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Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fmition,  the  comfortablest  part 
of  his  own  hfo,  the  noblest  of  his  sonuo’a  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  tho  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  tho  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.” 

“Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noblo  mindes.” Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

“ Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Byl&an,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen ; and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” Diversions  of  Purlet. 

“ Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us  ‘ nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,'- furnishing  objects  by 
the  contemplation  of  which  wo  are  taught  and  exalted,— and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness,” 
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Asphalte  and  wood  question,  323 
Asphalte  roads,  maiuteuanoe  of,  168 
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BALCONIES  ond  stands.  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  233 
Baldacchino  in  Protestant  churches,  14 
Baldacchiii  os, Gothic,  Ratisbon  Cathedral,  8 
Balfe,  memorial  of, .610;  at  Drury-lane, 826 
Baltard,  M.  Victor,’  architect,  66 
Bank,  Bradford  District,  829 
Bank,  new,  and  post-office,  Aspa'ria.  near 
Carlisle,  1019 

Bank,  new,  Carlisle  and  Cumberland,  610 
Bank,  new,  City,  Ludgate-hill,  1056 
Bank,  new,  Clydesdale,  Glasgow,  499 
Bank,  Hanley,  re-opening  of  Ihe  National 
Provincial,  358 

Bank,  London  and  County,  Islington,  29 
Bank,  London  and  Westminster.  Temple 
Bar,  171 

Bank,  National  Provincial,  of  England, 
Middlesbrough,  154 
Bank,  new,  Dewnhum,  984 
Bank,  new  Provincial,  Buenos  Ayres,  928 
Bank  notes,  new,  printing  buildings,  537 
Barrack  and  camps,  sanitary  arrangements 
in,  190 

Barrack,  new,  at  Glasgow,  669 
Bars,  the  street,  and  gates  in  the  metro- 
polis, 1027 

Bars,  steel,  for  bells,  162, 181,  648 
B-singstoke,  proposed  drainage  of,  74 
Bath  Abbey  Church,  restoration  of, 68, 624 
Bath,  8t.  Marylebone  new  swimming,  474 
Baths,  new,  and pnblic hall,  Kennington,  271 
Baths,  the  Bteble-street,  Liverpool,  4f>i) 
Baths,  proposed  public,  for  Atlercliffe. 
Sheffield,  240 

Baths,  proposed  public,  at  Dover,  443 
Baths,  public,  for  Wakefield,  398 
Baths  and  washhouses,  Camberwell,  804 
Baths  and  washhonsea,  new,  Paddincton. 

93 ; opening  of,  485 
Baths  and  washhouses,  Wrexham,  126 
Baths  and  washhouses,  proposed  public,  iu 
Clerkeuwell,  953 

Baths,  washhouses,  and  laundry  for  Ply- 
mouth, 865  ■' 

Bathing,  unssnitary,  in  Victoria  Park,  613 
Batley,  scheme  of  sewage  and  other  im- 
provements at,  671 
Belfast,  odds  and  ends  from,  724 
Belfast,  Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  28 
Belfast,  new  Presbyterian  Church  at  444 
Hells  and  bellhanging,  207  * 

BeUs,  and  modern  improveiuents  for 
chiming  and  carillons,  2U1,  224,  238 
Bells,  steel  bars  for,  162,  181,  010 
Benson,  the  late  Sir  John,  8S3 
Bermondsey,  deficiency  of  water  in,  623 
Berths  for  intelligent  workmen  in  mines  97 
Berwick,  dedication  of  a new  Masonic  hail 
at,  125 
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Bill  for  the  sale  of  glebe  lands,  623 
Bill,  Sanitary  Laws  Amendment,  613,  893 
Bill,  'VVestmioster  Boulevard,  15  ; cost,  33 
Bills  of  sale  on  trade  machinery,  794 
Bills,  private,  in  Parliament,  18,  1016 
Billiard-rooms,  the  construction  of,  720; 
the  accessories  of,  935;  the  make  of 
table,  561 

Billings,  the  late  Mr.  H.  IV.,  983 
Birkenhead,  new  dockworka  at,  257 
Birmingham,  new  municipal  buildings  for, 
169;  Great  tVestern  arcade,  190;  new 
bridge  near,  206;  the  sewage  of  Solihull 
andBalsall  Heath,  401;  expenditure  on 
streets,  4C4  ; sanitary  state  of,  932 
Blackburn,  Free  Library  and  Museum,  74 
Blind,  ludnstrial  Institute  for  the,  at 
Preston,  792 

Board  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan,  913; 

election  of  district  surveyors,  964, 1066 
Boats  at  the  Thames  piers,  713 
Bombay,  Public  Works  Office,  437 
Bonding  courses,  33,  75 
Bone  caves  of  the  Wye  and  ancient  tropical 
and  arctic  life,  250 
Book-covers,  580,  611 

Books: — Alphand,  Lee  Promenades  de 
Paris,  942,  959,  10*7 

Andrd,  The  Draughtsman’s  Handbook 
of  Plan  and  Map  Drawing,  1000 
Asher  4 Co.,  Art  Workmanship,  816 
Barrett,  Flowers  and  Festivals,  208 
Boeaoquet,  Handy-book  for  Visitors  of 
the  Poor,  in  London,  340 
Bow,  Economics  of  Construction  in  Re- 
lation to  Framed  Structures,  487 
Brereton,  County  Education,  821 
Brismead,  History  of  the  Pianoforte,  208 
Budgett,  Hygiene  of  School*,  379 
Burn,  Book-covers,  614  (680) 

Chadwick,  Jurisprudence  of  Charge- 
ability  (or  Sanitary  Works,  350 
Celling,  Examples  of  Early  English 
Foliage.  631,  551 

Conder,  The  Child's  History  of  Jeru- 
Salem,  37 

Cox,  What  am  I ? 316 
Daly,  Decorations  Intdrieures  Peintes, 
Salons,  &o.,  635 

D' Anvers,  Elementary  History  of  Art,  895 
Davidson,  The  Boy  Joiner  and  Model- 
maker,  1060 

Due,  Viollet-le,  How  to  Build  a House, 
988,  1024 

Fergusson,  History  of  the  Modern  Style 
of  Architecture,  276.  428,  493 
Findel,  History  of  Freemasonry,  from 
its  Origin  to  the  Present  Day,  78 
Freeraiin,  Architectural  History  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  37 
Gallaway,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Erection 
of  Places  of  Public  Worship,  1021 
Grover,  Iron  and  Timber  Railway 
Superstructures,  &c.,  623 
Hall,  Boons  and  Blessings:  the  Advan- 
tages of  Temperance,  096 
Hart,  a Manual  of  Public  Health,  103 
Hawtreo,  Introduction  to  the  Elements 
of  Euclid,  208 

Horton,  Complete  Measurement  of 
Boards,  Glass,  &c.,  691 
Hulme,  Plants:  their  Natural  Growth 
and  Ornamental  Treatment,  1024 
Jenkins,  Building  Contracts,  694 
Jones,  Wide  Sewage  P'arm  Pay?  340 
Kelly  & Co.,  Post-office  Directory  of 
Building  Trades,  1874,  716 
Lacroix,  Practical  Instructions  for 
Painting  on  China,  340 
Lesn,  Hsilway  Curves,  858 
Lee,  Romati  Imperial  Profiles,  602 
Lucas,  Horizontal  Well,  576 
MacCorroac,  Beautifying  Towns,  420 
Maginn,  Maclise  Portrait  Gallery,  edited 
by  Vi.  Bates,  69 

Merivale,  St.  Etheldreda  Festival,  44S 
Micklethwaite.  Modern  Parish  Churches, 
their  Plan,  Design,  and  Furniture,  304 
North,  The  Practical  Assayer,  487 
Planch^,  The  Conqueror  and  his  Com- 
panions, 369 

Fullfln,  The  Altar:  its  Baldaccbino  and 
Keredos,  99 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the 
English  Sebool,  140 
Robson,  School  Architecture,  451 
Scott,  Illustrations  of  Fortrose  Cathedral, 
276 

Sharpe,  Ornamentation  and  Mouldings 
of  British  Architecture,  606 
Simon,  The  House-owners'  estimate,  513 
Smith,  Rural  Life  of  Sbakspeare,  774 
Stevenson,  Design  and  Construction  of 
Harbours,  262 

Street,  Brick  and  Marble  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  642.  700 

Taylor  & Cresy  Architeetnral  Anti- 
quities of  Rome,  679 
Timbs,  The  Year  Book  of  Facts  in 
Science  and  Art,  616 
Turuing,  Technical  Training,  635 
W.  D.  K.,  The  Mosquito  Country,  448 
Waring’s  SVorks,  315 
Wilson,  Hints  to  Young  Engineers,  1081 
Wood,  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of 
London  end  its  Suburbs,  14u 
Boulevard,  Westminster,  Bill,  16  ; cost,  33 
Bradford,  Corporation  Markets,  161 
Brewery,  opening  of  iho  Feveraham, 
new  buildings,  6il 

Bricks,  old  and  new,  in  Sheffield,  836 
Bridge,  a,  or  a culvert  ? 356 
Bridge,  lifcing  a,  293 
Bridge,  new,  near  Birmingham,  206 
Bridge,  new,  over  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way at  Farringdon-road,  847 
Bridge,  opening  of  Somerset,  Hndders- 
held,  509 

Bridge,  riot  on  Chelsea,  311  i 

Bridges,  vibration  of  railway,  261 
Brighton,  proposed  colonnade  and  gallery, 
under  the  East  Cliff,  622 


Brighton,  sale  of  bnilding  sites  at,  5?9 
Brighton,  the  drainage  of,  476 
Bristol,  a Mansion  House  for,  367 
British  Association,  722 
British  lion,  the  decay  of  the,  123 
Brixton  proposed  new  park  at,  904 
Brompton,  Old,  tlie  Hoop  and  Toy,  928 
Bronze  Doors,  Buenos  Ayres,  973 
Buenos  Ayres,  bronze  doors,  973  ; new 
Provincial  Bank,  928  e 

Builder’s,  a joke  or  two  from  a note-book, 
232 

Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  417, 
644, 954 

Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution, 
227,  251 

Builder’s  foreman,  dishonest,  130,  359 
Building  Act,  a,  in  Utopia,  146 
Building  and  Building  workmen  in  old 
London,  726  ; 

Building  and  the  price  of  food,  880 
Building,  house,  in  the  Feejee  Islaude,  398 
Building  improvements,  Oxford-street,  96 
Building  improvements  in  Walworth-road, 
•46,  96 

Building  in  Haokney,  27 
Building  land  in  Finsbury  Park,  alleged 
depreciation  of,  393 

Building  materials,  sale  of, — Shoreditch  to 
Oxford-street  improvements,  744 
Bnilding  materials,  slag  as,  608 
Building,  on  fireproof,  4,  48 
Building,  public  works  and,  abroad,  644 
Building  site  in  the  North,  606 
Building  site,  sale  of,  at  Brighton,  609 
Building  societies,  the  new  law  on,  765 
Building  trade,  the  English,  how  many  per- 
sons are  employed  in  them,  410 
Buildings  Act  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  283 

Buildings  Act,  Metropolitan,  cases  under  : 
insulated  buildings,  117;  lapse  of  time, 
162;  claim  for  exemption,  206;  Fees, 
206,  3(8,  675;  wooden  addition,  488; 
wooden  buildings,  466,  575,  633,  756 
Buildings,  alteration  and  adaptation  of,  at 
Newcastle,  643 

Buildings  and  Management  Bill,  new 
Metropolitan,  300,  347,  358,  367,  403, 
422,  430,  473,  493,  500,  611,  618,  649, 
657,  668,  683,  601 

Medical  officers  of  health  and  the,  348 
Sanitary  clauses  io,  494 
The  eobt  of  tlie  and  the  vestries,  775 
Buildings  concrete,  model,  Hastings,  600, 
632,  675 

Buildings,  fee  for  condemnation  of,  35 
Buildings  for  the  Timet,  new,  368,  403 
Buildings  in  concrete,  691 
Buildings,  Indian,  S33 
Buildings,  new  bank-note  printing,  687 
Buildings,  new,  Cheapside,  806 
Buildings,  new,  Clement’s  Inn,  213 
Buildings,  uew,  Messrs,  Cassell  & Co.’s,  43 
Buildings,  new  municipal,  Glasgow,  414 
Buildings,  uew  municipal,  Leicester,  694 
Buildings,  new,  near  Ludgate-circus,  801 
Buildings,  Peabody,  Stamtord-straet,  348 
Buildings,  new  public,  and  improvements 
in  Barnsley,  393 

Baildings,  notes  on  public  works  and, 
abroad,  745 

Bunvan,  statue  of  .Tohn,  106,  647 
BuouarottI,  Michelangelo,  129,  172 
Burial-grounds  in  South  London,  261 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  17 
Bury,  reopeuing  of  Co-operative  Hall,  74 

CABMEN'S  RESTS,  36,  973 
Cabmen’s  shelter  movement  at  Leeds,  1079 
Csfds  for  the  people,  225 
Camboja,  the  ruins  of,  Indo-China,  419 
Cambridge,  fever  at  Caius  College,  547 
Cambridge  new  Corn  Exebauge,  608 
Cambridge,  opening  of  an  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition, i7 

Cambridge,  sanitary  condition  of,  57 
Cameo-cuttiog,  67 ; lady  artists,  998 
Campo  Santo,  cremation,  Ac,,  771 
Canal  and  Docks,  proposed  pnrebase  of  the 
Regent’s,  lii37 

Canals  and  shallow  waters,  new  method  of 
steam  taanBit  on,  109,  139 
Carbonic  acid  as  a motive  power,  774,  834 
Carbonic  acid  eagines,  963 
Cardiff,  proposed  new  works  at,  912 
Cards,  international  playing,  973 
Carlisle,  city  improvements,  356 
Carlisle,  fever  epidemic  io,  513 
Carlton  Towers,  Selby,  Yorkshire,  478 
CarnarvoD,  new  GaUdball  ac,  16 
Carving  tools  of  nature,  66 
Qastle,  discovery  at  Gilling,  Yorkshire,  804 
Castles;  Barnard,  Mrs.  Bowes'a  museum 
and  mansion  at,  168;  Carliile,  169: 
Cookermouth,  944;  Eaton-Socon  and 
Huntingdon,  431;  Helmsley,  67;  Mil- 
ford, 191;  Tickhill,  126,  160,  205,  219  ; 
Warwick,  restoration  of,  400 
Casuals  at  the  Royal  Academy,  453 
Cathedral : a new,  for  Manchester,  387 
Carlisle,  the  reredos,  1913 
Dunblane,  the  Abbey  church  of  Dunferm- 
line and  tbe,  906 
Edinburgh,  8i.  Mary's,  1030 
Ely,  318;  restoratious,  499,  928 
Exeter,  reredos  difflcnlty,  8,  66,  322,  367 
Manchester,  restoration  ot,  113;  a 
for  Manchester,  387,  664 
Peterborough,  new  memorial  pulpit,  360 
Ratiabon,  Gothic  baldscchinos  at,  3 
Bt,  Andrew’s,  Inverness, consecration  of, 
864 

St.  Giles’s,  Edinburgh,  demage  by  light- 
ning to,  773 

St.  Paul’s,  London,  the  area  round,  66 ; 
area  in  front  of,  and  the  new  choir,  86 ; 
proposed  decoration  of,  407,  465,  477, 
620,  684,  604,  631,  634,  676,  1001,  1039; 
Queen  Anne  in  Bt.  Paul's  churchyard, 
764,  794;  Carillon,  or  set  of  chimes 
for,  772 


Cathedral : Tournay,  788 
Worcester:  hells  and  carillon  machine, 
238  ; reredos,  228, 370;  new  pulpit,  998 
Cathedrals,  the  future  maintenance  oi 
English,  761 
Caumont,  M.  de,  627 

Cement  works  at  Swanscombe,  near  Graves- 
end, 734 

Cement,  Portland,  Strength  of,  64;  side 
walks,  632 

Cemeteries,  Cremation  and  Campo  Santo, 
771 

Cemetery:  City  of  London,  1080;  laying 
the  bonndsrv  stone  of  the  Lambeth, 
extension,  683 

New,  at  Elmereend,  Beckenham,  933 
New,  for  Darlington,  356 
New,  for  Hampstevd,  272 
New,  for  Headingley-cum-Biirley,  508 
State  of  Bstleraea,  672,  713 
Census  Commi'iBioners,  house  property  in 
England  and  the,  166 

Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  on  sanitary 
and  other  improvements,  379 
Channel  passage,  tbe,  283 
Chapel  at  Chirieburst,  233 
Chapel:  Cormao's,  Cashel,  662 
Digby  mortuary,  portal  of  the,  190 
Eastbourne  convalescent  hospital,  632 
New,  ofLuton  Hoo  Park,  863 
New  Wesleyan,  Rotherhithe,  766 
Charing-eroBB,  639  ; improvements,  1038 
"harity  < 
mittee 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  clerk  of  the  works,  769 
Chelsea  Honse,  rebuilding  of,  837 
Chicago,  architectural  dooges  in,  196  ; pro- 
posed city  hall,  628  ; the  church  in,  804 
Chichester,  waterworks  for,  558 
Chilian  Republic,  architect  to  the.  190 
Chimneys,  the  ^fall  of,  in  Sheffield  and 
Halifax,  35 

China,  progress  in,  1070 
Chinese  progress,  114 
Chislehurst,  chapel  at,  233 
Churoh-bnllding  news  : see  weekly  Numbers 
Church  building  in  South  London,  321 
Chnrob  building,  essentials  in  Congregs- 
lioual,  1004 

Church  building, English, in  the  nineteenth 
century,  919 

Churches,  more  Citv.  to  be  demolished,  293 
Churches,  uew  and  restored  : — 
Addiscornbe,  inteoiled  new,  264 
All  Smints,  Plymouth.  323 
Augustiuian  Convent,  Brnges,  new  altera’ 
tiona  in  tbe,  350 
At  Buttersea-rise,  new,  884 
Belfast,  sew  Presbyterian,  444 
Berkbanipatead,  new  reredos  in,  583 
Blewbnry,  Berkshire,  445 
Breda,  in,  Holland,  tower  of  the 
Protestant,  154 
Brislington,  near  Bristol,  673 
Chelsea,  old,  85X 
Chicago,  80* 

Clifton,  near  Manchester,  733 
Hackney,  opening  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic,  911 

Kelmarsh,  Northampton,  1076 
Eenniogton,  new,  694 
Leysdown,  673  . 

Meavy,  Devon,  16 
North  Nibley,  513 
Howner,  Fareham,  671 
Sacred  Heart,  of  the,  Montmartre,  Paris, 
189,  706,  724 

New  Sborebam,  doings  at,  1081 
St.  Andrew’s,  Patras,  Greece,  484 
St.  Andrew's,  Walcot,  Batb,  394 
St.  Antbolin’s,  demolition  of,  23’*,  662 
8t.  Bartholomew'a,  Brighton,  908 
St.  Benedict’s,  re-opening  of,  Cambridge, 
605 

St.  Botolph’s,  Aldersgate-street,  421 
St.  Catbbert's,  reredos  for,  Darlington, 
446 

8t.  Dioiiis  Baokohuroh,  Fenchuroh- 
Blreet,  SI4 

St.  Gabriel'a,  Newington,  321,  335 
St.  George  the  Martyr’s,  Borough,  357 
Bt.  Helen’s,  restoration  of,  York,  272 
Bt.  James’s,  parsonage,  and  schools, 
Collyhurst,  610 

St.  John’s,  the  tower  of,  Hampstead,  447 
St.  John  the  Divine,  Eennington,  96’4 
St.  John’s,  Finsbury  Park.  733 
St.  Luke’s,  Middlestown,  Yorkshire,  924 
Bt.  Mark’s,  Walworth,  10 
8c.  Martin’s,  re-opening  of,  Dorking,  672 
St.  Mary’s,  Discoveries  at,  Devon,  805 
St.  Mary’s,  Newington,  375 
St.  Mary  Redcliff,  Bristol,  646 
St.  Mary’s,  Somets-town,  1057 
Sc.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Enfield,  464 
St.  Michael's,  enlargement  of,  Cbester- 
aqnare,  652 

Bt.  Michael's,  Shrewsbury,  17 
Bt.  Nicholas,  Colo  Abbey,  re-opening  of, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  455 
St.  Nicholas,  Liverpool,  861,  87* 

St.  Paul  8,  Burton,  725 
8t.  Paul’s,  Clerkenwell,  673 
8t.  Paul’s,  new  reredos,  Walworth,  6 
St.  Peter’s,  enlargement  of,  Brighton,  456 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s,  Swanscombe, 
Kent,  596 

St.  Saviour’s,  Markhouse-road,  Wal- 
thamstow, 9i4 
St.  Saviour’s,  Poplar,  064 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  restoration  of.  Snow- 
hill,  17 

St.  Thegonnec,  Finistere,  264 
St.  Tedast,  alterations  at,  Foster-lane, 
393,  421 

Soutbsea  Congregatiooal,  929 
Trimdon  Parish,  196 
U.P.,  a,  for  Lockerbie,  444 
Wetzlar,  Germany,  900 
Whitechapel,  1038 

Wingham,  Kent,  984 ; and  see  " Church- 
building  News,”  gerialim 


Churchyard  : a lay  sermon  on,  and  epitaphs, 
961 : Old  St.  Paneras,  631 
Circular  morion,  conversion  of,  into  recti- 
linear, 109 

Ciasbnry,  excavations  at,  Sussex,  962 
Cistercian  architecture,  701 
Cisterns  and  drains,  670 
City  improvements  and  eUy  rates,  94 
Civil  Engineers,  Institute  of,  66;  annual 
mee'iog,  16;  gasworks,  Portslad*, 
Sussex,  133;  building  with  concrete 
blocks,  161;  water  supply  of  Dublin, 
193;  lighthouse,  Ceylon,  249;  wood- 
working machinery,  451;  subjects  for 
papers,  744 

Clapbara  Junction  Staiion,  rebuilding  and 
enlargement  of,  7 

Clarence  House,  rebuilding  and  enlarge- 
ment  of,  27 

Clement’s  Inn,  now  buildings  at,  213 
Climate,  British  architecture  and,  478 
Clock-tower,  Delhi,  130 
Cloister,  tbe,  a poem,  433 
Club,  Grosvenor,  664 
Club,  8t.  Stephen’s,  Westminster,  311 
Clnb,  Working  Men’s,  and  Institute  Union, 
674 

Clubhouse,  a Working  Men’s,  built  by 
workingmen,  272 

Clubhouse,  Manchester  Conservative,  861 
Clubs,  working  men’s,  359;  in  Pimlioo,  683 
Coal  dues,  metropolitan,  1069 
Coal,  economic  consumption  of,  117 
Coal-mining,  damage  to  residences  by,  832 
Coal-mining,  extensive,  operation  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  337 
Coal,  substitute  for,  137 
Cole,  Mr,,  and  Mr.  Lowe,  88 
Colliery  owners,  Government  and  the,  01'2 
College,  Airedale,  004 
College,  a proposed  Bristol,  of  science  and 
literature,  530 

College  at  Newington,  new,  273 
College,  Rotherham  Independent,  399 
Collegiate  property  in  London  and  its  c m- 
ditioD,  955 

Colonnade,  proposed,  and  gallery  under  the 
East  Cliff,  Brighton,  622 
Colosseum,  desolarinu  of  the,  115, 139 
Colosseum  and  the  English  stage,  158 
Colours,  manufacture  of,  for  painting,  805 
Columbia  market  and  the  corporation,  160 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  the  City  new 
railway  project,  ‘203 

Comparisons,  Pope  and  Blackstone’s 
Gothic,  608 

Coropeo-saiion  cases  : Brandon,  Surrey 
Gardens  Estata  and  School  Board  fur 
London,  16;  Young  ti.  London  School 
Board, 161 ; Sammerlletd  and  East  London 
Railway  Company,  207  ; Railway  at  Ply- 
mouth, 1069;  Johnson  r.  Guardians  of 
St.  George's  Union,  1078 
Competitions  Aberystwith,  1058 
Asphalte  cleansing,  656,  013,  954 
Chesterfield  Public  Hall,  682 
Dwellings,  GoaweU-road,  1078 
East  Ardsley  School  Board,  683 
Emmanuel  Church,  Dulwich,  15 
Hastings  Town-hall,  753,  776,  833,  844, 
874,  883,  913,  933 
HoarwithyNew  Bridge,  79*,  814 
Lampeter  Workhouse,  682 
Leicester  Lecture-hall,  635 
Margate  drainage,  212,  367,  694,  763, 804, 
847,  866,  974,  994 

Proposed  City  market,  281,  405,  G32,  655 
Roundbay  Park,  162, 180 
St.  Pancras  Vestry-hall,  313 
School  Board  School,  Newcastle,  775 
Shop-front,  68 

SDellisbam  Schools,  Norfolk,  273 
Southport  Chapel,  33 
Stove,  Society  of  Arts,  1081 
Twickenham  Church,  734 
Union  Chapel,  Islington,  994,  1004 
Whipstead,  251 

Competitions,  mysteries  of,  1069 
Concentric  stone  carvings  in  Ireland,  74 
Concrete  buildings,  270,  591 
Concrete  lighthouse  at  Jersey,  623 
Concrete  model  buildinga  at  Hastings,  600, 
632,  675 

Concrete,  the  future  of,  for  building  pur- 
poses, 336 

Conference,  the  forthcoming,  of  Architects, 
472,  476 

Conference,  the  Institute  and  the  archi- 
tectural papers,  616,  529,637, 539;  dinner, 
642  ; professional  practice,  833 
Congress,  churches  and  church,  663 
Conservancy  of  the  City  and  river,  267 
Construction,  death  from  defective,  20-* 
Contract,  a satisfactory,  468 
Contract,  disputed,  261 
Contract  system,  Lambeth  Vestry  and,  203, 
251 

Contracts,  war,  in  Germany,  644 
Contrivances,  architectural  and  building, 
in  the  International  Exhibition,  6,  44 
Convent,  St.  Mary's,  York,  671 
Co-operation  and  common  sense,  320 
Co-operation  in  Dublin,  607 
Co-operation  in  emigration,  952,  973,  1019 
Co-operative  Hall,  re-opening  of,  Bury,  74 
Coppersmith,  the  ancient  work  of  the,  780 
Cottage  buildings,  new,  for  colliers,  in 
Yorkshire,  724 

Covent  Garden  Market,  covering  in,  863 
Coventry  sewage  works,  opening  of  the, 
404,  460,  547 

Cremation,  a better  mode  of,  337 
Cremation,  cemeteries  and  campo  aanto,  771 
Crewe,  the,  sewage  farms  and  works,  671 
Criterion,  the,  and  the  Board  of  Works,  73 
Crockford's,  reconversion  of,  033 
Cross,  memorial,  Bishop  of  Winchester’s,  67 
Crosses,  the  Eleanor,  117, 136 
Crystal  Palace,  421,  599;  school  of  prac- 
tical engineering,  307,  684;  agitation, 
784 ; rating  of,  1U6S 
Culvert,  a bndge  ora,  368 
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Cnrrinrs'  Company,  now  hall  for  tho,  1088 
Czar,  the,  in  the  City,  4-17 


DAMAGE  by  lightning  and  hail,  013 
Decay  of  the  Britiab  lion,  Vii 
Decoration,  485 

Decorative  art  : improvement  of,  763;  the 
Btndy  of,  287 

Dee,  propoeed  reilway  bridge  over  the 
river,  74 

Deeside,  architecture  on,  791 
Derby,  Lord,  and  ecience  for  working  men, 
84;  meraoriel  to,  675,  613 
Diana,  the  temple  of,  Ephesus,  160 
Dictionsry  of  artists,  97 
Difficulty,  the  labourers  and  farmers',  427 
Digbj  mortuary  chapel,  portal  of  th  •,  196 
Disoiosures  from  (he  north  of  England, 
291,336 

District  surveyors  end  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  203 
Dock,  opening  of  new,  at  Cardiff,  672 
Dock,  progress  of  Liverpool  extension,  631 
Dock,  new  dust,  on  the  Thame*,  for  the 
Bermondsey  veetry,  673 
Docks,  proposed  uew,  at  Milford,  711 
Dockworks,  new,  at  Birkenhead,  2i7 
Dockworks,  the  Alexandra,  and  bridges  at 
Newport,  1069 

Domestic  style,  the  Scottish,  785 
Doncaster  new  waterworks,  1079 
Dorking  church  and  churchyard,  031 
Douglas,  new  street  and  promenade  in,  Isle 
of  Man,  106 ; improvements  at,  611, 1018 
Dover,  proposed  public  baths,  concert-hall, 
and  aquarium,  412 
Drainage  of  Brighton,  476 
Drainage  of  Lake  Fucino,  834 
Drainage,  proposed,  of  Basingstoke,  74 
Drainage  of  Reading,  301 
Drainage,  revised  Dublin  echeme,  403,  911 
Draiuage,  the,  of  the  artisans’,  labourers’, 
and  general  dwellings  company’s  bouses, 
973 


Drainage,  pnenmatic,  892  • 

Drapers'  Company,  J2iii  in  Vrhe  acd  the, 
702 

Drawing,  on  the  “ Kinder-garten,"  or  de- 
veloping system  of,  1076 
Drawing-classes,  metropolitan,  893 
Dryden’s  poetical  prophecy  of  Edinburgh, 
274 


Dublin,  tho  plagues  of,  687;  co-operation 
ID,  607 ; the  revised  main  drainage 
scheme,  258,  463,  911  ; doings  in,  357 ; 
water  supply  of,  193 ; notes  from,  06, 161 
Dnbaa's  tomb,  Paris,  313 
Due,  M.  Viollet-lo,  as  an  architect,  26,  733 
Dufeux,  Constant,  inauguration  ot  the 
monument  of,  Paris,  106 
Dulwich  College,  the  new  scheme  of  the 
Endowed  School  Commissioners  for,  1U4 
Dnlwich  College  and  the  proposed  building 
of  new  schools  in  St.  Botolph’s  parish,  357 
Dnlwich,  East,  the  Hector  Nursery  Estate, 
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Dumbarton,  411 
Dunblane  Cathedral,  906 
Dundee  Picture-gallery  and  Museum,  763 
Dnnrobin,  memorial  of  tho  late  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Scotlaud,  328 
Dutch  workpeople,  houses  of,  437 
Dwellings  Committee  of  the  Charity 
Orgaoisation  Society,  36 
Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  theimproved 
Industrial,  674 

Dwellings,  improved,  for  the  working 
classes,  1069 

Dwellings,  improvement  of  London  poor- 
ciiss,  414 

Dwellings  of  the  industrial  classes,  New 
Buildings,  Farringdon-road,  393,  1003, 
1056 

Dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
metropobs,  983 

Dwellings  ot  the  labouring  olasses,  efforts 
on  the  Continent  for  improving  the,  927 
Dwellings  of  the  poor,  434;  the  destruc- 
tion of,  676;  in  Liverpool, — "Life  in 
Great  Cities,”  28 

Dwellings  of  Spanish  artivans  and  houses 
in  the  West  Inoies,  691 
Dwellings  ot  the  working  classes,  205; 
plans  for,  476 


EARTHWORKS  of  the  English  period: 
Binbury,  625;  Barwick-in-Elrnete,  688  ; 
Castle  Hill  in  BreuebJoy,  Kent,  624; 
Castle  Hill,  Mexborough,  685;  Hawick, 
626  ; Laughton-en-le-Morthen,  635 ; 

Middleham,  624 ; Pickering,  685 ; 

Ribblesdale  mounds,  586  ; Rotherham, 
586 

Easily  gained  and  weU  spent,  1070 
East  and  west,  past  and  future,  413 
Easter  island  antiquities,  26 
Eastern  art,  by  Dr.  Dresser,  104,  138 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Church  Estate  Com- 
missioners, and  capitular  eelutes,  673 
Edinhnrgb,  28,  77,  455,  782;  iu  early  times, 
326  ; Parliament  House,  827;  Dryden’s 
poetic  prophecy  of,  274;  movements  in, 
349 ; explanatory  {esthetics,  336 ; St, 
Mary’s  Uathedral,  1030 
Education,  on  systematic,  in  art,  899 
Education,  proportion  in  physical,  692 
Education,  technical,  1023 
Egyptian  arts,  522 
Elmsleigh,  Leicester,  130 
Ely  cathedral,  348 ; restorations,  499 
Embankment,  Temple  railings  on,  282;  the 
recent  inundation  and  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  Albert,  324 
Encaustic  tile  works,  Jackffeld,  203 
Engineering,  its  effect  upon  art,  334 
Engineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of,  York, 
225 

Engineers’  prospects,  75 
Engineers,  Sooie^  of.  106,  341,  767 
Entineere,  the  Lonoon  foreman,  at  Mr. 
Penn's,  713 

Engineers  c.  Borough  surveyors,  632 


England,  changeable,  832 
Engraving,  the  Gillot  process  of,  720 
Ephesus,  the  discoveries  at,  281 
Epitaphs,  a lay  sermon  on  churchyards 
and,  961 

Etching,  on,  884 
Exchange,  new,  Bedford,  399 
Exchange,  the  new  corn,  Cambridge,  508  _ 
Exhibition,  International,  95,  299;  archi- 
tectural and  building  contrivances  at, 
6,  44;  and  technical  education,  291; 
sculpture  at,  243;  notes  in  the  picture 
gallTies,  319 ; Queenstown  annexe,  437 ; 
woodworking  machinery,  451  ; furniture 
in  the,  473,  840  ; building  appliances  at 
the,  539;  sanitary  and  other  appliances 
at  tho,  650 ; French  picture  gallery,  605  ; 
Historical  monuments  in  France,  620, 
6-10  j French  public  works,  719;  close  of 
the,  919 

Exhibition,  Dudley  Gallery,— water-colour 
drawings,  102 

Exhibition,  last  autumn  picture,  Liver- 
pool, 207 

Exhibition,  Mr.  Whistler's,  622 
Exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances,  823,  854 
Exhibition,  works  in  tlack  and  white,  680 
Exhibition,  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  1057 

Exhibition,  opening  of  Blackburn  Free 
Libra^  and,  628 
Exhibition,  Owen  Jones’s,  600 
Exhibition,  proposed,  of  art  manufactures, 
Edinburgh,  951 

Exhibition,  Royal  Academy,  386,  408,  410, 
429,  453 

Exhibition,  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  150, 
172 

Exhibition,  Tienns, — Mr.  Aifken’s,  Bir- 
mingham, report  on  the,  129 
Exhiliition,  water-colour,  Pall-mall,  341, 


Exhibition,  Whitby  jet,  764 
Exhibition,  Winter  : Dudley  Gallery,  901 ; 

at  tbe  French  gallery,  920 
Exeter,  304;  teredos,  cathedral, 8,  50,  322, 
367 

Explosion,  fatal,  New  Southgate,  1038 
Explosion,  gas  : Birmingham,  1070;  New 
Swindon,  1079;  Sunderland,  1079 
Explosion  of  molten  lead  at  Crewe,  1079 
Explosion  on  the  Regent’s  Canal,  842,  883, 
9l3 

Explosions:  Bournemouth,  1010;  Green- 
wich, 1019;  WakeQeld,  1019 


FACTORY,  new  premises,  Walsall,  27 
Fairbairn,  death  of  Sir  W.,  hart,  724 
Farming,  commercial  principles  in,  125 
Farringdon-road,  dwellings  of  the  indus- 
trial classes,  new  buildings,  393, 1003, 1065 
Farringdon-road,  Great  Northern  new 
Goods  Depot  in,  397 

Feejee  Islands,  house-building  in  the,  398 
Feriibouse,  exotic,  for  Peel  House,  Man- 
chester, 422 

Fever,  how  propagated,  1002  ; at  Cam- 
bridge, 647 ; prevalence  of,  993 
Finsbury  Park,  alleged  depreciation  of 
building  loud,  393 

Fire-clay  goods,  manufacture  of,  368,  431 
Fire-engine  hose,  mode  of  making  water- 
tight, 906 

Fire,  the  value  of  our,  prevention  arrange- 
raents,  415 

Fire,  wood  under,  168 
Firegrates,  external  air  to,  273 
Fireproof  building,  on,  4,  48 
Fireproofeonstruetion,  experiments,  6O7 
Fireproof  warehouses,  181 
Fireside  lore,  239 

Fires,  187, 274,75 1, 994, 1019, 1037, 1068,1079 
Fireworks  factory,  Messrs.  Brock’s,  921 
Fli^che  for  Westininster  Abbey,  754 
Floor,  fall  of  a,  168 
Florence,  a note  from,  902 
Foley,  John  Henry,  sculptor,  941 
Folkestone,  683 
Fountain,  crystal  glass,  447 
Fox,  the  late  Sir  Charles,  6‘0 
France,  north  of,  on  tho  ornamentation 
of  tho  Romanesque,  Transitional,  and 
Lancet  periods  in  the,  1067 
France  ruined  on  the  staircase,  722 
French  artists,  National  Academy  of,  106 
French  Artists,  Society  of,  432 
French  Galleir,  tbe,  280 
Fuel,  a new,  the  sewage  problem,  444 
Fuel,  economic  use  ot,  26 
Fuel,  on  artiffeial,  269 
Furniture,  ancient  and  modern,  739 
Furniture  in  the  Interuational  Exhibition, 
473,  840 

Furniture  manufacture  iu  Turkey,  892 


GALLERY,  notes  in  the  International 
Picture,  319 

Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  904 
Gamble  Institute,  Gourock,  766 
Gardening,  ornamental,  942,  959 
Gardene,  house-top,  137 
Gas,  272,  294.  483,  654,  724,  824 
Gas  Bill,  302 

Gbs,  extreme  price  of,  368 
Gas,  metropolitan,  question,  674 
Gas,  new,  works  at  Dewsbury,  813 
Gas,  tho  London,  supply,  994 
Gasworks,  assessment  of,  786 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  412 
Geometry,  descriptive,  73 
Gerbier,  Sir  Balthazar,  779 
Gladstone,  Mr  , on  English  taste,  859 
Glasgow  and  its  improvements,  839 
Glasgow  ns  it  was,  860;  Glasgow  now,  861 
Glasgow  : From,  826 
Draiuage  of,  89 

Harbour  improvements  at,  668,  891 
Health  and  disease  in,  335 
Improvements,  98 
Improvement  Act,  207,  891 
New  barrack  at',  669 


Glasgow— cowftMuerf. 

New  Clydesdale  Bank  in,  499 
New  municipal  buildings  at,  414 
New  public  halls  for,  623 
Projected  railway  operations  in,  085 
Sanitary  exhibition,  647,  764 
Glass  painting,  concerning,  906 
Glass  tra^e,  tho  English,  and  French 
duties,  190 

Glastonbury,  improvements  at,  827 
Glebeland,  Bill  for  the  sale  of,  023 
Godaiming,  Surrey,  445 
Goldsmith,  the  early  art  of  tho,  659 
Goldsmith's  art  in  Liverpool,  325 
Gothic  comparisons.  Pope  and  Black- 
stone’s,  508 

Goverament,  new,  offices  at  Poplar,  168 
Grace,  as  a characteristic  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  669 
Granada,  the  Alhambra,  and  its  illustrator, 
383 

Grantham,  the  late  Mr.  John,  623 
Grate,  Steer's  patent,  128 
Greece,  public  works  in,  87 
Guildhall,  new  window  in  the,  722 
Guildhall, new:  Carnarvon,  16;  Plymouth, 
651  ; opening  of,  713 
Gutch,  the  late  Mr.  George,  1003 
Gymnasium,  Berlin,  school  architecture, 
451 

HACKNEY,  building  in,  27 
Hackney  District  Board  of  Works,  and 
the  BuiUler,  57 

Hackney,  proposed  new  hall  for,  233 
Hackney,  new  infirmary  buildings,  76 
Ilslls : — 

Conversion  of  hotels  into  working  men’s, 
271 

First  Hants  Artillery,  new  drill,  322 
Granville,  Ramsgate,  766 
New,  for  tbe  Curriers'  Company,  lOfiS 
New  bstha  and  public,  Kenniiigton,  271 
New,  Hayward' B-beatb,  322 
Opening  of  the  Bradley,  Marlborough 
College,  33;  of  tho  Southport,  Cam- 
bridge, 864 

Proposed  city,  Chicago,  628 
Proposed  concert  at,  Dover,  442 
Proposed  gift  of  a public,  at  Stafford, 
258 

Proposed  new  public,  and  niecbanics' 
Institute  for  Barusley,  461 
Scarth  memorial,  at  Staindrop,  1018 
Zetland  working  men's,  lUobmond,  404 
Harbour,  new,  at  Aberdeen,  792 
Harbour,  the  new,  at  Dover,  1068 
Harbour,  Madras,  I07O 
Harrow,  293  ; progress  in,  582 
Harvey  Memorial  at  Folkestone,  334 
Heat,  further  uses  of  waste,  from  lime 
burning,  633 

Heating  apparatus,  the  new,  484 
Health,  a Strike  for,  a poem,  793 
Health,  early  notes  on,  and  sanitation,  604 
Health,  the  connexion  between  public,  and 
activity  in  the  trades  connected  with 
building,  602 

Healthful  life,  open  spaces  and,  304 
Heph.'cstos,  to,  a poem,  712 
Hertford  sewage  works,  1028 
Hoardings,  builders’,  and  bill-sticking, 
1070 

Holborn  memorial.  Prince  Consort,  44 
Holborn  Ab'aduct  and  raCway  station,  211 
Holborn  Viaduct,  hotels  and  shops,  747 
Home,  new,  and  refuge  for  shoeblacks,  303 
Homer,  Iliad,  metals,  &o.,  691, 732,  752 
Homes  for  Russian  workpeople,  324 
Homes  of  Dutch  workpeople,  437 
Homes  of  workpeople  in  European  Turkey, 
438 

Homes  of  the  poor,  association  for  im- 
proving the,  5.58 

Homes,  the,  of  tho  labouring  classes,  658 
" Hoop  and  Toy,”  Old  Brompton,  828 
Horseshoeing  and  tbe  pavements,  191 
Hospital  construction,  764 
Hospital,  proposed  erection  of  a,  at 
Brompton,  874 

Hospital,  proposed,  for  infectious  diseases 
at  Hampstead,  1053 
Hospital,  the  Darlington  Fever,  953 
Hospitals,  cottage,  305,  269,  1019 
Hospitals,  large  and  small,  247 
Hospitals  that  kill,  786 
Hotel  and  shops,  Holborn  Viaduct,  747 
Hotel,  the  Metropolitan  Grand,  3U7,  340 
Hotel,  Tattou  Arms,  Northenden,  389 
House  building  in  the  Feejee  Islands,  393 
House  building  and  metropolitan  statis- 
tics for  1873,  711 

House  propertyin  England  aud  the  Census 
Commissioners,  166 

House,  the  Rochdale  system  of  removing, 
refuse  and  night  soil,  313 
House  ? what  is  a,  328,  404,  914 
Houses,  ancient,  at  Weobley,  Hereford- 
shire, 666 

Houses  for  the  poorest,  485 
Houses  in  reference  to  sanitary  and  artistic 
requirements,  94 

Houses  of  Parliament,  lighting  of,  551 
Houses,  suitable,  273 

Houses,  the  fall  of,  in  Newgate-street,  378 
Hoxton  and  its  history.  279 
Huddersfield,  opening  of  Somerset  Bridge, 
509 

Hughenden,  400 

Hyde  Park-corner,  283 

Hydraulics,  our  knowledge  of,  163,  251 

ILLUMINATIONS.  86 
Imperial,  the,  procession,  glanced  at 
artistically,  238 

Improvement  purposes,  public  loans  for 
building  and,  633 

Incombustible  wood  for  ship  and  house 
building,  233 

India,  aroheeology  in,  the  Temple  of 
Bharahut,  947 ; antiquities  in,  832 ; 
public  works  in,  686;  the  floods  and 


the  bridges  in  Southern,  1055;  Ind’an 
buildings,  833 

[ndustrial,  the,  outlook  of  1874,  101 
Infirmary,  new,  for  Lambeth,  444;  ap- 
pointment of  architect,  630  ; payment  of 
the  architect,  587 
Infirmiry,  new,  Marylebone,  98 
Infirmary,  proposed,  Hackney,  75 
Inner  circle,  completion  of  the,  4 1 
Inner  circle  railway  and  the  new  proposed 
streets,  475 

Inner,  metropolitan,  circle  completiou 
railway  Bill,  523 

lustituie  Rnjal,  of  British  architects,  pro- 
ceedings of : — 

Construction  of  conical  roofs,  333 
Dome,  central,  of  tbe  Vienna  Exhibition, 
122,  147,  167,  2f’4 
Election  of  office-bearers,  421 
Government  architecture  in  Bengal,  256, 
259,  284,  286 

Ball,  old,  and  new  assize  court  at  Win- 
chester, 345,  346 

Hope,  the,  of  English  architecture,  879, 
1044,  1046,  1065 

Institute  and  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Bill,  43') 

Library,  the  923 
Medals  and  prizes,  232 
Opening  meeting,  914,  922 
Orwell  Park  observatory,  960,  091 
Position  of,  275,  303,  364,  445, 672 
Presidenfal  address,  939 
Report  of  Metropolitan  Buildings  and 
Management  BUl,  347 
R.I.B.A.,  377 
Royal  gold  medal,  125 
Sanitary  aspect  of  house  construction, 
44.  157,  178 
Soiree,  581 

Study  of  Italian  architecture,  Sir  W. 

Tito’s  legacy,  1028 
Subscription  to,  232 
Town  and  country  schools,  456 
A^aulting,  474,  496,  510,  785,  1035 
Water  supply  of  country  mausions,  107 
Institute  and  tlio  conference,  615 
Instituteof  Pa  n tors  in  Water  Colours,  1067 
Institute,  Royal  Colonial,  the  forest  of 
British  Guiana,  413 

Institute,  Royal,  of  Irish  Architects  : Con- 
versazione, 18;  presidential  address,  53 
Institution,  Royal,  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
version  of  circular  motion,  109 
Inundation,  the  recent,  end  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  Albert  Embankment,  331 
Inventions,  by  whom  are  made  ? 1055 
Iron  and  the  nraitb,  999 
Ironwork,  foreign  competition  in,  884 
Italy,  359 

Ivory,  carving  in,  194 

JAPAN,  how  they  manage  things  in,  65 
JopSD,  architectural  education  in,  and  pro- 
gress ofthe  country,  685 
Johnson,  Dr.,  293 
Joint,  a new,  647 

Jones,  Inigo,  792;  and  Sir  C.  Wren  in 
Ireland,  831 

Jones,  the  late  Owen,  383;  memorial  of, 
412;  works  of,  422  ; exhibition,  600 

KAULBACH,  reminiscences  of  Wilhelm 
Von,  345 

Kelmarsh  church,  Northampton,  1076 
Kells,  the  book  of,  957.  1019 
Kemp  and  the  Pcott  monument,  89 
Kenuington  Park,  the  floriculture  of,  753 
“ Kinder-garten,”  ou  the,  or  developing 
system  of  drawing,  1075 

LABOUR,  isolation  aud  the  organisation 
of,  965 

Labour,  picturesque,  and  machinery,  42 
Labour,  the  problem,  work  or  play,  660 
Labourers’  cottages  in  Cheshire,  540 
Luce,  495 

Lambeth  new  workhouse,  69 
Lambeth  Palace  library,  193 
Lambeth,  street  improvements  ia,  397 
Lsrabeth  Vestry  ana  cootract  system,  203, 
251 

Land  reclamation,  88,  115 
Land  tenure  and  inclosure,  1029 
Landing  stages,  Liverpool,  643,  664,  924 
Landseer,  Sir  E.,  from  first  to  last,  43 
Landseer's,  the  late  Sir  E.,  mansion,  454 
Landseer’s  Lions,  decay  o(,  205,  358 
Law  Courts,  reconstruction  of  the  Lin- 
coln’s-iun,  903 

Law  Courts,  the,  35,  57,  358,  377  : Temple 
Bar  and,  1064 

Law  of  employer  and  employed,  1018 
Lecture  on  architecture,  &c.,  914 
Lectures  at  South  Kensington,  873 
Leeds,  opening  of  new  echool  Boards,  73 
Leeds,  sanitary  state  of,  844 
Leeds  Town-hall,  ventilation  of,  574,  693 
Leicester,  new  municipal  buildings,  694 
Letters,  writers  of: — 

Austin,  W'.,  the  Liffey,  994  (611) 
Bamford,  W.,  landing-stages,  716 
Barlow,  H.  C.,  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Newington,  Surrey,  375 
Barretf,  R.,  improvements  in  laying 
asphalts,  673  (613) 

Barry,  E.  M,,  competitions,  676 
Beardmore,  N,  St.  B.,  the  rainfall,  873 
Betiridge,  £.,  steam  transit  on  canals,  139 
Blandford  & Jones,  buUders’  contracts, 
163  (181) 

Bonomi,  d.,  Flaxman’a  works, 39); 

Boyd,  D.  O.,  suggestions  as  to  fireproof 
constructions,  292 

Brabazoii,  &c.,  London  Hospital  Satur- 
day fund,  693,  (715) 

Brink,  D.  J.  V.,  the  word  "Wyk,”  139 
(158,  205) 

Bucknall,  B.,  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  as  an 
architect,  26 

Butler,  F.,  new  dwellings  in  Farringdon- 
road,  1056 
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Letters,  writers  of,  Ac.— con^tnuad. 
Carpenter,  E.  H.,  New  Shoreham 
Chureb  end  tba  “ emancipated  work- 
man,- 1081 

Cates,  A,,  employment  of  surveyors,  359 
Chretien,  J.,  lireprouf  construction,  163 
Chubb  A Son,  strong  rooms,  182 
Cole,  II  , the  importance  of  national 
investments  in  objects  of  science  and 
art,  982 

Colling,  J . K,,  English  medieval  foliage, 
661 

Conder,  F.  E.,  the  discoveries  in  the 
Troad,  98 

Cooke,  Chr.,  ancient  edifices,  271; 
Compton  Wynyate,  481;  Bilton  House! 
773 

Cruse,  T.,  irrigation  works,  India,  71-4 
Day,  j,,  improvements,  Glastonbury,  827 
Day,  \V,,  the  works  of  tha  late  Ower 
Jones,  -123 

Donaldson,  Prof.,  decoration  of  St 
Paul's,  BUI 

Drake,  Lh.,  architectural  treatment  of 
concrete  buildings,  370 
Dyason,  J.  H.,  to  prevent  bursting  of 
water-pipes,  359 

Bales,  C.,  Hanover  Chapel.  Eecent- 
Btreet,  139,  IKI 

Eastlake,  C.  L.,  caution  to  architects, 
207;  conlereuue  of  architects,  448 
Ellison,  W.,  builders’  contracts,  181  (162) 
Eyton,  H.  M.,  culverts  and  bridees  293 
(251,  274)  ® ’ 

Field,  K.,  disposal  of  house  slops,  633 
Foster,  J.E.,  state  of  Ivimble  Church. 

073,992  ' 

Francis,  E.  J.,  Old  London  os  visible  in 
_ maps,  -485  (349,  VW) 

FuUord  & Gidley,  Exeter  Architectural 
Society  and  the  cathedral  reredoa,  6« 
Fuller,  C.  F.,  desolation  of  the  Colos- 
Loudon, 

Furuiss,  F.,  the  strike  at  Chatham,  672 
Gant,  S.  C.,  sanitary  anthorities,  in- 
spectors of  uuisanoes,  and  metlical 
oliicers,  6i)5 

Gibbs,  It.  K.,  ventilation  of  Sheffield 
Music-hall,  76 

Gibs-u,  J,  M,.  Bricks,  18  ; landreclama- 
tion,  115  ; pussolana  and  fireclavs,  833 
(80u)  ‘ 

Grufl,  P'.  V.,  Grosvenor  Club  6S4 
Grabatn,  E.,  slate  of  St.  James's  Park, 

,R-  G>  estate  builders  and  the 
public-house  licensing  Act,  74 

■Smil.'li) 

Guillaume,  G.  11.,  modern  art  and  archi- 
tects, 66  (13) 

Hall,  i.,  the  Eleanor  crosses,  117  135- 
the  primitive  theatre,  224;  the  tale  of 
Troy  divine,  399  ; a lost  word  and  art, 

Haroton,  A.,  promoters’  liability  to 
recoup  rates,  IO8O  {1U2(),  lU3«j 
Hems,  .5.,  pro  ecclesia  Dei,  17,  67- 
Architectural  Museum,  034,  974  (965)' 
Hmchclilic.  T.  C.,  bad  building,  858 
^^'0  It)"  ' ventilation, 

Homer,  W.  S.,  Old  London,  422 
James,  \V.  H,,  builders'  tenders,  093 
(674) ; washable  ceilings,  895  (865, 873 
Jarvis,  H,,  Collius  d.  Ullman,  16 
Johnson,  C.  F.,  attraction,  I39 
Junes,  E.  R.,  concrete  in  blocks,  205 
Jones,  W.  H,,  the  Archeological  Asso- 
ciation and  the  tiaion  church  at  Brad- 
ford-on-Avon,  692 

Judge,  M.  H.,  London  Society  of  P’ore- 
men  Builders,  73-5  ^ 

Kerr,  Jas,,  Tentiiation,  an  A B C hint 
from  America,  28  ; warming  homes  and 
hearts,  226 

King,  W.  0.,  plumbers  abroad  and  at 
home,  632 

Knightley,  T.  E.,  architect's  responsi- 
biJities,  226  ; me  proposed  new  city 
Iruii  and  vogetablo  market.  632  1281 
■465,  666)  ' 

KuowJes,  J,,  the  architects  and  engineers, 


Letters,  writers  of,  Ac. — conlinuad. 

Pitman  A Cuthbertson,  tenders  for  8t. 
John’s  Church,  Horaelydown.  735 
(755) 

Power,  E.,  St.  Yedast  Foster  and  St. 

Miohael-lo-Querne,  421 
Pugin,  E.  W.,  as  to  the  decision  of  tha 
Institute  of  Architects,  034 
“Quondam,”  Kensington,  the  palace 
and  gardens,  114;  the  church  and 
people  of  Kensington,  181;  Leicester- 
square,  Piccadilly,  Kensington,  443, 

Heade,  T,  M.,  the  latest  craze,  573 
Richards,  T.  R.,  Temple-bar  stops  the 
way,  914 

Riddell,  W.,  damp  walls,  805 
Roberts,  IV.,  Sheffield  saw-makers,  814 
Robins,  E.  C.,  HanoverChapel,  161  (139) 
Hounjieu,  R.  L.,  the  desolation  of  the 
Colosseum,  139  (115) 

Rowell,  G.  A.,  London  and  its  fogs,  73; 

production  of  rain  at  will,  671 
Soames,  T.  L.,  new  building  for  the 
Timf$,  403  (368) 

Sorby,  T.  C.,  promoter's  liability  to 
recoup  rates,  1038  (1020,  1080) 

Stocks,  H.,  bridges  and  culverts.  274 
(251,293) 

Tarbuck,  £.  L.,  the  question  of  a new 
style  mathematically  considered,  338, 
336;  liabilities  of  landlords  and 
tenants  towards  third  persons,  402 
Thicke,  F.  E.,  Hospital  Saturday  fund. 
716  (593) 

Thomas,  W.  C.,  can  art  be  taught  ? 168 
(20-i  212,  233) ; the  question)of  a new 
style  mathematically  considered,  336 
(358) ; Wren's  intentions  in  respect  to 
the  decorations  of  8t,  Paul's,  676  ; the 
statue  of  Queen  Anue,  794  ; systematic 
study  of  art,  923 

Tobin,  M,,  ventilation  of  Leeds  Town- 
ball,  693(574) 

Tossell,  M.,  showing  when  gratings  will 
not  ventilate  sewers,  652 
Turner,  C.,  steel  bars  instead  of  bells 
162  (181,  646;  ’ 

A.,  a thought  from  the  papers, 

TValesby,  T.,  dampers  for  musical  bells 
1080 

Walcott,  M.  E.  C.,  a canopy,  73 
Walker,  J.  E.,  can  art  be  taught?  212 
(158,204,233) 

II  ar^e,  C.  A.,  Northumberland  House, 


Lahee,  C.,  slaughter-houses,  811 
^*(MoT'  ^ engineering,  630 

I-isb,  J.  J.,  the  future  of  concrete  for 
building  purposes,  336 
Lloyd,  IV.  A,  public  aquaria,  626; 
Southport  winter  garden  and  aqua- 
rium, 813;  carbonic  acid  engines,  «63 
Lund  A Bruckley,  bars  lustead  of  belts 
181(102,616)  ’ 
McMillan,  J.,  Brighton  aquarium,  631 
Mackenzie,  J.  J.,  sanitary  Jegislatiou,  98 
Maun,  J.  R.,  pijies  andpressure,  16;  hy- 
draulics, 2o7 

Mansbergh,  J.,  health  and  good  drain- 
age, Sherborne,  627 

Mansfield  A Sou,  Bt.  John's  Church 
Horselydown,  755  (735) 

Moore,  G.  B-,  amonument  toShakspearc, 
3'i2|  concerning  glass  pamting,  966 
Moore,  T.  A„  the  Uiad  of  Homer,  672 
Morgan,  J Mold  and  its  neighbourhood. 
896(811) 

Nichols,  IV.  T.,  what  is  a house?  464 

Noble,  T.  C.,  Temple  Bar,  733 
OfFor,  Geo.,  the  strike  in  the  slate 
quarries,  784 

Pan,  J.  C.,  fireproof  constructions,  220 
Pearse,  It.,  sea-water  for  Loudon,  359 
(422) 

Pneoe,  J.  S.,  the  Wilmington  figure  914 
Phillips,  J.,  sewer  building,  672  ’ 

Phillips,  S.  8 , Afsociated  Ajrt  Institute 
AfiS  ’ 


Pictoa,  J.  A.,  6t.  Nioholai'i 
Liverpool,  854 


Church, 


loyalty  to  employers,  693 
II  atling,  U.,  paintings  in  8t.  Mary’s 
Church,  Earl  Stonhaiu,  934 
Weeks,  H,,  sculpture  at  tha  Royal 
Academy,  293 

Weeks  A Co,,  warehouses  of  Mr. 

Mendel,  Manchester,  313 
Whitaker,  C.  U-,  a new  era  of  art,  13(56) 
IV  hitakor,  C.  H.,  art-masters,  designers, 
and  public  taste,  113 
II  hite,  W.  H.,  the  bedizeninent  of  St. 

Paul’s  Cathedral,  684,  034 
^^Ison,  J.  VV.,  registering  steam-gauge, 

Lewes,  opening  of  new  grand-stand,  357 
Liability  of  a Government  or  a local  autho- 
riiy  for  neglect  10  enforce  its  laws,  912 
Libels,  fourteen,  on  a surveyor,  16U 
Library,  opening  of  the  Blackburn,  free, 
aud  exhiSitiou,  628 

Library,  opening  of  museum  and,  at  Welsh- 
pool, 863 

Library,  proposed  public,  at  Bethnal- 
green,  1662 

Library,  Watford  public,  and  School  of 
Art,  924 

Libraries,  free  : for  Bethnal-green,  1037- 
Cheetham,  773;  Glasgow,  993;  Islington, 
957;  Lauuieth,  lu69;  Nottingham  1U59' 
St.  Pancros,  993  ; Sheffield,  lu59  ’ 

Libraries,  workmen's,  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood,  498 

Lil’e  in  great  cities,  dwellings  of  the  poor 
ia  Liverpool,  28 

Litl’ey,  foul  state  of  the,  Dublin,  611,  99j 
Lighthouse,  concrete,  at  Jersey,  523 
Lighthouse, new,  oil'  Morderney,  812 
Lighting,  public,  by  meter,  912 
Lighting,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  661 
Lighting,  the  public,  at  Kyde,  125 
Lightning,  damage  by,  aud  hail,  613 
Lights,  public,  and  improvement,  521 
Little  fishes  are  sweet,  713 
Lincoln’s-inn-Iields  to  the  Strand,  753 
Lious,  decay  of  Landseer's,  205,  358 
Liverpool  : aquarium  in,  27,  159;  central 
station  iu  Hauelaeh-street,  95 ; clearing 
away  at,  824;  goldsmith's  art  in,  325  • 
last  autumn  picture  exhibition  at,  207 ; 
Law  Courts,  proposed  site  for  the  uew, 
214;  Lime-street  railway  station,  great 
enlargement  of  tbe,  25 ; new  approaches 
to  the  river  at,  66,  4<>4;  opening  of  the 
Steble-street  bathe,  4i)0 ; progreas  of  the 
dock  extension,  631 ; proposed  uew  water 
supply  for,  -464;  Walker  gallery  of  art. 
303,  6O1'.  755  o / , 

Livingstone,  proposed  Scottish  national 
mouument  to,  358;  a tribute  to,  446 
Lloyds  and  strength  of  ships,  735 
Loans,  public,  for  building  and  improve- 
ment purposes,  633 

Local  Government  Board  and  workhouses, 
schools,  aud  infirmaries,  824 
Lockerbie,  a U.P.  parish  church  for,  444 
Loudon,  Brighton,  and  Bengal,  167 
London,  enlertainmeut  for,  116 
London,  government  of,  862 
Loudon,  old ; ae  viaible  in  maps,  349,  416, 
485;  budding  and  building  workmen  in 
728 ; spa,  81  ' 

London,  on  some  nuisances  and  absurdi- 
tias  in,  802 

London^^;grotection  of,  against  eonflagra-  j 


Longevity,  official,  643 
Look  back,  a partial,  social  and  sanitary,  3 
Lowe,  Mr,,  and  Mr.  Cole,  88 
Ludgaie-circus  and  Bridge-street,  archi- 
tectural improvements  in,  286 
Ludgate-circus,  new  buildings  near,  801 
Ludgate-hiil,  new  City  Bank,  1056 
Lumber  trade,  the,  274 
Lungs  of  London,  the,  211 

MACHINE,  “Mouarch”  mortising,  1080 
Machinery  and  labour,  picturesque,  42 
Machinery  and  workmen,  833 
Machinery,  wood-carving,  137 
MacMahon,  Marshal,  on  public  works  iu 
Paris,  173 

Madras  harbour,  1070 
Maiden-laue,  Covent-garden,  819 
Maidenhead  water  snpply,  1067 
Malta,  antiquities  of,  190 
Manchester,  a Cromwell  for,  676 
Manchester,  a new  cathedral  for,  387,  684 
Manchester  Exchange  and  Town-hall,  859 
Manchester  new  Town-hall,  339.  359 
Manchester  Inland  Revenue  Offices,  731 
Manchester  School  of  Art.  36,  76,  443 
Mansion  House,  a,  for  Bristol,  367 
Mansion  House,  Loudon,  Renovation  of,  26 
Manufactory,  pianoforte.  West  Kensing- 
ton, 1076 

Market,  Billingsgate,  866,  925  : approaches 
to,  103 1 

Market,  Cattle,  Newbury,  Berks,  205 
Market,  Cattle,  the  Corporation's  Metro- 
politan and  Foreign,  454;  proposed  new 
works  at,  973 
Market,  Covent-j 
Market,  Colnml 


wden,  covering  in,  863 
a,  and  the  Corporation, 

Market,  proposed  leather  and  hide,  for 
the  City,  213 

Market,  the  new  fruit,  Worcester,  952 
Markets  and  town-balls  on  easy  terms,  34 
Markets,  opening  of  Sc.  James's  whole- 
sale, Bradford,  662 

Marlborough  College,  openinB  of  the 
Bradley  Hall,  33  ^ » 

Marylebone  new  infirmary  buildings  in,  98 
Masonic  Hall,  dedication  of  a new  in 
Berwick,  125 

Massachusetts,  U.8.,  industrial  art  educa- 
tion in,  W1 

Massiveness  in  architectural  designs,  on 
301  fi  i . 

Masters  and  men,  33,  744 
Mechanics’  Institution,  decoration  of  the 
Nottingham,  813 

Mechanism,  the  powers  of  modern 
influence  on  art,  706 
Melbourne,  751,  814 
ilclbourne  Institute  of  Surveyors,  79J 
Memorial:  the  Balfe,  510;  the  Clement, 
Shrewsbury,  886 ; the  Harvey,  Folke- 
stone, 334  ; the  Prince  Consort,  Hoi- 
born,  44;  the  Simpson,  794 
Msmorials,  250 

Mersey,  the  tunnel  under  the,  76 
Metal,  ancieut  art-work  in,  281 
Metals  in  Homer,  671,  732.  752 
Metropolis,  government  of  the,  116 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ; and  dis- 
triot  surveyors,  203;  and  tbe  Building 
Act,  233;  annual  report,  398;  balconies 
aud  stauds,  232;  the  loan  to,  180 
Metropolitan  Alanagement  Act,  width  of 
roads  under  the,  206 
MichelangeJo  Buonarotti,  129,  172 
Middlesbrough,  the  growth  of,  692 
MUl,  large  cotton,  at  Bolton,  834 
Mind  and  mechanism  in  workmanship, 

Mine  managers,  contrition  of  the,  and  tbe 
Builder,  874 

Mines,  danger  of  building  over,  044 
Mining  vUIages,  sanitary  state  of,  983 
MtaceUanes:  see  weekly  Numbers 
Moab,  discoveries  in,  282 
Modern  art  and  architects,  56 
Mold,  a visit  to,  aud  its  neighbourhood 
North  Wales,  811,  895 
Mont  St.  Michel,  France,  606 
Montreal,  the  pavement  question  in,  -40) 
Monument,  Kemp,  and  the  Scott,  89 
Mouument,  Lady  Beaconafield's,  Hughen- 
den  Church,  908 

Mouumeut  to  the  late  Dr,  Sale,  vicar  of 
Sheffield,  415 

Monumental,  18,  58,  293,  401,  484,  61] 
655,  692,  811,  994,  1020,  1040,  1080  ' 

Monuments,  bronze,  in  London,  637 
Monuments,  historical,  in  France,  620,  640 
Monuments,  public,  and  their  position,  671 
Monuments,  recent  cemetery,  2-40 
Monuments,  rude  stone,  in  Kent  and 
Oxfordshire,  -446,  735 
Monuments,  the  permauenoe  of  our,  204 
Mortuaries,  parish,  215  ; for  Battersea, 
964;  Clerkenwell,  4-44  ; Islington,  358 
Museum,  British  : and  the  lata  Mr. 
Deutscb,  283 ; and  something  wanted 
1008 

Museum,  Mrs.  Bowes'a  mansion  and  Bar- 
nard Castle,  158 

Museum  of  Arms,  opening  of  the  Bir- 
mingham, 835 

Museum,  wanted  a,  of  casts,  325 
Museum,  opening  of  new,  and  library  at 
Welshpool,  863 

Museum,  Royal  Architectural,  955,  974, 
1024 

Museum,  South  Kensington,  a peep  at,  961 ; 

intended  completion  of,  601 
Museum,  South  London,  196,  328 
Museum  and  galleries,  public,  484 
Museums,  on  technical,  65 
Music  by  telegraph,  712 
Music,  Training  School  of,  117,  699 

NAIL-MAKERS,  tbe  felicities  of  nail- 
^making,  827 

National  .Gallery,  the  new  Courts  of  Jus- 
■ and  the,  353 


National  Gallery,  377,  402;  the  power 
of  varnish  and  glazing,  621;  pictures 
iu  tbe,  644;  new  buildings  at,  9^ 
Nature,  carving-tools  of,  66 
New-road,  the,  21 ; encroachments,  57 
New  Zealand,  927 

Newcastle,  new  police-court  for,  446; 
alterations  and  adaptation  of  buildings 
at,  543;  the  High  School,  771 
Newgato-street,  the  fall  of  houses  in,  379 
Newington  Butts  improvement  and  the 
new  parish  church,  336,  357 
Newington,  church  of  St.  Mary,  375 
Newport,  the  Alexandra  doesworks  aud 
buildings  at,  1069 

Night-soil  and  house-refuse,  Rochdale 
system  of  removing,  313 
North  of  England,  disclosures  from  the, 
291,  338 

Northampton,  soirees  and  lectures  at,  733 
Northamptonshire  combination,  tbe  sani- 
tary inspectors  of  the,  116 
NortSendeo,  new  Tatton  Arms  Hotel,  389 
Northern  capitals,  an  art  tour  in,  1 
Nottingham,  293;  in  olden  times,  272; 
school  of  art,  115 

Northumberland  House,  Strand,  500,  812  ; 

tbe  materials  of,  774 
Noxious  businesses,  the  law  on,  645 
Nutlield  Briory,  Surrey,  53,  151 

OBELISK  at  Bromley,  412 
Observatory  in  Birdcage- walk,  25 
Observatory,  a glance  at  the  Koval,  Green- 
wich, 1043 

Offices,  Economic  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany’s, Blackfriars,  669 
Offices,  Inland  Revenue,  Mauchester,  731 
Offices,  new,  for  the  Lewisham  Board  of 
Works,  692 

Offiers,  new  of  the  South  Yorkshire  and 
North  Derbyshire  Minors’  Association, 
Barnsley,  965 

Offices,  new  public,  Greenwich,  1018 
Offices,  new  public,  Penge,  76 
Offices,  Public  Works,  Bombay,  437 
Open  spaces  and  building  operations  et  the 
East  end,  1014 

Open  spaces  and  healthful  life,  304 
Open  spaces  and  Trafalgar-square,  866,  885 
Opera-house,  new,  Paris,  414,952;  vase 
for,  745 

Ordnance  survey,  the  civil  surveyors  em- 
ployed on  the,  527 
Organs,  iraprovomout  in,  193 
Oneotalism,  what  it  has  done,  and  wbal  it 
1 1 will  do,  799 

Ornamental  grounds,  Southoort,  83 
Ornamentation  of  the  Romanesque,  Tran- 
sitional, and  Lancet  periods  iu  the  north 
of  France,  1067 

Orphanage,  new,  Bartrams,  South  Hamp- 
stead, 687 

Outlook,  the  industrial,  of  1874,  101 
Oven,  Messrs.  Minton’s  patent,  399 
Overcrowding  in  the  soldiers'  cottages  on 
Woolwich  Common,  1070 
Overtime,  prohibition  of,  in  Scotland,  512 
Oxford,  works  at,  335  ; works  and  im- 
provements in,  903  ; architecture  at,  033 
Oxford-street,  improvements  in,  95 

PADDINGTON  PUBLIC  BATHS  end 
Washhouses,  03 

Painters,  the  early  Scottish,  882 
Palace,  an  editorial,  433 
PaU  Mall,  121 

Pantechnicon,  destruction  of  the,  Bel- 
gravia,  150;  inquest,  167 
Paris,  cost  of  plants  and  (lowers  in,  339 
Paris  news: — Arcade  of  Franfoia  I.,  6; 
cessation  of  work  in,  6;  Hotel  of  the 
Orleans  family,  195;  level  of  the  Seine, 

6;  Marshal  Bazaiue’e  Hdtel,  46;  model 
theatre,  6 ; new  commemorative  move- 
ment, 195  ; New  Year  Barsques  on  the 
Boulevards,  6;  sale  of  public  property 
in,  46;  School  of  Industrial  Art,  46 
Paris,  Oubau's  tomb,  313 
Paris,  new  opera-house,  414,  745 
Paris  notes,  747,  862 
Paris,  promenades  of,  943,  959,  1047 
Paris,  supply  of  water  in,  972 
Park,  a,  left  to  nature,  337 ; at  Brixton,  6<)4 
Parliament-street,  682 
Pavements,  horseshoeing  and  the,  191 
Paving  in  Lambeth,  cost  of,  283 
Paving  slabs,  preservation  of  argillaceous. 

674 

Peabody,  new  buildings,  Bermondsey,  707; 

Stamford-street,  348 
Peabody  trust,  217 

Peckham,  a new  building  estate  at,  993 
Peebles,  a ramble  about,  825 
Penge,  new  public  offices  at,  75 
Periodicals,  foreign  art,  OCRI 
Perspectograph,  a,  273 
Photographs  from  the  Arohiteotoral  Mu- 
seum, -186 

Physical  commotions,  614 
Pictures,  bequest  of,  declined  at  Birming- 
ham, 1078 

Picturesque  labour  and  machinery,  42 

Piecework,  sub-contract  and,  -463 

Pier,  extension  of  the  Blackpool,  852 

Pilate's  wife,  the  dream  of,  587 

Pipe,  a strong,  304 

Plagues  (The)  of  Dublin,  587 

Plants,  cost  of,  and  flowers  in  Paris,  339 

Plants,  some,  that  are  useful,  312 

Plasterers'  Company,  prizes  of  tbe,  33 

Plumbers  abroad  and  at  home,  633 

Police-court,  uew,  for  Newcastle,  410,  947 

Police-station,  new,  in  the  City,  454 

Police-station,  new,  Kensington,  160 

Pompeii,  from,  137 

Poorest,  houses  for  the,  485 

Portland  cement,  strength  of,  64 

Post-office  library,  re-openiog  of,  27 

Post-ofEoe,  new,  Carlisle,  182 

Pottery  ; ancieut  Syrian,  496 ; Lambeth, 

39  painting  on,  412,  494 
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Powder  stores,  construction  of,  near  Liver- 
pool, 923 

Prism,  Troy,  treasure  trove  of,  124 
Priestley,  tbe,  statue,  Birmingaam,  664 
Prison,  new  convict,  Rochester,  404 
Procession,  the  Imperial,  glanced  at  ar- 
tiaticallv,  231 

Promcnsde  and  new  street  in  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  106 
Proportion  and  syruraetry,  188 
Public  health,  a manual  of,  103 
Puolio  Health  Act,  183 
Public  worhs  abroad,  927  j in  Paris,  Mar- 
shal MacMahou  on,  173 
Pugin  travelling  studentship,  226 
Pulpit,  new  memorial,  — Peterborough 
Cathedral,  860 

Pulpit  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  988 
Pumps,  Messrs.  Warner’s,  and  windmills, 
I'Oit 

Puzzolnna,  natural  and  artiUcial,  800,  833 

QUEBEC  INSTITUTE,  1039 
Question,  the,  from  another  view,  178 

RAFFELLE,  a Madonna  by,  34 
Railway:  Bridge,  proposed,  over  the 
River  Dee,  74 

Bridge,  the  great  Forth,  272 
Clearing-house,  46 
Construction,  expenditure  on,  765 
East  London,  7»2  ; under  the  London 
Docks,  202  ; disaster  at,  250 
Enlargement  of  the  South  Western, 
station  at  Clapbam  Junction,  49'J 
Enlargement  of  the  Waterloo,  station 
and  improvements  in  Lambeth,  397 
Expenditure,  statistics  of,  654 
Finsbuty  Park  and  Highbury,  826 
Great  Eastern  Metropolitan  Exten.,  80 
Great  Northern,  new  goods  depdt  in 
Farringdon-road,  397 
Great  terminal,  station,  &o.,  Glasgow,  833 
Inveslmenta,  returns  of,  18 
Iron  exports,  914 
Lima  and  Pisco,  863 
Matters,  486,  714 

Metropolitan,  extension  works  and 
MoorfleldsR.  C.  church,  303 
Metropolitan  District  new,  to  Haminer- 
smitli,  8l2 

Mileage  oftho  United  Kingdom,  1009 
New,  London  and  Maidstone,  475 
New  station  at  Anerley,  389 
New  Waverley,  statiou  of  the  North 
British,  712 

North-East  Lancaphiro  to  Scotland, 
from,  69 

Opening  of  a new  station  at  Bolton,  827 
Projected,  operations  in  Glasgow,  685 
Projects,  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and 
the  City  new,  203 

Stations  aud  rolling  stock  of  the  North 
Eastern,  66 

Station  at  York,  the  gigantic,  412 
Tramway,  gas,  and  water  Bill,  302 
Wooden,  399 

Railways,  aggregate  mileage  of  Con- 
tinental and  foregn,  827 
Railways  in  New  Zealand,  927 
Rainfall,  the,  837 
Bauelsgh,  Vauxhall  and,  323 
Rats,  a plague  of  and  hints  for  their  de- 
struction, 1060 
Reading,  drainage  of,  3(14 
Record,  a yearly,  of  science  and  art,  747 
Rectory  Nursery  Estate,  East  Dulwich,  814 
Registration,  the  new.  Act,  733 
Bennie,  the  late  Sir  John,  773 
Reredos:  Exeter  Cathedral,  difficulty,  8, 
68;  decision,  3^2,  367 
New,  Berkhamstead  church,  683 
8t.  Cuthbert's,  Darlington,  445 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Walworth,  6 
Worcester  Cathedral,  228,  370 
Retrospective,  1063 
Revue  G4nerale  de  TArchiteeture,  145 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  and  a glance  at  his 
way  of  work,  6 

Rhosesmor,  North  Wales,  793 
Bhy],  reopening  of  children’s  convalescent 
home,  4C2 

Rhyl  Town-hall,  ir72 
Richmond,  ‘‘Star  aud  Garter,”  635 
Richmond  water-supply,  66,  464 
Riot  on  Chelsea  Bridge,  311 
Ritualism  as  an  art  influence,  846,  932 
Roads  : adoption  of,  by  local  authoriticB, 
904;  width  of,  under  Metropolitan 
Management  Act,  206 
Rochdule  system  of  removiug  night  soil  and 
house  refuse,  313;  tub  system,  236,  261 
Rochester,  new  convict  prison,  404 
Roe,  the  late  John,  260 
Roman  exoloration  fund,  962 
Rome,  archteology  in,  41,  327 
Rome,  Taylor  and  Cresy’s,  679 
Roofs,  Desfeux’s  leather  board  for  cover- 
ing, 931 

Rotherham  Independent  College,  399 
Ruins  of  Camboja,  Indo-China,  419 
Runcorn,  foul  state  of,  608 
Russian,  the,  aud  his  way  of  work,  436 
Russian  workpeople,  homes  for,  324 
Ryde,  the  public  lighting  of,  125 
Ryde  waterworks  assessment,  926 
bt,  Alban’s,  saving  the  tower  of,  86 
8t.  James's  Park,  state  of,  214 
6t.  Lawrence,  tbe,  notes  from  America,  64 
St.  Michel,  church  of,  Troy,  115 
St,  Pancras,  Kentish,  Camden,  and  Somers 
Towns,  886 

St.  Pancras  Vestry-hall  competition,  313 
Sale,  monnment  to  the  late  Dr.,  415 
Sand, 847 

Sanitary  Act,  the  new,  893 
Sanitary  and  artistic  requirements,  houses 
in  reference  to,  04 

Sanitary  arrangements  in  barrack  and 
camps,  190 

Sanitary  and  other  improvements,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on,  378 


Sanitary  and  industrial  question  and  the 
general  election,  86 

Sanitary  and  social,  a partial  look  back,  3 
Sanitary  buUdiugs,  extensive,  for  the  me- 
tropolis, 953 

Sanitary  ongineeriug,  510,  630 
Sanitary  engineers  and  Government,  491 
Sanitary,  early  notes  on  health  and,  664 
Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  Asso- 
ciation of  Municipal  and,  196,  377,  420, 
706,773;  at  Leicester,  248  ; Yorkshire 
district,  340 

Sanitary  inspectors  of  Ibo  Northampton- 
shire combination,  116 
Sanitary  inspectors,  duties  of,  001 
Sanitary  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  613 
Sanitary  laws,  as  to  the  actual  state  of,  760 
Sanitary  matters,  161,  268,  624,  693,  96-1, 
1020,  1029,  1068 

Sanitary  matters  in  the  country : Biggles- 
wade, 854;  Carlisle,  854;  Cirencester, 
854;  Preston,  854;  Sedgley,  864;  atone, 
854 

Sanitary  prospects  of  1874,  22 
Sanitary  state  of  Newquay,  Cornwall,  814 
Sanitary  students  in  Birmingham,  984 
Sanitary  work,  363  ; first  principles  in,  1023 
Sashes,  getatable,  339 
Savages  aud  leases,  732 
Scamped  church  work,  834 
School  architecture,  -151 
School  Board  instruction,  the  Kindergarten 
system,  194 

School  Board  Schools  : Metropolitan : — 
Battersea,  65;  Bermondsey,  478 ; Com- 
mercial-road, 322  ; Chelsea,  378  ; Cam- 
den-town,  914,  1038  ; CTerkenwell,  973 ; 
Forest-hill,  Grove-road,  322;  Hamp- 
stcad-road,  322;  Islington,  York-road, 
55 ; Kentisb-town,  322  ; Kensington 
(north),  225  ; Kensington  (south),  Ui28; 
Kingsland,  794;  London,  17,  116,  182, 
293,466,  460,  647;  London  (south),  682, 
715,924;  Lambeth, 795:  Nottmg-hill, 924; 
Walworth,  225,  984;  Wandsworth,  322 
School  Board  Schools  : Provincial:— 
Alibotts  Bromley,  628  ; Aberystwitb, 
734  ; Bradford,  303,  648.  761  ; Bristol, 
628,  734;  Broome,  1068:  Conisbrough, 
17  ; Cliii’ton,  612  ; Grofton,  528;  Cowpen, 
Northumberland,  734;  Cannock,  1058: 
Driffield, 836 ; Dudley,914;  Derby,1028; 
Edinburgh,  17,  486,  612,  914;  Evesham, 
628;  Eye,  528;  Foulsham,  1068;  Gates- 
head, 796;  Goole,  924;  Gnosall,  975; 
High  W'yeombe,  261;  Hatcbara,  611; 
Halifax,  528;  Ilkeston,  628;  Kingswin- 
lord,  914,  924;  Leeds,  73,  i82,  683,  984; 
Leicester,  27-1,  716,  1028;  Lentou,613; 
Liverpool,  407,  8-ti,  966;  Llanaelhaiarn, 
182;  Llangollen,  924;  Llanteriiam,  481 ; 
Long  Buckley,  764;  Long  Eaton,  1058; 
Lurgan,  975  ; Messall,  628  ; Middles- 
brough,  182;  Morley,  975;  Newcastle; 
303;  Norwich,  '167;  Nottingham,  379, 
1058;  Poringland,  1058;  Portsmouth, 
370;  Kainford,  Lancashire,  628;  Rugeley, 
613;  South  Berstoad,  407;  Shaviugton, 
715;  ShetBeld,  704;  Shields  (north), 612; 
Shields  (south),  734;  Stoke-upoo-Trent, 
467:  Stourbridge,  1039;  Tannington, 
274;  Tipton,  303;  Walsham,  225;  Wil- 
lastoD, -185;  Witter6h8m,  528,  975;  Yel- 
verton,  984;  Y’ork,  628 
Scbool-buildingnews : see  weekly  Numbers 
School  butldiugs  and  fittings,  lidl 
School  commissioners  for  Dulwich  College, 
the  new  scheme  of  the  endowed,  194 
School,  female,  of  art,  923 
School,  ladies'  oollegiate,  Belfast,  28 
School  of  Practical  Engineering,  Crystal 
Palace,  3e7,  684 

School,  opening  of  Norfolk  county,  804 
School,  the  High,  Newcastle,  771 
School,  Wolverhampton  new  grammar,  338 
Schools  of  Art,  76,  675;  Barnsley,  836; 
Bradford  mechanics’,  aud  Institute,  206; 
Cambridge,  206;  Carlisle,  1002;  City, 
1002;  Dorchester,  874;  Dublin,  180; 
Etheldreda,  Ely,  883;  Hanley,  031; 
Keighley,  964;  Kidderminster,  88; 
Leeds,  031 ; Liverpool  operative  science 
classes,  883;  London  (North),  963; 
London  (West), ,76;  Macclesfield,  836; 
Maidstone,  183;  Manebestor,  36, 76,  443; 
Newcastle  College  of  Physicians,  883 ; 
Nottingham,  116;  Oxford,  1002;  Bead- 
ing, 984;  Ryde,  76;  St.  Alban's,  931; 
Salisbury,  1059;  Sheffield,  183;  Ton- 
bridge,  931;  Warrington,  183,  1068; 
Watt'ord,  924 

Schools,  opening  of  new,  at  Griffith  Town, 
Monmouthshire,  831 
Schools,  Haverstock-hill,  891 
Schools,  health  in,  218 
Schools,  movable,  574 
Schools,  Melyn,  196 

Schools,  St.  Margaret's,  Moss-side,  Man- 
chester, 904 

Science  for  working  men.  Lord  Derby  and, 
64 

Scoti-Monasticon,  762 
Scotland,  from,  77,  274,  294,  314,  416,  627, 
644,  634,  651,  736,  812,  865.  035 
Sculpture  in  the  Exhibition,  343 
Sculpture,  individualised,  in  London,  102 
Sculpture,  Grsco,  Buddhistic,  196 
Sewage  farms,  Crewe,  and  works,  571 
Sewage  farming,  214 

Sewage  ol  Lonaon,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
and  the,  734 

Sewage  of  Solihull  and  Balsall  Heath, 
Birmingham,  401 

Sewage  oF  towns,  London  sewage  and,  378 
Sewage  of  Huxton  and  Roby,  993 
Sewage,  intermittent  downward  filtration 
of,  764  (891) 

Sewage  irrigation  at  Leamington,  763 
Sewage  manure,  1028 
Sewage,  purification  of,  693 
Sewage,  scheme  of,  and  otfier  improve- 
ments  at  Batley,  671  ’ 


Sewage  problem,  a new  fuel,  444 
Sewage,  the  Wimbledon,  486 
Sewage  works : opening  of  tbe  country,  404 
466,647;  Hertford,  1028 
Sewer  gas  and  water  traps,  973 
Sewers,  choked,  656 
Shadow  of  Death,  the,  83,  105 
Shaft,  Messrs.  Gostling’s,  Northfleet,  Ti5 
Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  Battersea,  232  ; 
the  drainage  of,  776;  workmen’s  chapel 

Shakspeare,  the  text  of, — The  Globe,  337 
Sheffield  Manour,  Mary  Queen  of  Soots’ 
prison,  29 

Sheffield,  street  improvement  at,  404 
Ships;  iron,  1038;  Lloyd'sand  the  strength 
or,  735  ; watertight  compartments  in 
iron,  951 

Phoreditch,  improvements  in,  793 

Simpson  memorial,  794 

Site  as  it  concerns  the  builder,  820 

Silica,  45 

Sinai,  Mount,  173 

Skeletons,  ancient,  in  Ramsgate,  804 
Skelmersdale,  the  shocking  state  of,  97 
Slag,  utilisation  of,  as  a building  mate- 
rial, 608 

Slate  quarries,  the  strike  in,  785 
Slaughter-houses  Act,  793,  835 
Blaugbter-housea  and  legislation,  334 
Slaughter-houses,  erection  of  new,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  605 
Slaoghter-houses  : Kensington,  873;  Lon- 
don, 287,  357,  358,  621 
Slip,  an  awkward,  753 
‘‘  Soaping,”  992 

Social  and  sanitary,  a partial  look  back,  3 
Social  Science  Association,  57;  the  sani- 
tary  aud  educational  exhibition,  273; 
slanghter-houses  and  future  legislation, 
334;  congress,  683,  822,  86-1;  exhibition 
of  sanitary  appliances,  823;  pure  air, 
water,  and  soil,  845;  art  teaching,  851 ; 
trade  unionism,  851;  England  in  com- 
petition with  Europe,  852;  reclamation 
of  waste  lands,  8.52  ; pollution  of  rivers, 
861  ; domestic  economy,  862;  sewage  of 
towns,  871 ; intermittent  downward  fil- 
tration, 701',  891  ; taxation  and  govern- 
ment, local,  67 

Society  of  Architects,  Manchester,  582,  623 
Society  of  Arts,  proceedings  of: — Eastern 
art  and  its  influence  on  European  maiiu- 
facturea  and  taste,  194,  138;  bells  and 
modern  improvements  for  chiming  and 
carillon,  20),  224  J industrial  chemistry, 
221 ; the  proposed  Channel  tunnel,  256; 
symbolism  of  Oriental  art,  355,  400; 
ornamental  work  in  metal,  375;  timber 
houses,  419;  importance  of  a special 
organisation  for  tue  diffusion  of  sanitary 
knowledge,  442;  conversazione,  651  ; 
expediency  of  protection  of  inventions, 
lots : stove  competition,  1081 
Society  of  British  Artists,  306,  1067 
Society  of  French  Artists,  4.32,  962 
Society  of  Lady  Artists,  275 
Soldiers’  cottages,  overcrowding  in  the,  on 
Woolwich-common,  1070 
Somersetshire  history,  751 
Sounds  at  sea,  66 
Spa,  Old  London,  81 

Hpauieh  artisans,  dwellings  of  tbe,  and 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  691 
Spontaneous  combustion  from  tbe  use  of 
oils,  485 

Spring  latch,  a tale  of  a,  655 
Square,  Leicester,  ninety  years  ago,  609 ; 
reformation  of,  66,  66  ; the  ground  work 
in,  656;  new  street  between,  and  Oxford- 
street,  993 

Square,  Sloane,  the  ruins  of,  651 
Square,  'Trafalgar,  855,  866 
Squares,  Paris  : of  Art  and  Sciencaa,  1047  ; 
of  the  Tower  of  St.  Jacques,  1047;  of 
the  Trinity,  1047  (942.  959). 

Stage,  early  history  of  the,  305 
Stained  glass,  78,  98,  296,  487,  574,  736, 
772,  074,  1050 

Stand  accident  at  Lincoln  races,  -166 
‘‘  Star  and  Garter,”  Richmond,  535 
Statuary  and  morula  in  tbe  States,  660 
Statue  of  John  Bunyan,  l‘)6 
Statue,  Sir  Titus  Salt's,  at  Bradford,  673 
Steam  cultivation  by  a Norfolk  farmer, 
662 

Steam,  the  utillsatiou  of  waste,  162 
Steam  transit  ou  canals  and  sh^tow  waters, 
a new  method  of,  109, 139 
Stockwell  Green,  proposed  building  on, 
847,  864,  893,  963,  994.  1009,  1027,  10/8 
Stone  carvings,  concentric  circled,  in  Ire- 
land, 74 

Stone,  decay  of,  in  buildings,  612,  691 
SUine-drossing  machine,  uew,  159 
Stone-rubber,  Wilkinson's  vertical,  29 
Stoneware,  some  recent  inventions  and 
applications  of,  Lambeth,  39J 
Storm,  damage  by  tbe  late,  902,  1037 
Storm  disastrous  eS'eet  of  the  late,  in 
London, 633 

Street  improvements  : in  Lambeth,  397 ; 

Sheffield,  404;  Swansea,  276 
Street  pavements,  lOS 
Street  traffic,  asphalte,  wood,  or'  granite 
for,  27 

Streets,  proposed  expenditure  on, — Bir- 
mingham, 404 
Strike,  a righteous,  774 
Strong-rooms,  dampness  in,  814,  855,873, 
884,  896,  913,  965 

Subsidence  of  the  road  and  sewers  in  Ken- 
siugton-square,  953 
Sub-contracts  and  piecework,  463 
8uuderland  town-hall  plans,  531 
Surveyor,  a trap  for  the.  634 
Surveyors  and  engineers,  693 
Surveyors,— engineers  vertu$  borough,  632 
Surveyors,  Institute  of, — Land  Glauses 
Act,  44,  64,  129;  agricultural  geology, 
-430 ; Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  500 ; 
land  tenure  and  inclosure,  1029 


Snrveyora,  oiviJ,  employed  on  the  Ordnance 
survey,  527 

Surveyors,  Institute  of,  Melbourne,  793 
Surveyors,  working  v.  scientific,  1068 
Surveyorsbips,  98,  106,  136,  161,  226,  272, 
313,  409,  421,  676,  704,  806 
Symbolism  of  Oriental  ornament,  355 
Symmetry,  proportion  and,  188,  226 
Synagogue,  new  Jewish:  Liverpool,  773; 
consecration  of  a,  Middlesbrough,  575; 
new,  Paris,  719,  931 

TATTERSALL'S,  471 
Telegraphic  progress,  834 
Temple,  the,  584,  802 

Temple  Bar,  683,  733;  demolition  of,  673  ; 
stops  tbe  way,  914;  and  the  new  Law 
Courts,  1064 

Temple  railings  on  the  Embankment.  282 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  restoration  of,  512 
Thames  : boats  at  the  piers,  713 ; overflow 
of  the,  303,  1061 
Thames-street,  619 

Thames,  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  and 
tbe,  frontage,  444 

Theatre,  Globe,  303;  the  text  of  Sbak- 
speare,  337 

Theatre:  Haymarket,  466 ; new,  Margate, 
643;  new.  South  London,  2-17;  sale  of 
Her  Majesty’s,  and  the  Opera  Arcade, 
447;  the  primitive,  224;  the  Wagner, 
Bayreuth,  627 

Thoroughfare,  a much-needed,  75 
Thoroughfares,  proposed  iinproved,  be- 
tween Clapham  Common  and  the  West 
End,  2.’;0 
Tiles,  the 
Timber  a 

Timber,  the  American,  question,  313 
Timber,  the  preservation  of,  7li 
Timber  trade,  depression  in  the,  in  tbe 
North,  1037 

Timet,  new  buildings  for  the,  368,  403 
Tito’s,  Sir  W.,  legacy,— study  of  Italian 
architectnre,  1028 

Tomb  of  Mrs.  \V.  B,  Waterlow,  666 
Tomb,  Duban'a,  Paris,  313 
Tooting  Common,  conversion  of,  1057 
Tower,  the,  a National  Muaeum,  803 
Tower,  saving  the,  of  8t.  Alban's,  b5 
Towers,  Carlton,  Selby,  Yorkshire,  478 
Town-halla  : — Markets  aud,  on  easy  terms, 
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An  Art  Tonr 
in 

Northern  Ca]}itals, 


r "was  hinted,  a 
Eoason  or  two  back, 
that  the  Alps  were 
becoming  de  trop  to 
the  tonrist,  and  that 
their  place,  as  a 
region  for  feats  of 
pedestrianiem  and 
mountain  - scram- 
bling, was  likely 
to  be  taken  by  ‘ ‘ the 
frosty  Caucasus,” 
to  which  some 
ardent  holiday, 
makers  had  acted 
as  pioneers.  How 
far  the  prediction  has  yet  been  realised  does  not 
concern  us  hero;  but  the  movement  in  favour 
of  a new  “ playground  of  Europe  ” has  its 
counterpart  among  the  seekers  after  recreation 
of  a more  msthetio  nature.  The  array  of  fine- 
art  connoisseurs  are  growing  over-familiar  with 
the  galleries  of  Italy  5 the  valuable  but  somewhat 
limited  treasures  of  Spain  have  been  pretty  well 
overhauled;  and  there  is  now  a divergence 
towards  the  lands  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
in  search  of  paintings  or  articles  of  vertiL  less 
familiar  to  the  compiler  or  the  reader  of  note- 
books. This  tendency,  however,  is  perhaps  not 
merely  due  to  a desire  for  change,  but  also  to  a 
perception  of  the  gradual  opening  up  of  pro- 
spects  for  an  artistic  career  for  some  of  the 
northern  nations  which  have  entered  more 
recently  into  the  field  of  intellectual  civilisation. 
Tho  blossoms  of  the  humatr  intellect  seem,  in 
some  degree,  to  depend  on  the  same  influences 
which  call  to  life  and  luxuriance  those  of  the 
inanimate  world.  Beautiful  conceptions  spring 
up  and  take  form  first  and  most  luxuriantly 
under  a southern  sun.  They  lie  dormant  for 
generations  longer,  or  appeal’  but  as  rude  imita- 
tions,  for  tho  most  part,  in  less  temperate 
climates.  How  far  and  in  what  manuor  the 
southern  arts  have  influenced  the  most  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  and  what  is  the  chance  for 
a new  and  original  growth  of  art  in  some  of 
these  more  inclement  regions,  which  (like 
Russia)  are  rising  in  the  scale  of  civilisation, 
are  considerations  suggested  and  partly  answered 
in  Mr.  Beavington  Atkinson’s  recently-published 
account  of  “An  Art  Tour  to  Northern  Capitals,” 
over  territory  “ which,  though  not  unexplored, 
has  scarcely  become  beaten  ground.” 

The  line  of  exploration  hero  adopted  leads  us 
through  the  capitals  adjoiniug  the  Baltic,  Copen. 
bagen,  Christiana,  and  Stockholm ; thence  to 


the  Eiuland  towns  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  Abo,  Helsingfors,  and  Wiborg;  and 
thence,  southward,  through  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  Kief,  the  pre-eminently  sacred  city 
of  Russia.  Tho  practical  value  of  the  book  lies 
in  the  categorical  information  given  as  to  the 
contents  of  museums  and  galleries  of  art  in 
these  places,  some  of  them  but  little  visited  by 
Englishmen;  a good  deal  of  the  iutercst  of  it 
lies  in  tho  descriptions  of  the  material,  social, 
and  artistic  aspects  of  the  places  visited,  and 
the  inferences  suggested  as  to  their  future  part 
in  the  development  of  the  arts.  In  regard  to 
the  first  point,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
treasures  possessed  by  some  of  these  northern 
capitals  will  probably  surpriso  a good  many 
readers.  Denmark,  to  begin  with,  appears  to 
have  systematised  the  collection  of  tho  various 
kinds  of  ancient  relics  in  metal  work,  &c.,  gene- 
rally comprised  under  the  vague  term  “ autiqu’. 
ties,”  to  a degree  scarcely  accomplished  in  any 
other  country.  “ The  Museum  of  Antiquities  of 
the  North,”  we  are  assured,  “ would  alone  excuse 
a pilgrimage  to  Copenhagen”  ; and  the  richness 
of  this  and  other  collections  in  Denmark  is,  in 
part,  owing  to  tho  interest  taken  in  the  matter 
by  tho  Government,  who  recommend  the  country 
people  to  preserve  even  tho  most  poor  and  trivial 
specimens,  the  law  providing,  moreover,  that  all 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  found  shall  be  for- 
warded  at  once  to  the  royal  collections,  where 
the  full  value  of  the  metal  will  be  paid.  The 
amount  and  size  of  the  articles  of  ancient  gold 
work  in  the  museums  of  Copenhagen,  Christiana, 
Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg,  would  almost 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  ouirent  value  of  the 
precious  metal  was  much  less  than  what  it  is 
now,  at  the  time  when  these  articles  were  fabri- 
cated, or  that  it  was  in  much  fewer  hands  ; which 
latter  certainly  is  probable  enough.  The  col. 
lected  old  masters  at  Copenhagen  are  mostly  of 
the  Dutch  school ; not  presenting  the  finest 
attributes  of  tho  school,  but  “ sufficient  to  give 
an  untravelled  Dane  a fair  general  idea  ” in 
regard  to  it,  as  well  as  other  European  schools 
more  or  less  represented.  National  art  seems  to 
have  produced  no  great  results asyet  in  Denmark; 
and  it  is  curious  to  find  here,  as  iu  others 
of  what  may  be  called  the  outlying  northern 
towns  of  Europe,  where  one  might  expect 
national  individuality  of  style,  uncontaminated 
to  any  great  extent  by  foreign  influence, 
such  abundant  evidence  of  the  academical 
influence  of  tho  Prance  and  Italy  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present.  In  these  comparatively  poor 
countries  (Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway),  tho 
first  idea  for  a man  who  evinced  any  talent  as 
an  artist,  seems  to  have  been,  to  get  away  from 
his  native  town  and  study  at  Rome  or  in  France, 
or,  later,  at  Diisseldorf,  A man  of  real  genius 
might  thus  got  rid  of  the  “ note  ” of  provin- 
cialism, and  assimilate  himself  to  the  leading 


art  progress  and  ideas  of  the  age;  but  ho 
thus  also  lost  the  individuality  which  the  influ- 
ence of  his  own  country  and  its  aspect  and 
oustoras,  somewhat  apart  from  the  general 
movement  of  European  affairs,  might  have 
stamped  on  his  works,  and  too  often  merely 
acquired  the  power  of  parroting  a manner  foreign 
to  liis  own  natural  genius.  Thus  it  is  that, 
among  the  native  art-products  of  the  North  we 
find  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  fade  classi- 
calities,  presenting  all  the  conventionality  in- 
herent in  this  particular  manner  of  using  paint- 
ing, without  the  best  of  the  merits  of  execution 
which  may  be  illustrated  in  it.  Thus,  in  more 
recent  periods,  we  find  the  landscape  schools  of 
the  North  identified  almost  entirely  with  the 
manner  of  tho  German  landscape-painters,  more 
particularly  the  Diisseldorf  school,  with  which, 
accordingly  a work  by  one  of  the  best  Russian 
laudscape-paiu'ers,  Ducker,  was  classed  in  the 
last  International  Exhibition  at  Kensington  ; the 
work  having,  artistically  speaking,  no  possible 
claim  to  the  title  of  Russian.  While  there  are 
only  a limited  number  of  first-class  art-schools 
iu  Europe,  this  fusing  of  nationalities  will  go  on 
increasing,  no  doubt,  as  the  readiness  of  inter- 
communication increases ; but  so  soon  as  each 
of  the  countries  which  has  hitherto  sent  out  its 
artists  to  school,  has  aohiovedafirst-class school  of 
its  own,  more  national  individuality  will  be  realised, 
in  spite  of  the  levelling  influence  of  railways! 
and  the  confluence  of  styles  at  international  ex- 
hibitions ; for  as  long  as  a painter  can  find  the 
means  for  study  at  his  own  doors,  instead  of 
going  abroad  for  it,  he  cannot  avoid  the  special 
influences  of  the  climate  and  scenery,  and  society 
of  his  own  country,  of  which  the  last  item  only 
(and  that  but  partially),  is  modified  by  inter- 
communication. Let  countries  which  desire  an 
art  of  their  own,  then,  hasten  to  bring  their  own 
art-schools  to  an  efficient  standard,  so  as  not  to 
leavo  their  artists  to  be  absorbed  by  more  central 
European  schools,  to  tho  detriment  of  variety 
aud  originality  in  the  manner  of  looking  at  and 
interpreting  natm-e.  Provincialism  is  a bad 
thing,  no  doubt ; but  neither  cau  we  afford  to 
have  tho  art  of  all  lands  put,  as  it  were,  into 
central  academical  mills,  and  ground  down  to 
one  standard.  In  regard  to  this  point,  it  is 
noticeable  that  our  author  finds  the  artists  who 
show  most  of  originality  aud  promise  in  the  North 
to  be  those  who  (many  of  them  being  themselves 
of  humble  origin)  liavo  devoted  their  talents 
chiefly  to  painting  scenes  of  the  character  of 
peasant  life  in  their  own  lands,  thus  almost 
securing  an  individuality  of  subject  and  treat- 
ment. Among  men  of  genius  who,  while  betaking 
them  selves  to  study  at  the  great  European  centres 
of  art  work,  have,  nevertheless, retained  their  own 
idiosyncrasy,  Thorwaldsen  (to  whom  a large 
space  is  devoted  here)  is  a notable  aud  perhaps 
quite  exceptional  instance.  Among  the  antique 
marbles  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  while  illus* 
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trating  the  mythology  of  the  South,  he  still  re- 
taiued  in  nearly  every  work  the  characteristics 
of  the  North  where  be  had  been  born  and  reared  ; 
and  under  his  classic  figures  of  Death  and 
Sleep,  of  Mercury  and  Yonus,  we  still  seem  to 
find  something  of  the  largeness  of  manner,  the 
sternness  of  nnrpose,  of  the  Northern  artist. 
Part  of  the  element  of  Thorwaldsen’s  peculiar 
and  marked  style,  Mr.  Atkinson,  however,  traces, 
and  we  think  with  reason,  to  a mechanical  cause 
— to  the  fact  that  the  sculptor  first  learnt  and 
practised  his  art  as  a wood-carver,  and  the  wood 
style  of  modelling  and  manipulation,  with  its 
peculiar  touch  of  stiffness  and  irregularity, 
never,  he  thinks,  wholly  left  the  artist.  Instances 
corroborative  of  this  will  occnr  to  every  one  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  Danish  sculptor’s 
works ; thongh  it  is  a singular  consideration 
that  an  art  so  eminently  ideal  as  sculpture 
should  be  influenced  in  some  of  its  greatest 
examples  by  so  practical  and  matter-of-fact  a 
cause; — that  the  relation  of  the  artist’s  style  to 
his  material  should  be  so  intimate,  and  so 
important  in  its  effects,  that  the  material  in  a 
sense  seems  to  mould  the  artist  almost  as 
much  as  he  moulds  the  material. 

The  architecture  of  the  Northern  capitals 
seoms  to  be  invaded  by  the  academical  spirit  as 
much  as  the  painting ; and  in  Copenhagen  our 
author  notes  that  while  some  of  the  older  build- 
ings, though  heavy,  have  a massive  picturesque, 
ness  peculiar  to  themselves,  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  the  more  modem  streets  from  the 
standard  of  “commercial  commonplace’’  of  any 
other  modern  capital.  We  notice  the  observa- 
tion that  the  castle  of  Elsinore  is  “ not  only 
interesting  from  its  associations,  but  also  from 
its  structural  analogy  to  the  castles  of  Stirling 
and  of  Edinburgh,  Heriot’s  Hospital,  &c.  During 
the  Jacobean  period  it  has  been  said  that  there 
was  an  almost  perfect  identity  between  the 
arohiteotural  styles  of  Denmark  and  of  Scot- 
land.”  Leaving  Copenhagen  and  steaming  up 
the  estuary,  sixteen  miles  in  length,  which  forms 
the  approach  to  Christiana,  we  find  here  again 
architecture  which  “ might  suit  equally  well 
Paris  or  London,”  in  a town  of  exceptionally 
beautiful  and  romantic  site.  The  principal  art 
collection  here  is  in  the  gallery  known  as 
“Oscar’s  Hall,”  situated  some  way  from  the 
city,  where  Tidemand’a  works  form  the  beat  part 
of  the  collection.  Landscape,  illustrated  by 
Gude  aud  other  lesser  painters,  has  had  the 
largest  share  of  attention  by  Norwegian  artists, 
yet  they  go  to  Germany  to  learn  to  paint  it,  Gudo 
himself  being  a professor  at  Diisseldorf.  Figure- 
painting  is  at  a low  grade.  Pleasant  must  have 
been  the  journey  from  Christiana  to  Stockholm, 
with  its  night  ride  in  the  Northern  twilight,  and 
pleasantly’  is  it  described  by  our  gnide,  who  in 
his  first  walk  about  Stockholm  found  it  to  be 
•'  one  of  the  most  picturesque  capitals  I had  ever 
entered.  Again  I found  myself  encircled  by 
inland  waters  and  all  but  tidoless  seas.  Stock, 
holm  is  Queen  of  the  Baltic,  as  Venice  is  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic  ; the  sea  is  in  her  streets  .... 
the  town,  in  fact,  floats  on  islands  ....  there 
is  inland  navigation  all  the  way  to  the  old 
university  town  of  Upsala.”  Architecture  is 
again,  however,  a disappointment.  “ The  Royal 
Palace,  of  which  Stockholm  is  justly  proud, 
would  look  more  at  homo  on  the  shores  of 
Genoa,  while  its  handsome  ris-d-rts  across  the 
water,  the  new  Art  Museum,  comes  from  Berlin.” 
Great  efforts  have  been  made,  however,  and  not 
without  resnlt,  to  rear  a native  school  of  paint- 
ing. The  late  king,  who  interested  himself  much 
in  this  matter,  was  a painter  of  landscapes,  good 
in  composition  and  defective  in  execution  j bnt, 
as  Mr.  Atkinson  puts  it,  “a  king  who  even 
coquettes  with  the  arts  is  likely  to  do  more 
good  than  harm.”  Eminent  among  national 
portrait-painters  was  Brida,  the  pupil  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  called  the  “ Swedish 
Yandyck  ” ; bnt,  in  fact,  it  is  here  as  Lowell 
asserts  it  is  in  America,  where,  as  he  tells  ns, — 

“ 1 myself  Icnow  six  Titians  (I  think),  one  Apelles, 

A whole  host  of  Scotts, — any  number  of  Tennysons; — 

In  short,  if  a man  hare  the  luck  to  have  any  sons, 

He  may  make  pretty  sure  that  some  one  of  tho  train 

"Will  be  some  very  great  person  over  again." 

So  among  the  nations  that  are,  as  one  may 
say,  just  coming  to  their  painting,  every  other 
artist  seems  to  be  “the  Russian  Turner,”  or 
“ the  D-tnish  Millais,”  or  something  equivalent. 
Some  remarks  upon  the  scope  for  the  painter  in 
Scandinavian  landscape  (p.  117  et  seq.)  are 
interesting  and  suggestive.  Further  on  we  meet 
tho  remark  that  Sweden  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  where  there  still  remains  a peasant 
life  for  the  artist  to  depict,  in  its  proper  attri- 


butes of  picturesque  homeliness  and  simplioity ; 
and  all  who  remember  the  charming  picture  by 
Amalia  von  Lindegren,  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862,  “Evening  in  a Dalecarlian 
Cottage,”  will  be  inclined  to  think  the  observa- 
tion correct.  Fresco-painting  (to  glance  at  an 
opposite  extreme  of  art  production)  is  an  art 
one  would  scarcely  expect  to  meet  so  far  north  ; 
but  the  cathedral  at  Upsala  is  decorated  with  a 
series  of  wall-paintings  of  this  class,  on  a large 
scale,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  Gustavus  Yasa : 
these  are  about  forty  years  old,  and  the  work  of 
a native  artist,  Professor  Sandberg.  Sculpture 
is  not  without  its  successes  among  the  modem 
Swedes  of  the  last  generation  or  two;  showing, 
however,  tho  phenomenon  remarked  before  in 
painting  and  architecture,  the  assumption  of  tho 
quasi-antique  style  learnt  at  Rome,  varied,  how. 
ever,somotime8byan  outbreak  of  national  feeling 
and  character.  In  regard  to  the  statues  by 
Fogelsberg  of  Odin  and  Thor,  it  is  noted,  that 
“while  the  subjects  are  Northern,  the  manner  is 
wholly  Southern;  the  chisel  is  Canova’s,  the 
hammer  of  the  god  Thor  is  not  felt  in  the 
work”  ; a remark  which  may  probably  be  taken 
as  a summing  up  of  the  general  relation  between 
Southern  schools  and  Northern  work  of  this 
class. 

Across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  our  tourist  takes 
us  to  Abo  and  Helsingfors : the  old  capital  of 
Finland,  with  its  wide  area  only  partially  occu- 
pied by  a shrunken  population,  being  noticeable 
chiefly  for  its  cathedral,  a building  “ wearing 
that  uncouth  aud  anomalous  aspect,  which  seems 
to  tell  bow  Gothic  styles  lost  their  way,  and 
wandered  far  adrift  ere  they  reached  these 
utmost  confinei.  . . . Tho  Cathedral  at  Abo 

is  as  a twin-sister  to  the  Cathedral  of  Upsala; 
each  stands  on  the  foremost  frontier  of  civilisa- 
tion  ; each  is  tho  historic  representation  of  piety, 
learning,  rank;  and  each,  too,  in  point  of  art, 
may  be  comparable  to  a huge  antediluvian 
creature  cast  on  a desert  shore,  or  imprisoned  in 
Siberian  snows.”  The  modem  capital,  Hel- 
singfors,  has  assumed,  architecturally,  “that 
pomp  in  pediments,  that  array  of  lofty  columns 
and  granite  steps,  which  constitute  the  inva- 
I'iable  resource  of  Imperial  architects.”  The 
streets  are  all  named  in  three  languages,  Finnish, 
Russian,  and  Swedish,  the  language  having  been, 
since  the  absorption  of  Finland  into  Russia,  in  a 
happy  state  of  fluctuation.  Wiborg,  further 
east,  is  a summer  resort  of  the  wealthier  Peters- 
burgers, and  likely  to  become  more  so  as  railway 
extension  goes  on  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Finland  has,  however,  scarcely  as  yet  either 
produced  or  afforded  subjects  for  painters;  only 
Mestsebereky,  the  Russian  artist,  has  painted 
Finland  winter  scenes  with  great  fidelity.  He 
again  learned  to  paint  snow  and  ice  in  Switzer- 
land,  aud  was  pupil  of  Calame,  who  had  been 
pupil  of  F.  Dauby. 

To  the  Russian  capital  itself  a large  part  of 
Mr.  Atkinson’s  book  is  devoted,  and  those  who 
are  about  to  visit  that  seat  of  rising  power  will 
find  much  useful  information  as  to  what  is  beat 
worth  seeing  there  in  the  way  of  art.  Archi- 
tecturally, two  things  that  strike  tho  visitor 
especially  are  the  domes  (mostly  gilt)  and  the 
granite  monolithic  columns,  which  form  quite  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  modern  architecture 
of  the  place.  Much  is  done  also  in  woodwork, 
and  marquetiy,  constructively  and  deooratively. 
The  collection  of  works  of  art  at  the  "Her- 
mitage”i8  probably  the  largest  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  existence,  taking  the  museum  and 
the  picture  and  sculpture  galleries  together; 
e.xhihiting  that  lavish  purchase  of  objects  of 
real  or  supposed  artistic  value  so  characteristic 
of  tho  Government  of  a half-civilised  country 
(until  recently  one  might  say,  perhaps,  of  a 
half-civilised  Government),  where  art  is  only 
one  form  of  ostentation.  For  tho  description 
of  the  immense  and  varied  contents  of  this 
museum  we  must  refer  readers  to  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
pages,  merely  mentioning  as  probably  correct 
his  surmise  that  many  of  the  pictures  with  great 
names  found  here  are  not  genuine.  Reynolds’s 
“ Infant  Hercules,”  painted  for  the  Empress 
Catherine,  is  an  item  in  the  collection  ; as  well 
as  one  or  two  other  paintings  executed  by  him 
for  the  same  sovereign,  who  had  read  the  “ Dis- 
courses,”  and  appreciated  both  the  pen  and 
pencil  of  the  P.R.A.  The  antiquities  of  the 
Greek  period  from  Kertch,  in  the  Crimea,  form 
one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  Her- 
mitage  collection,  including  numbers  of  elabo- 
rate works  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  iron, 
found  in  the  tombs  at  Kertch,  and  displaying 
“ a mixture  of  styles  pure  and  impure,  a ming- 
ling of  manners  civilised  aud  barbarous,” 
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peculiar  to  the  locality  in  which  they  were  found. 
Of  some  designs  in  outline  engraved  on  plaques 
of  wood  and  ivory,  Mr.  Atkinson  remarks  that 
“Flaxman  and  Stothard  would  have  rejoiced 
over  designs  that  embodied  the  ideal  which  they 
strove  for  and  attained.” 

The  artists  of  Russia  receive  important 
assistance  and  encoumgement  from  the  Govern- 
ment, particularly  through  the  intervention  of 
“The  Society  for  tho  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts,”  which  has  been  protected  and  sus- 
tained  by  three  successive  monarchs.  Some 
particulars  in  regard  to  this  society  and  its  work 
the  author  learned  from  a director,  whose  am- 
bition was  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  “ King 
Cole  of  Kensington.”  The  chapters  on  “Russian 
Artists,  their  Lives  and  Works,”  have  appeared 
in  a periodical  devoted  to  art,  but  they  are  quite 
worth  reprinting  in  a more  permanent  form. 
As  a typical  example  of  the  tendencies,  and  of 
the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  Russian  art  at 
present,  is  mentioned  the  large  painting  of 
“Tho  Butter  Week  (Carnival)  at  the  Admiralty- 
place,  St.  Petersburg,”  which  all  visitors  to  the 
last  International  Exhibition  will  remember. 
While  the  colour,  judged  by  our  standard,  is 
very  crude,  the  picture  also  illustrates  tho  fact 
that  the  Russian  painter  seldom  fails  in  telling 
a story.  The  remarkable  works  of  M.  Wereshts- 
bagin  we  have  recently  become  pretty  familiar 
with  in  England. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  men- 
tioning the  interesting  chapter  on  tho  Imperial 
manufacture  of  mosaics;  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  this  branch  of  art  is  in  very  deed  a 
“ manufacture,”  and  little  else,  in  Russia  at 
present ; the  utmost  minute  care  being  bestowed 
on  the  cutting  of  the  cubes,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  patting  the  mosaic  together,  the  designs 
being  mostly  of  a type  presenting  little  art  power 
or  invention,  and  servilely  repeated  by  one  work- 
man after  another.  The  price  is  considerably 
greater  than  theYenetian  mosaic,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  delicate  care  taken  in  the  ma- 
nipulation; a questionable  labour  and  expense, 
when  it  is  considered  that  mosaics  can  only  be 
adequately  seen  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  eye.  Our  author’s  tour  finishes  with  Moscow 
and  Kief  (of  each  of  which  there  is  much  to 
say),  and  a journey  across  the  wild  uncultivated 
plains  of  Southern  Russia,  till  civilization  turns 
up  again  at  Czernowitz,  tho  frontier  of  Austrian 
Poland. 

All  who  have  any  thoughts  of  visiting  the 
same  localities,  will  find  mneh  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
book  an  excellent  preliminary  guide,  and  to  those 
who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  such  a 
careful  and  well-written  account,  containing  much 
just  and  well-considered  art-criticism,  cannot 
fail  to  be,  on  other  grounds,  interesting.  It  is 
not  very  long  since  we  had  the  agreeable  duty 
of  summarising  the  contents  of  an  excellent 
guide  to  some  of  tbe  collections  of  Italian  art, 
“ The  Cicerone  for  Italy.”*  It  is  certainly  with 
something  very  different  from  “the  calm  joy  of 
soul  ” with  which  the  art-treasures  of  Rome 
filled  Dr.  Burckbardt,  that  we  lay  down  the 
work  which  has  given  so  interesting  a sketch  of 
some  of  those  of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe. 
Instead  of  contemplating  the  remains  of  great 
and  triumphant  arts,  tbe  creations  of  some  of 
the  moat  gifted  of  the  human  race,  we  have 
been  wandering  among  semi-uncouth  attempts 
at  art,  beginnings  of  things,  as  it  were, 
some  of  doubtful,  some  of  no  value,  except  as 
characteristic  of  national  endeavour  and  national 
character.  Yet, in  these  struggliogs  into  existence 
of  half-formed  and  half-understood  arts,  there  is 
a deep  interest  for  us  too,  for  it  is  from  some 
of  these  nations  that  a good  deal  of  the  future 
elements  of  artistic  production  will  probably 
proceed;  and  while  we  look  back  with  love  and 
admiration  on  the  art  of  tbe  past  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  or  our  descendants  may  possibly  have  to 
welcome  a great  part  of  the  art  of  the  future  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  its  adjoining 
esbnaries,  or  amid  what  are  now  the  scarcely 
cultivated  plains  of  Central  Russia. 


Wind-Indicators. — Ina  communication  to  the 
Academie  des  Sciences,  M.  Tany  objects  to  vane 
as  indicators  of  tbe  wind,  since  they  indicate  a 
direction  when  there  is  no  wind,  and  they  do  not 
indicate  the  force  or  velocity  of  the  wind.  He 
would  substituto  a little  flag  suspended  by  a 
cord  from  a metallic  ring  pulleyed  on  a vertical 
rod. 


• See  Builder  for  Juae  7th,  1073. 
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A PARTIAL  LOOK-BACK : SOCIAL  AND 
SANITARY. 

The  year  1873,  if  not  marked  by  evente  of  the 
Btartling  m^nitude  of  somo  that  occuired  during 
several  of  its  recent  predecessors,  lias  perhaps 
afforded  more  distinct  proof  than  has  become 
evident  during  any  correspondingperiod  of  time, 
of  the  reality,  the  rapidity,  and  the  thorough, 
ness  of  that  great  revolution  through  which  the 
human  race  is  passing,  in  its  social,  moral,  and 
physical  development.  Prom  the  points  of  view 
special  to  our  own  columns,  the  social,  indus- 
trial,  and  sanitary  history  of  the  year  has  been 
more  full  of  incident,  and  of  interest,  than 
cither  its  architectural  or  its  mechanical  re- 
trospect.  But  it  would  be  an  inadequate  glance 
at  oven  the  most  salient  points  in  our  industrial 
history  which  should  fail  to  tabo  into  account 
those  important  political  events, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  which  have  ex. 
erted  no  slight  influence  on  the  relations 
between  the  employers  and  the  labourers. 

We  had  occasion,  in  the  earliest  weeks  of  the 
past^  year,  to  call  attention  to  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  situation  of  the  colliery  industry 
of  South  Wales  (vol.  xxxi.,  p.  38).  The  Builder 
was  the  first,  or  at  all  events  ono  of  the  first 
public  journals  that  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  contents  of  the  collieries  of  this  country 
had  a definite  limit ; while  the  quantities  of 
coal  extracted  from  them  wore  annually  in. 
croaaing  in  a very  alarming  ratio.  After  some 
enort  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  discontented 
with  the  policy  of  “hand  to  mouth,”  a com- 
mission was  appointed  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject.  That  commission  made  a report,  which 
has  probably  long  been  consigned  to  oblivion, 
although  the  publication  of  the  “ Geological  and 
Statistical  Maps,  to  accompany  the  three  volumes 
of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  several  matters  relating  to  coal 
m the  United  Kingdom,”  which  formed  almost 
toe  only  valuable  result  of  the  inquiry,  was  not 
issued  to  Parliament  until  April,  1873  (435— hi 
of  “ Hansard’s  Honthly  List  ” for  April).  With 
the  approach  of  the  winter  of  1872,  occurred 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  which  wo  had 
predicted,  on  engineering  reasons,  but  which 
assumed  the  form  of  a coal  panic.  Coal  then 
rose  to  nearly  double  the  ordinary  price, 
average  of  preceding  years  ” 
Ovhitaker’s  “Almanac,”  page  228).  Later,  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry  was  set  on  foot.  The 
report  and  evidence,  “ on  dearness  and  scarcity 
of  coal  ” (a  bulky  volume,  costing  5s.  4d.  at  the 
low  Parliamentary  rates),  was  issued  in  the 
month  of  August.  The  attention  of  the  com- 
raittee,  however,  had  been  adroitly  misdirected 
from  that  portion  of  the  inquiry  where  practical 
results  might  have  been  obtained  j and  little 
came  out  from  their  investigation  but  general 
statements,  as  to  the  activity  of  the  coal-con. 
Burning  industries  throughout  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  colliers  thought  the  time 
opportune  to  assert  their  power  to  regulate  the 
whole  manufacturing  and  commercial  system  of 
the  country.  Some  10,000  colliers  refused  to 
work,  m South  Wales,  except  on  terms  which 
their  leaders  attempted  to  dictate  to  the  masters. 
The  hostile  idleness  of  these  men,  kept  from 
50,000  to  60,000  ironworkers  in  enforced  idle- 
ness,  and  thus  the  hunger  of  more  than  a 
of  a million  of  men,  women,  and 
children  was  deliberately  caused,  in  order  to 
forge  a weapon  for  coercing  the  employers.  By 
the  end  of  February  the  actual  loss  thus  incurred 
by  the  labouring  population  of  the  district  was 
estimated  at  400,000?.  But  this,  as  we  showed 
at  the  time  (vol.  xxxi.,  p.  138),  was  but  a 
Iractioa  of  the  real  loss.  The  stone  thus  set 
rolling  has  continned  its  course.  Rise  of  price, 
m all  departments  of  expenditure,  has  continued* 
throughout  the  year,  to  augment  like  an 
avalanche.  We  do  not  suppose  that,  even  for 
the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  4b.  will  now  go  as 
far  as  3s.  a year  ago.  While  certain  causes 
which  originate  out  of  England  (as  the  pro- 
duction of  a larger  annual  yield  of  gold  than 
formerly)  have  something  to  do  with  a rise  of 
prices  which  is  felt  throughout  Europe,  it  has 
been  the  attitude  of  certain  portions  of  the 
working-classes  that  Las  chiefly  aggi-avated  the 
cost  of  commodities  during  the  past  year  in 
England.  We  have  good  ground  for  saying  that 
the  advance  m price,  measured  in  shillings,  that 
has  occurred,  in  twelve  or  at  the  outside 
eighteen  months,  is  not  far  from  one-ninth  part 
of  the  total  advance  that  has  occurred  from  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  day 
m consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the 


currency.  The  pennyweight  of  silver,  which 
had  sunk  from  24  to  22^  grains  Troy  by 
A.D.  1257,  is  now  represented  by  8 grains  Troy. 
In  this  gradual  lowering,  not  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  silver,  but  of  the  real  quantity  of  silver 
(or  of  gold)  in  a nominal  pound  of  account,  the 
managers  of  our  currency  effected  many 
miserable  peculations  at  the  cost  of  the  public, 
and,  eminently,  at  the  cost  of  the  poor.  What 
kings  and  princes  did,  under  pressure  of  need, 
and  in  ignorance  of  true  political  economy,  the 
working-classes  seem  now  bent  on  out-doing, 
although  they  are  themselves  the  chief  sufierers. 
For  in  a general  rise  of  price  (or  in  the  relation 
between  legal  currency  and  commodities,  how- 
ever  caused),  the  poor  man  is  the  chief  sufferer. 
The  rich  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  tradesman, 
keeps  up  his  rate  of  profit ; so  that  the  more 
costly  is  his  merchandise,  the  larger  is  his 
income.  The  person  of  independent,  but  limited, 
income,  meets  an  increased  demand  upon  him 
for  necessaries,  by  lopping  off  luxuries.  With 
the  poor,  luxuries  are  few.  The  margin  that 
they  have  for  saving  is  small.  A fall  in  the  rate 
of  wages,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a rise  in 
the  cost  of  provisions,  thus  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than  pinching  the  belly.  And  this 
result, — now,  alas  ! but  too  widely  felt, — is  the 
natural,  foreseen,  and  certain  consequence  of 
that  rise  of  price  which  is  caused  by  the  power 
of  combined  idleness.  That  is  to  say  by  any 
systematic  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  workman, 
to  make  the  rate  of  wages  depend,  not  on  the 
true  value  of  the  work  done,  but  on  some  arti- 
ficial method  of  limiting  the  supply  of  labour. 

This  unconscious  imitation,  as  far  as  results 
go,  by  the  working  classes,  of  somo  of  the  most 
mischievous  unthrifts  of  the  wielders  of  irre. 
sponsible  power  in  bis  enlightened  times,  has 
resulted,  among  other  things,  in  the  organisation 
of  that  federation  of  which  we  spoke  recently. 

Passing  from  the  industrial  retrospect  of  1873, 
which  is  not  a cheering  or  assuring  subject  of 

contemplation,  we  have  had  a terrible  warning, 

and  more  than  a warning, — given  to  the  country 
as  to  its  sanitary  condition.  It  has  been  the 
second  great  warning  within  two  years.  Toe 
Local  Government  Board,  Parliament,  and  the 
public  seem  resolved  to  wait  for  the  third.  It  is  a 
hazardous  audacity.  It  is  now  little  more  than 
two  years  since  the  hair-breadth  escape  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  the 
terrible  scourge  of  typhoid,  produced  throughout 
the  country  a sensation  which  has  had  no 
parallel  since  the  occasion  of  that  European 
calamity,  the  death  of  his  royal  father.  The 
nation  was  stirred  and  worked  up  to  the  fact 
that  a terrible  and  ruthless  enemy,  one  that 
seemed  to  select  the  virtuous  among  those  whom 
the  world  could  least  spare,  was  encamped  in 
the  land.  This  enemy,  they  were  told,  the 
sanitary  engineer  would  pledge  himself  to  ex- 
terminate. Carle  blanche  was  given,  not  so 
much  by  public  terror  as  by  public-good  men 
to  her  Majesty’s  advisers,  to  set  the  engiueer 
to  work.  The  result  was  the  imperfect  measure 
of  1872,— imperfect  in  its  design,  and  reduced 
to  a state  of  imbecility  in  every  part  of  its 
growth,  from  the  grub  of  a Bill  to  the  fly  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament;  and  secondly,  by  an  admi- 
nisfcration,  or  rather,  non-admininistratiou. 
Again  the  terrible  scourge  has  been  shaken  over 
us.  Not  this  time  by  selecting  two  or  three 
conspicuous  victims, — victims  to  suffering  and 
anxiety,  even  where  life  was  saved.  The  do- 
stroyiog  angel  baa  swept  over  our  thresholds. 
Mauy  of  those  most  loved,  most  honoured,  most 
needed  by  those  who  depended  on  their  life, 
have  been  taken  from  our  midst.  One  good 
step  has  been  taken  for  the  protection  cf  the 
metropolis,  by  detecting  at  least  one  source  of 
infection, — a poisoned  supply  of  milk.  But  the 
voiy  reports  made  by  the  professional  men  who 
visited  the  sewago-contaminated  dairies  show 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  country  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  Bill.  If 
there  was  one  pleasant  picture  of  rustic  health 
and  cleanliness  in  England,  it  was  the  dairy, 
maid.  English  poetry  is  musical  in  its  praise 
of  her  neat-handed  activity  and  bloomin" 
beauty,  that  beauty  which  is  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  in-dwelling  virtue  of 
cleanliness.  Hard-headed  men  of  thrift  were 
at  one  with  the  poet  here;  for  the  products  of 
the  dairy  are  of  so  delicate  a nature,  that  they 
at  once  betray  to  the  practised  observer  the 
want  of  due  care  as  to  purity;  yet  in  the  dairy 
was  found  the  only  explanation  of  the  terrible 
typhoid  of  1873.  What  must  the  country  be 
outside  the  dairy  ? 

Even  as  we  write,  one  much  esteemed  friend,  > 


a man  whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with 
sanitary  engineering,  has  found  himself  impelled 
to  give  public  utterance  to  a complaint  that  wo 
have  more  than  once  had  to  urge.  Ho  has 
shown  how  the  attempt  to  turn  doctors  into 
engineers  (which  has  been  most  unfortunately 
aided  by  many  medical  men,  although  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  wo  may  be  said  to  owe 
its  origin),  while  it  must  bo  a disastrous  failure, 
as  far  as  the  medical  ventilators,  drainers,  and 
sewer-makers  are  concerned,  is  a retrogression 
to  the  worst  habits  of  protection  and  ignorant 
times,  and  is  the  certain  road  to  mischief. 
Nothing  but  this  division  of  England  into  great 
sanitary  water-shed  districts,  which  we  have 
pointed  out  as  the  first  intelligent  step  towards  a 
real  sanitary  survey,  and  towards  the  adoption 
of  really  protective  measures,  and  the  proper 
organisation  of  a competent  engineering  staff  for 
the  discharge  of  the  national  sanitary  duties, 
will  prevent  a third  warning,  which  is  likely  to 
be^more  fearful  than  that  of  either  1873  or 

The  year  1873  has  earned  a bad  eminence  in 
respect  to  railway  accidents.  The  grim  total  is 
not  yet  summed  up.  Nor,  when  the  official 
returns  are  complete,  will  this  by  any  means 
represent  the  real  amount  of  personal  injury 
sustained.  Very  recently  it  has  come  to  light 

that  reports  of  accidents  to  railway  servants 

who  after  all  are  human  beings— are  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule.  We  took  occasion 
(vol.  xxxi.,  p.  697)  to  ask  attention  to  one  main 
cause  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  accidents 
which  had  been  reported  np  to  that  time.  We 
showed  that  they  might  be  traced,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  to  a false  economy  of  construction. 
We  pointed  out  the  necessity,  if  we  were  to  pay 
any  heed  to  the  rules  of  common  sense,  or  to  the 
protection  of  human  life,  of  taking  the  same 
care,  by  means  of  structural  arrangement,  to 
avoid  the  crowding  of  one  line  of  train  traffic 
over  another,  on  the  same  level,  that  was 
originally  prescribed  with  reference  to  the 
several  streams  of  traffic  by  road  and  by  rail. 
The  report  of  Captain  Tyler,  issued  some  few 
weeks  after  our  remarks,  gave  to  them  the 
definite  sanction  of  statistical  proof;  as  the 
investigation  made  by  him  of  the  causes  of 
the  accidents  on  which  he  had  to  report  showed, 
that  the  main  cause  was  that  which  we  had 
pointed  out.  The  glaring  catalogue,  however, 
had  continued  to  lengthen.  The  melancholy 
death  of  Mr.  J.  C.  P.  Cunliffe,  knocked  down  as 
he  was  crossing  the  Brighton  line  at  a station, 
brought  home  the  idea  of  personal  danger  to  the 
most  cautions.  A correspondence  has  lately 
been  made  publio  between  the  Government  and 
the^  representatives  of  the  railway  interest,  in 
which  the  latter  complacently  assert  that  they 
have  nothing  to  amend. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  matter  to  rest  here. 

The  natural  course  of  things,  therefore,  will 
lend  force  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  the  assumption  of  the  railways  by  the 
State.  If  it  once  becomes  clear  that  the  fullest 
service  of  the  public  is  inconsistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  profits  of  the  proprietors  of 
railways,  the  subordination  of  our  own  entire 
system  to  Government  control,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Post-office  and  of  the  Telegraphs,  will  only 
be  a question  of  time. 

An  architectural  question  of  extreme  interest, 
as  regards  the  structural  ornament  of  the 
churches  of  England,  has  assumed  considerable 
importance.  The  decision  of  Dr.  Tristram,  that 
the  erection  of  toe  permanent  Tabernacle,  called 
a Baldacchino,  which  is  a part  of  whal  the  doc- 
trines of  the  English  Church  call  the  super, 
stitious  veneration  of  the  Host,  is  illegal,  will 
probably  yet  be  fought  over.  A similar  question 
is  now  nnder  dispute  as  to  a now  reredos  at 
Exeter.  The  one  main  principle,  it  seems  to  us, 
which  should  guide  the  architect  in  these  ques- 
tions, is  truth.  It  is  not  for  the  architect  to 
volunteer  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  road  to 
heaven  lies  moat  directly  through  this  church  or 
that.  But  it  is  bis  business,  if  he  rise  to  the 
true  dignity  of  his  profession,  to  see  that  the 
church  or  chapel  that  he  erects  or  adorns,  for 
any  creed  or  sect,  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  structural  expression  of  the  requirements  of 
that  particular  form  of  worship,  and  thus  of 
the  opinions  of  that  sect.  We  cannot  conceive 
that  an  educated  and  intelligent  architect  could 
refuse,  for  instance,  to  build  a synagogue,  if  he 
was  invited  to  do  so  (and  if  the  Jewish  architects 
were  not  to  the  foi’e  to  hold  their  own).  If  he 
undertook  the  commission,  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  provide  the  place  for  the  Ark,  or  repository 
of  the  Law,  and  generally  to  produce  a building 
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Boitable  for  the  castomary  worship  of  the  syoa- 
gogue.  If  be  were  to  attempt  (as  matter  of 
gratification  to  hia  own  ideas  of  religion) 
Burreptitiously  to  introduce  Christian  symbols, 
he  would  be  unfit  for  his  task.  The  churches 
and  cathedrals  of  this  country  hare  been  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years  the  rallying-point  of  a 
creed  that  condemns  idolatry  in  plain  terms. 
The  framers  of  that  creed  bade  all  idolatrous 
emblems,  whether  crucifixes,  images  of  saints, 
or  tokens  of  superstitious  veneration  for  sacra* 
mental  emblems,  to  be  removed  from  oar 
national  ohurcbes.  That  is  the  law  of  England. 
When  a Romish  congregation  seeks  to  build  a 
new  place  of  worship,  the  builder  will  yield  due 
admiration  to  the  munificence  and  taste  with 
which  the  requirements  of  their  creed  are  caixied 
out.  A similar  condemnation — in  the  bosom  of 
every  plain-dealing,  honest  man,  is  due  to  every 
attempt,  whether  of  insidious  craft  or  of  mere 
JBSthetic  ignorance,  to  re-introduce  into  the 
churches  of  this  country  the  symbols  of  a wor- 
ship  and  a rule  which  England  has  rejected. 
We  misread  the  signs  of  the  times  if  England  is 
not  being  now  goaded  towards  a very  unmis- 
takable expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Other  objects  of  retrospect  crowd  so  fast  upon 
the  view,  that  it  is  hard  to  avoid  either  wearying 
the  patience  of  our  read-rs,  or  giving  but  a 
partial  aud  truncated  sketch  of  the  main  features 
of  1873.  Architectural  discoveries  iu  the  East 
have  been  brilliant,  as  described  in  our  account 
of  Canon  Tristram’s  “ Land  of  Moab,”  and  of 
Lieutenant  Conder’s  discoveries  in  Palestine 
(vol.  xxxi.,  pp.  397,  838).  The  researches  of 
ilr.  George  Smith  in  Assyria, — hardly  so  pro- 
ductive during  this  year  as  might  have  been 
hoped, — are  resumed,  as  is  fit,  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  Museum.  Public  attention  has  been 
called, — in  a somewhat  blundering  manner,  but 
with  good  results, — to  the  necessity  of  vigilance 
as  to  the  condition  of  our  great  merchant  navy. 
The  Royal  Navy  has  not  attracted  so  mnoh 
scandal  as  in  former  years,  although  there  has 
been  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  ready  service 
of  the  steam-engine  tends  to  throw  into  the 
background  the  hardy  and  manly  qualities  which 
are  those  of  the  good  sailor  aud  the  great  sea- 
captain.  The  rapid  march  of  science,  and  its 
victory  along  the  whole  line,  were  brought  into 
full  relief  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa. 
tion.  A financial  disturbance, — it  may  almost 
be  called  a convulsion, — that  occurred  in  No- 
vember,  is  worthy  of  especial  note  by  all  those 
who,  as  large  employers  of  labour,  depend  at 
times  on  banking  facilities,  from  tho  close 
parallel  which  it  afiorded  to  a similar  movement 
in  1872.  In  that  year  the  Bank  rate  of  discount, 
rapidly  rising,  attained  the  maximum  of  9 per 
cent,  on  tho  9th  of  November,  and  sank  to  5 per 
cent,  by  the  12th  of  December.  In  1873,  9 per 
cent,  for  discount,  and  12  per  cent,  for  short 
advances,  were  obtained  on  the  7th  of  November; 
the  rate  sinking  to  5 per  cent,  by  the  4th  of 
December,  and  continuing  to  fall.  Undue  fears 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  German  war  were  the  cause 
of  the  depression  in  the  former  year  j the  burst- 
ing  of  a huge  bubble  of  American  credit,  in  the 
latter.  But  the  great  lesson  is,  that  onr  finance 
is,  from  year  to  year,  becoming  more  and  more 
of  a cosmopolitan  character ; more  easily  affected 
by  events  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  our  own 
merchants  and  financiers;  hut  at  the  same  time 
returning,  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  to  the 
general  average  law  of  Europe. 

In  art  and  in  education  1873  cannot  be  said 
to  have  shown  any  retrogression.  A terrible 
famine  seems  impending  in  Bengal.  Onr  little 
war  on  the  Gold  Coast  shows  tho  danger  of 
such  administrative  experiments  os  have  been  so 
freely  indulged  in  for  the  last  five  years.  At 
the  same  time  it  yields  a welcome  proof  that  tho 
pluck  of  the  English  soldier  has  not  been 
diminished  by  the  pains  lately  taken  to  improve 
bis  comfort  and  ensure  his  elevation.  We  are 
proud  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  name  of  one 
of  the  youngest  captains  in  the  army, — hia 
Royal  Hiphness  Prince  Arthur, — as  one  of  the 
nnmerons  volunteera  for  this  dangerous  service. 
We  cannot  but  contrast,  as  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  feature  of  the  year,  the  unselfish,  un- 
besitating  devotion  to  duty  wlicb  is  the  prime 
characteristic  of  the  British  officer,  and,  under 
bis  inspiring  example,  of  the  British  soldier, 
with  the  miserable  disclosures  of  the  court- 
martial  at  the  Trianon.  England  may  continue 
to  expect  her  sons  to  do  their  duty,  when  tho 
pick  and  flower  of  her  youth,  with  a son  of 
the  Queen  at  their  head,  press  forward  to  offer 
their  services  not  only  against  the  dangers  of 
war,  but  the  worse  dangers  of  pestilence. 


ON  FIREPROOF  BUILDING.*  j 

An'  examination  of  the  qualities  of  the  mate-  j 
rials  ordinarily  used  in  building  in  relation  to 
heat  shows  that  they  may  bo  classed  roughly  rn 
a threefold  division — viz,,  Ist.  Those  which  are 
combustible  but  non-oonductive,  in  which  class 
are  to  be  placed  all  timbers.  2nd.  Those  which 
are  not  combustible,  but  are  ready  conductors  of 
heat,  and  lose  all  strength  and  utility  as  building 
materials  in  the  presence  of  heat,  in  which  are 
comprised  the  metals  used  iu  construction. 
3rd.  Those  substances  which  aro  not  combusti- 
ble,  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  and  do  not  lose 
their  cohesive  strength  in  the  presence  of  heat ; 
in  this  class  are  comprised  stones,  earths, 
cements.  This  last  class  must,  however,  be 
again  separated  into  two  subdivisions,  as  there 
are  some  stones  w'hich  are,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  chemically  affected  by  heat — notably  the 
compounds  of  lime  and  others  ; indeed  the  great 
majority  of  stones  are  affected  by  strong  heat 
when  suddenly  or  irregularly  applied,  in  the 
same  way  as  thick  glass  on  the  sudden  applica- 
tion of  boiling  water.  We  have,  then,  in  this 
third  class  some  materials  which  are  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  as  the  earths  and  cements,  using 
that  term  to  comprise  all  mortars  and  concretes, 
the  materials  of  which  do  not  comprise  uncal- 
cined  limestone;  and  others  which  are  leas 
ta'ustworthy,  viz.,  the  stones. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  tho  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  we  have  been  considering, 
there  is  a point  of  great  importance  which 
we  must  first  examine  and  make  oui'selves 
thoronghly  conversant  with — that  is,  the  effect  of 
water  on  these  several  materials.  The  object 
before  us  is  the  saving  of  property  from  damage 
as  the  resnlt  of  fire,  aud  the  loss  is  no  less  if  we 
use  such  a material  as  will  perhaps  resist  fire, 
but  fail  on  the  application  of  water.  Now  the 
effect  of  a strong  jet  of  cold  water  on  cast  iron 
and  stone  is  generally  to  cause  them  to  split  aud 
ily  like  glass  ; it  will  strip  walls  and  ceilings  of 
plaster  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  wash  out 
the  joints  of  brickwork,  possibly  from  some 
chemical  action  in  the  lime,  but  I believe  really 
from  the  mechanical  effect  produced  by  suddenly 
cooling.  Malleable  iron  would  be  only  liable  to 
distortion  by  sudden  aud  unequal  cooling,  but 
othervviso  would  uot  be  affected.  On  timber 
alone  wonld  no  effect  whatever  be  produced  j the 
action  of  water  would  simply  resist  tho  process 
of  combustion,  if  successfully  applied,  without 
doing  any  special  damage  of  its  own. 

Now,  I think  we  are  in  a position  to  see  and 
know  what  wo  must  do  to  produce  a fireproof 
structure,  and  to  judge  of  any  given  design  that 
pretends  to  that  quality,  whether  that  pretension 
is  founded  on  fact  ; bub  there  is  still  another 
consideration  which  ought  to  be  taken  up  before 
proceeding  any  further,  and  that  is  the  intended 
use  of  the  building — viz.,  what  is  to  be  put  in 
it ; what  the  arrangements  connected  with  its 
occupation  aro  to  be.  Is  the  material  to  be 
stored  in  the  bnilding  one  which  iu  its  nature  is 
nou-inflammablo  or  only  with  difficulty  in- 
flammable  ? Is  the  operation  to  be  carried 
on  one  which  involves  little  or  no  risk  of 
fire  ? All  these  are  questions  to  be  ascertained 
aud  settled  before  sitting  down  to  design  a 
building  which  shall  be  suitable  for  the  intended 
purpose;  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  with  a veiy 
inflanimable  material,  such  as  flax,  or  cotton, 
or  oils,  we  have  primarily  to  guard  against  their 
being  ignited  (which  is  rather  matter  of  pre- 
caution in  the  working  of  the  concern  than 
belonging  to  the  building  of  it),  and  also  against 
the  effects  of  their  being  ignited  on  the  building. 
But  there  aro  many  things  the  risk  of  igniting 
which  is  very  small  indeed — such  as  books  and 
papers  in  densely-packed  bundles,  casks  of  wine, 
ic. ; these  there  would  bo  great  difficulty  in 
sotting  fire  to,  and  it  would  be  sufficient,  there- 
fore, to  make  the  building  arrangements  such 
as  would  not  bring  masses  of  inflammable  mate- 
rial into  contact  with  them.  Such  things  are 
safe  enough  if  stored  in  a building  composed 
almost  entirely  of  iron  and  brick  or  stone, 
without  floors  or  sheeting  or  trimmings  of 
windows  or  other  fittings  of  deal,  as  the  mate- 
rials will  uot  burn,  except  as  the  result  of  long- 
continued  effort.  There  can  be  no  fire  to  injure 
the  iron  used  in  the  construction,  and  such  a 
building  would  be  safe  against  anything  but 
deliberate  and  intentional  fire-raising. 

But  the  case  where  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
architect  occurs  is  when  the  contents  of  the 
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building  are  themselves  inflammable,  or  the 
operations  carried  on  in  it  are  such  as  involve 
the  risk  of  fire  on  a considerable  scale.  Now  as 
regards  these  cases,  the  type  for  the  architect’s 
imitation  is  a baker’s  oven  or  an  iron  puddling 
furnace,  the  constructive  essence  of  which  con- 
sists  of  its  being  an  apartment,  the  walls,  ceiling, 
and  floors  of  which  are  composed  of  brick  aud 
tiles ; in  the  latter  case  they  use  only  the  best 
Stourbridge  brick  set  iu  fire-clay,  and  the  9-inch 
brick  is  burned  away  to  IJ  inch  thick  in  about 
seven  days.  But  the  great  difficulty  is,  that  this 
form  of  structure  is  limited  in  its  application  to 
dimensions  so  small  as  to  be  quite  unsuited  to 
many  purposes  of  modern  trude. 

Aud  here  I would  mention,  by  the  way,  a 
recommendation  of  great  importance  made  by 
Captain  Shaw,  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  I 
believe — viz.,  chat  as  far  as  possible  the  risks 
should  be  divided ; that,  whenever  practicable, 
strong  fireproof  divisions  should  be  constructed, 
so  as  to  limit  the  damage  and  loss,  and  also  the 
labour  of  extinguishing,  within  the  narrowest 
bounds.  Thus,  if  a store  or  factory  were  being 
constructed,  say  100  fc.  long  aud  20  ft.  broad, 
there  would  be  doubtless  some  sacrifice  of  appear, 
ance,  and  probably  of  convenience,  and  not  a 
little  additional  expense  iu  construction,  in 
dividing  it  into  five  parts  separated  by  a good 
thick  wall,  and  having  double  sliding-doors  on 
the  face  of  each  partition  wall ; but,  iu  the  event 
of  a fire  occurring,  such  a mode  of  construction, 
would  be  of  enormous  advautage  in  preventing, 
or  at  the  least  considerably  delaying,  the  spread 
of  fire,  thus  allowing  the  efforts  of  the  firemen 
to  be  concentrated  on  one  spot,  and  limiting 
damage  by  water,  etc.,  to  one  compartment. 

But  what  is  the  architect  to  do  who  has  to 
design  a cotton  or  flax-mill,  perhaps  200  ft.  long 
and  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  broad,  and  some  five  or  six 
stories  high,  without  a single  internal  wall  or 
anything  to  act  as  intermediate  supports  to 
floors  but  pillars,  which  must  be  kept  as  light  as 
possible  ? I confess  that  such  a problem  is  not 
solvable. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  this 
body,  recently  held  in  Chicago,  Mr.  P.  B.  Wight, 
architect,  as  deputy  president,  made  an  address, 
some  portions  of  which  we  print : — 

This  is  a National  Convention  of  Architects — 
no  less  than  the  Convention  of  an  organised  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects  is  only  the  machinery  of  the  conven. 
tion.  Nothing  can  bo  done  without  permanent 
organisation.  An  organisation  formed  each 
year,  and  then  dissolved,  would  be  incapable  of 
progressive  effort.  The  machinery  of  this 
society  is  constantly  in  motion.  It  is  veiy 
economically  administered.  There  are  no  salaried 
officers.  It  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  those  who  become  its  members; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  annual  dues  of  members 
elected  upon  their  own  application.  It  does  not 
operate  for  itself,  but  for  all.  Whatever  benefits 
it  confers  are  enjoyed  by  all  alike,  whether  they 
pay  or  not.  It  does  not  seek  any  special  benefits 
or  privileges  for  its  members.  Its  objects  are 
clearly  expressed  in  its  coostitution  : — “ To 
unite  in  fellowship  the  architects  of  this  con- 
tinent.”  That  is  very  clear,  and  yet  to  those 
who  have  practised  in  isolation  it  must  sound 
strangely.  “Fellowship”  may  bo  a condition 
not  clearly  understood  by  some  of  us.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  and  in  our  experience  has  been 
found  to  succeed  remarkably  well.  There  are 
unprofessionals,  aleo,  who  do  not  understand  us 
any  better. 

The  self-enforced  isolation  of  architects  has 
been  the  source  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  our 
profession.  In  the  absence  of  friendship,  back- 
biting and  slandering  becomo  easily-acquired 
accomplishments.  Until  late  years  our  profes- 
sion stood  alone  in  the  prevalence  of  these  evil 
Dtactices,  and  wherever  they  have  existed  it  has 
fallen  into  well-deserved  contempt.  The  inno- 
cent have  shared  this  with  the  guilty,  and,  as  a 
result,  have  either  retired  in  disgust  to  other 
occupations,  or  have  adopted  the  tactics  of  the 
less  scrupulous  persons  to  procure  business 
enough  for  a decent  living.  Unscrupulous  clients 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  state  of  afiairs  to 
drive  sharp  bargains,  whereby  they  have  pro- 
cured the  services  of  architects  at  rates  so  low 
that  they  have  been  forced  to  resort  to  a system 
of  collusion  with  builders  and  persons  furnishing 
materials,  whereby  they  receive  commissions  for 
favours  granted,  or  blood-money  for  neglecting 
to  compel  tho  faithful  execution  of  contracts. 
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Unscrupulous  architects,  who  have  gained  exten- 
sive practice  by  pretending  to  work  for  merely 
nominal  remuneration,  liave  made  their  livino' 
by  forming  combinations  with  rings  of  com 
tractors,  or  favouring  the  use  of  certain  ma- 
terials ; all  of  which  is  virtual  robbery  of  their 
clients,  for  all  that  they  receive  comes  out  of  the 
price  paid  for  the  work.  They  have  set  an 
oxamjjle  which  weaker  brethren  have  too  often 
followed.  These  are  some  of  the  practices  which 
have  cursed  our  profession,  and  which  are  the 
natural  results  of  the  spirit  of  unfriendliness 
which  so  long  existed  among  architects.  That 
they  exist  now  to  an  alarming  extent  cannot  be 
denied.  The  only  cure  for  them  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a spirit  of  friendly  relations  and  a union 
for  mutual  support.  By  this  means  the  interests 
of  architects  and  clients  will  alike  be  subserved, 
and  mutual  confldeuce,  so  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  work,  will  be  established 
on  a sure  and  lasting  basis. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  objects  of  this  Institute, 
as  defined  by  its  constitution,  are  twofold.  They 
are  not  only  “ to  unite  in  fellowship  the  archi. 
tects  of  this  continent,”  but  “to  combine  their 
efforts  so  as  to  promote  the  artistic,  scientific, 
and  practical  efficiency  of  the  profession.” 
Heroin  is  described  the  influence  to  be  exerted 
by  the  Institute  upon  the  actual  work  of  archi- 
tects. There  are  no  generalities  in  this  expros- 
sion.  The  educational  qualifications  essential  to 
an  architect  are  mentioned  in  detail.  It  is  the 
combination  of  these  elements  which  makes  him 
fib  for  his  work.  He  must  be  artistic, — his 
feeling  for  beauty  must  be  developed— a know- 
^dge  of  the  whole  range  of  art  must  be  his. 
Ho  must  bo  scientific;  liis  knowledge  of  the 
science  underlying  construction  must  be 
thorough  ; ho  must  not  only  know  what  has 
been  done  constructively,  but  ho  must  under, 
stand  the  chemistry,  the  mathematics,  the  law 
of  forces,  and  the  strength  of  materials.  With 
this  knowledge  ho  can  invent  construction,  and 
produce  that  which  has  never  been  done  before. 
Thirdly,  ho  must  bo  practical — be  must  under- 
stand all  the  processes  in  use,  and  must  be  apt 
at  combining  them,  and  levying  contribution  on 
all  past  experience.  These  throe  qualifications 
are  the  means  for  pi-oducing  successful  results. 
Aud  in  these  results,  the  finished  work  of  the 
architect, — the  completed  structure, — the  whole 
world  is  largely  interested.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  our  proceedings  attract  a peculiar  interest, 
especially  in  this  city,  whose  people  have  re- 
cently been  brought  into  such  intimate  relations 
with  her  architects. 

It  13  a happy  circumstance  that  the  eonven- 
tiou  should  bo  held  this  year  in  Chicago,  espe- 
cially  at  the  present  season,  which  completes 
the  second  year  of  her  resurrection  from  ashes. 
As  an  adopted  citizen  I think  I may  claim  the 
privilege  of  thanking  you  in  her  behalf  for  the 
compliment  you  have  bestowed  by  your  unani- 
mous vote  in  favour  of  holding  the  seventh  con- 
vention in  our  city.  How  much  the  Chicago 
architects  appreciate  the  honour  conferred  upon 
them  by  this  moetiug  they  will  assure  you  this 
evening,  when  you  become  their  guests.  The 
new  city  will  afford  you  a sensatiou  altogether 
novel,  and  will  be  of  special  interest  to  you 
above  all  others.  It  is  useless  to  look  throu^-h 
history  for  an  account  of  the  building  of  the 
eubstantial  business  portion  of  a great  city 
within  a period  of  two  years.  Wo  have  heard 
of,  and  some  of  us  have  seen,  those  remarkable 
frontier  cities  which  have  come  into  existence 
within  the  period  of  a few  weeks  j but  they  were 
cities  of  boards  and  shingles.  A continuous 
line  of  such  buildings,  IJ-  mile  iu  length,  was 
erected  iu  this  city,  for  temporary  use,  in  a period 
of  one  mouth,  and  now  not  a vestige  of  them 
remains.  Half  the  space  covered  by  them  a 
year  ago  is  now  a cultivated  park,  embellished 
by  landscape  art  to  the  highest  degree,  and  the 
remainder  is  covered  by  the  new  exposition 
building,  a structure  which  ranks  with  the 
largest  in  our  country. 

In  Us  sensational  aspects  the  new  Chicago  is 
a city  of  substantial  buildings  commenced  two 
years  ago,  and  covering  a square  milo  of  ground. 
To  tho  calm,  dispassionate  view  of  the  profes- 
sional eye  it  is  the  growth  of  a necessity  which 
knows  no  waiting,  aud  as  such  can  make  no  claim 
to  perfection.  As  a whole  it  may  bo  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  yet  iu  its  parts  it  canuot  fail  to  beai* 
theimpress  of  hasty  execution.  You  will  doubtless 
find  much  to  praise  and  much  to  criticise.  With 
but  few  e.xceptions  you  will  see  the  work  of 
Chicago  ai'cbitects  and  Chicago  mechanics.  You  1 
will  also  have  an  opportunity  for  comparing 
what  remained  of  the  old  city,  without  the  | 


burned  district,  with  what  has  been  built  of  the 
new,  making  due  allowance  of  tho  additions  of 
these  two  years  in  the  unburned  part,  which 
have  also  been  considerable. 

At  such  a time  as  this  the  architect  may  find 
an  appropriate  period  for  critical  reflection.  Wo 
have  passed  through  two  years  of  great  activity. 
Our  experience  has  had  all  the  elements  of  a 
battle.  But  this  contest  with  crude  materials, 
with  time  and  the  elements,  has  been  a work  of 
creation  and  not  of  destruction.  We  are  the 
tillers  of  an  old  soil,  and  now  we  behold  a 
fair  field  overgrown  with  good  fruit,  yet  rank 
in  parts  like  hasty  vegetation.  With  calmer 
skies  we  now  may  look  for  better  fruit.  With 
time  and  thought  bestowed,  we  may  confidently 
hope  that  the  future  may  be  brighter  in  its 
results  than  the  present ; that  architecture  may 
here  take  that  high  rank  which  the  importance 
of  this  city  warrants  ; aud  that  her  practitioners 
may  be  sensible  of  their  high  calling,  and  fulfil 
the  promise  conveyed  in  the  works  which  they 
have  set  before  us. 

We  have  adopted  in  oar  constitution  a rule 
that  the  condition  of  membership  into  this  body 
shall  bo,  “ the  honourable  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion.” We  have  also  adopted  the  rule  that  “ no 
member  shall  accept  direct  or  indirect  compen- 
sation for  services  rendered  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  other  than  tho  fees  received  from 
his  client,”  and  wo  propose  to  enforce  them  if  in 
onr  power.  But  we  cannot  “ adopt  ” or  enforce 
any  measure  unauthorised  by  our  constitution. 
We  can,  however,  recommend — we  can  investi- 
gate, and  find  out  what  is  best,  aud  give  it  authori- 
tative recognition.  But  even  then  oar  action 
can  have  no  weight,  unless  it  receive  the  moral 
support  of  the  profession.  This  is  better  than 
arbitrary  rules  which  canuot  bo  enforced.  A 
man  may  be  free  to  act  as  bo  likes,  but  if  be 
follows  tho  spirit  of  our  laws,  it  will  be  a point 
of  honour  with  him  to  sustain  the  opinion  of  the 
majority.  A union  founded  on  honour  is  the 
strongest  of  all  unions. 

Your  committee  will  report  on  these  matters 
in  detail.  Their  authority  covers  all  questions 
that  may  arise.  They  may  even  review  our  own 
action  on  past  occasions.  Wo  have  adopted  not 
only  a Schedule  of  Chai-ges,  but  a Sobedule  of 
Competitions,  both  of  which  have  been  exten- 
sively published.  The  latter  is  quite  as  itn- 
portanb  us  the  former,  and  there  is  equal 
necessity  for  uniformity  of  practice  in  both 
cases.  The  benefits  confeiTed  by  uniformity  of 
charges  will  accrue  to  tho  weak  rather  than  to 
the  strong.  When  this  principle  is  recognised, 
no  one  need  barter  away  his  valuable  services 
for  a song,  aud  suiTcnder  to  the  demand  of 
shrewd  bargainers,  from  fear  that  a successful 
rival  may  underbid  him  ; then  there  will  be  no 
rivalry  but  that  which  is  based  ou  merit. 

This  being  the  case,  competition,  based  only 
upon  the  merits  of  work,  becomes  a necessity. 
Now,  iu  order  to  be  assurred  of  tho  truth  of  this 
broad  assertion  let  us  note  some  facts  observable 
in  every-day  experience.  An  architect  procures 
employment  in  either  of  three  ways.  First,  he 
has  a friend  who  employs  him  without  special 
reference  to  his  ability,  or  that  friend  recoin- 
mends  him  to  somebody  else.  Second,  he  is 
selected  on  the  strength  of  bis  executed  works, 
viewed  iu  comparison  with  those  of  other 
architects.  Third,  he  is  employed  because  ho 
has  made  a design  in  competition  with  others, 
which  design  has  pleased  his  patron.  The  two 
last  methods  are  essentially  competitive.  In 
tho  former  of  the  two  his  works  stand  in  com- 
petition, though  often  he  is  not  aware  of  it ; in 
the  latter  his  design  is  in  competition,  and  the 
impression  conveyed  by  a drawing  decides  his 
fate.  The  former  is  legitimate  competition,  tho 
latter  can  only  bo  so  under  certain  restrictions. 
Theoretically,  competition  is  a fair  way  of 
estimating  reputations,  but  practically,  it  has 
been  in  nearly  every  instance  a failure.  Were 
all  men  perfect,  and  this  world  a Utopia,  it 
might  not  bo  so.  But,  and  perhaps  uufor. 
tunately,  this  is  not  tho  case.  Architects  take 
the  world  as  it  is,  and  the  world  takes  architects 
as  they  are,  and  the  result  is  too  frightful  to 
relate.  Our  fair  city  has  just  brought  her 
tearful  experience  to  bear  upon  this  question,  an 
experience  which  has  thus  far  been  characterised 
by  everything  that  is  lamentable  e.xcept  blood- 
shed. 

Tho  roar  of  battle  has  been  heard  in  our  midst 
for  the  past  six  months,  and  the ‘varied  successes 
of  the  difierent  champions  have  been  watched 
with  eager  interest  by  hosts  of  sympathising, 
and  perhaps  interested,  friends.  The  very  air 
has  been  full  of  the  direful  imprecations  of  con- 


tending factions.  The  whole  profession  has  been 
scandalised  by  the  charges  and  countercharges 
that  have  been  bandied  about,  and  obtained  pnb- 
licity  through  the  press.  The  official  records  of 
our  chosen  representatives  are  the  authentic 
evidence  of  their  inability  to  grapple  with  the 
question,  or  else  of  their  utter  indifference  to  all 
sense  of  justice  and_  right.  Its  supposed  settle- 
ment by  the  adoption  of  a plan  proves  to  be 
only  a truce,  for  the  great  question  is  yet  to  bo 
decided  as  to  which  faction  shall  put  its  architect 
iu  charge. 

Tho  successful  competitor— if  success  it  can 
be  called— suddenly  finds  that  the  adoption  of 
his  plan  is  an  empty  honour  after  all.  His 
reward  is  the  smallest  prize  offered,  plus  the 
honour  of  acceptance,  and  no  sooner  is  his  plan 
adopted,  than  lie  hoars  the  proposition  to  place 
his  design  in  the  hands  of  a rival  for  execution. 

Taken  altogether,  tho  incidents  of  this  dis- 
graceful  struggle  have  not  failed  to  be  novel, 
startling,  and  sensational,— characterised  by 
originality  and  inventive  genius  of  the  highest 
order. 

For  the  first  tinre  in  history,  questions  of 
religion,  public  morals,  temperance,  and  nation, 
ality,  have  all  been  involved  in  the  attempt 
to  decide  which  one  of  fifty  designs  shall  be 
followed  in  tho  erection  of  a court-house,  and 
which  one  of  fifty  shall  be  employed  to  superin- 
tend it.  That  of  a committee  which  reported 
one  of  three  plans  as  deserving  of  a first  prize, 
nearly  every  ruember  has  since  publicly  pro- 
claimed  that  it  is  tho  worst  of  tho  three ; and, 
as  if  to  crown  with  absurdity  all  the  other 
features  of  this  public  performance,  wo  have 
been  witnesses  of  tho  fact  that  the  common, 
council  of  this  city  appointed  a committee  to 
investigate  charges  of  corruption  against  its 
members  before  a design  had  been  definitely 
selooted. 

Seriously,  gentlemen,  this  is  a question  which 
does  not  alone  concern  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
the  competitors  who  offered  their  designs.  It 
concerns  every  one  of  us.  We  are  to-day  on 
trial  before  this  community,  and  before  the 
whole  country.  If  we  fail  to  give  our  authori- 
tative opinion,  aud  throw  the  wholo  weight  of 
our  influence  upon  this  question,  we  will  stand 
convicted  of  incompetence  to  deal  with  it.  And 
not  only  will  the  city  of  Chicago— which  has 
become  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  a 
jeer,  a by-word,  and  a laughing-stock,  by  her 
attempt  to  conduct  an  architectural  competi. 
tiou,— fail  to  procure  the  services  of  those  best 
fitted  to  do  her  work;  but  you,  who  by  educa- 
tion and  experience  are  the  natural  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  this  respect,  will  soon  find  that 
ability  and  honesty  are  poor  recommendations 
for  places  of  honour  and  emolument,  and  that 
the  public  buildings,  not  only  of  this  city,  but 
of  every  other  city  and  State,  will  fall  under 
the  control  of  charlatans  and  pretenders.  And 
for  such  results  you  need  not  blame  your  com- 
mon council  or  your  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners. Your  shrewd  committeeman  knows  by 
experience  how  little  bait  it  takes  to  catch  a 
greedy  architect.  We  may  say  what  we  like 
about  the  importance  of  throwing  safeguards 
around  these  competitions,  such  as  the  appoint, 
raenb  of  experts,  and  the  like,  but  so  long  as 
fifty  sets  of  the  most  elaborate  designs  can  be 
procured  on  a specification  so  loose  that  any  one 
may  be  robbed  of  his  precious  ideas,  and  be 
powerless  to  maintain  his  natural  rights  under 
it,  there  will  be  no  reforms.  Any  recommenda- 
tion of  this  Institute  pointing  to  reform,  to 
which  the  architects  will  uot  give  their  support, 
is  a nullity  and  a farce.  This  whole  matter  is 
in  your  hands  to  regulate.  You  may  compete 
or  not  as  j'ou  please.  But  your  ambition  will 
always  be  your  weakness,  aud  plenty  stand  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

^ Believing  that  competition  is  theoretically 
right,  I think  you  have  but  to  name  such  con- 
ditions  as  you  may  think  just,  or  re-assert  such 
as  you  have  already  adopted,  and  you  will  regu- 
late this  wholo  matter  ; but  if  you  fail,  the  fault 
will  be  mainly  yours.  You  have  bub  to  unite 
your  efforts,  and  to  stand  together,  bound  only 
by  the  obligation  of  honour,  and  justice  will 
sui'ely  be  yours. 

Unpleasant  as  these  reflections  may  be,  they 
are  the  practical  problems  of  our  every-day  life, 
and  must  be  solved.  Our  profession  is  a peculiar 
one,  demanding  varied  aud  almost  contradictory 
accomplishments  iu  him  who  would  be  success- 
ful; combining  the  delicate  sensibility  of  the 
artist,  the  research  of  the  scientist,  the  practical 
experience  of  the  mechanic,  and  the  shrewdness 
of  the  financier.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
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80  many  fail  ? Were  -we  that  easy-going  race, 
ae  we  are  sometimes  pictured,  who  spend  our 
days  in  the  indulgence  of  beautiful  fancies  com- 
mitted  daintily  to  paper,  and  coloured  by  the 
most  accomplished  artists,  it  would  indeed  be 
waste  of  time  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  practical  problems. 
But  we  are,  after  all,  work-a-day  men  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  carrying  great  responsibilities, 
and  subjected  to  annoyances  and  trials  of 
patience  little  calculated  to  develop  a love  for 
art.  Yet  we  live  in  an  age  marked  by  great 
advances  in  our  profession,  and  we  have  a serious 
work  to  perform,  if  we  but  keep  in  the  traces. 
This  has  been  called  the  age  of  the  new 
Renaissance, — not  according  to  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word, — but  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  characterised  by  new  revelations  in 
architecture,  the  resuscitation  of  old  principles, 
and  the  adoption  of  new  forms. 

Our  part  in  this  revival  is  well  defined. 
Everything  we  do  exerts  its  influence.  If  we 
do  not  keep  up  with  the  current  of  progressive 
thought,  wo  will  only  become  impediments  in 
the  way.  Our  duty  is  clear,  and  our  oppor- 
tunities  are  great.  Let  us  strive,  then,  to  be  at 
least  worthy  of  our  day  and  generation.  Let  us 
seek  all  possible  means  of  self-improvement,  and 
prepare  to  take  a leading  place  among  the 
nations,  that  the  arts  of  our  country  may  be 
worthy  of  our  progressive  civilisation,  and  our 
happiness  a joy  for  ever. 


PARIS  NEWS. 

The  At'cade  of  Fraurois  I.  — Preliminary 
measures  have  just  been  taken  by  the  Paris 
Municipal  Committee  of  Public  Works  for  the 
re-edification,  in  the  gardens  of  the  old  Hdtel 
Carnavalet,  of  a curious  specimen  of  the  archi. 
tectural  art  of  the  Renaissance,  which  was  dis- 
covered  eight  days  ago  by  the  workmen  occupied 
in  levelling  the  ruins  of  the  Hotel  de  Tille.  It 
is  a stone  arcade  decorated  with  the  salamanders 
adopted  as  emblems  by  Francois  I.,  and  wifcb 
several  Fa  woven  into  royal  crowns.  The  relic 
was  found  under  the  central  part  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  at  the  spot  occupied  by  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  in  removing  the  stones 
of  the  impost  on  which  this  statue  rested  that 
the  workmen’s  picks  laid  bare  the  arcade.  It 
is  in  admirable  preservation.  The  presence  of 
the  royal  initial  and  the  salamanders  leaves  no 
doubt  ae  to  the  date  and  origin  of  tho  fragment. 
The  arcade  must  have  formed  part  of  the  facade 
of  the  old  Hdtel  de  Ville,  which  must  therefore 
have  been  built  before  the  death  of  Francois  I., 
in  March,  1547.  A vexed  point  among  archi- 
tects is  thus  finally  settled.  The  primitive 
fatjade  was  constructed  by  Dominico  Boccadoro. 
In  a few  days  the  arcade  will  be  visible  at  the 
Hdtel  Carnavalet,  near  Mdme.  de  Sevigne’s 
boudoir,  Conde’s  pavilion,  and  the  bed-ohamber  ; 
of  Ninon  de  I’Enclos. 

A Model  Theatre. — A rather  improved  pendant 
to  the  “ Criterion  ” Las  just  been  opened  in  Pai'is. 
It  is  the  Salle  Frascati,  belonging  to  the  famous 
cafetier  of  that  name.  The  theatre  is  small, 
but  the  architectural  disposals  are  admirably 
ingenious  and  artistic.  Entering  by  the  Rue 
Vivienne,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a small 
lobby,  where  the  box-offices  are  situated;  by  a 
doable  staircase  he  descends  to  a large  vestibule, 
at  the  right  of  which  is  the  Grande  Salle,  for 
balls  and  concerts.  This  ball  is  very  spacious. 
At  the  entrance  is  a fountain  sprinkling  per- 
fumed  water,  and  of  which  the  central  figure 
is  that  of  a naiad  hesitating,  her  attention  dis- 
tracted  by  the  music  of  the  orchestra,  before 
plunging  into  the  water.  At  the  further  end 
of  the  Salle  the  orchestra  is  established.  A 
circular  promenade  is  reserved  for  smokers  j 
and  behind  the  orchestra  is  a caf^,  Above.the 
promenade  a tier  of  boxes  has  been  established; 
and  underneath  the  concert-room  is  a vast 
shooting-gallery,  decorated  with  trophies  ex- 
hibited  by  nearly  every  well-known  gunsmith 
and  armourer  in  France.  On  the  same  level 
are  four  saloons : a reading-room,  a dressinr^. 
room,  and  rooms  for  the  doctor  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  the  commissary  of  police  on 
duty.  The  vestibule  gives  also  into  the 
theatre,  which  is  very  small,  the  stage  being 
but  eight  metres  wide.  From  the  auditorium 
a long  gallery  and  promenade  lead  to  the 
Rue  Richelieu.  This  corridor  is  bordered  by 
pilasters,  between  which  are  jardinidres  full  of 
evergreens,  statues,  and  benches,  alternating 
with  small  billiard-tables,  and  stalls  for  fancy 
articles,  kept  by  women.  From  the  centre  of . 


the  gallery  branch  out  a caf6,  and  a hall  reserved 
for  games  of  all  kinds,  roulette,  swings,  round- 
abouts,  &c.  The  decoration  is  tasteful.  The 
walls  are  marble  to  a distance  of  3 ft.  6 in.  from 
the  ground.  Above  there  is  a continuous  frieze 
of  looking-glass  metre  in  width.  Finally, 
there  is  a suite  of  hangings  in  panels — red  and 
gold  for  the  theatre  and  ballroom,  green  and  gold 
for  the  promenade  and  shooting-gallery.  The 
ceiling  is  decorated  with  a series  of  skies,  sepa- 
rated by  ornamental  borders,  and  surrounded 
with  aorotcria  garnished  with  flowers.  The 
difficult  and  elaborate  work  of  transformation 
and  decoration  has  been  completed  by  the  archi- 
tect, M.  Eigonet,  within  the  space  of  thirty-four 
days. 

Cessation  of  Worh  in  Paris. — A popular  French 
proverb  asserts  that  when  the  builders  work 
everybody  works.  The  Paris  municipality  ap- 
pears  to  doubt  tho  truth  of  this  ancient  adage. 
Its  policy  has  been,  above  all,  to  establish  the 
very  reverse  of  M.  Haussmann’s  rigime.  Nearly 
every  work  of  reparation  and  construction  where- 
of  the  fate  is  in  the  bauds  of  the  civic  authorities, 
progresses  tardily ; fitful  spasms  of  energy  that 
last  a week,  succeeding  lethargies  that  last  a 
month.  The  H6tel  de  Ville  is  occasionally 
deserted  for  four  or  five  days  together.  One 
member  of  the  Municipal  Council  has  endea- 
voured on  several  occasions  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  to  the  waste  lands  that 
might  be  utilised,  to  the  new  thoroughfares 
demanded,  to  the  numerous  buildings  belonging 
to  the  city  left  unoccupied  and  unrepaired.  This 
member  is  M.  Martin  Nadaud,  a aelf-edncated 
journeyman-mason,  deputy  in  1848  and  1871, 
and  author  of  an  excellent  “ History  of  the 
English  Working-olasses.”  His  eflbrts  have  been 
unavailing.  And  during  the  past  week  there 
has  not  been  one  contract  for  public  works 
adjudged  by  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce.  Setting 
apart  the  periods  of  the  siege  and  the  Commune, 
this  is  the  first  time  such  a thing  has  occurred 
for  tho  last  sixteen  years. 

The  New  Year  Baraques  on  the  Boulevards. — 
The  lines  of  wooden  sheds  or  shanties  that 
appear  on  the  chief  boulevards  during  the  two 
weeks’  festival  of  the  new  year,  are  the  subject 
of  a special  and  complicated  municipal  service. 
The  planks,  clamps,  iron  fittings,  &c.,  are  kept 
by  the  city  in  warehouses  organised  for  tho 
purpose.  They  are  let  out  gratuitously  to  all 
retail  dealers  who  produce  testimonials  as  to 
their  good  character  and  their  ability  to  suffi- 
ciently garnish  the  stalls;  but  the  occupants 
are  expected  to  pay  1 franc  50  centimes  a day  for 
the  construction  of  their  shops.  The  mode  of 
construction  is  uniform,  aud  very  simple  and 
expeditious.  One  workman  can  raise  a baroque 
iu  Jess  than  a day.  They  are  all  painted  blue 
and  white,  numbered,  and  stamped  with  the 
civic  arms.  Moreover,  every  dealer  who  intends 
to  exhibit  a sign  is  compelled  to  submit  his 
device  to  the  police  authorities.  An  average  of 
30  per  cent,  are  usually  refused,  because  of  their 
revolutionary  or  irreligious  character.  1,700  of 
these  uniform  sheds  have  been  awarded  this 
year.  But  this  number  does  not  include  the 
stalls  erected  independently  in  the  suburbs  and 
populous  quarters.  10,000  workmen  are  sup- 
posed  to  find  employment  in  the  raising  and 
demolishing  of  the  new  year’s  fair. 

The  Level  of  the  Seine. — The  overflow  of  the 
Seine  last  year  will  be  remembered.  A repe- 
tition of  the  catastrophe,  by  which  some  10,000 
persons  sufl'er  annually,  is  already  threatened. 
The  level  of  the  river  at  Paris  has  risen,  and  is 
rising  every  day.  It  marked  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  1 miitre  30  centimetres  above  the 
maximum  figures  of  the  register.  The  engineers 
charged  with  the  inspection  of  the  river  allege 
that,  in  a month  the  inundation  of  last  year 
will  be  surpassed,  and  precautionary  measures 
have  been  taken  iu  consequence.  This  is  the 
ninth  year  that  a great  part  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine  Inferieure  and  Seine-et  I’Oise  has 
been  flooded.  The  further  embankment  of  the 
river  has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  iilevitable. 


A Central  Railway-Station  in  Dublin. — 

At  a special  meeting  of  tho  Dublin  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  proposal  to  establish  a central 
railway-station  in  Dublin  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Barry,  C.E.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion at  700,0001.  A resolution  to  the  effect  that 
a central  station  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
city,  as  well  as  to  the  American  passenger  and 
goods  traffic  between  Queenstown  and  England, 
was  adopted. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  BUILDING 

CONTRIVANCES  AT  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

A MEETING  of  the  sub-committee  for  obtaining 
a proper  representation  of  building  contrivances 
and  materials  at  the  approaching  International 
Exhibition  was  held  on  VYednesday  last  at  Gore 
Lodge.  Col.  Gallwey  presided,  and  there  were 
present,  Col.  Wray,  Mr.  Eiger,  Mr.  Roger 
Smith,  Mr.  Grant  (Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works),  Mr.  John  Bird,  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  Mr. 
Grisaell,  and  Mr.  Godwin ; Capt.  Clayton  acted 
as  secretary.  Amongst  other  matters  dis- 
cussed was  the  desire  of  the  sub-committee 
to  ^institute  a series  of  careful  experiments 
on  a large  scale  as  to  the  strength  of  wood, 
iron,  and  stone;  giving  up  the  child’s  play 
of  3.in.  cubes  aud  9-m.  pillars,  and  working 
on  girders,  beams,  posts,  stone  columns,  and  so 
forth,  of  such  sizes  as  are  used.  Properly  con- 
ducted, as  of  course  they  would  bo,  such  a series 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  aud  would 
provide  a set  of  constants  of  extreme  value  to 
this  and  other  countries.  Necessarily  tho  work 
would  be  costly,  bub  there  are  several  sources 
from  which  aid  might  be  expected.  Many  of  the 
large  builders,  quarry  owners,  timber  importers, 
and  ironmasters  would  probably  give  facilities, 
and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
the  lustibution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  her  Majesty’s  1851  Commissioners 
might  fairly  be  applied  to  for  assistance  in  so 
important  and  promising  a work. 


NEW  RERBDOS  IN  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH, 
WALWORTH. 

A NEW  reredos,  in  memory  of  a recently 
deceased  member  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Lorrimore-squaro,  Walworth,  has 
just  been  erected  in  this  church,  and  was  un- 
veiled for  the  first  time  on  Christraas-day.  It 
is  sculptured  in  Caen  atone,  and  is  about  5 ft.  in 
height,  and  a little  more  than  6 ft.  in  width.  It 
is  divided  into  three  panels  or  compartments, 
on  which  are  painted  in  tempera  a number  of 
Scriptural  figures.  In  the  central  panel  is  repre. 
sented  the  Virgin  and  Child,  while  on  each  side 
panel  are  respectively  the  figures  of  St.  Gregory 
and  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Augustine.  The  artist  who  has  executed  tho 
paintings  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Hughes. 


IMPERFECT  ACOUSTICS. 

Sir, — Having  had  the  misfortune,  like  too 
many  others,  to  be  connected  with  a chapel, 
which,  though  a very  pretty  building,  has  given 
us  great  anxiety  owing  to  its  defective  acoustics, 
my  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  adoption 
of  measures  to  remedy  the  evil.  Some  months 
ago,  heai’ing  that  a large  hall,  notorious  for  its 
reverberating  qualities,  bad  been  cured  by 
stretching  wires  across  it,  I had  the  curiosity  to 
go  and  see  and  hear  for  myself,  and  was  so 
satisfied  that,  on  my  return  home,  I at  once  set 
about  applying  the  wires  to  the  chapel  above 
referred  to.  The  result  has  been  moat  grati- 
fying- 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  state  the  fact,  and 
so  far  to  make  known  this  very  simple  and 
efi'ective  remedy.  I shall  be  happy  to  communi- 
cate with  any  who  may  be  suffering  from  a 
like  cause,  with  a view  to  the  curing  of  an  evil 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate. 

J.  S.  Jenkins, 

Proprietor  of  the  Malvern  Advertiser. 

»,*  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a precise 
description  of  the  building,  and  the  course 
adopted.  


SIR  JOSHUA,  AND  A GLANCE  AT  HIS 
WAY  OF  WORK. 

There  are  very  many  ways  in  which  an  age 
may  be  characterised,  but  most  certainly  there 
is  none  better  than  that  afi'orded  to  tho  world 
by  the  special  impression  made  on  it  by  some 
exceptionally  gifted  individual  who  does  some 
work  which  no  one  else  can  do.  If  this  were  at 
all  doubtful,  doubt  about  it  must  bo  removed  by 
a thought  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  by  a bare 
recollection  of  the  work  he  did  in  and  for  his 
generation.  No  one  can  look  at  a portrait  by 
Sir  Joshua  without  an  intense  conviction  that  he 
was  in  some  way  especially  appointed  to  do  the 
work  he  did,  and  at  the  time  he  did  it,  and  for 
the  men  and  women  of  the  generation  he  lived 
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•in.  Nay, it  almost  Roemsat  times,  when  looking 
at  one  of  these  famona  memorials  of  the  men 
and  women  of  Reynolds’s  time,  that  his  very 
way  and  manner  of  working  was  exactly  fitted 
for  the  portraiture  of  the  men  and  women  and 
children,  and  very  costume  of  the  age  in  which 
lie  lived.  The  recent  genial  and  pleasant  address 
of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  on 
.Reynolds  and  his  way  of  work,  will  send  people 
to  the  galleries  to  look  at  the  “Reynoldses”  with 
a renewed  feeling  of  delight  in  them,  and  with 
n fresh  curiosity  to  gaze  again  and  again  at 
Muine  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  to 
wonder  again  and  again  at  the  marvellous  way 
in  which  tho  painter  has  left  us  their  express 
likeness  and  image.  A few  passing  thoughts 
oii  Reynolds  and  hiS  special  way  of  work  as  a 
riuo  artist-workman  may  have  their  use  and 
interest. 

Id  is  a somewhat  cnriona  circumstance,  and  a 
.not  a little  lucky  one,  that  we  happen  to  have 
two  “remembrances,”  or  living  memorials  of 
the  Reynolds  generation  which  most  surely  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  accuracy  of  life-like 
delineation;  — these  very  portraitures  of  the 
•great  painter,  and  the  “ Life  of  Johnson,” 
by  Boswell.  In  tho  last,  as  it  has  been  so 
well  noted,  “ we  may  yet  see  our  fathers,” 
and  hear  of  what  they  did,  and  what  they 
said, — nay,  and  what  they  thought, — so  true 
and  vivid  is  that  memory  of  them.  In  the 
jiainter’s  work  we  actually  do  behold  them  face 
to  face  in  bodily  and  actual  presence.  We  may 
and  do  through  these  see  old  Samuel  and  his 
friends  as  plainly  as  if  yet  living,  and  himself 
•lictinnary-compoeing,  and  in  act  of  laying  down 
the  law  on  almost  everything  which  then  inte- 
rested men.  “Johnson,”  says  a great  thinker, 
“ would  not  have  e.xchanged  the  Strand  for  the 
Garden  of  tho  Ilesperides ; and  it  would  most 
certainly  have  been  no  small  loss  to  tho  world  of 
English  if  he  had  done  so  ; for  how  much  should 
we  then  have  lost  ? And  as  for  Sir  Joshua,  how 
much  would  have  been  blotted  out  of  remem. 
hrance  for  ever  had  ho  nob  lived  and  worked  in 
Leiccster-squaro  ? “ 

The  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  may  use- 
fully he  divided  into  three  classes  : his  portraits 
of  men  and  women,  liis  lovely  likenesses  of 
young  children,  and  his  historical  pieces.  It  is 
a very  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible,  thing,  to 
accurately  describe  in  words  the  special  cha* 
racteriatio  of  a great  artist’s  work, — the  style 
and  manner  of  his  work, — and  to  give  an  idea  to 
any  one  who  has  not  himself  seen  any  example 
of  it,  what  it  really  is.  It  is  a thing  to  be  seen 
and  perceived,  and  understood,  as  soonas  looked 
at,  but  really  in  no  other  way.  It  is  as  mys- 
terious  to  tho  many  as  the  hmv  a great  painter 
mixes  and  works  his  colours — always  a great 
m.arvel.  lie  does  not  himself  know  how  the  feat 
is  accomplished,  and  could  not  by  any  possibility 
instruct  others  in  tho  art  and  mystery  of  it. 
There  are  limits  set,  well  worth  noting,  to  the 
powers  of  the  instructor  or  teacher,  and  this 
very  instance  of  Reynolds’s  work  may  well  be  a 
lesson  to  those  who  talk  so  learnedly  of  “ higher 
education.”  How  soon  you  get  beyond  its 
power  ! How  much  is  to  he  learned  from  these 
pictures  of  Reynolds’s,  and  in  how  very  many 
ways,  both  academical  and  otherwise ! Reynolds’s 
colour  has  puzzled  not  a few  mortals,  and  how 
many  have  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  imitate 
and  to  rival  it.  Hardly  one  of  them,  we  suspect, 
ever  thought  of  finding  in  a loohing^rilass  one  of 
the  helps  to  it,  but  which  Sir  Francis  Grant  so 
kindly  told  the  students  of  the  Academy  did  a 
part  of  the  work,  and  sharpened  the  eye  of 
tho  painter  to  fully  realise  to  himself  Nature’s 
work. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  Reynolds  and  his 
great  portraits  of  the  men  and  women  of  his  a^e, 
that  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  existence  of  so  much  accessible 
information  about  them  ; and,  after  all,  it  is  not 
in  tho  talk  about  them,  however  learned  that 
may  be,  that  the  power  to  appreciate  them  is  to 
be  got  at.  Wo  must  looh  at  them  again  and 
again  till  we  find  out  their  individuality  and 
value.  We  may  pass  by,  too,  his  historical 
compositions,  and  pause  only  to  wonder  at  his 
paintings  of  children.  It  would  seem  to  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  paint  a child  better 
than  Reynolds  did,  or  to  throw  into  the  work  so 
happy  and  lovely  a glow  of  feeling.  Reynolds 
was  really  at  work  as  an  artist-workman  when 
he  painted  a poorly-clad  child.  Poor  children,  it 
may  be  noticed,  are  nature’s  own  work,  pure 
and  simple.  They  ai'e  fresh  from  the  workshop, 
there  is  no  artificiality  about  them,  they  wear 
tbeit  “careless  livery"  without  consciousness  of 


liaving  it  on,  and  move  about  without  constraint, 
and  as  nature  prompts,  with  simple  unstudied 
grace.  We  have  often  longed  to  see  an  exhibi- 
tion,  a gathering  of  Reynolds’s  children.  They 
might  well  form  an  exhibition  complete  in 
themselves,  and  would  surely  make  the  very 
prettiest  show  the  Royal  Academy  ever  had  on 
its  walls.'  It  might  be  not  a little  instructive 
too,  and  would  show  how  powerfully  individua- 
lised the  work  of  a great  artist  always  is  ; for  all 
these  children  have  a peculiar  form  of  face  of 
most  e.vee8.sive  loveliness  and  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression.  AllReynolds’syouthfol  faces  and  forms 
are  beautiful,  whether  of  the  high-born  and  well- 
dressed,  or  of  the  lowly  and  lightly  clad.  In 
these  it  is  not  the  clothing  first,  and  then  the 
human  being,  but  the  humanity  first,  and  then 
in  time,  as  yon  gaze  at  it,  the  “poor  drapery” 
which  lends  it  grace,  and  movement,  and  con- 
trast.  Reynolds  did  not  understand  this  mighty 
difference  between  the  two  ways,  as  M.  Angelo 
did,  who  was  but  too  well  content  with  the  rough 
blanket  or  the  fold  of  cloth.  It  is  a most 
wonderful  thing,  hitherto  but  little  noticed,  the 
instinctive  choice  which  different  artists  have 
made  of  those  objects  in  nature  which  they 
Lave  taken  as  their  inspiring  motives  and  guides 
to  their  special  work.  How  different  would  the 
work  of  M.  Angelo  hare  been  had  he  gone  to 
“genteel”  life  for  his  models  ; and  how  different 
might  have  been  the  work  of  Reynolds  had  he 
found  bis  chief  work  amidst  poverty  and  rags. 

We  would  here,  too,  venture  to  hint  atuuuther 
most  interesting  and  instructive  Reynolds 
teaching,  which,  by  help  of  the  president  of 
tho  Academy,  might  be  got  together,  viz.,  a 
collection  of  the  drawings  and  sketches  by 
Reynolds,  and  of  which  there  must  needs  be 
here  and  there  and  scattered  about  a goodly 
number.  Reynolds  was  a working  man,  and  did 
a good  deal  in  his  day,  and  a vast  number  of  his 
drawings,  in  chalk  and  pencil,  must  exist,  and 
sketches,  probably,  in  colour.  These  would  be 
of  great  use  and  interest,  as  showing  how  the 
painter  worked,  in  the  first  instance,  and  what 
“sort  of  line”  he  drew,  and  how  he  first 
sketched  out  his  thoughts.  We  have  seen  a few 
of  these,  and  could  nob  bat  be  struck  with  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  dravving  and  the  nature 
of  the  “ line  ’’  he  drew  on  a flat  sin-face.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  in  Reynolds’s  dav,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  he  did  so  much' to  found, 
though  ho  did  not,  as  commonly  supposed, 
originate  it,  portrait-painting  was  not  in  very 
high  favour.  It  was  looked  upon  as  v'astly 
inferior  to  the  “historic”  and  the  epic.  The 
professor  of  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Fuseli,  considered  portrait.paintiug  to  be  a 
vastly  inferior  art,  and  contended,  rudely 
enough,  that  were  it  not  for  the  mere  vanity  of 
those  whose  portraits  were  painted  there  would 
be  none  at  all ; and  that  the  great  painter 
should  be  above  it,  and  refuse  to  do  such  inferior 
work.  Nature,  said  Fuseli,  continually  “ puts 
me  out.”  And  so  she  did  ; and  it  is  not  a little 
fortunate  for  us  that  nature,  and  vanity,  and 
Reynolds  were  too  strong  for  the  ]>rofessor’s 
biting  remarks  and  objections;  for  what  a poor 
show  it  would  have  been,  comparatively,  had 
Reynolds  confined  bis  powers  to  the  “ grand  and 
historic,”  and  rejected  portraiture. 

And  there  is  yet  another  addition  to  these 
hitherto  but  little  noticed  works  of  the  great 
painter,  which  we  would  fain  see  a little  more 
of ; and  that  is  some  of  those  works  of  bis 
which  he  left  more  or  less  incomplete  and  ti?i- 
Jinished.  These,  from  the  very  fact  of  their 
being  unfinished,  are  really  remarkable  works, 
and  to  the  instructed  eye  show  so  much  of  what 
we  want  to  know — how  a great  artist  works. 
We  see  in  them  what  he  does  with  bis  colours 
and  his  brush,  whether  by  aid  of  looking-glass 
and  “ running  to  and  fro,”  or  without  the  glass, 
and  standing  still.  His  first,  second,  and  third 
touches  are  visible,  and  the  actual  hand  of  the 
master  is  at  work  before  us.  How  many  of 
such  works  there  are,  and  where,  may  be  a 
question,  but  doubtless  we  should  soon  know  if 
search  were  made  for  thorn.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  some  of  them  are  not  very  highly  valued, 
consequent  on  their  unfinished  and  sketchy 
state  ; but  how  valuable  all  this  is  to  the  edu- 
cated eye ! It  is  truly  melancholy  to  think  of 
the  multitude  of  precious  things  lost  to  the 
world  of  art  from  the  very  fact,  all  valuable  as 
it  is,  of  their  being  left  by  their  authors  in  an 
incomplete  state.  The  fine  drawings  and  sketches 
in  colour,  and  /talf-painted  pictures,  and  mere 
“studies”  for  greater  works,  which  have  dis- 
appeared, and  been  even  purposely  destroyed, 

I may  be  beyond  wanting,  ilore’s  the  pity,  indeed, 


when  we  come  to  consider  how  valuable  these 
wo.i.d  be,  and  howfull  of  life-like  interest,  even 
on  the  surface  of  a bare  whitevvaslied  wall. 
Compare  such  a thing  with  common  “papering,” 
or  with  trade  " decoration,”  and  mere  mechanical 
work,  with  “ manufactured  ” work,  aud  all  the 
other  poor  things  that  nowadays  pass  muster, 
and  which  are  paid  for  sometimes  so  heavily  ! 

And  to  all  this,  if  we  dared  but  to  go  into 
dotaiis,  must  be  added,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  the  interest  always  to  be  found  in  tho 
works  of  Reynolds,  as  illustrative  of  the  times 
in  which  ho  lived.  We  are  now  almost  as  far 
from  the  days  of  Reynolds  and  Johnson,  and 
the  rest  of  that  notable  gathering,  as  wo  are 
from  Homer  and  liis  Greeks.  Tho  tremendous 
powers  of  mechanism-age  bad  hardly  com- 
menced, or  been  thought  of.  To  decorate  Sb. 
Paul’s  without  painting  it,  would  no  more  have 
entered  into  the  minds  of  Reynolds  or  Johnson 
than  the  painting  a picture  by  steam,  or  the 
writing  an  epic  by  a machine.  Justice  has  not 
been  done  to  the  “ art  ” of  that  day,  as  we  take 
it.  If  we  look  at  the  household  furniture,  and 
the  chimney-piece  ornaments, — capital  tests  of 
the  time, — we  shall  notice  not  a little  that  is 
good  and  refined,  and  quaint  in  form  and  treat- 
ment. The  workmen  of  the  clay,  for  that  is  one  of 
the  great  secrets,  had  not  a tithe  of  the  machinery 
to  aid  them  that  we  now  have.  The  machinery 
had  not  then  attained  to  the  power  of  taking 
the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the  workman 
ciuite.  Like  picture-painting,  there  was  more 
of  hand-work,  and  consequently  of  individuality 
of  treatment,  and  expressional  and  inventive 
power.  We  see  not  a little  of  all  this  even  in 
the  pictures  of  Reynolds— in  his  backgrounds 
and  accessories.  We  see  into  the  rooms  in  which 
those  of  that  generation  lived,  and  see  but  to 
admire  what  they  made  for  themselves,  and 
must  have  admired.  If  Johnson  has  been,  for 
these  generations  the  “prophet  of  the  Euglish,” 
as  Carlyle  affirms,  it  may  be  said,  with  equal 
truth,  that  Reynolds  was,  to  the  heart’s  core,  the 
painter  of  the  English — and  there  never  was  a 
better ! 


REBUILDING  AND  ENLARGEMENT  OF 
CLAPHAM  JUNCTION  STATION. 

ALTnoL’cn  Clapham  Junction  Station  is  known 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  metropolis,  at 
ivbicli  the  lines  of  several  of  the  great  railways 
converge,  with  a network  of  metals  covering  an 
area  of  upwards  of  twenty  acres,  its  general 
accommodation  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
enormous  traffic,  and  the  necessity  of  a very 
extensive  enlargement  and  entire  reconstruction 
of  the  station  has  for  some  time  past  been  felt. 
The  station  is  the  joint  property  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  and  the  South 
Western  companies,  but  several  other  companies 
also  make  use  of  it,  and  the  trains  in  and  out 
from  one  or  another  of  the  lines  are  continuous 
throughout  the  day.  For  some  time  past  the 
two  companies  principally  interested  have 
decided  upon  the  rebuilding  and  reconstruction 
of  the  station,  and  within  the  last  few  weeks  the 
works  have  been  in  progress  on  that  portion  of 
tho  station  area,  aud  the  land  immediately 
adjoining,  which  belongs  to  the  London  aud 
Brighton  Company. 

The  works  going  forward  are  on  a scale  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  one  principal 
feature  is  an  entirely  new  approach  to  the 
station  bnildings  and  platforms  (all  of  which 
are  to  be  reconstructed  and  enlarged),  from 
St.  John’s-hill  and  the  Wandsworth-road,  so  as 
to  avoid,  to  a large  extent,  the  present  dark 
under-ground  approaches.  This  new  approach 
will^  be  by  means  of  a long  gallery,  formed  of 
lattice  iron  girders,  running  laterally  for  a con- 
siderable  distance,  several  feet  above  the  rail- 
way level,  and  earned  thence  across  over  the 
several  lines  belonging  to  the  company,  and 
communicating  with  the  different  platforms  by 
descending  staircases.  The  enlarged  station 
when  completed  will  be  upwards  of  1,000  ft.  in 
length,  ami,  exclusive  of  a large  space  adjoining 
as  sidings,  will  cover  an  area  of  more  than  five 
acres  in  extent.  The  station  buildings  and 
offices  will  occupy  a central  position,  the  com- 
pany’s main  lines  and  platform  in  connexion 
with  them  being  on  the  south-east  side,  whilst 
the  lines  for  the  West  London,  the  Loudon  and 
North  Western,  Great  Western,  and  other  trains 
running  in  connexion  with  the  station,  being  on 
the  north-west  side.  The  new  station  buildings 
containing  the  booking  offices,  waiting-rooms, 
and  other  apartments,  will  be  a spacious  and 
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ornamental  stmcture.  Id  will  be  ISO  fD.  in 
length,  and  will  have  two  elevations  in  every 
respect  uniform  with  each  other,  the  one  eleva- 
tion facing  the  main  lines,  and  the  other  the 
west-end  lines.  The  elevations  will  consist  of 
a centre  and  two  wings.  The  central  portion 
will  be  33  ft.  in  height  to  the  cornice,  and  the 
two  wings  30  ft.  in  height.  It  will  be  bnilt  of 
stock  brick,  with  red  brick  bands  and  dressings, 
the  windows  and  doors  having  gauged  arches,  in 
black,  white,  and  red  brick,  with  bands  of  black 
and  white  brick  between  each  window,  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  elevation.  The  central 
portion  of  the  elevation  will  have  a foliated 
string  in  Bath  stone,  and  the  hood  mouldings  to 
the  arches  of  the  windows  in  this  part  of  the 
buildings,  will  be  in  terra-cotta,  the  chimney 
shafts  being  also  canned  with  teiTa-cotta.  The 
cornice  will  be  of  red  and  black  brick  dentilled. 
The  principals  from  the  roof  of  the  station  over- 
hanging the  adjoining  platforms  on  either  side, 
will  rest  upon  moulded  corbels  in  Portland  atone. 
The  roof  to  the  ridge  will  bo  covered  in  with 
Bangor  slate. 

The  central  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
bnilding  will  contain  the  booking-offices,  a large 
general  waiting-room,  first-class  gentlemen’s  and 
second-class  ladies’  waiting-rooms,  station- 
master’s  office,  and  telegraph-office.  The  west 
wing  will  contain  a ladies’  first-class  waiting, 
room,  and  there  will  also  be  lavatories  and  other 
conveniences  in  connexion  with  all  the  several 
waiting-rooms.  The  west  wing  will  also  contain 
the  ticket-collector’s  office,  whilst  at  tho  extreme 
west  end  of  this  wing  there  will  be  a spacious 
refreshment-room,  20  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide,  in 
conno.xion  with  which  there  will  be  a kitchen 
fitted  up  for  cooking  and  general  culinary  pur- 
poses. The  east  wing  will  coutain  the  parcel 
offices,  cloak-room,  porters’  and  lamp  rooms, 
urinals,  &c. 

The  platforms  in  connexion  with  tho  newly- 
constructed  station  will  be  four  in  number,  and 
of  great  length.  Those  on  tho  south-east  side 
belonging  to  the  main  line  will  be  the  longest, 
one  of  them  being  700  ft.  in  length,  and  the 
other  600  ft.  The  two  other  platforms  will  be 
each  450  ft.  long,  and  all  the  platforms  will  be 
18  ft.  wide.  They  will  all  be  laid  with  asphalte 
floors,  and  fof  tho  moat  part  covered  in.  The 
longest  platform  will  be  covered  over  with  a roof 
4S0  ft.  in  length,  formed  of  Vieille  llontague 
zinc  roofing,  on  iron  columns  with  ornamental 
braokets.  The  other  platforms  will  be  similarly 
covered  over  to  the  greater  portion  of  their 
length.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  beeii 
designed  by  ilr.  Bannister,  the  company’s 
engineer,  and  are  being  carried  out  by  Sir. 
Charles  Dickinson,  the  contractor,  of  the 
Brixtou.road.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  now  a large 
number  of  artizans  employed  upon  the  various 
portions  of  the  work,  which  is  being  actively 
pushed  forward,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  re- 
constructed station  will  be  completed  and  ready 
for  opening  early  in  the  spring,  it  being  the  wish 
of  the  company  that  the  increased  station 
accommodation  should  be  utilised  simultaneously 
with  the  commencement  of  the  excursion  and 
travelling  season  of  the  year. 

The  South-Western  Company  will  shortly 
commence  tho  work  of  enlarging  and  re-con- 
structing  their  portion  of  the  station,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  which  is  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  London  and  Brighton  Com- 
pany 5 but  we  understand  that  the  works  are  for 
the  present  deferred  in  consequence  of  their 
plans  not  having  yet  been  finally  decided  upon, 
and  that  these  will  not  be  fully  settled  until 
the  decision  upon  a Bill  which  they  intend  to 
lay  before  Parliament  next  session,  and  which 
includes  an  application  for  increased  powers  in 
connexion  with  the  intended  enlargement  of  the 
station. 


GOTHIC  BALDACCniXOS  IX  RATISBOX 
CATHEDRAL. 


Although  the  baldacchino  is  looked  upon  as  a 
feature  peculiar  to  Romanesque  and  Renaissance 
churches,  yet  the  Gothic  examples  which  exist, 
though  by  no  means  numerous,  are  often  very 
interesting  and  remarkable.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  examples  of  Gothic  baldacchini  in  existence  are 
to  be  found  in  Italy ; in  fact,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  during  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
in  general  nse  in  that  country.  During  the  four- 
teenth  century, however,  the  baldacchino  appears, 
even  in  Italy,  to  have  fallen  into  disuse, — at  any 
rate,  few  examples  of  that  date  exist,  and  fewer 


still  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Renaissance 
men  revived  this  feature  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, but  treated  it  in  quite  a distinct  manner 
from  what  the  earlier  architects  had  done. 

The  baldacchino  seems  never  to  have  been  so 
generally  used  in  other  countries  as  it  was  in 
Italy,  although  it  seems  to  have  been  a favourite 
feature  iu  the  twelfth  and  thii-tecnth  centuries 
in  France.  In  Germany  it  is  occasionally  to  be 
met  with,  and  a good  example,  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  or  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ancient  chapel  of 
Castle  Trausnichta,  at  Landshut,  in  Bavaria.  This 
baldacchino  is  attached  to  the  east  wall  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  inner  roof  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a semi.dome.  The  sides  are  solid,  and 
tho  front  ornamented  with  short  attached 
columns,  supporting  finely-carved  statues,  which 
stand  under  rich  canopies.  The  outer  roof  and 
gable  were  altered  in  the  fifteenth  century 
so  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  they  were  originally 
hke. 

In  the  Abbey  Church  of  Gelhausen  the 
rood-screen  is  arranged  so  as  to  form  the  baldac. 
chino  over  the  high  altar  for  the  laity.  This  is 
the  earliest  example  we  know  in  Germany  of 
this  treatment,  thongh  it  became  very  common 
in  later  times ; and  the  fine  rood-screen  at 
Munster,  which  was  pulled  down  only  three 
years  ago,  was  a magnificent  example  of  this 
treatment. 

Ratisbon  Cathedral  possesses  three  excellent 
examples  of  Gothic  badacchinos  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  admirably  designed  and  adorned  with 
sculpture  and  foliage : two  of  these  are  shown 
in  our  view.  Other  examples  of  this  date  are  to 
be  seen  in  St.  Stephen’s,  Vienna,  at  Erfurth,  Ac., 
though  they  are  by  no  means  common.  In  fact, 
the  great  triptich  reredoses  which  the  Germans, 
and  in  fact  all  northern  nations,  so  much  de- 
lighted in,  quite  excluded  the  use  of  the  bal- 
dacchino; and  as  tho  art  of  painting  became 
more  and  more  developed  the  baldacchino  gra- 
dually disappeared.  Lato  examples,  howevei’, 
are  to  bo  seen  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ratisbon, 
where  the  altars  of  the  north  transept  and  the 
Lady-chapel  (the  latter  a very  rich  and  splendid 
example)  possess  baldacchini  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

In  the  “Toyn”  Church,  Prague,  is  a large 
and  very  rich  example  of  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ; and  in  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
at  EssHngen,  a plainer  one. 

In  France  we  know  of  no  examples  in  exist- 
ence of  a later  date  than  tho  thirteenth  century. 

In  Spain,  tho  cathedral  at  Gerona  possesses 
an  example  of  baldacchino  of  the  fourteenth 
century ; but  although  it  is  constructed  of  costly 
materials,  its  general  form  is  singularly  ugly. 

Wo  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
remains  of  a Gothic  baldacchino  in  England,  if 
except  the  fragment  recently  discovered  in 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  this 
scarcely  comes  within  the  province  of  oar  notice, 
it  is  Renaissance  in  style,  and  was  the  work 
of  Torrigiano,  an  Italian.  We  have,  however, 
been  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  remains 
of  a baldacchino  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ruined 
Abbey  of  Phiscardine,  in  Scotland,  probably 
dating  from  the  thirteenth  century. 

We  hold  that  a baldacchino  would  be  entirely 
ont  of  place  over  the  Communion-table  of  the 
Reformed  Anglican  Church. 


cross,  finely  gemmed,  forming  the  apex.  There 
is  a super-altar,  11  in.  in  height,  of  polished 
alabaster,  the  reredos  proper  at  the  rear  having 
three  compartments,  divided  by  pillars  of  ala- 
baster. The  marble  base  extends  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  choir,  but  the  reredos  itself 
is  somewhere  about  12  ft.  wide,  and  about  equal 
height.  Of  the  three  compartments,  tho  cen- 
tral is  the  largest,  and  here  is  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Ascension.  Christ  is  ascending  with 
angels  on  either  side,  and  watching  Him  are  the 
eleven — or  rather  there  will  be,  for  one  of  the 
figures  is  nob  yet  cut  in;  tho  Saviour  appears  to 
bo  blessing  them,  and  the  Apostles  are  watching 
the  ascent  with  mixed  surprise  and  awe.  The 
figures  stand  out  prominently.  The  south  panel 
represents  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  in  the  form 
of  a dove  upon  the  disciples,  and  in  tho  north 
panel  five  figures  are  gazing  at  the  “ Transfigu- 
ration,” and  astonishment  is  depicted  in  the  faces 
of  the  Apostles.  On  either  side  of  the  reredos 
there  is  open  iron  work.  Dr.  Blackall  has  de- 
frayed  the  cost  of  the  central  and  principal 
compartment  of  the  new  reredos.  Chancellor 
Earington  meeting  tho  rest  of  the  expense. 
The  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley.  The  citation  says, — 


"We,  Frederick,  by  Divine  permission  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  to  all  and  singular  clerks  and  literate  persons  in 
our  Diocese  of  Exeter,  and  more  especially  to  the  Very 
Eeverend  Archibald  Boyd,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Dean  of 
oiir  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Peter  in  Exeter,  and  to  the 
Reverend  Edward  Charles  Harington,  Master  of  Arts,  the 
Reverend  Henry  Woollcombe,Masterof  Arts,  the  Reverend 
Frederick  Charles  Cook,  Master  of  Arts,  the  Reverend 
Philip  Freeman,  Master  of  Arts,  and  the  Reverend  Sack- 
villel'sher  Bolton  Lee,  Master  of  Arts,  the  Canons  of  onr 
said  Cathedral  Church,  greeting, — Whereas  the  Venerable 
John  PhiUpotts,  Prebendary  of  onr  said  Cathedral,  and 
Archdeacon  of  Cornwall,  in  our  Diucese  of  Exeter,  hath 
presented  to  us  a petition,  dated  the  ninth  day  of  Jnne, 


to  exercise  our  power  as  Visitor  of  our  said  Cathe’draT  of 
Exeter  to  visit  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  nur  Cathedral  of 
Exeter  aforesaid,  aad  to  inquire  nito  the  recent  erection 
of  a Reredos  in  the  choir  of  our  said  Cathedral  Church, 
with  certain  images  thereon,  not  being  on  any  tomb  or  in 
any  painted  window,  suen  erection  having  been  made,  as 
alleged  by  t hepetitioner,  without  our  consent, and  theimagea 
aforesaid  so  placed  being  iu  themselves  contrary  to  the 
laws  ecclesiastical  of  this  realm,  as  the  petitioner,  when 
called  upon,  alleges  he  is  ready  to  prove ; and  further 
praying  that,  on  such  proof  being  made  clear  to  our  satis- 
faction, we  would  order  the  removal  uf  the  images  afore- 
said, and  the  substitution  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
their  stead.  And  whereas  we,  considering  that  the  afore- 
said  allegations  of  the  said  petition  ought  to  be  inquired 
into,  do,  by  virtue  and  in  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  authorities  rested  in  us  as  Visitor  of  our  said 
Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter,  and  of  the  said  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter,  purpose  to  hold  a visitation  of  out 
said  Cathedral  Church,  and  of  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter, 
on  the  seventh  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  at  the  hour  of  teu  in  the 
foreuoon  on  that  day,  in  the  Chapter  House  of  our  said 
Cathedral  Church,  fir  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
allpirfttirtTis  nf  the  eAiH 


EXETER  CATHEDRAL: THE  REREDOS 
DIFFICULTY. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  issued  a cita- 
tion  “ peremptorily  ordering  and  enjoining  ” the 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  appear 
before  his  lordship,  in  his  capacity  as  Visitor  of 
the  Cathedral,  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  show 
by  what  authority  the  new  reredos  iu  the  choir 
has  been  erected,  whether  the  sculptures  there- 
upon have  been  placed  there  under  any  legal 
authority,  and  whether  the  retention  of  these 
sculptures — called  "images”  in  the  citation — is 
sanctioned  by  tho  laws  ecclesiastical.  The  cita- 
tion, which  bears  Bishop  Temple’s  signature  and 
seal,  states  that  his  lordship  has  been  moved 
thereto  by  a petition  presented  to  him  by  Arch- 
deacon  PhiUpotts,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese, 
and  is  dated  the  9th  of  last  June. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  see  what 
the  reredos  is  like,  and  we  publish  a view  of  it. 
It  has  been  erected  from  the  design  of  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.,  and  has  cost,  we  believe,  about 
2,000J.  Tho  materials  are  alabaster,  marble,  and 
precious  stones.  The  reredos  rises  to  a height 
of  22  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  choir,  a central 


allegations  of  tho  said  petition. 

Direction  is  given  that  the  citation  is  to  be 
affixed  to  "the  west  or  principal  door”  of  the 
cathedral,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  this  was 
not  done,  as  ordered  in  the  instrument,  but  to 
the  small  southern  door  in  the  west  front,  where 
notices  are  usually  posted.  A few  days  ago  a 
little  discovery  was  made  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  Priest-Vicar’s  Court,  on  the  south- 
side  of  the  choir.  The  workmen  engaged  in 
making  tho  necessary  alterations  for  converting 
this  part  into  a vestry,  upon  removing  some 
masonry,  found  a hidden  doorway,  with  a pointed 
arch  over  it.  This  opened  into  a passage,  which 
turned  sharply  ronnd  to  the  south-east,  the  roof 
rising  to  a height  of  about  12  ft.,  and  being 
stone-groined.  A small  squint-like  window — 
now  blocked  up — formerly  lighted  the  place,  and 
immediately  underneath  this  window  is  a hole, 
some  2 ft.  by  3 ft.  square.  A ladder  and  candles 
having  been  obtained,  at  a depth  of  about  9 ft., 
a vault-like  place  was  found  on  the  north  side. 
The  room  is  composed  of  rough  masonry,  and  is 
” ft.  by  6 ft.  6 iu.  square.  The  walls  are  of 
•ough  masonry,  and  are  roofed  in  by  a round- 
headed  arch,  of  true  semicircular  sweep,  and  of 
a 3 ft.  6 in.  radius.  The  place  is  partly  filled  in 
with  loose  soil,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is 
a vault  of  at  least  15  ft.  high.  Amongst  the  rub- 
bish nearest  the  top  were  found  about  a dozen 
clay  tobacco-pipes,  of  the  quaint  shape  and  out- 
line in  general  use  some  two  hundred  years  ago  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  a pair  of  ancient  working 
boots,  broad  in  the  heel,  and  narrow-toed. 


Noiseless  Pavings  around  Hosijitals  or 
Sick  Asylums. — At  the  instance  of  the  Loudon 
Hospital  authorities,  tho  'Whitechapel  Board  of 
Works  have  ordered  one  of  the  streets  adjoining 
the  hospital  to  be  paved  with  wood  instead  of 
granite,  as  was  about  to  be  done.  They  deserve 
all  honour  for  so  much  merciful  consideration, — 
not  always  to  be  found  on  public  Boards. 
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A KEW  EBA  OP  ART. 

SiK, — Between  tlie  spirit  of  true  art  and  the 
pretentious  cant  whicli  too  often  affects  it,  there 
is,  thank  God,  a mighty  gulf.  That,  by  the 
magic  of  its  touch,  sweetens  life  and  beautifies 
the  aspect  of  nature ; this,  ignoring  the  age, 
seeks  only  self-glory.  The  one  speaks  sympa- 
thetically  to  the  universal  heart  j the  other 
courts  academic  honours  and  the  “ line.”  The 
one  is  humble,  and  walking  through  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  life,  scatters  its  treasures 
broadcast;  the  other,  self-conscious  and  arro- 
gant, draws  its  skirts  aside,  lest  it  bo  contami- 
nated by  the  touch  of  the  profane  multitude. 
That  reflectslglory  upon  the  living  age,  and  will 
be  remembered  by  posterity;  this  is  already 
shrouded  in  the  glory  of  that  past  with  which, 
under  cover  of  affected  humility,  it  presump, 
tuously  consorts. 

Objective  art,  seeking  its  expression,  on  the 
ono  hand,  in  sculpture,  has  over  lead  its  votaries 
into  that  bathos  of  cold  abstractions  miscalled 
“ Classic,”  which  has  made  the  English  school 
the  mock  of  nations,  and  our  annual  exhibition 
of  nude  inanities  tho  jest  of  smaller  wits;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  painting,  to  that  nightmare 
of  heroics,  or  history  made  liideous,  exemplified 
in  the  works  of  such  men  as  West,  Fuseli,  and 
llaydon.  In  neither  case  has  tho  subject  or  the 
treatment  anything  in  common  with  our  times, 
habits  of  life,  or  channels  of  thought ; and  tho 
logical  result  has  been  that  the  moat  ambitious 
efforts  have  only  differed  from  the  most  unpre- 
tentious by  affording  more  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  mistaken  enthusiasm  of  the  artist,  and  tho 
worthlessness  of  his  works. 

No  one  in  any  degree  familiar  with  the  con- 
temporary history  of  English  art  can,  I hope, 
read  some  recent  addresses  without  feeling  that 
the  speakers  are  trading  upon  an  assumed 
ignorance  or  credulity  in  the  audience  which 
should  be  resented  by  every  intelligent  listener 
as  a personal  insult;  and  such  senseless  pane- 
gjrics^  are  doubly  mischievous,  because  they 
proclaim  supposititious  triumphs  in  a direction 
in  which  wo  ought  never  even  to  have  sought 
them. 

If  manufacturers  bo  really  so  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  good  designs  in  the  development 
of  our  national  industries  ; if  the  works  of  our 
artists  have  suddenly  become  the  admiration  of 
foreign  critics,  and  the  English  ” school  ” is  to 
dominate  all  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  America 
and  Japan;  if  our  system  of  art  education  has 
proved  so  eminently  successful,  that  we  aro  not 
only  able  to  supply  the  ever-increasiug  de- 
mands (?)  of  our  own  country,  but  to  assist  our 
neighbours  and  the  United  States,  with  skilled 
designers  and  efficient  art-masters,  our  works 
rather  than  our  speeches  shoiild  make  this 
progress  apparent, — our  exhibitions  and  our 
manufactures,  not  an  array  of  facts  and  figures. 

Bub  if  on  the  one  hand  tho  false  assumption  of 
powers  which  we  do  not  possess  is  ridiculous  and 
dishonest,  so  also  on  the  other  hand  is  the 
petol^t  demand  for  their  spontaneous  mani- 
festation childish  and  illogical. 

Art  is  nob  a product  of  the  chemical  laboratory, 
but  of  the  human  intellect;  and  unless  the 
potentiality  of  something  better  is  within  us, 
Government  grants  and  fashionable  patronage 
will  but  serve  to  debase  that  power  we  have. 
Art  is  much  more  than  an  isolated  fact,  self- 
existent  and  self-sustaining,  and  has  the  closest 
1‘elation  to  national  culture,  national  wants,  and 
the  amenities  of  social  life.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  money  to  bribe,  nor  of  speech  to  flatter 
It  into  inconsistencies,  but  faithful  to  its  earliest 
allegiance  it  will  ever  manifest  itself  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  the  age  and  country  of  its 
birth.  Fortuitous  circumstances  may  for  a time 
divert  its  course,  or  wholly  check  its  progress, 
but  so  impeded,  it  will,  as  certainly  as"  the 
mountain  torrent  finds  its  way  through  all 
impediments  to  the  valley,  accumulate  force  and 
overflow  the  artificial  barriers  set  up  by 
ignorance,  prejudice,  or  interest. 

There  were  mighty  builders  when  the  nations 
built  for  the  glory  of  their  gods  and  for 
posterity ; there  were  great  painters  and  great 
sculptors  so  loug  as  patriotism  and  religious 
fervour  fired  the  a-rtist’s  brain,  and  his  subjects 
were  parts  of  a living  faith  ; oratory  was  a power 
by  which  nations  were  swayed  so  long  as  any 
worthy  subject  of  discourse,  new  to  the  audience, 
remained  for  the  orator  ; witchcraft  and 
demonology  were  hatched  of  ignorance  and 
superstition ; and  modem  poetry  responded  to 
the  demands  of  a stilted  and  ai-tificial  age.  But 
which  of  these  arts  could  now  find  in  England 


tho  soil  wherein  to  Sourish  ? Hero  worship  aud 
religion  are  no  longer  enlisting  the  artist’s  devo- 
tion, we  build  railroads,  hotels,  and  warehouses; 
our  subjects  are  the  mountains,  plains,  and 
rivers,  and  wo  make  immortal  the  land  we  live 
in ; the  daily  press  completing  the  work  begun 
with  the  discovery  of  printing,  anticipates  men’s 
thoughts,  and  laughs  to  scorn  the  eloquence  of 
theforum;  science  has  trampledupon demonology 
and  witchcraft ; the  chemistry  of  common  things 
has  proved  more  wonderful  than  the  tricks  of  the 
alchemist ; and  political  economy  has  usurped 
the  poet’s  throne. 

Why  then  should  we  affect  the  arts  we  no 
longer  need  ? Why  should  we  deplore  the  loss 
of  things  time  has  made  useless  ? Why  should 
\yo_  cling  to  tho  dead  past  as  though  it  were  a 
living  reality  ; or  galvanise  into  the  semblance 
of  life  that  which  if  living  would  excite  only  our 
ridicule  or  contempt  ? Why  poison  tho  healthy 
and  vigorous  growths  of  the  age  with  the  admix- 
ture of  effete  matter  of  antiquity  ? Bather  let 
us  in  art,  as  in  science  and  literature,  boldly 
draw  the  lino  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
and  admitting  that  wo  have  no  great  luminaries 
to  dazzle,  rejoice  that  we  enjoy  an  immunity  from 
deep  shadows  in  the  possession  of  an  infinite 
number  of  lesser  lights.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
understand  tho  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  age 
we  live  in,  and  aid  with  all  our  heart  aud  strength 
its  fruitful  development.  Then  shall  we  hemn 
to  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
the  diffusion  of  art  is  no  longer  limited  by  the 
old  slow  and  costly  processes  *of  manual 
labour.  Then  we  shall  duly  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  human  intellect  workiug  through 
steam  hammers,  looms,  and  piiutiug.pressea,  can 
so  infinitely  multiply  and  perfectly  counterfeit 
the  highest  excellencies  of  handicraft  labour, 
that  prejudice  only  need  longer  gaze  in  envy 
and  despair  upon  those  works  of  ancient  and 
Jlodiaival  times,  which  should  claim  our  respect 
and  admiration  less  for  their  wealth  of  art  than 
for  the  patient  and  well-meaning  industry  which 
they  embody.  Then  the  decadence  of  those 
astounding  faculties  of  dexterous  manipulation, 
which  it  is  the  fashion  of  dilettanti  art-critics 
and  enthusiastic  amateurs  to  deplore,  will  give 
us  no  longer  any  uneasiness.  They  have  passed 
into  history  with  the  necessity  which  gave  them 
birth ; and  the  questions  whether  the  human 
hand  is  or  is  not  a more  perfect  machine  than 
any  combination  of  iron  and  steel  and  brass  ?— 
whether  the  force  of  genius  is  superior  to  that 
of  steam  ? — are  not,  I ween,  any  more  profitable 
discussions. 

Let  qs  seek  to  understand  better  the  nature  of 
our  inheritance.  There  are  no  breaks  in  the 
system  of  nature ; and  the  miracle  of  creation  ia 
for  ever  and  always  repeating  itself.  The 
human  intellect  ia  not  loss  active  to-day  than  in 
the  age  of  Pericles;  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  manifests  itself  only  are  changed.  As 
not  ono  atom  can  bo  subtracted  from  the 
weight  of  the  planet,  so  neither  can  there  be  any 
loss  of  aggregate  energy  in  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind.  The  forms  of  matter  may  change- 
may  be  condensed  into  solids  or  diffused ‘into 
gases;  and  intellect  maybe  concentrated  within 
the  brain  of  the  Homers,  tho  Phidiases,  the 
Platos,  the  Bacons  of  the  age,  or  be  shared  by 
the  human  race.  But  by  what  warrant  or 
analogy  do  wo  demand  the  co-existence  of  art, 
amd  science,  and  literature,  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  own  nation,  and  each  the  best  of  its 
kind  ? All  history  proclaims  our  presumption. 

The  science  of  agriculture  is  in  advance  of 
psychology,  and  onr  philosophers  have  been 
beaten  in  the  race  of  reason  by  the  tillers  of  our 
soil.  It  is  found  in  farming  that  the  highest  re- 

suits  are  obtained  by  a rotation  of  crops, 

wheat  this  year,  potatoes  the  next,  and  the  next 
clover;  and  this  order  of  succession  is  nature’s 
law.  If  you  cut  down  a primeval  forest  of  hard 
wood,  it  will  bo  succeeded  by  a spontaneous 
growth  of  soft;  and  if  in  defiance  of  this  prin- 
ciple  you  persist  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes, 
or  peas,  or  mangel  wurzel,  upon  laud  already 
exhausted  by  an  overgrowth  of  those  vegetables, 
the  addition  of  manures  will  but  give  you  an 
exuhevant  crop  of  weeds.  Moreover,  if  you  will 
have  plants  of  largo  and  vigorous  growth,  you 
must  pick  out  the  sickly  roots,  that  the  healthy 
may  have  more  room,  and  light,  and  air,  aud 
nourishment ; but  if,  neglecting  this,  you  achieve 
uniformity,  it  will  be  the  uniforrnitij  of  the  least. 
This  is  also  nature’s  law,  and  the  forest  giants 
of  North  America  attest  it. 

Now,  if  we  will  examine  our  national  system 
of  art-education  by  the  light  of  these  well- 
ascertained  laws  of  nature,  we  shall  not  be  slow 


to  discover  the  secrets  of  our  failures.  Analot^v 
will  at  once  demonstrate  what  our  radical  errors 
have  been. 

First,  we  have  assumed,  in  spite  of  ample 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  mental  soil 
of  England  is  adapted  by  nature  or  culture  to 
the  prolific  growth  of  the  highest  art. 

Secondly,  having  sown  our  seed  broadcast 
upon  unsuitable  or  unprepared  land,  we  have 
strained  at  uniformity  of  product,  and  sacrificed 
the  “fittest.” 

_ Thirdly,  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  our 
tillage,  we  have  resorted  to  a reckless  use  of 
artificial  stimulants,  and  are  now  reaping  an 
abundant  harvest  of  rank  and  poisonous  tares. 

But  the  law  of  progress  wdll  be  vindicated. 
ihe_  pessimist  shall  bo  confounded,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  optimist  made  glad  ; for  the  art  of 
the  future  is  coming  upon  us  with  mighty  strides 
and  irresistible  force.  Inert  matter,  subjected 
to  man’s  dominion  through  countless  genera- 
tions,^ has  at  last  felt  the  impress  of  his  will,  and 
fertilised  with  the  surplus  and  “waste”  of 
human  thought,  it  gives  forth  in  tho  engines  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  infiuite  knowledge 
aud  energy  accumulated  through  countless  ao-es 
of  the  past.  Shall  wo  say  that  they  are  lower 
organisms  awaiting  only  their  alliance  with  the 
vitalising  principle  of  electricity  to  become  the 
forerunners  of  a race  which  shall  dwarf  us  to 
the  proportion  of  pigmies  ? Whatever  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  modern  mechanical 
science  bo  accepted,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
of  the  facts  themselves.  We  have  invented 
machines  which,  with  the  intelligent  guidance 
of  one  pair  of  hands,  will  accomplish  the  work 
of  _ thousands,  with  exactness,  equality,  and 
finish,  unattainable  by  any  conceivable  develop- 
ment  of  manual  de.xterity. 

That  the  highest  art  of  which  we  are  capable 
does  not  already  repeat  itself  indefinitely  through 
tliese  channels,  or  at  least  in  the  same  degree  as 
in  other  countries  of  Europe,  where  artists  of 
celebrity  co-operate,  without  loss  of  profes- 
sional  status,  with  manufacturers  iu  the  produc- 
tion  of  domestic  industries  of  tho  humblest  class, 
must  be  charged  against  that  still  active  spirit 
of  protective  prejudice  which,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  defended  the  “hon- 
ourable, ingenious,  and  profitable  mystery  and 
science  ” of  printing  from  the  “infamy  and  dis- 
gracc“  of  further  extension  by  au  order  of  the 
Star  Chamber  limiting  the  number  of  “master 
printers  ” iu  England  to  twenty  ; which,  in  tho 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  opposed 
the  course  of  popular  education  on  the  ground 
“ that  it  rendered  a gentleynan  ashamed  of  being 
a scholar,”  and  which,  before  and  since,  has 
ever  planted  itself  in  opposition  to  the  best 
interests  of  civilisation  and  ])rogres8. 

C.  II0.VKV  Whitaker. 


A GBUMBLE  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

I WISH  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  little 
points  in  the  workmanship  of  books  as  to  which 
I think  improvement  would  be  possible.  They 
are,  as  you  will  perceive,  comparatively  unim- 
portant details each  is  only  a little  wound 
which,  however,  ’ 

“ Would  not  be  greater  if ’twero  none  at  all." 

You  will,  I am  sure,  permit  my  complaint  to  be 
addressed  to  you, —though  the  subject  mightseem 
at  first  a little  out  of  the  line  of  the  Builder-,— 
when  I say  that  books  on  architectural  subjects 
are  among  the  moat  notable  offenders. 

I.  I have  before  me  a recently-published,  very 
satisfactory  book  on  such  a subject,— illustrated 
in  a way  that  need  cause  no  complaint.  There 
are  engravings  and  woodcuts— well  executed 
and  well  to  the  point ; not  too  many,  of  course. 
That  one  would  deem  impossible  in  a book — that 
does  not  require  to  be  painfully  bought,  bub  cau 
(happily  at  least  for  ono  party)  be  begged  or 
borrowed  with  practically  similar  results.  In 
such  cases  the  utmost  profusion,— not  a little 
Graiugerising  even,— may  be  tolerated,  and  no 
whisper  of  regret  be  hoard.  These  illustrations 
are  arranged— as  they  should  be  in  well-regu- 
lated  books, — on  the  priuciple  first  discovered 
aud  acted  on  in  tho  making  of  well-regulated 
Christmas  puddings,— the  big  plums  occur  at 
convenient  intervals,  and  the  less  are  scattered 
pretty  evenly  throughout.  Nothing  could  be 
better  than  such  an  intelligent  follovvino-  of  the 

best  precedents. But  they  are  none  of  them 

numbered.  See  the  consequence  ! I have  the 
book  open  at  page  7,610,  and  find  a foot-note— 

“ See  annexed  Plate.”  I turn  forward,  and  find, 
two  pages  ou,  one  of  the  illustrations  to  which 
I have  just  now  been  so  complimentary.  It  is, 
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however,  an  interior  view,  and  the  excellent 
author  is  diBCOursinfj  of  external  features.  Turn- 
ing hack  sir  pages,  I find  “ tho  annexed  plate.” 
Need  I say  more  ? Why  should  not  the  method 
followed  by  ilr.  Fergusson,  among  others, — c. 
in  “The  Handbook,” — of  numbering  all  illns- 
trations  consecutively,  be  followed  universally  ? 
plates,  lithographs,  woodcuts, — large  or  small, — 
inserted  page  or  double-page  drawings,  or 
diagrams  in  tho  text,  all  to  be  treated  to  their 
own  numbers,  from  frontispiece  to  finis  ? 
It  might  be, — would  be,  no  doubt, — in  some 
instances,  a little  awkward  for  the  author  ; but 
it  is  not  out  of  the  reach  of  hard  work.  Of 
course,  when  a book  is  put  together  in  a leisurely 
way,  as  mast  be  most  comfortable  for  everybody, 
no  difficulty  need  occur.  Only  when  illustrations 
require  to  be  pulled  up  in  a hurry  to  a level  with 
the  writing,  and  the  most  of  the  references  have 
to  be  stuck  into  the  proofs, — under  such  circum- 
stances  the  sensitive  soul  of  an  author  would 
at  times  be  wrung  in  making  his  consecutive 
numbering  undergo  a manipulation  too  vigorous 
to  bo  entirely  happy,  such  consecutive  num- 
bering having  been  determined  on  at  an  earlier 
stage,  and  carried  out  beyond  revision  in  the  wood- 
cats  printed  with  the  text.  When  the  fatal 
extra  numbers  come  on  the  scene,  and  50,  50a, 
50n,  50l',  are  absolutely  necessary,  to  give  any- 
thing  like  adequate  backingtotbetext, be  would, 
no  doubt,  beat  his  breast  and  forehead,  after  the 
manner  practised  by  heroes  born  and  bred  on 
the  stage.  Consider,  however,  the  advantages 
purchased  at  the  hazard  of  such  pathetic  scenes. 
Those  sad  scraps  of  foot-notes  disappear,  and 
the  whole  matter  of  reference  is  made  in  the 
text,  and  in  place  of  an  irksome  task  becomes 
quite  a healthful  recreation.  The  facility  for 
reference  is  really  a considerable  point.  Take 
an  instance.  Jly  correspondent  in  New  Zealand, 
who  receives  his  books  unbound,  and  reads 
them  after  Dr.  Johnson’s  excellent  manner, — 
extracting  the  marrow  by  smashing  tlie bones, — 
is,  of  coarse,  obliged,  after  such  rough  doings, 
to  gather  together  the  fragments  (as  best  ho 
may)  and  take  them  to  the  bookbinder.  No  one 
need  therefore  be  surprised  to  hear  that  when  I 
call  his  attention  to  the  page  in  vol.  i.  which  I 
have  alluded  to  above, — if  the  illustration 
referred  to  is  somewhere  else  ; that  he  con. 
sequently  mistakes  the  meaning,  and  in  his 
reply  to  me  he  occupies  seventeen  pages  fools- 
cap in  ingeniously  refuting  what  I had  looked 
npon  as  an  error  that  I deserved  a little  credit 
for  avoiding, — and,  if  possible,  a little  more,  for 
my  generosity  in  warning  him  as  to  its  where- 
abouts  Yon  will  see  at  once  that  the 

sort  of  case  I mention  is  frequently  recurring  ; 
and  that  a regular  thorough  system  would  get 
rid  of  many  cumbrous  rides.  I have  just  looked 
into  several  books  that  my  memory  accused,  and 
find  them  as  guilty  as  my  prophetic  soul  had 
hinted.  As  to 

II.  I happily  need  say  little,  after  what  Lord 
Campbell  and  others  have  said  so  forcibly.  When 
a high  judicial  authority  begins  to  talk  about 
the  performance  of  duties  being  necessarily  pre- 
cedent to  the  just  demand  for  remuneration,  it 
indicates, — something,  jirobably.  I do  not  want 
to  be  vindictive ; but  I cannot  forget  that  I 
have  had,  on  occasion,  to  take  in  hand  my  own 
indexes, — left  incomplete,  or  utterly  wanting  by 
heedless  authors.  Such  conduct  can  only  be 
attributed  to  a shameful  imperfection  of  memory, 
that  is, — as  I have  hinted  above, — little  less 
than, — suppose  we  say  quite  amounting  to, — 
criminal  neglect,  in  these  days  of  advertising 
and  well-recommended  professors  of  mnemonics. 
A first-rate  professional  book  (another,  two 
years  old)  that  I have  just  seized  with  wrath  in 
my  soul,  has  between  150  and  200  pages,  a good 
part  of  a hundred  plates,  and  no  index  of  subjects, 
places,  names,  or  even  of  the  illustrations.  In 
comparison  with  such  enormity, — the  kind  of 
cases  Campbell  must  have  had  in  view, — one  is 
almost  indisposed  to  enter  on, — 

III.  But  it  may  as  well  be  done,  and  a clean 
breast  made  that  far.  It  is  only  in  reference  to 
pagination.  I want  to  know  why  a book  can- 
not be  paged  through  regularly  from  cover  to 
cover.  Why  does  the  paging  begin  with  vi.  (the 
second  page  of  preface)  and  continue  to  xv 
and  then  recommence  at  4 (the  second  page  of 
the  work),  and  continue  to  17,341  ? I confess 
to  a liking  for  continuous  pages,  and,  if  need  be, 

hint  at  the  locality  by  figures  on  the  cover, 
after  the  manner  of  the  lettcriDg  of  volumes  of 
Encyclopfodias.  Why  so  many  missed  pages, 
however,  fly-leaves  paged  in  imagination,  and 
other  devices  “ for  filling,”  censorious  people 
say  ? Why  cannot  the  first  page  of  a preface  or 


chapter  have  its  own  number  in  visible  tyiie  ? 
It  would  often  be  a real  convenience  when  there 
are  acres  of  engravings  to  square  inches  of 
luminous  text, — and  surely  be  no  drawback  at 
other  times  ? But  one  must  terminate  sud- 
denly such  persistent  indication  of  inquiry,  or 
there  will  be  us  manv  wbys  and  notes  of  inter- 
rogation as  in  the  lleverend  Mr.  Blair’s  much- 
circulated  school-book.  Of  course,  as  prefaces 
by  all  orthodox  rule  have  to  be  written  last, 
although  read  first  by  conscientious  persons, 
many  people  are,  in  fact,  not  at  alt  surprised 
that  even  the  most  talented  authors  are  unable 
to  page  print  till  it  is  printed.  Such  talented 
per.sons  cannot,  however,  be  so  easily  acquitted  : 
by  just  and  severe  persons.  Cannot  they  deter- 
mine the  length  to  wliich  they  will  expand  in 
this  supplementary  way  ? Have  not  good  fathers 
of  families  had  first-born  children  christened 
Octav(i)ns,  or, — in  heroic  mood, — even  Decimus, 
foreseeing  clearly  their  own  stanch  persistence, 
in  years  to  come,  in  the  path  they  thus  chalk 
out  as  that  of  honour  and  duty  ? Cannot  such 
shining  examples  be  safely  pointed  to  in  order 
to  encourage  the  others  in  their  lesser  spheres 
of  usefulness  ? 

Will  you,  Sir,  pardon  the  length  to  which  my 
letter  has  extended  ; and  also  believe  that  I am 
not  the  less  serious  in  my  suggestions,  bflc.ause  I 
can  judge  them  at  their  whole  value,  and  there- 
fore have  not  been  disposed  to  treat  of  them  as 
being  inextricably  bound  up  with  all  the  liopes 
and  all  the  chances  of  happiness  of,  vour  obe- 
dient servant,  X.  Y.  Z. 


THE  BALDACCHINO  IN  PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES. 

Mkxtion  has  already  been  made  of  Dr. 
Tristram’s  judgment  in  reply  to  application  for 
a faculty  to  erect  a baldaccbino  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico.  A record  of  it 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  wo 
therefore  print  the  pith  of  it: — “ The  proposed 
baldaccbino  is  a handsome  marble  structure  or 
canopy,  with  a pointed  roof,  and  three  gables 
pointing  different  ways,  supported  by  four 
columns  standing  apart  from  the  east  wall  of 
the  church,  and  would  cover  the  Holy  Table, 
extending  about  2 ft.  beyond  the  west  side  of 
the  Holy  Table,  leaving  sufficient  space  for  the 
celebrant  priest  to  stand  within  the  canopy  on 
the  north  and  sonth  sides  of  the  table.  During 
the  argumeut  numerous  authorities  were  cited 
by  the  counsel  on  both  sides  in  reference  to  the 
date  of  the  introduction  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  of  altar  canopies,  the  different 
terms  by  which  they  were  designated,  their 
form  and  the  materials  of  whicli  they  were 
constructed,  their  symbolical  signification  and 
their  use.  As  the  history  of  altar  canopies 
is  not  without  a bearing  on  the  first  and  main 
question  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court, 
I will  state  briefly  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
fair  result  of  the  historical  information  before 
the  Court  on  these  several  heads.  The  earliest 
known  instance  of  an  altar  canopy  in  the 
Christian  Church  appears  to  have  been  one  in 
the  Chnrch  of  St.  George  at  Thessalonic.a, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Phillimoro,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  in  use  about  A.D.  325,  and  from  the 
representation  of  it  extant,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  a canopy  fashioned  like  a cupola  or 
cup  reversed,  resting  on  four  columns  planted 
at  the  four  comers  of  the  altar,  and  between  the 
columns  were  curtains,  with  steps  leading  up  to 
the  altar.  This  dome-like  canopy  was  usually 
designated  ‘ciborium,’  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  bowl  of  a reversed  cup.  Altar  canopies  were 
subsequently  introduced  into  Italy,  and  were 
placed  over  the  high  altar,  as  well  as  into  France 
and  other  countries  in  Western  Europe.  On  the 
schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  the  use  of  the  canopy  or  the  ciborium 
in  Franco  was  discontinued,  but  that  with  side 
curtains  was  retained.  In  later  times  in  Italy 
the  term  ‘ ciborium  ’ was  transferred  to  a taber- 
nacle or  diminutive  temple  erected  on  the  altar, 
in  which  was  placed  a pyx  containing  the  re- 
served Sacrament,  and  the  ancient  canopy  is  said 
to  have  been  thenceforward  called  ‘lambracu- 
lum,’  or  ‘ baldaccbino, ’ so  called  from  ' Bal- 
dach,’  an  old  name  of  Babylon,*  whence  came 
the . stuff  or  silken  material  of  which  such 
canopies  were  then  principally  composed.  In 
England  the  introduction  into  general  use  of  altar 
canopies  is  referred  to  a Constitution  of  Arch- 
bishop  Peckham  in  1279,  requiring  a tabernacle 
to  be  made  in  every  church  in  future,  ■with  a 

* Qy.  Bagdad  ?— Ed. 
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decent  enclosure,  within  which  the  reserved 
fSacrament  was  to  be  placed  in  a py.x 

(2  Johnson’s  Canons,  4-64) Altar 

canopies  in  England  appear  prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation to  have  been  principally  composed  of 
some  stuff  or  silken  material,  and  so  in  Italy 
until  the  seventeenth  century.  The  altar  canopy 
over  the  high  altar  under  the  dome  of  tlie 
Cathedral  Chnrch  of  Sb.  Peter  in  Rome  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  b.aldacchino  constructed  in 
Western  Europe  of  durable  material.  It  may 
be  here  observed  that,  by  ancient  custom,  cano- 
pies or  baldacchinng  nro  in  some  countries  carried 
over  personages  of  dignity  on  state  occasions  as 
a mark  of  respect  and  honour.  Thus  a canopy 
is  borne  over  the  sovereign  of  this  country  during 
a part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation.  For 
the  like  purpose  a baldaccbino  is  carried  over  the 
Pope,  over  cardinals,  and  over  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  processions.  In  the  Bituale  Romanum 
it  wa.s  ordered  that  a baldaccbino  should  b© 
carried  over  the  Host  when  conveyed  to  sick 
persons;  and  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Chriati, 
instituted  A.D.  1234,  by  Pope  Urban  X.,  for  the 
special  adoration  of  the  consecrated  water,  a 
baldaccbino  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  to  be 
carried  over  the  Sacrament.  Baldacchinos  are, 
therefore,  with  sigoificancyaud  withconsistenev, 
erected  over  the  altars  of  Roman  Catholic 
churches  ‘for  honour’  (as  Dr.  Harding,  in  hi.s 
controversy  with  Bishop  Jewel,  says)  ‘of  that 
blessed  Sacrament.’  So  much  for  the  historical 
view  of  the  case.  I will  nnwpi-oceed  to  consider 
it  in  its  legal  aspect  ; and  tho  first  question  that 
suggests  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  on 
this  branch  of  the  case  is  whether  the  baldac- 
chino  or  altar  canopy  proposed  to  be  erected  in 
Rt.  Barnabas  (which  was  described  by  the  counsel 
for  the  petitioners  as  ‘an  extremely  rich  orna- 
meat,  covering  the  whole  of  the  altar,  and.  in 
fact,  a.  small  house  under  which  the  altar  stood’) 
is  an  ornament  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
‘ ornament  ’ is  used  in  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer- 
Book,  or  whether  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
architectural  adornment  or  decoration.  If  it  is  a 
Chnrch  ornament,  unless  it  is  such  an  ornament 
as  comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  Ornament 
Rubric  of  1G62,  or  would  be  subsidiary  to  the 
services  of  the  Church,  as  prescribed  by  law, 
it  is  not  competent  to  this  Court  to  grant  a 

faculty  for  its  erection It  seems  to  mo 

that  the  /'ihorium,  or  altar  canopy,  aa  known  .and 
used  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
was  an  ornament  or  article  of  church  furniture 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘ornaments’ 
as  used  in  the  Rubric  of  the  first  Prayer-Book 
of  Edward  VI.  It  contains  all  the  character- 
istics of  a church  ornament,  whether  as  regards 
its  form,  the  materials  of  which  it  was  con- 
structed,  its  symbolical  signification,  or  the  nse 
to  which  it  was  applied — to  which  I have  already 
referred.  But  as  the  baldaccbino,  or  altar 
canopy,  proposed  to  he  erected,  is  to  be  of 
marble  or  other  durable  material,  and  not  of  the 
materials  used  in  tho  construction  of  the  altar 
canopies  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
this  further  question  arises — ‘ Whether  a bal- 
dacchino  or  altar  canopy  of  this  description  is 
equally  au  ornament  with  the  old  altar  canopies 
within  the  Rubric.'  In  the  petition  it  is 
described  as  an  architectural  adornment  for  tho 
east  end  of  the  church.  This  is  an  inaccurate 
description  of  it.  For  if  the  Holy  Table  were 
removed  from  xtnderneath  it,  the  baldaccbino 
would  be  there  without  meaning.  It  never  could 
seriously  be  proposed  to  erect  a baldaccbino  over 
a vacant  space  in  the  middle  of  tho  chancel  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  adorning  the  east  end  of  a 
church.  It  must,  therefore,  be  taken  to  be  an 
erection  in  connexion  with  the  Communion-table, 
and  was  so  admitted  by  the  counsel  for  the 
petitioners  in  argument.  If  it  is  an  erection  in 
connexion  with  the  Holy  Table,  it  mnst  bo  either 
a structure  so  attached  to  the  Holy  Table  as  to 
form  part  of  it,  or  a structure  separate  from  the 
Holy  Table,  but  in  connexion  with  it.  If  it  were 
taken  as  something  attached  to  the  Holy  Table 
so  as  to  form  part  of  it,  the  table  with  the 
baldaccbino  added  to  it  would  not  be  that 
decent  Communion-table  required  by  the  82nd 
Canon.  If  it  is  not  to  be  treated  as  attached 
to  the  Holy  Table,  but  as  a structure  sepa- 
rate from  it,  and  yet  in  connexion  with  it,  it 

is  obviously  an  ornament If  tho 

baldaccbino  is  an  ornament  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Rubric,  the  next  question  for  consideration 
is  whether  it  is  one  of  those  ornaments  sanc- 
tioned by  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  and  if  not,  whether  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  of  use  as  subsidiary  to  the  services  of  the 
Church.  There  is  no  mention  or  reference  to 
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S'lbar  canopies  in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.  The  only  ornaments  mentioned  in 
the  Communion  Service  of  that  book  are  the 
Lord’s  Table,  God’s  Board,  or  the  altar,  as  it  is 
indiscriminately  called,  the  Corporas,  Paten,  and 
Chalice  ; and  the  direction  in  the  Rubric  follow- 
ing the  Prayer  of  Consecration, — ‘ that  the  priest 
shall  perform  that  ceremony  without  any  cleva- 
tion,  or  showing  of  the  Sacrament  to  the  people,’ 
is  inconsistent  with  the  retention  of  an  orna- 
ment which  was  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  used,  as  already  shown,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  on  high  the  Reserved  Sacrament. 
The  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  law  to 
be  gathered  from  the  authorities  and  practice 
supports  this  construction  of  the  Rubric.  The 
whole  tenour  of  the  discussion  between  Bishop 
Jewel  and  Dr.  Harding  on  the  subject  of  altar 
canopies  and  the  Reserved  Sacrament  in  1054, 
and  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  con- 
firms this  view.  Again,  in  1559,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  virtue  of  her  supremacy,  issued  certain 
injunctions  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  by  the  23rd 
of  which  directions  are  given  for  the  taking 
away  and  destroying  of  all  shrines,  coverings  of 
shrines,  trindals,  rolls  of  wax,  pictures,  paint- 
ings, and  all  other  monuments  of  superstition  j 
and  to  see  that  this,  among  other  injunctions, 
was  complied  with,  certain  commissioners  were 
appointed.  From  a return  made  to  these  com. 
missioners  in  1556,  by  the  churchwardens  of 
150  parishes  in  Lincolnshire,  which  has  been 
published  in  Peacock’s  ‘ Church  Furniture,’  it 
appears  that  in  several  of  the  parishes  danopies 
had  been  found,  and  were  removed  by  the 
churchwardens  as  monuments  of  superstition, 
indicating  that  at  that  time  they  were  not 
deemed  to  be  lawful  church  ornaments.  The 
Court  was  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  peti- 
tionors  to  sanction  the  erection  of  the  baldac- 
ohino,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  dignity 
and  honour  to  the  Holy  Table  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Barnabas  ; but  the  honour  and  dignity  to  be 
given  to  the  Communion  Table  in  our  churches, 
I take  it,  has  been  provided  for  in  the  Rubrics 
and  Canons,  and  I hold  that  it  is  not  the  pro- 
vince  of  this  Court  to  issue  faculties  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  greater  dignity  or  honour  to 
the  Holy  Table  than  the  simple  dignity  which  is 
prescribed  by  the  law.  After  much  conddera- 
tion,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
baldacchino,  to  authorise  the  erection  of  which 
a faculty  is  prayed,  is  an  ornament  of  the  church 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Rubrics,  and  as  it  is 
not  prescribed  by  tho  Rubrics,  or  can  bo  re- 
garded  as  in  any  way  necessary  or  subsidiary  to 
the  performance  of  the  services  of  the  church,  I 
decline  to  order  the  faculty  to  issue.” 


WESTillNSTER  BOULEVARD  BILL. 

In  anticipation  of  the  last  two  sessions  of 
Parliament  notices  were  given  of  the  intended 
introduction  of  a Bill  with  the  above  title,  but 
for  some  reason  the  Bill  was  dropped  at  an 
early  stage.  This  year  tho  necessary  notices 
have  been  published,  plans,  sections,  and  hook  of 
reference  have  been  deposited,  and  a copy  of  the 
Bill  was  lodged  in  due  course  within  the  stipu- 
lated time,  and,  so  far,  the  project  is  still  on 
foot. 

The  Bill  is  to  construct  a new  street  or 
“ boulevard  ” from  the  New  Palace-yard,  near 
the  Clock  Tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
to  Eaton-square,  near  St.  Peter's  Church,  and 
other  streets  and  improvements  connected  there- 
with. In  the  body  of  the  Bill  it  is  stated  that 
the  new  street  is  to  be  not  less  than  150  ft.  wide 
from  house  to  bouse,  the  central  longitudinal  line 
to  be  a straight  line  from  the  centre  point  of  the 
Clock  Tower  to  a point  in  the  central  thorough- 
fare in  Eatou-square, — that  is,  King’s-road.  The 
new  road,  it  is  proposed,  will  be  planted  with  a 
row  of  trees  on  each  side,  “after  the  fashion  of 
the  boulevards  of  Paris,”  but  with  such  improve- 
ments or  alterations  as  may  be  deemed  desirable. 
It  is  also  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  widen,  alter, 
improve  or  divert,  Princes-street,  Queen-street, 
and  James-street,  Westminster;  and  Bucking, 
ham  Palace-road,  Grosvonor -gardens,  and  Bol- 
gravo-mansions,  Pimlico.  Also  to  make  new 
streets,  on  the  south  side  of  the  proposed 
boulevard,  near  Chapel-place,  to  terminate  in 
Victoria-street,  opposite  Strutton-ground,  such 
street  forming  a continuation  in  a straight  lino 
of  the  roadway  on  the  north  side  of  the  boule- 
vard, terminating  in  the  Birdcage-walk.  Another 
to  commence  on  the  south  side  of  the  boulevard, 
near  the  northern  end  of  Gardener’s-lane,  and  to 
terminate  in  Victoria-street,  near  to  Artilleiy'^- 
row.  Another  street  to  commence  on  the  south 


side,  near  Little  James-street  and  York-street, 
to  continue  in  a straight  line  to  Victoria-street, 
opposite  Victoria  House.  Also,  a new  street  in 
Pimlico  from  the  south  side  of  the  boulevard, 
near  Wallis’s  - yard,  to  terminate  near  the 
junction  of  Victoria-street  with  the  Vauxball 
Bridge-road.  Power  is  asked  for  by  the  Bill  to 
stop  up  or  alter  a large  number  of  streets,  courts, 
passages,  and  thoroughfares,  situate  in  the  area 
lying  between  Great  George-street,  Birdcage- 
walk,  and  Victoria-road  on  tbo  north,  and  Victoria- 
street,  Vauxball  Bridge-road,  and  the  Broad 
Sanctuary  on  the  south,  excepting  Wellington 
Barracks  and  Church,  Buckingham  Palace 
Hotel,  and  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  ofBce.  In 
Pimlico  similar  powers  are  proposed  to  be  taken. 
Special  provisions  are  made  in  the  Bill  for  the 
removal  of  the  poor  displaced  to  model  lodging, 
houses,  and  restrictions  are  imposed  as  to  rentals 
or  profits  therefrom.  Surplus  rates  are  to  bo 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  rentals  of  model 
lodging-houses.  It  is  also  proposed  by  the  Bill 
to  provide  markets  for  the  sale  of  meat,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  fish,  game,  poultry,  china,  glass,  and 
earthenware.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  the 
powers  of  tho  Act  by  means  of  a company  with 
limited  liability. 

The  idea  of  constructing  such  a spacious  road 
as  is  proposed  is  certainly  attractive.  The 
thoroughfares  between  tho  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  Belgravia  are  sufficiently  spacious  in  so  far 
as  Great  George-street,  tho  Birdcage-walk,  and 
Buckingham  Palace-road,  for  the  north,  and 
Victoria-street  for  the  south  routes  are  concerned  : 
but  the  entrance  to  Belgravia  at  the  west  end  is 
tortuous  and  needs  improvement.  The  proposed 
new  street  would  be  constructed  between  the 
two  present  routes,  and  would  open  up  valuable 
frontages,  and  provide  a fine  vista.  The  cost  of 
tho  project  would  be  great,  though  a proportion 
of  the  property  required  is  of  comparatively 
small  value. 

How  this  cost  is  to  be  got  back  tho  projectors 
know  best.  Whether  or  not  the  public  should 
be  called  on  to  aid  in  some  such  improvement 
is  an  open  question.  The  new  street  would  be 
about  one  mile  one  furlong  in  length,  and, 
though  called  a " boulevard,”  will  not  be  on 
“ the  space  occupied  by  a bastion  or  curtain,”  or 
on  the  “ site  of  demolished  fortifications.” 


THE  INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
23rd  inst.,  Hr.  Hawksley,  tbo  president,  in  the 
chair.  In  the  introductory  passages  of  the 
annual  report,  the  mode  of  voting  for  the  elec- 
tion  of  the  conncil  was  referred  to,  when  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  tho  charter  rendered 
it  imperative  on  the  general  meeting  to  make 
an  election  solely  by  the  members  present  thereat. 
In  connexion  with  tho  “ Civil  Engineering,  &c.,” 
class  of  the  London  International  Exhibition  of 
1874,  the  members  were  urged  to  make  the  col- 
lection  of  models  of,  and  of  other  objects  relating 
to,  public  works,  as  full  and  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible. On  the  subject  of  finance,  it  was  remarked 
that  for  some  years  the  receipts  had  been  con- 
siderably  in  excess  of  the  payments.  Indeed, 
in  the  last  fonrteen  years  the  savings  had 
amounted  to  something  like  2,0001.  per  annum 
on  the  average.  Now  the  receipts  were  nearly 
9,0001.  per  annum,  while  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture  was  only  about  6,0001.  per  annum.  Tho 
council  had  under  consideration  how  that  sum 
could  be  most  judiciously  and  advantageously 
expended,  in  promoting  the  objects  and  interests 
of  the  corporation  and  of  its  members.  Allusion  ' 
was  then  made  to  the  Trust  Funds,  four  in 
number,  being  the  bequests  of  Thomas  Telford, 
Joseph  Miller,  and  Thomas  Howard,  and  the 
donation  of  Charles  Manby.  It  was  stated  that 
the  nominal,  or  par,  value  of  these  funds  was 
13,7161.  Os.  lid.,  that  the  lustitation  investments 
amounted  to  16,2441.  Is.  8d.,  and  that  the  avail- 
able  cash  balance  was  2631.  5s.  lld.,  together 
30,2231.  8a.  Od.,as  compared  with28,654i.  9s.  lld. 
at  the  date  of  the  last  report.  The  maximum 
previously  reached  was  29,8351.  ISs.  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1867,  before  any  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  connexion  with  the  new  building,  on 
which  account  a sum  of  19,9731.  14s.  6d.  had 
been  paid.  As  the  result  of  actual  enumeration, 
it  had  been  ascertained  that  tho  library  now 
contained  10,443  volumes,  inclusive  of  320 
volumes  of  tracts.  The  attention  of  the  council 
had  been  devoted  to  a question  of  the  gravest 
importance,  namely  : How  the  character,  scope, 
and  style  of  the  original  communications  (papers) 


read  at  the  meetings,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
cussions, could  be  improved  ? Having  regard  to 
the  number  now  presented,  and  to  the  impossi- 
bility,  for  want  of  time,  of  reading  and  dis- 
cussing  thoroughly  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
communications  in  each  session,  it  was  proposed, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  accept  for  reading  at  the 
meetings  only  papers  which  contained  principles 
suitable  for  discussion,  reserving  such  others  as 
might  be  accepted  for  publication  in  an  appen- 
dix to  tho  proceedings,  either  in  extenso  or  in 
abstract.  This  would  introduce  what  might  bo 
regarded  as  another  class  of  original  matter 
into  the  volumes  j but  tho  council  deemed  other 
alterations  necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  It  had,  therefore,  been  determined  to 
introduce  a system  which  had  been  found  to  act 
beneficially  in  other  societies,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  was  the  organisation  of  a scheme 
by  which  the  publications  of  the  Institution 
should  contain  a summary  of  information, 
gathered  from  the  transactions  of  foreign  engi. 
neering  societies,  and  from  foreign  scientific 
periodicals,  on  all  branches  of  professional 
knowledge. 


THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS  AND  ISLINGTON 
VESTRY. 

On  the  12th  of  December  I received  a peremp- 
tory notice  from  the  Islington  vestry  to  alter 
the  number  of  my  house  within  a week,  or  risk 
a fine  of  l-Os. ; the  vestry  taking  on  itself,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Works,  to  also  alter 
the  name  of  the  street. 

Now  there  are  no  less  than  112  house  numbers 
to  bo  altered  in  this  one  street  (or  grove,  as  it  is 
called),  and  up  to  the  present  time  (Dec.  30)  the 
vestry  has  neither  seen  that  its  orders  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  householders  nor  affixed  the 
new  name  to  the  street.  About  one-half  of  the 
houses  have  new  numbers,  and  for  moro  than  a 
week  tho  old  name  of  the  street  has  simply  been 
painted  out. 

No  one  can  tell  to  what  excessive  inconveni- 
ence and  loss  the  negligence  of  the  Islington 
vestry  has  put  the  inhabitants  of  these  112 
houses.  Coming  as  the  notice  did  a fortnight 
before  Christmas,  with  its  continuous  fogs, — at  a 
time,  too,  when  letters  and  parcels  are  more 
numerous  and  important  than  at  any  other  time 
of  tho  year, — the  confusion  in  the  numbers  and 
the  obliteration  of  the  street-name  has  been 
simply  disastrous  to  many  others  than  myself. 

To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  vestry  officers 
have  been  remonstrated  with  (more  than  a week 
ago),  without  any  effect. 

Mildjuy  Ghove. 


EMMANUEL  CHURCH  (DULWICH) 
COMPETITION. 

The  committee  for  building  this  church  re- 
ceived iu  competition  forty  designs,  from  which 
they  selected  seven,  and  referred  them  to  Mr. 
Roger  Smith  to  report  upon  them,  having  regard 
to  whether  they  were  within  the  terms  of  the 
instructions,  and  could  bo  carried  out  for  the 
stipulated  sura  (7,000i.  for  church,  and  l,800t. 
for  the  parsonage)  j he  was  also  asked  to  look 
through  the  remaining  thirty-three  designs,  and  if 
it  appeared  to  him  that  any  design  of  great  merit 
had  been  passed  over,  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  it. 

The  seven  selected  designs  were  marked, — 
1.  Fleux’-de-lys,  in  a circle  J 2.  Sigma;  3.  D.  V. ; 
4.  Domus  Dei;  5.  Respice  Finem .(design  B)  ; 
6.  Fortiter  et  Fideliter ; 7.  Camdensis. 

The  referee’s  report  is  now  before  us.  From  it 
wo  learn  that  Nos.  1 and  2 were  put  out  of 
court  by  not  providing  the  stipulated  900  sittings. 
After  examination  the  referee  finds  himself 
bound  to  recommend  No.  4,  “ Domns  Dei.” 

“Tbo  plan  is  a nave,  26  ft.  wide,  of  four  bays,  with  aisles 
12  ft.  wide,  and  transepts,  a choir,  with  apsidal  end,  and 
tower  on  north  side  of  choir.  Tbo  organ-chamber  is  in 
the  tower  with  an  entrance  below  it.  The  veatries  are  on 
the  south  side  of  choir.  A vestry  for  the  choristers  being 
ingeniously  contrived  above  the  clergy  vestry,  hut  tho 
access  from  these  vestries  to  the  choir  is  ill-arranged. 
Tho  choir  is  smaller  than  in  most  of  the  designs,  but  still 
suflicient.  There  is  indeed  throughout  this  design  a most 
rigorous  economy  of  space."  "In  cost  this  design, 
especially  if  considered  apart  fronv  its  lofty  tower  and 
spire,  compares  favourably  with  all  tho  others  selected. 
Its  moderate  height  and  small  floor  space  per  sitting  ex- 
plain how  this  should  be.  At  the  same  time,  after  giving 
It  careful  coasideration,  and  looking  at  what  the  author 
says  in  his  report,  I am  not  of  opinion  that  this  design  can 
bo  curried  out,  including  its  tower  and  spire,  for  7,0001, 
My  own  most  moderate  estimate  does  nut  come  within 
22  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  author,  and  a second  made 
with  more  care  reaches  a much  higher  iigure." 

From  the  remaining  thirty-three  designs,  be 
selected  sixteen  as  the  most  worthy  of  attention, 
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namelj :— 1.  AuxOiam  ab  Alto.  2.  3.  K.  H. 

4.  Alicui  iuvidere.  5.  Industry.  6.  Icb  Dien. 
7.  Esek.  8.  Ab  uno  disce  omnea.  9.  Audabata. 
10.  Red  Rose.  11.  Grandeur  et  fipargne. 
12.0.  13.  ReapiceFinem,  design  1.  14.  West- 
minster. 15.  LL.  16.  Pub  to  the  Teat. 

The  best  of  these,  and  in  his  opinion  one 
of  the  best  designs  sent  in,  is  the  one  marked 
with  a cross  in  a circle  0 j but  for  reasons  given 
he  cannot  recommend  it. 

“Esek,”  however,  he  strODs:ly  recommends  to 
notice. 


It  IS  not  free  from  faults,  hut  it  is  of  good  enough 
architectural  character  to  claim  attention.  Its  plan  and 
arrangements  are  excellent,  and  its  author  has  had  the 
rare  courage  to  tell  what  he  believed  to  he  the  truth.  His 
estimate  for  church,  including  tower  and  spire  is  7 975i  ■ 
my  approximate  e.stimate  is  within  6 per  cent.  His  esti’ 
mate  for  the  parsonage  is  2,3001.;  mine,  which  is  perhaps 
a hi;.!.  nT,B  , a within  18  per  cent,  of  his.” 


The  results  of  the  report  the  referee  thus 
sums  np : — 


. best  design  out  of  your  selection  is  that  marked 

llomus  Dei.  I have  endeavoured  fully  to  state  its 
merits  and  defects.  The  most  moderate  estimate  I nave 
lormed  of  the  church  design  is  more  than  22  per  cent, 
above  that  of  the  author,  and  a second  examination  carried 
me  to  much  higher  figures. 

The  design  which,  from  those  not  selected  hy  von,  I 
consider  the  best  is  ' Esek,’  and  zny  estimate  uf  the 
church  IS  within  6 per  cent,  of  that  of  the  author.  The 
one  which  I place  next  to  it  is  that  of  ‘ Put  to  the  Test ' • 
and  my  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  church  is  within  17  per 
cent,  of  that  of  the  author."  ^ 

We  understand  that  the  committee  have 
selected  the  design  “ Domus  Dei,”  which  proves 
to  be  by  Hr.  E.  C.  Robins,  conditionally, — i.o. 
subject  to  his  obtaining  a satisfactory  tender. 


dence  adjoins  the  church.  In  the  vault  beneath 
the  before-mentioned  “Drake  Aisle,”  several  of 
the  family,  and  one  Sir  Francis  Drake  (nephew 
of  the  great  circumnavigator),  are  buried. 

There  are  some  odd  epitaphs  in  the  church- 
yard of  this  secluded  parish.  One  tombstone 
records  the  deaths  of  four  members  of  a family, 
their  ages  varying  from  sixteen  to  ninety-fonr  j 
and  adds,- 


“ Our  life  is  but  a winter's  day; 

Some  only  breakfast,  and  away ; 

Others  to  dinner  stay,  and  are  full  fed  : 

The  oldest  man  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed. 
Large  is  his  debt  who  lingers  out  the  day; 
Vi  ho  goes  the  soonest  has  the  least  to  pay," 


PIPES  AND  PRESSURE. 

In  reply  to  " J.  D.  P.’s”  inquiry  in  your 
pages,  as  to  the  weight  per  foot  run  of  lead  pipe 
required  to  withstand  a pressure  of  150  ft.  head 
of  water;  your  correspondent  should  havo  added 
fuller  particulars,  ,to  enable  a definite  answer 
boiDg  given.  If  the  pipe  is  subject  to  hydro- 
static pressure,  or  that  of  still  water  alone,  then 
lei^  pipe  weighing  -lib.  per  foot  run  would  be  of 
sufficient  strength,  and  conseqnently  this  weight 
of  pipe  is  more  than  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  a flow  of  water  from  such  head 
passing  through  it,  if  such  flow  is  but  continuous 
and  unchecked;  but  in  practice,  the  gi-eat  de- 
mand  on  the  strength  of  a pipe  arises  from 
checks  m the  current,  such  as  the  sudden 
shutting  off  of  the  flow  through  it;  and  to  resist 
the  maximum  effect  of  such  strain,  a pipe  weigh- 
ing 20^  lb.  per  foot  run  is  required.  The  above 
weights  give  a sufficient  factor  of  safety. 

J.  R.  Ma.nn 


A NEW  GUILDHALL  AT  CARNARVON, 
The  Corporation  of  Carnarvon  have  hitherto 
had  no  public  building  in  which  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  borough,  or  general  municipal 
transactions,  although  the  town  is  the  capital  of 
the  county,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the 
meetings  of  the  Town  Council  have  been  held  in 
the  Grand  Jury-room  of  the  County  Hall.  This 
want  has,  however,  now  been  met  by  a new 
Guildhall  which  has  just  been  erected,  and 
which  was  opened  formally  on  Fridayiu  last  week. 
The  new  building  is  a spacious  and  ornamental 
structure,  built  of  stone  from  one  of  the  neigh- 
boui-ing  Welsh  quarries.  The  building,  in  addi- 
tion to  a council-chamber,  and  other  municipal 
offices,  contains  a large  decorated  room  for 
public  meetings,  balls,  concerts,  and  other 
entertainments.  The  main  elevation  of  the 
building,  which  is  in  High-street,  the  principal 
street  in  the  town,  includes  a balcony  disiflaying, 
in  front,  in  sculptured  stone-work,  the  arms  of 
the  borough.  The  building,  which  has  a promi- 
nent clock-tower,  was  designed  by  Hr.  John 
Thomas,  surveyor  for  the  County  of  Carnarvon, 
and  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  a little 
more  than  3,0001. 


by  directing  it  to  the  lowest  part  of  their  own 
ground  and  letting  it  run  away  where  it  can, — 
probably  it  is  directed  on  to  the  ground  of  a more 
low-lying  neighbour,  who  either  banks  it  out  of 
his  own  premises,  or  directs  it,  with  his  own, 
across  the  public  footway ; and  there  it  remains 
until  (in  summer  time)  the  sun  hardens  it,  or 
(in  winter)  a more  than  usually  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous fall  of  rain  washes  it  away,  or  assimilates 
it  with  the  already  pestiferous  mud  that  forms 
the  public  highways;  aud  when  the  filth  from 
pig-keeping  is  added  to  other  sources  of  infection 
the  picture  is  as  deplorable  as  can  well  be 
imagined. 

In  spite  of  this  state  of  things,  every  honae 
but  two  on  the  estate  is  fully  let  to  respectable 
poor  people,  who  have  in  a great  many  instances 
lodgers,  in  addition  to  their  own  families,  and 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  early  morning  trains, 
being  so  short  a distance  to  the  raihvay-sbatiou. 

The  parish  authorities  have  been  applied  to  on 
many  occasions,  their  answer  always  being,  “ The 
owners  of  the  property  must  do  the  necessary 
works  first,  and  to  our  satisfaction : then  we  will 
take  to  the  roads  and  keep  them  in  repair.”  Now 
as  the  owners  are  to  a greac  extent  poor  people, 
whose  only  possession  is  perhaps  the  house  and 
bit  of  ground  they  reside  on,  and  who,  in  some 
instances,  live  " enfamille”  with  their  pigs,  and 
are  content  with  the  existing  state  of  things — 
any  large  ontlay  or  combined  effort  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  while  those  who  would  like 
to,  live  a little  more  like  human  beings  are  com- 
pelled to  exist  in  this  foul  plague-spot  ; for,  on 
warm  or  wet  days,  every  door  and  window  has 
to  be  kept  closed  because  of  the  stench  from  the 
disturbed  sewage-matter,  there  being  contami- 
nation enough  to  poison  the  atmosphere  for 
miles  round.  Perhaps  if  you  will  insert  this  in 
your  paper  it  may  stir  up  the  Local  Board  formed 
under  the  new  Act  to  some  action  in  the  matter, 
and  prevent  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Suburbaji. 


HEAVY  CHURCH,  DEVON. 

TnE  moorland  church  of  Heavy,  South  Devon, 
which  is  abont  to  undergo  restoration,  consists 
of  a nave  with  single  aisle,  south  transept 
chancel,  side  chapel,  and  a tower  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave.  It  was  founded  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  the  family  De  Mowi  and 
grants  under  this  name  to  the  neighbouring 
religious  houses  of  PJympton  and  Bucklaud 
(c.  1202  and  1214)  are  extant. 

The  chancel  and  chapel  (on  the  south  side), 
known  as  the  “ Drake  Aisle,”  belong  to  this 
penod,  and  have  Early  English  walls  and  east 
windows.  The  other  portions  of  the  church  are 
Perpendicular,  the  roofs  being  all  of  the  Devon- 
shire ‘ wagon”  type,  having  some  curious 
bosses  at  the  intersection  of  the  moulded  riba  • 
one  representing  a lion  with  his  tail  curled  up; 
another,  a deer  with  his  head  turned  back ; 
and  another,  a woman’s  head,  with  a mouse 
coming  out  of  her  car  (emblem  of  cunnin" 
leaving  the  brain). 

It  is  intended  to  repair  some  of  the  ribs  and 
bosses  of  the  roofs,  to  open  up  the  tower  arch 
(now  blocked  by  a galler)-),  re-seat  the  church 
throughout,  re-pave  the  floor,  and  furnish  the 
chancel^  with  new  oak  fittings.  No  .portion  of 
the  ancient  work  which  it  is  possible  to  preserve 
will  be  removed. 

The  architect  for  the  restoration  is  Mr.  Hine, 
of  Plymouth. 

Like  most  other  Devonshire  churches,  Heavy 
Church  once  possessed  a rich  screen.  The  rood 
turret  is  on  the  north  side.  The  tower  is  a well- 
proportioned  granite  structure  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  has  six  bells,  which  are  not  at 
present  rung,  one  being  crazed  and  another 
broken  in  pieces.  These  will  bo  recast. 

The  parish  of  Heavy  was  the  original  home  of 
the  family  of  Drake,  whose  old  manorial  resi- 


THE  NEW  PRIVATE  BILLS. 

The  general  list  of  petitions  for  private  Bills 
for  the  session  of  1874  has  been  printed  by  the 
officials  of  the  Private  Bill  Offices  of  Parliament. 
In  1866  there  were  633  Bills  brought  forward ; 
in  the  following  year  the  number  sank  to  31^ 
In  1868  there  were  228  Bills;  in  1869,  212;  i 
1870,  240;  in  1871,  275;  in  1872,  303;  in  1873, 
334;  and  for  next  session  the  number  of  Bills  is 
281,  which  may  be  thus  classified  Railway 
Bills,  153 ; Railway  Clearing-house  Bill,  1 ; Rail- 
way Station  Bill,  1 ; Canal  Bill,  1 ; Tramway 
Bills,  10;  Water  Bills,  22  ; Gas  Bills,  14;  Gas 
and  Water  Bills,  8;  Docks,  Harbours,  and  Pier 
Bills,  22 ; Corporation  Local  Board  and  Local 
Improvement  Bills,  26;  Reclamation  of  Land, 
3;  Subway,  1;  Miscellaneous,  19;  total,  281. 
This  number  is  exclusive  of  about  fifty  projects, 
for  which  plans  have  been  deposited  under  pro- 
visional orders  or  certificates. 


HOMES  IN  WALTHAMSTOW. 

Sir,— Reading  with  great  interest  the  articles 
in  your  paper  headed  “ Homes  in  Homerbon  and 
Hackney  Wick,”  I wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion  to  some  “Homes  at  present  existin"  in 
Walthamstow,”  whore,  since  the  opening  of°  the 
new  railway,  a great  many  persons  have 
removed,  from  London. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  Green  Leaf-lane, 
about  five  minutes’  walk  from  Hoe-street  Station, 
and  some  five  or  six  miles  from  Bishopsgate, 
there  aro  two  building  estates  situated  on  a 
hill,— the  one  on  the  east  side,  called  the 
Prospeot-hill  Park  Estate,  where  houses  of  a very 
pretentious  character  are  erected,  and  where  I 
suppose,  sanitary  matters  are  fully  attended’to. 
But,  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  called  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Estate  in  legal  documents,  but 
Mud  Island  by  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
place,  there  is  absolutely  no  drainage  whatever. 
This  parcel  of  ground  was  sold  in  small  baildino- 
plots  some  seventeen  years  ago,  when  no  sewers 
were  put  into  its  six  intersecting  roadways,  aud 
they  were  not  formed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parish  authorities,  who  have  since  entirely 
ignored  the  existence  of  the  place  excepting  to 
collect  the  highway  and  other  rates  of  the 
inhabitants.  Dust  - bins  are  unknown,  all 
vegetable  and  other  refuse  is  thrown  into  the 
roadway,  as  during  the  winter  months  no 
vehicle  can  pass  along.  Some  of  the  houses 
have  cesspools  with  overfiow-pipes  into  the  road 
channels ; others  get  rid  of  their  sewage  matter 


“ COLLINS  v.  ULLHANN.” 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  report  of  this  case 
which  appeared  in  your  number  of  the  20th  ulfc., 
permit  me  to  say  that  the  portion  of  it 
purporting  to  give  my  evidence  is  not  correct, 
as  I did  not  state  that  I never  charged  “ more 
than  5 per  cent,  commission  whether  the  works 
were  difficult  or  not,”  neither  did  I directly  or 
indirectly  assert  that  “ I and  other  architects 
would  undertake  the  works  connected  with  a 
stable,  or  an  elaborate  boudoir,  or  the  designing 
stained-glass  windows  for  5 per  cent.”  I did 
say,  however,  that  I thought  5 per  cent,  com- 
mission was  the  fair  and  ordinary  charge  for 
designing  aud  superintending  the  work  in 
question  ; and  I further  stated  I was  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Collins  ought  to  have  acquainted  his 
client  of  his  intention  to  charge  7^  per  cent, 
commission  previously  to  undertaking  the  work. 

Hexry  Jarvis, 


P.S. — Since  I penned  the  above  I see  in  your 
last  number  a correspondent  has  been  misled  as 
far  as  my  evidence  is  concerned  by  the  report  of 
the  case  referred  to.  I quite  agree  with  him 
that  no  sensible  man  could  adopt  a system 
of  a uniform  charge  of  5 per  cent.  In  the 
course  of  my  practice  I have  often  charged 
more  than  5 per  cent.,  according  to  the  skill  and 
trouble  involved  in  the  work  entrusted  to  me. 

H.  J. 


The  correspondent  from  whom  we  re- 
ceived  the  account  of  the  trial  reasserts  that  his 
report  of  the  evidence  given  by  defendant’s 
witnesses  is  substantially  correct : we  willingly, 
however,  and  as  a matter  of  course,  accept  Mr. 
Jarvis’s  repudiation  of  the  statement  in  question. 


WORTH  NOTICE  OUT  OF  AMERICA. 
The  New  York  International  Review  says, — 


‘ Let  us  honestly  admit  the  truth,  and  manfully 
apply  the  remedy.  The  peril  in  our  American 
life  is  dishonesty.  This  produces  the  lack  of 
confidence  which  is  the  root  of  panics.  Our  very 
existence  is  at  stake.  Amei’ican  life  presents 
an  anomalous  spectacle.  We  are  socially  pure 
and  commercially  depraved.  Men  who  are 
upright  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  admirable 
their  homes,  will  habitually,  and  knowingly, 
and  systematically,  do  wrong  in  their  business. 
Nor  is  the  malady  confined  only  to  men  in 
distinguished  position.  It  affects  all  classes  of 
our  republic.  The  tainted  streams  on  the 
summit  percolate  the  entire  mountain.  Of  all 
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the  Bins  of  humanity  bribery  is  perhaps  the 
meaneat.  Most  other  crimes  are  possible  to  a 
flinglc  transgressor.  Here  there  must  be  two 
parties  to  the  guilt— the  man  who  gives  and 
the  man  who  takes.  Both  are  debased.  There 
may  bo  daring  in  robbery  and  courage  in 
murder.  The  peculiarity  of  bribery  is  its 
cowardice,  It  sneaks,  it  cringes,  it  hides,  it 
winds,  it  twists,  it  wriggles,  it  skulks.  It  is 
not  a lion  roaring  and  rushing  on  its  prey, 
but  a serpent  lurking  in  the  grass  to  infuse 
its  poison  before  crushing  with  its  coils.  A 
man  who  abuses  his  office,  warps  his  judgment, 
and  twists  his  conscience  for  a bribe,  sells  his 
soul  by  his  act,  and  ever  after  lives  expecting 
a higher  bidder  for  himself;  and  heishke  nitro- 
glycerine, dangerous  to  his  purchaser.  Now  it 
is  a painful  and  mortifying  fact,  that  nearly 
everything  in  our  country  has,  in  some  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  been  controlled  by  bribes. 
Mecha/nics,  overseers,  hiiildcrs,  contractors,  archi- 
tects, have  been  hribed.  Clerks,  merchants, 
bankers,  have  been  bribed.  Constables,  police- 
men, collectors,  inspectors,  weighers,  mea- 
surers, gaugers,  postmasters,  have  been  bribed. 
Lawyers,  doctors,  chemists,  analysts,  surgeons, 
witnesses,  have  been  bribed.  Judges,  juries, 
legislators,  governors,  have  been  bribed,  ^^e 
have  sotnetitnes  feared  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  place  a stoiie,  or  a tiniher,  or  a loch,  or  a screw 
or  a nail  in  your  house  that  has  not  sorrieiohere  on 
its  passaije  felt  the  slain  of  a bribe.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  food  which  supports  our  lives,  or  the 
coffins  which  will  convey  us  to  our  graves, 
can  wholly  escape  contamination.  The  conse- 
quence is,  disturbed  faith  in  each  other,  and 
sometimes  a distrust  of  our  country  and  our 
humanity,  with  a fear  like  a shadow,  that  on  all 
modern  European  and  American  societies  is  but 
tlie  old  doom  of  ancient  Babylon  and  Rome. 
One  faith  alone  saves  from  despair.  That  is 
sufficient,  but  not  here  to  be  discussed.”* 


BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB. 

Ha.  John  Henderson,  P.S.A,,  whoso  never, 
failing  kindness  in  placing  his  collections  of 
works  of  art  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends,  is 
only  equalled  by  the  taste  and  liberality  with 
which  these  collections  have  been  made,  has 
enabled  the  Committee  of  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  to  exhibit  a beautiful  assortment  of 
drawings  and  sketches  by  David  Cos  and  Peter 
de  TViut.  There  are  fifty  by  Cos  and  twenty-six 
by  de  Wint  j and  all  who  admire  the  works  of 
these  artists,  or  desire  to  acquire  the  power  of 
doing  BO  (it  is  not  given  to  all),  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  rare  opportunity. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

London. — Progress  is  being  made  with  the 
new  schools  which  are  being  erected  in  Kentish 
Town,  on  the  side  approaching  to  Camden 
Town.  The  walls  are  raised  to  their  full  height 
and  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  will  bo  roofed 
in  shortly.  The  building  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  infanta  is  roofed  and  covered  with  slating. 
The  chief  building,  to  which  the  infant  school 
will  serve  as  a sort  of  supplement  and  appen. 
dage,  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  Lower 
MansQeld-place,  at  the  point  where  it  joins 
Willes-road.  It  is  three  stories  in  height,  the 
upper  floor  being  intended  for  the  boys  and 
the  next  floor  for  the  girls,  while  the  ground 
floor  is  devoted  to  covered  playgrounds  and  to 
necessary  offices  and  outbuildings.  There  are 
separate  open  and  covered  playgrounds  for  the 
boys,  for  the  girls,  and  the  infants;  and  the  site 
of  the  entire  building  occupies  nearly  half  an 
acre.  The  frontage  in  Mansfield-place  is  about 
250ft.  in  length,  and  the  buildings  are  of  brick, 
with  stone  facings,  in  a plain  style,  approaching 
to  the  pointed  Gothic  in  some  of  its  details. 
The  total  cost  of  the  new  schools,  wo  under, 
stand,  will  he  between  10,0001.  and  11,0001. 
Tlio  architect  is  Mr.  Edward  R.  Robson,  the 
architect  to  tho  London  School  Board ; and 
the  builders  and  contractors  are  Messrs.  Niblett 
& Co.,  of  Hoi’nsey. 

Conisbrough. — The  opening  ceremony  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  schools  erected  by  the 
Conisbrough  School  Board  has  taken  place.  The 
school  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  village.  It  consists  of  boys’ 
and  girls’  schools  at  t&  northern  and  southern 


extremities,  with  class-rooms  and  lavatories  at 
the  eastern  end,  and  an  infant  school  between 
the  boys’  and  girls’  rooms  at  tho  western  end. 
The  building  is  modem  in  style,  and  is  erected  of 
brick  with  stone  dressings.  Altogether  there 
is  accommodation  for  GOO  children.  The  rooms 
are  light  in  appearance,  lofty,  and  well  venti- 
lated. They  are  fitted  up  with  pitch  pine  desks 
and  forms,  and  the  whole  have  been  constructed 
at  the  cost  of  3,5001.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Wm.  Watson,  of  Doncaster  and  Wakefield,  and 
the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Twiby  & Goodlad, 
of  Conisbrough. 

Edinburgh.— The  Edinburgh  School  Board 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  careful 
inquiry,  that  provision  would  require  to  be  made 
for  3,916  children.  They  therefore  recommended 
to  the  Educational  Board  in  their  report  that 
seven  new  schools  should  bo  established  in 
different  localities.  Bailie  Tawse  objected  to 
the  report,  on  tho  grounds  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  principle  on  which  it  was  drawn, 
and  because  he  believed  the  data  to  be 
erroneous.  He  contended  that  seven  schools 
were  unnecessary — suggesting  four  as  a more 
likely  number — and  charged  tho  Board  with 
attempting  to  sweep  all  elementary  schools  into 
the  national  system.  The  majority  of^  the 
members  repudiated  Bailie  Tawse’a  assertions, 
and  tho  report  was  approved,  — Bailie  Tawse 
dissenting.  

OPENING  OF  AN  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBI- 
TION  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

In  the  Working  Men’s  Hall,  an  Industrial 
exhibition  uude-r  the  management  of  a commictee, 
with  Lord  George  Manners,  M.P.  for  the 
county,  for  their  president,  has  been  opened. 
With  tho  exhibition  is  combined  a loan  art  col- 
lection, and  tho  whole  is  intended  to  give  the 
working  men  of  the  county  aad  neighbourhood 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  specimens  of  their  own 
handiwork,  the  inducement  of  prizes  being  held 
out  to  encourage  good  use  of  their  working  or 
leisure  hours,  and  to  exhibit  specimens  of  the 
industry  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  other 
periods  in  the  history  of  art  and  industry,  these 
latter  being  contributed  on  loan  -by  their  pos- 
sessors.  A duko  and  a porter,  a university 
professor  and  a schoolboy,  college  dons  and 
college  servants,  a vice-chancellor  and  a pupil 
teacher,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  boys  and  girls 
all  add  their  quota,  and  a good  result  is  achieved 
by  the  contribution  of  in  all  about  700  persons. 
Machinery  is  represented  in  its  various  branches 
by  models  or  working  examples,  and  there  is  a 
valuable  contribution  in  metalwork  and  textile 
fabrics  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Addresses  were  delivered  at  tho  inauguration 
by  Lord  George  Manners,  tho  chairman,  and  by 
the  Rev.  the  Master  of  St.  John’s  College  (Dr. 
Bateson),  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  and  others.  Au 
inauguration  ode  was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Godding.  Tho  working  men  and  their  friends 
attended  in  crowds  in  the  evening,  when  the 
price  of  admission  better  suited  their  pockets 
and  the  time  their  convenience. 


three  Marys.  The  gas  standards,  altar-rail, 
and  lectern,  are  by  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co. ; the 
lead-glazing  is  by  Mr.  W.  Done;  and  Mr.  W. 
Dodwoll  supplied  the  underground  hot-air  stoves 
in  the  nave  and  chancel.  Mr.  Haycock,  of 
Shrewsbury,  is  the  architect ; the  contractors 
being  Messrs.  Bowdler  & Darlington.  Tho  total 
outlay  has  been  about  8001. 

It  is  intended,  as  funds  may  come  in,  to 
gradually  recast  the  church  in  the  stylo  of  the 
new  part,  reDaining  walls,  ic.,  as  far  as 
possible. 


RESTORATION  OF  ST.  SEPULCHRE’S 
CHURCH,  SNOW-HILL. 

This  interesting  and  in  part  ancient  church, 
comprising  some  remains  of  fifteenth-centxuy 
work,  besides  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  addition 
after  the  Great  Fire,  is  now  in  course  of  restora- 
tion. The  tower  is  being  reconstructed,  as  our 
readers  know,  from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
Griffith,  and  the  next  stage  in  the  proceedings 
will  be  the  restoration  of  the  body  of  the  church. 

As  to  this,  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  have 
sought,  we  are  told,  the  advice  of  the  Council  of 
the  London  and  Middlesex  Arclimologioal  So- 
ciety, and  we  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Brabrook,  P.S.A.,  and  Mr.  John  B.  Price,  F.S.A., 
houorary  secretaries  of  that  society,  with  a 
copy  of  a report,  emanating  from  their  council, 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  Livock  and  Mr.  C.  H.  M. 
Millham. 

We  have  great  respect  for  the  committee  of 
the  Loudon  and  Middlesex  Archmological  Society, 
but  wo  cannot  resist  a feeling  that  they  will  best 
carry  out  the  real  objects  of  the  society  by  con- 
fining their  labours  to  the  study  and  preservation 
of  the  antiquities  of  the  country. 

Wo  arc  glad  to  perceive  that  they  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  recommend  that  the  body 
of  the  church  should  be  made  “ to  match  the  old 
tower  and  porch  in  style  of  arohitecturo.” 


PRO  ECCLESIA  DEI? 

cut  this  adTertisement  from  the  Church  Times, 
for  December  2tth  ; — 

“ Pko  Ecclbsia  Dar.— Who  will  send  One  Shilling  to 
help  two  boys  to  restore  a very  fine  old  rood-screen  in 
Bicknoller  Church  ?— Address  L.  G..  BicknoUer  Vicarage, 
Taunton." 

The  very  “ fine  old  rood  • screen,  after  standing  a 
glory  and  a thing  of  beauty,  for  some  four  hundred  years 
or  so,  is  now  quietly  awaiting  its  fate  at  the  hands  of 
“ two  boys !" 

I know  nothing  more  of  the  matter  than  what  I glean 
from  the  advertisement,  and  hope  the  shillings  will  not 
come  in  very  fast ; for  surely  the  least  work  done  under 
the  circumstances  the  better  ? 

Is  it  not  possible  to  stop  “L.  G.”  in  bis  destnietiva 
work,  and  persuade  bim  to  procure  the  advice  of  a 
tect  upon  ihia  matter  before  it  is  too  late 


Habbx  Hems. 


VELOCITY  OF  CHIMNEY  DRAUGHT. 

Sir,— ‘‘F.R.S.,’'  in  one  part  of  his  letter,  says,  “Mathe- 
maticians have  differed  moat  materially  in  their  calcula- 
tions of  tho  velocity  of  chimney  draughts.  The  method 
of  Montgolfier,  however,  is  at  once  tho  most  simple  and 
accurate.”  Will  the  writer  please  state  where  Mont- 
golfier's method  is  published,  as  I should  like  to  sc"  ■* 


W.  G. 


* The  portions  : 
original. 


1 italics  are  not  so  distinguished  in  the 


ST.  MICHAEL’S,  SHREWSBURY. 

This  church,  erected  about  forty-five  years 
ago  iu  110  particular  style,  has  been  enlarged  by 
means  of  a sanctuary,  built  of  Redhill  stone, 
uuplastcreu  inside,  cased  externally  with  light- 
brindled  Broseley  bricks,  which  agree  in  colour 
with  the  rest  of  the  walling;  and  it  has  a high, 
pitched  opeu-timbered  roof,  covered  with  Ridge 
Hill  tiles,  aud  I'ises  above  the  nave.  In  a niche 
over  the  east  window,  outside,  is  a figure  of 
St.  Michael,  carved  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Chelten- 
hara.  Tho  dressed  stonework  to  the  windows, 
bnttresses,  &c.,  is  from  the  Shelvoko  Quarry. 
Internally,  the  walling  is  relieved  with  yellow 
GrinshilJ ; the  floors  are  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  nave,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a chancel,  is  sepamted  from  the 
rest  by  a low  stone  screen,  from  the  south  side 
of  which  rises  a stone  pulpit,  with  carved 
cornice,  &c.,  and  panels  inlaid  with  coloured 
marbles,  the  metal  lectern  being  fixed  on  the 
north  side  of  the  screen.  The  chancel,  which, 
including  the  new  sanctuary,  is  now  38  ft.  long 
internally,  is  provided  with  oak  stalls.  There 
is  a rise  of  two  steps  at  the  screen,  and  an  ascent 
of  five  more,  in  all,  to  the  altar. 

The  reredos,  of  Caen  stone,  executed  by  Mr. 
Earp,  has  a central  group  in  high  relief,  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion,  with  St.  John  and  the 


ARCHITECTS  TAKING  WORK  OUT  OF 
CONTRACTORS’  HANDS, 

FOR  NOT  PROCEEDING  SATISFACTORILY. 

Ik  tho  County  Court  of  Hewcastlo,  considerablo  aad 
expensive  litiguiion  has,  ainco  May  last,  been  going  on, 
iu  which  a curious  and  impr-*^—*  t.hA 

interests  of  architects,  builde 
involved. 


and  house-owners  is 


Tho  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Henry  Bichardson,  of 
Moncktown  Lodge,  Jarrow,  against  the  trustee  of  tbo 
estate  of  a bankrupt  of  the  name  of  Morns,  a builder 

aad  contractor;  a summary  must  sullicc. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  llichardson  had  retained  Mr. 
Tillman  architect,  of  Sunderland,  to  prepare  necessary 
plans  for  the  alteration  of  Moncktowu  Lodge,  and  to 
superintend  the  work  whilst  in  progress,  and  also  to 

obtain  tenders  for  a contract  of  the  work. 

Mr  Morris  who  then  carried  on  business  as  a builder 
and  contractor,  tendered  and  obtained  the  job  for 
1 ei2i  18s.,  and  tho  contract  was  entered  into  in  April, 
1871  The  architect,  Mr.  TiUmau,  being  very  muck  dis- 
satisfied with  the  progress  of  the  work,  exercised  a power 
invested  in  tho  contract,  and  gave  the  builder,  Mr.  Morris, 
a written  notice  that  after  twelve  hours  tho  contract 
would  be  taken  out  of  his  {the  builder’s)  hands  ; and  this 
was  accordingly  carried  out,  and  the  completion  of  tho 
job  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Hurst  & Sons,  buUdera,  of 
Sunderland. 

Upon  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Morris  being  measured  up, 
it  was  found  that  2D9L  33.  lOd.  worth  had  been  done  up 
to  tho  time  the  contractor  had  it  taken  out  of  bis  hands, 
and  that  Mr.  Bichardson  had  paid  only  60i.  towards 
that  value.  After  this  Mr.  Morris  filed  a petition  m 
bankruptcy,  aud  at  a sitting  Mr.  Eichardaoa  presented 
himself  as  a creditor  against  Morris’s  estate  to  the  amount 
of  320L  6s,  lid.,  on  a proof  of  its  being  the  difference  in 


18 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  3,  1874. 


»'  [';=  bmidmg  sa«Bfa<=lopy.  The 
■work.  ® piers  between  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of  Bath 

proof  was^  rejected,  and  the  trustee  to  the  hank-  Stone,  of  octagonal  form,  2 ft.  4 in.  diameter, 


This  proof  was  rejected,  and  the  trustee  to  the  hank-  stone,  of  octagonal  form,  2 ft.  4 in  diameter 

avb£.”i‘ '5‘r ’”■  i 

rjTb.^..  ♦.:.i  iL.  ! . , ~ I arcade  is  oU  it.  lue  chancel  is  the  same  width 


.11  me  uuiance  uue  lo  lur.  Morris  lor  the  work  done. 

Upon  the  first  trial  the  jury  returned  a Terdict  for  | !>'•  .mo  i..iicnji;tsi  la  mo  aauie  wiuin 

Ir.  Morris  s estate.  Mr.  Richardson  then  applied  for  &9  the  nave,  and  32  ft.  deep ; it  is  covered  with 
nlv  aeai  n o t\o1  t— rrrtn  fil  — a ..  ..i  ? j • 


Mr.  Morris'o  ...... 

and  obtained  a new  trial,  and  the  jury  not  only  again 
found  for  the  trustees,  but  also  for  36L  interest  upon  the 
Mm  owing  from  the  date  of  Morris's  summary  dismissal 
from  the  contract  by  Mr.  Tillman,  the  architect. 


BEICKS. 


Sib,— In  your  recent  article  on  “ Brick  Architecture  ” 
you  aay,  “and  even  the  need  of  a larger  or  smaller  brick 
than  ordinary  for  special  purposes  requires  little  short  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  produce  the  article."  Allow  r" 


au  .aL-i  ui  xaniameni  to  prouuce  tne  article. 
to  say  that  this  does  not  apply  to  Buckley's  Mountain 
manufa-turc,  as  here  we  make  bricks  and 


from  ,2}  in.  by  2,  . 
48  in.  by  12  in.  by  8 


. by  9 in.,  9 inV  by  4' 
r any  other  sizes. 

J.  M.  Gibsoit, 


blocks  daily 
by  1 ■ 


THE  EETUENS  ON  EAILWAY  INVEST. 
MENTS. 


ajjolvgonal  boarded  roof.  The  east  window  is 
25  ft.  high ; it  is  of  Decorated  tracery,  with  five 
lights,  and  is  filled  with  grisaille  glass,  made  by 
Mr.  Pepper,  of  the  Euston-road,  from  the  archi- 
tects’ designs.  The  walls  are  faced  externally 
and  internally  with  picked  stock  bricks.  The 
total  cost  will  be  about  5,0001.,  including  heatino' 
and  lighting. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Camberwell,  was  the  builder; 
and  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Son  were  the  archi- 
tects. 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  Simpson  Memorial. — At  a meeting  of  the 
comraitte  of  subscribers  for  a memorial  of  the 
late  Sir  James  Simpson,  hart.,  M.D.,  &c.,  held  in 
Edinburgh,  it  has  been  unanimously  resolved 

t.boK  \rT*  W 1 1 1 ta Tvi  U O A U*  .... J 


Capt.  Tylfr  in  his  last  annual  report  to  the  Ji^uinourgu,  it  Has  been  unanimously  resolved 
Board  of  Trade,  recently  issued,  says  “ Of  the  that  Mr.  William  Brodie,  E.S. A.,  be  commissioned 
amount^  of  capital  returned  as  guaranteed,  to  execute  a statue  in  bronze,  to  be  erected  on 
amounting  to  63  milliona  nearly  2J-  millions  Horrift  snH.nliTo  qHo  in  "P.-linV.nnn.Ti 


JtSMlIania. 


IIAIIIIVJLIO  jAOttiiy  ^5-  Ulllliuns 

received  dividends  of  2i  per  cent.,  nearly 
million  from  3 to  3?  per  cent.,  nearly  18  millions 
from  4 to  4^  per  cent.,  upwards  of  30  millions 
from  5 to  Sj  per  cent.,  upwards  of  9^  millions 
from  G to  6 3.5ths,  and  nearly  li  million  of  7 to 
12i  per  cent.  Of  the  amount  of  capital  returned 
otherwise  as  bearing  preferential  interest, 
amounting  to  114  millions,  rather  more  than  9 
millions  received  no  dividend  at  all;  about  five 
millions  received  dividends  from  J to  per 
cent.,  about  1 million  from  2^  to  3J  per  cent., 
about  15  millions  from  4 to  4i  per  cent.,  about 
23  millions  from  4i  to  4|  [per  cent.,  nearly  554 
millions  from  5 per  cent.,  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a million  from  54  per  cent.,  about  24  millions 
from  6 to  64  per  cent.,  about  14  million  from 
7 per  cent.,  and  about  half  a million  from  8 to 
124  per  cent.  Of  the  loans,  amounting  to  66 
millions,  upwards  of  14  million  received  interest 
at  rates  under  4 per  cent.,  about  33  millions 
received  interest  at  4 per  cent.,  about  14  mil. 
lions  at  44  per  cent.,  about  11  millions  at  44  to 
4j  per  cent.,  upwards  of  6 millions  at  5 per 
cent.,  and  upwards  of  half  a million  at  6 per 
cent.  Of  the  debenture  stocks,  amounting  to 
nearly  86  millions,  about  half  a million  stood 
under  34  per  cent.,  about  45  millions  under  4 
and  44  per  cent.,  about  21  millions  under  44  per 
cent.,  about  17  millions  under  5 per  cent.,  and 
about  2 millions  stood  under  6 per  cent. 


CONVERSAZIONE  OF  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  IRISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  Conversazione  of  the  Irish  Institute  of 
Architects  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  evening 
next,  in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the 
Countess  Spencer  will  honour  the  assembly  with 
their  presence.  There  will  be  a display  of  archi. 
tectural  drawings,  and  other  objects  on  the  part 
of  several  of  the  profession,  and  a good  attend, 
ance  is  anticipated.  En  passant,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  see  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
extending  its  usefulness,  and  having  the  inten- 
tions of  its  architect-founder  carried  out,  so  that  it 
might  become  really  an  academy  of  painfeino- 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  Of  late  years  its  an’ 
nual  exhibition  in  the  first  two  branches  of  the 
fine  arts  has  been  rather  meagre  indeed,  and  its 
services  in  the  interests  of  architecture  are 
scarcely  worth  mentioning.  A little  judicious 
reform,  and  the  infusion  of  some  fresh  blood  and 
energy  into  its  management,  would  work  some 
good,  and  afford  a pleasure  to  those  who  honour 
the  memory,  aud  do  not  forget  the  services  of 
Its  first  president  and  founder,  Francis  Johnston. 


some  suitable  site  in  Edinburgh. 

PapwortJi  Everard. — In  the  churchyard  of  this 
parish,  a monument  in  affectionate  remembrance 
of  the  late  Rev.-F.  Cheere,  of  Papworth  Hall, 
has  recently  been  erected  by  his  widow.  The 
memorial  consists  of  a decorated  Irish  or  Iona 
cross,  having  a basso-relievo  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
centre,  and  enidched  with  sculptured  groups  of 
passion  floivers,  lilies,  and  wheat.  The  whole  is 
executed  in  blocks  of  hard  Sicilian  marble,  and 
the  inscription  is  engraved  in  letters  of  lead. 
This  monument  stands  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
the  whole  space  being  enclosed  by  marble-curb- 
i°oi  pillars,  aud  galvanised  chain-work.  The 
entire  work  has  been  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Edw.  Jas.  Physick,  of  London,  sculptor. 

The  Monument  to  Flora  Macdonald. — A serious 
disaster  has  occurred  to  the  Iona  cross  erected 
two  years  ago  over  the  grave  of  Flora  Macdonald. 
The  fearful  gale  of  the  night  of  the  15th  ult., 
which  blew  full  upon  the  face  of  the  monument, 
proved  too  much  for  it ; the  cross  fell  upon  the 
ledger,  and  broke  into  three  pieces.  The  shaft 
snapped  just  below  the  cross,  and  again  near  the 
middle,  aud  the  connexion  with  the  pedestal  was 
also  severed.  The  pride  of  the  monument  was 
that  it  was  a monolith.  The  pedestal  was  10  ft. 
in  height,  and  the  cross,  one  stone,  was  18  ft. 
6 in.  high. 

Statue  of  Joan  of  Arc. — A hoarding  has  just 
been  put  up  on  the  open  space  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  Paris,  formed  by  the  Place  des  Pyramides, 
where  a bronze  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  about  to 
be  erected.  It  is  near  this  spot  that  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  was  wounded  by  a bolt  from  a cross- 
bow,  while  besieging  Paris,  then  occupied  by  the 
English.  The  high  ground  known  as  the  Butte 
Sainte.Roch  was  then  skirted  by  a moat,  and 
she  had  courageously  advanced  to  the  ramparts 
to  sound  the  depth  of  water  with  a lance  before 
making  the  attack,  when  she  was  struck  in  the 
thigh. 


New  Exchange  at  Brussels.— The  Brussels  ^ 
correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  • 
“ Brussels  is  being  rapidly  transformed  into  one  j 
of  the  finest  and  healthiest  capitals  of  Europe. 
The  new  boulevard,  which  traverses  the  city  in  1 
about  the  same  way  as  the  Boulevard  de  ■ 
Sebastopol  at  Paris,  ia  approaching  completion, 
and  the  principal  building  situated  on  it,  the  1 
new  Exchange,  of  which  Brussels  stood  greatly  • 
m need,  owing  to  its  importance  as  a financial  ! 
centre,  has  been  opened  with  a great  ball.  M. 
Leon  Suys,  the  architect,  has  accomplished  his  1 
task  in  a very  short  time,  for  the  building  was  1 
commenced  only  in  1868.  It  is  constructed  of  ' 
white  Caen  stone,  and  forms  a rectangle  of  ' 
40  miitres  in  width  and  80  metres  in  length, 
covering  therefore  3,200  square  metres  of  ground.  ' 
The  style  is  mixed  so  as  to  allow  of  very  rich 
sculptural  ornamentation.  The  frontispiece  of  ' 
the  great  pieristyle  represents  the  city  of  ' 
Brussels  sun'ounded  by  groups  of  allegorical 
figures, — industry,  agriculture,  peace,  naviga. 
tiou,  painting,  free  trade,  &c.  Many  other 
groups  of  sculpture  of  considerable  merit  deco- 
rate  the  outside  of  the  building,  which  is  sur. 
mounted  by  a larire  dome  culminating  in  a gilt  I 
spire,  about  4 metres  in  height.  The  large  hall  ' 
is  really  magnificent.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
Latin  cross.  The  copola,  25  mHres  in  hei'^’lit,  is 
supported  by  twelve  Corinthian  columns  *in 
stucco  of  a reddish  grey  colour,  while  the 
galleries  repose  on  columns  imitating  dark  red 
porphyry.  The  floor  is  a masterpiece  of  mosaic 
work,  executed  by  Italian  workmen,  who  were 
brought  to  Brussels  for  the  purpose.  The  stair, 
cases  and  smaller  rooms  are  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  splendour  of  the  whole.  The  large  liall,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  rooms,  is  comfortably  heated, 
and  the  sunlights,  composed  of  1,400  jets  of  gas, 
shed  an  agreeable  and  sufficient  light  through, 
out  the  large  hall."  ° 


ST.  MARK’S  CHURCH,  WALWORTH. 

Ox  Thursday,  the  Ist  inst.,  the  Bishop  of 
London  consecrated  the  Church  of  St.  Mark 
East.street,  _Walworth-road.  The  building  was 
commenced  in  May  last,  and  will  seat  about  750 
persons,  ail  on  the  ground-floor.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  design  ia  the  width  of  the  nave, 
which  is  37  ft.  j the  aisles  are  only  5 ft.  wide 
The  height  of  the  aisle  walls  ia  27  ft. ; in  them 
are  lancet  windows.  The  nave  is  98  ft  long- 
the  roof  is  wagon-shaped  and  close  boarded’ 
which  has  contributed  to  make  the  acoustic 


VARIORUM. 

We  must  add  to  our  notice  of  books  sent  to  ns 
by  Slesars.  Partridge  & Co.  a few  words  about 
“ Child  Land  : Picture  Pages  for  the  Little 
Ones,"  a gay  little  volume  full  of  sketches  by 
Oscar  Pletch,  and  Mr.  Richter;  the  majority  of 

them  excellent  of  their  kind. “ Endless 

Mirth  and  Amusement.  By  Charles  Gilbert 
(Dean  & Son),"  is  a collection  of  games,  con- 
juring tricks,  forfeits,  and  so  on,  which  will 
doubtless  enable  many  a youngster  to  astonish 
his  grandma’.  Some  of  the  tricks  require  as 
much  practice  as  the  pianoforte,  but  many  of 

them  may  be  easily  acquired. “ Everybody’s 

Year  Book  ’’  (Wyman  & Sons,  Great  Queen, 
street),  appears  now  to  be  firmly  established, 
and  the  issue  for  1874  is  quite  up  to  the 
original  standard.  Among  the  papers,  one 
beaded  “ A Glass  of  Pale  Ale  ” gives  an  interest- 
ing  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  raraifica- 
tioDS  of  the  vast  brewery  of  Messrs.  Baas  & Co 

of  Burton. “The  Cosmopolitan  Masonic 

Calendar”  (Geo.  Kenning)  is  a boob  of  refer- 
ence  addressed  to  the  Masonic  body,  and  con. 

tains  information  peculiarly  its  own. The 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  under  a new  editor,  has 
begun  well  a fresh  career.  The  changes  in  the 
puipose  of  this  serial  have  been  great.  Let  us 
hope  it  will  attain  to  the  same  elevation  in  its 
new  sphere  that  it  held  in  its  old  one. 


The  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Man.— 
The  Rev.  H.  T.  Howat,  minister  of  the  Queen’s, 
road  Presbyterian  Church,  Liverpool,  has  de- 
livered a lecture  in  the  schools  connected  with 
that  place  of  worship,  “ On  the  Isle  of  Man 
Antiquities."  There  was  a large  attendance. 
The  rev.  gentleman,  having  described  the 
geographical  position  of  the  island,  and  ex- 
plained how  it  derived  its  name,  be  referred  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  place,  oue  of  which  was 
its  House  of  Keys.  The  business  community 
was  one  which  never  used  a stamp  from  oue 
year’s  end  to  another,  even  in  the  most  elaborate 
legal  documents.  It  was  a grave  domestic  com- 
mpity,  whose  cats  had  no  tails.  Connected 
with  the  island  there  was  no  lack  of  legendary 
history  and  traditional  tales.  Although  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  wall  had  not  been  abun- 
dantly found,  several  coins  and  earthen  mounds 
had  been  found.  From  one  of  these  mounds  the 
laws  made  had  been  promulgated  for  a thousand 
years.  The  House  of  Keys  was  established  by 
King  Orry ; and  in  the  Manx  dialect  at  the 
present  day  the  Milky  Way  was  still  known  as 
“the  Great  Road  of  King  Orry.”  To  the  Norse 
rule  in  the  island  belonged  the  origin  of  runic 
crosses.  The  runes  were  ancient,  but  they 
threw  very  little  light  on  the  previous  history 
of  the  island.  The  present  arms  came  into 
existence  in  the  thirteenth  century ; and  in  the 
same  period  was  introduced  the  moat  interesting 
antiquity  of  the  island,— Peel  Castle.  As  seen 
from  the  high  level  of  Kirkmichael-road,  or  from 
the  sea,  on  a cruise  round  the  island,  the  castle 
presented  a most  commanding  and  striking 
appearance.  Having  alluded  to  the  historic 
incidents,  legends,  and  traditions  connected  with 
Peel  Castle,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  legal  antiquities  of  the  island.  In  1700 
there  was  a most  complete  system  of  insular 
compulsory  education. 

Plans  by  Telegraph.— At  tlie  Paris  Aca, 
demy  of  Sciences,  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome  has 
recently  exhibited  an  invention  for  sendino-  a 
plan  or  topographical  sketch  by  telegraph. 
Over  the  plan  or  map  is  placed  a' semicircular 
plate  of  glass  graduated.  On  the  centre  is  a 
radial  arm,  also  graduated,  which  carries  on  a 
slide  a piece  of  mica  with  a blade-point.  A fixed 
eye-pice  is  adjusted;  and,  looking  through  this, 
the  mica-point  is  carried  successively  over  all  the 
points  of  the  plan  to  be  reproduced,  and  the 
polar  co-ordinates  of  each  noted.  The  numbers 
thus  obtained  are  transmitted  by  telegraph,  and 
they  are  laid  down  by  the  receiver,  who  uses  a 
similar  arrangement  to  that  described. 
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The  Valuation  of  the  Metropolis. — The 
Metropolitan  District  Asylum  Board  has  issued 
the  list  of  altered  totals  of  the  gross  and  rateable 
values  of  the  parishes  and  unions  throughoutthe 
metropolis,  accordiug  to  tho  requirements  of  the 
Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869.  Tho  totals 
show  that  in  the  year  the  total  gross  value  of  the 
metropolis  has  increased  from  24,783,7601.  Os.  5d. 
in  1872,  to  25,226,885Z.  13a.  5d.,  being  an  in- 
crease of  413,1851.  8s.  j and  tho  rateable  value 
from  20,379,5351.  Qs.dd,  in  1872,  to  20,731,7091. 
48.  4d.,  being  an  increase  of  352,1731.  15s.  The 
following  are  a fow  of  tho  detailed  accounts  : — 
Bloomsbury  (including  St.  Giles’s-in-the-Fields 
and  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury),  gross,  368,9811. ; 
rateable,  307,1491.  Islington,  gross,  1,263,9011.; 
rateable,  1,011,8791.  Kensington,  gross, 
1,274,0921. 5 rateable,  1,060,1091.  Lambeth, 
gross,  1,192,1 55Z.;  rateable,  977,0481.  Mary- 
lebonc,  gross,  1,412,7451.;  rateable,  1,180,8511. 
Paddington,  gross,  1,166,4091.  ; rateable, 
978,941Z.  13s.  4d.  St.  Panoras,  gross,  1,441,9421. ; 
rateable,  1,195,5451.  St.  George’s  union  (of 
St.  George’s,  ilanover-square,  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  John’s,  Westminster),  gross,  2,269,5171.; 
rateable,  1,891,7561.  'The  City  of  London  Union, 
which  includes  112  parishes,  inns,  and  pre- 
cincts, all  separately  assessed,  gives  a total  of 
3,128,0251.  17s.  gross,  and  2,620,4971.  rateable 
value. 

The  Belgian  Use  of  Earth  with  Coal. — 
In  reference  to  the  use  of  three  fourth  parts  of 
loam  or  clay,  with  one  part  of  coal-dust,  made 
into  lumps  or  balls  with  water,  for  use  as  fuel,  a 
correspondent  of  GaUgnani' s Messenger  says  snob 
a mixture  has  been  long  in  use,  and — • 

“It  nliliaes  the  heat  evolved  during  tho  combustion 
of  tho  coal,— first  by  causing  the  coal  to  burn  more 
slowly,  ami,  secondly,  by  exposing  a greater  surface 
of  hot  matter  with  the  same  bulk  of  real  fuel.  Mix- 
tures of  coal,  clay,  &c.,  by  enabling  us  to  economise 
heat  may  consequently  bo  employed  with  advantage 
under  certain  conditions,  and  this  fact  has  frequently 
suggested  a use  for  tho  refuse  dust  of  collieries.  But 
practically  it  has  not  been  found  easy  to  introduce  tho 
use  of  this  kind  of  fuel;  first,  because  it  is  inferior  to 
coal  for  many  purposes ; secondly,  because  the  cost  of 
laaoufaeturing  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  cost 
of  bringing  an  equal  quantity  of  coal  to  tho  pit's  mouth  ; 
and  thirdly,  because  the  price  of  fuel  of  all  kinds  is  deter- 
mined principally  by  the  cost  of  transport.  Bo  long  as 
the  most  popular  method  of  burniug  fuel  in  our  houses 
permits  88  per  cent  of  the  caloric  to  escape  up  tho  chimney, 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  rolative  economy  of  differcut 
fuels.” 

If  it  utilises  the  heat,  it  must  save  so  much  of 
what  our  preposterous  fireplaces  send  up  the 
chimney ; and  being  in  lumps,  it  may  prevent 
the  perpetual  falling  of  embers  of  small  coal 
from  wide-gaping  fire-bars,  which  is  another 
ridiculous  arrangement,  the  old  - fashioned 
Scotch  Carton  grates,  for  tho  large-lumped 
Scotch  coal,  being  totally  unsuited  to  the 
average  small-sized  pieces  in  which  the  richer 
English  coal  is  commonly  irsed  in  sneh  Scotch 
grates  throughout  England. 

The  Sub-Wealden  Exploration. — In  an 
article  on  the  progress  made  near  Battle,  in 
Sussex,  with  the  boring  of  the  strata,  the 
Standard  says : — “ We  seem  to  bo  feeling  our 
way  towards  a great  discovery  [that  of  coal 
especially] That  there  is  a correspond- 

ence between  the  coal-fields  in  France  and 
Belgium  and  those  of  South  Wales  and  Bristol 
cannot  bo  questioned,  and  there  is  now  the  hope 
that  tho  line  of  communication  will  be  struck 
along  the  intervening  portion  in  the  south-east 
of  England.  A depth  of  1,000  ft.  in  the  Wealdeu 
boring  may  lead  to  a solution  of  the  whole  pro- 
blem,  or  we  may  even  hope  to  gain  the  desired 
knowledge  at  a lesser  depth.  Perhaps  this 
boring  will  only  prepare  the  way  for  another; 
bub  as  the  scent  gets  stronger  the  pursuit  will 
become  the  more  ardent,  and  wo  may  trust  that 
tho  enterprise  will  be  carried  on  to  a satisfactory 
conclusion.”  The  present  depth  of  the  boring 
at  Battle  is  rather  more  than  300  ft.  from  tho 
surface. 

Belfast  Architectural  Association. — The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Museum  on  Monday  evening,  the  22nd  of 
December,  Mr.  A.  M'Alister  in  the  chair,  when 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Lockwood  “ On 
the  Architectural  Treatment  of  Shop-fronts.” 
Tho  principles  which  should  guide  tho  arrange- 
ment of  design  and  selection  of  the  materials 
were  fully  dwelt  upon,  and  a truthfulness  as  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  construction  strongly 
insisted  on.  There  was  considerable  discussion 
afterwards,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  James 
Moore,  B.H.A.,  strongly  recommended  the 
younger  members  to  take  a more  prominent 
part  in  the  discussions,  which  were  the  life  of  a . 
society  like  the  present. 


Improvements  in  the  Temple. — By  order 
of  the  Benchers  of  the  Temple,  many  much- 
needed  improvements  are  being  vigorously  car- 
ried out  within  their  territory.  The  entire  range 
of  the  Temple  Gardens,  from  the  lodge  at  the 
Essex  Stairs  entrance  to  tho  eastern  extremity 
next  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  is  being  inclosed  with 
lofty  iron  railings,  let  into  a granite  wall,  and  rest- 
ing on  a concrete  bed.  Additional  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  planted,  and  tho  yard,  &o.,  of  tho  gas- 
works, which  has  so  long  proved  such  an  eyesore, 
is  DOW  completely  hidden  from  view  by  a lofty  wall 
of  Bath  stone,  with  a turroted  and  latticed  coping. 
At  this  end  of  the  gardens  a handsome  gate, 
with  stone  pillars,  has  been  erected,  and  the 
porter’s  lodge  will  soon  be  completed.  In  view  of 
the  repeated  complaints  of  want  of  room,  the 
benchers  have  decided  to  extend  the  blocks 
known  respectively  as  Harcourt  and  Plowden 
Buildings,  a distance  of  30  yards  into  the  gar- 
dons,  thus  bringing  them  on  a level  with  the 
river  front  of  the  library. 

Plymouth  New  Guildhall. — Tenders  were 
lately  received  by  Messrs.  Norman  & Hine  for 
erecting  retaining  walls,  supplying  and  laying 
granite  steps  in  connexion  with  the  laying-out  of 
the  ground  between  the  northern  and  southern 
buildings  of  the  new  Guildhall,  when  Mr.  J. 
Finch’s  tender  was  accepted  for  the  snm  of  8451. 
Mr.  Finch  subsequently,  however,  fonnd  that  he 
was  unable  to  carry  out  the  work  for  tho  sum 
named,  and  the  contract  fell  through.  Mr. 
Petliick’s  tender  has  been  accepted,  and  the 
contract  signed,  for  the  sum  of  1,1391.  There 
were  five  tenders  received  in  the  first  place.  The 
Guildhall  is  to  be  ready  for  opening  by  May,  and 
the  designs  for  the  *'  apostle  slabs  ” are  decided 
upon.  It  is  rumoured,  however,  that  the  slabs 
are  to  be  left  for  the  time  in  their  primitive 
state  ; and  Mr.  Harry  Hems  and  his  carvers 
have  all  taken  their  departure.  Are  funds  run- 
ning  short  ? 

Manchester  Exchange. — So  far  as  the 
exterior  of  the  building  is  concerned,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
balconies  and  tower.  Tlie  latter  is  to  rise  to  a 
height  of  about  180  ft.  Upon  these  the  work- 
men  are  now  engaged.  Most  persons  will  be 
astonished  to  find  what  an  immense  space  will 
be  available  for  tho  purposes  of  the  Exchange 
when  the  building  is  completed  there  being  no 
less  than  4,000  square  yards  of  flooring.  At 
present  the  full  proportions  of  the  room  cannot 
be  appreciated,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
effect  until  the  partition  is  removed.  But  there 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  Manchester  will  possess 
in  the  Exchange,  when  it  is  completed,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  rooms  in  the  world.  So 
great  a width  and  altitude  has  but  rarely  been 
attempted.  It  is  96  ft.  in  width.  We  have 
already  given  some  illustrations  of  this  building. 

Public  Offices  for  Oxton  Township. — The 

Liver^^ool  Journal  states  that  tho  foundation- 
stone  of  new  public  offices  for  the  township  of 
Oxton  has  been  laid.  The  site  is  in  Village-road, 
opposite  the  end  of  AUon-road,  the  land  having 
been  presented  to  the  Local  Board  by  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  building 
will  bo  in  the  Italian,  villa  style,  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  Board’s  architect,  Mr.  Joseph 
Bratton,  of  Birkenhead.  It  will  be  built  of  red 
bricks,  with  white  stone-dressings,  and  will  con. 
tain  a board-room,  30  ft.  in  length  by  20  ft.  in 
breadth ; surveyor’s  office,  surveyor’s  private- 
office,  collector’s  office,  law-clerk’s  office,  waiting- 
room,  &c.,  together  with  store-rooms  and  an  out- 
house for  the  township  fire-reel  and  hose.  The 
estimated  coat  of  the  building  is  1,6301.,  and  the 
contract  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Bleakley,  builder,  Birkenhead. 

Drowning  ofWorkmen  in  the  Tay. — The 
sad  accident  which  recently  occurred  on  the 
Thames,  has  been  followed  by  a similar  one  on 
the  Tyne,  in  which  eighteen  watermen  and 
seamen  have  lost  their  lives.  The  men  were  on 
their  way  to  the  dredgers  and  lioppers  of  the 
Tyne  Commissioners,  to  commence  their  usual 
day’s  work.  They  went  in  a steamboat,  which 
struck  upon  a sunk  dredger  near  the  Northum- 
berland Dock,  and  immediately  went  down. 
Some  men  were  saved  in  boats,  and  one  by  a 
retriever  dog. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — The  private  view 
of  the  collected  works  of  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer will  take  place  on  this  Saturday,  the  3rd 
iust.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public 
on  Monday.  The  members  of  the  Academy 
dined  together  on  New  Tear’s- day. 


Sanitary  Science.— On  Monday  evening  last 
a lecture  upon  this  subject  was  given  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Stayton,  C.B.,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Philosophical  and 
Scientific  Society,  Eyde,  Dr.  Barrow,  J.P.,  in  the 
chair.  The  lecturer  dwelt  very  strongly  upon 
this  question,  urged  that  it  should  be  more 
thoroughly  discussed  and  taught  in  schools;  he 
touched  upon  the  questions  of  sanitary  legisla- 
tion, death-rate,  the  benefits  of  sanitary  works, 
and  gave  an  amusing  description  of  the  defects 
in  our  dwelling-houses,  together  with  some  ex- 
celleut  advice  as  to  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms,  ventilation  of  sewers  and  house-drains, 
and  so  on.  The  lecturer  was  attentively 
listened  to  throughout,  and  a vote  of  thanks 
unanimously  awarded  to  Mr.  Stayton. 

Opening  of  a Drinking  - Fountain,  at 
Liskeard,  Corn'wall.  — A drinking-fountain, 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  parade,  Liskeard, 
by  Mr.  Matthew  Loam,  Mayor  of  the  borough  for 
1870,  has  been  formally  presented  to  the  town. 
The  structure  is  a square  block  of  Polyphant 
stone,  built  above  two  steps  of  granite,  which 
run  round  it.  There  are  marble  basins,  each 
fitted  with  iron  cups  on  three  sides,  whilst  at 
the  other  side  is  a door  which  communicates  with 
the  interior.  The  top  of  the  block  has  over- 
hanging cornices,  on  which  is  some  elaborate 
carving  of  crocodiles,  serpents,  bulrushes,  and 
other  suitable  objects,  tho  handiwork  of  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  Above  this  is  a globul^ 
lamp,  placed  on  a raised  iron  stand,  which  is 
gilded. 

Doirington,  Shropshire. — A school  has 
been  built  in  this  village  at  the  expense  of  Mrs. 
Hope  Edwardea.  It  consists  of  a room,  30  ft. 
by  16  ft.,  fitted  with  convertible  benches  and 
desks  ; a porch,  with  lavatory,  a class-room,  &c. 
The  roofs  are  open-timbered,  and  covered  with 
Ridge  Hill  tiles.  A residence  for  the  mistress 
is  attached.  Red  brick,  relieved  with  bands, 
&c.,  of  white  and  black,  is  used  for  the  walling. 
In  tho  windows,  wood  frames,  mullions,  and 
tracery  are  used ; and  in  the  arches  over  ent 
blue,  white,  and  red  bricks.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Haycock,  of  Shrewsbury ; and  the  con- 
tractor  is  Mr.  R.  Jones,  of  Dorrington. 

A Proposal  for  the  Sanitary  improve- 
ment of  Darlington  and  Durham. — The 
Darlington  Times,  in  describing  the  alleged  won- 
derful sanitary  properties  of  tho  anti-fever  tree, 
described  lately  in  our  columns,  says  : — 

“ If  thia  heaven-sent  bleasing  could  he  coaxed  into 
growth,  and  acclimatised  in  these  northern  regions, 
80  splendid  a substitute  for  Boards  of  Health  would 
be  hailed  with  the  profoundest  satisfaction.  Iho  back 
slums  of  Darlington  should  be  hidden  in  the  reeesses  of  a 
dense  forest  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  tho  rest  of  tmj 
county  ofDurham,  which  the  Builder,  ofNovember  2-2ud, 
described  as  ‘in  a shocking  state,'  'fever  raging  about 
for  miles,'  might  have  some  hope  of  regeneration.” 

Gifts  by  a Manchester  Working  Man. — 
A new  lifeboat  and  carriage,  to  bo  stationed  at 
Seaton  Carew,  have  been  presented  to  the  National 
Lifeboat  Association,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Hiudley,  a 
working  man.  The  boat  and  carriage  cost  4801. 
The  donor  had  formerly  worked  as  a calenderer 
in  a mill  at  Manchester,  where,  losing  his  arm 
by  a machinery  accident,  he  was  treated  in  the 
infirmary.  Being  unable  to  follow  his  employ- 
ment, he  started  business  as  a tripe-dresser,  and, 
realising  a competency,  retired.  He  showed  his 
gratitude  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary  by  a 
donation  of  1,0001. 

Manufacture  of  Iron  in  Bnrmah. — It  is 
noteworthy,  in  connexion  with  tho  extension  of 
applied  science  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  says 
the  Athenieum,  that  the  South  Stafiordshire  iron 
district  has  just  dispatched  for  Burmah  the  first 
portions  of  an  order  given  by  the  King  of  Burmah, 
consisting  of  the  plant  for  two  blast  furnaces, 
puddling  and  mill  furnaces,  rolling-mills,  &c., 
with  all  the  most  recent  improvements,  and 
their  requisite  steam-engines.  These  are  all  to 
be  put  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  capital  of  Burmah. 

The  English  Waterworks  at  Berlin. — 
The  German  journals  state  the  city  of  Berlin 
has  obtained  the  money  required  for  purchasing 
the  English  waterworks  in  the  Prussian  capital 
as  a loan  from  tho  German  Empire.  The  sura 
for  which  this  loan  is  contracted  amounts  to 
10,000,000  Dialers.  It  will  bo  paid  over  at  the 
now  year  direct  to  the  English  shareholders, 
being  appropriated  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment’s deposits  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

Skelton  Church  Screen. — Mr.  Abraham 
Newland  claims  to  have  executed  the  work  of 
this  screen. 
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A Ifote  from  Florence. — Florence  is  full 

of  English  and  Americaus.  Naples  ia  empty, 
and  deserted.  All  is  going  on  much  as  usual  in 
Florence,  and  everything  getting  double  in 
price  to  what  it  was.  However,  the  city  is  still 
very  lovely,  and  there  is  not  a room  in  all  the 
new  houses  now  building  by  the  English 
society  that  ds  not  taken,  though  the  houses 
will  not  be  habitable  till  next  November.  More- 
over, 20,000  employis  still  have  to  go  down  to 
Home  when  Rome  can  hold  them. 

Builders.  — We  notice  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns  that  the  old  established  firm  of 
builders,  Messrs.  Hill  & Sons,  of  Charlton  Works, 
Islington,  removed  to  Crown  Works,  South 
Lambeth,  S.W.,  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  order  to  join 
the  equally  old  contractor’s  business  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Higgs  (who  retires),  his  eldest  son  joining  the 
first-named  firm  under  the  style  of  Messrs.  Hill, 
Hill.  Having  somo  personal  knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Messrs.  HQl  carry 
out  work  confided  to  them,  we  wish  the  new  firm 
every  success. 

Wedge-Brake  for  Tramways. — Mr.  Light- 
body,  slate-merchant,  of  Edinburgh,  has  invented 
and  patented  a form  of  wedge-brakefor  tramways. 
It  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  idea,  as  far 
as  wo  can  gather,  is  to  thrust  up  a wedge,  by 
means  of  a simple  lever  between  each  of  the 
present  brakes,  the  lever  acting  through  a trans- 
verse fulcrum  rod  at  right  angles  to  the  wheels, 
which  stops  the  car  instantaneously  upon  any 
incline.  In  Edinburgh  the  gradients  are  very 
heavy. 

An  Austrian  Railway  King. — Ofenheira, 
the  Austrian  railway  Crcssns,  who  a few  days 
ago  lived  in  a magnificent  palace  on  the  Sehwar- 
zenberg  Platz,  is  now  confined  in  a cell  of  the 
prison  of  the  provincial  tribunal.  The  papers 
are  full  of  details  of  his  arrest,  and  that  of  bis 
accomplices,  Zifler  and  Liskowitz,  and  not  a 
voice  ia  raised  on  their  behalf.  The  whole  case 
will  be  bi-ought  before  a jury,  and  it  is  believed 
^at  some  scandalous  revelations  will  bo  made 
in  the  course  of  the  trial. 

Association  of  IVIunicipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.  — The  District 
Committee  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  will  meet 
at  the  Town  Hull,  Liverpool,  on  this,  Saturday, 
3rd  January.  After  the  usual  formal  business, 
the  Committee  will  visit  the  New  Central  Station ; 
also  the  docks  and  river  approaches  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mersey ; and  upon  returning  to  the 
Town  Hall,  various  papers  will  be  read. 

Wall  Painting.— The  Council  of  the  Bed- 
fordshire  Archmological  Society  have  received  in- 
formation that  during  the  restoration  of  Temps, 
ford  Church  DOW  being  carried  out,  an  interesting 
wall-painting  had  been  discovered  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave.  It  represents  St.  Catharine 
and  is  painted  in  outline  in  two  colours,  puce 
and  brown ; the  design  being  one  which  has 
been  adopted  in  other  rural  decorations  of  this 
character. 

St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Plymouth.— The 
committee  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Plymouth,  acting  under  the  advico  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Soott,  have  accepted  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Harry  Hems  for  the  whole  of  the  wood- 
carving  of  tho  new  seating.  This  will  bo  in 
wainscot  oak,  and  all  the  bench  ends  will  be 
more  or  less  carved.  There  is,  likewise,  a great 
deal  of  other  carving. 

Opening  of  a Greek  Church  in  Cardiff. 
Premises  connected  with  a place  of  business 
have  been  opened  as  a place  of  worship  for 
Greek  sailors  and  others  in  Cardiff.  Tho  place 
cannot  be  consecrated,  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Greek  Church  ; but  the  essential  accessories 
have  been  consecrated,  and  that  it  seems  suflSces 
in  the  meantime. 

Antiquarian.— At  Redhill,  about  three  miles 
from  Bournemouth,  eighty-six  urns,  many  of 
them  containing  portions  of  human  bones,  have 
been  dug  up.  The  urns  are  said  to  bo  Roman, 
bnt  a few  persona  who  have  already  visited  tbe 
spot  think  they  must  be  ancient  British.  Only 
one  of  the  nrns  has  been  secured  in  even  toler- 
able preservation. 

Holdernesse  House. — For  several  weeks 
past  a large  number  of  workmen  have  been 
employed  on  the  foundation  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderrj-’s  mansion  in  Park-lane.  Tho 
foundation,  it  appears,  has  given  way  in  parts, 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  some  weeks  before  the 
necessary  repairs  are  finished. 

Companies.— The  Share  List  of  the  Cleveland 
Slag  Working  Company,  Limited,  will  close  on 
Monday  next,  tbe  5th  inst.,  for  London, 


Wisbech. — New  national  schools  for  boys  are 
to  be  erected  immediately;  they  are  of  the  L 
shape,  to  suit  the  site.  The  elevations  will  be 
Gothic  in  character,  with  white  brick  facings, 
relieved  by  bands  of  red  brick  ornarnentation  and 
stone  dressings.  They  will  accommodate  200  boys. 
The  architects  arc  Messrs.  Adams  & Son,  of 
Wisbech  and  Lynn. 

Rolled  Iron  Girders.- Messrs.  Macnaught, 
Robertson,  Sc  Co.,  of  Baukend,  Southwark,  have 
published  a new  section  sheet  of  rolled  iron 
girders,  and  joists  and  flitch  plates  ; with  price 
list  and  rules  for  ascertaining  strengths.  It  will 
be  found  useful. 

Institution  of  Surveyor's.  — The  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Monday 
evening,  January  5th,  when  a paper  will  bo  read 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Philbriok,  entitled  “The  Lands 
Clauses  Acts,  with  Suggestions  for  their  Amend- 
ment.’’ 

The  Asphalte  Companies. — Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
various  asphalte  paving  companies. 


For  a pianoforte  manufactory  at  Kentish-town,  for  ill'. 

Geary.  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells,  architects: — 

f l.,363  0 0 

Rider  & Son 4 254  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 4,175  0 0 

n imams  4 Son 4,127  0 0 

Grover ,io96  0 0 

Senvenet  & White 3,973  0 0 

Mauley  & Rogers 3,957  0 0 

Kelly,  Bros.’  :j  953  0 0 


TEKDERS 


For  erection  and  completion  of  NewTown  Club  House 
m W hecler-gate.  Nottingham,  exclusive  of  excavations 
and  sub-story  works  to  pround-line,  as  also  of  ironwork 


- vu  grOUl.u-j.uc,  0.3  oiau  ui  iruaworK, 

pillars  and  cornices  to  shop-front,  by  Messrs.  Goddard  & 
Massey,  and  the  patent  revolving  shutters  of  Messrs. 
Clark  4 Co.  Mr.  Sidney  K.  Stevenson,  architoet.  Quanti- 
ties supplied; — 


For  alterations  at  the  schools.  Great  Queen-street,  for 
the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  E.  Robson,  archi. 
tect ’ 

Hodaon  £i4o  0 0 

Bjott  ....  135  Q 0 

Newman  & Mann 118  0 *> 

.^areeant.  nc  q 0 

Nightingale  no  0 0 


For  tho  formation  of  basement  story  to  a now  ware- 
house at  the  corner  of  Feuchurch-street  and  Leadenhall- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Zimmerman  & Co.  Mr.  J.  Wimble, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Wimble  — 

Colls £1,187  0 a' 

Ashby  4 Horner l 110  0 


Kilby  !!!'. 

McLachlan 

Scrivener  & WKite  . 
Bland 


0 0 


0 a 


Newman  & Mann  (accepted)  , 


1,010  . 
975  0 
049  0 


0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Convalescent  Homo 
for  Jews,  Lower  Norwood.  Mr.  N.  L.  Joseph,  archi- 
tect : — 

Bird £977  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  870  0 0 

Hollidgo 635  0 0 

Coles  813  0 0 

Love  (accepted)  807  0 0 


Low 


Bell  4 Son 

Stevenson  4 Weston  .. 

Levick 

Messom  

EUis 

Bradley  4 Barker 

Vickers  

Fish  4 Son 

Wood  4 Son 

Jelley  (accepted) 


..£4,200  0 0 
..  4,173  0 0 
..  4,131  0 0 
..  4.125  0 0 
- 3,917  0 0 
..  3,804  0 0 
..  3,827  0 0 
..  3,800  0 0 
..  3,786  0 0 
..  3,891  0 0 
..  3,060  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  engine  and  boiler 
houses,  workshops,  stores,  stabling,  and  workmen’s 
dweUings,  for  the  Moorwood  Moor  Colliery.  Mr.  Sidney 
R.  Stevenson,  architect.  The  bricks  and  stone  supplied 
by  the  Moorwood  Moor  Company  : — 

Askew  (accepted).  Schedule  price  for  labour  only. 


For  rebuilding  chancel  and  new  vestry  to  the  parish 
church,  Brinklev,  near  Newmarket,  exclusive  of  fouuda- 
lions.  Mr.  Frederick  Thomson,  architect 

Mason  4 Son £388  15  6 


For  erection  of  new  schools,  for  School  Board,  with 
masters  residence,  at  CfFciilme,  Devonshire  Mr  J H 
Money,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  — 

Chamberlain £2.630  10  0 

Tottle4Cook  2,590  0 0 

Williams  4 Co 2,500  6 0 

Brock  4 Bruce 2,490  0 0 

Xangdon 2,359  8 8 

Hubbard  4 Co 2,161  0 0 

Turkhouse 2’,051  0 0 


For  erection  of  new  schools  at  AshiU,  Devonshire.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Money,  architect 

Williams £329  9,  0 

Brock  4 Bruce 820  0 0 

Tottle  4 Cook  705  0 0 

Hubbard  4 Co 570  0 0 


For  addition  to  Waterloo  flour-mills,  for  Mr.  Seth 
Taylor.  Mr.  George  Loe,  architect : — 

Macoy  £1,589  0 0 

Hart 1,410  0 0 

Tarrant  1,331  0 0 

Maraland  1,335  0 0 

W’oodward 1,300  0 0 

Dickinson  1,270  0 0 


For  Ludgate-hill  branch.  City  Bank,  61  4 63,  Ludgate- 
hill,  E.C.  Messrs.  J.  Larring  & Son,  architects  : — 

Ward  4 Sons  £7,763  17  3 

Hill  4 Son 7,240  0 0 

Kilby  7,150  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 7,095  0 0 

Perry  4 Co 6,750  0 0 

Roberts  6,843  0 0 

Cooke  4 Green 0,810  0 0 

Jackson  4 Shaw  6,500  0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted)  6,192  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  copper  and  boiler  house,  cooler- 
floor,  and  oflices,  4c.  (contract  No.  0),  for  Messrs 
Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  4 Co.,  Burton-on-Trent 
Mr.  Scamell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  4 

Dakin  £5,041  0 0 

Patrick  5, 469  0 0 

Holmes  4 Nichol 6,398  0 0 

Low  4 Son 6,352  0 0 

Brown e.oyO  0 0 


For  erectinc  three  warehouses  on  the  Charterhouse 
Estate,  Goswell-road,  for  Messrs.  Tubbs  4 Lewis.  Mr. 
John  Collier,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barber:— 

Carter £4,370  0 0 

Lawrence  4,097  0 0 

Sharpington  4 Cole  .1,097  0 0 

Elkiiigton  4,018  0 0 - 

Crabb  3,9119  0 0 

Mark  3.988  0 n 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  at  Monai  Bridge,  for  Mr. 
O.  Jones.  Mr.  E,  Y.  Thomas,  architect: — 

W illiams £1,390  0 0 

Pritchard  1,300  0 0 

Joues  (accepted)  1,250  0 0 


Second 


For  repair  of  roads  at  Dulwich,  for  tho  British  Land 
Company  (Limited)  : — 

First 
year. 

Green  £2,5()0 

Dover.  Son.  4 Co....  2,083 

Goodair 2,407 

Batch 1,669 

1,100  , 

1,200  , 

1,000  , 


Third 

..£2.006  ...£2JW0! 


1,874 


1,733 


Clarke  (too  late)  ... 

Haynes 

Hubbard  

Cole  _ 

Johnson  (accepted) 


740 


430 


700 


For  finishing  three  houses  at  Turnham-green.  Mr.  T, 
Clarke,  architect  :— 


Gill 

Cockell  

Norris 

Taylor  & Parsons 

Thorpe  

Harris,  Bros 

Stubbs 


463  0 
•129  0 
‘127  0 


307  0 0 


For  building  office,  store,  and  bopndsry-wall,  at  Ley- 
tonstone,  for  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Com- 
pany. Mr.  G.  Hopkins,  architeot 

Bown  £460  0 0 

Aahwell  415  q 0 

Boyce 435  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  workmen's  barracks  at  foot  0 
Snowdon,  for  the  Great  Snowdon  Copper  Mining  Com 
pany.  Mr.  K.  Y,  Thomas,  architect : — 

AVrsf  Contract, 

Rogers  

Rowlands  

Jones  (accepted) 

Second  Contract. 

Jones  (accepted) 


...£5C0 


Tenders  for  Manchester  Conservative  Clnb-huUdings 
Manchester.  R.  Walker,  London  ; and  Messrs.  Hortoi 
4 Bridgford,  Manchester,  architects 

Parker  4 Son  £21,895  0 0 

Brown  23,100  0 0 

Ellis  4 Hinehclilfe  23,017  15  0 

Warburton 22,781  0 0 

Davies  4 Mawdsley  22,249  0 0 

Clay  4 Sous 22,174  0 0 

Thompson  22,156  0 0 

Southern  22,100  0 0 

Neill  4 Sons  21,473  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  0.  B.— F.  B.-F,  E,  H.-T.  S 8on.-E.  U.-A.  U,-C,  A.-n  1 
-a  It.  S.-B.  M-  Y,-L.A  B.-L,-Dr,  Jt.-O.  8.-J.  B,-J,  E F 
M.— J.  a.  J.-T.  & C.  C.-J.  H.  M.— J,  K.— W.  S.— J C — W W 
a V.  T.-G.  W.  S.— H.  J.  S Son,— H.  H,  C, 

' are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givii 

stetemenU  of  f.vcts,  lieti  of  tenders,  Ac.  most  be  'acoompanb 
by  the  name  and  addiess  of  tbe  sender,  not  necessarily  f 
publication. 

N'jTa-— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
nblic  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


TFe  shall  give  our  next  Number,  as 

supplement,  an  INDEX  and  Title-page  to  fi 
Volume  of  last  year.  A COLOURED  TITLj 
PAGE  can  be  had,  Gratis,  on  personal  appl 
cation. 

The  TniRTY-FIRST  VOLUME  of  " TH 
BUILDER”  (hound),  for  the  year  1373,  wi 
shortly  be  published,  price  One  Guinea. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  NMnhers  a 
NOW  READY,  price  Three  Shillings  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent 
the  0ffi.ee,  will  he  bound  at  a cost  of  Four  Sh^ 
lings  each. 


Jan.  10,  1874.] 
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VOL.  XXXII.—No.  ICM. 


The  New  Ilocxd. 


VERY  close  parallel 
could  be  drawn  between 
tho  chief  characteris- 
tics of  the  ancient 
Roman  and  those  of 
tlie  modern  Englishman. 
The  Roman  of  old  colo- 
nised  the  world  as  does 
the  Briton  of  to-day, 
and  the  former  baa  left 
behind  him  monuments 
of  his  energy  and  masterful  genius,  as  will 
tho  Briton ; for  both  hare  paid  equally  small 
regard  to  the  word  "impossible.”  We  wish, 
however,  merely  to  note  one  great  exception  to 
the  general  likeness.  Tho  Romans  were  the 
greatest  road-making  people  the  world  has  ever 
produced,  and  the  English,  if  we  put  the  railroad 
on  one  side,  have  been  among  tho  worst.  Fur 
instance,  in  London”  little  originality  has  been 
shown  in  striking  out  now  thoroughfares,  and  if 
we  look  at  an  old  map  of  Loudon  wc  find  that 
where  streets  are  now  there  were  formerly 
Country  lanes,  and  tho  old  paths  have  been  con- 
Btautly  followed  with  slavish  cxactaesa.  Even 
many  of  the  chief  improvements  in  Loudon  have 
not  be'en  entirely  new, — thus  Regent-street 
followed  tho  track  of  Swallow-street,  and  New 
O-xford-street  was  a long-required  junction  of 


Oxford-street  and  Ilolborn.  The  New-road, 
however,  is  a great  exception,  and  tho  con- 
ception of  tills  grand  thoroughfare  did  honour 
to  its  originators,  who  carried  it  out  at  the  right 
time,  before  houses  had  arisen  to  impede  tlio 
work.  When  the  road  was  first  projected  great 
opposition  was  made  to  it  by  certain  interested 
poraons,  one  of  tho  most  influential  of  them 
being  tLa  Duko  of  Bedford.  Horace  Walpole? 

writing  to  Conway,  on  March  25th,  1756,  says, 

" A new  road  through  Paddington  Las  been  pro- 
posed  to  avoid  the  stones.  The  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  13  never  in  town  in  summer,  objects  to  the 
dust  it  will  make  behind  Bedford  House,  and  to 
some  buildings  proposed  j though,  if  he  was  in 


town,  he  is  too  short-sighted  to  see  the  prospect.” 
The  renter  of  Capper’s  Farm,  behind  Montague 
House  (now  the  British  Museum),  and  the  west 
end  of  Great  Rns8ell.street,Bloomsbui7,— one  of 
the  Duke  s tenants, — wrote  to  his  grace  on  the 
subject  as  follows  : — 

" My  Lord,— I am  informed  of  a road  intended 
to  bo  made  at  tho  back  of  your  grace’s  estate, 
which,  from  dust  aud  number  of  people,  must 
entirely  spoil  those  fields,  and  make  them  no 
better  than  one  common  land.  I most  humbly 
entreat  your  grace  to  prevent  such  an  evil}  for 
it  will  bo  impossible  fur  me  to  hold  your  grace’s 
estate  without  a large  abatement  of  rent.— I am 
with  all  submission,  your  grace’s  most  dutiful 


and  obedient  servant,  Es'her  Cupper,  14th  Feb 
1756.” 


Miss  Cappor  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  increased  value  of  the 


land  for  building  purposes,  which  would  be  con- 
siderably  more  than  the  3L  per  acre  which  she 
paid.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  possessed  pro- 
perty in  the  proposed  line  of  road,  took  a more 
far-seeing  view  than  his  brother  peer,  and  sup- 
ported the  Bill  for  its  formation,  with  all  his 
influence.  When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  saw  that 
his  opposition  was  not  likely  to  be  of  any  avail, 
be  attempted  to  introduce  a clause  restricting  the 
building  of  houses  within  a very  gr-eat  distance 
from  the  road,  but  bis  amendment  was  rejected. 
A clause  was,  however  inserted  in  the  Act 
(29  Geo.  II.,  cap.  88),  prohibiting  the  building 
of  any  erection  whatsoever  within  50  ft.  of  the 
road,  and  empowering  the  parochial  authorities, 
upon  obtaining  an  order  from  a magistrate  to 
pull  down  and  remove  any  such  erection,  and 
levy  the  expenses  thereof  on  the  offender’s  goods 
and  chattels,  without  proceeding  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  indictment.  The  title  of  the  Act  is,  " An 
Act  to  make  a new  Road  from  the  great  Northern 
Road  at  Islington  to  the  Edgeware-road,  near 
Paddington  j and  also  from  the  north  end  of 
Portland.street,  cross  the  Farthing  Pye  House, 
fields,  into  the  said  new  Road.”  The  following 
four  reasons  were  given  in  favour  of  tho  road 
being  formed  ; — 

" 1.  That  a free  and  easy  communication  will 
be  opened  between  the  county  of  Essex  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  the  several  roads  leading  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  without 
going  through  the  streets,  and  by  a nearer  way 
of  about  two  miles. 

2.  That  the  frequent  accidents  which  happen, 
and  the  great  inconveniences  which  arise,  by 
driving  cattle  through  the  streets  to  Smithfield 
Market,  will  be  prevented. 

3.  That  the  pavements  of  the  streets  will  be 
greatly  preserved,  and  the  frequent  obstructions 
therein,  by  tho  multitude  of  caiTiages,  which 
must  necessarily  pass  through  the  same  to  go 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  parts  of  town, 
will  be  in  a great  measure  removed,  aiid  the 
business  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  West- 
minster,  will  be  transacted  in  a much  easier  and 
more  expeditious  manner. 

4.  That  in  times  of  public  danger,  by 
threatened  invasions  from  foreign  enemies  or 
otherwise,  this  new  road  will  form  a complete 
lino  of  circumvallation,  and  his  majesty’s  forces, 
may  easily  and  expeditiously  march  this  way 
into  Essex,  and  other  counties  adjacent,  to 
defend  onr  coasts,  without  the  inconvenience  of 
passing  through  tho  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster,  or  inteiTupting  the  business  thereof.” 

The  cost  of  the  road  was  at  first  estimated  at 
8,0001.,  but  before  many  months  had  passed  it 
was  found  that  it  would  be  much  more  expensive. 
No  time  was  lost  in  the  preparation  of  the  road, 
and  on  September  13  th,  1756,  it  was  reported  " that 
great  numbers  of  coaches,  carriages,  and  horsemen 
pass  daily  over  the  new  road  from  Islington  to 
Battle  Bridge,  and  that  the  surveyors  are  hard  at 
work  iu  fencing  and  marking  out  the  road  across 
the  fields  from  Battle  Bridge  to  Tottenham-court. 
road.”  Four  days  after  this  an  announcement 
was  made  that  "the  tracts  and  fences  of  the 
lands  between  Battle  Bridge  and  Tottenham- 
court-road  were  levelled  on  Friday  last,  so  that 
the  new  road  across  the-fields  to  Paddington,  and 
the  grand  communications  between  the  gi-eat 
eastern,  western,  aud  northern  roads  are  now 
open  to  the  public  at  large.”  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  original  estimate  of  8,0001.  was,  as 
already  stated,  considerably  under  what  the  total 
cost  was  likely  to  be,  aud  it  was  estimated  that 
more  than  100,000  cartloads  of  gravel  would  be 
required  before  the  road  could  be  completed. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  road,  which  passed 
through  fields,  was  not  very  safe  at  night,  and 
in  1757  patrols  were  sent  out  by  the  magistrates 
to  protect  those  who  chose  to  pass  along  it. 
,Some  years  passed  before  the  road  became  a 


frequented  thoroughfare  j but  in  1798  the  first 
coach  on  this  line  plied  between  Paddington  aud 
the  Bank.  The  proprietor,  however,  could 
hardly  obtain  a subsistence  by  his  speculation. 
On  July  4th,  1829,  Mr.  Shillibeer  started  the 
first  two  omnibuses  in  London,  which  ran  from 
the  Bank  to  the  Yorkshire  Stingo  j and  in  1833 
stage-coaches  and  omnibuses  were  running  from 
Paddington  to  the  City,  every  five  minutes, 
daily.  In  referring  to  the  conveyances  of  tho 
Now-road,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  one  that  is 
unseen.  When  the  Metropolitan  Railway  (more 
popularly  known  as  tho  "Underground”)  was 
opened,  some  years  ago,  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  greatly  relieve  the  traffic  of  the  road 
under  which  it  was  excavated,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  streets  leading  from  east  to  west,  but  there 
is  now  but  little  perceptible  difference.  In  1853 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  giving  a 
company  power  to  construct  a line  from  Pad. 
dington  to  King’s-cross  j but  no  action  was  taken 
with  this  power,  and  in  1854  the  company  ob- 
tained  liberty  to  carry  a line  below  the  streets, 
trom  the  Great  Western  Railway,  Paddington, 
to  the  General  Post-offico,  with  a branch  only 
for  Post-office  purposes,  to  tho  London  and 
North-Western  Railway.  Fuller  powers  were 
afterwards  obtained,  which  allowed  tho  company 
to  carry  out  the  present  work.  Ou  the  9th  of 
January,  1863,  a largo  and  distinguished  party 
travelled  from  the  Bishop’s-road  Station  to  the 
Farringdon-road,  stopping  at  and  inspecting 
each  station  on  tho  line.  The  first  public  trains 
ran  on  tho  following  morning,  and  were  quickly 
filled  with  eager  aud  curious  passengers.  The 
New-road  is  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  aud 
was  funned  principally  through  the  pasture- 
lands  of  the  then  extreme  north  of  London  j but 
no  sooner  was  the  road  planned  than  forty  new 
streets,  contiguous  to  different  parts  of  it,  were 
projected.  In  1857  the  name  of  tho  New-road, 
which  had  lasted  for  100  years,  was  abolished, 
by  order  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
who  divided  it  into  three  parts, called  respectively 
Marylebone,  Euston,  and  Pentonville  roads.  The 
Marylebone-road  extends  from  the  Edgware- 
road  to  Albany-street  j the  Euston-road,  from 
Osnaburgh-street  to  King’s-cross ; and  the 
Pentonville-road,  from  King’s-cross  to  the  Angel 
at  Islington. 

Tho  Marylebone-road  passes  through  the 
manor  of  Lilestone, — a name  now  corrupted  to 
Lisson, — which  is  connected  with  a green  and  a 
grove,  no  longer  to  bo  seen.  The  position  of 
the  grove  and  its  boundary  are  marked  by  the 
Grove-road  and  the  Grove-end-road.  The  manor 
is  mentioned  iu  Domesday -book  among  the  lands 
in  Ossulston  hundred  given  in  alms;  but  it 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Priory  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which  gave  its  name  to 
St.  John’s-wood.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
Priory  it  was  granted,  in  tho  year  1548,  to 
Thomas  Heneage  and  Lord  Willonghby,  who 
conveyed  it  in  the  same  year  to  Edward  Duke  of 
Somerset.  On  the  attainder  of  the  Duke,  the 
manor  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  granted 
in  1564  to  Edward  Downing,  who  conveyed  it 
the  same  year  to  John  Milner,  in  whose  family  it 
remained  for  nearly  two  centuries.  On  the  death 
of  John  Milner  in  1753,  it  passed  under  his  will 
to  William  Lloyd.  In  1792  the  manor  was  sold 
in  lots,  and  the  largest  lot,  containing  the  site  of 
tho  manor-house,  was  purchased  by  John  Har- 
court,  M.P.,  who  built  a mansion  for  himself  at 
the  corner  of  the  New-road  and  Harcourt-atreet. 
The  Yorkshire  Stingo  tavern  is  now  numbered 
No.  183,  Maryleboue-road  i but  it  was  a well- 
known  place  of  entertainment,  with  extensive 
bowling-green  and  grounds,  before  the  New-road 
was  planned.  A fair  was  formerly  held  here 
annually  ou  the  1st  of  May,  which  was  tolerated 
by  the  magistracy  until  it  became  the  resort  of 
disorderly  and  dissolute  characters,  when  it  was 
put  down  at  the  instance  of  the  respectable  in- 
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liabitant.s  of  tlie  vioinity,  to  whom  it  hart  become 
a great  iiuitfuiicp.  The  jjarish  clinrch  (Tlioinas 
Iliirdwick,  archirect)  forma  a very  atrikiog 
object  iQ  the  ilaiyJetone-road.  It  is  well 
situated,  and  i?  seen  to  great  advantage  from 
the  ilegent’a-vmrk,  looking  down  York-gafej  but 
when  it  was  built  rhe  prujectora  forgot  the  pro- 
liibition  of  buildings  within  oU  ft.  of  the  ro.'irt, 
and  on  its  completion  they  discovered  that 
the  portico  wus  within  that  distance.  Fears 
rvere  eutertainert  that  the  portico  would 
have  to  be  ])ii)lert  down  ; but  au  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  (7  & 8 Geo.  IV.,  ' 
c.  Ixsxix),  entick-d,  “Au  Act  for  removing 
Doubts  as  to  tho  Legality  of  the  Krt  ction  of  the 
Portico  of  the  Parisli  Church.’’  In  the  interior 
there  were  originally  private  galleries,  like  pri- 
vate boxes,  at  the  sides  of  tho  07'gan,  fitted  with 
chairs  and  fireplaces  ; bat  in  1828,  when  some 
interior  alterations  were  carried  out,  these  were 
destroyed,  and  the  gallery  was  made  to  sweep 
round  to  the  organ.  Trinity  Church,  on  tho 
north  side  of  the  road,  is  at  the  boundary  of  the 
parish  of  Marylebone,  and  a part  of  its  site  was 
ill  that  of  St.  Fancras  ; but  an  exchange  of  cer- 
tain ground  was  made  by  the  two  parishes,  and 
the  Act  already  referred  to  (7  & 8 Geo.  IV., 
c.  Ixxxix)  was  also  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
“ declaring  the  whole  of  tho  site  of  Trinity 
Church  to  be  within  the  said  parish,  andfor  alter, 
ing  the  boundary  between  the  said  parish  and  the 
parish  of  Saint  Paneras.”  The  architect  of  the 
church  was  Sir  John  Soane,  and  it  was  conse- 
crated  in  1828.  The  ordinary  arrangement  of 
a church  has  been  departed  from,  and,  the  front 
facing  the  south,  the  altar  is  at  the  north  end  of 
tho  building.  The  first  house  in  Albany-terrace 
is  tho  rectury-housB,  where  the  present  rector 
(tho  Rev.  W.  Cadman)  lives.  Of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  New-road,  the  ilarylebone-road 
is  by  far  the  best,  and  here  there  still  remain 
handsome  private  houses,  with  elegant  gardens 
ill  the  front.  Moreover,  the  outspread  branches 
of  the  trees  tlirovv  a rural  air  over  the  view  to  bo 
obtained  from  certain  points ; but  this  section 
even  is  encroached  upon  by  offices,  baths,  homes, 
and  other  misceliruieous  institutions. 

The  Euston-road  is  so  called  from  its  proximity 
to  Euston-sqnare  and  the  Euston  Station  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  but  as  it  is 
ill  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  it  would  more 
properly  have  been  named,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  two  other  loads,  Pancras-road  if 
that  name  had  not  already  been  appiojiriatcd 
for  another  thoroughfare.  Near  tho  commenoe- 
ment  of  tho  Euston-road  Bruokes’s  menagerie 
was  formerly  situated,  which  was  one  of  tho 
sights  of  London  before  zoological  gardens 
were  thought  of.  Tho  following  is  one  of  tho 
advertisements  of  this  establishment:— 

“ Brookes’s  Original  Menagerie,  New-road, 
Fitzroy-square,  revived  by  the  lato  Mr.  Brookes’s 
sou  Paul,  who,  having  travelled  for  several  years 
to  various  parts  of  the  globe,  for  tbo  purpose  of 
collecting  and  establishing  a correspondence,  by 
which  he  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  incessantly  a 
supply  of  the  most  rare  and  interesting  animals, 
now  has  the  honour  to  inform  tho  nobility  and 
gentry,  that  there  is  on  sale  a choice  collection 
of  curious  quadrupeds  and  birds,  chiefly  from 
South  America,  procured  in  his  last  voyage,  as 
well  as  many  remaining  of  his  preceding  voyage 
to  Africa,  and  a multitude  from  Asia  and  other 
foreign  countries,  lately  purchased,  as  well  as 
pheasants  of  every  variety,  poultry,  pigeons,  &c.” 

Eoston-squareis  so  completely  cut  into  two  by 
the  road  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  to  be  but 
one  square.  The  northern  portion  has  lately 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  making  of  an 
opening  to  lead  to  the  North-Western  terminus, 
and  the  erection  of  a statue  to  Robert  Stephenson. 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
Pancras  in  Euaton-square  was  laid  by  the  Duke 
of  York  on  the  1st  of  July,  1819.  The  building, 
whose  exterior  is  so  remarkable  for  its  side 
porticoes  of  Caryatides,  made  of  terra-cotta,  like 
most  of  the  architectural  enrichments,  was 
designed  by  the  Messrs.  Inwood,  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  structure  was  7C,6791.  7s.  8d.  The 
pulpit  and  reading.de.sk  are  made  of  the  cele- 
brated Faiiiop  oak,  which  stood  in  Hainault 
Forest,  Esse.\-,  until  the  year  1820.  Tho  church 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1622. 

The  Euston-road  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
stone-yards  of  tho  masons,  whose  sculptured 
figures  are  to  bo  seen  in  what  were  once  the 
gardens  of  the  houses,  and  in  many  instances 
the  Act  of  Parliament  that  prohibited  building 
within  50  ft.  of  the  road  has  been  totally 
disregarded.  The  east  end  of  the  road  has  been 


greatly  improved  by  the  building  of  the  magni- 
licent  station  and  hotel  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

The  Pentoiiville-road  takes  its  name  from  the 
chapelry  of  Pentonville,  in  the  p.arish  of  Cleikeu- 
well,  the  first  erection  in  which  took  place  about 
1773,  on  tbo  land  of  Henry  Pentou,  M.P.  for 
Winchester.  Madaino  Tiissaud’s  exhibition  of 
wa.xwoiks,  now  established  in  Baker-street, 
Fortman-square,  was  situated,  in  183-4,  in  Gray’s 
Inn. lane,  opposite  Kiug’s-cross.  Tho  following 
is  e.vtracted  from  one  of  the  advertisements  of 
tho  “ Royal  London  Bazaar,  Liverpool-strect, 
opposite  King’s-cross,  New-road,” — "Now  open, 
with  increasing  approbation,  tho  more  it  becomes 
known,  in  the  only  room  largo  enough  for  the 
purpose,  the  Assembly-room  of  the  Bazaar, 
Gray’s  Inn-road,  Madame  Tussaud’s  Exhibition 
and  Proraeuade,  unequalled  in  Europe,  con- 
tinues  to  increase  in  estimation.”  Reference 
has  been  so  often  made  in  these  pages  to  King’s- 
cross  and  its  surroundings,  that  we  will  not 
allude  to  them  now.  The  Chapel  of  St.  James, 
Pentonville,  on  the  north  side  of  tho  road,  was 
commenced  in  1787,  and  opened  for  public 
worship  in  tho  following  year.  Its  history  has 
been  for  many  years  one  of  incessant  litigation 
and  disagreement;  but,  by  an  Order  of  Council, 
dated  April  7th,  1854,  the  district  chapelry  of 
Pentonville  was  created.  Tliero  is  little  to 
attract  attention  in  tho  Pcntonville-road  until 
we  come  to  the  Angel  Inn,  which  is  commonly, 
but  erroneously,  called  the  Angel  at  Islington. 
The  earliest  notice  of  the  inn  is  to  be  found  in 
the  “ City  Remembrancer  ” for  the  year  1665, 
where  mention  is  made  of  a citizen  who,  during 
the  period  of  the  great  Plague,  broke  out  of  bis 
house  in  Aldersgate-street,  aud  obtained  shelter 
at  the  “ Angel.”  A contributor  to  the  Gentle, 
man's  Magazine  gives  the  following  explanation 
of  tho  encroachment  of  Clerkeuwtll  upon  Isling- 
ton, in  the  number  for  October,  1823  : — “ Tho 
whole  of  the  ground  from  what  is  how  the  corner 
of  the  Baek-roart  [Liverpool-road]  to  the  Angel 
Inn,  at  the  corner  of  the  New-road,  was  for- 
feited by  tbe  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  tbe  Islingtonians 
to  bury  a pauper,  found  dead  at  the  corner  of 
tbo  Back-road.  The  corpse  being  taken  to 
Clerkenwell,  and  buried  there,  tho  district  was 
claimed  aud  retained  by  that  parish.  This 
might  probably  have  happened  before  a single 
bouse  stood  on  the  spot.  Certain  it  is  tliat  on 
tho  opposite  side  of  the  way  tho  pariah  of 
Islington  extends  to  the  corner  of  the  City-road, 
facing  the  Angel.  I give  you  the  tradition  as  I 
received  it,  at  a distance  of  more  than  seventy 
years.” 

A road  that  rnns  for  so  long  a distance  as 
three  miles,  which  the  New-road  does  from 
Paddington  to  Islington,  requires,  for  pur- 
poses of  convenience,  more  than  one  name, 
and  probably  the  Board  of  Works  did  well 
to  divide  ic  into  three ; nevertheless,  a road 
which  has  long  been,  recognised  as  one  in  its 
origin  and  continuity,  aud  is  a representative 
houlevard  of  tbe  northern  district  of  London, 
will  be  long  known  by  one  name,  and  we  hope 
that  that  of  " New-road,”  with  which  its  forma- 
tion and  subsequent  history  are  connected,  will 
long  continue  to  exist  in  tho  memory  and 
language  of  its  inhabitants. 


SANITARY  PROSPECTS  OF  187-1-. 

The  members  for  North-west  Yorkshire,  for 
North  Stafford,  aud  for  Bedford,  are  about  to 
re-iutioduce  into  the  IIouso  of  Commons,  "on 
tbe  earliest  day  of  the  coming  session,”  in  sub- 
stance, and  for  the  most  part  in  letter,  the  Public 
Ilealth  Bill  which  they  brought  forward  during 
the  past  session. 

Tho  proposals  of  this  measure  are  baaed  on 
the  Report  of  tlie  Sanitary  Commission.  The 
first  object  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  polluted 
water;  the  infiltration  of  sewage  into  water 
used  for  human  consumption;  aud  the  irruption 
into  buildings  of  noxious  gases,  by  tho  use  or 
construction  of  nutrapped  or  ill  - ventilated 
drains.  The  same  provisions  are  required  as  a 
safeguard  against  cholera.  Consumption,  which 
may  now  almost  be  called  a function  of  damp 
site,  is  to  be  checked  by  efficient  drainage  ; and 
rheumatism,  which  is  such  a sore  scourge  to  our 
rustic  population  in  many  districts  (to  -which 
may  be  added  the  more  acute  and  intolerable 
Biifl'ering  caused  by  that  disturbance  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  which  we  call 
rheumatism  when  it  attacks  the  moto-sensory 
nerves, — we  mean  neuralgia),  is  to  be  checked 
by  increased  Eecnrity  in  the  effective  shelter 


given  by  dwelling-houses,  and  by  the  exclusion 
of  injurious  moisture. 

The  remedies  which  the  Bill  provides  are  thus 
indicated  by  the  proposals.  It  is  intended  to 
enlarge  the  list  of  legal  nuisances,  which  may 
be  complained  of  before  justices  of  the  peace, 
investigated  under  tbo  power  of  a summons, 
and  dealt  with  by  justices’  order. 

It  is  pi'oposed  to  declare  by  Jaw  that  every 
inhabited  bouse  without  an  adequate  supply  of 
wholesome  water,  or  access  to  au  adequate 
supply  within  a reasonable  distance,  is  a nuisance 
under  Act  of  Parliament. 

Any  inhabited  house  or  buildirg,  or  any 
inhabited  part  of  one,  admitting  rain  or  other 
water,  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  health,  is  placed 
in  the  same  category. 

So  is  any  well  or  pump,  public  or  private,  used 
or  likely  to  be  used  by  human  beingp,  which  is  fed 
by  unwholesome  water. 

Further  provisions  are  directed  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  sewer-gas,  aud  to  remove  difficulties 
that  impede  the  operation  of  existing  sanitary 
legislation. 

Finally,  it  appears  to  bo  proposed  to  give 
power  to  seize  and  destroy  the  tea  which  is  pre- 
pared in  China  from  tho  gleanings  of  the  dung, 
hills,  aud  re-fired  for  English  taste;  and  the 
milk  which,  containing  the  germs  of  typhoid, 
the  vendors  already  frankly  olfer  not  to  sell  on 
condition  of  being  compensated  for  their  loss. 

Wo  need  hardly  say  tliat  our  warm  sympathies 
are  with  these  honourable  members.  The  objects 
which  they  profess  are  those  which  every  intelli- 
gent mac,  who  is  not  selfish — nay,  every  intelli- 
gent man  who  is  intelligently  selfish, — must 
ardently  desire  to  see  carried  our.  Tho  basis  of 
the  reasoning,  as  to  the  preventible  character  of 
these  frightful  scourges,  as  to  the  methods  proper 
for  their  prevention,  and  as  to  the  efiect  which 
experience  tells  ns  will  result  from  the  adoption 
of  proved  remedies,  is  sound  aud  irrefutable. 

What  then,  it  may  be  said,  remains,  but  heartily 
to  wish  God  speed  to  the  eflbit  ? 

Something  more.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  neither  time  should  be  lost,  nor,  what  is  even 
ivorso,  power  and  pi-estije  lost.  AdmitLiug  the 
e.xcellence  of  tlie  object,  and  admitting  the 
theoretic  applicability  of  the  means  proposed  to 
effect  it,  there  y'et  remains  the  knot  of  the  ques- 
tion—tho  practicability  of  the  proposal.  And 
the  practicability  lias  two  distinct  branches. 
One  is,  what  will  Parliament  authorise,  or  what 
can  it,  as  matter  of  political  common  sense,  bo 
rightly  expected  to  authorise  ? The  other  is,  — 
If  the  measure  proposed  weio  passed  verhatim, 
how  would  it  work  ? 

As  to  the  means  relied  on  for  efficiency,  indeed  , 
we  find  rather  a disclaimer  tlian  a proposition. 
The  Bill  “ creates  no  new  office,  and  brings  no 
new  burden  on  tho  rates  other  than  that  which 
may  arise  incidentally  from  the  operation  of 
more  stringent  provisions  for  the  extinction  of 
disease.”  Is  not  this  such  an  attempt  to  draw 
the  sting  of  legislation  as  would  leave  the  new 
Act,  if  passed,  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  a 
honey-bee  that  had  lost  that  essential  weapon  of 
self-defence  ? 

While  Mr.  Powell’s  letter  lies  on  the  table,  ns 
a matter  not  for  hasty  comment,  but  for  anxious 
and  sympathetic  consideration,  another  Jotter 
has  been  brought  before  the  public-  It  bears 
the  well-known  initials,  " S.  G.  O.,"  which  may 
be  taken  to  stand  for  Sonse,  Goodness,  and 
Observation.  At  all  events,  wo  hope  their  noble 
owner  will  not  quarrel  with  us  for  such  a reading. 
We  have,  however,  this  great  objection  to  com- 
plimeut  the  letter,  or  even  to  speak  of  it  as 
highly  as  it  deserves, — it  is  an  echo  of  our  own 
words.  We  are  not  accusing  the  writer  of 
plagiariem.  When  men  study  a subject,  grasp 
a subject,  and  feel  strongly  on  a subject,  thty 
are  apt,  unless  their  intelligences  be  of  very 
different  order,  to  arrive  at  tho  same  conclu- 
sions, and  to  express  them  in  language  of  which 
the  sense  is  identical,  whatever  be  tbe  sound. 
So  it  is  in  the  present  instance. 

To  a certain  point,  the  proposers  of  the  Bill, 

" S.  G.  0.,”  and  ourselves,  are  absolutely  at 
one.  It  is  precisely  at  tho  practical  question 
that  the  hesitation  of  the  latter,  then,  com- 
mences, as  well  as  that  which  wc  ourselves  feel. 

Ibis  one  thing,  says  this  second  letter,  to  cry 
out  for  remedy  against  abuse;  it  is  another  to 
apply  the  remedy.  Local  Boards  of  Health,  sani- 
taryofiicers,  and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  are 
easily  “ floated but  when  they  come  into 
action  we  find  tho  difference  between  can  and 
will. 

This  haa  been  tlie  central,  vital,  irremediable 
error  of  the  whole  effort  of  legislation,  under  tho 
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impulse  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  We 
have  pointed  it  out  again  and  again.  A whole 
session  might  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  details  of  such  a measure  as  was  proposed 
by  the  Sanitary  Commissioiiera  : laws  may  be 
passed  by  the  dozen ; and  rules  and  bye-laws 
issued  by  the  legion.  But  so  long  as  this  one 
fatal  cancer  is  not  only  undetected^  but  petted 
and  protected,  all  will  be  little  better  than  waste 
paper. 

The  root  of  the  evil  has  been,  the  design  to 
make  the  efficiency  of  sanitary  legislation  sub- 
servient to  party  purposes,  or  at  least,  to 
theoretical  political  views.  " Sanitary  reform 
by  all  means,  but  local  automatic  self-govern- 
ment first,”  has  been  the  one  steady  purpose  of 
the  admistration.  “ Sanitary  reform,  as  a matter 
of  life  aud  death,  and  let  each  party  look  out 
for  its  own  recruits,  and  labour  at  its  own  orga- 
nisation,”  is  our  object ; only  do  not  let  them 
work  actually  to  uphold  typhoid  and  cholera, 
under  the  title  of  elevating  the  country  popu- 
latiou  to  a sense  of  their  privileges ! Unfor- 
tunately the  war  between  those  two  views,  the 
sanitary  view  proper,  and  the  doctrinaire  view, 
is  internecine.  The  politician  has  got  hold,  for 
the  time,  of  the  best  end  of  the  stick.  The 
sanitary  reformer  has  been  turned  from  the 
wall.  The  whole  gist  of  tho  difficulty  lies  here. 

The  words  of  “ S.  G.  0.”  are  words  of  wisdom 
to  this  effect.  If  existing  laws  were  put 
in  execution,  “ with  coniraou  honesty  of 
purpose,”  a very  great  amount  “ of  good  would 
be  done  ; quite  as  much  as  \ve  have  a right  to  ex- 
pect.” We  may  go  further.  We  may  almost 
add,  quite  as  much  as  the  couutry  would  staud. 
But  wo  have  carefully  and  auxioueiy  predicted, 
as  tho  simplest  consequence  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  action,  that  the  legislation 
under  which  we  are  now  living, — those  of  us  who 
are  left, — was  sedulously  bent  (wo  do  not  say  in- 
tended, but  actually  calculated),  to  render  sueb 
common  honesty  of  purpose  impossible;  or  at 
least  to  hedge  it  with  such  thorns  as  to  render 
it  of  little  avail.  A man  must  have  something 
more  than  common  honesty  of  purpose.  He 
must  have  fearless  resolve,  aud  lofty  independ- 
ence of  spirit,  and,  alas  ! of  circumstances  too, 
who  should  attempt  now  to  do  what  we  know 
must  be  done.  We  fear  that  the  measure  of 
Hr.  Powell  and  his  friends,  if  parsed,  would  still 
leave  us  labouring  under  the  same  difficulty. 
Wlio  is  to  bell  tho  cat  ? 

And  yet  the  remedy  is  so  simple,  so  obvious, 
so  certain  ! It  is  so  necessary  a deduction  from 
thofirst  principles  of  business,  from  the  very  idea 
of  constitutional  government,  from  the  exercise 
of  the  smallest  modicum  of  untwisted  good 
sense ! 

That  remedy  is  simply  this,  in  idea, — the 
detector  of  a nuisance  is  not  to  be  the  servant  of 
the  promoters  of  the  nuisance.  This  has  been 
our  one  steady  cry  in  the  matter.  As  to  detail,  wo 
shall  have  enough  to  say,  when  the  time  comes 
bub  we  are  now  dealing  with  the  principle.  Is 
there  any  man  who  can  contradict  the  postulate  ? 
Does  oar  law  allow  any  one  to  be  at  once 
defendant  and  magistrate  ? Yet  that  is  the 
position  in  which  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  legislation 
places  tho  Local  Boards.  We  pointed  it  out 
when  the  Bill  was  iutroduccd.  But  it  has  been 
adopted  as  the  very  central  pillar  of  our  sani- 
tary legislation. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  against  this 
central  cancer  that  the  efforts  of  all  those  who 
care  for  either  public  or  private  health  should  be 
steadily  and  of  ono  consent  directed.  If  further 
legislation  be  desirable,  wise,  and  practicable, 
by  all  means  lot  us  have  it.  Bub  let  not  any  one 
think  that  by  legislative  activity  it  is  possible  to 
overcome  administrative  slotb,  or  administrative 
disinclination  to  move.  It  is  very  possible  that 
the  odious  utility  of  tliat  obnoxious  servant 
of  the  law,  the  common  informer,  might  be  of 
sanitary  service.  We  hardly  see  on  whose  sup- 
port, except  that  of  this  anomalous  functionary, 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Bill  can  rely 
for  being  carried  into  effect,  should  they  become 
law.  Bub  wo  shrink  from  such  an  auxiliary.  We 
do  not  want  to  come  before  tho  people  of  England 
to  ask  for  powers  that  are  to  be  enforced  by  the 
aid  of  the  informer.  We  want  them  to  carry  out 
the  sound  old  English  maxim  that  no  one  shall  bo 
the  judge  in  his  own  case.  If  this  were  once 
openly  and  honestly  adopted,  the  practical 
application  of  the  principle  would  be  easy.  It 
would  be  a mere  question  of  detail ; aud  of 
detail  singolarly  unattended  by  difficulties. 

In  fact,  the  administrative  principles  that 
must  regulate  any  attempt  at  sanitary  reform 
t bat  is  not  either  childish  or  mischievous  are 


just  these  two, — not  to  make  the  defendant  the 
judge,  and  not  to  give  the  work  proper  for  oue 
man  to  do  to  another  and  a wrong  man.  If  the 
first  be  admitted,  we  shall  sweep  away  the 
anomaly  of  making  the  representative  of  the 
ratepayer  the  judge  of  medical  and  engineering 
questions.  If  we  admit  the  other,  we  shall 
neither  expect  (nor  allow)  the  medical  man  to 
attempt  to  do  the  work  of  tho  engineer,  nor  the 
engineer  to  attempt  to  do  the  work  of  the 
doctor.  In  fact,  ho  may  do  it,  and  very  efficiently, 
but  it  will  nob  be  by  tho  doctor’s  forniuUe. 

We  aro  not  anxious  to  risk  predictions;  at  the 
same  time  there  are  certain  signs  which  no  man 
of  sagacity  can  neglect.  There  are  indications 
which  enable  the  impartial  and  uuimpassioned 
looker-on  to  give  a shrewd  forecast  as  to  the 
character  of  the  coming  session,  unless  some 
unforeseen  events  of  magnitude  occur  to  inter- 
rupt the  natural  course  of  things.  With  regard 
to  any  wise  attempt  at  new  legislation,  it  is 
indispensable  to  take  some  such  forecast.  To 
say  that  Parliament  is  Parliament,  and  that  the 
best  way  to  insure  good  legislation  is  to  bring 
forward  sweeping  proposals  at  the  earliest 
moment,  to  fight  them  as  bard  as  possible,  and 
to  secure  as  much  of  the  scraps  as  possible,  may 
be  very  English,  but  it  is  not  very  sagacious. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  abu\rt  to  enter  on 
what  is,  in  all  probability,  tho  last  session  of  the 
existing  Parliament.  Tho  indisposition  to  trouble, 
and  especially  to  open  new  sources  of  trouble, 
which  characterises  the  moribund,  may  be 
expected  to  be  strong,  both  in  tho  House  of 
Commons  as  a corporate  body,  and  in  its 
individual  members.  Members  who  aro  about 
to  reckon  with  their  constituents  will  be  sure,  in 
many  cases  (human  nature  being  unchanged), 
to  act  on  tho  principle  of  that  wary  Oriental  of 
whom  wo  htar,  at  least  once  every  year  from 
the  pulpit,  as  the  “Unjust  Steward.”  They 
will  be  apt  to  take  their  bills,  and  write  down 
fifty  instead  of  a hundred;  they  will  be  un- 
willing to  come  before  constituencies,  in  which 
the  popular  element  is  in  the  ascendancy,  in  the 
character  of  advocates  for  the  increase  of  rates; 
or  for  anything  that  might  tend  to  increase 
rates.  Of  itself,  therefore,  tho  session  is  un- 
favourable  for  the  introduction  of  any  com- 
prehensivo  plan  of  reform,  sanitary  or  other- 
wise. 

If  such  be  the  case,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  session  is  to  bo  allowed  to  run  its  natural 
course,  undisturbed  by  any, artificial  causes  of 
storm,  or  attempts  at  “ heroic  legislation  ” ; it 
is  yet  more  worthy  of  note,  when  we  regard 
those  straws  aud  feathers  which,  whirling  in  the 
air  of  public  dinners  or  of  newspaper  columns, 
portend  a squall.  First  of  all,  the  Prime 
Minister  is  also  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — 
a combination  always  of  significance,  and  which, 
under  certain  circumstances  of  personal  idio- 
syncrasy aud  of  biographical  antecedent,  may 
possess  an  extreme  significance.  When  to  this 
is  added  the  publication  of  a species  of  report, 
drawn  np  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  on  the  subject  of  the  relative 
burdens  on  landed  and  other  incomes  in  this 
country  and  on  tho  Continent,  a statement 
issued  avowedly  as  a basis  for  some  proposal 
affecting  the  incidences  of  local  and  Imperial 
taxation, — the  barometer  points  yet  more  de- 
cidedly towards  “storm;”  and  when,  on  New 
Year’s-day,  the  new  Solicitor-General  throws 
the  blame  of  increased  rates  upon  “ the  in. 
satiable  man  of  centralised  philanthropy  and 
doctrinaire  extravagance,”  wo  not  only  are 
answered  by  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
rising  gale,  but  are  made  unpleasantly  aware 
that  it  blows  from  a quarter  the  most  hostile  to 
the  real  requirements  of  the  country  in  sanitary 
matters.  Under  such  circumstances,  with  every 
indication  that  a cry  is  about  to  be  got  up  for 
service  at  the  ensuing  hustings,  the  wise  pilot 
will  sliorten  sail.  He  will  look  at  the  essential, 
rather  than  at  the  comprehensive.  Ho  will  so 
limit  his  course  that  bo  may  stand  no  chance  of 
a disastrous  wreck. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a detail  on  which 
wo  might  not  otherwise  have  commented 
obtains  great  importance,  from  the  fact  that  it 
will  certainly  be  seized  as  a weapon  against 
the  patriotic  aim  of  Mr.  Powell  and  his  friends. 
Wo  refer  to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  limit 
of  tho  legal  nuisance.  'Strictly  ffpeakiiig,  this 
term  has  a rightful  application  to  a portion  of 
the  evils  uunounced  by  the  measure.  That 
application,  however,  is  novel.  It  needs  discus- 
siun  and  argument  to  bring  it  home  to  the  public 
mind ; and  the  force  of  that  argument  is 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  same  logical 


basis  docs  not  apply  to  the  whole  use  of  the 
term. 

To  sow  the  seeds  of  coutagious  diseases,  or  to 
prepare  a seed-bed  in  which,  if  a stray  seed 
fall,  it  will  certainly  thrive,  spread,  and  propa- 
gate its  kind,  is,  in  every  sense  of  tho  woi  J,  a 
public  injury, — a real  public  nuisance. 

But  by  neglect  or  mul-constructioii  to  omit  to 
take  tho  most  efficient  means  of  curing  non- 
contagious  diseases  is  another  matter.  It  is 
wrong  from  every  point  of  view.  But  it  is  not 
a wrong  of  the  nature  of  the  former.  Society 
must  be  educated  to  apoint  far  above  its  present 
state,  and  sanitary  truths  must  bo  not  only 
more  known,  but  more  felt,  than  is  the  caBt3  at 
present,  before  we  shall  find  people  prepared  to 
admit  of  inspection  of  their  domestic  arratige- 
nients  for  the  sake  of  their  own  health.  Nothing 
but  the  fear  of  infection  can  arm  the  inspector 
with  such  a power.  Tnat  which,  as  regards 
typhoid  or  cholera,  may  be  ceded  to  the  public 
now,  will  hardly  be  granted  in  the  cases  of  con- 
sumption aud  of  rheumatism.  The  owiieis  of 
these  sad  complaints  will  be  apt  to  demand  the 
right  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own.  They 
will  argue  that,  as  their  neighbours  arc  not 
affected  by  their  sufferings,  they  must  be  left  to 
take  their  own  remedies. 

We  deny  this  right.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  statesman  to  provide  for  tho  public  defence 
— whether  from  visible  or  invisible  foe — wueu 
the  certitude  of  that  defence  is  ascertainable. 
But  this  is  only  to  bo  done  on  the  high  principle, 
Salus  PopuU  supreina  Ler.  W'o  do  not  think 
that  such  a result  can  be  attained  by  a side  wind, 
and  we  much  ijuostiou  whether  the  extensii;n  of 
the  legal  term  “nuisance,”  if  it  can  beattaiiied, 
is  the  wisest  method  of  enforcing  -this  primary 
principle. 

All  this,  however,  is  fur  the  consideratinn  of 
the  proposers  of  the  Bill,  and  of  their  supporters. 
We  only  offer  our  own  observations,  as  old  com- 
batants in  the  good  cause.  Any  real  extension 
of  sanitary  precaution  will  have  our  hearty  co- 
operation. Our  anxiet}’  is,  first,  that  no  steps 
should  bo  taken  which  will  place  sanitnry  re- 
formers ill  a false  position  ; that  is  to  say,  in 
one  which  is  easily  inisrepreseuted  for  political 
objects.  Secondly,  that  no  steps  should  be 
attempted  without  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 
Thirdly,  and  chiefly,  that  no  measures  should  be 
proposed  to  Parliament  which  can  in  any  way 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  either  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  or  of  the  public.  That  is  to  say,  that 
honourable  members  should  neither  persuade 
themselves,  nor  seek  to  persuade  otlievs,  tliat 
legislation  can  do  the  work  of  administration. 
This  we  believe  to  be  the  cardinal  vice  of  the 
day,  in  political  matters  ; not  in  sanitary  ques- 
tions alone.  To  substitute  organic  change,  the 
result  of  theory,  for  administrative  vigour  aud 
ad ministi-ative  reform,  tho  outcome  of  experience, 
has  been  the  favourite  nostrum  of  the  feeble 
aud  the  violent  (the  two  qualities  are  naturally 
connected)  in  all  time.  It  is  this  vice  which  is 
the  stop-gap  iu  the  way  of  sanitary  reform.  It 
is  this  which  all  sanitary  reformers  should  in  tho 
first  place  betake  themselves  resolutely  to  oppose. 

It  is  enough  to  call  tho  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
a public  writer,  to  find  himself  almost  alone  in 
the  field  in  urging  so  obvious  and  so  vital  a 
point.  All  the  great  triumphs  of  tho  practical 
science  of  modern  times  arc  due,  aud  confessedly 
due,  to  the  division  of  labour  arid  to  the  epeciali. 
sation  of  functions.  It  is  this  which  forms  tb© 
essential  difference  between  an  orderly,  organised 
nation,  like  tho  armed  and  educated  liosts  of 
Germany,  and  a liorde  of  shrieking  savages.  To 
constitute  the  Boards  for  the  decision  of  medical 
aud  engineeiing  questions  out  of  the  respectable 
agriculturists  of  the  rural  districts  and  trades- 
men of  the  towns,  is  to  do  absolute  injustice  to 
those  men,  as  we!!  as  effectually  to  stop  any  real 
advance.  Let  tho  Boards  have  their  proper 
functions;  but  let  there  be  such  an  organisation 
of  the  medical  and  engineering  staff  as  will  place 
its  members  out  of  danger  from  tho  caprice,  tho 
ignorance,  or  the  not  altogether  discreditable 
parsimony,  of  tho  Boards.  Each  medical  and 
engineering  otfieer  depends  on  the  other;  neither 
is  efficient  alone.  The  one  is  chiefly  called  for 
at  tho  moment;  the  other  is  tho  man  of  the 
future.  Tlie  one  applies  remedies;  the  other, 
if  allowed  to  do  his  duly,  will  prevent  the 
necessity  of  that  application. 


Tlie  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum, — The 
annual  ball  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Licensed 
Yictuallera’  Asylum  will  take  place  at  St. 
James’s  Hull,  on  Thursday,  tho  15th  inst. 
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ENGLISH  AEOniTEOTUBE, 

PltESEST  QUESTIOXS. 

In  the  course  of  bis  reccut  address  as  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Sir 
G-.  G.  Scott  gave  a review  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  present  architectural  “situation,” 
which  was,  as  to  much,  in  such  entire  accord 
with  the  views  towhich  from  time  to  time  of  late 
we  have  given  a degree  of  prominence  in  our 
pages,  that  we  must  regard  it  as  contributing 
valuable  evidence  of  their  truth,  and  as  indicating 
that  a more  general  and  combined  attention 
must  and  will  he  given  to  certain  questions  now 
immediately  affecting  our  present  and  future 
architectural  progress.  We  shall  briefly  refer, 
by  way  of  commentary,  to  some  of  the  points 
named  by  him,  not  as  criticising  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
but  because,  at  the  close  of  his  enumeration  of 
the  adverse  iufluences  now  so  injuriously  affect- 
ing our  architecture,  he  said  that  his  sagacity 
utterly  failed  to  suggest  any  remedy,”  while  we 
think  that  their  very  statement  irresistibly  points 
to  certain  practical  conclusions,  fz'om  the  con- 
sideration of  which,  in  the  present  aspects  and 
tendencies  of  English  art,  it  will  not  do  to  shrink. 

In  referring  to  the  atZ  captandum  ci'iticism  to 
which  architects  and  architecture  have  been  re- 
cently so  plentifully  treated,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott 
well  said  be  bad  no  desire  to  fathom  its  motives, 
and  he  pointed  out  very  forcibly  its  one-sided 
captious  character.  It  is  undeniable,  however, 
that  though  inherently  absurd  in  principle,  and 
destitute  of  real  weight,  it  ]ias  had  the  effect  of 
placing  the  architectural  pi’ofession  in  a position 
of  disparagement  before  the  general  public. 
Now,  though  a truism  that  “ sweeping  judg- 
ments are  generally  unjust  ones,”  and  may 
sometimes  be  dismissed  as  deserving  only  silent 
contempt,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  adopt  this 
course,  and  to  have  done  so  in  the  present 
instance  would  have  been  construed  into  “ allow- 
ing  judgment  to  go  by  default  ” j and  even  as  it 
was,  architects  had  already  begun  to  be  re- 
minded,— with  ill-concealed  satisfaction, — that 
they  could  he  almost  superseded  or  dispensed 
with,  as  the  ordinary  builder  even,  found  leas 
and  less  need  for  their  intervention,  and  that 
the  civil  and  military  engineer  were  fast  tread- 
ing upon  their  heels,  and  invading  the  precincts 
of  architecture  in  a manner,  and  with  qualiflca- 
tions  which  must  make  architects  look  to  their 
laurels.  We  refer  to  this  not  only  for  the  animus 
it  displays,  but  as  involving  a fundamental 
fallacy  in  the  conception  of  wbat  constitutes  the 
true  architect,  and  ei'go,  true  architecture,  the 
nou.perception  of  which  underlies  so  largely  the 
causes  for  the  present  state  of  things,  and  to 
which  we  shall  have  more  particularly  to  advert 
in  the  sequel.  But  this  style  of  criticism  becomes 
a call  to  architects  to  assert  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  their  art,  and  not  to  let  its  honours  and 
rewards  slip  from  their  grasp,  but  to  place  its 
whole  status  in  that  position  of  repute,  dignity, 
and  advanced  excellence  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
and  which  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
not  possessing  what,  in  a true  order  of  things, 
would  uumistakeably  mark  out  the  genuine 
arcliitect. 

The  most  important  point  dwelt  upon  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott,  and  the  central  one  about  which  so 
many  present  questions  range  themselves,  was 
the  existence,  alongside  with  men  of  mark  and 
undoubted  genius,  of  a host  of  professed  archi- 
tects for  whom  he  had  no  other  name  than 
“pretenders.”  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  with 
whatever  degree  of  success  the  “ revivals,” 
which  the  history  of  modern  English  architec- 
ture  has  witnessed,  have  been  carried  on  bj'  men 
who  have  evinced  all  that  fine  enthusiasm  and  de- 
votion to  their  art,  as  such,  which  is  an  essential 
of  all  artistic  greatness,  in  the  production  of 
works,  whether  Classic  or  Gothic,  or  in  related 
styles,  which  will  ever  challenge  and  deserve  a 
large  share  of  admiration,  yet  that  the  whole 
result  had  certainly  not  been  altogether  com- 
mensurate with  just  expectations,  nor  yielded  a 
sustained,  consistent  progress,  and  commanding 
influence  over  the  whole  of  our  architecture. 
The  cause  for  this  he  traced,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  the  presence  in  the  profession  of  pseudo- 
architects,  “a  mixed  multitude,”  who,  un. 
inspired  by  the  same  high  motives  which 
characterised  their  greater  brethren,  had  been 
content  to  plagiarise  every  step  in  advance,  and 
to  catch  at  and  imitate  every  fresh  suggestion 
in  an  unthinking,  unintelligent  manner.  In  a 
time  like  our  own,  such  efforts  prove  successful 
in  an  ad  captandum  vuhjus  sense,  but  really 
most  disastrously  degrade  and  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  genuine  architecture,  which  lives  only 


in  good  examples  ; while  these,  occupying  the 
place  of  better  work,infllcta  lastinginjury  upon 
art  and  public  taste,  which  the  presence  of  few 
and  far  between  works  of  real  excellence  can  do 
little  to  counteract.  The  possibility  of  securing 
patronage  and  repute,  equal  to  or  beyond  that 
which  falls  to  the  share  of  real  genius,  for  such 
anti-art,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
with  which  our  architecture  has  to  contend,  and 
presents,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  practical 
problem  now  to  be  dealt  with.  If  the  works 
of  men  who  have  deservedly  won  name  and 
fame,  and  fought  their  way  to  the  front  by  dint 
of  sheer  excellence,  are  not  lessened  in  repute 
by  a mass  of  bad,  pretentious  architecture,  yet 
many  less  fortunate  in  obtaining  public  recog- 
nition, and  only  able  occasionally  to  give  token, 
and  that  perhaps  in  minor  efforts,  of  their  pos- 
session of  the  finest  gifts,  often  with  surprising 
and  startling  effect,  are  necessarily  crowded  out, 
and  almost  lost  to  our  art. history,  to  which 
their  services  would  have  been  of  the  utmost 
value;  thus  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
such  architecture  as  we  have,  which  can  fairly 
bo  pronounced  good,  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best 
which  sounder  conditions  would  have  produced. 

A further  point  dwelt  upon  was  the  absence 
of  any  recognised  system  of  perfected  education 
for  our  architects,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  present  haphazard  one  certainly  affords 
no  guarantee  that  we  are  furnished  with  the 
best  men,  or  that  it  confers  the  very  special 
training  which  the  profession  of  the  architect 
demands,  and  which  our  entire  art-progress  is 
now  more  than  ever  capable  of  offering. 

The  great  necessity  of  a singleness  of  aim,  of 
a devotion  to  and  community  of  effort  in  the 
advancement  of  art,  above  all  individual  and 
personal  considerations,  was  also  urged  upon  our 
architects.  But  that  this  is  no  light  or  easy 
matter, — it  might  be  said  almost  an  impos- 
sible one, — save  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
made  a good  position,  which  is  almost  a monopoly 
of  patronage,  with  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
ardent  rivalry  and  competition  and  adverse  in- 
fluences of  the  present  condition  of  things,  must 
be  too  painfully  manifest. 

We  liave  thus  selected  the  most  salient  points 
of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s  address  in  its  bearings  upon 
certain  aspects  of  our  architectural  position, 
as  containing  convictions  which,  coming  from 
such  a source  of  infliiouce — ono  might  say  of 
authority, — cannot  bat  gain  for  them  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  profession,  to  whom,  indeed,  he 
commends  them,  but  with  the  admission,  which 
we  have  previously  quoted,  that  he  sees  no 
remedy  for  tbo  existing  state  of  things.  This 
statement  of  his  views,  however,  very  much 
reinforces  that  recently  expressed  by  ns  in 
articles  dealing  with  the  present  status  of 
English  arf  and  architecture  from  a more  general 
and  historical  point  of  view.  The  evils  noted 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  as  pr-  senting  almost  a.  vis 
inertia  to  any  satisfactory  arcbitectural  progress 
are  just  those  which  must  come  uppermost  in 
any  candid  consideration  of  the  subject  j and 
upon  their  practical  solut’on  in  some  shape  or 
form  depends  the  future  of  our  architecture, 
whether  for  better  or  worse.  We  have  already 
expressed  the  belief  in  our  former  review  of  the 
whole  subject,  that  the  stages  through  which 
our  modern  English  architecture  has  passed, 
were,  perhaps,  inevitable;  that  we  have  been,  as 
it  were,  feeling  our  way  to  a true  definite 
national  architecture;  iu  this  somewhat  resem- 
bling, though  with  a difference,  the  long  Tran- 
sition period  which  marked  the  decline  of 
Classical  architectnre,  till  at  length  the  Gothic, 
with  its  new  principle  of  construction  and  end. 
less  versatility,  reigned  supreme,  superseding 
all  the  heterogeneous  attempts  at  new  and  mixed 
styles  and  structural  modes  which  liad  been  going 
on  for  centuries.  There  was  nothing,  however, 
resembling  the  extraordinary  condition  of  things 
now  prevailing  amongst  ourselves,  which,  iu  a 
word,  may  be  characteristically  described  as  a 
mushroom  growth  of  architects  and  architecture, 
whose  productions  in  every  contrasted  style 
crowd  upon  the  view  with  a perpetual  sense  of 
surprise,  till  the  whole  impression  left,  from  an 
extended  passage  through  our  streets,  is  for  the 
most  part  that  of  some  hideous  nightmare  from 
which  we  long  to  escape,  but  cannot.  This  co- 
existence of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  is  no  goal 
to  arrive  at  and  rest  in,  and  can  only  be  regarded 
as  transitional,  though  a necessary  and  inevi- 
table result  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which 
have  surrounded  the  growth  of  our  modern 
architecture.  The  one  pressing  question  then 
is,  in  what  direction  can  advance  now  be  made  ? 
A clear  perception  of  certain  evils  has  now  been 


reached  ; their  causes  are  equally  clear,  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  tho  discernment  of  these 
carries  along  with  it,  as  a sequence,  the  remedy, 
which,  if  it  could  not  be  discerned  before,  is 
now  self-evident,  and  must  be  applied,  if  we  are 
to  see  the  extiuction  of  present  anomalies,  and 
if  a different  and  better  order  of  things  is  to 
ensue. 

We  take  it,  then,  that  the  whole  growth  of  tho 
present  state  of  things  as  regards  our  architec- 
ture has  arisen  from  the  practical  disbelief  or 
neglect  of  several  fundamental  principles,  which, 
if  not  observed,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  our  art 
can  be  native  or  national,  either  as  to  style,  or 
dignified  consistent  progress ; or  other  than  at 
beat  respectable  imitation  and  adaptation  of 
past  styles ; while  it  is  very  possible,  and  quite 
as  likely,  to  present  what  it  now  does  to  a large 
extent,  as  many  changes, — very  facile  and  novel, 
and  with  not  a little  of  art  about  them, — as  the 
other  changes  of  fashion,  which  bare  no  motive 
beyond  the  passing  vogue.  At  the  present 
moment,  one  of  tho  latest  of  these  architectural 
fashions  is  to  be  seen  stealing  upon  us  in  the 
adoption  of  “ French  Classic,”  the  result  of  one 
of  those  “suggestions”  Sir  G G.  Scott  alluded 
to,  but  which  is  not  likely  to  yield  us  any  more 
real  satisfaction  or  lasting  pleasiu'e  in  our  archi- 
tectural  work  than  the  many  other  modes  which 
liave  had  their  turn. 

The  first  fundamental  mistake  we  would 
allude  to  as  having  been  gradually  and  increas- 
ingly  committed  during  our  modern  architectural 
history,  is  the  not  having  acted  np  to  the  belief 
of  what  constitutes  the  true  architect.  We  regard 
it  as  equally  true  of  the  architect  as  of  tho 
painter,  sculptor,  poet,  musician,  that  he  is 
“ born,  not  made.”  Few,  perhaps,  would  dis- 
pute this,  when  directly  put ; bu,t  it  cannot  be 
said  that  it  has  been  other  than  practically 
ignored  iu  the  modern  system,  which  furnishes 
us  with  our  architects;  in  which  a little  taste  in 
art,  a certain  amount  of  scientific  and  profes- 
sional training,  and  an  acquaintance  with  past 
styles  and  precedents,  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
launch  a man  upon  the  career  of  an  architect. 
That  tamo,  soulless  imitation  should  be  the  chief 
result  is  not  surprising;  or,  that  when  some- 
thing original  is  attempted  it  should  prove  an 
extraordinary  production,  which  most  well- 
wishers  to  art  would  be  glad  to  see  extinguished. 
We,  of  course,  have  had,  and  have,  amongst 
ourselves,  men  of  tho  genius  which  characterises 
the  genuine  architect,  whose  works  speak  for 
themselves,  and  add  proof  to  the  lesson  taught 
by  all  the  past  that  a special  and  distinct  order 
of  genius  in  art  makes  the  architect ; to  whom 
building,  iu  all  its  requirements,  becomes  his 
mode  and  language  of  expressing  the  thoughts 
of  beauty  in  all  its  characteristics  from  grace  to 
sublimity,  as  much,  as  we  have  said,  as  the  poet 
in  language,  tho  painter  and  sculptor  in  form, 
the  mnsiciau  in  sounds,  find  each  his  separate 
vehicle  for  telling  out  by  an  inward  impulsion 
through  such  modes  his  sense  of  sources  of 
thought,  emotion,  beauty,  &c.,  which  shall  be 
capable  of  conveying  and  evoking  like  impres- 
aions  in  others.  We  maintain,  then,  that  this  is 
the  key  of  what,  iu  essence,  constitutes  the 
architect.  The  perception  that  man  in  his 
works,  as  the  Creator  iu  Ilis,— and  born  fi’om 
this, — can  make  them  yield  impressions  of 
beauty,  character,  and  expression,  which  he- 
come  sources  of  refined  and  abiding  pleasure. 
That  buildings  should  and  may  be  noble, 
grand,  beautiful, — should  have  an  expres- 
sion in  accordance  with  their  character 
and  purpose,  is  that  essential  demand  of  a 
certain  stage  of  culture  in  all  notions  which, 
when  given  to  them,  is  wbat  we  properly 
understand  by  architecture,  over  and  above  the 
utilitarian  purpose  of  building.  Hence  the 
solemn  temple,  tho  sumptuoiis  palace,  the  severe 
court  of  justice,  the  gloomy  prison,  the  frowning 
fortification,  tho  meditafirccloiaters,  the  seclusion 
of  the  college,  the  imnting,  joyoits  rest  of  home, 
are  all  expressions  which  have  been  sought  and 
realised  in  building ; and  the  true  architect  is  he 
who  perceives  the  possibilities  of  these  varied 
impressions  of  cesthetic  pleasure,  and  is  able  to 
satisfy  them,  both  supplying  a demand, — a 
universally-felt  want  of  human  nature, — and 
creating  again  in  his  works  a sense  of  that  life 
and  variety  and  possibility  of  advance  which  is 
akin  to  the  infinitude  of  nature,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  true  life  and  progress  of  all  art. 
Now,  we  say  that  this  alone  is  true  architecture, 
when  building  becomes  to  us  a source  of  such 
pleasures.  If  it  is  not  this,  in  some  sense, — the 
least  demand  being  fitness  and  grace, — it  ceases 
to  be  architecture,  its  author  is  no  architect,  and 
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his  work  and  himself  owe  an  apology  for  aEEecting 
to  bo  what  they  are  not,  inasmuch  as  all  such 
work  occupies  the  place  of  what  should  and 
might  have  been  better : instead  of  being  a 
pleasure  it  becomes  an  offence.  It  will  scarcely 
be  disputed  that  the  powers  we  thus  claim  for 
the  genuine  architect  bespeak  a very  rare  and 
high  order  of  mind.  That  this  is  inborn,  and 
cannot  bo  conferred  by  any  amount  of  training, 
however  exhaustive;  though  it  is  quite  true  that 
its  mastery  depends  on  and  must  bo  in  obedience 
to  conditions  of  material,  the  integrity  of  definite 
structural  principles,  and  the  observance  of  the 
natural  laws  of  proportion,  light  and  shade,  per- 
spective, &c.,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
architect  to  discover  and  apply  in  relation  to 
buildings,  and  which,  with  what  has  gone  before, 
constitutes  the  special  character  of  his  genius. 
To  return,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  system 
which  gives  us  our  architects  has  had  for  its 
object  the  recognising  and  training  and  affording 
scope  to  the  true  architect  alone,  in  the  sense  on 
which  wo  have  insisted.  It  cannot  be  accidental 
that  so  much  of  the  architecture  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  past  has  impressed  upon  it 
the  diverse  characteristic  expressions  we  have 
pointed  out,  and  is  stamped  with  an  imperish- 
able beauty,  oven  in  its  ruin  ; and  it  cannot  be 
accidental,  that  under  the  modern  system,  which 
gives  us  architects  by  the  thousand,  and  admits 
of  almost  any  one,  in  fact,  setting  up  as  such, 
we  have  so  little  work  which  can  at  all  claim  the 
like  merit  and  glory,  but,  on  the  contrary,  floods 
us  with  a mass  of  work  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
architecture  atall.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible 
that  we  have  practically  overlooked  the  essential 
condition  which  loads  to  true  architecture, — tho 
finding  the  true  architect.  Bad  architecture 
must  argue  the  poor  architect;  and  as  we  are  so 
plentifully  supplied  with  the  bad,  and  so  sparsely 
with  the  good,  there  cannot  he  two  opinions  that 
the  system  which  has  contributed  to  this  result 
must  be  a false  aud  pernicious  one. 

There  is  yet  another  fundamental  mistake 
which  has  been  committed  in  the  progress  of 
modern  architecture,  aud  that  is  the  leaving  it 
to  the  separate,  ituliviclual  cultivation  of  the 
minds  devoted  to  it;  no  dustinct  influence,  at 
least,  operating  to  the  contrary.  Tliat  Classicists 
on  theouo  hand  aud  Gothioists  on  the  other  may 
have  been  drawn  together  by  the  common  tie  of 
promoting  certain  ends  in  art  is  very  possible  ; 
bub  this  is  not  what  we  mean.  It  may  very 
plausibly  be  argued  that  tho  invention  of  print- 
ing  and  book  illustration  has  eo  placed  at  the 
command  of  all  tho  aids  which  could  only 
previously  bo  gained  by  the  few  working  in 
concert,  that  the  latter  is  very  conveniently 
superseded.  But  we  think  that  in  regard  to 
architecture  this,  iu  the  nature  of  things,  is  a 
mistake,  aud  by  no  means  effects  the  objects 
attained  of  old,  or  in  any  way  compensates  for 
their  loss.  The  art  of  the  painter  or  sculptor 
may,  perhaps,  best  find  their  end  in  individualised 
cultivation  and  expression,  but  architecture  calls 
into  play  such  varied  powers  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  oue  mind  should  be  their  epitome. 
The  sameness  in  structural  principle,  plan, 
and  method  of  ornamentation  which  severally 
characterised  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Gothic  art, 
however  widely  separated  as  to  time  and  place, 
argues  a concert,  agreement,  and  combination 
in  securing  definite  results  in  art,  to  which 
individualised  expression  must  have  been  very 
much  subordinated.  Modern  art  does  not  seem 
to  have  gained  much,  even  at  the  best,  by 
pursuing  an  opposite  course.  A national  style 
of  architecture  must  ever  be  determined  by 
climatic  conditions,  the  materials  to  be  am- 
ployed, — which  will  dictate  the  structural  prin- 
ciple,— subject  to  the  never  - changing  mathe- 
matical and  optical  laws  which  govern  all  the 
sources  of  beauty,  in  proportion,  light  and  shade, 
&c.,  and  these  all  moulded  by  the  genius  of  the 
architects  of  a given  time  to  make  their  work 
yield  those  msthetic  expressions  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded.  It  is  impossible  to 
predicate  what  style  a national  art  must  assume 
at  a particular  period.  It  can  only  be  given  to 
us  by  architects,  working  in  full  intelligence  of 
all  current  conditions,  aud  hence  the  absolute 
imporbanco  of  the  primary  effort  to  secure  the 
right  men, — tho  real  architects  for  the  time 
being.  Without  the  certainty  of  this  other 
efforts  in  the  way  of  affording  professional  train- 
iug  to  a large  body  of  students  will  be  almost 
valueless,  and  much  more  the  hipe  of  improving 
our  architecture  by  disseminating  its  “ prin- 
ciples” among  the  general  public,  and  thus 
rea.  ting  upon  our  urohitects  ! This  is  impossible, 


for  it  is  only  by  placing  noble  buildings  before 
the  public  that  they  can  be  educated  to  discern 
what  true  architecture  is,  aud  thus  be  prepared 
to  reject  the  bad  when  offered. 

We  must  leave  to  a future  opportunity  the 
further  consideration  of  the  second  of  the  im- 
portant principles,  non-attention  to  which  has, 
we  think,  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  scattered, 
heterogeneous  results  of  our  architecture,  and 
the  absence  of  any  nearer  approach  to  a con- 
solidated, national  style.  This  may  never  be 
possible,  and  certainly  cannot  be  under  present 
conditions,  but  should  a souuder  system  obtain, 
this  belief  need  not  be  entertained  till  proved  by 
experiment. 

We  cannot  think,  as  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  seemed 
almost  to  imply,  that  the  evils  which  he  so 
graphically  portrayed  have  attained  such  gigantic 
proportions  that  nothing  can  be  done.  He 
rightly  objected,  perhaps,  to  tho  rigid  system  of 
examinations  pursued  in  France  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  competent  architects  as  too  inelastic, 
though  it  seems  an  improvement  upon  our  own 
wholly  fortuitous  and  irresponsible  system.  But 
we  do  not  think  wo  are  tied  down  to  either 
extreme,  and  that  there  is  a viS,  media  which  is 
at  least  worth  the  trial.  Our  object  now  has 
been  by  accepting  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s  conclusions  as 
valuably  confirming  our  own,  to  take  them  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  an  advance  which  they 
seem  inevitably  to  involve  and  suggest. 


THE  GREAT  ENLARGEMENT  OP 
THE  LIME  STREET  RAILWAY  STATION 
AT  LIVERTOOL. 

In  our  notice  of  the  reply  of  the  railway 
companies  to  the  circular  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  wo  referred  to  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company,  lo  the  effect  that  their 
Lime-street  Passenger  Station  at  Liverpool  had 
been  built  three  times,  and  that  notwithstanding 
its  repeated  enlargements,  they  Avere  now 
doubling  its  area  at  a cost  of  500,0001. 

The  unusually  large  outlay  which  the  company 
are  about  to  incur  in  the  enlargement  of  this 
station  in  itself  shows  the  extent  aud  magnitude 
of  the  work,  aud  a few  particulars  as  to  its 
character  will  be  interesting. 

The  present  station  occupies  an  area  of 
upwai-ds  of  four  acres  in  extent,  having  a front- 
age to  Lime-street  320  ft.  long,  and  extending 
about  500  ft.  in  depth.  When  the  station  was 
last  enlarged,  the  Lime-street  elevation  was 
removed,  and  a large  aud  handsome  hotel,  de- 
signed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  erected  on  the  site, 
extending  a considerable  number  of  feet  in 
depth,  on  to  what  was  formerly  a portion  of  the 
station  area,  aud  tlie  latter  was  much  more  than 
correspondingly  enlarged  by  the  excavation  and 
opening  out  of  the  tunnel  which  is  carried  under 
the  town  from  the  station  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion  towards  Edge  Hill.  The  station  area  was 
at  tho  same  time  widened  by  tho  absorption  into 
it  of  laud  on  the  south  side,  and  the  increased 
space  so  acquired  enabled  the  company  very 
much  to  enlarge  the  station  accommodation, 
securing  three  large  platforms  and  four  double 
lines  of  rails,  iu  addition  to  a spacious  platform 
area  at  the  rear  of  the  hotel.  Tho  station  so 
enlarged  was  covered  in  by  an  enormous  roof  in 
one  span,  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  country. 

Spacious  as  this  station  is  it  has  been  found 
still  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  the  traffic, 
and  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  the 
company  obtained  the  necessary  powers  for  the 
extensive  enlargement  of  the  station  which  is 
now  in  course  of  being  carried  out.  The  works 
involve  the  extension  of  the  station  area  to  more 
than  double  its  present  size,  for  which  purpose 
the  company  have  to  purchase  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  property  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of 
the  station,  in  order  to  increase  its  width  and 
length.  The  Lime-street  frontage  will  be  car- 
ried in  a southerly  direction,  in  continuation  of 
the  hotel,  to  double  its  present  length,  and  when 
completed  will  be  upwards  of  600  feet  long. 
This  frontage  extension  necessitates  the  absorp- 
tion of  Gloncester-street,  a main  thoroughfare, 
immediately  on  the  south  side  of  the  present 
station  boundary,  leading  out  of  Lime-streeb, 
together  with  a number  of  houses  and  places  of 
business,  including  four  valuable  hotels,  having 
their  frontage  in  one  of  the  principal  portions  of 
Lime-atreet.  The  compulsory  purchase  of  this 
particular  property  will  form  one  of  the  most 
expensive  items  in  the  enlargement  of  the  station, 


its  estimated  value  being  upwards  of  20L  per 
square  yard.  The  town  council  have  arranged 
with  the  railway  company  that  advantage  shall 
be  taken  of  enlarging  the  station  to  widen  Lime- 
street  at  this  point  by  the  new  buildings  forming 
the  extended  station  elevation  being  set  back 
several  feet  beyond  the  present  line  of  frontage. 
These  hoildings  are  intended  to  be  of  a hand- 
some and  ornamental  character,  and  tohanuonise 
to  a groat  extent  with  the  front  of  the  hotel, — a 
lofty  structure,  and  built  of  Portland  stone. 
The  buildings  will  contain  a new  and  distinct  set 
of  booking-offices,  waiting-rooms,  refreshment- 
rooms,  and  other  apartments  for  the  company’s 
officers,  and  tliere  will  also  be  a carriage  approach 
into  the  station  direct  throngh  the  frontage.  We 
understand  that  the  company  have  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  architect  of  the  hotel,  the 
designing  and  superintendence  of  tho  enlarged 
station  buildings.  In  lieu  of  Gloucester-street, 
absorbed  in  the  station,  the  I'ailway  company 
have  undertaken  to  construct  a new  street  run- 
ning eastward,  at  the  soubhern  boundary  of  tho 
enlarged  station,  50  ft.  in  width,  forming  a 
junction  with  another  main  thoroughfare  called 
Copperas-hill. 

In  addition  to  the  purchase  of  the  property 
already  named  for  extending  the  Lime-street 
frontage,  the  enlargement  also  requires  the  pur- 
chase of  sixteen  other  streets  eastward,  contain- 
ing an  area  of  about  11,000  square  yards,  or 
between  two  and  three  acres  in  extent.  In  these 
several  streets  there  are  upwards  of  300  dwell- 
ings, all  of  which  will  have  to  be  demolished  for 
the  purposes  of  the  enlargement,  aud,  after  their 
demolition,  the  area  forming  the  sice  upon  which 
they  now  stand,  and  under  a portion  of  which 
the  tunnel  runs,  will  have  to  be  excavated  dowu 
to  the  railway  level,  in  order  to  obtain  the  in- 
creased station  area,  tho  tunnel  being  tb.is 
opened  out  to  such  increased  length.  This  ex- 
cavation will  be  one  of  the  heaviest  portions  of 
the  works^^and  will  involve  the  removal  of  several 
thousand  cubic  yards  of  tho  liai’d  sandstone  rock 
forming  the  stratum  below  tho  ground  level, 
which  averages  upwards  of  20  ft.  above  tho 
railw.ay. 

The  area  of  the  station  will  be  thus  increased 
to  nearly  GOO  fc.  iu  width,  and  700  ft.  in  length, 
covering  a space  of  about  eight  acres  in  e.xtent. 
This  increased  station  area  will  not  only  admic 
of  additional  lines  of  railway  and  platforms,  but 
also  enable  the  company  to  lengthen  the  latter 
to  a considerable  extent.  The  present  number 
of  double  lines  of  rails  are  to  bo  increased  by 
two,  together  with  additional  single  lines  and 
sidings,  whilst  there  will  be  two  additional  plat- 
forms, making  six  double  lines  of  rails  in  all, 
besides  the  single  lines  and  sidings,  and  five 
platforms,  about  550  ft.  in  length  each.  The 
whole  of  this  enlarged  station  space  will  be 
covered  over  by  a continuation  of  the  single 
span,  the  station  being  thus  one  of  the  largest 
passenger  stations  in  tho  country.  It  is  expected 
that  these  extensive  works  will  take  a period  of 
two  years  to  complete. 


AN  OBSERVATORY  IN  BiRHC.AGE  WALK. 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing 
along  Birdcage-walk  will  have  noticed,  during 
the  last  two  months,  a lofty  root  and  turret 
gradually  rising  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Queen’s  square  Place,  immediately  adjoining 
the  chapel  attached  to  the  Wellington  Barracks. 
The  structure  has  already  been  carried  up  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  is  a specially  promi- 
nent  feature  amidst  the  surrounding  mansions. 

The  tower  in  question  formsa  portion  of  addi- 
tional  buildings  which  are  in  progress  at  tho 
mansion  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Hankey.  The  main 
portion  of  the  building,  having  its  frontage  to 
Birdcage-walk,  has  been  raised  by  the  addiLiou 
of  another  story,  making  the  building  52  ft.  in 
height.  This  has  been  surmounted  by  a mansard 
roof,  32  fc.  high,  aud  about  16  ft.  wide  at  the 
summit.  The  elevation  of  the  roof  facing  Bird- 
cage-walk, and  also  that  to  the  west,  contains 
three  tiers  of  windows.  Rising  out  of  the 
mansard  roof  is  an  octagonal  turret,  34  ft.  high, 
which  has  now  been  carried  altno.sb  to  its  full 
height,  making  the  entire  height  of  the  building, 
from  the  ground-floor  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
IIS  ft.  The  tower  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a 
large  glass  dome,  about  12  ft.  higii ; the  extreme 
height  of  the  whole  elevation  to  the  apex  of  the 
dome  being  thus  130  ft.  Wo  understand  that  it 
is  intended  to  have  an  observatory  within  the 
dome  above  the  tower,  the  unusually  high  alti- 
tude securing  a commanding  view  of  the 
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metropolis  aiul  the  country  arounrl.  The  struc- 
ture at  present  Ins  a somowhat  ciinoua  aspect. 

Id  arlilition  to  the  works  abore  described,  the 
mansion  is  aksn  b’ing  still  further  enlarged  by 
the  erection  of  n long  wing  or  side  front,  one 
story  in  height,  carried  in  a woeterl/  direction 
from  the  main  building,  and  extending  153  ft. 
in  length.  The  architectural  character  of  the 
Birdcage-walk  frontage  of  this  now  structure  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  The  style  ia  Gothic,  and 
the  windows,  which  'are  twenty-fire  in  number, 
and  very  lofty,  are  carried  along  the  elevation 
in  an  irregular  line  of  angles.  The  basement 
of  this  new  building  will  contain  an  extensive 
range  of  apartments  for  the  domest'es  of  the 
establishment,  together  with  kitohon,  and  all 
cooking  and  culinary  rcqnirements.  One  por- 
tion of  the  structure  contains  a large  dining, 
room,  -10  ft.  in  Icngtli,  27  ft.  in  width,  and 
in  fr.  in  height  fmm  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
Tmmedia*^ely  adjoining,  and  approached  from  it, 
is  a billiard-room,  32  ft.  in  length  ; whilst  leading 
from  the  billiard-room  is  a drawing-room,  50  ft. 
in  lengtl),  and  22  ft.  in  height;  and  at  the 
extreme  west  end  is  an  organ  gallery,  with  a 
jdatform  and  orchestra  raised  several  feet  above 
the  floor  of  the  drawing-room,  32  fc.  in  length; 
the  entire  length  of  the  drawing-room  and  the 
organ.gallery  and  orchestra  being  85  ft. 

The  new  buildings  are  being  erected  from 
designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Jlankey  himself,  and 
are  being  carried  out  by  his  own  workmen. 


THE  ITAXSION  HOITSE. 

Thk  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Lmdon  has  lutL-ly  been  undergoing  renovation 
and  decoration.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
late  mayoralty,  it  was  partly  done  by  Messrs. 
Gillow.  The  various  works  just  completed 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Pitman  & 
Ctithbert.^on,  painters  to  the  corporation  of 
the  Cifv  of  L'lndon.  Tiio  north-east  staircase, 
which  ]■«  ornamented  with  bold  plaster  enrich- 
ments, now  obtains  notice,  the  old  dingy,  all. 
lirevak'iit  stone  colonr  having  been  superseded 
ly  two  shades  of  purplish  grey  and  blue  in 
tiu>  ceiling;  two  shades  of  green  in  the  wall 
pmda  and  styles,  and  the  enrichments  being 
picked  out  with  ivory  colour,  with  Etruscan 
'•ohinvs  (red,  green,  ochre,  and  black),  in  the 
d.ido. 

Th’  morning  clr.awing-rooms  contain  two 
elab  )r,ate  ceiliii:;^.  and  these  havo  boon  ]iainted 
in  sliad.-'s  of  warm  grey  and  silver  grey,  the 
mmldings  and  cnriLdiments  being  picked  out 
with  ivory  colonr,  and  further  relieved  with 
ilcepor  tintJ.  The  walls  are  painted  salmon 
cohmr,  with  tho  styles  soft,  duck-egg  green,  and 
T.lie  mouldings  picked  in  broken  white.  The  riclily 
carved  chinincypieces  have  been  etched  witli 
gold.  The  enfnincc-hali,  eecretary’.s  room,  and 
<ttl!er  parls  have  also  been  in  tho  decorator’s 
hand-'.  Tiie  capacious  saloon,  which  forma 
the  comniunication  between  the  two  ends  of 
the  bniiding  ori  the  ground  floor,  needs  to 
ba  taken  in  hand. 


America.  To  believe  that  any  one  can  possess  hi^ 
profound  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  his 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  f>)rms  of  architec- 
ture, combined  with  his  power  of  delineation  and 
vast  practical  experience,  and  yet  not  be  an  archi- 
tect, and  a great  architect,  is  opposed  both 
to  reason  and  common  sense.  Ha  is  acensed  by 
some  of  not  observing  in  his  buildings  the  prin. 
ciples  which  he  so  forcibly  inculcates  in  his 
books.  I can  only  reply,  that,  having  carefully 
and  criticallj'  examined  many  of  his  executed 
designs,  I have  never  yet  discovered  in  them  the 
slightest  contradiction  of  those  principles.  It  is 
true  that  his  architecture  is  not  a reproduction 
of  any  period  of  the  past,  although  it  is  founded 
on  the  study  of  every  phase  of  ancient  architec- 
ture, and  proceeds  by  exactly  tho  same  prin- 
ciples. And  no  doiibc  this  very  originality  is  an 
offence  to  such  as  are  wedded  to  particular  forms  . 
no  degree  of  perfection  would  ever  satisfy  them 
unless  presented  under  tho  forms  they  prefer. 
I am  happy  to  think,  however,  that  the  number 
is  daily  increasing  of  those  who  can  appreciate 
truth  and  beauty  under  whatever  garb  they  are 
presented,  and  I venture  to  hope  that  as  we 
make  ourselves  better  acquainted  wii  h the  works 
of  this  x’emarkable  man,  we  shall  discern  and 
acknowledge  their  peculiar  merit. 

I need  not  observe  that  in  criticising  contempo- 
rary architecture,  the  question  is,  not  wheiherit 
reproduces  more  or  less  exactly  tinie-honoured 
forma  (for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  all 
given  up  the  notion  of  proceeding  byway  of  renais- 
sance), but  whether  it  oxemplifles  the  invariu- 
hie  2)rinciples  of  Art ; whether  the  arrangements 
and  the  oonstniction  are  in  harmony  with  the 
requirements  and  with  the  means  ; and  whether 
both  are  clearly  expressed  in  the  general  design 
as  well  a.s  in  the  ornamentation, — in  a word, 
whether  knowledge  and  reason  havo  presided 
over  the  work. 

These  conditions  the  buildings  of  M.  Viollet- 
Ic-Duc  fulfil  in  a pre-eminent  degree.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  simplicity  and  perfection  of  his 


window.  In  .all  cases  whore  a trace  romainei 
sufficient  to  indicate  what  had  been,  Viollet-lel 
Due  bas  faithfully  reproduced  the  orlgiua; 
work  ; where  no  such  trace  existed,  he  has,  mqs. 
wisely  I think,  done  as  the  aucient  arcliitec; 
would  have  done  had  be  po.s8esscd  our  appliances: 
To  the  mere  antiquary,  this  part  of  Ins  restora' 
tions  will  have  but  little  interest,  but  to  the! 
practical  architect  it  is  by  far  the  most  instruo 
tive,  for  he  there  seas  tho  problem  resolved  ol 
the  employment  of  modern  materials  and  ap 
pliances  in  conforniif-y  with  the  ancient  and  ira 
mutable  principles  of  art.  At  Pierrefonds  it  was: 
the  questiou  of  cost,  as  well  as  of  durability 
that  determined  the  architect  to  employ  ironfoii 
tho  roofs  instead  of  timber,  at  a saving,  he  told 
me,  of  fully  one-third.  It  is  a mistake  to  say 
that  the  iron  principals  havo  spread  and  cracked 
the  walls  ; they  do  not  exert  the  least  thnisl 
upon  them.  The  slight  cracks  noticed  by  q 
corre.spondent  were  caused  by  the  inevitable 
setting  of  new  work  built  against  or  into  th?  old.i 
The  statement  is  equally  mistaken  with  regard 
to  the  chimhoy-flues,  which  have  been  con.i 
sbructed,  like  other  chimneys,  to  carry  up  thoi 
smoke,  which  function  they  effcetnally  per-<i 
formed  when  on  several  occasions  tho  fires  werec 
lighted. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  such  a restoration 
as  that  of  Pierrefonds,  I will  merely  remart 
that  had  the  chateau  been  left  in  ruin,  few  wouldl 
have  visited  it,  and  with  but  little  profit.  In  itst 
restored  grandeur  it  will  be  studied  by  crowds! 
of  earnest  stndeuts,  to  whom  it  will  prove  a 
veritable  school  of  architectural  art. 

Ben.ia.min  Bucknall. 


ECONOMIC  USE  OF  FUEL. 

It  ia  to  be  regretted  tliat  so  much  time  iai 
allowed  to  elapse  in  the  matter  of  the  competi-i 
tion  for  tho  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  of) 
Arts,  for  the  best  stoves,  or  other  apparatus,^ 


arrangements.  There  are  abundant  space  and  j invented,  to  obtain  a maximum; 

■ ■ ■ ■ of  wasted  room  of  heat,  and  tho  best  distribution,  from  a mini,  i 


M.  TfOLLET-LE-DCC  AS  AN  ARCUITECT. 

I n\v;-;  rrad  wic^  inlerest  seveml  articles  that 
have  lately  appeared  in  the  architectural  journals 
relative  to  the  restorations,  the  architecture,  and 
the  piiblislied  works  of  our  distinguished  con. 
fijmp  >rary.  Monsieur  Yiollct-le-D  ic  ; and  having 
just  cunpleted  a long  tour  in  Franco,  made 
]>t-incipally  with  the  object  of  seeing  and 
' xamining  his  buildings,  I Bhall  bo  glad  to  say 
a few  words  in  order  to  correct  what  I consider 
to  be  false  itnpressiotis  on  the  part  of  some 
Encrlish  architeots.  M.  Viollet-le-Dtic’s  ndinirablo 
books  are  too  well  known  and  (ippi'eciated  to  ojUI 
fur  ootnm<'nt  from  me,  and  1 am  imppy  to  believe 
t’nt  Mr.  Purges  is  as  pingular  in  his  opinion 
that,  the  “ Diufionnaire  ” is  danjerous,  as  he  i.s 
in  his  helii-f  that  it  would  be  better  for  tho 
interests  of  art,  were  there  no  musenma  or 
other  trac.’s  of  tlie  past.  Ilia  statement,  how- 
ever, that  few  read  the  “ Dictionnaire,"  is,  I 
f-ar,  but  too  true,  otherwise  it  wotihl  be 
dlfticnk  to  account  for  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion that  Viollet-U‘-Duc  is  distinguished  only  as 
an  archmologist  and  a writer,  and  not  as*  an 
architect ; for  I am  convinced  that  no  reader  of 
his  hooks  could  pos.sibly  entertain  this  most 
erroneous  opinion, — by  which  we  alone  are 
tiie  losers, — inasmuch  as  his  fame  as  an 
architect  ia  well  established  in  France,  and 
unquestioned  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  even  in 


ample  strength,  but  not  an  inch 
or  material.  The  construction  ia  ingenious, 
often  novel,  but  always  scientific.  The  general 
design  accurately  accords  with  and  clearly 
e.vpresaes  both  the  arrangement  and  the  con- 
struction. 

Every  detail  has  its  Taisan  d'etre,  and  is 
designed  to  serve  a practical  purpose,  a purpose 
that  its  form  exactly  interprets.  As  regards  his 
sculptures  and  paiuted  decorations,  — however 
much  their  purely  original  character  may  oifoiirl 
the  susci’ptibilities  of  those  whoso  studies  and 
tastes  run  in  a narrower  groove,  they  unques- 
tionably possess  iill  the  characteristics  of  real  art 
— vigour,  delicacy,  liarmon*-,  and  sobriety.  TJiey 
display  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  form.?, 
habits,  and  laws  of  nature,  as  also  of  ancient 
and  Eastern  art.  What  is  most  extraordinary  is 
their  almost  infinite  variety  : iM.  Viollet-le-D 
never  repeats  himself.  The  thought  and  care 
bestowed  on  the  execution,  in  tlie  drainage,  the 
ligliting  and  heating  of  his  structures,  the  pre- 
c iiitioiis  taken  to  secure  the  e.asy  escape  of  the 
water,  and  to  prevent  the  elFucts  of  damp  and 
decay,  all  denote  the  able  builder  and  the  artist 
who  loves  his  work.  ITis  buildings  are  marked 
by  an  entire  absence  of  affectation  ; all  ia  simple, 
«'asy,  and  natural, — tbe  natural  expression  of 
what  they  are.  Ilowever  sumptuous  hi.?  work, 
tiiere  is  a rule  to  svhioh  he  is  always  faithful, 
‘conomy  of  means  to  an  end, — there  is  nothing 
de  trop,  noihing  wasted,  evorythir.g  has  its  value 
in  the  construotion  and  the  design.  In  plain 
and  simple  work  he  is  never  common-pluce,  in 
his  most  splendid  ha  is  always  sober.  All  his 
structures  possess  the  chartn  of  art,  from  the 
little  lodge  at  Couoy,  so  perfectly  adapted  to  its 
piii'pose  ami  aitnaiion,  to  the  gr-and  jiioke  that  so 
nobly  crowns  the  cathedral  of  Nu'i'b  D.inu-, — 
which  for  the  science  of  its  constructicni  ami  the 
perfection  of  its  grace  may  well  compare  with 
tho  tl’iest  production.?  of  the  past,  and  of  itself 
amply  testifies  to  the  c msuinmate  architectural 
ability  of  its  designer.  As  to  M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
restorations,  they  are  executed  in  scrupulous 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  his 
interesting  essay  on  rcstordtion  in  the  Bict’aKi. 
iKZM'e,  and  am  done  in  a thoronglily  conservative 
spirit : tlie  old  surfaces,  and  even  the  old  stones, 
whore  good,  are  always  presf-rvud.  It  is  casv 
to  see  at  Pierrefonds,  where  the  old  work  ends 
and  the  new  begins. 

In  the  chapel  vaulting,  and  in  the  tracery  of 
the  rose-window,  may  be  seen  two  or  three 
untouched  old  atones  found  in  tho  dJiiris,  and 
from  which  he  reconstituted  tho  ceiling  and  tlie 


in  of  fuel.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  current 
winter  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  over,  before  i 
the  competition  can  be  completely  arranged,  I 
and  the  awards  made,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  I 
inasmuch  as  practical  results  from  the  exhibi-  ■ 
bition  may  be  reasonably  expected,  and  that  ' 
the  wasteful  and  extravagant  mode  of  apply-  • 
ing  fuel  for  djmestio  purposes  complained  of  t 
ia  proceeding  unchecked,  except  partially,  . 
perhaps,  as  a consequence  of  the  interesting  ; 
exhibition  of  cooking  stoves  and  ranges  at  tho  - 
late  Internationa!  Exhibition  at  Soutli  KHnsing.  . 
ton.  It  ia  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  c 
inventors  are  responding  freely  to  the  invita-  - 
tion  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  There  are  107  i. 
competitors,  and  a large  number  of  stoves  have  i 
been  already  sent  in,  but  in  many  instances  '! 
unaccompanied  by  the  data  necessary  to  f.irming 
a judgment  upon  tlieir  comparative  morics.  I 
The  council  have  issued  a circular  to  com. 
petitors  requiring  them  to  state  tho  d.ite  of  :1 
tlieir  invention;  the  special  novelties  claimed  i| 
in  either  construction  or  in  the  metlmd  of 
economising  fuel;  whether  any  particular  kind 
of  fuel  is  to  be  used,  and  what;  the  particu- 
bir  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee  is  invited  ; any  jibice  in  or  near  London 
where  tho  stoves  are  to  be  seen  in  action  ; and 
tbe  price  of  the  apparatus,  cost  of  fixing, 
facilifies  for  repair  or  renewal,  and  probable 
cost. 


EASTER  ISL.-^-ND  ANTIQUITIES. 

Some  interest  was  excited  by  particulars  and 
views  which  we  gave  iu  1870,  of  the  gigantic 
figures  and  heads  scattered  over  Easter  I.slaud, 
in  the  Pacific  Occam*  At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Anthropological  Institute,  Mr.  J.  Parkes 
Ilarrison,  father  of  the  gentleman  whose 
akiitchea  we  had  engraved,  exhibited  casts  of 
some  curiously-inscriliod  tablets  brought  from 
the  island.  Mr.  Harrison  st-ated  that  tlie  tablets 
were  found  in  18(59  by  tho  Fi-ench  missionaries 
I one  of  the  stone  houses  (styled  by  the  natives, 
Taura  lienga”),  once  inhabited  by'  tho  kings. 
They  wore  entrusted  to  the  captain  of  a Peru- 
vian man-of-war,  for  the  Government ; and  two 
of  them  arc  now  in  tlie  National  Museum  at 
Santiago  de  Ciiili:  a third  was  sent  to  Paris. 
Casts  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E. 
Roed,  who  is  attached  to  the  Museum  ; and 
copies  were  sent  to  London,  Berlin,  Cass^l, 
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anrl  Liverpool,  in  the  be^innin^  of  last  year 
(1873). 

Paper  impressiims  were  sent  over  three  years 
ago,  but  from  injuries  receipecl  in  tr.-.nsR, 
nothing  could  be  made  of  them ; and  Professor 
Huxley,  then  preddenb  of  the  Ethnological 
Society,  thought  tliey  were  merely  stamps  for 
tnai'king  cloth  without  any  meaning  ; and 
Petermann,  in  July,  1871,  adopted  this  view. 

On  examining  the  casts,  ho  had  found,  in 
addition  to  bird. headed  men  (with  the  heads  of 
albatrosses),  sharks,  &c.  (familiir  forms  in 
Easter  Island)  j numerous  other  signs,  repre- 
senting  snakes,  clubs,  animals  like  civets,  peli- 
cans  (conventionally  treated)  ; {penguins,  and 
men  with  faces  like  negrittos,  none  of  which 
forms  of  life  are  found  in  Easter  Island,  where 
the  only  quadruped  is  a rat,  the  only  land-bird 
a domeetio  fowl,  the  only  insect  a fly,  and 
very  few  fishes,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  sea 
round  Easter  Island,  in  which  is  the  cone  of  a 
volcano  as  lofty  ns  any  of  the  Andes. 

There  are  also  no  reptiles  in  the  inland.  The 
■negrittos  are  represented  as  daiioing  e,i  fete, 
with  numerous  fishes  arranged  in  lines.  The 
■women  danoo  by  themselves,  in  couples,  holding 
hands.  Thcro  are  also  plants  and  fruits  which 
are  foreign  to  Easter  Island. 

All  this  seems  to  show  that  strangers  arrived 
in  the  island  across  tho  Pacific,  who  introduced 
implements  and  arts,  which  distinguished  the 
Easter  Islanders  from  Polyne-sians  generally.  It 
is  not  believed  that  they  remained  in  the  island, 
— at  any  rate,  not  all  of  them. 

The  tablets  are  of  hard  wood,  a speciee  of 
mimosa.  They  aro  1 ft.  2 in.,  and  1 ft.  G in.  in 
length,  by  -l.^n.  and  5 in.  respectively.  They 
aro  probably  copies  of  earlier  tablets.  The  signs 
aro  engraved  on  both  aides,  eight  lines  on  tlie 
smaller  tablet,  and  twelve  on  tho  larger  one. 

In  every  alternate  lino  the  hioroglyhics  arc 
reversed  : so  ho  assumed  that  every  other  line  is 
to  be  passed  over  iu  r.ading  the  signs,  and 
then  the  tablet  being  turned  round,  tho  other 
alternate  lines  aro  read. 

^ As  the  faces  of  men  and  animals  look  to  the 
right,  tho  signs  aro  to  bo  read  from  risht  to 
left. 


BUILDING  IN  HACKNEY. 

It  is  fresh  in  the  ■minds  of  onr  readers  and 
the  general  public  that  before  the  close  of  tho  late 
year  we  made  some  statements  rc.^pecting  the 
homes  in  tho  districts  of  Homerton  and  Hackney 
Wick,  and  that  wo  challenged  a denial  of  them. 
The  upshot  was  the  appointment  of  a committee 
of  inquiry,  who  have  nnwlaid  their  report  before 
the  District  Board  of  Works.  This  report  was 
to  come  under  discu.ssion  at  tho  last  bi-monthly 
meeting  of  the  Board ; but,  owing  to  some  other 
busitjoss,  the  subject  was  postponed. 

We  are  not  as  yet  in  possession  of  any  of  tho 
■information  contained  in  the  report,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  wo  should  refrain  from 
saying  a word  further  on  the  matter  until  the 
recommendations  of  the  sanitary  committee 
were  made  known  ; bnfc  fresh  facts  have  come 
under  our  observation  this  week  which  render 
some  additional  words  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  public. 

Ihcro  is  a new  street  of  lioTises  in  course 
of  building  nearly  opposite  Ilomertou  Church, 
and  one  row  bucks  on  a narrow  passage  called, 
wo  believe,  Jlackintosh-lane.  The  garden  or 
yard  space  at  tho  back  of  this  row  of  houses  is 
being  e.xcavated  at  the  present  moment  to  the 
depth  of  18  fc.  or  20  ft.  for  the  whole  width  of 
the  garden  space  (several  yards  wide),  and  the 
hollow  is  being  fastly  filled  up  with  the  vilest 
street  and  house  rubbish,  brought  thither  by  the 
scavenger  or  dust  contractor  of  the  parish.  If  a 
few  feet  of  tho  garden  space  were  dug  out  to 
procure  suffioient  building  sand  for  the  houses 
on  the  site,  the  evil  would  be  small;  but  it  is 
otherwise,  and  the  sand  has  been  carted  away 
elsewhere  for  sale.  Here,  in  fact,  is  an  artificial 
“shoot”  of  monster  dimensions  created  ; good 
solid  ground  dug  out,  and  what  U little  less  than 
a leviathan  cesspool  established.  Id  must  be 
examined  to  bo  realised.  The  contents  are 
similar  to  what  we  liave  already  described  in 
relation  to  Hackney  Wick,— rotten  vegetable 
and  animal  matter,  ashes,  filth,  and  the  usual 
quota  of  broken  delf,  battered  tins,  bottles,  and 
misceliaiieous  r fuse  of  all  kinds.  It  is  an 
artificially,  created  swamp,  and  producer  of 
disease.  I 

If  no  powers  to  prevent  such  destructive  pro.  ! 
cceding.s  e-vUt,  they  must  be  obtained;  but  our' 
impression  is  that  they  already  exist.  I 


NEW  FACTORY  PREMISES  AT  WALSALL. 

A L.tRos  block  of  buildings  Ins  bion  nearly 
completed  for  a firm  of  merchants  and  saddlers’ 
ironmongers  in  Freer-street,  for  the  purposes  of 
their  extensive  buainosa,  the  manufacturing 
branchoa  of  which,  hitherto  scattered  in  v.arious 
parts  of  the  town,  are  henceforth  to  be  concen- 
trated under  tho  same  roof.  The  buildings  have 
a frontage  of  101  feet  to  the  street,  anffin  tho 
main  part  a dopth  of  -il  feet,  but  two  wings, 
each  22  foet  wide,  aro  carried  back  40  feet  far- 
ther, and  beyond  these  ag.ain  are  tho  ourriers’ 
shops  and  yard  extending  tho  whole  length  of 
tbo  land,  or  1 Wj  feet  from  end  to  end.  Tho 
materials  used  aro  B'rmingham  pressed  rod 
bricks  with  ornamental  string-courses  and  varie- 
gated arches  over  tho  windows  and  doors,  with 
an  elaborate  brick  and  stone  cornice.  The  centre 
part  of  this  elevation  projects  somewhat,  and  is 
relieved  by  scroll  ornaments  of  carved  stone, 
and  tho  trade-mark  of  the  firm,  also  carved  in 
stone  in  tho  centre  of  the  pediment,  while  the 
windows  in  this  part  are  of  double  size,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a coloured  brick  column  with 
stone  cap.  Tho  building  is  divided  into  four 
floors,  in  addition  to  the  basement,  and  includes 
offices,  packing-rooms  for  the  homo  and  foreign 
markets,  workshops,  show-rooms,  stores,  stock- 
rooms,  &c.  A lift,  from  tho  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Bunnett  & Co.,  London,  and  capalile  of 
lifting  half  a ton,  oominunioatos  with  the  cliirer-  ■ 
ent  floors.  The  whole  building  is  heated  by 
steam;  lavatories  are  placed  on  every  landing; 

the  internal  arrangements  and  communioations 

are  complete.  The  archifoct  is  Mr.  II.  Chamber- 
lain,  and  the  builder  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  both  of 
Walsall.  The  cost  of  the  structure  will  be  about 
10,01)01.  Plainly  through  the  genero-iity  of 
Messrs.  Brace  & Co.,  the  proprietor.?,  a work- 
men’s "rearing  supper”  has  taken  place  iu  tho 
Dragon  Assembly-room,  Walsall. 


A LARGE  AQU-\RIUM  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

The  extensive  and  varied  public  aquarium  at 
Brighton  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  establish- 
merit  of  similar  institutions  in  other  large  tovvna, 
and  it  has  just  transpired  that  an  aquarium  upon 
a large  scale  is  about  to  be  constructed  in  Liver, 
pool.  The  announcement  of  the  fact  lias  been 
made  by  Mr.  Willert  Beale,  who  is  connected 
with  a new  chib  for  the  middle  and  industrial 
classes,  which  has  been  recently  established  in 
Liverpool.  Mr.  Beale  states  that  he,  and  those 
with  whom  he  is  associated,  have  for  some  time 
had  tho  undertaking  under  their  consideration, 
and  that  it  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  uegotia- 
tions  aro  in  progress  for  the  acquisition  of  an 
appropriate  site,  and  that  the  aquarium  will  be 
completed  and  opened  during  the  current  year. 
The  plans  are  of  a comprehensivo  character, 
aud  in  addition  to  the  portion  of  the  intench'd 
structure  to  bo  set  apart  f.>r  the  aquarium  itself, 
they  include  a lecture  and  concert  room,  togetlmr 
with  a high-class  restaurant,  all  of  which  will 
communicate  with  the  corridors  of  the  aquarium 
Mr.  Beale  is  right  in  saying  that  the  inodoni 
aquarium  comliinea  a larger  amount  of  non- 
compulsory  education  with  greater  powers  of 
attraction  than  any  other  exhibition  of  its  kind, 
and  that  it  will  in  time  teach  us  a better  mode 
of  capture,  and  tell  ns  much  that  we  ought  to 
know,  hut  do  not  now  know,  about  food  of  fiahns 
generally.  We  understand  that  the  site  of  the 
intended  aquarium  will  he  in  close  proximity  to 
tho  Mersey,  from  which  it  will  bo  furnished  with 
water,  in  a manner  similar  to  the  aquarium  at 
Brightou. 


ASPHALTE,  WOOD,  OR  GRANITE,  FOR 
STREET  TRAFFIC. 

A REPORT  to  the  Commissiiiners  of  Sewers,  by 
their  engineer  and  surveyor,  Mr.  Haywood,  con- 
tains  the  results  of  somu  useful  ohsewations  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  paving 
materials  now  employed  in  the  metropolis.  Mr, 
Hayward  states  that  in  tlie  reference  made  to 
him  ho  was  directed  to  cause  observations  to  be 
made  as  to  the  number  of  accidents  befalling 
horses  on  tho  usphalte,  wood,  anti  gmanite  pave- 
ments, under  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  cir- 
cumsfancpp,  distinguishing  the  different  results 
under  difft-rent  comlitions  of  weather,  and  show, 
ing  the  per.ccntnge  of  accidents,  with  any  o'her 
particulars  wortliy  of  notice.  Tim  observations 
w’ftre  made  during  fifty  days  in  the  months  of 
Match  and  April  last,  and  the  pavements 
selected  for  observation  were  the  n.spbalte  p.avc.  | 
nient  of  Cbcapside  and  the  Poult’v,  the  granite 


pavements  of  King  William-street  and  part  of 
Cannon-street,  the  improved  wood  pavement  in 
King  William-street  and  Gracechurch-streeb,  and 
the  ligno-mineral  pavomont  (Trenaunay’e  patent) 
in  Graceoh'ircli-street.  The  results  of  the  trial 
are  thus  stated  in  the  report : — 

“Oitha  averAjjp  of  thn  while  fifty  days’  ohiervations 
the  granite  was  fund  to  bp  most  slippery,  the  a<iphalt0 
next  30.  and  the  wood  thn  le.ast.  Separating  the  aecidoots 
under  three  conditions  of  surface  as  regards  Tnoisture,  it 
aipears  that  asphalte  was  most  slippery  when  merely 
damp,  and  safest  when  drv ; that  granite  was  most 
slippery  when  dry,  anil  safest  when  wet;  that  wood  was 
most  sliopery  when  wet,  and  safe.st  when  dry;  that  when 
the  Rcirfiice  of  Ihe  pavements  was  een»ra)ly  dry,  griin'to 
was  the  most  slippery,  and  wood  the  least  Blippcry  ; that 
when  the  surfaceofthep'ivt’raontw.is  damp  in diirer^-nt  de- 
grees asphdte  was  the  most  slippery  and  wood  the  least 
slippery  ; and  that  when  the  surface  of  the  parements  wits 
wet  asphalte  was  the  most  slippery  and  granite  tlie  least 
s'lppery.  That,  on  tho  whole,  wood  was  less  slippory 
than  either  asphaltn  or  granite  j that  if  the  oliservalions 
on  lha  ligno-minei-ul  psri.ig  be  olimin-ited.  and  the 
miproved  wood  pavement  alone  talten  tor  comparison 
wood  was,  on  the  whole,  less  slippery  than  either  usphalte 
or  granite  in  a raarlced  degree,  it  only  being  inferior  to 
grani^  when  the  pavements  were  wet,  and  tim  difference 
then  between  tlio  wood  and  the  granite  being  inccuisid-*r- 
able.  T'lat  of  chose  aecidents  svhich  are  most  obstructive 
to  the  tniffii?  ns  well  a<  most  injurious  to  the  horses, 
asphalto  had  the  greatest  proportion,  granite  the  next, 
asd  wood  Ihe  least,  and  the  greatest  proportion  of  «cci- 
ilenta  on  all  the  pavements  was  to  horses  and  vehicles 
drawn  by  three  or  more  horses  ; and  that  had  the  granite 
been  under  as  favouralde  conditions  as  tho  asphalte  anil 
the  wood,  the  results  w.iuld  h ive  been  more  in  favour  of 
the  granite,  although  to  what  extent  cannot  be  stated.” 

Iq  concluding  liia  report,  which  will  repay 
careful  study,  Mr.  Haywood  recouimenda  that 
observations  should  be  made  at  a seasou  dif- 
ferent from  that  at  svhich  those  reported  on 
were  taken. 


RE-OPENIKG  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE 
LIBRARY. 

By  invitation  of  tho  committee  of  the  Post- 
offioe  library,  a large  company  assembled  on 
Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  in  the  galleries 
of  ths  new  Post-office  buildings,  St.  Martin’s-le. 
Grand,  to  inaugurate  the  re-openiug  of  the 
library.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  the  newly-appointed 
Postmaster-general,  presided,  ns  far  as  chair- 
manship was  practicable,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man  being  supported  by  Mr.  Scudamore  and  the 
principal  officers  of  tho  telegraph  branch.  There 
were  also  present  Mr.  Culley,  the  engineer-in- 
chief ; Mr.  Winter,  the  assiatimt  engiueer-in- 
oliief;  and  the  divisional  engineers,  and  various 
other  officials.  I^Ir.  Frederic  Hill,  assistant 
secretary  of  tlie  Post-offico,  aOo  attended  ; and 
his  brother.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  although  not  able 
to  be  present,  contributed  one  or  two  objects  of 
extreme  intere-t.  Tlie  galleries,  which  were  deco- 
rated  with  flags, were  divided  into  sections,  each 
a centre  of  interest  throughout  the  evening.  Iu 
the  south-west  gallery  there  was  arranged  a 
museum  of  early  telegraphic  instruments  and 
appliances,  the  latest  improvements  in  the 
-science  of  telegraphy  being  illustra’ed  by  tho 
mode  of  transmitting  news  to,  aud  receiving 
messages  simnltaneousl.y  from,  rinetoen  of  the 
larger  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  new  process 
■if  despatching  messages  simultimeously  in  op- 
posifo  directions  through  a singln  wire  by  tho 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Steam’s  invention,  was 
worked  throughout  tho  evening,  communication 
liaving  been  effected  for  the  purpose  wii  h South- 
impton.  In  tho  central  gallery  there  were  wires 
working  in  direct  communication  with  Aiistnlia, 
India,  Teheran,  America,  St.  I’etorhiirg,  Paris, 
and  Berlin,  the  process  being  rivalled  in  intere.st 
by  the  action  of  the  pnenmiitio  tubes  which 
connect  the  Central  Telegraph  Station  with  tho 
principal  offices  for  the  collection  and  delivery 
of  messages  in  the  mefropoh’s.  Them  w.as  also 
in  this  gallery  a working  model  of  the  travel- 
ling post-office,  with  tlio  appiratns  fur  the  re. 
ceipt  and  dolivery  of  tlie  mails  while  the  train 
is  iu  motion. 


REBUILDING  AND  ENLARGEMENT  OF 
CLARENCE  HOUSE. 

Dl'inNO  the  last  few  months,  Clar-'nco  Hoase, 
hitherto  posses-^iog  few  claims  to  arohi-eetural 
distinction,  has  been  in  course  of  reconstruction, 
in  anticiparion  of  the  npprnaching  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  rebuilding  and 
enlargement  of  the  mansion  is  now  oxtemallv 
approaching  completion,  the  new  and  extended 
elevation  facing  the  Dfall,  between  Stafford 
House  and  St.  James’s  Palace,  liaving  already 
been  canded  np  to  the  top  story,  and  in  tho 
course  of  a week  nr  two  it  will  be  covered  iu. 
One  portion  of  the  works  includes  extensive 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  west  frontage  of 
the  buildings,  where  was  formerly  the  maia 
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entrance.  Estemally,  this  has  already  heen 
completed.  The  portico  entrance,  together  with 
the  projecting  columns  and  balcony  above,  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  entrance  is  closed, 
and  in  this  portion  of  the  elevation,  as  well  as 
in  that  part  above  forming  the  first  floor, 
three  lai'ge  windows  have  been  placed.  In 
front  of  the  new  elevation  overlooking  St. 
James’s  Park  there  will  be  a gateway,  and  the 
new  entrance  to  the  mansion  will  be  through 
this  gateway,  and  under  a large  portico, 
within  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing. Another  story  has  also  been  added  to  the 
west  frontage.  The  frontage  to  St.  James’s 
Park,  together  with  that  portion  of  the  recon- 
structed and  enlarged  apartments  in  the  rear 
of  it,  are  being  erected  on  the  site  of  old  buildings 
extending  to  St.  James’s  Palace,  which  have 
been  demolished  for  the  purpose,  and  also  on  a 
space  adjoining,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a 
court-yard.  On  the  area  thus  utilised  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  mansion,  in  addition  to  a 
spacious  basement  which  contains  the  general 
domestic  offices  and  servants'  apartments,  the 
building  is  carried  to  a height  of  three  stories, 
to  a certain  depth  from  the  front  j but  that 
portion  of  the  rear  is  only  one  story  in  height, 
and  will  be  exclusively  set  apart  as  the  dormi- 
tones  of  domestics.  The  additional  apartments 
in  the  enlarged  mansion  will  be  altogether  about 
forty  in  number,  the  officers  in  connexion  with 
the  comptroller’s  departments  occupying  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ground-floor.  The 
Duke’s  private  apartments,  and  those  of  the 
principal  members  of  his  suite,  will  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  first  floor,  and  the  general  bed- 
rooms  and  other  apartments  in  the  floors  above. 
The  works  connected  with  the  internal  decora- 
tions and  fittings  will  occupy  some  time,  and  it 
is  not  supposed  the  mansion  will  be  ready  for 
reception  before  April  or  May.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  understood  that  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  on  arrival  in  London  after  their  mar- 
riage, will  take  up  their  residence  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  Messrs.  Waller  & Sons,  of  Lyell- 
street,  Belgrave-square,  are  carrying  out  the 
works. 


VENTILATION. 

AN  A-B-C  HINT  FBOiT  AMERICA. 

Amidst  the  many  eSbrts  that  have  heen  made 
to  introduce  some  reliable  system  of  admitting 
fresh  air  and  removing  foul  air  from  our  public 
halls  and  private  homes,  I have  often  thought 
that  the  more  perfect  ventilation  of  our  “ closets  ” 
was  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  important  sani- 
tary problems  to  work  out.  Beginning  with  such 
as  our  smallest  apartment,  surely  we  might 
expect  that  fresh  air  could  be  led  in  as  simply  as 
pure  water,  and  that  the  expulsion  of  vitiated 
air  could  be  managed  as  easily  as  the  carrying 
away  of  foul  matter  in  the  soil-pipes.  The 
closets  in  many  dwellings  are  so  placed  that 
they,  having  no  direct  communications  with  the 
external  atmosphere,  require  above  all  other 
apartments  an  ever-acting  extract-floe  such  as  I 
would  now  describe,  namely,  an  air-pipe  as  many 
inches  in  diameter  as  is  the  soil-pipe,  fitted  up  so 
as  to  extend  from  the  top  of  the  closet-seat  to  the 
apexof  the  roof  j 5 ft.  from  the  floor  a gas- j et  placed 
in  this  pipe,  within  a glass  globe  lauthorn,  closely 
connected  with  the  pipe  both  above  and  below, 
will  insure  an  upright  draught,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  light  required  in  many  interior- 
placed  waterclosets.  This  simple  mode  of  direct 
expulsion  of  fonl  air  from  its  too  frequent  source 
has  been  strongly  urged  for  the  last  thirty  years 
by  Frederick  Emerson,  brother  of  the  most  pro- 
found thinker  in  America.  There  his  simple 
form  of  tube  ventilation  has  proved  the  best  of 
all  the  many  forms  yet  introduced  there;  and, 
as  it  may  be  suggestive  of  a very  economical 
mode  of  ventilating  any  building  that  has  been 
erected  devoid  of  such  arrangements,  I will  now 
give  the  "rules  for  making  Etnerson’s  ventilator 
as  entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the 
year  1848,  by  Frederick  Emerson,  iu  the  Clerk’s 
Office  of  the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A."  The  tube  of  the  ventilator  may  be  of 
any  practicable  size,  and  the  dimensions  of  all 
the  other  parts  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  as  follows: — 

The  base  of  the  conic  frustrum  (or  collar)  and 
the  top  or  disk  should  be  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  tube.  The  angle  of  the  collar  to  be  43  deg. 
The  height  of  the  disk  or  top  above  the  collar 
should  be  fi-lOths  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube, 
or  less  where  it  is  important  to  keep  out  the 
rain.  The  length  of  the  tube  below  the  collar 


should  never  be  less  than  ono-and-a-balf  dia- 
meter of  the  tube.  The  size  of  the  tube  should 
be,  for — 

25  persons,  one  tube  of  10  in.,  or  two  of  7 


60 

100 

300 


700 


10 


30 


33.  &c. 

The  tubes  should  be  made  out  of  galvanized 
sheet  iron. 

When  a church  or  thinly-occupied  hall  is  to  be 
ventilated,  the  sizes  given  in  the  foregoing  table 
will  answer  for  two  or  three  times  the  number 
of  persons  stated  in  the  first  column. 

'There  should  be  two  ventiducts  or  flues  fr 
the  room  to  the  ventilator,  one  at  the  ceiling 
and  the  other  at  the  floor,  with  horizontal  slit 
openings  there,  each  of  which  should  be  equal 
to  one-half  area  of  the  ventiduct,  the  upper  open, 
ing  being  provided  with  a shatter  to  close  when 
the  room  is  cold  ; but  the  lower  opening  should 
always  be  open  to  carry  off  the  vitiated  air,  and 
then  the  room  will  never  feel  close  or  foul. 

A house  warmed  by  open  fire-places  does  not 
require  as  large  ventilators  as  where  stoves  or 
steam-pipes  are  used ; neither  does  it  require 
ventilators,  excepting  at  the  ceiling. 

An  American  architect,  who  in  his  youth 
studied  under  Dr.  Reid  when  in  Edinburgh,  visit 
ing  this  country  twice  since  1837,  does  not  think 
our  ideas  of  ventilation  in  1873  are  abreast  of 
those  expounded  by  Emerson  in  1848,  who,  no 
doubt,  had  Dr.  Reid’s  ideas  to  guide  him  to 
further  his  views,  the  utility  of  which  has  been 
found,  after  thorough  practical  application  to 
any  building. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr,  architect,  Pittsburgh,  Ea., 
says,  " I have  proved  the  truth  of  his  theories  in 
my  practical  experience.”  James  Kerb. 


THE  L-iDIES’  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL, 
BELFAST. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  memorial  stone 
of  the  building  now  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
Belfast  Collegiate  School  for  Young  Ladies,  has 
taken  place  at  the  Lower  Crescent,  in  presence 
of  a large  and  distinguished  assemblage.  The 
Ladies’  Collegiate  School  was  commenced  in 
1859,  by  Mrs.  Byers,  who,  finding  that  her  efforts 
to  introduce  into  Belfast  high-class  education 
for  ladies,  have  been  attended  with  success,  re- 
solved  upon  erecting  large  and  commodious 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  her  in- 
creasing collegiate  establisment.  These  build- 
ings, which  have  now  attained  considerable 
height,  occupy  the  large  block  of  ground  be- 
tween  the  University-road  and  the  Lower  Ores- 
cent  houses,  presenting  a frontage  of  about 
75  ft.  to  the  former,  from  which,  however,  it 
will  be  about  40  ft.  distant,  and  of  116  ft.  to  the 
latter,  having  on  this  side  a southern  aspect 
upon  the  open  space  of  the  Crescent  Gardens. 
The  boarding  department  is  separated  from  the 
schools,  and  occupies  about  one-half  of  the  space 
next  University-road,  from  which  it  is  entered 
by  an  ornamental  porch.  The  schools  are  placed 
at  the  end  farthest  from  the  road,  and  have 
their  main  entrance  from  the  Lower  Crescent. 
The  common  hall  is  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  15  ft. 
high,  having  at  one  end  two  large  rooms  for  the 
preparatory  school,  one  end  which,  by  drawing 
aside  curtains  ordinarily  separating  them,  can 
be  added  to  the  common  hall,  thus  making  it 
69  ft.  by  30  ft.  A spacious  staircase  from  the 
hall  leads  to  three  floors  above  the  ground-floor. 
On  the  first  floor  there  are  large  class-rooms, 
music-rooms,  and  cloak-room.  The  second 
floor  is  fitted  up  with  separate  sleeping  cham- 
bers. The  third  floor,  which  is  lighted  by  large 
dormer  windows  on  opposite  sides  of  the  roof, 
will  also  be  approached  in  a similar  manner. 
The  boarding  department  has  on  ground-floor, 
porch  and  inner  hall,  from  which  visitors’ 
parlonr,  study,  and  large  dining-room  are  ap- 
proached. At  the  rear  are  placed  the  house- 
keeper’s-room,  kitchen,  and  all  the  requisite 
offices  connected  therewith.  The  first  floor  above 
this  is  occupied  by  a large  drawing-room,  with 
semicircular  bay  window  of  three  lights,  in  the 
side  facing  University-road,  and  class-rooms  and 
study.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  occupied 
by  bed-rooms,  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.  An 
infirmary  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  be  quite 
separated  from  the  house  if  needed,  having  a 
special  entrance  to  itself.  The  open  space  at 
the  rear  of  the  school  buildings  will  be  prepared 
for  a playground,  having  a covered  way  leading 


to  it  from  the  rear  of  the  school-hall.  The  ex-  • 
tenor  walls  of  the  buildings  throughout  are  of  ' 
selected  Scrabe  sbooe,  with  the  dressings  of  ' 
doors,  windows,  and  chimneys  chiselled  and 
chamfered.  The  contractor  for  the  entire  work  : 
is  Mr.  Robert  Corry,  of  Donegall  Pass;  and  1 
Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie  are  the  architects. 


EDINBURGH. 

The  new  Free  Church  at  Morningside  ia  i 
almost  completed.  It  is  far  from  being  a satis.  . 
factory  example  of  modern  Gothic,  either  as  i 
regards  composition  or  detail.  Church  aud  1 
spire  seem  not  to  be  on  good  terms  with  each  i 
other  and  do  not  unite  happily.  The  buttresses  i 
are  attenuated,  the  pinnacles  spikey,  the  mould-  . 
ings  feeble,  and  the  general  effect  poor.  The  i 
cause  of  this  may  not  altogether  be  attributed  1 
to  want  of  skill  in  the  architect,  but  may  pro-  • 
bably  arise  from  his  having  been  too  ambitious,  , 
and  attempting  more  than  the  means  at  his  i 
command  justified.  A wise  reserve  seems  to  be  : 
one  of  the  characteristics  which  the  Edinburgh  : 
architect  is  slow  to  leai'n  ; sordid  pretentious-  • 
ness  is  a quality  which  had  better  not  appear  in  i 
any  building,  particularly  in  one  devoted  to  the  ) 
worship  of  the  Deity.  Richness  and  grandeur  : 
are  certainly  desirable,  if  they  can  be  attained  ; ; 
but  when  they  cannot,  it  is  better  to  accept  the  t 
conditions  and  strive  to  produce  a simple  and  I 
inoffensive  work,  which  need  not  on  that  account;  ; 
be  ineffective. 

The  attempt  to  raise  a national  memorial  to  > 
John  Knox  has  resulted  in  failure,  the  funds  i 
collected  being  only  sufficient  for  a statue. 

A committee  has  been  formed,  with  the  Duke  i 
of  Buccleuoh  as  chairman,  lor  the  purpose  of  t 
erecting  a memorial  to  the  late  Dean  Ramsay.  . 
It  is  to  take  the  shape  of  a recumbent  figure,  , 
surmounted  by  a canopy.  The  execution  of  the  ) 
figure  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  John  Steoll,  , 
R.S.A.,  and  the  design  for  the  canopy  to  Mr,  . 
Burges.  The  site  it  is  to  occupy  is  on  the  open  i 
ground  to  the  south-east  of  St.  John’s  Church,  , 
facing  Princes-street. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  laying  out  the  s 
space  of  ground  to  the  north-west  of  the  city  j 
between  the  Queensferry-road  and  Comely-bank.  . 
The  situation  is  a remarkably  fine  one,  aud  the  ) 
ground-plan  is  satisfactory;  but  the  elevations  j 
are  of  that  stereotyped  commou-place  desorip-  - 
tion  prevalent  in  the  new  town.  So  long  as  this  i 
sort  of  work  ‘pays,  it  appears  to  be  useless  to  >| 
plead  for  anything  more  arti.stic. 

On  the  East  Coates  Estate  building  operations  i 
are  still  in  progress.  Some  of  the  elevations  here  : 
are  not  devoid  of  a certain  degree  of  elegance  il 
and  dignity. 

A large  extent  of  ground  is  to  bo  opened  op  i 
for  building  purposes  at  the  Easter-road,  adjoin.  . 
ing  Leith.  The  site  is  well  adapted  for  manu- 
facturing  premises  aud  workmen's  dwellings.  Ifc  ;i 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  amenity  of  the  ii 
city  could  manufacturers  be  attracted  to  this  i: 
quarter,  as  they  have  begun  to  encroach  upon  n 
the  suburbs,  where  their  uresence  is  decidedly 
objectiouable.  ; 


LONDON  TOPOGRAPHY. 

I HAVE  strung  together  a few  queries  in  il 
the  hope  of  clearing  up  some  doubtful  points  of  i 
interest'in  London  topography. 

1.  The  primitive  form  of  Wych-street  is  stated  ' 
as  " Via  de  Aldwyk  ” ; what  was  this  old  wick  ; : 
old  village  ? The  line  of  traffic  trends  up  Drury-  . 
lane  to  St.  Giles’s  ; was  the  hospital  of  St.  Giles  : 
planted  in  this  old  village,  or  is  “ wyk  ” merely  • 
vicus,  a way  ? This  would  bring  us  back  to  " old  : 
street  way,”  perhaps  a line  of  traffic  to  the  > 
N.IV.,  before  the  thoroughfare  across  Holbora-  ■ 
bridge  was  laid  open. 

2.  What  ia  the  natural  elevation  of  that  plat-  • 
form  on  which  St.  Martin’s  Church  and  the  : 
National  Gallery  now  stand  ? 

3.  What  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  the  exten-  . 
sive  system  of  vaults  belonging  to  St.  Martin’s  i 
parish  ? Iu  other  words,  are  these  vaults  iu  the  i 
natural  level,  or  are  they  excavated  ? 

4.  What  are  the  superficial  strata  shown  by  • 
Messrs.  Easton  & Amos,  ia  boring  for  the  : 
artesian  wells  in  Orange-street. 

5.  From  what  circumstance  arose  the  desig-  ■ 
nation  of  Castle-street,  Loicester-square  ? 

6.  Has  Carlton-Housa-tf-rrace  any  natural  : 
basis,  or  is  it  a purely  artificial  elevation  ? 

Civis. 

***  As  these  queries  cut  into  a good  many  ’ 
subjects,  it  is  hoped  that  respondents  will  cou-  • 
fine  themselves  strictly  to  the  salient  points. 
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“LIFE  IN  QEEAT  CITIES.” 

THE  IJWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOH  I.V  LIVEEI'OOL. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Beard,  of  Liverpool,  known 
as  an  eloquent  Unitarian  minister,  is  giving  a 
series  of  lectures  in  ibat  town  on  “ Life  in  Great 
Cities.”  The  fii-st  of  these  was  delivered  on 
Sunday  evening  last,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  remarkable  statements  were  made  as  to 
the  unhealthy  and  degraded  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  in  certain  districts  in 
Liverpool.  In  the  first  instance,  he  pointed  out 
the  violent  contrasts  of  riches  and  poverty,  of 
intellect  and  ignorance,  which  were  character, 
istic  of  all  great  cities.  Referring  to  the  cities 
of  London,  New  York,  Cliicago,  St.  Louis,  Paris, 

Berlin,  Vienna,  and  others,  lie  observed  that  in 
a great  city  the  characteristics  of  the  civilisa- 
tion to  wliich  it  belonged  were  brought  together 
in  the  most  intense  form,  and  in  the  strongest 
contrast,  and  these  contrasts  were  strikingly 
remarkable,  especially  those  between  wealth  and 
poverty.  Adverting  more  especially  to  Liver- 
pool,  he  dwelt  upon  the  vast  evidences  of  wealth 
and  luxury  there  j and  then,  as  a counter  picture, 
drew  attention  to  the  life  and  character  of  some 
of  the  dwellings  to  bo  found  in  some  of  the 
courts  in  the  town.  Selecting  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dale-street,' one  of  the  main 
thoronglifures  in  Liverpool,  he  said: — “There 
aro  houses  here  where  there  is  a family  on  every 
floor — almost  in  every  room ; no  decent  places 
on  which  to  lie  at  night;  no  table  on  which  to 
place  tlieir  coarse  and  scanty  food;  everything 
dirty;  everything  repulsive;  everything  show° 
ing  the  very  depth  of  destitution.  I will  not 
ask  what  the  cause  of  all  this  is,  but  there  it  is  ; 
and  lot  me  ask  you  to  contrast  it  with  what  I 
have  told  you  ot  the  wealth  nf  Liverpool,  and 
surely  never  was  any  more  hideous  contrast  put 
before  the  minds  of  thoughtful  people.”  The 
lectures,  five  in  number,  are  to  be  continued 
weekly. 

IIARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS’  STATE  PRISON 
IN  SHEFFIELD  MANOUR. 

There  is  a very  interesting  architectural  relic 
in  the  suburbs  of  Sheffield,  connected  with  the 
long  imprisonment  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in 
England,  which  has  received  no  notice  from  her 
various  historians,  hecanso  its  e.xistence  and 
authenticity  have  only  very  recently  become 
known.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  15GS  tliat 
iMary  was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  on  the  28t]i  November,  1570, 
he  removed  lier  to  his  strongest  fortified  resi- 
dence, Sheffield  C-oatle,  where  she  remained,  with 
short  intervals  of  change  to  Buxton,  and  Cliats- 
worth,  and  Sheffield  ilnnour,  during  the  lung 
space  of  fourteen  years. 

Sheffield  llanonr,  now  a complete  min,  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  castle.  She  was  first  taken 
tliere,  whilst  her  apartments  were  being  cleansed 
at  the  castle,  about  eighteen  months  after  sho. 
came  to  Slieflield  ; and  Sir  Henry  Percy  very 
nearly  contrived_  her  escape.  The  building  al- 
luded to,  as  still  existing,  must  liave  Ijoen 
specially  erected  as  a safer  cage  for  the  captive. 

Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  the  learned  historian  of 
the  district,  always  knew  that  it  was  built  by 
the  Earl  who  had  the  care  of  the  Queen  ; but  he 
thought  it  was  merely  a lodge  to  the  old 
Manour  House.  For  a long  period  it  has  been 
occupied  as  the-  farm-house  belonging  to  the 
Manonr  farm  ; and,  both  externally  and  within, 

Jt  underwent  alterations  and  adaptations  to  suit 
the  tenant  farmer.  The  Rev.  J.  Stacye,  president 
of  the  Sheffield  Architectural  Society,  drew 
attention  to  the  belief,  that  it  was  originally 
used  for  the  custody  of  tho  Queen;  and  when 
the  British  Arclimological  Association  met  in 
bheffieki,  in  August  last,  the  members  confirmed 
his  conjectures.  Already  had  the  Duke  of  Nor. 

Iblk,  the  owner  cf  the  property,  been  convinced 
of  its  character,  and  ordered  its  restoration ; and 
the  out  shown  in  our  columns  gives  an  accurate 
representation  of  tho  edifice,  as  it  appears  after 
renewal  of  its  original  features. 

T-he  stucco  outside  has  been  removed,  and 
shows  thick  walls,  roughly  and  hastily  put  to- 
gether.' A doorway  has  been  opened,  which 
leads  directly  to  a narrow  spiral  staircase,  which 
is  lighted  by  the  small  windows  at  the  side.  On 
the  ground-floor  are  two  rooms,  which  were 
evidently  the  guardroom  for  Shrewsbury’s  re- 
tainers,  with  a kitclien  adjoining.  Access  to 
these  was  obtained  through  a door,  which  is  now 

built  up.  On  the  first-floor  are  two  chambers,  * Sheffield  : Past  and  Present.  Bein-  a Bioeraphv  of 
the  larger  one  liaving  a patterned  ceiling  in  com-  SdO  years.  By  the  Rev.  Allred  Gatty. 

partments,  and  which  must  have  been  the  room  Ben  i;  Pt^Ecc’eslIeld.  Sheffield:  Rodgers.  Loudon: 


occupied  by  the  queen’s  lady  attendants,  with  a 
sleeping-chambor  adjoining.  The  larger  room 
above  is  evidently  the  royal  captive’s  state 
prison.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  richly 
embossed  with  the  heraldic  charges  of  the 
Talbot  family,  and  has  rose,  pomegranate,  and 
fleur-de-lis  ornamentations.  Over  the  fireplace 
IB  the  efu-l’s  coat  of  arms,  slightly  differing  in 
the  garter-plate  from  that  of  liis  two  preceding 
ancestors  and  his  son.  It  contains  the  quarter- 
mgs  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  from  whom  he  was 
maternally  descended;  and,  as  Queen  EUzabeth 
herself  descended  thi-ough  Anne  Boleyn  from 
the  same  stock,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  this  display  of  a common  ancestry  with 
the  reigning  queen  was  purposely  adopted  to 
show  Mary  that  she  had  no  chance  of  shaking 
her  keeper’s  loyalty.  Round  tho  top  of  this 
apa.rtment  there  still  remain  tho  fastenings  on 
which  tapestiy  was  suspended  over  the  walls; 
and  in  the  doorstead  are  the  strong  crooks,  oii 
which  a heavy  door  for  security  was  formerly 
hung.  The  small  contiguous  chamber  was  the 
queen  s bedroom.  The  size  of  the  larger  apart- 
mcDt  is  18  ft.  G in.  by  1.3  ft.  G in.,  and  it  is 
8 ft.  6 in.  high.  The  turret  staircase  leads  to 
the  leads  througlj  the  cupola  sentry-box ; and 
there,  we  may  suppose,  the  unliappy  captive 
was  allowed  to  breatlie  fresh  air,  and  see  the 
hawking  and  hunting  in  the  park  below,  durin^r 
her  occasional  visits  here,  for  refreshment  from 
the  closer  confinement  at  the  castle. 

For  the  view  we  have  given  (which  shows  the 
building  ns  restored  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Hadfifld  & Son)  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,  D.D.,  who  lias  just  now  pub- 
lished an  interesting  little  liistory  of  Sheffield, 
“the  capital  of  steel.”* 

The  gradual_  progress  of  Sheffield  to  the  rank 
of  a commercial  town,  largely  contributing  by 
its  productions  to  tho  ‘general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  is  shown,  as  well  as  the  reputation 
rapidly  gained  after  a certain  time  by  the  goods 
produced  there.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gatty  does 
not  omit  to  quote  Fuller,  who  says  : — “ Nor  must 
wo  forget  that  though  plain  knifo-making  was 
very  ancient  in  this  country  (Yorkshire),  yet 
Tliomas  Matthews,  on  Fleet  Bridge,  London. 

Englishman  who  quinto  EUzaletho} 
(lo(>3)  made  fine  knives.”  London  had  an  earlier 
and  higher  reputation  than  Sheffield  for  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  the  articles  manufac- 
tured.  The  common  knife,  first  kmown  us  a 
“ whittle,”  was  the  staple  production  at  the  latter 
place,  and  np  to  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiT  it 
would  seem  a Sheffield  cutler  was  but  a poor  man 
All  tins  IS  now  changed,  and  in  Mr.  Gatty’s 
book  It  is  agreeably  set  forth.  The  volume  is  ap- 
propriately dedicated  to  Sir  John  Brown,  chair- 
man, ifr.  Mark  Firth,  vice-chairman,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  first  Sbeflield  School  Board. 


WILKINSON’S  VERTICAL  STONE 
RUBBER. 

The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  specification,  “a  new 
and  useful  design  for  a rubber  for  cleaning  ver- 
tical surfaces  of  stone  w’ork.”  It  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  J.  "Wilkinson,  clerk  of  the  works  at  St. 
PauV8_  Cathedral,  and  it  has  for  its  object  the 
cloansiog  of  vertical  surfaces  of  stone  work.  Its 
speciality  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  carrying  on  tho 
work  continuously  instead  of  at  intervals,  as  in 
the  old  method  ; in  the  latter  the  sand  and 
water  supplied  by  the  operator  being  thrown 
against  the  wall  to  bo  cleaned,  but  in  this  they 
are  both  supplied  from  a receptacle  or  bos  above 
the  rubbing,  stone.  The  instrument  is  also 
adapted  to  performing  tho  finishing  to  new  ashlar 
work  of  any  description. 

In  describing  the  drawings  we  shall  quote  the 
specification  at  length,  as  issued  from  the 
Registry  Office,  to  which  the  drawings  are  made 
to  conform  ; — “ In  the  drawings  the  same  letters 
always  refer  to  the  same  parts  in  the  various 
positions  indicated  in  the  figures  : thus  a is  the 
frame  of  the  rubber,  h h are  projections  bolted 
to  it,  between  these  is  wedged  the  rubber  stone 
c,  by  means  of  the  wedges  dd;  at  tho  back  of 
the  frame  is  fi.xed  a handle,  e;  / is  a box  to 
contain  sand  and  water  : this  box  is  dropped  on 
to  the  top  of  the  rubber  frame,  and  is  held  there 
by  the  side  pieces  g g.  A horizontal  partition,  h, 
IB  fixed  midway  in  the  box  so  as  to  separate  the 


sand  from  the  water.  Fine  perforations  are 
made  in  the  partition  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
to  the  sand ; over  the  perforations  is  placed  a flat 
board,  k,  with  a stem  on  it.  The  height  of  this 
board  over  the  bottom  of  the  water-chamber  is 
regulated  by  means  of  the  screw,  1.  Part  of  the 
front  of  the  sand  compartment  of  the  box  is 
open  so  as  to  allow  the  sand  and  water  to  run  on 
to  the  stone,  r,  which  is  bevelled  to  allow  the 
sand  and  water  to  get  between  it  and  the  wall  to 
be  cleaned, 

Tho  whole  apparatus  is  suspended  by  a rope 
over  a pulley  so  as  to  touch  the  wall.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  rope  is  a counterpoise  weight;; 
the  apparatus  can  then  by  means  of  the  handle 
be  rubbed  in  any  desired  direction,  either  from 
side  to  side,  or  up  and  down,” 

The  littlefigures  marked  rands  show  the  side 
and  back  views  of  a rubber  for  cleansing  the 
luternal  angles  where  the  larger  rubber  cannot 
be  used. 

Whether  the  instrument  is  used  for  cleansing 
the  surface  of  old  walls,  or  for  the  finishing  of 
new  ashlar  work,  in  either  case  it  performs  tlie 
work  both  cheaper  and  more  effectually  than  in 
the  old  hand-rubbiug.  Ordinarily  the  saving 
may  be  reckoned  at  about  fifty  per  cent,  over 
the  okl  method ; but  when  used  to  clean  walls 
that  have  been  painted,  the  cost  is  still  further 
reduced,  as  the  aid  of  chemical  ingredients  is 
dispensed  with. 

The  contrivance  has  been  most  largely 
and  successfully  used  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  the 
cleaning  down  of  the  walla  internally  of  St. 
laul  s Cathedral,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  i enrose,  tho  surveyor  to  the  fabric. 


LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK, 
ISLINGTON. 

, The  new  building  for  the  Islington  branch  of 
the  London  and  County  Bank  has  just  been 
completed,  within  a few  doors  of  the  old  nre 
raises,  on  tho  site  of  Nos.  -1  and  5,  Upper-street  • 
J?;,  Chancellor  being  tho  architect.  Messrs! 
Hill  & Sons,  of  Charlton  Works,  Islin-^ton  were 
the  contractors.  ° ’ 

The  site  of  the  new  premises,  which  arelarfre 
and  of  irregular  shape,  extends  back  with'’ a 
small  frontage,  in  Parkfield-street,  Liverpool, 
road.  The  new  premises  include, 

On  tho  ground  floor, —Tho  bank-room,  51  ft 
by -6  ft.,  with  circular  ends  (on  plan),  lighted 
by  a ceiling-hght  ao  the  rear,  as  well  as  from 
the  H-ont  : the  space  for  the  public,  paved  with 
btauordshire  tiles  ; the  walls,  dado,  and  pilasters 
finished  in  Parian  cement,  and  the  ceiliu<>- 
enriched.  Also  manager’s  room  and  waiting" 
room  at  the  rear  of  the  bank,  both  lighted  from 
above ; with  lavatories,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  lasemcnt, —two  strong  rooms,  and 
bullioD-room  between  them,  with  corridors  each 
side,  running  from  front  to  back,  paved  with 
stone ; the  walls  and  ceiling  of  strong  rooms 
and  bullion-room,  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks, 
built  with  hoop  iron  in  cement ; also  a refer! 
ence-room  and  cellars. 

Above  the  public  room,— three  floors  approached 
from  the  front,  and  distinct  from  the  business 
part  of  the  premises,  as  private  apartments  for 
resident  clerk. 

The  facing  of  the  front  consists  of  Aberdeen 
granite  plinth,  rusticated  pilasters  of  Forest  of 
Dean  stone  to  ground  floor;  door. heads  and 
cornice  of  ground  floor  of  Ancaster-  with 
red  Mansfield  frieze.  Above  this  the  rusticated 
ashlanng  is  of  Red  Mansfield  stone  to  top  of 
two-pair  floor,  and  Forest  of  Dean  stone  above. 
The  cornice  of  second  floor  is  of  Ancaster,  sup- 
ported by  pilasters,  with  Dean  stone  shafts,  and 
Ancaster  caps  and  bases  ; the  cornice  at  top  is 
also  of  Ancaster,  supported  by  red  Mansfield 
pilasters,  and_  tho  blocking  to  the  chief  cornice 
window  dressings,  chimney  stacks,  and  returns 
of  building  are  all  of  Ancaster  stone. 

The  floors  of  public  room  and  floor-over  same 
are  of  Homan’s  fireproof  construction.  The 
stone-carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Bi-adford. 
The  lift  for  books  is  by  Messrs.  Lawrence.  The 
fittings  to  the  bank  are  of  Spanish  mahogany,  in 
keeping  with  the  general  design,  giving  accom- 
raodation  to  four  cashiers,  and  about  sixteen 
posting  clerks,  and  are  lighted  from  brass  polished 
gas-standards,  fitted  with  ornamental  desk- 
railing. 

The  land  at  the  back  is  utilised  by  placing  a 
four-roomed  cottage  as  a residence  for  the  mes- 
senger  connected  with  the  front  premises  by 
a small  lobby.  The  total  cost  of  the  bank,  with 
tittmgs  and  gasfittings,  will  be  about  7,0001. 
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OPENING  OP  THE  BRADLEY  HALL, 
ilARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 

The^  largest  gathering  of  Old  Marlbnrnians 
ever  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  tho  College 
buildings  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  Rer. 
G.  Bradley,  D.D.  (Master  of  University  Col- 
lege,  Oxford),  by  participating  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a hall,  built  as  a memodal  of  his 
services  during  the  lengthened  period  he  was 
connected  with  Marlborough,  which,  with  its 
500  boys,  now  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  among 
tho  great  public  schools  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Street,  ll.A.,  architect,  furnished  the 
design.  Tho  contractors  for  the  works,  which 
involve  an  expenditure  of  3,0001.,  were  Messrs. 
Dove,  Brothers,  who  commenced  the  hall  last 
May.  It  occupies  a convenient  site  nearly 
opposite  the  College  Chapel,  and  corresponds 
in  its  style  and  material  with  tho  older 
portion  of  the  College  bnildings,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chapel,  are  constructed 
of  brick.  Tho  entrance  to  the  hall  is  of  moulded 
brickwork,  with  carved  stone  head,  supp  irted 
by  carved  trusses.  In  tho  north  gable  is  a 
moulded  stone  tablet,  with  tho  monogram  of  the 
teacher  in  whose  honour  tho  structure  has  been 
reared.  The  roof  is  open  and  lofty,  covered 
with  red  tiles,  and  supported  by  six  moulded 
principals,  with  circular  moulded  ribs  springing 
off  atone  corbels.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into 
panels,  formed  with  moulded  wood  braces.  On 
tho  east  and  west  sides  there  is  a large  carved 
oak  cornice,  supported  by  carved  trusses.  Tho 
length  of  the  interior  is  about  GO  ft.,  and  the 
width  30  ft.  Moulded  framework,  to  the  height 
of  about  9 ft.,  extends  around  the  whole  of  the 
room,  and  is  stained  and  varnished.  There  are 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hall  two  carved  and 
moulded  fireplaces,  15  ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and 
about  8 ft.  in  width.  Over  one  of  the  fireplaces 
there  will  be  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Bradley,  and  above  the  other  some  lines  from 
Emerson.  Around  the  hall  are  hung  a series  of 
engravings,  tho  gift  of  Mr.  Lucas.  There  are  ton 
large  moulded  windows.  The  hall  is  lighted  from 
the  roof  by  eight  suspended  brass  coronas,  with 
three  burners  iii  each,  the  gaslitting  having  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Marlborough. 
The  clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  Chas.  Bosley. 


WESTMINSTER  BOULEYARD : THE  COST. 

Messrs.  Teulon  & Cuo.vk,  surveyors,  in  the 
official  estimate  that  has  been  deposited  for  this 
project,  state  the  cost  at  1, 095,5001.  Parliament 
in  its  wisdom  has  divided  private  Bills  into  two 
classes,  and  prescribes  that  upon  Bills  of  the  first 
class  -i  per  cent,  of  tho  estimates,  and  upon  Bills  of 
the  second-class,  with  exceptions,  5 per  cent, 
shall  bedeposited  with  the  recoiverof  the  Court  of 
Chancery  on  or  before  the  15th  of  January,  as 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  to  a petitiou  for 
a Bill  being  entertained  by  Parliament.  First- 
class  bills  embrace,  burial-grounds,  charters, 
charches,  cliapols,  paving,  lighting,  watchio"-, 
police,  letters-patent,  poor-rates,  fisheries,  fer- 
ries, and  a variety  of  other  subjects.  The  second- 
class  Bills  include : canals,  railways,  docks, 
embankments,  harbours,  streets,  tunnels,  Ac. 
Tho  Westminster  Boulevard  comes  clearly  under 
the  second  class,  but  is  exempted  from  the 
higher  rate  of  deposit,  and  tho  deposit  that 
will  be  required  will  accordingly  amount,  at 
4 per  pent,  to  163,820L  Whether  this  large 
sum  will  be  forthcoming  at  the  proper  time 
remains  to  be  seen. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REMAINS  OP 
NORSEMEN  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Phene,  F.S.A.,  has  just  opened  a 
tumulus  at  Largs,  in  Scotland,  which  has  never 
before  been  opened,  bub  which  he  believed 
to  be  a monument  of  the  great  battle  fonght  in 
1263,  between  tho  Scots  and  the  invading 
Norsemen. 

“Tho  Sagas,”  says  Mr.  Pheu&,  '‘treating  of 
the  battle  of  Largs,  state  that  King  Hakou 
(llaco),  the  day  after  the  battle,  buried  his  dead 
on  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a ohurch. 
The  Danish  antiquary,  Worsarn,  describes  two 
mounds  as,  to  him,  the  moat  remarkable  in  Scot- 
land,  in  one  of  which  the  Scots,  and  in  the 
other  the  Norsemen,  wore  buried  after  a battle. 
His  dimensions  agree  with  those  of  the  mound 
I have  just  examined,  and  he  states  further,  that 
the  one  forming  the  grave  of  the  Norwegians  is 
close  to  the  shore,  which  exactly  agrees  with  the 
one  in  question,  the  mound  of  the  Scots  being 


some  distance  inland.”  “ When  the  centre  of  the 
mound  was  reached  it  was  one  mass  of  fat, 
unotnous  earth,  dotted  all  over  withred  and  black, 
formed  by  pieces  of  burnt  clay  and  charcoal,  many 
light-coloured  patches  from  uuburnt  clay  being 
also  prominent.  The  clammy  and  adhesive  nature 
of  the  soil  was  such  that,  but  for  sections  making 
a clean  passage  through  all  the  materials,  these 
would  not  have  been  observed.  Lumps  of  appa- 
rently  simple  soil,  on  being  cut  or  broken,  spread 
out  into  fragments  of  deep  black  from  charcoal, 
or  bright  red  from  the  fractured  clay.  This 
made  minute  investigation  very  difficult,  and 
frequent  and  tedious  washings  of  the  soil  became 
necessary  to  find  out  what  was  within  it.  A close 
inspection  of  tho  sections  produced  new  results  ; 
bright  flakes  of  green  turned  out  to  bo  bronze  or 
copper  plates  or  fastenings,  probably  remnants 
of  armour  j hard,  white,  and  soft  browuish-grpy 
substances,  in  curves  and  linos,  turned  out  to  be 
bones  ; some  quite  calcined,  others  only  partly 
burnt,  w’hich  latter  lost  all  form  as  soon  as 
touched,  and  could  not  be  separated  without 
destruction  from  the  thick  tenacious  earth  in 
which  they  were  embedded.  With  the  exoop- 
tion  of  some  human  teeth,  which  explained  the 
class  to  which  the  bones  belonged,  tho  only  re- 
liable evidences  (tho  calcined  bones,  without 
which  tho  remainder  would  have  been  very 
inconclusive)  were  preserved  in  an  unusual 
and  unexpected  manner.  Many  of  these  par- 
ticles of  bone  were  found  adhering  to,  and 
slightly  embedded  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
fire-hardened  clay,  which  formed,  in  short, 
tablets  of  history,  on  which  the  facts  of  the 
formation  of  the  mound  were  recorded  as 
graphically,  though  not  in  tho  same  way,  as 
on  the  lettered  clay  tablets  from  Mesopotamia. 
Tho  king,  Ilaco,  ordered  that  the  ships 
stranded  on  the  shore  on  the  Ist  and  2nd  of 
October,  1263,  at  the  place  where  the  battle 
raged,  should  be  burnt.  Here,  then,  is  tho  ex- 
plauation  of  the  whole  affair.  The  reason  why 
so  few  remains  of  armour  are  in  the  tumulus  is 
clear;  while  the  bodies,  burnt,  probably,  to  pre- 
vent  molestation,  or  search  for  arms  or  plunder, 
were  heaped  pell-mell  with  the  fragments  of  the 
burning  ships,  which  charred  and  burnt  tlio 
bones  and  the  clay,  lumps  of  which  had  been 
mixed  with  sand  and  gravel  in  the  hurried  col- 
lection of  materials  for  the  tumulus,  which  was 
probably  then  finally  heaped  up.  The  grain  of 
the  oak  was  quite  visible  in  the  charred  wood, 
and  tlie  calcined  bones  were  in  many  instances 
close  to  the  burnt  clay,  which  had  probably 
concentrated  the  heat  more  intensely,  and  re- 
tained it  longer  than  the  looser  soil,  and  so 
caused  the  preservation  of  the  bones  near  it.” 


COMPETITION. 

Anew  chapel  is  about  to  be  built  in  South- 
port,  and  the  following  gentlemen  have  been 
invited  to  submit  designs  in  competition.  Mr. 
William  Dawes,  Manchester;  Mr.  Hill,  Leeds; 
Messrs.  Mellor  & Sutton,  Southport;  and  Mr. 
Sutton. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Lincoln. — The  stonemasons  Lave  given  notice 
for  an  advnee  of  3i.  2J.  per  weak  in  their 
wages,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  April  next. 

Alloa. — At  a meeting  of  the  operative  joiners 
of  Alloa,  Tillicoultry,  and  Dollar,  it  has  been 
resolved  to  send  in  a petition  to  their  employers 
requesting  an  advance  of  Jd.  per  hour  on  their 
wages,  which  are  at  present  6d.  per  hour — the 
advance  to  take  effect  on  13th  April. 

Alletjed  Intimidation  by  Unionists.  — Sum- 
monses have  been  issued  at  Burnley  against  the 
president  of  the  Miners’  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion;  the  miners’  agent;  sub-treasurer  of  the 
association ; general  secretary ; and  several 
other  prominent  officials  connected  with  the 
Strike  and  Lock-out  Committee  of  Burnley,  for 
conspiring  to  induce  certain  workmen  to  leave 
their  work.  The  men  in  question  are  chiefly 
Cornish  men,  and  the  Miners’  Union  have  paid 
their  fares  to  their  homes. 

Liberality  to  Employes. — On  the  retirement  of 
the  elder  members  of  a Worcester  firm  from 
business,  they  called  together  their  clerks  and 
workmen  (118  in  number),  and  handed  to  each 
a parting  gift.  For  every  year  that  a man  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  firm  he  was  paid  11. 
Several  received  201.;  and  one,  who  had  been  in 
their  employ  forty-two  years,  received  J21.  In 
this  manner  1,1731.  were  distributed  in  “New 
Year’s  Gifts.” On  Saturday  afternoon,  after' 


entertaining  about  seventy  of  his  employds,  Mr. 
Allcroft  (of  the  firm  of  Dent,  Allcroft,  & Co.), 
generously  presented  them  with  cheques  varying 
from  501.  to  2o01.,  according  to  length  of  service. 
To  those  who  had  been  with  him  twenty-five 
years  he  presented  a cheque  for  2501. ; twenty 
years,  2001.;  fifteen  years,  1501.;  ten  years, 
1001. ; and  five  years,  501. 


PAYMENT  FOR  QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — Will  yon  give  me  a little  advice  in  the 
following : — 

A private  house  in  tho  county  of  Middlesex 
some  time  since  went  under  alteration  and 
repairs.  It  was  open  for  competition, — several 
builders  competed. 

A copy  of  drawings  and  bill  of  quantities,  got 
out  by  the  architect’s  clerk,  lay  at  tho  house  for 
inspection  only. 

One  item  mentioned  in  the  quantities  that 
2^  per  cent,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  architect  for 
quantities  (which,  by  the  way,  ivere  very  deficient). 

No  contract  was  siyned  on  account  of  there 
being  two  clauses  in  same  which  the  builder 
objected  to,  and  it  never  was  signed  (the  jobxoas 
jhiished). 

Note,  no  bill  of  quantities  was  supplied,  but  it 
merely  lay  for  inspection.  What  I want  to  know 
is.  Can  tho  architect  claim  the  2i  per  cent,  before 
mentioned  ? A Grocer. 

*#*  Although  the  matter  seems  somewhat 
irregular,  the  contractor  accepted  the  terms  by 
sending  in  tender  on  the  basis  set  forth.  If  the 
quantities  could  be  proved  defective  he  would 
have  a remedy. 


PRIZES  OP  THE  PLASTERERS’ 
COMPANY,  1874. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Plasterers, 
London,  offer  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by 
students  in  metropolitan  and  provincial  schools 
of  art  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

For  the  best  model  of  a group  of  flowers, 
foliage,  or  fruit,  in  plaster,  71.  7s.  will  be  given, 
and  fur  the  second  best,  -i-l. 

For  the  best  original  design  drawn  in  pencil 
or  monochrome,  and  capable  of  being  executed 
in  plaster,  in  low  relief,  for  the  decoration  of 
one  panel  forming  a portion  of  the  side  of  a 
room  18  ft.  in  height,  8J.  Ss  ; and  for  the  second 
best,  bl.  03. 

The  designs  must  be  sent  to  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  April,  1874. 


BONDING  COURSES. 

Sib, — Your  correspondent  “X.”  (see  Builder, 
Dec.  13tli,  1873),  raises  certain  questions,  and 
refers  to  some  remarks  of  mine  ; I may  there- 
fore state  what  I conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
bonding  course  as  used  in  ordinary  buildinn-s. 

When  a wall  is  of  ample  thickness,  stands 
upon  a firm  foundation  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
interfered  with,  has  no  very  large  or  irregularly 
placed  openings, — those  which  exist  having 
rigid  lintels, — and  is  not  subject  to  great  irre^u- 
larity  of  load  or  to  excessive  vibration,  I do  nob 
see  the  necessity  for  any  special  bonding  courses  ; 
for  the  whole  of  the  wall,  being  composed  of 
good  bricks  aud  mortar,  is  so  thoroughly  bonded 
into  one  mass  that  immense  force  would  be 
required  to  cause  any  fracture  in  it.  Our  bricks, 
however,  being  as  much  as  3 in,  in  thickness,, 
have  as  little  hold  one  on  ano’her  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wall’s  length  as  2;i  in. ; and,  where 
all  the  conditions  above  named  do  not  exist,  no 
great  force  is  required  to  produce  a crack, 
either  by  drawing  the  bricks  apart,  or  by 
breaking  across  the  courses  from  joint  to  joint ; 
and  in  order  to  guard  against  this  result,  wo 
must  consider  what  the  danger  is  in  each  case. 

The  Romans  used  frequently  stones  ineasurioo' 
4 in.  or  5 in.  square  on  the  face  of  the  wall, — a 
worse  shape  than  our  9 in.  by  4i  in.  brick, — aud 
introduced  bonding  courses  of  tiles  about  11  in. 
by  1^  in.,  a better  form  than  our  brick  for  this 
purpose.  They  also  used  alternately  different 
classes  of  masonry, — as  herring-bone,  rubble, 
and  ashlar,— the  effect  in  each  case  being,  that 
every  slight  tendency  to  fracture  arising  in  one 
course  should  be  checked  at  the  point  where  the 
crack  would  have  (xtendod  into  the  part  where 
tho  different  kind  of  masonry  commenced.  Until 
recently  it  was  common  to  introduce  bond- 
timber  in  brick  walls  with  the  same  object,  its 
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^ction  being  to  hold  the  wliole  building  together, 
®nd  also  to  act  where  needful  as  a beam  durinr» 
the  time  in  which  both  the  building  and  the 
foundation  were  settling  into  their  permanent 
form.  So  used,  it  was  properly  run  through  all 
openings,  and  cat  throngh  only  when  the  heavier 
portion  of  the  work  had  been  completed. 

Modern  improvements  have,  however,  some- 
what changed  the  conditions  in  respect  of  bonding 
courses.  In  nearly  every  case  wo  can  provide, 
by  concrete  or  otherwise,  a foundation  prac- 
tically nnyielding,  al  o lintels  of  the  necessary 
stiffness.  We  caunot,  however,  guard  against 
iiTegularity  of  workmanship,  or  of  loading,  and 
the  vibration  of  machinery.  It  is,  therefore, 
safest  in  most  cases  to  put  a bond-course  at  each 
flow-level,  and  one  which  will  act  as  a tie  only, 
leaving  the  slight  irregularities  in  each  story  to 
settle  themselves.  For  this  purpose  wo  must 
have  a roal  and  not  a sham  bonding. course  ; and 
I consider  that  G in.  or  9 in  of  brick  in  cement, 
whether  grouted  or  built  in  the  usual  way,  is  not 
of  the  least  practical  utility.  Although,  as  "X.” 
says,  cement. work  may  not  set  “ as  a x-ock  ” for 
some  days  or  even  weeks,  it  becomes  very 
brittle,  or,  more  properly,  “ short”  after  a few 
hours.  If  any  sti-aiu  comes  upon  it,  it  must 
break  up  into  sections ; and  these  sections  can 
be  of  no  utility,  for  the  fractures  would  take 
place  just  where  the  boud  was  needed.  Its 
action  can  hardly  be  to  any  material  extent  as  a 
tie,  and  in  its  quality  of  bridge  I confess  I do 
not  see  how  any  one  can  design  his  wall  so 
nicely  as  to  say  that  three  courses  of  brick  in 
cement  will  prevent  a failure,  which  would 
happen  if  the  courses  were  in  mortar.  I do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  value  of  a deep 
band  of  cement-work  of  say  a dozen  courses,  in 
favour  of  which  much  might  bo  said,  because  wo 
can  obtain  a mucli  better  bond  in  another  way. 

I Iron-hoop  is  sufSciently  cheap,  can  be  nsed  of 
any  required  strength,  and  if  not  necessary  can 
do  no  harnj.  Two  or  three  courses  under  each 
floor,  in  most  buildings,  and  a little  quantity  at 
intermediate  heights,  if  the  foundation  is 
doubtful,  will  hold  the  building  firmly  togethei’ 
during  its  consolidation,  will  not  interfere  with 
such  small  irregularities  of  settlement  as  may  be 
expected,  and,  if  it  loses  its  strength  in  time,  it 
will  only  be  after  the  building  has  ceased  to 
require  the  additional  bonding.  If  the  fonndation 
is  unusually  bad,  angle-iron,  'F-'ron,  or  some 
stronger  form  may  be  necessary ; but  we  are 
now  dealiug  with  cases  of  ordinary  occurrence. 

Whether  cement  is  better  than  mortar  for 
embedding  the  hoop-bond  may  be  doubted. 
Cement  is  said  to  injuriously  affect  cast-iron 
pipes.  If  any  one  has  met  with  iron  bond  in 
pulling  clown  modern  work,  his  experience  would 
be  useful  on  this  point.  While  I habitually  use 
tar,  sand,  and  cement,  I doubt  the  necessity  of 
any  of  them. 

I share  the  doubt  of  ” X.”  as  to  the  utility  of 
carrying  iron-hoop  bond  through  openings,  and 
have  never  so  used  it.  It  is  said  to  be  a sign 
that  the  bond  is  honestly  used  thronghout  the 
course;  but  having  ascertained  in  particular 
cases  that  the  hoop  existed  only  across  the 
openings,  I distrust  the  test.  B, 


Ilougbton-le-^princf  dates  as  far  l)aek  as  the  Norman 
period,  and  is  honoured  by  the  name  ot  Bernard  Gilpin. 

At  the  inauguration,  some  interesting  observations 
were  made  with  reference  to  building  matters. 

Mr.  Leighton,  the  architect,  said  great  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  borh  material  and  labour.  The 
value  of  both  had  nearly  doubled  in  a short  time.  At  the 
present  time  it  was  impossible  for  a contractor  to  calcu- 
late with  any  degree  ofeertainfv  as  to  the  time  in  which 
he  would  be  able  to  finish  a certain  quantity  of  work. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  how  the  Limited  Liability 
Act  could  he  set  to  work  in  furtherance  of  useful  build- 
ings, and  also  be  made  remunerative  to  the  subscribers. 
He  said  they  were  all  aware  of  the  great  increase  which 
had  lately  taken  place  in  their  district,  and  there  was 
consequently  a greater  demand  for  food,  and  everything 
else  that  wss  required  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  a'multi- 
tude  of  people.  And  wherever  this  want  arose,  far-seeing 
and  enterprising  men  stepped  in  and  met  the  demand; 
and  the  way  they  went  to  work  was  this — and  others 
could  follow  suite.  They  first  called  a public  meeting  of 
their  fellow-townsmen  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  establish  a public  Jtiarket,  without  ii  charter  or 
an  expensive  Act  of  Parliament,  and  a scheme  was  laid 
before  the  residents,  who  were  solicited  to  take  li.  shares, 
under  a Limited  Liability  Company,  and  the  result  was 
the  fine  building  now  erected — a credit  to  the  North  of 
England.  Architects  like  their  own  could  do  much  to 
develop  the  easy  mode  in  which  the  public  could  now  erect 
niarUcta  and  town-halls  bv  a Limited  Liability  Company, 
and  he  trusted  that  no  district  with  a population  of  as 
low  as  6,''00  would  now  be  without  a building  similar  to 
their  own. 


s precluded  from  raising  such 


that  defendant,  however,  w 
a question  there. 

His  nonour.-I  am  against  you  in  that,  Mr.  Osborne. 

Mr  Osborne  then  contended  that  plaintill'  was  entitled 
tojiidgment,  as  the  error  as  to  tbo  crest  was  not  with  tho 
plaintiff,  but  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Morris  waived  his  right  to  address  the  Court. 
After  a few  minutes'  consideration,  his  Honour  gave 
judgment  for  defendant. 


ACTION  TO  RECOVER  A TITLE-DEED. 

Ax  action  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Hutchinson  a. 
lingham,  has  been  heard  before  Mr.  Under-Sheriff 
Burcbell  and  a jury,  with  a view  of  assessing  the  amount 
of  damages  for  a title-deed,  and  for  its  detention.  The 
defendant,  who  was  stated  to  be  a broker,  allowed  judgment 
to  go  hy  default.  The  plaintiff  had  purchased  the  lease 
of  a hotel.  No,  10,  Pentiuville-road,  and  entrusted  it  with 
the  defendant  to  get  tho  assignment  stamped  and  regis- 
tered; and  although,  applied  to,  he  had  not  returned  it. 
The  only  remedy  was  to  obtain  damages, 

le  plaintiff,  who  was  examined,  said  it  was  worth  from 
6O0L  to  6001.  Tho  rent  was  lOOL  a year.  In  answer  to 
the  Court,  the  plaintiff  said  the  defendant  was  a broker, 
id  the  assignment  was  left  with  him  to  get  stamped, 

Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Biirchell  told  the  jury  that,  whether 
was  wise  to  leave  the  deed  with  a non-professional  msu 
is  another  question. 

After  some  diseussim,  the  jury  assessed  the  value  of 
the  deed  at  500L,  and  lOL  damages  for  the  detention. 


MARKETS  AND  TOWN  HALLS  ON 
EAST  TERMS. 

The  Limited  Liability  Act  haa  brou;rhfc 
forth  good  fruit  iu  the  building  of  a Public 
Market  and  Towm  Hall,  when,  but  for  ita  pro- 
visions,  the  inhabitants  would  never  have  sub- 
Blitted  to  a rate  for  the  erection  thereof. 

The  new  buildings  are  at  Houghton. le- 
Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  with  a 
population  of  30,000  within  a radius  of  five 
miles. 

Oil  the  ground-floor  of  the  market-house  arc  a number 
•of  shops,  whilst  in  the  rear  is  the  market  enclosure  which 
13  nearly  square  inform,  and  has  seventeen  shops  round 
Its  Bides,  with  a good  deal  of  vacant  space  for  visitors  in 
trout;  a fountain  of  an  ornamental  character  forminv  a 
centre  piece.  The  whole  is  lighted  by  a glass  roof,  and 
access  to  the  enclosure  i.s  obtained  by  doors  on  each  side. 

r\°v  * the  Town  Hall,  a spacious  apartment, 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  Ua  kind  in  tho  coUiery  villages  of 
i,  by  25  ft.  broad,  and  capable 

of  holding  7CW  persons.  It  is  lighted  by  three  chandeliers 
and  warmed  by  fireplaces  in  the  room.  There  are  retiring, 
rooms  and  dressing-apartments  behind  the  platform  ■ for 
a To^wn  Hall  in  "Dorum”  would  be  scorned  by’  the 
inhabitants  if  dedicated,  like  most  others,  to  business 
meetings  alone ; and  concerts,  baUs,  plays,  knd  operatic 
performances  will  here  find  a home.  There  is  also  a hall- 
keeper  s house,  and  other  accommodation. 
mL,  w'®  **  erected  from  plans  furnished  by 

Messrs.  Henry  Leighton  i Son.  Newcastle.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  C.  Gardner,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  B Healon 
superintended  th  ■ erection;  the  total  cost  being  2 800?  in 
shares  ot  ji.  each.  ’ 


THE  QUALITY  AND  PRICE  OF  TILES. 

Ix  the  Wellington  County  Court,  at  a special  sitting, 
the  ease  of  Cullia  v.  Booth,  which  had  been  remitted  to 
the  Court  from  the  Common  Pleas,  has  been  tried.  Mr. 
Oshnrne,  of  bhifnal,  conducted  the  case  for  the  plaintiff; 
aud  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  of  Shrewsbury,  appeared  for  the 
dcfeiidant. 

Mr.  Osborne  opened  tho  pleadings,  and  his  Honour 
called  upon  Mr.  Morris,  who  questioned  his  right  to  begin  • 
but  his  Honour  said  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  Mr’ 
Morris  to  proceed  with  the  defendant's  case,  a set-off 
having  been  pleaded.  Mr.  Morris  accordinglv,  at  some 
length,  opened  the  case  for  the  defence.  He  said  his 
client  was  an  eminent  and  extensive  luilder  in  London 
and  Gosport ; that  last  vear  he  built  Abinger  Hall  and 
plaintiff  supplied  him  with  I'.OOO  roofing-tiles  for  the 
work.  There  was  no  complaint  of  the  quality  of  these 
tiles.  Defendant  had  a contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  at  Clifton,  near  Manchester,  and  applied  to  Dlainlifl' 
to  supply  30,1X10  tiles  " similar  in  quality  and  colour  ” to 
those  lorroerly  supplied.  Tho  price  was  32a.  per  thou- 
sand; but  afterwards,  at  the  plaintifi"a  request,  and  in 
consequence  of  a rise  in  labour,  &c.,  was  advanced  to  358 
per  thousand.  The  tiles  were  delivered  in  several  con 
^gnraents,  in  the  months  of  Mav,  June,  and  .July  last 
Other  goods  were  had,  and  the  aggregate  claim  of  plaintiff 
was  S'.it.  Ss.  6d.  On  examination  of  tlin  tiles  sent  to 
Clifton,  a very  large  propertion  (nearly  10  per  cent  nn 
the  whole)were  found  to  be  fire-cracked  and  so  defective 
that  they  were  refused  by  defendant’s  foreman,  and  con 
deraned  by  the  clerk  of  tlio  works,  and  being  of  no  use  to 
defendant,  he  refused  to  pay  for  them,  Jlr,  Morris  also 
explained  the  serious  consequence  of  a roof  made  defective 
by  bad  tiles,  and  the  heavy  cost  of  reparation,  and  con- 
tended that  his  client  would  not  allow  his  reputation  to 
be  aneeted  by  using  bad  materials. 

Mr.  Osborne  objected  that  this  issue  could  not  be  fried 
on  the  present  pleadings;  that  defendant  had  pleaded  a 
set-ott,  and  this  claim  should  have  Termed  a part  aod  it  was 
uowtoo  late  to  open  that  cause  of  defence.  ' 

Mr.  Morris  replied  that  this  was  a question  of  law,  and 
would  have  to  be  decided  by  his  Honour  later  on  in  the 
day  : hut  he  should  contend  that  tho  pleadings  were  per- 
fectly regular.  This  could  nnt  be  pleaded  nor  considered 
in  the  nature  of  a set-off;  and  he  submitted  that  defendant 
was  in  order  in  then  seeking  to  prove  a breach  of  con- 
Sfo®*'-  claim  a reduction  of  damages,  and  cited 

Smiths  Manual  of  Common  Law,”  ‘‘Smith’s  Leading 
Cases,'  and  ‘‘Addison  on  Contracts.”  Later  on  this 
question  was  renewed,  Mr.  Osborne  quoting  from  “Lusk's 


A MADONNA  BY  RAFFAELLE. 

A Liverpool  gentleman  has  received  a letter 
from  Mr.  John  Riiskin,  in  which  he  sayg, — 

" Yesterday  I saw,  not  for  the  first  time,  and  with  con- 
rirmed_  conviction  of  its  worth,  the  Riiffaelle  Madonna 
which  18  at  present  offered  to  England,  if  she  chooses  to 
have  any  old  art  still  among  her  modern  French  or 
English  splendours.  The  price  is  exorbitant:  so  are  all 
pnees  just  now,  ‘When  I was  a boy  you  might  have  bought 
a Turner  any  day  for  60/. ; you  inu>t  now  give  LOOof 
i oo  might  have  bought  su.  b a Kaffaello  iis  this,—  if  huv- 
able  at  all,— for  perhaps  4,'‘0  '/,  or  5,000/. ; now  you  are 
Bskel  '10,000/.  My  own  impression  is,  you  might  get  it 
lorless.  But  what  is  4\0004.  to  Liverpool?  Thepieture 
has  no  price.  There  has  been  no  such  Haffaelle  in  the 
market  in  my  lifetime;  and  nnh-ss  tho  mob  sack  Home 
there  is  little  chance  of  there  being  another  in  anvbody's 
liietime,  I do  not  myself  care  supremely  for  Haffaelle,— 
never  did,  But  some  paople  do,  I believe  ; and  if  Liver- 
pool cares  for  a Rallaelle,  here  is  one,  intensely  characte- 
ristic and  precious,  in  good  slate  on  the  whole,  and  worth 
I mil  not  say  what  in  money,  but,  in  art,,  the  whole 
exhibition  of  the  Koyal  Academy  two  years  running  I 
do  no  more  than  my  duty  in  letting  tho  raerchauta  of 
Liverpool  know  of  this  picture.  I have  heard  of  the 
generosity  of  their  mayor  about  the  new  gallery  and  it 
occurred  to  me  they  might  like  a Kaffaelle  to  put  at  tho 
high  end  of  it.  I need  not  say  that  I have  no  interest  in 
the  matter.  I do  not  even  know  to  whom  the  picture 
belongs.  But  I do  very  gravely  (hiiik  it  would  he  well 
for  It  to  belong  to  the  mercuants  of  Liverpool.” 


FOREMEN’S  PRIVILEGES. 

A potiCR  CASE  has  been  referred  to  tho  Clerkenwell 
Pessions  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  to  determine  as  to 
the  right  of  foremen  on  works  to  charge  for  time  when 
they  are  absent.  The  foremen  on  jobs  have  considered 
themselves  as  masters,  licensed  by  the  builder  or  con- 
tractor to  engage  and  discharge  hands  without  the  cogni- 
zance of  their  direct  employers.  If  a man  did  not  suit 
the  foreman  on  a job  would  send  the  man  to  the  time- 
I'®  bis  money,  to  go 
oil  the  works.  A foreman  so  privileged  to  aci  for  bis  em 
plovers  did  not  consider  himself  to  he  in  the  light  of  raeu 
he  had  to  overlook ; and  it  lias  been  the  cub  oid  it  was 
maintained,  in  the  building  trade  to  give  these  overlookers 
a wide  discretion  ; and  this  feeling  lias  so  grown  as  to  lead 
to  an  attempt  to  stop  a foreman's  exceeding  the  quiet 
liberty  of  a custom  ; and  the  first  case  heard  of  is  that  of 
a charge  of  fraud  st  the  Highgate  Petty  Sessions,  against 
Mr.  George  Goldthorpe,  foreman  bricklayer  to  Mr.  Edward 
King,  builder,  of  Highgate, 

From  the  deposilions  it  appeared  that  the  complainant 
stated  that  the  defendant  was  emploved  ns  bricklayer  and 

timekeeper,— i.e,,  general  foreman, —over  aj  jh  at  Granurd 
to  bo  ajd. 

•table,  eharg- 


Lodge,  itoehnmpi 

per  hour.  On  the  eth  he  produced  the  cuarc 

mg  a full  week's  work  of  2/,  The  master  afterwards  found 
that  his  timckeeiicr  had  been  absent  from  the  iob  two 
days  out  of  the  seven;  aod  (hat  the  defendant's  son  w 
kept  idle  on  the  works  through  his  father's  absence  T 
Colonel  complaining  of  this,  the  master  called  ..r,'/...  » 


, r . of  thia7thc'mas”te;  called  npoiU^^ 

defendant  for  an  explanation,  and  he  said  he  had  kept  his 
not  crediting  this,  demau.led  the  return 
iverpay,  which  was  refused.  Hence  tho 


Mr,  King, 
of  the  two  iliiya' 
law  proceedings 
In  answer  to  this  curious  charge  of  frniid  Mr.  Veils 
solicitor  for  the  defendant,  contended  that,  his  client’ 
engaged  as  foreman  at  a weekly  wage  of  2/  was  not' 
according  to  building  trade  usage,  to  be  subject  to  anv 
deductions.  In  this  case,  however,  the  foreman  pleaded 
or  his  absence,  and  considered  he 
11  week'.s  pay.  The  defendant’s 
inther  objection,  that  singularly 
that  builders 


In  this 
Illness,  and  not  licens 
was  entitled  to  his 
solicitor  here  took 

:>ppod  up  at  (he  same  job  y^ 


, Rgal  right  to  charge  "their  custotners  more  fo^a 
man  slabour  than  nctusllv  paid  to  the  man.  Mr.  'Wells 
the  complamant  had  l.eeii  charging  Colonel 
>.  I if‘  rate  for  the  foreman's  son's  work  to 

what  he  actually  gave  the  young  man.  [This  Mr.  King 
denied.]  It  was  lurfher  urged  that  the  master  charged 
his  foreman  with  defraud  ot  21s.,  whilst  only  I7s.  couM  be 
possiblv  deducted. 

The  Magistrate  said  several  very  i 
both  to  employers,  builders,  and  nien 
aud  the  opinion  of  a jury  had  better  h 
The  defendant  was  admitted  to  bail,  to  take  his  trial 
the  charge  ol  fraud. 


md  ho  held  the 
aid  by 


Practice, 

Honour  said  that  did  not  apply 
opinion  of  5rr,  Morris  to  be  correct. 

Mr,  Jlorris  said  the  set-off  consisted  of  money  pi 
defendant  for  pUiiitiff'a  use.  and  for  work  and  labc 
connexion  wi'h  the  tiles,  amounting  to  8/.  7s.  Upon 
these  also  the  advocates  had  a contention.  There  had 
81/.  paid  into  court;  some  fifty  letters  had  passed, 
c.ll.d  b'Verii'na*,  lb.„ 

Mr.  Osliorae  then  addressed  the  Court  for  the  plaintiff 
and  contended  that  there  was  no  express  promise  b^ 
plaintiff  to  pay  tho  carnage  and  demurra've’^and  that  if 
he  was  ba'ile  at  all  he  had  paid  the  return”cirriage.  and 
therefore  defendant  should  be  satisfied  ; that  the  transac- 
tion out  of  which  that  charge  arose  had  not  been  settled 
plaintiff  not  sent  in  a bill  nor  yet  ehargert  defendan; 
for  the  goods  he  had  had.  Then  as  to  the  tiles  plaintiff 
fiad  not  undertaken  to  supply  all  perfect  tiles.  Ho  was 
anufacturer,  hut  had  purciias-d  the  tileifrom  a 
arm  of  first-class  manufacturers,  whom  he  should  call  to 
speak  to  the  good  quality  of  the  tiles;  and  he  should  also 
call  other  witnesses  to  support  that  evidence  He  held 


THE  RIGHTS  TO  LIGHT  AND  AIR. 

BAY  AND  ANOTHER  r.  BELLAMY, 
plaintiffs  in  this  case  were  Mr.  Francis  Theodore 
Hay,  of  Kotherhitho-street,  lighterman,  and  Mr.  George 
Legg,  of  King  Willmm-street,  Cirv,  architect  and  sur- 
vevor,  as  trustees  of  the  will  of  Eleanor  Hay,  deceased 
and  reversionary  owners  of  a freehold  warehouse  on  the 
north  side  of  Bermondsey -wall,  opposite  to  a new  ware 
house  called  Porter's  Granary,  lately  erected  on  the  aife 
ol  an  old  building  by  the  defendant.^  The  suit  was  instL 
tuted  before  his  Honour  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  erecting  or 
raising,  or  permitting  to  remain  standing,  his  new  build- 
ing  to  a greater  height  than  31  ft.  8 in.,  the  height  of  tho 
defendant  a firmer  building,  so  ns  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  light  and  nir  to  the  ancient  lights  of  the  plaintiff's  ware- 
house on  the  opposite  sideof  the  way.  and  for  damages  for 
njurv  alleged  to  be  sustained,  together  with  costs  of  suit 
.he  defendant  s new  building  had  been  raised  to  a height 
d 38ft  6 in.  being  7 ft.  higher  than  the  old  building; 

about  3 ft.  from  the  pUiiUiffs  premises,  in  consideration 
ni  a sum  ol  money  pai.l  to  him  by  the  parish.  The  ordi- 
lernis  ui  lojuaction  having  been  obtained  by  the 
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plaintiffs  on  an  ex  parie  application  in  tte  month  of , Complaints  had  been  made  that  the  chimney  was  nnsafe, 
been^aerved  on  the  : but  he  had  asked  architects  and  professional  men,  and 
of  the  they  did  not  aay  ao.  The  complaints  weremade  hypeople 
''  who  knew  nothing  about  it.  fie  had  every  conBdeneo  in 
it,  because  he  knew  how  it  was  put  together.  There  was 
no  fault  in  the  base.  When  the  complaints  were  made  to 
the  Witch  committee  he  concreted  the  bise  of  the  chim- 
ney. _ The  coroner  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
inquire  into  the  building  of  the  base,  as  the  chimney  broke 
above  it.  The  witness  continuing  said,  when  the  chimney 
was  built,  there  was  a shop  agiinst  one  side,  and  that 
caused  it  to  oscillate  more.  He  had  had  that  shop  re- 
moved, and  the  oscillation  had  very  much  decreased.— In 
answer  to  the  jury,  he  said  his  attention  was  uot  called  to 
the  chimney  a year  or  two  ago  by  the  town  council,  He 
had  never  built  a square  chimney  before  with  so  little 
taper.  The  wind  twisted  the  bricks  in  two,  and  turned 
the  chimney  completely  round.  He  did  not  think  it  would 
have  been  stronger  if  iron  bands  had  been  put  round  it. 
There  was  no  weakness  in  the  chimney. 

The  Coroner  sHd,  practical  men  told  him  that  they  had 
considered  the  chimney  safe. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  that  the  persons  above- 
named  “ wore  killed  by  the  accidental  falling  of  a chim- 
ney;" and  the  jurors  further  said  that  the  height 
and  width  of  the  chimney  were  too  great  for  the  width 
of  the  baso,  and  dangerous;  and  that  the  building  of 
j jjjQ  future. 


defendant  and  liis  builder  (Mr,  Edward  Machi) 
Lowor-road,  Rotherhithe),  the  plaintiffs  sought  to  obt; 
the  further  order  of  the  Court  upon  an  application  to 
commit  the  defendant  and  his  builder  to  prison  for  a 
breach  of  such  injunction,  by  reason  of  their  having,  not- 
withstanding  the  injunction,  proceeded  to  complete  and 
cover  in  the  roof  of  Porter’s,  the  new  building  in  ques- 
tion, and  in  the  result  this  motion  to  commit,  together 
with  a motion  by  the  defendant  to  dissolve  the  injunction, 
stood  over  till  the  hearing  of  this  cause  on  the  motion  of 
decree. 

The  case  came  on  for  argument  on  Thursday,  the  18th 
of  Deceniher,  18711. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the 
othc ■ ■ 


denco  of  the  surveyors  and  otter  experts  given  in  the  cause 
must  go  for  nothing;  one  set  saying  greatilamage  had  been 
done,  and  the  other,  as  usual,  that  the  light  and  nir  had 
been  improved.  In  conclusion,  he  said  this  is  not  a case 
for  injunction  ; and  if  it  is  not  a case  for  injunction,  then, 
as  l understand  the  wording  of  Lord  Cairns's  Act,  and  the 
decisions  upon  it,  I have  no  jurisdiction  to  give  damages; 
that  must  be  left  to  law.  Therefore,  I propose  to  dismiss 
the  bill  with  costs,  but  without  prejudice  to  any  action  at 
law.  Wilh  regard  to  (ho  motion  to  commit  the  defendant 
and  his  builder  for  contempt  of  Court,  I think  it  must 
follow  the  result  of  the  suit.  The  injunction  granted  w 
not  to  raise  the  building  ao  as  to  prejudice  the  light.  J 
my  opinion,  what  was  done  did  not  prejudice  the  light,  and 
It,  therefore,  was  not  a breach  of  the  injunction.  Though 
I do  not  think  the  defendant  was  wise  in  going  on  at  all 
after  the  luotion  for  injunction,  because  be  run  a risk  of  a 
motinn  to  commit,  yet  if  people  make  such  motions  they 
must  prove  the  case  fully  and  completely.  I think  the 
plaintiff  has  failed  to  do  that;  and  as  he  has  failed  to  do 
that,  I shall  make  the  cost  of  the  motion  costs 
cause.* 


TEE  FALL  OF  CHIMNEYS  IN  SHEFFIELD 
AND  HALIFAX. 

_An  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  ten  persons  who  were 
Itilled  hv  the  fall  of  an  engine  chimney  belonging  to  Mr. 
Heynokls,  builder,  Trippet-lane,  has  been  held. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Jenkinson,  the  architect  of  the  chimney, 
said  he  made  an  external  elevation  of  an  engine  chim- 
ney about  lifteon  years  ago,  for  Mr.  Reynolds.  He  did 
Dot  determine  the  thickness  or  the  height  of  the  chimney- 
walla.  The  top  was  an  ornamental  one  made  of  terra 
cotta,  and  the  cornice  was  hollow,  so  that  the  top  might ' 
be  as  light  as  possible.  The  top  was  not  larger  than 
usual  for  chimneys,  but  there  was  a balustrade  on  the 
top,  which  was  a little  unusual.  Ho  knew  several  larger 
tops  to  chimneys  in  Sheffield.  This  one  was  not  more 
likely  to  catch  the  wind  than  a smaller  one  which  was 
heavier.  All  the  high  chimneys  in  the  town  rooked  more 
or  less,  and  the  larger  the  top  the  more  it  was  exposed  to 
the  wind.  He  believed  the  chimney  was  well  built.  It 
■was  a square  one.  He  could  not  say  whether  a square 
chimney  or  a round  chimney  was  the  stronger.  A square 
chimney  would  be  more  acted  upon  by  the  wind  than  a 
round  ono;  but  a square  one  would'  bo  stronger,  on 
account  of  the  bricks  overlapping  one  another.  His  at- 
tention hsd  been  called  to  the  chimney  rocking,  and  he 
made  some  observations,  from  which  ho  found  chut  the 
oscillation  amounted  to  about  two  inches  each  way. 
That  was  during  a very  severe  gale.  Ho  did  not  think 
that  to  be  an  unsafe  extent,  considering  that  the 
chimney  tapered  about  0 in.  each  way.  The  oscillation 
would  have  had  to  he  considerahly  more  than  2 in.  before 
it  fell.  If  it  got  much  beyond  the  perpendicular  it  might 
become  dangerous.  The  wind  was,  of  course,  the  primary 
■cause  ol  thn  fall.  The  freaks  of  such  a hupricaue  us  that 
which  passed  over  Sheffield  could  not  be  accounted  for  nor 
anticipated.  Some  things  which  appeared  to  be  very 
unsafe  had  not  been  disturbed,  and  other  things  which 
were  not  expected  to  suffer  had  been  destroyed. 

In  answer  to  the  jury,  the  witness  said  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a chimney  so'high.t  As  a practical  man  he 
Would  not  recommend  a square  chimney  instead  of  a round 
•one,  but  he  should  think  a square  o'no  equally  strong, 
He  thought  the  base  was  sufficiently  strong  for  the  height 
of  the  chimney.  He  thought  it  was  of  sufficient  width, 
and  a good  one.  The  chimney  did  not  taper  from  the  base, 
but  he  thought  that  would  have  been  better.  The  chimney 
had  broken  just  where  it  began  to  taper.  The  tapering 
was  done  inside ; the  brickwork  gradually  got  lighter  as 
it  went  up.  Chimneys  were  not  made  to  taper  so  much 
now  as  formerly. 

The  Coroner  said  he  had  received  the  following  letter 

r\m  fl,A  OUlAf  ..-.nfr..  I .1  . - ® 


such  chimneys  should  be  discontinued  ii 


from  the  Chief  Constable  :• 

" I am  not  aware  whether  yon  will  think  it  necessary  at 
the  adjourned  inquest  to  inquire  into  the  construction  of 
this  chimney,  but  complaints  having  been  made  in  March 
ISOO,  that  it  was  unsafe,  1 called  upon  Mr,  Reynolds  ii 
reference  thereto.  I presume  he  informed  bis  architect 
of  what  I said,  for  a letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy,  was  addressed  by  him  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Watch 
Committee  afuw  days  afterwards  : — 

‘Norfolk-row,  March  32,  1880. 

The  furnace-chimney  iu  Trippet-lane,  belonging  to 
Mr.  W.  Reynolds,  I consider  to  be  well  and  substantially 
built,  and  capable  of  resisting  any  pressure  of  wind.  The 
oscillation  in  the  late  gale  has  been  much  exaggerated, 

and  is  really  less  than  that  of  many  similar  erections. 

T.  II.  Jenkinson.’  ” 

Witness  said  he  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  chimney 
was  well  and  substantially  built,— Would  not  constvut 
rocking  take  away  the  strength  of  the  mortar  ?— I don't 

know. 

Mr.  W.  Reynolds,  builder.  Trippet-lane,  said  the  chim- 
ney which  fell  belonged  to  him.  He  commenced  to  build 
It  about  fillecn  years  ago.  Mr.  Jenkinson  made  the  plans 
for  the  chimney  antJ  the  shops,  and  he  (witness)  took  the 
responsibility  of  building  from  the  plans.  He  had  built 
many  chimneys  before  this  one.  He  prepared  the  mortar 
nnd  It  was  equal  to  any  cement.  The  outside  ofthe  chim- 
ney was  of  the  beat  pressed  bricks,  and  had  not  a blemish 
in  It  all  the  way  up._  The  chimney  was  about  115  ft.  high 
iroru  the  ground,  with  3 ft.  or  1 ft.  underground.  There 
was  a lirc-crack  about  6i)  ft.  from  the  ground,  but  that 
ivas  usual  on  chimneys,  Ifihe  ace  dent  had  occurred  five' 
minutes  later,  he  would  have  been  under  it.  His  atten- 
tion w.a3  called  to  it,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  oscillating 
more  thaa  he  had  ever  seen  it  before.  The  chimney  h-v 
always  oscillated,  but  it  had  not  done  ao  lately  so  much. 

1 the  SoulA 

+ About  115  ft.  from  the  ground  and  3 ft.  to  -1  ft  under- 
ground. 


At  Halifax,  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a lad  who  was 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a chimney  at  the  saw-mill,  Horton- 
street,  in  course  of  erection  for  Messrs.  Bedforth  & 
Son,  builders,  has  been  held. 

John  Fielding,  joiner,  Bedford-terrace,  who  was  a 
palient  nt  theliilirmary,  from  the  accident,  was  called,  and 
stated  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Bedforth  & Son 
llio  wind  was  very  boisterous  at  the  time.  The  chimney 
had  before  given  indications  of  being  a little  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  The  chimney  had  been  sawn,  and  the 
portion  that  fell  was  above  the  place  where  it  had  been 

Joshua  Wormald,  Halifax,  contractor  for  the  chimney 
and  the  workshops,  for  Michael  John  Bedforth,  stated 
that  he  was  not  at  the  chimney  at  the  time  it  fell  The 
chimney  was  commenced  on  the  12th  October  last  and 
It  should  have  been  finished  on  the  Ifith  inst  having 
only  one  course  to  go  through  to  make  it  forty  yards! 
1 here  had  been  thirty-five  days  spent  in  its  erection 
out  of  fifty-nine.  It  was  a brick  chimney.  It  was  S ft. 
at  the  bottom,  4 ft.  6 in.  at  the  top  (outside  diraen- 
siona),  9 m.  outer  rim  (two  bricks  -IJ  in  ) and  4i  in 
brickwork  inside  all.  The  lime  was  riddled  lime.  The 
chimney  had  four  ties  or  arras,  according  to  the  plan 
and  specifications.  The  name  of  the  architects  on  the 
plan  were  Ives  and  Son.  Ho  received  the  specifications 
from  Messrs,  Bedforth  A Son,  and  Mr.  Michael  Bedforth 
had  continually  inspected  the  works.  There  were  more 
than  three  ties  io  a yard,  being  four,  aecordin<^ 
He  bad  followed  the  plan  and  apeciflcBtioa*a 
contractors  generally  do.  He  believed  he 
ot  heard  of  a chimney  8 ft.  inside  at  the  bottom 
..uirii  It  was  -to  yards  high.  Ho  had  built  a stone  chim- 
ney 70  yards  high.  They  did  not  put  hair  into  lime  for 
chimneys.  There  were  no  signs  of  the  chimney  giving 
way  before  the  frost,— the  Thursday  before  it  fell!  He 
had  never  examined  anybody’s  chimney  but  those  of  his 
own  making.  The  chimney  had  been  straightened  once 
being  12  in.  or  13  in. out  of  the  perpendicular,  which  was 
at,  and  on  account  of,  the  last  wind,  and  was  commonly 
the  case  with  chimneys  wittiout  wind.  In  the  building 
of  the  chimney  he  was  left  to  his  own  time,  but  it  was 
much  delayed,  otherwise  it  woalJ  have  beeu  finished  six 
weeks  ago. 

Friiiik  Petty,  principal  clerk  with  Messrs.  Ives  & Son, 
architects,  Uulilax,  said  he  had  not  seen  the  chimney  (the 
plana  and  speeilications  were  here  sent  for  and  produced) 
The  architects  hud  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  letting  or’ 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work.  The  chimney  was  in  all 
respects  an  exact  copy  of  that  built  for  Messrs.  Hartley  & 
Siigdcn  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  standing  yet, 
vt  uneas  superintended  the  erection  of  this  latter  ohiuiiiey. 
The  time  iu  the  erection  of  a chimney  depended  on  the 
setting  of  the  lime,  and  the  weather.  It  was  dangerous 
at  the  back  end  of  the  year  to  erect  such  chimneys  too 
quickly.  When  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  the  chimney,  his 
opinion  was  that  it  was  “ areen,"  not  having  set  The 
brick  chimney  of  Messrs.  IV’ard.  situated  at  Ellen  Royd 
built  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  was  U-in.  brick,  for  which 
Messrs.  Ives  & Son  made  plans.  In  the  case  of  the  present 
chimney  the  plans  were  passed  at  the  Town-hall.  There 
veral  brick  mill  chimneys  which  for  the  last  twenty 


of  the  chimney  was  not  faulty,  that  the  plans  were  duly 
passed,  and  that  Wormald  had  carried  out  the  work 
according  to  specifications,  though  the  work  had  been 
delayed,  and  it  had  been  gone  on  with  too  quickly  fjr  the 
period  of  the  year,  the  lime  n»t  having  set.  He  was  of 
opini-m  that  the  fall  was  the  result  of  an  accident  from 
the  wind,  a competent  architect  and  contractor  having 
been  employed,  and  the  materials  and  workmanship  being 

The  jury  having  consulted,  returned  a yerJict  of  acci- 
dental  death,  with  a recommendation  that  some  official 
superintendence  should  be  made  of  tho  erectiou  of  such 
chimneys. 


THE  LAW  COURTS. 

We  find  tlie  following  in  some  of  tho  daily 
papers : — 

“The  New  L.iw  CorsTs.— Apparently  in  consequeueo 

of  the  slateinent  made  in  the  H^nld>;r  to  the  effect  that 
the  works  ol  the  new  Law  Courts  would  be  com- 
menced ‘on  the  first  Monday  in  the  new  year,’  a con- 
siderable number  of  labourers  assembled  yesterday 
morning  at  the  gates  of  the  hoarding  surrounding  th'o 
Bite.  The  statement  turns  out,  howeve-,  to  have  been 
made  without  authority,  and  the  date  for  the  commence- 
meut  of  operations  is  as  yet  unJlxed.’’ 

We  cannot  allow  this  assertion  to  pass  unnoticed. 
We  announced  the  intendel  commencement 
of  the  works  on  the  authority  of  a letter  from 
the  office  of  the  contractors  requesting  us  to  do 
ao.  What  has  led  to  the  postponement  wo  do 
not  know.  If  it  were  through  a desire,  even  at 
the  last  moment,  to  revise  the  design  for  the 
Strand  front,  all  would  have  reason  to  rejoice. 


to  the  plat 
had  I 


yards  were  only  four  bricks  ami  a half. 

Michael  John  Bedforth  said  tho  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Ives  & Son  were  from  his  own  instructions,  and 
he  took  tho  matter  into  his  own  hands  as  to  the  letting  the 
work  to  Joshua  M ormald.  The  contract  combined  all  the 
work  111  the  speciiioation,  there  being  no  limited  time  for 
the  completion.  Wormald  had  to  provide  everything,  and 
had  done,  It  so  far.  On  the  whole,  the  work  progressed 
lairly,  and  he  had  never  had  occasion  to  complain  of 
Wormald  not  having  carried  out  the  specification  which 
he  had  done  as  fur  as  he  (witness)  knew.  Wormald  was 
a pructical  man,  and  had  had  large  experience  which  was 
tho  reason  why  he  employed  him.  The  lima  was  to  be 
Wcldun  Wood  lime.  Tho  chimney  broke  about  30  ft 
above  where  it  had  been  sawn. 

John  Rjbinson,  builder  and  contractor,  stated  that  he 
had  inspected  the  chimney  since  its  full.  Though  he  had 
never  built  a long  brick  chimney,  yet  he  had  built  several 
stone  mill  chimneys.  He  had  never  examined  a brick 
chimney.  Ho  saw  no  fault  with  the  workmanship  of 
this  chiiunoy,  neither  with  the  bricks  nor  the  mortar 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  frost  of  the  previous  week 
and  tho  subsequent  wind  hud  caused  the  lall.  The  lime 
produced  had  not  settled,  and  it  took  a long  time  for 
to  settle  at  this  time  of  the  year.  They  were  built 
slower  in  consequence.  It  required  more  time  to  build  a 
stone  chimney  ttian  a brick  one. 

James  Crowther  retired  builder,  said  he  had  inspected 
tho  chimney  the  day  after  it  fell.  Ho  examined  the 
mortar,  bricks,  and  workmanship  of  the  rem  lining  por- 
tion, and  they  did  not  look  bad.  The  qualiity  of  the 
lime  and  bricks  was  of  a good  average.  He  had  never 
built  a brick  chimney,  but  he  had  built  many  a atone 
one.  He  could  not  say  that  the  walls  were  strong  enough 
to  carry  a -ii)  yards  chimney.  The  chimney  would  have 
stood  had  the  lime  set;  but  the  fr  >8t  came,  and  after- 
wards they  went  on  too  quickly  to  get  it  finished,  ami  it 
h;id  not  bad  time  to  dry.  It  looked  bedded  down  pro- 
perly. 

The  coroner  then  summed  up,  referring  to  tho  wind 
previous  to  the  fall,  and  observing  that  the  construction 


FEES  FOR  CONDEMNATION  OF  RUINOUS 
BUILDINGS. 

At  ’Worship-street  Police  Court.  Mrs.  Macrow,  owner 
of  some  house  property  called  Bvles’a  Cottages,  High 
Ipll-ferry,  Upper  Clapton,  appeared  to  answer 
eight  summonses,  taken  out  by  tho  Metropolitan  Board 
ot  Works,  for  non-payment  ofthe  expenses  incurred  by 
tho  Board  of  Works  in  repairing  the  bouses  of  which  sho 

as  superior  landlord. 

Mr.  Norman  Bevau  appeared  on  belialfof  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  said  that  the  defendant  had  sublet  the  cot- 
tages, and  Jlr.  B3-le3  bad  been  served  with  notices  to  re- 
pair. This  not  being  attended  to,  the  Board  had  to  direct 
the  works  to  be  done  at  their  expense.  There  were  eight 
houses,  and  for  repayment  of  the  expenses  in  counexirm 
with  the  repairs  the  defendant  was  summoned,  as  B vies 
could  not  be  found.  '' 

The  defendant  said  (hat  she  could  not  see  why  she 
should  be  called  on  to  pay,  bnt  it  was  explained  that  she 
could  recover  from  Byles. 

Mr,  Newton  said  that  he  was  bound  to  make  the  order 
f<>f ‘lie  repayment  ofthe  sums  expended  by  the  Board 

Mr.  Bevaii  said  that  ho  must  ask  for  costs,  amounting 
to  IBs.  (Id,  in  some  of  the  cases.  ” 

Mr.  Newton  said  he  would  grant  28.  costs  in  each  case 
that  bring  the  usual  sura  allowed.  He  did  not  know  why 
the  Metropolitan  Board  claimed  to  bo  put  on  a difl’erent 
footing  from  the  public. 

Mr.  Bevan  said  that  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  had 
decided  to  allow  fis.,  lieing  Ss.  fid.  for  preparing  notices 
and  postage,  and  2s.  fid.  for  tho  clerk’s  time. 

Mr.  Newton,  as  a ratepayer,  thought  ho  ought  not  to 
decide  tho  case,  fur  he  had  no  room  for  sympathy  with 
the  Board  of  Works.  ^ ^ 

11^'’’  of  Queen's  Bench  having 

allowed  fcir  ths  clerk's  time  in  preparing  notices,  he 
thoufflit  that,  as  the  notices  to  repair  were  disregarded 
the  clerk  a lime  consumed  in  obtaining  the  summonses 
should  be  allowed  for. 

Alter  some  farther  discussion,  the  defendant  was  told 
that  she  would  have  to  pay  the  sums  claimed  and  the  costs 
lu  each  ease. 

Mr.  Bevan  said  that  he  would  write  her  a letter  stating 
the  amounts  claimed.  “ 


"ARCHITECTS  BEFORE  THE  JUDGE." 

Mu.  T.  Eixmondson  Ohveu,  of  Hetton  Colliery, 
whose  plans  were  objected  to  by  the  judge  at 
tho  late  Durliam  Assizes,  has  sent  us  a state- 
ment to  show  that  he  had  fully  carried  out  tho 
instructions  given  to  him.  Nothing  would  bo 
gained  by  printing  more  than  this  assertion.  If 
WQ  gave  the  whole  of  his  letter,  it  would  still 
remain  merely  assertion  against  assertion.'* 


ROAD  MAKING. 


Respected  Friend, — If  an  amateur  may  be 
allowed  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  road-making, 
as  the  City  authorities  Lave  been  discussing  tlio 
relative  merits  of  wood,  aspbalte,  and  granite  I 
would  suggest  a properly-constructed  Mac- 
adamised road  has  not  been  fairly  tried. 

Tlio  Telford  plan  which  differs  from  the 
Macadam  system,  in  having  a more  solid  fouii. 
dation  upon  which  to  lay  the  broken  stones 
would  not  be  so  well  adapted  where  the  pave, 
ment  is  liable  to  be  broken  into  for  the  repairs 
of  gas  or  water  pipes. 

The  broken  stones  should  be  of  uniform  siz^, 
and  not  too  large,  properly  laid,  levelled,  and' 
rolled  in,  gradually  rising  towards  the  centre,  to 

• Mr  Thomas  Oliver,  of  Newcastle,  wishes  it  nnclcr- 
atood  that  the  observations  were  not  applied  to  him. 
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allow  the  water  to  rua  off.  The  surface  of  the 
road  scraped,  and  cleansed  of  the  mud,  and  well 
watered  in  summer,  and  the  whole  in  a finished 
state  before  the  traffic  is  allowed  to  wear  upon 
it.  A small  staff  of  labourers  would  be  required 
to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  fill  up  the  hollows, 
and  remove  the  snow  in  winter. 

With  the  aid  of  such  improvements  as  modem 
science  might  suggest,  I do  not  see  why  such  a 
road,  for  firmness,  comparative  cleanliness,  and 
freedom  from  noise  and  slipperiness,  should  not 
realise  most,  if  not  all  of  the  essentials  of  a use- 
ful and  durable  roadway.  At  all  events,  the 
experiment  could  easily  be  tried,  without,  I 
think,  much  fear  of  failure,  on  some  of  the  roads 
or  streets  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  or  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

J.  H. 


MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  of  this 
school,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  we  learn  that  the  school  has  again 
been  successful  in  securing  a proportionately 
largo  number  of  prizes  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales’s 
Scholarships  of  25J.  and  111.  respectively,  have 
both  been  awarded  to  students  of  this  school. 
These  scholarships  were  founded  for  the  two 
female  students  who  might  take  the  highest 
prizes  of  the  year  in  the  national  competition  of 
alZ  the  schools  of  art.  In  mentioning  this,  the 
committee  desired  to  record  their  satisfaction  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  school  is  conducted  by 
Mr.  Muckley  and  the  assistant  masters,  to  whose 
unceasing  care  and  attention,  they  say,  the  in- 
creasing  success  of  the  school  is  entirely  due. 


THE  DWELLINGS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
CHARITY  ORGANISATION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  council  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  what 
action  should  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Special  Dwellings  com. 
mittee,  was  considered. 

Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report.  The  committee  thought  it  very 
important  to  have  their  case  stated  fully  and 
clearly  to  Parliament  and  the  public  without 
delay.  They  therefore  recommended  that  a Bill 
should  be  prepared,  making  it  the  dnty  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  and  the  M tropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  prepare  comprehensive 
schemes  of  improvement  analogous  to  those 
planned  aud  carried  out  by  the  municipalities  of 
several  of  the  large  provincial  towns,  and  that 
this  should  be  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  a view  to  its  being  referred  to  a 
committee  of  that  House.  Interfering  with 
fever-dens  had  hitherto  been  no  part  of  the 
work  of  the  MetropoUtiin  Board. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Hill,  Mr.  Willis-Bund,  Mr.  Wight- 
man  Wood,  aud  Mr.  J.  R.  Hollond,  thought  they 
should  try  to  get  others  to  take  the  question  up, 
and  to  interest  leading  men  in  the  subject. 

Lord  Lichfield  said  that  no  one  felt  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  the  Dwellings  Committee 
more  strongly  than  he  did.  He  agreed  with 
their  recommendations,  and  would  be  glad  to 
see  them  pressed  on  Parliament.  But  the  council 
were  not  the  right  body  to  take  up  the  question 
in  the  way  proposed.  They  might  spend  their 
whole  time  on  it  for  months,  and  after  all  effect 
nothing.  A Royal  Commission  was  required, 
but  it  would  be  almost  as  difficult  to  obtain  this 
as  to  pass  an  Act.  He  was  in  favour  of  adopting 
so  much  of  the  report  as  related  to  presenting  a 
memorial  to  the  Government;  they  could  thus 
point  out  how  essential  it  was  that  the  matter 
should  be  dealt  with. 

Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  urged,  in  reply,  that 
the  business  of  the  society  was  to  improve  the 
permanent  condition  of  the  poor,  and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  operating  ou  the  causes  that 
had  depressed  their  condition.  It  was  a fallacy 
to  say  that  all  other  work  should  be  postponed 
till  the  society  had  perfected  its  own  machinery. 
This  would  stop  all  progress. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  following 
amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wightman  Wood, 
and  carried : — 

“ That  so  much  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
as  refers  to  the  memorial  be  adopted.” 

It  was  resolved,  on  Mr.  A.  H.  Hill's  motion, — 

“That  it  be’referred  to  the  joint  committee 
to  prepare  a suitable  memorial  for  presentation 
to  the  Government,  after  consideration  by  tlii? 
council.” 


CABMEN’S  RESTS. 

For  a long  time  London  cabmen  have  desired, 
and  we  as  well  as  others  have  tried  to  obtain 
for  them,  some  other  resting-place  in  the  ranks 
than  their  own  cabs  or  the  public-honse.  Bir- 
minghara,  Derby,  and  other  towns  have  for  some 
time  given  accommodation  to  cab-drivers  in  the 
shape  of  a structure  of  wood  and  glass;  and  it 
has  been  proposed  that  the  same  shall  be  done 
for  London.  An  application  was  made  last  week 
on  the  part  of  the  Cabdrivers’  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation  to  the  Board  of  Works  of  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  John,  Westminster,  for  permission  to 
erect  at  the  head  of  Sloane-street  a small  struo- 
tare  of  glass  and  wood  for  shelter  to  cabmen 
when  on  the  rank  in  bad  weather.  The  honorary 
secretary  to  the  association  stated  that  the  build- 
ing  proposed  would  not  be  more  than  25  ft.  long, 
by  9 ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  in  height;  that  the 
structure  would  be  ornamental  iu  design,  and 
snpplied  with  gas,  &o.  He  stated  that  Colonel 
Henderson  was  of  opinion  that  such  “rests” 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  cabmen,  and  re- 
minded the  Board  that  in  London  at  present  the 
only  shelter  the  cabman  had  was  his  own  cab  or 
the  public-house.  The  Board,  after  consulting, 
e.xpressed  their  sympathy  with  the  object  the 
society  bad  iu  view,  but  regretted  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  they  could  not  sanction 
the  erection  of  any  such  ’structure,  and  that, 
should  one  be  constructed,  the  responsibility 
would  rest  with  those  who  erected  it.  Colonel 
Henderson  submitted  the  question  to  Messrs. 
Ellis  A Ellis,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
statutory  powers  which  the  Colonel  has  of  ap. 
poiuting  stands  for  hackney  carriages  do  not 
extend  to  the  proposed  erections,  and  they  think 
he  should  not  iu  any  way  authorise  or  sauction 
them.  At  the  same  time  they  cannot  find  that 
any  duty  is  thrown  upon  him  of  proceeding 
against  those  who  erect  them.  Proceedings,  if 
taken  at  all,  would  probably  be  taken  uuder  the 
Highway  Acts. 


THE  UTILITY  OF  ART. 

Fixe  Art  was  the  subject  of  oue  of  the 
coui’se  of  free  lectures  now  delivering  at  the 
Leicester  Museum.  The  lecturer  was  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Burgess.  After  dilating  on  the  real  useful- 
ness of  each  department  of  Fine  Art,  on  the 
necessity  of  painting  and  sculpture  as  well  as 
poetry  and  oratory  to  the  true  and  wholesome 
development  of  the  mind,  he  said,  according 
to  the  Bcdford:^hire  Times,  that  the  fact  was 
Fine  Art  was  for  everybody,  as  much  as  food 
and  clothing.  So  long  as  a man  possessed  a 
heart  to  fuel,  an  imagination  to  conceive,  and 
senses  to  perceive,  so  long  would  Fine  Art  bo 
necessary  to  him.  All  enjoyments,  sufferings, 
passions,  and  emotions  found  expression  through 
this  medium,  and  not  the  expression  for  the 
moment  only,  but  each  of  these,  however  evanes- 
cent  in  itself,  had  at  one  time  or  other  been 
written  by  art  in  permanent  characters.  And 
inasmuch  as  Fine  Art  had  to  serve  the  actual 
wants  of  man  in  the  present,  aud  not  to  e.xpre8S 
the  wants  of  meu  long  since  gone,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  the  spontaneous  outgrowth 
of  the  present  time.  This,  he  thought,  was 
much  overlooked.  To  reproduce  the  things  of 
the  past  ages,  to  copy  the  great  artists,  and 
sculptors  and  poets,  was  to  mistake  the  object 
of  Fine  Art.  These  men  deserved  to  be  studied, 
but  only  so  far  as  the  study  facilitated  the  study 
of  nature  and  the  training  of  the  heart,  head, 
and  hand.  To  do  justice  to  Fine  Art  tli-y  must 
study  not  alone  the  great  men  who  had  preceded 
them,  but  that  which  these  men  studied,  which 
was  nature.  They  copied  Grecian  and  Roman 
architecture,  forgetting  that  these  styles  were 
developed  from  the  circiimstanc  s of  the  couu- 
tries  iu  which  they  were  matured,  and  that  they 
might  be  wholly  uosuited  to  the  requirements  of 
England.  ludoing  this  they  forgot  the  purpose 
of  Fine  Art,  which  was  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  present.  The  problem  of  Fine  Art,  then, 
was  to  reach  the  soul  through  tlie  body.  It 
offered  to  tho  senses  forms,  colours,  sounds, 
words,  so  arranged  that  they  excited  in  the  soul, 
concealed  behind  the  senses,  the  emotion  of 
beauty. 


Memorial  of  Charles  Dickens.  — The 
executors  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens  have, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
erected  a mural  tablet  in  Rochester  Cithedral 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  novelist.  The 
tablet  is  of  bras?,  mounted  on  black  polished 
marble. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Backwell. — The  parish  church  of  Backwell, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  having  been 
restored  and  renovated,  has  been  re-opened  for 
divine  worship.  The  church  affords  aceomraoda. 
tiou  for  350  persons,  and  consists  of  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  chantry,  vestry,  and  tower. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  has  been  taken  off,  and 
renewed  in  English  oak,  the  original  design  being 
strictly  adhered  to.  The  aisle  roufs,  which  are 
of  oak  (panelled),  have  been  repaired.  The 
chauoel  roof,  which  is  entirely  new,  is  of  oak, 
divided  into  panels,  with  carved  bosses  fixed  on 
moulded  riba.  This  roof  is  covered  with  stone 
tiles;  all  the  other  roofs  are  covered  with  lead. 
During  the  progress  of  the  works  it  was  found 
necessary  to  take  down  and  rebuild  tho  walls  of 
tho  north  aisle.  The  modern  buttresses  and 
vestry,  which  so  much  disfigured  that  side  of  the 
church,  have  been  entirely  removed.  The  old 
stonework  has  been  repaired,  and  the  tracery 
of  the  windows  (svhich  in  many  cases  had  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed)  has  been  made  good, 
and  restored.  Tho  porch,  as  well  as  the  nave 
and  aisle  passages,  is  laid  with  tiles.  The  font 
is  of  Painswick  stone,  carved.  The  pulpit  is  of 
oak,  carved,  the  front  in  five  panels,  with  grained 
canopies  over  the  same,  and  filled  ia  with 
tracery,  terminating  with  carved  crockets  and 
fioials;  the  base  is  of  stone,  moulded  with  tra- 
cery panels  on  three  aides.  The  seats  are  of 
pitch  pine,  and  are  furnished  with  carved  poppy- 
heads  to  the  fronts  against  the  cross  passages. 
The  choir-seats  in  the  chauccl  are  made  of 
wainscot  oak ; the  bench-ends  are  moulded  and 
filled  in  with  carved  portions  alternately.  The 
poppy-hrads  are  carved,  and  of  varied  design. 
The  sedilia  ami  piscina  have  beeu  restored.  The 
floor  of  tho  cliuroli  has  been  considerably  lowered, 
and  tho  bases  of  the  nave  piers,  which  were  hid- 
. den  by  the  floor,  are  once  more  exposed  to  view. 
The  old  level  of  the  chancel  floor  has  been 
retained.  This  alteration  has  given  a much  more 
imposing  appearance  to  the  interior  of  the 
church.  The  edifice  ia  warmed  by  bob  .air,  with 
Messrs.  Haden  & Sons’  apparatus.  The  oak 
chaucel  screen  has  been  renovated  and  repaired, 
and  the  carving,  where  destroyed,  renewed. 
The  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Bristol,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  Street, 
architect.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  has  been 
about  5,0001. 

Beeston, — St.  Mary’s  Church,  Boestou,  which 
has  been  closed  for  some  mouths,  has  been  re- 
opened after  undergoing  a restoration.  The 
exterior  of  the  church  has  been  renovated,  and  a 
new  porch  erected  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  church.  Tho  principal  alterations,  however, 
have  been  made  inside.  The  gallery,  which  ran 
across  tho  west  end,  has  been  removed,  together 
with  tho  dilapidated  pews,  and  replaced  by  pitch 
pine  open  benches  throughout.  A new  pulpit 
aud  reading-desk  have  also  been  .added.  The 
floors  have  been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  ; orna- 
mental altar-rails  and  gas-stan  lards  have  also 
been  fixed.  The  decorations,  which  are  in  the 
fifteenth-ceutury  style,  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds,  and  have 
been  carried  oat  as  follows  : — The  flat  roof  has 
been  laid  out  in  panels,  aud  in  the  centre  of  each 
is  an  ornamental  device,  the  one  immediately 
over  the  altar  bearing  tho  sacred  raonogramp 
I.H.S.  The  colours  in  the  loof  are  dull 
, blue  and  chocolate  on  a stone  ground.  The 
walls  of  the  body  of  the  church  are 
treated  in  buff  and  grey,  lined  out  in  courses  of 
ornament  in  chocolate  and  sage  green,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  gold.  Within  the  altar-rails 
the  decorations  are  of  a more  elaborate  and 
costly  nature.  A green  dado,  sprinkled  with 
ornaments  in  white  and  pink,  occupies  the  lower 
portion  of  the  walls  at  each  side,  and  ou  the  east 
wall  are  the  Commandments,  Lord’s  Prayer,  Ac. 
Above  this  the  walls  are  divided  into  a series  of 
panels,  each  containing  a c uiventiunal  treat- 
ment of  water  and  the  water-lily,  with  various 
Scriptural  texts.  Over  the  altar  is  placed  .a 
painting  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  joiner’s  work 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  W.  Pinder,  of  Holbeck, 
and  the  tiles  have  been  laid  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Leeds. 

Ripoii. — The  church  of  tho  Holy  Trinity, 
Ripon,  has  beeu  reopened.  It  was  built  about 
the  year  1S2G,  at  a cost  of  13,OOOJ.  Sitting 
accommodation  was  provided  for  1,00Q  persons. 
The  increased  population  nt  the  uort^  end  of  the 
city  has  augmented  the  congregation  attending 
the  church,  and  consi  quently  more  room  was  re- 
quired.  To  gain  this  the  high-backed  pews  I avo 
been  removed,  aud  open  seats  substituted,  and 
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the  organ  gallery  at  the  west  end  has  been  en. 
larged.  Some  attention  has  also  been  paid  to 
decoration.  The  gallery  fronts  have  undergone 
extensive  aUerations,  and  two  new  porches  have 
been  added  to  the  east  entrances.  The  east 
window,  which  consists  of  three  lancet  lights, 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  n.  M. 
Barnett,  of  Newcastle.  A new  hot-air  heating 
apparatus  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Grundy,  of 
Manchester;  and  the  gaslights,  which  previously 
were  attached  to  chandeliers  in  the  centre  of  the 
edifice,  arc  now  carried  round  the  caps  of  the 
pillars.  Mr.  11.  E.  Bowen,  llarrogato,  has  been 
the  architect;  Messrs.  Raworth  & Co.,  Harrogate, 
the  contractors  for  the  woodwork  j Messrs.  Trees 
& Sun,  Ripon,  for  the  stonew'ork;  and  Messrs. 
Fortune,  Hari  ogate,  for  the  ceilings. 


^Dctks  guctibili. 

The  Archiiectural  llisto'i-y  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

By  Puir.ip  Fheeman,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  and 

Canon  of  Exeter.  London:  Boll  & Son. 
AJicniiKACON  Fhekman,  by  expanding  two  lec- 
tures delivered  by  him  in  Exeter,  has  produced 
a compendious  and  valuable  Architectural  His- 
tory of  E.xeter  Cathedral ; not  a compiled  and 
condensed  version  of  others’  writings,  but  a fresh 
account  of  the  building,  deduced  from  its  arebi- 
tecture,  and  the  records  remaining.  The  ancient 
fabric  rolls  have  been  laid  under  contribution, 
and,  efficiently  handled,  have  yielded  valuable 
informatiou. 

A photograph  of  the  Foundation  Chapter  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  placed  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor on  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
the  enthronement  of  Leofric,  the  first  bishop, 
a moat  interesting  document  lately  found,  is 
amongst  tho  illustrations. 


The  Child’s  Tlisionj  of  Jerusalem.  By  Francis 
Rochiiiac  Cosder,  C.E.  London  : W.  Isbis- 
ter  & Co.,  Ludgabe-hill,  1874. 

Happy  chilluen  ! Lucky  boys  and  girls  of  the 
nincteeth  century,  to  have  books  written  for  you, 
which  while  they  interest  and  amuse,  make  you 
wiser  than  your  fathers.  The  book  before  us  is 
an  example  in  point.  Mr.  Condcr  has  told  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Holy  City,  from  the  date  of  the  earliest 
account  to  tho  present  time,  and  in  doing  so  has 
convoyed  no  small  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most 
salient  points  in  tho  histoiy  of  mankind.  The  au- 
thor has  well  studied  the  subject,  and  has  accord- 
ingly made  his  outline, though  general,  so  precise, 
that  many  children  of  the  largest  growth  will 
find  their  advantage  in  reading  it.  As  a school- 
reading  hook  nothing  better  can  be  named. 


S:isceIIan:£a. 

Cubic  Contents  of  a Ton. — Few  persons 
have  an  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  that  can 
be  stowed  in  a given  space.  Manufacturers 
think  they  have  not  enough  room,  even  though 
they  may  be  offered  a bargain.  We  therefore 
give  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  it  may 
bo  figured  up.  A shed  or  room,  15  ft.  high, 
18  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft.  long,  will  hold  200  tons  of 
anthracite  coal,  and  perhaps  10  tons  less  of 
Cumberland.  Thus,  15  x 18  x 30  = 8100-^40  = 
202i.  The  average  number  of  cubic  feet  re- 
qiiii'ed  to  stow  a ton  of  coal  is  as  follows  : — 
Bituminous. 


Cumberland,  maximum  4-2'3 

Ditto  minimum  41'2 

Duffryn  (Welsh)  42'99 

Canuel,  Lancasbiro  46'37 

Pitsbui’gh,  Pa 47'08 

Anthracite. 

Peach  Mountain  48-OG 

Forest  Improvement  41'07 

Beaver  Meadow,  No.  5 39'OS 

Coke. 

Natural  of  Virginia  48-03 

Pittsburgh 7009 

Charcoal 104‘ 


It  is  usually  stated  that  a ton  of  coal  “ in  the 
hill”  measures  about  a cubic  yard,  or  27  cubic 
feet.  A prominent  retail  dealer  in  Philadelphia 
informs  us  that  from  many  years’  experience  he 
finds  the  cubic  coutents  of  2,240  lb.  of  hard 
Lehigh  coal  to  be  a little  over  36  ft. ; an  average 
Schuylkill  W.  A..  37  ft.  to  38  ft.;  Sharaokin, 
38  ft.  to  39  ft. ; Miller,  Greaff,  & Co.,  Lorberry, 
nearly  41  ft. — Saward’s  Coal  Trade  Circular,  U.S. 


Cars,  Omnibuses,  and  Velocipedes  worked 
by  Siiring  Power. — Such  an  aiTangemenb  of 
powerful  springs  as  would  work  street  vehicles 
was  one  of  those  improvements  suggested  in  the 
Builder  for  behoof  chiefly  of  workmen  with 
velocipedes,  but  applicable  also  to  heavier 
vehicles.  The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Scotsman,  we  observe,  announces  an  invention 
of  this  kind.  There  is,  be  says,  every  proba- 
bility of  a new  motive  power  being  introduced 
other  than  steam,  which  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  horses.  He  had  seen  the  working 
models  and  drawings  of  an  invention  by  which 
tram-cars  can  be  propelled  by  simple  mechanical 
means  alone,  without  horses  at  all.  The  motive 
power  used  is  an  arrangement  of  powerful 
springs  encased  in  cylinders  like  watch-springs, 
on  a very  large  scale,  the  application  of  which  to 
the  existing  tram-cars  is  extremely  simple  and 
easy.  These  springs  are  to  be  wound  up  by  small 
stationary  steam-engines  at  each  terminus  of  the 
line,  and  when  so  wound  up  will  propel  the  cars, 
even  with  stoppages,  for  a longer  distance  than 
any  existing  tramway-lino  extends.  The  models, 
he  adds,  are  on  a sixth  scale,  and  work  perfectly, 
the  action  being  reversible,  and  the  application 
of  the  brake  power  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
springs  are  now  being  fitted  to  full-sized  cars, 
and  tho  new  invention,  which  is  patented,  will 
be  tried  very  shortly  on  a tramway-line  at 
Greenwich.  Many  competent  engineers  have 
expressed  themselves  sanguine  as  to  the  results. 
Tlie  springs  can  be  made  of  almost  any  strength, 
and  will  be  widely  applicable  in  many  other  ways 
besides  the  propulsion  of  tramway-cars. 

Wool  Exchange,  London. — A large  range 
of  buildings  and  offices  is  being  erected  in 
Coleman-street,  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  with  the  object 
of  supplying  a want  long  felt  by  the  mercantile 
community, — a Metropolitan  Wool  Exchange. 
The  exchange  itself  consists  of  a largo  hall,  sur- 
mounted by  a glass  dome.  This  has  been  leased 
for  twenty-one  years  to  the  woolbrokei-s  of 
London.  Tho  premises  extend  from  Coleman, 
street  right  through  to  Basinghall-street,  and 
will  include  the  whole  of  Sambrook-court.  The 
new  erections  compriso  mimeroua  salerooms  and 
offices,  both  for  dealing  in  wool  and  general 
business,  and  will  become  a central  gathering- 
place  for  those  interested  in  all  branches  of 
commerce  connected  with  the  wool  trade.  This 
will  bo  a convenience  to  purchasers  from  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  also  from  the 
cloth-manufacturing  districts  of  Stroud,  West- 
bury,  and  other  parts  of  the  West  of  England. 
Tho  central  hall  contains  seats  for  tho  accomrao- 
dation  of  GOO  persons.  The  City  is  mainly  in- 
debted  for  this  addition  to  its  mercantile  facilities 
to  the  public  spirit  of  Colonel  Angus  CrolJ,  for- 
inerly  Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex.  The 
growth  of  the  wool  trade  of  Gi'eat  Britain  of 
late  years  has  been  enormous.  The  increase  in 
our  exports  of  manufactured  woollen  goods  of 
all  kinds  has  also  prodigiously  increased. 

Leeds  Public  Library. — The  annual  report 
states  that  the  Reference  Library  was  open  to 
tho  public  309  days,  during  which  period  28,019 
volumes  were  consulted,  and  05,463  visits  made 
to  the  reading-room.  During  the  year  3,187 
volumes  have  been  added  to  the  stock,  making  a 
total  of  18,500  volumes,  which  includes  3,000 
volumes  of  specifications  of  patents,  and  nearly 
the  same  number  of  Parliamentary  blue-books. 
The  Central  Lending  Library  still  continues 
unrivalled  in  its  popularity,  and  table  3 shows 
that  the  whole  stock  has  been  turned  over 
20'343  times  daring  the  year.  It  has  been  open 
300  days,  the  issues  each  day  averaging  800 
volumes,  and  reaching  a total  of  nearly  a quarter 
of  a million,  being  one  volume  to  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  tho  borough.  With  the 
very  limited  area  at  the  service  of  the  public 
(only  36  square  yards),  the  means  of  supply  are, 
even  now,  taxed  severely,  and  should  any  great 
increaso  occur,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  borrowers.  A 
table  shows  that  the  contents  of  the  Juvenile 
Libraryare  turned  over  nearly  once  a week,  fiction 
once  in  twelve  days,  miscellaneous  literature 
once  in  three  weeks,  voyages  and  travels  once  a 
month,  science  and  art  about  the  same,  biography 
and  history  in  forty  days,  and  theology  in  fifty- 
four  days.  The  general  stock  since  the  last 
report  has  been  increased  by  4,142  volumes. 

“ Local  Taxation  and  Local  Govern- 
ment.”— On  this  subject  Mr.  Frederick  Hill  will 
read  a paper,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  on  Mondry  next,  the  12th  inst. 
'Mr.  Newmarch,  F.R.S.,  will  preside. 


Death  of  Mr.  William  Telbin. — This  dis- 
tinguished scenic  artist,  who  for  the  last  thirty 
years  has  enriched  our  theatres  with  works  of 
pictorial  art,  has  passed  a\\:ay  with  the  year  just 
ended.  Mr.  Telbin  died  on  Christmas-day,  at 
Lis  residence,  8,  Winchester-roacl,  St.  John’s 
Wood,  in  his  Gist  year.  He  had  been  an  invalid 
for  some  time,  and  had,  indeed,  never  recovered 
tho  depressing  effect  of  his  son’s  death,  which 
occurred  through  an  accident  in  the  Alps  by  a 
fall  of  an  avalanche,  about  six  years  ago.  Among 
the  artistic  achievements  by  which  the  name  of 
Telbin  will  be  long  remembered,  may  be  men. 
tioned  the  original  act-drop  of  the  Princess’s 
Theatre  in  1842,  the  act-drop  imitative  of  white 
satin,  painted  for  Mr.  Macready  at  Drury-Iane, 
the  Overland  Route,  painted  in  association  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Grieve  for  the  Gallery  of  Illustration, 
and  the  panorama  of  the  Holy  Land,  exhibited 
a few  years  since  at  tho  Haymarket  Theatre. 
The  panorama  of  Killarney,  now  being  exhibited 
at  the  AdelpLi,  is  another  proof  of  his  merits  as 
an  artist. 

Mineral  Produce  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
— Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  the  keeper  of  the 
Mining  Records,  will  shortly  have  his  statistics 
for  the  year  1872  before  the  public,  and  he  has 
favoured  the  Press  beforehand  with  a few  facts 
therefrom.  In  his  summary  of  the  mineral  pro. 
dace  of  the  United  Kingdom  he  states  that  there 
were  3,001  coal. mines,  producing  123,497,316 
tons,  of  the  value  of  46,311,1431.,  and  266  iron- 
mines  producing  16,581,857  tons  of  iron  ore,  of 
the  value  of  7,774,8741.  The  metals  obtained 
from  the  ores,  be  finds,  were  valued  at  22,070,4171. 
There  were  6,741,929  tons  of  pig  iron  made, 
which  was  worth  18,540,3041.  The  increase  in 
total  value  over  1871  was  12,871,5231.,  due  chiefly 
to  the  additional  cost  of  “ getting”  each  ton  of 
coal.  The  increase  in  tho  consumption  of  coal 
at  our  ironworks  has  been  very  small  during  the 
year  1872.  Mr.  Hunt  computes  that  51  cwt.  of 
coal  are  used  for  all  purposes  for  each  ton  of 
pig  iron  produced.  The  quantity  used  in  1872 
would  thus  be  only  17,191,918  tons. 

Co-operation  amongst  the  Million. — 
Returns  were  received  in  1871  from  746  Co. 
operative  Societies,  the  members  of  which  num- 
bered  267,964.  Their  share  capital  at  the  end  of 
1871  was  2,305,9511. ; loan  capital,  215,5531.  j 
capital  invested  in  other  industrial  societies, 
Ac.,  145,3461.  ; reserve  fund,  67,7221.;  value  of 
buildings,  fixtures,  land,  Ac.,  928,1941.;  liabi. 
lities,  2,866,3181. ; assets,  3,025,5671.;  cash  i*e- 
ceived  for  goods  sold  during  the  year,  9,439,4711. 
Tho  total  number  of  co-operative  societies  in  tho 
United  Kingdom  is  from  1,200  to  1,300,  and 
their  membership  must  be  cousidorably  above 
400,000.  If  those  co-operative  societies  which 
have  sent  in  no  returns  are  doing  as  much 
business  proportionately  as  the  above  746 
societies,  the  value  of  goods  sold  by  co-operation 
annually  must  be  from  16,000,0001.  to  17,000,0001. 
Nearly  all  the  members  of  co-operaeivo  societies 
are  working  men. 

The  International  Exhibition  of  1876 
in  Philadelphia. — The  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States,  has 
officially  notified  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Goshorn,  the 
director-general  of  this  Exhibition,  that  tbo 
Governments  of  the  German  Empire,  Belgium, 
Ecuador,  Mexico,  and  Hayti  have  decided  that 
those  countries  shall  participate  in  the  Exhibi. 
tion.  Prince  Bismarck  recommended  to  tbe 
assembled  representatives  of  the  several  states 
composing  the  German  Empire  the  appointment 
of  a commission  from  each  of  those  states,  and 
of  a plenipotentiary  to  reside  at  Philadelphia  to 
represent  the  empire.  This  suggestion  has  been 
adopted.  The  executive  consider  that  European 
manufacturing  nations  have  in  this  Exhibition 
the  best  opportunity  yet  presented  of  extending 
the  markets  for  their  productions.  The  people 
of  all  nations  of  North  and  South  America  will 
bo  represented. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle. — Mr. 
Rupert  Kettle  has  several  times  decided  wages 
disputes  in  the  North  of  England  iron  trade  and 
various  other  trade  questions,  and  his  valuable  ser. 
vices  as  an  arbitrator  are  to  be  recognised  by  both 
masters  and  men.  An  address,  richly  illumi- 
nated,  is  to  be  presented  to  him  bythe  Cleveland 
mine-owners  and  miners  for  acting  as  arbitrator 
between  the  mine-owners  and  the  miners  in 
June,  1873. 

Somerset. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a Local 
Board  of  Health  has  been  formed  for  the  town 
of  Wellington,  Somerset.  _ Mr.  E.  T.  Howard 
has  been  appointed  surveyor  to  the  Board. 
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Tires. — The  printing-offices  of  Lloyd’s  NeicS' 
paper,  between  Fleet-street  and  aalisbiirj-- 
square,  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  which  at 
one  time  threatened  to  spread  into  a very  com- 
bustible  lot  of  crowded  old  houses  in  courts  and 

alleys  of  the  neighbourhood. A serious  fire 

has  occurred  at  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Car- 
riage Works,  Saltley,  near  Birmingham,  by  which 
the  greater  part  of  these  large  works  have  been 
destroyed,  as  well  as  a number  of  railway- 
carriages  in  course  of  constructiou.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  10,0001.  Both  stock  and 
building  are  said  to  be  insured.  Three  or  four 
hundred  workmen  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment.  A fire  has  also  occurred  at  the  Liver- 

pool Blue-coat  Hospital,  caused  by  some  work- 
men while  searching  for  a leak  of  gas  in  the 
band-room.  An  explosion  took  place,  and  the 
ceiling  was  destroyed  ; but  the  prompt  arrival  of 
the  engines  prevented  tho  spread  of  the  flumes. 


Salford  Museum,  Library,  and  Park. — 
The  committee,  in  their  recent  report,  say  that 
the  mnseum  has  continued  as  popular  with  the 
general  public  ns  it  ever  was  in  past  years. 
During  the  holiday  season  tho  attendance  of 
visitors  has  been,  as  usual,  very  great, — in  Whit- 
week,  CO, 000,  and  on  Mondays,  about  G,000 
daily.  The  average  attendance  throughout  tlie 
year  has  been  l.GOO  daily.  The  general  results 
of  the  year  l!s72-3  show, — 

g Number  of  visitors  to  the  museum -122  920 

Gross  issue  of  books  fiom  eentrul,  reforencej 

aud  lending  libraries  ' 103  867 

Gross  number  of  readers  in  reaiiing-rooiu  7l’2u4 

Gross  issue  of  books  from  the  Greeiicate  ^ 

branch ! 117  O'O 

Gross  attendance  in  branch  reading-rconi  ’ 
(estimated)  174,000 


Total  of  books  issued,  and  of  personswho") 
have  used  the  museum  aud  libraries J 


A Wonderful  Agi-icultural  Implement 
has,  according  to  the  Dublin  papers,  been  tiinicd 
out  by  a firm  of  agricultural  niachinidts  in  that 
city.  It  performs  tho  operations  of  lolling, 
sowing,  and  hafrowing  siuiultanoously.  The 
roller  is  of  wrought  iron  riveted  on  cast-iion 
wheels,  sormiug  a cyliiider  Oft.  in  length  by  ^ the 
3 ft,  in  diameter.  Immediately  above  the  roller  ' 
is  a sowing  apparatus,  by  which  the  seed  is 
rapidly  delivered,  a star  wlioel  of  four  points 
keeping  tho  conductors  in  coustant  motion.  As 
the  seed  is  strewn,  a harrow  of  four  rows  of 
oblique  teeth  set  in  a central  axis  turns  up  the 
earth  over  the  seed.  There  is  a contrivance  by 
which  tlie  quantity  required  to  be  sown  can 
be  regulated.  The  barrow  portion  of  the 
machine  can  be  raised  off  the  ground  aud  the 
roller  only  used ; and  the  distributor  or  sower 
may  be  worked  simultaneously  by  means  of  a 
chain-band,  which  can  be  closed,  and  the  flow  of 
seed  stopped. 

Antiquarian  Discovery.— Mr.  Henry  N. 

Cox  states  that  an  interesting  discovery  has  been 
made  at  Iledhill,  about  three  miles  from  Bonrne- 
mouth,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Robert  Scare,  of 
Mubcliffe.  Ho  says  that  eighty-six  urns, 
many  of  them  containing  portions  of  human 
bones,  have  been  dug  up.  A portion  of  the 
mound  where  they  were  found  has  not  yet 
been  removed.  The  urns  are,  in  Mr.  Cox’s 
opinion,  Roman ; but  a few  persona  who  have 
already  visited  the  spot  think  they  must  be 
ancient  British.  Antiquaries  visiting  the  place 
are  recommended  to  proceed  to  Wimborne 
Station  in  coming  from  the  west,  or  go  direct  to 
Bournemouth  from  London  or  the  east.  Mr. 

Cox  adds  that  the  urns  are  found  only  G in.  or 
8 in.  below  the  surface,  aud  are  about  2 ft.  deep. 

They  quickly  crumble  to  pieces  on  being  re- 
moved, but  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a time  tliey 
become  hardened. 


Dangerous  Well-covering.  — There  is  an 
old  draw-well  in  the  grounds  of  tho  Nunnery 
near  Glossop  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  girls 
boarding  there,  and  being  educated  by  the 
Sisters,  were  wont  to  plu)'  on  a large  flat  stone 
which  covered  the  opening.  Last  week  this 
discovered  to  be  insecure,  and  they  were  warned 
not  to  play  there.  A German  girl,  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age,  was  missed,  and  on  search 
being  made  she  was  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  A portion  of  the  stone  had  apparently 
broken  off.  At  the  inquest,  tho  schoolmistress 
(who  had  not  reported  the  dangerous  state  of 
the  well  to  the  Lady  Superior)  was  declared  by 
the  Coroner  to  be  “ morally  responsible  for  the 
death  of  the  child”;  but  the  jury  refused  to  ceu. 
sure  her,  simply  appending  to  their  verditt  of 
“Accidental  death”  a recommendation  that  tho 
well  should  be  filled  up. 

Carbonic  6-as  in  a School.  — The  teacher 
of  the  public  school  at  Oakland,  Penn.,  was  one 
day  astonished  to  see  several  of  her  pupils  fall 
suddenly  from  their  seats,  and  lie,  to  all  appear- 
ance, dead  on  the  floor.  Others  dropped  on 
their  desks,  and  some  arose  from  their  seats  and 
staggeiod  towards  the  door  of  the  room.  The 
teacher  at  onco  threw  open  the  school. room  door, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  all  into  the  open  air. 
Twenty. five  of  the  pupils  were  taken  out  uncon. 
scioua,  and  laid  on  the  ground,  and  others  fell 
after  getting  out-doors.  The  teacher  was  also 
by  this  time  seriously  affected.  Several  of  the 
scholars  revived  before  the  arrival  of  the  physi- 
cian, and  all  but  one  were  restored  to  conscious, 
ness  within  an  hour.  The  cause  was  found  to  be 
a defect  in  the  stove-pipes,  which  prevented  tho 
escape  of  the  deadly  vapour. 

Nexv  Numbering  of  Houses.— At  the 
nammersmith  police-courf,  Major  Butler,  of  1, 
Gore-street,  late  21.v,  Elvastoii. place,  South 
Kensington,  has  been  summoned  fur  neglecting 
to  mark  on  h's  house  the  number  specified  in  an 
order  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Tho  defendant  did  nob  appear,  but  the  clerk  of 
the  Kensington  vestry  attended  in  support  of 
the  Eummona.  Tho  messenger  of  tho  vestry 
proved  tho  service  of  the  notice,  and  said  the 
order  had  not  been  complied  with.  Mr.  Iinrhiim 
fined  the  defendant  2s.  6d.  aud  2s.  costs. 


Clerk  of  Works  for  Sewers,  St.  George’s, 
Kanover-square. — At  tho  last  meeting  of  tho 
Vestry,  the  Committee  of  Works  recommended 
that  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  works  for  sewers, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Charles 
Piunock,  be  at  once  filled  up. 

Columbia  Fish  Market  Tramway. — Tho 
City  Fress  shows  that  it  is  estimated  chat  this 
tramway  and  the  necessary  sidings  and  covered 
premises,  sic.,  adjoining  Columbia  Market,  may 
cost  some  3-l-,000l.  This,  however,  is  but  a small 
sum  compared  with  the  corporation’s  vote  of 
150,0001.  slightly  to  enlarge  Billingsgate  Market. 


Excavations  at  Winchester  Castle. — 
Further  excavations  have  been  made  around  the 
Norman  tower  near  the  New  Assize  Court.s,  ab 
Winchester,  and  in  the  basement  an  arched 
apartment  has  been  brought  to  light.  It  is  well 
ceiled  with  chalk,  and  has  a deeply  spluved 
window  on  tho  city  or  eastern  side.  Several 
initials  aro  scratched  on  the  walls,  the  writing, 
it  may  be,  of  those  who  rambled  over  the  fur. 
tress  after  it  was  dismantled  by  Cromwell.  Quo 
inscription  bears  the  date  1G88. 


TENDERS 

rpstoration  of  the  chancel  of  Scole  Church, 
Norfolk.  Mr.  James  E.  Collins,  architect : — 

Deduct  for 
old  lead. 

Goodnek  £295  0 0 £18  0 0 

Tooley 285  0 g 33  0 0 

Kiahop  k Son  ...  231  0 0 20  o 0 

Grimwood 235  10  0 35  10  0 

Vine  &,  Day  215  0 0 32  0 0 


For  altering  roof  of  Christian  Mission  Hall,  272,  White- 
-hapel-road.  Mr.  G.  Jackson,  architect 

£329  0 0 ! 

UowiirJ  & Co 320  o o 

Charlton  & Co 275  0 0 

James  & IVebh 2iy  o 0 


VauL'ban 

Cliivcrs  

lies  (accepted)*  

Riches  t 

Hunt  

• Allowed  for  old  glass,  23L 


(2.3  0 0 


227 


0 0 


....  195  0 0 
....  175  0 0 1 
t Ditto,  C/. 


For  reljuilding  23,  Throgmorton  ■ street,  for  onioes 
ior  Mr.  Charles  Oppenheimer.  Mr.  N.  8.  Joseph,  archi- 
tcct.  t)uantiiiea  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  b.  Wilson  — 

Merritt  J;  Asliby £6,393  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  0,102  0 0 

Ashby  i Son 6’f)i2  0 0 

Ferry  & Co.  5,730  0 0 

Dove  Bros 5,773  0 q 

Ashby  5;  Horner 5 412  0 0 

0 0 

HoIIaiid  & Hauuen 5 323  0 0 

Browne  & Roliioson  5’277  0 0 

Liiiigniead  & Way  5,'2t5  0 0 

Neuman  k Maun 5,173  0 0 


For  villa  residence  iit  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  C.  Watkins. 
I'lr.  lliiM.iloro  K.  Green,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 


by  Mr.  Charles  Poland 


British  Workmen’s  Institution  in  the 
East  End. — 'The  City  of  London  Theatre  in 
Bishopsgate-street  ceased  to  be  a theatre  when 
the  Great  Eastern,  in  extending  their  line, 
found  it  necessary  to  run  their  trains  over  the 
stage ; but  the  front  of  the  house — the  audi- 
torium  — remains  intact,  and  this,  together 
with  numerous  cloak  and  refreshment  rooms,  is 
now  leased  to  a club  of  East-end  workmen  at  an 
annual  rent  of  3501.  for  a period  of  twenty-one 
years.  Hero  a library  and  reading-room  are 
being  opened  for  the  beuefit  of  tho  working 
classes  in  this  densely-populated  district,  the 
entrance-fee  to  be  one  penny,  which  will  entitle 
him  who  pays  to  attend  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific lectures  aud  musical  performauces  to  be 
given  from  week  to  week  in  tho  theatre,  which 
is  newly  fitted  np,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a company  of  over  2,0C0. 


Crossing  the  Solent  to  Isle  of  Wight.— A 
company,  we  hear,  is  being  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  facilitating  the  crossing  of  the  Solent, 
between  Souihaea  and  Rydo.  They  propose  to 
have  immense  steamers  in  Hamble  Harbour,  on 
hoard  of  which  trains  that  had  been  run  down  to 
the  water’s  side  by  means  of  a new  line  of  rails 
might  bo  conveyed  across  the  water  to  Cowes 
Harbour,  and  safely  deposited  on  rails  there, 
carrying  the  passengers  to  thoir  destinations  in 
various  parts  of  the  island. 


St.  Burian  Church,  Cornwall.  — The 
Prince  of  Wales  having  been  appealed  to  as 
Duke  of  Cornwall  to  contribute  towards  the 
3,5001.  required  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Buriun 
Church,  the  most  westerly  church  in  England, 
a reply  has  been  received  stating  that  the 
Council  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  will  recom- 
mend  his  Royal  Highness  as  patron  to  make  a 
donation  of  50Z.  when  3,4501.  shall  have  been 
collected. 


Danish  Gasmen's  Strike.- At  Copen. 
hagen  the  gasmen,  having  been  refused  an 
increase  of  wages,  suddenly  struck  work,  with, 
out  any  previous  notice,  and  consequently  the 
city  was  plunged  into  complete  darkness.  Tho 
men  had  chosen  a day  for  the  strike  when  all 
tho  shops  were  full  of  customers,  viz  , on  Christ- 
mas-eve.  The  shopkeepers,  however,  had  re- 
course  to  lamps  and  candles,  aud  on  the  follow- 
ing day  tho  men  i-eturued  to  work. 

Society  for  Encouragement  of  the  Pine 
Arts. — The  first  of  asericsof  fourco7ircrsa«to»i, 
to  take  place  during  the  session  of  1S7J,  in  con' 
uexion  with  this  Society,  will  be  held  in  the 


Spi-ivener  &.  Wliitc  ... 
Loajjmire  &,  Bufto 

Xc'WQiaa  .V  Mann 

Sliariiingtun  A Colo... 

Manlry  & Rogers 

Bfowiio  i Robinson... 
Dove  Bros... 
fciiopson  & Baber 


4,495 


0 0 


4,136  0 0 
4,177  0 
3,997  0 
3,987  0 
3,900  0 
3,809  0 


3,825 


0 0 


For  « (letuched  villa  , 

Jr.  IVilliam  Smith,  arehiteet 
.’ain  k Clarke 

Thompson  .. 

Marslund  & Sons 

Cooper  .. 

Wright,  Bros.,  k Goodehild'. 
Carter 

Tidi^ 

Lister  Bros.  “ 

Aitebisini  k Walker 

Blaekinore  & Morli-y 

Cooper, 


lienee,  coach-house,  stable,  &c. 
Quantities  by  Messrs. 


..£3.438  0 0 
..  3,380  0 0 
. 3,355  0 0 
..  3,26.5  0 0 
3,235 


3.234  0 0 


3.210  0 
3,197  0 0 
3,083  0 0 
3,019  0 0 
2,955 


Duniuru  a;  oangnam 2,912  0 0 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs,  to  191,  Oxford 
street,  for  Mr.  «.  Powncehy.  No  quantities 

Langmead  & Way  (accepted)  ...  £1,330  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  high  road  over  TVidford  Hills, 
Herts,  for  the  Iladhuni  Highway  Board.  Messrs.  Smith 
& Austin,  engineers 


Wilson 

Edwards 

Grindle  

Jackson  

Oliver  

Burge  k Foster 

Nicholson  

Poller  (accepted) 


777  0 0 
760  0 0 
741  9 10 


Williams... 


p.  n.— w 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  C-— A Cumpetitor.— K.— G.  T.  C'.— T.  B.— 11,  J._ 
9 — B-  L.  B,— Q.  J.— C.  H.  W,— W.  H P — T 
Dr.  M.-C.  G.  W.-C.  B.-L..  C.  C.  H.— J.  B,— P C — T E 0_ 
*•— ^ K.  K.-An 

3at»cnlwr  (we  cannot  iissiit  ; ask  at  the  (irchilectur.vl  booluellen’),— 
J.  W.  B.  (nlreaUj-  iu  type).— Veritas  (you  cannot  bl.clc  up  an 
' ancient " light).— G.  H-  0.  (next  week). 

We  are  conjpolled  to  decline  polntiuj  i 

All  etiUraenta  of  facte.  lieU  of  tendere,  *t  must  he  accompanied 
wr  lha  —..1  aiidreas  of  the  aeuder,  r ' - - 


i hooka  and  giving 


. a ,,  " ....... caa  lue  acuuBr,  not  neceoarilT  for 

galleries  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  pv>>!icRtion. 

Suffolk-street,  on  Januaiy  15Lh.  [ ren-ontihiniy  of  atgned  articlea.  and  papers  re.vl  al 
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WHY  BURN  GASP 

CHAPPUIS’  REPLEGTOPS 

IMPEOVE  NATEEAL  DAYLIGHT  MD  SHPEESEDE  (iAS. 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET  STREET, 

LONDON. 


The  THIRTY.FIRST  VOLUIUE  of  “THE 
BUILDER”  (fjoujitZ),  for  the  year  1873,  will 
shortly  be  published,  price  One  Quinea. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Nv/nibers  are 
NOTE  READY,  price  Three  Slnllinijs  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  Office,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Four  Shil- 
lings each. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
ing  Advertiseynents,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  "The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Editor,”  and  not  to  the  "Publisher.” 

'MICHELMORB  & REAP 

Mimufsctuxen  of 

jpV  *'0CHARLES  ©COLLINCE'SO  PATflNT 

^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
jO  ^'lEVER,  screw,  & BARREL  BOLTS 

J imJ  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Descrifitlon. 

IrJ  36a,  borough  PvOAD, 

LONDON,  S.E. 

TTVENING  CLASS  for  MECHANICAL 

I'J  DRAWING,  meets  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and 
FUIDAY.EveuiDK.  during  the  eeiuiou  of  the  Crysliil  P»laoe  Cliiiii]>aiiy's 
Stiiool  of  Pnujticiil  Engineering,  bolween  the  hour*  of  SEVEN  lud 
NINE  p.ni.  ill  the  Drawing  Office  of  the  School.  South  Tower,  Crystai 
PalBce.  The  conree  of  instriictiun  niivy  h«  iirelliuiiiBry  or  lulvauced. 
The  111) vantage  of  oheJiiirBllway  convey (ince  to  and  from  Loiirton.  The 
fee  1b  21.  2b.  [ler  motith,  iirejmid.  FroBpectns  on  Bpplical.ioii.  lu  the 
Olflt-e  of  the  Cryntal  Palat-o  Compeiiy's  School  of  Ait,  Sc-leiice,  aud 
LliemtuTe,  next  the  ReBding  rooin.  Noith-end,  CrysUl  Palace. — By 
order  of  tlie  Committee,  F K.  J.  SHENFON, 

Superiuteudunt  Litorary  Deprirtment, 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Situations  I Situations 
Wauled.  Vacant. 

Six  lines  (alaiut  fifty  voids)  qr  under  ..  2s.  lid.  4s.  6il. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  vrorUs),.  Us,  Ud.  | Os.  6d, 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“ THE  BXTILDER  " is  euiiplieii.  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
hi  any  jiart  of  the  United  Hlngdoiu  at  the  lala  of  )9s,  per  annum, 

Ifalfi>eiiny  stsnips  accepted  forniiiouuts  under  5b,  Any  larger  sum 
should  lie  remitted  liy  Money  Older,  payable  at  tlie  Peat  OlHce, 
King-street,  Coveut-gardeii,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIER 

Bniiud  lu  cloth,  la.  6(1.  or  post  ftxie  for  20  sliunpB. 

^TABLES  aud  STABLE  FITTINGS. 

" Iiieludee  » cooeiderable  amount  of  ueetnl  Inforuintiou  on  the 
Bubjeot  of  which  it  treats." — JJiiilder,  August  27,  1870. 

ST,  PANCBAB  IRONWORK  COMPANY.  Old  St.  Pancra*- 
roatl,  London,  N.W. 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

I Builden  aud  Othen  dealrlug  b really  good  eyatem.  can  lieeve 

SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILUKH'B  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY.  ; 0 
vhicb  wuBBvarded  the  prize  olfered  lu"Tiie  Biillder,"  No.  l.lSU.and 
which  baa  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Alas  a Modified 
Arrsugoment  by  Single  Biitiy,  suitable  for  smaD  balldetB.— Addreaa, 
Mi.  j.  H.  JONES,  2.  Viue-vTUaB,  SeveaoakB. 

rYILAPIDATIONS  : a Text-Book,  in 

1 J Tabulated  Form,  with  Coploue  Index. 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER. 

Author  of  “ Model  Huuaei." 

E.  & P.  SPON,  49,  Cbarlng-orou. 

Bath  and  other  Building  Stones 

Of  best  quality. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  aud  Stoue  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dopdts  j 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

PERSPECTIVES 

J_  Rapidly  and  ArtUtlcally  PREPARED, 

COLOURED,  or  ETCHED, 
for  Compelltloiia  or  Exhibition. 

DESIGNS  and  WORKING  DRAWINGS. 

Terms  Moderate, — Address,  T.  H.  14,  Argyle-street,  Kuig's-orose,  W.O 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  good  address,  who 

^~\  has  had  eight  years'  experience,  is  anxious  b>  hear  from  u 
Geiitleiimn  of  good  practice,  with  a view  to  PAKTNERSUfP,  The 
country  preferred,  Good  refereucea  given  and  itsiulrod. — Address, 
DEXTER,  Ofllco  of  " The  Builder," 

STONE  BROTHERS, 

Bath  Stone  Merchants, 
supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries 

Box  Ground,  Corsham  Down, 

Farleigh  Down,  Combe  Down, 

AND  Stoke  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office,  Bath. 

London  Depot,  G.W.R.  Mileage  Station,  Paddington. 
Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  fixing.  [Ad yt.] 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYOR, 

PARTNERSHIP. — A Geutleman  who  ha-s 

1_  iiad  good  professional  experience  wislies  to  PURCHASE  a 

PARTNERSHIP  ur  JUNIOR  PARTN  ERSIII P with  an  ARCHITECT 

and  SURVEYOa Addieaa,  ARCHITECT,  1,  Groat  quecu-street, 

Westminster. 

WANTED,  a JUNIOR  CLERK,  used  to 

T Y the  general  routine  of  a Builder's  Office. — Address,  statbig 
w.igea  expected,  E.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

The  Bate  Fire  at  70,  Grosvenor-street. — 

In  consequence  of  the  above  unfortunate  occur- 
rence,  Messrs.  MAYER  & CO.  have  REMOVED 
to  37,  CONDUIT-STREET  during  rebuilding  of 
their  premises.  As  all  their  objects  are  manufac- 
tured  in  Munich,  and  a large  part  of  their  stock 
having  been  saved,  they  are  able  to  continue  busi- 
ness as  usual,  and  invite  inspection  of  their 
Stained  Glass,  Statuary,  Church  Furniture,  &c. 

WANTED,  a CLERK  of  WORKS,  to 

Y Y superintend  throe  good  dwolliug-hoiiaea  erertlng  at  Tyne- 
mouth. near  Newcastle-uD-Tyne. — Apply  by  letter,  with  testimonials, 
staling  wlmt  salary  exiiected,  to  30PWITH  & CO.  43,  Nuithuinber- 
laud-street,  Newcastle-uu-Tyuo. 

XA/ ANTED,  an  efficient  CLERK  in  a 

Y T Builder's  Office,  to  post  up  day-books,  4o. — Apply,  by  letter, 
stating  age,  lime  at  last  employ,  uapahilicies.  salary,  Ac.  T.  E.  at 
Mr.  Carter's,  No.  54,  Bisliopagale-street  Without. 

Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-croBS,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed.—  [Advt.] 

TO  BUILDERS'  BOOK-KEEPERS. 

W/" ANTED,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 

Y V a thoroughly  efficient  BUILDER'S  PRINCIPAL  CLERK 
Must  be  A good  iiccoiintaut  and  cajiable  of  taking  inansgeuient  of 
the  office.  GoiKi  references  required, — Address,  stating  age,  qualifloo- 
tious  and  salary  required,  to  lu6,  oflioa  of  " The  Builder." 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR, 

Y T for  the  Parish  of  St  George.  Hanover-squara  He  will  be 

required  to  superintend,  under  the  Surveyor,  the  necessary  works  in 
connexiou  wiih  the  coiiBtroeUou  and  maiuteuaiice  of  roads,  sewers, 
Ac,  Candidates  having  a pmcUcal  knowledge  of  the  coustiuctlou  and 
lualDtcuauce  of  sewers  woik  will  be  preferred.  Age  not  under  25. 
Salary,  1501.  per  annum.  Teslimouinls.  uot  exce^iug  five  in  iiiiiuber, 
of  recent  date,  together  witb  oppllcntioii  in  own  handwriting,  to  be 
sent  In  on  foolscap  [laper.  endoiseil  "Application  fur  AssUtaut  9ur- 
veyorship,"  addressed  to  me,  si  the  Buard-iooin,  No.  I.  Pltnlico  road, 
S.W,  not  Ister  than  ELEVEN  o'clock  on  TUESDAY,  the  20th 
instant.  No  personal  courassing  allowed.  ...  1 

January  eih.  1974.  J.  H.  SMITH,  Vestry  eik.  1 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 

White  Aspbaltes. 

M.  S T 0 D A R T & CO. 
Office : 

No.  117,  Cannon-atreet,  E.C. — [Advt.] 

Draughtsman  in  the  hydro- 

graphical  DEPARTMENT  o(  the  ADMIRALTY.— An 
OPEN'  COMPETITION  for  ONE  SITUATION  will  be  held  In. 
London,  on  TUESDAY,  the  17th  FEBRUARY,  And  following  days. 
Age.  17  to  SJ5,  Aptness  in  hydrographical  chart -drnwmg  essential.— 
Application  for  the  Kegulatiuiis,  and  for  the  uecesiajy  form,  should 
he  made  at  once  to  the  SECRETARY,  CIvU  Sen  ' “ 

London,  B.W. 


AATANTED,  immediately,  a competent 

YY  ASSISTANT,  in  an  Archilect'a  Office  in  the  coimtry. 

Addie"8,  P.  R.  I.  B.  A.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  LAND  SURVEYORS'  ASSISTANTS. 

XyANTED,  immediately,  an  ASSISTANT. 

YY  Must  be  able  to  plot  neatly, — Address,  with  terms  and 
leferencen.  .A.  2 care  of  Mr.  F,  Howard,  18,  Bariiard-street,  RusseU- 
squaie,  W.G. 

WANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT  and  SUR- 

* Y t'EYOR,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  for  temporary  engagement. 
Address,  with  full  particulars,  G.  12,  Besulort-buildings,  Strand. W.C. 

TO  ARCUITECTS'  ASSISTANTH 

wanted,  an  efficient  DRAUGHTSMAN 

Y Y and  SURVEYOR,  in  a Nobleman's  Estate  Office.  A know, 
ledge  of  shorthand  required. — Apply,  stating  salary  amt  references, 
to  ilcssrs.  ROSS  S La.MB,  Archlttcls,  Darlington. 

WANTED,  a first-class  FOREMAN  of 

YY  every  kind  of  OATUEDR.AL  GLAZING,  References  re- 
quired. Wages,  60s.  per  week.— Apply.  192,  Allwiuy-street.  N.W. 

WTANTED,  a thorou'^hly  practical  Manacrintj 

Y Y BUILDER'S  POREltAN.  Good  Town  reference reqiuTeiL  — 
Andy,  staling  age  and  wasee,  to  H.  J.  B.  Post-office,  Lower  Clapton. 

WANTED,  a good  MONUMENTAL  and 

Y Y GENERAL  JIASON,  who  could  letter  and  take  the  lead  in 
a small  shop.  Wages,  Ss,  (Id.  jier  day.  Constancy  for  a suitable  man. 
Address,  G.  Post-oltice,  Sudbury,  SuCTolk, 

WANTED,  a THREE-BRANCH  HAND, 

Y Y by  a West-end  Jobbing  Firm.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  all 
l>ai  liculiirs,  to  23  Box.  Orosvenor  Club,  a W. 

WANTED,  a good  THREE -BRANCH 

T Y HAND  for  a JOBBING  SHOP  at  tne  West  End.  C'onsUnt 
employment  to  a suitsble  man.— BUto  full  parliculars  to  No,  425. 
Otllce  of  " The  Builder," 

ANTED,  a MAN  to  work  a Ransome’s- 

Y Y General  Joiner  and  s circular  avw.  Permanent  situation  to 
a good  man.  Joiner  by  trade  preferred.— Apply,  RICHARDS ATES, 
Builder.  Shifual,  Salop. 

TO  ENGINE-DRIVERS  FOR  A SAW-MILL. 

TX/'-A-NTED,  a steady  MAN,  of  good 

Y Y character,  to  DRIVE  a 30-HUR8E,  aud  to  Attend  to  Firing 
of  the  Boiler.  To  a sullaiile  man  this  is  likely  to  be  for  a constancy. 
Address,  stating  age.  saiary  rfiuired,  and  length  of  present  ur  last 
engagement,  to 200,  Office  uf  " The  Builder." 

ANTED,  a respectable  YOUTH,  about 

Y Y 16  or  IH  years  of  age.  who  can  wnteagood  hand,  to  ASSIST 
a TRADES51AN  tu  his  office.  B'tlary  to  cumineoce  at  ‘JOf.  per  auiniui. 
Apply,  111  own  haudwtiling,  to  A.  B.  74.  Mortlmer-etreet,  Cavendish- 
square. 

TXT" ANTED,  in  a Civil  Engineer’s  Office, 

Y Y at  Westminster,  a willing  LAD,  comioitent  to  prepare  neat 
tracings,  and  make  himself  generally  useful— Address,  with  full 
parliculars  to  358.  Office  of  “Tlie  Builder." 

TPIEE-BRICKS.— A COMMISSION  for 

X'  the  SALE  of  a flrst-clasa  FIRE-BRICK  is  OFFERED  to 
Geutlemeu  coiling  upon  Iroumnstera,  Iroufuunders,  Gas  and  Glass 
Works,  at  Home  or  Abroail  — Address,  with  full  particulars  ns  to 
ground  covered,  terms  eriiecled,  to  Housekeeiier,  132,  C'.iutiou-street, 
London,  EC, 

XTEAD  MECHANIC.  — WANTED,  the 

AX  SERVICKSoI  a First-clnss  MECHANIC  for  South  America, 
who  must  be  a good  Millwright  and  undeisUnd  the  construction  of 
Water-wheels,  aud  able  to  design  aud  carry  out  his  own  work.  Any 
person  haviug  the  necessary  qmtlidcallons  can  make  application  by 
letter,  accompanied  by  testiiiiouials  and  full  particulars  of  present 
and  past  employiuent. — Address,  MECHANIC,  8.  Bicchin-laue,  EC. 

T LANELLY  LOCAL  BOARD  of 

A_i  HEALTH,— LLIKDI  W’ATERWORKS-The  Lmelly  Local 
Board  of  Health  are  prepared  toreceivo  APPLICATIONS  from  persons 
capable  of  undertaking  the  dudes  appertsiulug  to  the  office  of 
INSPECTOR  or  CLERK  of  the  WORKS  la  and  about  the  coustruc- 
tlon  of  a tunnel,  brick  shaft  for  slulco-plpcs,  and  the  construction  of 
an  embaukuient,  waste  weir,  sluice  shaft,  and  other  works  lu  and 
about  the  formation  uf  a Store  Reservoir  at  Llanelly.  Applications 
accompanied  with  testimonials  of  character)  slstiug  salary  required, 
u be  Sent  tome,  the  uuderaigued,  on  or  before  FOUR  o'clock  iu  the 
afternoon  of  FRIDAY,  the  30lh  day  uf  JANUARY.  1S74.— By  order. 

ROBERT  Johnson,  cierk. 

Town-hall,  Llanelly,  January  Olh.  1874, 

TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS 
AND  OTHERS. 

The  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  meeting  with 

sny  Firm  or  Firms  of  good  standing  who  may  wish  to  OPEN 
a iiEroT  in  Loudoii.or  who  reciulre  to  l-e  rcpreeeiitcd  here,  Unei- 
ceptiuiialilc  liofei'cucea  given  and  required. —Address,  USS,  Otllce  of 
•'The  Builder.' 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  10,  1874. 


^LEEK. — V,  AKTED,  in  an  Arcliitcct's 

unilerstATiils 


Messrs,  FOWLER  i 


tbanil  preferred.— Address, 


pORRESPONDING  CLERK  ^YANTED, 

'W  by  Meesrs.  COX  i 80X9.  MaunJncturers  of  Churcb  and 


knowled)^  of  o 
by  letter  only, 
Ka  2&,  Soutlia: 


.1x1  Stonework, 
te  or  mora  ol  the  aboTe  hi 
tftting  age,  prevlons  employ,  aud  salary 
iptou-Blreet,  Strand. 


A GENTS  for  the  Chief  Towns  in  Sussex, 

.aTa-  Kent,  n.'imiMliire,  and  the  Eastern  and  Wcalern  Counties 
requir/iiJ  hy  the  VaL  1)E  TRAVERS  A8PUALTE  I'A’ 

PAXY,  LIMITED.— Address, I heSECEETABY.  Id  to  16. 
buildings.  Old  Brwid-itreet,  London,  E.C. 


W-A-Nted, 

tV  'Advertiser.' 


ARCHITECTS  AND  SDRVEA'OR.S. 


■W^ANTED,  an  engagement,  as 


W ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

T T general  foreman- to  n Burner-  Good  references! 
loat  eaiployor.— Address,  W',  F,  J,  Rark-plaeo,  Gror  e-roiid,  Bow,  E 

Ty' ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

Tr  GLERKo!  WORKS  or  BCILDER'S  FORE.MAK,  In  town 
or  country,  1 weh  e years’  expeneuce  In  London ; with  eood 
rele^uces  !roiu  last  employer. —Address,  G,  E.  B.  2,  Fortl 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WT" ANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  a RER- 

T } MAXEX’TENOAGEMEXT.  a«  JCXIOR  .ASSISTANT  ins 
goci  oaire,  In  town,  a-jlary,  moderate.  Good  reference.— Address. 
X.  V.Z,  Is,  St.  Ann  s \ illos,  NottUig-luII,  W. 


WANTED,  by  .i  PLDJIBEE,  a JOB. 
nil,:  ‘r;*,  “ ■"  ••  jmmu,,,  . 


WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGE.MENT,  in  a 


TVTANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

„ roilniiasol 


BRICKLAYBRS,  by 
ye,ar8.  ToUl  abaWiner.  Gofni 
liu.  S52,  Office  of  " The  Buildei 


. --  FOREMAN" 
id  energetic  Khn.  Age  thirty 
a and  testiiuouiali.— Address, 


T-r-r  » OTHERS. 

HE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

F,iir  draughUman.  Can 


--  r draughUman. 

— .s  of  (luantitiea.  First-clnss  reference 
. Z.  21,  St.  Leou.-erd's-teirnce,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


TTT  A CONTRACTORS. 

wanted  a EE-ENGAGEJIENT,  by  a 


W,V1,.“-*L'^ERS.  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

d ^^^UATION  by  a practical 


-TT-r-  A CONTRACTORS. 

Y'  YiAF^TlUN  asGENEEAL 

tllnonials. 


TTT  A TO  ^JO^ERSMITHS  AN-f)  IRON-MONGERS. 

situation  as  a EE- 

Beven  ye”?  et^d  «'“>y  experience. 


TT-r  1 ■XTrr.-r,^  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK 

retereiicesind  Pr^tlral  Man.  with  good 

General  Rost-office  Rir,-,!;i..^.^“''‘"  Ir«4e.-Addre8!i,  W.  W. 


TtVa'a-UwIn^^'^  ir.0NM0NGEE3. 

^Y^ANILD,  a SirUATION,  by  an  experi- 
gin-eeb7n^  n"v‘iSg'?x-‘-“'-“'"  domestic  en- 

eountry;  or  would  design 
Address,  BENHAM.  Lnimj 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a well- 

I.  G.  21.  Broim-street,  Bryanstone-e 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 


MILL.  RosVolBce,  Euiuaey. 


YARD 


ity,  if  retiuired.  -Address,  SAW- 


WANTED,  by  a practical  FOREMAN,  who 

• - ““t"  StTUA Measuring,  4c.  in  .11  it. 

Bn  l?iS  Sjracity.  In  last  situation 

60,  Office  of  "The  Builder.’ 


-w-w-F-  , -.Tr„  ^ BUILDERS, 

7^ANTED,byan  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN, 

EVOAGEMEN7fer^'?“n'®^  knowledge  of  the  building  trades,  a RE- 
A^reE  i®  7 of  a Job.  Jolier  by  trade.- 

.U«t  S W ■ ■“  "oodins,  Baker.  Derby-rtreet,  PaiUament- 


1 W-UNTED,  by  ,a  first-class  LAND  SUE- 

' nl  ' ? EYOR  and  ESTATE  AGENT,  an  ENGAGEMENT  iu  an 

y Office,  prto  take  tbe  entire  Management  of  ail  EsUte.  Testimonials 
o extending  over  13  yean.— Address, No.  437,  Office  of  '’The  Builder.’’ 

WWW-  . J-O  '^'’f^'HITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

> experienced  ASSIST- 

■ « -1  , '*?  immediate  ENGAGEMENT.  Can  preiAre  and 

- finish  drawings  from  rough  sketches.  Italian  style,  and  make  out 

- detai  s.  Has  some  knowledge  «(  Gothic.aud  can  make  perspective 
drawings  8.-Uary  moderate,— Address,  J.  M.  C.  at  Hays'  3 Iron, 
luouger-strcet,  Stamford,  LUicolnsliire. 

___  , TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

- YV  N T E D,  by  a good  Practical 

OAGEMLNT  m London’ 18  well  verscl  lu  the  duties  of  an  Architect's 
Office.  Competition.  Pereiiectlve  (g..od  Cuh.urlst  and  Etcher).  Uuex- 
reptimiable  retereticca.-Aadiess.  IOTA,  34.  Langton-road,  Camber- 
well  New-road,  Surrey,  S. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTUERS- 

\\j  -ANTED,  by  a thorough  practical  BRICK- 

• • MAKER,  a SITUATION  to  dig,  make,  and  burn  bricks 
kiln  or  damp,  at  per  l.OUO,  or  otherwise,  liavlns  some  materials  at 
command,— Address,  No.  436,  Office  ol  " The  Builder." 

YY/" ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  efficient  Man, 

' a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  StlUP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS 

or  M General  toreinaii.  First-class  refereucea  Aged  JU.-Address, 

J.  P.  1,  I'rancis-ruad,  Drummood-road,  Bermondsey. 

T E D,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

miJpsf  s’'!"'*  bbd  Joiner),  au  ENOAGE.MENT  as  Qcnenvl 

ro^Sh'  ’ Address.  A.  E.  S.  612,  Old  Kent 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Y’V  -A^TLD,  by  a thoroughly  competent  and 

“ ENUAGEMF,NTas  MANAGING 
ASSISTANT.  Has  hod  lo  years  experlcnc",  nud  filled  pusillous  of 
great  responsibility. — AdUjess,  A.  69,  Upper  Keimingtou-laiie.  S.E, 

TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMAN. 

YY^-ANTED,  a thorouglily  sober,  energetic, 

TT  ami  efficient  WORKING  FOREMAN,  a ioiiier  by  tnwie  to 
M.ANAGEaJOB,  In  the  country.  One  well  ricUi^  m the  Prions 
branches. —Apply,  by  letter,  stating  age,  wages  requirod  together 
with  references  to  present  and  hist  empli.yers,  to  CHARLES 
CLABIDGE,  Builder  and  CouUaotor,  Banbury  Testimoutals  me 

TO  BUILDER.?,  DECOR.ATORS,  AND  OTHER.?, 

YYT'A.NTED,  by  an  experienced  practical 

T T Mftb.  to  pAKE  CARPENTER'S  and  'JOINER'S  WORK  by  ® 
the  Piece  or  Joli;  or  as  Working  Foreman-Address,  O,  E.  6, 
Milverton-street,  Kennlngton-roiul,  S.E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

\Yr-ANTED,  by  an  experienceiJ,  practical, 

■ Jr— .^—'5.'?®  M.ui,  aKE-ENGAGE.MBNT  o-s  CLERK  of  WORKS 
or  BUILDERS  M.lNAOEit.  Is  a good  draughtsman,  measurer  ® 
quantity  taker,  and  acoouiiUint,  Joiner  by  trade.  Terms  modemlc'  ® 
Address,  372.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTOR?. 

WT ANTED,  by  a respectable  veunu  Man,  a n 

TT  SITUATION  as  CLERK  and  TIMEKEEPER,  or  Time-  * 
QueMYsroud  d’I’^Io  -Address,  W.  lihi,  * 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUlLDERa 

Y\FANTED,  by  a respectable  young  Jilan  i 
TT  from  the  country,  a SITUATION  or  JOB  as  Dumber  H 

GAS-FITTER,  GLAZIER,  4c.  Well  up  in  leith  and  hot-water  » 
work.  Good  reference  if  required.— Address,  P,  T,  No.  1.  Blooms- 
bury-coort.  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS.  DEC0R.A,T0R3.  4c. 

TX7 anted,  by  a respectable  young  Man,  g 

T T a SITUATION  as  PAINTER.  GLAZIER,  and  PAPER-  ^ 
HANGER.  Is  a f.alr,  plain  writer.  Willing  to  make  bimself  * 
gonernlly  useful.  A constancy  preferable  to  high  wages,  — Aiinlv 
to  C.  W.  STAPLEY,  2,  Harlfleld  Villas,  New  Wimbledon,  N.  W. 

LYrANTED,  by  a respectable  IMarried  Man,  i 

T V EMPLOYMENT,  as  PLUMBER,  G.tSlTTrER.  and  Plain 
Ziucworker-  Thorouglily  understands  pump,  Ivitli.  nud  closet  work 
Acciutiinied  to  first-class  builders'  and  jobbing  firms.  Reference 
it  required.— Address,  stating  wages  giicn,  PLUMBER,  107,  Old 
Manor-street.  Cheyue-walk,  Chelse.i,  S.W, 

T\7 ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITL^A-  t 

T T TION  as  PLUMBER  or  THREE- BRANCH  HAND  —Address 

J.  U-  6,  Uniie-terroce,  Paultoo-square,  Chelsea. 

TO  SMITHS,  GASFITTER8,  AND  BELLHANOERS.  1 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a joung  Man,  a JOB  in  a ^ 

T T SMITH’S  SHOP.  Hits  been  used  to  the  trade  four  years. 
Would  not  object  to  give  a small  premium  it  there  is  a cbanco  of  Im-  i 
^OTiiig^himself.— Address,  H.  RAYBOULD,  New-towu,  Upper  \ 

li 

TO  MASTER  BCILDER8. 

Y\7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a CON- 

T T 8TANCY  or  JOB  as  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Good  reler- 
cncea— Address,  B.  C,  y,  North-street,  Manchester-square. 

TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  4c.  " 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  ,a  .SITUA-  “ 

T T TION  or  JOB  as  PLUMBER.  Well  up  in  jobbing  work 
Town  or  cotmlry.  — Address,  L,  D.  IbU,  Mde-eud-road.E,  * 

L 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTUEa=<.  I 

\Tr  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  PLASTER.  - 

TT  ING,  by  the  piece  or  otherwise.  Twenty  years' experience 
of  piecework.  Good  references.  No  objection  to  a country  job  — 
Address,  M,  E.  IS,  Morigold-btieet.  Bermondsey,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS 

WANTED,  by  a BRICKLAYER  and 

T T CARPENTER,  of  practical  experience,  to  TAKE  WORK  by 
Contract  (Labour  only),  iu  the  Erection  of  BuRdiuge.  The  best  of 
references  wUI  Ve  given.— Address,  J,  LOCOCK.  11,  Manvers-terrace  t 
Brayords-road,  Peckham.  S.E. 

votk.— Address.  W.  8. 13,  Marlborough 


. TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS 

YV^^TED,  by  a first-class  PLUMBER,  a 

lAiIn  SITU-JTD.N.  Has  been  wilh  one  of  the  best  Arms  iu 
London  the  last  uiiie  yeivra,  and  has  hod  ebarze  of  large  job,  in  town 
and  counti-v.  Thwhiohe.e  ..  ..  ?, . U 


and  countiy.  The-bighest  ...... 

racter- Address,  PLUMBER.  Wo 
road  Chapel,  KiUiuru  Park,  N.W, 


. , TO  TIMBER  MERCH.UNTS,  4c. 

yy^ANTED,  by  a married  Man,  aged  36,  an 

^T.  “ '■■AKD  FOREM.VN-uiid  S.ULESMAN. 


referem-e.— Address,  Z.  Y.  Post-ol 


, _ TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTR.VCTORS. 

YV  ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  CARPEN- 

T T TER  and  JOINER'S  WORK,  to  any  amount  (piece  work) 
Lslrtiur  only,— Address,  No,  3i)3,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


rriMBERTRADE.-WantedaSITUATION 

fourteen  years'  experience  lu 


Purchasing,  Selling,  Measuring  and 
Foreign  Timber  iu  wholeaalB  and  retail  yimi,.° 
work.  Krat-class  Tcatimouiala -Address,  J.  ' 
Newport.  Moniaouthaliire. 


I,  Cbepatow-road, 


TO  SMITHS  AND  iitUA .iiUNOLKS. 

' I mL  Advertiser,  who  is  thoroughly  efficient 

,ri.u*°  Krtcbsii  steam.  Hot-water. 'Bell,  (electric  and  ordinary), 
.ir.d  the  usual  Joblnng,  wishes  for  a RB-ENGaQEMENT.  The  best 
.“curity  if  desired. —Addrea,  Z.  care  of  Mr.  Martin 
No.  34,  Pcrcirabatreet,  Clerkenwell,  E.C. 


TO  EAILWAY  ENGINEERS, 


^HE  Advertiser,  haying  had  twenty  years’ 

I experience,  will  undertake,  at  hie  own  rMldcnce.‘'tlie  PRE- 
PAR.tTION  of  DRAWINGS  and  ESTIMATES  of  every  variety  ol 


Q A W MILL  S.— EJIPLOY.MENT 

h..?  ..F-'^'TED.  to  work  frame  or  bench.— Address.  A.  B.  16, 
w,  St.  Ocorge's-road,  Southwark. 


QHOP  FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN  of 

lO  JOB.— WANTED,  a RE-E 'fQ AOEMENT  as  above.  Twelve 


C.iu  make  working  and 
. 3«fl,  Office  of  “The 


TO  ARCHITECra. 


13  E-ENGAGEMENT  WANTED.— Adver- 

1.  Y tiser  is  a good,  noick  Draughtsman,  we'l  up  in  detail  and 


TO  ARCHITECTS, 


(QUANTITIES  and  ME.iSURING.  — A 

Vi'  SURVEYOR,  of  coiisidemble  experience  in  taking  off  ciuan- 
^ tilics,  measuring  up  extras  auJ  oiuieaious  upon  coiitraoti.  and 


PLASTERING.— -WANTED,  to  TAKE 

X.  PLASTERER'S  WORK,  to  any  amount,  or  .ai  Workiug  Fore- 


MANAGING  assistant. — An  efficient 

and  practical  JfANAOING  ASSI-STANT  .abd  good  Daslgner, 


.uglily 

i-E.S'GAfir.,Mi 
'•The  Buildei 


1 the  prsclicB  of  t 


3 ARCHITECTS 


EXPERIENCED  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

I.J  GHNKllAL  ASSISTANT  (Gothic)  will  be  open  to  an  EN- 
GACEMEVT  -I.. .rl.lv  1...  ...  .—I...., v*_..  ....  . _ -T 


V.J.  care  of  Mr.  Wilson, 


!.  Fou 


TO  BUILDERS. 

j^MPLOYMENT  Y^ANTED,  as  CAR- 

J RENTER  or  DK.AU0HT3MAN.— Plans  prepared,  laud  men. 
eil,  and  eervlcea  reiiilered  in  other  wnya  Eaiy  terms.— Address. 
6,  Bedford-street,  Upiier  Holloway,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS,  ic. 


T?VENING  EMPLOYMENT  required  by  a 

J J BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Aged  23.  Eight  years'  experience. 


— Addruss,  A.  C.  L.  Pi 


Aged 

Ac.  posted  up.  according 
•office.  Little  Sussex-pli 


expenence. 
‘ armnge- 
!,  Hyde 


I OTHIC  WOODY' ORK 

AVANTED.  Personi 
)ve  ou  Advertiser's  I 


OAK.— 

louipetent  to  MAKE  and  CONSTRUCT 
'To  carvTug  required.— Address, 


^LERK  ofY'-ORKS. — A thoroughly  prac- 

\_7  tical  and  experienced  Man  isopen  to  a RE-ENOAGEMK.NT.— 


I.  JOUNSON.ICIerkof  W 


i.  Huntley  4 Falun 


GENERAL  FOREMAN  wishes  a RE- 


ENGAOEMENT.  Well 

Just  completed  some  extensive  work 
Age  JO.-AdJrees,  A.  C.  No.  11,  < 
'ell-green,  Hackney,  E. 


TO  BUILDERS.  4a 


A N experienced  BOOKKEEPER,  having 

xA-  spare  time  at  hie  cominanri,  would  be  glad  to  look  after  some 


, 4a— Address,  F.  W,  D. 


YOUNG  Man  seeks  a EE-ENG.IGE- 

M ENT  in  a Builder's  Office.  Seven  years'  experience.  Good 
noiiiala  Can  take  out  ciuantities.  lueasme  up  work,  and  is  a 
draughtsman.— Address,  W.  IS,  Clarenee-streel,  Islington,  N 


TO  PLUMBERS. 

Y’OUNG  MAN,  having  served  his 

apiirenticcshlp  in  a three-branch  shop,  wishes  foraSITUA- 
as  lOIPROVER  to  the  PLUMBING-  Good  references  — 
IS,  J.  HARRISS,  West-street,  Shlpeton-on-Stour- 


! 'i  ' : 
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®lrc  guilder. 


VOL.  XXXII.— No.  1015. 


The  Ardueology  of 
Home.* 


VER  and  anon,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few 
years,  the  archioological 
world  has  received  items 
of  intelligence  from  Rome 
relating  to  discoveries 
arising  out  of  explora- 
tions and  excavations 
made  to  ascertain  the 
structural  features  of  the 
Eternal  City  in  its  youth 
— the  days  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  of  Coriola- 
lanus,  Cato,  Pompey, 
Cassar,  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, Horace,  Cicero, 
and  other  popular  heroes 
and  heroines.  Apart 
from  the  results  of  the 
systematic  investigations  of  the  Italian  Govern, 
ment,  and  those  instituted  by  Napoleon  III., 
the  most  interesting  of  these  scraps  of  old- 
world  news  have  been  short  notices  of  the 
pi'Ogress  of  the  researches  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
Eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  word 
reached  us  of  his  intention  to  explore  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Rome.  In  this  interval  he  has 
made  a sufficient  accumulation  of  facts  to  fill 
two  volumes,  which  he  has  just  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  which  scholars  will  find  of  con- 
siderable attraction. 

We  would  not  have  it  inferred  that  the  facts 
classified  by  Mr.  Parker  are  all  new.  On  the 
contrary,  his  investigations  have  resulted  more  in 
a yield  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  general  truth 
of  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  than  in 
new  discoveries.  For  instance,  ho  finds  that 
Dionysius  was  literally  correct  when  he  said  that 
each  block  of  stone  was  a load  fora  cart,  for  each 
block  of  tufa  is  of  a ton  weight.  The  chief  merit 
of  his  labours  in  Rome  consists  in  the  conscien. 
tious  reproduction,  by  photographs,  of  every 
ancient  fragment  of  importance.  Dark,  gloomy, 
and  often  dank  as  is  the  masonry  in  question,  it 
has  a radiance  arising  from  associations  as  potent 
as  sunshine,  which  sets  it  apart  from  any  other. 
With  this  length  of  opus  quadratum,  we  may 
fancy  the  eyes  of  the  Sabine  women  were  fami- 
liar; upon  this  opus  reticulatum  glanced  Carac- 
tacus,  as  he  marched  past  it,  on  his  humiliating 
entry  into  Romo;  or  against  this  opus  Lateritium 
the  robe  of  Lncretia  may  have  swept;  and  so  on 
thronghalmoatendless  conjectural  reminiscences. 
One  of  the  present  volumes  relates  to  the  primi- 
tive fortifications,  the  walls  and  gates,  and  their 
historical  oonstruction ; the  second  consists  of 
photographs  of  these  remains  with  short  descrip- 
tions attached  to  each  illustration.  Both  are 
but  instalments,  probably,  of  a larger  work,  but 
Mr.  Parker  has,  he  tells  us,  purposely,  made 
each  section  complete  in  itself,  so  that  if  unable 
to  carry  out  his  original  idea,  some  one  else  may 
proceed  with  his  undertaking  easily,  on  the  plan 
ho  has  commenced.  Fresh  information  is  given 
in  suocesaivo  appendices,  with  somewhat  puzzling 
profusion.  One  chapter  has  four  appendices. 

Almost  the  first  step  taken  by  Mr.  Parker 


^ ArcbjEology  of  Rome.  By  John  Henry  Farter, 
CB.  Oxford:  James  Parker  & Co.  London-.  John 
Murray,  1374. 


' resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  foundation  of 
the  principal  southern  gate  of  the  City  of  the 
Kings,  He  divided  Rome  into  districts,  in 
accordance  with  the  regiones  of  the  Regionary 
Catalogue  of  the  fourth  century,  and  began  with 
the  first  on  the  list,  the  Porta  Capena.  The  site 
of  this  gate  was  unknown;  and  as  nothing  could 
be  satisfactorily  made  out  until  this  was  ascer- 
tained,  Mr.  Parker  commenced  his  researches 
by  a quest  for  it.  He  relates  that  he  obtained 
permission  to  dig,  after  considerable  delay,  and 
by  following  the  line  of  the  aqueducts  over  the 
valley,  between  the  Coalian  andAventine  hills, 
came  upon  it  in  the  exact  spot  where  he  thought 
it  must  be.  This  early  success  gave  him  confi. 
deuce,  besides  the  clue  he  required.  Further  on 
he  heard  of  a vaulted  chamber  at  the  bottom  of 
a well  at  the  corner  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
on  descending  into  it,  found  that  it  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  accounts  left  of  the  Lupercal 
of  Augustus;  and  in  a cellar  he  subsequently 
found  what  ho  believes  to  be  part  of  the  great 
prison  of  the  kings.  He  then  explored  a set  of 
subterranean  chambers  below  the  great  building 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and 
made  them  out  to  be  the  ^rErarium,  or  treasury. 
Cn  another  occasion,  when  out  with  his  photo- 
grapher for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a good  view 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  he  dis- 
covered, low  down  among  the  brushwood,  three 
stono  corbels  projecting  from  the  hank  of  the 
river,  above  the  remains  of  Pons  Sublicius, 
which  were  carved  into  lions’  heads,  about  3 ft. 
square,  and  from  the  holes  in  them,  had  evidently 
been  used  for  the  fastening  of  chains  and  ropes 
when  the  port  was  in  use,  as  those  on  our  own 
Thames  Embankment  are  intended  to  be;  and 
assisted  by  the  excavations  of  Signor  Rosa,  he 
traced  out  three  lengths  of  the  earliest  wall  in 
Rome,  or  that  which  inclosed  the  space  men- 
tioned  by  Tacitus  as  the  Roma  Quadrata.  But 
the  chief  bearing  of  his  researches,  as  we  have 
hinted,  is  a general  confirmation  of  the  truthful, 
ness  of  the  particulars  given  by  Livy  in  his  first 
book,  and  by  Dionysius,  and  of  the  allusions  made 
by  Varro,  Vitruvius,  and  Plutarch.  This,  perhaps, 
is  as  pleasant  a result  as  he  could  have  gathered 
in  the  eyes  of  the  classic  scholar. 

Throughout  Mr.  Parker  refers  to  Jerusalem 
and  other  contemporary  cities,  for  corresponding 
features  and  explanations.  Thus,  the  early  walls 
of  Romo  are  found  to  bo  of  precisely  the  same 
character  as  those  of  Alba  Longa,  whence  the 
original  settlers  upon  the  Palatine  are  supposed 
to  have  come,  and  both  are  found  to  bo  provided 
with  a remarkable  reservoir  of  rainwater.  Out- 
side  thewallsofRorao  was  apoincurium,  or  orchard 
in  the  trenches.  This  feature,  Mr.  Parker  points 
out,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible  oa 
usual  in  the  earliest  times;  and  he  quotes 
Deuteronomy,  to  show  there  was  a special 
enactment  for  the  preservation  of  fruit-trees 
in  this  position: — “ Wheu  thou  shalt  besiege 
a city  a long  time,  in  making  war  against  it 
to  take  it,  thou  shalt  not  destroy  the  fruit-trees 
thereof,  by  forcing  au  axe  against  them;  for 
thou  mayest  cat  of  them,  and  thou  shalt  not  cub 
them  down  (for  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man’s 
life)  to  employ  them  in  the  siege.” 

The  Roman  Pomccrium  is  treated  of  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
word  was  lost  in  the  days  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who 
thought  it  must  have  been  derived  from  post- 
viarum — the  tracts  or  slips  of  grouudiramediately 
behind  the  outer  wall,  which,  as  they  could  not  be 
built  upon,  were  utilised  as  a garden.  By  the  time 
of  the  Empire  the  word  povicerium  was  used  to 
signify  the  boundary  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city.  Only  those  rulers  who  had  made  con- 
quests  abroad  could  extend  this  boundary,  which 
extension  was  looked  upon  as  a religious  privi. 
lege,  and  was  attended  by  special  rites.  Yo. 
piscus  tells  us  that  it  was  nob  permitted  to  an 
emperor  to  add  to  the  pomcenum  unless  he  had 
enriched  the  state  by  wresting  some  portion  of 


territory  from  the  barbarian,  Following  this 
cine,  Mr.  Parker  goes  over  the  ground  very  care- 
fully from  cippus  to  cippus,  and  makes  out  the 
successive  extensions  in  a precise  manner. 
Some  of  the  cippi,  or  boundary  stones,  now 
found,  have  inscriptions,  which  are  given, 

In  an  appendix  to  his  chapter  on  the  primi- 
tive fortifications,  Mr.  Parker  has  collected 
several  interesting  facts  and  comments  upon  the 
ancient  streets  and  roads.  The  streets  were 
originally  all  made  in  the  trenches  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  roads,  when  not  also  in  tho 
same  sitnation,  were  closely  connected  with 
them.  Strabo,  it  will  be  remembered,  speaks 
of  the  roads,  aqueducts,  and  drains,  as 
among  tho  wonders  of  the  world.  To  under- 
stand the  connexion  between  the  roads  and 
fortifications,  we  must  call  to  mind  that  each 
of  the  famous  hills  was,  at  first,  a separate 
fortified  village,  combined  into  one  city  by  the 
later  kings  by  tho  oonstruction  of  short  aggeres, 
or  banks  of  earth,  across  the  valleys  between 
them.  In  the  trenches  left  by  the  formation  of 
these  banks  there  was  a road,  as  a matter  of 
course.  In  counting  over  their  number,  Mr. 
Parker  concludes  there  would  have  been  one 
round  each  of  the  separate  hill  fortresses,  and 
one  on  both  sides  of  each  of  the  connecting 
aggeres.  Those  foasways  eventually  became 
streets  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of  tho 
Empire,  by  the  erection  of  houses  along  the 
banks.  In  1870  four  young  Roman  princes 
made  an  excavation  near  the  railway  station, 
and  found  that  the  backs  of  the  houses  thus 
built  were  actually  constructed  in  the  bank. 
Tho  houses  they  uncovered  belonged  to  a street 
thus  made  in  tho  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Like  all  the  streets  constructed  in  the 
trenches  of  ancient  Rome,  it  was  about  20  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground ; bnb 
the  explorations  wei*e  given  up  before  the  width 
of  it  was  ascertained.  Over  some  of  these 
ancient  pavements,  20  ft.  below  tho  surface, 
there  have  been  uncovered  second  pavements 
about  10  ft.  higher  than  these,  bearing  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  record  that  new  streets  were 
made  in  Rome  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tiau  era.  The  old  streets  were  only  about  three 
yards  wide,  and  there  were  frequently  steps  up 
the  banks  from  them.  Mr.  Parker  continues, — 

“ To  each  of  the  hills,  also,  there  was  a zigzag 
road,  like  that  now  in  daily  use  up  to  the  Pin. 
cian.  These  have  been  altered  into  straight 
streets,  with  a steep  slope  at  various  periods ; 
some  of  them  only  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under 
Sixtus  V.,  who  made  many  new  streets  in  Rome, 
especially  the  principal  street,  called  the  Corso, 
or  racecourse,  because  the  races  of  horses  with- 
out riders  are  held  there  in  the  carnival,  and  the 
long  straight  street  from  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
to  tho  Pincian,  called  by  different  names.”' 
This  alteration  of  some  of  the  old  zigzag  streets 
into  straight  ones  has  left  very  insecure  founda- 
tions for  buildings.  When  the  Scottish  College 
was  rebuilt,  in  1866,  tho  builders  had  to  go  down 
through  40  ft.  of  artificial  soil  before  they  came 
to  a solid  foundation,  at  which  level  there  was 
au  old  pavement.  No  carriages  were  allowed  to 
boused  in  the  old  hollowed  out  streets.  Ladies 
rode  on  horseback,  or  were  carried  in  litters  to 
the  gates,  where  their  carriages  awaited  them. 

The  section  on  the  oonstruction  of  the  walls  to 
which  we  have  on  other  occasions  referred,  is 
also  full  of  minute  particulars.  Mr.  Parker 
thinks  it  easier  to  read  off  the  date  of  a Roman 
building  by  a glanco  at  its  masonry  than  it  is  to 
tell  the  age  of  a Medimval  sti-ucture  by  its  ashlar 
work,  because  the  distinctions  are  much  more 
marked.  He  holds,  we  note,  the  old  mistaken 
opinion  that  the  date  of  an  English  building  can 
only  be  determined  by  its  mouldings  ; but  there 
arc  no  mouldings  to  the  earliest  Roman  hnild- 
ings,  therefore  the  masonry  itself  must  be 
perused.  As  the  early  Romans  used  the  quarries 
nearest  to  hand,  their  buildings  arc  composed  of 
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blocks  of  the  local  tvfa  laid  withont  mortar. ' 
After  the  concjnest  of  Alba  Longa,  Lapis 
Albaims,  or  pcperino,  from  the  Alban  Hills,  was 
brought  into  Home  and  used  for  building  pur- 
poses. As  another  century  passed  by,  the 
quarries  at  Gabii  were  laid  under  contribution 
for  sperone.  Four  centuries  later  the  limestone, 
called  travertine,  was  brought  in  or  floated  down 
on  rafts  from  Tivoli  in  large  quantities;  and, 
later  still,  marble  was  imported  from  greater 
distances.  “Independently  of  these  building 
materials,  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish  at  first  sight,’’  Mr.  Parker  owns,  “ the 
construction  itself  is  a sufficient  guide,  and  we 
can  see  the  difference  when  it  has  been  once 
pointed  out,  between  the  wide  vertical  joints  of 
the  early  period,  into  which  a cane  can  be  thrust, 
and  the  closely-fitted  joints  and  well-cut  stone 
of  the  second  period,  and  the  iron  clamps,  or  the 
holes  from  which  they  have  fallen,  in  the  third 
period.”  The  author  believes  his  is  the  first 
work  in  which  these  differences,  together  with 
those  of  the  reticulated  work  of  the  empire, 
have  been  treated  with  any  attention.  But 
in  this  particular,  he  makes  rather  too  large 
a claim.  He  is  the  first  author,  however, 
who  has  illustrated  the  several  kinds  of  masonry 
so  copiously  with  photographs.  In  Eoman 
masonry,  the  larger  the  blocks  the  greater  its 
antiquity.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with  regard  to 
the  stone-work  of  Jernsalem.  But  the  rule  does 
notapply  to  Medimval  work;  forNorman  masonry 
consists  of  stones  of  smaller  dimensions  than 
those  employed  by  the  Plantagcnets  and  Tudors. 

Concrete  buildings  are  no  novelty.  The  earliest 
example  seen  in  Rome  is  a lofty  wall  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  by  the  side  of  the  wall  of  Romulus. 
The  beams  of  wood  have  perished  that  were 
inserted  along  the  face  of  it  at  intervals,  but  tbe 
concrete  is  still  as  firm  as  the  hill  itself.  Since 
this  specimen  of  the  material  has  proved  to  be 
so  durable,  it  is  a matter  of  moment  to  ascertain 
tbe  exact  process  used  in  its  manufacture.  Mr. 
Parker  attributes  its  durability  to  the  facts  that 
the  necessary  lime  was  burnt  on  the  spot  and 
used  qnite  fresh ; and  that  the  Romans  com- 
bined with  their  lime  the  rough  and  gritty  Pozzo- 
lana  sand  and  broken  bricks. 

We  must  not  pass  over  altogether  without 
mention  an  appendix  contribnted,  chiefly,  by 
Mr.  ^ anx,  of  Balfiol  College,  on  brick-stamps. 
The  products  of  the  potter's  art  frequently 
determine  tbe  date  of  a building  by  their  inscrip- 
tions. The  earliest  known  example  bears  the 
name  of  Augustus  ; but  the  bulk  range  from  the 
commencement  of  the  second  century  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus  A.D.  223.  Mr.  Vaux 
has  ascertained  that  the  inscriptions  record  the 
name  of  the  consul  or  consuls  of  the  year  in 
which  the  brick  was  stamped,  or  its  own  title,  or 
that  of  the  manufacturer,  or  that  of  the  estate 
whence  the  clay  was  obtained.  The  marks  are 
generally  circular,  either  in  one  lino  or  two, 
running  round  a central  ornament,  such  as  a 
flower,  or  animal,  or  head  helmeted ; but  they 
are  also  occasionally  oblong.  Curiously,  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  poseeaacs  several  examples. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan  contributes  a chapter  on  the 
details  of  Roman  architecture,  in  which  he 
remarks  that  in  Rome,  as  in  other  cities,  at  all 
ages^  of  the  world,  the  purest  architecture 
flourished  under  the  best  government.  From 
this  point  of  view  he  descr-ibes  the  principal 
remains  photographed.  We  recommend  Mr. 
Parker’s  work  to  antiquaries  and  professional 
students  if  not  with  unquestioning  confidence,  at 
least  with  great  praise.  ’ 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Parker  has 
spent  large  sums  in  his  Roman  researches,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will  not  let  him 
be  a large  loser. 


PICTURESQUE  LABOUR  AND 
MACHINERY. 

The  precise  position  at  any  particular  time  of 
the  working,  or  labouring  classes,  as  they  are 
commonly  termed,  must  of  necessity  be  intero»t. 
ing  to  architects,  and  to  all  who  employ,  how. 
ever  indirectly,  working  men.  This  is  interest- 
ing,  as  we  say,  at  all  times,  but  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  more  especially  so,  not  on  account 
of  any  particular  or  important  “strike,”  or 
dispute,  but  on  the  broad  ground  of  tbe  change, 
the  organic  change,  that  would  seem  to  be  now 
going  on  in  tbe  condition  of  one  particular 
section  of  labour  : and  this  the  more  so  from  its 
influence  on  other  portions  necessarily  conse- 
qnent  on  such  change  in  this  particular  one.  We 
allude  to  the  organic  change  that  is  taking  place 


in  the  condition  of  the  agricnltural  labourer,  as 
he  is  termed,  or  the  agricultaral  workiug-mau. 
A few  thoughts  have  occurred  to  us  which  may 
interest  a thoughtful  reader  here  and  there.  It 
has  a bearing,  too,  on  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
perhaps/ne  art,  and  is  worth  at  any  rate  a little 
cogifation. 

It  would  be  curious  to  note,  according  to  date 
and  place,  one  after  the  other,  the  various 
degrees  of  estimation  in  which  the  “husband- 
man,” or  tiller  of  the  ground,  has  been  held.  He 
is,  perhaps,  above  most  others  an  historic  man, — 
nay,  he  is  yet  older  than  history  itself.  In  the 
most  remote  ages  wo  may  hear  mention  made  of 
him,  and  his  praises,  and  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  his  occupation  dwelt  on  in  glowing 
terms. 

In  the  oldest  of  human  records  the  first  man 
bom  into  the  world  was  a tiller  of  thogi’ound; 
and  in  the  most  refined,  and  polished,  and  artistic 
of  nations,  the  Greek,  cultivation  of  the  earth 
was  an  occupation  not  disdained  by  the  most 
illustrious  of  men.  IIow  needless  to  cite 
instances,  for  so  many  are  they  that  to  hint  at 
them  is  almost  enough  to  bewilder  the  keenest 
memory  with  the  crowd  of  images  which  the 
bare  suggestion  calls  up.  Whole  volumes  of 
sweet  poetry  have  come  into  existence  written 
to  the  music  of  the  pastoral  reed,  from  the 
earliest  of  days  down  to  the  present  hour.  We 
say,  and  must  repeat,  the  present  hour,  for  things 
are  indeed  |about  to  change  in  this  department 
of  human  doings  which  bid  fair  to  remove  the 
“ husbandman  ” at  least  from  the  range  and  ken 
of  poetic  efforts.  The  useful,  and  the  practical, 
and  the  getting  the  most  out  of  everything  by 
the  shortest  and  cheapest  of  methods,  is  over- 
riding all  things,  and  the  word-skill  of  the  poet 
himself,  however  keen  it  may  be,  must  needs 
fail  at  last,  not  from  want  of  power,  but  from 
inaccessibility  of  subject. 

The  old-fashioned  husbandman,  or  tiller  of  the 
soil,  the  ploughman,  the  sower  of  the  seed,  and 
the  reaper,  all  so  picturesque,  and  so  full  of 
country  life  and  attractiveness,  have  as  it  is 
more  than  one  half  of  them  disappeared,  we  are 
told  statistically,  and  in  but  a few  years’  time 
they  will  and  must  totally  disappear,  and  make 
way  for  the  “ploughing  engine”  driven  by 
steam,  the  sowing-engine,  and  the  reaping, 
machine.  Six  thousand  reaping-machines  made 
in  one  single  year  by  one  firm,  to  do  the  work 
of  sixty  thousand  men.  Sixty  thousand  hus- 
bandmen and  picturesque  tillers  of  the  soil 
turned  to  other  vocations  by  the  practical  and 
unpaintable,  and  not  to  be  described,  except  in 
s.  specification — “reaping-machine.”  In  twelve 
days  only  (it  has  been  accurately  calculated) 
80,000  reapers  may  do  the  work  practically  and 
well  of  no  fewer  than  800,000  poetic-looking 
husbandmen.  All  know  well  of  the  use  made  of 
the  ploughman,  and  the  sower,  and  reaper,  by 
the  clover  sculptors  and  wood-carvers  of  the 
old  Gothic  days.  The  Dark-Age  cathedrals  and 
churches,  here  and  everywhere,  are  full  of  them, 
and  a right  good  and  interesting  collection  might 
be  readily  made  of  these  stone  and  carved  wood 
representations  of  the  agricultural  life  of  the 
Gothic  ages  ; and  not  a little  light  thrown  on 
the  forms  of  the  rude  implements  of  the  hus- 
bandman as  .then  in  use.  The  sculptor  could 
hardly  go  wrong.  The  rude  machine  seemed 
almost  made  for  the  sculptor’s  use,  and  the  man 
and  the  machine  seemed  made  to  fit  each 
other,  and  designed  almost  to  be  copied  in 
stone  or  wood.  We  are  never  tired  of  looking 
at  them,  and  speculating  on  their  artistic  way  of 
work.  But  compare  such  things  with  sneh 
terrific-looking  engines  and  masses  of  machinery 
as  the  modern  and  most  approved  “ploughing 
engine.”  What  shall  the  sculptor  or  the  painter 
do  with  it?  How  mould  it  into  artistic  [shape  ? 
It  would  seem  to  be  a veritable  impossibility  to 
work  into  a picture  a complicated  and  ponderous 
mass  of  new  and  improved  machinery.  The 
rude  and  rough  old  enginery  ” seemed  to  fall 
into  picturesque  forms  of  themselves,  almost  as 
though  they  had  been  designed  specially  for  such 
artistic  purposes.  Rough  and  huge  wheels,  and 
ponderous  cranks,  and  huge  supporting  gear 
transferred  themselves  readily  to  the  stone  and 
wood,  and  became  without  any  inventive  effort 
picturesque  and  sculpturesque,  and  “architec- 
tnresqne.”  But  what  can  we  say  of  the  modem 
clean-made  and  delicate  and  perfectly-moving 
improved  and  perfected  machinery,  all  of  bright 
clean  metal,  and  all  so  accurately  fitted  together 
and  so  polished  ? To  paint  it  is  impossible,  and 
to  carve  it  almost  as  much  so.  It  is  really  not 
a little  curious  to  look  into  an  old  worm-eaten 
book  with  representations  of  the  old  machinery 


for  whatever  purpose  it  may  have  been  made  ; — 
all  agricultural  implements  of  the  roughest  and 
rudest,  but  yet,  by  the  bye,  effective,  lifting 
apparatus  used  in  building  operations, — effective 
as  we  know  by  what  they  have  done, — and  a host 
of  other  strange  things  all  obsolete  in  this 
improved  mechanical  age  and  country,  but 
wonder-working  indeed  in  their  own  distant  day. 
There  are  but  few  things  more  singular  than 
this  of  the  old-fashioned  mechanical  appliances 
of  past  days, — see  but  the  work  it  did,  the 
masses  it  moved,  and  helped  to  mould  into  form 
and  artistic  shape ! 

But  there  is  another  and  a more  pi’actical 
view  to  be  taken  of  this  phase  of  human  labour, 
and  it  is  perhaps  yet  more  curious  than  that  wa 
have  been  commenting  on  and  wonderiug  at. 
It  is  the  surprising  change  that  is  taking  place 
in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  husbandman 
or  countryman  through  the  power  of  machinery. 
Machinery  and  enginery  are,  to  say  plain 
truth, putting  away  the  poetic  husbandman:  he  is 
no  longer  required;  the  steam-engiue,  the 
ploughing-machine,  the  sewing-machine,  and 
the  reaper  are  gone  into  the  fields,  and  are 
driving  him  out  of  it.  There  is  really  but  little 
now  to  do  but  to  look  on  and  see  how  the  all- 
conquering  machinery  does  its  clean  and  quick 
and  effective  work.  One  man  can  nowadays 
with  a machine,  and  by  dint  of  but  little  else 
than  looking  on,  do  the  work  of  multitudes,  and 
apparently  rejoice  in  the  feat,  the  multitudes 
having  more  to  eat  in  consequence.  The  small 
field  is  despised,  the  mighty  machine  demands 
a larger  and  a larger  sweep  of  work  ; and,  whafc 
must  needs  grieve  the  artistic  mind,  it  rides 
over  all  picturesque  bedgero^w,  and  fairly 
“levels”  everything.  It  seems  a pity  this, 
the  destruction  of  hedgerows,  and  quaint  and 
picture-making  corners;  but  what  is  to  bo  done  ? 
The  times,  and  tbe  machine,  and  extending  popu- 
lation, and  education,  and  fate  itself  will  havo 
it  so.  It  can  hardly  bo  expected  that  all  these 
influences  shall  stop  and  cease  to  act  for  the 
mere  sake  of  fornishing  to  the  picturesque 
tourist,  and  to  the  Gainsborough  of  the  hour,  a 
something  to  look  at,  and  to  love,  and  to  senti- 
mentalise over,  and  to  talk  about,  and  to  paint  ! 
What  is  the  loss  and  gain  here  may  exercise  the 
ingenuity  of  the  curious. 

And  thus  are  the  picturesque  husbandman, 
and  tiller  of  tbe  soil  disappearing  from  human 
ken;  but  this  is  not  all  by  a long  way,  for  nob 
only  is  the  all-powerful  machine  driving  him 
out  of  the  green  fields,  and  doing  his  work  for 
him,  but  he  is,  strange  to  say,  running  away 
fast  from  the  fields  himself.  All  sorts  of 
vocations,  so  we  are  assnred,  are  calling  out  for 
him,  and  enticing  him  from  his  rural  life  and 
belongings  to  the  cities  and  towns,  and  to  the 
work  done  in  them  and  about  them.  Mines, 
manufactories,  building  in  the  metropolis,  and 
in  large  towns,  and  even  watering-places  are 
demanding  hia  help,  so  that  the  tiller  of  the 
earth,  like  the  earth  itself,  is  the  real  source 
which  supplies  the  world  with  what  it  needs 
primarily.  Out  of  the  earth  all  things 
come.  And  thus  is  the  country  supplying 
the  town  with  its  needful  quantity,  if  not 
quality,  of  labour;  and  thus  leaving 
the  poor  earth  itself  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  insensible  machine, — tbe  machine,  per  se, 
with  the  human  element  of  labour  or  work  at  a 
minimum,  if  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  human 
work  at  all  in  it.  We  have  said  nothing,  as 
being  may  be  a little  out  of  place,  of  that  great 
coming  “ exodus  of  labour  ” which  is  to  be  soon 
inaugurated,  and  which  promises  to  provide  in 
distant  lands  an  El  Dorado  of  plenty  for  the 
favoured  husbandman.  But  why,  looking  to 
facts,  provided  so  kindly  for  him  only  ? The 
cottager  truly  may  at  times  need  help,  even  in 
the  most  favoured  localities ; but  there  are  cot- 
tagers, and  plenty  of  them,  in  great  London,  in 
Liverpool,  and  in  all  other  great  towns  wo  ever 
saw,  and  their  inmates  are  to  the  full, — does 
Mr.  Arch  know  it  ? — quite  as  helpless  as  ever 
their  country  cousins  can  be.  Nothing  can  well 
surpass  the  interior  of  a town  cottage.  This  is, 
indeed,  an  architectural  and  building  subject, 
and  not  a little  important ; for  nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  evil  arrangements  and  surroundings  of 
a London  cottage  and  its  inmates,  and  this  may 
bring  us  to  another  strange  result  of  this  change 
in  the  condition  and  doings  of  the  primitive  hus- 
bandman or  countryman.  It  is  the  probable 
effect  on  the  labourer  in  towns,  and  the  conse- 
quent change  even  in  his  prospects.  The 
British  labourer,  it  would  seem,  has  a capital 
prospect  before  him  if  he  will  but  be  content  to 
stay  at  home  and  bide  his  chance.  Tbe  ground 
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is  cleaving  for  him  day  by  day,  intelligence  is 
spreading,  and  the  clever  workman,  wbether  of 
town  or  country  bringing-up,  is  pretty  certain  of 
occupation  j so  that  for  the  mere  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  there  is  a plenty  to  do,  and 
ample  room  to  do  it  in.  Their  prospects  are 
improving,  and  competition  is  not  so  keen,  or, 
at  any  rate,  will  not  be  so  in  the  fnture.  All 
this,  we  arc  confidently  assured,  is  so;  and  it  is 
not  a little  curious  to  think  of  the  causes  which 
have  brought  all  this  about.  Labour,  mere  labour, 
is  the  simplest  and  commonest  of  all  human  voca- 
tions. The  labourer  is  always  ready  at  call,  and 
his  simple  work  is  soon  learnt,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  whether  in  a ditch,  or  in  helping  to 
build  up  or  to  pull  down  a bouse.  A strange 
enough  fate  is  the  “labourer’s.”  Ho  fits  into 
all  positions,  from  high  poetry  to  the  merest 
commonplace.  If  the  painter  wants  a pictu- 
resqno  figure  anywhere,  why,  the  labourer  is 
always  ready  for  him,  properly  clothed  in  pic- 
turesque diversity  of  costume  both  in  shape  and 
colour.  If  but  a crowd  be  required  in  the  dim 
background,  how  could  it  be  made  up  without 
the  groups  of  working  men, — labourers  always, 
somehow  or  other,  to  be  found  everywhere 
hanging  idly  about  ? Practically,  not  poetically, 
what  is  the  poor  labourer  to  do  when  the  mighty 
“machine”  has  totally  mn  him  down?  He 
must  cultivate  himself,  and  become  a profes- 
sional man  : learn  to  look  after  machines, — per- 
haps invent  them.  Well,  thus  we  all  go  on 
advancing.  Thus  it  has  been,  and  thus  it 
will  be. 


Sm  EDWIN  LANDSEER  FROM  FIRST 
TO  LAST. 

The  Royal  Academy  deserve  every  acknow- 
ledgment for  giving  all  the  room  they  could,  and 
3»oms  they  have  that  one  of  the  busiest  of  the 
brotherhood, — once, — and  one  of  the  most  to  be 
honoured, — ever  (for  what  he  did  he  did  perfectly 
well)  should  show  his  share  of  work  again  in  the 
temporary  home  he  has  left  for  good.  Those 
who  are  very  much  in  love  with  life  this  side  of 
the  turf  might  beseech  for  so  many  more  years 
of  it  as  will  pass  before  God’s  creatures  whose 
language  is  in  their  eyes, — who  act  as  they 
mean, — find  such  another  advocate  to  represent 
them,  to  plead  for  them  or  defend  them,  as 
Edwin  Landseer  did;  for  if  the  prayer  were 


whether  man’s  or  woman’s  age  could  be  cente- 
narian or  not.  Snyders,  Rnbens,  and  Velasquez 
notwithstanding,  ho  was  the  greatest  painter  of 
what  ho  painted  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

The  world  grows  bigger  every  day,  and  graves 
should  make  earth  nearer  to  heaven  by  every 
hillock  that  tells  of  dust  returned  to  dust. 

Let  every  one  go  to  Burlington  House  to  see 
those  pictures — the  works  of  the  late  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.  If  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
visit  were  confined  to  the  impression  of  what 
one  man’s  work  in  his  given  days  may  amount 
to,  the  usefulness  of  such  example  would  be 
worth  a fortune  to  those  who  could  follow  it. 

The  curse  of  labour  has  descended — from  long 
ago — more  in  reverse  than  reversion,  for  the 
curse  of  idleness  now  is  the  heaviest,  if  not  the 
most  bitter  to  be  borne.  Sweat  of  body  or  brow 
ic  salve  for  any  trouble,  and  to  labour  is  to  pray, 
as  wo  have  been  told  over  and  over  again. 
Strong  health  and  a big  business,  with  rather 
more  of  it  than  it  is  possible  to  do,  give  a very 
firm  basis  for  a whole  pile  of  happiness.  It 
must  be  a question  if  the  criminal  convict  finds 
his  hardest  time  in  hardest  work,  though  it  be  his 
penalty;  the  scarcely  less  pitiable  wretch — the 
man  who  labours  honestly  with  no  result  but 
failure, — must  find  some  fascination  in  bard  work, 
or  he  would  not  wait  until  dazed  brain  and  skin 
for  his  bones’  dressing  gave  him  testimonial  for 
poor-law  relief. 

We  have  often  done  wrong  by  omitting  to  do 
right,  or  writing,  sometimes : sins  of  omission 
weigh  down  sins  of  commission  in  the  scales  of 
justice,  or  should  do  so.  What  we  might  have 
said  a week  ago  would  be  stale  now,  for  with 
little  variation  all  must  think  alike  of  Landseer. 

Abroad,  “Sir  Landseer’s”  name  is  a house- 
hold word.  Foreigners,  who  look  upon  fog  as 
deadly  inimical  to  any  growth  of  cesthetic 
matters,  recognise  in  “ Sir  Landseer”  an  excep- 
tion to  their  general  rule  of  ignoring  our  be- 
longings— our  painters. 

Bub  the  world  is  full  of  animals,  and  the 
Creator  created  man  the  last  of  all ; for  woman 
is  but  an  adaptation.  (You  should  remember  this, 
Miss  Albion  ; for  to  hear  your  talk,  one  would 


think  that  woman  was  formerly,  as  now,  the 
firstthing  to  bo  thought  about  in  all  creation,  when 
she  was  nothing  of  the  sorb).  Men  and  women 
are  very  like  dogs  and  ducks,  fierce  lions  and 
fawns ; and  Pythagoras  may  have  been  right, 
after  all. 

“ Only  an  animal  painter !”  Were  Titian  and 
Joshua  Reynolds  anything  more  ? 

There  never  could  be  more  stupid  wrong  done 
than  when  it  is  said  Landseer  ministered  to  a 
taste  : be  evoked  the  taste.  It  is  nearly  as 
reasonable  to  say  that  .^sop  wrote  natural 
history,  or  to  take  it  for  granted  that  Diogenes 
was,  a vintner,  maltster,  or  took  in  washing,  by 
reason  of  his  analogous  aflinity  to  a tub  ; as  to 
enclose  Landseer’s  claim  of  recognition  as 
teacherwith  the  mere  truism  that  he  painted  only 
lions  and  lambs.  Eagles  and  birds  in  a long  list 
tell  even  the  most  ignorant,  that  he  took  higher 
gbt  than  this,  though  a sparrow,  if  it  but.  gave 
text,  was  nob  too  small  a theme  for  him. 
Again,  that  he  so  humanised  the  brutes  as  to 
their  distinctiveness  from  the  superior  beings, 
when  it  may  be  that  there  really  is  less  to  lose 
than  the  more  conceited  of  the  superiors  could 
be  made  to  believe. 

It  is  given  for  the  reward  of  few  to  whom 
“the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work,” 
that  his  life’s  labour  should  remain  visible, 
lovely,  and  ever  admirable  for  ages  after  that 
which  brought  " night  ” for  the  last  time. 

It  is  not  in  the  number  of  his  productions  that 
this  glory  is  assured  to  Landseer  (for  bad  he 
painted  but  half  this  number  the  results  would 
bo  even  more  certain),  but  in  the  unerring 
directness  of  their  appeal ; the  marvellous 
enunciation  of  their  purport  that  never  fails  to 
be  at  once  apprehended  by  the  least  and  the 
most  learned  alike;  and  the  exquisite  and  inimi- 
table method  of  painting  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  right  and  proper  one,  because  it  vitalizes 
more  than  any  other  the  particular  representa- 
tion to  which  it  is  applied — of  the  wearers  of 
wool  and  fur  and  feather  and  hairy  hide. 

No  doubt  the  popularity  of  animal  portraiture 
is  mainly  attributable  to  Sir  Edwin’s  excellence, 
bub  it  I'emains  to  be  proved  if  he  have  not  left  it 
a more  difficult  path  to  success  than  ever  it  was 
before  ; for  he  was  as  singularly  foremost  in  his 
speciality  as  Charles  Dickens  was,  is,  and  will 
remain  as  a writer,  and,  in  some  degree,  “ only 
an  animal  painter,”  too. 

There  is  evidence  enough  to  show  amongst 


times,  when  kindly  Fortune’s  turn  comes  to  be 
thanked. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  of  puzzles  that  beset 
a pilgrim  to  the  goal  of  this  life’s  maze  is,  “ when 
to  be  grateful,  and,  what  for  ? ” 


granted  it  would  set  at  rest  all  doubt  as  to  1 the  great  array  of  pictures,  and  more  in  the 
- " ■ ' ' splendid  national  possession  of  Sir  Edwin 

Landseer’s  works  (what  a strong  supplement 
these  would  have  been  to  the  memorial  at  Bur- 
lington House),  that  he  sacrificed  a right  to  bo 
considered  a colourist  to  his  first  wish  and  desire 
to  be  widely  known. 

To  what  extent  the  engravings  by  Samuel 
Cousins,  of  his  comparatively  early  productions, 
may  have  influenced  him,  may  be  guessed 
by  the  wonderfully  improved  effect  the  black- 
and-white  versions  of  “Bolton  Abbey  in  the 
Olden  Time”  and  “ The  Return  from  Hawking 
present  when  compared  with  the  pictures  ; but 
to  assert  that  the  painter  of  such  fixed  images 
of  the  warm  glow  of  life  to  be  seen  in  the  great 
painter’s  portrait  of  his  father  (2-11)  ; or  the 
charmingly  brilliant  Swiss  picture  “Refresh- 
ment” (215)  ; or  of  the  sketch  for  the  fresco  of 
“ Comus,”  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
was  no  colourist, is  to  say  a funny  thing;  although 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  sense  of  colour  has 
been  relegated  in  favour  of  giving  help  to  the 
inevitable  translator — the  bni’iu. 

There  are  bub  two  things  in  the  world  that 
defy  description  : the  cessation  of  sensation  by 
death  is  one,  and  wbat  positive  constituents  go 
to  the  formation; of  “genius”  leave  genius  the 
other;  for  its  possessor  must  bo  indescribably 
unlike  anybody  else  to  bo  accounted  a genius  at 
all. 

“ Immense  capability  of  monstrous  exertion,” 
is  one  definition,  and  “gigantic  result  of  no 
effort  to  speak  of,”  is  another. 

The  schoolboy’s  fudge  of  a similarly  posing 
question  is  tho  beat  definition  of  all : “ I know 
it,  sir,  I know  it ! I can’t  exactly  describe  wbat 
it  is  ; but  I know  it  when  I see  it ! ” 

Nature  and  kindly  fortune  convened  most  of 
the  essential  elements  for  making  the  great  artist 
of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer;  it  is  as  difficult  to  per- 
ceive  where  or  how  his  education  commenced 
— at  least,  from  any  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
his  workmanship  exhibited  hero, — as  it  is  easy  to 
decide  when  his  heart  was  or  was  nob  in  bis 
work,  throughout  the  great  assemblage  of  these 
varying  pictures : best  always  when  Nature’s 
‘ help  is  most  gratefully  shown ; worst,  some. 


MESSRS.  CASSELL  & CO.’S  NEW 
BUILDINGS. 

Whex  tho  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company  entered  upon  the  works  for 
their  Holborn  Viaduct  extension,  they  took 
possession,  amongst  other  property,  of  a number 
of  narrow  lanes,  and  upwards  of  a hundred 
houses  of  an  inferior  class,  lying  between  the 
Old  Bailey  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rear  of 
Farringdon-street.  Upon  a portion  of  the  ait© 
the  extension  railway  has  been  carried  in  the 
direction  of  Holborn  by  arches,  whilst  upon  that 
part  of  it  extending  from  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter, 

& Galpin’s  premises,  in  Belle  Sauvage-yard,  to 
Fleet-lane,  large  and  extensive  new  buildings  are 
in  course  of  erection  as  an  addition  to  their 
establishment.  The  new  buildings,  which  are  of 
considerable  magnitude  and  extent,  will  occupy 
a ground  area  of  upwards  of  25,000  square  feet, 
or  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The  me. 
morial  stone  of  the  intended  new  buildings  was 
laid  last  week,  with  some  ceremony,  by  Mr. 
Cassell  and  Mr.  Fetter,  when  representatives 
belonging  to  several  departments  of  the  esta- 
blishment  were  present. 

The  necessary  excavations  and  works  for  tha 
foundations  alone  have  been  unusually  heavy, 
and  have  occupied  upwards  of  twelve  months, 
daring  which  about  2U,000  cubic  yards  of  earth- 
work have  been  removed.  Several  interesting 
antiquarian  discoveries  wore  made  during  the 
progress  of  the  works.  In  the  course  of  the 
excavations  the  bed  of  the  old  Fleet  ditch  was 
reached,  and  on  it  wore  found  the  remnants  of 
several  old  boats,  whilst  in  other  portions  old 
coins  were  met  with;  but  the  most  interesting 
discovery  was  a sarcophagus  hewn  out  of  tho 
solid  stone,  in  which  were  the  skull  and  other 
portions  of  a skeleton,  believed  to  bo  that  of  a 
man  from  its  great  length.  The  sarcophagus 
and  its  contents  were  taken  to  the  City  Museum, 
where  they  are  now  deposited.  The  extreme 
depth  of  the  excavations  from  the  street  level 
of  the  Old  Bailey  to  the  sub-basement  ground- 
floor  is  -10  ft.,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
portion  of  the  works  alone  is  5,0001.  The  base- 
ment of  the  building  from  the  street  level  to  the 
floor  is  18  ft.  6 in.,  whilst  below  this  there  is 
again  a aub-basemont  10  ft.  in  depth,  in  which  will 
be  placed  the  engines,  boilers,  and  general  steam 
power  belonging  to  tho  works,  whilst  the 
machinery  will  occupy  the  basement. 

The  principal  elevation  of  tho  building  will  bo 
in  Fleet-lane,  to  which  it  will  have  a frontage  of 
227  ft.  in  length  and  70  ft.  in  height  to  the  eaves. 
It  will  consist  of  the  ground-floor  and  four 
stories  above,  in  addition  to  dormers  in  the  roof. 
In  the  centre  there  will  be  a lofty  tower,  carried 
to  a height  of  150  ft.,  and  the  now  building  will 
be  connected  with  tha  existing  premises,  which, 
when  the  works  now  in  progress  are  completed, 
will  cover  a ground  area  of  nearly  two  acres  in 
extent.  Tho  ground-floor  portion  of  the  eleva- 
tion will  be  in  Portland  stone,  carried  up  in 
piers,  the  upper  portion  of  the  building  being  of 
white  Suffolk  brick,  with  Portland-stone  dress- 
ings; Portland-stone  piers  being  also  carried  up 
to  the  top  of  the  building.  Above  the  third  story 
there  will  be  a massive  cornice,  formed  partly  of 
Portland  stone  and  partly  of  brick,  and  orna- 
mented in  terra  cotta.  The  capitals  of  the  piers 
will  also  be  in  terra-cotta ; whilst  unier  the 
window-sills  of  the  different  stories  there  will 
bo  panels  likewise  in  terra-cotta.  The  windows 
of  the  two  lower  stories  will  have  segment  heads, 
and  the  third-story  windows  circular  heads  ; the 
arches  of  all  the  windows  in  the  different  stories 
being  turned  and  faced  in  coloured  marble. 

Internally,  the  ground-floor  will  be  supported 
by  strong  cast-iron  columns,  five  tons  each  in 
weight,  resting  upon  stone  blocks  in  the  basement, 
three  tons  each  in  weight.  From  the  columns  will 
spring  wrought-iron  girders  carried  across  the 
entire  area  of  the  floor,  the  columns  and  tho 
girders  supporting  rolled  iron  joists,  upon  which 
a fire-proof  floor  will  be  laid.  The  upper  floors 
will  be  similarly  supported  by  iron  columns 
carried  one  above  another  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  together  with  iron  girders  and  joists, 
diminishing  in  their  weight  and  dimensions  at 
each  successive  floor. 

At  the  north-east  angle  there  will  be  an 
annexe,  the  ground-floor  of  which  will  be  for  the 


workmen  s entrance.  This  portion  of  the  build, 
ing  will  be  carried  up  to  the  full  height  of  the 
mam  elevation  already  noticed,  the  whole  of  the 
stones  above  the  ground-floor  being  completely 
nre.proof,  and  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  steel, 
copper,  wood,  and  other  blocks  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  illustrated  works. 

The  architect  is  ilr.  Francis  Chambers,  of 
Bow-lane,  and  the  contractors  for  the  foundations 
are  Messrs.  Elkington.  Mr.  J.  E.  Wilson superin- 
tends  the  works  as  the  architect’s  representa- 
tive, and  Mr.  Brodie  is  the  clerk  of  works.  The 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure 
has  not  yet  been  entered  into,  but  this  will  be 
finally  decided  in  the  course  of  the  ensuinf^ 
week.  ° 


THE  LAMS  CLAUSES  ACT. 


INSTITUTION  or  SURVETORS. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members 
instant,  the  president  (Mr. 
ill.  N.  Clifton)  in  tbe  chair,  when  a paper  was 
read  by  Mr,  Philbrick,  Q C.,  on  " Tee  Lanila 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  with  some  suggestions 
for  their  amendment.” 

In  the  conrse  of  the  paper  Mr.  Philbrick  said 
that  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  1815 
with  the  amended  Acts  of  1800  and  1869* 
presented  them  with  a tolerably  complete  code 
of  law  on  tho  subject.  It  was  formerly  held 
that  no  subject  could  be  compelled  to  part  with 
bis  property , but  as  the  wealth  of  k country 
increased  and  the  masses  increased,  tbe  wants  of 
tho  community  became  greater;  and  hence  it 
was  necessary  for  Parliament  to  grant  compnlaorv 
powers  for  the  taking  of  land  for  building,  rail, 
way,  and  other  purposes.  The  earliest  Act  of 
thmeharaotor  was  tho  "Hew  Hirer  Act " of 
IbOo  which  was  for  tho  purpose  of  bringing  a 
freestream  of  running  water  to  tho  northern  partof 
London.  The  necessities  arising  for  tho  making 
ot  streets,  roadways,  docks,  and  other  works  of 
an  important  public  nature,  specifics  for  these 
objects  were  sought  for  and  obtained  through 
Parliament;  nud  these  applications  had  been  of 
late  years  very  numerous,  especially  towards  tho 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  Lands 
Uanses  Act  was  pretty  general  in  its  provisions. 

ornreiTT-  ngreoiuout  was 

erpressly  limited  to  those  lands  which  were 
pthorised  to  bo  Ukeu.  Tho  taking  of  land 

involved  the  purchase,  though  the  purchaaeof  that 
land  must  involve  damage orinjury  to  the  former 

The"!  ™‘l“‘«‘l  donipeusation. 

The.Act  had  to  deal  with  those  various  brauohes, 
but  it  was  desirable  to  keep  them  apart,  for  they 
bad  to  consider  positive  iaw,  or  law  laid  down 
by  enactment;  and  obviously,  therefore,  they 
should  know  eaaotly  what  they  intended  ti 
effect,  so  as  to  be  clearly  understood,  and  to 

devise  proi»rmacbiuery  to  the  results  desired  to 

ouvM  of  compensation 

ought  to  be  laid  down.  The  purchase  of  the 
real  estate  involved,  amongst  other  things,  (1) 

parties  able  and  competent  to  contract;  (2)  and 

the  price  agreed  npon.  With  regard  to  tho 
fiamg  of  the  price,  there  were  lands  of  snch 

to  temrn  tb  ‘"P”,“‘“o  ‘0  fi*  » price  BO  as 
to  tempt  the  owner;  but  the  law  was  a flsed 

in  mind  that  bard  cases  made  bad  laws.  With 
regard  to  the  statute  of  1845,  he  objected  to  the 
rramed“t!rTT  " Logislatnre  had 

SnSions.  ’ “>  “‘“Of 

tlio^nrfw'‘?lff°  of  arbitrations,  ho 

thought  that  it  waa  a useless  formality  for  an 
arbitiator  to  make  a declaration  before  proceed 
ingto  make  an  a^ard.  The  question,  too,  of 
the  taxation  of  costa  involved  many  diflicultiea, 
which,  he  trusted,  would  be  taken  into  account 

causing  as  it  did,  great  inconvenience.  But 

when  the  different  clauses  were  framed,  they 
•were  not  so  well  understood  as  they  were  at 
suggest  the  amendment  of 
the  4,th  section  of  tbe  Act,  which  referred  to 
the  ]ury  proceedings.  He  would  also  advocate 
the  creation  of  a court,  which  should  be  presided 
over  by  judges,  and  subject  to  a Hieh  Court  of 

Ph,,  . “r>“”S  out  of  the  Lands 

fhoiX®!,™®  f’”*  foods  would,  he 

ntvS  ^ obtainable  by  all  the  claimants 

paying  a certain  percentage  towards  it,  which 
money,  he  was  of  opinion,  would  be  well  snpnf 
and  would  effect  a great  saving. 

In  conclusion,  he  said  that  the  Act  had  now 
been  m operaLon  for  many  years,  and  under  it 
property  to  the  value  of  millions  had  changed 


hands  under  compensation  for  damages;  and  he 
trusted  that  while  venturing  to  suggest  some 
amendments  of  the  Act,  the  main  principle  of 
It  would  receive  the  consideration  which  their 
practical  utility  and  good  work  demanded. 

Mr.  Clark  briefly  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  reader  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Ryde,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  said 
that  with  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act  two  important  suggestions  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Philbrick.  In  the  flrst  place,  he 
advocated  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  give  the  opportunity  of  first  contesting  the 
right  of  the  laud  to  compensation  before  pro- 
ceediDg  to  the  amount  of  compensation.  To  any 
such  view  he  (the  speaker)  would  have  the 
greatest  objection ; and  whether  in  tbe  interest 
of  companies  or  not,  nothing  should  be  done  to 
increase  the  hardship  upon  the  claimant.  If  the 
law  were  amended  it  would  give  to  the  company 
not  prepared  to  pay  the  money  opportunity  for 
delay  which  some  companies  would  be  certain  to 
avail  themselves  of.  This  was  one  question  on 
which  the  judgment  of  the  Institution  might  be 
serviceable.  The  other  important  alteration  was 
that  there  should  be  a court  of  appeal.  It  was 
very  desirable  that  mistakes  of  all  kinds  should 
be  corrected  j but  were  there,  after  all,  many 
mistakes  made  ? They  must  not  caril  much  at 
the  judgment ; and,  taking  a broad  view,  when 
tho  companies  took  a proper  course  were  there 
any  mistakes  made,  and  did  many  companies  pay 
on  the  whole  very  much  more  than  they  ought 
to  pay  ? The  great  objection  would  be  that  more 
litigation  than  was  necessary  would  conse- 
quently  take  place;  and  a company,  not  likino- 
a decision,  would  appeal  against  it,  and  the 
matter  would  |go  on  till  all  the  money  would  be 
spent  in  litigation.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the 
amended  Act  of  1869,  which  dealt  with  the 
question  of  costs,  did  nobody  any  good,  he 
thought,  and  injured  companies  more  than  any- 
body else.  Arbitrators  considered,  according  to 
this  clause,  that  their  clients  would  have  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  action  if  they  did  not  recover 
from  the  company,  and  so  the  objectionable 
clause  was  bad  in  principle,  and  was  a miserable 
failure,  and  it  urgently  required  amendment. 

^ Mr.  Philbrick  explained  that  it  was  never  his 
intention  to  suggest  that  any  alteration  of  the 
system  should  be  effected  when  once  the  amount 
of  compensation  was  fixed;  but  as  to  the  errors 
of  principle  ho  intended  his  remarks  to  apply. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hyde  the  further 
cliscnssiou  was  adjourned  till  the  19th  inst 


the  advantages  of  the  site  that  the  statue  can  be 
seen  from  Holbom  for  a distance  of  500  yards,! 
but  unfortunately  what  is  seen  for  the  greatei' 

part  of  these  500  yards,  the  back  of  the  group, 
18  neither  edifying  nor  agreeable.  In  sentiment 
the  position  may  be  said  to  be  correct ; but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  effect  as  regards  the 
peat  majority  of  the  persons  who  pass  it  would 
have  been  much  better  if  the  group  had  been 
placed  across  the  road  instead  of  facing  the 
viaduct  and  backing  upon  Holborn. 


BUILDING  CONTRIVANCES  AND 
MATERIALS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL- 
EXHIBITION. 

A MEETING  of  the  sub-committee  for  archi- 
tecture, building  contrivances,  and  materials, 
was  held  at  Gore  Lodge,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th 
met.,  when  there  were  present  (Mr.  Godwin,. 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair),  Col.  Wray,  R.E,  j Mr.  T. 
Roger  Smith,  Mr.  Eiger,  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  Mr 
Grant,  and  Mr.  Bird.  Capt.  Clayton,  R.E., 
acted  as  secretary.  The  chief  business  was  the 
consideration  of  a scheme  of  experiments  on- 
pilding  materials  in  large  sizes  and  spans.  It 
includes  232  experiments  on  wood  beams,  rolled 
iron  joists,  stone  steps,  posts  of  wood,  granito- 
and  stone  columns,  granite  and  stone  cubes,, 
bricks,  brick  piers,  and  cements.  On  the  motion- 
M the  chairman,;BecondedbyMr.T.  R.  Smith,  the 

following  resolutions  were  agreed  to  vem.  con.  : 

1.  That  this  committee  consider  it  desirable 
steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  tho  means  for 
carrying  out  tbe  scheme  of  experiments  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  at  a cost  not  exceeding^ 

5001.  ; and  2.  That  the  commissioners  be  recom- 
mended to  apply  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Bntish  Architects,  tho  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, acd  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  learn  if 
those  bodies  are  disposed  to  assist  with  funds 
the  object  in  view. 

^Y^  sincerely  hope  that  they  may  be  found 
willing  to  do  so:  the  work  proposed  could  nob 
fail  to  prove  of  great  public  value. 

There  are  about  120  applicants  for  space  in- 
this  section,  and  the  foreign  exhibitors  have  yet 
to  be  added. 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE  HOLBORN  MEMORIAL  OF  THE 
PRINCE  CONSORT. 

According  to  the  daily  papers,  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  for  some  time 
under  canvas,  and  of  which  we  gave  a view  and 
description  in  our  last  volume,*  was  uncovered  on 
the  0th  inst.,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  graciously  assisting.  We  may  repeat  from 
too  official  description  that  the  Prince  is  repre 
sented  in  the  dress  of  a Field  Marshal,  and  in  the 
act  of  returning  a salute.  The  pedestal  is  slightly 
under  15  ft.  high,  in  granite,  and  composed  of 
stones  weighing  from  2 to  10  tons  each ; the 
base  13  m light  Sbap;  the  whole  of  the  upper 
portion  (with  the  exception  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  horse  stands)  is  in  Ross  of  Mull  granite 
highly  polished,  and  is  placed  on  a concrete 
foundation  of  considerable  depth.  In  the  sides 
of  the  pedestal  are  two  basst-relievi ; the  one 
represents  the  first  public  act  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness  within  the  City— viz.,  the  Prince  laying  tho 
first  stone  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  1812°  the 
other  represents  Britannia  distributing  awards  to 
‘.M  competitors  in  the  Exhibition  of 

AH  Nations,  1851.  At  each  end  of  the  pedestal 
IS  a figure;  the  one,  “Peace,”  holds  in  her  right 
hand  a cornucopia,  and  in  her  left  a palm- 
branch;  the  other,  “History,”  is  recordino' 
events  of  the  Prince’s  life  in  a book.  The 
sculptor  of  the  whole  woik  is  Mr.  Charles  Bacon 
who,  m the  design  for  the  pedestal  had  the 
, advice  of  Mr.  P.  G.  Hardwick,  and  the  work  has 
been  executed  under  the  general  superintend, 
mice  of  Mr.  Wi  liam  Haywood,  the  engineer  of 
the  Holborn  Valley  Improvements.  The  bronze 
castings  are  by  Messrs.  Young  & Co.,  of  Pimlico  • 
the  granite  work  is  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Penning;  and 
tho  monument  has  been  erected  bv  Mpshfo 
Field.  Poole,  & Sons,  of  Westminster. 

The  position  of  the  statue  is  not  altoo-ether  a 
happy  one.  Tbe  committee  point  out  as  Imongst 


* See  Tol.  ; 


n.,  p.  S27. 


SANIT.VEY  ASPECTS  OF  HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION* 
An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session, 
was  held  last  Monday  evening,  tho  chair  being 
taken  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  attended  for 
the  first  time  since  his  election  to  the  Presidency, 
having  just  returned  from  Italy,  whei*e  he  has 
been  staying  for  some  timo  for  the  benefit  of  his- 
health..  Messrs.  T.  Nadcn  and  R,  L.  Hesketh. 
were  elected  members. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  road 
a letter  from  Mr.  Ewan  Coristian,  calling  tho 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  tbe  threatened 
destruction  of  Ely  Chapel,  Holborn,  which,  he 
stated,  was  to  be  publicly  sold  by  auction ; and 
urging  upon  the  meeting  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  taking  some  steps  in  tho  matter.*' 
The  President  stated  that  Ely  Chapel  waa 
an  interesting  building  of  the  year  1295,  and 
though  robbed  of  much  of  its  decoration  it  was 
really  an  admirable  architectural  work.  Profes- 
sor Kerr  said  that  representations  to  the 
auctioneers  should  be  made  with  all  respect;, 
and  he  would  move  a resolution  to  the  effect 
that  a committee  be  appointed  to  call  upon  them- 
to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  matter.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry  and 
unanimously  carried. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  then  read  a 
paper  “on  the  Sanitary  Aspects  of  House  Con- 
struction.” 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  Captain  Galton  was  an  autho. 
rity  on  tbe  subject  of  which  he  bad  treated,  and 
they  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  him  for  engen- 
dering that  strong  feeling  in  connexion  with 
sanitary  science  which  should  animate  all  of 
them.  But  there  were  difficulties  in  this  matter 
to  be  carried  out  which  were  known  only  to 
architects. 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  with  regard  to  tho 
responsibilities  of  architects  in  reference  to 
sanitary  matters,  sanitarians  would  improve 
them  off  the  face  of  the  earth;  the  fact  of  the 
supposed  neglect  of  architects  in  this  respect 


* We  have  received  several  letters  on  this  subject, 
ourely  some  arraaeement  can  be  made  to  preserve  the 
ancient  structure.— £d. 
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did  not  lie  witii  them,  but  with  others.  At  the 
eame  time  they  were  all  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  matter  to  appreciate,  in  some  degree,  the 
excellence  of  Captain.  Galton’s  paper.  He 
(the  speaker)  thought  that  it  was  the  first  paper 
he  had  heard  which  had  exhaustively  sot  forth 
the  whole  practical  question  which  was  now 
before  the  public.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was  one  matter  which  the  expert  sanitarian 
might  occupy  himself  with,  and  that  was  to  take 
up  houses  as  they  were  and  see  what  could  be 
done,  without  placing  insurmountabla  obstacles 
in  tho  way  of  their  improvement.  If  an  archi- 
tect  ventured  to  ventilate  a building  he  was 
generally  stopped  in  his  work,  and  thus  architects 
had  great  dilliculbiea  to  contend  with. 

Hr.  Wyatt  hoped  that  the  room  in  which  they 
were  then  sitting,  which  was  very  well  known  to 
be  badly  ventilated,  would  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  said  that  Captain  Galton 
had  told  them  that  he  had  advanced  no  new 
theories,  but  bad  dealt  with  facta  which  no  one 
than  he  could  deal  with  more  successfully.  Ho 
was  in  tho  envied  position  of  being  able  to  lay 
down  principles  without  having  the  responsi- 
bility  of  having  them  carried  out  iu  the  face  of 
tho  difficulties  which  surrounded  architects,  who 
had  no  choice  of  locality,  and  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances might  bo  very  well  urged  for  them. 
The  ventilating  arrangement  for  drawing-rooms 
-in  ordinary  houses,  as  they  all  knew,  unfortun. 
jitcly  failed;  and  it  was  very  difficult,  in  fact 
all  but  impossible,  under  existing  ai'rangements 
to  properly  ventilate  a dwelling,  the  difficulties 
•to  contend  with  being  so  great.  Relative  to  the 
stove  which  bore  Captain  Galtou’s  name,  he 
•(the  speaker)  said  that  all  those  gentlemen  who 
had  examined  it  were  unanimously  agreed  as  to 
its  efficiency  for  tho  objects  for  which  it 
was  arranged.  There  was,  however,  one  point 
which  he  would  like  further  information  upon, 
and  that  was  as  regards  the  solving  of  the 
question  of  the  curing  of  smoky  chimneys  by 
tho  adoption  of  the  Galton  stove. 

Mr.  W.  White,  speaking  of  the  proposed  new 
Sanitary  Bill,  said  that  the  difficulties  of  sani. 
tary  science  in  this  Bill  would,  he  understood, 
bo  thrown  entirely  upon  the  local  medical 
•officer  ; and  ho  could  only  hope  that  the  medical 
officer  would  prove  as  efficient  as  Gapt.  Galton. 
Ab  tho  present  time  there  was  a very  great 
difficulty  and  objection  regarding  tho  ventilation 
of  houses  ; and  he  would  then  take  occasion  to 
remark  upon  the  room  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  which  had  been  so  long 
•stagnant  in  its  airs,  and  not  very  fresb,  and 
be  trusted  that  the  matter  would  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe  said  that  he  bad  attended 
that  evening  for  tho  express  purpose  of  pro- 
•testing  against  the  ill-ventilatioii  of  tho  room 
■they  were  at  present  sitting  in.  Many  archi- 
tects  would  not  attend  the  meetings  of  tho 
Institute  in  consequence  of  this.  It  was  an 
offensive  room,  and  as  a sample  of  architecture, 
a disgrace  to  them  as  a body;  and  ho  thought 
that  something  should  be  done  to  give  them  a 
comfortable  and  wholesome  room. 

Mr.  Rawlioson  said  that  the  question  had  been 
•asked  as  to  what  might  be  done  to  remedy 
existing  defects  in  sanitary  matters.  This  was 
an  important  question,  and  he  himself  thought 
that  it  was  the  question  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge as  soon  as  possible  to  answer  these  ends. 
With  regard  to  London,  the  system  of  drain- 
age was  more  perfect  than  in  any  other  city, 
but  the  sewers  were  not  as  they  might  bo;  and 
a house  in  London,  with  drainage,  was  just 
about  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  Very  frequently 
■the  basement  was  underlaid  with  drains,  which 
were  often  on  a pervious  subsoil  running  from 
•back  to  front.  Now,  sucb  an  arrangement  as 
that  was  of  the  worst  possible  kind  which 
could  be  devised  for  the  drainage  of  a house. 
The  drains  should  be  rendered  air  and  water 
tight,  and  be  buried  in  concrete,  and  so  con- 
structed that  no  air  from  them  should 
be  admitted  in  the  building.  With  regard 
to  ventilation,  their  rooms  were  made  for 
domestic  uses,  and  there  was  the  difficulty,  when 
a large  number  of  people  were  together,  of  good 
ventilation,  which,  if  nob  carried  out,  caused  an 
incalculable  amount  of  mischief.  Under  exist- 
ing arrangements,  it  was  impossible  to  oonstrnct 
modern  houses  so  that  equal  comfort  could  be 
given  to  the  family  and  to  the  visitors  at  the 
same  time.  Tho  staircase  should  be  the  lungs 
of  every  house.  He  had  exposed  himself  to 
some  ridicule  by  certain  observations  which  he 
had  made  as  regarded  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
houses,  but  these  he  himself  had  practically 
carried  out.  In.  the  first  place,  he  had  removed 


every  drain  from  the  basement,  aud  both  sewers 
and  drainsho  had  ventilated,  as  well  as  the  public 
sewer.  In  modern  houses  there  was  no  ventila- 
tion for  the  higher  parts,  and  no  arrangements 
were  made  for  freeing  upper  stories  of  warmed 
air  and  effiuvium  which  ascended,  the  result  being 
that  the  upper  stories  were  unwholesome  and 
unhealthy.  Speaking  of  the  ill-ventilation  of 
tho  Institute,  he  said  that  the  question  regarding 
its  unwholesome  state  be  brought  before  the 
meeting  no  less  than  six  years  ago,  and  during 
that  time  they  bad  been  suffering  from  the  ill 
effects  of  the  present  arrangements  without 
attempting  any  remedy. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
regretted  that  ho  was  incapacitated  from  adding 
any  remarks  upon  the  interesting  subject  which 
had  been  brought  before  them,  as  he  was  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  his  late  illness.  He 
would,  however,  make  one  remark,  in  addition  to 
tho  many  remarks  which  had  been  made,  and 
that  was  to  speak  of  the  value  of  the  paper 
which  had  been  read. 


SILICA. 

On  the  2nd  of  January  a paper  was  read, 
before  the  Geologists’  Association,  by  Mr.  Haw- 
kins  Johnson,  F.G.S.,  on  “Tho  Nature  and  For- 
matiou  of  Flints  and  allied  Bodies.”  The  object 
of  the  paper  is  to  show  tho  nature  of  several 
members  of  a large  group  of  bodies  occurring  in 
sedimentary  deposits  of  different  ages,  and  which 
are  generally  known  as  nodules,  and  described 
as  concretionary.  Those  specially  alluded  to 
are  the  Septaria  from  tho  London  and  Kimme- 
ridge  clays,  tho  flints  from  the  chalk,  the  iron 
pyrites  from  the  chalk,  tho  phosphatic  nodules 
of  the  Ganlt,  the  clay  ironstone  nodules  of  the 
carboniferous  series,  and  the  ironstone  from  tho 
Woolvvieh  beds.  By  the  gentle  action  of  s'llvonts 
the  structure  of  these  bodies  is  revealed,  so  as 
to  be  easily  examined  by  the  microscope.  They 
are  then  found  all  to  agree  in  possessing  a 
siiicified  organic  structure,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed  as  a network  of  fibres,  or  a mass  per- 
meated in  every  direction  by  anastomosing 
canals.  This  structure  was  subsequently  filled 
in  with  other  material,  such  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  silica,  bisulphide  of  iron,  phosphate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  iron,  &o. ; the  particular 
substance  thus  filled  in  depending  upon  tho 
relative  abundance  of  the  substances  dissolved 
in  the  interstitial  water  of  the  surrounding 
matrix.  The  singular  groups  of  concentric, 
silicious,  circular  bands  seen  upon  many  fossils, 
and  kno-wn  as  Orbicular  Silica,  or  Beekite  mark- 
ings, are  also  explained.  The  fossils  on  which 
they  occur  were  imbedded  in  a matrix  more 
porous  than  themselves,  and  of  irregular  con- 
Btitution,  BO  that  the  evaporation,  to  which  the 
consolidation  of  the  dissolved  silica  in  their 
pores  was  mainly  due,  occurred  at  a number  of 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  fossils,  at  which 
points  a deposit  of  silica  took  place,  forming  the 
central  tubercles.  Tho  cessation  of  ovaporation 
was  followed  by  a fresb  saturation  with  the 
solution,  to  be  again  evaporated  as  before.  But, 
as  the  evaporating  points  were  now  plugged  up 
by  the  previous  deposits,  the  silica  last  con- 
solidated  was  deposited  around  their  margins, 
and  upon  them  internally,  appearing  outwardly 
as  a ring  round  the  tubercle. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

IRON  CONSTRUCTION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on  the 
9th  inst.,  Mr.  Quilter,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members : — Messrs.  A.  A.  Hanson,  R.  A.  Boyd, 
J.  B.  Hocombe,  H.  M.  Mavor,  and  G.  W.  Gael. 
It  was  stated  that  the  Saturday  afternoon  visits 
would  commence  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  that  an 
announcement  would  appear  in  the  Builder  as  to 
what  building  would  be  visited. 

The  Chairman  said  that  most  of  the  members 
would  remember  that,  last  year,  a fund  was 
instituted,  in  the  form  of  prizes,  to  encourage 
students  in  architectural  drawings,  several  gen- 
tlemen liberally  contributing  towards  it.  This 
year  it  has  again  been  established,  and  Mr.  Reed 
had  generously  given  twenty  guineas  towards 
this  object.  Professor  Lewis,  too,  had  again 
contributed  51.  He  would  have  much  pleasure 
in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  these  gentlemen. 
Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  in  seconding  the  pi'O- 
position,  said  that  five  prizes  had  been  founded, 
and  the  idea  was  not  to  give  members  an  im- 


mense deal  of  work,  but  rather  for  them  to  pro. 
duco  thoughtful  drawings. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  that  day 
month  the  members’  soirde  would  take  place, 
and  he  trusted  that,  by  its  means,  greater 
geniality  would  be  established  among  the 
members. 

Mr.  Paice  then  read  a letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  ac- 
knowledging the  donation  of  11.  5s.  from  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Mathews  moved  the  following  resolu. 
tion  : — “ That  a fund  bo  established  to  receive 
small  donations  from  members  towards  the 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  and  that  a dona- 
tion of  51.  be  contributed  from  the  funds  of  the 
Association  to  head  the  list.” 

Mr.  Blashill  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it 
was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Richard  Moreland,  C.E.,  then  read  a 
paper  on  “Iron  Construction.”  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  he  said,  with  regard  to  cast-iron 
pillars  in  long  columns,  the  transverse  section 
had  two  duties  to  perform,  viz.,  to  support  the 
load,  aud  to  resist  flexure,  so  that  only  one  half 
of  the  strength  of  the  pillar  could  be  considered 
available  for  the  resistance  to  crushing,  and  the 
other  half  for  the  resistance  to  flexure.  In 
other  words,  one  half  was  in  compression,  and 
the  other  half  in  tension  ; and  this  was  precisely 
the  condition  in  which  a girder  was,  or  it 
might  be  taken  as  a question  of  leverage ; tho 
length  of  one  end  being  the  diameter  of  the 
pillar,  aud  the  other  the  half  length  of  the 
column ; bub  in  the  case  where  the  pillar  waa 
large  in  comparison  to  its  length,  then  tho  whole 
of  tho  material  must  betaken  to  resist  compres- 
sion of  a considerable  portion  of  its  crushing 
strength.  Tho  working  load  on  pillars  should 
not  exceed  ono-tenth  to  one-sixtb  of  the  break- 
ing load,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstaucea, 
should  not  exceed  25  diameters.  Special 
care  should  be  taken  when  the  pillar  was  sub- 
ject to  transverse  strains,  where  heavy  goods  of 
unstable  form  wore  piled  against  them,  as  a 
considerable  strain  must  be  produced  from  that 
cause ; and  also  in  the  event  of  blows  from 
rolling  goods,  or  other  causes.  Pillars  in 
juxta-position  to  brick  walls,  took  the  whole 
load  when  they  wore  strong  enough  to  boar  it ; 
but  masonry  served  to  stiffen  the  pillar  if  secured 
to  it ; but  if  tho  wall  was  built  in  cement,  and  of 
considerable  thickness  in  comparison  to  the  iron 
pillar,  they  then  possibly  must  assist  each  other. 
In  cases  where  tho  brickwork  was  liable  to  be 
compressed,  and  the  pillar  unequal  to  its  load, 
then  obviously  nearly  the  whole  weight  must  bo 
discharged  on  the  pillar ; but  care  must  be 
taken  as  possibly  intense  compression  might 
take  place  at  the  base  of  the  pillar.  The  basis 
should  bo  as  level  as  possible.  Short  columns 
under  crushing  force  were  deformed  by  pyramid 
wedges  forming  at  the  ends,  and  forcing  out 
wedges  at  tho  sides.  This  was  also  seen  in  the 
crushing  of  stone  and  other  solid  materials.  For 
various  forms  and  sections  of  pillars,  and  also  of 
different  lengths,  the  strength  of  the  material 
would  vary  considerably  under  the  diverse  con- 
ditions in  which  it  was  placed.  For  small  pro- 
portions of  length  to  diameter,  cast-iron  was  tho 
strongest  material,  but  its  strength  diminished 
as  the  proportion  of  length  to  diameter  increased 
faster  than  wrought  iron  ; and  in  the  comparison 
of  solid  square  or  wrought-iron  pillars,  with 
solid  round  cast-iron  Pinal’S  beyond  26^ 
diameters,  the  wrought  iron  was  tho  stronger. 
For  ordinary  work  no  cast-iron  column  should 
exceed  27  diameters  in  height.  The  elasticity 
of  cast  iron  was  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
wrought  iron.  The  strength  of  girders  to 
resist  resilience  was  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  the  beam,  iiTespeotivo  of  tho  length, 
so  that  a beam  twice  the  weight  or  twice 
the  length  would  take  twice  the  load  to  produce 
the  same  deflection,  as  rolled  girders  were  only 
economical  up  to  a given  size  and  weight.  He 
then  referred  to  the  wrought-iron  trussed  girders 
placed  over  the  dining-room  at  De  Keyser’s  Royal 
Hotel,  and  said  that  in  designing  the  outline  of 
the  ironwork  of  these  beams,  Mr.  Greening,  the 
architect  of  the  building,  had  several  objects  in 
view.  The  thickness  of  the  floors  through  which 
the  structure  was  fixed  should  not  bo  thicker 
than  the  other  floors,  and  that  generally  the 
girders  comprising  the  truss  should  be  limited 
in  depth  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  heights 
of  the  various  rooms ; tho  central  space,  too, 
should  be  quite  open.  The  two  side  spaces 
being  occupied  with  chimney-breasts  and  flues, 
economy  of  space  and  material,  together  with. 
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great  rigidity,  were  thereby  attained.  The  con. 
Btmction  of  the  sis  trusses  might  be  briefly 
described.  T\70  wronght-iron  girders  were 
taken  for  upper  and  lower  members  of  the  truss 
and  distanced  apart  by  two  vertical  girders,  and 
BO  dividing  the  space  into  nearly  three  equal 
parts.  From  the  junctions  of  the  vertical  girder 
with  the  upper  girder  to  the  ends  of  the  lower 
girder  another  wrought-iron  girder  was  placed 
at  an  angle  and  securely  bolted  and  secured  at 
the  ends.  Each  of  the  long  girders,  inde- 
pendently  of  the  trass  construction,  would 
be  able  only  to  support  its  own  area  of  floor, 
say  1 cwt.  to  li  cwt.  per  foot;  but  by  the 
employment  of  these  girders  as  upper  and  lower 
members  to  the  construction,  these,  by  the 
addition  of  abont  the  weight  of  one  girder  and  a 
half,  were  made  to  support  a load  of  ten  times 
that  which  they  would  carry  by  themselves. 
The  three  lower  girders  were  placed  immediately 
above  the  dining-hall ; the  lowergirder  was  only 
10  in.  deep,  12  in.  wide ; the  upper  girder  was 
16^  in.  deep,  12  in.  wide;  the  length  was  38  ft. 

3 in. ; and  the  span  between  walls  35  ft.  6 in.; 
and  the  whole  height  was  9 ft.  3 in.  The 
distance  between  the  vertical  rods  was  15  ft. 
6^  in.,  so  that  a space  was  given  of  7 ft.  1 in. 
^&b  by  15  ft.  6 in.  wide.  In  the  centre  of  the 
girders  the  diagonal  trusses  were  of  the  same 
section  as  the  lower  girders.  The  sectional  area 
of  the  lower  girders  and  trusses  was  46  square 
inches,  and,  deducting  8 in.  for  rivets,  gave  a 
neb  sectional  area  of  38  square  inches.  The 
upper  girder  had  a gross  section  of  48  in.,  which 
was  all  available  for  compression.  The  foot  of 
each  diagonal  was  bolted  to  the  lowergirder, 
and  an  angle-casting  was  also  secured  to  it  and 
the  lower  girder and  similar  castings  were  also 
fixed  at  the  junction  of  the  vertical  girders  with 
the  npper  end  of  the  diagonals.  Each  separate 
piece  of  the  truss  was  riveted  together  and  laid 
m position,  the  corner  castings  fitted,  and  the 
whole  of  the  holes  drilled,  after  being  carefully 
put  together;  and  the  various  positions  were 
then  fixed  in  their  respective  positions  and 
securely  bolted  together.  The  summary  of  load 
on  the  girder  was  200i  tons. 
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the  Ministry  of  Finances,  albeit  it  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  fashionable  quarter,  and 
private  houses  adjoining  it  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  Commune  have  been  since  rebuilt  and 
sold  easily  at  profitable  prices. 

A School  of  Iniusirial  Art. — Great  things  are 
expected  from  tbe  administration  of  the  new 
director  of  fine  arts,  M.  de  Chennevieros,  and 
his  first  innovation  encourages  the  expectation. 
He  is  about  to  execute  a plan  conceived  by 
him  many  years  ago,  and  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a school  of  industrial  art, 
which  shall  hold  an  intermediary  position 
between  the  so-called  industrial  schools  already 
existing  in  different  parts  of  Paris,  and  the 
classic  Ecole  de  Beaux  Arts.  The  former  are 
known  to  be  too  mechanical,  too  purely  industrial, 
to  be  of  any  use  to  the  many  professions  that 
range  from  historic  painting  to  turning  and 
silversmith’s  work.  M.  de  Ctiennevi6re’a  school 
is  designed  to  become  a veritable  hot-house  of 
practical  artists,  porcelain-painters,  artistic 
photographers,  wood-oarvera,  architectural  orna- 
menters,  ic.  The  designers  for  the  manufacture 
of  Gobelins,  Beauvais,  and  Sfevres  will  be  chosen 
from  among  the  pupils  of  the  new  school,  to 
which  anovel  branch  will  be  added,— workshops 
for^the  artistic  working  of  iron  and  atone. 


The  jury,  after  an  hour’s  deliberation,  awarded 
tbe  trustees  the  sum  of  2,4001.,  being  1,6501.  for 
land,  andToOl.  for  damage  to  the  estate. 

_ It  did  not  transpire  why  the  Board  selected  a 
site  affecting  one  or  more  of  the  few  entrances 
to  a large  estate,  and  so  involved  themselves  in 
the  payment  of  a large  sura  for  consequential 
damage. 

Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells,  the  surveyors,  and 
Messrs.  Chinnock  & Galsworthy,  the  auctioneers, 
of  the  Brandon  estates,  appeared  on  behalf  of 
their  clients,  and  both  sides  were  represented  by 
counsel. 


FROM  PAHIS. 

Marshal  Bazaine's  ifolel.— Despite  the  heavy 
costa  to  be  defrayed  by  the  prisoner  of  Sainte- 
Marguente,  Bazaine’s  n6tel  is  not  yet  announced 
• construction,  commenced 

in  1869,  and  finished  after  the  war.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Avenue  d'Jena,  and  occupies 
about  a hundred  metres  of  land.  There  are  but 
two  floors,  surmounted  by  a sloping  roof.  Above 
the  chief  entrance  is  a terrace-room,  10  yards 
Bqoare ; the  left  ia  the  porter’s  lodge,  aud  to  the 
nght  a perron  of  three  atepa,  giring  ncoeaa  to 
the  gronniaoor.  Oa  this  floor  are  aituatod  the 
saion  dioing.room,  andstady,.  oa  the  first  are 
another  salon,  and  four  hodroomB.  There  are  at 
the  back  a coaohhoaso,  and  atablea  for  four 
horaea ; but  Bazaine,  who  haa  ocenpied  the  houae 
more  than  aij  months,  nerer  bronght  his  horses 
to  Rins.  The  hotel  is  built  after  the  plan  of 
M.  Ferre,  and  cost  180,000  francs,  the  ground 

/O  OOO  francs  remain  due  to  the  Credit  Foiicier 
which.  It  IS  said,  ia  about  to  seize  the  property' 
na  the  es-marahal,  deprired  of  hia  status  as  'a 
Citizen,  cannot  be  proseented. 

Sale  0/  Public  Property  in  Paris.-The  Faria 
Municipal  Couucil  has  been  for  many  reara  an 
enthusiastic  and  influential  political  body  but 
commercially  speaking,  it  is  a failure.  There  is 
more  unproductive  civic  property  in  Paris  than 
in  any  other  capital  of  Europe.  The  Council 
avows  Itself  unable  to  utilise  these  possessions 
and  13  now  proceeding  to  sell  all  lands  and 
bmldings  that  yield  a revenue  out  of  proportion 
to  the  price  of  purchase.  But  this  operation  is 
somewhat  delicate  and  complex,~the  Council 
has  been  taught  prudence  by  a bitter  and  costly 
experience.  Therefore,  instead  of  selling  as 
before  at  any  price,  the  authorities  intend  to 
organise  a vast  system  of  exchange,  which  shall 
permit  them  to  get  nd  of  unproductive  encum- 
brances,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarge  and 
embellish  the  lands,  squares,  and  buildings  that 
yield  a sufficient  revenue.  Negotiations  have 
been  opened  with  the  different  companies  in 
possession  of  contracts  for  the  piercing  and 
widening  of  public  thoroughfares,  and  it  is 
throu^gh  their  instrumentality  that  the  exchanges 
wfil  be  effected.  The  contractors  succeed  where 
the  Council  fails.  This  latter  body  was  nnable 
after  three  attempts  to  seU  the  site  and  debris  of 


BUILDING  IMPBOVEMENTS  IN 
WALWORTH  ROAD. 

An  important  improvement  ia  now  in  progress 
on  that  part  of  the  west  side  of  Walworth.road, 
lying  betw’een  Penrose-street  and  Amelia-street. 
A short  distance  from  Penrose'- street,  in  the 
direction  of  Manor.place,  a largo  extent  of  pro- 
perty  having  its  frontage  to  Walworth-road,  aud 
extending  westward  to  the  boundary-wall  of 
the  recently  completed  Newington  vestry’s  stone 
and  dust  depot,  has  been  entirely  cleared  away. 
The  site  upon  which  this  property  stood  is 
upwards  of  three  acres  in  extent.  The  whole 
of  th6..housea  which  covered  the  site,  including 
those  facing  the  Walworth-road,  were  in  an 
unusually  dilapidated  condition,  whilst  at  the 
rear,  behind  the  last-named  thoroughfare,  olose 
and  ill. ventilated  courts  abounded,  containing 
hovels  not  fit  for  human  habitation.  The  site 
^ cleared  has  been  newly  laid  oat,  and  front- 
ing  the  main  road  a number  of  substantial 
houses  and  shops  are  in  course  of  erection, 
which  will  effect  a great  improvement  in  this 
portion  of  the  thoroughfare.  The  bnildino-g  iu 
questionare  of  a rather  ornamental  character,  the 
materials  being  yellow  stock  brick,  with  moulded 
and  carved  stone  dressings.  The  windows  above 
the  ground-floor  have  arches  of  white,  red,  aud 
black  brick.  Extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
Walworth.road  frontage  an  area  which  was 
enclosed  within  the  former  buildings  has  been 
thrown  into  the  footpath,  by  which  it  will 
be  materially  widened,  aud  rendered  more  con. 
venient  than  heretofore  for  pedestrians.  At  the 
rear  of  the  site  dwellings  of  a superior  class  are 
also  being  erected  containing  improved  sanitary 
arrangements.  On  a site  a little  further  north- 
wards, extending  almost  to  the  south  side  of 
Manor.place,  and  also  on  a third  site  between 
Manor-place  and  Amelia-street,  similar  blocks 
of  new  buildings,  having  their  frontage  to  Wal- 
worth-road, are  likewise  iu  course  of  erection 
The  new^  houses  and  places  of  business  in 
progress  in  the  locality  are  altogether  upwards 
of  150  in  number. 


SPEKE  HALL,  LANCASHIRE. 

Speke  Hall,  a fine  timbered  mansion  of  the 
olden  time,  of  which  there  are  some  good 
pictures,  by  Nash,  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  appears  to  mean  Spike  Hall. 

The  name  occurs  as  Espic,  Le  Espeake,  &c., 
m old  documents,  which  I read  as  Spiuev.  i.e. 
Thomey  Hall.  jj 


BRANDON  SURREY  GARDENS  ESTATE 
AND  SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON. 

A COMPENSATION  case,  of  interest  to  those  who 
have  the  management  of  large  building  estates, 
was  decided  on  Monday  last,  by  Mr.  Under- 
Sheriff  Abbott  and  a jury,  having  lasted  two 
days. 

The  claim  made  and  supported  on  behalf  of 
the  estate  by  several  well-known  surveyors 
amounted  to  from  3,5001.  to  3,9001.,  for  about 
hve-eighths  of  an  acre  of  valuable  freehold 
building  land,  taken  compulsorily  by  the  Board 
including  consequential  damage  to  the  remainder 
of  this  large  estate,  upon  which  it  is  proposed 
soon  to  erect  300  houses.  There  is,  however  a 
subsisting  lease  of  the  Surrey  Gardens  for  an 
unexpired  term  of  eight  years  and  a half. 

Mr.  Ehoart  and  otber  surveyors,  on  the  part 
of  the  Board,  considered  that  there  would  be  no 
damage  to  the  estate  by  a Board  school  for  800 
children,  and  1,1631.  aud  upwards  the  proper 
sum  to  be  paid  for  the  land.  ^ 


THE  RAILWAY  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

The  private  Bills  deposited,  the  powers  indi' 
cated  in  which  Parliament  will  be  asked  to 
sanction  in  the  coming  session,  include  "a  Bill 
for  enabling  the  Railway  Clearing  Committee  to 
purchase  Land  by  compulsion,  and  to  build 
thereon  for  the  purposes  of  the  Clearing  System,’^ 
&c.  The  proposed  enlargement  of  the  already 
very  extensive  premises  occupied  by  the  Railway 
Clearing  Committee,  give  occasion  to  inquire- 
what  work  is  done  by  this  institution  that  it 
hath  grown  so  gi-eat. 

Before  entering  on  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained, concerning  the  draft  Bill,  that  it  sets 
forth  in  the  preamble  that  the  Clearing  Com- 
mittee, by  their  Act  of  1850,  acquired,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  railway  clearance  system,  an 
extensive^  building  called  the  Railway  Clearing, 
house,  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Sejmour-street,  Euston-square,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Pancras;  that  the  building  is  held  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Philip  William  Dawson,  tho  secre- 
tary of  the  committee,  in  trust  for  them,  for  the 
residue  of  74  years,  from  1865,  with  a right  of 
renewal  for  any  term  nob  exceeding  999  years. 
That  the  business  of  the  Clearing-house  haa 
greatly  increased,  and  is  still  largely  increasing, 
and  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  convenient 
carrying  on  of  the  business,  that  additional 
building  accommodation  should  be  acquired  in 
close  proximity  to  the  present  Railway  Clearing, 
house,  which  cannot  be  attained  without  the 
aid  of  Parliament.  The  piece  of  ground  pro- 
posed  to  be  appropriated  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Clearing-house  ia  the  plot  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  tho  present  building,  aud  lying  to  tho 
south-west  of  Seymour-street,  and  the  north 
side  of  Bedford-street.  It  is  also  proposed  by 
the  Bill  that  the  committee  may  from  time  to 
time  borrow  and  re-borrow  any  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding, in  the  whole,  exclusive  of  money  re- 
borrowed,  the  sum  of  150,0001.  The  powers  for 
the  compulsory  purchase  or  taking  of  lands,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  shall  not  be  exercised 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  Powers  are  asked  for  in 
tho  Bill  for  the  clearing  committee  to  elect 
trustees  in  which  the  property  shall  be  vested. 

An  idea  exists  in  some  minds  that  where  there 
is  a choice  of  railway  routes  between  two  given 
points  the  public  have  the  benefit  of  competition. 
The  idea  is  a delusion,  as  was  brought  out  in  the 
evidence  given  in  last  session  of  Parliament, 
before  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue’s  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Lords  and  Commons  on  railway  amal- 
gamation. The  evidence  of  numerous  chairmen 
of  railway  companies,  general  managers,  and 
others  intimately  acquainted  with  railway  affairs, 
brought  the  committee  to  the  conclusion,  stated 
in  their  report,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a gene, 
ral  rule,  that  “there  is  now  no  active  competi. 
tion  between  different  railway  companies  in  the 
matter  of  rates  and  fares.  Wherever  different 
companies  run  between  the  same  places  they 
arrange  their  prices.  For  instance,  not  only  do 
the  London  and  North-Western,  tho  Midland 
and  the  Great  Western,  make  the  same  rates 
between  Manchester  and  Southampton,  but  bind 
themselves  by  agreement  not  to  make  lower 
rates,  so  that  one  cannot  lower  its  rates  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  two.  And  if  a now 
railway  should  ever  be  started,  with  a promise 
of  lower  rates,  it  is  sure,  after  a short  time,  to 
arrange  with  its  original  rivals  a system  of  equal 
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charges.”  In  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  a 
member  of  the  committee  referred  to,  Captain 
Tyler,  R.E.,  Board  of  Trade  Railway  Inspector, 
stated  his  belief,  having  previously  given 
evidence  that  led  up  to  the  conclusion,  that 
“ competition  must,  in  the  end,  die  a natural 
death.”  Combination  of  railway  companies,  how- 
ever, is  a more  real  thing  than  competition 
among  them,  and  in  the  Railway  Clearing- 
house they  have  a union,  organisation,  and  in. 
strnraentality,  that  serves  practically  as  the 
executive  of  a great  “ federation.”  But  it  is 
not,  it  should  be  admitted,  a combination  as 
against  the  public,  but  rather  an  agency  that  is 
essential  to  the  transaction  of  railway  business, 
as  regards  traffic  in  which  two  or  more  companies 
are  concerned.  The  operations  of  the  Clearing- 
house Committee  and  their  staff  are  of  advan- 
tage to  the  public  ns  well  as  to  the  companies 
that  are  parties  to  tbe  system,  and  it  is  nob  too 
much  to  aay  that  the  suspension  of  the  functions 
of  the  Clearing-house  authorities  would  bring 
the  through  traffic  railway  business  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  a dead  lock  in  a single 
day. 

The  Clearing-house  was  established  in  18-1'2, 
the  need  for  such  an  interposing  and  regulating 
authority  being  strongly  felt  even  then,  when 
the  railway  system  was  so  much  less  extensive 
and  complex  than  it  is  now.  The  original 
object  of  tbe  clearing  system  was  to  settle  tbe 
proportions  of  receipts  arising  from  through 
traffic  iu  which  there  was  more  than  one  coni, 
pany  concerned.  Ninety-and-iiine  of  the  prin- 
cipal railways  of  tho  United  Kingdom  are  now 
committed  to  the  Clearing-house  authority,  each 
company  being  entitled  to  send  a delegate  to 
represent  it  at  the  periodical  conferences  and 
special  meetings.  In  1850,  the  committee  were 
granted  another  Act,  by  which  they  obtained 
powers  to  sue,  and  to  be  in  the  position  of  being 
liable  to  suit,  in  the  matter  of  balances  that 
they  might  declare  against  any  company.  The 
delegates  meet  quarterly,  and,  amongst  other 
matters,  decide  the  rates  that  are  to  bo  charged 
against  one  company  for  tho  use  of  the  rolling 
stock  of  another,  and  tho  proportions  of  terminal 
charges.  The  Clearing-house  officers  trace  the 
traffic  for  which  they  adjust  tho  proportions  of 
I)ayment8  to  the  respective  companies  by  their 
own  men.  This  they  effect  mainly  by  having 
number- takers  stationed  at  every  junction  where 
trains  pass  from  one  company’s  system  to  that  of 
another.  In  illustration,  if  a ton  of  goods  is 
sent  from  say  Aberdeen  to  London,  a return  is 
sent  to  the  Clearing-house  from  Aberdeen,  giving 
the  date  of  despatch,  the  number  of  the  invoice 
in  which  the  goods  are  charged,  the  weight,  and 
the  number  of  the  wagon  in  which  the  goods  are 
carried.  A corresponding  return  is  sent  by  the 
Loudon  station  ; if  not  corresponding,  it  is  the 
duty  of  tho  Clearing-house  officials  to  find  out 
tho  cause  of  the  discrepancy,  and  to  bring  tbe 
companies  into  agreement.  In  the  case  sup- 
posed,  if  the  goods  come  by  the  East  coast,  the 
Caledonian  Company  would  have  the  carriage  to 
Perth,  the  North  British  Company  to  Berwick, 
tho  North  Eastern  Company  to  York,  and  the 
Great  Northern  Company  to  King’s-cross.  The 
clearing-house  number-men  take  account  of  the 
transfer  from  one  company  to  another  at  Perth, 
Berwick,  and  York.  In  such  a jonniey  special 
allowance  is  made  for  portions  of  the  route  that 
have  involved  extraordinary  cost  iu  construction. 
For  the  high-level  bridge  at  Newcastle,  for 
instance,  which  is  a mile  in  length,  three  miles 
are  allowed. 

Tbe  duties  discharged  by  the  Clearing-house 
committee  are  of  the  most  multifarious,  complex, 
and  onerous  nature.  While  they  are  in  a certain 
degree  arbitrators  between  railway  companies, 
they  are  also  their  responsible  representatives. 
The  Clearing-house  committees  really  constitute 
a species  of  railway  parliament.  There  is  the 
clearing  committee,  and  committees  of  general 
managers,  of  goods  managers,  of  coaching  super- 
intendents, with  arbitration  committees  on 
rolling-stock  charges  aud  goods  traffic.  Tho 
several  committees  pass,  from  time  to  time,  im- 
portant resolutions  affecting  tbe  interests  of 
companies  and  of  the  public.  When  these  roso- 
lutions  have  been  thoroughly  canvassed,  and  tbe 
necessary  preponderance  of  authority  has  pro- 
nounced in  their  favour,  they  are  duly  codified, 
and  thereafter  acted  upon,  individual  companies 
having,  however,  in  some  instances,  right  of  dis- 
seut.  Among  the  important  matters  discussed  and 
almost  invariably  settled  by  the  Clearing-house 
authorities  are  various  questions  of  fares,  excess, 
through,  return,  season,  tourist,  &c.  In  rates 
they  determine  charges  for  goods,  minerals, 


live-stock,  parcels,  newspapers,  pontages,  in. 
surance  premiums,  “ paid  ons,”  goods  sent  in 
error,  questions  of  running  poweri»,  alternative 
routes,  terminal  charges,  special  allowances, 
credit  and  bad  debts,  loss  and  damage  of  goods, 
over-charges  and  under-charges,  charges  for 
” smalls,”  for  round  timber,  trans-ships,  mileage 
and  demurrage.  The  mileage  and  demurrage 
charges  for  rolling-stock  on  special  service  upon 
a ” foreign”  line  (as  all  other  lines  except  the 
company’s  own  are  called),  is  lOs.  per  day  for  a 
first-class,  78.  6d.  for  a second,  and  us.  for  a third 
class  carriage. 

The  Clearing-house  regulations  and  classifica- 
tion of  goods  for  rates  appear  to  be  quite  ex- 
haustive. In  addition  to  the  fares  before  referred 
to,  the  regulations  prescribe  those  charged  for 
family  carriages,  fares  for  military  and  naval 
officers  and  cadets,  volunteer  officers  attending 
schools  of  instruction,  soldiers,  sailors  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  policemen,  prisoners,  shipwrecked 
mariners,  volunteers,  volunteer  officers’  grooms, 
bands  of  music  with  excursions,  military  bands, — 
to  quadrille  bands  no  concession  is  made, — boats’ 
crews  proceeding  to  regattas,  who  are  charged 
a single  fare  for  return-ticket,  operatic  and 
theatrical  parties,  boys  intended  for  service  in 
II. M.  Navy,  scholars  and  apprentices,  season 
tickets,  &c.,  and  voters  at  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions.  Members  of  the  British  Association,  the 
Social  Science  Association,  and  tbe  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  have  “the  privilege  of 
obtaining,  on  the  presentation  of  cards  of  mem- 
bership,  return-tickets  at  the  usual  fares,”  but 
no  concession  is  made  to  religions  societies  or  for 
attendance  at  scientific  or  political  meetings.  In 
cases  where  there  is  more  than  one  company 
concerned  in  carrying  to  a particular  station,  no 
reduction  in  the  fares  can  be  made  “ without  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  parties  interested.” 

The  regulations  affecting  goods  traffic  and 
the  rates  to  be  charged  appear  to  be  much 
more  complex  than  those  that  apply  to 
‘‘  coaching  ” or  passenger  traffic.  In  the  classifl- 
cation  of  goods  there  are  about  2,500  enumerated 
items,  many  of  them  rather  curious.  Iu  this 
general  classification,  for  instance,  there  are 
acids,  almonds,  aloes,  anchors,  anchovies,  and 
arsenic  j bagging,  barilla,  barm,  barometers, 
bath-chairs,  bird-cages,  blacking,  blubber,  bones, 
bread,  brooms,  bullets,  burr  stones  and  buttons  ; 
cabbages,  candied  peel,  cardamoms,  carriages, 
cedar,  cement,  chalk,  cheese,  cigars,  cinders, 
cinnamon,  coal  - dust,  cockles,  coffee,  coffins, 
copper,  corn,  corozzo  nuts,  cow-heels,  crabs, 
cranberries,  crape,  crow-bars,  crucibles,  and 
cutch;  dates,  deals,  dripping,  drapery,  dried 
peas,  and  dye  woods  j eartb-cloaets,  ebony, 
elephants’  teeth,  engravings,  and  evergreens, 

“ including  mistletoe”  ; fang  bolts,  farina, 
feather.s,  figs,  flax,  and  furs;  gall  nuts,  game, 
garden-rollers,  gas  tar,  ginger  beer,  glucose, 
gravel,  goloshes,  and  grindstones ; hammers, 
bats,  hoes,  hominy,  hops,  and  hinges  ; ice,  Indian 
corn,  indiarubber,  indigo, iron,  and  iodine;  jams, 
jet,  aud  jute;  kelp,  kettles,  keys,  and  kamptu- 
licoD;  lace,  lampblack,  lard,  litharge,  and  lobsters; 
machinery,  malt,  meal,  matches,  molasses,  mush- 
rooms, and  mustard ; nets,  needles,  naves,  and 
nuts  ; oakum,  old  clothes,  onions,  oranges,  osiers, 
and  oysters;  packed  manures,  paints,  pans, 
paper,  pipes,  pistols,  pork,  pozzolano,  prawns, 
aud  putty  ; quicksilver  and  quills  ; rabbits,  rags, 
raisins,  rice,  rosin,  rotten  stone,  and  rye;  sacks, 
safes,  sago,  sand,  scoria,  shoes,  shot,  snuff,  soot, 
spirits,  sprats,  sugar,  and  sulphur  ; talc,  tar, 
tarlatans,  telescopes,  timber,  tin,  turtle,  and 
turnips;  umber  and  umbrellas;  valonia,  vases, 
vegetables,  veneers,  vermicelli,  and  verdigris; 
wadding,  walking  - sticks,  wax,  waste  paper, 
whelks,  wine,  wire,  and  wood  ; xylomite,  yarn, 
yeast,  and  yellow  berries ; zebrawood  and  zinc. 

Iron  and  hardware  are  entered  in  the  general 
classification,  but  they  are  also  further  minutely 
subdivided,  iron  into  twenty-four  items  of  un- 
damageable,  aud  sixteen  items  of  damageable 
articles ; castings  into  fourteen  undamageable, 
and  nineteen  damageable;  bridge  work  is  divided 
into  ten  items,  and  tbe  parts  of  iron  roofing  into 
as  many.  Hardware  is  divided  into  120  articles, 
including  amongst  many  others, — augers  and 
awl  blades  ; bells  and  beetle-traps ; calipers, 
cinder  - sifters,  and  coffin  furniture  ; door- 
knockers and  dust-pans  ; edge  tools  and  eyelet, 
boles;  files  and  frying-pans  ; gimblets  and  grid- 
irons; handcuffs  and  hooks  and  eyes;  Italian 
irons,  jacks,  and  Jews’  harps;  matchetts  and 
mousetraps ; nails  and  nut-crackers ; pincers  and 
pins  ; rat-traps  and  riddles  ; shoe-horns,  skates, 
and  spittoons  ; tacks  and  toasting-forks  ; warm- 
ing-pans and  weights,  ic. 


The  voluminous  regulations,  instructions, 
tables,  schedules,  and  forms,  compiled  for  the 
guidance  of  the  railway  companies  that  are 
parties  to  the  clearing  system,  convey  some  idea 
of  the  great  number  of  contingencies  that  have 
to  be  provided  for,  and  of  the  vexations  disputes 
and  untoward  circumstances  that  frequently 
ocenr,  and  that  are  fitted  to  tax  severely  both 
time  and  temper.  Among  questions  referred  to 
the  Clearing-house  for  settlement  are  those  of 
insurance  of  parcels,  parcels  addressed  paid  that 
are  not  paid,  parcels  refused,  parcels  left  to  be 
called  for,  damage  of  contents  of  parcels  and 
packages,  &c.  Then  there  is  a large  number  of 
matters  and  things  carried  by  railway  for  which 
special  rates  have  to  be  charged  and  special 
regulations  laid  down.  Among  the  specials  are 
German  sausages,  that  are  favoured  by  being 
charged  half-parcels’  rate  ; ice,  that  may  not  be 
sent  in  smaller  quantity  than  281b.  ; plants  and 
flowers,  that  are  conveyed  to  shows  for  a single 
rate ; plate-glass,  stereo  casts,  tobacco,  piano- 
fortes,  each  charged  as  for  a private  carriage 
if  put  upon  a carriage-truck  ; sewing-maebines, 
cartridges,  percussion  caps,  petroleum,  and  other 
mineral  oils;  Bath-chairs,  velocipedes,  peram- 
bulators  and  bicycles,  boats  and  canoes,  carried 
at  2d.  per  mile,  with  a minimum  rate  of  5s.  j 
vans,  caravans,  and  steam  roundabouts,  Rd.  per 
mile;  bullion;  horses,  minimum  rate,  5s.,  with 
special  rates  for  race,  stud,  and  hunting  horses  ; 
hounds,  carriages,  tramway-cars;  oxen,  bulls, 
calves,  sheep,  pigs,  aud  other  small  animals, 
except  dogs.  Corpses,  the  charge  for  an  adult 
being  Is.  per  mile,  and  for  a child,  6d.,  tbe  mini- 
mum charges,  208.  and  lOs.  if  a vehicle  has  to 
be  attached  to  tbe  train,  or  10s.  and  5s.  if  not. 
Special  rates  are  also  charged  for  live  gold  fish 
and  live  poultry.  Poultry,  if  consigned  to  a dealer 
for  consumption,  are  charged  half-parcels’  rates. 
Gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  cartridges,  lucifer- 
matches,  fusees  and  fog-signals,  phosphorus 
cases,  naphtha,  naphthaline,  petroleum,  benzo- 
line, and  other  mineral  oils,  are  properly  sub- 
ject, as  regards  their  carriage,  to  very  stringent 
regulations.  Tbe  vapour  of  the  mineral  oils 
carried  must  not  be  inflammable  at  a lower  tem- 
perature than  100°  Fahrenheit. 

The  services  rendered  by  tho  Clearing-house 
to  the  companies,  and  to  freighters,  are  very 
valuable  and  importaut,  and  such  as  could  only 
bo  given  by  a central  and  neutral  authority. 
The  companies  are  guided  by  the  Clearing-house 
as  to  tbe  distinctive  marks  and  numbers,  for 
ready  identification,  that  they  put  upon  their 
ropes,  chains,  sheets,  and  wagons.  The  stripes 
in  various  parti-colours  to  be  seen  upon 
wagons,  are  transverse,  oblique,  at  right  an- 
gles, and  otherwise  disposed,  and  might  eeem  to 
the  uninitiated  to  be  painters’  vagaries,  buc 
they  have  all  their  use  and  meaning.  One  of 
the  most  useful  tables  published  by  the  clearing, 
house  gives  the  maximum  dimensions  of  tlie 
carriages  or  wagons  loaded,  that  tliey  may  travel 
safely  over  110  lines  of  railway  in  various 
parts  of  tbe  kingdom,  that  are  duly  enumerated, 
so  that  the  loaders  know,  before  it  leaves  tho 
sending  station,  whether  the  wagon  can  pass  to 
its  destination. 

An  enormous  number  of  accounts  and  returns 
are  received  daily  at  tbe  Clearing-house,  and  are 
duly  entered,  docketed,  and  put  away:  the 
accounts  are  kept  for  seven  years,  and  the 
station  returns  for  four  years,  and  are  then 
destroyed.  The  accounts  as  between  compatiies 
are  settled  at  the  Clearing-house  monthly, 
except  for  horses,  carriages,  dogs,  parcels,  sr)d 
newspapers,  the  balances  for  which  are  settled 
half-yearly.  Payments  on  account  in  disputed 
cases  are  placed  to  a suspense  account  at  the 
Clearing-honse. 

In  last  session  of  Parliament  the  representa- 
tives  of  this  great  confederation  obtained  an 
Act  of  Parliament  that  was  much  needed,  and 
that  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  utility,  for 
securing  superannuation  allowances  to  railway 
officers.  A number  of  large  compauiea  have 
already  established  such  funds,  but  there  are 
many  companies  that  have  not  a sufficient 
number  of  officers  to  form  a satisfactory  fund. 
The  Clearing-house  superannuation  fund  extends 
its  advantages  to  the  officers  of  all  companies, 
parties  to  the  clearing  system,  who  choose  to 
contribute  to  it.  The  fund  is  formed  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  of  the  companies  referred 
to,  which  vote  amounts  equal  to  the  aggregate 
contributions  of  the  members. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Railway  Clearing 
Committees’  Extension  Bill  of  this  session,  like 
the  one  they  introduced  in  tho  last,  will  pass 
1 unopposed. 
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ON  FIREFROOr  BUILDING. 

The  ordinary  construction,  called  fireproof, 
consists  of  brick  arches  carried  on  iron  beams, 
which  generally  rest  on  iron  columns  for  inter- 
mediate support,  the  end  arches  being  tied  by 
iron  bars  to  prevent  outburst  of  the  walla ; and 
what  generally  happens  when  a fire  takes  place 
is,  that  the  columns  become  softened  or  split  by 
a dash  of  cold  water  while  they  are  very  hot,  or 
the  under  side  of  the  girder — which  is  generally 
exposed  to  the  greatest  strains — is  weakened  by 
heat  or  split  by  suddenly  cooling,  or  the  tie-rods 
lose  their  tensile  force  ; the  floors  fall  in,  the 
walls  fall  out ; and  the  very  process  adopted  for 
tho  preservation  of  the  building  greatly  facili- 
tates  its  total  destruction.  Of  the  two,  a 
common  timber  floor,  well  sealed  underneath, 
would  have  lasted  longer,  thereby  giving  more 
time  for  salvage,  and  could  not,  at  the  worst, 
have  suffered  more  than  the  psendo-fireproofing; 
but  still  something  can  and  must  bo  done  to 
protect  the  ironwork,  as  by  its  means  alone  ean 
the  sort  of  structure  which  is  required  for  the 
business  bo  erected  with  the  necessary  stability. 

In  designing  such  a building,  the  arclutect 
should  flrst  ascertain  tho  smallest  area  that  he 
can  be  allowed  to  use  as  the  unit  of  construc- 
tion j he  should  subdivide'by  internal  partition, 
walls  as  far  as  he  will  be  allowed  to  do  so  ; and, 
having  thus  arrived  at  the  cubic  spaces  of  which 
the  intended  building  is  to  bo  composed,  and 
finding  that  the  spaces  over  which  ho  has  to 
carry  his  floors  render  it  necessary  to  avail  him- 
self of  tho  constructive  facilities  afforded  by 
iron,  he  must  set  himself  to  work  deliberately  to 
contrive  such  a mode  of  using  it  as  will  protect 
the  iron  from  the  effects  of  fire.  If  columns 
are  required  for  intermediate  support,  I think 
they  might  be  of  iron,  of  somewhat  larger 
diameter  _ than  usual,  and  the  interiors  filled 
solidly  with  cement  concrete,  carefully  packed 
and  rammed,  the  idea  being  that  the  cement 
should  form  an  interior  column  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  load  in  tho  event  of  the  iron  failing ; 
or  of  + -shaped  iron,  with  a coating  of  brick  in 
cement  j or,  best  of  all,  a simple  shaft,  with  cap 
and  base  constructed  of  bricks  laid  in  fine  Port- 
land  cement,  as  nearly  skin  to  skin  as  possible. 
These  would  be  not  very  sightly ; bub  that  is  of 
very  slight  importance  when  the  enormous 
damage  to  be  overcome  is  considered;  but)  as 
it  is  nob  worth  while  to  make  anything  uglier 
than  it  need  be,  I should  recommend  a shaft 
square  on  plan,  with  edges  chamfered,  and 
stopped  at  top  and  bottom.  This  would  have 
tho  appearance  of  a clumsy  timber  post ; but  a 
series  of  them  would  not  look  amiss.  Then,  as 
regards  the  floor  itself,  in  which  I include  not  the 
surface  only,  ,but  the  whole  mass  from  floor  to 
ceiling  which  sepai-ates  the  two  stories, — what 
we  have  to  do  is  to  support  an  area,  say  15  ft. 
or  20  ft.  square,  and  at  the  same  time  present 
to  the  action  of  lire  a surface,  above  and  beneath, 
which  shall  bo  absolutely  uoinflammable,  and 
which  shall  not  bo  subject  to  any  alteration  of 

dimensions  or  strength  by  the  action  of  fire, 

not  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  wet.  I believe 
these  objects  would  all  be  attained  as  nearly  as 
possible  by  the  construction  which  I have 
sketched,  which  consists  of  a beam  of  rolled 
iron  resting  on  a cushion  of  brickwork  not  less 
than  3 in.  over  the  finished  top  of  the  pillar. 
When  tho  beam  is  set  it  should  bo  painted  and 
well  sanded  all  round  ; then  a platform  or  centre- 
ing should  be  erected  of  the  exact  form  of  the 
intended  uuder-aurface  of  the  ceiling  when 
finished  ; over  tliis  tiles  of  any  pattern  that  may 
be  approved  should  be  laid,  face  downwards, 
filling  up  tho  whole  surface;  the  remaining 
space  should  be  then  filled  in  to  the  level  neces- 
sary for  laying  tho  floor  tiles  with  a concrete 
prepared  of  Portland  cement,  sharp  silicious 
sand,  and  broken  bricks  and  potsherds,  or  broken 
granite  or  sandstone,  carefully  excluding  all 
calcareous  stone,  gravel,  or  sand.  The  upper 
surface  should  be  properly  levelled  and  floated, 
and  a course  of  flooring  tiles  laid  and  grouted 
with  cement  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  supports 
of  the  centreing  should  be  suffered  to  remain  as 
long  as  possible,  and  it  would  be  advisable  in  all 
cases  to  finish  each  floor  complete  pari  passu 
with  the  walls,  letting  the  cement  concrete 
which  forms  the  floors  rest  solidly  for  some 
inches  in  and  on  the  outer  walla. 

There  are,  I confess,  doubtful,  or  rather  un- 
settled,  points  about  this  construction,  viz.— lat. 


The  proportion  of  the  load  to  be  supported  by 
the  iron  girders,  and  consequently  what  tho  pro- 
portions  and  sectional  area  should  be.  2nd.  The 
transverse  strength  of  beams  or  slabs  of  cement 
concrete  ; no  experiments  that  I have  been  able 
to  find  have  yet  been  made  to  determine  this. 
3rd.  Whether  the  tiles  forming  the  under  coat- 
ing would  not  be  detached  by  fire  or  water  sud- 
denly dashed  against  them  when  hot.  I would 
wish  to  say  a few  words  on  each  of  these  points. 
First,  as  to  tho  basis  of  calcnlation  of  the  load 
to  be  borne,  or  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done, 
by  the  iron.  It  will  be  observed  that  from  th6 
nature  of  cement  concrete  it  differs  from  a floor 
formed  either  of  beams  and  joists  or  of  a brick 
arch,  inasmuch  as  it  resembles  a slab  of  stone ; 
and  in  that  it  is  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both 
in  load  and  self-supporting,  within  moderate 
dimensions,  we  can  readily  conceive  a square 
slab  of  concrete  to  be  independent  of  support 
except  on  two  sides  of  it.  And  here  comes  in 
tho  second  doubtful  point.  If  we  had  tho 
strength  of  a slab  of  concrete  stone  as  well 
known  as  that  of  a slab  of  granite  or  lime- 
atone,  we  should  know  exactly  that  with  a cer- 
tain thickness  we  could  use  it  with  safety  for  a 
certain  projection  beyond  tho  supporting  wall. 
To  take  an  example ; no  architect  would  ven- 
ture to  fix  a landing  of  granite  projecting  4 ft. 

G in.  from  tho  supporting  wall,  and  6 in.  thick, 
or  to  cover  a space  9 ft.  between  tho  walla  by 
slabs  of  granite  6 in.  thick ; in  either  case  it 
would  be  recognised  that  iron  beams  under  the 
joints  would  have  nothing  to  do — would  be 
superflnous.  AVe  have  not  that  experience  as 
regards  slabs  of  concrete ; we  do  not  know  bow 
far  they  are  to  be  trusted;  and  therefore  I I’e- 
commend  the  employment  of  iron  in  con 
junction. 

The  only  experiments  of  which  I have  any 
knowledge  which  have  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion  are  those  of  IT.  Vicat,  and  one  made  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  M.  Vicat  made  a 
beam  of  hydraulic  lime  and  granite  sand,  as 
sketch,  of  the  following  dimensions  : — 
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Ej^p'eritnent  No.  7. 

c.  fool. 

L 0 03  = -098127 
c.  inch. 

DO  025  = -98127 

D 0 04  = 1-5748 
kil.  ewt. 

IF  32  00  = -62096 

Experiment  No.  8. 
kil. 

4700  = -92515 

Applying  the  general  formula  TI'  = c 

findjihe  value  of  c to  be,  in  No.  7,  -16  cwt.,  and 
in  No.  8,  -235  cwt.  These  results  are  very  low 
as  compared  with  the  value  of  c for  other  ma- 
terials  ; as,  for  instance,  3 for  Riga  fir,  4 for  red 
pine,  18  for  cast-iron,  &c.  I cannot  help  think- 
mg  that  the  exceedingly  small  dimensions 
operated  on  were  very  unfavourable  for  an 
experiment  of  the  kind  on  snob  a material. 

Tlie  experiment  made  at  the  Groat  Exhibition 
of  1851  was  somewhat  similar.  The  beam  was 


ha' 


of  pure  Portland  cement, 14iD. long,  4in.  x 4in., 

and  it  bore  1,5801b.  Adopting  the  same  for. 
mnla,  this  gives  a value  of  1-174  cwt.  for  c,  or 
rather  more  than  one-half  the  value  for  Riga  fir. 
But  as  Portland  cement  loses  its  strength  very 
materially  by  admixture  with  sand,  we  must 
reduce  the  constant  very  materially  for  this  re- 
duction j but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
easier  or  more  natural  than  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  Portland  beam  by  giving  it  a 
curved  form  underneath;  and  for  the  same 
reasons  that  we  make  a beam  of  iron  of  a para- 
bolic  form  in  order  to  collect  the  materials. 


exactly  into  the  place  where  they  will  produce 
the  maxinium  of  effect,  so  we  should  give  the 
beam  of  Portland  cement  an  arch  form  of  tho 
same  shape  underneath ; and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  expedient  would  make  up  for  the  loss 
ol  strength  caused  by  adding  sand  and  gravel  to 
the  cement — or,  in  other  words,  of  using  con- 
Crete  in  placo  of  pure  cement. 

One  other  thing  to  bo  borne  in  mind  is, 
that  in  all  cases  of  using  cement  concrete  for 
covering  over  spaces  the  value  of  B becomes 
extended.  In  an  ordinary  beam  we  have  B 
only  a few  inches,  and  bearing  the  wei^-ht  of 
an  average  of  10  ft.  of  floor.  In  the  Exhibition 
experiment  the  weight  amonuted  to  nearly  4.i 
cwt.  per  foot  superficial  of  floor  ; and  as  the 
exterior  weight  for  warehouses  and  factories 
IS  only  reckoned  at  2^^  cwt.  per  superficial  foot 
there  was  evidently  great  excess  of  strength, 
considering  the  proportion  of  4 in.  of  breadth 
to  10  ft. 

I must  not  dwell  longer  on  this  subject,  or  you 
wiU  lancy  I can  never  get  down  from  my  hobby, 
i do  hope,  however,  that  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  will  try  really  testing  exneriments 
on  concrete  in  this  sort  of  application,  and 
publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession, 
i leel  rather  confident  that  the  result  will  be 
that  floors  and  ceilings  combined  can  be  con. 
struefced  of  concrete,  which  shall  rival  any  other 
form  of  material  as  regards  price,  strength,  and 
economy  of  space. 

I think  it  desirable  to  add  a few  words  as  to 
precaution  which  may  bo  used  in  lessening  the 
tendency  _ to  catch  fire  in  buildings  which 
are  not  in  their  nature  actually  non-inflara- 
mahle  or  intended  to  be  so.  Whenever 
timbers  are  exposed,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
cover  them  with  a coating  of  common  white- 
wash,  which  acts  doubly  as  a preservative, 
both  by  excluding  air  from  the  timber,  and  from 
its  non-conducting  power.  This  will,  of  course, 
be  of  no  use  when  a fire  has  once  been  kindled 
.-iDd  got  to  a head  j but  in  case  of  fire,  seconds  of 
dela-y  in  kindling  it  or  communicating  it  are  of 
vital  importance.  In  many  a workshop  or 
lactory,  if  the  floors  and  roof  timbers  were  kept 
well  whitewashed  the  risk  would  be  much 
diminished.  Special  precaution  should  be  taken 
about  the  floors  and  fireplaces  : there  is  fre- 
quently great  carelessness  in  trimmiu'^  joists 
and  fixing  grounds  for  skirting,  &c.  It  w-ould 
be  very  _ desirable  always  to  skirt  chimney, 
breasts  in  cement  or  plaster,  and  to  fill  in  tho 
place  under  the  hearthstone  with  cement  con- 
crete. Ceilings,  again,  should  be  formed  with 
much  stronger  laths  and  better  nailed ; and  if 
about  2 in.  of  rough  mortar,  the  coarser  the 
better,  wore  laid  over  the  laths  between  the  joists. 

It  -vvould  be  found  very  difficult  to  set  fire  to  them 
they  would  resist  for  a considerable  time  even 
a fierce  fire  underneath.  Again,  all  rooms  should 
have  a good  height,  otherwise  the  constant 
Operation  of  gas-lights  is  to  prepare  the  timber 
ot  the  ceilings  for  combustion  on  the  most  rapid 
scale,  if  the  opportunity  be  once  given.  As 
regards  all  stoves,  great  attention  should  be  paid 
to  their  being  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  all  risk 
arismg  from  the  heat  of  the  stove  itself,  its  flue- 
pipe,  or  its  ash-pan ; no  stove  should  be  con- 
sidered safe  the  flue-pipe  of  which  cannot  be 
heated  to  redness  with  perfect  safety  to  the 
budding.  But  in  all  ordinary  buildings  the 
most  important  point  to  attend  to  is  tho  stair- 
case:  it  should  be,  if  circumstances  will  admit, 
closed  at  top  or  bottom,  cut  off  from  the  passages 
leading  into  the  rooms,  and  in  tho  construction 
of  It  it  is  very  desirable  to  lath  the  soffits  with 
extra  strong  laths,  and  fill  in  from  the  upper 
side  with  concrete,  so  that  all  the  space  at  the 
back  of  the  riser  and  under  the  tread  shall  be  a 
solid  mass  of  non-inflammable  material.  Such 
a staircase  would  probably  stand  and  bear  the 
weight  of  persons  ascending  and  descending 
under  circnmstances  where  an  iron  or  stone 
staircase  would  be  destroyed  or  useless. 


Dirty  Colliet-y  Owners. — Owing  to  the 
determined  action  taken  by  the  London  Board, 
the  disgraceful  state  of  the  hovels  tenanted  by 
pitmen,  ^ in  not  being  provided  with  water- 
closets,  is  at  last  to  be  remedied  ; and  last  week 
a number  of  colliery  owners  were  ignominiously 
summoned  before  the  Lanohester  Bench,  county 
Durham,  for  neglecting  to  find  such  places.  The 
owners  of  the  Lintz  Colliery  and  others  agreed 
to  snpply  the  accommodation,  and  the  °sum- 
monses  were  remanded,  to  learn  if  the  promises 
I bo  fulfilled,  the  owners  having  to  pay  the  costs. 
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NUTFIELD  raiORY,  NUTFIELD, 
SUBKEY. 

Tills  maneion,  of  which  wo  give  a view,  is 
rapicliy  approaching  completion.  It  is  built  for, 
and  has  been  occupied  by,  Mr.  Joshua  Pieldcn, 
M.P.,  since  Christmas,  1872  j the  pulling  down  of 
a portion  of  the  former  edifice  having  been  com- 
menced in  September,  1870. 

^ Tiio  approach  through  its  park  from  the  oppo- 
site side  to  which  our  view  is  taken  is  from  the 
main  road  between  Redhill  and  Natfield,  and  is 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  former  town. 

Our  view  represents  the  south  or  terrace  front, 
which  commands  a fine  and  extensive  prospect 
over  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex; 
whilst  in  the  foreground  is  a large  sheet  of  water 
surrounded  by  ornamental  planting. 

Tlio  house  was  intended  only  to  be  partially 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt : therefore  tho  character 
of  the  existiug  architecture  had  in  some  slight 
measure  to  bo  adhered  to ; and  when  it  was 
decided  to  pull  down  and  enlarge  the  main  por- 
tion  of  tho  building,  the  servants’  offices,  &c., 
had  already  been  roofed  in : this  of  necessity 
caused  some  difficulty  in  the  rearrangement  of 
the  plan. 

The  building  throughout  is  faced  externally 
with  tho  hard  lower  bed  of  the  local  grey  nobbled 
stoiio  and  Bath-stone  dressings ; the  strings, 
copings,  lie.,  being  weathered,  and  of  Box-ground 
stone.  Tho  tower  over  the  principal  entrance  is 
carried  up  to  a height  of  86  ft.,  the  turret  to 
which  has  yet  to  be  built. 

Tho  windows  to  tho  principal  rooms  of  tho 
ground-floor,  hall,  and  staircase  have  arched  stone 
traceried  heads;  tho  tracery  is  varied  in  design, 
and  carving  indicative  of  the  pui'poso  of  each 
room  is  introduced.  The  roofs,  excepting  those 
to  the  towers,  are  high  pitched,  and  are  covered 
with  boardiug.felt  and  brindle-colour  tiles.  The 
hill  to  tho  north,  and  next  the  court-yard  on  tlio 
outrance-front,  has  been  excavated,  and  but- 
tressed retaining  walls  built,  as  shown  on  plan,* 
the  ground  rising  thence  to  a height  of  35  ft., 
and  falling  from  tho  garden-frout  considerably. 
This  materially  determined  tho  width  of  tho 
building,  and  the  terrace  on  which  it  stands. 

Internally,  the  ground-tloor  is  ai'ranged  as 
shown  ; the  entrance-porch  and  cloistered  arcade 
are  stone  groined  with  moulded  ribs ; and  on  tho 
bosses  aro  mottoes,  with  carved  figures,  foliage, 
shafts,  and  corbels  supporting  tho  ribs.  The 
three  windows  of  tho  latter  are  filled  with  richly, 
painted  glass.  Tho  floor  of  these  and  the  con- 
servatory are  laid  with  red  and  brown  Mansfield 
stone  in  diagonal  squares. 

The  conservatory,  which  is  the  only  remaining 
portion  of  tho  former  edifice,  has  been  entirely 
rearranged,  and  its  stonework  altered.  The 
flower-beds  of  this  and  the  laying  out  of  tho 
ornamental  planting  generally  have  been  carried 
out  under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Kemp. 

The  entrance  bus  a massive  oak  door,  the 
vestibule  an  oak-ribbed  and  boarded  ceiling,  and 
is  divided  from  tho  porch  and  staircase  by 
wainscot  oak  double-swing  glazed  doors,  with 
traceried  upper  panels,  and  fanlights. 

The  hall,  which  is  carried  up  through  tho  first 
floor,  is  26  ft.  Iiigh,  and  has  an  oak  coiling 
panelled  with  moulded  beams  and  ribs,  supported 
on  carved  stone  corbels.  The  windows  are 
tilled  with  painted  glass  (executed  by  Powell  & 
Sons),  from  the  full-sized  cartoons  designed  and 
drawn,  and  the  glass,  selected  by  F.  B.  Pickers- 
gill,  Il.A.,  connecting  the  various  dates,  Ac.,  with 
I'eference  to  tho  passing  of  the  Factory  (or  Ten 
Hours)  Bill,  in  which  the  late  John  Fieldeu,  M.P., 
took  a leading  part. 

Tho  large  bay  window  is  richly  carved  exter- 
nally with  monograms  and  motto,  Ac.,  and  con- 
sists of  twenty.four  lights,  besides  tho  tracer^’, 
the  main  front  lights  repi-esenting  the  dilierent 
ages  and  methods  of  spinning.  The  eight  top 
ones  (four  each)  show  when  the  upper  classes 
employed  themselves  so  usually  in  that  avoca- 
tion, “with  the  spindle  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,’’ aud,  until  it  was  superseded,  “ by  tho 
wheel  in  the  sixteenth  century,”  whilst  the  four 
lower  lights  represent  the  work  being  done  by 
operatives  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  aid 
of  machinery,  steam  power  having  superseded 
hand-work,  rendering  it  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial pursuits  of  this  country.  Two  of  the 
side  upper  lights  represent  tho  state  of  the 
operatives  before  1816,  and  the  opposite  two 
after  18  i7 ; whilst  the  other  lights  have  the 
names  and  medallion  portraits  of  those  who 
were  instrumental  in  ameliorating  the  condition 

* Plan  will  be  given  in  afollowing  Number. 


of  the  over-worked  women  and  children.  The 
borders  to  the  whole  of  this  window,  and  to  the 
other  two  six-ljght  windows  of  the  hall  (which 
latter  have  stained-glass  medallions,  containing 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  badges),  are 
formed  by  the  representation  of  the  cotton 
Ijlant,  Ac. 

The  hall  is  of  oak  wainscot,  panelled  to  a height 
of  6 ft.  6 in.,  the  upper  ones  carved  with  sepa- 
rate devices.  Tho  chimney-piece  is  of  polished 
Hopton  wood  stone,  aud  wainscot,  richly  carved, 
having  a motto  carved  on  the  stone  mantel 
Tho  archway  leading  to  tho  principal  staircase 
and  garden  entrance  is  delicately  moulded  aud 
enriched  with  traceried  spandrels,  appropriate 
mottoes,  and  carving. 

The  artificial  lighting  of  the  hall  is  by  a sun- 
burner,  with  an  ornamental  bronzed  ventilating 
peiidaut  richly  finished. 

An  open  gallery  crosses  one  side  of  the  hall, 
forming  a communication  on  the  first  floor,  and 
is  supported  by  oak-moulded  trusses  and  stone 
corbels,  having  a wainscot  handrail  and  traceried 
balustrade.  The  staircaso  is  of  stone,  with  a 
similar  balustrade. 

An  organ  with  carved  oakcase  will  be  placed 
in  the  recess  provided  in  the  hall,  tho  bellows 
to  be  \vorked  by  means  of  water-pressure. 

The  joinery  of  the  drawing-room  is’flnisbed  with 
birdseye  maple  and  king-wood  inlay.  The  win- 
dows  to  this  and  the  other  principal  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  liavegun-metal  sashes  with  self, 
acting  fasteners,  aud  glazed  with  plate-glass  in 
single  sheets  running  between  tho  outer  stone 
and  inner  wood  mullions  and  traceried  heads. 
The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  plaster  divided  into 
quatrctoil  and  other  ornamental  panels,  having 
moulding  and  patei-m,  and  decorated  with  colour 
and  gildiug.  The  chimney-piece  and  fender  arc 
of  statuary  and  Sienna  marbles,  having  shafts 
and  carved^  caps,  with  statuary  jambs  and 
mantel  inlaid  with  Sienna,  tho  glass  over  being 
specially  designed  to  suit.  ° 

The  joinery  to  the  boudoir  is  of  picked  wains- 
cot, tho  ceiling  plastered  and  enriched.  The 
chimneypiece  here  also  is  of  statuary  and  Sienna, 
the  Iroutispioco  for  glass  over  is  of  Sienna 
marble  inlaid  with  carved  statuary,  enriched 
with  corbels  at  intervals  supporting  brackets  for 
china. 

The  library  ceiling  is  wainscot  panelled  with 
diagonal  moulded  ribs,  having  carved  bosses 
at  their  intersections,  aud  boarded  diagonally  to 
a pattern.  The  walls  and  recestes  are  fitted 
with  wainscot  bookcases  specially  arranged 
The  chimneypiece  is  of  Griotto  marble  and 
wamscot,  richly  carved,  and  over  it  is  an  orna- 
mental silvered  glass  with  carved  columns. 

The  dining-room  ceiling  is  of  plaster,  with 
appropriate  enrichniouts  j the  joinery  is  oi 
wainscot;  tho  chimneypiece  and  fender  aro  of 
Hopton  wood-stone,  with  Emperor’s  red  marble 
shafts,  shelf,  Ac.,  moulded  and  enriched  with 
traceried  panels  and  carving.  The  doorway 
leading  from  this  room  to  the  cloisters  has  glazed 
traceried  upper  panels,  and  head  with  jamb 
linings  well  carved  with  fruit  and  other  devices. 
The  billiard-room,  which  is  approached  through 
the  conservatory,  is  a large  and  well-lighted 
room,  with  an  open-timbered  roof,  the  joinery 
being  of  wainscot.  The  chimneypiece  and  fender 
are  of  Devonshire  marble. 

The  offices  are  fitted  up  carefully. 

In  the  basement  aro  the  necessary  cellars,  and 
a heating  appai-atus,  which  warms  the  hall, 
staircase,  the  principal  rooms,  Ac.,  in  addition  to 
or  irrespeciivo  of  their  fireplaces.  The  system  is 
very  economical  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and 
consists  of  a small  boiler,  from  which  aro  carried 
flow  aud  return  pipes  to  a central  chamber  in 
the  basement  story.  This  chamber  is  fitted  with 
hot-water  coiled  piping,  under  and  through 
which  the  fresh  air  enters  j and  below  tho 
ground-floor  are  air-tubes  conveying  the  warmed 
air  to  each  room  through  valved  ornamental 
brass  gratings  fixed  in  the  skirtings. 

On  the  first  aud  upper  floors  are  arranged 
thirty  bedrooms,  a schoolroom,  day  nursery, 
sewing-room,  seven  dressing  and  (hot  aud  cold 
water)  bath  rooms,  housemaids’  closets,  linen 
and  other  closets,  store-rooms,  Ac. 

The  rain-water  from  the  roof  is  utilised,  the 
washing  water  is  afterwards  used  for  garden 
purposes,  and  the  other  water  to  supply  the 
house  generally  is  from  the  Caterham  Hills, 
stoied  and  filtered  through  tanks,  containing 
upwards  of  21,000  gallons,  formed  in  tho  high 
ground,  at  a level  sufficient  to  supply  tho  top 
floor,  and  to  which  pipes  and  hydrants  on  tho 
several  landings,  and  externallv,  can  be  attached 
hose  in  case  of  fire. 


Tho  house,  stabling,  and  farm  buildings  aro 
supplied  with  gas  made  at  the  latter.”  Tho 
drainage  is  used  for  irrigating  the  land. 

The  works  have  been  well  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  A Co.,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of 
Westminster,  Mr.  Hankius  liaving  acted  as 
general  foreman  of  the  works,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  architect. 


PBESIDENTIAL  ADDKESS  IN  IRELAND. 

IJOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  HUSH  ARCHITECTS. 

-1  conversazione  of  this  Institute  held  on 

tho  Gth  iu  tho  rooms  of  the  Eoya^  Hibernian 
Academy,  the  President  of  tlio  Institute  (Mr 
J.  H.  Owen)  delivered  an  address.  After  a few 
introductory  observations,  he  said,— What  is  to 
be  the  future  of  architecture  ? What  chance  is 
there  of  a distinctly  national  stylo  beinm  pro. 
duced  among  ua  I believe  that  there”  is  no 
chance  whatever  of  anything  of  the  kind  ; but 
on  tho  contrary,  that,  just  as  all  the  old  distinc-' 
tions  of  national  costume  are  rapidly  disappearing 
under  the  iuliuenoes  of  easier  intercommunicEW 
tion,  and  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
dady  to  distinguish,  by  their  appearance,  tho 
nationality  of  persons  of  tho  educated  classes, 
BO  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  architec- 
ture  of  the  nations  which  are  most  advanced  in 
modern  civilisation  will  become  more  and  more 
minute  and  evanescent;  local  colouring  will 
disappear,  and  nationality  of  character  will,  to 
a great  extent,  merge  iu  one  universal  modern 
style,  which  will  have  for  its  basis  tho  adapta- 
tion  of  each  structure  to  its  intended  use,  with 
such  ornamentation  superadded  as  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  the  structure  may  suggest 
borrowing  ideas  both  of  construction  and”orna- 
meutatiou  from  tho  past,  using  freely  what  has 
been  done  before,  but  never  slavishly  following 
arbitrary  and  empirical  laws  in  anythin".  This 
I feel  convinced,  is  tho  tendency  of  the  archi-' 
tecture  of  the  future  ; aud  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
m a right  direction,  it  gives  great  promise  of 
leading  to  right  conclusions.  It  may  bo  said 
indeed,  that  this  altogether  excludes  tho  idea  of 
originality, — that  if  we  are  always  to  go  on  bor- 
rowing from  the  past,  there  e.\ists  for  the 
future  only  a buld  repetition  of  familiar  forms 
and  used-up  ideas.  Bub  such  use  of  old  ma- 
teriais  is  inevitable  in  every  mental  pursuit 
which  has  attained  a certain 'stage  of  develop- 
ment. Give  the  architect  a dillerently  consti- 
tuted order  of  hiimau  beings  to  lodge,  or 
difierent  climatic  iulliiences  to  counteract,  or 
materials  to  use  of  a nature  difierent  from  any 
that  haye  been  before  enqiloyed,  and  it  becomes 
his  duty  to  be  original — to  invent  means  and 
apphaucea  for  meeting  the  new  wants  which  aro 
presented  to  him,  and  counteracting  the  new 
and  strange  influences,  and  to  originate,  after 
due  analysis  and  experiment,  the  best  and  most 
efficient  mode  of  using  his  new  materials  j but 
as  long  as  ho  has  to  work  out  tho  same  old 
problems,  with  the  same  old  data  as  all  his  pre- 
decesBors  have  been  engaged  upon,  he  must  be 
satisfied  to  work  under  tho  same  old  laws,  tho- 
truth  of  which  has  been  establislied  by  the 
experience  of  ages,  and  to  seek  for  the  credit  of 
originality  only  ni  the  right  and  just  application 
of  them.  All  other  originality  is  the  originality 
of  conceit  and  ignorance,  which,  wilfully  leaving 
the  beaten  paths,  aud  striking  out  ways  for 
Itself,  too  often  ends  in  quagmires  and  culs-de- 
sac,  to  the  loss  and  discredit  of  tho  rash  ori- 
ginator. At  the  e.Kisting  stage  of  tiie  history  of 
the  art,  tho  only  possible  originality  is  to  be 
found  in  the  happy  adaptation  of  old  ideas  to 
modern  uses ; iu  studying  the  work  wliich  we 
have  to  do  in  the  same  spirit  which  moved  the 
excellent  and  honest  architects  of  old,  we  shall 
perhaps  succeed  in  producing  such  results  as 
they  would  have  attained,  with  tho  same  objects 

to  bo  aimed  at  and  materials  to  bo  used, wo 

shall  imitate  without  copying. 

We  are  indebted  to-uight  for  our  place  of 
meeting  to  the  graceful  kindness  of  the  president 
and  council  of  tho  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
which  it  were  ungrateful  of  us  to  pass  over 
without  public  acknowledgment,  and  the  more 
80  as  it  has  enabled  us  to  solicit  the  honour  of 
your  E.xoellencies’  attendance  at  this  meeting, 
to  countenance  by  your  presence  the  efforts  of 
Irish  architects,  as  they  are  exhibited  on  the 
walls  of  these  galleries.  They  are  poor  aud 
humble  enough,  probably,  in  comparison  with 
similar  exhibitions  in  the  great  centres  of  the 
population  of  the  world;  but,  as  compared  with 
the  position  and  population  of  Ireland,  they 
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cannot  bnt  be  considered  as  sbowing  satisfactory 
progress  and  tendencies  in  a right  direction, 
which  time,  and  the  improvements  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  country  which  are  undoubtedly 
taking  place,  will  hereafter  confirm  and  develope. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  is  indebted  for 
their  lodging  in  these  very  suitable  and  con- 
venient apartments  to  the  love  of  art  and  the 
liberality  of  one  of  my  predecessors  in  office, 
Francis  Johnston,  who  was  architect  to  the 
Board  of  Works  down  to  about  the  year  1830.* 
However  much  I,  or  any  of  his  probable  suc- 
cessors in  the  future  may  be  tempted,  by  pos 
session  of  the  same  feelings  to  imitate  his  action 
in  this  respect,  there  is  very  little  probability  of 
his  ever  being  able  to  yield  to  the  weakness,  by 
providing  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  with 
a suitable  habitation,  or  to  contribute  to  the  art- 
education  of  the  country  in  any  appreciable 
degree.  The  works  that  he  is  chiefly  engaged 
upon  are  of  a strictly  utilitarian  character,  and 
must  bear  that  character  impressed  upon  their 
exteriors.  I have  sometimes  experienced  a feel- 
ing somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Hans  Ander- 
sen’s  Ugly  Duckling,  as  if  I were  cut  off  by  the 
sphere  of  my  duties  from  all  the  beauty  and 
grace  which  are  open  to  my  more  fortunate  com. 
peers,  who  are  noc  limited,  as  I am,  in  the  range 
of  their  works ; but  I have  consoled  myself  by 
the  reflection  that  ornament  is  not  always  beau- 
tiful,— nay,  sometimes,  that  attempts  at  orna- 
mentation  only  produce  deformity;  that  sim- 
plicity  is  not  always  or  necessarily  mean ; that 
plainness  and  ugliness  are  not,  rightly  con. 
sidered,  synonymous  terms ; and  that  there  is 
room,  even  for  the  architect  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  to  contribute  something  towards  the 
advancement  of  the  art,  by  studying  how  to  do 
common  things  well  and  honestly. 

The  great  topic  of  the  day,  as  far  as  onr  pro- 
fession is  concerned,  is  the  necessity  of  adapting 
all  our  works,  whether  public  or  private  buildings, 
whether  single  or  in  gronps,  to  the  rules  and 
requirements  of  sanitary  science.  I am  not 
going  to  dwell  in  this  address  on  the  subjects 
which  it  took  our  talented  townsman,  Professor 
Cameron,  a course  of  lectures  only  to  touch  upon 
very  recently.  I only  call  attention  to  it  to 
suggest  the  caution  that,  while  it  must  not  be 
ignored  altogether,  it  must  not  be  treated  par- 
tially or  one-sidedly,  or  suffered  to  engross  our 
whole  attention  to  tho  exclusion  of  other  con- 
siderations  which  are  of  equal  importance,  and, 
above  all,  to  maintain  strict  moderation,  and 
avoid  extremes.  I may  illustrate  ray  meaning 
by  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  water 
— that  element  of  our  daily  food,  on  the  supply 
of  which,  in  a pure  and  wholesome  state,  we  are 
so  dependent  for  healthy,  vigorous  life — is  not 
to  be  fouud  in  a state  of  absolute  purity  in 
nature;  it  is  only  with  considerable  difficulty 
that  the  chemist  can  procure  it  in  that  state  for 
hia  experiments.  The  chemical  analysis  of  a 
water  which  is  of  admirable  quality  for  all  the 
uses  of  man,  reveals  an  amount  of  admixture  of 
foreign  matters  that  ia  quite  startling  until  the 
test  of  experience  is  applied  to  the  analysis,  to 
determine  whether  the  admixture  ia  such  as  to 
afford  wholesome  food  or  deadly  poison.  In  like 
manner  we  must  carefully  avoid  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  carried  away  by  appearances — or 
permitting  scientific  facta  to  divert  us  from  fol- 
lowing  the  results  of  experience.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  prolonged  breathing  of  the 
same  air  is  prejudicial  to  health,  but  it  ia  equally 
true  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  a 
thorongh  draught  through  every  room  to  make 
it  habitable.  We  must  dilute  our  science  with  a 
large  measure  of  common  sense,  if  we  are  to  get 
out  of  it  all  the  benefit  whiob  it  is  capable  of 
affording  us,  and,  without  doubting  or  diaoredit- 
ing  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry,  use  them  in 
the  true  scientific  spirit — not  blindly  or  rashly, 
tut  definitely, — with  careful  relation  to  quantity 
and  quality,  and  giving  all  the  circomstances  of 
each  case  their  full  weight  and  consideration. 


>"0TES  FROM  AMERICA:  THE 
ST.  LAWRENCE. 

For  a thorongh  enjoyment,  let  it  be  by  water 
on  board  a magnificent  steamer,  with  state 
cabins,  where  one  can  take  a quiet  nap  either  by 
day  or  night,  get  his  three  square  meals  a day, 
and  can  take  a wee  drop  if  he  feels  chilled. 
Having  procured  a ticket,  and  secui'ed  a cabin, 
we  start  from  Prescott,  a miserable  dirty  city  in 
Canada ; we  then  steam  for  Brockville,  a lively 
smart  city,  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  con- 


He  died  on  the  1-lth  of  March,  1S20. — Ed. 


taining  a number  of  large  foundries,  also  good 
hotels,  with  all  the  life  and  vigour  of  a go-a-head 
Yankee  city,  though  in  dull  Canada.  From 
Brockville  we  start  for  the  Thousand  Islands, 
and  truly  the  islands  are  indeed  a sight  never  to 
be  forgotten,  lighthouses  dotted  here  and  there, 
islands  undulating,  flat,  oval,  and  horse-shoe 
shaped.  Passing  St.  Anne’s,  an  enthusiastic  Irish 
man  reminded  me  that  Tom  Moore  composed  the 
“ Canadian  Boat  Song”  at  this  place,  and  he,  with 
a sweet  brogue,  poured  out  the  first  line,  “ Row, 
brothers,  row.”  From  the  Thousand  Islands  we 
touch  at  Kingston,  Canada.  Kingston  possesses 
some  very  fine  buildings,  a penitentiary,  and 
several  banks,  with  a fine  marketplace;  business 
seems  very  dull  in  this  city — enterprise  appa- 
rently wanting.  The  convicts  in  the  peniten. 
tiary  are  taught  harness-making,  lock-making, 
and  grave  and  other  stone  cutting. 

From  Kingston  the  boat  touches  at  Oswego, 
a sort  of  Wapping  : here  a lot  of  grain-elevators 
are  to  be  seen  in  full  work,  piles  of  lumber,  and 
a great  many  coal-wharfs.  Oswego  viewed  from 
the  river  is  not  a very  enticing  place,  it  is  in  the 
New  York  State.  From  Oswego  the  steamer 
sails  on  until  it  comes  to  the  Welland  Canal,  and 
has  to  pass,  I think,  about  twenty. seven  different 
locks.  On  the  Welland  Canal  the  city  of  St. 
Catherine  is  situated.  St.  Catherine’s,  though 
small,  is  a noble,  pictirresque,  compact  city, — the 
finest  for  beanty  in  the  whole  of  Cauada.  The 
locks  in  the  Welland  Canal  are  closed  on  Sundays, 
so  tho  steamer  had  to  He  idle,  giving  the  pas- 
sengers an  opportunity  of  visiting  Niagara  Falls, 
a distance  of  about  nine  miles  from  Welland. 
Niagara  Falla  is  a scene  never  to  be  forgotten, 
and,  so  often  described,  that  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  for  hotel  charges  I have  never  met  the  like, 
and  hope  never  to  do  so  again. 

Leaving  the  Welland  Canal,  we  steam  for 
Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Cleveland  is  a 
pretty  and  dirty  city — clean  in  one  part,  but 
shabby  in  another.  The  city  is  crowded  with 
Germans,  Irish,  French,  English,  and  Yankees; 
lager-beer  saloons,  gardens,  and  a goodly  nnm- 
bei’  of  entertainments  to  suit  the  appetites  of 
the  various  nationalities.  To  see  a German  or 
“Dutch,”  as  they  are  called  in  the  States,  drink 
lager,  one  would,  like  Samuel  Weller,  say  “his 
suction  powers  are  very  vast.”  The  Dutch  lager- 
drinkers  can  knock  the  spots  off  a Britisher 
at  beer-drinking. 

From  Cleveland  we  start  for  Detroit,  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Detroit  is  a fine  city,  and 
contains  about  90,000  inhabitants ; broad  streets, 
several  very  fine  buildings;  the  public  institu- 
tions  really  are  artistic,  and  worthy  an  archi- 
tectural  compliment.  There  is  a great  number 
of  blacks,  who  seem  to  be  lounging  about  wait, 
ing  for  something  to  turn  up.  Opposite  Detroit 
is  Windsor,  in  Canada,  about  as  dirty  a place 
as  can  be  traversed  ; not  a single  street  mac- 
adamised, no  lamps,  and  muddy  : the  contrast 
with  Detroit  is  glaringly  striking.  A ferry, 
fare  5 cents,  runs  from  Detroit  to  and  from 
Windsor  every  few  minutes. 

From  Detroit  we  steam  through  the  Saginaw 
Bay, — a rather  rough  place,  but  enjoyable  to  a 
good  sailor.  Saginaw  is  a lumber  region.  From 
Saginaw  we  then  finish  our  voyage  by  arriving 
at  Chicago.  Chicago  marble  fronts ; Chicago, 

“ The  City,”  as  the  Yankees  call  it,  but  marble 
fronts  seems  to  me  a synonymous  expression. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  hurried  up,  not  squarely 
and  workmanlike  built.  The  city,  in  my  opinion, 
is  remarkable  for  its  growth,  and  the  number  of 
whisky  saloons. 

There  is  a magnificent  hotel  and  railway  dep6t 
being  built,  but  beyond  a few  buildings  of  a real 
architectural  character,  the  city  seems  to  me  to 
have  a name  for  wonders  and  smartness  (and 
courts  the  same),  really  more  from  “ gas  ” than 
■■genuine  reality.” 

A word  for  Mr.  Arch.  Your  correspondent 
has  seen  the  States  and  Canada,  not  from  a rail- 
way carriage,  but  by  observation  on  foot.  Let 
him  persuade  the  tenant-farmer,  who  is  saving 
his  201.  a year,  to  stay  in  England,  where  he  can 
see  something,  and  be  seen.  A man  to  work  for 
his  grandchildren  is  very  courageous  ; but  if  the 
hardship  of  cleaning  up  a bnsh-farm  were  really 
known,  it  would  take  the  pluck  out  of  the  jolly, 
meriy  farmer-boy  ; let  him  swing  an  axe  for  ten 
hours,  and  see  then  what  is  work. 

The  poor  chawbacon  farm-labourer  send  out, — 
he  can  command  decent  wages,  will  have  to 
work  hard,  but  will  be  decently  fed,  and  will 
not  have  to  take  his  hat  off  to  squire,  lord,  or 
lady;  but  he  will  find  there  ia  no  place  like 
home,  if  ho  can  obtain  anything  like  a decent 
living  in  the  old  country.  Lastly,  a word  for 


clerks,  shopmen,  and  no-trade  men, — stay  at 
homo.  Muscle,  muscle;  plenty  of  wood,  water, 
and  hard  work,  is  the  motto  for  an  American 
emigrant. Quercus. 


THE  HOOSAC  TUNNEL. 

An  opening  has  been  effected  between  the 
opposite  workings'  of  the  Hoosao  Tunnel,  au 
engineering  work  which  is  exceeded  in  magni- 
tude in  its  class  only  by  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. 

The  mountain  to  be  pierced  has  two  summits, 
with  a. wide  valley  between.  The  exact  distance 
between  tbe  two  portals  is  25,031  ft.  The 
eastern  summit  ia  6,100  ft.  from  the  eastern 
portal,  and  1,415  ft.  above  the  grade  of  the 
railway.  Tho  western  summit  is  6,200  ft.  from 
tbe  western  portal,  and  is  1,704  ft.  above  grade. 
The  two  summits  are  something  more  than  two 
miles  and  one-third  apart.  The  lowest  point  of 
the  intervening  valley  ia  801  ft.  above  grade.  A 
geological  examination  of  the  mountain  by 
Professor  Hitchcock,  then  one  of  the  best 
American  authorities,  seemed  to  establish  it  as 
a fact  that  the  formation  was  mica  slate 
throughout,  “ mixed  ^p,  however,  with  a little 
quartz  of  an  imperfect  kind,  which  does  not 
differ  mateidally  from  the  mica  slate  in  hard- 
ness.”  This  did  not  prove  to  be  true,  as  a vein, 
several  thousand  feet  thick,  of  very  hard  rock 
I struck  some  years  ago,  and  caused  a material 
delay  in  the  completion  of  the  work. 

AU  sorts  of  inventions  have  been  tested  in 
the  Hoosao  Tunnel.  There  was  one  boring, 
machine  that  was  to  cut  its  way  into  the  rock  at 
the  rate  of  2 ft.  an  hour.  It  failed  utterly.  A 
great  dam  was  constructed  across  the  Deerfield 
River,  which  flows  by  the  eastern  portal,  to 
furnish  power  for  compressing  air.  The  dam 
cost  nearly  300,000  dels.,  and  yet  it  was  neces- 
sary to  supplement  it  with  steam-engines. 
Thousands  of  dollars  were  wasted  on  experi- 
ments  with  power  drills,  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
known  explosive  which  has  not  been  tested  in 
the  Tunnel.  Since  the  Messrs.  Shanly  took  the 
contract,  all  the  drilling,  except  on  the  central 
shaft,  has  been  done  by  means  of  compressed 
air  driving-power  drills,  which  are  an  American 
improvement  on  those  that  were  used  at  Mont 
Cenis.  At  all  the  points  of  working  except  one 
the  usual  explosive  has  been  nitro-glycerine. 
As  a total  result  of  the  ten  years’  desultory 
working  up  to  the  making  of  tbe  contract,  only 
9,338  ft.,  or  somewhat  loss  than  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  distance,  had  been  pierced.  The  progress 
in  1S69  was  1,688  ft. ; in  1870  it  was  2,864  ft. ; 

1871  it  was  3,553  ft. ; in  1872  it  was  4,456  ft. ; 
in  1873  it  has  been  3,132  ft.,  completing  the 
entire  distance  of  25,031  ft.  The  tunnel  is 
completed  from  the  east  end  to  a point  750  ft. 
west  of  the  shaft;  that  is,  about  13,600  ft.,  and 
from  the  west  end  about  9,600  ft.,  leaving  be- 
tween  about  1,850  ft.,  where  the  opening  is  of 
full  width,  but  only  8 ft.  high.  The  dimensions 
of  the  full-sized  tnnnel  are  24  ft.  in  width,  and 
20  ft.  in  height,  and  its  shape  is  nearly  semi- 
circular, tbe  variation  being  such  as  to  give 
nearly  the  full  height  of  each  of  the  two  tracks 
which  will  be  laid  through  it. 

The  advantages  of  the  tunnel  are  not  so  much 
a shortening  of  distance  as  a diminution  of 
gradients.  If  Albany  were  the  objective  point 
of  a railway,  the  “ tunnel  route”  would  be  six 
miles  the  shorter.  But  on  the  Boston  and  Albany 
road  there  is  an  ascent  of  85  ft.  to  the  mile,  as 
against  60  ft.  on  the  tunnel  line.  Of  course,  as 
the  tunnel  is  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Albany-road,  the  distance 
also  would  be  shortened  if  the  idea  be  to  seek  a 
lake  port  where  the  produce  of  the  West  may 
be  transhipped.  This  is,  in  fact,  a part  of  the 
plan. 

The  tunnel  will  be  completed  in  July.  Unf<w- 
tunately,  the  raihvay  east  of  the  Eoosac  is  in  a 
bad  condition.  It  has  but  one  track,  its  location 
is  as  bad  as  it  could  well  be,  and  the  road-bed  is 
utterly  unfit  for  tbe  transaction  of  a large 
amount  of  business.  The  same  remarks  apjhy, 
modified  slightly,  to  the  middle  section,  about 
fifty  miles  in  length.  The  Fitchburg-road,  tlie 
Boston-end,  has  a double  track,  bnt  it  is  uupro- 
vided  with  freight-rooras,  wharfs,  docks,  and 
elevators,  such  as  a great  through  line  should 
sess.  The  strange  circumstance,  therefore, 
uf  a great  work  that  has  cost  10,000,000  doll.'*, 
or  12,000,000  dolls,  being,  nevertheless,  practi- 
cally useless,  seems  likely  to  be  presented. 

The  object  of  the  central  shaft,  which  was 
begun  under  the  State  Commissioners  about  ten 
years  ago,  was  to  supply  fonr  faces  to  work  upon. 
When  it  had  been  sunk  to  grade  in  1870,  opera* 
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tions  wero  began  in  both  directions  j but  largo 
“pockets”  of  water  wero  strack  going  west, 
ward,  and  only  three  faces  could  be  worked. 
Water  made  so  fast  that  immense  pumps  were 
put  down  the  shaft,  which  raised  it  in  three 
lifts  1,030  ft.  at  the  rate  of  more  than  200  gallons 
a minute.  In  1872  the  headings  eastward  from 
the  shaft  and  westward  from  the  east  end,  met 
in  December.  Soon  afterwards  the  removal  of 
the  “ bench”  between  the  two  points  of  working 
gave  the  water  an  opportunity  of  running  harm, 
lessly  out  at  tho  east  end,  and  westward  work 
from  the  shaft  was  resumed. 

More  than  three  months  ago  Mr.  Shanly 
estimated  that  the  two  headings  would  meet  on 
tho  Ist  of  December.  As  a matter  of  fact  he 
gained  three  days  on  his  estimate.  There  are 
many  circumstances  of  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  opening.  The  headings  met  with 
wonderful  accuracy.  The  measurements  have 
not  been  made;  but  the  two  Hues  c.annot  pos- 
sibly vary  more  than  an  inch  or  two,  and  pro- 
bably the  error  is  less  still.  For  a great  part  of 
this  work  tho  State  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Weder- 
kinch,  a young  Danish  engineer,  who  has  not 
only  run  all  the  lines  in  the  central  shaft  sec- 
tion,  but  has  invented  and  made  with  his  own 
hands  the  necessary  instrumonta.  The  amount 
of  nitro-glycerine  used  at  each  blast  was  some, 
thing  enormous.  The  total  quantity  used  was 
more  than  150  lb.,  being  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  was  ever  before  put  into  one  charge.  The 
effect  was  in  proportion.  One  great  pieco  of 
rock,  weighing  upwards  of  a ton,  was  thrown 
directly  outwards  with  such  forco  that,  at  100 
yards’  distance,  it  demolished  the  great  wooden 
barrier  which  had  been  put  up  to  protect  those 
beyond.  Another  singular  fact  is,  that  the 
current  of  air  sets  steadily  outwards.  Ilereto- 
foro  tho  current  between  the  cast  end  and  the 
shaft  has  depended  on  atmospheric  conditions  ; 
now  it  would  seem  to  be  established  that  there 
will  be  a steady  current  through  the  entire 
tunnel  from  east  to  west  whon  it  shall  be 
opened. 

Tho  Times,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
particulars  herein  condensed,  gives  a longer 
account  of  the  history  aud  opening  of  the 
tuunel. 


OPENING  OP  LONDON  SCnOOL  BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 

Yorlc-road,  Khig's-cross,  Islington.  — A new 
Board  school  has  been  opened  in  tho  York-road, 
Islington,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Reed,  M.P.  (chairman  of  tho  London  School 
Board),  Mr.  Carrie  (vice  chairman  of  the  Board), 
Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  etc.  The  total  accommoda- 
tion, it  was  stated,  in  the  new  schools,  is  for  1,3S8 
children,  thus  divided: — boys,  512;  girls,  351 ; 
and  infants,  522.  The  building  consists  generally 
of  throe  stories,  the  infants’  department  being 
on  tho  ground  floor,  tho  boys’  on  tho  first  floor, 
and  the  girls’  on  the  second  floor.  There  is  also 
a small  basement  for  the  heating  apparatus  and 
coals,  and  a third  floor  forming  a central  feature 
in  the  elevation,  containing  apartments  for  the 
cai-e- taker.  The  infanta’  department  consists  of 
two  distinct  schools,  each  comprising  one  L- 
shaped  schoolroom,  with  two  classrooms  adjoin. 

— one  for  babies,  the  other  for  the  more 
advanced  infants, — also  lavatories  and  cloak- 
rooms. The  boys’  department  is  divided  into 
senior  and  junior  schools,  both  on  tho  same  floor, 
and  each  comprising  an  L-shaped  schoolroom 
and  classroom  adjoining, the  schoolroom  arranged 
for  subdivision  into  two  portions  when  desired, 
by  Stone’s  patent  partitions,  and  the  inner  boys’ 
classroom  divided  into  two  by  double  sliding 
partitions,  with  semicircular  double  sashes  over 
same.  Lavatorios  and  cloak-rooms  for  each 
department  adjoin  these  schoolrooms.  The  girls’ 
schools  aro  designed  upon  a similar  principle, 
but  tho  schoolrooms  are  simple  parallelograms. 
A drawing-class  room,  25  ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft.  (top 
lighted),  is  placed  to  the  rear  of  tho  schoolrooms 
on  tho  second  floor,  aud  the  staircases  are  so 
arranged  that  the  rooms  can  be  used  by  cither 
boys  or  girls  without  interfering  with  the 
separation  of  tho  sexes.  A manager’s  room, 
20  ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft.,  is  placed  on  tho  first  floor, 
under  the  drawing-class  room,  accessible  from 
both  tho  boys’  and  girls’  staircases,  aud  forming 
a means  of  communication  for  the  care-taker  to 
all  parts  of  the  main  building.  This  room  will 
also  bo  used  as  a mess-room  by  the  masters  and 
mistresses,  and  watcrolosets  and  lavatories  for 
each  sex  aro  provided  in  connexion  therewith. 
The  boys’  school  and  playground  are  entered  from 
a nowly.formed  side  street.  A large  archway, 


giving  a central  feature  in  the  front  elevation, 
forms  a general  entrance  for  the  girls  and 
infants,  who  will  also  have  tho  same  playground. 
Tho  building  is  warmed  by  the  system  of  Messrs. 
Price  & Co.,  of  London,  by  which  the  cold  fresh 
air  is  warmed  by  passing  over  hot-water  vessels, 
and  is  supplied  therefrom  to  tho  several 
rooms  and  staircases  by  means  of  flues  having 
valvular  entrances,  so  that  the  supply  of  warm 
air  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  This  system 
will  also  in  summer  provide  for  a full  supply  of 
cold  fresh  air  through  the  flues  into  the  rooms, 
when  the  apparatus  is  not  required  for  heating 
purposes.  In  connexion  with  tho  warming  is 
the  ventilation,  which  is  provided  for  by  means 
of  perforated  zinc  panels  in  the  ceilings,  through 
which  vitiated  air  escapes  into  flues  from  which 
it  is  drawn  by  a rarefying  apparatus  placed  in 
the  turret.  This  system  is  supplemented  by  a 
largo  portion  of  every  window  being  made  to 
open,  and  windows  being  placed  on  both 
sides  of  all  rooms,  amplo  through  ventilation  is 
provided.  The  several  entrances  and  staircases 
have  been  so  arranged  that  there  are  no  corri- 
dors, a general  landing  on  each  floor  giving  all 
the  accommodation  requisite.  The  buildiug  is  of 
Gothic  character.  The  principal  elevations  are 
faced  with  red  Suffolk  bricks  with  stone  and 
terra-cotta  dressings.  The  cost  of  the  schools 
has  been  12,0001.,  including  site,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  81.  ISs.  por  child ; the  cost  of  the 
building,  including  extras,  0,4501.,  or  GJ.  ISs.  per 
child.  The  schools  were  built  by  Messrs.  W. 
Hensbaw  & Co.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  W. 
Aldwinkle,  of  London,  whose  designs  were 
selected  in  a limited  competition. 

Battersea.  — Two  spacious  blocks  of  school 
buildings,  erected  in  Battersea  under  the  aus- 
pices  of  the  London  School  Board  have  been 
opened  for  the  reception  of  scholars.  Oue  of 
these,  in  BoHngbroke-road,  accommodating  about 
580  children,  has  been  in  one  of  its  sections 
open  for  several  weeks;  but  tbe  part  appro- 
priated to  the  girls  began  its  usefulworkon  Monday 
in  last  week  for  tho  first  time.  Hero  there  wero 
l‘iS  boys,  48  girls,  and  130  infants ; and  tho 
number  would  doubtless  have  been  equal  to  the 
capacity  of  the  nuildings,  bat  for  the  absence  of 
publicity  to  tbe  fact  of  the  opening.  Tbe  value 
of  publicity  in  these  matters  was  shown  in  the 
influx  of  children  to  the  new  schools  in  Win- 
stanley-road,  near  to  Clapham  Junction  Station. 
The  place  was  besieged  with  parents  accom- 
panying  children  whom  they  sought  to  enter  on 
tbe  school  register.  Those  actually  received 
comprised  100  boys,  IGO  girls,  and  170  infants, 
besides  150  boys  brought  from  tbe  Board’s  tem- 
porary  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  580 
places  out  of  700  may  be  said  to  have  been  filled 
up  on  the  opening  day.  The  lighting  of  the 
rooms,  the  boating,  and  the  ventilation  appeared 
to  be  excellent,  both  in  Wiustanley-road  and 
Bolingbroke-road ; but  the  limited  area  of  tho 
playground  in  the  former  case  calls  for  enlarge- 
ment.  Mr.  Eobson  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
G.  Stephenson  the  builder.  Mr.  Noble,  the  in- 
spector  for  the  south  and  west  divisions,  wit- 
nessed  tbe  opening  at  Winstanley-road,  and 
then  went  on  to  Bnlingbroke-road,  before  goio" 
to  Monnow-road,  Bermondsey,  where  a third 
school  for  1,100  children  was  inaugurated. 


THE  TRADES-UNION  CONGRESS  AT 
SHEFFIELD. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  Congress  is 
taking  place  at  Sheffield.  Mr.  William  Rolley, 
President  of  the  Sheflield  Trades  Council,  was 
on  Monday  (the  first  day)  appointed  chairman 
of  tho  Congress,  and  took  the  chair  Mr.  Alfred 
Bailey,  Preston,  was  appointed  vice-president; 
Mr.  Prior,  Sheffield,  secretary ; Mr.  W.  Allen, 
London,  treasurer.  For  the  office  of  auditors 
Messrs.  Casey  aud  Knight  were  elected. 

Tho  Credential  Committee  presented  their 
report,  which  showed  that  about  120  amalo-a- 
mated  national  and  confederated  societies  were 
represented  by  delegates,  and  that  the  number 
represented  was  between  900,000  and  1,000,000. 
The  principal  associations  were  Lancashire 
Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Factory  Lists  Reform 
Association,  including  men,  women,  and  children 
236,000;  Glasgow  Trades  Council,  140,000; 
Miners’  National  Association,  130,000;  Amal- 
gamated Associated  Miners,  105,000;  Amalgama- 
ted Society  of  Engineers,  42,600  ; Amalgamated 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  35,000;  Amalgamated 
Railway  Servants,  25,000;  Operative  Masons, 
London,  22,000  ; Amalgamated  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  Manchester,  12,000;  London  Trades 


Council,  10,758 ; Operative  Cotton-spinners, 
Lancaster,  11,927  ; Ironfounderr,  England, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  11,748  J;  Staffordshire 
Miners’  Association,  8,700;  Boilermakers  and 
Shipbuilders,  Sunderland,  13,500;  Tiu  Plate- 
makers, 'Swansea,  4,000  ; Wigan  Trade  Council, 
9,500;  Shipping  Tr^e  Council,  Liverpool,  2,147; 
Brassworkers,  Birmingham,  5,000;  Edinburgh 
Trade  Council,  10,000 ; Birmingham  Trades 
Council,  10,000 ; Liverpool  Tracies  Council, 
5,6G7 ; Sheffield  Trades  Council,  4,000;  United 
Kingdom  Coachmakers  ; Kent  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Union,  9,000  ; Oldham  Trade  Council, 
2,500  ; Bolton  Trade  Council,  2,000. 

Tho  secretary  read  the  report  of  tho  Parlia- 
mentary  Committee,  which  was  a very  long  oue, 
commencing  with  congratulations  on  the  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  tbe  trade-unionism 
during  the  year,  the  progress  made  having  been 
unparalleled,  especially  in  those  branches  which 
bad  hitherto  been  but  badly  organised.  The 
funds  had  also  correspondingly  increased  with 
increased  pay  and  shorter  hours  of  labour.  Tbe 
Congress  had  continually  to  contend  with  mis- 
representation in  the  press  and  on  the  platform;, 
but  the  committee  bad  been  able  to  hold  their 
own  by  setting  right  the  misinformed  and  resent- 
ing and  exposing  the  calumnies  of  the  un- 
scrupulous. The  efforts  that  had  been  made 
in  connexion  with  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  tho  Masters  and  Servants  Act,  1867, 
the  Conspiracy  Laws,  the  Trades-Union  Act, 
1871,  tho  Juries  Bill,  1873,  Compensation  to 
Workmen  Bill,  Payment  of  Wages  (Truck)  Bill, 
and  the  Factories  Nine  Hours  Bill,  wero  reported 
in  detail,  and  the  deputation  to  Mr.  Lowe  were 
encouraged  to  believe  that  the  Government 
would  deal  with  these  questions  in  a just  and 
liberal  spirit.  Tho  federation  of  employers  did 
not  cause  the  committee  any  fear  of  disastrous 
results.  The  committee  had  never  desired  war- 
fare in  any  sense,  and  they  hoped  that  peaceable 
aixangemeuts  would  be  brought  about  through 
friendly  intercommunication  between  that  federa- 
tion and  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  A reply 
to  their  statements  bad  been  prepared  by  Mr, 
Henry  Crompton,  aud  would  be  presented  to  tho 
present  Congress.  Tho  report  expressed  a hope 
that  a reform  would  be  effected  in  the  mode- 
of  appointment  and  removal  of  the  unpaid 
magistracy,  and  especially  with  a view  to  the 
appointment  of  stipendiaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  report  closed  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary programme  for  1874,  which  includes 
repeal  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act, 
alteration  of  the  Masters  and  Servants  Act,  so 
that  a breach  of  contract  shall  not  be  a criminal 
offence;  alteration  of  tho  Law  of  Conspiracy  in 
accordance  with  the  SoHcitor-General’s  Bill;  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Small  Penalties  Act ; the 
summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates;  reduction 
of  the  qualification  of  jurymen,  to  admit  work, 
men;  compensation  for  workmen  in  case  of  acci- 
dent; the  Factory  Nine  Hours  Bill;  weekly 
payments  in  money;  and  an  Act  for  the  better 
protection  of  seamen’s  lives  by  preventing  tho 
sending  of  ill-found  and  uuseaworthy  vessels 
to  sea. 

Tho  financial  statement  showed  that,  including 
a balance  of  1191.  18b.  4d.  from  last  Congress, 
the  receipts  of  the  Congress  were  5431.  18s.  6d. ; 
the  expenditure,  3931. 19s.  4d. ; leaving  a balance 
of  1491.  193.  2d. 

Tho  new  president  brought  under  notice,  on 
the  second  day  of  the  congress,  the  purposes  for 
which,  from  time  to  time,  their  Congress  meet- 
ings  wero  held.  Ono  of  those  purposes  was  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  most  blessed  of  all  prin- 
ciples, that  of  one  common  brotherhood.  Another 
was  to  discover  their  weak  points  as  an  organisa- 
tion. Another  object  was  to  seek  to  rectify  the 
wrongs  under  which  they,  as  working  men, 
groaned.  He  rejoiced  that  they  had  their  Par- 
liamcntary  Committee.  To  him  it  was  a point 
of  groat  importance  how  the  power  of  the  Par. 
liamentary  Committee  could  be  increased. 

After  treating  on  political  and  other  points  of 
interest  to  the  Congi-ess,  the  president  closed 
with  an  appeal  to  trade  unionists  to  go  forward 
confidently  ia  the  hope  that  victory,  although  it 
might  be  delayed,  was  certain  to  come. 

Mr.  Henry  Crompton  read  a report  upon  the 
memorial  presented  to  the  Home  Secretary  by 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Associated  Em- 
ployers of  Labour.  The  thanks  of  the  Congress 
were  tendered  to  Mr.  Crompton  for  his  report, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  a trade  union 
tract. 

Tho  Congress  then  proceeded  to  consider  their 
future  programme.  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  was 
requested  to  introduce  tho  discussion  of  tho 
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Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act.  He  did  so, 
narrating  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  to  amend 
that  Act  in  a spirit  of  fairness  to  the  employers. 
He  was  ignorant  of  the  Government  intentions, 
bat  he  was  nnder  the  impression  that  Mr.  Lowe 
would  surprise  them  on  this  point.  He  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  entire  repeal  of  the 
Act. 

Mr.  George  Potter  advised  united  action  and 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  members  of 
Parliament. 

Professor  Goldwln  Smith,  who  was  received 
with  loud  cheers,  said  although  he  had  been 
absent  from  England  for  five  years,  his  heart  had 
never  ceased  to  be  with  his  old  friends  in  their 
cause. 

Mr.  George  Odger  moved  a formal  resolution 
asking  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  speak  on  emigra- 
tion, which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  at  present  before  the  working  classes 
of  this  country.  Eesolution  passed. 

Mr.  Plimsoll,  M.P.  ^for  Derby,  was  warmly 
received. 

The  Congress  resumed  its  sittings  on  Wednes- 
day,  when  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 
was  a prominent  topic  of  discussion.  A resolu- 
tion, moved  by  Mr.  Potter,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Odger,  was  carried,  expressive  of  satisfaction  at 
the  progress  made  during  the  year,  with  the 
agitation  against  the  Act,  and  further,  pledging 
each  delegate,  individually,  to  use  all  possible 
means,  by  agitations,  public  meetings,  &c.,  to 
further  the  cause.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the 
Conspiracy  Laws  required  amendment  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bill  brought  in  last  session  by 
Sir  W.  Harcourt. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  delegates  were  to 
breakfast  with  Mr.  Mnndella,  M.P.,  at  the  Vic- 
toria Station  Hotel,  Sheffield. 


A meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Trade 
Councils  of  the  United  Kingdom,  representing 
202,474  members,  has  been  held  in  Sheffield,  to 
discuss  the  question  of  forming  a federation  of 
the  Unions.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed  : — “ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
a great  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  labour 
population  of  the  kingdom  by  a federal  action  of 
the  Trade  Councils  throughout  the  country,  in 
order  to  support  those  trades  which  belong  to 
any  Council  in  the  federation,  and  agree  to  act 
on  this  principle  for  the  general  welfare  of 
organised  trade  societies.” 


WAIJDSWOETH  SURVEYOES  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

Sir, — I see  the  Builder  is  the  one  only  pro- 
fessional  paper  which  has  even  alluded  to  this 
matter, — certainly  the  moat  flagrant  case  I have, 
in  a long  professional  life,  “come  across,”  as 
Dr.  Kenealy  says. 

Ton  will  see  by  the  local  paper,  inclosed,  the 
agitation  in  the  parish  is  still  going  on.  My 
house  is  in  Wandsworth;  and,  though  I know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  three  implicated  sur- 
veyors and  their  subordinates,  I have  been  at 
the  pains  to  collate  the  whole  affair,  from  its 
commencement  last  Midsummer,  and  send  it  to 
you  in  a roll  some  considerable  number  of  yards 
long. 

As  the  case  stands  up  to  this  writing,  the 
Local  Board  has, — 

1.  Disqualified  Neale  & Co.  from  ever  again 
tendering  in  their  parishes,  because  they  stand 
charged  with  bribing  surveyors,  their  under- 
eurveyors,  and  foremen  of  roads. 

2.  Discharged  all  the  subordinates,  sans  benefit 
of  clergy. 

3.  Cond<yied  the  asserted  laches  of  all  the 
anrveyora ; on  the  plea,  I suppose,  of  the  tradi. 
tional  jury  verdict,— “Not  guilty;  but  we  hope 
they  will  not  do  it  again”! 

If  the  Builder  will  not  take  up  such  a case  as 
this,  I for  one  shall  begin  to  question  its  very 
raison  d'Hre.  W. 


THE  EXETER  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY 
AND  THE  CATHEDRAL  REREDOS, 

We  are  requested  to  publish  the  following : — 
The  Committee  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural Society  desire  at  this  time  to  reaffirm 
certain  principles  which  the  Society  has  always 
felt  itself  bound  to  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  its 
power;  and  they  unanimously  resolve  : — 

1.  That  natural  and  revealed  religion  alike 
sanction  that  genei*al  principle  which  bids  us 
ofler  of  our  best  to  God,  and  consecrate  the 


highest  efforts  of  human  genius,  taste,  and  skill 
to  tho  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

2.  That  this  principle  applies  with  special 
force  to  the  productions  of  art  in  all  its  branches. 

3.  That  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  which 
art  has  achieved  have  been  won  by  her,  when 
she  has  been  working  as  the  handmaid  of  religion. 

4.  That  the  highest  forms  of  arc,  when  em- 
ployed as  decorations  of  God’s  house,  and  as 
adjuncts  to  His  holy  worship,  are  means  of 
creating  and  elevating  devotional  feeling,  and  of 
setting  forth  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 

5.  That  the  exclusion  at  this  time  of  any  one 
particular  branch  of  art  from  the  service  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  restriction  of  that  branch  to 
secular  nses  only,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  at 
some  time  been  abused,  is  arbitrary  and  illogical 
— for  the  same  objection  applies  with  equal 
truth  to  every  other  branch  of  art — and  such 
restriction  would  act  injuriously  both  on  religion 
and  on  art;  on  religion,  by  limiting  the  extent 
of  tho  services  which  it  has  a right  to  receive 
from  art ; and  on  art,  by  withholding  from  some 
one  branch  of  it  that  influence  which  has  inspired 
its  loftiest  aims  and  noblest  efforts. 

6.  That  the  employment  of  sculpture,  both  in 
wood  and  stone,  for  the  adornment  of  churches 
by  representations  therein  of 

(а)  Persons, 

(б)  Natural  objects, 

(c)  Events  of  Sacred  History, 
is  only  a particular  instance  of  the  operation  of 
the  general  principle  set  forth  in  Resolution  1 ; 
and  is  regarded  with  warm  approval  by  this 
committee ; because  it 

(a)  Responds  to  the  common  instincts  of 

Christianity ; 

(b)  Conforms  to  the  analogy  of  the  Divine 

works  in  the  Universe  j 

(c)  Obeys  the  Divine  will  as  declared  in  Holy 

Scripture. 

7.  That  for  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  all  thoughtful  Christians  to 
cherish  and  defend  tho  use  of  sculpture  and  the 
sister  arts  in  our  churches ; and  to  oppose  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  the  iconoclastic  spirit, 
wheresoever,  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  exhibited, 

J.  L.  FfirORD,  ) TT  q 

B.iETHOLOMEW  C.  GiDLEY,  \ 


THE  NEW  APPROACHES  TO  THE  RIVER 
AT  LIVERPOOL. 

An  engineering  work  of  great  magnitude,  at 
Liverpool,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  up. 
wards  of  eighteen  months,  has  now  been  con- 
, siderably  advanced  towards  completion,  and  is 
expected  to  be  finished  and  ready  for  opening 
to  the  public  early  in  tho  present  year.  Tho 
works  to  which  we  allude  are  the  new  ap- 
proaches from  the  town  to  the  river  Mersey, 
for  the  purposes  of  carriage  traffic  across  the 
river  from  Liverpool  to  Birkenhead,  as  well  as 
to  facilitate  passenger  traffic.  Tho  w’orks  are 
on  a gigantic  scale,  and  involve  the  filling  up 
of  one  of  the  dock  basins  (St.  George’s),  on 
the  margin  of  the  river,  containing  an  area  of 
between  two  and  three  acres  in  extent.  The 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  may  be  conceived 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  filling  up  this  basin, 
no  less  than  169,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork 
and  refuse  have  been  required,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  supplied  by  tho  Dock  Board,  who 
are  executing  tbe  work,  have  been  furnished  by 
contractors,  builders,  and  others.  Whilst  the 
basin  was  being  filled  up,  a river-wall  across 
the  enti’ance  to  it  was  also  in  progress,  and 
this  part  of  the  work  has  now  been  built  up 
to  the  coping  level.  The  approaches,  connected 
with  the  roadway  from  the  town,  will  be  by 
seven  short  bridges,  together  with  an  immense 
floating  bridge,  falling  1 ft.  in  21  ft.  at  the 
lowest  state  of  the  tide.  Tho  sides  of  this 
bridge  are  built  of  Scotch  granite,  and  the 
roadways  on  either  side  will  bo  100  ft.  and 
150  ft.  in  width  respectively.  The  floating 
bridge  will  be  connected  with  an  enormous 
landing-st^e  in  the  river,  2,000  ft.  in  length, 
and  80  ft.  in  breadth.  This  ponderous  structure 
will  be  formed  by  lengthening  and  connecting 
two  landing  - stages,  the  George’s  and  the 
Prince’s,  which  are  already  moored  in  the 
river  for  the  use  of  ferry  and  sea-going 
steamers.  In  order  the  more  effectually  to 
connect  the  new  approaches  with  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Exchange,  a new  thoroughfare  is 
contemplated,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  involve 
the  taking  down  of  office  property  in  that 
locality,  which  is  of  great  value.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  opening  of  these  river-approaches, 
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the  Birkenhead  authorities  contemplate  a better 
mode  than  that  now  in  use  for  conducting  cross- 
river  traffic,  and  with  this  view  they  some  time 
ago  invited  designs,  offering  premiums  of  2001., 
1001.,  and  50i.  respectively.  These  designs  are 
now  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  at  the 
municipal  offices  at  Birkenhead,  including  the 
three  to  which  the  premiums  have  been 
awarded.  The  designs  for  the  approaches  at 
Liverpool,  now  in  progress,  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  Lyster,  the  dock  engineer,  and  are  being 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence.  Their 
estimated  cost  is  150,0001. 


CHIMNEY  DRAUGHTS. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspondent 
in  your  impression  of  the  3rd  instant,  I have  to 
state  that  the  theoiy  of  chimney  draughts  is 
fully  treated  in  the  following  works : — “ Pro- 
fesBor  Robison’s  Philosophy”  (by  Brewster), 
1822,  vol.  iii.jpp.  683-692;  Nicholson’s  Journal, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  269,  &o. ; “Annals  of  Philosophy,” 
vol.  xix.,  p.  403,  &c. ; Quarterly  Journal  of 
/Science,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  113,  &o. ; Gregory’s  “Me. 
chanics,”  vol.  i.,  pp.  486-515  ; Rees’s  “ Enoyclo- 
pmdia,”  article  “PiirnaceB”;  “Warming  and 
Ventilating,”  by  an  Engineer  (Underdown, 
London,  1825).  pp.  144-174;  Tredgold  “On 
Warming  and  Ventilating  ” (London,  1836), 
p.  76;  Hood  “On  Warming  and  Ventilating” 
(fourth  edition,  London,  1869),  p.  366,  &c. ; 
“ Proceedings  of  Royal  Society  ” (Dr.  Ure), 
June,  1836;  Ure’s  "Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,”  article  “Chimney.” 

These  several  references  give  (so  far  as  I am 
aware)  all  tho  information  which  science  has 
yet  produced  on  this  subject.  The  method  of 
Montgolfier  is  stated  in  several  of  these  works, 
notably  so  in  Hood’s  and  Ure’s  works,  and  inci- 
dentally in  several  of  the  others. 

These  several  references  give  the  methods 
adopted  by  Davies  Gilbert,  Sylvester,  Gregory, 
and  Tredgold,  as  well  as  that  of  Montgolfier,  as 
already  stated.  F.  R.  S. 


MODERN  ART  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

The  tenor  of  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Whitaker  in 
your  recent  issue  entitled  “ A New  Era  of  Art,” 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  my  own,  and  deserve  -■ 
perusal.  If  tho  “architecture”  and  “archi- 
tects”  of  tho  present  are  to  maintain  the  • 
character  and  respect  which  ought  to  be  main-  • 
tained  towards  them,  it  will  certainly  be  from  a , 
mode  of  thought  and  action  which  at  present  -jj 
seems  at  a great  discount  among  the  profession,  .b 
With  a few  exceptions,  chiefly  tbe  work  of  men 
uninfluenced  by  a fashionable  age  and  patronage,  , 
or  the  powerful  current  of  conventional  taste  : 
which  naturally  belongs  to  metropolitan  art,  there  ! 
is  really  no  genuine  art  to  bo  found.  When  I say 
genuine,  I mean  art  which  ia^itfest  and  most  in 
accordance  with  modern  wants  and  science,  , 
which  adapts  to  a larger  extent  than  baa  yet  ■ 
been  seen,  the  materials  which  belong  to  our  ' 
age ; which  openly  and  boldly  accepts  all  the  1 
principles  and  improvements  which  science  has  1 
thrown  in  our  way  without  hesitation  and  free  ( 
from  a blind  infatuation  for  the  things  of  the  ! 
past;  an  art,  in  a word,  which  accepts  the  dicta  ■. 
of  progressive  thonght  without  a faltering  ; 
waveringness.  If  the  profession  still  pursues  : 
the  dead  past  in  preference  to  the  living  present,  , 
by  a miserable  and  slavish  adherence  to  the  form  1 
and  detail  of  everything  that  savours  of  Medi®-  . 
valism  and  the  Dark  Ages,  the  inevitable  result  ; 
will  be  the  greater  divergence,  if  not  total  1 
separation,  of  the  science  and  art  they  profess ; ; 
a greater  gulf  than  at  present  exists  will  bo  made  ; 
between  construction  and  “art;”  and  ultimately  ' 
probably  the  handing  over  of  all  our  important  ; 
works  of  construction  to  the  civil  engineer  or  : 
constructionist.  Thus  the  best  and  noblest  i 
part  of  art’s  heritage  will  bo  snatched  from  a race  : 
of  professional  fashion-mongers,  who,  forgetful  of  1 
the  two-fold  character  of  architecture,  have  : 
chosen  the  lowest  and  most  paltry  sphere  of  ' 
work — the  decorative  divorced  from  the  con-  - 
structive.  It  will  be  notoriously  true  that  the  ; 
only  real  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  century,  i 
in  fact  the  only  real  art,  will  be  in  the  engineer-  . ; 
ing  works,  poor  as  some  may  be,  yet  stiU  ' I 
attesting  the  struggle  between  intellect  and  : 1 
modem  taste, — between  a rapid  and  ceaseless  n 
progress  and  the  demands  for  the  aasthetic  : , 
element. 

The  very  tendency  of  modem  professional 
art-teaching  is  an  affected  disregard  for  tho  1 
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scientific  part  of  the  profession,— a total  sur. 
render  of  intellect  to  mere  sentiment,  and  the 
arclimological  element  of  study.  Such  a mode 
of  thought  is,  with  a certain  class  of  society, 
greatly  in  favour  just  now  j but  however  the 
modern  architect  may  assume  an  indifference  to 
the  demands  of  progress  and  science,  he  may 
rest  assured  that  ho  is  in  open  antagonism  with 
the  spirit  of  modem  thought  j that  he  is  battling 
against  tremendous  odds  5 and  that  the  progressive 
tide  of  modern  demands,  scientific  skill,  and 
educated  tastes  must  quickly  overtake  him. 

It  may  bo  noticed  as  a proof  of  this  sad  degra- 
dation of  architecture  proper,  for  which  Bar- 
tholomew so  ably  pleaded,  that  the  last  quarter 
of  a century  has  abounded  in  works  of  a repro- 
duotive,_archa)ological,  and  decorative  character, 
to  a noticeable  exclusion  of  any  able  or  original 
works  on  art  or  constructive  architecture,  from 
architects,  those  which  have  appeared  having 
been  mainly  supplied  by  the  engineering  pro- 
fession. 

This  one  fact  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  in- 
tellectual repute  and  education  of  modern  archi- 
tecte,  and  serves  too  plainly  to  account  for  thoir 
position  among  other  professions. 

G.  Hl’skisson  Guillaume. 


the  opinion,  that  normal  cesspools  may  be 
created  in  every  street,  and  that  their  only 
power  consists  in  simple  remonstrance.  We 
are  told  nothing  about  Hackney  Wick,  and 
whether  that  district  will  come  in  for  a special 
report  or  not  we  have  yet  to  learn. 


SOCIAL  SCIEN’CE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Association,  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  Newmarch,  Mr.  F. 
Hill  read  a paper  on  “Local  Taxation  and  Local 
Government,”  starting  with  the  proposition  that 
all  governments  were,  in  fact,  partnerships  for 
purposes  which  could  not  bo  achieved  by 
separate  action.  Mr.  Hill  proceeded  to  con- 
aider  whether  the  principles  that  applied  to 
ordinary  partnerships  could  not  bo  made  to 
apply  to  government  partnerships  also.  In 
ordinary  partnerebips  each  partner  contributed 
in  proportion  to  the  benefit  he  expected  to  derive, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  was  liia  share  of 
power.  Ho  applied  these  two  principles  to  local 
and  general  taxation  and  government.  Poor- 
rates,  highways,  bridges,  drainage,  and  ele- 
mentary education  he  made  local  charges,  but 
the  maintenance  of  prisons  and  police,  he 
thought,  devolved  upon  the  State.  With  good 
management  ho  thought  that  local  taxation  might 
be  diminished  to  the  extent  of  four  millions,  and 
that  tho  whole  cost  ought  to  bo  borne  by  the 
land,  which,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  liable, 
was,  he  held,  virtually  the  property  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Hill  argued  that,  except  for  paupers,  there 
should  bo  no  exemption  from  taxation,  making, 
however,  a_  distinction  between  permanent  and 
temporai’y  incomes.  He  would,  however,  levy 
special  taxes  on  house  and  coal  and  other  mine 
owners,  to  recoup  the  ratepayers  for  any  cost 
entailed  by  unhealthy  dwellings  or  ill-ventilated 
or  ilUprotected  mines,  in  consequence  of  the 
resulting  epidemics  or  accidents.'  He  would 
continue  the  income-tax,  and  assess  every  one 
except  the  actual  pauper.  Turning  to  local 
government,  he  would  abolish  all  magisterial 
financial  authority,  and  would  transfer  it  to  tho 
ratepayers. 

A short  discussion  ensued. 


THE  TRAFFIC  FOR  THE  LAW  COURTS. 

Sm, — The  new  Law  Courts  are,  I believe 
about  to  be  commenced,  and  must  unquestion- 
ably involve  an  immense  amount  of  heavy 
traffic — stone,  brick,  timber,  iron,  &c., — to  and  fro 
for  some  years  to  come. 

How  is  such  traffic  to  be  disposed  of,  so  as 
not  to  inconvenience  the  public,  and  so  as  to 
avoid  the  existing  streets  being,  as  it  were, 
choked  up  with  the  extra  carta,  wagons,  and 
other  vehicles  which  will  be  thrown  upon  them  ? 
It  is  a difficult  question  to  answer. 

If  the  extra  traffic  be  diverted  into  Fleet-stroet 
and  tho  Strand  (Temple-bar  intervening),  or 
Chancery-lane,  the  state  of  such  thoroughfares 
will  remind  one  of  the  condition  of  London 
Bridge,  with  the  traffic  across  it,  as  arranged 
years  ago. 

I suggest  that,  by  the  pulling  down  of  one  or 
two  houses  in  Holborn  and  on  the  west  side  of 
Great  Turnstile,  a new  direct  and  wide  street 
from  the  North  to  the  South  of  London  would 
be  formed  which  would  give  a direct  access  to  the 
site  of  the  new  Law  Courts;  thus, — vid  Red  Lion- 
street,  tho  north  side  of  Lincoln’s. inn-fields,  and 
Serle-street. 

A glance  at  the  map  of  London  will  show  the 
matter  at  once,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
notice  just  now,  when,  for  the  circumstances 
named,  the  existing  streets  are  likely  to  be  found 
insufficient.  A Ratepayer, 


THE  HACKNEY  DISTRICT  BOARD  OF 
WORKS  AND  THE  “BUILDER.” 

Toe  report  of  tho  Sanitary  Committee  of  the 
Hackney  District  Board  of  Works  is  now  before 
tho  public, tn  re  the  “HomesiuHomerton.”  If  we 
are  asked  to  accept  it  as  “a  minute  and  careful 
survey”  of  the  nuisances  we  exposed  and  pointed 
ont  by  name  and  locality,  the  labour  of  the 
committee  becomes  littio  less  than  a libel  on 
sanitary  inquiry  and  inspection. 

The  complaints  we  preferred  and  substantiated 
by  a painstaking  house-to-house  and  street-to- 

Btreet  visitation,  are  designated  as  “ exaggerated.” 

The  committee,  while  admitting  that  certain 
Quisances  exist  and  have  existed,  take  credit  for 
some  previous  vigilance  on  the  part  of  tho  officers 
5f  the  Board,  This  is  a poor  set-off  against 
aegligence,  made  patent  by  our  description  of 
ffie  district.  The  report  as  a whole  is  a 
.amentable  one,  and  exljibits  a confused  weak- 
aess  and,  shall  we  add,  incapacity  for  dealing 
vith  such  matters.  It  will  not  do  to  throw 
ihe  blame  on  bad  landlords,  or  to  excuse  ao- 
mmulatiouB  of  filth,  and  choked  drains,  by 
ittributing  them  to  tho  dirty  habits  of  the 
nhabitauts.  The  Nuisance  Removal  and  other 
lauitary  Acts  clearly  pi-ovido  for  removal  of 
'ffensivG  and  dangerous  nuisances  and  obstruc- 
ionsj  but  the  Hackney  Board  seem  to  be  of 


“PRO  ECCLESIA  DEI,” 

tB,— I drew  attention  recently  to  a singular  advertisc- 
t in  tho  Church  Times,  that  under  tho  above  heading 

•'  Who  will  send  one  ehilling  to  help  two  boys  to  restore 
a very  fine  old  rood-screen  in  Bicknoller  Cburch  P " 

The  vicar  writes  by  this  post  that  an  eminent  architect 
hat  the  matter  in  his  hands,  and  begs  me,  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  to  correct  the  mis-impression 
that  might  otherwise  occur  from  my  letter.  This  I readily 
do,  and  wish  every  success  to  the  fine  old  rood-screen. 
Your  readers  will  be  relieved  to  hear  that  it  has  other 
friends  and  champions  anxious  for  its  well-being  and  pre- 
servation, besides  the  “ two  boys."  H,  H. 


THE  NEW-ROAD  ENCROACHMENTS. 

Srn, — In  your  leading  article  of  last  week's  TuUder, 
giving  a history  of  the  New-road,  now  called  tho  Muryle- 
bone  and  Euston  roads,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
further  how  it  is  that  the  forecourts  are  now  ao  rapidly 
being  built  on,  seeing  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  the  road  was  laid  out  prohibits  any  building  being 
erected  thereon.  This  road,  if  lelt  in  its  original  state 
and  width,  would  be  tho  finest  in  London,  which  now 
requires  it  more  than  ever,  seeing  that  three  at  least  of  the 
main  hnes  of  railway  entering  London  abut  upon  it. 
My  object  in  writing  is  to  inquire  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre. 
vent  those  encroachments.  A.  M.  G. 


typhoid  poison  when  swallowed ; but  that  the  germs  caa 
he  introduced  iuto  the  system  through  the  air  is,  in  my 
opinion,  I will  not  say  impossible,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  problematical.  In  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  typhoid  which  have  come  under  my  care  in  tho 
hospital  and  elsewhere,  during  the  last  three  years,  the- 
diseese  could  be  clearly  traced  to  drinking  contaminated 
surface-water." 

Proper  drains,  as  Dr.  Latham  remarks,  should 
be  constructed,  and  these  should  bo  properly 
ventilated;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  inhabi. 
tants  should  only  use  water  which  is  sure  to  bo- 
free  from  sewage  contamination.  Fortunately 
for  Cambridge,  the  inhabitants  possess  this,  if 
they  chooso  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  there 
is  no  occasion  for  contaminated  well-water  being 
used  at  all.  The  waterworks  company  furnish 
an  abundant  and  constant  supply  of  pure  water 
from  the  chalk, — the  only  defect  being  its 
hardness,— quite  free  from  tho  possibility  of 
sewage  contamination.  The  number  of  cases  of 
typhoid  is  insignificant  of  late,  in  comparison 
with  what  existed  in  former  times,  when  the 
disease  was  known  as  “ Cambridge  fever.”  This 
must  be  attributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
waterworks. 

ARCHITECTS’  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE 
NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Tue  county  architect  for  Durham,  in  bis  last  report  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  thus  alludes  to  Lis  diflicultiea 
in  getting  the  several  county  jobs  under  bis  supervision 
completed  "As  I mentioned  in  my  lust  report,  although 
works  may  be  able  to  be  let,  it  is  impossible  to  get  them 
niiiBhed  uud  completed  in  any  reasonable  time.  Mate- 
rivals  and  labour  01  every  description  are  unprocurable,  and 
the  duties  of  the  engineer  or  architect  at  the  present  time 
(ho  being  generally  looked  upon  by  his  employers  as  the 
person  who  ought  and  must  push  on  the  work)  are  of  a 
most  disagreeable  and  arduous  description." 

The  unhappy  architect,  it  appears,  is  urged  on  to 
ooniplote  bridges,  police  statiops,  and  an  addition  to  tho 
county  prison. 

A brother  architect,  retained  for  the  enlargement  and 
^storation  of  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Giles,  city  of 
Durham,  has  to  meet  tbst  which  appears  to  be  a novel  and 
new  attitude  taken  up  by  masons  : for  tho  builder  who 
had  sent  in  tho  lowest  tender  has  since  withdrawn  from 
his  intention  to  contract  in  consequence  of  his  mason 
having  demanded  a sliding  scale  which  would  raise  the 
amount  of  his  sub-contract  in  proportion  to  any  increase 
that  might  arise.  Tho  job  has,  therefore,  been 
offered  to  and  accepted  by  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  York 
whose  tender,  although  330L  higher,  was  the  next  lowest 
upon  the  list. 

The  net  amount  of  this  contract  (including  chancel 
fittings,  2V)l.)  is  6,3934  Adding  to  this,  500  guineas 
architect's  fees,  salary  of  clerk  of  the  works,  and  sundries 
the  total  cost  of  the  church  wiD  be  about  7,0004,  which 
has  been  subscribed.  The  building  committee  is  to  have 
tho  benefit  of  the  sale  of  the  old  lead,  which  is  of  great 
thickness  and  weight. 

[If  the  opinion  of  the  retired  builder  be  of  weight,  the 
stonemasons’  wages  are  not  yet  settled;  but  it  is  their 
intention  to  demand  what  is  termed  eight  hours'  work, 
ght  hours'  play,  and  eight  shillings  a 


eight  hours'  rest, 
day.] 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OP 
CAMBRIDGE. 


In  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  local  Chronicle, 
Dr.  Latham  says, — 

“Whatever  doubt  may  exist  ns  to  some  of  the  theories 

•cgardiDg  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever,  no  one  at  all  con 
versBut  with  the  subject  will,  I think,  deny  that  thi 
readiest  and  surest  way  to  spread  the  disease  is  by  allowing 
sewage  containing  the  excrement  of  fever  patients  to  per- 
colate through  the  soil,  and  contaminate  the  drinking- 
water  in  the  wells  j and  that  this  mode  of  propagalic 
abundantly  provided  for  in  Cambridge  there  is  ample 
evidence.  In  a report  presented  to  the  British  Association 
in  Liverpool,  in  1870,  it  stated  ' that  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Cambridge,  as  regards  its  sewerage  and  drainage,  is 
exceedingly  bad.  The  outlets  of  the  public  and  private 
sowers  are  all  under  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
of  tho  Cam ; consequently  the  sewage  is  baoJeed  up  by  tho 
sewers  for  a considerable  distance,  and  the  subsoil  is  con- 
stantly saturated  with  both  water  and  sewage  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town.’  ....  Can  it  be  wondered  at  if  outbreaks 
of  typhoid  fever  are  frequent  here  ? It  is,  moreover,  well 
known  that  water  contaminated  with  sewage,  provided  it 
does  not  contain  typhoid  excreta,  may  be,  and  often  is, 
for  a considerable  period,  used  for  drinking,  without  any 
injurious  results  ; and  in  this  way  many  districts  in  Cam- 
bridge where  tho  people  use  contaminated  water  escape 
fever  for  a time  ; outlet  one  single  fever  patient  be  intro- 
duced into  the  district,  let  the  excreta  find  their  way  iuto 
the  sewers,  and  so  iuto  the  wells,  and  then  those  who  use 
tho  water  are  soon  conscious  of  the  deadly  poison  it 
contains." 

Again  he  says, — 

“The  evidence  which  has  hitherto  been  advanced  by 
medical  authorities,  to  show  that  typhoid  can  be  contracted 
by  breathing  contaminated  air,  or  air  loaded  with  sewage- 
gas,  is  very  far  from  conclusive.  Foul  air  may  produce 
other  diseases,  and  by  its  lowering  effect  upon  the  consti- 
tution, may  rendtr  individuals  more  suseptiblo  to  the 


WASTE  AND  CONSTANT  SERVICE 
WATER  SUPPLY. 

A P.APKR  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Deacon,  th© 
Liverpool  borough  engineer,  to  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  committee  of  the  Association  of 
; Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers,  in  the  Council 
Chamber  at  Liverpool,  in  which  he  stated  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  inducements  to  under- 
bake systematically  tho  prevention  of  waste  j 
next,  Lis  experience  as  to  the  working  of  the 
district  waste-water  metei’  system,  and  the  re- 
sults. The  best  form  of  the  waste-water  meter,, 
he  said, — 

“consists  essentially  of  a vertical  tube  lined  with  brass, 
and  equal  in  diameter  at  tho  upper  end— where  it  ia- 
connected  with  the  inlet  from  the  main— to  the  diameter 
of  that  main,  but  larger  at  its  lower  end.  In  the  tube  is 
a horizontal  disc  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  main,  with  a 
vertical  spindle  on  the  centre  of  its  upper  face,  from  the 
end  of  which  the  disc  is  huug  by  a fine  wire  passing  out  at 
the  top  of  the  tube  through  a brass  gland.  This  wire  is 
connected  above  with  a counter  balance  weight,  which, 
when  the  water  is  at  rest,  retains  the  disc  at  the  top  of  the 
tube,  which  it  completely  fills. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  if  water  is  cansed  to  fiow  through 
the  instrument,  tho  disc  will  find  somewhere  in  the  tube  a 
position  which  it  will  retain  until  the  veloeity  of  the  water 
changes.  Tho  lower  end  of  the  conical  tube  being  about 
double  the  area  of  tho  main,  no  obstruction  to  the  flow 
take  place,  such  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in  all 
piston  meters,  while  tho  motion  for  any  given  incremeut 
of  velocity  near  the  top,  or  place  of  minimum  flow,  can  bo 
made  equal  to,  or  even  greater  than,  that  due  to  an  equal 
increment  at  tho  bottom  or  point  of  maximum  flow,  so 
that  its  sensitiveness  is  not  diminished  at  low  velocities— a 
feature  which  is  unattainable  in  any  meters  constructed 

the  turbine  or  analogous  principles." 

The  process  of  detecting  the  various  kinds  of 
waste,  and  the  system  to  bo  ultimately  adopted 
ia  order  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  were  then 
described,  and  the  paper  thus  concludes  : — 

“ The  work  can  easily  be  performed  by  two  meter  in- 
spectors  and  two  boys,  with  the  reserve  of  one  inspector 
and  one  boy,  who,  in  addition,  will  wind  up  the  clocks, 
and  do  any  other  necessary  work  in  connexion  with  tho 
meters. 

Any  district,  tho  consumption  in  which  the  diagrams 
brought  in  show  to  have  increased  unduly,  will  be  oi- 
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eladed  from  the  general  inspection,  and  omitted  bj  the 
ordinary  meter  inspector.  Two  or  three  special  in- 
apectors  will  at  once  be  sent  into  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a few  days’  work,  or  even  less,  will  generally  bring  it 
back  to  its  normal  condition. 

The  advantage  of  such  a system  is  manifest.  'tVithout 
it,  waste-water  inspectors  discover  only  superficial  de- 
fects, and  spend  their  time  equally  on  good  and  bad 
ground ; but  the  beat  evidence  of  its  value  is  the  unpre- 
cedented success  which  is  attending  its  adoption  in  Liver- 
pool. 

I do  not  DOW  propose  to  speak  of  what  I really  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  here,  tut  the  result  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  is,  that  out  of  a population  within  the  borough 
of  about  600,000  persons  with  eight  to  ten  hours’  supply, 
and  without  the  borough  of  about  125,000  persons  with 
constant  supply,  taking  in  each  case  about  21  gallons  a 
head  (eicluding  only  water  used  for  trade  purposes),  wo 
commenced  work  in  a district  within  the  borough  of  31,000 
persons,  who  were  taking  only  lOi  gallons  a head  in  the 
eight  or  ten  hours,  aud  33i  gallons  per  head  per  day,  when 
on  constant  service,  and  that  we  have  given  and  continued 
the  constant  service,  and  reduced  the  consumption  to  12-17 
gallons  per  head  per  day,  which  is  maintained  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.” 


RESTORATION  OF  BATK  ABBEY. 

TriE  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Bath,  has  just  been  held. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  the  rector  has  been  a 
liberal  contributor.  The  work  was  originally 
divided  into  three  portions,  the  choir  being  used 
for  divine  worship  while  the  nave  was  restored. 
The  nave  was  first  used  for  service  in  com- 
memoration of  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  whole  church  was  first  used  for 
the  inaugural  service  of  the  late  Church  Con. 
gross.  The  sum  of  21,0001.  has  already  been 
disbursed,  and  several  thousands  more  are  re- 
quired  to  complete  the  work.  The  restoration 
has  embraced  the  reparation  of  the  exterior 
masonry  and  the  roof;  the  strengthening  of  the 
foundations  of  the  pillars  in  the  nave,  the  sub- 
stitution of  a groined  stone  roof  for  a plaster 
one,  the  reseating  with  carved  oak  the  whole 
area  of  the  church,  the  providing  at  a cost  of 
8001.  of  a corporation  pew,  the  removal  of  all 
tablets  from  the  fioor  and  fixing  them  on  the 
walls,  the  removal  of  galleries  in  the  choir,  the 
substitution  of  an  ornate  pulpit  for  the  old  one, 
and  a new  system  of  lighting  and  heating.  Mr. 
March,  a Dissenter,  undertook  to  collect  funds 
for  an  east  window,  and  has  accomplished  the 
work,  and  left  a balance  in  hand. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Collapse  of  a Tunnel  near  Merthyr. — An  acci- 
dent  has  occurred  in  the  tunnel  between  Merthyr 
Tydvil  and  Aberdare,  on  the  Vale  of  Neath, 
Groat  Western  Railway.  This  tunnel  is  about 
two  miles  in  length.  It  passes  through  the 
mountain  at  an  elevation  of  about  500  ft.  from 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  intersects  many  of 
the  coal  measures.  Indeed,  several  years  ago, 
the  colliers  working  a neighbouring  colliery  had 
got  under  the  tunnel  in  the  excavations,  and 
were  so  close  to  the  roadway  that  they  could 
hear  the  trains  rolling  over  it  distinctly.  The 
excavations  of  coal  have  proceeded,  aud  it  is 
supposed  the  cavities  thus  formed  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  bed  of  the  tunnel.  A pas- 
senger train  from  Swansea  to  Merthyr  had  a very 
Barrow  escape.  It  passed  in  safety ; but  a goods 
train  which  followed  it  half  an  hour  afterwards 
became  blocked,  and  it  was  found  that  the  tunnel 
had  collapsed,  the  locomotive  half  burying  itself 
in  the  ddhris.  Although  there  were  continual 
falls,  the  engineers  cleared  for  a train,  and  the 
passengers  were  in  their  places  awaiting  the 
signal,  when  suddenly  alarming  news  was 
received  that  nearly  a hundred  yards  more  of  the 
tunnel  had  fallen  in,  and  traffic  could  not  he 
restored  for  several  days.  Meantime  the  traffic 
had  to  be  carried  over  the  Taff  Railway  to 
Quaker’s-yard  Junction. 

Fall  of  a Mill-jioor,  near  Eohnfirtli,  during  a 
Sale. — A serious  accident  has  occurred  at  Bot- 
toms Mill,  near  Holmfirth,  where  a sale  of  ma- 
chinery and  effects  was  taking  place.  As  the 
sale  was  drawing  to  a close,  the  auctioneer 
entered  the  shoddy-room,  at  the  end  of  the  mill, 
in  which  were  a pair  of  pattern-looms  and  a fear- 
nought for  sale.  A number  of  persons  pushed 
into  the  room,  and  some  others  were  about  to 
enter,  when  the  floor  gave  way  with  a loud 
crash,  and  most  of  the  occupants,  together  with 
the  machinery,  fell  into  the  room  underneath,  a 
distance  of  about  10  ft.  Many  persons  were 
injured. 

Accident  with  Petroleum  at  Ulm. — A frightful 
accident  has  just  occurred  in  the  theatre  of  Ulm 
through  the  use  of  petroleum.  Twenty.fonr 
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lamps  attached  to  the  chandelier  suspended  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  house  exploded  while  the  per- 
formance was  going  on,  and  the  flaming  liquid 
fell  in  a shower  on  the  spectators,  amongst 
whom  were  a considerable  number  of  ladies.  In 
an  instant  the  dresses  of  some  twenty  of  them 
were  in  a blaze,  and  produced  serious  burns. 
One  of  the  ladies  expired  afewhours afterwards. 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  Prince  Consort  Memorial  at  Fdinburgh. — 
The  red  granite  pedestal,  which  forms  no  unim- 
portnnt  feature  of  this  monument,  will,  the 
Weekly  Scotsman  anticipates,  be  generally  recog- 
nised as  probably  the  noblest  piece  of  polished 
granite  work  in  the  kingdom.  Messrs.  Mac- 
donald,  Field,  & Co,,  of  the  Aberdeen  Granite 
Works,  he  says,  had  been  preserving  au  enormous 
block, — the  largest  ever  met  with  in  their 
quarries, — in  the  expectation  that  it  might  be 
wanted  to  give  due  dignity  to  an  important 
national  work.  When  at  length  the  order  was 
given,  the  firm  lost  no  timo  in  proceeding  to  its 
execution.  The  working  of  three  such  heavy 
stones  as  form  the  upper  portion  of  the 
pedestal, — weighing  respectively  22,  20,  and  18 
tons, — has  necessarily  entailed  much  labour  and 
anxiety.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
the  three  npper  stones  : — 

Ft.  In.  Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 

Cornice  12  1 x 6 10  x 2 2 

Dado  10  1 X ■!  10  x 4 4 

Base  11  5x62x22 

The  pedestal  was  put  up  by  Messrs.  Beattie  & 
Sons,  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Macdonald 
& Co.’s  foreman. 

Oxford  Diocesan  Wilberforce  JiPemorial. — The 
following  statement  has  been  issued  by  the  Rev. 
J.  n.  Ashurst,  of  Waterstock  Rectory,  Oxon,  the 
hon.  secretary  of  the  fund : — 

“ As  I have  heen  asked  by  several  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  Oxford  Diocesan  Wilberforce  Memorial  to  tell  them 
how  the  work  is  progressing,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1873  the  following  amount  had  heen 
promised ; — For  general  purposes,  3,91-li.  3s. ; for  statue, 
123).  3s.;  for  missionary  studentship,  182).  12d. ; for 
endowment,  35). : total,  4,259).  18s.  The  committee  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon  all  idea  of  a statue,  as  the 
amount  promised  leaves  no  hope  of  their  being  able  to 
carry  out  that  part  of  the  scheme  in  a satisfactory  manner. 
They  propose,  however,  in  lieu  of  a statue,  to  erect  a 
bishop^s  throuo  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  towards 
which  upwards  of  300).  have  been  already  subscribed  ; if 
they  could  obtain  about  700).  more,  a handsome  throne 
might  be  erected,  bearing  some  inscription  and  carving 
to  identify  it  with  Bishop  Wilberforce,  which  would  form 
a suitable  addition  to  the  rest  of  the  new  work.  The  com- 
mittee feel  justified  in  beginning  to  build  a chapel  at 
Cuddesdon  College,  and  hope  to  obtain  the  necessary 
plans  and  specifications  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  the  dio- 
cesan architect,  as  soon  as  he  returns  from  the  Continent. 
The  committee  are  sorry  that  the  scheme  for  a mis- 
sionary studentship  at  Cuddesdon  College  has  not  been 
more  liberally  responded  to.  At  least  2,50C).  would  be 
required  to  found  one  studentship  of  100).  a year.” 

The  Lancashire  Statue  Memorial  of  the  late 
Lord  Derby. — The  balance-sheet  and  subscrip- 
tion-list of  the  Lancashire  statue  memorial  of 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  erected  in  Miller  Park, 
Preston,  and  unveiled  on  Whit-Tuesdny  last, 
shows  that  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions  and 
bank  interest  was  2,5741.  10s.  8d.,  and  that  the 
statue,  pedestal,  and  erection  cost  3,535J.  5s.; 
printing,  advertising,  and  other  expenses 
amounted  to  361.  11s.  8J.;  leaving  a balance  re- 
maining  in  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank  of 
21.  14s.  The  subscription-list  includes  about 
500  sums  from  the  gentry  and  tradesmen  of, 
Lancashire,  together  with  the  penny  subscrip-  ' 
tions  of  90,000  working  men.  The  statue  is  the  : 
work  of  Mr.  Noble,  of  London,  and  is  considered 
a good  likeness  of  the  late  earl.  The  pi’orainent  ■ 
site  selected  for  it  makes  the  statue  a conspicuous 
object  to  travellers  entering  Preston  by  rail  from 
all  parts  of  the  South  of  England. 


CHURCn.BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ramsgate. — The  memorial  stone  of  St.  Paul’s 
new  Mission  Church  has  been  laid  by  the  Bishop 
Suffragan  of  Dover.  The  locality  in  which  the 
church  is  situated  is  that  part  of  the  town  inha- 
bited  by  a dense  population  of  the  poorer  class, — 
near  the  top  of  King-street, — for  whom  a place 
of  worship  bad  been  long  felt  to  be  a pressing 
want,  which  will  now  be  supplied  by  the  erec- 
tion of  this  mission  church.  The  architect  of 
the  new  church  (which  will  be  63  ft,  long  and 
27  ft.  wide)  is  Mr.  R.  Wheeler,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Smith  & Son, 
of  Ramsgate.  • 

Barlavington. — Barlavington  Church,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Barlton  Down,  has  been  reopened 
for  divine  service.  The  church  itself  is  Early 
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English,  and  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel, 
with  side  aisle.  The  whole  fabric,  at  consider- 
able cost,  has  undergone  a reparation.  The 
external  walls  have  been  cleaned  and  pointed,  a 
south  aisle  entirely  rebuilt,  a new  open  roof 
added,  nearly  all  the  windows  redressed  with 
Pulborougli  stone,  all  quoins  made  good,  a new 
chaucel-arch  built,  the  windows  filled  with 
cathedral  tinted  glass,  a stone  bell-gable  erected, 
and  the  whole  church  repaved  with  Minton  tiles. 

The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  defrayed  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

Chipping. — The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has 
reopened  the  ancient  parish  church  of  Chipping, 
which  has,  for  a year  and  a half,  been 
closed  for  restoration.  Excepting  the  chancel, 
the  whole  of  the  church — comprising  the  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  tower  and  south 
porch — has  been  restored  by  subscription,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hibbert,  of  Preston.  Hia 
report,  which  estimated  necessary  repairs  at 
l,500i.,  was  submitted  to  the  landowners  and 
parishioners,  and  the  response  was  so  good  that 
not  only  were  the  authorities  in  a position  to 
commission  Mr.  Hibbert  to  proceed  with  the 
work,  but  also  to  enlarge  bis  original  scheme  so 
as  to  include  the  erection  of  a new  vestry  and 
the  re-seating  of  the  aisles,  it  having  been  before 
intended  to  fill  them  with  the  old  oak  benches, 
and  only  re-seat  the  nave.  This  increased  the 
estimate  to  1,8001.,  which  sum  was  promised 
before  the  commencement  of  the  work.  On 
tho  removal  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  and 
north  aisle,  it  was  found  that  the  timber  was 
too  far  decayed  to  bo  pnt  on  again,  and  the 
leaning  of  the  walls  led  to  an  examination  of 
their  foundations,  which  were  discovered  to 
be  only  2 ft.  deep,  whereas  interments  had 
been  made  to  the  depth  of  6 ft.  close  to  them  on 
both  sides.  A new  roof  and  tho  rebuilding  of 
the  walls  were  now  absolutely  necessary,  which 
farther  increased  the  cost  to  2,5001.  In  tho 
rebuilding,  the  church  has  lost  none  of  its 
ancient  character,  the  architect  preserving  tho 
old  features.  The  tower  arch  has  been  opened 
out,  and  the  tower  window  now  contributes  to 
the  improved  appearance  of  the  interior.  This 
latter  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  mainly 
by  private  subscription,  by  Fon-est  & Co.,  the 
subjects  being  coats  of  arms.  The  nave  and 
north  aisle  have  now  open-timbered  roofs  of 
pitch  pine,  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
building ; and  the  oak  roof  of  the  south  aisle  has 
been  cleaned.  The  windows  are  filled  with 
diamond-shaped  panes  of  cathedral-tinted  glass. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  Haslingden  flag,  and 
the  walls  externally  have  been  cleared  of  white- 
wash, and  pointed  with  cement.  The  contracts 
were  let  to  the  following: — Stonework,  Messrs. 
Sparling  & Lamb,  Preston;  woodwork,  Messrs.  f 
Charnley,  Coulthnrst,  Helme,  & Uowson,  Chip-  ' 
ping;  plastering,  Mr.  Blake,  Preston;  slating, 
Messi's.  Cooper  & Fletcher,  Chipping  and  Rib- 
Chester;  plumbing,  Mr.  Dewhurst,  Preston; 
heating,  Mr.  Seward,  Preston;  glazing,  Mr. 
Walmsley,  Preston.  The  lectern  is  of  English 
oak,  made  by  Mr.  Tomlison,  Preston. 

Westoji-super-Mare. — Loxton  Church  has  been 
re-opened.  Tho  old  pews  have  been  removed, 
and  open  low  benches  substituted ; also  the 
flooring  has  been  taken  up  and  replaced  with 
ornamental  tile  flooring.  The  old  stone  pulpit, 
supported  on  a corbel,  carved  in  the  form  of  a 
grotesque  figure,  bad  been  moved  at  some  time 
from  its  original  position  ; the  pulpit  was  there- 
fore  taken  down,  restored,  and  re-erected  in  a 
position  nearer  to  tho  chancel  screen.  Illnminated 
texts  have  been  employed  as  a decoration  to  the 
walls,  and  standards  for  candles  are  ranged 
down  the  central  aisle.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Harvey,  contractor,  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  under  tho  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Ponton  & Gouch,  architects. 

Poorstock. — West  Milton  Church  has  heen 
consecrated.  The  new  church  is  in  the  Early 
English  style  of  architecture,  and  is  built  of 
native  stone  obtained  at  the  local  quarries  of 
Nettlecombe.  Tho  dressings  are  of  Bath  stone. 
Tho  edifice  occupies  a prominent  position,  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  luxuriant  dales. 
The  structure  comprises  a nave,  chancel,  vestry, 
and  baptistery;  the  external  dimensions  being, — 
nave,  55  ft.  6 in.  long,  25  ft.  3 in.  wide ; chancel, 

26  ft.  6 in.  long,  20  ft.  9 in.  wide;  height  from 
ground  to  eaves,  16  ft.  6 in.  On  the  souih  side 
of  tho  nave  the  church  is  entered  by  a porch,  on 
the  east  side  of  which  rises  a tower  about  30  ft. 
in  height,  and  which  is  intended  to  receive,  when, 
the  funds  will  allow  the  work  to  be  done,  a turret 
or  spire.  Bridgwater  tiles  cover  all  the  roofs, 
the  tiling  formed  in  bands,  alternately  plain  and 
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irnaraental,  with  an  ornamental  tile  crcBting  on 
.ho  top,  and  four  small  Bath  stone  crosses 
311  the  main  roof  and  porch.  The  floor  is  laid 
►vith  encaustic  tiles  supplied  by  Messrs.  Maw 
& Co.  The  whole  of  the  plans  for  the 
structure  were  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Hans- 
ford, son  of  Mr.  Hansford,  of  Powerstock ; 
and  the  carving  was  mainly  done  by  Mr.  B. 
Grassby,  ecclesiastical  sculptor,  of  Dorchester^ 
The  architectural  advice  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay, 
of  Weymouth,  was  also  obtained,  and  that  gentle- 
man presented  the  Portland  stone  steps. 

Cleohurij  ilortimer. — The  churcli  has,  for  the 
last  six  weeks,  been  undergoing  partial  restora- 
tion. A chancel,  50  ft.  long;  a chantry,  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas  j a nave,  a tower  100  ft.  high, 
with  north  and  south  aisles  of  five  bays,  a 
southern  porch,  and  a high  spire  of  wood,  form 
a specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  parishioners 
have  cleared  the  first  bay  of  its  pews  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  end  ; they  have  laid  the 
floor  with  encaustic  tiles,  scraped  the  arches  and 
pillars,  and,  we  believe,  are  about  to  replace  the 
pews  with'  open  seats,  when  they  can  raise 
sufficient  funds.  A carved  roof,  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  hidden  by  a flat  ceiling,  and  deal 
pews  aud  a western  gallery  still  disfigure  the 
church. 

Lewes. — The  new  cemetery  for  the  united 
parishes  of  all  Saints  and  St.  Thomas-it-Becketb- 
in-the-Cliff,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  Tiie  new  burial-ground  is 
situated  ill  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  and  imme. 
diately  adjoins  the  cemetery  of  St.  Michael’s. 
It  contains  about  two  acres,  has  been  walled  in, 
and  laid  out,  with  a broad  winding  path  in  the 
centre.  The  eastern  portion  is  that  which  is 
consecrated  for  the  interment  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Near  the  lower  end  two 
mortuary  chapels  have  been  erected,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  Fuller,  architect,  the  builder 
being  Mr.  Punker,  of  the  Cliffe.  The  chapels 
aro  similar,  forming  a Gothic  atnictnre  of  red 
brick,  with  atone  facings,  in  tho  Early  English 
style  of  architectui'e.  They  are  connected  by 
an  arched  covered  entrance,  surmounted  by  a 
turret. 

Eighton  Batiks.  — The  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas  at  Eighton  Banks  has  been  enriched 
at  various  times,  although  it  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a poor  population.  Some  four  years 
ago,  tho  wife  of  tho  respected  vicar  originated 
a scheme  for  decorating  the  interior.  The  first 
idea  was  to  fill  the  east  window  with  stained 
glass,  which  was  duly  accomiilished.  After  a 
time  a reredos,  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
aud  painted  by  that  lady,  was  placed  in  the 
church.  Since  then,  the  whole  of  the  interior 
has  been  decorated,  and  now  eight  stained-glass 
windows  have  been  erected.  The  choir  have 
placed  four  of  the  windows  containing  tho  acts 
of  meroy.  The  churchwardens  have  given 
another  window,  with  the  subject — “The  Call  of 
St.  Peter.”  The  next  window,  containing  the 
release  of  St.  Peter  from  prison,  is  the  gift  of 
working  men ; and  the  other  two,  “ Eunice 
teaching  Timothy,”  and  “ Raising  the  Widow’s 
Son,”  the  gift  of  the  vicar  and  his  wife. 


goolis  Uccitljjl). 

T/ie  Maclise  Bortrait  Gallery ; with  Notices 
chiejiy  hy  the  late  William  Maginn,  LL.D. 
Edited  by  Williaii  B.vtks,  B.A.  London: 
Cbatto  & Windus,  Successors  to  John  Camden 
Hotten. 

The  bringing  together  of  the  series  of  portraits 
of  illustrious  literary  characters  originally 
published  in  Fraser's  Magazine  between  the 
years  1830  and  1838  was  an  excellent  idea. 
Mr.  William  Bates,  of  Birmingham,  suggested 
it  in  Notes  and  Queries  in  1871,  and  the  late 
enterprising  Mr.  Camden  Hotten  took  up  the 
suggestion,  obtained  Mr.  Bates’s  co-operation, 
and  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution.  He  was  not 
permitted  to  see  the  publication  of  the  volume, 
but  his  successors  in  Piccadilly  have  carried  out 
tho  work  to  completion,  and  by  this  time  have, 
wo  believe,  nearly  sold  off  the  edition  printed. 
It  is  a large,  baudsome,  and  most  attractive 
volume,  and  leaves  us  but  this  one  regret,  that 
it  was  not  made  two,  so  that  the  additional  notes 
by  the  editor  might  have  been  less  “ solid,”  and 
easier  to  read.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  review 
this  book  j it  is  so  difficult  to  leave  off  reading 
it : to  those  who  knew  the  men  and  women 
depicted  it  has  a fascination  that  can  scarcely 
be  described.  A large  majority  wo  ourselves 
know ; many  of  them  intimately,  acd  with 


warmest  regard,  and  we  could  supplement  with 
scores  of  notes  the  information,  skit,  and  criticism 
here  given.  The  group  shown  in  the  cartoon 
marked  “ A few  of  the  F.S.A.s,”  including 
“ Athenian  Aberdeen,”  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  Old 
Carlisle,  Bowyer  Nichols,  the  kindly-hearted 
Jerdan,  Rosser,  of  the  Byronic  collar  and  Hessian 
boots;  Crofton  Croker;  Caley ; Hallam,  of  tho 
“Middle  Ages”;  and  some  others,  we  have 
seen  actually  so  placed,  and  in  similar  con- 
clave, scores  of  times.  All  these  have 
passed  away  without  exception.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  eminent  persons  illustrated  by 
Maclise’s  rapid  and  truthful  pencil  (much 
more  truthful,  by  the  way,  than  the  pen 
of  Maginn,  always  prejudiced,  and  sometimes 
wicked),  but  very  few  remain.  These  include, 
— and  loug  may  we  be  able  to  say  so, — Mrs. 
Norton,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  D’Israeli,  Thos.  Carlyle, 
George  Cruikshank,  Harrison  Aiuswortli,  and 
J.  B.  Buckstone. 

Wo  should  not  do  justice  if  we  omitted  to  say 
that  Mr.  Bates  has  done  his  part  ably,  and  that 
the  value  of  this  moat  interesting  series  of  pen 
and  pencil  sketches  is  much  increased  by  the 
notices  and  observations  contributed  by  him. 

The  printing  of  the  book  (by  Messrs.  Wyman) 
also  deserves  commendation. 


Sliscillanja. 

■Working  Men's  College. — At  the  winter 
conversazione  of  the  members  of  this  Institution, 
held  at  the  College  in  Great  Ormond-street, 
Mr.  T.  Hughes,  M.P.,  the  Principal  of  tho  College, 
addressed  a few  words  of  welcome  to  the  guests 
of  the  evening,  expressing  his  gratification 
and  that  of  the  council  at  tho  attendance 
of  BO  many  of  tho  old  friends  and  for- 
racr  students  of  tho  college,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  now  constituted  its  alumni.  That 
was  a proof  that  the  collegiate  character  of  this 
Institution,  which  was  always  a part  of  its  de- 
sign,  had  been  preserved.  They  had  the  pleasure 
of  the  presence  of  the  heads  of  two  correspond, 
ing  associations — Mrs.  Matheson,  who  conducted 
the  newly-establ'shed  Working  Women’s  College, 
and  who  was  endeavouring  to  sot  up  a system 
of  joint  classes  with  this  college ; and  also 
Dr.  Christian,  the  head  of  the  Ipswich  Working 
Men’s  College,  of  the  success  of  which  it  was  suffi- 
dent  to  say  that  Lb  numbered  1,100  members. 
He  was  glad  to  say  that  all  the  classes  were  in 
excellent  working  condition,  and  especially  the 
art  class,  which  was  as  advanced  and  steady  in 
its  development  as  when  Mr.  Ruakin,  its  first 
supervisor,  left  it.  He  had  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Lowes  Dickenson  had  painted  a portrait  of 
the  late  and  the  first  Principal  of  the  College, 
the  Rev.  F.  Maurice,  which  would  be  hung  in  a 
conspicuous  position  on  its  walls. 

The  Sewage  Scheme  at  Buutiogford. — 
A memorial  having  been  presented  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  from  a large  number  of  the 
rate-payers  of  Buntiugford,  against  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme  of  Messrs.  Smith  & Austin,  about 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Rural  Sauitary Authority 
for  draining  tho  town,  Mr.  R.  Rawliuson, 
C.E.,C.B.,the.Govemment  inspector,  attended  at 
tho  Board-roomof  tho  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
and  made  inquiries  into  the  subject  matter  of 
the  memorial,  hearing  all  persons  entitled  to  be 
heard  upon  it.  Mr.  Rawlinson  visited  the  site 
of  the  proposed  works,  in  company  with  the 
engineers  and  other  gentlemen.  Tho  result 
of  tho  inquiry  will  no  doubt  shortly  be  made 
known. 

Kailway  Station  Extension  at  Leeds. — 
The  North-Eastern  and  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Companies  are  promoting  a Bill,  jointly, 
for  the  enlargement  of  their  joint  station  at 
Leeds.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  it  for  about 
1,G98  ft.  in  one  direction,  and  225  ft.  in  another. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  make  a new  approach  to 
the  station  out  of  Boar-lane,  and  to  stop  up  part 
of  a small  neighbouring  street.  Mr.  T.  E.  Harri- 
son, C.E.,  estimates  the  cost  of  the  works  at 
209,3511.  for  the  extension  of  the  station,  and 
40,0951.  for  the  new  street,  or  a total  of  249,4461. 
The  two  companies  propose  by  tho  Bill  to  raise, 
each,  125,0001.  in  new  share  capital  for  tho  pur- 
poses  of  the  Bill,  and  41,0001.  by  loans. 

The  "Walker  Art  Crallery,  Liverpool. — 
It  has  been  decided  by  the  Liverpool  Council 
that  tho  New  Art  Gallery  be  called  the  “ Walker 
Gallery,”  in  honour  of  the  present  mayor,  who 
has  provided  the  funds  for  its  erection,  and  that 
it  shall  be  placed  adjoining  the  Free  Library  and 
Museum, 


Labourers’  Cottages. — The  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth has,  in  a letter  to  the  Times,  taken  up 
the  subject  of  labourers’  cottages.  His  lordship 
admits  that  farmers  in  the  South  and  West  of 
England  now  find  a difficulty  in  getting  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  labour  to  cultivate  their  farms, 
and  are  beginning  to  put  pressure  on  their 
landlords  to  provide  comfortable  cottages  and 
gardens,  so  as  to  attract  labourers  to  their 
employment.  The  remedy  which  Lord  Ports- 
mouth suggests  is,  that  Government  should 
advance  loans  to  landlords  at  low  interest. 
“ Why  not,”  he  asks,  “advance  1001.  for  every 
dwelling  containing  a minimum  amount  of 
space,  with  four  rooms,  and  complying  with 
certain  sanitary  requirements,  built  substan- 
tially of  brick,  stone,  or  concrete,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  county  surveyor,  whose  fee  for 
inspection  might  be  fixed  by  the  magistrates 
at  Quarter  Sessions  ? Let  it  be  a first  charge 
on  property,  like  a drainage  loan,  and  the 
interest  could  be  collected  by  the  officers  of  the 
Inland  Revenue.”  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
Lord  Portsmouth  observes,  that  the  question 
more  particularly  affects  the  small  landowner, 
who  has  to  meet  the  pressure  with  only  small 
resources. 

Lord  George  Manners’s  Partnership 
Farming.  — It  will  be  remembered  that,  more 
than  a year  ago,  Mr.  Brand,  M.P.  for  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
proposed  to  tho  labourers  on  his  estate  in 
Sussex  to  become  partners  in  his  farming  pro- 
jects, Lord  G.  Manners,  the  brother  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  and  senior  member  for  the  county, 
has,  since  Michaelmas,  1872,  taken  the  labourers 
on  his  Ditton  Lodge  Farm  Tiolens  volens  into 
partnership.  Lord  George  does  not  expect  his 
agricultural  labourers  to  contribute  anything 
during  years  in  which  ho  may  farm  at  a loss, 
but  ho  is  satisfied  with  5 per  cent,  interest  on 
Lis  capital,  and  5 per  cent,  as  profit,  dividing  the 
surplus  amongst  the  labourers  and  himself  in 
two  equal  proportions.  The  share  of  the  labour- 
ers for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas  last  is 
dGl.  ISs.  3d.,  which  will  bo  about  3i.  a head. 
Lord  George  has  paid  bis  labourers  their  ordinary 
wages,  the  item  for  labour  being  G75L  8s.  3d. 
His  lordship  anticipates  that  in  an  unfavourable 
year  his  loss  will  be  nothing  so  great  as  it  would 
be  but  for  this  arrangement. 

Acts  of  ParHament  and  Contracts  for 
Water. — The  readers  of  tho  Builder  may  re- 
member a paragraph  in  which  a liberal-minded 
citizen  of  Bishop  Auckland,  feeling  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  ofi'ered  to  supply  the  town 
with  good  water  for  the  next  twenty.five  years 
at  an  expense  of  lO,000Z.  to  himself.  The  sub- 
ject  has  again  been  brought  forward  before  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  tho  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing legal  opinion,  “ that,  according  to  tho  10th 
and  11th  Viet.  cap.  34,  section  122,  the  Local 
Board  could  not  contract  with  any  person  for 
water-supply  for  any  longer  term  than  throe 
years;  and  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1818,  no 
contract  could  be  entered  into  above  lOOZ.  with- 
out public  notice  inviting  tenders.  Mr.  Duff's 
offer  was  for  twenty.five  years,  and  from  the 
nature  of  it,  it  was  quite  clear  that  such  a con. 
tract  could  not,  from  its  extent,  be  entered  into 
by  the  Board,  however  advantageous  it  would  be 
to  tho  district.”  This  decision  has  finally  put 
an  end  to  the  generous  offer. 

The  London  Gas  Movement. — At  the  last 
week’s  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  Mr.  Freeman  introduced  a numerous  and 
influential  deputation  from  the  parishioners  of 
Kensington,  who  presented  a memorial  protesting 
against  the  proposed  increase  in  tho  price  of  gas 
by  tho  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company.  Mr. 
Gordon,  on  behalf  of  the  deputation,  said  prior 
to  1872  the  district  of  Kensington  was  supplied 
by  the  Western  Gas  Company  with  20-caudle 
gas  at  Ss.  per  1,000  ft.  The  company  amal- 
gamated with  the  Chartered  Company.  The 
effect  of  this  amalgamation  was  that  the  com- 
pany had  given  notice  of  its  intention  to  raise 
the  price  of  gas  to  Gs.  5d.,  and  to  supply  23- 
candle  gas.  Tho  consumers  did  not  want  23- 
candio  gas.  He  contended  that  the  company 
had  an  unnecessarily  large  capital,  which  they 
expended  in  a most  reckless  manner.  Ho  hoped 
the  Board  would  use  all  its  influence  to  pre- 
vent  the  proposed  increase.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  the  Works  Committee  for  report. 

Sewage  of  Malvern. — The  Board  of  Great 
Malvern  have  sought  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton  upon  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  that 
town. 


liambeth  Palace.  — The  work  of  external 
restoration,  towhichwe  ha^e  before  now  alluded, 
approaches  its  completion.  The  whole  of  the 
brick  and  stonework  of  the  “Lollard’s  Tower” 
has  been  externally  renewed,  the  flooring  has 
been  repaired,  and  one  or  two  rooms  have  been 
subdivided,  in  order  to  pub  it  up  for  its  present 
purpose ; namely,  as  the  town  residence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  of  his  brother.  Canon 
Selwyn.  The  Morton  Tower,  or,  as  it  waa  for- 
merly  and  is  often  still  called,  the  “Great  Gate,” 
is  all  but  completed.  The  present  gateway, 
which  waslbuilt  in  A.D.  1490,  by  Cardinal  Morton, 
is  massive  in  size  and  of  great  strength,  and 
resembles  the  entrance  of  a cattle  rather  than  an 
episcopal  palace.  The  Archbishop  allows  the 
library  to  be  open  to  students,  and,  indeed, 
to  all  respectable  persons,  on  application,  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  in  the  year, 
vacations  excepted. 

St.  Marie’s  Bells,  Norfolk-row,  Shefaeld. 
A meeting  of  a committee  appointed  for  raising 
Bobscriptions  for  these  bells  has  been  held  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  Association  Rooms,  Paradise, 
square.  Canon  Walshaw,  R.  C.  rector  of  St. 
Marie’s,  presiding.  Mr.  Ellison  stated  that  he 
had  been  asked  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to 
request  Mr.  Hadfield,  his  Grace’s  architect,  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  cost  of  the  bells ; 
and  that  in  consequence  Mr.  Hadfield  had, 
amongst  other  firms,  applied  to  Messrs.  Mears  &, 
Stainbank,  who  had  supplied  the  largo  bell  now 
in  the  tower  j and  that  the  cost  of  seven  bells 
would  be  covered  if  a sum  of  600J.  were  sub. 
sciibed.  Messrs.  Hadfield  & Sou  were  instructed 
to  obtain  from  Messrs.  Mears  & Stainbank  esti- 
mates  and  full  particulars,  with  the  view  of 
ordering,  without  delay,  seven  brouze  bells,  to 
complete  a fall  peal  of  eight. 

Building  in  Sunderland  Park.— The  fol. 
lowing  letter  has  been  received  from  Alderman 
Reed  by  tho  Sunderland  town  council : — 

“As  a ratepayer  and  inhabitant  of  the  boroueh  of 
Hnnderlaod  I respectfully  give  you  noiice  that  in  caao  you 
should  proceed  to  erect  on  tho  Borough  Park  any  build- 
iDss,  to  be  used  as  a council  chamber  and  olhcee,  museum 
5^“  (as  intimated  by  your  aclvortiseraent  dated 

the  lath  day  of  November  last,  from  plana,  specificatioos, 
“y  building  for  auypurpoae  whatever,  I 
-fiT.  j ‘‘fihough  very  reluctantly,  forth- 

with to  adopt  such  legal  proceedings  ns  may  be  necessary 
to  restrain  you  from  doing  so.  The  resolution  of  the 
conncil,  dated  the  ith  day  ol  March,  18(13,  showe  that  the 
ground  referred  to  was  purchased  by  the  council,  to  be 
maintained,  laid  out,  and  planted  as  public  walks  and 
pleasure-grounds,  as  an  addition  to,  and  extension  of  the 
(then)  existing  park,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  and  tho 
council  daied  the  I9th  day  of  August 
18t)3,  also  shows  that  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Secretary 

was  pven  to  the  purchase  of  the  ground  for  such  purposes 
and  lor  such  purposes  only.” 


[Jax.  17, 1874. 


Bursting  of  a Reservoir  at  Festiniog. 

Oq  the  1st  iost.  there  was  an  extraordinary 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  so  that  foaming  torrents  came 
down  the  mountain-sides.  On  the  Dolwyddelan 
side  of  the  Rhiwybryfdir  quarries  there  were 
some  large  lakes,  or  reservoirs,  artificially  formed 
for  the  use  of  the  machinery  used  at  the  quarries. 
In  one  of  these — an  immense  reservoir — the 
water  burst  through  the  dam,  carrying  destruc- 
tion in  its  wake.  In  some  cottages,  which  were 
flooded,  two  children  were  drowned  in  their  sleep. 
There  were  about  thirty  men  working  that  night 
in  a mine  which  was  afterwards  flooded,  but 
owing  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  a young  man 
who  ran  there  in  time  to  warn  them  of  the 
catastrophe,  they  were  able  to  reach  a place  of 
safety,  and  in  a few  seconds  afeerwards  the 
mine  was  flooded. 


TENDERS 

For  certain  alterations  and  additions  to  Norfolk  Hot. 
Brighton.  Messrs.  Goully  A Gibhins,  architects 

HoOamls  (accepted)  £2,307  10  0 


For  decorations  to  Mitcham  Hall,  for  Mr.  S.  Ged- 
Mesars,  Stevenson  & Eobson,  architects.  Quantitiesl 
Mr.  G.  i>.  Taall'e 

.Arnold  £1,205  0 0 


For  warehouses.  St.  Bride-street,  for  Mr.  A.  Clar 
Mr.  Albert  Bridgman,  architect 

Bracher  £ Son  (accepted) £3,636  0 0 


New  Indian  Museum  and  Library.— The 
Indian  Museum,  as  now  situated  on  the  highest 
story  of  the  India  Office,  has  been  found  to  be 
useless  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intendecJ,  and  it  has  been  resolved  to  erect  on 
the  plot  of  vacant  ground  in  Charles-street, 
directly  opposite  the  India  Offices,  and  facing 
St.  James’s  Park,  a new  museum  and  public 
library.  To  this  building,  which  will  be  very 
handsome  and  commodious,  all  the  treasures 
exhibited  in  the  present  museum,  as  well  as 
those  now  stowed  away  for  want  of  space,  will 
be  removed. 


alterat  ons  aud  repairs  to,  and  partly  rebuildini 
lha  Allsopp  House,”  Tavern,  and  house  adjoining  it 
same,  Marylebone-road,  for  Messrs.  Combe  S.  Co.  M 
Henry  K.  Cotton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr  A ■ 
Gate: — 

Newman  & Mann £3,615  0 0 

Foxley  3_589  o 0 

M'Lachlan 3,357  0 0 

Patrick  3,046  0 0 

Toma  2,579  0 0 


For  fittings,  &e.,  to  “The  Allsnp  House”  Tayeri 
Marylebone-rond,  for  Mr.  Gascoyne.  Mr.  Henry  I 
Cotton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Gale  — 

0 0 

-lai  0 0 

M Lachlan 455  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 443  0 0 

Toms  ',"'1'  373  0 0 


More  Prizes  for  Art  Students.— The 
Jtiiners  , Carvers’,  and  Ceilers’  Company  of  the 
City  of  London  have  offered  various  prizes  for 
competition  amongst  the  students  of  tho  Schools 
of  Art  within  the  metropolitan  area  : — For  build- 
ing construction,  one  of  5(.  5s.,  and  a second  of 
3i.  Ss. ; for  wood-carviug,  one  of  51.  5a.  j for 
designs  for  carving,  one  of  31.  Ss.  j and  for 
designs  for  ceilings,  frames,  A'o.,  one  of  3(.  83. 
The  prizes  are  to  be  given  in  mathematical 
instruments,  books,  &c.,  to  be  selected  by  tho 
successful  competitors. 


St.  Matthew’s  Church,  City-road,  London. 
A chancel  screen  has  been  added  to  this 
church,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Blashill,  of  Old 
Jewry-chambers.  The  plinth  is  of  tho  blue 
Forest  of  Dean  stone,  upon  which  stands  a 
moulded  base  of  red  Mansfield  stone.  The  upper 
part  is  of  Hopton  Wood  limestone  pierced  with 
moulded  cinquefoil  openings,  and  highly  polished, 
so  as  to  bring  out  its  fine  warm  grey  colour. 
Each  half  of  the  screen  is  formed  of  a single 
stone.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley',  of  Westminster  Bridge- 
road.  ° 


For  Infirmary,  Greenwich.  Mr.  tV.  Wallen,  architect 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Franklin  & Andrews 

"flBon  £34,076  0 0 

Lonngan  34,778  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  34,734  0 0 

Fuyi.;e  34(535  0 0 

Crockett  34,437  0 0 

34.000  0 0 

Ferry,  Bros 33,000  0 0 

J?nard  33,7(53  q q 

'V . A F.  Croaker  33,890  0 0 

33,370  0 0 

Downs  A Co 32,970  0 0 

31,370  0 0 


For  alterations  to  7,  Littlo  Tower-street.  Mr.  Theodor. 
Ji..  Green,  architect:— 

Browne  A Robinson £1,754  0 0 

Newman  A Maun 4,747  0 0 

Birapson  A Baker 1,6S0  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  1,590  0 0 

Lawrence  (accepted)  1,533  0 0 


Accepted  for  two  dwelling-houses,  Victoria  Park, 
Wavertree,  near  Liverpool.  Ibr  Mr.  William  Dilworth! 
Mr.  J otm  E.  Reeve,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 


Bricklayers'  IJ^ork. 

(Eiclusivo  of  grates  and  mantelpieces.) 
Dilworth  £750  0 0 


Alasonry. 

Crowthcr  A Houghton  £230  0 0 


Joinery. 

Moore £721  19  0 


Slating  and  Blastering. 

Fell,  Parker,  A Hunter £230  0 0 


Winchester. — This  ancient  city,  amongst 
other  improvements,  has  hadconstructed,  from  the 

designs  of  Mr.  T.  Stopher,  a shop  for  the  sale  of 
meat,  which  ocenpies  the  site  of  tho  old  chemist’s 
shop  in  the  Piazza,  premises  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  were 
worn  ont  and  untenantable.  These  liave  been 
removed,  and  replaced  by  a kind  of  Tudor  house, 
which  .is  far  above  the  surrounding  houses 
in  order  to  give  height  to  the  shop.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  white  glazed  tiles,  relieved  with 
panels  of  chocolate,  and  similar  coloured  con- 
trasts. The  slabs  are  marble,  and  the  front 
beneath  them  filled  in  with  tiles,  so  that  when 
the  walls  and  slabs  are  cleansed  the  water  will 
damage  no  paint.  The  builder  was  Mr.  J.  Crook 
of  Northam,  Southampton.  ’ 

A Workman  Tanning  Ms  own  Hide  — 

At  the  Gilesgate  Tannery,  last  Saturday  night 
a man  employed  at  the  works,  whilst  proceedin 
with  the  aid  of  a dim  light  from  a horn  lantern" 
down  tho  tanyard,  suddenly  found  himself 
tumbling  in  one  of  the  pits,  and  lost  his  light. 
After  wading  about  some  time,  he  contrived  to 
land,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his  own 
cottage.  His  extraordinary  appearance  startled 
his  better-half,  who  failed  to  recognise  ‘William, 
her  spouse.  Tho  tanner’s  skin  is  now  stained  a 
dark  green  morocco-colonr,  by  his  immersion  in 
th<5  warm  liquor,  and  so  strong  is  the  tan,  that  in 
all  probability  the  man  will  die  a bookbinder’s 
green. 

Carlton  Tower,  YorksMre.  — Carlton 
Tower,  the  seat  of  Lord  Beaumont,  has  been 
for  some  time  past  undergoing  extensive  altera- 
tions and  additions.  The  old  Stapleton  Tower 
IS  just  finished,  and  it  is  expected  that  a few 
months  more  will  see  the  state  apartments  out 
of  the  builder’s  hands.  Messrs.  Haigh  & Ca,  of 
Liverpool,  aro  executing  the  work,  under  the 
ejection  of  Mr.  Welby  Pogin.  Mr.  Seid  is 
clerk  of  the  works. 


Iron  Trade.— Messrs.  W.  Bird  & Co.,  in 
their  last  report,  say,— “As  the  result  of  the 
quarterly  meeting  is  that  there  is  no  reduction 
in  the  price  of  Staffordshire  manufactured  iron, 
we  have  to  advise  the  maintenance  of  present 
list  prices.  Manufacturers  state  that  the  in- 
ability  to  obtain  ore,  coke,  or  pig  iron  at  reduced 
prices  renders  it  impossible  for  them,  now  that 
old  contracts  have  run  out,  to  produce  finished 
iron  at  a profit,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  any 
attempt  to  reduce  wages  would  bring  them  into 
undesirable  conflict  with  labour.” 

The  Artizans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Association  has  been  so  successful  that  the 
directors  have  determined  to  issue  all  future 
shares  at  a pz-emium.  The  shares  are  nominally 
10(.,  but  after  J uoe  30th  present  subscribers  will 
have  to  pay  101.  5s.,  and  outsiders  101.  10s.  for 
them.  The  completion  of  the  contracts  on  hand 
will  involve  a total  cost  of  250,000(. 

‘ Tlie  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 
newly-elected  president,  Mr.  Thomas  Elliot 
Harrison,  delivered  an  inangural  address  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  13ch  of  January,  ISTl, 
at  the  house  of  the  Institution,  in  Great  George." 
street,  on  taking  the  chair  for  the  first  time  after 
hi3  election.  We  will  return  to  it  in  our  next. 

Bow.—The  congregation  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohurch  in  the  Momington-road,  Bow,  havin'^' 
determined  to  erect  a suitable  permanent  build* 
ing,  have  appointed  Mr.  Peebles  as  their  archi- 
tect. 

Koimdliay  Park,  Leeds. -Two  correBpon. 
dents  inqniro  what  has  been  finally  settled  as  to 
the  plans  for  laying  ont  this  park.  Tho  anthorities 
Will  perhaps  inform  us. 

South  Shields.-At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
town  council  of  this  borough,  held  on  the  7th 
iDst.,  the  salary  of  the  borough  surveyor  (Mr. 
Manhnrstall)  was  increased  from  250(.  to  300z! 
per  annum. 


Flambing,  Fainting,  and  Glazing. 
Smith q q 


For  warehouse,  shop,  and 
Holborn  Viaduct,  for  Mr.  Buck, 
architects  :— 

Jackson  A Shaw 

Bracher  A Son 

Brass  

Conder 

■WagstalTA  Son 


dwelling-house,  on  the 
Messrs.  Tress  A Innes, 

£4,640  0 0 

4,220  0 0 

4,160  0 0 

3,939  0 0 

3,798  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T,  W.  A.  (just  too  lato  for  whnt  wna  m 
W.  G.  H.  J.— C.  H.  L.  W. 

Iron,— J).  & Sons.— R,  C.— U.  L— Mr, 
••  Riauni,  it"— J.  B-  R.— 0.  4 G.— 0.  8. 


raDted).— R.  V.— U.  L.  P.— 
— Boudiug  Coursea.— Hoop- 
H.-W.  P,  C.-L.  & B.- 


We  are  cozapeUed  to  decline  iwiuUng  out  book*  and  aivine 
addresses.  *' 

All  ststemeate  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  occoinpanlei 
1)7  the  name  and  address  of  the  eendor,  not  necessarUy  lor 
publicatiou. 


XoTE.-The  reaponsibilltr  of  signed  articles,  and  jiapera  read  at 
public  meetings,  lests,  of  courre,  with  the  authors. 


CS"  NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
ing Adn'ertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  "The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’* 


No.  1,  Yorl.street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 


Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Editor,"  and  not  to  the  "Publisher." 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Situations  I Situations 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  Ss'^Sd 
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TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Halfpenny  Kampsaewptedforamonats  underSa  Any  larner  sum 
should  be  reialtled  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Oitice 
mug-street,  Coveut-gardeo,  tV.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDlUNlEJi. 
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The  Discoveries  in  the 
Troad. 

UR  readers  bare  already 
been  informed  briefly  of  the 
remarkable  discoveries  in 
the  Troad,  by  Dr.  Schlie* 
mann,  first  made  public  in 
England  by  the  conductor 
of  this  journal,  at  the  Shof. 
field  Congress  of  the 
British  Arobmological  Asso- 
ciation. Dr.  Sebliemann 
has  just  now  given  to  the 
public  a most  interesting 
account  of  his  three  years’ 
exploration.  The  treasures, 
disinterred  from  a site  upon 
which  the  explorer  insists 
Troy  once  stood,  are  second 
in  iroportanco  to  none  of  a 
similar  kind. 

The  account  to  which  we 
refer  is  contained  in  a 
splendid  work  issued  by  the 
publishing  firm  of  Brock- 
haus,  of  Leipzig.  An  atlas 
comprising  upwards  of  two 
hundred  photographs  of  the  objects  dug  up 
accompanies  the  text.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
was  favoured  with  a view  of  those  photo- 
graphs previously  to  publication,  has  ex- 
pressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  exceeding  impor. 
tance  of  the  collection  to  the  archmologist,  the 
philologist,  and  indeed  to  every  lover  of  the 
“Iliad.”  Mr.  Newton,  the  keeper  of  the  antiqui. 
ties  in  the  British  Museum,  has  started  for 
Athens,  where  the  objects  collected  by  Dr. 
Schliemann,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand, 
are  deposited. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Newton’s  return  we  shall, 
of  course,  bear  a great  deal  of  these  Trojan 
antiquities.  Meanwhile  our  readers  will  doubt- 
less  be  glad  to  have  a condensed  account  of  the 
information  communicated  by  the  author.  These 
discoveries  needed  no  adventitious  circumstances 
to  arouse  general  attention  and  interest  j they 
are,  however,  likely  to  be  connected  with  an 
eager  controversy,  on  account  of  the  conjectures 
and  theories  attached  to  them  by  the  explorer. 
As  yet  there  has  been  no  collision  of  theories, 
although  two  distinguished  men  have  spoken  in 
the  matter.  Professor  Max  Muller  scouts  the 
idea  that  these  relics  are  from  ancient  Troy,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  such  a city  never  existed, 
save  in  the  legends  out  of  which  the  grand 
Homeric  poems  were  composed.  M.  Emile 
Burnouf,  the  director  of  the  French  School  of 
Athens,  takes  another  view,  and  appears  to 
follow  Dr.  Schliemann  implicitly. 

The  bases  of  the  doctor’s  speculations  are 
briefly  these.  At  Hissarlik,  in  the  Troad,  he  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  excavate  the  remains  of 
ancient  life.  He  has  come  across  vestiges  of 
large  buildings,  and  has  turned  up  a great 
number  of  valuable  objects  exhibiting  civilised 
design  and  workmanship.  Among  these  objects, 
which  are  of  baked  clay,  gold,  and  silver,  have 
been  found  many  vases  and  vessels  bearing  the 
likeness  of  an  owl-headed  deity.  In  this  sjmbol 
the  doctor  sees  typified  Minerva,  the  patron- 
goddess  of  the  Trojans.  Some  finely-executed 
objects  in  gold  and  silver  have  also  rewarded 
the  explorer’s  efforts.  Theso  latter,  for  reasons 
we  shall  presently  mention,  are  stated  to  be  “ the 
treasure”  of  King  Priam.  Upon  these  discoveries- 


Dr.  Schliemann  brings  the  whole  story  of  the 
Trojan  war  within  the  domain  of  history.  The 
“Iliad”  to  him  is  not  a myth,  but  a veritable 
historical  record,  the  peccadilloes  of  Paris  and 
Helen,  the  sorrows  of  King  Priam  and  his  queen, 
and  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  Greeks  are  all 
literally  true.  In  any  case  any  controversy 
arising  out  of  the  Homeric  poems  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  reader. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  these  questions  j we  can  best  servo  our 
readers  by  laying  before  them  an  account  of 
what  these  valuable  objects  consist,  and  the 
manner  of  their  discovery.  What  is  palpable 
and  undeniable  is,  that  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
brought  up  from  the  earth  a large  collection 
of  relics  of  the  highest  value,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  disinterred  remains  belong 
to  a far-distant  and  pre-historic  period. 

Dr.  Schliemann,  then,  is  convinced  that  be 
has  discovered  the  site  of  ancient  Ilion  beneath 
the  soil  of  modem  Hissarlik.  The  ardent  savant 
commenced  his  explorations  in  the  mouth  of 
April,  1870,  and  brought  his  labours  to  a bril- 
liant termination  in  the  summer  of  last  year. 
During  this  three  years’  period  the  explorations 
were  only  discontinued  in  the  fever  season.  The 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  excavating  the 
earth  was  sometimes  as  many  as  150,  and  nearly 
8,0001.  have  been  spent  in  the  work. 

Over  a large  tract  of  the  upper  soil  at  His- 
sarlik  were  discovered  dShris  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Greco-Roman  occupation.  The 
space  once  covered  by  a city  is  sujTounded  by  a 
fortified  wall  studded  with  bastions.  He  caused 
this  wall  to  be  laid  bare  in  many  places  in 
such  a way  that  he  was  enabled  to  construct  a 
plan  of  the  whole  inclosure.  In  other  places  ho 
sank  shafts,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  down  to 
the  virgin  rock.  He  thus  discovered  that  the 
fortified  wall  and  its  foundations— the  depth  of 
which  was  5 metres — belonged  exclusively  to  the 
Greek  colony.  The  whole  space  was  bestrewn 
with  fragments  of  statues,  'and  the  objects  in 
baked  clay,  which  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  showed 
signs  of  belonging  to  a late  Roman  epoch,  beoamej 
in  descending,  ruder  and  more  archaic  in  design, 
and  were  evidently  of  a much  earlier  period. 
Some  of  these  objects — vases  and  statuettes — 
were  of  moat  elegant  shape  j others  of  a very 
primitive  pattern.  None  were  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  seventh  century  B.C.  Dr.  Schliemann 
states  his  reasons  for  believing  that  this  city  was 
the  one  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  as  being  built 
about  700  B.C.,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Constantine  II. 

Our  explorer  next  attacked  a mound  known 
as  the  Acropolis  of  Hissarlik,  which  rises  from 
the  plain,  and  commands  a view  of  the  Sea- 
mander,  as  well  as  a part  of  the  Hellespont,  of 
Tenedos,  and  of  the  HUgean  Sea.  The  diggings 
carried  on  around  this  mound  exposed  the  en- 
compassing wall  of  a Greek  city,  built  appa- 
rently  by  Lysimachus.  Here  was  brought  to 
light  what  ho  calls  the  “Hellenio  bed,”  a 
stratum  of  the  uniform  thickness  of  two  metres. 
He  resolved  to  search  this  stratum  thoroughly. 

A trench  was  cut,  the  wall  of  Lysimachus  laid 
bare,  and,  lower  still,  another  wall  was  dis- 
covered. This  second  wall,  exterior  to  the  first, 
was  used  as  the  foundation  of  the  upper  wall 
and  citadel,  which  had  apparently  been  built 
upon  its  ruins.  The  objects  found  at  this  depth 
clearly  indicated  that  the  place  had  been  in- 
habited before  the  foundation  of  the  Hellenic 
colony,  to  whom  the  upper  citadel  had  given 
protection.  Dr.  Schliemann  was  greatly  encou- 
raged by  this  discovery. 

In  the  following  year  he  opened  an  enorraons 
trench,  descending  14  metres  below  the  base  of 
the  mound.  An  examination  of  the  vertical  wall 
of  this  trench  displayed,  lying  beneath  the  Hel- 
lenic  bed,  three  distinct  strata.  The  lowest 
stratum,  which  reposed  on  the  virgin  rock,  was 
composed  of  earth,  and  of  fragments  of  pottery 


and  other  objects;  the  second  bed,  several 
metres  thick,  like  the  first,  was  entirely  made 
up  of  red  ashes  and  of  calcined  fragments,  the 
evident  result  of  some  immense  conflagration. 
Remains  of  brick  houses  were  found  in  this 
layer,  as  also  vases  and  other  objects,  all  bear- 
ing marks  of  fire.  The  third  stratum  was  com. 
posed  of  earth ; the  houses  herein  found  were 
built  immediately  above  those  in  the  second  bed, 
and  were  constructed  of  small  uncut  stone, 
joined  with  mud.  The  walls  seem  to  have  been 
plastered  on  the  interior,  but  the  exterior  was 
left  quite  naked.  This  bed  was  generally  about 
3 metres  in  thickness,  A fourth  bed,  some 
2 metres  thick,  appeared  to  bo  a continuation  of 
the  preceding.  Between  this  last-named  layer 
and  the  Hellenic  bed  were  found  some  vases, 
to  which  a Lydian  origin  has  been  assigned. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  explorer  was  still 
further  roused  by  another  discovery  made  in  the 
same  year.  To  the  south  of  the  first  trench  ho 
made  a fresh  cutting,  and  came  upon  a wall 
8 m^res  in  height,  the  base  of  which  rested 
upon  the  rock.  This  wall,  of  enormous  thick- 
ness, is  held  to  be  that  of  a bastion ; and  beyond 
this  was  found  a door  which  gave  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  citadel,  according  to  our  author. 
In  any  case,  abundant  signs  were  displayed  that 
here  were  the  remains  of  a place  of  strength 
and  importance.  Dr.  Schliemann  declares  it  was 
a veritable  palace  and  fortress,  and  the  residence 
of  a reigning  chief.  The  tower,  the  gate,  the 
palace  belonged,  by  their  position,  to  the  era  of 
the  second  stratum,  the  bed  in  which  were  found 
the  red  ashes  and  the  calcined  fragments.  On 
clearing  away  the  rubbish  of  a portion  of  this 
citadel,  it  was  found  that  another  palace  had 
been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  burnt  strong, 
hold.  Accoi'ding  to  the  practice  of  antiquity, 
the  second  citadel  had  been  superimposed  ontho 
diShris  of  the  first;  the  second  erection  belonged 
to  the  third  epoch,  to  that  which  succeeded  the 
era  of  the  conflagration. 

A third  cutting,  running  in  a north-easterly 
direction,  was  executed  in  the  same  year.  Here, 
again,  the  indefatigable  explorer  met  with  the 
reward  due  to  his  perseverance  and  acumen.  A 
marble  metope  was  brought  to  light.  This  metope 
depicts  Pheebus  driving  four  steeds  in  a chariot. 
Dr.  Schliemann  declares  that  the  design  of  the 
horses  recalls  the  memory  of  the  animals  of  the 
Parthenon.  Phoebus  belongs  to  a type  which 
points  to  an  era  bordering  upon  that  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  This  metope,  which  is  at  this  moment, 
with  the  rest  of  the  treasures,  in  Athens,  is  held 
to  belong  to  a temple  of  Apollo,  which  once 
existed  in  the  citadel,  but  which  has  not  yet 
been  explored. 

The  researches  carried  forward  in  1S73  are 
not  less  interesting  in  their  nature  and  results. 
The  remains  of  a grand  edifice  of  the  Greek  era 
were  lighted  upon.  From  an  examination  of  the 
objects  found  in  the  interior,  the  explorer  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  they  belonged  to  a temple 
of  Minerva.  This  temple  was  80  metres  in 
length.  In  the  course  of  his  digging,  Dr.  Schlie* 
mann  also  happened  upon  the  remnants  of  two 
honaes, — one  a tradesman’s  shop,  or  cellar,  for 
it  contained,  ranged  in  an  oi-derly  line,  nine 
enormous  jars  of  baked  clay,  which  had  held 
either  oil  or  wine.  In  a bed  of  red  ashes  he 
turned  up  the  altar  of  Minerva,  on  which  the 
people  who  had  preceded  the  Greek  colony  had 
offered  their  sacrifices.  This  altar  is  formed  of 
an  enormous  stone  resting  upon  a brick  founda- 
tion, and  manifestly  belonging  to  a town  built  of 
brick  and  not  of  stone. 

Dr.  Schliemann,  having  almost  approached 
the  end  of  his  self-appointed  task,  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  his  excavations,  and  of  quit- 
ting the  Troad,  perhaps  for  ever,  when  a lucky 
prod  of  the  pickaxe  revealed  treasures  as  wel- 
come as  they  were  unexpected.  In  a small 
quadrangular  space  were  found  lying  vases  and 
other  objects  in  metal,  all  bearing  marks  of  fire, 
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and  sometimes  even  soldered  together  by  the 
fierce  heat.  The  quadrangular  space  had  once 
contained  a wooden  box,  which  had  been  so 
completely  burnt  up  as  not  to  leave  a trace 
behind.  This  glorious  find  consisted  of  vases  of 
gold  and  silver,  head-dresses,  earrings,  and 
bracelets  of  gold,  and  copper  weapons  of  war. 
The  spot  where  these  treasures  were  found  was 
just  outside  the  palace,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
the  bos  was  suddenly  abandoned,  as  the  violent 
raging  of  the  fire  gained  upon  the  fugitives  who 
bore  the  valuables. 

The  objects  collected  from  their  subterranean 
resting-places  at  Hissavlib,  are  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  in  number.  A detailed  de- 
Ecription  of  these  antique  treasures  is  impossible 
here,  but  a general  idea  of  them  may  be  imparted 
by  classing  them  in  groups  according  to  their 
nature  and  uses.  The  materials  iu  which  the 
ancient  people  worked  were  not  numerous, 
and  they  had  made  little  or  no  progress  in  turn, 
ing  to  account  the  forces  of  nature.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  objects  in  wood,  and  the 
te.vtilo  manufactures  which  have  been  almost  en. 
tirely  destroyed,  the  only  materials  left  are  clay, 
stone,  and  metals,  to  which,  however,  must  be 
added  the  skin  and  hair  of  animals,  bone,  horn, 
and  rock-crystal.  The  mechanical  appliances 
of  the  assumed  Trojans  were  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentary  nature ; the  hand  performed  the  chief 
part  of  the  work.  Most  of  their  tools  were  of 
hard  stone,  a very  few  were  in  metal,  whilst 
some  were  wrought  from  bone.  They  appear 
to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  any  kind  of 
turning-machine,  even  the  pottery  was  modelled 
entirely  by  hand.  After  stone,  firo  was  the 
principal  auxiliary  in  the  workmanship  of  the 
relics.  Fire,  besides beingemployed  fordomestio 
purposes,  was  used  in  the  baking  of  clay  vases, 
and  in  casting  metal.  It  was,  however,  never 
utilised  on  a great  scale,  for  there  are  no  traces 
of  a furnace  in  the  beds  at  Eissorlik.  Even  the 
houses  of  this  period  are  of  unbaked  bricks  ; and 
the  brick  supports  of  the  altar  of  Minerva  have 
never  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  Those 
people  were  able,  nevertheless,  to  melt  large 
quantities  of  copper  to  form  shields.  Among 
the  mechanical  instruments,  thestoneimplements 
are  the  most  numerous  j and  among  the  objects 
for  use,  baked  clay  is  the  commonest  material 
employed.  The  collection  is  very  rich  in 
stone  implements,  though  vast  quantities  were 
left  behind  ns  unworthy  a place  among  these 
antique  curiosities.  The  silox  saws  are  very 
fine  ; they  are  quadrangular  iu  shape,  and  have 
one  or  both  sides  indented  with  very  sharp  teeth. 
The  knives,  or  rather  the  long,  thin,  and  some- 
times  curved  blades  which  have  been  thus  desig- 
nated, are  fashioned  some  of  silex,  and  some  of 
obsidian  ; a large  number  of  them  have  serrated 
edges.  There  are  likewise  admirably-shaped 
hatchets  and  chisels,  with  smooth,  cutting 
edges.  Hammers  have  been  found,  wi^h  holes 
pierced  for  the  handle.  The  perforation  is 
thought  to  have  been  made  by  the  action  of 
Band  and  water.  No  handles  for  those  tools  have 
been  met  with  ; probably  they  were  of  wood, 
and  have  consequently  disappeared  in  the  con- 
fiagration. 

The  excavations  have  yielded  mills,  mortars, 
and  pestles  in  numbers.  The  mills,  or  more 
correctly  grinding  - machines,  are  of  trachyte. 
They  are  formed  of  two  very  large  stones,  convex 
on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other.  One  stone 
was  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  other  was 
moved  backwai-ds  and  forwards  by  the  hands. 
Similar  machines  remained  in  use  long  after  the 
invention  of  rotaiy  mills,  and  remains  of  them 
have  been  met  with  at  Pompeii.  They  are  even 
used  at  the  present  day  by  the  Greek  women  in 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
pestles  and  mortars  are  of  granite,  and  are  only 
larger  and  exaggerated  forms  of  those  now  in 
use.  Nothing  resembling  a stove,  or  pan  of 
terra-cotta,  such  as  the  Greek  housewives  of  our 
own  day  use  in  baking  cakes  on  the  hearth-stone, 
has  been  found  : it  is  inferred  from  this  that  the 
people  of  that  far-off  time  were  unacquainted 
with  what  we  call  bread,  and  must  have  treated 
farinacious  substances  iu  a totally  different  mode 
from  ours. 

Judging  from  the  number  contained  in  the 
Hissarlik  collection,  stones  played  an  important 
part  in  the  industries  of  the  old  city  of  the  Troad. 
There  are  small  pebbles  of  granite,  rounded  and 
polished  in  the  river’s  bed, — these  were  used  as 
weights.  There  are  other  and  larger  stones,  all 
of  them  perforated,  which  may  have  served  the 
weaver  and  the  fisherman  iu  their  vocations. 
There  are  also  many  large  cylindrical  aud  conical 
stones,  all  of  them  worn  and  polished  on  the 


flat,  lower  face,  proving  that  they  were  used  for 
the  purposes  of  a griuding-stone,  or  muller,  as 
we  term  it. 

To  pass  to  the  instruments  in  metal  and  bone. 
There  are  hatchets,  long  cutting  blades,  and 
chisels  in  copper,  which  in  shape  do  not  greatly 
differ  from  those  preserved  in  the  museums  of 
pre-historic  antiquities  found  in  Western  Europe. 
Some  of  these  instruments  may  have  been  used 
in  warfare,  but  the  majority  undoubtedly  served 
the  purposes  of  the  workman.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a group  of  copper  lances,  battle-axes,  and 
daggers,  w’hich  were  certainly  warlike  weapons. 
The  utensils  employed  in  the  working  of  metal 
form  also  an  interesting  group. 

Throughout  the  course  of  these  diggings  only 
four  metals  have  been  found — gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  ; but  there  is  evidence  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  burnt  city  were  acquainted 
with  that  elaborate  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  which 
the  Greeks  called  ehktron.  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
discovered  several  beautiful  examples  of  works 
executed  in  this  alloy,  notably  a goblet  wrought 
with  the  hammer  in  a series  of  spirally- 
disposed  facets.  The  colour  of  this  specimen  is 
a pale  yellow,  of  brilliant  polish,  and  were  it  not 
for  tho  hard  knocks  it  has  received  in  the  pro- 
cess of  excavation,  it  might  bo  supposed  to  have 
just  left  the  hand  of  the  workman.  Some  of 
the  copper  is  now  being  analysed  by  two  eminent 
French  metallurgists,  for  tho  purpose  of  dis- 
covering  any  admixture  of  tin.  Lead  has  been 
met  with,  but  only  in  rare  instances;  iron  is 
entirely  absent.  If  it  ever  existed,  it  has  totally 
disappeared  under  the  oxidising  action  of  the 
soil  during  several  centuries. 

Most  of  the  vases  found  throughout  the  entire 
series  of  beds,  from  the  rock  to  the  Hellenic 
stratum,  were  fashioned  out  of  the  clayey  earth 
of  the  country.  This  earth  is  often  red,  but ' 
sometimes  grey  or  yellow.  The  potter  worked 
his  clay  solely  with  his  fingers.  His  knowledge 
did  not  permit  him  to  press  into  his  service  any 
mechanical  auxiliary.  When  the  vase  was  half 
dry,  he  polished  it  with  a stone  burnisher,  and 
this  polish  the  vase  retained  after  it  had  been 
baked.  Every  one  of  the  terra-cotta  objects 
prepared  in  the  way  wo  have  stated  bears  the 
mark  of  the  burnisher,  aud  a large  quantity  of 
theso  tools  aro  included  in  the  collection.  Sub- 
sequently the  lathe,  in  its  rudest  and  most 
primitive  form,  appears  to  have  been  introduced. 
The  objects  fabricated  by  its  aid  are  on  a larger 
scale  than  the  others ; but  the  roughness  of  the 
workmanship  during  this  period  testifies  either 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  new  machine,  or 
the  awkwardness  of  the  potter  in  using  it ; on 
the  other  hand,  the  vases  and  other  objects 
shaped  by  the  fingers  only,  and  afterwards 
smoothed  and  polished  by  the  burnisher,  display 
the  most  elegant  form  and  the  moat  careful 
manipulation.  Thus  tho  fourth  period  of  the  ' 
pre-historic  antiquities  of  Hissarlik  has  been 
designated  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  the  ‘'period  of 
buraished  pottery.”  It  must  bo  remembered 
that  the  most  ancient  forms  of  Greek  pottery 
were  shaped  on  the  wheel.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  Hissarlik  terra-cottas  is  very  rudimentary. 
Nob  a trace  of  painted  design  has  been  observed 
upon  them,  the  embellishments  consisting  only 
of  sinuous  lines,  zigzags,  and  what  the  discoverer 
by  a stretch  of  imagination  calls  symbolical 
figures.  All  these  lines  were  indented  in  the 
soft  clay  as  it  revolved  on  the  wheel. 

Just  a few  words  respecting  the  forms  of  these 
vases.  In  Dr.  Schliemann’s  “ Trojan  Museum,” 
as  he  himself  styles  it,  there  are  a few  exceed- 
ingly large  vases,  of  a capacity  of  many 
hectolitres.  These  massive  vessels  are  of  the 
shape  of  the  well-known  amphorcc,  terminating 
in  a point,  and  therefore  inserted  in  the  ground 
to  keep  them  steady  and  upright.  The  other 
vases  are  of  various  kinds  : there  are  vessels  for 
containing  beverages  for  the  table,  vases  for 
culinary  purposes,  vases  to  which  no  use  can  be 
assigned,  but  which,  perhaps,  were  employed  as 
ornaments.  The  whole  series  of  vases  is  as 
abundant  as  it  is  diverse  in  character.  In  one 
kind  of  vase,  or  rather  drinhing . vessel,  tho 
learned  and  imaginative  explorer  contends  that 
he  has  introduced  to  tho  modem  world  the  cele- 
brated depas  amphihjpellon  (Jin-ac  ajiiptKv- 
TTtXXoi')  of  Homer.  This  goblet  played  a prin. 
cipal  part  in  the  honours  of  the  feast.  The  host, 
taking  it  by  one  of  its  two  handles,  drank  first, 
and  then  handed  it  to  his  guest,  who,  according 
to  the  etiquette  of  the  heroic  period,  emptied  it 
at  a single  draught.  These  goblets  were  always 
of  a fantastic  shape.  Host  and  guest  drank 
from  two  difl'erent  spouts,  hence  they  were  often 
boat-shaped;  from  the  small  end  or  prow. 


the  host  sipped ; from  the  capacious,  broad,  stern 
end,  the  guest  drank  deeply,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  period.  Another  form 
closely  resembles  the  elegant  water-jugs  with 
long  necks  found  on  modern  tables.  There  is  a 
kind  of  vase  which  baa  been  modelled  in  imita- 
tion of  a female  face.  In  Dr.  Schliemann’a 
opinion  these  vessels  carry  with  them  the  highest 
historical  importance.  In  proceeding,  however, 
to  details,  we  learn  that  the  assumed  feminine 
head  is  half-transformed  into  that  of  an  owl. 
Upon  this  narrow  foundation  the  German  savant 
builds  up  an  enormous  amount  of  theory.  In 
the  conformation  of  these  vessels  he  feels  him- 
self  constrained  to  believe  that  he  has  discovered 
the  symbol  of  a deity.  The  Homeric  epithet, 
glaucopis  (y\avKij}‘n-ig),  so  constantly  applied  to 
Minerva,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
the  goddess,  as  tutelary  deity  of  the  Trojans, 
bore  the  head  of  an  owl,  suffices  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  mind  of  the  explorer  that  these  vessels 
were  formed  after  the  lineaments  of  the  pro- 
tecting  deity  of  the  Trojans.  Reasoning  in  this 
way,  the  Doctor  is  move  than  ever  convinced 
that  Troy  once  existed,  and  that  he  is  the 
supremely  fortunate  discoverer  of  its  niius.  All 
tho  prehistoric  beds  have  furnished  examples  of 
these  owl-faced  vases;  but  the  bed  which  has 
been  subjected  to  the  action. of  fire  has  yielded 
the  greatest  number. 

The  explorer  refers  with  pride’to  that  portion 
of  his  collection  which  he  calls  *'  the  treasure.” 
All  tho  objects  composing  this  were,  according 
to  the  Doctor,  originally  contained  in  a wooden 
box,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  he  supposes  to 
have  been  burnt  up  in  the  conflagration  which 
destroyed  the  royal  palace.  With  this  treasure 
was  found  a large  copper  key  bearing  a close 
resemblance  to  the  key  of  a modem  strong-box. 
A short  account  of  these  much  prized  objects 
will  not  bo  out  of  place  as  a conclusion.  There 
are  fragments  of  swords  and  implements  of  war, 
fourteen  axes,  seven  double-edged  daggers,  aud 
thirteen  copper  lances.  Next  follow  a silver 
dish  and  two  small  silver  vases,  which  the  dis- 
coverer calls  magnificent  in  their  workmanship. 
There  are  also  a silver  goblet,  and  three  large 
silver  vases,  which  all  possess  the  peculiarity  of 
being  rounded  at  the  base,  and  therefore  could 
not  bo  stood  upon  the  table.  Next  follow  six 
large  blades  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
well-wrought  with  the  hammer.  A similar  mix- 
ture  of  gold  and  silver  occurs  in  a small  goblet 
70  grammes  in  weight,  provided  likewise  with  a 
stand  BO  shaped  that  the  goblet  could  not  rest 
upon  it  without  being  reversed.  The  gem  of 
the  collection  is  the  depas  amphikypellon — the 
drinking-goblet  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. It  weighs  GOO  grammes  and  is  all  of 
pure  gold.  The  other  vessels  appear  to  have 
been  manufactured  with  the  hammer,  but  this 
one  has  been  cast.  This  splendid  vessel  has  also 
a stand,  which  only  supported  it  when  placed 
mouth  downwards,  consequently  only  when  it  was 
drained  of  its  contents.  The  treasure  likewise 
contains  a globe-shaped  bottle  weighing  403 
grammes,  and  a goblet  weighing  22G  grammes, 
both  of  pure  gold.  Then  there  is  a copper-plate 
to  which  is  fastened  a silver  vase  by  the  effect 
of  intense  heat ; as  well  as  a copper  vase,  kettle, 
and  shield.  Outside  the  bo.x,  or  rather  the 
quadrangular  space  it  is  supposed  once  to  havo 
occupied,  a helmet,  a silver  vase,  and  a goblet, 
were  picked  up.  The  discoverer  conjectures 
that  the  helmet  belonged  to  tho  person  who  had 
deposited  the  box  and  who  was  endeavouring  to 
escape  the  conflagration. 


TRADE  UNIONS’  CONGRESS. 

The  meeting  of  the  Trade  Unions’  Congress 
at  Sheffield,  which  commenced  its  sittings  in  the 
Temperance  Hall  in  that  important  town  on  the 
12th  of  January,  is  a matter  of  too  much  mag- 
nitude to  be  passed  over  altogether  in  silence. 
And  we  think  that  even  those  whose  blood  is 
stirred  by  the  word  “ union,”  almost  as  the  ire 
of  a bull  or  of  a turkey-cock  is  awakened  by  the 
flourish  of  a red  silk  handkerchief,  must  admit 
that  a certain  gravity,  moderation,  and  sense  of 
responsibility  have  marked  the  proceedings,  which 
form  a striking  contrast  to  certain  debates  at 
Geneva,  to  which  there  has  been  a strong  effort 
to  procure  the  adherence  of  the  working.classes 
of  this  country. 

Amongst  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and 
chief  speakers  at  the  series  of  meetings,  we 
observe  only  two  members  of  the  existing  Par- 
liament.  But  we  also  observe  the  names  of  nob 
•a  few  thoughtful  aud  practical  men,  in  whom  it 
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may  be  safe  to  predict  that  we  recognise  future 
members  of  tbe  ITouse  of  Commons.  The 
efforts  made,  for  example,  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  to 
insure  the  direction  of  the  best  available  literary 
talent  of  the  country  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject  of  trade  ui;ions,  deserves  respectful 
mention  by  men  of  letters.  It  is,  indeed,  almost 
a tradition  of  the  craft  that  prize  essays  are 
never  essays  worthy  of  tbo  crown.  No  small 
degree  of  experience  confirms  this  view.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  be  a 
part  of  the  nature  of  things.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a far  better  result  will  be  obtained  by 
the  method  of  commissioning  a thoroughly  com- 
petent  man  to  do  a requisite  jnecc  of  work,  than 
by  advertising  for  persons  to  prove  their  com- 
petence by  voluntaryperformances.  From  such 
an  invitation  the  best  men  generally  shrink  back. 
But  yet  it  is  the  object  of  the  advertisers  to  dis- 
cover who  these  best  men  are.  And,  however 
often  the  attempt  may  fail,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  can  never  succeed.  It  is  like  the 
practice  of  architectural  competitions.  This 
invokes  many  evils ; great  consumption  of  time, 
cruel  disappointment  j much,  very  often,  that 
savours  of  imperfect  justice,  if  not  of  job.  Yet 
it  is  a tentative  method  that  so  continually 
suggests  itself  to  men  who  are  called  on  to  decide 
on  questions  such  as  those  connected  with  new 
and  important  buildings  with  which  they  have 
no  practical  acquaintance,  that  it  seems  useless 
to  attempt  to  stem  the  current. 

The  main  object  which  the  Congress  appeared 
to  have  most  at  heart  is  the  regulation  of  the 
atatnte  law  affecting  the  relation  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  This  subject  is 
one  that  cannot  be  blinked.  It  is  one  which  is 
evidently  a primary  pre-occnpation  of  a very 
largo  mass  of  the  population  of  this  country. 
Opinions,  or  (what  arc  often  very  different  things) 
professions,  and  pledges,  on  this  subject,  are 
most  likely  to  have  a very  appreciable  influence 
cn  the  decision  of  the  next  election.  It  is  thus  of 
great  national  importance  that  tho  question 
should  be  approached  in  a dispassionate  spirit. 
It  is  a subject  on  which  no  legislation,  that  is 
projected  and  enacted  according  to  our  present 
Parliamentary  practice,  can  by  any  human 
probability  prove  satisfactory.  It  is  pre-emi. 
nently  a matter  for  that  ancient  constitutional 
method  of  proceeding  in  tho  first  place  by 
resolution,  to  which  wo  think  tbe  increasing 
pressure  of  business  and  detail  will,  sooner  or 
later,  compel  Parliament  to  resort,  as  tho  basis 
cf  anything  like  organic  legislation. 

The  key  to  such  a solution  of  the  question  as 
is  demanded  by,  and  for,  the  welfare  of  the 
country  is  this, — there  must  be  a clear,  mutual 
understanding  5 there  must  be  no  beating  about 
the  bush;  no  attempt  to  steal  a march.  The 
time  has  come  when  England  has  a right  to 
know  distinctly  what  her  working-classes  really 
demand.  On  this  demand  must  bo  passed  the 
sentence,  not  of  Unions  or  Federations,  not  of 
Senate  or  Cabinet,  but  of  the  general  assent  of 
the  educated  majority  of  the  nation.  If  right 
and  justico  are  all  that  the  workman  seeks,  let 
it  be  distinctly  known  that  such  is  tbo  case. 
Counsel  may  bo  heard  in  opposition  to  the 
claim, — in  fact,  ought  to  be,  and  will  bo  so 
heard, — but  the  decision  may  be  confidently 
anticipated.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  workman 
demands  not  right,  but  power  ; not  justice,  bat 
dominion ; it  is  well  that  this  should  be  also 
plainly  understood.  The  men  who  hold  such  de- 
mands to  bo  fatal  to  the  welfare  and  stability 
of  England  will  join  direct  issue  ; and  tbe  result, 
if  less  easy  to  predict,  will  bo  certain  of  accom- 
plishment.  Is  the  great  national  bundle  of 
sticks  to  bo  bound  together  in  tbe  golden  hoop 
of  intelligent  and  enlightened  fraternity  ? or 
will  each  minor  faggot  olcct  to  stand  on  its  own 
strength  and  merits  ? In  tho  latter  case,  that 
grim  woodsman,  national  decay,  will  pick  us  up, 
stick  by  stick. 

The  point  which  strikes  us  as  the  most  obscure 
in  the  whole  matter,  and  therefore  as  the  most 
certain  and  fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding 
and  of  quarrel,  is  this.  What  is  equality  before 
tbe  law  ? This,  we  all  admit,  is  the  birthright 
of  the  Englishman.  So  far  we  all  go  together. 
We  would  take  it  fromno  man.  We  would  give  it 
to  every  man  who  has  it  not.  But,  in  order  to 
do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  it  is. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  make  this  matter  ex- 
tremely plain  and  clear.  For  it  is  no  less 
difiioult  than  important.  If  we  dismiss  the  idea, 
as  unworthy  of  honest  men,  that  the  members 
of  these  two  great  interests  (into  which  we 
mourn  to  see  the  great  republic  of  labour  more 
and  more  distinctly  divided  from  day  to  day) 


are  plotting  against  one  another,  anxious  to 
snatch  from  Parliament  a hastily  tinkered 
weapon  which  may  serve  one  side  better  than 
the  other  j if  we  dismiss  this  idea, — wo  shall  be 
forced  to  admit  the  vital  importance  of  the 
inquiry.  " I want  only  what  is  right,”  says 
each  of  a pair  of  sturdy  disputants.  ” Fight  it 
out,  then,”  says  the  professional  backer.  ” Let 
us  see  what  right  is,”  says  the  friendly  arbiter. 

Equality  before  the  law  does  not  mean  tho 
invai'iable  application  of  the  same  measure  to 
every’  man,  whatever  be  bis  size.  Equality,  to 
bo  true  and  real,  must  take  fair  account  of  all 
circumstances.  That  will  be  evident  if  wejook 
at  the  case  of  a pecuniary  fine.  Let  us  say  that 
an  act  prohibited  by  the  law,— take,  for  example, 
the  stealing  of  bread  from  a baker’s  basket, — was 
punishable  by  one  certain  mulct.  Suppose  that 
the  fine  was  a pound,  and  that  tho  alternative, 
in  case  of  non-payment,  was  the  infliction  of 
three  months’  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour. 
Let  the  penalty  apply  to  the  theft,  whether  it 
were  of  one  loaf  or  of  the  whole  contents  of  the 
basket.  Can  anything  be  more  equal  ? 

Yet,  see  how  it  would  work.  It  would  give 
impunity  to  the  rich  man,  who  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  steal ; it  would  strike  with  a severe 
stroke  the  poor  starving  man,  who  had  the 
strongest  temptation  to  do  so.  Suppose  a rich 
man  had  a grudge  against  the  baker,  and  felt  that 
he  could  ruin  him  by  inroads  on  his  basket.  He 
conld  calculate  the  exact  cost  to  himself  of  the 
indulgence  of  his  spite,  and  might  rob  basket 
after  basket,  paying  his  legal  mulct  with  tbe 
utmost  composure.  To  the  poor  man,  driven  to 
appease  tbo  cravings  of  hunger,  one  offence 
would  ensure  the  gaol,  because  he  could  not  pay 
the  mulct.  In  its  operation,  on  the  rich  man 
and  on  the  poor  man,  the  penalty  which,  from 
the  baker’s  point  of  view  was  so  just,  equal,  and 
impartial,  would  be  terribly  disproportionate. 
Under  the  form  of  perfect  equality  we  should 
have  substantial  injustice. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  establishment  of  a 
fine,  or  pecuniary  penalty,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment  for  a definite  offence  against  the  law,  may 
weigh  most  unjustly  upon  the  rich  man  and  the 
poor  man.  The  latter  is  apt  to  understand  this. 
His  instinct  is  awake  in  the  matter,  and,  under 
nominal  equality  before  the  law,  he  is  conscious 
of  actual  injustice. 

In  the  case  we  have  put  the  injustice  pinches 
the  poor  man.  But  the  converse  is  no  less  possible. 
Take  the  case  of  a large  employer  of  labour. 
He  may  have  embarked  in  his  business  the 
result  of  the  anxious  labour,  not  only  of  many 
years,  but  of  several  generations.  His  educa- 
tion, his  habits,  perhaps  his  infirm  health,  make 
him  dependent  on  a certain  amount  of  luxurious 
comfort  which  the  hardy  soldier  of  labour  could 
never  miss  5 amid  which,  indeed,  ho  would  feel 
himself,  for  a time,  far  from  being  at  home. 
His  children’s  heritage,  his  wife’s  dower,  the 
provision  for  his  declining  years,  the  deposits  of 
bis  friends  or  of  his  dependents,  are  all  involved 
in  the  capital  of  his  great  industry.  He  drives 
a good  business  j meets  the  weekly  need  of  a 
large  pay-bill  5 and  is  a wealthy,  thriving  man. 
Certainly,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  such  a man 
is  a very  useful  member  of  society ; and.  has  a 
right  to  the  equal  protection  of  tho  law. 

, It  is  of  tho  essence  of  a great  business,  such  as 
we  have  supposed,  to  deal  by  way  of  contract. 
A certain  amount  of  confidence  in  the  future 
is  necessary  for  the  execution,  for  the  very 
existence,  of  contracts.  A man  undertakes  to 
deliver  so  many  thousand  tons  of  rails,  within  a 
definite  time,  at  a price  which  affords  him  a fair 
profit.  He  agrees  to  pay  a penalty  in  case  of 
non-fulfilment,  which  would  swallow  up  all  that 
profit;  or  which,  if  incurred,  may  even  be 
ruinous. 

Now  if  this  man  have  engagements  standing 
with  his  workpeople,  on  tho  strength  of  which 
he  enters  into  those  gigantic  operations  which 
are  necessary  for  tho  conduct  of  the  business 
from  which  they  all  derive  their  maintenance,  it 
is  clear  that  the  legal  definition  of  a certain 
moderate  penalty,  to  bear  on  both  parties  alike, 
for  tbe  breach  of  that  agreement,  does  not  affect 
both  parties  equally.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
fine  in  this  case,  as  in  tho  other,  were  a pound. 
Industry  on  the  part  of  tho  workman  is  an 
essential  part  of  his  performance  of  the  compact. 
But  suppose  the  employer  to  take  a dislike, 
deserved  or  undeserved,  to  an  industrious  work- 
man, or  to  a dozen  of  them  ? He  can  order 
them  to  walk  off  his  premises,  pay  down  his 
pound  apiece,  and  there’s  an  end.  The  man 
receives  the  forfeit,  takes  his  turn  elsewhere, 
and  the  matter  rights  itself. 


Turn  the  picture.  The  workmen  obtain  an 
idea  that  their  employer  is  under  heavy  penalties. 
They  think  they  can  obtain  an  advance  of  wages. 
They  break  theii-  contract  with  their  master  by 
a strike.  They  know  the  utmost  they  can  be 
called  on  to  pay,  and  the  union  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  stand  the  risk.  The  employer  is  put  in 
a cleft  stick.  No  pecuniary  penalty  for  breach 
of  contract  that  any  existing  legislation  will 
sanction  can  be  equal  in  such  a case  as  this.  To 
make  the  employer  equal  before  the  law  with  bis 
hands,  something  must  be  available  that  is  more 
adequate  to  his  protection  than  a slight  pecu- 
niary fine. 

To  propose  to  remit  the  decision  of  such  a 
case  to  a jury,  is  simply  childish.  If  it  wore 
possible  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a manufac- 
turing town  to  hold  a court  of  pie-poudre,  to 
seize  the  first  dozen  passers  by,  and  empanel 
them  into  a jury,  that  should  give  its  verdict 
with  tho  prompitndo  of  a drum-head  court  mar- 
tial, it  might  be  by  far  tho  best  plan.  But  this 
cannot  be  done.  The  liberty  of  the  subject  is 
surrounded  with  so  many  guarantees,  by  the 
jealousy  of  our  sturdy  ancestors,  that  the  value 
of  time  has  been  left  out  of  sight.  What  with 
consulting  a solicitoi*,  who  would  demand  time 
to  take  counsel’s  advice;  then  obtaining  a sum- 
mons ; having  a hearing  before  a magistrate, 
and  finally  having  the  case  remitted  to  the 
sessions  or  tho  assizes,  the  master  would  be  a 
ruined  man  before  his  complaint  could  bo  even 
heard.  And  if  it  were  heard,  found  to  be  just, 
and  satisfied,  according  to  the  law,  by  an 
order  on  each  of  a thousand  workmen  to  pay 
a pound  damages,  what  recompense  would  that 
be  when  obtained,  for  the  actual  damage  and 
loss  ? In  a case  like  this,  the  power  is  so 
disproportionately  on  the  side  of  the  many,  that 
it  is  a mockery  to  speak  of  the  enforcement 
of  a definite  and  equal  penalty  as  giving  equality 
before  the  law. 

The  case  would  only  be  complicated  if  more 
were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate.  To 
do  this  would  be  to  throw  on  his  shoulders  a 
responsibility  which  is  properly  that  of  the 
Legislature.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  invi- 
dions  position  in  which  the  magistrate  would  be 
thus  placed.  Ho  sits  on  tho  bench  to  do  his 
duty,  and  not  to  do  what  is  agreeable  to  himself. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  anything  that 
tends  to  place  a magistrate,  unavoidably  and 
repeatedly,  in  a false  position,  detracts  from 
the  dignity  of  tho  bench,  deters  the  best  men 
from  accepting  it,  and  is  thus  against  tho  public 
welfare.  In  the  fiercely-debated  questions  to 
which  we  refer,  the  just  care  of  the  upright 
magistrate  would  be,  that  his  decision  should  bo 
entirely  within  the  four  comers  of  the  law ; that 
it  should  be  such  as  conld  not  be  challenged. 
The  idea  of  going  into  the  merits  of  a case,  as 
if  ho  were  an  ai’bitrator,  and  apportioning  to 
each  man  the  degrees  of  blame  and  of  punish- 
ment that  he  accurately  deserved,  is  not  one 
that  could  be  entertained,  in  such  a case,  by  an 
upright  magistrate.  The  more  vague  was  the 
law,  tho  more  timid  and  cautious  would  he  be 
in  its  application. 

The  fact  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  lessons 
learned  with  the  increase  of  any  population, 
that  there  is  a difference  between  dealing  with 
individuals  and  dealing  with  numbers.  That  one 
head  can  direct,  and  one  band  execute,  with  tbe 
power  and  authority  entrusted  to  the  magistrate 
by  the  many,  better  than  tbo  whole  mass  can 
deliberate,  decide,  and  act,  is  the  letter  A of  the 
alphabet  of  civilisation.  For  the  common  safety, 
and  for  tho  common  welfare,  such  a man  is 
armed  with  the  power  of  many  men.  In  war 
this  is  most  evident.  There  the  safety  of  every 
soldier,  and  of  all  those  whom  soldiers  are 
arrayed  to  protect,  depends  on  tho  absolute 
supremacy,  extending  to  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  of  the  commander.  An  army  that  should 
propose  to  proceed  on  the  principles  of  the 
equality  of  every  soldier  before  the  law,  and  of 
his  right  to  give  his  opinion  in  each  case,  and, 
what  is  more,  to  act  upon  it,  would  bo  nothing 
but  food  for  powder, — if  even  it  got  so  far  as  to 
see  the  muzzle  of  a hostile  gun.  In  all  common 
enterprise,  unity  of  direction  is  a vital  neces- 
sity. 

This  great  truth  applies  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of  labour. 
In  that  great  army  the  utmost  freedom  of  volun. 
teering  is  proper,  and  is  prevalent.  But  a 
volunteer  who  asserts  his  right  to  throw  down 
his  musket  the  moment  that  the  heads  of  the 
enemies’  columns  come  in  sight,  is  not  only  a 
I coward  and  a traitor,  bat  a mischievous  public 
1 nuisance.  And  wbat  applies  to  the  struggle  of 
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man  against  man,  applies,  with  certain  modifica. 
tions,  to  the  straggle  of  man  against  time, 
against  cost,  against  the  opposing  forces  of 
natare. 

We  hope  tliat,  therefore,  the  intelligent  men 
who  are  assuming  a tone  so  much  more  cautious 
and  practical  than  that  of  some  former  utter- 
ances, will  go  heartily  and  thoroughly  ^Yith  us. 
If  so,  they  mast  go  a step  further.  The  prac- 
tical outcome  of  these  considerations  is  this.  In 
each  great  industry,  according  to  its  require- 
ments, employment  is  a matter  of  contract. 
Let  that  contract  be  at  once  perfectly  free  in 
its  inception,  and  perfectly  binding  when  entered 
on.  Time,  we  hare  seen,  is  of  the  essence  of 
these  contracts.  The  manufacturer  who  takes 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  executing  a 
largo  order,  for  a definite  sum,  to  be  completed 
by  a definite  time,  can  only  do  so, — if  he  is  a 
sane  man, — on  one  of  two  conditions  ; the  first 

is,  that  the  labour  which  ho  requires  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  bargain  is  so  abundant,  and  so 
certain  to  bo  obtained  at  the  market  price,  that 
ho  need  not  trouble  himself  to  make  any  bargain 
with  his  hands.  Such  was  our  experience,  years 
ago,  in  the  construction  of  the  railways  of  this 
country.  Legions  of  sturdy  navvies  were  always 
wandering  through  the  country.  Contract  be- 
tween the  navvy  and  the  sub-coutractor  was  of 
the  very  simplest  kind.  “ Have  you  any  room, 
master?”  asks  the  new-comer.  “Whereisyonr 
shovel  ?"  was  the  reply.  “ I have  none.”  “Go 
to  the  shop,  get  a shovel,  and  I shall  see  what 
you  are  worth.”  From  intimate  acquaintance 
with  this  system  in  operation  we  can  bear 
witness  that,  whatever  was  its  effect  on  the 
morality  of  the  navvy,  it  gave,  as  a rule, 
universal  content. 

This  absolute  freedom — or  rather  this  ex- 
tremely  brief  period  of  contract — does  not  apply 
to  more  settled  industries.  There  the  workman 
has  to  be  protected  against  chance  or  capiice. 
Tho  question  of  home,  and  of  home  for  wife  and 
children,  arises.  The  turf  shanty  of  the  navvy 
is  not  forthcoming.  If  it  were  (warm  and  snug 

we  know  it  to  be),  it  would  be  despised.  It 
is  only  a glorified  bivouac,  and  the  English 
operative  wants  a brick-built  house.  It  is  thus 
in  the  interest,  both  of  the  operative  and  of  the 
employer,  that  their  contract  should  run  for  a 
definite  time.  Whatever  that  time  may  be, — a 
month,  three,  six,  twelve  months, — tho  one  great 
requisite  is,  that  both  parties  should  be  able  to 
rely  on  its  fulfilment.  To  this  end  the  sanction 
of  the  law  is  requisite  ; and  that  sanction,  to  be 
a veritable  sanction,  must  be  calculated  to  attain 
its  end.  It  is  not  the  imposition  of  a fine  of  a 
few  shillings  on  either  party  for  the  breach  of 
contract  that  can  attain  this  end.  Such  a pro- 
posal is  too  childish  to  discuss.  There  must  be 
efficient  protection  to  the  employer  against 
breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the°Iarf'e 
numbers  of  men  on  whoso  united  aid,  under 
contract,  he  relies,  as  well  as  for  the  operative. 
-And  this  is  necessary,  notin  the  interests  of  the 
employers,  but  in  the  interest  of  tho  trade. 
Unless  this  can  bo  ensured,  trade  will  leave  our 
shores. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  the  very 
back  bone  of  the  whole  matter.  Combination — 
conspiracy — strikes — all  these  ugly  words  come 
to  this.  No  one  can  compel  another  to  labour 
The  owner  of  the  labour  can  do  as  he  will  with 

it.  But,  if  he  sell  it  for  a fixed  time,  the  law 
must  hold  him  to  his  bargain.  It  must  do  so  by 
means  that  are  effectual;  that  is  to  say,  by 
means  that  are  disagreeable.  The  law  must  make 
the  breach  of  contract  on  either  side  so  painful 
to  the  offender  as  to  deter  him  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  offence.  The  effectual  character  of 
the  remedy  is  the  true  object— the  true  requisite 
for  national  welfare.  It  is  not  a nominal,  but  a 
real  equality  before  the  law  that  is  right,  and 
just,  and  wise. 

If  our  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  dispute 
will  patiently  go  thus  far  with  us  the  dispute  is 
at  an  end.  Anything  else  is  matter  of  detail, 
and  can  be  arranged  by  amicable  discussion. 
Any  new  legislation  can  be  proposed  by  common 
accord . 

But  if,  such  being  the  real  truth  of  the 
matter,  both  parties  blink  it;  if  each  seeks 
to  snatch  an  advantage;  if  legislation  is  pro- 
posed as  a class  object,  or  discussed  with  the 
real  gist  of  the  matter  carefully  kept  out  of 
sight;  then  is  evil  before  us.  The  equality 
t^t  we  seek  before  the  law  is  not  the  equality  ^ 
of  a herd  of  savages,  but  that  proper  to  a 
highly  complicated  state  of  civilisation.  That 
once  accepted  all  round,  misunderstanding  will 
be  altogether  at  an  end. 


STRENGTH  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT, 
SiE, — I send  you  the  results  of  some  tests  of 
the  tensile  strain  borne  by  Portland  cement  pure, 
and  Jin', red  with  different  proportions  of  sand ; 
and  as  this  cement  is  now  much  used  by  persons 
little  acquainted  with  its  properties,  I trust  the 
information  may  be  of  some  value. 

The  cement  tested  was  manufactured  on  the 
Tyne,  and  such  as  I am  daily  using  in  the  New 
Quay  aud  other  works  here,  and  is  what  would 
be  called  sloie-setting.  The  sand  used  was 
ordinary  river-sand,  not  selected,  so  that  the 
experiments  might  be  useful  in  every-day 
practice.  Aud  I may  say,  that  for  the  last  ten 
years  1 have  never  permitted  any  cement  to  be 
used^  till  it  has  been  tested,  and  has  borne  the 
requisite  strain ; and  if  this  was  more  generally 
Insisted  on  we  should  bear  less  of  the  failure  of 
works  where  this  very  valuable  (but  treacherous 
where  not  carefully  watched)  material  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  test -bricks  shaped  thus,  with  a cross 


sectional  area  of  superficial  inches  at  the 
1 eck  a a (that  is,  about  IJ  in.  square)  were  cast 
in  iron  moulds,  and  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
v/iDhoub  destroying  the  cohesive  properties  of 
the  mixture,  and  then  placed  in  water  till 
required  to  be  tested.  This  was  performed  by 
a machine  made  for  the  purpose,  which  grasps 
the  shoulders  at  each  end  of  the  neck,  and  strains 
the  brick  till  it  breaks  by  a tensile  or  pulling 
strain. 

The  test-bricks  of  pure  cement  were  removed 
in  two  hours  after  being  made  ; those  of  one  of 
cement  aud  one  of  sand  in  twelve  hours ; those 
of  one  of  cement  and  two  of  sand  in  twenty-four 
hours  ; and  those  of  one  of  cement  and  four  of 
sand  iu  sixty  hours. 

Tahle  of  Tensile  Strains  described  as  above. 


''  ^ Pure  Cement, 


7 I 830  and  720 


One  of  I One  of 
Cement  and  Cement  aud 
of  Sand,  two  ofSand. 


One  of 
Cement  am: 
four 
of  Sand. 


• There  was  a Haw  in  this  brick. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  difference 
in  the  strength  of  the  pure  cement  one  week  old 
and  four  months  old  is  only  36  per  cent. ; the 
difference  in  the  strength  of  the  mixture  of  one 
of  cement  aud  one  of  sand,  one  week  old  and  four 
months  old,  is  55  per  cent.;  that  of  the  mixture 
of  one  of  cement  and  two  of  sand  60  per  cent. ; 
and  that  of  the  mixture  of  one  of  cement  and 
four  of  sand  upwards  of  200  per  cent.  Lookin^ 
at  tho  great  increase  during  four  months  in  the 
last-mentioned  mixture,  it  would  appear  as  if  it 
ultimately  would  become  as  strong  as  the  pure 
cement,  and  this  is  no  doubt  tho  case.  In  a 
practical  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  most 
important  to  note  the  rapid  deterioration  in 
strength  (at  seven  days  old)  the  test-bricks 
undergo  as  a larger  quantity  of  sand  is  used; 
those  having  a mixture  of  one  and  one  being 
7.10ths  the  strength  of  the  pure  cement;  those 
of  a mixture  of  one  to  two  being  4i-10Lhs  the 
strength  of  tho  pure  cement;  and  those  of  a 
mixture  of  one  to  four  being  only  l-lOth  the 
strength  of  the  pure  cement;  which  would  point 
to  the  advisability  of  using  not  more  than  two  of 
sand  to  one  of  cement,  in  work  required  to  set 
quickly. 

I would  just  point  out  in  conclusion  another 
feature  of  importance.  The  mixture  of  one  to 
four  when  seven  days  old  is  only  one-tenth  the 
strength  of  the  pure  cement  (as  noticed  pre- 
viously) ; bnt  at  the  end  of  four  months  it  will 
be  seen  it  had  so  far  overtaken  or  gained  upon 
the  pure  cement,  that  it  had  risen  to  one-fifth 
the  strength.  John  L.vjrs. 

Corporation  Property  Surveyor’s  Office, 
Newcastle- on- Tyne. 


THE  LANDS  CLAUSES  ACT. 


Exeter  City  Surveyorship. — There  were  78 
applicants  for  this  appointment.  Mr.  H.  P. 
Boiilnois  was  elected. 


INSTITUTION  OF  SUBVEYOES. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members 
was  held  last  Monday  evening,  the  19th  instant, 
the  president  (Mr.  E.  Norton  Clifton)  in  th& 
chair,  when  the  discussion  was  resumed  on  the 
paper  which  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  by 
Mr.  Philbrickj  Q.C.,  on  “ The  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  with  some  Suggestions  for 
its  Amendment.” 

Mr.  Ryde,  in  opening  tho  discussion,  said 
that  Mr.  Pnilbrick,  at  the  close  of  his  paper, 
expressed  a hope  that,  while  suggesting  amend- 
ments, the  main  principles  of  the  Act  must  bo 
preserved,  in  consideration  of  their  practical 
utility  and  tried  worth,  a hope  which  he  (the 
speaker)  cordially  concurred  in.  This  Act,  be 
thought  would  go  down  to  future  generations  as 
a carefully-constructed  Act  in  many  respects, 
bearing  evidence  of  its  practical  utility.  By  the 
common  law  of  the  laud,  no  subject  of  the  realm 
could  be  compelled  to  part  with  his  property  to 
any  other  subject ; but  the  first  person,  perhaps, 
who  ever  had  compulsory  powera  granted,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  land  compulsorily,  was 
the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutta  in  the  case  of  tho 
Columbia  Market.  The  compulsory  powers  given 
in  the  acquirement  of  land  have  concerned 
streets,  water  companies,  gas  companies,  drain- 
age, sewage  irrigation,  railways,  and  embank- 
ments.  In  the  earliest  statute  of  this  nature, 
the  New  River  Company’s  Act  (1605),  the 
owners  of  the  grounds  through  which  the  river 
passed  were  compensated,  it  was  stated,  to  their 
“contentment”;  but  iu  the  present  day  such  a 
thing  would  be  a hopeless  task.  In  these  days, 
however,  tho  matter  was  left  “to  the  prac- 
tical good  sense  of  the  Commissioners  to  do 
what  they  might  think  fair  in  each  particular 
case.”  He  always  had  thought  that  some 
measure  might  be  adopted  whereby  in  railways 
made  tho  lands  taken  could  be  benefited,  and 
be  able  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of 
their  making.  As  regarded  the  compensation 
for  tho  value  of  the  land,  tho  Act,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stood,  he  thought,  would  answer,  and  if 
they  attempted  to  legislate  farther,  only  harm 
would  accrue ; and  in  his  experience  the  Act 
worked  well  in  its  present  form.  Ho  would  not 
give  companies  the  power  or  right  to  compen- 
sation, but  he  saw  no  objection  if  there  should 
bo  provided  a machinery  by  which  tho  right  to 
compensation  would  bo  first  tried.  No  compen- 
sation ought  to  be  claimed  merely  for  the  diver- 
sion of  the  street  traffic,  for  if  it  were  allowed 
where  was  it  to  cease  ? There  should  be  more 
care  exercised,  he  was  of  opinion,  in  laying  out 
the  land,  for  engineers  did  not  I’egard  property 
at  all,  but  ran  through  anything  that  camein  their 
way.  In  this  respect  there  was  great  need  of 
reform.  Section  22,  which  dealt  with  cases 
where  purehase-money  and  damage  as  claimed 
did  not  together  exceed  501.,  and  remitted  such 
claims  to  the  settlement  of  two  justices,  was,  he 
thought,  a useless  section.  He  fully  agreed  with 
Mr.  Phiibrick  as  to  the  abolLtiou  of  section  33, 
which  compelled  the  arbitrators  and  umpire  to 
make  a statutory  declaration  that  they  would  act 
faithfully  aud  honestly.  Speaking  of  the  vexed 
question  of  costs,  he  said  that  it  was  a tender 
point  that  the  masters  of  the  superior  courts  of 
common  law  should  tax  the  costa.  The  great 
good  of  the  proceedings  underthe  Lands  Clauses 
Act  was,  that  they  were  final ; and  a great  in. 
justice  would  bo  done  if  this  was  not  so. 

Mr.  Horatio  Lloyd,  Q.C.,  said  that  it  was  . 
quite  impossible  in  a single  meeting  to  discuss 
individually  the  different  sections  of  the  Act,  for 
it  would  occupy  too  much  time.  The  practical 
matter  they  had  to  deal  with  was  to  look  at  the 
Act  as  it  stood.  There  were  objections  to  the 
Act,  and  some  very  striking  ones,  indeed ; aud- 
it was  his  intention,  at  some  future  time,  to  ge 
through  the  Act,  and  to  suggest  what  appeared 
to  him  its  defects,  and  to  propose  remedies,  to 
be  brought' before  a meeting  of  this  institution 
witha  view  of  framing  a Bill  for  Parliament.  In 
many  respects  ho  differed  from  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Phiibrick.  The  basis  of  tho 
right  to  compensation  depended  upon  the  Railway 
Clauses  Act,  and  not  as  Mr.  Phiibrick  supposed. 
The  Lands  Clauses  Act  merely  prescribed  the 
mode  in  which  compensation  was  to  be  assessed. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  principle,  Mr. 
Phiibrick  had  rightly  distinguished  as  to  that 
which  involved  the  purchase  of  land  and  that 
which  was  the  compensation  for  the  damage 
which  resulted  to  persona.  With  regard  to  the 
per-centage  added  upon  a compulsory  sale 
according  to  the  principles  laid’ down  by  the 
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Acfc,  they  wero  to  assign  tho  full  value  of  that 
which  was  to  be  purchased.  In  giving  the  full 
value,  on 'what  principle 'were  they  to  add  the 
further  per-centage  of  the  property  taken  by 
compulsion.  As  respected  the  taking  of  the 
•land  by  compulsion,  most  important  distinctions 
should  be  made.  If  a person  had  his  property 
in  the  market,  he  (Mr.  Lloyd)  never  could 
understand,  when  tho  full  value  was  estimated, 
why  tho  per-centage  was  added  at  all.  It  was 
•quite  monstrous  that  there  should  bo  one  uniform 
amount  of  per-centage  given  in  all  cases  of  land 
which  was  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of 
-being  dealt  with  in  purchase,  and  he  regretted 
that  this  rule  was  now  becoming  invetei-ate. 
Speaking  of  the  question  of  the  jury  for  tho 
awarding  of  compensation,  ho  thought  that  a 
■more  incompetent  tribunal  to  treat  of  these 
matters  than  jurymen  he  did  not  know ; they 
know  nothing  of  the  value  of  property,  and  were 
often  liable  to  be  prejudiced,  topics  being  intro- 
duced by  opposing  counsel  of  totally  an  irrela- 
vent  nature. 

ilr.  Beadel  was  of  opinion  that  there  were 
many  things  in  the  Act  which  operated  with 
prejudice  to  the  claimants  and  also  to  companies. 
It  was  within  something  like  thirty  years  since 
the  Lands  Clauses  Act  came  into  operation  j and 
in  the  working  of  it  there  had  unquestionably 
'been  gi-eat  injustice  done.  Ho  differed  from 
Mr.  Lloyd’s  views  regarding  tho  per-centage 
•upon  a compulsory  sale  ; and  to  him  (the 
speaker)  it  seemed  only  right  and  reasonable  as 
far  as  compnlsory  sale  was  concerned.  Ho 
•agi-eed,  however,  with  Mr.  Lloyd  that  the  jury 
was  the  worst  tribunal  before  which  compensa- 
tiou  cases  could  bo  determined.  He  contended 
that  there  could  bo  no  tribunal  so  perfect  as 
rofemng  the  matter  to  arbitration,  a fair  value 
in  such  cases  being  always  given  for  the  pro- 
perty.  If  the  surveyors  of  England  would  set 
apart  the  unfair  regard  they  had  for  the  clients 
they  represented,  and  look  at  the  questions 
involved  in  an  honest  way,  ho  believed  that  a 
great  number  of  tho  questions  which  now  went 
to  arbitration  would  be  prevented  from  going 
to  arbitration  at  all. 

Mr.  Shield  thought  that  tho  view  of  assessing 
the  compensation  first,  and  trying  the  matter 
afterwards,  was  a technical  blemish;  and,  if  only 
in  this  instance,  there  was  a crying  remedy 
needed.  He,  with  tho  previous  speakers,  was 
largely  impressed  with  the  inability  of  jurymen 
to  try  compensation  cases;  and  thought  that 
Bomo  remedy  in  this  respect  should  be  pro- 
posed. 

Mr,  Driver  said  that  tho  Lands  Clauses  Act, 
which  had  been  established  for  so  many  years, 
showed  that  the  promoters  of  it  were  men  of 
great  ability.  ‘VVith  regard  to  the  court  of 
appeal,  he  thought  that  it  was  a fearful  thing  for 
tho  claimant,  after  he  had  gone  through  the 
great  costs  and  expenses  of  a trial,  to  have  the 
case  disputed  upon  some  technical  point  to 
oppose  the  verdict. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Marriott,  the  further 
discussion  was  adjourned  till  the  2ud  of 
February. 


HOW  THEY  MANAGE  THINGS  IN  JAPAN. ' 

It  would  appear  as  though  in  Japan  they  do 
not  carry  out  their  public  works  in  a very 
systematic  or  methodical  way.  We  learn  that 
the  Japanese  Government  have  recently  had 
some  works  to  carry  out  in  Tezo,  and  seem  to 
find  a difficulty  in  controlling  the  outlay  of  their 
•officers,  A peculiar  illustration  of  tho  way  they 
manage  things  may  be  given.  Four  “ strong  and 
durable”  piers  have  recently  been  constructed  in 
Tezo  ; — one  at  Mori  of  500  ft. in  length,  and  three 
on  tho  Ishi  Kari  river.  At  the  end  of  each  of 
these  piers  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  7 ft.; 
80  that,  although  each  of  them  is  estimated  to 
have  cost  not  less  than  100,000  dollars,  they  are 
one  and  all  entirely  useless,  and  do  not  afford 
facilities  even  for  loading  junks,  much  leas 
larger  vessels.  The  junks  could  not  be  brought 
alongside  the  pier  at  Mori  even  iu  calm 
weather.  The  construction  of  a road,  too,  from 
Hakodade  to  Sap6ro  is  said  generally  to  have 
coat  the  Japanese  Government  more  than  double 
the  actual  outlay  for  the  labour  and  material 
which  were  expended  on  its  construction,  this 
result  being  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  num- 
bers of  labourers  employed,  as  uoted  by  the 
American  officers,  with  the  cost  of  labour  said 
to  have  been  charged  to  Government.  The  road 
is  said,  on  good  authority,  to  have  cost  about 
300,000  dollars,  while  the  Government  have 
paid  800,000  dollars.  These  are  only  two 


instances  against  many  which  might  be  quoted, 
showing  the  absurd  manner  in  which  public 
money  has  been  expended  in  carrying  out  public 
works  in  Japan.  The  Hakodade  road  above 
alluded  to  has  been  constructed  in  itself  in  an 
admirable  manner  by  American  contractors,  and 
does  not  show  a single  slip  notwithstanding  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  carried  out,  and  the 
heavy  rains  to  which  it  has  been  exposed. 
Another  somewhat  important  work  is  the 
construction  of  a line  of  telegraph  between 
Hakodade  and  Jlori,  which  will  be  carried  along 
the  road  to  Sopdro.  Tho  last-named  place  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  island  of  Tezo.  It  covers 
about  a mile  square  and  is  situated  on  a fine 
plain.  The  town  has  been  laid  out  with  a view 
to  its  future  importance,  and  contains  a Govern- 
ment house,  several  Japanese  hotels,  a number 
of  bouses  of  superior  construction,  for  the  use  of 
Japanese  officers,  and  still  better  houses  for  the 
gentlemen  of  the  American  mission.  The  streets 
of  the  town  are  broad  and  well  made,  and  there 
are  a hospital  and  other  edifices  of  a public 
character. 


NOTES  FEOM  DUBLIN. 

Ix  the  Corporation  a persistent  attempt  was 
made  to  continue  the  Maiu  Drainage  Committee 
as  a permanent  one,  but  the  efforts  were  frua- 
trated  by  a motion  by  which  six  members  by 
ballot  were  elected  from  the  late  committee,  and 
six  from  the  several  members  of  tho  house. 
This  proceeding  has  given  an  infusion  of  new 
blood  to  the  constitution  of  a committee  which 
long  stood  in  need  of  it. 

In  re  the  water  supply,  the  civic  body  has 
raised  a storm  about  their  heads  by  the  pro- 
motion  of  a Bill  which  some  think  preju- 
dicial  to  tho  interests  of  tho  inhabitants  and  the 
townships.  The  water  supply  of  Dublin  is  good, 
bub  it  has  been  a most  costly  affair,  and  it 
will  be  many  years  yet  before  Dublin  wipes  out 
the  load  of  debt  and  taxation  that  attaches  to  it. 

Tho  rebuilding  of  the  new  Essex  Bridge  over 
the  Liffey,  connecting  Capel-street  on  the  north, 
with  Parliament-street  on  the  south  side, 
is  progressing.  Tho  old  foundations  will  be 
utilised,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  bridge  will 
be  ready  to  be  opened  for  traffic  in  October  next. 
A temporary  foot-bridge  has  been  erected  on 
tho  western  side  of  the  works,  and  opened  for 
passengers  on  last  Saturday. 

A number  of  sanitary  cases  have  been  heard 
within  the  last  few  days  before  the  divisional 
magistrates,  fines  indicted,  and  orders  made  for 
tho  abatement  of  nuisances.  The  state,  how. 
ever,  of  the  streets  is  disgraceful,  and  is  calling 
forth  tho  rebuke  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
repeated  complaints  of  tho  ratepayers.  The 
corporation  say  they  have  no  funds  for  sanitary 
purposes  ; yet  they  find  sufficient  every  session 
for  the  object  of  promoting  new  Bills  and 
schemes.  An  application  is  again  about  to  be 
made  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  for  a loan 
for  sanitary  purposes,  particularly  in  relation  to 
paving,  scavenging,  and  other  works  urgently 
needed  to  ensure  the  public  health.  At  present, 
in  Dublin,  there  is  scarcely  an  available  rate  but 
is  mortgaged  under  the  head  of  loans  for  work 
long  since  proposed  to  be  done,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  Is  still  unfinished.  A resolu- 
tion  has  been  passed  by  No.  1 committee  by 
which  tho  council  are  requested  to  vary  their 
order  of  last  year,  and  sanction  the  committee 
in  adopting  to  the  extent  of  12,000  yards  the 
specification  of  the  Val-de-Travers  Asphalte 
Company  for  footways,  similar  to  that  laid  down 
near  Trinity  College. 

A new  company  is  floated  under  tho  title  of 
tho  Irish  Midland  Coal  Consumers’  Company  on 
a co-operative  basis,  and  with  the  object  of 
enabling  members  to  obtain  native  bituminous 
coal  at  2s.  a ton  above  cost  price.  The  coal- 
fields to  be  worked  are  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  near  Lough  Allen. 

A new  and  useful  body  has  been  formed  for 
the  protection  of  the  rate-payers,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  their  special  meeting  this  week  was  to 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  place 
before  the  citizens  the  acts  of  the  corporation  in 
giving  legal  fees  to  one  member  of  their  body 
and  contracts  to  another. 

Considerable  progress  is  making  with  the 
work  of  “restoration”  at  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral,  which  will  soon  call  for  detailed  description. 
If  the  long  projected  new  street  from  the  foot 
of  Cork-hill  to  Christchurch-place  were  con- 
structed by  the  municipal  authorities,  the 
appearance  of  the  cathedral  would  be  cou- 
^ siderably  enhanced,  its  approaches  greatly 


improved,  and  tho  health  of  that  district 
benefited.  The  new  street  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed,  and  its  formation,  it  may  be 
observed,  will  remove  one  side  of  the  historio 
Castle-street,  one  of  the  oldest  streets  in  the 
city,  and  famous  in  the  annals  of  several  centu- 
ries. Tho  street  was  the  birth-place  of  Dogget, 
the  actor,  and  a few  yards  backward  from  the 
thoroughfare  is  not  tho  less  noted  Hoey’a-court, 
the  birth-place  of  Doan  Swift,  and  also  the  resi- 
dence of  many  noted  characters  down  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century. 


THE  HOMAN  REMAINS  AT  YORK. 

For  some  months  past  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  Company  have  been  making  extensive 
excavations  at  York,  for  the  purpose  of  making* 
a uew  station,  and  from  time  to  time  important 
discoveries  of  Roman  remains  have  been  made. 
Reference  was  made  to  some  of  these  in  oar 
columns,  but  a Malton  archasologist  and  anti- 
quary Las  been  drawn  by  the  most  recent 
“find”  to  make  a thorough  examination,  and 
classify  the  whole.  Ho  says  : — 

“There  are  two  sepulchral  monuments,  with  inscrip- 
tion; two  altars,  with  sculptures;  a mutilated  lion,  a 
conical  atone,  and  a female  skull  iu  fracments,  with  a 
gold  plate  inserted  in  tho  palate;  and  anout  ten  sarco- 
phagi with  covers,  but  without  any  lettering;  lastly, 
some  boulder  stones,  embedded  in  the  lidj  clay,  repre- 
senting tho  granite  formation  of  8hap  iu  Westmoreland, 
and  some  other  bluish  stone  of  Plutonic  origin,  puzzling 
to  geologists.  The  most  important  of  all  is,  however,  th® 
tomb  of  the  Bomnn  magistrate  at  York,  whose  uame  is 
apparently  ATbius,  this  being  indistinct,  but  who  is  de- 
scribed most  legibly  as  Decurio,  or  alderman  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Eboracum.  York,  therefore,  "was  a colonia  of 
Romo,  and  had  its  regular  local  magistracy,  as  before 
evidenced.  The  other  most  remarkable  relic  is  the  skull, 
with  the  thin  platina  of  gold  in  the  mouth.  . . . Tho 

custom  of  the  Romans  to  bury  their  dead  alongside  their 
great  thoroughfares  is  well  illustrated  by  this  extensive 
cemetery,  and  it  certainly  appears  that  men  and  women 
of  rauk  were  interred  in  another  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  the  camp  at  York  to  that  at  Aldborough.  Besides 
the  Docurio  mentioned,  there  is  an  Olia  Oliana  lately 
come  to  light,  sculptured  with  her  husband  and  child,  and 
these  names  represent  high  nobility;  a Lucius  Olias 
Olianus  was  Council  of  Home  under  Domitian,  and  the 
Emperor  Adrian  was  of  the  same  family." 

All  the  relics  have  been  deposited  in  the  York 
Museum,  and  form  a valuable  addition  to  tbo 
interesting  collection  of  antiquities  previously 
stored  there.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  opportunity  will 
be,  or  has  been,  afforded  for  careful  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  relative  positions  and  sur- 
roundings of  tho  “ bluish  stones  of  Plutonic 
origin,  puzzling  to  geologists,”  and  other  boulders, 
or  sorcen  stones,  which  directly  underlie  tho 
site  of  tho  Roman  cemetery, — just  apparently  as 
an  aboriginal  British  sacred  place,  or  place  of 
sepulture,  might. 


ON  TECHNICAL  MUSEUMS. 

A PAPER  has  been  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
“ On  Museums  for  Technical  Instruction  in  the 
Industrial  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Surplus  of  the  Inventors'  Fee 
Fund,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
(one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Counsel).  ,Mr.  Webster, 
in  the  outset  of  his  paper,  said  : — 

“ Tho  communicstioD  now  submitted  to  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce has  two  specific  objects— the  one,  tho  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  utilisation  of  museums  for  the  technical 
instruction  of  the  people;  the  other,  the  application, 
appropriation,  and  utilisation  of  the  Inventors’  Fee  Fund 
to  andfor  such  purposes. 

The  term  technical  inttruefion  is  adopted  in  preference 
to  technical  education,  in  order  to  express  the  more  limited 
object  of  the  present  communication,  ss  compared  with 
others  which  nave  been  heretofore  discussed  at,  and 
ocenpied  the  attention  of,  meetings  in  this  room  and  else- 
where, and  for  several  reasons.  First,  instruction  is  only 
part  of  edneation;  it  is,  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
lor  a special  class  what  reading  and  numeration  arc  for 
mankind  generally.  The  fiat  has  just  gone  forth  that  no 
child  among  us  shall  be  left  without  the  latter  ; so  I hope 
that,  by  tho  exertions  of  this  ancient  and  energetic 
society,  something  may  bo  done  towards  the  former. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  it  ia  desirable  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  specially  limited.  This  society  has  taken 
steps  and  is  pursuing  active  measures  as  to  “national 
museums  and  galleries  and  public  edneation,”  with  the 
view  of  bringing  under  direct  Farliamentary  responsibility 
tho  national  museums  and  galleries,  so  as  to  extend  their 
benefits  to  local  museums,  and  to  moke  them  bear  ou 
public  education. 

This  great  and  comprehensive  plan,  which  must  com- 
mend itself  to  all  earnest  reformers  of  the  education  of 
the  people,  is  worthy  of  the  exertions  of  this  Society, 
which  has  inaugurated  and  helped  forward  so  many  other 
noble  undertakings." 

After  goiag  into  the  subject  at  some  length, 
and  speaking  of  the  Patent  Office  and  other 
museums,  he  said; — 

“ In  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  museums 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Fatents,  there  exist  in  several  rooms  or  portions  of  the 
South  Kensington  establishment,  entirely  apart  from  tho 
Fateut-ollice  Museum,  numerous  other  modeb  of  tha 
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highest  mtereat.  Other  collections  also  ofmodels  exist  but 
partially  ntilised.  No  catalogues  exist  of  these  xaluable 
coUeettoDs  ; indeed,  the  ownership  of  many  of  the  models 
and  machines  is  doubtful,  some  belonging  and  some  lent 
the  Commissioners,  some  belonging  or  lent  to  Mr, 
H oodcroft,  and  some  belonging  or  lent  to  the  Exhibition 
Commissioners. 

These,  if  collect*^  in  one  building  and  properly 
classified,  would  form  a valuable  nucleus  of  a National 
Museum  of  Industry,  and  by  a proper  distribution  of 
duplicates,  material  aesistance  might  be  rendered  to  local 
museums, ' 

A discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper. 


THE  AREA.  ROUND  ST.  PAUL’S. 

The  well-known  cast-iron  railings  round  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  having  been  sold  by  auction, 
are  now  being  removed,  and  the  aspect  we 
showed  by  an  engraving  some  short  timo  ago 
will  soon  be  attained.  The  railing  brought 
3-ilZ.  5s.,  or  about  81.  per  ton.  It  is  of  Sussex 
iron,  about  the  last  produced  in  that  county. 
The  sum  named  is  for  the  ironwork  only,  not 
the  atone  parapet  wall  into  which  it  was  secured. 
This  still  remains  the  property  of  the  cathedral, 
and  consists  of  some  fine  blocks  of  Portland, 
equal  in  quality,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  of  which 
the  cathedral  itself  is  built. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  intend  to  open  the 
west  area  to  the  public  next  Monday  (the  26tb) 
and  will  make  rather  a high  day  of  it,  being 
what  is  termed  the  “ Conversion  of  St.  Paul.” 

The  comer  or  memorial  stone  of  the  Carter, 
lane  Schools,  with  an  appropriate  inscription 
upon  it,  will  be  laid  by  them  in  its  place  on  the 
same  day. 


THE  SHCP-FRCXT  CCMPETITICN. 

The  stipulation  made  by  Mr.  F.  Sage,  that  a' 
the  designs  anbmitted,  whether  rewarded  or  noi 
should  remain  his  property,  proved  fatal  to  th 
competition,  as  we  said  it  ought  to  prove  Th 
competitors  were  only  seventeen  in  number  an. 
tte  majority  of  the  designs  sent  in  are  worthless 
We  have  great  pleasure,  however,  in  recordin: 
that  the  whole  sum  offered,  viz.,  150L,  wa 
awarded.  The  three  gentlemen  who  acted  a 
Shoppee,  am 

J.  Wimble, — observe  in  their  report : 


total  depth  of  420  ft.  Powerful  engines  are  to 
lift  the  water  to  high  and  low  service  reservoirs, 
the  former  in  Richmond  Park,  and  the  latter 
near  the  Union  Workhouse.  The  service  is  to 
be  constant,  and  under  sofficient  pressure  to 
command  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses  in  the 
district.  It  is  estimated  the  water  may  be  sup- 
plied at  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value 
of  the  houses. 


M.  TICTCR  BALTARD,  ARCHITECT. 

On  the  14th  inst.,  Paris  lost  M.  Victor  Baltard, 
who  died  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  Ha  was  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  “ Prix  de  Rome  ” in  1833,  M.  Baltard 
was  for  a long  time  architect  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  city  of  Paris,  and  in  those  capacities 
restored  a large  number  of  monuments,  and 
built  the  church  of  St.  Augustine.  His  chief 
work  is  the  Paris  “Halles,”  for  the  idea  of  which 
he  was  to  some  extent  indebted  to  the  late 
Hector  Horeau.  M.  Baltard  had  skill  with  the 
pen  as  well  as  with  the  pencil,  and  published 
several  works. 


REFORMATION  OF  LEICESTER- SQUARE. 

Ax  last  we  see  light:  order  will  come  out  of 
chaos,  and,  in  lieu  of  a disgrace,  we  may  hope  to 
find  beauty.  We  have  good  authority  for  saying 
that  the  central  area  of  Leicester-square  has 
been  purchased  by  a munificent  individual,  and 
will  speedily  be  laid  out  as  a garden,  adorned 
with  sculpture,  and  presented  to  the  public. 
The  scheme,  as  we  are  informed,  includes  four 
colossal  busts,  on  pedestals,  of  distinguished  men 
connected  with  the  locality,  the  commissions  for 
which  have  already  been  distributed.  Thus  Mr. 
Calder  Marshall  has  undertaken  the  bust  of 
Newton;  Mr.  Woolner,  Johnson;  Mr.  Weekes, 
Reynolds ; and  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  Hogarth. 
The  hoarding  will  come  down,  it  is  expected,  in 
June.  A pleasanter  piece  of  news  has  not 
reached  us  for  some  time. 


' matter  presenting  itself  to  the  Trinity  House  in 
this  form,  the  Elder  Brethren  determined  ta 
institute  a series  of  scientific  experiments  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  is  the  cause  of  theso 
variations.  The  South  Foreland  was  selected  for 
the  experiments,  which  were  placed  entirely 
under  Professor  Tyndall’s  control,  and  were- 
commenced  in  May  last.  Steam-whistles,  air- 
wbistles,  steam-trumpets,  18-pounders,  howitzers, 
and  mortars,  were  the  instruments  used  for  ori- 
ginating sounds ; and  a Trinity  vessel,  the  Irene, 
conveyed  the  Professor  and  his  staff  to  different 
places  in  the  Channel  to  listen  for  the  sounds.  A 
tabulated  arrangement  was  given  of  the  various 
distances  at  which  the  sounds  were  heard  on  dif- 
ferentdays.  There wereinterestingand perplexing 
problems  in  the  results  that  challenged  solution. 
The  Professor  then  made  an  allusion  to  his  lec- 
ture delivered  before  the  British  Association  on 
“Th©  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination,”  and 
gave  some  few  illustrations  of  the  value  of  a duly 
controlled  imagination  mentally  picturing  the 
invisible.  Standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Irene, 
he  said,  and  listening  at  different  times  to  the 
sounds,  it  was  evident  to  all  the  party  that  there 
was  a something  which  caused  these  variations, 
Bomethingwhich  had  a real  existence,  something 
invisible  which  it  was  for  the  imagination  to 
picture.  The  Professor  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  passage  of  heat  through  different  bodies,  and 
mentioned  the  almost  perfect  stoppage  of  heat 
by  some,  and  its  ready  transmission  by  others. 
Imagination  has  to  picture  vapour  from  sea  and 
laud  arising  in  the  air  in  layers,  these  layers 
presenting  “ reflecting  surfaces  ” to  the  passage- 
of  sound.  In  the  relative  homogeneity  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  its  being  split  up  into  many 
layers,  we  have  a clue  which  may  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  a knowledge  why  sounds  of  equal 
intensity  will  travel  further  on  some  days  than 
others.  The  Professor  explained  some  instru- 
ments called  “cyrens”  in  use  in  America,  and 
also  read  some  extracts  from  Faraday’s  corre- 
spondence with  the  Trinity  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sound  signals. 

Although  the  lecture  extended  half  an  hour 
beyond  the  usual  time,  it  was  listened  to  through- 
out with  marked  attention. 


of  Say  that,  owing  to  the  conditions 

prizes  in  each 

^ardiW  however,  that  the 

awarding  a prize  is  to  be  held  as  an  approval  by  us  ofthe 
design;  on  the  contrary,  we  arc  of  opinion  thM  manv  of 
the  drawings  do  not  merit  the  prizes  they  have  received  • 
but,  owing  to  the  conditions  to  which  v«i  have  referred’ 
there  was  no  alternative  left  us.  Some  of  the  desivL' 
however,  evince  careful  study  and  practical  knowledgi  of 
the  subjects  treated,  combined  with  a considerable 
amount  of  artistic  feeling.”  wuaiuLrame 

The  competitors  to  whom  premiums  have  been 
awarded  are  the  following  .-—Mr.  J.  0.  Niool 
10»Ol  Mr.  Josopb  K.  Blake  (71.  10a.)  ; 

(2  — 15?.);  Mr.  G.  P.  Beater  (3  = 13?,  10s  1 - Mr  H 
Millar  (2  = 7!.  10s.);  Mr.  IL  Woolland  p Liln  ! 

Jasper  Wager  (3  = 19!.);  Mr.  W.  H.  Arbe^ 

■We  understand  that  Mr.  Sage  intends  to 
repeat  bis  offers,  omitting  the  objectionable 
Stipulation,  and  in  that  case  may  fairly  expect  a 
more  satisfactory  response. 


RICHMOND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  districts  of 
Richmond  have  complained  of  the  supply  of 
water,  and  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  froni  another  source  a 
pure  and  wholesome  supply 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  select  vestry, 
plans  wore  laid  before  them  by  Messrs.  Russ  & 
Minna,  according  to  the  instructions  given,  and 
were  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  to  the  Local  Govern, 
ment  Board,  in  order  that  the  amount  estimated 
may  be  borrowed  for  carrying  out  the  works; 
namely,  30,000?. 

Messrs.  Russ  & Minns,  in  a published  report, 
have  indicated  the  different  sources  from  which 
water  may  be  obtained.  They  have  selected  the 
chalk  beneath  the  London  clay  as  that  from 
which^  to  get  a water-supply  for  Richmond. 
The  site  chosen  for  the  pumping-station  is  the 
old  Brewery,  at  the  end  of  Water-lane.  The 
well  is  proposed  to  be  8 ft.  6 in.  internal  diameter 
for  a depth  of  100  ft.,  then  decreased  to  7 ft. 
diameter  for  the  next  120  ft.,  and  from  this 
depth  to  the  chalk  (which  is  expected  to  be 
reached  at  a further  depth  of  56  ft.)  of  5 ft. 
diameter.  When  the  chalk  is  reached,  a boring  I 
of  18  in.  diameter  is  to  bo  sunk  in  it,  making  a I 


NORTH-EASTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

In  a letter  which  the  North  of  Englan- 
Freighters’  Association  have  just  addressed  t 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  theyprefe 
a formidable  bill  of  indictment  against  the  North 
Eastern  Railway  Company  in  respect  of  defec 
tive  accommodation  for  both  passengers  an' 
merchandise,  as  illustrated  by  inconvenient  ani 
inadequate  stations,  limited  sidings,  bad  car 
riages,  and  irregularity  of  trains.  The  company’ 
rolling-stock  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  require 
ments  of  the  traffic,  and  the  whole  of  the  trad 
in  the  North  of  England  is  now,  and  has  beei 
for  some  time,  subject  to  great  inconvenienc 
and  loss  from  this  cause.  The  Association  add 
that  “there  is  no  punctnalityin  the  train  servic' 
on  any  part  of  the  system,”  and  that  througl 
this  irregularity  in  the  running  of  the  train 
“much  valuable  time  is  wasted,  and  the  com 
mercial  community  is  put  to  great  incon 
venience.”  Assuming  these  grave  charges  ti 
bo  well  founded,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  i 
wide  field  on  the  North-Eastern  line  for  the  era 
ployment  of  large  numbers  of  artisans  connectet 
with  building  and  other  works  of  a kiudret 
nature. 


SOUNDS  AT  SEA. 


There  was  an  unusually  crowded  meeting  at 
the  Royal  Institution  last  week  to  hear  Professor 
Tyndall’s  lecture.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Spottiawoode,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  Hooker,  Professor  Allman, 
&c.,  were  among  the  audience.  The  professor 
commenced  mth  the  remark  that  the  puffs  from 
a locomotive  engine  can  obscure  the  light  from 
the  noonday  snn,  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  fogs  are  able  to  obscure  the 
less  powerful  lights  placed  round  our  coasts  as 
sisals  to  mariners.  During  the  last  ten  years 
273  ships  have  been  lost  around  England  in  con- 
sequence of  lighthouses  being  obscured  by  foo-g, 
and  the  Trinity  House  has  earnestly  considered 
what  substitutes  for  lights  can  be  used  to  warn 
mariners  of  danger.  In  America  experiments 
with  sound  signals  have  been  made,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  for  some  reason  or  other  great 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  distance  at  which 
sounds  can  be  heard  on  different  days.  The 


THE  CARVING  TOOLS  OP  NATURE. 

A SERIES  of  “ Science  Lectures  for  the  People,”" 
announced  by  the  council  of  the  Crewe  Mecha- 
nics’  Institution,  is  being  given  in  the  hall  of  the 
Institution,  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Bonny,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
(Tutor  and  Senior  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge),  and  several  other  gentlemen  from 
Cambridge  who  have  also  consented  to  give 
their  services  in  the  delivery  of  these  lectures 
gratis. 

Mr.  Wordsell,  jun.,  in  introducing  Mr.  Bonny, 
said  that  they  had  had  a variety  of  lectures,  or 
rather  amusing  entertainments  combined  with 
instruction.  These  new  lectures  were  intended 
to  instruct  and  entertain,  though  nob  perhaps  so 
much  as  the  others. 

Mr.  Bonny  then  commenced  his  lecture,  tho 
subject  of  which  (as  well  as  of  the  lecture  which 
followed)  was  “The  Carving  Tools  of  Nature.” 
On  the  first  evening  he  dealt  with  “Rain  and 
Rivers”;  on  the  next,  with  “Frost  and  Ice.” 
Had  it  ever  occurred  to  question  themselves  as 
to  how  it  was  that  the  earth  had  taken  its  pre. 
sent  form  ? What  had  fashioned  the  hills  and 
the  valleys,  and  spread  abroad  the  plains  by  tha 
side  of  the  rivers  ? That  question  he  endea- 
voured to  answer. 

At  the  second  lecture  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Captain  Moorsom,  and  there  was  a very  fair 
attendance.  The  Warrington  Qtiardian  reports 
the  lectures  at  some  length.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  public  of  Crewe  will  appreciate  these 
efforts  which  are  now  being  made  for  their  in. 
strnction  in  scientific  subjects.  The  councif 
make  no  charge  for  admission. 

The  further  course  is  as  follows: — February' 
5th  and  12th,  two  lectures  on  “Mechanics,” 
by  Sedley  Taylor,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; February  19th. 
and  26th,  two  lectures  on  “ Waves,”  by  G.  W. 
Hicks,  B.A.,  scholar  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge ; March  5th  and  12th,  two  lec- 
tures on  “ Light,”  by  William  Garnett,  B.A., 
scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  These 
two  last  will  treat  of  spectrum  analysis,  and  its 
application  to  the  Bessemer  flame.  H.  N.  Read, 
B.A.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  will  give 
the  two  concluding  lectures,  on  “ Chemistry, 
on  March  19  and  26.  Each  lecture  will  be  illus- 
trated by  experiments. 
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HELMSLEY  CASTLE. 

Helmsiey,  tbe  Elmeslae  of  Domesday  and 
the  Ilamlake  of  genealogists,  is  the  name  of  aji 
extensive  tract  of  wild  moorland  which  lies  on 
the  sonthern  slope  of  the  Cleveland  Hills,  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  North  Hiding  of  York- 
shire.  The  hills  rise  to  1,400  ft.  above  the  sea, 
bat  llelmsley  Moor  hardly  reaches  1,100  ft.,  and 
the  town  of  llelmsley,  placed  where  the  uplands 
pass  into  the  plain,  scarcely  stands  at  200  ft. 

The  real  river  of  llelmsley,  descending  from 
the  moors,  is  the  Seph;  but  after  its  union  with 
the  Rye,  the  stream  and  the  dale  bear  the  name 
of  the  latter  water,  made  famous  by  the  Abbey 
of  Rievaulx,  about  four  miles  below  which, 
sweeping  round  the  well-wooded  promontory  of 
Dnncorabe,  the  stream,  returning  somewhat  upon 
its  former  course,  forms  the  southern  boundary 
■of  the  castle  and  the  town. 

The  castle  is  barely  included  in  Buncombe 
Park,  part  of  its  eastern  outwork  being 
traversed  by  the  border.  Its  position,  if  not 
speciaily  striking,  is  yet  strong,  and  favour- 
able to  the  operations  which  rendered  it  in  former 
days  almost  impregnable.  The  low  platform 
upon  which  it  stands  is  mainly  of  rock,  and  the 
labour  employed  has  been  rather  of  removing 
than  of  making  ground,  the  ditches  being  wholly 
artificial. 

Besides  the  Rye,  which,  where  it  flows  about  a 
furlong  south  of  the  castle,  has  low  and  swampy 
banks ; close  upon  the  east,  between  the  town  and 
the  castle,  descends  the  Etton  beck  on  its  way 
to  the  Rye,  a stream  the  level  of  whioh  allowed 
of  its  being  employed  to  flood  the  ditches  of  the 
fortress. 

The  plan  of  the  castle  is  rectangular,  and  its 
earthworks  aro  upon  a scale  not  usual  with 
castles  of  pure  Norman  origin,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding  their  form,  raises  a surmise  that 
•they  may  be  of  much  earlier  date. 

The  main  ward  of  the  castle  is  about  200  ft. 
equare,  level,  and  contained  within  a deep  and 
• broad  ditch,  completely  surrounding  it.  A 
moderate  bank  of  earth  crowns  the  edge  of  the 
slope,  partly  no  doubt  original,  but  in  part  com- 
posed of  the  ruins  of  the  curtain. 

Beyond  the  ditch,  and  forming  its  counter- 
scarp, is  a ridge  or  bank  of  earth  a few  feet 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  ward,  and  therefore 
commanded  by  it.  This  ridge,  interrupted  at  the 
southern  angle,  so  as  to  communicate  with  the 
■excavations  beyond,  is  expanded  upon  the  north- 
west  front  and  again  still  more  considerably 


upon  the  opposite  or  south-east  front,  so  as  to 
form  a lesser  and  a greater  barbican,  covering 
the  two  entrances  to  the  place. 

Again,  beyond  the  ridge,  is  a second  ditch,  also 
encircling  the  whole  place,  and  passing,  there- 
fore, in  front  of  the  barbicans.  This,  in  its  turn, 
is  succeeded  by  a second  or  outer  bank,  also  in- 
ternipted,  and  in  three  places,  at  the  north, 


south,  and  east  angles.  This  also  is  of  variable 
breadth : somewhere,  a mere  ridge ; in  other 
places,  as  before  the  two  fronts,  expanded  into 
broad  platforms,  covering  the  entrances  and  the 
approaches  to  them.  Supposing  these  ditches 
to  contain  either  water  or  mud,  the  inter- 
ruption in  the  banks  would  very  much  increase 
the  difficulties  of  those  besieging  the  place,  by 
breaking  the  communications,  and  preventing 
them  from  attacking  the  barbicans  by  the  flanks. 
There  are  traces,  outside  this  second  bank,  of  a 
third  ditch,  which,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
conflned  to  such  points  as  were  supposed 
especially  to  need  further  protection. 

It  is  evident  that  an  earthwork  such  as  that 
described,  covering  above  ton  acres  of  ground, 
and  with  ditches  GO  ft.  to  70  ft.  broad,  and  deep 
in  proportion,  would,  in  resolute  hands,  and 
properly  palisaded,  be  a most  formidable  strong- 
hold. That  such  was  the  nature  of  the  defences 
contemplated  seems  certain,  since  the  banks 
would  not  support  masonry ; and  although  the 
edge  of  the  inner  ditch  was  of  firm  ground,  the 
back  or  crest  thrown  up  upon  it  was  not,  and 
had  masonry  been  contemplated,  would  have 
been  superfluous. 

When  the  Norman  engineer  undertook  to 
fortify  the  place,  ho  seems  to  have  confined 
himself  to  the  construction  of  a curtain  of  10  ft. 
thick  round  the  inner  area,  placing  it  on  the 
firm  ground,  and  employing  the  earth-bank  as  a 
ramp  against  the  wall ; to  this  he  added  a gate- 
house at  each  end,  and  a work  of  some  .strength 
as  a barbican  beyond  the  inner  ditch ; then  a 
second  gatehouse,  placed  upon  the  barbican  5 and 
fioally  a second  or  outer  bridge.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  inner  area,  where  the  rook  was  firm,  a 
low  clifi'  of  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  was  substituted  for  the 
slope  of  the  ditch. 

Besides  the  enceinte  or  curtain-wall,  the  four 
drawbridges,  and  probably  four  gatehouses, 
there  seem  to  have  been  four  drum-towers — one 
capping  each  angle  of  the  place.  It  is  true  that 
these  are  no  longer  to  be  seen ; but  a circular 
[ heap  of  rubbish  at  each  angle  seems  to  represent 
such  towers,  which,  indeed,  were  the  usual  and 
necessary  constituents  of  such  a work,  though 
whether  these  towers  were  of  the  Norman  period 
may  be  doubted  : probably  they  were  later. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  and  reared  up  high 
above  them  all,  was  the  rectangular  keep,  placed 
near  the  centre  of  the  east  or  town  side,  and 
upon  and  forming  a part  of  the  enceinte.  Oppo- 
site  to  the  keep,  and  also  forming  a part  of  the 
enceinte^  but  on  the  west  side,  and  built  there- 
a 
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fore  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  were  the  domestic 
buOdiogs,  some  parts  of  which  remain,  raised  up 
with  later  works.  It  may  be  also  seen  that  a 
cross  curtain  between  the  keep  and  the  domestic 
buildings  divided  the  ward  into  a northern  and  a 
southern  court,  and  it  would  seem  that  a frag, 
ment  now  standing,  and  which  has  ranch  the  air 
of  having  been  part  of  a chapel,  was  connected, 
as  at  Knarosborongh,  with  this  wall. 

The  keep  appears  to  have  been  a scpiare  of 
53  ft.,  and  although  about  9 ft.  of  it  are  buried  in 
earth  and  rubbish,  it  still  rises  to  about  90  ft. 
Rather  more  than  the  outer  or  eastern  half 
has  been  blown  up,  andhas  fallen  into  the  ditch, 
and  what  remains  has  snffered  much  from 
altei’ationa  and  additions.  It  is  built  in  rnbble 
of  a very  ordinary  description,  but  with  quoins 
and  dressings  of  ashlar.  The  plinth,  if  one  there 
he,  is  of  course  concealed.  The  walls  are 
plain,  9 ft.  thick,  having  neither  string  nor  set- 
off, and  but  one  low  pilaster  buttress,  which 
rises  to  the  first  floor  only,  and  is  placed  upon 
the  west  end  of  the  north  wall,  to  give  strength 
to  an  interior  stair.  At  the  two  remaining  angles 
are  nook?,  but  not  intended  to  carry  shafts  or 
beading. 

The  original  tower  was  composed  of  a base- 
ment and  first  floor,  about  70  ft,  high,  or,  as  now 
seen,  GO  ft.  There  remains  within,  against  the 
west  wall,  a not  very  high-pitched  weather.table, 
which  shows,  as  at  Porchester  and  Richmond, 
where  the  roof  abutted  against  the  wall  as  a 
gable.  The  wall  was  carried  all  round,  high 
enough  to  conceal  the  roof.  The  west  angle 
contains  a well-staircase,  which  rose  from  the 
basement  to  the  first  floor.  The  door  into  the 
basement  is  buried,  but  the  line  of  the  steps  in 
the  wall  points  downwards.  A breach  has 
been  effected  in  the  west  wall  exposing  the 
staircase,  and  seems  to  occupy  the  place  of  a 
loop. 

lu  the  west  wall  of  the  basement  are  two 
acutely.pointed  recesses,  terminating  in  square- 
headed loops;  and  in  the  south  wall  is  a door- 
way,  of  5 ft.  6 in.  opening,  also  under  an  acute 
arch.  It  is  possible  that  this  basement  was 
vaulted,  though  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
covering  was  of  timber. 

The  first  floor  was  originally  lighted  by  three 
windows,  in  Early  Pointed  recesses,  of  different 
sizes  and  heights,  and  above  the  central  recess, 
which  was  placed  lower,  to  give  pl.ice  for  it,  is 
a round-headed  recess  and  window,  placed  in  the 
angle  of  the  gable.  The  three  lower  windows 
have  been  replaced  by  three  lancets,  and  the 
recesses  reduced  in  height  and  proportion  to 
suit.  The  later  arch  is  handsomely  ribbed.  It 
is  uncertain  how  the  first  and  main  floor  was 
covered  over.  In  tho  north  wall  are  seen  the 
springing-stoues  of  three  ribs,  evidently  part  of 
a vault;  but  near  them  is  a short  table,  with 
four  corbels,  possibly  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  stair-entrance.  Also  there  are  frag- 
ments of  two  ribs  in  the  west  wall,  so  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  vaulting  are  obscure.  The 
ribs  mentioned  are  plainly  chamfered,  and  may 
be  Early  English,  or  later.  An  addition  of 
about  3U  ft.  has  been  made  to  the  orignal  keep, 
giving  it  an  upper  or  second  floor.  In  the  west 
wall  of  this  addition  is  a Pointed  window  in  a 
segmental  recess,  resting  on  tho  old  masonry. 

In  the  north  wall  is  another  Pointed  window  and 
a fireplace.  There  is  a loop  towards  the  south ; 
but  this  part  of  tlie  wall,  both  inside  and  out,  is 
obscured  by  ivy.  In  the  wall  of  this  floor, 
cutting  tho  line  of  the  windows,  is  a corbel- 
table,  the  corbels  cut  somewhat  into  the  shape 
of  heater  shields.  This  must  have  supported 
the  roof,  but  have  interfered  seriously  with  the 
windows.  How  this  story  was  reached  does  not 
appear;  probably  by  a well-stair  in  tho  ^-all, 
now  destroyed,  a point  which  could,  no  doubt 
be  ascertained  by  uncovering  the  fi-agments  in 
tho  ditch.  The  upper  wall  seems  as  thick  as 
that  below  ; and  it  is  curious  that  there  are  no 
traces  visible  of  mural  galleries  or  chambers. 

The  battlements  remain  perfect,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  are  the  walls  they  crown.  The 
embrasures  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the  merlons 
broad,  and  the  running  moulding  is  carried 
round  the  whole.  At  each  angle  is  a square 
turret,  rising  about  10  ft.  above  the  curtains. 
These  turrets  rest  upon  a light  bracket  outside, 
and  each  of  the  outer  faces  is  flanked  by  two  light, 
slender  buttresses,  in  tabernacle-work,  resting 
below  upon  brackets,  and,  no  doubt,  once  ending 
above  in  delicate  finials.  In  each  face  is  a 
single  embrasure.  Of  course,  all  these  are 
additions. 

The  question  of  the  entrance  to  this  keep  is 
obscure.  There  remain  three  doom,  any  one  of 


which  would  serve.  That  on  the  ground-floor  to 
the  south ; a small  round-headed  door  at  the 
first  floor  level  to  the  north ; and  a third  door,  in 
the  same  wall,  a littlo  lower  down,  leading  into 
the  well-stair.  There  are,  however,  indications 
that  none  of  these  was  the  real  entrance. 
Against  the  south  wall  are  traces  of  attached 
masonry,  probably  of  a forebuilding,  containing 
and  covering  the  entrance,  which  in  that  case 
would  have  been  in  the  south  wall  near  the  east 
end,  a part  now  destroyed.  The  staircase  seems 
to  have  commenced  against  the  south-west  end 
of  this  wall,  and  to  have  passed  over  the  present 
door,  which  probably,  as  at  Rochester,  opened 
into  a cell  below  the  staircase  of  the  forebuilding. 
This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  pre- 
sence of  seven  holes  in  the  keep-wall  at  the 
rampart  level,  evidently  to  carry  a brattice  com- 
manding the  staircase  below.  Also,  high  up  in 
the  same  wall,  there  projects  a mass  of  ashlar, 
which  may  very  well  have  been  part  of  a 
machicolation,  overhanging  the  door  at  the 
stair-head : arrangements  similar  to  these  are 
not  uncommon  in  keeps  of  this  pattern.  Of  the 
other  doors  tlie  small  round-headed  one  may 
very  well  have  opened  iipoo  tho  ramparts  as  at 
Oitheroe;  and  that  which  is  let  into  the  well- 
stair,  now  closed  and  converted  into  a loop,  looks 
rather  of  a Decorated  character,  and  may  be  an 
insertion,  or  it  may  have  led  into  some  annexed 
building  now  destroyed.  At  the  period  when 
this  keep  was  built  there  was  no  longer  than 
extreme  caution  in  allowing  more  than  one 
entrance  to  the  keep. 

It  would  seem  that  the  original  keep  was  Late 
Transition  or  Pointed  Norman,  and  therefore 
miglit  well  have  been  built,  as  supposed,  by 
Robert  de  Ros,  surnaraed  Fiirsan,  who  held  the 
lordship  from  1181  to  122G,  and  probably  com- 
pleted the  work  before  1200.  Then  came  tho 
alteration  in  tho  first  floor  in  a most  decided 
Early  English  style,  and  therefore  probably  by 
Robert  do  Ros,  Fiirsan’s  grandson,  who  married 
the  heiress  of  Belvoir,  and  flourished  between 
1237  and  12S5.  Tlien  followed  tho  addition  of 
tho  upper  story,  and  of  tho  battlements  and 
turrets,  all  rather  l.ate  Decorated.  This  might 
well  be  the  work  of  William  de  Ros,  who  held 
llelmsley  from  1317  to  1312,  to  whom,  in  1337, 
was  granted  tho  tower  built  by  Edward  II.  in 
London,  near  Buynard’s  Castle,  and  which  seems 
to  have  stood  on  the  bank  of  tho  Fleet-ditch, 
where  some  ancient  foundations  were  recently 
laid  open  in  the  formation  of  the  new  street. 
This  he  was  to  hold  as  appendant  to  his  Castle 
of  Helmsiey. 

The  domestic  buildings  standing  opposite  to 
the  keep  aro  composed  of  two  blocks.  One  a 
square  mass  of  great  height,  and  witli  walls  of 
considerable  thickness,  has  traces  of  Transition 
Norman  or  Early  English  work,  but  has  under- 
gone alteration  in  the  Decorated  period,  and 
finally  in  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tho 
other  or  northern  building  may  bo  on  early 
foundations,  and  probably  is  so,  but  its  fittings  are 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  probably  the  work 
of  the  Earl  of  Rutland  whose  armorial  bearings 
are  embossed  in  plaster  on  a deep  comice  and 
on  the  panelled  ceiling,  all  now  in  the  last  stage 
of  decay. 

The  northern  gate-house,  and  any  structure 
that  may  have  stood  upon  the  smaller  barbican, 
have  disappeared  utterly  from  sight,  though 
probably  their  foundations  could  be  laid  open. 

To  the  south  there  is  more  to  be  seen.  The 
inner  gate-house  indeed  is  ruined,  and  nothing  is 
visible  above  the  rubbish  save  the  outline  of  the 
western  jamb,  which  shows  a portcullis  groove 
and  rebate  for  folding-gates. 

The  outer  gate-house  and  its  barbican  form 
a very  remarkable  work.  This  barbican  is,  as 
has  been  stated,  an  expansion  of  the  bank 
which  suri’ounds  the  inner  ditch.  It  is  here  above 
80  ft.  broad,  and  long  enough  to  cover  com- 
pletely the  southern  front  of  the  place.  The 
gate-house,  like  that  behind  it,  is  much  nearer 
to  the  east  than  to  the  west  end  of  the  work. 

It  is  composed  of  two  small  round  turrets,  and 
two  large  drum-towers  flanking  the  portal.  On 
either  side  of  these  extend  the  curtains,  which 
terminate  in  a pair  of  large  drum-towers,  which 
flank  and  close  the  outwork. 

The  gate-house  is  tolerably  perfect  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  upper  story  is  in  ruins.  The 
portal,  about  32  ft.  deep,  is  vaulted  throughout 
at  different  heights  and  with  arches  of  different 
curves.  It  was  defended  by  a portcullis  and  a 
pair  of  gates.  The  outer  portal  is  handsome 
and  peculiar.  It  is  of  about  10  ft.  opening,  and 
shoulder-headed,  tho  shoulders  being  worked 
brackets.  Above  is  a pointed  arch  of  relief. 


and  the  tympanum  between  the  two  is  composed' 
of  stones  joggled  together  with  great  neatness. 
Above  is  a good  flat-topped  Decorated  window  of 
two  lights  trefoiled.  Traces  of  the  chain-holes  ^ 
for  the  bridge  are  seen  in  the  spandrels  of  tho 
portal.  Tho  gate-houso  is  evidently  of  two 
periods.  All  behind  the  portcullis  groove  is 
original,  eitherlate  Normanor Early  Eoglish.  Tho 
grove  with  all  before  it  is  late  Decorated,  probably 
of  tho  age  of  the  upper  story  of  tho  keep. 

Much  as  the  buildings  of  this  castle  have 
snffered,  it  is  curious  that  the  piers,  counter- 
piers,  and  bridge-pits  of  the  four  bridges  should  I 
remain  quite  perfect,  and  all  of  excellent  ashlar. 
Theinner,  or  pier  from  which  the  bridge  dropped,  , 
is  from  9 ft.  to  13  ft.  long,  and  the  pit  across 
which  it  dropped  of  13  ft.  opening.  Tho  counter- 
pier,  upon  which  the  bridge  dropped,  ig  much 
longer,  from  40  to  45  ft.,  an^l  as  this  long  and 
exposed  causeway  was  but  12ft.  broad,  any  body 
of  enemies  approaching  by  it  would  bo  placed  at 
a great  disadv.intoge. 

It  ig  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  age 
of  the  earthworks  of  this  castle.  Either  the 
Romans  or  the  Normans  might  have  laid  out 
an  earthwork  on  a rectangular  plan,  but  when 
either  people  desired  to  construct  a place  of 
excessive  strength,  they  employed  masonry 
rather  than  earthworks.  The  Saxons  and  Early 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  though  much  given 
to  employ  defences  of  earth,  and  often  upon  an 
immense  scale,  are  not  known  ever  to  have  made 
them  rectangular.  What  was  the  practice  of  the 
Romanised  Britons,  who,  inheriting  something 
of  Roman  arts  and  military  rules,  might  also 
well  have  derived  from  their  Celtic  fore- 
fathers  a taste  lor  works  in  earth,  is  not  kno^vn. 
Such  a fortification  as  the  present  may  possibly 
be  their  work.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the 
whole  may  have  been  the  work  of  Robert 
Fui'san,  especially  as,  remarkable  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  named  in  Domesday  nor  any  early  record. 

Helmsiey  ai)pDars,  as  has  been  stated,  in 
Domesday  as  “Elmeslae,  in  the  wapentake  of 
Langeberg.”  It  is  now  in  that  of  Ryedale;  but 
that  this  is  tho  place  meant  seems  certain, 
from  its  entry  in  company  with  Sproatune, 
now  Sproxton,  ono  of  its  townships,  and  Harun, 
now  llarome,  a chapelry  in  the  parish.  Tho 
entries,  however,  are  of  a very  ordinary  de- 
scription. Tho  tenants  are  — “In  Sprostuno 
Turloge  Normand  et  Sortcolf  ; in  Elmeslae,  tres 
Taini;  in  Haruin  Sortcol.”  When  these  holders 
were  swept  away,  and  who  succeeded  to  them,  is 
not  known;  but,  according  to  Dugdale,  Helmsiey 
was  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Walter 
L’Espec,  a very  famous  baron.  He  appears  as  t 
connected  with  Yorkshire,  Bedfordshire,  and 
Carlisle,  in  the  Pipe-roII  of  31  Hen.  I.,  1130-1  ; 
and  having  lost  liis  only  son  by  a fall  from  his 
horse,  ho  founded  the  abbeys  of  Kirkham  and 
Rievaulx  in  Yorkshire,  and  Wardon  in  Bedford- 
shire. L'Espec  was  a Norman,  and  held  estates 
in  Normandy,  but  when  or  how  he  came  over  is 
not  recorded.  A certain  William  Spech  is  re- 
corded in  Domesday  as  a great  tenant  in  Bed- 
fordshire, and  ho  may  be  the  father  of  Walter, 
who^  had  lands  there.  He  died  in  1153,  and  in 
1157-8  Wr.  de  Bussei  is  found  moving  against 
Robert  de  Ros  for  the  partition  of  this  estate.  Who 
this  Robert  de  Ros  was  is  uncertain.  Adeliuu, 
Walter’s  daughter  and  co-heir,  married  Peter  de 
Rob,  who  in  her  right  waa  of  Helmsiey,  or,  as  it 
was  always  called,  Hamlake. 

Peter  de  Ros,  whose  name  was  derived  from 
his  lordship  of  Ros,  in  Holderness,  was,  by 
Adelina,  father  of  Everard  de  Ros,  who  appears 
in  tho  Liber  Niger  as  the  tenant  in  capite  of 
several  Yorkshire  fees,  which  no  doubt  included 
Helmsiey,  as  many  of  the  tenants’  names  arc 
local,  as  Hairun,  Spouston,  and  Stainesgrave. 
Everard,  being  under  age,  was  then  in  the  ward- 
ship of  Rannlph  de  Glanvill.  He  died  before 
1186,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert, 
third  Lord  of  Hamlake,  sumamed  Fursau,  one 
of  the  Magna  Charta  barons,  and  the  reputed 
builder  of  Helmsiey  Castle.  He  died  as  a 
Templar,  and  his  effigy  is  still  pointed  out  in 
their  church  in  London. 

Robert  de  Ros,  his  grandson,  who  probably 
executed  the  earliest  additions  to  the  work  of 
his  grandfather,  married  Isabel  d’Albini,  heiress 
of  Belvoir. 

From  them  came  William  de  Eos,  seventh 
lord  of  Hamlake,  who  died  1343-3,  and  probably 
completed  tho  keep  and  the  outer  gatehouse  and 
barbican  at  Helmsiey.  With  his  descendant, 
Edmund,  fifteenth  lord,  the  male  line  failed,  and 
Helmsiey  passed  with  his  sister  and  co-heiress 
Eleanor,  to  Sir  Robert  Manners,  or  rather  to 
their  son,  George  Manners. 
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Ilia  (Tescendant,  Francis  Manners,  sixth  Earl  of 
Entland,  became  Lord  Jios  of  Ilamlake  by 
patent,  which,  however,  died  with  him,  as  he 
left  a dau^litor  only,  Katherine,  who  married 
Oeorgo  Yilliers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whoso  son 
dissipated  the  estate,  which,  at  his  death,  was 
sold  to  the  ancestor  of  tho  present  owner.  The 
barony  of  Bus,  or  Iloos,  of  Hamlake,  was  called 
out  of  abeyance,  but  exists  quite  separated  from 
the  castle  oresta’c.  G.  T.  C. 


TIIE  P03ITI0X  OF  TIIE  ARCHITECT. 

The  architect  stands  in  a different  position 
from  that  occupied  by  the  painter  or  sculptor. 

The  painter  has  his  models  to  choose  from  in 
tho  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  nature  j he  secs 
the  ever-changing  clouds  as  they  career  across 
tho  cerulean,  casting  shadows  on  tlie  slopes  of 
the  purple  hills;  he  stores  up  in  his  mind’s  eye 
tho  effect  caused  by  a momentary  gleam  of  light 
upon  the  overhanging  foliage  of  the  wood, — wild 
flowers,  of  varied  hue  and  form,  grow  in  mar- 
vellous luxuriance  at  his  feet;  tho  birds  of  the 
air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  display  their  habits 
of  life  before  him;  and  man — his  fellow  man — 
is  ever  crossing  hia  path,  a being  whose  every 
action  is  replete  with  interest,  whoso  countenance 
is  tho  inde.x  of  a mind  teeming  with  ever- 
changing  and  subtle  thoughts. 

These  forms  of  beauty  are  provided  for  tho 
painter  by  nature,  aud  these  he  selects,  arranges, 
and  depicts  in  glowing  colours  forthe  admiration 
of  his  fellows.  His  art  is  one  which  all  men  can, 
in  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  appreciate  and 
sympathise  with ; for  it  deals  with  the  miiUi- 
form  character  and  action  of  life, — its  subjects 
are  inexhaustible,  ever  varied,  ever  new. 

Less  popular  and  more  arbitrary  is  the  work 
of  the  sculptor.  He  has  principally  to  deal  with 
form,'  to  j>erpetuato  iu  enduring  material  the 
fleeting  beauty  of  grace  or  power  of  which  ho 
catches  glimpses  in  animated  nature.  Tlio 
superb  contour  of  the  human  form — the  master- 
piece of  Nature — is  displayed  before  him.  The 
untrammelled  freedom  of  action  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  limn  themselves  upon  tho  retina  of  his 
eyes,  and  from  these  he  selects  and  combines 
the  several  qualities  fitted  for  the  display  of 
his  art. 

The  nrclutecb  is  not  favoured  with  direct 
tuition  from  nature,  like  too  painter  and  the 
sculptor.  No  work  of  nature  is  a model  for  him. 
The  form  of  his  works  mnst  be  the  creation  of 
his  own  mind  governed  by  necessity. 

The  effects  which  constitute  the  elements  of 
the  grand,  the  graceful,  and  the  picturesque; — 
tho  effects  produced  by  contrast  and  gradation, 
light,  and  shade,  simplicity,  complexity,  and 
variety  ; — the  practicability  of  xiniting  beauty 
of  form  with  strength  of  structure,  utility  and 
fitness  with  gracefulness  aud  durability:  all 
these  he  may  learn  from  Nature,  bub  she  provides 
him  with  no  models.  When  he  does  cull  from 
nature  it  is  but  a morsel  of  detail  wherewith  to 
adorn  his  structure,  and  that  he  treats  not  in  a 
naturalistic,  but  in  a conventional  manner.  It 
thus  appears  that  at  the  outset  tho  architect  has 
greater  difficulties  to  contend  witli  than  the 
])aintcror  the  sculptoi’,  but  there  are  yet  greater 
awaiting  him.  Tlieir  works  are  complete  as 
they  issue  from  their  own  hands;  he  must  give 
over  the  execution  of  his  design  to  others ; they 
are  not  embarrassed  by  the  element  of  utility  as 
he  is  ; little  or  no  scientific  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  pro- 
fession,— such  knowledge  to  him  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

There  are  two  qualities,  then,  which  the 
architect  must  possess,  — qualities  nob  often 
found  equally  combined  in  one  individual.  Ho 
who  possesses  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  the  art,  who  is  inspired  with  the 
noblest  ideas  and  most  poetical  conceptions, 
may  be  deficient  in  the  practical  knowledge 
requisite  to  enable  him  to  carry  these  ideas  into 
execution.  Ho  who  has  a wide  practical  know- 
ledge may  be  very  deficient  in  refinement  of 
taste  aud  ideality;  he  may  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  a utilitarian  sense;  his  work  may  be  a 
masterpiece  as  regards  construction  aud  arrange- 
ment, and  may  not  be  a truly  architectural  pro- 
duction after  all.  The  ideal  and  the  real  seem 
to  have  an  antipathy  towards  each  other,  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  them  is  rare; 
entire  concord  never. 

Architecture  as  now  practised  by  ns  has  been 
developed  through  successive  ages;  it  is  com- 
pounded of  Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  Itahan,  and 


French  elements.  From  the  same  sonrees  we 
derive  the  language  now  spoken  by  us.  The 
contracted  and  simple  speech  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors  has  been  enriched  by  the  fusion  of 
these  tongues,  and  we  now  employ  a form  of 
speech  by  wliich  we  can  give  expression  to  the 
moat  complex  phases  of  thought.  What  the 
langii.ige  has  lost  in  simplicity  it  has  gained  in 
breadth  and  variety, — its  mixed  character  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  advance  of  knowledge 
and  intellectual  cnlture,  tho  accumulation  in  the 
storehouse  of  the  nation  of  the  fruits  gathered 
by  lier  sons. 

The  freer  intercourse  with  foreign  countries 
and  the  researches  of  archjoologists  have  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  architect  the  accumulated 
results  attained  in  the  art  over  tho  civilised 
world.  These  he  interprets  aud  adapts  to  his 
purposes  so  as  to  meet  the  complex  requirements 
of  tho 'age.  He  uses  these  materials  as  the 
language  in  which  to  express  his  ideas,  and  if  he 
is  a man  of  talent  he  will  produce  a work  of  art 
as  truly  original,  as  much  his  own,  as  he  who 
produces  a volume  of  history,  a poem,  or  a work 
of  fiction. 

It  is  asserted  that  in  England  there  is  no 
school  of  art,  but  only  scattered  items  of  per- 
sonality without  unity  without  a common 
standard.  How  far  is  this  an  evil  ? In  the  one 
case  we  have  a body  of  artists  governed  by 
certain  rules,  and  there  is  consequently  a com- , 
parative  unity  in  their  mode  of  working,  a 
means  whereby  the  efforts  of  individuals  are 
conserved  and  not  expended  iu  efforts  towards 
an  indefinite  end.  On  the  other  hand  a school  of 
art  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  pedantry  and  become 
a mere  disciplined  body  of  men  obeying  a 
supreme  command. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  break  down  the 
barriers  that  have  hitherto  separated  the  states 
of  civilised  Europe.  The  railway  aud  the  tele- 
graph are  proving  to  be  greater  levellers  of  dis- 
tinctions  than  even  the  printing-press, — the 
struggle  for  ascendancy  amongst  the  nations 
may  iu  the  future  be  one  for  intellectual  ascen- 
dancy : and  as  in  individuals,  so  in  nations,  the 
leader  will  be  followed  until  he  is  superseded 
by  another.  So  that  even  there  will  be  a per- 
petual shifting  aud  changing,  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals. 

This  tendency  to  follow  a leader  is  already 
apparent  in  places  where  it  was  least  likely 
to  be  expected.  In  remote  Jajiau,  a country 
which,  within  the  memory  of  tho  present  gene- 
ration, was  closed  to  the  footsteps  of  Europeans, 
wG  find  the  fashions  of  Europe  being  rapidly 
adopted.  In  Turkey,  Egypt,  India,  and  tho 
ancient  world  generally,  European  influence  is 
pushing  its  way,  and  it  will  ultimately  penetrate 
into  the  most  remote  regions,  and  in  course  of 
time  even  the  barbarians  of  Central  Africa  will 
be  subjected  to  the  dominant  influence.  Local 
peculiarities  there  ever  mxist  be ; the  climate 
and  the  material  at  command  will  necessitate  par. 
ticular  treatment,  but  the  marked  distinctions 
which  now  obtain  will  surely  bo  softened 
down.  There  is,  therefore,  the  greater  neces- 
sity for  singleness  of  aim,  for  unity  iu  the 
methods  of  instruction,  so  that  we  may  run 
the  race  without  confusion  towards  a distinctly 
understood  goal. 

As  the  matter  at  present  stands,  the  architect 
is  burdened  with  an  emharras  de  richesses. 
There  is  a constant  demand  for  something  new 
and  striking,  and  he  is  accused  of  want  of 
originality,  because  ho  cannot  invent  a new 
style.  Architecture,  as  a fine  art  never  has 
been,  and  never  will  be,  advanced  by  such 
I means  ; it  will  not  flourish  in  the  forcing-house ; 
it  is  a plant  of  slow  growth  requiring  many 
years  before  it  throws  out  new  branches.  If 
cut  down  it  springs  again  from  the  original  root, 
and  the  reticulation  of  the  branches  is  as 
before.  If  the  seed  is  diligently  sown,  and  care- 
fully cultivated,  a new  variety  may  be  produced, 
but  still  its  affinity  to  the  parent  plant  will  bo 
obvious. 


A NEW  RAILWAY  FROM  NORTH-EAST 
LANCASHIRE  TO  SCOTLAND. 

The  first  sod  of  a new  railway  which 
will  materially  shorten  the  distance  between 
Blackburn  and  tho  neighbouring  towns  in 
North-East  Lancashire,  and  the  extreme  north  of 
England  and  Scotland,  has  been  turned,  amidst 
much  ceremony  and  rejoicing,  by  Lord  Ribbles- 
dale.  The  new  line  is  a continuation  of  the 
Blackburn  and  Chatburn  railway,  commencing 
by  n junction  at  Chatburn,  and  terminating  at 


Hellifield,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  a 
junction  with  the  Midland  Company’s  new  line 
between  Settle  and  Carlisle,  now  iu  progress. 
Although  it  is  only  eleven  miles  and  a half  in 
length,  it  will  effect  a saving  of  upwards  of 
twenty  miles  between  Blackburn  and  North-East 
Lancashire  aud  Scotland,  by  avoiding  the  present 
route  rid  Preston  and  Lancashire. 

Tho  works  will  comprise  several  heavy  cut- 
tings and  embankments ; hut  although  the  line 
passes  through  a mountainous  country,  tho  en- 
gineers have  managed  to  avoid  tunnels.  Guo  of 
the  heaviest  portions  of  the  work  consists  of  a 
viaduct  over  Stook  Beck,  not  far  from  tho  town, 
of  Gisburn,  where  the  railway  will  pass  through 
a most  romantic  glen  about  a mile  in  length,  at 
a height  of  more  than  100  ft.  above  the  river 
which  flows  beneath.  The  line  will  not  only 
open  irp  one  of  tho  most  picturesque  portions  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  but  will  offer  facilities 
to  the  North,  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown 
to  tho  central  Lancashire  towns.  The  increasing 
traffic  between  North-East  Lancashire  and  the 
North  of  England  and  Scotland  has  induced  tho 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  enter  upon  tho 
undertaking,  and  the  line  is  to  be  pushed  for- 
ward  with  vigour.  Tlie  company  also  intend  to 
erect  extensive  station  accommodation  at  Chat- 
burn  and  GisLunie,  along  the  lino,  together  with 
spacious  locomotive  works  at  the  latter  place, 
and  for  tliis  jiurpose  they  have  purchased  fifteen 
acres  of  land  at  Chatburn,  and  twenty  acres  at 
Gisburne. 


LAMBETH  NEW  WORKHOUSE. 

This  workhouse,  which  was  recently  opened 
for  the  reception  of  inmates,  is  situated  on  a 
piece  of  gi’ound  at  tho  rear  of  Kennington-lane, 
with  an  approach  also  from  Kennington-road. 
Tho  several  buildiugs  and  yards  occupy  between 
seven  and  eight  acres  of  land. 

There  are  three  main  divisions,  viz.,  tho 
“bouse”  proper,  or  “ indoor  ” department;  the 
outdoor-relief  department;  and  the  official  build- 
ing,  ill  which  the  parochial  poor-law  business  is 
transacted. 

The  “house.”  which  is  designed  for  820 inmates, 
is  arranged  on  the  pavilion  system,  the  adminis- 
trative block  dividing  the  sexes.  There  are  two 
blocks  for  able-bodied  and  two  for  aged  and 
infirm,  all  connected  with  the  central  block  by  a 
general  corridor,  9 ft.  wide,  lighted  on  both  sides, 
and  having  an  open  corridor  above  serving  as  a 
means  of  communication  for  the  first  floor. 

A system  of  rigid  classification  has  been 
carried  out  in  this  design,  and  this  separation 
of  the  several  classes  has  been  carried  down  to 
all  minor  offices.  Each  class  has  its  own  and 
distinct  day-rooms,  dormitories,  staircases,  lava- 
tories, waterclosets,  airing.gronnds,  and  work, 
rooms ; the  only  common.place  of  meeting 
being  the  chapel  and  dining-room,  where  con- 
versational  intercourse  is  forbidden.  The  several 
classes  in  each  sex  are  for  aged,  able-bodied  of 
good  character,  and  two  subdivisions  of  able- 
bodied  of  bad  character,  together  with  accom- 
modation  for  a limited  number  of  boys  and  girls. 

There  is  a dining-hall  for  each  sex  leading 
direct  from  the  kitchen,  and  a large  chapel  with 
open-timbered  roof. 

In  the  rear  of  the  main  blocks  are  the  laundry, 
engine  and  boiler  house,  well,  bakehouse,  corn- 
mill,  aud  general  workshops,  the  machinery  in 
which  is  worked  by  a 30-horae  power  engine, 
supplied  by  T.  Robinson  & Co.,  of  Rochdale. 

The  ont-door  poor  department  is  arranged  for 
400  men  and  200  women,  and  comprises  large 
stone-yard,  with  150  stalls,  oakum  and  wood 
picking  sheds  and  yards,  and  hand  corn-mills. 

Tho  official  block  comprises  a large  waiting- 
hall  for  out-door  poor,  aud  the  Board-room  and 
relief-offices. 

The  dining-halls  and  chapels  are  warmed  by 
Bacon’s  high-pressure  warming  apparatus.  All 
other  rooms  are  warmed  by  open  fireplaces. 

The  ventilation  is  provided  for  by  perforated 
zinc  panels  in  the  ceiling,  connected  with  vertical 
flues  in  the  wall,  a star  gas-burner  and  iron 
hood  being  placed  in  each  panel,  to  cause  an 
upward  current  of  the  vitiated  air.  Cold  fresh 
air  is  introduced  into  the  rooms  by  means  of 
openings  in  the  outer  wall,  and  galvanised  hit- 
and-miss  gratings  in  the  floor. 

The  cost  of  tho  “ house  ” proper  was  46,000Z. ; 
that  of  the  official  and  out-door  department, 
7,500Z.;  of  the  engineering  works,  7,250?.;  and 
of  the  fittings,  3,500?.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  R.  Parris  and  T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  whose 
designs  were  selected  in  a limited  competition. 
The  builder  was  Mr.  \V.  Crockett. 
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A CANOPY. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  point  out  that  Dr. 
Tristram  (Builder,  p.  15)  entirely  misconceived 
the  meaning  of  a canopy  in  the  raid  of  155G.  It 
was  a cloth  of  lawn  or  net  weighted  at  the 
comers  with  metal  balls,  and  hung  over  a 
pendent  pyx.  The  practice  of  reservation 
having  ceased  in  the  lleformed  Church  of 
England,  the  pix  and  its  veil  or  canopy  became 
illegal  and  were  removed.  So  Harding  says, 
“ Deny  the  reservation  and  keeping  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  for  which  the  pix  and  canopy 
served  in  the  chui'chea  of  England  ” (Jewel’s 
Works,  ii.j  553).  It  was  purely  an  English 
custom  and  mode. 

With  this  “little  canopy,  a thing  of  small 
price,”  ho  contrasts  the  “gorgeous  testure  or 
canopy  of  gilted  boards”  over  a bishop’s  chair 
(p.  557),  and  the  dean’s  “ canopy  of  tapestry  silk 
and  arras,”  which  was  also  a tester. 

The  only  purely  structural  ciborium  in  England 
was  over  the  altar  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  lasted  there  till  its  destruction  in  the 
Great  llebellion.  It  had  a roof  and  four  pillars  of 
marble.  It  never  was  called  a canopy,  a name 
only  employed  for  (1)  the  pyx  cloth  or  (2)  a 
tester.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcoti’. 


THE  “CRITERION”  AND  THE  BOARD  OF 
WORKS. 

At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  the  district  surveyor  and  the 
ai'chitects  of  Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond  were  hooi-d 
with  reference  to  the  " Criterion.”  The  district 
surveyor  said  the  building  complied  in  all  re- 
specta  with  the  Act  as  a building,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Board  was  to  consider  “ as  an  act 
of  courtesy  between  one  public  department  and 
another,  to  use  the  words  of  the  chairman  of 
this  Board,”  whether  the  requirements  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  had  been  complied  with, 
and  the  tavern  and  proposed  theatre  were  really 
separate  bnildmgs,  he  proposing  to  grant  or 
withhold  his  licence  upon  their  report. 

The  architect  of  the  Board  who  had  surveyed 
the  building  suggested  certain  modifications  in 
the  existing  plans,  and  tho  proprietors  were 
heard  by  counsel  upon  these. 

Mr.  Solway  admitted  that  the  “ Criterion  ” was 
a handsome  building.  Ho  hoped,  however,  that 
ho  would  nob  see  many  more  structures  with  a 
ball-room  at  the  top,  dining-rooms  in  the  middle, 
and  a theatre  at  the  basement,  which  had  to 
depend  upon  the  air  that  was  pumped  into  it 
by  machinery. 

After  a long  discussion, 

Mr.  Roche  moved,  “That  the  Board  do  pro- 
ceed to  make  an  order  in  pursuance  of  the 
superintending  architect’s  report  made  on  the 
7th  inst.” 

Mr.  Newton  seconded  tho  motion. 

Mr.  Richardson  proposed  as  an  amendment, 
“That  inasmuch  as  the  building  has  been  con- 
strueted  in  strict  accordance  with  tho  Building 
Act,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor,  tho 
Board  take  no  further  action  in  the  matter.” 

The  Chairman  then  put  tho  amendment  ; 
seven  voted  for  it  and  seven  against. 

The  amendment  was  next  put  as  a substantive 
motion,  and  carried.  Tho  responsibility  of  grant- 
ing a licence  to  the  “Criterion”  was  thus  left 
with  tho  Lord  Chamberlain. 


DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

A LETTER  from  the  country,  signed  “ a Striver 
under  Difficulties,”  asks  for  the  name  of  a book 
on  geometry  adapted  to  serve  as  a text.book  for 
advanced  students  of  the  mechanical  and  applied 
sciences.  We  depart  from  onr  usual  rule,  and 
suggest  for  our  correspondent’s  purpose  “Descrip- 
tive Geometry,”  by  W.  Timbrell  Pierce,  archi- 
tect  (Longmans,  1873),  to  which  we  have  already 
briefly  alluded.  The  book  beat  to  compare 
with  it  in  English  is  “ Bradley’s  Practical 
Geometry,”  and  as  the  author  states  in  his 
preface  there  was  ample  room  for  an  advanced 
text-book.  We  are  just  beginning  to  perceive 
the  utility  of  giving  a sound  education  to  our 
artizans  and  working  men,  and  as  a knowledge 
of  practical  geometry  is  the  best  starting-point 
for  a system  of  scientific  tuition,  the  value  and 
need  of  a book  like  the  present  is  apparent. 
Our  Continental  neighbours  have  for  along  time 
made  descriptive  geometry  a special  study  in 
tlieir  colleges  and  schools,  and  with  marked 
success,  and  the  author  acknowledges  that  his 
own  work  is  founded  in  a great  measure  upon 


the  similar  work  by  Professor  Leroy  published 
in  Prance.  Mr.  Pierce’s  treatment  of  the  second 
part  on  perspective  is  different  from  that  gene- 
rally adopted;  and  tho  reasons  of  the  difficult 
constructions  " in  piano  ” are  very  concisely 
stated.  From  the  nature  of  the  book,  perspec- 
tive is  treated  as  a mathematical  radial  pro- 
jection.  We  may  add  that  the  book  is  of 
convenient  size,  aud  includes  eighty-five  plates. 


OPENING  OF  TWO  NEW  BOARD  SCHOOLS 
IN  LEEDS. 

During  last  year,  Bewerley-street  School,  the 
first  built  by  the  Leeds  School  Board,  was 
publicly  opened,  and  tho  same  ceremony  has 
now  taken  place  in  connexion  with  two  other 
schools  also  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the 
same  body.  The  schools  now  opened  are  situated, 
one  on  Primrose-hill,  Green-road,  and  tho  other 
in  South  Accommodation-road,  Hunslet. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Primrose-hill 
School,  for  676  children,  according  to  a state- 
ment made  by  the  chairman,  was  laid  on  the 
13th  November,  1872,  by  Mr.  John  Jowett,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Board.  The  school  comprises 
separate  departments  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants. 
The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  are  identical  in  size, 
each  making  provision  for  228  children.  The 
principal  schoolrooms  are  46  ft.  by  30  ft.,  aud 
three  class-rooms  are  attached  to  each  depart, 
ment.  The  infant  school  will  accommodate  220 
children  (making  a total  provision  in  the  three 
departments  of  676),  and  it  also  comprises  prin- 
cipal schoolroom  and  three  class-rooms.  Covered 
and  open  playgrounds  are  provided.  The  site, 
containing  3,915  square  yards,  cost  1, •1:201. 
Builders’  contracts  and  other  expenses  amount 
to  6,3801.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  W.  Perkin 
& Sons.  The  provisional  school  in  Beckett- 
street,  which  has  been  attended  by  369  oliildren 
on  the  roll,  will  now  be  transferred  to  the  new 
school.  The  schools  are  situated  in  the  North 
Registration  District,  the  total  population  of 
which  district  in  April,  1871  (census),  was 
49,621.  The  total  number  of  children  over  three 
and  under  thirteen  years  of  ago  is  11,873.  The 
Board  considered  that  elementary  school  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  four-fifths  of  11,783, 
or  for  9,498  children. 

The  building  is  two  stories  in  height.  On  the 
lower  floor  are  tho  infants’  entrance  and  lava- 
tory ; schoolroom,  41  ft.  6 In.  by  30  ft. ; infants’ 
class-room,  and  two  class-rooms  capable  of  being 
thrown  into  one;  boys’  and  girls’  entrances  and 
staircases  to  the  upper  floors  ; and  covered  play, 
grounds  under  tho  boys’  and  girls’  class-rooms. 
On  the  upper  floor  are  boys’  and  girls’  schools, 
each  41  ft.  6 in.  by  30  ft.,  and  three  class-rooms 
to  each  department,  with  lavatories  aud  cloak- 
rooms.  Tho  style  is  Domestic  Gothic.  The 
materials  are  brick,  with  stone  dressings;  the 
doorways  have  pointed  heads  and  tympanums, 
with  traceried  heads  and  mullions  ; tho  windows 
are  of  three  and  two  lights,  with  stone  sills, 
mullions,  transoms,  and  circular  heads,  recessed 
with  inner  brick  and  stone  voussoirs  and  label 
moulds.  Those  in  the  gables  have  pointed  beads, 
and  are  filled  with  plate  tracery.  The  covered 
playgrounds  have  arches,  with  stone  and  brick 
voussoirs  and  moulded  labels.  The  playgrounds 
are  spacious,  and  are  enclosed  with  walls  and 
palisades. 

The  South  Accommodation. road  School  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Jabez  Woolley,  chairman  of  the 
Sites  and  Buildiags  Committee  of  the  late 
Board. 

Towards  meeting  deficiencies  in  school  accom- 
modation,  the  Board  have  provided  the  Bewerley- 
street  School,  with  accommodation  for  854 
children,  aud  the  school  under  notice,  which 
accommodates  660  children.  In  addition  to  the 
Jack-lane  School,  for  679,  which  is  in  course  of 
erection,  schools  at  Hunslet  Carr,  at  Low-road, 
Hunslet,  and  in  Princes-field,  are  also  included 
in  the  Government  requisition.  The  provisional 
Board  schools  in  Hunslet  are  already  attended 
by  1,834.  In  the  Bewerley-street  School,  in 
addition,  there  are  826. 

Tho  foundation-stone  of  the  school  was  laid  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1872,  by  Sir  Andrew  Fair, 
bairn,  chairman  of  tho  Board.  The  school  com- 
prises  separate  departments  for  boys,  girls,  aud 
infants,  the  boys’  and  girls’  making  provision  for 
235  and  237  children  respectively.  The  prin- 
cipal  schoolrooms  are  each  46  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and 
three  classrooms  are  attachedtoeach  department. 
Tho  infant  school  will  accommodate  193  children, 
making  a total  provision  of  G60.  It  also  com- 
prises  principal  schoolroom  and  three  classroome. 


Covered  and  open  playgrounds  are  also  provided. 
The  site,  containing  4,115  square  yards,  cost 
2,5831.  Tho  builders'  contracts  and  other 
expenses  amount  to  4,801Z.  The  schools,  which 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
E.  Backhouse,  Leeds,  will  accommodate  236 
boys,  230  girls,  and  194  infants.  There  are  for 
each  department  a general  schoolroom,  three 
classrooms  of  various  sizes,  a covered  playshed, 
retiring  conveniences,  and  large  and  aiiy  play- 
grounds, the  whole  being  surrounded  on  three 
fronts  by  an  iron  boundary  railing.  The  main 
sciioolrooms  are  arranged  in  three  wings,  the 
centre  of  which,  being  considerably  recessed 
from  the  other  two,  forms  the  infants’  school, 
50  ft.  by  2 4 ft. ; on  tho  one  side  of  which,  and 
parallel  to  it,  is  the  boys’  school,  46  ft.  by  30  ft.; 
and  on  the  other  side  tho  girls'  school,  also 
46  ft.  by  30  ft. ; while  tho  subordinate  class- 
rooms belonging  to  each  department  are  grouped 
between  and  in  the  rear  of  them.  The  outline 
is  thus  considerably  broken.  The  lightning  and 
ventilation  of  tho  several  rooms  are  considered 
good.  Each  department  is  provided  with  a 
separate  entrance  porch  and  lavatory.  The 
buildings  are  erected  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  and  are  of  a plain  character,  in  the 
Byzantine  style  of  architecture.  The  windows 
are  all  round-headed,  with  shafts  and  moulded 
arches.  There  is  no  carving  in  any  part  of  the 
bnildiog. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  FOGS. 

Sir, — As  your  interesting  article  of  the  27ch 
ult.  will  doubtless  direct  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  I beg  to  submit  the  following  to  your 
readers,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  “ What  is  the 
cause  of  these  dense  Fogs  ?” 

In  various  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  Glasgow  (1840),  at  Oxford 
(1847),  and  otherwise  published,  I have  en. 
deavoured  to  explain  the  cause  of  rain  and  allied 
phenomena  on  the  following  theory,  and  I hope 
to  show  that  the  cause  of  the  dense  London  fogs 
is  explicable  in  accordance  with  it.  The  theory 
is, — that,  as  electricity  has  no  weight,  occupies 
space,  and  coats  the  surface  of  all  bodies,  and 
as  the  surfaces  of  bodies  increase  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk  as  the  bulk  diminishes. — although  water 
is  860  times  heavier  than  air  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  tho  particles  being  so 
minute,  when  distiuotly  detached,  and  completely 
enveloped  in  their  normal  coating  of  electricity, 
are  rendered  by  it  almost  buoyant  in  the  air  at 
any  low  temperature  ; but  with  an  increase  of 
temperatuie,  their  capacity  for  electricity  bein" 
increased,  tbey  are  buoyed  up  into  the  air  by 
this  increase  of  their  electric  charge ; then  if 
condensed  near  the  earth’s  surface  (i.e.,  cooled, 
and  their  capacity  for  electricity  diminished), 
the  extra  charge  of  electricity  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  particles  sink,  or  are  attracted  to  the  con- 
densing body  as  dew ; but  if  they  rise  out  of 
tho  electric  attraction  of  the  earth,  and  are  then 
condensed,  the  electricity,  being  insulated,  forms 
an  atmosphere  around  each  particle,  which  sur- 
charge  of  electricity  nob  only  suspends  the 
vapour  by  its  lightness,  but  also  repels  the 
neighbouring  particles,  and  prevents  the  forma- 
cioo  of  rain  ; but  on  the  escape  of  this  surcharge 
from  the  particles  of  vapour,  either  from  passing- 
over  high  lulls,  from  the  air  becoming  damp  and 
in  a conducting  condition,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  then  the  particles  lose  their  buoyancy, 
aud  fall  as  rain. 

With  respect  to  fogs,  I totally  disagree  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  “formed  by  the  mingling 
together  of  masses  of  air  at  different  tempera- 
tures,” or  that  they  are  “ occasioned  by  a descend- 
ing  current  of  air.”  From  my  own  observa- 
tion I am  of  opinion  that  dense  fogs  seldom  or 
never  occur  except  with  a cloudless  sky,  and  in 
calm,  or  nearly  calm  weather,  and  I believe  they 
are  generally  caused  by  a free  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  atmosphere  wheu  highly  charged  with 
vapour  at  a low  level,  which  vapour,  from  the 
conducting  condition  of  the  air,  loses  its  electricity 
as  it  cools  down,  and,  gradually  sinking,  becomes 
visible,  not  from  any  change  in  its  condition 
except  the  approximation  of  the  particles  of 
which  the  fog  is  formed.  It  is  usual  to  attri- 
bute the  visibility  of  vapour  to  condensation  or 
cooling,  but  steam  from  a railway  train  becomes 
invisible  on  diffusion,  although  it  must  then  be 
fully  condensed. 

In  producing  the  dense  fog  of  London  other 
causes  come  into  operation.  At  such  times, 
from  tho  vast  population,  the  thousands  of  fires, 
and  from  the  continuous  traffic,  the  streets  and 
London  generally,  must  be  warmer  than  the  air 
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above,  and  the  vaponr  resulting  from  this  being 
unable  to  rise,  increases  the  density  of  the  fog; 
or  if  it  could  rise  into  the  clear  above  the  fog, 
it  would  be  cooled  down  by  the  radiation  of 
its  heat,  and  losing  its  electricity  would  sink 
again  into  the  mass  of  vapour  below.  But 
doubtless  the  principal  cause  of  the  darkness  of 
the  London  fogs  is  the  quantity  of  smoke 
mingled  with  the  vapour  of  the  fog;  and  I 
believe  the  conducting  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,  which  causes  the  vapour  to  sink,  is  also 
a principal  cause  of  the  descent  of  the  smoke. 
Steam  is  electrical,  and  in  a dry  and  non-con- 
ducting  condition  of  the  air  may  be  seen  to 
ascend  from  the  rail-trains  to  a very  consider- 
able height  j but  in  a damp  and  conducting 
atmosphere  the  steam  does  not  rise,  and  at 
limes  sinks  at  once  to  the  earth. 

The  rising  or  sinking  of  smoke  in  the  air 
seems  also  to  depend  on  the  conducting  condi. 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is,  I believe,  an 
electric  phenomenon.  Smoke  (i.e.,  carbon)  is 
heavier  than  the  air,  and,  although  it  might  be 
blown  out  from  a chimney  with  force,  it  could 
not  rise  higher  than  that  force  would  send  it 
without  some  buoyant  agent.  I believe  the 
ascent  of  smoke  in  the  air  is  strictly  analogous 
to  that  of  vapour,  and  that  the  particles  take  up 
electricity  according  to  their  temperature,  which 
is  retained  during  a dry  state  of  the  air,  or  dissi- 
pated, and  the  atoms  fall  on  the  air  becoming 
damp. 

I fear  I am  trespassing  too  far  on  your 
patience  with  this  long  letter,  but  I have  been 
anxious  to  meet  all  the  points  alluded  to  in  your 
paper.  This,  I believe,  I have  done,  as  on  this 
theory  it  may  be  seen  why  “the  deepest  dark- 
ness  hangs  over  the  most  crowded  neighbour, 
hoods”;  why  London  should  be  comparatively 
free  from  fog  during  very  early  hours;  and  why 
over  the  cold  clay  soils  the  fog  should  be  dense. 
As  for  the  descent  of  fog  in  chimneys,  I think, 
it  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  tendency  to 
diffusion  in  all  bodies  equally  charged  with 
electricity.  G.  A.  Rowell. 

O.r/oA?. 

%*  From  a medical  point  of  view,  it  would 
be  iuterestiog  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
pure  air  procurable  from  a certain  quantity  of 
the  atmosphere  during  a dense  fog,  as  compared 
with  that  from  an  equal  quantity  of  air  in  its 
ordinary  condition  at  the  same  temperature,  and 
under  the  like  atmospheric  pressure ; as,  iu 
addition  to  the  impurities  (smoke,  &c.)  of  the 
air  during  dense  town  fogs,  the  impurities 
inhaled  must  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  that  pro- 
portion. 


RE-OPEN’IXG  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  HALL, 
BURY. 

This  hall,  which  has  been  closed  for  a con- 
siderable period  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing 
alterations,  has  been  re-opened.  The  work  has 
been  done  in  accordance  with  designs  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  architects.  Bury. 
The  interior  has  undergone  a transformation. 
The  hall,  as  originally  constmoted,  was  defective 
in  many  respects,  but  chiefly  in  its  acoustic  pro- 
perties. The  platform  has  been  transferred 
from  the  position  it  formerly  occupied  to  the 
Knowsley-street  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  space 
leading  to  the  entrance  of  the  room  has  been 
utilised  for  ante-rooms,  of  which  there  are  four 
in  connexion  with  the  platform,  fitted  up  with 
lavatories,  &c.  The  platform  is  a spacious  one. 
Formerly  one  side  of  the  hall  only  was  galleried, 
which  gave  the  room  a disproportionate  ap- 
]'earance;  but  this  has  now  been  remedied  by 
can-ying  a gallery  completely  round  the  build- 
ing, the  ornamentation  of  its  front  being  in  har- 
mony with  the  platform. 

The  gallery  front  is  framed  with  curved 
and  enriched  cast-iron  standards  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  architects.  These,  as  well  as  the 
t'allery  pillars,  have  been  provided  by  Mr. 
McFarlane,  of  Glasgow.  Between  these  stand- 
ards the  space  is  filled  in  with  boarding  covered 
with  plaster  moulds  and  panels,  the  whole  being 
surmounted  with  a polished  baywood  capping. 
No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  main  ceil- 
ing except  that  necessitated  by  tho  ceiling  to  the 
platform,  and  two  centre  flowers  round  the 
additional  sunlights.  The  platform  has  been 
placed  iu  a recess  formed  on  the  Knowsley- 
street  side  of  the  hall,  between  the  main  stairs 
and  the  new  retiring-rooms.  The  front  is 
encased  with  framing  with  a bold  cornice,  and 
footlights  are  provided  for  theatrical  represen- 
rations.  The  tinting  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  is 
merely  a temporary  substitute  for  the  more 


thorough  decoration  which  they  are  intended 
hereafter  to  receive. 

The  access  to  the  hall  and  egress  from  it  by 
means  of  the  present  staircase  appear  to  be  in. 
adeqmite  and  disproportioned  when  compared 
with  the  accommodation  supplied  by  the  addi. 
tion  of  the  gallery  ; and  the  committee  of  the 
stores,  whilst  having  every  facility  for  securing 
another  entrance,  run  a great  risk  in  contenting 
themselves  with  one  entrance  to  a hall  of  such 
dimensions,  and  at  such  a height.  Any  alarm 
which  caused  a panic  must,  under  present 
arrangements,  result  in  a fearful  catastrophe, 
as  the  architects  themselves  have  declared.  It 
is  intended,  however,  at  some  time,  to  erect  a 
spacious  staircase  leading  up  to  the  principal 
floor  and  galleiy,  to  increase  the  convenience 
and  safety  of  visitors,  but  nothing  definite  is 
decided  upon.  Mr.  John  Smith,  joiner  and 
builder.  Bury,  has  had  the  principal  contract 
for  the  work;  the  plastering  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Jacob  Lomax,  and  the  plumbing  by  Mr.  R. 
Catou. 


PROPOSED  DRAINAGE  OF 
BASINGSTOKE. 

The  Town  Council  liave  been  discussing  the 
drainage  question,  and  conferring  wicli  Mr. 
Charles  Jones,  C.E.,  of  Ealing. 

Mr.  Jones  read  a report  on  the  proposed 
drainage  of  the  town,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  that  he  found  that  the  town  was  what  was 
called  a cesspool  town,  and  only  a few  of  the 
houses  drained  directly  into  the  sewers.  He  had 
ascertained  that  the  present  drains  were  2 ft.  or 
3 ft.  below  the  surface,  and  the  sewage  was  dis- 
charged by  four  outlets.  The  whole  of  these 
sewers  could  without  difficulty  be  brought  into 
one  main  sewer,  concentrated  at  a point  near 
the  gasworks,  and  carried  along  the  main  road 
to  a point  below  the  Basingstoke  Mills.  This 
was  Scheme  No.  1.  The  otheracheme,  which  lie 
would  call  No.  2,  would  be  far  more  expensive, 
and  also  far  more  efficient.  He  invited  their 
most  serious  attention  to  this,  because  this 
scheme  was  complete,  although  it  would  cost 
some  1,8001.  more  than  Scheme  No.  1.  If  the 
old  drains  were  used,  the  outlets  must  be  con. 
siderably  enlarged,  but  it  was  fur  better  to  incur 
a somewhat  larger  outlay  in  the  first  instance, 
and  adopt  a complete  system.  The  scheme 
No.  2 was  precisely  similar  to  the  one  ho  was 
completing  at  Ealing.  The  total  cost  of  the 
Scheme  No.  1 would  be  about  3,5781.  9s.,  and 
total  cost  of  the  Scheme  No.  2 about  5,3351.  7s. 
The  annual  cost  of  the  smaller  system  (No.  1) 
would  probably  be  as  much  again  as  the  cost  of 
the  larger  one.  He  proposed  to  purify  the 
sewage  by  the  lime  process,  which  is  very 
simple.  It  was  the  first  process  brought  out, 
and  he  believed  it  to  be  the  beat.  They  were 
not  proposing  to  go  into  the  question  of  irriga- 
tion farming,  bat  will  have  a small  quantity  of 
land  to  utilise  and  further  purify  the  sewage- 
For  system  No.  1 they  would  require  two  men 
at  the  works,  at  say  11.  each  per  week ; say  four 
yards  of  lime  per  week,  which  would  cost  about 
52s.  per  week  ; extra  for  gravel,  Ac.,  say  201. 
The  total  annual  cost  of  working  Scheme  No.  1 
would  be  about  2501.  In  Scheme  No.  2 one  man 
only  would  be  required,  and  only  one-half  of 
the  quantity  of  lime.  The  total  annual  cost  of 
this  scheme  would  be  about  1351. 


“ CREEPING  RAILS.” 

Sir, — Having  read  several  letters  wliich  have 
lately  appeared  in  your  valuable  publication 
under  the  above  heading,  my  interest  as  a 
traveller  has  been  excited.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  earth’s  motion.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  the  influence  is  magnetic  or  atmospheric : 
if  the  latter,  the  same  cause  would  operate  to 
give  to  every  plant  that  grows  a westward  in- 
dine  ; and,  if  magnetic,  the  currents  being  most 
powerful  in  a line  with  the  poles,  and  conse- 
quently in  a line  with  rails  north  and  sonth,  one 
rail  could  not  be  affected  more  than  the  other. 

Another  solution  must  be  sought : the  prevail- 
ing  winds  in  this  island  range  between  E.S.E. 
and  W.S.W.  Taking  the  average  force  of  such 
winds  to  be  one-pound  per  foot,  and  average 
ti-ains  to  be  200  fc.  long  and  10  ft.  high,  a force 
of  2,000  pounds  is  operating  on  every  train 
in  motion  up  or  down  ; the  flanges  of  the  east- 
ward wheels  driving  on  the  eastward  rails,  and 
the  flanges  of  the  westward  wheels  receding  from 
the  westward  rail  in  the  same  degree. 

Taking  also  into  account  that  these  winds  are 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  rain,  softening  the 


soil  in  which  the  sleeperal  lie,  it  may  be  found 
that  the  same  cause  operates  to  produce  creeping 
sleepers  as  well  as  creeping  rails. 

Interested  as  a traveller,  I may,  perhaps,  be 
excused  for  interference  as  a non.professiona). 

An  Admirer  of  tee  “ Builder.” 


PROPOSED  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  OYER  THE 
RIVER  DEE. 

An  important  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  was 
held  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last  at  the  Town, 
hall,  Chester,  in  reference  to  the  height  of  a 
bridge  proposed  to  be  erected  by  the  North 
Wales,  Chester,  and  Birkenhead  Railway  Com- 
pany, over  the  River  Dee,  near  Connah’s  Quay, 
the  main  question  involved  being  whether  the 
bridge,  if  erected  at  the  limited  elevation  pro- 
posed  by  the  railway  company,  would  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  river.  Tho 
circumstances  under  which  the  inquiry  was  held 
were  as  follow : — During  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament the  railway  company  obtained  an  Act  for 
constructinga  railway  between  the  points  named, 
the  undertaking  including  a bridge  over  the  Dee 
at  Contiah’s  Quay,  as  already  stated.  The  pro- 
moters,  when  the  Bill  was  before  Parliament, 
proposed  78  ft.  as  the  height  of  the  bridge,  con. 
tending  that  that  elevation  was  sufficient  to 
admit  of  all  vessels  frequenting  the  Dee  passing 
under  it,  with  few  exceptions,  and  that  these 
last-named  vessels  would  also  be  able  to  clear 
the  bridge  by  striking  their  topmasts,  which 
could  be  effected  in  a short  time.  The  House  of 
Lords,  however,  in  passing  the  Bill,  named 
110  ft.  as  the  height  of  the  bridge,  but  left  it  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  any  reduction  in  the 
height  which  they  might  think  desirable,  after 
an  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  Parliamentary  decision  the  Board  of 
Trade  directed  Colonel  Hutchinson,  R.E.,  and 
Captain  Richards,  R.N.,  to  visit  the  locality,  and 
take  evidence  for  and  against  the  proposal  by 
parties  interested,  and  the  inquiry  took  place  at 
Chester  last  week,  as  already  stated.  There 
was  a formidable  array  of  counsel  present  on  the 
occasion,  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  not 
only  being  represented,  but  also  the  River  Dee 
Commissioners,  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  Shropshire  Union  Railwaj'  and  Canal 
Company,  the  Corporation  of  Chester,  together 
with  several  traders  on  the  river;  all  these 
several  bodies  appearing  in  opposition  to  the 
bridge  being  limited  to  78  ft.  in  height. 

The  commissioners,  at  the  close  of  the  inquiry, 
said  they  should  make  their  report  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  would  then  give  their  decision. 


CONCENTRIC  CIRCLED  STONE  CARVINGS 
IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  A.R.H.A.,  has  sent  to  the 
Archajological  Society  of  Ireland  (late  of  Kil- 
kenny), an  account  of  concentrically  incised 
stones  found  in  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wick- 
low. “Many,”  he  remarks,  “may  not  be  aware 
that  within  easy  reach  of  Dublin  exist  remark- 
able specimens  scattered  over  a particular  dis- 
trict. The  district  referred  to  is  on  the  borders 
of  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  not  far 
from  Bray ; and  the  stones  bearing  these  in- 
scriptions  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  sundry 
old  churches,  and  used  either  as  gravestones,  or 
in  the  construction  of  the  ancient  building.” 
One  of  them,  we  may  remark,  very  much  re- 
sembles what  is  called  the  “Spectacle  orna. 
ment”  inscribed  on  stones  in  Scotland,  being 
double,  and  united  together  by  a band.  There 
is  more  symmetry  about  this,  and  another  given 
in  illustration,  than  is  usual  with  concentric 
circled  carvings. 


THE  BLACKBURN  FREE  LIBRARY  AND 
MUSEUM. 

The  new  Free  Library  and  Museum,  which 
has  been  in  course  of  erection  during  the  last 
eighteen  months,  is  now  nearly  completed  and 
ready  for  opening,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
undertaking  a liberal  and  generoos  act  has  just 
been  performed.  At  a meeting  of  the  library 
and  museum  committee  held  last  week,  Mr. 
Alderman  James  Thompson  (the  chairman)  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  decided  to 
carry  out  the  additional  carving  required  to  com- 
plete the  entrance-front  in  Francis-street,  at 
their  own  cost,  the  chairman  generously  offering 
to  defray  half  of  the  entire  expense.  The  sculp- 
tural designs  iu  Frances-street  represent  science, 
literature,  and  art,  and  contain  altogethertwenty- 
seven  figures,  executed  in  relief. 
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PBO'POSED  NEW  INFIRIIARY  BUILDINGS 
IN  HACKNEY. 

The  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Hackney 
gQordians  are  at  issue  on  tho  question  of  erecting 
a new  indrmary.  The  Local  Government  Board 
have  decided  upon  the  erection  of  a new  in- 
firmary, in  order  to  effect  a complete  separa- 
tion  of  the  workhouse  and  infirmary,  and 
placing  each  other  under  independent  manage- 
ment and  control ; whilst  the  guardians  are  ■ 
opposed  to  tho  proposal  as  unnecessary. 
Tho  subject  was  warmly  discussed  last  week 
at  tho  meeting  of  the  guardians,  when 
Mr.  Longley,  one  of  the  Local  Government 
Board’s  inspectors,  was  present.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  the  guardians  protested  against 
the  proposed  outlay,  contending  that  by  certain 
alterations  which  were  now  being  effected  in 
tho  arrangements  of  the  workhouse,  tho  sick 
would  bo  kept  entirely  apart  from  the  able- 
bodied,  and  that  the  ratepayers  ought  not  to  be 
put  to  the  expense  of  12,0001.  or  15,000i.,  which 
tho  erection  of  a new  infirmary  would  cost.  Mr. 
Longley  admitted  that  what  the  guardians  had 
done  was  good  so  far  as  it  wont,  but  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  essential  that  the  infirmary  should 
be  under  the  entire  control  and  management  of 
a resident  medical  officer. 


ENGINEERS’  PROSPECTS. 

Mr.  Harrison,  tho  newly-elected  President  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  enumerated  the  engineering  works 
recently  constructed,  at  present  in  course  of 
construction,  or  soon  to  be  carried  out,  railways 
in  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  large  irrigation 
works  in  the  latter  country  ; public  works  for 
the  drainage,  sewerage,  and  water  supply  of  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  construction  of 
docks  at  that  place  j the  development  of  railways 
in  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  and  in  the  empire  of 
Japan  5 the  new  Amsterdam  ship  canal ; the 
extension  of  the  docks  at  Liverpool  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  exceeding  4, 000, 0001-.,  also  at  many 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain  5 bridges  over  the 
River  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  the  estuary  of  the 
Tay^hove  Dundee,  tho  Firth  of  Forth,  tho  railway 
bridge  atMoerdyk  in  Holland,  tho  International 
railway  bridge  over  tho  River  Niagara,  near 
Buffalo,  the  East  River  Bridge  between  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  over  the 
Mississippi ; the  blowing  up  of  tho  Blossom  Rock 
in  Sail  Francisco  Harbour;  the  tunnel  through 
the  Hoosac  Mountain  and  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel;  the  use  of  concrete  for  a breakwater 
pier  at  the  port  of  Douglas,  and  for  a lighthouse 
tower  upon  a rock  off  the  south-west  extremity 
of  Jersey ; and  tho  development  of  tho  tele, 
graphic  system  generally.  With  respect  to  rail- 
ways, Mr.  Harrison  observed  that,  having  been 
for  many  years  continuously  in  tho  habit  of 
attending  Parliamentary  Committees,  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  contrasting  the  ancient  Par- 
liamontary  praotico  of  forty  years  ago  with  that 
which  now  existed,  and  in  every  point  of  view 
the  result  was  in  favour  of  the  present  practice. 
He  trusted  that  the  system  of  having  a Court  of 
Appeal  to  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  from 
the  docisions  of  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  never  be  altered,  because  he 
had  known  many  cases  where  circumstances  had 
unexpectedly  arisen,  which  after  being  fully 
sifted  before  a second  committee,  had  entirely 
altered  the  features  of  the  case,  and  led  to  a 
reversal  of  the  previous  decision.  It  was  too 
much  the  custom  to  assert  that  railway  directors 
and  railway  managers  and  officials  had  no  feeling, 
and  that  they  looked  to  a saving  of  expenditure, 
in  preference  to  seeking  provisions  for  the  public 
safety;  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
a more  ungenerous  and  unjust  charge  was  never 
made  against  any  body  of  men.  The  public  had 
no  idea  of  the  anxieties  which  attached  to  those 
connected  with  railway  management.  Ho  had 
seen  directors  completely  overcome  on  receiving 
a report  of  a railway  accident ; and  from  the 
few  years’  experience  he  had  as  a railway 
manager,  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to 
continue  in  office.  So  far  from  these  gentlemen 
deserving  the  character  attributed  to  them  by 
the  public,  they  ought  to  receive  tho  greatest 
sympathy,  for  he  could  name  men  whose  early 
deaths,  or  permanent  ill-health,  might  be  traced 
to  the  constant  anxieties  incident  to  their  duties. 
Instead  of  economy  governing  the  actions  of 
directors, he  could  state  from  personal  experience, 
that  when  it  was  clearly  shown  to  them,  by  their 
responsible  officers,  that  any  improvement  would 


tend  to  promote  tho  safety  of  the  public,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  There  was  a 
popular  delusion  that  the  various  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  railway  companies  from 
time  to  time  by  the  officers  of  tho  Board  of 
Trade,  such  as  the  block  system,  interlocking  of 
points,  &c.,  were  really  inventions  of  those 
officers ; whereas  not  one  of  those  systems,  or 
any  new  idea  in  connexion  with  t^e  working  of 
railways,  had  ever  been  suggested  by  them. 


A THOROUGHFARE  MUCH  NEEDED. 

Sir, — An  advertisement  in  the  Builder  of  the 
10th  inst.  invites  tenders  for  two  buildings  to  be 
placed  on  the  vacant  ground  between  Cannon- 
row  and  the  Thames  Embankment.  This  I con- 
ceive to  be  a great  oversight  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  as  such  building  wonld  block 
tho  way  where  a continuous  road  is  much 
required  from  the  Embankment  to  tho  corner 
of  Bridge-street  and  Parliament-street,  thereby 
relieving  tho  latter  from  its  overcrowded  traffic 
while  tho  Embankment  itself  is  but  little  used. 
Let  any  person  stand  with  his  back  to  the 
Abbey  and  he  will  see  at  once  that  such  a street 
is  wanted  to  connect  Victoria-street,  without  tho 
detour  by  Westminster  Bridge  with  a sharp 
angle,  to  tho  Embankment.  The  removal  of 
six  or  eight  houses  between  Cannon-row  and 
Parliament-street,  leases  of  which  I believe  are 
now  expired,  would  complete  tho  thoroughfare. 

Observer. 


BONDING  COURSES. 

Sir, — Is  not  the  true  reason  for  carrying  iron 
hoop  bond  through  window  openings,  to  steady 
the  piers  between  whilst  they  aro  yet  green  ? I 
have  had  buildings  with  narrow  tall  piers  be- 
tween upper  windows  which  would  shako  con. 
siderably  whilst  the  roof  principals  were  being 
fixed,  were  it  not  for  the  artifioial  aid  of  the 
hoop-bond  rnnning  through  the  openings. 

A useful  bond  is  a continuous  iron  plate,  3 in. 
by  in.,  with  stubba  riveted  in  and  projecting 
from  the  upper  side,  say  an  inch.  Such  a bond 
takes  tho  place  of  a wood-plate  for  floor  joists. 
Tho  joists  have  to  be  prepared  with  a centre-bit 
bole  at  each  end  to  fit  on  over  the  stubbs.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  lay  it  perfectly  level,  as  brick- 
layers are  apt  to  bo  less  careful  in  this  respect 
with  an  iron  plate  than  with  one  of  wood. 

X.  X. 


THE  TUNNEL  UNDER  THE  MERSEY. 

A NEW  proposal  has  been  made  by  Mr.  W. 
Austen,  C.E.,  for  the  construction  of  tho  tunnel 
under  the  Mersey  between  Liverpool  and  Birken. 
head,  the  borings  for  which  arc  now  proceeding. 
Mr.  Austen’s  plans  include  a triple-arch  tunnel 
cut  through  the  sandstone  rock,  which,  he  says, 
is  water.resisting,  and  everlasting  in  its  nature 
and  consistency.  Through  this  triple  arch  he 
would  construct  the  tunnel  of  three  separate  and 
distinct  “ circular  ring  arches,”  of  30  ft.  clear 
span,  crossing  beneath  the  Mersey  river  bed,  in 
a straight  line  from  Liverpool  to  Birkenhead, 
continuing  from  the  Liverpool  side,  below  tho 
west-end  of  George’s  dock,  up  through  the  base- 
ment  or  under-side  of  Water-street  and  Dale- 
street  (two  leading  thoroughfares  into  the  town 
direct  from  the  margin  of  the  river),  to  convenient 
and  proper  places  arranged  for  the  entrances  and 
exits  of  railways  and  roads,  with  communica- 
tions and  similar  an-angements  on  the  Birken- 
head side. 


LONDON  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  bold  at  37,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  on  the 
20th  inst.  Dr.  R.  S.  Chamock,  F.S.A.,  president, 
in  the  chair.  After  reading  the  report  of  the  coun- 
cil, which  showed  that  the  Society  had  met  with 
considerable  success,  the  president  delivered  tho 
annual  address.  He  dwelt  upon  some  of  the 
late  philological  theories,  and  showed  that  there 
was  no  affinity,  grammatically  or  otherwise, 
between  the  Egyptian  and  Caucasian  tongues, 
the  Guarani,  Abebass,  and  Agaw;  the  Asiiinti 
(Ashanteo)  and  Corean,  and  the  Etruscan  and 
Finnic. Tatar  languages.  He  then  considered 
(amongst  other  subjects)  the  late  discoveries  of 
human  and  other  remains,  including  tho  Briix 
skull,  in  different  parts  of  Austria;  Dr.  Broca’s 
theory  of  the  enlargement  of  the  brain  concomi. 
tantly  with  education  ; Dr.  Terrier’s  experiments 
on  tho  localisation  of  tho  functions  of  the 


brain ; and  concluded  with  a consideration 
of  human  progress,  both  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally.  The  ballot  for  the  council  for 
the  year  187-1  was  then  taken,  and  resulted 
as  follows  : — president,  Dr.  R.  S.  Charnock, 
F.S.A.;  vice-presidents,  Captain  Burton,  Drs. 
Barnard  Davis  and  Inman,  Messrs.  Churchill 
and  Wake ; council,  Drs.  Beddoe,  Harcourt,. 
Holden,  King,  Leitner,  Mitchell,  Rev.  P.  Melia, 
D.D.,  Messrs.  Atkinson,  Avery,  Carmichael, 
Harris,  Lock ; honorary  secretary,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Lewis ; honomry  foreign  secretary,  Dr.  Carter 
Blake  ; treasurer,  Dr.  Kaines. 


MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — As  an  admirer  of  your  journal  permit 
me  to  offer  a suggestion,  which,  if  acted  upon, 
would  I feel  sure  give  great  satisfaction  to  a 
large  number  of  its  readers,  viz.,  those  gentle- 
men holding  appointments  as  municipal  engi- 
neers and  surveyors.  Your  journal  is  the  usual 
advertising  medium  for  vacant  appointments,  and 
it  would  be  very  interesting  were  you  to  give 
afterwards,  as  far  as  possible,  the  names  of  tho 
successful  gentlemen  and  those  selected  for  such, 
appointments.  A Borough  Surveyor. 

*#*  We  always  willingly  do  so  when  informed 
of  the  result. 


THE  NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES  AT  PENGE. 

The  Pengo  and  Sydenham  Local  Board  have- 
approved  of  the  designs  for  the  now  public 
offices  which  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Elking- 
ton,  the  architect,  and  tenders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  building  aro  to  be  immediately 
invited. 

Tho  building  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  tho  materials  used  being  Kentish 
rag,  with  Bath  atone  dressings.  In  addition  to 
the  basement,  it  will  contain  the  ground  floor, 
and  two  stories  above,  surmounted  by  a tower. 
The  basement  will  contain  the  cellars,  and  one 
portion  of  it  will  be  appropriated  for  tho  heating 
apparatus.  On  the  ground-floor,  12  ft.  high,  will 
be  the  general  office,  28  ft.  by  17  ft.,  together 
with  a small  office  adjoining,  11  ft.  by  9 ft.; 
also  two  strong-rooms,  6 ft.  by  4 ft. ; pay  office,. 
8 ft.  by  4 ft. ; surveyor’s  office,  18  ft.  by  17  ft., 
with  private  office  adjoining,  11  ft.  by  10  ft. ; 
also  a second  surveyor’s  office,  19^  ft.  by  16  ft., 
with  a private  office  adjoining,  1-1  ft.  by  10  ft. ; 
also  sewers  surveyor’s  offices.  One  of  the  rooms 
set  apart  for  the  hall-keeper’s  residence  will  also 
be  at  the  rear  of  the  ground-floor,  the  other 
apartments  consisting  of  two  rooms  in  the  floors 
above.  The  first  floor  will  contain  tho  Board- 
room,  a large  and  spacious  apartment,  46  ft.  by 
30  ft.  The  seats  for  the  members  will  be  cir- 
cular  in  form,  consisting  of  two  rows  raised  one 
above  tho  otlier,  and  will  bo  arranged  to  seat 
forty  members,  in  addition  to  seats  for  the 
officers.  


FOREMEN’S  TIME. 

At  tho  Middlesex  Sessions,  before  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox, 
George  Goldthorp  was  indicted  for  obtaining  17s.  from 
E /iward  Kerry,  bis  master,  with  intent  to  defraud  him  of 
the  same.  , , 

The  prosecuior  is  a builder  at  Higbgate,  and  thepnsoner, 
a bricklayer  in  his  employ,  acting  as  foreman  at  the  house 
of  Colonel  Angus  Croil,  at  Roehampton,  and  his  wages 
were  SJd.  per  hour.  On  December  0th,  tho  prisoner 
handed  to  prosecutor  his  time-sheet  up  to  Friday,  the 
5th,  showing  that  ho  had  worked  fltly-six  hours  and  a half, 
and  he  paid  the  prisoner  21.,  being  8id,  per  hour  for  fifty- 
six  hours  andahalf.  Some  short  time  afterwards,  Potter,  tho 

Elasterer,  came  up  to  be  paid,  and  on  the  prosecutor  asking 
im  how  the  work  was  progressing,  ho  said  it  was  only 
going  on  very  slowly,  as  the  prisoner  had  not  been  there 
on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  preceding. 
This  statement  being  confirmed  by  another  workman,  tho 
prosecutor  went  to  the  prisoner’s  house,  and  asked  him  to 
refund  the  money  which  he  had  been  overpaid,  but  ho 
refused  to  do  so,  and  told  him  he  might  get  it  the  best 
way  he  could.  Prosecutor  summoned  the  prisoner  for 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretences.  The  prisoner  after- 
wards called  at  the  prosecutor's  house,  and  oflered  to  pay 
tho  overcharge  and  tho  cost  of  tho  summons,  which  was 
refused  Ho  afterwards  made  a similar  offer  at  tho 
Police-station,  where  it  was  agaiu  refused.  The  case  was 
heard  at  the  Highgate  Petty  Sessions,  and  from  there  was 
seut  to  this  court.  , 

Mr  Ellis  J.  Davis  addressed  the  Jury  for  the  prisoner, 
and  urged  that,  as  the  foreman  of  the  job,  ho  was  entitled 
to  charge  by  tho  week  for  bis  services,  and  not  barely 
restricted  to  the  hours  he  might  have  been  upon  the  pre- 
mises He  said  that  if  there  was  any  dispute  as  to  the 
amount  it  was  a matter  for  the  County  Court,  and  he 
hoped  the  jury  would  prevent  a criminal  court  ever  being 
used  for  such  an  unjust  and  improper  prosecution. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  in  summing  up,  said  builders  must, 
of  necessity,  mainly  depend  upon  their  workmen  for  tho 
duties  to  be  performed ; for,  if  they  bad  to  pay  a person 
to  watch  the  men  at  every  job  they  had  in  hand,  the  sum 
would  amount  to  almost  tho  wages  of  the  man,  and  such 
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an  wonlil  materially  interfere  with  their  profits. 

In  this  instance  the  prisoner  had  admitted  that  he  had 
made  an  improper  charge,  or  he  would  not  have  gone  to 
the  prosecutor  and  offered  to  refund  the  uiouey  he  had 
been  overpaid. 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Dalton,  51. A.,  the  vicar  of  Highgate, 
gave  prisoner  a good  character  for  nineteen  years. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty.  ^ ' 

The  judge  said  ho  would  take  into  account  the  good 
character  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dalton  had  given  him;  but,  as 
lus  offence  was  a serious  one,  he  must  have  a somewhat 
severe  sentence,  which  was,  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  sir  months. 


HOUSE  AGENTS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  last  week,  an  impor- 
tant house-letting  case  came  before  the  Court,  in  regard 
to  the  evil  practice  of  parties  engaging  more  than  one 
house-agent  to  sell  or  let  premises 
_ The  plaintiff,  5Ir.  yeviJle,  is  well  kmown  in  theatrical 
»r  X?’  appeared  that  he  called  npoa  the  defendant, 

Mr.  JNohill,  agent,  of  Tauntou-place,  Regent's  Park  and 
t'®?  . ft  memorandom  to  take  No.  7,  Boscobel-plaee,  St. 
qow*  per  year,  and  also  paid 

30/.  for  fixtures.  hen  ilr.  Neville  sent  his  servant  with 
the  tumitnro  to  take  possession,  the  goods  had  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  house, 

^ mi,  major  Robinson,  who  was  in  possession. 

Iho  plaintiff  now  sought  to  recover  back  his  30/.  for 
Lstures,  and,  m addition,  for  expenses  incurred ; and  he 
turthor  charged  the  defendant  with  fraudalently  and  falsely 
representing  that  he  had  authority  to  let  the  house  in 
question. 

It,  however,  transpired  that  several  house-agents  were 
trying  to  let  the  place,  and  some  evidence  was  given  tend- 
utg  to  prove  that  the  defendant  had  no  authority  to  make 
a binding  contract. 

from  the  landlord,  ilr.  Hacke,  in  which  was  written  — 

take  U 1^?  I 

*1  ®'  Boscobel-plaee,  eight  years'  lease, 

Tr^rM,rL‘  907  I holdthe  place  myself. 

**  ^ Sood  state  of  repair,  and 

T^o  repapered  when  required.  The 

■No.  7 house  18  also  to  be  75/.,  and30/.  fixtures  " 

Mr.  Justice  Brett  said,  after  this  letter  there  could  not 
fraud*  ground  for  charging  the  house-agent  with 

mutually  agreed  that  a verdict  for  the 
Fnr  M monev-count  should  be  taken,  and 

pi  S'  ™'»S-  “ *“■>-  »“'■  P“‘7  t» 

The  Judge  observed  that  both  parties  to  this  suit 
Mr  to  Blame,  It 

^ ' 1^!  landlord,  or  those  who  had  advised  him. 

tinted  with  several  parties  at  once,  5Ir.  NeviUe  was  to  be 
E-S’  Bouse-ageot  for  being  charged  m ' 


VENTILATION  OP  SHEFFIELD 
MUSIC  HALL. 

a ‘Breo  weeks  since,  I notice 

“P.en'ng  of  the  new  Albert  Musii 
x ^n.sreating  of  the  ventilation,  you  sai 

It  was  Aoped  the  vitiated  air  would  pass  off  through  ti' 
effect  (f  have  not  the  pap' 
by  me)  and  it  struck  me  you  hsd  some  doubt  wh^M 
the  cod  of  pimng  which  I fixed  in  the  tower,  would  dra 
maintain  an  upward  current ; and 
von  ^ fnV  ^ remark  should  come  froi 

you,  for  It  IS  well  known  that  I have  carried  out  th 
ventilating  arrangements  there.Jby  man 
^ehitects  whose  good  opinion  I valuo  much,  and  th 
JV/  a ® impression  they  would  receive  by  seein 

the  doubt  expressed  by  the  editor  of  the  £,,ilder  ou  th 
success  of  my  scheme  I regret. 

I kn^  at  the  time  that  it  must  answer,  because  I hav 
had  sufficient  experience  to  prove  it;  and  not  only  tha 
Mr  VtnVw..  ‘Bn  architect  hLsel 

Mr.  Hockton  (who  had  been  testing  the  ventilation),  tht 
‘Be  tower  caused  br  ray  pipes  wa 
.doifbf  ® But  as  you  seemed  t 

arem-A  '«®‘  ‘Be  draught  myself,  an 

T wpnl  was  over  in  Sheffield,  the  other  dai 

LYnV  y'®  ‘Y  i9P.  Y,‘B®  tower,  and  stood  upon  th 
OT  ‘Bo  form  bf  a fir 

y f’  u ‘o  cover  the  entire  area  of  the  shaft),  an 
and  the  draught  carried  it  u 
!,B®®Baft-  I was  not  only  convinced  of  the  efficiency  c 

S find  ^ I 

to  find  such  a strong  current  as  I experienced  I wis 

one  X 'to*‘do®‘'  ‘"f  ‘‘f®“eBt  yourself  or  depute  som 
Snhi  * Y 1 I Bnow  many  people  ar 

dubious  about  thermo -ventiiation,  but  hero  is  a grea 
proof  of  Its  efficacy.  Not  only  that,  but  I should  be^a 

it  0}  any  means  I could  induce  you  to  correct  the  dout 
you  expressed,  as  I know  it  is  not  your  wish  to  injure  on 
■wno  is  .%  regular  subscriber  to  your  journal. 

Robert  Ebntox  Gibbs. 


ESTATE  BUILDERS  AND  THE  PUBLI 
HOUSE  LICENSING  ACT. 

Sir,— Soon  after  the  Act  of  1869,  which  empowered 
licensing  magistrates  to  grant  or  refuse  beer  ss  we] 
^irit  licences,  came  into  operation,  I addressad  a le 
to  you  (which  you  kindly  inserteil)  calling  attentio 
tuB  very  stringent  manner  in  which  they  exercised  ti 
powers,  and  to  the  great  hardships  and  rninons  lo 
endured  by  builders  of  public-houses  on  new  estates, 
-i^ir  that  a most  favourable  opportunity  now  of 
itselt  tor  obtaining  au  alteration  in  the  licensing  sys 
so  as  to  remedy  its  unfair  operation  towards  est 
builders,  as  1 see  that  tha  Licensed  Victuallers  i 
jMt  held  a meeting  at  Birmingham  of  their  Natic 
Dalence  League,  at  which  delegates  were  present  ft 
^ parts  of  the  country,  and  that  they  have  determi 
to  introduce  into  Parliament,  next  session,  a Bill 
remove  some  of  the  harsh  and  o’ jectionable  clause: 
the  Licensing  .\.ct,  1872. 

I behove  that  the  main  object  sought  by  the  promo 
1069  .4.ct  was  the  suppression  of  the  misen 
little  dens  that  had  grown  up  under  the  then  eiisi 
Acts,  and  not  to  inflict  grievous  injuries  and  ruin 
losses  upon  persons  who  built  properly  - construe 


public-houses  upon  new  estates  for  the  accommodation 
of  new  neighbourhoods,  and  which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  legitimate  rights  of  any  existing  vested 
interest;  and  it  is  most  unfair  to  induce  persons  to 
expend  large  sums  of  money,  which,  under  an  existing 
Act  of  Parliament,  gave  sulistautial  value  to  the  pro- 
perty, and  then  by  another  Act  sweep  away  that  sub- 
stantial value  without  giving  compensation  or  making 
any  provision  to  prevent  losses  to  the  persons  who  had 
so  confidingly  invested  their  money. 

As  estate  public  - house  builders  have  (at  any  rate 
perspective)  an  interest  in  common  with  Iiicensed  Vic- 
tuallers, I think  it  would  be  to  their  mutual  advantage 
to  co-operate,  and  by  their  united  influence  they  might 
materially  assist  each  other.  In  order  to  carry  tnia 
into  effect  no  time  should  be  lost  : an  organisation 
should  bo  immediately  commenced,  as  Parliament  wiU 
soon  bo  sitting  and  the  golden  opportunity  may  be  lost. 

B.  G.  Grimes. 


SCHOOLS  OP  ART  AND  OP  SCIENCE. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  minute  of  the  19th  February,  18G8,  and 
having  regard  to  the  number  of  students  taught 
in  each  school,  the  following  sums  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  to  the  head  masters  of 
those  sixty  schools  of  art  in  which  the  general 
amount  of  work,  as  tested  by  examinations, ' 
was  relatively  most  satisfactory  : — W.  H.  Stop-  ■ 
ford,  Halifax,  50J.  j J.  S.  Rawle,  Nottingham, 
•iOI. ; A.  A.  Bradbury,  Hanley,  40L ; Charles 
D.  Hoclder,  Edinburgh,  40Z. ; W.  J.  Mnckley, 
Manchester  (Royal  Inst.),  SOI.;  W.  Tucker, 
Kidderminster,  301. ; W.  H.  Sounes,  Sheffield, 
30i. ; John  Anderson,  Coventry,  30L ; D.  W. 
Raimbach,  Birmingham,  301.  ; Louisa  Gann, 
Bloomsbury,  30i.  j M.  T.  Lindsay,  Belfast,  20/.; 
Robert  Greenlees,  Glasgow,  20Z. ; Joseph  Harris, 
Salisbury,  20/.;  G.  Tbeaker,  Burslem,  20/.; 
Edwin  Lyne,  Dublin  (Royal  Society),  20/.  ; 
Edward  R.  Taylor,  Lincoln,  20/. ; J.  P.  Bacon, 
Stoke-npon.Trent,  20/.;  J.  Snowden,  Bradford 
(Mech.  Institute),  20/.;  W.  C.  Way,  Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne,  20/.;  A.  Bropby,  Westminster,  20/.; 
John  Sparkes,  Lambeth,  20l ; R.  C.  Puckett, 
Leeds  (Mech,  Inst.),  20/.;  Alexander  Fi.sher, 
Bi-ighton,  20/. ; Georgo  A.  Stewart,  West 
London,  20/.;  W.  Sturgeon,  Leamington,  20/.; 
John  Parker,  St.  Mai-tin’s,  20/. ; John  Bentley, 
Birkenhead,  20/.;  T.  C.  Simraonds,  Derby,  20/.j 
John  Kemp,  Gloucester,  20/.j  Thomas  Stephen, 
Northampton,  20/. 

TTes/  London  School  of  Art. — The  annual  meet- 
ing for  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful 
students  in  this  school  has  been  held ; Sir 
Thomas  Chambers,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a numerous  attendance  both  of  students  and 
their  friends.  The  proceedings  commenced  with 
the  reading  of  the  annual  report,  from  which  it 
appeared  tliat  the  numbers  in  the  school  were  -l-O  i, 
being  an  increase  of  17  over  last  year.  The 
general  studies  had  shown  a steady  improvement, 
and  the  examinations  conducted  by  Government 
had  resulted  very  favourably  as  regards  honours, 
though  not  quite  so  high  as  last  year.  lu  the 
second-grade  examinations  173  students  pre- 
sented  themselves,  of  whom  13-1  were  successfal 
in  passing.  In  the  third-grade  examinations  the 
works  of  286  students  had  been  sent  to  South 
Kensington  for  examination  aud  competition 
with  the  other  schools  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
result  was  that  67  were  declared  satisfactory. 

The  Manchester  School  of  Art.  — The  annual 
meeting  and  distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion 
with  this  school  has  been  held  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Muckley,  the  head  master's  report  stated  that 
the  schools  during  the  past  year  had  been 
attended  with  more  tlian  ordinary  success.  The 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Manchester  presented 
the  prizes  and  certificates,  after  which  he 
addressed  the  students.  The  advice  which  he 
should  start  with,  he  said,  was  this, — thoabsolute 
necessity  of  labour  in  art  as  in  all  other  things. 
Everybody  knew  that  perseverance,  diligence, 
careful  attention  to  principles,  in  art,  as  in  most 
sciences  and  in  most  manual  occupations,  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  any  groat  success. 
People  were  sometimes  apt  to  draw  a distinction 
between  art  and  other  occupations  or  pursuits. 
They  thought  agreat  deal  too  much  about  genius, 
aud  that  there  was  some  royal  road  to  perfection. 
Now  he  wished  genius  to  be  put  iu  its  proper 
place  by  assuring  them,  on  the  authority  of  one 
whose  name  would  carry  universal  approbation 
when  he  mentioned  it,  that  in  art,  as  in  other 
things,  diligence,  industry,  aud  attention  to 
principles  must  precede  any  excellence.  They 
should  not  leave  one  subject  until  they  had  per- 
fectly  mastered  it.  Labour  was  the  principle  of 
success  in  everything. 

Art  Exhibition  at  Itijde.  — The  committee  of 
the  Eyde  School  of  Art,  in  order  to  raise  a 


f sum  of  money  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  school, 
have  obtained  on  loan  from  the  resident  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  a large  number 
of  paintings,  drawings,  and  other  works  of  art, 
which  form  an  interesting  exhibition.  Tha 
Queen  lent  several  pictures  from  her  Majesty’s 
private  collection  at  Osborne ; and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  have  sent 
many  paintings  and  drawings. 


THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  WATERLOO 
RAILWAY  STATION.- 
At  a special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in 
the  South-Western  Railway  Company,  held  last 
week,  with  reference  to  contemplated  new  works 
and  stations,  the  chairman,  referring  to  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  Waterloo  Station,  said 
that  that  terminus  was  only  intended  originally 
for  a road-sidc  station,  as  the  terminal  station 
was  to  have  been  at  London  Bridge,  but  that  that 
intention  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
great  expense  it  would  have  entailed.  The 
Waterloo  Station  was,  therefore,  unfitted  for  a 
terminal  station,  although  several  additions  bad 
been  made  to  it  from  time  to  time.  Adverting 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  station  about  to  be 
carried  out,  he  said  that  a very  elastic  general 
plan  had  been  prepared  for  both  the  present  and 
future  requirements,  so  that  portions  of  it  might 
be  erected  from  time  to  time  without  interrupt- 
ing  the  traffic,  until  it  was  wholly  completed  as 
a terminal  station.  But  an  immediate  extensive 
enlargement  was  absolutely  necessary,  inasmuch 
as  the  traffic  had  so  much  increased  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  cross  from  the  Windsor  line  to  the 
main  line,  and  they  could  not  carry  on  the  traffic 
without  making  considerable  improvements.  He, 
however,  expressed  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
they  could  never  make  it  a handsome  station, 
although  they  might  make  it  convenient  for  the 
public,  aud  the  working  of  the  trains.  The 
company  have  purchased  land  and  buildings  on 
the  north  side  of  the  present  station,  upwards  of 
one  acre  and  a half  in  extent,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  enlargement,  and  the  works  are  imme- 
diately to  be  commenced.  Respecting  the  other 
intended  new  works  within  the  metropolis,  Le 
stated  that  they  proposed  to  widen  the  northern 
side  of  the  main  line  between  the  West  London 
Extension  Junction  and  the  Claphara  Junction, 
to  facilitate  the  traffic,  which  was  occasionally 
blocked  there.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  in. 
tended  extension  and  enlargement  of  the  station 
buildings  at  Clapbam  Junction.  The  traffic  at 
Reading  has  become  so  large  that  the  company 
are  about  to  erect  a new  goods  station  there 
also. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Leek. — ^The  chancel  of  St.  Luke’s  Church  has 
been  enlarged,  and  now  corresponds  with  its 
nave.  It  has  been  extended  10  ft.  eastward,  and 
its  dimensions  are  36  ft.  in  length,  by  18  ft.  6 in. 
in  breadth.  The  length  of  the  church  internally 
from  the  east  wall  to  the  west  door  is  137  ft. 
Considerable  space  Las  been  gained  in  the  nave 
near  the  chancel  by  the  removal  of  the  prayer- 
desk  and  choir-stalls  that  formerly  stood  there. 
The  floor  of  the  chancel  has  been  laid  with 
Minton  tiles,  and  a teredos  has  been  erected 
from  a design  by  Mr.  Sedding,  of  Bristol,  archi- 
teot.  It  is  composed  of  Caen  stone,  and  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Manchester. 

Hucknall. — The  parish  church  of  Hucknall 
Torkard  has  been  reopened  to  the  public.  During 
the  time  that  it  baa  remained  closed  for  altera- 
tions, a change  has  been  put  upon  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  mainly,  of  course,  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  the  Byron  family,  and  as  the 
burial-place  of  the  poet,  that  Hucknall  Torkard 
Church  owes  its  fame.  Yet  it  possesses  some 
features  of  archroological  interest.  The  family 
vault  is  underneath  the  church  floor,  anrl  the 
register  mentions  that  no  less  than  threescore 
of  the  family  have  been  buried  within  the  pre- 
cincts. In  the  course  of  the  restoration  no 
interference  has  been  made  with  any  matters  of 
a Byronian  character,  except  two.  Firstly,  the 
little  marble  tablet,  which  commemorates  Ada 
has  had  to  be  raised  a little,  through  the  altera- 
tion  of  the  door;  and,  next,  the  old  pew  of  the 
Byrons  has  been  swept  away.  The  Duke  of 
Portland,  who  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  started  the 
list  of  subscriptions  with  a donation  of  500/. 
Mr.  Godber  gave  another  500/.,  and  the  list  was 
soon  swelled  to  larger  dimensions,  and  the  con- 
tributions  accumulated  until  the  committee  felt 
themselves  in  a position  to  commence  active 
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operations.  Messrs.  Evans  & Jolley  were  ap- 
pointed the  architects,  and  the  conti’act  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Booker,  builder,  Basford. 
The  whole  of  the  south  aisle  has  been  i*ebuilt, 
and  the  north  aisle  has  been  extended  to  the  end 
of  the  tower,  thus  giving  additional  room  in  the 
interior.  The  pews  and  gallery  have  given 
place  to  open  seats,  and  the  pulpit  is  placed  in 
an  improved  situation.  There  is  a convenient 
vestry,  and  good  accommodation  for  tho  choir. 
Tho  seats  are  of  stained  deal,  and  the  fittings  in 
the  chancel  are  of  oak.  A portion  of  the  old 
wood  of  the  porch  has  been  left  in,  but  the  other 
parts  are  altered  and  improved,  Bulwell  stone 
has  been  chiefly  used,  bab  the  stone  dressings 
arc  from  Ancaster.  Tho  tower  has  not  been 
altered,  except  so  far  as  the  pinnacles  are  con- 
cerned. These  parts  having  succumbed  to  the 
force  of  tho  wind,  are  being  raised  and  rebuilt. 
Tho  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  alterations  is  about 
3,0001.  The  amount  still  needed  for  the  building 
itself  is  about  4501.,  and  towards  the  payment 
of  this  sum  subscriptions  are  solicited.  The 
church  will  now  accommodate  about  450, 
whereas  previously  it  would  only  seat  about  300. 

Holt. — The  parish  church  of  Plumstead  has 
been  reopened  for  divine  worship,  having  been 
restored  (principally  by  two  ladies)  at  a cost  of 
7001.  The  church,  which  is, dedicated  to  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  but  previously  to  the  work  of  restoration 
being  commenced  had  fallen  into  a dilapidated 
state,  the  interior  more  resembling  a barn  than 
a place  sot  apart  for  Christian  worship,  the 
ceiling  being  exceedingly  rough  and  white- 
washed, while  the  pews  were  the  ugliest  and 
most  uncomfortable  imaginable,  the  reading- 
desk,  pulpit,  &o.,  in  an  absolutely  rotten  state, 
and  the  windows  mostly  blocked  up,  with  the 
exception  of  two  small  ones  in  the  south  wall, 
tho  mullions  of  which  were  of  painted  wood. 
Tho  work  of  restoration  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Chapman,  of  Hanworth.  The  roof  has 
caiwed  angels  at  each  principal.  Tho  seating  of 
the  chancel,  the  pulpit,  lectern,  reading-desk, 
and  font-cover  arc  of  carved  oak,  and  new  win- 
dows have  been  inserted  where  required,  and 
filled  with  cathedral  glass.  The  west  window, 
which  was  previously  blocked  up,  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  John  Hales,  of  Holt.  The  floor  is  of  coloured 
tiles. 

Sheffield, — A meeting  of  the  congi'egation  of 
St.  Marie’s  Church,  Norfolk-row,  specially  con- 
vened by  the  rector,  tho  Very  Rev,  Canon 
Walshaw,  has  been  held  in  the  Surrey-street 
schoolroom,  the  object  of  the  meeting  being  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  tho  erection  of  a 
peal  of  bronze  bells  in  the  tower  of  the  church. 
Canon  Walshaw  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
having  reminded  them  that,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  the  church  was  erected,  it  had  been 
intended  to  place  a peal  of  bronze  bells  in  the 
tower,  and  that  the  tenor  bell  of  the  peal, 
weighing  22  cwt.,  was  then  purchased,  and  after 
its  solemn  consecration  by  the  late  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  suspended  in  the  belfry.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  peal  had  been  delayed  by  various 
circumstances,  and  latterly,  from  tho  fact  of  the 
bell-chamber  being  occupied  by  the  steel  belle 
placed  there  by  Messrs.  Vickers ; and  since 
they  had  now  intimated  their  intention  of  re- 
moving  them,  he  thought  the  time  was  come  for 
the  carrying  out  of  their  original  intention,  viz., 
the  purchasing  and  erection  of  the  remainder  of 
the  bells  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
peal.  The  rector  stated  that  tho  Duke  of 
Norfolk  had  generously  offered  to  meet  half 
the  expense,  on  condition  that  tho  congregation 
would  raise  the  other  half ; and  further  said 
that  having  recently  had  a sum  of  money  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  the  use  of  tho  church  he  would 
devote  the  sum  of  50i.  out  of  it,  and  would  sub- 
scribe himself  lOZ.  in  addition  to  the  same 
object.  Mr.  Hadfield  proposed,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ward  seconded,  that  the  duke’s  generous  offer 
be  at  once  accepted,  and  that  the  warmest  thanks 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Marie’s  are  hereby 
given  to  him,  A committee  of  gentlemen 
was  appointed  for  tho  purpose  of  raising  sub- 
scriptions. 


The  Marquis  of  Eipou  on  Church  Work. 

At  a soirde  of  the  Ripou  Church  Institute,  held 
under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
the  Marquis  of  Ripon  delivered  an  address  upon 
“ Church  Work.”  His  lordship  referred  espe- 
cially to  the  great  work  which  had  been  done  in 
that  diocese  in  the  way  of  church  building  and 
restoration  during  the  past  decade,  but  pointed 
out  that  much  remained  to  be  done. 


DISSENTING  CHTJRCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

yVolverhwnipton,. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new 
■Wesleyan  Chapel,  to  bo  erected  on  tho  Bilston- 
road,  near  the  workhouse,  has  been  laid  by  the 
mayor.  Tho  building  will  bo  33  ft.  wide  by 
100  ft.  long,  aud  the  exterior  will  be  a plain 
design,  the  object  of  the  trustees  being  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  locality  without  in. 
curring  heavy  expense.  The  entrance-doors  will 
open  into  a spacious  vestibule,  from  which  on 
either  side  will  be  staircases  to  galleries  and 
lobbies  to  the  body  of  the  chapel.  The  interior 
of  tho  chapel  will  be  50  ft.  by  63  ft.  long,  and 
33  ft.  high  from  floor  to  ceiling.  It  is  to ; 
contain  sittings  for  500  persons.  There  will  be  : 
a minister’s  vestry,  and  three  class-rooms  and 
prayer-meeting  room,  with  large  schoolroom, 
25  ft.  by  50  fc.  9 in.,  over  the  whole.  The  wood- 
work  will  bo  stained  and  varnished.  The  arohi. 
tocts  are  Messrs.  Loxton,  Brothers,  of  Wednes- 
bury,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Daniel  Evans.  The 
total  cost  will  be  about  5,000Z. 

Old  Basford. — The  foundation  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  have  been  laid  at  Old  Basford. 
The  edifice  that  is  now  being  built  stands  a short 
distance  from  the  National  Schools.  Accommo- 
dation will  be  provided  for  350,  but  tho  building 
will  be  so  contrived  that  if  necessary  a gallery 
could  soon  be  put  in,  to  bold  about  300  more. 
The  |dimensions  are  as  follow  : — Chapel,  51  ft. 
by  38  ft. } school-room  underneath,  38  ft.  by 
28  ft.  5 band-room,  22  ft.  by  15  ft. ; in  addition 
to  which  there  will  be  vestries  and  other  places 
erected.  Tho  chapel  will  bo  entered  from  the 
street  by  a spacious  flight  of  steps,  and  along 
the  front  will  run  a low  wall  of  Bulwell  stone, 
with  an  iron  entrance-gate  at  either  end.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Collyer,  aud  the  builder  Mr. 
Andrews.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  1,800Z. 

Bedford. — A new  Wesleyan  |Chapel  has  been 
opened  here.  The  building,  says  the  local 
Tvnes,  is  situate  at  the  suburb  of  Southend, 
where  a colony  has  rapidly  sprung  into  exist- 
ence, and  standing  prominently  at  the  junction 
of  Offa-road  with  the  Ampthill-road.  Built  of 
Warrington  stone,  with  dressings  of  Bath,  the 
entrance  is  at  the  north-east  corner  through  a 
small  tower,  in  which  is  placed  a tablet,  having 
upon  it  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  tower 
was  erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Moore.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a minia- 
ture spire  of  Bath  stone.  The  edifice,  which  is 
fitted  with  open  sittings  to  accommodate  about 
250  persons,  is  lighted  at  the  north  end  by  double 
elongated  windows  of  white  glass,  with  rod- 
stained  bordering  aud  caps,  and  at  the  sides  by 
ten  smaller  windows  with  the  same  mixture. 
An  extended  and  enclosed  platform  serves  as  a 
pulpit,  being  approached  by  a pew-like  door  in 
the  rear  from  the  school-room,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  chapel  by  a curtain  of  crimson 
and  black,  over  an  arch.  'The  building  is  warmed 
from  beneath,  and  is  fitted  with  gas-stars.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  large  open  wood  brackets, 
and  the  walls  are  stuccoed  and  pointed. 

Manchester.  — Hjde-road  Chapel  has  been 
opened.  The  plan  is  transeptal,  necessitated  by 
the  square  form  of  the  site,  and  the  chapel  is  built 
in  conjunction  with  the  old  school  chapel  which 
is  now  used  entirely  for  purposes  of  a day  and 
Sunday  school.  Tho  roof  is  ceiled  octagonally, 
the  octagon  form  being  intersected  over  each 
transept.  Over  the  front  gallery  is  a large  five- 
light  traceried  window,  and  over  each  of  the 
others  grouped  five-light  lancet  windows.  A 
choir-loft  is  formed  over  the  end  of  tho  nave. 
An  arcaded  porch  opens  to  the  ground  floor,  and 
separate  staircases  from  the  frontenter  to  the  gal- 
leries. Accommodation  is  provided  for  between 
500  and  600  persons.  The  cost,  inclnding  lighting 
and  heating,  is  1,880Z.,  The  builder  is  Mr.  R.  W. 
Bird,  of  Bradford,  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Fowden, 
one  of  the  contractors  of  the  Building  Fund, 
kindly  acted  as  clerk  of  works.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Alexander  Lauder. 

Buckley.  — Tho  Buckley  Congregationalists 
have  provided  themselves  with  a new  chapel, 
with  turret  and  gabled  front  of  white  pressed 
bricks.  It  looks  over  a swampy  part  of  the 
mountain’s  crown,  and  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  almost  funereal  pall  of  smoke  all  around, 
which  has  blackened  everything,  not  excepting 
the  church  in  the  distance.  The  approach  was 
not  the  most  desirable,  but  it  bas  been  improved 
by  the  making  of  a good  cinder-path.  The 
building  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  There  are  five 
long  single-light  windows,  divided  by  buttresses, 
on  each  side,  with  a longer  window  in  the  front. 


Below  that  are  two  entrances,  with  inner  vesti. 
bule,  by  which  ingress  to  the  body  of  the  chapel 
and  gallery  is  obtained  by  four  separate  doors. 
The  gallery  runs  round  the  chapel,  the  front  of 
it  being  coloured  pink  and  gold,  and  in  the  place 
of  panels  open  iron-work,  coloured  blue  ■with 
gold  stars.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  is  of 
pitch-pine,  stained  and  varnished ; the  seats 
being  open  with  sloping  backs,  and  the  pulpit 
with  fret-work  panels  and  dais.  As  there  is  no 
gas,  the  lighting  will  be  effected  by  means  of 
paraffine  lamps  with  double  wicks,  the  lamps 
being  on  standards  affixed  to  the  pews.  For 
heating,  Grundy’s  hot-air  apparatus  will  bo 
used.  The  building  will  seat  500  people  com. 
fortably ; and  as  some  of  the  congregation  have 
to  come  from  a distance,  thore'ia,  in  the  rear  of 
the  minister’s  vestry,  room  for  the  stabling  of 
three  horses.  The  cost  of  the  whole  bas  been 
upwards  of  1,600Z.,  the  contract  having  been 
taken  by  ilr.  .John  Williams,  of  Lane-end,  who 
has  carried  out  the  work  according  to  the  designs 
of  the  architect,  tho  Rev.  Thomas  Thomas,  of 
Swansea. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Bdaibwrgh. — At  a meeting  of  the  acting  com- 
mittee of  tho  subscribers  to  the  Knox  Memorial, 
the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to  : — 

1.  That  the  committee  limit  their  object  to  obtaining:  a 
marble  statue  of  John  Knox  for  Edinburgh,  to  be  placed 
in  a public  building,  whether  church,  or  gallery,  or  hall, 
as  may  be  afterwards  found  most  eligible;  aiid,  should 
tho  fuuds  at  their  disposal  be  sufficient,  with  an  orna- 
mental pedestal  of  appropriate  designs,  as  sculptured 
basso-relievos. 

3.  That  artists  be  now  invited  to  prepare  for  public  com* 
petition,  before  the  month  of  May  next,  small  models  of 
tho  figure,  accompanied  with  drawings  or  sketches  for  a 
pedestal,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense,  singly 
or  together. 

_3.  That  these  resolutions  in  tho  meanwhile  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  parties  who  have  already  become 
subscribers  to  the  Knox  Memorial. 

4.  That  tho  promised  subscriptions  be  now  paid. 

The  completion  of  the  infirmary  buildings 

is  more  probable  than  heretofore,  the  managers, 
according  to  the  IFeefcZy  Scotsman,  being  now  in- 
possession  of  sufficient  funds  not  only  to  com- 
plete the  contract  for  tlie  medical  house — on- 
which  about  4O,000J.  yet  remain  to  bo  paid, — bat 
to  undertake  the  erection  of  the  remaining 

buildings  embraced  in  Mr.  Bryce’s  plans. 

As  regards  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Edin- 
burgh University  buildings,  it  is  reported  that 
the  building  committee  has  at  length  succeeded 
in  coming  to  terms  with  various  proprietors  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Teviot-row,  and  have 
privately  purchased  property  nearly  opposite 
the  new  infirmaiy,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to- 
erect  class-rooms,  chiefly  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  medical  students.  It  is  proposed  to 
place  in  tho  immediate  neigbourhood  of  the 
new  infirmary,  theatres,  class-rooms,  and  labo. 
ratories,  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. The  sum  needed  is  100,000Z.,'  toward® 
which  tho  committee  report  that  about  37,(X)0Z. 
have  now  been  obtained  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. It  has  been  resolved  to  hold  a public- 
meeting  in  February,  with  the  view  of  open- 
ing the  subscription  list  to  the  general  public. 

Leith. — The  Leith  Harbour  and  Dock  Com- 
missioners have  determined  finally  as  to  the 
acceptance  of  estimates  for  the  proposed  wet 
dock.  At  a former  meeting,  it  had  been  re- 
solved to  remit  three  out  of  tho  estimates 
tendered  to  tho  dock  engineers  to  be  reported 
upon,  and  after  full  consideration  of  the  engi- 
neers’ report,  tho  commissioners  have  now 
agreed  to  accept  the  estimate  of  Mr.  James 
M'Naughton,  Stewarton,  Ayrshire,  under  whose 
contract  the  work  connected  with  the  under- 
taking will  be  commenced  immediately.  The 
contract  price  is  about  220,0001.,  being  15,0001- 
below  the  engineers’  estimate,  about  20,0001. 
below  the  tender  of  the  contractor  for  the 
Albert  Dock,  and  60,0001.  under  the  highest 
offer.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  dock 

will  be  completed  within  five  years. A new 

swing-bridge  across  Leith  Harbour  has  been 
opened.  The  bridge,  which  is  of  iron,  cost 
32,0001.,  and  weighs  750  tons,  It  contains  twe 
lines  for  railway-traffic  and  two  roadways  for 
foot  passengers. 

Glasgow. — The  new  fish-market  in  East  Clyde- 
street,  which  has  just  been  completed,  has  been 
formallyopened  by  the  Lord  Provost,  magistrates,, 
and  town  council. 

Kinghom. — A species  of  typhus  fever  has 
been  for  some  months  pi-evalent  in  Kinghorn, 
a small  seaport  in  Fifeshire,  opposite  Leith, 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  This  fever  is  mani- 
festing no  symptoms  of  abatement.  A good 
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many  fatal  cases  have  occnrred.  The  fever,  at 
first  confined  to  one  neighbourhood,  has  spread 
throoghoafc  the  village,  and  by  latest  accounts 
is  afiecting  the  country  district.  The  visita- 
tion has  aroused  the  authorities  to  look  into 
the  sanitary  condition  of  Kinghom.  "VVith  the 
assistance  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  the 
water  in  use  for  domestic  purposes  has  been 
examined,  and  steps  taken  for  the  removal  of 
nuisances  and  remedying  what  was  found 
defective  in  the  sanitary  regulations. 

AUoa. — A monument  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Kellie  has  been  placed  in  St.  John’s  (episcopal) 
Church,  Alloa.  The  monument,  of  which  the 
leading  figure  is  a recumbent  statue  of  the 
deceased  peer,  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  R. 
Anderson,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Ilhind.  The 
lower  stages  of  the  structure  consist  of  a 
moulded  sub-base  of  black  marble  supporting  a 
chamfered  plinth  of  rich  green  marble,  on  which 
again  rests  a frieze  of  red  marble,  studded  with 
alternate  spar  bosses  sind  panels  of  white 
alabaster.  The  bosses  present  a fine  variety  of 
colour,  and  the  panels  are  filled  in  with  foliated 
ornament,  relieved  against  a vermilion  ground. 
Over  the  frieze  rises  a moulding  in  brown  veined 
alabaster,  and  on  this  is  placed  the  couch  bear- 
ing the  statue,  which  is  designed  after  a type 
borrowed  from  the  days  of  the  first  Plantagenets. 
The  figure  of  the  late  Earl  is  extended  at  full 
length,  with  hands  'upraised  as  in  prayer,  the 
head  reposing  on  a tasselled  cushion,  and  the 
feet  resting  against  a couchant  lion.  The  figure 
is  draped  in  a peer’s  robe,  and  on  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  arms  are  seen  the  laced  cuffs  of  a 
military  uniform,  which  recalls  the  late  Earl’s 
connexion  with  the  Indian  army. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Oalien  Church. — A painted  window  has  just 
been  erected  in  the  church  at  Oaken,  near  Wol- 
verhampton, to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  by  Mr. 
Neve,  of  Greenhills.  It  is  a two-light  window, 
and  represents  the  spiritual  and  the  worldly  side 
of  life.  The  former  by  a female  figure  in  an 
attitude  of  devotion,  and  surrounded  by  clouds  j 
the  latter  by  a charming  figure  of  Ruth  carrying  ■ 
sheaves  of  corn,  both  being  surmounted  by  rich 
ornamental  work  of  flowers  and  leaves  and 
quatrefoii,  with  flowers  emblematic  of  purity. 
The  work  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  O’Connor 
& Taylor. 

Dunfermline  Abbey. — Two  elaborate  memorial 
Etained-glass  windows  for  Dunfermline  Abbey, 
by  Messrs.  Ballantine  & Son,  have  been  set  up. 
They  are  triplets,  and  in  the  upper  portion  of 
each  window  have  large  Scriptural  illustrations, 
while  in  the  base  of  each  light  is  a smaller 
subject.^  One  of  the  windows  is  erected  by 
Mr.  Reid,  of  Iffley,  0.xford,  in  memory  of  his 
parents,  natives  of  Dunfermline.  The  chief 
Eubjeob  is  a representation  of  the  family  of 
Bethany.  The  sick  Lazarus  is  laid  on  a couch, 
Mary  is  seated  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  while  Martha 
stands  listening  to  Jesus,  who  is  evidently  lead- 
ing their  thoughts  upwards.  The  apartment  in 
which  they  are  seated  is  Eastern  in  character. 
The  scenes  depicted  in  tho  smaller  groups  are 
Nicodemus’s  visit  to  Christ,  Christ  blessing  little 
children,  and  the  Supper  at  Emmaus.  In 
the  other  window,  which  is  erected  by  Mr.  T. 
Alexander,  Dunfermline,  in  memory  of  his 
father,  mother,  and  other  relatives,  tho  upper 
portion  contains  the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord,  who 
is  represented  as  after  having  come  out  of  the 
water.  Above  Him  is  the  dove  descending  amid 
a luminous  ray  of  light  which  radiates  over  tho 
head  of  our  Lord.  On  either  aide  are  John  the 
Baptist,  Mary,  and  Joseph.  The  scenes  depicted 
in  the  base  of  the  three  lights  are  the  Sower,  tho 
Good  Shepherd,  and  the  Woman  touching  the 
Hem  of  Christ’s  Garment. 

Northwold  Church.— A new  east  window  of 
stained  glass  has  been  erected  over  the  altar  of 
this  church,  the  gift  of  Miss  Caroline  H.  Carter. 
The  window  consists  of  five  lights.  The  centre 
one  is  occupied  by  the  representation  of  St.  Paul, 
with  a drawn  sword,  and  those  on  the  right  and 
left  with  figures  of  SS.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John.  The  subjects  in  the  window  were 
designed  and  drawn  by  tho  Rev.  Prebendary 
Sutton,  rector  of  West  Tofts. 

Knareshorouyh  Church. — A window  has  just 
been  erected  in  this  church,  under  tho  direction 
of  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Fisher,  in  memory  of  his  two 
brothers.  The  window  is  of  three  lights,  with 
traceiy  openings  of  angels  and  emblems.  The 
BIX  subjects  are:— Tho  Calling  of  Simon  and 
Andrew,  Stephen  the  Martyr,  Christ  walking-  on 


tho  Sea,  Peter  letting  down  the  Net,  Timothy 
instructed,  and  Drawing  the  Net  to  Land.  The 
window  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  O’Connor 
& Taylor,  of  London. 

Coniscliffe  Church,  Darlingtoyi.  — Five  new 
stained-glass  windows  were  unveiled  in  this 
church  on  Cbristmas-day  morning.  Four  of  the 
windows  are  situated  in  tho  nave,  the  subjects 
“Christ  Blessing  Children,”  “The  Blind  Re- 
stored to  Sight,”  “Raising  of  the  Widow’s  Son,” 
and  “The  Woman  touching  Christ’s  Garment.” 
The  fifth  window  is  in  the  chancel,  the  subject 
being  “Our  Lord’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem.”  The 
whole  of  the  windows  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Baguley,  of  Newcastle.  A short  time  ago  the 
east  window  and  three  chancel  windows  were 
erected  by  tho  same  artist. 

Bildestone  Church,  Ipswich. — In  memory  of 
the  late  Rear-Admiral  Cockburn,  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  East  Indies,  a stained-glass  east 
window  (21  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  wide)  has  been 
erected  in  this  church,  the  late  admiral  having 
for  some  years  resided  in  the  parish.  The  archi. 
tecture  of  the  window  is  in  the  Decorated  style. 
In  tho  tracery  are  introduced  three  panels,  the 
uppermost  and  central  one  being  of  pentagonal 
form.  In  this  upper  and  principal  panel  is 
represented  Christ  preaching  from  the  ship  near 
the  shore  of  Gennesaret;  in  the  others,  St.  Paul 
taking  leave  of  the  Brethren  on  the  shore  of 
Miletus,  and  the  Vision  of  St.  Paul  in  tho  ship 
in  Adria.  The  lower  compartments,  which  are 
five  in  number,  are  glazed  with  figured  quarries 
relieved  by  bosses,  and  alternately  by  bands, 
bearing  texts  of  Scripture.  The  form  of  the 
window  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Goldie  & Child, 
of  London ; and  the  workmanship  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Wailes  & Strang,  of  Now- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Llandyfrydog,  Anglesea. — On  Christmas-day,  a 
stained-glasB  window  was  unveiled  in  this  church, 
and  which  has  been  erected  in  the  chancel  as  a 
memorial  of  tho  late  Mr.  Edward  Richards, 
Ynys,  placed  there  by  his  widow  and  family. 
For  many  years  he  occupied  the  post  of  chaii'- 
man  of  the  Anglesea  union. 


§o0lis  gicii&iSr, 

The  Ilistory  of  Freeinasonry ; from  its  Origin  to 
the  gyresent  Day.  By  J.  G.  Fixdei,.  Second 
revised  edition.  With  a preface  by  D.  Mur- 
bay  Lyon.  London,  &c. : Brother  George 
Kenning. 

Tins  book  is  a strictly  historical  one,  from  which 
all  seems  to  be  excluded  that  is  not  based  upon 
ascertained  or  probable  fact.  The  tone  of  it 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage 
extracted  from  tho  introduction  ; — 

_ “The  history  of  Freemasonry— long  veiled  in  mystery, 
mterwoTeawith  legends,  purposely  distorted  by  misrepre- 
sentations—has,  through  the  profound  and  conscientious 
researches  of  some  few  solitary  and  unprejudiced 
Brethren,  acquired  of  late  years  a sure  foundation  upon 
seientitic  prineinlcs.  This  more  especially  refers  to  the 
origin  of  the  Fraternity,  concerning  which,  even  to  this 
very  day,  the  most  confused,  ridiculous,  and  discordant 
opinions  prevail.  Blinded  by  absurd  self-conceit  and  au 
eccentric  desire  to  prove  the  extreme  antiquity  of  tho 
Institution,  many  have  strenuously  combated  the  idea 
that  the  Fraternity  originated  in  the  Operative  Masons  ; 
or,  seeing  that  the  ancient  symbolical  marks  and  ceremo- 
nials in  the  Lodges  bear  a very  atrikingresemblance  to  those 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Ancients,  Lave  allowed  themselves 
to  be  deceived  and  led  astray,  imagining  they  can  trace 
back  the  history  of  the  Craft  into  the  cloudy  mists  of  anti- 
quity. Inslead  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  and 
when  these  ceremonies  were  introduced  into  our  present 
system,  they  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  were 
, derived  from  the  religious  mysteries  of  tho  Ancients. 
Each  fancied  resemblaoce  or  agreement  with  some  symbol 
or  pretended  custom  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  is  considered 
as  a safe  guide,  and  a close  conneiiou  is  immediately 
interred,  which  not  unfrequently  involves  an  entanglement 
m unessential  particulars,  having  not  tho  slightest  oearing 
on  the  subject.  “ 

The  idea  of  Freemasonry  is  as  old  as  human  civilisation, 
having  its  source  in  the  human  heart,  as  language  has  its 
in  the  spirit.  Therefore  we  lind  the  idea  of  Freemasonry 
already  existing  in  the  remotest  ages  a.s  a shadowy  presen- 
timent. Embodied  in  life,  it  acquired  forms  like  the 
and  so  we  can  find  its  traces  iu  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Ancients,  in  tho  Koman  building  corporations,  and  in 
the  Medimval  Fraternity  of  Operative  Mnsona.  It  is 
possible  that  the  latter,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  rules 
and  the  secrets  of  tho  art  of  building,  at  the  same  time 
received  some  of  their  symbols  and  usages." 

The  author  treats  separately  of  the  history  of 
the  craft  in  Scotland,  England,  Sweden,  France, 
&c.,  and  in  America  j and  this  English  edition  of 
the  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Grand  Lodges  of 
Massachusetts  and  Iowa,  in  the  United  States. 


The  Local  Governynent  Directory,  Almanac,  and 
Guide,  for  1871.  Loudon;  Knight  & Co. 
Thirty-third  Year. 

This  is  a very  useful  work,— indispensable, 
indeed,  to  all  interested  in  educational  and 


sanitary  subjects,  for  example,  aud  to  many 
others.  Among  the  contents  of  the  present 
issue  are  lists  of  Local  Government  Board,  School 
Boards,  School  Districts,  Schools  and  Institutions 
certified  by  the  Poor-law  Board,  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools ; Urban,  Rnral,  and  Port 
Sanitary  Authorities  ; Public  Analysts,  Burial 
Boards,  Poor-law  Board  Unions,  Asylums,  and 
many  more,  including  the  more  usual  li^ts  of 
Public  Office  holidays,  terms.  Courts  of  Equity 
aud  Law,  Ministry,  Royal  Family,  &c.,  and  the 
almanac  proper. 


VARIORUM. 

“Proportions  of  Pins  used  in  Bridges.  By 
Charles  Bender,  C.E.,  Member  of  tho  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  &c.  Now  York,  Van 
Nostrand,  1873.”  This  small  volume  forms  one 
of  Van'Nostrand’s  science  series.  It  is  a useful 
treatise  on  an  important  subject  as  regards  the 

strength  of  iron  bridges. “ The  Aorophore 

and  its  Application  to  Mining  Industry.”  By  L. 
Denayrouze,  Ancien  Eleve  de  I’Ecole  Poly, 
technique.  The  London  Co-operative  Printing 
and  Stationery  Co.,  Plough-court,  Fotter-lane.” 
This  pamphlet  gives  an  account  of  an  invention 
which  was  recently  noticed  in  the  Builder,  for 
enabling  miners  or  others  to  enter  and  work  in 
mines  pervaded  with  choke  damp,  and  also  to 
carry  with  them  the  requisite  light.  M.  Denay- 
ronze  has  made  it  his  business  to  rid  the  apparatus 
as  he  first  took  it  up,  of  complicated  features 
which  bad  before  checked  the  utility  of  the 
origiual  invention  of  M.  Ronqnayrol,  engineer  of 

the  mines  at  Firncy. “The  Sixth  Annual 

Report  to  the  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Not- 
tiugham,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Free  Publio 
Library  and  Museum,  1872.3,”  congratulates  the 
Council  on  the  contiuued  usefulness  of  tho 
library  aud  museum,  and  says  : — 

“ Your  committee  are  agiin  compelled  to  report  that 
the  premiBoa  in  which  the  Library  and  Museum  are 
located  are  very  inadequate  aud  inconvenient.  Notting- 
ham  falls  sadly  in  the  rear  of  other  towns  of  the  same 
extent  in  these  respects.  In  foot,  the  usefulness  of  tho 
iustitutioniscrippled  to  a very  considerable  extent  by  want 
of  commodious  buildings.  The  Lending  Library,  which  is 
completely  overcrowded  with  books,  has  also  to  serve  tho 
purpose  of  a news-room  and  reading-room.  Although 
the  apace  which  your  committee  can  afl'ord  for  reading  is 
only  about  16  ft.  by  12  ft.,  such  is  the  great  appreciation 
of  this  department  that  it  is  attended  by  about  300  persons 
a day.  There  are  no  places  available  for  the  students  of 
the  scientific  and  other  works  in  tho  Reference  Depart- 
ment.  In  many  towns  of  less  importance  than  Notting. 
ham,  spacious  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  tables  and  proper 
conveniences  for  the  study  of  books  of  reference.  Tho 
Hcferenco  Library  now  contains  as  many  books  as  the 
state  of  the  building  will  permit.  The  Patent  Library  is 
overcrowded  with  books.  The  librarian  is  compelled  by 
want  of  shelf-room  in  this,  as  in  the  Reference  Depart- 
ment, to  place  books  on  the  floor,  where  they  aro  in  con- 
stant danger  of  being  damaged." 

“The  Australian  Hand-Book  and  Almanac, 

and  Shippers’  and  Importers’  Directory,  for 
187 i.  Fifth  year  of  issue.  Gordon  & Gotcb, 
St.  Bride-street,  Ludgato-circus,  London.” 
Though  it  scarcely  merits  the  name  of  a direc- 
tory, this  volume,  besides,  an  immense  mass  of 
advertisements,  contains  a large  quantity  of 
useful  matter  relative  to  the  Australian  Colonies, 

and  coloured  maps  of  them  all. “The  Homo 

of  the  Agricultural  Labourer,  its  Defects,  and 
how  to  Remedy  them.  By  Francis  T.  Bond, 
M.D.,  B.  A.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Gloucester. 
London:  Simpkiu,  Marshall,  & Co.”  The  author 
of  this  pamphlet  urges  that  deficiency,  either 
quantity  or  quality,  of  accommodation,  as  the 
chief  defect,  cannot,  in  rural  districts  especially, 
be  met  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  commercial 
supply  and  demand  or  by  voluntary  agencies  j 
and  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  it  is  to 
include  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
labouring  class  in  the  permanent  sanitary  im- 
provements  which  rural  sanitary  authorities  are 
empowered  to  carry  out,  and  to  give  the  same 
facilities  for  effecting  such  improvements  as  now 
exist  in  the  case  of  works  for  drainage,  water- 
supply,  and  other  similar  purposes.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  remedy,  he  remai'ks,  involves 
no  now  principle  in  legislation  and  no  new 
machinery  for  its  execution;  tho  principle  that 
the  provision  of  sufficient  house-accommodation 
for  tho  poor  is  one  of  the  proper  objects  of 
legislation  being  already  recognised,  directly,  in 
tho  erection  of  workhouses,  and,  by  inference, 
in  the  power  which  the  law  gives  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances  to  close  up  or  even  destroy  houses  that 
are  not  habitable ; and  the  machinery  also  exist- 
ing in  the  constitution  of  local  sanitary  autho- 
rities.  “Report  of  the  Ramsgate  Local  Board 

on  the  proposed  Ramsgate  Deal  and  Minster 
Junction,  Minster  and  Ramsgate  Junction,  and 
Ramsgate,  Deal,  and  Dover  Railways,  by  E. 
Ellice  Clark,  C.E.,  Engineer  aud  Surveyor  to  tho 
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;oard.  Ramsgate : printed  by  S.  R.  Wilson, 
[arbour-street.”  Mr.  Clark  reports  in  favour  of 
10  third  of  these  proposed  lines.  Looking  at  it, 
0 says,  from  all  points  of  view,  it  is  a far  easier, 
lore  comprebcnsive,  and  altogether  a better 
iheme  than  the  other  two;  and  he  believes  if 
; is  carried  out  it  will  be  a boon  to  the  public, 
nd  of  service  to  the  town  in  many  ways. 


The  Blue  Gum-tree.— Mr.  J.  Henry  Rogers 
mtes  to  us  from  Green  Hedges,  East  Grin- 
tead,  Susses: — “As  many  somewhat  vague 
tatements  regarding  the  hardiness  of  the 
due  gum-tree  and  its  influence  over  malarious 
liseases  have  lately  appeared,  the  following 
acts  may  be  considered  worthy  of  being  made 
mown.  I have  at  present  growing  in  front  of 
ho  cottage  in  which  I reside,  close  to,  but  not 
lailed  to,  the  west  wall,  several  blue  gum-trees. 
'Jo.  1,  planted  in  the  Bjiring  of  1871,  has  sur. 
•ived  two  winters  without  protection ; at  6 ft. 
irom  the  ground  it  has  a circumference  of  7 in. 
ts  height  at  present  is  only  15  ft.,  the  upper 
lortion  having  been  tom  off  by  wind.  No.  2, 
)lant#i  in  the  spring  of  1872,  has  survived  one 
vinter,  also  without  protection  of  any  kind.  Its 
iironmference,  at  G ft.  from  the  ground,  is  5i  in., 
ind  its  height  18  ft.  No.  3,  planted  in  the  spring 
)f  last  year,  has  attained  a height  of  ll^ft.  All 
heso  trees,  and  several  smaller  specimens  of  the 
amo  and  nearly  allied  species,  are  at  this 
mesent  time  in  perfect  health  and  vigour,  and 
ire  quite  uninjured  by  frost.  That  this  tree  is 
japable  of  resisting  tbo  cold  of  ordinary  winters 
n sheltered  situations  of  the  south  of  England 
lanuot  be  doubted,  even  when  planted,  as  my 
ipecimens  are,  on  a retentive  clay.  As  regards 
ts  influence  over  diseases  arising  from  malaria, 

[ may  mention  that  since  the  winter  of  1850-51, 
when  I had  a very  severe  attack  of  malaria  fever 
n Rome,  I have  been  liable,  especially  in  the 
lutumn,  to  irregular  aguish  symptoms,  but  since 
my  gum-trees  have  grown  sufficiently  tall  to  beat 
igainst  the  casement  of  my  bedroom  windows, 

[ have  not  had  any  return  of  my  very  disagree- 
ible  sensations.  A solitary  case  like  this  is,  of 
course,  open  to  various  explanations  and  objec- 
iions;  but  the  fact  remains.” 

The  Discovery  at  Troy. — A razzia  has  been 
made  on  certain  houses  in  the  villages  of 
Kalafatli  and  Yenisheir,  whence  Dr.  Sohliemanu 
used  to  draw  many  of  the  labourers  for  his  ex- 
cavations  on  the  supposed  site  of  Troy.  Tho 
result  has  been  the  discovery  of  a valuable  trea- 
sure. It  consists  of  necklaces,  bracelets,  ear- 
rings, and  other  ornaments,  and  bars  of  solid 
gold,  woigbing  together  several  okes,  according 
to  the  ierani  Berald.  It  appears  that  these 
ornaments  had  been  stolen  by  some  of  the 
workmen  employed  by  Dr.  Schliemann.  The 
villagers  intended  to  have  had  them  melted  in 
secret  by  native  goldsmiths  and  converted  into 
what  they  considered  to  be  fashionable  orna- 
ments for  thoir  wives  and  daughters.  The 
culprits  have  been  imprisoned,  and  tbo  property 
seized  on  account  of  the  State.  The  discovery 
cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned (the  thieves  excepted).  Dr.  Schliemann 
has  now  the  clearest  proofs  to  back  him  in  re- 
futing the  invidious  assertion  to  the  effect  that 
the  gold  ornaments  of  which  he  bad  announced 
tho  discovery  at  Troy,  had  been  previously 
manufactured  under  his  personal  directions  by 
a goldsmith  at  Athens.  The  Turkish  govern, 
ment  has  also  an  opportunity  of  recovering  to 
some  extent  its  legitimate  shai’O  of  the  anti- 
quities  found  by  the  doctor — who  forgot  this 
part  of  his  engagement,  and  carried  off  to  Athens 
everything  of  value  which  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find.  Lastly,  the  sciontifio  world  will 
now  be  enabled  to  pronounce  upon  the  true 
nature  and  probable  ago  of  this  most  interesting, 
long-buried  treasure. 

Breaches  of  Agreement  by  Builders  on 
the  Walworth  Common  Estate.  — Several 
of  the  builders,  who  from  time  to  time 
purchased  plots  of  land  on  the  Walworth 
Common  Estate,  have  failed  to  carry  out  the 
agreements  into  which  they  entered  by  not 
completing  buildings  within  the  time  stated, 
and  the  Newington  Governors  and  Guardians, 
as  the  trustees  of  the  property,  have  in  several 
instances  retaken  possession  of  sites  and  un- 
finished buildings.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Governors  last  week  they  decided  to  re-enter 
upon  twelve  plots,  six  of  which  are  in  Faraday- 
atreot,  and  six  in  Westmoreland-road. 


The  Late  Mr.  Thomas  Shave  Gowing.— 
Ipswich  has  lost,  by  the  death  of  this  gentleman, 
an  energetic,  liberal,  cultivated  citizen.  Mr. 
Gowing  was  well  known  in  the  town  from  having 
for  some  years  taken  a prominent  part  in  public 
affairs,  for  which  his  talents  and  extensive 
general  knowledge  highly  qualified  him.  His 
upright,  uncompromising,  disinterested  conduct 
won  him  the  respect  of  all,  and  even  those  who 
differed  mostly  from  him  felt  he  was  perfectly 
honest  in  his  convictions.  On  many  points 
where  he  failed  to  convince  his  opponents  time 
has  proved  him  to  bo  correct  in  his  views.  The 
mechanics  institution  was  a child  of  his  own, 
and  be  devoted  himself  for  years  to  the  promotion 
of  its  interests.  In  literature  bis  sympathy  was 
with  the  best ; in  art  he  had  considerable  know- 
ledge, and  some  executive  power  and  training ; 
but  the  latter  quality  was  more  exhibited  in 
landscape  gardening  than  in  any  other  pursuit 
in  which  he  engaged.  Mr.  Gowing  may  be  said 
to  have  introduced  an  improved  and  superior 
style  of  landscape  gardening  to  Ipswich  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  Upper  Arboretum  >Ya3 
almost  entirely  bis  work.  Mr.  Gowing  might  bo 
seen  for  many  years  working  at  tho  improvement 
of  the  Public  Arboretum,  and  to  bis  last  hour  he 
took  a deep  interest  in  the  place.  lu  earlier  life 
we  know  him  intimately,  and  have  always  enter- 
tained high  regard  for  his  character  and  attain- 
ments. 

New  Warehouse  in  Gloucester. — Messrs. 
Wait,  James,  & Co.  (corn  merchants,  of  Glouces- 
ter, Bristol,  and  Birmingham),  have  had  erected 
as  an  addition  to  their  establishment  tbo  largest 
warehonse  in  the  port,  says  the  local  Chronicle 
It  has  been  appropriately  called  the  “Great 
Eastern,”  in  reference  to  its  position  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  basin.  The  “ Great 
Eastern”  is  114  ft.  long,  by  66  ft.  broad,  is  six 
storieshigh, and  will  contain  over  25,000  quarters 
of  grain.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  freestone  heads 
and  cills.  There  are  thirty-three  iron  columns, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Butt  & Co.,  on  each 
floor,  supporting  beams  of  pitch  pine.  Improved 
corn-shoots  are  provided  throughout  the  build- 
ing. Tho  winches,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Seekings 
& Co.,  are  fixed  so  as  to  provide  ample  ventila- 
tion for  tho  men  while  working  them.  The 
ground-floor  is  laid  with  asphalte,  by  Messrs. 
Bradshaw  & Co.,  of  Bristol.  The  cost  of  the 
entire  building  will  be  a little  over  7,0001.  Mr. 
Capel  N.  Tripp,  of  Gloucester,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Albert  Estcourt,  of  Gloucester,  the 
builder.  Messrs.  Wait  & Co.  have  entertained 
the  workmen  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the 
warehouse  to  a substantial  meat  tea  in  the 
St.  Nicholas  school-room. 

An  Aquarium  for  Margate. — We  under- 
stand there  is  a project  on  foot  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  aquarium,  winter  - garden, 
ferneries,  and  a recreation  promenade  upon 
a large  scale.  The  work  will  commence  at  Cold 
Harbour,  and  pass  round  Fort  Point  to  the  flag- 
staff  point  on  the  Fort  Promenade,  and  will  bo 
carried  out  by  a limited  liability  company,  the 
capital  being  15,0001.  It  is  expected  that 
Messrs.  Cobb  & Co.  will  be  the  local  bankers. 
The  promoters  only  await  the  final  consent  of 
tho  Board;of  Trade  j and  in  all  probability  the 
work  will  be  commenced  early  in  the  spring, 
being  concluded  at  about  this  time  next  year. 
We  hear  that  the  plans  were  to  bo  placed 
before  a special  meeting  of  the  Council.  Mr. 
R.  Laird,  the  promoter  of  the  Cliftonville  Rail- 
way and  other  works  in  Thanet,  is  the  promoter 
of  tho  scheme.  A sea-wall  will  be  constructed 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Promenade, 
a largo  area  of  land  being  thus  reclaimed.  The 
aquarium  will  be  250  ft.  by  100  ft.,  and  will  be 
connected  with  a large  hall  150  ft.  by  70  ft.,  for 
concerts  and  balls. 

The  Plans  for  New  Infirmary  Hospital 
at  Warxungton. — Three  architects  of  the  town 
appear  to  have  been  invited  to  compete  for  this 
building,  and  the  committee,  after  a short  time, 
for  consideration,  selected  ono  from  the  three,  as 
best  adapted  to  tho  purposes  in  view.  According 
to  a correspondent  of  the  local  Guardian,  a 
builder  of  large  experience  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  only  one  of  the  three  competing 
designs,  and  that  not  the  selected  one,  conld  bo 
built  for  the  aura  specified.  This  correspondent 
offers  apparently  reasonable  objections  to  the 
alleged  shortcomings  of  the  selected  design. 
In  so  limited  a competition,  could  not  some 
competent  and  disinterested  architect  have  been 
called  in  to  decide,  amongst  the  plans  offered, 
which,  if  any,  it  was  advisable  to  adopt  ? 


Tracies  Guild  of  Learning. — A statement, 
drawn  up  by  tho  Council  of  the  Trades  Guild  of 
Learning  describes  at  great  length  the  objects 
which  are  contemplated  by  the  organisation.  Ib 
states  that  its  purpose  is  to  provide  education 
for  workmen  (1)  in  the  sciences  underlying  their 
respective  industries,  and  (2)  in  various  branches 
of  higher  education  5 and  that  it  has  sprung 
spontaneously  from  the  workmen  of  this  countiy, 
and  its  responsible  direction  will  devolve  in  the 
main  on  them,  with  the  support  of  others  who 
can  undertake  to  advise  and  help  in  their  educa- 
tional work.  It  will  accept  of  no  aid  from  the 
State,  but  will  make  use  of  the  national  univer- 
sities  as  the  beat  source  of  general  education  for 
the  people  of  the  great  towns,  enabling  them  to 
acquire,  not  only  the  results  of  scientific  research, 
but  tho  most  thorough  and  scientific  methods  of 
teaching. 

Atmosphere  of  Assize  Courts. — At  the 
conclusion  of  the  county  court  business  in  the 
Crown  Court,  at  Derby,  the  judge  remarked  on 
the  bad  atmosphere  in  which  the  business  of  the 
Court  had  to  be  transacted.  For  the  past  seven 
years  he  had  sat  in  that  Court,  and  bad  made 
several  complaints  about  ib,  and  the  judges  of 
the  superior  courts,  who  had  also  complained 
innumerable  times,  had  been  compelled  to  endure 
the  stench  for  many  years.  He  had  to  endure  it 
three  days  in  one  month,  and  ho  conld  only  say, 
without  exaggeration,  that  he  regarded  the 
stench  as  extremely  prejudicial  to  health,  and  ib 
had  such  an  effect  on  him  that  ib  was  exceedingly 
difficult  for  him  to  transact  tho  business  of  the 
court.  It  affected  his  head.  That  such  a state 
of  things  should  be  allowed  to  continue  is  shame- 
ful.  The  judges  ought  to  refuse  to  act  until  tho 
evil  which  disables  them  from  doing  their  duty 
efficiently  is  remedied. 

Sanitary  Matters  in  Hackney.  — Since 
the  appearance  of  our  recent  notices  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  different  portions  of  the 
district  of  Hackney,  the  local  press  of  the  town- 
ship have  devoted  considerable  space  in  supple- 
menting our  observations,  not  alone  byrepublish- 
ing our  articles  in  cxteyiso,  but  in  urging  the 
necessity  of  remedial  and  efficient  measures  of 
sanitary  reform.  A word  of  commendation  is 
due  both  to  the  local  JUxpress  and  tho  Gazette 
for  thoir  independent  conduct ; for  instances  are 
not  rare  wherein  we  have  had  to  combat  the 
reckless  denials  of  local  organs.  We  are  san. 
guine  that  good  must  result  from  the  honest 
advocacy  we  have  alluded  to,  and  that  Hackney, 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  will^ahow  an 
improved  condition. 

The  Leicester  Flood  Scheme. — Tho  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  town-council  of  Leicester 
to  examine  and  report  upon  tho  two  schemes 
patented  by  local  gentlemen  for  the  prevention 
of  floods,  have  examined  the  models ; — one, 
Messrs,  Goldsmith  & Dilkes’s,  in  tho  Gas  Office, 
Leicester  ; and  the  other  a working  model,  that 
of  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith,  at  the  brook  in  Stougbton- 
lano.  Flood-gates  were  in  this  model  balanced 
by  a float,  which  opened  the  gates  as  the  float 
was  raised  by  tho  rising  flood.  Tho  whole  thing 
seemed  simple  and  efficient,  and  Mr.  Smith 
insisted  that  expense  of  putting  down  these 
gates  in  the  river  to  replace  the  permanent  weirs 
is  a mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  lowering  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  he 
feels  confident  that  by  his  scheme  he  could  save 
the  town  enough  money  to  build  a new  town- 
hall,  after  preventing  any  further  floods  in 
Leicester.  The  two  schemes  are  under  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  committee  of  the 
council. 

The  Death  of  the  Surveyor  of  Maryle- 
bone. — A large  and  influential  committee  of 
residents  in  Marylebone,  with  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Phipps  Eyre  (rector)  as  chairman,  Mr.  Edmund 
Boulnois  as  treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Greenwell 
(vestry  clerk)  as  honorary  secretary,  has  been 
formed  to  consider  the  distressing  position  in 
which  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Browning,  the 
surveyor  to  the  parish,  has  been  left  by  his 
almost  sudden  and  untimely  death.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  left  a widow  and  seven  young  children 
in  very  straitened  circumstances,  and  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that,  as  the  vestry  are  unable  legally  to 
make  any  grant,  a liberal  response  will  be  made 
to  the  appeal  for  subscriptions,  which  will  shortly 
be  issued  by  the  committee. 

Messrs.  Cassell  & Co.’s  Premises. — By  a 
slip  the  first  stone  was  said  to  have  been  laid  by 
Mr.  Fetter  and  Mr.  Cassell.  It  should  have  been 
Mr.  Fetter  and  Mr.  Galpin.  Mr.  Cassell  has  been 
dead  many  years. 
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A Students’  Library. — An  excellent  idea  is 
being  realised  at  24,  Bride-lane,  Fleet-street, 
close  to  Ludgate-bill,  in  the  formation  of  a 
Btndenta’  lending  and  reference  library.  The 
first  general  catalogue  of  English  works  has  been 
issued,  and  although  in  some  of  its  departments 
it  is  little  more  as  yet  than  a skeleton,  in  others 
it  already  contains  a good  many  useful  and 
important  works.  The  library  is  intended  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  subscription  circulating 
system  to  all  classes  of  students,  and  particularly 
to  architects,  art  students,  divinity  students, 
examination  students,  law  students,  professional 
students  generally,  science  students,  and  students 
in  general  of  all  descriptions.  The  terms  are 
moderate;  annual,  first-class  subscription  for 
one  volume,  one  guinea  j second,  half  a guinea  j 
special  one  guinea  and  a half. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament.— In  anticipation 
of  the  opening  of  Parliament  next  week  but  one, 
certain  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  interior, 
together  with  some  decorations,  more  particn- 
l^ly  applying  to  the  House  of  Commons.  During 
the  recess  a new  staircase  has  been  constructed 
for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Lower  House  who 
may  be  sitting  on  committees  when  the  division- 
bell  rings.  Up  to  last  session  members  on  com- 
mittees  had  a long  way  to  go  down  to  the  main 
staircase  to  reach  the  House  in  time  to  vote. 
The  new  staircase  has  been  constructed  in  the 
committee-room  con-idor,  near  the  spot  where, 
until  recently,  the  dining-room  stood,  and  will 
bring  members  close  to  the  door  of  the  bouse  in 
little  more  than  a minute. 


Art  and  Antiquities.— On  Thursday  in 
last  week,  Mr.  Charles  Tindal  Catty,  the 
assistant  curator  of  the  Mayer  Museum 
Liverpool,  delivered  the  first  of  two  lectures 
on  the  subject  of  “ Ai-t  and  Antiquities,”  at  the 
tree  Library,  in  connexion  with  the  course  of 
^ee  lectures  now  being  delivered  there.  Mr 
Thomas  Holder  occupied  the  chair,  and,  in  intro- 
ducing  the  lecturer,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
seeing  present  a very  large  audience.  He 
thought  that  such  an  interest  as  was  manifested 
m science  lectures  would  render  it  shortly  neces- 
Sary  for  them  to  be  held  in  a larger  room  than 
they  had  at  present.  Mr.  Catty  then  proceeded 
with  his  lecture. 

DubUu  School  of  Art.— During  the  vaca- 
tion  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  students 
01  these  schools  has  been  on  view,  having  been 
opened  by  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  the  Countess  Spencer.  The  display  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  finest  that  has  yet  been 
witnessed  in  Ireland,  and  its  magnitude  is  so 
great  as  to  fill  completely  the  galleries  and 
rooms  of  the  large  building  in  which  it  is 
located.  The  works  are  interesting  in  a hi^h 
degree,  as  showieg  the  rapid  progress  that  has 
Peen  made  m every  department  of  study,  from 
the  matMod  system  of  study  now  in  practice 
and  as  admmistered  by  Mr.  Lyne. 

Dangers  of  Level  Crossings.— At  King. 
ston-on-Thames  an  inquest  has  been  held  on  the 
I^avidge,  who  was  knocked  down 
^ pilot-engine,  at  a crossing  near 
Hio  Teddington  Station  of  the  South-Western 
Hailway.  It  transpired  that,  some  years  ago 
at  the  mstance  of  the  Local  Board,  a signal-box 
bad  been  placed  at  this  crossing,  and  a man 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  it,  hut  that  he  had 
been  removed.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  speed 
ot  the  engine  was  thirty  miles  an  hour.  The 
jury  found  that  the  company  wore  to  blame  for 
leaving  the  crossing  in  so  unprotected  a state 
and  recommended  that  a bridge  should  be  built 
over  it. 


The  Manchester  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Scientific  Industry.— The  Earl  of 
Derby  took  the  chair  at  the  inaugural  meetinf^ 
of  the  Society  with  the  above  title,  which  was 
lately  formed  at  Manchester,  and  of  which  he  is 
the  president.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Manchester  Town-hall,  and  was  very  largely 
attended  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  district. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  delivered  an  excellent  opening 
address,  which  has  already  been  extensively 
quoted  by  our  contemporaries. 

Warming  and  Ventilating  Schools  at 
Hew  Tork. — In  the  World,  a Xew  York  paper, 
Mr.  Lewis  W.  Leeds  gives  ‘^a  little  practical 
advice  to  the  New  York  School  Commission”  on 
this  subject;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Leeds  they 
stand  much  in  need  of  it.  “Every  village  car- 
penter,”  he  says,  “ improves  on  the  New  York 
plan.”  Mr.  Leeds  rightly  warns  his  readers 
against  over-heating  in  the  warming  of  such 
buildings,  warmed  air  being  comparatively  of  a 
debilitating  nature. 

Sidmouth. — The  second  contract  for  drainage 
m the  town  of  Sidmouth  was  commenced  on 
Wednesday,  the  21st  inst. ; the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Hammett  & Stephens,  Plymouth  • the 
length  of  sewers  about  2,200  yards;  the  work 
will  cost  l,100i.  ^ Mr.  John  Dunning,  of  Middles, 
brough  and]  Sidmouth,  is  erecting  new  gas- 
works  in  the  town  of  Sidmouth,  and  is  applying 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a provisional  order 
for  powers  to  construct  piers  and  laudinEr- 
places,  <ic.  ^ 
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Accidents. — The  roof  and  front  wall  of  a 
billiard-room  behind  the  Bed  Lion  Hotel 
Church-street,  Preston,  fell  in  recently.  The 
room  had  just  been  fitted  np  with  two  billiard- 
tables,  each  worth  60J.  It  appears  that  the 
roof,  being  somewhat  too  heavy,  pressed  the 
upper  portion  of  the  wall  outwards  into  the 
yard  of  the  hotel,  and  the  flying  splinters  of 
w<»d  and  brick  have  injured  the  back  windows 
ot  tiio  Conservative  club-room.  The  total  damage 

is  estimated  at  about  5001. In  the  Eue  Sauft- 

Brioo  of  Claimmorois,  Eheims,  a house  in  course 
of  construction  has  fallen  in,  and  buried  in  the 
mms  eight  workmen.  AH  were  got  out — four 
seriously  injured. 

Donor  of  the  Holborn  Statue.  — The 
ramour  which  attributes  this  gift  to  Mr.  Oppen 
heim.  is  without  foundation.  We  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  donor  is  Mr 
JilcJienzie. 


Warwick  Castle. — Good  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  restoration  of  Warwick  Castle. 
The  great  hall,  which  was  completely  gutted  by 
the  fire  that  occurred  two  years  ago,  is  in  an 
advanced  state  of  renovation,  and  the  relayinc^ 
of  its  marble  floor  will  shortly  commence.  The 
asphalts  roofs  substituted  for  those  destroyed 
are  nearly  complete,  and  preparations  for 
redecorating  the  dismantled  apartments  exhibit 
aatiataolory  progroaa.  Mr.  Sjer,  of  London,  is 
still  at  work  upon  the  ancient  armour. 

Kettering  Sewerage. — The  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  R.  W . Johnson,  the  surveyor  to  the  Board 
have  been  approved  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  have  also  sanctioned  tho  application 
for  a loan  of  nearly  7,0001.  for  carrying  ont  the 
same.  The  sewage,  after  being  carried  nearly 
a mile  below  the  town,  will  he  dealt  with  by 
precipitation  and  filtration,  after  which  the 
effluent  water  can  be  used  for  irrigation,  if  the 
occupiers  of  land  near  the  outfall  desire  it. 


Revolution  Indicator  for  Ships, T 

Gold  Medal  of  tho  Society  of  Arts,  or  201., 
offered  for  the  best  “ Revolution  lodicatoi 
which  shall  accurately  inform  tlie  officer  > 
deck,  and  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  eiigin 
what  are  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  pa 
dies  or  screw  per  minute,  without  the  necossi 
of  counting  them. 

New  Bank  Premises  for  Derby.  — T1 
foundation-stone  of  new  bank  premises  has  bei 
laid  in  the  Market-place,  Derby,  for  Messr 
Samuel  Smith  & Co.  The  architect  is  M 
George  Robinson  Isbom.  The  contractors  aj 
Messrs.  John  & James  Edward  Wood;  an 
Mr.  Albert  Barrett  is  clerk  of  the  works. 

South  Stockton  Board  of  Health.  — M 
James  Hall,  C.E.,  assistant  borough  surveym 
Tynemouth,  has  been  unanimously  elected  sui 
^yor  to  the  South  Stockton  Local  Board  o 
Health.  There  were  96  applicants  for  th 
appointment. 


tendees 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  new  shop  fronts,  f 

lefiBri  TTplllO— I—  Vim. 3—..  |»f|.  — — — ’jjJ 


auu  aaaicions  to  news 
Messrs.  Hatherlv  & Pindor.  Mr  B H 
tecti — ' ■ 

Colwell  ..  0 0 

Cheesman&Co 690  0 0 

680  0 0 

620  0 0 

633  0 0 

Patching  & Webber  (accepted)  ...  663  0 0 


Admiralty  Draughtsmen,—"  Special  Ro- 
gTilations  ” for  the  open  competitive  examina- 
tions_  for  the  situation  of  draughtsman  in  the 
Admiralty  have  been  issued.  The  examination 
takes  place  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  wiU  bo 
in  practical  geometry,  map  and  chart  projection, 
topographical  plan-drawing,  and  translation  from 
French,  Spanish,  or  some  other  modern  languacro. 
The  salary  begins  at  1501.  and  ends  at  '4001^ 
‘'Rambler”  in  “ Sydenham  Telegraph.” 

Steam  Ploughs  and  County  Bridges.— At 
the  Bedfordshire  Quarter  Sessions  a resolution 
was  earned,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  James  Howard, 
M.P.,  to  place  all  the  county  bridges  in  a snit- 
able  condition  for  the  passage  over  them  of  road 
locomotive  engines  and  steam  ploughs.  The 
work  IS  to  be  done  by  degrees,  the  necessary 
funds  being  borrowed  and  spread  over  a number 
of  years. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum.  — The 
drawings  and  models  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  Goldsmiths’  Company  for  designs  for  plate, 
are  now  being  exhibited  in  this  Museum  ; ad 
mission  free.  The  art-workmen’s  evening  draw- 
ing and  modelling  classes  are  in  full  work  at 
seven  o’clock  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  evening. 

The  Law  of  Conspiracy.— On  Monday 
evening,  the  26th  inst.,  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  will 
read  a paper  at  a meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  to  be  held  at  their  Rooms,  in  the 
Adel;^i,  “ On  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  as  affecting 
^e  Relations  of  Employers  and  Employed.” 
The  chair  will  be  taken  at  eight  o’clock  by 
Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Q.C. 

1 C°“““aioners.-On  Thursday,  the 

15th  inst.,  the  newly.formed  incorporated  com. 
missioners  of  Hove  elected  Mr.  S.  A.  Robinson, 
of  West  Hartlepool,  to  the  office  of  surveyor. 
Mr.  Ellice  Clark,  C.E.,  of  Ramsgate,  bein» 
second.  There  were  fifty-eight  candidates.  ° 


For  the  erection  of  head  quarters  for  the  First  Han 
tSStlit  Southampton.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitche 

1079  0 0 

Jtichols  (accepted)  io27  0 0 

Hotel,  Lircrpool.  (Coi 

ShitMts  — 

& Adama  £540  0 0 

Choetham  (accepted) 539  9 g 

Blackmore  End.  Kimptot 
tectT-^^  Mr.  George  E.  laborn,  arch 

John  J.  Gilmour £C7S  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  Cow  Croaa-streel 
Clerkenwell,  for  Mr.  Oertling.  Mr.  Lewis  H Isaacs 
orchit^t.  Quanhtiea  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Eid'iiett 

i'atman  & Fotheriiigham  £3939  0 0 

Adaraaon  & Sons  37y>  g g 

Saeriwii.,-:::::::::;::::::::  S S S 

& Eamage  3590  g g 

Browne  & Eobinaon 3185  0 0 

Blkington  (accepted)  34-jo  0 0 

^coach-house,  IFyndhain-mews,  Uppei 
Moatagiie-atreet,  for  Mrs.  Begga.  Mr  C £ WrU 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs^  Liadell  & Giffkrd-— 

Kennemont  q,.Q  « o 

Anley  (accepted)  397  g g 

hoHw”  at  tho  Unicorn  pubKc- 

WmfamtSf^t  i-’  'V.  E. 

For  new  ahop-front  and  altorations.  at  4-j,  Ludgate-hill 
-E.  ■'Villiama, 

Anley  (accepted)  639  0 0 


J.  W.  Eee< 

Downs  & Co.  (accepted)  £2960  0 0 

.o[,“Sle““- “■W.Joh, 

Neale  & Son g g 

Cotton 431  0 0 

U**  Eouaes  in  Nowman-street,  Kettering.  Mr.  I 

\V.  Johnson,  architect ; “ 

Bellamy  & IVilson  £i]j8  g g 

Shurmur  jogg  g g 

^“’■eettB 1977  0 g 

^onaon 1033  g g 

For  farms  standing  in  the  Six-hills  estate.  Mr  R W 
Johnson,  architect;— 

10  0 

020  0 0 

Chapman  626  10  0 

arfhiteS-  Kettering.  Mr.  E.  TV.  Johnson 

Clover  £16,50  0 g 

J^a“ley 1205  0 0 

Sh“vmar g g 

■“®“®on ' 1100  g 0 

For  new  chapel  at  Codsall.  Mr.  J.  E.  Yeall.  archi 
Trow  & Sons  (accepted)  £300  0 0 
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Old  London  Spas. 


EW  things  arc 
more  affected  by 
fashion  than  the 
art  of  healing. 
Medicines  that 
were  in  vogue 
yesterday  are 
forgotten  to-day,  and  the  health- 
resorts  of  one  generation  are 
neglected  by  the  nest.  In 
the  last  and  previous  centuries 
it  -was  the  fashion  for  both  the 
sick  and  the  healthy  to  drink 
the  water  at  Bath  and  other 
places;  but,  in  the  present 
century,  sea-side  watering  places  have  almost 
superseded  the  inland  ones. 

London  and  its  environs  were  formerly  largely 
supplied  with  wells  properfordrinkingand  bathing 
purposes,  and  many  cures  were  recorded  of  these 
healing  springs.  No  one  would  now  think  of 
coming  to  London  to  drink  the  waters,  and  yet 
some  of  the  spas  are  still  inexistence.  William 
Eitz-Stephen,  amoukof  Canterbury,  writes,  in  his 
account  of  London  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., — 
“ There  arc  also  about  London,  on  the  north  of 
the  suburbs,  choice  fountains  of  waters,  sweet, 
wholesome,  and  clear,  streaming  forth  among 
the  glittering  pebblo-stones : in  this  number. 
Holy  Well  (/ons  sacer),  Clerken  Well  (foyis  cleri. 
coniui),  and  St.  Clement’s  Well  {fans  sancti  Cle- 
mentis)  are  of  most  note,  and  frequented  above 
the  rest,  when  scholars  and  the  youth  of  the 
city  take  the  air  abroad  in  the  summer  evenings.” 
Tho  Holy  Well  hero  referred  to  was  originally  a 
sweet,  wholesome,  and  clear”  spring  at  Shore- 
ditch, which  in  Stow’s  time  was  “ marred  with 
filthiness  purposely  laid  there  for  the  heightening 
of  the  ground  for  garden-plots,”  and  was  after- 
wards  entirely  choaked  up.  The  well  gave  its 
name  to  a Benedictine  Nunnery  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  near  by,  and  High-street,  Shoreditch, 
was  formerly  called  Holywoll-street.  The  site 
of  St.  Clement’s  Well  is  marked  by  the  neigh- 
bouring  Holywell-atroet  in  the  Strand.  Although 
many  believed  in  the  hoalth-giving  properties  of 
these  springs,  others  were  more  sceptical,  and  in 
Thomas  Powell’s  “Tom  of  all  Trades”  (1631) 
is  the  following  recipo  for  making  a holy  well : — 
*'  Let  them  finde  out  some  strange  water,  some 
unheard  of  spring.  It  is  an  easie  matter  to  dis- 
colour or  alter  the  taste  of  it  in  some  measure  (it 
makes  no  matter  how  little).  Report  strange 
cures  that  it  hath  done.  Beget  a superstitious 
opinion  of  it.  Good  fellowship  shall  uphold  it, 
and  the  neighbouring  townes  shall  all  sweare  for 
it.”  In  a curious  little  book  published  in  1661, 
and  entitled  “ Britannia  Baconica,  or  the  Natural 
Rarities  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,”  the 
author  (Joshua  Childrey)  mentions  two  spaa  iu 
London, — “ The  water  of  Crowder’s  Well  (eaith 
the  author  of  Tactometria)  on  the  back  side  of 
St.  Giles  by  Cripplegate,  and  that  of  the  Postern 
spring  on  Tower.hill,  have  a very  pleasant  taste 
like  that  of  new  milk,  and  are  very  good  for 
sore  eyes.  But  Crowder’s  Well  is  far  better  of 
the  two.  An  ancient  man  (saith  the  same 
author)  in  London  whensoever  he  was  sick, 
would  di-ink  plentifully  of  this  Crowder’s  Well 
water,  aud  was  presently  made  well;  and  when- 
soever he  wasovorcome  of  drink  ho  would  drink  of 
this  water,  which  would  presently  make  him 


sober  again  ...  I have  heard  it  reported  (but  ^ 
I would  have  further  trial  made)  that  the  water  ^ 
of  the  Postern  spring  on  Towor-hill,  being  let 
stand  for  several  days  to  settle  will  have  in  the 
bottom  of  it  a yellow  sediment,  both  in  colour 
and  substance.”  Crowder’s  Well  is  described 
by  Maitland  as  still,  in  his  day  of  great  repu- 
tation, and  its  memory  still  lingers  in  Well- 
street.  Crowder  is  the  old  word  for  minstrel, 
and  survives  in  tho  surname  Crowther.  The 
proprietors  of  the  various  spas  were  not  likely 
to  allow  them  to  remain  unattractive,  and  wc 
therefore  find  that  somo  laid  out  gardens  and 
built  assembly-rooms  for  the  benefit  of  their 
patrons ; thus  at  St.  Pancras  Wells  there  were 
pump-rooms,  a long  room  (GO  ft.  by  18  ft.)  and 
extensive  gardens  laid  out  for  the  promenading 
of  those  who  drank  the  water.'.  In  1729  “Pan- 
cridgo  Wells,  with  a garden,  stable,  and  other 
conveniences,”  was  to  be  let,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  new  proprietor  published  a bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  place,  in  which  the  various 
buildings,  the  avenues  of  trees,  tho  ladies  and 
gentlemen walkiugabout, Old  St.Pancras  Church, 
the  bills  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  and  the 
various  roads  and  footways  to  tho  spa  are 
all  carefully  marked.  The  waters  were  “ sur- 
prisiugly  successful  in  coring  the  most  obstinate 
cases  of  scurvy,  king’s  evil,  leprosy,  and  all  other 
breakings  out  on  the  skin,”  and  Dr.  Russel  in 
his  treatise  on  mineral  waters  describes  them 
as  considerably  diuretic  and  somewhat  cathartic. 
In  1769  tho  proprietor  advertised  as  follows : — 
“ St.  Pancras  Wells  waters  are  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  highly  recommended  by  tho  most 
eminent  physicians  in  the  kingdom.  To  prevent 
mistakes,  St.  Pancras  Wells  is  on  that  side  of  tho 
churchyard  towards  London,  the  house  and 
gardens  of  which  are  as  genteel  aud  rural  as 
any  round  this  metropolis ; the  best  of  tea^ 
coffee,  and  hot  loaves  every  day,  may  always  be 
depended  on,  with  neat  wines,  curious  punch, 
Dorchester,  Marlborough,  and  Ringwood  beers, 
Burton,  Yorkshire,  and  other  fine  ales  and  cyder  j 
and  also  cows  kept  to  accommodate  ladies  aud 
gentlemen  with  new  milk  and  cream,  and  sylla- 
bubs in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  proprietor 
returns  his  unfeigned  thanks  to  those  societies  of 
gentlemen  who  have  honoured  him  with  their 
country  feasts,  and  humbly  hopes  a continuance 
of  their  favours,  which  will  greatly  oblige  their 
most  obedient  servant,  John  Armstrong.  Note, 
two  long  rooms  will  dine  two  hundred  com- 
pleatly.” 

St.  Chad,  the  missionary,  who  introduced 
Christianity  among  the  East  Saxons,  was  con. 
sidered  after  bis  canonisation  as  the  patron  saint 
of  medicinal  springs,  and  on  tho  east  side  of 
Gray’s  Inn-road,  near  King’s-cross,  there  stood 
a tenement  called  St.  Chad’s  Well  House,  where 
might  be  drunk  the  waters  which  were  once 
strongly  recommended  by  the  medical  profession. 
When  this  place  was  frequented  there  was  no 
King’s-cross,  and  the  neighbourhood  was  known 
as  Battle-bridge,  a namo  that  originated,  it  wil] 
be  remembered,  in  the  tradition  that  Boadicoa 
was  taken  prisoner  here  after  a bloody  battle 
with  the  Romans,  and  that  King  Alfred  fought 
the  Danes  at  the  same  spot.  The  characteristic 
name  of  Battle-bridge  was  superseded  by  that 
of  Kiug’s-cross  on  account  of  an  execrable  stuc- 
coed statue  of  George  IV.,  which  was  erected  by 
some  persons  of  infinite  bad  taste,  and  is  gib- 
beted in  Pugin’s  “Contrasts.”  In  18i2  the 
statue  was  cleared  away.  St.  Chad's  Well  was 
at  one  timo  a favourite  spa,  and  the  prices 
charged  for  the  privilege  of  drinking  its  healing 
waters  were  one  guinea  a year,  9s.  6d.  quarterly; 
•is.  6d.  monthly;  Is.  6d.  weekly;  or  6d.  for  aglass. 
Hone  writes  in  his  “ Every-day  Book,” — “The 
miraculous  water  was  aperient,  and  in  years 
gone  by  was  quaffed  by  crowds  of  invalids,  who 
used  to  flock  hither  to  drink  it.”  The  comedian, 
Munden,  who  lived  at  Kentiah-town  for  many 
years,  made  a point  of  visiting  St.  Chad’s  Well 


three  times  a week  to  driuk  thcr  waters,  and  Sir 
Alan  Chambre,  at  one  time  Justice  of  tho  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  did  the  same  when  he  lived  at 
tho  Mansion-house,  Highgate.  Mr.  Alexander 
Mensall,  who  kept  Gordon-house  Academy  at 
Kentiah-town  for  fifty  years,  had  great  faith  iu 
the  efficacy  of  the  waters,  for  he  used  to  walk 
with  his  pupils  once  a week  to  drink  them,  i.a 
order  to  keep  the  doctor  out  of  the  house.  When 
St.  Chad’s  had  fallen  to  decay  the  charge  for  a 
glass  of  the  water  was  reduced  to  one-halfpenny. 
In  1837  “ the  well-known  and  valuable  premises, 
dwelling-house,  large  garden,  and  offices,  with  the 
very  celebrated  spring  of  saline  water,  called 
St.  Chad’s  Well,”  were  sold  byaiaction  at  Garra- 
way’s  Coffee-house,  and  iu  the  particulars  of  sale 
it  is  asserted  that  “ in  proper  hands  it  would 
produce  an  inexhaustible  revenue,  as  its  qualities 
are  allowed  by  the  first  physicians  to  be 
unequalled.”  Iu  1810  the  new  proprietor  (Wil- 
liam Lucas)  issued  a handbill,  and  a pamphlet,  in 
which  the  virtues  of  the  spring  are  set  forth 
with  sofficienb  amplitude.  “The  celebrity  of 
these  waters  being  confined  chiefly  to  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  for  a number  of  years,  the  present 
proprietor  has  thought  proper  to  give  more 
exteuaive  publicity  to  the  existence  of  a nostrum 
provided  by  nature,  through  Divine  Providence, 
approaching  nearest  the  great  desideratum  of 
scientific  men  and  mankind  in  general  throughout 
all  ages;  namely  a universal  medicine.  The 
frequently  attested  evidence  of  those  relieved, 
and  their  fervent  regret  that  the  existence  of 
such  an  immense  benefit  to  mankind  should  be 
BO  little  koown,  has  been  the  cause  of  calling 
forth  the  present  medium  of  communicating  a 
source  of  relief  to  the  sufferer.”  Further  on 
it  is  stated,  with  very  little  regard  to  historical 
accuracy,  that  St.  Chad  himself  was  healed  of  a 
disease  by  these  same  waters. 

We  now  pass  on  to  notice  a considerably  more 
famous  spa,  viz.,  Bagnigge  Wells.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Bagnigge  House  was  once  inha- 
bited by  Nell  Gwynne,  and  that  here  she  often 
entertained  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
In  those  days  the  old  mansion  stood  on  the 
green  slope  of  a hill,  and  a clear  river  rippled 
through  the  pasture-land  around  it.  After  being 
inhabited  by  various  tenants,  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  a Mr.  Hughes,  who  found  that  tho 
oftencr  he  watered  his  flowers  the  worse  they 
throve  ; and  this  circumstance  drew  attention  to 
the  character  of  the  water.  In  1757,  John 
Bevis,  M,D.,  examined  it,  and  found  that  there 
were  two  springs,  one  producing  a chalybeate 
and  the  other  a cathartic.  Shortly  after  this  dis- 
covery the  proprietor  opened  bis  house  as  a 
public  spa  ; and  iu  17G0  Dr.  Bevis  published  “ An 
Experimental  Inquii-y  concerning  the  Contents, 
Qualities,  and  Medical  Viitues  of  the  two 
Mineral  Waters  of  Bagnigge  Wells,  near  Penton- 
ville,  London.”  In  the  “ Shrubs  of  Parnassus” 
(1760)  are  some  lines  entitled  “ Bagnigge 
Wells  ” : — 

. . . “ There  stands  a dome  superb, 

night  Bagnigge  ; where,  from  our  forefathers  hid, 
Long  have  two  springs  in  dull  stagnation  slept ; 

But  taught  at  length  by  subtle  art  to  How, 

They  rise,  forth  from  oblivion’s  bed  they  rise. 

And  manifest  their  virtues  to  mankiud." 

Bagnigge  Wells  owed  their  origin  to  the  dis- 
covery of  tho  medicinal  waters,  but  shortly  after 
they  were  opened  the  place  was  more  frequented 
as  a tea-garden,  or  minor  Vauxhall,  than  as  a 
spa.  The  gardens  were  extensive,  and  were 
ornamented  with  cHpped  avenues  of  trees  and 
leaden  statues,  and  in  all  directions  little  wooden 
Cupids  spouted  water  in  the  air.  Engravings 
were  published  of  the  gardens  and  pump-room, 
and  the  plays  and  verse  of  the  timo  are  full  of 
references  to  them.  Iu  the  prologue  to  Colman’s 
“ Bon  Ton”  (1775)  we  read, — 

“ Ah  ! I loves  life  and  all  the  joy  it  yields, 

Says  Jladnm  Fupock,  warm  from  rtpittlefielda. 

Bon  Ton’s  the  space  ’twist  Saturday  and  Monday, 
And  riding  in  a one-horse  chair  on  Sunday  ; 

'Ti.s  drinkingtea  on.  Bummers’  afternoons, 

At  Bagnigge  Wells,  with  china  and  gilt  spoons.” 
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Fire  years  later  a writer  eaya,- 


It  appears  sooa  to  have  obtained  a bad  repu- 
tation as  the  favourite  resort  of  light  women, 
and  wo  therefore  need  not  follow  its  downward 
career  any  further. 

Clerkeuwell  (which  takes  its  name  from  the 
well  where  the  parish-clerks  of  London  irsed  to 
meet)  was  long  famous  for  its  mineral  waters 
and  Sadler's  Wells,  the  Islington  Spa,  or  Now 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  the  London  Spa  were  all 
in  very  close  proximity  to  each  other.  On  the 
site  of  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre  there  stood,  in 
16S3,  a wooden  building,  called  Sadler’s  Music 
House.  In  this  same  year  the  proprietor,  one 
Sadler,  a surreyor  of  the  highways,  discovered 
in  his  garden,  while  digging  for  gravel,  a mineral 
spring,  which  soon  became  celebrated  for  its 
curative  properties.  Sadler,  with  a keen  sense 
of  the  best  mode  of  catching  his  public,  obtained 
the  services  of  Thomas  Gnidot,  a doctor  of 
physic,  to  puff  his  well,  and  in  lG8i  was  pub- 
lished,— “A  true  and  exact  Account  of  Sadler’s 
Wells;  or,  the  new  Mineral  Waters  lately  found 
at  Islington  : treating  of  its  Nature  and  Virtues. 
Together  with  an  Enumeration  of  the  chiefest 
Diseases  which  it  is  good  for,  and  against  which 
it  may  be  used  ; and  the  Manner  and  Order  of 
taking  it.  PulUshed  for  publich  good,  &a.”  The 
waters  appear  soon  to  have  become  popular,  and 
we  read  of  500  or  GOO  persons  frequenting  it 
every  morning.  This  success  caused  much 
jealousy  among  the  proprietors  of  other  spas; 
and  in  the  same  year  IGS-l,  there  appeared  an 
opposition  publication,  entitled  “An  E.xclama- 
tion  fronr  Tunbridge  and  Epsom  against  the 
new-found  Wells  at  Islington.”  In  spite  of 
opposition,  Sadler’s  Wells  continued  to  prosper, 
and  it  has  left  its  mark  in  literature.  The  fol. 
lowing  lines  are  from  “ A Morning  Eamble;  or, 
Islington  Wells  Burlesqb  ” (1G84)  : — 

“ PemBe  inny  talk  of  Epsom  'Wells, 

Of  Tunbridge  Springs  wbiob  most  eieells  ; 

I’ll  tell  you  plainly  by  my  ten  years'  practice. 

Those  are  good  but  for  one  disease  ; 

To  all  distempers  this  gives  ease.” 

In  the  prologue  to  Nahum  Tate’s  farce,  “The 
Duke  and  No  Duke  ” (1685),  the  place  is  referred 
to  in  the  following  uncomplimentary  terms 


the  New  Hiver  Head,  is  also  in  the  same  parish. . boarding  if  required.  The  prices  for  breakfast- 
The  date  at  which  the  spa  was  discovered,  and  I ing  are  ninepence  each  person,  and  for  drinking 
the  gardens  opened  is  not  known,  but  the  place  • . - . . = 

appears  to  have  been  in  existence  in  1685,  for  on 
the  21th  of  September  of  that  vear  we  find  the 
followingadvertiseraent  in  the  London  Gazette : — 

“Whereas  Mr.  John  Langley,  of  London,  mer. 
chant,  who  bought  the  Hhinoceros  and  Islington 
Wells,  has  been  represented  by  divers  of  his 
malicious  adversaries  to  be  a person  of  no  estate 
or  reputation,  nor  able  to  discharge  his  debts, 
which  evil  practices  have  been  on  purpose  to 
ruin  and  destroy  his  reputation,”  <i;c.  In  May, 

1690,  the  London  Gazette  contains  another 
announcement  of  this  spa: — “These  are  to  give 
notice  that  the  well  near  Islington,  call’d  New 
Tunbridge,  will  be  opened  on  Monday  next,  the 
25th  instant,  during  the  whole  season  for  drinking 
the  medicinal  water,  where  the  poor  may  have 
the  same  gratis  bringing  a certificate  nnder  the 
hand  of  any  known  physcian  or  apothecary. 

The  coffee-house  within  the  garden  there  is  to  be 
letb  at  a reasonable  rate.”  The  name  of  New 
Tunbridge  was  given  to  the  Islington  Well  on 
account  of  the  similarity  that  existed  between 
the  composition  of  these  waters  and  those  at 
Tunbridge  Wells.  The  price  of  admission  to 
the  gardens  was  for  many  years  threepence,  and 
in  1691,  Ned  Ward  published  a burlesque  poem, 
entitled  “The  Islington  Wells,  or  the  Threepenny 
Academy.”  The  author  visited  the  place  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  he  describes 
what  he  saw  as  follows  : — 


“I  Ibought  this  season  to  have  tam’d  physician, 

But  now  I see  small  hopes  in  that  condition; 

Yet  how  if  I should  hire  a black  flower’d  jump, 
And  ply  at  Islington,  doctor  to  Sadler’s  pump  !” 

Evelyn  went  in  June,  168G,  “to  see  Middle- 
ton’s  receptacle  of  water,  and  the  new  Spa 
Wells  near  Islington.” 

Dr.  Gaidot  states  that,  before  the  Reformation, 
the  water  was  “ very  much  famed  for  several 
celebrated  cures  performed  thereby,  and  was 
thereupon  accounted  sacred,  and  called  Holy 
Well.  The  priests  belonging  to  the  priory  of 
Clerkenwell,  using  to  attend  there,  made  the 
people  believe  that  the  virtues  of  these  waters 
proceeded  from  the  efficacy  of  Iheir  prayers. 
But  upon  the  Reformation  the  well  was  stopped 
up,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  frequenting  it 
was  altogether  superstitious,  and  so  by  degrees 
it  grew  out  of  remembrance,  and  was  wholly 
lost.”  After  its  discovery  again,  in  1G83,  it 
appears  soon  to  have  been  neglected,  for  in  an 
advertisement  of  the  year  1697,  the  statement 
is  made  that  “ Sadler’s  excellent  steel  waters  at 
Islington,  having  been  obstructed  for  some  years 
past,  are  now  open  and  enrrent  again,  and  the 
waters  are  found  to  be  in  their  full  vigour, 
strength,  and  virtue  as  ever  they  were,  as  is 
attested  and  assured  by  the  physicians  who  have 
since  fully  tried  them.”  After  this  time  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  waters,  and  the  crowds 
that  flocked  to  the  place  canio  to  enjoy  the 
varied  entertainments  that  were  provided  for 
them.  Nearly  100  years  afterwards  the  position 
of  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre  must  have  been  a 
retired  one,  for  the  various  advertisements  of 
the  performances  conclude  with  the  information 
that  “ a patrole  of  horse  and  foot  are  stationed 
from  Sadler’s  Wells  Gate,  along  the  New-road  to 
Tottenham-court  Turnpikei  likewise  the  City- 
road  to  Moorfielda  ; also  to  St.  Jolm-street,  and 
across  the  Spa-fields  to  Rosomau’s-row,  from 
the  hours  of  eight  to  eleven.” 

Islington  Spa  or  New  Tunbridge  Wells  has 
been  confused  by  some  writers  with  Sadler's 
Wells,  bntitwas  altogether  a distinct  place.  The 
points  of  junction  of  the  parishes  of  Islington 
and  Clerkenwell  are  not  very  well  understood 
and  therefore  it  is  that  portions  of  Clerkenwell 
are  popularly  known  as  Islington.  The  famons 
Angel  Inn  at  Islington  is  really,  as  our  readers 
know,  in  Clerkenwell  j and  the  Islington  Spa,  near 


“ Islington's  renowned  wells, 
tVliero  twice  or  thrice  a week,  most  duly, 

In  the  months  of  ilaj’,  June,  August,  July, 

Lawyers,  divines,  civilians,  and  Quakers, 

The  tradesman  and  his  lovely  apoii.se. 

The  enamour'd  youth  and ’s  ‘dear  Queen  Blouze, 
Taylors  and  other  trades  which  rack 
Invention  to  adorn  the  back, 

Go  there  to  make  their  observation. 

Upon  the  dresses  of  the  nation, 

01  either  sex,  whole  droves  together, 

To  see  and  to  be  seen,  flock  thither 
To  drink,  and  not  to  drink  the  water.” 

In  the  following  century  the  New  Tunbridge 
Wells  bad  become  a most  fashionable  resort,  and 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  took  credit  to  herself 
for  having  made  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  known 
to  the  beau  jnonde.  In  the  year  1733  the  news- 
papers appear  to  have  been  full  of  reports 
concerning  the  place,  for  in  Jane  the  Princesses 
Amelia  and  Caroline,  daughters  of  George  II,, 
frequented  the  gardens  daily  in  order  to  drink 
the  waters.  On  these  occasions  the  concourse 
was  so  great  that  the  proprietor  took  above  301. 
in  one  morning.  On  the  birthdays  of  the  prin- 
cesses  they  were  saluted  with  a discharge  of 
twenty-one  guns  as  they  passed  through  the  spa- 
field,  which  was  generally  filled  with  carriages. 
On  the  8th  of  June  the  following  piece  of  news 
waspublished : — “ The  surveyor  of  the  New  River 
Water-works  hath  been  to  wait  upon  Richard 
Arundel,  esq.,  surveyor  general  of  the  King’s- 
works,  about  making  a commodious  passage  in 
the  Cold  Bath-fields  for  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Amelia  to  go  to  New  Tunbridge  Wells.” 
When  the  Princess  left  off  visiting  the  gardens 
sho  presented  the  master  with  twenty-five 
guineas,  and  each  of  the  water-servers  with 
three  guineas,  and  one  guinea  to  each  of  the 
other  attendants.  In  173i  a poem  entitled 
“The  Humours  of  New  Tunbridge  Wells  at 
Islington  ” was  published,  and  the  poet  dilates 
upon  the  mixture  of  all  ranks  of  society  that 
was  to  be  seen  there : — 

“ T\  hence  cornea  it  that  the  ahming  great, 

To  titles  born  and  awful  state. 

Thus  condescend,  thus  check  their  will. 

And  send  away  to  Tunbridge  Wells 
To  mix  with  vulgar  beaux  and  belles  ? 

Behold  the  walks,  a chequer’d  shade, 

In  the  gay  pride  of  green  array’d, 

How  bright  (he  sun  ! the  air  how  still ! 

In  wild  confusion  there  we  view 
Red  ribbons  group’d  with  aprons  blue, 

Scrapes,  curtsies,  nods,  winks,  smiles,  and  frowns  ' 
Lords,  milkmaids,  duchesses,  and  clowns,  ‘ 

In  their  all-various  dishabille.’' 

The  Spa  continued  to  be  a fashionable  resort 
for  some  years  after  this  date.  At  the  end  of 
one  of  the  advertisements  of  the  place  in  the 
Londo7i  Chronicle  (April,  1760),  we  read,  “ Ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  come  from  Hanover  and 
Grosvenor  squares  and  parts  adjacent  may  come 
to  tin's  place,  without  going  over  the  stones,  by 
striking  into  the  new  road  from  Portland-street  to 
Islington,  which  makes  it  an  exceedingly  plea- 
sant airing  from  all  that  part  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  N.B.  There  are  very  pleasant 
and  commodious  lodgings  to  be  let  with  the  con- 


tea  in  the  afternoon  sixpence,  and  coffee  eight, 
pence ; and  no  other  liquors  are  sold  at  this  place, 
which  enables  the  proprietor  to  keep  out  all  bad 
and  improper  company.” 

In  Dodsley’s  “ London  and  its  Environs”  (1761) 
the  Spa  is  noticed  as  follows  : — "There  is  here 
also  a spring  of  chalybeat  water  in  a very  pleasant 
garden,  which  for  some  years  was  honoured  by 
the  constant  attendance  of  the  late  Princess 
Amelia  and  many  persons  of  quality,  who  drank 
the  waters  : to  this  place,  which  is  called  New 
Tunbridge  Wells,  many  people  resort,  particu- 
larly during  the  summer,  the  price  of  drinking 
the  waters  being  3d.  for  each  person.”  Soon 
after  this  the  Spa  declined  in  repute,  and  in 
1777  the  proprietor  became  a bankrupt,  although 
a short  time  prevnonsly  he  had  stated  that  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  benefit  from  the 
waters  was  scarcely  to  be  credited ; and  George 
Colman  had  made  one  of  his  characters  in  a 
comic  piece,  entitled  the  “ Spleen,  or  Islington 
Spa”  (1776),  say,  “The  Spa  grows  as  genteel 
as  Tunbridge,  Brighthelmstone,  Southampton, 
or  Margate.  Live  in  the  most  sociable  way  upon 
earth — all  the  company  acquainted  with  each 
other.  Walks,  balls,  raffles,  and  subscriptions. 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  of  the  Three  Blue  Balls ; Mrs. 
Rummer  and  family  from  the  King’s  Arms ; and 
several  other  people  of  condition,  to  be  there 
this  season ! And  then  Eliza’s  wedding,  you 
know,  was  owing  to  the  Spa.  Oh!  the  watering, 
places  are  the  only  places  to  get  young  women 
lovers  and  hnsbands.” 

Attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  waters  once 
more  into  fashion,  and  in  1783  The  Diary  con- 
tained the  following  puff  : — “The  virtues  of  the 
waters  have  been  found  so  efficacious,  as  to  have 
greatly  established  themselves  in  public  opinion  j 
BO  many  have  been  the  cures  they  have  latterly- 
performed,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  should 
we  hear  of  Tunbridge  in  Kent  being  entirely 
deserted  the  ensuing  season  ”;  bub  the  attempts 
were  in  vain,  and  the  sun  of  their  prosperity  set 
for  ever. 

The  London  Spa,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
Spa  Fields,  is  reputed  to  have  been  known 
as  early  as  the  yeai*  1206,  bub  there  is  no 
authentic  notice  of  it  before  1721,  in  which  year 
an  elaborate  puff  of  the  establishment  was 
published  in  "May  Day,  or  the  Original  of 
Garlands  ” : — 

“ The  -well  neglected,  now  each  from  the  spring 
Her  pail  fills  up,  the  news  to  town  they  bring. 

The  rabble  flock  in  shoals  who  hoar  its  fame, 

To  try  its  virtue. 

Kow  ninepin  alleys  and  now  skittles  grace 
The  late  forlorn  and  desolated  place; 

Arbours  of  jasmine,  fragrant  shades  compose 
And  numerous  blended  companies  enclose, 

The  spring  is  gratefully  adorn'd  with  rails. 

Whose  fame  shall  last  till  the  New  River  fails.” 

There  are  views  of  the  place  about  this  date ; in 
one  a rural.Iooking  building  with  outhouses  and 
snrroundcd  by  trees,  is  shown  ; and  in  the  other 
fashionable  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  seen  standing  by  the  well  and  drinking  the 
waters.  The  water,  however,  soon  appears  to 
have  become  of  secondary  importance,  and  to 
have  had  little  chance  of  favour  in  comparison 
with  “the  oft-famed  flavoured  Spaw  ale.”  In 
1733  “Poor  Robin’s  Almanack”  states  that, — 

“ Now  sweethearts  with  their  sweethearts  go 
To  Islington  or  London  Spaw  : 

Some  go  but  just  to  drink  the  water, 

Some  for  the  ale  which  they  like  better.” 
Although  the  London  Spa  never  had  the 
fashionable  fame  of  the  Islington  Spa,  yet  it 
was  a well-known  spot,  and  several  places  wero 
described  as  near  it.  Thus  the  New  Wells,  a 
favourite  place  of  entertainment,  was  stated  in 
the  advertisements  to  be  “near  the  London 
Spaw.”  The  New  Wells  Theatre  was  turned 
into  a chapel  by  John  Wesley,  in  1752. 

Near  the  Foundling  Hospital  were  the  Powis 
Wells,  the  water  of  which  was  used  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  both  internally 
and  externally.  Our  notices  of  the  London  spas 
have  occupied  so  much  space  that  wo  have  but 
little  room  left  to  mention  those  of  the  outskirts. 

In  1773  an  advertisement  tells  us  that  the  Kil- 
burn  Wells  were  “in  the  utmost  perfection,  the 
gardens  enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  the 
great  room  being  particularly  adapted  to  the  use 
and  amusement  of  the  politest  companies,  fit  for 
eithermusic,  dancing,  or  entertainment.”  Hamp- 
stead was  highly  famed  in  the  last  century  for 
its  chalybeate  spring,  and  large  numbers  fre- 
quented  the  village  to  avail  themselves  of  the 


veniency  of  walking  in  the  gardens,  which  are  I mild  dissipation  of  the  Long  Room.  It  was  to 
laid  out  in  an  agreeable  and  elegant  taste,  and  j this  place  that  Evelina  went  with  her  aunt, 
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Madame  Duval,  and  the  snobbish.  Mr.  Smith. 
She  told  Mr.  Villaro,  her  guardian,  that  “this 
room  seems  very  well  named,  for  I believe  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  fiud  any  other  epithet  which 
might  with  propriety  distinguish  it,  as  it  is  with- 
out  ornament,  elegance,  or  any  sort  of  singu- 
larity, and  merely  to  be  marked  by  its  length.” 
In  Lambert’s  “ History  of  London  ” (180G)  wo 
read  that  “two  other  kinds  of  mineral  water 
have  been  lately  discovered,  near  Pond-street, 
by  Mr.  Goodwin,  a skilful  practitioner  of  physic 
in  this  village,  who  has  published  the  analysis  of 
them,  from  which  it  appears  that  one  is  a saline 
cathartic,  similar  in  its  quality  and  effects  to 
that  of  Cheltenham ; and  the  other  of  a sul- 
phureous nature.  It  may  be  of  importance  to 
tho  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  who  require 
the  use  of  mineral  waters,  to  know  that  such  as 
these  can  be  obtained  withont  the  expense  of  a 
distant  journey.”  At  Tottenham  there  were  two 
famous  wells.  St.  Loy’s  Well  was  said  to  bo 
always  full,  but  tho  water  never  ran  over,  and 
Bishop’s  Well  had  the  reputation  of  having  per- 
formed  some  miraculous  cures. 

St.  George’s  Spa  was  established  as  a place 
of  entertainment  on  tho  discovery  of  a mineral 
spring  about  tho  middle  of  the  last  ceutmy  in  a 
field  that  now  forms  part  of  Bethlem  Hospital. 
The  place  was  afterwards  known  as  The  Dog 
and  Duck,  because  the  principal  amusement  to 
bo  obtained  there  was  the  cruel  sport  of  duck- 
hunting.  It  was  then  an  out-of-the-way  spot  j 
but, — 

“ Saint  George’s  fields  are  fields  no  more  j 
Tho  trowel  supersedes  the  plough  ; 

Swamps,  huge  and  inundate  ofyore, 

Are  changed  to  civic  villas  now.*' 

A chalybeate  spring  was  discovered  at  Ber- 
mondsey at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
Bermondsey  Spa  was  then  converted  into  a tea- 
garden  by  tho  ‘proprietor,  Mr.  Keys,  who  was  a 
most  ingenious  man.  In  1795  J.  T.  Smith, 
the  author  of  a “ Book  for  a Eainy  Day,”  visited 
the  Spa  with  the  object  of  seeing  the  pictures 
which  Keys  had  painted  and  exhibited  there, 
and  he  was  highly  gratified  with  the  sight. 
Keys  told  Smith  that  Sir  Joshua  Ileynolds  paid 
him  two  visits.  “ On  the  second,  he  asked  me 
what  white  I liad  used ; and  when  I told  him, 
he  observed,  ‘ It  is  very  extraordinary,  sir,  how 
it  keeps  so  bright j I use  the  same.’  ‘Not  at 
all,  sir,’  I rejoined,  ‘ the  doors  of  this  gallery  are 
open  day  and  night ; and  the  admission  of  fresh 
air,  together  with  the  great  expansion  of  light 
from  the  sashes  above,  will  never  euller  the 
white  to  turn  yellow.  Have  you  not  observed. 
Sir  Joshua,  how  white  tho  posts  and  rails  on  the 
public  roads  are,  though  they  have  nob  been 
re-painted  for  years  ? That  arises  from  constant 
ail’  and  bleaching  ! ’ ” 

Here  we  close  our  notice  of  old  London  Spas 
with  the  remark  that  change  of  air  and  scene 
havo  as  much  to  do  with  the  cui’e  of  patients  as 
the  medicinal  waters,  and  chat  as  long  as  the 
wells  were  out  of  town  they  were  frequented, 
bub  when  they  wore  built  round,  the  public 
ceased  to  visit  them.  Now  the  external  appli- 
cation of  water  is  more  esteemed  than  its  internal 
use,  and  therefore  baths  have  superseded  spas. 


“THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH.” 

TnE  largo  board  which,  bearing  the  above 
inscription,  somewhat  ominously  overhangs  the 
pavement  of  Old  Bond-street,  has  by  this  time 
drawn  numbers  of  people,  including  not  a few  of 
our  readers,  to  the  curtained  and  dimly-lighted 
chamber,  where  a silent  and  somewhat  myste- 
rious worship  is  paid  to  the  work  of  art  which 
its  author  has  thus  designated.  Theupperroom  at 
No.  39  B,  is  not  (at  present,  at  least)  as  ordi- 
nary picture-galleries.  We  go  there  solemnly, 
as  if  we  were  going  to  church,  and  criticise  or 
admire  in  reverential  whispers,  or  read  in  a 
docile  and  teachable  spirit  the  painted  record 
of  the  artist’s  labours,  and  his  intentions,  and 
of  tho  lesson  which  bis  work,  rightly  interpreted, 
is  to  convoy  to  the  thoughtful  spectator.  This 
is  something  different  enough,  at  least,  from  the 
annual  Academy  promenade  j and  one  may 
readily  admit  that  if  a work  has  been  tho  pro- 
duct  of  earnest  study  and  thought, — if  in  it  a 
great  ideal  has  been  realised, — it  is  thus  that  it 
should  bo  studied,  abstractedly  and  thoughtfully, 
and  not  amid  a crowd  of  other  works  of  varying 
aims  and  excellences.  A painter  who  chooses  to 
put  his  work  to  this  severe  test  necessarily 
assumes  that  it  does  possess  the  qualities  which 
warrant  study  of  this  kind,  and  challenges  criti- 
cism, therefore,  from  this  point  of  view.  That 


Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  last  work  has  been  produced 
under  the  influence  of  a serious  aim,  and  of  careful 
and  diligent  study,  we  have  his  own  assurance, 
in  addition  to  such  evidence  as  the  execution  of 
the  painting  affords  ; that  he  has  found  a public 
for  it  cannot  be  denied.  The  standing  claimed 
for  the  work,  and  tho  attention  directed  to  it, 
provoke  consideration  as  to  how  far  these  claims 
rest  on  a genuine  basis  in  principle,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  work, — a 
consideration  which  bears  upon  the  motive  and 
meaning  of  the  painter’s  art  generally. 

“This  picture  was  painted,” wo  are  told,  “in 
the  conviction  that  art,  as  one  of  its  uses,  may 
be  employed  to  realise  facts  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  human  thought  and  faith.”  This 
idea  of  the  value  of  realism  in  historic  painting 
is,  of  course,  only  a part  of  the  movement  in 
that  direction  with  which,  as  applied  to  written 
history,  Niebuhr  and  Carlyle  have  familiarised 
US,  and  which  Buskin  has  advocated  in  regard 
to  painting,  in  his  suggestions  (in  rather  curious 
taste)  about  Peter  in  hia  dripping  coat,  and 
Achilles  “ cutting  pork  chops,”  &o.  The  prin- 
ciple thus  assumed  is  definite  and  logical  enough, 
up  to  a certain  point.  We  are  to  seek  to  revivify 
the  great  characters  of  history,  not  in  the  light 
of  the  legendary  halo  cast  around  them  during 
the  progress  of  centuries,  but  by  endeavouring 
to  realise  tbe  actual  tangible  facts  of  their  every- 
day  life  and  action  as  it  would  appear  to  us  if 
wo  could  be  suddenly  transported  back  to  the 
time  in  which  they  lived.  In  applying  this 
principle  to  a representation  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity,  Mr.  Hunt  is,  in  fact  (though  pro- 
bably he  and  his  friends  would  utterly  repudiate 
the  connexion),  treading  in  the  steps  of  Henan 
and  his  school  of  historic  criticism ; oi’,  rather, 
he  would  be  doing  so  if  ho  carried  out  logically 
tho  principle  on  which  be  professes  to  act.  And 
a representation  of  Christ  in  his  purely  human 
aspect,  as  tho  humble  and  earnest  worker,  subject 
to  every-day  toil  and  anxiety,  yet  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  a high  mission  expressed  in  his 
countenance, — a representation  which  should  in 
any  adequate  degree  assist  us  to  realise  this 
idea,  would  deserve  to  be  called  a great  picture, 
and  would  certainly  demand  all  tho  powers  of  a 
great  'artist,  a man  at  once  painter  and  poet ; 
for  such  a representation,  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  portraits,  must  evidently  he  as  purely 
a work  of  imagination  as  any  one  of  the  nnmber- 
less  conventional  representations  which  the  art 
of  painting  has  produced.  This  ideal  attained, 
an  attention  to  tho  arcbmologioal  correctness  of 
the  accessories  and  details  is  a point  which,  so 
far  as  there  were  facts  to  go  upon,  would  give 
an  additional  interest  to  the  picture,  and  would 
undoubtedly  contribute  towards  a realisation  of 
the  outward  conditions  under  wliich  the  character 
represented  was  placed. 

But  mere  realism  of  details,  even  if  attainable, 
will  bring  us  no  nearer  what  we  really  demand 
in  such  a picture,  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
figure  which  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  history. 
In  regard  to  the  expression  and  character  in  the 
countenance  of  Christ,  Mr.  Hunt  does  not  offer,— 
as  far  as  we  understand  him,  scarcely  pretends 
to  offer, — anything  which  .can  give  us  a new 
and  more  vivid  ideal  than  we  at  present  have. 
Ho  professes  to  deal  with  facts  only,  and  he 
can  get  no  facts  for  the  likeness  of  Christ. 
The  face  here  presented  to  us  can  therefore 
have  no  more  historic  value,  in  spite  of  its 
being  painted  from  an  Oriental  model,  than 
any  other  representation  which  painting  can 
show,  and  as  an  ideal  representation,  it  is  far 
below  many;  it  is  a commonplace  countenance, 
and  the  solo  suggestion  in  it  of  anything 
beyond  the  ordinary  run  of  humanity  arises, 
oddly  enough,  from  a certain  resemblance  in 
the  pose  and  outline  of  the  head  to  some  of 
the  conventional  representations  of  Christ, 
which  have  become,  in  a manner,  sanctified  to 
us  by  long  association.  But,  to  make  up  for 
this,  we  are  presented  with  a saw  taken 
“ from  early  Egyptian  representations  of  this 
tool  ;”  other  tools  “ from  a collection  of 
ancient  carpenters’  implements  bought  at 
Bethlehem,”  a censer  of  cloissonni  enamel, 
“ used  in  the  East  at  a much  earlier  time  than 
that  illustrated  here  ;”  and  so  on.  But  does  all 
this  bring  us  one  whit  nearer  to  what  should  bo 
tho  main  object  of  the  picture  ? Tho  most  that 
can  possibly  be  said  is,  that  Christ,  if  he  really 
worked  as  a carpenter  (of  which  there  is  but  very 
questionable  evidence),  may  have  used  some  such 
tools  as  these.  Aud  when  we  come  to  the  inci- 
dent which  gives  the  title  to  the  picture,  the 
contrast  between  the  profession  of  realism  and 
the  actual  achievement  is  complete.  That  the 


arms  upstretched  in  fatigue  should  cast  the 
form  of  a cross  on  the  wall ; that  the  shadow  of 
the  hands  should  approximate  to  the  tools  or 
spikes  banging  there;  that  tho  mother  of  Christ 
should  catch  sight  of  this  and  read  in  it  the  pro- 
phecy of  her  son’s  future  fate — what  is  all  this 
but  to  confess  that  the  apostle  of  realism  in 
painting  finds  it  necessary  to  invent  a foolish 
and  utterly  improbable  legend,  in  order  to  give 
to  his  picture  a popular  interest,  which  he  is 
unable  to  achieve  by  legitimate  means  ? A more 
unfortunate,  not  to  say  absurd  contrast,  between 
the  artist’s  professed  aim,  and  his  actual  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine.  So  far  from  the  picture  giving  any 
new  help  towards  realising  the  human  per- 
sonality of  Christ,  it  is  simply  another  contri- 
bution to  the  legendary  history  associated  with 
that  name,  and  the  affected  realism  in  regard  to 
possible  tools,  vases,  and  wood-rests,  can  only 
raise  it  to  the  position  of  “ a legend  with  a 
circumstance.” 

In  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  picture,  those 
who  know  Mr.  Hunt’s  conscientions  and  pains- 
taking manner  of  working  will  not  fiud  him  fall 
much  below  his  reputation  in  this  work.  The  prin- 
cipal figure  is  oue  of  the  most  noticeable  studies 
of  the  human  figure — spite  of  some  questionable 
anatomy  about  the  chest — which  modern  paint- 
ing has  produced ; and  the  mother,  kneeling 
with  her  head  turned  from  the  spectator,  is  more 
than  this,— is  a figure  singularly  successful  in 
regard  to  complete  natural  ease  of  pose  and 
action,  as  well  as  in  the  drawing  of  the  hands, 
and  the  flowing  lines  and  admirable  texture  of 
the  costume.  Bub  the  work  as  a whole  has  the 
two  faults  of  manner  which  have  been  so  often 
unfortunately  exemplified  in  the  school  of  paint- 
ing of  which  Mr.  Hunt  is  one  of  the  most  gifted 
adherents — the  ignoring  of  aerial  perspective, 
and  the  want  of  concentration  in  the  composi- 
tion. The  principal  figure  stands,  as  shown  by 
the  perspective  of  the  floor,  some  feet  in  advance 
of  the  wall ; but  tho  upper  portion  of  the  figure 
in  no  way  stands  out  from  the  wall,  which  at 
this  point  appears  to  bo  close  behind  it;  and  tho 
eye  is  distracted  in  looking  over  tho  picture  by 
tbe  multiplicity  of  small  incidents  and  objecta 
thrust  forward  at  evei’y  point,  and  all  seeming 
to  compete  for  notice.  Such  an  attempt  at 
literal  realisation  of  a scene  could  only  be  really 
successful  if  a picture  could  be  painted  double, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a stereoscopic  slide,  and 
the  effect  produced  by  the  angle  of  vision  of  the 
two  eyes  be  realised.  No  doubt  objects  in  a 
room,  and  within  a few  feet  of  each  other,  do 
present  themselves  to  the  eye  with  almost  equal 
prominence  and  clearness  of  detail.  But  wheu 
we  paint  on  a flat  surface,  and  have  neither  tho 
angular  measurement  of  vision,  nor  what  tho 
astronomers  call  “ parallax,”  from  charigo  of 
position,  to  aid  us  in  estimating  distances,  we 
must  fall  back  upon  a conventionalised  aerial 
perspective  (even  where  distances  are  not  so 
great  as  to  bring  this  into  play  in  reality),  in 
order  to  put  subordinate  objects  in  their  proper 
places.  Tho  greatest  masters  of  painting  were 
perfectly  aware  of  this  necessity,  the  neglect  of 
which  by  the  modern  English  realistic  school 
destroys  all  proper  subordination  in  their  pro- 
ductions,  aud  causes  the  most  insignificant 
details  to  press  upon  tho  eye  with  the  same 
claim  for  attention  as  the  principal  figure,  and 
necessarily  to  destroy  or  impair  tho  effect  of  the 
latter,  insomuch  that  the  very  elaboration  of 
detail  intended  to  “complete,”  operates  in  the 
contrary  direction,  and  a largo  proportion  of  the 
artist’s  labour  aud  skill  is  actually  expended  iu 
frustrating,  as  in  this  case,  the  very  aim  which 
he  professes  to  have  had  solely  and  seriously 
before  him. 

"VVo  quit  this  picture  with  a feeling  of  regret 
that  an  artist  possessed  of  unusual  powers, 
enthusiasm,  and  earnestness,  should  have  spent 
so  much  time  and  labour  in  au  attempt  which, 
however  interesting  and  ambitious,  must  bo 
pronounced  a failure,  mstbetically,  because 
entered  upon  from  a questionable  starting- 
point  at  best,  and  not  even  carried  out  con- 
sistently  from  that  point;  and  which  is  un- 
satisfactory  in  effect,  as  every  picture  must 
he  in  which  the  relations  hetuecn  actual  ob- 
jects projected  in  perspective,  and  their  re- 
presentation on  a fiat  plane,  are  so  unfortunately 
in-nored.  Aud  we  cannot  avoid  the  reflection, 
that  tbe  time  spent  in  tbe  collection  and  study 
of  details  of  Oriental  bric-d-bric,  of  (we  suspect) 
doubtful  authenticity,  might  have  sufficed  to 
produce  two  or  three  paintings  of  far  higher 
intellectual  value  than  this  one,  could  the 
painter  only  have  realised  more  clearly  what  it  was 


THE  BUILDER 


which  was  most  important  to  his  subject,  and 

havB  distinguished  between  what  painting  can 
and  what  it  cannot  adequately  tell  us.  Ao  it 
is,  we  stand  before  the  work  to  learn  the 
artist’s  idea,  set  forth  to  us  in  such  lofty 
language  in  the  printed  analysis, — we  admire 
tho  accurate  representation  of  the  muscles  of 
the  human  frame,  the,  for  the  most  part,  correct 
drawing,  tho  brilliant  painting  of  texture,  and 
sparkle  of  detail  in  dresses  and  accessories, — 
till,  attempting  to  combine  these  into  a living 
and  intelligible  whole,  we  find  ourselves  sud- 
denly at  the  point  beyond  which  the  work  has 
no  further  message  to  us,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
poet, — 

" tVo  start — for  is  wanting  there.” 


[Jan.  31,  1874. 


LORD  DERBY  AND  SCIENCE  FOR 
■WORKING  MEN, 

lx  this  country  it  is  said  that  national  vanity 


— . lu  40  cttiu  njiii,  liciuouai  vanuy 

lias  inspired  a conviction  that  what  we  are,  and 
what  we  have  done,  is  due  to  ourselves,  and  is 
the_  indestructible  property  and  inalienable 
heritage  of  our  race;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
we  do  indeed  think  so,  and  not  only  think  so, 
but  do  take  opportunity  to  now  and  then  say  it 
as  well.  And  till  lately  it  seemed  true.  But 
truth  to  say,  a cliange  is  comin  g over  the 
world,  BO  comprehensive  and  revolutionaiy  that 
it  may  be  fairly  enough  said,  that  the  changing 
point  of  time  in  which  it  is  occurring,  will  divide 
the  history  of  the  human  race  into  two  broadly 

marked  and  well-defined  epochs,  viz,,  the 

past,  when  every  nation  was  an  isolated  incU- 
yiduality,  and  did  all  its  work,  whatever  it  was 
in  its  own  way;  and  the  future,  when,  as  we  mav 
fairly  predict,  every  nation  will  hold  intimate 
communication  with  every  other  nation,  will  in- 
terchange  thoughts,  and  borrow  mutually  ways 
of  work,  and  will  work  each  one,  more  or  less, 
in  foreign  materials.  That  this  is  all  in  the 
future,  who  can  doubt?  All  things  tend  to  it 
No  one  will  dispute  as  to  the  ways  of  the  great 
past,  from  which  the  present  has  grown,  and 
out  of  wliich  again  tho  futnro  would  have  grown, 
had  not  this  new  disturbingorc/ianjrmy  influence 
intervened.  No  time  surely  can  be  lost  in  the 
attempt  to  define  these  positions  accurately, 
and  to  balance  their  so  opposite  merits  and 
advantages;  and  Lord  Derby,  in  his  address  at 
Manchester,  when  inangurating  the  “Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific  Industry,”  did 
somewhat  to  help  ns  towards  a right  understand, 
ing  of  this  momentous  problem.  Bo  it  observed 
that  when  talking  of  the  past,  tho  English  past 
history  and  work,  wo  might  have  looked  to 
England  alone;  but  when  speculating  on  the 
future,  tlie  problem  becomes  cosmopolitan  and 
World-Wide  ; and  every  country,  and  mode  of 
human  work  must  he  had  well  in  view.  Two 
more  opposite  influences  could  not  be  imagined. 

To  go  into  such  a subject  as  this  thoroughly 
and  from  the  very  origin  of  it.  would  be  well  nigh 
impossible  within  moderate  compass,  but  some 
fewpassiugthoiights  on  it  may  become  suggestive 
It  is  very  startling  to  hear  some  of  the  remarks 
recently  made  very  boldly,  and  as  if  beyond 
possibility  of  dispute.  ‘W'e  have  now,  men  say 
“ no  ynonopohj  of  mechanical  appliances  ” and” 
machinery  can  now  be  produced  nearly  if  not 
quite  as,  some  say  more,  cheaply  in  Belgium  as 
in  England.  'Will  all  admit  this  ? Surely  the 
general  British  impression  is,  that  in  machinery 
and  in  all  that  machinery  involves,  John  Bull  is 
all  but  supreme,  and  has  ic  his  own  wav.  It  is 
tho  machine  power,  be  it  observed, ' that  so 
cheapens  all  things,  no  matter  much  what  • and 
the  cheapness  it  is  of  England’s  “ manufactured  ” 
goods,  as  Cobden  loved  to  call  them,  that  has 
secured  to  this  glorious  little  island  the  “ market 
of  the  world.”  It  is  not  the  form,  and  comeliness 
of  the  British-made  hardware,  and  crockery,  and 
monmongery,  that  has  made  them  cosmopolitan 
but  their  cheapness;  and  their  cheapness  does 
not  come  of  labour,  human  and  intellio'ent 
labour,  but  of  mgenious  and  powerful  machiuery. 
And  here  it  is  that  we  would  venture  to  ask 
Lord  Derby  what  he  thinks  would  come  to  pass 
it  but  England  on  the  one  hand,  with  all  her 
powers  of  producing  cheaply  common  crockery 
for  example,  had  to  compete,  in  tho  world’s 
market,  with  such  a place,— supposing  it  now 
possible  that  any  such  could  e.xist,— as  old 
Etruria,  with  its  hand. made  “ ware,”  and  its 
hand.draton  “ornamentation  on  it.”  We  are 
speaking  here  for  simplicity’s  sake,  of  the  rou^h 
and  simply  useful,  of  which  specimens  from  the 
old  uiimechanical  times  may  be  seen  in  the  British  I 
Museum,  and  other  collections,  and  occasionally  ^ 


m fashionable  auction. rooms;  and  the  other,  in 
the  cheaper  china  shops,  as  in  the  New-cut,  in 
Golden-Iane,  and  round  about  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  the  shadows  are  darkest  and  most 
picturesque.  Is  art,  fine  art,  whether  rough  or 
fine,  cheap  or  dear,  no  element  in  this  question  ? 
and  if  it  be,  how  must  it  in  the  future  influence 
the  “producing  power”?  In  short,  is  cheap, 
ness  simply  even  in  common  things  and  for 
ordinary  people  always  now,  and  in  the  future,  to 
rule  the  market  ? Must  machinery  in  the  future 
be  everywhere  and  always  triumphant  and  ride 
down  everything  ? Must  art  come  to  be  always 
and  entirely  machine  - produced  all  the  world 

over,  the  all  but  perfect  engine  doing  the  work? 

for  that  is  tho  real  tendency  of  things, 
and  one  had  almost  said  it,  the  hope  °of 
the  future.  Is  art  to  become  in  the  end  entirely 
mechanical,  and  machine-produced,  and  is  the 
artistic  b.and  of  man  to  hang  down  by  his  side  a 
useless  burden  ? No  science,  be  it  here  observed, 
can  here  avail ; no  “ chemistry  ” can  do  the  work 
of  expressional  feeling,  manifesting  itself  through 
the  obedient  liand.  No  subtle  chemistry  or  mar- 
vellous  mechanism  can  paint  a picture,  or  even 
mix  the  colours  on  the  pa'let.  We  know  not  how 
a greater  boon  could  be  bestowed  on  the  men 
and  women  of  this  generation  than  that  of  point- 
ing out,  definitely  and  clearly,  what  the  machine 
can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do.  It  can  certainly 
plough  a field,  but  it  cannot  paint  the  hedge-i'ow 
which  it  has  ploughed  up.  Ib  can,  indeed,  coin 
the  gold,  and  count  it  afterwards  with  unerring 
certainty,  but  it  cannot  invent  or  draw  the 
‘ head  ” on  it.  It  can  manufacture  the  paper 
by  the  mile,  and  print  on  it  afterwards,  but  it 
cannot  suggest  the  printed  matter.  Science  is 
as  helpless  here  as  the  macliino  it  has  brought 
into  being ; and  the  foreigner,  and  even  the 
German,  who  is  now  running  us  so  hard  to  all 
appearances,  is  on  a fair  level  with  the  English- 
man. There  is  no  escape  from  the  difficulty 
here  indicated.  There  is,  and  must  be,  a some 
thing  more  in  the  world’s  destiny  than  a tri- 
umphant  mechanism  doing  all  things,  and  in  its 
perfection  and  completeness  making  the  hand 
of  man,  as  far  as  production  is  concerned,  ail  but 
useless.  By  joint  action,  says  Lord  Derby, 
triumphantly,  instead  of  isolated”  action,  by  follow, 
ing  the  rule  of  doing  nothing  for  yourself  which 
you  can  get  nature,  or  a machine,  to  do  for  you, 
we  have  already  succeeded  in  making  our  22  mil- 
lions, “including  women,  children,  and  even  the 
helpless  of  all  sorts,”  do  the  work  of  at  least  500 
millions  of  able-bodied  men  ! What  more  can 
bo  said  ? But  can  the  soul  of  man  live  on  such 
work  ? And  then  there  is  another  item  in  this 
inquiry  that  is  still  more  perplexing,  and  one 
that  has  hardly  been  thought  upon  with  that 
care  which  its  imraenso  importance  demands. 

It  goes  to  the  root  of  this  inquiry,  and  must 
puzzle  those  who,  with  Lord  Derby,  are  so 
earnestly  bent  on  educating  the  working  man  in 
the  principles  and  mysteries  of  science.  It  is 
that  of  the  division — the  almost,  in  some  cases, 
infinitesimal  "division  of  labour,” — division  car- 
ried so  far,  and  so  completely,  that  the  man 
doing  any  certain  work  cannot  fairly  be  said  to 
kmow,  or  even  to  care,  what  it  is  for ! lie  is  all 
day  long  doing  some  small  addition  of  work  to 
the  small  end  of  tho  fragment  of  a machine. 

Re  is  perpetually  repeating  the  simple  and,  by 
itself,  useless  process.  He  works  with  tho  speed 
and  regularity  of  a machine,  and  his  hand 
vibrates  like  tho  pendulum  of  a clock.  He  cau 
hardly  go  wrong.  No  science  is  to  him,  and  for 
this  special  purpose,  necessary,  however  much 
it  may  be  so  to  the  original  contriver  of  the 
machine.  His  work,  or  the  part  ho  does  of  it,  is 
too  simple  and  isolated.  It  may  be  almost 
likened  to  the  production  by  one  man  of  the 
cogs  of  a wheel : ho  knows  not  what  the  wheel, 
when  finished,  is  to  do,  or  where  it  is  to  go. 
Adam  Smith,  in  the  very  commencement  of  that 
wonderful  bookwhich  inaugurated  the  economical 
era,  and  pointed  out  the  road  to  free  trade, 
dwells  on  the  immense  importance  of  this  division 
of  labour ; and  affirms  that,  by  the  use  of  it,  one 
man  can  do  the  work  of  ten,  and  illusti-ates 
his  position.  Nay,  he  does  more  than  this; 
he  affirms  that  not  only  is  some  ten,  or  twenty, 
or  fifty  times  more  work  done,  but  it  is  better 
for  the  workman  himself.  His  mental  labour  is 
leas,  and  his  muscular  efforts  are  less  exhaustin". 
Indeed,  to  speak  plainly,  he  needs  for  his  wo°k 
to  have  no  Lead  at  all.  We  might  illustrate  this 
from  personal  observation  in  a thousand  wavs, 
but  it  is  needless,  for  every  advanced  and  scienti.* 
fio  trade  or  manufacture  will  illustrate  it  to  any 
one  who  is  curious  on  the  subject.  Any  kind  I 
of  patent  machine  will  illustrate  its  action.  Pin.  J 


making,  cited  by  A.  Smith  himself,  lock-making, 
the  sewing-machine,  which  has  worked  almost 
as  wonderful  a revolution  in  society  as  the 
steam-engine  itself,  descending  as  it  does  into- 
the  lowliest  abodes,  and  winning  its  wages 
where  nothing  else  would,  not  even  match, 
making.  Match-box  manufacture,  a small  sight 
to  see  m the  excess  of  its  humility  and  simplicity, 
and  m its  smallness  of  pay,  and  in  the  tender  ao-e 
of  its  workmen  and  workers,  but  nevertheless  in. 
volving  and  containing  in  itself  more  of  scientific 
mysteiy  than  Newton  could  fathom  or  explain,  or 
than  the  mystic  could  dream  of.  We  could  go  on, 
but  all  can  easily  see  these  things  for  themselves, 
and  at  small  trouble  if  they  care  to  do  so.  We 
not  here  even  hinting  at  a neglect  of  scienti- 
fic teaching,  even  to  the  workman  who  is  moving^ 
his  hands  as  a machine,  and  with  what  Ruskia 
has  called  “ paralytic  regularity.”  But  may  not 
its  importance  and  necessity  to  such  as  the- 
workmen,  as  they  at  present  are,  bo  very  much, 
exaggerated?  That  the  man  acquiring  it  needs 
to  be  helped  on  his  way,  and  made  a more- 
powerful  instrument  in  the  perpetuation  of 
British  commercial  greatness  and  supremacy,  is 
true.  It  might  do  good,  and  might  make  him- 
a more  powerful  rival  to  hia  German  confrere. 
Science,  advanced  science,  may  indeed  do 
infinite  good,  like  high  art,  but  must  not  the 
circumstances  and  surroundings  favour  it  first  ?" 
The  maker  of  a pin’s  head  only,  and  at  it  all  day 
long,  and  every  day,  and  doing  nothing  else,  not 
forming  tho  body  of  the  pin  even,  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  and  change  of  bodily  movement,  how 
could  science,  or  even  art,  affect  him  ? But 
take  from  such  tho  “division  of  labour”  power, 
and  put  before  him  the  gold  wire,  and  put  him- 
to^  work  as  tho  Hindoo  workman  in  his  sim- 
plicity works,  then  indeed  will  the  science  of 
applied  metallurgy,”  and  applied  fine  art  as 
well,  do  him  right  good  service,  and  he  becomes 
an  artist-workman,  and  science  will  be  to  him 
at  once  applicable  and  intelligible  and  interest, 
ing  and  useful  ! But  then  be  cannot  make  pins 
for  the_  whole  world,  while  that  world  is  doing 
something  better  perhaps,  and  more  profitable,, 
and  more  “advanced.”  A curious  problem  this, 
and  we  should  urge  Lord  Derby,  who  is  a 
thoughtful  man,  to  think  it  out,  and  tell  us- 
what  ho  concludes  from  it.  It  is  worth  a little 
thought,  for  the  future  lies  in  it.  Free  Trade, 
good  as  it  is,  has  perhaps  driven  the  world  a 
.ittle  trade-mad,  and  forgets  that  man  after  all* 
with  all  his  shortcoming  is  something  more  than- 
the  human  and  organised  end  of  a dead  machine, 
and  manufacturing,  and  carrying,  and- 
buying  and  selling.  The  “ mute  wonder  ” in  his 
soul  and  in  the  world  will  every  now  and  then- 
assert  itself.  To  do  this  takes  up  time,  and  time, 
we  all  know,  is  “steady  work.”  But,  again,  there  • 
is  one  other  consideration  which  may  perhaps, 
afford  a hint  to  those,  so  many  and  influential, 


— — OKJ  maujt  uuu  lUUUeULiai, 
who  are  taking  so  much  interest  in  tho  coming 
fortunes  of  the  working  man.  It  is  the  strange 


i,.,o  umu.  it  13  toe  strange 

fact,  for  singular  enough  it  is,  of  tho  uniformity 
of  wages.  Profits,,  as  we  all  know,  vary  almost 
infinitely  as  trades  and  manufactures  vary  ; but 
wages  are  pretty  nearly  uniform.  Some  of  the- 
lower  kinds  of  mechanical  work  command  as 
high  a price  as  some  of  the  most  skilful  and 
ingenious.  And,  what  is  even  more  momentous 
to  the  workman,  this  uniformity  of  wages  apper- 
tains to  the  workmen  generally  in  each  individual 
trade.  It  is  really  surprising  to  find  how  wide 
apart  men  are  in  the  same  trade,  while  their  wage 
is  uniform.  We  have  known  some  remarkablo* 
instances  of  this,  and  have  wondered  how  it  is 
that  tho  price  paid  does  not  vary  more  with  the 
character  of  the  work  done,  and  with  the  artistic 
if  wo  may  use  the  word  thus  generally — value 
of  the  final  result.  Has  machinery  increased 
the  force  of  this  uniformity  ? Is  the  individual 
power  of  the  workman  in  the  future  a thing  to  be 
prized  and  encouraged,  or  no  ? We  confess  we 
think  it  is,  and  that  a/rtustic  power,  even  in  a 
workman,  is  a higher  ideal  than  a perfected- 
machine,  with  a man,  even  if  ever  so  scientific, 
by  the  side  of  it,  and  with  his  hand  every  now 
and  then  on  a lever ! We  would  commend  these 
few  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  the  Scien- 
tific  Industry  Society,  and  their  noble  and 
accomplished  president. 


“ Old  Work  at  Whitehall.” — With  refer- 
ence  to  a paragraph  thus  headed,  Mr.  Lord 
writes, — “In  tho  corner  house  nearest  the  Home 
Offices  was  a panelled  library  with  carved  enrich- 
ments, and  a remarkably  well-modelled  stucco 
(not  carved)  ceiling,  the  whole  being  a perfect 
specimen  of  Inigo  Jones  design.’^ 
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SAVING  THE  TOWER  AT  ST.  ALBAN’S. 

At  tho  last  meeting  of  the  St.  Alban’s  Archaso- 
ogical  and  Architectural  Society,  an  account 
vas  given  by  3Ir.  John  Chappie,  the  represen. 
ativo  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  at  the  Abbey,  as  to 
ho  recent  vporks.  We  give  some  notes  rofernng 
,0  the  central  tower ; a subject  always  inter- 
isting  on  account  of  the  unique  character  of  tho 
)uildii)g  once  in  such  jeopardy,  but  now  one 
.vould  hope  safe  for  many  a long  year.  The 
Rory  was  carefully  told  in  our  pages,  as  the 
result  of  close  observation,  when  the  critical 
time  was  just,  past,*  but  it  will  bear  looking 
at  again  from  a new  point  of  view,  and 
after  this  lapse  of  time.  Perhaps  we 
not  to  omit  to  mention  that  students  of  St. 
Alban's  will  for  the  future  feel  themselves  m- 
debted  to  Mr.  Chappie  for  his  painstaking  plan 
of  the  Abbey  ohurch,  to  a scale  of  an  inch  to 
32  ft.,  contributed  to  a little  work  recently  pub- 
lished  by  Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  St.  Alban’s  Society,  “An  Account  of  tho 
Altars,  Monuments,  and  Tombs,  existing  in  1428 
in  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.”  This  is  a translation  of 
three  Latin  documents  (given  in  yol.  i.  of  J. 
do  Arauudesham’s  “ Annales,”  edited  by  Mr. 

H.  T.  lliley),  illustrated  with  references  to  other 
-works,  and  notes  as  to  the  actual  buildings ; 
altogether  a useful  piece  of  labour  oonscien. 
■tioiisly  done. 

Mr.  Chappie  commenced  by  describing  tho 
course  of  discovery  of  the  insecure  state  of  tho 
pier,  on  the  north  side  of  tho  Presbytery 
(13th  August,  1870).  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  advised 
on  that  day  that  the  pier  in  question  should 
be  immediately  secured  by  shoring  an  arch  on 
its  eastern  side ; that  the  superinoumbeut 
triforium  aud  clearstory  should  be  supported 
by  needling,  and  that  the  crushed  brickwork 
of  the  pier  should  bo  removed  in  small  por- 
tions,  aud  the  pier  itself  reinstated  on  a larger 
•scalo  with  sounder  materials.  Mr.  Miskin,  of 
St.  Albau’s,  was  employed,  and  by  him  as 
contractor  the  restoration  of  tho  Abbey  has 
hitherto  been  satisfactorily  carried  out.  The 
fixing  of  tho  nooessary  shoring  occupied  until 
the  26th  August,  on  which  day  the  first  por- 
<tion  of  brickwork  was  inserted.  The  north 
and  south  walls  of  tho  presbytery  had  been 
pierced  with  two  very  largo  openings,  splayed 
BO  as  in  each  instance  to  form  a liuge  hagio- 
Bcope,  aud  cat  in  such  an  unscientific  manner 
that  the  bond  of  tho  wall  had  been  entirely 
destroyed.  Thus,  at  this  critical  point  both 
arcades  were  materially  weakened,  and  rendered 
less  ahlo  to  resist  the.lateral  thrust  of  the  groat 
central  tower.  Tho  openings  had  merely  been 
casedwith  brickwork;  and  the  half.piers'project- 
ing  into  the  presbytery  were  also  cut  away.  Tho 
surfaces  of  tho  walls  west  of  tho  communicants’ 
step,  as  now  in  position,  wore  lined  with  wain. 
Bcot  panelling,  of  the  date,  as  written  on  the  back 
of  one  piece,  1603.  It  became  necessary  to  ro- 
move  this  panelling’on  the  north  side,  when  a 
very  great  danger  was  revealed,  no  less  than  the 
bursting  of  the  north-east  pier  of  the  tower, 
and  the  crushing  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
presbytery.  It  wa«  also  noticed  that  the  beau- 
tiful chantry  of  Abbot  Ramryge,  situated  still 
farther  east  than  the  work  in  progress,  had, 
during  tho  previous  fortnight,  shown  evident 
fractures  and  dislocations.  Its  groining  had 
been  split  open  longitudinally  ; one  half  of  the 
structure  leaning  towards  tho  saorarium,  aud 
tho  othor  half  towards  the  north  aislo.  In 
addition  to  this  the  west  wall  of  the  chantry  had 
been  thrust  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  towards 
the  cast.  Such  unmistakable  signs  of  sub- 
sidenoe  could  nob  be  disregarded  ; the  immediate 
shoring  of  tho  large  eastern  arch  of  the  tower 
and  the  repair  of  the  north-eastern  and  south 
eastern  piers  wore  also  ordered. 

Tho  tower,  from  its  enormous  hulk,  being  the 
heaviest  in  the  kingdom,  and  its  dimensions  at 
100  ft.  in  height,  being  no  less  than  46  ft.  by 
48  ft.,  with  walls  of  that  height  of  7 ft.  4 in.  in 
thickness,  required  shoring  of  great  scantling 
and  in  largo  quantity.  The  shoring  was  necessa- 
rily attended  with  some  little  difficulty,  particu- 
larly  as  it  was  necessary  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  proximity  to  the  piers,  in  order  to  allow 
free  access  by  the  workmen  to  the  crushed  parts. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  works,  and  the  I’isk 
of  a sudden  slip  of  the  tower,  it  W'as  considered 
desirable  that  divine  service  should  be  discon, 
tinned  in  the  choir  and  transepts,  and  should  be 
held  in  another  part  of  the  Abbey.  Accordingly 
the  nave  w'as  hastily  fitted  up,  aud  the  first 


service  in  that  portion  of  the  Abbey  for  a long 
period  of  time,  was  held  there  on  Sunday,  16bh 
of  October,  1870. 

As  the  result  of  an  examination  into  the  state 
of  the  foundation  of  tho  south-east  pier,  it  was 
discovered  that  a hole  had  been  made  in  it  at  some 
remote  period,  presumably  subsequent  to  the 
middleof  the  sixteenth  century,  of  such  magnitude, 
and  in  such  a direction,  that  it  seemed  a sort  of 
miracle  that  the  stupendous  structure  had  kept 
standing.  Some  decayed  pieces  of  wood  found 
in  this  hole  had  evidently  been  used  as  props, 
thereby  enabling  the  excavators  to  proceed  fur- 
ther with  their  work  of  destruction,  until  the 
whole  pier  was  pierced  nearly  through,  and  the 
excavation  was  sufficiently  large  for  a man  to 
creep  into  the  orifice.  It  is  recorded  that  this 
mode  of  rapidly  destroying  largo  buildings  was 
in  some  instances  resorted  to.  When  the  excava- 
tions had  been  made  to  the  very  verge  of  safety 
for  tho  operators,  the  wooden  props  were  fired, 
and  as  they  were  consumed  the  whole  structirre 
collapsed.  This  large  hole  was  filled  with  brick- 
work  in  cement,  and  the  additional  precautions 
taken  to  fill  up  tho  interstices  occasioned  by  the 
irregular  nature  of  the  excavation  with  liquid 
grout,  and  the  whole  was  eurrounded  to  a depth 
of  several  feet  with  a bed  of  cement  concrete. 
The  foundations  of  the  walla  and  piers  of  the 
Norman  structure  wherever  they  have  been 
exposed  to  my  observation,  are  about  7 ft.  G in. 
wide,  built  in  continuous  walls  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,— thus  better  calcu- 
lated to  resist  pressure  than  if  each  pier  were 
built  on  an  isolated  base.  The  materials  used 
in  these  foundations  are  flints  well  grouted,  with 
occasional  layers  of  Roman  tiles;  in  fact,  much 
resembling  in  form  tho  Roman  wall  to  be  seen 
on  the  east  aide  of  tho  site  of  Verulam.  The 
piers  are  built  of  tiles,  these  tiles  not  being  con- 
tinuous all  over  the  area  of  the  pier,  but  forming 
an  outer  casing  only ; the  centre,  or  core,  is 
formed  of  concrete  composed  of  flint  and  rubble, 
with  a very  large  admixture  of  lime.  This  was 
tho  common  mode  of  building  at  this  period, 
and  indeed  for  some  centuries  later.  To  its 
imperfection  is  clue  the  decay  and  ruin  of  many 
a noble  building.  Tlio  tower  piers  were  so  built. 
Had  they  been  left  alone  they  might  have 
done  their  work  for  all  time ; but,  at  some  period 
the  desire  arose  to  obtain  more  available  space 
within  the  tower ; and,  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  two  members  of  each  pier  on  each  inner 
face  under  the  great  arches  were  cut  off.  _ This 
nearly  proved  tho  ruin  of  the  whole  building. 


further.  A cluster  of  he.avy  balks  planted  deep 
in  the  ground  as  raking  shores  from  the  north- 
east, bent  as  bows  under  the  pressure;  the 
north-oast  pier  crumbled  until  there  was  a con- 
tinuous shower  of  dust  and  small  particles 
around  it;  sure  and  certain  indication  of  a 
crushing  up.  At  length,  after  many  days’  and 
nights’  continuous  labour,  all  of  which  time  the 
workmen  stuck  bravely  to  their  posts,  it  was 
ascertained  that  tho  downward  progress  of  the 
tower  was  arrested,  and  that  the  great  trusses  in 
the  noi’thern  and  eastern  arches  were  doing  their 
work  handsomely.  They  bad  caught  the  shift- 
ing mass,  and  were  upholding  it. 

The  repairs  were  after  this  systematically 
proceeded  with.  The  foundations  in  the  north 
presbytery  aisle,  next  tho  tower  pier,  were  fonnd 
to  have  been  injured  by  excavation  for  inter- 
ments.  A great  mass  of  cement  concrete,  tho 
whole  width  of  the  aisle,  and  of  a depth  down 
to  tho  chalk,  was  here  inserted,  and  well  ramnied 
down ; then  the  missing  members  of  the  piers 
were  carefully  built,  one  pier  only  being  done  at; 
a time.  Tho  materials  used  were  bard  bricks 
in  cement,  with  hard  A'^ork  self-faced  landings 
in  long  lengths,  inserted  at  frequent  intervals. 
Iron  ties  were  also  freely  used.  These  ties 
before  being  fixed  were  heated,  and,  while  hot, 
steeped  in  oil  to  prevent  corrosion.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  north-east  pier  that  at  one  par- 
ticular place  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  out 
the  old  work  to  a depth  of  7 ft.  into  the  pier, 
then  presenting  the  appearance  of  a large  cavern. 
All  the  old  work  was  well  saturated  with  water, 
and  at  every  two  layers  of  brickwork,  liquid 
cement  gront  was  used  in  abundance,  completely 
Ailing  up  every  orovice.  This  method  of  repair 
was  continued,  wherever  necessary,  throughout 
the  whole  height  of  tho  tower.  On  the  northern 
and  eastern  faces  a considerable  number  of  York 
bondstones  were  used  across  the  rents,  and  tho 
whole  grouted.  Tho  walls  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture thus  became,  as  far  as  possible,  once  again 
a solid  mass.  At  four  stages,  viz.,  at  the  tn- 
foriuni,  the  clearstory,  tho  ringing-floor,  and  the 
bell-chamber,  a system  of  strong  iron  bolts  was 
inserted,  passing  in  everyinstance  through  holes 
specially  bored  through  tho  walls  ; the  heads  of 
the  bolts  pulling  against  massive  iron  flanges, 
with  triple  lead  washers.  These  thirty-two 
bolts  were  drawn  together  with  sixteen  right 
and  left  handed  nuts,  screwed  up  by  gangs  of 
men  simultaneously. 

New  outer  stone  arclies  and  oak  louvres  were 
fixed  to  the  tower  windows,  and  tho  upper 


nearly  proved  tho  min  of  the  whole  build, ng.  in  Chilmark  stone; 

to  a height  of  30  ft.)  ; leaving  exposea  on  two  • • „ ^.^^lls  of  the  tower  externally, 


• See  vol.  iiix.,  p.  137. 


18  ft.  from  the  ground,  a zone  of  about  8 ft.  in 
depth,  where  the  mortar  of  those  piers  is  of  a less 
cohesive  nature  than  elsowhere.  As  all  the  four 
piers  at  this  height  have  this  peculiar  mortar, 
this  portion  may  have  been  erected  in  the  winter, 
when  the  action  of  frost,  or  continued  rain, 
caused  disintegration,  or  the  perishing  of  the 
lirao.  It  is  certain  that  this  weaker  zone  occurs  ; 
and  in  its  depth  in  the  north-east  pier  the  crush- 
ing took  place.  Tho  concrete  was  pulverised ; 
the  tower  gradually  leaned  to  tho  weakest 
comer,  and  eventually  burst  open,  causing  rents 
from  the  crowns  of  the  northern  aud  eastern 
arches,  extending  upwards  through  the  outer 
arcade,  tho  bell-chamber  windows,  and  through 

the  parapet.  In  examining  this  (the  north- 
eastern)  pier,  a 10-ft.  rod  was  passed,  the  greater 
portion  of  its  length  through  this  weaker  part, 
diagonally  and  at  upward  angles  into  tho  largest 
fissure.  Here  was  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  likelihood  of  the  collapse  of  the  towor;  that 
it  would  be  a question  of  time  only,  and  that 
probably  short : especially  was  this  the  case 
when  considered  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that 
from  some  200  tests  applied  at  various  points,  it 
was  evident  there  was  a slow  movement  going  on. 
These  teats  were  broken  again  and  again.  It  was 
determined  to  insert  double  shores  and  trasses 
to  each  arch  of  the  tower,  and  triple  trusses  in 
tho  arches  of  the  presbytery  aisles.  Measures 
were  at  once  taken  to  effect  this  ; and  while  they 
were  proceeding  (13th  January,  1871),  it  was 
seen,  from  the  further  crushing  of  the  norll;  side 
of  tho  presbytery,  and  the  buckling  and  cracking 
up  of  the  groining  at  the  same  place,  that  the 
tower  was  still  sinking.  Everything  possible 
was  done  to  avoid  a catastrophe.  Arches  were 
hastily  bricked  up  to  resist  the  thrust ; raking 
shores  of  heavy  balks  were  inserted  at  every 
available  point ; yet  the  tests  still  broke,  and  the 
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tion  of  its  coat  of  plastering,  and  much  contro- 
versy arose  as  to  whether  this  feature  should  be 
maiutainod,  or  the  Roman  tiles  left  exposed  and 
pointed.  Many  were  the  arguments  pro  and  con. 
After  some  delay  tho  question  of  plastering  versus 
pointing  was  set  at  rest  by  a verdict  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  and  the  success  was  such  that  there 
cannot  now  bo  two  opinions  as  to  tho  wisdom  of 
the  decision.  Every  angle  of  the  structure  i3 
now  exposed  to  view,  the  Roman  tiles  are 
acquiring'a  weathered  tint  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  tho  vast  pile  presents,  owing  to  the  unity  of 
character  of  design  and  material,  a unique 
appeai-ance  of  rugged  grandeur. 

Internally,  the  tower  floors  had  become  rotten, 
and  unsafe;  many  of  the  main  chestnut  timbers 
were  much  decayed.  Tho  bells  hung,  with, 
broken  wheels,  in  a sadly  neglected . state,  and 
their  whole  weight  was  concentrated  on  the 
weak  north-east  comer.  The  floor  of  the  ring- 
ing-chamber was  therefore  renewed,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  bell-chamber.  After  repairing  the 
beams  and  joists,  and  inserting  now  stone  cor- 
bels, battens  ploughed  and  tongued  wei'e  pub 
down,  thereby  rendering  the  tower  more  rigid. 
A new  bell-frame  was  constructed  and  fixed  m 
the  south-west  corner,  and  the  whole  peal 
received  an  entirely  new  set  of  fittings  by  Messrs. 
Warner  & Sons,  of  Oripplegate.  The  fllst  of 
December,  1871,  was  a day  to  bo  remembered 
by  those  fond  of  campanology,  for  then  the 
College  Youths  rang  out  a glorious  peal.  Forty 
years°had  lapsed  since  the  bells  had  been  rung; 
none  but  the  old  and  middle-aged  had  heard 
their  sound,  except  when  chimed. 

In  the  presbytery  the  floor  was  concreted,  and 
the  historical  monumental  slabs  rulaid  in  tho 
positions  they  originally  occupied.  The  missing 
half-piers  in  the  north  and  south  arcades  were 
•eplaoed.  The  two  openings,  mentioned  before 
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ancient  doorways  in  the  first  bays  eastwards 
from  the  tower  were  re-opened  and  repaired, 
after  having  been  closed  and  disused  for  two 
centuries  and  a half.  Over  the  south  door- 
'>ay  was  erected  the  beautiful  tabernacle 
work  found  behind  the  panelling  some  years 
ago.  On  tho  north  side  a similar  structure 
has  also  been  erected.  Some  blocks  in  the 
wall  indicated  that  such  had  been  there  origin, 
ally.  The  pinnacles  and  a finial  of  this  structure 
•were  subsequently  found  embedded  in  the  north 
Bcreen  of  the  Saints’  Chapel.  They  differ  in 
detail,  however,  from  those  on  the  opposite  wall, 
although  agreeing  with  them  in  general  clia’ 
racter. 

In  repairing  the  chantry  of  Abbot  Ramryge, 
only  the  necessary  work  was  done  in  order  to 
make  it  secure  ; the  mutilated  details  tell  their 
own  tale.  The  original  incised  slab  of  the 
Abbot  was  brought  back,  and  refixed  in  its 
former  place  in  the  chantry.  This  had  been 
smashed,  and  removed  to  the  south  presbytery 
aisle,  thereby  opening  tho  grave  ;of  the  Abbot, 
and  giving  facility  for  the  interment  of  the 
family  who  appropriated  the  chapel. 


THE  GREAT  EASTERN  METROPOLITAN 
EXTENSION  RAILWAY 


OPENI.VG  or  THE  LIN'E  TO  tlVERPOOL  STREET. 


The  Great  Eastern  Metropolitan  Extension 
Railway,  which  has  been  in  course  of  construction 
for  upwards  of  three  years  past,  will  bo  opened  on 
Monday  next  to  the  main  new  terminal  station 
at  Liverpool-street;  but  for  the  present,  and 
nntil  thebnildingof  the  large  new  station  is  com. 
pleted,  the  suburban  traffic  is  the  only  part  of  the 
general  traffic  of  the  company  which  will  be  sent 
over  this  extension.  Tho  extension  lines  are 
can-icd  to  Walthamstow,  and  the  portions  of  the 
lines  between  that  point  and  Norton  Foln-ate 
where  the  new  low.Ievel  Bishopsgate  station  is 
situated  have  already  been  for  some  months 
opened  for  traffic.  Some  portions  of  the  work 
iare  been  unusually  heavy,  especially  those  parts 
extending  from  the  Bethnal-green  Junction  and 
the  final  terminus  in  Liverpool-street,  between 
which  points  the  clearing  away  of  property  and 
the  excavations  have  formed  one  of  the  heaviest 
portions  of  the  undertaking.  From  Norton  Fol- 
gate,  in  the  direction  of  Bethnal-green,  the  line 
passes  between  deep  retaining  walls  for  a con- 
siciernble  distance,  crossing  in  its  progress  under 

The  completrag;  portion  of  the  eitension  Kne 
™ Montlny  -est  to  LiYorpool.etreet 
13  a httle  more  than  half  a mile  in  length,  which 
paseee  entirely  throngh  a deep  open  o„ttin“ 
until  it  enters  the  enormous  station  area  of  niM 
acres  in  extent.  Prom  the  low-Iewel  Bishopsgnte 
station  the  line  passes  under  Bishopagate-street, 
and  thence  nnder  Worship.street  by  tw-o  archways 

Prom  this  point  it  passes  throogh  the  open 
cutting  already  named.  It  perhaps  may  here 
“ eonsiderablo  degree  o/ truth, 
that  the  immense  demolition  of  property  which 
the  eonstrnotion  of  the  railway  at  this  point 

Z°tho  d f advantages 
on  the  district,  both  on  moral  and  sanitary 
grounds,  by  getting  rid  of  the  vast  labyriath  rf 
odious  and  fetid  lanes  and  alleys,— ho^tbeds  of 
fever  and  Pestilence  and  tho  abode  of  tho  most 
criminal  and  degraded  classes,  which  formerly 
covered  tho^  area  throngh  which  the  railway  k 
earned  to  Liverpool-street.  Daring  the  exoava 
tions  here  several  bones  were  foand.  one  of  which 
was  an  immense  bone  supposed  to  have  been 
that  of  a whale,  which  was  found  in  a thick 
stratum  of  gravel.  Tho  largest  portion  of  this 

d.mLrons“"“  " 

Shortly  after  emerging  from  the  open  cutting 
the  line  passes  under  a stupendous  iron  girder 
bridge,  carried  across  the  railway  at  a con 
B.derablG  elevation,  and  carrying  Primrose-streot. 

, ''““‘'"•“P  Of  which  is  now 

approaching  completion,  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
2ilh“l>,’’^  “tnting  engineering  features  connected 
with  the  works.  It  is  an  immense  single.span 
prder,  190  ft.  m length,  supported  and  tied 

tZh  "h/  rising 

to  a height  of  U ft.  above  the  roadway,  forming 

clnsir™^”^  side,  and 

closely  resemblmg  the  sides  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Company’s  bridee  from 
Ludgate-hill  to  Blackfi-iare.  On'  the  main  cros" 
girders  of  the  bridge  supporting  the  roadway  are 


laid  a series  of  iron  arches,  six  of  these  arches, 
extending  across  the  carriage-way,  and  one  on 
each  side  about  1 ft.  higher  than  the  last-named 
for  the  footway.  Over  these  iron  arches  a bed  of 
concrete  about  1 ft.  ia  depth  has  been  laid,  and 
upon  this  wood  pavement  is  to  be  laid  down  for 
the  carriage-way,  and  asphalte  pavement  for 
the  footpaths.  In  proof  of  the  strong  and  sub- 
stantial character  of  the  structure,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  when  tho  scaffolding  upon  which 
the  bridge  was  built  was  removed,  a few  weeks 
ago.  _thero  was  not  tho  slightest  defiection.  Im- 
mediately  under  the  bridge  a large  signal-house 
has  been  erected  on  the  railway  level,  which 
contains  100  levers.  Proceeding  in  the  direction 
of  Liverpool-street,  Skinner-street  is  carried  over 
the  line  by  another  iron  bridge,  supported  at 
each  end  by  m.assive  brick  pillars,  and  in  the 
centre  by  three  iron  columns  resting  upon  a 
stone  basement.  Both  bridges  are  constructed 
the  full  width  of  the  other  portions  of  tho  two 
streets. 

_ The  whole  of  tho  station  area  will  bo  covered 
m from  the  last-named  bridge  to  Liverpool-street, 
the  entire  length  of  the  station  from  Skinner- 
street  to  Liverpool-street  being  upwards  of  1,000 
It.,  with  an  average  width  of  290  ft.;  thus 
occupying  a superficial  area  of  about  32,000 
square  yards.  The  platform  levels  at  the 
station  will  be  about  11  ft.  below  the  level  of 
the  roadway  at  Liverpool-street,  and  access  to 
them  will  be  by  easy  inclines.  Within  the  last 
three  weeks  the  building  of  the  new  station  has 
been  vigorously  proceeded  with,  and  the  works 
are  intended  to  be  pushed  forward  with  all 
possible  speed.  Meanwhile  a neat  and  com. 
modious  temporary  station  has  been  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  tho  suburban  traffic. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  tho  area  of  this 
suburban  traffic  is  in  itself  one  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  will  necessarily  bring  an  enor- 
mous  number  of  passengers  to  and  from 
Liverpool-street,  which  traffic  has  hitherto  been 
limited  to  Shoreditch,  It  includes  all  the 
several  districts  of  Homerton,  Hackney,  Stoke 
Newington,  East  Hornsey,  Tottenham,  Edmon- 
ton,  Enfield,  Buntiogford,  Hertford,  Broxbourne, 
Lheshunt,  Lea  Bridge,  Buckhurst  Hill,  Chin"-. 

^Gightonstone,  Snaresbrook 
Woodford,  Loughton,  Epping,  Stratford,  Brent- 
wood,  Rowford,  Ilford,  and  several  other  places 
m the  surrounding  districts. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  designed 
and  carried  out  under  the  superiutendenco  of 
r.  Edward  Wilson,  C.E.,  the  contractors  being 
Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers. 

Prom  the  proceediags  which  took  place  at  the 
half-yearly  meeting  of  tho  Metropolitan  Bail, 
way  Company,  held  last  week,  it  appears  that 
now  buildings  on  a rather  extensive  scale  are 
about  to  be  erected  by  the  company  in  connexion 
with  the  extension  line  from  Moorgate-streefc  to 
Liverpool-street  and  Bishopsgate-street,  now  in 
progress.  They  include  the  erection  of  a hotel 
with  shops  and  offices  at  Moorgate-street,  adjoin, 
ing  the  Moorgate-street  Station;  and  also  the 
building  of  new  offices  and  chambers  over  the 
new  station  about  to  be  erected  for  Bishopsgate. 
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of  counting  noses,  or  weighing  sovereigns,  hut 
with  the  one  common  object  of  securing  a work- 
ing and  practical  state  of  the  law.  Mouths  of 
debate  may  be  saved  to  the  country  if  these  two 
primary  principles  of  common  sense  can  be  osta.  i 
blished  as  accepted  features  of  the  programme 
of  the  new  House  of  Commons. 


THE  AREA  IN  FRONT  OF  ST.  PAUL’’S  ■ 
AND  THE  NEW  CHOIR  SCHOOL. 

_ The  intimation  we  were  able  to  give  as  to  the 
intended  throwing  open  of  the  area  in  front  of  the 
cathedral  last  Monday,  though  the  correctness  of 
onr  statement  was  denied  at  the  meeting  of  one 
publio  body  in  the  City,  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  At  the  same  tiuie  the  corner-stone  of  i 
the  new  Choir  School,  in  connexion  with  the  i 
cathedral,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  deanery 
was  laid  by  the  Dean.  The  stone,  which  had  i 
formed  part  of  the  cathedral  itself,  bears  the  ' 

following  inscription Ad  honorem  Dei  Omni-  • 
potentis  6t  ad  profectum  sanctaa  niatris  ecclesim  - 
lapidem  hunc  angnlarem  domus  in  usum  puero-  . 
rum  chorostasim  Sancti  Pauli  Londiiiensis  tedifi.  . 
candre  postridie  Festi  Conversionis  Sancti  Pauli 
MDCCCLXXIV.,  posuit  R.  W.  Church,  Decauus 
adsistenibua  fratribus,  — Roberto  Grei^ory’ 
Cauonico;  Henrico  P.  Liddon,  Canonico;  Josepho 
P.  Lightfoot,  Canonico;  Piers  C.  Claughton, 
Canonico;  Alberto  Barff,  Magistro  Puerorum; 
Francisco  C.  Penrose,  Architecto.” 


SANITARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  QUESTIONS 
AND  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

The  last  number  of  the  Builder  had  not  been 
many  hours  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  when 
the  political  storm  which  wo  had  ventured  to  pre 
diet  burst  in  the  thunder-clap  of  the  announce- 
ment of  a General  Election.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom  are  now  to 
be  heard  the  dm  and  bustle  of  preparation  and 
of  contest.  Into  the  party  questions  it  is  not 
withm  our  province  to  enter.  But  with  regard 
to  those  great  subjects  of  national  importance 
the  sanitary  and  the  industrial  questions,  we  mav 
be  expected  to  give  a word  of  advice 
The  opporluoity  is  oHered  to  the  earnest  and 
thoughtful  friends  of  health  and  of  indastry  to 

exert  an  inflaenoe  that  may  telUhroughoat  the 

entire  course  of  the  duration  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment. Candidates,  sapporters,  and  those  useful 
persons  who  put  ugly  questions  to  candidates, 
at  a time  when  nil  the  amiability  of  hope  mrests 
them  may  all  do  good  serrice  to  the  country  by 
a .little  straightforward  and  energetic  action. 
Let  the  points  bo  pat,  as  regards  the  political 
professions  of  those  who  seek  for  scats  — that 
sanitary  questions,  in  the  new  Session,  shall  be 
argued  on  sanitary  principles,  and  not  made 
anbsepient  to  party  politics;  that  industrial 
questions  shall  be  treated  on  the  broad  princinlo 
of  virtual  equality  before  the  law,— not  on  that 


REFORMATION  OP  LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

The  good  news  we  wore  able  to  make  known 
last  week,  a day  before  any  other  journal,  was 
confirmed  on  the  following  day  by  the  pnblica- 
Lon  of  Baron  Grant’s  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Works.  In  this  the  writer  adds  to  what  we 
said : — 

“ In  anticipation  of  final  arrangements,  I had 
plans  prepared  by  my  architect,  Mr.  J.  Knowles 
for  laying  out  the  grounds  as  a public  garden’ 
and  theso  plans  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
John  Gibson,  who,  as  the  designer  of  tho  sub.' 
tropical  Gardens  at  Battersea,  and  other  works 
IS  favourably  known;  it  is  also  my  intention  to 
enclose  the  square  by  a handsome  railing,  and 
m the  centre  to  place  an  ornamental  fountain 
both  specially  designed  for  the  purpose,  and  to 
provide  seats  for  the  public  capable  of  accom- 
modating  about  200  persons.” 

The  completion  of  the  arrangements  Xvith  the 
owners  of  certain  rights  in  the  square,  depends 
on^e  passing  of  a Bill  promoted  by  the  Board 
of  Works,  m the  progress  of  which  a check  hae 
occurred.  The  daily  papers  say  that  opposi- 
tion  being  raised  before  the  Examiner  of 
Standing  Orders  by  the  vestry  of  St.  Anne, 
bobo,  as  owners  of  a seventh  undivided  share 
of  the  property,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
not  been  properly  served  with  notices,  and 
that  the  Board  intended  to  take  land  outside  the 
railings,  and  now  forming  part  of  the  publio 
street,  the  Examiner  decided  that  the  Standing 
Orderehad  not  been  complied  with,  inasmuch  a| 
the  Bill  contemplated  taking  land  not  within  the 
enclosure.  This  may  possibly  be  got  over  by 
motion  to  suspend  the  orders.  The  vestry  of 
St.  Anne,  West7ninsier,  deny  having  anythincr  to 
do  with  this.  =>  •’  b 

Meanwhile,  outsiders  are  inquiring  whether 
persons  employed  to  draw  Bills  have  any  excuse 
for  not  preparing  them  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Standing  Orders. 


“ILLUMINATIONS.” 


_ O.v  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Royal  mar. 
riage,  m St.  Petersburg,  Messrs.  Defries  & 
bons  hadthe  appointment  for  carrying  out  the 
illuminations  and  decorations  there.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  illuminations  of  crystal,  with 
emblematic  devices, ribbons,  laurels,  and  mottoes 
wore  introduced  into  that  country,  the  Russian 
mode  of  illumination  being  merely  small 
tumblers  full  of  tallow,  or  what  they  call  fat 
pots,  and  a few  gaspipes  pierced  with  holes 
The  English  Embassy  in  St.  Petersburg  was 
a remarkably  fine  sight.  The  illuminations  in 
London  with  naked  gas  on  that  occasion,  were 
little  else  than  despicable;  tho  want  of  a 
I proper  supply  of  gas  rendering  the  majority 
that  we  saw  mere  rags  and  tatters,  without 
I form  or  beauty  of  any  kind.  Either  the  gas 
company  or  tho  gasfitter  is  to  blame  in  such 
leases,  and  should  be  punished.  It  is  qnite 
time  it  were  clearly  understood  where  the  blame 
' should  really  rest. 
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THE  DEATH-PLACE  OF  THE  LATE 
BISHOP  OP  WINCHESTER. 

A CROSS  of  Cornish  granite  is  just  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  Evershed’s  Rough,  by  Hr. 
Gilliam,  of  Dorking,  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
lamented  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  killed  in  July  last.  The  Bishojj 
was  on  his  way  with  Lord  Granville,  it  will  be 
remembered,  from  Leatherhead  to  Holmebury, 
and  the  site  of  the  disaster  is  not  far  from 
Dorking. 

A mass  of  concrete  10  ft.  square  and  5 ft.  in 
depth,  forms  the  foundation,  and  the  monument 
is  let  into  this  to  the  extent  of  3 ft.,  standing 
10  ft.  out  of  the  ground.  The  monolith  is 
2 ft.  8 in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  1 ft.  6 in. 
thick,  and  has  on  the  head  of  it  a floriated  cross, 
with  the  initials  S.  W.,  traversed  by  a bishop’s 
staff,  below,  and  the  date,  July  19,  1873,  all  pro- 
jecting  from  the  face  of  the  monument.  It  was 
designed  by  one  of  the  Bishop’s  family,  and 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Manuelle,  of  Fen- 
church-street  5 costing  about  401.  independently 
•of  the  foundation  and  setting  up. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  GREECE. 

Op  late  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  Greece,  and  many  long-talked  of  schemes  of 
improvement  are  about  to  be  realised,  while 
numerous  important  undertakings  have  already 
practically  been  set  on  foot.  Of  great  im- 
portance amongst  such  undertakings  is  the 
scheme  of  cutting  a canal  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  which  has  been  much  discussed  as  a 
panacea  which,  by  opening  a transit  trade,  may 
restore  prosperity  to  Greek  navigation.  The 
scheme  also  involves  the  construction  of  docks 
in  the  canal,  and  a town  and  warehouses  on  its 
banks.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  work,  it  is 
proposed  to  use  a new  excavating  machine,  in- 
vented  by  H.  Vaudevinne,  and  it  is  expected 
that  by  this  means  the  work  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a short  period  of  time.  The 
breadth  of  the  Isthmus,  in  the  part  where  ships 
were  drawn  across  in  ancient  times,  is  stated  to 
be  only  three  miles  and  a half.  The  canal  is  to 
I be  40  metres  wide,  and  8^  metres  deep.  The 
I promoter  only  asks  for  the  concession  of  5,000 ' 
I acres  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  canal.  The 


principal  object  of  the  enterprise  is  to  establish 
a port  of  transit  to  rival  Syra  and  Constan- 
tinople,  and  to  form  a new  centre  for  Greek 
carrying  trade  in  the  Levant.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal impediments  to  Grecian  progress  has  been 
the  want  of  roads,  and  without  these  the 
construction  of  railways, — a work  which  i.-t 
actively  pushed  forward, — will  not  have  much 
effect  upon  the  material  prospects  of  the  country . 
A considerable  sum  of  money  has  been  annually 
disbursed  by  the  State  for  the  last  forty  years 
for  the  purpose  of  making  roads,  but  very  few 
have  ever  been  constructed,  and  the  number  of 
really  practicable  roads  in  the  country  is  ridi- 
culously small.  Railway  enterprise,  however, 
is  most  active.  Three  important  new  lines  of 
railway  are  to  be  constructed.  The  first  is  to 
run  from  Athens  through  Thebes  and  Livadia  to 
Lamia,  near  the  frontier,  a distance  of  about 
140  miles,  and  thus  when  connected  with  the 
Turkish  lines  bring  Greece  into  railway  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Govern- 
ment provides  the  land  for  the  construction  of 
I the  line,  and  also  pays  a snm  of  15,000,000  frs. 
I If  the  net  earnings  of  the  line  exceed  7 per  cent., 
a 
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he  Government  13  to  be  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of 
per  cent,  yearly  on  the  sum  advanced,  until  the 
entire  amount  is  paid  off.  It  is  said  that  the 
construction  of  the  new  line  presents  little 
difficulty,  and  that  its  cost  will  be  about  a 
million  sterling.  The  second  line  to  be  con- 
structed will  start  from  the  Pirmus,  and  will 
pass  through  Eleusis  and  llegara,  and  across  the 
isthmus  to  Corinth  j thence  to  Vostizza,  Patras, 
and  Ehion.  There  the  trains  will  be  carried 
across  the  Antirhiou  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Corinth,  whence  the  lino  will  proceed  to 
Missolonghi  and  Vonizta,  and  terminate  at  the 
•gulf  of  Arta.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  line  is 
to  compote  for  the  Indian  traffic,  and  if  it  had 
been  started  from  Porto  Raphti,  on  the  .^Egean 
Sea,  as  was  first  contemplated,  the  journey  from 
London  to  Ale.vandria  would  have  been  very  con- 
siderably  shortened.  According  to  the  con. 
vention  concluded  for  the  line,  the  Government 
has  the  option  of  guaranteeing  an  interest  of 
(5  per  cent,  on  an  estimated  cost  of  120,000  francs 
per  kilometre,  or  of  paying  the  sum  of  18,000,000 
francs,  in  which  case  this  amount  is  to  be 
reimbursed  at  tbe  rate  of  2\  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  yearly,  supposing  that  the  net  earnings 
of  tho  railway  c-xceed  6 per  cent.  The  con- 
cession for  both  lines  is  for  ninety-nine  years, 
and  they  must  bo  completed  within  three  years 
and  a half  from  the  end  of  June,  1873.  The 
third  railway  concession  has  been  granted  to  an 
English  firm,  and  is  for  the  construction  of  seven 
important  lines  in  tbe  Peloponnesus.  As  soon  as 
the  convention  is  ratified  by  the  Chamber,  the 
constructing  company  is  to  deposit  5,000Z.,  which 
will  be  returned  immediately  30  kilometres  of 
railway  have  been  completed.  The  land  required 
for  tbe  construction  of  the  line,  ami  for  stations, 
•ic.,  is  gi-anted  free  to  the  company,  which  has 
the  right  to  all  minerals  found  within  5,000 
niHres  oil  each  side  of  the  line,  paying  to  the 
Government  10  per  cent,  upon  tho  profits 
derivable  therefrom. 


3IR.  COLE  AND  MR.  LOWE. 

At  tho  Kidderminster  School  of  Art  on  the 
23rd  inst.,  Mr.  Henry  Cole  distributed  the  prizes 
to  tbe  successfnl  students.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  committee  ho  examined  the  state  of  science 
and  art  instruction  in  Kidderminster.  Ho 
advocated  the  erection  of  suitable  promises  for 
classes  to  be  taught  chemistry  and  other  sciences, 
including  music  ; and  for  the  School  of  Art 
also  galleries  to  Exhibit  pictures,  and  a technical 
museum  illu-trative  of  the  history  and  urocessos 
of  carpet  manufacture.  Ho  expressed  tho 
opinion  that  it  was  the  dnty  of  the  Government 
to  make  building  grants  to  the  extent,  at  least, 
of  one-third  of  their  cost,  to  give  liberal  aid  in 
providing  objects  and  making  loans.  He  thought 
tho  provinces  would  never  be  fairly  treated  until 
the  British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  &c., 
were  placed  under  a responsible  Minister  in 
Parliament,  like  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
He  said,— “The  South  Kensington  Museum  has 
been  as  roy  child,  to  which  T have  devoted  days 
and  nights  of  more  than  twenty  years.  Without 
undue  self-conceit,  I think  I may  say  it  has  been 
a real  and  usefnl  success.  It  has  set  an  example 
which  has  been  copied  by  tbirty-fivo  new 
museums  in  Europe.  Some  weeks  ago  I had  to 
defend  its  present  constitution,  on  which  the  life 
of  the  Museum  depends,  and  I was  provoked  to 
make  observations  on  a late  political  chief.  I 
omitted  to  say  that  during  his  connexion  with 
the  Museum  as  vice-president  he  had  shown  me 
uniform  kindness,  had  taken  a cordial  interest  in 
tho  working  of  the  Institution,  and  had  on  all 
occasions  been  its  champion ; bub  bad  lately 
become  its  opponent,  and  seriously  endangered 
the  mdci)endent  existence  of  that  Museum,  for 
which  I would  lay  down  my  life.  These  observa- 
tions  have  caused  regret  to  my  best  friends.  I 
must  have  been  wrong  in  making  them,  and  I 
regret  having  done  so.” 


ORNAMENTAL  GROUNDS,  SOUTHPORT. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Southport  Town  Council, 
held  last  week,  it  was  decided  that  tbe  designs 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  of  Bury, 
for  laying  out  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  town- 
hall  and  Cambridge  Hall,  and  erecting  new 
fountain  and  other,  embellishments,  at  an  esti- 
mated  cost  of  1,800Z.,  should  be  adopted.  These 
ornamental  grounds  will  extend  from  Trinity 
Churchyard  to  East  Bank-street,  and  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  tbe  beauty  of  the  centre  of  the 
town. 


ARSENIC  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF 
ROOMS. 

The  danger  attending  the  application  of 
colours  containing  arsenic  iu  rooms,  says  the 
Zeitschrift  fiiy  Biolojie,  has  been  long  known,  and 
tho  sickening  of  persons  inhabiting  such  spaces 
has  been  proved  to  be  caused  by  that  poison. 
In  rooms  the  walls  of  which  are  painted  with 
green  colours  or  papered  with  hangings  contain- 
ing arsenic,  a dust  in  which  particles  of  copper 
and  arsenic  have  been  detected,  has  been  found 
on  furniture  and  floor,  which  on  being  inhaled 
has  caused  disease.  But  it  has  also  been  found 
by  experience,  that  in  rooms  containing  delete- 
rious  colours,  poisoning  by  arsenic  has  appeared 
under  circumstances  where  a dissemination  of 
the  araeuic  was  thought  not  possible  on  account 
of  the  dampness  of  the  walls,  and  a firmer 
adhesion  of  the  colours,  without,  however,  on 
the  other  hand,  obtaining  a clear  insight  into  the 
process  of  poisoning.  With  a view  of  elucidating 
whether, and  underwhat  conditions,  wall-coatings 
containing  arsenic  develop  arsenical  gases,  a 
German  chemist,  Herr  H.  Fleck,  has  made  a 
number  of  experiments. 

A glass  bell  of  5 litres  contents,  with  a bottle- 
shaped neck,  was  covered  inside  with  paper  upon 
which  a coating  of  Schweinfurt  green  (which 
consists  of  31'29  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of 
copper,  58-65  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid,  and 
lO'OG  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  besides  a small 
quantity  of  free  arsenious  acid)  was  applied  to 
a thickness  containing  on  a surface  of  a square 
mitre  about  15  milligrammes  of  arsenious  acid 
(in  combination).  Paste  made  of  potato  starch 
served  for  binding  the  colour  with  the  paper. 
Tho  bell  was  firmly  closed  by  a glass  plate,  and 
provided  at  the  top  with  a cork  penetrated  by 
two  glass  tubes,  one  reaching  to  tho  bottom  of 
the  bell,  the  other  ending  underneath  the  cork. 

A stiip  of  litmus  paper,  for  observing  the 
reaction,  was  fastened  to  the  cork. 

A second  glass  bottle  was  rinsed  with  a warm 
mixture  of  best  gelatine  and  Schweinfurt  green, 
the  bottom  and  sides  being  coveied  with  a layer 
of  equal  thickness  all  over,  and  then  hermetically 
closed,  like  the  bottle  of  the  first  experiment, 
by  a cork  provided  with  glass  tubes  and  litmus 
paper. 

Under  a third  glass  bell  a china  basin,  con- 
taining a thick  paste  of  Schweinl'urb  green  and 
distilled  water  was  put,  the  bell  being  closed,  as 
in  experiment  No.  1. 

For  a fourth  experiment,  a china  basin,  con- 
taining a jiaste  of  arsenious  acid  and  distilled 
water,  was  placed  under  n bell  of  two  litres 
contents,  the  latter  being  closed,  as  in  tbe  other 
experiments. 

Tho  temperature  of  tho  room  in  which  the 
experiments  were  carried  on  was  kept  between 
17-5''  and  18°  C.  The  litmus  paper  showed  in  the 
experiments  Nos.  1 and  2,  a reddening,  extend- 
ing from  the  lower  end  upwards,  after  the  lapse 
of  three  days ; while  in  experiment  No.  3 the 
same  change  of  colour  took  place  after  twentv- 
four  hours  ; and  in  experiment  No.  4,  already 
after  six  hours,  tho  red  colour  in  tho  two  latter 
cases  being  very  in  tense  and  lasting ; — in  experi. 
meuts  Nos.  1 and  2,  on  the  contrary,  changing 
back  to  blue  or  violet,  and  then  after  a few  days 
again  to  red.  This  change  of  colour  of  the 
litmus  paper  was  a recurring  one  in  the  vessels 
Nos.  1 and  2,  covered  with  organic  mediums,  and 
had  not  ceased  after  a period  of  three  weeks; 
wh  ie  in  the  vessels  Nos.  3 and  4,  containing  no 
organic  substances,  tbe  reddening  of  the  litmus 
paper  was  lasting. 

In  the  bell  No.  1,  with  an  inside  covering  of 
starch,  paste,  and  paper,  formations  of  mould 
between  paper  and  glass  soon  shovvod  them, 
selves, — a phenomenon  contradicting  the  asser- 
tion made  by  many  that  the  presence  of  arsenic 
prevents  the  formation  of  mould.  The  gases 
contained  in  the  vessels  were  then  tried  for 
arsenic.  Bell  No.  1 showed  a most  decided 
reaction  after  three  weeks  ; the  same  was  the 
case  with  bottle  No.  2.  Bell  No.  3 showed  a 
distinct,  though  weak,  arsenic  reaction  after 
eight  days;  while  bell  No.  ■!  produced  no 
reaction. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  these  experiments 
that  the  air  of  damp  rooms— the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  Schweinfurt  green,  even  if  no 
disturbance  of  dust  takes  place, — may  contain 
arsenic. 

Herr  Fleck  next  tried  to  find  tbe  form  of 
chemical  combination  of  the  arsenic  here  pre- 
sent.  The  experiments  showed  thatarseniuretted 
hydrogen  gas  was  contained  in  bell  No.  1,  and 
in  vessel  No.  2.  Bells  Nos.  3 and  4,  which  had 


reddened  the  litmus  paper,  showed, — No.  3,: 
besides  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  acetic  acid  ;l 
while  the  reddening  in  No.  4 was  can.sed  by  the 
presence^  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  had  been 
mixed  with  arsenious  acid. 

An  experiment  was  then  made  with  arsenionsi 
acid  and  an  organic  medium,  paste  of  wheaten 
starch.  These  two  substances  were  mixed  and 
left,  as  in  former  experiments,  in  a glass  bell. 
After  standing  during  four  weeks,  without  being 
disturbed,  the  mixture  was  thickly  covered  alii 
over  with  a mouldy  fuugus,  and  tbe  vegetation: 
showing  itself  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  mixture, 
near  the  glass  side,  was  surrounded  by  a dark 
circle  of  crystalline  metallic  arsenic.  A reduc- 
tion of  tho  arsenious  acid  had  consequently  i 
taken  place  in  the  process  of  growth  of  tho  1 
fungus  mould, — atmospheric  air  conducted  in  a ; 
current  over  the  mixture  coutaining  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen,  out  no  arsenious  acid. 

Herr  Fleck  also  made  a number  of  special  ex. 
perimeuts  for  ascertaining  whether  in  air,  which 
is  stagnant  and  not  disturbed,  over  a mixture  of 
arsenious  acid  and  starch  - paste,  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  gas  was  formed.  The  result  was  • 
positive. 

The  latter  phenomenon  leaves  no  further ; 
doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  arseniuretted  J 
hydrogen  gas  in  the  air  of  a room  in  which  1 
bchweinfurt 'green  is  used  as  a coating  for  ivalls  i 
or  for  paper-hangings,  and  confirms  the  suppo-  - 
sition  that  arsenic,  in  its  dust-liko  mechanical  I 
admixture  to  the  atmosphere  of  rooms,  is  nob 
tho  only  poisonous  agent,  bub  that  arseniuretted  I 
hydrogen  diffused  as  gas,  a decomposed  product  . 
of  the  free  arsenious  acid  in  Schweinfurt  green, 
must  likewise  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  chronic  ■ 
arsenic  poisoning.  The  experiments  made  further  ■ 
prove  that  tho  development  of  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  gas  takes  place  in  a predominant 
manner  concurrently  with  dampness  in  rooms 
and  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  and  priu- 
cipally  of  organic  mediums. 


LAND  RECLAMATION. 

If  ho  is  a benefactor  to  the  human  race  that 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before,  so,  a furtiiiri,  must  they  be  bene- 
factors  who  enlarge  the  space  upon  which  the 
grass  may  be  grown.  Although  tho  cultivable 
and  productive  area  of  the  islands  that  consticute 
the  United  Kingdom  can  only  bo  extended 
within  absolute  limits,  it  seems  indisputable  that 
these  limits  have  not  been  nearly  reached  as  yet. 
Mach  has  been  accomplished  in  England  in  the 
way  of  land  reclamation  since  tho  times  now 
long  past,  when  extensive  tracts  on  tliQ  banks  of 
the  Thames,  that  are  now  verdant  meadows, 
fruitful  market-gardens,  or  that  are  covered 
with  buildings,  and  form  part  of  tbe  great 
metropolis,  were  only  parts  of  a great  irregular 
lagoon,  extending  from  Gravesend  to  above 
London.  Much  was  clone  by  Cornelius  Ver- 
muyden,  the  entci-prising  Dutchman,  in  drain- 
ing the  fens  of  Lincoln,  but  much  still  remaiuo 
to  be  done  in  tbe  same  direction.  The  maps 
and  geography.books  of  a future  day — not  very 
far  distant  it  may  be — may  need  other  such 
changes  as  the  obliteration  of  Whittlesea  Mere 
and  Rye  Mere,  once  pretty  lakes,  now  converted 
into  meadows  and  corn-land.  There  are  portions 
of  bays  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  capable  of 
being  converted,  with  comparative  ease,  into  dry 
land,  and  many  sand-banks  and  swampy  estua- 
ries and  shores,  in  parts  of  both  England  and 
Ireland,  that  may  be  drained  and  reclaimed.  In 
Holland  tho  Zuyder  Zee  of  Vermuyden’s  plod- 
ding countrymen  has  long  ceased  to  be  “deep” 
or  “rolling,”  as  represented  in  the  bibulous  glee 
in  wliich  Mynheer  Van  Dunck  figures  so  promi- 
nently  ; and  it  is  probable  that  a future  Cnyp 
may  find  abundant  studies  of  cattle  upon  the 
space  now  covered  by  its  shallow  waters. 

Land  reclamation  is  a healthy  direction  for 
speculative  enterprise  to  take,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  considerable  results,  valuable  and 
permanent,  are  in  course  of  realisation,  or  in 
prospect,  in  this  direction.  In  last  session  of 
Parliament  powers  were  given  for  the  reclama. 
tion  of  a part  of  Pegwell-bay,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Kent.  In  that  locality, — and  in  others, 
indeed, — natural  agencies  invite  by  their  action 
the  co-operation  of  artificial  means  for  the  con. 
version  of  shallow  waters  and  marsh  lands  into 
productive  fields  and  meadows,  a conversion 
that  may  be  aided,  bat  cannot  be  completely 
effected  by  natural  action. 

In  this  session  of  Parliament  there  are  three 
Bills  for  land  reclamation.  One  of  these,  the 
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Ardmillan  Reclaraation  Bill,  relates  to  certain 
“slob”  landaon  the  banks  of  Straugford  Longh, 
in  the  county  Down,  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Ireland.  These  lands,  adjoining  the  manor  of 
Ardmillan,  arc  either  under  water,  or  subject  to 
be  covered  by  tidal  waters,  and  hence  incapable 
of  cultivation  in  their  present  state.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  is  to  construct  embankments,  catch- 
water  drains  and  works,  to  reclaim  the  slobs, 
and  to  confer  powers  on  the  company  to  lease 
or  sell  the  same.  Strangford  Lough  has  a large 
area  with  a narrow  inlet  from  the  Irish  sea,  and 
comparatively  little  of  tidal  difficulty  will  be 
encountered  in  the  construction  of  the  works. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  is  7,9701. 

The  lliver  Fergus  Reclamation  Bill  is  for  pre- 
cisely  similar  objects,  and  relates  to  extensive 
tracts  on  the  eastern  and  western  banks  of  the 
river  Fergus,  which  debouches  well  inland  into 
the  capacious  estuary  of  the  Sbannou  in  county 
Clare.  Ttie  works  in  this  case  are  of  an  exten- 
sivo  character,  the  estimate  i'or  their  construe- 
tion  being  195,0001. 

The  Boltun-le-Sauds,  Warton,  and  Silverdale 
Reclamation  Bill  is  promoted  by  the  Warton 
i Land  Company,  whose  object  is  to  purchase 
! certain  adjoining  tracts  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hest  Bank,  Carnforth,  Warton, 

. Silverdale,  and  Arnside,  all  on  the  shores  df 
' Morecambo  Bay.  The  promoters  of  this  Bill 
. Lave  an  encouraging  precedent  in  the  success 
that  has  attended  reclamation  works  in  the  same 
I locality.  An  incidental  result  of  the  execution 
of  the  spirited  project  of  Messrs.  Brogden  & 
Sons,  in  constructing  a railway  across  Ulverston 
Sands,  has  been  the  reclamation  of  more  than 
3,000  acres  of  land  that  is  worth  now  from  601. 
to  701.  an  acre.  Messrs.  Brunlees  & McKerrow, 
who  have  had  great  experience  in  reclamation 
works,  estimate  the  cost  at  105,0001.  They 
embrace  a foreshore  embankaieut  of  seven  miles 
in  length,  which  consists  of  a half-tide  wall,  or 
“ toe,”  and  an  outer  embankment.  There  is  also 
a cross  embankment,  and  works  in  sluices  and 
drainage  of  the  Keer.  The  principal  bmbank- 
ment  is  from  Arnside  F(>iDt  in  Westmoreland,  to 
a point  near  Uest  Bank,  Lancashire.  Nearly 
fivo  miles  of  the  embankment  are  in  a straight 
lino.  The  quantity  of  land  capable  of  reclama- 
tion  by  the  works  is  about  10,000  acres.  For  the 
formation  of  the  embankments  the  cnormons 
accumulations  of  slag  from  the  Carnforth  and 
other  furnaces  in  the  neighbourhood  will  bo 
available  and  excellent  material. 

Other  reclamations  on  an  extensive  scale  may 
be  expected  soon  in  the  Solway  Firth,  always 
provided  that  the  laiullprds  on  the  opposite  banks 
can  mutually  agree  to  a plan  for  the  construction 
of  the  weirs  necessary.  Already  the  receding 
tides  have  made  considerable  progress  with  the 
W’orks,  in  connexion  with  the  Solway  Junction 
railway,  which  crosses  the  estuary  by  embank- 
ments running  well  in  from  the  shore  at  each 
end,  and  an  open  viaduct  in  the  middle.  The 
sand  and  alluvial  matter  that  have  silted  up 
behind  the  embankments  is  already  10  ft.  deep 
on  the  inner  side  of  one,  and  8 fc.  deep  behind 
the  other.  Direction  having  been  thus  given  to 
the  scour,  will  make  the  gradual  construction  of 
additional  weirs,  and  the  reclamation  of  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  fertile  land,  a 
comparatively  easy  and  inexpensive  process. 

It  is  better  to  invest  money  in  endeavours  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  the  country  than  to 
lend  it  to  foreign  countries  to  enable  them  to 
prepare  for  assaults  on  the  prosperity  of 
England. 


KEMP  AND  THE  SCOTT  MONUMENT. 

The  Scott  Monument  at  Edinburgh  is  about 
to  be  fully  completed.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  on  the  15th  of  August,  18-10,  and  the 
building  was  finished  in  18-14.  One  part  of  the 
work  still  remained  to  be  executed.  In  each 
front  of  the  monument  above  the  principal  arch 
are  six  small  niches,  making  a total  of  twenty- 
four  in  the  main  structure,  besides  thirty-two 
others  in  the  piers  and  abutment  towers.  These 
niches  were  designed  to  be  occupied  by  sculp, 
tural  impersonations  of  the  historical  and  fic- 
tional characters  portrayed  in  the  writings  of 
Scott.  The  work  of  filling  these  niches  went  on 
very  slowly,  until  about  three  years  ago  a 
vigorous  determination  seized  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  memorial 
of  one  of  whom  they  are  justly  proud.  Twenty, 
three  niches  remained  to  be  filled,  and  the 
sculptors, — Messra.  Brodie,  Hutchison,  Stanton, 
Lawson,  Cunie,  and  Mrs.  D.  0.  Hill, — were  com- 
iijissioned  to  undertake  the  task.  These  statues, 


which  are  almost  life-size,  and  chiselled  out  of 
what  is  called  Binny  Quarry  stone,  a hard  and 
durable  freestone,  are  being  exhibited  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  previously  to  being 
placed  in  position.  It  may  therefore  be  oppor- 
tune to  record  certain  passages  in  the  life,  little 
known  except  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  of 
the  architect  and  buildei’  of  the  monument, 
George  Meikle  Kemp.  Kemp  was  born  in  the 
district  which  has  been  truthfully  painted  by 
Allan  Ramsay  in  his  “ Gentle  Shepherd,”  which, 
for  all  the  poet  barber  said  and  sung  of  it,  is 
neither  picturesque  nor  romantic.  The  romantic 
and  beautiful  glen  of  Roslin  was  not  far  away 
with  its  strong-walled  castle,  and  its  remarkable 
chapel.  Thither,  when  ten  years  of  age,  went 
Kemp  on  an  errand,  and  from  the  moment  he 
beheld  the  venerable  ruins,  he  became  at  heart 
an  architect  and  an  antiquary.  When  old  enough 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a joiner,  and  when  the 
time  of  his  service  had  expired,  he  made  his 
way  to  Galashiels,  and  there  worked  for  a year 
as  a millwright.  While  at  Galashiels  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  remains 
of  the  abbeys  of  Melrose,  Drjbiirgb,  Jedburgh, 
and  Kelso,  perhaps  the  richest  specimens  of 
ancient  cathedral  architecture  which  Scotland 
contains.  There  is  a little  iucident  connected 
with  Kemp’s  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  Gala- 
shiels which  has  not  heretofore  appeared  in  print. 
He  set  out  from  the  city  on  a bright  Saturday 
morning  of  July,  1813.  He  had  saved  a little 
money,  and  was  resolved  on  a fortnight’s  holiday 
before  commencing  his  journeyman  life.  His 
luggage,  which  was  not  over  heavy,  had  been 
given  in  charge  of  the  carrier  : the  ouly  burden 
that  Kemp  boro  was  his  sketch-book.  He 
trudged  nien-ily  along,  reciting  passages  from 
his  favourite  poets.  Even  as  a youth  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  Chaucer  and  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  and  the  poems  of  Burns  he  could 
repeat  by  heart.  When  he  had  left  Edinburgh 
some  twelve  miles  behind,  and  was  gazing  in 
rapture  on  the  ponderous  ruins  of  Borthwick 
Castle,  a post-chaise  overtook  him,  the  only 
occupant  of  which  was  a middle-aged  gentle- 
man, who  asked  him  whence  he  came  and 
whither  ho  was  going,  and  being  informed  on 
both  points,  proposed  that  Kemp  should  take 
“ a lift”  ill  the  chaise.  Kemp  willingly  agreed, 
and  as  they  rolled  along  showed  his  travelling 
companion  the  few  sketches  he  had,  and  told 
him  the  story  of  his  previous  life.  The  gentle- 
man  entered  freely  into  the  conversation,  and 
talked  aud  told  so  much  to  the  youth  about  old 
ruins  of  abbeys  and  castles,  old  ballads  aud  old 
songs,  that  lie  felt  as  if  under  the  spell  of  an 
enchanter.  Many  years  after  Kemp  discovered 
that  the  fascinating  middle-aged  gentleman  was 
Walter  Scott,  who  was  on  one  of  his  many  jour- 
neys from  Edinbui’gh  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  the  would-be  baronial  mansion  of  Abbotsford. 
Twelve  years  after  this  encounter  Kemp  started 
on  a Continental  tour,  which  extended  from 
Boulogne  to  Abbeville,  Beauvais,  and  Paris, 
halting  at  each  place  for  a few  weeks,  and 
studying  their  architectural  remains  during  the 
leisure  hours  of  his  employment  as  an  ordinary 
joiner.  “After  two  years’  travel  of  this  kind,” 
writes  a friend,  “he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
commenced  business  as  a joiner,  but  was  un- 
successful. His  band,  indeed,  was  at  this  time 
more  conversant  with  the  pencil  than  with  the 
axe  or  saw;  and  he  was  busy  in  the  study  of 
drawing  and  perspective,  in  which  he  soon 
became  a proficient,  without  the  aid  of  a master. 
Having  been  unsuccessful  in  business  as  a 
raaster-joiner,  he  returned  to  his  former  situa- 
tion  as  a jonrneyman,  to  which  he  added  the 
employment  of  an  architectural  draughtsman; 
and  such  was  the  superior  beauty  and  correct- 
ness of  his  drawings  that  they  soon  found  pur- 
chasers.” At  this  time  he  was  taken  in  hand 
by  Mr.  Burn,  the  well-known  , architect,  and 
made,  it  may  bo  said,  his  first  entry  on  the  path 
he  wished  to  tread.  He  was  one  of  the  fifty- 
four  who  sent  in  plans  to  the  head-quarters  in 
Edinburgh  of  the  committee  of  subscribers  to 
the  Scott  Monument,  of  which  plans  there  were 
twenty-two  Gothic  structures,  eleven  statues 
combined  with  architectural  accompaniments, 
fourteen  Grecian  temples,  five  pillars,  one 
obelisk,  and  one  fountain.  The  three  best  were 
selected  for  a prize  of  501.  a piece.  Of  these 
three  two  were  by  eminent  English  architects, 
and  the  third  by  John  Monro.  Monro  was  the 
architect  and  builder  of  Melrose  Abbey,  and 
many  others  of  what  are  now  ecclesiastical 
remains  in  Scotland.  This  pseudonym  was  sug- 
gested to  Kemp  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Mimes,  the 
author  of  several  works  on  art,  especially  sculp- 


ture. Kemp,  when  the  three  prize-men  com- 
peted among  themselves,  was  successful,  and, 
as  architect,  builder,  and  clerk  of  the  works 
combined,  set  vigorously  about  the  erection  of 
the  monument.  For  four  years  he  saw  his 
Gothic  spire  rising,  when  on  a foggy  night,  the 
6th  of  March,  1844,  while  returning  home  from 
a visit. to  some  quarries  iu  the  vicinity  of  Ediu. 
burgh,  he  lost  his  way,  and  fell  into  the  canal, 
whence  his  body  was  not  recovered  for  three 
days.  The  nows  of  his  death  cast  a gloom 
over  Edinburgh.  It  was  intended  to  inter  his 
remains  in  the  vault  under  the  Scott  Monument, 
and  a stone  coffin  had  been  built  to  receive  the 
wooden  one  containing  the  body,  with  a tablet 
simply  recording  the  name  and  date  of  the 
architect’s  death,  but  at  the  last  moment  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  committee  had  not  the 
power  to  entertain  such  a proposal.  The  re- 
mains of  Kemp  were  interred  in  the  West 
Church  buryiug-ground.  The  magistrates  of 
the  city,  and  several  other  public  bodies,  to- 
gether  with  the  committee  of  the  monument,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  accompanied  the  procession,  which 
numbered  about  1,000  individuals.  The  streets 
wei'e  densely  lined  with  spectators,  and  tears 
even  were  shed  by  many  as  the  mournful  cortc'jc 
passed. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  GLASGOW.* 

Mu.  Ho.VEi'JiAN  has  reprinted  a paper  read  so 
long  ago  us  1858  at  a moetiug  of  the  Glasgow 
Architectural  Society,  but  which  he  maintains 
is  still  “as  good  as  new,”  since  “absolutely 
nothing  has  been  done  to  remove  the  palpable 
and  admitted  defects  ” of  the  present  system  of 
sewerage  at  Glasgow. 

In  a summary  the  author  says : — 

“ I have  rnileavoured  to  show  what,  iu  my  opinion,  ia 
necessary  for  the  etiicient  (IruinBKO  of  Glasgow,  or,  I may 
add,  any  other  town— naraely,  first  of  all,  weil-constructetl 
sewers,  both  as  to  form,  size,  and  gradient;  secondly, 
clean  sewers  and  the  disinfection  of  the  sewage  by  means 
of  a continual  system  of  flushing,  so  that  putrefaction  and 
the  consequent  evolution  of  noxious  gases  in  the  sewers 
may  be  prevented ; and  thirdly,  well-ventilated  sewers,  so 
that  in  the  event  of  injurious  exhalations  rising  from  the 
sewage  they  may  be  disposed  of  in  such  away  as  not  to  be 
obnoxious  to  health  ; and  I submit  that  if  such  a system 
were  in  operation  it  would  practically  bo  of  no  conse- 
quence what  manner  of  filth  the  sewers  contained.  It 
would  all  be  speedily  got  rid  of,  and  without  being  per- 
mitted to  effect  our  comfort  in  any  degree  whatever. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  excuse  for  abandoning  our 
water-closet  system,  except  the  introduction  of  some 
apparatus  superior  in  cleanliness  and  convenience. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  you  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised 
that  1 have  not  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  river,  and  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage.  I 
intended  to  do  so  when  I commenced  this  essay,  but  find 
that  I have  already  exceeded  my  proper  limits.  But  the 
sum  aud  substance  of  what  I intended  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject is  simply  this,— that  I believe  it  has  received  a great 
deal  more  attention  than  it  deserves,  and  that  it  is  of  very 
secondarr  importance  comparedwith  the  efficient  drainage 
of  the  city.  I do  not  for  a moment  deny  that  if  the 
sewage  were  intercepted  and  conveyed  to  the  Ayrshire 
coast,  or  distributed  over  the  adjacent  pastures,  a very 
great  improvement  would  be  effected  upon  the  condition 
of  the  river,  and  one  which  no  citizen  of  Glasgow  would 
fail  to  appreciate  ; but  I certainly  do  deny  that  this 
would  of  itself  affect  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  in 
any  perceptible  degree.  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
those  who  have  devoted  so  much  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  proceed  on  a totally  erroneous  opinion  ofiis 
importance.  They  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  river 
‘endangering  the  health  of  about  half  a million  of 
human  beings;’  whereas  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
injurious  influence  of  the  river  can  only  extend  to  one  or 
two  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  ; and,  in  fact,  it  remains 
still  to  be  proved  that  such  evil  iullueuce  exists  at  all." 

There  is  one  point  amongst  others  to  which 
we  would  wish  here  more  particularly  to  draw 
attention.  Mr.  Honeyman  says,  in  the  preface  ; — 

“ The  only  part  of  sewage  which  acts  injuriously  on 
the  health  being  the  gaseous  or  volatile  jiart,  we  can  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  that  effectually,  with  ease  andwithou-; 
great  cost,  and  by  doing  so  we  get  quit  of  the  whole 
sewage  difficulty,  so  Jar  oj)  it  ia  a sanitary  difficulty.  This 
being  so,  it  ia  evident  that  tlie  importance  of  the  more  or 
less  purely  economical  question — how  are  we  to  intercept 
or  dispose  of  the  sewage?’ — although  actually  great,  is 
relatively  iuaiguitieant.’’ 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Honeyman’s  own.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  the  subject  of  most  interest 
of  late,  in  a sanitary  riew,  as  respects  sewage, 
is  its  relationship  to  typhoid  fever;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  it  is  not  so  much  “the  gaseous 
or  volatile  part”  of  the  sewage  in  any  special 
sense,  with  which  we  have  to  deal  iu  that  “ sani- 
tary difficulty,”  as  with  the  impregnation  of 
water  by  sewage  itself,  and  especially  by  the 
excreta  from  typhoid  patients,  particularly  in 
v\-ater  supply  from  wells. 


• On  the  Drainage  of  Glasgow,  with  Special  Ecfcrenco 
to  the  Disinfection  of  Sewage,  the  Ventilation  of  Sewers, 
and  the  Trapping  of  Ilouac-drains.  By  John  Honeyman" 
Architect.  Glasgow : Macnab.  1873. 
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Vestibule. 

Ticket-office. 

First-class  entrance. 

Second-class  entrance. 
Superintendent’s  office. 

Women’s  entrance. 
Shampooing-room. 

Women’s  second-class  waiting-room. 
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10.  Women’s  first-class  waiting-room. 
H.  Women’s  first-class  private  baths. 

12.  Ladies'  swimming-bath. 

13.  Men's  first-class  waiting-room. 

11.  Men’s  first-class  swimming-bath. 
15.  Men's  first-class  private  baths. 

HI.  Men’s  second-class  waiting-room. 

Men's  second-class  private  baths. 
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19.  Men’s  second-class  swimming-batb. 

20.  Third-class  entrance. 

21.  Men's  third-class  waiting-room. 

22.  Men's  third-class  swimming-bath. 

23.  Corridor. 

24.  Boiler-house. 

25.  Engineer’s  shop. 

28.  Lobby. 

27.  Waiting-room. 


Women’s  second-class  private  baths.  [ 18.  Men’s  second-class  waiting. 

PADDINGTON  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES. Plan  of  Gnuml  Floor. 


28.  Wasbhonse. 

29.  Watbing-lrays. 

30.  Drying-closeis. 

31.  House  laundry, 

32.  Engineer's  living-room. 

33.  Turd. 

34.  Space  available  for  Turkish  baths, 

35.  Space  available  for  gj  mnasium. 
38.  Closets. 


PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES  FOR  THE  PARISH  OF  PADDINGTON, Me.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  Architect. 
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PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES  POE 
THE  PARISH  OF  PADDINGTON. 

In  the  month  of  Jaly,  1873,  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  Act  for  the  Erection 
of  Baths  and  Washhouses  for  the  Parish  of 
Paddington,  invited  nine  arohitects  to  submit 
designs  for  the  proposed  building. 

Eight  sets  of  drawings,  to  which  we  referred 
at  the  time,*  were  received  in  response  to  the 
invitation,  and  of  these  the  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  the  design  forming  the  subject  of  our 
illnstrations. 

The  building  occupies  an  area  of  ground  lying 
between  Queeu’s-road  and  Douglas-plaoe,  Bays, 
water,  having  a frontage  of  150  ft.,  by  a maxi- 
mum  depth  of  250  ft.  The  front  external  wall, 
next  the  Queeu’s-road,  is  set  back  12  ft.,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Building  Act,  in  respect 
to  the  lino  of  street  frontage. 

The  entrance  to  the  first  and  second  class 
swimming-baths,  to  the  private  baths,  and  to 
the  ladies’  swimming-bath  is  in  the  Queen’s- 
roatl.  The  third-class  swimming-bath  and  the 
washhouse  are  approached  from  Donglas-place. 
Space  is  reserved  on  the  ground. floor  for  Turkish 
or  hot-air  baths,  and  for  a gymnasium,  should 
their  erection  at  any  future  time  be  deter- 
mined on. 

The  keynote  of  the  design  is  the  position  of 
the  men’s  first-class  swimming-bath.  As  it  is 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  various 
departments  into  which  the  establishment  is 
divided,  it  occupies,  so  to  speak,  the  place  of 
honour,— the  centre  of  the  site, — the  other 
buildings  being  grouped  in  respect  to  the  same 
in  such  positions  as  their  relative  importance 
and  uses  would  suggest. 

This  bath  is  90  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  and 
will  hold,  when'filled,  100,000  gallons  of  water. 
It  will  bo  provided  with  fifty  boxes  for  bathers, 
and  will  have  a spring-board  at  its  eastern  end, 
and  an  ornamental  fountain  at  its  other  ex- 
tremity. 

The  men’s  second  and  third  class  swimming- 
baths  are  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  first-class 
swimming-bath,  end  to  end,  and  are  each  70  ft. 
long  by  30  ft.  wide,  provided  with  forty  boxes 
for  bathers. 

The  ladies’  swimming-bath  is  45  ft.  long  by 
36  ft.  wide,  and  is  fitted  up  with  a dozen  dressing- 
bo.xos.  Each  class  of  bathers  is  provided  with  a 
separate  waiting-room,  with  the  necessary  water- 
closet  and  other  accommodation.  The  whole 
of  the  swimming-baths  are  lighted  from  the 
roof. 

The  private  baths  are  in  square  compartmentsj 
made  of  slate,  the  first  class  being  7 ft.  long  by 
G ft.  wide;  the  second  class  being  6 ft.  square. 
It  is  proposed  to  enamel  the  slate  partitions 
dividing  the  first-class  baths,  but  simply  to  oil 
those  of  the  second  class.  The  fii-st-olass  baths 
will  bo  made  of  porcelain,  the  second  of  copper 
japanned. 

The  washhouse  is  75  ft.  long  by  ‘iO  ft.  wide,  sub- 
divided  into  groups  of  compartments,  and  imme- 
diately adjoining  are  the  ironing-room  and 
house  laundry.  A residence  for  the  engineer  in 
charge  and  a smith’s  shop  are  also  provided.  It 
should  be  noted  that  provision  has  been  made  to 
enable  the  engineer  and  other  oflicials  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  establish- 
ment without  going  into  the  open  air. 

The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  a board-room, 
clerk’s  office,  and  superintendent’s  apartments  ; 
and  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor  will  be  used 
as  bed-rooms  only. 

The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  Italian, 
the  materials  employed  in  the  front  elevation 
being  white  Suffolk  bricks  and  Portland  stone. 

The  whole  of  tho  works  embraced  in  the 
builidngs  are  being  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Eikington,  of  Golden-lane,  whose  contract 
amounted  to  22,5951.  The  boilers,  machinery, 
hot  and  cold  water  pipes,  laundry,  and  bath- 
fittings  have  been  provided  by  Messrs.  J.  & F. 
May,  engineers,  of  High  Holbom.  The  carving 
in  the  front  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Almond.  The 
architect’s  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  James 
Abbott,  and  Mr.  Raymenfc  represents  the  con- 
tractor. The  works  are  being  executed  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lewis  H. 
Isaacs,  architect,  of  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray’s 
Inn. 

The  buildings  are  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  it  is  expected  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Paddington  will  be  enabled  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  many  advantages  this  establishment 
will  afford  them,  early  in  the  present  j’ear. 

• See  Tol.  XXI,,  p.  1020. 


THE  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  LOCAL 
MUSEUMS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

On  the  21ab  instant,  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  as 
president  of  the  Birmingham  School  of  Art  for 
the  year,  delivered  an  address  in  the  Town-hall 
there.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said  : — Schools  of 
science  and  art  instruct  chiefly  the  j’oung,  but 
museums  can  instruct  both  young  and  old. 
They  illustrate  the  studies  of  youth  if  properly 
administered,  and  give  lessons  to  manhood  and 
old  age  which  it  will  consent  to  receive  in  no 
other  way.  They  are  temples  where  all  can  worship 
in  harmony;  they  teach  good  habits  of  order,  and 
cleanliness,  and  politeness,  and  make  every  one 
feel  that  ho  has  a possession  in  the  common, 
wealth.  Museums  are  antidotes  to  brutality  and 
vice. 

As  tho  works  of  nature  abound  in  every 
district,  so  every  local  museum  should  have  a 
division  representing  the  natural  history  of  the 
district — every  object  so  clearly  labelled  that  a 
child  of  five  years  of  age  might  understand  it. 
Such  a museum,  too,  should  have  its  division 
of  typical  objects,  illustrating  chemistry  and 
physics.  If  the  musenm  be  one  of  a manufac- 
taring  town,  it  ought  to  have  a division  affording 
useful  illustrations  of  past  and  present  works  of 
industry  special  to  it.  All  these  divisions  are 
comparatively  easy  to  form. 

The  division  of  Fine  Arts  is  not  so  easy.  A 
top-lighted  special  gallery  must  be  provided  by 
the  locality.  It  is  indispensable  for  seeing 
pictures  properly.  Every  district  has  pictures 
which  can  be  borrowed,  and  it  will  obtain 
bequests  ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a supply  of 
very  line  pictures,  or  very  fine  objects  of  art, 
without  co-operating  with  the  State,  even  in  a 
wealthy,  populous  town  like  Birmingham.  There 
is  nob  in  the  world  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
Raffae’.les,  or  Titians,  or  Vandykes,  or  Reynoldses, 
or  Mulreadys,  to  bo  had  even  for  money.  You 
cannot  get  them  as  a permanent  possession.  But, 
if  Birmingham  will  co-operate  with  the  State, 
and  nob  stand  aloof  as  though  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  Heptarchy  and  part  of  Mercia,  it  can 
borrow  them  from  one  central  museum  at  least, 
and  in  due  time  will  be  able  to  borrow  them  from 
ocher  collections  in  the  metropolis.  And  it  is 
more  useful  for  study  that  you  should  have  a 
succession  of  fine  pictures,  rather  than  one  per- 
maneut  collection  of  a few,  never  changing. 
With  pictures  as  with  other  things,  variety  is 
charming  and  attractive.  Again,  you  cannot 
get  an  Elgin  marble,  or  a Uenits  di  Milo,  but 
you  can  have  what  is  quite  as  good  for  study, 
namely,  casts  of  them.  You  cannot  have  the 
Queen’s  plate  itself  from  Windsor,  or  the  regalia 
from  the  Tower,  or  the  Ghiberti  gates  from 
Florence,  or  tho  bronze  doors  from  HUdesheim  ; 
but  electrotypes  give  you  them,  and  they  hardly 
differ  from  the  priceless  and  unobtainable 
originals. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  Birmingham 
and  every  largo  town  to  send  its  emissary  over 
the  world  to  try  and  get  copies  of  such  objects. 
And  be  would  often  be  baffled  in  his  attempts. 
But  if  you  co-eperate  with  the  State  you  get 
them  ; and  to  induce  you  to  have  them,  you  get 
them  at  half  the  prime  coat. 

For  its  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  the 
municipality  must  be  responsible  for  all  kinds  of 
local  management,  suitable  premises,  cleanliness, 
order,  &o. ; and  when  these  have  been  secured, 
the  individual  must  do  bis  part  by  paying  the 
fee  for  entrance. 

Because  museums,  I think,  should  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  individual  in  their  main- 
tenance. Tho  cost  of  the  museum  must  be 
defrayed  somehow.  Whatever  may  be  said  for 
free  compulsory  primary  education,  I think  pay. 
ment  in  all  matters  of  aeoondaiy  and  technical 
education,  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
made  compulsory,  should  be  paid  for,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  individual  that  uses  the  museum  or 
school.  The  fee  may  be  only  Id.,  but  I advocate 
Id.  fee  for  everybody’s  admission.  This  prin. 
ciple  of  contribution  has  been  successfully  tried 
for  eighteen  months  at  the  Nottingham  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art.  The  working  e.xpenseshave 
been  wholly  met  by  it,  and  there  is  a balance  at 
the  bankers.  The  Museums  Act  enforces  free 
admission ; I think  it  ought  to  allow  munici- 
palities to  make  a charge.  Such  has  been  the 
success  of  the  Nottingham  Museum,  that 
Nottingham  Castle,  which  was  burnt  down  in 
the  Reform  riots  of  1830,  is  to  be  restored  and 
made  into  a Midland  Counties  Museum — showing 
itself  high  above  the  plains  as  a beacon  of  pro- 
gress and  civilisation. 

I will  now  attempt  to  place  before  you 


what  I conceive  to  be  the  functions  and  organi- 
sation of  parent  or  central  museums.  As  they 
must  be  supported  by  taxation  drawn  from  the 
whole  country,  I contend  that  they  must  be  at 
the  service  of  the  whole  country,  which  should 
derive  all  the  benefit  from  them  that  is  prac- 
ticable.  I repudiate  altogether  the  notion  that 
they  are  metropolitan  institutions.  They  are  no 
more  metropolitan  than  the  Court  of  Chancery 
is  a metropolitan  institution.  As  central  stores 
they  must  bo  placed  somewhere,  and  they  are 
placed  in  the  metropolis  because,  whilst  serving 
the  purposes  of  the  whole  country,  they  may 
also  bo  consulted  there  by  the  greatest  number 
of  persons.  Excepting  very  bulky  objects,  and 
works  of  art  of  tho  rarest  and  most  ex- 
ceptional character,  I know  of  none  which  may 
not  from  time  to  time  bo  circulated,  under 
])roper  regulations,  to  populous  places  like 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Bristol,  &c.  Indeed] 
every  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  makes 
proper  accommodation  should  have  its  claims  for 
loans  of  objects  duly  attended  to.  Since  1857 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  has  circulated, 
not  only  examples,  books,  &c.,  to  any  School  of 
Art  that  has  applied  for  them,  but  it  has  con- 
tributed to  more  than  130  local  e.xhibitions, 
which  have  been  visited  by  just  4,000,000  of 
persons,  who  have  contributed  above  86,000L 

Much  more  could  have  been  done  if  other 
national  collections  had  been  made  available  for 
circulation,  such’  as  tboseof  the  British  Museum 
and  National  Gallery.  I say,  advisedly,  both 
these  institutions  are  suffocated  with  a plethora 
of  possessions  which  they  cannot  properly  ex- 
hibit, and  they  will  nob  allow  the  country  to 
share  in.  And  why  ? Because  they  are  managed 
by  irresponsible  Boards,  which  .Jeremy  Benthani 
called  “ screens.”  Behind  these  Boards  Parlia- 
ment  is  unable  to  fix  personal  responsibility; 
and  they  defy  all  public  wishes. 

Having  regard  to  popular  demands,  to  the 
growing  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  e.xceeding  profitableness  of  judicious 
investments  in  objects,  especially  of  fine  art,  I 
will  say,  with  all  the  force  I can,  that  the  public 
expenditure  has  been  niggardly,  imprudent,  and 
impolitic.  \Ve  have  wasted  millions,  and  failed 
to  invest  even  thousands. 

It  is  notorious  that  iu  late  years  the  prices  of 
works  of  fine  art  have  increased,  and  are  still 
increasing.  Private  collectors  of  works  of  art  in 
this  country,  who  have  bought  with  caution  and 
judgment,  have  made  most  profitable  invest- 
ments. In  1860,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Hope,  a 
millionaire,  informed  a Committee  of  the  Houso 
of  Commons  that  he  was  willing  to  take  thc 
whule  purchases  of  the  Kensington  Museum  at 
the  price  which  had  been  paid  for  them,  adding 
to  the  price  a handsome  per-centage  as  profiri 
At  the  present  time,  I believe,  the  whole  collec- 
tions would  fetch  in  the  market  double  the 
amount  paid  for  them,  whilst  some  objects 
would  realise  ten  times  the  sum  paid  for  them. 

In  1862,  the  national  income  was  69,000,000?. 
Notwithstanding  large  remissions  of  taxation  it 
has  increased  to  76,000,000?.  in  1873.  In  1862, 
for  purchases  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
being  the  only  storehouse  for  circulation  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  Parliament  voted  for  the  pur- 
chase of  works  of  science  and  art  the  sura  of 
16,800?. ; whilst  in  1873,  when  thS  revenue  hacl 
increased  so  largely,  and  the  demand  for  works 
of  art  as  well,  the  amount  for  national  invest- 
ments iu  works  of  science  and  art  has  actually 
been  reduced  to  13,000?. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  on  one  occasion,  proved 
that  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  decorative 
manufactures  had  augmented  in  greater  propoi'- 
tion  than  for  manufactures  into  which  tine  art 
did  not  enter.  Political  economy  has  hitherto 
had  little  effect  in  regulating  wise  and  prudent 
investment.  I wish  Governments  would  believo 
in  the  Scriptures.  They  teach  us  that  “there 
is  that  soattereth  and  yet  inci'easett’,  and  there 
is  that  withholdeth  and  it  teudeth  to  poverty.” 

I wish  they  would  also  heed  tha't  account  of  the' 
unprofitable  steward,  who  hid  his  master’s 
talent,  and,  for  his  mistake,  was  oast  out  whero 
there  was  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

I think  it  would  be  justifiable  and  prudent 
that  the  constituencies  should  call  upon  Parlia- 
ment to  invest  at  least  100,000?.  annually  iu 
judicious  expenditure  iu  the  purchase  of  illus- 
trations  of  science  and  art.  It  would  be  only  the 
third  of  a penny  in  each  pound  sterling  of 
national  expenditure.  It  would  not  be  very 
crippKng  to  the  administration  of  a Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  insist,  “ for  every  pound  we 
give  you  as  a tax  ofi  our  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,. 
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yoQ  shall  put  aside  and  invest,  not  spend  as  upon 
ffunpowder,  a penny  in  works  of  science  and 
art.”  The  national  debt  would  be  paid  off  all 
the  sooner. 

The  national  museums  of  science,  such  as  the 
natural  history  division  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  collections  of  mechanical  science  and 
inventions  miscalled  the  Patent  Museum,  should 
be  in  alliance  with  all  local  museums  and  schools 
for  science.  They  should  collect  the  best  models 
for  teaching;  they  should  form  small  typical 
collections  of  objects,  to  be  lent  or  to  be  pur- 
chased. All  superfluities  should  be  circulated. 
So  with  works  of  fine  art.  All  the  national 
museums  possessing  works  of  fine  art,  especially 
the  National  Gallery,  should  circulate  to  local 
museums  and  schools  of  art  all  superfluities,  and 
there  are  heaps  of  them.  So  heaped  are  the 
superfluous  treasures  at  tbe  British  Museum, 
and  hidden,  that  it  has  become,  in  the  words  of 
the  modern  Jeremiah,  our  great  Carlyle,  “little 
better  than  a continent  of  dung.’’ 

I have  already  said  that  original  works  of  the 
highest  art  are  hard  to  be  obtained.  For  all 
purposes  of  general  public  instruction  good 
copies  serve  equally  well.  Buy  originals  if  you 
can  ; but  there  are  some  originals  which  cannot 
be  booght,  and  of  which  copies  ought  to  be 
made.  A m'oderate  annual  expenditure  would 
enable  students  of  the  schools  of  art  to  go 
abroad  and  copy  such  works  as  Titian’s 
“ Assumption  of  the  Virgin,”  at  Venice ; Fra 
Beato’s  frescoes,  at  Florence  ; Giotto’s  frescoes, 
at  Padua.”  This  country  ought  to  have  two 
chronological  series  illustrating  the  art  of  paint- 
ing of  all  countries  and  ages,  one  being  for  circu- 
latioD,  accompanied  by  a lecturer ; and  the 
making  such  copies,  for  the  benefit  of  all  local 
schools,  should  be  the  work  of  a branch  of  the 
Art  Training  School.  The  making  copies  of 
works  of  sculpture,  by  means  of  electrotyping 
and  other  methods,  is  comparatively  easy.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  persuade  the  possessors  to 
allow  the  copy  to  be  made.  Casts,  thanks  to  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  especially,  have  been  brought 
even  from  the  jungles  of  India;  and  for  a very 
moderate  sum  you  might  have  casts  at  Aston 
Hall  which  would  teach  what  India  and  Indian 
art  is  better  than  writings  and  talkings  for  a 
thousand  years. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  18G7,  with  a view 
of  smoothing  away  difficulties  in  obtaining  per- 
mission  to  make  copies,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
interested  himself  in  forming  an  international 
convention  with  the  princes  throughout  Europe. 
France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Hesse,  Italy,  Austria, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Saxony,  Belgium,  and 
Denmai-k,  all  joined  it.  It  was  a real  holy 
alliance.  Although  the  funds  for  reproductions 
have  been  too  small  to  do  much,  copies  of  many 
important  works  have  been  obtained  for  the  use 
of  Birmingham  and  other  places,  and  foundations 
have  been  laid  for  a wide  action  as  soon  as  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament  shall  recognise  the  policy 
of  entering  upon  it. 

In  concluding,  the  speaker  said,— let  me  apply 
these  general  observations  to  Birmingham. 
Acting  on  the  principles  I have  submitted  to 
you,  Birmingham,  I hope,  will  possess  fully- 
developed  municipal  institutions  for  promoting 
museums  of  science  and  art.  The  corporation 
already  has  begun  the  work.  In  the  town  there 
should  be  the  picture  and  sculpture  gallery, 
drawing  its  supplies  from  the  National  Gallery 
and  British  Museum ; there  should  be  the 
museum  of  industrial  art,  in  connexion  with  the 
South  Kensington  Museum ; there  should  be  the 
School  of  Music  in  alliance  with  the  National 
Training  School  of  Music,— all  these  lighted  up 
and  open  in  the  evening.  In  the  suburbs  should 
be  a museum,  being  head-quarters  of  natural 
history,  which  wants  great  space,  and  it  should 
derive  all  possible  advantages  from  the  stores 
and  experience  of  the  British  Museum.  That 
noble  specimen  of  old  English  domestic  archi- 
tecture, Aston  Hall,  shonld  be  a sort  ofHfitel  de 
Cluny,  and  a loan  museum  for  English  furniture 
and  architecture,  to  be  oollected  from  the  mid- 
land counties.  The  Corporation  will  maintam 
the  structures,  the  State  should  help  with 
objects,  and  the  people  with  their  pence. 
Ooght  it  not  be  the  pride  of  Birmingham  to 
possess  in  the  highest  perfection  such  instru- 
ments  for  educating  and  civilising  its  people  ? 


Protection  from  Pire. — A number  of  tell- 
tale clocks  are  about  to  be  placed  in  the  Great 
Midland  Hotel  at  St.  Pancras,  to  ensure  the 
attention  of  the  watchmen.  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Derby,  is  the  maker  of  them. 


HOUSES  IN  REFERENCE  TO  SANITARY 

AND  ARTISTIC  REQUIREMENTS. 

At  the  Belfast  Architectural  Association  Dr. 
Henry  MacCormac  read  a paper  on  this  subject. 
After  speaking  of  air,  water,  sewage,  and  light, 
he  said,  in  clothing  we  bear,  so  to  speak,  a port- 
able  climate  along  with  us;  hot  no  amount  of 
coverings  in  these  regions  at  least  suffices  without 
a fire.  Fireplaces,  however,  as  commonly  con- 
structed, are  not  sufficient.  The  hole  in  the  wall 
does  not  adequately  heat  our  houses,  and  the 
waste  of  fuel  is  extreme.  A broad  tile  laid 
properly  over  the  fire,  I find,  goes  far  to  arrest 
the  radiation  upwards,  radiating  the  heat,  in  fact, 
back  ; but,  otherwise,  the  “ hole  ” sends  most  of 
the  heat  up  the  chimney  instead  of  into  the 
room.  Commonly  the  fire  is  burning  and  blazing 
to  excess,  or  else  it  is  half  lighted,  at  once  com- 
fortless and  miserable.  Reflecting  on  the  matter, 

I have  myself  devised  a fireplace,  partly  founded 
on  one  introduced  200  years  ago  by  Cardinal 
Polignac,  described  by  Beman  & Edwards,  and 
recently  re-introduced  by  Captain  Galton,  with, 
however,  important  additions  and  modifications 
of  my  own.  I laid  the  matter  several  years 
ago  before  Mr.  Grissell,  builder  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  and 
some  others  as  well.  My  fireplace  economises 
fuel,  warms  the  room,  and  promotes  ventilation 
as  well.  Imagine  an  ordinary,  or,  preferably,  a 
stove  grate  then  advancing  well  into  the  apart- 
ment, coated  or  covered  with  majolica,  porcelain, 
marble,  or  some  less  costly  material,  immediately 
over  the  commoner  tiles  which  are  next  the  fire. 
The  bars  are  straight  and  low,  while  the  back  of 
the  fireplace  is  of  iron,  but  say  copper  as  a much 
better  conducting  material.  Behind  the  fire,  and 
extending  some  way  up  the  smoke-duct,  is  a hot 
chamber,  which  admits  air  by  drains  of  euffi- 
ciently  ample  section  from  outside  the  house, 
which  air,  when  heated,  is  discharged  by  valvular 
openings  of  equal  section  into  the  apartment. 

A door  glazed  with  glass  or  talc,  single  or  double, 
sliding  on  wheels  or  hinged,  subsists  before  the 
fire.  One  of  the  fireplace  jambs  is  made  hollow 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
opening  above  shall  he  covered  by  the  ornamental 
cornice,  while  the  aperture  in  the  hearth  or  fire- 
place below  is  managed  in  such  wise  as  to  supply, 
when  the  door  or  doors  are  closed,  the  fire  with 
the  deteriorated  atmosphere  of  the  chamber. 
When  the  fire-door,  indeed,  is  closed,  the  heated 
air  from  the  hot  chamber  behind  the  fire  enters 
the  room  pari  passu  with  the  consumption  of  the 
fouled  air  derived  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 
In  an  ordinary  open  grate  40  cubic  feet  or  so  of 
air  pass,  it  is  calculated,  each  minute  into  the 
chimney,  hut  in  the  fireplace  which  I have 
described  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity,  if  desired 
and  permitted,  may,  I calculate,  be  transmitted. 
The  heated  air,  in  other  respects,  may  be  suf- 
fered  to  escape  at  pleasure,  either  directly  from 
the  hot-air  chamber  or  from  tubes  running  along 
the  base  of  the  apartment.  A fireplace  of  this 
description  would  meet,  I submit,  every  artistic 
and  economic  requirement.  It  would  at  once 
secure  ventilation,  supply  warmth,  and  show  a 
cheerful  fire,  with  results  which  no  other  grate 
ever  yet  has  sufficed  to  realise. 

Convenience  assuredly  ought  to  be  studied  in 
onr  mansions.  No  stair-step,  for  example, 
should  have  a rise  of  more  than  5 in.,  while 
houses,  as  on  the  French  or  Scottish  plan,  might 
be  constructed  so  as  to  yield  ample  accommo- 
dation  on  a single  floor.  No  dwelling,  either, 
should  be  erected  (municipalities  should  see  to 
it)  that  did  not  meet  at  least  the  elementary 
requirements  of  human  health  and  dignity.  In 
the  very  humblest  dwelling  there  ought  to  be  a 
decent  kitchen,  which  might  also  be  a living- 
room,  with  offices,  a minimum  of  three  bed- 
rooms, one  for  the  parents,  the  others  for  the 
youths  and  maidens  of  the  family,  with  every 
adequate  provisioo  for  beating,  lighting,  and 
ventilating.  The  ground-fioor  rafters  must  not 
be  placed  over  the  naked  earth,  but  effectively 
severed  from  it,  so  that  neither  emanations  from 
the  soil,  nor  damp,  nor  the  incursion  of  vermin 
should  be  so  much  as  possible.  The  walls  ought 
to  bo  made  quite  impervious  to  moisture,  and 
otherwise  built  so  substantially  as  not  to  shake 
with  the  wind  or  tremble  with  the  casual  tread. 
A model  should  be  erected,  and  builders  and 
contractors  constrained  to  come  up  to  it.  At 
the  same  time,  all  extant  buildings,  unfitted  by 
reason  of  age  or  faultiness  for  proper  use  and 
occupancy,  due  notice  being  given,  should 
undergo  imperative  reconstruction.  But  iu  any 
and  every  case  the  building  must  be  rendered 
fireproof.  It  is,  indeed,  the  antithesis  of  all 


convenience  that  people  should  be  liable  to  be 
burnt  alive.  Frightful  casualties  are  of  incessant 
occurrence,  casualties  which  are  at  once  the 
opprobrium  and  the  condemnation  of  existing 
modes  of  constrnction.  Whatever  be  the  style 
adopted,  our  towns  ought  to  be  rendered  beau- 
tiful. 

Green  trees  I would  have  growing  in  every 
thoroughfare,  pictures  hung  in  every  dwell- 
ing, busts  or  statues  recessed  in  every  wall.  In 
respect  of  scnlptare  and  architecture,  I greatly 
prefer  the  Italian  style  myself,  with  its  balus- 
trades, arcades,  and  campaniles;  but  I am  free 
to  confess  that  I have  seen  Italian  structures  or 
what  were  so  misnamed,  excessively  ugly,  and 
structures  perfectly  beautiful  that  were  notitalian 
at  all.  Let  each  erection,  then, be  at  leastgood  and 
sufficient,  and,  if  only  it  may  be,  beautiful  also. 
Why  must  houses  be/acsiniiles  of  each  other, 
interminable  rowa  of  unmitigable  ugliness  ? If 
I had  my  will,  I would  have  no  two  absolutely 
alike,  but  different  from  each  other,  as  are  the 
lily  and  the  rose,  each  perfect,  and  each  beauti- 
ful. 

Ui'ser  Dim  should  be  our  motto  here,  as  in 
everything  else,  for  in  God  resides  all  beauty. 
No  single  elevation  ought  to  be  raised  without 
the  aid  of  a competent  constructor — a man  of 
real  taste,  refinement,  and  skill ; in  short,  an 
architect.  But  houses  in  thousands,  nay,  tens  of 
thousands,  are  run  up,  to  use  the  patent  phrase, 
by  persons  who,  because  they  happen  to  know 
how  to  lay  a brick,  or  plant  a rafter  or  a joist, 
imagine  themselves  equal  to  every  artistic  re- 
quirement. A builder,  I freely  admit,  may  be 
most  able,  intelligent,  and  industrious,  but  he  is 
not,  therefore,  an  architect — is  he  ? Every  one 
ought  to  stand  upon  his  calling.  We  do  not 
require  a gardener  to  draw  up  an  outline  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  an  apothecary  to  set  forth 
the  practice  of  medicine,  or  expect  a man  before 
the  mast  to  sail  ships  across  the  seas.  The 
builder  may  fitly  execute,  but  it  is  the  master, 
the  architect’s  part  to  plan.  At  the  same  time,  the 
youngarehitect,l8ubmit, while  he  has  his  Vignola 
at  his  finger-ends,  ought  to  be  practically  con- 
versant with  all  his  materials,  and  not  be  led 
away  by  the  mendicant  idea  that  outlay  merely 
and  art  are  one.  The  humblest,  most  inexpen. 
sive  structure  may  be  made  to  evince  a real 
taste,  the  truest  economy. 


CITY  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  CITY  RATES. 

There  was  an  animated  and  somewhat  warm 
discussion  last  week  at  the  meeting  of  Commis- 
sioners  of  Sewers  on  the  question  of  improve- 
ments as  connected  with  local  rates.  The 
Finance  and  Improvement  Committee  recom- 
mended the  declaration  of  a consolidated  rate  of 
7d.  in  the  pound  for  the  half  year,  which  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Bedford,  who  maintained  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  un- 
necessary, inexpedient,  and  unjust.  Referring 
to  the  subject  of  improvements,  he  said  it  was 
a mistake  to  pay  for  large  metropolitan  improve- 
mentsoutof  Cityrates.  They  ought  to  be  paid  for 
by  metropolitan  rates.  In  continuation  he  said 
that  “ they  were  going  mad  on  improvements.” 
He  had  calculated  that  the  line  of  improvements 
that  had  been  laid  down  by  the  engineer  would 
cost  7,000, OOUi.  He  hoped  they  would  agree 
with  him  that  a 6d.  rate  would  be  ample.  'I'he 
great  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  next 
session  would  be  that  of  local  taxation,  and  if  the 
view  of  Mr.  Goschen  were  carried  out  the  cost  of 
improvements  would  be  proportionately  borne  by 
owners  of  property,  who  alone  benefited  by 
them.  He  advised  them  to  wait  the  decision  on 
this  question  before  raising  their  rates,  as  they 
had  ample  funds  to  meet  their  engagements. 
He  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  consolidated 
rate  for  the  half-year  be  6d.  instead  of  7d, 

This  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Deputy 
Hora,  who  endorsed  Mr.  Bedford’s  remarks, 
stating  that  “ they  were  going  improvement  mad, 
and  the  sooner  they  put  a stop  to  some  of  their 
improvements  the  better.”  A public  board,  he 
said,  ought  to  have  no  more  money  than  it  abso- 
lately  required. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  con. 
tended  by  several  members  that  a 6d.  rate  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  their  engagements,  and 
Mr.  Knight  warmly  urged  that  the  Commission 
ought  to  place  some  confidence  in  the  committee, 
and  be  guided  by  their  opinion. 

The  amendment,  however,  on  being  put,  was 
carried  by  a majority  of  nearly  two  to  one,  the 
proposal  of  the  committee  for  the  higher  rate 
.being  thus  defeated,  and  a 6d.  rate  agreed  upon. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


the  central  station  in  ranelagh 

STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

This  station,  the  joint  property  of  the  Hid- 
land,  Great  Northern,  and  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnsliiro  Railway  directors,  acting  as 
the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee,  now  approaches 
completion.  The  directors  forming  the  com- 
mittee have  inspected  the  building,  and  the 
new  line  from  Brunswick  station,  of  which  the 
central  station  is  the  terminus,  with  the  view  of 
making  preparations  for  throwing  the  line  open 
to  the  pnblic.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
central  station,  when  completed,  will  be  that  the 
traveller  by  any  one  of  the  three  lines  with  which 
the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee  are  concerned, 
will  bo  enabled  to  travel  by  train  direct  from 
the  centre  of  the  town.  For  the  following 
particulars  we  are  indebted  to  the  local  Journal. 

The  scheme  for  having  a line  leading  right  into 
the  centre  of  the  town  from  Brunswick  station 
IS  not  of  very  recent  date,  but  in  1870  the  work 
was  begun  in  earnest,  the  contract  for  the  con- 
Btruction  of  the  new  line  and  the  station  being 
in  a competition  let  to  Messrs.  Kirk  & Parry. 

The  new  line  is  about  a mile  and  a half  in 
length  between  the  Ranelagh. street  Terminus 
and  Brunswick  Station.  Between  that  station 
and  tho  St.  James’s  Station— about  half  the 
distance  to  Liverpool— the  line  rune  along  an 
open  cutting,  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to 
Liverpool  being  through  a tunnel,  with  three 
side  openings  and  one  open  cutting  from  above 
lor  ventilation.  The  course  of  the  tunnel  is 
under  Great  George-street,  along  Berry-street, 
and  down  Back  Bold-street.  In  connexion  with 
IS  line  is  a new  line  which  is  being  constructed 
between  Garston  and  Manchester,  and  when  this 
IS  completed  it  is  expected  that  the  distance 
between  the  Central  Station  and  Manchester, 
although  fully  two  miles  more  than  by  the  Lon- 
don  and  North-Westorn  route,  will  be  traversed 
in  leas  time,  and  that  express  trains  will  do  it 
at  the  most  in  forty-fi^e  minutes.  There  will  be 
lewer  junctions  on  this  line  than  on  the  other,  so 
that  speed  will  be  less  frequently  slackened 
whilst  on  the  whole  the  line  will  be  much  more 
level  than  that  from  Lime-street.  The  Sfc 
James  s Station  will  be  sufficiently  commodious 
for  the  large  traffic  which  it  is  sure  to  attract 
besides  being  used  as  the  station  at  which  all 
trains  for  the  central  station  will  call  for  tickets  ' 
to  be  given  up.  It  will  have  a north  and  south 
platform,  each  15  ft.  wide,  and  360  ft.  in  length 
with  several  waiting-rooms.  The  tunnel  between 
the  two  stations  is  laid  with  three  lines  of  rails. 
On  leaving  the  tunnel  towards  tho  terminus, 
these  three  lines  gradually  deploy  out  until, 'at 
the  extreme  north  end  of  tho  central  station, 
there  are  no  less  than  eleven  lines  of  rails, 
running  into  four  platforms— two  of  tho  plat- 
forms  being  single  and  two  of  them  double. 
The  arrival  trains  will  come  to  tho  single 
platforms,  on  the  west  side  of  the  station, 

bH ^ approach  and 
stand.  The  other  two  platforms  will  be  used  for 
the  despatch  of  trains,  and  are  to  the  east 
Rnn%.  • Tfae  longest  platform  is 

800  ft.  m length,  and  the  shortest  about  500  ft. 

Ihe  station  at  present  is  of  a triaugulai-  form. 

triangle  being  bounded 
by  Back  Bold-street,  the  east  side  by 
Ronshaw.  street,  and  tho  north  side  by 
Eanelagh-strecb;  and,  although  tho  shape 
of  the  ground  proved  mconvenient  when  the 
station  was  about  to  bo  roofed  over  it 

turned  out  highly  suitable  for  the  terminus,  as 
It  gave  ample  accommodation  for  a multiplicitv 
ol  hnes  _ a great  desideratum  where  a large 
traffic  exists.  It  is  in  contemplation,  however, 
to  extend  the  station  considerably,  and  the  com- 
mRtoe  have  powers  by  which  to  acquire  the 
whole  of  the  property  on  tlie  south  side  of 
Ranelagh-street,  which  will  very  probably  soon 
be  put  m operation  The  roof  which  now  covers 
the  station  is  160  ft.  m span;  the  rise  from  the 
platform  to  underneath  the  side  of  the  main  rib 
be  ft. ; and  its  total  length  is  670  ft.,  including 
the  continuation  on  the  other  aide  of  Newington 
LncJgo,  the  existence  of  the  latter  having  necea- 
sitated  a break  in  the  structure.  The  roof  is  not 
ot  the  ordinary  truss  construction,  but  the  whole 
ot  the  strama  upon  the  arched  main  ribs, 
which  are  Soft,  apart  from  each  other.  The 
tie-rods  are  of  cruciblo  cast  steel,  3^  in  in 
being  to 

p the  heels  of  the  ribs  from  spreading.  The 
Le-rods  are  looped  up  by  radial  rods  from  the 
nbs  mto  a segmental  shape,  instead  of  being  left 
7°,,  rather  as  they  would  seem  to  do  if 

leit  m a horizontal  position.  Owing  to  the 


absence  of  truss-work,  the  roof  is  extremely 
light  in  appearance,  notwithstanding  that  at 
least  one-half  is  composed  of  boarding.  The 
glass  used  in  its  construction  is  Hartley’s  patent 
rib-glass,  i in.  in  thickness. 

The  buildings  connected  with  the  new  station 
are  of  an  iiTegular  and  somewhat  nondescript 
character.  At  the  terminus  of  the  lino  is  a large 
three-story  building,  1-10  ft.  in  length,  60  ft. 
high,  and  70  ft.  wide.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  a mixture  of  Tuscan  and  Ionic;  but  if  the 
frontage  was  not  hidden  from  view  by  a range 
of  smaller  irregular  buildings,  to  be  used  as 
parcel  offices  and  for  inquiries,  the  view  from 
the  street  would  not  be  at  all  an  unpleasant  one. 
The  basement  floor  of  the  principal  building  will 
be  used  as  a booking-office,  in  which  there  will 
be  seven  windows  for  the  sale  of  tickets,  pas- 
sengers being  at  liberty  to  book  by  one  or  other 
of  the  three  lines  to  which  the  station  jointly 
belongs. 

In  the  new  station  there  will  be  commodious 
waiting-rooms.  The  rooms  upstairs  will  be  used 
as  offices  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  com- 
mittee. First  and  second  class  refreshment- 
rooms  and  a large  dining-room  are  situated  in  a 
building  to  the  east  of  the  booking-office,  and 
quite  apart  from  it.  The  management  of  these 
has  been  entrusted  to  Spiers  &,  Pond.  There 
will  bo  no  hotel  for  the  present,  at  least  in  con- 
nexion with  the  station  ; but  when  the  further 
extensions  anticipated  are  carried  out,  the  com- 
mittee intend  building  one  at  the  corner  of 
Renshaw-street  and  Ranelagh-street,  u]!  to  which 
part  of  the  town  the  station  will  then  extend. 

The  station  will  he  approached  by  four  gate- 
ways from  Ranelagh-street,  each  gateway  bein'» 
20  ft.  wide.  ' b / o 

The  cost  of  the  new  works,  including  the  line 
from  Brunswick  Station,  but  not  the  property 
purchased  by  the  committee  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  these  improvements,  is  estimated  at 
between  300,0001.  and  350,0001.  Tho  whole  of 
the  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
engineering  direction  of  Mr.  John  Fowler  and 
Mr.  Walter  Marr  Brydonej  Mr.  William  Morton 
being  the  resident  engineer. 
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rooms  and  warehouses  in  addition  to  the  shops 
to  the  Oxford-atreet  frontage,  and  several  of 
these  have  already  been  taken.  Amongst  tho 
tenants  are  Messrs.  Potter,  of  South  Molton. 
street,  engineers,  who  have  taken  a portion  of  the 
premises  200  ft.  in  depth  by  -10  ft.  in  width,  for 
the  display  and  sale  of  their  articles  of  manufac- 
ture, which  include  large  and  ornamental  gates, 
doors,  and  so  on.  The  property  has  been  desig- 
nated Sedley.place,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
rental,  including  the  extensive  cellarage  in  th 
basement,  will  be  about  3,0001.  per  annum. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  aud  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Bywatera. 


THE  COMING  EXHIBITION. 

A JfEETiNG  of  the  sub-commitee  for  archi. 
tecture,  building  contrivances  and  materials, 
was  held  at  the  Albert  Hall,  on  the  28th  inat. 
Col.  Galwcy  in  tho  chair ; aud  Col.  Wray,  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  Mr.  W.  Bird, 
Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Eiger,  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  and  Mr. 
Godwin  attending.  Captain  Clayton  acted  as 
secretary.  Various  very  liberal  offers  of  timber, 
iron,  and  other  materials  for  the  contemplated 
series  of  experiments  were  accepted.  The  funds 
for  these  experiments  are  not  yet  assured  ; it  is 
to  bo  hoped  the  societies  appealed  to  will  give 
some  assistance.  A complete  Moorish  house 
will  bo  erected  in  tho  grounds. 

On  the  previous  day  a meeting  of  the  sub- 
committee for  sanitary  apparatus  and  construc- 
tion, was  held  at  the  same  place,— Dr.  Hard- 
wicke  in  the  chair;  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  accommodate  various  exhibitors  of 
processes  for  utilising  sewage,  and  building  in 
concrete.  The  number  of  applioants  for  space 
iu  this  department,  exclusive  of  foreign  exhibitors 
not  yc^’  reported,  is  something  over  sixty.  Appli- 
cations from  manufacturers  and  inventors  would, 
doubtless,  still  receive  attention.  ’ 


BUILDING  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OXFORD 
STREET. 

The  architectural  character  of  that  portion 
of  Oxford-street  near  Now  Bond-street  has 
just  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  a 
block  of  new  buildings  on  a site  which, 
until  recently,  contained  a very  low  class  of  pro- 
perty.  The  lease  of  tho  property  in  question, 
which  belongs  to  the  City,  having  expired,  the 
old  dilapidated  buildings,  and  the  site  upon 
which  they  stood,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Sedley,  of  New  Bond-street.  The  old  buildings 
having  been  demolished,  a new  block  has  been 
erected  on  the  site,  which  occupies  an  area  of 
about  15,000  ft.  The  new  buildings,  which  are 
four  stories  in  height,  front  towards  Oxford- 
street,  and  consist  of  four  large  and  handsome 
shops  on  the  ground-floor.  The  main  portion  of 
the  elevation  above  the  ground-floor  is  faced 
with  patent  red  brick,  the  dressings  and  mould- 
ings  being  in  Portland  cement.  The  great  depth  I 
of  the  premises  admits  of  ample  space  for  show-  ^ 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OP 
ARCHITECTURE. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  tho  members 
was  held  last  Friday  evening,  the  23rd  inst.,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Tarver,  president,  in  tho  chair,  when  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — 
Messrs.  E.  W.  Mountford,  J.  W.  Boucher,  E.  0. 
Burton,  and  F.  J.  Chambers. 

Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice,  secretary,  announced 
that  the  first  visit  of  the  session  was  made  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  17th  inst.,  to  tho  schools 
(on  tho  Prussian  system),  in  Jonson-streefc, 
Stepney,  when  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  by  the  aid 
of  a large  number  of  drawings,  fully  explained 
the  arrangements  and  construction  of  the  build- 
ing ; and  he  now  begged  to  propose  a vote  of 
thanks  to  that  gentleman  for  his  kindness.  Their 
next  visit  would  be  duly  announced  in  the 
Builder, 

Mr.  W.  H.  White,  P.R.I.B.A.,  then  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  present  State  of  Thought  con. 
cerning  Architecture.”  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  he  said  that  the  subject  of  his  address 
was  of  an  important  character ; and  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  so  success- 
fill  as  the  British,  knew  little  about  architecture, 
was  sufficient  proof  to  many  persons  that  the 
true  or  false  appreciation  was  of  no  national 
importance.  But  they  should  learn  to  distin. 
guieh  between  the  genuine  and  the  spurious 
article.  Like  the  modern  freemasons,  they 
revelled  in  tho  semblance  of  mystery,  and  with 
far  less  excuse.  Freemasons  held  secrets  which 
were  not  worth  disclosing,  whilst  architects 
trafficked  in  knowledge  which  it  was  suicidal  to 
keep  secret.  Architects  had  not  the  courage  of 
their  convictions,  and  discredited  in  practice  the 
theoretical  means  of  proving  them  correct.  In 
the  choice  of  a style,  the  would-be  client  had 
only  a little  less  confidence  in  himself  than  iu 
the  practitioner  he  consulted.  He  knew  modem 
architecture  was  based  upon  the  traditions  of  tho 
past  rather  than  tho  experience  of  the  present;  ha 
knew,  too,  that  an  architect  proper  no  lono’er 
existed.  If  he  starved  ho  did  so  by  rules  of  art. 
This  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  architect 
would  matter  but  little  if,  out  of  the  chaos  ot 
architecture,  something  was  transmitted  in  a 
tangible  shape.  Whilst  a touch  of  nature  made 
the  whole  world  kin,  a touch  of  art  seemed  only 
to  divide  them.  Of  the  works  of  art  which  had 
been  practised  throughout  the  last  three  ceii. 
turies,  nothing  survived.  They  bad  restored 
medimval  cathedrals  and  other  works  in  a manner 
which  would  astonish  the  builders  of  them;  but 
in  spite  of  the  resurrection  almost  general 
throughout  the  land,  no  one  was  convinced. 
Gathering  courage  from  despair,  they  had  uc- 
earthed  a mystery.  The  antagonism  existing 
between  engineers  and  architects  was  due  to  the 
ignorant  negation  during  the  last  300  years  of 
that  philosophy  which  alone  could  raise  archi- 
tecture above  the  builder  and  tho  old  cariosity 
dealer.  The  average  client  of  to-day  not  only 
hindered  them,  bat  imposed  upon  them  hia 
taste;  and  an  architect  was  now  thought  to  be 
a luxury  of  commerce,  and  was  known  by  the 
modicum  of  taste  he  possessed,  which,  in  tho 
days  of  Pope,  was  the  curse  of  the  few.  Taste 
was  to  art  what  charity  was  to  religion — they 
both  covered  a multitude  of  sins;  and  taste  was 
the  certain  prey  of  error  or  disaster.  Taste  was 
the  demon  to  whom  tho  practitioner  sacrificed 
himself  when  he  inquired  what  style  his  client 
would  like  to  adopt;  it  encouraged  a trade  in 
forged  antiquities,  and  stimulated  a system  of 
falsity.  That  which  was  known  as  taste  in  art 
would  be  called  an  ugly  name  if  it  were  applied 
to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life.  Modern, 
art  was  seldom  received  in  polite  society,  except 
it  was  attired  in  fancy  costume.  With  regard  to 
the  young  architect,  he  was  entering  life  with 
tho  usual  exalted  views  of  the  position  of  archi- 
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tecbui’e.  Like  everj-body  elsCj  liia  first  object 
was  to  get  some  one  to  employ  him;  and  whatever 
style  of  architecture  he  might  choose  to  adopt 
he  was  prepared  to  execute  his  clients’  wishes  to 
the  best  of  Lis  ability,  for  it  was  a question  of 
commerce.  He  must  be  a good  draughtsman, 
for  his  clients  would  want  to  see  something 
more  than  sketches  ; and  if  he  could  not  cater 
for  them  they  would  go  to  others.  To  architects 
was  partly  due  the  Ritualistic  revival  which  had 
too  long  irritated  the  nation.  Creeds  and  styles 
were  undoubtedly  the  tribute  of  man;  and  by 
many  conscientious  people  they  were  regarded 
from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  The  next 
generation  might  perhaps  be  spared  these 
battles  “ twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledeo.” 
The  so-called  Queen  Anne  revival  should  not  be 
entertained  for  an  instant ; and  there  was  now 
nothing  left  to  bo  called  upon  but  utilitarianism, 
pure  and  simple.  If  they  were  to  fight  engineers 
successfully  it  must  be  done  with  their  own 
weapons.  Architects  had  all  the  materials  at 
their  disposal ; and  buildings  should  bo  erected 
without  superfluous  mouldings  or  elaborate 
decoration.  Was  there  not,  ho  would  ask,  any 
moral  obligation  binding  on  the  practitioner  to 
respect  the  principles  of  architecture  P The 
authors  of  this  last  revival,  knowing  what  was 
inght,  yet  did  wantonly  what  was  wrong.  The 
interests  of  the  greater  number  were  being 
sacrificed  to  the  few.  The  battle  was  to  be 
fonght,  and  the  cause  was  one  of  common  sense. 
The  actual  conditiou  of  the  public  mind  con. 
corning  architecture  was  one  of  confusion, 
perplexity,  and  despair.  The  Government  had 
no  alternative,  and  the  nltra-llediasvalists  and 
the  Queen  Anne  school  were  fully  satisfied  with 
the  condition  of  affairs ; but  he  would,  in  con- 
elusion,  urge  upon  them  to  sot  their  faces  against 
this  Queen  Anne  revival. 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  the  paper  just  read 
suggested  a deal  of  thought,  and  the  writer  pos- 
sessed the  rare  felicity  of  being  able  to  say  bitter 
things  without  any  bitterness.  The  impression 
it  had  left  upon  the  mind  ought  to  be  one  for 
good  ; it  had  attacked  everything,  and  defended 
nothing.  To  members  of  the  Association  it  was 
undoubtedly  instructive.  He  had  been  anarebi. 
teot  for  a great  number  of  years,  and  the  longer 
he  lived  as  an  architect  the  more  dissatisfied  be 
felt  with  the  profession  of  architecture ; it 
seemed  to  him  to  serve  the  practitioner  neither 
one  way  nor  the  other.  It  did  not  produce  a full 
pocket,  nor  command  public  respect ; and  when 
one  was  dead  and  gone,  ho  was  only  laughed  at. 
Even  Sir  Charles  Barry,  probably  the  greatest 
genius  in  the  present  generation,  was  scarcely 
in  his  grave  before  thei'e  was  contention  after 
contention  about  his  great  work  at  Westminster 
upon  questions  of  design ; and  now  a similar 
demonstration,  or  a much  more  demonstrative 
one,  was  taking  place  regarding  what  was 
said  to  be  the  supreme  stylo  of  architecture  and 
excellency.  It  was  of  no  cse  to  design,  for  the 
style  would  go  out  of  fashion  as  well  as  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  confessed  that  the  paper 
was  really  one  difficult  to  criticise.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  they  must  look  at  the  position  of 
matters  and  see  if  they  could  ascertain  in  which 
way  they  stood  artistically.  They  bad  been  bom 
at  an  unfortunate  time  when  the  great  period  of 
artistic  activity  was  going  on  and  there  was  verv 
little  impulse  to  push  them  forward.  They  stood 
there,  with  their  knowledge  and  tastes  formed 
by  thought,  and  it  was  perfectly  absurd  to 
attempt  to  ignore  the  fact  that  they  had  within 
their  reach  the  precedents  of  Roman,  Italian, 
and  Gothic  architecture,  and  they  must  to  a 
certain  extent  use  them.  It  was  perfectly 
possible  to  erect  plain  common-sense  buildings 
without  any  ornaments  at  all,  and  to  make  archi- 
tectural drawings  without  any  ornament;  but 
■there  was  a very  large  amount  of  architecture 
which  must  be  done  with  architectural  effect. 
Men  had  been  artists  before  them,  and  all  they 
could  do  was  to  improve  a little  what  these 
artists  had  laboured  to  do  for  generations  before 
them.  One  of  the  great  architectural  move- 
ments  of  the  present  day, — the  Gothic  revival,  ■ 
reflected  the  kind  of  feeling  which  existed  in  the 
nation ; but  a great  deal  of  it  had  now  gone 
too  far. 

Mr.  Edis  thought  as  to  the  Qneen  Anne  revival 
there  was  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  it ; and  if 
it  had  got  them  out  of  the  stucco  work,  or  pseudo- 
Classic  work,  he,  for  one,  would  be  thankful.  The 
School  Board  were  doing  a great  deal  of  good  ; 
they  had  insisted,  in  the  designs  for  new  schools, 
upon  having  only  plain  buildings  without  any 
ornaments. 


Mr.  Phene  Spiers  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
a natural  craving  of  the  human  race  to  have 
ornament  of  some  form ; every  architectural 
nation  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  faults  which 
Mr.  White  had  condemned.  Architecture  was 
not  imitative,  it  was  creative;  and  those  who 
copied  one  material  did  it  with  the  idea  of 
imitating,  but  they  were  creating  certain  forms 
of  bailding.  Ho  would  recommend  the  members 
to  study  the  principles  of  architecture  laid  down 
in  M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  dictionary. 

Mr.  Armstrong  contended  that  very  few  houses 
were  built  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  clients. 
Elaborate  ornaments  placed  outside  houses  only 
increased  the  expense ; and  if  architects  would 
endeavour  to  make  buildings  more  plain  and 
useful  they  would  be  more  successful. 

Mr.  S.  Eiint  Clarkson  said  that  architects  were 
blamed  for  that  which  they  were  not  thoroughly  re- 
sponsiblefor;  and  this  was  fully'exemplified  inthe 
building  of  churches,  for  the  Church  of  England, 
as  a body,  did  not  know  the  style  in  which  they 
wanted  churches  built.  He  would  recommend 
architects  to  do  the  beat  they  could,  and  not  be 
led  away;  and  to  respect  their  principles,  and 
admire  and  follow  out,  as  best  they  could,  what 
was  high,  noble,  and  thoroughly  pure  in  archi- 
tecture. 

The  president  said,  with  regard  to  the  Queen 
Anne  revival,  that  while  it  lived  it  was  a living 
style,  and  was  a progressive  style  while  it  lasted. 
In  reverting  to  it,  then,  they  were  reverting  to 
a living  style.  As  far  as  construction  was  con- 
cerned, they  appeared  to  be  returning  to  it ; but 
it  was  a mistake  to  revert  to  poor  mouldings 
when  they  had  better  at  their  command. 


the  vessel  to  the  nearest  in  the  row,  who  ex- 
changed it  for  the  empty  bowl  of  the  next,  and 
the  blood  was  thus  handed  on  to  the  last  of  the 
rank,  who  dashed  it  on  the  foundation  of  the 
altar. 

The  exact  point  lies  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
mischna  in  question,  “ and  the  vessels  had  no 
stands,  lest  they  should  set  them  down,  and  the 
blood  might  coagulate.”  Bartenora  remarks  on 
this,  that  the  vessels  in  question  were  wide 
above,  and  narrow  below,  and  that  they  were  so 
formed  that  they  could  not  stand,  lest  the 
priests,  when  the  sacrifices  were  numerous, 
might  set  one  on  the  ground,  and  forget  it,  so  that 
the  blood  should  coagulate  aud  become  unfit 
for  aspersion. 

The  blood  in  this  case  was  cast  from  the  bowl, 
and  not  from  the  finger  of  the  priest.  This 
latter  mode  of  aspersion  was  only  practised  in 
the  case  of  the  sin  offering. 

Fk.vncis  E.  Condee. 


SURVETORSHIPS. 

The  Marylcbone  Vestry -have  resolved  to  issue 
advercisoments  for  asurveyor,  at  6001.  per  annum. 

Mr.  James  Hall,  assistant  borough  surveyor, 

Tynemouth,  has  been  unanimously  elected  sur- 
veyor to  the  South  Stockton  Local  Board.  There 
were  ninety-six  applicants  for  the  appointment. 

The  Sheffield  Highway  and  Improvement 

Committees  have  reduced  the  list  of  candidates  for 
the  borough  survoyorship  to  the  following  six  : — 
Mr.  P.  B.  Coglilan,  civil  engineer,  Margate;  Mr. 
J.  Bryson,  assistant  borough  engineer,  New- 
castle;  Mr.  R.  Vawswer,  borough  surveyor, 
Warrington  ; Mr.  W.  H.  Lancaster,  chief  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Holmes;  Mr.  J.  Pagan,  assistant  in 
the  highway  office;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Monks,  sur- 
veyor, Broomhill.  At  another  meeting  each  of 
these  candidates  will  have  an  interview  with 
the  committees,  and  the  Hat  will  then  be  farther 
reduced  to  three,  and  from  these  the  council  will 

make  a final  selection. A special  meeting  of 

the  Rugby  Board  was  held  last  week,  to  receive 
the  resignation  of  the  surveyor,  Mr.  Palmer, 
who  has  accepted  an  appointment  at  Great 
Malvern.  The  chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Board, 
said  that  they  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  Mr. 
Palmer,  and  ho  thought  a resolution  should  be 
passed  on  the  subject  at  the  next  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Board. Mr.  John  H.  Swan,  of 

Cannon-street,  has  been  selected  from  a number 
of  candidates  to  fill  the  office  of  surveyor  to 

the  Walthamstow  Local  Board. The  South 

Shields  borough  surveyor  is  Mr.  Matthew  Hall; 
not,  as  recently  stated,  Manhurstall. 


WOOD-WORKING  MACHINERY. 

— Believing  that  yonr  columns  are  always 
open  for  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge, 
may  I beg  for  an  answer  from  one  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  to  the  following  ques- 
tions : — Why  does  not  wood-working  machinery 
pay  as  well  in  England  as  in  the  United  States  ? 
And,  Why  is  it  not  move  in  general  use  P I have 
resided  in  England  during  the  year  18/3,  and 
on  making  inquiries  have  been  surprised  to  find 
that  three-fourths  of  the  work  which  could  be 
done  by  machinery  is  still  done  by  hand ; and 
that  a great  many  employers,  with  large  esta- 
blishments, seem  afraid  to  embark  in  machinery ; 
while  many  who  are  now  using  it  fail  in  making 
it  a success.  Now,  why  is  this  ? I find  that 
everything  connected  with  machinery  is  cheaper 
here  than  in  the  States,— such  as  iron,  coal,  and 
labour  (both  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
and  in  using  it),  and  that  almost  every  quality 
of  pine  for  the  making  of  furniture,  sashes,  doors, 
blinds,  and  joinery  work  in  general,  is  about  the 


_ Vienna  last  year  proved  . 

beyond  a doubt  that  England  leads  tbe  world  in  : 
the  manufacture  of  maebiuery,  and  yet,  in  the  • 
application  of  it,  she  is  a long  way  behind.  I . 
am  aware  the  cry  is  often  raised,  that  tbe  intro-  • 
duction  of  machinery  means  the  reduction  of  ! 
waf'ea;  but  the  fact  that  mechanics  of  all  kinds  = 
are  better  paid  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
than  hei*e,  will,  I think,  sufficiently  disprove  ! 
that.  I think  if  machinery  were  brought  more  ! 
into  general  use,  we  should  see  a great  improve-  . 
ment  in  the  style  and  design  of  furniture,  and  ifc 
would  be  sold  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  at  i 
present ; and  if  used  more  in  joiners’  work  we  ; 
should  see  more  tasty  dwellings  erected  for  the  : 
working  class,  instead  of  the  wretched  hovels  : 
which  bear  that  name,  or  the  prison-looking  ; 
buildings  called  model  lodging-houses. 


THE  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  TROAD. 

Sir, — Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  one  point 
in  the  most  valuable  discoveries  in  the  Troad, 
described  in  last  week’s  Builder,  by  Hebrew 
literature.  You  mention,  in  your  interesting 
article,  a silver  goblet,  and  three  large  silver 
vases,  which  all  possess  the  peculiarity  of  being 
rounded  on  the  base.  There  were  a large  number 
of  gold  and  of  silver  vessels  among  the  treasures 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  were  formed 
in  the  same  way.  Wo  know  the  cause  in  this 
case;  and  the  inference  may  be  drawn,  that  the 
Trojan  vases,  which  were  accompanied  by  six 
electron  knives  and  by  ''  "J'"'"- 
tended  for  sacrificial  use. 

In  the  Codex  Pesachim,  or  de  Paschate,  of  the 
Talmud  (caput  v.,  mischna  5),  it  is  stated,  that, 
when  the  paschal  Iamb  was  slain  in  the  Temple, 
the  priests  stood  in  ranks,  with  sacrificial  bowls 
of  gold  and  silver  in  their  hands.  The  ranks 
were  distinct ; that  which  held  tbe  golden  ves- 
sels, having  them  all  of  gold,  and  that  which  held 
the  silver,  all  of  silver.  The  appointed  Israelite 
(not  a priest)  slew  the  victim.  The  officiating 


B.  J.  A. 


SHIPS’  BOATS. 

Sir, — Would  ifc  be  impossible  to  have  in  a ; 
false  cannon  (in  the  porthole  of  a ship)  a boat,  .> 
which  could  be  expeditiously  launched  when: 
required,  by  something  on  the  principle  of  a ; 
boy’s  pop-gun  ? « 

***  Aud  where  would  ifc  be  "popped”  to? 
Anyhow,  nothing  can  well  be  worse  than  the  1 
mode  in  which  ships’  boats  are  at  present  i* 
managed. 


EXTENSIVE  NEW  BUILDING  PROJECTS  ij 
IN  WALWORTH. 

We  understand  that  new  building  under-rl 
takings  on  an  extensive  scale  will  shortly  be< 
commenced  in  those  portions  of  Walworth  lying.  ‘ 
between  the  main  Walworfch-road  and  Kenning-ti 
ton-park-road,  and  that  they  will  involve  tho.| 
absorption  of  large  areas  situated  within  this:* 
particular  district,  inolnding,  amongst  other; 
sites,  the  Surrey  Gardens,  tbe  spacious  area,  not: 
far  distant,  now  used  as  a vitriol  manufactory,'' 

andotherueighbouringplotsofnowvaoantground. 
It  appears  to  be  generally  understood  that  the 
Surrey  Gardens  are  not  likely  again  to  be  opened 
as  a place  of  public  entertainment,  but  that  they. 
will  shortly  be  utilised  for  building  purposes.  Thd 
preliminary  step  in  this  direction  has,  indeed; 
Len  already  taken  by  the  London  Schom 
Board,  which,  under  the  powers  it  possesses,  is 


— w -o  now  taking  measures  for  the  compulsory  pnri 

priest  caught  the  blood  in  a bowl,  and  handed  1 chase  of  a portion  of  the  grounds,  on  which  fcc 
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erect  a Board  school ; and  we  learn  that  negotia* 
tiong  arc  also  in  progress  for  the  purchase  of  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  grounds 
forming  the  gardens,  with  a view  to  their  being 
at  once  laid  out  in  streets  for  building  purposes. 
We  understand  that  in  the  event  of  those 
negotiations  being  completed,  the  whole  of  the 
estate,  consisting  of  several  acres,  will  be  so 
laid  oat  as  to  admit  of  some  hundreds  of  houses 
being  erected,  but  that  the  plans  contemplate 
the  retention  of  the  large  and  spacious  theatre 
which,  it  is  said,  will  continue  to  form  one  of 
the  dramatic  places  of  entertainment  in  South 
London.  The  vitriol  manufactory  to  which  we 
have  referred,  which  it  is  said  is  also  to  be 
utilised  for  building  upon,  will  admit  of  a 
large  number  of  houses  being  erected  on  the 
site,  and  it  is  computed  that  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twelve  or  eighteen  months  the  popula- 
tion in  this  locality  will  in  all  probability  be 
augmented  to  the  extont  of  some  2,000  or  3,000. 
In  connexion  with  this  projected  building  it  is 
further  stated  that  a new  church  district  has 
been  formed  in  the  locality,  by  separating  a 
portion  of  the  district  of  St.  Paul’s,  Lorrimore- 
square,  which  at  present  contains  a population 
of  16,500,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  new 
buildings  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  bring 
up  the  population  of  this  new  district  to  6,000, 
In  anticipation  of  such  population  a new  church, 
to  bo  dedicated  to  St.  .Agnes,  is  about  to  be 
built,  towards  which  one  donor  alone  has  already 
contributed  the  sum  of  3,000J. 


BEETHS  FOE  INTELLIGENT  WOEKMEN 
IN  MINES. 

The  Legislature,  having  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  inelBcient  management  of  mines,  owing 
to  which  many  men  have  lost  their  lives,  the 
Home  Office,  in  carrying  out  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment on  Coal  Mines,  1872,  have  appointed 
examiners  of  candidates  for  certificates  of  com- 
petency, and  seventeen  young  men  appeared  at 
Darlington,  before  Mr.  J.  Daglish,  M.E.,  of 
Tynemouth;  Mr.  A.  L.  Steavenshn,  M.E.,  of 
Durham  ; and  Mr.  John  Foreman,  the  appointed 
examiners. 

The  candidates  came  from  various  parts  of 
the  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  South 
Durham  Board,  which  comprises  the  Whitby, 
Cleveland,  Westmoreland,  and  South  Durham 
mining  districts. 

The  subjects  of  the  examination  comprised 
the  geology  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  coal  formation ; 
the  practice  and  theory  of  ventilation,  and  the 
nature  and  properties  of  gases ; the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  machinery  and  boilers  gene- 
rally in  use  at  collieries;  underground  survey- 
ing; practical  mine  working;  an  acquaintance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Coal  Mines  Act  of 
1872. 

The  examination  lasted  upwards  of  eight 
hours ; in  addition  to  which  each  of  the  candi- 
dates underwent  a separate  vivd  voce  examina- 
tion. 

As  appointments  fall  in,  the  managers  of 
mines, — who  have  lucrative  employments, — will 
be  selected  from  the  list  of  those  men  who  have 
passed  the  examination.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
if  this  step  will  prevent  explosions. 


have  heen  so  full  of  sickness,  and  that  diphtheria  and 
scarlet  fever  should  have  taken  the  children  by  scores. 
Some  families  have  lost  as  many  as  three  and  four  of  their 
little  ones  during  the  last  two  or  three  months.  H.ad  it 
not  been  that  Skelmersdale  is  naturally  very  healthily 
situated, — being  in  the  midst  of  a fine  open  enuntry,  and 
at  an  elevation  at  its  highest  point  of  about  210  ft.  above 
Ordnance  datum,— and  that  the  houses  are  scattered  over 
a large  area,  my  firm  conviction  is  that  some  terrible 
epidemic  would  ere  this  have  visited  it,  and  left  its  mark 
never  to  bo  forgotten.  I think,  therefore,  it  has  escaped 
v^nderful^,  considering  its  vast  mass  of  filth,  the  total 
absence  of  pare,  wholesome  water,  or  proper  means  of 
drainage,  and  the  wretched  character  generally  of  the 
houses  themselves.  Overcrowding  is  also  to  be  found  in 
a great  many  houses.  . . . What  Pkelmorsdule  wants 
18  an  active  and  intelligent  Local  Board." 

The  inspector  himself  said  he  saw  enough  in 
an  hour  and  a half  to  convince  him  that  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  district  was  shocking ; in 
fact,  ho  was  quite  horrified.  It  was  clear  that 
the  powers  of  the  Eural  Sanitary  Authority 
were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  state  of  things 
which  existed,  and  which  was  likely  to  exist. 

The  inspector  will,  of  course,  mako  his  report 
to  the  Local  Government  Board;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  not  a moment  will  be  lost  in  preparing 
for  warfare  with  the  abounding  filth,  the  unin- 
habitable houses,  the  abominable  water-supply, 
and  the  utter  want  of  proper  drainage  which 
have  hitherto  prevailed  in  Skelmersdale. 


THE  SHOCKINa  STATE 
SKELMEESDALE. 


OP 


The  sanitary  condition  of  Skelmersdale  has 
now  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  a Govern- 
ment  inspector, — Lieut.-Colonel  Ponsonby  Cox. 
The  ratepayers,  after  protracted  and  ineffectual 
negotiations  with  the  Ormskirk  Eural  Sanitary 
Authority,  recently  unanimously  adopted  the 
Local  Government  Acts  of  1858.  A petition  for 
permission  to  establish  a Local  Board  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who  ordered  the  inquiry.  About  2(J0  colliers, 
residents  in  the  neighourliood,  were  present, 
and  abundance  of  evidence  was  given. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Goodison,  civil  engineer,  Liverpool, 
said  ho  had  been  retained  by  the  committee 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  to  inspect  the 
district,  which  he  had  done  on  four  difierent 
occasions.  The  report,  which  was  printed,  was 
accepted  by  the  inspector  as  Mr.  Goodison’s 
evidence.  In  this  report  ho  says  : — 

“ In  all  my  experience  T have  not  seen  anything  to  be 
at  all  compared  with  the  present  state  of  Skelmersdale, 
and  no  words  of  mine  can  convey  the  impression  it  has 
made  on  my  mind.  There  is  no  wonder  the  place  should 


SCHOOL  BOAEDS. 

Tlie  Kew  0£ices  for  the  London  Board. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  London  Board,  the  com- 
mittee reported  that  Messrs.  Woodfali  & Kinder, 
the  leaseholders  and  occupiers  of  the  property 
on  the  east  side  of  the  new  Board  offices,  and 
also  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  freeholder,  con- 
sider that  their  rights  of  light  and  air  will  be 
infringed  if  the  building  be  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  plans.  The  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  this  is  not  the  case;  but  in  order  to  save 
the  delay  which  would  arise  if  an  injunction 
were  obtained  in  Chancery  restraining  the  Board 
from  proceeding  with  the  building,  they  have 
agreed  to  refer  to  Mr.  I’ Anson  the  question  of 
compensation,  if  any,  to  bo  paid  in  satisfaction 
of  the  above  claims. 


BUILDEES’  ACTIONS. 

rETTIGUEW  AND  ANOTHER  V.  STRIDE. 

Tni:  plaintiffs  in  this  case,  tried  iu  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  before  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  Messrs.  Pettigrew  &, 
Moyes,  were  builders,  and  the  defendant,  Miss  Stride,  was 
a lady  who  is  well  known  as  devoting  her  life  to  works  of 
charity.  Some  time  after  the  Corara-street  murder  had 
been  committed,  she  took  the  honse  in  which  that  crime 
was  perpetrated  and  converted  it  into  a homo  for  dis- 
charged prisoners.  The  premises  wanted  some  repairs, 
and  among  other  things  the  blood-stains  from  the  murder 
had  to  bo  obliterated.  The  plainliffs  contracted  to  do  the 
work  for  69f.  lOs.  Of  this  Jf*/.  hud  been  paid,  and  91. 
more  was  paid  into  court.  Tho  present  action  was  to 
recover  the  balance. 

The  principal  question  in  tho  cause  was  whether  tho 
work  had  been  well  and  properly  done;  and  upon  this 
question  evidence  was  given  on  both  sides. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  for  304  lOs.  beyond  the 
som  paid  into  court. 


“DICTIONAEY  OF  AETISTS.” 

Sin,— Will  you  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  an  omis- 
sion in  the  valuable  “ Dictionary  of  Artists  of  tho  English 
School,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave,  which  has  been  recently 
published  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  ? 

AV'liilst  enumerating  many  of  tho  minor  works  of  my 
father,  the  late  Capt.  Fowke,  R.  E.,  Mr.  Redgrave  omits  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  original  design  for  the  Koval 
Albert  Hall  was  his.  at,  j 

I have  pointed  this  error  out  to  the  author,  who  has 
kindly  promised  that  it  shall  be  corrected  in  any  future 
editions  of  his  work  ; but,  as  he  does  not  contemplate  its 
speedy  re-issue,  I trust  that  you  will  allow  me,  at  once,  to 
noti/y  an  oversight  which  is  most  damaging  to  my  father’s 
memory,  and  which,  occurring  in  a work  of  so  high 
authority,  is  doubly  injurious.  Feaxx  Redk  Fowke, 


tended  that  it  was  not  his  duty  to  fix  the  plate,  but  that  of 
the  hammer-driver;  and  secondly,  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  negligence,  forasmuch  as  the  usual  marks  (crosses 
mad©  with  a chisel)  to  guide  workmen  in  fitting  the  plato 
had  not  heen  cut  on  the  plato  in  question,  and  that  the 
company  were  bound  to  have  seen  to  this,  and  by  not 
’^ere  the  negligent  parties,  aud  had  a loss 
01  hie  taken  place,  the  company  would  have  been  answer- 
able lor  the  disaster. 

The  Judge,  upon  that  occasion,  found  a verdict  for 
Fiekering,  on  the  ground  that  the  company  had  them- 
selves been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  not 
hayug  the  usual  marks  affixed  to  a plate  of  so  particular 
ana  dangerous  a nature. 

Pickering  having  44  18s.  6d.  due  for  wages,  applied  for 
payment,  and  it  did  not  clearly  transpire  why  the  com- 
pany refusea  it,  seeing  that  the  law  had  ruled  that  the 
moster  was  as  bad  as  the  man ; but  when  the  present  suit 
was  brought,  the  company  paid  the  wages  into  court  in 
fuU  satisfaction  of  all  demands.  Pickering  refused  to- 
accept  the  wages  by  themselves,  as  doing  so  would  have 
made  him  relinquish  34,  a fortnight’s  wages,  he  claimed 
m lieu  ot  notice  and  wrongful  dismissal. 

Counsel  were  now,  as  bffore,  retained  at  considerable 
expense,  and  delegates  of  workmen  were  also  in  attend- 
ance. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Chambers,  wbo  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Pickering,  now  stated  Lhat  he  was  formerly 
in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Raddiffel,  Hopper,  & Com- 
panj',  the  representatives  of  the  Britannia  Ironworks,  as 
a boiler-tenter,  until  the  latter  part  of  last  vear,  when  ho 
was  dismissed  without  the  usual  notice.  The  workmen 
connected  with  the  works  were  bound,  according  to  one 
■^fthe  rules  at  the  foundry,  to  give  the  masters  a fort- 

ight  s notice,  and  tho  masters  were  required  to  do  tho 
seme  to  the  men. 

On  the  9lh  October,  last  year,  Mr.  IVilson,  the  engineer- 
01  tho  works,  went  to  witness  and  said,  " You  have  made 
a flue  job  of  it.”  Mr.  WUson  referred  to  the  bursting, 
open  ot  the  man-hole,  and  desired  him  to  go  home,  as  ho 
had  put  another  man  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  engineer,  was  called  to  giro  his  version- 
of  the  matter,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants.  He  stated 
that  since  the  trial  in  last  November,  ho  had  more  care- 
fully examined  tho  man-hole  plate  in  question,  and  found 
that  the  usual  and  necessary  marks  were  actually  on  tho 
plate. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Chambers,  he  said  he  had 
prepared  the  plan  of  the  man-hole  produced  at  the  pre- 
^ous  trial,  lie  did  not  show  the  marks  on  the  plan 
because  he  did  not  think  they  were  of  any  importance  to 
tho  case.  A man  might  look  at  the  plate  fifty  times  and 
not  see  the  crosses,  unless  he  searched  particularly  for 
thorn.  He  believed  the  masters  gave  the  men  a fortnight’s 
notice.  It  was  Pickering's  duty  to  keep  these  cross- 
marks  clean.  It  was  not  possible  to  put  another  plate  ou 
the  man-hole. 

George  Cockbum,  foreman  smith,  said  that  the  marks 
were  properly  affixed  to  the  plate  at  the  time  the  explo- 
sion took  place  in  October  last.  Pickering  was  formerly 
a hammer-driver  in  the  firm. 

Tbo  Judge  said,  at  the  last  trial  it  was  sworn  that  these 
crosses  were  not  marked  on  the  plate  ; but  it  had  been 
now  proved  that  they  were  there.  If  these  marks  were 
filled  up  with  dirt,  it  was  the  fault  of  Pickering,  the 
plaintiff,  in  not  keeping  them  clean.  It  also  turned  out 
that  the  plaintiff  was  formerly  a hammer-driver  himself, 
®nd  therefore  ought  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  vrork 
of  fixing  these  doors.  He  therefore  considered  there  was 
sufficient  negligence  on  the  plaintiff’s  part  in  justifying 
the  defendants  summarily  dismissing  him ; and  more 
negligence  had  now  been  shown  on  the  part  of  Pickering 
than  at  the  previous  trial.  He  should  order  the  wages 
paid  into  court  to  be  given  to  the  plaintiff.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  dismissal,  he  found  for  the  defendant,  with  costs 
against  the  plaintiff. 

The  latter  order  will  more  than  absorb  the  wages  paid 
into  court;  so  that  Pickering,  instead  of  drawing  any 
money  out,  will  have  to  pay  some  in,  most  probably. 


ALLEGED  ILLEGAL  DISMISSAL  OF  A 
CAEELESS  WORKMAN. 

PICKERING  U.  THE  RRIT.tNNlA  IRONWORKS 
COMPANY. 

This  action,  brought  to  recover  the  sum  of  74  ISs.  6d., 
at  ihc  last  sittings  of  the  Durham  County  Court,  bos.for 
some  time  past  created  considerable  excitement  between 
tho  working  men  of  the  North  of  England  and  extensive 
employers,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  a question  arose  as  to  the 
right  of  employers  instantly  to  dismiss  a man  on  the  plea 
of  dangerous  negligence,  without  paying  wages  due  or 
giving  the  usual  notice. 

In  November  last,  the  defendants  in  the  present  action 
sued  the  present  plaintiff  for  compensation  for  loss  caused 
by  him  for  having  negligently  fixed  a manhole-plate  in  an 
immense  boiler,  which  stopped  the  works,  as  well  as  en- 
dangered the  lives  of  several  hundreds  of  men  and  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Britannia  Ironworks. 

Evidence  was  then  given  on  behalf  of  the  Britannia 
Ironworks  Company  that  it  was  Pickering's  (the  present 
plaintifi-s)  duty  to  fix  the  plate;  whilst  Pickering  con- 


REGISTERING  STEAM  GAUGE. 

Sib, — Tour  readers  will  be  interested  to  have  a slight 
description  of  Everett's  Registering  Steam  Gauge,  which 
is  now  being  introduced  into  this  country,  after  having 
been  for  some  time  adopted  in  America.  It  consists  of 
in  ordinary  gauge,  with  two  additional  dials,  one  register- 
ng  the  extreme  pressure  ever  attained  in  the  boiler,  and 
-he  other  the  number  of  times  in  any  period  that  the 
pressure  rises  above  a pre-arranged  pressure  or  pressures. 
It  isalsoimpossibleforany  one  to  obtain  access  to  the  regis- 
tering apparatus,  without  the  tampering  being  apparent 
to  the  most  casual  observer.  This  being  the  case,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  the  adoption  of  the  gauge  will- 

Eroduco  a very  salutary  effect  upon  the  caution  displayed 
y stokers  and  drivers.  My  own  experience  tells  me  that 
superintendents  and  proprietors  of  steam-boiler,  little 
know  how  often  the  pressure  obtained  exceeds  the  pre- 
scribed limits,  and  it  is  well  we  should  have  ocular  demon- 
stration of  this  when  going  the  round  of  inspection.  I 
have  had  one  of  Everett’s  gauges  at  work,  in  connexion 
with  the  boiler  in  use  in  this  school  for  some  time,  and  its 
action  is  perfect;  it  is  also  very  simple,  and  not  at  all  likely 
to  get  out  of  order.  J.  W.  Wilson,  Principal, 

Practica  Engineering  School,  Crystal  Palace. 


ACTION  FOR  EXTRAS. 

On  Monday,  tho  26tb,  the  Judges  of  tho  Court  of 
Exchequer,  sitting  in  Banco,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly 
and  Barons  Piggott  and  Cleasby,  decided  an  important 
and  long-pending  ease  with  regard  to  the  law  of  exiras. 

The  plaintifi's,  Messrs,  Laidlaw,  are  iron  pier  buildors,. 
of  Glasgow,  and  had  contracted  with  the  Hastings  Pier 
Company  to  erect  the  Hastings  Pier  for  the  sum  of  23,2504 
After  tho  pier  was  built  the  plaintiffs  sent  in  a further 
claim  for  extras.  The  Pier  Company  objected  to  pay 
for  these  extras,  and  Messrs.  Laidlaw  brought  an  action 
to  recover  tho  amount.  After  the  matter  had  been  gone 
into,  the  Court  ordered  it  to  be  turned  into  a special  case, 
--d  accordingly  it  now  came  before  tho  judges  in  Batico. 

b'rom  the  statement  of  Mr.  Watkins  Williams,  Q.C., 
who  appeared  for  Messrs.  Laidlaw,  it  seemed  that  tho 
contract  was  signed  on  December  9th,  1869,  and  on  the 
16th  the  plaintiffs  got  instructions  to  proceed  with  tho 
works.  By  a clause  in  the  contract  the  pier  was  to  bo 
finished  iu  March,  1871. 

By  one  clause  of  the  contract  the  plaintiffs  wero 
to  be  paid  by  monthly  subscriptions,  upon  tho  certi- 
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ficate  of  the  Pier  Eogineer,  Mr.  Birch,  that  work  to  the 
amoant  sigoed  for,  had  been  executed,  and  was  satis* 
factoiy.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  no  extra  work  was 
to  be  paid  for  nnless  certified  to  be  necessary  liy  Mr. 
Bircb,  and  this  certificate  was  also  to  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Hastings  Pier  Board  of  Directors.  The 
items  for  the  extras  amoonting  to  2,OOOi.  were  many,  and 
rarions,  and  disputed. 

The  defendants  denied  their  liability  to  the  cost  of  these 
extras,  on  the  gronnd  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  had  not  countersigned  the  orders  fortheni,  with 
the  exception  of  trifling  items.  The  Engineer’s  own 
certificate,  it  was  contended,  was  Talneless,  without  the 
Chairman's  signature. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  after  a long  argument,  said  the 
court  were  unanimous  in  their  op:nion  that  judgment 
must  be  pronounced  for  the  plaintiffs,  with  fall  costs. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Partial  Destruction  of  TVJdthy  Abhey. — This 
edifice  has  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire. 
Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  fire-brigade,  only  the 
•western  and  middle  parts  were  bnmt.  The 
most  valuable  portions,  consisting  of  the  pictures 
and  plate,  were  saved,  ilr.  Petrie,  the  owner,  is 
fully  insured. 

A House  Blown  Down  at  Dri^ield. — Mr. 
Weatherill,  of  Hutton  Cranswick,  had  just 
erected  a new  house  and  shop,  at  the  corner  of 
Ceorge-street,  facing  Middle-street,  but  noi 
slated,  and  daring  a recent  gale  the  roof  and 
upper  story  of  the  building  were  blown  over,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  brickwork  came  down 
upon  Boak’s  Photographic  Gallery,  under  the 
north  side  of  the  building,  which  is  seriously 
injured;  the  remainder  of  the  north  wall  is 
cracked  and  bulged  out.  A large  pile  of  timber 
was  also  blown  down,  and  fell  upon  Mr.  Temple’s 
wall,  and  knocked  it  down. 

Fall  of  a House  Floor  during  a Sale  at  Holm- 
firth. — At  the  village  of  Scholes,  where  Mr.  J. 
Sanderson  was  conducting  an  auction  sale,  at  a 
cottage  honse  of  a person  named  Littlewood,  the 
sale  was  being  held  on  the  ground-floor,  when 
the  floor  gave  way,  and  the  occupants,  mostly 
females,  fell  into  the  cellar.  Fortunately  none 
were  seriously  hurt. 


SANITAKY  LEGISLATION. 

Sir,  — Any  letter  over  the  subscription 
” S.  G.  0.,”  is  sure  to  contain  something  vain- 
able,  from  the  extensive  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  writer.  One  that  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  the  1st  instant  fully  bears  that  cha- 
racter, though  I cannot  quite  agree  with  the 
writer  in  some  of  his  conclusions.  Fully  agree- 
ing with  “ S.  G.  0.”  in  many  of  his  facts,  I 
think  I can  explain  in  some  measure  how  it  is 
that  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872  fails  to  fulfil 
the  object  of  its  projectors,  and  I am  the  more 
readily  able  to  do  so  from  the  fact  that  I hold 
the  position  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  a 
Board  “ within  a few  hoars’  drive  ” of  the  spot 
whence  " S.  G.  O.’s  ” letter  is  dated. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Act  referred  to,  and  the 
reception  by  the  Local  Board  and  Rural  Sanitary 
Authorities  of  the  instructions  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  toappoint  medical  officers  of 
health  and  inspectors  of  nnisances,  there  was 
considerable  delay  in  making  the  appointments, 
each  “ Authority  ” waiting  to  see  what  its  neigh- 
bouring “ Authority  ” was  about  to  do.  This 
delay  was  rather  augmented  by  the  different 
advice  given  to  the  “Authorities”  by  the  in- 
specters  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  their 
various  districts,  some  advising  the  appointment 
of  the  above-mentioned  officers  for  large  and 
widely  extended  districts;  others  for  small  and 
more  limited  areas.  Some  of  these  medical 
officers  are  not  appointed  at  this  time. 

The  appointment  I now  hold  was  made  in 
August  last,  that  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances 
two  or  three  months  later  ; consequently  our 
work  is  in  its  infancy,  and  in  far  too  crude 
and  amateur  a state  even  for  the  friendly  criti- 
cism of  “ S.  G.  0.”  Added  to  which,  my  expe- 
rience is,  that  however  zealous  the  medical  officer 
of  health  may  be,  he  may  and  will  find  his  sag- 
gestions  thwarted  when  placed  before  his  Board, 
either  through  their  so-called  economy,  or  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Public  Health  Act.  lly  own  diary 
and  monthly  reports  show  the  delay  that  has 
taken  place  in  acting  on  reports  founded  on 
analysis  of  water  and  other  matters. 

In  conclusion,  I believe  that,  as  Local  Boards 
and  their  officers  become  more  acquainted  with 
their  duties,  they  will  carry  them  out  more 
thoroughly  and  effectually,  as  is  evidenced  in 
the  case  of  larger  towns,  where  a similar  Act  has 
been  in  force  for  some  years;  but  at  present 


sanitary  matters  are  in  a very  crude  state, 
especially  in  small  communities.  Our  best 
thanks  are  due  to  “ S.  G.  0.”  for  calling  public 
attention  to  the  fact,  and  adding  to  tho  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  that  is  due  to  him  from  his 
truly  philanthropic  services  to  his  neighbours. 

J.  IxGLEBV  il.^CKE.NziE,  M.B.,  Cantab., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Sidmouth. 


NEW  INFIRMARY  BUILDINGS  IN 
MARYLEBONE. 

The  Marylebone  guardians  are  about  to  erect 
a new  infirmary  in  connexion  with  the  union,  ' 
but  distinct  from  the  workbonse,  and  have  just 
taken  the  preliminary  steps  in  respect  of  the 
purchase  of  a site.  It  appears  that  when  the 
goardians  proposed,  a short  time  ago,  to  erect 
an  administrative  block  at  the  comer  of  the 
Marylebone-road,  the  Local  Government  Board 
raised  the  whole  question  of  rebuilding  the 
workhouse;  but,  after  considering  the  matter, 
it  has  been  found  that,  in  the  event  of  a new 
workhouse  being  built  to  hold  500  sick  and  1,500 
chronic  and  able-bodied  paupers  it  would  be  too 
high,  and  numerous  stairs  would  be  found  objec- 
tionable. The  workhouse  reconstruction  com. 
mittee  have,  therefore,  visited  several  work- 
bonses  where  there  are  separate  infirmaries,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclnsion  that  separate  in- 
firmary  bnildings  are  desirable.  Acting  upon 
this  recommendation,  the  [guardians,  at  their 
last  meeting,  decided  to  purchase  a site  for  a 
new  infirmary  either  in  the  parish  or  withiu  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  parish  boundary. 
The  site  to  be  purchased  is  between  two  and 
three  acres  in  extent,  and  we  understand  that 
negotiations  are  now  in  progress  for  a plot  of 
land  eligibly  situated  near  the  parish  boundary. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings  is 
set  down  at  aboot  50,000?.,  the  repayment  of  the 
amonnt  to  be  spread  over  a period  of  thirty 
years,  involving  an  annual  rate  of  from  one 
halfpenny  to  three-farthinga  in  the  pouud. 


WATER  FOR  THE  METROPOLIS. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Water 
Examiner,  the  construction  of  additional  sub- 
siding and  impounding  reservoirs  by  the  Chelsea, 
Grand  Junction,  and  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Companies,  is  most  desirable. 

Tho  Kent  Company  are  now  giving  constant 
supply  in  Deptford,  and  having  applied  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  conformity  with 
sec.  si  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Act,  1871,  for 
instructions  for  affixing  hydrants  to  the  mains 
in  this  portion  of  the  company’s  district,  the 
Board  has  given  an  order  for  thirty  hydrants  to 
bo  erected  at  distances  of  200  yards  apart. 
This  company  are  about  to  extend  the  constant 
supply  in  their  district. 

The  New  River  Company  have  now  the  power 
of  affording  effective  constant  service  in  their 
district.  They  have  also  commenced  a new 
high  - service  covered  reservoir  to  contain 
1,000,000  gallons  at  Southgate,  in  anticipation 
of  the  requirements  of  the  water  supply  to 
Edmonton  parish. 

The  East  London  Company  are  extending  the 
constant  system  of  supply  in  their  district,  and 
have  given  formal  notice  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  that  they  propose  within  the 
next  six  months  to  give  a constant  supply  of 
water  throughout  a certain  district. 

Tho  W’est  Middlesex  Company  are  giving 
constant  supply  to  a number  of  houses  on  the 
application  of  the  owners,  who  have  provided 
fittings  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Eegula- 
tions  of  the  10th  of  August,  1872,  aud  are  fully 
prepared  to  extend  the  constant  supply  when 
called  upon. 

The  Examiner  appears  to  say  the  same  thing 
several  times  over,  as  that  his  report  often  reads 
very  much  like  the  one  that  preceded  it. 


Old  Loudon. — The  premises  of  Messrs.  Hob- 
son & Co.,  in  Lombard-street  and  George-yard 
adjoining,  have  just  been  rebuilt.  In  excavating 
the  old  building,  an  old  stone  lintel  was  found 
over  the  jamb  of  an  old  door-way,  leading  to  a 
subterranean  passage.  On  obtaining  access  to 
this  passage,  and  examining  it,  several  rem. 
naota  of  human  remains  were  discovered,  inclu- 
ding a number  of  skulls  and  bones.  The  lintel 
bore  the  date,  1669. 


GLASGOW  IMPROVEMENTS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Police  Board,  the  clerk  ; 
read  a report  from  Mr.  John  Carrick,  in  which  it  : 
was  said  : — For  many  years  tho  subject  of  public 
waiting-rooms  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  ■ 
members  of  the  Board,  and  so  impressed  are  the 
City  Improvement  Trustees  with  the  importance  i 
of  the  subject,  that  they  have  resolved  to  erect  ; 
a commodious  waiting-room,  open  to  the  public,  , 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Cross,  ; 
having  suitable  retiring-room  for  women.  The  ; 
question  of  providing  resting-places  has  also  i 
engaged  their  attention,  and  a contract  has  been  i 
entered  into  by  them  for  the  erection  of  an  iron  s 
structure,  ornamental  in  its  design,  at  the  3 
Bridgeton  Cross,  pro'rided  with  seats  and  I 
drinking.fountains.  I have  endeavoured  in  the  : 
design  now  submitted,  to  carry  out  on  a small  { 
scale  these  objects.  The  plan  purposes  the  i 
erection  of  a waiting-room  on  the  eastern  division  j 
of  the  ground,  plain  in  its  character.  The  inside  > 
to  be  of  glazed  brick,  and  provided  with  seats,  ; 
and  a retiring-room  for  women.  Outside  of  the  ? 
building  seats  may  be  formed,  which  may  be  ■ 
partly  under  cover  of  a verandah.  A water  ‘ 
fountain  of  a monumental  character  is  proposed  ' 
to  be  erected  at  the  comer  of  Yates-street ; — all  I 
the  ground  to  be  enclosed  with  suitable  iron  ; 
railing,  and  the  whole  laid  down  in  grass  and  I 
shmbbery.  The  subject  of  suitable  “ resting.  . 
places”  has  never  received  the  attention  its 
importance  deserves  in  large  towns. 

Mr.  Miller  proposed  that  the  Finance  Com-  -i 
mittee  should  be  taken  in  along  with  the 
Watching  and  Lighting  Committee  in  consider-  .i 
ing  this  question. 

The  minutes  and  Mr.  Miller’s  proposal  were  . 
agreed  to. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Ollerfon  Church. — Mr.  Cecil  G.  Savile  Fol-  -j 
jambe,  of  Cockglode,  near  Ollerten,  has  designed  ll 
and  painted  a memorial  window,  in  the  Early 
English  style,  in  memory  of  his  deceased  wife,  ,1 
which  has  recently  been  put  up  in  the  east  ; 
window  of  the  chancel  of  this  chnrch.  The  i 
intention  of  *the  design,  by  the  six  subjects  ; 
chosen,  is  evidently  to  show  the  victory  of  Christ 
over  death  and  the  grave.  The  subjects  are  in  ; 
panels  (two  in  each  light),  with  a grisaille  3I 
pattern  above,  below,  and  between  them.  In  t 
the  centre  light  is  the  Cmcifixion,  with  the  ^ 
words,  “ It  is  finished,”  beneath;  on  the  left  of  1 
it  the  Entombment,  with  the  words  underneath,  I 
“A  new  sepulchre,  in  which  man  was  never  yet 
laid  ” ; on  the  right  the  Resurrection,  and  the  ■' 
words  below  it,  “ I am  the  Resurrection  and  the  1 
Life.”  The  three  lower  subjects  are  as  follow : — 
The  centre  one,  “ The  raising  of  Lazarus,”  with  ' 
the  words  under,  “ Lazarus,  come  forth,”  on  the  i 
left  of  which  is,  the  raising  to  life  of  the  widow  i| 
of  Nain’s  SOD,  and  beneath  it  the  words,  “ Young 
man,  I say  unto  thee,  arise,”  while  to  the  right 
is,  the  raising  to  life  of  Jairus’s  daughter,  with  : 
the  words  below,  “Damsel,  I say  unto  thee,  , 
arise.”  The  glass  was  supplied  by  Meisrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  London.  Mr. 
Foljambe  has  caused  the  floor  beneath  the  : 
window  to  be  inlaid  with  encaustic  tiles,  to  har-  • 
monise  in  colour  and  tone  with  the  light  of  the  ; 
same  ; the  tiles  from  the  firm  of  Ludwic  Oppen.  . 
heimer,  London  and  Manchester,  whilst  the  : 
walls  beneath,  and  to  the  right  and  left,  are  in 
drapery  panelling  in  pitch  pine.  On  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  erected  a black  marble  > 
tablet,  which  records  the  name,  age,  and  parent- 
age of  Mrs.  Foljambe.  A short  time  ago  Mr.  • 
Foljambe  had  the  two  tables  of  the  Decalogue  ( 
illuminated. 

St.  Thomas’s,  Nottingham. — The  two  chancel 
windows  of  this  church  Lave  been  lately  fitted  ( 
with  stained  glass,  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. : 
Sparrow,  Nottingham.  The  subjects  of  the  < 
windows  are  unusual,  there  being  in  them  no  • 
human  figure.  Tho  Biblical  dispensations  are  1 
portrayed  by  means  of  trees,  plants,  andi 
emblems.  The  windows  are  on  each  side  of  the  ' 
chancel;  the  left  window  setting  forth  the  old i 
dispensation,  the  right  tho  new;  each  with’ 
three  divisions.  The  first  division  contains  the 
patriarchal  dispensation,  which  is  indicated  by  -} 
the  oak  of  Mamre,  or  Abraham’s  oak.  Under-- 
neath  it  is  a ram  caught  in  a thicket  of  wild' 
roses,  and  the  text,  “ The  Lord  made  a covenanti 
with  Abraham.”  Below  this  is  represented  the 
river  Nile,  with  its  lotus-flower,  maize,  and 
papyrus  plant,  and  on  either  side  is  the  sacred  > 
ibis — all  suggestive  of  the  words,  “Remember' 
the  law  of  Moses,  my  servant.”  The  lowest- 
compartment  contains  the  priestly  dispensation; 
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and  the  dawn  of  Christianity — a sunrise  hehind 
a frankincense  tree,  with  the  text,  “The  Sun  of 
righteousness  shall  arise.”  The  other  window 
symbolises  the  annunciation,  the  triumph,  and 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour.  The  annunciation  is 
indicated  by  a group  of  white  lilies,  into  which 
a dove  is  descending — text,  “His  name  Em- 
manuel, God  with  us.”  The  triumph  is,  of 
course,  suggested  by  palm-trees,  and  the  words, 

“ Behold  the  King  comoth  unto  thee  ” 5 and  the 
passion  by  the  setting  sun  behind  an  olive-tree — 
text,  “Not  my  will  bub  Thine  be  done.”  There 
is  a border  of  pomegranites  and  roses  round 
each  window.  The  artists  were  llessrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne,  of  London.  We  are  informed 
that  the  walls  of  the  church,  which  are  of  brick, 
are  shortly  to  be  varied  and  lightened  by  decora- 
tive colouring,  the  whole  of  the  w’ork  being  given 
by  a generous  friend  of  the  church. 

St.  Matheiv's,  Nottinrjhavi. — A painted  window 
has  just  been  erected  in  this  church  in  memory 
of  her  husband  by  Mrs.  Lambert.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a three-light  east  window,  the  subject 
being  theAnnnnciation,andis  eminently  pictorial 
in  its  treatment.  The  Virgin  is  represented 
kneeling,  and  surprised  in  her  devotion  by  the 
descent  of  the  angel.  The  base  and  canopies  in 
the  border  are  omamonted  ; lilies  being  conspicu- 
ous. It  is  intended  to  fill  the  side  lights,  one  with 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  other  with 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors.  The  whole 
forming  the  story  of  the  childhood  of  the 
Saviour.  The  work  is  from  the  studio  of 
Messrs.  O’Connor  & Taylor,  of  London. 

St.  John’s,  CtdlingwoHh. — A stained  glass 
window,  executed  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons,  of 
London,  has  recently  been  placed  in  this  church 
by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Towneud,  of  Park  Boyd,  Man- 
ningham,  formerly  of  the  Iloyd,  Cullingworth. 
It  is  a memorial  window,  and  the  glass  is  designed 
to  suit  the  stone-woi’k,  which  is  of  thirteenth- 
century  character.  The  main  portion  is  occu- 
pied with  a large  figure  of  our  Lord  in  the  act 
of  benediction,  robed  in  a ruby  tunic,  with  a 
white  outer  garment  enriched  with  ornaments, 
and  leaded  in.  The  head  is  surrounded  by  a 
nimbus,  in  which  the  cross  is  intreduced.  The 
back-ground  is  blue,  enclosed  by  diapered  shafts 
supporting  the  canopy  which  fills  up  the  upper 
part  of  the  window. 

Theddingivorth  Church. — A stained-glass  win. 
dow  has  recently  been  placed  in  this  church  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lyne,  wife  of  the 
late  llobe.it  Edwin  Lyne,  of  Theddingworth. 
This  window  has  been  produced  by  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London,  and 
was  on  view  in  the  late  International  Exhibition. 
It  is  in  the  manner  of  the  llenaissance. 
The  subjects  forming  the  prominent  centres  of 
the  three  lights  are  as  follow : — In  the  centre 
the  Virgin  seated  on  a throne,  with  the  Infant 
Christ  on  the  right;  the  interior  of  the  car- 
penter’s shop,  with  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and 
Joseph,  and  representing  Christ  as  obedient  to 
bis  parents.  On  the  left  hand,  the  interior  of 
the  Temple,  with  Hannah  presenting  Samuel. 
Each  subject  is  surmounted  by  a canopy,  sup- 
ported by  square  columns. 

Soxith  Mailing  Clntrch,  Lewes. — The  stained- 
glass  window  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Courthorpe,  for  some  time  incumbent  of 
the  parish,  has  been  erected.  Upon  the  recent 
restoration  of  the  chui’ch,  a new  window  of 
three  lights  was  introduced  at  thoeast  end.  The 
family  of  Mr.  Courthorpe  intimated  their  desire 
to  glaze  this  window,  and  orders  were  accord- 
ingly given  by  them  to  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  & Co., 
of  Bedford- square,  London,  to  prepare  a suit- 
able design.  The  style  adopted  is  the  Early 
English,  and  the  design  consists  of  throe  medal- 
lions in  each  light,  on  a floriated  ground.  Each 
medallion  represents  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  Saviour,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  edging  of 
luminous  glass  like  a setting  in  jewels.  We 
understand  that  the  late  Mr.  Courthorpe  con- 
templated the  re-decoration  of  the  church,  and 
that  he  had,  in  fact,  just  before  his  last  illness, 
given  orders  for  the  preparation  of  suitable 
ecclesiastical  windows. 

St.  Michael’s  andAll  Angels,  North  Kensington. 
In  memory  of  three  of  the  missionary  bishops  of 
the  English  Church  stained-glass  windows  have 
lately  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons,  of 
London ; one  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Gray, 
metropolitan  of  South  Africa,  placed  in  his  son’s 
church,  St.  Michael’s  and  All  Angels,  North 
Kensington;  and  another  as  a memorial  of 
Bishops  Hatchard  and  Huxtable,  sent  out  for  the 
cathedral  church  of  their  diocese  at  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius.  The  memorial  to  Bishop  Gray  is  iu 
the  Renaissance  style,  consisting  of  a repre-  * 


sentation  of  the  Ascension  in  a panel  of  simple 
form  with  a diapered  ground  of  a rather  dull 
blue.  The  Hatchard  and  Huxtable  memorial 
will  occupy  a tbree-light  window  with  broad 
openings,  and  is  iu  tho  stylo  of  the  fourteenth 
ceutury,  the  centre  light  having  the  figure  of  our 
Lord,  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  side  lights 
representations  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens, 
and  St.  Peter  laying  on  Hands.  Each  subject 
is  surmounted  by  a canopy. 

Carrington  Church. — A window  baa  just  been 
placed  in  the  east  end  of  the  newly-erected 
chancel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist’s  Church, 
Carrington,  in  memoiy  of  tho  late  Mr.  Ichabod 
Charles  Wright,  of  Mapperley  Hall,  at  the  cost 
of  bis  widow  and  four  surviving  sons.  Mr. 
Wright  was  a translator  of  Dante  and  Homer. 
The  window  is  tho  work  of  Messrs.  Burlison  & 
Grylls,  of  London,  who  have  also  lately  put  a 
window  in  the  parish  church  of  Keyworth.  The 
window  prepared  foi*  Candngton  Church  consists 
of  five  lights  and  tracery.  The  centre  light  con- 
tains a representation  of  our  Lord  uj)on  the 
Cross,  surrounded  by  a vesica,  from  which  pro- 
ceed  rays  of  divine  glory.  In  the  lights  on 
either  side  are  figures  of  SS.  Maiy  and  John, 
watching  by  the  Cross.  These  figures  are  under 
canopies,  and  form  the  principal  feature  of  the 
window.  Abovo  and  bolow  are  quarries,  upon 
which  are  bosses  of  colour.  There  is  also  an 
ornamental  border.  The  two  outermost  lights 
are  filled  with  the  same  description  of  orna- 
ment, but  without  any  figures.  The  largest 
piece  of  tracery  contains  the  dove,  emblem  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  smTOunded  by  cherubim  ; while 
in  two  other  pieces  on  either  side  are  figures  of 
SS.  Gabriel  and  Mary  the  Virgin,  tho  whole 
representing  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  incarnation. 
The  remainder  of  the  tracery  is  filled  with 
ornament  of  a simple  character. 

Over  Stowey  Church,  Somerset. — The  western 
window  in  tbq  north  aisle  of  this  church  has 
been  filled  with  painted  glass,  by  Messrs.  Morris 
& Co.,  as  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Taunton.  It  is  the  gift  of  his  widow. 
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TheAlicir:  its  Baldachin  and  Reredos.  Ry  R. 

Poppt-EWELL  PuLL.i.N.  London  : G.  J.  Palmer, 

1873. 

In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Pullan  gives  a number  of 
sketches  for  baldacchini,  and  apologises  for  their 
“ roughness  and  imperfections,”  on  the  ground 
“that  they  were  executed  in  haste,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  published  before  the  interest  of 
tho  public  should  cool  on  the  subject.”  If  there 
were  a general  feeling  thi-oughout  the  country, 
that  to  put  up  a baldacchino  over  the  communion, 
table  and  otherwise  transform  it  into  an  altar, 
was  the  right  thing  to  do  in  every  church,  we 
could  understand  this  rough  and  ready  attempt 
to  supply  the  demand.  The  fact  is,  however, 
there  is  nothing  of  tho  kind.  The  baldacchino  is 
a party  flag  (a  very  small-party  flag)  with  which 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  Protestant  England  will 
have  nothing  to  do. 

We  much  prefer  meeting  our  esteemed  corre- 
spondent of  old  times  in  his  former  capacity, 
that  of  explorer  and  recorder,  than  as  a 
controversialist. 


VARIORUM. 

Messrs.  Spe.\gue  & Co.’s  very  useful  “ Tables, 
Calculations,  and  Memoranda”  have  been  re- 
vised, and  have  been  added  to  with  respect  to 
Strength  of  Iron  Girders.  The  List  of  District 
Surveyors  has  been  revised  up  to  January,  1874, 
and  is  the  only  published  list  in  so  convenient  a 

form. The  current  number  of  the  Quarterly 

includes  a long  and  very  interesting  account  of 
Winckelmann  and  bis  works, — the  wonderful 
career  of  the  pauper  son  of  a pauper  cobbler 
from  the  bleak  region  of  the  Old  March ; who 
“ first  brought  light  into  what  had  been  up  to 
his  time  a chaotic  mass  of  desultory  ideas  and 
confused  theories.  He  found  the  study  of  Art  a 
string  of  disconnected,  fanciful,  and  haphazard 
notions ; he  left  it  crystallised  into  a system,  the 
theorems  of  which,  as  evolved  by  himself,  have 
in  all  essentials  stood  the  test  of  experience,  and 
have  been  confirmed  by  tho  touchstone  of  pro- 
gressive criticism.” Principal  Dawson,  of 

Montreal,  has  commenced  in  the  Leisure  Hour 
a short  series  of  papers  on  Pre-historio  Remains 
in  America,  which  may  throw  light  on  some  dia- 
puted  questions  of  European  archaeology,  and  on 

the  antiquity  of  man. Professor  E.  Hull  has 

communicated  to  the  Geological  Magazine  for 


January,  two  papers  “ On  the  Microscopic  Struc- 
ture of  Irish  Granites,”  which  are  valuable  con- 
tributions to  this  brauch  of  inquiry. — - — A pile  of 
books  wants  attention,  and  will  have  it  forth- 
with, 


Lecture  on  Electricity  at  the  Charter- 
house. — An  interesting  lecture  has  been  delivered 
at  the  Charterhouse  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardsou, 
F.R.S.,  on  “ The  Original  Discoveries  in  Elec- 
tricity of  Stephen  Gray,”  first  Copley  Medallist  of 
the  Royal  Society,  who  had  been  a brother  of  the 
Charterhouse  from  1719  to  1735.  A considerable 
number  of  guests  assembled  in  tho  great  hall. 
Stephen  Gray  first  discovered  that  the  electric 
power  could  be  transmitted  along  cords  or  wires, 
the  result  being  that  of  electrical  action  at  a 
distance  from  the  exciting  caiise.  Trying  these 
experiments  led  him  to  discover  the  important 
principles  of  conductors  and  insulators.  Induc- 
tion soon  followed,  and  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Granville  Wheeler  he  laid  what  might  be  called 
the  first  electric  telegraph,  by  which,  on  the  14tli 
of  June,  1729,  he  transmitted  electricity  along 
870  ft.  of  wire  insulated  on  silk  thread  stretched 
across  between  a series  of  pairs  of  poles.  In 
1731  the  result  of  these  experiments  was  laid 
before  the  Royal  Society.  Gray  was  soon  after- 
wards  admitted  a Fellow,  and  a little  later  was 
presented  with  the  Fothergillian  gold  medal. 
Ho  continued  to  experiment  in  electricity  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  15th  Febiuary, 
1735.  He  predicted  that  some  day  the  electric 
spark  would  be  produced  so  as  to  resemble  light- 
ning, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
lightning  was  electricity. 

The  William  Salt  Library,  Stafford.— 
The  dedication  to  the  public  of  the  literary  col- 
lection called  the  William  Salt  Library,  has  taken 
place.  The  premises  in  Stafford  Market-equare, 
long  known  as  the  Old  Bank,  have  been  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  reading-room  comprises 
the  bank  and  adjacent  offices,  and  is  38  ft.  by 
17  ft.,  having  also  a convenient  ante-room 
through  which  the  public  are  admitted,  out  of 
Bank-passage,  and  from  which  an  upper  room 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  library  is  ap- 
proached, containing  as  yet  the  less  present- 
able portions  of  the  collection.  The  reading- 
room  presents  a comfortable  appearance.  It  is 
fitted  and  furnished  with  polished  oak,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  bookshelves  being  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  W.  Salt.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
linoleum,  and  the  whole  premises  are  warmed  by 
hot-water  pipes.  Although  the  principal  wealth 
of  this  library  consists  in  its  collection  of  books, 
MSS.  (original  and  transcribed),  drawings,  deeds, 
and  engravings  illustrative  of  the  county  of 
Stafford,  it  is  interesting  besides  to  the  general 
reader,  as  containing  representatives,  more  or 
less,  of  almost  every  department  of  general 
literature. 

London  Fu*e  Statistics, — The  report  of  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fhe  Brigade 
on.  the  state  of  the  brigade  and  the  fires  in 
London,  during  the  year  1873,  has  been  issued 
in  a printed  form.  It  states,  that  in  1873  there 
were  1,703  calls  for  fires.  Of  these,  83  were 
false  alai'ms,  72  chimney  alarms,  and  1,548  were 
' calls  for  fires,  of  which  166  resulted  in  serious 
damage,  and  1,382  in  slight  damage.  The  fires 
of  1873,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years,  show  a decrease  of  17.  The  propor- 
tion of  serious  to  slight  losses  in  1873,-166  to 
1,382, — is  about  as  favourable  as  hitherto.  The 
reporter,  Captain  Shaw,  calls  attention,  as  bo 
has  often  done  before,  to  the  enormous  height  to 
which  buildings  are  erected  in  London,  without 
any  precautions  whatever  for  the  safety  of  life 
in  the  upper  stories.  The  fire-escape  in  use  can 
only  bo  made  to  reach  50  ft. ; consequently, 
persons  living  in  lofty  buildings  should  invariably 
make  their  own  arrangements  for  getting  down 
externally  to  spots  within  reach  of  these 
machines.  Amongst  other  plans  he  points  to 
iron  ladders  and  balconies,  under  special  ar. 
rangements. 

Chislehiu'st. — On  Saturday  morning  the  new 
Petty  Sessions  Court  was  opened  at  Chislehurat. 
The  building  has  been  erected  in  tho  rear  of  the 
new  police-station,  just  completed,  near  Camden 
House.  There  has  never  been  a police-court  at 
Chislehurst  before,  and  the  ordinary  cases  of 
persona  cbai-ged  before  magistrates  have  hitherto 
been  heard  at  Sidcup. 
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Honour  to  a SHefReld  Manufacturer. — 
Ifc  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  has  conferred  the  Knight’s  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Francis  Joseph  upon  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Jackson,  Etna  Works,  Sheffield.  The  decoration 
is  a gold  cross,  bearing  in  the  centre  the  Em- 
peror’s  initials,  and  suspended  from  a crimson 
riband.  The  following  is  a translation  of  the 
decree: — "His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has,  under  his 
most  august  signature  of  the  27th  October,  1873, 
been  most  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Jackson,  of  Sheffield,  saw  manu- 
facturer,  the  Knight’s  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph.”  The  Secretary  of  the  British 
Commission  when  sending  the  order  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  said  : “It  is  a source  of  great  gratifi- 
cation that  I am  allowed  thus  to  convey  to  you 
a just  appreciation  of  the  great  excellence  of  the 
manufactures  of  yourworld-knowu  firm.” 

Land  near  CMcliester.  — A salo  of  pro- 
perty  situated  in  Chichester  and  the  neighbour- 
hood was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Wyatt  & Son,  at 
the  Dolphin  Hotel,  last  week.  The  property 
consisted  of  about  seventeen  acres  of  lease- 
hold meadow  land  at  Now  Fishbouroo,  and 
two  freehold  houses  in  Chichester ; but  the 
land,  being  leasehold  for  long  periods,  was  really 
equal  to  freehold.  Lob  1,  consisting  of  3a.  Ir. 
1-lp.  of  meadow  land,  near  the  railway  crossing 
at  Fishbourne,  and  let  at  161.  per  annum,  was 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Sparkes,  of  Witter- 
ing,  for  740f.  Lot  2,  separated  from  the  last  lot 
by  the  railway,  and  comprising  la.  Or.  30p.,  fell 
to  the  nod  of  Mr.  F.  N.  Hobgen  for  1651.  Lot  3, 
also  to  the  north  of  the  railway,  and  fronting 
the  road  running  to  Salt-hill,  consisted  of 
5a.  Ir.  30p.  Mr.  Sparkes  was  again  the  pur- 
chaser for  7001. 

A New  Trade  Union. — On  Saturday  night 
a meeting  was  held,  consisting  of  delegates  from 
the  London  Street  Masons,  at  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  Granby-street,  New-cut,  to  draw  up 
rules  for  the  formation  of  a society  for  the  men. 
The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  tho  men  engaged  in  the  stone- 
paving bosinesa  in  London — generally  known  as 
York  and  granite  masons— apart  from  paviours, 
the  number  in  the  metropolis  being  nearly  3,000. 
The  body  of  men  are  constantly  receiving  acces- 
sions from  the  provinces,  and  it  is  now  intended 
to  consolidate  the  whole  body  throughout  the 
kingdom  in  one  society,  as  has  been  done  through 
the  present  organisation  of  the  general  masons. 
Rules  were  drawn  np  on  Saturday,  and  will  bo 
submitted  to  a future  meeting. 

New  Reredos  for  St.  Paxil’s  Ckxircli, 
Carlisle. — A new  carved  oak  rerodos  has  been 
erected  in  this  church.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  P.  Richardson,  and  of  his  wife;  and  it 
is  intended  as  a memorial  of  Mrs.  Richardson’s 
father,  who  took  a warm  interest  in  the  church. 
The  style  [of  the  reredos  is  Gothic,  in  harmony 
with  the  architecture  of  the  church,  and  its 
ornaments  are  entirely  of  a floriated  character, 
no  figures  having  been  introduced.  The  arcade 
stretches  across  tho  whole  breadth  of  tho  chancel, 
and  there  are  two  returns  extending  towards  the 
communion  rails.  Messrs.  Habershon  & Brock, 
architects  of  the  church,  furnished  the  drawings, 
and  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Jonathan  Kirkbrido  & Sons,  tho  carver  beine 
Mr.  Riddell. 

' Loudon  by  the  Thames,  Seventeenth 
Century. — Messrs.  Hogarth,  of  Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square,  have  on  view  a picture  repre- 
senting the  river-side  of  Westminster,  with  the 
landing  of  Catherine  of  Braganza  at  the  Palace 
of  Whitehall,  attended  by  the  civic  authorities. 
The  picture  is  probably  the  work  of  Thomas 
Wyck,  sometimes  called  Van  Wyck,  who  came  to 
England  at  the  Restoration,  and  settled  here, 
where  he  painted,  amongst  other  known  works 
a view  of  the  parade  in  St.  James’s  Park,  with 
King  Charles  II.  and  his  court  walking.  He  died 
about  1682.  The  picture  at  Messrs.  Hogarth’s 
is  interesting  as  showing  part  of  London  no 
longer  remaining,  and  the  stateliness  which 
accompanied  such  a procession  at  the  period  of 
the  event  in  question. 

A Shaky  Steeple. — A vestry  meeting  of  the 
parishioners  of  Holy  Trinity,  Stockton,  have 
decided  on  taking  down  and  rebuilding  22  ft.  of 
the  steeple,  in  conseqnence  of  its  shaky  and 
dilapidated  condition.  The  cost  is  to  be  defrayed 
by  subaci-iption,  and  the  work  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Weatherill  I 
& Moses,  of  Stockton,  architects.  J 


Annual  Meeting*  of  Altrincham  Master 
Builders’  Association.  — The  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  tho  Altrincham  Builders’  Association 
has  been  held  for  the  transaction  of  the  usual 
business  and  appointment  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Mr.  Henry  Kenyon  was  elected 
president;  Messrs.  J.  L.  Owen,  Drinkwater,  and 
Buck,  vice-presidents ; Messrs.  Kenyon  and 
Douglas,  trustees ; and  a committee  of  seven 
members.  Mr.  James  Hamilton  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  treasurer.  After  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Kirkley,  of  Sale,  the  retiring  president, 
who  had  occupied  the  chair,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed for  the  annual  dinner,  which  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Station  Hotel.  Mr.  Kenyon  occupied 
the  chair  as  president  for  tho  year,  and  Mr.  J.  L. 
Owen  the  vice-chair. 

Sale  of  Ely  Chapel.  — Messrs.  Edwin  Fox 
& Bousfield  had  a numerous  company  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  last,  when  they  offered  for  sale 
what  they  described  as  “ the  grand  old  edifice, 
situated  in  Ely-place,  Holbom,  formerly  the 
private  chapel  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  but  now 
designated  as  St.  Etheldreda’s  Chapel,  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  Welsh  service.”  The  first 
offer  was  2,000i.,  and  the  edifice  was  eventually 
sold  for  5,250Z.  Mr.  St.  Quiutin,  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  Buildings,  was  the  purchaser,  and  he 
declined  to  say  for  what  purpose  it  had  been 
bought.  Let  us  hope,  for  preservation, — what- 
ever  we  may  fear.  Several  well-known  architects 
and  antiquaries  were  present,  but  wo  are  not 
aware  that  they  had  any  funds  at  command  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  the  chapel. 

A Cemetery  for  Wellington. — At  a vestry 
meeting  held  at  All  Saints’  Church,  Wellington, 
in  connexion  with  the  Local  Burial  Board,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
ratepayers  to  the  borrowing  of  3,5001,  required 
for  the  erection  of  mortuary  chapels  aud  lodge,  and 
the  laying  out  of  a cemetery,  &o.,  the  clerk  to  the 
Board,  entered  into  the  particulars  of  the  sum 
asked  for,  as  follows : — Erection  of  the  two 
chapels,  2,500?.;  lodge  and  gates,  375?.;  laying 
out  of  paths,  260?. ; plants  and  shrubs,  100?. ; 
architect’s  commission,  160?.;  leaving  a margin 
of  some  105?.  for  contingent  expenses.  Of 
1,750?.  already  borrowed  for  the  payment  of  the 
laud  and  drainage  there  remained  309?.  in  hand. 
The  consent  of  the  meeting  was  given  to  the 
Board  to  raise  the  money. 

A Public  Aquarium  for  Liverpool.— For 
some  time  past  a project  has  been  on  foot  for 
the  erection  of  an  aquarium  and  winter  garden 
in  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Willert  Beale,  well 
known  to  musical  and  artistic  fame,  has  now 
succeeded  in  forming  a company  for  this  pur- 
pose,  aud  it  is  stated  that  tho  greater  portion  of 
the  capital  has  been  already  subscribed  without 
any  general  appeal  to  the  public  at  largo.  A 
favourable  site  has  been  secured  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  aud  it  is  in- 
tended to  erect  an  aquarium,  conservatory, 
concert-room,  and  other  necessary  buildings. 
The  architect,  Mr.  C.  H.  Driver,  estimates  that 
the  cost  would  be  about  45,000?. 

Liverpool  Arcliitectiiral  Society.  — The 
fifth  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Wednesday  in  last  week,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colqnitt-stroet;  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry 
presiding.  Mr.  W.  H.  Picton  read  an  interesting 
paper  describing  the  architectural  features  of 
many  of  the  public  buildings,  which  he  had 
visited  in  company  with  Mr.  Banner,  of  this 
town,  during  a short  tour  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany.  The  reading  of  the  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  sketches,  many  of  them  taken  on  the 
spot  by  Mr.  Picton  and  Mr.  Banner.  At  the 
close  of  the  reading,  a cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Picton  for  his  paper. 

Sale  of  Land,  Leicester. — Last  week  Mr. 
Warner  (Warner,  Sheppard,  & Wade)  sold  by 
auction,  at  the  George  Hotel,  about  twelve  acres 
of  building  land  and  six  cottages,  situate  at 
Belgrave.  The  biddings  for  the  building  land 
were  spirited,  lob  1,  consisting  of  4a.  2r.  6p , 
situate  in  Checkitt’s-close,  being  knocked  down 
to  Mr.  Stookdale  Harrison  at  5501.  per  acre. 
Lot  2,  comprising  7a.  Ir.  8p.,  adjoining  lot  1,  and 
extending  to  the  Melton-road,  speedily  reached 
500?.  per  acre,  and  was  eventually  knocked  down 
to  Mr.  S.  Harrison  at  540?.  per  acre. 

New  Steel  Works  in  Warrington. — We 

understand  that  new  steel  works  aro  about  to 
be  started  in  Warrington  by  a number  of 
gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  another  large 
local  manufacturing  concern. 
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Relics  from  Russia. — Of  the  rites,  formulm.f 
and  decoration  of  the  Greek  churches  in  Russiei 
we  know  but  little,  and  particularly  of  the  relicfi 
preserved  in  their  monasteries  and  churches:;. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  John  Leighton,  whd 
has  made  a tour  through  Russia,  has  obtainedir 
much  information,  and  has  brought  back  many.;, 
specimens  of  the  traditional  art.  He  extended!! 
his  visit  throngh  Circassia  into  Georgia,  retnm.;; 
ing  by  way  of  the  Crimea,  staying  at  Livadia,.! 
Orianda,  Sebastopol,  and  the  ancient  townsi' 
upon  tho  coast. 

International  Exliibition  at  Geneva. — ! 
There  will  be  an  International  Exhibition  at 
Geneva  next  year.  The  building  will  include;; 
a huge  dome,  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind,  andli 
a special  feature  will  bo  a colossal  columniji 
in  the  interior,  from  which  visitors  will  hav®!' 
a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Exhibition,:, 
and  a panomma  of  Lake  Leman,  the  mountaina;. 
of  the  Jura,  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  Mont  Blanc.'" 
The  Exhibition  will  be  close  to  the  lake,  andu' 
piers  will  project  into  the  water.  On  these  willi 
be  erected  summer-houses  and  refreshment-!ji 
rooms.  I 

Pearson  Memorial  Windows,  Darlington^!: 
We  have  been  informed  that  tho  committee:, 
met  a few  days  ago  to  open  the  tenders,  and  ■ 
inspect  the  designs,  which  have  been  sent  in  fori: 
the  painted  windows  proposed  to  be  erected  in! 
the  chancel  of  Darlington  Parish  Church,  to  thei  i 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Pearson,  who  wasiH 
vicar  for  sixteen  years.  A unanimous  opinion'! 
was  expressed  in  favour  of  the  illuEtrationa  sub., 
mitted  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Baguley,  of  Newcastle-upon-:! 
Tyno.  i 

Building  Land  at  Goole. — Mr.  John  Ben-^ 
nett,  of  Grove  House,  Goole,  has  purchased  fromd 
the  Right  Hon.  T.  Sothern  Estcourt  the  large -c 
field  on  Booth  Ferry-road.  Hitherto,  accordiog  i; 
to  tho  Goole  Times,  so  far  as  this  field  was  con.i|; 
cerned,  application  to  Mr.  Estcourt’s  agent  for, . 
building  sites  have  been  without  result ; butnowm 
the  land  has  been  laid  out  in  streets  and  terraces,!:; 
and  a new  town  will  spring  up  very  soon  upon : 
it.  The  extent  of  tho  field  is  77,824  square' i 
yards. 

A New  HaU  for  Tunbridge  Wells.— - 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Local  Benefiti 
Societies  to  form  a limited  liability  company  y 
with  a capital  of  4,000?.,  to  purchase  a site  in  li 
Basinghall-street,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  to  erect  ' 
a hall  thereon,  with  club-room,  coffee-room,  i| 
committee-room,  &c.,  and  a smoking-room,  and  M 
other  accommodation.  The  club-room  will  be  • ' 
53  ft.  by  25  ft.  A sum  of  10?.  will  be  offered  : • 
for  tho  best  plan  for  a building  suitable  for  the  u 
purposes  required. 

Injuries  to  Statues  in  Transit.— In  tho  < . 
Court  of  Exchequer  an  action  was  brought  tou 
recover  compensation  for  injuries  alleged  to  have  h- 
been  done  during  carriage  to  two  valuable  1 1 
bronze  figures  entrusted  by  Mr.  Pinti,  a dealer:, 
in  works  of  art,  to  Mr.  Atkins,  as  a carrier  from  : 
London  to  Naples  and  back.  The  plaintiff  was 
nonsuited  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  t 
evidence  that  tho  goods  had  been  received  by  ,i 
tho  defendant  as  a carrier ; he  was  merely  an  si  i 
agent. 

Lamplighters  superseded. — A trial  of  an 
electric  apparatus  for  lighting  street  lamps  has  s » 
been  made  in  Washington,  with  a view  to  its  e 
adoption  by  that  city.  The  lamps,  for  the  distance 
of  one  mile,  were  lighted  and  extinguished  in-  h 
stautly,  several  times,  the  apparatus  turning  on  )■ 
the  gas  and  igniting  it  at  the  same  moment. 
Whether  there  is  anything  new  in  this  beyond  1" 
what  has  already  been  tried  in  this  country  we 
do  not  see. 


TENDERS 


For  sewerage  and  sewage  works,  Hoddesdon,  Mr,  .(i 
T.  W.  Grindle,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied 


Hampton,  iloddeadon  £7,260  0 0 

Heave  & Sons,  Brompton 6,500  0 0 

Green  & Sons,  Stanatead 6,300  0 0 

Harris,  Camberwell  6, MS  0 0 

Hunt.  Hoddesdon  6,1-15  0 0 

Marsball,  Brighton  6,100  0 0 

King,  Hastings  6,100  0 O 

Knight  (i,  Son,  Mile-end  4,098  0 0 

Dawson,  Chespsida  4,990  0 0 

Moore,  1,  Lombard-court  4,828  0 0 

Harris,  Stratford 4,779  0 o 

JapkaoG,  Stratford 4,770  0 O 

Doewra,  London 4,605  0 0 

Bloomfield,  Tottenham 4,477  0 0 

Potter,  Stepney  (accepted)  4,207  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  440,  Edgware-road,  for  :i 
Mr.  A.  Temple 

Harris  £215  10  0 
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The  Inihistrial 
Outlook  of  1874. 


VERT  member  of  the 
great  family  of  in. 
clustry  may  find  it  use- 
ful, in  the  early  weeks 
of  a new  year,  to  take 
a glance  at  the  outlook 
• of  the  coming  months, 
as  regards  the  probable 
future  of  the  wc-.kman. 
It  so  happens,  at  the 
commencement  of 
1874,  that  an  unusual 
number  of  statistical 
statements  have  made 
their  appearance. 
Little  scraps  that 
occupy  three  or  four 
inches  in  the  corner 
of  a newspaper,  may 
often  represent  weeks 
of  conscientious  work, 
on  the  part  of  nume- 
rous and  intelligent  men.  i The  essence  of 
their  toil  is  at  last  distilled  into  these  few  drops 
of  condensed  knowledge.™  Too  ^frequently  are 
they  glanced  at,  with  only  half  - awakened 
interest,  or  read  with  some  fleeting  expression 
of  surprise.  But  to  read,’ 'mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest,  is  given  to  few.  Perhaps 
it  is  rather  as  furnishing  the*_thoughtful  public 
writer  with  data  than  in  any  other  manner,  that 
statistical  communications  to  the  public  journals 
have  the  moat  available  value. 

The  class  of  work  which  is' most  fully  illus- 
trated by  recent  investigation  is  that  of  the 
agriculturist.  Let  not,  however,  the  builder, 
the  engineer,  or  the  manufacturer  of  any  de- 
scription, think  that  he  is  not  directly  interested 
in  the  subject.  |\Vbatever  be  the  temporary 
disturbances  that  may  seem,  for  a time,  to  pit 
class  against  class,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
the  fact  that  tho  prosperity  of  all  the  industrial 
classes  is  intimately  connected,  and  thoroughly 
interdependent.  We  may  go  further,  and  refer 
to  tho  ancient  and  unchanged  wisdom  that 
found  a voice  in  tho  fable  of  "The  Belly  and 
the  Members.”  But  our  present  purpose  is  to 
deal  with  the  industrial  element. 

It  is  true  that  tho  effect  of  recent  legislation, 
or  we  may  say,  with  deeper  truth,  the  eff'oet  of 
the  application  of  tho  steam  engine  to  loco- 
motion, and  of  the  great  stimulus  that  has  thus 
been  given  to  international  communications  of 
all  kinds,  has  been  to  render  tho  working-classes 
of  England  far  less  dependent  upon  the  farmer, 
and  the  soil,  than  was  tho  case  half  a century 
ago.  The  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  is  no  longer 
entirely  dependent  on  the  English  harvest. 
Still,  a bounteous  or  a stinted  yield,  from  our 
own  acres,  makes  a veiy  appreciable  difference 
to  the  consumer.  But  while,  from  year  to  year, 
the  area  of  supply  is  broadened,  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  mutual  dependence  remain  unchecked. 
Three  centuries  ago  there  was,  perhaps,  less 
rapid  and  effective  sympathy  between  Cumber, 
land  and  Cornwall  than  now  exists  between 
London  and  Calcutta.  From  whatever  source 
we  draw  onr  supply  of  breadstuffs,  the  same 
principles,  in  the  long  run,  regulate  their  pro- 


duction, that  prevailed  when  each  county  looked 
to  its  own  home-raised  crops,  cultivated  by  its 
own  home-prodneed  labour,  as  the  measuro  of 
its  yearly  wealth.  ^ Thus,  while  primary  prin- 
ciples must  always  regulate  the  economical  circle 
of  consumption  and  production,  although  the 
introduction  of  now  elements  may  for  a time 
veil  their  action,  we  can  tell  whither  the  whole 
course  of  industry  tends.  And  not  only  so,  but 
we  can  never  be  sure  where  the  great  under- 
lying  principles  may  unexpectedly  assert  their 
power.  In  this  unsleeping  efficacy  lies  perhaps 
the  main  difference  between  the  action  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  that  of  the  laws  made 
by  man. 

When,  therefore,  we  regard  the  condition  and 
the  outlook  of  the  agidcultural  labourer,  we 
regard  not  only  that  which  ultimately,  and  as 
matter  of  theory,  affects,  and  indeed  underlies, 
the  whole  organisation  of  industry,  but  some- 
thing  more.  We  are  considering  an  element  of 
the  national  life  and  wealth,  which  may,  at  any 
moment,  come  into  the  front  rank.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a matter  of  the  gravest  interest  for  every 
owner,  and  for  every  occupier, — that  is  to  say 
employer, — of  labour. 

A further  consideration  shows  the  great 
economical  importance  of  tho  state  of  agricul- 
tural  labour  amongst  ourselves.  It  is  this.  The 
relations  of  labour  to  tho  soil  have  a limit  that 
can  be  measured.  They  can  be  gauged  by 
statistics.  Knowing  accurately  tho  area  of 
Great  Britain,  and  knowing  more,  year  after 
year,  of  the  soil,  climatic  peculiarities,  and  pro- 
ductive power  of  every  portion  of  that  area, 
we  are  also  better  enabled  to  ascertain  what  the 
island  is  capable  of  producing,  and,  which  is  the 
point  at  which  wo  arc  now  arriving,  wo  are 
enabled  more  and  more  clearly  to  see  what  is  the 
most  prodnetivo  relation  that  can  exist  between 
the  soil  and  tho  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  Tha^ 
is  to  say,  we  see  what  is  the  best  proportion, 
economically  considered,  between  territory  and 
population,  not  including  iu  that  estimate  tho 
urban  population  of  great  centres  of  manufac- 
turing industry. 

Tho  point  where  tho  relation  between  the 
numbers  of  tho  agricultural  population  and  tho 
acreage  of  land  under  corn  cultivation  has 
always  been  most  delicately  balanced  is  the 
harvest.  Wo  must  consider  that  the  bulk  of  the 
oorn-erops  of  Eugland,  in  order  to  bo  saved  in 
fair  condition,  must  be  cut  within  the  space  of 
a fortnight.  Out  of  this  time  two  Sundays  have 
to  he  deducted  j and,  unfortunately,  wo  can 
hardly  hope  for  an  average  of  more  than  nine  or 
ten  days  at  most,  ont  of  the  fourteen,  as  rain- 
less.  Thus  some  seven  or  eight  days  of  tho 
time  most  precious  for  harvest  is  as  much  as  we 
can.  at  all  anticipate  as  likely  to  bo  at  onr 
command. 

We  may  take  the  average  area  of  land  under 
corn  crops  in  England,  in  round  numbers,  at 
7,500,000  acres,  which  breadth  is  under  the 
mark.  Harvesting-time  in  1873,  in  Wiltshire, 
found  the  farmers  paying  lOs.  6d.  per  acre  for 
reaping  alone.  This  is  for  wheat.  Making  a 
deduction  for  other  crops,  but  bearing  in  mind 
the  tendency  of  prices,  we  shall  be  safe  in 
estimating  the  cost  of  reaping  onr  corn  at  Vs.  6d. 
per  acre,  for  7,500,000  acres.  This  gives  an 
expenditure  little  over  2,800,000?.,  or  280,000?. 
per  diem,  distributed  over  ten  days.  The  army 
of  reapers  necessary  for  the  effort  will  thus 
appear  to  be  very  large.  The  supply  on 
which  the  farmer  was  formerly  able  to 
count,  of  Irish  labour,  is  now  no  longer  forth- 
coming.  Machinery  has  done  much,  and  will, 
year  by  year,  do  more.  But  still,  the  whole 
available  population  of  the  rural  districts,  men» 
women,  and  children,  turns  out  to  aid  in  the 
harvest. 

Not  only  is  the  cost  a matter  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  render  any  appreciable  percentage 
of  saving  an  object  of  national  importance  ; but 


'the  effect,  on  tho  status  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  of  this  pressure  at  a particular  season 
of  the  year,  is  disastrous.  In  order  to  have ' 
hands  at  need,  the  agriculturist  is  di-iven  to 
encourage  the  pi’oduction,  and  the  keeping  up 
of  a rustic  population,  for  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  does  not  afford  enough  occupa- 
tion  to  maintain  them  in  any  degree  of  decent 
comfort.  The  small  weekly  wages  are  pro- 
fessedly eked  out  by  the  harvest  money.  It 
might  seem  to  the  labourer  to  be  rather  an  Irish 
way  of  helping  him'  to  better  his  position  by 
stopping  his  main  source  of  exceptional  benefit. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that  such  will  be 
the  case.  It  is  plain,  moreover,  that  such  is  the 
certain  tendency  ofimprovod  reaping-machinery. 
Violent  exertion  for  a few  days,  pulling  on  tho 
vitalenergy,andsuccecdedby  sluggish  half -work, 
is  a matter  calculated,  iu  every  way,  to  injure 
the  labourer.  Steady  work  and  steady  pay 
is  the  arrangement  which  enables  him  to  better 
his  condition. 

In  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  New  Zea- 
land,  we  learn  from  the  letter  of  a colonial  farmer, 
reaping  by  hand  is  now  unknown.  A reaping- 
machine  is  as  necessary  a part  of  the  plant  of  tho 
farmer  as  a plough.  If  his  holding  be  too  small 
to  require  one,  he  joins  with  a neighbour  in  the 
purchase  of  the  indispensable  aid  to  their  work. 
Mr.  Caird  tells  us  that  the  “reaper”  does  the 
work  of  ten  men,  and  does  it  better.  The  sup- 
ply of  these  machines  is  now  actively  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country.  One  celebrated  maker 
alone  turns  out  6,000  in  the  year.  Mr. 
Caird  estimates  that  tho  entire  corn  crop  of  this 
country  could  be  cut  down  in  ten  days,  by  80,000 
reaping-machines,  each  cutting  an  average  of  ten 
acres  per  day.  This  is  one-fifteenth  a'oovo  onr 
preceding  estimate  of  area.  Tlie  cost  of  the 
labour  added  to  the  service  of  the  machine  we 
have  not  found  stated.  But  a pound  a day 
would  pay  for  two  horses  and  two  men,  and 
allow  a return  on  the  cost  of  the  machine  into 
the  bargain.  We  should  thus  have  our  corn  cat, 
tho  carrying  remaining  as  before,  for  two  shil- 
lings an  acre,  in  lieu  of  11s.  6d.  per  acre  j or  a 
saving  of  eleven  fifteenths  of  the  sum  we  have 
before  cited : — moro  than  two  millions  sterling 
in  the  pockets  of  the  farmers. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  reply,  that  this  great 
economy  is  effected  at  the  cost  of  the  labourers 
of  England.  There  is,  of  course,  some  truth  in 
the  observation,  in  the  abstract.  It  is  the  old 
crow  that  labour  has  always  had  to  pluck  with 
macliinery.  No  great  benefit  has  been  conferred 
on  mankind,  without  inflicting  some  present 
suff^jring  at  the  time  of  its  introduction.  The 
printing-press  was  a terrible  blow  to  tho  scrive- 
ner. No  doubt  many  cases  of  personal  snffering 
ocenrred  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  ; hut  im- 
provements  of  this  nature,  good  inthemselves,  have 
a wonderfully  subtle  power  of  compensation  for  the 
injury  they  cause.  Not  only  do  we  find,  that,  if 
wo  take  decade  by  decade,  the  labour  called  into 
activity  by  the  new  arm  supplied  to  industry 
exceeds  the  amount  of  that  which  it  displaced  ; 
but,  even  from  year  to  year,  the  disturbance  will 
bo  less  than  might  be  fairly  anticipated.  If  we 
take  an  illustration  from  tho  increased  demand 
for  horses  that  followed  close  upon  the  antici- 
pated ruin  of  the  horse-master  by  the  with- 
drawal  of  the  mad  and  stage  coach  traffic  from 
long  lines  of  road,  on  the  opening  of  oor  great 
railways,  we  shall  como  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  the  two  millions  sterling  that  the  farmer 
economises  in  the  cost  of  reaping,  he  will  be 
likely  to  spend  four  or  five  millions  or  more  in 
regular,  permanent,  remunerative  agricultural 
work. 

Tho  absolute  money-saving  to  be  effected  by 
the  nee  of  the  steam-plough  will  not,  at  first 
sight,  appear  so  considerable  as  in  the  case 
tho  “ reaper.”  But  the  actual  value  to  the 
country  is  higher  j moreover,  it  is  desirable.  It 
is  something  more  than  saving.  The  advantage 
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is  two-fol<].  First,  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  breaking  up  the  soil  is  far  more  tho- 
roughly effected  by  the  steam-plough  than  by 
the  time-honoured  implement,  to  which  it  was  a 
good  old  toast  that  bade  God  speed  it.  Secondly, 
and  yet  more  impoitant,  is  the  question  of  time. 
It  has  not,  hitherto,  been  in  the  power  of  the 
farmer  to  concentrate  labour  upon  ploughing 
with  anything  like  the  efficiency  with  which, 
since  the  days  of  *Esop,  it  has  been  concen- 
trated  upon  harvest.  Mother  earth  has  de- 
manded  time,  as  well  as  toil,  to  allow  of  the 
tillage  of  her  surface.  Tlie  best  efforts  of  man, 
horse,  and  plough  have  been  limited,  apparently, 
byhTature  lierself,  and  spread  out  over  weeks, 
and  even  months.  This  has  been  changed  by 
the  magic  wand  of  the  “ drudging  goblin.”  The 
share  can  now  almost  race  the  sickle;  and 
broad  fallows  lie  upturned  to  sun  and  air  that, 
not  a week  before,  were  clothed  with  the  nodding 
ears  of  the  corn  crop. 

Mr.  Caird  estimates  that  a steam  plough 
capable  of  ploughing  ten  acres  a day  will  dis- 
jilace  the  labour  of  eight  men  and  twenty  horses, 
and  do  the  work  far  more  effectively.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  this  estimate  means  a net  gain  of 
so  much  labour;  but,  if  so,  very  exceptional 
cases  must  be  cited  The  steam-plough  needs 
the  tendance  of  at  least  four  men,  besides  the 
cart,  horse,  and  man  required  by  way  of  tender 
for  the  supply  of  water  and  fuel.  Ploughing 
can  be  done  by  horse  for  ten  shillings  an  acre. 
Even  if  we  take  the  steam-plough’s  work  to  be 
doubly  as  effective  as  that  of  the  horse-plough,  wo 
do  not  approach  such  an  economy  as  that  claimed. 
Mr.  Jleclii  gives  the  cost  of  “mashing  up  the 
stubble”  as  43.  7id.  per  acre.  To  this  be  has 
added  horse-power  in  drilling  and  harrowin", 
amounting  to  3s.  an  acre  more.  No  doubt  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  the  steam-plough  is 
far  more  than  that  of  the  horse-ploughing,  at 
10s.  an  acre,  still  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  a 
confident  estimate  of  a greater  saving,  by  the 
use  of  the  steam  plough,  in  money  expenditure, 
than  5s.  per  acre.  But  even  this  comes  to  two 
millions  sterling  per  annum  on  Mr.  Caird’s 
estimate  of  acreage ! 

The  effect  of  these  two  great  changes  on 
what  may  bo  called  the  limiting  elements  of 
agricultural  labour  cannot  fail  to  be  very  im- 
portant. The  number  of  the  population  depend- 
ent on  agriculture  for  their  support  is  cited, 
from  the  last  census,  at  1,590,000  persons.  To 
estimato  their  average  income  is  not  easy ; as, 
on  the  one  hand,  very  small  “persons”  must  be 
included  in  the  count,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
degree  of  luxury  of  dross  and  habit  which  has 
nearly  banished  the  frugal  and  homely  charm 
that  formerly  invested  the  same  house,  draws  its 
support  directly  from  the  soil.  The  twenty-two 
millions  of  acres  (keeping  still  a little  under  the 
mark)  of  land  cultivated  in  England  have  been 
estimated  to  receive  annual  labour  to  the  low 
amount  of  15s,  per  acre  per  annum.  This  gives 
an  outlay  of  sixteen  millions  and  two-.thirds 
sterling.  If  we  suppose  the  same  estimate  (which, 
we  thiuk,  is  that  of  Mr.  Mechi)  to  apply  to 
Great  Britain,  twenty-nino  millions  of  cultivated 
acres  will  demand  an  annual  expenditure  of 
twenty-one  millions  and  three-quarters  sterlino- 
In  this,  however,  must  be  included  an  appre- 
ciablesumfor  the  expenses  of  horse  keep.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our  agi-i- 
cultural  readers  any  positive  information  as  to 
the  relative  outlay  incurred  in  human  and  in 
horse  labour.  Approximately  speaking,  if  we 
attribute  31.  out  of  the  131.  per  head,  which  the 
above  figures  give,  to  tbe  cost  of  animal  power 
we  shall  probably  err  on  the  side  of  leaving  too 
high  a rate  for  the  labourer.  Again,  if  we  were 
to  take  each  labourer’s  family  as  coutainin"  four 
persons  “ engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,” 
taking  no  heed  of  those  too  young,  or  too  feeble 
to  be  thus  enumerated,  we  should  find  the  re- 
suiting  average  bf  about  15s.  per  week  for  each 
married  labourer,  including  in  that  rate  the 
minor  earnings  of  wife  and  children,  possibly,  we 
fear,  not  much  above  the  mark. 

If  from  the  21, 750, 0001., — wliichia  the  amount 
arrived  at,  on  the  estimate  of  15s.  per  acre, — per 
annum,  we  deduct  2,000,0001.,  which  may  bo 
saved  by  barveating  by  machinery,  and 
1,000,0001.,  which  may  be  saved  by  the  use  of 
the  steam-plough,  we  find  the  money  demanded 
from  the  farmer,  in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  to 
be  reduced  to  18,750,0001.;  or,  in  other  words, 
we  find  one-seventh  of  the  total  number  of  agri. 
cultural  labourers  displaced  (on  paper)  by  the 
steam-engine.  But  the  currency,  or  what  is 
more  to  the  point  tbe  net  profit,  to  the  farmer 
will  probably  more  than  double  the  actual  money ' 


saving.  Looking  at  the  three  sources  of  advan- 
tage, this  estimate  will  appear  low.  First,  there 
is  the  avoidance  of  damage  and  loss  from  bad 
weather  in  harvest  time,  that  will  be  insured  by 
full  command  of  a rapid  power  of  ingathering  on 
the  fow  fiuo  days.  Secondly  is  the  increased 
fertility  of  the  crop,  from  the  more  effective 
upturning  of  the  earth  by  the  steam-plough. 
Thirdly  is  the  great  advantage  obtained  in 
purifying  the  land  from  weeds,  and  in  cer- 
tainty  of  saving  the  winter  corn  at  the  best 
time,  by  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  process 
of  ploughing. 

Thus,  without  any  extravagant  or  heroic 
changes,  were  the  farmers  of  this  couniry 
to  be  fully  “found,”  in  the  course  say 
of  the  opening  year,  in  reaping  and  ploughing 
plant,  they  would  be  some  five  or  six  millions 
sterling  the  better  for  it  by  Christmas.  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed,  we  trust,  for  a moment,  that 
this  sum  would  mainly  go  to  swell  the  luxury  of 
their  habits.  So  far  as  it  accumulated  in  the 
bank,  it  would  be  making  up  for  the  chief  incon. 
venience  of  the  farmer — want  of  capital.  But 
there  would  be  a far  more  fructifying  and  lucra- 
tive mode  of  employing  this  capital  than  any 
bank  could  offer.  That  is  the  most  precious  and 
self-multiplying  of  capital  that  is  utilised  in 
what  a chemist  would  call  its  nascent  state.  If 
the  tradesman  has  found  out  that  small  profits 
on  quick  returns  are  every  way  preferable  to  a 
higher  rate  of  profit  on  a more  sluggish  rate  of 
receipt,  yet  more  forcibly  does  this  truth  apply 
to  the  producer — most  of  all,  perhaps,  to  the 
agricultural  producer.  Thus,  tbe  ordinary  prin- 
ciples that  regulate  human  action  would  lead  to 
the  following  result.  The  spurt  of  labour  at 
harvest  would  be  no  longer  necessary.  The 
farmer  would  have  no  inducement  to  encourage 
the  maintenance  of  a partially  employed  labour- 
ing population.  He  would  employ  only  so  many 
men  as  he  wanted,  all  the  year  round,  for  steady 
work.  He  would  thus  bo  able  to  pay  them  better 
wages.  He  would  find,  on  making  the  e.xperi- 
ment,  that  it  paid  hii,)  fai-  better  to  do  so.  And 
paying  at  least  seven  shillings  to  the  man  to 
whom  he  now  pays  six  (and  by  and  by,  as  he 
learned  from  experience,  paying  him  more 
likely  ten)  he  would  still  find  himself,  so  far 
gaining  on  his  former  position  as  to  be  able, 
year  by  year,  to  encounter  those  mighty, 
though  simple,  duties  of  drainage,  irrigation, 
and  general  industrial  improvement,  of  his 
holding,  which  would  lead,  steadily  but 
surely,  to  the  doubling  or  tho  tripling  of  his 
returns. 

Looking  forward  (unless  pestilence,  war,  or 
evil  legislation  unfortunately  check  the  natural 
course  of  events)  to  the  fulfilment,  sooner  or 
later,  of  these  practical  hopes,  wo  yet  think  that 
the  recent  light  that  has  been  thrown  on  the 
condition  of  the  emigrant  workman  is  of  great 
value.  The  upshot  of  the  thing  we  take  to  be 
that  the  young,  hearty,  industrious,  able  aori- 
cultural  labourer  may  secure,  in  more  parts  of  the 
world  than  one,  a rapidly-earnedand  comfortable 
independence.  Bub  this  is  tho  very  man  whom 
statesmanship  should  seek  to  keep  at  home. 
Uis  arms  and  industry  are  tho  very  fountain  of 
national  wealth.  .Against  the  golden  tempta- 
tions held  out  to  him,  the  cost  has  to  be  counted. 
To  many,  the  severing  of  all  local  ties  of  rela- 
tionship, friendship,  and  habit,  is  iu  itself  no 
alight  price  to  pay.  Still  more  important  is  the 
immense  incertitude  of  the  venture.  It  is  true 
that  there  exist  such  spots  as  we  have  named, 
the  very  Paradise  of  industry.  But  they  are 
not  tho  spots  to  which  the  labourer  is  called  by 
the  advertiser.  For  one  Paradise  there  are  ten 
pitfalls.  Deadly  climate,  arid  soil,  swamp,  fen, 
morass,  uncleared  aud  impenetrable  forest  ; 
swarms  of  mosquitoes,  with  active  venom  that 
makes  life  a burden,  and  causes  a strong  man  to 
cry  like  a child;  deadly  snakes,  lions  and 
panthers ; wild  hogs,  that  come  down  punctually 
as  the  croiJB  begin  to  ripen ; vast,  lonely  dis- 
tances,  which  surround  the  settler  as  with  an  iron 
chain.  All  these  are  far  more  frequent  than  the 
brighter  prospects  of  the  case.  And  to  whom 
is  tho  intending  emigrant  to  trust?  How  very 
few  of  those  who  say,  “ Come,”  have  any  real 
advantage  to  offer!  The  good  wine  of  the 
really  prosperous  settlement  does  not  need  the 
bush  of  the  emigration  agent. 

The  upshot  is,  that  a better  time  is  at  hand 
for  the  industrious  man  in  old  England,  and  that 
he  will  do  better  cheerfully  to  look  forward  to  it 
than  to  transfer  himself  to  a foreign  soil,  unless 
he  knows,  from  personal  friends,  the  exact 
character  of  the  spot  to  which  he  thinks  of 
emigrating. 


GENERAL  EXHIBITION  OP 
WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  DUDLEY 
GALLERY. 

The  custom  of  newspaper  notice  for  recur- 
ring picture  exhibitions  will  become  one  more  to 
be  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance 
presently,  when  all  the  news  to  be  derived  from 
their  very  frequent  appearances  is  really  con- 
fined to  the  advertised  announcements  of  such 
or  such  a gallery  being  open  for  the  delectation 
of  a shilling-paying  public.  That  fabled  example 
of  steady  determination  and  of  a by  no  means 
common  taste  for  reading,  wlio  went  up  and 
down  column  right  through  Johnson’s  Dictionary 
to  the  very  eud  of  it,  and  closed  the  book  with 
tho  meek  remark  that  he  “really  thought  it 
rather  dry  reading,”  should  get  a volume  or  two 
of  some  exhibition  catalogues  for  the  last  dozen 
years  past,  and  make  the  world  the  wiser  by 
giving  his  opinion  of  these. 

A detailed  list  of  the  670  items  that  make  up 
tbe  show  of  drawings  at  tho  Egyptian  Hall  just 
now  is  about  as  interesting  to  those  not  intent 
upon  buying,  as  the  description  of  numbered  lots 
in  an  auctioneer’s  catalogue  would  be  to  anyone 
not  in  immediate  want  of  more  chairs,  tables, 
couches,  ottomans,  or  old  masters,  that  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  already  provided  with  ; 
and  there  are  few  instances  where  this  printed 
promise  is  at  all  exceeded  by  performance.  Ten 
years  age  the  Dudley  Gallery  inaugurated  quite 
a new  cc  ebrity  of  its  own  by  a great  success 
which,  if  it  has  not  remained  quite  in  succession, 
it  would  yet  be  unjust  to  say  does  nob  at  times 
returu,  though  it  is  more  than  ever  appai-ent  that 
the  modest  prefix  “ general  ” has  become  in  its 
appropriateness  the  honest  admission  that  there 
is  nothing  in  particular  to  destroy  uniformity  in 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  pictures  to  bo 
found  here  now  from  time  to  time.  In  vain  you 
may  look  for  the  solid  impasto  work  that  has 
heretofore  given  tho  notion  of  what  Mr.  P. 
Calderon,  R.A.,  entertains  of  water-colour ; or 
for  the  Mediffival  embodiments  of  clever  Mr. 
H.  S.  Marks’s  (A.R.A.)  fancies;  or  for  tho 
beautifully-fiuished  heads  always  to  be  associated 
with  Mr.  Burton’s  name  as  a painter;  or  for  the 
highly-coloured  classic  romances  that  Mr.  E. 
Burue  Jones  has  been  wont  to  evoke  great 
praise,  and  sometimes  astonishment  by;  for 
neither  they  nor  their  like  are  to  be  found  here. 
The  pretty  little  damsel  standing  on  “ The  Ter. 
race”  (205)  recals  better  things  done  by  Mr. 
G.  D.  Leslie,  A.R.A. ; and  things  of  a past  date 
done  by  Richard  Westall  and  others,  who  never 
shared  the  charm  by  which  Stothard  managed  to 
m<ake  them  valuable. 

However,  amongst  what  there  is  to  be  found, 
are  several  nicely-taken  idealised  portraits,  such 
as  “Adeline”  (12),  by  Mr.  W.  Gale,  which 
would  look  the  better  for  a little  less  affectation ; 
“Rubinella”  (34),  more  strongly  painted  by 
Mr.  C.  Bellay;  the  lovelorn  lady,  “Dost  thou 
love  me,  my  beloved  f”  (57),  so  fittingly  sur. 
rounded  with  green  and  yellow  hues,  by  Miss 
n.  J.  Miles;  “The  Young  Widow  ” (176),  who 
it  may  be  guessed  will  never  again  be  repre. 
aented  by  Jlr.  J.  M.  Jopling  under  such  woe- 
begone aspect ; hut  will  doubtless  come  before 
us  as  “The  Happy  Wife;”  “Giuglia”  (253) 
and  “Helena”  (-485)  though  somewhat  hyper- 
bolically  pretty,  by  Mr.  E.  Tayler;  and  Mr. 
0.  S.  Lidderdale’s  pleasant . looking  little 
Weary  one  (263).  Mr.  J.  Parker  has  drawn 

head  so  well,  and  coloured  it  so  brilliantly, 
that  the  more  is  the  pity  that  the  figure  it  tops 
should  be  so  disproportionately  small  (2-40)  ; and 
Miss  E.  Martineau’s  elaborated  study  of  “ A 
Young  Greek  Woman”  (295),  suffers  in  a leaser 
degree  from  the  same  failing,  though  it  is 
treated  with  a scholarly  apprehension  of  a more 
exalted  class  of  art  than  any  other  drawing  in 
the  room  can  show.  Miss  J.  Russell’s  view  of 
very  young  woman  should  bo  studied, 
though  antipathetic  to  tho  severe  and  classic 
(“  Baby  Bunting,”  192),  would  best  satisfy 
mammas  and  papas,  no  doubt ; for  Miss  Russell 
seems  to  appreciate  the  bright  merry  tint  a 
pretty,  lovable  little  daughter  gives  to  a home. 

There  are  portraits  proper  — veritable  like- 
nesses, too,  to  be  included  when  speaking  of 
what  is  most  noticeable  here : by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Poynter,  A.R.A.  (34),  and  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore 
(224,  333,  and  348),  that  are  as  enunciative  of  the 
artists’  styles  as  they  can  possibly  be  of  other 
individual  distinctiveness;  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Skill 
has  sent  some  of  his  “Breton  Children  playing,” 
at  “ Cat’s  Cradle,  iu  English  ” (20)  ; Mr.  Hey- 
wood  Hardy  has  gone  to  a new  field  of  labour, 
and  in  “ Field  Labour  iu  Upper  Egypt  ” (60) 
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shows  bow  the  local  agriculturist  lias  need  to 
combine  the  agility  and  practice  of  the  acrobat 
with  the  more  prosaic  and  less  profitable 
pursuit  of  cultivating  corn  for  others  to  eat : the 
performance  having  quite  an  Islington  Hall 
Buggeativenesa  about  it,  enough  to  induce  Mr. 
Hai-dy  to  catch  his  camel,  and  the  accomplished 
pedestrian  professor  who  balances  himself  on  the 
reugh  revolving  wooden  cylinders  whilst  driving 
his  eccentric  locomotive— steering  his  ship  of 
the  desert — it  is  quite  likely  that  Londoners 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  them- 
selves how  it  can  be  done,  as  it  is  not  very 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  picture.  It  is  very 
much  to  bo  hoped  that  in  Egypt  they  have  long 
ago  adjusted  all  knotty  questions  betwixt  capital 
and  labour  j for  to  think  that  this  nimble-limbod 
india-rubbery  muscled  “ Fellah  ” is  paid  for 
piece-work  and  not  by  time,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  spoil  all  enjoyment  of  the  many  pretty 
pictures  yot  to  be  noticed  now,  and  that  would 
bo  a pity. 

“The  Gentle  Craft”  (11),  by  Mr.  J.  Parker,  of 
course  means  fishing;  in  the  mildest  form,  then, 
it  is  an  agreeable  Walkcr-Horkorner  sort  of 
reflection  that  sunshine  beautifies  very  homely 
and  ordinary  objects.  Mr.  R.  T.  Waite  evidently 
thinks  — and  how  many  think  with  him— that 
you  cannot  do  better,  and  might  do  worse,  than 
see  nature  as  Mr.  Topham  has  been  showing  her 
since  long  ago:  “The  Spring”  (76)  will  prove 
this.  Mr.  E.  F.  Brewtnall  depicts  a provincial 
“ Sir  Peter”  gathering  up  the  bouquets  that  his 
teasing  wife,  by  her  quarrelling  or  her  “make 
up,”  has  wrested  from  the  applauding  hands  of 
an  admiring  audience;  “Called  before  the  Cur- 
tain”  (128),  is  at  once  praise  for  the  actress, 
and  for  him  who  is  the  scene  painter.  “ A Tick- 
lish Job  ” it  must  be  for  Mr.  S.  Lucas’s  Cavalier, 
with  idolatrous  love  for  the  symmetrical  shape 
of  his  moustache,  to  shavo  with  the  left  hand 
(200)  : this  clever  littlo  sketch  is  one  of  the  best 
of  similar  slight  things  to  bo  found  in  number. 

« “The  Gillie’s  Pipe,”  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Richardson 
(Sll),  gives  local  habitation  aud*a  name  to  airy 
something,  — a well-arranged  aggroupment  of 
Scottish  sportsmen  on  the  moors,  with  dogs  and 
guns,  and  game  to  betoken  a knowledge  of  how 
to  make  good  use  of  them.  This  is  a very  care- 
fully finished  drawing,  convoying  a strong  im- 
pression of  truthfulness  that  arrests  attention 
amongst  many  works,  even,  that  also  speak  of 
truth  ; on  the  other  hand,  though  Mr.  T.  Greeu’s 
well-studied  and  cleverly-executed  representa- 
tion of  the  courtyard  of  an  old  inn,  with  the 
stage-coach  just  arrived  at  “ The  Eud  of  the 
Journey”  (373),  attracts  attention  from  its 
size  and  the  evident  care  bestowed  upon  its 
production,  it  lacks  vitality  and  fails  to  interest 
the  spectator  from  a coldness  and  want  of  cha- 
racter in  the  dramatis  persona;  that  no  amount 
of  finish  can  atone  for. 

“ The  Vale  of  Health,  Hampstead,”  by  Mr.  J. 
Macbeth,  with  an  aged-invalid  in  a donkey-chaise, 
attended  by  sickly -looking  children,  aud  a morose 
or  moralising  donkey-boy  (398),  can  bring  no 
pleasure  nor  profit  to  anybody.  An  Interior  with 
two  young  ladies  at  “Evening  Practice”  of 
piano-playing  and  singing  (519),  is  a far  more 
meritorious  if  less  pretentious  display  of  talent. 

Two  single-figure  studies,  by  M.  L.  Loloir,  of 
Eastern  women,  “Pretty  Cockatoo”  (5-19),  and 
“A  Moorish  Lady”  (550),  are  singularly  forcible 
and  deftly  done,  though  rather  confused  by 
excess  of  ornamental  appendages. 

“After  Dark”  (60'i),  by  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe, 
and  “Interrupted”  (617),  by  Mr.  S.  Lucas,  again, 
are  another  couple  of  noticeable,  though  slight 
little  pictures. 

We  find  wo  have  marked  in  the  catalogue  Mr. 
T.  R.  Macquoid’s  “ Study  of  Colour”  (6^  com- 
posed  principally  of  some  flags  or  irises  in  a 
Japanese  jar,  and  a similar  arrangement,  by 
Miss  H.  C.  Coleman  (l-l-S),  one  of  many  of  her 
exquisite  studies  of  flowers  and  still  life  that  are 
a great  addition  to  the  collection’s  beat  attrac- 
tiveness ; “The  Mill-stream”  (25),  and  two 
sunny  bits  of  country  scenery, — “Ricks”  (511) 
and  “A  Study”  (560),— by  Mr.  Wilmot  Pils- 
bury;  “Autumn:  Twilight”  (48),  by  Miss 
K.  M.  Goodwin;  “ Becclos,  Suffolk,”  by  Mr.  A. 
Griffiths  ; “ The  Still  Pool,”  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Car- 
nock;  “Cover  Wood  near  Shere”  (93)  and 
“ Felday  ” (95),  by  Mr.  F.  Walton  ; “ Return  of 
the  Beer  Fleet  ” (96),  and  other  drawings,  by 
Mr.  H.  Macullum  ; “ A Study  : Rome  ” (106)  of 
a fountain  and  orange  trees,  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Marshall ; “A  roused  Pet  (113)  of  a puppy-dog, 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bottomley  ; a sleepy  sentinel  “ On 
Watch”  (116),  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes;  “ Avdla- 
mont  Point,”  by  Mr.  Macallum  again;  “The 


Abbey  Brewery,  Abingdon  ” (142),  for  its  simple 
truthfulness,  by  Mr.  W.  Stocks,  and  “Rocks  at 
Conol-Marten,  near  Ilfracombe”  (153),  by  the 
same;  “Beer  Head,  South  Devon”  (16C),  by 
Mr.  J.  0.  Long;  “Gateway  to  the  Wartberg  ” 
(190),  and  other  drawings,  by  Mr.  A.  Ludovici ; 
“ A Bit  of  the  Tiber”  (193),  by  Mr.  J.  Knight; 
“ Hastings  from  the  Tarry  Field  ” (214),  by  Mr. 
C.  Earl;  “House  of  the  Sheikh  El  Mabdi, 
Cairo”  (222),  by  Mr.  F.  Dillon ; Mr.  W.  Field’s 
“River”  (245);  “Bugnall  Banks,  Yorkshire” 
(261),  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Kemplayj  “The  Ormo’s 
Head,  from  Conway  ” (270),  by  Mr.  F.  Talfourd ; 
“ Florence,  from  Albergo  d’Ai-no  ” (314),  by  Mr. 
A.  Severn;  “The  Mill  at  Rest”  (349),  by  Mr. 
E.  n.  Fahey;  “The  Wintry  Sea”  (417),  by  Mr. 
E.  Ellis:  “ Mountain  Torrent,  Ross-shire”  (425), 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Weedon  ; some  very  agreeable  and 
promising  works,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  H.  Luxmoore; 
and  a singular  drawing  of  “ Orchardleigh  Ponds, 
Somerset”  (436),  by  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  which, 
weak  enough  to  be  thought  at  first  decidedly 
weak,  has  some  very  strong  points  in  its  natural 
colour  and  general  appearance. 


A MANUAL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH.* 

A SMALL  work  has  just  appeared  that  is  likely 
to  prove  useful  to  the  large  staff  of  medical 
officers  and  sanitary  inspectors  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872.  It  is  a 
manual  grouping  together  as  much  information 
as  could  be  gathered  by  three  authors,  from 
three  different  points  of  view,  concerning  the 
duties  of  these  officers,  and  the  bearing  of  tlie 
law  upon  them.  A fourth  eye  has  superintended 
the  execution  of  the  task,  and  the  work  thus 
perfected  is  announced  as  edited  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart.  The  authors,  who  bear  good  names,  have 
doubtless  aimed  at  being  as  comprehensive  as 
possible,  yet  some  few  omissions  have  been 
made  that  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  subject  has  been  investigated  in  its  legal, 
medical,  and  chemical  aspects ; and  tlie  work  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  to  meet  this  arrange- 
ment. In  the  first  the  central  authorities,  the 
local  authorities,  officers  and  powers  of  local 
authorities,  roads  and  ways,  sewers,  water- 
supply,  public  and  private  lighting,  and  nuisances, 
are  discussed  in  very  much  the  same  terms  as  in 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  which  these  matters 
are  treated  ; and  three  indices  are  furnished  to 
the  statutes  pertaining  to  public  health,  powers, 
and  penalties.  In  the  second,  routine  duties, 
refuse  matters,  conservancy  plans,  water-car- 
riage  system,  water-supply,  epidemic  diseases, 
overcrowding,  ventilation,  aud  inspection  of 
trades,  are  touched  upon  in  a not  dissimilar 
manner.  In  the  third,  the  adulteration  of  food, 
commencing  with  the  amount  of  impurities  to 
bo  found  iu  the  water  of  the  different  London 
water  companies,  and  the  composition  of  the  air, 
is  discussed  with  reference  to  its  influence  on 
the  public  health.  All  this  is,  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly  good,  but  it  might  have  been  better. 
Officers  oonsulting  this  work,  compiled  especially 
for  them,  would  have  been  glad  to  find  some- 
thing more  than  they  knew  from  their  inevitable 
study  of  the  Act,  or  the  statistics  of  the  rival 
water  companies.  Somewhat  of  new  personal 
experience,  suggestions  basod  upon  wants  found 
in  the  actual  working  of  the  powers,  and  others 
built,  on  the  contrary,  upon  the  clever  surmount- 
ing and  disentanglement  of  difficulties,  for 
instance,  would  have  been  welcomed. 

It  would  be  acceptable  to  the  new  sani- 
taxy  inspector  to  learn  how  he  is  likely  to 
be  received  by  the  various  classes  of  occupiers 
whose  premises  he  inspects.  The  tenant  who 
looks  to  bis  landlord  for  everything,  he  might 
be  told,  will  hail  his  approach  as  that  of  a 
deliverer  from  ail  sorts  of  shortcomings  in  the 
way  of  water,  drains,  and  general  accommoda- 
tion.  Tho  landlord  who  occupies  his  own  pi’O- 
perty,  he  might  be  assured,  would  point  with 
pride  to  the  perfection  with  which  every  sanitary 
precaution  is  applied  on  his  own  estate.  The 
greater  the  culture,  too,  generally,  the  warmer 
the  appreciation  of  the  truths  of  sanitary 
science.  In  the  small  village,  where,  perhaps, 
the  blacksmith  is  the  gi'eatest  authority,  the 
wild  burn,  defiled  with  the  drainage  from  the 
various  farms  on  its  banks,  suffices  for  the 
water  supply  ; but  in  the  model  village,  where 
the  neighbouring  squire  is  chief  owner  and  lead- 
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ing  authority,  this  state  of  things  is,  for  the  most 
part,  already  superseded,  aud  a certain  sort  of 
water-supply  from  a pure  source  is  in  existence. 
So,  too,  in  towns.  The  day  of  universal  igno- 
rance aud  contempt,  at  last,  is  past ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  general  or  popular  disregard  is  yet  in 
full  force.  The  eflects  of  want  of  further  powers 
in  rural  districts  might  have  been  dwelt  upon, 
advantageously,  perhaps.  Now,  in  the  matter 
of  bakehouses,  the  Act  gives  no  power  unless 
there  are  2,000  inhabitants  in  tho  place.  In 
some  cases  the  result  of  this  limitation  is,  that 
tho  rural  authority  has  not  power  over  a single 
bakehouse  in  a large  union.  A new  privy  has 
been  built  against  the  oven  of  a bakehouse  at 
Amble,  we  may  remark,  by  way  of  illustration 
of  tho  woi'king  of  this  limitation,  which  cannot 
thixs  be  condemned,  as  the  population  is  under 
2,000.  Again,  paving  is  not  included  among  tho 
means  by  which  the  public  health  is  supposed  to 
be  improved  by  rural  sanitary  authorities.  This 
is  a grievous  omission.  Sanitary  precautions 
are  obviously  least  considered  in  new  centres 
arising  rapidly  from  the  surroundings  of  new 
industries.  In  new  places  the  paving  is  always 
behindhaud,  leaving  the  streets  bub  little  more 
than  mud-tracks  in  bad  weather;  and  the  in- 
habitants would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  any 
facility  for  setting  themselves  to  rights  in  this 
respect;  but  this  Act  gives  them  no  assiatance> 
although  the  bad  pavement,  or  utter  absence  of 
it,  cannot  but  be  allowed  to  be  injurious  to  the 
public  health.  A little  rising  port  now  in 
our  mind  furnishes  a case  in  point.  Here 
tho  paving  is  of  the  natui-e  of  pitfalls,  and 
the  inhabitants  would  gladly  have  combined  in 
its  improvement  with  other  sanitary  works  they 
have  undertaken,  had  the  Act  given  them 
power. 

In  the  case  of  epidemics,  the  Act  confers  the 
powers  to  prevent  people  visiting  infected  houses 
and  families,  and  no  power  to  prevent  over- 
crowding, unless  there  is  more  than  one  family 
occupying  one  tenement.  As  most  cases  of  fever 
and  small-pox,  measles,  and  the  like,  occur  in 
large  families  living  in  one  room,  there  are  no 
means  of  isolation,  aud  there  are  no  means  pro- 
vided  to  prevent  them  spreading  like  wildfire. 
When  a medical  officer  is  appointed  for  a union, 
he  finds  no  regulation  in  force  by  which  he  will 
be  informed  whore  fever  has  broken  out,  aud  he 
has  to  rely  upon  the  courtesy  of  tho  medical 
officers  of  the  union  for  information.  As  these 
officers  are  nob  bound  to  furnish  this  infox’mation, 
and  as  private  practitioners  are  equally  exempt, 
it  follows  that  it  is  imperfect,  ofceu  late,  aud 
frequently  not  forthcoming  at  all. 

Here  is  a piece  of  c.Tperience  in  tho  applica- 
tion of  the  Act  to  public  wells.  A colliery 
company,  in  sinking  a pit,  drains  away  a fine 
spring  of  water  at  a public  well ; yet  there  is  no 
power  to  cause  them  to  provide  water  from 
other  sources,  or  to  make  them  desist  from  their 
operations.  It  may  be  news  to  the  authors  of  the 
Manual  that  colliery-owners  have  formed  an 
association  to  prevent  authorities  forcing  them 
to  sanitary  measures  in  pit  villages.  As  the 
whole  of  a pit  village  generally  belongs  to  a 
company,  it  follows  that  the  cost  of  any 
works  undertaken  by  the  authority  for  watei’- 
supply  or  other  sanitary  measures  could  not 
be  reimbursed,  as,  backed  by  the  associa- 
tion in  question,  the  owners  would  refuse  to 
acknowledge  their  liability,  oi-,  in  other  words, 
would  refuse  to  repay  the  expense. 

Another  shortcoming  felt  iu  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  Act  in  rural  districts  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  power  of  supervision  con- 
ferred over  privies  and  pigs,  except  in  connexion 
with  new  buildings.  The  owners  of  old  houses 
may  build  these  conveniences  where  they  please, 
close  to  their  dwellings,  or  out  in  the  public 
view.  Not  less  a nuisance  is  the  fact  that  a 
nuisance  can  only  be  proved  after  a long  con- 
tinuance  of  it. 

We  must  say  a few  words  of  praise  upon  the 
trouble  that  will  be  saved  to  many  a busy  per- 
sonage by  finding  the  kindred  subjects  of  disin- 
fection aud  adulteration  of  food,  in  one  volume, 
with  the  branches  of  sanitary  science  iu  more 
familiar  use.  Nob  that  there  is  anything  par- 
ticularly new  here  either,  for,  after  all,  the  burn- 
ing of  infected  clothing  is  recommended  as  the 
best  means  of  disposing  of  it,  but  the  qualities 
of  artificial  disinfectants  are  discussed  candidly, 
and  all  told  concerning  them  that  need  be 
known.  The  author  of  this  section  proposes  to 
make  our  towns  devoid  of  bad  smells,  that  the 
public  sewers  should  be  periodically  flushed  with 
some  of  the  waste  chlorides  of  commerce,  of 
which  he  specially  commends  chloride  of  lime. 
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But  for  tins  suggestion  we  might  adjudge 
ourselves  hypercritical,  in  making  mention  of  the 
absence  of  useful  hints  for  furthering  progress 
in  the  first  sections  of  the  work,  and  conclude 
that  a sunitnary  only  of  existing  law,  and  of  con- 
trivancea  to  meet  it,  was  intended.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  then,  in  its  general  handiness  and  ample 
references,  we  can  confidently  pronounce  it  to 
be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intendedi 


EASTERN  ART,  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE 

ON  EUROPEAN  MANUFACTURES  AND 

TASTE* 

Ix  this  paper  I shall  express  my  opinions 
freely,  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  cause  of 
national  progress,  and  I am  sure  that,  even 
if  my  frankness  gives  pain  in  some  cases,  you 
W’onld  rather  receive  from  me  a candid  statement 
of  my  feelings  than  words  of  flattery,  which 
should  induce  you  blindly  to  imagine  that  we 
are  foremost  in  manufactures  in  which  we  are 
actually  far  behind. 

In  commencing  our  considerations  of  Eastern 
art,  I must  ask  you  to  notice  that  in  the  design 
of  an  art-work,  we  have,  first,  the  construction 
of  the  object,  and  then  its  ornamentation  j in 
other  words,  we  have  first  its  formation  and  then 
its  beautification,  but  the  consideration  of  struc- 
turo  precedes  that  of  beauty.  Structure  con- 
corns  itself  with  utility,  and  not  especially  with 
beauty.  If  an  object  which  is  intended  to  meet 
utilitarian  ends  is,  when  formed,  beautiful,  the 
structuralist  says,  so  much  the  better;  but  if  it 
is  verily  ugly  he  cares  not,  for  he  is  a utilitarian 
only.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artist  cares 
too  little  about  usefulness,  ho  making  the  pro- 
duction of  beauty  his  first  if  not  his  only  care. 

The  ornamentist  should  stand  between  the 
pure  artist  on  the  one  side  and  the  utilitarian  on 
the  other,  and  should  join  them  together.  Ho 
should  bo  an  artist  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
yet  ho  should  be  a utilitarian  also.  He  should 
bo  able  to  peiveivo  the  utmost  delicacies  and 
refinements  of  artistic  forms,  yet  ho  should 
value  that  which  is  useful  for  the  very  sake  of 
its  usefulness. 

I have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  regard  a 
utilitarian  object-as  of  value  only  as  it  has  art- 
qualities — despising  its  usefulness;  and  I am 
equally  without  sympathy  with  those  who  value 
an  object  which  is  beautifid  simply  on  account 
of  its  usefulness — despising  its  beauty.  Let  ns 
have  objects  which  are  useful,  but  let  them  be 
beautiful  also. 

In  this  utilitarian  age,  and  in  this  practical 
country,  there  is  less  danger  of  our  having  art 
works  of  a useless  character  than  there  is  of  our 
having  useful  works  which  are  uncomely  in 
form.  The  latter  finds  expression  in  the  new 
bridge  which  we  have  just  placed  over  the  Thames 
at  Wandsworth,  the  railway  bridges  at  Cannon- 
street  and  Charing-cross,  and  the  exterior  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Station.  These 
are  excellent  illustrations  of  objects  wbich  are  at 
the  same  time  eminently  useful  and  superlatively 
ugly.  Yet  why  they  could  not  be  both  useful 
and  beautiful  no  one  can  see. 

Leaving  considerations  of  utility,  and  passing 
to  those  of  beauty  only,  I must  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  much  of  what  we  regard  as 
Eastern  ornament  is  more  than  mere  ornament, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  expression  of  apoetic  thought, 
or  of  a beautiful  idea.  I have  here  a Japanese 
dress,  the  beauty  of  which  w'ill,  I imagine,  be 
admitted  by  all  present.  In  my  judgment  it 
was  the  finest  piece  of  fabric  shown  in  the 
Vienna  Exhibition,  and  this  is  saying  much. 
The  pattern  of  this  rare  dress  consists  of  many, 
coloured  flowers  and  butterflies,  arranged  irre- 
gularly  npon  a clotli-of-goltl  ground.  The 
flowers  are  not  shaded,  but  are  treated  as  fiat 
oruaments,  and  are  thus  befitting  decorations  of 
a flat  surface.  The  butterflies  are  also  flatly 
treated,  and  are  intermingled  with  the  flowers 
in  a most  harmonious  niauner.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, simply  the  colour-harmony  that  I wish  to 
call  your  attention  to,  perfect  as  it  is  ; nor  the 
beauty  of  the  drawing,  excellent  though  it  be; 
nor  the  consistent  treatment  of  the  flowers  and 
flies,  although  this  is  worthy  of  special  study — 
but  to  the  thought  realised  in  the  work,  namely — 
Bummer.  No  one  can  look  upon  this  beautiful 
dress  without  feeling  the  influence  of  the  sunny 
ground,  of  the  profusion  of  richly  - coloured 
bloom,  of  the  gay  and  glorious  insects  which 
appear  to  hover  over  the  flowers,  and  the 
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influences  make  ns  feel  that  it  is  summer  while 
we  gaze.  The  very  insects  appear  to  be  sunning 
themselves,  the  blooms  appear  radiant  with 
light,  and  the  whole  aspect  is  that  of  a bed  of 
flowers,  where  ten  thousand  blossoms  vie  with 
the  most  gorgeous  of  flies,  both  striving  to  emit 
the  largest  share  of  radiauce,  and  beauty,  aud 
light,  and  yet  all  this  is  achieved  without  any 
violation  of  the  most  rigid  art-principles.  But 
by  the  employmeut  of  truthful  means  more  can 
always  be  achieved  than  by  resorting  to  false- 
hood. No  merely  imitative  treatment  of 
flowers  could  possibly  convey  the  thought  of 
summer  so  well  as  this  conventional  treatment 
does,  and  here  we  arc  pleased  with  the  con- 
sistency  of  the  means  employed,  while,  if  the 
rendering  had  been  naturalistic,  wo  should  have 
been  offended  by  inappropriateness. 

On  a cloisonne  bowl  ft-om  China,  which  was 
shown  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  were  three 
ornamental  panels,  situated  amidst  intricate  and 
chai'acteristic  ornaments.  In  one  of  these  panels 
was  a conventionally  treated  spray  of  the 
apricot,  in  another  was  the  sacred  bean,  and  in 
a third  was  the  chrysanthemum.  These  sprays 
not  only  formed  a pleasant  contrast  with  the 
purely  ideal  ornaments,  but  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  whom  the  work  was 
made,  a poetic  thought — tho  apricot  typified 
spring,  tho  sacred  bean  summer,  and  the  chry- 
santhemum autumn;  and,  besides  this,  the 
apricot  is,  to  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese, 
the  emblem  of  beauty.  Tho  bean  is  sacred, — 
Buddah  sitting  in  the  flower, — and  the  chry. 
sauthomum  is  imperial.  This  vase  was  beautiful, 
its  ornamentation  was  in  every  way  consistent ; 
the  panels  in  wliich  the  flower-groups  were 
wrought  were  not  of  architectural  character,  but 
were  truly  ornamental  divisions  of  tho  surface, 
and  it  conveyed  to  the  mind  the  thought  of 
spring  and  of  beauty,  or  of  beauty-spring ; of 
summer  and  of  God, — for  to  them  Buddah  is 
God  ; — and  of  autumn  and  the  imperial  power; 
and  to  these  people,  whose  ruler  was  tho  child 
of  the  sun,  imperial  power  means  much. 

"VVe  DOW  perceive  that  one  great  beauty  of 
Oriental  ornament  is  its  poetical  significance. 
What  is  art  without  poetry  ? An  ornamental 
form  is  as  a mere  solitary  word  of  a language  : 
a line  is  as  a letter  of  an  alphabet.  What  use 
are  letters  unless  they  mako  words  ? and  what 
use  are  words  without  they  make  sentences  ? 
aud  what  use  are  sentences  unless  they  convey 
ideas  ? Ornamental  forms  should  make  compo- 
sitions  which  speak  of  tho  knowledge  of  the 
draughtsman,  of  his  perception  of  refinement,  of 
his  power  over  colour.  This  they  should  always 
do,  but  they  may  do  more;  they  may  remind  us 
of  the  dell  where  tho  bluebells  grow,  they  may 
tell  of  the  fading  year’,  they  may  call  up  thoughts 
of  joy  and  of  spring,  of  evening  and  of  shade,  or 
of  ten  thousand  welcome  ideas,  or  emotions  of 
the  soul ; and  all  this  they  may  do  without  vio- 
lating the  simplest  canons  of  art. 

I object  strongly  to  tho  poverty  of  the  mode 
in  which  art  is  taught  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  Schools,  fur  they  there  give  no  instruc- 
tion  in  tho  poetry  of  ornament ; no  knowledge 
of  the  speaking  power  of  decorative  forms  ; in 
fact,  no  insight  into  the  higher  qualities  of  orna- 
ment, while  much  of  tho  information — informa- 
tion which  would  lead  the  student  to  think  as 
well  as  to  draw,  information  which  would  give 
him  interest  in  his  work,  and  remove  much  of 
tho  drudgery  of  learning — might  be  given  while 
the  tyro  was  taking  his  first  lessons  in  drawing. 
These  schools  teach  tho  student  to  draw,  but 
they  do  not  teach  him  to  think;  they  raise  pic- 
torial artists,  possibly,  but  they  do  not  rear 
ornamentists.  Why,  I ask,  is  not  the  teaching 
reformed,  and  brought  into  harmony  with  so 
important  a museum  as  that  which  we  have  in 
Kensington,  and  why  is  not  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  itself  rendered  more  useful  ? The 
labels  should  set  forth  useful  knowledge,  and 
surely  I do  not  seek  too  much  when  I ask  for 
photographs  of  all  the  beautiful  objects  which 
the  Museum  contains.  Every  one  cannot  come 
to  London  to  see  tho  Museum,  and  we  all  want 
at  times  to  refer  to  special  examples  in  our 
houses.  Why,  I ask,  cannot  every  object  be 
photographed,  and  why  cannot  these  photographs 
be  sold  at  low  prices  ? The  South  Kensington 
Museum,  as  matters  now  stand,  is  chargeable  to 
an  extent  with  monopolising  art-treasures  which, 
though  paid  for  by  the  nation  as  a whole,  can 
only  be  consulted  by  those  resident  in  London. 
This  charge  is  not  removed  b}-  the  fact  that  there 
is  a small  travelling  museum  which  goes  from 
place  to  place.  The  Museum  has  been  founded 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  not  for  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  any  special  district.  I say,  then, 
that  as  a collection  of  things  must  be  located 
somewhere,  we  are  bound  to  do  all  that  we  pcs- 
sibly  can  to  render  its  contents  useful  to  every 
person  who  acknowledges  our  nationality,  and  to 
seek  to  render  our  museums  in  the  highest  degree 
useful  to  every  member  of  tho  community.  I 
hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  every 
town  in  England  will  have  its  own  museum,  and 
this  the  society  which  I have  now  the  honour  of 
addressing  is  actively  seeking  to  bring  about ; 
bat  if  every  town  had  its  own  museum,  the  ne- 
cessity for  Qur  copying  the  works  of  art  which 
are  stored  in  the  central  and  larger  museums, 
and  of  selling  these  cheaply  to  any  iudividnal 
who  desires  to  possess  them,  would  remain. 

To  return  to  my  subject, — how  am  I to  apply 
the  principles  gathered  from  a consideration  of 
the  poetry  or  sentiments  of  art  ? Where  can 
I look  for  any  analogous  expression  in  English 
productions  ? If  wo  set  aside  ecclesiastical 
ornaments,  with  their  direct  symbolism,  what  do 
we  produce  that  conveys  a beautiful  thought  or 
a welcome  idea?  If  Elkingtons  want  a shield 
or  a vase  with  any  significance,  they  resort  to 
figures,  never  for  one  moment  supposing  that 
ideas  can  be  set  forth  by  ornament,  by  flowers, 
by  insects,  by  beasts,  by  stars,  moon,  and  sun. 
We  have  yet,  notwithstanding  our  vaunted  pro- 
gress, much,  yea,  very  much,  to  learn  before  wo 
shall  in  any  way  approach  in  spirit  the  excellent 
examples  which  we  everywhere  find  in  Eastern 
ornament. 

May  I now  ask  that  you  join  me  in  inquiring 
into  the  manner  in  which  art  spread  from  one 
country  to  another  in  ancient  times,  and  into  the 
way  in  which  tho  ornament  of  one  country 
influenced  that  of  another?  I will  not  say  that 
all  decorative  art  has  had  its  rise  in  Persia  ; but 
this  I do  say,  that  much,  if  nob  most,  of  the  best 
surface  ornament  which  tho  world  has  seen  can 
be  traced  to  a Persian  source,  and  recent  oppor- 
tunities  of  study,  of  which  I have  been  able  to 
avail  myself,  have  shown  me  that  more  of  the 
ornaments  of  different  countries  certainly  have 
had  a Persian  origin  than  I could  previously 
have  supposed. 

In  ancient  Persian  decorations  and  manu- 
scripts clouds  were  drawn  in  a particular  manner 
as  ornaments,  aud  thus  drawn  they  wei*e  freely 
used  in  Persian  decorative  compositions.  Now 
this  particular  aud  characteristic  treatment  of 
clouds  is  curious  and  of  marked  character.  There 
is  no  mistaking  it,  for  its  individuality  of  treat, 
menb  is  obvious.  I need  scarcely  draw  your 
attention  to  the  resemblance  between  the  Persian 
clouds  and  those  at  present,  and  in  times  long 
past,  drawn  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and 
especially  by  the  former  ; I have  seen  examples 
of  Japanese  cloud-drawing  which  are  almost 
identical  with  the  Persian  clouds  now  in-oduced, 
but  these  examples  are  not  accessible  to  me  at 
the  present  time  ; yet  in  the  illustrations  before 
us  we  fiudclouds  drawn  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  tho  same  spirit,  aud  with  sufficient  resem- 
blance to  each  other  to  indicate  the  common 
origin  of  both  methods  of  treatment. 

It  is  impossible  that  I enter  fully  on  the 
present  occasion  into  the  inquiry  which  I have 
now  raised,  for  an  opinion  can  only  be  formed 
after  much  research,  and  after  tho  most  careful 
observation  of  detail ; yet  I must  give  one  or  two 
illustrations  of  the  position  which  I have  set  up. 
Persian  art  is  obviously  tho  parent  of  the 
Arabian,  but  it  is  also  the  source  of  Alhambraio 
and  Turkish  art ; and  these  three  latter  styles  of 
ornament  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Persian 
that  a dialect  does  to  a language ; in  other  words, 
they  are  mere  dialectic  modifications  of  the 
Persian.  The  architecture  of  tho  Moors,  of  the 
Turks,  and  of  the  Arabians,  is  also  similar  to 
that  of  the  Persians  ; and  both  in  the  forms  of 
arch  employed,  in  the  mode  of  construction,  and 
in  the  plan  of  ornamentation,  there  are  striking 
resemblances  between  them  all. 

Byzantine  ornament  wa-s  the  result  of  a union 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Arabian,  and  in 
decorative  features  the  Eastern  element  was 
dominant. 

The  flat  ornament  emplo^-ed  during  the  reign 
of  Gothic  architecture  has  never  been  equal  with 
that  employed  by  Oriental  nations,  beautiful 
though  it  was.  Gothic  architecture  was  most 
noble,  but  Gothic  ornament  was  often  feeble,  and 
in  some  cases  it  was  even  wrong  in  character; 
it  was  wrong  when  it  employed  a structural 
setting-out,  buttressed  members,  aud  so  on.  This 
comparative  feebleness  of  tho  ornament,  when 
contrasted  with  the  architecture,  would  go  to 
show  that  from  the  East  came  surface  ornament, 
for  just  as  its  employment  was  removed  from 
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tlie  source  from  ■wliicli  it  sprang,  so  it  would 
naturally  become  weak  iu  cliaracter. 

Tliero  is  a striking  resemblance  between  tbe 
ornament  found  iu  tbo  gold  back-grounds  of  the 
prc-R,altaeIlite  paintings  and  Persian  decorations; 
and  these  back-ground  ornaments,  although 
copied  and  re-copied  after  the  time  of  the 
Eenaissance,  owe  their  origin  to  a much  earlier 
date ; by  the  ignorant,  however,  they  are 
sometimes  regarded  as  Italian  Renaissance  pro- 
ductions. 

A form  of  ornament  intermediate  between  the 
Persian  and  this  flat  Gothic  (or  Prussian. Gothic, 
as  it  is  often  called)  prevailed  till  recently  on 
the  native  fabrics  of  Morocco.  A drawing, 
which  is  a copy  of  a piece  of  handwoi-k  of  this 
character,  is  before  us.  The  Moors  are  a sta- 
tionary, or,  perhaps,  a retrograde  people.  They 
have  long  since  ceased  to  invent  even  orna- 
meuts,  and  are  now  losing  their  arts.  I believe 
that  these  ornaments,  which  are  semi-Persian, 
were  procured  from  the  Moors  when  they  held 
possession  iu  Europe,  and  that  through  them 
much  of  best  flat  Gothic  ornament  has  come 
from  the  East. 

I cannot  refrain  from  noticing  that  wo  are  in- 
dobted  to  Eastern  ornament  and  to  Eastern 
ideas  for  much  that  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  of 
Modimval  origin.  The  nimbus  is  not  peculiar 
to  Christian  saints,  for  I find  that  the  oldest 
“ gods  ” of  Japan  have  this  adjunct  to  the  head. 
The  mother  and  child  occur  in  almost  every 
mythology,  and  the  infant  standing  in  the 
vesica-sbape,  or  mouth  of  the  womb,  has  been 
drawn  by  almost  every  people,  and  in  every  style 
of  art,  as  an  expression  of  the  source  of  life. 
The  winged  head,  or  cherub,  I have  recently 
discovered  iu  old  Persian  ornaments ; and  the 
rosar}',  or  string  of  beads  is,  like  circumcision, 
common  to  many  ages  and  many  faiths.  I 
mention  theso  things  iu  order  to  show  that 
much  that  wo  might  at  first  rogai-d  as  the 
outgrowth  of  a particular  system,  people,  or 
ago,  may,  by  early  origin,  have  bccomo  common 
to  many  countries,  aud  associated  with  dissi- 
milar  religions. 

I have  said  sufficient  to  show  that  art  has 
been  powerful  as  a means  of  influencing  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  many  nations  (but  mark, 
its  influence  may,  like  that  ofwords,  be  either 
good  or  bad : if  false,  it  will  aid  falsity ; if 
true,  it  will  induce  truthfulness).  I luave  also 
reminded  yon  that  throe  styles  of  ornament,  at 
least,  which  have  become  typical  of  nations  and 
peoples  have  had  their  origin  in  ono  style ; or,  in 
other  words,  that,  from  a consideration  of  one 
stylo  of  ornament,  throe  nations  have  borrowed 
ideas  winch  they  have,  after  mental  digestion 
and  assimilation,  produced  anew  as  a stylo  of 
decoration  characteristic  of  their  own  feelings 
and  ideas.  I have  shown  you  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  all  peoples  were  at  one 
time  fire-worshippers,  and  were  thus  associated 
together,  and  that  an  imaginative  faith  which 
followed  this  primitive  religion  was  common  to 
Persia,  China,  and  Japan ; also  that  these 
nations  all  draw  clouds  in  a curious  and  charac- 
teristic manner,  and  that  they  must  conse- ' 
quently  have  held  some  sorb  of  intercourse  ono 
with  the  other.  I have  shown  you  that  symbols 
aud  customs  which  aro  often  regarded  as  purely  ' 
Christian  and  Mosaic  are  common  to  other  faiths  ^ 
and  other  peoples.  I have  given  an  illustration, 
which  all  can  understand,  of  the  manner  in 
which  ornament  and  architecture  may  reveal 
historic  facts,  by  referring  to  an  Egyptian 
column.  Thus  you  can  see  how  I reach  my  con- 
clusions; aud  I have  shown  you  that  much  orna- 
ment has  obviously  risen  from  a desire  to  copy 
Persian  examples.  I have  thus  made  good  my 
position,  and  have  illustrated  it,  that  most  of 
the  best  flat  onianient  that  the  world  has  seen 
has,  directly  or  indirectly,  come  from  Persia. 


Society  of  Engineers.— The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  for  the 
present  year  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  in  the 
Society’s  Hall,  Westmiuster-chambers,  Victoria- 
street.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  routine 
business,  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  Jabez 
Chui’ch,  presented  the  premiums  of  books  which 
liad  been  awarded  for  papers  read  during  the 
past  year.  The  premiums  having  been  pi'escnted, 
Mr.  Church  retired  from  the  chair,  which  he  had 
occupied  for  two  successive  years,  receiving  a 
warm  vote  of  thanks  from  the  meeting.  He  then 
introduced  to  the  members  the  president  for 
187 1,  Mr.  William  Maegoorge,  who  then  delivered 
his  inaugural  address. 


A PICTURE  OF  THE  TIME. 

Sfu, — It  never  occurred  to  Bob  Beggot’s  friends 
that  they  could  like  him  better  than  they  did, 
aud  yet  ho  is  a trouble,  inasmuch  as  those  who 
have  had  a lob  of  it  do  not  count  small  doses 
infliction,  much  less  affliction;  at  all  events, 
that  is  his  oinnion  seemingly.  lie  has  stood 
beside  too  many  deathbeds  to  bo  a lively 
companion  now. 

There  are  some  fellows  who  cannot  forget,  aud 
others  who  cannot  remember.  Why,  in  the  world, 
do  not  they  be  led  by  law  and  evidence  ? There 
is  plenty  of  both,  and  what  is  their  use  if  they 
are  not  to  be  used  ? There  is  plenty  of  law 
for  those  who  ask  for  it, — rather  more  than 
enough  for  those  who  do  not;  and  as  for  evi- 
dence, you  may  And  sufficient  to  prove  almost 
anything  if  you  do  nob  happen  to  get  beyond  the 
amount  you  want.  A long  run  of  misfortune 
is  apt  to  make  a man  a cynic  or  a stupid. 
Bob  is  a stupid.  Christmastide  brought  no 
pleasure  for  him,  since  those  who  inteneifled  the 
delight  of  all  seasons  alike  as  they  came  for 
him,  had  loft  him  alone,  and  he  lived  only  in 
retrospection.  “ You  may  laugh,”  said  ho, 
” hut  I solemnly  aver  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
tbe  little  hook  that  I removed  from  poor  dead 
Annie's  hand,  I believe  1 should  bo  mad  now.” 
Poor  Bob,  the  mesmerism  of  " tbe  shadow  of 
death”  stupifies  him  now,  bat  ho  possesses  the 
remedy,  aud  his  friends  like  him  better  than 
ever  since  he  acknowledges  his  belief  in  it. 
Faith  or  infatuation,  whatever  it  may  bo,  thank 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  moat  for  Uia  best  gift, — - 
Belief,  that  brings  comfort  in  adversity,  strength 
to  the  sorely  tried,  and  peace  when  else  there 
could  be  none. 

“The  Shadow  of  Death”  enshrouds,  in  big 
and  bigger  type,  a whole  house  and  shop  in  Bond- 
street  : athwart  the  whole  edifice,  and  on  door- 
jamb,  lintel,  and  window-pane.  Stop  aud  read  it, 
“ The  Shadow  of  Death.” 

Bub  do  not  stop  long  to  read,  foryou  -will  learn 
nothing  from  the  big  and  bigger  letters  of  wrong 
direction,  aud  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  visitors  who  will  walk  upstairs  before  you  if 
you  stop  to  ask  yourself, — “ What,  in  the  world, 
does  it  mean  ? ” 

“The  Shadow  of  Death,”  as  painted  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  typifies  the  means  by  which  repentant 
sinners  are  promised  eternal  light  and  life  ; for, 
like  most  allegories,  it  admits  of  more  than  one 
construction,  and  yet,  unliko  tho  generality,  it 
stands  in  no  need  of  description,  since,  by  the 
astonishing  unanimity  of  most  critics,  very 
copious  interpretations  of  tho  painter's  intentions 
do  more  than  supplement  his  own  written  state- 
ment of  them  in  a pamphlet  to  bo  obtained  at 
the  gallery  where  tbe  picture  is  being  e.xhibited. 

It  is  a notable  work,  no  doubt,  ranch  to  bo 
admiredforits  thoroughly  studied  and  elaborately 
painted  detail ; aud  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
ultimately  repay  the  energy,  earnestness,  and 
care,  with  which  an  idea  has  been  realised, — only 
an  idea.  It  requires  a special  bent  to  make 
historical  romance  interesting ; it  usually  makes 
but  the  more  mazy  what  was  a labyrinth  before. 
How  far  an  addendum  to  the  sacred  record  of 
Jesus’s  life  by  supposititious  sensational  incident 
can  be  justified,  is  and  must  remain  a question 
of  opinion  and  taste. 

Ritualism,  spirit-rapping,  tho  influence  of  a 
more  than  florid  school  of  poetry,  and  the  open- 
ing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  may  all  tend  towards 
giving  latitude  to  conjectural  and  collateral  illus- 
tratiou  of  some  facts  that  are  best  left  distinct  in 
their  integrity. 

The  most  realistic  representative  art  goes  for 
nothing  when  employed  in  attempt  to  pass  what 
is  known  to  be  fiction  for  truth  : the  stronger  its 
assertion  of  truth,  tbo  greater  its  falsehood,  of 
course. 

Tradition,  in  these  mattor-of-facb  days,  has 
lost  half  its  value,  unless  habit  and  belief  have 
made  it  strong  enough  to  pass  for  knowledge. 

Formerly,  one  might  occasionally  read  or  hear 
of  some  to-be-extra-blessed  baby  receiving  bap- 
tismal  denomination — leagues  and  leagues  away 
from  the  scene  of  Christiau-rites’  origin, — having 
its  brow  crossed  with  veritable  water  from  tbe 
river  Jordan  (perhaps  from  amongst  odd  tiers 
of  various  vessels  where  mineral  waters,  and 
waters  from  every  chink  of  the  rocks  of  ages — 
might  be  bought,  the  precious  drops  that  have 
their  first  spring  in  Palestine  may^be  obtained). 
Not  for  you,  smudged  dot  of  creation ; not  for 
you,  whose  first  laugh  is  owed  to  a brigbt.coloured 
bubble  that  floats  on  tbe  gutter-scum,  your  only 
source  of  christening, — jours,  and  its  common 
designation. 


It  is  all  Chelsea  waterworks  to  a lukewarm 
puddle  that  no  great  gain  is  to  be  derived  from 
“trying  back”  when  the  world’s  watchword  is 
“ Forward.”  And  yet,  to  some,  the  Jordan  is 
the  same  Jordan  still,  though  thousands  of  new 
springs  and  tons  upon  tons  of  defilement, — pollu- 
tion that  the  muck  God’s  people  make  of  God’s 
gifts, — lie  in  its  bed. 

Oh  ! old  habit,  how  long  will  you  wear  ? To 
the  last  will  it  last,  until  tho  shadow  of  death, — 
the  shadow  of  a shadow  the  most  fleeting  of  all 
to  those  who  believe  in  Christ, — tones  all  views 
in  this  world’s  light;  and  knowledge,  indeed, 
shall  come,  and  rest;  knowledge  of  what  was 
superstition,  what  is  religion,  and  rest, — beyond 
all  doubt. 

Not  (piito  in  tho  same  spirit  as  rich  Mr. 
Lacquer,  of  Birmingham,  sends  for  baptismal 
water  from  the  Jordan  that  his  son  may  be 
thoroughly  christened  ; nor,  as  in  a lesser  degree, 
suave,  fashionable  Mrs.  Bantling  crosses  the 
Oliannel  in  bad  weather,  that  her  daughter  may 
be  married  iu  a Paris  satin  dress,  when  Jawell 
& Rouge  or  Allis  & Lewinby,  could  have  given 
her  tho  world's  best  choice  of  such  material, — 
without  sea-sickness, — has  Mr.  Hunt  lived  on  a 
roof,  for  horizontal  light;  been  to  Bethlehem  for 
complexion,  and  taken  a run  to  Nazareth  for 
some  “required  fresh  matter,”  and  waited  all  the 
changes  of  weather,  the  obscuring  of  the  sun  by- 
mists,  and  tho  rising  of  the  wind,  &c.,  “which 
eai’ly  and  late  are,  even  in  Syria,  to  a painter 
with  a largo  canvas,  diatractingly  frequent 
and  wo  should  tiro  if  we  told  all  Mr.  Hunt's 
trouble  besides.  There  is  no  need  : he  is  being 
very  well  rewarded, 

Formet-ly,  admiration  for  such  a picture  as 
this, — appreciation  only,  indeed,  would  have 
been  confined  to  those  who  crossed  themselves 
when  they  prayed,  and  sometimes  when  they 
did  not ; who  told  their  beads,  and  went  any 
lengths  for  a short  cut  to  their  designs, 
Jesuits  would  make  much  of  such  a mind  aud 
handicraft  as  belong  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  if 
politeness  left  it  to  be  believed  that  there  were 
Jesuits  nowadays. 

Years  ago,  good  people,  who  thauked  God 
whatever  their  apportioned  lot  might  be,  and 
asked  pardon  and  patience  for  what  brought 
and  wliat  appeared  to  them  trial  and  trouble, 
their  share  of  this  world’s  sorrow;  when  they 
knelt  with  closed  Ikls,  “ turning  their  eyes  into 
their  very  souls the  grand  cathedral,  tho 
deeoi'ous,  graceful  church,  aud  tho  cleanly- 
swept  little  chapel,  were  alike  to  them — tho 
house  of  Ond ; the  grander,  the  more  decorous, 
and  tho  more  free  from  common  dust  and  sully 
tho  better;  but  this  latter  consideration  was  for 
the  working-days’  consideration,  not  for  Sun- 
day’s; tho  hand’s  work  then  was  to  veil  sight  of 
all  that  mortal  hand  could  do  or  help. 

There  is  so  much  to  bo  seen  now  in  church 
and  church  ceremony,  that  the  eyes  never  close 
till  the  sermon  commences ; for  every  now  and 
then  some  new  addition  or  variation  is  made  to, 
or  in,  religious  service.  However,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  such  change  shall  come  as  will 
admit  of  inventing  a new  “ gospel.”  J. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS. 

Ir  is  evident,  from  the  leading  articles  aud 
correspondence  iu  the  press,  from  tho  strong 
expression  of  feeling  at  public  gatherings, 
aud  tho  warm  discussions  that  take  place  at 
the  meetings  of  local  authorities,  that  the 
inquiry  as  to  what  form  of  street  pavement  ia 
most  noiseless,  healthy,  and  safe  excites  much 
interest  at  the  present  moment. 

The  first  step  towards  improvement  on  the 
old  granite  setts  was  made  by  the  Commissioncra 
of  Sewers  in  1869,  when,  guided  by  the  expe- 
rience  gained  in  Paris,  they  permitted  a sample 
piece  of  pavement  to  be  laid  by  the  Val  da 
Travers  Aspbalte  Company  in  Threadneedle- 
street,  which  remains  apparently  very  much  ia 
its  original  condition  to  this  day.  This  sample 
is  of  the  pui-o  bituminous  rock  obtained  from  the 
mine  about  twenty  miles  from  Neucbatel,  in  the 
Val  de  Travers,  which  the  writer  visited  last 
October.  The  vein  is  about  12  ft.  thick,  is  from 
GO  ft.  to  80  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  is, 
curiously,  quite  evenly  impregnated  with 
bitumen  throughout  its  depth  ; while  the  rock 
immediately  above  and  below  it  is  not  impreg- 
nated at  all.  The  extent  of  the  vein  has  not  been 
determined,  but  galleries  hare  been  driven  into 
it  in  various  directions,  and  tbe  quantity  of 
rock  obtainable  appears  to  be  practically  inex. 
haustible. 
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The  engineer  to  the  Commission,  in  his  report, 
dated  July,  1870,  furnished  facts  of  sach  a 
nature  to  the  Streets  Committee,  that  the  com- 
missioners determined  to  pave  the  Poultry  and 
Cheapside  with  a similar  pavement.  This  was 
done,  and  since  that  time  several  of  the  im- 
portant thoroughfares  in  the  metropolis  have 
been  paved  with  asphalte  of  this  company,  or 
that  of  other  companies  called  into  existence  by 
the  success  they  achieved.  Indeed,  a great  deal 
of  public  spirit  has  been  exhibited,  and  a very 
large  capital  sunk  in  these  matters,  of  which  it 
is  to  bo  apprehended  the  geberal  public,  rather 
than  the  shareholders,  have  thus  far  reaped  the 
beneflt. 

In  the  report  alluded  to,  it  is  stated  that  safety 
depends,  at  times,  “ largely  upon  the  condition 
of  the  surface  in  respect  of  cleanliness;”  and, 
under  the  head  of  “ cleansing,”  it  states  that  this 
pavement  offers  great  facilities  for  doing  this 
effectually  and  economically,  and  that  this  could 
be  done  every  morning,  and  bo  maintained  “ in 
such  a condition  of  cleanliness  as,  hitherto,  has 
not  been  obtained  in  the  City  of  London.”  Upon 
this  head  the  following  is  the  final  paragraph  : — 
“ Cleanliness  of  surface  is,  indeed,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  best  moans  of  preventing  slipperi- 
ness,  and,  on  that  account,  I specially  draw 
attention  to  the  question  of  cleansing.” 

About  a year  afterwards,  namely,  in  July, 
1871,  when  a great  number  of  other  important 
thoroughfares  bad  been  laid,  a further  favourable 
report  was  made  upon  these  pavements,  and, 
nnder  the  bead  of  safety,  cleanliness  is  again 
insisted  upon ; and  the  secretary  of  the  General 
Omnibus  Company,  the  inspector  of  pavements, 
the  superintendent  of  street  cleansing,  the  police, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cheapside  and  Poultry, 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  fewer  horses  fell 
thau  used  to  fall  on  the  granite;  while  Captain 
Shaw  states  that  be  is  convinced  that  there  is 
“ less  danger  in  travelling  over  the  asphalte  than 
over  the  granite  ; that  it  is  safer  for  the  horses, 
and  easier  for  heavy,  fast-going  carriages.” 

At  this  time  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
question  of  durability,  as  to  which  there  was  at 
first  much  doubt,  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of ; 
but  it  has  been  discovered  recently  that  asphalte 
is  much  more  slippery  than  was  thought  before, 
and  a great  clamour  has  been  made  asking  the 
authorities  absolutely  to  remove  it,  and, 
generally,  requesting  further  that  an  American 
wood  pavement  should  he  substituted.  The 
question  now  to  be  considered  impartially  is : 
Ought  this  to  be  done  ? 

An  asphalte  pavement, — being  jointless  and 
impervious  to  wet,  very  easily  cut  into  for 
repairs,  cheaply  cleansed,  and  moderate  in  first 
cost, — has  advantages  of  its  own  possessed  by  no 
other  pavement;  but  its  slipperiness,  when 
alightly  wet  and  dirty,  must  be  fully  admitted, 
and,  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  several  reports 
above  named,  has  been  understood  from  the 
first.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  even  the 
cave  at  first  bestowed  has  not  been  persevered 
in,  and,  as  a consequence,  stronger  impressions 
on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the  slipperiness, 
have  become  general. 

The  particular  wood  pavement  which  some 
persons  recommend,  is  composed  of  small  blocks 
set  i in.  apart,  on  two  layers  of  1 in.  boards,  the 
spaces  between  the  blocks  being  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  tar  and  gravel. 

We  will  dismiss  the  statements  obtained  from 
America,  where  this  pavement  seems  to  have 
failed  for  various  reasons  ; will  say  nothing  about 
the  difficulty  of  renewing  worn  blocks,  or  of 
cutting  through  the  foundation  of  boards  to  get 
at  gas  or  water  pipes,  without  destroying  the 
distinguishing  principle  of  this  pavement;  and 
we  will  admit  that  when  first  laid,  it  is  plea- 
sant to  travel  over;  that  the  workmanship  is 
excellent,  and  the  material  likely  to  last  much 
longer  than  that  used  at  New  York.  We  will  also 
forget  that  wood  has  already  been  tried  and 
failed,  mainly  because  it  wore  very  unevenly  and 
became  slippery.  But,  after  all  this  as  to  wood, 
unlike  asphalte,  traction  is  very  great  upon  it. 
Ic  is  very  absorbent,  and  not  easily  cleansed ; its 
first  cost  is  great,  and,  unless  coated  with  gravel 
and  sand,  it  must  quickly  become  out  of  order, 
as  the  tar  and  gravel  get  loosened  from  the 
joints,  and  the  blocks  wear  round.  This  may  be 
seen  to  be  the  case  in  King  William-street,  in 
spite  of  the  unusual  core  bestowed  to  keep  that 
sample  piece  in  order.  And  here  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  report  now  just  issued  of  the 
engineer  to  the  Commission,  specially  as  to  the 
slipperiness  of  different  pavements,  cannot  be 
unreservedly  adopted,  not  only  as  the  -writer 
woints  out,  because  of  the  time  of  year,  when 


there  was  no  frost,  which  is  very  unfavourable 
to  wood,  but  also  because,  as  was  mentioned  in 
a letter  to  the  Times,  the  -wood  has  been  con- 1 
tinuously  sprinkled  with  sand  and  gravel  (of 
which  ho  seemed  to  bo  ignorant),  so  that  the 
traffic  really  passed  over  a sort  of  macadam,  with 
a foundation  of  wood.  In  fact,  wood  pavement, 
in  the  condition  which  it  must  be  in,  if  used  in  an 
extensive  thoronghfare,  has  not  yet  been  tested 
at  all ; the  expense  of  constantly  sanding  and 
gravelling  would  be  very  great  on  a large  scale, 
besides  the  coat  of  removing  the  mud  engen- 
dered by  this  process. 

On  the  whole,  therefore  we  do  not  see  that  a 
case  has  yet  been  made  out  in  favour  of  wood, 
which  justifies  an  appeal  to  the  authorities  to 
repose  any  great  confidence  in  it ; nor  do  we 
think  that  those  good  qualities  in  asphalte 
pavements,  which  have  induced  its  use  thus 
far,  are  shown  to  bo  overrated ; but  rather 
that  a return  to  whatever  system  -vvas  in  force 
prior  to  the  last  twelve  months  would  very 
much  remedy  what  is  complained  of,  and  that 
further  attention  should  be  paid  in  this  direction. 
Apparently  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  are  of 
this  opinion,  as  they  have  directed  the  Streets 
Committee  to  make  experiments  for  the  next 
three  months  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cleansing; 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  several  asphalte 
companies  have  united  in  offering  a premium  for 
any  improved  invention  for  this  purpose. 

We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  testimony 
collected  by  the  Commissioners  fortheirguidance, 
in  the  first  instance,  was  fallacious.  By  it  they 
were  thoroughly  justified  in  all  they  have  done; 
and  wo  trust  that  ultimately  they  will  be 
justified  still  further. 


STATUE  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN. 

We  mentioned  some  time  ago  that  Mr.  J.  E. 
Boehm,  of  the  Avenue,  Fulham-road,  had 
executed  a fine  statue  of  John  Banyan.  On 
Saturday  last,  it  was  cast,  in  bronze,  by  Messrs, 
n.  Young  & Co.  at  the  Eccleston  Iron  Works, 
Pimlico,  the  young  daughter  of  the  sculptor 
opening  the  valve  which  allowed  the  molted 
metal  to  escape  into  the  mould. 

This  monument  is  given  to  the  town  of  Bed- 
ford  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  likeness  is 
from  a contemporary  painting  by  Sadler,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Olive.  It  is  intended 
to  occupy  a prominent  position  on  St.  Peter’s- 
green,  where  five  roads  meet  at  the  approach  of 
town. 

Bunyan  stands  forth  as  the  preacher,  with  the 
open  Bible  in  baud.  The  shackles  of  his  prison 
lie  at  his  feet.  The  dress  is  of  the  period  ; and 
the  statue  will  stand  on  a granite  pedestal, 
around  which  will  be  relievos  from  the  “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.”  The  work,  which  is  colossal, 
will  weigh  about  2^  tons. 


THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  FRENCH 
ARTISTS. 

TnE  love  of  centralisation,  the  passion  for 
“officialism,”  if  the  word  can  be  coined  to 
designate  a mania,  so  difficnlt  to  define,  that 
seems  inherent  in  the  French  character,  have 
become  manifest  in  a curious  and  mighty  form. 
M.  de  Cheuneviercs,  the  new  Directeur  des 
Beaux  Arts,  has  laid  before  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  a vast  project  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a National  Academy  of  French 
Artists,  based  seemingly  on  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Letters  and  Sciences.  The  academy  is 
to  be  instituted  under  the  honorary  presidency 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine 
Arts.  It  is  primitively  to  be  composed  of  all 
French  painters,  sculptors,  draughtsmen,  archi- 
tects, engravers,  and  lithographers,  who  have 
received  a recompense  from  the  State ; that  is 
to  say,  all  members  of  the  fourth  class  of  the 
Institute,  all  dignitaries  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
all  holders  of  the  medals  distributed  after  the 
annual  salons,  all  students  who  have  obtained 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  The  academy  will 
elect  annually  a committee,  charged  with  the 
organisation  and  direction  of  national  art  exhibi- 
tions } and  this  committee  will  select  among  the 
exhibitors  any  number  of  candidates  for  ncade- 
mical  honours.  Every  member  of  the  academy 
will  participate  in  the  vote.  Moreover,  though 
an  artist  may  not  exhibit,  he  will,  if  his  work 
be  deemed  meritorions,  be  proposed  as  candidate 
by  the  committee  of  supervision.  Foreign  artists 
exhibiting  in  France  may  also  be  elected  ; but 
•they  can  take  no  part  in  the  deliberation  of  the 


academy.  Lastly,  a few  honorary  members  may 
be  selected.  The  attributions  of  the  academy  are 
simple.  It  will  organise  and  direct  exhibitions, 
the  State  providing  the  necessary  accommodation 
on  condition  that  the  show  is  opened  annually  to 
French  and  foreign  artists.  All  the  artists  who 
have  taken  part  in  former  exhibitions  (that  of 
ISIS  excepted)  will  be  called  upon  to  elect  the 
examining  jury.  The  members  of  all  these 
juries  will  be  cZe  officio  academicians.  The 
academy  will  be  divided  into  four  sections  : that 
of  painters  and  draughtsmen;  that  of  sculptors 
and  engravers  of  medals  and  precious  stones  ; 
that  of  architects  ; that  of  engravers  and  litho- 
graphers.  Every  three  years  a general  meeting 
will  take  place,  and  a president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  and  a committee  of  administration 
will  bo  elected.  The  resources  of  the  academy 
will  consist  in  the  income  derived  from  legacies 
and  donations,  and  from  the  receipts  of  the 
annual  salons. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  MONUMENT  OF 
CONSTANT  DUFEUX,  PARIS. 

A jrosuMENT  has  been  erected  by  public  sub- 
scriptiou  in  the  cemetery  of  Mouutparnasse  in 
memory  of  the  late  Constant  Dufeux,  architect, 
and  on  the  22Qdof  last  month  it  was  inaugurated. 
The  subscription  was  initiated  and  supported  by 
bis  former  pupils,  some  of  them  now  leading 
architects,  and  to  one  of  these,  M.  Rnprich 
Robert,  the  design  of  the  monument  was  con- 
fided. 

Four  discourses  were  pronounced  in  presence 
of  a large  assemblage  of  persons ; one  by  M. 
CodebcDuf,  in  the  name  of  the“  Societe  Contralo 
dcB  Arcbitectes,”  and  one  by  M.  Cesar  Daly, 
director  of  the  Rex'ue  G^n^vals  de  VAi'chitectnre, 
The  latter  was  an  eloquent  and  touching  address 
worthy  alike  of  the  head  and  heart  of  cur 
esteemed  and  accomplished  friend. 


NEW  STREET  AND  PROMENADE  IN 
DOUGLAS,  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

The  struggle  in  connexion  with  this  questioDi 
the  rival  architects  being  Mr.  Culshaw  and  Mr- 
C.  0.  Ellison,  both  of  Liverpool,  has  been 
advanced  a stage  by  the  decision  of  three  Liver- 
pool surveyors,  Messrs.  Picton,  Weightman,  and 
Sherlock,  to  whom  the  question  was  referred 
back  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  passing  of  the  Douglas  New  Street 
Bill,  by  the  representative  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, who  by  their  vote  had  adopted  the  Ellison 
plan.  The  report  of  these  gentlemen  has  been 
received  by  the  Governor,  and  by  him  referred 
to  the  Town  Coramissionera  of  Douglas,  who  are 
the  parties  to  undertake  the  work.  The  Governor 
in  his  letter  sets  forth  the  conditions  upon  which 
he  will  be  prepared  to  advise  the  Legislature. 
The  surveyors  in  their  report  say: — “We  have  no 
hesitation  in  reporting  that,  from  this  general 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Ellison’s  plan  presents  many 
decided  advantages.  The  previous  plans  (Oul- 
shaw,  Todhunter,  Robertson)  merely  provided 
access  from  the  pier  to  Prospect-hill.  The 
narrow,  tortuous  access  northward,  by  Duke- 
street  and  Strand-street,  remained  with  all  its 
obstructions  untouched,  and  the  gi-adienta  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  now  lino  were  far  from  good. 
Both  these  objections  are  removed  by  the  new 
plan.  There  is,  however,  a much  wider  question. 
The  old  town  of  Douglas,  like  old  Whitby,  old 
Scarborough,  and  in  other  small  seaports,  had  all 
its  streets  and  buildings  turned  inland  for 
shelter.  All  sea-frontages  were  avoided.  The 
new  road,  leading  northward,  has  to  some  extent 
remedied  this,  bub  only  partially.  The  new 
scheme,  by  its  intake  of  the  foreshore,  and  the 
formation  of  an  esplanade  and  drive,  provides 
sites  for  lines  of  houses  overlooking  the  bay,  like 
those  at  Llandudno,  Aberystwith,  and  Southport. 
The  drive  in  front  communicating  with  the 
present  promenade  will  give  easy  access  north- 
wards; while  the  other  fork,  leading  to  Prospect, 
hill,  is  shorter  and  less  steep  than  tho  former 
one.” 


The  Sheffield  Borough  Surveyorship.— At 
a joint  meeting  of  the  Highway  and  Improvement 
Committees,  it  has  been  decided  to  recommend 
the  council  to  elect  the  future  borough  surveyor 
from  the  following  three  gentlemen,  selected 
from  the  reduced  list  of  six,  which  we  have 
already  given:— Mr.  P.  B.  Cogblan,  civil  engi- 
necr,  Margate ; Mr.  Bryson,  assistant  borough 
engineer,  Newcastle  j and  Mr.  11.  Vawswer,, 
borough  surveyor,  WaiTington. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BEITISU 
ARCHITECTS, 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  Jan.  26th,  Sir 
<Ulbert  G.  Scott,  R.A.  (president),  in  the  chair, 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected : — 
Messrs.  T.  Drew,  E.  Hoole,  T.  Lawrie,  and  J.  E. 
Rogers  (fellows)  ; Messrs.  A.  Bridgman  and  G. 
Sparrow  (aesociatea). 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell  (hnn.  sec.)  announced 
■the  death  of  one  of  the  Institute’s  moat  dis- 
tinguished foreign  members, — M.  Balfcard,  archi- 
tect, of  the  city  of  Paris,  as  already  mentioned 
in  our  columns. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake  (secretary)  then  read  n 
letter  from  Major-general  Scott,  on  behalf  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  for  1874, 
asking  the  Institute  to  nominate  three  Fellows 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  of  Architectural 
and  Building  Contrivances  and  Materials;  and 
announced  that  the  President,  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
and  Mr.  T.  II.  Wyatt  had  been  nominated. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Grantham,  C.E,,  then  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Water  Supply  of  Country  Mansions,” 
part  of  which  we  print  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
said  that  ho  was  sure  that  they  all  felt  in- 
debted  to  Mr.  Grantham  for  bringing  the  subject 
of  the  water  supply  of  country  mansions  before 
the  meeting ; it  was  a subject  which  had 
■attracted  their  attention  from  time  to  time.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  question  of  the  number 
of  gallons  Mr.  Grantham  assumed  to  bo  required 
•for  personal  use  in  households  (10  gallons),  and 
the  number  required  (10  gallons)  for  the  use  of 
horses,  carriages,  cattle,  &c.,  was  not  sufficiently 
gone  into.  He  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Grantham 
on  what  basis  tliia  jirescribed  number  of  gal- 
lons for  the  purposes  mentioned  was  founded. 
With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  particular  system 
adopted,  which  they  were  told  extended  over 
3i  miles  of  ground,  at  the  entire  cost  of  2,000L, 
he  would  ask  whether  the  cost  of  the  reservoir 
was  included  in  this  charge.  The  estimate  was 
much  lower  than  he  supposed  that  it  would  be 
to  execute  the  works  described.  He  would  ask, 
too,  whether,  any  provision  was  made  to  pre- 
vent  pipes  being  affected  by  the  frost,  for  mostly 
when  they  were  wanted  they  were  found  to  be 
frozen  ? 

Mr.  Jennings  w’ould  like  to  know  why  different 
sized  pipes  were  used,  the  pipe  from  the  engine 
at  a certain  distance  being  a 3.in.  pipe,  and  at  a 
further  distance  a 6-in.  pipe.  What  the  object 
of  this  was  he  could  not  say.  The  delivery-pipe 
being  larger,  he  could  not  undei'stand  the  reason 
it  was  divided  in  some  places. 

Mr.  T.  Morris  said  that  thero  was  one  point 
he  would  remark  upon  as  to  the  motive  power 
in  supplying  mansions  with  water,  and  that  was 
regarding  the  power  of  wind.  lie  would  ask 
as  to  the  advisability  of  constructing  a small 
windmill  upon  large  estates,  with  picturesque 
effect,  to  carry  up  the  water. 

Mr.  C.  Fowler  asked  whether  cast-iron  pipes 
alone  were  used  to  carry  the  water,  or  whether 
any  others  were  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Grantham,  in  answer  to  numerous  ques- 
tions,  said,  that  as  regarded  the  number  of 
gallons  to  be  personally  supplied,  in  towns  the 
supply  was  generally  twenty-five  gallons  to 
every  person,  which  was  quite  sufficient,  taking 
all  ages,  for  all  purposes.  In  the  country, 
twenty  gallons, — fceu  gallons  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  ten  gallons  for  horses,  and  so  forth, 
were  quite  sufficient.  In  answer  to  the  question 
ooncerniDg  the  use  of  cast-iron  pipes,  these  and 
these  only  were  employed  in  the  works  he 
executed  in  consequence  of  the  great  pressure 
they  had  to  bear  upon  them ; the  soil  upon 
which  the  whole  of  the  pipes  were  laid  was  of  a 
eandy  character,  and  in  some  places  there  was 
clay.  With  regard  to  pipes  being  protected 
against  frost,  that  was  sufficiently'guarded  against 
by  having  placed  them  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  under- 
ground, which,  in  this  country,  was  quite  suf- 
ffeient  to  protect  them  from  fi*eezing,  18  in.  even 
Ijeing  safe.  The  water  was  entirely  free  from 
pollutions  of  any  character,  and  as  pure  as 
possible,  which  he  employed,  very  great  care 
being  taken  that  no  pollution  from  farm  buildings 
should  get  contaminated  with  it  by  its  being 
placed  under  cover.  With  respect  to  the  wind- 
mill for  pumping  purposes,  he  was  afraid  that  it 
would  not  answer,  for  it  could  not  be  relied  upon 
for  all  purposes,  and  he  would  not  recommend 
its  use. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  at  the  wish  of  the  Council, 
then  read  a communication  respecting  his  use  of 
4he  steam  jet  in  cleaning  the  stonework  of 


Hanover  Church,  Regent-street.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  said,  that  in  the  year  1867, 
he  was  walking  near  the  Champs  filysco,  in 
Paris,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  what 
was  to  him  a novel  process  for  cleaning  down 
the  fa9adeofone  of  the  public  edifices.  Upon 
a 8UB]iended  scaffold,  commonly  used  in  France, 
a workman,  whose  head  and  hands  were  sheathed 
in  a protective  covering,  was  holding  the  nozzle 
of  a pipe,  connected  by  tubing  with  a steam 
generator  situated  on  the  ground  below.  After 
watching  the  process,  and  observing  the  facility 
with  which  the  sculpture  and  carving  were 
effectually  cleaned  by  the  steam  jet  directed  by 
the  workman,  and  aided  by  the  simple  operation 
of  brushing,  he  made  a note  of  the  circumstance 
for  future  use.  Last  year  he  was  requested  by  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Hanover  Church  to 
undertake  the  renovation  of  the  building.  Acting 
upon  his  report  of  the  necessity  of  restoring  tlie 
e.xtenial  stonework,  in  the  first  instance,  he  was 
requested  to  do  something  to  improve  the 
gloomy  appearance  of  the  fa9ade,  which  had 
become  encrusted  with  a thick  mass  of  black 
smoke.  A strong  narty  in  the  parish  were  most 
anxious  that  he  should  remove  the  portico  alto- 
gether.  He  need  not  say  that  his  respect  for  their 
first  president  (the  late  Professor  Cockerell’s) 
design  caused  him  strenuously  to  oppose  such 
an  act  of  Vandalism,  in  which  he  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  their  Hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Cor. 
respondence,  who  kindly  consented  to  act  on  the 
Restoration  Committee,  but  he  pledged  himself 
to  cleau  down  the  front  in  such  a way  that  the 
beauty  of  the  details  should  become  visible  by 
the  removal  of  the  smoke  and  the  resuscitation 
of  the  natural  colour  of  the  stone.  To 
accomplish  this  end  without  injury  to  the 
building  by  any  tooling  of  the  surface,  he 
called  to  mind  the  process  be  had  seen  in 
operation  in  Paris,  and  straightway  wentttiither, 
taking  with  him  his  mason,  Mr.  White- 
head.  For  several  days  he  could  find  no  clue  to 
the  process,  which  had  not  been  seen  in  Paris 
since  the  war.  At  length  he  was  directed  to  the 
patentee,  M.  Nivert,  from  whom  he  obtained  a 
prospectus,  with  a list  of  the  buildings  operated 
upon  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Ho  learnt 
also,  that  though  patented  in  France  and 
England,  financial  dilHculties  had  stopped  its 
continued  use.  Arriving  in  London,  ho  obtained 
the  specification  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  was 
informed  that  the  letters  patent  granted  in  1866 
had  expired  in  ISGB,  and  had  not  since  been 
renewed.  It  was  open  to  him,  therefore,  to 
employ  the  process  on  liis  own  responsibility, 
which  he  at  once  did,  obtaining  from  Mr.  Sykes, 
of  Bankside,  the  necessary  apparatus,  in  the 
shape  of  a steam-generating  boiler,  fitted  with 
tubes  and  nozzles  for  the  supply  steam,  and  an 
injector  for  raising  a column  of  water,  with 
which  M.  Nivert  mixed  chemicals.  A con- 
stant supply  of  water  from  the  main  kept 
the  feed-cistem  at  one  level.  The  result  of  this 
experiment  has  been,  most  successful,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  competent  architects  who  have 
inspected  the  process  in  action ; while  the 
appearance  of  the  building,  which  is  faced  with 
Bath  stone,  ■will  speak  for  itself.  There  has 
been  no  tooling  or  dragging  of  the  surface  of  the 
stonework,  except  where  new  stone  has  been 
inserted  in  the  place  of  stones  absolutely  de- 
cayed. This  new  stonework  has  received  three 
coats  of  Rausome’s  preserving  solution.  The 
old  stone  facing,  after  being  played  upon  by  the 
steam-jet,  and  rubbed  down  with  hair  and  wire 
brushes,  and  left  quite  clean,  was  so  little  affected 
by  the  process  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
use  Ransome’s  solution  upon  it,  since  it  remained 
on  the  surface,  and  bad  the  appearance  of  white- 
wash, the  weathered  face  being  insufficiently 
porous  to  receive  the  solution, — an  incontestable 
evidence  that  with  a pressure  of  56  lb.  of  wet 
steam,  the  surface  of  the  stone  has  not  been 
damaged.  At  first  strong  lyes  were  used  in  the 
form  of  awash  previously  to  using  the  jet,  but  it 
was  soon  discontinued,  the  steam  jet  being  found 
equally  efficacious  without  any  chemical  aids. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents  from 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  piping,  junctions, 
and  nozzles.  But  in  this  and  other  practical 
details,  the  experience  gained  by  Mr.  Whitehead 
will  bo  found  eminently  useful  to  any  architect 
desiring  to  repeat  the  process.  He  had  only  to 
add  that  be  had  thought  the  result  of  this  experi- 
ment sufficiently  important  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  and  of  the  profession  generally, 
not  only  to  the  means  it  ofiers  for  cleansing 
metropolitan  buildings,  but  for  the  conservation 
of  ancient  monuments.  Paint  and  whitewash 
may  alike  be  removed  by  judicious  opemtiou. 


And  the  interiors  of  our  old  country  churches, 
so  often  irrevocably  injured  by  too  zealous 
restorers,  might  by  this  means  be  rid  of  the 
preserving  whitewash  without  injury  to  the 
details  of  either  stone,  wood,  or  metal  work, — 
superseding  any  necessity  for  tooling  or  dragging 
the  surface  of  the  stone,  which  has  ruined  so 
many  examples  throughout  the  country,  render- 
ing  them  comparatively  valueless  for  the  pur- 
poses of  study.  The  total  co«t  of  the  experi. 
inent  had  been  285i., — 6tl.or7d.  per  foot  super., 
just  the  price  of  cleaning  down.* 

Mr.  E.  Hall  thought  that  Mr.  Robins  was 
deserving  of  the  thanks  of  the  profession  of 
architecture  for  bringing  this  matter  forward ; 
they  had  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  fact 
that  the  experiment  had  been  an  entire  success. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Robins’s  paper 
was  of  extreme  importance.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  dirt  was  a great  element  of  decay, 
and  in  a process  like  Mr.  Robins  had  tried,  where 
dirt  could  be  removed  without  injury  to  the 
stone,  it  was  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
the  profession ; and  he  trusted  that  the  success 
of  the  process  would  soon  be  generally  known. 


ON  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  COUNTRY 
MANSIONS.t 

TiiEKE  aro  many,  very  large  establishments, 
such  as  hospitals,  barracks,  prisons,  union  work- 
houses,  educational  institutions,  &c.,  situated  in 
isolated  positions  and  in  which  large  numbers  of 
persons  are  lodged  and  maintained,  where  agood 
and  abundant  supply  of  water  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  necessity,  both  for  consumption 
and  as  a protection  against  fii’e.  In  addition  to 
these  objects  of  first  importance,  I may  enume- 
rate  others,  such  as  the  many  purposes  of  orna- 
ment or  pleasure,  served  by  an  ample  water- 
supply,  as  well  as  its  absolute  necessity  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  horticultural  pursuits, 
and  its  great  value  in  cases  where  large  numbers 
of  cattle  and  horses  are  kept  in  situations  where 
great  labour  would  be  necessary  in  pumping  the 
supply  or  conveying  it  from  a distance. 

The  qualities  of  water  vary  very  considerably. 
The  softness  of  water  is  a quality  much  sought 
after.  This  property  is  found  to  vary  according 
to  the  source  from  which  it  is  obtained,  some 
districts  supplying  soft  water  (which  is  the 
pui'est  form),  others  affording  hard  water.  Those 
waters  which  come  from  the  chalk  or  limestone 
formation  are  invariably  hard,  varying  generally 
from  16  to  20  degrees  of  hardness  (Clarke’s 
scale),  that  is  so  many  grains  of  carbonate  of 
lime  in  a gallon.  These,  upon  boiling,  will  leave 
in  a short  time  a thick  deposit,  or  fur,  upon  the 
inside  of  boilers,  kettles,  &c. ; but  by  this  pro- 
cess  the  water  becomes  softer  in  proportion  to 
the  lime  precipitated.  Waters  from  the  green 
sand  and  new  red  sandstone  formations  are  pro- 
bably the  purest  and  softest  of  any  of  the  kinds 
which  are  drawn  from  the  earth ; but  the  softest 
and  those  containing  the  least  degree  of  hard- 
ness  are  those  which  are  gathered  from  elevated 
and  mountain  countries,  having  4 to  5 degi'ees 
of  hardness  only,  but  they  usually  contain 
inorganic  substances,  and  are  frequently  tinted 
with  the  colour  of  the  herbage  or  soil  on  the 
surface  of  the  land  from  which  it  has  been 
gathered.  Except  in  appearance,  however,  this 
water  is  the  best  for  clothes-washing,  boiling, 
tea.making,  brewing,  «tc.  j while  the  hard  and 
well.aiirated  waters  are  more  sparkling,  fresh, 
and  agreeable  to  drink. 

This  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  filtration. 
The  materials  generally  used  for  filtering  pur- 
poses are  sand  and  gravel  and  animal  charcoal. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  by  experiment  that 
the  pores  of  the  charcoal,  although  it  absorbs 
organic  matters  for  some  time,  -will  sooner  or 
later  become  clogged,  and  will  cease  to  arre^t 
those  matters  j and  not  only  docs  the  charcoal 
cease  to  act,  but  it  will  return  the  matters  which 
it  at  first  absorbed.  However,  for  small  filters, 
where  the  material  can  be  replaced  or  reburnt, 
it  will  answer  the  purpose.  For  filtering  reser- 
voirs, sand  and  gravel  of  various  sizes  have  been 
found  the  best  medium.  The  sand  must  not  be 
too  fine,  lest  it  should  become  choked,  and  it 
must  be  freed  from  admixture  with  all  ferruginous 
and  other  matters. 

In  the  supplies  that  we  are  here  considering 
it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  provide  filters  in 
the  reservoirs.  It  is  worth  while  to  mention  a 


* We  gave  particulars  of  experiments  in  London  with 
the  steam-jet  some  time  ago. 

t From  paper  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Grantham,  C.E.,  already 
alluded  to. 
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curious  fact  in  connesion  'with  open  reservoirs. 
It  has  been  observed  that  in  shallow  reservoirs 
there  has  been  a growth  of  conforvse,  and  on  the 
decay  of  this,  animalcules  have  sprung  into 
existence  ; b>it  this  has  never  occurred  in  reser- 
voirs  containing  a depth  of  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  of 
water,  or  -where  they  have  been  covered  and 
kept  in  tho  dark : it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
bear  this  in  mind  when  constructing  service- 
reservoirs. 

In  order  to  confine  the  operation  within  the 
smallest  possible  limits,  the  filter  may  bo  so 
contrived  on  the  premises  as  to  deal  only  -with 
the  water  to  be  used  for  drinking,  washing, 
brewing,  &c.  5 while  for  stables,  cattle,  gardens, 
house-washing,  clooets,  flushing  sewers,  and  fire- 
service,  tho  water  may  be  left  unfiltered.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  the  tank  or  reservoir 
occasionally  cleaned  out,  and  it  should  therefore 
be  constructed  in  two  parts,  so  that  one  part 
can  be  cleansed  while  the  other  is  full,  and  a 
continuous  supply  be  thus  insured.  Reservoirs 
or  tanks  should  be  left  uncovered  when  they  are 
in  the  open  country  and  away  from  smoke,  dust, 
leaves  of  trees, and  other  polluting  sources;  but 
if  near  buildings  they  should  be  covered,  to 
keep  these  matters  out,  as  water  is  very  quickly 
impregnated  by  such,  especially  when  shallow. 
As  before  stated,  the  greater  the  depth  the  less 
liability  is  there  to  this  danger. 

There  are  probably  few  towns  supplied  with 
such  good  water  aa  London;  all 'that  is  taken 
from  the  Thames  and  the  Lea  being  filtered,  and 
we  know  that  in  both  cases  the  sources  are 
chalk  and  tho  strata  both  above  and  below  that 
formation. 

As  a rule,  all  the  softest  kinds  of  water  are 
most  injurious  to  and  destroy  iron  more  quickly 
than  the  harder  water,  but  this  is  in  a great 
measure  prevented  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  compo- 
sition  for  application  as  a lining  to  iron  pipes, 
tanks,  &c. 

Dr.  Voelcker  states  that  water  which  has  been 
acted  upon  by  lead  is  not  so  injurious  as  we 
have  been  led  to  suppose.  The  waters  which  act 
upon  and  dissolve  lead  are  those  which  contain 
organic  impurities,  alkaline  constituents,  such  as 
carbonate  of  soda  and  potasb,  aud  those  in 
which  carbonic  acid  is  present.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  lead  may  easily  be  got  rid  of.  A 
small  piece  of  zinc  in  the  water  will  destroy  the 
injurious  effects,  because  zinc  is  more  readily 
attacked  than  lead  ; also  it  will  be  precipitated 
by  the  carbonic  acid  which  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  water  on  exposure  to  the  air.  An  ordinary 
filter  will  arrest  the  particles  of  lead. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Water  Supply  Com- 
mission, it  appears  that  moderately  hard  water, 
the  bareness  of  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  when  used  for  drinking  pur- 
poses is  not  injurious  to  health.  Persons,  how. 
ever,  who  are  accustomed  to  soft  water,  might  be 
disagreeably  affected  by  changing  it  for  hard 
watel*,  and  lu'ce  versd,  but  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  hard  water  of  that  quality  are 
not  injuriously  affected  by  it.  But  although 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  water  which  is 
hard,  owing  to  the  existence  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
is  absolutely  injurious,  water  of  that  quality  of 
hardness  is  objectionable. 

The  evidence  proves  that  for  washing,  soft 
water  is  far  preferable  to  hard,  and  is  also  more 
economical. 

Quantitij  ’of  Water. — The  next  branch  of  the 
subject  which  wo  have  to  consider,  is  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  amansion  andal!  its  belongings.  The 
basis  of  this  calculation  is,  that  of  the  number  of 
persona  who  compose  an  eatabliehmeut,  and  are 
dependent  upon  and  require  an  ample  supply, 
and  in  addition  a considerable  allowance  should 
be  made  for  storing  it,  to  meet  contingencies 
such  as  fire,  the  lessening  or  total  failure  of 
springs  or  streams  in  long  droughts,  and  other 
causes  at  those  particular  periods,  as  in  summer, 
when  larger  demands  are  made  upon  the  supply 
than  in  other  times  of  the  year.  In  an  establish, 
ment  such  as  that  of  a nobleman  or  gentleman 
in  the  country,  the  personal  requirements  may 
not  bo  more  than  ten  gallons  per  head  of  resi- 
dents per  day,  but  for  all  other  purposes,  such 
as  house-washing,  also  for  horses,  carriages, 
cattle,  watering  pleasure  and  vegetable  gardens 
and  roadways,  fountains,  cooking,  brewing  clothes- 
washing,  and  several  other  purposes,  ten  addi- 
tional gallons  should  be  provided,  making  twenty 
gallons  per  head  as  the  probable  consumption  of 
the  establishment,  and  in  addition  to  this  amount 
there  should  be  provided  in  case  of  fire,  a storage 
equal  to  three  months’  consumption  in  the  event 
of  the  supply  failing  in  dry  weather.  It  would  ! 


not  be  safe,  in  the  event  of  fire,  to  depend  upon 
the  pumping  or  other  means  of  raising  water,  or 
gaining  it  by  gravitation  to  check  fire,  as  ranch 
time  is  lost  in  getting  the  pumps  to  work,  and 
the  quantity  may  not  be  sufficient,  and  the  force 
inadequate  to  send  it  to  the  required  height. 

In  some  situations  where  farms  and  villages 
on  an  estate  are  situated  at  great  elevations,  and 
where  water  is  difficult  to  procure,  or  probably 
not  of  good  quality — and  again,  in  the  case  of 
lire, — it  may  be  necessary  that  the  storage  for  the 
mansion  should  allow  by  a slight  increase  of  its 
capacity  to  be  extended  to  those  localities,  and  it 
would  be  but  reasonable  that  a small  rent  should 
be  demanded.  Another  want  sometimes  arises, 
and  that  is  tho  supply  of  ponds  for  cattle  in 
the  fields  in  summer. 

For  this  a very  small  pipe  would  be  needed. 
It  may  be  found  agreeable  to  form  a skating, 
pond,  which  requires  a very  small  quantity  of 
water  to  keep  it  supplied. 

Modes  of  Supply. — The  modes  of  supplying 
water  are  by  pumping  either  by  steam  or  water 
wheels,  turbines,  horse-power,  or  by  hydraulic 
rams,  from  wells  or  from  reservoirs,  rivers,  or 
streams,  at  a lower  level  than  the  building  to  be 
supplied,  and  thus  raising  it  so  as  to  command 
the  highest  roof  of  a mansion  and  its  surround- 
ing buildings.  In  certain  situations  it  is  possible 
to  gather  and  collect  water  in  a tank  or  reservoir 
at  such  an  elevation  that  it  may  by  its  own 
gravity  be  conducted  to  the  premises  by  iron 
pipes  at  constant  pressure,  so  that  all  parts  of 
the  buildings,  gardens,  &o.,  may  be  supplied 
without  the  expense  of  pumping  or  lifting.  The 
latter  mode  of  supplying  water  is  far  preferable 
to  all  others.  The  next  best  is  that  of  pumping 
either  by  steam,  horse,  or  water  power,  up  to  a 
reservoir  constructed  on  elevated  land  so  as  to 
command  the  mansion  where  the  mansion  and 
buildings  are  situated  on  high  land,  and  no 
higher  can  be  procured  within  a reasonable  dis- 
tance,  a tow'or  should  be  erected  which  may  be 
made  more  or  less  ornamental,  according  to  the 
character  of  tho  architecture  of  the  mansion. 
Upon  this  a tank  should  be  placed ; but  a tank 
of  this  description  is  always  objectionable,  and 
must  be  limited  in  size,  owing  to  the  great 
expense  of  construction  and  the  difficulty  of 
combining  a pleasing  appearance  with  a large 
capacity.  Whore  there  is  high  ground  a 
reservoir  may  be  adopted,  which  may  bo  con- 
siructed  of  brickwork  or  concrete  and  pnddled. 
The  increased  cost  to  attain  size  is  not  the  same 
in  proportion  as  in  the  case  of  a tower.  Even 
the  length  of  piping  from  the  source  of  supply 
to  the  reservoir,  aud  thence  to  the  buildings, 
should  not  weigh  against  the  adoption  of  the 
reservoirs  built  on  high  ground ; at  all  events, 
it  is  beyond  all  question  that  as  large  a storage 
as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  high  above  the  build- 
ings, as  in  towns,  is  absolutely  indispensable 
biHhfor  domestic  2^urposes  and  protection  from 
fire. 

Details  of  Fire  Service. — I now  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a short  description  of  a case  of 
water  supply  which  has  been  successfully  carried 
out,  and  which  affords  an  illustration  of  what  is 
necessary  in  a fire  service.  The  case  referred 
to  is  one  which  I have  lately  completed  at 
Somerley,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Normanton, 
in  Hampshire.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  erect 
a water-wheel  on  the  River  Avon  and  pump  the 
water  from  that  river  to  cisterns  on  the  top  of 
the  house.  This  was  afterwards  abandoned  in 
favour  of  pumping  by  steam  from  a stream  on 
the  north  side  of  the  honse,  the  engine  being 
further  employed  in  sawing  the  timber  of  the 
estate,  for  repairs,  &c.  By  attaching  a home- 
stead, the  engine  could  bo  made  to  work  the 
chaff-cutting,  thrashing,  and  other  maohines 
when  not  engaged  in  pumping.  This  plan  was 
adopted,  but  the  homestead  was  not  built.  Some 
springs  of  excellent  water — soft,  clear,  and  free 
from  pollution — were  found  issuing  from  the 
sand  and  gravel,  with  occasional  beds  of  clay, 
which  compose  the  hills  running  north  and  south 
through  the  estate,  and  bordering  the  valley  of 
the  Avon.  These  contain  a largo  body  of  water, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a natural  reservoir.  Their 
waters  were  collected  in  a service-tank  at  a high 
level,  from  -whence  the  water  descended  to  a 
pumping  well  near  tho  engine.  This  well  was 
constructed  near  the  stream  before  alluded  to, 
in  which  a dam  was  placed  to  keep  up  the  water, 
so  that,  if  necessary,  the  stream  of  water  conld  be 
let  into  the  well.  This  water  is  of  good  quality, 
but  rising  on  a moor  in  peat  soil  is  discoloured, 
and  contains  inorganic  matter.  The  engine  is 
of  12.hor8e  power,  and  drives  a large  circular 
I saw  for  cutting  up  native  timber,  which  at  times 


absorbs  all  its  power.  The  water  is  raised  up  a- 
risiog  main  of  3 in.  diameter  for  1,452  yards,  to 
where  it  meets  the  6-ir.main,  by  which  it  is 
continued  to  a reservoir  on  Somerley-heath,  a 
distance  of  2,178  yards,  altogether  2,630  yards, 
equal  to  1^  mile  at  an  elevation  above  the  engine 
of  110  ft.  The  reservoir,  built  of  concrete,  on 
the  highest  ground  that  could  be  found  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  mansion,  is  open,  in  a 
clear  atmosphere,  so  that  the  water  is  well 
aerated  and  kept  fresh.  It  is  10  ft.  deep,  60  ft. 
square  at  the  water  line,  and  contains  150,000 
gallons.  The  engine  generally  pumps  for  2i-  to 
4 hours  a day  (according  to  the  consumption  at 
the  mansion)  at  the  rate  of  50  gallons  per 
minute,  which  is  much  more  than  is  required. 
The  height  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  is  indi- 
cated  in  the  engine-house  by  means  of  Bourden’s 
Pressure  Gauge,  so  that  the  engineman  can  at 
all  times  see  whether  the  water  is  falling,  and 
when  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  pump.  From 
the  reservoir  to  the  mansion  the  distance  is 
nearly  one  mile  and  a half,  and  the  water  is  con- 
veyed to  it  by  a 6-in.  main.  Tho  house  has 
recently  been  raised  one  story  higher  and  en- 
larged, with  a conservatory,  extensive  terraces, 
with  fountains,  carriage-drives,  and  additional 
garden  space,  and  all  laid  out  with  very  great 
taste  and  elegance.  The  bottom  of  the  reser- 
voir  is  about  15  ft.  above  the  tops  of  the  roofs, 
or  the  surface  of  the  water  is  25ft.  above  the  roofs. 
The  whole  of  the  pipes  are  of  cast  iron,  well 
jointed  and  lined  with  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  com- 
position, which  prevents  the  corrosion  of  the 
iron  by  this  kind  of  water.  On  its  way  to  tho 
mansion  from  tho  reservoir  it  supplies  the  flower 
and  kitchen  gardens,  the  stabling  and  laundries. 
There  are  stop. cocks  to  shut  the  water  off  if 
necessary  for  repairs  or  additions  to  the  pipes, 
tape,  &c.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Mclvar 
Anderson  for  the  block  plan  of  the  mansion, 
terraces,  and  stables  which  is  exhibited  on  the 
wall,  and  upon  which  I have  laid  down  the  lines 
of  the  pipes  and  position  of  the  hydrants  round 
the  house  aud  to  the  stabling,  and  also  tho 
positions  of  tho  rising  mains  to  the  floors  above. 
The  sizes  of  tho  various  pipes  are  also  given. 
Outside  the  mansion  the  positions  of  the 
hydrants  are  all  indicated  upon  the  walls 
near  or  opposite  to  them.  Stand-cocks  can 
be  fastened  in  tho  hydrants,  and  to  them  the 
lengths  of  hose  are  screwed  on.  The  pressure 
in  the  pipes  is  sufficient  to  throw  jets  of  water 
from  these  hydrants  over  and  upon  the  roof  of 
the  mansion  and  gallery.  Within  the  house  the 
pipes  are  laid  along  passages,  corridors,  and 
under  the  drawing-room  andsaloonto  the  interior, 
under  the  picture-gallery,  at  both  ends  of  which 
are  hydrants  immediately  under  trap-doors  in 
the  floor  with  hose,  wrenches,  and  spanners 
ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  turn  the  water  on, 
and  it  can  by  these  means  be  directed  to  every 
part  of  the  gallery.  The  water  is  also  raised  by 
upright  pipes  to  every  floor  of  the  house,  and 
stand-cocks  and  hose  are  placed  in  recesses  in 
the  walls  readily  accessible  and  at  such  intervals 
that  two  lengths  of  hose  from  different  stand- 
cocks  can  always  reach  and  discharge  into  every 
room  in  the  house.  There  are  also  largo  cisterns 
in  the  roof  for  supplying  the  closets  and  the 
warm. water  apparatus,  &c.,  all  over  the  house. 
The  working  pressure  on  the  mains  at  the 
house  in  this  case  is  about  39  lb.  per 
square  inch,  which  causes  a sufficient  dis- 
charge through  the  nozzle  of  the  hose  if 
worked  only  from  the  engine,  but  if  worked 
from  the  reservoir  several  jets  could  be  worked 
at  the  same  time.  The  cost  of  the  whole  service 
of  pipes  and  the  reservoir,  but  exclusive  of  the 
engine,  which  exerts  power  for  pnmping  about 
4. horse  power,  was  about  2,000Z.,  aud  the  annual 
cost  does  nob  exceed  40Z.  The  whole  work  -was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Easton  & Anderson,  of 
Erith.  The  amount  of  property  -which  is  pro- 
tected is  very  cousiderable,  comprising  tho  build- 
ing and  furniture,  and  the  gallery  which  con- 
tains a very  valuable  collection  of  paintings, 
statuary,  &c. 

I may  ooncludo  by  remarking,  that  unless 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  sources  of  supply 
being  protected  from  pollution,  the  reservoirs, 
pipes,  taps,  pumps,  &c.,  kept  in  working  order, 
all  the  care  expended  in  designing  and  carrying 
out  the  works  may  be  abortive,  and  they  may 
become  a source  of  loss  and  disappointment,  and 
even  of  positive  annoyance  and  injury.  Careful 
supervision  and  frequent  exercise  of  all  parts  of 
a fire  service  are  essential,  and  it  should  be  prac- 
tised say  once  a month,  and  a mechanic,  such  as 
a carpenter  or  smith,  should  bo  trained  to  work 
the  system,  making  himself  acquainted  with  all 
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its  details,  and  with  the  premises,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  superintend  the  service,  make 
slight  repairs,  &o.  Such  a person  could  pro- 
bably also  attend  to  the  drainage  and  such  like 
matters  of  the  whole  of  the  premises.  Host 
serious  consequences  have  resulted  from  the 
want  of  a practised  organisation,  even  with  every 
appliance  at  hand,  and  experience  proves  what 
confusion  and  alarm  prevail  on  the  sudden  out- 
break  of  fire,  when  all  concerned  are  generally 
tumbling  one  over  another,  forgetful  of  every- 
thing but  self-preservation.  Tbis  is  quite  natural, 
and  can  only  bo  counteracted  by  the  confidence 
which  will  result  from  the  existence  of  an  effec- 
tive and  well-ordered  lire  service,  under  the 
control  of  a person  capable  of  directing  its  use 
to  the  best  advantage. 


HESSRS.  H.  B.  FOSTER  & SONS’  NEW 

WAREHOUSES  IN  LISSON  GROVE  AND 

HAREWOOD  PLACE. 

TiIese  extensive  buildings,  jnst  completed  for 
Messrs.  M.  B.  Foster  & Sons,  are  in  connexion 
with,  and  additional  to  their  original  stores  at- 
the  rear  of  their  offices.  Nos.  212  and  24-1,  Mary, 
lebone-road,  and  extending  therefrom  to  Hare- 
wood-place. 

The  new  buildings  are  divided  into  three 
blocks,  separated  by  party-walls  and  iron  doors, 
as  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Building 
Act.  The  two  large  blocks,  which  are  three- 
story  structures  with  basements,  have  together 
a frontage  in  Karewood-place  of  130  ft.,  and 
one  has  likewise  a frontage  of  91  ft.  in  Liason- 
grove,  both  abutting  to  the  south  on  the  play- 
ground of  the  Philological  School. 

The  floor  of  the  ground-story  of  these  two 
blocks  is  constructed  fireproof,  with  brick 
arches  on  iron  girders,  supported  by  iron 
columns  ; the  latter  are  8 in.  in  diameter,  l^-  in. 
thick,  and  cast  in  one  length,  with  bases 
dowollod  to  granite  plinths,  and  spreading  caps 
carrying  cast- iron  boxes,  forming  shoes  to 
receive  the  wooden  posts  supporting  the  floors 
above.  The  skewbacks  to  the  arches  are  formed 
of  plain  tiles  and  Portland  cement,  cast  in  a 
mould  ; these  are  in  l-ft.  lengths,  and  are  set  on 
the  bottom  Ihinges  of  tlie  girders  and  grouted 
solid  with  cement.  The  girders  consist  of 
10-in.  X •li-tn.  rolled  joists,  with  a wrought-iron 
plate  8 in.  by  ^ in.  riveted  to  the  bottom  flange 
for  support  of  skewback,  and  a similar  wrougbt- 
iron  plate  G in.  by  | in.,  10  ft.  long,  riveted  on 
the  top  flange  to  increase  the  strength.  These 
girders  were  first  placed  in  position  on  the 
columns,  and  then  fastened  together  with  strong 
fish-plates,  leaving  a space  of  2 in.  between  the 
ends  for  expansion  ; by  tbis  means  every  line  of 
girders  forms  a continuous  tie  from  wall  to  wall, 
materially  strengthening  the  construction.  The 
boxes  before  described  straddle  over  tlio  girders, 
and  fit  into  a rebate  in  the  cap,  being  run  thereto 
with  lead;  oak  wedges  fill  up  the  spaces  between 
the  sides  of  the  box  and  the  web  of  the  girders. 
The  girders  were  tested  before  fixing,  and  were 
found  capable  of  supporting  without  appreciable 
deflection  a distributed  weight  of  26  tons.  The 
arches,  having  an  average  span  of  10  fc.,  and  a 
rise  of  9 in.,  are  constructed  of  two  half-brick 
rings  of  Cowley  stocks  set  in  Portland  cement 
and  washed  sand,  half  and  half,  the  first  ring 
being  well  grouted  with  liquid  cement  before 
the  other  was  turned  over  it.  The  haunches 
are  filled  in  to  a level  of  'I  in.  above  the  crown  of 
the  arches  with  ground  stone  lime  concrete; 
upon  this  are  laid  half  battens,  5 ft.  apart,  as 
sleepers,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  filled  with 
dry  sand.  2i.in.  battens,  laid  half  an  inch 
apart,  secured  to  the  sleeper  battens,  constitute 
the  floor,  the  ^-.in.  spaces  being  also  filled  in 
with  sand.  This  plan  was  adopted  to  lessen  the 
vibration  and  concussion  that  would  necessarily 
ensue  from  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  heavy 
casks.  The  whole  of  the  ironwork,  prior  to 
fixing,  received  two  coats  of  anti-corrosive  paint. 
The  ground  and  basement  stories  are  connected 
by  a staircase  of  Craigleith  stone  enclosed  within 
18  in.  walls,  and  with  double  iron  doors  of  com- 
Tnunication.  Tbe  lifts  also  are  enclosed  in  a similar 
manner,  and  with  iron  doors,  thus  rendering  the 
basement  a separate  and  fireproof  structure. 
These  two  floors  together  provide  for  the  stowage 
of  1,500  butts  of  beer. 

In  excavating  for  the  foundations,  the  subsoil 
was  found  to  be  a bed  of  loamy  sand,  with  an 
average  depth  of  10  ft.  In  order  to  distribute 
the  weight  equally  over  the  surface,  the  concrete 
foundations  of  columns  (7  ft.  wide  and  3 ft. 
thick)  were  made  eoutinuous  between  the  main 


walls,  hydrauhc  lime  being  used  for  this  con- 
cx’ete. 

The  two  upper  floors  are  of  wooden  construc- 
tion, of  a very  substantial  character.  The  girders 
are  12  in.  by  14  in. ; binders,  10  in.  by  7 in. ; 
joists,  7 in.  by  2iin.;  and  li-in.  iron-tongued 
flooring.  The  binders  are  not  placed  directly  in 
a line,  but  alternately  to  the  right  and  left  of  one 
another;  the  continuity,  however,  is  preserved 
by  wrought-iron  strap-ties.  The  posts  support, 
ing  these  floors  are  12  in.  square,  carried  alter- 
nately through  two  stories,  the  bearings  of  the 
girders  being  formed  by  corbel-blocks,  boused  to 
the  posts  and  bolted  to  them  (see  sketch),  the 
blocks  having  a key  on  top  to  secure  the  girders. 
By  this  arrangement  the  weight  of  each  floor  is 
conveyed  separately  to  the  upright  supports,  and 
continuity  obtained  vertically  as  well  as  hori- 
zontally.  In  thus  adopting  wood  instead  of  iron, 
the  architect  was  actuated  by  a conviction  which 
has  for  some  time  been  forcing  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  the  profession,  that  timber  used  in  large 
scautling  is  safer,  when  exposed  to  fire,  than 
iron  ; for  the  reason  that,  though  it  will  soon 
char,  it  will  resist  for  a long  time  the  attacks  of 
tlie  flumes,  and  if  it  should  eventually  succumb 
to  them,  it  entails  far  less  damage  to  the  walls  of 
the  building.  This  opinion,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, has  been  strongly  supported  by  Captain 
Shaw,  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  These 
two  wooden  floors,  each  10  ft.  high,  are  devoted 
to  the  storage  of  empty  bottles,  which  are 
stacked  in  an  upright  position,  si-x  in  height ; 
great  strength  being  therefore  required  to  sustain 
the  dead  weight  thus  imposed.  Space  is  pro- 
vided  for  the  stowage  of  three  million  bottles. 
The  roofs,  which  are  of  ordinary  Uing.post  con- 
struction, are  carried  upon  poets  10  iu.  square, 
with  corbel-blocks  on  top,  strongly  strapped 
to  the  beams.  The  skylights  are  fitted  with 
balanced  levers,  connected  by  rods  to  a quadrant, 
and  are  thus  opened  and  closed  simultaneously. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  slate,  and  wide 
parallel  gutters  have  been  formed  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  snow. 

The  ventilation  of  the  two  lower  floors,  used 
for  the  storage  of  beer,  was  a matter  of  para- 
mount importance.  In  order  to  gain  simplicity 
of  working  and  etficiency  of  action,  the  simple 
valve  system  has  been  adopted,  and  found  to 
answer  oven  beyond  the  architect’s  expectations. 
The  fresh  air  is  admitted  into  tbo  space  formed 
by  hollow  walls,  on  two  sides  of  tbe  building, 
through  largo  perforated  panels,  and  thence  dis- 
tributed,  at  a lower  level,  by  smaller  grated  aper. 
tures,  6 fc.  apart,  which  are  closed  by  valves 
attached  to  a rod  that  passes  along  each  wall, 
and  is  turned  by  a handle  affixed  to  it  at  right 
angles,  by  moving  which  through  a greater  or 
less  angle  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  can  be 
adjusted  with  great  nicety.  The  sets  of  valves — 
one  on  each  of  the  principal  fronts — are  distinct, 
so  that  one  set  only  may  be  used  when  it  is 
desirable  to  admit  the  air  from  the  coolest  side. 
Tbe  vitiated  air  is  drawn  off  by  stout  zinc  tubes, 
running  along  the  soffits  of  the  vanlting,  with 
perforated  apertures  in  each  bay,  immediately 
over  each  gas-jet,  to  carry  off  the  products  of 
combustion  as  soon  as  they  are  generated,  and  at 
tbo  same  time  to  quicken  the  up-enrrent.  These 
tubes  are  carried  up  in  the  thickness  of  the  main 
walls,  opposite  the  inlets,  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing,  and  are  fitted  with  valves  5 ft.  below  the 
external  grated  apertures,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
collection  of  columns  of  heated  air.  These  valves 
are  worked  simultaneously  from  the  floors  to  be 
ventilated  by  a simple  contrivance  of  rods  and 
cranks.  It  has  been  found  that  by  these  means 
a nearly  equable  temperature  can  be  ensured 
throughout  the  year,  ranging  from  58  to  62 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  principal  fronts  of  the  new  buildings  in 
Lisson-grove  and  Harewood.place,  which  are 
faced  with  Gault  bricks,  and  have  dressings  of 
terra-cotta, — this  material  being  considered  more 
durable  than  stone  in  a London  atmosphere, — 
are  treated  in  plain  Renaissance  style,  care 
having  been  taken  to  preserve  the  purely  com- 
mercial character  of  the  building.  The  ground 
floor,  unbroken  by  windows,  is  capped  by  a 
frieze  and  moulded  comice,  the  former  pierced 
at  regular  intervals  by  reticulated  panels  for 
ventilation.  This  floor  forms  a podium  to  tbe 
two  upper  stories,  which  are  divided  into  bays 
by  terra-cotta  pilasters,  with  moulded  bases, 
and  surmounted  by  an  entablature  and  parapet 
of  tbe  same  material,  the  cornice  being  fully 
moulded.  The  windows  to  first  and  second  floors, 
which  have  lintels  and  sills  of  Doulting  stone, 
are  7 ft.  wide,  and  are  divided  into  compartments 
by  moulded  mullions  and  transoms,  which  coin- 


p.artments  are  filled  in  with  sashes,  alternately 
fixed  and  hinged,  divided  by  stout  bars  into 
small  squares,  and  glazed  with  fluted  glass. 
Between  the  two  rows  of  windows  extends  a 
moulded  comice,  and  under  this  is  a broad  frieze 
filled  in  with  glazed  Majolica  tiles,  displaying  in 
raised  and  effective  characters  the  trade  and 
addresses  of  the  firm.  The  whole  of  tbe  bricks 
used,  except  the  facings,  are  the  best  Cowley 
stocks. 

The  third  and  smaller  block  is  a two-story 
building  of  similar  construction,  and  contains, 
on  the  first  floor,  a foi-eman’s  office,  label  and 
cork  rooms,  and  a large  and  well-ventilated 
dining-room,  with  coat-room  attached,  for  the 
men  engaged  upon  the  premises. 

The  superficial  floor  area  of  the  new  stores 
amounts  to  54,600  ft.,  and,  together  with  that  of 
the  original  stores,  makes  a total  of  about  two 
acres.  The  cost  of  tbe  new  premises  was 
12,0001.,  or  about  4d.  a foot  cube. 

These  extensive  works  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Longmire  & Burge,  of  Osnaburg-street, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  of  Gray’s-inu  Chambers, 
High  Holborn,  The  terra  cotta  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  Lambeth ; the  iron  work 
by  Messrs.  Lindsay  & Eastwood,  of  Pancras- 
street ; and  the  gearing  and  fitting  of  venti- 
lators and  skylights,  by  Messrs,  llicbardson, 
Slade,  & Co.,  of  Brownlow-street. 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  CIRCULAR  MOTION 
INTO  RECTILINEAR. 

At  tbe  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
the  lecturer  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  was 
Professor  Sylvester,  who  had  selected  for  his 
subject  ‘‘  Some  recent  discoveries  in  the  mecha- 
nical  conversion  of  motion.”  His  special  aim 
was  to  make  known  the  discovery  of  M.  Peau- 
cellier,  a lieutenant  in  the  French  artillery. 
The  attention  of  mathematicians  has  long  been 
given  to  the  study  of  the  possibility  of  convert, 
ing  circular  motion  into  perfect  rectilinear 
motion  without  the  aid  of  guides,  and  vice  uersd. 
Approximations  liave  been  obtained,  but  it  was 
regarded  as  an  impossibility  to  effect  it  with 
exactness.  M.  Tchebatcheff  had  for  years 
laboured  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
achieving  it.  The  theory  of  M.  Peaucellier  was 
practically  demonstrated  by  Professor  Sylvester, 
who  explained  the  working  of  several  models 
which  had  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Henrici,  of  University  College.  By 
means  of  the  Peaucellier  compasses  or  “ cells,” 
as  Professor  Sylvester  prefers  to  call  them,  seg- 
ments of  circles  whose  centre  is  at  any  distance, 
as  well  as  conic  sections  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  curves,  can  he  drawn.  The  discovery  is  one 
not  only  of  theoretic  interest  to  the  mathema- 
tician,  but  has  important  practical  bearings. 
While  in  the  bauds  of  Professor  Sylvester  it 
opens  up  “an  entirely  new  field  of  mathema. 
tical  investigations,  which  associates  itself  with 
the  most  recent  labours  of  modern  analysts  in 
connexion  with  the  geometrical  theory  which 
forms  the  present  basis  of  the  integral  calculus 
in  its  highest  form,”  it  places  a new  instrument 
in  tbe  bauds  of  the  practical  mechanic.  It  is 
stated  on  authority  that  bad  tbe  discovery  been 
made  known  earlier,  months  of  labour  and  much 
expense  might  have  been  avoided  in  the  working 
out  of  curves  in  the  Woolwich  workshops.  Not 
only  so  but,  by  a combination  of  cells.  Professor 
Sylvester  has  made  a “ cube-root  ” extractor 
and  an  “angle  trisector,”  so  that  the  solution 
of  important  ancient  problems  by  this  con- 
trivance marks  it  out  as  the  greatest  addition  to 
mathematical  and  mechanical  science  that  has 
perhaps  been  made  for  centuries. 


A NEW  METHOD  OF  STEAM  TRANSIT  ON 
CANALS  AND  SHALLOW  RIVERS. 

This  proposal  consists  in  laying  a continuous 
wire-rope  or  chain,  protected  from  rust,  in  the  beds 
of  canals  and  rivers.  An  up  and  a down  line.  The 
chain  is  held  by  a certain  drum  aixangement, 
worked  by  steam,  in  either  the  passenger  or 
traction  boat ; is  taken  up  and  laid  down  as  the 
boat  progresses.  The  object  is  in  a great  measure 
to  obviate  the  objectionable  xvash  of  banks  caused 
by  screws  and  paddles.  The  inventor  has  designs 
for  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  bends  in  rivers, 
and  for  the  arrangement  of  termini ; and  thinks 
the  plan  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  Suez 
canal.  He  deems  it  also  capable  of  being 
adjusted  with  advantage  to  tramways. 
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RESTORATION  OF  MANCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

We  liavo  to  record  further  progress  in  the 
restoration  of  Manchester  Cathedral,  particularly 
in  the  inside  of  the  building,  which  hitherto  has 
been  much  neglected. 

The  south  porch  intemally  has  been  for  many 
years  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition.  By 
usage  it  has  become  the  principal  entrance,  from 
the  fact,  perhaps,  that  owing  to  the  exposed 
situation  of  the  cathedral  the  west  and  north 
entrances  when  used  prove  too  dranghty  and 
cold.  Externally,  this  south  porch  has  been 
restored,  and  is  very  ornamental  in  its  design. 
The  part  adjoining  is  now  in  course  of  restora- 
tion,  and  will  in  a month  or  two  be  completed. 
The  state  of  tho  interior  has,  therefore,  forced 
itself  upon  tho  attention  more  than  it  has  ever 
done  before.  The  old  lobby  doors  with  their 
covering  of  dirty  cloth,  and  the  old  lobby  framing 
designed  in  the  worst  of  all  styles,  form  a 
wretched  contrast  to  the  rich  stonework  of  the 
exterior,  and,  what  perhaps  is  worse,  have  failed 
even  with  tho  additional  protection  of  the  heavy 
red  curtains  within  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
draughts,  that  render  the  sittings  near  the 
entrances  in  the  highest  degree  uncomfortable. 
The  old  gallery  stairs  placed  near  this  entrance, 
and  constructed  in  the  same  debased  style  as  the 
lobby,  but  even  less  ecclesiastical  in  character, 
must  have  offended  every  eye  that  has  looked 
upon  them  since  the  day  of  their  erection  half 
a century  ago.  The  galleries  are  hero  so  heavy 
and  imsightly  that  wo  cannot  help  wondering 
at  the  indifference  of  those  who  have  looked  upon 
them  Sunday  after  Sunday  through  so  many 
years  williout  making  some  attempt  to  improve 
their  appearance.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
architect  for  the  restorations,  and,  indeed,  every 
other  architect,  would  advocate  their  entire 
removal,  and  it  is  a pity  that  this  cannot  bo 
effected  3 but  there  are  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  the  way,  deficiency  of  accommoda- 
tion without  the  chance  of  extension  on  the  one 
band,  and  private  rights  to  pews  and  pew- 
ownerships  that  would  require  thousands  of 
pounds  to  purchase  on  the  other  hand,  so  that 
tho  churchwardens  have  at  present  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  make  the  best  they  can  of  the  existing 
galleries,  either  by  alteration  or  by  entire  recon- 
struction. 

To  remove  the  objectionable  features  we  have 
noticed,  and  to  further  secure  the  comfort  of  the 
congregation,  tho  dean,  canons,  and  church- 
wardens,  conjointly  have  instructed  their  archi- 
tect,  Mr.  Dawes,  to  prepare  designs,  and  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  construction  of  new 
entrance  porches,  now  stairs  to  gallery,  and  new 
gallery  front  to  the  westernmost  bay  on  the 
south  side.  These  designs  are  of  an  ornamental 
character,  suited  to  the  style  and  importance  of 
tho  building,  and  when  carried  out  will  pro- 
duce improvements  both  externally  and  in- 
temally.  From  the  drawings  and  specifications 
already  prepared,  wo  gather  the  following  de- 
Bcription.  There  will  be  an  inner  and  an  outer 
porch  an'anged  for  the  prevention  of  draughts, 
and  constructed  of  wainscot  oak,  panelled  with 
sunk  tracery,  and  pierced  where  necessary  for 
the  admission  of  light.  The  glass  for  these  open 
panels  will  bo  delicately  stained  and  tinted, 
and  will  bo  fixed  in  lead  quarries,  arranged  in 
patterns.  The  ceilings,  also  of  oak,  will  bo 
curved  at  the  sides,  and  flat  in  tho  centre,  and 
will  be  divided  into  panels  by  moulded  ribs, 
carved  at  tbo  intersections,  or  be  ornamented 
with  sunk  tracery.  The  doors  will  be  massive, 
and  double  hung,  fitted  with  patent  springs,  and 
will  therefore  be  self-closing.  Tho  upper  por- 
tion  of  each  door  will  bo  divided  into  four  open 
panels,  filled  in  tho  beads  with  tracery  springing 
from  shafts,  with  moulded  caps,  bands,  and 
bases.  The  framing  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
ways will  bo  similarly  treated,  and  the  whole  of 
the  pierced  work  will  be  filled  with  stained 
glass,  in  lead  quarries  as  before  described. 

The  gallery  front  over  the  inner  screen  will 
have  enriched  panellingruuning  along  its  length, 
in  the  form  of  an  arcade,  being  divided  by  shafts 
surmounted  by  elaborate  sunk  tracery.  Over 
this  arcading  there  will  be  horizontal  mouldings, 
with  vine-leaves  carved  in  the  large  hollow,  and 
finished  on  the  top  by  the  projecting  moulds  of 
the  hookboards.  The  newels  will  be  moulded 
and  carved  3 the  larger  one  at  tho  foot  of  the 
stairs  will  be  surmounted  by  a massive  lamp  of 
polished  brass,  specially  designed.  The  balusters 
will  be  of  wrought  iron,  foliated  and  picked  out 
in  colour,  and  tho  hinges  and  handles  of  doors, 
and  tho  lamps  hanging  from  the  porch  ceilings, 


will  all  be  of  polished  brass.  The  floors  of  the 
lobbies  throughout  will  be  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  numbers  of  minor 
alterations  and  repairs  have  from  week  to  week 
been  carried  out  withiu  the  last  few  months, 
and  others  are  still  being  executed.  The  interior 
of  the  building  has  been  so  neglected  that  a 
considerable  sum  is  required  to  put  it  in  any- 
thing like  repair,  independently  of  the  thousands 
that  will  be  absorbed  in  the  permanent  work  of 
restoration.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
wealthy  churchmen  of  Manchester  will  interest 
themselves  in  the  movement,  and  aid  the  vigorous 
action  of  the  dean  and  canons  and  church, 
wardens,  towards  completing  the  good  work  that 
has  been  began. 


ART  MASTERS,  DESIGNERS,  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  TASTE. 

Siu, — The  subject  of  art  education  is  probably 
as  utterly  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  your 
readers  as  it  certainly  is  to  myself  j -yet  they,  no 
more  than  I,  can  decline  its  consideration  with- 
out in  a measure  repudiating  the  important 
questions  therein  involved.  “By  what  system  of 
culture  shall  we  best  develop  the  aasthetic 
faculties  and  any  power  of  art  latent  in  the 
national  mind,”  has  everywhere  been  asked,  and 
nowhere  yet  been  answered.  Thirty  years’  dis- 
cussion  has  only  robbed  it  of  all  novelty,  to  leave 
it  as  far  from  a satisfactory  solution  as  the 
Parliamentary  inquiry  of  1836;  and  the  failures 
of  our  national  schools  have  become  conspicuous 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  experi- 
ments  3 whilst  the  public  impatience  and  disgust 
are  the  more  just,  and  tho  greater  that  it  has 
not  only  been  soundly  rated  for  its  encourage- 
ment of  meretricious  art,  but  that  under  pro- 
mise of  better  it  was  induced  to  give  up  that  it 
had,  and  to  pay  in  advance  for  results  which  have 
never  been,  and  never  can  be,  under  the  existing 
organisations,  realised. 

With  an  internal  acquaintance  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  old  “schools  of  design,”  I was  one 
of  the  earliest  opponents  of  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples asserted  by  the  new  management  of  1852, 
and  in  my  connexion  with  the  Department  of 
Practical  Art,  I ever  sacrificed  my  own  interests 
to  a frank, — too  frank, — expression  of  my 
opinions.  In  looking  to  the  past,  over  a period 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  reviewing  the 
many  changes  of  system  which  have  occurred, 
I may,  perhaps,  feel  that  my  opposition  was 
indiscreet  and  premature,  and  that  had  I trimmed 
my  sails  to  the  wind  I might  have  helped  to 
bring  tho  ship  to  port,  and  have  served  better 
the  canso  I bad  at  heart.  It  is,  however,  too 
late  to  discuss  the  Department’s  early  errors 
or  my  own,  and  I refer  to  my  connexion  with 
them  only  as  evidence  that  the  subject  upon 
which  I presume  to  write  is  one  that  has  engaged 
my  thoughts  and  labours  for  many  years. 

Nor  would  I have  it  supposed  that  I am  in- 
sensible to  the  many  good  things  accomplished 
in  the  history  of  art  by  the  South  Kensington 
authorities.  Nothing  that  I have  written  and 
nothing  I may  write  will,  I trust,  lay  me  open  to 
any  such  suspicion ; for  if  their  triumphs  have 
sometimes  been  achieved  at  seemingly  dispro- 
portionate cost,  I bear  in  mind  that  they  were 
also  won  in  the  face  of  no  ordinary  difficulties. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  arbitrary  spirit  in  which 
the  early  management  worked  not  only  excluded 
impertinent  interference,  but  also  made  the 
tender  of  active  sympathy  and  aid  impossible  ; 
and  that  subsequent  years  of  dogmatism  and 
despotism,  which  admitted  no  error,  refused  all 
counsel,  and  ostracised  all  opponents,  did  not 
tend  either  to  conciliato  the  paid  subordinates 
within  their  wails  nor  the  'paying  public  without. 
But  wheu  the  worst  is  said,  there  still  remains 
duo  to  the  indomitable  will  and  indefatigable 
labours  of  the  heads  of  the  institution  the  credit 
of  forming  a museum  unsurpassed  in  any  country 
of  the  world. 

Yet  I have  a charge  against  tho  Department, 
and  a serious  one  too.  It  is  this  : it  has  utterly 
failed  to  do  that  which  it  was  originally  organised 
to  do,  and  that  which  it  might  have  done  had  it 
not  autocratically  repudiated  its  obligations,  aud 
resented  every  suggestion  prompted  by  pnblio 
spirit  or  individual  good  will,  as  though  it  con- 
cealed some  fell  purpose  subversive  of  its  rights, 
liberty,  and  life.  It  has  utterly  failed  to  elevate 
the  taste  of  the  masses,  and  almost  as  entirely 
failed  to  improve  that  of  the  middle  classes. 
Briefly  it  has  not  promoted  the  cause  of 
popular  art.  What  has  been  done  in  that  1 


direction  has  been  accomplished  outside,  by 
secessionists  in  spite  of  its  influence,  and  by 
other  agencies.  But  it  has  on  the  contrary 
systematically  degraded  the  art-teacher  before 
the  public,  tho  school  committees,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  higher  class  of  students  from 
whom  the  best  results  might  have  been  expected; 
and  in  so  much  it  has  in  all  cases  seriously 
increased  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  in 
many  wholly  annihilated  his  influence.  In  con- 
firmation of  my  views  as  to  the  pernicioas 
character  of  the  system  of  “payment  upon 
results,”  I cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  two 
advertisements  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  Builder;  for  when  the  committee  of  the 
art-school  of  such  a centre  of  manufactures  as 
Sheffield  makes  tho  payment  of  a salary  of  200L 
to  its  headmaster  conditional  upon  his  agreement 
to  decline  all  private  teaching  within  a°  iVcui'i  of 
thirty  miles  ; and  Keighley,  unconscious  of  any 
impropriety,  makes  it  publicly  known  that  its 
headmastership  may  be  worth  250Z.  to  an 
“active  man,”  it  will,  I believe  be  readiiy 
conceded  that  the  position  of  bigh-class  art- 
teachers  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  any  system  could 
well  make  it. 

Yet,  I would  distinctly  state  that  I have  no 
sympathy  with  the  so. culled  “ finer  suscepti- 
bilities” of  the  professional  temperament.  I 
believe  that  the  “labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,” 
and  no  more,  whether  he  be  poet  or  shoeblack. 
But  I have  considerable  regard  for  education 
and  honesty,  aud  I think  they  have  claims  upon 
our  respect,  which  even  business  men  can  ill 
afford  to  repudiate.  But  to  return. 

If  “the  arts  open  great  gates  of  a future, 
promising  to  make  the  world  plastic,  and  to  lift 
human  life  out  of  its  beggary  to  a godlike  ease 
and  power,”  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  this  blessed 
revolution  will  not  be  accomplished  by  unworthy 
agents,  and  that  those  who  are  already  so  far 
advanced  in  artistic  cnlture  as  to  be  safe  guides 
to  this  elysiumof  the  future,  are  entitled  to  our 
consideration,  at  least,  as  gentlemen.  The 
humblest  workman  is  believed  to  have  an  interest 
in  his  labours  beyond  his  daily  wages  3 but  the 
Government  system  of  payment  upon  results  is 
baaed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  art-master 
can  be  inliueuced  alone  by  mercenary  motives. 
Giving  him  no  credit  for  devotion  to  his  art, 
professional  pride,  or  social  ambition,  it  has 
destroyed  all  confidence  between  all  parties,  and 
made  every  contract  a mean  system  of  bargain 
and  bartar — of  speculation  and  gambling.  The 
student,  not  without  reason,  suspects  tbat  his 
studies  are  shaped  to  produce  the  highest  “re- 
sults ” to  his  teacher,  who,  in  turn,  is  supposed 
to  begrudge  the  time  occupied  by  the  unproduc- 
tive element  of  his  classes.  The  committee  look 
jealously  upon  the  master’s  private  pupils,  and 
the  master  feels  that  too  largo  a proportion  of 
the  “results”  of  his  teaching  already  flows  into 
the  hands  of  the  committee.  And  as  though 
this  internecine  conflict  of  interests  were  not 
sufficient  to  prove  the  rottenness  of  the  system, 
a further  antagonism  is  set  up  between  the 
schools  throughout  the  country  by  tlie  invidious 
distinction  drawn  between  them  in  the  allotment 
of  paltry  “ bonuses.*” 

If,  however,  tho  position  of  the  art-teacher  is 
bad,  that  of  tho  professional  designer  is  still 
worse  3 for,  during  that  protracted  reign  of  terror 
which  followed  close  upon  the  active  promulga- 
tion of  those  principles  of  decorative  design 
which  limited  nearly  all  ornament  to  the  flat 
treatment)  of  highly  conventionalised  forms, 
our  manufacturers  found  that  in  art,  as  thus 
ordered,  a little  more  than  enough  was  a great 
deal  too  much,  and  that  the  little  really  needed 
could  be  easily  purchased,  as  wanted,  from  peri- 
patetic artists.  They,  therefore,  gradually  re- 
duced the  number  of  their  own  staff  from  two  or 
three  to  one,  and  thence  to  nothing;  aud  when 
something  like  reaction  set  in,  and  more  and 
better  ornamentation  was  required,  they  had 
learned  to  believe  that  designers  were  costlv 
luxuries,  and  that  their  places  were  already  well 
and  economically  filled  by  trade  apprentices, 
who  had  perhaps  studied  for  a few  months  at  tho 
evening  classes  of  the  local  art-schools. 

Thus  the  arts  of  design  and  the  designers  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  are  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition  ascribed  by  Paliasy  to  glass  painting 
and  painters  of  the  sixteenth.  “ Both  the  arl 
and  the  artist,”  says  he,  “are  noble,  but  many 
amongst  these,  who  are  gentlemen  by  birth, 
would  fain  be  plebeians  in  order  to  have  money 
enough  to  pay  their  rent  and  taxes.”  Nov  would 
I have  it  supposed  that  I am  exaggerating  facts, 
or  making  too  general  application  of  inference 
drawn  from  isolated  cases.  Mr.  Muckley,  with 
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twt'nty  years’  experience  of  the  Manchester 
school,  has  replied  to  the  reproach  that  he  did 
not  “ turn  out  ” designei’s,  that  students  who 
had  brain  enough  to  design  had  enough  to 
ffli'oid  the  profession  ; and  he  might,  I believe, 
have  added  that  any  school  attempting  to 
educate  them  would  pauperise  its  head  master. 

To  turn  from  the  consideration  of  the  artist 
to  the  art,  I hold  the  fundamental  error  of  the 
government  to  have  been  that  the  system  of 
education  originally  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Science  and  Art,  and  with  some 
modifications  continued  to  the  present  time,  was 
based  upon  the  false  and  utterly  unwarrantable 
assumption  that  the  assthetic  faculties  were 
already  universally  active,  not  only  in  the  minds 
of  the  adult  population,  but  also  in  the  children 
of  our  primary  schools  j and  that  it  was,  there- 
fore only  necessary  to  enunciate  in  a few  popu- 
lar lectures,  and  upon  the  parish  blackboard, 
the  abstract  principles  of  design,  to  inspire  the 
minds  of  all,!  comers,  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
would  at  once  revolutionise  the  decorative  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art  comes  late  in  life 
■even  to  the  wealthy  and  educated, — to  England’s 
yoor  antZ  ignorant  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
crimes  not  at  all!  The  faculty  is  the  result  of 
observation,  comparison,  and  reflection,  and  in 
ihM  fiiahionablo  rush  and  crush  of  modern 
encial  life  it  is  difficult,  even  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  wealth  and  harmonious  surround- 
ings, to  cultivate  it, — to  ihe  poor  city  horn  and 
city  bred,  it  is  inipossihle  ! The  great  book  of 
nature  closed  and  sealed  by  the  inexorable  order 
of  the  task. master,  the  minds  of  the  illiterate 
ui.d  indigent  masses  will  assimilate  such  other 
food  as  is  fed  to  them  through  the  external  senses. 
What  this  mainly  is  wo  well  enough  know, — 
the  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  of  the  streets  and 
gin-palaces,  tbe  tinsel  splendours  of  the  lowest 
music-halls,  and  the  naked  ugliness  of  their 
own  squalid  homes ; and  as  the  eye  will  take 
iu  only  that  which  it  has  the  knowledge  to 
see,  and  the  ear  carry  only  that  which  it  has 
the  power  to  understand,  it  will,  I fear,  be 
many  years  yet  before  the  refinements  of  art,  as 
taught  in  our  national  schools,  will  ameliorate 
their  condition. 

Whilst  I write  I have  before  me  three  large 
volumes,  folio,  of  chromo-lithographs,  which 
were  ordered  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  '‘to  be  executed  by  the 
best  artists  of  any  country,”  for  the  use  of  “ the 
Schools  of  Art  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  and 
representing  some  of  tbe  principal  works  pur- 
chased for  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Amongst  them  I find  a ” rock-crystal  ewer,”  Sgin. 
high  and  51  in.  iu  diameter : it  cost  450L  I find 
that  this  precious  “object  is  in  the  debased  style 
of  art  prevalent  in  the  tenth  century,”  and  that 
“ the  patient  labour  needful  to  the  delicate  task  of 
hollowing  it”  is  difficult  to  calculate.  I find  a 
small  ” silver  casket  of  Limoges  enamel,”  a 
si.xteenth-century  work,  purchased  for  1,000Z. ; 
and  I find  we  are  the  fortunate  posseasors  of 
twelve  “Roundels”  of  Della  Robbia  ware,  each 
12.^  in.  in  diameter,  which  cost  720Z. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  revive  the  discussion  as 
to  tbe  intrinsic  value  of  these  things.  My  pur- 
pose is  simply  to  point  out  that  the  education  of 
the  masses  would  be  more  certainly  promoted  by 
a gratuitous  distribution  of  penny  dinner-plates 
of  improved  design  in  common  delf  as  prizes  in 
oor  rational  schools,  than  by  the  acquisition  of 
any  possible  number  of  Della  Robbia  medallions 
at  60Z.  a-piece,  Limoges  enamels,  or  tentb- 
oeutury  rock-ciystal  vases,  bo  the  style  of  the 
latter  ever  so  “ debased,”  and  though  the 
■“patient  labour”  expended  in  their  production 
bad  been  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  B.abbage 
himself,  or  his  machine,  to  calculate.  I have 
also  before  me  five  folio  volumes  of  amateur 
etchings,  executed  by  the  students  of  tbe  Sonth 
Kensington  Schools,  also  of  objects  in  the  national 
collection ; and  I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if 
the  same  labour  and  money  which  they  repre- 
sent had  been  expended  in  tbe  production  of 
chromo-lithographs,  of  subjects  in  zoology  and 
botany,  for  general  circulation  in  our  national 
schools,  we  should  not  then,  as  now,  have  ex- 
pended much  valuable  time  and  money  in  vain. 
■Then  the  Scriptural  texts,  which  are  now  too 
■often  the  only  decoration  of  the  whitened  walls 
of  the  school-room,  might  have  been  displaced  in 
favour  of  cheerful  and  instructive  pictures;  and 
the  cant  with  which  the  minds  of  our  national- 
pchool  children  have  too  long  been  poisoned 
might  have  given  way  to  a healthy  and  curi- 
ous inquiry  into  tbe  wonders  of  creation,  and 


to  a juster  sense  of  God’s  providence  on  earth. 
My  mind  reverts  also  to  the  experimental 
frescoes,  external  as  well  as  internal,  which  have 
for  years  engaged  the  labours  of  masters  and 
students  at  South  Kensington,  and  I cannot  help 
reflecting  that,  had  but  a small  part  of  the  money 
which  they  have  absorbed  been  expended  upon 
the  naked  walls  of  onr  national  school.rooms  in 
the  form  of  cheap  and  cheerful  papers,  the 
national  mind  would  h.ave  been  more  surely 
enriched  at  a far  less  cost  to  the  national  pocket. 

The  British  School  Society,  organised  in  1808, 
laboured  for  twenty. five  years  before  it  so  far 
allayed  the  fears  and  dispelled  the  prejndices  of 
the  nation  against  primary  education  as  to  gain 
for  itself  t'^e  substantial  recognition  of  the 
Government ; and  it  has  taken  ns  forty  years 
more  of  experiment  and  discussion  to  fully 
realise  that  national  ruin  is  not  the  logical  and 
inevitable  outcome  of  national  education.  At 
this  rate  of  progress  it  may  still  be  the  middle 
of  the  twentieth  century  before  wo  understand 
that  if  this  free  instruction  is  to  rescue  tbe 
children  of  our  indigent  population  from  the 
demoralisation  of  prison  life  and  the  gutter, 
schoolrooms  must  be  made  at  least  as  attractive 
as  penitentiary  wards,  and  more  so  than  tbe 
crime-reeking  courts  and  alleys  of  their  familiar 
haunts.  "Wheu  this  preliminary  knowledge  is 
acquired,  I am  not  without  hope  that  some  of 
the  simple  principles  of  mental  physiology  and 
social  progress  may  be  so  far  understood  by 
the  art  directors  of  the  period,  that  a repetition 
of  the  errors  into  which  the  present  generation 
has  fallen  will  then  ho  impossible. 

C.  Henry  Whitaker. 

We  have  allowed  onr  correspondent  to 
express  himself  unreservedly  with  a view  to 
discussion. 


KENSINGTON;  THE  TALACE  AND 
GARDENS. 

Long  reposing  in  a state  of  somnolence,  this 
royal  town  has  of  late  years  awakened  from  its 
lethargy.  The  erection  of  two  ranges  of  spacious 
detached  mansions  in  Palace-gardens,  first  con- 
ferred upon  it  an  aristocratic  dignity  ; then  the 
opening  out  the  straits  of  the  main  street,  and 
the  erection  of  a handsome  church  ; and,  lastly 
the  removal  of  the  old  red  brick  building  called 
Kensington  House,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
noble  mansion  within  view  of  the  old  palace 
south  front.  This  last  will  exhibit  a frontage 
exceeding  200  ft.,  by  a depth  of  nearly  100  ft., 
three  stories  higb.  There  are  four  varied  bows, 
with  wings  of  one  lofty  story,  connected  by 
bowed  corridors.  The  style,  which  is  peculiarly 
light,  may  be  termed  Anglo-Romano.  It  is 
designed  by  Mr.  Knowles,  and  carried  out  by 
Sir.  Chappel.  There  is,  however,  one  grievous 
blemish  upon  this  otherwise  fine  position, — the 
old  red  brick  palace  garden  wall,  and  the  old 
gardener’s  house  block  out  tbe  view  of  the  gardens 
for  250  ft. 

Some  fifteen  years  back  the  writer  of  this 
article  urged  in  the  Bin’ZtZer  the  demolition  of  the 
old  barrack,  which  teas  removed,  and  the  beauti- 
fill  flower-walk  continued  to  the  gardener’s  house; 
but  the  park  railing  terminates  there,  and  an 
obscene  wall  bounds  the  whole  western  side,  re- 
ducing the  apparent  extent  of  those  invalnable 
grounds,  and  shrouding  their  beauty  from  with- 
out. There  is,  however,  an  incentive  to  induce 
the  continuation  of  the  railing  up  to  the  old 
palace-gate  entrance,  in  the  first  place  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  Kensington  High-street  ; 
and  secondly  (if  not  primarily),  because  the  new 
mansion  in  course  of  erection  belongs  to  Baron 
Grant,  who  munificently  bestows  on  the  public 
the  inolosnre  of  Leirester-square,  to  be  further 
adorned  also  at  his  e.\pense  ! 

Those  who  remember  the  old  wall  along 
Piccadilly,  and  the  ranger’s  bouse  within,  can 
appreciate  the  improvement  of  the  railing,  the 
apparent  extension  and  sense  of  enlargement 
from  both  within  and  without.  Thus  we  can 
imagine  the  effect  of  a boundary  railing,  to 
inclose  the  waste  green  on  the  west  of  the 
palace,  as  far  as  the  palace  garden  boundaries, 
extending  to  the  Bayswater-road,  and  encom- 
passing  the  long  six-acre  pasture,  which  is  out  of 
bounds,  and  occult ! 

As  to  the  old  brick  hamlets  and  cottages  close 
to  and  north-west  of  the  palace,  which  stood  in 
1691  when  William  III.  bought  Nottingham 
House  (formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Heneage 
Finch)  from  his  sou  Daniel,  the  Earl  of  Netting- 
ham,  surely  these  old  crazy  tenements  onght  to 
be  demolished  : including  the  gardener’s  house, 
there  are  iu  all  four  of  these  quaint  and  anti- 


quated lairs,  besides  two  guard-lodges  of  some- 
what  more  modern  construction  ; and  if  these  i 
were  all  cleared  away  a scope  of  fifty  acres  might 
bo  added  to  the  gardens,  in  a strip  westward  of  ; 
the  old  palace,  and  extending  from  Kensington  i 
to  Notting-hill-road. 

King  William  III.,  and  his  Q.ueen  Mary  after 
him,  constantly  resided  and  held  courts  here ; 
George  I.  and  George  II.  frequently  used  the  i 
palace,  in  alternation  with  Haraptou  Court ; and  ; 
Queen  Caroline  there  luxuriated  in  the  gardens 
which  she  had  planted,  as  well  as  extensions  and 
improvements  made  in  the  palace  by  Kent,  tbe 
painter  and  architect. 

But  as  a royal  palace  it  has  long  been  iu  disuse, 
and  the  paintings,  gilding,  and  decorations  are 
decaying  and  smouldering.  Is  it,  then,  worth 
while  to  restore  or  repair  the  old  pile  ? 

One  grand  desideratum  might  be  gained  by  | 
taking  in  those  outlying  grounds  within  the 
enceinte  of  the  gardens, — a traverse  road  from  i 
Kensington  to  Bayswater.  At  present  for  two 
miles  and  a half  (between  Park-lane  and  Addison- 
road)  there  is  but  one  tortuous,  uphill,  and 
inadequate  thoroughfare,  by  Church-street  and  ; 
Silver-street  to  Nofcting-hill-gate ; for  although  | 
there  is  a noble  causeway  through  Palace- 
gardens,  it  is  restricted  to  the  occupants  of  those  j 
fine  mansions,  having  gates  and  lodges  at  either  I 
end.  Now,  a spacious  road  from  the  old  palace- 
gate  to  Bayswater  woold  be  to  the  million  of 
inhabitants  south  and  north  a boon  of  inestimable  ; 
value  ; besides  that  it  would  confer  benefits  of  a 
solid  and  valuable  character  upon  the  growing 
and  flourishing  business  residents  in  both  Ken- 
sington and  Notting-hill. 

Kensington  as  a royal  and  residential  palace  i 
is  defunct.  Still,  there  is  no  position  in  London 
equal  to  it,— 90  ft.  above  tidal  level, — command- 
ing a vista  of  forest  a mile  and  a half  iu  extent. 

No  other  city  of  the  world  can  equal  it.  Only 
let  the  palace  be  erected  a few  hundred  yards 
inward,  towards  the  Round  Pond,  upon  a plateau 
10  ft.  higher,  and  you  have  the  most  open 
healthy,  picturesque,  and  convenient  site  for  the 
abode  of  royalty, — ay,  even  for  levies.  It  is 
surrounded  by  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  but  two  miles  from  Buckingham  l 
Palace  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament : it  would 
make  an  agreeable  and  healthy  s^jour  for  the  ^ 
British  sovereign,  either  in  summer  or  in  winter ; 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  outlying  borders  as 
here  designated  thrown  into  park  would  more 
than  compensate  for  say  fifteen  or  twenty  acres 
in  a more  central  position,  expropriated  as  the 
site  of  a truly  royal  palace.  Quondam. 


CHINESE  PROGRESS. 

According  to  official  despatches,  great  im-  f 
provement  is  being  effected  in  many  Chinese  I 
ports  and  cities.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  port  l 
of  Chinkiang,  we  learn  that  its  general  condition 
is  satisfactory.  The  marks  of  progress  as  re-  ; 
gards  material  comfort  throughout  the  place  are 
very  conspicuous.  The  booses  are  of  a better 
appearance,  and  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
civilised  idea  of  what  such  domiciles  ought  to 
be.  The  suburbs  of  Chinkiang  are  also  increas-  ! 
ing  rapidly,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the 
British;  Concession.  Laud  in  favourable  situa-  i 
, tions,  it  is  stated,  realises  as  much  as  600Z.  an 
acre,  and  even  800J.  have  been  known  to  be  i 
refused.  It  is  further  remarked  that  without  i 
the  town  farmhouses  of  substantial  brick  con.  i 
tinue  to  be  built,  and  replace  the  mnd-plastered 
reed-hovels  at  first  erected  by  the  cultivators  on  ■ 
their  retnrn  to  their  ancestral  soil.  From 
Shanghai  we  also  get  news  as  to  recent  indi. 
cations  of  advancing  enterprise  there.  Tele-  i 
graphic  wires  now  intersect  the  settlements  in  > 
various  directions,  and  a scheme  is  also  under 
consideration  for  facilitating  passenger-traffic  : 
by  means  of  a tramway,  to  be  laid  between  the  » 
extreme  limits  of  the  American  settlement  of 
Hongkew  and  the  native  city.  A concession  ' 
has,  moreover,  been  obtained  for  the  construction 
of  a public  roadway,  between  Shanghai  and 
Wusung,  by  a private  company  of  sbareholders,  i 
who  have  taken  no  particular  pains  to  conceal  i 
their  intention  of  eventually  converting  the  line  t 
into  a tram  or  railway  for  passenger  and  goods  f 
traffic.  The  Land  Regulations,  a code  which  has  i 
grown  ont  of  a series  of  modifications  made  from  t 
time  to  time  as  circumstances  have  rendered  it  f 
necessary  during  the  past  thirty  years,  have  ' 
latterly  been  found  defective,  and  a recom-  f 
mendation  has  issued  from  a public  meeting  of  ? 
the  ratepayers  that  the  whole  code  should  be  ' 
reformed.  The  consul  at  Shanghai  also  alludes  i 
to  the  Chinese  arsenal  at  Kao-Chang-Thiao,  an 
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important  establishment,  employing  a number 
of  foreign  artificers  and  about  1,300  natives. 
Considering  that  it  has  only  been  in  working 
order  for  about  live  years,  a remarkable 
elBcioncy  has  been  attained  in  the  construction 
of  vessels  and  the  manufacture  of  arras  and 
machinery.  The  Chinese  Government  has  also 
made  great  improvements  iu  lighting  and 
buoying  the  approaches  to  the  port  of  Shanghai. 
Amongst  other  improvements,  new  bar-marks 
have  been  substituted  for  old  ones  on  the 
Yangtzse ; a new  lighthouse,  _wiLh  dioptric 
lights  of  the  fourth  order,  has  been  opened  at 
Wiisung ; and  a buoy  has  been  substituted  for  a 
blockhouse  beacon,  washed  away  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Yangtzse.  There  are  many  coal-mines  iu 
the  district  of  Kelung,  but  the  way  they  are 
worked  is  most  primitive.  In  fact,  it  is  stated 
that  the  so-called  mining  is  little  more  than  a 
scratching  of  the  surface  in  a few  places,  the 
real  coal-beds  being  left  practically  untouched. 
The  ventilation  of  the  mines  is  loft  to  itself,  and 
it  is  said  that  no  system  of  pumping  out  the 
water  is  employed.  Tiredamp  is  unknown,  but 
accidents  frequently  occur,  in  consequence  of 
the  side  or  roof  falling  in.  The  quality  of  the 
coal  has  been  favourably  reported  upon  by  com- 
petent engineers  j indeed,  it  is  stated  that 
Kelnng  coal,  for  household  purposes,  has  no 
superior.  In  China  there  is  a great  disinclina- 
tion to  utilising  machinery  in  the  working  of 
those  mines,  enterprise  being  greatly  wanting  in 
this  respect. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  MICHEL,  TROY. 

The  Church  of  St.  Michel,  Troy,  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Llaudaff,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth, 
and  within  an  easy  walk  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  This  church,  though  extremely  simple 
and  unpretending,  is  full  of  interest  being  like  its 
greater  neighbour,  Tintern  Abbey,  of  one  period, 
and  the  same  geometrical  type.  It  consists,  or 
did  consist,  of  a western  tower,  with  spire, 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  and 
well-proportioned  chancel,  which  has  jnstbeen 
restored  preparatory  to  the  larger  restoration  of 
the  body  of  the  church  now  iu  contemplation, 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  simplicity  of  the  church, 
it  has  no  clearstory,  but  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
spanned  in  nearly  ono  line  of  roof,  which  extends 
within  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  of  tho  ground,  giving  a tent- 
like form  to  the  structure.  Notwithstanding 
this  humility  of  conception,  tho  arcades,  chaucel 
arch,  and  windows  are  all  wrought  iu  hard  red 
sandstone,  with  great  architectural  propriety ; 
tho  east  window  of  the  existing  south  aisle  has 
a peculiar  treatment  consisting  of  three  lights, 
with  foliated  heads,  which  stretch  one  above  an- 
other in  gradation,  so  that  their  crowning  mem- 
ber forms  a line  parallel  to  tho  rake  of  the  ai.sle- 
roof.  The  tower  is  of  diminutive  dimensions 
one  face  of  its  square  measuring  no  move  than 
10  ft.  6 in.  But,  as  if  by  way  of  con-ection,  the 
upper  bolfry  stage  is  made  to  corbel  out  rather 
wider  to  receive  a small  spire,  which  has  shared 
tho  fate  of  the  north  aisle,  or,  as  a legend  has  it 
— in  its  fall  it  carried  the  latter  with  it;  in  each 
face  of  the  belfry  stage  is  an  effective  two-light 
window,  with  trefoiled  heads  surmounted  by  a 
circle  containing  a graceful  cinquefoil  embraced 
by  mouldings  of  two  orders  and  a label. 

But  our  attention  at  present  is  more  particu- 
larly attracted  to  tho  chancel,  which  has  lately 
been  again  devoted  to  its  sacred  purposes.  It 
measures  28  ft.  10  in.  long  by  16  ft.  4 in.  wide. 
In  its  south  wall  are  two  long  single-light  win- 
dows with  trefoiled  heads  and  perforated  cusps, 
with  a simple  effective  label  opposite  them.  In 
the  north  wall  are  two  similar  ones,  all  excellent 
in  expression,  and  well  moulded.  The  “ priest’s 
doorway  ” is  in  admirable  keeping  with  them, 
its  arch  having  a cinquefoil  cusping ; but  whether 
tliis  is  a close  copy  of  an  original,  or  the  clever 
adaptation  of  a discarded  window-head,  is  one  of 
those  many  points  which  distracts  archmologists. 

The  east  window  was  unfortunately  destroyed, 
but  every  care  has  been  taken  to  replace  it  by 
one  of  three  lights  of  an  appropriate  character, 
some  portions  of  which  are  copied  from  frag- 
ments which  were  found  near  and  about  the 
church.  It  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  our  Lord’s  jiscension,  admirably 
executed  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  Frith- 
street. 

It  was  found  to  bo  absolutely  necessary  to 
rebuild  the  chancel  entirely,  but  the  windows, 
doorway,  and  quoins  were  built  in,  stone  for  stone, 
when  the  opportunity  was  seized  to  lino  the 
internal  walls  with  ashlar  masonry  of  red  and 
green  colours  from  a neighbouring  quarry  of 


old  red  sandstone  formation,  on  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort’s  estate. 

The  roof,  being  quite  modern,  has  been  re- 
placed by  a wagon-headed  roof  of  open  timbers, 
every  third  principal  being  moulded  with  carved 
bosses  at  the  intersection  of  the  moulded  hori- 
zontal ribs ; while  the  last  bay  over  the  sacra- 
rium  has  been  emphasised  by  a boarded  ceiling, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  some  day  illuminated. 
The  roof  is  covered  wich  small  green  slates. 

The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  from 
Lugwardine,  and  appropriate  seats  have  been 
provided  for  the  choir,  &c. ; also  a metal  altar- 
rail.  For  convenience,  a modem  sacristy  has 
been  added  to  the  north  side  of  tho  chancel. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Prichard,  of  Llan- 
daff,  diocesan  architect.  The  clerk  of  the  works 
is  Mr.  J.  R.  Banfield.  The  contractor,  Me.  W. 
Simmons,  of  Monmouth,  has  carried  out  the 
work  very  substantially. 


THE  DESOLATION  OF  THE  COLOSSEUM. 

Besides  such  spots  as  the  site  for  the  Law 
Courts  and  Leiceater-squaro  (concerning  which 
we  now  have  some  promise),  there  is  yet  another  ■ 
picture  of  solitude  to  survey,  this  time  to  the  ' 
north  of  London.  I refer  to  tho  building  known 
as  the  Colosseum,  iu  the  Regent’s  Park,  a perfect 
palace  of  desolation.  Who  cannot  remember 
the  delightful  hours  they  have  spent  in  this  . 
; building,  when  some  years  ago  it  was  employed 
as  a literary  and  scientific  institution  ? Is  it 
possible  that  there  is  no  purpose  to  which  it 
can  be  applied  ? Many  hints  have  been  given  . 
and  plans  suggested  for  its  utilisation,  but  year  , 
after  year  has  passed  away,  and  still  the  build- 
ing remains  absointely  rotting  away  for  want  of 
attention.  It  was  proposed  a year  or  two  ago 
to  make  it  a club  for  young  men.  The  idea  was 
a good  one,  as  it  was  proposed  to  include 
baths,  reading-rooms,  billiard-rooms,  and  amuse- 
ments of  every  description,  with  lodgings  at  a 
moderate  rental.  Then  it  has  been  spoken  of  as 
a new  theatre  (because  wo  have  not  enough  of 
them  in  London  !).  The  building  might  possibly 
be  made  to  answer  as  a public  library  and 
scientific  institution.  It  contains  lecture- rooms 
and  theatres  iu  abundance,  and  only  requires  a 
few  energetic  individuals  to  make  it  a sucoessfnl 
undertaking  once  more.  As  it  stands,  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  neighbourhood  in  particular,  and 
to  London  in  general. 

Let  us  hope  that  ere  many  more  years  have 
elapsed,  we  may  find  this,  as  well  as  other 
desolate  places,  beyond  the  reach  of  indignant 
ci'iticism.  Ch.\.s.  Fred.  Fuller. 


LiND  RECLAMATION. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  article  upon  the 
above  subject  in  last  week’s  paper,  it  may  bo 
interesting  to  you  and  your  readers  to  know  that 
many  thousands  of  acres  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  River  Dee  (Flintshire  and  Cheshire), 
and  that  tho  River  Deo  Company  are  now  making 
an  embankment  several  miles  long  to  inclose 
another  large  plot  of  thousands  of  acres.  Re- 
ferring  to  the  letter  upon  Registering  Steam- 
gauge,”  written  by  " J.  W.  Wilson,”  will  Mi’. 
Wilson  state  what  its  advantages  are  over  the 
old-fashioned  safety-valve  inside  the  boiler,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  tamper  with  without  having 
the  boiler  empty  ? John  M.  Giusox. 


NOTTINGHAM  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES. 

The  national  medals,  Queen’s  prizes,  &c., 
awarded  to  this  school  of  art  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  for  1873,  have  been  distributed 
by  tbe  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr.  Wordsworth). 
The  room  was  well  filled,  a great  number  of 
ladies  being  present.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Charles  Seely,  jun.,  late  M.P.  for  Not- 
tingbam. 

Tho  Chairman  congratulated  the  town  and 
county  of  Nottingham  on  the  very  high  position 
which  this  school  of  art  had  attained  in  the 
kingdom.  He  said  that  the  Nottingham  school 
had  taken  three  more  awards  than  any  other 
school  iu  tbe  kingdom.  South  Kensington 
headed  the  schools,  but  that  being  in  the  metro- 
polis, it  could  hardly  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
number.  Now,  Nottingham  was  by  no  means  . 
one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  kingdom.  It 
might  be  that  a deal  of  that  success  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  groat  industries  of 
Nottingham  was  benefited  by  the  culture  of  art- 


training, and  that  might  also  bo  said  of  other 
towns  ; bat  his  impression  was,  that  it  was  due 
to  one  quality  which  Nottingham  people  pos- 
sessed almost  above  that  of  any  other  place  in 
the  country — and  chat  was  a very  high  and 
energetic  spirit. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  before  distributing  tho 
prizes,  said  he  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the 
prosperity  of  their  school  of  art,  and  let  him  tell 
them  that  under  God  they  owed  it  in  a great 
measure  to  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  head, 
master,  Mr.  Rawle,  whoso  merits  had  met  with 
a substantial  recognition  and  appreciation  from 
her  Majesty’s  Government.  Their  head-master 
had  also  been  tbe  cause  and  instrument  of  tho 
success  of  other  schools  of  art,  because  it  was 
well  known  that  Mr.  Rawle  had  produced  a book 
on  “Practical  Plain  Geometry,”  which  was  used 
in  all  schools  of  art  in  England.  As  to  numbers, 
ho  believed  that  at  the  present  time  they  stood 
at  a lower  figure  than  last  year  by  sixty-six. 
Ho  believed  they  now  numbered  about  438 
students.  There  was  a diminution;  but  still, 
let  them  remember,  that  relatively  to  the  popu- 
lation, Nottingham  stood  at  the  head  of  all  the 
towns  iu  England.  Numbers  were  not  every, 
thing.  They  were  not  there  to  count  numbers, 
but  t^o  estimate  and  weigh  merits,  and  he  main- 
tained that  if  with  diminished  numbers  they 
produced  better  results,  the  diminution  was 
itself,  ill  some  respects,  a proof  of  excellence. 
This  was  the  caie  with  Nottingham.  What  they 
had  lost  in  quantity  they  had  gained  in  quality. 
In  the  present  year  they  numbered  101  prizes, 
tho  largest  number  they  had  over  had  since  the 
school  existed,  and  it  was  with  diminished  imni*. 
bers  that  they  had  achieved  the  greatest  success. 
In  the  present  year  they  numbered  sixteen 
national  and  Queen’s  prizes,  the  largest  number 
on  the  register  : so  they  saw  that  with  diminished 
numbers  as  to  students,  they  had  achieved 
greater  victories  as  to  proficiency.  He  believed 
that  the  highest  prize  which  had  been  gained 
for  architectural  design  had  been  awarded  this 
year  to  a student  of  the  Nottingham  School, — 
Mr.  Summers,— and  he  was  thankful  to  say 
that  it  was  the  design  of  a church.  Let 
them  remember  that  the  school  of  ecolesi- 
astical  architecture  in  England  stood  higher 
than  at  any  period  since  tho  sixteenth  century, 
and  there  must  have  been  many  distinguished 
competitors,  and,  therefore,  the  successful  com- 
petitors must  have  had  great  merits.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  architectural  merits  of  Trinity 
and  St.  Thomas’s  Churches,  his  lordship  ex- 
pressed  a hope  that  Nottingham  churches  would 
be  built  by  Nottingbam  architects,  and  that  the 
school  might  be  fruitful  in  producing  skilled 
architects,  sculptors,  and  painters.  Fifteen 
prizes,  he  believed,  had  been  given  for  mural 
decoration,  floral  embellishments,  and  for  oil- 
painting,  With  regard  to  mural  decorations,  we 
bad  a great  deal  to  learn,  as  we  stood  far  below 
other  countries  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
Fresco  painting  seemed  to  bo  extinct  in  England. 
We  had  some  attempt  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  with  all  our  vaunted  intelligence  we 
were  in  a state  of  decline  in  this  respect ; and 
especially  when  wc  thought  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  painters  in  former  days.  We  were 
much  behind  what  wo  ought  to  be  in  this  respect, 
and  therefore  he  hailed  with  gladness  the  success 
of  the  students  of  Nottingham  in  this  particular 
department.  Why  should  not  our  walls  be  made 
eloquent,  be  made  to  stir  up  the  people’s  courage 
and  valour  to  do  deeds  of  bravery  in  defence  of 
their  country  ? He  could  not  understand  why 
our  -walls  should  bo  so  insignificant,  and  without 
utterance.  Ho  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  should  see  tho  deeds  of  our  ancestors  recorded 
by  pictorial  art  upon  the  walls  of  our  council 
chambers,  and  where  public  assemblies  were 
gathered  together  in  order  that  they  might  learn 
to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Rawle  (head-master)  offered  his 
hearty  congratulations  to  those  students  who 
had  been  successful  in  earning  so  many 
well-merited  rewards  for  their  hard  and  con- 
scieutious  work.  These  congratulations  were  all 
the  more  hearty  when  he  considered  that  the 
students  iu  by  far  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, namely,  those  principally  attending  tho 
evening  classes,  were  engaged  during  the  day- 
time iu  their  v.arious  callings.  He  thought  they 
should  keep  iu  view  the  primary  object  of 
schools  of  art,  which  was  to  make  their  artizans 
better  art-workmen.  They  must  recollect  that 
art  schools  had  only  been  on  their  trial  in  this 
country  for  some  thirty  years,  whereas  the 
French  bad  shown  their  wisdom  and  foresight  by 
establishing  such  schools  more  than  a century 
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ago.  They  had  also  displayed  similar  wisdom  in 
establishing  art  museums  in  the  various  centres 
of  their  art  manufactures,  a piece  of  foresight 
which  he  was  thankful  to  say  they  had  them- 
selves commenced  to  see  the  wisdom  ofimitating. 
A great  mistake  was  made  in  attempting  to 
raise  the  standard  of  their  art  manufactures, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  educating  public 
taste.  As  long  as  people  believed  in  the  willow 
patterns  on  their  plates,  it  was  absurd  to  expect 
them  to  understand  the  beauty  and  refine- 
ment  of  the  pattern  of  a majolica  dish.  Hence 
their  schools  became  schools  of  art,  the  doors 
being  open  to  the  general  public,  that  art  edn- 
cation  might  become  more  widely  diffused. 
That  this  had  been  a most  wise  proceeding  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  now  paid  a manu- 
facturer to  produce  objects  displaying  the 
greatest  amount  of  art-taste,  rather  than  the 
monstrous  pieces  of  ugliness  in  fashion  some 
years  ago. 

Mr.  “W.  G.  Ward,  referring  to  the  mnscura 
scheme,  said  he  could  not  see  why  they  should 
not  he  allowed  to  have  collections  in  the  churches 
for  such  objects.  The  bargain  made  with  the 
Corporation  of  Nottingham  was  that  they  should 
find  6,000Z.,  and  that  the  people  should  find 

6.0001.  Now,  they  intended  the  people  to  find 

12.0001.  Mr.  Ward  then  read  out  the  following 
list  of  subscriptions  : — Mr.  Morley,  1,0001. ; 
Messrs.  A.  & H.  Heymann,  1,0001. ; Messrs. 
Ward  & Cope,  1,0001.;  Mr.  C.  Seely,  2501.; 
Mr.  W.  Foster,  2001.;  Mr.  T.  C.  Hine,  1001.; 
Mr.  James  Carver,  501.;  and  Mr.  H.  Cole,  C.B.. 
201. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Cuirie  brought  up  a report  from  the  Works 
Committee,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  on  the 
lltli  of  Juno  last  the  committee  accepted  a 
tender  for  the  erection  of  the  George-street 
(Marylebone)  School.  The  site  of  the  school 
was  covered  by  old  houses,  and  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  foundations  would  have  to  bo 
carried  further  than  the  ordinary  depth.  The 
removal  of  the  buildings,  however,  revealed  tho 
existence  of  made-np  ground  and  loose  material, 
which  had  to  bo  removed  to  obtain  a proper 
foundation  for  the  permanent  building.  The 
depths  vary  from  I ft.  6 in.  originally  allowed 
for,  to  G ft.  and  8 ft.,  and  a maximum  of  18  ft. 
in  particular  places.  Tho  work  has  been  care- 
fully  measured,  and  the  additional  cost  will 
amount  to  4171.  16s.  8d.  The  committee 
recommended  that  this  extra  expenditure  be 
sanctioned. 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTOES  OF  THE 
NORTHAMPTONSniRE  COMBINATION. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Haviland,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  the  Northamptonshire  Com- 
bination of  Sanitary  Authorities,  a meeting  of 
the  sanitary  inspectors  of  the  united  area  has 
been  held  in  the  county  hall.  The  proceedings 
were  opened  by  the  inspectors  being  entertained 
to  a luncheon  by  Mr.  Haviland.  They  assembled 
afterwards,  under  his  presidency,  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  forming  a Sanitary  Inspectors’ 
Association. 

Mr.  Haviland,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  it  Iliad  long  been  his  desire  to  bring  them 
together.  If  they  decided  to  form  an  associa- 
tion amongst  themselves  they  could  then  deter- 
mine the  times  and  places  of  their  meeting. 
What  he  wanted  was,  that  when  they  did  meet 
-they  should  endeavour  to  improve  each  other  by 
an  interchange  of  experiences  and  opinions. 
Very  often  practices  differed  in  the  districts  of 
different  authorities  over  such  a largo  area  ; and 
necessarily  so,  as  the  requirements  of  the  dis- 
tricts might  differ  according  to  local  circum- 
stances. It  was  therefore  impossible  to  lay 
down  a rule  for  sanitary  inspection  in  one  dis. 
trict  which,  might  be  perfectly  applicable  in 
another.  As  a medical  officer,  in  studying  the 
public  health,  he  had  to  deal  with  different  dis- 
tricts  and  different  circumstances.  Some  dis- 
tricts had  peculiarities  of  soil,  or  water-supply, 
or  in  population  or  manufacture,  all  of  which 
had  to  bo  taken  into  consideration.  Esti- 
mating  the  healthiness  of  a village  or  town  by 
the  length  of  life  was  a perfect  fallacy.  With 
regard  to  healthines.s  they  would  perhaps  find 
persons  saying,  “ Wo  have  not  had  a death  in 
our  parish  for  80  many  months.”  But  without 
having  deaths  they  could  have  illness.  At 
Maidford,  for  instance,  they  had  thirty-eight 


cases  of  typhoid  fever  brought  on  by  the 
poisonous  state  of  the  wells.  He  mentioned 
Maidford  because  it  seemed  to  bo  public  pro- 
perty.  He  was  very  loth  as  a rule  to  speak 
of  particular  cases,  but  he  had  no  objection 
to  state  this  with  regard  to  Maidford,  because 
it  had  been  bruited  abroad  by  a foolish  letter 
in  the  Times  newspaper.  Here  was  a par- 
ticularly  small  tillage]  of  3G3  inhabitants, 
with  thirty-eight  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  through  a 
bad  water-supply.  Happily,  through  the  skilful- 
ness  and  great  care  of  tho  medical  man,  Mr. 
Arthur  Hill,  there  had  not  been  one  single  case 
of  death  from  that  epidemic.  When  he  examined 
tho  death-rate  of  Maidford,  it  was  not  raised  by 
typhoid  fever  but  by  other  diseases.  Yet  the 
death-rate  at  Maidford  was  greater  in  propor- 
tion than  that  of  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  or 
any  of  those  large  towns,  although  not  one  death  , 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  typhoid.  People  went 
about  obstructing  sanitary  work  by  theories 
about  typhoid.  They  must  simply  take  that  as  an 
illustration,  painful  as  it  was,  because  they  did 
not  know  how  soon  that  village  might  have  a 
pure  supply  of  water,  and  be  perfectly  free. 
At  the  conference  in  London  to  which  he  had 
refexTed,  there  was  a suggestion  as  to  whether 
sanitary  authorities  should  hold  sole  control  over 
the  sanitary  inspectors,  or  whether  sanitax’y 
inspectors  should  bo  put  more  under  the  control 
of  the  medical  officer.  He  stated  that  his  ex- 
perience of  sixteen  sanitary  inspectors  did  not 
lead  him  to  wish  to  alter  his  relations  with  them 
at  all.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  his  wishes  were 
always  carried  out.  It  was  a question  which  they 
might  discuss  amongst  themselves.  But  he  should 
advise  them  at  the  outset  to  maintain  their 
relations  to  the  sanitary  authority.  They  had 
more  power,  and  they  would  find  their  medical 
officer  would  be  able  to  assist  them.  With 
regard  to  business,  he  advised  them  never  to  let 
it  accumulate.  He  advised  prompt  action,  and 
cited  Ouudle  as  an  instance,  whore,  by  prompti. 
tude  in  locking  up  a polluted  well,  they  had 
stamped  out  typhoid  fever.  By  following  up 
cases  that  needed  attention  and  promptitude  in 
dealing  with  them,  they  made  the  sanitary 
authority  i-espected.  Pointing  to  the  value  of 
geology  in  various  departments  of  their  work,  he 
alluded  csixecially  to  its  value  in  well-sinking. 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  which  is  re- 
ported at  some  length  in  the  local  Herald,  to 
which  wo  have  been  indebted  for  this  notice, 
Mr.  Haviland  asked  their  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  forming  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion. Some  conversation  ensued,  and  ultimately  it 
was  decided  that  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  the 
Combination  should  form  themselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation. Tho  inspectors  were  desirous  that  Mr. 
Haviland  should  bo  tho  chairman  of  the  associa- 
tion,  but  he  wished  them  to  appoint  a chairman 
from  their  own  number,  and  Mr.  Sansom,  of 
Towcester,  was  appointed  chairman,  and  Mr. 
Gardner,  of  Northampton,  lion,  secretary.  The 
meeting  closed  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Haviland. 


THE  ELEANOR  CROSSES. 

A WKiTKR  in  the  Art-Joumal  has  furnished  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  three  remaining  Eleanor 
crosses,  from  which  I condense  the  following 
notes : — 

Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.,  died 
November  28,  1290-1,  at  Hardoby,  Notts,  a 
hamlet  in  the  parish  of  North  Clifton,  close  by 
a foi-d  of  the' river  Trent;  her  remains  were 
removed  to  London  with  considerable  ceremony, 
the  widowed  monarch  accompanying  tho  funeral 
cortege ; and  at  every  spot  where  her  body  rested 
for  a night,  it  is  alleged  that  a memorial  cross 
was  erected,  tho  first  being  at  Hardeby. 

The  route  was  circuitous,  to  include  certain 
religious  houses  ; and  the  journey  occupied 
twelve  entire  days,  viz.,  from  the  -Ith  to  the 
17th  of  December. 

No.  2,  December  5.  The  first  stage  was  to 
Lincoln;  there  is  no  vestige  of  this  monument. 

No.  3,  December  6.  Grantham,  no  remains. 

No.  4,  December  7.  Stamford,  ditto. 

No.  5,  December  8.  .Geddington,  Northants ; 
tho  site  of  a former  royal  palace,  The  cross 
still  remains,  ornament  of  an  obscure  village 
near  Kettering,  but  prettily  situated  in  a sort  of 
Dukery. 

No.  6,  December  9.  Northampton  ; this  cross 
also  remains. 

No.  7,  December  10.  Stony  Stratford,  where 
the  procession  joined  the  main  highway  called 
TVatling.street ; no  remains. 

I December  11.  Woburn ; this  stage  is  very 


doubtful,  there  are  no  remains,  but  the  dates 
appear  to  require  it. 

No.  8,  December  12.  Dunstable  ; no  remains,  . 

No.  9,  December  13.  St.  Alban’s  ; no  remains,  r 

No.  10,  December  14.  Waltham-cross ; it  still  . 
remains ; a valuable  relic,  though  poorly  restored^  . 

No.  11,  December  15.  Cheapsido;  the  crosff ; 
stood  at  tho  west  end,  near  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral^  ; 
It  was  renewed  14SG,  rebuilt  1600,  finally  re^: 
moved  1613. 

No.  12,  December  16.  Westminster,  at  Charing-; 
cross,  named  Chere  Heine,  from  this  circum-:. 
stancc;  a “sporting  ” etymology, 

December  17.  The  Abbey. 

Many  persons  also  include  Tottenham,  most:' 
erroneously:  it  has  a.  cross,  but  not  a truaijj 
Eleanor  cross.  The  parish  of  Tottenham  Higli«i|i 
cross,  is  so  named  from  a cross  that  once  Bur-:l 
mounted  its  church  tower.  This  place  was  an;: 
ancient  look-out,  a “tooting  place,”  to  guardji 
against  nortliem  caterans  and  reivei's,  the  PictaJ 
and  Scots  of  south  England;  and,  most  siugu-iji 
larly,  the  manor  once  belonged  to  the  Baliolajl 
who  claimed  the  Scottish  crown,  while  thaiji 
stronghold  is  still  called  Bruce  Castle.  | 

A.  Hall,  j 


ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  LONDON.  | 
We  hear  of  a scheme  to  provide  this  on  at 
largo  and  comprehensive  scale.  A considerablalj 
plot  of  land  close  to  the  Westminster  Palaca:) 
Hotel  has  been  bought  or  taken,  and  a committee  t: 
is  in  coui’so  of  formation  to  erect  a sort  of ' ■ 
Crystal  Palace,  which  is  to  include  a first-rata . 
club,  the  members  of  which  will  have  tho  entrGe) 
to  all  the  entertainments  provided  for  the  club.; 
First-rate  cooking,  the  best  music,  the  bestir 
acting,  and  so  forth  are  talked  about,  and  tho  ' 
list  of  members  is  said  to  be  already  veryi: 
numerous  and  influential. 


THE  ARCHITECTUR.A.L  ASSOCIATION  OPJ 
IRELAND. 

A GENEiXAL  meeting  was  held  on  the  22nd< 
ult.,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Callaghan,  in  theii 
chair.  After  the  presentation  of  books  to  tho 
libi'ary,  and  other  routine  business,  Mr.  T.  H.! 
Longfield  (hon.  sec.)  read  a paper  on.“0rna-tj: 
mental  Design,”  towhich  wo  will  refer  hereafter.:. 
Mr.  Mitchell  proposed  a vote  of  thanks,  which  1 
Mr.  T.  Holbrook  seconded,  and  it  was  carried  ' 
unanimously. 


MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

On*  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  i’ 
road  a paper  on  this  subject,  at  the  rooms  of  the  i 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  iK 
Science;  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  presiding. -i 
After  dwelling  upon  the  great  importance  of  the  'I 
subject  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,? 
the  lecturer  proceeded  to  point  out  the  peculiar:! 
and  anomalous  condition  of  the  goveVnment  ofi: 
London,  the  administration  of  which  occupied  (j‘ 
the  attention  of  no  less  than  thirty-nine  bodies. 
It  was  not  a matter  of  surpinse  that  but  few-' 
persons  could  enumerate  even  the  names  o£i 
these  bodies,  and  to  explain  the  entii’e  system  i> 
of  our  local  governmeut  would  be  a nearly  im.  .1 
possible  task.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  =1: 
the  various  vestries,  the  police  and  the  police-  ) 
courts,  the  Conservators  of  tho  River  Thames,  -it 
the  School  Board,  and  tho  gas  and  water  com-  V 
patiies  had  each  a share  iu  tho  government  of  ! 
the  metropolis,  and  such  a system  as  this  could  ;! 
not  fail  to  cany  with  it  inefficiency,  oxtrava-  .f 
gance,  jobbery,  and  waste.  To  secure  efficiency,  'i. 
economy,  and  publicity  it  was  essential  toi: 
diminish  the  number  of  centres  of  control,  and  .i 
Mr.  Arnold  would  suggest  the  substitution  of  I 
those  Parliamentary  divisions  which  were  pro- 'I 
posed  in  the  Bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Mill  and  -< 
Mr.  Buxton,  and  which  were  now  adopted  iu  tho 
elections  to  the  School  Board.  It  would  be  a i 
cardinal  point,  however,  in  his  system,  to  main-  i 
tain  in  its  entirety  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  ancient  mayoralty  of  the  city  of  London,  i 
and  the  lecturer  would  advise  the  extension  of  ii 
municipal  government  to  tho  whole  of  the  L 
metropolis,  the  mode  of  election  of  councillors  1 
to  be  the  same  as  that  prevailing  in  all  the 
boroughs  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  carefully « 
watched  the  operation  of  the  local  government  | 
in  Manchester,  which  city  was  divided  into  siin 
townships,  each  having  a town-hall,  with  a staff  [I* 
of  officers  for  the  execution  of  public  works.  To  ! 
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a coiTimittee  of  the  coancillors  was  left  the  car. 
rying  out  of  the  powers  applying  to  objects 
which  were  paid  for  out  of  township  rates,  and 
his  approval  of  this  system  was  only  qualified 
by  the  wish  for  a stronger  central  control  to 
ensure  greater  uniformity  in  the  execution  of 
public  works.  With  a government  such  as  this 
Tve  could  fairly  expect  a more  uniform  observ- 
ance of  sanitary  and  other  regulations,  con- 
venient constructions  of  new  streets,  and  satia- 
factory  provision  of  water  and  gas.  At  present 
there  were  hardly  two  of  our  thirty-nine  govern, 
ing  bodies  which  performed  any  function  in  the 
same  manner  or  at  the  same  cost,  and  it  was  a 
very  moderate  calculation  which  placed  the 
amount  of  150,0001.  a year  as  the  saving  which 
would  be  effected  by  establishing  a corporation 
of  London  in  place  of  the  present  system.  If 
we  could  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a muni- 
cipal government  would  control  the  supplies  of 
gas  and  water,  wo  should  not  only  anticipate 
much  larger  reductions  of  expenditure,  but  ex. 
pect  a great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  these 
commodities.  In  conclusion,  Hr.  Arnold  said  it 
would  bo  in  accordance  with  his  ideas  that  this 
corporation  of  London  should  perform  all  the 
functions  of  government  which  were  not  within 
the  domain  of  State,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
tho  bad  system  from  which  we  suffered  would 
bo  much  improved  by  a duly.elected  corpora, 
tion,  and  to  citizens  and  ratepayers  there  was 
every  inducement  to  press  forward  in  this 
matter  of  reform,  which  was  to  them  a subject 
of  such  great  moral  and  pecuniary  interest. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC. 

Sir,— -I  know  that  you,  like  me,  are  much 
interested  in  the  successful  foundation  of  tho 
proposed  Training  School  of  Music,  the 
building  for  which  is  making  rapid  progress 
in  the  Kensington-road,  and  I rely  upon 
that  in  asking  you  to  allow  me  to  inquire 
what  musical  men  are  being  consulted  by  the 
committee,  and  who  will  have  the  musical 
control?  H.R.n.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  takes 
great  interest  in  the  undertaking,  Mr.  Freako 
has  acted  very  liberally  in  respect  of  the 
building,  scholarships  are  promised  in  every 
direction,  but  I hear  nothing  of  those  on  whom 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  institution  must 
actually  rest.  A Lover  op  Music. 


THE  ECONOMIC  CONSUMPTION  OF 
COAL. 

The  Exhibition  of  Appliances  for  the  Economic 
Consumption  of  Coal,  which  has  been  formed  in 
the  Peel  Park,  Salford,  Manchester,  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Sciontido  Industry,  lias 
been  formally  opened,  but  tho  success  of  the 
opening  meeting  was  somewhat  interfered  with 
by  the  political  excitement  of  tho  elections. 
Mr.  Hugh  Mason  opened  the  Exhibition. 

Tho  maebines,  models,  and  other  objects  are 
arranged  in  a temporary  structure  of  wood  and 
glass.  The  main  hall  is  50  ft.  wide,  four  times 
as  long,  and  about  20  ft.  high.  At  one  end  is  a 
lesser  building,  60  fb.  by  20  ft.,  flanked  on  either 
aide  by  other  extensions  of  like  character,  but 
of  miuor  length.  To  the  right  ai'o  three  small 
annexes.  Not  far  from  these  there  is  an  enclo. 
sure  of  ground  for  snch  articles  as  could  not  be 
got  into  the  building.  Tho  hall  is  simply 
decorated.  The  machines  for  the  manufacture 
of  improved  fuel  from  peat  are  interesting.  lu 
one,  Clayton  & Howlett’s,  the  peat  is  first  cut 
up  and  pulverised,  and  then  re.  formed  by  pres, 
sure  into  blocks  which  have  a greater  specific 
gravity  than  coal.  In  Kidd’s  process  the  peat 
is  dried  or  carbonised  as  a substitute  for  coke 
or  charcoal.  This  machine  not  only  produces  a 
cheaper  fuel,  but  effects  a great  saving  of  the 
heat  by  which  the  fuel  is  produced.  The  peat 
is  deprived  of  its  moisture,  and  when  it  leaves 
tho  machine  it  may  be  crumbled  in  the  hand, 
like  other  kinds  of  charcoal.  Peat  charcoal  is 
said  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  making  and 
refining  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  and  its 
estimated  cost  to  the  manufacturer  is  six  or 
seven  times  less  than  that  of  the  charcoals  in 
more  general  use.  In  Dauchell’s  machine  there 
is  another  mode  of  .charring,  which  has  been 
applied,  with  every  appcarauco  of  success,  to 
Lancashire  peat.  Of  coal-cutting  machines,  two 
or  three  are  shown.  In.  the  main,  they  are  all 
on  the  same  principle:  they  drive  a toothed 
wheel  or  circular  saw  applied  horizontally  to  the 


surface  of  the  wall  of  coal.  Air  compressors 
for  the  working  of  the  coal-cutters  are  also 
shown,  and  in  the  two  together  we  have  the 
artificial  miner  of  tho  future.  On  tho  left-hand 
side  of  the  building  are  shown  many  inventions 
for  the  mechanical  sliifting  of  the  grates  of 
furnaces. 

Several  inventions  for  the  [more  economical 
and,  we  trnst,  for  the  more  eflfectual  heating  of 
churches  and  other  large  buildings  may  be 
mentioned. 

One  department  of  the  Exhibition  will  have 
especial  interest  for  the  general  public.  It  con- 
tains some  dozens  of  stoves,  ranges,  and  fire- 
places, all  intended  to  produce  a maximum  of 
heat  with  a minimum  expenditure  of  coal. 
Messrs.  Follows  & Bates,  with  their  gas-stoves 
and  economisers  made  of  fire-clay  and  the  like, 
are  represented.  One  contrivance  is  a small 
range,  about  1 ft.  square,  which  may  be  placed 
on  a table,  and  there  used  for  tho  cooking  of  a 
meal.  Wood,  or  even  paper,  will  servo  as  fuel ; 
and  the  heat  is  so  economised  that  a very  small 
fire  indeed  will  heat  the  oven  and  the  stew-pan, 
and  boil  a kettle. 

We  may  here  remark  that  the  “ economic 
consumption  of  coal,”  and,  above  all,  the  won- 
derful mildness  of  tho  winter,  are  already  bringing 
the  coal  interest  to  its  senses.  The  coal  trade 
is  described  as  being  “in  a most  feverish  and 
unsettled  state.”  Tho  demand  for  house  coal 
has  been  gradually  declining,  and  at  many  of 
the  collieries  the  output  has  been  much  reduced. 
The  colliery  owners  have  seen  the  necessity  for 
a reduction  in  prices,  the  only  perplexing  point 
being  bow  much  they  should  drop.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  both  tho  fever  aud  the  drop  will  go  on 
yet  awhile. 


WHO  STOPS  THE  WAT  ? 

Sir, — In  a late  number  of  the  Builder  a 
correspondent  called  the  attention  of  its 
readers  to  the  intention  of  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  let  the  vacant  land  between 
Cannon-row  and  the  Embankment  for  building. 
This  ground  is  most  especially  required  to  con- 
nect two  great  thoroughfares  in  a continuous 
lino  from  Chelsea  to  the  City,  as  it  would  form 
the  only  straight  thoroughfare  in  that  direction. 
Therefore  I hope  some  member  of  the  Board  will 
raise  the  question  whether  this  short-sighted 
policy  should  bo  proceeded  with,  viz.,  the  build- 
ing on  the  only  vacant  ground  that  separates  the 
Embankment  from  Yictoiua-street. 

CONXECTIVS. 


BOBBING  EMPLOYERS. 

At  nearly  each  Criminal  Court  tliat  has  sat  for  the 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  men  emplo3-ed  hyhuildera  or  builders’ 
materials  tradesmen  have  been  charged  and  generally 
convicted  of  dishonesty.  The  crime  has  been  of  petty 
larceny  and  embezzlement ; but  these  small  thefts,  con- 
tinually practised,  amount  in  the  year  to  ruinous  losses 
to  employers. 

There  is  too  great  a reason  to  believe  that  when 
builders’  tradesmen  arc  watchful  aud  tako  “stock," 
in  many  instances  tho  quantity  of  materials  and  goods 
sent  out  to  building  firms  is  dellcieut  in  weight,  number, 
and  measure,  as  compared  with  the  delivery-books.  lu 
many  instances  goods  to  large  amounts  are  delivered  on 
the  works  in  progress,  and  it  is  almost  impracticable  for 
foremen  or  clerks  of  the  works  to  properly  check  the 
carmen,  who  care  not  whether  their  load  is  right  or 
wrong. 

The  last  ease  to  hand  came  off  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions 
on  January  28th,  when  John  Xeasou  and  Christopher 
Thomas  Horne  were  indicted  for  stealing  end  receiving  a 
quantity  of  glass,  the  property  of  Mr.  Palmer,  glass 
merchant,  of  3!?,  St.  Martin  s-lane. 

The  first-named  prisoner  was  foreman  cutter  in  Mr. 
Palmer’s  workshops,  paid  good  wages,  considered  above 
suspicion,  and  had  been  for  years  in  the  firm.  The  time- 
tahlo  for  January  was  for  the  prisoner  and  the  workmen 
to  come  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  tho  clerk  at  nine, 
and  Mr.  Palmer,  jon.,  to  come  when  he  liked ; and  up  to 
the  son's  arrival  the  prisoner  had  sole  charge  of  the 
business. 

Prom  private  information  given  to  the  police,  two 
detectives  on  the  7ih  of  January  kept  watch  cii  the 
prisoner  and  the  premises,  and  they  then  saw  the  foreman 
leaving  the  warehouse  with  three  pieces  of  glass.  The 
prisoner  was  followed,  and  seen  to  speak  to  the  other 

Erisouer,  Horne,  a carriage-lamp  maker,  but  fiudiiig  that 
e was  watched,  tho  foreman  started  off  at  full  speed,  was 
caught,  and  taken  to  Bow-street,  and  charged  with  the 
tlielf.  At  Bow-street  the  prisoner  admitted  the  glass  was 
taken  from  Mr.  Palmer’s  warehouse,  hut  he  protested  his 
intention  to  pay  for  it. 

The  answer  to  the  charge  at  the  sessions  was  that  tho 
glass  had  been  taken  fur  the  purpose  of  making  experi- 
ments in  emhoasiog,  and  a foreman  of  glass-cutters  iu  the 
service  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  stated  that  he  had  known 
the  prisoner  a groat  many  years  as  a man  of  ability  iu 
embossing  glass,  and  of  high  respectability  and  honesty. 
The  jury  found  Nesson  guilty. 

Horne  was  charged  with  receiviog  a square  of  plate- 
glass,  well  knowing'it  to  have  been  stolon.  This  was  also 
the  property  of  Nesson’s  master,  Mr.  Palmer. 

Alter  Wesson  had  been  taken  into  custody,  it  was  proved 
that  he  had  been  iu  comranuication  with  Horne,  the  same 
person  the  detectives  saw  him  speak  to  when  ho  was  fol- 


lowed and  ran  away.  Other  inquiries  led  to  tho  discovery 
that  Horne  had  sold  a piece  of  valuable  glass  to  a letter- 
writer  in  Long  Acre,  and  this  was  proved  to  have  been 
stolen  off  the  prosecutor’s  premises. 

Hornewas  found  guilty,  aud  sentenced  to  twelvemonths’ 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour. 

Mr.  Palmer  interceded  very  strongly  for  his  late  fore- 
mao, and  sucoeeded  in  getting  three  months  taken  off  hie 
term  of  imprisonment. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

INSULATED  BUILDINGS. 

Ox  bbe  3rd  of  February,  at  the  Lambeth  Police- 
court,  before  Mr.  G.  Chance,  Mr.  H.  Jarvia, 
District  Surveyor  of  Camberwell,  summoned 
Messrs.  Jacobs,  of  East  Dulwich  Nursery,  for 
having  built  a greenhouse  100  ft.  long  and  20  ft. 
wide,  without  having  given  him  notice,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Tho  defend- 
ants urged  that  the  greenhouse  was  exempt,  as 
it  was  more  than  100  fc.  from  the  public  road, 
and  over  30  ft.  from  tho  grounds  of  adjoining 
owners. 

Mr.  Jarvis  drew  the  attention  of  the  magistrate  to  the 
clause  in  tho  BuUdiug  Act,  which  sets  forth  that  any 
building,  in  order  to  be  exempt,  must  be  30  ft.  from  any 
other  building,  as  well  ns  30  ft.  from  the  grounds  of  any 
adjoining  owners.  In  tho  present  case,  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  there  werelarge  greenhouses  within?  ft.  ofthe 
buililingin  question,  and  the  magistrate  ruled  that  it  was 
not  exempt,  as  it  was  clear  to  him  that  the  “ nearest 
buildings"  meant  any  buildings  whatsoever,  and  not 
those  only  on  the  grounds  of  adjoining  owners. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Bunj. — A frightful  accident  happened  at  a 
crowded  meeting  of  Mr.  Philips’s  supporters. 
The  building  gave  way,  and  threw  down  the 
whole  of  the  people.  All  the  medical  men  in 
tho  town  were  summoned,  and  a large  staff  of 
police  assisted  in  getting  the  dead  and  dying  out 
of  the  ruins.  On  clearing  the  d^bn's  about  forty 
persons  were  extricated.  One  was  dead,  and 
seven  died  immediately  afterwards.  Altogether, 
ten  have  been  killed  and  aflbut  forty  more  or  less 
seriously  injured.  The  room  was  the  top  story 
of  a building  used  as  committee-rooms.  The 
election  agents  were,  it  is  said,  warned  of  th& 
insecure  state  of  the  building.  Mr.  Philips 
escaped  down  a fire-escape,  and  was  uninjured. 

York. — An  accident  has  occurred  in  tho  Corn 
Exchange  during  an  electioneering  meeting.  A 
largo  frame  filled  with  plate-glass  fell  from  its 
position  in  tho  roof  of  the  building  to  the  floor 
of  the  hall  below.  In  its  course  it  struck  Mr.  A. 
Walker,  of  tho  Railway  Plant  Works,  on  tho  back 
of  his  head,  and  rendered  him  insensible,  aud 
pieces  of  glass  also  cut  and  injured  a number  of 
other  persons.  The  injured  persons  wore  carried 
from  the  hall.  One  of  these  received  a severe 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  lies  now  in 
dangers  another  had  his  nose  partially  cut  off, 
and  received  a severe  cut  upon  his  eyes  j another 
sustained  a cut  across  tho  bridge  of  the  nose. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  glass  falling  was 
the  violent  pulling  of  a string  attached  to  it  for 
opening  it  as  a ventilator. 


CHURCn.BUILDING  NEWS. 

Shreicslunj. — Tho  new  chancel  which  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Castleforegate,  has  been  opened  for  divine  ser- 
vice. Tho  original  portion  of  tho  fabric  was 
erected  at  a cost  of  2,0001.,  and  was  consecrated 
in  1830,  as  a chapel-of-ease  to  St.  Mary’s.  The 
additions  to  the  church  consist  of  a sanctuary, 
built  of  Red-hill  stone  (unplastered),  cased  ex- 
temally  with  Brosely  light-brindled  bricks,  which 
match  the  rest  of  the  church  walling;  it  has  a 
high-pitched  open-timbered  roof,  covered  with 
Ridge-hill  (Staffordshire)  tiles,  and  rises  above 
the  nave.  In  a niche  over  the  east  window  out- 
side, is  a figure  of  St.  Michael,  carved  iu  Bath 
stone,  by  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham.  Tho  dressed 
stonework  to  windows,  buttresses,  &c.,  is  prin- 
cipally from  Shelvoke  quarry.  Internally  the 
Red-hill  stone  walling  is  relieved  with  yellow 
Grinshill  ; tho  encaustic  tile  floors  are  from  Maw 
& Son.  The  east  end  of  the  nave,  which  has  been 
converted  iuto  a chancel,  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  church  by  a low  stone  screen  relieved 
with  pierced  panels,  from  the  south  side  of 
which  rises  a stone  pulpit  having  a carved  cor- 
nice, &c.,  and  traceried  panels  inlaid  with  different 
coloured  marbles.  The  metal  lectern  is  attached 
to  the  screen.  Within  the  chancel,  which  is 
raised  two  steps  above  the  nave,  and  is,  including 
the  sanctuary,  38  ft.  long  internally,  are  oak 
stalls  for  the  clergy  and  choir.  An  improve- 
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ment  has  been  effected  by  the  removal  of  the 
south  transept  gallery  (that  on  the  north  side 
having  been  taken  down  not  very  long  prior  to 
the  commeucement  of  the  late  alterations,  when 
the  organ  was  removed  from  the  west  end  into 
the  transept).  There  is  a reredoa  of  Caen  stone, 
executed  by  Earp,  with  sculptured  central 
group,  in  high  relief,  representing  the  Crucfixion, 
with  the  three  Marys  and  St.  John.  Mr.  W. 
Done  did  ihe  lead  glazing  to  the  new  windows, 
and  the  underground  hot-aii"  stoves  for  warming 
the  nave  and  chancel  are  provided  by  Mr.  W. 
Dodwell.  The  carving,  except  the  reredos,  is 
executed  by  Boulton.  Mr.  Haycock  is  the  archi- 
tect,  and  the  'work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Bowdler  & Darlington,  at  a total  outlay 
of  about  800Z. 

Bilbroiigh. — After  a restoration  of  the  parish 
church ofBilbrough,  theedifice  hasbeenre-opened 
for  worship.  It  had  for  long  been  in  a dilapi- 
dated condition,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Fairfax  chantry,  has  been  entirely  pulled  down. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Holy 
Trinity,  "iork;  but  its  dedication  is  doubtful. 
The  old  edifice  had  some  alight  remains  of 
Norman  work,  as  well  as  the  Early  English 
period.  The  east  window  was  a three-light, 
with  square  head,  and  the  chapel  has  a three- 
light  four-centred  arch  at  the  east  end,  and  side 
windows  of  two  lights.  This  portion  has  been 
repaired  and  re-roofed  ; the  two  arches  separating 
it  from  the  church  are  pointed,  of  two  order^ 
springing  from  piers  with  a centre  shaft,  and 
are  low ; and  although  the  floor  has  been  raised 
it  is  stiH  2 ft.  lower  than  that  of  the  new  chnrch. 
In  18G7  the  church  was  reseated,  and  some  other 
temporary  repairs  made.  The  tower  contained 
three  bells,  said  to  have  been  cast  in  York  j and 
these  have  been  rehung  in  the  new  tower.  The 
new  church  is  of  gi-eater  width  and  height  than 
the  old,  about  the  same  length,  with  the  tower 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave  forming  the 
porch  ; and  there  is  also  a vestry  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel.  The  style  is  Norman, 
treated  very  simply  with  square  recessed  window- 
jambs,  and  sunk  cheveron  work  round  the  out- 
side, and  inside  stone  arches.  The  nave  is  seated 
to  accommodate  170  adults  and  there  are  sittings 
in  the  chancel  for  sixteen  more.  The  seats  are  all 
open,  and  have  moulded  and  profiled  ends  of 
pitch  pine.  The  passage  floor  and  that  of  the 
chancel  are  laid  with  Maw’s  tiles;  also,  the 
Fairfax  chapel.  The  nave  is  51  ft.  by  25  ft.  wide, 
and  is  33  ft.  high  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  the 
walls  being  16  ft.  6 in.  The  chancel  is  21  ft. 
long  by  IG  ft.,  and  25  ft.  high,  the  walls  1-1  ft. 
The  tower  is  1-1  ft.  square,  and  to  the  apex  of  the 
pyramidal  roof  is  GO  ft.  high.  The  roofs  are 
open-timbered  and  boarded,  arched  principals 
resting  on  stone  corbels,  and  covered  with  Welch 
elate.  The  gables  are  surmounted  by  crosses. 
The  churchyard  has  been  extended  and  enclosed. 
The  cost  of  tbe  church  has  been  defrayed  by 
Mr.  Fairfax,  of  Newton  Kyne.  The  works  have 
been  performed  by  Messrs.  Keswick,  Cook,  Hodg- 
son, Carlill,  and  Gowland,  of  York.  Mr.  Fryer 
supplied  the  hot-air  warming  apparatus,  and 
the  whole  has  been  carried  out  from  designs 
and  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Fowler  Jones, 
architect,  York.  Mr.  Geo.  Harrison  acted  as 
clerk  of  the  works. 

Ch'ppeshy, — The  chnrchherehas  been  re-opened. 
The  restoration  was  commenced  in  18G8.  The 
nave  and  chancel  have  been  newly  roofed,  the 
interior  reseated,  the  seats  in  the  chancel  in  oak, 
and  the  nave  in  deal  varnished ; a carved  pulpit 
in  oak  on  stone  base  supplies  the  old  one. 
The  arch  in  the  tower  has  been  re-opened.  The 
Norman  doorway  has  been  restored  and  oak 
door  hung.  Three  memorial  windows,  including 
tlie  east,  have  been  filled  in  stained  glass,  also 
one  in  the  nave  ; the  other  windows  have  been 
reglazed  with  cathedral  glass.  The  porcli  has 
also  been  restored,  the  chancel  laid  with  Minton 
tiles,  with  border,  and  tho  nave  with  Peek’s 
tiles.  Mr.  J,  B.  Pearce,  of  Norwich,  was  the 
architect;  and  Mr.  Wright,  of  the  same  place, 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Parker,  Upton,  tho  builders. 

Newport. — A numerous  and  influential  vestry 
meeting  has  been  held  at  Edgmond,  to  adopt 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church, 
and  to  apply  for  a faculty  to  carry  them  out. 
The  rector  produced  the  plans  which  had  been 
prepared  by_Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  E.A.  The  plans 
having  been  inspected,  were  adopted,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  apply  for  a faculty  to 
-carry  out  the  same.  A large  sum  of  money  has 
already  been  promised  for  the  restoration;  and 
a parishioner  is  about  to  place  a painted  memo- 
rial window  in  the  chancel,  at  a cost  of  601. 
Twickenham. — A meeting  of  pex’sons  interested 


in  the  construction  of  a new  church  at  Cam- 
bridge Park,  Twickenham,  has  been  held  at  the 
Castle  Hotel,  llichmond,  Mr.  Bristowe,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  in  the  chair,  llesolntions  were  passed 
approving  of  the  scheme,  and  it  was  announced 
that  nearly  3,000Z.  bad  already  been  collected  or 
promised. 

lVoodbrid{ie. — At  a vestry  meeting  held  in 
St.  Mary’s,  tho  plans  were  exhibited  of  Mr.  R. 
M.  Phipson,  diocesan  architeob,  for  the  restora- 
tion and  benching  of  St.  Mary’s  Chnrch,  which 
had  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  a faculty  for  carryin" 
out  the  proposed  works  had  been  applied  for. 
The  chairman,  referring  to  previous  proceedings 
to  obtain  subscriptions,  and  to  carry  out  the 
plana  agreed  to  at  a public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants,  said  that  upwards  of  1,200Z.  had 
been  obtained.  Tho  Bishop  was  in  favour  of  tbe 
galleries  being  entirely  removed,  but  that  was 
found  to  be  impossible  without  enlarging  the 

church,  which  could  not  bedonewithontdestroying 

its  character.  It  was  estimated  that  the  present 
accommodation  was  1,010,  reckoning  four  in  a 
pew.  The  restoration  as  proposed  would  accom- 
modate 030,  and  the  largest  congregation  at- 
tending had  been  counted  at  850.  Much  time 
was  consumed  in  discussing  the  details,  and 
ultimately  it  was  resolved: — “That  this  meeting 
approve  of  the  plans  produced,  and  also  of  the 
application  to  the  Archdeacon’s  Court  for  a 
faculty  to  cany  them  out  in  their  entirety,  and 
that  the  thanks  of  the  vestry  be  accorded  to  the 
committee  for  their  services.” 

Gloucester. — Barnwood  Chnrch,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Lawrence,  having  undergone  complete 
renovation,  has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Barnwood  is  one 
of  tho  most  interesting  churches  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester.  Prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  work  now  completed, 
the  disfigurements  existing  in  and  about  the 

church  were  numerous.  The  tower-arch  w^ 

tirely  stopped  up  and  an  unsightly  gallery  extended 
across  the  west  end  of  the  nave ; several  modern 
windows  disfigured  the  walls;  pews  of  all  sizes 
and  heights  existed;  the  floors,  roofs,  and  walls, 
were  more  or  less  dilapidated ; and  a sort  of 
general  ruin  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  place. 
Tho  north  aislo  has  now  been  re-roofed  and  the 
wall  partly  re-built,  while  the  south  wall  has 
been  taken  down  and  re-erected.  Some  of  the 
old  windows  have  been  replaced  with  new  mul- 
lions  of  similar  pattern.  The  flooring  of  the 
nave  is  laid  with  Maw’s  red,  black,  and  white 
tiles,  in  pattern.  Tho  ancient  font,  decorated 
with  carving,  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  having  been  removed  from  its  modern 
position  near  tho  belfry.  Tho  new  pulpit  is  of 
stone,  with  panelled  crosses  in  its  fronts;  and 
tho  pews  throughout  are  replaced  with  open 
benches  of  varnished  deal.  The  restoration 
of  the  chancel  was  undertaken  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  carved  oak 
screen  has  been  cleaned ; the  stone  stair- 
case to  tho  rood-loft  is  reopened ; the 
chancel  steps  are  relaid  with  freestone,  and  the 
flooring  with  ornamental  tiles;  a new  altar-rail 
of  oak,  resting  on  iron  standards  relieved  with 
gold  and  colour,  has  been  erected ; there  is  a 
new  roof  of  varnished  timber  j and  open  benches 
of  oak,  carved,  have  been  placed  in  the  chancel 
for  the  choir.  This  part  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect  to  the  Commissioners. 
During  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev,  G.  S.  Escott, 
the  sedilia,  piscina,  and  credence  were  renewed, 
and  these  remain  untouched,  except  so  far  as 
was  necessary  to  bring  them  in  keeping  with 
other  parts  of  tho  fabric.  The  roof  of  the  nave, 
of  late  date,  consists  of  oak  beams  and  rafters 
divided  bito  panels  with  tracery.  Stained  glass 
has  been  removed  from  some  of  the  windows  on 
the  south  side  of  the  aisle,  and  a memorial 
window  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Hardman, 
of  Birmingham.  It  consists  of  three  subjects  : 
in  the  centre  is  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord ; 
above,  the  Angel  announcing  the  Resurrection  to 
Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  ; 
beneath,  tbe  Saviour,  saying  to  Mary,  “ Touch 
me  not.”  The  lichen. covered  tower  bears  many 
a rude  inscription.  During  the  restoration,  the 
five  musical  bells  were  taken  down,  and  have^ 
been  rehung,  with  a new  treble,  the  gift  of  Col. 
Dowling,  who  is  a liberal  donor  to  the  funds. 
The  ancient  bells  all  bear  either  the  name  op'the 
initials  of  Abraham  Rudhall,  and  the  date  1G08, 
showing  that  they  were  cast  by  the  famous  old 
bell-founder  of  Gloucester.  A much-needed 
improvement  has  been  made  by  the  laving  out 
of  paths  and  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  church- 


yard, Messrs.  Waller,  the  cathedral  architects, 
were  tho  architects  of  the  restoration,  and  Mr. 
Albert  Estcourt  was  the  bnilder. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Barrington. — The  National  Schools  erected 
at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Hope  Edwardes,  of  Netley 
Hall,  have  been  opened.  Mr.  Edward  Haycock 
was  the  architect,  and  from  lus  designs  the  con-: 
tract  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Richard  Jones,- 
of  Dorrington,  builder,  to  erect  the  buildings  at  i 
a cost  of  about  600Z.  The  site  also  was  given  by ' 
Mrs.  Hope  Edwardes.  The  school  consists  of  a i 
room  30  ft.  by  16  ft.,  fitted  with  convertible ' 
benches  and  desks,  a porch  with  lavatory,  and  a : 
class-room,  &c.  The  roofs  are  open-timbered,  1 
and  covered  with  Ridge-hill  tiles.  A conve-: 
nient  residence  for  the  mistress  is  attached,  the  i 
walls  of  which,  as  are  those  of  tbe  school,  are  ( 
built  of  red  brick,  relieved  with  bands  of  white  i 
and  blue  brick ; cut  bine  red,  and  white  bricks  : 
are  also  used  in  the  arches  over  windows  and  : 
doors  externally.  The  painting,  staining,  and  : 
glazing,  were  done  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Dorring- 
ton  and  Shrewsbury. 

Haslington.  — A new  school  chapel  Las  been 
opened  in  Oakhanger  Moss,  Haslington.  Mr.  R.  , 
E.  Speakman,  of  Doddingtou,  prepared  the  plans  i 
for  a school-chapel  and  school-teacher’s  house,  ■ 
and  the  contract  of  Mr.  E.  Dcnnel,  of  Hasling-  i 
ton,  was  accepted  for  the  building.  This  last  t 
was  begun  on  the  13th  of  July  of  last  year,  and  the  . 
opening  was  celebrated  on  New  Year’s  Day. 
The  school,  which  is  rectangular  in  shape,  is  i 
30  ft.  by  20  ft.  and  is  built  entirely  of  red  brick  ; 
and  entered  by  a porch.  The  windows,  which  i 
are  of  Hartley’s  patent  glass,  are  Gothic.  Tho  ; 
ceiling  is  open  plastered  work,  showing  the  ; 
rafters  and  transverse  beams,  which  are  of  [ 
varnished  pitch  pine.  The  roof  is  of  tile,  and  I 
is  surmounted  at  the  east  end  b}--  a turret  con.  - 
taining  a bell.  Tho  school-teacher’s  bouse  is  ; 
under  the  same  roof.  The  school  is  furnished  I 
with  Philips’s  desks,  which  can  in  a minute  be  ; 
converted  either  into  a desk,  table,  or  seat  w'ith  i 
a comfortable  back.  It  is  heated  by  Musgrave’s  i 
patent  slow  combustion  stove.  When  the  school-  - 
room  is  used  as  a chapel,  the  desks  are  turned  1 
into  scats  ; two  large  folding.doors  are  drawn  ! 
aside,  and  a small  chancel  is  at  once  disclosed  to  i 
view.  The  oast  window,  which  is  of  three  main 
lights,  representing  respectively  tho  Baptism,  , 
Crucifixion,  and  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  is  the  i 
work  of  Messrs.  Wailes  & Strang,  Newcastle.  . 
upon-Tvne.  Over  these  are  three  lesser  lights,  ,, 
containing  angels  with  scolls  and  the  typical  ! 
lamb.  Tbe  flooring  here  is  of  encaustic  tiles,  the  !| 
work  of  Messrs.  T.  & R.  Boote,  of  Burslem. 

Litchurch. — The  day-school  in  Rutland-street,  ,| 
Pear  Tree,  has  been  formally  opened.  The 
school  building  consists  of  a large  room,  capable 
of  accommodating,  according  to  tho  space 
allowed  by  Government,  from  150  to  ISO  cliil- 
dren.  There  are,  in  addition,  six  class-rooms  at 
the  sides,  one  of  which  has  been  fitted  up  for 
infants.  The  whole  building  is  well  lighted  and 
warmed,  Perkins’s  patent  heating  apparatus 
having  been  fitted  for  the  latter  purpose.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  amount  expended  upon 
tho  building  is  840Z.,  and  this  has  been  incurred 
by  the  Osmastou-road  Baptist  Church  ; but  that 
amount  is  exclusive  of  the  land,  which  was  given 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Swingler. 

Sta}}lcton  (Shropshire). — The  school  built  in 
this  parish  was  opened  on  Thursday,  the  15th 
inst.  Tho  school-room,  which  provides  for  -45 
cliildren,  has  an  open-timbered  high-pitched 
roof;  the  -walls  are  built  of  brick,  Gringhill 
stone  has  been  used  for  dressings  to  the  win- 
dows and  doors.  A master’s  house  adjoins  the 
school.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Stafford- 
shire tiles.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  \V.  Jones,  of  Stapleton,  under  the  direction 
of  tho  architect,  Mr.  Haycock,  of  Shre-wsbury, 
The  total  cost  of  the  building,  with  fencing, 
boundary-walls,  gates,  Ac.,  has  been  5021. 

Blakeney. — New  National  schools  have  been 
erected  and  opened  here  at  a cost  of  over  1,000Z., 
tho  contract  for  building  being  1,0-101.  Mr. 
M^land,  of  Gloucester,  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Coleman  Brothers,  of  Chaxhill,  the 
builders.  The  structure  is  of  native  stone, 
relieved  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles,  surmounted  with  ornamental 
cross.  The  front  room  gives  a clear  space  of 
GO  ft.  by  22  ft.,  a second  is  3G  ft.  by  IS  ft.,  with 
porches,  lavatories,  Ac.  The  interior  walls  are 
plaster,  and  the  roof  between  the  timbers  is  to 
match. 
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VAEIOEUII. 

The  new  number  of  tbo  Art-Joxirnal  gives 
some  instructive  statistics  as  to  sboll-cameos  : — 
“The  value  of  the  shell-cameos  cut  in  Rome  is 
estimated  at  about  8,000Z.  a year.  Paris  pos- 
sesses only  about  a dozen  bouses  where  stone 
cameos  are  cut  artistically.  The  rest  of  the 
workshops  are  occupied  with  shell-cameos,  or 
false  cameos,  which  are  partly  sold  in  France, 
and  the  rest  sent  to  London.  The  stone  cameos 
are  worth  from  5Z.  to  40J.  each,  according  to 
workmanship;  the  shell-cameos  from  IZ.  to  81., 
and  the  imitation  cameos  only  from  Is.  to  lOs. 
Professedly  there  are  only  four  or  five  cameo- 
cutters  in  our  metropolis,  but  there  are  many 
workmen  employed  by  shopkeepers  and  vendors. 
Some  very  beautiful  gems  are  carved  on  shells 
by  British  workmen,  but  the  price  obtained  will 
seldom  repay  the  time,  patience,  and  skilful 
labour  required  to  finish  a good  article ; hence 
the  workman  can  earn  more  at  other  employ, 
ments.  The  manufacture  of  shell. cameos  has 
been  carried  on  in  Rome  for  upwards  of  forty 
years.”  “A  quarter  of  a century  ago  the  value 
of  the  ahell-camoos  which  were  cut  in  Paris 
amounted  to  about  -lOjOOOZ.,  and  there  were  as 
many  as  300  persons  employed  in  the  trade, 
earning  wages  ranging  from  28.  6d.  to  \l.  per 
day,  according  to  their  talent  and  skill.  About 
half  these  cameos  were  sent  to  England  to  be 
mounted  in  Birmingham,  and  shipped  back  to 
France,  or  else  sent  to  America  and  the  colonies. 
The  entered  value  of  these  shell-cameos  at  the 
Customs  used  to  reach  8,OOOZ.  to  lO.OOOZ.  a year; 
now  it  only  amounts  to  about  -IjOGOZ.  to  5,0001. 

A paper  in  Cassell’s  Magazine,  titled  “ Under 

our  Feet,”  ends  with  this  suggestive  picture, — 
“ Listen  for  a moment.  Imagine  that  you  are 
alone,  and  far  away  from  daylight  and  from 
human  help,  and  that  through  those  hideous 
galleries  comes  a sound  of  rushing  waters — the 
first  indication  of  a thunderstorm  up  above. 
Eagerly  you  scramble  for  a place  of  safety,  but 
ten  thousand  pipes,  and  spouts,  and  gulleys  are 
pouring  down  ‘ storm-waters,’  and  in  a very  few 
seconds  the  seething  flood  is  rising  around  you. 
■VVildly  you  struggle  on,  but  the  waters  rise  with 
merciless  rapidity,  and  threaten  to  carry  you  off 
your  feet.  Uigher  and  higher  they  surge  ; your 
light  is  extinguished,  and  then  comes  the  end. 
One  wild  shriek,  one  frantic  struggle,  and  you 
are  swept  away  through  that  awful  gloom  ! This 
is  nob  merely  an  imaginary  case  j only  at  the 
beginning  of  last  August  two  poor  fellows  died 
this  dreadful  death,  and  several  others  but 

narrowly  escaped.” In  Cassell’s  new  part  of 

the  Household  Guide  a caution  is  given  about 
ivory; — “Articles  made  of  ivory  should  on  no 
account  bo  exposed  to  heat  or  dryness.  They 
should  never  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  a 
hot  sun,  nor  placed  on  the  mantelshelf,  as  they 
are  very  apt  to  split  in  such  circumstances. 
They  also  warp  like  wood  when  exposed  to  heat 
or  a very  dry  air.  It  is  said  that  when  ivory 
becomes  discoloured  by  being  kept,  the  white 
colour  ib  previously  bad  may  be  restored  by 
. soaking  the  article  in  water,  and  then,  when 
wet,  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  light,  while  shut 
' up  in  a well-closed  glass  case.  When  ivory  has 
I been  long  kept  ib  diminishes,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  gelatine  of  which  it  is  partly  composed. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  soaking  the  article  in 
a solution  of  that  substance.  In  consequence  of 
ivory  not  always  preserving  the  same  length 
under  all  circumstances,  ib  has  been  recom- 
mended  that  ib  be  not  employed  in  making  very 
miuute  measurements.” 


Ventilation  in  Iceland. — A rather  amusing 
incident  occurred  during  the  night.  The  bed  I 
slept  in,  though  exceedingly  comfortable  in  itself, 
was  at  the  far  end  of  the  little  chamber  tenanted 
by  all  the  male  members  of  the  family,  and 
towards  midnight  I was  rather  naturally  aroused 
by  an  intense  feeling  of  suffocation,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  so  many  large  men  in  such  a little 
air-tight  box.  I I’emonstrated,  and  our  host, 
with  the  utmost  good  nature,  jumped  out  of 
bed,  exclaiming,  “ I understand,”  and  going  up 
to  one  of  the  timbers  which  formed  part  of  the 
supports  of  the  wall,  pulled  out  a cork  from  one 
of  the  knots,  held  it  in  his  hand  for  about  the 
space  of  half  a minute,  during  which  time 
I should  think  about  six  cubic  inches  of 
fresh  air  had  come  in ; and  then,  shuddering 
horribly,  he  pulled  a wry  face,  said  we  should 
catch  our  deaths  of  cold,  hammered  the  cork  in 
tight,  and  jumped  back  into  bed. — Six  iveelcs  in- 
the  Saddle. 


gliscellanja. 

Antiquities  in  Athens.  — Antiquarian 
research  is  actively  pursued  in  Greece,  and 
Athens  will,  before  long,  become  the  European 
centre  for  the  study  of  that  antiquity  which  has 
already  rendered  her  name  glorious.  The  corre- 
spondent  of  the  Lei'ant  Hei'ald  says,  the  into- 
resting  and  most  extensive  excavations  carried 
on  in  every  direction  of  the  ancient  city,  the 
careful  manner  in  which  the  noble  relics  of  the 
Acropolis  are  being  preserved,  and  the  large 
public  and  private  collections  of  antiquities 
which  are  being  formed,  will  draw  to  Athens 
large  numbers  of  scholars,  who  will  find  here 
inexhaustible  food  for  tbeir  favourite  studies. 
The  importance  which  the  Greek  Museum  of 
Antiquities  has  already  acquired  has  decided  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  on  the  proposal  of 
Professor  Coutze,  to  obtain  copies  of  the  Greek 
antiquities.  That  learned  body  has  entrusted 
to  Mr.  A.  Postolaca,  curator  of  the  Numismatical 
Museum  of  Athena,  the  work  of  colleci  ing  a com- 
plete set  of  new  photographic  representations  of 
all  statues,  vases,  inscriptions,  and  other  ancient 
marbles  in  Athens.  Mr.  Postolaca  computes 
that  the  album  thus  constituted  will  contain 
over  1,000  photographs. 

St.  Maine’s  (B.C.)  Bells,  Norfolk-row, 
Sheffield.  — At  another  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, a report  was  handed  in  from  Messrs. 
Hadfield  & Son,  architects,  as  to  the  coat  of  the 
new  bells.  Mr.  Hadfield  stated  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Stainbank,  of  the  firm  of  Means 
& Stainbank,  at  the  bell  foundry,  Whitechapel, 
and  that  they  had  given  in  an  estimate  for  seven 
bells,  to  complete  a peal  of  eight,  with  the 
present  bell  of  20  cwt.  as  tenor,  fixed  complete, 
for  the  sum  of  7001.  Some  discussion  followed, 
and  aresolution  to  the  effeob  that  an  entirelynew 
peal  ofeight  bells, witha25  cwt. tenor,  be  erected, 
the  old  bell  to  remain  in  the  tower  as  a sanefcus 
bell,  was  carried  enthusiastically,  and  Messrs. 
Hadfield  & Son  were  instructed  to  communicate 
accordingly  with  Messrs.  Means  & Stainbauk. 
We  are  informed  that  the  estimate  of  these  gen- 
tlemeu  has  been  accepted,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  has  promised  half  the  amount  of  the 
cost,  which  will  bo  about  1,1001.  The  erection 
of  tho  bells  is  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  July 
next, 

The  Ardwick  and  Ancoats  Dispensary 
At  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  bnilding  of 
the  Ardwick  and  Ancoats  Dispensary,  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  proposed  a resolution 
expressing  tho  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
meeting  in  the  proposed  addition  of  hospital 
practice  to  tho  dispensary,  and  pledging  it  to 
assist  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  The  propo- 
sition was  adopted,  as  was  also  the  following ; — 

“ That  the  adoption  of  the  proTident  plan,  vrherehy 
persons  will  be  enabled  by  a small  periodical  payment  to 
secure  medical  attendance  in  timo  of  sictness,  is  a 
measure  calculated  in  a high  degree  to  benelit  tho 
working  classes,  and  this  meeting  expresses  its  earnest 
approval  of  the  scheme,  and  seeks  to  encourage  the 
committee  to  persevere  in  their  eli’orts,  feeling  assured 
that  their  labours  will  be  crowned  with  success.'' 

Metropolitan  Drainage  Works. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  tenders  were  received  for  the  construc- 
tion of  tho  Northern  Low-levcl  Sewer  between 
Battersea  Bridge  and  Cremorno  Pumping  Station, 
and  for  the  setting  of  the  four  new  boilers  at  the 
Crossness  Pumping  Station,  already  ordered  to 
be  constructed.  The  first  ranged  from  23,8301. 
to  17,4-121. ; and  the  second  from  3,1G01.  to  2,2381. 
The  tenders  wore  referred  to  a committee  of  tho 
whole  house,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
practice,  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the 
lowest  in  amount,  namely,  that  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chappie,  at  17,4-121 , for  the  Pumping  Station,  and 
that  of  Messrs.  Waterson  & Company,  at  2,2381., 
for  the  Crossness  boilers,  subject  to  tho  usual 
inquiries.  The  recommendation  was  ordered  to 
bo  acted  upon. 

Public  Paxk  and  Recreation  Ground  for 
Tooting. — ^The  old  gravel  pits  and  belts  of  furze 
on  the  west  side  of  Tooting-common  are  being 
cleared  away,  and  the  land  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
public  park  aud  playground  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Stroatham  aud  Tooting.  The  excavation  and 
conversion  of  the  common  into  a park  is  under- 
taken by  the  Board  of  Works,  who  have  pur- 
chased  the  manorial  rights,  and  an-ai^ged  with 
the  commoners  having  rights  to  pasturage  and 
other  privileges.  The  other  portion  of  the 
common,  about  which  there  has  been  very  exten. 
sive  litigation  between  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
the  commoners  is  to  remain  in  its  present  state.  ^ 


Thames  Bmbankmeut  Boundaries. — A 
plan  was  submitted  by  tho  Works  Committee  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  showing  the  proposed  boundary  line  of 
the  Victoria  Embankment  and  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars.  They  had  had  under  consideration 
the  report  by  the  Board,  signifying  theii'  wish  to 
construct  an  appropriate  resting-place  where  the 
Victoria  Embankment  joins  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  and  inquiring  as  to  the  line  of 
boundary  to  bo  determined  on  between  the  Board 
and  the  Commissioners.  Ultimately  a line  of 
boundary  bad  been  agreed  upon  for  the  end  of 
the  balustiudo  of  the  Embankment  wall  to  the 
point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  roadway,  where 
the  Board’s  vaults  terminated  as  delineated  on  a 
plan. 

Miss  Harrison’s  Park,  Sheffield.  — A 
meeting  of  tho  park  and  general  purposes  com- 
mittee has  been  held  at  the  residence  of  the  late 
Miss  Harrison,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the 
park.  The  committee  made  a minute  inspection 
of  tho  ground  and  house,  and  several  suggestions 
were  made  for  the  erection  of  lodges  aud  en- 
trauces.  It  was  resolved  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Marnock,  of  London,  tho  landscape  gar- 
dener, with  the  view  of  engaging  him  to  lay  out 
the  grounds. 

“ Good  Dog.” — Miss  Louisa  Swift,  whose 
name  as  an  artist  has  been  beard  of  before  to- 
day, has  painted  a remarkably  good  picture  of  a 
maatifT,  life  size.  The  head  is  singulaidy  power- 
ful aud  life-like.  If  the  back-ground  and  acces- 
sories be  completed  as  successfully  as  the  main 
subject  of  tho  picture,  it  will,  doubtless  com- 
mand  attention  in  whatever  exhibition  it  may 
be  sent  to.  Very  clever  ladies  are  Mrs.  Swift 
and  her  three  daughters, — one  of  them  now 
Madame  Bischop. 

An  Old  Painter. — On  the  29ih  of  January, 
at  11,  Kent-terrace,  Regent’s-park,  in  the  £)6th 
year  of  his  age,  of  acute  bronchitis,  died  Mr. 
John  Christian  Sebetky,  Mai-ino  Painter  in  Ordi- 
nary to  their  Majesties  George  IV.,  William  IV., 
and  Queen  Victoria,  and  formerly  Professor  of 
Drawing  to  the  Military  and  Naval  Colleges  at 
Marlow,  Portsmouth,  and  Addiscombe.  The 
interment  took  ifiace  at  Paddington  Cemetery, 
Willesden-lane,  on  Thursday,  tho  5th  inst. 

Wet  Dock  for  Ayr  Harbour. — It  is  under- 
stood that  the  trustees  of  Ayr  Harbour  have  all 
but  completed  arrangements  for  construction  of 
a dock  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour.  Mr. 
Baird,  of  Cambusdoon,  has  generously  agreed  to 
advance  tho  trustees  for  this  purpose  the  sum 
of  120,0001.,  and  the  Glasgow  aud  South- Westei-n 
Railway  some  time  ago  voted  the  liberal  donation 
of  10,0001.  for  the  same  purpose. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Pine  Arts. — On  Thurday  evening  in  last  week 
an  interesting  lecture,  the  opening  one  of  the 
session,  was  delivered  before  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Conduit-street, 
by  Mr.  John  Saddler,  the  subject  being  “ Line 
Engraving.”  Mr.  John  Warwick  occupied  the 
chair.  A discussion  followed. 

Paddington  Baths  and  Wash-houses. — 
Mr.  J.  Humfress  “is  disappointed  to  find  his 
name  omitted”  iu  the  account  wo  gave  of  tho 
Paddington  Baths,  as  he  has  “ the  contract  for 
the  gasfitting.”  When  he  had  executed  the  gas- 
fittings  would  probably  have  been  time  enough 
to  mention  the  circumstance,  but  we  accord  him 
his  request, 

The  Royal  Archreologioal  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  having  fixed  to 
hold  their  annnal  meeting  in  the  city  of  Ripon, 
a meeting  has  been  held,  for  tho  purpose  of 
appointing  a local  committee  to  make  all  neces- 
sary arrangements.  The  Marquis  of  llipou,  K.G., 
presided. 

Royal  Academy. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  the  Academy,  Mr.  Millais  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  architect,  was  elected 
an  Associate.  Mr.  Storey  went  to  the  ballot 
with  him.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  name  was  iu  the 
first  list. 

Royal  Institution.  — The  discourse  on 
Friday  next,  February  13th,  will  be  given  by 
Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.,  on  “The  Opponents  of 
Sbakspeare,”  at  nine  p.m. 

Hungerford. — The  Congi*egational  Cbnrch 
here  has  been  re-opened.  The  alterations  are 
extensive,  and  have  been  devised  and  can-ied  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  B.  Crowtber. 


THE  BUILDER, 


For  tlie  erection  of  boildings,  Norton  Folgate,  London. 
First  contract.  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  H.  LoTegrove : — 

■ m CAA  A A 


For  new  farm-house,  homcatead,  and  lodge-buildings, 
at  Perteuhall,  Beds,  on  the  estate  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottle,  architect.  Quantities 
BuppUed : — 

Jacobs £7,9S0  0 0 

Sharp  & Rowling 7,845  0 0 

Saint  &,  Bunting  7,456  0 0 

lord 7,430  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  sewers  and  other  works,  Chelsea,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works : — 

-»r r-  (A-  AAA  A A 


Ilearle 


Moore  & Co. 

Webster  

Neave  & Son 
Pearson 


Wall... 

Crabb 


Furness  & Co 

Noel  & Robson  

J.  & S.  Williams  ... 
Chappell  (accepted) 


Orchard 


Darling 


Waterson&Co.  . 
Dover,  Son,  & Co. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  R.— W.  C.  H.— Jl.  F.-K.  D.— E,  T.— 3.  S.-W.  H.  W.— W,  C.  T,  I 
M.  i T.— D.-S.  & A.-J.  O.-P.  V.— C.  D,— L.  Bros.— Y.  i:Co.— 
g,  w.— .r.  C.— C.  B.— H.  J.— O.  T.  C.—W.  tS.  8,-H.  L.— Mrs.  A..  L. 
(card  did  not  reach  us  until  the  lecture  hiui  heen  delivered. — 
J.  A.  W.  (neat  ’s-eeh)— A.  U.  (nest  weelc).— H.  J.  8.  (our  corra- 
spondent  has  eTlJeutly  been  ill-treateil,  but  we  fear  he  has  no  legal 
remedy). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


Kimberii 


For  filing  four  new  boilers.  Crossness  Pumping  Station, 
[ent,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

J.  & 3.  Williams £3,160  0 0 

Webster  3, OHO  0 0 

Noel  & Robson 2,800  0 0 


Page  & .Ulen 

S.  £ W.  Pattinsou 


Youngs 

Cornish 


Hobson  & Tayloi 

Chappell 

Haynes  

Wagner 

Story  

Hubbard 


Crockett 


Pearson  

Waterson  (accepted) 


Accepted  for  new  Bchools  for  the  Caldbeck  School 
Boardj  Cumberland.  Mr.  Stephen  Shaw,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied: — 

Hesket  New  Market  School : — 

Mutonry  and  Drainage. 

Butterworth £689  13  0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

Atkinson  218  0 0 

Shtliny. 

Bailey 85  12  8 

Plastering. 

Messrs.  Hampson  19  10  0 

Plumhina.  Painting,  and  Gluting. 

n..  ■'  Ul.  <3  A 


be  accompanied 
neceasaiUy  for 


of  tenders,  he.  : 
3t  the  sunder. 


publication. 
Note.— The  i 

public  meetings 


Watkin 


libillty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
, of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Chiunock 


Smith  & Son 


CHARGES  FOR  ADTERTISEHENTS. 


For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house,  Watford,  Herts, 
for  Colonel  Robertson,  Messrs.  Smith  & Austin,  archi- 
tects : — 

CoekeU  & Co £7^0  0 0 

Foreman  675  0 0 


Situations 


Situations 
Wauled, 
under  ..  2s.  6>l. 

I words)..  Os.  Cd. 


Six  lines  (about  fifty  word.s) 
Each  additional  line  (about  I 


Chinnock 


Smith 

Fellside  School: 


Clillbrd  Si  Gougii. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

'■  THE  BTTILDER  ” is  supplied,  ilireef  from  the  Office,  to  residenlsi 
iu  any  part  of  the  Uultcd  Klugdum  at  the  rate  of  lOs.  per  annum, j 
roj/able  inJdvancc. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  nnder  Ss.  Any  larger  sum: 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Fust  Office,  ■ 
King-street,  CoveuUgardeu,  W.C.  tu  DOUGLAS  FOUBDUINIER. 


Allen 


HlasoHry  and  Drainage. 

■th 

Carpenter  and  Joiner. 


Waterman  (accepted)  608  0 0 

Andrews  & Son  607  0 0 

Bulford  596  0 0 

"For  a block  of  sixty-four  oflioea  in  Telegraph-street, 
Moorgate-atreot,  London,  E.C.  Mr.  Edward  Browning, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Thompson £9,867  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  9,477  0 0 

Killhy  (accepted)  8.960  0 0 

Colla 8,878  0 0 

Perry  & Co 8,816  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Cock  Tavern, 
St.  Marlin’ s-court,  Ludgate-hill,  for  Mr.  George  Qabb. 
Mr.  II.  G.  Gribble,  architect : — 

Lidstone £1,565  14  0 

Sharpington  & Colo  1,455  0 0 

Hunt  (accepted)*  1,271  0 0 

* Amended  tender. 


Slater. 


Bailey 


Plattering. 


Batli  and  other  Building  Stones 
Of  best  quality. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited),  , 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts  ;• 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  om 
application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.; 


Messrs.  Hamps 


Phiinhing,  Painting,  and  Olnzing. 

33  16 


Bmith 


Caldbeck  School 


Masonry  and  Drainage. 


Forsyth 


Carpenter  and  Joiner. 


Atkinson 


,S/afin^. 


Bailey. 


Flaatering. 


Hampson 


For  reconstructing  No,  5,  Old  Jewry,  for  Mrs.  Charlotte 
mith.  Mea.sra.  Bird  & Walters,  architects 

Bottinga £1,137  0 0 

Harris  & Son 1,089  0 0 

Thompson  & Smith 1,057  0 0 

1,018  0 0 
696  0 0 


Plumbing,  Painting,  and  Glazing. 


Bmith 

Hatclifie  School 


Masonry  and  Slating. 


Hornsby. 


Carpenter  and  Joiner. 


Newman  Sc  Mann. 
Williams  & Son  . 


Harding, 


Plastering. 


McLachlan 


Messrs.  Hampson 


The  Late  Tire  at  VO,  Groavenor-street, — 
In  consequence  of  the  abore  unfortunate  ocenr-i 
rence,  Mesara.  MAYER  A CO.  have  REMOVED! 
to  37,  CONDUIT-STREET  during  rebuilding  of: 
tbeir  premiaes.  As  all  their  objects  are  manufaa-t 
tured  iu  Munich,  and  a large  part  of  their  stoct: 
having  been  saved,  they  arc  able  to  continue  busi*^: 
ness  as  usual,  and  invite  inspection  of  theiri 
Stained  Glass,  Statuary,  Church  Furniture,  &cj' 


Plumbing,  Painting,  and  Olazuig. 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  1 17  and  148,  Leadenhall-street,  for 
ir.  C.  Skipper,  Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  architect : — 

Simpson  £25,577  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 35,330  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons 25,23}  0 0 


Smith 


For  public  elementary  schools.  East  Haro,  Essex. 
Dennison,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Barnett 
Carter £5,870  0 0 


Conder 


Ashmole 


Smith  & Co 

Holland  & Hannen 
Ashby  & Horner 


Eivett 

Downs 

Cing  & Sou 


Adamson. 


BHIb  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &e.p| 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND^ 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  an(i| 
punctuality.  Plana  and  Drawings  0opied,(i 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Anvr.]  i 


Perry  & Co. 
Barnea 


Sheffield 


3,669  0 
3,656  0 
3,500  0 
3,450  0 
3,375  0 

For  new  drainage  ana  ocoer  sanitary  worke 
dleton  Park,  near  Bicester,  for  Lord  Jersey. 
Eversdeu,  surveyor 

Casdo  & Co £1,508  0 

J.  Si  T.  Davis  (accepted)  1,405  0 


Newman  & Mann. 


For  alterations  to  eleven  houses.  Well-street,  Hackney, 
for  Messrs.  Smith  & Gale.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  archi. 
tect 

’ ■■  £1,157  0 0 

. 1,001  0 0 
989  0 0 
766  10  0 


Smith 


Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co, 
Browne  Sc  Robinson 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Aapbalfces. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  117,  Cannon-street,  E.C. — [Adyt.] 


Judd  

Bailey  A Smith i 

Pavitt 

Turner 

Blackmore  & Morley  (accepted) 
Lancaster  (withdrawn) 


PERFECT 


IMPEOVE 


MTUEAL  DAYLIGHT  AND  SHPEESEDE  GAS, 


P.  E.  CHAPPTJIS 


Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET  STREET) 

LONDON. 
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Tall  Mall, 


UGE  Loudon  of  to- 
day is  spoken  of  as 
a whole,  but  the  life 
lived  at  the  two  ends 
of  it,  respectively 
known  as  the  East 
end  and  the  TVest 
end,  is  essentially 
diseimiJar,  and  per- 
haps  the  difference  is 
nowhere  more  strongly 
marked  than  between  tho 
noise  and  bustle  of  the 
City  and  the  unbusiness- 
liko  lounginess  of  St. 
James’s.  The  contrasts 
in  London,  however,  are 
not  confined  to  those 
between  business  and 
pleasure,  and  those  be. 
tween  poverty  andriches, 
for  there  are  strong  dif- 
ferences between  the 
dull  respectable  streets  which  consistof  little  more 
than  dirty  brick  walls  with  windows  in  them,  and 
tho  picturesque  splendours  of  Pall  Mall,  which  is 
unquestionably  the  most  architectural  street  in 
London.  It  is  to  the  clubs  which  now  form  one 
of  tho  special  features  of  London  life,  and  which 
have  mostly  been  erected  in  the  middle  of  this 
century,  that  Pall  Mall  owes  its  present  magnifi- 
cent character.  It  was  always  a fashionable 
street,  as  might  be  expected  when  it  had  a palace 
at  each  end,  but  one  of  these  (Carlton  House) 
has  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  palaces  raised 
for  tho  comfort  of  our  upper  and  middle 
classes  have  quite  overshadowed  the  palaces 
of  onr  sovereigns.  The  street  is  still  capable  of 
improvement,  and  requires  (1)  the  rebuilding 
of  the  War  Office,  (2)  tho  pulling  down  of  the 
houses  to  the  south  of  the  Thatched  House  Club, 
andthe  opening  up  of  a view  of  the  Green  Park 
through  Cleveland-row. 

Pall  Mall  is  tho  loved  resort  of  the  lounger 
and  the  quidnunc,  and  there  are  many  who  agree 
in  heart  with  the  aspiration  of  Charles  Morris 
when  he  sang : — 


“In  town  lot  mo  live,  then,  in  town  let  me  die ; 

Por  in  truth  I can't  relish  the  country,  not  I. 

If  one  must  have  a villa  in  summer  to  dwell, 

Oh ! give  me  tho  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall-mall.” 

At  tho  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Pall  Mall 
did  not  exist,  although  a public  roadway  from 
Ohariug-cross  to  St.  James’s  House  or  Hospital 
was  of  considerable  antiquity.  To  the  north  of 
the  road  were  open  fields,  in  one  of  which  was 
a conduit  situated  at  a spot  which  would  now  he 
tho  centre  of  St.  James’s-square.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  road  there  stood  previously  to  the 
Kefor’mation  a group  of  small  monkish  buildings 
belonging  to  tbe  Westminster  monastery ; one 
of  these  was  the  Rookery  j and  the  tradition  has 
been  banded  down  that  in  another  a forge  was 
erected  for  Ring  Henry  VI.,  who  attempted  to 
fill  his  empty  coffers  by  an  unsuccessful  search 
for  the  philosopher’s  stone.  Before  these  houses 
were  swept  away,  they  had  a distinguished 
inhabitant  in  Erasmus,  who  lived  there  for  a 
time  by  favour  of  Henry  YIII.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  road,  St.  James’s  Palace,  which  Henry 
Tin.  built  when  ho  abolished  the  old  hospital 
for  lepers,  stood  nearly  alone,  and  was  thoroughly 
in  the  country.  In  1561,  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
made  a progress  from  Enfield  to  London,  the 


hedges  along  the  road  from  Islington  to  St. 
James’s  were  cut  down  and  the  ditches  filled 
xrp,  in  m’der  to  make  a way  for  her  to  pass. 

Either  in  the  time  of  James  I.  or  in  the  next 
reigu  a portion  of  the  St.  James’s-fields  was 
laid  out  for  the  convenience  of  the  players 
of  the  newly-introduced  game  of  pall-mall. 
Games  did  not  flourish  during  the  years  of 
tho  Commonwealth,  and  at  tho  Restoration 
the  courtiers  found  the  Pall  Mall  less  secluded 
than  they  left  it.  In  consequence  of  tbe  road 
being  partly  bnilt  upon,  Charles  II.  set  aside  a 
portion  of  St.  James’s  Park  for  tho  purposes  of 
his  favourite  game.  A game  that  has  not  only 
given  its  name  to  the  handsomest  street  in 
London,  and  to  tho  onco  fashionable  promenade 
in  St.-James’s  Park, bat  has  also  left  its  mark  on 
our  literature,  seems  to  bo  worthy  of  some  little 
explanation.  At -one  time  most  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  had  their  malls ; and  Evelyn 
specially  mentions  those  at  Blois,  Tours,  and 
Lyons  j but  now  the  game  is  nothiog  but  an 
empty  name.  The  mode  of  play  has  so  thoroughly 
escaped  us,  that  in  two  popular  works  the  repre- 
sentation of  a totally  different  game  has  been 
made  to  do  duty  for  this.  From  dictionaries 
and  other  sources  wo  are  able  to  make  out 
' something  about  it,  and  Mr.  Albert  Way  printed 
a paper  on  tho  subject  in  the  Arclu^-olo^ical 
Jownvxl  (vol.  xi.,  185-1-),  which  ho  illustrated 
by  a figure  of  a mallet  and  ball  found  in 
tho  house  of  tho  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Tulliamy, 
at  No.  G8,  Pall-mall,  but  still  it  was  not 
clear  how  the  game  was  played.  Dr.  R.  C.  A. 
Prior,  F.L.S.,  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
a curious  little  French  work,  published  in  1717, 
and  entitled  “ Lo  Jen  de  Mail,  par  Joseph  Lau- 
thier,”  from  which  ho  has  quoted  largely  in  his 
own  interesting  “Notes  on  Croquet;  and  some 
Ancient  Bat  and  Ball  Games  related  to  it,” 
lately  published.  James  I.  mentions  pall-mall 
in  his  ” Basilikon  Doron,”  among  other  exercises 
suited  for  his  son  Henry ; and  Sir  Robert  Dal- 
lington,  writing  in  1598,  strongly  advocates  its 
introduction  into  England.  The  Mall,  where 
the  game  of  pall-mall  (from  palla,  a ball,  and 
niafjlia,  a mallet)  was  played,  was  a long  alley 
sometimes  half  a mile  in  length,  and  usually 
between  rows  of  tall  trees.  Tho  ground  was 
made  smooth,  and  prepared  with  great  care,  so 
that  the  ball  should  glide  along  its  surface. 
Each  player  had  a mallet  between  3 ft.  and  -1  ft. 
in  length,  and  a round  box-wood  ball  of  between 
2 io.  and  3 in.  in  diameter.  Besides  the  ordinary 
mallet  a spoon-maco  was  used  when  the  ball 
was  in  a certain  position.  At  each  end  of  the 
mall  was  an  arch  about  2 ft.  high  and  2 in.  wide, 
called  “ the  pass,”  and  tho  player  who  rolled 
his  ball  beneath  this  “pass”  in  the  smallest 
number  of  strokes  was  the  winner  of  the  game. 
The  directions  given  by  M.  Lautbier  for  the 
selection  of  mallets  and  balls  are  very  minute. 
He  says  of  the  mallet : — “ If  it  is  too  long  or  too 
heavy,  it  catches  the  earth ; if  it  is  too  short  or 
too  light,  it  does  not  give  sufficient  force,”  and 
adds,  that  in  Provence  and  Languedoc  they 
used  shorter  handles  than  at  Court  and  in  Paris. 
Ho  recommends  the  learner  to  use  first  a short 
handle,  and  to  add  to  its  length  gradually.  The 
mallet-heads  most  in  use  weighed  thirteen  or 
fourteen  ounces.  The  balls  were  made  from  the 
roots  of  box,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to 
bring  them  to  a state  of  perfection.  M.  Lautbier 
writes, — “They  are  cut  and  allowed  to  dry  for 
a certain  time,  and  after  that  are  turned  in  a 
lathe  and  beaten  to  a proper  surface.  At  first 
they  are  only  played  with  light  strokes  of  the 
mallet  on  a gravelly  soil;  afterwards  with 
harder;  and  they  are  always  to  be  rubbed  with 
pellitory  before  they  ai’e  put  away  after  being 
used.  At  last,  by  dint  of  blows  from  the  mallet 
and  rolling  them  about,  they  become  hard.  We 
notice  those  that  go  best,  that  is  to  say,  which 
do  not  jump  or  turn  from  their  track,  or,  to  use 
tho  language  of  mall,  which  do  not  take  the 


wind.  Tliese  we  must  gaxigo  when  so  finished, 
aud  store  them  in  a bag  with  dirty  linen,  which 
is  the  best  place,  being  neither  dry  nor  damp,  to 
keep  them  sound.  We  must  weigh  them,  also, 
to  know  exactly  the  weight  of  those  which 
go  farthest,  aud  which  certainly  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  tho  best.”  The  balls  appear  to 
bavo  been  very  unequal  in  merit,  aud  thero 
was  one  which  gained  an  historic  reputation  and 
passed  through  the  bauds  of  several  celebrated 
players.  “ A ball-merchant  of  Provence  brought 
a large  bag  of  balls  to  Aix.  The  players,  who 
were  in  great  number  in  this  town,  bought  them 
all  at  thirty  sous  apiece,  except  one  only,  which, 
not  being  so  pretty  as  tho  others,  was  rejected. 
A good  player,  named  Bernard,  came  the  last, 
and  bought  this  waste  ball,  for  which  he  would 
not  give  but  fifteen  sous.  It  weighed  seven 
ounces  and  two  drachms,  and  was  of  ugly  wood, 
the  half  of  it  reddish.  He  played  it  a long 
time,  finished  it,  and  ic  became  so  excellent  that 
when  ho  had  a long  stroke  to  make  it  never 
failed  him  at  his  need,  and  led  infallibly  to  his 
winning  the  match.  It  was  called  La  Bernarde. 
The  President  of  Lamanon,  who  has  had  it  since 
has  refused  a hundred  pistoles  for  it  several 
times.  Louis  Btun,  one  of  tho  greatest  mall- 
players  that  there  have  ever  been  in  Provence, 
who  on  a smooth  ground,  without  wind  or  slope, 
used  to  drive  a ball  as  many  as  -105  paces,  wished 
to  make  trial  of  the  Bernard.  He  played  it 
several  times  with  six  other  balls  of  the  same 
weight  and  the  same  size,  aud  his  stroke  was  so 
equal  that  the  five  others  lay  nearly  all  together, 
with  only  a foot  or  two  of  difference.  But  the 
Bernard  was  always  found  fifty  paces  farther  off 
than  any  of  them  ; which  led  him  to  say  in  joke 
one  day  that,  the  Bernard,  he  would,  play  at 
long  shots  with  the  Devil.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  what  this  ball  had  peculiar  to  it  was,  that 
it  was  equally  heavy  throughout,  from  its  surface 
to  its  centre,  since  it  sustained  itself  so  well  in 
its  roll ; while  the  others — which  did  not  do  the 
same,  although  of  proper  weight, — were  unequal 
in  their  circumference,  being  heavier  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other,  and  this  made  them  run 
crooked,  in  jumps  or  in  bounds.”  We  have  seen 
that  judgment  was  required  in  the  selection  of 
the  mallets  and  balls,  but  besides  this  it  was 
necessary  that  the  mall  should  be  smooth  aud 
carefully  preserved.  The  one  in  St.  James’s 
Park  was  strewn  over  with  powdered  cockle- 
shells, and  the  man  employed  to  keep  it  in  order 
was  termed  the  cockle-strewei'.  Charles  11.  was 
very  fond  of  the  game,  and  appears  to  have  been 
a good  player.  The  poet  Waller  wrote  in  courtly 
fashion : — 

“ Here  a vreU-polish’d  mall  gires  U3  joy. 

To  see  our  prince  his  mutcliless  force  employ, 

No  sooner  has  he  touch’d  tho  dying  ball. 

But  'tis  already  more  lhau  half  tho  mall  : 

Aud  such  a fury  from  hia  arm  has  got, 

As  from  a smoaking  culveriu  'twere  shot.  ’ 

Dr.  Prior  has  added  to  tho  value  of  his  little 
work  by  reproducing  from  the  French  account  of 
the  game  four  illustrations  representing  the 
mode  of  play.  In  the  first  the  player  has  the 
mallet  straight  down  in  front  of  him,  touching 
the  ball,  aud  is  aiming  and  preparing  to  strike 
it ; in  the  second  he  has  raised  the  mallet  above 
his  head,  and  is  about  to  strike  the  ball ; in  the 
fourth  he  is  a few  feet  in  front  of  the  pass,  and 
is  throwing  the  ball  through  it  with  a spoon, 
mace  ; in  the  third  the  position  of  the  hands  on 
the  mallet-handle  is  shown.  It  appears  that 
there  were  four  different  ways  of  playing  at 
pall-mall,  and  Lautbier  suggests  another  mode 
which  might  be  played  according  to  the  rules  of 
billiards.  Tho  following  description  explains 
tho  points  of  variety  : — “ 1.  Playing  at  rouet  is 
when  each  person  plays  by  himself  and  on  his 
own  book.  In  this  case  one  only,  upon  passing 
to  the  pair,  or  at  most  when  ho  finds  himself  in 
order,  gains  the  prize  agreed  upon  for  the  passe. 
2.  Playing  enpavtie,  or  a match-game,  is  when 
several  persons  place  themselves  on  one  side  to 
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play  against  otliers  of  equal  strength  and 
niiiiibcr.  If  tlie  number  is  uneven,  a player  on 
one  side  maybe  allowed  two  balls  till  another 
player  arrives  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  3.  Playing 
at  grand-coxips,  or  long-shots,  is  when  two  or 
more  jday  at  it,  who  shall  drive  a ball  farthest, 
and  when  one  is  stronger  thau  the  other,  the 
weakest  asks  an  advantage,  either  in  distances 
of  trees  or  distances  of  p.aces.  -1.  Chicane  is 
played  in  the  open  field,  in  alleys,  on  high  roads, 
or  anywhere  that  people  meet.  A player  usually 
begins  with  a flying  shot,  after  which  ho  should 
BCinl  the  ball  into  any  place  ho  can  find,  that  is 
stony  or  encumbered.  The  match  is  ended  by 
touching  a tree  or  stone  that  is  marked  to  serve 
for  goal,  or  by  passing  certain  boundaries  upon 
which  the  parties  are  agreed ; and  the  one  whose 
ball,  after  having  cleared  this  goal,  shall  bo 
farthest  off,  supposing  the  players  on  tlio  one 
side  and  the  other  to  be  even,  will  have  won.” 
This  last  game  is  really  not  pall-mall  at  all,  but 
hockey. 

Having  madealongdigression  into  tho history 
of  the  game  that  gave  its  name  to  the  street,  we 
will  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  street 
itself.  Shortly  after  the  Restoratiou,  a warrant 
was  issued  “for  the  building  of  the  new  street 
to  St.  James’s,  in  the  line  of  the  old  road  : this 
was  called  Catherine-street,  after  Queen  CathC' 
liue,  of  liraganza;  but  the  name  never  took 
root,  and  the  moat  usual  designation  was  the 
“ Old  Pall  ilall.”  "We  have  seen  what  was  tho 
state  of  the  place  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  so  that  it  will  be  well  now  to  picture  it 
during  the  successive  centuries.  It  took  its 
place  at  once  as  a fashionable  street,  which  was 
but  natural,  considering  its  agreeable  situation, 
the  houses  on  the  south  aide  having  gardens 
leading  down  to  the  park.  Physicians,  philo- 
sophers, statesmen,  painters,  beaux,  and  king’s 
mistresses  flocked  to  Pull  Mali.  Dr.  Sydenham 
was  one  of  the  earliest  inhabitants,  for  ho  was 
hero  before  before  the  Restoration.  The  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle,  who  refused  tho  presidency  of  the 
Royal  Society,  lived  with  his  sister,  tho 
Countess  of  Ranelngb,  in  this  street  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  both  died  within  a week 
of  each  other  in  IGOl.  Dr.  Barrow,  Sir  William 
Temple,  Jean  Baptiste  Monnoyer,  tlio  flower- 
painter,  a roomful  of  whose  pictures  aro  to  be 
seen  at  Hampton  Court,  Haiidsorao  Pieldino-, 
who  was  found  guilty  of  bigamy,  but  pardoned 
by  Queen  Anne,  Mrs.  Mary  Knight,  the  singer, 
aud  Kell  Gwjn,  all  lived  here.  We  may  easily 
iraagiuo  most  of  the  noted  men  of  tlio  day 
walking  along  this  street,  but  we  know  that  in 
16G0,  Pepys  was  to  bo  seen  frequently  passing 
to  “Wood’s  at  tho  Pell  Moll  (our  old  Louse  for 
clubbing),”  where  he  stayed  till  ten  o’clock  at 
night.  So  early  in  its  history  was  Pall  Mall 
known  for  its  clubs.  Eleven  years  after  this, 
Nell  Gwyn  might  have  been  seen  sitting  at  the 
end  of  ter  garcleu  talking  with  Charles  II.,  who 
would  afterwards  saunter  along  the  King’s  gar- 
den (which  extended  from  St.  James’s  Palace  to 
where  Carlton-terrace  now  stands)  to  have  a 
chat  with  the  Duchess  of  Clcvelaud.  The 
following  advertisement  from  the  Postman,  April, 
1703,  shows  us  what  these  houses  on  the  south 
side  of  Pall  Mall  once  were  : — “ One,  two,  or 
three  houses  about  the  middle  of  Pall  Mall,  on 
the  park  side,  with  gardens  and  mounts  adjoining 
to  the  Royal  garden  to  be  sold,  or  let  by  long 
lease.”  \Ve  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  place  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Gay 
describes  it  in  glowing  colours  : — 

“ Oil ! bea'^  hip  to  the  paths  of  fair  Pell  Mell ; 

Safe  are  thy  pavements,  erivtefnl  is  thv  smell ! 

At  distance  rolls  along  the  gilded  coach, 

Kor  sturdy  carmen  ou  thy  walks  encroach ; ” 

but  he  cannot  write  entirely  in  praise,  and  there- 
fore adds : — 

“ Yet  still  e’en  here,  where  rains  the  passage  hide, 

Oft  the  loose  stone  spirts  up  a muddy  tide 
Beneath  thy  careless  foot ; and  from  ou  high 
Where  masons  mount  the  ladder,  fraBments  lly  : 
Mortar  and  crumbled  lime  io  show’rs  descend, 

Aud  o'er  thy  head  destructive  tiles  impend.” 

John  Macky  (1722),  whose  contemporary 
ekotches  of  London  are  very  valuable,  speaks  of 
Pall  Mall  “as  the  ordinary  residence  of  all 
strangers,  because  of  its  vicioity  to  the  King’s 
Palace,  the  park,  tlie  Parliament  House,  the 
theatres, and  the  chocolate  and  coffee  houses, where 
tho  best  company  frequent.”  Our  forefathers 
tolerated  and  even  delighted  in  sports  that  would 
scandalise  us  now,  so  different  were  their  habits 
and  feelings  to  those  of  the  present  age.  We 
read  that  in  the  year  1733,  four  women  ran  a 
race  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  from  one 
end  of  this  fashionable  street  to  the  other. 
Sixty-ouo  years  after  this  a notorious  woman 


stood  in  the  pillory  in  Pall  Mall  from  twelve  to 
one  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  hour  she 
remained  there  she  was  pelted  with  mud,  rotten 
eggs,  &c.,  by  the  indignant  spectators,  and  she 
left  the  place  amid  loud  hisses  from  the  people 
who  had  collected  iu  large  numbers  on  tlie  occa- 
sion. We  know  that  formerly  the  roads  near 
London  were  infested  with  footpads  and  high- 
waymen, and  it  does  not,  therefore,  surprise  us 
to  Jearn  that  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  when  there  were  hedges  and  ditches  on 
the  side  of  Bond-street,  a thief  after  taking  a 
silver  tankard  from  Dr.  Sydenham’s  house 
iu  Pall  Mall,  though  pursued,  was  lost  sight  of 
at  that  unfrequented  spot,  but  it  is  a staggering 
fact  that  on  the  7th  of  January,  178G,  the  mail 
was  actually  robbed  in  Pall  Mall. 

The  present  state  of  the  street  we  all  know,  but 
its  appearance  was  very  different  at  the  beginning 
of  tho  century.  Then  Carlton  House  stood  where 
the  Athenmum  and  United  Service  Clubs  and 
Carlton-terrace  now  stand,  and  most  of  the 
houses  were  commonplace  and  undistinguished. 
Ou  the  26bh  of  February,  1811,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  held  bis  first  lov^e  in  Carltou  House  as 
Regent,  and  on  the  19th  of  June  he  gave 
supper  to  2,000  guests,  some  of  these  being  the 
French  princes  and  emigrant  nobility.  The 
preparations  for  this  entertainment  were  of  the 
most  gorgeous  character,  and  a stream  of  water 
filled  with  gold  and  silver  fish  was  made  to  flow 
through  a marble  canal  down  the  centre  table. 
In  1827  the  house  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
gardens  destroyed,  when  tho  old  rooks  that 
lodged  in  the  trees  migrated  to  New-street, 
Spring.gardens.  Tho  first  exhibition  of  Winsor’s 
system  of  lighting  tho  streets  with  gas  took 
place  on  the  King’s  birthday,  1807,  and  was 
made  in  a row  of  lamps  in  front  of  the  colonnade 
before  Carlton  House.  Two  years  after  this,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  bring  down  a bit  of  the 
moon  as  to  light  Loudon  with  ga^.  One  of  the 
well-known  characters  of  Pall  Mall  was  “ Big 
Sam,”  the  porter  at  one  of  tho  lodges  of  Carlton 
Honso,  who  was  8 ft.  high,  and  could  peep  over 
the  gates  into  the  street.  Another  was  Sir 
Thomas  Charles  Banbury,  whose  first  wife  was 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  and  who  died  on  March  31, 
1821,  in  his  eighty.first  year,  lie  was  for  fifty, 
eight  years  engaged  on  the  turf,  and  during  fifty 
of  these  he  was  Steward  of  the  Jockey  Club 
He  was  very  abstemious,  never  drank  spirits, 
and  never  wore  gloves.  We  have  no  room  to 
describe  the  various  historical  bouses,  such  as 
Marlborougli  House  and  Schomberg  House,  nor 
the  celebrities  that  have  dwelt  in  them.  We 
must  nob,  however,  omit  to  mention  the  intimate 
association  of  the  street  with  art  and  artists. 
John  Julius  Angerstein,  tho  founder  of  the 
National  Gallery,  lived  here,  as  did  Robert 
Vernon,  the  founder  of  the  Gallery  of  British 
Painters.  Gainsborough  and  Cosway  lived  at 
Schomberg  House,  Boydell  founded  his  Shak- 
spear©  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the  British 
Institution  held  their  Exhibitions  hero  for  many 
years.  At  a bouse  opposite  Market-lane,  and  to 
the  east  of  Carlton  House,  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  were  held  from  17G8  to 
1780. 

Pall  Mall  can  boast  of  more  celebrities  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  set  up  the  reputation  of 
many  a city,  and  among  its  inhabitants  have 
been  the  representatives  of  all  classes  and  pro- 
fessions.  Of  royalty,  there  have  been  two 
Princes  of  Wales,  a Princess  Dowager  of  Wales 
at  Carlton  House,  and  a Queen  Dowager  at 
Marlborough  House,  a Duke  of  York,  and  a Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  in  a private  drawing-room 
a Duke  of  Gloucester  was  married  to  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave  (Horace  Wal- 
pole’s niece).  Of  soldiers,  there  were  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  Dukes  of  Sebom- 
berg.  Of  statesmen,  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Of  doctors,  Heberden  and  Mrs.  Mapp,  the  bone- 
setter.  Of  authors,  Steele,  Stei-ne,  and  Gibbon. 
Of  booksellers,  Dodsley  and  “ honest  Tom 
Payne  ” ; and  of  auctioneers,  James  Christie,  the 
Specious  Orator  in  Dighton’s  caricature.  The 
street  still  keeps  up  its  ancient  fame,  aud  it  will 
long  continue  to  do  so,  with  a popular  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Marlborough  House, 
and  rows  of  clubs  that  number  on  their  rolls  of 
members  all  the  greatest  churchmen,  statesmen, 
soldiers,  authors,  and  travellers  of  tho  day. 


Soutlxwater. — Asmall  Congregational  chnrcl 
has  been  recently  opened  at  Southwater,  nea 
Horsham.  Tho  architect  is  Mr.  Ranger,  o 
Finsbury-pavement;  the  builder  is  Mr.  J.  Robin 
sou,  of  Biilingshurst. 
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DECAY  OF  THE  BRITISH  LION! 

Lont.  years  before  Lord  Macaulay’s  interestimi 
New  Zealander  shall  pay  this  country  that  pr(  ‘ 
phesied  visit  in  order  to  contemplate  tho  pa?  r 
glories  of  our  civilisation  generally,  and  th 
shattered  stones  and  pillars  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathi 
dral  in  particular,  the  observer  who  takes  ajf 
interest  in  ruins  will  have  an  opportunity  ih- 
gratifying  his  taste  by  making  a call  at  aspe's 
which  has  been  spoken  of  as  “ the  finest  site  i!? 
Europe” — wemean  Trafalgar-squavo.  There  h;-; 
will  observe  the  colossal  and  once  majestic  fonr.,i 
of  four  lions,  honey-combed,  gashed,  audknocke  ' 
ont  of  shape  as  much  as  a cast-off  tin  kettle  whic,.l 
has  been  delivered  over  to  thokieks  of  destructivl 
boys.  In  plain  words,  Landseer’s  lions  an 
going  to  the  dogs.  The  wearing,  biting  atmcj 
sphere  of  the  metropolis  is  proving  itself  morn 
than  a match  for  the  metal  in  which  the  statue' : 
are  cast. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  tested  bif 
auy  one  who  will  one  morning  examine  the  liO:i 
which  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  his  opposite 
neighbour,  tho  Sun  Fhe  Office.  A glance  ciJ- 
two  at  tho  paw  and  foreleg  of  this  afflicteu 
animal  will  reveal  the  existence  of  a number  c; 
holes,  which  completely  penetrate  the  very  thil  : 
substance  of  the  metal.  This  may  be  regarde'.- 
as  the  first  stage  of  the  animal’s  complaint.  I. 
the  second  stage  the  symptoms  are  very  sever* 
and  aggravated.  The  small  holes  are  prolonge'jj 
into  an  ugly  jagged  gash,  not  very  w-ide,  it  ji| 
true,  as  yet ; but,  as  Mercutio  says,  though  “ uc*' 
so  deep  as  a well,  nor  so  wide  as  a chnrcli-doo),i 
’t  is  enough,  ’twill  serve.”  Ou  the  first  blush  ci 
the  matter,  this  prematni’e  and  much-to-bd: 
deplored  decay,  would  appear  to  be  due  to  tK 
inferior  composition  of  the  alloy  which  render'! 
it  a prey  to  tho  oxydising  and  corroding  actioi;v 
of  the  London  air  and  weather.  Again,  thl 
casting  is  decidedly  too  thin.  Our  examiuatioi'J 
of  these  statues  has  been  only  a passing  one. 
proper  scrutiny  will  undoubtedly  reveal  eve-'- 
greater  ravages  than  those  we  have  describeoi 
The  public  will  ask,  as  they  have  a right  to  asl-' 
for  an  explanation.  Moreover,  something  shonliu 
be  done. 


THE  CENTRAL  DOME  OF  THE  VIENNA.". 

EXHIBITION  BUILDING.* 

KOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISn  ARCHITECTS.  I 
To  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  I,  wh”'i 
am  no  architect,  only  an  engineer,  will  nottr  l 
to  describe  the  architectural  qualities  of  th 
great  building  which  was  provided  at  Vienna  bh 
welcome  aud  shelter  the  scientific  and  artistii''.i 
works  of  all  nations  in  their  world-wide  Exhibilli 
tion  which  has  just  been  closed.  That  buildingii 
was  tho  largest,  and  possibly  the  most  corart 
pletely  adapted  to  its  aim,  that  has  yet  beei.b 
seen.  I am  also  of  opinion  that  it  possessed  it. 
high  degree  of  fitness  to  the  purpose  prescribedi- 
for  itj  that  it  was  a wise  application  of  thei  ? 
peculiar  resources,  materials,  and  artificers,  ol'L 
the  countries  among  which  it  was  raised ; and'  j 
that  its  architecture  reflects  gi'eat  honour  on  thd'C 
architects  of  Vienna,  and  exhibits,  in  a remarkableL- 
manner,  the  specialties  for  which  they  arelr 
eminently  distinguished.  But  I am  not  auarchi.,k 
tect,  aud  therefore  I hope  that  some  membena 
of  your  own  Institute,  who  has  visited  Vieuua!"! 
and  studied  that  remarkable  building,  will  giv©p: 
you  the  benefit  of  describing  it  for  your  pro-'l’ 
fessional  information,  and  will  do  the  arcbitects  r^ 
of  Vienna  that  honour  which  only  aprofessiuntiUf 
judge  can  worthily  bestow. 

All  that  I as  a professional  engineer  camR 
venture  to  do,  is  to  submit  for  your  considera.::: 
tion  those  engineering  principles  and  thosenr 
mechanical  expedients  which  I think  mayib 
possibly  be  of  service  to  your  profession,  ini , 
those  great  works  which  you  and  your  successors- 1 
will  bo  called  upon  to  undertake  in  the  archi-  3 
tecture  of  the  future.  Some  of  these  principles  ; 
are  illustrated  in  the  gi-eat  building  at  Vienna,  n 
and  some  examples  are  there  given  of  these  je 
inventive  contrivances.  These  you  may  possibly 
think  fib  to  approve  iu  principle,  aud  to  adopt  iniS 
your  own  future  practice.  My  own  special  work  In 
is  the  great  central  iron  dome. 

So  far  I shall  only  he  doing  that  which  is  ^ 
strictly  within  my  own  province  as  a special 
professional  engineer.  Permit  me,  however,  to  ' j 
say  that  I shall  find  it  impossible  not  sometimes  i 
to  express  my  feelings  on  matters  of  which  I 
have  no  professional  knowledge.  I cannot  help 
■ -4 

* By  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  F.R.S.,  read  on  Monday,  tha  ■'  1 
9th  Inst.  I 
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feoling  admiration  for  a beautiful  form,  even 
when  it  has  no  rneclianical  merit,  and  I cannot 
help  hating  a hideous  deformity,  even  when  it 
is  held  up  before  ua  as  a useful  and  meritorious 
work.  There  are  good  atroug  bridges,  built  by 
US  engineers  in  the  City  of  London,  and  huge 
railway  stations,  which  wo  find  it  useful  to  use, 
and  both  one  and  the  other  inflict  sharp  pain  on 
me  whenever  they  cross  my  sight,  and  remain 
on  my  mind  as  monuments  of  hideous  deformity, 
which  a people  endowed  with  any  slender  sense 
of  beauty  ought  never  to  have  suffered  to  exist. 
These  things,  when  I return  from  countries 
where  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  the  seventh 
sense,  even  of  the  uneducated  mass,  pain  rao 
mucli,  and  make  me  feel  that  if  in  some  things 
we  English  appreciate  the  beautiful,  we  are 
totally  wanting  in  a sense  of  the  ugly  ! Hence, 
everywhere  throughout  London  prevalent  costly 
elaborate  ugliness  pains  the  eye  and  shocks  the 
mind. 

Now  I do  not  blame  architects  for  this — no 
engineer  dare  say  so, — for  wo  have  created  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  that  is  during  my  own  pro- 
fessional lifetime,  I say,  wo  engineers  have 
created  a greater  number  of  ugly  structures 
throughout  all  the  cities  of  England  than  have 
ov’Cr  been  built  by  all  the  architects  of  the  world, 
from  the  tower  of  Babel  downwards.  I do  not, 
therefore,  blame  the  architects  of  England  fur 
the  ugliness  of  our  great  public  works,  and  the 
Lideosities  of  our  great  cities.  In  our  northern 
races,  under  our  northern  clouds,  the  sense  of 
beauty  is  feeble,  the  sense  of  ugliness  is  null,  and 
if  we  are  ever  to  know,  love,  and  enjoy  the  beau, 
tiful  in  the  works  of  humanity  all  round  about 
us,  as  we  do  love  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  in  the 
works  of  divinity  all  round  about  us,  it  must  be 
accomplished  by  a great  national  movement, 
undertaken  by  the  educated  and  skilled  part  of 
the  English  people,  to  initiate,  communicate, 
and  spread  throughout  the  working  classes  as 
well  as  the  thinking  classes,  a belief  that  there 
are  principles  of  beauty  and  of  ugliness  as  fixed 
and  sure  as  other  laws  of  nature,  and  that  these 
principles  are  exhibited  every  day  to  ns  by  the 
lovely  handiworks  of  God  in  trees  and  moon, 
tains,  clouds  and  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  in- 
Beefcs,  and  shells,  and  stars;  and  that  if  we  do 
not  make  all  the  works  of  man  to  resemble  the 
%vork8  of  God,  in  beauty  of  form,  beauty  of 
colour,  beauty  of  proportion,  and  order,  and 
play,  and  grouping,  it  is  not  because  there  is 
any  impossibility  of  doing  it,  but  merely  because 
we  have  not  been  systematically  educated  to 
believe  in  the  truth  of  beauty,  and  in  the  hate- 
fulness of  ugliness,  and  that  we  are  not  habi- 
tually trained  from  our  youth  up,  to  select  the 
lovely  and  reject  the  ngly;  that  wo  have  not 
governors  and  rulers,  who  hide  ugliness  as  in- 
jurious  to  youth,  and  surround  children  in 
schools  with  all  that  is  comely  and  graceful. 
These  things  are  all  wanting  to  onr  children, 
and  so  we  grow  up  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  in- 
sensible to  ugliness,  incapable  of  selecting  the 
better  from  the  worse,  exposed  to  continual 
clissight  and  disgust. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  matters  of 
taste  and  beauty  in  architecture  at  all  in  this 
paper ; but  these  remarks  I could  not  omit, 
because  they  are  the  motives  which  induce  me 
to  venture  to  occupy  this  evening.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  in  matters  of  education,  and  in 
matters  of  profession,  you  the  architects,  and 
we  the  engineers,  have  need  of  one  another,  that 
wo  can  greatly  benefit  each  other’s  work  by 
sympathetic  co-operation,  that  the  public  works 
of  our  country  would  bo  greatly  improved  if 
every  public  edifice  were  at  once  a model  of 
ai'chitectural  beauty,  and  an  illustration  of  wise 
engineering  construction. 

What  architects  and  engineers  could  do,  and, 
after  my  mind,  should  do,  is  to  come  into  cordial 
fraternal  union  in  the  creation  of  the  great 
structures  which  are  to  form  the  architecture  of 
the  future  from  the  beginning,  to  frame  their 
designs  together  from  the  outset,  and,  by  a 
sympathetic  cordial  adoption  of  each  other’s 
views,  to  contribute  each  his  part  to  a perfect 
whole.  I admit  frankly  that  all  architects  and 
all  engineers  cannot  work  well  together;  wo  are 
each  apt  to  be  obstinate  and  pig-headed  in  our 
own  way,  and  to  yield  little  or  ungraciously  to 
the  other.  But  that  is  also  the  difliculty  of 
common  life.  In  all  human  work  we  are  bound 
to  co-operate,  and  the  permanent  pain  of  human 
life  is  imperfect  half-hearted  co-operation  in  the 
duty  we  must  perfornn 

I propose  to  you,  as  the  way  to  initiate  this 
co-operation  for  the  future,  a close  union  of  the 
two  professions,  in  the  education  of  the  rising 


generation  of  young  architects  and  engineers,  so 
as  to  co-operate  intelligently  with  each  other  in 
the  works  of  both  professions.  We  ought  to 
know  something  of  each  other’s  professions,  we 
ought  to  know,  not  that  superficial  little  which 
might  make  us  fancy  we  should  meddle  each  in 
the  other’s  part  of  the  work  ; but  we  ought  to 
have  that  deeper  knowledge  which  teaclies  us 
that  we  know  nothing,  or,  at  least,  not  enough  to 
warrant  our  touching  the  other’s  work.  When 
we  both  know  that  much  of  what  the  other  has 
to  do,  we  shall  be  sure  to  let  it  alone.  Let,  there- 
fore, the  young  engineer  be  well  trained  in  archi- 
tecture, and  the  architect  well  trained  in  engineer- 
ing principles,  and  both  will  give  each  other  valued 
aid,  and  both  abstain  from  harmful  interference. 

I feel  it  my  agreeable  duty,  in  laying  before 
this  meeting  of  the  architects  of  England  a 
description  of  my  own  work  in  thegreat  building 
at  Vienna,  to  say  bow  much  benefit  the  whole  of 
that  building,  and  especially  my  portion  of  it,  owes 
to  your  profession.  You  all  remember  the  marvel- 
lous excellence  of  the  original  Exhibition  building 
in  Hyde-park,  and  you  all  have  recognised  the  dis- 
tinguished merit  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham. As  I am  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  these  two  buildings,  which  ai-e  the  first 
types  of  a new  nature  of  construction,  I will 
venture  to  say  that  some  of  the  ablest  me- 
chanical  engineers  of  our  time,  and  some  of  the 
ablest  members  of  your  Institute  of  Architects, 
combined  their  highest  efforts  to  give  excellence 
to  their  common  work,  that  the  two  professions 
co-operated  cordially  and  harmoniously,  and  that 
they  and  we  are  all  proud  of  the  results. 

In  like  manner  I have  to  say  for  my  own  iron 
building  at  Vienna,  that  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  design  I am  deeply  indebted  to 
members  of  your  profession  for  kindly  help  and 
cordial  co-operation.  When  I made  the  first 
sketches  of  the  Vienna  building,  the  designs 
were  all  drawn  for  me  by  Mr.  John  Grace,  the 
worthy  son  of  a father  who  had  long  before 
acted  a distinguished  part  in  beautifying  our  two 
first  palaces.  It  was  on  his  drawings  that  the 
design  of  my  dome  was  first  shown  at  Vienna. 
Wbero  these  drawings  of  his  do  not  correspond 
to  the  work  as  executed,  it  is  because  the  rest  of 
the  buildings  all  round  my  dome  were  decided 
to  be  of  a quite  different  style,  and  because,  as 
they  were  to  form  parts  of  one  great  whole,  it 
became  expedient  that  the  same  Vienna  archi- 
tects  who  designed  the  architecture  of  the  sur- 
rounding portions,  should  design  the  architecture 
of  that,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  as  a whole.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  Vienna  I 
received  as  genial  sympathy  and  as  cordial  co- 
operation in  tho  great  work  in  which  wo  wero 
engaged,  as  I have  always  received  in  any  matter 
of  joint  interest  from  members  Jof  this  Institute. 
The  architectural  features  and  decorations  of 
tho  tomb,  as  now  executed,  are  the  work  of 
M.  Hasenauei’,  who,  at  an  early  age,  has  earned 
high  distinction,  and  who  inherits  tho  traditions 
and  talent  of  your  profession  from  his  dis- 
tiuguished  father. 

GENERAL  DESCRirTIOX  OF  THE  CONIC  DOSIE  AT 
VIENNA. 

The  iron  dome  at  Vienna  is,  I believe,  the 
largest  vaulted  roof  in  tho  world.  I think  it 
covers  nine  times  the  ground  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s,  eight  times  the  area  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter’s,  and  seven  times  the  ai'ea  of  tho  dome  of 
St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople. 

The  dome  is  3G0  ft.  in  diameter,  and  1,080  ft. 
round.  It  stands  on  a ring  of  thirty  columns, 
3G  ft.  apart  all  I'onnd  tho  circumference.  Within 
this  ring  of  columns  there  is  no  support.  The 
upper  dome,  100  ft.  diameter,  admits  light  by  a 
series  of  windows,  40  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  wide, 
between  thirty  columns  which  carry  tho  upper 
dome.  I fancy  tho  English  architect  will  get 
the  beat  feeling  of  the  magnitude  of  this  interior 
by  going  into  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  looking  up 
to  the  inner  dome,  and  then  imagining  all  the 
columns  that  carry  the  roof  done  away,  and 
the  upper  dome  left  suspended  in  the  air,  but 
sustained  by  a lower  dome  resting  only  on  the 
outer  walls.  The  area  covered,  the  height,  and 
the  dimensions,  are  sufficiently  near  to  give  the 
true  impression  according  to  my  feelings,  and 
I hope,  therefore,  to  yours. 

Although  the  dome  is  carried  on  these  thirty 
columns  at  intervals  of  36  ft.  all  round;  and 
although  the  structure  of  the  whole  dome  con- 
forms  to  this  symmetric  division,  two  more 
columns  are  introduced  by  iutercolumniation  at 
the  two  entrances  to  the  grand  avenues,  making 
in  all  thirty-two  columns.  These  give  beauty 
and  do  not  destroy  symmetry. 


The  slope  of  the  cone  is  thirty  degrees.  The 
length  of  tho  slope  on  all  sides  is  200  ft.  The 
roof  is  formed  of  360  iron  plates,  tapering 
uniformly  upwards  from  the  circmnfcrenco  to 
the  apex  of  the  cone.  They  are  riveted  like 
the  plates  of  a ship,  each  row  of  plates  covers 
one  degree  of  the  circle,  each  bottom  plate  is 
one  yard  wide  between  the  lines  of  rivets,  and 
one  metro  wide  over  the  lap. 

The  thirty  columns  which  carry  the  cone  stand 
round  the  circle  at  12  degrees  apart,  except  at 
the  two  intercolumniationa.  They  are  36  ft. 
from  centre  to  centre ; each  carries  an  arch  and 
an  upper  gallery  all  round  the  inside.  These 
columns  arc  80  ft.  high. 

Tho  heights  of  the  whole  in  round  numbers 
are— columns,  80  ft.;  cones,  100ft.;  windows, 
40  ft. ; lantern  and  crown,  60  ft.  j say  280  ft. 
from  floor  to  crown,  besides  foundations  of  12  ft. 
to  20  ft. 

This  conic  dome  roof  has  no  visible  exteraal 
wall;  it  is  surrounded  by  a circular  ring  build, 
ing,  which  consists  of  the  great  central  nave  of 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  tho  main  building,  cairied 
circulavwise  round  the  cone,  and  forming,  so  to 
speak,  a circular  aisle,  or  series  of  side-chapels, 
all  round  about  it.  The  conic  roof,  therefore,  as 
seen  from  the  exterior,  crowns  the  large  low 
buildings  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  seems 
merely  to  grow  out  of  them,  and  to  group  them 
round  it,  into  one  whole,  of  which  it  is  the 
centre.  Tho  whole  outside  decoration  of  both 
was  meant  to  harmonise  them,  and  not  to  give 
predominance  to  part.  This  circular  ring,  nave, 
or  arcade  is  40  ft.  wide  by  SO  ft.  high,  carried  on 
a second  ring  of  outer  slender  columns,  and 
opening  ont  into  four  enclosed  courts,  or  gardens, 
by  large  semicircular  windows  and  many  dnors. 
This  arcade  extends  the  circle  of  the  central 
building  to  440  ft.  diameter.  It  has  the  great 
convenience  of  forming  a continuous  communica- 
tion throDgh  tho  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
tho  building  with  all  the  main  entrances,  with- 
out disturbing  the  central  area  of  the  great 
dome, — a quality  of  much  practical  convenience. 

I defer  to  a later  point  the  further  description 
of  tho  rest  of  the  building,  in  order  to  enter  at 
once  on  the  theory  and  mechanical  principles  of 
the  conic  domic  structure. 

MECHANICAL  I’RINCIPLES  OF  CONIC  DOME 
STRUCTURES. 

I think  I shall  bring  this  subjeot  most  clearly 
before  you  by  saying  at  once  that  I confine  my 
remarks  to  the  peculiar  principles  which  it 
seems  to  mo  should  govern  tho  proportions  and 
indicate  the  structure  of  very  large  buildings,  as 
distinguished  from  ordinary  small  ones. 

The  result  of  the  investigations  I have  been, 
occupied  in  making  on  this  question,  during 
some  thirty  years,  is  shortly  this — that  a certain 
conic  form  develops  the  strength  of  that  modem 
material  called  wrought  iron,  on  a large  scale  of 
structure,  so  as  to  attain  the  maximum  possible 
of  strength,  economy,  and  endurance. 

When  I have  satisfied  you  of  tho  soundness  of 
this  conclusion — first  by  theory,  secondly  by 
experience — I hope  that  tho  result  will  be  that 
yon  will  adopt  the  conic  dome,  as  one  of  those 
forms  out  of  which  you  will  develop  combina- 
tions and  proportions,  satisfying  to  tho  mind  of 
the  spectator,  sweet  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  useful, 
economical,  convenient,  and  durable. 

T/ie  Nadwre  of  the  Mate^'ial. — Tho  one  charac- 
teristic of  iron  for  permanent  and  powerful 
structures  is  that  which  is  the  criterion  of  good 
metal,  viz. — that  its  tensile  and  compressive 
powers  be  equal,  or  that  it  shonld  possess 
toughness  as  its  characteristic.  I have  seen  a 
select  piece  which  had  a tensile  force  100  tons 
on  the  square  inch,  which  would  snap  by  tho 
slightest  concussion.  Cast  iron  with  a tensile 
force  of  5 tons  only  may  resist  a crushing  force 
of  20  tons.  Materials  for  good  iron  construction 
may  have  as  their  measure  20  tons  tensile  and 
20  tons  compressile  force,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  in  a high  degree  tough.  That,  and  that 
only,  I call  good  building-iron.  When  I use  tho 
word  “ iron,”  I mean  that  I do  not  caro  if  its 
mercantile  namo  be  steel,  iron,  or  toughened 
casting.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  this  equality 
iu  power  to  bear  two  opposite  kinds  of  strain  that 
has  made  modem  wrought-iron  plate  so  rapidly 
displace  cast  iron  in  largo  structures.  Wheu  I 
want  a long  girder,  I find  that  the  top  breaks  by 
one  force,  the  bottom  by  the  other,  and  if  either 
is  weaker,  the  excess  of  strength  in  the  other  is 
no  good.  True,  an  ingenious  remedy  is  made  in 
cast  iron  by  making  the  tensile  side  of  the  beam 
fourfold  in  weight  and  size ; that,  however, 

1 means  also  fourfold  cost.  If,  therefore,  the 
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material  is  not  more  than  double  tbo  cost,  the 
advantage  of  casting  ceases,  and  muclcrn  wrought-  | 
iron  plate  becomes  better  and  cheaper.  Thotwo 
opposite  qualities  should,  therefore,  in  good 
bnilding-iron  be  equal. 

The  Modes  of  applying  the  Material. — With 
good,  well-balanced  material  as  wronght-iron, 
tbo  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  using  it 
becomes  more  clear  and  precise,  also  its  use 
becomes  certain  and  reliable ; and  we  can  now 
enter  upon  tbe  examination  of  the  forms  which 
best  unite  with  tho.se  qualities  of  iron  in 
producing  a high  result. 

What  I undertake,  then,  to  demonstrate  to 
you  is, — that  with  modern  iron  as  the  material 
of  construction,  the  conic  form  on  certain  pro- 
portions  makes  tho  cheapest,  strongest  roof,  on 
the  largest  possible  scale.  It  consists  of  tlie 
minimum  of  material  all  set  the  best  way. 

This  is  a large  proportion,  and  in  order  to 
prove  it,  I fear  I am  obliged,  like  a proposition 
of  Euclid,  to  go  a great  way  round  about  the  ques- 
tion, because,  before  I can  show  it  to  be  tho  best 
way,  I must  show  it  to  be  better  than  the  other 
ways  hitherto  called  the  best  ways.  That  I will 
do  as  quickly  as  I can,  by  taking  only  the  best 
known  ways. 

The  Common,  Tl'ays  of  applying  the  3Tatc)'ial. — 
I take  the  first  best  modern  way  known  to  us, 
tbo  iron  beam,  or  straight  girder,  top  and  bottom 
alike,  called  a rail,  a parallel  beam,  or  a bridge 
girder.  I take  a pair  of  high  walls,  and  I lay 
these  girders  across  from  wall  to  wall  (or  from 
wall  to  column,  and  from  column  to  wall),  and 
I get  a simplest  possible  roof,  perh.ipa  the 
strongest  of  its  kind. 

Now,  what  is  the  case  of  this  roof  as  regards 
strength  ? The  top  is  all  in  compression,  the 
bottom  is  all  in  tension  j one  is  in  danger  of 
being  crushed,  tbo  other  is  in  danger  of  being 
tom.  When  either  gives  way,  the  other’s 
strength  is  useless;  the  yielding  of  one  half 
leaves  the  other  half  worthless. 

This  beam  roof  consists,  then,  in  two  separate 
halves,  which  are  independent,  even  contrary  in 
their  action,  as  neither  helps  the  other.  But 
there  is  also  a third,  the  middle  web,  winch  may, 
in  a deep  beam,  bo'd  as  much  matter  as  one  of 
the  others.  This  beam  also  is  rendered  useless 
the  moment  the  top  or  bottom  has  given  way. 

Three  things,  then,  do  different  work,  in  which 
neither  can  help  the  other  with  spare  strength, 
to  supply  and  make  good  its  weakness;  one 
broken,  all  three  are  gone.  What,  then,  is  tho 
case  of  such  a beam  when  breaking,  that  only 
onc-half  of  its  strength  has  been  useful  ? But 
the  case  is  worse  than  this,  the  beam  is  at  least 
twelve  times  its  depth  in  length.  There  are  few 
uses  for  which  it  would  not  be  more.  Now,  what 
does  this  leverage  do  ? Does  it  help  the  beam 
to  carry  weight.  No  ! it  helps  tbe  weight  to 
break  the  beam. 

Lot  us  examine  the  action  of  weight  on  our 
beam.  Let  ns  take, "not  half,  but  tho  whole  as 
effectual  leverage  for  strength.  The  length  of 
lever  then  is  six  to  one  j in  other  worde,  the 
weight  on  the  beam  brings  a strain  on  the  top, 
tearing  the  iron  asunder  with  sixfold  its  natural 
force  per  square  inch  of  section.  The  strain 
brought  on  the  top  is  sixfold  that  amount,  also 
crushing  instead  of  tearing  it : neither  helps  the 
other,  nor  participates  in  its  strain.  What  tho 
third  part  or  central  web  does  is  really  to  help 
the  weight  to  tear  the  bottom  asunder,  and  to 
help  tho  weight  to  crash  the  top  at  the  same 
time.  The  middle  is  a mere  instrument  for 
setting  top  and  bottom  against  each  other;  it  is 
I'eally  tho  fulcrum  which  ruins  the  mechanism. 
Around  the  centre  acts  tho  leverage.  The 
resistance  of  the  top  tears  the  bottom;  tho 
resistance  of  the  bottom  crushes  the  top ; the 
middle  helps  each  to  ruin  both. 

A lever,  then,  consists  of  two  parts  set  against 
each  other  in  antagonistic  attitude  to  destroy 
each  other.  Whilst  neither  yields  all  is  stable. 
When  tho  weight,  the  leverage,  and  the  antago- 
nism united  force  one  to  give  in,  all  give  way. 
A lever  is  a combination  of  antagonisms.  Its 
power  of  doing  work  is  only  a surplus,  a balance, 
a mere  difference  of  opposites.  In  a strong 
combination  the  result  is  a large  vote  with  a 
feeble  majority.  This  same  waste  of  useful  force 
in  useless  antagonism  is  characteristic  of  another 
set  of  combinations  with  which  you  are  equally 
familiar, — I mean  the  whole  group  of  trussed 
roofs.  Ton  take  two  walls,  and  instead  of  laying 
from  one  to  another  the  straight  girder  I have 
mentioned,  you  lay  across  two  girders,  which  we 
may  call  rafters.  You  lay  them  sloping  opposite 
ways,  in  order  that  by  opposing  pressures  they 
may  balance  each  other.  They  do  balance ; and 


if  the  angle  is  high,  tho  harm  is  small.  As  yon 
modcrato  tho  height  or  pitch  of  the  roof  you 
' increase  rapidly  the  waste  strain.  You  soon 
make  it  manifold.  The  original  weight  and 
the  two  beams  meeting,  push  against  each  other 
with  high  destructive  power.  They  do  not  only 
push  against  eacli  other,  but  they  push  against 
tlie  walls  they  should  unite  and  support.  These 
walls  must  be  kept  from  falling  by  other  walls 
supporting  them,  which  yoxi  call  buttresses,  or 
more  waste.  To  spare  this  waste  you  take 
another, — you  take  a set  of  new  beams,  which 
you  call  tie-beams,  and  you  set  a pair  of  tie- 
beams,  joined  in  the  midst,  and  you  set  the  two 
tie-beams  to  undo  tbe  harm  wbicb  otborwise  the 
rafter-beams  would  do  to  the  walls.  You  waste 
double  material  to  stop  barm  of  your  own  choice. 
A roof-truss  is  only,  therefore,  another  form  of 
waste, — waste  aggravated  by  the  smallness  of 
the  slope  we  select, — waste  doubled  by  the  pre- 
cautions  we  invent  to  undo  it. 

First  Prmciple. — Unitij  loithout  A'riiagonism. — 
Lever  roof  and  trussed  roof  aro  mero  modifica- 
tions of  ingenious  waste,  in  the  ways  in  which 
they  have  been  generally  used.  The  question  I 
now  submit  is  this,  whether  this  double  waste 
may  not  bo  avoided  ? 

In  my  opinion  it  is  avoided  in  my  conical  roof. 
I think  [here  is  in  it  no  waste.  I think  every  atom 
of  iron  in  that  roof  does  its  own  work  only.  No 
particle  does  work  of  antagonism.  In  short,  it 
is  a congregation  of  atoms  working  together  for 
the  common  support,  without  counteraction,  dis- 
agreement,  or  waste  of  strength,  or  means,  or 
work. 

This  one  principle  of  perfect  unity  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  atoms  of  iron,  without  antagonism 
and  waste,  is  one  principle,  and  tho  first  peculi- 
arity of  tho  cone.  There  is  a second  peculiarity, 
which  I place  second,  because  it  only  grows  in 
importance  with  the  liirgenesB  of  the  scale  of 
the  structure.  When  a structure  is  small,  as  in 
a railway  bar,  a crossing  girder  bridge,  a 
bridge  of  moderate  span,  the  load  it  may  have 
to  carry  may  be  manifold  its  own  weight.  A 
bar  may  weigh  a hundredweight  and  carry  a ton ; 
a girder  may  weigh  a ton  and  carry  10  tons  ; a 
girder  may  weigh  50  tons  and  have  to  carrji 
100  tons. 

When,  therefore,  tho  scale  of  structure  is 
small,  its  own  weight  may  be  the  smallest 
element  in  its  work.  When  the  scale  of  structure 
is  large  its  overweight  becomes  very  rapidly  its 
own  heaviest  load,  aud  may  easily  become  its  own 
heaviest  cause  of  destruction. 

Second  Principle. — H'ise  Distribi^tion  of  Struc- 
tural Load.. — The  next  principle  to  which  I call 
attention  is,  therefore,  tho  wise  distribution  of 
the  load  of  the  structure,  and  especially  of  that 
heavy  load  of  its  own  material  on  the  large 
scale. 

This  principle  finds  its  happiest  illustration  in 
the  cone.  The  distribution  of  the  load  of  its 
own  structure  is  tho  best  possible.  The  cone  gives 
an  absolute  maximum  of  sustaining  power  when 
on  the  large  scale  this  principle  rules  the 
structure. 

As  an  example  of  tho  coutraiy  of  this  wise 
principle  of  distribution,  I tako  the  form  of 
structure  most  approved  in  modern  practice, 
and  sanctioned  by  modem  science,  nob  always 
wisely  applied.  I take  the  elliptic  or  parabolic 
form,  so  frequently  aud  udthin  certain  limits, 
rightly  applied.  In  this  form  the  depth  is  pro- 
portioned at  each  point  of  length  to  the  strain 
at  that  point.  This  strain  is  greatest  at  the 
centre  of  length,  and  least  at  tbe  ends.  This  is 
right  on  a small  scale  ; on  a large  it  commits  a 
grave  error.  Tho  error  is  this, — that  exactly  in 
tho  place  where  a load  produces  tbe  greatest 
amount  of  destructive  effect,  there  is  the  place 
chosen  to  place  the  largest  quantity  of  destructive 
load;  and  just  at  the  ends,  where  weight  would 
produce  the  smallest  amount  of  injury,  that  is 
chosen  as  the  point  where  the  least  destructive 
load  is  laid. 

On  the  small  scale,  where  the  weight  of  tbe 
structure  may  be  insignificant,  there  may  bo  an 
insignificant  amount  of  inconvenience  from  it, 
aud  we  may  afford  to  neglect,  though  not  ignore 
it.  When  the  scale  grows  colossal  the  danger 
becomes  formidable. 

The  distribution  of  the  load  in  the  cone  is  just 
tbe  contrary  of  this,  and  is  the  wisest  possible. 
We  are  entitled  to  remove  all  the  heavy  loads  off 
from  the  points  further  from  support,  and  to 
place  all  the  heaviest  weight  on  the  points 
nearest  the  vertical  support.  Thus  the  strain  on 
the  matter  is  a minimum  and  the  -weight  of  the 
material  is  a minimum,  and  that  minimum  is  in 
tbe  place  where  more  would  be  harmful,  and  the 
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maximiim  is  in  the  place  where  maximum  -weight 
does  miuimum  harm. 

The  second  prmciple  deserves  the  greatest  i 
attention,  because  tbe  benefit  it  confers  is  two- 
fold, and  because  it  is  tho  contrary  of  that 
most  frequently  taught,  sanctioned  by  science,  > 
aud  generally  acted  on.  It  was  -well  known  as  i 
the  Fish-bellied  Kail,  and  as  the  Bow  and  String  r 
Form,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  tbe  Para- 
bolic, or  Elliptical  Girder,  once  much  made  ia  i 
cast-iron,  and  still  largely  copied  in  wronghfc. 
iron.*  


THE  TKEASURE-TKOYE  OF  PKIA5I,  AT  c 
TKOY. 

The  Constantinople  • correspondent  of  tho 
Cologne  Gazette  writes  under  date  of  28th  1 
January  as  follows:— As  already  known,  tho  < 
governor  of  tbe  Dardanelles,  Nassif  Pasha,  has  . 
had  two  workmen  arrested  and  their  domiciles  > 
searched,  on  the  ground  that  they  had,  at  tho 
place  of  Dr.  Schlicraanu’s  discoveries,  likewise  ; 
found  valuable  objects,  and  wrongfully  appro-  ' 
priated  thorn  to  their  own  use.  This  suspicion, 
as  is  DOW  known,  was  well  founded.  Schlie-  ; 
maun  left  tbe  scene  of  excavation  with  hia  ; 
treasure  in  June  of  last  year.  Already  three  , 
mouths  before,  one  evening  in  March,  two  Greek  t 
workmen,  Staliooo  Panayoti,  from  Kalafatly, 
and  Lezeb  Costandi,  from  Jenischetir,  came,  at 
a depth  of  30  ft.  and  distant  20  ft.  from  an  old  - 
wall,  upon  a pot,  G in.  high  and  3 in.  in  diame-  ■ 
ter ; the  weight  of  which  led  to  the  conclusion,  ■ 
which  proved  correct,  that  it  contained  valuables. 

In  tbo  dead  of  night  the  find  was  moved,  divided,  ! 
and  safely  concealed.  At  the  domiciliary  > 
visit  lately  made,  Lezeb  Costandi’s  share  waa 
found  untouched ; Panayoti,  on  the  contrary,  who  ; 
was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  a dignitary  of  ;■ 
his  village,  had  deposited  the  greater  part  of  hia  ) 
treasure  with  bis  future  father-in-law,  and  tba  i 
latter  bad  gono  to  a goldsmith  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Renkoi  to  order  jewelry  for  the  bride  to  i 
bo  made,  and  to  have  it  melted  down  for  tbia 
purpose.  The  following  valuable  objects  were  i 
originally  contained  in  tho  pot : — A gold  plate,  f 
1 in.  thick  and  2 in.  square  (melted  down)  ; two  | 
gold  rings  (disappeared) ; two  pairs  of  gold  ear-  ^ 
pendants  (found  at  Costandi  s)  ; two  gold  [ 
brooches  (found  at  Costandi’s)  ; two^  gold  f 
bracelets  (found  at  Costandi’s)  ; a thin  gold-  \ 
Sat  head-band  (melted  down);  four  rosariea  f. 
of  gold  balls  as  large  as  hazel  nuts  (of  which  i 
Panayoti’s  two  have  disappeared) ; a largo  \ 
number  of  gold  rosariea,  with  beads  as  large  aa  s 
peas  (of  which  part  have  been  found  at  Cos. 
tandi’s,  part  melted  down)  ; a large  lump  of  j- 
gold,  which  bad  been  found  near  the  pot  covered  . 
with  coals,  &c.,  and  no  doubt  originating  from  r 
objects  wbicb  had  been  melted  during  a great;  [ 
fire  (found  at  Costandi’s)  ; a number  of  small  . 
chains  and  several  bars  of  gold  (!)  (likewise  pre-  i 
served  by  Costandi.)  There  is  no  doubt  tbat  we  | 
have,  in  this  instance,  before  us  real  antiquities.  = 
In  other  respects  the  Orient,  and  especially  | 
Conrtantinople,  offer  most  incredible  examples 
of  forgeries.  Amongst  others,  it  is  now  well 
knovvn°that  a Persian  governor  has  in  his  castle 
a manufactory  of  antique  stones  and  coins,  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  Arsacklto.  The  inscrip- 
tions, only  lately  discovered,  of  the  Homerides, 
of  whose  existence,  language,  and  writing,  hardly 
anything,  or  very  little,  is  known  as  yet,  are 
already  offered  for  sale  in  Arabia.  Even  in 
Constantinople,  where  the  propylma  of  the  Hagia, 
Sofia  are  being  pulled  down  aud  the  ground 
undermined,  the  workmen  offer  to  tbe  traveller 
antiquities  and  coins,  supposed  to  have  just  been 
found  in  the  ground,  which  have  been  manu- 
factured a few  weeks  ago  in  our  suburb,  Galata. 


THE  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  137G. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  in  addition 
to  the  gi-eat  temporary  building  for  the  intended 
Inteniational  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  a per- 
manent hall  was  to  be  erected,  wbicb,  during 
the  period  of  the  Exhibition,  would  constitute 
the  department  of  the  fine  arts.  We  now  learn 
from  the  Philadelphia  papers  that  the  design 
for  the  hall  has  been  completed  by  Messrs. 
Collins  & Audenreith,  architects,  of  Pbiladel- 
phia,  and  approved  by  tbe  authorities.  The  two  J 
departments,  technical  and  fine  art,  are  to  be 
connected  by  a broad  covered  way,  175  ft.  long. 

The  building  will  occupy  a commanding  site  on 
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a raised  terrace,  and  all  the  surroundings  are 
favourable  to  tlio  eiSective  treatment  of  the 
design.  Tho  ground  plan  is  cruciform,  the  arms 
of  the  cross  having  a width  of  123  ft.  Tho  length 
through  the  longer  arms,  the  ends  of  which  are 
semicircular,  is  120  ft.  j ©.Ktremo  depth  through 
the  shorter  arms,  the  ends  of  which  contain  the 
main  front  and  rear  entrances,  320  ft.  From 
tho  intersection  of  tho  arms  rises  a dome, 
having  an  exterior  diameter  at  its  base  of 
108  ft.  The  width  between  its  supporting 
columns  on  the  main  floor  is  87  ft.  Height 
above  the  floor  of  the  first  gallery,  55  ft. ; of  the 
second  gallery,  88  ft.  ;'to  the  balcony  of  the  lower 
lantern,  18-1  ft.  j to  tho  top  of  the  lantern  (in- 
side), 216  ft.  j to  the  balcony  of  the  upper  lan- 
tern, 230  ft.;  to  tho  top  of  the  surmounting 
figure,  278  ft.  Total  height  from  the  terrace, 
281  ft.  The  dome  is  flanked  by  four  similar 
engaged  towers,  two  on  each  side  of  tho  main 
approaches. 

Tho  clear  width  of  the  nave  is  58  ft. ; the 
average  height  above  the  floor,  70ft. ; clearheiglit 
at  tho  ridge  of  the  louvre,  9-1  ft. ; clear  width  of 
tho  aisles,  22-G  ft. ; average  height  of  the  aisles 
above  tho  floor,  49  ft. ; gallery  floor  above  tho 
first  floor,  23-4  {t. 

No  partition  will  separate  the  aisles  or  gal- 
leries from  the  central  nave,  free  passage  being 
allowed  between  tho  supporting  columns.  It  is 
proposed  to  use  stained  glass  for  tho  windows  in 
the  dome,  and  to  nso  the  central  rotunda  for  a 
general  resort  for  visitors,  and  not  for  exhibition 
space. 

Four  lai’go  stairways  lead  out  from  the  rotunda 
np  to  tho  galleries,  and  tho  towers  are  utilised 
for  additional  stairs  to  the  upper  portions  of  the 
structure.  The  basement  contains,  besides 
quarters  for  tho  janitoi-,  retiriug-rooms,  boilers 
for  heating,  and  supplies  for  the  building,  also 
ample  offices  for  tho  Park  police,  with  entrance 
from  the  outside,  as  it  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  become  one  of  tho  principal 
stations. 

The  Pohjtechnic  Bulletin  -says  tho  Grand 
Pavilion,  or  Main  Exhibition  Building,  consti- 
tutes the  Technical  Department.  This  will  have 
a length  of  2,075  ft.,  and  a width  at  tho  centre 
and  ends  of  1,000  ft.  Tho  length  of  tho  Agri- 
-cultural  Hall  will  bo  1,400  ft.,  and  of  the 
Machinery  Hall,  2.275  ft.  Tho  latter  is  located 
within  a very  short  distance  of  tho  Pennsylvania 
Hailroad-traoks.  A siding  will  bo  made  by 
which  heavy  castings  can  be  run  directly  iuto 
dhe  hall,  while  wagons  contaiuing  machinery 
■can  enter  the  department  ficm  the  street  with, 
out  traversing  the  Park  roads.  The  Grand 
Pavilion  has  similar  easy  moans  of  communica- 
tion  from  the  highway  and  tho  railroad. 

Tho  area  of  ground  in  the  Park  appropriated 
to  tho  purposes  of  tho  E.xhibition  is  450  acres. 
Of  theso  the  Grand  Pavilion  will  cover  30'5 
acres,  and  the  edifice  is  to  bo  constructed  with  a 
capacity  for  expansion,  so  that  it  may  be  made 
to  extend  over  44  acres.  Tho  Machinery  Hall 
will  occupy  9-5  acres,  and  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
4'5  acres. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIGHTING  OF  HYDE. 

The  Town  Council  of  Hyde,  having  received 
numerous  complaints  for  a long  time  of  the 
inefficient  lighting  of  the  street-lamps  of  Ryde, 
endeavoured  to  effect  a better  arrangement  with 
tho  gas  company  in  November  last,  for  making  a 
new  contract  with  the  company,  tho  old  one  ex- 
piring on  the  Ist  of  January  following;  and  having 
failed  to  do  so,  the  council  decided  to  allow  the 
contract  to  expire,  and  to  take  tho  supply  of  gas 
for  the  future  by  meter,  and  resolved  to  adopt 
a positive  meter  sytem,  nob  the  average  meter 
indication  system  adopted  in  other  places,  and 
wbioh  has  not  given  the  satisfaction  expected. 
The  council  having  been  advised  not  to  adopt 
wet  gas-meters,  and  tho  old  lamp-columns,  which 
belonged  to  tho  company,  not  being  suitable  or  of 
sufficient  size  for  tho  application  of  a meter  in 
the  base,  and  some  of  them  having  been  in  use 
for  very  many  years,  it  was  decided  that  the 
whole  of  tho  lamps  and  fittings  should  be 
entirely  new  and  upon  the  most  improved  prin- 
ciple, also  that  a meter  should  be  affixed  to  every 
lamp. 

The  gas  company  ai’e  now  only  required  to 
ST^pply  gas  to  the  lamps,  which  they  are  hound 
to  do  by  their  Act  of  Parliament,  at  5s.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  the  town  council  lighting  extin- 
guishiug,  painting,  and  repairing  the  lamps  and 
fittings. 

Mr.  G.  H,  Stayton,  C.E.,  tho  borough  surveyor, 
was  instructed  to  prepare  drawings  and  specifi- 


cations for  the  supply  of  220  lamps  and  meten?, 
fixed  complete,  and  tenders  were  received  on 
December  7tb,  for  the  necessary  works,  that 
of  Messrs.  Allen  & Co.,  of  Upper  Thamea-street, 
London,  being  accepted,  for  the  supply  of  lamp- 
columns,  scrolls,  and  lanterns ; and  one  from 
Messrs.  George  Glover&  Co.,  of  Ranelagh  Works, 
Pimlico,  for  the  supply  of  and  fitting  dry  gas- 
meters,  fittings,  &c.,  complete.  These  works 
have  been  completed,  at  a cost  of  about  1,415L, 
and  tho  workmanship  has  given  satisfaction. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  super, 
iutendence  of  Mr,  Stayton.  This  ai’rangement 
is  expected  to  save  betvveen_200l.  and  2501.  per 
annum. 


NEW  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES  AT 
WREXHAM. 

"Wrexh.vm,  in  Denbighshiro,  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  expanding  towns  in  North  Wales ; and 
within  the  last  few  years  building  has  been  going 
forward  at  sneh  a rate  of  progress  that  the 
population  has  more  than  doubled  itself.  Several 
public  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  large 
sums  have  been  expended  by  tho  corporation  in 
the  construction  of  new  streets,  and  in  the 
widening  and  improving  of  others.  In  addition 
to  other  works  undertaken  by  them,  the  corpo- 
ration have  just  decided  upon  tho  erection  of 
public  baths  and  wash-houses,  and,  having 
secured  a site  for  tho  same,  the  buildings  are 
immediately  to  be  proceeded  with.  They  have 
also  just  purchased  the  waterworks  which  have 
hitherto  belonged  to  a private  company.  Amongst 
the  now  publio  buildings  now  in  progress  in  the 
town  is  an  orphan  home,  the  foundation  stone  of 
which  was  laid  with  much  ceremony  a few 
months  ago.  The  architect  for  this  building  is 
Mr.  Lloyd  Williams,  of  Denbigh,  and  the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Samuel,  of  Wrexham. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINCIPLES  IN 
FARMING. 

At  tlio  monthly  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club 
held  in  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  London,  Major 
Lucas  in  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi  read  a paper 
“ On  tho  Commercial  Principle  as  applied  to 
Farming.”  Ho  said  that  the  main  points  for 
the  application  of  commercial  principles  were 
fixity  of  tenure  for  tenants  and  facility  in  the 
transfer  of  land.  How  soon  should  they  seo  an 
organised  body  of  sworn  land-brokers  transferring 
laud  in  a proper  register-oflice  as  now  done  in 
the  United  States  ? It  would  be  as  easy  and 
nearly  as  uncostly  as  a transfer  of  Consols  if 
there  were  a register  or  map  of  each  person’s 
ownership  and  its  conditions.  Landowners  had 
just  as  much  right  to  deal  with  their  property  as 
tho  holders  of  any  other  property,  and  ho  desired 
to  impress  upon  all  parties  who  desired  to  give 
an  increased  value,  and  an  increased  use  of  im- 
provements to  the  soil,  the  necessity  for  facility 
in  the  purchase  of  land.  Their  position  in 
regard  to  food  was  becoming,  and  might  become, 
more  critical.  They  depended  upon  foreign 
nations  for  one-half  tho  necessary  supplies,  and 
although  their  acres  did  not  increase  their 
children  were  steadily  increasing.  A war  with 
tho  powerful  nation  which  now  supplied  them 
might  lead  to  disastrous  consequences,  but  from 
the  produce  of  their  ow’n  farms  the  farmers 
knew  that  they  could  render  themselves  entirely 
independent  of  foreign  supplies,  Mr.  Mechi 
then  advocated  the  application  of  associated 
capital  to  agriculture,  or  the  borrowing  of  it  if 
necessary.  He  also  suggested  the  extension  of 
the  credit  system,  and  a bettei'  mode  of  book- 
keeping for  farmers. 

A discussion  took  place,  in  course  of  which 
Professor  Wrightson  said  he  cordially  agreed 
with  Mr.  Mechi’s  observations.  Ho  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  commercial  prin- 
ciple must  be  applied  to  agriculture.  Security 
of  tenure  was  the  one  tiling  wanted  for  the  prin- 
ciple to  bo  applied.  What  man  would  invest 
5,0001.  or  6,0001.  in  the  improvement  of  land 
when  in  the  event  of  his  death  his  widow  would 
lose  the  money,  or  in  that  of  his  failure  that  his 
interest  in  the  lease  would  form  no  part  of  his 
assets  ? He  also  thought  it  would  be  bettor  for 
the  landholder,  for  the  tenant,  and  for  the 
labourer,  if  transfers  of  land  were  made  easier. 
Tho  outside  public  were  claraonring  for  cheap 
food,  and  any  barring  of  these  improvements 
must  become  public  questions.  The  tenant 
I farmer  must  bo  placed  in  a proper  and  secure 
position,  and  the  country  looking  to  him  for  its 


supplies  of  food  would  prevent  his  opposing  any 
mechanical  and  chemical  improvements. 

_ Mr.  Treabewy  thought  there  would  be  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  transferring  land  as  suggested. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  was  at  a loss  to  know  how 
commercial  principles  could  bo  applied  to  agri- 
culture  except  so  far  as  industry,  energy,  and 
intelligence  might  be  applied  to  any  pursuit. 
There  would  always  be  this  difference  between 
trade  and  agriculture,  that  the  latter  was,  even 
after  tho  exercise  of  the  qualities  named,  depen- 
dent to  a great  extent  upon  tho  elements. 


THE  ROYAL  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR 
ARCHITECTURE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, it  was  announced  that  the  Council  had 
nominated  Pi-ofessor  Ruskiii  for  tho  Royal  Gold 
Medal  of  187-4,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
gf  neral  body  of  members,  and  to  Her  Majesty’s 
gracious  sanction. 


AN  ANCIENT  CITY. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Angcor,  discovered  last  year  in  Cambodia  by  the 
French  traveller,  the  late  Lieutenant  Gamier, 
has  boen  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society.  The  ruins  are 
of  extraordinary  magnificence,  both  in  point  of 
extent  and  of  architectural  splendour.  The  sides 
of  tho  principal  temple  measure  no  less  than 
two  miles  and  a quarter  in  circumference,  and 
the  remains  of  endless  roads,  buried  in  forests 
and  jungle,  contain  monument  afeer  monument, 
“ each,  if  possible,  more  astonishing  than  the 
preceding.”  The  architecture  and  sculpture  of 
this  forgotten  city  exhibit  a very  advanced 
knowledge  of  tho  arts,  and  tho  great  temple  is 
described  as  the  masterpiece  of  some  unknown 
Michelangelo.  Angcor  must  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  cities  on  the  globe,  and  yet  of  its 
history  no  account  remains.  Nothing  is  known 
of  its  past,  save  that  a Chinese  traveller  in  the 
year  1202  mentioned  its  splendour,  and  that  300 
years  later  it  was  referred  to  by  Ribodoneyra  as 
an  ancient  ruin. 


DEDICATION  OF  A NEW  MASONIC  HALL 
IN  BERWICK. 

The  edifice,  which  is  two-storied,  and  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  is  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Walkergate-lane,  and  has  an  ornamental 
exterior,  the  facade  and  north  side  especially 
being  sculptured.  The  doorway  has  small 
pillars  on  each  side,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
carved  arch,  on  the  keystone  of  which  is  a 
representation  of  tho  square  and  compass. 
Directly  above  is  an  imitation  of  a scroll,  with 
the  Latin  inscription,  “Andi,  Tide,  ’face.” 
There  is  also  a large  mullioned  window,  having 
two  principal  lights,  and  a circular  one  at  the 
top,  within  which  is  a design  of  a double  triangle. 
At  the  sides  of  the  windows  are  two  ornate 
pedestals,  fur  the  statues  of  the  patron  saints  of 
Freemasonry,  namely,  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
and  St.  David ; and  above  these  are  canopies, 
carved.  Over  the  window  is  a medallion,  with  a 
device  of  a triangle,  enclosing  an  imago  in  relief 
of  the  All-seeing  eye.  The  lower  ends  of  the 
gables  are  surmounted  by  carved  ornaments,  and 
a vane  with  the  four  cai-dinal  points  is  placed 
upon  the  finial  at  the  upper  front  extremity. 
On  the  north  side  there  is  a large  central  mul- 
lioncd  window,  with  three  lights  and  a cinquefoil 
top.  At  each  side  there  are  two  small  pillars, 
with  capitals,  as  supports  of  a small  gable,  above 
which  is  a finial,  with  tho  device  of  a globe  on 
its  top.  Over  the  under  window  is  a design  of  a 
Freemason’s  mallet.  The  other  windows  aro 
either  of  one  or  two  lights.  On  this,  as  well  as 
on  the  south  side,  there  is  a moulding  running 
along  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  building, 
with  carved  work  at  each  end.  The  internal 
arrangements  are  satisfactory. 

On  tho  left  side  of  the  entrance  there  is  a 
cloak-room,  and  a wide  corridor  leads  to  a 
spacious  banqiieting-hall,  where-  it  is  expected 
that  a hundred  brethren  will  he  accommodated. 
Two  gaseliers  of  a star-shaped  design  are 
suspended  from  two  paterm  in  the  ceiling, 
which  is  adorned  with  a cornice.  Behind  is 
the  kitchen,  fitted  up  with  all  the  necessary 
appliances  for  cooking.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
corridor  a winding  staircase  with  an  orna- 
mental balustrade,  leads  first  to  an  ante.room, 
and  then  into  the  gi-and  hall,  which  is  decorated 
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more  than  any  other  part  of  the  interior.  The 
roof  is  vaulted  and  supported  by  rafters,  under- 
neath which  are  corbels,  these  being  repre- 
sentations of  angels.  At  the  east  end  is  a dais. 
The  comice,  which  is  of  wood,  is  adorned  with 
geometrical  designs  forming  ventilators  j pictures 
are  also  to  be  hung  against  the  west  wall.  The 
upper  ball  is  lighted  with  a sun-burner.  The 
design  is  masonic,  having  the  square  and  com- 
passes, and  All-seeing  eye,  encircled  by  acorona. 
There  are  six  triangular  lights,  from  which  are 
suspended  the  six  principal  jewels  of  the  craft, — 
that  of  the  master,  past  master,  treasurer,  secre- 
tary, senior  warden,  and  junior  warden.  The 
total  number  of  gas  jets  is  120,  over  which  is  a 
reflector  of  silvered  glass.  The  sun-burner  is 
the  design  and  work,  as  well  as  the  gift,  of 
Brother  Geo.  il.  Lamb.  The  whole  of  the  wood, 
which  is  pitch-pine,  is  to  be  varnished.  The 
furniture  is  masonic  in  design. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Gray,  Berwick  j 
and  the  contractors  were  M.  Gray  & Sons,  Ber. 
wick,  for  the  masonry ; J.  Weatherson,  for  the 
plastering;  Brigham  i Co.,  Berwick,  for  the 
iron  railing  round  the  structure;  T.  Bickerton, 
Ayton,  for  the  joinery;  and  J.  Archbold,  Ber- 
wick, for  the  plumbing. 


STEER’S  PATENT  GRATE. 

Ip  a doctor  cure  you  it  is  only  fair  to  say  so. 
We  had  a fireplace  that  troubled  us,  the  smoke 
coming  into  the  room,  and  damaging  everything, 
and  Jby  introducing  one  of  the  grates  patented 
by  Messrs.  Steer  & Co.,  of  Upper  Thames-street, 
this  has  been  remedied.  We  mention  the  fact 
for  the  benefit  of  others  similarly  annoyed. 
The  patentees  say, — “ The  object  of  this  grate 
is  to  economise  fuel  and  utilise  beat ; to  obtain 
this,  the  grate  is  made  to  project  from  4 in. 
to  6 in.  before  the  chimney  jamb,  with  side 
flues.  The  smoke  and  heat  first  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  grate,  and  then  descend  the  side 
flues,  and  pass  away  at  the  back  in  the  usual 
way.  The  whole  front  of  the  grate  is  a heat- 
ing  surface,  and  a saving  of  60  or  70  per  cent, 
is  obtained.” 

In  the  particular  case  to  which  we  are 
alluding,  we  have  not  found  the  saving  so  great 
as  is  hero  stated,  but  there  is  a saving,  say  from 
30  to  40  per  cent. : we  used  to  burn  three 
scuttlefula  of  coal  a day,  and  now  only  burn 
two. 

In  some  of  the  grates  made  under  this  patent 
a hot-air  chamber  is  formed,  so  that  fresh  warm- 
air  may  be  brought  into  the  apartment  from 
without.  The  difiiculty  in  this  arrangement, — 
a difiiculty  not  peculiar  to  this  stove, — is  that  of 
cleansing  the  air  so  introduced.  When  this  is 
overcome  a great  thing  will  have  been  achieved. 

We  certainly  think  Steer’s  stove  a very  good 
invention. 


ACCIDENTS. 

The  Fall  oj  a Building  at  Bury. — The  cause  of 
the  accident  is  said  to  have  been  the  giving  way 
of  the  centre  beam,  which  ran  from  one  side  of 
the  building  to  the  other.  On  examination,  the 
wood  was  found  to  present  no  appearance  of  rot- 
tenness,  and  was  evidently  broken  by  the  weight 
on  it,  or  with  the  vibration  from  the  stamping 
of  feet,  and  there  being  no  pillar  to  support 
it  in  the  centre.  No  blame,  so  far  as  wo  can 
learn,  is  attached  to  any  one  concerned,  as  it 
was  never  intended  that  such  a meeting  should 
be  held  in  the  room.  An  inquest  is  in  progress. 

Destructive  Fire  at  Leith. — A fire  of  an  exteu- 
sive  character,  and  entailing  serious  loss  of 
property,  has  occuired  at  Messrs.  J.  Mitchell  & 
Co.’s  saw  and  moulding  mills,  Springfield,  Leith 
Walk.  Tho  mills,  when  in  full  work,  as  they 
have  been  for  some  years  past,  afiorded  employ- 
ment to  between  sixty  and  seventy  men,  and 
were  fitted  up  with  machinery.  In  little  more 
than  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the 
fire  the  range  of  shedding  and  mills  had  been 
entirely  gutted,  although  for  two  or  three  hours 
afterwards  tho  flames  continued  to  burn  in 
various  parts  of  the  ruined  building.  A large 
quantity  of  wood  was  got  out  of  harm’s  way. 
The  origin  of  tho  firo  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  as  tho  flames  were  first  observed  to  proceed 
from  tho  boiler-house,  it  is  supposed  that  some 
smouldering  embers  must  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  accident.  As  has  been  stated,  the  value 
of  the  entire  property  is  estimated  at  9,000h, 
but  only  3,0001.  of  this  were  insured.  The  logs 
of  timber  which  were  lying  in  the  open  yard  were 


all  saved.  While  a man  named  James  Petrie 
was  doing  his  best  to  render  assistance,  he  fell 
from  tho  roof  of  tho  burning  building,  and  had 
his  left  leg  fractured. 

Chatham  Dockyard. — An  alarming  accident 
occurred  at  Chatham  Dockyard  on  Wednesday 
morning.  About  twelve  o’clock  the  whole  of 
the  massive  machinery  in  tho  metal  mills  was 
in  full  swing,  when  suddenly  with  a tremendous 
crash  the  monster  fly-wheel  of  the  engine  broke. 
The  wheel  was  of  cast  iron,  and  weighed  nearly 
35  tons.  The  pieces,  from  the  great  speed  at 
which  the  wheel  was  revolving,  were  thrown  in 
all  directions,  some  of  the  fragments  weighing 
as  much  as  fiv'e  and  six  tons, — one  piece  that 
weight  being  thrown  a distance  of  nearly  30  ft., 
falling  close  by  one  of  the  workmen.  Ono 
result  of  the  accident  will  be  that  nearly  all  the 
work  in  this  department  will  bo  stopped  for  four 
or  five  months. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

TFti'bec/j. — Tho  joiners  and  carpenters  in  this 
town  gave  notice  to  their  employers  that  on 
and  after  Monday  (the  9th  instant)  they  should 
expect  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  hour, 
and  to  work  5G^  hours  per  week.  If  their 
request  should  nob  be  granted,  they  said  they 
would  leave  their  work.  Tho  masters,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-one,  met  in  the  Corn  Exchange 
on  Monday,  when  Mr.  Girling  presided.  The 
demands  of  the  men  were  fully  discussed,  and  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  no  increase  should 
be  made  in  the  rate  of  wages,  they  being  as  high 
as  the  district  can  afibrd  to  give,  but  that  the 
reduction  of  time  should  be  agreed  to. 

Bedford. — The  journeymen  painters  have  met 
at  the  Working  Men’s  Institute  to  discuss  tho 
advisability  of  asking  for  an  increase  of  wages 
and  a redaction  of  hours.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
conference  should  be  held  with  their  employers 
on  the  following  Friday  evening ; that  an  increase 
of  Id.  per  hour  be  asked,  and  also  a reduction  of 
the  number  of  hours  from  5S  to  56  per  week. 
The  wages  paid  at  present  vary  from  about  20s. 
to  28s.  according  to  skill.  It  is  in  contemplation 
to  form  a branch  of  the  Painters’  Union. — 
Bedford  Times, 

Alloa. — Theoperative  masons  of  Alloa, upwards 
of  100  in  number,  have  come  out  on  strike  because 
the  masters  insisted  on  paying  the  wages  fort- 
nightly,  with  a ” lie  day,”  instead  of  weekly. 

The  Strikes  in  America. — The  New  York  corre- 
spondenb  of  the  Standard  writes  : — 

" Strikes  continue  epidemic,  not  only  in  tlie  United 
States,  but  in  the  "Weat  Indies.  From  Harsuunh  we  hare 
advices  of  the  21at,  which  represent  tho  labour  strike  as 
still  prevailing  there,  and  that  sailors  on  coasting  vessels 
have  combined  to  prevent  the  stevedores  from  working. 
Nearer  home, — here  in  the  United  States, — we  have  pre- 
monitions of  trouble;  this  both  in  Pennsylvania  ainoug 
the  miners,  and  m Louisiana,  as  related  last  week,  among 

the  negroes Trouble  of  a serious  nature  is 

feared.  The  National  Miners’  Union  is  rapidly  com- 
pieting  its  organisations,  and  meetings  are  held  weekly. 
The  union  guarantees  each  member  in  good  standing  a 
sum  suilicient  to  keep  himself  and  family  from  want 
' during  the  strike,  and  its  treasury  is  said  to  be  very  strong. 
The  Potlsville  (Pa.)  Daily  Standard  of  the  ISth  says 
‘ There  is  uo  longer  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
general  suspension  of  mining  operations  iu  this  region, 
and  unless  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  recedes  from  tho  firm  stand  it  has  t.sken,  the 
eesaatiou  of  labour  will  be  protracted,  and  costly  alike  to 
this  community  and  to  the  operators  and  miners.’  ” 


TICKHILL  CASTLE. 

Tickiiill  is  a place  of  high  antiquity,  and  both 
before  and  for  some  centuries  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  its  importance  as  a strong  place  and  the 
head  of  an  extensive  lordship  was  very  consider, 
able.  Mr.  Hunter,  the  accurate  and  accomplished 
historian  of  the  district,  suggests  “The-Wick- 
hill,”  in  allusion  to  the  village  mount,  as  a 
probable  etymology  for  the  name,  and  cites 
” Thunder-cHfie,”  or  ”Th’  Under  Cliff,”  as  an 
analogous. case.  It  seems  that  near  Sheffield 
Castle  was  as  mall  green  called  “ The  Wick-er,” 
and  “ Tickon-hall,”  near  Bewdley,  was  the  seat 
of  an  early  fortress. 

Tickhill,  however,  though  obviously  an  early 
name,  is  not  recorded  in  Domesday,  bat  is 
thought  to  ho  included  iu  Dadsley,  a name  still 
e.xtant  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  In 
“Dadesleia,  Stantone,  and  Helgtcli,”  Elsi  and 
Siward  hold  eight  carucates, — Roger  do  Buisli 
held  seven  in  demesne';  there  were  also  thirty, 
one  burgesses,  a class  whoso  presence  has  been 
held  to  indicate  a burgh  or  castle.  Roger  de 
Buisli  was  tenant  in  chief  of  these  and  other 
manors,  comprising  the  honour  of  Tickhill,  a 
division  certainly  based  upon  an  earlier  fee,  of 


which  Tickhill  was  the  chief  seat.  The  Norman 
Honour  numbered  sixty-five  and  three-quarters 
knight  fees,  and  extended  from  Yorkshire  into 
the  shires  of  Derbj',  Lincoln,  Notts,  and  Leicester, 
including  one  manor  in  Devon.  Tickhill,  which 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  called  Blythe, 
which,  however,  was  also  the  name  of  a place  in 
the  adjacent  part  of  Lincolnshire,  was  the  chief 
seat  of  tho  powerful  house  of  De  Buisli  during 
their  somewhat  brief  career. 

Roger  de  Buisli  received  Tickhill  from  the 
Conqueror,  who  erected  it  into  an  honour  in  his 
favour.  Roger  had  a choice  in  his  wide  York- 
shire domains  of  three  ancient  Engl’sh  seats, 
Laughton  - en  - le  - Morthen,  Mexborongh,  and 
Tickhill.  He  selected  Tickhill ; and  the  two 
other  sites  retain  tlieii*  English  earthworks,  un- 
altered by  Norman  masonrj',  and  changed  only  by 
time.  Laughton  seems  to  have  been  originally 
superior  even  to  Tickhill,  probably  as  the  resi. 
dence  of  Earl  Edwin,  being  named  in  the  Domes- 
day Survey.  Roger  himself  probably  fortified  i 
Tickhill  with  masonry,  the  gatehouse  and  mucli 
of  the  wall  being  probably  his  work.  The  founda-  i 
tiona  of  the  shell-keep  look  rather  later,  but  may 
also  be  of  this  date.  Ho  was  also  the  founder  of  i 
Blythe  Priory,  in  1088.  Ho  died  1093,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Robert,  who  died  childless 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Tho  descent  of  Tickhill  now  becomes  obscure. 
Roger  had  a brother  Ernald,  who  held  six  fees 
under  Tickhill  ; and  a sister,  Beatrix,  from  whom 
descended  the  Earls  of  Eu.  On  Robert’s  death, 
however,  Tickhill  was  claimed  by  Robert  de  | 
Belesme  as  the  next  heir;  and,  as  ho  was  I 
powerful,  and  supported  his  claim  by  payment  i 
of  a heavy  fine,  or  bribe,  he  succeeded.  On  his  ; 
death,  however,  King  Henry  stepped  in,  and  took  | 
possession.  The  castle  remained  for  some  time,  | 
%vith  some  brief  intervals,  in  the  Crown.  William  ; 
Fitz-Godric  held  it  in  1142,  and  Stephen,  Earl  of 
Eu,  for  a time.  Ralph,  Earl  of  Chester,  had  it  i 
in  1151-3,  and  Lacy  of  Pontefract.  Henry  IL, 
however,  seems  to  have  settled  it  upon  Eleanor,  I 
his  queen,  who  founded  the  “Chapel  of  St.  I 
Nicholas  withiu  the  walls.”  ; 

It  descended  to  Richard  I.,  and  in  his  absence 
was  seized  by  Prince  John,  and  besieged  for 
Richard  by  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham.  When 
John  inherited  it  as  king,  he  annexed  his 
mother’s  chapel  to  the  chapter  of  Rouen.  John 
was  frequently  at  Tickhill,  which  is  remarkable, 
as  there  was  no  park  or  chase  annexed  to  it. 
He  was  here  six  times  between  1200  and  1216 
for  at  least  eleven  days.  Early  in  John’s  reign, 
however,  the  Earl  of  Eu,  being  powerful,  claimed 
Tickhill  as  the  husband  of  Alice,  heii-ess  of  Henry 
Earl  of  Eu,  and  representative  of  Beatrix,  sister 
of  Roger  de  Buisli.  Ralph  de  Issoudon,  or  da 
Lusignan,  her  husband,  and  earl  in  her  right,  in 
1197,  seems  to  liavo  been  son  of  Geoffrey  da 
Lusignan,  who  was  to  marry  a daughter  of  King 
John,  in  consequence  of  which  the  king  agreed 
to  restore  Tickhill  to  Ralph  and  his  wife,  and. 
John  de  Bassingbourn  was  ordered  to  give  pos- 
session, which  was  supplemented  by  an  order  to 
the  same  effect,  1 Henry  III. 

Mean  time  another  claimant  appeared,  in  the 
person  of  Idonea,  representative  of  Ernald, 
Roger  de  Buisli’s  brother,  and  who  had  married 
Robert  de  'Yipont,  a baron  much  employed  by 
John,  and  not  unfrequently  in  connexion  with 
Tickhill.  Thus  iu  120 1 he  was  concerned  in 
certain  repairs  at  the  castle,  as  also  in  1206, 
which  included  a barn  and  stables.  In  1207  he 
was  to  be  paid  for  these  repairs,  and  he  was 
also  employed  upon  the  king’s  castles  of  Notting- 
ham, Bolsover,  the  Peak,  and  Scarborough.  In 
1208  five  dolia  of  red  wine,  such  as  would  keep, 
were  to  be  sent  to  him  at  Tickhill,  for  the  king, 
Idonea,  Vipout’s  wife,  held  by  descent  six  fees 
in  Tickhill,  and  now  claimed  the  rest  against 
Countess  Alice,  Gth  Henry  III.  Alice  had  the 
beat  of  it ; but  in  9th  Henry  III.  she  went 
abroad,  probably  to  her  Norman  estates,  and  in 
consequence  Tickhill  seems  to  have  lapsed  to  the 
Crown. 

Henry  III.,  when  king,  granted  it  to  Prince 
Edward,  who  in  1251',  settled  it  upon  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  but  in  1259-60,  Edward  de  Lacy,  con- 
stable of  Chester,  used  the  phrase  “ Baronia  mea 
de  Tikehull,”  as  though  absolute  lord.  Prince 
Edward,  however,  granted  it  to  his  cousin 
Henry,  son  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  in 
1263. 

In  1296,  John,  Earl  of  Eu,  revived  the  family 
claim.  Ho  was  grandson  of  Alphonso  (son  of 
John,  king  of  Jerusalem),  by  a daughter  of 
Countess  Alice.  His  claim  was  speedily  set 
aside,  he  being  an  alien.  This  was  tho  last 
assertion  of  tho  right,  but  a century  later  it  was 
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remembered,  -when  Henry  V.  created  William 
Bourcbier  Earl  of  Eu  and  Lord  Botirchier  of 
Tiekhill,  titles  only,  not  connected  -with  the 
property,  which  remained  in  the  Crown. 

In  February,  1322,  the  castle  was  besieged 
for  three  weeks  by  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  and 
tljis  siege  is  one  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him  on  his  trial : — " Et  misit  homines  suoa  . . . . 
adobsidendnmeastrum  domini  Kegia  de  Tiklmll; 
et  queedam  ingenia,  ad  projioiendum  petras 
grossaa  super  castrnm  prmdictum,  et  homines  in 
eodom  castro  ex  parte  domini  Regis  esistentes; 
qui  quidem  jiroditores  castrum  illud,  per  tres 
septiraanus  continue  insultando  et  debellando, 
obsederunt,  et  quoadem  homines  Regis  ibidem 
interfecerunt.”  The  castle  was  defended  gal- 
lantly by  Sir  William  de  Anne,  and  relieved  by 
the  king  in  person.  Tiekhill  was  again  settled 
upon  a queen,  in  the  person  of  Philippa,  who 

• died  in  13G9.  In  1362,  Edward  exchanged 
Tiekhill  with  John  of  Gaunt,  against  the  honour 
of  Richmond,  and  it  descended  with  the  other 
estates  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  the  Parlia- ! 
raentary  struggle  it  was  held  for  the  king,  but 
surrendered  after  Marston  Moor,  and  was 
dismantled.  When  thus  held,  it  was  defended 
in  advance  by  the  moat  and  by  the  palisades 
on  the  counterscarp.  The  foundation  of  the 

• chapel  was  dissolved,  1 Edward  YI.  The 
castle  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

TickJiill  Castle  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
, pre-Norman  or  English  earthwork,  composed  of 
mound,  fosse,  and  lower  ward,  converted  into 
a Norman  castle.  It  exemplifies  exactly  the 
manner  in  which  the  Norman  engineers  treated 
earthworks  of  this  description,  and  how  such 
works  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  two  great  types  of  a 
Norman  castle,  that  with  the  shell-keep.  Tiekhill 
is  Laughton  on  a larger  scale,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  ditch  of  the  mound  is  not  carried 
wholly  round  it,  but  is  wanting  towards  the 
attached  area.  Either  it  was  never  formed,  or, 
what  is  not  improbable,  was  filled  up  when  the 
Norman  works  were  constructed,  or,  as  at  Cardiff, 
at  a much  later  period.  Something  analogous 
to  this  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  Kenilwortli. 

In  the  original  construction  of  this  fortress 
advantage  was  taken  of  a knoll  of  soft  sand- 
stone rock  to  form  the  base  of  the  mound.  This 
was  scarped,  and  the  ditch  dug,  and  the  material 
employed  in  forming  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
mound.  A modem  cave  in  the  side  shows  this 
natural  base.  The  castle  is  composed  of  the 
mound,  and  a court  or  w’ard  appended  to  its 
western  side,  the  whole  included  within  a ditch. 
The  mound  is  conical,  about  60  fc.  diameter  at 
its  table-top,  and  about  CO  ft.  high,  above  the 
ward.  The  ward  is  a rounded  and  more  or  less 
circular  area,  save  where  it  touches  the  mound, 
and  includes  about  one  quai-ter  of  its  circum. 
ference.  The  exterior  ditch  follows  the  figure 
of  this  ward,  and  of  the  uncovered  three-quarters 
of  the  mouud  : hence  in  plan  it  resembles  some- 
what a figure  of  8,  and  it  is  this  notch  in  the 
outline  that  makes  it  probable  that  the  monnd 
ditch  was  once  complete,  and  the  two  parts  of 
the  fortress  were,  as  at  Barwick,  distinct.  The 
domestic  buildings  stood  in  the  lower  ward,  on 
its  western  edge,  opposite  to  the  mound  upon 
which  was  the  keep.  The  gatehouse  stands  on 
the  southern  edge  of  the  ward,  between  the 
domestic  buildings  and  the  keep.  The  curtain 
is  broken  down  to  the  east,  but  elsewhere 
tolerably  perfect.  The  ditch  is  filled  up  on  the 
same  side,  and  its  place  occupied  as  a kitchen, 
garden  and  by  stables. 

Upon  the  summit  of  the  mound  are  seen  the 
foundations  of  the  keep,  a decagon,  the  sides  of 
which  average  16  ft.  11  in.,  of  which  each  angle 
was  covered  by  a flat  pilaster  of  4 ft.  broad,  and 
very  slight  projection.  The  door  seems  to  have 
been  towards  the  south-west,  of  4 ft.  6 in. 
opening.  It  lay  between  two  sides  of  the 
exceptional  length  of  20  ft.  The  wall  seems 
to  have  been,  at  the  top  of  the  plinth,  10  ft. 
thick.  The  shell  was  apparently  faced  with 
ashlar.  The  whole  building  has  been  taken 
down  with  some  care  to  the  top  of  the  plinth,  a 
mere  plain  chamfer,  formerly  about  6 in.  above 
the  ground,  and  now  covered  to  its  level.  Thus 
the  actual  dimensions  of  the  plan  are  preserved, 
and  the  position  and  breadth  of  the  entrance. 
It  is  said  there  is  a well  within  the  area,  a few 
feet  inside  the  place  of  the  door.  If  so,  it  is  at 
present  effectually  concealed. 

The  keep  at  this  time  is  ascended  by  seventy, 
five  stone  steps  in  a straight  line  on  the  western 
face.  Possibly  this  was  the  original  approach. 
If  so,  the  path  from  the  head  of  the  stair  must 
liave  passed  for  20  ft.  round  the  outside  of  the 
keep.  The  steps  terminate  below  under  the  ! 
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shelter  of  the  curtain.  The  two  ends  of  the 
curtain  ascend  the  mound  about  two-thirds  of 
its  height.  Probably  they  were  continued  to  the 
summit,  but  no  foundations  are  now  seen  at  the 
keep  level,  and  the  plinth  of  the  keep  shows 
there  was  no  bond.  The  curtains  which  thus 
ascended  these  mounds  rarely  were  bonded  into 
the  keep,  and  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  risen  to 
its  full  height.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
have  only  risen  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
mound  or  those  of  the  keep,  the  parapet  pro- 
bably  being  continued  so  as  to  stop  the  passage 
round  its  base.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  at  Tunbridge,  Berkhampstead,  and  Tam- 
worth.  At  Hawarden  the  curtain  abuts 
against  the  keep  about  10  ft.  high,  but  with  no 
original  bond,  and  with  a doorway  in  it  opening 
outside  the  base  of  the  keep.  The  curtain  which 
enclosed  the  lower  ward  is  liere  from  10  ft.  to 
13  ft.  thick,  and  20ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  with  a plinth 
at  its  interior  base.  It  rises  out  of  a bank  which 
forms  a ramp  or  terrace  15  ft.  broad,  on  both 
outer  and  inner  sides.  Inside,  this  ramp  is 
about  8 ft.  above  the  court-level.  Outside,  it 
forms  a walk  all  round  the  fortress,  being 
carried  by  a bridge  over  the  gateway,  and  in  a 
step  or  notch  round  the  slope  of  the  mound.  The 
curtainis  entire  from  the  mound  to  the  dwelling- 
house,  about  210  ft.,  along  the  north  front,  but 
to  the  west  it  is  concealed  by  the  house  which 
represents  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  castle. 
It  also  remains  from  the  house  to  the  gatehouse, 
and  about  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  beyond  it  along  the 
south  front.  Towards  the  south-east  about 
300_  ft.  are  gone,  but  the  last  73  ft.,  where  it 
again  ascends  the  mound,  are  tolerably  perfect. 

Where  the  outer  wall  skirts  the  mound,  it  has 
on  its  upper  side  a revetment  wall,  6 ft.  high, 
and  which  may  Lave  been  higher,  and  crested 
with  a parapet  to  defend  this  front. 

The  exterior  ditch  is  broad  and  deep,  and  in 
part  contains  water.  Formerly  it  was  fed  from 
an  adjacent  stream,  which  flowed  all  round  it. 
Beyond  the  ditch  was  a bank  of  earth,  of  which 
traces  and  portions  remain,  especially  towards 
tbe  noi'th.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  there 
was  a second  ditch,  owing  to  the  encroachments 
of  roads  and  buildings. 

The  gatehouse  deserves  special  notice,  as  an 
original  aud  early  Norman  structure.  It  is 
36  ft.  square,  with  walls  7 ft.  6 in.  thick,  and 
has  a round-headed  gateway  at  each  end,  of 
12  ft.  opening,  with  a plain  rebate  for  doors,  but 
no  portcullis  or  chamfer.  The  inner  space  was 
covered  with  timber,  and  there  was  an  upper 
story.^  This  may  have  been  partially  rebuilt ; it 
contains  in  the  wall  over  the  inner  door  a large 
Tudor  ivindow,  probably  an  insertion. 

There  is  no  staircase.  The  stnicture  much  re- 
sembles Porchester  before  tbe  alterations.  It 
is  placed  upon  the  curtain,  with  a bold  exterior, 
and  still  bolder  interior  projection.  The  outer 
front  of  the  first  floor  is  ornamented  with  four 
stiff  rude  pediments,  each  a right-angled  triangle, 
with  a rude  figure  at  tbe  apex  of  each,  and  in 
the  hollow  angle  or  gutter,  joining  each  pair. 
The  tympana  are  filled  with  square  blocks,  each 
carved  with  an  undeveloped  dog-tooth  orna- 
ment.  A plain  string  marks  the  division  of  the 
, two  stages,  and  so  far  all  is  Norman. 

But  although  the  upper  part  is  unaltered,  the 
lower  part  has  been  marked  by  a Decorated 
gateway  with  portcullis  groove  and  pointed  arch, 
while  in  front  of  and  flanking  this  arch  two  walls, 
6 ft.  thick,  project  15  ft.,  and  contained  between 
them  the  drawbridge.  Above  and  upon  these, 
concealing  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  of  entrance, 
is  a low  flat  bridge,  which  carries  the  e.tterior 
walk,  or  cheniin  de  ronde,  over  the  entrance,  and 
from  which  the  grate  was  worked.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  bridge,  and  its  Decorated  connexions, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  chemin  de 
wnde  was  a mere  modern  pleasure-walk,  whereas 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  a part  of  the  defence,  awork 
covering  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  no  doubt 
strongly  palisaded.  There  is  no  trace  of  a 
parapet. 

The  gatehouse  seems  Early  Norman,  probably 
with  most  of  the  curtain  the  work  of  Ro<yer  de 
Buisli  before  1089.  The  keep  looks  later, "bat  it 
must  have  been  part  of  the  original  design,  and 
possibly  the  works  begun  by  Roger  were  com- 
pleted by  bis  son.  In  the  Decoi*ated  period 
there  were  probably  considerable  additions. 
Probably  when  the  gatehouse  wa3inasked,and  the 

bridge  thrown  over  it,  the  curtain  also  was  re- 
paired, and  a now  parapet  added,  and  the  cliemin 
de  'I'onde  formed.  Leland  speaks  of  a hall,  now 
gone.  Where  the  chapel  stood  is  not  known. 
A door  case  which  may  have  belonged  to  it  has 
been  removed  and  set  up  inside  the  gatehouse, 


and  outside  is  an  old  oak  door  of  the  style  of 
James  I.,  on  which  arc  carved  the  words, — 

" Peace  aud  grace 
Bo  to  this  place.” 

The  entrance-way  now  leads  up  to  the  gate- 
house across  a modem  bridge,  over  the  wet  ditch . 
To  the  south  of  tho  place  is  a tributary  of  the 
river  Torn©  or  Tiiorne,  which  covered  the  front. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  castles  in 
Yorkshire,  not  only  for  its  pure  Norman  gate- 
house,  and  the  undisturbed  foundation  of  its 
shell-keep,  but  because  it  shows  how  the  Norman 
lords  availed  themselves  of  an  English  seat,  and 
how  their  architects  or  engineers  accommodated 
their  defences  to  the  already  existing  earthworks. 
It  should  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  Pickering 
for  the  general  plan  and  tbe  Norman  works,  and 
with  Barwick-in-Elmete  and  Laughtou-en-le- 
Mortheu  for  the  general  resemblance  of  the 
earthworks.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  plan. 

G.  T.  C. 


SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT  AND  THE  TURNERS’ 

COUPM\Y. 

OxV  Thursday  in  week  before  last  an  interestinn- 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  Guildhall,  London, 
upontheoccasionof  thepresentationto  SirGilberb 
Scott,  R.A.,  of  the  freedom  of  the  Turners’  Com- 
pany  in  recognition  of  the  encouragement  he 
had  given  in  his  professional  works  to  the  “ art 
of  turning  in  stone  and  marble.”  Professor 
Tennant  presided. 

Mr.  J.  Jones  was  tho  proposer  of  the  resolution, 
and  Professor  Tennant  said  -Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
I have  long  admired  the  excellent  taste  displayed 
by  you  throughout  the  principal  cities  of  Eng. 
laud  in  restoring  our  beautiful  catliedrals.  It  i.g 
with  great  pleasure  that  I admit  you  to  the 
Turners’  Company,  which  for  some  years  has 
endeavoured  to  encourage  the  apprentice  and 
workman  in  the  various  applications  of  turning. 
The  company  is  also  desirous  of  recognising  the 
services  of  those  who  create  the  designs  for  the 
workman.  In  the  Prince’s  Memorial  in  Hyde- 
park,  the  St.  Pancras  station  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  and  in  numerous  churches  and  other 
public  buildings  you  have  introduced  materials 
existing  in  large  quantities  in  the  British 
islands,  and  nob  sui-passed  by  those  of  Egypt. 
Greece,  or  Rome,  for  beauty  and  durability.  I 
allude  more  particularly  to'  the  beautiful  por- 
phyritic  gi-anite  from  Shap  Fell,  in  Westmore- 
land. This  is  likely  to  take  a place  of  equal  im- 
portance Avith  the  other  granites,  syenites,  por- 
phyries, serpentines,  aud  marbles  of  the  king, 
dom,  thus  extending  largely  the  employment  for 
tbe  turner. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  acknowledging  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him,  said,— I thank  yon,  worship, 
ful  master,  and  all  the  gentlemen  present,  for 
the  honour  you  have  so  kindly  done  me  in  elect- 
ing  me  as  a member  of  your  ancient  and  honour- 
able  company,  and  yourself,  sir,  with  Mr.  Jones, 
for  the  very  flattering  terms  in  which  you 
have  informed  me  of  my  election— terms,  I 
may  say,  far  more  complimentary  than  I de- 
serve.  I feel  great  pleasure  in  being  admitted 
into  any  of  the  ancient  guilds  of  the  City  of 
London ; but  more  especially  one,  like  your 
own,  which  represents  one  of  the  arts  connected 
with  my  own  profession  of  architecture.  The  art 
of  turning  has,  from  the  earlist  ages,  been  one 
of  the  means  made  use  of  in  the  production  of 
architectural  forms.  I do  not  know  whether  it 
may  be  proved,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
in  some  way  resorted  to  in  working  the  enormous 
columns  of  gi’anite  and  other  materials  still  re- 
maining in  Egypt  as  well  as  those  of  Jater  date 
in  Greece.  It  is  known  that  it  was  by  a process 
similar  to  turnery  that  those  wonderfully  close 
joints,  which  are  seen  in  the  columns  of  the 
Greek  temples,  have  been  formed.  The  stones 
were  first  worked  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
accuracy  attainable  by  band,  and  then  one  being 
placed  upon  another  with  the  finest  sand  be- 
tween, the  upper  one  was  turned  on  its  axis  till 
the  joint  was  wrought  to  that  unequalled  deoree 
of  fineness  which  we  now  see.  I have  recently 
noticed  at  Pompeii,  in  columns  which  are  of  a 
late  variety  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order,  the 
marks  of  the  tools  by  which  the  echini  beneath 
the  abaci  of  their  capitals  were  turned  still  per- 
feet  and  distinct.  In  our  own  Anglo-Saxon 
architecture,  the  baluster  columns  which  form 
so  marked  a characteristic  of  the  style,  and 
of  which  I have  found  many  quite  entire,  bear 
marks  of  the  turning  tools,  and  of  the  cen- 
tres by  which  they  were  fixed  in  the  lathe. 
Later  on,  we  have  the  same  proofs  of  the  turner’s 
art  in  our  Mediaeval  buildings,  while  much  of  the 
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furniture  of  those  periods  was  composed  largely 
of  turned  portions.  In  the  Cathedi-al  at  Here- 
ford  there  remains  a bishop’s  chair  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  which  is  almost  wholly  composed 
of  turned  partsfitted  so  as  to  form  an  excellent 
design.  In  modern  times,  we  know  what  strides 
this  art  has  made,  from  the  mighty  shaft  of  iron 
which  communicates  the  motion  from  the  engines 
of  the  man-of-war  and  the  screw  at  her  stern,  to 
the  exquisite  irory  turning,  which,  ne.xt  to  actual 
carving,  produces  some  of  the  most  charming 
forms  of  ornamentation.  The  master  has 
alluded  to  the  uses  made  of  turning  in  working 
granite  columns,  &c.,  and  there  are  an  infinity  of 
other  forms  in  which  it  is  applied  in  modem 
architecture.  1 cannot  call  myself  a turner, 
though  I was,  when  a boy,  a dabbler  in  the  art  j 
I can  say,  however,  that  I was  at  one  time 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  its  finest  and 
most  intricate  processes,  owing  to  an  uncle  of 
mine  (the  Rev.  Samuel  King — himself  a member 
of  one  of  your  ancient  City  guilds)  having  been 
probably,  in  his  day,  the  best  turner  and  the 
possessor  of  the  finest  aud  most  perfect  turning 
apparatus  in  the  kin^fom,  and  from  having  con- 
sequently had  opportunities  of  watching  all  the 
most  delicate  processes  of  the  art,  I ought  to 
add  an  expression  of  my  gratification  at  finding 
that  this  ancient  company,  long  perhaps  severed 
from  the  art  whose  name  it  bears,  has  neverthe- 
less  returned  to  its  own  proper  traditions,  and 
become  the  patron  of  the  art  which  its  members 
formerly  practised.  I heartily  congratulate 
them  on  this,  and  wish  every  success  to  their 
encouragement  of  the  art. 


gradually  from  the  parent  stem.  In  Pintelli’a 
work  we  may  see  great  elegance  and  refinement. 
In  Renaissance  ornament  the  centre  line  is  often 
widened  out  to  form  vase-like  excrescences, 
and  also  from  it  foliage  may  spring  to  make  up 
the  gaps.  Some  of  the  panels  in  the  Church  of 
San  Michele  in  Murano  are  well  worthy  of 
adaptation  j very  often  a tripod  or  other  vessel 
forms  the  base,  from  which  the  centre  stem 
springs,  and  off  it  the  foliage  grows;  often  heads 
with  beards  turning  into  foliage  are  introduced.? 

In  good  ornament  a pattern  should  never  be 
arranged  so  as  to  give  you  the  effect  of  objects 
hanging  exactly  contrary  to  the  fixed  law  of 
gravitation.  What  I refer  specially  to  is  the 
instance  of  an  upright  panel  divided  in  two  by 
a circular  boss  in  the  centre ; from  it,  above  and 
below,  springs  an  arabesque  pattern ; from 
the  curved  foliage  blossoms  hang : this  will 
be  all  right  for  the  upper  portion  of  the 
panel,  hot  when  you  come  to  the  lower  one  > 
you  find  your  treatment  will  not  answer,  and 
that  naturally-hanging  objects  must  be  expelled 
from  your  design.  I have  seen  such  a panel  as 
I have  mentioned  to  you  in  execution,  and  the  | 
effect,  I assure  you,  was  highly  objectionable 


was  then  that  ToiT’igiano,  ^\’ho  had  been  brought  •. 
to  execute  the  monument  of  Henry  VH.,  began 
the  work  of  the  Classic  revival  in  England, 
which  gradually  gave  Elizabethan  art  its  origin. 
Torrigiano  was  not  the  first  Italian  who  had 
come  to  work  in  Westminster.  Peter,  of  Rome, 
with  his  companions,  Odericus  and  others,  were 
brought  from  Rome  by  Abbot  Ware  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  to  construct  the  magnificent 
shrine  of  St.  Edward, — a work  that  occupied  ten 
years  in  its  completion.  In  this  relic  the  By- 
zantine  guilloche  ornament  and  other  Byzantine 
elements  are  elegantly  mingled  with  Gothic 
forms  which  had  been  taken  from  windows  in 
the  Abbey.  These  same  workmen,  I would 
conclude,'  also  constructed  the  tomb  of  King 
Henry  III,,  for  which  Edward  I.  brought  home 
beautiful  slabs  of  marble  from  the  East  on  his 
etum  to  England  from  the  Crusades.  Thi.s 
tomb,  with  the  exception  of  the  effigy,  is  entirely 
Byzantine  in  character.  The  beautiful  pave- 
ments in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edward,  and  in  front 
of  the  altar,  were  also  produced  at  this  period; 
the  style,  however,  did  not  extend  in  England. 
These  mosaic  works  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
though  much  destroyed,  bear  sufficient  evidence, 


it  is  quite  as  bad  as  scrolls  being  cut  short  to  even  in  their  present  dilapidated  condition,  of 
fill  panels  of  a certain  length.  You  could  their  equality  with  anything  of  a like  style  in 


ON  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN.* 

The  works  in  ornamental  design  carried  out 
in  Paris,  under  the  directions  of  MM.  Pcrcier 
and  La  Fontaine,  present  to  us  a new  treatment 
of  ancient  art ; the  luxuriousness  of  the  Roman 
style  is  eschewed,  and  Greek  of  the  stiffest  and 
coldest  type  is  introduced.  The  works  of  these 
two  men  bear  witness  to  the  zeal  with  which 
they  prosecuted  their  favourite  style;  their 
drawings  are  full  of  grace  and  refinement,  and 
might  bo  taken  as  examples  of  perfect  draughts- 
manship. After  the  extravagancies  of  the  Louis 
Quatorze,  Quinze,  and  Seize  styles,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  tide  of  art  should  change ; the 
feeling  that  prompted  the  erection  of  a temple, — 
"Aux  grands  hommes,  La  Patrio  reconnais- 
sante,” — had  to  look  to  Classic  times  for  a proto- 
type.  The  direct  imitation  of  antique  forma  is 
never  a very  healthy  sign  in  art,  and  this  stylo 
of  the  First  Empire,  as  it  is  called,  had  soon  to 
throw  off  its  archaic  stiffness.  This  style  rivalled 
in  trophies  of  arms,  winged  Victories  standing  on 
globes,  candelabra,  sphinxes,  terminals,  and 
such-like  accessories. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  an  excitement  about 
a new  style  of  architecture.  I have  seen  some 
works  published  on  the  subject,  and  must  say 
that  nothing  could  be  more  disappointing  than 
the  results.  I conclude  that  the  new  styles  of 
ornament  to  decorate  them  would  have  heen 
equally  bad.  We  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that 
such  a dreadful  conglomeration  as  Gothic  form 
with  Classic  detail  was  never  tried  in  these 
countries  ; such  cross-breeds  in  art  are  not  to  be 
tolerated.  One  church,  like  Sainte  Eustache,  in 
Paris,  is  quite  enough. 

The  ai-ts  of  the  Renaissance  stylo  are  to  be 
seen  in  perfection  at  Venice.  There  is  of  course 
a great  deal  of  good  and  a large  amount  of  bad 
ornament,  so  you  will  have  to  make  a careful 
selection.  The  Scala  dei  Giganti,  in  the  Ducal 
Palace,  is  ornamented  with  much  refinement; 
a chimney-piece  in  the  Ducal  Palace  also  deserves 
cai'eful  study.  Several  of  the  palazzi  are  also 
refined  in  their  decorations.  As  examples  of 
the  light  and  delicate  style,  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  dei  Miracoli  offers  ornaments  that  grow 
gradually  and  gracefully  out  of  each  other — a 
general  principle  in  ornamental  design  when 
good;  but  when  we  see  on  the  top  of  a light  and 
elegant  composition  a heavy  basket  of  flowers, 
we  have  a great  inclination  to  pluck  it  away  as 
an  incongruity,  yet  this  is  exactly  what  appears 
in  some  of  the  ornaments  in  this  same  church. 

I think  that  such  ideas  as  dolphins  turning  into 
cornucopias  on  the  flowers  in  which  birds  are 
perched,  and  such  like  extraordinary  combina- 
tions, are  nnpleasing.  The  arabesques  designed 
by  Pintelli  for  the  Church  of  St.  Agostino,  Rome, 
are  very  gracefully  and  well  designed,  aud  grow 

* From  Ji  paper,  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  LongQeld,  read  at  a 
meetiog  of  the  Architeetaral  --isaoeiation  of  Ireland,  as 
mentioned  in  our  last,  ’ 


understand  the  possibility  of  such  an  expedient 
in  room-paper,  but  I have  seen  the  process 
repeated  in  oil-colour  to  imitate  it ; so  dan- 
gerous is  the  result  of  a bad  example. 
Frequently  on  the  centre  Hue  is  suspended  a 
panel  for  inscriptions  : this  Las  a very  graceful 
and  good  effect ; birds  are  often  introduced  hop- 
ping naturally  on  the  foliage,  picking  at  berries 
on  foliage  springing  from  the  principal  curves. 
Acanthus-leaves  are  frequently  turned  into  lions’ 
claws  in  Cinqne-conto  ornament.  Many  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Renaissanco  were  infinitely 
superior  to  the  clumsy  and  ungraceful  overgrown 
acanthus  inventions  of  the  late  Roman  work. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  Renaissance  work  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  choir  of  a church  in  Perugia, 
executed  by  Stefano  di  Bergamo,  from  designs 
by  Raffaelle.  In  the  best  periods  of  the  Renais- 
sance the  ground  was  not  too  much  covered  with 
ornameub,  which  gave  a great  amount  of  repose, 
unattainable  by  other  means.  Many  of  the 
ornaments  used  by  the  Renaissance  artists  were 
unsuitable  for  ecclesiastical  purposes ; but,  de- 
prived  of  its  tripods,  altars,  terminals,  bulls’ 
heads,  and  other  remnants  of  a false  theology, 
and  confining  the  ornaments  to  nature  and  truth, 
this  objection  is  entirely  averted. 

The  Elizabethan  ornamental  designs  have  a 
great  mannerism  about  them,  but  are  frequently 
gracefnlly  and  well  designed,  though  whence  the 
“motif”  was  procured  it  is  very  often  hard  to 
see  ; in  most  oases  I fancy  it  took  its  rise  in  the 
unbridled  imagination  of  the  designer.  That 
many  of  the  ornaments  were  taken  from  the 
printed  books  of  the  period,  there  can  be  little 
doubt ; they  abound  with  a large  amount  of  the 
most  extravagant  ornament  in  this  style.  Any 
effect  these  patterns  may  have  is  greatly  aided 
by  a repetition  of  graceful  if  often  unmeaning 
forma ; nails,  draperies,  trusses,  curves  Joined 
by  lines,  and  hosts  of  other  elements,  are  put 
under  contribution  by  this  style.  The  notion  of 
covering  the  lower  pai’t  of  a column  with  ara- 
beeques,  and  fluting  the  upper  portion,  was  quite 
a feature  of  the  Renaissance  revival.  At  Pompeii ' 
the  same  idea  prevailed  of  having  the  bottom 
part  plain,  and  colouring  it  differently  from  the 
upper  portion,  which  was  often  fluted;  by  this 
arabesqueiiig  and  fluting  much  apparent  strength 
was  frittered  away.  The  banding  of  columns, 
too — which,  if  done  sparingly,  has  such  a good 
effect — became  so  excessive  that  gradually  the 
column  disappeared,  and  bands  only  were  to  ho 
seen;  the  pedestals,  too,  on  which  the  columns 
rested  were  in  the  Elizabethan  period  panelled 
60  as  to  leave  but  a very  small  amount  of  plain 
surface.  The  panel  formed  by  having  an  oval  in 
the  centre,  with  the  axes  continued  till  they 
meet  the  sides,  was  a very  frequent  form.  The 
designs  for  ceilings  were  bold  geometrical  ones  . 
of  these,  those  at  Bramsbill,  Hampshire;  Dean, 
Northampton;  and  the  strange  one  at  Broughton 
Malherbe,  are  good  examples,  which  you  will 
find  illustrated  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  work  on  Eliza- 
bethan  Architecture. 

Though  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  Gothic  style  waned  in  England 
entirely,  it  had  by  that  time  worn  itself  out  in 
the  extravagance  to  bo  seen  in  Henry  YII.’s 
Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  The  elaboration  of 
its  system  of  fan-vaulting  and  pendants  almost 
approached  the  Rococo,  and  the  mouldings  and 
ornaments  had  become  weak  in  the  extreme;  it 


Italy.  I think  it  a disgraceful  thing  that  the  royal 
monuments  of  a great  country  like  ours  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  such  a state  of  dinginess. 

Albert  Diirer  greatly  influenced  the  arts  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Germany ; his  powers  of  orna- 
mental design  were  great  indeed.  Yon  have 
only  to  look  at  his  beautiful  designs  for  the 
borders  of  a prayer-book  to  know  how  great  an 
inventor  he  was.  Some  of  his  religious  designs 
would  seem  to  us  inappropriate,  but  this  drollery 
was  very  general  in  German  art.  Diirer  could 
draw  so  many  things  well,  that  ornamental  design 
was  an  easy  matter  to  him. 

The  leaf  ornaments  and  others  of  the  Byzan- 
tine and  Romanesque  periods  are  well  worthy 
your  attention.  The  general  simplicity  and 
boldness  of  these  patterns  is  much  to  be  ad- 
mired. The  purest  work  of  the  Byzantine 
school  is  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Sophin,  at  Constantinople ; it  was  the  Oriental 
manner  of  treating  Classic  details  that  gave  rise 
to  this  style.  This  school  of  ornament  was  very 
abundant  in  its  results  and  influences,  the 
Byzantine  gradually  working  into  the  Roman- 
esque. The  patterns  are  sometimes  very  in- 
geniously  interlaced ; their  foliage  partook  more 
of  the  nature  of  the  thistle  than  the  acanthus, 
and  was  frequently  indented  with  a deep  angular 
cut : you  may  sometimes  see  patterns  merely 
matted. 

In  the  Romanesque  period  the  variety  of  the 
ornament  was  very  great ; supports  in  this  style 
were  not  frittered  away  with  a superfluity  or 
too  deep  sinking  of  ornament.  The  inti’oduction 
of  interlaced  fabulous  animals,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Celts,  is  also  remarkable. 

Ill  our  Early  English  period  the  conventional 
ornament  is  very  pleasing,  and  the  effort  that 
was  always  made  in  the  best  period  to  show  the 
stalk  well  in  the  capitals  is  much  to  be  admired; 
like  every  other  style,  it  lose3"mucli  of  its  effect 
by  mere  copyism,  as  I have  seen  in  some 
churches  exact  copies,  as  to  their  details,  of 
existing  examples,  but  this  was  done  at  the  time 
when  everything  in  the  Gothic  way  should  bo 
supported  by  authority,  like  the  similar  era  in 
Classic  art,  and  works  were  considered  perfect 
in  jiroportion  to  their  closeness  of  resemblance 
to  some  existing  example.  In  the  Decorated 
period  leaves  were  more  closely  copied,  while  in 
the  Perpendicular  period  they  assumed  a lumpy 
angulai'ity,  neither  conventional  nor  natural. 

The  adaptability  of  Celtic  ornament  to  orua. 
mental  design  is  very  great;  its  construction 
should  not  be  too  intricate  or  crowded,  as  that 
often  has  tho  effect  of  confusing  the  work.  For 
the  truth  of  tho  assertion  that  it  has  got  quite  a 
grammar  of  ornament  of  its  own,  I would  refer 
you  to  Mr.  CNeill’s  excellent  work  on  the 
Ancient  Irish  Crosses.  That  the  origin  of  many 
of  the  ornaments  on  these  crosses  was  pagan  I 
have  no  doubt;  that  tho  crosses  themselves 
were  Christian,  is,  I think,  equally  certain. 
When  Christianity  was  proclaimed  to  the  early 
inhabitants  of  these  countries,  and  symbols  of 
man’s  redemption  were  erected  as  memorials  of 
the  departed  and  edifying  to  the  living,  the 
ornament  of  tho  natives,  though  pagan  in  its 
character,  was  used  to  decorate  them.  As  in 
early  Christian  times,  in  Rome  and  elsewhere, 
the  architecture  of  the  pagan  was  used  until 
the  Christian  religion  ultimately  developed  the 
Byzantine  style  for  itself. 
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THE  LANDS  CLAUSES  ACT. 

INSTITUTION'  OF  SURVEYORS. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  2Qd  inst.,  the 
president  (Mr.  E.  Norton  Clifton)  iu  the  chair, 
when  the  discussion  was  resumed  and  concluded 
on  the  paper  which  was  read  some  short  time 
back  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  on  “The  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  with  some  Sugges- 
tions  for  its  Amendment."* 

Mr.  Marriott,  in  re-opening  the  discussion, 
said  that  the  meeting  was  called  upon  not  so 
much  t*  givo  expression  to  tbeiv  views,  upon 
which  they  were  agreed,  as  to  those  upon  which 
they  did  not  agree.  With  regard  to  the  tribunal, 
which  was  suggested  to  be  established  for  cases 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  the  tribunal  was 
either  by  jury  or  arbitration  j and,  in  discussing 
the  merits  of  either  mode,  it  was  necessary  to 
•consider  the  limits  of  the  Act,  and  to  bear  in 
mind  its  character  when  it  was  passed,  and 
what  was  its  meaning.  In  the  year  it  was 
passed  (1815)  the  landowners  were  strong,  and 
different  companies,  though  powerful,  were  not 
so  much  BO  as  now.  In  desiring  to  obtain 
amendments  it  was  not  advisable  to  struggle 
for  anything  that  an  individual  might  particu- 
larly  wish  for ; bub  some  practical  amendments, 
that  would  have  a chance  of  passing  the  Ilonso, 
should  be  considered.  Ho  was  in  favour  of 
the  system  of  juries,  for  he  conceived  that 
pathology  and  physiology  were  sciences  as  deep 
as  that  of  land  surveying,  and  juries  had  often 
to  decide  cases  relative  to  those  sciences  j and 
even,  also,  in  the  matter  of  patents,  juries  were 
called  upon  to  settle  disputed  questions  in  this 
respect.  If  it  were  attempted  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment to  abolish  the  system  of  juries,  he  did  not 
believe  the  attempt  would  be  successful,  as  the 
proposed  abolition  of  the  system  would  be  found 
to  be  impracticable.  The  proposal  which  had 
been  urged  to  have  a tribunal  to  give  its  atten- 
tion specially  to  cases  under  the  Act,  in  the  place 
of  juries,  he  did  not  agree  with.  Judges,  he 
thought,  should  not  be  confined  to  any  one 
subject,  as  it  tended  to  narrow  their  views.  As 
a rule  judges,  mixing  with  each  other,  and  ex- 
changing  ideas,  were  very  large-minded  men, 
and  generally  gave  satisfaction  in  discharge  of 
their  duties.  The  tendency  in  England  was  now 
to  dispense  with  special  courts,  because  the  ten. 
dency  of  such  courts  was  to  narrow  the  minds  of 
the  judges.  He  believed  that,  if  a court  were 
establ’shed  such  as  that  which  had  been  sug- 
^sted,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the 
judges  to  do.  With  regard  to  the  law  costs,  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  bo  settled  more 
definitely  than  they  were  at  present.  The  92nd 
section  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  pressed  har'd 
upon  companies  in  this  respect.  The  question 
of  costs,  he  thought,  should  bo  kept  entirely 
from  the  view  of  the  jury.  In  conclusion  ho 
said  that,  with  regard  to  the  Act,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  he  best  to  let  well  alone. 

Mr.  J.  Cliitton  believed  that,  from  a surveyor’s 
point  of  view,  the  Act  had  been  a good  one,  and 
had  proved  very  valuable,  not  only  for  com. 
panics,  but  also  for  claimants.  Trial  by  jury 
was  very  popular,  and  was  the  wisest  tribunal 
before  which  a case  of  figures  could  be  brought. 
The  clause,  however,  in  the  Act,  respecting  arbi- 
tration,  he  did  not  think  was  as  good  as  it  was 
intended  to  be.  It  would  be  desirable,  he  thought, 
in  large  cases,  that  the  umpire  and  the  arbi- 
ti’ators  should  eit  together ; and  if  some  amend- 
ment could  be  made,  under  the  92nd  danse,  it 
would  be  an  improvement.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  arbitrary  scale  of  10  per  cent,  should 
not  be  strictly  enforced  in.  every  case  : this  ques- 
tion  was  a difficult  one  to  deal  with,  but  he  had 
always  considered  that  it  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  arbitrators  to  fix. 

Mr.  Ledgard  was  entirely  opposed  to  there 
being  any  appeal  from  the  decisions  arrived  at 
by  arbitrators  in  compensation  cases.  Although 
cases  of  hardship  might  arise,  he  thought  that, 
practically,  great  benefits  were  derived  from 
submitting  cases  to  a tribunal  of  arbitrators. 
The  great  principle  of  arbitration,  as  it  at  present 
stood,  was  its  finality,  and  this  was  a desirable 
object  to  be  attained.  He  could  not  think  any 
good  would  bo  derived  from  having  an  appeal 
from  the  arbitrators’  decision,  and  no  better  tri- 
bunal  could  be  found,  he  was  of  opinion,  than 
that  of  magistrates.  After  objecting  to  the 
hard-and-fast  line  of  10  per  cent,  as  an  allowance 
for  compensation,  he  concluded  by  observing 
that  the  practical  working  of  the  Act  bad  been 
of  the  greatest  utility ; and  little  should  be  done, 


• See  pp,  4-1,  64,  ante. 


he  considered,  respecting  the  amendment  of  the 
Act  unless  absolutely  requisite. 

Mr.  Shaw  fully  concurred  in  the  wisdom  of 
preceding  the  asaosament  of  damages  by  the 
settlement  of  liabilities. 

Mr.  Lerr  said  that  there  were  two  great 
divisions  of  the  question — one  with  respect  to 
the  law,  and  the  other  with  respect  to  its  practice. 
As  regarded  the  former,  he  thought  that  many 
of  the  surveyors  present  were  well  able  to  advise 
lawyer^ ; and  respecting  the  latter,  he  believed 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  questions  raised 
were  questions  which  surveyors  conld  settle  for 
themselves  without  an  alteration  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Stephenson  had  done  all  he  could  to  do 
away  with  the  usage  of  the  allowance  of  tbe 
10  per  cent,  in  compensation  cases.  Tenants 
from  year  to  year,  in  many  cases,  suffered  con- 
siderable  hardship,  some  of  them  being  removed 
the  convenience  of  public  companies,  re- 
ceiving but  a mere  dole  of  compensation.  When, 
however,  a portion  of  a person’s  land  was  taken, 
the  benefits  which  sometimes  accrued  to  it  should 
not  be  ignored. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  in  reply,  said  that  he  bad  no 
idea  that  his  paper  would  have  elicited  so  much 
useful  and  friendly  criticism.  The  Institution 
of  Survej'Ors,  he  thought,  were  to  be  congratu- 
luted  upon  the  tone  the  discussion  had  taken. 
Attention  liad  been  called  to  the  difference 
between  the  effect  of  the  Lands  Clauses  and  the 
combined  operations  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act 
and  the  Railway  Clauses  Act;  and  if  that  had 
been  the  subject  of  their  discussion,  much  that 
had  been  said  would  have  been  quite  relevant. 
Considerable  divergence  of  opinion,  however, 
had  been  expressed  onmany  of  the  points  raised, 
one  of  those  being  regarding  the  allowance  of 
10  per  cent.  He  thought  it  should  be  known 
that  although  10  per  cent,  was  the  amount  of 
the  compulsoiy  percentage  ordinarily  allowed, 
yet,  with  regard  to  land,  25  per  cent,  was  the 
ordinary  amount.  He  did  not  recollect  that  he 
had  laid  it  down  that  there  must  be  in  any  case 
a compulsory  percentage ; still  more  that  it 
should  bo  limited  to  a hard-and-fast  line  of  10 
per  cent.  In  some  cases,  5 per  cent,  would  not 
bo  too  little  to  allow;  and  in  other  cases  10  per 
cent,  would  be  an  exorbitant  sum.  Regarding 
the  court  of  appeal,  it  had  been  truly  said  that 
ni  all  cases  one  of  the  desirable  elements 
was  the  finality  of  the  proceedings  under  the 
present  conditions;  and  another  desirable  ele- 
ment was  promptness.  If  they  obtained  a 
reasonably  good  tribunal ; that  did  not  afford  an 
instance  of  “the  law’s  delay;"  they  might  pub 
up  with  a small  amount  of  injustice  for  tho  sake 
of  securing  a fair  and  prompt  decision.  Any 
Act  was  greatly  to  bo  deprecated  which  enabled 
either  party  in  a case  to  throw  obstructions  iu 
the  way  of  another  by  harassing  them  or  by 
causing  them  a tiresome  and  expensive  litiga- 
tion.  As  at  present  constituted,  considerable 
delay  would  be  caused  if,  after  the  compensation 
had  been  assessed,  a public  body  declined  to  pay 
the  amount.  In  venturing  to  suggest  another 
tribunal,  he  pointed  out  that  the  present  tribunal 
did  not  so  thoroughly  deal  with  the  case  as  one 
specially  charged_with  the  duty  might  do.  It 
was  difficult  to  limit  a right  for  compensation 
oven  if  it  should  be  limited  at  all.  Where  a 
person  had  a claim  there  should  be  a clear  and 
certain  right  shown  to  that  claim,  which  ought 
not  to  depend  upon  the  prejudice  or  passions  of 
a tribunal.  With  respect  to  costs,  he  perfectly 
agi'eed  that,  as  a rule,  when  a person  had 
established  a right  against  another,  he  should 
not  have  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  obtain 
by  law  that  which  another  fairly  withheld  from 
him.  In  the  case  where  property  was  taken 
from  a person  by  compulsion,  he  thought  that  all 
costs  which  were  incuired  in.  investigating  the 
claim,  should  be  borne  by  the  party  taking  the 
land.  It  had  been  suggested  that  persons 
having  short  leases  were  hardly  dealt  with ; but 
it  was  worth  a person’s  while,  rather  than  lose 
his  business,  to  give  a little  extra  sum  to  stay  in 
the  business ; and  if  he  was  turned  out  he  would 
be  deprived  of  renewing  his  lease;  and  these 
interests  should  be  considered  and  fairly  dealt 
with. 


Michelangelo. — It  is  intended  to  celebrate 
at  Florence  on  the  6th  of  March,  1875,  the 
-100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Michelangelo 
Bnonarotti.  The  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  are  desirous  of  forming  as  complete  a 
catalogue  as  possible  of  the  works  of  the  great 
master  remaining  in  Italy  or  dispersed  abroad.  i 


MR.  AITKEN’S  BIRMINGHAM  REPORT  ON 
THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION.* 

It  was  Mr.  Aitken,  the  author  of  the  report 
under  notice,  who  accompanied  the  ten  Birming. 
ham  artizans  selected  for  the  Local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  other  artizans  associated  with 
them,  to  Vienna ; and  now  his  own  excellent  re- 
port  to  tbe  Chamber-has  been  issued  in  a printed 
form.  It  treats  of  a great  variety  of  subjects 
related  to  the  Birmingham  manufactures  and 
those  of  England  generally. 

In  the  general  report  he  says : — The  wealth, 
power,  energy,  and  industry  of  a nation  are  not 
best  represented  by  its  works  in  gold  or  silver, 
gems,  Ac.,  or  its  possession  of  mines  of  these 
metals,  or  precious  stones ; it  is  in  its  iron,  and 
the  coal  with  which  it  is  smelted,  tbe  ability  on 
the  part  of  its  people  to  convert  the  ores  of  iron 
into  metal,  and  thence  again  into  the  thousand 
forms  given  to  it,  that  the  tmo  wealth  of  a 
nation  consists.  Far,  far  ahead  of  every  other 
nation  is  England  ; her  production  of  iron  may 
be  said  to  equal  that  of  all  other  nations  put 
together.  In  1871  the  quantity  of  iron  produced 
iu  England  was  6,627,179  tons.  France  may 
be  estimated  at  the  same  period  as  producing 
1,500,000  tons  (a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
wliicli  was  made  from  imported  ores)  ; Belgium, 
1,000,000  tons;  Germany,  1,500,000  tons; 
Austria,  864,000  tons;  Spain  (1867),  125,242 
tons.  Russia,  with  rich  mines  of  iron,  produces 
but  400,000  tons  annually;  America,  2,000,000 
tons.  The  produce  of  iron  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  is  comparatively  small.  In  pi-oportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  its  industry  in  iron,  the 
iron  of  England  was  imperfectly  represented, 
save  in  its  manufactured  conditions;  chiefly  then 
— as  engines  and  machinery  in  the  Machine 
Hall,— alUhe  examples  were  exquisitely  finished, 
good  and  true  work,  such  as  English  engineers 
delight  to,  can,  and  do  send  out. 

In  the  Manipulation  oj  large  Masses  of  Iron, 
England  stands  first. 

Ill  the  power  of  manipulating  immense  masses 
of  wrought  iron,  England  exhibited  a matchless 
example.  In  an  armour-plate,  to  cover  a portion 
of  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  Prussian  armour-clad 
Bornossia,  tho  plate  is  ,20  ft.  in  length,  6 ft. 
10  in.  in  height,  10  in.  in  thickness,  and  bent  to 
a radius  of  13  ft.  6 in.;  when  taken  from  the 
furnace,  it  weighed  33  tons.  In  its  finished 
condition,  perforated  for  tho  cannon  which  it  is 
intended  to  shield,  it  weighs  2-4  tons  5 cwts., 
and  was  produced  by  Charles  Cammell  & Co., 
Sheffield.  Portions  of  armonr  - plates  are  also 
exhibited  by  John  Brown  & Co.,  also  of  Sheffield, 
which  weighed  25m  and  26i  tons;  proving  that, 
in  dealing  with  large  masses  of  wrought-iron, 
England  is  unequalled.  One  of  the  great  lessons 
taught  by  tho  Vienna  Exhibition  is,  that  f7ie 
future  of  iron  is  steel,  its  conversion  into  steel, 
to  be  used  instead  of  iron.  Hundreds  of  ex- 
amples of  tho  converted  metal  applied  to  pur- 
poses  where  iron  was  formerly  used,  demonstrated 
the  discoveries  and  progress  made  in  metallur- 
gical  science,  and  their  practical  application  to 
industry  in  iron,  in  converting  it  into  its  more 
valuable  state  as  steel,  better  fitted  for  tear  and 
wear,  and  purposes  for  which  iron  -was  formerly 
exclusively  used. 

To  England  is  due  all  the  great  Improvements 
in  Smelting  Iron  and  cheaply  converting  it 
into  Steel. 

Tliis  change  is  chiefly  due  to  English  inventive 
skill ; the  fuel,  except  where  wood  is  used, 
smelting  furnaces,  and  machines  employed  are 
all  of  English  origin,  results  of  the  discoveries 
of  Dudley,  the  inventions  of  Cort,  of  James 
Watt,  who  supplied  the  power  of  steam  to  aid 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  of  Nasmyth,  Sander- 
son, Bessemer,  &c.  If  we  are  indebted  to  other 
countries  for  aiding  us  in  imparting  to  our  orna- 
mental manufactures  the  graces  of  art,  that 
benefit  has  been  a thousandfold  repaid  by  those 
countries  assimilating  our  discoveries  in  refer- 
enoe  to  the  smelting  and  manufacture  of  iron, 
the  means  by  which  they  have  been  and  are 
gaining  ground  upon  us,  as  shown  by  the 
examination  of  their  yearly  increasing  returns, 


* Report  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  manufactures  similar  to  those 
of  Birmingbain,  represented  in  the  rniversal  Exhibition 
held  at  ienna,  1873  ; with  remarks  on  the  necessity  for 
increased  facilities  in  art  education,  museums  of  art 
objects,  industrial  scientific  instruction,  &c.  By  W.  C. 
Aitken,  the  representative  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  who  accompanied  the  artizan  reportera 
fleeted  by  the  Chamber  to  Vienna.  Published  by  the 
Birm  ngham  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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lesaening  the  previous  very  great  disproportion 
between  their  and  our  own  total  annual  produc- 
tiOHj  further  indicating  that  in  a few  branches 
they  have  gone  so  far  ahead  as  to  rival,  if  not 
excel,  us  in  quality  and  cheapness  of  production. 
In  addition  to  taking  advantage  of  English  in- 
ventions,  other  countries  possess  the  advantage 
arising  from  cheap  labour ; but  the  English 
workman  is  physically  stronger,  all  other  condi- 
tions being  equal,  capable  of  doing  more  actual 
work  in  the  same  number  of  hours  than  the 
•foreign. 

Allusive  to  the  Birmingham  manufacture  of 
gasfittings  and  chandeliers,  the  Report  says  : — 

The  extent  and  importance  to  which  the 
manufacture  of  chandeliers  and  other  fittings 
for  gas  has  arrived  in  England,  especially  in 
Birmingham,  of  late  years,  render  the  display 
of  those  exhibited  in  the  Vienna  E.xhibition  by 
other  countries  of  much  interest.  As  at  Paris 
in  1867,  what  is  exhibited  on  the  present  occa- 
sion  had  all  the  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguished them  there;  if  possible,  theii’ orna- 
mental features  were  even  more  prominent. 
Unfettered  by  little  conventionalities,  the  Con- 
tinental designer  ventures  into  paths  which 
English  designers  of  similar  objects  hesitate  to 
tread.  The  former  knows  the  whole  history  o 
ornament,  is  familiar  with  it  from  his  earliest 
years ; his  resources  are  therefore  more  exten- 
sive, and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  dash  in  a grace- 
ful  bit  of  ornament,  even  if  it  differs  in  style 
from  that  in  which  the  chandelier  as  a whole  is 
required  or  executed.  This  freedom  is  encouraged 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  chandeliers  made  on 
the  Continent  for  large  establishments  for  busi- 
ness purposes — more  so,  for  those  in  which 
refreshment,  relaxation,  amusement,  or  pleasure 
is  sought.  Four,  six,  or  even  eight  ordinary 
English  chandeliers  “ rolled  into  one”  but 
faintly  conveys  an  idea  of  an  Austrian,  German, 
or  French  object  of  the  kind  made  for  lighting 
music-hall,  aijl',  or  restaurant.  To  the  freedom 
of  design  additional  brilliancy  and  splendour  of 
appearance  is  given  by  leaf  gold,  powder  bronzes 
of  varions  hues,  colours,  and  burnisbings  on  the 
brass,  where  it  has  been  used, — that  metal 
however,  in  large  and  even  in  small  examples,  is 
comparatively  little  used  (that  is  to  say,  zinc 
cast  into  metal  moulds,  or  sheet  zinc,  iron,  or 
even  in  sheets  cleverly  cut  out  and  stamped  in 
dies,  or  beaten  into  form,  is  very  frequently 
taken  advantage  of,  out  of  which  to  form  the 
ornamental  featm-ea),  brass  being  confined  only 
to  the  tube  which  forms  the  branches,  or  arms, 
and  the  connecting  parts.  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that  Continental  gasfitting  manufac- 
turers appear  to  make  a better  use  of  English- 
made  “Fearn”  ornamented  tubing  than  the 
gasfitting  manufacturers  of  the  country  which 
supplies  the  former  with  it ; and  in  metal  chan- 
deliers there  is  advantage  taken  of  far  more 
glass,  to  increase  brilliancy  of  effect  by  the 
introduction  of  pendants,  or  “ drops,”  than  in 
England  ; our  scrupulous  stickling  for  the 
“correct  thing’\simply  resulting  |in  infinitely 
better  work  being  rejected  because  overpowered 
by  the  surpassing  brilliancy  of  inferior,  but  far 
more  showy  examples,  and  it  may  be  added,  for 
reasons  already  given,  really  more  attractive. 
On  the  other  hand,  taps  that  “jump”  on  being 
turned,  joints,  the  inferior  fitting  of  which  is 
largely  dependent  on  white  lead,  or  soft  solder 
(for  preventing  the  escape  of  the  subtle  fluid, 
gas),  contrast,  so  far  as  mere  workmanship  and 
practical  usefulness  is  concerned,  very  badly 
with  English  examples,  the  majority  of  which 
have  taps  which  work  sweetly,  joints  secured  to 
internal  bodies,  taps  attached  to  “arms”  by 
means  of  hard  solder,  also  tight  and  well-made 
ball  joints.  Having  already  pointed  out  the 
stronghold  of  foreign  gas  chandeliers,  i.e.,  the 
brilliancy  of  their  tout  c.iscmhie,  and  the  means 
by  which  that  feature  is  secured,  it  will  easily 
be  understood  why,  to  the  eyes  of  many  Conti- 
nental purchasers,  the  English  gasfittings  exhi- 
bited seem  tame  in  comparison. 

On  the  subject  of  industrial  education  and  its 
advantages,  Mr.  Aitken  says, — Wherever  com. 
pulsory  education  exists,  leading  up  to  scientific 
technic  instruction,  as  in  Austria,  Germany,  &c., 
by  reference  to  the  annual  returns  of  their 
industries,  it  will  be  found  there  is  a growing 
increase.  Such  education  means  iucreased 
national  prosperity;  it  means  not  only  that, — it 
means  elevation  of  the  imhlic  )ninA,  higher 
thoughts,  and  nobler  aspirations.  A nation  like 
our  own,  blessed  with  abundance  of  raw  material 
and  the  best  of  artizans,  most  skilful  in  manipu- 
lation, but  comparatively  xineducated,  competes 
unsuccessfully  with  another  nation  whore  even  a 


considerable  proportion  of  the  raw  material  is 
imported,  but  manipulated  by  educated  artizans 
(as  those  at  the  Creusot,  guided  by  their  more 
highly  educated  superiutendents),  trained  in  such 
institutions  as  France,  (Germany,  and  Austria 
possess,  the  latter  in  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
Schools  at  Vienna  and  at  Brunn  ; all  the  educa- 
tion in  these  countries  leads  up  to  piractical  use- 
fulness; the  education  given  is  not  an  abstrac- 
tion, it  points  to  and  prepares  for  the  business  of 
life. 

The  care  evidently  bestowed  in  illustrating  the 
lessons  given  in  Elementary  Trade  Schools,  in 
Technical  Institutions,  or  University,  on  the 
Continent  (Anstria,  &c.),  is  illustrated  in  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  in  the  class  of  exhibits  which 
embraces  within  its  limits  all  objects  used  in 
education,  teaching,  and  instruction.  Within 
the  Exhibition  grounds  were  also  buildings  as 
school-houses,  furnished  with  every  appliance 
for  teaching,  which  illustrated  the  care  bestowed 
on  education  generally,  and  industrial  and 
scientific  education,  in  particular,  by  foreign 
countries  and  states.  “ Ignorance  may  walk  in 
the  path  dimly  lighted  by  advancing  knowledge, 
but  she  stands  in  dismay  when  science  passes 
her,  and  she  is  unable  to  follow,  like  the  foolish 
virgin  having  no  oil  in  her  lamp.”  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  England  is  now  beginning  to  trim, 
her  lamp ; the  oil  is  not  beyond  the  means  of 
purchase;  its  price,  sfudy  and  application,  cm- 
bracing  the  means  of  scientific  instruction  pro- 
vided, imperfect  as  these,  may  be,  are,  up  to  the 
present  time  in  England,  in  comparison  with 
what  they  are  in  other  countries. 


“ ELMSLEIGH,”  LEICESTER. 

This  bouse,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Stafford, 
J.P.,  is  situated  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
Leicester,  upon  the  Loudon  road.  The  site 
commands  beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  is  in  proximity  to  some  fine  elm- 
trees,  which  are  always  valuable  in  preventing  a 
nude  or  raw  appearance  round  a new  house. 
The  existence  of  these  trees  suggested  the  name 
given  to  the  house. 

The  vestibule,  9 ft.  square,  opens  into  an 
entrance-hall,  having  a waiting-room  with  lava- 
tory and  water-closet  on  the  right ; beyond  which 
is  the  staircase-hall,  23  ft.  by  20  ft.,  two  stories  in 
height,  having  a gallery  leading  to  the  bedrooms, 
and  lighted  by  a lantern-light.  Entering  from 
this  ball  are  the  library,  19  ft.  by  15  ft.;  draw- 
ing-room, 31  ft.  by  19  ft.,  with  conservatory 
adjoining,  connecting  the  two  rooms ; breakfast, 
room,  26  ft.  by  18  ft.;  and  dining-room,  26  ft. 
by  19  ft.  The  breakfast-room  is  connected  with 
the  billiard-room  by  a glazed  arcade,  roofed 
with  glass,  and  having  an  entrance-door  from 
the  gardens. 

A corridor  on  the  left  leads  to  the  domestic 
office?,  having  on  the  right  a store-room,  17  ft. 
by  11  ft.,  fitted  with  strong-closet ; and  on  the 
left  a butler’s  pantry,  17  ft.  by  13  ft. ; beyond 
which  are  the  kitchen,  22  ft.  by  19  ft.,  with 
cook’s  pantry  and  scullery,  19  ft.  by  15  ft.  The 
billiard-room,  lighted  from  the  roof  in  addition 
to  the  windows,  is  28  ft.  by  19ft.  6 in.,  with  water- 
closet  and  lavatory  adjoining.  The  kitchen  court 
is  surrounded  on  two  sides  with  outbuildings, 
containing  laundry,  wash-house,  boot-honse,  and 
places  for  wood,  coals,  and  ashes. 

On  the  first  floor  are  four  principal  bed-rooms, 
two  dressing-rooms,  five  ordinary  bed-rooms, 
bath-room,  housemaid’s  closet, and  water-closet; 
in  addition  to  which,  and  over  the  kitchen  offices, 
are  four  maids’  rooms,  box-room,  and  water- 
closet.  The  upper  story  of  the  tower  is  made 
iuto  asmoke-room,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  over  the  adjacent  country. 

In  the  basement  are  dairy,  wine  and  beer 
cellars,  larder,  &c. 

The  external  walls  of  the  house  are  faced  with 
white  Diseworth  bricks,  with  red  stone  dress- 
ings  from  Alton.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
blue  Welsh  slates,  relieved  with  bands  of  green. 
The  staircase  is  of  wainscot  oak,  with  pierced 
balustrade  and  newels.  The  library  is  fitted 
with  oak  panelling,  with  a parquet  floor. 

The  doors  and  casings  to  the  principal  rooms 
are  of  pitch  pine,  with  linen  panels,  French 
polished. 

The  centract  for  the  house,  including  con- 
servatory,  was  6,500Z.  Messrs.  William  Neale  & 
Son,  of  Leicester,  have  carried  out  the  works, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Picton,  Chambers,  and  Bradley,  of 
Liverpool;  Mr.  R.  Beaver,  of  Leicester,  acting 
is  clerk  of  the  works. 


DELHI  CLOCK  TOWER. 

The  Municipal  Commissioners  of  Delhi  have 
effected  many  improvements  in  that  city  since 
the  mutinies  : the  streets  are  now  amongst  the 
cleanest  and  best  drained,  and  repaired,  of  any  . 
native  city  in  the  upper  provinces.  A town- 
hall,  with  a ball-room,  museum,  lectui'e-room, 
durbar-hall,  measuring  80  ft.  long  and  40  ft. 
wide,  and  an  extensive  Serai  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  native  travellers,  may  be  specially 
mentioned  amongst  the  works  that  have  beer  < 
constructed  by  the  municipality.  Trees  have 
been  planted  along  the  road  sides ; cast-iron 
pillars  from  England  have  superseded  the  old 
wooden  posts  that  formerly  supported  the  street- 
lamjjs  ; large  tanks  have  been  constructed;  aud 
new  gai'dens  have  been  formed. 

The  latest  improvement  is  the  new  clock-tower, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Chandnee 
Chowk,  opposite  the  town-hall.  Of  this  a pho- 
tograph is  given  in  “Professional  Papers  of 
Indian  Engineering,*  and  from  that  we  have 
prepared  the  accompanying  engraving. 

This  bnilding  is  erected  on  an  appropriate  site 
at  the  crossing  of  four  streets,  and  stands  110  ft. 
high,  exclusive  of  the  gilt  vane  and  finial.  The 
lowest  story  is  about  20  ft.  square  externally. 

The  materials  used  in  its  construction  are  brick, 
red  and  yellow  sandstone,  and  white  marble.  The 
capitals  surmounting  the  main  corner  pillars  are 
4 ft.  2 in.  wide  at  top,  and  4 ft.  G in.  deep ; they 
, are  carved  out  of  solid  blocks  of  white  sand- 
stone,  and  each  of  them  weighs  about  two  tons.. 

The  dials  of  the  clock  are  sufficiently  elevated 
to  be  visible  from  the  East  Indian  Railway  Station, 
and  from  other  prominent  points  in  the  city.  The 
clock  is  constructed  to  work  five  bells,  placed  in 
the  open  canopy  above  it ; these  give  out  a dif- 
ferent peal  for  each  quarter,  the  largest  bell 
strikiug  the  hours. 

The  building  was  completed  in  eighteen  months,, 
at  a cost,  including  clock  and  bells,  of  28,000  ’ 

rupees,  the  whole  of  which  amount  was  pro- 
vided from  municipal  funds. 

The  tower  was  designed  and  builc  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Martin,  Executive  Engineer,  Eajpootana  State 
Railway,  and  the  clock  and  bells  were  supplied  I 
by  Benson  & Co.,  Ludgate-hill,  Loudon. 


The  following  was  the  specification  for, — 

The  Clock  and  Bells. 

The  bells  to  be  fixed  above  the  dials,  with  a clear  open  1 
space  round  them,  iii  order  to  let  out  the  sound,  “the  ! 
hammers  to  be  verj  strongly  screwed  to  the  beams  of  tbe  [ 
bell-frame,  the  largest  hammer  to  the  largest  bell,  care  to  l 
betaken  that  they  do  not  touch  the  bells  when  at  rest,  , 
but  yet  give  a good  firm  blow  wheu  in  action.  The  bell- 
frame  to  be  constructed  as  shown  on  plans,  with  a sulli- 
eient  space  between  it  and  the  walla  to  afi'ord  room  for  1 
the  descent  of  the  weights. 

Immediately  Ijelow  the  bell,  and  on  a level  with  the 
centre  of  the  dials,  will  be  fl.xed  the  bevel-wheel  work. 

Behind  each  dial  screwed  to  a shelf,  will  be  placed  one 
of  the  motion  works,  communicatlngwith  the  bevel-wheel  1 
work  by  a rod.  Below  this  will  come  tho  movement  of  I 
the  clock,  raised  ahove  the  floor  on  .a  stool  about  3 ft. 
high,  and  connected  by  a rod  with  the  bevel- wheels  above. 

The  single  hammer-tail  at  one  end  of  the  clock  should  I 
then  be  connected  with  the  largest  hammer,  which  strikes 
on  the  largest  bell  (No.  6).  The  hammer-tail  at  back  of  1 
clock  (the  back  of  clock  is  where  the  pendulum  swings), 
will  be  connected  with  No.  4 bell ; the  next  tail  to  it  with  1 
No.  3,  and  so  on. 

The  hour-striking  part  and  the  going  part  each  takes  ' 
48  turns  to  go  for  eight  days,  the  chime  part  75  turns. 
Double  lines  should  be  used  as  shown  on  diagram.  The 
striking  part  takes  one  8-inc'h  weight,  aud  4 shifters,  the  1 
going  part  a small  weight,  and  2 small  shifters,  the  chime  i 
part  one  8-inch  weight,  and  9 shifters,  as  75  ft,  cannot  t 
conveniently  be  obtained  for  the  fall  of  the  quarter  1 
weights,  this  part  of  the  clock  will  have  to  be  wouud  I 

twice  a week.  A distance  of  SO  ft.  down  which  the  going  | 

and  striking  weights  can  descend,  will  be  sutficieut  to  ; 
enable  those  two  parts  to  perform  for  eight  days. 


MEMBERS’  SOIRfiE:  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  evening  of  Friday,  the  6tli  inst.,  brought  ) 
together  a roomful  of  members  to  the  annual  I 
secret  conclave.  Happily  no  very  binding  oaths  1 
are  exacted  of  those  not  blessed  with  a passion  i 
for  delitescency.  It  may  therefore  be  stated  i 
that  the  shows  were  approved,  the  laughter  in-  ■ 
voluntary,  and  the  squib  at  things  professional, — 
not  without  wit,  nor  wisdom.  It  might  indeed  I 
be  remarked  by  a too  critical  person,  that  if  the  1 
eccentrically  costumed  “Perfect  Candidate”  ' 
(labelled  Pseudo  Queen  Anne)  has  not  yet  found  I 
his  feet,  the  foothold  of  the  other  candidates  i 
(“Y.  Orders”  and  “Y.  Periods”)  seems  very  i 
precarious.  But  surely  this  is  not  also  the  ! 
intention  of  the  allegory  ! [ 


• No.  Tin.  Edited  by  Major  A.  M.  Lang,  R.E. 
Printed  and  published  at  the  Thomasou  College  Press, 
Koorkee. 
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MIND  AND  MECHANISM  IN  WORK- 
MANSHIP. 

Modes  and  methods  in  art  and  handicraft  are 
undergoing  rapid  transition,  accelerated.  Jsy  the 
instrumentality  of  mechanical  appliances  and 
the  division  of  labour.  So  long  as  the  supply  of 
the  rough  material  is  afforded  fiom  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  ever- 
increasing  demand,  further  mechanical  agents 
will  be  introduced,  and  still  further  divisions  and 
sub-divisions  of  man’s  labour  will  take  place. 
The  obvious  tendency  of  this  state  of  things 
at  first  sight  appears  to  lead  to  cheapness  and 
plenty,  and  to  place  luxuries  in  the  future  in  the 
hands  of  the  many,  instead  of  as  in  the  past, 
when  they  only  reached  the  bauds  of  the  few. 
To  the  mind  of  the  present  age  the  future  dis- 
turbs little ; but  if  thei’e  bo  one  more  serious 
problem  than  another,  it  is  that  connected  with 
population  and  its  increase.  We  may  succeed  in 
making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
has  grown  before,  and  nearly  double  our  present 
corn-crops,  but  wo  never  can  make  two  acres  out 
of  one,  or  double  the  area  of  any  of  the  British 
Isles.  Population  everywhere,  and  particularly 
at  home,  is  increasing  with  a marvellous  rapidity, 
and  the  food  supply,  though,  perhaps,  ample 
enough  still,  is,  iu  the  matter  of  cost  in  cities,  at 
least  growing  dearer  and  dearer.  Mechanism 
has,  indeed,  cheapened  our  food,  and  given  us 
cheaper  and  more  accommodating  houses  for  our 
industrial  classes,  although  we  must  acknow- 
ledge a very  large  per-ceutage  of  the  homes 
built  are  uuwortby  of  tlie  name.  Leaving  aside 
for  the  present  the  sorions  question  of  life 
and  living  in  view  of  the  future,  let  us 
look  calmly  on  the  subject  of  miud  and 
mechanism  in  what  we  have  iu  the  past 
looked  upon  as  skilled  labour.  Manual  skilled 
labour  in  contradiction  to  mechanical,  is  mental 
labour  to  a great  extent,  although  the  hands  are 
employed  in  performing  it.  The  sculptor  that 
sets  to  work  with  Ins  mallet  and  chisel  on  the 
rough  marble  from  the  quarry,  and  ends  liis  task 
by  leaving  it  the  perfect  piece  of  statuary  be 
intended  it  should  be,  exerted  a large  amount  of 
thought,  and  the  delicate  touches  given  with  his 
band  show  the  latter  acting  in  unison  with  his 
mind.  Were  failure  to  result  instead  of  a success, 
it  is  possible  that  the  fault  might  be  attributed 
to  manual  manipulation  instead  of  to  any  lack  of 
mental  culture.  In  the  execution,  however,  the 
mind  of  the  educated  artist  or  workman,  through 
tho  eye,  is  the  great  con-ector.  As  it  is  with 
the  artist,  so  it  is  with  the  skilled  workman  who 
sets  out  his  own  piece  of  work  and  completes  it 
iu  all  its  parts  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  his 
trade.  The  value  of  technical  education  to  the 
workman  is  never  fully  illustrated,  and  never 
works  such  a benefit  to  the  worker  as  when 
there  is  scope  for  its  display  on  an  undivided 
piece  of  workmanship.  It  is  immaterial  what 
trade  we  select,  but  let  us  take  the  building -trade 
as  one  more  in  keeping  with  our  channel  of 
thought  and  observation.  A staircase  and  hand- 
rail  hand,  if  he  know  his  business  thoroughly, 
may  bo  said  to  bave  some  share  of  technical 
education.  Give  him  a plan  or  no  plan,  save 
telling  him  a certain  space  is  provided,  or  that  ho 
will  have  to  provide  it  himself  by  alterations,  it 
is  required  of  him  to  put  up  a good  stair  and  a 
handrail  to  range  over  it  free  of  constructional 
defects  and  undeniable  in  point  of  workmanship. 
If  he  lay  down  his  own  plan  itwill  cost  him  a good 
deal  of  thought;  if  he  work  according  to  another 
person’s  plan,  it  will  also  cost  him  some  careful 
thought,  particularly  if  the  plan  is  a new  one, 
and  the  construction  intricate.  In  such  a case 
as  this  the  workman  may,  like  the  artist,  get 
other  help  to  do  the  rougher  portions  of  his 
woi'k  under  his  direction,  reserving  to  himself 
tho  entire  resjionsibility.  No  regular  division  of 
labour  takes  place  here,  and  the  impress  of  the 
workman’s  mind  and  the  skill  of  his  hands  will 
be  found  to  have  worked  harmonious  and  agree- 
able results.  It  is  not  a case  of  pin-makiug  or 
modern  shoemaking,  where  one  trade  is  chopped 
into  from  six  to  a dozen  of  so-called  branches, 
which,  no  matter  how  far  they  cheapen,  have 
certainly  the  effect  of  dwarfing  the  intellect 
of  a large  number  of  workmen. 

A carpenter  was  both  a carpenter  and  joiner 
once  j but  now  a carpenter, — at  least  in  London 
and  other  large  cities, — is  a roofing  and  flooring 
and  heavy-framing  hand.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  tell  exactly  what  a joiner  is  since  wood- 
working  machinery  has  come  into  operation. 
The  sub-divisions  are  many  and  are  extending. 
Roughly  speaking,  we  have  machine  hands,  who 
saw,  mortise,  tenuou,  rabbet,  mould,  and  perform  . 


other  operations.  Then  we  have  the  bench  hands, ' 
wnoputdoors,  sashes,  shutters,  and  other  framings 
together.  Next  we  have  the  building  or  outside 
hands,  from  the  humble  “ floggers  ” to  the  more 
intelligent  “fixers.” 

Technical  education  will  not  make  any  material 
alteration  in  the  position  of  workmen  engaged  on 
any  one  of  these  divisions  of  labour  ; but  it  will, 
in  the  workman  who  is,  or  aims  to  be,  a complete 
joiner,  a master  of  all  the  branches.  In  fact, 
house  joinery  is  only  one  branch  after  all,  and 
the  old  ordinary  apprenticeship  of  seven  years 
afforded  ample  time  for  the  intelligent  youth  to 
acquire  the  trade.  Wo  have  reached  a strange 
transition  iu  tho  building  art  when  the  sash  or 
door  framer,  or  fitter,  the  trimmer  or  fixer,  calls 
himself  a joiner.  A joiner  is  only  he  who  can 
execute  everything  with  readiness,  from  the 
making  of  a simple  four-light  sash  to  the 
putting  up  of  a respectable  staircase  or  bandi-ail. 
He  should  not  only  know  how  to  make  these 
framings  and  joinings  and  pnt  them  up,  but  he 
should  also  know  how  to  set  them  out  on  a 
drawing-board. 

Take  the  more  limited  case  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  maker.  Formerly,  the  man  who  could  make 
a good  Hessian,  Wellington,  Blucher,  or  hunting 
boot,  could  also  make  a good  pair  of  shoes,  what- 
ever  might  bave  been  the  current  fashion  of  the 
day;  and  he  could  also  make  a lady’s  boot. 
Boot  and  shoe  making,  since  tho  advent  of  ma- 
chinery  particularly,  is  not  only  divided  into 
men’s  and  women’s  hands  alone,  but  is  sub- 
divided  into  'a  dozen  sections.  There  are 
closers,  lasters,  clickers,  riveters,  peggers, 
finishers,  and  quite  a number  of  intervening 
workers  of  various  names,  to  whom  the  work  is 
parcelled  out,  and  the  workers  embrace  boys, 
girls,  and  men.  There  is  but  little  room  for  the 
display  of  intellect,  or  the  exercise  of  technical 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  any  sectional  worker 
in  the  craft  of  shoemaking,  and  except  for  the 
presence  of  the  known  and  living  mind  of  the 
workers,  we  might  almost  sfiy  that  the  artificers 
in  these  instances  were  tho  automatons  and  the 
machines  the  master  workmen.  Our  great 
market  supply  of  boots  and  shoes,  apart  from  the 
older  form  of  individual  or  customer  order,  might 
be  termed  the  cast  or  moulded  boot  and  shoe 
branch  in  nearly  the  same  sense  as  the  casting  iron 
and  metal  branches  are  termed,  so  as  to  distinguish 
them  from  wrought-iron  work.  A designer  or 
patteni-makor  is  needed  iu  both  instances,  aud  lio 
will  in  the  case  of  metal-work,  have  room  for 
the  display  of  thought ; but  the  mere  moulder, 
maker,  or  putter  together  of  sectional  work,  iu 
either  trade,  is  but  a mechanic  in  part,  useful  as 
a unit  of  the  aggregate  of  divided  labour,  where 
it  exists,  but  useless  in  another  counti-y  or  state 
of  society  when  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
to  make  a living  by  tho  pursuit  of  his  calling. 

The  stucoo-plasterei's  of  old,  in  connexion  with 
the  building  trade,  were,  to  a certain  extent,  art- 
workmen.  The  ornamentation  they  executed 
was  wrought  by  a careful  and  delicate  manipula- 
tiou  of  the  hands  and  by  a trained  aud  educated 
eye.  Tho  plasterers  of  to-day  arc,  in  general, 
mere  casters  and  fixers  of  work  they  do  not 
design,  and,  except  in  a few  instances,  they  are 
unable  to  design,  from  lack  of  a knowledge  of 
drawing.  Our  object  in  this  paper  is  not  to  dis- 
parage tho  benefits  that  the  introduction  aud  use 
of  machinery  has  bi-ouglit  us,  but  to  show  that 
we  may  bo  led  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 
mechanism  to  the  dwarfing  of  the  human  mind, 
aud  that  we  may  in  consequence  lay  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  a fearful  reaction  at  a future  period. 
Mechanism  is  the  product  of  the  cultivated 
mind.  The  steam-engine  was  not  invented  or 
perfected  by  a race  of  boors.  ^Vood-working 
machinery  is  not  the  growth  of  a year,  nor  the 
outcome  of  minds  who  knew  nothing  of  the  trade 
they  were  to  be  engaged  in  or  the  materials  that 
were  to  be  operated  upon.  Practical  mechanics 
have  invented  and  perfected  machines  belonging 
to  their  own  trades  and  other  cognate  ones,  and 
the  result  of  their  labour,  though  it  may  have 
benefited  themselves,  worked  a revolution,  for  the 
time  being,  disastrous  or  unfavourable  to  their 
fellow-workmen.  That  was  foreseen  and  expected, 
and  sometimes,  under  very  erroneous  notions,  was 
rebelled  against  by  workmen  who  feared  to  be  dis- 
placed, and  could  not  readily,  through  age  or  other 
causes,  turn  their  hands  or  direct  their  energies 
to  a new  calling.  We  see  accomplished  facts 
that  must  be  acknowledged;  we  observe  fresh 
aud  growing  tendencies  in  a mechauical  direc- 
tion, and  we  can  almost  anticipate  the  results  of 
many  of  them.  The  mind  of  man  is  not  only 
active,  but  feverish  ; our  wants  are  still  many, 
and  the  age  is  impatient.  The  one  great  thought, 


however,  which  is  uppermost  in  the  brain  of 
many  capitalists — the  thought  and  the  wish  of 
superseding  manual  labour  as  far  as  possible — is 
uot  altogether  a healthy  or  wholesome  thought. 
Though  -we  say  it  is  not  a healthy  thought  in 
view  of  the  possible  future,  it  is  nowise  a dis- 
hououT'able  one,  as  thoughts  go,  iu  a state  of 
society  where  every  one  is  supposed  to  watch 
his  own  personal  interest.  Manual  laboni-  will, 
of  course,  continue  to  be  superseded  by  me- 
chanical appbances,  and  various  skilled  branches 
of  trade  will,  by  its  application,  be  cut  up  into 
fraguieuts  complete ; master. workmen  will  die 
out,  and  be  I’eplaced  by  men  whose  skill  will  be 
limited  to  a small  sectional  area,  and  quantity  of 
workmanship  will,  we  fear,  in  many  instances, 
be  the  output  of  the  individual  workman  to  the 
loss  of  quality,  and  quantity  will  possibly  be- 
como  a necessity  ou  the  part  of  tho  workman  to 
maintain  the  rate  of  wages  that  the  altered 
state  of  his  trade  renders  it  more  difficult  for 
him  to  obtain  as  a sectional  worker.  Mechanism 
is  a multiplier  in  respect  to  quantity,  aud,  by 
leading  to  the  subdivision  of  laboui',  it  ought  to 
lead  to  quality  also  on  the  part  of  the  sectional 
worker  ; but  it  is  not  doing  so,  for  a love  for  his 
art  can  scarcely  exist  to  any  large  degree  iu  the 
heart  of  the'  workman,  who  may  neither  begin 
nor  finish  the  piece  of  work  that  he  may  be 
engaged  upon. 

Tlie  cultured  mind  is  the  most  powerful  active 
and  living  piece  of  mechanism  incur  possession, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  utilise  it  and  develop  its 
capacity.  Civilisation  has  come  through  its 
exorcise,  and  barbarism  is  possible  through  its 
neglect.  We  cannot  dwarf  it  in  the  person  of 
our  workman  without  injuring  ourselves  and 
society  in  the  future.  Let  us  lighten  the  labour 
of  the  toiler  by  all  means,  but  let  him  have  food' 
and  exercise  for  the  true  scope  of  bis  brains  aud 
hands.  We  cannot  manufacture  thought,  like 
doors  or  sashes,  or  boots  and  shoes  ; but  we  can.' 
create  food  for  thought,  and  prepare  minds  for 
its  digest.  As  invention  is  the  outcome  of  tlie 
thinkiug  mind,  tho  aim  of  mechanism  should  be- 
to  elevate.  It  can  never  be  pronounced  suc- 
cessful iu  its  results  so  long  as  the  two  extremes 
— wealth  aud  pauperism — are  begot  of  its  appli-' 
cation.  Tho  former  is  its  own  safe  guardian,  the 
latter  needs  the  public  as  its  watcher.  The  pooi ' 
can  only  injure  the  wealthy  by  acts  of  lawless- 
ness, such  as  incendiarism  and  revolt.  Tho 
wealthy  can  injure  the  industrious  poor  by  per- 
fectly legal  acts,  and  tho  law  does  uot  hold  the 
rich  man  amenable  for  reducing  with  one  blow 
100  of  his  300  workmen  to  a state  bordering  ou 
pauperism.  We  cannot  close  oni-  eyes  to  these' 
contrasts;  they  have  occurred  before,  they  are 
occurring  now,  and  they  will  occur  on  a larger 
scale  in  the  future.  The  action  of  the  mind  in 
inventing  mechanism  has  produced  a partial 
evil,  and  the  same  mind  will  have  to  provide  a 
compensatory  action.  As  the  prime  object  of 
all  good  government  should  be  the  greatest 
happiness  for  tho  greatest  number,  it  will 
epentually  have  to  devolve  ou  wise  administra- 
tions  how  far  good  government  is  rendered- 
impossible  in  a state  of  society  where  every 
man  is  allowed  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own,  be  his  property  of  a meutal  or  mechanical 
kind,  ’or  the  outcome  of  both.  No  interest 
should  stand  alone  : where  such  is  made  possible,- 
evil  is  created.  Dependence  upon  each  other 
is  the  strong  bond  of  society,  by  which  man  to 
man  is  united  for  the  general  welfare. 


THE  ELEANOR  CROSSES. 

The  Eleanor  Crosses  are  of  so  much  interest, 
both  historically  and  artistically,  that  notices  of 
them  constantly  crop  up ; and  although  the 
subject  has  been  discussed  in  our  pages  before 
now,  a somewhat  fuller  notice  than  that  given 
by  Mr.  A.  Hall  in  our  last  will  uot  be  out  of 
place,  more  especially  as  the  abstract  made  by 
that  geutlemau  is  not  quite  correct  in  one  or  two 
particulars. 

In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Beriah  Botfield  printed 
in  his  “Manners  and  Household  Expenses  of 
England  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centu- 
ries ” (Roxburghe  Club)  the  very  interesting 
rolls  of  payments  made  by  the  executors  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  which  contaiu  notices  of  the 
sums  paid  for  nine  of  these  crosses.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter  had  previously  used  these  rolls 
for  his  very  full  and  valuable  paper  “ On  the 
Death  of  Eleanor  of  Castile,  Consort  of  King 
Edward  I.,  and  the  Honours  paid  to  her 
Memory,”  printed  in  the  Arclicpologia  (vol.  xxix.., 
p.  169).  It  is  from  these  two  sources  that  all 
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'irustwoi'fcliy  information  on  this  subject  most  bo 
obtained.  Former  antiquaries,  not  having  proper 
documents  to  consult,  were  left  somewhat  to 
conjecture,  and  they  differed  much  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  original  number  of  the  crosses. 
Stow  gives  it  as  nine,  Camden  as  ten,  Stukeley 
as  eleven,  and  Gough  as  fifteen ; the  last  writer 
is  the  only  one  who  admitted  Hardby  (fur  which 
there  is  no  kind  of  authority)  on  the  list.  The 
nine  crosses  mentioned  on  the  rolls  are  those  at 
Lincoln,  erected  by  Richard  of  Stow,  mason ; at 
Northampton,  Stoney  Stratford,  Woburn,  Dun- 
stable,  and  St,  Alban’s — all  five  by  John  of  Battle 
(de  Bello,  or  do  la  Bataile) ; at  Waltham,  by 
Roger  de  Crundale,  in  conjunction  with  Dymenge 
de  Legeri,  or  de  Reyns  j at  West  Cheap,  or 
Cheapside,  by  Michael  of  Canterbury ; and  at 
Charing  by  Richard  do  Crundale,  and  com- 
pleted after  his  death  by  Roger  de  Crun- 
dale. The  three  crosses  not  on  the  rolls 
are  those  northern  ones  at  Grantham,  Stam- 
ford, and  Geddington,  and  they  wero  proba- 
bly erected  after  the  year  129 f,  later  than  which 
date  tho  accounts  do  not  come  down.  The 
authorities  for  Grantham  are  tradition  and 
Camden  j those  for  Stamford  the  same,  and  in 
addition  a native  topographer  ; the  cross  at 
Geddington  still  remains.  The  decorated  por- 
tions  of  all  the  crosses  appear  to  have  beeu 
worked  in  London  and  then  sent  to  their  respec- 
tive destinations.  The  sculpture  was  by  William 
do  Ireland  and  Alexander  lo  Imaginator,  called 
also  in  one  place  Alexander  de  Abyngtou.  Wo 
thus  sec  that  the  principal  artists  employed  wei'e 
Englishmen,  for  the  rolls  entirely  disprove 
Walpole’s  supposition  that  they  wore  foreigners. 
Cavalini,  to  whom  Charing  Cross  was  attributed, 
was  not  born  until  1279,  and  was  therefore 
about  eleveu  years  old  when  the  Queen  died. 
Those  crosses  that  were  nearest  to  Loudon  are 
supposed  to  have  been  tho  richest,  as  the  most 
money  was  spent  upon  them.  The  one  in  Cheap- 
side  coat  three  hundred  pounds,  and  was  more 
magnificent  than  any  of  those  before  it.  It  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  was  the  interme- 
diato  resting-place  between  Waltham  and  Char- 
ing. This  appears  to  be  a strange  position,  and 
it  has  beeji  suggested  that  the  body  rested  in  St. 
Paul’s.  Charing  Cross  was  the  most  sumptuous 
of  all,  and  tho  architects  received  1501.  for  it. 
Mr.  Hunter  writes, — “What  house  there  could 
have  been  near  the  site  of  Charing  Cross,  is  a 
more  difficult  question’’  j but  an  answer  is  not  far 
to  seek,  for  the  Hospital  and  Convent  of  St. 
Mary  Rouncival,  founded  by  William  Marshal, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
stood  on  the  site  of  tho  present  Northumberland 
House.  Of  course  Mr.  A.  Hall  intends  a joke 
when  he  refers  to  the  absurd  derivation  of 
Chai’ing  from  Chore  Rciac,  which  might  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  hap-hazard  etymology 
of  former  times,  but  could  hardly  be  put  forward 
now  as  a possible  one.  Peele  seems  to  refer  to 
it  in  his  “ King  Edward  1.’’ : — 

“ Erect  a rich  aiul  stately  carved  cross, 

"tt  Eereoa  her  statue  shall  with  glory  shine, 

And  henceforth  see  you  call  it  Charing  Cross ; 

For  why,  tho  churiett  and  the  choicest  queen, 

That  overdid  delight  my  royal  eyes. 

There  dwells  in  darkaeas.” 

There  are  other  Charings  in  England,  and  the 
place  is  referred  to  in  the  executors’  accounts  as 
Charrjnge.  These  facte,  and  the  unlikelihood  of 
■a  name  equally  applicable  to  all  the  crosses 
being  attributed  to  one  in  particular,  make  such 
an  etymology  impossible.  Eleanor,  the  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  III.,  and  half-sister  of  Alphonso, 
King  of  Castile,  was  in  her  fifteenth  year  when 
ahe  married  Prince  Edward  at  Burgos  in  1254. 
The  marriage  was  an  unpopular  one,  as  there 
was  at  tho  time  a great  jealousy  of  foreigners 
among  the  English,  owing  to  Henry  III.’s  con. 
atant  advancement  of  them.  The  princess, 
however,  gradually  obtained  the  love  of  the 
people,  and  when  she  died,  after  a married  life 
of  uniuterrnpted  happiness  for  thirty-six  years, 
she  was  sincerely  regretted  by  all.  Her  death 
took  place  at  Herdeby,  or  Hardby,  a little  village 
in  Nottinghamshire,  five  miles  west  of  Lincoln, 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  November,  1290. 
Her  body  was  removed  to  Lincoln  to  be  em- 
balmed,  and  the  bowels  were  interred  in  the 
cathedral.  The  dates  of  the  succeeding  events 
are  not  positively  known,  but  can  be  guessed  by 
the  king’s  signatures  to  writs.  On  December 
2nd  and  3rd  Edward  was  at  Lincoln  ; on  the  5th, 
at  Casterton  (on  the  road  from  Grantham  to 
Stamford)  ; on  the  9th,  at  Northampton  j and  on 
"the  13th,  at  St.  Alban’s  and  London,  from  which 
it  is  supposed  that  the  funeral  cortege  started 
from  Lincoln  on  the  4th,  and  that  the  king,  who 


accompanied  it  as  far  as  St.  Alban’s,  there  left  it, 
and  proceeded  to  London  through  Barnet,  in 
order  that  he  might  meet  it  at  its  entrance  into 
the  city.  The  body  appears  to  have  arrived  in 
London  on  the  14th,  and  to  have  been  entombed 
in  Edward  the  Confessor’s  Chapel,  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  the  17th.  The  head,  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  body,  was  deposited  in  the 
Church  of  the  Blackfriara  in  London.  Mr. 
Hunter  writes:  — “The  ordinary  route  was 
from  Stamford  by  Walmesford  to  Huntingdon, 
and  thence  by  Royatou,  Puckeridge,  and  Chea- 
hunt.  But  it  was  intended  that  tho  august 
procession  should  pass  through  a n\ore  frequented 
part  of  the  country  where  the  queen  was  well 
known.  It  was  also  part  of  tho  plan  to  take 
some  of  tho  greater  religious  houses  by  the  way, 
and  to  have  suitable  places  at  which  to  rest. 
Hence  the  deviation  from  the  direct  Hue  from 
Stoney  Stratford  to  Dunstable  in  order  to  include 
Woburn.’’ 

The  varied  fortunes  of  tho  different  crosses 
are  very  remarkable,  three  still  remain,  viz. — 
Geddington,  Northampton,  and  Waltham,  some 
have  decayed  aivay  with  age,  and  others  have 
been  destroyed.  The  fate  of  the  one  in  Cheap, 
side  is  perhaps  tho  most  noteworthy.  The 
original  stone  cross  was  found  to  be  in  a bad 
state  in  the  year  1441,  and  a new  one  was 
therefore  commenced  which  was  not  finished 
until  1186,  This  was  replaced  in  1600  by  a 
third  cross  which  was  finally  demolished  in 
1643  by  order  of  the  Parliament. 

The  idea  of  erecting  an  architectural  cross  at 
every  place  where  the  funeral  procession  stopped 
for  the  night  is  a very  beautiful  one,  and  ive 
could  have  wished  ic  to  have  arisen  spontaneously 
in  the  uoble  King  Edward’s  own  heart.  But 
Mr.  Hunter  seeks  for  a precedent  in  the  case  of 
St.  Louis  (Louis  IX.)  of  France,  whose  body  was 
carried  on  men’s  shoulders  to  be  buried  at 
St.  Denis,  and  wherever  the  bearers  rested  on 
the  way  from  Paris  crosses  were  afterwai’ds 
erected.  The  respect  and  love  exhibited  by 
the  king,  however,  were  nob  less  because  tho 
idea  may  not  have  been  original,  and  we  find 
him  unsatisfied  until  he  had  done  all  that  he 
considered  right.  He  was  not  content  with  the 
erection  of  crosses  in  the  highest  art  of  his  day, 
but  gave  money  for  masses  to  be  said  for  her 
soul  in  perpetuity,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
will  the  anniversary  of  her  death  was  kept  for 
two  centui-ies  with  splendour  and  ceremonial. 


THE  MAKING  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  possess 
akuowledge  of  the  subject,  that  tho  architectural 
profession  is  in  an  unsettled  state,  or  at  all  events 
that  the  art  is  in  a state  of  transition.  There 
is  no  lack  of  energy  or  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  its  votaries ; there  is  an  evident  desire  evinced 
by  many  to  further  the  devolopemeut  of  the  art; 
but  no  unity  as  to  the  means,  A great  deal 
has  doubtless  been  done,  and  up  to  a certain 
point,  the  desired  object  has  been  attained. 
The  point  reached  appears  to  us  to  be  a critical 
one;  indeed,  to  be  the  turning-point  of  anew 
era.  We  have  now  attained  a certain  mastery 
over  every  exUtiiig  style,  and  to  have  repeated 
with  correctness  the  forms  used  of  old,  and  in 
some  instances  to  have  given  them  a new 
expression.  But  reiteration  of  even  the  most 
graceful  expressions  becomes  tiresome : the  ear, 
the  eye,  and  the  mind  alike  become  satiated  by 
continued  repetition,  and  a craving  for  something 
new  is  engendered,  so  that  even  an  inferior  pro. 
duction  is  prized  if  it  possess  the  quality  of 
freshness.  The  work  of  the  architect  is  a reflex 
of  his  mind,  but  his  mind  is  naturally  biased  by 
the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  his  intellectual 
status  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  he  meets 
these  requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
be  in  advance  of  his  age,  the  leader  and  former 
of  a new  school  of  art,  whose  works  command 
the  admiration  of  the  public  ; but  such  men  are 
rare  indeed,  the  advent  of  even  one  such  cannot 
be  counted  upon. 

The  Gothic  revival  originated  from  outside  the 
profession.  The  literary  productions  of  the 
romancers,  especially  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
stimulated  by  the  conditions  (framed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people)  of  the  competition 
for  the  Palace  at  Westminster  turned  the  tide  in 
a new  direction,  and  it  now  seems  to  be  ebbing 
in  another. 

But  this  shifting  of  position  will  not  satisfy  the 
pressure  from  without;  the  demand  is  for  some- 
, thing  entirely  new  in  style,  and  if  that  demand  is 


ever  to  be  responded  to  the  answer  must  come 
from  within  tho  profession  and  not  from  without. 
Is  the  response  to  be  a discordant  babel  or  aunited 
voice  ? How  can  unity  of  action  be  brought 
about  when  there  is  no  recognised  authority  to 
appeal  to  ? If  tho  public  really  wish  what  they 
call  for  they  must  provide  the  means  j and  the 
best  and  only  means  wo  can  think  of  is  the 
formation  of  an  arcbiteotural  college,  where 
systematic  teaching  will  be  provided  for  the 
students  of  tho  art. 

State  patronage  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture ; and  a new 
school  of  painting  is  rapidly  developing  itself. 
The  decorative  arts  have  also  received  a stimulus 
by  the  formation  of  schools  of  art  thronghout 
the  kingdom.  Avohitecturo  is  surely  as  deserv- 
ing of  State  help  ; it  is  an  art  which  concerns 
everyone,  from  the  highest  to  tho  lowest;  its 
productions  are  not  stored  up  in  saloons  and 
cabinets,  but  are  open  to  all  as  a means  of 
cultivating  and  improving  tho  taste ; the  beauty 
and  amenity  of  our  cities  and  towns  depend 
upon  the  architect, — his  works  affect  both  the 
physical  and  tho  moral  welfare  of  tho  people. 

True  it  is  that  much  has  been  achieved 
without  aid  from  the  State,  but  as  a country 
becomes  more  populous,  aud  its  social  relation- 
ships more  complicated,  the  greater  is  tho  neces- 
sity for  State  interference.  Numerous  pretenders 
have  arisen,  and  by  dint  of  sheer  impudence  and 
perseverance  have  succeeded  in  deluding  m^n 
into  the  belief  that  they  are  architects,  for  there 
are  no  means  of  distinguishing  tho  quack  from 
the  proficient. 

To  obtain  proficiency  in  the  art  is  now  a most 
difficult  thing.  Au  apprenticeship  in  the  office 
of  a first-class  architect  does,  indeed,  provide  a 
means  of  educ.ation  to  the  student,  bub  the 
teaching  is  not  of  a catholic  or  systematic 
description  : ho  has  to  grope  his  way  without  a 
guide,  and  he  picks  up  what  he  stumbles  against 
in  the  narrow  path  to  which  he  is  restricted. 
Victory  cannot  be  gained  if  each  recruit  is 
allowed  to  skirmish  on  his  own  account;  drill  and 
discipline  must  be  enforced  by  a competent  staff 
of  officers,  else  there  will  be  nothing  but  arabble 
rout.  A solitary  professor  of  architecture  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  even  touch  upon  the 
various  branches, — historical,  eeathetic,  technical, 
aud  scientific, — which  should  form  the  curri- 
culum of  an  architectural  education.  A correct 
taste  can  only  be  founded  upon  a substratum  of 
knowledge  ; there  is  a fixed  standard  of  truth, 
and  the  taste  or  appreciation  of  what  is  really 
good  can  he  cultivated  to  a high  degree. 

There  is  no  lack  of  books  treating  upon  archi- 
tecture, but  the  same  may  be  said  of  every 
other  science  and  art.  These  books  are  gene- 
rally profusely  illustrated,  aud  are  relied  upon 
by  designers  as  a means  to  which  they  can  resort 
for  whatever  they  require.  The  common  course 
of  procedure  is  after  this  wise.  The  young 
architect,  after  having  fixed  upon  the  style  he  is 
to  adopt,  selects  from  his  collection  of  prints  or 
sketches  what  he  considers  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  detail.  These  he  applies,  as  profusely 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  the  proposed 
structure,  confident  that  the  result  will  be 
eminently  satisfactory ; for  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise  when  he  has  used  not  a single  item  which 
in  itself  is  not  really  beautiful  ? But  the  result  is 
nob  what  was  anticipated ; he  is  in  the  position 
of  a child  who  has  satiated  itself  with  sweets. 
By  experience  he  learns  that  the  acid  and  the 
bitter  give  a peculiar  relish  to  his  diet,  and  are 
quite  wholesome.  His  conglomeration  of  pretti- 
ness he  finds  to  be  a mistake;  he  finds  out  tho 
value  of  mass  aud  breadth  of  surface,  and  in 
course  of  time  his  works  may  possess  a special 
individuality,  and  exhibit  that  power  inherent  to 
the  true  artist,  whether  he  be  poet,  painter, 
sculptor,  or  architect. 

This  is  good  so  far  as  the  individual  architect 
is  concerned,  but  it  does  nothing  towards  the  for- 
mation  of  a national  school  of  architecture,  a 
result  which  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
united  action,  proceeding  upon  recognised  prin- 
ciples, and  by  such  united  action  only  may  it  be 
possible  to  expedite  the  gi-owth  of  a new  style. 

Signet, 


Institution  of  Surveyors.  — The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 16th,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
Ralph  William  Glutton,  entitled  “ The  Self-sown 
Oak  Woods  of  Sussex.’’  The  council  are  seeking 
to  form  a geological  collection,  illustrative  of  the 
rocks  and  soils  of  various  districts  in  which  they 
'reside. 


Feb.  14,  1874.] 
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SUBSTITUTES  FOR  00.4.L. 

PuEVALKXT  high  prices  have  brought  out  vari- 
ous  suggestions  of  more  or  less  merit  for  econo, 
mising  tho  prime  article  of  fuel,  and  there  has 
been  some  serious  talk  of  a Stock  Company  for 
the  manufacture  of  a patent  article  compounded 
of  earth  and  fine  coal.  As  mauy  of  these  sugges- 
tions have  been  criticised  as  novelties,  and  are 
being  experimented  upon  as  sucb,  it  will  probably 
Bui-prise  some  of  our  readers  when  we  state  that 
precisely  similar  compositions  w'ere  actually  in 
use  for  domestic  purposes,  and  suggested  for 
manufacturing  use,  nearly  250  years  ago. 

Our  two  first  extracts  are  taken  from  pam- 
phlets published  in  or  about  the  year  IG-ll.  The 
first  bears  the  heading,  ‘‘Good  News  for  the 
Poor ; or.  An  Expedient  humbly  offered  for 
supplying  the  Want  and  bringing  dovm  the  Price 
of  Coales and  proceeds  thus : — 

“ ’Tis  certain,  necessity  is  most  times  the 
parent  of  ingenuity.  To  pay  40s.  or  50s.  for  a 
ohaklron  of  coale  went  deep  iuto  a poor  trades- 
man’s pocket, — especially  those  that  wereforced 
to  use  great  quantities.  Whereupon  some  plod- 
ding  industrious  heads  that  had  seen  fires  of  turfe 
or  peat  in  the  country,  or  been  in  Holland, 
where  (as  one  saith  pleasantly)  they  fetch  fire 
out  of  water,  burning  a kind  of  mud  taken  out 
of  tbeir  ditches,  and  dried,  began  to  think  of 
mixing  clay  with  their  coales,  which  they  found 
to  succeed  so  well  that  several  eminent  viotu- 
aliens  and  coffee-houses  (particularly  near  the 
Royal  Exchange)  made  it  their  common  fuel,  to 
their  advantage.  • The  manner  of  doing  it  is 
this  ; — Take  two  loads,  that  is  to  say,  a chaldron 
of  coales,  and  cause  them  to  be  sifted  in  a wide 
hole  sieve,  that  so  all  tho  dust  and  small  coales 
may  go  through,  and  the  great  round  coales 
remain  behind.  Then  take  a load  of  clay  (for 
siftings  of  a chaldron  of  coales  are  generally 
enough  for  so  much),  aud  cause  it  to  bo  mixed 
well  together  with  the  said  dust  or  small  coales  j 
for  which  purpose,  if  your  nlay  be  not  moist 
enough  to  work  up  well,  you  may  wet  it  a little, 
then  make  them  up,  either  in  round  balls  or  like 
bricks,  but  let  them  be  not  above  half  so  big 
evejy  way  ; and  then  lettiug  them  lie  some  time 
to  dry  well,  they  will  be  fit  for  use ; for  having 
laid  a small  thiu  bottom  of  coales,  you  must 
then  lay  on  these  pieces,  intermixing  now  and 
then  one  of  your  great  round  cnales  : it  shall 
continue  fresh  and  in  good  order,  with  very 
little  trouble,  a whole  day,  and  is  not  offen. 
sivo  in  smoak,  smell,  or  otherwise.  Nor 
lot  any  think  this  to  bo  a trouble  of  too  much 
trouble  or  ebargo  j for  first  you  may  have  a load 
of  clay  brought  home  to  any  place  in  London 


' Then  follows  a formula  “ for  the  poorer 
sort,”  of  which  wo  shall  simply  remark  that  it 
includes  ill  its  composition  the  sweepings  of  cow. 
sheds,  stables,  and  the  offal  of  slaughter, 
houses ! 

Wo  also  learn  it  was  “ said”  that  " Greenwich 
Heath,  or  Hounslow  Heath,  turf,  well  dryed,  is 
very  good  fewell,  with  a little  Scotch  coale  burnt 
with  it.” 

It  is  also  stated  by  an  author  writing  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  “balls  of  small 
coal  mixed  with  clay  are  very  much  used  all 
over  South  Wales,  particularly  in  the  counties  of 
Pembroke  and  Carmarthen.  They  are  formed 
about  the  bigness  of  a man’s  fist ; great  in  the 
middle  and  verging  smaller  toward  the  ends. 
They  are  generally  made  up  and  ijut  upon  the 
fire  quite  wet,  in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  and 
when  thoroughly  lighted,  make  a most  binlliant 
appearance.  One  of  these  fires,  if  made  up  with 
skill,  will  last  ten  to  twelve  hours.  Those  who 
live  near  tho  sea,  instead  of  clay,  uso  mud  taken 
from  under  flood-mark  at  low  water,  which, 
from  the  quantity  of  salt  it  contains,  makes  the 
ashes  a valuable  article  in  agriculture  for  the 
husbandman,  and  in  horticulture  to  the  cot- 

tager The  balls,  mixed  with  mud,  emit 

no  disagreeable  smell  in  burning.” 

The  same  author  says,  that  “ kindling  balls 
might  be  used  with  great  advantage  for  lighting 
fires,  particularly  in  London,  where  the  expense 
of  billet-wood,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose,  is 
very  great.”  Their  composition  is  thus  stated  : 
“Equal  parts  of  coal,  charcoal,  and  clay;  tho 
two  former  reduced  to  fine  powder,  well  mixed 
and  kneaded  together  with  clay,  moistened  with 
water  and  then  formed  into  balls  of  the  size  of 
hens’  eggs,  and  thoroughly  dryed.  They  mny 
be  made  so  inflameable  as  to  take  fire  in  an 
instant  and  with  the  smallest  spark,  by  dipping 
them  in  a strong  solution  of  nitre,  and  then 
drying  them  again.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  three  of  tho  compo- 
sitions  intended  for  fuel  arc  said  to  have  the 
most  essential  qualities — brilliancy,  heat,  en- 
durance, and  freedom  from  objectionable  odour  ; 
qualities  which  are  sadly  wanted  in  many  sorts 
of  cheap  coal. 


in  wood-cutting  machinery,  which  was  proved  a 
the  Vienna  Exhibition;  but,  sir,  you  do  not  sav 
whether  they  are  copies  of  Richards,  Thorne,  & 
Co.’s,  of  Philadelphia.  Now  let  us  give  our 
American  cousins  what  praise  is  due  to  thorn, 
for  have  seen  some  as  good  machines  in 
America  as  I have  here ; and  I have  a piece  of 
work  with  me  now  that  was  done  on  an  American 
machine,  and  I have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a 
machine  like  it  in  England,  and  it  is  a machine 
that  every  master  cabinet-maker  onght  to  have. 
Machinery  will  pay  as  well  here  as  in  America 
if  it  is  properly  managed ; but  buy  the  right 
kind  for  your  work,  not  of  A,  or  B,  or  C,  but  of 
A,  B,  and  0,  and  then  you  can  get  the  machine 
that  is  best  adapted  to  yoni’  work. 

W.  C.  H. 


WOOD-WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Sin, — Having  bad  more  than  twenty  years’  ex- 
perience on  wood-cutting  machinery  as  operator, 
manager,  aud  builder,  I will  endeavour  to  answer 
“ B.  J.  A.’s  ” questions  in  your  issue  of  the  Slst 
of  January'. 

Why,  be  asks,  does  not  wood-cutting  machinery 
- - . pay  as  well  in  England  as  in  America  ? and  why 
for  -Is.  Gd.,  and  auy  common  labouring  man  will  do  they  fail  to  make  it  a success  here  ? I have 
sift^your  coalcs,  and  make  np  in  balls  as  afore-  found  that  why  they  have  failed  in  their  wood. 


said,  in  three  clays  at  furthest,  which,  at  Is.  Gd. 
per  clay,  is  -Is.  Gd. ; so  that  the  whole  charge 
will  amount  to  Os.,  aud  this  being  done,  it  shall 
do  yon  more  servise,  hum  better,  and  last 
longer,  than  any  three  chaldrons  of  coales  you 
can  buy.  You  may  easily  work  tbem  in  a cellar 
or  shed,  and  when  they  are  made  up  they  will 
lie  conveniently  in  small  room,  provided  it  be 
but  dry.” 

Our  second  e.xtract  is  of  more  pretension,  and 
its  author  evidently  looked  beyond  the  domestic 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  his  country. 

“ArtiViciaZ  Fire  or  Coale  for  Rich  and  Poore. — 
This  being  the  offer  of  an  excellent  new  invention 
by  Mr.  Richard  Gosling,  engineer  (late  deceased), 
but  now  thought  fib  to  be  put  in  practice, — Read 
— Practice— judge.  First  provide  a piece  of 
ground  where  tlio  sun  lies  upon  it,  and  for  tho 
better  ordei’ing  take  a brickiuaker  or  a labourer 
to  cloo  it.  Doc  it  thus  Take  three  loads  of  red 
morter,  such  as  yon  make  your  bricks  with, 
double  loads,  half  a chaldron  of  good  sea  coales 
of  the  smallest  and  best,  three  sacks  full  of  tho 
best  small  coale,  four  bushels  of  sawdust,  four 
trnsses  of  straw  chopped ; work  all  these 
together  with  water  stiff  as  bricks  ; then  when 
Lb  is  worked  altogether  very  well,  take  four  sacks 
of  duet  of  small  coal,  and  with  that  u.sod  as  they  do 
the  sand  for  casting  of  bricks;  then  cast  the 
SDgi'ediantB  as  you  cast  bricks,  but  half  so  thick, 
ind  dry  it  as  brick  is  dryed,  or  you  may  make  it 
op  iu  round  balls  not  too  big,  with  charcoale  or 
small  coalo  dust  on  the  outside,  and  so  laid  to  dry ; 
vhen  they  be  thorow  dry,  burn  them  with  a little 
Scotch  coalo  or  wood,  or  any  combustible  matter 
.0  fire  it,  or  with  two  or  thi'ee  wooden  chips  to 
cindle  your  fire  withal],  and  to  keepe  in  tl  e life 
)f  the  fire,  and  these  cast  a most  excellent  heat, 
md  keepe  fire  for  any  use,  to  rest,  boile,  or  bake 
or  the  richer  sort,  but  be  sure  to  lay  them  not 
00  close.” 


machinery  here  is  solely  the  fault  of  the  masters 
not  knowing  what  machinery  is  best  suited  for 
their  work.  Seeing  a piece  of  work  that  has 
been  done,  they  buy  the  machine,  and  find  onfc, 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  it  is  not  the  machine 
that  they  want  at  all,  or  that  some  other  buildin^ 
firm  makes  a machine  far  superior  to  the  one 
they  have.  Therefore,  I contend,  it  is  from  the 
want  of  knowledge  that  they  do  not  succeed 
with  their  machinery.  Why,  sir,  I could  name 
cabinet  firms  in  Loudon  that  have  machinery, 
and  some  of  them  are  executing  their  work 
15  per  cent,  cheaper  than  others.  Yon  may 
say,  “How  is  that?"  There  is  only  one 
answer,  and  that  is,  from  better  manage- 
ment. Give  the  machines  the  work  they 
should  have,  and  give  it  to  them  properly,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  failure.  I 
know  of  a master  cabinet-maker  that  has 
recently  put  in  a macliino  that  takes  up  at  least 
8 ft.  of  room,  and  room  that  he  could  hardly 
siiare,  when  if  he  had  asked  a practical  man  he 
conld  have  been  told  how  to  put  np  a machiue 
that  would  have  done  his  work,  and  not  taken 
np  above  18  inches  square  of  room,  nor  cost  half 
the  money,  and  been  entirely  out  of  the  way  : 
of  course,  I can  only  say  it  is  from  tho  want  of 
knowledge  of  machinery.  Put  in  the  right 
machinery,  and  give  them  the  wood ; then  we 
can  make  machinery  pay  as  well  in  England 
as  in  America : put  in  your  shop  the  right 
machinery  and  have  it  properly  managed,  and 
then  we  will  have  no  moi’o  Belgium  doors  and 
sashes.  We  had  a specimen  of  them  a short 
time  ago  in  building  ono  of  our  new  hospitals  ; 
they  coxxld  not  use  half  of  them,  and  I am  sur- 
prised to  think  that  some  enterprising  capitalist 
does  not  take  it  in  hand,  for  I am  positive  we 
could  make  as  cheap  as  we  could  import. 

Now  one  word  to  “ B.  J.  A.”  on  machinery  in 
general.  You  say  that  England  leads  the  world 


FROM  POMPEII. 

PaoFEssoii  Chukcit,  of  Cirencester,  writing 
from  Naples,  says : — 

The  condition  of  the  streets,  temples,  and 
houses  at  Pompeii  is  far  more  perfect  than  I had 
expected  to  find  it.  The  climate  is  far  more 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  such  remains 
than  that  of  England.  The  rich  colours  of 
arabesques  and  pictures  remain  upon  tho  walls, 
and  one  can  sec  through  tho  windows  of  the 
houses  the  very  views  of  Vesuvius  and  of  the 
Bay  which  tho  Pompeiians  saw,  and  for  which 
it  is  evident  the  arrangement  of  the  windows 
was  originally  planned.  One  great  point  of 
difference  between  the  works  of  the  Romans 
here  and  in  Britain  strikes  one  at  every  turn. 
If  WG  compare  the  walls  and  pavements  of 
Pompeii  with  those  of  Ooriniiim  and  Chedworth, 
we  perceive  how  skilfully  the  Romans  in  England 
changed  their  modes  of  building  and  decoration 
to  adapt  them  to  the  altered  condition  and 
different  materials  of  the  new  country.  The 
substitution  of  baked  clay  and  of  oolitic  and 
liassic  stones  for  the  rich  and  abundant  marbles 
of  Italy,  is  ono  point  which  may  be  noted  in 
this  connexion. 

The  museum  of  Naples  contains  the  best 
treasures  of  fine  art  and  all  the  more  interesting 
objects  of  domestic  life  and  of  civilisation  which 
the  excavations  have  yielded.  Here  are  marbles 
and  bronzes,  loaves  of  bread,  with  olives,  walnuts 
and  figs,  jewels  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver, 
papyrus  rolls,  4,000  specimens  of  ancient  glass, 
and  I know  not  how  many  thousands  of  painted 
earthen  vases.  The  inscriptions,  tho  mosaics, 
the  wall  paintings,  and  the  sgraffiti  (or  wall 
scribblinga)  are  of  the  deepest  interest.  Two 
matters  here  suggest  themselves  for  remark  in 
ennnoxion  with  tho  remains  of  Roman  art  at 
CiroDccster.  In  the  Corinium  Museum  is  a 
fragmentary  head  carved  in  stone,  one  of  tho 
eyes  of  which  has  traces  of  the  black  enamel 
which  represented  the  pupil.  This  mode  of 
treating  the  eye  is  quite  common  amongst  the 
works  both  of  bronze  and  of  marble  found  here. 
Another  point  is  this : my  observations  on 
hundreds  of  wall-scratcbings  at  Pompeii  and 
elsewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  have  con- 
firmed  my  conviction  of  the  genuine  Roman 
origin  of  tho  example  of  squared  words  which 
was  found  at  Cirencester : I now  feel  it  im- 
possible  to  doubt  its  autbenticity. 


HOUSE-TOP  GARDENS. 

For  some  time  past,  an  idea  bas  obtained  that 
the  garret  story,  now  the  least  attractive,  might, 
^\'ithont  much  extra  expense,  be  made  the 
pleasantest  in  the  house.  It  was  suggested  in 
the  Ruilder  years  ago.  Tho  roof  itself  should 
be  as  easy  of  approach  as  any  other  floor  in  the 
house,  and,  with  a flat  properly-constructed  roof, 
surrounded  by  an  ornamental  railing,  the  house- 
top  would,  in  fine  weather,  prove  an  agreeable 
airing  place  for  the  household.  A step  further, 
and  we  have  the  house-top  garden,  or  the  house- 
top conservatory.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  proper  carrying  out  of  this  idea,  in  a variety 
of  ways,  would  prove  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
innovations  ever  made  in  gardening.  To  Mr. 
Lascelles,  the  horticultural  builder,  of  Bunhill- 
row,  Finsbury,  says  the  Garden,  belongs  the 
credit  of  showing  what  may  he  done  in  this  way, 
even  in  the  heart  of  London.  The  roof  conserva- 
tory forms  tho  roof-story  of  Mr.  Lascelles’s 
offices ; the  floor  of  the  conservatory,  which  is 
on  a level  with  the  bottom  of  the  cox’nice  shown 
an  illustration  given  by  our  authority,  forms 
also  the  roof  of  the  story  beneath,  is  formed  of 
concrete,  with  iron  imbedded  in  it,  to  secure  all 
the  needed  strength.  Brick  beds  have  been 
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formed  round  the  sides  of  the  house,  and  these 
contain  earth  for  vines,  which  cover  the  roof. 
The  surface  of  these  beds  forms  a convenient 
standing.place  for  plants  in  pots.  The  house  is 
of  wood,  bent  by  the  aid  of  steam,  and  well,  but 
not  expensively,  constructed,  and  the  effect  from 
the  street  is  described  as  being  very  good.  The 
glass  is  not  bent,  although  it  is  so  in  appearance. 
With  dense  shade  overhead,  a house  of  this  kind 
would  form  a fernery,  and,  without  such  shade, 
fruits  that  endure  a dry  atmosphere  might  be 
grown  after  the  orchard-house  fashion.  Abund- 
ance of  water  would,  of  course,  be  required  in 
any  case,  but  this  would  not  lead  to  much  incon- 
venience, as  the  ordinary  supply  to  the  house 
could  be  made  available  by  the  cistern  being 
placed  on  the  conservatory  floor.  The  roofs  of 
large  public  buildings,  such  as  theatres,  would 
afford  capital  sites  for  winter  gardens  on  a large 
scale  ; water  in  abundance  is  required  on  such 
roofs,  and  that  is  the  chief  requirement  of  the 
plants.  In  such  cases,  the  winter -garden  would 
form  a new  and  attractive  feature  of  the  esta- 
blishment. As  regards  business  houses,  a 
modification  of  the  same  plan  might  be 
desirable,  where  very  good  light  was  required 
in  the  upper  story.  Such  a pleasant  innovation 
in  the  City  naturally  suggests  many  ways  in 
which  a like  kind  of  glasshouse  might  be  made 
fo  add  to  the  comfort  and  elegance  of  private 
houses  of  every  class,  from  those  who  could 
afford  a well-furnished  winter-garden  to  those 
who  could  only  use  the  upper  story  as  a play- 
ground for  children.  The  architectural  diffi- 
culties are  surmountable.  The  ordinary  square 
typo  of  glasshouse  would,  of  course,  be  unen- 
durable over  any  handsome  house.  Suppose  a 
builder  is  about  to  erect  a row  of  a dozen  or  so 
cf  good  large  houses,  each  of  these  might  be 
. furnished  with  its  conservatory  on  the  roof,  com- 
piunicating  with  the  conservatories  of  the  houses 
on  both  sides,  so  that  the  whole  would  form  one 
pontinuous  greenhouse,  uniform  in  height  and 
architecture,  and  so  presenting  a much  more 
' pleasing  appearance,  when  viewed  from  the 
road  or  street,  than  if  the  conservatory  of  each 
iiouse  was  detached  and  built  in  a different  style. 
. This  would  form  a very  fine  winter  - garden, 
common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  row  or 
block  of  houses,  much  in  the  same  way,  as  is  at 
present  the  case  with  many  London  gardens. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EASTERN  ART  ON 
EUROPEAN  MANUFACTURES. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  on  this  subject, 
read  by  Dr.  Dresser  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  part 
of  which  we  printed  in  our  last, — 

Mr.  Christian  Mast,  remarking  on  the  observo-- 
tions  of  Dr.  Dresser  as  to  the  origin  of  Oriental 
art,  thought  that  I'eligion  was  really  at  the 
bottom  of  all  high  art,  and  that  was  the  cause 
of  different  kinds  of  art  being  represented  in 
different  countries.  Mosaic  art  clearly  had 
reference  to  the  Mosaic  religion.  They  could 
not  have  produced  a style  of  art  like  the  Greeks, 
who  were  taught  to  honour  men,  and  which 
resulted  in  their  producing  the  most  beautiful 
forms  of  a beautiful  idea,  as  exemplified  in  their 
fine  statues,  which  were  the  most  perfect  creations 
of  beauty  the  world  had  seen.  The  same 
observation  would  apply  to  Christian  art,  as 
seen  in  the  Gothic  architecture,  in  which  our 
cathedrals  were  constructed.  His  opinion  was 
that  the  perfect  art  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  art 
of  the  IMoors,  and  the  Gothic  art  could  never  be 
surpassed.  They  were  perfection.  He  agreed 
with  Dr.  Dresser,  that  our  object  must  be  to 
learn  from  the  East,  and  to  endeavour  to  repro- 
duce  from  our  own  midst  a new  art,  and  not  to 
imitate.  The  whole  nation  must  work  at  it ; 
find  if  the  religions  of  the  nations  of  old  led 
them  to  progress  in  art,  so  it  would  be  amongst 
ourselves,  for  religion  was  the  primary  cause  of 
a higher  degree  being  attained  in  art. 

Dr.  Heinemann,  having  been  to  Vienna,  and 
paid  special  attention  to  the  works  of  art,  could 
bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Dresser.  Not  only  England,  but 
Germany,  was  also  persuaded  that  there  was 
very  much  to  be  learnt  from  Eastern  art.  In 
almost  all  the  books  of  art,  especially  in  those 
giving  a history  of  painting,  it  was  stated  that 
the  infant  standing  in  the  vesica-shape,  was  of 
Christian  origin.  He  thought  it  was  not  of 
Christian  origin,  but  could  be  traced  to  other 
sources.  Even  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  the 
Christian  religion,  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
Christianity,  so  far  as  its  origin  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Pearsall  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 


lecturer  should  on  another  occasion  give  an 
account  of  the  works  of  English  manufacture 
and  art  which  were  introduced  into  the  East,  of 
those  which  were  successful  and  those  which 
were  rejected,  for  there  were  always  two  sides 
to  a question.  We  had  sent  art  productions  to 
the  East,  and  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to 
English  capitalists  to  know  what  works  go  to 
Eastern  countries,  why  they  go,  and  why  they 
were  esteemed.  In  Eastern  countries,  where 
the  Mahommedan  religion  prevailed,  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran  were  carried  into  ordinary 
life,  and  the  people  were  not  permitted  to  make 
a representation  of  any  living  thing  ; and  there- 
fore  everything  was  distorted  or  converted,  or 
conventionally  represented,  and  was  not  a liberal 
representation  at  all.  They  were  nob  allowed  to 
give  a direct  representation  of  nature,  save 
those  of  royalty,  the  sun,  and  so  forth ; and  even 
certain  colours  were  tabooed.  English  ladies  in 
Constantinople  had  been  laughed  at  and  been 
subject  to  annoyance  for  opening  a green 
umbrella,  gi'een  being  a sacred  colour.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  the  English  manu- 
facturer  to  have  some  knowledge  of  what  would  be 
acceptable  5 for  what  was  the  use  of  attempting 
to  design  a thing  for  the  East,  which,  though  it 
might  be  beautiful  to  our  eyes,  would  be  of  no 
use.  In  illustration  of  the  lack  of  English  art 
whicli  was  suited  to  Eastern  tastes,  he  instanced 
the  difficulty  which  had  been  experienced  by  the 
English  Government  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
presents  which  it  was  desirous  of  making  to 
certain  Eastern  persons  at  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
obtaining  suitable  designs.  Eastern  people  had 
prejudices  which  must  be  consulted,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  hurting  them. 

The  Chairman  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee)  said  it  became 
his  duty,  as  it  certainly  was  his  pleasure,  to  convey 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Dresser,  for  his 
most  interesting,  able,  learned,  conclusive,  and 
argumentative  paper.  One  point  seemed  to  have 
been  brought  out  with  g^’eat  clearness,  both  by 
the  lecturer  and  by  those  who  had  spoken,  the 
intimate  connexion  of  religion  with  art,  not  only 
with  ecclesiastical  architecture,  but  with  things 
of  domestic  manufacture.  The  greatest  poems 
ever  written  were  religious  poems.  The  most 
important  buildings  were  erected  for  purposes 
of  religion,  whether  in  Egypt,  or  in  Persia,  in 
India,  or  in  our  own  country.  And  he  was  quite 
sure  that  the  style  |of  architecture  which  was 
most  agreeable,  most  remarkable,  and  he  might 
say  the  most  telling,  was  what  he  might  reason, 
ably  call  the  Christian  style — the  Gothic.  This 
had  been  revived  in  the  present  day,  and  he  saw 
no  chance  whatever  of  our  arriving  at  any  kind 
of  composite  style.  Of  all  the  styles  of  architec- 
ture, we  were  returning  to  that  which  was 
peculiarly  English,  essentially  Christian,  and 
inherently  beautiful.  He  would  defy  any  one  to 
point  out  any  building  in  London,  notwithstand- 
ing its  deficiencies,  which  so  attracted  the 
foreigner  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  was  a 
delight  to  look  upon,  though  he  was  perfectly 
certain  we  should  have  even  a finer  specimen 
of  that  kind  of  architecture  in  the  new  Law 
Courts. 

Dr.  Dresser,  in  replying,  said  he  had  expected 
to  receive  a severe  criticism  on  his  paper,  hut 
was  agreeably  mistaken.  He  did  not  think  Mr. 
Ford  had  quite  comprehended  his  remarks  as  to 
the  ugliness  of  certain  bridges  j but  he  still 
maintained  that  many  engineering  structures 
were  insufferably  ugly.  Engineers  bad  no  taste 
as  a rule,  and  the  manifestation  of  an  ignorance 
in  this  respect  our  engineer’s  were  continually 
thrusting  upon  us,  till  it  was  absolutely  paiuful. 
Bub  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  beauty 
and  utility,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  a lifetime 
was  almost  necessary  to  learn  his  part — the  laws 
of  beauty.  As  to  the  remark  that  we  had  done 
much  for  the  East,  by  sending  our  manufactures 
out  there,  he  would  ask,  what  had  we  done  for 
India  compared  with  what  they  had  done  for  us  ? 
We  derived  a vast  number  of  most  valuable 
hints  from  the  East.  But  what  had  we  done  for 
them  ? We  had  established  schools  of  art  in 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  certain  other  places,  and 
what  was  the  result  ? In  the  Exhibition  of 
1S62  were  to  be  seen  carpets  manufactured  in 
India  by  those  who  had  been  taught  in  our  art 
schools,  which,  being  exhibited  by  the  side  of 
native  manufactures,  were  an  utter  national  dis- 
grace  to  us.  We  had  done  a vast  deal  to  vitiate 
their  taste,  but  be  denied  that  we  had  done  one 
single  thing  to  raise  them  in  a knowledge  of 
decorative  art.  Instead  of  spending  money  in 
establishing  such  schools,  he  would  rather  spend 


money  in  studying  under  those  native  artists, 
who,  he  contended,  were  the  greatest  orna-  - 
mentists  iu  the  world.  From  a utilitarian  point  i' 
of  view,  he  certainly  admitted  we  were,  as  manu-  ; 
facturera,  the  first  in  the  world.  He  would  1 
observe  that  iu  Persia  they  frequently  used  I 
figures  and  represented  living  objects,  such  : 
as  the  human  figure,  beasts,  and  so  on  5 and, 
although  the  Koran  did  not  allow  it,  it  was  con-  •' 
tinually  done.  As  to  the  remarks  of  the  chair-  • 
man,  he  would  say  that  Christian  art  was  essen-  • 
tially  heathen.  He  was  prepared  to  demonstrate 
that  the  nimbus  came  from  fire-worship,  and  he 
could  trace  it  all  through  from  its  origin.  He  ■: 
was  prepared  to  show  that  the  vesica  shape  Lad  1 
its  origin  in  heathen  religion,  that  the  winged  i 
cherub  also  was  of  heathen  origin,  aud  that  the 
cross  was  a symbol  in  Egypt.  Indeed,  be  would  Ii 
even  go  so  far  to  say  that  every  Christian  symbol  ! 
was  of  Pagan  origin,  and  that  Christianity,  as  it  ! 
united  Classic  and  Gothic  architecture,  adopted  : 
all  those  forms  which  it  found  ali’eady  prepared,  . 
and  which  were  suitable  as  pecnliarly  striking  ; 
expressions  of  the  new  faith.  And  he  was  also 
prepared  to  show  that  it  adopted  all  those  imple- 
meats  which  were  peculiarly  striking  as  symbols. 

It  was  a subject  which  had  for  twenty-five  years  ; 
occupied  his  attention,  and  he  felt  himself  pre-  . 1 
pared  to  prove  it,  and  that  the  very  best  flat  1 
ornaments  of  the  world  have  resulted  from  fire- 
worship. 


GAS  WORKS,  PORTSLADE,  SUSSEX. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  February  3rd  the  Paper  read  was  a ; 

“ Description  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove  General 
Gas  Company’s  Works,  Portslade,  Sussex,”  by  j 
Jlr.  John  Birch  Paddon. 

Tho  site  of  these  works  was  the  widest,  most 
level,  and  highest  part  of  a tract  of  shingle  6 
lying  between  the  sea  and  the  canal  forming  the  a 
eastern  entrance  to  Sboreham  Hai-bour.  Excel-  j 
lent  material  for  concrete  was  found  in  the  ij 
excavations,  and  the  foundations  of  the  walls  li 
were  extended  so  as  to  make  the  proportion  of  { 
the  weight  of  the  superstructure  to  the  bearing 
surface  15  cwt.  per  square  foot.  Tho  concrete  " 
bed  under  the  retort  benches  was  7 ft.  6 in.  1 • 
thick. 

The  retort-house  was  281  ft.  G in.  long  and  i ■ 
80  ft.  wide,  inside  measurement.  The  chiiuneya 
were  constructed  with  the  lower  parts  of  brick  li 
and  the  upper  parts  of  wrought  iron,  and  were  'h 
sufficiently  Kgbt  to  be  placed  on  the  benches,  so  1 ^ 
that  no  floor  space  was  occupied.  They  were  H 
71  ft.  6 in.  high,  3 ft.  square  at  the  bottom,  and  :ii 
3 ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  the  least  sectional  it. 
area  giving  1 square  inch  for  each  lineal  foot  of 
retort,  a proportion  which  bad  been  satisfactory.  •, ; 
In  consequence  of  the 'exposure  of  the  roof  to 'It 
storms  of  great  violence,  and  to  rapid  corrosion  li. 
from  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  it  was  considered  <1 
desirable  that  it  should  bo  of  great  strength,  and  (i; 
that  its  parts  should  be  few  and  accessible.  ■. 
Accordingly,  the  roof  was  designed  to  sustain  a 
weight  equal  to  GO  lb.  per  square  foot  of  external  ic 
surface,  or  72  lb.  per  square  foot  of  plan  covered.  In 
With  that  weight  no  piece  of  metal  was  sab-  id 
jected  to  a tensile  strain  exceeding  5 tons  :i 
per  square  inch  of  section,  and  the  strains  1 
on  the  parts  in  compression  varied  fromm 
2 tons  to  4 tons  per  square  inch  ofii 
section.  The  roof  consisted  of  ten  Warren  ii' 
trusses  of  84  ft.  span  and  1-4  ft.  deep,  placed  (i; 
about  30  ft.  apart.  Across  the  top  beams  were  11 
laid  four  lines  of  latticed  purlins,  aud  upon  these  -fi 
purlins  rested  the  bars  carrying  the  skin  of  the  1. 
upper  portion  of  the  roof.  The  lower  portion  of  ui 
the  roof  was  formed  with  the  framed  struts  of  n 
trusses,  and  some  lighter  intermediate  framed 
struts  were  joined  to  the  bars  immediately  over'’i 
them.  Thrust  on  the  walls  was  prevented  by  a 
series  of  ties,  with  screwed  couplings,  placed';; 
between  the  feet  of  the  intermediate  rafters  -i 
and  principal  trusses.  The  laths  were  of  chan,  in 
nol-shaped  section,  and  Duchess  slates  were  it 
fastened  thereto  with  screwed  clips,  two  to  each 
slate.  Four  wrought-iron  rudimentary  shafts, :h 
10  ft.  in  diameter,  enclosing  the  tops  of  theiil 
chimneys,  allowed  the  smoke  to  escape;  there't 
was  also  a protected  opening,  oj-  feet  wide,  along  ;X 
the  ridge  for  its  entire  length,  for  the  same  pur-.-; 
pose.  The  roof  was  constructed  by  Messrs.;!! 
Newton  & Chambers,  of  the  Thoriicliffe  Iron'll 
Works,  and  its  cost,  ready  for  slating,  waai| 
8L  16s.  per  square  of  100  fc.  There  were  " 
twenty-four  benches  of  these  retorts.  Each  !; 
bench  had  eight  long  retorts,  and  there  being, 
two  mouth-pieces  to  a retort,  made  three  hun.* 
dred  and  eighty-four  mouth-pieces  in  all. 
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The  engine-house  contained  four  exhausters, 
each  exhauster  being  driven  directly  by  an 
independent  engine.  Two  of  these  exhausters 
were  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  gas  from 
the  hydraulic  mains  and  driving  it  through  the 
scrubbers  and  purifiers.  A self-acting  by-pass 
was  carried  from  the  inlet  of  the  exhausters 
to  the  inlet  of  the  purifiers,  and  each  exhauster 
was  connected  with  a governor,  which  also 
acted  as  a by-pass.  Only  one  of  these  ex- 
hausters was  in  use  at  a time,  the  other  being 
in  reserve. 

The  scrubbers  used  at  tliese  works  were  the 
first  of  the  kind  erected.  They  consisted  of  a 
series  of  perforated  discs  or  screens,  which  re- 
volved  slowly,  in  a tank  half  filled  with  liquor, 
so  that  the  gas  might  pass  through  the  portions 
of  the  screens  above  water. 

The  collective  internal  capacity  of  the  puri- 
fiers  amounted  to  22,000  cubic  feet.  The  station 
meter,  one  of  the  largest  yet  made,  was  erected, 
by  Messrs.  Parkinson  & Son,  to  pass  100,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  was  placed  next 
to  the  engine-house.  The  gas-holders  were  all 
at  Hove,  and  their  tanks  were  about  34  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  works  at  Portslade. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  works  was  about 
72,0001. 5 and  when  the  proposed  second  retort, 
house  and  coal-store  were  erected  upon  the  site 
allotted  for  them,  the  total  expenditure  would 
amount  to  100,0001.  The  works  would  then  be 
capable  of  producing  600  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  annum  at  a cost  of  1661.  per  million  on 
the  capital  so  expended. 


TROWBRIDGE  DRAINAGE  AND  SEWAGE 
WORKS. 

Tiik  works  for  the  drainage  of  Trowbridge, 
commencement  of  which  was  reported  in  the 
Builder  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  are  now 
rapidly  approaching  completion. 

The  Local  Board  have  lately  been  discussing 
the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  of 
the  town,  and  on  recommendation  of  a committee 
appointed  to  visit  the  sewage  work,  at  Warwick, 
Leeds,  and  other  towns,  have  resolved  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  precipitation,  and  at  the  last 
monthly  meeting  instructed  their  engineers, 
Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Estridge, 
to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and  estimates  for 
a precipitation  and  filtration  scheme. 


IMPURITY  OF  THE  LAMBETH  COMPANY’S 
WATER  SUPPLY. 

Dr.  Fr.vnkland,  in  his  last  report  just  issued, 
as  to  the  water  supplied  to  the  metropolis  during 
the  past  month  by  the  several  metropolitan 
companies,  states  that  the  water  supplied  by  the 
Southwark  and  Lambeth  Companies  is  inferior 
in  quality  to  that  supplied  to  any  other  part  of 
the  metropolis.  In  his  report,  he  describes  the 
amount  of  organic  impurity,  during  the  last 
month’s  supply,  in  a given  volume  of  the  Kent 
Company’s  water  as  unity,  and  states  that  the 
proportional  amount  in  an  equal  volume  of 
water  supplied  by  the  New  River  Company  was 
IT  ; by  the  East  London,  1'5  ; West  Middlesex, 
2-3 ; Grand  Junction,  2-6 ; Chelsea  and  South- 
wark,  S'O;  and  Lambeth,  3'8.  He  further  states 
in  bis  report  that  the  water  of  the  Lambeth 
Company  had  deteriorated,  whilst  the  river 
water  of  all  the  other  companies  had  improved. 


THE  WORD  “WYK.” 

Ix  reply  to  the  first  query  of  “Civis”  in  the 
Builder  of  10th  January,  about  the  signification  of 
the  word  “Wyk,”  I can  tell  him  that  it  is  in 
Holland  a very  well-known  name  for  quarters  or 
neighbourhood,  into  which  cities  are  divided, 
either  for  municipal  government  or  for  the 
administration  of  the  poor.  The  ij  in  wijk, 
formerly  written  wyk,  is  not  pronounced  as  in 
Wych-street,  bub  as  the  sound  in  rune,  wise, 
&c. 

TTfc.  de  Aid  Wyh  must  have  had  once  the 
signification  of  tbo  “way  of  the  old  quarter,” 
but  ivylc  means  not  “ vious,”  a way. 

I cannot  say  why  a Dutch  name  is  given  to  a 
way  or  village.  Was  it  a Dutch  colony  of  work- 
men ? or  may  it  be  taken  as  belonging  to  the 
large  number  of  Dutch  and  English  names  and 
words  which  are  in  both  languages  alike,  or 
almost  alike,  especially  in  the  old  Fries  language, 
which  is  still  universally  spoken  in  Friesland, 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Netherland. 

Amsterdam  ? D.  J.  van  den  Brink. 


NEW  CHURCH  TO  THE  SACRED  HEART, 
PARIS. 

The  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Paris  has  invited 
competition  for  plans  of  a new  church,  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  competition 
is  open  to  all  French  and  foreign  architects,  and 
plans  must  bo  sent  in  before  the  30th  of  June. 
The  structure  is  to  include  a crypt,  the  church 
proper,  several  sacristies,  and  a residence  for  the 
sacristan.  The  plans  must  be  detailed,  and 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  according  to  Paris 
prices.  The  total  cost  is  not  to  exceed  seven 
millions  of  francs.  The  plans  will  be  exhibited 
during  twenty  days,  and  submitted  to  a jury 
consisting  of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the 
archbishop  and  six  members  selected  by  the 
competitors.  Three  premiums  will  be  given, — the 
first  to  be  12,000  francs,  the  second  8,000  francs, 
the  thii-d  5,000  francs  j seven  sums  of  1,500 
francs  will  be  given  as  a compensation  to  un- 
successful competitors.  The  archbishop  is  not 
bound  in  his  choice  to  the  plans  submitted,  but 
reserves  to  himself  entii-e  liberty  of  action.  Full 
particulars  for  the  guidance  of  architects  may  be 
had  in  the  li6tel  of  the  archbishop  at  Paris,  from 
the  Ist  of  February. 


THE  DESOLATION  OF  THE  COLOSSEUM. 

Some  remarks  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Fuller  appeared  in 
the  last  week’s  Builder  under  this  head.  Allow 
me  to  suggest  what  I think  would  bo  a better 
appropriation  of  this  building  than  those  put 
forward.  The  freehold  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment,  I have  no  doubt  but  that  the  present 
lessees  would  be  glad,  for  a small  sum,  to 
part  with  the  remainder  of  their  interest  in  so 
unprofitable  a property;  and  then,  with  very 
little  adaptation,  that  portion  of  the  collection 
of  the  British  Museum  which  has  for  years  been 
hidden  away,  might  be  removed  there,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  public.  I believe  that 
almost  every  one  would  be  sorry  to  see  this 
building  palled  down,  which  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  London,  and,  if  it  were  so  appropriated, 
it  would  be  of  easy  access  from  any  part  of  London, 
and  an  ornament  to  the  Regent’s  Park  retained 
for  a very  useful  purpose.  R.  L.  Roumieu. 


HANOVER  CHAPEL,  REGENT-STREET. 

In  reference  to  the  remarks  made  at  the 
Institute  last  week  as  to  the  late  cleansing  of  the 
stonework,  it  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  that 
the  front  was  payed  over  with  boiled  oil,  which  I 
recollect  perfectly,  being  done  soon  after  its  com. 
pleLioD,  and  the  sombre  brown  effect  it  produced 
until  it  became  begi-imed  with  dirt  and  soot ; but 
no  doubt  this  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
absorption  of  the  moisture,  and  the  skin  thus 
formed  will  account  for  its  not  being  affected  by 
“ Ransome’s  solution.”  C.  Bales. 


WEIGHT  OP  MATERIALS. 

SiE,— I am  wishful  to  know  what  the  weight  is  of  a 
cubic  yard  of  blue  lias  lime,  also  of  screened  ashes.  The 
latter  wUl,  uo  doubt,  vary  very  much,  especially  where 
they  have  been  burnt  again,  and  have  become  red. 

Would  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Builder  kindly 
enlighten  me  ? G.  E.  W. 


DISHONEST  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

At  the  last  Middlesex  sessions,  Charles  Canham,  one  of 
the  foremen  carpenters  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Cubitt, 
builders,  was  convicted  of  a very  serious  robbery,  and  his 
sentence  was  postponed  with  the  hope  of  his  giving  some 
information  of  the  valuable  property  stolen. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are,  the  prisoner  was  left  in  charge 
of  a job  in  Brooke-street,  JPark-lane,  a nobleman's  house, 
and  the  family  being  away,  the  prisoner  had  the 
care  of  the  pictures  and  furniture  on  the  premises. 
Messrs.  Cubitt  had  the  highest  confidence  in  the  man, 
and  he  repaid  it  by  robbing  the  house  of  several  pictures 
and  other  property  valued  at  over  200^.,  which  were  found 
pledged  and  otherwise  got  rid  of.  A portion  has  been 
recovered,  but  the  remainder  is  missing. 

Messrs.  Cubitt  were  iu  hopes  that  Cauham  would  state 
where  the  missing  property  was  to  be  found,  and  tho 
Judge  did  his  best  to  assist  the  firm,  who  were  placed  in 
an  unpleasant  position  bv  sending  a thorough  rogue  to  an 
employer’s  house  ; ancl  Mr.  Serjeant  Co.x  told  the 
prisoner  it  would  depend  materially  ou  the  information 
he  gave  to  recover  tho  valuable  property,  as  to  the  term 
of  sentence  he  would  get. 

Ou  Monday  last,  ou  being  brought  up  for  judgment, 
the  policeman  in  charge  of  the  ease  said  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  prisoner  would  write  to  tho  prosecutors, 
and  make  what  amends  he  could,  but  he  had  remained 
silent. 

Tho  Judge  said  the  case  was  a very  serious  one,  and  he 
wished  the  law  allowed  him  to  send  the  prisoner  to  penal 
servitude.  The  utmost  ho  could  do  was  to  sentence  him 
to  two  years’  hard  labour,  iu  the  House  of  Correction. 

Another  serious  case,  in  which  a plumber  has  been  con- 
victed of  robbing  his  employers,  was  heard  at  the  Surrey 
Sessionslast  week. 


ATTRACTION. 

Sib, — One  of  your  correspondents  would  render  me  a 
signal  service,  by  indicating  tho  modo  of  solution  in  such 
a problem  as  the  following  : — 'What  length  of  time  would 
a body  occupy  in  falling  to  the  earth  from  the  distance  of 
the  moon  under  the  influence  of  terrestrial  attraction 
alone?  I can  calculate  separately  the  time,  supposing 
the  continually  gravitative  rorce  to  bo  constant,  and  can 
reckon  the  increased  power  of  that  force  at  each  diminished 
distance  from  tho  earth;  but  cannot  combine  the  two 
results,  so  as  to  feel  a certainty  of  accuracy.  I should 
prefer  au  explanation  by  a simpler  process,  rather  than 
tho  integral  and  ditferential  calculi  if  possible. 

Carlo  F.  Johnson. 


STEAM  TRANSIT  ON  CANALS. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder,  p.  109,  I read  a short 
description  of  a (so  called)  new  method  of 
steam  transit  on  canals,  &c. 

In  the  autumn  of  1869  I saw  the  plan  you 
mention  in  operation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brussels,  on  driving  from  that  city  to  the  Palaco 
of  Lacken.  A drag-boat  or  tug  had  a following 
of  several  barges,  and  the  endless  chain  was 
taken  np  and  laid  down  just  as  you  describe. 

The  objection  to  the  system  that  occurred  to 
me  at  tho  time  was  the  bow  of  the  tug  being  so 
much  submerged  by  the  weight  of  the  chain 
(which  traversed  the  deck  from  stem  to  stern) 
as  to  evidence  great  waste  of  power.  This 
might  possibly  bo  overcome  to  some  extent  by 
passing  the  chain  through  a compartment  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  not  lifting  it  clear  of 
the  water. 

The  canal  on  which  I saw  it  at  work  had 
sloping  banks,  and  there  was  little  wash,  but  tho 
rate  of  progress  was  very  slow. 

Colliery  tramways  have  been  worked  by  means 
of  endless  chains  in  this  neighbourhood  (Bir- 
mingham) foryeai-s.  E.  Bettriuge. 

A similar  arrangement  is  used  on  tho 
Seine,  Paris.  


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kirhy-le-Soken  (Essex).— The  re-opening  of 
St.  Michael’s  Church  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Rochester  took  place  on  Friday  last,  when  there 
was  a largo  gathering  of  the  local  clergy  and 
gentry.  Some  forty  years  ago  tho  church  was 
"restored”  in  the  worst  fashion  of  the  day. 
The  original  roofs  and  nave  arcades  were  taken 
down,  and  a low-pitohcd  slated  roof  with  flab 
coiling  took  the  place  of  the  early  ones.  The 
removal  of  the  nave  arcades  greatly  weakened 
the  tower  at  the  west  end,  and  iu  tho  present 
restoration  their  rebuilding  on  the  original 
foundations  was  the  first  work  to  be  done.  The 
nave  and  north  and  south  aisles  are  covered 
with  open-timbered  roofs,  and  the  entire  area  of 
the  church  has  been  benched  in  pitch  pine.  A 
atone  pulpit  and  oak  reading-desk  have  also  been 
provided.  The  north  wall  of  the  church  has  had 
a moulded  stone  parapet  added,  and  tho  south 
wall  Lai=>  been  refaced  with  rubble.  The  tower 
has  been  strengthened  at  the  base,  and  the  stair- 
case turret  and  battlements  are  partly  rebuilt. 
A new  north  porch  replaces  the  old  one,  and  an 
organ-chamber  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  modern 
vestry.  Tho  entire  cost  of  the  restoration 
(2,0001.)  was  generously  contributed  by  Mr. 
Richard  Blanshard,  whose  absence  at  the  opening 
ceremony  was  greatly  regretted.  The  architect 
for  tho  restoration  was  Mr.  Henry  Stonr,  of 
London  ; and  Mr.  Joseph  Grimes,  of  Colchester, 
was  the  builder. 

Exwick  (Exeter), — Exwick  Chapel  has  been 
reopened.  This  chapel  was  built  in  1842,  under 
the  auspices  of  Bishop  Medley,  then  Vicar  of 
St.  Thomas.  When  Exwick  was  constituted  a 
pariah  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
chapel,  and  the  same  architect  who  built  tbo 
edifice  (Mr.  John  Hayward,  of  the  Cathedral- 
yard)  was  consulted  by  Mr.  'iv.  Gibbs,  of  Tyntos- 
tield,  and  the  work  was  carried  out  under  hia 
supervision.  The  additions  consist  prineipally 
of  a north  aisle,  chancel,  vestry,  and  organ-loft, 
the  church  being  thus  considerably  extended  to 
the  north  and  east.  Tho  new  aisle  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  an  aveading  of  three  bays. 
These  are  supported  by  clustered  columns  of 
polished  Devonshire  marble,  and  are  surmounted 
by  carved  capitals,  the  typo  of  foliage  used  for 
the  decorations  being  semi-natural.  The  line  of 
tho  sanctuary  is  defined  by  polished  marble 
columns,  surmounted  by  carved  capitals  running 
up  to  and  adding  support  to  the  roof.  The 
chancel  and  other  avenues  are  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles,  from  Messrs.  Morris  & Co.’s,  of  Broseloy. 
The  stone-dressings  are  all  of  Bath,  the  window 
labels  and  the  roof  corbels  being  stopped  by 
carved  heads.  The  stone-carving  is  by  Mr. 
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Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  new  seating  is  all 
open,  and  of  oak.  The  seating  in  the  chancel 
and  the  other  wood-carving  were  executed  by 
Mr.  Sendell,  carver,  Southernhay,  the  devices  in 
connexion  with  the  heads  of  the  seats  being 
paasiou-llowers,  vine,  oak,  ivy,  and  hawthorn 
leaves.  The  reredos  and  altar  have  been  refixed, 
and  a new  altar -rail  supplied,  from  the  design  of 
the  architect,  by  Messrs.  Richards  & Co.,  of 
Coventry.  A new  warming  apparatus  has  been 
fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Carton  & King.  The  con- 
tract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Moass  &, 
Son,  of  Exeter,  under  the  personal  superintend- 
ence of  the  architect.  The  whole  of  the  expense 
will  be  defrayed  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  he  would 
have  built  a tower  to  the  church  had  it  not  been 
for  a difficulty  respecting  adjoining  property. 
Mr.  Gibbs  has  provided  au  endowment  of  2001.  a 
year,  and  built  a parsonage-house. 

Wolcin^ham. — St.  Paul’s  Church,  Wokingham, 
has  been  re-opened.  This  church,  which  was 
erected  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  Walter, 
M.P.,  has  been  considerably  enlarged  by  tbe 
addition  of  a north  and  south  aisle.  The  south 
aisle  was  opened  on  Whit  Sunday,  1873,  and  tho 
north  aisle  has  now  been  opened.  Mr.  Woodyer, 
of  Grafham,  near  Guildford,  is  the  architect* 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Walter’s  own  workmen,  under  tbe  direction 'of 
Mr.  Deacon,  clerk  of  the  works.  The  increase 
of  accommodation  has  been  considerable,  240 
additional  sittings  having  been  provided.  The 
church  will  now  seat  610  persons.  The  nave 
roof  has  been  enriched  and  strengthened  by 
tracery  in  spandrels  in  the  principal  trusses,  and 
the  substitution  of  intermediate  trusses,  purlines, 
and  ceiling  down  to  tlie  original  purlioes  in  the 
old  roof,  which  makes  tho  nave  roof  41  ft.  6 in. 
in  height,  and  the  wagon-shaped  roof  bein" 
substituted  for  tho  pointed  has  improved  tho 
acoustics.  By  far  tho  major  portion  of  the  cost 
has_  been  borne  by  Mr.  Walter,  and  the 
parishioners  have  contributed  500k 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

StocJcport.— The  Primitive  Methodist  Schools, 
situate  in  King-street  West,  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  schools  were  built  from  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  T.  IT.  Allen,  of  Stockport, 
architect,  and  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Henry  Derbyshire,  mason  and  contractor.  The 
brickwork  was  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Barlow, 
builder ; tbe  joiners’  and  carpenters’  work  by 
Mr.  John  Davies;  the  slating  by  Mr.  Charles 
Clarkson ; the  plastering  and  painting  by  Mr. 
Jonn  Stokes;  the  plumbing  and  glazing  by  Mrs. 
Thompson;  and  the  ironwork  by  Mr.  John 
Worrall.  Tho  contractor  and  sub-contractors 
gave  a supper  at.  the  Canning  Inn,  to  their 
workmen  and  friends,  on  the  completion  of  the 
work. 

TF7ieeZoc7i:.  — New  day  and  Sunday  schools 
have  been  opened  at  Wheelock.  Tho  schools, 
which  are  for  infants  and  girls,  are  in  connexion 
with  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  but  they  are  not  to  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  tho  teaching  of  children  whose 
parents  belong  to  the  Methodist  body.  The 
entire  costof  the  chapelandschoolswill  be2,300Z., 
towards  which  abont  l,500i.  have  already  been 
received  or  promised.  The  schools  are  situated 
underneath  the  chapel,  and  are  lofty  and  well 
ventilated,  also  fitted  with  Grindell’s  patent 
warming  apparatus.  Mr.  J.  B.  Ford,  of  Burslem, 
is  architect,  and  Mr.  William  Martin,  of  Has- 
lington,  is  the  contractor  for  the  erection  of  tho 
building. 

Mursleij.  — The  recently  - erected  National 
Schools  here  have  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  These  schools  have  been  erected,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1870,  by  voluntary  rate,  to  accommodate 
eighty -four  children,  upon  a site  given  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Athawes,  at  a coat,  including  boundary  walls, 
bell,  architect’s  commission,  &c.,  of  something 
under  600J.,  from  a design  of  Mr.  E.  Swinfen 
Harris,  of  London  and  Stony  Stratford,  archi- 
tect;  the  builder  being  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Wins- 
low. The  building  is  of  red  brick  and  tile,  with 
layers  and  rows  of  black  bricks  and  tiles  at 
•intervals,  of  modern  design.  Tho  roof  is  open 
polished  deal,  the  walls  painted  and  skirted  to  a 
depth  of  3 ft.  The  school-room  is  35  ft.  by  16  ft., 
with  boarded  floor,  and  contains  a grate,  hooded 
with  stone.  A class-room,  11  ft.  by  12  ft.,  is 
similarly  furnished,  and,  in  addition  to  offices,  a 
residence  for  master  and  mistress  is  attached. 
There  is  a large  garden  to  the  residence,  and 


playground  for  the  scholars,  the  whole  occupying 
about  half  un  acre  in  area. 

Chelsea. — The  new  schools  for  the  parish  of 
Holy  Trintity,  Upper  Chelsea,  which  were 
formally  opened  by  Earl  Cadogan,  on  the  27th 
ult.,  are  situated  in  Draycott-street,  with  ad- 
ditional frontages  towards  Paviliou-road,  and 
Draycott-placc.  Accommodation  for  -100  boys 
is  provided,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Committee  of  Council,  in  two  school-rooms, 
75  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  58  ft.  by  20  ft. ; and  two  class- 
rooms,  19  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  17  fc.  by  15  ft.  The 
principal  entrances  aro  in  Draycott-street  and 
Draycott-place,  each  ivith  class-room  adjoining, 
while  lavatories  and  the  usual  conveniences  are 
provided  at  tho  back,  the  playground  being  in 
front.  The  style  is  Gothic,  pretty  freely  treated 
in  stock  brick/  relieved  by  a few  red  and  white 
plain,  and  moulded  ones,  in  bands,  arches,  and 
cornices,  and  some  Bath  stones,  in  windows, 
doors,  and  fireplaces.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  slates,  and  finished  with  ornamental  buff 
tile  crests.  Inside  they  open  to  the  ridge, 
stained  and  varnished,  and  plastered  between 
the  rafters.  The  lighting  is  prettily  effected 
by  pendent  gas  stars,  from  the  centres  of  each 
pair  of  arched  principals.  Webb’s  encaustic 
tiles  are  used  to  floor  the  porches  and  hearths, 
and  the  grates  have  been  provided  and  fixed 
by  Mr.  Penfold.  Tho  sanitary,  warming,  and 
ventilating,  arrangements  have  had  considera- 
tion, and  the  desks  in  the  largest  school-room 
will  bo  “reversible,”  with  hinged  seats,  to 
allow  of  a free  passage,  while  in  the  smaller 
room  they  will  bo  those  with  enclosed  shelves 
below,  divided  off  for  each  boy.  The  play- 
ground will  bo  covered  with  tar  pavement, 
provided  with  gymnasium,  aud  enclosed  with 
dwarf  wall  and  railing.  These  schools  having 
been  carried  out  for  only  41.  lOs.  per  child 
(exclusive  of  a special  extra  item  of  founda- 
tioDS,  caused  by  building  over  ground  exca- 
vated by  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway), 
are  amongst  the  cheapest  that  have  been 
erected  in  London  as  yet.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  E.  n.  Lingeu  Barker,  and  tho  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Thom  A Co, 


Ecclesiastical  Anfiqnities  of  London  and  its 
Suburbs.  By  Alexaxdeu  Wood,  M.A.  Lon- 
don:  Burns  & Oates. 

When  one  finds  on  the  title-page, — 

“ O,  who  the  mine  sees,  whom  wonder  doth  not  fill 
With  oar  great  fathers’  pompe,  derotion,  and  their 
skill;  ” 

and  that  in  the  preface  the  book  is  presented  “to 
the  reader  as  architectural  and  antiquarian  only,” 
a little  more  architectural  matter  might  be  ex- 
pected,  and,  we  might  add,  a little  more  archi- 
tectural knowledge  too.  Mr.  Wood  is  scarcely 
posted  up  in  modern  researches  either,  or  he 
would  not  say  " There  is  a tomb  of  a boy-bishop 
at  Salisbury,”  that  legend  having  been  destroyed 
some  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a very 
pleasant  and  readable  book  so  far  as  it  goes. 


The  City  of  London  Directory  for  1871.  W.  H.  & 
L.  Colliiigridge,  Aldersgate-street. 

Messrs.  Collixgridge  improve  their  Directory 
year  by  year,  and  have  rendered  it  indispensable 
to  a large  number  of  persons.  The  present  issue 
includes  a large  map  of  the  City  proper,  which 
would  be  clearer  if  it  were  coloured  on  a dif- 
ferent principle. 

A Dictionary  of  AHists  of  the  English  School. 

By  S.vMiTEL  Redgrave.  London  : Longmans, 

Green,  & Co.  1874. 

Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave  has  had  much  to  do  with 
art  and  artists  for  many  years  past,  and  is  well 
qualified  for  tho  task  be  undertook.  He  claims 
in  his  preface,  and  with  some  reason,  that  “the 
present  work  appears  to  be  the  first  to  combine, 
in  a dictionary  form,  some  account  of  the  artists* 
of  the  English  school  exclusively,  and  to  include 
tho  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers, 
and  ornamentista and,  he  adds,  “ the  number 

who  have  been  thought  deserving  a place  is 
probably  ten  times  greater  than  will  be  found  in 
any  other  work.” 

The  book  is  a valuable  one,  and  will  be  made 
more  so  in  succeeding  editions.  So  difficult  ibis 
to  obtain  accuracy  in  such  a work  in  the  first 
instance,  that,  dipping  promiscuously  into  the 
Dictionary,  we  found  an  error  under  each  of  the 
first  six  heads  looked  at.  For  example,  Joseph 
Gandy  “did  not”  make  the  drawings  for  Britton's 


architectural  publications  (he  made  very  few  of  ' 
them)  ; Francis  Goodwin  was  not  the  ai’chitect  t; 
of  Hungerford  Bridge  (Banning)  ; nor  was  Cap-  •. 
tain  Brown  the  engineer,  but  I.  K.  Brunei ; tbe 
Halicwills,  of  whom  seven  are  mentioned,  did 
not  spell  the  name  Hakewell ; Sir  W.  Tite  was  - • 
not  the  architect  of  tho  Woking  Cemetery  (but  ii 
Mr.  S.  Smirke)  ; and  so  on. 

Nevertheless,  we  aro  very  much  obliged  to  . 
Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave  for  his  book. 


VARIORUM. 

Mu.  C.  F.  Audley  has  done  good  service  in  ; 
translating  “ Count  Montalombert’a  Letters  to  a 
Schoolfellow,  1827-30.”  * They  are  remarkable  :•.! 
productions  by  one  then  little  more  than  a 
schoolboy,  and  iutheso  days  of  sneer  and  frivolity  • • 
should  recall  a few  readers  to ‘thought  and  work. 
We  agree  with  the  translator  that  “ they  do  « 
credit  to  human  nature,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  i 
be  held  out  as  a stimulus  to  the  rising  genera-  ' 
tions  of  every  nation,” — always  remembering  j 
the  Chiirch  to  which  the  writer  belonged. 

Canon  Kingsley,  in  Good  Words,  refers  to  the  1 
true  remedy  against  Drunkenness.  “I  said  just  : 
now  that  a probable  cause  of  increasing  drunk-  •! 
enness  was  the  increasing  material  prosperity  : 
of  thousands  who  knew  no  recreation  beyond  f 
low  animal  pleasure.  If  I am  right — aud  I j' 
believe  that  I am  right — I must  urge  on  those  [ 
who  wish  drunkenness  to  decrease,  the  necessity  \ 
of  providing  more  and  more  refined  recreation  » 
for  the  people.  Men  drink,  and  women  too,  re- 
member,  not  merely  to  snpply  exhaustion  ; not  i 
merely  to  drive  away  care;  bat  often  simply  to  . 
drive  away  dalucss.  They  have  nothing  to  do  > 
save  to  think  over  what  they  have  done  in  the  ' 
day,  or  what  they  expect  to  do  to-morrow ; and  i* 
they  escape  from  that  dreary  round  of  business  [ 
thought  in  liquor  or  narcotic.  There  are  still  I- 
those,  by  no  means  of  tho  hand- working  class,  i- 
bub  absorbed  all  day  by  business,  who  drink  ; 
heavily  at  night  in  their  own  comfortable  homes,  ' 
simply  to  recreate  their  over-burdened  minds.  I 
Such  cases,  doubtless,  are  far  less  common  than  f 
they  were  fifty  years  ago;  but  why?  Is  not  .a 
the  decrease  of  drinking  among  the  richer  p 
classes  certainly  due  to  the  increased  refinement 
and  variety  of  their  tastes  and  ocenpations  ? In  ) 
cultivating  the  msthetic  of  man’s  nature;  in 
engaging  him  with  the  beautiful,  the  pure,  the  ’ 
wonderful,  the  truly  natural;  in  painting, 
poetry,  music,  horticulture,  physical  science — in  ;• 
all  this  lies  recreation  in  the  true  and  literal  f 
sense  of  the  word,  namely,  tho  recreating  and  i 
mendiug  of  the  exhausted  mind  and  feelings,  ,’i 
such  as  no  rational  man  will  now  neglect,  either  i 
for  himself,  his  children,  or  his  workpeople.  But  \ 
how  little  of  all  this  is  open  to  the  masses,  all  ! : 
should  know  but  too  well.  How  little  oppor-  ^ 
tunity  the  average  hand-worker,  or  his  wife,  has  i* 
of  eating  of  any  tree  of  knowledge,  save  of  the  I 
very  basest  kind,  is  but  too  palpable.  Wo  are  i 
mending,  thank  God,  in  this  respect.  Free  a 
libraries  and  museums  have  sprung  up  of  late  in  1 
other  cities  besides  London.  God’s  blessing  rest  \ 
upon  them  all.  And  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  i 
still  later,  the  Bethnal-green  Museum,  have  [ 
been,  I believe,  of  far  more  use  than  many  j 
average  sermons  and  lectures  from  many  average  i 

orators.” “Debrett’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  .j 

Knightage,  and  Titles  of  Courtesy,  of_the  United  | 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland”  (Dean  i 
& Son,  St.  Dunatan’s-buildings,  Fleet-street),  is  j 
too  well  known  as  long  a standard  work  to  need  .! 
any  special  recommendation  from  us.  It  is  edited  | 
by  Robert  H.  Mair,  LL.D.,  and  G.  narrison,Wind-  { 
sor  Herald,  and  is  under  direct  personal  and  [ 
annual  revision  and  correction.  There  is  much  i| 
information  respecting  the  immediate  family  [ 
connexions  of  the  peers,  &c.,  added  to  the  main  i: 
subjects  of  the  work.  It  also  contains  biogra- 
phical  details,  and  amongst  its  other  information,  , 
particulars  as  to  the  younger  branches  of  tho  ■ 
families  of  the  peers  and  baronets,  and  the  ad»  - 
dresses  of  widows.  The  work  is  said  to  contain  i 
in  all  upwards  of  100,000  facts  respecting  the  ' 
nobility  of  this  country  and  their  immediate 
connexions;  while  the  annual  alterations  num- 
ber upon  an  average  upwards  of  16,000.  It  • 
is  notable,  wo  may  add,  in  respect  to  the  • 
number  of  tbe  children  of  peers  and  baronets, 
that  in  the  preface  of  tho  work  under  notice,  it  - 
is  stated  that  tlie  number  of  these  children  was 
singularly  small  during  the  past  year ; but  the  i 
number  of  marriages  recorded  among  the  younger  ' 
scions  of  tbe  nobility  were  also  far  below  t^he  i 
average.  That  the  poorer  classes,  at  any  time,  , 
are  much  more  prolific  than  the  upper,  or  at 
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least  the  more  ancient  families  of  the  upper,  ia 
well  known,  and  that  without  the  infusion  of  fresh 
blood  from  beneath, — that  is,  from  new  families 
among  the  upper  classes, — our  ancient  race  of 
nobles  would  actually  soon  become  extinct.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  bo  a law  of  nature  that  where 
animal  life  is  maintained  under  difficulties,  as 
respects  food,  &c.,  and  where  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual  is  thus  curtailed,  the  perpetuity  of  the 
species  at  least  is  secured  by  an  increase  of 
progeny}  and  it  would  seem  that  where  the 
security  of  the  individual  is  ensui'Cd  by  abund- 
ance of  means,  the  species  incurs  the  liability 
of  diminution  or  extinction.  How  does  this 
law  bear  upon  the  Darwinian  principle  of 
favourable  circumstances  securing  the  per- 
petuity  of  tho  species  ? It  certainly  seems  as 
if  tho  welfare  of  the  individual  and  tho  per- 
petuity  of  the  species  bear  an  inverse  ratio  to 
each  other.  Sheep,  it  ia  said,  when  half-starved, 
become  exceedingly  prolific.  Human  beings 
who  are  consumptive  are  well  known  to  be  moi'e 
than  usually  prolific,  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
diseasp  will  even  ho  greatly  diminished  for  the 
time  in  child-bearing,  to  be  afterwards,  per- 
haps,  increased  in  an  accelerated  ratio. 


glbccItlllUlT. 

The  NewTlioi’OUghfare. — The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  under  tho  powers  conferred  on 
them  by  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Improvement 
Act,  1871,  are  proceeding  with  the  settlement  of 
compensation  claims  preferred  by  owners  and 
occupiers  of  property  required  to  be  demolished 
for  tho  purpose  of  constructing  the  new  street 
from  east  to  west.  Hitherto  London  has  lacked 
a direct  thoroughfare  from  east  to  west,  and 
vice  vcrs&.  This  want  the  Metropolitan  Board 
are  about  to  supply,  but  the  commencement  of 
practical  operations  is,  of  course,  impeded  by 
the  settlement  of  compensation  claims.  The 
new  street  will  be  formed  in  a direct  lino  from 
Vcrnon-place,  Bloomsbury,  to  Shoreditch.  On 
Wednesday  Mr.  Peufold  was  engaged  as  umpire, 
appointed  under  tho  Lands  Consolidation  Act,  in 
arbitrating  upon  the  claim  of  Mr.  Gates,  a fur- 
niture-doaler,  of  Cartaiu-road,  Shoreditch,  who 
sought  compensation  in  respect  of  his  compul. 
sory  dislodgraent,  consequent  upon  tho  con- 
struction  of  tho  new  street.  He  claimed  about 
3,000k  damages.  Mr.  Philbrick  was  counsel  for 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  Mr. 
Horatio  Lloyd,  instructed  by  Mr.  James  Boulton, 
solicitor,  of  Northampton-square,  Clerkenwell, 
appeared  for  the  claimant.  After  an  investiga- 
tiou  of  the  facts,  the  umpire  took  time  to  con- 
sider his  decision. 

The  Unwholesomeiiess  of  Cast  - iron 
Stoves. — MM.  Morin,  Payen,  Deville,  Bernard, 
Bussey,  and  Remy,  have  b^en  commissioned  by 
tho  French  Academy  to  investigate  this  subject. 
Experiments  were  instituted  with  stoves  of  cast 
and  wrought-ii'on,  using  soft  coals,  with  the 
view  of  learning  under  what  condition  stoves  of 
metal  become  unhealthy,  through  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  in  the 
rooms  heated  by  them.  Rabbits  were  made  to 
breathe  the  air  passing  over  stoves  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron  heated  to  redness,  and  afterwards 
chemical  examination  of  the  blood  of  the  animals 
was  made,  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  carbonic 
oxide.  Tho  following  words  are  used  in  giving 
tho  results  of  the  experiments: — “If  the  summary 
of  the  experiments  mado  upon  rabbits  does  not 
permit  us  to  fix  with  any  precision  the  proportions 
of  carbonic  oxide  absorbed  by  their  blood,  nor 
that  of  the  oxygen  which  Las  been  expelled  from 
it,  the  results  all  agree  to  show  that  the  use  of 
stoves  of  cast-iron,  heated  to  a red  heat,  causes, 
iu  tho  blood,  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide, 
a gas  cmiuently  poisonous,  changes  whose  repeti- 
tion  may  become  dangerous;  while  the  same 
method  of  investigation  has  not  revealed  analo- 
gous effects  when  the  heat  has  been  produced 
from  stoves  of  wrought  or  sheet  iron.” 

Railway  Matters. — The  report  of  the  Metro- 
politan  District  Railway  Company  is  again 
looked  upon  as  unsatisfactory,  the  slight  increase  ' 
of  2,291k  in  the  receipts  having  been  concurrent 
with  an  increase  of  ll,5u0k  in  ■working  ex- 
penses. To  meet  all  charges  the  revenue  is 
deficient  to  tho  extent  of  9,177k  Tho  directors 
point  to  the  oppressive  and  invidious  character 
of  the  passenger  duty  as  one  of  the  chief  among 
adverse  influences,  but  say  nothing  on  the  con- 
sequences of  the  non-amalgamation  of  the  line 
with  the  Metropolitan. 


Indian  Art. — At  the  meeting  of  tho  Indian 
section  of  the  Society  of  Arts  last  week,  a paper 
was  read  by  Dr.  Zerffi  entitled  “ Indian  Art.” 
Tho  chair  was  occupied  by  Major-General  Sir 
Vincent  Eyre,  C.B.  Dr.  Zerffi,  in  iris  paper, 
gave  a minute  account  of  the  progress  of  art  in 
India,  which  ho  traced  from  the  earliest  symbols, 
representing  fire,  water,  and  air,  and  to  which 
he  attributed  the  introduction  and  worship  of  a 
triple-headed  god.  The  stopendous  religious 
temples  existing  were  so  many  evidences  of  the 
earliest  stylo  of  art,  and  were  in  themselves 
tokens  of  the  painstaking  and  wonderful  care 
then  bestowed,  although  very  often  on  a gro- 
tesque  or  incorrect  principle.  Tho  Indian  mind 
required  total  reformation  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  as  talent  was  there  dormant,  and  only 
required  proper  instruction  to  bring  it  into  exer- 
cise. In  one  description  of  decorative  art  the 
Indian  was  not  to  be  excelled,  and  that  was  in 
the  colouring  or  ornamentation  of  plain  surfaces 
and  in  work  where  his  taste  in  the  selection  and 
juxtaposition  of  colour  could  be  used.  All  efforts 
made  towards  tho  elevation  of  art  in  India  could 
not  fail  to  ennoble  the  innate  taste  possessed  by 
the  natives,  and  would  also  have  an  influenco  in 
reformation  in  a moral  and  religious  direction. 
A discussion  followed  the  reading  of  tho  paper. 

A Relic  of  Ancient  Bristol. — Many  who 
have  traversed  St.  Michael’s-bill,  Perry-road, 
and  Colston-atrect,  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
says  a correspondent  of  the  Bristol  Times,  havo 
doubtless  noticed  an  octagonal  tower  which  is 
being  pulled  down.  It  stands  on  the  south  side 
of  the  junction  of  tho  above-named  streets  on  a 
shelf  of  the  hill,  and  from  a height  of  nearly 
200  ft.  looks  down  upon  Lewin’s-mead,  aud  the 
covered  cour'so  of  the  ancient  river  Frome.  This 
tower  is  a relic  of  the  old  White  Lodge,  which 
may  be  seen  depicted  in  Millerd’s  large  map  of 
Bristol,  A.D.  1073.  Therein  it  is  drawn  as  a 
house  of  considerable  size,  with  turrets  at  each 
angle  of  its  southern  front  (the  one  shown  in  tho 
picture).  Built  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  stood  upon  the  site,  in  all  probability,  of  the 
North  Lodge  of  the  grounds  and  gardens  of  the 
Bartholomew  Hospital,  a religious  edifice,  whoso 
southern  arched  entrance  in  Christmas-street, 
close  by  the  steps,  is  an  antiquarian  gem  of  the 
city  of  Bristol. 

Swimming  Baths  on  the  Thames. — A 
capital  of  100,000k  is  required  by  tho  Floating 
Swimming  Baths  Company,  of  which  50,000k 
are  now  issued  in  shares  of  2k  each,- — payable, 
Ss.  on  application,  5s.  fourteen  days  after,  and 
Ik  a month  after  allotment.  Of  this  amount 
12,500k  have  already  been  allotted.  It  is  in- 
tended to  establish  the  baths  on  the  Thames, 
with  convenience  of  place  aud  safety  from  acci- 
dent,  and  the  directors  expect  to  have  the  first 
bath  at  Chaviug-cross  ready  for  opening  at  the 
end  of  Juno.  The  sanction  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy and  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
has  been  obtained  for  a site  on  the  river,  close 
to  the  Chariug-cross  station,  iu  the  position  now 
occupied  by  one  of  the  landing-stages  at  Hunger- 
ford  Bridge ; aud  the  sanction  of  tho  Thames 
Conservancy  and  of  tho  Office  of  Works  has  been 
obtained  for  another  site  on  the  Thames,  oil’  tho 
Embankment,  near  Pimlico  pier. 

The  Leicester  Patent  Brick  aud  Tile 
Company. — The  workmen  and  others  connected 
with  this  company  have  dined  together  at  tho 
Blue  Boar,  Soutbgate-street.  Tlio  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Alleyue  Bosworth.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Harrison,  iu  proposing  the  toast  of  “ Tho  Direc- 
tors  of  the  Company,”  said  he  Lad  the  honour 
of  filling  tho  office  of  secretary.  The  company 
was  started  with  a double  object.  It  was  started 
with  the  motive  and  iutention  of  benefiting  tho 
town  of  Leicester  by  providing  it  ■with  a superior 
quality  of  bricks  aud  tiles,  and  so  forth  j and  it 
was  also  for  the  purpose  of  producing  honest 
employment  for  respectable  men  at  remunera- 
tive wages,  which  would  bo  beneficial  to  them 
aud  their  families,  and  to  the  directors.  In  this 
business  the  directors  bad  embarked  a large 
capital.  He  was  afraid  it  had  not  been  going  on 
so  rapidly  as  it  should,  but  now  they  thought 
they  were  in  the  right  way  fora  successful  aud 
prosperous  business. 

District  Surveyors. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Works  on  Friday,  Gth,  an  application 
was  received  from  a district  surveyor,  requesting 
that  a deputy  might  be  appointed  in  his  stead 
for  three  months.  It  having  been  discovered 
that  the  surveyor  wished  for  leave  of  absence 
in  order  to  transact  some  business  on  his  own 
account  in  Egypt,  tho  application  was  refused. 


Gift  of  a Free  Library  to  Macclesfield. — 
At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Macclesfield 
Town  Council,  the  mayor  read  an  offer  in  writing 
by  Mr.  David  Chadwick,  the  junior  member  for 
the  borough,  to  build  and  furnish  a free  library 
for  the  town,  at  a cost  of  5,0001.,  and  to  provide 
about  10,000  volumes  as  a commeucement.  The 
building  and  contents  he  proposed  to  vest  in.  the 
corporation.  He  asked  the  mayor  to  consult  the 
council  as  to  whether  they  would  be  prepared  to 
obtain  tho  authority  given  by  the  Free  Libraries 
Act  to  maintain  the  building.  The  council 
unanimously  accepted  the  offer,  and  passed  a 
resolution  authorising  the  mayor  to  convene  a 
public  meeting  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the 
Free  Libraries  Act. 

Imiiroved  Industrial  D'wellings  Company. 
The  Directors  of  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwell- 
ings Company  (Limited),  which  was  founded  in 
the  year  1863,  aud  is  still  presided  over  by  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  hart.,  havo  just  issued  their 
half-yearly  report  and  balance-sheet  to  the  31st 
of  December,  1873,  and  from  it  we  gather  that 
the  total  expenditure  on  capital  account  has 
reached  256,973k,  and  that  1,577  dwellings  havo 
been  erected.  The  profit  for  the  half-year  was 
6.1G6k  8s.  3d.,  and  after  carrying  the  proper 
contributions  to  the  leasehold,  redemption,  and 
repairs  funds,  and  adding  2,500k  to  the  reserve 
fund  for  equalising  dividends,  the  directors 
recommend  the  payment  of  tho  usual  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum. 

“ Howard  Medal.” — The  council  of  the 
Statistical  Society  have  given  effect  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  president,  Dr.  Guy,  F.R.S.,  by 
founding  a medal,  under  the  above  title,  to  be 
presented,  in  the  name  of  the  society,  to  the 
author  of  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  in 
“ Social  Statistics,”  a preference  being  given  to 
those  topics  which  Howard  himself  investigated, 
aud  illustrated  by  his  labours  and  writings.  The 
title  of  the  essay  to  which  the  medal  will  be 
awarded  in  November  next  is  as  follows  : — “ Tho 
State  of  Prisons,  and  the  Condition  and  Treat- 
ment  of  Prisoners  in  the  Prisons  of  England  and 
Wales,  dur’ing  the  last  Half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  as  set  forth  in  Howard’s  ' State  of 
Prisons  ’ aud  work  on  ‘ Lazarettos.’  ” 

The  Sewage  Farm  at  Northampton. — 
A report  on  tliis  subject  was  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  local  Improvement  Commissioners. 
It  stated  that  the  committee  were  much  gratified 
at  the  progress  which  tas  been  made  in  tho 
different  works.  The  main  culverting  is  all 
completed.  The  drainage,  too,  as  far  as  the 
mains  are  concerned,  is  complete.  No  more 
will  be  done  for  the  preseut,  or  until  a neces- 
sity for  doing  it  is  developed  by  the  use  of  tho 
sewage  on  the  crops.  The  committee  have  con- 
sidered the  advisability  of  planting  a small 
experimental  plot  of  osiers,  whicb,  iftheycanbo 
grown  well  iu  sewage,  would  be  sure  to  prove  a 
profitable  crop.  The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Persian  Concession, — Baron  Reuter 
has  published  a letter  in  reply  to  some  recent 
statements  respecting  the  Persian  concession. 
He  says  that  the  railway  works  were  com- 
menced  six  weeks  before  the  date  stipulated 
in  the  convention;  that  tho  Persian  Minister  of 
Works,  in  a letter  dated  September  11th  last, 
expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Shah  at  the 
commencement  of  the  undertaking,  and  pro- 
mised to  affoid  all  tho  assistance  that  might  be 
found  necossary ; and  that  the  railway  works 
have  since  been  proceeded  with  without  inter- 
ruption. Baron  Reuter’s  latest  advices,  by 
telegraph  from  Teheran,  lead  him  to  anticipate 
a satisfactory  understanding. 

Accident  at  Pere-Lachaise  Cemetery. — 
The  tuunel  by  ■which  the  circular  railway  passes 
under  the  cemettry  of  Pere-Lachaise,  Paris,  has 
for  some  time  past  caused  uneasiness,  as  por- 
tions of  the  arch  occasionally  fell.  Tho  vault 
was  carefully  shored  up,  leaving  only  a passage 
for  the  trains  carrying  goods  j but  the  insecurity 
was  so  evident  that  all  traffic  had  at  last  to  be 
suspended.  Active  measures  were  at  once  taken 
to  restore  the  work,  but  on  Saturday  night  a slip 
occurred,  and  the  crown  of  the  vault  fell  in  with 
a tremendous  crash,  carrying  with  it  some  forty 
graves,  and  an  extent  of  ground  about  twenty 
yards  long,  ten  wide,  and  eighteen  deep, 

London  and  County  Banking  Company. — 
An  advertisement  iu  oar  columns  shows  that  the 
directors  of  this  company  have  again  declared  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  half-year.  The 
account,  as  stated  in  the  advertisement,  deals 
with  mil'ions. 
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Presentation  of  Bells  for  the  Southport 
New  Towuhall. — The  erection  of  the  new 
townLall  at  Southport,  which  is  to  be  called 
the  Cambriclge  IlalJ,  in  coramemoration  of  the 
Princess  Mary  haying  laid  the  foundation  stone, 
is  fast  advancing  towards  completion.  The 
building  is  to  have  a lofty  tower,  and  Mr.  W. 
Atkinson,  a resident  in  the  town,  has  just  pre- 
sented  a large  new  bell  for  the  clock,  the  cost  of 
the  bell  being  450Z.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  also,  in 
addition,  offered  to  give  four  bells  for  chimes  in 
the  tower. 

Yorkshire  School  of  Cookery. — The  ar- 
rangements  have  been  completed  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a Leeds  branch  of  the  Yorkshire 
School  of  Cookery.  Mr.  S.  Jefferson,  F.C.S.,  will 
explain  the  modus  operandi,  while  the  manipula- 
tion  of  the  several  dishes  will  be  performed  by 
experienced  cooks.  Middle-class  cookery  will 
be  the  subject  of  afternoon  lectures,  and  cookery 
for  the  working-classes  will  be  illustrated  in  the 
evening.  Tlie  charge  for  admission  to  the 
lectnres  is  merely  nominal.  A course  of  twelve 
win  be  given  in  the  old  Bankruptcy  Court. 

Caerleon  Church,  near  Newport  (Mon.). 
The  lino  old  church  at  Caerleon  has  recently  been 
re-opened  after  a restoration  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  architect.  The  old  internal 
roof  has  been  removed,  and  a panelled  one  with 
bosses  and  centre-pieces  at  the  intersections 
substituted.  Tho  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Caerleon,  and  the  carvings 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Frith, 
sculptor,  of  this  city. 

The  Excavations  in  the  Coliseum  at 
Home  are  continuing  regularly,  and  the  removal 
of  two  of  the  stations  of  the  Yia  Crircis  has 
already  been  effected.  It  has  been  decided  that 
marblo  slabs  shall  be  placed  iu  the  best- preserved 
arched  cojTidors,  with  tho  names  sculptured  on 
them  of  the  Christian  martyrs  who  gave  np 
their  lives  for  their  faith  iu  the  Coliseum. 

Cambridge  Art  Exhibition. — The  closing 
ceremony  of  the  Industrial  and  Art  Exhibition 
at  Cambridge  took  place  on  Monday  night,  tlie 
exhibition  being  an  entire  success.  The  mayor 
presided.  The  Rev.  Henry  Jolly  and  Mr. 
Edmond  Beales  spoke,  the  latter  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  relations  between  laboiir  and 
capital,  which  such  exhibitions  tended  to 
improve. 

Drawings  of  the  Elevation  of  the  New 
Joint  Bristol  Railway  Station  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  Commercial-rooms  and  other 
places  in  Bristol.  The  building  will  consist  of  a 
central  tower,  with  three  entrances  underneath, 
and  two  wings,  in  exact  uniformity. 

Art  in  Japan. — Dr.  Dresser  \TritGa, — It  may 
interest  your  readers  to  know  that  the  paper  on 
Eastern  art  which  I delivei'ed  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  on  the  4th  inst.  is  beiug  translated  iuto 
Japanese,  with,  a view  to  its  publicatioa  in 
Japan. 


TENDERS 

For  achools  and  reeidence  at  Caterham  Taller,  Surrey, 
for  the  Caterbam  School  Board.  Mr.  IlieharJ  Martin, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  hy  Mr.  Predk.  Sparrow 

Langmcad  & Way  £I,81S  0 0 

Turuer  & Son 1,707  0 0 

Thompson 1,628  0 0 

Ilearlo...  1,414  0 0 

Hyae  l,:j»3  0 0 

Peskett  & Taylor 1 275  0 0 

Jarrett...  1,34.1  0 0 

Yard  ...  1,313  q q 


For  house  at  Watford.  Messrs.  Smith  & Austin  Hert- 
ford, architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  It’.  Car- 


penter, Kcadine; : — 

Cocliell  &.  Co £700  0 0 

Foreman 075  0 0 

Jopling  & Co 6G0  0 0 

Cbinnoek  CoO  0 0 

Cliflbrd  & Gough G33  0 0 

Allen  ...  033  0 0 

G,  & J.  Taterman  (accepted)  ...  608  0 0 

Andrews  & Son  657  0 0 

Bulford  598  0 0 


For  Messrs.  S.  Smith  & Co.' 
George  II.  Ishorn,  architect. 

J.  lit  E.  Wood 

Thompson 

Hind  

Dennett 

Jones  & Son 

Johnson  


i hank,  Nottingham. 
Quantities  supplied 
£23,889  15  ' 

23,850  0 ( 

23,575  0 1 

23,800  0 1 

23,390  0 I 

23,150  0 < 


For  rebuilding  the  Market  CofTeo  House,  Tork-strect, 
Borough  Market.  Mr.  E.  C.  Wade,  architect  :~ 

Woodward £1,-157  0 0 

Thompson  1,110  0 0 

Falkncr  ],343  0 0 

Baguley  (accepted) 1,145  0 0 

For  erecting  dwelling-house,  warehouse,  and  stabling, 
in  Wbitecross-street,  Cripplegate  Without 

Larke  £2,191  0 0 

Bewell  & Son 2,150  0 0 

Perry  Brothers 2,107  0 0 

Auley  1,998  0 0 

Pocoek. 1,957  0 0 

Turner  & Sons  1,933  0 0 


For  new  stables,  Messrs.  Chubb’s  factory,  Gleugall-road. 

Mr.  Elijah  Hoole,  architect : — 

Boden  £50-4  0 0 

Xitson  & t-oa  560  0 0 

Shurraur 558  0 0 

Hobson  657  0 0 

Haydon 620  0 0 

Kitchener  (accepted) -IW  0 0 


For  erection  of  Congregational  church  and  vestries  at 
New  Englaud-road,  Brighton.  Messrs.  Gouliy  & Gibbins, 
architects : — 

Chapel  and  Boundary  Walls 
Vestries.  and  Drainage.  Gallery. 

Child  £1,965  £165  0 £225  0 

Lockyer 1,351  186  0 257  0 

Lynn  & Sous 1,810  180  0 280  0 

Cheesraan  & Co 1,796  175  0 27-i  0 

Nash  & Co 1,829  174  0 219  0 

Pateliing  fit  Webber...  1,725  167  0 218  0 

W.  & T.  Gamut  1,550  162  10  182  16 

Barnes  (accepted)  ...  ],500  115  0 190  0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Queen’s  Park, 
Brighton,  for  Mr.  George  Duddell.  Mr,  Lewis  H.  Isaacs, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Eiddett 

Marshall £4,480  0 0 

Chappell 3,883  0 0 

Lynn  & Son 3,870  0 0 

Lockyer  3,700  0 0 

Bruton  3,5 jO  0 0 


For  erection  of  buildings  for  the  London  Fire  Salvage 
Corps,  iu  Commercial-road,  Middlaiex.  Mr.  J.  Wimble, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Wimble 

Faulkner £4,9-49  0 0 

Noxoii  & Sons  -1,893  0 0 

Lawreuco  -4,794  0 0 

Newman  & Mann -1,786  0 0 

Grove  4,693  0 0 

Coleman 4,650  0 0 

Eouor 4,579  0 0 

Oulhwaite  & Son •4.1-94  0 0 

KillUy -1,1-82  0 0 

Mortar 4,2l9  0 0 

For  enlargement  of  brewery  at  Burton-on-Trent,  for 
Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  & Co.  Mr.  Geo. 
Scamell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  L. 
Curtis  si  Sous.  Contract  No.  8 

Low  £24,660  0 0 

Brown  (accepted) 24,242  0 0 

For  finishing  two  villa  residences  on  the  Torrington 
Park  Estate,  Finchley.  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  architect: — 

Upson  & Kidsdale  £626  13  0 ! 

Dunsford  564  0 0 

Vollett&Till 612  0 0 

Pearce -LOO  0 0 

Draper  & Priest  .150  0 0 

Mildwater -128  0 0 

Welch -I2i)  0 0 

Welister -IK)  0 0 

Groom 400  0 0 

Hunting 355  10  0 

Francis  & Sons 285  0 0 I 


For  superstructure  of  a new  warehouse  in  Aldgate, 
City,  for  Messrs.  Zimmerman  &,  Co.  Mr.  John  Wimble, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr,  W.  Wimble  : — 

Adamson £11,613  0 i) 

M’Lachlan  11,-106  0 0 

Brass 11,-470  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  11,310  0 0 

Lawrence 11,290  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  11,230  0 0 

D-.ve,  Bros 11,170  0 0 

KilU.y  11,150  0 0 

Newmau&Mann  10,986  0 0 

Mortar 8,893  0 0 


For  works  in  finishing  upper  floors.  Inns  of  Court  Hotel. 
Messrs.  Bateman  Sl  Corser,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Balstouc  & Huut : — 

Simpson  ik  Baker £4,795  0 0 

Manley  A Hogers -1,756  0 0 

Waldram  & Co -4,710  0 0 

Louguiire  & Burge -4,647  0 0 


[Feb.  14,  1874. 


For  coach-house,  staUliiig,  See.,  at  Trainlands,  Becken-i 
ham,  Kent,  for  the  Eev.  Charles  Dent.  Mr.T.  Dinwiddy,i 
architect 

Downs  & Co £1,026  0 0 

Nightingale  (accepted) 966  0 0 


For  reseating  and  repairing  parish  church.  East  Grin-  i 
stead.  Mr.  Jolin  M.  Hooker,  architect,  Seveuoaka.  The  , 
quantities  by  Messrs.  Northcroft  & Son 


Seats 
in  Deal, 
Chancel 
Scats  Oak. 

Conrath  & 

Son £1,3411-4  2 

Taylor  & 

Son 1,126  0 0 

Aldred  ...  993  0 0 

Nightingale], 000  0 0 
Anscombe  1,128  0 0 
Wright,  Bros. 

& Co....  1,075  0 0 
Perigoe...  1,245  IS  6 
CoiiSons  1,335  1-1  0 
liougley...  1,050  0 0 
Jopling  & 

Co 1,028  0 0 

Cbarlwood, 

Brothers  1,093  -4  0 

Pink  1,038  19  3 

Cheesman 


! Seats 
and  Chancel 
Seats  ail 
Oak. 


Nave,  Aisle,  . 
and  Chancel  I 
Seats  all 
Oak. 


2,40,3  0 0 ■ 
2,372  0 0 ■ 
2,379  0 0 
2,353  0 0 ' 


1,635  0 
1,620  15 
1.608  11 
1,510  0 


2,275  0 
2,215  12 
2,192  0 
2,173  0 


& Son  970  0 0 


Barne.s  ... 
Morris  ... 
Chinnock 

Steur 

Godly  ... 


973  15  7 


1,270  0 
1,282  15 
i.iei  0 
1,150  0 


1,841  0 
1,735  10 
1,730  0 
1,620  0 
1,600  0 0 ' 


1,-135  0 0 ■ 


650  0 0 ...  1,350  0 0 ' 


For  repairs  and  extension  of  shop,  No.  464,  Edgware- 
road,  for  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  William  Ward,  architect : — 

Gill £175  0 0 

French  -463  0 0 

Hams  & Sons  -438  0 0 

Cross  & Sou 435  0 0 

Green 423  0 0 

Mark  399  0 0 

Garrod  & Smith  394  0 0 


For  erection  of  shop  at  the  Higher  Market,  Queen* 
street,  Exeter,  for  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Snellgrave,  arcUi-  . 
tect : — 

Easton  £770  0 0 

Bharland 52.8  0 0 

Hunt  (accepted) 500  0 0 

Gibbard 897  8 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P-  W.  T.— G,  B I.— y.  S,— T,  H.— W.  U.  W.—J.  D.— W,  W.— B.—  -I 
■\v,  a.  s.— B.  E.  y,— w.  &co.— w.  b,-r.— u.  c.— j.m.  n.— g.  h.—  - 
W.  II.  P. — L.  Bros. — G.  H.— j,  X. — E.  8.  F.  (apyly  to  Social  Stieoca 
ABsocUtlon,  I,  Adum-strcel,  Adoipbl),— H.  A B.  (sUall  appe.vr  »ooQ).—  • 
T.  H.  (shall  have  Mteiitiou). — W.  C.  T.  (lutype), — Fireproof  coiutnifi-  - 
tiou  (ditto).— F.  11.  L.  B.  (suck  matters  are  otteu  ueceesarily  post  i 
poaed). 

We  arc  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooks  and  giving  , 
addresses. 

A1I  ststements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  he  nccompitnied  f 
by  the  name  and  addrers  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  > 
publication.  I 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at  t' 
puMlc  meetings,  resCo,  of  course,  with  the  authora 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Situations  ( Situations 
M'arited.  1 Vacant. 

Six  lines  (alioat  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  2s.  Gd.  I 4s,  Gd. 
Each  addtlioiial  line  (about  ten  words)..  Os.  fid.  [ Oa  fid. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.  , 

**  THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Ofllce,  to  residents  ^ 
lu  any  jnrt  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IBs.  pci  annum,  ,1 
/‘agable  inJdmnce.  i 

Ilnlfi>enuy  stampsaccepted  fornmounts  under  5a.  Any  larger  sura  J 
should  be  remitted  liy  Money  Order,  payable  at  tlie  Post  Otlicc,  -J 
King-street,  Coveut-giudeD,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDllISJER.  I 

5=t-.'.- '■  ■ ^ i 


BatR  Stone  of  Lest  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 00.  (Limited),  I 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants.  ! 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots;  ;! 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on,  i 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  OIEce,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


STONE  BROTHERS, 

Bath  Stone  ISerclrants, 
supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries 
Box  Ground,  Corsham  Down, 
Faeleigh  Down,  Combe  Down, 

AND  Stoke  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  OfEce,  Bath. 

London  Depdt,  G.W.E.  Mileage  Station,  Paddington. 

Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  fixing.  [ Advi.] 


T. 

SUPERIOR 

COCOA-NUT 

FIBRE 

MATTING 
M AT  S. 


TEELOAR  & 

Manufacturers  and  Warehousemen, 


SONS, 

GOOD 

FLOOR  CLOTH. 


Ca  LUDGxiTE  HILL,  L.C. 


KAMPTULIOON 


CORK 

CARPET. 


Feb.  14,  1874.] 
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Tisbiiry  Stone  of  tlie  best  Quality, 
Worked,  Sawn,  and  in  Blocks  at 
JOHN  ALFOED’S 

TisnrjiY  Stone  Quahries,  Wilts.  rAD\T'. 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  8sc., 
Lithoprraphed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOB:  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-crosB,  S.W.,  witb  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Di'awlngs  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed.— [Adtt.] 


Asphalte. 

Scyseel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
' White  Asphaltesi 
M.  S T 0 D A R T & - C 0. 
Office : 

No.  117,  Cannon-street,  E.C. — fADvr.] 


To  Brickmakers,  Cement  Manufacturers, 
Ballast  - burners,  and  Others.  — GAS. 
BllEESE  FOR  SALE.  — Pine  Gas  - Breese 
(already  screened,  and  free  from  clinker),  on 
the  Regent’s  Canal,  free  on  board  barges. — 
Apply  to  WILLIAM  WOOD  & SON,  Wood- 
green  Station,  Great  Northern  Railway.  [Ad\t.3 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.C. 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 

PaWishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  "Hot-Water  Heating.’’ 


MICIIELMORE  & REAP, 


^OLLINGE'S  PATENT  HINGES, 

'^LEVEB,  SOHBW,  & BAHEEL  BOLTS, 

Rnd  IMmOVen  gate  fittings  of  ereiy  Deaoriptloa. 

3Ca,  boeough  eoad, 

™a"hV°.Si'SS,u...  LONDON,  .S.E. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Butliler*  and  Others  desiring  s really  good  aysteni  ean  hiuiyB 
SETol  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  In  •'  The  Builder  " No  1 18(>  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  Anns.  Also  a Modified 
JONE3'2‘'vme\Ai  builders. -Address, 


£600,000 


T ONDON  .-md  COUNTY  BANKING 

J J COMPANY.  Ealahlisiied  in  1836.  and  Incorporated  in  137-1 
under  " The  Companies  Act.  1882." 

SiilMcrlhed  capita],  3,000,0001.  in  60,000  Shares  of  501.  each. 

Paid-up  capital  £1.109,8!in  I 

liist.iliiipiits  uupald  ....  jip  c£1..00,000 

Keserve  FiiiKilpni  

Iiislaiuieiiti  unpaid 65/ 

DIRECTORS. 

Edw.anl  Harbord  Lufblngton,  Csq. 
Jnmea  Morley,  csii. 

- , William  Nicol,  esq. 

Thomas  Stock  Cowie,  esq.  Ahrahaui  Hodgson  Phlllpotta, 

Frederick  Francis,  esq.  — • 

Frederick  Harrison,  esip 
William  Champion  Jones,  esq. 

Jolnt.Oencral  Managers— William  MoKcwan,  Esii.  and  Wliilbread 

Cliief  Inspector — W.  J.  Norfolk,  esq. 

Chief  Aceouutaiit— Jnines  Gray,  esq. 

Secretary— George  Gough,  esq. 

Head  Office— 21,  Lombard-street. 

Miinager- Whltliread  Tomsou.  esq. 

Assistant  Manager— William  Howard,  esq. 

At  the  Addu.-vI  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  held  on  Tliurs- 
day,  FeK  5.  1874,  at  the  City  T^rniinus  Hotel.  Cannon-street  Station, 
the  following  reiHjrt  for  the  half-year  ending  the  31at  December,  1873, 
was  rend  by  the  Secretary  ; Frederick  Fraucls.  esq.  in  the  chair 
" The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the  IToprieiois  the  balance-sheet 
of  the  bank  for  the  half-year  ended  on  81sl  Deceinlter  last,  have  the 
lilcaaure  to  report  that  alter  paying  interest  to  enstomers,  ami  ali 
charges,  allowing  for  rebate,  and  making  provision  for  bod  and  doubt- 
ful debts,  the  net  profits  amount  to  14M,7u6t  Sr.  Gd.  This  sum,  added 
to20,18!H.  lOs.  Sd.  brought  from  tho  last  account,  sroduces  a total  of 
Hi8.SU8I,  134.  3d. 

"Ill  view  of  supplying  additional  accommodation  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing requirements  of  the  biislnexs  of  the  Bonk,  the  directors  have 
transferred  23,0ti0f.  to  the  credit  of  the  premises  account. 

The  Directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  for  tlie  Imlf-year,  free  of  income-tax,  which  will  a1«orb 
110,9781. ; and  that  tlie  balance  of  23,9171.  13s.  3d.  that  will  then 
remain,  be  carried  forward  to  profit  and  loss  new  account, 

" The  present  dividend,  added  to  that  paid  to  30th  June,  will  moke 
20  per  cent,  for  the  year  1873. 

"The  Directors  announce  with  regret  the  death  of  William  Jardine, 
Esu.  one  of  the  auditors  of  tlie  Bank.  The  vacancy  thus  arising  it  is 
In  the  power  of  the  meeting  to  till  up, 

"The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  aro  : Thomas  Stock  Cowie. 
Esq,  Frederick  Francis,  Jis.).  and  Frederick  Harrison,  Esq.;  who, 
being  eligible,  offer  Uieinselves  for  re-election. 

" In  consequence  of  the  continued  increase  in  the  business  of  the 
Comiiany,  the  Directors  recomiuend  that  the  15.0011  shares  already 
authorised  at  previous  meetings  to  he  issued,  be  offered  rateahly 
amongst  the  proprietors  whoso  names  shall  appear  on  the  share- 
register  of  the  Company  on  31st  March  next,  .suuh  shares  to  be  iseiieii 
at  3Uf.  each,  being  a premium  of  lOf.  per  ah.are.  A resolution  to 
effect  will  bo  subioitted  to  the  meeting, 

"Acting  on  the  resolution  of  the  proprietoi'S  passed  at  the 
half-yearly  meeting,  and  coiiflrmcd  at  an  extraordinary  met 
held  on  21st  August,  the  Directors  have  elfcctcd  the  registration  of 
this  Company  under  " The  Companies  Act,  ISfi',"  aud  the  Bank  is 
now  a corporation,  having  perpetual  succession  and  a common  si  * 

" The  dividend,  amouuling  to  2f.  per  share,  free  of  liicoiui 
will  bo  payable  at  tlie  Hoad  Olllcc,  or  at  any  ol  the  hmiiclici, 
alter  MONDAY,  the  16lli  instant." 


siiall  appear  registered  in  tliehooksot  the  Company  on  the  3l8t  March 
next,  such  shrras  to  he  isuiied  at  a premium  of  £10  per  share,  and  oil 
the  following  terms  and  cunditimiB: — 

(11  That  payments  be  luiuio  as  follow  ; 

£7  lOi.  per  share  on  tliolst  June.  1374. 

7 Ids.  ,,  1st  December.  1871. 

7 h's.  ,.  1st  June,  1875. 

7 Bts.  .,  .,  1st  Deeemlier.  1875, 

(2)  That  5f,  of  each  injinenl  shall  be  on  account  of  capital,  and 
the  reiiiaiiiing  2i.  Ms.  of  each  payment  shall  be  t-ikenon  account  of 
the  premium  and  addisl  (u  the  reserve  fund. 

(3)  That  such  payments,  both  ou  account  of  capital  and  of  premium 
shall  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum  until  the 
31st  Decomber,  1875.  payable  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  from  which 
date  the  payments  ou  account  ol  capiUi  only  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  dividends  after  the  same  rate  as  the  other  capital  stock  of  tlie 
Company, 

(4)  That  InsUhnents  : 
at  tlie  rate  of  10  per  cen 

(5)  Tliat  any  in.slahnent  paid  in  anticipation  shall  not  be  entitled 

until  the  date  when  sncli  instalment  becomes  payable. 

(8)  Tli.at  the  holder  of  ecrlp  certificates  (the  instalincuts  due 
thereon  having  been  paid)  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  in  respect  of 
each  share— on  the  1st  March,  1875,  the  sum  ol  5s.  and  on  the  Ist 
March,  1876,  the  sum  of  If.— being  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent. 

(7)  That  on  the  1st  March,  1378,  the  scrip  certificates  (all  payments 
thereon  having  been  made)  shall  bo  brought  In  for  registi-ation,  when 
a certificate  for  the  relative  nurn'ier  of  shares  shall  be  given  in 
exchange,  in  f.ivour  ol  the  person  whose  nairiV  in  full,  quality,  and 
address  tbail  be  subscribed  upou  them,  on  the  same  being  lodged  at 
the  Loudon  .and  County  Bank,  21.  Lombard-street,  aud  the  deed  of 
settlement  of  the  Comp-my  belug  signed, 

4.  That  Thomas  Stiwk  Cowie,  Frederick  Francis,  and  Frederick 
n.arTlson,  osqs.  lie  re-clected  Directors  of  tliis  Company. 

6.  That  William  Nonnan.  Richard  Hinds  Swaine,  anil  Stephen 
Symoiids,  esqrs.  be  elected  auditors  for  the  current  year,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  this  meeting  lie  presented  to  the  two  former  lor  their  ser- 
vices during  the  past  year. 

6,  That  the  thanks  of  this  moeling  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Diree- 
tors  for  the  able  manner  in  wlilcli  they  have  conducted  the  affairs  of 
tlie  Company. 

Jk".  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  lie  presented  to  tlio  General 
Managers,  and  to  all  the  other  Ortieera  of  the  Mink,  for  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  tliey  have  discharqei  their  respective  dutiea 

(Signed)  FREDERICK  FRANCIS,  Chairman. 

The  Ch.airmnn  liaviag  quitted  tlie  chair,  it  was  resolved,  and 
carried  unanimously - 

8.  Tliat  tlie  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  Frederick 
Finncis,  esq.  fur  presiding  on  the  present  occasion. 

(Siinei!) 

WILLIAM  CHAMPION  JONES,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

(Signcdl  GEORGE  OODOH,  Secretary. 


Rl.  32mo,  roan,  gilt  edges.  4s.  fid.  ; or  cloth,  red  edves  3a  fid 

TON’S  AKCHITECT’S  .and  BUILDEE’S 

' POCKET  BOOK  of  Useful  Memoranda  and  Prices 
Lj  W.  YOUNG,  Architect, ^Author  of  "Pictmesquo  Arch'itectura 

LONDON:  E,  4 F.  N.  Bl’ON.  48,  CHARING  CROSS 
NEW  YORK  ; 44(i.  IIROOJIE  STREET. 

/"IN  COLOUR,  bv  W.  BENSON,— 

,V/  ‘''.®  science  of  COLOUR,  12ino.  cloth.  gUt 

lllustmtixl.  I'rice2a(y.  • 

llMUiUeif^Vrice‘p-s^^“  SCIENCE  of  COLOUR,  4tO.  copiously 
Theso  Works  are  on  the  true  theory  of  the  coloar-sensationa  and 
give  new  and  very  beautiful  methods  of  aojiiirlng  and  applying  a 
kiiowleilgo  ol  baiuiouy.  Ou  the  list  of  the  Department  of  Science 


“ WORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

T T HOMES." 

The  new  and  mustrated  edition  of  " The  Dwellings  of  the  Labonring 
Chisses.  by  HENRY  HOBEUTS,  Esq,  F.3.A.  (author  of  "Home 
Refurin,"  and  "The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  ClaMea"! 
will  he  found  a summary  of  the  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to  secure 
"Healthy  Homes  for  working  men  and  women. 

" A most  valuable  handbook."— Biti/Jcr, 

To  be  had  ot  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Itnprovliig  the  Condition 
of  the  lAbourliig  Classes,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Stnuid  Price  "s  Also 
Designs  for  Cottages,  numbered  ou  sheet,  with  Siieoiflcations.  io. 

INDISPENSABLE.  BOOKS  for  llie  ENGINEER.  ARCHITECT 
CONTRACTOR,  aud  BUILDER 

WE  ALE’S  ENGINEER'S  POCKET- 

BOOK  for  1874.  Roan  tuck,  gilt  edges,  with  ten  copper- 
plates and  numerous  woodaits,  pricclis,  (post  free).  "Every  hiinch 
w^ngtoeering  is  treated  of,  and  lacU  and  figures,  and  data  abound." 

2.  HASKOLL'S  CIVIL  ENGINEER'S  and  CONTRACTOR'S 
ESTIMATE  and  PRICE.BODK  for  1874.  Demy  6vo  iloth  pri«  6a 
" ' 3 furnisliiug  a variely  of  data  on  every  conceivable 
•"—  rB  and  cuiitraclors,  this  book  has  ever  stood 


capital  £1,206,000  0 0 

iustalmcnts  unpaid 110  0 0 

To  instalments  unpaid  ' ’ 65  0 0 

imount  due  by  the  Bank  for 

istomera'  balauces,  4o 18,077,868  18  4 

liabilities  cm  ncoeptsuces, 

ivereU  by  securities  4,070,306  4 4 

Tu  profltandloBS  balance  brought 
from  lastaccount 20,139  10  9 

To  gross  prutit  for  the  half-year 
after  making  provUlou  for  bad 
and  doubtful  debts 438,874  10  4 

, 4-59.0(54  1 1 

Less  .amount  transferred  to  pre- 
miees  account 25,000  0 0 


£1,199,890  0 0 


22,148,175  2 8 


Want  to  civil  enginei 
liviiiled," — .1  rc/iilrc.. 

3.  Tlie  BUILDER'S  and  CONTRACTOR'S  PRICE-BOOK  vita 
which  Is  incorporated  ATCHLEY'S  BUILDER'S  I'RIUK-BOOK  ami 
the  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-BOOK  lor  j874-12mo,  half-bound,  prict 
ds.  (post-free).  " A multitudinous  variety  of  useful  liilonnaliuii  for 
builders  and  contractors."- Ruitdinj  -Vetes, 

" Well  done  and  reliable,"- A'lijfisA  J/ecAanie 

Louduii  ; LOCKWOOD  4 Co.  7.  Btotiouers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

MR.  iUCKLETUWAlTE's'  NEw’bOOK^ 
Jiiatiiiiblished,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7s.  &!. 

ATODERN  PARISH  CHURCHES  : Tlieir 

-L*  A Plan,  Design,  and  l-'umit-aro. 


ONDON  -AGENT. — A CivilEngmeeraud 

A Survovnr,  with  good  connexion  and  a Loudon  office,  is 
»o  good  FIRMS  in  the  Bulld- 
i.  Office  of  " The  Builder," 


/^ON  CRETE  BUILDING. — A Gentleraan, 

the  above,  and  possessed  of  some  small  capital 
■would  be  glad  to  hear  of  nii  opening,  either  as  Manager 


Or. 

By  cash  on  hand  at  heaii  olflee 
and  broiiclies,  aud  with  Bank 

of  England £'2,552.320  16  0 

By  cnah  placed  at  call  and  at 
notice,  covei-ed  by  securities  . . 2,656,494  Ifi  11 

Inreslmeuts,  viz. : — 

By  Ooveniuieut  mid  Guaranteed 

Stocks 1,711,200  C 9 

By  otlier  stocks  and  securities  . . liij,993  18  3 

By  discounted  bills  and  advances 
to  customers  in  town  aud 

country  12.764,647  14  4 

By  liabililiee  of  customers  for 
drafts  accepted  by  the  Bank  (as 
per  contra).. V 4.070,306  4 4 

By  freehold  preinisee  io  Lom- 
barU-streot  aud  Nieholas-lime, 
freehold  and  leasehold  property 
at  the  branches,  w.th  fixtures 

and  fittings  ' 306,169  9 1 

Less  amount  transferred  from 
profit  and  loss 25,000  0 0 

By  interest  paid  to  customers. .. . 

"alaries  and  all  other  exiienses 
at  head  oiBco  and  branches,  in- 
eluding  income-tax  on  profits 
aud  saiories  


16,834,953  IS  8 


ONDON  and  COUNTY  BANKING 

COilPASY.— Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a DIVIDF.ND  on 
tho  Capital  of  the  Company,  at  tlie  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  half- 
year  ended  3iBt  December.  lo73,  will  be  PAID  to  the  proprietors, 
either  at  the  Head  Office,  21,  LomlKird-streot,  or  at  any  of  the  Oom- 
l>any'B  Branches,  on  or  after  JIOXDAY.  the  lOlh  instant.  By  order 
of  tho  Board,  W.  M'lCEWAN,  1 Joint  General 

M'HITBRE.-VD  TOMSON,  / Managers. 

No.  21.  Lomliard-itreet,  February  0,  1374. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X COMPANY.  Established  1S03. 

1.  Old  Broad -street.  E.C.  and  16  4 17,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 

Capital.  1,600,0061.  Paid  np  and  invested.  700.0001. 

E.  COZEN8  SMirH,  General  Manager. 


PLERIOAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

13,  St,  Jaincs's-squ.w.  London.  S.W. 

City  Branch  : Mansion  Huuse-buliilingi,  E.C. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

Tlie  Annual  Income,  steadily  tncrenaing,  exceeds  £249,000 

The  Insurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over 1,880,0(10 

The  new  Policies  in  the  last  Year  were  457,  assuring 304,457 

Tlie  New  Aiiminl  Premiums  wore  9,770 

The  Bonus  added  to  Policies  in  January.  1872,  svna 323,871 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to 3,169.601 

The  Biibsisilug  Aasurancea  and  Bomisrs  amount  to 6,773.144 

DISTINCITT'E  FE.XTUUES. 

Credit  of  Half  the  first  Five  Annual  Preiniiiini  allowed  on  Whole- 
term  Policies  on  Healthy  Live*  not  over  60  years  of  age. 

Endcwmeiit  Aeaursjiccsgrantcd,  without  Profits,  payable  at  death 
or  on  .attaining  a sjieeified  age. 

Invalid  Lives  Assureil  at  Rates  proportioned  to  tho  Risk. 

Claims  Paid  Thirty  Days  afterProof  of  Death. 

REPORT.  1873. 

Tlie  49th  .Annual  Report  just  is-siied,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1873,  as  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Traiio,  can  be 
obtaiued  at  either  of  the  Society's  Otfices.  or  of  any  of  its  agents. 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretory. 


IV/rONEY,  TIME,  and  LIFE  are  LOST  in 

XVJ-  the  event  of  ACCIDENTAL  INJURY  or  DEATH. 

Piovide  against  these  Losses  hv  a Policy  of  the  RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COilPANY  against  ACCIDENTS  of 
ALL  KINDS. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Accidental  Assurance  Corepany. 

Apply  to  the  Cloiks  'at  the  lUil w.ay  Stations,  the ‘Local  AgenU,  or 
No.  04,  CORNUILL,  aud  10,  REGENT-STREET.  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  ViAN.  Secretory. 


N 


^TATIONAL  FREEHOLD  LAND 

SOCIETY, 

TRUSTEES. 

Cliarles  Gilpin,  esq.  M.P,  Tliomas  Beggs,  Esq 


M.  M.  Mon.., 

Directors  of  this  Society  are  prepared  to  make  ADVANCES  on 
Leaseliold  Properties,  repayable  by  easy  instalments. — 


Freehold 

Furllier  particulars  and  forms  of  prop'osal  may  be 'obtained  of  the 
Secretary.  14,  Moorgate-slreel.  EC. 


Dr. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT, 


To  Interest  paid  to  customers,  as  above 

Toexiienses ditto  

To  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for  lialf-year  

Transferred  to  Ihc  credit  of  premises  account  , , 
To  balance  carried  forward 


By  balance  brouglitferward  from  last  account 
By  gross  profit  for  the  half-year,  after  iiiaki 
vision  fur  liad  and  doubtful  debts 


aud  have  found  the  i 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  NOR3IAN.  I . ... 

RICHARD  H,  SWAINE,  /Auditors, 

London  and  County  Bank,  29th  January,  1874. 

The  foregoing  report  liaving  l>een  read  by  the  Secret.ary,  the  fol- 
lowing  resolutions  were  proposed  and  unanlrnon.sly  adopted  : 

1.  ■niat  the  report  he  received  aud  adopted,  aud  priuted  for  the  use 

the  sliareholdera. 

2.  That  a dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  free  of  income-tax,  be  declared 
for  the  half-year  ended  the  31st  December.  1«73,  poyable  ou  and  after 
Momiiy.  the  IGtli  Lnstont,  and  that  the  b.alanoe  of  £23,917  13s.  3J  he 
carried  forward  to  Pioftt  and  Loss  New  AccuunL 

3.  'That  the  15,0(XI  shjues  in  the  share  capita!  of  the  Company 
already  authorised  be  offered  rateahly  amongst  the  proprietors  who 


T3UILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 

J > INSTITUTION.  Founded  1806- 

The  Committee  Iioie  the  hnnonr  to  announce  that  the  SEVENTH 
ANNUAL  GENERAL  5IEETING  of  the  Donors  and  Subscribers,  to 
recel'-o  the  Report  and  n.ilnnce.sheet  for  the  past  year,  and  to  elect 
the  Officers  for  tlie  ensuing  year,  will  be  held  at  the  Office  of  the 
Inslltntlnn,  27.  Farrlngdon-street,  E.C.  ou  TUESDAY.  MARCH  3 -d. 

CHARLES  FISH,  Esii.  (Pcesldeut  elect),  will  take  the  chair  at 
EIGHT  p.in. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  usual  business,  the  meeting  will  lie 
made  siwcial,  for  the  election  of  Mrs.  Finch  Spencer  to  a fuU  widow's 
pension. 

Also  to  con«ider  a motion  by  3Ir.  H.  J.  B.YYE3. — 

"That  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  accumulations  of  the 
Orphan  Fund  should  lie  dealt  ivitli.  In  order  tint  the  educa- 
tion of  the  chlldien  of  deceased  biiildBrs'  clerks  maybe  uuder- 
tokeubytbis  Institution." 

Also  to  consider  a motion  by  Mr.  ALFRED  R.  SMITH 
" Te  alter  Rule  3,  See.  1,  by  omitting  • one  vote  ' after  the  wonia 
■ entitled  to,' and  substituting  ' two  votes' ; and  omittlug  after 
‘ — guinea'  ' two  vales,'  and  substituting  ‘four  voWa'  " 


"To  a1 


u the  ss 


" To  make  a new  Seition,  mimbereJ  ‘ S.'as  follows  ‘ Tliat  junior 
clerks  in  builders' em-  loyment  subscribing  Ss,  3d.  shall  bo 
entitled  to  vue  vote  at  all  elections.' " 

" To  alter  tbs  numbering  of  the  remaining  Section  to  suit  this 

n 8,  to  insert  after  'may  be’  'divldocl  or.' " 

0 9,  alter  ‘one  vote'  to  'two  votea'  " 

'.  T.  MULLETT,  Secretary.  27.  Farringdon-streel.  E.C. 


wanted,  a CONTRACTOR,  to  JOIN 

V V an  ARCHITECT,  who  has  some  capital,  in  Covering  a very 


— — capital,  in  Covering  a 

eligible  Buildiug  Estate,  held  on  most  advantageous  terms.  Jifus’t 
have  a small  cai>ltal  and  ci-edlt  with  the  tradesmen.  An  excellent 
opportunity  for  a young  man  who  wishes  to  increase  his  business,  an 
■ would  intrirfuce  him  to  a good  connexion.— Address,  G.  C.  S.  care 
Hackney. 


of  Mr.  Cope,  I'oit-office,  Mare-sti 
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PEESPECTIYES 

r RapidJy  and  Artistically  FKEPAKEDa 

COLOUREU,  or  ETCUED, 
for  Competitions  or  Ejdiibition, 

DESIGNS  and  tVORKING  DRAWINGS. 
TennsModerata.— Address.  T.  H.  14.  Argyle.alreet.  King’s-cross,  W.O 

\A7' ANTED,  in  a couutiy  Auctioneer  and 

V V lAud  Agent’s  Office,  for  a permanency,  a CLERK,  who 
thoroughly  understands  land  surveying,  is  a good  penman,  and  is  well 
up  in  BccouuU.  References  required.— Address,  stating  age,  salary 
required,  4c.  to  K 124,  Ebury-street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  ,1 

Y V QUANTITY  BUP.VEY'OR’S  ASSISTANT,  who  can  take  off. 
.abitract.  and  Tiill  quickly,  and  is  a Ivir  draughtsman. — Address, 
No.  949,  Office  o£  "The  Buildfr." 

PERSIA,  JAPAN.  OU  CHINA. 

wanted,  an  EN  G A G E M E N T,  to 

Y V SUPERINTEND  Ecildlnga  or  other  works,  by  a Gentleman 
of  long  practical  experience,  and  well  up  to  his  business.  Has  been 
abroad ; siieaks  and  writes  French  fluently.  Highest  references.— 
Address,  A.  N.  12.  Uill’s-placc,  Regent-circus,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

‘XTT'ANTED,  in  the  Country,  a first-class 

Y V ASSISTANT,  well  up  in  design  and  ooustruction,  and  who 
can  take  the  management  of  au  office  In  the  absence  of  the  principal. 
None  but  thoeo  thoroughly  qualified  need  apply. — Address,  with 
terms  and  other  p.arUculars,  922,  Office  of  ''  The  Builder.’' 

■PERSPECTIVES  DRAWN  and 

X COLOURED,  by  a COMPETENT  DRAUGUTSilAN. 

Address,  W.  PIllNCE, 

51,  Dudley-street,  Cliorlton-road,  Mancheater. 

wanted,  an  ENGAGEMEiNT,  by  a 

V V young  Man,  who  has  had  five  years’  experience  in  an 
engineer  and  arcliitect’s  office. — Address,  ARCHITECT,  4,  Mauor- 
riie,  Brixtou-road,  S.W. 

IVTR.  THOMAS  C.  NISBET  undertakes 

_LtX  the  preparation  of  COMPETITION  DRAWINGS,  induding 
Colcnred  or  Etched  I'erspectiees,  at  his  own  residence,  or  at  the  offices 
of  Architects,  in  Town  orcoaotry.  Specimens  of  etched  perspectives 
lu  the  Loudon  Law  Coorts,  and  of  coloured  drawings  in  the  recent 
leading  competitions  and  Royal  Acwiemy  erhihitlona.  — For  refer- 
ences of  ability,  and  for  terms,  which  are  moderate,  address,  J, 
Wiiidsor-ioiul,  UoUoway-rond.N. 

TO  DECORATIVE  ARTISTS. 

■\17 ANTED,  the  ASSISTANCE  of  a DECO- 

V V RATIVE  ARTIST,  occnstomeil  to  make  Coloured  Designs 
for  Interior  decorations  of  the  highest  onler. — Adilress.  by  letter  In 
the  first  iiiatance,  to  A.  B.  Mr.  C.  Poole’s  Adiertising  Offices. 
Bouverie-street,  W C. 

wanted,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Adver- 

V V tlser  U a good  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  (canUVe  off,  abetract, 
aud  bill  well),  a neat  and  careful  draughtsman,  can  survey  with 
theodoUte  or  clnilu.  can  level,  and  is  cap.vble  in  dilapidations  and 
vn!iiatloin.-Adare5s,  874,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

■YTtr ANTED,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  He 

Y V must  be  a neat  and  expeditions  Draugiitsiimu,  accustomed 
to  prepare  plans  for  buildings,  Ac.  from  sketches,  and  acquainted 
with  tho  routine  of  a Borough  Surveyor’s  Office.  State  salary.  Ac.— 
Address,  8#8,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

■PARTNERSHIP.  — ‘Wanted  immediately, 

■ by.'a  thoroughly  energeticand  active  young  Man.  a PARTNER- 
SHIP with  a iSnilder  and  Contractor  doing  a good  buslncis.  Not 
afraid  of  work. — Apply,  stating  jiarticulars,  to  W.  3S,  Burtou-roid, 
BrUtoD. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Y V Practical  MASON,  as  Inspector  or  Foreman.  Ton  years’ 

good  tostimoni.'ils  or  references  if  required.— Address,  S.W.  12,  Citizen- 
roail,  Holloway. 

WANTED,  FIGURE-PAINTERS  ; also 

V V goo.1  FRET  GLAZIERS  and  CUTTElia— Aiiply  to  Meesrs. 
S.AUNDERS  4 CO.  SUlned  Gloss  Works,  25,  Endell  street,  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTR.tCTORS. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  or  WORKING  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  and 

jnluer  by  trade,  Uoodrelerences. —Address,  J,  B.  2.  E.atl  s Court-road, 
Kensington,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SCRVEYORa 

PARTNERSHIP. — A Gentleman  who  has 

X hod  good  professional  experience  wisliea  to  I'URL’H.ASE  a 
PARTNEBSUIF  or  JUNIOR  PARTNERSHIP  with  an  ARCHITECT 
and  SURVEYOR, —Address,  ARCHITECT,  1,  Great  Oucen-street, 
Westminster. 

pUPIL. — An  Architect  and  Surveyor,  with 

XT  a good  general  practice,  has  a VACANCY  in  his  office  fora 
geutleuiauly  YoUTU  as  articled  PUPIL.— Address,  D.  H.  core  of  ilr, 
Vernon,  No.  40,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street. 

TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

‘\^7-A.NTED,  at  once,  a practical  Man,  to 

VV  SUPERINTEND  the  DRAINAGE  and  ROAD-WORK  on  an 
Estate.  Must  thoroughly  understand  levelling.— Address,  enclosing 
copies  of  toatimoninU,  and  sbitiug  salary  required,  and  wlicre  last 
emplojed,  to  W.  ADAMS  MURPHY,  Architect  imd  Surveyor,  47, 
Church-street,  Camberwell. 

■\Y7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V SHOP  or  GENER.tL  FOREMAN.  Six  years'  refer- 

ence from  last  employer.— Address.  Y.  Z._8a.  Bristow-street,  New 

■\'\7 ANTED,  a MAN  thoroughly  capable  of 

Y V WORKING  a GENERAL  JOINER.— Address,  stating  age, 
lowest  salary  required,  atid  full  i-articalsrs,  to  875,  Office  oi  " The 
Eoilder." 

T‘\7  ANTED,  RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREBLAN  to  BUILDERS.  Throughly  prac- 
tical man.  Bricklayer  by  trade.  Good  referonce  from  last  employer. 
Address,  W.  F.  4,  Fork-place,  Qrovo-road,  Bow.  E. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  has 

./jl.  .a  vacancy  fora  PUril,.  A small  premium  required.— Address, 
A.  Y,  careol  Housekeeper,  3,  Abchureh-yard,  E.C. 

\T7ANTED,Ln  a Builder’s  Office, a respectahle 

Y*  T LAD  that  can  WRITE  WELL  One  who  has  been  lu  the 
businees  Iwfore  preferred.  — Addreos,  J.  F.  S.  110,  Mate  street, 
Hackney,  K 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTK.tCTORS. 

■\17 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V FOREMitN  of  a JOB,  or  Piece-work.  BrlckUyor  by  trade 
Toa-n  or  country.  Good  references. — Addresa,  J-  S.  1,  CUrk's-place, 
Uonisey-roid,  nolloway, 

piRAUGHTSMAN.— The  SERVICES  of 

1 / n competent  DRAUGHTSMAN  ore  REQUIRED  by  the 
t'orporutiou  of  the  Borough  of  Banow-in  Punicsa.  Tlie  person 
engaged  must  be  a quick  and  neat  writer,  aud  must  be  able  to  plot 
levels  and  surveys  Irom  tin-  field-book.— AppllosUon,  with  copies  of 
testimonials,  will  be  vecotved  by  the  Borough  Surveyor,  up  to  the 
16th  lust.  Salarj-,  801,  per  annum.— By  <irrier, 

C.  F.  PRESTON,  Town  Clerk. 

^X7 ANTED,  at  once,  a YOL’TH,  -who  can 

Y V TRACE  and  COPY’  PLANS  and  MAPS  ueatly  and  accurately. 
Address,  in  ownhaudwritlng,  A.  P.  4,  Stoiey’s-gato,  St.  Jamoa'sPark. 

T\7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN  to  Outdoor  Job.  Mason  by  trade. 
Has  carried  out  «ome  large  jobs.  Twelve  ye.vrs  iu  lust  employ. 
Gooil  reference.  Aged  30.— Address,  8.  & No.  11.  Wickersley-grove, 
Waudsworth-roiul,  S.W. 

TO  CAEINET-MAKKES, 

■\'\7ANTED,  immediately,  an  experienced 

V V FOREMAN,  for  a first-class  Shop  iu  tho  North  of  England. — 
Address,  staling  exiierieuce,  age,  and  wages  expected,  909,  Office  ol 
"The  Builder." 

POROUGH  of  WELSHPOOL.— URBAN 

IJ  SANITARY  AUTHORITY.— ’The  Corporation  of  Welshpool 
Rciiiiro  a Person  to  fill  the  Office  of  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR, 
SURVEYOR  of  STREETS  and  HIGUWAYS,  and  INSPECTOR  of 
NUISANCES,  together.wlthtlie  Charge  of  W.aterworks  aud  Sewerage, 
In  the  district,  which  comprises  an  area  of  aO.UUO  acres  (the  greater 
p-art  of  which  is  rural),  aud  a i>opulatiQn  of  7.300,  the  town  iwpula- 
tiou  being  4,500.  The  appuiutiueut  will  l)e  mode  iu  the  first  Instance 
for  one  year,  from  the  i-ith  M.vrch,  1574,  at  a Salary  of  15W.  per 
annum,  including  all  travelling  and  other  expenses  within  the  borough 
(except  fonni,  stationery,  and  postngee).  ’Itie  duties  will  be  those 
prescribed  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  aud  such  other  duties  as  the  Sonlt.ary 
Authority  may  from  time  to  time  require.  Tlie  person  appointed 
must  have  a practical  knowledge  of  surveying  aud  pUiining,  aud  able 
to  make  n sanitary  survey  of  the  district,  lucludiug  sewerage  system 
and  water  supply,  .and  furnish  a detailed  report  ou  its  oouditiou  aud 
requlreiocuts,  aud  generally  to  advise  the  council,  and  have  a proc- 
tieal  knowledge  of  sanitary  orrangeiuenU.  The  officer  appointed  will 
be  required  to  outer  into  au  agreement  and  bond,  with  sureties 
approved  by  the  Sanitary  Authui  ity,  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  ins 
time  to  those  duties.  Appliralions,  stating  age,  with  testimonials 
or  copies,  which  will  not  be  rtturnwl,  must  be  delivered  to  me  on  or 
before  SATURDAY,  the  28th  Inst.— EUWD.  JONES.  Town  Clerk, 

And  Clerk  to  the  Urban  aauilary  Authority. 

Welshpool,  3rd  February,  1874. 

WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  MANAGER  or  GENERAL  FOREM.AN.  Welt. up  in  esti- 
mating, plans,  speclflcations,  setting  out  work,  ond  the  mauageinunt 
of  men.  Good  reference, — Address,  A.  B.  Mr.  Lane,  226,  Strand,  W.C. 

WJ  ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent 

YV  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  (non-society). —Apply  to 
Messrs.  PATRICK  4 SON,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  B.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Wanted,  a re-engagement,  as 

VV  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Well  up  in  bookkeeping,  prime  coat, 
aud  general  duties  of  Office.  Had  practical  experience  as  a carpenter. 
Flret-closs  references,  and  security  if  required. — Address,  556,  Office 
of  " Tho  Buililer." 

'\17ANTED,  a competent  FOREilAN  of 

V V MASONS,  to  Take  the  Lead  in  the  Y.ml.— State  eviierience. 
references,  aud  salary,  by  lettrr  only,  to  Messrs.  NEWMAN  4 
M.aNN,  210,  Upper  Thames-street,  City,  KC. 

■\T7ANTED,  a good  WORKING  SHOP 

Y'  V FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.— Mutt  1>6  competent  to  take  charge 
of  the  shoi),  to  set  out  work,  aud  accusMaioil  tu  uiocliiuery. — tpply, 
statiuir  age,  rcfcrencea  and  salary  required  to  Messrs.  W.  U.  4 J. 
SLATER.  Builders.  Derby, 

YILANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  lia»  had 
considerable  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  Trade,  thorouglily 
proellcal,  energetic  and  trustworthy,  Age  3'),  Goo.1  toatiwouiols.— 
Address,  Y.  Z.  Past  Office,  Kingalaud-green,  KingslsJuL 

YtrANTED,  a 'RE-ENG.AGEMENT,  as 

VV  SHOP  FOKEifAN  of  JOINERS.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  kind!  of  buUding  work  and  macbitiery.  A good  reference 
from  lost  employer.— Address,  F.  T.  D.  11,  Unlon-itreet.  LarklirOl- 
lane,  Claph.am. 

TO  PAINTERS. 

■\17ANTED.  in  a City  Shop,  a WORKING 

VV  FOREMAN.  Constant  einploymcuL— Send  wages  re-juired. 
how  long  in  lost  situation,  and  any  further  particular!.  Those  only 
need  opply  who  have  been  thoroughly  used  to  the  business  os  a Fore- 
man.—Address.  H.  H.  22,  Wormwood-street,  City, 

tt/ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  General  Assistant.  Accustomed  to 
drawing,  making  specific-rtions,  taking  off  quantities,  and  luparin- 
teiuiing  ond  measuring  up  works.  Aged  3i  Good  references. — 
Address,  X.  Y.  2.  11,  St.  Leonard’s-terraco,  Clielseo.  S.W. 

rpOTTENHAM  LOCAL  BOARD  of 

J.  HEALTH.-An  ASSISTANT  require.!  in  the  BURVEYOR’S 
DRP.AKTMENT.  for  a few  weeka-Applicallou,  by  letter,  stating 
salary,  qualifications,  4c.  toMr.  JOHN  A.  CLEilENTS,  Surveyor. 
Tottenham,  N. 

p ENERAL  FOREMAN  WANTED  for  a 

\jr  JOB,  a few  miles  from  London.— SLite  age,  wages  required, 
and  give  references  to  leading  London  buLlders. — Address,  958,  Office 
of  •'  The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  OR  OTHERS. 

YX7 anted,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  al 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  FOREMAN  of  SHOP  or  JOB. 
Thorouglily  practical  Man.  Two  years  with  present  employers.^ 

^udon  Archltocta  and  Builders. —-Address.  HENRY’  HYDE,  Park- 
street,  Suutbeud.  Ewiex. 

rpOWN  SURVEY.— The  Daltoa-in-Fumess 

1 Local  Board  require  the  SERVICES  of  an  ASSISTANT,  in 
the  Office  of  the  Town  Surveyor.  No  person  nee,!  apply  who  has  not 
hod  expel  lenee  in  making  and  plotting  town  surveys  to  a Large  scale. — 
Applications,  stating  age  and  exjierience,  and  salary  required,  wiU  be 
received  by  the  Town  Surveyor,  up  to  the  23rd  I'ls'BUt. 

FRANCIS  HENRY  CL.ARK,  Clerk. 

PLASS  PAINTERS  and  GLAZIERS 

Vjr  WANTF.D.-Apply  to  Messrs.  COX  4 SONS.  ArlisU  in 
Stained  Glass,  29,  Southampton-street.  SLraud. 

PRIME  COST  CLERK  WANTED, 

L immediately,  In  a large  Builder's  and  Contractor’s  Office, 
Iximion.  Blast  l-e  thoroughly  capable.- Address,  stating  full  par- 
liculon!,  salary,  and  references,  4c.  to  J.  PERRY  4 CO.  Tredegar 
Works.  Bow,  E. 

■\^7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a? 

VV  YVORKING  P'OREMAN  of  CARPENTERS,  or  to  take 
Charge  of  a Job.  No  objection  to  the  country.  Is  well  np  in  all 
branches  of  the  building  trade,  and  the  managernent  of  men.  Aged 
36.  First-class  reference.— Address.  A.  B.  25,  Thoruton-struet,  South- 
street,  YVolwurth,  3. 

rpOWN  SURVEYOR  WANTED.  — The 

1 West  Hartleiioo!  Improvement  Commissioners  desire  imme- 
diately to  appoint  a TOWN  SURVEYOR,  who  will  also  act  as  Chief 
Inspector  uf  Nuisances.  Salary,  20U7.  per  annum.  A statement 
of  duties  may  !«  had  on  application  to  me.  by  whom  all  applications 
(with  recent  testlmoidals)  will  be  received  np  to  noon  ou  the  17lh 
FEBRUARY.  Canvassing  any  of  tho  Board  will  be  considered  on 
absolute  disqualification. 

WM.  W.  BRUNTON,  Clerk  to  the  Commlsirioiiers. 

January  28th.  1874. 

IV.TARBLE  and  SLATE  MASON 

LVX  WANTED,  as  Leading  Hand  (with  prospect  of  Forem.aashlp) 
Bliist  understand  both  branches  well,  and  Ns  well  up  in  erections  of 
lavatory  aud  urinal  work.  Good  character  required  from  last  place. — 
Address,  F.  L.  Gordou  4 Gutch.  3t.  Bridc-strcet,  E C. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  ASSISTANT  MANAGER  or  CLERK  of  YVORKS  to  a 
Builder  or  Surveyor,  by  a thorough  practical  person  of  conaideralile 
experience  in  every  branch  uf  the  BuUding  TrnUe,  esibuatlng.  prime 
coit,  book-keeping,  drawing,  and  eurveyiug  dilapidations.  4c,  The 
mo!t  satistoctory  references  from  present  employer.  — Address, 

C.  C.  P.  Post-office,  Gudalmlng. 

QTRONG  LAD,  about  16,  WANTED,  to 

O make  himself  gonerallynsefuIataPLUMBER.and  PAINTER’S. 
One  used  to  tlie  trtnle  prefen'ed. — Apply  alxiut  Ten  In  the  morning  at 
No.  79,  Whitecross-street,  Barbican. 

A SSISTANT  SURVEYOR.— The  Corpora- 

i\  tion  of  the  Boruegh  of  Barrow-in-Furness  require  the  services 
of  au  ASSISTANT  in  the  Office  of  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor. No  person  need  apply  who  boa  not  been  aocusloued  lo  the 
execution  of  private  improvements,  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
expenses  uf  such  works  A salary  at  the  rate  of  1301.  per  annum, 
increasing  to  1501.  next  year,  will  be  paid.  Applicntiuns,  with  copies 
of  testimonials,  will  he  received  by  the  Borough  Kiiglneer  np  Ui  the 
10th  instant.  It  la  necessary  that  the  genlleiuan  appointed  should  be 
a good  correspondent,  and  prefereuce  will  be  given  to  those  who  con 
write  short-bond, — By  order,  C.  F.  I’ltKSTON,  Town  Clerk. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  4c. 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  as  WRITER. 

Y V Would  not  object  to  fill  up  time  painting.— Address,  E.  F.  4, 
Bath-street.  Devonport-street.  Commercial-rood,  K 

*0  UILDER  and  CONTRACTOR’S  ASSIST- 

13  ANT  required,  not  under  28,  wjtli  a thorough  practical 
knowledgdtof  the  building  trade,  caUraaUng,  prime  coat,  accounts, 
correspondence,  book-keeping,  measuring,  setting  out  works,  and 
taking  otf  quantities.— Addrejs,  WILLIAM  MABl'IN,  Contractor, 
Consett  Iron  Works,  Consett. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Jobbing 

VV  BRICKLAYER.  YY'age*,  "Jd.  per  hour.  — Address,  876, 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 

^LERK  of  WORKS.  — Ravensthorpe 

Main  Drainage.  —Wanted,  a thoroughly  efficient  CLERK  of 
Works,  experienced  in  tlie  construction  of  Water  or  Drainage 
Work.  Acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  spirit  level  will  be  a recom- 
mendation. Unexceptionable  referenoee  re-iuired.  Salary,  21.  10s.  per 
week.— Early  application  by  letter,  stating  age,  experience,  and 
reference,  to  be  made  to  Mr,  MALCOLM  PATEK3UN,  CivU 
Engineer,  Churcu-stieet,  Dewsbury. 

TO  LAND  SURVEY'ORS’  DRAUGHTS.MEN, 

A FIRST  - RATE  and  rapid  HAND 

J\.  WANTED.— Address,  stating  terms,  to  A.  B.  105,  Edgware 
ro.-id.  W. 

T^7  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as 

VV  MACHINIST.  Used  to  all  kinds  of  maelihiery  for  joluers' 
work.  Firai-ciaas  references. — Address,  No.  880,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 

TO  ARCniTECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

T\7ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a good 

V V and  quick  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Four  years'  experience  in  an 
Architect’s  office,  two  in  an  Engiiieer'a.  Reterencea  to  present 
employers.  Salary  moderate. — Address,  OMICRON,  33,  Brompton- 
square,  London,  S.W. 

TO  PLUMBEKS  AND  BUILDERS. 

w ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a 

V V thoroughly  good  PLUMBER.  Can  do  gasfltting,  plain  zinc 
work,  and  iwinting.  Town  or  country.  YYages  moderate  for  a con- 
stancy-—Address,  PLUJIBER,  3,  Dor/ington-street,  Muunt-pleasant, 
Clerkenwell. 

pRIME-COST  CXERK  WANTED,  im- 

1 mediately,  in  a large  Builder  and  Contractor’s  Office  in  London. 
Must  be  thoroughly  callable.— Address,  stating  full  particulars,  salary, 
references,  4c.  to  J.  PERRY  4 CO.  Tredegar  Works,  Bow,  E. 

YAr  ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

y\  CLERK  of  WOF.KS.  by  a Oentleraen.  Aged  26.  London 
or  near  prelerred.  Good  relcrencea.— Address,  E.  U.  Post-office,  St. 
Msrtin's-le-Grand.  E.C. 

■\X7 ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first- 

VV  class  PLUMBER,  PAINTER.aud  LE-ADor  SASH  GLAZIER. 
Is  a good  gas-fitter  and  plain  zinc-worker.  Thoroughly  uuderstauda 
every  branch  uf  the  business.  Can  be  well  recommended  from  last  em- 
ployer. Wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  a constaucy.- Addreas. 
A.  E.  31.  Earl-street  East,  Lisson-grove,  N.W. 

‘Y\T  ANTED.  — A thoroughly  experienced 

T V QUANTI’TY  TAKER  and  SURVEYOR,  net  lully  engaged, 

( fr.-rs  his  SERVICES  on  Reasonable  Terms. -Address.  102,  Office  of 
•'  The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  the 

T V Advertiser,  who  has  had  good  practical  experience  In  design- 
ing and  carrying  out  works.  Quantities. — Address,  £.  It.  1,  Gi'istt 
Oueen-atreet,  Westminster. 

■UC7ANTED,  in  the  North  of  England,  by  a 

VV  young  trodeemnn,  * SITUATION.  Well  up  in  taking  out 
inuintities.  mtasuriiig  up  work,  book-keeping,  andaccounts.— Address 

A.  B 22,  Carlton-street,  Middlesbro, 

T\7 ANTED,  in  a London  Office,  a GEN- 

Y V ERaL  ASSISTANT.  Must  1>e  a good  Draughtsman,  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  official  routine. — Address,  stating  leruis, 
age,  and  reference  to  ARCHITECT,  13,  Jehu-street,  AdelphL 

■wanted,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  a 

V V QUANTITY  SURVEYOR’S  OFFICE,  in  London,  by  an 
ARCHITECT'S  ASSISTANT,  who  bos  a good  general  knowledge  of 

1 quantities,  aud  thoroughly  understands  coustructiou.^Higbest  rc- 
t lerences, — Address,  J.  B.  C.  IS,  Bt  Jolin's-lerraec,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHER.S. 

\X7  ANTED,  by  a practical  BRICK- 

VV  LAY’ER.  constant  EYIPLOYMENT.  UndcTstauds  Jobbing 
work  No  objection  to  the  country.  Age  26.  Can  give  good  re- 
ference if  required.— Address.  S36,  Office  of  " The  Builder."  j 

WANTED,  Three  or  Four  good  GENERAL 

Y V JOINERS  for  the  Sbop-fitllng.  ConsLmt  employment  to 
suit.ible  hands.— Apply  to  JOHN  HILL,  2 lo  7,  New-cut,  LiunUjth. 

Feb.  21,  1874] 
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The  itevue  G^Ticralc 
(Ic  VArcliilcdurc.’^ 

UE^^lasfc  six  ntimbei's  of 
tlio  journal  conducted 
by  our  esteemed  con- 
fi-Hre,  II.  CfQsar  Daly, 
SQStaiu  its  reputation 
regard  to  sound  criti- 
cism and  literary  merit 
in'  tbe  text,  as  well  as 
first-rate  execution  ir 
the  illustrative  engrU' 
vings.  Among  the  sub- 
jects  included  in  these 
number’s  are  reports  of 
the  proceedings  at  some 
of  tho  Conferences  Na^ 
tionales  de  la  Socifti 
Cenirale  des  Arclmtectes, 
in  which  matters  are 
touched  upon  of  general 
interest  to  the  profession 
in  all  countries.  Tho 
third  and  fourth  meet, 
ings  of  the  Socide  (on 
the  12th  and  13th  of 
June  last)  were  occupied 
by  a lecture  from  M. 
Daly  himself,  on  the 
subject  of  “ the  inti- 
mato  alliance  and  influence  of  the  double 
study  of  ar’chcDology  and  architecture  on  the 
history  of  civilisation  ; ’’  and  we  have  Xk  pretty 
full  report  of  a meeting  just  previously  to  this, 
at  which  the  subject  of  public  competitions 
was  discussed,  which  so  largely  occupied  our 
own  central  society  not  long  since  : one  or  two 
of  the  ideas  on  tho  subject  wo  may  note.  II, 
Coisel,  among  other  point.?,  objected  entirely  to 
"international”  competitions  as  nonsense,  on 
the  ground  that  each  people  had  its  own  architec- 
ture suited  to  its  own  climate.  ISIoat  of  us  will 
agree  with  tho  editor  of  the*  Heme  that  this  is 
stretching  a principle  rather  too  far.  Tho  follow- 
ing general  principles  are  quoted  as  meetingwith 
the  concun'cncG  of  the  assembly  : — 

That  competitions  were  not  always  desirable, 
but  when  held  they  should  bo  open  to  all 
comers. 

That  foreign  architects  should  be  admitted  to 
them,  with  some  exceptions,  “ que  pent  dicier, 
aujourd'hui  le  i^atriutisrr.e.”  (That  is  to  say, 
of  course,  that  no  German  architect  may  com- 
pete. We  can  only  lament  that  "Ic  2'>atriotisme” 
should  thus  be  allowed  to  overrido  tfoninion 
sense,  although  we  may  we  may  not  feel  much 
surprise  that  it  should  under  the  ciroumstauces.) 

Tho  architect  who  has  tho  first  premium 
should  always  bo  employed  to  carry  out  tbe 
work. 

Tho  competition  should  be  decided  on  sketches 
accompanied  by  a detail  to  a large  scale.  (This 
is  not  a bad  idea,  and  has  been  suggested  in 
England.) 

The  jury  should  ho  composed  partly  of 
members  named  by  the  administration,  and 
partly  of  persons  elected  by  the  competitors. 
This  latter  clause  aeemS  to  have  been  contested, 
one  member  asking,  “ whether  criminals  named 
their  own  judges  ? ” but  tho  sense  of  tho  meeting 
was  with  tho  proposal. 

It  is  comforting  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  these 
admirable  notions  of  what  is  right,  the  competing 
architect  in  France  has  his  grievances ; for  in 


an  article  in  tho  same  number,  criticising  tho 
competition  for  the  rebuilding  of  tho  Hotel  do 
Yille,  it  appears  the  competitors  were  directed 
to  provide  considerably  more  space  in  every 
department  than  existed  in  the  old  building, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  strictly  enjoined 
to  utiliso  as  much  as  possible  of  tbe  remains  of 
the  former  structure.  Hero  was  the  point  then  j- 
to  build  on  the  old  walls,  which  wove  perfectly 
good  as  foundations,  and  at  tho  same  time  to 
provide  the  extra  space  j — about  as  ingenious 
“competition”  dilemma  as  wo  have  heard  of. 
Sixty-six  architects  endeavoured  to  solve  it. 

In  No.  7-S  wo  find  a long  and  useful  practical 
account  of  the  construction  of  the“Dep6tde8 
Forges  et  Fonderies  du  Yal  d’Osne,”  in  tbe 
Boulevard  Voltaire,  and  a geological  and  chemical 
analysis,  by  M.  Detain,  of  tho  building  stone 
obtained  from  the  Kersanton  rock  (near  Brest 
harbour),  a atone  which  has  been  much  used  for 
three  or  four  centuries  back  in  tho  building  of 
churches  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  has,  we  are 
informed,  shown  weather  - resisting  qualities 
almost  superior  to  those  of  granite.  M.  Pascal 
furnishes  his  impressions  of  architecture  at  tho 
Vienna  Exhibition,  in  an  article  more  occupied, 
in  fact,  with  tho  architecturo  of  Vienna  itself,  of 
which  ho  seems  to  have  imbibed  a righteous 
horror,  il.  Pascal  preaches  against  cement  in  a 
strain  that  Pugin  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of, 
and  observes  that  a town  which  had  variety 
enough  of  building  material  to  furnisb  every 
snggestion  for  a special  originality  of  treatment 
had  thrown  it  all  away  for  an  expression  of 
grandiose  vulgarity.  “Age  will  tarnish  these 
structures”  (tho  dwelling-houses  of  the  now 
town)  “instead  of  embellishing  them,”  a remark 
which  embodies  a great  deal.  Tho  art  of  growing 
old  in  a dignified  manner  is  confined  to  true 
architecturo  as  well  as  to  true  men.  The  whole 
aspect  of  Viennese  modern  architecturo  is  pithily 
summed  up  iu  the  words,  “ c'onsiruciions  men- 
songe^-es,  fausscs,  pen  d-urahlcs,  mais  j^uissantes 
cV aspect " ; and  with  the  latter  attribute  tho 
inhabitants  are  content.  As  “ certain  quarters 
of  new  Loudon,”  wo  read,  present  tho  same 
aspect,  tho  criticism  must  be  taken  homo  to 
ourselves  also.  Tiio  same  \Yriter  contributes  to 
No.  9-10  a criticism  ou  Les  Envois  de  Rome  en 
1S73,  a subject  on  which  a very  lively  article 
was  contributed  in  a former  year  by  M.  Garuier 
to  wbioh  wo  made  reference  at  tho  time.  Les 
Envois  de  Rome,  our  readers  may  not  all  bo 
aware,  are  the  studies  annually  sent  to  Paris 
by  those  students  (pensionnaires)  who  have 
obtained  what  we  should  call  an  “ exhibi- 
tion,”  which  provides  them  funds  to  go  and 
study  in  Pome.  Comparing  this  with  former 
articles  on  the  same  topic,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  M.  Pascal  thinking  a word  of  apology 
necessary  for  the  sameness  of  subjects  and 
studies  turned  out  year  after  year  by  tho  suc- 
cessive genei-ations  of  students.  The  restora- 
tion of  tho  Temple  of  Vesta  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  prime  objects  of  ambition,  varied  by 
similar  eSorts  in  regard  to  other  remains  of 
Homan  arcbitectiiro.  “ Work  on  your  own 
account,”  says  our  critic ; “ forget  that  your 
neighbour  was  working  at  tho  same  study  yes- 
terday; they”  (the  mined  temples)  “may  teach 
you  something  different  from  what  they  taught 
him.”  This  may  be;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  there  is  something  very  frigid  and  acade- 
mical  in  tho  nature  and  manner  of  the  studies 
hero  indicated. 

The  paper  by  JI.  Haven,  “ Do  la  Responsabilite 
des  Arcliiiectes,”  0,  criticism  on  a paper  on  the 
subject  read  by  M.  Hemiant,  at  one  of  tho 
conferences”  above  referred  to,  goes  very  fully 
and  ably  into  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  architect  should  be  held  responsible  for 
failures  in  buildings  erected  from  his  designs, 
Tho  writer  sums  up  in  the  phrase,  “La  respon. 
aabilite  est  la  sanction  du  devoir it  is  “ respmi. 
sibility”  which  raises  the  character  of  the  archi- 


tect, gives  him  the  consideration  which  ho 
desires,  and  is  the  safeguard  of  public  life  : a 
conclusion  which  may  be  carried  too  far,  per- 
haps, hut  which  errs  at  least  on  tho  right  side, 
and  has  a healthy  sound  about  it.  Tbe  argu- 
ment  seems  to  have  been  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  words  "architect”  and  “contractor” 
(entrepirenenr)  are,  in  Franco,  constantly  used 
interchangeably  and  as  if  synonymous,  a diffi- 
culty wo  have  uot  to  contend  with  here.  In  the 
most  recent  number  before  us,  M.  Planat  (engi- 
neer) commences  a series  of  articles  ou  rail- 
ways, the  first  being  occupied  mainly  in  an. 
inquiry  into  tbe  rato  of  increase  of  railway 
traffic  and  railway  work  and  expenditure  in 
various  countries  and  under  varions  circum- 
stances. The  diagrams  showiug  by  means  of 
curves  the  relative  progress  of  different  nations 
in  the  same  periods  of  time,  are  very  interesting 
and  suggestive;  and  will  be  still  more  so,  as  tho 
writer  hints,  if  studied  in  conjunction  with  tho 
political  and  social  history  of  tho  governments 
referred  to.  He  calls  attention  to  tho  contrast 
between  *'  la  brusque  courbe  prussieune,” 
turning  up  sharply  at  a greatly  increased  angle 
about  ISGI,  and  the  “ nonchalante  ligne  autri- 
chienue,”  following  a somewhat  uneven  but  in 
the  main  regular  direction,  at  a low  rate  of  in- 
crease. In  England  tbe  curve  is  an  almost  re- 
gular  and  unbroken  one,  at  a high  rate  of  in- 
ci^ase,  nj}  to  1850,  where  there  is  a break,  and 
a somewhat  lesser  inclination  is  assumed ; at 
186'1  there  is  another  more  sudden  bend,  and 
tbe  progress  becomes  considerably  slower.  The 
lino  showing  the  railway  progress  in  tho 
United  States  is  significant  enough;  it  shows 
an  almost  unbroken  curve  of  parabolic  cha- 
racter, starting  at  nearly  the  sanio  angle  as 
tho  English,  but  increasing  rapidly  after  ISIS, 
between  which  year  and  lS5-i  the  increase  is 
from  9,000  to  2,100  kilometres  of  iron  road. 
Progress  in  England,  however,  is  moro  I’apid 
than  iu  any  other  country,  except  America.  In 
England,  says  11.  Planat,  “in  the  interior  of 
that  great  laborious  workshop,  where  everj’thiug 
must  pass  inhaste  from  hand  to  hand,  where  every 
one  wishes  to  hurry,  means  of  transport  could  not 
be  slow  to  multiply.  . . . There  is  no  hesitation 
with  the  English,  when  once  they  are  convinced 
that  they  will,  iu  tho  end,  reap  profit  and  ad- 
vantage from  their  efforts.”  Perhaps  the  com- 
jiliment  savours  a little  too  much  of  the  old 
“shop-keeping”  theory  in  regard  to  this  island 
aud  its  inhabitants.  From  what  wo  gather, 
II.  Planat  intends,  in  continuing  his  essay,  to 
indicate  tho  relation  between  the  architectural 
profession  and  railways.  So  far  as  it  has  gone 
it  is  a very  iuterest'ng  contribution,  aud  its 
autlior  has  tho  art  of  presenting  facts  and 
statistics  in  a lively  and  pictiircsque  manucr,  uob 
uueulivenod  by  wit  and  bumoui’. 

In  the  same  number,  II.  Daly  signalises  “a 
new  way  of  encouraging  the  arts,”  iuvented  by 
the  “ Socictc  d’Encouragemeut  pour  la  Pi’opaga- 
tion  des  Livres  d’Art,”  who  decided,  iu  solemn 
conclave,  met  to  consider  the  question,  that  the 
plates  of  all  engravings  distributud  as  premiums 
or  prizes  to  their  members  should  be  destroyed, 
by  way  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  en- 
gravings ! We  can  only  echo  tho  bewilderment 
of  our  colleague  (himself  a member  of  the 
Society  in  question)  at  what  be  calls  this  “ logiqne 
des  collectionneurs,"  and  hope  that  his  efforts  to 
set  tho  matter  in  a right  light  have  mot  with 
success. 

Among  tho  illustrations  of  these  numbers,  the 
most  interesting,  perhaps,  on  some  accounts, 
is  the  engraving  of  the  monument  to  H.  Duban, 
designed  by  M.  Viollefc-le-Duc.  The  design  is 
not,  as  English  students  of  its  designer’s  works 
might  expect,  Gothic;  it  assumes  the  sarco- 
phagus form,  terminated  at  the  head  by  an 
upright  memorial  stone,  with  surhase  and 
cornice,  aud  “ nook  shafts,”  iu  the  shapa  of 
fluted  columns,  with  “Temple  of  Vesta”  capi- 
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tals  j the  finial  above  is  decorated  with  the 
Greek  honeysuckle  and  acanthus  in  relief  on  the 
face.  Below  (between  the  shafts)  is  the  bas- 
relief  profile  of  Duban  in  a medallion,  with  the 
legend,  “ ^ Felix  Duban  ses  Amis,  ses  Admira. 
teurs,”  and  (in  a modest  corner  below  the  snr- 
base)  " ses  Eleves."  A festoon  hangs  obliquely 
across  the  face,  caught  on  an  angle  of  the 
Burbase;  a palm-leaf,  lightly  sculptured,  appears 
to  lie  on  the  sarcophagna.  The  design  is  one 
which,  as  the  reader  will  gather,  would  not  find 
much  favour  amongst  English  architects  of  the 
present  day,  and  goes  against  more  than  one 
accepted  canon  of  architectural  design  among 
our  “modern  school.”  Without  echoing]  the 
criticisms  of  the  said  school,  we  may  confess  to 
a little  disappointment  in  this  monument  of  one 
eminent  French  architect  to  the  memory  of 
another.  “ Honorer  de  tels  hommes,  c’est 
hoDorersoi-mcme,”  saidM.  Baltard  appropriately 
in  his  short  address  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
monument : we  might  perhaps  have  wished  the 
designer  of  it  had  honoured  himself  a little  more 
decisively  in  this  case  ; bub,  of  course,  we  must 
judge  of  such  a thing  in  the  light  of  French  archi- 
tectural taste  and  association,  which  in  these 
matters  is  different  from  English.  Of  the  build- 
ings illustrated,  we  cannot  say  that  the  design  is 
always  equal  to,  or  worthy  of,  the  beautiful  en- 
graving expended  on  them.  Such  buildings  as 
the  “ Biblioth&que  Nationale  ” and  the  “Ecole 
d’Equitation  ” illustrate  the  weakness  of  the 
modern  French  artificial  style,  which  can  deal 
but  ill  with  buildings  of  a simple  practical  cha- 
racter, where  ornament  would  be  out  of  place. 
The  front  of  the  “ Depit  des  Forges  et  Fon- 
deries,”  by  M.  Pevre,  shows  some  very  refined 
and  elegant  detail ; and  the  iron  gates  from  the 
same  building,  shown  in  larger  drawings,  are 
admirable  specimens  of  ornamental  ironwork, 
treated  in  a “Classic”  manner,  but  completely 
in  character  with  the  material.  One  of  the 
finest  illustrations  (in  No.  5-6)  is  a large 
double-page  engraving  of  two  carved  table  sup- 
porters found  in  the  “house  of  Rufus”  in 
Pompeii  j the  design  consisting  of  griffins  dos-d- 
dos,  common  enough  in  idea,  but  executed  with 
a breadth  and  vivacity  of  treatment  and  execu. 
tion  rarely  found  in  modern  work. 

The  leading  architectural  periodical  of  France 
deserves,  let  us  be  permitted  to  say  in  conclu- 
sion, more  attention  in  England  than  it  at 
present  receives,  as  a thoroughly  trustworthy 
and  well  got-up  publication. 


A BUILDING  ACT  IN  UTOPIA. 

The  truly  right  honourable  gentleman  who 
now  presides  over  the  art-councils  of  Utopia 
is  not  only  fitted  for  the  post  he  occupies,  bat 
he  maintains  that  the  best  way  of  promoting 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is 
to  do  his  duty  by  the  country  in  general,  and 
the  art-world  in  particular  j by  the  department 
he  rules;  and  by  himself.  A master  of  language, 
he  dispeuses  with  both  literary  slang  and  politi- 
cal  invective.  Naturally  an  artist,  he  harbours 
neither  jealousy  in  thought,  nor  utters  personali- 
ties in  speech.  Between  the  stools  of  style, 
fashion,  or  conceit,  he  never  falls,  because  his 
chair  is  placed  upon  an  eminence  above  them, 
which  enables  him  to  enjoy  a wide  expanse  of 
observation  and  exercise  a broad  range  of  criti- 
cism. While  meaner  men  of  meaner  nations  are 
floundering  and  foundering  in  the  straits  betwixta 
Scylla  which  one  has  plundered,  and  a Charybdis 
where  another  has  blundered,  the  Dtopian  art- 
minister  performs  his  part  for  the  common  weal 
silently  and  gracefully  ; and,  a Ulysses  of  travel, 
uses  his  profound  acquaintance  with  men  and 
countries  forthe  public  good — never  obtrudingit, 
however,  or  indeed  anything  except  the  fact, 
which  he  is  unable  to  conceal,  of  being  a gentle- 
man to  the  manner  bom. 

So  complete  are  the  reforms  lately  effected 
that  the  metropolis  of  Utopia  is  now  the  one 
city  in  the  universe  where  the  sun  shines  without 
oppressing  summer  revellers ; where  the  wintry 
rain  falls  to  clean,  not  to  soil,  the  streets  ; where 
mud  is  never  formed,  because  the  materials  to 
make  it  are  not  permitted  to  collect;  where  the 
smoke  of  chimneys,  instead  of  polluting  the 
homes  of  the  rich,  helps  to  comfort  those  of  the 
poor, — since  the  consequent  economy  of  its 
methodical  consumption  has  reduced  the  price 
of  coal;  where  there  is  a government  to  rule 
localities,  not  a wrongly  . constituted  local 
board  to  misgovern  ; where  vestrymen  are 
the  only  occupants  of  the  workhouses  they 
once  helped  to  fill ; where  poor-rates  aid  the 


poor,  for  there  are  many  poor,  though  only 
the  deformed  in  body  or  mind  are  paupers. 
Sanitary  legislation,  which  originally  consisted 
in  providing  comfortable  sinecures  for  an  army 
of  “inspectors,”  now  penetrates  tho  homes  of 
the  multitude ; nearlyfour  million  souls,  who  once 
dwelt  in  ignorant  security  over  a volcano  of 
sewer  gas  and  boiler  steam,  now  court  the 
breath  of  life  instead  of  battling  with  the  poison 
of  death;  the  most  extensive  system  of  town 
drainage  in  the  world  has  been  systematically 
ventilated,  yet  not  before  the  disadvantages  of 
non-ventilation  were  successfully  proved  by  the 
death  of  many  innocent  persons  ; because, 
although  ventilation  was  theoretically  known  to 
be  a necessity,  nothing  used  to  be  accepted  or 
discarded  by  Utopian  society  until  it  had  been 
practically  tested.  To  be  one  of  a dinner  party 
now  is  an  agi-eeable  treat,  since  the  gnests  no 
longer  sit  on  each  other’s  laps,  nor,  in  the  absence 
of  other  air,  inhale  the  contents  of  each  other’s 
lungs;  the  clubs  are  now  places  for  the  social 
enjoyment  of  the  members,  not  for  the  exclusive 
profit  of  speculative  proprietors  ; tho  courts  of 
law  still  disinfect  the  land  from  moral  plague,  bnt 
they  are  no  longer  plague-spots  themselves.  Iii 
the  churches  the  worshippers  can  see  and  hear, 
and  understand  both  “ storied  pane  and  animated 
bust;”  and  since  people  have  gone  there  exclu- 
sively to  obtain  spiritual  consolation  they  have 
ceased  to  take  interest  in  the  dissensions  con- 
cerning stoles  and  chasubles,  chalices  and 
candles,  tables  and  baldacchinos. 

This  consummation  was  not  accomplished 
without  an  infinity  of  contradiction  in  art  mis- 
understood  and  science  misapplied,  engendering 
a vast  amount  of  bad  blood,  which  of  old  was 
called  party-spirit.  Before  sanitary  legislation 
of  any  description  was  mooted,  a new  Building 
Act  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  because  it 
was  felt  that  any  attempt  to  drain,  warm, 
ventilate,  and  generally  intprove  human  dwell- 
ings must  begin  at  the  beginning;  and  that  the 
root  of  the  then  e.xisting  evils  lay  deeply  im- 
bedded in  tbe  prejudices  and  habits  with  which 
three  centuries  of  artificial  architecture  and 
imported  art  had  imbued  men’s  minds.  It  had 
been  the  custom  in  framing  legislative  Acts  con- 
cerning building  to  trust  to  the  mother-wit  of 
lawyers,  doctors,  eminent  brewers,  and  railway 
company  chairmen  ; and  the  argument  in  favour 
of  such  a jury  consisted  in  the  supposed  fact, 
that  very  few  people,  professional  or  otherwise, 
knew  anything  at  all  of  the  subject ; and  that  an 
indiscriminately  collected  commission  would  bo 
just  as  likely  to  succeed  in  the  matter  as  a 
technically  chosen  one.  But  tbe  present  art- 
minister  having  carefully  watched  the  proceed- 
ings  of  those  of  his  countrymen  who  gained  a 
livelihood  as  architects  and  engineers,  fancied 
he  perceived  through  the  thick  covering  of 
conventionality  which,  in  their  works,  hid  their 
real  thoughts  from  the  world,  a vein  of  reality 
and  a cynical  contempt  for  tho  degradation  they 
wero  compelled  to  undergo  from  sheer  persona! 
necessity,  and  the  public  inability  of  judging 
artistic  truth  from  falsehood.  So  he  called 
together  the  heads  of  the  two  professional 
bodies,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  had  a sony 
time  of  it  while  the  commission  sat.  It  was  a 
babel  of  “mutual  scorn.”  The  architects  and 
engineers  not  only  despised  each  other’s  handi- 
craft, but  each  member  of  both  professions 
depreciated  the  other.  Some  of  the  engineers 
belied  the  great  deeds  of  their  earlier  brethren 
by  seeming  to  be  ashamed  of  tho  materials  with 
which  they  worked,  and  attempting  to  hide  with 
theatrical  appliances  even  the  metal  which  forms 
the  machine  whence  is  derived  their  name.  In 
the  ultimate  appeal  to  Parliament  their  opinions, 
however,  prevailed,  because  they  had  principle 
and  reason  to  support  them;  and  common  sense 
is  a sure  touchstone  with  educated  communities. 
Some  of  the  architects,  too  impenetrably  obtuse 
to  perceive  the  ruin  impending  over  their  heads, 
came  to  the  meeting  attired  in  the  masks  and 
dominoes  of  a forgotten  carnival.  Happily  there 
were  among  them  others  whose  education  as 
gentlemen  was  superior  to  their  acquirements 
as  architects,  and  it  was  eventually  discovered 
that  a basis  could  be  formed  on  which  to  erect 
a superstructure  of  principles  and  laws  mathe- 
matically accurate  and  logically  nnimpeachable. 
^\  ith  this  to  aid  them,  they  dissected  tho  carcass 
of  an  old-fashioned  dwelling-house,  and  built  up 
in  theory  a modem  and  more  habitable  one ; but 
not  without  a formidable  opposition  from  all 
classes  of  the  population,  and  more  especially 
from  those  who  experienced  most  acutely  the  evil 
infiuence  of  the  original  Building  Act.  The  old 
laws  which  related  to  the  thickness  of  walls,  the 


protective  guarantees  of  party-walls,  the  height 
of  chimneys,  the  frontage  of  houses  and  the 
projections  upon  them,  were  good  enough  in 
their  way ; but  they  in  no  wise  afforded  assist- 
ance to  the  promulgation  of  true  art  or  scientific 
construction.  The  skill  of  practitioners,  both 
in  Utopia  and  in  the  adjoining  country,  used  to 
be  wasted  in  futile  experiments  for  evading  the 
clauses  of  their  Building  Acts.  It  was  the 
custom  in  those  days  to  give  opportunities  of 
employment  to  all  classes  of  inventors.  The 
architect,  lor  instance,  designed  a fireplace, 
which,  with  the  simplest  calculation,  required  a 
flue  of  certain  size.  The  builder  constructed 
one  for  it  at  half  the  necessary  dimensions.  Tho 
architect  then  called  in  a grate-manufacturer,  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  tho  fireplace,  and  the 
builder  orderedachimneypot-maker  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  flue,  tbe  result  being  satis- 
factory while  the  wind  remained  in  three  out  of 
four  points  of  the  compass,  the  other  being  that 
particular  corner  in  which  the  wind  is  said  to 
cause  all  chimneys  to  smoke. 

It  is  well  known  that  tho  peculiar  constitutions 
of  Utopians  compel  them  to  pass  a great  part 
of  the  day  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  passages  of 
their  bouses.  They  often  breakfast  in  the  base, 
ment  story,  and  dine  on  the  ground-floor;  they 
receive  visits  on  the  first,  sleep  on  tbe  second, 
and  keep  their  children  on  the  third  floors  of 
their  residences.  Yet  the  stairs,  even  in  the 
expensive  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  were  made 
of  inferior  wood  (often  of  the  most  inflammable 
sort) , about  twice  tbe  width  of  a builder’s  ladder, 
with  tbe  disadvantage  of  the  steps  at  intervals 
winding  round  a pivot,  so  that  great  nicety  of 
balance  was  required  on  the  part  of  any  gentle- 
manconducting a lady  from  one  floor  to  another. 
As  it  was  usual  for  one  or  more  incendiary  fires 
to  occur  every  night  of  the  year, — and  as  tbe 
first  part  to  bum  of  a house  was  the  staircase, — 
there  used  to  be  stationed  at  tbe  comers  of  the 
streets  a machine,  consisting  of  a man-shoot,  or 
ladder  on  wheels,  called  a fire-escape.  But  as 
this  machine  was  never  long  enough  to  reach 
higher  than  the  third  floor  of  an  ordinary  house, 
— and  as  some  of  the  more  modern  dwellings 
were  often  five  and  six  stories  high, — it  was 
custoinajy  to  devote  the  upper  portions  of  such 
residences  to  the  less  important  members  of  a 
family,  such  as  servants,  poor  relations,  or 
bachelor  uncles  who  had  made  their  wills,  ‘ 
because  all  escape  in  the  event  of  fire  was 
acknowledged  with  Spartan  simplicity  to  be 
impossible.  Some  of  the  great  hotels  were  even 
worse  situated,  since  a conflagration  in  the 
lower  portions  of  those  huge  buildings  rendered 
escape  by  the  internal  fireproof  stairs  futile, 
while  the  portable  exterior  fire-escape  could 
afford  no  assistance  above  tbe  second-floor  win- 
dows. But  since  it  was  tacitlyunderstood  that  only 
bagmen  and  foreigners  were  allowed  to  inhabit 
the  upper  rooms  of  those  hotels,  the  authorities 
had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere  j and 
the  old  laws  were  felt  by  the  conservative  senti- 
ment  of  that  time  to  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

The  original  Building  Act  having  been  framed 
in  the  palmy  days  of  jocular  legislation,  it  had 
been  enacted  that  every  habitable  room  should 
be  7 ft.  high,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  tho  joke 
being  that  no  room  of  such  a height  could  pos- 
sibly be  habitable.  In  the  capital  of  an  adjoin- 
ing  country,  no  room  was  ever  allowed  to  be  less 
than  what,  in  Utopian  measure,  is  2 in.  more 
than  9 ft.  The  culminating  joke  of  tho  Act, 
however,  was  the  law  regarding  cornices  and 
rain-water  pipes.  In  the  barbarous  Middle 
Ages  strong  projecting  roofs  protected  tbe  foot, 
passenger  from  the  sun  and  the  rain  ; and  often 
a grotesque  gargoyle  cast  the  contents  of  a care- 
fully  constructed  medimval  gutter  into  the  road- 
way.  People  knew  the  gargoyle  was  there,  and 
conld  avoid  it  if  they  chose;  but  the  ratepayers, 
since  the  lleformation,  and  the  passing  of  the 
original  Building  Act,  were  differently  treated. 
As  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to  pay  any  local 
taxes  at  all,  the  first  object  of  a municipality 
was  to  make  the  streets  as  dirty  as  possible,  in 
order  that  thero  might  be  no  excuse  for  refusing 
to  pay  rates  to  clean  them.  It  had  consequently 
been  enacted  that  an  iron  pipe  should  convey 
the  rainwater  from  the  roof  of  each  house  to  tbs 
level  of  the  foot  pavement,  and  discharge  it 
thereon,  under  the  soles  of  pedestrians.  At  the 
same  time  every  precaution  was  taken  to  cause 
a small  but  constant  dripping  of  rainwater  from 
the  cornices  and  ornamental  features  of  the 
house  fronts.  These  cornices  were  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  catch  the  falling  rain,  and  thus 
moisten  the  external  walls;  the  dust  and  soot 
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settled  upon  them,  and  these  were  quickly  con- 
Terted  by  the  rain  and  mist  into  mud,  which  was 
once  thought  an  unavoidable  accessory  to  civic 
ease  and  metropolitan  elegance. 

Philosophers  say  that,  amongst  virtuous  com- 
munities, one  half  are  usually  ignorant  how  the 
other  half  live ; and  amongst  vicious  commu- 
nities one  half  are  always  occupied  in  making 
life  unpleasant  to  the  other  half.  So  the  majority 
of  the  ruling  powers  in  old-fashioned  Utopia, 
being  married  men,  succeeded  in  making  un- 
married men  as  iruhappy,  though  in  a different 
way,  as  themselves.  The  happiness  of  a married 
man,  which  consists  in  having  a home,  is  often 
marred  by  the  person  with  whom  ho  is  compelled 
to  share  it;  and  the  happiness  of  a single  man, 
which  consists  in  undivided  enjoyment  of  life,  is 
equally  often  marred  by  having  no  home  in 
which  to  enjoy  it.  Consequently  it  used  to  be 
enacted,  that  unless  bachelors  inhabited  a build- 
ing  containing  more  than  125,000  cubic  feet  of 
space,  the  floors  of  lobbies,  corridors,  passages, 
landings,  and  flights  of  stairs,  should  consist  of 
inflammable  materials;  and  that  unless  sots  of 
chambers,  or  “ flats,”  covered  3,600  ft.  square  in 
area,  they  were  not  to  be  divided  by  party  walls, 
party  arches,  or  fireproof  floors.  It  resulted, 
therefore,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  metropolitan 
population  of  Utopia,  whose  incomes  did  not 
exceed  300Z.  per  annum  (and  who  paid  income- 
tax),  incurred  the  risk  of  nightly  destruction  by 
fire;  while  those,  whose  incomes  did  not  exceed 
lOOJ.  per  annum  (and  who  did  not  pay  income, 
tax),  experienced  certain  death  in  the  event  of 
an  incendiary  outbreak.  In  the  business  por- 
tions of  the  metropolis,  the  lower  stories  of  the 
houses  are  often  devoted,  now  as  before,  to  trade 
purposes,  and  the  upper  stories  to  residences 
for  small  families  and  bachelors;  but  these  last 
are  no  longer  compelled  to  transact  the  whole 
business  of  lifo  in  rooms  expressly  constructed 
for  sleeping  purposes  only.  Before  the  present 
Building  Act  was  passed,  “ flats  ” were  unknown 
to  the  many  and  discountenanced  by  the  few. 
Indeed,  when  merchants  and  tradesmen  used  to 
build  houses  for  themselves,  in  the  city  or  its 
neighbourhood,  they  paid  attention  to  the  plan- 
ning of  those  parts  they  intended  to  use  as  busi- 
ness promises,  but  no  more.  As  they  proposed 
to  let  the  upper  floors, — and  as  lodgings  of  every 
description  were  eagerly  sought  after, — they 
used  to  be  perfectly  careless  of  the  diatribulion 
of  the  upper  rooms  and  offices  since  they  were 
certain  to  let  them,  no  matter  what  they  were, 
at  a considerable  profit.  As  tho  gaspipes  belong- 
ing to  one  story  of  such  bouses  could  not  be  re- 
paired, or  even  examined,  without  removing  the 
wood-flooring  of  another,  leakage  was  seldom 
heeded,  each  lodger  preferring  to  inhale  the 
other’s  gas  to  incurring  pecuniary  damages. 
None  of  the  staircases  used  to  be  lighted  at 
night,  because,  being  common  to  both  landlord 
and  bis  tenants,  they  belonged  to  no  one, — the 
landlord  carefully  stipulating  his  rights  in  an 
agreement  which  as  carefully  ignored  his  duties. 

A housekeeper,  being  provided  with  a room  to 
live  in  as  wages,  was  expected  to  live  on  the 
lodgers  ; and  ofeen  the  breakfasts  of  half  a 
dozen  bachelors  were  consigned  for  the  night  to 
a shelf  over  the  bed  upon  which  sho  slept.  Yet, 
within  a day’s  journey  of  Utopia,  there  was  a 
large  city,  the  majority  of  whose  inhabitants 
lived  in  “ flats  and  where  a quantity  of  both 
smalt  and  large  families  managed  to  subsist  in 
comfort,  economy,  and  security  under  one  roof, 
in  perfectly  distinct  sets  of  appartements.  That 
which  made  the  Utopian  capital  so  expensively 
disagreeable  a residence  was  due,  in  a great 
measure,  to  tho  perpetual  disregard  of  the 
simplest  sanitary  laws,  and  the  misapplication 
of  taxes  levied  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
them. 

The  original  Metropolitan  Building  Act  of 
Utopia  permitted  ancient  dilapidated  buildings 
to  be  repaired  with  the  same  description  of 
materials  as  those  used  in  the  original  structure. 
Consequently  an  old  house  could  be  made  to 
harbour  generation  after  generation  of  vermin, 
noxious  disease,  and  every  element  of  decay, 
unless  fire  providentially  destroyed  it  with  those 
of  its  inmates  and  neighbours  who  had  escaped 
the  infection  of  its  previous  e.xistence.  Regula- 
tiona  respecting  iron,  were  not  included  iu  the 
old  Act,  or,  at  best,  only  dimly  referred  to.  There 
used  tohe  notbingexcept  moral  persuasion  to  pre- 
vent tho  ioti-oduction  of  iron  girders  too  weak  to 
support  their  own  slenderness,  or  of  wooden 
beams  so  heavy  as  to  succumb  beneath  their  own 
weight.  The  projecting  oriel  or  bay  window, 
which  is  intimately  associated  with  the  national 
manners  and  traditions,  was,  until  lately,  an 


impossibility  in  a metropolitan  thoroughfare, 
through  the  illogic  of  laws  which  harassed  more 
than  they  protected.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
every  house-fronb  at  a certain  distance  from  the 
street  level,  and  is  tho  most  agreeable  corner  of 
a town  room.  The  railway.tunnels  beneath  the 
carriage-ways  are  now  ventilated  by  brick  shafts 
carried  up  at  the  street  corners ; and  these 
enhance  the  effect  of  the  sky-line.  The  great 
and  small  drains  (which  used  to  emit  their  noxious 
gases  in  the  public  thoroughfares)  and  the  private 
closets  of  the  inhabitants  are  now  ventilated  by 
a specially-constructed  flue  built  into  the  wall  of 
each  house,  which  serves  as  a vertical  drain  to 
receive  the  water-closet  and  other  pipes  ; and  it 
is  prolonged  to  6 ft.  above  the  top  of  the  highest 
chimneys.  To  each  water-closet  is  attached  a 
flue  ascending  above  the  roof,  and  this  is  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  size  of  windows  and  doors 
is  determined  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  rooms  to  which  they  belong  ; and  the  width 
of  staircases  by  the  number  of  stories  they 
serve  ; while  tho  rise  and  tread  of  steps  follow  a 
mathematical  rule.  Gas  is  not  permitted  to  bo 
used  iu  any  chamber  unless  means  of  exit  for  it 
in  case  of  its  escape  be  provided,  and  the  dis. 
covery  of  leakage  has  been  simplified  by  forbid- 
ding the  insertion  of  gas-pipes  into  the  plaster  of 
walls  and  ceilings,  or  their  concealment  between 
the  floors,  on  any  pretext  whatsoever.*  The 
state  of  the  roads  and  footways  is  also  improved. 
There  is  no  longer  an  open  gutter  on  either  side 
of  the  carriage-way ; a sunken  channel  has  been 
constructed  and  covered  with  perforated  iron 
plates,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  immediate  disap- 
pearance of  the  rain-water ; while  the  house 
rainwater-pipes  discharge  themselves  into  it  by 
means  of  a small  drain  constructed  iinder  the 
foot  pavement.  Eainwater-pipes  are  now  always 
isolated  1 in.  from  tho  wall  to  which  they  are 
fixed,  and  they  are  never  permitted  to  be  placed 
inside  a building,  while  tho  eaves-gutters  which 
they  drain  are  each  provided  with  an  overflow 
gargoyle  incase  cf  obstructions  in  the  rainwater, 
pipe.  An  iron  or  a zinc  ladder  follows  the  slope 
of  each  roof,  and  iron  dcliclom  are  fixed  to  each 
chimney  and  ventilating-sbaft.  The  new  Build- 
ing  Act  ia  as  much  an  assistance  to  architects  as 
the  old  was  an  annoyance  to  builders.  Under 
tho  old  system,  each  fresh  building  added  to  the 
ugliness  of  tho  metropolis ; under  the  new,  each 
addition  tends  to  improve  it.  Balconies  upon 
which  none  dared  venture ; balustrades  to  protect 
roofs  to  which  no  one  ascended;  cornices  to 
spread,  not  to  throw  off,  moisture;  consoles  to 
hold  up  entablatures  which  were  supported  by 
the  counter  weight  of  the  wall  over  them  ; lintels 
made  of  voussoirs,  and  arohes  of  lintels  ; pierced 
gables  and  divided  pediments  in  solitary  pro- 
minence above  houses  innocent  of  roofs,  or,  at 
best,  with  low-pitched  roofs  of  a shape  totally  at 
variance  with  them, — these  were  the  chief  ar- 
chitectural features  of  the  old  metropolis.  Now 
that  they  are  swept  away,  none  care  to  regret 
them  except  those  whose  day  departed  with  the 
horrors  they  had  helped  to  accumulate.  The 
national  architecture  at  last  reflects  the  national 
thought,  and  the  intelligent  treatment  of  archi- 
tects by  the  State  is  assisted  by  the  serious 
attempts  of  tho  former  to  reconcile  their  art  to 
the  demands  of  modern  society.  In  the  capital 
of  Utopia,  tho  arts  and  sciences  are  no  longer 
divided ; the  engineer  is  an  ancient  architect, 
and  the  architect  a modern  engineer.  Common 
sense  now  reigns  in  professional  councils,  and 
reason  has  mounted  to  its  throne  again. 


THE  CENTRAL  DOME  OF  THE  VIENNA 
EXHIBITION  BUILDING.t 

Third  Principle. — Co-operation  of  Independent 
Parts. — The  first  principle  I have  enunciated  as 
guiding  our  choice  in  forms  of  large  structures 
is — unity  or  absence  of  antagonistic  action  in 
different  portions  of  the  structure,  each  tearing, 
crushing,  or  otherwise  counteracting  the  effect 
and  destroying  the  use  of  tho  other. 

The  second  is  the  disposition  of  the  useful 
load  of  the  material  of  the  structure  in  those 
places,  forms,  and  quantities;  iu  those  places 
where  the  injurious  effect  of  its  inevitable 
weight  will  be  the  least  possible. 

There  is  a third  principle  allied  with  these 
two,  in  the  cone,  and  perhaps  it  is  moat  important 


• Many  of  tho  provisions  of  the  present  Building  Act, 
it  has  since  been  discovered,  have  been  in  force  during 
the  last  twenty  years  in  the  capital  of  a neighboaring 
country. 

t By  Mr.  J.  Scott  Bussell,  F.B.S.  Bead  at  Institute 
of  Architects.  See  p,  123,  ante. 


of  the  three,  that  in  every  large  structure  every 
part  of  the  whole  should  be  ready  and  able  to 
render  assistance  to  every  other  part  iu  the  per. 
formance  of  its  duty,  or  iu  the  case  of  imminent 
danger.  Each  part  should  not  merely  do  its 
own  duty,  without  hindrance  or  impediment 
from  another  part ; but  it  should  be  placed  in 
circumstances  which  enable  it  to  lend  all  the 
reserve  of  its  own  strength  to  each  other  part 
that  ia  exposed  to  severe,  excessive,  or  excep- 
tional trial.  This  principle  is  rarely  well 
carried  oat,  or  recognised  at  its  full  value.  As 
I consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples of  the  future  of  large  architectural  struc- 
tures, I will  illustrate  it  as  fully  as  may  make  it 
clear. 

Allow  me  to  premise  that  the  antagonistic 
principle  of  independent  action  of  parts  is  a 
tradition  of  your  profession  and  of  mine.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  scaffoldings  I ever  saw  was 
made  thus  for  the  building  of  a large  elliptic 
arch.  Tho  whole  of  the  centreing  sprang  from 
two  points,  to  every  small  portion  of  the  arch 
went  two  long  beams  from  the  two  springing 
centres.  The  pair  met,  and  they  too  sustained 
one  stone,  or  one  group.  A second  pair,  starting 
still  from  the  same  centres,  sustained  a second 
group,  and  soon,  till  perhaps  some  fiflyindependent 
pairs  carried  the  whole  arch.  This  had  the  great 
advantage  that  tho  giving  way  of  one  pair  did 
no  harm  to  any  other  pair  ; it  was  tho  principle 
of  perfect  independence  carried  out  in  timber 
struts.  In  like  manner,  you.  may  have  seen  iron 
bridges,  of  the  nature  of  wire  suspension  bridges, 
where,  instead  of  the  single  centreing  chain, 
successive  points  of  the  bridge  platform  were 
carried  ^by  pairs  of  ties  going  straight  to  the 
summits  of  the  two  piers,  and  thus  saspending 
their  portions  independently,  so  that  weight  on 
one  should  not  affect  the  others.  By  this  inde- 
pendence it  was  intended  that  the  oscillations  of 
the  swing-bridge  should  be  prevented. 

But  even  without  referring  to  structures  in 
which  this  independence  of  parts  was  a special 
aim,  I may  observe  that  the  traditions  of  your 
profession  and  mine,  and  the  practice  we  Lave 
seen,  introduced  this  independence  into  genera! 
use.  When  I learned  shipbuilding  we  used  to 
put  what  amounted  to  three  ships  one  inside  the 
other.  The  first  consisted  of  outside  planking, 
intended  to  keep  out  the  water;  the  second 
consisted  of  a complete  vertical  frame,  to  keep 
the  preasoro  of  the  water  from  forcing  in  this 
planking  ; the  third  consisted  of  another  series 
of  planking,  to  keep  these  two  discordant  elements 
in  position  under  the  action  of  the  waves.  These 
ships  were  each  in  general  heavy  enough  to  make 
each  a ship ; but  when  it  came  to  a large  one, 
all  the  three  were  too  weak,  and  the  triple  ship 
went  to  tho  bottom. 

Well,  it  was  one  of  tho  early  studies  of  my 
life  to  try  to  remedy  these  evils.  I found  the 
same  absurd  notions  of  independent  action  of 
parts  of  a ship,  which  had  ruined  wood  ship, 
building,  were  being  rapidly  introduced  into  iron 
ship-building,  and  if  I was  instrumental  iu  con- 
triving and  introducing  a new  principle  of  con. 
struction  into  modem  naval  architecture,  on 
which  onr  best  ships  are  built;  it  was  the  system 
of  making  the  whole  of  the  particles  of  the  iron 
in  a ship  do  effectual  work,  nob  in  one  function, 
nor  in  one  way  only,  but  by  making  all  the  parts 
of  a ship  help  all  the  other  parts  to  do  their 
work,  as  well  as  each  part  its  own.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Great  Eastern,  tho  lightest 
built  ship  in  the  sea,  the  cheapest  built  and  the 
strongest,  although  the  worst  treated,  has  proved 
able  to  save  herself  and  her  crew  and  freight,— 
when  left  helpless  to  the  storm,  when  torn  open 
by  being  steered  on  the  rocks,  and  when  dis- 
torted by  internal  explosion  ; she  owes  her  strength 
to  the  principles  enuunciated  as  Nos.  1 and  3. 
All  the  parts  of  the  Great  Eastern  are  one,  with 
the  whole  and  with  each  other.  The  skin  keeps 
out  tho  water,  but  it  also  supplies  the  place  of  a 
frame,  which  in  her  is  wanting.  Bulkheads 
divide  the  ship  into  water-tight  compartments  ; 
but  these  bulkheads  carry  the  decks,  give  shape 
to  the  ship,  and  form  part  of  the  masts.  The 
decks  carry  the  goods  and  keep  out  the  water; 
but  they  too  are  of  iron,  are  integral  parts  of  the 
hull,  and  give  the  strength  against  the  sea  re- 
quired  by  her  great  length.  The  coal  bunkers, 
which  once  were  loads  to  a ship,  are  now  mere 
spaces  left  between  her  integral  portions  of 
iron  in  the  hold.  Even  the  engine-frames  are 
bnilt  up  parts  of  tho  ship,  and  equally  save  the 
engines  from  being  strained  and  the  ship  from 
straining.  Tho  very  divisions  of  the  cabins  are 
partitions  of  iron  welded  as  integral  portions  of 
the  ship,  and  when  you  sit  down  on  a velvet 
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sofa,  or  aleop  on  a Insariotis  couch,  you  -will  find 
that  the  bottom  of  tho  sofa  is  welded  to  the  ship, 
and  forms  tliere  a part  of  the  general  support  of 
the  strain.  Thus  the  ship  is  a great  whole,  each 
part  helping  each,  and  so  neither  tho  hate  of  hor 
foes,  nor  tho  folly  of  her  friends,  have  yet  been 
ablo  to  destroy  tho  Orcat  Eastern.  It  may,  per- 
haps,  seem  to  some  of  you  to  bo  unnecessary  for 
me  to  have  done  more  than  state  so  axiomatic  a 
truth,  as  that  a great  sSructuro  should  form  of 
all  its  parts  a complete  united  helpful  whole, 
that  its  strength  should  not  be  frittered  away  by 
making  it  a mere  assemblage  of  multitudinous 
parts,  each  performing  some  petty  function  apart, 
and  contributing  little  or  nothing  to  the  general 
strength,  or  to  the  security  of  each  other.  But, 
in  truth,  the  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in 
the  introduction  of  snch  modern  structures  as 
we  arc  now  considering,  is  to  obtain  the  recog- 
nition of  these  principles  as  imperative  laws  of 
practical  construction. 

Mechanical  Nature  of  tho  Iron  Cone. — The 
Crushing  Strain. — An  iron  cone  may  bo  examined 
and  tested  in  two  ways, — it  may  be  exposed  to 
pressure  from  within  on  the  hollow  side,  or  to 
pressure  from  without  on  tho  round  side.  I have 
never  seen  a formula  which  explains  and  predicts 
tho  result  either  way.  ily  conical  roof  can  be 
best  understood  by  adopting  a method  of  thought, 
which  is,  possibly,  very  different  from  that  gene- 
rally  followed,  dsevertheless,  as  men  of  eminence, 
who  have  looked  at  it  in  ordinary  ways,  have 
failed  to  comprehend  it,  and  oven  been  led  to 
false  conclusions,  you  will  excuse  mo  if  I take 
you  a short,  simple,  bub  unusual  way,  to  tho 
bottom  of  this  deep  well,  or  to  the  top  of  this 
high  cliff. 

To  understand  my  conic  roof,  I ask  yon  to 
fancy  a ring  or  cylinder  of  wrought-iron  plate 
homogeneously  riveted  together  into  one  up- 
right plate,  200  ft.  high,  and  300  yards  round, 
and  say  1 in.  thick.  This  huge  ring,  say  a few 
hundred  feet  high,  would  be  like  a largo  ugly 
gasometer  of  nnusual  hugeness.  Let  us  use  this 
idea  to  calculate  our  strength. 

Every  yard  high  of  this  ring,  for  each  inch 
round,  would  weigh  10  lb.  j it  would,  therefore, 
take  224  yards  high  to  bring  a weight  of  one  ton 
over  each  inch  of  ring.  The  maximum  strain 
possible  on  the  lowest  heaviest  strained  part  of 
this  ring,  is  one  ton  on  tho  square  inch, — say 
one-fifth,  one-tenth,  or  one-twentieth  of  tho  safe, 
or  yielding,  or  breaking  strain;  therefore  per- 
fcctly  safe,  and  far  within  the  widest  practical 
margin.  But  221'  yards  high  for  one  ton  of 
strain  is  far  beyond  my  wants  : I only  want  for 
my  use  less  than  a third  part  of  that  least 
strain.  I take  a ring  exactly  200  ft.  high, — 
strained,  therefore,  to  less  than  oue-third  of  a 
ton  per  inch  ; I ask  you  to  conceive  clearly  this 
ring  resting  on  a smooth,  flat,  level  base:  you 
will  see  that  the  strain  cannot,  by  any  inven- 
tion, be  made  greater  or  less  than  simply  the 
weight  per  squru-o  inch,  due  to  the  upright 
column  of  metal  standing  above  each  inch  of  base 
and  diminishing  gradually  upwards  to  the  sum- 
mit, ending  in  0.  I next  ask  you  to  follow  ino 
while  I ent  this  cylinder  into  pieces,  but  leaving 
all  tho  pieces  in  their  places;  I now  cut  the 
cylinder  vertically  into  couples  of  triangles,  an 
upright  triangle,  and  an  inverted  triangle,  turn 
about;  I now  remove  all  the  inverted  triangles, 
and  leave  all  tho  others  standing  upright  in  a 
ring,  as  before,  points  up.  I have  taken  away 
half  the  whole  iron.  I next  incline  all  these 
triangles  inwards  towards  each  other,  and  they 
all  then  touch  each  other  along  tho  edge  from 
heel  to  point. 

These  triangles,  say  thirty  in  number,  form 
my  cone;  they  are  slightly  curved  one  way, 
their  upright  axes  remaining  straight  when  in- 
clined, their  curvature  being  diminished  exactly 
in  the  ratio  of  their  diminishing  width.  While 
these  triangles  lie  in  that  shape,  allow  me  to 
put  perfect  solder  on  all  the  joints,  and  to  fuse 
it  by  electricity.  My  cone  is  complete. 

Now  tho  conclusion  at  which  I arrive  is,  that 
in  this  state  the  matter  of  my  cone  is  nowhere 
more  or  less  strained  than  it  was  when  it  had 
not  yet  become  a cone,  and  was  the  original 
upright  cylinder;  in  other  words,  the  strain  on 
my  cone  is  cveiywhere  less  than  one-third  of  a 
ton  per  square  inch.  The  proof  is  simple.  Tho 
inclination  I give  the  cone  being  eighty  degrees, 
doubles  the  upright  pressure  ; but  the  triangles 
I have  cut  away  remove  half  the  weight.  Half 
the  weight,  therefore,  with  double  the  pressure, 
leaves  the  strain  on  the  material  unchanged. 

This  is  the  speciality  of  the  cone,  looked  at  as 
a self-sustaining  roof-structure.  But  I can  still 
go  much  further  in  economy  of  material.  I have 


taken  away  half  the  cylindrical  weight,  I am 
going  to  take  away  more  of  what  remains  ; this 
I do  by  diminishing  the  thickness  of  the  plate 
uniformly  towards  the  top : when  I have  done 
this,  only  one-thii'd  of  the  whole  material  of  the 
cylinder  remains  in  tho  cone,  and  the  maximum 
strain  is  still  everywhere  less  than  one-third  of  a 
ton  to  the  inch.  My  cone  is,  therefore,  in 
material  only  one-third  of  a vertical  round  ring 
on  the  same  base,  having  the  sloping  radius  of 
the  cone  for  its  height,  and  its  strength  and 
strain  per  square  inch  are  nowliero  greater,  and 
are  everywhere  less,  than  in  the  vertical  ring. 
Tho  crushing  strain  along  tho  slope  of  the  cone 
is,  therefore,  extraordinarily  small. 

The  Tearing  Strain. — Tho  strain  that  archi- 
tects  most  fear  in  roofs  and  domes  is  tho  stretch- 
ing, or  tearing  strain,  which  stretches  or  tears 
asunder  the  supporting  walls,  buttresses,  arches, 
or  ties.  This  tearing  strain  is  readily  conjee- 
tured  to  be  the  great  danger  in  the  cone.  That 
this  roof  should  stretch  and  tear  asunder, 
especially  at  the  lowest  I’ing  or  outer  edge, 
seems  the  general  first  impression  made  on  me- 
chanical  minds.  That  impression  loads  naturally 
to  the  wish  to  make  tho  outside  of  the  cone 
extremely  strong.  Some  of  my  mechanical 
friends  think  that  there  are  buttresses  all  round 
to  resist  this.  They  are  not  aware  that  tho 
things  they  think  buttresses  are  really  hung 
from  tho  roof  they  seem  to  \iphold. 

A simple  way  to  think  out  the  tensile  strain 
of  the  couo  is  to  study  its  change  of  shape  as  it 
is  conceived  to  be  flattened  out.  Take  my  origi- 
nal  formation  of  the  cone — thirty  triangles 
soldered  together  in  one  ; now  lay  them  out  flat 
by  pushing  down  the  top  and  swelling  out  the 
bottom,  and  watch  the  changes  : 1st.  The  radius 
of  the  cono  hero  is  increased.  2nd.  All  the 
conic  triangles  are  sundered,  the  spaces  left  be- 
tween being  triangles  all  with  a commou  sum- 
mit. The  base  of  tho  cono  was  1,080  ft.  round, 
it  is  now  1,256  ft.  round;  it  has  stretched  176  ft., 
or  the  vacant  space  forming  tho  base  of  tho 
triangles  of  extension  is  near  8 ft.  Call  then 
each  of  these  triangles  8 ft.  at  tho  base.  If  the 
cono  hud  been  india-rubber,  each  triangle  of  36  ft. 
material  would  now  be  stretched  8 fc.  out,  or 
have  got  a base  of  44  ft.,  i.c.,  stretched  4 ft.  a 
side.  Now,  mark  the  variation  of  this  stretch- 
ing. Outside  it  is  8 fr. ; but  25  ft.  up  it  is  7 ft.; 
50  ft.  np  it  is  6 fc. ; 75  ft.,  5 ft. ; and  so  on,  4 ft., 
3 ft.,  2 ft.,  and  1 ft.  In  other  words,  the  stretch- 
ing out  is  perfectly  equal  on  the  triangular  web 
all  the  way  up.  In  exact  proportion  as  the 
web  narrows  does  the  quantity  of  stretch 
diminish.  Everywhere,  therefore,  along  the 
web,  from  side  to  centre,  the  stretch  is  tho 
same  proportion  to  the  length  of  web  stretched. 

This  is  as  true  of  a stretch  of  -I  in.  as  of  4 ft. 
In  iJl  degrees  of  stretching  of  this  cono,  in  its 
descent  from  30  degrees  to  a dead  flat,  the 
stretching  consists  in  an  opening  up,  which  is 
perfectly  uniform  along  the  whole  of  tho  cone, 
from  bottom  to  top.  In  other  words,  a force 
putting  the  whole  cono  into  stretch  by  bringing 
down  the  top  and  swelling  out  the  base,  makes 
a perfectly  uniform  stretch  of  the  whole  matter 
of  the  cone,  from  apex  to  circumference. 

In  short,  the  whole  material  is  in  nniform 
stretch  throughout ; but  if  all  tho  material 
suffers  uniform  stretch,  that  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  whole  material  equally 
co-operates  in  resisting  this  strain.  That  is  so  : 
every  atom  of  matter  in  the  cone  is  equally 
strained ; every  atom  of  matter  in  the  cone  helps 
every  other  equally  to  resist  the  common  strain  ; 
each  bears  its  own  share  of  tho  common  burden. 
Thus,  then,  there  is  neither  waste,  defect,  nor 
antagonism  ; the  whole  cone  is  in  nniform  ten- 
sion,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  all  round. 

Supposing,  then,  a uniform  pressui-o  of  water, 
or  a uniform  fall  of  snow,  to  press  down  the  cone 
top  and  press  out  the  cone  base,  it  would  meet 
everywhere  a uniform  tension  of  iron  ring  op- 
posed to  it.  On  each  ring  of  iron  would  press  a 
ring  of  water  or  snow,  smaller  as  the  ring  was 
smaller,  larger  as  the  ring  was  larger,  and  as  in 
my  cone  the  thickness  changes  with  the  distance 
from  tho  top,  so  will  the  pressure  thicken,  the 
weight  and  the  stretch  go  together  in  permanent 
proportion  from  summit  to  base,  each  ring  carry- 
ing its  own  lead  by  its  own  strength,  ami  all 
equally  strong  and  equally  strained. 

I have  asked  myself  what  is  the  greatest 
strain  its  own  weight  could  bring  on  my  cone  to 
stretch  it.  I hang  up  my  cone  in  the  air  so  that 
one  half  shall  carry  the  other.  I find  2,000  tons 
carried  2, -100  inches,  a gain  not  1 ton  to  an  inch  ; 
but  that  is  an  extravagant  case. 

We  thus  see  that  the  whole  cone  is  a series  of 
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straight-lined  tapering  bars,  starting  from  a . 
circle  and  meeting  in  a point,  all  of  them  in 
compression  endways  by  their  own  crushing 
weight.  Wo  see  that  at  the  same  moment  tho  i 
whole  cone  is  a series  of  circular  hoops,  in-  i 
creasing  in  thickness  as  in  diameter,  and  carry-  | 
ing  a strain  as  hoops,  all  ways  proportioned  to 
the  size  and  strength  of  each  hoop,  and  in-  | 
creasing  uniformly  from  top  to  bottom — in  size,  ' 
in  strain,  in  thickness,  in  strength.  i 

The  Comlined  Strains. — The  third  important  i 
view  of  this  subject  consists  in  looking  at  these  | 
two  strengths  and  strains  together.  ; 

(1)  . Note.  It  is  tho  same  matter  which  bears  j 
simultaneonsly  the  two  strains.  Each  bit  of  iron 
is  a bit  of  tho  straight  tapered  bar,  and  stands  a 
crush,  and  is  a bit  of  the  j’ound  hoop,  and  stands 

a tear.  Now  these  two  are  neither  in  the  same 
direction  so  as  to  conspire,  nor  in  opposite  direc- 
tions so  as  to  counteract  each  other ; one  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  other ; each  does  its  double 
work,  without  interference.  This  is  very  re- 
markable. 

(2) .  Note.  Each  atom  is  crushed  one  way, 
torn  another  way.  Tho  same  atoms  work  two 
ways  at  once. 

(3) .  Wo  may  now  see  how  this  might  end. 
Let  us  suppose  tho  cone  a perfect  whole  of 
liomogeneous  metal  perfectly  constructed,  uni- 
formly loaded,  mathematically  and  physically 
uniform.  Let  us  next  suppose  it  to  be  syste- 
matically and  intentionally  loaded  to  destruction. 
What  would  happen  ? 

This  is  tho  answer : there  would  be  a loud 
explosion,  every  atom  would  bo  crushed  to  dust  | 
one  way  and  dispersed  into  invisible  particles 
the  other  way.  Whether  what  remained  would  j 
be  a liquid  or  a gas  we  cannot  say,  only  as  iron  j 
it  would  have  disappeared ; its  cohesion  ended  • 
and  its  repulsion  ended,  we  have  its  complete  | 
exhaustion  and  annihilation.  ! 

In  other  words,  >Ye  should  have  used  up  all  its 
possible  powers  of  substantive  matter.  What  j 
more  than  this  can  you  ask  philosopher,  or  engi-  j 
neer,  or  architect  to  do  with  the  matter  God  has  j 
given  ns  ? Can  more  bo  possible  ? This  cone  ■; 
then  gives  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work-  | 
ing  power  out  of  a given  quantity  of  matter. 

Applications  and  Modijications  ; Conic  Skelc..  i 
tons. — Forms,  uses,  and  modifications  of  this  . 
conic  principle  of  structure  are  manifold,  and  | 
as  they  all  receive  from  and  throw  light  on  our  | 
discussion  they  deserve  study.  i 

I.  Difference. — What  is  the  relation  of  a per-  i 
feet  cone  to  a conic  skeleton  P 

It  is  one  of  tho  peculiarities  of  tho  cone  that  | 
it  is  a ‘'self-contained”  structure;  .in  other  | 
words,  that  much  of  it  may  be  taken  away,  or  | 
injured,  or  displaced,  without  destroying  it.  I ; 
may  take  my  perfect  cone,  and  pierce  it  full  of  i 
round,  square,  or  triangular  holes  all  over,  and  ! 
it  remains  stiff,  stable,  strong,  and  self-support-  ■ 
ing.  Nothing  is  harder  than  to  destroy  my  • 
cono.  You  may  cut  away  its  centre,  i.c.,  take  ■ 
out  tho  keystone,  it  will  stand  all  the  same.  . 
You  may  cut  the  outer  ring  through  in  many  ■ 
places,  the  coue  will  stand.  Its  power  of  i 
enduring  abuse,  distortion,  and  deformation  is 
surprising.  I do  not  think  the  artillery  of  an  I 
enemy  could,  in  any  reasonable  time,  destroy  it.  ,1 
Nevertheless,  I am  obliged  to  say  that  all  modi-  ■ 
fications  of  it  are  weaker  than  itself.  One  modi-  • 
fioation  I very  early  made.  I think  it  good  for 
many  uses,  especially  ou  a small  scale.  I call 
it  tho  skeleton  cone.  It  may  be  very  simply 
derived  from  the  continuous  cone  by  tho  follow, 
iugmethod : — 

Suppose  yon  choose  to  cut  away  a large  por-  • 
tion  of  the  surface  of  the  cone,  leaving  tho  ■ 
intermediate  parts  all  connected  together,  no  i 
matter  what  the  size  or  shape  of  the  apertures,  , 
yon  may  still  leave  a perfectly  balanced  self- 
contained  structure.  This  skeleton  cono  may  be  : 
very  conveniently  formed  of  iron ; of  iron  and 
glass  ; of  iron,  glass,  and  wood  ; or  of  iron  and 
wood,  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  will  admit  of  an  . 
infinite  range  of  fancy  in  its  applications. 

One  of  the  earliest  applications  I made  of  my 
discovery  of  the  conic  structure,  was  to  com-  • 
raunicate  it  to  an  esteemed  architectural  friend  . 
who  had  a probable  occasion  to  use  a large  span  . 
roof.  We  designed  it  together  on  the  skeleton  i 
principle ; hut  it  was  not  executed,  for  the  i 
ground  was  otherwise  utilised. 

Now  I have  to  observe  of  skeleton  conic  • 
structures,  that  they  are  light,  strong,  and  con-  ■ 
venient,  for  a multitude  of  purposes;  that  I 
recommend  them  as  stronger,  cheaper,  and  i 
nobler  than  common  trussed  roofs ; but  as  the 
scale  grows  larger,  the  continuous  conic  roof 
increases  in  value,  and  the  other  loses. 
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To  explain  the  true  principle  of  the  continuous 
roof  and  the  skeleton,  it  will  bo  best  to  cut  out 
the  skeleton  from  a continuous  cono.  Take  the 
cone  already  given.  Select  a portion  of  it 
covering  say  nine  square  yards,  making  (nearly) 
a square  three  yards  on  the  side.  Cub  out  the 
central^  square,  you  get  an  opening  of  nine  square 
feet,  with  eight  yards  of  continuous  material  all 
round  it.  Let  us  say  you  save  a yard  of  iron, 
or  one-ninth  of  the  whole. 

Let  us  now  see  by  how  much  this  saving  of 
one  yard  weakens  the  structure.  In  the  vertical 
direction  which  endures  the  crushing  strain,  you 
have  removed  one-third  of  the  whole  strength. 
In  the  circular  or  stretched  horizontal  strain, 
you  have  also  removed  one-third  of  the  whole 
strength.  Your  saving  is  onc-ninthj  your  loss 
is  three-ninths,  in  a two-fold  use.  You  have, 
therefore,  done  harm  and  made  waste. 

In  this  example  I have  cut  away  only  a small 
opening.  Let  us  next  make  it  groat.  Instead  of 
1 yard  in  3,  let  ns  make  it  \)  ft.  in  11  ft.  I 
cut  away  S)  ft.  in  11  ft.  I leave  fV  of  the 
strength  first  vertically,  second  horizontally. 
My  saving  of  material  is  40  in  121=-%''-=;}.  I 
save  j of  the  material.  I cut  away  \\  of  the 
strength.  _ In  round  numbers,  the  saving  is 
the  loss  is  — I save  22  and  lose  20.  The 

saving  is  also  in  only  one  item, — weight,  22. 
The  loss  is  in  two  items, — stretchiug  strength, 
29;  strutting  strength,  29.  Much,  therefore,  as 
askcletou  cone  is  a stronger,  simpler,  cheaper 
structuro  than  a trussed  roof  structure,  it  is 
always  iuferlor  in  strength,  stability,  eudurance, 
and  economy,  to  the  perfect  cone. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this,  which  is 
even  more  striking, — not  to  try  to  save  material, 
but  to  gain  streugth.  Fur  this  purpose,  I cut 
away  the  same  material  out  of  the  cone,  and  add 
what  I cut  away  to  the  skeleton.  In  the  first 
case,  I cut  away  J j I spread  that  J over  the  eight 
surrounding  squares ; I thoreforo  add  J to  the 
strength,  from  which  I cut  away  J, — in  other 
words,  I take  away  jj  of  the  strength,  and  add 

Kj  of  dead  loss!  In  the  second  case,  I cut 
away  fr  of  the  strength.  If  I add  this  matter 
to  the  remaining  yj,  I make  it  so  I weaken 
it  by  ■/>,,  I strengthen  it  by  a dead  loss  of 
■fj,  or  40  per  cent.,  in  the  strength.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  I trust,  that  the  continuous  cone  is 
the  maximum  of  strength;  that  the  skeleton 
cono,  although  much  stronger  than  the  coinjnon 
structures,  is  much  weaker  than  tho  continuous 
cono.  The  conic  family,  nevertheless,  presents 
manifest  advantages,  in  different  degrees. 

Fi'dctical  Application  of  the  Cone  at  Vienna.— 
As  all  structures  are  not  perfectly  adapted 
to  all  purposes,  it  is  manifestly  tho  duty  of  tho 
architect  and  engineer  to  use  each  to  tho  end  it 
servos  best.  Practical  duty  is  a oompromiso 
between  what  one  would  like  to  do  and  what  one 
has  got  to  do.  One  makes  knowingly  and  re- 
luctantly a sacrifloe  of  what  one  cannot  help, 
for  what  one  as  bound  to  achieve  ; whence  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  one  may  sacrifice  the 
perfection  of  the  cono  for  tho  convenience  of  the 
uses.  For  some  such  an  aim  I have  been  willing 
and  ready  to  use  a mixed  structure  of  continuous 
cono  and  detached  skeleton  on  Ini'go  structures. 
My  Vienna  cone  i.g  such  a compromise.  It  has  the 
merit  of  a complete  continuous  couc.  It  has 
also  the  convenience  of  a skeleton  cone.  It  will 
bo  necessary  to  go  into  much  further  detail 
before  o.xplaining  how  and  why  this  is  done. 

COLUMNS,  WALLS,  I'OU.VDATIONS,  AND 
ACCESSOEIES. 

There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  a conic 
roof  may  bo  applied.  It  may  cover  a round 
building,  with  a continuous  brick  or  stone  wall, 
as  was  first  intended  at  Vienna  ; or  it  may  have 
to  stand  on  the  summit  of  detached  masses  of 
masonry ; or  it  may  have  to  rest  on  mere  isolated 
columns  : — 

_ 1.  If  tho  cono  is  carried  on  a level,  even  mass 

of  continuous  masonry,  all  its  peculiar  virtues 
in  strength  and  economy  are  utilised  to  the 
utmost.  So  long  as  the  foundations  do  not  give 
way,  and  the  surface  on  which  the  cone  rests  is 
true  to  the  surface  of  the  cono  i*e8ting  on  it,  the 
effect  corresponds  to  the  theoretical  result  we 
have  examined  of  best  possible.  If,  however, 
tho  surface  becomes  irregular,  if  the  foundations 
or  wall  give  way,  the  case  changes,  and  must  bo 
met. 

2.  If  the  foundations  or  the  walls  give  way, 
the  cone  may  be  employed  to  give  them  strength, 
to  keep  them  in  place. 

3.  If  the  walls  are  removed,  and  the  cone  has 
to  bo  cai'ricd  on  columns,  the  cone  may  be  so 
formed  as  to  give  the  supports  and  columns 


which  carry  it  all  the  stability  and  strength 
they  require. 

This  last  case  is  the  actual  case  of  tho  Vienna 
cone.  It  was  meant  to  have  continuous  stable 
walls  of  brickwork  or  masonry.  This  became 
difficult  from  want  of  materials  and  time.  It 
was  next  to  bo  supported  by  columns  having 
narrow  fillings  between,  giving  them  lateral 
stability.  This,  too,  was  abandoned. 

Finally,  it  was  settled  that  the  cono  must 
carry  itself,  must  rely  on  itself  alone  for  stabi- 
lity,  must  also  carry  all  the  strains  of  every 
thing  round  about  it.  As  for  foundations.  It 
has  to  rest  on  alluvial  soil,  and  all  it  can  obtain 
is  a concrete  footing  for  each  isolated  column  to 
stand  on.  The  cone,  therefore,  has  not  merely 
to  stand  itself,  but  to  give  stability  and  strength 
to  everything  else,  and  to  stand  the  stress  of  all 
about  it.  How  a conic  roof  shall  bo  so  constructed 
as  to  maintain  its  own  continuity  and  strength 
agaiust  the  yielding  of  foundations  and  feeble, 
ness  and  discontinuity  of  support,  and  bow  the 
cono  shall  communicate  its  own  strength  and 
continuity  to  its  supports  and  annexes,  is  a large 
new  problem. 

4.  If  we  take  first  the  case  that  tho  edge  of 
our  cone  has  to  rest  on  detached  points,  set  36  ft. 
apart  from  each  other,  we  must  soon  see  that  a 
plate  of  iron  half  an  inch  thick  in  a round  ring 
will  at  once  be  bent  into  an  elastic  drooping 
curve  between  the  columns;  in  short,  that  tho 
cone  is  no  longer  a cone. 

5.  The  problem  becomes  this,  therefore: — How 
to  prevent  tho  cono  from  ceasing  to  be  a cone 
under  the  distorting  forces  now  brought  to  bear 
on  it.  To  do  this  wo  have  to  provide  that  at  all 
the  points  whore  tho  distorting  forces  may  be 
applied  it  may  find  the  cone  too  strong  for 
them. 

f>.  Fortunately  for  ns  the  very  nature  of  the 
cone  supplies  tho  simple  and  methodical  means 
of  doing  this  in  a way  of  most  easy  execution. 
Tho  cone  is  straight  one  way,  circular  the  other 
way.  Wo  have  only  to  see  that  the  straight 
lines  are  held  straight  and  the  round  ones  kept 
round,  and  all  the  strength  iu  tho  cone 
remains. 

7.  As  regards  the  straight  line  strength.  Each 
detached  column  will  tend  to  buckle  up  tho 
cono  at  tho  place  where  they  meet,  or  to  bend 
the  straight  ridge  into  a curve.  To  counteract 
this  we  must  place  a stiffening  plate  running  up 
from  the  top  of  tho  column,  and  pointing  towards 
the  summit  of  the  cone.  This  need  only  be  an 
ordinary  stringer  or  straight  girder. 

Ono  of  those  straight  stringers  most  go  from 
tho  bead  of  each  column  and  point  towards  tho 
summit  of  the  cono.  It  is  convenient  to  call 
these  Ridge  Girders,  to  distinguish  them  from  a 
second  sort  to  be  called  Ring  Girders. 

8.  As  to  the  circular  strength.  Each  detached 
column  will  tend  to  distort  tho  cono,  by  giving 
it  a curious  and  interesting  form,  which  is  very 
beaiitiful,  but  wastes  its  strength.  This  distor- 
tion  would  be  repeated  at  every  column  all 
round. 

Happily  there  is  a geometrical  and  mechanical 
resource,  which  is  the  direct  antagonist  to  this 
distorting  force.  Each  cone  has  what  I may  call 
a supplementary  cone.  A small  ring  of  this 
supplementary  cono  counteracts  tho  diatortivo 
power  of  each  column  in  the  circular  direction. 
All  tho  ring  girders  in  my  cone  are  rings  taken 
out  of  this  supplomonbary  cone.  The  supple, 
mentary  cono  is  geometrically  ono  whoso  vertical 
angle  makes,  with  that  of  the  chief  cone,  a com- 
plete sum  of  180.'’ 

Ridgo-girdors  and  ring-girders  arc  therefore 
the  antidotes  to  the  distortivo  and  destructive 
forces  which  unreliable  foundations,  irregular 
support,  or  detached  isolated  columns  apply  to 
destroy  the  continuity  and  geometry  of  the 
cone. 

Earthquakes,  Hurricanes,  Avalanches. — There 
is  yet  another  set  of  forces  distortivo  and 
destructive  of  the  eouo  to  bo  kept  in  mind — an 
earthquake,  a hurricane,  an  avalanche. 

Earthquakes,  as  far  as  I have  watched  their 
effects  in  the  East,  are  the  architect’s  most 
deadly  enemies.  Nevertheless,  the  dome  of  St. 
Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  has  wonderfully  with- 
stood  them.  This  I attribute  to  the  fact  that,  in 
my  view,  the  dome  is  built  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent  priuciple  from  what  is  generally  considered 
as  the  principle  of  the  masonry  dome.  I am  not 
aware  that  there  is  much  to  fear  from  earth, 
quakes  at  Vienna;  nevertheless  I have  done  my 
best  to  strengthen  my  cone  even  against  them. 
The  means,  however,  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
strengthening  against  a hurricane. 

Tho  hurricane  and  tho  earthquake  are  in  some 


respects  tho  same  in  their  mode  of  destruction. 
The  earthquake  shifts  the  ground  from  under- 
neath horizontally  away  from  under  the  roof 
weight,  so  as  to  leave  some  load  in  a position  of 
instability.  The  hurricane  shifts  the  roof  weight 
away  from  over  the  supports,  so  as  to  cause 
instability.  The  practical  effects  of  both  are 
analogous. 

There  is  one  way  to  ensure  tho  stability  of  a 
domic  roof  resting  on  columns  ; that  way  I have 
already  in  part  described  in  the  structure  I have 
given  to  the  roof,  in  ring.girdera  and  ridge- 
girders  traversing  the  cone  through  the  sum- 
mits  of  each  column.  These  I applied  to  pre. 
vent  distortion  of  the  cono  by  the  columns  under 
the  action  of  local  disturbing  forces. 

I must  now  open  up  a somewhat  larger  view 
of  tho  subject  by  showing  how  I can  bring  all 
the  strength  of  tlio  cone  to  bear  on  the  columns, 
BO  as  to  give  them  and  itself  perfect  stability 
independent  of  bad  foundations,  shifting  founda- 
lions,  shaking  earthquakes,  and  shaking  hurri- 
canes. My  cono  is  so  contrived,  that  if  yon 
knock  away  tlie  foundation  of  a column,  the  cono 
will  support  the  column  in  its  place,  and  tho 
column  will  support  tho  arches  that  spring  from 
it  and  tho  outer  roof  that  hangs  from  it,  even  when 
the  foot  of  the  column  hangs  in  air  ! My  cono 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  even  two  or  three 
adjacent  columns  with  their  foundations  fallen 
away.  My  cone  is  so  contrived,  that  if  by  an 
earthquake  the  foundations  wore  moved  hori- 
zontally, the  columns  w’ouldnofc  follow  them,  but 
would  maintain  their  upright  positions  in  their 
correct  places  under  the  dome.  If  a hurricane 
could  be  conceived  strong  enough  to  shift  bodily 
along  out  of  place  the  whole  4,000  tons  of  dome, 
tho  columns  would  shift  place  with  the  dome  and 
carry  it  as  secure  as  ever  in  the  right  place  ! 

The  secret  of  this  quality  consists  in  a prin- 
ciplo  I have  not  yet  adverted  to.  The  perfect 
homogeneous  cone  has  a remarkable  charac- 
teristic which  is  well  known  geometrically  einco 
tho  early  ages  of  geometry.  Tliis  characteristic 
is,  that  its  whole  surface  consists  in  a continuous 
series  of  parabolic  chains,  or  approximate  cate- 
naries, in  places  parallel  with  tho  slope  of  tho 
cone. 

Now,  these  parabolic  catenaries  have  this 
quality,  that  they  connect  tho  summit  of  each 
and  every  column  with  the  whole  of  tho  opposite, 
as  well  as  with  tho  adjacent,  side  of  the  cono. 
Each  column  is,  therefore,  held  in  place  by  the 
equivalent  of  a countless  munber  of  chains  end- 
ing  ill  the  summit  of  the  column,  and  pressing 
with  a uniform,  even-spread,  gentle  pressure  on 
tho  skin  of  the  cone,  on  one  side,  and  also  on  tho 
opposite  place.  Tho  weiglit  of  the  cone  on  one 
side  answers  the  columns  on  the  other,  by  a 
series  of  “ iron  chain  cables,”  or  parabolic  cate- 
naries. 

But  further;  each  vertical  section  of  tho 
whole  conic  surface  is  a hyperbola,  approxi- 
mating  closely  to  the  inverted  catenary,  or  cate- 
narian arch.  If,  therefore,  you  knock  away  one, 
two,  or  three  columns,  or  their  foundations,  the 
mutilated  cone  still  stands  upright  on  all  the 
other  columns,  standing  on  a series  of  catenary 
arches,  extendiog  rreross  the  whole  skin  of  the 
dome  to  tho  surviving  columns,  and  supporting 
the  roof  by  catenary  equilibrated  pressure. 

My  conical  roof,  therefore,  contains  within  its 
strength  enough  to  resist  all  tho  strains  which 
can  fall  upon  its  supports  and  connexions,  and 
that  strength  communicated  to  them  through 
the  best  possible  ways.  To  utilise  this  strength 
one  more  condition  is  necessary,  which  I have 
not  yet  pointed  ont, — that  is,  the  perfect  unity 
of  the  superior  structure,  or  roof,  with  the  in- 
ferior  structuro  or  supports.  In  a common 
building  tho  supports,  columns,  arches,  walls, 
find  their  strength  in  broad  and  deep  founda- 
tions, whence  they  carry  stability  up  to  thereof. 
In  my  building  all  the  stability  is  derived  from 
the  roof,  and  is  given  off  into  the  supports  by  a 
connexion  to  which  I must  now  direct  attention. 

The  roof  rests  on  thirty,  or  say  thirty-two, 
columns,  for  there  are  two  small  side  arches  at 
the  main  entrance.  These  thirty  main  columns 
are  neither  square  nor  round.  They  are  10  ft. 
through  one  way,  4 ft.  through  the  other  way, 
and  80  ft.  high.  They  are  of  the  samo  material 
as  the  cone  itself,  combined  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, and  united  in  the  same  way.  They 
are  in  structure,  though  not  in  shape,  part  of  the 
cone. 

Tho  reasons  for  the  position  and  proportions 
of  the  columns  are  the  following : — If  the 
columns  had  been  placed  tlio  broad  way  round 
the  circle,  they  would  have  formed  part  of  the 
wall  inolosure,  aud  would  also  Lave  given  more 
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direct  support  to  the  edge  of  the  cone.  But  in 
this  case  they  do  not  form  an  enter  wall,  they 
are  inclosed  in  the  circnlar  aisle  or  alley,  which 
is  40  ft.  wide,  80  ft.  high,  and  goes  right  round 
the  bnilding,  enlarging  its  diameter  from  360  ft. 
to  4 10  ft.  In  this  position  they  do  not  serve  as 
walls,  and  placed  ciroular-wiso  the  columns 
would  obstruct  the  view  of  the  dome  from  the 
aisles,  and  of  the  aisles  from  the  dome.  This  is 
one  reason  for  their  radial  position.  But  there 
is  a weighty  mechanical  reason  for  this  position, 
which  will  be  recognised  by  studying  the  top  of 
the  column  at  its  junction  with  the  cone.  Here 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  column  carries  the  cone, 
and  also  carries  the  outmost  ring-girder,  and  in 
this  way  extends  its  support  continuously  round 
the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  thus  dispenses  with 
wall  support.  Its  longer  dimension  stretches 
radial-wise  towards  the  cone  axis,  and  spreads 
ont  from  10  ft.  to  a breadth  of  20  ft.,  where  by 
a circular  curve  it  joins  the  cone.  Nob  only 
does  it  join  the  cone  at  20  ft.  within  the  circum- 
ference, but  throughout  this  distance  it  becomes 
incorporated  with  the  ring-girder,  through  which 
it  is  continued  along  the  slope  of  the  cone 
upwards  towards  the  apex.  Besides,  at  the 
same  place  there  is  placed  a second  ring-girder, 
expressly  set  there  to  receive  the  pressure  of 
its  inner  edge,  and  spread  its  pressure  round 
the  cone.  The  columu  thus  becomes  one  with 
the  cone  itself,  one  with  the  system  of  radial 
girders,  one  with  the  system  of  ring-girdera. 
Thns  each  gives  strength  to  all,  and  all  give 
strength  to  each. 

Destruction  of  the  Cone. — It  is  now,  I hope, 
plain  why  the  whole  structure,  which  merely 
rests  its  weight  on  the  ground  derives  no  lateral 
strength,  or  stability,  or  power  of  resistance 
from  its  foundations.  These  are  mere  slabs  of 
concrete  which  rest  on  the  alluvium  of  the 
Danube,  and  prevent  the  weight  of  the  dome 
from  sinking  down  into  it.  The  columns,  spread- 
ing  out  above  by  ribs  and  rings  over  the  surface 
of  the  cone,  may  be  said  to  grow  downwards 
from  spreading  roots  above,  and  merely  to  rest 
on  the  ground,  as  a lame  man’s  crutches,  or  as 
the  legs  of  a table  on  a smooth  floor.  Their 
strength  comes  from  above,  not  from  below. 
They  lend  their  strength  to  save  the  strain  of 
all  above  them,  and  they  get  in  return  the 
strength  and  strain  of  all  above  them  to  main- 
tain  their  position  below.  No  parts  can  fall 
unless  all  else  fall  along  with  it. 

To  conclude  this  exposition  of  the  special 
principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  this 
Vienna  cone,  I must  beg  leave  to  ask  you  to 
take  a parting  look  at  it  from  quite  another 
point  of  view  from  that  in  which  I have  thought 
it  necessary  to  introduce  it  to  your  consideration. 
I may  in  some  points  have  failed  to  make  the 
principles  I have  laid  before  you  convincing  to 
your  reason, — I may,  perhaps,  have  failed  to 
make  you  feel  quite  certain  of  the  inevitable 
strength  and  permanent  stability  of  my  structure 
as  a whole.  I beg  you,  therefore,  to  accompany 
me  to  a new  point  of  view,  and  thence  to  look 
back  on  the  whole  cone  as  a completed  struc- 
tare,  and  from  the  outside  let  us  look  at  it  as 
mechanical  critics,  and  see  if  we  could  invent  a 
plan  how  to  make  the  building  fall.  For  this 
purpose  I shall  “defy”  the  enemies  of  the 
building  to  make  it  fall.  Let  them  imitate  the 
enemies  of  the  Great  Eastern.  They  blew  her 
np,  but  she  held  together!  They  ripped  open 
her  bottom,  but  she  safely  crossed  the  ocean ! 
They  abandoned  her  to  a hurricane,  but  she  rode 
it  down  1 Now,  in  the  same  way  let  us  conceive 
the  enemies  of  the  dome  trying  to  destroy  it. 
A friend  of  mine  and  myself  have  already  per. 
formed  that  war  on  a small  model.  We  got  it 
made  of  metal,  trne  in  all  its  proportions.  Wo 
blew  it  up;  we  squashed  it  down;  we  tore  it 
asunder  j we  buckled  it  in.  At  last,  by  the  use 
of  forces  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  own  weight, 
we  cruelly  defaced,  deformed,  and  distorted  it. 
Nevertheless,  this  deformed,  defaced,  diaboH- 
cally-injured  form  remained  one  complete,  self- 
relying,  self-contained  structure,  and  satisfied 
me  that  it  might  be  cannonaded,  blown  up,  cut 
down,  undermined,  and  would  still  retain 
strength,  stability,  and  endurance. 

Looking,  then,  at  it  from  the  outside,  let  us 
suppose  it  cannonaded  by  a naval  battery  of 
shot  and  shell.  What  would  they  do  ? They 
would  simply  go  through,  exploding  within,  and 
leaving  large  holes  behind  them.  And  these 
holes,  what  harm  would  they  do  ? They  would 
merely  do  this  : make  out  of  the  continuous  cone 
a skeleton  cone.  The  skeleton  cone  would,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  be  a weakened  cone,  but 
but  still  stable  and  self-sustaining. 


We  will  next  allow  the  enemy,  become  savage 
by  failure,  to  scale  the  dome,  and  at  leisure  with 
hatchet,  hammer,  and  chisel,  try  to  cut  it  down. 
Led  on  by  scientific  engineers,  they  will  attack 
the  stronghold  and  try  to  destroy  that  at  its 
weakest  point.  Now,  the  enemy  think  that  the  cone 
takes  all  its  strength  from  the  outer  round  ring. 
They  think  that  is  the  one  hoop  of  the  cask,  and 
that  when  that  is  cat  through  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  edifice  will  fall  asunder  like  the  staves  of 
an  nnhooped  cask.  Let  us,  therefore,  give  them 
full  swing  and  follow  their  work  of  destruction. 
They  mount  the  roof.  They  use  an  army  of 
hammerers.  They  cut  through  the  entire  outer 
ring  between  the  two  entrance  columns,  over 
the  centre  of  the  arch,  and  they  expect  then  to 
see  the  keystone  of  the  arch  fall  out,  and  the 
whole  series  to  tumble  like  the  Barentin  via- 
duct— a similar  succession  of  arches.  There 
one  arch  broken  brought  down  all.  Here,  as  we 
stand  still,  we  see  the  main  arch  cut  through  j 
but  everything  stays  as  it  was ! Why  ? Be- 
cause all  the  other  pai'ts  conspire  jointly  to  keep 
it  where  it  is  — it  is  firmly  held  there  and 
cannot  budge ! 

Let  ns  now  try  another  plan.  Let  ns  cut  off 
these  other  arches  and  columns  from  coming  to 
the  rescue.  Let  the  enemy  go  on  and  sever 
arch  after  arch  all  round  the  outer  ring  until 
the  outer  ring  is  cut  through  into  thirty  separate 
parts!  Of  course  it  is  no  more  a ring — it  no 
more  does  work  as  a hoop.  Why  do  nob  the 
arches  fall  ? Why  are  not  the  columns  upset  ? 
Why  does  not  the  roof  go  squash  down  ? The 
reason  is,  it  cannot  budge.  Eeserve  forces  far 
behind  of  which  the  enemy  has  no  conception  of 
the  existence  or  whereabouts,  come  into  play, 
and  the  wounded  abused  building  holds  its 
ground. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  this  is  the  severest  test 
it  can  be  pub  to,  and  no  more  can  be  done.  It 
can  stand  still  more.  You  have  cut  away  the 
outer  ring,  and  it  stands.  You  may  go  further, 
and  you  cut  in  thirty  pieces  the  second  ring.  The 
building  stands.  You  cut  through  finally  the 
outer  cone  itself  into  thirty  sections,  where  it 
lies  between  the  outer  rings  ; leaving,  if  you 
think,  thirty  clear  wounds  of  30  ft.  long  each, 
right  through  cone,  rings,  and  all.  The  whole 
building  still  stands  fast.  The  enemy,  disap- 
pointed  in  his  aim,  will  not  yet  say  he  is  beaten. 
He  will  say  that  he  lias  only  proved  too  much. 
He  thinks  that  he  has  shown  that  the  severed 
rings  and  the  severed  cones  were  no  use  as  the 
building  stands  without  them  ! He  will  not, 
however,  get  you,  I trust,  to  agree  with  him. 
He  has  only  shown  that  my  reserves  of  strength 
were  too  powerful,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
they  were  there. 

The  secret  of  these  reserves  I now  betray  to 
you— it  was  the  root  at  the  top  of  the  columns, 
and  the  catenary  chains  and  arches  in  the  central 
body  of  the  cone,  which  were  the  secret  reserves 
he  wot  nob  of,  and  they  held  all  in  place  after 
his  destruction  was  done.  These  saved  the  cone, 
and  with  these  it  is  still  in  shape  and  perfect 
balance.  The  cone,  therefore,  will  stand  after 
it  is  pierced  through  all  over ; after  its  outer  and 
inner  rings  are  out  through ; after  the  outer 
chain  of  the  cone  itself  is  severed.  Indeed, 
after  it  is  severed  into  thirty  detached  fragments 
it  will  still  stand.  Only  complete  disintegration 
oan  bring  it  down.  Indeed,  it  would  cost  more 
time  and  labour  to  cub  it  to  pieces  than  to  build 
it  in  place. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  PANTECHNICON, 
BELGRAVIA. 

The  destruction  of  this  very  large  building, 
of  which  ^every  one  has  by  this  time  heard,  is 
complete ; nothing  remains  but  the  walls,  and 
these  are  for  the  most  part  so  weakened  as  to 
require  to  be  taken  down.  The  evil  of  wood 
bond  and  plates,  often  before  alluded  to,  is  again 
made  obvious,  every  bit  of  such  introductions 
being  burnt  out,  of  course  to  the  injury  of  the 
walla. 

The  Times,  quoting  its  issue  of  May,  1831,  says 
the  building  was  at  that  date  divided  into  two 
main  blocks,  communicating  with  each  other, and 
occupying  over  an  acre  and  a quarter  of  ground. 
Since  that  time  much  of  the  adjacent  property 
has  been  absorbed,  and  added  to  the  Pantech, 
nicon,  so  that  the  area  of  occupation  was  not 
much  less,  if  at  all,  than  two  acres.  The  north 
building,  which  was  the  first  finished,  was,  on 
competent  authority,  said  to  be  the  completest 
thing  in  its  way  ever  constructed,  and  neither 
ingenuity  nor  expense  was  spared  to  render  it 
perfect  for,  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
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tended.  By  means  of  peculiarly-formed  and  solid  1 
iron  pillars,  a complete  iron  support  was  produced-  ! 
from  the  ground  through  the  intervening  floors  : 
to  the  roof.  The  whole  of  the  ceilings  were  > 
lathed  with  iron  rods,  and  covered  with  a com-  . 
position  which,  as  was  then  hoped,  would  resist  . 
the  fiercest  fire,  and  would  not  crack  or  fall 
down  if  water  was  thrown  upon  it  while  hot.  . 
The  boarded  floors  were  covered  with  iron  plates-  i 
laid  upon  patent  felt  to  preserve  the  under  side  ) 
of  the  iron  from  rust,  and  to  deaden  the  sound.  . 
The  rooms  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
brick  walls  and  wrought-iron  doors,  and  the-  i 
stairs  were  all  of  stone.  All  the  chimney  flues  i 
were  lined  with  cast  iron,  and  there  was  not  a . 
piece  of  wood  exposed  in  any  part  of  the  build-  . 
ing  itself.  Some  hundreds  of  tons  of  iron  were  ; 
used  in  the  erection  of  that  portion  of  the  pre. 
raises.  The  south  building  was  afterwards  ; 
similarly  and  as  substantially  constructed. 

Where  is  the  iron  now  ? Strewing  the  ground  : 
in  bent  and  broken  pieces;  the  iron  shutters,  , 
where  they  remain,  twisted  up  like  a sheet  of  ! 
brown  paper  : nob  a floor  saved. 

We  have  so  often  after  great  fires  sought  “ to-  i 
improve  the  occasion,”  that  nearly  all  that  can  i 
be  said  on  such  a subject  may  be  found  in  onr  • 
volumes.  And  quite  recently  we  have  printed  1 
useful  observations  of  others  on  the  subjects-  . 
Still  we  shall  have  to  come  back  to  it  before  long. 

The  amount  of  loss  at  the  Pantechnicon  has  i 
not  yet  been  correctly  estimated,  but  will  be  ■ 
found  enormous  ; part  of  it  being  property  of  that 
character,  namely,  works  of  art  by  old  masters,  , 
for  which  no  amount  of  money  can  compensate.  . 
Year  by  year  the  priceless  treasures  of  past  time  : 
are  swallowed  up,  to  the  loss  of  the  world. 

Directly  the  new  Parliament  meets  it  is  to  be-  ? 
hoped  that  some  member  will  move  for  a precise  ! 
return  of  the  measures  adopted  in  all  our  public  r 
buildings  and  galleries  for  the  prevention  of  f 
damage  by  fire,  with  a view  to  the  adoption  of  : 
the  most  complete  arrangements  possible  in  that  ; 
direction. 

Sir, — This  is  another  instance  of  the  danger  i 
of  storing  valuable  goods  in  large  quantities  in  : 
one  building ; had  it  been  erected  in  separata  c 
blocks  a portion  only  wonld  have  been  destroyed- !, 

In  the  rebuilding  I would  recommend  that  it  ! 
be  divided,  having  au  open  passage-way  between  i 
each  division  of  about  5 ft.,  and  not  any  openings 
in  flank  walls. 

In  the  largo  fire  in  Tooley-street  a few  years  ; 
since,  the  warehouses  were  only  divided  by  • 
party-walls  and  iron-doors,  hence  the  great  / 
extent  of  that  fire  and  immense  destruction  of  ; 
property. 

At  this  time  there  are  dozens  of  warehouses  • 
by  the  river-side  filled  with  inflammable  goods  r 
and  only  separated  by  party.walls,  and  fireproof-  . 
floors,  as  they  are  called;  these,  in  large  fires,  , 
get  red  hot,  and  the  fire  extends  to  the  building  ;! 
adjoining  till  there  are  no  more  goods  to  burn, 
and  the  enormous  body  of  fire  carries  all  before. 
it.  J.  D.  I 

I 

THE  ARCHITECT  OP  THE  IRISH  ' 
PARLIAMENT  HOUSE. 

Sir, — About  two  years  since  one  of  your  cor-  • 
respondents  inquired  of  you  for  information  as  li 
to  “ Sir  Edward  Pearce,”  and  I wrote  to  you  ; 
that  he  was  a brother  of  General  Sir  Thomas  . 
Pearce,  who  was  governor  (mayor)  of  Limerick,  , 
and  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland  ; and,  further,  , 
that  be  was  architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia-  • 
menfc.  I spoke  only  as  according  to  the  tra-  • 
ditions  of  the  family ; you  were  wise  enough  to  i 
describe  him  as  one  of  the  architects,  &c. 

Recently,  I have  come  across  a book,  entitled 
“Limerick:  its  History  and  Antiquities.  By  ■ 
Maurice  Lenihan.”  In  this  work  the  author 
relates  that  Governor  Pearce,  according  to  an.  . 
Act  of  Parliament  then  recently  passed,  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  hanged  the  “first ’’priest  . 
who  was  found  guilty  of  the  “ crime  ” of  marry-  . 
iug  a Protestant  Man  to  a Roman  CathoUo 
woman. 

At  the  foot  o^the  page  is  a note  by  the  author, 
as  follows : — 

“TEiawfts  a stain  on  the  reputation  of  General  Pearce,  , 
who  was  the  brother  of  the  distinguished  Sir  Edward 
Loret  Pearce,  the  architect  of  the  magnificent  Irish  Parlia-  . 
moot  House.  Sir  E.  L.  Pearce  was  at  this  time  engineer  and  i 
surveyor-general  of  the  king’s  works.  Ho  (Stained  a . 
sum  of  1,000^.  from  the  Commons,  and  an  address  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  Ireland,  ‘ for  his  skill,  true  ability, 
and  good  workmanship,  in  building  the  Parliament  House  i 
in  College-green,'  an  edifice  which  was  then,  and  which  . 
continues  to  be,  the  admiration  of  Europe.  He  had  been  i 
a captain  in  Nevill's  regiment  of  Dragoons,  and  sat  in  the 
Parhament  of  Ireland  for  the  borough  of  Rataotb.” 

J.  P. 
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..  Entrance-porch. 

Vestibule. 

. Hall. 

K Principal  staircase, 
i.  Garden  entrance. 

'.  Boudoir. 

. Drawing-room. 

..  Library. 

Dining-room. 

, Own  room. 

. Safe. 

. Servants'  stairs  from  base- 
ment  (to  open  front  door). 


M.  Lavatory,  &c. 

N.  Corridor. 

O.  Gun-room. 

P.  Groined  cloisters. 

Q.  Old  conservatory  (re-arranged). 
It.  Billiard-room. 

S.  Lavatory,  &c. 

T.  Butler’s  pantry. 

U.  Glass. 

V.  Hats,  &c. 

"VV.  Servants’  stairs. 

X.  Housekeeper’s  room. 


REFERENCES. 


0.  Servants’  entrance. 

1.  Kitchen. 

c.  ScuUery. 

d.  Passage. 

e.  Larders. 

f.  Servants’  haU. 

i;.  Men-servants'  stairs. 


h.  Entrance. 

i.  Knives  and  boots. 

j.  Men’s  W.O. 

k.  Brewhouse  and  washhouse. 

l.  Steps  to  vaults. 
n».  Courtyard. 

«.  Entrance  courtyard. 

0.  Steps  to  high  ground. 

p.  Ba^  road. 

q.  Croquet-ground. 

r.  Terrace  and  flower-garden. 

«.  Principal  entrance  (roadway 


NUTFIELD  PEIOEY,  NUTFIELD,  SUREEY. around  Plan. 


NUTFIELD  PRIORY,  NUTFIELD, 
SURREY. 

In  a recent  Number,*  we  gave  a view  of  this 
mansion,  which  has  been  erected  for  Mr.  Joshna 
Fielden,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  (Jibson, 
architect.  We  now  give  a plan  of  the  ground 
floor,  as  then  promised,  with  such  references  as 
will  sufEciontly  explain  the  appropriation  of  the 
various  rooms. 


NOTES  FROM  DUBLIN. 

The  planting  of  the  trees  (the  platamis  or 
plane  tree)  in  Sackville-street,  the  widest  and 
finest  of  the  Dublin  thoroughfares,  is  nearly  com- 
plete.  It  is  thought  that  when  they  are  in 
proper  trim  and  foliage  they  will  add  much  to 
the  appearance  of  the  street,  by  giving  it  the 
features  of  the  Parisian  boulevard.  The  speci- 
mens selected  do  not  seem  to  be  of  thebest,  as  not 
a few  of  them  are  far  from  being  clean-stemmed. 
They  are  put  down  close  upon  the  gas  mains,  and 
stand  about  10  ft.  high  and  15  in.  from  the  flag- 
way. An  iron  guard  protects  them.  Rich  fibry 
loam  for  the  roots  to  ramify  in,  was  supplied  from 
the  Pheenix  Park,  for  which  the  committee  were 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hornsby,  of  the 
Board  of  Works. 

The  corporation  are  busily  agitating  for  the 
removal  of  Nelson’s  Pillar,  situated  half-way  in 
the  centre  of  Sackville-street,  near  to  the  General 
Post-office.  This  triumphal  column  was  erected 
m 1808,  three  years  after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  was  from  the  design  of  William  Wilkins, 
architect,  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  The 
original  cost  of  the  erection  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  6,8561.  William  Kirk  was  the  sculptor 
of  the  statue  of  the  Admiral  that  surmounts  the 
column.  Some  are  for  removing  the  pillar  to 
Sc.  Stephen’s-green,  the  largest  square  in  the 


* Seepp.  50,  63,  anle. 


j city,  and  others  think  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
j Pheenix  Park.  A third  party  advocates  a new 
site  at  the  head  of  Sackville-street,  near  to  the 
Rotunda.  A subscription  for  the  removal  is 
proposed,  which  it  is  computed  could  be  accom- 
plished for  about  1,500J.  Like  the  Northumber- 
land House  proposal,  some  over-sanguine  indi- 
viduals  are  suggesting  the  American  screw-jack 
and  rolling  principle,  forgetting  that  the  total 
height  of  column  and  statue  is  134  ft.  3 in.  The  : 
column  certainly  obstructs  the  view  of  the  entire 
street,  and  dwarfs  the  proportions  of  the  Post- 
office,  the  work  of  Francis  Johnston.  The  cer- 
tainty of  its  removal  is,  after  all,  a very  doubtful 
question  in  the  present  generation. 

New  Epidemic  Wards  at  the  Meath  Hospital 
have  been  completed  at  a cost  of  8001.,  and 
alterations  and  additions  are  in  progress  for 
converting  the  flax-mills,  situated  at  Chapelizod, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Darger  & Co.,  into  a 
distillery.  Extensive  alterations  to  the  collector, 
general’s  office,  Fleet-street,  are  also  taking 
place.  These  with  some  other  minor  public 
and  domestic  works  proceeding,  are  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
E.  H.  Carson,  architect. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  corporation,  a 
matter  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Nor- 
wood, that  it  be  referred  to  a committee  of 
the  whole  house  to  prepare  a memorial  to  be 
presented  to  her  Majesty’s  Government  prayin^ 
the  application  of  a portion  of  the  Surplus  Church 
Fund  to  the  effectuation  of  the  rebuilding  of 
Carlisle  Bridge,  Dablin,  the  formation  of  the  new 
street  from  Cork-hill  to  Christchurch-place,  and 
such  other  public  works  and  improvements  as 
have  already  had  the  sanction  of  the  council,  or 
may  in  their  judgment  be  necessary  for  the  adorn- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  metropolis,  and 
also  to  the  drainage  of  such  districts  in  Ireland 
as  may  require  the  same,  the  purchase  and  re- 
clamation of  waste  lands,  and  such  other  pur- 
poses as  maybe  useful.  The  motion  was  carried, 


but  the  citizens  will  have  to  wait  long  before 
they  see  the  realisation  of  the  projects,  if  they 
do  not  themselves  move. 

En  passantf  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  being  con. 
gratulated  on  his  election  as  M.P.  of  the  city, 
administered  a quiet  but  pertinent  rebuke  to 
some  members  of  the  town  council,  whom  the 
cap  fitted.  He  hoped  that,  during  his  year  of 
office  in  the  civic  chair,  no  one  would  know 
his  politics  as  far  as  his  duty  lay  in  the  cor- 
poration. The  municipal  body,  he  considered, 
^vas  not  the  place  for  the  discussion  of  politics, 
and  that  snob  matters  ought  to  be  left  in  the 
background  by  members.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
the  corporators  will  take  the  advice,  and  devote 
their  energies  to  the  sanitary  wants,  and  other 
urgent  improvements  the  city  stands  so  badly  in 
need  of. . 

At  an  inquest  held  upon  the  bodies  of  two 
children,  the  father  of  whom  was  an  Engbshman, 
it  appeared  that  the  premises  held  were  lately 
occupied  as  offices  by  the  Registrar  General,  and! 
by  the  father  of  the  children,  and  that  for  some 
time  a wholesale  corset  manufactory  had  been 
carried  on  by  him.  The  manufactory  had 
been  discontinued,  but  the  father  with  his  wife 
and  three  children  continued  to  reside  on  the 
premises.  The  ground-floor  of  the  building 
consisted  of  a series  of  fire-proof  rooms,  fitted 
up  for  keeping  records.  The  landlord  availed 
himself  of  these  rooms  and  stands  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  mushrooms,  and  beds  of 
stable-manure  were  placed  on  the  floor,  and  on 
the  stands  in  tiers,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the 
emanation  from  these  beds  penetrated  the  floor- 
ing into  the  rooms  above  and  so  vitiated  the 
atmosphere  as  to  accelerate  the  children’s 
deaths. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  held  this  week,  among  the  papers 
read  was  one  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Brash,  architect,  “ On 
an  Ogham  Inscription  from  Mount  Mnsic,  County 
Cork”;  and  another  on  the  same  inscription,  by 
a 
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Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  Vice-President  and 
Depoty  Keeper  o£  tlie  Records. 

The  city  is  still  in  a very  unsanitary  state,  and 
scavengers  are  few  and  far  between. 


GREEK  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ROME. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  and  American 
ArchaDological  Society  of  Rome  on  January  23rd, 
Mr.  PuUan  chose  Greek  Art  as  the  subject  for 
his  lecture,  because  it  had  some  claim  upon  those 
who  are  studying  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  since 
it  was  the  source  whence  Roman  Art  was  derived. 
The  literature,  painting,  and  sculpture,  and 
more  especially  the  architecture  of  Rome  were 
derived  directly  from  Greece,  and  the  finest 
buildings  of  the  eternal  city  were  designed  by 
Greek  architects,  and  executed  by  Greek  work- 
men, as  for  instance  the  Forum  of  Trajan  by 
ApoUodorus.  The  Romans  were  not  a people 
possessed  of  inventive  genius,  but  they  under- 
stood the  art  of  borrowing,  and  bad  the  power 
of  adapting  in  a high  degree.  They  borrowed 
the  arch  from  the  Etruscans,  and  the  orders 
from  the  Greeks;  and  by  combination  of  the 
arcuate  and  traheatc  principles  they  formed  a 
style  of  their  own,  of  which  there  is  a perfect 
example  in  the  Colosseum.  The  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  was  colonised  by  Greeks,  who 
invented  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  and  who 
carried  their  architecture  to  such  perfection  that 
the  edifices  erected  by  them  were  ranked 
amongst  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world. 
These  were  the  tomb  of  Mausoleus,  king  of 
Caria,  and  the  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus.  It , 
was  Mr.  Pnllan’s  lot  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  to  take  part  in  the  disinter- 
ment of  the  remains  of  the  former,  and 
subsequently  to  take  charge  of  three  other 
expeditions  of  considerable  importance,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  temple 
of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  in  1861 ; of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Sminteros,  in  1865 ; and  of  that  of 
Minerva  Polias  at  Priene,  in  1869.  As 
in  these  explorations  he  had  to  take  notes  of 
every  fragment  found,  he  had  the  handling  of 
the  constructional  stones  of  the  principal  Greek 
temples;  therefore  he  was  better  acquainted 
with  Greek  than  with  Roman  art.  Hence  he 
had  chosen  it  in  preference,  and  in  describing 
the  various  buildings  which  had  come  under  his 
observation,  he  would  give  some  account  of  his 
visit  to  several  of  them,  and  the  system  adopted 
in  the  excavations;  and  he  trusted  that  those 
details  would  tend  to  enliven  what  would  other- 
wise  be  a dry  dissertation  upon  a somewhat  dry 
subject.  The  lecturer  then  briefly  described  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
site  of  the  mausoleum  in  1857.  He  read  Pliny’s 
description  of  the  building,  and,  aided  by  a 
drawing,  explained  the  manner  by  which  he 
arrived  at  the  restoration,  which  coincides 
exactly  with  Pliny’s  description.  He  then 
referred  to  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  expe- 
dition to  the  city  of  Cnidus,  and  described  the 
Lion  Tomb,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the 
prototy]5e  of  the  mausoleum.  He  mentioned  the 
manner  in  which  the  pyramid  had  been  sup- 
ported by  a domical  vault  or  tholus,  constructed 
on  the  horizontal  principle.  He  said  that  on 
examining  the  lower  chamber  of  the  so-called 
prison  of  St.  Peter,  he  found  that  it  had  been 
originally  a tholus  of  similar  character,  with  the 
upper  courses  removed  in  Imperial  time  ; and  as 
a wall  of  the  kings  was  built  partly  upou  it,  he 
concluded  that  it  had  originally  been  a tomb 
erected  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  was  the  earliest  piece  of  con- 
struction  in  Rome.  Mr.  PuUan  then  proceeded 
to  give  an  account  of  his  excavations  on  the  sites 
of  the  three  temples  before  mentioned,  particu- 
larly alluding  to  the  last,  that  of  Minerva  of 
Priene,  where,  though  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
contend  with,  such  as  the  interruption  arising 
from  fever  and  storms,  were  greater  than  in  the 
former  caseSjthe  results  were  the  more  satisfactory. 
A Greek templeof  agood  period,  thatof  Alexander 
the  Great,  bad  been  laid  bare  (of  this  a photo- 
graph was  handed  round) , and  several  inscriptions 
and  pieces  of  sculpture  were  recovered,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  These  expedi- 
tions were  sent  out  by  the  Dilettanti  Society, 
which  was  founded  in  1736,  partly  with  the 
object  of  promoting  the  study  of  Greek  art.  In 
conclusion,  the  lecturer  advocated  the  study  of 
Greek  architecture  as  the  ground  after  which 
the  architecture  of  the  future  could  be  based. 

The  Ruins  at  Ep/testts. — The  Reverend  Canon 
Ridgvvay  being  appealed  to  by  Mr.  PuUan  as  one 
who  had  visited  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  said  that 


he  unfortunately  had  been  there  before  Mr.  Wood  I 
had  discovered  the  true  site  of  the  Templeof 
Diana  ; he  had  watched,  however,  the  progress 
of  the  excavations,  and  had  kept  himself  eyi 
Topport  with  what  Mr.  Wood  had  done,  so  far  as 
could  be  gathered  from  printed  communications. 
That  building  was  of  very  great  interest,  both 
on  account  of  its  having  been  the  culmination  of 
Greek  art,  and  the  aand  of  Greek  idolatry.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a most  profltablo  subject  of 
discussion,  “ To  what  extent  Greek  Art  and 
Mythology  had  influence  in  the  Art  and  Mytho- 
logy  of  Rome.”  It  must  have  struck  others 
who  had  visited  those  two  countries  that  the 
ruins  of  temples  seen  at  the  present  day  in  this 
city  were  built  after  Greek  models,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  Romans  had 
subjugated  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  they  became 
enraptured  with  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
architecture  and  sculpture,  with  which  they  saw 
those  cities  adorned,  and  at  once  they  set  them- 
selves at  wort  to  remodel  their  capital.  Art,  taste, 
and  religion  became,  in  consequence,  speedily  ele- 
vated in  tone.  The  rude  massive  temples  of  the 
republic  were  levelled  to  those  foundations,  whose 
recent  discovery  has  been  due  to  the  indefatigable 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Parker ; their  places  occu- 
pied by  more  elegant  structures  copied  especially 
from  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a new 
ritual  of  worship  to  gods,  hitherto  strangers  to 
Western  Europe,  accompanied  a new  era  of 
architecture.  Ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Rome, 
of  Imperial  times,  can  hence  be  as  certainly  dis- 
tinguished from  secular  as  those  of  our  own  day. 
It  vraa  from  this  consideration  that  he  was  in- 
clined towards  Mr.  Parker’s  opinion  that  the 
so-called  temples  of  Venus  and  Rome  had  been 
misnamed,  the  existing  ruins  exhibiting  less  of 
the  features  of  temples  than  of  baths  or  market- 
halls  ; in  fact,  they  scorned  more  Byzantine  than 
Greek.  The  chief  characteristic  of  a religious 
edifice  amongst  the  latter  was  the  colonnade. 
The  Ionic  column  perfected,  if  not  originated  in 
the  Asiatic  colonies,  was  said  to  have  owed  its 
first  conception  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
female  figure : the  double  roll  on  each  side  of  the 
capital  representing  the  plaits  of  hair  on  the 
head,  and  its  gradual  spread  to  the  base,  the 
flow  of  the  garment  that  draped  the  human 
figure,  the  folds  of  which  were  subsequently 
portrayed  by  the  fluting  of  the  columns. 
Ho  has  been  struck  with  a statue  in  the 
capitol,  a copy  of  the  Ephesian  idol  (so  utterly 
unlike  the  Latin  Diana)  showing  that  both  the 
form  and  culture  of  tho  Asiatic  goddess  had 
been  imported  into  Rome.  It  was  a very 
beautiful  specimen  in  which  the  progress  of  art 
from  one  epoch  to  another  was  very  visible; 
for  the  statue  of  Diana  had  advanced  from  the 
shapeless  trunk,  that  was  said  to  have  ” come 
down  from  Jupiter,”  into  a most  artistic  figure. 
Its  head  was  supporting  a castellated  entabla- 
ture and  the  trunk  was  almost  blossoming  into 
an  ornamented  pillar,  while  the  folds  of  the 
drapery  were  collected  round  the  ankles  (as  if 
by  an  incipient  string-course),  and  these  fell  in  a 
bell.shaped  roll,  covering  the  feet,  precisely  like 
the  torus  above  the  square  plinth  of  an  Ionic 
column,  revealing  only  the  toes,  which  seem 
described  as  resembling  the  alternate  keys  of  n 
piano.  Not  only  had  Greek  architecture  revolu- 
tionised Roman  taste,  but  also,  he  felt  convinced, 
the  fanatic  devotion  of  Asiatic  archmologists 
would  know  how  it  was  esteemed  the  highest 
honour  amongst  those  Ionic  colonists  to  dedicate 
and  endow  temples ; how  kings  vied  one  with 
another,  in  such  gifts  and  endowments;  how 
whole  cities  sought  for  the  privilege  of  being 
styled  “Guardians”  (Neokoroi  or  humble 
door  - keepers)  of  this  or  that  deity ; how 
when  the  Roman  power  became  supreme 
in  the  Archipelago,  and  the  centre  of  the 
government  was  drifting  towards  Asia,  its 
emperors  easily  coveted  the  distinction  of  pre- 
siding at  the  annual  festivals  which  prevailed 
during  the  month  of  May,  called  “ Artemision,” 
from  Artemis,  the  Diana  of  Ephesus.  This 
president  (officially  styled  Jupiter)  was  invested 
with  Divine  honours  and  attributes,  was  required 
to  live  for  the  season  in  complete  seclusion  in 
the  temple,  and  to  simulate  immortality.  It  is 
recorded  that  one  Roman  emperor,  having  been 
thus  treated  with  godlike  reverence  for  a month, 
declined  to  return  to  mortality,  abdicated  the 
throne,  and  ended  his  life  as  a recluse.  Thus 
flattered  by  their  Asiatic  subjects,  they  multi- 
plied  temples  in  their  city,  and  we  find  on  the 
Neokor  medals  (struck  to  commemorate  these 
annual  festivals)  the  head  of  the  reigning 
emperor  on  the  one  side,  the  shrine  of  the  deity 
on  the  other,  while  after  the  time  of  Augustus 


the  old  title  of  “ Pater  Patrim  ” gave  place  to  I 
“ Divus.”  This  fanaticism  spread  to  the  citizens 
of  Rome  itself.  An  apotheosis,  and  subsequent 
temples  dedicated  to  emperors,  followed  in  due  i 
course,  and  one  relic  has  survived  unaltered  to-  i 
our  own  times,  the  present  pope  historically  I 
owing  the  title  “ Pontifex  Maximus  ” less  through  j 
being  the  ecclesiastical  successor  of  St.  Peter  | 
than  to  his  being  the  political  descendant  of  the  | 
Cmsars.  I 


THE  PATHS  BY  BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  an 
increasing  traffic  through  the  park  from  Backing, 
ing  Gate  across  the  front  oF  Buckingham  Palace 
to  St.  James’s  Palace,  and  also  by  way  of  the  , 
footpath  leading  to  the  steps  opposite  Devonshire  j 
House,  Piccadilly.  This  open  space  by  Bucking-  j 
ham  Palace  is  as  disagreeable  as  could  possibly  [ 
be  for  foot  passengers,  always  either  mud  or  | 
dust : it  is  worn  into  ridges  and  furrows  and  i 
hollow  places, — in  wet  weather  the  surface  is  / 
probably  the  dirtiest  in  London ; in  dry,  windy  | 
weather  it  is  all  dust  and  gi'it, — when  watered  Ij 
in  summer  it  is  mud  again.  It  has  lately  had  a ,j 
small  sprinkling  of  broken  granite,  which  soon  i| 
becomes  worn  down  and  dispersed.  The  foot-  I 
path  to  Piccadilly  is  used  more  than  any  other  • 
in  the  park,  yet  it  is  the  very  worst  for  mud,  &c.,  ,! 
and,  though  used  necessarily  long  after  dark, 
there  are  no  gaslights,  and  too  frequently  there  ■ 
are  disagreeable  people  loitering  about.  The  j 
lights  are  in  those  paths  where  few  persons  ever  • 
walk.  If  our  new  Government  will  make  this  ; 
thoroughfare  safe  and  agreeable,  they  will  confer 
a public  benefit,  and  remove  what  is  now  dis-  • 
creditable  in  front  of  a palace,  which  should  set  t 
an  example  to  owners  of  property  in  London. 
Private  persons  ai’e  expected  to  keep  their  t 
frontage  clean,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  \ 
the  guardians  of  royal  palaces  to  do  their  share  : 
of  a public  duty.  H.  C.  j 


FIREFROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

COMBINATION  OT  MATERIALS. 

— General  Pasley,  in  his  observations  on 
limes,  water  cements,  ic.,  clause  134,  records  : 
an  experiment  on  a segmental  half-brick  arch, 
with  span  of  15  ft.  4 in.  and  rise  of  9 in.,  being  ; 
built  between  the  walls  of  a casemate.  | 

The  dz'-in.  arch  \vaa  loaded  with  fourteen  !| 
courses  of  bricks  loosely  laid  and  dry,  estimated  - 
to  weigh  8,960 lb.,  before  it  gave  way;  the  con-  • 
taining  walls  gave  the  abutment. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Owen,  in  the  Builder,  p.  48,  suggests  f 
division  of  floor-space  into  areas  of  about  15  ft.  , 
or  20  ft.  square,  carrying  the  bearing.points  s 
with  cushions  of  brick  standards,  formed  either  : 
with  an  iron  skin  grouted  with  concrete,  iron  of  I 
a cross  section  filled  in  with  brickwork,  or  brick  ;■ 
supports  chamfered,  the  ceilings  supported  by 
an  iron  beam  of  rolled  iron  ; — ceiling  formed  on  ^ 
the  centre  with  tiles  laid  to  the  curve  of  the  f 
arch ; the  space  between  them  and  the  tiles  ; 
forming  the  surface  of  the  floor  it  is  proposed 
to  fill  in  with  concrete. 

I venture  to  suggest  the  policy  of  forming  the  ( 
beam  which  carries  the  floor  with  brick  arch  at  i 
least  9 in.  deep  at  the  crown,  kept  from  spread-  • 
ing  by  1-in.  iron  rods  of  Lowmoor  iron,  if  con- 
siderod  necessary,  which  rods  should  be  kept  at  i 
least  6 in.  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  brick- 
work. Being  thus  cased  by  brick,  which  is  a bad  ; 
conductor  of  heat,  and  not  easily  damaged  by  i 
fire,  it  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  fireproof. : 
If  the  appearance  of  the  brick  is  objected  to,  it  i 
might  be  rendered  with  plaster  of  Paris,  which  ! 
is  found  to  resist  the  action  of  flame. 

The  intermediate  beams,  like  those  in  an  old  ; 
wooden  floor,  might  be  made  of  greater  depth  : 
than  the  average  thickness  of  the  ceiling. 

Portland  cement,  swelling  rather  than  shrink- 
ing in  setting,  would  tighten  the  retaining  rods. : 

Probably  working  on  this  plan,  the  span  of  the  < 
arch  might  be  largely  extended  with  safety. 

I suggested  to  the  Society  for  the  Organisa- 
tion of  Charity  the  erection  of  a few  blocks  of' 
buildings  for  the  lower  strata  of  the  wage  classes, ! 
built  on  the  same  principle,  i.e.,  the  ceiling  and  t 
floor  of  the  ground-floor  room  in  one  concrete  ( 
and  brick  slab,  the  upper  ceiling  and  roof  in  i 
another.  I thought  the  demand  for  cheap  i 
houses  for  labourers  might  thus  be  met. 

If  the  retaining  plate,  through  and  against  i 
which  the  retaining  ties  tighten,  have  against  i 
them  an  .inlet  for  external  air,  they  cannot  heat, ; 
as  the  draught  will  prevent  it. 

' Joseph  Chretien. 
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TOWER  OP  THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH 
IN  BREDA,  HOLLAND. 

The  Protestant  Church,  formerly  the  cathe- 
dral,  at  Breda,  in  Holland,  is  a most  noble 
building  of  the  latest  Decorated,  with  a con- 
siderable  admixture  of  the  Flamboyant  or  Third 
Pointed  style,  and  some  fine  additions  of  the 
earlier  Renaissance  period.  The  choir  of  this 
church  was  consecrated  in  1410,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  magnificent  tower  and  lantern 
are  of  a later  date  than  this.  Of  course  an 
Englishman  looking  at  them  for  the  first  time 
would  be  inclined  to  give  a much  earlier  date, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Nether- 
lands were  far  behind  us  in  the  development  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  retained  it  in  great 
purity  far  longer  than  we  did ; indeed,  many 
Gothic  churches  in  Holland,  and  especially  in 
Belgium,  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  works 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  were  in  reality  only 
erected  a few  years  before  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
probable  that  the  tower  of  the  church  at  Breda 
was  not  commenced  before  the  year  1450  or 


1460,  and  the  graceful  lantern  is  twenty  or 
thirty  years  later  in  date.  This  tower  is  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  Holland.  Originally,  there 
were  two  other  lanterns  superimposed  above  the 
lofty  lantern  shown  in  our  drawing,  but  these 
were  injured  by  a storm  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  replaced  by  a bulbous 
spire  covered  with  lead  and  copper,  which, 
although  sbghtly  out  of  place  on  a Gothic  tower, 
is  very  pleasing  in  outline  and  has  a good  effect. 
The  church  to  which  this  tower  is  attached  con. 
sists  of  a nave  'and  aisles,  very  deep  transepts, 
and  a long  choir  and  aisles,  terminating  in  an 
apse.  Originally,  the  aisles  did  not  surround  the 
apse,  but  at  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  arches  were  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  apse 
and  a regular  *'  chevet  ” with  radiating  chapels 
constructed. 

There  are  many  fine  brasses,  and  a splendid 
: late  Gothic  monument  to  the  Nassau  family, 
which  has  been  most  carefully  restored  by 
Mr.  Cuypera. 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  the  disgraceful 
way  in  which  this  church  is  kept,  and  of  its  present 
neglected  condition. 


NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND,  MIDDLESBROUGH. 

. OuR  view  represents  the  premises  recently 
finished  (upon  the  former  site)  for  the  above 
important  branch  of  the  National  Provincial 
Bank  of  England,  having  the  principal  entrance 
front  to  Cleveland-street,  while  the  flank  eleva- 
tions  are  towards  Gosford  and  Garbut  streets 
respectively. 

The  exterior  is  faced  with  Stainton  stone  on 
the  three  fronts,  enclosed  with  stone  piers  and 
an  iron  palisade.  The  pediment  over  the  en- 
trance doorway  is  filled  with  sculpture, — a 
female  figure  holding  a shield,  representing 
I Middlesbrough,  with  the  badges  of  the  town, 
and  motto,  “ Erimus,”  thereon.  On  either  side 
respectively  are  figures  of  a miner,  with  pick 
and  Davy  lamp,  and  an  iron-worker,  with 
hammer,  and  wheels,  these  being  indicative  of 
the  vast  mineral  wealth  and  employment  in  the 
district.  The  banking-room  is  about  6Gft.  long,  and 
30  ft.  wide,  affording  an  ultimate  accommodation 
for  more  than  forty  clerks,  and  is  approached 
from  the  entrance-lobby  by  glazed  double  swing 
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doors.  The  manager  is  so  situated  as  to  be  able 
to  see  over  the  entire  room.  There  are  also  a 
waiting-room,  tpanager’s,  and  consulting  room 
adjoining. 

The  principal  strong-room  and  treasury  are 
near  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  adjoining  to 
the  strong-room  for  books  in  use  j while  under- 
neath  are  spacious  book  and  plate  rooms,  which 
are  fitted  up  in  a most  secure  manner  with  metal 
shelving  and  fireproof  materials.  The  treasury 
has  an  iron  room  inside  its  firei^roof  vault,  and 
is  fitted  up  with  every  requisite  against  fire  and 
burglars.  Above  these  arc  the  resident’s  apart- 
ments, whilst  over  and  under  the  manager’s 
room  are  those  of  the  messenger. 

The  banking-room  is  lighted  by  eleven  large 
window.?,  glazed  with  embossed  plate-glass,  in 
single  squares,  to  the  transome,  the  lunettes 
above  opening  for  summer  ventilation.  These 
windows  are  protected  externally  by  ornamental 
wrought-iron  grilles. 

The  artificial  lighting  is  by  three  sun-burners, 
surrounded  by  ornamental  pierced  zinc  pendants, 
which  effect  the  extraction  of  the  \'itiated  air. 
The  warming  is  by  hot  water  from  the  basement 
story,  from  which  the  fresh  air  is  emitted 
through  specially  provided  channels.  The  fit- 
tings are  of  Honduras  and  Spanish  mahogany, 
and  the  public  spaceis  paved  with  ornamental  tiles. 

Below  the  banking-room,  besides  the  accom- 
modatiou  already  mentioned,  are  the  clerks’ 
luncheon-room,  lavatories,  and  so  on. 

The  building  was  contracted  for  by  Messrs. 
Potter  & Wilson  ; the  sculpture  in  the  pediment 
by  Messrs.  Mabey ; and  the  fittings  were  done 
by  Messrs.  Punch,  Brothers. 

The  whole  of  the  works  were  executed  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Gibson,  of  Westminster.  Mr.  Glover  acted  as 
clerk  of  the  works. 


SOME  OP  THE  SANITARY  ASPECTS  OF 
HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION.* 

The  architect  is  an  artist,  in  that  he  has 
to  beautify  the  structures  which  he  erects ; he 
is  an  engineer,  in  that  be  has  to  consider  the 
strength  and  qualities  of  the  materials  to  be 
used,  and  to  apply  those  materials  according  to 
definite  rules;  he  is  a sanitarian,  in  that,  in  the 
construction  of  domestic  buildings,  he  has  to 
consider  the  conditions  afiecting  health, — and 
the  conditions  affecting  health  are  as  much 
the  subject  of  accurate  rules  as  those  which 
regulate  the  strength  or  beauty  of  a structure. 

My  remarks  on  this  occasion  will  bo  limited  to 
that  portion  of  the  architect’s  functions  which 
relate  to  what  may  be  termed  healthy  construction. 
Most  of  the  facts  and  conditions  are  well  known 
to  the  members  of  this  Institute,  but  it  seems 
advisable  at  the  present  time,  when  Parliament 
is  dii'ecting  its  attention  to  sanitary  measures,  of 
which  the  construction  of  healthy  dwellings 
forms  an  important  branch,  to  lay  the  subject 
before  your  Institute  in  a connected  form,  with 
the  object  of  showing  the  considerations  which 
regulate  the  construction  of  human  dwellings  in 
reference  to  the  health  of  the  occupants,  rather 
than  to  their  architectural  features.  Moreover, 
a large  number  of  houses  are  built  by  specula, 
tive  builders  without  reference  to  architects, 
and,  in  these,  considerations  of  health  are  little 
thought  of. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  secure  the  health 
of  the  inmates  of  a building  should  be  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  architect  [in  the  formation  of 
his  original  design,  as  much  as  the  strength  and 
qualities  of  the  materials  with  which  he  has  to 
build ; and  upon  these  conditions  should  he 
engrafted  those  of  comfort,  convenience,  and 
beauty.  Palladio  somewhere  says  that  archi- 
tecture, being  grounded  upon  rules  taken  from 
the  imitation  of  nature,  admits  of  nothing  that 
is  contrary  or  foreign  to  that  order  which  nature 
has  prescribed  to  all  things.  This  remark  is 
I)eculiarly  applicable  to  healthy  house  construc- 
lion  ; for  nature  prescribes  that  stagnation 
breeds  putrefaction,  and  that  health  depends  on 
the  absence  of  stagnation;  in  other  words,  air 
must  be  kept  in  motion,  and  water  must  not 
stagnate. 

The  requirements  for  health  may  be  classed 
generally  under  the  heads  of  : — 

1.  The  purity  and  cleanliness  of  air. 

2.  An  equable  temperament. 

3.  Sufficiency  of  daylight. 

4.  Purity  of  water. 

• From  a Paper  by  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B., 
Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Public  Works  and  Buildings, 
read  at  the  Royal  Inatituto  of  British  Architects,  as 
already  mentioned. 


The  last  consideration  I will  leave  untouched 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  depends  rather 
upon  considerations  outside  the  house,  than  upon 
the  constructional  arrangements. 

Sufficiency  of  light  is  a material  element  of 
health;  sunshine  acts  as  a purifier  of  the  air. 
In  uninhabited  rooms  when  the  shutters  are 
closed  there  will  be  found  a close  musty  sm^ll. 
This  smell  will  bo  removed  by  the  admission  of 
sunshine,  and  thus  daylight  and  sunshine  assist 
in  obtaining  purity  of  air,  which  is  the  cardinal 
point  in  the  construction  of  a healthy  house. 

The  other  two  conditions  fall  naturally  under 
the  four  chief  heads  of,  first.  The  site,  which 
should  bo  dry, and  not  malarious;  secondly,  The 
general  arrangements  of  the  building,  which 
should  prevent  stagnation  of  the  air,  and  provide 
for  the  speedy  removal  of  refuse ; thirdly,  The 
materials,  which  should  insure  dryness  of  foun- 
dations,  walls,  and  roof,  and  be  rotentive  of 
warmth,  so  as  to  prevent  rapid  changes  of  tern- 
perature ; and  fourthly.  The  ventilation,  which 
should  carry  off  the  emanations  constantly  given 
off  in  respiration,  &c.  At  first  sight,  these  pro- 
positions appear  so  obvious  as  to  render  it  un- 
necessary  to  enforce  them  by  an  essay.  It  may 
be  urged,  for  instance,  that  no  person  who  has 
studied  the  subject  would  build  a house  in  a wet 
situation,  where  the  purity  of  the  air  would  be 
inj  ured  by  moisture ; that  no  person  would  select 
materials  which  would  permit  the  wet  to  pens- 
trate  the  walls;  that  the  ventilation  would  be 
contrived  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  smell 
of  cooking  from  pervading  the  house.  ’S’et  how 
numerous  are  the  houses  in  which  every  one  of 
these  obvious  rules  are  transgresBed  ! 

A further  condition  of  health  is  the  maintenance 
of  perfect  cleojidiness  within  the  dwelling.  This, 
no  doubt,  properly  belongs  to  the  occupiers  of 
tho  house,  but  the  architect  is  concerned  in  it  to 
this  extent — that  cleanliness  is  promoted  by 
abundance  of  light,  and  by  the  absence  of  dark 
corners.  A dark  house  is  an  unhealthy  house, 
an  ill-aired  house,  and  a dirty  house. 

Site. — It  having  been  assumed  as  an  axiom 
that  no  stagnant  water  should  be  allowed  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  building  site,  either  above  or 
below  the  soil,  it  follows  that  surface  drainage 
should  be  provided  round  all  building  sites. 
Houses  should  never  be  placed  against  the  side 
or  foot  of  a slope.  Such  a position  is  a fertile 
cause  of  fever,  and  is  especially  to  be  avoided 
when  a bed  of  clay  crops  out  near  the  foot  of  the 
slope.  Houses  should  not  bo  built  on  or  near 
accumulations  of  refuse,  as  so  frequently  happens 
in  the  case  of  houses  built  in  and  near  Loudon. 

In  connexion  with  these  conaidei’ationa,  houses 
may  be  classed  under  four  heads  or  divisions  : — 
(tt.)  Large  houses  in  their  own  grounds. 

(b.j  Houses  of  a similar  class  in  towns  where 
the  influence  of  elevation,  position, 
and  external  ventilation  cannot  be 
depended  on. 

(c.)  Cottages  in  the  open  country. 

(d.)  Ai’tizans’  dwellings  in  towns. 

The  first  division,  viz.,  largo  houses  in  their 
own  grounds  in  tho  country,  may  depend  for 
pure  air  upon  their  elevation,  position,  and  ex- 
posure  ; and  the  owner  who  has  control  of  the 
land  around  can  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
secure  purity  of  the  surrounding  air.  In  select- 
ing sites  for  barracks,  the  general  suitableness  of 
the  place  is  certified  to  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  district ; the  capabilities  for  water 
supply  and  drainage,  by  the  engineer  officer; 
and  the  healthiness  of  the  locality  and  exposure, 
by  the  medical  officers.  In  civil  life  it  is  gene- 
rally  the  architect  who  decides  all  these  questions. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  three  classes  enume- 
rated above,  viz.,  houses  in  towns,  and  cottages 
in  the  country,  it  is  difficult  for  any  member  of 
a community  to  separate  Lis  interests  in  the 
matter  of  health  from  that  of  his  neighbours. 
The  air  may  be  contaminated  by  the  action  of 
persons  over  whom  tho  owner  of  a house  can 
have  no  control.  The  health  of  the  community 
is  thus  dependent  upon  a propersupervision  being 
maintained  over  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
members  constituting  it.  This  control,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  vested,  to  a great  extent,  in 
persons  professing  architectural  knowledge  ; and 
it  is  almost  a certainty  that  before  long  Parlia- 
ment will  have  recognised  the  necessity  of  placing 
upon  qualified  surveyors  the  duty  of  seeiug  that 
sanitary  requirements,  including  the  internal 
arrangements,  the  use  of  proper  materials,  aud 
the  drainage,  are  adequately  provided  in  all  new 
houses  and  cottages  over  the  country.  There  is 
at  the  present  time  a supervision  established  over 
certain  matters  of  construction,  in  the  case  of 
• houses  in  some  of  our  principal  towns,  but  in  very 


few  cases  are  these  requirements  connected  with 
the  health  of  the  occupants. 

General  Arrangemeiits. — I have  already  shown 
that  an  abundance  of  light  aud  direct  sunshine 
are  necessary  for  maintaining  purity  in  the  air. 
In  hot  weather  the  inner  temperature  of  the 
house  should  not  be  raised  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  passing  through  the  roof  or  walls.  The 
purity  of  the  air  in  hot  weather  is  generally 
maintained  by  open  windows  and  open  doors; 
but  to  insure  this,  it  is  necessary  to  design  the 
house  so  that  a free  current  of  air  may  be 
passed  through  all  ;part8  of  it.  Hence  back-to- 
back  dwellings  are  not  advisable.  In  towns 
there  should  be  at  the  back  of  every  house  a 
clear  air-space  from  the  level  of  the  lowest  part 
of  the  basement  along  the  whole  width  of  the 
house,  between  it  and  the  next  building,  aud  the 
doors  and  windows  should  be  so  arranged  that, 
when  they  are  all  opened,  they  allow  a current 
to  pass  through  the  rooms,  and  do  not  leave  any 
portion  of  tho  air  in  a stagnant  condition.  In 
cold  weather,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  air  of  the 
house  is  required  to  be  maintained  at  a higher 
temperature  than  the  outside  air.  The  heat 
generated  in  the  house  should  uot  pass  away 
through  the  roof  and  walls.  Arrangements  for 
maintaining  purity  of  air  are  chiefiy  required  for 
cold  or  damp  seasons.  The  upward  movement 
of  air,  warmer  than  that  of  the  outside  air,  will 
draw  up  air  from  the  basement : consequently 
the  purity  of  the  air  of  a house  in  cold  weather 
will  depend  on  the  purity  of  tho  air  iu  the  base- 
ment, unless  the  basement  is  entirely  cat  off  by 
solid  arching  from  the  house.  The  air  of  the 
basement,  if  it  be  below  tho  level  of  the  ground, 
will  be  rendered  impure  by  fumes  from  the 
kitchen  (if  in  the  basement)  and  the  cellars, 
and  it  will  be  derived  partly  from  the  adjacent 
soil.  This  air  is  generally  impure. 

The  deleterious  character  of  the  air  in  the 
soil  is  chiefly  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  which  it  contains.  Dr.  Pettenkofer’s 
experiments  show  that  at  a few  feet  below  the 
surface,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  iu  the 
ail-  is  greater  than  that  in  the  worst  ventilated 
dwellings,  and  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  taken  from  the  soil  is  twice  as 
large  as  that  found  in  water  collected  from  the 
same  place.  He  showed  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  at  a depth  of  15  fD.  from  the  sur. 
face  was  greater  than  that  found  at  5 ft.  from  tho 
surface  during  the  whole  year,  except  during 
June  and  July,  when  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  was  greatest  at  the  higher  level. 

But  there  are  other  causes  of  impurity  in  the 
air  which  permeates  the  subsoil.  Iu  inhabited 
districts  the  organic  matter  left  to  putrefy  in  or 
on  the  soil  injuriously  affects  both  the  air  and 
water  iu  the  soil.  In  towns  the  emanations  from 
the  gaa-pipes  are  a serious  source  ofimpurlty  to 
the  air  in  the  soil ; so,  also  is  the  leakage  from 
sowers.  From  both  these  causes  the  air  in  the 
subsoil  is  eminently  polluted.  Consequently,  the 
purity  of  the  ah’  in  the  basement  will  depend 
partly  upon  the  arrangements  in  the  basement 
itself,  and  partly  upon  the  purity  of  the  air  in 
the  subsoil  under  and  around  the  house,  unless 
the  basement  has  been  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
surrounding  ground  by  a sufficiently  thick  and 
continuous  bed  of  concrete  or  a layer  of  asphalte 
laid  over  the  whole  surface  covered  by  the 
house,  and  by  sufficient  areas  carried  below  the 
level  of  the  basement,  cutting  it  off  by  an  open, 
air  space  from  the  adjacent  soil. 

The  floor  of  the  basement,  whether  it  be  of 
wood,  of  stone,  or  of  tile,  should  be  from  1 ft.  to 
18  in.  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  area 
or  ground  surrounding  it,  and  it  should  have  a 
space  under  it  for  the  circulation  of  air,  and  a 
damp  course,  either  of  asphalte,  slate,  glazed 
pottery,  or  other  impervious  material,  should  be 
laid  below  the  level  of  the  floor.  By  such  means 
only  can  the  floor  of  the  basement  bo  maintained 
iu  a di-y  condition. 

As  regards  drainage,  water  will  always  be 
found  to  be  the  most  convenient  carrier  of  fcecal 
refuse.  Tho  dry  earth  system  is  convenient  in 
some  cases,  and  in  cottages  iu  the  country  dis- 
tricts water-closets  would  be  expensive  aud  in- 
applicable. All  drainage  arrangements,  as  a 
rule,  should  be  against  the  outside  walls  of  the 
house  ; but  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
carry  a di-ain  under  a house,  special  arrauge- 
ments  should  be  made  for  access  to  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  drain-pipes,  which  should  be  water- 
tight  iu  themselves,  and  they  should  not  be 
buried.  No  cesspit  should  be  allowed  in  or  near 
any  house.  In  large  country  houses  it  is  pos- 
sible to  utilise  the  sewage  for  agricultural  or 
horticultui-al  purjioses.  In  cottages  iu  the 
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country  sinks  and  washhouses  should  bo  outside 
the  dwelling-house  wall ; the  privies,  or  dry- 
earth  closets,  should  be  in  out-houses  separated 
by  an  air  space  from  the  house.  If  a cesspit 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  it  should  be  at  least 
20  ft.  or  30  ft.  from  the  house,  it  should  be  made 
watertight,  be  ventilated,  and  be  small  to  com. 
pel  frequent  emptying.  In  towns  cesspits  should 
never  be  permitted.  If  sewerage  is  not  pro- 
vided  the  midden  refuse  should  be  removed 
daily.  Ashpits  and  receptacles  for  stable  manure 
should  never  be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
They  should  be  paved  and  drained,  and  they 
should  be  small  to  compel  frequent  removal  of 
their  contents.  Between  any  cesspit  or  any 
main  sewer  and  the  house,  there  should  be  a 
trap  in  the  drain  to  cut  off  communication  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  main  sewer  or  cesspit, 
and  there  should  be  an  air-pipe  carried  up  from 
the  drain  between  the  trap  and  the  bouse  to 
above  the  roof  level  to  ventilate  the  drain.  There 
should  also  be  a ventilation  from  the  cesspit,  or 
in  the  main  sewer,  so  as  to  render  their 
ventilation  independent  of  that  in  the  house 
drain.  Further,  all  down-pipes  of  house-drains 
should  be  carried  up  to  above  the  roof,  and  left 
open  at  the  top,  and  be  carried  down  into  a trap 
at  the  bottom.  Waste-pipes  from  cisterns  or 
sinks  should  not  be  carried  into  a down-pipe 
connected  with  the  drain,  but  empty  into  a 
trapped  grating  so  as  to  leave  an  air  space 
between  the  waste-pipe  and  the  trap ; and  so 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  waste-pipe  acting 
as  a conductor  of  sewer  gas  into  the  house. 
Water-cisterns  always  give  off  moisture;  it  is, 
therefore,  unadvisable  to  place  them  in  or  near 
the  occupied  part  of  a house ; but  all  cisterns 
and  water-pipes  should  be  so  placed  as  to  render 
their  freezing  impossible  under  any  ordinary 
circumstances,  because  where  the  safeguards 
against  sewer  gases  mainly  depend  upon  the 
security  of  water-traps,  any  interruption  to  the 
flow  of  water  is  a source  of  danger.  Water, 
pipes  laid  undei^ound  in  the  open  air  will  not 
bo  safe  from  freezing  at  a less  depth  than  from 
20  in.  to  30  in. 

Plans  for  bouses  must  necessarily  vary  with 
the  wants  of  individuals ; it  is,  therefore,  only 
possible  to  lay  down  some  few  general  principles 
which  should  be  observed  in  the  design. 
Amongst  these,  perhaps  the  most  important  for 
living  rooms  are  those  concerning  windows,  in 
the  aixangement  of  which  sanitary  principles 
are  frequently  sacrificed  to  the  design  of  the 
fa9ade  of  a building.  The  model  selected  is 
frequently  that  of  an  Italian  house  ; but  in  Italy 
windows  are  few  and  deeply  recessed  to  keep 
out  the  heat  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  whilst 
here  the  clouded  sky  makes  an  abundance  of 
light  necessary.  For  sanitary  purposes  the 
windows  should  be  carried  as  near  the  ceiling  as 
possible,  and  the  lower  the  room  the  greater  the 
necessity  to  observe  this  rule  in  order  to  freshen 
the  air.  Moreover,  it  is  an  element  of  cheerful- 
ness in  a room  for  the  sills  of  the  windows  to 
be  brought  down  near  to  the  floor. 

The  proportion  of  window  surface  to  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  room  is  of  great  importance,  but 
it  must  to  some  extent  depend  on  the  aspect ; 
instances  could  be  pointed  out  of  houses  where 
architects  have  given  to  rooms  of  the  same 
cubic  contents,  of  the  same  form,  the  same 
aspect,  and  to  be  used  for  similar  purposes,  a 
window  area  twice  as  much  in  one  room  as  in 
another  to  suit  the  facjade. 

In  this  climate  adequate  light  will  not  be 
secured  with  less  than  one  square  foot  of  window 
surface  to  about  100  to  125  cubic  feet  of  the 
contents  of  the  room.  This  should  be  a minimum 
allowance,  and  assumes  that  the  windows  in  all 
cases  are  of  clear  glass,  but  greater  cheerfulness 
will  be  secured  by  more  light.  The  effect  of 
different  qualities  of  glass  on  the  diminution  of 
light  is  shown  by  the  following  results  of  recent 
experiments : — 

Polished  British  plate  glass,  i in.  thick,  inter- 
cepted  13  per  cent,  of  the  light ; 36  oz.  sheet 
glass,  22  per  cent. ; cast  plate  ditto,  ^ in.  thick, 
30  per  cent. ; rolled  ditto,  four  corrugations  in 
an  inch,  53  per  cent. 

The  most  convenient  form  of  window  for 
ventilation  in  this  country  is  the  sash  window 
opening  top  and  bottom.  This  mode  of  con- 
struction  enables  a current  to  be  maintained, 
fresh  air  passing  in  below,  whilst  the  vitiated 
air  of  the  room  passes  out  at  the  top.  It  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  a healthy  room  that  the 
window  should  open  at  the  top,  and  it  is  most 
extraordinary  in  how  many  houses,  even  of  the 
better  class,  windows  are  still  found  with  fixed 
upper  sashes. 


MRS.  BOWES’S  MANSION  AND  MUSEUM, 
BARNARD  CASTLE. 

The  placing  of  the  first  roofing  timbers  at 
Mrs.  Bowes’s  remarkable  Mansion,  of  which  we 
gave  a view  and  plana  in  our  volume  for  1871, 
pp.  28  and  29,  has  been  celebrated  by  a dinner 
to  the  workmen,  more  than  a hundred  in 
number.  The  dinner  was  held  at  the  Goliah’s 
Head  Inn. 

The  Mansion  is  situated  at  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  adjoining  the  Westwick-road.  The  walls 
have  now  reached  such  an  elevation  as  to  make 
the  edifice  a conspicunus  object  in  the  land- 
scape from  various  points  of  view  at  several 
miles’  distance  from  the  town.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  that  of  the  French  Renaissance.  The 
south  or  principal  front  is  no  lees  than  300  ft.  in 
length,  and  the  central  dome  will  be  carried  to 
the  height  of  150  ft. ; the  rest  of  the  front  will 
have  an  elevation  of  85  ft.  East  and  west  are 
wings,  the  length  of  each  being  130  ft.,  the  front 
being  set  back  38  ft.  within  these  wings.  Under 
the  basement  are  twelve  cellars,  each  45  ft.  by 
15  ft.,  the  walla  and  arches  being  of  masonry. 
On  the  basement-floor  there  are  seven  rooms, 
exclusive  of  the  principal  staircase  and  entrance, 
hall.  The  entrance-hall  is  42  ft.  square  by 
31  ft.  high,  the  walls  being  of  polished  freestone. 
The  main  doorway  is  24  ft.  6 in.  high,  by  12  ft. 
6 in.  wide.  The  height  of  the  principal  stair- 
case  is  56  ft.,  the  width  32  ft.  The  steps  are 
fifty.four  in  number,  of  red  Aberdeen  granite, 
hanging  out  of  the  wall  8 ft.  The  landings  are 
of  stone  from  Craigleibh  quarries,  Edinburgh, 
most  of  which  are  lift,  by  10 ft.,  and  6^  in. 
thick.  Twelve  polished  red  and  grey  granite 
column  support  and  or  nament  portions  of  the 
staircase. 

On  the  first  floor  there  are  seven  rooms,  one 
of  which  is  42  ft.  square  and  25  ft.  high.  On 
the  second  floor  there  are  eight  rooms,  one  of 
these  also  being  42  ft.  square  by  25  ft.  high.  The 
number  of  rooms  in  the  third  or  attic  story  is 
fifty,  with  dormer  and  other  lights  more  than 
100  in  number.  In  the  central  dome  is  an 
observatory. 

The  number  of  lights  on  the  basement-floor  is 
sixty.four ; on  the  first  floor,  sixty-eight ; on 
the  second  floor,  seventy.  The  three  picture- 
galleries  in  the  north  front  are,  together,  200  ft. 
long,  by  45  ft.  high  ; they  are  lighted  from 
the  roof  by  means  of  glass  fitted  in  iron  ; each 
light  is  41  ft.  6 in.,  by  20  ft.,  with  a rise  of  15  ft. 
Tbe  sculpture  galleries  are  of  the  same  dimen- 
sioDS  as  the  picture  galleries.  The  main  walls 
of  the  building  are  3 ft.  thick,  of  ashlar;  the 
dividing  walls  are  of  the  same  thickness;  the 
solids  to  the  angles  are  8 ft.  thick.  In  each 
wing  there  is  a staircase,  composed  severally  of 
102  steps  of  Craigleith  stone.  The  building  con. 
tains  two  apartments  each  of  which  has  twelve 
windows.  The  cantilevers,  corbels,  semicircular 
and  pedimented  windows,  are  to  be  elaborately 
and  richly  carved.  Some  of  the  beams  of 
timber  used  in  tbe  floorings  are  49  ft.  long  by 
14  in.  square.  The  beams  for  the  floor  of  the 
picture-galleries  are  48  ft.  by  18  ft.,  by  14  in. ; 
they  are  strengthened  with  iron  flitches  f in. 
thick. 

Adjoining  the  mansion  will  be  a chapel,  orna- 
mental water,  fountains,  gardens,  shrubberies, 
&c.  From  the  summit  of  the  building  there 
are  extensive  and  picturesque  prospects.  The 
building  has  been  in  progi-ess  for  about  four 
years,  and  is  two-thirds  completed.  We  under- 
stand that  the  work  would  have  gone  on  with 
greater  rapidity  had  it  not  been  for  the  delay 
in  procuring  stone  of  the  requisite  dimensions 
for  the  numerous  massive  columns  and  entabla- 
tures.  The  architect  of  this  great  edifice  is  Mr. 
J.  E.  Watson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; tbe 
contractor,  Mr.  Joseph  Kyle,  of  Newcastle  and 
Barnard  Castle. 

Mr.  Watson,  at  the  dinner,  said,  in  regard  to 
Mrs.  Bowes,  that  he  had  many  times  been  pro- 
fessionally engaged  in  works  of  considerable 
magnitude  in  different  parts  of  the  country, — in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, — but  he  had 
never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  experience, 
met  with  a lady  like  Mrs.  Bowes  ; and  when  he 
took  into  account,  the  good  and  excellent  ideas 
of  buildings  which  that  lady  possessed,  he 
declared  that  he  never  met  her  equal.  They 
must  know  that  she  not  only  understood  plans 
and  elevations,  but  she  thoroughly  understood 
details,  and  it  was  under  a sense  of  obligation 
that  he  remarked  that  she  had  given  him  many 
a practical  and  useful  hint,  and  had  helped,  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent,  the  progress  of  the 
woi'k. 


THE  COLOSSEUM  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
STAGE. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  letters  as  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  Colosseum,  three  corre- 
spondents have  urged  the  use  that  might  be 
made  of  it  as  a National  Theatre,  conducted  on 
principles  advocated  in  this  journal.  One  of 
them  writes  thus  : — Some  time  ago  it  was  sug- 
gested in  the  Builder  that  a school  of  Dramatic 
Art  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  English 
stage.  Here,  then,  is  the  school-house,  with  its 
theatre,  &c.,  ready  to  hand.  Mr.  Godwin,  who 
originated  the  movement,  Mr.  Blanche  and  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor,  who  followed  suite,  and  Mr.  George 
Rose,  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  Sir  Dnffus  Hardy, 
Sir  Contts  Lindsay,  Mr.  Wigan,  Dr.  Doran,  Mr. 
Alfred  Thompson,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Bancroft,  and 
others,  who,  with  the  first-named  three  gentle- 
men, met  several  times  in  committee  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  forward  the  scheme,  have 
only  to  speak,  to  announce  that  a subscription- 
list  is  open,  and  the  thing  would  be  done.  The 
Colosseum  would  bloom  again  in  restoration  if 
this  suggestion  were  carried  out,  and  henceforth 
be  not  only  a land-  but  an  art.jaarft,  in  this 
great  city. 


CAN  ART  BE  TAUGHT  ? 

That  is  the  question  ? The  question  which 
has  to  be  solved  before  we  can  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  means  of  instruction  provided  by  the 
Royal  Academy  and  South  Kensington,  or  pro- 
nounce the  organisation  of  their  schools  defec- 
tive and  their  teaching  inefficient.  I myself 
believe  that  art  cannot  be  taught;  that  it  can 
be  taught,  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  bo, 
one  of  the  great  fallacies  of  the  age.  Hence,  at  a 
great  expense,  the  nation  has  established  the  Art 
Department,  and  I think  few  persons  will  dissent 
from  the  verdict  that  Mr.  Cole  has  left  nothing 
undone  that  possibly  could  be  done  to  make  the 
Art  Schools  at  South  Kensington  perfect  in  their 
arrangements  and  appliances.  The  machinery 
is  complete.  If  the  results,  therefore,  have  not 
been  satisfactory,  it  is  because  the  public  have 
expected  that  South  Kensington  could  do  what 
is  impossible, — breathe  into  unattempered  dust 
the  breath  of  genius. 

A favourite  motto  of  the  Royal  Academy  is 
“Labor  et  Ingenium.”  The  Art  School  is  open 
to  the  “Labor,”  both  with  and  without  the 
“ Ingenium.”  It  is,  however,  only  the  “ Labor  ” 
in  conjunction  with  the  “Ingenium”  that  can 
turn  the  best  of  schools  to  account. 

We  have  long  been  floundering,  too,  in  tbe 
error  that  art  is  a great  teacher,  whereas  it  has 
always  been  the  outcome  and  index  of  the  iutel- 
lectual  characteristics  of  a nation.  It  shows 
what  has  been  taught.  That  kind  of  education 
which  will  make  a nation  truly  great,  will  also 
make  it  correct  in  taste. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  place  this  last  proposition 
in  its  true  light.  Imagine  man  as  first  created, 
perfect  in  mental  constitution,  perfect  in  body, 
perfect  in  sensibility.  For  a being  so  constituted 
possessing  the  “ingenium,”  the  perfect  mechan- 
ism of  an  art-school  is  adapted.  That  art  which 
is  not  tbe  offspring  of  and  adapted  to  healthy 
sensibility,  will  exhibit  morbid  characteristics, 
and  is  nob  worth  having.  And  neither  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  nor  South  Ken- 
sington  will  ever  completely  answer  public  ex- 
pectations till  the  human  intellect,  physique,  and 
senses  be  developed  neater  to  the  standard  of 
perfection.  If  the  general  opinion  should  be 
that  this  cannot  be  effected,  either  shut  up  your 
art-schools,  or  leave  them  open  as  now  to  the 
few  whose  exceptional  and  more  perfect  organi- 
sation can  fully  utilise  them.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  organisation  can  be  raised,  improved,  let 
us  leave  the  art-school  alone  for  a time,  and 
direct  all  our  energies  to  what  should  be  the 
prior  and  more  important  work  of  general  cul- 
ture,  resting  assured  that  in  due  season  the  good 
husbandry  will  produce,  among  other  grand 
results  of  the  harvest,  fine  art.  When  that 
season  comes,  the  art-schools  of  South  Kensing- 
ton  will  be  appraised  at  their  proper  value.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  bring  art  out  of  men,  instead  of 
vainly  endeavouring  to  poor  it  into  vessels 
marred  in  the  hands  of  the  potter. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


THE  WORD  “ WTK.” 

There  was  a very  e.xcellent  system  of  teaching 
the  etymology  of  English  words  in  vogue,  many 
years  since,  at  University  College  School,  and  I 
fancy  that  I was  then  taught  that  “ wick,” 
“wyk,”  “wyke,”  were  transmutations  of  the 
Latin,  viciis,  a village.  T. 
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EXHIBITION  OP  THE  EOYAL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

The  forty-eiglith  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
ScottiBh  Academy,  comprising  1,043  works,  is 
in  many  respects  a satisfactory  one,  all  the  more 
so  that  it  owes  nothing  to  extraneous  aid,  but 
consists,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  of 
the  productions  of  native  artists.  There  are  few 
works  exhibited  which  can  be  considered  great, 
either  as  regards  subject  or  invention;  there  is 
steady  progress,  however,  shown  in  the  manner 
of  treatment  and  power  of  execution ; but  a lack 
of  seriousness  and  depth  of  feeling.  There  is 
much  to  delight  the  eye,  but  little  to  touch  the 
heart  or  exerciso  the  mind, — wo  look  for  the 
embodiment  of  ideas  as  well  as  technical  excel- 
lence. 

The  mere  choice  of  a great  subject  does  not 
show  that  the  artist  is  great  j ho  is  only  so  when 
he  embodies  and  gives  expression  to  the  higher 
emotions ; ho  may,  if  he  is  gifted  with  the 
faculty,  throw  into  an  every-day  occurrence  an 
amount  of  feeling  which  will  raise  it  above 
common-place  and  vulgar  associations;  but  the 
subject  must  be  interesting,  and  worthy  of  being 
dwelt  upon ; it  should  not  only  impress  the 
beholder  by  its  beauty  of  colour  and  execution, 
but  by  tho  effect  it  has  upon  his  imagination 
and  nobler  sentiments. 

Tho  most  popular  of  Scottish  artists  is  Sir 
Nool  Patou,  nie  subjects  are  not  trite  and 
commonplace,  but  partake  largely  of  the  imagi- 
native element.  They  are  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  the  product  of  an  amiable  and  highly 
refined  nature, — the  refinement  of  the  boudoir 
rather  than  that  of  the  saloon ; redolent  of 
sweet  odours  and  softest  music.  No.  163, 
“Oskold  and  the  Bile  Maids,”  is  a obaraoteristic 
example.  A knight  on  horseback  is  beset  by 
visionary  figures  floating  in  a phosphorescent 
light,  who  “ proffer  him  all  manner,  of  solace 
and  pleasure.”  The  “fair  demoiselles”  are 
the  best  part  of  the  picture;  the  knight  is  a 
“carpet  knight";  his  “stout  horse,”  weary 
from  a long  day’s  journey, — a lady’s  palfrey 
ambling  gracefully  along.  A hard  metallic 
glitter  pervades  the  whole,  which  is  far  from 
pleasing.  Beside  this  work  is  one  by  Hugh 
Cameron  (173),  “Age  and  Infancy,”  and  no 
greater  contrast  could  be  [found  than  there  is 
between  these  two  works.  The  poetry  hero  is 
that  of  humble  life,  unaffected,  simple,  and 
refined,  without  being  weak  in  execution,  and 
it  is  delicious  in  colour. 

Tho  hand  of  the  president,  Sir  George  Harvey, 
has  not  lost  its  cunning.  No.  188,  “ Port 
Sounachan,  Loch  Awe,”  is  equal  to  anything 
he  has  hitherto  done  in  landscape  art,  and 
that  is  saying  enough. 

No.  210,  W.  Fettes  Douglas,  “ The  Midnight 
Despatch : Cromwell  receiving  Notice  of  ‘ The 
Start;’  the  Invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots 
previously  to  the  Battle  of  Worcester,”  is  one 
of  the  works  that  make  one  sigh.  Tho  scone 
is  a dark  night,  with  the  stars  tfs-inkling  over- 
head. The  messenger  who  brings  the  despatch 
is  wonderfully  like  a night-policeman  as  he 
stands  with  his  lantern  giving  light  to  Old  Noll 
to  read.  Very  curious  is  tho  reflection  of  tho 
light  on  the  eye  of  the  said  messenger  ; it  looks 
as  if  a hole  had  been  bored  through  his  caput, 
and  one  of  the  stars  was  seen  through  the  aper- 
ture.  Melancholy  it  is  to  behold  the  bloated 
character  intended  to  represent  tho  great  Pro- 
tector,  and  pity  it  is  to  see  the  sloppy  manner  in 
which  the  paint  is  laid  on.  Mr.  Douglas  has 
done,  and  can  do,  better  than  this. 

A ray  of  sunshine  gladdens  our  eyes  as  we 
Catch  sight  of  “ The  Clyde”  (244).  It  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  works  of  James  Casaie, 
whose  eagle-eye  does  not  succumb  to  the  me- 
ridian sun.  Faed’s  “When  the  Day  is  done” 
(2G1)  next  attracts  attention : it  has  already 
been  exhibited  and  commented  upon,  and  need  ' 
not  therefore  detain  us.  William  Mactaggart 
presents  us  to  three  graceful  damsels  “ At  the 
Fair”  (342),  who  are  engaged  in  contemplating 
a photogi-aph  of  one  of  their  sweet  selves.  The 
work  is  elegant  iu  composition  and  harmonious 
in  colour. 

No.  346  “The  Holy  Well,  Lough  Atalia,  Gal- 
way,” is  a well-chosen  subject  by  W.  F.  Vallance, 
and  it  is  well  delineated  too.  It  represents  one 
of  the  phases  of  superstition — relics  of  water, 
worship — which  linger  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  different  observances 
of  peregrinating  round  the  well,  picking  up 
pebbles  and  dropping  them  into  the  water,  <tc., 
culminating  in  the  final  act  of  devotion,  are  all 
graphically  rendered. 


Of  lofty  aim,  conjoined  with  excellence  of 
representation,  there  is  nothing  in  the  e.xhibition 
equal  to  No.  361,  “ A Conventiclo  Preacher 
arrested  and  brought  before  a Court  of  Justice,” 
by  Robert  Eerdman.  No  period  of  its  history 
has  made  a deeper  impression  upon  the  people 
of  Scotland  than  that  from  which  the  incident  is 
taken,  and  the  times  abounded  with  such.  The 
stern,  nnfiiachiDg  enthusiasm  of  the  preacher ; 
the  cruel,  cynical  expression  of  the  judge ; the 
contemptuous  look  and  attitude  of  tho  cavalier; 

: and  the  cool  indifference  of  the  myrmidons  of 
the  law,  are  all  rendered  with  truthfalnoss  and  ' 
force,  and  yet  without  exaggeration. 

No.  439,  “ The  Duet,”  is  the  largest  work  yet 
produced  by  R.  P.  Bell.  The  duet  is  being  per- 
formed by  a beau  and  a belle,  elegantly  attired 
in  the  Queen  Anne  style.  They  are  a handsome 
couple,  well  matched,  and  the  artist  has  done 
them  justice. 

Nos.  459  and  460  are  two  bits  of  nature, 
freshly  and  deftly  painted  by  Alexander  Fraser. 
In  passing,  we  remark  that  Walter  Paton  is  more 
reticent  than  usual  in  the  use  of  purples.  A 
little  more  force  and  vigour  are  still  wanting  in 
his  works. 

J.  B.  Macdonald  has  given  np  figure  subjects 
and  taken  to  landscape.  No.  12,  “ Strathyre,” 
is  a large  and  powerfully-painted  view  of  a High- 
land strath.  It  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
works  of  Graham  and  Smart,  which  have  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  in  Burlington  House. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  see  a portrait  of  a gen- 
tleman in  modern  costume  which  we  would 
desire  to  possess  as  a work  of  art,  pure  and 
simple ; but  such  is  No.  41,  by  G.  Paul  Chalmers. 
Portrait-painting  seems  to  be  his  forte,  and  to 
that  he  appears  now  to  devote  his  attention. 

No.  59,  “ Medea  in  the  Island  of  Circe,”  is  a 
subject  which  enables  William  B.  Hole  to  con- 
trast  a graceful  classical  figure  (hardly  original) 
and  the  “many  beasts”  with  which  she  is 
surrounded. 

Architectural  drawings  hereafter. 


NEW  STONE-DRESSING  MACHINE. 

In  August,  1869,  an  American  stone-dressing 
machine,  Holms’s,  was  exhibited  at  work  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  and  was 
noticed  in  the  Builder  at  tho  time.  The  action 
of  the  cutting-tool  in  that  machine  was  eccentric, 
but  it  was  really  a cutter.  Other  machines  for 
cutting  and  dressing  stonework  operate  by  con- 
tinuous  pressure.  A new  machine,  on  a perfectly 
distinct  principle,  is  inviting  the  attention  of 
builders  and  contractors.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  G.  Stacy,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  has 
been  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  Brothers,  of 
Holborn-circus. 

The  machine  is  double-acting,  the  travelling- 
table  and  the  parts  moving  in  cither  direction  as 
may  be  most  convenient.  The  machine  exhibited 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  that  has  been  made,  and 
requires  to  be  'perfected  in  some  of  its  details. 
It  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Hoe  & Co.,  of  Now 
York,  under  the  direction  of  the  inventor ; it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  the 
invention,  the  essence  of  which  lies  in  the  sub- 
stitution  of  a mechanical  contrivance  for  the 
human  hand,  for  holding,  applying,  and  directing 
the  working  tool.  In  this  machine  the  chisels 
are  made  to  imitate  the  action  of  stone-dressers’ 
hand-tools,  that  are  operated  on  by  percussion 
rather  than  pressure. 

Iu  the  machine  the  stone  to  be  dressed  is  laid 
upon  a travelliDg-tablo  that  is  moved  by  a rack 
and  pinion;  by  means  of  a rachet-wheel  and 
catch,  the  table  may  be  moved  by  stops  of  from 
i in.  to  ^ in.,  or,  by  disengagement  of  the 
detent-catch,  a continuous  movement  may  be 
given.  The  working  parts  are  raised  and  lowered 
by  an  arrangement  of  bevel-gear.  These  parts 
consist  of  two  horizontal  rotating  shafts,  that 
are  famished  with  series  of  spirally-arranged 
hinged  hammers.  The  hammer-heads  have  slots 
into  which  steel  chisels  are  fitted,  and  fixed  by 
semicircular  wedges.  When  the  machine  is  in 
' action  these  chisels  strike  the  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  stone,  with  which  they  are  brought  into 
contact  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  a surface 
is  attacked  by  the  stone-cutter’s  chisel  and 
mallet.  Only  one  chisel  strikes  at  tho  same 
instant,  and  tho  machine  may  be  so  adjusted 
that  a chisel  may  be  made  to  pass  over  the 
same  portion  of  the  surface  from  one  to  six 
times  before  the  table  moves  on.  The  ddhris  in 
working  is  precisely  the  same  as  is  made  by  the 
stone-cutter,  stone-dust  and  thin  flat  chips. 

There  are  two  rotating  shafts  fitted  with 


hinged  hammers  and  chi.sels  ; the  one  that  first 
comes  into  action  does  the  rough  hewing,  tho- 
other  finishes  the  work.  The  stones  operated- 
upon  iu  the  exhibition  of  the  machine  have  been 
Yorkshire  flagging,  Portland  and  Bramley  Fall. 
We  have  seen  it  at  work  upon  the  two  sorts  last 
named.  On  Saturday  last  it  was  put  to  work 
upon  a block  of  Bramley  Fall  stone  7 ft.  long 
and  21  in.  square.  The  supply  of  power,  ab- 
stracted from  the  ordinary  work  that  the  engine 
was  doing,  was  irregular  and  defective,  although 
this  machine  requires  very  light  power  consider- 
ing the  work  it  can  turn  out.  The  first  shaft 
took  off  about  in,,  which  was  a severe  strain, 
and  enough,  wo  would  have  thought,  to  have 
stripped  off  the  whole  of  the  chisels  to  the  roots, 
but  everyone  of  them  passed  through  the  ordeal 
cool  and  uoharmed.  The  speed,  after  both 
shafts  with  their  tools  came  into  operation,  was 
9 in.  lineal  per  minute  of  the  21  in.  -wide  sur- 
face. With  command  of  tho  power  from  a 3.h.p. 
engine,  the  machine  is  equal  to  from  15  in.  to 
18  in.  lineal  per  minute  of  a piece  of  freestone 
18  in.  wide.  The  chisels  are  arranged  on  the 
shafts  so  as  to  embrace  every  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  stone  under  treatment.  When 
they  come  into  contact  the  hammer-head  is  solid 
upon  its  rest,  and  recoils  as  soon  as  the  stroke 
has  been  delivered,  carrying  the  chisel  over  the 
unhewn  portion.  Each  rotating  shaft  is  fitted 
with  eighteen  chisels,  and  at  ordinary  speed  the 
shafts  make  200  revolutions  per  minute.  Taking 
the  speed  at  150  per  minute  gives  the  action  of 
2,700  chisels  upon  the  stone  in  that  time. 

The  finished  work  is  produced,  as  may  be 
seen,  at  very  low  cost.  From  tho  mode  of 
working,  one  tool  only  strikes  at  a time.  The 
power  required  is  very  light,  and  the  tear  and 
wear  are  said  to  be  inconsiderable. 


NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  FOR 
BIRMINGHAM. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Coun- 
cil, the  Estates  and  Buildings  Committee  recom- 
mended the  acceptance  of  a tender  amounting 
to  83,220L  for  the  erection  of  a suite  of  new 
municipal  buildings.  The  Council  approved  of 
the  report.  The  proposed  buildings,  which  will 
now  be  proceeded  with  on  the  site  adjoining  the 
Town-hall,  will  include  spacious  conncil-cham- 
bers  and  offices  for  all  the  borough  officials.  The- 
Assize  Courts  will  be  erected  adjoining  tho 
municipal  buildings  as  soon  as  Birmingham  is 
made  an  assize  town.  Mr.  Thomason,  of  Bir- 
mingham, is  the  architect. 


THE  PROPOSED  AQUARIUM  FOR 
LIVERPOOL. 

Mb.  Beale  has  obtained  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Driver, 
architect,  plans  of  a building  such  as  he 
desired.  A suitable  plot  of  land  has  been  con- 
ditionally secured  in  Myrtle-street,  and  on  this  it 
is  proposed  to  erect  the  new  institution. 

The  building  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  will 
comprise  in  itself  an  aquarium,  a concert-hall,  a 
conservatory,  a restanrant,  and  a photographic 
saloon,  thus  embracing,  in  one  building,  tho  most 
popular  portions  of  the  Sydenham  Palace.  These 
are  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  whole  can  at  the 
same  time  be  thrown  into  one,  or,  as  occasion 
may  require,  they  can  be  kept  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. The  principal  entrance  to  the  building 
will  be  in  Myrtle-street,  and  will  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  block  of  buildings,  opening  into  a large 
porch  and  vestibule,  giving  access  to  the  aqua- 
rium and  concert-ball  on  the  right  and  left.  The 
aquarium,  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  at  the 
west  side  of  the  block,  will  be  entered  from  tho 
main  entrance  vestibule  by  a doorway  opening 
directly  into  the  aquarium.  The  aquarium  itself 
will  be  of  ample  size,  containing  various  tanks 
varying  from  6 ft.  to  70  ft.  in  length,  and 
containing  in  the  aggregate  nearly  100,000 
gallons  of  sea-water.  This  water  will  not  bo 
required  to  be  pumped  into  the  tanks ; for  when 
once  the  tanks  arefilled  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
renew  the  supply.  The  tanks,  it  is  intended, 
shall  bo  so  constructed  as  to  adapt  them  to  con- 
taining larger  specimens  of  animals  than  are 
usually  to  be  seen  in  the  present  aquaria,  and  which 
mayfrom  timetotime  be  brought  as  curious  speci- 
mens to  such  a large  seaport  as  Liverpool.  In. 
addition  to  this  considerable  provision  will  bo 
made  for  a large  number  of  store  tanks,  expe- 
rience having  demonstrated  that  these  are  most 
useful  and  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  reserve. 
They  will  also  answer  the  purpose  of  hospitals 
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for  sickly  specimens,  as  these  may  present  them- 
selves, and  may  also  bo  utilised  for  scientific 
obsorvationa.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  provide 
tablc-tanks,  for  small  specimens  needing  to  be 
carefully  got  at  for  feeding,  and  which  cannot 
HO  well  be  inspected  in  the  larger  tanka.  The 
central  table-tank  in  the  large  halt  is  intended 
to  have  rockwork,  ferna,  foundation,  &c.,  with  a 
view  to  making  it  a pleasing  object  of  sight, 
besides  its  being  a useful  adjunct  to  the  aqua- 
rium proper.  The  reservoir  engine  and  boiler 
rooms  will  be  situated  in  the  basement,  under 
the  aquarium,  which  will  also’  bo  devoted  to 
work-rooms,  stores,  itc.  The  seaw'ater  reservoir 
will  be  constructed  to  contain  400,000  gallons  of 
seawater,  or,  as  is  computed  by  most  scientific 
authorities  to  bo  desirable,  four  times  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  tanks.  The  arehitec- 
ture  of  the  aquarium  it  is  proposed  to  decorate 
with  a moderate  amount  of  judiciously-applied 
colour.  The  columns,  arches,  d-c.,  are  to  be  in 
cast  iron,  of  an  ornamental  design,  and  the  fioor 
will  be  inlaid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  concert- 
hall,  the  entrance  to  which  it  is  proposed  shall 
be  from  the  main  entrance. hall  and  vestibule, 
will  be  on  the  same  line,  in  the  principal 
avenue  of  the  aquarium.  By  this  arrangement 
an  nninterrupted  view  from  the  front  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  concert-hall  to  a rockery  to  be 
placed  in  the  aquarium  will  be  gained, — a length 
of  225  ft.  This  hall  will  be  a fac  simile  of  the 
St.  James’s  Ilall,  London. 


TEE  TEMPLE  OF  DIAXA,  EPEESUS. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  writes, — The  ground  has  now 
been  cleared  and  thoroughly  explored  on  all 
sides  for  about  30  ft.  beyond  the  lowest  step  of 
the  platform  on  which  the  tomplo  was  raised. 
A considerable  length  of  the  step  itself  was  found 
in  position.  I have,  therefore,  ascertained  the 
exact  length  of  the  platform  j I have  also  ascer- 
tained  the  dimensions  of  the  temple  itself  with 
greater  accuracy,  having  found  in  the  part 
recently  opened  up  the  remains  of  piers  con- 
nected with  the  foundations  of  the  columns  of 
the  peristyle. 

The  tomplo  is  found  to  measure  1G3  ft.  in. 
by  312  ft.  6}  in.;  the  platform  on  which  it  was 
raised  239  ft.  4^  in.  by  418  ft.  l.V  in.,  measured 
on  the  lowest  step.  The  length  here  given 
nearly  accords  with  that  given  by  Pliny — viz., 
425  Roman  feet ; the  ascertained  width  exceeds 
Pliny’s  dimension  of  220  ft.;  which  dimension 
must  have  therefore  lost  something  in  transcript 
from  the  original. 

^ An  element  of  great  beauty  had  almost  escaped 
discovery — i.e.,  the  plentiful  use  of  gold  in  the 
decoration  of  the  temple.  One  fratrenent  was 
fortunately  found  composed  of  two  astragals, 
between  which  a:  narrow  slip  of  lead  was  doubled 
in,  in  the  fold  of  which  was  inserted  a narrow 
strip  of  gold,  which  formed  a fillet  of  gold  be- 
tween  the  astragals. 

The  beauty  of  the  temple  was,  moreover, 
heightened  by  the  use  of  brilliant  colours,  re- 
mains of  which  are  found  in  numerous  fragments, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  being  readily  distinguished 
— blue  for  the  background  of  enrichments  and 
sculpture  in  relief,  red  and  yellow  for  the  parts 
requiring  greater  prominonce. 

A number  of  the  columns  are  inscribed  on 
their  bases,  showing  that  they  wero  dedicated  to 
Artemis  by  various  persons  or  communities. 
The  question  whether  the  pronaos  was  fenced 
off  from  the  peristyle  has  been  decided  by  the 
discovery  of  some  of  the  mortises  for  the  iron 
standards. 


COLUMBIA  M.iRKET  AND  TEE 
CORPORATION. 

We  regret  sincerely  that  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  we  expressed  on  .the  opening  of 
Columbia  Market  as  to  the  mistake  that  had  been 
made,  is  more  and  more  confirmed  as  time  rolls 
on.  The  establishment  which  was  some  time 
ago  handed  over  to  the  Corporation  by  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  with  the  view  of  its 
being  converted  into  a fish.market,  is  destined 
to  be  a failure.  At  a meeting  of  the  Corpora- 
tion  held  last  week  a report  was  presented  by 
the  markets  committee  to  the  effect  that 
although  advertisements  had  been  inserted  in 
numbers  of  newspapers  on  the  fishing  coasts, 
and  in  the  daily  papers,  stating  that  the  corpoi-a- 
tion  were  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the 
sale  of  various  articles  of  food,  they  had  not 
received  a single  answer,  and  that  although  the 
stands  were  offered  at  nominal  routs  no  one 


applied  for  them.  It  was  further  explained  that 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  tramway  between  the 
market  and  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  would 
be  34,000?.,  whereas  the  original  estimate  was 
only  10,000?. ; and  upon  this  an  animated  dis- 
cussion  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
abandonment  of  the  tramway,  as  well  as  the 
market  itself,  was  suggested. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Isaacs,  architect,  Mr. 
Rudkin,  the  chairman  of  the  Markets  Com- 
mittee,  stated  that  the  committee  had  not  con- 
sulted their  owu  architect  prior  to  bringing  up 
their  report,  estimating  the  cost  of  the  tramways 
at  10,000?.  It  was  on  the  estimate  of  Mr.  James 
Eassard,  the  engineer  employed  by  the  Baroness, 
and  Mr.  Eassard,  solicitor,  that  the  scheme  went 
through  Parliament,  and  the  committee  took 
Mr.  Hassard’s  advice. 

Mr.  Colls  said  the  making  of  the  market  was 
impossible,  and  the  sooner  that  fact  was  recog- 
nised the  better. 

Mr.  Bontems,  adverting  to  the  construction  of 
the  tramway,  said  he  would  have  been  quite 
willing  to  lay  out  10,000?.,  while  ho  was  not 
willing  to  spend  31,000?.  Therefore  the  court 
should  consider  whether  the  expenditure  of 
31,000?.  would  be  likely  to  make  the  market 
more  successful  than  at  present.  He  proposed 
a resolution  to  the  following  effect,  which  was 
adopted:  — “That  the  markets  committee  be 
requested  to  report  the  rates  of  carriage,  both 
by  water  and  rail,  for  the  various  kinds  of  fish 
sent  to  Billingsgate  Market,  and  the  estimated 
rates  to  Columbia  Market,  in  the  event  of  the 
tramway  being  made  j and  also  to  report  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  as  to  the  expediency  of 
making  the  tramway.” 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that,  although  the 
Act  for  the  construction  of  the  tramway  has 
been  obtained  with  a view  to  develop  and  utilise 
the  market,  the  chances  of  the  works  being 
earned  out  are  at  present  rather  doubtful. 


GRINDING  MONEY. 

Messrs.  J.ickson'  & Shaw,  contractors,  were 
summoned  at  the  Westminster  Police  Court  by 
a carpenter,  named  Morgan,  for  9d.,  one  hour’s 
money,  allowed,  as  he  alleged,  by  the  rules  of 
the  trade,  for  grinding  his  tools  on  discharge.  A 
number  of  witnesses  were  called,  who  deposed 
that  in  all  the  largo  firms  in  London — Myers, 
Holland  & Eaunon,  ic., — two  hours  were  allowed 
for  grinding,  and  one  witness  deposed  that, 
having  been  in  the  service  of  the  defendants  at 
the  new  Foreign  Offices  and  discharged,  he  was 
allowed  two  hours  by  the  foromanj  and  paid. 
Tlie  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  trade,  passed 
and  allowed  at  the  last  meeting  in  connexion 
with  the  strike,  were  produced,  but  they  con- 
tained  nothing  about  the  grinding.  Mr.  Wool- 
rych  was  of  opinion  that  the  claim  had  not  been 
substantiated;  it  was  a pity  a more  general 
practice  did  not  prevail,  and  that  the  rule  had 
not  been  printed.  Ee  dismissed  the  summons. 


A NEW  POLICE-STATION  IN 
KENSINGTON. 

The  handsome  church  of  St.  Mary  Abbott, 
Kensington,  has  a new  architectural  neigh- 
boor  in  the  shape  of  police-office  buildings. 
On  the  north  side  of  High-street,  a building  of 
this  character  has  just  been  erected  on  the 
angular  piece  of  ground  at  the  rear  of  a tavern 
opposite  to  the  churchyard,  the  north  boundary 
wall  of  the  new  police  buildings  being  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  churchyard  area.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  when  the  building  was  first 
contemplated  some  objection  was  raised  to  a 
structure  of  that  character  being  erected  there, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  mar  the  effect  of  the 
edifice  adjoining;  but  we  understand  that,  in 
order  to  meet  such  objections,  it  was  decided 
that,  in  its  architectural  design  and  character, 
the  building  should  present  a more  ornamental 
appearance  than  structures  of  this  nature  usually 
do,  and  bo  made  to  harmonise  as  far  as  possible 
with  its  ornamental  Gothic  neighbour.  The 
maiu  frontage  of  the  building,  which  is  Late 
Gothic  in  character,  is  to  the  east,  and  is  seen  to 
considerable  advantage  when  viewed  from  the 
junction  of  Church-streeb  with  High-street.  It 
is  upwards  of  49  ft.  in  height  and  30  ft.  in  width, 
and,  in  addition  to  a basement,  contains  the 
ground-floor  and  story  above,  together  with 
gables  in  which  there  are  small  dormers  and  an 
npper-floor.  The  materials  used  are  red  Fare- 
ham  brick,  interspersed  with  blue  brick,  Bath 


stone  being  freely  introduced  for  dressings.  At 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  elevation  there  is  a 
lofty  covered  archway,  leading  to  the  entrance 
into  the  building.  The  windows  ou  the  north 
side  of  the  elevation  are  in  three  lights,  with 
stone  dressings.  A string-course  of  stone  is  i 
carried  across  the  elevation  at  the  head  of  the  ( 
windows  of  each  story,  aud  at  each  angle  there  : 
are  stone  quoins  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the 
building.  The  elevation  on  the  north  side  front- 
ing  the  church  resembles  in  its  general  features  • 
that  already  described,  with  the  exception  that  : 
it  is  not  surmounted  by  gables.  It  is  of  a some, 
what  irregular  projecting  character,  being  semi- 
hexagonal  in  form  in  the  centre,  with  stone  i 
quoins  at  each  angle,  uniform  with  the  east  ; 
frontage. 

The  basement  of  the  building  contains  the  i 
officers*  mess-room,  washing-room,  store-rooms,  , 
and  the  officers.  On  the  cast  and  west  sides  of  ) 
the  entrance  are  the  officers’  day-room  and  ,■ 
library,  the  inspector’s  office  being  at  the  front  ; 
of  the  building  on  the  north  side,  and  the  charge- 
room  in  the  rear,  communicating  directly  with  i 
the  cells.  The  inspector’s  apartments  are  on  tho  i 
first  floor,  and  tho  beds  for  single  men  are  in  t 
the  several  rooms  in  the  upper  story.  The  t 

ground  in  the  rear  of  the  building  is  limited  in  i 

its  area,  but  will  nevertheless  admit  of  being  ; 
used  as  a parade-ground  on  a small  scale. 

Mr.  Caiger,  the  metropolitan  police  eur-  , 
veyor,  is  the  architect  of  the  building;  and  Mr, 
M'Oullum,  of  Camberwell,  the  contractor. 


“TICKHILL.” 

I WOULD  suggest  that  Tickhill  might  be  ; 
classed  with  Tichbourn,  as  a topographical  \ 
name  deiived  from  tho  propinquity  of  water. 

Tickhill  is  situated  near  the  source  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Trent,  called  variously  Tome 
or  Thorne,  and  old  Don  or  Doon;  indeed,  it  is  \ 
the  only  considerable  place  in  this  unimportant  f 
river. 

Tho  root  word  “ick,”  “ich,”  or  “ itch,”  is  a i 
foimi  of  “ock,”  and  very  widely  distributed;  j 
wo  have  Ick.ford,  Oxon  ; Ick-ham,  Kent.  There 
are  Itchins  iu  Gloucestershire,  Hants,  Sussex, 
and  Warwickshire. 

With  the  article  it  would  bo  “ T’ick,”  and  I 1 
have  no  doubt,  if  we  had  the  original  settlement  I 
before  us,  wo  should  see  that  T’ick-hill  was  a i 
natural  moated  eminence,  very  suitable  for  t 
defence.  . A.  E. 


PRE.EISTORIC  REMAINS  IN  ISTRIA. 

LO.N'DOX  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETT. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at  i 
37,  Ariindcl-streeb,  Strand,  Dr.  R.  S.  Charnock,  , 
F.S.A.,  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  f 
by  Capt.  R.  P.  Burton,  her  Majesty’s  consul  at  r 
Trieste,  entitled,  “Notes  ou  the  Castellieri  of  ! 

Istria.”  These  were  hill-forta,  of  wliioh  a perfect  ; 
military  disposition  was  effected,  so  that  on  all  li 
occasions  two  points  were  in  sight  always,  for  r 
convenience  of  signalling.  The  e.xperionoed  i 
eye  can  always  detect  at  a distance  tho  traces  I 
of  an  earthen  ring  or  ellipse,  formed  by  levelling  ; 
the  summit  and  the  gradual  rise  of  the  roads,  or  t 
rather  camps,  which  are,  as  a rule,  comparatively  i 
free  from  trees  and  thickets.  A nearer  inspec-  > 
tion  shows  a scatter  of  iiottery,  whose  rnde  1 
sandy  paste  contrasts  sharply  with  tho  finished  I 
produce  of  tho  Roman  kilns,  and  the  more  I 
homogeneous  materials  of  modern  times.  Tho  i 
contours  of  these  castellieri  are  distinguished  | 
by  a definite  deposit  of  black  ash  from  the  i 
surface  soil  of '“red  ” Istria  around  them.  As  I 

a rule,  the  castellieri  occupied  the  summits  of  \ 

tho  detached  conical  hills  and  mounds,  which  \ 
appear  to  have  been  shaped  and  turned  by  ^ 
glacial  action.  Some  Istrian  towns  have  been 
built  upon  the  prehistoric  sites.  Viewed  from 
below,  they  appear  to  be  perched  upon  the 
summits  of  inaccessible  stone  walls.  They  can 
scarcely  be  called  villages,  but  rather  towns  in 
miniature..  The  whole  peninsula  was  at  one 
time  studded  over  with  these  villages,  and  fate 
has  treated  them  with  her  usual  caprice.  They 
aro  in  process  of  disappearance,  being  found 
useful  for  villages,  and  on  the  heights  for  the 
rude  huts  of  the  shepherd  and  the  goatherd. 
Capt.  Burton  gave  a minute  description  of 
fifteen  castellieri  iu  the  territory  of  Albona. 

The  Cunzi  Hillock  was  the  chief  of  these.  It  i 
is  about  a mile  long,  disposed  north-north-east  l 
to  south-south-west.  The  crest  of  the  cone  I 
has  been  evidently  cub  away  in  one  or  more  ! 
^ifiaccs,  leaving  part  of  the  original  earth.  ^ 
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slop©  to  form  tlio  piir&pot  ti&sOi  U'pon  ttiis 
foundation  were  planted  large  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, sometimes  of  2 cubic  yards,  in  tolei'ably 
regular  order,  invariably  without  mortar,  and 
never  of  cut  or  worked  blocks,  the  tout  ensemble 
forming  a rough  architecture,  of  the  style 
known  as  Cyclopean.  The  inner  thickness  of 
the  parapet  was  apparently  filled  with  smaller 
stones,  and  the  thickness  varied  from  18  ft.  to 
31  ft.  The  inner  scarp  was  steep,  and  clear  of 
rubbish.  The  enceinte,  where  probably  were ' 
kept  the  cattle  and  goats  belonging  to  the 
villagers,  was  mostly  grass-grown.  In  another 
of  the  castellieri  were  found  some  interesting 
specimens  of  stone  weapons,  all  belonging  to  the 
polished  category  vulgarly  called  “neolithic.” 
None  of  the  presumed  older  and  ruder  type  have 
been  found  in  Istria. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  the 
paper,  in  which  Dr.  E.  S.  Charnock,  Dr.  Carter 
Blake,  and  Jlessrs.  Leitncr,  Carmichael,  and 
Lewis,  took  part. 


BEADFOED  COEPOEATION  MAEKETS. 

Continuing  the  development  of  the  markets 
scheme,  the  corporation  of  Bradford  has  autho- 
rised  the  construction  of  the  new  Butchers’  and 
Fish  Market,  in  Eawaon-place,.at  a coat  of  about 
lOjOOOL  for  this  portion  of  the  scheme.  The 
present  covered  Market  Ilall  has  only  been  com- 
pleted upon  about  one-half  its  inteuded  area, 
and  will,  when  finished,  have  Godwin-street  for 
its  northern  boundary.  On  the  upper  side  of 
Godwin-street  the  new  fish-market  is  to  be 
located.  Tlie  principal  entrance  will  be  from 
Godwin-street,  and  two  side  entrances  are  ar- 
ranged from  llawson-place.  Fronting  those 
streets  a belt  of  sixteen  shops  has  been  planned, 
which  will  have  external  frontage  and  approach, 
and  open  into  the  Market  Ilall.  Internally, 
sixty-three  shops  and  stalls  havo  been  arranged 
on  the  plans  j so  that  in  all  about  eighty  new 
shops  and  stalls  will  eventually  be  provided. 
T!ie  building  is  of  somewhat  plainer  character 
than  the  Kirkgate  Market,  but  will  correspond 
with  it  in  style.  Internally  there  will  bo  an 
open-timbered  roof  instead  of  iron,  as  in  the 
Kirkgate  Markets,  on  account  of  the  cost. 

When  completed,  the  Kirkgate  Markets 
schemo  will  comprise  an  outer  sot  of  shops, 
offices,  and  club  buildings,  Market  Tavern,  and 
Trevelyan  Uotel,  having  frontages  to  Kirkgate, 
Darley-strcet,  and  Godwin-street,  and  enclosing 
on  three  sides  the  spacious  market-hall,  which 
will  bo  chiefly  used  for  dry  goods,  and  imme- 
diately adjoining  will  be  the  new  fish  and  meat 
market.  A new  street,  -15  ft.  in  width,  will  be 
formed  from  North  Parade  to  Godwin-street. 

The  new  St.  James’s  Wholesale  Markets  are 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  be 
served  with  railway  facilities  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Great  Northern  Eailway,  and 
ample  accommodation  for  wholesale  dealers  in 
potatoes  and  fruit.  These  premises  aie  on  the 
ground  adjoining  the  Corporation  abattoirs,  off 
Leeds-road. 

These  various  works  are  in  hand  for  the  Fairs 
and  Markets  Committee  of  the  Bradford  Cor- 
poration, and  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson. 


SDEYEYOESniFS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chester  City 
Council  Alderman  Littler  moved  the  recom. 
mendation  of  the  Corporate  Estate  and  Im- 
provement  Committees,  “ that  the  assistant 
surveyor,  Mr.  Isaac  M.  Jones,  be  appointed  sur- 
veyor  to  the  council,  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Mr.  Eichard  Davies,  at  the  salary  of  1501.  per 
annum.  The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  Mr.  Jones  bo  appointed 
inspector  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Aui- 
mals)  Act,  1869.  A foreman  of  the  works  was  to 
be  appointed  under  the  surveyor,  at  11.  15a.  per 
week.  The  sub-committee  thought  it  advisable 
to  leave  this  appointment  open  so  far  as  the 

nature  of  the  duties  were  concerned. At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  Daresbury  Highway  Board, 
Mr.  John  Darbyshire,  Stretton,  was  appointed  as 
surveyor  to  tho  Board. 

At  the  last  meeting,  the  Council  of  Sheffield 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a borough  surveyor. 
On  tho  first  voting,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bryson,  deputy 
borough  engineer,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  had 
25  votes;  Mr.  Coghlan,  C.E.,  of  Margate,  21; 
and  Mr.  Vawser,  boi-ough  engineer,  of  War- 
rington, 5.  Mr.  Yawser  was  then  struck  out  of 
the  voting.  On  the  second  voting,  Mr.  Coghlan 


had  26  votes,  and  FTr.  Bryson  2o.  The  former 
was  consequently  elected.  The  salary  is  5001. 
per  annum.  The  loss  of  Mr,  Coghlan  seems  to 
bo  regretted  in  Margate. 


WHOLESALE  EOBBEEY. 

We  have  seen  a copy  of  a scoundrelly  trade 
paper  addressed  to  builders  in  which  tho  whole 
of  the  readable  matter  is  stolen  from  the  Builder 
without  the  slighest  acknowledgment  of  the 
source.  Tho  same  course' appears  to  be  pursued 
every  week,  other  journals  who  honestly  provide 
original  matter  being  treated  in  a similar  manner. 
We  give  the  thieves  notice  that  if  this  conduct 
be  repeated  we  will  see  what  the  Court  of 
Chancery  can  do  with  them. 


HANOVER  CHAPEL. 

Sir, — It  was  distinctly  stated  at  the  Institute, 
by  Mr.  Cockerell,  that  the  stonework  had  to  be 
coated  with  oil.  And  I added  that  where  so 
coated  the  stone  had  been  remarkably  preserved. 
I also  stated  that  tho  towers  had  not  been 
so  coated,  and  had  so  seriously  decayed  that  a 
largo  quantity  of  stone  had  to  be  cut  out  and 
renewed.  This  new  stone  was  treated  with 
Rausome’s  solution,  which  received  it  remarkably 
well.  Thinking  tho  old  stone  of  towers  which 
had  not  been  coated  with  oil  might  be  benefited 
by  the  solution,  I ordered  its  application,  but  the 
solution  which  entered  the  new  stone  would  not 
penetrate  the  old,  and  remained  on  the  surface, 
although  the  old  had  been  subjected  to  a very 
severe  process  of  cleansing  with  the  steam  jot 
with  a pressure  of  56  lb.  of  wet  steam. 

That  portion  of  the  front  which  was  originally 
coated  with  oil  has  not  been  treated  with  Ran. 
some’s  solution  at  all.  It  has  simply  been 
cleaned  without  any  abrasion  of  the  weathered 
surface  of  the  stone.  Ed.  C.  Rubins. 


ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS  FOR  LONDON 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1S7-1-. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  will  feel  greatly 
obliged  for  any  information  as  to  the  present 
possessors  of  drawings  and  pictures  by  the 
following  artists  : — 

J.  Coney,  who  died  in  1833. 

J.  S.  Cotman  „ 181-2. 

A.  W.  Pugin  „ 1832. 

F.  Mackenzie  ,,  18-12. 

The  subjects  of  works  by  these  artists  are  for 
tho  most  part  architectural. 


BUILDING  WITH  CONCRETE  BLOCKS. 

INSTITUTION  or  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  paper  read  on  the  10th  inst.  was  “ On 
the  Construction  of  Harbour  and  Marino  Works 
with  Artificial  Blocks  of  largo  size,”  by  Mr. 
Bindon  Blood  Stouey,  M.A. 

Tho  author  described  a method  of  submariuo 
construction,  with  blocks  of  masonry  or  concrete 
exceeding  in  bnlk  anjthing  hitherto  attempted. 
The  blocks  were  built  in  the  open  air  on  a quay 
or  wharf,  and  after  from  two  to  three  months’ 
consolidation  they  were  lifted  by  a powerful  pair 
of  shear-legs,  erected  on  an  iron  barge  or  pon- 
toon. When  afloat,  the  blocks  were  conveyed 
to  their  destination  in  the  foundations  of  a quay 
wall,  breakwater,  or  similar  structure,  where 
each  block  occupied  several  foot  in  length  of 
the  permanent  work,  and  reached  from  the 
bottom  to  a little  above  low- water  level.  The 
superstructure  was  afterwards  built  on  the  top 
of  the  blocks  in  the  usual  manner  by  tidal  work. 
There  was  now  being  built  in  this  manner  an 
extension,  nearly  43  ft.  in  height,  of  the  North 
Wall  Quay  in  the  port  of  Dublin.  Each  of  the 
blocks  which  composed  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  was  27  ft.  high,  21  ft.  4 in.  wide  at  the 
base,  12  ft.  long  in  the  direction  of  the  wall,  and 
weighed  350  tons.  The  foundation  for  the  blocks 
was  excavated  and  levelled  by  means  of  a 
diving-bell,  the  chamber  of  wliich  was  20  ft. 
square  and  6^  ft.  high.  When  the  men  were  at 
work  the  bell  rested  on  the  bottom.  A tube  or 
funnel  of  plate  iron,  3 ft.  in  diameter,  rose  from 
tho  centre  of  the  roof  of  the  bell  to  several  feet 
above  high-water  level.  An  air-lock  on  the  top 
of  this  funnel  aflbrded  a passage  up  or  down, 
without  tho  bell  having  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
water.  The  material  excavated  was  cast  into 
two  largo  trays,  suspended  by  chains  from  the 
roof  of  the  bell ; when  these  were  filled,  the  bell 


was  lifted  a few  feet  off  the  bottom,  and  the  bell- 
barge  was  drawn  a short  distance  away  from 
the  line  of  the  wall  where  the  stuff  was  dis- 
charged, by  tilting  the  trays,  and  the  bell  re- 
turned  to  its  work  again. 

The  method  of  making  concrete  and  mortar, 
adopted  by  the  author,  diffei-ed  in  some  respects 
from  that  in  ordinaryuse.  Ho  preferred  a rapid 
mixture  of  tho  ballast  or  sand  with  cement  or 
lime,  to  the  slow  triturating  process  of  the 
mortar-pan  with  edge-runners.  The  concrete 
mixer,  devised  by  him,  driven  by  a 3-h.p.  engine, 
would  turn  out  from  10  to  12  cubic  yards  per 
hour. 

The  author  believed  the  application  of  the  new 
system  of  gigantic  blocks  to  the  construction  of 
breakwaters  would,  in  many  cases,  be  cheaper, 
more  rapid,  and  more  permanent,  than  the  ordi- 
nary  methods  of  construction. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Leeds. — The  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Leeds  (Dr.  George  Goldie)  has  issued  to  tho 
Sanitary  Committee  his  annual  report  as  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  tho  borough  during  last 
year,  from  which  we  give  the  following  : — For 
the  year  ending  December  31st,  1873,  the  death, 
rate  was  27’2  per  1,000  of  the  population,  being 
0'8  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
deaths  in  one  week  ranged  from  98  in  the  28th 
week  to  182  deaths  in  tho  41th  week,  yielding 
relative  rates,  varying  from  18'8  per  1,000  to 
3 1'8  per  1,000  per  annum.  Tiie  fourth  quarter 
was  exceptionally  tho  most  fatal  one  in  the  year, 
during  which  tho  principal  cause  of  the  prevail- 
iug  mortality  was  scarlatina  and  bronchitis. 
Among  the  sanitary  works  done  was  the  closing 
■of  ninoty.five  cellar  dwellings. 

Alcester. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  local 
Sanitary  Committee,  some  cases  of  deadly  over- 
crowding in  Feckenham  parish  were  brought 
under  notice  by  Mr.  Fosbroko,  the  medical 
officer  of  health.  His  report  dealt  more  par- 
ticularly with  Astwood  Bank,  where  there  is  an 
absence  of  any  system  of  drainage,  and  tho 
cesspools  in  most  cases  require  covering,  and 
are  too  near  tho  back-doors  of' the  houses;  and 
the  water  supply,  although  in  quantity  sufficient, 
is  derived,  in  many  instances,  from  wells  placed 
too  near  tho  cesspools.  The  report  also  com. 
mented  upon  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in 
the  place  during  the  last  six  years,  and  recom- 
mended  the  adoption  of  some  means  for  isolating 
cases  in  order  to  arrest  the  disease.  Mr.  Fos- 
broke  was  directed  to  make  inquiries  respecting 
the  cost  and  other  particulars  of  a movable 
hospital;  and  Mr.  Gander  was  directed  to  make 
a plan  of  the  present  drainage  of  Astwood  Bank, 
with  a view  to  some  complete  system  of  drainage 
being  carried  out.  The  committee  empowered 
the  medical  officer  to  order  the  ashpits  of  all 
new  houses  to  be  enclosed  and  covered  over. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

YOUNG  V.  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOA.BD. 

This  was  a proceeding  in  the  Sheriff’s  Court, 
Red  Lion.square,  to  determine  the  value  to  be 
paid  by  the  London  School  Board  to  Mr.  George 
Adam  Young,  an  architect,  in  respect  of  seven 
freehold  houses,  required  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  school  under  the  compulsoiy  powers  of  the 
Education  Act,  1873,  situate  in  Tower-street 
and  Lumber-court,  Seven  Dials. 

Tho  jury  went  to  tate  a personal  view  of  the  spot  where 
the  houses  stood  before  they  heard  the  evideuco.  Tho 
houses  had  been  pulled  down  to  erect  a school,  and  ilr. 
Under-SherifF  Burchell  took  occasion  in  the  course  of  tho 
case  to  suggest  that,  where  n jury  was  likely  to  be  sum- 
moned to  try  the  question,  the  property  should  not  be 
interfered  with  until  the  compensation  was  settled. 

Tho  only  evidence  given  was  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Young. 
The  three  surveyors  on  his  behalf  were  Mr.  Clark  {of  tho 
firm  ofFarebrother,  Clark,  & Co.),  Mr.  Edwin  Fox,  and 
Mr.  Shoppee.  The  claimant  was  not  called.  The  houses 
were  let  out  in  weekly  apartments,  and  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a value  one-third  was  deducted  for  repairs,  losses,  &c., 
and  the  net  value  was  calculated,  and  the  sum  brought 
out  6,-4804,  to  which  was  added  as  the  customary 
10  per  cent,  on  a forced  sale.  The  houses  were  built 
about  150  years  ago,  and  let  to  poor  but  honest  persons, 
as  stated  by  the  collector,  and  he  added  that  sometimes 
not  only  had  a bad  tenant  to  be  forgiven  his  rent,  but  to 
be  paid  for  going  away.  Mr.  Clark  estimated  the  ground 
to  be  worth  Is.  6d.  per  foot  per  annum,  which  would 
nearly  realise  the  value  be  had  put  upon  the  houses. 

On  the  part  of  the  School  Board  no  evidence  was  given. 
Tt  was  denied  that  the  property  was  of  the  value  described, 
and  evidence,  it  was  alleged,  which  might  have  been  given 
had  not  been  produced. 

Mr.  Hawkins  submitted  that  he  had  shown  the  net  value 
to  be  6,6304,  and,  with  tho  usual  percentage  under  com- 
pulsory powers,  the  sum  to  which  Mr,  Yonne  was  entitled 
was  7,1-84  He  had,  after  conferring  tvita  his  learned 
friend,  not  called  Mr.  Young. 
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Mr.  Bidder,  on  the  part  of  the  School  Board,  invited 
the  jury  to  arrive  at  a different  conclusion  from  the  state 
of  evidence  before  them,  and  intimated  that  for  such  pro- 
perty let  oat  in  weekly  tenements  an  inllated  scale  had 
been  used  to  ascertain  the  proposed  value.  The  property 
was  not  required  for  a public  company  to  make  profit,  but 
to  build  a school,  and  the  ratepayers  would  have  to  pay 
whatever  value  the  jury  aaseased. 

The  jury  retired,  and  on  their  return  gave  a verdict  as 
to  the  value,  &c.,  at  5,2331.,  adding  la.  as  damage  for 
severance  of  the  property. 


EOUNDHAT  PARK  COMPETITION. 

We  are  requested  to  print  the  following 
protest,  addressed  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Leeds ; — 

In  answer  to  your  invitation  contained  in  an  advertise- 
ment in  various  papers,  we  entertained  ihe  idea  of  com- 
peting for  the  above;  but,  before  doing  so  {seeing  that 
many  of  the  competitions  in  which  we  have  engaged  have 
resulted  in  most  unfair  and  biassed  awards),  we,  for  our 
own  satisfaction,  wrote  to  your  town  clerk,  suggesting 
that  as  a protection  to  strangers  against  local  interest,  ■ 
the  plans  should  be  marked  with  a motto ; and  in  reply  to 
which  Mr.  Curwood,  on  the  l"th  of  April,  1873,  wrote  os 
follows : — 

“ I thought  of  the  motto  arrangement,  but  as  a stranger 
will  be  called  in  to  decide,  there  will  be  no  prejudice." 

Upon  the  faith  of  this  assurance  we  decided  to  com- 
pete, and  in  order  worthily  to  do  so,  wo  have  spared 
neither  trouble  nor  expense  to  produce  a creditable  set  of 
plans. 

We  were,  therefore,  much  surprised,  in  reply  to  our 
query  as  to  the  name  of  the  strange  professional  gentle- 
man whom  the  council  had  consulted,  to  receive  a letter 
from  the  town  clerk,  dated  the  fith  of  February,  1874, 
informing  us  that  the  committee  had  decided  not  to  call 
in  any  professional  gentleman  to  assist  them  in  this  com- 
petition, but  to  make  the  selection  themselves,  rather 
trusting  to  their  own  judgment. 

Whilst  entertaining  the  greatest  respect  for  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  committee  personally,  yet  seeing  that  a 
question  like  this  can  only  be  settle'd  by  a competent  and 
impartial  professional  gentleman,  we  regret  that  in  justice 
to  ourselves,  and  othvr  strange  competitors,  we  must 
protest  against  any  award  being  made,  unless  by  the 
advice  of  some  well-known  and  unprejudiced  landscape- 
gardener,  civil  engineer,  or  architect,  who  would  come 
tiader  the  term  of  the  "stranger”  referred  to  in  your 
town  clerk’s  letter  of  the  17th  of  .\prii,  1873. 

J.  Wallace  Feoos, 

George  Wm.  Usill, 

G.  WaLLEE  WlLLCOCKS. 


CAUTION  TO  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS  USING  UNSAFE  MACHINES. 

A CASE  of  trade  interest  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  tlio  Court  of  E-xehequor  and  a special 
jury  the  whole  of  two  days. 

The  action  was  brought  by  a stonemason,  named  Shell, 
against  Messrs.  Webster,  the  contractors,  to  recover 
compensation  for  serious  personal  injuries  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  alleged  negligence  of  the  defendants, 
or  their  servants ; but,  as  will  be  seen,  the  cause  of  the 
action  arose  from  an  alleged  defective  trolly. 

Messrs.  Webster  having  contracted  for  the  erection  of 
a lar^  hotel,  at  the  low  level  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct, 
Mr.  Daniel  Shell,  was  employed  on  the  j./b  as  a skilled 
stonemason. 

On  the  5th  of  last  June,  the  plaintiff,  and  his  labourer, 
were  engaged  in  preparing  to  lift  a large  block  of  stone, 
nearly  weighing  3 tons,  to  be  placed  upon  a pier  to  hold 
tie  girders,  when  the  trolly  on  which  the  stone  was  placed 
suddenly  tipped  up.  The  effect  was  to  pitch  the  mason 
between  the  rails  beneath,  with  the  stone  partially  upon 
him.  He  escaped  with  his  life,  was  extricated  from  the 
stone,  and  at  once  taken  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
where  he  remained  in  a vcrycriiical  state  until  August 
20th,  when  he  became  an  out-patient  until  the  Ith  of 
December.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  accident,  he  was  in  the 
weekly  receipts  of  two  pounds  and  upwards  wages. 

The  plaintiff  attributed  the  misfortune  to  the  employ, 
ment  ol  an  unsuitable  or  defective  trolly,  and  unfitted  for 
the  work.  He  stated  that  he  had  never  known  any  but 
stone  trolleys  used  for  stonework  of  the  heavy  kind  he  was 
at  work  on  ; and  the  bed  of  this  trolly  being  on  the  same 
level  as  the  platform,  close  to  which  it  was  placed  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  prevented  him  seeing  the  axle  or 
wheels.  The  piers  were  being  constructed  of  large  stones 
prepared  on  toe  platform  and  siding  close  by.  They  were 
then  put  separately  on  the  truck  or  trolly,  to  be  subse- 
quently dressed,  lilted,  and  placed  upon  the  piers  that  were 
to  receive  them  on  the  low  level. 

The  Hon.  A.  Thesiger,  counsel  for  Messrs,  IVebster, 
said  his  clients  deeply  commiserated  the  plaintiff  for  his 
sufferings,  and  did  not  dispute  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  injuries,  but  Messrs.  IVebster  and  their  foreman  con- 
sidered that  the  trolly  complained  of  was  a proper  and 
suitable  one  for  the  purpose,  and  that  it  had  been  in  daily 
use  since  the  plaintiff  was  in  defendants’  employment, 
early  in  last  May;  and  that  theplaintiffhimsclf  was  a con- 
tributory to  the  accident  by  standing  along  with  his 
labourer  on  such  a part  of  the  trolly  as,  by  their  addi- 
tional  sixteen-stone  weight,  the  proper  centre  of  gravity 
was  changed,  and  caused  the  machine  to  tip  over. 

As  usual  in  disputes  of  this  kind,  the  evidence  was 
conflicting,  especially  as  to  the  trolly’s  fitness  for  heavy 
stonework. 

The  judge,  Baron  Amphleft,  having  summed  up,  the 
jury  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  2507.  damages 
and  costs. 

In  connexion  with  the  above,  it  was  stated  that  the 
®“Jo^Iunate  man  is  a member  of  the  Operative  Stone 
Masons  Society,  from  which  he  has  been  allowed  10s.  a 
week  sick  money  for  twenty-six  weeks,  and  Ss.  per  week 
as  long  as  his  illness  continues.  If  Mr.  Shell’s  injuries 
prove  to  be  of  a permanent  nature,  the  Society  will  award 
him  the  liberal  grant  of  15f>7.  Had  he  been  killed  his 
friends  would  have  received  50/.,  besides  127.  for  funeral 
and  other  grants.  At  the  wife’s  death  107.  would  have 
been  granted  for  her  funeral.  Grants  would  have  been 
made  to  the  orphans,  and,  all  honour  to  the  members  of 
Die  Operative  Stone  Masons'  Soeieiy,  8t.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  will  bo  recouped  for  affording  a "brother ** 
relief.  ® 


BUILDERS’  CONTRACTS. 

Sin, — Will  any  of  your  numerous  readers  kindly  favour 
us  with  their  experience  with  respect  to  the  legality  of 
builders’  contracts  7 

We,  some  time  ago,  tendered  for  a job  of  about  2,3007., 
in  conjunction  with  two  other  buDders,  and  our  tender, 
being  the  lowest,  was  accepted,  and  the  contract  signed 
by  us,  Lut  ?!of  iy  the  employer.  The  latter  altered  his 
mind,  and  has  since  carried  out  the  works  by  employing 
his  own  workmen,  and  paying  them  weekly,  under  the 
supervision  of  his  architect  and  a clerk  of  the  works.  As 
we  had  incurred  considerable  expense  in  obtaining  quan- 
tities {they  were  not  supplied),  we  are  of  opinion  that  we 
have  a claim,  not  only  for  the  expenses  incurred,  but  also 
for  our  own  loss  of  time  and  profit  through  the  works  not 
having  been  executed  by  us.  vVe  have  taken  two  opinions 
on  the  matter,  the  one  favourable  and  the  other  not,  the 
lawyer  in  the  latter  case  being  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
tract is  illegal.  We  think,  however,  that  the  eimtom  of 
Ihe  trade  would  make  it  otherwise  (the  employer’s  signs- 
ture  being  rarely  affixed  to  the  agreement);  and  should 
be  glad  if  any  of  your  numerous  readers  could  supply  us 
with  a case  in  point, 

BLAyDFOnn  & Jones,  Builders. 


FOURTEEN  LIBELS  ON  A SURVEYOR. 

A siyGVL.AB  action  has  been  brought  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  by  Mr.  Gray.asurveyor,  against  Mr.  Jones, 
a financial  agent.  It  appeared  that  the  General  Post-office 
bad  rented  premises  in  which  Mr.  Gray  was  interested,  in 
Gresham  House,  for  telegraphic  purposes,  and  the  Post- 
office  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  tenancy  before  the  legal 

The  defendant  was  promised  a commiasion  of  307.  if  he 
could  procure  3' 07.  from  the  Post-office  for  the  release, 
and  he  got  offered  that  sum.  Mr.  Gray,  however,  nego- 
tiated himself  direct  with  the  Post-office,  and  got  3507.  for 
the  acquittance  of  agreement,  and  then  refused  to  pay  the 
307.  commission  toThe  defendant,  alleging  that  the  arrange- 
ment had  been  put  an  end  to. 

This  repudiation  ril<*d  the  temper  of  the  financial  agent, 
and  he  sent  fourteen  post-office  csrds  to  Mr,  Gray,  telling 
him  a smart  bit  of  his  mind  in  no  measured  language. 

Mr.  Gray  now  brought  his  action  to  recover  damages 
for  fourteen  alleged  libels. 

The  jury  eventually  found  that  some  few  of  the  cards 
were  libels,  and  found  for  the  plaintiff,  one  farthing 
damages. 


STEEL  BARS  INSTEAD  OF  BELLS. 

Sir, — I have  been  informed  that,  in  some  cases,  steel 
rods  struck  by  hammers  have  been  lately  substituted  for 
church  bells.  If  the  plan  is  a practicable  one,  I have  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  it  in  two  churches  in  Dorset- 
shire. I have  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  procure 
the  particulars  of  this  invention,  and  the  cost  of  fitting 
it.  If  any  ofynur  correspondents  can  furnish  me  with 
the  requisite  information,  1 shall  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

Charles  Tvbnek. 

*,*  We  have  received  several  similar  letters  lately. 


OLD  PARTY  WALLS. 

At  the  Guildhall,  Colonel  Croll,  the  lessee  of  Hos.  27, 
28,  and  29,  Colemau-street,  and  the  occupiers  of  Jfos.  1, 
2,  and  3,  Mason’s-avenue,  were  summoned  before  Aider- 
man  Ellis  by  tlie  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  show  cause 
why  a party-wall  between  the  two  properties  should  not 
be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 

Mr.  Straight  appeared  for  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
Mr.  Besley  for  Colonel  Croll,  and  Mr.  Weiglitraan, 
solicitor,  for  the  occupiers  of  Xos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Mason’s- 
avenue. 

The  freehold  of  the  whole  of  the  property  belonged  to 
Christ’s  Hospital.  Colonel  Croll  held  a lease  of  27,  29, 
and  29,  Coleman-street,  and  other  persona  the  leases  of 
the  other  three  houses.  Colonel  Croll  pulled  down  his 
three  houses  to  build  a large  warehouse.  He  gave  the 
usual  notices  respecting  the  party-wall,  but  very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  them.  It  was  found  that  the  party- 
wall,  which  was  over  200  years  old,  leaned  inwards  at  the 
top  towards  the  houses  in  Mason’s-avenue.  Colonel  Croll 
wanted  to  have  the  party-wall  rebuilt,  but  as  nobody 
would  make  himself  responsible  for  any  part  of  the  ex- 
pense, he  underpinned  the  old  wall,  ran  up  an  outside 
wall  for  himself,  and  abandoned  the  party-wall  altogether. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  his  wall  was  finished 
there  was  a space  of  1 fr.  between  the  two  walls. 

Mr.  IVoodthorpe,  surveyor  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  stated  that  the  party-wall  was  dangerous  in  the 
event  of  a lire,  or  the  Uooring  giving  way.  The  upper 
part  of  the  wall  was  rotten  on  Colonel  Croli’s  side,  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  decay  on  the  inside  of  the  walla. 
He  considered  that  the  party-wall  was  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  beftepaired,  as  the  floorings  and  roofs  were 
holding  up  the  wall  instead  of  the  wall  holding  them  up. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kenton,  the  surveyor  to  Christ  s Hospital, 
said  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  >V*oodthorpe  that  the  wall 
was  in  a dangerous  state. 

Alderman  Ellis  made  an  order  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall,  which  was  admitted  on  both  sides  to  be  rotten,  to  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

LAPSE  OF  TIME. 

At  the  Greenwich  police  conrfc  the  represen- 
tatives of  Mr.  ^Y.  Fisher,  deceased,  late  of  the 
Gloucester  Taveiu,  Greenwich,  were  summoned 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Tabberer„the  district  sur- 
veyor, appointed  under  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,  for  having  a building  erected  on  such 
premises,  the  same  not  being  enclosed  with  walls 
built  of  stone,  brick,  or  other  incombustible 
material. 

The  building  in  question  consists  of  a long  verandah, 
used  for  accommodating  visitors  in  the  summer  time.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  course  of  erection  in  April  of  last 
year,  lathe  lifetime  of  the  deceased. 


Mr.  Pook,  who  appeared  for  the  defence,  submitted  1 
that  there  was  an  omission  from  the  Metropolitan  i 
Buildings  Act  of  any  provision  making  the  representa-  i 
lives  of  a deceased  person  liable  for  the  consequences  of 
an  act  done  by  the  deceased  person  in  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  that  the  summons  must  necessarily 
be  dismissed,  as  the  law  required  information  of  the  ' 
irregularity  to  bo  laid  before  a magistrate  within  six  i 
months  of  discovery. 

The  summons  was  then  dismissed. 


THE  UTILISATION  OF  WASTE  STEAM.  ' 

On  a recent  evening,  at  Stafford  House,  Mr. 
Spence  exhibited  to  a distinguished  audience  a 
plan  by  which  ho  proposes  to  employ  the  heat  of  < 
waste  steam  as  a substitute  for  fuel.  This 
method  is  founded  upon  a discovery  made  by  i 
the  father  of  the  inventor,  and  announced  by  i 
bim  to  the  British  Association  at  its  meeting  at 
Exeter  in  1869.  The  discovery  was  that  steam  ( 
liberated  at  atmospheric  pressure — that  is,  at  a 
' temperature  of  212  deg., — and  passed  into  any 
saline  solution  having  a boiling  temperature  i 
higher  than  that  of  water,  would  raise  this 
saline  solution  to  its  own  boiling  point.  Thus, 
as  Mr.  Spence  showed  experimentally,  if  we 
take  a solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  boils  at 
250  deg.,  and  if  we  blow  into  that  solution  steam 
at  212  deg.,  the  temperature  of  the  solution  will 
be  raised  to  250  deg.,  the  steam  being  condensed  ■ 
and  yielding  its  heat.  The  explanation  seems  i 
to  be  that  the  salt  has  a stronger  affinity  for  the  i 
water  in  the  steam,  as  water,  than  tho  heat  has 
for  its  vapour.  The  water  is  therefore  seized  by 
tho  salt,  and  the  latent  heat  is  evolved  as  heat  * 
of  temperature. 

The  solution  having  been  to  some  extent 
diluted  by  the  condensation  of  the  exhaust  steam, 
its  capacity  for  heat  will  be  reduced  in  a corre- 
sponding degree  ; and  if  steam  at  212  deg.  were  • 
again  blown  through  it,  it  would  not  reach  the  ; 
same  temperature  as  before.  Ic  is  therefore  , 
passed  into  another  boiler  of  ordinary  construe-  . 
tion,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  water,  and  is 
concentrated  by  steam  being  generated  from  it. 

In  this  way  its  original  capacity  for  receiving 
heat  is  restored. 

Mr.  Spence  maintained  that  if,  by  taking 
advantage  of  his  father’s  discovery,  a mode  I 
of  utilising  tho  large  amount  of  latent  heat 
contained  in  the  steam  now  thrown  into  the 
atmosphere  could  be  brought  into  practical 
operation,  so  that  this  latent  heat  could  bo  made 
to  do  actual  work,  the  discovery,  especially  at 
the  present  price  of  fuel,  would  be  one  of  enor- 
mous value,  and  be  announced  hia  intention  of  ; 
speedily  trying  the  experiment  on  a manufac-  ‘ 
tuning  scale. 


VARIORUM. 

Lung  Ago  has  this  month  a variety  of  readable 
matter,  among  which  are  papers  on  the  olden  t 
laws  of  England, — sanitary  laws,— by  the  lace  ; 
Mr.  R.  Andrews  ; on  old  English  modes  of  burial,  I 
by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewett,  F.S.A. ; on  our 
National  Anthem,  by  Mr.  'T.  L.  Southgate  j on  [ 
Pepys  and  St.  Olave’s,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  i 

F.S.A. ; and  others. Nature,  for  the  week  1 

ending  12Lh  February,  baa  a leading  paper  on 
“A  Minister  for  Science,”  and  others  on  that  ; 
interesting  planet  Mars,  in  which  past  and 
doubtful  interpretations  of  its  telescopic  appear- 
ances  are  discussed,  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Webb  ; on  the  i 
polarisation  of  light,  by  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode  j 
and  a new  classiBcation  of  birds. 


ItUscfitimcH. 

Technical  Education. — At  a meeting  of  tho 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Court  of  the  Painter- 
stainers’  Company,  held  at  the  Guild,  on  ; 
Wednesday,  the  -ith  of  February,  with  a view  to  i 
promote  the  important  subject  of  Technical 
Education,  they  have  determined  to  invite  com- 
petition, and  offer  prizes  for  the  year  1871,  in 
the  following  subjects  : — decorative  painting  in 
ornament,  in  oil  or  tempera,  first  prize,  51.;  second 
prize,  31.  Painting  from  natural  foliage  or 
flowers,  first  prize,  5Z. ; second  prize,  3{.  Free- 
hand drawing  and  design,  first  prize,  31.;  second 
prize,  21. ; in  pencil,  chalk,  or  shaded  in  water-  i 
colours.  It  has  been  the  object  of  this  Guild,  i 
from  their  first  effort  in  the  year  1852,  to  pro- 
mote to  the  utmost  extent  in  their  power  techni- 
cal education  ; and  they  hope  by  thus  giving  an  ■ 
early  intimation  of  rewards  toinducecompetition  i 
among  the  operative  and  industrious  classes  in 
the  above  branches — open  to  young  men  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  Specimens  in  competition  i 
to  be  sent  in  by  the  middle  of  May.  , 
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The  Ventilation  of  Ships. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Royal  Civil  Service  Institution,  White, 
hall-yard,  a paper  has  been  read  by  Staff- 
Surgeon  J.  P.  Macdonald,  R.N.,  assistant  pro. 
fessor  of  naval  hygiene  at  Netley  Medical 
School,  on  the  ventilation  of  ships,  more 
especially  of  low  free-board  and  hospital  ships. 
Admiral  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  was  in  the 
chair.  The  lecturer  dealt  with  this  subject  on 
the  Domination  of  the  Director-General  of  the 
Medical  Department,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Admiralty.  It  was  a subject  which  had 
always  been  an  important  one  to  our  navy,  and 
it  was  more  particularly  so  at  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  rapid  march  of  tlie  science  of  naval 
architecture  of  late  years  in  view  of  the  require- 
ments and  exigencies  of  modern  warfare.  As 
far  as  bis  own  suggestions  were  concerned,  the 
lecturer  said,  the  simple  statement  of  the  case 
was  this,  that  under  existing  circumstances, 
while  much  valuable  space  was  lost,  instead  of 
turning  it  to  good  account,  ascending  currents  of 
impure  air  were  constantly  rolling  into  the 
cabins  of  the  officers,  and  the  sleeping-places  of 
men  to  mix  with  air  already  contaminated  with 
the  products  of  respiration,  combustion,  iStc.,  and 
for  the  escape  of  which  no  rational  provision  was 
made.  It  occurred  to  him,  that,  as  iron  box 
keels  and  kelsons  had  already  been  introduced 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  parts  requiring  great 
strength  as  an  essential  condition,  a hollow  iron 
or  box  shelf-piece  might  be  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  onp  of  wood.  Thqs,  without  making 
any  noticeable  alteration  in  the  normal  appear- 
ance of  the  ship’s  side,  either  within  or  without, 
the  great  desideratum  of  a continuous  air-tube 
jost  below  the  beam  ends,  and  holding  com- 
munication  with  all  the  opening.s  immediately 
below  it,  would  be  obtained.  The  ventilation  or 
the  removal  of  the  heated  air  of  each  deck  could 
bo  provided  for  through  the  intercostal  channels 
of  tlie  next  deck  above.  The  practicability  of 
the  lecturer’s  proposal,  and  some  of  the  advan- 
tages  he  claimed  for  it,  appeared  to  be  generally 
admitted. 

Tidal  Action  as  a Geological  Cause. — 
Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  has  read  an 
interesting  paper  before  the  Liverpool  Geolo- 
gical  Society,  containing  a series  of  novel  investi- 
gations on  the  action  of  tides  on  tho  sea  bottom. 
A study  of^  the  drift-beds  of  the  north-west  of 
England  originally  led  him  on  tho  track  of  these 
discoveries.  Mr.  Reade  entered  elaborately  into 
the  phenomena  of  the  tides  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
English  Channel,  and  surrounding  seas.  Charts 
were  exhibited  showing  tho  course  of  the  stream 
tide  in  the  Irish  Sea,  the  lines  of  equal  range 
calculated  for  a 30  ft.  tide  at  Liverpool,  and  the 
set  of  the  outgoing  tides  in  tho  Irish  Seas, 
Bristol  Channel,  and  tho  English  Channel  at  the 
same  instants  of  time.  The  character  of  the 
sea  bottom  surrounding  the  British  Isles  was 
minutely  described,  and  shown  in  the  Irish  Sea 
to  be  either  mud,  sand,  shells,  gravel,  or  stones, 
or  mixtures  of  some  or  all  of  these  materials  in 
varying  proportions,  and  the  aasortive  power  of  ! 
the  tidal  currents  was  dwelt  upon.  It  was  also 
shown  that  there  are  pits  or  gullies  excavated  in 
the  bottom,  in  both  the  English  and  Irish 
Channels,  and  that  these  depressions  have 
generally  their  major  axes  conformable  in  direc- 
tion with  the  set  of  the  stream-tido  5 and  that 
the  contour  hues  of  the  bottom  approximately 
follow  the  same  direction.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Reade  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  diurnal 
and  semi-diurnal  movement  of  tho  tides  acting 
down  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  the  ocean, 
accounts  for  the  preponderance  of  life  in  it  over 
that  exhibited  by  the  fauna  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  ' 

Loudon  International  Exhibition,  18174. 

The  committee  for  architectural  designs  held  its 
hrst  meeting  on  the  13th  iust.  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall.  The  following  gentlemen  were  present : — 
Mr.  James  Fergusson,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  A.  Water- 
house,  Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith. 
Lieutenant  H.  H.  Cole,  R.E.,  attended  the  meet- 
ing. The  committee  recommended  that  a special 
collection  of  designs  for  scholastic  buildings  be 
invited  for  this  year’s  Exhibition,  tho  collection 
to  inolnde  designs  for  colleges,  schools,  museums, 
and  libraries.  It  was  further  suggested  that 
this  be  followed  in  future  years  by  commercial, 
ecclesiastical,  manicipal,  and  domestic  designs, 
in  order  that  each  year  should  have  a special 
feature  in  the  class  of  arcliitecture. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy.— The 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lady  Spencer  have  opened 
tho  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
at  Dublin.  There  was  a large  attendance. 


The  Manufacture  of  Ice. — Tons  of  ice  are 
being  made  by  Messrs.  Siebe  & West,  at  their 
engineering  manufactory,  in  Mason-street,  Lam- 
beth,  and  a large  number  of  gentlemen  (promi- 
nent amongst  whom  was  Sir  Robert  Peel)  have 
been  witnessing  the  process  of  ice-making 
patented  by  the  firm,  and  purchased  by  the  Inter, 
national  Ice-making  Company  (Limited).  The 
principle  upon  which  the  ice-making  machine  is 
constructed  is  the  production  of  cold  by  tho 
evaporation  of  a volatile  liquid,  such  as  ether, 
in  vacuo,  by  means  of  a refrigerator  charged 
with  the  liquid  ether,  and  in  that  vessel  an 
intense  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  means  of 
an  air-pump,  by  the  constant  evaporation  of  tho 
imprisoned  other,  the  vapour  from  which,  being 
pumped  into  a condenser,  becomes  liquified,  and 
returns  tlirough  a pipe  to  the  refrigerator,  for 
another  course  of  evaporation.  The  cold  being 
thus  obtained  is  utilised  for  the  making  of  the 
ice.  In  this  way  from  1 ton  to  10  tons  of  ice 
can  be  made  in  twenty-four  hours,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  machine.  The  ice  is  transpa- 
rent and  beautiful  to  look  at. 

Improvement  of  Portland-place. — Messi-s. 
W.  & R.  Powell  ^rite, — We  have  often  thought 
that  it  would  be  a very  great  improvement  to 
Portland-place  if  the  roadway  were  lined  with 
trees,  like  a Parisian  bonlevafd,  or  with  belts  of 
shrubbery,  like  Westboume-terrace,  Hyde  Park. 
Unquestionably  Portland  - place  is  a grand 
thornughfare,  — tho  broadest  open  street  in 
London, — but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
rather  bald  and  dismal.  Formerly  its  aspect  of 
respectability  was  almost  funereal,  but  of  late 
years  the  decoration  and  modernising  of  the 
houses  have  made  it  look  moi’e  cheerful  j still  a 
row  of  green  trees  on  either  side  we  think  would 
add  a great  charm  to  the  perspective.  It  would 
also  make  it  a pleasant  fashionable  promenade 
and  comfort  to  all  adjacent  Londoners  cooped 
up  within  four  brick  walls  so  many  months  of 
the  year.  The  expense  of  making  this  improve- 
ment would  not,  of  course,  bo  much,  especially 
if  done  in  a reasonable  and  economical  spirit, 
and  we  presume  it  would  rest  with  tho  parish, 
as  curators  of  public  ways,  to  carry  it  out;  but 
the  resident  inhabitants  and  neighbours  should 
commence  the  movement  by  memorialising  tho 
vestry. 

Indian  Antiquities.— Dr.  J.  W.  Leitner,  of 
Lahore,  has  delivered  a lecture  before  the  mom- 
bers  of  .the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Albcmarle- 
street.  Sir  Battle  Frere  presided.  The  lecturer, 
in  speaking  of  his  works  and  discoveries  in  India 
as  regards  its  antiquities  of  art  and  literature, 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  establishing  theories. 
His  researches  had  been  confined  prinoijjally  to 
Northern  India,  and  he  bad  discovered  18i 
specimens  of  Bhuddist  sculptures  which  ho  had 
brought  to  England.  They  showed  that  there 
had  been  a much  closer  connexion  with  tho 
Greek  school  of  art  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed. In  fact,  Greek  art  was  distinctly  to  be 
seen  in  most  of  the  sculptures.  He  bad  paid 
great  attention  to  the  literature  of  Cashmere, 
and  had  discovered  many  interesting  and  valu- 
able manuscripts  of  obsolete  languages.  He  had 
also,  quite  by  accident,  discovered  that  the 
sliawl  weavers  of  Cashmere  had  a distinct  dia- 
lect  of  their  own.  The  goldsmiths,  likewise,  use 
a peculiar  dialect;  while  a “thieves’  Latin’’ was 
in  use,  even  under  the  very  nose  of  the  deputy, 
commissioner,  without  that  functionary  being 
aware  of  it. 

Messrs.  Lawrence  & Sons. — Mrs.  Jane 
Lawrence,  whose  death  on  Saturday,  in  her 
80th  year,  has  been  announced,  was  the  widow 
of  Mr.  William  Lawrence,  the  founder  of  the 
well-known  building  firm  of  Wm.  Lawrence  & 
Sons.  Ho  was  elected  Alderman  of  Bread-street 
ward  in  18-18,  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  184'9-1850,  and  died  in 
1855.  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  two  of  her  sons.  Aldermen  William 
Lawrence  and  Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence,  Lord 
Mayors  of  Loudon  and  members  of  Parliament 
for  the  City  of  London  and  borough  of  Lambeth 
respectively.  She  survived,  by  only  ten  days, 
her  daughter  Emma,  who  occupied  the  position 
of  Lady  Mayoress  to  Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence 
in  1868-1869.  She  retained  the  full  possession 
of  her  faculties  to  the  last,  and  died  peacefully 
without  a struggle. 

Drainage  of  Torquay.— Mr.  William  Pook, 
of  Torquay,  engineer,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
St.  Marychurch  Local  Board  of  Health  to 
prepare  plans  for  a new  system  of  main  drainage. 
There  were  four  applicants  for  the  office. 


Royal  Institution. — Dr.  Doran’s  discourse 
last  week,  titled  “The  Opponents  of  Shak- 
speare,’’  gave  great  pleasure  to  those  who 
heard  it.  Commencing  with  Dryden,  as  the 
first  opponent,  and  then  speaking  of  his 
many  followers,  men  who  afterwards  polluted 
the  English  stage,  the  speaker  showed  by 
delicate  analysis  how  entirely  they  overlooked 
the  real  moral  of  the  several  plays  with  which 
they  dared  to  meddle,  iustancing  especially 
“Macbeth,”  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  and  the 
“ Merchant  of  Venice.”  The  criticisms  of 
Voltaire  were  alluded  to,  and  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  classical  and  natural  school  dis- 
cussed; the  speaker  in  bis  peroration  dwelling 
admirably  on  the  value  and  the  rarity  of  the 
real  poet — a rarity  so  extreme  that  the  truly 
great  poets  of  the  world  might  bo  counted  on 
the  ten  fingers  with  one  or  two  to  spare.  The 
discourse,  which  was  equally  eloquent  and  wise, 
was  listened  to  throughout  with  fixed  attention 
by  a critical  and  distinguished  audience. 

The  Case  of  the  Public  Parks. — A large 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Battersea  was 
held  to  protest  against  tho  order  which  has 
recently  been  issued  directing  the  withdrawal 
of  the  park-keepers  from  Battersea  Park,  and 
handing  over  its  enstody  from  the  Ist  of  April 
next  to  tho  Metropolitan  police.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  duties  of  park-keepers  were 
well  performed  by  the  men  at  present  employed, 
who  were  old  soldiers  with  very  small  pensions, 
and  that  the  police  would  be  better  engaged  in 
looking  after  criminals  and  preventing  crime. 
It  was  also  contended  that  the  cost  to  the  rate- 
payers, if  the  change  was  carried  out,  would  bo 
more  than  doubled.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
proceedings,  which  were  very  enthusiastic,  a 
committee  was  formed  to  make  airangoments 
for  a great  demonstration,  to  be  held  in  a few 
days,  “ to  keep  the  police  out.” 

A New  Police  Station  in  Islingiion.— 
Tho  population  of  the  northern  portion  of  tho 
parish  of  Islington  having  greatly  increased  of 
late  years,  Upper  and  Lower  Holloway  wards 
alono  containing  nearly  70,000  inhabitants, 
without  having  any  police  station  within  a con- 
siderable distance,  a temporary  station  was 
opened  about  two  years  ago  in  Seven  Sisters’- 
road,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Inspector 
Stanford.  But  experience  showed  there  was  an 
urgent  necessity  for  a much  larger  building,  and 
a plot  of  ground  has  been  obtained  in  Hornsey, 
road,  near  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  for  the  site  of  a 
new  police-station,  which  will  be  built  according 
to  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Caiger,  surveyor  to  tho 
police  receiver.  The  ground  is  now  being  cleared 
for  tho  purpose  of  commencing  the  erection  of 
the  building. 

The  City  Pavements  Question. — On  Wed* 
needay,  at  a meeting  of  this  commission,  held  at 
Guildhall,  Mr.  W.  Sutton  Gover,  their  chairman, 
presiding,  Mr.  H.  E.  Knight,  pursuant  to  notice, 
brought  forward  a motion  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  asphalte,  wooden,  or  granite  pave- 
meut,  which  more  than  ever  is  engaging  public 
attention  in  the  City,  as  elsewhere.  The  motion 
was  founded  upon  an  elaborate  report  by  Mr. 
Haywood,  the  engineer  to  the  Commission,  on 
the  subject,  the  preparation  of  which,  together 
with  the  preliminary  inquiries  in  relation  to  the 
matter,  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Corporation  far 
towards  1,000L  After  discussion,  tho  motion  of 
Mr.  Knight  was  adopted,  to  the  effect  that, 
under  proper  conditions,  asphalte,  granite,  and 
wood  might  continue  to  be  laid  as  pavements  in 
the  city  of  London. 

Untrapped  Sewers  and  Blood  Poisoningf. 
At  an  inquest  held  at  Oldham,  on  Tuesday,  on 
the  body  of  a child  who  had  died  of  blood 
poisoning,  the  coroner  (Mr.  Molesworth)  said 
that  in  that  part  of  hie  district  where  the  slop, 
stone  pipes  are  not  connected  with  the  drains, 
aud  where  there  is  a population  of  9,100,  there 
has  not  been  a single  case  of  the  sadden  death 
of  a child  for  the  last  three  years ; whereas  at 
Oldham  and  Rochdale,  where  the  pipes  are  con- 
uected  with  the  sewers,  there  has  been  on  an 
average  one  death  every  fortnight,  the  children 
dying  from  blood  poisoning  caused  by  bad  gases 
emitted  through  the  slopstone  pipes. 

Mount  Sinai. — Dr.  Beke  reports  from  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  that  he  has  found  the  trne  Mount 
Sinai  one  day’s  journey  north-east  of  Akaba.  It 
is  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  el  Nur,  or  Mountain 
of  Light.  Its  height  is  5, COO  ft.  On  the  summit 
Dr.  Beke  found  the  remains  of  sacrificed  animals, 
and  lower  down  some  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  which 
he  copied.  (?) 
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Thomdon. — The  new  Bchcola  in  connexion 
with  this  parish  have  been  opened  by  the  rector. 
The  designs  and  general  arrangement  of  the 
building  were  furnished  by  the  rector,  and  they 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  contractor,  Mr. 
George  Grimwood,  builder,  Weybread.  The 
edifice  is  of  a plain  Gothic  character,  and,  next 
to  the  church,  near  which  it  stands,  is  a most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  parish.  The  entrance 
is  through  a wooden  porch  at  the  south-west 
corner.  The  principal  room  is  40  ft.  by  18  ft., 
and,  with  a class-room,  18  ft.  by  18  ft.,  will 
accommodate  upwards  of  100  children.  The 
walls  are  of  red  bricks,  and  the  windows  and 
dressings  and  buttresses  are  of  white  bricks, 
roofed  with  red  and  grey  ornamental  tiles.  The 
internal  fittings  and  open-timhered  roof,  and 
the  external  woodwork  of  the  porch  and  deco- 
rated gables,  are  of  red  pitch  pine,  stained  and 
varnished. 

Self-acting'  Water-valves  in  Fires. — The 
fire  in  Belgravia  has  brought  under  notice  an 
invention  of  which  some  particulars  were  given 
in  1865,  It  is  called  Harrison’s  self-acting  pre- 
server valve,  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  from  fire ; and  consists,  it  may  be 
remembered,  of  valves  of  fusible  metal,  which 
melt  at  the  heat  of  boiling- water  and  liberate  a 
water-supply  to  the  protected  buildings.  It  is 
intended  that  the  valves  and  pipes  bo  supplied 
to  various  parts  of  the  building,  wherever  there 
may  be  any  risk  or  chance  of  fire.  The  appa- 
ratus can  also  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  an 
alarm  either  on  the  spot  or  by  telegraph  to  a 
distance. 

Chopping  through  the  Telegraph  Wire 
between  Australia  and  Europe. — An  Adelaide 
telegram  states  that  the  commander  of  some 
vessel,  having  fouled  the  cable  between  Singa- 
pore and  Penang  with  his  anchor,  deliberately 
severed  the  wire  with  an  axo,  in  order  to  save, 
perhaps,  half  an  hour’s  trouble.  The  Australian 
colonics  were  thus  dcp»ived  of  their  ordinary 
channel  of  telegraphic  commnnication  with  Europe 
for  some  days,  so  that  an  ignorant  or  an  ill- 
natured  sea  captain  might  not  sufi'er  a little 
temporary  inconvenience.  In  what  savage  wilds 
could  worse  be  expected  ? The  name  of  this  hero 
deserves  commemoration ! 

The  Eoudou  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany’s Dividend  for  the  last  half-year  is  at 
the  rate  of  8 per  cent,  per  annum,  or  the  same 
as  for  the  previous  six  months,  but  it  compares 
with  10  per  cent,  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year. 

Plain  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Infants. — A flyleaf,  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  Lan. 
kester,  on  this  subject,  has  been  published  by 
Hardwicke,  of  Piccadilly.  It  contains  some 
simple  and  useful  rules,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
distribution  among  the  poorer  classes. 


The  Bury  Accident, — The  inquest  has  been 
held  on  the  bodies  of  nine  persons  who  met 
with  their  deaths  through  the  floor  giviug  way 
during  an  election  meeting  at  Bury,  Lancashire, 
on  the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  Howe,  builder,  of  Boltou, 
stated  that  the  building  was  a very  weakly  con- 
stmeted  one,  and  although  the  timber  was  not 
rotten,  it  was  going  in  that  dii'ection.  After 
other  witnesses  had  been  examined,  the  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death. 

Drainage  of  Richmond,  Surrey. — In  con- 
sequence of  a report  from  Mr.  James  Abemethy, 
C.E.,  the  Vestry  of  Richmond  have  resolved, 
“That  it  is  not  expedient  to  proceed  further 
with  Messes.  Russ  & Minna’s  scheme,”  of  which 
they  had  previously  approved. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 
annual  dinuer  has  been  fixed  for  Saturday,  the 
2l6t  of  March,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s. 

Royal  Literary  Fund. — At  the  approaching 
anniversary  dinner  of  tliis  corporation,  to  be 
held  in  May  next,  Lord  Coleridge  will  preside. 


TENDERS 

For  completing  new  schools  and  north  aisle  of  the 
chorch  of  St.  Mary  the  Virpn,  Crown-street,  Soho.  Mr. 
R.  Herbert  Carpenter,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Barber 

Cowland... £3,657  0 0 

Nighlingalo  3,093  0 0 

Cocke  & Green 3,076  0 0 

Downs  & Co 3,073  0 0 

Ennor 3,011  0 0 

Sheppard  2,998  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  additional  servants’  olBces  to  Elm* 
stone  Court,  near  'VVingham,  Kent,  for  Mr.  W.  J,  G.  Bar* 
rett.  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  architect : — 

Jarrett  ; £014  0 0 

Smith  & Martin  690  11  3 


For  additions  to  Brondesbnry  Park-villa,  Willesden,  for 
Mr.  F.  Machin,  Messrs.  Sulchell  & Edwards,  archi- 
tects:— 

Sanders  £1,345  0 0 

Hockly  ; 1,291  0 0 

Chesstun 1,211  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Britannia  public, 
house,  Limehouse.  Mr.  IVm.  Scott,  architect ; — 
ShelBeld  (accepted)  £1,450  0 0 


For  Birmingham  Municipal  Buildings.  Mr.  Yeoville 
Thomason,  architect : — 

Barnsley  & 8ona’(aeccptcd) £83,220  0 0 


Fur  aUcratinns  at  the  Barbican,  Barbican,  E.C.  Messrs. 
Nunn  & Green,  architects 

Cole  £1,116  0 0 

Wagner  1,030  0 0 

Battley  (accepted) 970  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Marlboro’  Head  Tavern,  Biahops- 
gatc-street  Within.  Messrs.  Nunn  & Green,  archi- 
tects : — 

Wagner £420  0 0 

Tavlor  & Gurney... 403  0 0 

Cole 330  0 0 

Hanley  (accepted) 316  0 0 


For  alterations  at  10,  James-street,  Buckingham-gate 
Mr.  J.  T.  Christopher,  architect: — 


Belham  £595  0 0 

Wilks,  Bros 667  0 0 

Reading 492  0 0 

Wagner  (accepted) 490  0 0 


29,  South- vilias,  Camden-square  :— 

.Carter £2,360  0 0 

W.  & A.  Smith 2,094  18  0 

Graham  1,900  0 0 

Warne 1,890  0 0 

Xovel  1.630  0 0 

Allen  1.627  0 0 


ForofGces  and  dwelling-house  at  Dyer's-court,  Alder- 
maubury,  for  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Greatorer,  & Co.  Mr 
W.  Gr.  IJartlcet,  architect : — 

Colls £4,936  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  4,093  0 0 

Ashby  & Son 4,755  0 0 

Ashbv  & Horner 4,640  0 0 

Pritchard  4,596  0 0 

Wood  4,669  0 0 

Couder 4,593  0 0 

Brass  4, -496  0 0 

Downs  & Co.  (accepted)  4,390  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  a.  n.— CI.  W.  IT.— Dr.  L— A H.— J,  C-— W.  C.  A.— C.  R.  S.— 
Mesare.  A.  & Co.-J.  C,— E.  W.  P.— 3.  & E.— B.  W.— E.  C.  K.- 
W.  G.  S.— R.  Y.— t'.  E.  & Ca— U.  R.  W,— G.  E.  IL— N.  8.  B,  (Os' 
cUaeiJ).— H-  T.  (next  week!. 

^We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  book*  and  girinp 

AH  statements  ot  facts,  liete  of  tenders,  fto.  muat  be  accompanied 
by  tbe  name  nnd  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  foi: 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  al 
public  jneetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Situations  I BituatioZM  i 
Wauted.  Vacant. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  2a.  (td,  4a.  (id. 

Each  addlUoiiol  line  (about  ten  words)..  Os.  Bd.  | Os.  tid. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Offloc,  to  resiJento 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Klugvlom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, i 
ramble  ill  Adeanee. 

Halfpeimy  stainpaaccepted  foramounts  under  Ss.  Any  larger  enm 
should  bo  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  tiie  I’csl  OiRoe^i 
King-street,  Covent-gardeu,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUUDBINJER. 


Advertisements carmot  lereceivedforthe  cuirenr 
week’s  issxie  later  ttian  THREE  o’clock  ii.mi 
OJI  THURSDAY, 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respect 
Advertisements,  SuhsorijpCions,  ^c.,  should  6i 
addressed  io  "The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,'' 
No,  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  othei 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  tlu 
'‘Editor,”  and  not  to  the  " Fublishei'.” 


Bath.  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited),  i 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  tbe  Quarries  and  Depfitaj; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  tbe  Kingdom,  ok 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  OfBoe,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.'i 


STONE  BROTHERS, 

Bath  Stone  Merchanta, 
supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries 
Box  Ground,  CoRssAir  Down, 
Farleigh  Down,  Combe  Down, 

AND  Stoke  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stono  Office,  Bath 
London  Depot,  G.W.R.  Mileage  Station,  Paddington,  i 
Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  fixing.  [ADvr.’r 

Tisbury  Stone  of  tbe  best  Quality, 
Worked,  Sawn,  and  in  Block,  at 
JOHN  ALFORD’S 

Tisbuey  Stone  Quarries,  Wilts.  [Ad-vt. 

Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c.f 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMONDJ 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copie<^ 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


Aspbalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  117,  Cannon.street,  E.C. — [Aovt.] 


To  Brickmakers,  Cement  Manufacturers!: 
Ballast  - burners,  and  Others.  — GAS- 
BREESE  FOR  SALE.  — Fine  Gas  - Breese 
(already  screened,  and  free  from  clinker),  on 
the  Regent’s  Canal,  free  on  boai'd  barges. — 
Apply  to  WILLIAM  WOOD  & SON,  Wood, 
green  Station,  Great  Northern  Railway.  [AD-sT.j 


PERFECT  DAYLIGHT. 


WHY  BURN  GAS? 


CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS 

IMPROVE  NATURAL  DAYLIGHT 
AND  SUPERSEDE  GAS. 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Feb.  28,  1874] 
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yOL.  XXXII.— No.  1621. 


Our  Knowledge  of  Hydraulics. 

KNOWLEDGE  of 
tlio  sciencG  of 
liydraulic3  is  one 
of  the  most  diffi. 
cult  and  important 
of  all  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  engi- 
neer.  The  subject 
is  one  of  which 
the  delicacy  is 
equal  to  the  im- 
portance. It  lends 
itself,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  most 
profound  mathe- 
matical investiga- 
tion 5 while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it 
often  presses  for 
the  most  rough- 
and-ready  solution 
iu  daily  practice. 
It  is  the  key  of 
sanitary  engineer- 
ing. The  supply 
and  flow  of  our 
rivers,  the  amount 
of  rainfall,  and 
(what  is  of  far 
more  moment  than  the  actual  descent)  the 
quantity  of  that  fall  that  betakes  itself  to  the 
ascertainable  water-way  of  river  channels,  are 
matters  of  vital  importance  to  be  known  and 
understood. 

Let  none  oC  our  readers  think  that  wo  are 
speaking  on  theoretic  grounds  alone.  It  is  from 
no  w'ish  to  insist  on  the  mathematical  form  of 
the  problem,  and  to  undervalue  the  importance 
of  the  practical  part,  that  we  now  write.  Wo 
will  mention  one  fact,  which  is  more  eloquent 
than  any  argument  we  can  frame,  in  stating 
that  we  have  yot  our  A,  B,  C to  learn  as  to  the 
hydraulic  system  of  this  country.  The  quantity 
of  water  that  is  annually  drawn  from  the  Thames 
by  the  five  great  water  companies  that  supply 
London  from  that  source,  is  pretty  accurately 
known.  Is  it  credible  that  there  ahonld  be  a 
doubt,  not  in  tho  miuds  of  those  unacquainted 
with  engineering  subjects,  hut  iu  the  minds  of 
those  who  write  to  instruct  tho  public  upon 
them,  or  who  offer  evidence  before  commissions 
of  inquiry,  as  to  the  proportion  of  tho  total 
volume  of  the  river  borne  by  the  quantity  of 
water  thus  abstracted  ? Yet  such  is  the  case, 
and  that  to  an  extent  that  is  perfectly  wild.  It 
might  be  tedious  to  give  all  the  details  which 
lie  before  us  as  we  Avrite ; but  the  upshot  is, 
that  while  the  eighty  millions  of  tons  of  water 
that  are  thus  abstracted  form,  according  to  the 
Keport  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1869,  only 
about  1.25th  part  of  all  that  falls  over  Tedding, 
ton  weir,  they  amount,  according  to  another  state- 
ment,  to  fully  au  eighth  part  of  the  quantity 
that  so  falls  when  the  TLames  is  at  its  lowest. 
Bo  prodigious  a discrepancy  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  subject  of  river  hydraulics  is  not  one  as 
to  which  the  engineers  of  Great  Britain  have 
any  great  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  theii’ 
acquaintance. 

In  fact,  we  have  far  better  opportunities  in 
this  country  for  studying  tidal  phenomena  than 
for  mastering  those  of  rivers.  Our  coasts  are 
swept  bj  tides  of  almost  every  variety  known 


to  observation.  About  Y'armouth,  and  the 
eastern  pai’t  of  Norfolk,  they  are  so  feeble 
as  to  some  extent  to  resemble  those  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Yet  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames  they  attain  a considerable  height. 
Again,  in  the  Wye,  at  Chepstow,  occurs  a tide 
higher  than  is  known  to  rise  on  any  shore  what- 
ever,  except  it  be  that  of  tho  Bay  of  Fundy. 
From  that  formidable  and  destructive  phenome- 
non which  is  known  as  the  surf,  and  which,  on 
the  Madras  coast,  rushing  up  in  a single  and 
unexpected  wave  from  the  sea,  inflicts  such  sud- 
deu  damage,  we  are  for  the  most  part  happily 
free.  It  is  within  our  knowledge  that,  noAv  some 
years  ago,  when  tenders  were  asked  for  for  the 
construction  of  an  iron  pier  on  the  Madras 
coast,  it  was  required  by  the  specification  that 
three  engineers,  each  competent,  in  case  of  need, 
to  take  charge  of  the  erection,  should  come  out 
together  with  the  ironwork.  The  main  reason  for 
that  unusual  demand  was  said  to  bo  the  risk, 
not  so  much  of  the  climate,  as  of  the  carrying 
off  the  directing  officer  by  the  surf.  But  even 
in  this  aspect  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  are 
not  without  their  occasional  phenomena  of  mag- 
nitude.  Although  of  rare  occurrence,  yet  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  estuary  movements  is  some- 
times to  be  observed  iu  the  Severn.  "When 
south-westerly  winds  coincide , with  equinoctial 
spring  tides,  a flut,  or  bore,  such  as  that  which 
occurs  on  the  Seine,  is  visible  below  Gloucester, 
on  the  Severn.  And  the  stone  pier  that  runs 
out  near  tho  castle  cliff  at  Scarborough  was 
swept,  a few  years  ago,  by  au  unexpected  wave 
from  tho  north,  that  carried  off"  a gentleman, 
whose  death  produced  much  sensation  at  tho 
time. 

The  gi'cat  points  which  are  of  value  for  the 
acquisition  of  positive  knowledge  as  to  river 
phenomena  are  less  ascertainable  on  our  island. 
For,  althougb  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the 
Thames,  Severn,  and  other  sister  streams  as 
large  rivers,  such  is  not  their  position  in  regard 
to  the  river  systems  of  the  world.  The  area  of 
our  island,  if  its  Avhole  water-shed  were  emptied 
by  one  large  funnel,  is  small  compared  with  the 
collecting  grounds  of  somo  of  the  vast  rivers  of 
the  New  World;  to  say  nothing  of  that  which 
keeps  up  the  Afncan  marvel,  the  perennial  flow 
of  the  Nile ; while  at  the  same  time  supplying 
the  no  less  mighty  stream  of  the  Congo.  Over 
the  smaller  area,  again,  the  rainfall  is  insignifi- 
cant,  compared  with  that  which  deluges  the 
Equatorial  mountains.  At  ono  spot,  indeed, 
which  is  known  by  the  quaint  name  of  Styehead 
Pass,  a register  of  rainfall  gives  an  annual  depth 
that  is  almost  tropical.  But  our  physical  maps 
divide  the  surface  of  the  country  into  distiicts 
receiving  from  25  in.  to  45  in.  of  annual  rainfall. 
Of  this  comparatively  small  amount  of  water^ 
which  runs  by  three  versants  to  the  sea,  and 
which  thus  nowhere  accumulates  in  one  river 
outlet  of  a length  of  more  than  some  200  miles, 
tho  proportion  which  actually  thus  discharges 
itself  is,  at  this  moment,  unmeasured  and 
unknown. 

Great  changes  of  condition  are  among  tho 
elements  of  physical  observation  which  are  the 
most  precious  to  the  observer.  But  no  less  im- 
portant are  the  phenomena  of  permanence  and 
of  durability.  There  is  yet  another  element 
which,  in  hydraulics,  is  of  extreme  importance, 
and  that  is  magnitude.  The  volume  of  a river 
is  a subject  of  extreme  importance.  From  an 
accurate  study  of  a really  great  rivei*  it  is  pos- 
sible that  facts  may  be  ascertained,  which  will 
throw  light  on  obscure  phenomena  in  the  beha- 
viour of  smaller  rivers.  To  reverse  tho  method 
is  less  satisfactory.  And  when,  as  is  but  too 
much  tho  case,  we  commence  the  study  of 
hydraulics  on  yet  smaller  proportions;  when 
from  the  flow  of  Avafcer  through  pipes,  or  narrow 
artificial  channels,  we  construct  formulce,  which 

I we  afterwards  apply  to  the  movement  of  great 
masses  of  water,  we  follow  an  absolutely  non- 


scientific  method.  Our  present  theories  as  to 
river  hydraulics  are  tentative  and  empirical,  to  a 
degree  that  greatly  impairs  their  value. 

Our  absence  of  thoroughly  sound  knowledge 
on  tho  subject  of  river  hydraulics  is  unfor- 
tunately illustrated  by  the  opposition  which  is 
often  raised  to  tho  reclamation  of  low-lying  land 
from  tidal  waters.  On  tho  banka  of  the  Forth, 
the  Tay,  and  tho  Clyde,  many  hundreds  of  valu- 
able acres  have  lately  been  added  to  the  area  of 
Scotland  by  embankments.  The  drainage  of 
thousands  more  has  thus  been  rendered  prac- 
ticable. The  great  obstacle  to  the  extension  of 
this  truly  national  and  patriotic  work,  has  been 
the  fear  of  the  vague  and  undefined  rights  of  the 
Crown  to  the  foreshore.  But  this  legal  difficulty 
would,  there  is  good  reason- to  suppose,  have 
been  removed  by  this  time,  hut  for  the  falla- 
cious arguments  brought  forward,  to  tho  effect 
that  the  channels  of  the  river  would  bo  silted 
up  if  the  funnel-sbape  of  its  mouth  were  inter- 
fered with.  The  very  reverse  is  the  outcome  of 
experience.  Still,  Ave  have  no  man,  and  no  work, 
of  sufficiently  eminent  authority,  to  lay  down,  on 
this  subject,  the  law  Avhich  is  not  that  of  Parlia- 
ment,  but  that  of  nature. 

Wo  have  repeatedly  called  attention,  in  these 
columns,  to  the  general  problem  of  the  right 
distribution  of  the  most  precious  gift  of  Provi- 
dence, next  to  the  light  of  tho  blessed  sun 
itself,  to  this  country, — an  abundant  and  ne- 
glected rainfall.  Very  lately  a writer,  dating 
from  beyond  the  Forth,  has  been  attacking  in 
detail  that  which  we  have  attacked  in  mass. 
The  valley  of  the  Blackwater  is  the  spot  to 
which  attention  is  thus  called,  by  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  its  nature  and  condition. 
Twenty  thousand  acres  in  that  valley,  which  are 
now  worth  about  15s.  an  acre  of  rent,  would  bo 
worth  Zl.  per  acre  if  drained.  As  it  is,  one  half 
of  this  area  is  submerged  by  OA'ery  flood ; and 
tho  other  half  has  the  water  so  dammed  back 
upon  it  that  all  tho  ditches  are  stagnant  during 
Aviatcr,  and  the  herbage  is  all  sour  accordingly, 
During  the  summer,  this  land  will  scarcely  carry 
cattle ; and  tho  hay  made  from  it  is  ouly  fit  for 
half-starved,  hungry  beasts : while  the  inhabi- 
tants live  in  cottages  where  the  water  is  often 
level  with  the  floor.  For  some  forty  miles  above 
its  junction  with  tho  Thames,  the  valley  of  the 
Konnet  is  liable  to  very  similar  remarks. 
Reeds  and  rushes  grow,  owing  to  tho  barbarous 
method  of  flooding,  or  rather  swamping,  tho 
undrained  meadow  lands,  where  the  richest  grass 
would  repay  ordinary  care.  The  waste  of 
productive  power  in  what  might  be  land  of 
extraordinary  fertility,  entirely  independent  of 
drainage  from  a season  of  drought,  is  positively 
lamentable.  Tho  Avhple  cost  of  deepening  and 
straightening  the  river,  in  case  of  tho  Black, 
water,  it  is  estimated,  would  be  recouped  by  tho 
increased  production  within  five  years.  Wo 
cannot  doubt  that  the  same  would  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  valley  of  the  Kennet.  For 
meu  who  wish  to  make  money,  not  by  wild 
speculation,  but  by  the  profits  of  assured 
industry,  invested  on  English  soil,  these  valleys 
offer  the  means  with  absolute  certitude. 

We  have  given  an  instance,  in  a variation  of 
more  than  tAvo  hundred  per  cent.,  in  professional 
estimates  of  the  volume  of  the  Thames,  of  the 
backward  state  of  our  practical  knowledge  of 
hydraulics.  If  we  look  at  the  rules  and  fcn-mulce, 
as  given  by  our  best  text-hooks,  we  shall  see 
that  they  do  not  advance  the  student  beyond 
guess  work.  “ To  find  the  vohime  of  fiow  of  a 
stream,”  avo  are  told  to  “multiply  the  mean 
velocity  by  the  sectional  area.”  That,  of  course, 
is  irreproachable.  But  how  to  find  the  mean 
velocity  ? That  question  is  one  that  demands  a 
series  of  well-connected  and  pcifectly-performed 
experiments ; experiments  that  can  only  bo 
satisfactorily  carried  out  by  special  instruments, 
and  with  the  utmost  care.  But  so  far  from  this 
important  truth  being  indicated  in  our  text- 
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books,  we  oan  there  only  find  theoretical  rules 
as  to  the  "relation  between  head  and  velocity.” 
TJiia  is  expressed  in  a /onjutin,  which  wo  suppose 
that  we  may  regard  as  the  basis  of  our  actual 
river  engineering.  Wo  find  no  reference  to  ob- 
servation in  the/orntuZa.*  The  force  of  gravity 
expressed  by  the  head  of  water,  is  all  that  is 
brought  forward.  When  the  " factor  of  resist- 
ence  ” is  introduced  into  the  equation,  the  same 
purely  theoretical  mode  of  treatment  is  still  con- 
tinued. But  this  is  not  the  worst.  We  find 
positively  erroneous  statements  added.  We  have 
a rule,  thus  conceived,  " In  a stream  like  a liver 
channel,  the  ratio  of  the  mean  velocity  to  the 
greatest  velocity  (which  occurs  at  the  middle  of 
the  stream)  is  nearly  equal  to  the  greatest 
velocity  plus  7 71  ft.  per  second,  divided  by  the 
greatest  velocity  plus  10'28  ft.  per  second.” 
Now  it  is  not  only  the  empirical  and  utterly  un- 
scientific  vagueness  of  this  statement  which  we 
condemn.  The  few  words  within  the  parenthesis 
contain]  nst  one  of  those  mischievous  assumptions 
which  are  the  parents  and  propagators  of  error. 
Nothing  can  be  more  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
velocity  may  be  greater  at  the  centre  of  tho 
stream  than  elsewhere.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  not.  The  actual  fact  is,  that  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  surface  of  a river  being  given,  its 
velocity  is  a function  of  its  depth.  So  far  as  we 
arc  aware,  wo  shall  exhaust  all  our  English  text- 
books on  the  subject  without  finding  this  primary 
element  of  calculation  anywhere  distinctly  inti- 
mated. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  a member  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers  of  Vienna,  ilr.  J.  J.  llevy, 
for  a great  amount  of  practical  light  on  a sub. 
ject  of  so  much  interest  to  the  sanitary  and  to 
tho  agricultural  interests  of  this  country.  It  is 
not  as  a matter  of  theory  that  Mr.  Biwy  criticises 
our  hydraulic  form^(Ja'.  Nothing  can  bo  more 
modest  5 but  at  the  same  time  nothing  can  be 
more  thorough,  tlian  are  tho  observations  of  this 
very  careful  engineer.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Bevy 
has  been  employed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  to  report  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Plata,  and  the  gigantic  rivers  which  pour 
into  it.  Of  these,  the  mother  stream,  tho  Parana, 
is,  with  tho  exception  of  tho  Amazon,  the  largest 
in  the  world.  In  twenty-four  hours  it  sends  down 
to  tho  sea  a volume  of  water  equal  to  that  dis- 
charged  by  the  Thames  (as  at  present  estimated) 
during  an  entire  year.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  theoretic /ormulcc  were  absolutely  nowhere 
in  presence  of  these  circulating  seas  of  water. 
No  basis  of  calculation  was  to  be  arrived  at  from 
estimates  of  velocity  duo  to  head.  Nay,  more, 
it  became  apparent  that  it  was  no  simple  matter 
to  ascertain  what  that  head  actually  was.  Wo 
are  accustomed  to  place  considerable  reliance  on 
the  spirit-level.  With  a good  instrument,  in 
good  repair  and  adjustment,  a calm  day,  an  ex- 
perienced  and  careful  observer,  and  tho  rigid 
nse  of  equi-distanfc  back  and  fore  sets,  consider- 
able accuracy  may  be  thus  attained.  We  should 
say,  as  far  as  our  own  practice  bears  upon  the 
subject,  that  a level  thus  obtained  may  be  relied 
on  to  about  threc-hundredths  of  a foot  per  mile. 
That  would  bo  considered  a fair  check.  In 
setting  out  masonry  by  the  spirit-level,  perhaps 
a greater  degree  of  accuracy  maybe  attained; 
bnt  the  process  is  alow  and  tedious.  We  can 
remember  an  instance  in  the  case  of  the  setting 
oat  of  the  retaining  walla  between  Camden-town 
and  Euston-square,  on  the  line  of  wbat  was  then 
called  the  London  & Birmingham  Railway,  in 
which,  although  unusnal  care  was  taken,  and  the 
levels  were  read  on  iron  wedges  driven  into  the 
joints  of  the  brickwork,  day  after  day  they 
would  come  three-hundredths  of  a foot  wrong ! 
Tlie  fact  was  extremely  perplexing.  Every 
endeavour  was  made  by  careful  adjustment  of 
instrument,  and  laborious  detail  of  observation, 
to  detect  the  source  of  error  5 but  day  after  day 
it  recurred.  At  last  it  caught  the  attention  that 
tho  error  was  always  of  the  same  amount,  and 
always  in  the  same  direction.  This  led  to  a 
renewed  investigation.  The  result  of  this  was, 
that  the  error  was  not  cumulative.  Although 
it  recurred  in  the  work  every  day,  it  did  not 
augment.  This  led  to  the  running  of  a 
new  series  of  levels  along  the  plinths  of  all 
the  pilasters  that  were  completed.  The  fall 
■was  exact  in  every  instance.  by 

reference  to  a bench  mark  fixed  for  the  purpose, 
it  became  evident  whence  the  difficulty  arose.  It 
was  due  to  nothing  hut  the  expansion  of  the  con. 
Crete  on  which  the  wall  wns  built!  The  levels 
were  always  given  at  the  same  period  of  the 
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growth  of  the  wall;  that  is  to  say,  on  its  arrival 
at  the  plinth.  The  same  degrees  of  expansion 
in  equal  thicknesses  of  concrete  had  thus  always 
taken  place.  This  was,  as  it  turned  out,  at 
once  a beautiful  proof  of  accuracy  of  work,  and 
a valuable  note  as  to  the  behaviour  of  concrete. 
But  it  is  an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which,  with 
all  the  appliances  of  modern  civilisation,  we 
may  approach  tho  limit  of  instrumental  accu- 
racy  in'  the  use  of  the  spirit-level.  Over  long 
marshy  districts,  jungle,  swamp,  or  fen  country, 
such  as  we  find  in  Norfolk,  the  level  becomes 
almost  useless.  We  do  far  better  to  trust  to 
natural  water-level,  if  this  is  shown,  by  the 
absence  of  current,  to  exist,  than  to  rely  on  the 
use  of  tho  spii’it-lcvel,  even  in  many  parts  of 
England.  By  the  side  of  tho  vast  rivers  of 
America,  or  of  Africa,  such  levelling  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question. 

We  have  spoken  of  three-hundredths  of  a foot 
per  mile  as  being  as  fair  an  approach  to  accu- 
racy as  we  can  expect  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. In  our  fen  districts  tho  inuitmujii 
fall  allowed  for  the  water-ohannels  is  4 in.  per 
mile.  The  wind  will  stop  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  dykes,  if  pi'opelled  by  a less  be.ad 
than  that.  The  constant  service  of  windmills, 
pumping  d.'iy  and  night,  and  the  entire  system  of 
polders,  dykes,  sluices,  and  ontfaU,  are  calculated 
on  that  gradient.  Its  ascertainment  is,  as  we 
see,  witlun  the  limit  of  instrumental  accuracy. 

Now  the  surface  inclination  of  the  La  Plata 
River  happens,  by  a remarkable  coincidence,  to 
fall  within  a very  minute  fraction  in  that  very 
limit  of  inatrnraontal  accuracy.  Three-hun- 
dredths  of  a foot  is  tho  same  thing  as  thirty-six- 
hundreds  of  an  inch.  Tho  surface  iucliuation  of 
the  La  Plata  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Revy  to 
vary  from  ‘212  to  'dd  l'  in.  per  mile,  and  with  a 
gradient  that  in  our  feu  districts  would  not  over- 
come the  opposing  force  of  a moderate  wind, 
the  mighty  volutiio  of  that  great  river  has  a 
surface  velocity  of  more  than  100  ft.  per  minute. 

Into  tho  further  investigation  of  this  great 
problem  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  now  to  enter. 
But  we  hope  that  we  have  said  enough  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  those  who  take  interest  in 
hydraulic  knowledge  to  the  fact,  that  a problem 
exists,  and  that  its  solution,  if  attained,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  our  text-books,  or  expounded  by  our 
professors.  It  is  no  vagary  of  nature  that 
impels  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Plata  down  an 
incline  almost  imperceptible  to  oar  instruments, 
and  which  our  fen-drainiug  engineers  might 
afford  to  neglect.  In  fact,  they  might  neglect  it 
withsafety.  The  cause  of  the  apparent  anomaly 
lies  in  the  great  depth  of  tho  .American  river, — 
a depth  of  21'  ft.  at  the  section  observed.  To 
this  depth  is  due  tho  velocity  of  tho  current, 
and  the  constant  displacement  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  water  under  tho  solicitation  of  a minute 
gravitating  force  that  would  prove  inadequate  to 
overcome  resistance  in  a shallower  channel.  We 
cannot  give,  in  a few  words,  a more  distinct 
proof  of  the  importance  of  regarding  depth  of 
channel  as  a function  of  tho  velocity  of  rivers  ; 
and  the  fact  that  this  function  is  entirely  disre- 
garded by  our/oniiuZic  may  perhaps  account  for 
the  fact,  that  one  hydraulic  authority  (as  things 
go  at  present)  tells  us  that  tho  flow  of  the 
Thames  is  considerably  more  than  double  of  that 
at  which  it  is  stated  by  another  engineer. 


HOUSE  PROPERTY  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
THE  CENSUS  COMMISSIONERS. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  an  estimate  was 
made  some  time  ago,  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal,  as  to  the  value  of  house  property  in 
England  and  Wales.  We  now  have,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Census  returns,  jnst 
published,  the  official  estimate  of  this  class  of 
property.  It  will  be  seen  that  though  tho 
official  figures  are  not  the  same  as  ours,  the 
difference,  considering  the  vastness  of  the  total 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  precise  data,  is 
comparatively  tiifling.  The  Commissioners 
observe  : — A census  of  a civilised  nation, — 
which  is  always  a nation  living  in  houses, — is 
scarcely  complete  without  a full  classified  ac- 
count of  chose  various  structures.  That  distinc- 
tion and  classification  aro  required  is  evident; 
for  what  differs  more  than  a mud  but,  a thatched 
cottage,  a farmhouse,  tho  squire’s  ball,  a shop 
occupied  by  a tradesman,  a public-house,  a 
lodging-house,  and  a dwelling-liouse,  well  fitted 
with  all  modern  appliances,  in  the  best  end  of  a 
city?  One  dwelling  barely  nfi'ords  shelter  against 
the  weather,  has  a hearth  and  a floor  j another  | 
has  fire,  light,  and  water  at  command  in  all  I 
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seasons,  cooking  apparatus  in  kitchens,  sweet 
cleanliness  in  all  tho  offices,  stores,  pleasant 
chambers,  libraries,  and  rooms — some  fitted  for 
hospitality,  and  others  for  the  bright  gathciiuga 
of  society.  Houses  in  towns  like  London  differ 
extremely  in  form,  cubical  content,  windows, 
apartments,  doors,  and  sanitary  appliances  in 
different  quarters  ; but  in  England,  we  have  not, 
under  the  Act,  the  same  power  of  inquiry  as 
was  conferred  under  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Acts. 
The  enumerators  were,  however,  supplied  with 
books  in  which  they  were  requested  to  describe 
the  houses  at  which  they  left  householders’ 
schedules  prior  to  tho  Census-day,  and  to  state 
whether  they  were  private  houses  or  public- 
houses,  bakers’,  grocers’,  or  any  other  shops ; 
schools,  coach-houses  with  rooms  over,  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  like;  those  books  thus  coubaia 
information  which  may  be  hereafter  analysed 
with  advantage. 

The  Census  returns  of  England  since  1801,. 
distinguish  only  inhabited  houses,  uninhabitod 
houses,  and  houses  building. 

The  enumerators  of  tho  United  Kingdom 
were  instructed  as  in  1861,  in  confoi’mity  with 
the  decision  of  the  Statistical  Congress,  to  class 
under  "house”  every  habitation,  " each  separate 
house  comprising  by  definition  all  the  space 
within  the  external  and  party-walls.  of  the 
building.”  The  confusion  arising  from  counting 
“ flats  ” as  houses  it  was  believed  would  be  thus 
obviated. 

The  popular  use  of  the  word  " house  ” is  quite 
in  conformity  with  tho  above  definition,  and  the 
word  has  probably  been  applied  in  the  same 
way  at  all  the  Censuses.  Assuming  this  to  bo 
so,  the  mean  number  of  persons  to  a bouse  rose 
from  5'64  in  ISOl,  to  5'75  in  1821,  when  the 
increase  of  population  was  at  a maximum,  and 
then  declined  to  5'33  in  1871.  Thus  in  1821, 
there  were  575  persons  on  an  average  to  100 
inhabited  honses,  and  533  in  1871. 

This  average  gives  a very  imperfect  notion  of 
tho  actual  house  accoinmodatiou,  and  some  such 
further  inquii-y  may  be  made  as  was  commenced 
in  tho  Census  report  of  18G1,  showing  in 
only  fourteen  selected  sub-districts  how  many 
houses  contained  1,  2,3,  -1,  up  to  81  inhabitants. 
The  importance  of  the  determination  is  appa-  * 
rout  : of  48,273,  2,417  were  uninhabited,  leaving 
45,856  houses  inhabited  by  5’63  persons  on  an 
average;  but  1,501  contained  only  one  person, 
5,361  cnntained^fit'o  persons,  7,0-18  contained /oui* 
persons;  IG  contained  from  51  to  Glpereonsj 
and  one  lodging-house  was  filled  by  81  peojile. 
Tho  facilities  for  the  spread  of  zymotic  disease 
and  the  morality  of  tho  people  are  very  much 
influenced  by  the  accumulation  of  large  numbers 
in  lodging  and  other  houses.  The  importance  of 
minute  information  of  this  kind  to  the  Legisla- 
ture may  be  illustrated  by  a single  instance  : if 
the  same  proportion  of  English  houses  are  occu- 
pied by  one  person  in  1871,  as  in  the  houses 
inquired  into  at  the  previous  census  some  10,000 
or  more  houses  are  iuhabited  by  one  solitary 
person.  These  hermits  of  the  century  in  town 
and  country  sometimes  die  in  their  solitude,  aud 
occasionally  no  witness  under  tho  prcseTi6  state 
of  tho  law  can  give  such  information  as  autho- 
rises the  registrar  to  record  theb'  deaths.  Such 
deaths  consequently  renia’“  unregistered  if  tho 
coroner  refuse  to  hold  an  inquest  on  their 
bodies. 

Although  we  have  not  been  able  to  classify 
the  houses  adequately,  the  Inland  Revenue- 
returns  supply  the  means  of  determining  the 
number  of  houses  of  20Z.  annual  value  and 
upwards,  subject  to  the  house  duty,  in  1862  and 
in  1871.  The  number  of  such  houses  wag 
51G,9yi  in  1862,  and  748,719  in  1871  ; the 
increase  was  228,728  in  ten  years.  Tho  increase 
in  the  number  of  such  houses  was  4-1  per  cent. ; 
while  the  increase  in  houses  below  that  annual 
value  was  290,884,  or  only  9 per  cent,  on  the  tea 
years.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  a general 
rise  in  the  price  of  houses,  which  has  lifted 
many  out  of  the  lower  into  the  higher  category  ; 
by  a rise  in  the  assessed  value  j or  by  an  in- 
creased proportion  of  good  houses  in  the  num- 
bers newly  erected. 

The  variation  «n  tho  value  of  honses  will  give 
a general  notion  of  the  variety  of  those  structures, 
and  we  find  that  while  only  778  were  valued  afc 
1,0001.  a year  and  upwards,  68,737  were  valued 
at  1001.  a year  and  upwards.  Some  may  be  sur- 
prised that  tho  number  of  such  houses  is  nob 
greater;  bnt  conjecturera  are  often  much  mis- 
taken in  their  guesses  at  numbers  of  this  kind. 
So  impressed  is  the  mind  by  a few  singular 
instances  of  magnitude  that  it  translates  it  into 
multitude.  The  number  of  houses  of  50Z.  annual 
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valae  and  upwards  is  221, G32 ; of  20Z.,  aud 
under  SOL,  is  527,087. 

Concerning  the  rental  of  the  3,510,393  houses 
under  20L  of  annual  value,  the  return  gives  no 
dii’ecfc  information ; but  the  series  of  numbers 
increases  so  regularly  as  the  value  descends 
from  200L  to  20L  that  we  have  ventured  to  con- 
tinue it  from  ■15L — 60Z.  to  -lOL — 451 .to 

31. — 5L,  and  subjoin  the  results  to  the  table:  it 
makes  the  number  of  houses  of  101.  and  upwards 
2,140,3G7,  or  rather  greater  than  the  numbers 
below  that  annual  value.  The  mean  annual 
value  of  houses  of  20L  and  upwards  was  53L  IGa. ; 
while  the  estimated  mean  value  of  houses  below 
that  figure  was  9L  23.  The  mean  annual  value 
of  all  houses  thus  determined  was  15L  lOs.  in 
1861,  and  IGL  18s.  in  1871.  The  mean  rental  of 
a house  rose  from  6s.  a week  in  18G1  to  63.  6d. 
in  1871. 

Tho  estimated  annual  value  of  the  bouses  is 
72,17G,3G5L  Means  should  be  adopted,  as  they 
easily  might,  for  determining  exactly  the  rela- 
tion between  the  annual  value  and  the  capitalised 
value  of  this  vast  mass  of  property : this  has 
not  been  done,  but,  taken  at  fifteen  years’  pur- 
chase  of  their  annual  value,  tho  houses  of 
England  and  Wales  are  worth  1,082,615,4751. 
It  was  considered  a sign  of  prosperity  when 
bouses  were  fully  occupied  and  new  bouses  were 
built : so  at  each  Census  since  1811  the  number 
of  houses  building  ” has  been  returned.  Tho 
number  increased  from  1G,207  in  1611  to  27,111 
in  1811,  and  remained  nearly  tho  same  in 
1851-Gl;  but  in  1871  tho  number  ran  up  to 
37,803.  One  house  was  “ building  ” or  being 
built  to  ll'l  standing  inhabited  and  uninhabited 
in  1811 ; to  105  in  1831 ; to  U1  in  1861 1 to  120 
in  1871.  Tho  number  of  houses  “ buildiug”  on 
tho  Census  day,  as  wo  pointed  out  in  ISGl, 
depends  not  only  on  the  number  erected 
annually,  but  on  tho  time  employed  in  the 
process,  so  that  a decline  in  the  number 
onnmorated  on  one  day  does  not  imply  a decline 
in  the  number  of  houses  built  yearly.  The 
architect  there  cited  is  of  opinion  that  houses 
on  an  average  are  built  in  six  months  (1861), 
but  that  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  houses 
building  vary  with  the  season ; and  with  the 
facilities  small  builders  find  of  obtaining  ad- 
Vances  of  money.  But  as  wo  know  that  houses 
arc  built  in  ns  short  a time  now  as  in  previous 
censuses,  aud  as  tho  season  of  tho  year  has 
been  tho  same,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  in- 
crease of  "houses  building”  to  37,803  on  the 
last  Census-day,  implies  a rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  new  houses.  Tliis  is  proved, 
too,  by  houses  inhabited  and  uninhabited  in 
ten  years  having  increased  by  506,263,  that  is, 
at  the  rate  of  69,626  new  houses  yoai'ly.  But 
new  houses  wero  also  built  in  the  samo  period 
to  replace  tho  lioiiaes  out  of  3,924,199  existing 
in  1861  that  foil  to  decay,  or  were  taken  down. 
Assuming,  as  was  done  in  1861,  that  houses  last 
about  a hundred  years,  aud  perish  at  tho  rate 
of  1 per  cent,  annually,  then  at  the  end  of  tho 
ten  years  375,223  houses  must  have  disappeared. 
The  new  houses  built  in  the  ten  years  replaced 
these  houses,  aud  added  590,263  to  their  num- 
berj  BO  about  971, 48G  now*  houses  have  been 
built  in  tho  ten  years,  of  which  about  920,191 
inhabited  wei'o  of  the  annualvalaoof  1 1,907,113L, 
and  worth,  at  fifteen  years’ purchase,  223,007, 115L 
While  the  number  of  houses  “ building,”  in- 
creased,  -so  did  tho  number  of  houses  “ nnin- 
habited  ”j  tho  numbers  were,  181,691  in  18G1, 
aud  2G1,345  in  1871. 


LONDON,  BRIGHTON,  AND  BENGAL. 

Between  British  poverty  at  home  and  Bengal 
destitution,  it  would  not  as  a matter  of  con- 
science be  difficult  to  choose.  Our  object  in  the 
few  words  that  follow  is  not  to  stay  tho  hand  of 
Sympathy  or  ‘benevolence,  no  matter  in  what 
outward  or  inward  direction  it  may  be  extended. 
Strange  contrasts  arc,  however,  staring  us  in 
the  face  east  and  west  of  the  great  metropolis, 
and  north  and  south  of  the  kingdom.  Wo  are  a 
proverbially  charitable  people,  but  our  impulses 
and  actions  are  wayward.  The  benevolence  of 
Londou  is  mighty,  but  her  destitution  is  still 
gigantic,  and  neither  our  workhouse  indoor  nor 
outdoor  pauperism  affords  us  more  tlian  a partial 
reflection  of  it.  The  readers  of  tho  Biiihler  have 
often  beeu  introduced  to  scenes  and  pictnres  of 
London  life  that  few  indeed  ever  suspected  had 
an  o.xistence.  London  is  weighted  with  an 
aggregate  of  mdigcuco  that  has  not,  and  we  fear 
never  will  have,  a register.  It  is  an  indigence 
begot  of  forced  idleness  or  want  of  employment, 


and  if  ever  human  sympathy  and  practical 
benevolence  were  exercised  rightly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  helpless  misfortune,  it  is  in  this  direction 
it  needs  bo  shown.  W.ant  of  work  means  as 
much  want  of  bread  to  the  poor  as  a failure 
of  the  harvest  does. 

We  loam  from  Brighton  that  the  pressure 
of  local  poverty  is  so  severe  that  tlie 
General  Soup  Charity  has  been  brought 
into  action,  and  a public  meeting  to  raise  funds 
lias  been  held  on  the  first  day  of  this  week. 
Part  passu  with  this  announcement,  in  Brighton 
a meeting  is  called  in  the  “ Queen  of  Watering 
Places”  to  aid  the  movement  in  alleviation  of 
the  Bengal  famine.  How  passing  strange  it  is 
that  the  gay  and  fashionable  resort  of  onr 
aristocracy  and  gentry,  Brighton, — with  its 
museums  and  aquarium,  with  its  reviews  and  its 
countless  cheap  trains,  with  its  two  seasons  for 
visiting  sightseers  and  dwellers,  and  with  its 
goodly  numbers  of  well-to-do  shopkeepers  and 
t^raders, — should  echo  with  the  mournful  cry  of 
poverty.  IFonr  years  ago  wo  pointed  out  the 
wants  of  Brighton  in.  viow  of  the  future,  and 
showed  its  weak  points  from  its  lack  of  esta- 
blished industries  almost  of  any  kind.  This  is 
not  tho  first  cry  of  distress  from  Brighton.  Again 
and  again  in  winter  seasons  for  some  yeai’S  the 
workhouse  and  the  homes  of  the  workpeople  in 
the  town  told  plainly  tlie  tale  of  want.  Local 
industries  are  needed  for  the  Brighton  of  the 
future  5 for  birds  of  passage,  no  matter  how 
great  the  flock,  will  never  bo  sufficient  to  per- 
manently maintain  a town.  Fashion,  too,  is 
ficklo  and  changeful,  and  tho  local  authorities  of 
the  town  had  better  look  forward,  and,  if  possible, 
for  the  present,  find  the  permanent  body  of  tho 
unemployed  some  public  work. 

What  is  being  done  now,  or  about  being  done, 
for  Bengal,  is  the  very  thing  that  needs  to  be 
doue,  not  alone  in  London  and  Brighton,  but 
in  many  places  over  the  country,  viz.,  pro- 
viding work  for  the  unemployed,  under  care- 
ful  arrangement.  Besides  the  ordinary  mea- 
sures of  relief,  wo  learn  in  different  districts 
the  Commissioners  have  been  specially  autho- 
rised to  make  advances  for  the  digging  of  wells, 
and  in  twelve  of  tho  partially  distressed  dis- 
tricts, and  in  fifteen  of  tho  more  exposed, 
municipalities  may  apply  for  loans,  and  land- 
holders for  advances,  on  easy  conditions,  for 
improvements.  Where  there  are  village  works 
undertaken  before  tho  end  of  July  next,  wo 
learn  that  the  State  will  bear  one-third  of  the 
cost,  if  they  aro  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the 
people, — such  ns  works  for  water  siqjply.  The 
next  two  instalments  of  laud-tax  may  be  post- 
poned for  two  years,  while  arrears  of  the  first 
instalment  are  not  to  be  exacted  by  legal  pro- 
cess. Finally,  in  all  districts,  including  those 
where  distress  shows  itself,  tho  Commissioners 
are  at  once  to  provide  labour  on  the  roads  at 
whatever  cost,  to  lend  to  the  municipalities 
aud  to  advance  money  to  landholders  under  tho 
usual  rates. 

Very  many  thousands  of  pounds  will  be  col- 
lected  in  England  for  the  relief  of  those  sufferiug 
from  the  effects  of  the  Bengal  famine,  but  it  never 
should  bo  lost  sight  of  that  as  Christians,  citizens, 
and  inhabitants  of  a civilised  country,  it  is 
our  duty  to  act  fairly  by  our  brothers  at  home 
while  assisting  our  more  distant  kindred  and 
strangers  abroad.  We  have  had  partial  famines 
in  these  countries  once,  but,  thank  Providence,  we 
have  not  suffered  for  many  years  through  a 
failure  of  onr  harvests.  Withal  there  is  a terrible 
amount  of  destitution  latent  and  unknown,  as 
well  as  ascertained,  in  this  country,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  metropolis.  Charity  organisation 
schemes  havo  their  abuses,  and,  where  honest, 
their  action  is  but  as  drops  of  water  to  tho 
thirsty.  Work  alone,  employment  remunera- 
tivo  and  useful,  affords  the  safest,  the  wisest,  and 
the  mostbonest  method  for relievingthe distressed 
and  would-bo  industrious  workers,  because  it 
enables  them  to  preserve  theii'  self-respect,  and 
prevent  the  stigma  or  ban  of  pauperism  being 
fastened  upon  them  to  their  own  discredit  or  to 
the  injury  of  their  children. 


An  Australian  Monolith. — As  one  result 
of  the  recent  explorations  of  Mr.  Gosse  and  his 
party  in  Western  Australia,  we  learn  that  they 
have  discovered  a huge  monolith,  1,100  ft.  high, 
aud  six  or  seven  miles  in  girth  at  its  base,  and 
the  interest  in  the  discovery  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  a stream  of  water  fed  by  a spring  in 
the  centre  of  the  conglomerate  flows  from  the 
rock. 


THE  INQUEST  AT  THE  PANTECHNICON. 

At  the  inquest  recently  held,  and  which  we 
regret  to  h.ave  to  say  was  altogether  insufficient 
and  unsatisfactory,  Mr.  T.  Marsh  Nelson,  who  had 
exainined  the  ruins  at  tho  request  of  the  coroner, 
made  a report  upon  the  occurrence.  We  print 
the  concluding  portion': — 

“ The  internal  arrangements  wore  most  defective.  There 
were  no  cross  walls,  no  cliiasificatioii  of  the  contents,  and 
combustible  material  was  scattered  throughout  tho  build- 
ing. No  appliances  for  the  extinction  of  a sudden  out- 
break of  tire  existed,  and  there  were  no  hand-pumps, 
Iwdrants,  or  hose,  or  means  of  apprisine  the  nearest  Qre- 
engino  station  bj-  telegraph  wire.  No  iiremen  were  kept 
on  tho  premises,  an'l  no  organised  watchman,  ond  tell- 
tale clock.  The  wall  which  fell  upon  Sydney  Scott  was  on 
the  western  side,  abutting  upon  the  Lowndes-square  and 
Lowndes-street  houses.  Part  of  tho  upper  portion 
of  the  wall  had  fallen  during  the  fire.  On  the  day  after 
the  fire,  about  six  o’clock  on  the  Saturday  evening,  n large 
portion  of  it  came  down,  killing  Scott,  who  was  on  the 
Pauteehnicou  side,  and  destroying  tho  kitchen,  pantries, 
libraries,  4e.,  on  the  Lowdnes-square  side.  This  wall, 
particularly  after  tho  warning  given  by  part  falling 
during  the  fire,  ought  to  have  been  shored  up  tho  first 
thing  on  Saturday  morning,  and  there  was  no  dilli- 
culty  in  doing  it  from  the  cross  walls  of  the  Lowdnes- 
square  houses.  Under  the  ‘Dangerous’  clauses  of 
the  Metropolis  Budding  Act  the  authorities  were  em- 
powered immediately  to  do  so.  On  tho  Moudayfollowing, 
lie  was  infurmed,  a notice  was  served  on  theproprictors  of 
tho  Pantechnicon,  and  on  Tuesday  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works’  surveyor  and  their  contractor  proceeded 
to  take  down  tho  remainder  of  tho  wall.  Had  the  wall 
fallen  in  the  night-time  a more  serious  loss  of  life  would 
probably  have  occurred,  as  tho  men-servants  in  tho 
liowndes-square  houses  usually  slept  in  the  pantries.  His 
opinion  was  that  there  was  great  neglect  in  not  immediately 
having  this  wall  shored  up  in  the  morning  of  Saturday.  It 
would  have  saved  a largo  destruction  of  property  and  loss 
of  life.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  Pantechicon  was 
a most  imperfect  structure,  although  itwas  built  under  the 
provision  of  the  Metropolis  Building  Act.  He  could  not 
coucludo  his  report  without  referring  to  an  opinion  bo  gave 
on  an  inquiry  of  a similar  nature— viz.,  tho  Tottenham- 
eourt-road  accident  (whore,  unfortunately,  six  lives  were 
lost).  It  was  extracted  from  his  report  to  the  Coroner  for 
Middlesex,  printed,  by  order  of  the  llouso  of  Commons, 
in  July,  ISoS,  and  was  as  follows  “ I think  the  Govern- 
ment incur  a great  responsibility  in  continuing  in  force 
an  Act  of  Pasliamcnt  in  tho  face  of  froqnently-expresscd 
opinions  of  all  parties,  from  tho  humblest  builder  to  tho 
judges  of  tho  land.  It  is  an  Act  which  legalises  b»d 
huirdings  j it  has  made  Loudon  as  inferior  to  many  Con- 
tinental cities  as  it  was  formerly  superior;  and,  by  its 
confiioting,  aud  in  many  cases  absurd  and  contradictory, 
regulations,  it  defeats  the  only  object  that  a proper 
Building  .\ct  should  have  in  view,  viz.,  the  substantial 
construction  of  all  houses  and  buildings,  without  any 
exemptions  whatever,  the  preveutiou  of  the  spread  of 
lire,  and  the  protectiou  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  metro- 
polis from  such  accidents  as  the  painful  case  now  under 
investigation.”  Since  that  date,  nothing  bad  been  done 
to  repeal  or  niter  tho  Metropolitan  Building  Act  of  1855, 
notwiibslanding  the  presentments  which  had  been  made 
by  juries;  and,  as  the  Board  of  Works  had  signally 
failed  to  provide  any  elTieient  remedy,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  now  Government  would  be  led  to  give  their 
immediate  attention  to  a subject  so  important  to  tho 
metropolis.  


A correspondent,  signing  ” Ono  on.  ih©  Spot,” 
writes  to  know  if  it  is  not  obvious  that  Messrs. 
Siuith  i Radermacber  bavo  been  ijractiaing  for 
years  a gigantic  imposition  on  the  public,  and 
calls  for  the  institution  of  sacb  measures  as  may 
lead  to  the  application  of  a proper  punishment. 

We  havo  a strong  opinion  to  the  same  effect. 
Depositors  have  been  misled  to  their  ruin,  Tho 
country  itself  is  damaged  by  the  losses,  beyond 
repair. 


THE  CENTRAL  DOME  OP  THE  VIENNA 
EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

nOY.VL  INSTITUTE  OF  ISRITISH  AHCniTECTS. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  tho  Insti- 
tute, held  last  Monday  evening,  the  23rd  inst., 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  president,  in  tho  chair,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  : — Mr.  Charles 
Bayly,  Fellow;  and  Messrs.  II.  C.  Boyes  aud 
Ernest  Carritt,  Associates. 

iTho  Secretary  (Mr.  Eastlake)  said  that  ten 
candidates  had  submitted  sketches  in  competition 
for  the  Pugin  studentships  for  1874,  and  in  tho 
opinion  of  the  council  Mr.  R.  C.  Page  was  the 
successful  competitor.  In  consideration  of  the 
excellence  of  the  drawings  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Muut, 
he  was  awarded  the  medal  of  merit,  Messrs. 
Bethuall  and  Wilson  being  also  honourably  men- 
tioued. 

The  candidates’  sketches  wero  exhibited. 

Mr.  Oliver  called  attention  to  the  case  of 
"Timms  r.  Kerr,”  a report  of  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  of  that  day  (Monday),  and 
thought  that  it  would  be  some  satisfaction  to 
the  members  of  tho  Institute  if  Professor  Kerr 
could  give  some  explanation  of  it. 

Professor  Kerr,  after  going  fully  into  tho  facts 
of  the  case,  said  that  tho  profession  were,  under 
existing  ai’raugements,  at  tha  mercy  of  their 
clients;  and  ho  hoped  that  he  would  bo  the  last 
man  to  suffer  under  the  present  state  of  the  law; 
and  that  when  the  new  Judicature  Act  came 
into  operation,  matters  would  be  somewha 
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Changed ; for,  under  that  Act,  professional  cases 
would  be  tried,  after  the  present  year,  by  a jury 
of  paid  assessors. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  Hr.  Scott  Eussell’s 
paper  on  “The  Centra!  Dome  of  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  Building,’’  which  was  read  at  thelast 
meeting,  was  then  resumed. 

Hr.  Tarn,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  could 
not  understand  bow  the  great  strength  of  the 
dome  was  obtained,  though  Hr.  Eussell’s  dome 
was  not  the  first  erected  in  the  conic  form,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  having  made  use  of  it  in  the 
building  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  same 
principle  might  be  carried  out  in  the  curved  form, 
although  it  would  not  have  quite  the  strength 
and  resistance  the  straight  line  would  have  ; but 
that  might,  however,  be  overcome.  He  thought 
that  there  might  be  domes  of  three  conic  sec- 
tions. He  did  not  at  all  donbt  that  there  was 
enormous  strength  in  the  cone,  as  could  be  seen 
from  the  way  in  which  it  was  constructed.  A 
dome  was  generally  considered  a curve,  both 
inside  and  out ; and  he  thought  that  mode  of 
construction  was  of  the  very  best  that  coaid  be 
need. 

Mr.  Morris  thought  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  the  conical  form  of  roof  was  of  the  most 
ancient  character,  and  he  believed  that  it  was 
even  of  earlier  origin  than  the  spherical  form. 
So  far  as  the  architectural  form  was  concerned, 
he  thought  that  the  cone  must  be  decided  to 
possess  the  greatest  possible  inferiority  to  the 
spherical  form.  Perhaps  the  finest  example  was 
the  Pantheon.  There  were  now  such  fine  exam- 
plea  in  iron  construction  that  they  would  pro. 
bably  mark  a new  stage  in  the  architecture  and 
construction  of  domes.  The  grandest  design  must 
be  formed  of  the  iron  skeleton  case,  and  it  would 
bo  advisable,  perhaps,  not  always  to  bo  too 
exacting  in  showing  the  skeleton;  but  they 
should  be  content  to  take  the  iron  for  skeleton, 
and  case  it  with  stone  and  other  material  which 
seemed  best. 

Mr.  Curzon  said  that  it  seemed  Mr.  Eussell’s 
paper  was  divided  iuto  two  parts.  The  dome  of 
Mr.  Eussell  did  not  exist  in  the  first  portion  of 
the  paper,  but  was  rather  such  a one  as  was 
described  in  the  second  part,  which  treated  of 
the  history  and  practical  execution  of  the  dome. 
He  (the  speaker)  thought  that  it  was  a building 
altogether  different  from  the  theoretical  dome 
described  in  the  first  portion  of  the  paper.  The 
building  appeared  to  have  very  good  founda- 
tions, although  in  the  paper  they  were  held  in 
light  esteem. 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  a new  light  had  been 
thrown  on  the  subject,  for  he  had  discovered 
that  the  central  part  was,  after  all,  a dome  of 
vertical  and  cross  ribs,  and  it  seemed  that  they 
had  got  back  to  the  ordinary  principle  of  con- 
struction of  wooden  or  iron  domes.  He  objected 
to  many  of  the  points  raised  in  the  paper,  espe- 
cially  dwelling  upon  Mr.  Eussell’s  depreciation 
of  the  ordinary  way  of  using  girders  aud  roof- 
trusses  in  large  buildings.  Beferring  to  Mr. 
Eussell’s  principle  of  antagonism  of  agencies, 
he  said  that  if  the  skeleton  was  one  agency,  and 
the  cone  another,  if  one  were  to  fall,  the  other 
must  go  also.  The  Albert  Hall  was  built  on  the 
elliptical  plan,  aud  he  had  been  told  that  it  ought 
to  have  fallen  long  ago,  but  that  it  was  sustained 
by  some  occult  principle,  which,  however,  had 
been  contradicted  from  other  sources.  He  then 
fully  discussed  and  explained  his  idea  of  the  usual 
and  accepted  mode  of  employing  girders  and 
roof-trusses,  and  combated  verj^  strongly  Mr. 
Bussell’s  portion  of  the  paper  in  which  the 
advantages  of  the  usual  method  of  using  girders 
was  alleged  as  a “meremodificatiou  of  ingenious 
waste.” 

Mr.  Fowler  thought  that  the  description  in  the 
paper  of  the  actual  building  was  rather  more 
scanty  than  he  should  have  desired ; and  he  had 
not  come  prepared  to  see,  as  he  had  that  evening 
seen,  drawings  showing  that  the  construction  had 
very  large  riba  and  circles  in  proportion  to  the 
actual  surface  covered.  He  thought  that  the 
description  of  the  theoretical  portion  had  ocen- 
pied  rather  too  much  space. 

Mr.  Grace  said  that  Mr.  Eussell  had  asked  him 
(Mr.  Grace)  to  draw  out  such  plana  as  he  had 
described.  The  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Eussell 
proceeded  was  entirely  one  of  making  his  con- 
struction consistent  with  what  vras  outwardly 
shown,  and  rice  versdj  and  the  first  design 
which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Eussell  at  Vienna 
showed  a.  facade  wHch,  if  one  might  say  so,  was 
entirely  constructional,  and  in  which  elements 
of  plaster  and  stucco  were  entirely  absent.  The 
whole  system  upon  which  the  original  design  was 
founded  was  one  of  brick  and  stone,  supporting 


the  iron  cone.  The  present  construction  was 
more  or  less  a sham,  and  the  view  presented  by 
the  substructure  of  the  dome,  as  carried  out,  was 
quite  a sham. 

Mr.  Bell  could  not  understand  what  Mr. 
Eussell  meant  by  saying  that  he  could  take 
away  a column,  or  even  two  or  three  columns, 
supporting  the  cone  without  the  stability  of  the 
cone  suffering.  If  such  a statement  as  that 
were  true,  they  would  soon  arrive  at  the  period 
when  they  would  be  able  to  build  in  the  air. 

Hr.  Penrose  said  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
apply  the  pure  catenary  in  any  structural  theory, 
for  it  did  not  practically  exist ; and  iu  any  arch 
of  almost  any  shape  they  could  imagine  a 
catenary.  He  would  suggest  that  the  best  pos- 
sible  form  for  a cone  would  be  to  give  its  sides 
an  almost  imperceptible  entasis,  such  as  was 
given  to  the  Greek  column. 

The  President  said  ho  had  been  extremely 
pleased  with  what  he  had  hoard  from  the 
sjDeakers,  and  he  thought  that  the  Institute  were 
greatly  indebted  to  Hr.  Eussell  for  the  ready 
maimer  in  which  he  had  come  forward  for  their 
benefit. 

Hr.  Scott  Eussell  said  that  the  Institute  would 
do  him  a great  favour  if,  on  some  future  occa- 
sioD,  they  would  allow  him  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
conveying  some  slight  compliment  to  the  archi- 
tects  of  Vienna  who  had  co-operated  with  him 
in  the  works ; and  also  to  explain  how  the 
designs  that  they  had  made  of  the  building  were 
appreciated  ; for  he  was  sure  that  this  would  be 
a source  of  gratification  to  the  architects  at 
Vienna. 


FALL  OF  A FLOOE. 

An  accident  occurred  last  week  at  No.  42, 
Queen’s-gardens,  Bayswater,  which  might  have 
been  attended  with  very  serious  results,  and 
should  serve  as  a warning  to  builders.  Friends 
had  been  invited  to  spend  the  evening,  and  were 
gradually  gathering  together  in  the  third  room 
on  the  ground  floor,  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
when — twenty-two  persona  beiug  present — the 
floor  broke  away  from  the  back  wall,  and  de- 
scended  to  the  room  beneath.  The  other  ends  of 
the  joists,  being  on  a partition,  remained  in  their 
place,  and  moat  fortunately  no  person  was  hurt. 
The  room  is  20  ft.  by  18  ft.  The  cause  of  the 
disaster  was  not  far  to  seek,  aud  the  only  wonder 
is  that  the  floor  had  nob  yielded  long  before. 
The  joists  were  carried  by  a fillet  3 in.  x 2 in., 
fastened  most  insecurely  by  a few  nails  to  the 
bressummer,  which  forms  the  heads  of  the  win- 
dows  of  the  room  below,  and  carries  the  back  wall. 
Tho  practice  of  nailing  on  a fillet  at  the  side  of  a 
girder  or  other  beam  to  carry  the  ends  of  joists 
is  of  most  common  occurrence,  aud  too  often  it 
is  done  as  if  with  a full  conviction  that  a ten- 
penny  nail  will  carry  St.  Paul's.  In  fact,  looking 
at  the  grossly  ignorant  manner  in  which  work  is 
done  in  the  large  proportion  of  houses  built  in 
and  round  the  metropolis,  it  is  surprising  that 
more  accidents  do  not  occur.  It  may  bo  as  well 
to  inform  some  of  our  readers  that  the  Building 
Act  gives  the  District  Surveyor  no  power  over 
the  timbering  of  a house. 


HAINTENANGE  OF  ASPHALTE  EOADS. 

In  reply  to  their  advertisement  offering  a 
premium  for  a good  practical  mode  of  cleansing 
asphalte  pavements,  the  Gentral  Gommittee  of 
the  Asphalte  Gompanies  have  received  over  fifty 
designs,  worked  out  with  more  or  less  care. 
Many  of  them  are  merely  suggestions,  without 
drawings  or  models  ; but  there  are  several  well- 
conaidered  designs,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
exhibit,  and  some  of  which  it  may  be  hoped  will 
answer  the  desired  purpose. 

For  watering  alone,  “Engineer,”  of  Baltic- 
chambers,  submits  sketch  of  a central  pipe,  laid 
in  the  middle  of  tho  roadway  ; and  Hr.  Daniel, 
of  Brighton,  purposes  to  distribute  the  water 
from  under  the  curb ; both  ideas  being  apparently 
founded  on  Mr.  Brown’s  patent,  who  has  put  his 
system  in  action  in  the  Gity. 

Mr.  Smither,  of  Hackney-road,  proposes  a 
hydrant  with  a hose,  which  is  wound  up  inside 
the  pillar;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
value  of  hydrants  for  many  purposes,  it  may  bo 
questioned  whether,  in  our  narrow  footpaths  and 
crowded  streets, a hose  would  not  be  inconvenient, 
and  it  appears  more  likely  that  the  water 
distribated  by  merely  turning  on  a tap  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Brown,  is  not 
only  more  convenient  for  road-watering,  but 
cheaper,  saving  labour  and  horse-keep,  in  which 
case  the  numerous  ingenious  designs  submitted, 


which  combine  the  water-cart  with  contrivaucoff 
for  brushing,  cleansing,  and  even  drying  the 
asphalte  surface,  will  be  found  less  suitable  than 
may  at  first  appear ; at  the  same  time,  many  of 
them  may  be  disconnected  with  the  water-cart, 
and^  may  be  for  cleaning  purposes  just  as 
efficient  when  water  is  provided  in  another 
way. 

The  designs  submitted  by  Mr.  Vincent  Garatte, 
of  King’s-cross ; Mr.  Greenstreet,  St.  Saviour’s 
district ; M.  Delano,  of  Paris  j Mr.  Waddell, 
Gravesend  j Messrs.  W.  & A.  Arber,  of  Leyton, 
atone;  Mr.  Wood,  Birmingham  ; Mr.  Muntz, 
Fetter-lane;  Mr.  Huntley,  Walthamstow;  Mr. 
Harding,  of  King’s  Lynn;  and  Mr.  Weaver,  of 
Kensington,  are  of  this  character  ; and  some  of 
them  provide  for  lifting  and  removing,  and  thus 
keeping  the  mud  and  slush  from  running  into 
the  sewers.  ' 

Mr.  D’Elro,  of  the  Lambeth-road,  moreover, 
cleanses  the  surface  without  the  necessity  of  a 
water-cart ; and  so  does  M.  Blot,  of  Paris. 

The  committee  hope  to  be  able  to  exhibit  the 
designs. 


WOOD  UNDER  FIRE. 

Gaft.  Shaw,  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  has  described 
some  experiments  made  on  a “ story-post,  with  a 
section  of  the  beams,  and  other  parts  surrounding 
it, 'above  and  below,”  which  had  been  removed 
from  a warehouse  destroyed  by  fire  : — 

“ This  post  had  been  subjected  to  the  full  action  of  the 
lire  during  the  whole  of  its  duration,  as  already  men- 
tioned,  or,  makingfuU  allowance  for  everything,  including 
the  delay  of  tho  fire  attacking  the  particular  spot  on 
which  it  stood,  and  the  time  at  M hioh  tho  cooling  process 
commenced,  certainly  not  less  than  hours. 

As  wo  had  used  large  (juantities  of  water,  and  it  was 
probable  that  the  wooif  might  have  been  somewhat  satu- 
rated, I had  it  carefully  dried  for  several  days  before  a 
strong  fire,  until  not  a trace  of  moisture  remained  iu  it. 

I then  set  it  on  end  in  au  open  yard,  exactly  as  it  had 
stood  iu  the  warehouse,  with  the.  pedestal  uuderueath, 
tho  cap  above,  and  the  beam  across  the  cap,  placed  uioro 
than  a ton  of  shavings,  light  wood,  and  heavy  wood  round 
it,  and  after  saturating  tho  whole  heap  with  petroleum, 
applied  a light  to  it.  After  this  I kept  men  pumping 
petroleum  and  turpentine  ou  it  until  my  stock  was  ex- 
hfmsted. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  aud  a half  I withdrew  the  post, 
beam,  and  other  parts  from  the  tire,  and  within  a few 
minutes  from  the  time  at  which  they  were  withdrawn 
they  ceased  to  burn. 

I then  sawed  off  horizontally  a few  feet  at  that  part  which 
had  sufTered  most  from  the  flames,  and  afterwards  split  the 
same  piece  longitudinally  with  steel  wedges  in  order  to 
examine  its  condition. 

The  post  was  of  pitch  pine,  about  the  most  inflammabla 
wood  I know,  aud  yet,  after  exposure  for  seven  hours  (o 
fires  the  fury  of  which  could  not  be  exceeded  except  in 
blast  furuaces,  it  contained,  and  still  contains  within  it  a 
quantity  ofperfectly  uninjured  and  apparently  fresh  wood, 
probably  capable  at  this  moment  of  supporting  the  whole 
weight  which  the  original  post  can  have  been  designed  to 
carry.” 

Tho  lesson  the  writer  draws  is  this: — “A 
massive  atory.post  of  even  the  most  inflammablo- 
wood  is  absolutely  and  perfectly  proof  against 
any  beat  which  can  be  applied  to  it,  will  not  of 
itself  burn  at  all,  but  requires  a continual  supply 
of  highly  inflammable  snbstances  to  keep  it  , 
burning,  and,  when  this  supply  is  withdrawn, 
ceases  to  burn ; and,  lastly,  after  being  exposed 
for  seven  hours  to  flames  of  very  great  intensity, 
is  not  injured  to  a greater  depth  than  about 
2 in.  from  the  original  outer  surface,  and  still 
shows  a centre  as  clean  and  fresh  as  when  it  was 
first  put  in.” 


NEW  GOVERNMENT  OFFICES  AT 
POPLAR. 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Green, 
shipbuilder,  of  Poplar,  erected  an  extensive  pile 
of  buildings  at  Poplar,  which  was  for  some  time- 
known  and  occupied  as  “ Green’s  Sailors’  Home.” 
Since  the  death  of  the  owner  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  “ Home  ” was  about  to  be 
taken  down  and  a number  of  more  modern, 
dwelling-houses  erected  on  the  site.  Bab  it  now 
appears  that  the  building  is  to  remain,  the 
Government  having  obtained  possession  of  it 
with  the  view  of  converting  it  into  offices  in  con- 
nexion with  tho  Board  of  Trade  department, 
which  has  secured  the  premises  under  a long 
lease.  Amongst  the  alterations  which  are  to  be 
made  in  the  building  is  the  construction  of  a 
spacious  Court  for  the  trial  and  settlement  of 
questions  connected  with  maritime  law. 


Avcliitectux’e  at  the  Royal  Academy. — 

The  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  will  deliver 
lectures,  at  Burlington  House,  on  March  5th 
and  March  12fch. 
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B.  Inner  gate-house, 
r.  WcUa. 


E.  Iforuiau  tower. 


C.  Outer  gate-house.  D.  Queen  JIarj-’s  Buildings. 

G.  Ditch.  H.  Kiehavd  the  Third’s  Tower. 


A.  Keep. 


References  to  Plan  of  Carlisle  Castle. 


CARLISLE  CASTLE. 

The  city  of  Carlisle  appears  first  early  in  the 
ninth  century,  in  the  history  of  Neouias,  as 
Cair-Luadiit,  or  Luilitl,  or  the  Castra  Lugu. 
ballia,  one  of  the  ” octo  et  viginti  civitates.  . . . 
cum  iumimeris  oastellis  ex  lapidibns  et  lateribus 
fabricatis,’'  enumerated  by  that  respectable 
authority.  The  fame  of  Carlisle,  however,  is 
due  neither  to  this  early  mention,  nor  to  the 
subsequent  gift  of  the  place  by  King  Eogfrid  to 
St.  Cuthbert,  but  i-ather  to  its  name  as  a centre 
of  the  early  cycle  of  Arthurian  romance,  well 
supported  by  its  subsequent  celebration  in  Border 
tales  and  ballads.  In  truth,  whether  in  fable  or 
in  fact,  Carlisle  enjoys  no  mean  reputation,  tt 
played  a part  in  the  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
Danish  occupations  of  the  island,  and  after 


having  been  held  as  a frontier-fortress  by  the 
Scots  against  the  English,  became,  in  its  turn, 
the  great  stronghold  of  northern  England  against 
the  Scots,  and  the  scourge  of  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  debateable  land. 

City  and  castle  are  naturally  strong.  The 
castle  occupies  a bluff,  projecting  towards  the 
north,  in  a position  which  no  doubt  created  its 
early,  and  caused  its  long-continued  importance. 
Across  its  front  flows  the  deep  and  rapid  Eden, 
here  seven  miles  from  the  sands,  and  a score 
from  its  final  disappearance  in  the  Firth  of 
the  Solway.  Above  the  city,  and  covering  its 
eastern  Sank,  the  Petterill  comes  down  to  rein, 
force  the  Eden,  which  river,  close  below  the  city 
and  beneath  its  walls,  receives,  by  two  branches, 
the  waters  of  the  Caldew,  which  thus  covers  the 
Sank  of  the  post  towards  the  west. 


The  city,  so  protected  on  the  three  sides  on 
which  it  was  most  liable  to  be  attacked,  is  built 
upon  ground  about  60  ft.  above  the  Eden,  and 
which,  slightly  rising,  terminates  to  the  north  in 
the  prominence  occupied  by  the  castle,  about 
50  ft.  above  the  river,  and  which  no  doubt  is  the 
site  of  the  “ Caer,”  whence,  whether  of  British 
or  Roman  origin,  the  city  derives  the  first  half 
of  its  name. 

LugubalHa.,  or  Caer  Luel,  does  not  stand  upon, 
but  about  a mile  within,  the  line  of  the  Homan 
wall.  This  great  work,  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Wallby,  and  in  the  line  of  Liustock  and 
Drawdykes,  passed  by  Stanwi.\-,  across  the  river, 
to  terminate  on  the  Solway,  at  Dykesfield,  near 
Burgh-upon- Sands. 

The  castle  thus  occupies  the  northern,  highest, 
and  strongest  part  of  the  city,  about  60  ft.  above 
a 
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the  river.  It  is  built  upon  the  new  reel  sand- 
stone rock,  and  to  the  east,  north,  and  west  the 
slopes  are  very  steep  towards  the  meads,  which 
fringe  to  a considerable  breadth  the  left  bank  of 
the  Eden,  and  the  right  o£  the  Caldew.  In  plan 
the  castle  area  is  nearly  a right-angled  triangle, 
of  which  the  right  angle  is  to  the  south-west, 
and  the  long  side,  somewhat  convex,  and  256 
yards  in  length,  is  presented  towards  the  north 
and  east.  Of  the  other  aides,  that  towards  the 
city,  on  the  south  is  200  yards,  and  that  to  the 
west  1-13  yards  in  length.  The  space  within  the 
walls  is  rather  under  three  acres. 

The  outer  defence  towards  the  city  is  an 
artificial  ditch,  240  yards  long,  30  yards  broad, 
and  about  10  yards  deep,  cut  across  the  high 
ground  from  slope  to  slope,  and  stopped  at  each 
end  by  the  wall  connecting  the  city  with  the 
castle,  which  thus,  though  an  independent  work, 
is  made  to  form  part  of  the  general  enceirde. 
Between  the  castle  and  the  city  is  an  open 
space,  about  78  yards  broad,  which  contains 
the  ditch  and  a broad  glacis,  and  which,  with  the 
castle,  lies  outside  the  municipal  boundary.  On 
the  west  side,  about  45  yards  within  this  boun- 
dary, is  Irisbgate-brow,  the  site  of  the  Irish  gate 
of  the  city.  The  Scottish  gate  stood  on  a some- 
what similar  position  on  the  cast  side ; and  the 
third  or  English  gate,  guarded  by  the  citadel, 
was  at  the  opposite  or  south  end  of  tho  city. 

The  castle  is  composed  of  an  outer  and  an 
inner  ward,  the  keep  standing  in  the  latter. 
The  inner  ward  forms  the  eastern  end  or  apex  of 
the  area,  of  which  it  occupies  about  a fifth,  aud 
it  is  divided  from  the  outer  ward  by  a cross  wall, 
90  yards  long,  upon  tho  low  salient  of  which  is 
the  inner  gate-house.  The  other  sides  of  this 
ward  are  the  east,  96  yards,  and  the  south,  73 
yards!  The  keep  stands  in  the  south-west  angle, 
about  20  ft.  from  the  two  adjacent  curtains,  of 
which  the  south  is  thrown  out  about  18  ft. 
to  gain  space,  and  to  form  a shoulder  flankiDg  the 
outer  gate. 

The  main  entrance  is  from  the  city  in  the 
middle  of  the  south  front,  40  yards  west  of  the 
keep,  through  the  gi-eat  gate-house.  The  draw- 
bridge  across  the  ditch  was  removed  in  the  last 
century,  and  is  replaced  by  a bridge  of  stone, 
which  crosses  the  ditch  and  leads  up  to  the  date- 
house,  called  John  de  Ireby’s  or  Irby’s  tower. 
It  opens  into  the  outer  ward. 

The  plan  of  this  gatehouse  is  peculiar.  It  may 
be  conveniently  described  as  a plain  structure, 
44  ft.  square  and  of  20  ft.  projection  in  front  of 
the  line  of  the  curtain.  It  is  composed  of  a 
basepient  and  upper  floor,  but  the  entrance, 
instead  of  passing,  as  usual,  through  tho  centre 
of  the  builihng,  is  at  its  east  end.  The  south- 
east angle  of  the  building  is  hollow,  forming  a 
nook  or  recess  of  18  ft.  each  way,  the  two  outer 
sides  being  walls  G ft.  thick,  aud  about  half  the 
height  of  the  main  building.  These  walla  are  pro- 
Tided  with  parapets  front  and  rear,  so  as  to  form 
a covered  way,  which  communicates  with  the 
east  curtain.  In  front  of  this  inclosure  is  tho 
outer  gate,  of  11  ft.  opening,  with  a drop-pointed 
arcb,  placed  in  a sunk  square-lieaded  panel, 
intended  to  lodge  the  drawbridge  when  lifted. 
This  entrance  leads  into  an  open  chamber  12  ft. 
square,  commanded  by  its  outer  walls.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a barbican,  niched  in  a hollow  angle  of  the 
gatehouse,  with  outer  walls  the  height  of  the 
cni'tain.  The  barbican  leads  to  a second  arch- 
way,  with  a portcullis  in  a square  groove,  and  a 
gate.  Then  follows  a vaulted  passage  ending  in 
another  gate  which  opens  into  the  ward.  In  the 
passage,  on  the  left,  is  a lancet  doorway  opening 
upon  a rising  well-staircase,  and  beyond  it  a 
drop-arched  door  opening  into  the  lodge.  On 
the  right  hand  is  a shoulder -headed  door,  which 
leads,  or  did  lead,  into  a stakcase.  In  the  front 
wall  of  the  gatehouse  are  two  corbels,  which 
seem  to  have  carried  a small  oriel,  commanding 
the  approach.  Appended  to  the  east  side  of  the 
gatehouse,  but  entirely  within  the  ward,  is  a 
smaller  building,  fitted  on  obliquely,  as  though 
an  addition. 

Entering  the  outer  ward,  the  well  is  seen  at 
40  yards’  distance.  The  buildings  within  the 
ward  are  modem,  of  various  degrees  of  ugliness, 
and  painfully  substantial.  Some  are  detached 
and  harmless ; others  are  built  into  the  old 
curtain,  so  as  to  conceal  and  more  or  lees  injure 
it.  The  curtain,  which  is  extremely  carious,  and 
most  of  it  original,  is  best  seen  from  the  out- 
side.  Besides  the  gatehouse,  it  carries  but  one 
mural  tower,  — an  original  one,  open  in  the 
gorge,  in  the  centre  of  the  west  front. 

The  ja<e?touse  of  the  inner  ward  is  placed 
upon  the  salient  and  central  point  of  the  cross 
curtain.  It  is  called  the  Captain's  Tower. 


It  is  rectangular,  or  nearly  so,  about  32  ft.  each 
way,  with  a pi'ojection  from  the  curtain  of  18  ft. 
There  is  one  floor  above  the  portal,  which  is 
central.  The  gateway  is  a low  drop-arch,  flanked 
by  a pair  of  buttresses.  The  passage  is  vaulted, 
and  has  a door  at  each  end,  and  at  the  inner  end 
also  a portcullis.  Over  the  outside  of  the  inner 
gateway  is  a ring  of  tracery,  unusual,  but  effec- 
tive. Much  of  this  gatehouse  is  Decorated,  but 
the  buttresses  seem  Norman. 

Probably  there  was  originally  a ditch  in  front 
of  this  wall,  and  gate  with  a drawbridge,  all 
now  gone.  In  later  days,  a small  half-moon 
battery  was  thrown  up  about  eight  yards  in 
advance  of  this  gate,  and  protected  by  a ditch 
of  its  own.  This  battery  was  connected  by  a 
light  fieldwork,  which  extended  from  it  to  the 
outer  gatehouse,  laid  in  a zigzag  form,  so  as  to 
cover  and  protect  a communication  between  the 
two  gates,  supposing  the  outer  ward  to  have 
been  breached  and  entered  from  the  north-west 
side.  Those  works  have  been  removed  and  the 
ground  made  level. 

The  cross  wall  of  the  inner  ward  is  original, 
strong,  and  well  built,  and  backed  by  a ramp 
of  earth  and  masonry,  containing  casemates, 
one  of  which  has  a perpendicular  doorway.  These 
were  no  doubt  added,  perhaps  by  Henry  YIII. 
to  enable  tho  wall  to  carry  cannon.  In  the  front 
of  this  wall,  a little  north  of  the  gatehouse,  is  a 
large  pointed  arch  of  lato  Norman  aspect,  now 
walled  up,  and  which  may  have  been  the  original 
entrance. 

The  keep  is  rectangular,  66  ft.  north  and 
south,  by  61  ft.  east  and  west,  and  at  present 
only  68  ft.  high.  It  is  very  plain.  There  is  the 
common  high  and  stepped  plinth,  from  which 
rise  pilasters,  12  ft.  broad  aud  1 ft.  projection, 
two  on  each  face,  meeting  at  and  covering  each 
angle,  which  is  solid.  There  are  no  intermediate 
pilasters.  The  walls  do  not  batter,  but  are 
reduced  slightly  by  one  set-off,  at  a different 
level  on  each  face.  The  window-cases,  though 
in  the  original  positions,  are  not  original.  The 
parapet  has  been  removed,  and  the  summit  thus 
lowered,  vaulted,  and  converted  into  a platform 
for  guns  laid  ea  barbette.  The  south  wall  is  8 ft. 
thick,  the  west  rather  more,  and  the  east  and  ad. 
jacent  paid  of  the  north  wall,  15  ft.  Tho  interior 
contains  a basement  and  two  upper  floors.  It 
is  divided  by  the  usual  cross  wall,  laid  north  and 
south.  The  presumption  is  greatly  in  favour  of 
this  wall  being  a part  of  the  original  design ; it 
has,  however,  been  so  much  altered  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  positively  as  to  its  age  or 
original  height.  It  is  at  present  confined  to  the 
basement  3 but  may  have  been  removed  when,  in 
very  modern  times,  the  upper  floors  were  vaulted. 

The  original  entrance  was  on  the  north  face, 
near  the  centre,  the  cill  being  about  4 ft. 
above  the  floor,  aud  3 ft.  above  the  outer 
level.  This  was  a plain  flat-sided  round-headed 
arch.  It  is  walled  up  outside,  but  still  open 
within  as  a recess.  The  present  entrance  is  at 
the  ground  level,  at  the  north  end  of  the  east 
face.  It  has  a portcullis,  and  is  probably  the 
work  of  Edward  I.;  but  it  evidently  takes  the 
place  of  a deep  original  internal  recess,  for 
from  its  jamb  on  the  left,  a straight 
stair  ascends  in  the  east  wall  to  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  first  floor,  as  at 
Chepstow  and  Ludlow.  The  basement  has  been 
subdivided,  no  doubt  when  the  new  door  was 
opened,  into  four  compartments,  which  are 
vaulted  in  stone.  One  is  a passage  against  the 
north  wall,  entered  by  the  new  door,  and  ter- 
minating in  a well-stair  in  the  north-west  angle. 
This  stair,  now  disused,  is  original,  and  led  to 
the  first  floor,  hut  probably  no  higher.  From 
the  passage  doors  open  on  the  left  into  two 
vaults,  divided  by  the  cross  wall  of  the  building. 
The  east  vault  is  one  chamber ; the  west  subdi- 
vided by  a cross  wall  into  two,  the  inner  entered 
through  the  outer.  The  vaulting  is  a plain 
pointed  barrel,  very  evidently  an  insertion.  In 
the  smaller  vaults  are  latent  stone  seats.  One 
of  the  doonvays  is  of  Perpendicular  date.  These 
vaults  were  evidently  prisons,  intended  no  doubt 
for  the  custody  of  Border  rievers. 

The  first  floor,  about  16  ft.  high,  is  vaulted  in 
modern  brick,  and  used  as  a mess-room.  In  its 
north  side  was  a very  large  fireplace,  flanked  by 
Norman  columns ; but  this  is  now  walled  up. 
This  floor  is  now  entered  solely  from  the  south- 
east angle,  bub  formerly  had  also  a door  near  the 
north-west  comer,  from  the  well-stair.  There  is 
also  a door  near  the  south-west  angle,  which 
opens  into  a second  well-stair,  which  probably 
led  to  the  upper  floors  and  the  battlements.  This 
is  now  closed,  aud  there  is  no  direct  way  from 
the  first  to  the  upper  floors. 
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The  second  floor  is  reached,  at  this  time,  by 
an  exterior  door  in  the  west  wall,  ap2>roached  by 
an  exterior  stair  on  the  north  face,  and  from  the 
rampart  on  the  east.  This  door  is  not  original, 
and  has  been  broken  through  at  the  place  of  a 
recess,  probably  looped,  which  led  from  the 
second  floor  into  a mural  chamber  and  garderobe 
in  the  east  wall,  and  which  are  seen  on  tho 
right  hand  of  the  door  on  entering.  This  second 
floor  is  about  16  ft.  high,  aud  has  a timber  ceil- 
ing. In  the  east  wall,  over  the  present  entrance - 
door,  is  a mural  chamber,  on  the  walla  of  which 
are  some  curious  carvings  by  prisoners.  One 
represents  the  Percy  crescent  and  fetterlock, 
aud  another  a coat  of  arms.  From  this  floor  a 
ladder  leads  through  a trap  into  the  upper  floor, 

• — a modern  arrangement. 

The  third  or  upper  floor  is  vaulted  in  modern 
brick  to  support  the  gun  platform  above.  This 
platform  is  formed  of  large  slabs  of  stone,  laid 
down  in  1812,  which  may  also  be  the  date  of  the 
vault.  The  walls  above  arc  11  ft.  thick  all  round. 

The  well  of  the  keep  is  reputed  to  be  Bomau, 
though  this  is  quite  as  likely  to  he  true  of  the 
larger  one  in  the  outer  ward.  When  the  keep 
was  built,  the  well,  whether  new  or  old,  was  in- 
eluded  within  the  north  wall,  between  the  door- 
way and  the  north-east  angle,  and  its  pipe  was 
carried  up  in  the  wall,  no  doubt  with  a lighted 
chamber  at  each  floor,  as  indicated  by  a line  of 
loops  still  seen  in  the  wall.  To  make  the  well 
available  when  the  keep  was  shut  up  as  a prison, 
a hole  was  cut  in  the  ontside  of  the  north  wall, 
near  the  ground  level,  into  the  pipe  of  tho  well, 
and  through  this  the  water  is  still  di-awn  up. 
Tho  well  is  78  ft.  deep,  and  its  present  cill  is 
92  ft.  above  the  sea  level. 

A curious  external  stair,  probably  Edwardian, 
has  been  built  against  the  north  face  of  the 
keep,  aud  leads  up,  by  the  well,  to  tho  ramparts 
of  the  curtain,  and  so  to  the  door  of  the  second 
floor  of  the  keep.  No  doubt  its  original  rise  was 
to  lead  to  the  ramparts  only. 

The  keep,  though  much  disfigured  to  make  it 
carry  artillery,  and  much  obscured  by  its  cou- 
version  into  prisons,  a mess-room,  and  store- 
rooms, is  for  the  most  part  original,  and  if 
cleared,  as  it  should  be,  of  the  vaultings  of  the 
sea-upper  floors,  would  be  a tolerably  perfect 
specimen  of  a Norman  keep,  with  a full  share 
of  mural  chambers  and  appendages. 

The  hall  and  other  domestic  buildings,  incliid. 
ing  what  was  called  Queen  Mary’s  Tower,  most 
of  which  were  standing  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  were  ranged  at  the  south-east  angle, 
upon  the  adjacent  walls,  as  shown  in  Grose’s 
view.  All  are  now  gone  save  a fragment  of 
panelled  work,  part  of  the  shell  of  a grand 
staircase  of  early  Edwardian  date,  which  led  to 
the  chief  apartments. 

It  appears  that  in  the  east  wall,  near  its  south 
end,  and,  therefore,  under  the  midst  of  these 
apartments,  was,  in  the  last  century,  a Norman 
postern  with  chevron  mouldings  and  a portcullis 
groove,  leading  from  the  inner  ward  into  the 
field,  independent  of  the  city.  These  details  are- 
shown  in  some  of  the  late  views  of  the  castle. 
Grose,  in  1774,  shows,  obscurely,  the  position  and 
size  of  the  gateway,  and  the  Norman  pilasters  by 
which  the  adjacent  wall  was  strengthened.  The 
upper  part  of  this  curtain  seems  to  have  been 
Early  English.  All  about  this  angle  is  now 
modern. 

The  space  between  the  keep  aud  its  adjacent 
curtains  has  been  filled  up  with  earth,  kept  off 
from  the  keep  by  a sort  of  area  wall,  and  thus 
the  ramparts  here,  as  well  as  along  tho  cross- 
wall,  are  made  wide  enough  for  cannon.  The 
upfilling  is  modem,  and  should  be  cleared  out. 

A walk,  called  the  “ Castle  Walk,”  or  Castle 
Bank,  has  been  laid  out  at  the  foot  of  the  curbaim 
outside,  whence  its  details  may  be  conveniently 
studied.  The  south-east  angle,  as  has  been  said, 
is  modern,  but  proceeding  north  and  westward 
the  old  Norman  part  comes  into  view,  and  on  tho 
north  side  of  the  inner  ward  the  Norman  pilas- 
ters are  seen  rising  from  a plinth,  but  partly 
concealed  by  six  enormous  stepped  buttresses 
of  great'projeotion,  and  Decorated  or  Perpendi- 
cular date,  no  doubt  a great  support  to  the  wall 
and  very  curious,  but,  in  a military  point  of  view, 
very  much  in  the  way. 

From  near  the  centre  of  the  north  front  there 
was  a spur  work,  composed  of  a strong  curtain 
wall,  carried  down  the  slope  and  ending  in  a round 
tower.  This  was  of  course  intended  to  annoy 
the  enemy  should  he  attack  on  the  west  side. 
The  whole  is  now  removed,  possibly  it  was  an 
Edwardian  addition.  The  north  face  of  the 
curtain  and  its  north-west  corner  have  been  much 
restored  in  the  Decorated  period,  but  most  of 
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the  west  wall  is  original.  Near  its  centre  is  a 
small  tower,  like  the  Alnwick  Garnet  Tower, 
28  ft.  broad  by  18  ft.  deep,  and  about 
9 ft.  projection,  and  open  at  the  gorge.  It 
is  wholly  Norman,  of  the  date  of  the  keep.  It 
has  a stepped  plinth  about  10  ft.  high,  with  six 
seta-off  of  2 in.  each,  and  on  the  front  face 
is  the  central  pilaster,  dying  into  tho  wall  at  the 
base  of  the  original  parapet.  In  its  north  face, 
high  up,  is  tho  shoot  of  a garderobo  flush  with  the 
face  of  the  wall,  and  lower  down  a stone 
watew-spout.  About  10  yards  south  of  this 
tower  are  traces  of  a small  postom.  The  wall 
connecting  the  castle  with  the  city  on  this  side 
is  of  Norman  origin,  but  has  some  buttresses 
apparently  Edwardian,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
garderobe  shoot,  similar  to  that  of  tho  garret 
tower.  Upon  this  wall,  south  of  tho  ditch,  is 
King  Richard  III.’s,  or  Tile  Tower,  26  ft.  broad, 
by  20  ft.  deep,  of  no  internal  projection.  This 
looks  Edwardian,  but  probably  is  altered  to 
Norman.  It  stands  about  thirtjy  yards  north  of 
tho  city  boundary.  It  is  said  that  a few  years 
ago  a subterranean  passage  was  discovered 
between  the  tower  and  the  keep,  and  was  at 
once  closed  up.  This  is  stated  in  tho  “History 
of  Carlisle,  1838,”  and  should  bo  true,  but  it 
seems  improbable,  for  tho  passage  must  have 
dipped  deep  to  pass  under  the  wall. 

Tho  south  wall  of  the  castle  is  for  the  most 
part  original,  tho  Norman  pilasters  being  seen 
west  of  tho  gatehouse.  East  of  it,  as  far  as  tho 
keep,  the  wall  seems  Edwardian,  but  beyond 
that,  where  it  belongs  to  the  river  ward,  it  is 
Norman. 

The  Avail  between  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
castle  and  tho  city,  about  90  yards  long,  is  mixed 
Norman  and  Edwardian,  and  as  it  crosses  tho 
ditch  it  makes  a zigzag  or  shoulder,  in  which  is 
a large  round-headed  gateway,  either  original  or 
in  the  place  of  an  original  opening,  intended, 
probably,  to  allow  of  cattle  being  driven  on  to 
tho  eaplanado  and  ditch  from  the  meads  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  Probably  there  was  a 
way  from  this  gate  along  what  is  called  tho 
Lady*s-walk,  at  the  foot  of  the  south  wall,  as  far 
as  tho  great  gate.  South  of  the  postern,  near 
what  is  called  tho  City  stone,  are  traces  of  a 
large  bastion,  probably  a part  of  the  city  defences. 
The  postern  is  now  walled  up,  and  a bank  of 
earth  raised  against  it  behind. 

The  enceinte  wall  of  the  castle,  being  built 
against  the  natural  slope,  is  outside  about  28  ft. 
and  inside  18  ft.  higb.  It  varies  from  8 ft.  to 
10  ft.  thick. 

The  plan  of  the  castle — a headland  converted 
into^  a detached  camp  by  a cross-ditch — may  be 
British  or  English,  but  the  general  outline  of  tho 
masonry,  Avhich  follows  tho  lines  of  the  earth- 
works, is  Norman.  The  Norman  engineer  evi- 
dently built  the  enceinte  wall  along  tho  edge  of 
the  slope,  planned  the  inner  and  outer  ward, 
and  the  keep.  The  castle  is  generally  attri- 
buted  to  William  Rufus,  who  was  here  in  1092, 
when  Carlisle,  from  a Scottish,  became  an 
English  frontier  place.  The  see  was  created  by 
Henry  I.,  and  the  first  bishop  consecrated  in 
1133,  when  probably  the  city  wall,  of  which  a 
part  may  still  be  seen  below  the  deanery,  was 
built.  Carlisle  was  taken  by  the  Scots,  and 
■besieged  by  Stephen  and  by  John.  The  latter 
most  fidgety  sovereign  was  here  four  times  in 
the  years  1201-6-8,  and  1212.  In  1204  the 
•constable  of  Chester  was  ordered  sixty  marcs 
for  fortifying  the  castle.  In  1205  certain  grass 
cut  in  tho  neighbourhood  was  to  be  stored  there. 

In  1215  Robert  de  Ros  was  enstos  of  the  castle, 
but  in  1216  Robert  de  Vipont  seems  to  have  been 
in  charge  of  the  repairs  and  the  gannson. 

In  1222  Henry  III.  ordered  the  houses  within 
tte  castle  to  be  repaired,  and  two  balista  of 
horn  and  two  of  wood  were  to  be  sent  there. 
Walter  Mauclero  was  in  charge.  In  1222  the 
garrison  was  continued,  and  in  the  king’s  pay. 

Edward  I.  used  Carlisle  in  the  Scottish  wars, 
and  was  here  to  1293,  after  the  great  fire, 
which  much  injured  both  city  and  castle  in 
the  preceding  year.  Between  1293  and  1307, 
he  was  here  seven  times,  often  for  many 
days.  He  kept  his  last  birthday  here  ui 
1307,  and  went  forth  hence  to  die  in  the  im- 
mediate  neighbourhood.  To  his  reign  are  to  be 
attributed  most  of  the  Edwardian  additions, 
repairs  of  the  Avail  and  keep,  the  gatehouses,  and 
the  domestic  building,  of  Avhich  only  traces  re- 
main. In  1302,  Bishop  Hatton,  then  governor, 
expended  2751.  4s.  lid.  in  Avorks.  The  Great 
Hall,  supposed  to  have  been  then  erected,  needed 
repairs  in  1344. 

Camden  says  that  Richard  III.  repaired  the 
castle,  and  the  six  marvellous  buttresses  may  be 


of  that  date,  though  they  look  earlier.  Henry 
VIII.  appeared  to  have  much  altered  the  castle, 
probably  to  make  it  carry  artillery.  He  built 
the  block-house  or  citadel  at  the  south  end 
of  the  city,  and  armed  it  with  cannon,  and  he 
repaired  the  city  walls.  His  work  was  probably 
done  in  basto;  for,  in  1563,  the  whole  was  in 
great  decay,  as  appears  from  a survey  made  by 
the  queen’s  order,  printed  by  Grose.  Three 
sides  of  the  keep  were  in  a dangerous  state. 
The  Captain’s  Tower  wanted  parapets,  as  did 
much  of  the  inner  curtain,  and  all  the  glass  of 
the  gi'eat  hall  and  great  chamber  was  decayed. 
In  the  outer  ward  was  an  open  breach,  70  ft. 
long,  where  tho  wall  had  fallen  in  1557.  The 
result  of  this  survey  was  the  building  a chapel 
and  barrack,  and  no  doubt  the  repai-ation  of  the 
wall  and  keep. 

Mary  Queen  of  Boots  found  some  sort  of 
accommodation  here  when  she  fled  from  Scot- 
land, and  gave  name  to  the  lodgings  lately 
pulled  down.  The  castle  suffered  somewhat 
during  the  great  rebellion,  but  escaped  being 
dismantled.  It  was  battered  from  tho  west, 
and  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1745. 

Probably  the  greatest  and  most  destructive 
changes  are  those  of  modern  date.  Tho  hall 
was  taken  down  in  1827,  and  the  chapel  and 
other  buildings  in  1835. 

There  are  traces  of  two  light  field-works  in 
the  meads  north  of  the  castle,  the  smaller  in  the 
rear  of  the  other,  evidently  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  Scots,  in  1745,  as  they 
approached  over  the  brow  at  Stanwix. 

The  castle  is  far  too  confined  and  too  much  a 
part  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
applied.  The  military  should  bo  removed,  the 
modem  buildings  cleared  away,  the  keep  re- 
stoi'ed,  and  tho  area  laid  out  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  people  of  Carlisle,  and  so  as  to  show  off  the 
remains  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlislo  are  other 
military  works  deserving  notice.  Such  is,  at 
Hayton,  Castle-hill,  a mound  12  ft.  higb,  and 
100  ft.  diameter  at  the  top.  Linstock  Castle 
was  bnilt  before  1133,  but  is  now  little  more 
than  a farm-house,  into  which  it  was  converted 
in  1768.  Scaleby  Castle  was  built  by  Robert  de 
Tilliol,  who  had  licence  to  crencllate  it  in  1307. 

It  was  largely  repaired  in  1596,  but  retains 
much  of  its  original  character,  and  has  always 
been  inhabited.  Nawovth  Castle  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  English  Barony  of  Gillsland,  at  the 
Conquest  granted  to  Hubert  de  Vaux,  from 
whom  it  descended  through  the  Dacres  to  the 
Howards.  The  present  structure  was  tho  work 
of  Ralph  Lord  Dacro  in  1335,  and  is  a good 
example  of  tho  quadrangolar  castles  of  that 
date.  Rose  Castle  AA'as  in  the  Barony  of 
Dalston,  and  is  attributed  to  1336,  when  Bishop 
Kirby  had  a licence  to  crenellate.  It  was 
also  a moated  quadrangle.  Highhead  Castle,  on 
the  Ive,  is  draAvn  by  Buck.  Here  was  a castle 
in  1326,  but  the  licence  is  dated  in  1342.  The 
castle  was  rebuilt  in  1714.  Dalston  Hall  is  a 
castellated  house,  jArobably  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  Roman  wall  may  he  traced  at  various 
points,  both  east  and  west  of  the  passage  of  the 
Eden.  It  is  well  seen  in  a field  close  to  Draw- 
dykes,  a stiff,  square  farmhouse,  built  on  the 
site  of  a Roman  Castellum,  and  possibly  of  a 
later  period.  The  inscription  “ Diis  Manibus,” 
built  into  its  walls,  is  said  to  have  been  dug  up 
in  Carlisle,  near  the  old  citadel.  G.  T.  C. 


THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK 
BUILDINGS,  TEMPLE  BAR. 

Durixg  tho  last  few  months  the  Temple  Bar 
Buildings  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Banking  Company  have  been  undergoing  exten- 
sive alterations  and  improvements,  both  exter- 
•nally  and  internally,  from  designs  famished  by 
Mr.  ;Edward  Barry,  R.A.  The  works,  which 
have  been  carried  forward  nnder  circumstances 
of  considerable  difficulty,  especially  those  in  the 
interior  of  the  building,  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  whilst  the  architectural  ornamenta- 
tion  of  the  structure  externally  has  given  to  it 
a striking  appearance,  and  rendered  it  a pro- 
minent  feature  amongst  the  buildings  adjacent 
to  it  in  this  part  of  the  Strand,  the  extension 
and  re-arrangement  of  the  banking-house  Avithin 
have  given  greatly  - increased  facilities  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  bank  itself. 

The  former  unpretending  brick  elevation  to 
the  Strand  has  been  replaced  by  a new  frontage 
in  Portland  stone,  which  is  carried  up  to  the 
first-floor  windows.  The  old  entrance  to  the 


bank  in  the  centre  of  tho  elevation  has  been 
removed,  and  in  its  place  an  additional  window 
has  been  substituted.  A new  entrance  has  been 
erected  at  the  east  angle.  This  entrance  consists 
of  a handsome  porch,  brought  forward  several 
feet  beyond  tho  main  body  of  the  elevation  of 
the  building,  and  extending  to  the  Strand  foot- 
way. Ou  each  side  of  the  porch  entrance  there 
are  rusticated  piers,  from  AA'hich  springs  an  arched 
headway  moulded,  iu  tho  centre  of  which  is  a 
largo  carved  key-stono,  representing  a colossal 
figure-head,  and  over  this  is  the  word  “ bank  ” 
in  stone  letters,  intertwined  with  carved  oraa- 
mental  foliage.  The  porch  entrance  has  a vaulted 
ceiling,  divided  into  three  compartments,  which 
are  surrounded  with  carved  mouldings,  composed 
of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  return  frontage  on  the 
west  side  of  the  porch  to  the  main  elevation,  as 
Avell  as  the  elevation  itself,  is  uniform  with  the 
front  of  the  porch,  rusticated  piers  being  carried 
up  between  each  Avindow,  which  have  arched 
headings  with  covered  key-stones,  representing 
large  figureheads,  similar  to  that  over  the  on- 
trance.  The  porch  and  window-heads  are  all 
enriched  Avith  carving.  The  west  side  elevation 
of  the  porch  is  surmounted  by  a carved  panel 
containing  tho  bank  monogram  supported  by 
cornucopias  containing  symbols  of  trade  and 
the  various  sources  of  wealth,  Avhilst  above  this 
againthere  areacomiceaud  fivesmall  ornamental 
panels.  The  carving  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Mabey,  of  Storey's-gate,  Westminster. 

The  banking.room  has  been  increased  to  double 
its  former  size,  and  now  contains  an  area  of 
about  2,200  superficial  feet,  being  28  ft.  in. 
width  by  85  fL  in  depth  from  the  Strand 
frontage.  This  greatly  - increased  space  has 
been  obtained  by  utilising  what  was  formerly  an 
open  courtyard  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  and 
by  also  taking  in  a portion  of  the  old  strong, 
rooms.  The  banking-house,  so  enlarged,  at  the 
rear,  is  lighted  by  lantern  light,  which  also 
ventilates  the  apartment. 

Tho  new  strong-rooms  which  have  been  con. 
strueted  in  the  basement  of  the  building  have 
been  one  of  the  heaviest  portions  of  tho  work, 
and  also  that  which  lias  been  attended  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  formerly  these  were  on  each  side  of  an  open 
courtyard,  but  that  along  Avith  the  latter  they 
have  now  been  added  to  the  banking-house.  Tho 
former  strong-rooms  were  constructed  of  brick 
with  vaulted  ceilings,  but  tho  new  apartments 
for  this  purpose,  which  have  just  been  erected 
in  the  basement  of  the  building,  have  been  con- 
structed upon  an  entirely  different  principle  so 
as  not  only  to  be  fire-proof,  but  also  burglar- 
proof.  Before  proceeding  with  the  construction 
of  these  strong-rooms  the  drainage  under  the 
building  Avas  re-arranged,  the  drains  being 
lowered  2 fc.  6 in.  below  the  foundation,  and  in 
order  to  effect  this  the  walls  of  the  building  had 
to  be  underpinned.  In  carrying  out  this  portion 
of  the  work  the  drains  Avere  diverted  in  order 
that  none  of  them  should  pass  immediately 
under  tho  floor  of  tho  strong-rooms,  the  object 
being  effectually  to  prevent  damp.  This  suite 
of  rooms  contains  an  area  of  1,200  superficial 
feet.  The  floors  are  2 ft.  9 in.  in  thickness,  and 
are  composed  of  brick  inverts,  upon  which  rests 
a layer  of  Portland  cement  concrete.  Resting 
upon  this  again  is  another  layer  of  asphalte  1 iu- 
in  thickness,  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  the 
books  and  documents  of  the  bank  from  being 
affected  by  damp.  The  surface  of  the  floor  is 
then  laid  with  4.mch  York  stone.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  are  composed  of  hard  brick  and  Port- 
land cement,  the  outer  surface  being  faced  with 
wrought-iron  plates  ^ in.  in  thickness,  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  walls  being  nearly  2 ft.  The 
roof  is  vaulted  in  hard  brick,  the  spandrels  being 
filled  in  with  Portland  concrete  cement.  The 
entrances  to  the  different  strong-rooms  are  fitted 
with  Chubb’s  iron  doors  and  locks,  with  external 
doors,  together  Avith  outer  grilled  gates  in  addi- 
tion.  There  is  a powerful  hydraulic  lift  com- 
municating with  the  banking-room  above,  for  the 
purpose  of  caiTying  the  books  and  bullion  of  the 
bank  to  and  from  the  strong-rooms.  This  lift  is 
capable  of  carrying  several  tons  Aveight  if  neces- 
sary. It  was  supplied  by  Messi-s.  Owens  & Co., 
of  Whitefriars. 

Tho  whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Oo.,  of  Gray’s-inu-road, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cook,  as  clerk 
of  works,  and  Mr.  Rowe,  as  foreman  for  the 
contractors. 

_ It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  building  is  asso- 
ciated with  several  recollections  of  historical  in- 
terest,  as  being  one  of  the  oldest  banking-houses 
in  London,  and  second  only  in  age  to  that  of  the 
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Messrs.  Childs.  It  is  said  originally  to  have 
been  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Snow  & Walton, 
who,  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth, 
carried  on  business  there  as  pawnbrokers,  under 
the  sign  of  the  “ Golden  Anchor.”  This  firm 
suspended  payment  about  1679,  as  did  also 
several  banka,  owing,  as  was  said,  to  the  tyranny 
of  Charles  II.  The  occupation  of  the  bank  by 
Messrs.  Strahan,  Paul,  & Bates  in  more  recent 
times,  isddentified  with  contemporary  history. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

O.s’LY  one  side  of  the  small  dimly-lighted 
octagon,  to  which  the  architectural  drawings 
are  relegated,  is  occupied  by  them.  As  a whole 
they  are  far  from  being  attractive  to  the  general 
public ; none  of  them  are  got  up  in  brilliant 
colours  5 and  supreme  efforts  at  unattainable 
grandeur  of  effect  are  not  attempted.  Neither 
are  there  any  of  the  wild  attempts  at  originality 
which  appeared  last  year,  but  generally  the 
designs  are  appropriate  and  are  characterised 
by  repose  and  refinement  of  treatment.  None 
of  them  are  remarkable  as  regards  subject  (the 
buildings  illustrated  being  comparatively  small 
and  unimportant),  with  the  exception  of  the 
“ Interior  View  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
drawn  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Haig,  now  building  at  East 
London-street,  Edinburgh,” — Robert  Anderson. 
This  church  was  the  subject  of  a limited  com- 
petition. Last  year  Mr.  Anderson  exhibited  a 
Gothic  version  of  the  interior,  but  as  the  instruc- 
tions  to  the  competitors  were  to  the  effect  that 
the  style  was  to  be  Norman,  it  must  have  been 
only  an  alternative  suggestion.  Stately  and 
graceful  as  that  interior  was,  that  which  has 
been  decided  upon  will  be  even  more  remark- 
able and  uncommon.  A wise  discrimination  has 
been  displayed  in  eschewing  the  use  of  zig-zag 
mouldings,  cushioned  caps,  &c.,  and  fixing  upon 
the  last  phase  of  the  style  as  used  in  France 
just  before  the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  style, 
although  none  of  the  openings  are  pointed.  The 
baldacchino,  canopied  throne,  and  pulpit  have  a 
Lombardic  leaning,  and  their  light  richness  acts 
as  a foil  to  the  massive  simplicity  of  the  eeneral 
design.  The  church  consists  of  a spacious  nave, 
without  aisles,  lighted  by  plain,  deeply-recessed 
windows  high  up  iu  the  walls,  in  the  thickness 
of  which  a triforium  passage  is  shown.  The 
chancel,  which  terminates  in  an  apse,  is  of  un- 
usual size;  it  is  flanked  by  aisles  of  two  bays; 
and  shafts,  statuary,  &c.,  are  used  in  the  clear- 
story, the  richness  of  effect  increasing  as  the 
eyes  travel  eastward.  The  drawing  is  a work  of 
art  far  superior  to  most  of  the  paintings  in  its 
immediate  vicinity ; and  had  it  nob  appeared 
amongst  the  architectural  drawings,  it  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a view  of  an  existing 
ancient  edifice. 

Mr.  William  Leiper  is  largely  possessed  of  the 
inventive  faculty  ; he  never  repeats  himself,  and 
his  designs  exhibit  careful  study  and  chastened 
taste.  ‘‘ Bank  - street  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brechin,”  is  a small,  sober,  unpreten- 
tions  edifice.  The  architect  has  not,  as  is  too 
ofeen  done,  overstrained  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand, and  attempted  to  make  much  out  of  little. 
"Proposed  New  Established  Chnrch,  Glasgow,” 
has  a gracefully. proportioned  spire  skilfnlly 
united  to  the  body  of  the  church,  which  is  simple 
and  effective  both  in  outline  and  detail.  ” Design 
submitted  in  Competition  for  Church,  Glasgow,” 
of  which  there  are  both  exterior  and  interior 
views,  seems  to  be  founded  npon  the  Santa 
Chapelle  in  Paris.  There  are  very  low  aisles, 
used  only  as  passages,  carried  along  the  sides 
and  round  the  apsidal  east  end  ; the  whole  light 
is  derived  from  the  large  windows  of  the  clear, 
storj",  and  the  roof  is  vaulted.  If  adopted,  it 
would  have  been  an  appropriate  and  dignified 
edifice.  If  “ Free  St.  Enoch’s  Church,  Glas- 
gow,” — Campbell,  Douglas,  & Sellar, — is  the  suc- 
cessful design,  we  have  another  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  committees  are  swayed  in  their 
choice.  The  body  of  the  chorch  is  starved,  poor, 
and  commonplace,  the  whole  effect  being  con- 
centrated  in  a tower  terminated  by  an  open 
crown  taken  from  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  New- 
castle. 

“ Evangelical  Union  Church  now  being  erected 
in  West  Cross  Causeway  ” (Edinburgh), — R. 
Thornton  Shiells, — is  a badly-drawn  perspective 
of  a very  poor  design.  The  site  of  the  church  is 
a circumscribed  one,  jammed  in  between  tall 
houses  in  a narrow  thoroughfare.  The  vestries 
and  other  accessories  are  placed  on  the  ground- 
level,  above  which  is  the  church  (with  galleries) 


which  is  reached  by  two  flights  of  stairs.  This 
arrangement  is  good  in  the  circumstances,  inas- 
much  as  height  is  given  to  the  elevation,  pre- 
venting it  being  swamped  by  the  surroundings  ; 
but  the  raking  windows  of  the  stairs  are  poorly 
managed,  and  the  general  aspect  is  anything 
but  ecclesiastical. 

To  design  a Gothic  church  with  galleries  is  a 
problem  to  which  Mr.  John  Russell  Walker  has 
set  himself,  and  he  has  done  so  in  a satisfac- 
tory manner  so  far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned. 

There  are  several  other  designs  for  churches, 
all  of  them  extremely  commonplace.  A " Sug- 
gestion  for  an  Altar-piece,”  by  Arthur  Clyne,  is 
an  artistic  production  possessing  considerable 
breadth  of  treatment.  The  detail  is  carefully 
and  not  lavishly  applied,  and  the  general  effect 
dignified  and  appropriate. 

The  " New  Buildings  for  the  Scottish  Amicable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  St.  Vincent-place,  Glas- 
gow,”— Campbell,  Douglas,  (fe  Sellar, — arcltalian 
Renaissance  in  style,  the  semicircular-headed 
arch  being  used  throughout.  The  building  is  a 
handsome  one,  and  is  conacientionsly  carried 
out  without  any  attempt  at  originality  of  treat- 
ment. 

“ Cargen  House,”  and  "Treave  House,  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire,” are  two  compact,  comfortable- 
looking mansions,  in  which  Messrs.  Peddie  & 
Kinnear  have  given  to  the  Scottish  Baronial  style 
a modern  aspect,  without  detracting  from  its 
picturesquoness. 

‘‘The  Mansion  House  of  Glenapp,  Ayrshire,” 
is  one  of  those  stately  chateaux  so  many  of 
which  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  David  Bryce 
to  design,  and  it  bears  a strong  family  resem- 
blance to  some  of  its  kin. 

The  ‘‘  Mansion  House  erecting  in  the  Queens- 
ferry-road,  Edinburgh,”  displays  some  of  the 
peculinritie.s  which  characterise  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Thomas  Pilkington,  with  some- 
what  of  . an  Italian  leaning,  and  less  effort  at 
picturesqneness  of  effect. 

‘‘  Sketch  Design  for  a Block  of  Mansions, 
Mayfair,  London,  1868,” — William  Scott  Morton, 
— if  carried  out  would  certainly  have  been  a 
marked  feature  in  the  Domestic  street-architec- 
ture of  the  West-end.  Lanky  turrets,  high- 
pitched  gables,  and  pointed  roofs  form  con- 
spicuous features  in  the  elevation. 

‘‘  Designs  for  Improvements  on  Married  Sol- 
diers’ Quarters,  Edinburgh,” — R.Moreham,  jun., 
— shows  how  an  ugly,  deformed  row  of  buildings 
may  bo  converted  into  a picturesque  and  in- 
teresting  group.  We  hope  that  the  altei'ations 
which  are  being  carried  out  will  be  as  good  as 
this,  but  we  have  doubts  on  the  subject,  con- 
sidering the  quarter  from  which  they  emanate. 


MICHELANGELO  BUONAROTI. 

In  a paragraph  of  the  Builder,  p.  129,  it  is 
announced  that  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Michelangelo  will  be  celebrated  in 
Florence,  and  the  committee  for  carrying  out  the 
arrangements  were  seeking  assistance.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  the 
present  time  to  glance  briefly  at  the  works  of 
one  who  is  known,  by  name  at  least,  to  the  veriest 
tyro  iu  art.  His  first  attempt  in  oil-painting  was 
a representation  of  the  Temptations  of  St.  An. 
thony,  and  the  effort  drew  praise  even  from 
Ghirlandaio,  who  was  jealous  of  his  young 
pupil.  About  this  time  Lorenzo  do  Medici,  better 
known  as  the  MagniBcent,  resolved  to  set  iip  a 
school  of  sculpture  iu  Florence,  and  to  that  end 
made  a garden  which  he  supplied  with  antique 
statues  and  busts.  This  garden  was  free  of 
entrance  to  all  Florentine  students  of  art.  The 
sight  of  the  works  which  adorned  it  so  wrought 
upon  his  mind  that  ho  resolved  to  renounce 
painting,  and  devote  himself  to  sculpture. 
Lorenzo  was  so  pleased  with  the  work  of  his 
garden-visitor,  that  ho  made  him  an  inmate  of 
his  house  dmdng  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Lorenzo  died  in  1492,  and  his  brother  Piero,  who 
succeeded  him,  treated  the  artist  in  a different 
spirit.  Of  the  prince’s  insulting  command  thus 
writes  Mrs.  Browning: — 

“ I do  believe,  divinest  Angelo, 

That  winter  hour  in  Via  Larca,  when 
Thou  wort  commanded  to  build  up  in  snow, 

Some  marvel  of  thine  art,  which  straight  again 
Dissolved  beneath  the  sun's  Italian  glow, 

White  thine  eyes  still  burnt. with  the  plastic  passion, 
Thaw’d,  too,  in  drops  of  wounded  manhood,  . . . 

Mocking  alike  thine  art  and  indignation, 

Laugh'd  at  the  palace  window  the  new  printe.” 

But  the  laughter  was  not  for  long.  Angelo 
exiled  himself  to  Bologna,  where  he  contributed 


two  statues  to  the  church  of  tbe  Dominicans,  and 
in  a year  after  returned  to  Florence.  His  statue 
of  a Sleeping  Cupid,  which  he  had  executed  in 
the  meantime,  so  attracted  the  attention  of 
Cardinal  Giorgio,  that  ho  was  by  him  invited  to  ■ 
Rome.  During  his  residence  in  Rome  be  de- 
voted his  entire  time  to  the  study  of  sculpture. 
From  Rome  he  was  recalled  to  Florence  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  several  important  art-works  pro- 
jected by  the  Government  of  the  latter  city» 
Among  these  was  the  completion  of  a gigantio- 
statue  of  David,  which  was  left  uncompleted  by 
Simon  da  Fiesole,  who  found  the  task  beyond 
his  powers.  During  this  visit  to  Florence  his 
pencil  also  came  into  play ; as  a companion 
cartoon  to  one  executed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
for  the  hall  of  the  ducal  palace,  he  produced  his 
cartoon  i-epresenting  an  episode  in  the  wars  of' 
Pisa.  Of  this  grand  work  nothing  remains  but  a 
few  dismembered  fragments,  yet  while  it  existed 
in  its  entirety  it  was  the  study  of  artists  from' 
all  countries.  Angelo  had  not  entered  on  his 
thirtieth  year  when  he  was  again  recalled  to 
Rome  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  by  bioi  commis- 
sioned to  make  bis  monument.  Every  monument 
under  certain  conditions  requires  a shrine. - 
Angelo  looked  round  Rome,  and  saw  no  fitting 
depository  for  his  work  when  finished;  the  then 
existing  St.  Peter’s  was  an  old  church  not  at 
all  adapted  for  so  superb  a mausoleum,  and, 
therefore,  he  proposed  the  erection  of  a now 
St.  Peter's,  and  this  he  began  by  substituting 
for  the  Saracenic  design  of  San  Gallo,  the  archi- 
tect at  first  employed  by  Pope  Julius,  a more  : 
Christian  and  becoming  model  in  the  shape  of  a . 
Greek  cross.  Fuseli,  speaking  of  Angelo’s  design,  , 
says,  ‘‘  This  fabric  scattered  into  infinity  of 
jarring  parts  by  his  predecessoi's,  ho  concen-  • 
trated;  suspended  the  cupola,  and  to  the  most  : 
complex  gave  the  air  of  the  most  simple  of  ] 
edifices.”  To  the  completion  of  St.  Peter’s,  , 
which  he  never  saw  completed,  he  devoted  the  i 
remainder  of  his  life;  but  yet  during  the  time  : 
he  could  find  hours  of  leisure,  which  he  spent  ; 
in  adorning  the  Capitol  with  magnificent  build-  • 
ings,  finishing  the  Farnese  Palace,  furnishing  ; 
many  ai'chitectural  designs,  and  directing  ; 
the  construction  of  the  fortifications  of  the  : 
Eternal  City  and  of  Florence,  the  chief  i 
town  of  his  own  Tuscany.  The  latter  years  ; 
of  his  life  were  embittered  by  circiim-  . 
stances  connected  with  the  building  of  : 
St.  Peter’s.  It  was  requisite,  among  the  many  r 
men  employed  in  the  undertaking,  to  dismiss  3 
some  and  promote  others,  and  on  this  account  : 
he  was  beset  by  cabala  and  harassed  by  oppo-  • 
sitioD,  and  even  combinations  were  organised  to  3 
oust  him  from  his  office,  but  on  all  occasions  he  3 
met  with  the  support  of  the  Pontiffs.  He  died  i 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1563,  and  his  last  t 
words  were,— - ‘‘ Remember  in  your  passage  3 
through  this  life  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ.”  ’ 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  celebration  is  = 
desirous  of  making  up  a catalogue  of  all  his  = 
works,  as  an  architect,  a painter,  and  a designer. 
These  works,  it  may  be  said,  are  spread  over  the  ; 
civilised  world.  Rome  and  Florence  contain  3 
many;  Munich,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  the  : 
public  and  private  galleries  of  England  are  the  3 
happy  possessors  of  others.  What  amount  of  I 
art-work  he  did  no  one  knows.  A slight  hint  as  3 
to  its  ranltifariousness  may  be  gleaned  from  the  ; 
headings  of  some  of  the  chapters  of  one  of  his  : 
biographies, — “Finishes  a Basso-relievo  of  the  : 
Battle  of  Hercules  with  the  Centaurs”;  “ Com.  . 
pletes  a Statue  of  Bacchus  now  in  the  Florentine  . 
Gallery,  La  Pieta  in  St.  Peter’s,  and  other  i 
works”;  “Paints  a Holy  Family  for  Angelo 
Doni”;  “Is  employed  to  make  a grand 
Mausoleum  for  the  Pope”;  “Makes  a Bronze  ' 
Statue  of  the  Pope”;  “Paints  the  Ceiling, 
and  Walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel”;  “Builds  t 
a Library  and  new  Sacristy  to  tbe  Church  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  also  two  Monuments  for  the  Dukes  : 
Giuliano  and  Lorenzo”;  “Is  appointed  Military  ^ 
Architect  and  Master  of  Ordnance  to  the  s 
Republic  ” ; “ Paints  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  s 
Sistine  Chapel”;  “Is  appointed  Architect  to  . 
St.  Peter’s, — accepts  the  Appointment  on  the  f 
express  Condition  of  receiving  no  Salaty,”  &c. 
These  are  but  a tithe  of  what  he  accom-  j 
plished.  Considered  either  in  relation  to  the  i 
degree  or  the  variety  of  his  talents,  the  man 
to  whose  memory  Florence  is  to  do  honour  in 
the  March  of  the  coming  year  holds  a foremost  I 
place  among  the  great  men  of  an  age  which  has  ; 
left  the  most  durable  impressions  npon  the  arts  : 
and  literature  of  Europe.  As  a painter  and  ; 
sculptor  he  created  his  own  style,  which,  by  its  i 
originality,  has  remained  unapproachable  either  i; 
by  rivalry  or  imitation.  As  an  architect  he  con- 
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verted  tbo  incongruons  structure  of  St.  Peter’s 
into  the  grandest  temple  ever  designed  for  the 
worship  of  the  Eternal.  As  a painter,  despite 
his  proclivities  towards  sculpture,  his  reputa. 
tion  is,  perhaps,  more  permanently  based  on  his 
paintings  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  As  a poet  he 
was  great,  but  not  among  the  greatest.  To 
apply  the  opening  of  one  of  his  sonnets  to  him- 
self — 

“ How  shall  wo  spealc  of  him,  for  oar^bliad  eyes 
Are  all  unequal  to  his  dazzling  rays  ?" 

Michelangelo  was  one  of  the  few  great  men 
who  have  been  honoured  in  their  own  country 
and  generation.  The  writer  of  the  above  has 
before  him  many  letters  (the  ink  has  faded,  but 
tbo  characters  are  legible)  written  to,  or  an- 
swered by,  Michelangelo.  In  one  of  these  he 
is  addressed  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  “ Eccellen- 
tissvno  e divino  precetiorc  mio  Messer  Michel- 
agniolo."  (“  To  my  most  excellent  and  divine 
preceptor.  Master  Michelagniolo  ”) — and  the 
great  master  Cellini  meant  not  this  for  flattery. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  Buonaroti  should  be  cele- 
brated in  1875,  seeing  that  lie  was  born  in  14-71. 
Of  this  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt, 
Ascanio  Coudivi,  his  intimate  friend,  who  wrote 
and  published  “Vitadi  Michelagnolo Buonaroti,” 
ten  years  previously  to  the  death  of  the  great 
sculptor,  painter,  and  architect,  says,  “ This  same 
Podesta  of  Chiuai  and  of  Caprese  nol  Casentiuo, 
found  himself  the  father  of  this  little  boy 
(Michelangelo),  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  on  a 
Monday,  at  four  in  the  morning,  in  the  year  of 
our  salvation,  147-1.” 


MARSHAL  MAC-MAHON  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  IN  PARIS. 

Trk  speech  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
at  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Commerce  was  some- 
thing  more  than  a mere  rhetorical  declaration  of 
abstract  principles.  It  promised  definitely  a 
rapid  revival  of  the  building  interest  in  Paris, 
and  consequently  a renewal  of  activity  in  all  the 
vast  correlative  branches  of  industry.  The 
indication  of  such  a perspective  was  the  surest 
way  of  demoLstrating  the  stability  of  the  Govern, 
ment.  The  work  commenced  by  Baron  Hauss- 
inann  is  to  he  completed.  The  large  population 
of  builders,  masons,  stone-cutters,  &c.,  allured  to 
Paris  by  the  famous  imperial  prefect,  will  again 
be  conciliated  by  the  6'  francs  per  day  of  the 
Cmsariau  epoch.  Not  only  has  this  population 
contributed  during,  the  last  four  years  25  per 
cent,  to  the  indigent  classes  of  Paris,  but  the 
State  itself  has  sulfered  in  a somewhat  similar 
proportion.  In  1869  the  tax  on  the  measurement 
of  stones  for  building  yielded  more  than  900,000 
francs  per  annum.  Last  year  the  receipts  did 
not  amount  to  200,000  francs  ! The  eloquence 
of  these  figures  has  convinced  the  President  of 
the  Republic  that  an  immediate  resumption  of 
public  works  in  Paris  is  necessary,  uot  only  to 
save  Parisian  industry  from  utter  stagnation, 
but  to  preserve  the  present  Government  from 
hopeless  collapse. 

A summary  description  of  the  works  proceed- 
about  to  be  undertaken,  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Presidential  pro- 
gramme. Several  important  changes  are  to  be 
effected  in  the  buildings  of  the  H6Lel  Dieu.  The 
hospital  has  never  yet  been  completed,  and 
already  alterations  are  judged  necessary  by  a 
committee  of  medical  authorities  and  municipal 
coimcihucn.  The  hospital  is  situated  in  the 
island  of  La  Cite.  Its  ventilation  has  been  con- 
demned  ; a considerable  portion  of  the  internal 
walls  are  to  be  levelled,  and  the  number  of  beds 
reduced  from  800  to  -450.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  alterations  cannot  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  next  yeai*.  The  second  great  work  an- 
nounced is  the  construction  of  a bridge  across 
the  Seine,  which,  starting  from  the  axis  of  the 
Boulevard  Saint  Germain,  shall  cross  the  island 
of  Saint  Louis,  and  abut  on  the  opposite  Quais 
des  Cclestins.  Across  the  point  and  narrower 
arm  of  the  river  the  bridge  will  be  composed  of 
one  cast-iron  arch  of  66  metres  span;  at  the 
larger  arm  it  will  number  three  arches  of  44 
metres  in  width  each.  The  bridge  will  rest  on 
free-stone  abutments.  The  contracts  for  the 
different  portions  of  the  work  have  just  been 
advertised.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  2,840,000 
francs,  of  which  the  State  will  contribute 
1,390,000  francs.  The  works  will  be  commenced 
early  in  May.  Two  railway  stations  are  to  be 
constructed;  one  at  Grenelle  and  another  at  the 
GJacicre-Gentiliy.  Moreover,  the  President  of 


the  Republic  has  announced  that  a new  circular 
railway  is  in  course  of  projection. 

Another  decision  arrived  at  in  the  interest  of 
the  building  trade  is  that  which  has  just  been 
taken  with  regard  to  the  state  lands  in  Paris. 
These  lands  are  the  sites  of  buildings  destroyed 
by  the  Commune:  the  Ministry  of  Finances,  the 
Palais  d’Orsay,  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  Grenier 
d’Abondance.  They  are  to  be  disposed  of  to  con- 
tractors at  an  early  date,  and  in  order  to  fulfil 
sorne  of  the  Presidential  promises,  a clause  will 
be  inserted  in  the  contracts  which  shall  compel 
the  possessor  to  build  immediately.  A credit  of 
700,000  francs  has  been  obtained  with  some 
difficulty  from  the  Committee  of  the  Budget  for 
the  completion  of  that  wiug  of  the  Tuileries 
known  as  the  Pavilion  Marsan.  This  and  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  are  the  only  portions  of  the 
ancient  palace  that  can  be  preserved.  The 
capital  question  for  most  Frenchmen  is  that  of 
the  new  forts.  The  works  necessitated  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Committee  of  Fortifications  will 
be  commenced  on  the  let  of  March.  The  new 
armed  circle  will  attain  a minimum  of  170  kilo, 
metres.  The  present  circle  of  forts  will  be  re- 
tained as  a second  line.  The  outer  circle  will  be 
composed  of  smaller  forts,  constructed  according 
to  the  polygonal  system  recently  modified  by  a 
colonel  of  engineers.  They  will  shelter  800  men 
at  most,  and  be  protected  by  iron-clad  turrets. 
These  new  constructions  are  twenty  in  number, 
and  will  be  situated  at  a distance  of  from  nine 
to  ten  kilometres  from  the  old  enceinte. 

M.  Alpband,  the  well-known  Director  of  Public 
Works  of  Paris,  will  have  the  general  supervision 
of  nearly  all  these  undertakings.  The  chief 
architects  employed  are  MM.  Diet,  Due,  and 
Daumet. 


THE  SOUTHWARK  AND  VAUXHALL 
WATER  COMPANY’S  NEW  WORKS  AT 
NUNHEAD. 

For  more  than  two  years  past  new  works  of 
great  magnitude  have  been  in  course  of  con- 
struction  for  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water- 
works Company.  They  include  four  immense 
reservoirs  situated  on  the  high  ground  at  Non. 
head,  together  with  a spacious  engine-house, 
containing  powerful  direct-acting  engines,  and 
four  boilers,  each  30  ft.  in  length,  by  6 ft.  in 
diameter.  The  engines  and  boilers  are  being 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Harvey  & Co,,  of  Hayle,  in 
Cornwall.  The  works  also  embrace  the  laying 
of  no  less  than  fifteen  miles  of  main  pipes,  3 ft. 
in  diameter,  in  order  to  connect  the  new  reser- 
voirs at  Nunhead  with  the  company’s  intake  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Teddington  Lock. 
These  mains  have  been  laid  by  Messrs.  Aird  & 
Son,  of  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  who  have  also 
executed  some  of  the  heaviest  portions  of  the 
work  in  connexion  with  the  construction  of  the 
reservoirs.  The  new  mains  from  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  the  company’s  intake,  are  carried  under 
and  along  several  main  thoroughfares  in  a nortn- 
easterly  direction,  and  after  being  carried  for  a 
considerable  distance  through  the  Wandsworth 
and  Clapham  roads,  are  thence  continued  along 
Acre-lane,  crossing  Brixton-road,  into  Cold- 
haxbour-lane,  passing  along  its  entire  length  to 
Camberwell,  at  the  foot  of  Denmark-hill,  just 
above  High-street. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  reservoirs  are 
four  in  number,  and  it  may  be  added  that, 
together  with  the  engine-house  and  other  build- 
ings,  tliey  cover  an  area  of  upwards  of  14  acres. 
They  are  constructed  on  different  levels,  two  on 
the  high  level  and  two  on  the  low  level.  The 
high  level  reservoirs  are  four  acres  in  extent, 
with  a storage  capacity  of  six  million  gallons  of 
water;  whilst  the  area  covered  by  the  low  level 
reservoirs  is  double  that  of  the  others,  namely, 
eight  acres,  and  equal  to  a storage  of  twelve 
million  gallons,  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the 
four  reservoirs  being  eighteen  million  gallons, 
thus  giving  some  conception  of  their  enormous 
extent.  The  engine-house  and  other  buildings, 
noticed  below,  have  been  erected  on  a plot  of 
ground  situated  between  the  higher  and  lower 
reseiwoirs.  The  extreme  depth  of  each  reservoir 
is  20  ft.,  and  the  floors  are  made  perfectly  water- 
tight  by  a surface  of  concrete  and  puddle  12  in. 
in  thickness.  The  embankments  of  the  reser. 
voirs  are  built  interraces,  each  16  ft.  wide,  with 
a slope  between  each  eqnal  to  the  width  of  two. 
They  are  faced  and  made  dry  with  red  baUast! 
and  drained  with  pipes.  All  the  reservoirs  are 
firmly  covered  in,  with  the  view  of  securing  the 
water  from  the  action  of  the  weather  and  atmo- 
spheric  impurities,  and  on  the  outer  surface 
above  a turf  will  be  laid  down,  which  will  answer 


the  double  purpose  of  still  farther  promoting 
the  purity  of  the  water,  and  also  rendering  the 
area  above  capable  of  being  utilised  for  grazing 
purposes,  or  ornamentally  laid  out.  The  cover- 
ings or  roofings  are  supported  by  brick  arches 
springing  from  piers,  the  space  above  and  be. 
tween  the  arches  being  filled  in  with  puddle  and 
soil.  Each  reservoir  has  one  inlet,  together 
with  an  overflow  pipe  of  30  in.  in  diameter,  and 
in  the  construction  of  the  works  a system  of 
valves  has  been  introduced,  which  will  admit  of 
the  whole  of  the  reservoirs  being  quickly  ran 
dry,  oven  should  they  be  fully  charged  with 
water.  The  good  quality  of  the  water  is  further 
provided  for  by  gravel  and  sand  filtering-beds, 
through  which  the  water  will  pass  in  its  course 
from  the  inlet  to  Nunhead. 

The  engine-house,  situated  between  the  lower 
and  the  higher  reservoirs,  is  already  built.  It 
has  a water-tower,  70  ft.  in  height,  prominent 
for  several  miles  around.  The  materials  used  in 
the  structure  are  white  Suffolk  brick,  with  stone 
and  red  brick  dressings.  Almost  immediately 
adjoining  the  engine-house  is  the  manager’s 
residence. 

The  whole  of  the  works  are  now  fast  approach- 
ing completion,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  all  will  be  in  readiness  for  commencing  the 
supply  in  the  course  of  the  eusuiug  summer. 
The  laying  of  the  great  mains,  already  referred 
to,  which  has  been  a heavy  portion  of  the  under- 
taking,  has  just  been  completed,  and  the  reser- 
voirs themselves  are  now  almost  finished  ; whilst 
the  boilers  have  also  been  fixed  in  the  engine- 
house,  and  the  engines  themselves  are  expected 
to  arrive  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  woi’ks,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  the  land,  is  about  220,0001. 

The  works  were  designed  by  Mr.  Just,  C.E., 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Joseph  Quick  & Son, 
who  have  cairied  out  the  undertaking,  assisted 
by^  Messrs.  Aird  & Son,  as  contractoi's  for  the 
building  portion  of  the  work. 


MOUNT  SINAI. 

Forty  years  ago  Dr.  Beke  published  a small 
pamphlet  which  was  devoted  to  the  considem- 
tion  of  the  particular  localities  of  Horeb,  Mount 
Sinai,  and  Midian.  The  two  former  places,  so 
memorable  in  the  history  of  God’s  chosen 
people,  are  usually  considered  to  be  situated 
within  the  peninsula  formed  at  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea  of  modem  geogi'aphers, 
by  the  two  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba.  According 
to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Beko,  the  gulf  of  Akaba 
18  to  be  regarded  as  the  Yam  Suph,  or  Red  Sea 
of  Scripture,  and  consequently  the  sites  of  Horeb 
and  Mount  Sinai  must  necessarily  be  placed 
eastwards  of  that  sea.  In  support  of  his  hy- 
pothesis, Dr.  Beke,  although  beyond  the  allotted 
“threescore  years  and  ten,”  has  this  year 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Khedive,  been 
enabled  to  explore  the  country  eastward  from 
the  gulf  of  Akaba,  and  the  telegraph  briefly 
reports  that  he  is  confident  in  having  discovered 
the  true  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  known  to  the 
Arabs  as  Jebel-el.Hur,  or  the  mountain  of  light 
which,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  held  in  such 
high  veneration  that,  whenever  an  Arab  comes 
in  Bight  of  the  mountain,  he  kneels  down  and 
prays  with  his  face  towards  it.  So  far  Dr, 
Beke ; but  Lepaius,  and  he  is  supported  in  his 
theory  by  Burckhardt,  finds  Mount  Sinai  in 
Jebel  Serbal.  Serbal  is  the  most  magnificent 
mountain  of  the  peninsula.  The  earliest  tradi- 
tions are  m its  favour,— its  identity  is  asserted 
by  Ensebius  and  Jerome.  A second  theory  is  that 
of  Ritter,  the  geographer,  who  credits  Serbal  with 
the  reverence  of  an  early  sanctuary,  but  claims 
that  Jebel  Mdsa  is  Sinai,  and  that  the  wady  or 
valley  which  its  highest  summit  overhangs  is  the 
camping  spot  of  the  Israelites.  There  is  one 
objection  which  applies  equally  to  Jebel  Serbal 
and  Jebel  Musa,  namely,  insufficiency  of  ground 
at  their  bases  to  accommodate  the  multitude 
nous  wanderers.  Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago 
Robinson  advanced  his  theory  that  the  modem 
Horeb  of  the  monks,  the  lower  face  of  the  Jebel 
Musa,  crowned  with  a range  of  magnificent 
cliffs,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  called  Ras 
Sasafeh,  is  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law 
and  the  mountain  peak  into  which  Moses 
ascended.  The  matter,  as  yet,  is  one  of  mere 
conjecture.  Should  Dr.  Beke  have  succeeded 
in  finding  a mountain  and  a valley  which 
meet  ail  the  requirements  of  the  local  description 
m Holy  Writ,  he  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
who  take  an  mterest  in  the  important  subject  ©f 
Bibbcal  Topography. 
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THE  IIANOHESTEK  AQUAKIUSI. 

The  Manchester  aqaarium,  which  is  just  on 
the  eve  of  completion,  though  widely  different  in 
character  of  structure  from  its  now  celebrated 
predecessors  at  Brighton  and  Sydenham,  com. 
bines  much  that  is  excellent  in  both  of  these  ex- 
hibitions. No  more  admirable  site  in  an  inland 
town  could  have  been  selected  for  its  erection. 
Alexandra  Park,  of  which  it  forms  the  chief  and 
most  important  feature,  fronting  its  beautiful 
lawn,  is  one  of  the  moat  delightful  retreats  in 
the  west-end  portion  of  the  busy  city  of  Man- 
cheater  and  the  borough  of  Salford.  It  is  easy 
of  approach,  omnibuses  running  constantly  at 
low  fares  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Our  first  impression,  as  it  sprang  fully  into 
view,  when  we  crossed  the  park  to  the 
chief  entrance,  was  its  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pearance; it  might  be  mistaken  for  a gigantic 
temple,  erected  for  some  populai’  preacher. 
Its  Italian  - Gothic  frontage,  with  rows  of 
clearstory  windows,  and  roofs  at  side,  some- 
what confirmed  these  impressions ; but  on  en- 
tering its  interior  they  were  quickly  dispelled. 
The  building  extends  174  ft.  in  length.  It  is 
built  with  white  Euabon  brick,  enriched  with 
red  Euucom  stone  dressings,  carved  in  various 
designs  and  figures.  The  roof  is  of  Taylor’s 
patent  red  and  black  tiles,  formed  into  a 
pattern,  which  renders  the  building  a con- 
spicuous object  throughout  the  surrounding 
district.  But  these  tiles  perform  a more  im- 
portant  office.  They  are  nonconductors  of  heat. 
“ I was  in  this  building,”  the  curator  bold  us, 
“ the  hottest  day  we  had  last  summer,  when 
the  thermometer  stood  in  the  shade  more  than 
100  deg.,  and  it  was  then  full  of  workmen.  All 
were  broiling  outside,  but  here  it  was  as  cool  as 
a spring  evening.” 

Passing  through  the  lobby  we  enter  the  north 
corridor  : it  is  nearly  a repetition  of  that  at  the 
Crystal  Palace, — a long  row  of  glass-fronted 
tanks  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  a row  of  arches 
or  bays  on  the  left.  These  tanks  are  very 
capacious,  eleven  of  them  measuring  10  ft.  6 in. 
by  5 ft.  6 in.  in  depth,  and  from  front  to  back, 
6 ft. ; the  central  tank  of  the  row  being  21  ft. 
long.  Doubtless  the  experience  gained  both  at 
Brighton  and  Sydenham  was  a valuable  aid  in 
the  designing  of  these  tanks,  and  also  those  of 
the  south  corridor,  which  is  similar.  They  are  a 
medium  of  their  prototypes,  avoiding  the  gigantic 
size  of  the  first-named,  and  the  general  minia- 
ture size  of  the  second.  These  twenty-two 


receptacles  which  Mr.  Ilooper,  the  curator, 
properly  names  the  deep-sea  tanks,  are  those 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  keep  the  numerous 
tribes  of  the  familiar  and  well-known  forms  of 
marine  life  that  arc  captured  in  British  waters. 
From  each  extremity  of  these  corridors,  which 
run  the  full  length  of  the  building,  we  enter 
its  central  and  principal  portion,  a saloon  or 
ball  of  large  size  being  150  ft.  long.,  40  ft.  wide, 
and  51  ft.  to  the  roof  principals.  Down  each  side 
of  this  hall,  beneath  thearches  which  divide  it  from 
the  corridors,  are  placed  the  tidal  tanks,  of  which 
more  presently.  Perhaps  ono  of  the  moat 
pleasing  features  is  the  aiTangement  and  decora- 
tion  of  these  arches.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  little  or  no  light  should  pass  through  them 
to  the  transparent  fronts  of  the  corridor  tanka, 
therefore  it  is  intercepted  by  filling  these  spaces 
with  growing  evergreen  ornamental  plants, 
placing  them  on  black  marble  sills,  supported 
by  carved  bracket-heads,  which  form  foun- 
tains for  the  tidal  tanks  below  them.  Again, 
above  these  arches  are  the  clearstory  windows 
reaching  to  the  cornice  of  the  opeu-panelled 
roof  of  polished  pitch  pine,  supported  by  eleven 
principals  of  the  same  timber.  Beyond  this  and 
its  tanks  there  is  no  attempt  at  decoration 
whatever  j all  is  plain  and  simple,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
At  each  end  of  this  hall  we  detect  a copy  of 
some  portion  of  the  Brighton  aquarium,  in  two 
of  the  largest  tanks,  40  ft.  by  10  f&.,  with  a depth 
of  water  of  about  8 ft.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
the  care  with  which  these  tanks  have  been 
designed.  Possessing  a transparent  frontage 
similar  to  the  largest  of  the  Brighton  tanks,  and 
fully  equal  to  them  in  extent,  the  serious  error 
of  a great  breadth  of  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.,  from 
back  to  front,  which  renders  the  most  pellucid 
waters  semi-opaqne,  is  avoided ; these  are  only 
10  ft.,  and  the  rays  of  light,  in  addition  to 
entering  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  passing 
through  it  to  the  spectator,  enter  also  through 
three  apparently  submarine  caverns  at  the  back. 
These  are  formed  by  encasing  4 ft.  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  east  and  west  end  large  windows 
with  strong  plate-glass,  built  in  the  rock-work. 
The  east-end  tank  is  the  receptacle  for  the  full 
body  of  water,  about  5,000  gallons  per  hour, 
drawn  from  the  reserve-cisterns,  which  extend 
to  a depth  of  6 fc.  below  the  entire  series  of 
exhibition  tanks.  It  enters  this  tank  from  an 
elevation  of  14  ft.,  forming  a thin  sheet  or 
cascade  of  water  13  ft.  wide,  falling  on  a ridge 
of  rocks,  dashing  its  spray  in  all  directions,  and 


then,  by  two  overflows,  to  the  right  and  left, 
passes  to  the  corridor  tanks,  and,  finally,  enters 
the  west  tank,  and  returns  to  the  range  of 
cisterns  below.  Independently  of  this  regular 
circulation  of  the  water  through  every  tank, 
other  means  are  adopted  for  its  perfect  aeration. 
A portion,  as  it  leaves  the  pumps,  is  diverted, 
and  driven,  through  rows  of  pipes  placed  above 
tbe  corridor  and  tidal  tanka,  and  passes  through 
fine  roses  or  jets,  in  the  form  of  rain,  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  each  tank;  this, 
independently  of  oxj’genating  the  water,  has  a 
pleasing  effect,  the  minute  globules  of  water 
descending  to  a great  depth  again  rise 
to  the  surface  like  effervescent  bubbles  of 
quicksilver,  sparkling  and  giving  it  a lifelike 
appearance.  Every  visitor  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  aquarium  will  remember  the  shallow 
tanks  in  the  side  rooms  stocked  with  our  lovely 
sea  anemones  and  other  littoral  forms  of  marine 
life.  Very  similar  are  the  tidal  tanka  of  the 
Manchester  aquarium.  They  are  constructed 
of  polished  black  enamelled  Welsh  slate  in  two 
rows  of  sixteen  compartments,  G ft.  long  bv  3 ft. 
in  width,  with  a uniform  depth  of  water  of  12  in. 
Tho  animals  which  these  tanks  will  contain  are 
seen  not  only  through  glass  frontage,  but  in  pre- 
cisely tbe  same  way  as  the  contents  of  the  glass 
cases  in  our  museums  are.  By  simply  opening  a 
valve  the  water  can  be  drawn  from  these  tanks 
and  returned  to  them  either  in  a few  minutes  or 
hours,  forming  a perfect  ebb  and  flow  of  tbe 
tides,  and  exposing  the  creatures  they  contain  to- 
the  alternate  action  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
and  submersion  of  the  tidal  wave.  We  must  not 
omit  the  arrangements  for  the  preservation  and 
exhibition  of  the  denizens  of  our  lakes,  ponds, 
and  rivers,  and  those  animals  that  reqnire  to  be 
kept  in  still  water.*  The  large  fresh,  water  tank 
occupies  the  cental  portion  of  the  hall  or  saloon, 
and  is  16  ft.  by  6 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in.  deep,  divided  by 
plate-glass  into  six  sections  ; at  each  of  the 
centre  angles  of  these  divisions  is  a crystal 
fountain,  causing  a constant  fresh  supply  and 
flow  of  the  water,  by  which  means  it  is  hoped 
the  most  delicate  of  fresh-water  fish  may  be 
kept  for  an  indefinite  period  in  full  health  and 
vigour.  At  a short  distance  from  each  end  of 
this  tank  are  twenty  smaller  ones,  known  as 
table  aquaria,  which  will  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  we  have  named.  In  addition  to  the 
public  tanks  in  the  aquarium  proper,  provision 
has  been  made  for  twelve  large  store-tanks  at 


• The  total  tank  frontage  is  750  lineal  feet. 
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present  in  use  in  the  company’s  temporary 
building,  for  the  purpose  of  acclimatisiug  marine 
animals  after  their  reception  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  coasts. 

Upwards  of  200,000  gallons  of  pure  sea-water 
will  be  required  to  maintain  the  whole  series  of 
tanks  in  full  working  condition,  two-thirds  of 
which  will  be  constantly  flowing  from  and  into 
the  reserve  subterranean  cisterns. 

So  successful  has  been  the  mode  adopted  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Aquarium  of 
circulating  the  waters,  and  its  general  manage- 
ment, that  there  has  been  seen  no  reason  to 
deviate  from  it  in  any  of  its  important  featnres. 

In  this  aquarium  provision  has  been  made  for 
such  accidents  as  breaking  of  glass,  leakage  of 
water,  failure  of  a pump,  and  other  contingen- 
cies;  so  that  in  no  event,  it  is  thought,  will  they 
for  one  moment  interfere  or  disorganise  the 
general  arrangement. 

The  building  has  been  erected  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  Mr.  B.  Hooper,  the 
curator,  assisted  by  Mr.  M.  Seanor,  architect,  of 
Manchester.  The  contractors,  Messrs.  James 
Herd  and  William  Healey  & Sons,  Cordinglyand 
Stafford,  have  satisfactorily  performed  their  part. 
The  slate  and  ornamental  tanks  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  John  Robertson,  of  48,  Market-street ; the 
gas  and  other  fittings  by  Messrs.  Lloyd  & Bridge ; 
and  the  plate-glass  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Winder  & Horrop. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  THEIR  LIABILITIES. 

Afiteu  a protracted  hearing,  a case  was 
finished  on  Saturday,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
which  is  of’great  interest  to  architects  and 
builders.  The  case  referred  to  is  that  of 
Timms  v.  Kerr.  The  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Timms, 
employed  Professor  Kerr  to  superintend  cer- 
tain alterations  in  two  houses,  situate  in 
Jermyn-streot,  which  belonged  to  her,  and 
she  contended  that  he  omitted  to  bring  pro- 
per skill  to  the  work  ; alleging,  in  fact,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  negligence  in  the  perform- 
ance  of  his  duty.  In  consequence  of  this,  she 
complained  that  she  had  sustained  damages, 
and  the  action  was  brought  to  obtain  oompensa- 
tion.  Professor  Kerr,  as  she  wanted  to  throw 
her  two  houses  into  one,  agreed  to  undertake 
the  work  at  5 per  cent.,  in  addition  to  remune- 
ration for  the  drawings,  the  total  coat  she  in- 
tended to  spend  not  being  more  than  from  5001. 
to  6001.  ’The  work  being  commenced,  was 
carried  out  very  slowly,  and  she  lost  lodgers,  her 
business  being  that  of  lodging-house  keeper.  In 
the  course  of  evidence  given,  Mr.  White,  the 
builder  employed,  said  that  he  submitted  an 
estimate  for  1,616?.,  which  was  not  accepted, 
but  ultimately  he  commenced  the  work  upon  a 
now  set  of  plans.  A chimney  was  built,  which 
caused  Mr.  Daniel’s  (adjoining)  wall  to  give 
way,  for  which  Mr.  Daniel  brought  an  action, 
and  got  1001.  damages.  Mr.  Cremer,  surveyor, 
gave  evidence  to  the  effect,  that  the  old  wall 
ought  to  have  been  condemned  by  the  architect. 
The  damage  was  caused  by  the  new  wall  rest- 
ing  upon  it.  The  defendant,  Professor  Kerr, 
also  gave  evidence.  He  said  that  he  told  Mrs. 
Timms  that  the  expense  of  the  alterations 
would  be  about  1,5001.  He  denied  the  state- 
ment  that  she  did  not  wish  to  go  beyond  600Z. 
as  the  limit  of  expenditure.  It  was  quite  im- 
possible that  the  damage  ceuld  have  been 
caused  by  the  new  wall  according  to  his  plans. 
Mrs.  Timms  did  not  adopt  his  plans  as  orjgi- 
nally  drawn  out.  As  an  indication  of  the  sort 
of  labour  architects  had  to  undergo,  he  further 
stated  in  cross-examination,  that  daring  the 
period  from  the  Blst  May  until  January  last, 
he  had  no  less  than  120  interviews  with  the 
plaintifi".  The  architect  ought  certainly  to  see 
that  work  was  properly  carried  out.  Further 
evidence  of  no  great  importance  having  been 
given,  his  Lordship  summed  up  the  case.  He 
pointed  out  that  if  an  architect  were  employed 
to  carry  out  a work  of  this  character,  it 
was  professionally  incumbent  upon  him  to 
bestow  a reasonable  amount  of  care  and  skill 
upon  the  duties  entrusted  to  his  management. 
In  the  event  of  his  neglecting  such  duties  he 
must  be  held  responsible.  Had  the  defendant 
been  in  any  way  negligent  in  this  case  ? He  had 
drawn  up  certain  plans,  which  were  not  carried 
out,  but  the  work  was  commenced  befsro  ho  bad 
drawn  up  others.  The  plaintiff  contended  that 
Professor  Kerr  had  so  prepared  his  plans  that 
the  chimney  hung  upon  Mr.  Daniel’s  party-wall 
and  did  it  injury,  and  that  he  ought . to  have 
had  the  old  wall  rebuilt.  As  to  the  time  in 


which  the  work  was  to  be  completed  there  did 
not  appear  to  liave  been  a definite  contract.  It 
would  be  for  the  jury  to  decide  whether  the 
works  had  been  carried  out  under  the  defendant 
as  architect,  and  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  he 
had  not  exercised  proper  skill,  be  must  be 
responsible.  If  the  builder,  however,  undertook 
to  carry  out  special  work  on  his  own  account 
during  the  absence  of  the  architect,  the  latter 
surely  could  not  be  held  liable.  Eventually,  the 
jury,  after  having  retired  for  a short  time  to 
consider  their  verdict,  found  for  the  plaintiff  as 
follows: — 465?.  on  account  of  damage  caused  to 
Daniel’s  property  ; 200?.  for  loss  of  time. 

***  The  verdict  in  part  appears  so  extraordinaiy 
and  involves  so  serious  a principle,  that  the  pro- 
fession  generally  are  as  much  interested  as  the 
defendant  in  obtaining  a proper  reconsideration 
of  the  case. 


A RAMBLE  IN  NORMANDY. 

ARCniTECTUTvAL  ASSOCI.VTION. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
members,  held  last  Friday  evening,  the  20th 
inst.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  (president)  in  the  chair, 
tho  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : 
Messrs.  E.  Overall,  A.  J.  Martin,  F.  Wheeler,  W. 
N.  PogBon,  F.  J.  Banister,  and  H.  Tapper. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  two 
architects,  Messrs.  Gruning  and  Harris,  who 
respectively  conducted  the  members  over  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Blackfriars ; and  over  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Foster  & Sons,  Lisson-grove,  Maryle- 
bone-road. 

Two  drawings,  submitted  in  competition  for 
the  title-page  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Association,  were  exhibited, 
the  secretary  believing  that  Mr.  Vialls’s  had 
obtained  the  prize  offered. 

Mr.  T.  Blashill  then  read  a paper  entitled  " A 
Ramble  in  Normandy.”  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  said  that  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Arques,  four  miles  out  of  Dieppe,  bad  been 
fully  illustrated  by  M.  Viollet  le  Due  in  his 
” Dictionnaire  de  ^Architecture,”  but  its  charac- 
teristic Norman  keep,  its  formidable  ditch 
(almost  unique  in  design),  and  the  additions 
made  to  its  defences  at  successive  periods,  were  a 
good  study  to  select  for  students.  Half  a dozen 
miles  from  Dieppe  was  Varangeville,  remarkable 
for  its  sixteenth-century  manor-house,  chiefly  in 
brick,  and  its  riohly-decorated  circular  dove- 
cot. Rouen  was  first  described  to  him  as  the 
oldest-lookiug  place  and  the  dirtiest  in  the 
world ; but  since  then  whole  blocks  of  ancient 
timber  houses  were  missing,  having  made  way 
for  new  streets  j but  even  now  it  seemed  to  him 
the  oldest  and  the  most  picturesque  of  the  cities 
of  tho  west.  It  was  full  of  buildings  over  which 
one  desired  to  linger  long, — longest  over  the 
cathedral,  where  there  was  work  of  the  purest  as 
w’ell  as  of  the  most  florid  period  of  art.  Ronen, 
though  the  ancient  capital  of  Normandy,  was 
not  rich  in  twelfth-century  buildings.  How- 
ever  they  might  spend  the  day,  the  evening 
would  find  them  drawing  towards  the  quay, 
with  its  cheerful  cajis,  and  crowds  of  people 
enjoying  their  pleasant  stroll  under  the  trees  ; 
and  students  would  probably  think  of  the  dreary 
mile  of  the  Thames  Embankment  which  only 
wanted  houses,  shops,  and  people  to  make  it  by 
day  or  night  one  of  tho  most  charming  pro- 
menades in  Europe.  Leaving  Rouen  for  Les 
Audelys,  they  came  across  the  mins  of  the  most 
interesting  castle  in  Normandy,  the  Chateau 
Guillard  of  Richard  Ccour-de-Lion,  which  stands 
upon  the  top  of  a high  chalk  rock;  and,  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  its  precise  age,  it  would  be 
for  ever  famous  in  tho  history  of  Medimval 
military  architecture.  At  Grand  Audely  was  a 
fine  church,  with  the  western  towers  disfigured 
by  immense  staircase-turrets,  with  a north  aisle 
of  Italian  design.  The  “Grand  Cerf”  was  a 
fine  timber  building,  with  a good  old  fireplace  ; 
and  if  travellers  stayed  there,  a wainscoted 
room,  hung  with  ancient  tapestry,  was  placed 
at  their  disposal.  His  recollection  of  Louviers 
by  night  was  of  dark  and  narrow  streets,  with  the 
sound  of  water  rushing  through  the  nomerous 
mills.  A dark  mass,  which  was  the  cathedral, 
with  its  fifteenth-century  sooth  porch  of  rich 
open  work,  with  a central  stone  pendant,  they 
could  distinguish ; the  ranges  of  the  thirteenth- 
century  columns,  carved  statues,  and  the  little 
lamp,  like  a bright  star,  in  the  distant  chapel, 
were  also  of  great  interest  j and  the  solitude  of 
the  silence  reminded  one  of  a dense  forest  on  a 
still  night.  Evreux  was  another  manufacturing 
town,  kept  lively  by  many  swift  streams  which 
ran  towelirds  the  Evre.  It  had  many  timbered 


houses,  not  very  ancient  nor  very  picturesque. 
The  town  lay  in  a hollow,  amongst  green  and 
wooded  hills,  very  pleasant  to  behold.  In  the 
cathedral  the  nave  arcades  were  of  rigidly  plain 
twelfth-century  work ; and  it  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Henry  I.  of  England,  who  burnt 
the  town.  It  was  a finely-proportioned  building, 
although  the  work  varied  much  in  date.  Near 
the  deep  and  wide  moat  of  the  cathedral  precinct 
were  remains  of  the  old  Roman  wall,  exposed  by 
alterations  in  progress,  consisting  of  small 
square  stones,  with  courses  of  tile  between. 
Passing  on  to  Liaieux,  they  came  to  the  keep  of 
the  ancient  chateau  of  Eouches,  which  stood  out 
firm.  Lisieux  was  the  last  of  the  cities  in  the 
valley  that  he  saw;  those  who  desired  to  study 
ancient  timber  construction  should  spend  some 
days  here,  there  being  whole  streets  of  pic- 
turesque wooden  houses. 

The  Manor  House  of  Mesnil-Manger,  west  of 
Lisieux,  was  one  of  the  best  examples  of  timber 
framing  in  Normandy;  and  from  the  railway  one 
saw  many  quaint-looking  houses,  some  churches, 
and  circular  stone  dovecots,  with  old  manors, 
which  would  repay  a visit.  Falaise,  the  birth, 
place  of  William  the  Conqueror,  stood  moat  pic- 
turesquely between  two  differentkindsof  country, 
but  the  town  was  more  for  the  antiquary  than 
tho  architect ; but  there  was  no  one  who  might 
not  profitably  turn  out  of  his  way  to  see  its  pic- 
turesque  old  streets,  with  their  sparkling  foun. 
tains ; tho  half-mined  gateways  of  its  ancient 
walls ; its  churches ; and  principally  its  castle, 
which  was,  after  Rouen,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  at 
Avranches  generally  were  covered  with  shingles, 
cut  out  of  the  sweet  chestnut,  which  abounded 
here;  it  weathered  of  a nice  silver-grey  colour, 
and  formed  a better  compromise  between  the  pic- 
turesqueness of  thatch  and  the  neatness  of  slate 
than  he  had  seen.  Many  of  the  poorer  houses 
were  thatched,  the  straw  boing  afterwards  shom 
neatly  in  diagonal  lines  a couple  of  inches  apart, 
which  gave  an  excellent  finish  to  the  surface- 
At  Avranches  were  to  be  seen  good  remains  of 
old  ramparts,  and  nothing  besides  of  any  an- 
tiquity. At  Mont  St.  Michael,  a visit  to  the 
castles  and  tho  abbeys  would  be  very  advisable. 
The  Hall  of  the  Chevaliers  was  the  moat  striking 
apartment;  but  everything  was  in  some  way 
worthy  of  special  study ; and  not  the  least 
noticeable  thing  was  that  the  whole  was  of  a hard 
dirty  brown  granite,  in  which  the  most  delicate 
mouldings  and  tracery  had  been  carved,  without 
regard  to  time  or  cost. 

Mr.  Spiers  was  glad  that  Mr.  Blashill  had 
brought  the  interesting  subject  before  their 
notice.  There  was,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
describing  such  a tour  as  ho  had  done,  to  make 
those  who  had  not  seen  the  various  biiildingB 
thoroughly  appreciate  and  follow  tho  remarks. 
It  was  fortunate,  he  considered,  that  Normandy 
was  so  close  to  England,  as  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  best  country  in  which  to  travel 
in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  development 
of  Pointed  architecture,  which  could  easily  be 
traced ; and  in  some  places  visited  by  Mr. 
Blashill  perfect  gems  of  Pointed  architecture 
could  be  seen.  Some  of  the  purest  in  France 
were  those  in  the  doorways  of  Lisieux.  At  Rouen 
there  were  some  beautiful  and  perfect  specimens 
of  the  fifteenth-oentury  style  of  architecture;  and 
as  they  were  led  from  church  to  church,  each  speci- 
men seemed  finer  than  the  preceding.  Glancing 
at  the  chapel  at  St.  Pierre,  one  could  easily  under, 
stand  how  the  French  architects,  who  probably 
at  that  time  visited  Rome,  became  imbued  with 
the  beauty  of  the  old  Classical  work  and  with 
the  Renaissance  work  of  Italy,  the  chapels  at 
St.  Pierre  being  the  finest  specimens  of  Renais- 
sance work  that  the  student  could  see. 

Mr.  Quilter,  who  had  visited  many  of  the 
places  alluded  to,  said  that  the  reading  of  the 
paper  revived  in  his  memory  much  of  what  he 
had  seen  ten  years  ago.  He  was  astonished 
to  find  at  Bayeux,  Caen,  and  the  country  north 
of  these  places,  so  many  churches  worth  seeing. 

The  Chairman  thought  one  of  the  most 
delightful  things  persons  could  do,  was  to  put  a 
10?.  note  in  their  pockets,  and  a knapsack  on 
their  back,  and  make  a tour  through  Normandy. 
He  then  alluded  to  the  mixture  of  wood  and 
stone  in  the  structures  at  Bayeux,  and  to  the 
chapels  at  Caen,  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Blashill  well  illustrated  his  lecture. 


New  Town-hall  for  Iiimehon.se.  — The 
local  authorities  of  the  pariah  of  Limehouse 
have  resolved  on  building  a new  Town-ball,  with 
public  offices. 
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THE  QUESTION,  EKOJI  ONE  POINT  OP 
VIEW. 

Cert.^ix  conditions  of  climate,  and  certain 
phases  of  faith  and  opinion,  have  a paramount 
influence  upon  the  architecture  of  a country. 
So  marked  is  this  influence,  that  we  find  that 
where  the  conditions  are  similar  there  is  a simi. 
larity  in  the  style  of  architecture ; thus  the  ruins 
of  ancient  temples  lately  discovered  in  Mexico 
have  a remarkable  resemblance,  both  in  form 
and  detail,  to  certain  Indian  examples,  and  it 
appears  undoubted  that  no  intercourse  subsisted 
between  Mexico  and  Hindostan. 

Given  the  conditions,  the  result  may  be 
arrived  at.  This  being  admitted,  it  is  open  to 
us  to  conjecture  what  the  style  of  the  future 
may  be. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards  positive- 
ness. We  are  eminently  a practical  people,  not 
given  to  much  display,  but  delighting  in  comfort, 
a thing  so  little  understood  by  our  neighbours 
that  they  have  no  word  equivalent  to  it.  When 
an  idea  is  once  serionsly  entertained  by  us  we 
stick  to  it  with  remarkable  tenacity;  and  so 
long  as  it  is  permitted  to  remain  in  quietude, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a change  is  not 
pressed  upon  us,  we  are  contented  to  allow 
things  to  remain  as  they  are.  It  is  only  of  late 
that  arc  has  been  looked  upon  in  a serious  light, 
as  having  an  influence  upon  the  material  and 
social  welfare  of  the  community ; and,  strange 
to  say,  arohiteofenre  has  been  the  last  of  the  arts 
to  which  public  attention  has  been  directed. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  content  with  a resumd  of 
Classical  and  Gothic  work,  bnt  now  the  demand 
is  for  something  more. 

In  our  fitful  climate  and  varying  light,  the 
fine  outlines  and  broad  surfaces  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture lose  their  effect.  The  requirements  of 
the  climate,  and  the  materials  at  command,  are 
elements  of  insurmountable  difficulty  towards 
the  true  realisation  of  the  effects  of  the  style. 
The  Greek  ideal  was  as  near  perfection  as  pos- 
sible  ; but  it  fails  to  touch  the  heart.  Imperfect 
ourselves,  we  feel  somewhat  uneasy  in  our  con. 
nexion  with  what  is  perfect.  We  admire  it,  but 
there  is  a coldness  about  it  which  does  not 
lovingly  attract.  A monotonous  repetition  of 
the  same  features,  however  beautiful,  becomes 
tiresome  j formality  and  stateliness  pall  both 
mind  and  eye  when  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
imagination.  A single  inspection  of  a Greek 
temple  enables  the  spectator  to  carry  away  with 
him  a tolerably  accurate  recollection  of  its 
features  and  general  aspect,  and  when  seen  from 
a distance  its  effect  is  poor,  unless  it  be  situated 
on  a height. 

A Gothic  cathedral  may  be  visited  again  and 
again,  and  still  new  beauties  bo  discovered  ; it  is 
a landmark  seen  from  afar.  The  nearer  it  is 
approached  the  more  impressive  it  becomes;  its 
strongly-marked  features  and  redundant  details 
are  required  [to  produce  effect  against  the  grey 
sky.  The  grand  west  portal,  with  its  flanking 
towers,  is  not  repeated  at  the  east  end  ; but  nave, 
transepts,  choir,  lady  chapel,  chapter.house,  and 
cloisters,  each  tells  a different  tale ; the  eye 
wanders  from  one  plane  of  snrface  to  another, 
from  buttress  and  pinnacle  to  clearstory  and 
heaven-pointing  spire  ; each  window  presents  a 
differing  maze  of  tracery;  grotesque  figures 
raise  a smile  here  ; a boss  of  folisige  calls  forth 
admiration  there.  Time’s  effacing  hand  only 
adds  to  its  beauty  j nature  strives  to  enhance  its 
loveliness ; a gargoyle  is  rendered  still  more  gro- 
tesque by  a tuft  of  feathery  grass  hanging  from 
his  distended  jaws ; a coating  of  green  moss 
upon  a band  of  scnlptured  foliage  adds  to  its 
beauty.  Wild  flowers  bloom  in  sheltered  cran- 
nies,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  are  at  home  amongst 
its  bristling  pinnacles  and  lofty  towers.  Enter 
the  grand  cavernous  portal,  and  “ the  long-drawn 
aisles  ” stretch  away  like  the  glades  of  a forest; 
the  clustered  shafts,  the  deeply-recessed  tri- 
forium,  the  light  and  graceful  clearstory,  and 
the  vaulted  roof,  all  bathed  in  a sea  of  glory 
shed  aronnd  by  the  richly-tinted  glass  alive  with 
strange  imagery,  form  a picture  of  grandeur  and 
beauty,  combined  with  variety,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  stmeture.  The  admiration  of  the 
people  could  not  be  destroyed  by  the  teaching  of 
pedants,  and  the  revival  of  the  style  was  received 
with  acclamation. 

When  classical  architecture  was  revived,  much 
learning  was  displayed  in  discovering  the  laws 
by  which  its  designers  were  governed,  elaborate 
treatises  were  published,  and  rules  framed,  for 
the  instruction  and  gmdance  of  tke  profession. 
The  effect  of  this  was,  that  these  rnles  were 
slavishly  followed  by  those  who  conld  not  think 


for  themselves.  The  desire  of  being  great  at 
small  cost,  and  the  vulgar  desire  of  excelling  in 
profusion  rather  than  in  good  taste,  led  to  the 
vulgarising  of  the  most  beautiful  ornament 
which  came  to  be  associated  with  the  gin-palace 
and  the  casino.  Admirable  structures,  erected 
in  durable  and  costly  materials,  were  reproduced 
in  mean  and  perishable  sham  work.  A reaction 
was  inevitable,  and  the  Gothic  revival  ensued. 

The  Gothic  style  is  eminently  constructive  in 
its  forms,  and  cannot  be  adequately  carried  out 
in  any  bnt  durable  materials.  The  architect  is 
compelled  to  think ; ho  has  to  throw  the  arch  over 
a void,  and  to  provide  for  the  consequent  strain. 
No  definite  rules  were  framed,  or  particular 
proportions  insisted  on,  and  he  was  thus  left  to 
produce  new  combinations,  and  develop  old 
forms.  The  pointed  arch,  the  leading  and 
guiding  feature  of  the  style  is,  in  certain  circum- 
stances,  a source  of  embarrassment  to  the  archi- 
tect. This  is  especially  the  case  in  designing 
street  fronts  of  several  floors.  The  ancient 
examples  of  snah  amongst  na  were  so  few  as  to 
give  the  modern  works  of  this  class  an  aspect  of 
entire  novelty.  The  novelty  has  now  lost  its 
charm,  and  a feeling  in  favour  of  a more  tract- 
able style  has  arisen, — a style  combining  the 
truthfulness,  variety,  and  pioturesqueness  of  the 
Gotbio  with  the  common  sense  of  the  Italian, 
and  the  Queen  Anne  style  appearing  to  some  to 
possess  these  qualities,  has  been  adopted  by 
them.  The  style  is  one  with  few  resources,  and, 
judging  from  precedent,  the  continuance  of  its 
use  will  be  of  short  duration, — a mere  fashion  of 
the  day,  with  no  solid  basis  upon  which  to  build 
a superstructure, — and  its  influence  upon  the 
architecture  of  the  future  will  be  infinitely  small 
as  compared  with  the  Gothic  revival.  The  mere 
substitution  of  one  style  for  another  is  no  great 
achievement;  much  greater  would  have  been 
the  gain  if  one  step  in  the  direction  of  developing 
the  styles  already  in  use  had  been  overcome. 

One  of  the  gi'eatest  faults  of  the  modern 
architect  is  in  his  insistency  in  matters  of  detail, 
and  the  new  examples  of  the  Queen  Anno  style 
are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  An  architect’s 
work,  truly,  is  only  successful  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  homogeneous,  but  it  may  certainly  be 
BO  without  a slavish  adherence  to  precedent. 
The  motive,  the  ideal  of  the  designer  is  often 
extremely  shallow,  exhibiting  merely  a super- 
ficial cleverness.  A poor  idea,  however  strongly 
expressed,  is  worthless.  When  every  sentence, 
and  every  word  in  a sentence,  is  attempted  to 
be  made  emphatic,  the  effect  is  exaggerated, 
and  fails  to  impress  (and,  per  contra,  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  diffuseness  is  equally 
unimpressive). 

In  works  upon  a grand  scale  symmetry  is 
desirable ; bnt  in  those  on  a less  ambitions  scale 
convenience  is  generally  the  primary  object,  and 
this  naturally  leads  to  pictnresqueneas  of  effect. 
If  the  ornament  is  judiciously  concentrated, 
leaving  a sufficiency  of  wall-surface,  so  as  to 
produce  that  repose  and  dignity  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  a good  design;  if  the 
various  parts  are  appropriate  and  follow  in  har. 
monious  sequence  the  building  will  be  good,  but 
not  necessarily  original : to  be  so,  it  must  be  tho 
expression  of  the  mind  of  the  designer  appro- 
priately applying  Nature’s  materials  to  man’s 
use.  He  must  work  with  a determined  end  in 
view,  learning  rather  than  attempting  to  appear 
learned,  endeavouring  to  give  birth  to  new 
thoughts  and  to  embody  new  ideas.  The  purpose 
for  which  a building  is  intended  being  first  ascer- 
tained, the  function  of  each  member  should  be 
predetermined,  and  not  left  to  chance,  the 
demands  of  utility  being  the  first  consideration. 
Although  to  a certain  extent  a sacrifice  of  con- 
venience to  sesthetic  effect  is  highly  commend- 
able, yet,  as  a general  rule,  the  effect  should  be 
evolved  from  the  necessary  conditions,  and  what 
is  non-essential  left  for  after-consideration. 

To  those  who  have  carefully  watched  the 
progress  of  the  art  a development  in  a certain 
direction  seemed  to  bo  unfolding  itself,  and  may 
yet  grow  into  greater  proportions  and  bear  good 
fruit.  This  gi-owth  was  more  apparent  in  the 
case  of  secular  than  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. The  Pointed  style  is  so  thoroughly  asso- 
ciated with  our  ideas  of  a church,  and  can  be  so 
readily  and  appropriately  used  in  that  class  of 
buildings,  that,  in  all  probability,  it  will  long 
continue  to  be  used  in  such.  Bat  in  secular 
buildings,  composed  of  several  floors,  the  Pointed 
arch  is  less  traceable,  and  is  often  a source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  architect ; the  point  of  the 
arch  cuts  up  into  the  ceiling,  leaving  little 
space  betwixt  its  apex  and  the  cill  of  the  window 
above ; and  the  flow  of  lines  is  apt  to  get  con- 


fused if  not  carefully  attended  to.  The  expe- 
dient of  filling  up  the  upper  portion  of  the 
window  and  making  the  opening  sqnai'e  is  some- 
what of  tho  nature  of  a makeshift,  and  the  other 
expedient  of  imparting  to  two  tiers  of  windows 
the  effect  of  one,  and  arching  the  upper  one 
only,  is  nntmthfnl  in  expression. 

The  semicircular-headed  arch  is  not  open  to 
the  same  objections  ; its  crown  can  be  kept  well 
down,  its  frequent  repetition  produces  a rythm 
and  flow  of  lines  which  harmonise  better  with 
horizontal  lines  than  the  Pointed  arch;  it  may 
be  used  singly  or  in  groups,  on  a large  or  on  a 
small  scale,  and  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a great 
degree  of  enrichment,  which  may,  with  perfect 
propriety,  partake  of  a Gothic  character.  Shafts, 
mullions,  and  tracery  may  be  made  to  perform  a 
part  in  filling  up  a void,  if  too  great  to  be  left 
entirely  open.  It  combines  delicacy  with 
strength,  alternation  of  lines  with  breadth  of 
surface,  and  may  be  made  to  produce  a fine 
effect  of  light  and  shade.  In  every  class  of 
buildings  it  may  be  used  with  perfect  propriety, 
from  the  cottage  to  the  palace,  whether  the 
effect  aimed  at  is  breadth  and  massiveness  or 
lightness  and  grace.  Here,  then,  is  a feature 
which  the  architect  may  use  with  the  greatest 
freedom  in  any  material,  a feature  which  has 
never  been  used  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
which  its  capabilities  are  fitted  to  call  forth  ; — a 
feature  destined,  we  believe,  to  play  a more 
important  part  in  the  architecture  of  the  future 
than  it  has  yet  done. 

The  halt  in  the  race  will  be  bnt  a short  one; 
it  will  bnt  slightly  disturb  the  progress  onward  ; 
the  shadow  has  been  mistaken  for  the  sub- 
stance.  The  ideas  of  the  day  must  be  told  in  a 
living  language,  the  babel  of  tongues  must  be 
reduced  to  order,  superficiality  be  superseded 
by  substantiality,  if  architects  are  to  hold  their 
proper  place  in  tho  estimation  of  their  fellow- 
men.  SiGXET. 


SOME  OF  THE  SANITARY  ASPECTS 
OF  HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION.* 
^Taieriah. 

The  nature  of  the  materials  used  in  house 
construction  has  an  important  influence  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  dwelling,  and  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants.  Walls  are  generally 
permeable  to  air.  Professor  Graham,  in  his  ex- 
periments on  the  diffusion  of  gases,  showed  that 
this  tendency  to  difl'usion  was  not  arrested  by 
enclosing  gases  in  cells  with  thick  solid  briok 
walls.  Dr.  Pettenkofer  and  others  have  made 
experiments  on  the  passage  of  air  through  various 
materials.  Ho  states  that  in  a room  with  brick 
wall,  of  2,650  cubic  feet  of  space,  the  tempera- 
ture  inside  the  room  being  66  deg.  Fahrenheit, 
and  32  deg.  Fahrenheit  outside,  a fire  being 
lighted  in  a stove,  but  all  openings  and  crevices 
in  doors  and  windows  being  thoroughly  pasted 
np,  a volume  of  air  of  1,060  cubic  feet  per  hour 
passed  out  of  the  room  up  the  flues. 

Dr.  Pettenkofer  also  shows  that  with  a difl’er- 
ence  of  temperature  inside  the  room  to  that  out- 
side of  9 deg. : 5 deg.  Fahrenheit,  the  spon- 
taneous ventilation  through  each  square  yard  of 
a brick  wall  surface  was  about  7 cubic  feet  per 
hour;  he  does  not  mention  the  thickness  of  the 
wall. 

Marker  and  Sohultze,  with  the  same  propor- 
tionate difference  of  temperature,  found  the 
spontaneous  ventilation  was  as  follows,  per 
square  yard  of  surface  in  walla  of  similar  thick- 
ness : — 

Sandstone 47  cubic  feet. 

Quarried  limestone.,.  6-5  „ 

Brick  7-9 

Tufaceous  limestone  lOT  ,, 

Mud 14-4 

This  spontaneous  change  of  air  through  walls 
is  impeded  if  the  walls  are  damp.  Damp  walls 
cause  a great  absorption  of  heat  from  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  moisture  from  their  surface.  This 
absorption  of  heat  of  course  affects  persons  near 
the  wall,  by  absorbing  the  heat  from  the  side  of 
the  individual  nearest  the  wall,  leaving  the 
other  side  [unaffected.  This  one-sided  cooling  of 
the  body,  or  some  part  of  it,  is  similar  in  effect 
to  what  is  caused  by  draughts  of  air.  It  is 
dangerous  from  the  local  disturbance  it  occasions 
in  the  heat  economy  of  the  body.  The  emana- 
tions from  the  human  body  consist  of  a consider- 
able quantity  of  watery  vapour,  which  passes  off 

* From  a paper  by  Capt.  Galton,  read  at  the  Institute 
of  Architects.  See  page  157,  ante  ; and  previously  for  re- 
port of  discussion  whi(±  followed. 
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from  the  lungs  and  skin.  In  a room  with  damp 
walls,  and  -without  means  for  frequent  renewal 
of  the  air,  this  is  confined,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room  romains  at  a point  of  complete 
saturation.  This  in  nowly-iuhabited  houses  is 
frequently  tho  cause  of  the  moisture  seen  on  the 
walls.  Tho  quantity  of  water  which  will  be 
contained  in  a new  wall  is  very  remarkable.* 
Suppose  that  100,000  bricks  are  used  for  a 
building,  each  weighing  7 pounds  ; a good  brick 
can  suok  up  nearly  15  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in 
water,  but  we  will  put  down  at  7 per  cent,  what 
gets  into  it  by  the  manipulations  of  tho  brick- 
layer. We  ^vill  assume  that  tho  same  amount 
of  water  is  contained  in  the  mortar,  a quantity 
certainly  much  understated,  although  the  mor- 
tar forms  about  one-fifth  of  tho  walls  ; we  have 
thus  nearly  100,000  pounds  of  water,  equal  to 
10,000  gallons,  which  must  have  left  tho  walla 
of  tho  house  before  it  becomes  habitable.  This 
water  must  be  removed  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion into  and  by  tho  air.  The  capacity  of  the 
air  for  receiving  water  depends  on  tho  different 
tension  of  the  vapour  at  different  temperatures, 
on  the  quantity  of  water  already  contained  in 
tho  air  flowing  over  a moist  body,  and  finally  on 
the  velocity  of  that  air.  Assume  the  average 
temperature  of  the  air  to  be  about  50  deg. 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  average  bygrometric  con- 
dition of  the  air  to  be  75  per  cent,  of  its  foil 
saturation.  At  the  temperature  named,  1 cubic 
foot  of  air  can  tako  up  four  grains  of  water  in 
the  shape  of  vapour,  but  as  it  contains  already 
75  per  cent,  of  these  four  grains,  which  amounts 
to  three  grains,  it  can  only  take  up  one  addi- 
tional  grain.  As  often  then  as  ono  grain  is  con- 
tained in  the  10,000  gallons  of  water  mentioned 
above,  as  many  cubic  feot  of  air  must  come  in 
contact  with  the  new  walls,  and  become  satu- 
rated with  the  water  contained  in  them  ; or 
about  700  millions  cubic  feet  of  air  are  required 
to  dry  the  building  in  question.  The  effect  of  a 
fire  in  drying  the  walls  of  a room  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  instance  : — Tako  a room  of 
3,530  cubic  feet,  and  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  air  at  the  above  given  mean 
averages  j as  one  cubic  foot  of  such  air  is 
capable  of  taking  up  one  additional  grain  of 
water,  the  air  of  the  whole  room  will  tako  up 
3,530  grains,  or  about  half  a pound  of  water. 
Should  there  be  no  change  of  the  air,  matters 
would  remain  so.  But  by  every  fresh  3,530  ft. 
of  air  coming  into  the  room  another  half  pound 
of  water  would  be  taken  up,  and  so  on.  Sup- 
peso  the  change  amounts  to  353  cubic  feet  per 
hour,  all  tho  moisture  we  get  ri<l  of  would  bo 
only  353  grains  per  hour.  But  if  we  heat  tho 
room  to  68  deg.  Falirenbeib,  for  instance,  we  in- 
crease the  tension  of  the  vapour,  i.c.,  the  capa- 
city of  the  air  for  taking  up  water  from  four  to 
seven  grains  per  cubic  foot,  so  that  each  cubic 
foot  of  fresh  air  entering  the  room  is  capable  of 
taking  up  seven  instead  of  four,  that  means  four 
grains  in  addition  to  its  original  humidity.  In 
consequence  of  this  increased  capacity  the  353 
cubic  feet  of  air  tako  up  1,412  .instead  of  353 
grains  of  water.  But  by  the  increased  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  the  room  and  the 
open  air  the  ventilation  will  rise  from  353  to 
2,100  onbio  feet  per  hour,  and  in  this  way  we 
get  lid  of  more  than  twenty  times  as  much 
water  as  if  we  left  the  room  unheated. 

Tho  damp  having  been  expelled  from  the 
walls  when  the  house  is  now,  it  is  their  proper 
function  to  prevent  it  entering  from  the  outside. 
Damp  should  be  precluded  from  rising  into  the 
•wall  from  the  ground,  as  before  stated,  by 
means  of  a damp  course,  and  it  should  bo  pre- 
vented descending  into  the  wall  from  above  by 
an  impervious  coping  of  eaves.  Improperly 
laid  copings  will  act  as  conductors  of  wet  into 
tho  wall,  rather  than  as  protectors  against  it. 
Damp  should  also  be  prevented  from  penetrating 
into  the  inner  part  of  tho  wall,  either  by  an 
adequate  thickness  of  material,  in  the  first  in. 
stance,  or  by  an  impervious  outer  coating,  or 
by  an  outer  wall,  separated  from  the  inner  wall 
by  an  air-space. 

The  quality  and  construction  of  the  wall  has 
an  important  bearing  on  tho  maintenance  of  an 
equable  temperature  in  a honse.  The  retention 
of  heat  is  of  as  much  sanitary  importance  as  the 
prevention  of  damp.  A cold,  damp  house  is 
productive  of  draughts,  and  is  the  cause  of 
rheumatism,  bronchitis,  catarrh,  colds,  &c. ; and 
a house  that  requires  a gi'eat  expenditure  of 
niox\ey  for  warming  apparatus  and  fuel  betrays 
a want  of  skill  in  the  architect. ' The  conducting 
power  of  different  materials  for  heat  has  some 


bearing  on  this  question,  but  the  difference  in 
the  heat-conducting  power  of  different  materials 
used  for  wall  construction  soon  disappeai’S  when 
the  thickness  of  the  %Yall  is  increased,  and  has 
little  importance  when  a layer  of  air  is  intro- 
duced into  the  middle  of  the  wall.  Air  when 
confined  in  a space  between  two  walls  is  a most 
efficient  retainer  of  heat,  and  therefore  hollow 
walls  not  only  prevent  damp  entering  from  the 
outside,  but  they  retain  the  heat  within  the 
house  ; consequently,  economy,  dryness,  and 
warmth  would  be  best  secured  by  the  use  of 
hollow  walls,  combined,  if  necessary,  with  an 
outer  impervious  coating.  Any  arrangement  for 
ventilating  the  air-space  in  a hollow  wall  would 
destroy  its  efficiency  as  a non-conductor  of  heat. 
The  wall,  if  of  brick  and  plastered  over,  more  or 
less  admits  air  into  the  room,  or  allows  of  the 
exchange  of  air  between  the  room  and  the  out- 
side. It  also  absorbs  the  moisture  exhaled  from 
the  human  body,  and  with  it  the  particles  of 
injurious  matter  which  are  constantly  being 
given  off  from  the  lungs.  Workmen  employed 
in  scraping  down  the  walls  of  wards  in  hospitals 
are  frequently  taken  ill  from  tho  effects  of  the 
doleterions  matter  they  sorape  off  the  walls. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  an 
impervious  material  for  hospital  ward  walls. 
The  use  of  glazed  tiles  for  the  wall  cover, 
ing  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  numerous 
joints  become  receptacles  of  putrefactive 
matter  j pariau  cement  has  been  tried,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  imperviousuess  of  the 
wall,  the  watery  vapour  which  emanates  from 
the  lungs  becomes  condensed  upon  it  j and  no 
cement  is  actually  impervious,  consequently  it  is 
a mere  question  of  time  how  soon  saturation  will 
tako  place.  Probably  a plaster  wall,  of  which 
the  face  is  frequently  scraped  off  and  renewed, 
would  be  the  safest  wall  for  a hospital  ward. 
In  private  houses  the  same  conditions  of  impurity 
exist  on  a smaller  scale.  The  wall,  in  process  of 
time,  becomes  saturated  with  organic  matter, 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  musty  smell  which  is 
found  in  rooms  and  houses  which  have  been  long 
in  occupation  without  a thorough  renewal  of  the 
wall  covering.  It  is  this  which  makes  it  essential 
to  health  that  when  the  wall  covering  is  renewed 
the  surface  should  be  scraped  off  and  a new 
surface  put  on,  especially  in  rooms  which  have 
been  long  inhabited. 

The  materials  in  common  uso  for  I’oof  covering 
vary  greatly  in  their  properties  : thus  a roof 
covered  with  plates,  supported  on  laths,  throws 
off  water,  but  is  not  impervious  to  air  j if  the 
slates  be  supported  on  boarding  and  laid  on  felt, 
or  if  bedded  in  mortar,  the  interchange  of  air  is 
much  more  obstructed ; if  the  covering  bo 
metallic  tho  roof  may  be  considered  pi-actioally 
impervious  j and  if  of  aspbaite  absolutely  so. 
Now,  while  a roof  should  bo  impervious  to 
moisture  from  without,  experience  shows  that  it 
is  unhealthy  to  live  directly  under  a roof  im- 
pervious to  air.  Therefoi-e,  whilst  the  outer 
covering  of  the  roof  should  be  impervious,  and 
the  roof  should  be  so  laid  as  to  be  retentive  of 
heat,  there  should  be  a ventilated  air-space 
between  the  porous  ceiling  and  the  impervious 
roof. 

As  regards  floors,  one  of  tho  most  important 
conditions  to  be  observed  in  tho  materials  for 
floors  in  this  climate  is  that  they  should  not  be 
cold  to  the  feet ; consequently  wooden  floors  are 
desirable,  unless  the  tiled  floor  is  arranged  so  as 
to  be  warmed  on  the  old  Boman  plan.  The  floor 
of  whatever  material  it  be  should  always  have 
an  air-space  under  it,  so  as  to  insure  dryness. 
The  floors  should  be  laid  with  close  joints.  If 
wood  floors  they  should  be  tongued,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  dirt  liable  to  putrefy 
either  in  the  joints  or  under  the  floor.  This 
precaution,  which  in  some  pai’ts  of  the  country 
is  adopted  in  work  of  the  commonest  class,  is 
generally  neglected  in  London.  The  frequent 
saturation  of  wooden  floors  with  water  to  keep 
them  clean,  has  the  objection  of  diffusing  dump 
through  the  atmosphere  of  the  house ; conse- 
quently a closely-laid  polished  floor  possesses 
great  sanitary  advantages. 

] ;For  windows,  thick,  clear  glass  is  of  great 
importance,  because  a window,  if  of  thin  glass, 
affords  a large  surface  for  cooling  down  the  aii" 
of  tho  rooms,  and  causing  draughts.  The  loss  of 
heat  from  1 square  foot  of  crown  window-glass, 
of  best  quality,  has  been  estimated  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  aloss  of  heat  from  14  square  feet  of  14.in. 
wall.  Of  course,  this  is  a mere  approximation. 

I hope  at  some  future  time  to  lay  before  you 
some  facts  on  the  loss  of  heat  through  different 
kinds  of  glass.  Glass  is,  however,  a bad  con. 
ductor  of  heat ; and  thick  plate-glass  is  a great 


safeguard  against  the  rapid  cooling  down  of  the 
air.  Double  panes  have  been  inserted  in  sashes, 
to  save  heat  by  means  of  the  air-spaoe  between 
them ; but  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  their  inner 
surfaces  is  a bar  to  their  adoption.  Double 
sashes  ai’e  universally  adopted  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  are  a most  efficient  means  of  pre- 
venting loss  of  heat. 

Ventilatiofi  and  Warjninff. 

There  are  two  terms  applied  to  ventilation, 
viz.,  natural  ventilation  and  artificial  ventilation, 
which  it  is  desirable  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, as  the  difference  is  not  very  apparent. 
Ventilation  is  a movement  of  the  air.  Anything 
which  disturbs  tho  equilibrium  of  the  air  pro- 
duces movement.  The  most  usual  cause  of 
movement  in  the  air  which  is  apparent  to  us  is 
heat.  Heated  air  expands  and  moves  upwards. 
Every  breath  of  wind  is  the  result  of  a dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium  by  the  upward  move- 
ment of  air,  produced  somewhere  by  the  air 
being  waimed.  The  son  shining  will  produce 
this  effect.  A fire  lighted  at  tho  bottom  of  a 
shaft  will  cause  the  direct  upward  movement 
of  the  air  over  it,  therefore  this  is  natural  ven- 
tilation. If  the  fire,  instead  of  being  applied 
directly  to  beat  the  air,  is  applied  to  a steam- 
engine,  to  turn  a fan  or  to  send  steam  into  a 
shaft,  and  produce  draught,  partly  by  the 
vacuum  it  creates  in  condensing,  partly  by  the 
velocity  of  its  movement,  and  partly  by  the  heat 
developed,  it  is  called  artificial  ventilation.  In 
houses  it  is  generally  more  convenient  to  confine 
the  arrangements  for  producing  a movement  in 
the  air  to  the  effect  of  the  difference  of  tempe- 
rature within  and  without  the  house. 

The  principles  of  ventilation,  as  regulated  by 
the  difference  of  temperature,  are  very  simple, 
viz.,  heated  air  will  ascend,  and  its  place  requires 
to  bo  supplied  by  air  admitted  from  tho  outer 
air.  The  reason  why  difficulties  are  experienced 
in  the  application  of  these  principles  is  because 
of  the  various  and  complicated  forms  of  house 
construction.  A simple  case  of  the  difficulty  of 
ventilation  is  that  of  smoky  chimneys.  In  some 
cases  the  form  of  the  honse  is  such  that  its  stair, 
case  acts  as  a largo  shaft,  in  which  a large 
volume  of  air  is  being  drawn  upwards,  and  tiffs 
draws  in  air  from  every  available  opening,  and 
therefore,  if  adequate  provision  is  not  made  for 
the  admission  of  fresh  air,  it  chocks  the  draught 
which  is  intended  to  be  established  in  the  chim- 
neys of  adjacent  rooms.  I merely  cite  this  as  a 
simple  case.  The  variety  of  ways  in  which  the 
ventilation  of  one  part  of  the  house  interferes  with 
that  of  another  are  innumerable.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  architeot  so  to  correlate  them,  that 
either  the  ventilation  shall  act  as  a whole,  or 
that  the  ventilation  of  each  part  shall  act  so  as 
not  to  affect  injuriously  the  ventilation  of  any 
other  part. 

The  air  of  dwellings  is  rendered  impure  by 
the  emanations  continually  given  off  from  the 
human  body.  These  emanations  consist  partly 
of  carbonic  aoid  gas,  and  partly  of  organic 
matter,  very  liable  to  putrefy.  It  is,  moreover, 
polluted  by  the  various  processes  of  cooking, 
which  diffuse  a quantity  of  organic  matter  into 
the  air ; and  when  artificial  light  is  used,  if  it 
be  not  burned  in  a vessel  separate  from  the 
room,  it  seriously  deteriorates  the  air.  It  is 
found,  as  a rule,  that  the  deterioration  by  oar. 
bonio  acid  gas  from  breathing  affords  a very 
safe  index  of  the  total  deterioration  of  air  in  a 
room  by  its  occupants.  The  following  facts 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  this 
question.  A man  breathes,  on  au  average, 
16'66  cubic  feet  of  aii*  per  hour,  and  produces 
from  i cubic  foot  to  § cubic  foot  of  carbonic 
acid,  besides  about  half  as  much  watery  vapour, 
with  organic  matter,  liable  to  putrefy.  Each 
cubic  foot  of  gas  burned  produces  about  2 ft.  of 
carbonic  acid.  Numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  upon  the  amount  of  fresh  air  which 
should  be  supplied  to  replace  the  deterioration 
of  air.  In  England,  the  Army  Sanitary  Com- 
mission  has  been  foremost  in  this  matter,  and 
very  valuable  experiments  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  de  Chaumont  and  by  other  members  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department.  Tho  Army  Sanitary 
Commissioners  considered,  that  for  barrack- 
rooms,  in  -w’bich,  by  the  custom  of  the  service, 
the  -windows  are  kept  open  during  most  of  the 
day,  it  was  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
of  the  air  during  the  night  at  the  rate  of  1,200 
cubic  feet  per  hour  per  occupant.  The  calcula- 
tion was  based  on  the  nominal  number  of  occu- 
pants; but  in  barracks  men  are  nightly  absent 
from  every  room,  for  guards  or  other  purposes, 
and  thus  the  volume  of  air  renewed  per  man 
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sleeping  in  the  room  was,  in  reality,  much  more 
than  the  nominal  amount  fixed. 

Some  of  the  general  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
de  Chaumont  and  other  members  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  and  by  M.  le  Blanc,  in 
Paris,  have  been  collected  into  a paper,  read  last 
August,  by  General  Morin  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris. 

He  arrives  at  the  following  general  conclu- 
sions. He  assumes  that  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  and  watery  vapour  which  is  exhaled  per 
individual  in  ordinaiy  health  per  hour,  and 
which  requires  to  be  removed  in  order  to  main- 
taiu  the  purity  oi  the  air,  is  1‘06  cubic  feet.  In 
hospitals  the  average  amount  is  1'41  cubic  feet. 
For  lying-in  women  2'12  cubic  feet.  The 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  assumed  to  be  present 
in  the  fresh  air  out  of  doors  is  O'OOOfi  cubic  feet ; 
of  course  this  is  subject  to  variation,  it  is  found 
to  be  as  low  as  0'0003  and  as  high  as  0 0006. 
The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  is  assumed 
may  be  present  without  injurious  effect  in  a 
room  is  0 0008.  The  volume  of  air  which  should 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  air  per  indivi- 
dual per  hour,  in  order  to  obtain  a uniform 
degree  of  impurity  in  a room,  will  thus  vary 
with  the  cubic  space  of  the  room  occupied  by 
the  individual  or  individuals  whose  emanations 
are  rendering  the  air  impure.  But  after  the 
normal  degree  of  impurity  in  the  air  in  the  room 
has  been  obtained,  then  the  amount  of  fresh 
air  required  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium  will  be 
uniform. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  fresh 
air  required  according  to  General  Morin’s  con- 
clusions for  bringing  the  air  of  a room  into 
the  normal  condition  of  impurity,  viz.,  to  con. 
bain  the  proportions  of  O’OOOS  of  carbonic 
acid ; — 

.•Vmount  of  vitiated 
air  to  beextracted, 

Room  containiug  andoffreahairtobe 

cubic  feet.  admitted  per  hour 

for  each  individual 
ia  ordiuary  life. 

353-3  3178-80 

423-84  3108-16 

565-12  2966-88 

70G-4  2825-60 

1059-6  2472-4 

1412-8  2119-2 

1766-0  1766  0 

2119-2  1412-8 

Thus  a bed-room  12  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  9 ft.  high, 
which  ia  generally  considered  a sufficiently  large 
room  for  one  person,  requires,  if  a proper  degree 
of  purity  of  air  is  to  be  maintained  in  it,  that  the 
air  shoffid  be  renewed  at  the  rate  of  about  1,880 
cubic  feet  per  hour  for  each  individual  occupying 
it.  In  a common  lodging-house,  six  persons 
could,  under  the  Act,  sleep  in  such  a room  ; the 
air  to  be  removed  and  the  fresh  air  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  this  number,  will  be  11,200  cubic  feet 
per  hour.  If  the  room  had  a fire  at  bed-time 
the  velocity  of  air  in  the  flue  at  about  three  or 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  would  probably,  with 
an  ordinary  average  outside  temperature,  be 
about  2 ft.  per  second.  An  ordinary  flue  of  14  in. 
by  9 in.  would  under  such  conditions  remove 
about  6,500  cubic  feet  per  hour ; but  the  law 
makes  no  provision  for  fines  in  sleeping-rooms, 
except  in  the  case  of  cellars  j and,  moreover,  the 
absence  of  inlets  for  fresh  air  to  replace  that 
drawn  off  by  the  chimney-flue  matei-ially  checks 
the  draught  in  the  flue.  If  in  such  a room  no 
arrangement  is  made  for  the  renewal  of  the  air, 
in  a ten-hours  period  of  night  occupation 
of  the  room,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
and  other  emanations  from  each  occupant 
diffused  through  the  air  would  be  ten  times 
as  great  as  the  usual  amount  in  fresh 
air,  and  with  the  six  occupants  might  be  fatal. 
The  safeguard  in  practice  against  such  extreme 
vitiation  is  the  badly-fitted  doors  and  windows, 
through  which  some  exchange  of  air  takes  place, 
and  the  exchange  is  much  accelerated  by  the 
lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air 
during  the  night. 

lu  rooms  occupied  as  living-rooms  the  air 
deteriorated  by  the  burning  of  lights  must  be 
provided  for  in  addition  to  that  due  to  the  occu- 
pants, and  (as  shown  above)  an  ordinary  gas- 
burner  deteriorates  the  air  as  much  ns  six 
individuals  at  least.  These  facts  bring  home  to 
the  mind  the  importance  of  providing  in  a 
systematic  manner  for  the  renewal  of  the  air 
of  all  inhabited  spaces : that  is  to  say,  the 
removal  of  the  vitiated  air,  and  the  introduction 
of  fresh  air. 

In  this  country  the  main  engine  for  the 
removal  of  air  from  our  rooms  is  the  open  fire- 


place. With  an  open  fire-place,  ha-ving  a flue 
14  in.  by  9 in.,  a velocity  will  frequently  prevail 
in  the  chimney  of  10  ft.,  and  in  some  instances 
of  15  ft.  per  second,  thus  causing  the  removal  of 
from  30,000  to  45,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour. 
But  as  a rule  there  ia  no  provision  whatever 
made  for  replacing  the  air  thus  removed.  It  is 
allowed  to  find  its  way  into  the  room  as  best  it 
can,  by  crevices  in  doors  and  windows  and 
throngb  the  walls.  We  therefore  perpetually 
hear  complaints  of  draughts,  of  colds,  &c.  Our 
open  fireplaces  merely  warm  us  by  direct  radia- 
tion of  the  fire.  The  hotter  we  make  the  fire 
the  more  heated  air  do  we  send  up  the  chimney, 
and  the  more  cold  air  do  we  bring  in  to  supply 
its  place;  thus  we  are  roasted  on  the  one  side 
and  frozen  on  the  other,  and  at  least  five. sixths 
of  the  heat  generated  by  the  coal  passes  up  the 
chimney.  All  our  fireplaces  on  this  construction 
are  simply  barbarisms.  In  some  houses,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  better  class,  fresh  air  is 
admitted  to  the  rooms  to  supply  the  open  fire, 
and  to  the  staircase  after  it  has  been  warmed  at 
some  central  warming  apparatus.  But  this 
system  is  wasteful  of  fuel,  as  it  allows  the  heat 
from  the  fireplaces  to  pass  up  the  chimney  un- 
used, except  for  the  purpose  of  creating  more 
draught  than  is  required.  Consequently  the 
most  sensible  form  of  construction  for  open  fire- 
places, is  one  which  will  utilise  some  portion  of 
the  spare  heat  which  otherwise  passes  (entirely 
wasted)  into  the  ohimney-flue,  in  such  a way 
as  to  warm  the  fresh  air  required  for  replacing 
that  which  is  being  carried  up  the  chimney. 
This  fresh  warmed  air  should  be  admitted  into 
the  room  in  some  part  where  it  will  flow  in  with- 
out causing  a sensible  draught.  It  was  on  these 
grounds  that  the  ventilating  fireplace  adopted  in 
barracks  and  military  hospitals  was  designed 
by  me. 

In  a room  in  which  there  is  an  open  fire,  the 
air  near  the  floor-level  is  drawn  towards  the  fire, 
a portion  passes  away  up  the  flue,  but  the 
remainder  is  carried  up  in  front  of  the  chimney, 
breast,  and  thence  it  passes  along  the  ceiling  to 
the  end  of  the  room  opposite  the  fii-e,  when  it  is 
drawn  out  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  is 
passing  along  the  floor  to  the  fire.  The  air  is 
thus  in  continual  circulation,  and  the  place  at 
which  fresh  warmed  air  can  be  admitted  with 
least  disturbance  to  the  currents  and  least  per- 
ceptible effect  ia  high  up  in  the  chimney-breast. 

I therefore  selected  that  place  for  the  admission 
of  the  fresh  warmed  air,  because,  any  inflow  of 
air,  even  at  a temperature  of  70“  or  80°  will  be 
felt  as  a draught  if  it  impinge  on  any  part  of 
the  body.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  fire- 
place, whilst  it  provides  for  the  extraction  of  a 
sufficient  volume  of  air  from  the  room,  provides 
also  for  the  admission  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
fresh  warm  aii-  to  replace  that  which  has  been 
removed.  It  preserves  an  equable  temperature 
in  all  parts  of  the  room ; it  will  afford  the  same 
amount  of  heat  as  a well-constructed  ordinary 
fireplace,  with  one-third  the  amount  of  fuel;  it 
will  not  smoke,  and  when  there  are  two  fire- 
places in  the  same  room,  of  which  only  one  is 
lighted,  it  will  prevent  down-draughts  in  the 
unused  chimney-flue. 

In  towns,  and  especially  in  London,  the  air  is 
rendered  so  impure  by  soot  and  other  matters, 
that  any  current  admitted  continuously  at  one 
place  soon  blackens  the  adjacent  walls  and 
ceiling.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  pass 
the  fresh  air  to  be  warmed  in  the  chamber  at 
the  back  of  the  fire,  through  a filter  of  cotton 
wool,  to  remove  the  blacks  and  other  impurities. 


THE  ADVANCE,  CRAB  FASHION. 

A GOOD  deal  ia  being  written  and  said  about 
the  economy  and  goodness  of  wooden  bouses, 
and  doubtless  under  some  circumstances,  and  iu 
certain  positions,  such  erections  may  bo  very 
usefully  adopted.  It  cannot  surely  be  desired, 
however,  by  any  person  of  sound  judgment  that 
we  should  return  to  wood  as  a building  mate- 
rial ? If  we  must  retrograde  it  would  be  safer 
to  go  back  to  “ wattle  and  dab.”  When  the 
present  pattern-books  have  become  a little  stale 
some  enterprising  young  architect  might  find  it 
worth  his  while  to  write  a few  smart  letters  as 
to  the  desirability  of  returning  to  the  Ancient 
British  style,  and  dwell  with  gusto  on  the 
usefulness  and  truthfulness  of  the  native  Wig- 
wam. If  he  can  succeed  in  getting  another 
young  architect  or  two  to  write  about  him, 
either  with  praise  or  ridicule,  it  is  imma* 
terial  which,  he  may  become  quite  a notoriety 
in  his  circle  before  the  public  find  out  the  sad 
weakness  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 


ROUNDHAY  PARK  COMPETITION, 

The  Town  Council  of  Leeds  have  awarded  the 
first  premium,  200  guineas,  to  Mr.  Geo.  Corson, 
Leeds;  the  second,  100  guineas,  to  Messrs. 
Uornblower  & Son,  Liverpool ; and  the  third, 
50  guineas,  to  Messrs.  W.  Perkin  & Son,  Leeds. 
Descriptive  particulars  of  these  and  all  the  other 
designs  will  be  found  in  our  last  volume  (.xxxi.), 
p.  739.  The  council  spoke  well  of  the  designs 
submitted  by  Mr.  Milner  and  Mr.  Hcnnell. 


THE  DUBLIN  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
Schools  of  Art  iu  connexion  with  the  Dublin 
Society,  took  place  on  Friday  in  last  week.  The 
prizes  were  delivered  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Earl  Spencer,  and  it  was  also  the  last  public 
appearance  of  the  Viceroy  as  a representative  of 
her  Majesty,  before  his  departure.  Prom  the 
report  of  the  head-master,  Mr.  Edwin  Lyne,  it 
appeared  that  the  works  in  drawing,  painting, 
modelling,  &c.,  representing  nearly  every  stage 
of  art-instruction,  were  forwarded  to  London  in 
April  last.  The  total  amount  of  such  studies 
was  893,  as  compared  with  581  similar  works 
forwarded  in  1872.  The  number  of  students 
attending  the  schools  during  the  past  year  has 
been  452,  of  which  number  222  were  males,  and 
230  females.  The  total  number  of  artizan 
students  amounted  to  274,  of  which  number 
215  were  males,  and  59  females. 

The  results  of  a comparison  made  between  the 
Dublin  Society  school  and  the  schools  in  con- 
nexion  with  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Birmingham, 
and  Manchester,  showed  that  iu  the  highest 
grade  in  Glasgow  school,  the  highest  prizes  had 
been  awai-ded  as  follows; — In  Glasgow,  to  1 
student  in  53;  in  Birmingham,  to  1 in  26;  in 
Edinburgh,  to  1 in  14;  in  Manchester,  to  lin  17; 
and  in  Dublin,  to  lin 8.  A similarresult,  applied 
to  other  grades,  showed  the  favourable  compari. 
son  the  Dublin  school  could  bear  with  the  other 
large  schools  in  connexion  with  South  Ken. 
sington. 

His  Excellency  in  his  address  complimented 
the  Dublin  Society  on  the  success  of  its  school, 
and  paid  tribute  to  the  ability  of  the  head- 
master. Comparing  the  past  with  the  present, 
he  said  : — “ I tliink,  if  wo  look  back  at  high  art 
iu  ancient  days,  we  shall  find  a great  difference 
from  the  present.  In  old  days  we  would  see 
one  great  master  with  a school  of  artists  follow- 
ing his  particular  style  of  treatment.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  we  find  almost  all  the  great 
works  of  art  treating  of  religious  subjects. 
Now,  I think  we  see  a great  difference.  I do 
not  know  whether  it  is  that  we  decorate  and  do 
honour  to  God  in  our  churches  in  other  ways 
than  in  painting,  or  whether  artists  of  the 
present  day  are  timid  in  trying  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  the  great  meu  who  painted  in 
former  days  ; but  wo  see  on  the  walls  of  our 
picture-galleries  every  kind  and  description  of 
art.  We  find  the  independence  and  originality 
of  English  and  Irish  thought  breaking  out  in  all 
directions ; and,  if  we  lose  somewhat  of  symmetry 
from  one  particular  school,  we  gain  much  in 
originality  and  thought.  This  is  especially 
shown  in  the  works  of  the  great  man  who  died 
during  last  year — Sir  Edivin  Landseer.  Iu 
former  days  Wouverman  and  Snyder  delineated 
with  great  force,  great  grace,  and  great  vigour 
animal  life,  but  where  can  you  find  the  wit, 
humour,  or  touch  of  feeling  which  appears  in 
the  pictures  of  Landseer.” 

Earl  Spencer,  having  on  a former  occasion 
advocated  the  formation  of  a Central  Museum 
of  Ornamental  Art  in  Dublin,  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  project  was  not  realised  during 
his  tenure  of  office;  but  he  hoped  that  his 
successor  would  see  a City  Museum  of  Orna- 
mental Art  estabbshed,  which  he  deemed  a 
matter  of  importance  to  all  lovers  and  students 
of  art. 


The  Loan  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. — In  response  to  the  proposal  of  tlie 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  toborrow  2,500,0001., 
offers  in  one  day  were  made  to  lend  them 
21,236,7501. ! The  Board,  therefore,  at  once 
completed  an  issue  of  Metropolitan  Consolidated 
Stock  to  the  required  amount.  Does  the  extra- 
ordinary abundance  of  capital,  one  may  ask, 
indicate  fairly  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
nation,  or  does  it  imply  the  existence  of  any 
check  to  the  application  of  capital  to  other 
purposes  or  in  other  directions  ? 
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METEOPOLITAN  WORKHOUSES. 


The  guardians  of  Sfc.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square,  have  determined  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  their  architect,  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  for 
enlarging  Little  Chelsea  Workhouse,  to  ac- 
commodate the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  this 
union.  For  this  purpose  additional  ground  will 
have  to  be  pnrchased  adjoining  the  workhouse, 
and  the  guardians  have  determined  to  put  in 
force  the  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  con- 
ferred  upon  them  by  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1867. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings 
is  77,0001.,  exclusive  of  the  chapel.  A receiving- 
house  and  oasual-wards,  with  relieving-oflrces 
and  dispensary,  in  some  central  position  of  the 
union,  will  also  bo  erected  when  a suitable  site 
is  obtained ; but,  for  the  present,  the  Mount- 
street  Workhouse  will  be  utilised  for  this 
purpose. 

The  St.  Marylebone  Board  of  Guardians  have 
received  the  assent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  the  immediate  erection  of  new  admi- 
nistrative offices  and  board-room,  on  the  site  of 
their  workhouse  in  the  Maiylebone-road,  aud 
they  have  given  their  general  approval  to  the 
proposed  reconstruction  of  the  whole  workhouse, 
according  to  the  designs  of  their  architect,  Sir. 
Snell.  As  soon  as  a suitable  site  can  be  obtained 
the  infii-mary  will  be  removed  to  a now  building 
for  this  class  of  inmates  erected  elsewhere. 

Tenders  will  shortly  be  invited  by  the  St. 
Marylebone  guardians  for  the  erection  of  a new 
dispensary  and  relief-office,  in  Little  Union, 
place,  Lisson-grovo,  from  plans  prepared  by  the 
same  architect. 

The  Local  Govorament  Board  have  authorised 
the  erection  at  St.  Luke’s  workhouse,  in  the 
City-road,  of  an  additional  block  of  buildings,  for 
chronic  and  infirnr  inmates,  at  a coat  of  15,000J. 
as  estimated  by  Mr.  Snell.  When  these  w'orks 
are  completed,  half  of  the  intended  new  build- 
ings  will  have  been  erected,  and  the  remaining 
portion  will  no  doubt  be  proceeded  with  in  the 
early  part  of  next  year.  The  administrative 
block  of  buildings  for  this  workhouse,  now  in 
course  of  erection,  will  very  shortly  be 
completed. 

Tho  St.  Olave’s  Board  of  Guardians  will  re- 
ceive tenders  this  week  for  tho  enlargement  of 
their  infirmary  at  Rotherhibhe,  in  accordance 
with  the  designs  prepared  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, and  at  an  estimated  cost  of  15,0001.  The 
new  buildings  will  contain  novel  features  in  the 
way  of  ventilation.  Tenders  for  casual  wards 
adjoining  the  above  workhouse  will  be  received 
at  the  same  time.  These  wards,  which  are  de- 
signed  on  tho  cell  system,  likewise  contain  novel 
features  which  have  received  the  special  com- 
mendatiou  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
KENSINGTON. 

Sir, — In  no  parish  of  England  do  we  find  a 
church  better  sustained  than  that  of  this  royal 
town.  A very  large  sum  has  been  lately 
expended  on  the  erection  of  a good  specimen  of 
modern  Gothic  architecture;  but  no  equivalent 
concession  has  been  made  to  the  inhabitants  for 
the  large  outlay  dedicated  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. 

The  churchyard  railing,  which  forms  the 
segment  of  a circle,  obtrudes  upon  the  High- 
street  at  its  junction  with  Church-lane  (tho  only 
traversed  road  northward  for  two  miles  from 
Piccadilly), reducing  the  carriage  road  toamdtb 
of  only  18  ft.,  and  yet  the  interior  portion  of 
the  cemetery  has  bad  no  tombs  or  interments 
within  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  of  the  boundary  rails  : thus 
leaving  ample  space  for  the  due  enlargement  of 
this  important  thoroughfare,  if  the  spiritual 
authorities  would  only  pay  a little  more  atten- 
tion to  the  worldly  interests  of  their  parishioners. 
This,  however,  is  nob  tho  only  inconvenience 
long  endured  by  the  large  and  grovi'ing  popula- 
tion, as  there  is  quite  as  much  a necessity  for  a 
very  short  footway  of  only  160  ft.,  between 
Palaco-garden-terrace,  Camden-hill,  and  Ken- 
sington  Palace-garden-road,  leading  to  the 
gardens.  There  is  a footway  across  this  small 
angle  of  the  vicarage  grounds  (close  to  the  iron 
church),  having  a doorway  at  each' end  of  the 
160  ft.,  but  these  doors  are  only  open  for  public 
use  during  divine  service. 

There  are  five  acres  of  meadow  a.nd  plantation 
bordering  the  most  valuable  precincts  of  the 
park  and  palace,  of  little  use  as  pasture,  but 
perhaps  indispensable  to  the  retired  meditations 
of  the  pastoral  incumbent. 

Seeing  that  so  large  an  area  belongs  wholly 


to  the  chiurch,  surely  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  that  some  small  concession  of  free  user 
be  made  to  the  public  over  this  short  footway  of 
160  ft.  in  length  by  about  7 ft.  in  width. 

The  solace  of  such  an  aisement  would  be  an 
inestimable  boon  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
highly.valued  and  yet  improving  neighbourhood 
of  Camden-hill ; and  it  would  be  more  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  our  reformed  creed  to  “ open 
wide  tho  gates  aud  make  the  way  straight  ” 
than  to  obstruct  public  requirements,  aud  witli- 
hold  a privilege  of  necessity,  seeing  that  tho 
whole  parish  petitions  for  it.  Quondam. 


BUILDERS’  CONTRACTS. 

Sir, — Tho  case  stated  by  Messrs.  Blandford  & 
Jones,  in  your  issue  of  the  2l8t  iust.,  is  one  on 
which  there  should  be  no  doubt  whate7er. 

A builder’s  tender  is  merely  an  ofler  to  do 
certain  work  at  a price  stated.  He  may  with- 
draw  it  at  any  time  before  tho  acceptance  by  the 
principal  for  whom  the  works  are  to  be  executed. 

Tho  tender  itself  is  therefore  no  contract;  but 
so  soon  as  the  tender  is  accept(^in  writing  by 
the  principal,  or  by  the  architect,  being  so 
specially  instructed  on  his  behalf,  the  contract  is 
complete. 

If  the  form  of  tender  prepared  by  the  archi- 
tect  states  that  “ the  builder  agrees  ami  is  willing 
to  contract  to  perform  the  works,”  it  implies  that 
tho  principal  does  not  intend  to  rely  on  the  con- 
tract  as  perfected  aud  completed  by  the  tender 
and  its  acceptance,  but  that  a more  formal  con- 
tract is  to  be  executed. 

If  the  written  contract  as  prepared  by  the 
solicitor  acting  for  the  principal  is  tendered  to 
tho  builder  for  execution,  and  he  signs  it,  tho 
presumption  is  very  strong  that  the  principal  is 
prepared  to  execute  it  also  ; and  if  he  does  nob 
execute  it,  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  withdraw. 

Tlie  builder  would  doubtless  bo  entitled  to 
claim,  at  his  option,  either  for  the  expenses 
incurred  in  preparing  his  estimate,  or  for  loss  of 
prospective  profit,  hut  not  for  both. 

William  Ellison, 


FIREPROOF  WAREHOUSES. 

Sir, — The  total  destruction  of  tho  Pantech- 
nicon by  fire  will  bring  you  a groat  many  letters 
from  architects  and  others,  suggesting  different 
modes  of  constructing  fireproof  buildings.  If 
you  can  find  room  I should  like  to  give  you 
my  opinion,  as  a builder,  as  to  tho  boat  mode  of 
doing  so. 

The  failure  of  the  Pantechnicon,  aud  many  of 
the  so-called  fireproof  buildings,  has  arisen  from 
the  use  of  iron,  stone,  and  other  materials 
which  are  nob  fireproof,  and  also  from  tho  con- 
tents  of  such  buildings  taking  fire  and  burning 
for  some  time  before  attention  has  been  called 
to  it,  aud  inability  to  deal  with  the  fire  when 
found.  What  is  therefore  wanted,  is  a building 
entirely  constructed  of  fireproof  material.  This 
can  be  done  by  using  the  best  and  cheapest, 
viz.,  brick.  It  is  also  necessary  that  any  building 
used  for  the  purpose  of  warehousing  goods  of 
a combustible  nature  should  be  divided  into 
separate  compartments,  having  no  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  and  being  under  immediate 
control  in  case  of  fire.  There  should  be  no  win- 
dows,  and  but  one  door,  and  that  in  the  external 
wall.  This  door  should  be  made  to  fit  air- 
tight. There  should  be  in  each  compartment, 
for  ventilating,  one  air-shaft,  formed  in  the  solid 
brickwork,  and  leading  to  the  ton  of  the  building, 
projecting  above  the  roof  about  2 ft.,  and  num. 
bered.  Gas  should  bo  used  for  lighting,  a stop- 
cock being  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  building, 
close  to  the  door.  There  should  be  also  another 
series  of  pipes  following  tho  direction  of  the 
gas-pipes,  having  the  outlet  close  to  the  stop- 
cock on  the  outside. 

The  mode  of  construction  would  be  as  follows, 
viz. : — A range  of  warehouses  side  by  side,  say 
each  25  ft.  wide,  by  any  length,  the  ceiling  con- 
structed of  an  arch  of  one  span,  with  a sprino-ino- 
sufficient  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  floor  above 
(the  spandrels  of  this  arch  being  filled  up  level 
with  tho  crown  of  the  arch,  and  finished  in  Port- 
land cement,  would  form  the  floor  of  the  ware- 
house above)  ; similar  buildings  may  be  i-an^ed 
side  by  side,  and  in  any  number,  one  above  au- 
other:  tho  last  in  height  would  be  weathered  on 
the  top  to  form  the  roof ; heavy  goods  would  be 
stored  on  the  ground-floor,  and  light  goods  on 
the  upper;  light  iron  staircases  would  give 
access  to  tho  upper  ones  on  the  outside  of  the 
building. 


We  will  suppose  such  a compartment  as  hero 
described  filled  with  goods  of  the  usual  descrip- 
tion, aud  a fire  breaks  out  from  spontaneous 
combustion  or  otherwise.  The  first  indication 
would  be  smoke ; this  would  find  no  escape  but 
through  the  ventilating-shaft,  and  would  be 
detected  at  once  by  the  watchman  (whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  patrol  the  roof  of  the  building 
day  and  night  to  watch  the  condition  of  tho 
ventilators);  on  the  smoke  emerging  ho  would 
immediately  stop  up  the  shaft  with  a stopper  at 
hand  for  that  purpose;  the  door  being  shut,  and 
fitting  airtight,  the  fire  would  soon  be  smothered. 
On  the  outside  of  the  building,  near  the  door,  a 
fire-annihilator  would  discharge  gas  into  the 
building  through  the  pipes  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  following  tho  lino  of  the  gaspipes, 
which  would  put  out  the  fire  without  destroying 
the  goods. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  constructing 
fireproof  buildings  would  be  cheapness,  the  ab- 
solute certainty  of  dealing  with  fire,  which  has 
hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to  control,  aud 
would  supersede  the  very  expensive  system  of 
water  hydrants,  which  are  seldom  of  use  at  the 
proper  time,  and  which  do  as  much  damage  aa 
the  fire.  J.  P, 


BARS  INSTEAD  OF  BELLS. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  us  to  state  in  your  next 
imprcs.sion,  in  reply  to  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  that  wo  have  made  inquiries 
through  various  channels,  bub  canuot  find  that 
steel  bai's  have  been  successfully,  if  it  all,  used 
instead  of  bells  in  churches.  In  one  case  we 
know  of,  they  were  used  in  an  organ,  but  without 
success,  and  bells  were  substituted  for  them. 
Iron  bars  aud  large  flat  pieces  of  wood  are, 
however,  used  in  some  parts  of  Turkey,  instead 
of  a bell,  in  Christian  churches,  bells  not  being 
allowed  by  tho  Mohammedan  authorities.  In 
each  case  they  are  loosely  suspended  by  tho 
centre,  and  a man  strikes  them  with  a wooden 
mallet.  We  are,  however,  using  hemispherical 
bells,  which  are  very  much  leas  costly  than  the 
ordinary  church-bell,  and  machinery,  instead  of 
ringers,  with  great  success.  Our  Mr.  Lund  is 
going  to  read  a paper  upon  the  subject  before 
tho  .Society  of  Arts  on  the  4th  of  March  next. 

Lund  & Blocklev. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

PUGIN  V.  MOLLOV. 

This  trial,  which  has  been  before  the  court 
for  the  last  two  years,  was  called  on  for  hearing 
on  Friday  last  before  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  at  tho 
Guildhall. 

Mr.  Willis  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Hop- 
wood,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  BuUen  for  the 
defendant. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  a 
sum  of  2,2401.  for  designs  and  work  and  labour 
done  in  connexion  with  some  buildings  at  Han- 
ley, in  Staffordshire.  The  plaintiff’s  counsel 
stated  that  tho  contract  for  the  buildings 
actually  erected  was  under  l,000h,  and  that 
three  sets  of  plans  aud  specifications  had  been 
prepared  for  the  same  buildings.  In  the 
last  set,  a considerable  number  of  reductions  had 
been  made  by  the  direction  of  the  defendant, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  building.  It 
was  also  contended  that,  after  the  contract  which 
referred  to  the  reduced  specification  or  quantities 
was  signed,  the  defendant,  unknown  to  the 
plaintiff,  had  substituted  the  specification  pre- 
pared for  the  first  set  of  plans,  in  place  of  the 
quantities  which  he  himself  had  ordered  to  be 
prepared ; the  defendant  having  the  power  to 
do  this,  acting,  as  he  did  for  some  time,  as  clerk 
of  the  works.  This  substitution  involved  an  addi- 
tional outlay  of  some  600h,  which  at  one  time  the 
plaintiff  was  willing  to  settle  for  a nominal  sum  of 
80h  This,  however,  was  not  acceded  to  by  tho 
defendant,  and  the  matter  was  then  referred  by 
plaintiff  to  the  sole  arbitration  of  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham.  For  various  reasons  the  Bishop 
declined  to  act ; hence  the  action.  For  the  de- 
fendant, Mr.  Hopwood  stated  that  he  depended 
for  his  defence  upon  a pointoflaw,  and  contended 
that  the  contract  was  binding,  inasmuch  as  it 
refeiTcd  to  the  first  specification  above  alluded  to, 
which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
should  have  been  signed  and  marked  A.  When, 
however,  the  specification  was  handed  in,  it 
was  found  that  it  was  neither  signed  nor  marked 
A.  At  this  stage,  his  lordship  ruled  that  the 
plaiutiff  had  a just  and  valid  claim  for  the 
difference  between  the  actual  specification  or 
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nantitiea  and  tlie  amount  of  work  which  had 
been  executed,  and  said,  as  it  referred  to 
measurements  it  was  clearly  a matter  which 
could  not  be  tried  in  that  court,  but  must  go  to 
ai'bitration.  He  therefore  gave  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiti’,  which  carried  the  costa  of  the  cause, 
which  on  both  sides  are  said  to  amount  to  over 
1,000Z. 

An  offer  of  compromise  was  made  to  the 
plaintiff,  through  3Ir.  Willis,  when  he  replied, 
*‘I  will  not  now  accept  10,000?. ; in  fact,  I will 
accept  no  terms.  The  case  must  be  tried  out.”* 


LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  FIRES. 

Recent  calamitous  occurrences  were  scarcely 
needed  to  imjjress  the  public  with  a sense  of  the 
importauco  of  constant  water  supply  at  high 
pressure,  readily  accessible  by  hydrants,  as  a 
means  necessary  for  the  speedy  extinction  of  acci- 
dental fires.  The  Metropolitan  Water  Actof  1871 
provides  powers  to  compel  the  water  companies 
to  give  constant  supply,  but  either  the  public 
authorities,  or  the  companies,  or  both,  seem 
supine  in  carrying  the  provision  into  effect.  It 
appears  from  the  last  monthly  report,  just  pre- 
sented  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  at 
Whitehall,  by  Major  Frank  Bolton,  water 
examiner,  that  about  a third  of  the  water-mains 
of  the  metropolis  are  constantly  charged,  and 
hence  available  for  being  fitted  with  hydrants, 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  substituted  for  fire- 
plugs.  The  extent  of  the  mains  in  the  different 
districts  of  the  metropolis  to  which  hydrants 
could  be  fixed  at  once,  such  mains  being  con- 
Btantly  charged,  is  as  follows  : — Kent  Company, 
Ci  miles;  New  River,  168;  East  London,  70; 
Southwark  and  Yauxhall,  100;  West  Middlesex, 
65;  Grand  Junction,  41  i ; Lambeth,  90;  Chel- 
sea, 50;  making  a total  of  648i  miles.  Hy- 
drants  fixed  at  200  yardaapart  over  this  aggre- 
gate lineal  of  mains  would  give  a total  of  more 
than  5,700  hydrants,  whereas  the  number  fixed 
is  only  2,360,  with  thirty  in  course  of  erection, 
or  a trifle  over  half  the  proper  provision. 


TEE  NEW  POST.OFFICE  IN  CARLISLE. 

The  alteration  in  the  Athenmum  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  the  Carlisle 
Post-office  and  Telegraph  Department  has  been 
completed,  and  the  business  removed  there. 
The  entrance  to  the  public  office,  in  which  money 
orders  are  also  granted,  is  through  swinging 
doors  at  the  south  eutranco,  formerly  the  way 
into  the  Assembly-room.  The  dimensions  of  the 
public  office  are  31  ft.  G in.  by  19ft.  5 in.,  andiu 
it  provision  is  made  for  the  writing  of  telegro-nis. 
There  is  a doorway  in  the  public  office  leading 
into  that  of  the  Postmaster,  whoso  room  is 
16  ft.  6 in.  by  1-1  ft.  6 in.  Another  door  from 
the  Postmaster’s  office  leads  into  the  lobby  of 
the  old  lecture-hall,  to  the  front  door  of  which 
the  letter-boxes  have  been  fixed.  The  floor  of 
the  lecture-hall  has  been  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  front  entrance,  and  the  ceiling  having  been 
removed,  the  assembly-room  is  also  taken  in, 
and  the  two  form  a large  and  lofty  sorting, 
room,  with  retiring-rooms  for  the  clerks,  tele- 
graphic battery-room,  and  mechanics’  workshop 
underneath.  The  dimensions  of  the  sorting, 
room  are  56  ft.  4 in.  by  46  fc.  6 in.,  and  the 
height  to  the  top  of  the  skylights  41  fc.  6 in. 
The  telegraph-office  is  in  what  was  formerly 
the  old  museum,  the  gallery  of  which  has  been 
removed,  and  light  obtained  from  the  roof.  The 
dimensions  of  this  room  are  22  ft.  9 in.  by 
25  fc.  3 in.  The  retiring-rooms  for  the  clerks  are 
large  and  lofty. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — The  new  school  in  connexion  with 
the  School  Board  of  London  in  Westmoreland, 
road,  Walworth,  is  opened.  Mr.  E.  H.  Currie, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Board,  presided  over  a 
public  meeting  iu  the  boys’  school-room,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  the  cost 
was  rather  heavy,  araonnting  to  8?.  5s.  9d.  per 
head.  The  rooms  would  accommodate  314 
boys,  320  girls,  and  452  infants.  The  architects, 
Messrs.  Jarvis  & Son,  were  selected  by  competi- 
tion. In  Londoci  there  were  at  the  present 
moment  88  schools,  either  opened  or  building  by 
the  School  Board,  and  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year  the  Board  would  have  provided  accommo- 
dation for  80,000  cliildren. 

* This  report  comes  to  us  with  authority,  hut  certainly 
does  not  make  the  merits  of  the  case  very  clear. 


Leeds. — At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Leeds  School  Board,  Mr.  John  F.  Heunessy, 
pupil  of  Messrs.  William  Perkin  & Sons,  archi- 
tects, Leeds,  was  appointed  second  assistant  in 
the  office  of  the  architect. 

Middlesbrough.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
school  to  be  erected  by  the  Middlesbrough  School 
Board  at  Liuthorpe,  has  been  laid  by  Mrs. 
Bolckow,  of  Marton  Hall,  iu  the  presence  of  a 
good  attendance  of  spectators.  The  locality 
seemed  to  be  guiTounded  by  brickyards  and 
fields  under  tillage,  but  by  the  time  the  school  is 
completed  it  is  believed  houses  will  be  springing 
up  around  it,  so  rapid  is  the  progress  made  by 
this  towm.  The  schoolroom  to  be  erected  now 
will  hold  300  children,  and  two  wings  will  be 
added  as  the  population  of  Lintborpe  increases. 
At  present  there  will  be  room  for  300  infants, 
with  four  class-rooms.  Mr.  Blesaley  is  the 
architect  of  the  Beard  and  of  the  school. 

Llanaelhaiarn,  Caniarvonshire. — The  School 
Board  of  Llanaelliaiarn  formally  opened  their 
now  school  on  Monday  last.  The  sohool  has 
been  erected  from  the  plans  of  the  architect  to 
the  Board,  Mr.  Walter  W.  Thomas,  Liverpool. 


STRONG  ROOMS. 

Sib, — In  your  notice  of  tbe  new  brnncli  of  tke  National 
ProTineial  Bank  of  England,  at  Middlcsbrougli,  you  fully 
describe  the  strong  ronm  and  its  massive  doors  and  gates, 
but  you  omit  to  mention  that  the  whole  of  this  work,  con- 
BtrucLed  of  hard  steel  and  wrought  iron,  was  executed  by 
U8.  CuvBD  & Sojr. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASES. 

AUDEN  V.  JIEEKING;  CEIGG  V.  JIEEKING. 

These  were  light  and  air  suits  at  the  Rolls 
Court,  before  the  Master.  The  first  of  tbe  bills 
was  filed  by  tbe  owner  of  Nos.  75  and  76,  Fetter- 
lane,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Messrs. 
Charles  Meeking  & Co.,  the  linendrapers,  from 
raising  a portion  of  the  great  pile  of  buildings 
they  have  been  for  some  time  past  erecting  in 
Holborn  and  Fetter-lane  to  such  a height  as  to 
interfere  with  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  the 
plaintiff’s  windows  opposite. 

The  other  bill  was  filed  hy  a tradesman  renting  the  pre- 
mises alleged  to  be  injuriously  afiected.  As  Fetter-laue 
is  only  22  ft.  wide  at  the  spot  in  question,  and  the  defend- 
ants' building  is  intended  to  be  72  ft.  6 in.  high,  being 
about  32  ft.  higher  than  the  house  which  used  to  stand  on 
the  site,  it  was  clear  that  there  must  be  some  obscuration 
of  the  ancient  lights.  The  evidence  as  to  the  giiaiiLon  of 
injury  was  wholly  theoretical,  as  the  building  complained 
of  has  not  yet  been  carried  up  to  the  height  of  the  old 
building. 

The  Master  of  tho  Rolls,  without  hearing  a reply,  said 
ho  disliked  having  to  decide  the  case  on  tlie  only  mate- 
rials before  him — namely,  the  mere  opinion  of  experts; 
and  he  felt  a natural  inclination  not  to  atop  the  march  of 
improvements  and  prevent  the  erection  of  one  of  those 
splendid  buildings  which  were  now  to  be  seen  rising  every- 
whero  in  the  streets  of  Loudon.  But  it  was  settled  that 
the  Court  .ought  to  grant  an  injunction  wherever  it  was 
satisfied  that  a building  would  materially  obscure  that 
amount  of  light  which  the  person  complaining  had  aright 
to  by  law — namely,  sutBcient  light  for  the  purposes  of  his 
business.  In  a narrow  London  lane,  such  as  Fetter-laue, 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  all  the  light  that 
reached  the  windows  of  a house  would  be  no  more  than 
suindent  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  house  according  to  the 
ordinary  notions  of  mankind;  so  that  practically  the 
occupier  of  a house  iu  such  a situation  would  be  entitled 
as  of  right  to  all  the  light  he  enjoyed.  It  was  admitted 
that  the  proposed  building  must  obscure  some  portion  of 
the  sk}'  area,  and  the  only  question  was  whether  the  effect 
would  be  materially  and  substantially  to  obscure  tho 
light.  The  evidence  as  to  this  was  contradictory  ; 
but  taking  a mean  between  tho  two  extremes,  it  would 
seem  that  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-third  of 
the  light  would  be  obscured.  This  could  not  but  be  a 
material  interference  with  tho  rights  of  the  plaintiff.  Ho 
must  therefore  grant  an  injunclion  iu  both  suits  restrain- 
ing the  defendants  from  erecting  any  building  on  tho  site 
of  the  old  buildings  in  Fetter-lane,  beginning  at  a point 
17  ft.  north  of  the  plainLill'’a  houses,  to  a greater  height 
than  the  old  buildings,  so  as  to  darken,  injure,  or  obscure 
the  ancient  windows  ofNos.  75  and  70,  Fetter-lane,  Costs 
to  follow  the  evcHt. 


CONTRACTOR’S  LIABILITY. 

In  the  Court  of  Exchequer  (Nisi  Prius  sittings,  at  Guild- 
hall, before  tho  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  a special  jury),  the 
case  of  Zellwood  e.  Pearson  was  an  action  to  recover  com- 
pensation in  damages  for  serious  injuries  resulting  in 
death  sustained  by  the  husband  of  the  plaintilfin  conse- 
quence of  the  alleged  negligence  of  tho  defeadant’s 
servants. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  rather  peculiar. 
Tho  plaintiff  was  a widow  with  six  children,  who  com- 
plained of  being  deprived  of  her  husband  and  her  means 
of  support  by  the  act  of  the  defendaiifs  servants.  The 
deceased  was  an  army  accoutrement  maker,  residing  in 
Union  street,  London-road.  On  the  25th  of  August,  soon 
after  leaving  his  owu  house,  he  was  greatly  shaken  and 
alarmed  by  a loud  explosion  in  No.  16,  Union-street,  imme- 
diately opposite  to  him.  The  house  was  completely  blown 
up  from  an  escape  of  gas,  and  several  persons  inside  were 
seriously  injured.  After  the  shock  ho  rushed  over  to 
render  what  assistanco  he  could,  but  on  returning  to  his 
house  he  was  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and  after  about  six 
weeks’  intense  suffering  died  raving  mad,  The  defendant 
was  a sewer  contractor,  carrying  on  business  in  the 
Borough,  and  had  been  employed  some  days  before 
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repairing  the  pipes  in  Union-street,  in  front  of  tho  house 
in  question.  His  men  were  engaged  iu  removing  the 
smaller  pipes,  and  replacing  them  with  6-in.  drain-pipes. 
In  the  course  of  their  operations  they  dug  out  a quan- 
tity of  the  earth  underneath  the  gas. pipes  with  the  view  of 
replacing  it  with  gravel.  A cart  which  they  were  using  at 
tho  time  having  been  backed  over  this  particular  spot, 
one  of  its  wheels  caused  the  breakage  of  the  gas-pipe. 
The  gas  percolated  through  the  drain  and  entered  the 
house  referred  to.  Coming  iu  contact  with  fire,  tho  ex- 
plosion  was  the  result. 

A coroner’s  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  when  a verdict  of  accidental  death  was  returned ; 
the  presiding  olllccr,  however,  observing  upon  the  negli- 
gence of  tho  defondont’a  men,  and  his  .respousibili^  in 
consequence. 

Dr.  Donohoo,  parish  surgeon,  stated  that  the  cause  of 
death  was  a serve  shock  to  the  nervous  system  b}’  reason 
of  the  explosion.  There  was  an  effusion  of  lymph  on  the 
brain. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Parry,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  snb- 
mitted  that,  even  assuming  there  was  negligenco  proved, 
this  action  could  not  be  sustained,  as  there  w.as  no  evi- 
dcQco  to  show  that  there  was  an  actual  injury  indicted  on 
the  deceased  by  the  explosion,  and  that  tho  mere  fright 
or  shock  produced  by  the  noise  or  tho  explosion,  though 
it  might  have  conduced  to  his  death,  was  not  actionable. 
It  appeared  that  the  deceased  had  suffered  a mere  mental 
shock. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  overruled  this  objection. 

The  learned  Serjeant,  having  then  consulted  with  his 
client,  stated  that  he  would  consent  to  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,— damages  150L  ; that  was,  lOOL  for  the  widow, 
and  50/,  for  the  four  younger  chOdren. 

Verdict  accordiegly. 


THE  DELIVERY  OF  WATER  AT  FIRES. 

Sib,— The  present  plan  at  a house  on  lire  is  for  the 
fireman  to  bold  the  hose  so  as  to  scad  the  water  in  a 
slanting  direotion  upwards  into  the  building  on  fire ; by 
this  method  it  would  seem  that  much  water  is  lost, 
because  not  distributed  sufficiently.  This  suggests  the 
idea  that  if  a flremau  was  elevated  on  a high  platform,  so 
as  to  send  a stream  of  water  straight  into  the  rooms  of  a 
building  on  lire,  it  would  bo  more  effective. 

To  give  a rough  description  of  such  a high  platform, 
suppose  a wagon,  with  upright  poles  at  each  corner,  30  ft. 
or  -10  ft.  high,  and  two  or  three  platforms  at  distances  ofj 
say  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  for  men  to  stand  on  ; tho  hose,  being 
held  at  iin  elevation,  could  deliver  water  straight  forwards, 
and  I imagino  by  this  process  the  successive  shoots  of 
water  would  command  a larger  surface  of  lire  thau  the 
present  system  of  shooting  the  water  upwards  in  a 
slautiug  direction.  Ilex, 

%*  Not  very  practicable. 


DISHONEST  WORKMEN. 

Messrs.  CrniTT  would  appear  to  be  rather  unfortunate 
in  the  selection  of  their  workmen  ; but  in  consequence  of 
observations  lately  made,  the  foremen  have  taken  up 
detective  duties,  and  very  cleverly  has  Mr.  W.  J.  Hoskins, 
foreman  to  Messrs.  Cubitt,  discharged  his  new  office  ; for  ' 
by  his  means  three  labourers  in  the  employ  of  the  firm, 
named  Gunning,  Jones,  and  Gibson,  have  been  detected  in 
stealing  a large  quantity  of  new  lead  from  the  roof  of 
Peabody's  Buildbgs,  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Broad* 
wall,  Lambeth. 

Mr.  Hoskins  stated  to  tho  Court  that  he  was  foreman  of 
the  job  at  Peabody’s  Buildings,  which  were  being  erected 
by  Messrs.  Cubitt,  and  the  three  prisoners  were  employed 
as  labourers.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  after  they  had  left 
work,  he  enteredapublic-house  mHatfleld-strect,  near  to 
the  works,  and  noticed  the  prisoners  talking  to  a marine- 
store  dealer.  As  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  him  they 
suddenly  disappeared  : but  witness  followed  up,  and  saw 
money  passing  between  them.  On  the  same  morning  he 
had  diaeoverecl  that  a large  quantity  of  new  lead  had  been 
stolen  from  the  roof  of  the  buildings,  which  had  only 
been  laid  down  teu  Ji^s  before.  In  consequence  of  his 
suspicion,  ho  gave  information  to  the  police,  who  appre- 
hended the  three  men  at  tho  bar. 

The  magistrate  at  once  committed  all  threo  of  the 
prisoners  to  the  Surrey  Sessions  for  trial,  and  compli- 
mented Messrs.  Cubitt’s  foreman  for  his  ability  as  an 
amateur  detective,  and  his  vigilance  in  looking  after  his 
employers’  property. 


POURING  SEWAGE  INTO  RIVERS. 

In  tho  Court  of  Chancery,  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Lords  Justices,  the  appeal  of  tlie  Attorney- 
General  V.  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of 
Barnsley,  has  been  concluded.  The  appeal  was  brought 
by  the  Corporation  of  Barnsley,  who  are  also  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  that  town,  against  an  injunction, 
granted  by  Vice-Chancellor  Hall,  on  the  11th  December 
last,  restrainingthe defendants  from  continuing,  after  tho 
22nd  May  next,  to  permit  the  discharge  into  the  River 
Deame  of  any  sewage  or  other  noxious  or  offensive  matter 
from  the  borough,  or  any  works  within  it,  either  by  the 
existing  main  sewer  or  by  any  other  channels  under  tho 
control  of  the  defendants.  The  defendants  were  also 
ordered  to  pay  tho  costs  of  the  suit.  The  suit  was  com- 
meuoed  in  1871,  by  information  and  bill,  tho  relators  and 
plaintiffs  being  Earl  FiUwilliam,  Viscount  Halifax,  and 
Messrs.  R.  MicklethwaitoandF.  H.  Taylor,  who  are  owners 
of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Dearne. 

Lord  Justice  James  said  that  the  case  made  by  tho 
plaintiffs,  and  supported  by  a mass  of  evidence,  was  that 
the  water  of  the  river  is  polluted  to  a great  extent ; that 
there  is  a great  mass  of  fetid  deposit;  that  the  water  is 
rendered  wholly  unfit  for  domestic  use,  and  indeed  for 
almost  any  use  whatever;  t hat  fish  cannot  livoin  it,  and  that 
a very  foul  stench  arises,  which  is  destructive  of  comfort, 
injurious  to  health,  and  not  unlikely  to  become  epide- 
mically pestiferous.  It  was  admitted  by  the  Corporation 
that  the  river  is  extremely  oU'ensive,  and  that  it  produces 
injurious  effects;  but  they  said  that  they  are  taking 
gravely  into  their  consideration  how  to  reconcile  the  in- 
terests of  the  complainants  with  those  of  tho  ratepayers, 
forgetting  apparently  that  they  themselves  represent  the 
ratepayers,  and  are  not  competent  to  decide  such  a ques- 
tion, and  forgetting  that  the  rights  of  inhabitants  and 
landowners  outside  the  town  of  Barnsley  are  paramount 
to  those  of  the  ratepayers.  This  was  the  position  assumed 
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by  the  Corporation  before  the  suit,  and  their  defence  to 
the  suit  dill  not  substantially  differ  from  it. 

The  medical  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  was  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  no  great  nuisance  except  in  hot 
and  dry  weather.  There  is  often  hot  and  dry  weather  in 
this  country,  and  the  iuhabitauts  are  entitled  to  have  their 
air  and  water  pure  whatever  the  weather  may  be.  A 
defence  of  prescription  was  set  up,  but  it  was  admitted 
that  there  was  no  preEcription  in  favour  of  the  public 
nuisance,  but  only  lu  respect  of  the  private  rights.  If 
fouliofi  a river  for  miles  was  not  a public  nuisance,  it  is 
diilioult  to  say  what  would  bo  one.  But  thero  really 
was.  no  pretence  in  this  case  for  saying  that  thero  was 
any  prescription  whatever,  as  was  shown  liy  the  evidence 
which  gave  the  history  of  what  had  been  done.  Formerly 
thero  was  no  system  of  drainage;  the  modern  system 
had  been  adopted  under  the  statutory  powers  since 
1853,  and  mainly  ainca  1862.  The  evidence  on  this  point 
was  uneontradieted,  and  after  that  it  would  bo  idle  to 
say  that  there  had  been  any  previous  enjoyment  of  a 
right  to  create  a nuisance,  either  public  or  private  in 
tms  river.  It  was,  however,  said  that  some  of  the  land- 
owners knew  of  the  works  which  were  being  constructed, 
and  did  not  iuterfere  to  stop  them;  that  they  stood  by 
and  allowed  g^oat  expense  to  be  incurred  without  objec- 
tion. It  was  quite  clear  that  no  person  is  obliged  to  file 
a bill  until  ho  knows  that  au  injury  is  being  caused  to 
him  ; ho  has  a right  to  assume  that  focal  authorities  will 
take  such  steps  as  the  law  obliges  them  to  take  to  prevent 
a nuisance.  The  plaintiffs'  case  was  wholly  made  out, 
and  that  of  tho  defendants  wholly  failed.  The  appeal 
must  be  dismissed  with  costa. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  of  tho  same  opinion.  His 
lordship  thought  that,  without  undoing  what  had  been 
already  done  in  tho  present  case,  tho  nuisance  could  be 
abated. 

Lord  Justice  MoUish  also  concurred  in  dismissing  the 
appeal,  . 


A mOJECT  FOR  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS. 

Sib,— There  appears  to  be  much  necessity  for  raQway 
communication  in  the  West  End  of  London  north  aud 
auuth.  A glauce  at  tho  map  of  the  Metropolitau  and 
District  Railways  shows  at  once  amplo  communication 
east  and  west,  aud  if  one  happens  to  bo  near  one  of  their 
Stations  the  journey  to  or  from  the  City  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  But  supposeyou  are  midway  between  these  rail- 
ways, say  in  Oxlbrd-street,  in  Mayfair,  in  Piccadilly, 
or  111  Bond-street,  these  railways  afford  very  little  ucoom- 
modiilion,  for  while  you  aro  walking  to  them  you  may 
be  far  on  your  way  by  omuibus,  oast  or  west.  Again, 
Bupposo  you  arrive  by  the  Loudon,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast,  or  the  London,  Chatham,  aud  Dover  railways 
at  Victoria  fetation,  and  wish  to  roach  North  London, 
say  Regent’s  Park,  or  even  the  central  portion  of 
Oxford -street  or  Kegonfa  - circus,  you  must  walk  or 
take  n cab.  No  omnibus  attempts  to  explore  the 
labyrinth  of  Mayfair ; uoue  takes  any  route  except  the  red 
ones  to  tho  Marble  Arch  and  tho  yellow  ones  to  Totten- 
hani-oourt-road;  thus  a long  range  of  important  and 
populous  streets  have  no  conveyance  whatever,  except 
cabs,  between  these  points  (a  mile  and  a quarter  a.sunder) 
and  the  great  Victoria  Station.  Kailwav  engineers  might 
do  worse  than  consider  how  to  remedy  this,  and  one  way 
appears  posBible,  viz.,  to  construct  a railway  from  Victoria 
District  fetation  underground,  northwards  under  Gros- 
Tonor-placo  or  tho  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace,  under 
part  of  llydo  Park,  or  Park -lauo  and  Mayfair,  thonco  to 
Baker-street  or  Portlaud-road,  aud  thence  northwards  to 
Chalk  Farm  or  Camden  Station. 

At  lirSt  sight  tho  objection  would  be  tho  sewers  and 
main  drainugu  and  the  junctions,  but  let  us  also  remember 
how  that  tunnel  was  made  under  the  Thames  nt  Tower- 
hill:  the  level  at  Victoria  is  low  enough  to  pass  under 
everything  else,  and  if  openings  are  wanted  for  air,  &c., 
there  are  parts  of  Mayfair,  or  Hyde  Park,  and  elsewhere 
oligiblo  for  tho  stations,  &c. 

True,  thero  is  to  be  a railway  some  day  from  Euston  to 
Chariug-eross,  but  that  leaves  the  western  area  untouched, 
and  the  map  will  even  then  present  a long  space  without 
any  useful  connexion  betw«<cu  north  and  south.  This  may 
bo  worth  consideration  by  engineers,  and  if  they  want  to 
know  where  to  deposit  the  earth  when  excavated,  there 
are  abundant  opportunities  for  mounds  and  landscape 
gardening  in  the  parks  close  ut  hand.  H.  C, 


THE  MILL  MONUMENT. 

Sir, — As  I am  not  awaro  that  any  site  has 
been  definitely  fixed  upon  for  placing  the  statue 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  I would  suggest  the  pretty 
garden  which  is  situated  between  Westminster 
Abbey  and  tho  Houses  of  Parliament.  I think 
a more  suitable  spot  than  this  could  not  be  found 
in  London,  it  having  the  advantage  of  being  in 
tho  very  heart  of  tho  district  which  he  at  one 
time  represented  in  Parliament. 

A Reader  or  his  AuroBiOGRArny. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT. 

A MISPRINT  in  a recent  review  of  “ A Manual 
of  Public  Health,”  p.  103,  ante,  has  brought  us 
two  or  three  letters.  Tho  reviewer  is  made  to 
say,  “In  the  case  of  epidemics  the  Act  confers 
tho  powers  to  prevent  people  from  visiting 
infected  houses.”  It  should  be  “ confers  no 
powers.”  One  correspondent,  a medical  officer 
of  health,  goes  farther,  aud  says,  the  succeeding 
statement,  that  the  Act  gives  no  power  to  pre- 
vent  overcrowding,  unless  there  is  more  than 
one  family  occupying  one  tenement,  is  incorrect. 
" By  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  ‘ any  house  or  part 
of  a house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  is 
made  a nuisance.”  Has  he  enforced  this  ? 

The  “ Digest  of  tho  Statutes  relating  to  Rural 
Sanitary  Authoiities,”  published  by  command, 
dated  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  March 


19th,  1873,  and  which  is  a texb-book,  says, 
“ The  sanitary  authority,  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health  that  any  house  is  so 
overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  consisting  of  more 
than  one  family,  must  cause  proceedings,”  &c. 
Sanitary  authorities  find  themselves  powerles,? 
on  account  of  the  interpolation,  “consisting  of 
more  than  one  family.”  We  know  of  towns  that 
have  had  fever  in  cases  almost  by  the  hundred, 
in  lai’ge  overcrowded  families, — well-to-do  pit- 
men and  many  others  — living  in  one  room ; but 
the  authority  would  take  no  action  on  account  of 
the  overcrowding,  because  the  inmates  belonged 
to  one  family, 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Warrington  School. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  this  school  has 
been  held  in  the  local  Museum.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Pierpoint,  J.P.  Tho  secretary 
(Mr.  Milner)  read  the  report,  which  stated  that 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  in 
drawing,  in  or  through  the  agency  of  the  school, 
during  tho  year  ending  July,  1873,  was  371. 
This  number  includes  lOG  students  who  have 
attended  the  school.  The  school  received  one 
bronze  medal,  one  prize  of  books  at  the  national 
competition ; 10  third-gradts  prizes  of  books  were 
awarded  to  students  whose  works  were  sent  up 
for  inspection,  and  16  second-grade  prizes  were 
awarded  at  the  local  examination  ; 109  students 
sent  387  works  to  the  annual  examination  in 
London ; 92  candidates  presented  themselves 
at  the  annual  examination,  of  whom  60  were 
successful  in  passing  one  or  more  exercises.  An 
exhibition  of  tho  students’  works  took  place  in 
April,  and  was  attended  by  2,075  visitors.  Free 
studentships  were  conferred  by  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  on  Benjamin  Jameson,  aud 
John  A.  Sherlock  for  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
works  during  the  year.  Free  studentships  are 
renewable,  unlimited  in  number,  but  only  ob- 
tainable by  ai'tizans.  Mr.  J.  C.  Thompson,  the 
master  of  the  school,  has  received  the  grant  of 
the  Department  each  year  since  its  commence-  ' 
ment.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Thompson 
has  also  been  awarded,  being  the  fifth  year  in 
succession,  one  of  tho  bonuses  offered  to  tho 
head-master  of  the  art  schools  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  for  the  general 
amount  of  work,  as  tested  by  examinations,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  number  of  students 
under  instruction,  being  most  satisfactory.  Mr. 
John  A.  Sherlock,  decorative  painter,  has  obtained 
a national  scholarship  at  South  Kensington,  value 
50i.  per  annum.  He  availed  himself  for  four 
years  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  instruc- 
tiou  given  in  the  school.  During  that  time  he 
has  obtained  several  third-grade  and  national 
competition  prizes  at  South  Kensington,  In 
addition  to  tho  above,  ho  has  received  from  the 
Department  of  Art  free  studentships  in  tho 
School  of  Art  for  the  year  commencing  August, 
1870,  ’71,  ’72,  ’73,  for  satisfactory  aud  successful 
work  and  attention  to  bis  studies.  The  report 
was  adopted. 

The  Sheffield  School  of  Art. — The  annual  con- 
versazione of  this  school  took  place  in  the 
building  in  Surrey-street.  There  was  a numerous 
attendance.  Tho  council  of  tho  school  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a collection  of  oil  and 
water-colour  drawings,  mainly  from  local  galleries. 
The  co7iversazione  commenced  at  six  o’clock,  aud 
at  eight  o'clock  an  adjournment  was  .made  to  the 
lower  class-room,  where  the  distribution  of  prizes 
took  place.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Rev.  Rowley  Hill,  tho  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W. 
Bragge.  Mr.  Bragge,  in  opening  tho  proceed- 
ings, said  ho  wished  to  congratulate  the  people 
of  Sheffield  on  the  real,  thorough  progress 
which  that  school  had  made.  It  was  earning 
higher  premiums,  aud  more  in  number,  than  ever 
were  earned  before.  Still,  the  school  was  a 
great  deal  too  small  for  the  town.  There  ought 
to  be  many  such  schools  in  the  town,  instead  of 
one,  and  many  worthy  masters  and  teachers,  ' 
instead  of  the  half-dozen  who  were  now  engaged. 
He  wished  to  say  a few  words  on  behalf  of  what 
had  long  been  a plan  aud  a project  cherished 
and  entertained  by  him  with  all  his  heart.  He 
wanted  to  see  established  in  Sheffield  a metal- 
workmnseum.  If  they  could  get  in  Sheffield, 
which  he  was  sure  they  could,  a metal-work 
museum,  where  the  cutler  shall  see  the  most 
original,  the  earliest  cutlery  that  the  world  can 
show;  where  he  shall  see  specimens  of  the 
whole  of  the  historic  period,  of  the  Mediaeval 
period,  aud  come  down  to  the  present  time; 
where  he  shall  see  every  article  dissected  and 


[ laid  before  him,  so  far  as  they  could  be,  did  they 
not  think  that  that  would  cause  the  cutler  to 
entertain  a much  higher  opinion  of  his  art  than 
ho  did  before  ? He  appealed  to  tho  gentlemen 
of  Sheffield  to  help  him  in  carrying  out  his  object, 
which  he  so  earnestly  desired  to  see  fulfilled. 
Of  course  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the 
way ; and  the  first  difficulty  was  to  find  a place. 
They  had  in  tho  house  in  Miss  Harrison’s 
grounds  a building  which,  with  veiy  littlo 
internal  alteration,  could  bo  made  a very  useful 
building.  Behind  it  could  bo  thrown  out  galleries 
to  any  extent  they  desired,  and  there  were  the 
building  materials  upon  the  premises.  Tha 
expense  of  doing  this  would  be  really  quite  within 
the  means  of  any  private  gentleman  who  chose 
to  undertake  it.  The  house  was  tho  property  of 
tho  municipality,  and  he  hoped  before  they  met 
in  that  room  again  it  would  be  altered  and 
devoted  to  tho  purpose  for  which  they  desired 
it.  The  money  which  they  bad  spent  there 
would  come  back  to  them  in  Sheffield  tenfold. 
Ho  bad  a strong  desire  to  get  their  help  aud 
co-operation  in  carrying  out  this  metal-work 
collection  at  as  early  a period  as  possible. 

The  Maidstone  School  of  Art. — A correspondent 
of  the  South  Eastern  Gazette  calls  attention  to 
the  declining  state  of  this  school.  “ At  first 
sight  (ho  says)  it  does  not  appear  why  the  school 
declines  ; it  certainly  is  not  for  the  lack  of  local 
talent,  for  by  the  reports  printed  by  the  com- 
mittee for  the  last  few  years,  it  is  proved  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  scholars,  our 
school  has  taken  as  many  prizes  from  South 
Kensington,  and  more  than  the  generality  of 
schools  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I think  the 
secret  is  in  tho  management  of  the  school  j for 
although  there  are  the  names  of  many  influential 
gentlemen  down  as  committee-men  on  tho  first 
page  of  the  report  for  this  year,  I am  sorry  to 
say  that,  with  but  a few  exceptions,  they  take  no 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 
In  fact,  almost  tho  whole  of  the  work  devolves 
upon  Mr.  Collis,  to  whom  the  students  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  energy,  aud  the 
interest  he  takes  in  tho  affairs  of  the  school.” 
He  thinks  it  is  “ very  plain  that  unless  tha 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  use  their  influenco 
more  vigorously  to  promote  the  interests  of  tho 
School  of  Art,  it  must  shortly  do  what  most  good 
things  do  in  Maidstone,  that  is,  die  a natural 
death.” 


VARIORUM. 

“Electro  . Sympathetic  Clocks  aud  Time 
Signals,”  by  F.  J.  Ritchie,  Leith-street,  Edin- 
burgh (Neill  & Co.,  printers).  This  is  a 
pamphlet  comprising  a paper  read  before  tho 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  in  April,  1873, 
and  awarded  the  Read  and  Auld  Prize  for  Ses- 
sion, 1873.  The  subject  is  one  which  has 
received  much  attention  from  Mr.  Ritchie  aud 
others  at  Edinburgh,  whore  electric  clocks  and 

time  signals  have  been  long  in  practical  use. 

According  to  Iron  our  Antipodes  has  just  revealed 
a new  mineral— a white  coal — which  is  fibrous, 
easily  combustible,  and  burns  with  a light  tlamo 
and  no  smoke.  Nor  is  tho  material  rare  ; largo 
districts  are  covered  with  it,  and  it  lies  on  or 
very  neai*  the  surface.  The  coal  is  a species  of 
lignite,  and  the  colour  is  most  likely  due  to  tho 
absence  of  bitumen. 


UlbtcIIanciT. 

Projects  in  Parliament  affecting'  tlie  City 
of  London. — A report  on  railways,  tramways, 
and  other  projects  affecting  the  City  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Haywood  to  the  Sewei's  Commis- 
sioners. There  are  nine  projects : — 1.  Metro- 
politan inner  circle  completion  and  Eastern 
Extension  Railway;  2,  Aldgate  and  Cannon- 
street  Railway  and  completion  of  inner  circle ; 
3,  Great  Eastern  and  South-Eastern  Junction 
Railway ; 4.  Great  Eastern  Railway,  additional 
lands;  5.  North  London  Railway,  additional 
powers;  6.  New  Mint  building  site;  7.  North 
Metropolitan  tramways  ; 8.  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way, pneumatic  tube ; 9.  General  Post-Office 
plan.  The  railway  projects  will  much  interfere 
with  the  sewers,  and  to  insure  a position  for  the 
Commissioners,  must  be  objected  to  by  them,  and 
arrangements  as  to  replacement  of  the  sewers, 
Ac.,  secured,  if  the  projects  are  not  otherwise 
interfered  with.  The  completion  of  the  inner 
circle  railway  will  go  by  tunnel  from  the  Dis- 
trict Terminus,  by  Queen-street,  Canuon-street, 
Gracechurch-street,  and  Fenchurcb-street,  to 
Aldgate  Pump  and  Harrow-alley, 
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The  Condition  of  Worcester  Townhall. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Worcester  council, 
Mr.  W.  Holland  read  a report  of  the  survey  of 
baildings  and  property  committee,  which  stated 
that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Rowe  presented  bis  report  on  the  works  done  to 
the  townhall,  under  the  recommendation  of  the 
council  on  the  25th  of  August  last.  He  also 
stated  that  the  cost  of  the  repairs,  up  to  the 
present  time,  including  those  to  the  roof,  now 
nearly  completed,  would  amount  to  about  2G01. ; 
and  that  further  repairs  were  necessary  to  the 
extent  of  120Z.,  besides  the  painting  of  the 
external  wood  and  iron  work.  Mr.  Holland, 
after  reading  the  report,  went  on  to  say  that 
Mr.  Rowe  had  found  the  dilapidations  to  be  so 
much  greater  than  he  expected,  that  the  sum 
originally  voted  was  not  sufficient,  and  stated 
that  even  after  the  1201.  had  been  spent,  he 
would  not  guarantee  that  the  building  would  be 
safe  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  a guildhall, — for 
instance,  for  the  holding  of  large  meetings. 
Having  gone  so  far,  however,  it  was  a question, 
Mr.  Holland  said,  whether  they  would  be  wise 
in  declining  to  authorise  the  further  expendi- 
ture,  leaving  the  hall  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Mr.  Loiigmore  moved  that  the  necessary  work 
be  proceeded  with,  and  the  extra  sum  of  1201. 
be  granted.  As  to  the  safety  of  the  building, 
bo  said  there  was  an  enormous  meeting  held  in 
it  the  other  night  with  perfect  safety,  and  he 
heard  several  persons  remark  that  if  it  would 
stand  that  it  would  stand  anything.  After  a 
discussion  Mr.  Longmore’s  motion  was  put  to 
the  meeting  and  lost  by  ten  to  nine,  the  mayor’s 
vote  deciding  the  question. 

Ashantee  Architecture.— The  special  cor- 
respondent  of  the  Times  sends  some  items  of 
information  on  this  subject  which  may  be  use- 
fully recorded:— "My  house  is  plain  and 
primmval — a house  stark  naked,  so  to  speak  j for 
no  part  of  it  is  clothed  with  plaster  or  clay. 
Two  stout  posts,  notched  at  the  upper  end, 
support  a horizontal  beam,  from  which  eight 
palm  rods  slope  down  on  either  side  and  rest 
upon  the  walls.  A layer  of  palm  leaves  placed 
upon  these  constitutes  the  thatch.  The  walls 
are  of  split  pieces  of  palm,  bound  together  with 
the  fibres  of  the  tree.  The  door  is  of  the  same 
material,  tho  fibrous  cord  being  adjusted  as  a 
hinge.”  . . . "The  traveller  Bowclitch  has 

often  been  accused  of  using  too  much  colour  iu 
his  descriptions  of  this  country,  but  I do  not 
think  that  he  has  exaggerated  the  merits  of 
Ashanteo  architecture.  It  has  more  of  the  old 
than  of  tho  Arab  character.  An 
Ashantee  mansion  is  composed  of  courtyards, 
wliich  are  thoroughfares  leading  into  one  another; 
each  courtyard  is  square  in  shape,  with  often  a 
tree  planted  in  the  midst.  Round  the  yard  are 
rooms  or  alcoves  raised  above  the  ground,  and 
thatched  overhead.  The  front  of  the  alcove 
looks  on  tho  yard,  and  a drop  curtain  of  mat- 
work  obtains  seclusion  for  its  inmates.  The 
da'is  or  platform  which  forms  the  floor  of  each 
alcove  is  painted  with  a coating  of  clay,  in 
colour  a deep  rich  Etruscan  red,  with  a beautiful 
polish.  The  walls  are  washed  with  white  clay, 
which  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  often  take 
as  a medicine  in  water  or  chew  as  a sweetmeat. 
The  walls  are  also  decorated  with  strange  and 
tasteful  designs.  Gutters  on  the  ground  and 
wooden  pipes  between  the  sloping  thatched  roofs 
are  neatly  arranged  for  carrying  rainwater 
away.” 

Opeiiiug  of  a New  Moravian  Sunday 
School  at  Pulneck,  Leeds.— A public  tea 
meeting  to  commemorate  the  opening  of  a new 
Moravian  Sunday  School  for  boys  at  Fulneck 
has  been  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W. 
Middleton,  J.P.,  the  chairman  of  the  Leeds 
Board  of  Guardians.  There  was  a large  attend, 
anco.  The  new  school,  which  has  been  erected 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  at  tho  back  of  the  settle- 
ment  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  has  a frontage 
of  33  ft.  6 in.,  and  a uniform  depth  of  87ft.  Its 
height  is  17  ft.  from  floor  to  eaves  line,  and  it  is 
faced  with  pitch-faced  wall-stones,  with  ashlar 
dressings.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Italian, 
in  harmony  with  the  present  buildings  at  Fill’ 
neck.  The  general  school-room  is  51  ft.  by  30 
ft.,  and  there  are  two  class-rooms,  15  ft.  by  11  ft., 
■approached  from  the  principal  entrance,  which 
is  G ft.  wide.  There  are  also  two  rooms  at  the 
west  end,  16  fL  by  l i ft.  6 in.,  one  of  which  will 
be  used  as  an  infants’  class-room,  and  the  other 
as  a tea-room.  The  total  cost  has  been  l,500i 
The  works  have  been  executed  under  the  super- 
mtendence  of  Messrs.  C.  S.  & A.  J.  Nelson,  of 
Leeds,  architects. 


The  Inventors’  Institute. — A meeting  of  this 
society  has  been  held  at  the  oflices  of  the  lusti- 
tute,  -i,  St.  Martin’s-place,  Trafalgar-sqnare,  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
P.  A.  Blake,  on  “Suppressing  Fires  by  novel 
automatic  means,  indicating  the  presence  thereof 
in  buildings.”  Mr.  Yates  occupied  tho  chair. 
After  a few  introductory  remarks  from  the 
chairman,  who  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  Mr.  Blake  proceeded  to  read  his 
paper.  He  stated  that  2,000  fires  occurred  in 
London  annually,  and  that  through  their  means 
many  scores  of  lives  were  lost.  This  state  of 
things  required  to  be  remedied.  Tho  late  money 
panic  in  America  had  been  ascribed  to  fire,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  the  amount  of  damage 
done  by  it  in  that  country  would  reach  tho  sum 
of  110,000,0001.  or  120,000,0001.  If  fires  were 
taken  at  their  commencement,  it  was  easy  to 
extinguish  them,  but  if  they  were  not,  it  was 
exceedingly  difiicult  to  check  them.  What  he 
proposed  was  to  have  an  apparatus  which  would 
give  notice  of  fire  from  its  commencement,  and 
thus  enable  it  to  be  easily  extinguished.  He 
proposed  to  have  the  inside  of  buildings  hung 
with  fuses,  easily  ignited,  connected  with 
maroons.  Directly  a fire  occurred  in  a house, 
tho  fuse  would  become  ignited  by  the  heat,  and 
ignite  maroons,  the  explosion  of  which  would 
immediately  give  an’ alarm.  If  this  safeguard 
were  adopted,  he  believed  there  would  almost  be 
an  end  of  the  dreadful  calamities  which  had 
occurred  of  late.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  read- 
ing  of  the  paper  a short  discussion  ensued. 

Belfast  Architectural  Association. — At  a 
meeting  on  the  IGth  inst.,  Mr.  Robert  Young  in 
the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Boyd, 
architect,  on  "The  Effects  of  Water,  Wind,  and 
Frost,  on  Public  Buildings.”  The  first  portion 
of  tho  paper  referred  principally  to  clamp,  arising 
from  different  sources — 1,  from  below,  or  founda. 
tions;  2,  from  above,  or  thereof;  3,  from  the 
sides,  or  walls  ; and,  -i,  from  incidental  sources — 
in  which  tho  varied  causes  were  pointed  out, 
and  remedies  suggested.  With  regard  to  the 
effects  of  wind  on  buildings,  Mr.  Boyd  pointed 
out  a number  of  recent  cases  where  accidents 
took  place  from  various  erections  falling  diirin" 
a gale.  Ho  also  gave  examples  of  bow  to  cal. 
culate  the  effects  of  hurricanes  on  buildings.  In 
tho  third  case,  the  effects  of  frost  ou  stone 
were  shown  to  be  greatest  on  the  north  and 
north-east  sides  of  buildings,  and  on  the  under  side 
and  beneath  cornices  and  projections,  from  the 
fact  of  the  sun  not  shining  on  these  so  much  as 
on  the  Boutli  and  west.  After  the  frost  has 
commenced  the  disintegrating  process,  tho 
various  acids  in  the  atmosphere  of  London  and 
our  large  manufacturing  towns  come  to  its 
assistance,  and  the  work  of  dissolution  pro- 
greases. 

Munificent  Bequest  to  Bamai-d  Castle.— 

Since  tho  death  of  Mrs.  Bowes  (wife  of  Mr.  John 
Bowes,  of  Streatlam  Castle),  which  has  just 
occurred  at  the  family  residence  in  Paris,  it 
has  been  stated  on  authority  that  tho  magni- 
ficent building  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Barnard  Castle,  and  of  which  we  recently  spoke, 
together  with  the  park  and  a large  and  valuable 
collection  of  paintings,  statuary,  and  other 
works  of  art  and  curiosity,  which  have  been 
selected  by  Mrs.  Bowes  (Countess  of  Montalbo) 
and  her  husband  during  the  course  of  a long 
series  of  years,  will  ultimately  bo  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  name  will,  it 
would  appear,  be  "The  Josephine  and  John 
Bowes  Museum  and  Park.”  In  accordance 
with  tho  expressed  wish  of  Mrs.  Bowes,  her 
remains  will  eventually  repose  in  the  chapel 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  connexion  with  tho 
museum.  The  natural  appreciation  and  acquired 
knowledge  of  art  with  which  this  lady  was  gifted 
were  well  known,  and  by  her  death  there  has 
been  removed  one  of  the  most  refined  and  able 
advisers  in  the  undertaking.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable,  considering  the  amount  of  carving  and 
ornamentation  to  be  carried  out  intemally-and 
externally,  that  some  years  will  yet  elapse  before 
the  museum  is  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

Road  Paving. — Sir  ; In  macadamising  a 
road,  which  is  now  done  with  broken  granite, 
water,  fine  gravel,  and  the  steam-roller,  if  hot  tar 
were  used  in  the  place  of  the  water,  would  it  not 
make  a smooth  clean  road,  both  free  from  dust 
in  dry  and  mud  in  wet  weather  j not  slippery  in 
dry,  wet,  or  muggy  weather,  and  easily  cleansed  ? 
Footpaths  in  the  suburbs  made  on  a somewhat 
similar  method  have  proved  satisfactory,  being 
pleasant  to  walk  on  in  all  weathers,  because  of 
theii'  clean  even  surface. — E.  J.  B. 


The  Oxford  Architectui'al  and  Historicj 
Society. — This  Saturday,  Feb.  28,  it  is  pro 
posed  to  meet  in  the  Asbmolean  Museum,  whor. 
in  the  absence  of  tho  keeper,  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwakt 
(deputy-keeper)  will  receive  the  members  an 
their  friends,  and  will  give  a short  account  c 
the  museum  and  its  recent  re-arrangemem 
Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux  will  describe  the  Avundt 
Marbles,  and  Professor  Westwood  will  describ 
the  ivories,  &c. — Saturday,  March  7th.  Heading 
ton  and  Marston  Churches.  It  is  proposed  t 
assemble  iu  the  parks,  by  the  lodge  of  tk 
New  Museum,  and  to  walk  thence,  crossini 
the  Ferry  from  the  University  walks  to  tk 
meadows,  to  Marston  (two  miles).  Marstol 
Church  is,  as  regards  the  main  structure,  c 
late  twelfth-century  date,  with  alterations  am 
additions  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  Mars 
tou  the  party  will  walk  to  Headiugton  Clmrch 
At  the  evening  meeting,  February  2-.lth,  Mi- 
J.  P.  Earwaker  will  give  an  account  of  th« 
recent  archmological  discoveries  in  the  neigh; 
bourhood  of  Oxford,  illustrated  by  a fine  cob 
lection  of  Roman  remains  from  Dorchester,  ano 
many  other  objects  of  interest,  Saxon  and 
Medicoval. 

The  City  Courts  of  Justice.— A proposition 
has  been  laid  before  the  court  of  aldei-men  t< 
abolish  the  Mansion  House  as  a police-court,  ana 
to  concentrate  the  whole  of  the  City  businesE 
under  one  ofllce  at,  the  Guildhall.  The  preseni 
police-court  at  Guildhall  would  be  found  totally 
inadequate  for  the  additional  business  that 
would  be  brought  to  it,  supposing  this  arrang0< 
ment  to  be  carried  out,  and  a large  and  com- 
modious court  would  be  built,  either  upon  thd 
present  site  of  the  Guildhall  police-court,  or  in 
some  other  portion  of  the  building.  The  present 
Mansion  House  would  then  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  purposes  of  a private  residence  for  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  the  justice-room  and  otheii 
places  now  applied  to  the  purposes  of  tho  police 
business  would  then  be  made  available  for  occa- 
sions of  grand  receptions,  banquets,  itc.  It 
appears  to  bo  tho  opinion  of  many  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  however,  that 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  carrying  out  thd 
proposed  plan. 

The  Hosijital  for  Sick  Children. — The: 
festival  of  this  deserving  charity  was  held  om 
the  11th  inst.,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  under  thei 
presidency  of  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  bart.,  whoi 
stated  that  the  new  buildings  in  Great  Ormond-: 
street  are  progressing  rapidly,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  ll.A.  Eloquent  speeches 
were  made  by  Lord  Gort,  Sir  James  Paget, 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  Dr.  West,  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,. 
and  others  ; and  in  proposing  the  Press,  allusion^ 
was  made  to  the  Builder  as  having  forwarded' 
the  interests  of  the  charity  by  its  illustrations,- 
which  had  even  attracted  notice  in  Russia,: 
where  the  erection  of  a children’s  hospiial  is  in. 
contemplation.  A list  of  subscriptions  was  an-: 
nounced,  and  urgent  appeals  were  made  to  the: 
public  for  further  assistance,  to  enable  the  com-i 
mittee  to  complete  the  new  hospital,  part  of, 
which  only  has,  as  yet,  been  commenced. 

On  Glass. — A lecture  on  "Facts  and  Fancies- 
connected  with  Glass,”  was  delivered  iu  the 
Reading-room  of  the  Runcorn  Literary  andi 
Mechanics’  Institute,  by  Mr.  W.  Lyon,  on  Friday 
evening  last.  The  lecturer  reviewed  the  history] 
of  glass,  its  manufacture,  materials,  uses,  and  the  ’ 
great  service  it  has  rendered  to  various  scientific  ' 
pursuits.  He  affirmed  that  glass  existed  some 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  era,  andi 
named  several  Eastern  countries  in  which  arbi-  i 
cles  of  glass  were  esteemed  and  treated  as  of  i 
great  value;  and  said  that  as  recently  as  three  ' 
hundred  years  ago,  the  sons  of  noblemen  in  i 
France  thought  it  a great  honour  to  be  permitted: 
to  learn  the  art  of  glass-making,  and  so  highly; 
was  the  privilege  esteemed  that  the  wealtMesfc  ’ 
families  in  the  land  were  eager  to  court  the  ' 
acquaintance  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

Restor-ation  of  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
Birmingham. — The  committee  for  the  restora-i 
tiou  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  at  their  last  meet-; 
ing,  determined  to  proceed  with  the  erection  i 
of  the  chancel,  chancel  aisles,  and  vestries,: 
and  thus  complete  the  whole  of  the  building: 
according  to  the  architect’s  designs.  The  amount: 
required  for  this  purpose,  however,  far  exceeds 
the  total  sum  as  yet  subscribed.  2,0001.  have 
already  been  received  on  account  of  the  volun.  i 
tary  assessment,  and  the  committee  hope  that,  1 
as  the  whole  of  the  work  is  now  progreasyi 
those  who  have  not  paid  their  assessment  will 
do  so,  and  thus  help  to  defray  the  large  outlay, 
for  which  the  committee  has  become  responsible.: 
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An  Electi*ic  Thermometei*  for  Tire 
Alarms. — At  tho  last  week’s  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  a letter  was  sub- 
mitted from  Mr.  Charles  F.  Clyatt,  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Signals  Telegraph  Company, 
offering  to  lay  before  them  a simple  invention 
applicable  alike  to  public  buildings  and  private 
houses,  which  would  convey  an  instantaneous 
alarm  at  the  very  earliest  commencement  of  a 
fire.  This  end  is  gained  by  fixing  to  every  floor 
of  a building  an  electric  thermometer,  connected 
by  wires  with  a central  point  in  the  building, 
and  also  with  tho  nearest  fire-brigade  station, 
conveying  at  once  an  alarm  the  moment  tho 
slightest  degree  of  heat  above  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature is  reached.  The  cost  of  fixing  the 
apparatus  would  be  only  small.  The  letter  was 
referred  to  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  for  con- 
sideration and  report. 

International  Exhibition  of  18?4. — The 

Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  resolved  to 
offer  tho  Society’s  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  in 
connexion  with  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1874.  These  will  be  offered  in  each  class,  and 
for  any  object  exhibited  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
tho  council,  shows  paramount  or  very  great 
excellence.  M.  Ozeuno  and  M.  du  Sommerard 
have  arrived  in  London  to  make  final  arrangements 
for  the  representation  of  French  art  and  industry 
in  the  present  year's  exhibition.  They  state  that 
French  artists  are  making  large  demands  for  the 
admission  of  their  pictures  and  works  of  art. 
The  city  of  Paris  will  exhibit  an  extensive  illus. 
tration  of  the  municipal  works  of  Paris, 
accompanied  by  models  of  public  buildings, 
sanitary  appliances,  tic.  This  .display  excited 
much  interest  at  Vienna. 

Lincoln,  Tower  of  Christ  Chnrch,  Lam- 
beth.— At  a temperance  meeting, recently  held  in 
Surrey  Chapel,  the  Eov.  A.  Cay,  vicar  of  Whet, 
stoue,  who  presided,  said  that  he  had  read  some 
censures  on  tho  proposal  to  erect  a tow'er  to  cost 
7,000f.,  in  commemoration  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  America.  For  his  own  part,  he 
rejoiced  in  it.  Surely  it  was  not  too  much  to 
spend  on  a monument  to  commemorate  the 
greatest  philanthropic  event  of  our  day,  and  ho 
wished  to  give  tho  price  of  a dozen  bricks. 
The  tower  in  question  is  international.  Ualf 
the  amount  has  already  been  given  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  this  express  purpose  j and 
2,0001.  have  already  been  specially  contributed 
in  this  country  towards  the  English  contingent 
of  this  token  of  international  goodwill. 

Opening  of  a Working  Men’s  Heading 
Room  at  Plimby. — A new  building,  intended 
for  a Working  Men’s  Beading  Eoom,  has  been 
opened  at  Flimby.  The  foundation-stone  of  this 
building,  which  is  a concrete  one,  from  a design 
by  Messrs.  C.  Eaglesfield  & Sons,  of  Maryport, 
architects,  w'as  laid  in  July  last.  The  edifice 
consists  of  a reading-room  18  ft.  by  12  ft.,  a 
committee-room,  IG  ft.  by  9 ft. ; a public  hall, 
40  ft.  10  in.  by  23  ft.  Tho  estimated  cost  of  the 
structure,  including  the  furniture,  is  upwards  of 
7151.  Tho  contractors  for  tho  concrete  and 
joiners’  work  were  Messrs.  Banks,  Mandio,  & Co., 
of  Maryport ; for  the  plastering  and  cementing, 
Mr.  Waller,  of  Cockermouth  ; and  for  the 
plumbing  and  glazing,  Mr.  Piele,  of  Workington. 

Ossett  Main  Drainage. — On  Monday  even- 
ing, the  23rd  inst.  at  a meeting  of  the  Ossett 
Local  Board,  Mr.  M.  Paterson  of  Dew’sbury, 
presented  working  plans  and  sections  of  the 
proposed  main  drainage  of  the  entire  district. 
It  is  intended  to  jirovide  fur  manufacturing 
refuse  water,  as  well  as  tho  house  sewage  and 
road  drainage  j and  tho  works  involve  two 
separate  main  outfalls,  besides  four  outljing 
sewers  which  cannot  be  otherwise  dealt  with. 
There  are  about  twelve  miles  of  brick  and  pipe 
sewers.  Tho  method  of  sewage  treatment  pro- 
posed is  that  of  rough  precipitation  in  settling 
tanks  combined  with  laud  filtration.  The  eati- 
mate  is  22,272Z.,  and  includes  tho  cost  of  tho 
sewage  works,  land,  &c. 

Gravesend  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh. — The  Gravesend  Eeception 
Committee  have  accepted  tenders  for  the  erec- 
tion of  aboirt  1,300  seats  on  the  Terrace  Pier, 
and  about  1,000  seats  just  outside  the  pier. 
Tho  Decoration  Committee  met  to  decide  upon 
tenders  for  decorations.  Messrs.  Defries,  Davis, 
Edgington,  and  two  local  tradesmen,  Messrs. 
Bird  & Cooper  being  in  the  field.  The  Com- 
mittee, having  considered  the  proposals  and 
plans  submitted  for  a couple  of  hours,  were 
unable  to  come  to  a decision,  and  refeixed  the 
matter  to  a sub-committee. 


Institution  of  Surveyors.  — The  Duke  of 
Bedford  has  presented  the  following  costly 
works  to  the  library  : — Eyton’s  " History  of 
Shropshire,”  Thoroton’s  “ History  of  Eotting- 
hamshire,”  Warner’s  “ Histoiy  of  Hampshire,” 
Gilbert’s  ” History  of  Cornwall,”  Atkyn’s  ” His. 
tory  of  Gloucestershire,”  Suckling’s  “History  of 
Suffolk,”  Bridge’s  “ History  of  Northampton- 
shire,” Surtee’s  “History  of  Durham,”  Thores- 
by’s  “ History  of  Leeds,”  Dallaway’s  “ History 
of  Sussex.  At  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  on 
March  2nd,  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  D. 
Watney,  entitled  “ Timber”  ; and  the  discussion 
on  the  paper  by  Mr.  Ealph  William  Glutton, 
entitled  “ The  Self-sown  Oak  Woods  of  Sussex,” 
will  be  resumed. 

The  Preservation  of  Clapham-common. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  pur- 
chased  tho  manorial  i-ights  and  privileges  of  the 
lord  of  tho  manor  in  Claphaui-commou,  and  the 
interests,  &c.,  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Board 
for  tho  purpose  of  securing  the  common  aa  an 
open  space  for  the  public  in  perpetuity.  The 
common  comprises  250  acres  of  land,  and  the 
sum  demanded  was  33,0001. ; but  after  much 
negotiation  the  interests  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
have  been  purchased  for  18,000i.  Tho  Board  of 
Works  will  deal  with  the  rights  of  the  com- 
moners  having  the  privilege  of  pasturage,  &c., 
and  tho  common  will  remain  intact  and  will  not 
be  built  upon. 

The  Proposed  Tunnel  under  the  Tees. — 
At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern 
Eailway  Company,  it  was  stated  that  the  result 
of  Mr.  Harrison’s  examination  had  been  to  show 
that  there  is  a stiff  bed  of  clay  under  the  Tees, 
where  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  putting  the 
proposed  tunnel.  Tho  line  would  bo  about  six 
miles.  lucluding  the  tunnel,  which  would  be 
2,310  yards  in  length,  the  short  line  across  the 
river  would  be  three  miles.  The  cost  of  the 
line  was  estimated  at  387,OOOJ.  In  respect  of 
the  tunnel,  which  would  cost  nearly  half  that 
sum,  they  sought  ’power  to  charge  tolls  as  for 
four  miles. 

Tunnel  at  Cowes. — Works  are  now  in  pro. 
gress  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Vignoles, 
engineer,  with  a view  to  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  a submarine-tunnel  to  connect 
the  Islo  of  Wight  with  the  mainland.  The  spot 
selected  is  the  narrow  part  of  the  Solent  just  to 
the  westward  of  Cowes,  tho  actual  width  of  the 
sea  here  not  being  more  tbau  one  mile  and  three 
quarters.  Experiments  are  now  being  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Prichard,  the  contractor,  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  tho  soil  through  which  the  tunnel 
would  have  to  run,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
the  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory. 

Lecture  on  the  Goldsinitli's  Art.  — In 
connexion  with  tho  exhibition  of  the  Goldsmith’s 
Company’s  competition  drawings  [^now  open,  a 
lecture  will  bo  given  on  this,  Saturday,  February 
28tb,  at  tho  Architectural  Museum,  on  Ancient 
and  Modern  Goldsmith’s  Art,  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Skid, 
more,  — a good  authority.  Tho  Fishmongers’ 
Company  have  lately  made  a donation  of  fifty 
guineas  to  tho  museum  towards  tho  maintenance 
of  the  arb-workmen’s  evening  drawing  and 
modelling  classes  carried  on  in  the  building. 

The  Free  Libraries  Act  for  Macclesfield. 
Last  week  a public  meeting,  convened  by  the 
mayor,  was  held  in  the  Town-hall,  Macclesfield, 
and  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  1855,  was  adopted, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Bullock,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Nicholson.  The  question  was  brought 
forward  in  order  to  enable  the  town  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  an  offer  of  5,0001.  for  tho  erection  of 
a building,  and  furnishing  it  with  10,000  volumes 
of  books. 

New  Gaol  at  Portsmouth. — At  a meeting 
of  tho  Portsmouth  Town  Council  held  in  the 
Guildhall,  on  Monday,  it  was  resolved,  on  tho 
motion  of  Mr.  Howell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Murrell, 
to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Gaol  Committee, 
which  recommended  the  building  of  a new  gaol 
at  Copnor,  upon  the  plan  furnished  by  Mr.  G. 
Eake,  at  a cost  of  between  30,0001.  and  40,0001., 
and  authority  was  given  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  on  loan. 

The  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  Blasting'.  — It 

is  stated  that  a plan  has  been  successfully 
adopted  for  firing  at  the  same  moment  various 
blasts  in  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  by  means  of 
electricity.  Hitherto  there  has  been  loss  of  time 
from  the  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  length  of  the 
fusees  so  as  to  accomplish  the  explosion  of  all  the 
blasts  at  oncoj  and  a loss  of  power,  moreover, 
from  the  want  of  simultaneous  action. 


The  Sub-Wealden  Boring*. — In  the  Sussex 
Express,  Mr.  Peyton  states  that  the  Diamond 
Eock-boving  Company  commenced  woik  on  the 
12th  inat.,  and  they  had  reached  a depth  of 
353  ft.,  giving  a total  of  40  ft.  in  three  days’ 
work.  Whilst  looking  on  they  bored  down  6 in. 
in  ten  minutes  ! The  coi'es  are  2 in.  in  diameter, 
and  are  brought  to  tho  surface  in  perfect  condi- 
tion,  one  being  no  less  than  7 ft.  long,  still  from 
the  Kimmeridge  clay. 

Royal  Hiimane  Society.  — Next  April,  ^ 
hundred  years  will  have  elapsed  since  the  foun- 
dation of  this  Society,  and  the  committee  have 
decided  on  holding  a Centenary  Festival,  at 
which  his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh  has  expressed  his  intention  of  presiding, 
to  celebrate  the  great  success  which  has  re- 
sulted from  its  exertions. 

Art  Founflers’  Trade  Book. — Messrs.  Allen 
& Co.,  late  Turner  & Allen,  of  Upper  Thames- 
street,  have  issued  a trade-book  prepared  at  some 
cost.  It  includes  a large  number  of  designs  for 
lamps,  lamp  standai’ds,  candelabra,  pillars,  gates, 
railings,  and  fountains, — mostly  “ Classical”  in 
style.  Some  of  the  designs  are  very  good  of 
theii'  kind. 

■Workmen's  Dinner. — The  roof  of  the  lai-ge 
mansion  now  building  at  Hill-head,  opposite 
Cones,  on  the  banks  of  the  Solent,  being  success- 
fully  fixed,  tho  owner.  Sir  Frederick  U.  Sykes, 
bart.,  invited  the  whole  of  the  employiis  to 
dinner  on  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  Goodchild,  of  the 
Adelphi,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  George  Baines 
Pusseu  is  the  contractor. 

Competition. — Designs  have  been  sent  in 
for  Board  Schools  at  South  Norwood  for  the 
Croydon  School  Board  by  four  architects  out  of 
the  six  invited;  namely,  Mr.  Eobson,  of  the 
London  School  Board  ; Mr.  C.  Henman,  Mr. 
C.  Eutley,  and  Mr.  Mullet.  Tho  designs  are 
sent  in  under  mottoes.  * 

Sale  of  a County  Prison.  — The  very 
unusual  occurrence  of  a prison  being  sold  by 
auction  occurred  the  other  day  at  Abingdon.  It 
was  built  some  sixty  years  since  for  26,000?.,  and 
was  in  sound  preservation.  The  reserved  price 
was  2,000?.,  and  it  fell  to  tho  bid  of  Messrs.  E. 
Clarke  & Co.,  the  clothiers,  of  Bristol,  for  2,700?. 

Fatal  Fall  of  an  Ice-House. — Tho  Phila- 
delphia  correspondent  of  the  Tii)ies  telegraphs 
that  a brewery  ice-house,  in  Philadelphia,  while 
being  filled,  has  fallen  in  from  over-pressure. 
Thirty  persons  were  buried  in  the  ruins,  of 
whom  eleven  were  killed  and  seventeen  injured. 
Two  were  still  missing. 

Sewer  Ventilation  required  at  Cam- 
bridge.— The  Cambridge  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity having  instructed  their  surveyor  “to  report 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  ventila- 
tion for  tho  town  sewers,”  Mr.  Stephenson  has 
prepared  bia  report  on  the  subject,  with  prac- 
tical suggestions,  especially  as  to  cleansing  and 
flushing  the  sewers  forthwith. 

Hospitals  and  Ventilation.  — On  Monday 
evening  next,  the  2nd  of  March,  Dr.  Charles 
Shrimpton  will  read  a paper  at  a meeting  of  tho 
Social  Science  Association,  to  be  held  at  their 
rooms  in  the  Adelphi,  on  “ Hospitals,  Cottage 
Hospitals,  and  Ventilation,”  at  eight  o’clock. 

The  National  Gallery. — Mr.  F.  Burton  is 
announced  as  the  successor  of  Sir  W.  Boxall, 
R.A.,  who  retires  from  the  directorship  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health. 


TENDERS 

For  Boanl  Schools,  at  ‘Warliagham,  Surrey.  Mr.  C, 
Eutley,  architect: — 

I’eskett  & Taylor £987  0 

Jarrett  9/3  0 0 

Taylor  & Sou  931  o 0 

Uearle  SO"  o 0 

"Ward  (accepted) 852  0 0 


For  New  Farm  hoildiDgs,  Northern  Woods,  'Woobarn, 
Bucks,  for  Mr.  A.  Gilbev.  Mr.  A.  Vernon,  architect : — 

Woodbricigo £695  0 0 

Hunt  693  0 0 


■Williams  691  0 0 

Corby 676  0 0 

Webt)  667  la  0 

Baughurst 618  0 0 

Bestou  (accepted) 664  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  additions  to  the  St.  Fetcr’a  Schools 
llackney-road.  Mr.  Rogers,  architect: — 

Beales £710  0 0 

Forest ....  659  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkings  610  0 0 

Ball  & Wick 497  0 0 

Bradford  496  0 0 
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For  Channelsea  Schools,  for  tho  West  Ham  School 
Board.  Mr.  J.  I.  Newman,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  R.L.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Charlton  i Martin JE2,l-i5  0 0 


North  . 

Abrahams  

Pavitt 

King  & Son  

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co.  . 

Eivett  

Knight  & Dusluvr 

Webber  

Hoskings  (accepted)  . 


2,075  0 
1,900  0 
1,987  0 
1,082  0 
1,800  0 
1,887  0 
1,838  10 
1,827  0 
1,797  0 


For  new  factory  at  rear  of  No.  50,  Leadenhall-street 
City,  for  Messrs.  Field  & Tuer.  Mr.  J.  I.  Newman’ 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis 
& Sons 

Foster £1,3-10  0 0 

Sharpington  rt  Colo  1,277  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 1,259  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co 1,2-19  0 0 

King  & Son  1,23-1  0 0 

Elkujgton  (accepted) 1,130  0 0 

For  Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum,  Old  Kent-road,  for 
repairs  to  be  done  to  the  houses,  aud  to  tho  external 
stone  paTing,  &c.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect 

MaiwcU,  Bros £230  0 0 

King  223  -1  0 

Burningham  & Co 217  6 0 

Hall  & 8on  109  0 0 

Hayworth pio  0 0 

Hereeo  139  10  0 

Btuce  (accepted)  122  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  at  West-hill, 
Southport,  for  Mr.  P.  Rothwell,  Messrs.  Balmer  & 
Garside,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

£1,500  0 0 

Wishart  & Irving 1489  0 0 

1,455  0 0 

DUkinson 0 0 

Russel  (accepted)  1,370  0 0 

For  forming  new  road  on  the  Milc-Mead  Estate,  Guild- 
ford. Messrs.  £.  W.  Lower  & Sou,  iirchitecis-— 

Mitchell  it  Son £1  097  0 O' 

Fatricl  1 250  0 0 ‘ 

Martin,  Wells,  t Co 1 350  0 0 

Carter  ],2lo  0 0 

Bymonds  i,ieo  0 0 

Gardner  (accepted)  1,079  0 0 

Haynes  880  0 0 I 


For  alterations  and  enlargement  of  premises  at  70, 
.^Dg  s-road,  Chelsea,  for  .Messrs.  Edmonds  t Butler 
Mr.  C.  L.  Luck,  architect 

Manley  t Rogers  £-182  13  0 

^'“1°  • 476  0 0 

nocke3  413  jq  0 

poster.  3H5  q q 

38i  0 0 

Brass  A ooiis  353  q 0 

Clark  (accepted)  336  0 0 


For  Bond  End  Schools.  Messrs.  Giles  A Brookhouse 
arclutects.  Quantities  supplied  •—  ' 

Hadlield  £1,930  0 0 

blater  A Vernon  1 971  10  0 

fi  » 

1^910  0 0 

•••  1,923  6 0 

Chamberlain 17112  0 0 

Bowler  & Beck 1 gio  q g 

0 0 

He}' die 1^592  0 0 

Maddocks  1,^52  0 0 

1.549  10  0 

VViIeman  (accepted)  1,530  0 0 

'For  Cattle  Sales  Company’s  yard  ami  premises,  ex- 
clusive of  road  aud  foundations,  Burton  - on  • Trent 
Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse,  architects.  Quantities 

suppbed  ^ 

Chamberlain £3,070  0 0 

Mason 3,-108  0 0 

Lowe  & Sous 3 .195  0 0 

He  Viile 3,4.39  0 0 

Bowler  & Beck 3 333  q 0 


For  Victoria-road  Schools,  Burton-on-Trent  District 
School  Boad.  Messrs.  Giles  A Brookhouse,  arclutectB. 
Quantities  supplied 

Wilemau £5,159  0 0 

6,053’  0 0 

6,0-13  0 0 

4.931  0 0 


Maddocks  

Slater  A Vernon  

Potter 

De  Ville 

Parnell  A Son  

Bowler  A Bock 

Chamherlain 

Bennett  

Mason 

Dusantoy  (accepted) 


0 0 
4,989  0 0 
4,737  0 0 
4,730  0 0 
4,023  0 0 
4,615  0 0 
4,118  0 0 


For  Branstone  School.  Messrs.  Giles  A Brookhouse, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Smith  £1,181  0 0 

Chamberlain 1,131  0 0 

Bennett  1,115  0 0 

Mason 1,110  0 0 

Slater  A Vernon  (accepted) 925  0 0 

For  Winshill  Schools.  Messrs.  Giles  ,A  Brookhouse, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Slater  A Vernon  £1,098  10  0 

Potter 1,039  0 0 

Smith  1,910  0 0 

Fox  1,861  10  0 

Eadfleld 1,850  0 0 

DoVaie 1,767  10  0 

Mason 1,750  0 0 

Maddocks  1,733  0 0 

Wileman  1,730  0 0 

Chamberlain 1,717  0 0 

Bowler  A Beck 1,717  0 0 

Bennett  (accepted) 1,677  10  0 

For  new  billiard-room,  at  Ridgeway  Oaks,  Enfield. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect  : — 

L.  A W.  D.  Patman  (accepted)... £540  0 0 

For  new  offices  in  Edmonton.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  archi- 
tect 

Bayes  A Ramage £370  0 0 

L.  A W.  D.  Patman  313  0 0 

Ward 278  0 0 


For  building  a villa  at  Richmond-hill  Rise,  Surrey,  for 
Mr.  C.  Burt.  Mr.  W.  Burnet,  architect.  Quantities  by 
G.  Gordon  Stanhara 

Brass  £1,781  0 0 

Clark  A Bracey  4,739  0 0 

Chamberlain  4,450  0 0 

Ockley  4,150  0 0 

King  A Son  4,080  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 3,995  0 0 

Sweet  3,99-1  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 3,898  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers 3,862  0 0 

Carless  3,833  0 0 

Simms 3,7C0  0 0 


For  farm  buildings  at  Brinkley,  near  Newmarket.  Mr. 
F.  Thomson,  architecti  Quantities  by  Mr.  Sv.  Bar- 
nett 

Allowance  for  Old 
Materials. 

Mitham  £905  0 0 £70  0 0 

White 865  0 0 35  0 0 

Mason  A Sons  ...  880  15  0 73  0 0 

For  repairs  and  alterations  at  tho  " Cricketers,”  Lower 
Waudsworth-road,  Battersea  Park,  for  Mr.  J,  G.  Poole. 
Messrs.  Pain  A Clark,  architects 

Sawyer  (accepted)  £593  0 0 

For  new  warehouse  for  Messrs.  Hudson  A Sons,  75  and 
76,  Wells-strcet,  W,  Mr.  A.  E.  Hughes,  architect 

Richards  £1,965  0 0 

Scrivener  A VVhite. 1,926  0 0 

Simpson  A Baker..' 1,910  0 0 

Loiigmire  A Burge 1,010  0 0 

Thorne  A Co 1,900  0 0 

Taylor 1,897  0 0 

Watson  1,8-13  0 0 

Perkins  1,819  0 0 

Fairchild  1,810  0 0 

Halclimaa 1,791  0 0 

Hydo  1,770  0 0 

Jossein  A Co 1,620  0 0 

For  proposed  stables,  Ae.,  Dagmar-terrace,  Islington, 
for  Mr.  E.  Silver.  Mr.  J.  MUler,  architect  : — 

White £2,200  0 0 

McCamal  1,9S0  0 0 

Werd  1,940  0 0 

Taylor 1,930  0 0 

Ebbs  1,775  0 0 

Hyde  1,772  0 0 

Bishop 1,685  0 0 

Higgs  1,500  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  90  and  93,  Fnlham- 
road,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  Kingsbury.  Mr.  F.  A.  Dovey,  archi- 
tect • 

Langmead  A Way  £535  0 0 

Evers 620  0 0 

Taylor 4<i3  0 0 

Wagner  (accepted)  470  0 0 

For  ro-building  No.  2,  Upper  Eiipert-street ; repairs 
to  No.  28,  Princes-street,  adjoining,  aud  new  shop  fronts. 
Messrs.  Newman  A Hewitt,  architects.  No  quantities  : — 

Tremble £2, 5-la  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  2,098  0 0 

Hobson  1,769  0 0 

Hide 1,767  0 0 

Foxley 1,713  0 0 

Titmas  ],697  0 0 


T.  T R E L 0 A R & SONS, 


SUPEEIOR 

COCOA-NUT  Manufacturers  aud  Warehousemea 

FIBRE 


GOOD 

FLOOR 

CLOTH. 


MATTING  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

ASD 

MATS. 


KAMPTULICON 

CORK 

CARPET. 


For  decorations  and  other  works  to  Nos  137  aud  138, 
Tottenham-court-road,  aud  No.  283,  Euston-road,  for 
Messrs.  E.  Moses  A Bon.  Mr.  H,  H.  Collins,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supnlied 


Foxley  £655  0 0 

Poole  627  0 0 

Perry,  Bros 500  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  497  0 0 

Vernal!  456  0 0 

Colls  A Sons  410  0 0 


For  alterations  ana  auuitions  to  jjentord  Lodge,  Hamp- 
stead, for  Mr.  J.  Maple.  Mr.  H.  VV’oodzell,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied 


AllerMion,. 


.Total, 


Colls  A Sons £3,273  ..,  £25  ...  £3,298 

Fish  2,226  ...  21  ...  2,250 

Ennor 3,193  ...  28  ...  2.219 

Cooke  A Green  ...  2,176  ...  21  ...  3,2UO 

Newman  A Mann  2,170  ...  26  ...  2,198 

Scrivener  A White  I,9S8  ...  33  ...  2,011 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  1,  London  House- 
yard.  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  for  Miss  Keating,  Mr.  H. 
Woodzell,  architect  — 

Scriveuer  A White £143  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  138  0 0 

Child  115  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Rateparer,  — R,  4;  M.  — E.  — J.  W.  3.  - H.  K.  W.-Mr.  C.— A 
Leaaeholiler.— L.  Y .— W.  & J.  H.  — T,  M.— C,  R.  — J,  D-  — J.  K— 

G.  A.R-— J.  U.— T,  L.  D,— 6.  C.  - C.  H.  J.  — C.  U.  W,-1L— J.  P,— 
M.  P.— B.  a Co.— W,  F.  P.  - F,  B.  0.  — P.  & H.  -T.  S.—3.  T.—C.  k 
Son. — Ur.  T. — Ur.  W. — W.  B.— E.  D.  a Co.  {report  did  not  reach  us), 
— Ueesre.  lY.  L.  4 JS  T.  (what  authority  tor  the  acoouut?)— 0.  3.  (con- 
BUlt  the  Vestry  Clerk).— G.  9,  (next  week).— UeUUist  (next  week).- 

H.  U.  (next  week). 

We  are  conipeUed  to  decUne  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  stxUmenls  of  Ivcts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  he  accomp.vnied 
hy^^he^  nauiB  and  address  of  tho  sender,  not  necessarily  for 

Nort.— Tlie  responsi'biliiy  of  signed  articles,  and  ^spen  read  at 
public  mcetiugs,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  nuUiori. 


Batli  Stone  of  beat  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdtsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts,  [Adyt.} 


STONE  BROTHERS, 

Bath  Stone  Merchants, 

snpply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries 
Box  GaoxrafD,  Corsham  Down, 
Farleigh  Down,  Combe  Down, 

AND  Stoke  Geound. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office,  Bath, 
London  Dep6t,  G.W.R.  Mileage  Station,  Paddington. 
Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  fixing.  [AnVT.] 

Wlxitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  aud  are 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quan- 
tity ; sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  Orders 
can  be  executed  without  a day’s  delay. — For 
samples  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the 
MANAGER,  at  the  Quarries,  Narbertb-road, 
R.S.O.  [Advt. 

Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 
Lithographed  by  EOBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-crosB,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Oopiedj 
Traced,  or  Lithogi’aphed. — [Advt.] 

Asplialte, 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  117,  Cannon-street,  E.C, — f-^Dvr.] 

To  Bricliniakers,  Cement  Manufacturers, 
Ballast  - burners,  and  Others.  — GAS- 
BREESE  FOR  SALE,  — Pino  Gas  - Breese 
(already  screened,  and  free  from  clinker),  on 
the  Regent’s  Canal,  free  on  board  barges. — t 
Apply  to  WILLIAM_  WOOD  & SON,  Wood. 
green  Station,  Great  ^Northern  Railway.  [Anvr.] 

• 

J.  L.  BACON  & C O.  i 

MANUFACTURERS  OP  ^ 

IMPROVED  HOT  - AVATER | 
APPARATUS,  I 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  f 
Private  Houses,  Chui-ches,  Schools,  Hospitals,  5 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  Ac.  s 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:—  t 

476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.O.  | 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD.  9 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heating.”  ■ 
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0 R the  second  time^ 
within  little  more  than 
six  months,  the  Metro- 
polis has  been  tho  scene 
of  one  of  those  great 
calamities  which,  in  our 
happily  situated  coun- 
try, may  be  said  in 
some  degree  to  corre- 
spond to  the  ravages  of 
the  earthquake  in  the 
South.  It  is  not  merely 
in  the  magnitude  of  the 
destructive  power,  so 
far  as  its  activity  extends, 
or  in  the  sudden  nature 
of  the  mischief,  that  a 
parallel  exists.  We  shall 
see,  if  wo  look  a little  into 
the  matter,  a sound  architec- 
tural reason  for  the  fact  that 
those  seats  of  the  great  building 
races  that  are  liable  to  devasta- 
I'tj}  tion  by  earthquake,  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  but  rarely  desolated 
by  fire;  unlefs  when  it  occurs  after 
earthquake.  This  combination  of  disaster 
is,  however,  not  infrequent.  We  speak, 
moreover,  of  building  races.  Especially  we 
refer  to  the  Italians.  In  other  southern  climates, 
as  at  Constantinople,  where  earthquake  is  not 
an  unknown  visitor,  fire  is  even  more  uu- 


checked  in  its  ravages  than  amongst  ourselves. 

The  columns  of  our  contemporaries  have  not 
failed  to  bo  filled,  not  only  with  detailed 
accounts  of  the  great  fire  at  the  Pantech, 
nicon,  on  the  13th  of  February,  but  with 
suggestions,  recommendations,  and  w’amings, 
many  of  which  are  highly  deserving  of  attention, 
and  have,  before  now,  appeared  in  our  pages. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  a reflective  mind,  that 
tho  three  most  lamentable  fires  that  have  been 
witnessed  forsomo  time  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  London,  have  occurred  in  those  very  buildings 
which  might  have  been  natnrally  regarded  as 
least  liable  to  such  a calamity.  At  Sydenham, 
it  might  almost  be  said  that  water-works  took 
fire.  A building,  the  superstructure  of  which 
consisted  mainly  of  iron  and  glass;  which  con- 
tained open  tanks  and  fountains,  fed  by  abundant 


supplies  of  water;  and  that  was  connected  with 
tho  most  powerful  artificial  head  of  water, 
stored  for  the  purposes  of  a magnificent  display 
of  fountains,  might  well  have  been,  regaitled 
as  incombustible.  At  Muswell  Ilill,  the  vast 
airy  expanse  of  tho  building,  and  the  extreme 
improbability  that  fire  would  ever  be  kindled  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  dome,  seem  to  have  lulled  the 
apprebeusions  of  the  architect,  and  allowed  of 
the  introduction  of  materials  that  were  desir. 


able  for  lightness,  and  probably  for  cheapness, 
but  that  proved  fearfully  combustible  in 
tho  unforeseen  case  of  danger.  In  each 
case,  however,  as  at  the  Pantechnicon, 
occurred  the  same  instructive  phenomena. 
Pirst,  safety  was  a question  of  minutes,  or 
, rather  of  seconds.  Secondly,  it  seemed  to 
have  been  forgotten  that  to  make  a building 
in  itself  incombustible,  if  that  can  be 
effected,  is  not  to  prevent  it  from  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a furnace.  For  all  purposes  in  which 
Lnteuse  heat  is  required,  it  is  essential  to  build 
incombustible  furnaces.  That  remark  is  not 


without  direct  application  to  each  of  the  three 
great  disasters  to  which  we  refer. 

It  would  be  a strangely  humiliating  fact  if,  in 
the  present  state  of  architectural  splendour  and 
of  engineering  skill,  we  were  compelled  to  admit 
fire  to  be,  with  earthquake,  a non-preventiblo 
evil.  Practically,  indeed,  we  may  bo  told  that 
such  is  the  case.  But,  if  so,  it  must  be  because 
our  practice  is  bad.  There  is  a certain  border- 
land of  unexplained  phenomena,  to  which  specu- 
lation is  wont  to  resort,  with  singular  pertinacity, 
on  almost  all  occasions  of  great  fires,  by  way  of 
laying  the  blame,  not  on  carelessness,  or  on  want 
of  foresight,  but  on  “the  nature  of  things.” 
“Spontaneous  combustion”  is  a verdict  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  “found  dead”  of  a 
coroner’s  jury.  We  do  not  deny  that,  in  some 
oases,  such  a source  of  danger  exists.  In  the 
bunkers  of  a steam-vessel,  where  the  disengage- 
ment of  carburetted  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
from  a mass  of  coal  may  bo  stimulated  by 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  the  occasional  outburst 
of  self-originated  fire  is  certain,  but  the  occasions 
are  rare.  Many  supposed  cases  disappear  on 
investigation,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  mere  acknowledgment  of  tho  possibility  of 
such  a source  of  danger  is  enough  to  call  for 
the  exercise  of  precaution  of  an  adequate 
nature. 

Without  denying,  then,  the  occasional  occur- 
rence  of  fires,  which  may  be  said  to  originate, 
only  in  the  second  degree,  from  carelessness,  we 
cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
in  mines,  ships,  farmyards,  churches,  or  other 
great  buildings,  the  actual  cause  of  fire  is  pure 
and  inexousable  carelessness.  We  know  that,  in 
mines,  and  we  suspect  that,  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  habit  of  smoking  has  had  much  to 
answer  for.  But  that  is  not  tho  point  to  which 
we  now  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Asserting  that  fire  is,  in  itself,  a preventible 
calamity,  and  holding,  in  consequence,  that  the 
detection  of  the  cause  of  any  great  fire  ought  to 
be  made  serviceable,  in  the  way  of  iudicating 
more  precautions  for  the  future,  we  look  for  the 
practicable  out-come  derivable  from  this  last,  in 
some  respects  irreparable  calamity. 

There  are  three  modes  by  which  human  care 
and  skill  may  attempt  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
fire.  Of  these  we  are  familiar  with  the  first  and 
with  the  third.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  we 
moat  inexcusably  neglect  the  second.  The  modes 
to  which  we  refer  are  : prevention  ; circumscrip- 
tion, or  limitation;  and  extinction.  Each  de- 
mands thoughtful  consideration. 

Prevention  of  fire  is  a matter  of  personal  and 
individual  couscientiousnesa.  It  is  thus  a matter 
on  which  the  public  writer  can  hope  to  exercise 
but  little  favourable  influence.  Nor  can  legisla- 
tion be  expected  to  come  much  in  aid.  Arson, 
indeed, — or  wilful  fire-raising, — is  one  of  those 
detestable  crimes  to  which,  as  to  the  attempt  to 
upset  a rail  way  train,  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law  should  not  only  be  applied,  but  in  reference 
to  which  it  might  well  be  whetted  and  sharpened. 
But  that  fire-raising  which  is  to  be  compared,  not 
to  murder,  but  to  manslaughter,  is  less  easy  to 
bring  under  criminal  purview.  Very  frequently 
tho  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  confined  to  the 
breast  of  the  culprit,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  at  the  Alexandra  fire.  We  can  thus  rarely 
hope  to  ascertain  the  actual  truth.  And  when 
we  see  how  inoperative  is  that  which  is  usually 
considered  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives,  the 
loss  of  life  itself,  to  deter  the  miner  from  tho 
perilous  luxury  of  a forbidden  smoke, — how  we 
find  an  unguarded  lamp,  or  a box  of  lucifer 
matches,  in  almost  every  instance  after  an  ex. 
plosion  of  fire-damp,  we  can  only  conclude  that 
a certain  amount  of  gross,  fatal,  ineradicable 
carelessness,  is  one  of  those  certain  elements  of 
danger  against  which  we  have  to  provide  in  con- 
templating protection  from  fire. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  those 
safeguards  which  have  been  suggested  in  the 


course  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  recent  confla- 
gration. The  employment  of  a watchman  in  a 
great  building  has  been  urged  as  a safeguard 
against  an  unsuspected  outburstofflames.  Now, 
this  is  a subject  on  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
experiment.  We  may  draw,  and  ought  to  draw, 
the  fullest  lesson  from  the  calamities  that  take 
place  beneath  our  very  eyes;  hut  w'e  must 
attempt  no  remedies  that  are  at  all  of  a ques- 
tionable nature.  A watchman  is  one  of  these. 
A watchman  must  have  a light.  If  he  be  not 
openly  provided  with  one,  he  will,  according  to 
tho  general  experience  of  human  nature,  provide 
himself  with  surreptitious  means  of  obtaining 
one — at  all  events,  in  case  of  alarm.  Here,  then, 
is  a new  source  of  danger  open.  The  most 
careful  and  trustworthy  watchman  may  have  a 
fit.  He  may  fall  asleep.  If  he  be  any  but  the 
most  reliable  patrole,  he  may  be  drunk.  If  two 
men  are  stationed  in  a building  they  may 
quarrel.  Thus  while  the  only  service  to  be 
expected  from  a watchman  is  an  early  detectiem 
of  fire,  and  of  fire  that  must  arise  from  some 
want  of  care  or  of  structural  protection,  in  tho 
first  instance,  his  presence  involves  an  actual 
source  of  danger.  This  ought  to  be  well  pon- 
dered  before  a night-watchman  is  introduced 
to  the  interior  of  any  important  and  non- 
inhabited  building. 

While,  therefore,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
mischievous  fallacy  to  seek  to  attribute  the  origin 
of  mysterious  fires  to  the  automatic  action  of  che- 
mistry, we  think  that  the  builder  must  regard 
lire  as  one  of  those  evils  to  which  the  careless, 
ness,  the  stupidity,  the  misfortune,  or  the 
malice,  of  man,  is  tolerably  certain  to  expose 
his  work  within  the  period  calculated  for  its 
durability.  If  we  rely  on  such  care  that  no 
spark  can  fly  or  fall  so  many  times  in  a century, 
we  shall  certainly  be  in  the  wrong.  We  ought, 
therefore,  as  sane  men,  to  regard  the  matter  in 
another  light.  We  must  provide  for  limiting 
the  mischief,  if  it  unfortunately  make  its  appear- 
ance. Let  us  take  every  care,  indeed,  that  a 
muslin  curtain  or  a crate  of  straw  shall  not  take 
fire.  But  let  us,  none  the  less,  look  iu  the  face 
the  fact  that  it  may  do  so ; and  let  us  provide 
and  prepare  accordingly.  In  a word,  let  us  not 
trust  to  moral  safeguards.  They  may  be  good, 
but  they  must  be  imperfect.  Let  us  look  for  a 
more  perfect,  because  a self-acting,  means  of 
protection. 

This,  there  can  be  no  denial,  is  to  be  found  in 
wise  precautions,  calculated  to  limit  the  ravages 
of  fire,  if  it  should  once  gain  a head.  The 
destructive  element  is  not  a mysterious  enemy. 
Its-mode  of  growth  is  well  known.  One  func- 
tion of  its  fury,  indeed  is  capricious,  and  in- 
capable of  prediction.  We  mean  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind.  But  in  that  fact  we  have 
one  of  those  limits  which  only  the  fatuous  neg- 
lect to  improve.  We  must  remember  that  fire 
is  a familiar.  It  is,  all  things  considered,  the 
most  potent  and  serviceable  of  those  energies  of 
nature  which  have  been  subdued  to  the  service 
of  mankind.  It  is  an  essential  minister  in  every 
house.  But,  in  domestic  life,  we  have  the  habit 
of  confining  the  elemental  spirit  within  safe 
bounds.  We  limit  our  combustion  to  the  grate. 
We  allow  a free  and  wasteful  radiation  of  heat 
from  open,  stoves  into  our  rooms,  in  a manner 
unknown  to  our  Continental  neighbours,  and  we 
do  this  with  a great  amount  of  practical  safety. 
The  occurrence  of  a fire  from  a sitting-room  or 
bedroom  fireplace,  is  an  accident  which,  if  we 
calculate  the  number  of  household  fires  daily 
lighted,  is  of  almost  inappreciable  rarity.  If 
the  simple  precaution  of  a fireguard  be  adopted 
when  a fire  is  left  uuwatched,  domestic  safety 
from  this  source  of  danger  is  almost  absolute. 

This  is  tho  case  because,  instead  of  taking  it 
for  granted  that  fire  will  not  occur,  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  will  occur;  and,  in  so  doing,  we 
limit  the  field  of  its  operation.  What  every 
architect  does,  in  every  house,  the  principles  of 
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architectorej  no  less  than  tbose  of  common 
sense,  prescribe  as  right  to  be  done  in  etore- 
houses,  museums,  libraries,  and  all  those  places 
where  great  stores  of  combustible  materials  are 
notably  accumulated. 

The  only  absolute  safety,  then,  lies  in  regard- 
ing  each  apartment,  containing  or  intended  to 
contain  such  combustibles,  as  a furnace,  and  as 
a furnaco  that  may  at  any  moment  be  lighted. 
The  duty  of  the  architect  in  that  case  is  clear. 
It  is  to  provide  such  a backing,  and  roofing,  and 
flooring  for  the  funrace  that  its  contents  may 
consume  without  inflaming  the  contents  of  the 
neighbouring  furnaces.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  problem  becomes  one  of  great  simplicity,  and 
the  more  so  because  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  archi- 
tect  to  provide  for  the  free  consumption  of  these 
possible  furnaces,  but  the  very  reverse.  Venti- 
lation  is  not  required  to  be  free  and  constant; 
on  the  contrary,  the  less  ventilation  the  better. 
No  chimney  is  required — no  air-flue  is  required. 
The  chamber  of  which  we  speak  is  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a simple  cell.  Ingress  must  be 
given  by  a door.  Light  must  be  admitted,  and 
S this  can  be  done  by  glazing  the  door,  so  as  to 
make  only  one  aperture  in  the  chamber,  so  much 
the  safer.  In  a word,  the  safety  of  a great 
building  can  only  be  secored  when  that  building 
is  divided  into  compartments,  so  arranged  that 
if  fire  occurs  in  either  of  them,  it  will  burn  itself 
out  therein,  without  communicating  to  the 
neighbouring  chambers. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this 
principle.  With  regard  to  buildings  that  are 
erected  for  the  purposes  of  display,  such  as 
palaces,  theatres,  churches  aud  the  like,  of 
course  special  circumstances  demand  large  and 
lofty  apartments,  and  free  means  of  common 
action.  Even  in  public  museums  something  of 
this  nature  is  requisite.  But  we  are  now  re- 
garding chiefly  the  warehouse  or  store-room. 
We  recall  the  case  of  that  fearful  volcano  into 
which  a lofty  water-side  flour-mill  was  converted 
not  long  since.  We  refer,  and  that  nob  without 
a shudder,  to  the  lofty  private  warehouses  that 
are  growing  up  around  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
They  almost  emulate  the  height  of  the  nave.  If 
one  of  these  were  converted,  by  a few  minutes’ 
neglect,  into  a furnaco  vomiting  flames,  the 
cathedral  would  be  in  imminent  danger.  The 
lead  on  its  roof  would  melt,  if  the  winds  set  in 
that  direction.  And  the  results  of  the  fall  of 
molten  lead  into  a building  rarely  stops  short  of 
its  destruction. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  London  of  1666  was 
far  more  e-^posed,  from  its  wooden  gables,  and 
its  occasional  thatched  roofs,  to  the  contagion  of 
fire,  than  is  the  London  of  1874.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  source  of  danger — the  vast  piles  of 
combustibles  that  are  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  converted  into  living  centres  of  destruction 
— have  increased  in  a ratio  at  all  events  equal  to 
that  of  the  existing  structural  power  of  our 
buildings.  Our  floors  are  still,  as  a rule,  of 
wood.  Our  roofs  are  of  wood,  but  thinly  covered 
with  slates,  materials  themselves  far  less  pro- 
tective than  the  ancient  tiles,  unless  in  so  far  as 
their  joints  lie  closer.  The  slate  is  far  more 
readily  destructible  than  the  baked  earth  of  the 
tile.  All  is  question  of  head  ; of  the  head  gained 
by  the  furnace  power.  Water  itself  may  be 
turned  into  the  fiercest  of  all  combustibles. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  wind 
bad  been  other  than  it  was,  a great  part  of  the 
most  costly  district  of  London  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  contagion  of  tho  fire,  that 
attained  such  fearful  energy  at  Motcomb-street. 
It  is  a case  to  come  home  to  every  man  who  has 
a bed,  or  even  a skin,  to  sleep  in. 

We  do  not  wish  now  to  enter  Into  any  con- 
structive details.  We  are  aware  that  materials 
and  provisions  such  as  cast-iron  columns  and 
stone  staircases,  which  forty  years  ago  were 
considered  fireproof,  have  been  found,  by  ex- 
perience, to  be  sources  of  more  danger  than 
ruder  and  more  old-fashioned  appliances.  But 
our  choice  of  proper  fireproof  materials  is  ample, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  only  is  by  such  a 
division  of  any  great  accumulation  of  combus- 
tible materials  as  will  allow  of  a portion  burning 
without  inflaming  the  rest,  that  urban  safety 
can  be  secured.  No  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
rear  in  a city  a building  in  which,  if  fire  once 
attains  a head,  an  irresistible  centre  of  con- 
flagration will  be  established. 

This  leads  us  to  the  third  question,  that  of 
extinction.  We  sre  aware  that,  on  this  point, 
for  one  matter  that  is  satisfactory  there  are 
many  that  are  quite  the  reverse.  The  chief 
feature  that  befits  the  enlightenment  of  the  day, 
and  that  may  well  be  a matter  of  natural  pride, 


is  to  be  found  in  the  organisation,  the  skill,  the 
tried  courage,  and  the  unflinching  devotion  of 
our  Fire  Brigade.  All  honour  to  those  noble 
men;  nor  should  we  omit  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  great  amount  of  neighbourly  feeling,  and 
good  old  English  helpfulness,  evinced  for  the 
most  part  by  the  crowd.  Under  an  emergency, 
such  as  that  of  a great  fire,  the  national  spirit 
comes  oat  in  a form  notnnwortbyof  our  history. 
But  when  we  go  a step  further,  when  we  inquire 
into  the  water  supply,  always  short  for  that  first 
five  minutes  in  which  a drop  is  worth  more  than 
many  a bucketful  a little  later ; when  we  think 
of  municipal  regulations,  of  the  organisation  of 
I the  interchange  of  aid  between  police,  troops, 
firemen,  and  assistants  of  all  kinds,  we  must 
admit  a very  wasteful  and  blind  administration 
of  our  powerful  machinery  for  extinction. 

As  to  the  necessary  replacement  of  the  relics  of 
institutions,  intended  for  a much  sparer  popula- 
tion than  that  of  London,  as  it  now  exists,  by  a 
municipal  organisation  worthy  of  the  name,  we 
have  not  now  to  speak.  It  must  come,  sooner 
or  later,  unless  we  are  altogether  drifting  back- 
wards toward  cannibalism ; a tendency  which 
some  circumstances  might  almost  be  held  to 
indicate  as  possiblo.  But  we  have  to  point  out 
the  propriety  of  the  addition  of  a new  element 
to  our  protective  organisation.  It  is  one  not  of 
very  alarming  dimensions,  but  the  efficacy  of 
which  would  bo  invaluable.  To  our  fire-brigade 
should  bo  added,  we  suggest,  a supplementary 
body  of  men,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
active  service  that  the  detective  police  bears  to 
the  ordinary  police.  We  want  a small,  picked, 
well-appointed  body  of  firo  detectives.  Fire 
preventives  would  perhaps  bo  a better  title.  We 
mean  men  whoso  duty  would  be  to  visit,  un- 
expectedly, any  great  warehouse,  or  other 
centres  of  danger,  aud  to  give  tho  alarm  of  firo ; 
not  an  unnecessarily  false  alarm,  but  such  a call 
as  should  at  once  show  tho  state  of  the  water 
supply,  aud  of  provisions  of  any  kind  for 
extinction  or  limitation  of  fire. 

We  have  an  admirable  illustration  of  what  we 
suggest,  or  rather  we  bad,  a few  years  back. 
If  there  was  one  artificial  unit  of  which  the 
European  races  ever  had  cause  to  feel  justly 
proud,  it  was  the  first-rate  man-of-war  of  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Englishmen 
regarded  such  a vessel  with  the  greater  venera- 
tion, because  in  her  service  and  handling,  the 
old  national  vice,  that  lost  England  to  the  Nor- 
man, seemed  to  be  exterminated.  There  was  no 
unreadiness  in  a man-of-war ; the  very  contrary 
was  the  case.  And  of  all  the  institutions  of  the 
service  nothing  tended  more  strongly  to  keep  up 
the  characteristic  alacrity  of  the  English  sailor 
than  the  fact  that,  at  least  every  year,  the 
captain  of  a man-of-war  was  taught  to  beat  un- 
expectedly to  quarters.  It  might  be  by  night — 
it  might  be  in  the  still  and  dreamy  afternoon. 
Tho  best  time  was  the  most  unexpected.  Then, 
from  the  first  note  of  the  signal,  the  number  of 
seconds  that  elapsed  before  bulkheads  were 
drawn,  hammocks  swung,  portholes  open,  and 
the  great  war-ship  fully  prepared  for  action 
were  exactly  noted.  If  we  would  secure  as 
much  readiness,  both  of  men  and  of  means,  on 
the  alarm  of  fire,  we  might  sleep  in  peace. 

Something  of  this  kind  might  be  effected  by 
the  means  we  propose.  There  are  establish- 
ments in  which  we  can  note  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  buckets  and  other  provisions  against  fire. 
We  do  not  undervalue  such  a display.  Far  from 
it.  But  it  would  be  well  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
their  neighbours,  to  have  the  actual  and  instant 
effecting  of  these  means  tested  at  unlooked-for 
times.  We  should  take  warning  from  the  almost 
universal  complaint  of  want  of  water  at  the 
outbreak  of  a fire.  It  is  a question,  as  we  said 
before,  of  seconds.  We  do  not  think  that  that 
question  will  ever  be  satisfactorily  settled  except 
by  some  such  means  as  we  propose.  Quiet  care 
is  admirable  ; constant  supervision  is  admirable ; 
but  the  question  always  exists,  whether  the 
watch-dog  may  not  go  to  sleep  ? It  is  only  by 
means  of  an  unexpected  call  that  we  can  learn 
whether  safety  is  actual,  or  only  superficial.  That 
call  may  be  given  by  a wise  organisation,  such 
as  that  which  we  suggest.  If  not,  it  will 
be  given,  and  given  by  the  enemy.  When  it  is 
so  given,  wo  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  un- 
prepared. We  prepare  quickly,  no  doubt ; that 
is  a national  virtue.  But  a constant  normal  state 
of  preparation  is  not  our  habit.  It  is  such  a 
state  that  alone  is  safe,  as  regards  the  extinction 
of  fire.  When  we  consider  the  enormous  losses 
that  annually  occur — we  will  say  nothing  of  the 
consumption  of  silk  and  linen,  of  wood  and 
metal,  of  anything  that  living  art  can  replace, — 


but  the  irreparable  destruction  of  paintings  and 
objects  of  antique  beauty  and  history — what 
would  be  the  comparative  cost  of  such  a small 
squadron  of  protectives  as  we  suggest  ? The  in- 
surance companies,  the  great  merchants  and 
warehousemen,  the  citizens  and  householders, 
are  all  interested  in  the  matter.  Parliament 
might  have  to  he  asked  to  clothe  the  new 
force  with  some  little  power  of  inquisition,  in 
the  interest  of  public  safety.  We  ask  how 
many  fire-extinguishers  would  be  practically 
dispensed  with  for  every  fire-preventer  that 
may  be  thus  employed  ? 


PROPORTION  AND  SYilllETRY. 

A PLAXE  may  intersect  a solid  figure  in  any 
direction.  In  mechanical  and  architectural 
drawings,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  drawing  such 
imaginary  sections,  as  they  are  called,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  workman,  because  this  method 
of  delineation  frequently  allows  of  a more  ready 
determination  of  the  ruling  dimensions  of  the 
figure  required  than  any  other.  The  outline  of 
this  section,  or  imaginary  plane,  is  properly 
called  a profile. 

The  simplest  form  of  solid  is  a sphere.  In  a 
sphere  every  section  is  a circle,  and  every  section 
that  passes  through  the  centre  is  an  equal 
circle.  In  the  cube,  numerous  sections  may  be 
drawn  through  the  centre,  the  form  of  each  of 
which  will  vary  according  to  the  angle  which  it 
makes  with  the  sides  of  the  cube.  But  the 
sections  which  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  sides, 
that  is  to  say  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
are  all  equal  squares,  and  are  identical  in  size 
with  tho  sides  of  the  cube. 

When  Natui-e  first  commences  a definite  struc- 
tural work,  she  builds  up  certain  elements  in 
definite  geometrical  forms,  which  we  term 
crystals.  In  crystals  tho  inclination  at  which 
the  three  axes,  which  in  a cube  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  are  dispersed,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  crystal.  The  beautiful 
little  fragments  of  rock  spar  which  strew  the 
ground  Jit  Matlock,  as  if  with  a broken  mosaic  of 
purple  glass,  are  examples  of  a simple  and  beau- 
tiful form  of  obliquely-formed  crystal. 

The  measurement  of  the  three  axes,  and  of 
the  angles  at  which  they  intersect,  gives  the 
accurate  form  of  every  regular  solid.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  we  consider  these  axes  to  be  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  and  we  call  the 
three  dimensions,  according  to  their  respective- 
magnitude,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

In  all  organic  bodies,  and  in  all  structural 
works  of  the  human  artificer,  tho  relation  of 
these  three  dimensions  is  termed  proportion,  or- 
symmetry.  It  is  not  arbitrary,  but  is  the  result 
of  law,  however  much  or  however  little  we  may 
be  able  to  trace  the  operation  of  that  law.  But, 
even  vphen  the  mind  may  be  unable  to  grasp  the- 
reason,  the  eye  has  an  instinctive  sense  of  the- 
fitness  of  the  proportion,  and  we  find,  by  the 
test  of  actual  measurement,  first  that  the  eye 
can  appreciate  an  incredibly  small  difference  of 
proportion,  and,  secondly,  that  the  most  beauti- 
ful proportions,  both  in  nature  and  in  the 
highest  works  of  art,  are  exactly  divided  so  as 
to  hold  distinct  numerical  relations  to  one 
another. 

It  is  a highly  instructive  experiment,  in  order 
to  realise  the  truth  of  the  above  statements,  to 
measure  a number  of  eggs.  Those  of  the  hen 
are  at  once  the  moat  easy  of  access,  and  the  best 
adapted  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  Tho  normal 
proportion  of  the  major  and  minor  axes,  that  is- 
to  say,  of  the  length  and  greatest  breadth  of  tho 
egg  of  the  hen,  is  as  seven  to  five.  If  a series 
of  eggs  are  measured  by  a pair  of  callipers,  on 
some  delicate  scale  (that  of  30  to  the  inch  is  one 
of  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose),  it  will  bo 
found  that  the  slightest  deviation  from  this  pro- 
portion is  readily  appi'eciated  by  the  eye.  The 
expevimetiter  will  be  at  first  surprised  by  tho  ; 
accuracy  of  his  perception.  An  egg  will  he  i 
selected  as  unusually  long,  or  unusually  round  ; 
but  it  -will  be  found  on  measurement  that  tho  i 
difference  fioni  6S  to  72  thirtieths  of  an  inch  in  i 
length,  and  from  48  to  52  in  breadth,  is  very  ; 
rarely  exceeded,  and  that  those  which  seem  to  ' 
be  the  most  disproportionate  usually  come  within  i 
these  narrow  limits. 

If  wo  extend  our  study  beyond  the  egg  of  the  i 
hen,  greater  disproportion  will  be  found ; tho 
form  of  the  bird  being  often,  though  not  always,- 
indicated  by  that  of  the  egg.  Thus,  in  the  owls’ 
eggs  wo  have  the  nearest  approach  to  the  sphere^ 
Among  the  stilt  birds,  or  waders,  '^^e  have 
generally  an  elongated  egg,  tapering  to  a point 
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at  one  end,  as  if  to  allow  room  for  the  growth  of 
the  long  tarsi  of  the  embryo  chick.  Yet  the  egg 
of  the  ostrich,  the  great  stalker  of  the  desert, 
is  nearly  as  round  as  that  of  an  owl.  Of  all 
eggs,  however,  that  of  the  hen  most  closely  ap- 
proaches the  proportion  of  the  most  beautiful 
human  face,  as  determined  by  Greek  art. 

The  absolute  accuracy  with  which  the  Greek 
architects  followed  numerical  proportion  in  their 
works  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  the  student. 
Wo  may  cite  the  regularity  of  the  intercolnmnia- 
tions  of  the  diBorent  orders,  and  the  reference  of 
each  work  to  its  own  modulus,  as  an  example. 
The  diameter  of  the  column  is  the  modulus,  or 
unit,  of  the  entire  building.  In  each  distinct 
order  the  slenderness  of  the  column, — that  is  to 
say,  its  height  in  proportion  to  its  diameter, — is 
conneoted,  by  ascertainable  laws,  with  the  spaces 
at  which  the  columns  are  sot  apart.  Thus,  these 
spaces  are  not  only  equal  to  one  another,  but 
definitely  proportioned  to  the  diameter  of  the 
column.  A very  remarkable  exception  to  this 
general  rule  (if  we  can  absolutely  rely  on  the 
inferences  drawn  from  the  relics  discovered  in 
Situ)  is  afforded  by  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  j the  recent  discovery  of  which  does 
such  honour  to  Sir.  Wood.  In  the  sketch  plan, 
which  our  contemporary  the  Athenesum  pub- 
lished  of  this  great  fane,  the  intercolumnia- 
tions  at  the  ends  differed  from  each  other, 
becoming  wider  towards  the  centre.  This 
anomalous  disposition  is  probably  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  unusual  decoration  of  the 
columns  themselves,  by  sculpture  in  very  bold 
relief  and  of  the  size  of  life.  By  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  sculpture  had  passed  its 
moat  lofty  phase,  and  the  executive  power  of 
the  art  was  then  being  developed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  sublimity.  It  is  far  from  impos- 
sible that  the  completiou  of  the  excavations 
on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis  may  con- 
vince us  that  architecture,  like  sculpture,  gained 
in  splendour  at  the  expense  of  purity.  It  is 
I hardly  oonceivablo  that  an  iiregulax  inter- 
I columniation  such  as  that  to  which  we  refer 
1 should  not  detract  from  the  harmonious  grandeur 
I of  the  elevation  of  the  fane ; especially  when 
; Been  from  such  a distance  as  to  prevent  the 
r eye  from  being  seduced  from  its  natural  instinct 
I by  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  sculpture. 

It  may  bo  thought,  and  no  doubt  it  generally 
; is  thought,  natural,  that  architecture,  as  deal- 
I ing  with  structures  composed,  of  rectangular 
' blocks  and  beams,  may  have  a definite  relation 
, to  the  laws  of  numeric  proportion,  from  which 
1 the  sculpture,  as  dealing  with  the  exquisitely 

i varied  attitudes  of  the  human  form,  is  altogether 
I free.  Few  but  those  who  have  deeply  studied 
I the  subject  will  hear  without  surpnso  that  the 

ii  contrary  is  the  case.  The  canon  of  numeric 
[i  proportion,  as  regards  the  human  form,  which 
||  has  been  followed  by  the  sculptors  of  the 
k noblest  ora  of  Grecian  art,  has  been  as  definite 
rt  and  exact  as  any  that  is  exemplified  by  the 
y orders  of  Classical  architecture. 

i)  Two  of  the  most  famous  artists,  each  in  his 
lown  school,  of  modern  times,  have  attacked  this 
I problem.  Leonardo  da  Yinci  has  indicated  the 
1 importance  of  tho  study  in  his  treatise  on  paint- 
i ing,  and  has  further  left,  scattered  through  the 
‘.voluminous  IISS.  which  ho  never  reduced  to 
I systematic  form,  many  empirical  iniles.  Tims 
jihe  tells  us,  “A  man  has  tho  length  of  two 
q heads  from  the  extremity  of  one  shoulder  to 
^ the  other ; the  same  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
d elbow,  and  from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers ; but 
lithe  child  has  only  one.”  Again,  he  says,  ”A 
HI  man,  in  his  infancy,  has  the  breadth  of  his 
il  shoulders  equal  to  the  length  of  his  face,  and  to 
9|thc  length  of  the  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
a elbow  when  the  arm  is  bent.  It  is  the  same 
S from  the  lower  belly  to  tho  knee,  and  from  the 
^knec  to  the  foot.  But  when  a man  has  arrived 
at  the  period  of  his  full  growth,  every  one  of 
these  dimensions  becomes  double  iulength,  except 
tho  face  5 which,  with  the  top  of  tho  head, 
lundergocs  but  very  little  alteration  in  length. 
A well-proportioned  and  full-grown  man,  there- 
fore, is  ten  times  the  length  of  his  face ; the 
.^breadth  of  his  shoulders  will  be  two  faces  ; and 
i|in  like  manner  all  the  above  lengths  will  be 
J^double.”  But  in  another  place  he  says,  “In 
general  the  dimensions  of  the  human  body  are 
to  bo  considered  in  tho  length,  and  not  in  the 
breadth ; because,  in  tho  wonderful  works  of 
nature,  which  we  endeavour  to  imitate,  we  can- 
not in  any  [species  find  any  one  part  in  one 
model  precisely  similar  to  tho  same  part  in 
another.”  In  the  writings  of  Leonardo  on  this 
subject,  then,  wo  find  far  less  by  way  of  guidance 
than  we  do  in  his  noblest  pictures.  In  Ms  Leda, 


for  example,  there  is  a delicacy  of  proportion 
far  in  advance  of  the  rough  mechanical  rules 
above  indicated. 

Albrecht  Diirer  gave  grqafc  labour  to  the 
hvestigation  of  hnman  proportion.  There  is  a 
folio  volume,  printed  in  152S,  of  bis  drawings 
and  calculations.  He  took  for  his  guidance  the 
principle  of  the  equipoise  of  tho  living  form,  and 
thus  entered  iut®  the  investigation  of  tho  volume 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  frame.  But  he 
entirely  loses  bis  way  in  the  multiplicity  of 
details,  and  especially  aa  regards  the  relative 
proportions  of  tho  sexes  he  arrives  at  results 
which  may  apply  to  German  models,  hut  which 
are  altogether  opposed  to  the  examples  of  the 
finest  Greek  art. 

The  whole  subject  of  human  symmetry  has 
been  very  fully  discussed  in  a series  of  papers  in 
the  columns  of  a contemporary,  which  has,  we 
believe,  ceased  to  appear.*  The  various  questions 
are  treated  in  a systematic  and  condensed  form, 
and  we  shall  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  some  of 
the  definite  results  at  which  the  writer  has 
arrived,  from  the  actual  measurement  of  the 
most  famous  examples  of  the  art  of  the  Greek 
sculptor. 

Wo  wish,  however,  first  to  call  attention  to  a 
subject  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  refer,  although  it  has  never  yet,  to 
the  best  of  onr  knowledge,  been  dealt  with  on 
exact  geometric  principles.  We  are  the  more 
interested  in  the  investigation  from  the  close 
relation  that  exists,  or  that  ought  to  exist,  be- 
tween this  particular  branch  of  sculpture,  and 
the  science  and  skill  of  the  architect.  We  refer 
to  the  treatment  of  a seated  figure,  sculptured 
in  the  round,  and  especially  to  the  treatment  of 
such  a figure  when  it  is  ofheroic  or  colossal  size. 
For  the  framing  or  setting  of  such  a figure  the 
service  of  tho  architect  is  indispensable.  The 
more  thoronglily  the  sculptor  is  the  master 
of  his  own  art,  the  more  fully  will  he  be  aware 
that  such  a figure,  if  executed  with  requisite 
skill,  can  only  be  seen  with  advantage  from  cer- 
tain points  of  view.  In  work  of  a truly  colossal 
size,  such  as  tho  gigantic  statue  of  llomnon,  the 
grandeur  that  results  from  that  one  element  of 
size,  is  snch  as  to  fill  tho  mind,  and  to  divert  tho 
eye  from  any  too  curious  admeasurement  of  the 
details  of  tho  figure.  In  all  Egyptian  sculpture 
conventionalism  is  dominant.  Each  figure,  and 
each  part  of  each  figure,  is  designed  on  definite 
geometric  scale,  and  displayed  after  certain 
fixed  conventional  rules,  which  are  not  those  of 
perspective.  Nor  are  the  proportions  ofthe  figure 
those  of  nature.  The  feeling  of  the  Egyptian 
artist  is  one  of  an  entirely  different  order  from 
that  of  tho  Greek.  Nor  do  we  judge  liia  work 
by  tho  same  rules.  Instinctively,  whether  cdu- 
catedinart  or  otherwise,  do  weperceive  the  differ- 
ence. We  never  think  of  comparing  the  mighty 
shoulders,  tho  impossible  waist,  the  flat  feet,  and 
the  spectacle-like  eye  which  are  repeated  in- 
cessantly on  the  tombs  of  Karnac,  with  the  living 
form,  or  with  the  superhuman  grandeur  attained 
by  Phidias.  We  are  content  to  appreciate  the 
eternal  calm,  the  undisturbed  smile,  the  supe- 
riority, alike  to  human  cares  and  to  heed  of 
human  opinion,  which  are  expressed  by  the  con- 
ventional art  of  Egypt.  Let  our  readers  study 
the  grand  examples  contained  in  tho  British 
Museum,  which  are  now'  placed  within  the  reach 
of  every  one  by  a series  of  admirable  photographs, 
which  may  bo  obtained  at  low  prices  (involving, 
we  arc  sorry  to  learn,  considerable  loss  to  the 
publishers)  of  Messrs.  Mansell,  of  Percy-street. 

To  the  colossal  Memnon  we  only  refer  in  an. 
ticipatiou  of  any  reference,  to  that  archaic  wonder 
by  way  of  set  off  to  the  definite  point  we  have 
now  to  bring  forward.  It  is  impossiblo,  we  hold, 
for  the  sculptor  to  produce  a colossal  figure, 
visible  from  tho  four  sides,  that  shall  not  be  a 
failure  from  at  least  two  points  of  view.  We  are 
not  about  to  make  this  assertion  as  resting  on 
authority,  whether  our  own,  or  that  of  any  one 
else.  It  is  a simple  geometric  necessity.  If  we 
take  the  height  of  the  human  figure,  according 
to  the  scale  suggested  by  Mr.  Conder,  as  con- 
siating  of  960  lines,  when  standing  erect,  the 
height  of  the  same  figure,  w'hen  seated  on  a 
support  level  with  the  under  aide  of  the  patella, 
will  be  780  lines.  This  method  of  measurement 
is  applicable  to  every  figure,  which  is  thus  mea- 
surable  by  aliquot  parts  of  its  own  height,  and 
allow  of  tho  accurate  comparison  of  figure  with 
figure,  as  in  perspective  drawing.  Now,  if  the 
observer  stands  in  front  of  the  figure,  the 
eye  of  the  former  being  on  the  level  of  the  feet 


of  the  latter,  and  the  distance  of  the  point 
of  vision  being  three  times  the  height  of  the 
figure  (or  2,880  lines),  the  face  of  the  statue  will 
occupy  different  planes  if  we  compare  the  stand- 
ing and  the  seated  figure.  Let  us  consider  the 
foot,  in  each  instance,  to  bo  planted  on  the 
same  space.  In  taking  the  seated  posture, 
the  figure  which  we  are  regarding  will 
have  lost,  as  wo  before  stated,  180  lines,  or 
six  thirty-secoudths  of  its  full  height.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  face  will  have  been  removed 
farther  from  the  spectator.  The  length  between 
the  two  perpendicular  lines  w'hioh  fall  in  front 
of  tho  knee,  and  behind  the  head  of  the  seated 
figure,  if  its  proportions  are  correct,  is  320  lines, 
or  one-third  of  the  height.  And  it  will  be  found 
by  a vei’y  simple  diagram  that  tho  difference 
between  tho  scale,  a size  apparent  to  the  eye,  at 
these  distances,  is  not  much  less  than  one-twelfth 
part.  In  other  words,  if  the  proper  height  for 
tho  face,  the  figure  being  erect,  were  12  inches, 
it  would  require  to  be  made  13  inches  long  by 
the  different  distance  of  tho  plane  which  it  was 
made  to  occupy  by  the  change  of  posture.  \Yo 
have  given  the  difference  rather  in  excess,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  as  the  face  will  not  be 
removed  to  the  full  distance  named, -which  is 
that  of  the  back  of  tho  head,  but  the  figures  are 
near  enough  for  our  purpose. 

If  the  matter  he  looked  at  geometrically,  it 
will  bo  found  that  the  angle  introduced  between 
the  feet  and  the  head  of  the  figure,  if  seated  on 
the  plane  nearest  to  the  eye,  is  15°  9'.  The 
removal  of  the  object  from  the  distance  of  2,880 
lines  to  that  of  3,200  lines,  which  is  the  result  of 
changing  tho  posture,  demands  a vertical  height 
of  8G0  lines,  in  the  more  distant  position,  topre- 
serve  the  same  angle  of  vision. 

We  allow,  as  before  stated,  that  the  plane  of 
the  face  will  be  somewhat  nearer  tho  spectator 
if  the  seated  figure  be  quite  erect.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  tho  foot  be  thrown  forward,  and  the 
hand  back,  as  in  the  woeful  instance  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body’s figure,  tho  difference  will  be  greater  than 
wo  have  stated.  The  face  and  trunk,  in  fact, 
must  be  treated  on  a scale  of  one-twelfth  larger 
size  than  the  fore  leg.  This,  of  course,  it  is  easy 
to  effect. 

But  when  we  come  to  regard  the  same  figure 
in  profile,  the  circumstances  are  altered.  Then 
tho  planes  of  face  and  foot  coincide,  or  nearly 
so.  And  then  the  head,  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  raise  to  the  height  of  860  lines  from 
the  ground  in  order  to  satisfy  tho  exigency  of 
perspective,  for  tho  front  view,  will  bo  visibly 
out  of  place,  being  80  lines  higher  than  its 
proper  level  of  780  lines  from  the  ground. 

We  have  gone  into  this  detail,  not  so  much  for 
tho  purpose  of  showing  the  ready  application  of 
an  automatic  division  of  the  human  figure,  which 
so  readily  lends  itself  to  the  service  of  calcula- 
tion, and  so  much  simplifies  any  perspective 
reduction,  as  in  order  to  prove  that,  from  the 
simplestoptical  law, the  attempt  to  form  a seated 
figure,  of  colossal  size,  which  is  to  be  seen  from 
the  face  and  from  the  profile,  must  result  in 
failure.  Actual  visual  proportion  forbids  tho 
success  of  tho  attempt.  We  have  said  nothing 
of  sculptural  composition.  The  difficulty  here  is 
not  loss ; but  it  is  no  less  capable'  of  being 
geometrically  demonstrated,  or  reduced  to 
numerical  rule.  We  know  how  the  Greek 
artists  dealt  with  this  branch  of  composition. 
In  the  finest  seated  figures  of  the  Elgin  Collec- 
tion, tho  height  of  the  thigh  is  determined,  not 
by  the  usual  proportion  of  that  limb,  but  by  tho 
effect  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  tho  point 
where  Phidias  intended  that  his  sculpture  should 
be  placed.  It  is  most  evident  that  when  a 
sculptural  fore-shortening,  or  it  might  be  fore- 
lengthening,  of  any  portion  of  a figure  is  intro- 
duced, tho  limitation  of  the  point  of  view  must 
be  absolute.  And  no  sculpture,  worthy  of  tho 
name,  can  exist  without  close  attention  being 
paid  to  these  niceties  of  composition.  Our  case 
may  thus  be  made  stronger.  Bat  we  wish  to 
bring  it  to  the  test  of  actual  figures.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  incompatible  dimensions  are 
required  for  the  profile,  and  the  full-faced  view 
of  a seated  colossal  figure. 


Art,  Pictorial  aud  ludustrial,”  February  to  July, 


The  Derby  Portrait  Memorial.  — The 
committee  of  the  Derby  Portrait  Memorial  have 
purchased  of  M.  Louis  Desanges  his  portrait  of 
the  late  Earl  in  his  robes  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  portrait — a c?ie/- 
d’ceuvre  of  the  artist — will  become  the  pi’Operty 
of  the  nation.  Colonel  W.  Nassau  Lees  acts  as 
( hou.  secretary. 
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THE  GREAT  WESTERN  ARCADE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 

The  long.ta'ked-of  arcade  from  Monmouth, 
street  to  Temple-row,  Birmingham,  over  the 
Great  Western  Railway  is  at  last  about  to  be- 
come a reality.  It  was  the  original  intention, 
•when  the  railway  was  made,  to  cover  over  the 
line  between  the  two  streets  mentioned,  and  to 
utilise  the  space  thus  secured,  *The  idea  was 
never  carried  out,  and  one  of  the  principal 
streets  has  been  disfigured  for  many  years,  and 
the  opportunity  for  making  a much-needed  addi- 
tion to  the  street  architecture,  and  providing  a 
popular  place  of  resort,  as  the  arcades  are  in 
other  places,  has  nob  been  taken  advantage  of 
until  the  present  time.  Active  operations,  how- 
ever, for  the  construction  of  “ The  Great  Western 
Arcade”  are  now  going  on.  The  site  has  been 
purchased  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Simkin,  and  it  is  his  specula- 
tion. The  designs  for  the  building  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  architect.  Mr.  H. 
Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton,  has  taken  the  con- 
tract for  the  first  part  of  the  work,  consisting 
of  the  removal  of  the  present  iron  girders,  which 
•were  placed  over  the  line  by  the  late  Mr.  I.  K. 
Brunei  when  the  railway  was  constructed,  and 
have  become,  through  long  exposure  to  the 
weather,  totally  unfit  for  building  upon.  In  the 
place  of  the  girders,  a series  of  arches  will  be 
constrncted,  forming,  in  fact,  a continuation  of 
the  present  tunnel,  and  thus  a site  will  be  created 
on  a level  with  Monmouth-street  and  Temple-row. 
The  frontage  to  the  two  streets  is  nearly  100  ft., 
and  it  is  intended  to  erect,  as  entrances  to  the 
arcade,  an  arch  at  each  end,  with  shops  on 
either  sido,  and  suites  of  rooms  over  in  about 
four  stories.  Tho  street  elevations  will  be  of 
stone,  and  the  shop-fronts  fitted  with  plate- 
glass.  On  each  sido  of  the"arcade  proper  there 
■will  be  shops  of  various  sizes,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  in  number,  and  especially  adapted  for  fancy 
trades.  Show-rooms  will  also  be  attached,  and 
above  tho  shops  tho  necessary  offices  will  be  pro. 
vided.  The  arcade  is  to  be  covered  with  a light 
construction  of  wood  and  glass,  the  circular  ribs 
or  principals  of  which  will  spring  from  pilasters 
between  each  shop.  la  the  centre  there  will  bo 
an  octagonal  dome,  rising  some  height  above  the 
roof,  and  the  shops  in  that  part  will  also  be 
arranged  in  a similar  manner.  The  total  length 
of  tho  arcado  will  be  nearly  -100  ft.,  and  the 
width  of  the  promenade  between  the  shops 
about  25  ft.  The  Great  Western  Arcade  will 
thus  exceed  in  extent  the  Burlington  Arcade,  in 
Piccadilly.  The  whole  of  the  work  will  be 
carried  out  under  under  tho  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Ward. 


ARCHITECT  TO  THE  CHILIAN  REPUBLIC. 

It  seems  nothing  will  come  of  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  our  last  year’s  correspondents, 
that  the  appointment  of  an  English  architect 
might  extend  our  knowledge  of  earthquake- 
proof  building.  We  are  informed  that  out  of 
niaety-six  architects,  who  nearly  a year  ago 
responded  to  the  advertisement  in  our  columns, 
the  selectionfell  last  June  on  Mr.  William  Toung. 
For  some  unexplained  reason  the  appointment 
Las  been  till  now  suspended;  and  last  week  the 
Chilian  Government  definitively  abandoned  all  in- 
tention of  engaging  the  architect  advertised  for. 


SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS  IN 
BARRACKS  AND  CAMPS. 

Ix  the  presence  of  a large  audience,  Major. 
General  Millington  E.  Synge  has  lectured  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Wfaitehall- 
yard,  “ Ou  Suggested  Improvements  in  the 
Sanitary  Arrangements  in  Barracks,  Camps,  &c.’^ 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Surgeon  - General 
Mouat,  V.C. 

General  Synge  began  his  lecture  by  observinw 
that  he  had  to  set  before  them  truths  discovered 
not  by  himself  but  by  others.  Dealing  first  with 
the  subject  of  dwellings,  he  remarked  that  a 
Louse  should  be  dry  and  warm,  and  have  a pure 
atmosphere.  Ho  then  called  attention  to  those 
cases  which  affected  the  community  most  largely, 
namely,  infections  cases.  Vfater,  in  any  form, 
rendered  the  vehicle  of  contagion,  impregnated 
everything  with  which  it  was  brought  into 
contact.  He  quoted  Mr.  Hassall,  to  the  effect 
that  no  hospital  should  discharge  into  any 
sewers,  and  proceeded  to  say  that  a ready 
means  of  vitiating  the  atmosphere  was  found  in 
*be  pollution  of  water.  In  the  words  of  Dj-. 


Letheby,  “ The  vengeance  which  nature  takes 
does  not  confine  itself  to  figures  of  arithmetic.” 
The  same  authority  asserted  that  the  quantity 
of  water  annually  ffiuled  amounted  to  30  gallons 
per  head  per  day.  The  first  point  which  he  pressed 
upon  his  audience  was  that  it  was  wrong  to  re- 
move corrupting  impurity  by  water,  more  espe- 
cially  in  the  case  of  hospitals,  and  most  particularly 
in  all  infectious  cases  j secondly,  it  was  right  to 
provide  for  use  and  application  a carrier,  an 
effectual  deodorant,  in  all  such  cases,  whereby 
cleanliness  and  comfort  would  be  given  in  a 
sick-room,  ward,  or  bed,  thus  guarding  against 
the  spread  of  infection.  Dealing  next  with  the 
military  part  of  his  subject,  ho  observed  that  if 
they  laid  their  hands  upon  a healthy  spot  they 
would  find  it  was  a station  not  occupied  by  our 
troops.  Sanitary  law  might  be  summed  up 
something  like  this: — You  may  nob  pour  cor- 
rupted  water  into  rivers ; you  may  not  release 
destructive  gases  into  the  atmosphere.  If  it 
could  , be  shown  that  liquid  could  be  drawn 
off  innocuously,  according  to  General  Scott’s 
plan,  a very  great  step  in  advance  would  have 
been  taken.  In  concluding,  Major-General 
Synge  recommended  charcoal  as  the  best 
possible  means  of  deodorisation. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  question  was, 
How  was  this  sewage  which  was  supposed  to 
be  contaminating  our  rivers  to  he  rendered 
innocuous  ? Major-General  Synge  said  that 
charcoal  was  the  panacea ; bub  tho  question 
was  how  it  was  to  be  applied. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  remarked  that  ho  had  never 
heard  so  many  fallacies  uttered  before  in  a given 
time  as  those  which  had  come  from  the  lecturer. 
If  the  public  health  was  not  to  be  secured  until 
all  sewers  and  drains  were  done  away  with,  the 
reform  would  be  a very  long  time  in  coming. 
London,  in  point  of  health,  stood  at  the  head  of 
all  cities,  the  mortality  being  from  22  to  26  per 
thousand,  while  in  our  large  towns  it  was  from 
30  to  40  per  thousand.  He  had  gone  through 
hospitals  and  other  public  buildings  where  the 
dry-earth  system  had  been  introduced,  and  found 
that  so  long  as  there  was  some  enthusiastic 
person  to  watch  over  it,  it  was  successful  ; but 
let  them  make  out  a balance-sheet  of  the  cost, 
and  tbey  would  see  that  the  expense  was  as  ten 
to  one  over  water.  He  could  not  accept  the 
gallant  officer’s  paper;  if  be  did  accept  it  the 
next  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  jump  into 
the  Thames  and  drown  himself. 

Dr.  Gordon  contended  that  hospitals  and 
barracks  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  the  introduction  of  disease. 

Colonel  Murray  affirmed  that  sewage  irrigation 
was  the  only  thing  likely  to  be  effectual. 

Major-General  Synge  replied,  adhering  to  his 
belief  that  fire  was  an  instrument  which  de- 
stroyed the  germs  of  disease,  and  that  water 
disseminated  them. 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  MALTA. 

Some  explorations  of  considerable  interest 
have  been  made  in  the  island  of  Malta,  by  Lieut. 
Wadham  Terry.  According  to  the  Mnming  Post, 
a large  number  of  tombs  were  opened,  all 
beautifully  cut  in  the  solid  limestone  rook,  each 
one  closed  with  a slab  of  stone  securely  fixed  in. 
The  result  of  Mr.  Terry’s  work  has  been  the 
formation  of  a large  collection  of  pottery,  and 
other  objects  of  interest,  comprising  between 
four  and  five  hundred  specimens.  No  such 
collection  has  ever  been  made  before.  The  only 
one  approaching  it  was  made  by  Captain  J.  S. 
Swann,  F.G.S.,  who  communicated  a paper  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  ou  the  subject,  which 
was  published  by  the  Society  in  1870.  Captain 
Swann’s  collection  was  not  a very  large  or  im- 
portant one,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  satis- 
fied with  his  discoveries  without  going  into  the 
question  of  their  origin  or  the  period  of  their 
deposition. 

It  is  the  impression  of  Lieutenant  Terry  that 
the  [tombs  he  opened  were  the  work  of  early 
Phccnicians,  and  that  the  objects  found  in  them 
were  deposited  by  that  people.  His  reasons  for 
that  belief  would  occupy  too  much  space  here, 
but  it  is  his  intentiou  to  take  some  practical 
measures  to  bring  his  collection  and  views  before 
the  public  shortly.  Among  other  grounds  which 
point  to  the  highest  antiquity  of  the  tombs 
opened  are  such  facts  as  the  discovery  of  a 
scarabmus  of  a date  at  least  900  B.C.,  and  the 
nou-discovery  of  coins,  which  last  is  almost  suf- 
ficient proof  of  a period  anterior  to  the  Ptolemaic. 
Time  had  further  destroyed  all  but  a few  rusty 
traces  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a sword  or 


other  weapon.  There  were  a few  bangles 
found,  but  of  a material  calculated  to  resist  rust. 
The  marks  ou  the  various  amphono  and  vases 
can  hardly  be  the  work  of  a people  possessed  of 
no  alphabet,  except  a primitive  one  of  numerals,, 
similar  to  the  Irish  ogham,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  such  marks  are  more  than  merely  ornamental. 
The  forms  of  everything,  including  a larga 
number  of  lachrymatories,  lamps,  and  articles  of 
glass,  are  of  a most  primitive  character. 


MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATIONS  OF 
THE  AIR. 

In  a review  of  a work  by  Mr.  Douglas  Cun- 
ningham, under  this  title,  published  in  Calcutta, 
Nature  describes  the  apparatus  used  by  Mr. 
Cunningham  and  the  results.  No  connexion,  it 
seems,  can  bo  traced  by  these  experiments,  be. 
tween  the  numbers  of  bacteria,  spores,  &c., 
present  in  the  air  (at  Calcutta),  and  the  occur- 
rence of  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera,  ague,  or 
dengue  ; nor  between  the  presence  or  abundanca 
of  any  special  form  or  forms  of  cells,  and  the 
prevalence  of  any  of  these  diseases. 

In  alluding  to  the  subject  generally.  Nature 
says: — “Although  these  observations  may  not 
appear  to  encourage  the  hope  of  success  in  dis- 
covering the  presence  of  atmosphorio  particles 
connected  with  the  origin  of  disease,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  they  only  refer  to  bodies  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another  whilst  in  the  air, 
the  possibility  remaining  that  many  of  the  finer 
molecules  present  in  it  are  really  of  different 
natures,  and  may  yet  be  distinguished  from  one- 
another  by  means  of  their  actions  or  develop- 
ments. Many  interesting  questions  are  sug- 
gested in  connexion  with  the  fact  of  the  presence 
of  such  considerable  numbers  of  living  cells  in 
the  air.  What  becomes  of  them  when  drawn 
into  the  respiratory  cavities  of  animals  ? Is 
their  vitality  destroyed,  and  if  so  how  are  they 
got  rid  of  ? Are  they  ever  capable  of  under- 
going any  development  within  the  organism,  and 
do  they  then  exert  any  prejudicial  influence  ou 
the  recipient  ? These  and  similar  questions  can 
only  be  answered  by  means  of  patient  and  ex- 
tended experiment;  but  even  such  imperfect 
and  superficial  observations  as  the  present  will, 
I trust,  serve  a useful  purpose  in  clearing  away 
a few  of  the  preliminary  obstacles  from  the  path 
of  investigation.” 


TEE  ENGLISH  GLASS  TRADE  AND 
FRENCH  DUTIES. 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties  levied  by 
the  French  Custom-house  on  English  manufac- 
tured glass,  particularly  upon  glass  used  for 
building  purposes,  an  influential  deputation  of 
English  manufacturers,  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Palmer,  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  Wednesday 
a representative  of  the  French  Minister  of  Com-i 
merce,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  the 
French  Government  the  desirability  of  obtainingj, 
a reduction  of  the  heavy  duties  on  glass  im.  i 
ported  from  this  country  into  French  ports. 

Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  President  of  the  English. 
Glass  Association,  and  who  spoke  in  French, 
urged  the  importance  of  at  once  reducing  the 
duty  upon  window  glass,  which  was  a necessary  ; 
of  life.  Other  gentlemen  followed  in  English,  i 
and  the  French  representative  assured  the  depu- 
tation that  their  remarks  would  receive  every  ; 
attention  from  his  Minister  of  Commerce. 

The  English  Foreign  Office,  it  is  stated,  were  : 
rather  surprised  to  learn  that  French  builders 
were  so  dependent  upon  England  for  window  ■ 
glass ; and  why  Mr.  Cobden,  in  hta  treaty,  did 
not  hold  out  against  the  heavy  duty,  is  a query- 


" ARCHITECTS  AND  THEIR 
LIABILITIES.” 

Sin, — I fully  agree  in  your  remarks  in  your  i 
last  issue,  and  think  with  you  that  the  profession 
should  share  the  expense  of  the  “proper  recon- 
sideration” of  so  extraordinary  a verdict. 

I am  sure,  sir,  you  will  not  mind  the  trouble  ' 
of  acting  as  treasurer,  and  I believe  you  will 
find  we  shall  all  give  you  something  to  do. 

I shall  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you.  • 
51.  Ss.  as  my  contribution.  B.  P. 


Architectural  Museum.  — Mr.  Skidmore 
lectured  on  Saturday  last  as  arranged,  Mr.  E.B. 
Denison  in  the  chair.  We  postpone  our  report 
at  the  lecturer’s  request. 


March  7,  1874.] 
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MITPORD  CASTLE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  roost 
ancient  of  the  Northumbrian  castles,  lb  is 
situated  about  two  miles  above  and  west  of  Mor- 
peth,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wansbock,  which 
here  makes  two  very  sharp  bonds,  the  larger 
and  higher  of  which  include  the  castle,  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  the  new  Ilall,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  old  one.  The  church,  the  nave  of 
which  was  long  roofless,  has  been  repaired, 
and  is  now  in  good  order.  It  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  ancient  barons  and  modern  lords  of  Mit- 
ford.  The  chancel  is  Early  English ; the  nave 
rude  bub  good  Norman,  with  a pointed  south 
door  in  the  same  style.  The  old  Hall,  of  which 
a tower  is  standing,  was  a Tudor  building,  con- 
stnioted  by  the  Mitfords,  in  part  from  the 
materials  of  the  castle.  The  present  Hall,  the 
Jlitford  residence,  is  modern. 

What  remains  of  the  castle  occupies  the 
summit  of  a knoll  of  sandstone  rook,  rising  about 
70  ft.,  on  the  north  side  abruptly,  and  elsewhere 
more  or  less  steeply,  from  a marshy  meadow, 
which  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  is  encircled 
by  the  folds  of  the  Wansheck,  and  on  the  south 
by  a sweep  of  a tributary  stream,  which  joins 
the  river  just  below  the  castle.  Each  water- 
course  flows  beneath  a steep  and  high  con- 
cave bank,  thickly  wooded,  and  the  result  is 
a sylvan  amphitheatre  of  great  seclusion  and 
much  beauty. 

The  castle  knoll,  at  its  summit,  is  about  80 
yards  across,  irregularly  circular.  Along  its 
brow  runs  the  enceinte  wall  of  the  place,  much 
broken  down,  but  which  seems  to  have  been 
about  20  ft.  high  and  7 ft.  thick.  It  may  be 
traced  all  round,  save  at  one  point  on  the 
south  face,  where  it  is  encroached  upon  by  a 
quarry  opened  for  the  materials  of  the  now  Hall 
in  1810.  Towards  the  north  the  wall  is  tolerably 
perfect,  though  more  or  lees  riven,  and  without 
its  battlements.  The  inclosure  is  now  an 
orchard. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  area  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  rest,  and  has  been  parted  off  by 
a cross  wall,  creating  an  inner  ward,  of  small 
dimension,  semicircular  plan,  and  considerable 
streogtb.  In  this  ward  stands  the  Norman 
keep,  a square  of  about  36  ft.,  bub  having  its 
north  side  in  two  oblique  faces,  funning  a 
salient.  It  has,  therefore,  five  sides,  a rare  and 
certainly  original  departure  from  the  usual 
Norman  plan.  The  walls  are  about  7 ft.  thick, 
and  the  interior  area  22  ft.  6 in.  square.  This 
spaco  is  divided  by  a cross  wall,  north  and  south, 
into  two  equal  2>art8,  each  barrel-vaulted,  with 
a plain  round-headed  arch  springing  from  a plain 
chamfered  abacus.  The  north  face  of  each 
chamber  is  oblique,  to  match  the  exterior 
salient.  Of  these  chambers,  one  lias  a loop  in  the 
north  gable,  and  the  other,  in  the  corresponding 
place,  two  small  atono  spouts,  about  3 ft.  from 
tho  floor,  as  though  for  the  admission  of  water. 
Both  chambers  are  mined  at  the  south  end. 

All  tho  keep  above  the  ground-floor  walls  is 
destroyed,  and  thembbisb  conceals  the  exterior 
wall  face,  but  the  whole  is  clearly  of  excellent 
ashlar.  From  and  within  the  w’estwall,  a small 
mural  stair  descends,  turning  the  BOubh-wesb 
angle  to  a door  in  the  south  wall,  opening  into 
the  west  vault.  This  door  has  a flat  segmental 
arch.  The  outer  entrance  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  west  wall  in  the  floor  above  the  basement. 
It  is  said  that  an  exterior  stone  stair  is  concealed 
by  the  rubbish.  This  keep  stands  upon  the 
rock,  here  perhaps  20  ft.  above  the  rest  of  the 
area.  It  blocks  up  the  triangular,  or  rather 
segmental  inner  ward,  standing  about  50  ft.  from 
one  angle,  and  30  ft.  from  the  other.  Its  salient 
extends  to  within  10  ft.  of  tho  northern,  or 
corresponding  salient  of  the  ward,  and  its 
southern  face  is  about  6 ft.  within  the  cross  wall. 

I In  the  curved  outer  wall  of  this  ward,  towards  the 
north-west,  is  a very  remarkable  window  recess, 
8 ft.  broad,  and  of  the  same  height,  to  the  plain 
Norman  abacus,  whence  springs  its  round-beaded 
arch,  over  which  is  a hood-moulding  of  the 
same  pattern,  the  only  attempt  at  ornament. 

I The  wall  here  is  8 ft.  thick,  bub  as  the  outer 
2 ft.  are  not  original,  the  window-case  is  gone. 

; It  was  probably  of  two  lights,  and  opened  upon 
1 the  cliff. 

Close  south  of  this  wnndow,  in  the  inner  face 
! of  the  same  wall,  are  a nvimber  of  curious  holes, 
I irregularly  placed,  more  or  less  rounded,  as 
> though  half  a soda-water  bottlo  had  been  thrust 
i into  the  green  mortar.  They  occur  at  the  joints, 

1 and  the  best  marked  are  where  three  joints  meet. 
1 They  are  certainly  nob  putlog  holes,  being  too 
i irregular  and  too  shallow. 


The  inner  ward  was  entered  from  thb  outer  by 
a small  strong  doorway  in  the  cross  wall,  now 
much  ruined,  a few  feet  west  of  the  keep. 

The  outer  ward  had  probably  a chapel  on  its 
south  side;  many  graves,  some  covered  with 
slabs,  and  one  containing  a stone  coffin,  having 
been  laid  open  when  baring  for  the  quarry.  In 
the  west  wall  is  a good  plain  Caornarvon-headed 
postern  door  of  5 ft.  opening,  below  a pointed 
relieving  arch.  The  main  entrance  to  this  ward 
was  on  the  east  side,  near  the  inner  ward  wall, 
and  commanded  by  tho  keep.  The  gateway, 
said  to  have  been  15  ft.  deep,  is  uow  a ruin,  but 
it  opened  upon  a small  platform,  a little  lower 
than  the  ward,  and  which  was  defended  by  a 
wall,  under  cover  of  which  the  road  wound  up 
from  below.  Some  broken  ground  on  this  side  is 
said  to  indicate  an  ancient  quarry,  probably  that 
employed  when  the  castle  was  built. 

On  the  north-west  quarter  was  also  a spur 
from  tho  hill,  but  lower  and  narrower  than  the 
former  ono.  This  has  been  converted  into  a 
thin  falciform  bank,  concave  to  the  castle,  by 
the  cutting  of  a deep  ditch  in  its  rear,  probably 
to  provide  a covered  way  to  the  postern,  up  which 
cattle  could  be  driven  with  safety. 

The  castle  hill  seems  to  have  been  girt,  a few 
yards  from  its  base,  by  a wet  ditch,  in  part  arti- 
fleial,  which  covered  its  north-west  and  south 
sides,  and  communicated  at  each  end  with  the 
Wansheck,  which  comifleted  tho  circle  on  the 
cast  side.  Whether  there  was  a wall  within  the 
ditch  is  uncertain,  probably  not,  but  it  was 
guarded  towards  the  north-east  by  a gatehouse 
and  enclosed  space,  in  front  of  which,  below  tho 
present  bridge,  was  tho  old  fosso-bridge,  by  the 
tenure  of  guarding  which  Walter  de  Swinhowe, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  bold  forty  acres  of 
land. 

A knoll  BO  defined  as  Mitford,  so  secluded, 
and  so  protected  by  a river  and  by  marshy 
ground,  was  likely  to  have  been  a British  camp 
as  well  as  a Saxon  or  English  dwelling-place, 
and  there  is  high  probability  of  the  truth  of  tho 
tradition  that  asserts  the  Barony  of  Mitford  to 
have  been  held  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  by 
John  of  Mitford,  whose  daughter  Sybil  is  said 
to  have  carried  it  in  mai-riage  to  Richard 
Bertram,  a follower  of  the  Conqueror,  and  of  the 
stock  of  Baliol.  The  first  recorded  lord  is  how- 
ever Roger  Bertram,  who  h*  Id  the  Barony  in 
1155,  and  certified  to  its  having  been  held  by  his 
father  and  grandfather.  At  that  time  the 
Barony  extended  over  five  parishes,  and  received 
payment  of  castle-guard  from  nine  manors, 
itself  paying  scutage  to  tho  castle  of  Newcastle. 

The  Bertrams  who,  like  the  Baliols,  boro  an 
orle  for  their  arms,  retained  Mitfoi-d  for  eight 
generations,  when  Agnes,  their  heiress,  sold  the 
estate  in  1 275  to  Alexander  de  Baliol,  from  whom 
it  passed  by  various  changes  to  de  Valence,  and 
thence  with  part  of  his  estate  to  the  Earl  of 
Athol,  ono  of  his  heirs  general.  There  remained, 
however,  in  the  district,  a family  who  bore  the 
surname  of  Mitford,  and  claimed  descent  from  a 
brother  of  .John,  whose  daughter  married  the 
Bertram.  Tbc-ir  representative,  William,  in  the 
tenth  generation,  held  lands  in,  and  his  son  was 
actually  of  Mitford,  and  seems  to  have  recovered 
the  castle,  and  to  be  the  direct  ancestor  in  the 
male  line  of  the  present  Mr.  Mitford,  of  Mitford, 
and  of  his  distant  kinsman  Lord  Redesdale. 

The  castle,  though  of  no  great  magnitude, 
played,  from  its  position  and  strength,  rather 
an  important  part  in  Border  warfare.  William 
the  Lion,  who  reigned  from  1165  to  121-1',  dated 
a charter  from  hence,  28th  December,  1215. 
King  John  is  said  to  have  burned  the  vill, 
though  whether  he  took  the  castle  is  unknown, 
The  public  records,  however,  make  him  visit 
Mitford  from  Berwick  in  1216,  and  stay  there 
the  24tb,  25th,  and  26th  January,  going  on  the 
latter  day  to  Newcastle.  Alexander,  King  of 
Scotland,  failed  to  take  the  place  in  May,  1217, 
when  he  lay  in  leaguer  before  it  for  seven  days. 
Local  history  is  silent  concerning  it  during  the 
active  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  in  the  wild  times 
consequent  upon  Bannockburn,  a notorious 
Border  Freebooter,  Sir  Gilbert  Middleton,  made 
Mitford  his  stronghold,  and  here  imprisoned 
Henry  Lord  Beaumont,  while  his  brother,  Lewis 
Bishop  of  Durham,  was  shut  up  in  Morpeth 
Castle. 

The  castle,  by  its  present  condition,  affords 
evidence  of  the  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone. 
Still,  ruined  as  it  is,  careful  observation  finds 
much  from  which  its  original  plan,  and  even 
part  of  its  details,  may  be  ascertained.  Its 
general  plan,  tho  keep,  and  the  most  part  of  the 
enceinte  wall,  are  evidently  original,  and  Late 
Norman,  probably  the  work  of  Richard  Bertram, 


early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  postern  is 
of  course  later,  either  Early  Edwardian  or  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  It  is  unusual  to  find  so 
small  a keep  divided  by  a cross-wall,  or  to  find 
any  Norman  keep  with  an  original  vaulted  base- 
ment, though  of  this  there  is  apparently  an 
example  in  the  Late  Norman  Keep  of  Norbam. 
The  salient  on  oue  side  is  unknown  elsewhere. 

A good  ground-plan  and  photographs  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  masonry  are  much  needed,  and 
a very  moderate  amount  of  excavation  in  the 
inner  ward  would  probably  throw  light  on  tlie 
original  structure  of  the  keep.  In  point  of 
recorded  history  the  very  complete  account  of 
Mitford,  given  in  “Hodgson’s  Northumberland,” 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ; it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  a corresponding  industry  and 
critical  acumen  have  not  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  its  architectural  remains.  G.  T.  C. 


HORSE-SHOEING  AND  THE  PAVEMENTS. 

The  state  of  our  streets  is  a matter  of  import- 
ance in  which  everybody  is  concerned  : it  is  not 
merely  a question  for  ratepayers  ; b\it  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  has  to  pass  from 
one  house  to  another,  it  is  a material  considera- 
tion whether  the  paths  and  roads  present  a clean 
surface  for  walking,  or  are  covered  with  a greasy 
compound  of  water  and  powdered  dust  and 
granite.  It  is  an  important  point  whether  a 
lady  can  safely  enter  a Hansom-cab  without  fear 
of  soiling  her  dress  against  the  wheel,  or  whether 
every  vehicle  tliat  passes  her  is  to  send  a shower 
of  particles  of  mud  on  all  sides  as  it  drives  by. 
The  vastly  increasing  traffic  of  London  and  other 
great  cities  has  demanded  that  some  more  lasting 
material  for  tho  roadways  should  bo  employed 
than  is  presented  in  the  natural  state  of  the 
ground.  Mr.  MacAdam,  whose  name  is  im- 
mortalised  by  its  connexion  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal roads  of  the  country,  invented  or  applied 
the  process  of  coating  the  roads  with  a layer  of 
granite  chips,  which,  when  compressed,  form  a 
firm  and  fairly  even  surface.  In  the  still  more 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  London,  every  oue  is 
familiar  with  the  still  more  solid  paving  of 
blocks  of  granite  of  the  size  of  a brick,  forming 
the  “stones”  by  which  the  cabbies  of  a few 
years  ago  were  wont  to  calculate  their  distances. 
But  neither  of  these  modes  of  road-making  is 
perfect.  Both  are  attended  with  a considorablo 
amount  of  noise  5 both  are  more  or  less  "rugged,” 
and  the  granite  has  the  reputation  of  presenting 
a bad  foothold  for  horses,  especially  when  dry, 
while  in  wet  weather  the  Macadamised  roads 
are  very  rotten,  and  easily  worn  into  mud. 
During  the  last  twoor  throe  years  two  new  modes 
of  paving  have  come  into  general  use.  Blocks 
of  wood,  prepared  in  various  ways,  have  been 
employed  instead  of  granite,  and  asphalte,  a 
bituminous  rock,  heated  and  laid  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  a semi-liquid  state,  has  taken 
the  place,  to  a certain  extent,  of  tho  “carpet” 
of  broken  flints,  or  granite  chips.  The  advan- 
tages of  both  these  inventions  lie  in  their  greater 
cleanliness  and  in  the  diminished  noise  which  is 
caused  by  traffic  passing  over  them. 

Any  one  driving  through  certain  streets  in 
London  will  meet  in  his  course  with  a succession 
of  very  varied  travelling.  Passing  from  tho 
moderately  elastic,  and  somewhat  noisy  and 
uneven  macadam,  he  will  C')me  to  the  inelastic 
granite,  where  the  two  last  characteristics  will 
be  heightened,  and  soon  pass  on  to  tho  springy 
and  nearly  noiseless  wood  pavement.  On  reach- 
ing the  asphalte,  however,  the  perfection  of 
travelling  will  seem  to  be  reached, — a jjerfectly 
level  surface,  over  which  tho  wheels  noiselessly 
glide,  and  which  does  not  degenerate  into  mud 
in  the  winter  nor  dust  in  the  summer ; such  will 
probably  be  the  feelings  of  the  traveller  on  two 
wheels  throughout  the  varied  streets  of  our  busy 
metropolis. 

But,  then,  the  feelings  and  experiences  of 
the  horses  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
recent  observations  have  shown  objections 
to  both  these  improved  pavements,  to  the  re- 
moval  of  which  attention  is  now  being  directed. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  owners  of  horses  whether  the  danger  of 
injnry  from  falling,  either  on  asphalte  or  granite, 
could  not  be  obviated  or  diminished  by  improved 
methods  of  shoeing.  A shoe  is,  at  tho  best,  but 
an  artificial  innovation;  if  it  is  fitted  to  the  foot 
it  is  highly  beneficial,  by  saving  tho  hoof  from 
wear  and  injury;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
hoofs  are  fitted  to  the  shoes  by  being  pared 
down,  and  burnt  away  by  applying  a heated  shoe 
to  the  foot.  In  the  cause  of  humanity  this 
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practice  oagtt  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  is  to  tbe 
interests  of  tbe  owners  of  horses  to  discontinue 
it.  A shoe  prepared  with  a substance  which 
will  prevent  slipping  on  asphalte  in  its  most 
dangerous  state  has  lately  been  invented,  and 
appears  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  it;  but  the 
existing  pattern  of  shoe  may  be  made  much 
more  safe  if  horses  are  shod  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, and  if  the  natural  formation  of  the  hoof  is 
consulted,  andassisted.instead  of  being  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  careless  farriers.  In  the  question 
of  street-paving,  the  consideration  should  be  not 
the  maintenance  of  uncomfortable  roads,  because 
a smooth  pavement  is  not  adapted  to  improper 
modes  of  shoeing  horses,  but  rather  the  attain- 
ment of  the  most  perfect  shoe,  so  as  to  admit  of 
safe  travelling  on  level  roads. 


INDIVIDUALISED  SCULPTURE 
IN  LONDON,— SOME  PHASES  OF  IT. 

Amid  the  almost  endless  multitude  of  ad- 
dresses,  lectures,  papers,  and  disquisitions  gene- 
rally,  that  are  poured  into  the  public  ear  by 
those  who  move  and  guide  the  art-world,  it  must 
surely  be  a matter  of  surprise  that  in  them  no 
systemofic attempt  has  as  yetbeenmadetoanaZyse 
the  fine  art  in  London,  and  to  point  cut  its  dis- 
tinctivo  qualities.  We  here  allude  more  espe- 
daily  to  the  open  air  art,  to  the  public  statues, 
and  to  those  specimens  of  the  sculptor’s  art  to 
be  found  every  here  and  there  attached  to,  and 
forming  parts  of,  buildings.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  overrate  tbe  importance  of  this  subject,  'for 
how  can  the  public  mind  be  so  well  instructed 
in  matters  artistic  as  by  tbe  great  fact  of  some 
one  or  more  specimens  of  it  meeting  the  passer- 
by at  every  tnm  P This  was  the  way  in  past 
days.  Art  was  for  the  public,  and  the  wayside  ; 
and  even  the  “ Streets  of  Tombs,”  in  heathen 
times,  afforded  continually  recurring  spots  on 
which  art  could  and  did  find  resting-places. 
Passing  to  the  Gothic  days,  and  missing  much 
ill  such  towns  as  Rouen,  Nuremberg,  Paris  as  it 
was,  and  in  a host  of  others  all  over  Europe,  we 
find  that  every  house  was  a new  design  in  itself, 
and  was  as  often  as  not  full  of  expressive  sculp- 
ture and  carving,  expressive  of  the  purpose  to 
which  the  house  was  devoted,  and  with  the  coat 
of  arms  or  sign  of  the  owner  on  it.  Nothing 
could  bo  more  fertile  in  principle  than  the 
Mediasval  system  of  art  action ; every  idea  was 
utilised,  and,  so  to  speak,  materialised;  and  to 
run  was  necessarily  to  read,  for  you  could 
hardly  do  otherwise.  Every  old  Continental 
town  shows  this  unmistakably.  Nor,  wo  may 
make  quite  sure,  was  this  ever  - present  art 
conflued  to  the  Continental  cities.  In  the 
London  of  the  Middle  Ages  must  the  streets, 
however  much  wanting  in  other  ways,  have 
been  full  of  what  may  well  be  termed  the 
picturesque  in  so  far  as  house  arrangement 
went,  and  of  the  sculpturesque  in  the  fullest 
degree.  The  houses,  each  one  an  individuality, 
differed  from  its  next-door  neighbour,  and  mauy 
of  them,  as  we  know  from  contemporary  records 
and  prints,  and  even  from  some  few  actual 
remains,  were  ornamented  with  sculptures  and 
carvings  both  inside  and  outside.  A Medieval 
street  was  a picture  in  itself,  and  full  of  fine  art, 
and  the  mind  of  the  passer-by  was  touched  and 
often  enough  instructed,  even  if  his  body  suffered 
some  inconvenience,  as,  without  doubt,  it  often 
did.  We  wish  most  heartily  that  we  could  refer 
to  some  specimens  of  the  secular  sculp- 
ture io  London  of  the  early  centuries  ; but  what 
is  left  is,  alas!  so  little  that  wo  may  bub  too  soon 
exhaust  the  list  of  it.  First,  in  the  magnificent 
roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  fine  wood-enrving 
of  the  figures  which  terminate  the  hammer-beams 
may  be  noticed  and  studied,  and  then  the  carving 
on  the  heraldic  shields,  so  very  boldly  and 
cleverly  cut.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
London  a better  art-study  than  this  roof,  and  the 
evidence  it  affords  of  the  executive  power  of  the 
workmen,  at  the  time  it  was  executed,  is  as 
complete  and  suggestive  and  individualised  as 
well  can  be.  Every  part  of  it  exhibits  the  hand 
of  the  workniiin.  We  might  here  suggest  to 
those  who  are  now  thitiking  over  a comitig 
exhibition  of  timber  ami  timber  coustruction 
in  the  next  year,  to  add  to  it  a cast  of  one  of 
tliese  end  beams,  with  its  terminal  figure  and 
shields.  It  would  be  iuteresting  to  see  the 
work  a little  closer  than  is  possible  from  the 
tloor  of  Westminster  Hall. 

Another  most  noteworthy  example  of  the 
sculptor’s  art  in  this  fine  ball  are  the  figures  in 
the  niches  in  tbe  south  wall — right  noble  speci- 
mens of  the  sculptor’s  art.  Tliey  are  six  in 


' number,' three  on  each  side  of  the  archway  lead- 
ing into  St.  Stephen’s  Court,  or  Hall,  on  the  site  of 
the  famous  chapel  that  was  there  in  times  of  yore. 
There  were  three  otberssitnate  midway  between 
these;  bat  they  were  removed  when  the  hall 
was  altered,  and  are  now,  we  believe,  either  at 
South  Kensington,  with  the  collection  there,  or 
at  the  Architectural  Museum  with  other  frag- 
ments from  the  old  chapel.  Quite  a little  story 
of  antiquarian  and  artistic  interest,  by  the  way, 
is  attached  to  these  figures,  worth  perhaps  one 
day  noting.  These  really  magnificent  “ figures 
of  kings”  are  in  fine  preservation,  and  though 
the  crowns  be  broken,  yet  the  heads  and  faces 
remain.  One  of  these  heads,  with  its  bushy 
hair,  has  a strange  Gothic  sort  of  resemblance  to 
the  Jupiter  of  Phideas.  It  is  well  worth  study 
and  drawing  from.  It  shows  how  fine  touches 
of  noble  nature  make  “the  whole  world  kin,” 
and  will  bring  together  even  those  so  far  apart 
as  the  antique  Greek  and  the  old  Goth.  It 
seems  a pity  to  have  disturbed  these;  and 
perhaps  the  time  may  yet  come  when  the  true 
idea  of  “ restoration  ” will  restore  them  to  their 
own  proper  place.  Westminster  Hall  is  historic 
ground,  and  tbe  noblest  room  perhaps  in  all 
Europe.  It  is  full  of  artistic  work,  and  was 
fuller.  Their  sculptor  understood  his  work. 

We  have  here  purposely  omitted  cathedral 
and  church  work  as  deserving  of  other  special 
notice,  and  would  fain  seek  for  other  evidences 
of  ancient  secnlar  sculpture  yet  remaining ; but, 
truth  to  say,  old  London  is  gone,  ns  far  as  house- 
building and  secular  building  are  concerned; 
and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find 
visible  to  open  eyesight  another  example  of  it. 
The  total  disappearance  of  the  old  sculpture  in 
London  is  a singular  and  notable  fact,  and 
lamentable  to  think  of.  A Medieval  street  yet  in 
existence,  untouched  and  nnrestored,  would  be 
a remarkable  sight,  and  would  be  a museum  of 
antiquities  in  itself,  and  a studio  for  architects 
and  sculptors  and  carvers.  But  this  not  being 
so,  we  must  need  come  down  to  the  Renais- 
sance  days,  in  its  commencement,  under  Inigo 
Jones  and  Christopher  Wren,  and  their  more 
immediate  successors,  for  farther  examples  of 
the  sculptor’s  and  carver’s  individualised  work, 
and  some  of  these  are  the  most  remarkable  art 
objects  Loudon  can  as  yet  boast  of.  They  can- 
not  be  said  to  have  had  justice  done  them.  And, 
first,  let  us  note,  nob  in  the  order  of  time,  the 
admirably,  designed  and  equally  admirably 
executed  animal  forms  at  the  base  of  the  Monu- 
ment, on  Fish-street-hill.  They  are  four  in 
number,  one  at  each  corner,  and  represent  the 
conventional  winged  dragon.  They  are  not  all 
alike,  but  are  all  different  in  attitude,  and,  with 
open  jaws,  would  seem  to  inhale  the  burning 
air  of  the  Ijurnt-out  city,  as  the  huge  reptiles 
are  said  to  do  on  the  banks  of  tropical 
rivers, — admirably  conceived  and  executed. 
These  fine  conceptions  of  animal  forms,  quite 
worthy  of  the  best  of  Gothic  animal  designing 
and  cutting,  were  the  work  of  one  Edward 
Pierce,  jun. — all  honour  to  him  as  a true  and 
able  artist-workman  ! They  cost  50J.  each.  It 
would  be  a little  curious  to  ascertain  what  such 
“ornaments”  would  now  be  estimated  at,  and 
who  could  be  found  best  to  emulate  the  feat,  not 
by  the  attempt  to  reproduce  these,  but  by  going 
to  work  in  the  same  way,  and  by  the — “go  thou 
and  do  likewise”  principle.  Wren  was  a good 
architect,  and  full  of  artistic  and  mechanical 
resource,  but  in  no  one  thing  did  he  better  dis- 
play his  powers  as  an  artist-architect  and  work- 
ing man  than  by  his  finding  out  the  true  men 
who  could  do  for  him  what  he  could  not  do  for 
liimaelf — the  carved  and  sculptured  work  in  his 
buildings.  This  monument  of  his  shows  it,  and 
so  does  St.  Paul’s,  and  so  do  Wren’s  churches 
everywhere.  The  carvings  of  festoons,  with  the 
Royal  and  City  Arms,  and  trophies  between 
tliose  figures,  are  cleverly  managed,  and  sure  to 
keep  the  dragon  forms  together,  and  to  chain 
them  to  their  places.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
Great  Fire  of  London  occurred  in  the  year  1666, 
on  the  “fourth  day  of  the  nones  of  September,” 
and  originated  eastward  of  this  column  202  ft., 
the  height  of  the  column.  The  sculptured  panel 
facing  wesCwanl,  is  not  such  fine  work  as  the 
driigoiiB  by  a long  way,  though  it  was  executed 
by  Citius  Gabriel  Cibber,  and  represents  alle- 
gorically  th«  destruction  and  restoration  of  the 
City  of-London. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance,  however  slightly,  at 
this  important  subject  of  London  statuary  art 
without  notice  of  one  or  two  modern  works, 
which  have  all  but,  if  they  have  not  quite,  come 
to  grief  from  some  unfortunate  accident  or  other. 
Fame  does  not  always  depend  upon  true  merit. 


and  it  is  quite  certain  that  true  merit  in  a work 
of  art  cannot  always  save  it.  Marochetti’s  fine 
equestrian  statue  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted, 
in  Old  Palace-yard, — not  a little  awkwardly 
placed,  by  the  way, — was  all  but  lost  to  London 
at  one  time.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  a place  any 
where  could  bo  found  for  it.  Its  merits  wore 
seen,  and  pleaded  for  it  at  the  time.  It  is  a 
noble  and  idealistic  idea  of  the  warlike  monai’ch, 
and  a something  to  pause  for  a moment  and  look 
at.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a better  pedestal ; a 
simple  block  of  rough  granite,  may  be.  And 
here  may  it  be  noticed  that  wide  open  spaces  do 
not  seem  to  be  the  best  of  places  for  statues, 
whether  equestrian  or  no.  They  are  apt  to  look 
like  toys  in  the  wide  empty  spaces  ; court-yards 
seem  to  be  the  places  specially  fitted  for  them. 
There  is  there  a certain  sense  of  quietness  and 
repose ; and  the  surrounding  buildings,  even  if 
they  be  not  altogether  architectural,  form  a sort 
of  background  and  framework  for  a good  statue, 
be  it  what  it  may.  Modern  architectural 
designing  ignores  to  a great  extent  these  in- 
closed courts.  A great  mistake;  a good  deal  is 
lost  thereby,  and  the  easiest  road  to  the  pic- 
turesque  in  street  architecture  missed.  Th-s 
statue  is  one  of  the  Italian  sculptor's  best  works, 
and  was  executed  at  a fortunate  moment.  V/n 
feel  a little  personal  interest  in  it,  from  kindly 
recollections  of  the  artist-sculptor  himself,  and 
his  quaint  “ studio.” 

■\Ve  cannot,  of  course,  attempt  now  to  gn 
through,  one  by  one,  all  over  London  the  sta- 
tnary  and  carving  remarkable  for  individuality 
of  treatment,  and  work  and  expression;  and  wn 
have  sited  the  Marochetti  figure  in  proof  of  the 
art-power  of  the  day,  and  as  showing  that  this 
individuality  of  art-power  is  still  rife  among  us. 
And  there  is  yet  another  work  which  we  would 
gladly  see  again  in  some  place  or  other.  We 
refer  to  the  lamp-standards  at  one  time  “ on 
view”  opposite  the  Temple  Gardens,  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  The  subject  of  them,  as 
will,  perhaps,  be  recollected,  represented  two 
figures,  well  modelled,  in  the  act  of  climbing  the 
lamp-standard  and  lighting  the  lamp  with  a 
torch,  or  rather  struggling  to  light  the  lamp.  It 
was  a clever  idea  well  wrought  out.  These 
standards,  however,  were  removed  to  make  way 
for  those  now  on  the  Embankment,  and  the  last 
we  saw  of  them  was  on  the  waste  ground  close 
to  the  goods  station  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway.  They  would  seem  to  have 
been  thrown  aside  as  rubbish.  Would  it  not  bo 
as  well  to  put  them  up  somewhere — where  they 
maybe  seen — in  the  place  of  a common  street 
lamp.post,  if  nought  better  offers  ? 


BUILDING  IN  ASHANTEE. 

Ix  building  a house  in  Coomassie,  a mould 
is  made  for  receiving  the  clay  by  two  rows 
of  stakes  and  wattle-work,  placed  at  a distance 
equal  to  the  intended  thickness  of  the  wall.  The 
interval  is  then  filled  up  with  a gravelly  clay 
mixed  with  water,  with  which  the  outward 
surface  of  the  framework  is  also  thickly  plas- 
tered, so  as  to  exhibit  tbe  appearauce  of  a tliick 
mud  wall.  The  houses  have  all  gable-ends,  and 
three  thick  poles  are  joined  to  each  j one  from 
the  highest  point  forming  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
and  one  on  each  side  from  the  base  of  the  trian. 
gular  part  of  the  gable.  These  support  a frame- 
work  of  bamboo,  over  which  an  interwoven 
thatch  of  palm-leaves  is  laid,  and  tied  with  the 
runners  of  trees,  first  to  the  large  poles  running 
from  gable  to  gable,  and  afterwards  (within)  to 
the  interlacing  of  the  bamboo  framework,  which 
is  painted  black  and  polished,  so  as  to  look 
superior  to  the  usual  rude  ceiling  of  barbarians. 
The  pillars  which  assist  to  support  the -roof  and 
form  the  proscenium  or  open  front,  are  thick 
poles,  afterwards  squared  with  a plastering  of 
swish.  But  tbe  captains  alone  are  allowed  to 
have  pillars.  The  steps  and  raised  floor  of 
these  rooms  are  clay  and  atone,  with  a thick 
layer  of  red  earth,  which  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  these  are  washed  and  painted 
daily  with  an  infusion  of  tbe  same  earth  in  water. 
This  earth  has  all  the  appearance  of  red  ochre, 
which  very  probably  it  is,  as  an  abundance  of  iron 
orn  is  found  in  the  countiy. 

While  the  wall-i  are  still  soft,  there  are  formed 
moulds  or  framework  of  the  patterns  in  delicate 
slips  of  cane,  connected  by  grass.  The  two  first 
slips  (one  end  of  each  being  inserted  in  the  soft 
wall)  project  the  relief,  commonly  m«zzo ; the 
interstices  are  then  filled  up  with  the  plaster. 
The  poles,  or  pillars,  are  sometimes  encircled  by 
twists  of  cane  intersecting  each  other,  which, 
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bein(»  filled  up  witli  thin  plaster,  resemble  the 
lozenge  and  cable  ornaments  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  style.  The  quatrefoil  is  very  common, 
and  by  no  means  rude,  from  the  symmetrical 
bend  of  the  cane  which  forms  it.  Occasionally 
may  bo  seen  a few  pillars  (after  they  have  boon 
squared  with  the  plaster)  with  numerous  slips  of 
cano  pressed  perpendicularly  on  the  wet  surface, 
which,  being  covered  againwitha  very  thin  coat 
of  plaster,  closely  resemble.s  fluting.  Informing 
an  arch,  the  builders  insert  one  end  of  a thick 
piece  of  clay  in  the  wet  clay  of  the  floor  or  base, 
and  bending  the  other  over,  insert  it  in  the 
same  manner,  the  entablature  being  filled  up 
with  wattle-work  plastered  over.  Arcades  and 
piazzas  are  common.  A whitewash,  very  fre- 
quently  renewed,  is  made  from  a clay  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Of  course  the  plastering  is  very 
frail,  and  in  the  relief  frequently  discloses  the 
edges  of  the  cane,  giving,  however,  a piquant 
effect  auxiliary  to  the  ornament.  The  doors 
are  an  entire  piece  of  cotton. wood,  cut  with 
great  labour  out  of  tho  buttresses  of  that 
tree;  battens  variously  cub  and  painted  are 
afterwards  nailed  across.  The  locks  used 
are  from  Hoiissa.  Where  a first  floor  is 
raised,  tho  under  one  is  divided  into  two  by 
an  intersecting  wall  to  support  the  joists  for 
the  upper  room,  wliich  are  generally  covered 
with  a framewoi'k,  thickly  plastered  over  with 
red  ochre.  Few  attempts  arc  made  to  make  a 
flooring  with  plank,  but  when  the  natives  do  they 
use  cotton-wood,  shaped  entirely  with  an  adze, 
and  placed  so  as  to  look  like  a sliip’s  deck.  Tho 
windows  are  open  woodwork,  carved  in  fanciful 
figures  and  intricate  patterns,  and  painted  redj 
tho  frames  are  frequently  cased  in  gold,  about 
as  thick  as  cartridge-paper.  What  often  sur. 
prises  travellers  in  this  most  remarkable  country, 
and  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  ciroumstances  de- 
ciding the  great  superiority  of  tho  Ashantees  over 
the  generality  of  negroes,  is  that  every  bouse  has 
its  cotivenioncp,  besides  tho  common  ones,  for 
tho  lower  orders  outside  the  to\^.  They  are 
generally  situated  under  a small  archway  in  the 
most  retired  angle  of  tho  building,  but  nob  un- 
froqiieutly  upstairs,  within  a separate  room  like 
a small  closet,  where  tho  large  hollow  pillars 
also  assist  to  support  the  upper  story : the 
holes  are  of  small  circumference,  but  dug  to  a 
surprising  depth,  and  boiling  W'ater  is  daily 
poured  down,  which  prevents  tho  least  offence. 
Tho  rubbish  and  offal  of  each  house  are  burnt 
every  morning  nt  tho  back  of  the  street,  and 
tile  inmates  are  as  cleanly  and  particular  in 
their  dwellings  as  in  their  persons. 

The  late  king  made  frequent  inquiries  about 
the  architecture  of  England,  of  which  some 
drawings  wore  given  to  him.  He  or  his  father 
was  very  fond  of  referring  to  a project  which  he 
declared  he  would  carry  into  effect  directly  the 
Gaman  war  was  over.  This  was  to  build  a house 
for  his  own  immediate  residence,  roofed  with 
brass  pans,  beaten  into  flat  surfaces,  and  laid 
over  an  ivory  framework,  appearing  within.  The 
windows  and  the  doors  to  bo  cased  in  gold,  and 
the  door-posts  and  pillars  of  ivory.  Whether 
it  was  that  tho  king  was  encouraged  iu  this 
extravagance  by  the  Arab  traders  who  found 
their  way  to  Coouiasaie,  or  whotlier  it  was  a 
scheme  after  his  own  heart,  it  is  hard  to  say; 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  disposed  towards 
magnificence  and  novelty,  and  was  heartily  bent 
upon  carrying  out  this  new  scheme.  The  dwell, 
ings  of  the  nobles  and  great  men  are  built  in  a 
hollow  square,  into  which  the  female  apai'tments 
open;  the  roofs  project  over  tho  sides  fronting 
the  street,  under  which  there  are  lounges,  and 
here  tho  master  of  the  house  receives  his 
visitors. 


LA^IBETH  PALACE  LIBRARY. 

AiicriDKACON’  TnoLLOPK,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Architectural  S>icieties,  has  lately  pre- 
sented a complete  series  of  their  reports  and 
papers  to  the  Archiepiscopal  Library,  Lambuth 
Palace.  Tho  proceedings  contain  valuable 
architectural  and  arclimological  descriptions  of 
churches  and  antiquities  iu  tho  counties  of  York, 
Lincoln,  Worcester,  Leicester,  &c. ; and  as  some 
of  tho  volumes  aro  becoming  very  scarce,  the 
donation  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance. Our  readers  will  remember  that  tho 
Lambeth  Library  is  open  every  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday,  from  ten  a.m.  to  three  p.m., 
and  that  it  contains  some  choice  illuminated 
; MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  English,  French,  and 
Flemish  schools  of  art,  besides  many  early 
printed  boobs  of  great  rarity. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OP  DUBLIN. 

THE  INStItUTIOM  OF  CIVIL  ExVGINEERS. 

On  February  21.,  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Harrison,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  paper  rend  was  “ On  the 
Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  Dublin,”  by  Mr. 
Parke  Neville,  C.B. 

The  water  supply  to  tho  city  of  Dublin  was  for 
several  centuries  derived  from  the  river  Dodder. 
In  1775  this  source  was  found  to  be  insufficient, 
and  the  corporation  entered  into  contracts,  for  a 
term  of  sixty  years,  with  the  Grand  and  Royal 
Canal  Companies  for  a supply  equal  to  from  six 
to  seven  million  gallons  per  day.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  contract  the  city  was  mainly  sup- 
plied up  to  the  time  when  the  Yartry  water  was 
introclnoed.  The  level  of  the  water  in  the  old 
city  basins,  from  which  the  canal  and  Dodder 
waters  were  distributed,  was  only  from  76  ft.  tb 
78  ft.  above  the  Ordnance  datum,  while  some 
portions  of  the  city  of  Dublin  were  on  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  100  ft.  The  water  also  was  hard, 
and  subject  to  pollution.  From  1850  to  1857 
the  question  of  obtaining  a better  supply  was 
constantly  under  cousidei'ation.  Tho  plan  most 
advocated  was  to  take  water  from  the  canals 
from  a high  level,  and  to  construct  a large  dis- 
tributing reservoir;  but  the  corporation,  after 
promoting  a Bill  in  Parliament  to  obtain  a supply 
from  the  riv’er  LifToy,  near  Newbridge,  called  the 
Coyford  scheme,  ultimately  agreed  that  the 
whole  question  should  bo  referred  to  a Royal 
Commission,  and  Sir  John  ilawkshaw,  Past 
President  Inst.  C.E.,  was  appointed  by  tho 
Government  as  commissioner.  He  held  an  in. 
quiry  in  Dublin,  in  October,  1860,  and  examined 
into  the  merits  of  all  the  schemes,  the  result 
being  that  he  recommended  the  river  Yartry  as 
tho  best  source.  In  tho  session  of  1860-61  an 
Act  was  obtained  for  carrying  out  tho  works 
in  accordance  with  the  Royal  Commissioners’ 
Report,  and  the  works  were  commenced  in 
November,  1862,  and  finished  in  1868. 

The  source  of  the  river  Yartry  was  at  the  base 
of  the  Sugar-loaf  Mountain,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  and  it  flowed  iu  a southerly  direction, 
through  a thinly-populated  country,  into  tho  sea 
at  the  town  of  Wicklow,  being  a distance  of  17i 
miles.  The  geological  character  of  tho  country 
was  clay  slate.  The  water  flowing  off  the  catch- 
raents  was  peculiarly  soft  and  pure,  and,  by 
analysis,  was  found  to  be  almost  identical  in 
character  with  the  Loch  Katrino  water  ivith 
which  Glasgow  was  supplied.  Tho  rainfall  over 
the  district,  from  observations  during  the  past 
thirteen  years,  varied  from  40  in.  in  depth  in 
1873,  the  driest  year,  up  to  G0-87in., the  greatest 
rainfall  registered  ; the  average  might  be  taken 
at  about  50  in. 

The  place  selected  for  tbe  storage  reservoir 
was  near  the  villago  of  Roundwood,  about  7i 
miles  below  the  source  of  tho  river.  The  bed  of 
tbe  river  at  that  point  was  632  ft.  above  Ordnance 
datum,  and  the  drainage  area  above  it  was 
14,080  acres.  Tho  embankment  across  the 
valley  was  at  the  deepest  point  66  ft.  high,  and 
it  was  1,640  ft.  long  on  the  top.  The  greatest 
depth  of  water  impounded  was  60  ft.,  and  the 
average  depth  22  ft.  The  area  of  tho  reservoir 
was  409  acres,  and  it  was  capable  of  holding 
2,400  million  gallons  of  water,  equal  to  200  days’ 
supply  for  tho  city  of  Dublin  and  suburbs,  taking 
the  population  at  400,000,  and  allowing  25  gal. 
Ions  per  head  per  day  for  domestiojind  public 
use,  and  2,000,000  gallons  for  manufactui’ing 
purposes.  The  level  of  tho  water  iu  tho  reser- 
voir  when  full  was  692  ft.  above  Ordnance 
datum,  and  580  ft.  above  the  highest  parts  of 
the  city  of  Dublin.  The  corporation  had  acquired 
by  purchase  all  tho  water-rights  of  the  niill. 
owners  and  riparian  owners  ; accordingly  no 
compensation  water  had  to  be  given,  the  entire 
property  in  the  water  beiug  vested  in  the  corpo- 
ration.  The  quantity  of  the  rainfall  discharged 
over  the  byowash  was  about  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  fall,  so  that  by  constructing  additional 
reservoirs  the  storage  would  be  increased  GO  per 
cent. 

Two  mains,  48  in.  and  33  in.  in  diameter 
respectively,  were  carried  through  the  bank  in  a 
tunnel  excavated  out  of  the  rock  and  arched 
over.  The  48-in.  main,  which  terminated  in  tho 
bye-wash,  was  a provision  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  being  able  rapidly  to  lower  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  if  necessary.  The  33.in.  main  con- 
veyed  tho  water  to  a circular  receiving  basin, 
situated  at  tho  outer  toe  of  the  embankment,  and 
from  this  basin  tho  water  was  distributed  by  side 
canals  on  to  seven  filter-beds.  After  being 
filtered  the  water  was  collected  into  two  pure, 
water  tanks,  from  whence  it  was  canned  for 


about  700  yards  in  an  iron  pipe,  43  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a fall  of  6 ft.  per  mile,  until  it 
reached  the  tunnel,  into  which  it-  was  laid  for 
120  yards.  The  tunnel  was  -4,367  yards  long, 
and  conveyed  the  water  from  the  natural  valley 
of  the  Yartry,  under  a range  of  hills  separating 
that  valley  from  tho  districts  sloping  towards 
the  sea  to  the  east.  Tho  natural  course  of  the 
Yartry  was  from  north  to  south,  but  by  curves 
in  the  tunnel  it  had  been  turned  to  flow  north 
towards  Dublin.  This  tunnel  was  extremely 
difficult  to  execute,  from  the  character  of  the 
rock  bored  through  and  the  quantity  of  water 
met  with.  It  was  from  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  high  and 
-i,  ft.  wide.  To  facilitate  its  execution,  twenty- 
one  shafts  were  sunk,  varying  from  90  ft.  to 
180  ft.  deep.  The  gradient  of  the  tunnel  was 
4 ft.  in  a mile.  At  Callow  Hill,  the  northern  or 
Dublin  end  of  tho  tunnel,  there  was  a circular 
relieving  tank,  90  ft.  in  diameter,  and  a gauge 
weir  for  registering  the  quantity  of  water  flow, 
ing  into  the  city.  From  this  tank,  the  surface 
water  in  which  was  602  ft.  above  Ordnance 
datum,  a main,  33  in.  in  diameter,  conveyed 
the  water  to  the  distributing  reservoir  at  Still, 
organ,  a distance  of  about  17^  miles.  There  was  a 
self-acting  stop-valve  at  the  junction  of  tho  main 
with  the  tank,  to  prevent  flooding  in  case  of  a 
pipe  bursting.  Three  tanks  relieved  the  pressure 
at  different  points,  viz. : at  Hilmnrray,  level 
above  datum,  472-2  ft.,  distance  from  Callow 
Hill,  11,809  yards;  at  Kilcroney,  level  above 
datum,  414  ft,,  distance  from  Kilmurray,  6,121 
yards  ; and  at  Rathmichael,  level  above  datum, 
341ft,,  distance  from  Kilcroney,  6,444  yards; 
which  latter  was  7,431  yards  from  the  Stillorgau 
Reservoir.  At  each  of  the  tanks  there  was  a 
self-acting  drop-valve,  to  shut  off  tho  water  in 
case  of  a pipe  bursting.  The  pipes  had  been 
laid  for  9,894  yards  along  the  public  roads,  and 
the  rest  21,048  yards,  across  the  country,  which 
for  part  of  tho  distance,  where  tho  D.vrglo 
River,  the  Cookstown  Yalley  and  tho  Countv 
Boundary  Yalleys  had  to  be  crossed,  was  of  a 
difficult  and  rugged  character. 

The  two  distributing  reservoirs  at  Stillorgau 
were  4 miles  5 furlongs  150  yards  from  the  city 
boundary  at  Eustace  bridge.  Tho  top-water 
level  in  tho  upper  one  was  27-4  ft.  above  Ordnance 
datum  ; it  contained  •43,057,-414  gallons,  and  was 
of  the  average  depth  of  20  ft.  Tho  lower  one 
was  271  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum,  or  abont 
250  ft.  above  the  quays  iu  Dublin,  and  contained 
-43,166,518  gallons,  tho  average  depth  being 
32  ft.  The  total  quantity  of  land  occupied  by 
tho  reservoirs,  caretakers’  residence,  &o.,  was 
about  26  acres.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
lower  reservoir  there  was  a handsome  screen 
chamber,  of  ashlar  granite,  octagonal  in  plan, 
and  49  ft.  in  internal  diameter;  the  depth  of  the 
water  was  27  ft.,  and  to  the  floor-line  31  ft.  6 in. 
The  pillars  and  framework  were  of  cast  iron,  and 
the  screens  had  an  area  of  1,500  square  feet,  and 
were  fitted  with  copper  wire  gauze  having  thirty 
strands  to  the  inch.  Seven  33-in.  valves,  two 
27-in.  valves,  and  one  15-in.  valve  in  thiaohamber 
regulafedtho  distribution  of  thewater.  There  was 
also  ascourpipe  and  valve,  12  in.  in  diameter,  and 
the  overflow  was  through  a vertical  pipe,  27  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a bell-mouth.  The  valve  gearings 
were  all  fixed  to  the  side  walla,  leaving  the 
centre  of  the  chamber  quite  clear.  All  the 
valves  in  this  chamber  and  on  the  large  mains 
were  worked  by  slew-motion  gearing,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  closing  or  opening  them  too 
rapidly;  and  indices,  graduated  to  inches  and 
turns  of  the  screws,  were  attached  to  all  to 
secure  accuracy  in  working.  Two  mains,  27  in. 
diameter,  conveyed  tbe  water  from  the  screen 
chamber  to  tbe  boundary  of  the  city  at  Eustace 
Bridge.  They  were  carried  through  the  embank, 
ment  of  the  reservoir  in  a culvert.  At  the  too 
of  tho  embankment  a vaulted  chamber  was 
built,  in  which  self-acting  stop-valves  were 
placed.  The  mains  were  carried  along  tho 
Stillorgau  road.  At  IHerrion  avenue,  at  Sim. 
mins. court,  and  at  Eustace  Bridge,  groups  of 
valve=»,  in  vaulted  chambers  of  easy  access 
enabled  the  water  to  be  turned  from  one  main 
to  the  other,  so  that  in  ease  of  acciaenb  a short 
section  of  tho  injured  main  could  be  emptied  for 
repair  without  interfering  with  the  supply  to  the 
city  j and  at  those  points  also  branches  were 
taken  off  for  the  supply  of  the  Pembroke  and 
Blackrock  townships.  On  the  city  aide  of 
Eustace  Bridge,  at  Leeson-street,  the  27.in. 
mains  separated  right  and  left,  and  were  carried 
through  the  streets  (being  gradually  diminished 
in  size  to  18  in.),  until  they  were  united  on  the 
north  of  the  city,  forming  a zone  encircling  the 
central  parts  of  the  city,  and  from  this  zone  all 
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tho  service  mains  diverged.  Screw  valves  at 
the  intorsectioa  of  the  streets  enabled  the  water 
to  be  turned  off  or  on,  either  to  repair  the 
mains,  or  to  concentrate  the  pressure  in  case  of 
fire.  Hydrants  were  placed  in  every  street  at 
intervals  of  100  yards,  and  the  system  was  so 
perfect,  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  Vartry 
water  no  steam  or  hand  fire-engine  had  been 
u.sed  to  extinguish  fires.  The  supply  of  water  at 
high  pressure,  to  be  obtained  from  the  mains  by 
simply  attaching  a stand  pipe,  with  hose,  &c.,  to 
the  hydrants,  had  proved  sufficient  to  throw 
powerful  jets  of  water  overandon  to  tho  highest 
building,  rapidly  extinguishing  fires,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  spreading.  A length  of  51 
miles  of  new  mains  had  been  laid  within  the 
city  boundary,  and  60  miles  of  the  old  mains 
had  been  utilised.  The  number  of  hydrants 
was  twelve  hundred  and  nineteen. 

Tho  corporation  supplied  water  in  bulk  to 
eight  extra  municipal  townships,  viz.: — Pem- 
broke, Blackrock,  Kingstown,  Dalkey,  Bally- 
brack,  Bray,  Kilmainham,  and  Clontaf,  for 
which  they  were  paid  at  tho  rate  of_  from  3id. 
to  5jd.  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation  of  the 
townships;  the  quantity  of  water  the  corpora- 
tion wore  bound  to  supply  being  at  the  rate  of 
20 gallons  pot  head  of  population  per  diem, 

Tho  total  coat  of  the  works,  including  every 
item  for  compensation,  purchase  of  lands,  law 
and  Parliamentary  charges,  also  the  old  pipe- 
water  debt  of  72.0001.,  had  been  610,0001.  or  at 
the  rate  of  II.  163.  6d.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion.   


THE  NEW  SCHEME  OF  THE 

ENDOWED  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 
FOR  DULWICH  COLLEGE. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  two  years 
ago,  in  1872,  there  was  a considerable  amount 
of  agitation  caused  by  a scheme  put  forward  by 
tho  Endowed  School  Commissioners  for  tho 
future  management  of  Dulwich  College.  Tho 
scheme,  amongst  other  things,  contemplated  the 
appropriation  of  a large  portion  of  the  income 
and  capital  of  the  Dulwich  College  estate,  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  and  erecting  new 
schools  in  Camberwell  and  other  parishes  inte- 
rested  in  Alleyn’s  Charity,  the  scheme  including 
a proposal  to  sell  property  to  the  extent  of 
80,0001.,  in  order  to  carry  ont  this  object.  A 
strong  opposition  to  the  scheme  was  manifested 
in  several  quarters,  and  it  was  urged  against  the 
scheme,  on  the  advice  of  counsel,  that  under  the 
peculiar  terms  of  Alleyn’s  bequest  it  would  be 
illegal  for  the  governors  to  dispose  of  the  pro- 
perty as  proposed  by  the  Endowed  School  Com- 
missioners. The  result  eventually  was  that  the 
Commissioners  withdrew  their  scheme,  with  the 
understanding,  that  after  reconsidering  , the 
subject  they  would  draw  up  a revised  scheme. 
This  they  have  done  within  the  last  few  days, 
and  the  scheme  as  amended  has  now  been 
published  for  the  examination  of  those  interested. 

The  new  scheme  differs  from  the  former  one, 
in  BO  far  as  the  sale  of  the  college  estates  for 
building  and  maintaining  schools  in  tho  several 
parishes  is  concerned,  but  the  principle  of  estab- 
lishing and  supporting  such  schools  out  of  the 
income  of  the  college  estates  is  retained.  Ac- 
cording to  one  clause  in  the  scheme  tho  income 
of  the  college  is  to  stand  charged  with  a capital 
sum  of  70,0001.  for  the  building  and  maintaining 
of  Alleyn’s  High  and  Middle  Class  Schools  for 
girls;  for  Wilson’s  schools  at  Camberwell;  for 
St.  Saviour’s  Free  Grammar  School,  Southwai  k ; 
for  St.  Bofcolph’s  Bishopsgate  Ward  Schools ; 
and  for  Alleyn’s  St.  Luke’s  Schools;  tho  sums 
appropriated  to  the  several  schools  respectively 
being  15,0001.  to  Alleyu’s  Schools  for  girls; 

15.0001.  to  Wilson’s  Schools,  Camberwell ; 

10.0001.  to  St.  Saviour’s  Free  Grammar  School, 
Southwark ; 10.0001.  to  the  Bislinpegate  Ward 
Schools;  and  20,0001.  to  Alleyn’s  St,  Luke’s 
Schools  ; in  addition  to  1,0001.  a year  each  out 
of  tho  income  of  the  charity  to  Wilson’s,  St. 
Saviour’s,  Bishopsgate,  and  St.  Luke’s  School ; 
and  .5001.  to  each  of  the  girls’  schools.  Other 
clauses  provide  for  the  minimum  and  maximum 
fees  to  he  paid  at  these  schools.  Further  clauses 
provide  for  separating  the  chapel  from  the 
College,  and  making  it  available  for  the  parish 
use,  and,  if  necessary,  altering,  enlarging,  or  re- 
building  it  out  of  the  general  income  of  the 
College.  A further  clause  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  a new  chapel  or  church  being  required, 
the  management  of  the  present  chapel  shall 
revert  to  tho  governors,  and  that,  in  addition, 
they  are  empowered  tq  pull  it  down,  There  is 


a proviso  that  if  it  remains  standing  the  fabric 
is  not  to  be  devoted  to  secular  nses,  unless  with 
the  approval  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  A 
further  clause  provides  for  the  retention  of  the 
eleemosynary  endowment  and  the  almshonses. 
Part  8,  containiug  several  clauses,  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  future  arrangements  of  Dulwich 
College  proper,  and  provides  that  the  endowment 
of  the  College  for  the  purposes  of  supporting 
the  buildings  and  maintaining  the  grounds  is  to 
be  2,2001.  a year,  in  addition  to  all  the  buildings 
and  land  attached  to  the  school.  Another  clause 
fixes  the  income  of  Dr.  Carver,  the  head  master, 
at  2,-iOOl.  a year.  A special  clause  provides  for 
tho  maintenance  of  the  picture  gallery,  in  order 
to  promote  art  education.  There  are  several 
other  clauses  as  to  the  appointment  of  chief  and 
representative  governors,  the  course  and  subjects 
of  instruction  under  Dr.  Carver  and  assistants 
at  Dulwich  College,  and  several  other  matters, 
but  those  indicated  in  the  foregoing  particulars 
possess  tho  greatest  interest  for  the  public.  Tho 
scheme  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  considered  by 
Pavliameot  before  being  sanctioned,  and  already 
there  are  signs  of  opposition  in  several  quarters, 
St.  Luke’s  and  some  of  the  other  parishes  con- 
tending that  they  are  entitled  to  a much  larger 
share  of  tho  College  endowmeiit  fund  than  the 
Commissioners  offer  them. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  KINDER  ClARTEN  SYSTEM. 

TnE  communication  of  technical  and  industrial 
education  can  scarcely  be  considered  a duty 
devolving  specially  upon  the  London  School 
Board.  If  sneh  an  object  w.as  entertained  at  all 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1870,  it  was  probably  regarded  as  sabor- 
dinate  and  remote,  rather  than  paramount  and 
immediate.  While  this  is  so,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Board  has  lively 
sympathy  with  the  promotion  of  technical  and 
industrial  education.  And  as  regards  the  latter, 
indeed,  the  Board  has  powers,  under  the  28th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1870,  “ to  establish,  build, 
and  maintain,  Industrial  Schools  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1866, 
and  shall  for  that  purpose  have  the  fame  powers 
as  they  have  for  the  purpose  of  providing^  suffi- 
cient  school  accommodation  for  their  district.” 

Whatever  degree  of  general  approval  may 
have  been  given  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent 
manifesto  to  the  countiy  through  his  con. 
stituents,  we  venture  to  think  that  many  persons 
will  impute  wisdom  and  moderation  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  connexion  with  his  reference 
to  the  Education  Act.  “ It  appears  to  me,”  ho 
says,  “ that  no  main  provision  of  the  measure 
can  advantageously  be  reconsidered  without  the 
aid  of  an  experience  such  as  we  have  not  yet 
acquired.”  This  is  surely  more  seemly  and 
becoming  than  the  course  taken  by  some  of  tho 
new  members  of  the  London  School  Board,  who 
would  set  at  naught  the  experience  of  the  first 
Board,  who  would  unsettle  much  that  was 
settled  by  their  predecessors  after  the  fullest 
deliberation,  and  undo  wliat  has  been  done  with 
the  most  painstaking  care. 

The  commodions  school  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  London,  most  of  them  towering  above 
tho  surrounding  structures,  that  liave  been 
already  erected  by  the  Board,  or  that  are  in  course 
of  erection,  are  evidence,  so  far  as  they  go,  of 
the  activity  at  least  of  the  first  Board.  Evidence 
of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  educational  work 
—the  new  era  in  the  history  of  popular  educa- 
tion— that  they  initiated  is  given  to  any  one  who 
will  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  visiting  any 
of  the  new  Board  schools  that  have  been 
opened  and  are  in  full  working  order. 

It  was,  wo  believe,  the  laudable  ambition  of 
the  first  London  School  Board,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  ambition  of  their  successors,  not  only 
to  provide  sufficient  school  accommodation  and 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  teaching  power,  but 
more  especially  to  raise  and  improve  its  quality, 
— to  interpret  generously  the  term  “ elementary 
education,”  and,  with  enlightened  liberality,  to 
embrace  within  its  scope  additional  and  useful 
subjects.  Short  though  the  existence  of  School 
Boards  has  as  yet  been,  and  necessarily  limited 
their  action  and  operations,  they  have  already 
done  something  to  revolutionise  the  popular  in- 
struction of  the  country  for  the  better,  and  are 
creating  valuable  experience-  In  a work  on 
primary  instruction  written  about  three  years 
since  by  a well-known  author,  ho  gravely  states 
in  relation  to  the  work  before  the  then  recently 
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appointed  London  School  Board  “ The  teachers 
do  not  e.vist,  and  the  school-hoohs  have  yet  to  be 
written."  "We  are  still  along  way  short  of  perfection 
both  as  regards  teachers  and  books,  but  it  would 
be  idle  to  deny  that  there  is  a growing  improve- 
ment in  each.  As  regards  future  supply  of 
teachers  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  exclusive  of 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  assistant  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  of  whom  there  are 
nearly  500  now,  or  about  to  become  connected 
with  the  London  School  Board,  about  1,500 
pupil  teachers  are  under  the  Board  receiving 
special  training  as  teachers.  With  respect  to 
school-books  and  teaching  appliances,  the  im- 
provements since  the  time  of  the  last  generation 
have  been  immense,  but  at  no  period  have  these 
improvements  been  greater  or  more  important 
than  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  school  management  committee  of  the 
London  School  Board  are  unlikely  to  introduce 
novelties  in  the  course  of  instruction  for  novelty’s 
sake  alone.  They  expand  the  course  of  iustruc- 
tion  by  the  introduction  of  branches  that  are  of 
nniversally  admitted  value  and  importance;  as, 
for  instance,  singing,  in  which  systematic  in- 
strnction  is  given  to  pupils  and  pupil-teachers. 
Although  they  may  not  with  propriety,  or  hope 
of  success,  attempt  to  give  technical  instruction 
proper,  they  are  doing  thoir  part,  and  laying  a 
foundation  for  it,  by  introdneing  free-hand 
drawing  as  a branch  of  instruction  and  training 
in  the  Board  schools. 

In  tho  same  useful  direction  is  their  introdne- 
tion  of  the  “ Kinder  Garten  ” system.  The  Board 
TCiy  properly  attaches  great  importance  to 
thorough  and  systematic  teaching  on  this  system, 
and  have  appointed  Miss  Bishop,  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  well  qualified 
to  teach  it,  a special  instructor  for  their  schools. 
For  the  present  there  is  only  one  Board. school, 
(Wilraot-street,  Bethnal-green),  in  which  it  is 
attempted  to  teach  the  children  the  Kinder 
Garten  system  thoroughly ; but  in  so  far  as  the 
powers  of  the  special  instructor  are  communi- 
cable,  judicious  means  are  employed  for  enabling 
her  to  impart  them  to  others.  Five  classes  each 
weekare  taken  in  different  parts  of  London,  for 
the  benefit  of  female  pupil  teachers  and  mis- 
tresses  both  of  infants’  and  girls’  schools.  At 
each  of  these  five  centres  a course  of  instruction, 
complete  iu  itself,  is  to  be  given.  The  pupil- 
teachers  attending  these  lessons  are  themselves 
taught  as  a class  as  the  children  should  bo 
taught  in  the  schools.  By  this  means  the  series 
of  twelve  lessons  may  be  communicated  to  a 
thousand  pupil-teachers  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months ; that  number  being,  however,  con- 
siderably  in  excess  of  the  female  pupil-teachora 
in  London  Board-schools. 

Those  who  do  not  know  much  of  the  Frobel 
system  are  apt  to  regard  it  with  derision  j those 
who  understand  it  best  are  least  likely  to  under, 
value  it.  His  “gifts”  of  “stick  laying,’’ 
“paper  folding,”  “paper-plaiting  or  weaving,” 
“ pea-work,”  &c.,  may  seem  puerile,  but  in  the 
bands  of  a teacher  who  understands  the  system 
and  subject  thoroughly,  the  trifling  materials 
employed  are  capable  of  giving,  in  addition  to 
interesting  amusement,  most  useful  elementary 
education  and  training  to  the  eye  and  the  hand. 
The  box  of  balls, — blue,  yellow,  red,  green, 
orange,  and  purple,  the  primary  and  secondary 
colours, — suffice  for  an  elementary  lesson  on 
colour.  The  form  of  the  ball,  with  all  its  sides, 
parts,  or  faces  alike,  a form  that  the  child  will 
distinguish  from  all  others,  serves  for  a first 
lesson  ill  geometry,  supplemented  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  cubes  and  cylinders.  With  their  sticks 
they  ai-e  taught,  amongst  other  things,  to  pre- 
sent perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  and  to 
form  acute,  obtuse,  and  right  angles,  and  from 
their  sticks  to  point  out  all  such  lines  and  angles 
in  the  room.  Similaruses  are  subserved  in  their 
amusement  of  paper-folding.  In  like  manner 
their  drawings  upon  squared  slates  are  a pre- 
paratory step  to  writing.  Even  elementary 
modelling  is  not  neglected  in  the  system,  which 
is  well  fitted  to  accomplish  the  important  object 
of  educating  that  organ, — the  hand, — the  iii- 
strument  by  which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  give 
expression,  materiality,  and  form  to  its  concep- 
tions, so  far  as  they  are  applied  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  life. 

We  described  the  system  years  ago,  and  urged 
its  value  in  the  teaching  of  young  children.  It 
is  in  no  overweening  spirit  of  boasting,  but  with 
an  honest  and,  we  venture  to  believe,  justifiable 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  we  point  to  the  early 
volumes  of  our  journal  as  containing  the  seeds 
and  early  beginnings  of  much  good  Tyork  now  iq 
fall  swing. 
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CARVING  IN  IVORY.* 

IvouY  is  a mateiial  upon  which  the  skill  and 
genius  of  the  beat  artists  of  all  ages  have  been 
lavished,  and  for  this  reason  that  it  furnishes  an 
adcuirable  medium  for  expressing  the  designs 
and  the  inspirations  of  the  sculptor.  The  works 
of  art  created  out  of  it  illustrate  every  style  aiul 
every  period  of  the  past,  and  throw  light  upon 
times  which  otherwise  would  be  absolutely 
obscure ; and  in  no  other  material  can  the 
student  find  parallel  speeiinens,  as  illustrations 
of  sculjiture  from  the  days  of  Imperial  Rome  to 
the  revival  of  art,  as  developed  under  tlie  great 
masters  of  tho  fifteenth  century.  One  cause  of 
tho  preservation  of  the  comparatively  few  ivories 
remaining  among  us  is  that  they  have  not 
offered  to  the  destroyer  the  same  temptations 
that  were  presented  in  the  case  of  the  precious 
metals. 

Ivory  has  ever  stood  high  in  public  estimation, 
nud  in  ages  past  was  treated  like  gold  and  jewels 
!i3  associated  with  royalty.  Although  unequal 
in  whiteness  to  marble,  it  is  superior  to  marble 
in  beauty  of  polish.  Besides  tho  elephant, 
other  animals  furnish  a material  which  must 
come  under  the  category  of  ivory,  such  as  tho 
walrus,  narwhal,  and  hippopotamus.  To  these 
we  must  add  the  fossil  ivory,  so  often  used  in 
early  carvings,  a description  of  ivory  which  has 
not  undergone  the  change  generally  understood 
by  tlio  word  fossil,  as  it  is  as  much  adapted  for 
ordinary  use  as  tho  ivory  procured  from  living 
species.  Frofessor  Owen  tells  us  that  in  pre. 
historic  ages  a true  elephant  roamed  in  count- 
less herds  over  the  temperate  and  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  ]and  America.  This  was  tho 
mammoth.  Tiie  tusksof  Jiheso  animals  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia, 
aloug  tlio  banks  of  the  larger  rivers.  The  story 
of  tho  entire  mammoth,  discovered  about  half  a 
century  ago  embedded  iu  ice,  is  known  to  every 
one ; and  so  recently  as  in  July,  1873,  there 
arrived  in  London  from  Revel  a cargo  of  Siberian 
mammoth  tusks,  many  weighing  200  lb.,  their 
length  being  10  ft.  0 in.,  and  the  diameter  6 in. 
to  8 iu.  African  ivory  is  recognised  by  its  warm 
transparent  tint  when  newly  cut,  by  scarcely 
any  appearance  of  grain,  and  after  e-xposuro  to 
air  by  becoming  lighter  in  colour.  As  regards 
the  supply  of  this  doscriptiou,  Dr.  Livingstone, 
writing  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  in 
1871,  from  Central  Africa,  states  that  no  traders 
having  ever  before  entered  Manyuema,  tho  value 
of  ivory  was  quite  unknown. 

Asiatio  ivory  has  its  characteristics,  one  of 
which  is  that  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  tends  to 
turn  yoilow.  Walrus  ivory  was  used  for  a long 
Lime  iu  Southern  Europe  in  the  earlier  periods 
jf  history.  In  quality  and  beauty  of  appearance 
this  description  scarcely  yields  to  that  of  tho 
elephant.  Iu  times  of  scarcity,  besides  the  tusks 
of  the  various  animals  already  mentioned,  tho 
bone  of  ordinary  animals  was  resorted  to.  This 
was  most  especially  the  case  in  North  Italy. 
Camel  bone  is  a description  occasionally  men- 
tioned. To  decide  the  original  source  of  the 
material  of  old  carved  ivories  would  be  now 
impossible,  time  having,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  completely  changed  their  colour. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  large 
slabs  and  other  pieces  used  by  the  ancient 
ivory  carvers  were  obtained ; and  ibis  a curious 
fact  that  the  largest  tusks  now  procured  would 
not  yield  the  blocks  from  which  ivories  were 
carved  either  in  the  Roman  or  middle  ages. 
Either  they  possessed  in  those  days  a method  of 
softening  and  flattening  solid  pieces,  or  the  tusks 
□f  the  present  ivory  are  from  smaller  and 
degenerate  animals.  In  the  British  Museum 
there  is  an  old  plaque  IGi  in.  iu  length,  5^  in. 
iu  width,  and  i in.  in  depth,  presenting 
an  area  of  ivory  which  no  tusk  of  any  modem 
auimul  could  possibly  produce  in  a natural 
manner.  A fifteenth-century  receipt  in  the  just 
named  mnseum  states  that  by  applying  muriatic 
acid  ivory  becomes  soft  and  ductile,  and  that  if 
afterwards  dipped  in  white  vinegar  it  hardens 
again. 

In  tracing  the  early  history  of  the  art  of 
carving  ivories,  we  have  before  us  examples 
which  testify  to  an  antiquity  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  Specimens,  for  instance,  of 
Egyptian  work  are  now  extant  of  dates  earlier 
:han  Ahab  or  Solomon.  In  tho  British  Museum 
-'.an  be  seen  two  daggers,  ornamented  with  ivory 
jf,  it  is  said,  the  time  of  Moses,  or  1,800 


* From  a paper  on  Ancient  and  Mcdirotal  Iroriea, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Clark,  of  Bromborough,  read  at  a meeting 
3l'  tlio  Chester  ArchKological,  Architectural,  and  Historic 
Socioly,  and  reported  more  fully  in  the  Chester  Chronicle. 


years  before  Christ.  In  the  same  museum  are 
visible  fifty  Assyrian  ivories,  found  at  Nineveh, 
which  Dr.  Birch  ascribes  to  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  whilst  Layard  considers  them  at  least 
200  years  older  than  that  period.  When  sent  to 
England  by  Mr.  Layard,  they  were  iu  a state  of 
decay,  but  the  decomposition  was  arrested  at  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Owen,  by  boiling  them 
in  a solution  of  gelatine. 

Greek  sculptors  did  not  think  it  beneath  them 
to  work  in  this  substance.  One  of  them,  a 
traveller,  Pausauias,  has  left  an  account  of  ivory 
statues  which  ho  saw  iu  his  journeyingh,  and  bus 
particularised  one  of  Venus  at  Megmra  by 
Praxiteles.  Specimens  of  this  period  are,  of  course, 
extremely  rare.  The  British  Museum,  however, 
possesses  several  samples  undoubtedly  of  Greek 
artists,  and  no  less  than  70  pieces  of  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Early  Roman  (i.e.  B.C.)  are  to  be  seen 
in  Mayer’s  Museum,  Liverpool.  They  are  for 
the  moat  part  small  and  fragmentary,  but  some 
are  of  great  beauty,  although  having  suffered 
more  or  less  from  decay. 

The  Roman  ivories  after  Christ  are  also 
extremely  scarce,  and  these  form,  what  Mr. 
Maskell  calls,  “ the  glory  of  the  Mayer  coltec- 
tion  ” in  Liverpool.  They  arc  the  celebrated 
Fijervary  ivories  of  the  third  century,  and  as 
tablets  have  been  described  as  of  matchless 
excellence.  The  large  importation  of  elephants 
under  the  Roman  Empire  for  the  purposes  of  the 
amphitheatre  was  one  cause  of  the  more  extended 
use  of  ivory  at  that  epoch. 

After  the  Roman  we  enter  tho  Byzantine 
period,  which  may  bo  said  to  begin  about  A.D. 
350,  or  a few  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  who  was  born  in  27-1-,  and  died  in 
337.  Some  centuries  afterwards  began  the 
great  persecution  by  the  iconoclasts,  say  in  700, 
when  multitudes  of  intelligent  artists  were 
driven  over  the  whole  face  of  Europe.  Tho 
Roman  pontiffs  gladly  received  these  fugitives, 
sheltered  them,  and  gave  them  a monastery  for 
their  use.  From  the  celebrated  seminary  Scxiola 
Gnr’ca  artists  proceeded  all  overEurope,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  even  England  being  visited 
by  these  refugees.  Iu  the  tenth  century  tho 
progress  of  Byzantine  art  was  rapid,  and  in  the 
eleventh  century  the  highest  perfection  of  this 
school  was  reached.  Tosvards  tlie  end  of  tho 
fifteenth  centurya  change  took  place’inthe  subjects 
selected  and  in  the  objects  to  which  carving  was 
applied.  Devotional  tablets  became  more  or  less 
frequent, and  mythological  subjectsreceivedmore 
favour.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  legends  and 
romances  which  had  been  depicted  on  ivories 
were  forsaken,  and  the  prevailing  taste,  instead 
of  assisting  the  cause  of  religion  and  morals,  as 
in  previous  ceuturios,  degenerated  still  further. 

Within  recent  times  the  art  has  partially  re- 
vived in  Germany  and  France,  the  principal 
plimes  of  workmanship  in  the  latter-uamed 
country  being  Paris  and  Dieppe. 

Upon  the  question  of  nationality,  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt  says  it  is  usually  so  marked  by  style  that 
the  judicious  connoisseur  will  distinguish  it 
almost  by  sympathy.  To  define,  he  says,  pre- 
cisely, why  one  specimen  is  believed  to  be 
French,  another  German,  and  a third  English, 
would  be  no  easy  task,  and  yet  the  greatest 
authorities  arrive  almost  invariably  at  a una- 
nimity of  judgment.  Franco  was  by  far  the 
largest  manufacturer.  Mr.  Wyatt  says  a peculiar 
nez  retroussiS,  a dimpled,  pouting,  and  yet  smiting 
mouth,  a general  gentillesse  of  treatment,  stamp 
French  work  with  an  almost  unmistakable 
character. 

To  the  French  style  may  be  assigned  a posi- 
tion midwaybetweeu  French  and  Italian.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  carving.s  in  ivory 
were  much  sought  after  in  England,  and  that 
there  must  have  been  numerous  English  artists. 
One  feature  in  English  carvings  is  that  the 
mark  of  tho  cuttiog-tool  is  not  rounded  off  or 
smoothed  down  by  other  implements.  Hence, 
often  every  stroke  of  the  chisel  is  exhibited. 
Maskell  says  that  the  old  English  Gothic  ivories 
possess  a parity  and  variety  of  treatment  which 
are  analogous  to  the  beauty  of  the  contemporary 
architecture  in  this  country. 

In  Germany,  the  art  has  ever  been  extensively 
cultivated.  This  school  is  remarkable  for  its 
elaboration  aud  finish,  but  rarely  has  risen  to 
the  type  of  great  physical  or  intellectual  beauty. 

One  great  feature  of  the  Italian  style  is  the 
spiritual,  partaking  of  the  Greek  immovability. 

Respecting  tlie  dates  of  the  different  epochs, 
it  will  be  of  assistance  to  those  interested  to 
remember  that  the  Byzantine  ranges  from  -100 
to  1100  A.D.;  Gothic,  1200  to  1400;  Cinque- 
cento,  1450  to  1550;  Renaissance,  1550  to  1(300, 


Mr.  Clark  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  artists 
who  had  worked  in  ivory. 

To  those  desirous  of  further  investigating  the 
subject,  ho  said  he  would  refer  them  to  the 
ivory-carvings, to  be  fouud  in  the  British  Museum ; 
South  Keusingfcou  Museum;  Mayer  Museum, 
Liverpool;  Ashmolean,  0.xford;  and  Bodleian 
Library,  0.vEoi’d. 


PARIS  NOTES. 

The  Hotels  of  the  Orleans  Family.  — Tbo 
division  of  property  belonging  to  tho  house  of 
Orleans  has  been  a fortunate  event  to  French 
architects.  The  princes  have  hitherto  resided 
on  the  common  property  of  tho  family,  whiclt 
could  not  be  altered,  or  even  improved,  without 
the  foi'mal  authorisation  of  tho  conseil  defa'inille. 
At  present,  however,  the  different  shares  have 
been  allotted,  and  the  five  millions  indemnity 
accorded  to  the  princes  by  the  National  Assembly 
will  be  spent  in  extending  and  improving  tlie 
different  h6tels  aud  chateaux  of  tho  Comte  do 
Paris,  tho  Cunite  d’Eu,  tho  Prince  de  Joiuvillo, 
the  Due  d’Aumale,  Ac.  The  castle  aud  domain 
of  Eu  has  fallen  to  tho  share  of  the  Comte  do 
Paris.  The  chiteau  d’Eu,  a construction  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  has  been  disfigured  by 
incongruous  additions  made  to  it  during  tlio 
First  Empire  and  the  reigu  of  Louis  Philippe. 
M.  Viollet-le-Duo  has  been  charged  with  the 
restoration  of  the  building,  aud  after  one  or  two 
visits  to  Eu  iu  company  with  tho  Comte  do 
Paris,  it  was  decided  that  the  clumsy  peristyle 
that  disgraces  the  fatjade  should  bo  removed. 
The  garden-terraces  ai-e  also  to  be  demolished, 
and  vast  kitchens  constructed  underground. 
There  are  few  alterations  to  be  made  in  tho 
interior,  and  the  Comte  do  Paris  will  be  able  to 
take  possession  of  his  re.sideuce  iu  the  mouth  of 
Juno.  A large  h6tel  will  bo  constructed  in  Paris 
near  tho  Trocaddro  for  the  reception  of  several 
princes  of  the  Orleans  family.  The  foundations 
are  already  laid  in  au  iuclosure  which  was 
formerly  occupied  by  a colony  of  ckiffonoiieres  ; 
and  the  news  that  tho  Prince  de  Joinville  aud 
tho  Due  do  Nemours  are  about  to  inhabit  tho 
neighbourhood  has  caused  five  new  hGtels  to  bo 
placed  iu  the  bauds  of  contractors.  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc  considers  tho  Trocaddro  the  finest  site  in 
Paris. 

A New  Commemorative  Monument. — France 
is  being  gradually  studded  with  architectural 
memorials  of  tho  last  war.  Had  the  campaign 
ended  at  Berlin,  anil  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
tho  Rhine  borders,  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
greater  number  of  triumphal  arches,  statues, 
tombs,  and  chapels,  than  have  been  erected  to 
commemorate  defeat.  The  last  monument  pro- 
jected  is  to  be  raised  at  Mars-la-Tour,  iu  inomury 
of  tho  soldiers  fallen  at  Gravelotte,  St.  Rivat, 
aud  Mars-la-Tour,  from  the  IGth  to  the  18th  of 
August,  1870.  Tlio  committee  formed  to  execute 
tho  project  has  accepted  the  work  of  M.  Bogins. 
Tho  monument  measures  nine  metres  from  tlie 
base.  It  is  composed  of  a severe  and  simple 
pedestal,  surmounted  by  a colossal  group  in 
bronze  represeuting  tlie  figure  of  a soldier  struck  * 
iu  tlie  heat  of  combaf.,  aud  falling  into  tlie  out- 
stretched arms  of  France,  who  holds  a sword 
aloft.  This  last  figure  points  to  the  frontier  nob 
many  roods  distant  from  tho  spot  where  the 
monument  will  be  erected.  Several  monuments 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  placed  in  different  public 
places  of  Paris.  M.  Bogins  had  oJl'ered  his  pro- 
ject to  tho  municipality,  but  at  a price  which 
the  city  authorities  judged  excessive.  Tho 
monument  will  bo  inaugurated  on  the  16th  of 
August,  tho  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Ma.s- 
la-Tour. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  ORGANS. 

The  specification  of  a patent  taken  out  by 
Mr.  Thorneloe,  of  Birmingham,  for  some  im- 
provements in  the  arrangement  and  manufacture 
of  organs,  includes  one  novelty  which  is  of  some 
importance.  Of  late  years  onr  leading  organ- 
players  have  been  seeking  for  new  combinations 
and  effects  by  manipulating  two  key-boards  at 
once,  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  same 
band ; and  to  do  this  it  is, 'of  course,  essential 
that  the  keys  of  each  “manual”  should  be 
brought  as  near  each  other  as  possible.  This 
has  hitherto  been  arrived  at  by  bringing  out  the 
ends  of  each  row  of  keys  so  as  to  overhang  the 
row  below ; but  this,  of  course,  does  not  affect 
the  vertical  distance  between  the  keys.  Under 
the  new  patent,  the  several  ranks  of  keys  are 
brought  so  near  each  other,  vertically,  that  there 
is  scarcely  half  an  inch  between  tho  black  key 
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of  one  row  and  the  white  key  of  the  row  above  5 
the  usual  intervening  beading  is  dispensed  with, 
and  the  necessary  space  for  coupling  actions  and 
other  mechanical  contrivances  between  the 
key-ranks  is  obtained  by  the  simple  but  inge- 
nious method  of  radiating  (vertically)  the  several 
key  actions,  from  the  front  to  the  interior.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  arrangement  is,  that  the 
space  saved  from  back  to  front  of  the  key -boards 
by  the  overlapping  system  is  lost,  and  the  back 
row  of  keys  consequently  thrown  further  from 
the  player;  but  this  would  not  be  seriously  felt 
in  organs  with  less  than  four  manuals;  and  in 
other  respects  the  advantage  to  the  player  in 
combining  the  key-boards,  and  in  passing  from 
one  to  another,  will  be  very  great  indeed, 

A contrivance  for  lessening  the  pressure  of 
the  wind  against  the  “ pallets  ” in  opening  them 
is  very  ingenious,  and  would  contribute  to  render 
the  action  easier  to  the  player,  but  at  more  cost 
than  it  would  be  worth  probably ; and  in  large 
organs  it  would  not  supersede  the  desirability  of 
Mr.  Willis’s  beautiful  invention  of  the  pneumatic 
lever.  There  are  other  points  in  the  patent 
worth  notice,  bub  the  disposition  of  the  ^key- 
board constitutes  its  chief  value. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITAEY  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

This  Association,  which  now  numbers  137 
members,  comprising  most  of  the  large  cities 
and  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  continues  to 
progress  rapidly;  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
as  taken  from  Rule  2,  being  as  follow  : — 

{a.)  The  promotion  and  interchange  among 
its  members  of  that  species  of  knowledge  and 
practice  which  falls  within  the  department  of 
an  engineer  and  surveyor  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Public 
Health,  Local  Government,  and  other  Sanitary 
Acts. 

(t.)  The  promotion  of  the  professional  in- 
terests  of  the  members. 

(c.)  The  general  promotion  of  the  objects  of 
Sanitary  Science. 

The  members  of  this  Association  being  placed 
so  widely  apart,  it  must  be  obvious  that,  to  con- 
tinue its  successful  career,  much  must  depend 
upon  the  formation  of  district  committees,  having 
for  each  district  an  energetic  hon.  sec.  Three  dis- 
trict centres  have  already  been  formed,  viz. : — 
Midland,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  York- 
shire j and  one  in  course  of  formation  for  tho 
Home  Counties.  Many  important  meetings 
have  already  been  held  respectively  in  War- 
wick, Leamington,  Birmingliam,  Warrington, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds,  at  which  im. 
portaut  questions  have  been  discussed  on  sani- 
tary  matters,  aliecting  the  comfort  aud  health 
of  the  population  of  this  country  generally. 

Sir.  E.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Warwick,  the  hon. 
sec.  for  tho  Midland  district  (tho  first  committee 
formed),  has  called  by  circular,  tho  fourth  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  to  bo  held  at  tho  town- 
hall,  Leicester,  on  the  11th  of  March,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  visit  the  Leicester  Sewerage  and 
Waterworks;  after  which  papers  are  to  bo  read 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  C.E.,  the  president  of  the 
Association  ; and  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Stephens,  C.E., 
the  borough  surveyor  of  Leicester. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  in  Birmingham  in  May  next. 


TRIMDON  PARISH  CHURCH. 

The  re-opening,  after  its  enlargement  and 
restoration,  of  the  old  parish  church  of  Trimdon, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  took  place  on  the  29th 
ult.  The  church  dates  from  the  year  1161,  and 
consisted  of  a navo  and  chancel  with  western 
bell-cot  and  south  porch,  and  had  accommodation 
for  about  ninety  persons.  The  porch  has  been 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.  A lean-to  aisle  has 
been  added  on  tho  north  side,  and  united  to  the 
nave  by  an  arcade  of  thin  pointed  arches.  In 
place  of  the  flat  ceiling  and  close  roof  of  the  old 
church,  new  roofs  have  been  constructed  with 
arched  principals  resting  on  stone  corbels,  and 
purlins  and  rafters  and  cross-braces.  The  old 
wooden  windows  of  Batty  Langley  Gothic  have 
been  removed,  and  pointed  windows  of  two- 
lights,  with  stone  jambs  and  arches,  have  been 
inserted.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights, 
with  moulded  tracery.  The  priest’s  door  has 
been  refitted  with  strong  jambs  and  arch.  A 
vestry  has  been  added  on  the  north  side.  The 
whole  of  the  rough  cast  has  been  picked  off, 
and  tho  wpIIs  neatly  pointed  and  dressed.  An , 


open  drain  or  area  has  been  laid  all  round  the 
building,  to  preserve  the  dryness  of  the  interior. 
The  floor  has  been  laid  with  red  and  blue  tiles, 
with  one  step  at  the  chancel  and  another  at  the 
altar-rail.  A simple  stone  slab  pulpit  occupies 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave,  and  a lectern 
and  prayer-desk  are  placed  in  tho  usual  position. 

Sittings  are  provided  for  150  persons  in  open 
benches,  with  book-boards  and  kneeling-stools. 
All  the  woodwork  is  plain  and  varnished. 

The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  Robt.  Borrow- 
dale,  of  Darlington.  Messrs.  Hay,  of  Liverpool, 
were  the  myjhitects. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DODGERS  IN 
CHICAGO. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Chicago  Times  of 
February  15tb,  and  let  it  speak  for  itself : — 

“ Mr.  J.  C.  Gankin,  tLo  superintendent  of  construction 
of  the  monstrosity  known  as  the  United  States  Custom 
House  at  Chicago,  is  a rery  modest  man,  and  will  be 
shocked  upon  hearing  of  a matter  that  may  place  him  in  a 
false  light  by  those  who  do  not  appreciate  him.  Mr.  G. 
O.  Qamsey,  partner  of  Mr.  Gankin  in  the  architectural 
draughting  business,  is  now  travelling  in  Europe,  aud  will 
share  Mr.  Gankin’s  grief  upon  learning  that  some  cheeky 
and  mendacious  individual  has  deliberately  and  most  reck- 
lessly misrepresented  the  firm  and  one  of  the  firm’s 
pictures. 

The  cause  of  the  unutterable  anguish  that  is  about  to 
come  to  the  lot  of  Messrs.  Gankin  & Garnsey  may  be 
explained  in  a few  words  by  a disinterested  party  like  the 
Stinday  Timet.  It  may  coat  Messrs.  Rankin  & Gamsey  a 
great  many  words  to  explain  it  to  tho  perfect  satisfaction 
of  a credulous  public.  The  Builder  is  a journal  published 
in  the  city  of  London,  England,  and  devoted  to  tho 
interests  of  the  architect,  engineer,  operative,  and  artist. 
It  is  said  to  be  tho  most  influential  journal  of  its  hind  in 
Europe,  and  has  a circulation  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  its  issue  of  December  27th  ultimo,  the  SiciWer  pub- 
lished a full.pago  illustration  entitled,  ‘ Proposed  City 
Hall  and  Public  Buildings,  Chicago,  designed  by  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Gaukiu  & G.  O.  Garusey,  architects."  The  picture 
bears  a close  resemblance  to  a plan  offered  to  the  city  and 
county  authorities  some  mouths  ago,  and  which  was 
repudiated  by  them  almost  at  first  sight.  Ou  the  follow- 
ing page  is  a detailed  d^cription  of  the  design,  which  is 
introduced  in  the  following  language  : — 

‘ Designs  having  been  invited  for  the  city  hall  and 
county  buildings  for  Chicago,  forty-nine  seta  of  drawings 
were  submitted,  aud  from  these  eighteen  were  selected  as 
the  best.  Of  the  latter,  the  design  by  Messrs,  J.  C. 
Rankin  & G.  O..Garn8ey,  architects,  received  the  majority 
of  votes,’ 

Who  can  picture  the  indication  of  Messrs.  Rankin  & 
Garnsey  (the  latter  is  now  in  Europe)  upon  reading  this 
mendacious  misrepresentation.  Rankin  will  swear  round 
Scotch  oaths  at  the  assurance  of  the  man  who  informed 
the  Builder  that  his  plan  received  a majority  of  votca 
when  the  first  selection  of  eighteen  was  made,  because 
Gankin  knows  that  ho  got  his  plan  in  among  the  eighteen 
by  the  merest  sera'ch,  and  it  was  never  included  in  any 
subsequent  selection.  And  how  presumptuous  in  the  un- 
known man  to  mislead  the  Builder  at  a time  when  Mr. 
Garnsey  was  in  Europe,  and  would  be  certain  to  drop 
round  to  the  publishing  oliico  tho  next  morning,  aud 
expose  tho  falsehood  ! 

Inasmuch  as  there  never  was,  at  any  time,  the  faintest 
suspicion  that  the  design  published  in  the  Builder  would 
be  selected  by  the  city  and  county  authorities ; and  inas- 
much as  Messrs.  Rankin  & Garnsey  had  so  little  show  in 
that  memorable_  scramble,  that  they  scarcely  knew  that 
they  were  ever  in  it;  what  inconceivable  wickedness  was 
sho^  by  the  party  who  sought  to  mortify  them  by  repre- 
senting, months  after  the  three  prizes  had  been  awarded 
to  other  parties,  that  their  picture  was  the  favourite  of  a 
majority  of  the  officials  voting!  Who  is  the  man  that 
lias  conspired  to  bring  this  deep  chagrin  upon  two 
virtuous  und  intellectual  picture-makers,  one  of  whom 
was  iu  Eur^e  at  the  time?  Was  it  Matz,  or  Gay,  or 
Tilley  ? Did  these  three  prize-winners  conspire  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  Messrs.  Hankiu  & Garnsey  a 
laughing-stock?  Here  is  woe  spreading  across  the  ocean 
jnto  two  hemispheres.  Rankin  in  America,  and  Garnsey 
in  England;  so  far  apart,  and  yet  suffering  a common 
anguish.  Who  is  the  heartless  man  that  has  caused  all 
this  mischief,  deceived  the  Builder,  aud  made  game  of 
Messrs,  llaukin  & Garnsey  ? ’’ 


SOUTH  LONDON  MUSEUM. 

The  new  building  for  the  South  London 
Museum  ia  shortly  to  be  proceeded  with,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  project  not  having  been 
taken  up  so  warmly  as  was  at  first  expected,  it 
ia  not  to  bo  erected  on  the  site  originally  pro- 
posed, nor  on  so  large  a scale  as  was  in  the  first 
instance  contemplated.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Clements,  with  whom  the  idea  originated,  and 
who  is  possessed  of  a valuable  collection  of 
treasures,  which  he  is  ready  to  deposit  whenever 
a suitablo  building  ia  provided,  has  purchased  a 
site  in  the  New  Kent-road,  and  intends  himself 
to  commence  the  erection  of  the  building  in  the 
course  of  a few  weeks.  The  situation  is  not  so 
central  as  the  one  originally  selected  in  New- 
ington Butts,  but  it  is  still  very  accessible.  The 
land  which  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  Clements  is 
not  so  large  as  the  original  plan  would  have 
required,  and  the  building  about  to  be  erected 
will  bo  about  130  ft.  long.  We  are  told  that  the 
plans  for  the  building  are  now  in  course  of  pre- 
paration,  and  that,  as  at  present  arranged,  it  is 
intended  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  iu  May 
next. 


MELYN  SCHOOLS. 

A HANDSOME  block  of  school  buildings  has  just 
been  completed  near  Neath,  Glamorgausbire,  for 
the  use  of  tho  work-people  at  the  Melyn  Tin- 
plate Works,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Messrs. 
Leach,  Flower,  & Co.,  the  spirited  proprietors  of 
these  works. 

The  works  were  constructed  in  1863  for  the 
manufacture  of  tin  and  terno  plates,  of  which  a 
total  quantity  of  100,000  boxes  (say  6,000  tons) 
per  annum  are  produced,  employing  from  500  to 
600  work-people,  and  supporting  a population  of 
several  thousands. 

In  connexion  with  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
plates, Messrs.  Leach,  Flower,  & Co.  carry  on 
the  business  of  japanning  or  decorating  by  a 
process  patented  and  introduced  from  France, 
of  which  they  have  the  control  for  tho  United 
Kingdom. 

These  decorated  tin-plates,  which  are  pro- 
duoed  in  eveiy  variety  of  design  and  colour,  aro 
, exported  very  largely  to  foreign  countries,  and 
are  also  used  extensively  for  tea,  match,  and 
biscuit  boxes,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  use. 

The  library  and  reading-room  attached  to  the 
schools  are  for  the  free  use  of  the  people  em- 
' ployed  at  the  works,  and  under  suitable  regula- 
. cions  will  be  available  for  their  club  meetings, 
lectures,  aud  other  entertainments. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  school  buildings 
surrounding  a quadrangle  -16  ft.  by  41  ft.  The 
boys’  schoolroom  measures  60  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with 
, class-room,  17  ft.  6 in.  by  15  ft.  The  girls’ 

, room,  33  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  corresponding  class- 
room  J the  infants’  room,  50  ft.  by  18  ft.  These 
buildings  surround  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle, 
the  fourth  side  is  occupied  by  the  readiug-room 
and  library,  46  ft.  by  20  ft. 

All  the  rooms  are  lined  internally  with  a dado, 
5 ft.  high,  of  white  enamelled  bricks,  with 
encaustic  tile  borders. 

The  walls  aro  of  solid  local  sandstone,  and 
all  the  dressed  work  is  of  Combe  Down  oolite. 

The  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass, 
in  artistic  patterns,  by  Messrs.  Bailie.  The 
bell-turret  contains  a bell  by  Warner. 

Mr.  Roderick,  of  Margam,  has  executed  the 
works  at  an  outlay  of  about  2,5003.,  exclusive  of 
boundaries  and  site,  which  are  also  given  by 
Messrs.  Leach,  Flower,  & Co. 

Tho  architect  was  Mr.  Norton,  of  London,  who 
has  recently  built  the  Church  of  St.  David, 
Neath. 


PORTAL  OF  THE  DIGBY  MORTUARY 
CHAPEL,  SHERBORNE. 

Ouii  engraving  represents  the  Portal  of  the 
Mortuary  Chapel  of  Mr.  G.  D.  W.  Digby,  of 
Sherborne  Castle,  erected  in  tho  cemetery  at 
Sherborne,  Dorset.  This  poitul  ia  the  design  of 
tho  late  Mr.  W.  Slater,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Poole  Sons,  masons,  of  Westminster, 
in  1863,  in  which  year  the  main  part  was 
erected  iu  the  Great  International  Exhibition, 
taking  its  place  in  class  X,  section  C,  aud  ob- 
tained  medals  forthe  architect  and  the  artificers. 

The  ascent  is  a flight  of  seven  steps  in  Kintou 
blue  stone.  The  plain  pedestal  is  of  Chilmark, 
and  tho  richly. moulded  and  carved  jambs  above 
of  Steetley  stone — the  latter  being  a material  of 
great  durability  and  delicacy,  and  capable  of  de- 
voloping  the  undercut  carving  in  the  moulding. 
Two  of  the  arch  ribs  are  variegated  with  voussoii-a 
of  red  Mansfield  and  Cornish  Polyphanb  atones'.' 
The  pillars  are  of  polished  Sienna,  Devon  spar, 
Connemara  green,  aud  Pyrenean  jasper  marbles. 
The  gate  is  of  bronze. 

The  sculptured  tympanum  was  modL’lled,  and 
afterwards  executed  in  Huddlestone  stone,  by 
Mr.  J.  Redfern,  of  London. 


Greeco-Buddhistic  Sculpture.  — At  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  tho  Fine 
Arts,  last  week,  Dr.  Leitner  delivered  a lec- 
ture on  his  “Discoveries  of  Gi-mco-Buddhistic 
Sculptures  at  Takhc-i-bahai  in  Yusufzai,  on  the 
Punjab  Frontier.’’  Mr.  James  Fergusson, 
F.R.S.,  occupied  the  chair.  The  lecture  was 
listened  to  throughout  with  great  interest  by  a 
numerous  aud  distinguished  audience,  many  of 
whom,  for  the  first  time,  found  themselves  in  a 
position  to  compare,  from  specimens  exhibited 
by  the  lectm'er,the  Greek  with  the  Buddhist  art, 
forming  the,  until  now,  missing  link  in  art. 
history.  The  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer  and  chairman  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings. 
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ON  BELLS,  AND  MODERN 
IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  CHIMING  AND 
CARILLONS  * 

The  machinery  uaed  in  Ghent  is  on  the  same 
principle  as  all  the  other  towns,  and  the  same  as 
has  been  used  in  England  till  within  the  last  few 
years.  A large  barrel  of  either  iron  or  brass,  with 
pins  ill  it  of  large  size  to  catch  upon  the  ends  of 
the  levers,  to  which  are  attached  the  hammers 
which  strike  the  bells,  to  raise  them,  and  lot  them 
fall  again  immediately  on  the  bell,  is  driven  by  a 
smaller  drum  or  wheel,  round  which  is  wound 
the  llax  or  iron  wire  rope,  to  which  is  attached 
the  weight,  which  is  the  motive  power.  At 
Ghent,  the  music  drum  is  made  of  brass  with 
squaro  holes  punched  into  it,  and  into  which  holes 
iron  liftiug.pins  arc  placed.  The  surface  of  the 
barrel  being  divided  by  the  square  holes  into 
intei'vals  for  crotchets,  quavers,  and  serai- 
quavers,  it  is  a matter  of  no  very  great  difficulty 
to  arrange  the  tunes,  and  when  it  is  desired  to 
remove  them  for  a change  of  tune  it  is  easy  to 
knock  them  out  from  the  inside,  and  to  put  them 
in  such  other  holes  as  the  nature  of  the  notes 
to  bo  produced  may  require.  The  ropes  here 
are  of  flax  ; the  driving  weight  is  300  lb.,  and  is 
wound  up  twice  a-day.  There  are  as  many  as 
four  hammers  to  some  of  the  bells,  and  uone 
have  less  than  three.  The  brass  drum  is  about 
6 ft.  in  diameter,  and  when  in  motion  reminds 
one  very  much  of  a water-wheel,  so  ponderous 
does  all  tho  machinery  look.  It  was  constructed 
by  Charles  Nolet,  a native  of  the  town,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  liia  fellow  townsmen  are  very 
proud  of  his  memory,  for  ho  must  have  been 
long  since  dead.  Tho  next  place,  en  route,  is 
Bruges,  where  tho  machinery  is  on  a much 
larger  scale  than  even  at  Ghent,  the  barrel  being 
8 ft.  in  diameter,  forty-eight  belle,  and  as  many 
ns  six  hammers  to  some  of  tho  bells, — 190  in 
all.  The  m-achinery  was  constructed  by  Anto- 
musdo  de  Ilondt,  of  Bruges,  as  far  back  as  1748, 
and  of  late  years  iron  wire  has  been  substituted 
for  flax.  The  w'eight  has  to  be  wound  up  every 
two  hours,  a man  living  in  the  tower  for  that 
jnirpoBe.  The  clock  here  is  worthy  of  passing 
notice,  being  of  a very  large  size  to  carry  the 
hands  for  tho  dials,  which  are  19  ft.  in  diameter. 
It  has  a gridiron  pendulum,  which  is  supposed 
to  compensate  for  changes  of  temperature,  but 
which  it  certainly  does  not  do  to  any  satisfac- 
tory extent.  It  strikes  tho  hours  at  tho  hour 
aufl  half-hour, — on  a different  bell  at  the  half- 
hour  to  distinguish  them,  and  a tube  is  played 
at  each  quarter.  As  at  Ghent,  there  are  small 
cla])pers  fixed  inoido  tho  bells,  by  which  they 
arc  played  upon  by  hand.  The  performance  is 
done  in  this  way.  The  man  who  is  about  to 
distinguish  himself  regularly  prepares  as  for  a 
imgilistic  encounter.  lie  takes  off  hia  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  hat;  puts  his  long  hair  learnedly 
off  hia  forehead  and  behind  his  oars, — at  least, 
the  man  I saw  did  ; — looks  intently  for  a few 
moments  into  the  corner  of  tho  room  ; puts  on  a 
regular  pair  of  boxing-gloves  in  the  greatest 
possible  hurry,  evidently  for  fear  that  fbe  bril. 
Jiant  melody  should  escape  him;  sets  himself 
down  in  front  of  long  rows  of  pegs  and  pedals, 
and  bangs  away  at  them  as  hard  as  ever  he  can 
go,  first  up,  then  do^n,  now  in  the  middle,  now 
both  ends  at  once,  and  I believe  the  whole  lot 
would  have  gone  down  at  once  if  he  could 
have  managed  it, — legs  and  arms  all  going 
in  a perfect  frenzy ; but  there  being  many 
more  pegs  than  arms  and  logs,  ho  could 
not  manage  more  than  a certain  number  at  a 
time.  How  thankful  the  Antwerpers  ought 
to  be.  Now  for  the  result  produced — a great 
deal  of  clatter  and  fatigue,  but  very  little  music. 
Noise  and  jingle,  most  lovely  to  those  who  like 
it;  but  I am  one  of  those  unappreciative  sort  of 
people  who  do  not  think  that  music  consists  in 
a thundering  noise  and  clatter.  Dr.  Gatty,  in 
his  “History  of  the  Bell,”  says,  upon  this  sub- 
ject: — “Tho  Carillonneur  uses  both  hands  and 
feet  in  executing  the  sprightly  airs  which  charm 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.  The  pedals  communicate  with  tho  larger 
bells  for  the  base  ; and  the  keys  upon  which  the 
treble  notes  depend  are  struck  by  the  baud 
edgeways,  the  little  finger  of  tho  player  being 
defended  by  a thick  leathern  stall.  It  requires 
considerable  strength,  as  well  as  celerity  and 
skill  in  tho  player,  for  unless  a violent  blow 
be  given  to  the  key,  only  a weak  sound 
would  be  produced”;  and  Dr.  Bm-ney  (in 
“Present  State  of  Music  in  Germany,  1772") 
says — “Tho  want  of  something  to  stop  the 

•_  From  a paper  by  Mr.  George  Luud  read  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday  last, 


vibration  of  each  bell  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
player,  like  the  valves  of  an  organ,  is  an  in. 
tolerable  defect  to  a cultivated  ear,  for  by  the 
notes  of  one  passage  perpetually  running  into 
another,  everything  is  so  inarticulate  and  con- 
fused,  as  to  occasion  a very  disagreeable  jar- 
gon.” He  also  says; — “ The  carillons  are  said 
to  be  originally  of  Alost,  in  this  country  (that  is, 
Germany),  and  are  still  here  and  in  Holland  in 
their  greatest  perfection.” 

The  next  town  I visited  where  there  are 
chimes  was  Antwerp,  where  there  are  forty- 
eight  bells.  Tho  bells  Are  swung  as  well  as 
chimed  on  by  the  machinery,  which  was  made 
by  Von  Hoof,  in  1786.  The  weight  is  wound  up 
twice  a day.  These  people  seem  very  fond  of 
winding  up  weights.  Nothing  less  than  twice  a 
day  suits  them, — and  iu  one  instance  named, 
every  two  liours.  The  next,  and  last,  in  my 
route,  was  Namur,  where  there  are  fifty-four 
bells.  The  machinery  was  made  by  Nolet,  of 
Ghent.  Of  the  date  I have  no  note ; but,  I 
should  say,  decidedly  more  recent  than  the 
machine  by  the  same  maker  at  his  native  town, 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  bells  and  hammers 
and  machinery  being  much  more  perfect  and 
mechanical.  The  music  was  taken  in  excellent 
time.  There  was  a distinct  melody  running  all 
through,  with  a most  judiciously  • arranged 
accompaniment  in  the  base. 

There  has  been  a largo  bell-foundry,  where,  I 
believe,  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  Belgian  bells  have 
been  oast.  Van  Acbolt  is  the  proprietor.  At 
the  time  I visited  him  he  had  nothing  particular 
in  hand ; but,  a few  years  ago  ho  sent  a largo 
peal  of  forty -two  bells  to  this  country,  forBoston, 
in  Lincolnshire,  which  arc  considered  to  be  very 
good.  The  process  of  manufacture  of  English 
bells,  which  I am  now  about  to  describe,  will 
apply  equally  to  the  Gorman  bells;  and  I need 
only  mention  here,  that  many  people  consider 
them  superior  in  tone  to  ours.  I believe  that  a 
great  deal  of  this  apparent  superioricy  is  due  to 
the  number  they  use.  Take  them  singly,  and, 
undoubtedly,  they  are  thiu  in  quality  of  tone. 

I have  now  reached  the  second  part  of  my 
paper. 

Church-hells  : their  Maniijacture  and  Uses. — 
There  is  a most  excellent  work  about  bells, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  and  called 
the  “ Bella  of  the  Church,”  a supplement  to  the 
“Church  Bolls  of  Devon,”  and  I was  so  much 
struck  with  the  easily-understood  description  he 
gives  there  of  bell-founding,  that  I think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give  it  in  hia  own  words, 
illustrating  it  by  similar  diagrams  as  are  to  be 
found  in  hia  book,  more  especially  as  ho  there 
describes  a boll-fouudry  from  which  my  firm  are 
constantly  receiving  bells  of  which  we  have  a 
very  high  opinion.  He  says  ; — “It  will  be 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  if  I describe 
the  modern  process  of  bell-casting.  This  I am 
the  better  enabled  to  do  by  taking  the  establish, 
mont  in  Whitechapel,  the  oldest  in  London  or  in 
England.”  Before  describing  the  process  of 
casting  a bell,  it  may  bo  well  to  state  that  bell, 
metal  consists  of  an  amalgam  of  copper  and  tin, 
in  proportion  of  about  three  parts  of  copper  to 
one  of  tin.  There  are,  of  course,  various  trade 
secrets  as  to  the  exact  proportions  of  the  dif. 
ferent  metals  necessary  to  constitute  a first-rate 
alloy.  Mr.  Denison  in  his  hook  says,  that 
“after  many  experiments  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  proper  composition  for  bells 
is  thirteen  of  copper  to  four  of  tin.” 

There  is  no  great  mystery  after  all  in  the  bell- 
founder’s  art,  but  extreme  care  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  produce  a good  toned  bell,  that  all  the 
preliminary  operations  should  be  conducted  with 
the  greatest  exactness.  Passing  through  various 
yards  at  the  Whitechapel  foundry — in  which  are 
stored  quantities  of  old  timber,  old  bell-metal, 
and  a multitude  of  odds  and  ends,  in  the  shape 
of  cannon  and  great  masses  of  old  copper  destined 
one  day  for  the  furnace — wo  airive  at  tho  mould, 
ing-room.  In  describing  the  casting  of  a bell  it 
will  be  necessary  to  obseiwe  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a layer  of  metal  which  has  been  run 
into  the  space  between  the  mould  and  its  outer 
covering  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  various  parts 
of  a bell  may  be  described  as  the  body,  or 
barrel;  the  clapper,  or  striker,  hanging  on  the 
inside ; and  the  ear,  or  cannon,  on  its  top  or 
crown,  by  which  it  is  hung  in  its  chosen  posi- 
tion  in  the  tower. 

The  following  description  applies  to  all  bells, 
large  and  small,  the  various  modifications  in  the 
shape,  &c.,  not  interfering  with  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  manufactured.  The  first  principle  to 
be  observed,  is  the  construction  of  the  shape  or 
form  of  the  future  bell,  so  as  to  ensure  that  due 


harmony  in  all  the  parts  which  shall  give  to  it 
the  proper  degree  of  tone  and  vibration.  Various 
theories  have  obtained  in  different  countries,  and 
among  the  different  founders  of  our  own  country, 
as  to  the  beat  proportions  for  bells ; but  the  follow, 
ing  scale  has  been  proposed  and  generally  fol- 
lowed at  this  foundry  as  coming  nearest  to 
perfection.  Taking  the  thickness  of  the  sound, 
bow  or  brim — that  is,  the  part  where  the  clapper 
strikes, — a bell  should  measure  in  diameter  at 
the  mouth,  fifteen  brims ; iu  height  to  the 
shoulder,  twelve  brims;  and  in  width  at  tho 
shoulder,  seven  and  a half  brims,  or  half  tho 
width  of  tho  mouth.  These  proportions,  how- 
ever, are  very  variable,  and  depend  greatly  on  tho 
taste,  experience,  and  skill  of  the  founder,  an  ap- 
proximation merely  being  arrived  at  in  these 
figures.  Mr.  Denison  says,  “ Tho  most  essential 
point  of  all  to  bo  attended  to  in  ordering  bells  is  to 
require  absolutely,  and  in  spite  of  all  protesta- 
tioii  of  the  founders,  that  none  of  them  when 
finished  are  to  be  thinner  in  the  sound-bow,  or 
thickest  part,  than  oue-thirteenth  of  the  diame- 
ter.” I know  that  some  good  old  bells  are  a little 
thinner,  but  I never  saw  a new  one  that  was 
less,  and  had  at  the  same  time  anything  of  the 
soft  and  sweet  tone  which  church-bells  ought  to 
have.  I can  only  account  for  the  old  ones  bear- 
ing  to  be  thinner,  though  by  no  means  so  thin  as 
many  modern  ones,  by  the  well-known  greater 
softness  and  toughness  of  the  copper  of  old 
times,  when  they  smelted  less  metal  out  of  tho 
ore.  Tho  small  hel  Is  of  a peal  are  always  rightly 
made  thicker  in  proportion  than  tho  large  ones, 
and  will  run  up  oue-eleventh  of  the  diameter,  the 
large  ones  being  one-thirteenth.  I would  hero 
observe  that  Mr.  Denison  goes  most  minutely 
into  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  proper, 
tions  of  metal  and  the  shape  of  bells ; and  I 
havo  selected  Mr.  Ellaoombe’s  description  of 
bell-founding,  because  I have  thought  it  would 
be  more  generally  understood.  To  the  searcher 
after  information  both  books  are  invaluable, 
one  treating  exhaustively  on  the  constructive 
part,  and  only  slightly  on  what  I may  call  the 
arcbcGoIogical  part  of  tho  question ; and  tho 
other  exhaustively  on  the  archmological,  and 
only  slightly  on  tho  constructive.  I believe 
that  Mr.  Denison  is  at  issue  with  some  of  the 
bell-founders  about  the  proportions  and  shapes  ; 
but  that  his  theory  is  a right  one  seems 
entirely  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  many  most 
excellent  jjeals  of  bells  have  been  constructed 
under  his  instructions,  and  that  he  is  consulted 
in  almostevery  matter  of  im(tortance.  The  size 
and  proportions,  then,  of  the  fiituro  bells  being 
ascertained,  the  making  of  tho  mould  is  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  outer  form  of  tho  core,  by 
which  the  inner  shape  of  the  bell  is  determined, 
is  made  by  means  of  a crook,  which  is  made  to 
revolve  on  the  clay,  i;c.,  of  which  the  mould  is 
composed.  This  crook  is  a kind  of  double 
compass,  the  outer  leg  of  which  is  iu  two  parts, 
formed  of  wood  and  metal.  Tho  inner  part 
(of  metal)  is  cut  or  curved  to  the  shape  of  tho 
outside  of  tho  core,  or  inside  of  the  intended 
bell ; and  tho  outer  part  (of  wood)  to  the  form 
the  ousido  of  the  bell  is  to  be  made.  This 
crook  and  compass  is  made  to  move  on 
a pivot  affixed  to  a beam  above,  and  its 
lower  end  driven  into  the  ground.  In  case 
of  very  large  bells  tho  mould  is  perfected 
in  tho  pit  iu  which  they  are  to  bo  cast.  The 
crook  is  driven  by  the  hand  of  the  moulder,  and 
tho  moulds  being  composed  of  plastic  clay,  &c., 
the  form  of  tho  inner  side  of  the  bell  is  defined 
by  a few  revolutions  of  this  simple  machine. 
Thus  is  formed  the  core,  or  inner  mould.  The 
cope,  or  outer  mould,  is  formed  in  much  the 
same  way,  except  that  its  inner  surface  is 
smoothed  to  form  the  outer  side  of  the  bell. 
Tho  core  is  first  roughly  built  up  of  brick- 
woi'k,  with  a hollow  in  tho  centre.  It  is 
then  plastered  over  with  soft  clay,  &c., 
and  moulded  as  described,  by  the  action 
of  the  crook,  and  is  afterwards  dried  by  means 
of  a fire  iu  tho  hollow  mentioned.  When  baked 
sufficiently  bard,  it  is  covered  all  over  with  a 
size  of  tan  and  grease.  Over  this  size  a coating 
of  hay-bands  and  loam  is  laid,  the  exact  thick, 
ness  the  bell  is  intended  to  bo  made : on  this 
thickness  the  outer  leg  of  the  crook — the  inner 
leg  which  formed  the  core  having  been  re- 
moved,— is  made  to  rotate,  and  so  forms  the 
shape  of  the  inside  of  tho  cope  or  enter  mould. 
This  thickening  being  thoroughly  dried,  upon  it 
is  formed  the  cope,  or  outer  mould,  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  which  are  formed  ledges,  by 
means  of  which,  when  dry,  it  is  raised,  and  the 
thickening  destroyed.  Both  are  then  retouched, 
any  device  or  inscription  being  impressed  upon 
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the  inside  of  the  cope ; it  is  re-lowered,  and  the 
hollow  space  between  the  cope  and  core  is,  of 
course,  the  exact  shape  tho  bell  is  to  be.  The 
head  and  staple  to  hold  the  clapper  being  now 
fitted  above  all,  the  mould  may  be  said  to  be 
complete.  A safBcieut  number  of  moulds  being 
wow  formed  for  the  nambor  of  bells  to  be  cast, 
the  pit  is  filled  in  with  earth,  firmly  rammed 
down,  to  prevent  the  copes  rising  when  the 
metal  is  ruu  in.  The  furnaces  are  now  lighted, 
the  metals  in  their  proper  proportion  are  melted 
• — sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  tons  at  a time, 
— and  from  time  to  time  tested,  till  found  to 
be  of  the  right  temperature,  when  the  furnace- 
doors  are  opened,  and  the  molten  metal 
directed  through  properly  constructed  chaunels 
to  each  mould  in  succession,  till  the  whole  number 
of  bells  is  cast.  Sufficient  time  is  allowed  for 
cooling.  The  earth  is  dug  away  from  around  the 
moulds,  which  are  then  destroyed,  the  bells  being 
taken  to  the  tuning-room,  where  they  are  tried 
for  note ; and  when  tuning  is  necessary,  which 
is  almost  always  the  case,  the  bell  is  securely 
fixed  into  a wooden  frame  by  means  of  wedges, 
underneath  a steam  cutter,  which  is  then  made 
to  descend;  the  gearing  of  the  engine  is  then 
turned  on,  and  the  cutter  revolving  cuts  as  much 
as  may  be  required,  either  from  the  iuside  of 
the  bull  in  the  region  of  the  sound-bow  to 
deepen  the  note,  or  from  the  edge  of  tho  lip  to 
sharpen  it.  There  are,  of  course,  other  well-known 
bell-founders  besides  Messrs.  Hears  & Stain- 
bank, — namely,  Messrs.  Warner  & Co.,  of  Lon. 
cion,  and  Messrs.  Taylor  & Co.,  of  Loughborough. 
The  latter  firm  have,  within  tho  last  few  years, 
cast  some  of  the  largest  peals  of  bells  in  England, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  world,  and  which  are 
proucunced  by  Mr.  Denison,  and  tho  Rev.  R. 
CAttley,  who  likewise  has  given  great  attention 
to  this  subject,  to  be  amongst  the  finest  ever 
cast.  They  are  at  Worcester,  Rochdale  Town, 
hall,  and  Bradford;  unfortunately,  at  the  last- 
named  place,  they  are  in  much  too  confined  a 
space,  and  are  not  heard  to  their  best  advantage. 

The  earliest  notice  of  a belfry  and  a peal  of 
bells  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  : — 
Egelric,  Abbot  of  Croyland  (who  died  984),  in 
the  time  of  Edgar,  caused  a peal  of  bolls  to  be 
made  fur  hia  abbey,  to  each  of  which  he  gave 
names,  which  it  is  needless  to  give  here;  and 
the, celebrated  “ Benedictioual  of  St.  Etholwold,” 
in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  fur. 
nishos  us  with  an  earlier  instauce  of  a belfry 
with  four  bells,  viz.,  about  the  year  980.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  bells  of  all  sizes,  shapes, 
and  weights  have  been  cast,  and  I think  that  a 
few  moments  may  not  be  unpleasantly  spent  in 
enumerating  some  of  the  most  famous.  The 
largest  bell  in  England  is,  as  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  “ Big  Ben,’'  the  clock-bell  at  West- 
minster. It  may  not  be  equally  well  known 
that  it  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  Sir 
Benjamin  HaJi,  being  bead  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  when  the  bell  was  first  cast,  and 
his  name  inscribed  on  it,  it  was  named  after  him, 
*•  Ben,”  and  from  its  size  was  naturally  called 
big ; benoe  the  name,  “ Big  Ben.”  It  bears  this 
inscription  : — “This  bell,  weighing  13  tons, 
10  cwb,,  3 qrs.,  15  lb.,  was  cast  by  George  Meara, 
of  Whitechapel,  for  the  clock  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  under  the  direction  of  Edward 
Boekett-Deniaon,  esq.,  Q.C.,  in  the  2l8fc  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1858.”  It  was  contracted  for  that 
the  bell  should  bear  the  blow  of  an  8 owt. 
hammer,  but  after  the  clock  bad  struck  on  it 
for  a few  months  cracks  showed  themselves,  and 
upon  examination  it  was  found  that  the  metal 
was  porous  and  the  casting  defective.  The 
striking  was  then  removed  to  the  fourth  quarter- 
bell,  upon  which  the  hours  were  struck  for  two 
or  three  years;  but,  after  many  complaints  of 
the  confusion,  the  strikiug  on  the  big  bell  was 
resumed  (November,  1863)  with  a lighter 
hammer,  the  bell  being  turned  a quarter  round 
by  the  button  or  mushroom  head  by  which  it  is 
hung.  The  four  quarter-bells  were  cast  by 
Messrs.  Warner  without  any  known  defect,  and 
are  remarkably  good.  I may  here  give  you  some 
information  which  may  be  new  to  you,  and  at 
the  same  time  bear  testimony  to  the  remarkable 
time-keeping  of  the  clock.  We  receive  from 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  by  electric 
current  a time  signal  every  hour,  — and  I 
show  upon  the  table  the  instrument  we  use 
for  registering  it, — -having  found  it  extremely 
inconvenient  to  be  on  the  look-out  exactly 
at  the  hour,  failing  which  the  signal  was 
lost.  It  is  the  invention  of  a brother  of  mine, 
improved  by  myself  only  to  this  extent,  that 
instead  of  using  an  ink-chronograph  watch  we 


use  a stop-chronograph  ; and  for  the  information 
of  those  who  do  not  know  tho  diSerence  between 
the  two,  I would  say  that  in  one  the  seoonde- 
band  is  double,  and  that  when  the  signal  comes 
it  draws  the  upper-hand  through  tho  reservoir  of 
ink  in  the  end  of  the  lower-hand,  and  so  marks 
the  error  of  tho  watcli  ou  its  dial  or  face,  aud 
that  the  hand  is  constantly  moving.  lu  our 
chronogfaph  the  hand  can  be  started  from  zero 
and  allowed  to  travel  as  long  as  desired,  cau 
be  stopped,  and  again  be  brought  to  zero  for 
another  start,  each  being  done  by  pressure. 
Having  placed  tho  hand  at  rest  we  put  the 
watch  into  the  instrument  aud  leave  it.  At 
the  next  hour  tho  signal  is  sent  from  the 
Royal  Observatory,  aud  the  hand  of  the 
watch  is  started  absolutely  to  Greenwich 
mean  time.  We  can  then  at  our  leisure  compare 
our  regulators.  The  wire  through  which  our 
signals  come  is  used  by  the  Westminster  clock 
once  each  day,  to  transmit  a register  of  its  time 
to  the  Astronomer  Royal  at  Greenwich,  and  to 
Mr.  Dent,  in  tho  Strand.  When  wo  want  to 
compare  “ Big  Ben,”  we  only  replace  our  watch, 
and  let  the  clock  signal  (being  the  second  pres- 
sure) stop  the  hand.  Whenever  it  stops  to 
the  right  or  left  of  zero,  so  is  it  fast  or  slow 
time.  If  it  stops  .at  zero,  it  is,  of  course, 
correct  time.  It  is  very  rarely,  indeed,  that 
we  find  it  many  seconds  out.  The  next  largest 
bell  in  England  is  “ Peter  of  York,”  diameter, 
8 ft.  4 in. : height,  7 ft.  7 in.  ; weight,  12  tons 
10  cwt.  The  note  is  P sharp.  The  next  great 
bell  is  the  “Mighty  Tom  ” of  Oxford,  7 ft.  12  in.  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  7 tons  12  cwt.  The  note 
is  generally  considered  to  be  A,  but  being  faulty 
in  some  parts  the  tones  vary,  and  some  say  it 
gives  out  five  notes.  Rather  a cheap  way  that 
of  getting  the  effect  of  a peal  of  five  bells.  Three 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  cast  it  iu 
1681  ; twice  it  wanted  metal  enough  to  make 
out  the  canons,  and  the  third  time  it  burst  the 
mould  and  ran  into  the  ground.  It  was  at  last, 
can  I say  successfully  cast,  with  its  five  notes, 
by  a London  bell-founder,  named  Christopher 
Hodson.  In  1082  it  was  moved  from  tho  church 
to  the  Gate  House,  and  ou  tho  29th  of  May, 
1684,  it  first  rang  out  between  eight  aud  nine 
at  night,  from  which  time  to  this  a servant  tolls 
it  every  night  at  nine,  as  a signal  to  all  scholars 
to  repair  to  their  respective  colleges  and  halls. 

There  is  a great  boll  at  Lincoln  Cathedral 
weighing  5 tons  8 cwt. ; note  A.  This,  and  the 
two  quarter-bells,  were  cast  from  the  old  1010 
bell,  and  six  other  bells  from  the  rood  tower, 
called  the  Lady  bells,  by  Meara,  of  Londoo,  in 
1834.  St.  Paul’s  has  a largo  hour  and  two 
smaller  quarter  bells,  none  of  them  anything  to 
boast  of,  iu  the  south  tower.  There  is,  however, 
in  the  north  tower,  a bell  which  bears  the 
inscription  : — “Madeby  PhilipWightman,  1700.” 
The  diameter  is  only  49i  in.,  and  the  thickness 
84  in.,  yet  the  tone  is  most  deep  and  sonorous, 
and  I think,  for  its  size,  one  of  tho  most  pleasing 
to  tho  ear  I ever  heard.  Having  liad  occasion 
to  try  it  several  times,  the  impression 
remaining  of  it  is  a most  pleasing  one, 
which  I cannot  say  of  the  three  other  bells ; 
the  quarter  - bells  are  specially  poor  and 
lacking  in  quality  of  tone.  There  are 
also  large  bells  at  Leeds  Town-hall,  St. 
Dunstan’s,  Canterbury,  and  at  Glasgow. 
One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  large 
bolls  in  England  is  at  Worcester  Cathedral 
for  tho  new  clock  to  strike  on,  aud  for  occasional 
tolling.  It  is  hong  on  the  balance-beam  prin- 
ciple. Tho  gudgeons  or  pivots  on  which  the 
bell  moves  are  wedge-shaped,  and  roll  on  hand 
brasses  very  slightly  hollowed ; the  friction  is 
thereby  so  little  that  the  bell  can  be  tolled  by 
one  man  with  one  hand,  although  it  weighs 
tons,  a lever  being  attached  to  the  stock  instead 
of  a wheel,  which  is  necessary  under  some  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  so  tolled  for  service  for  the 
first  time  by  Mr.  Denison  and  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Ellacombe,  on  Sunday,  the  17th  January,  1869, 
in  the  company  of  the  Rev.  R.  Cattley  and 
others,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman’s indefatigible  efforts  that  the  peal  has 
since  been  made  up  to  thirteen  bells,  and 
machinery  provided  to  play  tunes  upon  them. 

I may  here  be  permitted  to  publicly  thank  him 
for  his  extreme  courtesy  to  me  on  the  occasion  of 
a visit  which  I lately  made  to  Worcester,  amongst 
other  towns,  to  hear  chimes  about  which  much 
has  been  lately  said  in  the  public  press.  In  this 
case,  at  least,  the  eulogy  appears  to  me  not  to 
have  been  misdirected.  Anything  more  perfect 
in  the  way  of  general  arrangement  of  bell- framing 
to  support  and  carry  the  bells,  of  fittings  in  the 
bell-ringers’  floor,  and  evidence  of  heart  and  soul 


enthusiasm  of  the  master-mind  in  tho  work  from 
fioor  to  roof  of  the!  tower,  is  not  to  be  found. 
This  is  no  fulsomo  flattery,  but  a statement  of 
plain  truth,  as  any  person  going  there  cau  see 
for  himself.  Tho  bells,  made  by  Messrs. 
Taylor,  of  Lougliborougl»,  are  undoubtedly  very 
flue,  and  the  clock,  made  Vjy  Messrs.  Joyce,  of 
Whitchurch,  is  a specimen  of  English  work  of 
the  highest  order ; and  here  my  criticism  ends. 
Others  are  as  well  able  to  judge  of  the  effects 
produced  as  I,  and  I prefer  to  say  nothing  about 
them. 


THE  EAST  LONDON  RAILWAY  WORKS 
UNDER  THE  LONDON  DOCKS. 

A FEW  days  ago  we  paid  a visit  to  tho  im- 
portant engineering  works  now  in  progress  at 
Wapping  for  carrying  the  East  Loudon  Railw.ay, 
in  the  course  of  its  extension  to  Liverpool-street, 
under  the  Loudon  Docks.  The  works,  which  arc 
of  unusual  magnitude,  oousidering  that  thoy 
involve  in  the  result  no  more  than  tho  construc- 
tion of  half  a mile  in  length  of  railway,  com. 
raence  at  the  present  Wapping  station  of  tho 
company,  and  after  passing  under  the  London 
Docks  in  a northerly  direction,  terminate  at  an 
underground  level  iu  Shadwell,  almost  imme- 
diately under  the  station  of  the  London  and 
Blackwall  Company.  This  point  is  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contract  now  in  course  of  execution, 
but  the  line  is  to  be  carried  forward  from  Shad- 
well  in  a north-westerly  direction,  passing  under 
Whitechapel  aud  Biahopsgate-street,  and  thence 
forming  a junction  with  the  recently-opened 
extension  line  of  the  Great  Eastern  Company, 
and  having  its  final  City  terminus  at  the  north 
side  of  that  company’s  new  station  in  Liverpool- 
street,  DOW  in  course  of  erection.  Tho  contract 
for  this  last-named  portion  of  the  line  is  to  be 
commenced  immediately,  and,  as  compared  with 
the  heavy  undertaking  now  in  progress  at  tho 
London  Docks,  the  works  are  light;ibiB  e.xpected 
that  they  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  open, 
ing  simultaneously  with  the  finishiug  of  tlio 
VVapping  and  Dock  contract. 

These  last-named  works,  which  we  have  now 
more  particularly  to  describe,  have  been  de- 
signed by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  tho  company’s 
engineer,  and  are  being  executed  by  Messrs. 
T.  A.  & C.  Walker,  of  Victoria-chambers,  West- 
minster, aud  when  it  is  stated  that  before  com- 
pletion they  will  involve  an  outlay  of  500,000?., 
their  great  extent  and  magnitude  will  be  at  once 
perceived.  They  Lave  been  iu  progress  for  a 
littlemore  than  two  years,  being  divided  into  three 
sections,  all  of  which  have  been  simultaneously 
going  forward,  and  certain  portions  are  now 
nearly  completed.  Cue  of  these  is  the  section 
commencing  at  the  junction  with  tho  present 
Wapping  Station,  and  extending  to  the  entrance 
to  the  docks,  which  is  now  almost  in  readiness 
for  being  connected  with  the  latter  when  the 
works  there  are  finished.  The  Wapping  Station, 
as  is  geneYally  known,  leads  to  that  portion  of 
the  line  under  the  Thames  which  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Thames  Tunnel,  but  which  now 
forms  a part  of  the  East  Loudon  Railway,  in  tho 
direction  of  New-cross.  The  length  of  the  ex. 
tension  lino  between  the  Wapping  Station  and 
the  entrance  under  tlie  docks  is  about  380  yards, 
and  in  order  to  arrive  at  tho  present  railway 
low-level  at  tho  Wapping  Terminus,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  excavate  to  a depth  of  upwards  of 
60  ft.  below  the  ground  or  street  level.  During 
the  progress  of  these  works  pumping  operations 
were  rendered  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
immense  quantity  of  water  which  impeded  the 
work,  and  pumpiug-engines  were  constantly  at 
work  day  and  night  from  the  commencement  to 
the  completion  of  the  works,  and  thus  tho  diffi- 
culties, formidable  as  they  were  found  to  be, 
were  eventually  overcome.  The  excavations 
have  now  been  completed,  and  the  intended 
railway  level  reached,  and  a portion  of  the  area, 
to  the  extent  of  about  50  yards  in  length  north- 
wards, will  be  made  use  of  for  extending  and 
enlarging  the  present  Wapping  Station,  which 
will  be  covered  over  with  a glass  roof.  The  re. 
maining  portion  of  the  newly.formed  line,  to 
its  entrance  under  tho  docks,  is  to  be  arched 
over. 

That  portion  of  the  works  which  is  intended 
to  carry  the  line  under  the  London  docks  must 
next  be  noticed.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  heaviest 
portion  of  the  entire  undertaking,  presenting 
engineering  features  of  a character  no  less  for- 
midable than  difficult.  AYhen  the  works  wore 
first  projected  Sir  John  Hawkshaw’s  intention 
was  to  carry  the  railway  under  the  bed  of  tho 
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docks  by  tunnelling,  but  subseqnently  deeming 
the  process  hazardous  in  consequence  of  the 
possible  breaking  in  of  the  water  during  the 
progi'fiss  of  the  works,  it  was  determined  not  to 
proceed  upon  this  principle,  but  to  construct  the 
works  in  two  sections,  by  a system  of  coffer- 
dams. The  lino  passes  under  the  east  side  of 
the  docks,  and  by  tho  plan  pursued  in  the  con- 
striiotion  of  tho  works,  the  shipping  in  tho  docks 
is  interfered  with  to  the  smallest  possible  extent. 
Tho  first  process  was  to  construct  a coffer-dam 
at  the  south-east  angle  of  tho  dock,  in  order  to 
admit  of  the  water  being  run  off,  preparatory  to 
the  excavations  being  made  through  the  bed  of 
tho  dock.  This  coffer-dam  extends  about  half 
way  across  the  dock,  and  during  the  progress  of 
its  construction  many  obstacles  have  presented 
themselves,  and  tho  exercise  of  great  engineering 
skill  has  been  necessary.  The  difficulties 
which  have  been  met  with  have  had  the 
effect  of  extending  its  completion  over  a much 
longer  period  than  was  expected,  and  it  is  only 
within  tho  last  few  weeks  tliat  the  brick-work  in 
connexion  with  tho  construction  of  the  tunnel 
has  been  commenced.  Tho  process  by  which 
the  coffer-dam  was  constructed  serves  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work.  In  the 
first  instance  a double  row  of  enormous  piles 
were  driven  down  into  the  bed  below  tho  dock, 
in  order  to  enclose  the  area  of  tho  coffer-dam. 
Tho  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  rows  of 
thrso  piles  is  4 ft.  in  width,  the  whole  of 
whicli  was  filled  up  with  puddling  from  tho  bed 
of  the  dock  to  tho  upper  surface  of  the  enclosure, 
considerably  above  the  average  water  level  in  tlie 
dock.  The  face  of  these  piles  within  tho  coffer- 
dam was  strongly  boarded  from  the  bottom  of 
the  dock  to  the  top  of  the  enffer-dam,  before  the 
puddling  commenced,  and  tliis  may  bo  described 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the 
works.  The  piles  having  been  driven  down  and 
firmly  fi.xed,  divers  descended  with  the  requisite 
materials,  and  constructed  the  wooden  walls  of 
the  coffer-dam.  This  having  been  completed 
around  the  face  of  the  coffer-dam,  this  part  of 
tho  dock  was  then  run  dry,  after  which,  the  ex. 
cavations  from  the  bod  of  tho  dock  to  the  level 
of  tho  intended  railway  were  commenced,  and 
having  been  completed,  the  building  of  the 
tunnel  is  now  in  progress  under  the  bed  of  the 
dock,  by  the  railway  being  arched  over,  the  erown 
of  tho  tunnel  being  5 ft.  below  the  bed  of 
the  clock.  When  the  brick-work  is  completed, 
its  upper  face  will  bo  covered  with  concrete  and 
nsphalte,  and  afterwards  puddled  up  to  the  level 
of  tho  bod  of  tho  dock.  The  water  will  then  bo 
again  admitted  within  tho  coffer-dam  into  the 
dock,  after  which  the  same  procc.ss  will  be 
repeated  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  dock,  thus 
completing  the  tunnel  and  tho  railway  under  tho 
dock  on  the  north  side,  in  the  direction  of  Shad, 
well.  Tho  works  hero  are  being  vigorously 
carried  forward,  and  in  order  to  show  the 
activity  which  prevails  at  this  particular  part  of 
the  undertaking,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  arc 
now  no  less  than  a thousand  men  employed,  and 
sixteen  engines  at  work  within  the  docks. 

Emerging  from  the  docks,  tho  line  is  carried 
forward  northwards,  in  the  direction  of  Shadwell, 
by  a tunnel  70  yards  in  length,  which  has  just 
been  completed.  This  tunnel  leads  into  an 
intended  low-level  station  at  Shadsvell,  bounded 
on  the  sonth  side  by  Cable-etreet,  and  on  the 
north  aide  by  the  Shadwell  Station  of  the  London 
and  Blackwall  Railway.  The  area  of  the  station 
itself,  which  will  be  considerably  below  the 
Btreet-level,  in  an  excavation  which  has  already 
been  completed,  will  be  covered  over  with  a glass 
roof ; whilst  the  station  buildings  will  bo  erected 
on  walls  and  iron  girders,  thrown  across  tho 
line  on  a level  with  the  street  above.  This 
station  was  originally  intended  to  be  350  ft.  in 
length  ; but  it  has  now  been  decided  to  make  it  a 
more  important  one  than  was  at  first  contem. 
plated,  in  consequence  of  thegreat  trafficexpected. 
The  representations  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Brighton  Company,  with  whose  line  the  East 
London  is  to  bo  directly  connected  at  New-oroas, 
ns  well  as  that  of  the  South-Eastern  Company, 
have  induced  the  directors  to  decide  that  the 
station  at  Shadwell  shall  be  400  ft.  in  length, 
instead  of  350  ft.,  as  originally  fixed,  in  antici- 
pation  of  the  expected  general  traffic  at  the 
East  End  to  and  from  that  station,  and  of  the 
excursion-trains  during  the  summer  and  holiday 
season. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  new  works  for  extending 
the  line  from  “Wapping  to  Liverpool-street  on 
the  North,  and  for  connecting  tho  line  with  the 
London  and  Brighton  and  Sonth-Eastern  lines 
nt-  Ne^'Cross,  is  estipiated  at  l,650,i‘K)Ol. 


THE  LOIBETE  VESTRY  AND  THE 
CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry  last 
week,  a discussion  took  place  on  a recommen- 
dation  of  tho  Works  Committee,  that  the  vestry 
should  for  twelve  months  execute  their  own 
paving  in  all  the  thoroughfares  in  the  parish. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  remarked  that 
if  the  vestry  affirmed  tho  resolution,  he  felt  con- 
fident they  would  become  their  own  paviors  in 
perpetuity.  Mr.  Mills,  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, advised  that  they  should  purchase  tho  stone 
in  bulk,  and  then  select  what  stone  was  suitable 
for  every  particular  road  in  the  parish.  Several 
members  supported  the  proposal,  one  member 
observing  that  he  thought  it  was  the  best  way 
to  keep  down  the  rates.  Mr.  Turner,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  the  contract  system  was  one 
of  tho  best,  and  one  of  their  bye  - laws 
stated  that  all  work  above  501.  should  be  con- 
tracted for.  If  the  vestry  did  the  work  they 
would  but  create  extra  expenses.  Mr.  Storr, 
in  supporting  the  proposal,  contended  that  the 
parish  would  get  the  benefit  of  purchasing 
large  quantities  of  stone;  whilst  Mr.  Sharpley 
did  not  see  how  the  rates  could  be  saved  by 
the  parish  doing  their  own  work;  and  Mr. 
Barker  observed  that  if  tho  motion  was  carried, 
they  would  find  such  a combination  at  tho 
end  of  tho  twelve  monthe,  as  to  prevent  them 
purchasing  stone  in  large  quantities.  Mr. 
Macintosh,  tho  surveyor  to  tho  vestiy,  being 
asked  to  give  his  opinion,  said  tho  contractors 
no  doubt  had  their  advocates  in  the  vestry, 
and  ho  did  not  stand  there  as  their  defender. 
Tho  question  before  thorn  was  that  of  aban- 
doning  the  present  contract  system,  and  doing 
tho  work  themselves.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  a predilection  to  lean  to  the  present 
system,  because  men  who  laid  themselves  out 
for  special  business  had  special  means  for 
carrying  such  business  out.  They  knew  the 
ins  and  outs  of  such  matters,  and  had  resources 
at  their  command ; whereas  any  public  body 
must  depend  upon  their  agents,  and  they  might 
be  badly  selected.  But  if  they  could  not  get 
their  business  done  well  xmder  the  contract 
system,  he  would  say  then  let  them  become 
their  own  contractors.  The  proposal  that  they 
should  do  the  paving  themselves,  was  ultimately 
carried,  leaving  out  “for  twelve  months.” 
The  new  arrangomenb  is  to  take  effect  from  the 
25th  instant. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS 
AND  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

At  tho  meetingof  the  Board  last  week,  Mr.  F. 
Fowler  called  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the 
fact  that  certain  officers  of  the  Board  had  written 
letters  to  the  public  journals  respecting  the 
PantechniconI  fire.  Certain  of  these  letters  he 
had  noticed  in  the  public  prints  signed  by  some 
of  the  officials  in  their  official  capacity,  expres- 
sing opinions  with  respect  to  the  late  fire  at  the 
Pantechnicon,  and  upon  subjects  which  were 
under  investigation  and  diacossion  in  the 
Buildings  Act  Committee.  He  thought  this  was 
exceedingly  undesirable,  and  hoped  that  some 
stop  would  bo  put  upon  it.  He  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Building  Act  Committee,  which  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Saunders  thought  that  the  officers  ought 
to  be  quite  at  liberty  to  enlighten  public  opinion 
npon  any  point  with  which  they  were  conversant, 
but  still  he  considered  it  most  undesirable  for 
them  to  communicate  with  the  public  prints  in 
their  official  capacity.  The  opinion  of  those 
officers  might  be  mistaken  by  the  public  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  itself. 

Sir  William  Codrington  thought  that  it  was 
very  wrong  for  officials  to  communicate  to 
the  public  opinions  on  the  subjects  that  were 
under  discussion  in  the  Building  Act  Committee. 

Mr.  Lloyd  said  that  as  the  subject  was  under 
discussion  in  the  committee  referred  to,  it  would 
be  injudicious  and  wrong  for  a member  of  the 
Board  to  express  himself  publicly,  bub  how  much 
worse  was  it  when  a mere  official  of  the  Board 
did  so  ? 

After  some  farther  discussion,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Buildings  Act  Committee. 


Architects’  Benevolent  Society.  — The 

annual  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th 
instant.  This  association  ought  to  be  more 
widely  supported  even  than  it  is. 


JACKFIELD  ENCAUSTIC  TILE  WORKS. 

The  clays  of  Shropshire  were  turned  to 
account  by  the  Romans,  and  the  relics  dug  up 
at  Uriconium,  .near  tho  foot  of  the  Wrokin,  of 
tesselated  tiles  made  from  red  clay,  were  iu  all 
probability  made  from  clays  similar  to  those 
now  worked  at  Jackfield.  From  a period  so 
early  as  1153  it  would  seem  that  the  valley  of 
the  Severn  was  famous  for  ornamental  tiles,  for 
many  specimens  of  that  date  have  been  found 
in  cathedrals  and  churches. 

Jacqnemarb,  in  his  “ History  of  Ceramic  Art,” 
says  that  Jackfield  is  the  most  ancient  site  of 
pottery  in  Shropshire,  and  that  there  exists  a 
specimen  of  its  brown  pottery  dated  1634.  It 
is  also  said  that  names  of  persons  from 
Jackfield  are  entered  in  the  parish  registers  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent  (who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  potters)  ns  early  as  1560,  and  the  site  of 
that  old  pottery  was  on  the  ground  which  is  nnw 
occupied  by  the  Jackfield  Encaustic  Tile  Works. 
Tho  clays  of  Jackfield  are  speoially  adapted  for 
geometrical  and  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  red  clay 
under  the  present  works  is  particularly  fine. 
Encaustic  tiles  have  been  made  in  Jackfield  for 
a number  of  years,  but  since  the  old  works  came 
into  the  possession  of  tho  present  firm  of  Craven, 
Diinnill,  & Co.,  great  changes  have  taken  place. 
Tho  firm  took  a lease  of  about  four  acres  of 
ground,  and  adjoining  the  old  works  built  a largo 
manufactory,  which  has  now  been  in  operation 
fox’  nearly  two  yeans.  They  have  since  taken  down 
all  the  bnildings  of  tho  old  works,  and  erecterl 
on  their  site,  and  joining  up  to  their  new  works, 
large  new  warehouses,  stiow-room,  offices,  and 
ontrance-lodgo. 

The  buildings  consist  of  four  blocks,  one 
detached  and  the  others  connected,  each  block 
accommodating  a separate  branch  of  the  manu- 
facture. In  the  detached  block  the  raw  mate- 
rials are  reduced  to  a state  ready  for  the  hands 
of  tho  workmen.  This  building  comprises  the 
boiler-house,  engine-house,  pan. rooms,  blnnging- 
rooms,  slip-kilns,  and  dust-mills,  together  with 
the  stores  for  tho  various  coloured  clays  as  they 
leave  tho  slip-kilns  ready  for  grinding.  Tho 
second  block  accommodates  the  workpeople  in 
the  raw  material,  and  the  stores  for  the  various 
clays  and  dust  are  prepared  for  their  use,  and 
contains  the  daroping.places,  where  the  clays 
are  kept  in  a certain  degree  of  moisture  ; 
pressers’  shops,  for  the  various  colours  of 
geometrical  tiles  ; and  the  encaustic  tile-makers’ 
shops,  with  their  stoves.  The  next  block  pro- 
vides  for  the  drying  and  firing  of  the  goods, 
and  decorating-shops,  and  comprises  the  “ di-y. 
ing  - house,”  where  tiles  made  from  dust 
are  partially  dried  ; the  “ seggar  ” house, 
where  goods  are  prepared  for  and  received 
out  of  the  kilns ; and  the  kilns  where  the  goods 
are  fired  or  baked,  and  also  the  glazing  and 
enamelling  kilns.  On  the  first  floor  are  work, 
shops  employed  for  painting,  enamelling,  or 
decorative  purposes.  The  fourth  block  provides 
for  the  sorting  and  stocking  of  goods,  aud  for 
packing  them  for  despatch,  also  the  offices  aud 
show-room.  It  contains  tho  sorting-house,  best 
and  seconds  warehouses,  show-room,  offices  fur 
principals  and  clerks,  packing-house,  straw- 
store,  lodge,  staircase,  main  entrance,  lodge- 
keeper’s  dwelling,  <&c.  This  part  of  the  building 
is  fitted  with  water-closets  and  lavatories,  atid 
there  are  separate  earth-closets  provided  fur 
male  and  female  work-people.  Near  to  the 
detached  block  first  described  a small  gas- 
factory  has  been  erected,  which  supplies  tho 
whole  of  the  buildings.  The  encaustic-makers' 
stoves,  the  drying-house,  warehouses,  and  offices 
areheated  by  steam-pipes  from  the  engine-boiler. 

All  the  work-rooms  are  largo  and  lofty.  The 
encaustic  tile  - makers’  room  is  87  ft.  long  by 
25  ft.  wide,  and  the  uppei’  room  of  the  ware- 
house block  is  83  ft.  long  by  3G  ft.  wide,  the  roof 
being  supported  by  polished  principals. 

In  the  exterior  design  extraraganco  of  detail 
has  been  avoided,  as  not  appropriate  to  the 
purposes  of  the  building,  but  by  a judicious  use 
of  local  materials  of  good  quality,  aud  by  a 
natural  treatment  of  tho  many  requirements  of 
the  premises,  varying  from  perfect  plainness  in 
the  mill  and  workshops  to  a freer  handling 
in  the  warehouses,  show-room,  and  principal 
entrance,  a certain  amount  of  architectural 
character  has  been  attained. 

The  general  contractor  was  Mr.  Wm.  E.xley,  of 
Bvoseley,  Mi*.  Bailey,  oflronbridge,  snb-contract. 
ing  under  him  for  the  joiner’s  work  ; Mr.  Boulton, 
of  Burslem,  supplied  the  engineer’s  work;  Mr, 
Trice  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works ; and  Mr, 
Lynam,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  was  the  architect, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[March  7,  1874. 


DEATH  FROM  DEFECTIVE 
CONSTRUCTION. 

On  Tuesday  last,  Dr.  Lanlcester  held  an  inquiry 
at  the  Bank  of  England  Tarerrt,  Paddington,  on 
the  body  of  Edward  Brewer,  aged  nineteen, 
killed  by  tho  falling  of  an  ornamental  balcony 
of  the  mansion,  No.  3,  CleTcland-square,  Hyde 
Park.  It  is  tho  second  instance  in  which  death 
has  ensued  from  a balcony  falling,  under  nearly 
identical  circumstances,  in  the  same  square, 
within  a few  months. 

Dr.  Henry  Reed  said  ho  resided  at  No.  3, 
Cleveland-sqnare.  Deceased  was  his  servant, 
and  on  the  morning  of  tho  2Gth  of  .January  he 
went  upstairs  to  clean  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows. In  a few  minutes  a terrific  smash  was 
heard,  and  Caroline  Miles,  the  cook,  went  into 
the  kitchen  area,  and  found  deceased  lying  there 
in  a pool  of  blood.  On  witness  going  to  the 
spot,  he  found  that  the  balcony  had  fallen  bodily 
with  tho  deceased  through  the  Skylight  covering 
tho  area.  Tho  damage  done  was  so  extensive 
that  it  appeared  like  a bombardment  of  tho 
lower  part  of  tho  premises.  Ho  believed  that 
the  balcony  which  had  fallen  was  not  properly 
constructed.  There  was  little  if  any  brickwork, 
no  iron  fastenings  into  tho  main  building,  and  it 
was  chiefly  composed  of  cement  and  tiles.  He 
believed  that  the  balconies  of  tho  adjoining 
houses  were  all  in  tho  same  defectivo  state.  lie 
was  only  a yearly  tenant,  and  therefore  not 
responsible  for  repairs.  He  had  been  to  Mr. 
Hudson,  whoso  servant  lost  his  life  a short  time 
since  under  similar  circumsi-ances,  and  Mr. 
Hudson  informed  him  he  had  had  his  balconies 
put  in  repair. 

Mr.  Dnninl  Ruddle,  architect,  and  superintendent  of 
■works  at  DurlinRton  House,  said  he  had  examined  the 
premises  from  which  this  balcony  had  fallen,  and  found 
that  the  window  was  0 ft.  wide.  The  flooring  of  the 
balcony  was  sound,  but  the  capping  was  made  with  tiles 
and  not  fixed  in  the  wall,  but  was  sway  from  it,  and  the 
joints,  tlack  with  the  weather,  and  liable  to  give  way 
from  tho  beginning.  Instead  of  this  the  capping  ought 
to  have  been  fixed  in  the  brickwork,  which  would  have 
preveiilod  tho  weather  getting  in.  lie  believed  that  the 
work  had  been  most  improperly  executed  by  a plasterer 
instead  of  ft  bricklayer  or  mason.  There  was  no  doubt, 
as  is  common  in  these  cases,  that  the  work  was  under- 
taken by  a speculator,  wUe  let  his  contract  to  another, 
and  in  turn  it  wus  suh-let  to  a third  party,  each  getting  a 
profit  out  of  the  job.  His  belief  was  that  the  cement  had 
become  loosened  by  the  jarring  of  the  traffic,  and  that  the 
young  man,  in  stepping  on  to  the  balcony  so  constructed, 
had  walked  on  to  a trap,  ivhieh  fell  with  his  weight. 

The  Coroner  remarked  that  a large  number  of  pre- 
ventible  deaths  oorurred  in  London  by  reason  of  those 
engaged  in  the  building  trade  scamping  their  work,  both 
in  constructiou  and  material.  This,  however,  occurred 
more  particularly  in  respect  to  drainage,  and  in  the 
majority  of  new  houses  the  inhabitants  suffered  greatly 
from  that  source,  until  it  was  afterwards  rectified  at  con- 
siderable  expense. 

Mr.  Ruddle  added  that  the  same  remarks  applied  to 
flues,  and  that  a large  nunsher  of  the  fires  of  the  metro- 
polis took  place  on  account  of  defective  flues  in  building.s, 
and  his  belief  was  that  such  was  the  main  cause  of  recent 
large  conflagrations.  He  thought  it  should  go  forth  as  a 
warning  to  the  public  where  these  ornamental  balconies 
existed  along  the  route  to  be  taken  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  that,  uriless  they  were  seen  to,  a 
fearful  loss  of  life  would  result.  Indeed,  the  owners  or 
occupiers  of  the  property  where  they  had  been  erected  ten 
or  flllcen  years  ought  to  be  compelled  to  have  them  tested 
and  seen  to  at  once,  to  avert  such  ealamiiies  as  the 
present. 

The  Coroner  remarked  that  there  were  district  sur- 
veyors appointed  under  the  Building  Act,  but  he  did  not 
know  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of  orna- 
mental balconies.  Certainly  some  one  ought  to  bo  bold 
responsible. 

The  jury  concurred  in  these  remarks,  and  returned  a 
verdict  “ That  the  deceased  was  killed  by  the  fulling  of  a 
balcony  at  No.  .1,  Cleveland-square,  improperly  con- 
structed,” and  added,  ” That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said 
jury,  thu  balconies  in  Cleveland-square  were  defective  and 
dangerous,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Veslry  to  have 
them  properly  surveyed  and  put  in  order,  so  that  a recur- 
rence of  such  aeeidcuts  as  that  to  the  deceased  may  be 
prevented.” 


MR.  SCOTT  RUSSELL’S  DOME  AND  THE 
DISCUSSION  THEREON. 

Sir,— I read  Mr.  Scotb  Russell's  paper  on  the 
Tieoiia  Doino  with  a considerable  dei^eo  of 
interest,  persona!  as  well  as  "eneral,  and  the  in- 
terest I felt  was  considerably  increased  when  I 
came  to  read  the  discussion  that  took  place  upon 
bis  paper  at  llio  Institute  of  Architects.  I think, 
however,  the  readers  of  the  Builder  have  heard 
the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell  out- 
lined before,  and  also  the  views  put  forward  by 
two  or  three  of  tho  architects  who  joined  in  the 
discussion.  I would  ask  the  members  of  the 
Institute  to  refer  hack  to  the  number  of  the 
Builder  for  March  23,  1872,  to  an  article  entitled 
‘‘A  Workman’s  Cogitations  on  Domes,”  and 
compare  it  with  what  has  been  ventilated  at  the 
Institute,  by  Mr.  Russell  and  others,  anent  the 
possibilities  of  dome  construction ; and  I think  they 
must  allow  that  somebody  is  indebted  to  some- 


body else.  The  article  in  tho  Builder  speaks  about 
domes  in  particular  and  "eneral,  domes  developed 
from  within  and  without  a cone ; domes  in 
masonry  without  any  hidden  expedient  for 
preserving  their  oquilibrium ; domes  in  iron, 
cast  and  wrought;  domes  composite  and  in 
concrete  ; and  domes  ordinary  of  timber.  Even 
the  subject  of  giving  domes  in  their  construction 
a certain  entasis  like  the  curve  shown  on  the 
column  of  the  Grecian  order,  was  mapped  out, 
and  its  utility,  according  to  circumstances, 
advocated.  There  were  also  many  other  points 
alluded  to  in  tho  article  in  tho  JluiZcZer,  whicli  a 
reference  to  it  will  show.  Now,  sir,  it  is  said  that 
congeniality  of  thought  will  produce  similarity 
of  expression  ; but  whether  such  a marked  con- 
geniality of  thought  and  expression  be  admissible 
when  occurring  in  tho  persons  of  other  men  two 
years  after  tho  origtual  thought  and  expression 
were  made  public,  I will  leave  it  for  you  to  say. 

C.  H.  C. 


CAN  ART  BE  TAUGHT  ? 

Art  cannot  bo  taught;  no  amount  of  toach- 
ing  will  produce  an  artist.  Tho  use  of  tho 
pencil  and  technical  details  may  bo  acquired, 
but  to  produce  original  thought,  and  to  implant 
new  ideas,  is  beyond  tho  power  of  tho  teaclrer, 
if  the  receptive  faculty  is  wanting.  But  although 
the  inventive  faculty  cannot  be  implanted  in  the 
mind;  yet,  if  tho  embryo  is  there  it  can  be 
developed  and  cultivated  by  education,  when  it 
would  otherwise  grow  wild  and  produce  no  good 
fruit.  The  “old  masters”  had  pupils,  and  they 
themselves  had  also  been  pupils ; and  such 
individual  personal  teaching  is  the  best  of  all 
when  conscientiously  carried  out.  But  now  that 
matters  are  conducted  at  railway  speed,  who 
can  spare  tho  time  ? — who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  pause  at  each  roadsido  station,  and  expatiate 
upon  the  beauty  of  tho  scenery,  or  the  geology 
of  the  district?  The  man  of  business  cannot 
afford  to  loitor'by  the  way;  there  can  bo  no 
dallying  by  clear  streams ; no  sauntering  through 
pleasant  valleys  when  business  is  on  hand.  This 
must  bo  delegated  to  guides,  having  intimate 
knowledge  nf  the  localities,  whose  special  duty 
it  will  be  to  accompany  the  youthful  traveller  in 
his  journey,  keeping  him  away  from  that  which 
is  obnoxious,  leading  him  to  that  which  is  good 
and  lovely. 

“ Circumstances  alter  cases,”  and  the  circum- 
stances  of  tho  present  time  are  very  different 
from  those  of  old.  The  railway  has  superseded 
posting,  although  that  was  by  far  tho  pleasanter 
mode  of  travelling.  Signet. 


I THINK  art  can  bo  taught.  I believe  it  is 
only  necessary  to  submit  ourselves  humbly 
and  confidently  to  the  dominant  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  find  ourselves  endowed 
with  a power  of  art  as  far  transcending 
Medimval  and  ancient  as  do  oiir  civilisation 
and  our  sciences.  Tho  arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  no  longer  possible,  nor  desir- 
able;— would,  indeed,  be  intolerable  and  unin- 
telligible  to  ns  in  any  of  their  many  forms  of 
expression.  The  arts  wo  require, — the  only  arts 
worth  having,  and  the  only  arts  which  can  live 
amongst  us, — must  bo  evolved  from  out  the 
physical  conditions  of  our  being;  spiritualised 
if  yon  will,  but  not  severed  from  the  common 
wants  and  aspirations  of  modern  civilisation. 
Let  us  begin  anew  by  refusing  to  receive  the 
cant  of  dilettanteism  as  tho  authoritative  utter- 
ances of  practical  wisdom.  Let  ns  try  to  speak 
of  art  in  such  terms  that  all  men  may  follow , 
our  meaning,  and  judge  of  our  arguments  ; nor 
any  longer  persuade  ourselves  that  wo  have  ac- 
quired  tbe'knowledge  and  power  of  art  when  we 
have  only  learned  to  repeat,  parrot-like,  the  ■ 
senseless  jargon  of  tho  schools. 

‘ Tlie  untutored  artists  of  the  East,  familiar  only 
with  the  harmonious  combiuationsof  nature,  were 
colourists  to  whom  Chevrcnl  could  have  taught 
nothing, — painters  whoso  instincts  were  more 
unerring  than  his  laws  of  “ compleraentaries.” 
With  us,  however,  these  primitive  faculties,  once- 
common  to  all  men,  have  been  subdued  by  ages 
of  conventional  culture,  and  tho  later  exigencies 
of  commercial  and  urban  life;  and  if  we  ever 
again  acquire  that  acute  sense  of  beauty,  which 
will  alone  direct  ns  to  excellence  in  art,  it  will 
be  by  exacting  from  science,  in  the  interest  of  all 
classes  of  society,  those  forms,  and  colours  and 
sounds,  light  and  air,  which  nature  long  ago 
surrendered  to  the  claims  of  civilisation. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  wo  aggregate  within 
our  museums  the  art  treasures  of  ancient,  Mediro- . 


val,  and  modern  times;  nor  that,  few  men  die- 
course  eloquently  upon  their  never-more-to-bo- 
attained  excellences.  These  things  may  divert 
the  minds  of  the  leisured  and  learned  few,  but 
the  nation  at  large  will  still  hear  only  the  dis- 
cords, and  see  only  the  deformities  amid  which 
it  lives  and  toils.  For  the  practice  of  art  special 
manual  study  is  necessary,  but  correct  taste  can 
be  acquired  only  by  a process  of  unconscious 
imbibition  through  the  senses  from  all  the  sur- 
roundings of  life.  Here,  then,  is  clearly  indicated 
the  direction  which  our  teaching  and  labours 
should  take,  and  until  we  set  ourselves  earnestly 
to  this  work  of  social  reform,  I,  for  one,  shall 
believe  that  our  worship  of  art  is  a specious 
pretext,  and  onr  vocal  prayers  arrant  cant. 

Something  in  this  direction  we  have  nncon- 
scionsly,  and  with  othey  views,  already  done,  in 
cleansing  onr  streets  and  purifying  onr  water- 
courses. Something  also,  with  tremulous  hesi- 
tancy, and  sore  misgivings  as  to  the  results,  was 
achieved  when  we  planted  a few  flowers  within 
carefully.guarded  ground  of  our  public  parks. 
Something  more  will  be  accomplisbed  when,  by 
the  addition  of  reasonable  accommodation  in 
seats  and  houses  of  refreshment,  wo  make  them 
possible  centres  of  popular  recreation.  And  lot 
us  hope  that  wo  may  ere  long  make  yet  another 
still  greater  advance  in  the  same  direction,  when 
recognising  the  importance  of  Sunday  as  a day 
of  rest  and  culture  to  the  labouring  classes,  wo 
admit  them  on  that  day  to  our  national  museums 
of  science  and  art.  Above  all,  lot  each  of  us 
also  prosecute  the  work  of  reform  within  our 
own  household,  for  who  schools  himself  to  look 
with  indifference  upon  the  ugliness  of  those 
objects  with  which  his  life  is  most  closely  asso- 
ciated, is  not  likely  to  acquire  higher  sensibility 
to  things  with  which  ho  is  more  remotely  con- 
cerned.  C.  IT,  W. 


THE  PERMANENCE  OF  OUR  MONUMENTS. 

Sib, — The  public  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised, 
if  not  dismayed,  at  your  discovery  of  tho  unfor- 
tunate state  of  one  of  Landseer’s  latest  and 
noblest  works,  and  which,  being  of  bronze,  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  the  most 
enduring.  As  the  national  buildings  suffer  in 
the  same  manner  and  from  the  same  cause — 
the  chemical  ingredients  in  the  London  air — I 
should  like  to  ask  attention,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, to  what  I considerwould  be  a remedy.  If 
wo  look  about  us,  what  is  the  material — the  only 
material,  that  resists  decay  ? A glance  at  tho 
York  and  Nelson  Columns,  London  and  Waterloo ' 
Bridges,  furnishes  the  answer.  These  struc- 
tures,  which  vary  in  age  from  forty  to  nearly 
100  years,  are  of  granite.  I would  ask,  then, 
why  not  at  once  begin  to  use  this  material  for 
our  more  important  buildings  ? I find,  after  a 
careful  inquiry  and  estimate,  that  extra  cost 
cannot  be  maintained  as  the  obstacle.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  select  an  appropriate  style,  free 
from  crockets,  fiuials,  and  sunk  carvings,  all  of 
which  in  London  are  only  traps  for  soot,  and 
begin  to  decay  as  soon  as  tho  workman  has 
departed. 

When  we  see  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Lara- 
betb  Palace,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  same 
clay,  in  the  restorer’s  hands, — when-we  think  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  external  stone  remaining  nf 
the  original  Abbey, — that  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel 
and  the  Temple  Church  have  had  to  be  entirely 
recased, — it  will,  I think,  bo  admitted  that  it  is 
time  to  accept  the  remedy  I venture  to  propose, 
unless  some  other  better  one  can  be  brought 
forward.  Granite  has  been  frequently  used 
in  the  City  and  Westminster  for  partial  details  : 
if  good  for  these,  why  not  use  it  entirely, 
and  BO  secure  the  perfect  durability  of  our 
national  buildings  ? It  will  then  only  be  the 
fault  of  our  architects  if  tho  coming  New 
Zealander  has  not  something  to  look  upon  that 
will  reward  his  enlightened  curiosity.  I have 
no  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  this  sugges- 
tion. H.'  T. 


“ Shell  V.  Webster.” — We  are  asked  to 
say  with  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  our 
report  of  this  matter,  that  although  the  state- 
ment of  the  benefits  obtainable  from  the  Society, 
is  for  the  most  part  correct,  Mr.  Shell  had  not 
been  a member  long  enough  to  claim  them,  and 
has  not  received  any  such  assistance  from  the 
Society.  Our  reporter  appears  to  have  been 
wrongly  informed.  It  is  important  this  correc- 
tion slionld  be  made  as  tho  imprefsiou  given 
might  damage  Mr.  Shell’s  application  in  another 
quarter. 


March  7,  1874.] 
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THE  WORD,“WYK.'’ 

Two  componnds  occur  to  me  as  illustrative 
of  Professor  Van  den  Brink’s  position,  viz,, 
“ Pallenawick " and  “Bailiwick."  The  former 
is  a place  identical  with  Stanbrook-{?reen,  Ham- 
mersmith, which  stands  on  the  line  of  Roman 
road  called  the  Portway,  which  ran  from  London 
to  Silchester ; the  latter  means  the  jurisdiction 
of  a bailiff.  Such  forms  as  Wickham,  North- 
wick,  and  Southwick  are  too  numerous  for 
notice. 

Mr.  Halliwel!  illustrates  two  forma  of  the 
same  word,  see  “Archaic  Dictionary,"  vol.  ii., 
viz., — 1,  wick,  “a  bay,  small  port,  or  village,  on 
tho  side  of  a river"  ; 2,  wike,  “ a house  or 
dwelling."  Both  are  from  Anglo-Saxon;  see 
Bosworth’s  "Dictionary,” — “u)xc,u;yc,  adwelling- 
place,  habitation,  mansion,  village,  street " j also 
“ a bay,  creek,"  &c. 

It  is  the  same  word  ns  the  Dutch  wijk,  " a 
retreat,  refuge,  quarter,  parish  ” j and  is  fonnd 
in  all  Low-German  dialects,  as  Suio-Gothic, 
wik ; Danish,  vig,viig!  Swedish,  lu’fe.  Even  in 
High-German  wo  fmA  weich-hild,  "a  precinct,” 
but  from  a different  source. 

We  have  in  England  a tything  named  Aldwick, 
Pagham  parish,  Sussex,  of  aufficient  importance 
in  former  days  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
whole  hundred.  It  was  clearly  the  first  per- 
manent  settlement  of  the  German  tribes  on 
this  coast,  before  they  obtained  possession  of 
Chichester. 

Extending  this  analogy  to  “Via  de  Aid  Wyk,” 

I would  remark  that  tho  oval  in  which  is  situated 
St.  Clement’s  Church,  always  most  forcibly 
suggests  to  my  mind  the  shape  of  a Danish 
horse-shoo  fort,  such,  for  instance,  as  has  given 
its  name  to  Shoeburyness.  We  know  that 
St.  Clement  Danes  was  a settlement  of  the 
Wickins,  or  Vikings,  that  is  to  say,  pirates  from 
the  Baltic,  in  the  time  of  Ethelwulf.  The 
parochial  buildings  partly  cover  the  course  of  a 
small  stream,  running  thence  to  the  Thames, 
down  Milford. lane, — a creek,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
vick  or  wyk,  such  as  tho  true  creekers  loved. 

It  is  nob  known  where  this  stream  rose.  It 
may  have  been  fed  by  the  well  dedicated  to 
St.  Clement,  that  has  given  name  to  Holywoll- 
street,  and  also  by  springs  in  Clare  Market. 

Judging  from  tho  analogy  offered  by  Chichester, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  this  settlement  of  Danes 
at  SL  Clement’s  was  an  ancient  stronghold 
before  they  obtained  possession  of  Loudon, 
under  King  Canute.  A.  Hall. 


CONCRETE  IN  LARGE  BLOCKS. 

SiK, — I read  in  tho  Builder  to-day  that  a Mr. 
B.  Blood  Stoney,  M.A.,  has  been  reading  a paper 
on  a new  (p)  application  of  concrete  to  sub- 
aqueous  foundations,  before  the  members  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  viz.,  in  very  large 
blocks.  As  one  who  has  advocated  this  method 
for  tho  past  ten  years,  let  me  repeat  the  trite 
axiom,  “ Tliere  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,” 
and  that  tho  molos,  or  harbour-piers,  in  the  tide- 
less Mediterranean,  constructed  by  a former 
generation  on  a similar  principle,  suggested  to 
me  tho  application  of  concrete  for  the  above 
purpose.  In  its  application  to  the  piers  of  a 
Channel  Bridge,  in  a competition  design  for 
Harbour  Works  at  Jersey  (ride  " Rapports  des 
Ingeuieurs " ) I have  publicly  endeavoured  to 
show  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  and  placed  my 
ideas  before  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  profession,  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
<fec.,  and  a notice  also  appeared  in  the  “ Media- 
nics'  Magazine,”  of  July,  18G7.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  gentlemen,  in  their  ardour  to 
distinguish  themselves,  have  not  the  candour  to 
mention  tho  source  of  their  inspirations;  and  the 
designer  of  tho  new  Tay  Bridge  also  has 
adopted  some  of  my  published  ideas  and  claimed 
them  for  his  own.  I understand  a 1,000  ton 
block  has  been  made  in  the  now  harbour  works 
at  Wick,  N.13.,  but  I have  not  beard  the  con- 
structor claims  for  any  new  idea.  Curiously 
enough,  I laid  my  ideas  on  the  subject  before  tho 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  at  Paris  in  1865,  and 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  18G7  I fonnd  a model 
of  the  arrangement  Lt  usins?  120-ton  blocks,  by 
the  French  Government  Engineer  in  the  Now 
Mole  at  Brest.  Edmund  R.  Jones, 

Architect  and  Civil  Engineer. 


Lectures  ou  Architecture  at  the  Koyal 
Academy. — We  will  publish  Professor  Edward 
Barry's  first  lecture  in  our  next. 


COTTAGE  HOSPITALS. 

Watlington. — The  Cottage  Hospital  at  Wat. 
lington,  has  been  declared  open  by  tho  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  Thei’0  was  a special  service  in  the 
pariah  church,  and  a large  number  of  the  gentry 
and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  attended.  The 
hospital  will  make  up  six  beds,  and  is  in  charge 
of  a trained  nurse.  It  is  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sick  poor  in  Watlington  and  the  surround- 
ing villages.  Tlie  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  the 
Rev.  J.  Slade  (Vicar  of  Lowknor),  and  other 
benevolent  subscribers,  have  furnished  the  re- 
quisites for  its  foundation. 

Walnall. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  hospital  at  Walsall,  has  taken 
place.  The  report  showed  that  at  the  formation 
of  the  hospital  ten  years  ago,  it  was  contem- 
plated to  provide  only  four  beds,  but  tho  insti- 
tution  had  been  extended  till  it  comprised 
twonty-six  beds,  and  the  contributions  had 
enabled  the  committee  to  spend  2,0001.  in  tho 
purchase  of  the  property  upon  which  the  hospital 
stands,  and  1,177J.  in  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings,  leaving  the  pi’emises  free  of  debt. 
The  hospital  Saturday  movement  had  produced 
366Z.  Gs.  lOd.,  making  tho  total  income  ou 
account  of  the  building  fund,  G381.  ISs.  SJd., 
exclusive  of  200L  wliich  had  been  transferred 
from  the  general  fund.  158i.  Is.  3d.  had  been 
spent  ou  new  buildings,  leaving  a balance  of 
GSOi.  12s.  2i-d.  in  favour  of  this  fund.  The  in. 
come  on  account  of  the  general  fund  had  been 
1,2S2Z.  5a.  Hid.,  including  a balance  of  131Z. 
8s.  9id.  from  the  previona  year,  and  tho  expen- 
diture having  been  9611.  128.,  a balance  of 
320Z.  13a.  Hid.  remained,  2001.  of  which  had 
been  carried  to  the  building  fund.  Including 
501.  subscribed  by  the  miners  of  the  district,  the 
workmen’s  contributions  bad  been  3421.  lOs.  5d., 
as  against  2191.  10s.  Hd.  in  tho  previous  year. 
The  out-patients  had  numbered  2,809,  and  the 
in-patients  239  ; of  the  latter  171  were  cured, 
twenty-eight  relieved,  sixteen  died,  and  nineteen 
remained  in  the  hospital  at  tho  close  of  the  year. 
Tho  chairman  briefly  congratulated  the  moat, 
ing  on  the  position  of  the  institution,  and  on  tho 
prospect  of  tho  committee  being  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  money  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed  new  wiog. 


TICKHILL.* 

The  derivation  of  this  name  from  ik’  wick  hill, 
“a  fortified  height,"  is  improbable.  It  doubtless 
had  its  name  (in  Speed’s  Map,  circa  1610, 
Tyckhill)  from  a stream  which  falls  into  tho 
Sheaf.  It  may  compare  with  Tickton,  formerly 
Tichston,  in  the  Liberties  of  Beverley,  in  the  same 
county,  and  with  tho  local  names  Ticehurst, 
Sussex,  Ticliboiirne  or  Titchbourne  and  Tich- 
field,  Hants;  Tiohmarsh,  county  Northampton ; 
Titchweil,  county  Norfolk ; and  especially  with 
Tickford,  or  Tykeford,  in  Bucks.  Tho  Greek 
word  polamos,  a river,  first  corrupts  to  ptnw,  or 
tam,  whence  the  river  names  Tamo,  or  Thame, 
Teme.Tema,  Tamer,  and  the  Tamesis,  or  Thames. 
By  change  of  m into  v,  so  common  in  the  Celtic 
languages,  and  by  other  mutations  and  corrup- 
tions,  the  word  is  liable  to  become  Tavo,  Taf, 
Tavy,  Teifi,  Tivy,  Taw,  Thaw,  Tau,  Thaja,  Tay, 
Doe  (compare  Dundee  ; Gaelic,  Driu-I'alftajss hill 
on  the  Tay),  Taoua  (Greek),  Tavus  (Lab.),  Thess, 
Tas,  Tis,  Tech,  Tees  (Latinised,  Athesis  ; Italian- 
ised, Adige ; Germanised,  Etsch)  ; also  Tice,  Tich, 
Titoh.  From  the  local  name  Tickhill  we  pro- 
bably have  the  surnames  Tickle,  whilst  from 
'I'ees-dale  we  get  Tisdall.  R.  S.  Cn.viiNOCK. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  held  last  week,  a memorial  was  pre- 
sented from  a meeting  of  working  men,  held  in 
Denmark-street,  Soho,  which  stated  that  thou- 
sands of  them  had  been  put  to  extra  expense, 
inconvenience,  and  annoyance,  on  account  of 
their  dwelling-houses  and  tenements  having 
been  removed  to  make  way  for  Metropolitan 
improvements.  They  rejoiced  that  the  Bnard 
was  engaged  in  making  London  healthier,  both 
morally  and  physically  ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
great  injustice  had  been  done.  They  hoped 
that  the  Board  would  take  into  earnest  considera- 
tion the  erection  of  cottage  or  tenement  resi- 
dences adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  classes, 
who,  through  being  compelled  to  reside  near 
the  place  of  their  work,  were  obliged  to  live  in 


cellars  and  garrets,  much  to  their  detriment 
morally  and  physically.  Tho  memorialists  also 
desired  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  a 
plan  for  the  isane  of  notes  or  tokens  on  tho 
seenrity  of  the  Board,  such  notes  to  be  paid 
instead  of  borrowed  money  to  the  contractors 
and  workmen  for  tho  erection  of  dwellings,  tho 
notes  to  have  all  the  value  and  uses  of  money; 
after  the  houses  were  iuhabited  a certain  number 
of  the  notes,  equivalent  to  the  amount  obtained 
for  rent,  to  be  called  in  and  destroyed  annually 
until  tho  whole  had  ceased  to  circulate.  The 
houses  could  then  either  become  tho  property  of 
the  tenants,  or  be  a source  of  revenue  to  the 
Board,  and  the  memorialists  declared  that  several 
building  firms  were  prepared  to  accept  such 
notes  in  lieu  of  gold. 

Mr.  MorRan,  in  support  of  the  memorial,  said  the  con- 
Btructiou  of  railways  in  tho  metropolis  liad  destroyed 
thousands  of  houses  inhabited  Iw  the  working  classes. 
Tho  Blachfriars  Station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  railway  cleared  away  600  houses.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works  had  greatly  improved  tho  metropolis, 
and  the  Board  would,  by  tho  erection  of  dwellings  for  the 
accommodation  of  tho  working  classes,  still  further  im- 
prove  tho  metropolis,  physically,  morally,  and  socially, 
I>y  promoting  tho  health  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
Over-crowding  led  to  a variety  of  evils,  and  tho  cnief 
remedy  was  tho  erection  of  improved  dwellings.  The 
dwelling.s  could  bo  built  on  the  plan  proposed  without 
cost  to  the  Board,  83  he  could  point  to  the  satisfactory 
working  of  tho  schemo  lu  tho  ease  of  tho  erection  of  a 
market-houso  and  shops  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  at  a 
cost  of  4,0001.,  aud  which  resulted,  at  tho  expiration  of 
ton  years,  in  an  annual  income  of  4002.,  iusteaa  of  having 
tho  rents  consumed  in  interest. 

Tho  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Worts  and  General 
Purposes  Committee. 


TEE  DECAY  OF  LANDSEER’S  LIONS. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  ouv  “ Landseer 
Lions”  at  Trafalgar  - square  are  app^reutly 
falling  into  decay ; that  m.any  unsightly  and 
damaging  defects  are  daily  becoming  more 
visible  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one, — nay,  nob 
even  by  the  creatures  themselves,  who,  Laving 
kept  the  secret  so  long,  with  a sardonic  smile 
now  make  known  to  John  Bull  how  such  mutters 
are  brought  about,  not  by  the  so-callcd  in- 
ferior metal  being  acted  upon  by  our  “ ravag- 
ing  London  atmosphere,”  but  by  tho  inferior 
workmanship  allowed  in  production.  Exauiiuo 
us,  they  say,  and  see  in  how  many  pieces  we  are 
each  built  up.  When  modelled  by  our  departed 
author,  wo  were  such  that  any  skilled  British 
founder  would  have  proudly  produced  us  in  ono 
cast ; but  alas  ! such  was  not  to  be  onr  fate  : w'e 
were  given  into  the  custody  of  Marochetti,  who 
had  an  extraordinary  price  for  casting  us,  and 
who,  regardless  of  our  protestations,  at  once 
comhienced  his  work  by  anatomisation  : sawing 
us  up  into  a number  of  pieces  to  simplify  tho 
moulding;  even  our  poor  paws  aud  tails  did  not 
escape  his  surgical  operations.  These  parts 
were  then  cast  separately,  and  afterwards  fitted 
and  riveted  together  on  the  same  principle  that 
boilers  are  made,  yet,  in  a manner  not  anything 
so  strong  or  close  in  the  joints  (this  our  bodies 
do  willingly  testify)  ; and  wdiere  it  is  a law  with 
skilled  workmen  that  the  face  or  exposed  side 
should  be  cast  downwards  to  obtain  solidity  and 
sharpnessof  surface,  no  such  compliment  was  paid 
US:  hence  our  present  honeycombed  appearance, 
with  gaping  joints  and  holes,  from  which  has 
dropped  the  wretched  stopping,  and  it  is  posaiblo 
that — 

" Greater  ills  may  yet  betfde  us, 

When  Freedom’s  hiends  again  bestride  ns. 

The  pins  be  driven  through  the  sockets. 

Our  paws  condensed  and  iu  their  pockets; 

And  whilst  wo  are  our  fate  bewailing, 

Some  rough  will  have  our  tails  retailing." 

To  prevent  this  shocking  re-enacting  of  Lei. 
cester-square,  something  should  bo  done,  and 
especially  to  the  Lion  oj^posito  the  Sun  Fire 
Office,  wliose  left  paw  is  a failure  casting.  Tlie 
joints  should  all  be  burned  together  by  molten 
metal  until  the  parts  are  homogenously  con- 
nected.  This  would,  if  properly  accomplished, 
considerably  improve  the  condition  of  the  work, 
although  it  can  never  make  them  what  they 
would  have  been  if  properly  founded. 

Met.-vllist. 


NEWBURY  CATTLE  MARKET,  BERKS. 

The  demand  for  covered  accommodatiou  is 
already  so  great  at  this  newly-erected  market, 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  additional 
covered  boxes  aud  pens.  This,  however,  is  only 
the  carrying  out  of  a part  of  the  original  plans 
and  designs  of  the  Newbury  Local  Board,  as 
submitted  by  their  architect,  Mr.  James  H. 
Money,  who  is  pushiug  Qu  the  additional  works 
for  completion  iu  two  or  three  weeks. 


See  pp.  126,  160,  anfe. 
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WIDTH  OF  EOADS  UNDEE 

METEOPOLITAN  MANAGEMENT  ACT. 

At  Westminster,  Colonel  Clifford,  of  William- 
street,  Albert-gate,  attended  before  Mr.  Wool, 
rych  on  a summons,  at  tbe  instance  of  the 
Jtetropolitan  Board  of  Works,  charging  him 
with  an  infringement  of  the  98th  section  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1862,  which 
provides  that  no  existing  road,  passage,  or  way, 
being  of  a less  width  than  40  ft.,  shall  be  formed 
or  laid  out  for  building  as  a street  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carriage  traffic,  unless  it  should  first  be 
widened  (o  the  full  extent  of  40  ft.,  the  measure- 
ment  to  bo  taken  half  on  either  side  from  the 
centre  of  the  roadway  to  the  e.xternal  wall  or 
front  of  the  houses  or  buildings  erected  or 
intended  to  be  erected  on  each  side. 

The  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  in  Angnst,  1872, 
Colonel  Clifford  purchased  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  M.P., 
lor  15,000/.,  a piece  of  freehold  land  on  the  Kent  House 
Estate,  in  Knightsbridge.  Upon  it  ho  built  four  houses, 
the  Irontago  of  which  is  in  a new  road  recently  formed 
upon  the  estate.  The  width  of  the  roadway  opposite  his 
land  is  about  60  ft.,  while  the  rest  of  the  roacfisof  the 
regulation  width  of  40  ft.  At  tbe  rear  of  the  ColoneTs 
land,  and  between  it  and  South  Lodge,  the  residence  of 
Baron  Henry  de  Worma,  is  a turning  from  the  Knights- 
bridgo-road,  Tbe  Baron’s  honse  is  reached  from  this 
street,  which  is  a cul-de-iac,  and,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a private  carriage-way.  The  roadway  averages 
about  12  ft.  in  width,  but  at  the  further  end  is  a sweep  of 
21  ft.  wide  to  enable  carriages  to  turn.  The  land  of 
Colonel  Clifford  has  a frontage  on  South-place  of  83  ft. 
<'Ut  of  261  ft.,  its  entire  length,  and  tbe  remainder  is  the 
IroDtage  of  a plot  of  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Frederick  Sang, 
and  intended  for  building  purposes.  Colonel  Clifford,  wish- 
ing to  utUise  the  whole  of  the  land  that  he  bad  purchased, 
coramencederecting  some  stabling  at  the  rear  of  the  houses, 
which  will  project  to  a certain  extent  into  South-place,  and 
narrow  the  sweep  in  the  carriage-way.  To  this  the  Board 
of  Works,  at  the  instance  of  Baron  de  TVorms,  objected, 
and  contended  that  as  Colonel  Clifford  was  substantially 
creating  a new  street,  it  must  be  of  the  width  of  40  ft.,  as 
provided  by  the  Act.  The  Colonel  having  purchased  all 
the  rights  of  the  owner,  and  believing  that  ho  was  acting 
perfectly  legally  in  the  matter,  continued  to  erect  the 
stabling,  and  tho  Board  now  summoned  Mm  for  an 
infringement  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Woolryeh,  in  the  end,  dismissed  the  summons,  on 
the  ground  that  tho  Board  had  failed  to  prove  that  any- 
body intended  to  form  a street  in  South-place,  or  that 
Colonel  Clifford  joined  or  concurred  in  that  intention. 

Mr.  Philbrick  intimated  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
would  appeal  against  the  decision.  (Since  abandoned). 

Mr.  Murphy,  Q.C.,  asked  for  costs. 

Mr.  Woolryeh,  observing  that  both  parties  came  before 
him  with  clean  hands,  arranged  with  tne  counsel  that  tho 
costs  should  follow  the  result  of  tho  action  in  the  superior 
court;  but  that  if  no  appeal  was  lodged  within  a reason- 
able time,  the  Board  should  pay  the  costs  of  Colonel 
Clifford  in  the  proceedings. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AET. 

Bradford  Mechanics’  Institute  School  of  Art. — 
A sotrt^e  in  connexion  with  this  school  has 
been  held  in  the  lecture-hall  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  C.  Semon,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair. 
There  was  only  a moderate  attendance.  Tho 
President,  in  opening  tbe  proceedings  said 
that  the  exhibition  had  been  eminently  success- 
ful, and  bad  realised  nearly  3,0001. ; so  that  the 
Institution  was  now  almost  out  of  debt.  A few 
hundred  pounds  more  would  entirely  free  the 
building  from  any  incumbrance,  so  that  the 
Council  would  be  able  to  apply  all  their  money 
to  tbo  purposes  for  which  the  Institution  was 
formed.  They  were  assembled  to-night  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  the  prizes  in  the  Art 
department.  They  had  been  prevented  doing 
this  at  the  annual  soiri^c  of  the  Institution. 
While  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
attendance  and  progress  of  those  who  had 
already  joined  tho  Institution,  they  thought  that 
the  accommodation  which  was  provided  by  the 
Institution  was  not,  in  general,  so  much  need  as 
the  Council  would  like  to  see,  and  he  thought 
that  many  more  in  tbe  town  might  with  advan- 
tage  attend  these  classes-  It  was  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  reports  which  they  had  received 
spoke  favourably  of  the  work  of  the  students. 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  who  distributed  the  prizes, 
ably  addressed  the  meeting.  He  commenced  by 
referring  to  tbe  great  disadvantages  under  which 
the  study  of  art  was  carried  on  in  large  manu- 
facturing districts  like  those  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these 
disadvantages  there  was  a craving  for  love  of  art 
among  our  toilers.  The  want  of  a knowledge  of 
art  had  lately  been  very  strongly  felt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  competition  of  foreign  countries 
in  onr  manufacturing  processes  becoming  more 
and  more  threatening,  this  competition  being  to 
a great  extent  the  result  of  a better  knowledge  of 
art  being  acquired  by  tho  artizans  of  continental 
countries,  than  was  obtained  by  the  workers  of 
our  own  country.  It  had  been  attempted  to  meet 
this  want  by  the  establishracnt  of  schools  of  art, 
puoh  as  tbe  one  connected  with  their  Mechanics’ 


Institution  in  their  large  towns,  and  the  result  had 
been  a very  great  advance  in  tbe  beauty  of 
the  design  in  connexion  with  some  of  our  manu- 
factured goods.  Thus  our  art-teaching,  though 
far  from  perfect,  as  art-teaching  in  this  country 
had  been  acquired,  was  far  better  and  more  per. 
feet  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Mistakes  had 
no  doubt  been  made,  but  ho  hoped  that  in  our 
very  mistakes  we  should  find  instruction.  Our 
schools  of  art  were  now  numbered  by  hundreds. 
It  had,  however,  just  dawned  upon  the  country 
that  art  was  a portion  of  education.  The  time 
was  not  distant  when  the  idea  of  twenty  schools 
of  art,  or  the  collection  of  such  a number  of  casts 
and  models  as  were  to  bo  seen  in  that  building, 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a chimera.  Mr.  Taylor 
then  gave  at  considerable  length  some  valuable 
advice  to  art  students,  pointing  out  the  faults 
into  which  they  were  likely  to  fall. 

The  Cambridge  School  of  Art. — The  annual 
meeting  in  connexion  with  this  school  was  held 
in  tbe  large  room  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Paley.  There  was  a good  attendance. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Fawcett,  read  tho  report. 
The  number  of  students,  it  stated,  had  slightly 
increased,  and  the  success  of  the  school  in  tbe 
Government  competitions  had  been  about  equal 
to  former  years.  Tho  committee  pointed  with 
pleasure  to  the  signal  success  of  the  Exhibition 
of  Art  and  Industry  just  closed,  and  trusted  that 
the  impulse  thus  given  to  the  study  of  art  would 
result  in  an  increased  willingness  to  use  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  School  of  Art. 
The  Eev.  Professor  Selwyn  then  addressed  the 
meeting.  A great  advance,  he  said,  had  been 
made  in  twelve  months,  for  tbe  students 
had  ceased  to  exhibit  want  of  care,  and 
were  noted  for  their  carefulness  and  accuracy. 
A good  master  always  inculcated  the  necessity 
of  working  well  with  their  pencil  at  common 
objects.  They  mnst  not  dash  in  the  colour  until 
they  had  got  a steady  hand  and  good  eye  for 
accurate  outline.  They  might  delineate  all 
kinds  of  things — a hamper,  a table,  a chair,  a 
common  wine-bottle,  or  a decanter,  so  as  to 
acquire  facility  in  truth  of  form — ronndness — 
light  and  shade.  Out  of  such  ordinary  materials 
as  these,  a portion  of  “still  life”  might  be 
obtained  j but  how  much  more  necessary  was  it 
to  cultivate  the  qualities  he  had  mentioned,  in 
order  to  represent  things  in  nature,  with  the 
representation  of  which  they  were  probably  less 
familiar,  but  which  proved  so  attractive  in  the 
shape  of  landscape  and  scenery.  It  was  not 
“magnificent  scenery,”  or  a “ splendid  view,” 
that  alone  displayed  the  powers  of  the  artist. 
There  were  charming  bits  of  nature  in  tbe  Fens, 
and  tbo  country  had  a beauty  all  its  own.  This 
had  been  abundantly  shown  by  “ Old  Crome,”  in 
his  painting  of  Norfolk  scenery, — whether  of  a 
river-steamer,  ready  for  a “water  frolic,”  with  a 
gorgeous  snnlit  sky  reflected  in  the  river,  or  a 
picture  with  no  more  prominent  objects  than  a 
willow  or  cattle  grazing  in  the  Fens.  Professor 
Selwyn  related  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  this 
artist,  one  of  whose  works,  which  he  possessed, 
and  had  previously  belonged  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Eowe 
and  the  late  Bishop  of  Ely,  bad  been  the  sobjeeb 
of  considerable  controversy,  raising  the  point, 
inter  alia,  as  to  the  date  when  river-steamers 
first  came  into  vogue,  a question  settled  by  a 
Norwich  newspaper,  giving  an  account  of  the 
launch  of  one  of  these  steamers  five  years  before 
“ Old  Crome  ” died.  We  had  not  much  to  boast 
of  in  our  scenery;  but  little  was  wanted  if 
there  was  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
Gainsborough  came  from  the  little  Suffolk 
town  of  Sudbury,  and  had  made  the  world 
feel  the  quiet  power  of  pictures  of  rural  scenes 
and  life, — cottage  children,  as  they  were 
seen  at  play,  and  village  people  at  their  usnal 
rustic  occupations.  He  studied  nature  in  the 
south  part  of  that  county — not  a very  attrac- 
tive  locality — and  his  work  was  much  improved 
when  he  went  to  the  Lakes.  Professor  Selwyn 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  did  not  intend  to  give 
them  a professorial  lectnre,  nnless  they  wished 
it;  bub  he  preferred  to  give  them  some  few 
hints  and  gossip  that  would  amuse  as  well  as 
instruct.  He  then  wont  on  to  speak  in  chatty 
style  of  art  and  artists — painters  and  painting — 
of  Eaffaelle,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michelangelo, 
their  trials  and  their  successes — of  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolda  and  his  writings — of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  portrait-painters ; — of  the 
principles  and  practices  deducible  from  their 
lives.  Finally,  speaking  of  the  sculptor,  Thor 
waldsen,  and  his  saying,  “ I am  afraid  I shall 
never  make  another  good  statue,  because  I was 
satisfied  with  the  last ;”  Professor  Selwyn  said 
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from  that  might  be  gathered  the  great  principle 
which  should  animate  them  in  art,  and  in  every 
walk  of  life — never  to  be  satisfied  with  the  work 
accomplished,  but  to  go  and  do  something  better 
and  higher. — Mrs.  Fawcett,  at  tho  request  of  the 
chairman,  handed  the  prizes  to  the  successful 
competitors. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

CLAIM  FOR  EXEMPTION. 

On  the  25th  ult.  Mr.  Garnham,  builder,  was 
snramoned  by  theDistrictSurveyorof  Shoreditch 
before  Mr.  Hannay,  tho  sitting  magistrate  at  tbo 
Worship-street  Police-court,  for  erecting  a build- 
ing, enclosed  with  timber  and  boarding,  and  roofed 
with  felt,  in  Maria-streot,  Kiiigsland-road.  The 
District  Surveyor  proved  that  the  building  was 
erected  without  auy  notice  being  given  to  him, 
and  it  was  about  14  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide,  and  9 ft. 
high,  and  was  used  as  a stable.  It  stood  on 
ground  belonging  to  the  North  London  Railway 
Company,  who  had  let  it,  together  with  one  of 
the  arches  of  the  railway  viaduct,  to  a cab  pro- 
prietor. The  building  in  question  was  outsido 
the  arch  of  the  railway  viaduct,  against  which 
it  abutted  on  one  side.  The  District  Surveyor 
contended  that  tbe  building  was  nob  exempt  as 
it  was  not  used  for  tho  purposes  of  the  Railway 
Company,  and  called  the  attention  of  tbe  magis- 
trate  to  the  12th  clause  of  section  6;  he  also  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Company  v.  Badger,  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  and  mentioned  that  several  cases  bad 
been  decided  by  other  magistrates  in  tho 
manner  for  which  be  contended.  In  reply,  tbo 
defendant  stated  that  he  had  always  understood 
that  any  buildings  standing  on  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  Railway  Company  were 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and 
that  the  former  District  Surveyor  of  the  parish 
had  so  informed  him.  After  considering  tho 
cases  referred  to,  the  magistrate  decided  that 
the  building  was  not  exempt,  and  made  an  order 
for  the  amendment  of  tho  work  in  14  days,  with 
4s.  costs. 


FEES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 

Mr.  Edward  Simmons,  of  the  Trafalgar-road, 
Greenwich,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  Patteson, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not 
be  made  upon  him  to  pay  a sum  of  41.  98.  4(1., 
being  the  amount  of  fees  in  respect  of  a certain 
dangerous  building  under  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act. 

Mr,  Bevan  attended  in  support  of  the  summons,  and 
Mr.  Saw  for  the  defence. 

It  appeared  that  in  1871  a building;,  occupied  by  a person 
named  Davis,  was  reported  as  being  in  a dangerous  con- 
dition, and  tbe  same  was  surveyed,  and  hoarding  and 
shejing  constructed  for  the  public  safety,  the  premises 
being  sublet  at  the  time  to  Davis,  At  the  time  of  the 
expense  claimed  being  incurred,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
summoned  Davis  to  this  Court  and  obtained  an  order  for 
payment  of  the  amount.  This  order,  however,  was  not 
enforced  against  Davis,  as  it  mighthave  been  by  a distress 
warrant  against  his  goods,  or  a commitment  to  prison,  tbe 
Board  excusing  him  on  account  of  his  poverty.  The 
present  summons  had  now  been  taken  out  under  a section 
of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  declaring  the  owner  nf 
such  property  to  be  the  person  in  receipt  of  any  part  of 
the  rent  and  profits  of  such  property. 

Mr.  Saw  sahl  that  tbe  present  defendant  was  merely  tho 
agent  of  the  person,  a lady,  who  was  the  real  owner  of  the 
property  at  the  present  time,  and  tho  latter  had  no  eon-, 
trol  over  the  property  at  tbe  time  tho  expenses  claimed 
were  incurred.  He  submitted,  however,  that  an  order 
having  been  obtained  against  the  occupier,  who  was  liable 
to  be  sued  as  the  owner,  and  not  enforced,  it  was  not 
competent  for  them  to  take  ulterior  proceedings  against  a 
second  person  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Patteson  held  that  tho  Board  having  abandoned 
euforcing  the  order  previously  made  there  was  an  end  to 
the  claim,  and  dismissed  the  summons. 

Mr.  Saw  asked  that  costs  might  be  allowed,  but  this  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  property  had  been  benefited 
by  what  had  been  done. 


NEW  BRIDGE,  NEAR  BIRMINGHAM. 

We  understand  the  directors  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  S.  Woodall,  of  the  Windmill  End 
Boiler  Works,  near  Dudley,  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  foot-bridge,  at  their  station,  New.street, 
Birmingham.  The  new  bridge  will  be  con- 
strocted  with  large  vnrought-iron  lattice-girders, 
supported  on  bar-iron  columns,  with  moulded 
caps  and  bases  of  a Classical  design.  The  whole 
of  the  work  will  be  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision  of  Mr.  Henry  Woodhouse,  of  Stafford,  tho 
company’s  chief  engineer,  Mr.  T.  C.  Sharp  being 
tbe  assistant  engipcer. 
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LAST  AUTUMN'S  PICTURE  EXHIBITION 
AT  LIVERPOOL. 

The  corporation  of  Liverpool  have  issued  in  a 
printed  form  the  report  of  tho  Pino  Arts  Com- 
mittee upon  the  third  Aatumn  Exhibition  of 
Pictarea,  1873. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  from 
Monday,  September  Ist,  to  Saturday,  November 
29th,  during  the  day,  at  a charge  of  la  , and  in 
the  evening  from  Monday,  October  13th,  to 
Saturday,  November  29th,  at  3d. 

The  number  of  admissions  by  payment  at  the 
door  amounted  to  13,318  in  the  morning  and 
18,361  in  the  evening,  making  a total  of  31,679, 
besides  523  season  tickets,  and  about  10,000 
pupils  of  educational  establishments  admitted 
gratuitously. 

Tho  number  of  works  exhibited  consisted  of 
45-1  oil-colours,  568  water-colours,  35  pieces  of 
sculpture  and  other  works  of  art  j forming  a total 

of  1,057.  I 

Of  these,  972  were  for  sale,  and  271  were 
actually  sold  for  sums  amounting  to  7,4021. 178. 6d., 
787?'.  10s.  being  expended  by  the  corporation  in 
picture.^  for  tho  permanent  Gallery  of  Art  now 
in  the  course  of  formation.  The  total  receipts 
amounted  to  1,5661.  Is.  3d.,  leaving  a profit  of 
4661.  Is. 

The  large  increase  of  season  tickets,  viz.  523, 
as  against  332  in  1872,  says  the  report,  demon- 
strates  the  existence  of  a rapidly-increasing 
section  of  tho  public  who  return  again  and 
again  to  study  the  pictures  carefully,  and  who 
will  in  time  form  a body  of  independent  and  culti- 
vated art  opinion,  the  effects  of  which  must  be 
most  advantageous  to  the  town. 

Hitherto  tho  committee  had  been  somewhat 
disappointed  at  the  comparative  apathy  of  the 
artisan  class,  but  this  last  year  the  attendance 
in  the  evenings  had  been  very  hopeful. 

Tho  increase  in  the  value  of  sales  was  also  a 
subject  of  congratulation,  especially  as  regards 
the  local  artists.  Out  of  7,4021.  17s.  6d.,  the 
local  sales  amounted  to  no  less  than  1,7014.  la.  6d. 

The  general  standard  and  character  of  the 
works  exhibited  again  evinced  a decided  im- 
provement, and  more  especially  as  respects  local 
artists.  Both  in  character  and  number  their 
works  showed  a decided  and  very  encouraging 
advance  upon  previous  exhibitions. 


HYDRAULICS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  excellent  leading  article 
of  last  week  on  “ Our  Kuowledge  of  Hydraulics,” 
permit  me  to  state  that  our  English  modern 
hydraulic  formula)  are  not  so  inapplicable  to  the 
calculation  of  the  volume  of  the  flow  in  large 
rivers  as  Mr.  J.  J.  Revy  would  appear  to  have 
I considered  them. 

Applying  the  forraulm  given  in  one  of  onr  best 
I text-books,  — Professor  Rankine’s  “ Civil  En- 
I gineering,” — in  which  the  depth  of  the  current, 

of  course,  forms  one  of  the  moat  important 
functions  in  the  calculation  of  the  velocity ; to 
obtain  the  surface  velocity  of  the  La  Plata  River, 
and,  using  tho  data  given  by  M.  Revy, — viz., 
the  greatest  surface  inclination  as  ■•444  in.  per 
mile,  and  the  depth  of  the  current  as  24  ft., — tho 
result  arrived  at  is  93  ft.  per  minute,  or  but 
slightly  less  than  that  observed  by  M.Rovy;  and, 
allowing  for  possible  unobserved  inequalities  in 
tho  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing tbe  inclination  of  the  surface  with  mathe- 
matical  accuracy,  the  small  difference  between 
the  amount  calculated  and  observed  is  most 
probably  due  more  to  the  want  of  exact  mathe- 
matical accuracy  in  the  data  furnished  than  to 
error  in  the  formulae.  J.  K.  Mann. 


BELLS  AND  BELL-HANGING. 

Fressingfield. — The  peal  of  eight  bells  in  this 
parish  have  recently  undergone  a complete  re- 
storation.  They  have  been  taken  \rp  and 
entirely  re-hung  upon  improved  principles,  ^tted 
with  new  wheels,  new  stocks,  and  pulleys,  also 
new  brasses  fitted  into  cast-iron  chairs,  and  all 
new  ironwork;  the  sixth  bell  has  been  tuned, 
. and  tho  tenor  quartered,  so  that  tho  clapper 
I strikes  the  bell  in  a different  part.  The  bell- 
I frame,  which  was  very  mnch  out  of  repair,  has 
I also  been  restored  with  new  oak  timber  and 
■ ironwork. 

Barnard  Casth. — The  machinery  of  tbe  bells 
I at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Staindrop,  has  for  some 
1 time  past  been  in  an  impaired  condition,  to- 
I gether  with  the  bells  themselves ; the  continned 
J beating  of  the  tongues  from  side  to  side  having 


seriously  cupped  them.  When  Mr.  Mallaby, 
turret  bellhangor  and  founder,  of  Masham,  York- 
shire,  inspected  them,  his  opinion  was  that  they 
required  immediate  attention, — and  he  advised 
the  discontinuance  of  peal-ringing  for  chiming, 
and  even  that  only  at  iDterval?.  In  the  interim 
negotiations  were  entered  into  by  the  vicar  and 
chnrchwardens  with  Mr.  Mullaby,  resulting  in 
the  bolls  being  thoroughly  put  into  order,  and 
new  appliances  provided.  The  bells  are  much 
improved  in  tone,  the  tenor  especially  (14  cwt.). 
The  clock  has  also  been  made  tore-strike  on  this 
bell.  These  musical  bells  are  in  tbe  key  of  ” G,” 
and  (for  tbeir  size)  are  considered  unsurpassed 
in  the  North ; but  there  are  indications  of  one 
of  them  being  likely  to  crack  at  no  distant  date. 
The  fifth  bell  bears  date  1685,  and  was  cast  by 
Sellars,  of  York ; the  other  five  are  more  recent 
(1767),  and  were  cast  by  Chapman,  late  Myers, 
of  London. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  TANKS. 

Hatixg  to  cotiatruct  a brick  tank,  100  ft.  diameter, 
and  20  ft.  deep,  I am  deairouB  of  putting  in  aa  little 
material  aa  poasible  (conaistent  witb  perfect  aafety),  to 
withstand  pressure  of  water  that  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  tho  walla  when  the  tank  is  entirely  filled  with  water. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  favour  me  with  a simple 
and  definite  formula  for  obtaining  the  thickness  of  wall 
at  base,  also  thickness  at  top  for  tho  above  size,  or  rule 
applicable  to  any  size  of  tank  ? II.  M. 


CAUTION  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Sib,— I shall  feel  obliged  if  yon  will  allow  me,  through 
the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  caution  your  professional 
readers  against  a female  bogging  impostor,  who  has  lately 
called  upon  several  Loudon  architects,  and  after  telling  a 
lausible,  but  ingeniously  diversified  story  of  her  distress, 
as  solicited  aasietance,  and  perhaps  received  it  in  more 
than  one  instance. 

In  carrying  on  this  fraud  she  has  not  hesitated  to  use 
the  names  of  several  meenbera  of  this  Institute  by  way  of 
introduction ; but,  I need  scarcely  add,  without  tho 
slightest  authority. 

It  would  bo  useless  to  guess  her  own  name,  as  she  has 
evidently  more  than  one  "alias." — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Chables  L.  Eastlake,  Secretary,  R.I.B.A, 


DAMAGES  TO  OPIUM-SMOKING  SHOPS.  , 

ly  the  Sheriffs’  Court,  Red  Lion-square,  Feb.  24,  before 
Mr.  Hadcr-Sheriff  Burchell  and  a special  jury,  the  case  of 
Summerfield  c.  The  East  London  Railway  Company  has 
been  decided.  This  was  a claim  for  compensation. 

The  claimant,  a tailor  at  Pentonville,  had  an  interest  of 
ISi  years  in  a lease  of  several  small  houses,  let  out  at  4s. 
per  week,  containing  two  rooms,  one  upstairs  and  one 
down.  Two  of  tho  houses  were  let  to  persons  whose 
places  were  visited  by  opium-smokers,  and  in  the  house 
opposite  was  tho  room  engraved  in  " Edwin  Drood."  The 
places  had  been  visited,  aa  described  by  the  claimant,  by 
many  gentlemen  to  see  the  opium-smoking,  and  his 
mother,  who  was  called,  said  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
others  had  been  to  the  spot  to  witness  the  opium-smoking. 
Sir  John  Karalake  and  Mr.  Garth  said  they  had  been  to 
tho  locality  in  reference  to  tho  present  inquiry.  The 
mother  of  the  claimant  asked  Sir  John  if  he  had  seen  the 
woman  opposite  who  kept  the  smoking  department,  and 
ho  said  he  had  not,  on  which  she  replied  that  he  hud  lost 
a treat.  It  appeared  that  Chinamen  and  other  foreigners 
resorted  to  the  two  houses  in  New-court  to  smoke  opium. 
The  houses  were  old  in  New-court,  formerly  called  Blue- 
gate-fields,  and  afterwards  Tictoria-street. 

The  claim  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Summerfield  was  to  about 
SOOL  by  damage  done  to  the  small  houses  Ly  tho  tunnelling 
of  the  company,  and  ho  had  lost  a number  of  lodgers,  who 
paid  him  2s.  per  week  for  each  room.  Two  EugUshwomen, 
one  of  whom  had  married  a Chinaman  and  another  a 
“ gentleman  from  Madras,”  were  the  only  persons  keeping 
houses  in  the  court  to  which  foreigners  wont  to  smoke 
opium. 

The  case  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  was,  that  since  the 
operation  of  the  railway  works  the  houses  had  been  much 
damaged,  and  the  tenants  were  afraid  to  stop  in  them. 
Even  the  opium-smokers  had  declined  to  come  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  place. 

On  the  part  of  the  company,  the  case  was  that  very  little 
injury  had  been  done  to  the  houses  in  question,  and  it 
was  alleged  that,  by  age  and  the  want  of  repairs,  they 
were  in  a dilapidated  condition  before  the  railway  works 
were  commenced. 

Witnesses  were  called  on  both  sides,  and  the  inquiry 
occupied  the  day. 

Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell,  iu  placing  tho  case  before 
the  jury,  who  had  in  the  morning  paid  a personal  visit  to 
the  spot,  told  them  that,  on  one  side  633/.  was  alleged  as 
the  amount  of  damage,  and  on  tho  part  of  the  company 
from  30/.  to  40/.  Another  question  for  compensation  was 
the  loss  of  rent. 

The  jury  assessed  the  compensation  at  2202, 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fatal  Fall  from  a Chimney. — During  a late 
gale  the  top  of  a lightning-concluctor,  attached 
to  a chimney  40  yards  high,  at  Lhe  works  of 
Messrs.  Schofield  & Kirk,  machinists,  Hudders- 
field, was  blown  off,  and  Mr.  Ives  was  com- 
missioned to  remove  tho  old  lightning-conductor 
and  put  another  ono  up.  Tho  usual  method  of 
fixing  a portable  ladder  up  the  outside  of  the 
chiniuey  was  resorted  to,  and  the  climber, 
Mellor,  ascended  it  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  fixture.  When  he  had  got  above 
80  ft.  from  tbe  ground,  he  swung  round  to  get  to 


the  back  of  the  ladder.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so 
when  the  holdfast  supporting  the  ladder  gave 
way,  and  he  fell  to  tho  ground,  and  was  killed  on 
the  spot. 

A Surveijor  killed  on  a Railway. — On  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  at  Gilnow, 
Mr.  William  Tuke,  surveyor,  Pendleton,  together 
with  two  assistants,  were  surveying  preparatory 
to  widening  the  line  and  constructing  sidtags, 
Mr.  Tuke  was  walking  across  the  Hue  looking 
for  a mark  which  he  had  made,  when  a passenger 
train  from  Bolton  came  up  unobserved,  and  he 
was  struck  over  the  left  eye  by  the  buffer  of  the 
engine,  hurled  beyond  the  metals,  and  killed, 
upon  the  spot.  Tho  deceased,  who  was  bet\Yeen 
50  and  60  years  of  age,  loaves  a family. 


THE  GLASGOW  IMPROVEMENT  ACT. 

The  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  attended  a meet- 
ing of  the  special  dwellings  committee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  on  May  7,  1873, 
and  made  a very  interesting  statement  with 
reference  to  the  working  of  the  Glasgow  City 
Improvement  Act.  The  Act  was  passed  in  1866, 
and  gave  the  city  council,  who  were  appointed 
trustees  for  carrying  it  ont,  power  to  raise  a 
million  and  a quarter ; of  this  upwards  of  a 
million  has  been  raised  and  expended,  and  though 
the  trustees  nt  first  expected  to  lose  200,0001.,  it 
seems  probable  that  there  will  be  no  loss  at  all. 
Notes  on  the  subject  have  since  been  taken  by 
tho  Rev.  R.  J.  Simpson,  for  the  council  of  the 
society  during  a late  visit  to  Glasgow,  and  tho 
following  is  from  these  notes  : — One  of  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Captain  McCall,  the  chief  constable  of 
the  city,  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  clearances 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Act  upon  the  detec- 
tion, and  therefore  on  the  prevention,  of  crime, 
was  of  a most  extraordinary  character.  He 
drew  attention  to  one  spot  of  some  thirty  square 
yards  in  tho  Old  Vennel  (now  entirely  cleared), 
on  which  many  murders  had  undoubtedly  been 
committed,  the  authors  of  which  had  nob  been, 
brought  to  justice.  Tho  police  dared  not  attempt 
to  enter  such  dangerous  dens  as  these  unless  in 
considerable  force,  and  then  at  great  risk.  Tho 
worst  of  them  have  now  been  broken  up  aud 
cleared  away;  the  criminal  or  vicious  have 
either  fled  tho  city,  or  taken  up  a temporary 
residence  in  some  of  the  low  tenements  that  still 
remain,  or  in  the  thieves’  lodging-houses ; but 
in  either  case  they  live  far  more  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police,  and  within  the  reach  of 
justice. 

It  has  been  a commonly  received  idea  that  the 
extensive  demolitions  undertaken  in  the  course 
of  the  improvements  had  inconvenienced  the 
poorer  classes  by  forcing  them  to  remove,  with- 
out providing  them  with  dwellings  elsewhere. 
But  it  can  bo  shown  that  since  tbe  Trust  began 
business  in  1866,  down  to  July,  1873,  the  houses 
sanctioned  by  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  within 
the  municipal  boundaries  alone  were  21,517, 
capable  of  accommodating  something  like  100,000 
persons.  The  conclusion  to  draw  is,  therefore, 
that  houses  have  been  built  much  faster  than 
they  have  been  pulled  down,  so  that  no  hardship 
can  have  arisen. 

The  committee  have  only  found  it  necessary 
to  exercise  their  powers  of  reconstruction  so  far  aa 
to  build  one  model  lodging-house  for  single  men, 
and  one  for  single  women.  These  were  erected 
on  the  site  of  a mass  of  buildings  called  tho 
Rookery.  From  this  fever  was  never  absent; 
but  not  a single  case  of  epidemic  disease  has 
occurred  in  the  lodging-houses  since  their  erec- 
tion, four  years  ago.  In  a commercial  point  of 
view,  these  lodging-houses,  containing  228  beds 
(to  be  increased  to  300)  and  96  beds  respectively, 
have  been  great  successes.  Each  inmate  has  a 
separate  bed,  partition,  and  furniture,  the  use  of 
good  common  dining-room  and  good  kitchen. 
Money  was  borrowed  for  them  at  4 percent.,  and 
they  pay  5^  per  cent. 

I cannot,  says  Mr.  Simpson,  conclude  these 
remarks  without  expressing  my  unqualified  con- 
viction that  no  more  sure  and  certain  means  could 
be  adopted  for  tho  social,  moral, — ay,  and  reli- 
gious,— elevation  of  a great  city  than  those  which 
the  operation  ofthe  Improvement  Act  has  brought 
to  bear  on  the  city  of  Glasgow. 


Margate  Drainage  Competition.  — A 
descriptive  report  or  summary  of  the  competi. 
tive  schemes  for  draining  the  borough  of  Margate 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Coghlan,  C.E., 
the  borough  surveyor,  and  printed  by  order  of  tho 
local  council. 
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CJiURCH-BUlLiUIJfG  NEWS. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — At  a meeting  of  tlie 
ratepayers  of  the  parish  of  Westgate,  held  in 
the  vestry  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Newcastle,  the 
desirability  of  extending  the  Elswick  Cemetery 
has  been  considered,  and  it  has  been  agreed  that 
it  requires  to  be  enlarged,  and  that  the  joint 
Burial  Board  of  St.  John’s  and  Elswick  be 
authorised  to  purchase  the  additional  ground 
required.  The  vestry  has  sanctioned  the  pur- 
chase  of  a field  of  about  six  acres,  lying  on  the 
west  side  and  adjoining  the  present  cemetery 
(subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State),  at  500i.  per  acre,  borrowing  such  suras 
of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
and  for  the  enclosing,  laying  out,  and  draining 
the  same,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  3,600i.  j the 
cost  to  be  levied  on  the  three  parishes. 

Bishop  Wilton. — St.  Edith’s  Church,  Bishop 
Wilton,  was  restored  some  fourteen  years  ago  in 
a plain  manner,  but  it  has  recently  undergone  a 
process  of  decoration.  The  entire  cost,  which 
is  considerable,  has  beon  defrayed  by  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes,  bart.,  who  has  also  promised  to  fill  in  the 
whole  of  the  windows  with  stained  glass ; at 
the  present  time  the  west  window,  of  three 
lights,  and  the  chancel  windows  in  the  east  wall, 
being  the  only  ones  of  stained  glass.  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes  Las  also  presented  to  the  church  a brass 
corona  of  thirty  lights,  and  it  has  been  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  the  centre  of  the  nave.  Another 
corona  of  similar  character,  but  somewhat 
smaller,  will  shortly  bo  provided  for  the  north 
transept  by  the  hou.  baronet.  The  work  being 
completed,  the  edifice  has  been  cleared  of  the 
scaffolding,  and  re-opened  for  divine  service. 

Lonybuiion. — The  parish  church  of  St.  James 
the  Great,  Longburton,  three  miles  from  Sher. 
home,  Dorset,  has  been  reopened  by  the  Bishop 
of  ^ Salisbury,  after  a reparation,  partial  re- 
building,  and  the  addition  of  a new  north  aisle. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Farrall, 
of  Sherborne,  builder,  at  a cost  of  about  1,2501. 
ilr,  Wingfield  Digby,  of  Sherborne  Castle,  who 
owns  a large  portion  of  the  parish,  and  is  lay 
rector  of  the  church,  boro  the  whole  expense  of 
restoring  the  chancel,  and  also  contributed  a 
donation  of  1001.  to  the  general  fund.  The 
patroness  of  the  living.  Miss  Cosens,  of  Glen, 
wood,  Longburton,  gives  a new  cast  window  of 
stained  glass  and  1001.  to  the  fund  j Sir  Richard 
Glyn,_bart.,  of  Leweston,  501.  j and  the  Church 
Building  Society,  751.  The  vicar  of  the  parish, 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Mayo,  M.A.,  contributes  1001. 
The  parishioners  and  others  also  subscribed.  It 
was  a fifteenth-century  church,  in  the  Perpendicu- 
lar style  ; but  traces  of  Norman  work  were  found 
imbedded  in  the  walls,  aud  these  fragments  have 
been  reset.  The  square  tower  has  been  under- 
pinned an  faced  with  new  stone.  The  new 
open  benches  are  of  stained  and  varnished  deal, 
and  there  is  a new  Ham  stone  jjulpit,  with  small 
Devon  marble  shafts. 

Eii'/tursf.— At  Evvhurst  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
W.  n.  C.  Plowden,  the  small  church,  which  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  aud  contiguous  to 
the  lawn,  has  been  undergoing  a renovation,  and 
has  beon  re-opened  for  public  worship  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The  pulpit  was  given  by 
the  Rector;  the  font,  by  Mrs. Pole  ; the  harmo- 
nium, by  Miss  Plowden ; the  reading-desk,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Puller  (Ramsdale)  ; the  lectern,  by 
the  Rev.  E.  A.  Gray,  late  curate  of  Ramsdale 
and  Ewhurst.  The  windows  in  the  chancel  are 
in  memory  of  members  of  the  Plowden  family, 
who  are  buried  in  or  near  the  church.  These 
windows  and  the  reredos,  are  by  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barraud,  & Westlake ; the  transept  window  is  by 
Horwood,  of  Prome;  the  carver  of  the  wood, 
work  was  Mr.'Turrill,  of  Reading;  all  building  in 
stone,  and  carving  of  same  were  done  by  Wheeler 
Bros.,  of  Reading  ; the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  oak  work  were  by  Mr.  Garrett,  of 
King’s  Clero  ; the  heating-apparatus  was  by  Mr. 
Haydon,  of  Trowbridge.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Reading, 
was  the  architect. 

Gateacre. — The  new  church  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
Gateacre,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese.  The  church,  which  is  in  the  Early 
English  style, — the  architecture  consisting  of  a 
nave,  two  chancels,  and  a spire, — is  situate  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  and  will  accommodate 
600  people.  It  h-as  been  built  entirely  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood,  while  several  donations  have 
been  made  for  the  following  purposes: — By  Mr. 
Alfred  Fletcher,  of  Allerton,  for  lining  the 
chancels  with  stone;  Mr.  Ed.  Gibbon  (the 
largest  contributor  to  the  church),  donations  for 


the  spire  and  communion-plate ; and  Mi-.  R. 
Brocklehank,  the  rails  and  gates.  Tbe  church 
was  built  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence, of  Mr.  C.  Sherlock.  The  site  was 
given  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Thomas 
Dutton.  The  sole  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Dutton  & Gore,  aud  the  heating  apparatus  was 
fixed  by  tbe  proprietors  of  tbe  Eagle  foundry. 
The  total  cost  of  the  edifice  is  about  ‘1,500J. 


gnolis 

The  Ilistoi-y  of  the  rianoforte.  By  E.  Brins- 
MEAD.  Cassell  & Co. 

Tnis  is  a small  book,  which  might  with 
advantage  have  been  smaller,  as  no  little  pro- 
portion of  it  is  taken  up  by  mere  padding  about 
the  history  of  music,  anecdotes  taken  from  well- 
known  musical  biographies,  &c.  If  the  portion 
describing  the  development  and  principles  of 
pianoforte  mechanism  had  been  published  in  a 
simpler  form,  as  a pamphlet,  it  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose  of  the  reader ; as  a short 
concise  description  of  the  construction  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  peculiar  accidents  to  which 
it  is  liable  from  age  or  ignorant  treatment,  would 
have  been  practically  usefnl  to  many  people. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  author  represents 
the  firm  of  Brinsmead  & Sons,  pianoforte  manu- 
facturers, and  perhaps  we,  without  being  con- 
serious,  infer  that  a main  object  of  its  publication 
is  to  draw  attention  to  the  superior  excellence  of 
the  Brinsmead  piano  over  any  other.  This  is 
not  done  in  quite  so  barefaced  a way  as  in  some 
other  essays  of  the  same  kind  (as  in  a work  on 
organs  which  wo  noticed  a little  while  since)  ; 
but  it  cannot*  be  expected  that  such  books  will 
bo  regarded  in  tbe  same  light,  or  be  placed  on 
tbe  same  footing,  as  if  they  were  written  by 
those  who  have  no  trade  interest  in  the  subject 
treated  of.  Still,  when  all  is  said,  this  is  a 
pleasant  little  book,  and  may  be  usefully  read  by 
those  who  know  nothing  about  the  subject. 


An  Inb'oduction  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid  : being 
a familiar  Explanation  of  the  First  Twelve 
Propositions  of  the  First  Book.  By  the*  Rev. 
Stephen  Hawiuey,  A.M.,  late  Assistant  Master 
at  Eton.  Loudon  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 
187i. 

Three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  when  Euclid 
wrote  his  great  work,  the  Alexandrians,  though 
great  philosophers,  had  neither  School  Boards 
nor  Infant  Schools,  so  far  as  wo  know;  and  a 
work  such  as  Euclid’s  was  written  for  maturer 
aud  more  masculine  intellects  than  those  of  the 
general  run  of  boys  and  young  women.  Since 
abstruse  learning  such  as  Euclid’s,  however,  is 
desired  to  be  instilled  into  the  tender  brains 
of  growing  children  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
nothing  can  he  more  reasonable  than  to  help 
such  minds  to  a bettor  knowledge  of  tbe 
elements  of  geology  than  Euclid  alone  can  give, 
as  by  teachings  better  adapted  to  the  capacities 
of  the  young  of  an  earlier  age  than  his  Introduc- 
tion to  geometry  was  intended  to  enlighten.  It  is 
for  this  purpose  that  Dr.  Hawtrey  has  been  led 
by  long  experience  of  the  youthful  mind  at 
Eton,  to  prepare  the  Introduction  to  Euclid’s 
Introduction  now  under  notice.  It  is  written  in 
a familiar  stylo,  just  such  as  the  conversational 
mode  he  has  found  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose  in  view.  It  is  a new  kind  of  school- 
book, consisting,  in  fact,  of  printed  conversa- 
tion, lucid  and  helpful,  in  a kind  and  pleasant 
way,  interspersing  what  is  written  with  illus- 
trative stories,  just  such  as  he  used  to  talk  with 
his  pupils.  The  teacher’s  wish  is  so  to  write 
as  to  draw  on  learners  to  try  to  master  the  sub- 
ject for  themselves  ; in  a word,  to  teach  learners 
how  to  learn  Euclid ; and  we  think  it  likely 
to  be  of  benefit  to  schools,  and  to  education 
generally. 

Flowers  and  Festivals;  or,  Directions  for  the 
Floral  Decoration  of  Churches.  By  W.  A. 
Barrett,  of  St.  Paul’s  Catbodral.  London : 
Rivington. 

It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  a second  edition 
has  been  published  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  manual.  It 
is  a pretty  little  book  of  its  kind,  hut  this  sort  of 
thing  is  being  overdone,  and  leads  innocent 
devotees  by  logical  sequence  to  error. 


VARIORUM. 

Mr.  Stanford  has  published,  as  usual,  a map 
showing  all  the  projected  works  in  the  metro- 
polis for  which  Bills  have  been  deposited.  He 
has  also  issued  a good  Special  Map  of  the  rail- 
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way  stations  and  tramways  and  the  postal  dis- 
tricts in  Loudon  and  its  environs.-  The  rail- 
ways in  and  around  London  are  now  so  numerous 
that  to  make  the  best  use  of  them  a map  is 
essential.  Several  have  of  course  been  pub- 
lished. We  may  specially  mention  for  its 
clearness,  “ London  Railway  Travelling  made 

Easy,”  by  Robt.  J.  Cook. The  March  number 

of  the  Contemporary  Review  includes  Professor 
Huxley’s  Address,  as  Lord  Rector  of  the 

University  of  Aberdeen. We  get  a word 

or  two  ns  to  a Function  of  Lichens,  from 
the  current  number  of  the  Popular  Educator. 
” Lichens  exist  exclusively  on  atmospheric  sup- 
plies, requiring  only  air,  sunlight,  and  some 
degree  of  moisture  for  their  support.  The 
simplicity  of  their  structure  enables  them  to 
exist  at  altitudes  where  the  air  is  too  thin  for 
the  support  of  plants  of  the  higher  orders  of 
vegetation,  so  that  they  are  found  in  abund- 
ance even  at  the  very  verge  of  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow.  Lichens,  with  mosses,  serve 
as  pioneers  of  vegetation,  having  the  power  of 
acting  on  the  stones  and  rocks  below  them,  so 
as  to  produce  small  hollows  in  which  moisture 
collects ; then  comes  the  frost,  that  seizes  on 
the  moisture  which  has  forced  its  way  into  tho 
little  crevices  already  formed,  and  splits  the 
rock,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  moulder  away; 
and  this  process,  which  is  continually  going 
forward,  by  degrees  prepares  a soil  fit  for 

the  nourishment  of  larger  plants.”  And 

from  another  part  of  the  same  publicatiou 
our  readers  may  get  an  insight  into  the  chemistry 
of  Soap  : — “ If  oily  matters  be  mixed  with  water 
they  will  rise  to  tho  surface;  but  if  the  water 
contain  an  alkali,  the  oily  matter  will  go  into 
solution,  forming  an  emulsion.  When  this  solu- 
tion is  boiled  for  some  hours,  it  becomes  clear, 
being  a solution  of  soap.  By  adding  common 
salt,  a curdling  is  produced.  The  curds  rise  to 
the  surface,  which,  when  collected  and  pressed, 
form  soap  ; the  glycerine  remaining  in  the  clear 
liquid  soda,  which  is  the  alkali  used  in  hard  soaps 
aud  potash  in  soft  soaps.  Curd  soap  is  made  from 
tallow;  common  yellow  soap  from  tallow  and 
palm-oil;  a quantity  of  rosin  being  added,  which 
combines  with  the  alkali,  since  it  possesses  acid 
properties.  Mottled  soap  is  set  to  cool  in  cast- 
iron  moulds,  and  the  mottling  is  due  to  the 
separation  of  an  iron  soap, — that  is  a body  in 
which  iron  oxide  is  the  base  combined  with  the 
fatty  acid.  Soaps  formed  with  the  alkalies  are 
soluble  in  water;  not  so  those  formed  with  the 
alkaline  earths.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that 
soap  curdles  in  hard  water.  Such  waters 
generally  contain  calcium  and  magnesium  salts, 
and  when  soap  is  dissolved  in  them,  a double 
decomposition  occurs.  The  alkali  of  the  soaj) 
joins  with  tho  acid  combined  with  the  calcinm, 
while  the  calcium  unites  with  the  acid  of  the 
soap,  thus  forming  a soap  which  is  insoluble, 

and  which,  therefore,  appears  as  curd.” 

" Animals  and  their  Young,”  by  Harland  Coultas, 
is  auother  of  the  pretty  and  instructive  books  for 
children,  published  by  Messrs.  Partridge  & Co. 
It  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  and 

Nicholson,  a pupil  of  William  Bowick. Messrs. 

Cliatto  & Wiudus  announce  “The  Cyclopmdia  of 
Costume ; or,  a Dictionary  of  Dress,  Regal,  Eccle- 
siastical,  Civil,  and  Military,  from  the  earliest 
Period  in  England  to  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Third,”  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald. 
The  work  will  include  notes  of  contemporaneous 
fashions  on  the  Continent ; and  bo  preceded  by 
a general  history  of  the  costumes  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe.  It  could  not  be  in 

better  bands.  “ Sketches  of  Spain  and 

tho  Spaniards  during  the  Carlist  Civil  War” 
(Collingiidge),  is  the  title  under  which  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Gruneisen  has  published  a lecture  ha 
delivered  recently  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hertford. 
It  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a stirring 
period,  and  at  the  present  moment,  when  Spanish 
history  is  repeating  itself,  it  is  peculiarly  apropos. 
Mr.  Gruneisen’s  opinions  may  be  gathered  from 
the  concluding  sentences  of  his  lecture  : — 

“ fhe  It^publicana  wiil  never  subdue  the  Basques,  for 
if  Don  Carlos  was  to  fall  through  bribery,  like  his  grand- 
father did,  the  civil  war  would  recommence  with  another 
claimant.  Don  Alphonso  has  a chance,  through  the  army 
south  of  the  Ebro,  but  not  the  most  remote  one  in  the 
north.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  the  troubles  of  poetic 
Spain,  the  garden  of  Europe,  the  land  of  romance,  with  a 
type  of  music  peculiarly  its  own,  of  indescribable  charm: 
with  mines  rich  in  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  iron,  and 
copper;  with  vines  producing  the  richest  wines;  with 
natural  orchards  growing  the  most  luscious  fruits;  with 
national  dauces,  exhilarating  and  exciting;  with  galleries 
of  pictures  containing  some  of  tbe  gems  of  the  world; 
witlj  attractions  for  the  architect  and  the  archsologist, 
and  with  scenes  for  the  painter,  grand  and  picturesque  j 
with  a noble  race  of  mountaineers,  with  chivalrous  and 
courteous  cavaliers,  with  a race  of  pure  and  fascinating 
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Tfomen.  Bnt  what  Spain  has  not  ROt  is  the  statesman, — 
the  statesman  to  turn  to  account  the  inuumcrahle  natural 
gifts  with  which  the  country  abounds.  Until  that  man 
aprings  up,  it  must  he  the  reign  of  Martial  Law  or  of 
Absolutism.” 

Mr.  Gruneiaen  is  the  Nestor  of  war  corre- 
Bpondenta.  


^lisccnuncit. 

Sewage  Farms. — Mr.  W.  Kempson,  of  South 
Fields,  Leicester,  writes  on  this  subject : — This 
question  would  have  been  long  ago  decided,  if, 
in  the  majority  of  instances  in.  which  sewage 
irrigation  has  been  adopted,  it  had  been  carried 
out  by  practical  agriculturists,  instead  of  by 
Town  Councils,  and  sanguine  theorists.  Where 
sewage  is  dealt  with  in  any  quantity,  two  things 
are,  1 think,  required, — viz.,  under-drainage,  and 
beds  for  downward  filtration.  Whether  purifica- 
tion of  the  effluent  sewage  by  lime  to  some  extent 
is  desii'able  before  using  it,  is  a question.  In 
tho  two  instances  I will  now  give  you,  in  which, 
irrigation  is  carried  out  by  practical  men  with 
success,  clarification  of  the  sewage  is  not  re- 
sorted to.  The  first  instance  to  which  I refer  is 
Heathcote  Sewage  Farm,  near  Leamington,  tho 
property  of  Lord  Warwick.  I believe  it  is  about 
four  years  since  this  land  was  drained  to  some 
extent  level ; covered  culverts  were  constructed 
for  tho  mains,  &c.  The  quantity  of  land  nnder 
treatment  has  increased  yearly,  and  is  now 
something  over  400  acres.  Good  substantial 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  cattle,  which 
are  chiefly  fed  on  ryc-grasa,  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  land  is  freely  supplied  with 
sewage  for  two  years,  during  which  rye-grass  or 
vegetables  are  grown  j the  third  year  the  sewage 
is  shut  off  entirely,  and  a crop  of  corn  (good  in 
quantity  and  quality)  is  taken.  I have  visited 
tho  farm  yearly  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
find  that  the  laud  is  improving,  and  the  produce 
I increasing.  The  effluent  water  is  passed  away 
in  a satisfactory  state,  and  no  complaints  as  to 
I nuisance  arise.  Notwithstanding  tho  wetness 
of  the  last  two  seasons,  I am  told  that  the  last 
i stocktaking  showed  that  the  whole  outlay  had 
I been  repaid  and  a small  profit  realised.  My 
I second  instance  is  a sewage  farm  belonging  to 
' tho  corporation  of  Wrexham,  North  Wales. 

I Tlie  Effect  of  Cheap  Labour  and  Cheap 
Coal  in  Wales. — The  Ironworlcers’  Journal  of 
March  1,  which  is  published  as  tho  authority 
of  the  Amalgamated  Ironworkers  of  Great 
Britain,  has  the  following : — “ It  is  to  bo  re- 
gretted that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
improvement  in  the  state  of  trade.  Hundreds 
' of  men  are  walking  abont  in  every  district,  and 
I fail  to  find  employment.  It  is  a trying  time 
for  many  a poor  family  ; what  tlie  end  may  be 
is  unknown,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  chief  cause  of  this  unfortu- 
nato  state  of  things  is  due  to  the  shameful  price 
of  coal.  Mine-owners  may  thrive  and  fatten  on 
the  good  things  that  famine  prices  have  brought 
about  5 bub  tho  iron  manufacturers  who  have 
to  purchase  their  coal  and  pig-iron  at  a time 
when  tho  number  of  purchasers  is  seriously 
reduced,  are  so  considerable  that  serious  conse- 
quences to  labour  and  to  the  masters  so  circum- 
stauced  have  been  brought  about.  la  the  North 
of  England  an  order  for  rails  is  difficult  to  got 
hold  of.  This  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  reduced 
demand;  and  what  order’s  there  have  been  of 
late,  and  are  coming  in  to  the  market  now,  are 
taken  by  Welsh  houses  who  can  take  an  order 
and  make  it  pay,  in  consequence  of  cheap 
labour  and  coal.  It  is  a shame  that  the  em- 
ployers  of  Wales  should  bo  permitted  to  pay 
fronr  8s.  fid.  to  9s.  per  ton  for  puddling  grey 
pig-iron.  This  is  is  so  important  that  the  atten. 
tion  of  the  workmen  must  be  called  to  consider 
this  act  of  injustice  at  the  first  opportunity.  The 
workmen’s  wages  mirst  bo  advanced  in  Wales 
before  the  inequality  of  rates  is  removed. 

CUappiiis's  K-eflectors. — Suggestive  evi- 
dence is  given  as  to  tho  value  of  reflectors  where 
light  is  scarce,  in  the  description  of  the  ship 
Devastation  by  the  Times.  The  writer  says  : — 
“The  Chappuis  corrugated  reflectors  fitted  on 
board,  in  the  after-steerage,  act  as  efficiently  as 
ever  in  throwing  rays  of  natural  light,  finding  its 
way  below  from  any  opening,  however  small,  to 
adjacent  parts  of  the  deck  at  any  desired  angle. 
With  the  affcor-scuttlo  open  at  the  extreme  after- 
end of  the  steerage,  where  two  of  these  reflectors 
arc  fixed,  a flood  of  natural  light  is  thrown  over 
the  whole  of  the  steerage  iu  such  a volume  as  to 
pale  the  overhead  lamps  lighting  the  ward-room 
passages  50  ft.  and  GO  ft.  distant,” 


Tbe  Post- Tertiary  Geology  of  Laiica- 
sbire. — A lecture  by  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Beade,  on 
this  subject  has  been  delivered  before  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South- 
port.  Mr.  Bcade  is  practically  acquainted  with 
the  geology  of  Southport  aud  neighbourhood, 
which  acquaintance  he  acquired  while  planning 
Birkdale  Park,  and  constructing  the  Birkdale 
Sewage  Works,  and  other  undertakings  in  this 
district.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a large 
map,  on  tho  scale  of  6 in.  to  tho  mile,  on 
which  all  tho  various  deposits  were  repre- 
sented, and  also  by  numerous  sections,  the 
result  of  Mr.  Keade’s  personal  observations. 
The  post-tertiary  deposits  of  the  neighbourhood 
are  divided  into  two  strongly-marked  groups, 
the  upper  being  the  post-glacial,  and  the 
lower  the  glacial  marine  drift,  or  boulder- 
clay — the  whole  resting  upon  the  triassio  rocks, 
from  which  they  are  separated  by  an  im- 
mense  period  of  time,  in  which  the  liassic,  the 
oolitic,  cretaceous,  and  the  whole  of  the  tertiariea, 
were  laid  down,  but  which  have  no  representa- 
tives in  Lancashire.  The  post-glacial  deposits 
occ'upy  an  area  in  Lancashire,  forming  a plain 
below  the  25  ft.  contour  of  about  75  square  miles 
in  extent.  In  concluding  his  lecture,  Mr.  Reade 
said, — “Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  approach  the 
study  of  Nature  in  a spirit  of  true  humility,  and 
then,  whether  wo  look  at  her  from  the  artistic, 
the  poetic,  or  tho  scientific  standpoint,  we  are 
lifted  above  the  cankering  cares  of  business,  to 
a wider  knowledge,  a loftier  ideal,  and  a truer 
conception  of  the  wondrous  works  of  creation 
with  which  we  are  surrounded.” 

Society  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  held  on  Monday  last, 
Mr.  William  MacGeorge,  President,  in  the  chair, 
a paper  was  read  on  “ llecent  Improvements  in 
Tin-dressing  Machinery,”  by  Mr.  S.  Herbert 
Cox.  The  author  commenced  by  noticing  tho 
various  impurities  which  occurred  with  tin  ore, 
aud  showing  tho  difficulty  of  separating  the 
wolfram  from  it  in  the  ordinary  methods  of 
treating  the  ore.  Shell’s  atmospheric  stamps 
were  mentioned,  and  their  advantage  over  the 
old  system  pointed  out.  Briefly  these  were 
stated  to  bo Ist.  A greater  length  of  stroke 
by  which  tho  weight  of  the  heads  is  reduced 
from  5 cwt.  to  abont  3|  cwt. ; 2nd.  A greater 
speed,  the  relative  velocities  being  respectively 
150  and  GO  blows  per  minute ; 3rd.  The  additional 
momentum  produced  by  the  compressed  air,  and 
tho  power  thus  afforded  of  regulating  the 
length  of  the  stroke.  The  propeller  knife  huddle 
recently  introduced  at  Bostronguet  Stream  Tin 
Works,  as  well  as  Collon’s  patent  jigger,  were 
described,  as  was  Stephens’s  pulveriser,  in 
which,  by  means  cf  strips  of  wood  placed  in 
slots  in  the  covering-plate,  the  rotating  action 
of  the  water  is  turned  into  a jigging  one,  thus 
carrying  the  pulverised  ore  through  tho  covering- 
plate,  whence  it  is  conveyed  away  by  launders. 

Tlie  Newspaper  Press  Pund.— This  asso- 
ciation has  taken  a wise  step,  with  a view  to 
extend  the  circle  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
its  progress  aud  welfare.  At  the  general  meet- 
ing held  on  the  28th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  that 
“ Every  donor  of  ten  guineas  or  upwards  in  one 
sum,  not  being  eligible  as  an  ordinary  member 
of  tho  society,  shall  be  considered  an  honorary 
member,  and  be  entitled  to  attend  and  vote  at 
all  general  meetings,  excepting  only  such  as 
have  been  specially  convened  for  tbo  alteration 
or  amendment  of  the  rules.”  The  grants  made 
during  the  past  year  amounted  to  4901.  3s.,  and 
the  number  of  cases  was  thirty-six.  The  invest- 
ments have  been  augmented  by  the  purchase  of 
a further  sura  of  1,0001.  Eastern  Bengal  Bailway 
Stock  Guaranteed  Five  per  Cents,  by  which  the 
stock  and  securities  of  the  society  are  increased 
to  8,3001.  The  ordinary  income  for  tho  year  is 
estimated  at  6871.  la.  Gd.,  and  there  was  an 
available  cash  balance  on  the  31st  of  December 
last  of  3991.  4s.  7d.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Gru- 
neisen)  announced  that  his  Graco’the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  K.G.,  had  consented  to  preside  at  the 
annual  dinner  on  tho  30th  of  May. 

Covent-Garden. — The  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
determined  to  cover  in  Covent-garden  mai’ket  to 
a certain  extent.  Several  are  of  opinion  that  the 
proposed  erection  is  not  high  enough,  and  that 
the  4 ft.  left  open  on  either  side  is  very  objec- 
tionable. The  openings  at  the  side  and  the  low 
roof  are  stated  to  be  for  the  Convenience  of  those 
persons  who  occupy  the  upper  rooms  over  the 
shops  in  the  centre  row.  The  Garden  says,  so 
far  as  we  could  judge  from  the  model  exhibited, 
the  improvement  contemplated  will  bo  slight 
indeed  to  what  is  required. 


The  Peabody  Buildings. — The  report  of  the 
Peabody  trustees  shows  that  they  had  expended 
up  to  the  close  of  last  year  in  laud  and  buildings 
300,0001.  Upwards  of  66,0001.  of  this  sura  arc 
at  present  unproductive,  as  two  sites  are  not  yefc 
built  upon,  and  the  dwellings  upon  two  other  sites 
are  not  finished.  The  number  of  families  now  in 
residence  at  the  trustees’  buildings  is  882,  occu« 
pying  1,876  rooms.  The  average  rent  per  room 
is  Is.  lOd.  per  week,  and  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  head  of  each  family  is  about 
11.  Ss.  Id.  Althongh  the  cost  of  labour  and 
building  materials  is  constantly  increasing,  the 
trustees  have  not  up  to  the  present  time  ad- 
vanced their  rents,  except  in  a few  exceptional 
instances.  The  expenditure  daring  the  year,  for 
land  aud  buildings,  exceeds  39,0001.,  and  the 
income  of  the  two  trusts  amounts  to  12,9731. 
03.  8d.  The  net  income  derived  from  the  build- 
ings is  about  24  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
outlay. 

The  New  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses 
at  Alnwick. — The  New  Public  Baths  and 
Washhouses,  together  with  a Soup  Kitchen  and 
Working  Men’s  Club  House,  which  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  is  erecting  in  Clayport-street, 
Alnwick,  are  now  far  advanced  towards  com- 
pletion,  and  will  be  ready  for  use,  it  is  reported, 
in  a few  months’  time.  The  buildings  have  a 
frontage  of  about  80  ft.  The  baths  are  lighted 
from  the  roof,  and  are  fitted  up  with  every 
necessary  appliance.  The  third  part  of  tho  new 
building  embraces  an  entrance  - hall,  dining, 
room,  smoking-room,  bar, kitchen,  larder,  pantry, 
&c.,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  main  staircase 
leads  to  the  reading-room,  bagatelle-room,  par- 
lour, and  committee-room,  and  further  back- 
wards a lai’ge  soup  kitchen.  The  upper  story 
is  appropriated  to  bedrooms  for  the  staff  of 
servants. 

Sewage  Utilisation  in  Liverpool.  — On 
Saturday  last  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Sewage  Utilisation  Company  was  held, 
when  the  report  of  the  directors,  submitted  to 
the  meeting,  stated  that  the  company  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  into  a good  position  since 
the  liquidation,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
scheme  was  to  receive  a trial,  though  on  toe 
small  a scale.  When  the  affairs  of  the  company 
were  taken  in  hand  by  the  present  directors,  it 
was  found  that  everything  had  got  into  a very 
neglected  condition,  owing  to  tho  suspension  of 
tho  company,  and  in  consequence  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  the  farm  at  Ince  Blundell  could 
not  be  brought  under  proper  oulcivation.  Future 
success,  however,  was  anticipated.  The  report 
was  adopted  unanimously.  It  was  stated  that 
many  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  had  expressed 
their  readiness  to  buy  the  sewags-manuro. 

Tlie  Midland  Railway  Company,  for  whose 
works  a vast  amount  of  house  property  in 
Somers  Town  has  already  been  destroyed,  are 
now  seeking  by  a new  Bill  to  obtain  compulsory 
powers  to  take  property  ou  tho  eastern  side  of 
St.  Paucraa  workhouse,  and  also  certain  lands, 
houses,  and  buildings  which  are  bounded  by 
Skinner-street  and  Brewer-street  on  the  east,  by 
Elatree-street  and  Phoenix-street  on  the  north, 
by  Ossulaton-street  on  the  west,  and  Euston- 
road  on  the  south.  The  district  specified  con- 
tains 2.000  houses,  in  a dense  population  of  the 
poorest  class.  Several  hundred  tradesmen  and 
owners  of  property  in  Somers  Town  have  waited 
on  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  tho  St. 
Pancras  Yeatry,  to  ask  for  assistance  against  the 
proposal,  and  the  committee  have  promised 
to  urge  the  Yestry  to  give  every  possible  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill  becoming  law. 

Gigantic  Sclieme  for  tke  Extension  of 
Boston,  U.S. — A large  meeting  of  merchants  aud 
business  men  has  been  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  to 
hear  the  Hon.  Edward  Atkinson  explain  hia 
scheme  for  extending  the  shipping  accommoda- 
tion of  the  port.  He  proposed  to  provide  for  an 
inevitable  increase  of  business  by  filling  in  the 
vast  ai’ea  owned  by  tho  Commonwealth  now 
covered  by  water  round  South  Boston,  and 
' claimed  that  tho  filling  would  remunerate  the 
State  for  what  it  had  expended  on  the  Hoosae 
Tunnel.  A very  large  area  of  land  would  be 
made  available  for  city  improvements  and  for 
docking  accommodation.  Mr.  Atkinson’s  scheme 
also  embraced  an  extension  of  railroads,  to  de- 
velop the  trade  of  the  port  and  add  to  its  com- 
mercial importance. 

The  Barracks  at  Oxford  are  about  to  be 
commenced,  and  the  contract  has  been  given  to 
Messrs.  W.  Downs  & Co.,  Union-street,  South- 
wark. 
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The  London  Locksmiths. — An  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  London  locksmiths  has  been 
held,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  further  steps  to 
organise  an  association.  There  was  a large 
attendance,  and  thirteen  new  members  joined, 
making  fifty-eight,  who  had  glren  in  their  sup- 
port to  the  movement  np  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  appointed  president,  Mr.  Field 
vice-president,  and  Mr.  G.  Harper,  secretary. 
The  committee  were  next  elected,  so  as  to  re- 
present each  firm  in  the  association.  The  two 
trustees  who  were  appointed  were  Mr.  E. 
Cheshire  and  M.  Courtney.  Mr.  Harper  was 
elected  as  treasurer.  The  first  subserption  was 
made,  and  the  payments  were  numerous. 

The  IMver  Wall  at  Chatham. — The  repair 
of  the  extensive  breach  in  the  river  wall  of  the 
Gun-wharf  at  Chatham  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced. Part  of  the  wall  was  forced  into  the 
Medway  last  autumn  during  a thunderstorm  by 
the  bursting  of  a sewer  running  from  the  Marine 
Barracks.  A new  drain  has  since  been  con- 
structed, and  tenders  will  now  be  asked  for  to 
repair  the  wall.  This  work  is  expected  to  cost 
Eomo  thousands  of  pounds. 

The  Proposed  Conservative  Hall  for 
Bedmiuster. — A company  has  been  formed, 
with  a capital  of  2,0001.,  in  IJ.  shares,  which 
are  being  taken  up  promptly.  The  directors 
have  several  plots  of  land  in  view  in  the  central 
part  of  the  parish,  but  the  site  of  the  hall  has 
not  yet  been  determined  on.  When  not  required 
for  political  purposes,  the  hall  will  be  let  for 
penny  readings  and  eutertainments  of  a miscel- 
laneous character. 

Exhibition  in  Paris. — The  International 
Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  which  is 
to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1875,  will  be  organised  by 
private  persons,  as  the  present  state  of  the 
finances  does  not  permit  the  Government  to 
gi-ant  any  subsidy  for  that  purpose.  The 
Government,  however,  is  earnestly  desirous  that 
the  undertaking  should  be  attended  with  every 
success,  aud  has  placed  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Exhibition  Committee. 

Isfield. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Archm- 
ological  Society,  it  was  intimated  that  the  Rev. 
S.  F.  Russell,  the  rector,  intended  to  take  steps 
to  restore  the  parish  church,  which  was  becoming 
somewhat  dilapidated,  and  active  measures  are 
in  progi-ess  for  obtaining  the  necessary  funds. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Pearson, 
and  he  estimates  the  cost  of  the  restoration,  and 
of  the  addition  of  a north  aisle  at  l,350i.  Sub- 
scriptions have  already  been  promised  to  the 
extent  of  about  7S0i.,  and  the  rector  has  issued 
an  appeal  for  support. 

The  Homans  in  London. — The  interesting 
Roman  antiquities  discovered  in  excavating  the 
foundation  of  the  premises  belonging  to  the 
National  Safe  Deposit  Company,  near  the  Man- 
sion House,  have  been  lent  to  the  South  Kensing. 
ton  Museum  until  the  completion  of  the  building, 
and  they  may  bo  seen  there  in  the  north  court. 

Brighton  Aquarium.— The  fifth  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Aquarium  Com- 
pany  has  been  held  in  London,  and  notwithstand- 
ing  the  heavy  expenses  necessary  in  the  infancy 
of  the  establishment,  a dividend  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  has  been  declared. 
The  balance-sheet  showed  a gross  revenue  of 
21,9441.  odd. 

Waterworks,  Nunhead. — Messrs.  Joseph 
Quick  & Sod,  M.Inst.C.E.,  wish  it  stated  that 
these  works  were  designed  by  them  alone,  and 
not  in  conjunction  with  Mr,  Just,  as  elsewhere 
asserted. 

Church  at  Addiscombe.  — Competition 
designs  are  now  on  view. 


For  covered  loose  boxes  and  additional  pens  at  the  New 
Cattle  Market,  Newbury,  Berks,  for  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  Newbury.  Mr.  James  H.  Money,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied 

James £274  18  6 

Messrs.  Harrison 345  10  6 

'Whiter  (accepted)  335  10  0 


For  proposed  vicarage  Louse,  8t.  John,  Whetstone,  for 
the  Eev.  Alfred  Cay.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker 


Blaudford  & Sous... 
Tull 

Nibiett!!!"!.".’.”;;;;;;! 

Kobins  iSc  Co 

Staines  & Sous 

Webber  

Wicks 

Walton  

Gillmore 

Simpson  & Baker.., 

Jopling  & Co 


..£1,970  0 0 
1,851  0 0 
1,850  0 0 
1,850  0 0 
1,820  0 


For  the  erec'-ion  of  six  semi-detacbed  villa  residences  at 
Clacton-on-Sea,  Esses,  for  Mr.  A.  Penfold  and  Mr.  W. 
Agate,  of  Woolwich.  Mr.  G.  Gard  Pye,  architect 

Clarke  & Son £3,215  0 0 

Snelling  (accepted) 3,0C0  0 0 


1,788  0 0 


1,768  0 
1,711  0 0 
1,740  0 0 
1,700  0 0 


For  the  erection  ofnew  general  and  infeetiouabospitals, 
Bleao  Union  Workhouse,  Kent.  Mr.  Benjamin  Adkins, 
architect  : — 

Bushell&Son  £4,414  0 0 

Welby 4,163  0 0 

Jopling&Co 4,114  0 0 

Wilson 4,080  0 0 

Adams 4,061  0 0 

Adcock  4,045  0 0 

Featherstone  A Lucas 4,024  7 0 

Shrnbsole  3,997  0 0 

Wright  Brothers  A GoodcUild..,  3,975  0 0 

Gaskin  A Godden 3,896  0 0 

Sollitt 3,791  0 0 

Callund  3,725  0 0 

Naylar 3,693  0 0 

Cornelius  (scceptcd) 3,564  0 0 

Dover,  Son,  A Co 3,555  6 0 

For  municipal  buildings,  Leicester.  Mr.  Francis  J. 
H.'imes,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs! 
Franklin  A Andrews  : — 

Extra  for 

^ „ , Ketton  Stone. 

Dove,  Brothers  £35,825  - £875 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill  33,394  860 

Downs  A Co 33,890  1 060 

Bindley 32,680  ],218 

Rider  A Son 32,5it0  S90 

Horsman  32,219  1.850 

Osborne 31,960  1,000 

Brass 31,285  650 


For  the  erection  of  casual  wards,  ard  alteration  aud 
etBlargenient  of  infirmary,  at  St.  Mary’s  Workhouse, 
Rotherhithe,  for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Olave’s  L'nioa. 
Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect 

Casual  Wards,  Infirmary, 
including  Fitiiugs  includiugFiitings 
ofeve^ 


Furniture 

Stephenson £3,037 

Wicks,  Bangs,  A Co.  3,200 

Nightingale 3,420 

Chappell 3,239 

Dowus 3.280 

Kent 

Cullum 

Simpson  A Baker . 

Crockett  

Wall 

"Wagner  

Mauley  A Rogers  . 


3,149 


3,125 

2,097 

2,913 

3,000 

2,800 


Croaker  (accepted)  2,8S2 


description. 

£18,1*  3 
17,300 
16,990 
16,855 
18,790 
16,770 
1«,67S 
18,620 
16.674 
15,553 
15,410 
15,000 
14,859 


For  building  new  tramp  - cells, 
porter's  lodge,  at  Bletchingley.  Alt 
tect 

Glaston  

Tull  

Loose  

Nightingale  

Blake  A Ramplin  (too  late) 

Mason  A Co 

Waters  

Cbarlwood,  Brothers 

Keast  A Co.  (too  late)  

Wallis 

Woodward 

Simons 

Barnes 

Wright,  Brothers,  A Co.  ... 

Bnllord  

Lacy 

Lawrence  

Worsell  

Feskett  A Co 

Boyce - 


receiving-wards,  and 
:.  R.  Stenniug,  archi- 


.£2,240  0 0 


1,633  0 0 


1,6 


0 0 


1,676 
1,564 
1,550 
1,528  10  0 
1,500 


0 0 


W. 


Jopling  A Co. 
Dives  A Co.  ... 

Galyer 

Cook  


1,494  0 
1,487  ■ 
1,4S0 
1,470 


Kestertoa  . 
Steer  


1,450  0 0 
1,412  0 0 
1,395  10  0 
1,350  7 3 


Hel-tcativ  Apparalut,  ^c. 

Bonner  £420  2 0 

Dye  A Sou 142  3 9 


For  alterations  to  Prince  of  Wales  public-house,  Drury- 
lane.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect  for  Messrs.  Watney  A 
Co.;  Mr,  J.  Viney,  architect  for  tenant.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Budd 

Parsons  £1,350  0 0 

Hyde  1,334  0 0 

Godden  1,319  0 0 

Hockley 1,125  0 0 

Taylor 1,093  0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted)  1,044  0 0 


In  our  last  list  of  tenders  was  one  for  new  warehouses 
for  Messrs.  Hudson  A Sons,  Wells-street,  Oxford-street,  1 
in  which  the  name  of  the  firm  selected  to  do  the  work 
was  misspelt,  from  bad  or  careless  vrriting,  “ Josseiu  A 
Co.”  instead  of  “ Jopling  A Co.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  L.— A Itinser.— J.  R.  W.— E.  D.— J.  H.  M.— E.  P.— B,  A— 
Chicaga  — Mr.  P.-J.  E,  D.— L.  8t.  C,— H.  S.  A— G,  O.  P.-J,  K.— 
H i.  N.— W.  D.  iCj.— E.  G.— F.  K.— W.  H.  P.  (th-viik?.  L»t  printed  , 
wna  probably  in  type  Brat).  — C.  A.  J.  (ahiili  have  atteutiou),— 
H.  H.  B.  (occoanU  should  be  sent), —J,  P.  8.  (next  week). 

compelled  to  decline  poiiitlug  out  books  and  giving 


addresses. 


All  atatenienta  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  S 
/ the  name  aud  address  of  the  send 
pubUeatiuo. 


PERFECT  DAYLIGHT. 


WHY  BURN  GAS? 


CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS 

IMPROVE  NATURAL  DAYLIGHT 


TENDERS 

For  villa  residence,  Brondshury  Park,  Kilbnrn, 
for  Mr.  C.  Coulthard.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  archi- 
tect 

Elkicgton  (accepted). 


AND  SUPERSEDE  GAS. 


Accepted  for  recovering  the  roof  of  Newtown  House, 
near  Newburj-,  Berks,  for  Mr.  W.  P.  B.  Chatteris.  Mr. 
James  H.  Money,  architect  : — 

Bricklayer,  Carpenter,  and  Staler. 


^^ey  £77o‘  o 0 

Plumber  and  Olazier, 

Boyer  A Co 350  c 6 


For  the  erection  ofnew  schools  in  the  parish  of  Speen- 
hamland,  Berks.  Mr.  James  H.  Money,  architect  — 

Hitchman  £593  2 6 

Messrs.  Harrison  (accepted)  658  16  6 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

dVE^dsrXT:P..^CTUE.,EK/. 

No.  6 9,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


March  14,  1874.  J 
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The  ^'Lungs'”  of  London. 


tC¥J 


URE  air  for  tho  people  of 
large  towns  is  a requirement 
of  vital  importance.  The 
grand  cLain  of  parks  passing 
through,  or  dotted  at  inter, 
vals  over,  London,  from 
Eegont’s  Park  in  the  north,  Victoria  Park  in  tho 
east,  Kensington  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  Green 
Park,  St.  James’s  Park  in  the  west,  to  Battersea 
Park  and  Southwark  Park  in  tho  south,  besides 
tho  " leaser  stars  ” at  Kenniugtou,  Camberwell, 
and  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  enclosing  an 
aggregate  area  of  nearly  2,000  acres,  has  done 
much  to  maintain  the  healthfulness  of  this  great 
metropolis.  The  extensive  commons  which  may 
bo  found  in  the  more  open  suburbs,  as  at  Clap, 
ham.  Tooting,  Mitcham,  Streatham,  and  Merton 
in  the  south,  at  Hackney  and  Hampstead  in  the 
north,  at  WimbledoD,  Putney,  and  Barnes  in  the 
west,  and  whose  integrity  is  so  jealously  guarded 
by  the  people,  add  another  largo  surface  to  the 
breathing.placos  of  tho  inhabitants  of  London, 
and  yet  the  continual  cry  for  pure  air  shows 
that  oven  this  accommodation  is  not  enough  for 
everybody  to  have  a share  in  it.  There  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  children  born  and 
bred  in  the  more  densely-crowded  parts  of 
London,  who  never  yet  saw  even  the  outer 
railings  of  tho  parks,  or  have  so  much  as  dreamt 
of  the  unenclosed  areas  of  the  commons  around 
London.  The  Directory,  it  is  true,  will  disclose 
tho  existence  of  many  localities,  rejoicing  in 
inames  which  would  imply  the  existence  of  a 
small  patch  of  grass  and  a few  shrubs,  of  a 
little  breathing.place  where  tho  poor  children 
might  see  something  besides  pavements  and 
bricks  and  mortar.  Hatton  Garden,  Baldwin’s 
Gardens,  Hughes’s  Fields,  Kingsland  Green, 
White’s  Ground,  Whetstone  Park,— such  names 
on  paper  are  suggestive  of  open  spaces  which  the 
foot  of  the  builders  has  not  yet  desecrated,  and 
where  cabs  and  omnibuses  are  unknown;  yet, as 
a matter  of  fact,  they  are  “gardens”  in  name 
only,  and  their  appearance  is  a terrible  satire  on 
the  faithfulness  of  a name.  While  the  parks 
md  commons  are  as  a sealed  book  to  many 
lundreds  of  poor  children,  ay ! and  grown-up 
nen  and  women  too, — either  because  they  are  too 
ar  oH,  or  because  tho  wretched  inmates  of  the 
lUoys  and  lanes  of  tho  Seven  Dials  or  BatcliSo 
Iighway  have  no  time  to  see  their  children 
lafely  taken  into  them, — there  are  many  spots  in 
iiOndou  which  are  literally  closed  to  all  comers, 
mt  which  might  well  bo  thrown  open  to  the 
lublic,  nnder  proper  regulations.  The  large 
squares”  of  the  “ west  central  ” district  of 
lOndon  are  closed  from  morn  to  night,  from  year 
0 year,  and  hai-dly  a foot  but  those  of  the  un. 
requent  gardeners  ever  breaks  their  solitude. 

Ibe  houses  which  surround  them  used  once  to  be 
peopled  by  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  country 
iut  now  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  turned  into 
•fficcs,  occupied  during  a portion  of  the  day 


but  tenantless  at  night.  The  reasons,  therefore, 
which  once  prevailed  for  keeping  the  enclosures 
shut,  or  resciTed  solely  for  the  use  of  the  iubabi- 
tants  of  the  squares,  no  longer  exist.  No  one’* 
jirivacy  would  be  disturbed  by  allowing  the 
public  to  have  access  to  the  grass  and  shelter 
of  the  trees,  to  which  they  are  at  present  uiii. 
versally  denied  admittance. 

It  is  true  that  tho  reclamation  of  land  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  tho  devotion  of  por- 
tions of  tho  surfaco  to  gardens  for  tho  use  of  all 
comers,  has  resulted  iu  a slight  inci’case  in  tho 
spaces  available  for  tho  use  of  those  who  cannot 
otherwise  catch  a glimpse  of,  or  take  rest  in, 
a garden  of  flowers.  But  still  there  is  a cry  for 
more  pure  air,  and  if  the  demand  were  supplied, 
the  decrease  in  disease  and  mortality  would  be 
appreciable. 

We  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
lately  threw  open  one  or  more  of  the  enclosed 
“squares”  iu  Belgravia  to  the  public,  giving 
free  admission  to  all  who  chose  to  enter,  under 
suitable  regulations  and  restrictions.  Wo  would 
wish  that  the  good  example  thus  set  could  be 
followed  by  some  of  those  who  have  control  of 
tho  many  squares  in  other  parts  of  London. 
Lincoln’s  - inn . fields,  Russell  - square,  Bedford- 
squaro,  Bloomsbury  . square,  Enston  - square, 
Soho-square,  Red  Lion-square,  Golden-square ; 
all  these  and  more  besides,  enclosing  from 
three  to  twelve  acres  of  land  each,  are  at  present 
rigorously  closed : even  those  for  whose  private 
recreation  they  aro  reserved  do  not  avail  them, 
selves  of  them,  for  tho  simple  reason  that  they 
can  go  to  tho  seaside,  to  the  country,  abroad — 
wherever  they  like — when  they  desire  change  of 
air.  But  there  are  thousands,  as  we  have  said, 
to  whom  a run  in  those  open  spaces  would  be 
“a  change  of  air,”  the  like  of  which  they  have 
never  been  able  to  enjoy ; to  whom  tho  oppor- 
tunity of  amusing  themselves  in  the  quiet,  under 
the  shade  of  tho  trees,  on  tho  green  grass, 
would  be  an  incalculable  blessing.  Why,  then, 
should  not  this  apparently  easy  e.xperimeut  bo 
hero  aud  there  tried  ? We  have  recently  recorded 
tho  purchase  of  Loioester-square  by  a wealthy 
citizen,  who  is,  at  his  own  cost,  converting  it 
from  a “ howling  wildemoes”  into  a place  “of 
beauty”  and  a “joy  for  ever,”  iu  which  we 
trust  rich  and  poor  alike  will  bo  able  to  enjoy 
themselves. 

Immediately  before  the  purchase  of  Leicester, 
square  by  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  a society  was  being 
organised  by  Mr.  Francis  Fuller,  with  the  imme- 
diate object  of  purchasing  tho  square  and  con. 
verting  it  into  an  open  garden,  with  an  under, 
ground  aquarium  similar  to  that  at  Brighton  on 
a portion  of  the  ground  ; and  with  tho  ultimate 
purpose  of  similarly  utilising  other  squares  and 
open  places  in  London,  either  as  free  gardens,  or 
by  devoting  a portion  of  the  space  to  similar 
useful  and  popular  objects.  The  first  intention 
was  frustrated  by  the  sudden  announcement  of 
Mr.  Grant’s  gift;  but  it  is  proposed  not  to  relin- 
quish tho  idea  of  obtaining  the  right  to  throw 
open  other  squares  as  gardens  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  With  this  view  tho  society,  which 
has  been  working  privately,  intend  to  continue 
its  efforts,  and'a  pamphlet  on  tho  subject  lias 
been  issued,  copies  of  which  may  bo  obtained  by 
application  to  Mr.  C.  E,  Fryer,  the  secretary, 

4,  Old  Palaco-yard,  W. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  organisation  thus 
started,  although  anticipated  in  its  immediate 
and  first  endeavours,  will  succeed  in  carryino' 
out  its  views  in  regard  to  some  other  of  the  open 
spaces  in  and  around  London.  By  doing  so  it 
•ill  confer  an  inestimable  boon  on  thousands  of 
the  hard-working,  hard-living,  and  hardly-cared- 
for  population  of  London.  The  invigoration  of 
the  children  of-  tho  poorest  parents  will  go  far 
towards  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
metropolis'.  Many  stunted  growths  may  become 


form  their  only  playground  at  present,  into  tho 
clear,  pure,  and  healthy  atmosphere  of  well, 
cared-for  people’s  gardens. 

Onr  own  welfare  depends  very  much  on  the 
welfare  of  others.  Each  is  bound  up  with  the 
whole  j and  in  helping  others  it  may  be  that  we 
are  helping  ourselves. 


THE  EOLBORN  VIADUCT  NEW  RAILVfAY 
STATION. 

TifE  new  Holbom  Viaduct  Station  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company 
was  opened  for  traffic  on  Monday  last,  the 
opening  having  been  deferred  several  times  in 
consequence  of  the  unavoidable  delay  which  took 
place  from  time  to  time  in  the  completion  of 
the  works,  owing  to  several  trade  causes. 
Although  the  London,  Chatham,  aud  Dover 
Railway  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  tho  most 
important  of  our  metropolitan  lines,  it  baa  not 
yet  had  a central  terminus  worthy  of  its  position, 
or  equal  to  the  wide  extent  and  ramifications 
of  its  traffio.  But  this  has  now  been  remedied, 
and  what  the  Charing-cross  Station  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  is  to  the  West  End,  the  Holborn 
Viaduct  Station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Company  will  bo  to  tho  City  and  the 
Eastern  district. 

In  a former  number  of  tho  Builder  last  year 
(October  11th)  we  published  an  extended  descrip- 
tion of  tho  works  ou  the  extension  line  between 
Ludgate-hill  aud  Holborn,  together  with  a notice 
of  the  Viaduct  Station  and  the  hotel  now  in 
course  of  erection,  audio  these  wo  may  now  add 
some  further  particulars  as  to  the  constructive 
features  of  a portion  of  tho  woi-ks,  as  well  as 
the  internal  arrangements  and  decorations  of  the 
station  apartments  and  the  magnificent  restaurant 
and  refreshment  saloon  at  the  east  end  of  tho 
building,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  published. 
As  is  generally  known,  the  area  of  the  high-level 
station  at  the  north-west  sido  is  carried  over 
the  old  low-level  lino  to  Moorgatoand  Farringdon 
streets  by  iron  girders  thrown  against  the  last- 
named  line,  and  the  works  at  this  point  are  of  a 
very  formidable  character  in  their  engineering 
features.  The  western  portion  of  the  hotel,  ns 
well  as  that  of  tho  company’s  offices,  will  stand 
upon  these  iron  girders,  and  it  is  only  by  de- 
scending to  the  low-level  that  it  is  pos'sible 
adequately  to  estimate  tho  magnitude  of  the 
work.  The  line  to  Moorgate.street  and  Farring. 
don-streot  exactly  bisects  diagonally  the  founda- 
tions  of  the  hotel,  tho  middle  of  which  will 
therefore  rest  on  immense  colossal  girders,  borne 
by  enormous  stone  piers.  One  of  those  piers,  all 
of  which  are  of  Bramley  stone,  is  calculated  to 
bear  a weight  of  1,000  tons.  Tho  stonework  rests 
on  a foundation  of  blue  Staffordshii-e  brick,  above 
which  is  a still  thicker  stratum  of  stock  brick, 
covered  again  by  concrete,  all  laid  to  a depth  of 
more  than  14  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  perma- 
nent way  of  the  low-level  line. 

Tho  station  is  approached  from  Holborn 
under  a carriage-drive  and  colonnade,  18  ft.  in 
width,  having  two  entrances  from  the  viaduct, 
Tho  roof  or  ceiling  of  the  colonnade  is  arched 
with  white  enamelled  tiles.  The  interior  of  tho 
booking-oflices  has  been  fitted  up  and  decorated 
in  an  artistic  manner.  Tho  ceiling  is  in 
covered  panels,  elaborately  moulded,  aud  in  the 
centre  there  is  an  ornamental  dome  or  lantern 
light,  in  addition  to  tho  windows  at  the  north 
and  south  sides,  thus  spreading  an  unusually 
strong  light  over  every  portion  of  the  apart- 
ment.  Suspended  from  tho  top  of  the  lantern 
light  is  a massive  chandelier,  containing  one 
hundred  burners.  The  furniture  and  fittings 
are  all  in  solid  oak,  as  well  as  the  floor,  the 
booking-offices  themselves  extending  round 
the  apartment  in  octagonal  form.  Spacious 
doors  in  carved  oak,  with  projecting  segment 
heads,  lead  from  tho  booking-offices  ou  the 
east  side  to  tho  first-class  ladies’  and  gen- 
tlemen’s  waiting-rooms,  and  to  the  telegraph- 
office  respectively.  The  entrance  to  the 
waiting-rooms  is  at  the  south-east  side,  leading 
into  tho  gentlemen’s  waiting-room,  which  is 
fitted  up  with  oak  furniture,  upholstered 
iu  morocco.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  there  is 
a large  oblong  table,  witb  three  other  oval 
tables  in  different  portions  of  the  apartment, 
whilst  carried  entirely  round  the  room  ai’O 
massive  seats  nearly  2 ft.  in  depth,  uphol- 
stered in  morocco.  In  addition  to  these  there 


. 1 . I several  chaii’s,  uniform  in  desiern  and  finish, 

stroiig  and  vigorons  by  t!i0  timely  opportnnity  of  | with  tho  seats  alreadynamed.  A door  on  the  north 
retiring  from  the  filthy  lanes  and  streets,  which  side  leads  from  the  gentlemen’s  into  the  ladies’ 
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•n  aiting-room,  wtich  is  fitted  up  in  the  same  luxu-  ' 
rious  style  as  that  already  named,  with  the  addi- 
tiun  of  an  ante-room  as  a lavatory.  The  second-  ■ 
class  waitiug-roomsare  approached  from  the  west 
side  of  the  booking-offices,  whilst  the  entrances 
to  the  cloak-room  and  to  the  luggage-office  and 
Continental  registration-office,  are  respectively 
from  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  northern 
platform. 

The  decorations  of  the  refreshment  saloon  and 
restaurant  at  the  east  endof  the  station, and  which 
extends  the  full  depth  of  the  station  buildings 
from  the  Holborn  Viaduct  entrance  to  the  boundary 
of  the  north  platform,  are  handsome.  The  ceiling 
is  divided  into  twenty.one  recessed  panels, 
separated  by  borders  painted  and  gilt.  The 
walls  on  each  side  of  the  room  are  divided  into 
seven  compartments,  carried  up  from  about 
3 ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor  to  the  frieze  and  cornice 
around  the  ceiling.  The  whole  of  these  decora- 
tions  are  in  art-tiles  and  majolica,  with  mirrors 
in  each  panel.  The  panels  or  compartments  are 
divided  by  pilasters  in  majolica,  faced  with  vases, 
and  having  ornamental  capitals  of  the  same 
material.  The  upper  portions  of  tho  compart- 
ments above  the  mirrors  are  surmounted  by 
ornamented  arches  in  art-tiles  of  varied  colours, 
made  by  hand,  and  painted  under  glaze  or 
enamel,  which  renders  the  face  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  objects  represented  entirely  inde- 
structible. 'Within  the  hoods  or  borders  of  the 
arches,  which  are  of  a warm  and  delicate  colour, 
are  figures  representing  different  countries,  in- 
cluding England,  Australia,  India,  Italy,  France, 
America,  Spain,  Russia,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Portugal,  Canada,  Greece,  and  Brazil.  At  each 
angle  above  the  arches  there  are  spandrels,  also 
in  art-tile  work,  the  figures  represented  being  in 
green  and  gray  on  a blue  ground.  This  par- 
ticular tile-work  is  also  carried  down  on  each  side 
of  the  mirrors.  The  framework  immediately 
around  the  mirrors  is  in  majolica,  outside  which 
is  a gilt  bevelled  strip.  In  the  centre,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  saloon,  is  an  ornamental 
chimney-piece  in  majolica,  with  double-fluted 
pilasters  on  each  side,  the  central  portion  above 
containing  panels,  in  which  are  recumbent  figures 
in  tile  work.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the 
work  lias  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Simpson  it 
Sons,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Isaacs,  architect.  The  decorations  of  the  lower 
portions  of  tho  walls  of  the  saloon,  as  well  as  the 
furniture  and  fittings,  are  in  walnut-wood  and 
ebony.  A moulded  dado  of  these  materials  is 
carried  round  the  apartment,  whilst  a large 
circular  projecting  counter,  together  with  the 
tables  and  scats,  are  also  uniform,  the  seats 
being  covered  in  morocco.  This  portion  of  the 
work  lias  been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Drew,  of 
Hatton.gardcn,  and  the  whole  lias  been  carried 
out  for  Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond,  who  will  shortly' 
open  the  premises. 


MARGATE  DRAINAGE  COMPETITION. 

We  condense  the  heads  of  the  borough  sur- 
vejor’s  report  on  the  plans  submitted,  referred 
to  in  our  last.  The  author  signing  himself, — 

Econmny  proposes  to  unite  the  drainage  of 
the  two  valleys  by  a tunnel  sewer.  The  outfall 
will  terminate  with  iron  pipes  on  the  beach  at 
Botany  Bay.  The  tunnel  outfall  sewer  will  be 
5 ft.  6 in.  iu  height,  for  convenience  of  working, 
and  3 ft.  wide.  During  a short  portion  of  spring 
tides,  the  tunnel  sewer  will  act  as  a reservoir. 
Tlie  surface  drainage  is  proposed  to  be  separated 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  sewage,  and  pro- 
vided for  by  separate  outlets.  The  total  cost  of 
the  scheme,  complete  for  the  drainage  of  the 
whole  borough,  and  including  allowance  for  com- 
pensation, is  estimated  at  20,0001.  This  is  the 
only  scheme  that  dispenses  with  pumping,  and 
avoids  an  annual  outlay. 

C.  E.  proposes  to  separate  the  rainfall  from  the 
sewage,  and  take  the  former  direct  into  the 
harbour.  The  sewage  he  proposes  to  take  by 
one  main  line  of  sewer  to  the  pumping.station 
iu  the  Dane,  where  it  would  be  pumped  through 
an  IS-in.  iron  main  to  the  summit  at  Northdown  ; 
and  thence  would  flow  through  a 12-in.  stone- 
ware pipe,  by  gravitation,  to  Botany  Bay,  the 
same  spot  selected  by  the  author  of  Economy. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  is  31,800i.  j aud 
for  land,  compensation,  engineering,  and  legal 
expenses,  2,2001.  j making  a total  of  S-ijOOOi.  In 
addition,  the  annual  working  expenses  for  pomp, 
in",  Ac,,  are  calculated  at  (>001.  per  annum. 

Intemiittent  Filtration  proposes  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  sewage  of  the  town  to  a pumping- 
station  on  the  west  side  of  the  London,  Chatham, 


and  Dover  railway,  in  the  triangle  of  low  ground 
between  that  railway  and  tho  South-Eastern 
railway,  and  then  pumped  through  a lu-in.  iron 
main  to  a height  of  90  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum, 
and  conveyed  by  earthenware  pipes  to  an  area  of 
twenty  aci'es  of  land,  situated  in  the  Dane  valley 
to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  and  disposed  of  by 
the  principle  of  intermittent  downward  filtration. 
Total  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  land,  39,3'i5I. ; 
annual  outlay,  620J. 

Experientia  proposes  to  take  the  sewage  to  a 
pumping-station  in  tho  same  position  as  that 
selected  by  the  author  of  Interniitteiit  Filtration. 
An  alternative  pumping-station  is  shown  in  the 
Dane,  within  the  borough  boundary,  and  not  far 
from  tho  site  selected  by  C.  F,  The  author 
recommends  tho  sewage  to  be  disposed  of  by 
irrigation  ; and,  should  the  proposal  for  a pump- 
ing-station in  the  Brooks  be  adopted,  he  shows  a 
farm  at  Nash  Court  of  290  acres  area,  and  an 
alternate  site  of  350  acres  between  Dent-de-lion 
and  'Woodchurch  farm.  Should  the  Dane  be 
pvefeiTed  for  a pumping-station,  he  recommends 
about  275  acres  of  the  West  Northdown  farm  as 
a suitable  site  for  au  irrigation  farm.  The  esti- 
mated  cost  of  the  sewers  by  adopting  the  Brooks 
pumping-station  is  27,729i.,  as  compared  with 
24,3501.  if  the  Dane  pumping-station  is  pre- 
fciTed  ; in  addition,  11, 1501.  must  be  added  for 
pumping-stations  and  engines,  applicable  to 
either  site.  The  total  cost  of  the  Nash  Court  or 
Dent-de-Hon  scheme  (without  purchasing  land) 
would  be  about  50,0002.,  and  the  Northdown 
scheme  about  45,0002.  (500  acres  of  land  in  each 
case).  The  annual  expense  of  pumping  is  esti- 
mated at  1,5262. 

Experience  proposes  to  divide  the  town  into 
three  districts  for  drainage  purposes,  viz., — the 
two  hills  as  the  two  high  levels,  and  the  King- 
street  district  as  the  low  level.  The  sewage  will 
be  pumped  to  a height  of  9C  ft.  above  Ordnance 
datura,  which  can  be  conveyed  to  400  acres  of 
irrigation  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quex 
Park,  belonging  to  Capt.  Cotton.  The  author 
suggests  an  alternate  scheme  for  an  irrigation 
farm  at  Nash  Court.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
scheme  13  25,0002.,  and  an  additional  1,0002.  fora 
storm-water  sower,  and  an  overflow-pipe  from 
the  Brooks  to  the  Bay.  The  annual  working 
expenses  to  lift  the  sewage  to  Capt.  Cotton’s 
land  is  stated  to  be  4202.,  and  to  Nash  Court 
farm  5002.  per  annum. 

Westminster  proposes  to  construct  the  main 
sewer  to  a pumping-station  in  the  Brooks  close 
to  Tivoli,  whence  the  sewage  would  be  pumped 
to  au  irrigation  farm  between  the  St.  John’s 
Cemetery  and  Nash  Cuurt.  Tho  system  of 
separating  the  rain-water  from  the  sewage  is 
adopted,  and  of  using  the  supernatent  water  only 
for  irrigation  purposes.  One  hundred  aud  forty 
acres  of  land  will  be  required  for  iixigation. 
Total  cost,  22,4202.  j annual  outlay,  1,1102. 

Carefully  Considered  proposes  to  convey  the 
sewage  by  gravitation  to  a pumping-station 
immediately  at  the  back  of  Marine-terrace,  and 
pumped  from  there  to  an  irrigation  farm  of  forty- 
five  acres  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Hengrove. 
The  rainwater  is  conveyed  to  the  harbour  by 
separate  sewers.  Total  estimated  cost,  16,3002. ; 
annual  expense  for  pumping,  Ac.,  5072. 

E.V  Lufo  Liicelliim  proposes  to  sewer  the  whole 
of  the  town  by  means  of  earthenware  glazed 
pipes,  with  the  exception  of  a short  length  of  oval 
brick  sewer,  and  convey  the  sewage  to  the  pump- 
ing-well immediately  at  the  back  of  the  Kent 
Hotel,  where  the  system  of  precipitation,  known 
as  tho  “ABC”  process  will  be  adopted,  and  the 
supernatent  water  discharged  direct  from  the 
works  into  the  sea.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole 
of  the  sewering  within  the  borough,  including  out- 
fall to  sea,  is  16,0002. ; engines,  tanks,  and  other 
buildings,  8,0702.  Estimated  cost  of  working  the 
process  one  week  in  the  production  of  sixty- 
five  tons  of  manure,  1292.  178.  Od.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  an  average  of  fifty-five  tons  and  a half 
per  week  throughout  the  year  could  be  produced 
at  a cost  of  21.  Is.  6d.  per  ton,  and  the  sale  for 
tho  native  guano  is  estimated  to  realise  32.  10s. 
per  ton  ; leaving  a profit  of  12.  83.  6d.  on  every 
ton  of  guano  produced. 

Some  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the 
propriety  of  exhibiting  the  designs  to  the  public. 


Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and  Provident 
Institution. — Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P., 
will  preside  at  the  festival  in  behalf  of  the  funds 
of  this  valuable  Institution  on  the  29th  of  April 
next,  at  the  Criterion,  Piccadilly.  We  hope  to 
find  tho  dinner  well  attended. 


CAN  ART  BE  TAUGHT  ? 

Sir, —Writers  upon  art,  like  theologians,  are 
too  apt  to  consider  all  expressions  of  opinion, 
but  their  own,  cant.  It  is  but  another  phase  of 
“ Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,  heterodoxy  is  other 
people’s  doxy.” 

Y^our  correspondent  of  last  week  tells  us  to 
submit,  obediently,  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  is  certainly  a very  grand 
expression,  but  we  always  took  tbe  spirit  of  the 
age  to  be  that  spirit  which  animates  and  domi- 
nates  the  age.  If  that  be  so,  whatever  that 
spirit  wills  will  be  manifest.  If  fine  art,  fine  art 
will  flourish. 

If,  however,  “ W.”  means  ns  to  understand 
that  if  we  would  follow  the  same  rigorously 
scientific  method  in  artistic  as  in  physical  in. 
quiries,  fine  art  would  soon  be  established  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  freed  from  the  theoretical 
“fluff”  by  which  it  is  now  choked,  I,  for  one, 
would  perfectly  agree  with  him.  But,  strange 
to  say,  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  not  allow  that 
the  principles  of  art  admit  of  determinate 
scientific  expression,  even  though  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  his  masterly  discourses,  and  from 
whom  one  would  have  scarcely  been  prepared  to 
expect  it,  stoutly  maintains  that  they  do  admit 
of  such  expression. 

It  is  because  the  scientific  method  is  not 
brought  to  bear  upon  art  questions,  that  people 
cannot  see  that  every  country  cannot  have  an 
original,  which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  a right, 
fine  art  of  its  own.  There  is  but  one  true  and 
catholic  art  : all  departures  from  this  are  varia- 
tions  from  the  central  type,  exhibiting  individual 
characteristics,  aud  their  concomitant  imper- 
fections.   

Sir —I  entirely  agree  with  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  in  his  views  relative  to  the 
question,  “ Can  Art  be  taught  ? ” 

Tho  perusal  of  his  communication  forcibly 
reminded  me  of  a remark  I remember  being 
made  by  the  late  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  viz.,  “ hub 
those  who  require  teaching  are  not  worth  it ; 
and  those  who  are  worth  it  do  not  require  it.” 

Although  apparently  pai'adoxical,  it  occurred 
to  me  at  the  time  as  being  very  much  in  the 
spirit  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  observation,  that 
if  art  is  to  be  taught  at  all,  the  best  teacher  a 
man  can  have  is  himself,  for  ho  will  then  at  least 
have  tho  advantage  of  having  a master  for 
whom  ho  is  sure  to  entertain  respect. 

Etty,  Landseer,  and  Leslie  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
together  under  the  supervision  of  Fuseli,  who 
was  shrewd  enough  to  discover  that  teaching  iu 
their  case  would  have  been  an  impertinence  j for 
Leslie  says, — “Under  Fuseli’s  unso  neglect  _we 
reached  tbe  goal  of  our  ambition  without  being 
warped  by  the  trammels  of  conventional  rules.” 

To  my  thinking,  tbe  only  advantages  of  schools 
of  art  consists  in  offering  opportunities  for  free 
and  unrestrained  study,  which  is  sure  to  create 
healthy  emulation  inspired  by  honest  rivalry. 
After  all,  industry  will  soon  reveal  the  material 
of  which  the  student  is  made;' for,  as  Etty 
remarked  (in  a letter  I received  from  him  in 
1849 — the  year  in  which  he  died), — “Industry 
will  do  much,  continued  long  and  regularly  ; for 
genius  and  talents  are  like  the  rough  ore, — they 
must  receive  the  polish  of  labour  and  art  ere 
they  can  become  truly  ornamental  and  useful.” 

J.  E.\TO.v  'Walker,  M.R.S.A., 
Painter  to  his  late  Majesty  Napoleon  III. 


In  answer  to  the  question,  “ Can  art  be 
taught  ?”  I most  decidedly  affirm  that  it  can. 
Are  not  works  of  art,  from  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  men  of  genius,  to  those  of  more  humble 
art-workers,  tbe  results  of  much  patience  and 
industrious  applicatiou  ? Are  they  not  in  many 
cases  the  results  of  life-long  toil  ? Surely  the 
calling  forth  of  such  endurance  from  their 
authors  suggests  the  idea  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  learnt.  And  what  was  to  be  learnt 
but  art,  either  by  self-teaching  or  otherwise? 
By  continued  application,  those  artists  must 
have  acquired  newer,  fuller,  and  truer  ideas  of 
pure  art  than  they  originally  possessed.  In 
this  sense  even  the  great  masters  must  have 
taught  themselves. 

But,  your  correspondent  would  say,  all  this  art 
was  previously  within  them ; born  in  them,  I 
suppose,  since  they  could  “never  have  been 
tanght  art.”  I bavo  an  idea  that  a genius  is  a 
man  who  possesses  any  intellectual  faculty 
in  a measure  far  greater  than  the  average 
amount  of  that  faculty  vouchsafed  to  his  fellows 
But  the  meaning  of  art  being  in  a man,  I cannol 
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comprehend.  My  belief  is  that  the  power  of 
appreciating  the  beautiful  in  nature  is  as  much, 
and,  in  the  same  way,  a distinct  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  as  the  faculty  of  thought  or 
imagination.  And  just  as  the  faculty  of  thought 
or  imagination  may  e.tist  in  different  human 
constitutions  to  any  degree,  from  genius  to  the 
least  appreciable,  so  also  may  the  faculty  of 
artistic  perception.  And  it  is  by  the  intelligent 
exercise  of  this  faculty  on  all  that  they  see 
around  them  that  mankind  teach  themselves 
art.  It  is  from  the  world  without  them,  men  of 
I genius  grasp  their  first  ideas  : it  is  to  the  world 
j T^'ithoutthem  they  appeal  for  aid  to  develop©  those 
1 ideas  ere  embodying  them  in  works  of  art.  It 
I IS  evident  that  no  man  could  form  any  concep- 
1 tion  of  art  if  material  objects  were  never  pre- 
I sontod  to  his  view.  Thus,  although  art  may  bo 
I a means  through  which  we  teach  ourselves,  it  is 
in  itself  no  teacher,  but  on  tho  other  hand 
I something  acquired. 

arguments  of  your  correspondent  against 
I the  continuance  of  our  art  schools,  contained  in 
I his  last  paragraph,  may  be  summarised  as 
I lollows ; The  human  intellect,  physique,  and 
I senses,  not  having  developed  sufficiently  near  to 
. the  standard  of  perfection  to  enable  raaukind  to 
1 form  any  correct^ notions  of  art,  it  is  advisable 
that  artistic  studies  should  be  discontinued  until 
^ch  time  as  mankind  shall  have  so  far  developed. 

' doing  we  should  discountenance 

I -one  of  our  greatest  incentives  towards  perfec. 

. Can  it  be  true  that  our  constitutional 

I -aevelopment  could  be  accelerated  by  disregard. 

; mg  all  that  is  to  be  learnt  from  art  ? The  clearer 
I our  conceptions  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  the  more 
I to  discover  our  own  imperfections, 

and  the  more  we  love  art  the  more  wo  shall  seek 
I to  improve  ourselves. 

Art  and  tho  human  constitution  must  develope 
( together,  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other. 

' humanity  refines  art,  aud  viceversd.' 

Thus  the  good  to  be  derived,  both  in  a social 
I and  artistic  sense,  by  encouraging  a love  of  art 
I throughout  the  masses  of  our  population  is 
' ^ believe  to  be  the  primary 

, object  of  our  art  schools.  Their  “ perfect 
: mechanism”  is  well  adapted  to  enable  all  those 
' it  operates  to  develope  their  art 

; laculties  as  much  as  possible.  Thus,  while  our 
I art  schools”  supply  a national  want,  they 
I a ord  every  facility  to  all  geniuses  who  may  seek 
( their  aid.  And  long  may  they  be  continued  iu 
1 the  good  cause  which  gave  them  birth,  even 
I ;until  the  art  they  teach  shall  exercise  its 
1 humanising  inQuence  in  the  humblest  homes  of 
[ England.  To  which  all  true  lovers  of  art  must 
I eay,  Amen ! 

1 And  if  this  letter  should  catob  tho  eye  of  your 
I correspondent,  I trust  it  may  lead  him  to  modify 
I ins  opinions  on  this  matter.  For  if  the  cause  of 
; *^tt  ■were  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  his 
I ^tticlo,  I fear  tho  most  sanguine  temperaments 
I ot  the  nineteenth  century  could  only  speculate 
j-upoii  thedawn  of  "fine  art”  with  the  approach 
ol  the  millennium. 

j Science  and  Aet  Student. 
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each  side  of  the  central  projection  is  51  ft.  The 
windows  are  not  uniformly  in  keeping  with  the 
general  architectural  character  of  the  building. 
The  main  entrance  is  at  the  ground. floor  part 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  elevation,  and  con- 
aists  of  a recessed  Gothic  archway  in  Ham-hill 
stone,  having  on  each  side  double  columns  with 
carved  capitals,  and  there  are  also  spandrels 
above,  on  each  side  of  the  archway.  Mr.  Raphael 
Brandun  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Dove 
Brothers  are  the  conti-actors.  The  area  in  front  of 
the  new  building,  to  the  extent  of  about  30  ft. 
in  width,  will  lead  to  the  Inn,  and  the  new 
chambers,  now  in  course  of  erection,  the  land 
westward,  and  including  the  former  entrance  to 
the  Inn,  having  been  purchased  for  the  new  law 
courts,  for  the  building  of  which  preparations 
are  now  being  made  by  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Bull,  by  the  erection  of  offices  and  buildings  for 
the  machinery  which  will  be  required  in  car'^ing 
out  the  contract.  It  may  be  added  that  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  new  buildings  above  described,  the 
old  hall  of  the  Inn  has  been  externally  refaced, ' 
and  the  ceiling  and  walla  of  the  dining-hall 
renovated  and  decorated. 


I NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  CLEMENT’S  INN. 

I A NEW  block  of  buildings  is  in  course  of 
lerection  by  the  managers  and  trustees  of 
(Clement’s  Inn,  intended  to  be  occupied 
as  chambers  in  connexion  with  the  Inn.  The 
Bite  of  the  buildings  is  a portion  of  that  whicli 
until  recently,  formed  a part  of  the  old  burial’ 
ground  and  the  almshouses.  The  structure 
which  is  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  site  of 
tho  new  law  courts,  extends  from  tho  old  hall 
Of  the  Inn  to  the  Strand,  its  main  frontage  look, 
ing  eastward  in  tho  direction  of  Temple-bar  and 
Ileetstrcefc,  and  a commanding  view  of  the 
bui  ding  being  obtained  from  that  part  of  the 
Strand,  between  Temple-bar 
and  St.  Clement’s  Church.  The  length  of  the 
trontage  extending  south,  from  the  hall  to  tho 
Strand,  is  130  fc._  The  building  contains  abase- 
ment,  m which  will  be  the  porter’s  apartments, 
witli  ground-floor,  and  three  stories  above  The 
Jtyle  of  architecture  is  the  Gothic,  and  the 
nateriala  Luton  brick,  with  Ham-hill  stone 
Ircssings,  and  red  and  black  bricks  for  orna- 
mental circular  ^ hoods  over  tho  window  heads. 
The  central  portion  of  tho  elevation,  which  pro- 
,ect8  beyond  the  face  of  the  building  on  either 
«de,  is  surmounted  by  a cornice,  above  which 
Tses  a turret,  the  entire  height  of  this  part  of 
■he  structure  being  80  ft.,  and  in  the  interior  of 
vbich  a stone  staircase  is  carried  up  to  the  top 
if  the  biuldmg.  The  height  of  the  building  on 


PROPOSED  NEW  HIDE  AND  LEATHER 
MARKET  FOR  THE  CITY. 

A PEorosAL  has  been  broached  for  the  removal 
of  tho  Hide  and  Leather  Market  from  Leaden- 
hall,  and  the  erection  of  a new  market  on  some 
other  side.  The  subject  was  discussed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Corporation  last  week,  when  pro- 
lirninary  steps  were  taken  for  carrying  out  the 
object.  Mr.  McGeorgo  moved  a resolution  to 
tho  effect  that,  considering  the  inconvenience 
and  nuisance  arising  from  the  present  position  of 
the  Hide  and  Leather  Market  in  Leadenhall,  the 
great  value  of  the  site,  and  the  importance  of 
utilising  it,  it  be  referred  to  the  City  Lands 
Committee  to  consider  whether  there  is  any 
vacant  or  other  land  near  the  New  Meat  and 
Poultry  Market  available  as  a site  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  Hide  and  Leather  Market  in  that 
locality,  and  what  steps  it  would  be  desirable  to 
take  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view.  He  would 
not  specify  any  site  upon  which  to  rc-construot 
the  Hide  Market.  The  motion  was  carried,  the 
words  " near  the  Now  MeatandPoultry  Market” 
being  altered  to  "any  land  in  or  out  of  the 
City.” 


THE  COMMISSIONERS  OP  SEWERS  AND 

THE  CITY  NEW  RAILWAY  PROJECTS. 

The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  deter- 
mined to  oppose  some  of  tho  new  Railway  Bills 
affecting  the  City,  and  amongst  the  projects 
which  they  intend  to  resist  is  the  Bill  of  the 
North  London  Company,  which  seeks  for  powers 
to  absorb  and  stop  up  tliat  portion  of  Sun-street 
over  which  the  London  and  North-Western  and 
North  London  lines  are  at  present  carried.  Tho 
North  London  Company  are  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing Parliamentary  sanction  for  enclosing  and 
converting  the  area  under  the  railway  into  ware- 
house  and  merchandise  space,  but  tho  inhabi- 
tants  of  tho  district  have  warmly  protested 
against  the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
interfere  with  tho  construction  of  a footway 
between  Liverpool-street  and  Sun-street,  now  in 
course  of  erection,  and  which  the  Great  Eastern 
Company,  when  they  obtained  their  Metropolitan 
Extension  Act,  undertook  to  carry  out.  It  is 
said  that,  notwithstanding  this  intended  opposi- 
tion of  tho  City  authorities,  the  company  are 
determined  to  press  their  Bill  before  Parliament, 
and  will  endeavour  to  show  that  the  comraunica- 
tion  between  the  two  streets  may  be  maintained 
by  a deviation  of  the  route. 

The  Bill  for  a new  railway  between  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  at  Cannon-street  and  the 
Fenchurch-street  station  of  the  Great  Eastern 
line  is  also  to  be  opposed.  It  may  be  stated  that 
the  promoters  of  this  scheme  propose  to  effect  a 
junction  between  the  two  stations  in  question  by 
a line  of  railway  carried  on  arches  intersecting 
the  several  thoroughfares  between  Cannon-street 
and  Fenchuroh-street. 

As  regards  the  Metropolitan  Inner  Circle 
completion  and  Eastern  Extension  scheme  the 
Commissioners  are  desirous  of  giving  it  their 
cordial  support,  inasmuch  as  it  embodies 
improvements  of  great  metropolitan  value  j but 
they,  nevertheless,  decided  formally  to  petition 
against  it,  in  order  only,  however,  to  obtain  a 
locus  standi  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the 
pavements  and  sewers.  But  the  discussion  on 


the  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
last  week  showed  that  certain  members  of  that 
body  are  of  opinion  that  tho  Bill  ought  to  be 
opposed  on  its  merits,  and  one  gentleman  (Mr. 
Murrell)  urged  against  the  Bill  that  the  Com. 
missioners  were  asked  to  hand  over  some  of  their 
sheets  to  a public  company  for  the  benefit  of 
officials  5 and  he  asked  what  was  to  become  of 
the  traffic  during  the  construction  of  the  line  ? 

suspension  and  diversion  would  materially 
affect  the  trade  of  the  City.  He  further  argued 
that  the  company  having  excavated  Fenchurch 
and  Cannon  streets,  the  houses  of  which 
thoroughfares  they  would  pub  into  a dangerous 
state,  would  probably  get  into  financial  diffi. 
culties,  and  the  corporation  would  in  that  caso 
be  asked  to  find  the  money  to  complete  the 
^heme,  the  coat  of  which  could  not  be  estimated. 

amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
Bill  in  its  present  shape  be  opposed. 

Sir  John  Bennett  said  they  wonhl  do  damage 
to  a great  and  important  scheme  by  acceding 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Knight,  in  opposing  the  amendment, 
denied  that  the  Commissioners  were  going  to 
and  over  the  streets  to  the  railway  company 
tor  an  indefinite  time.  Tho  operations  of  the 
company  would  not  even  come  to  the  surface 
except  in  those  places  where  bricks  and  mortar 
would  have  to  be  taken  down  to  the  works. 
According  to  tho  Bill  tho  streets  would  nob  be 
wholly  closed;  and  with  regard  to  the  cessation 
of  the  works,  in  consequence  of  a want  of  funds, 
a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  would 
see  to  that  point.  The  amendment  was  ulti- 
mately negatived. 


YEOVIL  CORPORATION  WATERWORKS. 

Me.  Hawksley  attended  the  council  meeting 
on  Monday  last  to  describe  the  present  condition 
of  these  works.  He  reported  that  the  pond  at 
the  upper  source  was  in  excellent  order.  Only 
a few  jiipes  had  burst  since  the  works  were 
handed  over  to  the  corporation.  The  pitching 
round  tho  hydrants  had  not  been  satisfactorily 
done,  two-thirds  of  it  requiring  repair  or  actual 
relaying.  On  account  of  defects  in  joints, 
the  council  had  been  put  to  an  expense  of  15J. 
for  repairs.  He  had  had  tho  reservoir  emptied, 
and  examined  it  in  every  part.  He  found  it  in 
excellent  condition.  The  floor  and  walls  were 
good  J there  was  no  sign  of  any  settlement,  and 
the  mortar  had  aet  very  hard  indeed.  The  plants 
had  proved  a failure.  The  whole  of  the  system 
was  working  satisfactorily,  and  the  revenue 
I (over  9001.)  already  obtained  from  the  works 
I was  larger  than  might  have  been  expected  in  so 
short  a time.  Great  credit  was  due  to  the 
manager  in  this  matter.  The  entire  cost  (exelu- 
sive  of  land,  law,  compensation,  &c.)  was 
13,1231., — a sum  very  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
Parliamentary  estimate.  It  would  be  eatisfac- 
tory  tothe  council  to  learn  that  tho  authorities 
at  Liverpool  and  Leeds  were  both  seeking  powers 
to  enforce  the  same  regulations  as  those  in  force 
here. 

The  town  clerk  asked  Mr.  Hawksley  if  it 
would  bo  disagreeable  to  him  to  receive  tho 
balance  of  the  account  duo  to  bis  firm  ? and,  on 
his  assuring  Mr.  Batten  that  it  would  not,  ’Mr. 
Alderman  Whitby  proposed  and  it  was  resolved 
that  a cheque, be  drawn  for  the  balance,  and  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  presented  to  Messrs.  Hawksley 
for  their  efficient  service. 


NEW  VAGRANT  WARDS  FOR 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 


The  new  vagrant  wards  at  the  union  work- 
house  are  now  completed,  and  have  been  inspected 
by  Mr.  Corbet,  tho  Poor-Law  inspector,  who 
has  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  their  con- 
struction and  an-angement.  They  are  situated 
adjoining  the  entrance  from  Regont-street,  and 
consist  of  six  male  and  two  female  aleeping-cells 
and  six  labour-cells,  with  a separate  drying  aud 
disinfecting  room,  it  being  the  intention  for  the 
present  to  utilise  to  some  degree  the  old  vao'rant 
wards.  ° 

Separate  entrances  are  provided  for  males  and 
females,  with  waiting  lobbies  and  bath-room,  the 
arrangements  for  classification  being  complete. 
Tho  cells  are  fitted  with  bed-boards,  and  are 
thoroughly  ventilated  ; bells  from  each  com- 
munioate  with  the  attendant’s  room.  The  labour 
cells  are  provided  with  an  arrangement  which 
will  ensure  the  granite  stones  being  broken  the 
proper  gauge,  the  vagrant  being  compelled  to 
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"break  and  deliver  tlirongh  the  external  wall 
G cwt.  of  granite  previously  to  bis  discharge. 

The  whole  building  is  warmed  by  Messenger’s 
hot-water  apparatus,  which  also  supplies  the 
hath. 

Many  of  the  vagrants  who  have  witnessed 
their  construction  are  disgusted,  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  cease  paying 
Loughborough  their  periodical  visits. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  lYra. 
Ttowland,  builder,  at  the  contract  sum  of  5551. 

Mr.  George  Ilodson,  of  Loughborough,  was 
the  arthitect. 


SEWAGE  FARMING. 

O.VE  of  the  objections  at  the  present  day  to 
sewage-farms,  it  is  well  known,  is,  that  they  are 
injurious  to  health,  and  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
is  increased  in  that  particular  district.  This 
objection  is  a serious  drawback,  and  greatly 
assists  landowners  in  keeping  np  the  price  of 
their  land . Ilappily,  however,  experience  teaches 
ua  that  this  objection  Las  no  real  foundation  to 
rest  upon,  and  wo  Lave  occasionally  adduced 
proofs  to  the  contrary,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  Croydon.  lu  confirmation  of  that  opinion, 
as  regards  the  present  state  of  the  mortality  in 
the  parish  of  Croydon,  a correspondent  of  the 
Sitsse.r  Express,  Mr.  W.  II.  Wright,  thus  writes  : — 

"I  have  in  my  band  an  extract  from  the  Mortality 
Tables  for  the  parish  of  Croydon,  for  1373,  and  where  a 
sewage  farm  has  existed  for  many  years.  The  compa- 
rative mortality  shows  the  pariah  of  Croydon  to  be 
healthier  than  any  town  district.  Tor  the  last  year, 
however,  Croydon  has  earned  the  great  distinction  of 
being  on  the  average  absolutely  healthier,  not  merely 
than  the  town  districts  of  all  England,  but  tho  country 
districts  included.  Croydon  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in 
the  kingdom  to  adopt  the  principle  of  sewage  irrigation, 
and  as  the  result  of  this,  and  the  proper  ventilation 
of  the  sewers,  tho  cH'ccIs  of  epidemic  diseases  are  found 
to  be  much  less  severe  than  formerly,  and  the  death-rate 
has  materially  diminished.  If  we  take  the  jiroflt  and  loss 
acoount  of  any  other  system  of  disposing  of  our  sewage, 
we  find  the  latter  in  excess;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
wo  purchase  poor  land,  within  a reasonable  distance  of 
our  town,  at  a fair  and  equitable  valuation,  it  may  be  so 
impre;  ed  that  we  are  at  no  loss,  and  must  ultimately  be 
gainers  by  the  transaction.” 


DR.  NEILL  ARNOTT. 

This  well-known  gentleman  died  a few  days 
ago  at  his  residence  in  Cumberland-terrace, 
Regeut’s-paik,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  a native  of  a district  near  Montrose, 
and  that  he  was  born  in  17B8.  He  was  brought 
np  while  a boy  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  had 
Byron  as  his  schoolmate  and  playmate.  lie 
afterwards  entered  himself  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  tho  usual  medical 
degrees;  devoted  himself  to  natural  philosophy; 
came  up  to  London,  and  became  pupil  to  Sir 
Everard  Horae,  then  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  the  time;  and  then  went  to  India 
with  an  appointment  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s  navy  as  a surgeon.  Many  of  the  most 
striking  facts  and  incidents  in  geology,  astro- 
nomy, natural  history,  navigation,  &c.,  which 
were  presented  to  him  during  his  Eastern 
voyages  were  profitably  used  by  him  in  after 
time  as  illustrations  to  tho  work  which  aided 
in  making  science  popular,  and  Dr.  Arnolt 
famous.  It  is  sixty-three  years  since  be  retired 
from  the  Indian  service  and  settled  down  as  a 
physician  in  London.  In  1S23-2-1,  he  was 
invited  by  Dr.  Armstrong  and  others  of  his  pro- 
fessional  brethren  to  deliver  in  London  a course 
of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  regarded  in  its 
applicability  to  medicine.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  requested  to  repeat  these  lectures,  but, 
not  finding  sufficient  time  to  do  so,  he  published 
ID  1827  the  substance  of  his  course  under  the 
title  of  “ Elements  of  Physics,”  a work  which 
has  passed  through  very  many  editions  hero,  and 
has  been  translated  into  numerous  European 
languages.  In  1838,  seeing  that  a large  part  of 
the  battle  against  disease  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  health  depended  on  the  right  manage- 
ment ot  the  great  physical  inlluences,  among  wJiich 
the  chief  were  the  regulation  of  the  temperature 
and  the  purification  of  the  air,  ho  attempted  to 
awaken  public  attention  to  the  subject  and  to 
the  prevalent  misconception  regarding  it.  This 
he  did  by  his  publication  of  an  “ Essay  on 
Warming  and  Ventilation,”  in  which  he  described 
certain  means  of  avoiding  some  common  and  not 
at  all  necessary  evils. 

For  the  inventions  and  novel  applications  of 
Dr.  Amott  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which 
he  gave  to  the  public  without  any  patent 
appropriations,  and  especially  for  his  smokeless 
fire-stove,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  some 


years  later.in  1854-,  awarded  to  him  the  Rnraford 
medal ; and  a gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
in  1855,  with  a cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
which  were  conferred  upon  him,  showed  in  what 
light  tho  jurors  of  that  Exhibition  regarded  these 
and  other  novel  appliances  for  the  prevention 
of  disease  and  for  the  preservation  of  public 
health  which  in  England  were  already  associated 
with  his  name  as  a sanitary  pioneer. 

Dr.  Arnott  was  placed  by  Lord  Melboarne’s 
Government  among  the  members  of  tho  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London  at  its  first  creation. 
He  was  elected  in  1838  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  having  already  received  a Court  ap- 
pointment—that  of  one  of  the  Physicians  Extra- 
ordinary to  the  new  Queen.  Since  that  time  Dr. 
Arnott  has  been  called  upon  to  act  as  one  of  the 
medical  advisers  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  has 
written  reports,  and  been  otherwise  employed  in 
sanitary  matters. 


COLOURED  DECORATION. 

AUCniTECTUkAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  Gth  inst.,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Tarver  (president),  in  the  chair,  when  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — 
Messrs.  A.  Young,  II.  Goodhew,  W.  J.  B,  Lewis, 
and  W.  A.  Rolfe. 

Mr.  Paico  (secretary)  then  read  the  following 
letter,  which  he  bad  received  from  Mr.  T.  A. 
Wright,  secretary  to  the  E.tecutive  for  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1874  : — 

The  committee  for  arcliitectnre  baa  recommended  that 
a class  of  arcliitectnral  designs  shall  be  collected  for  each 
year's  Exhibition,  and  that  school,  commercial,  church, 
municipal,  and  domestic  buildings  shall  be  taken  in  con- 
secutive order  as  distinct  features  in  tho  class  of  architec- 
tural  designs.  It  having  been  decided  to  commence  this 
year  with  the  representation  of  scholastic  buildings, 
iucluding  colleges,  schools,  museums,  libraries,  aud 
gymnasia,  I am  to  request  that  you  will  move  the 
Council  of  tho  Architectural  Assoeiatioa  to  afford  the 
committee  the  benefit  of  their  valuable  assistance  by 
promoting  the  exhibition  of  designs  of  tho  nature  specified. 

I am  to  observe  that  the  committee  recommend  that  a 
small  explanatory  plan  should  bo  inserted  in  the  corner 
of  each  drawing.  In  tho  event  of  any  members  of  your 
Society  wishing  to  become  contributors  to  this  section  of 
the  Exhibition,  I am  to  request  that  they  will  have  the 
kiuduess  to  fill  up  one  of  the  forms  of  application,  and 
to  return  it  to  this  office  immediately;  also  to  cause 
their  works  to  be  delivered  at  the  Exhibition  Building, 
cast  goods  entrance,  by  the  16th  of  March  nest.* 

The  PresidenL  obeervecl  that  he  thought  the 
members  of  the  Association  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  sending  a goodly  number  of  school  plans 
and  drawings,  as  he  believed  that  most  of  the 
successfnl  competitors  in  the  recent  school  board 
competitions  wore  members  of  the  Association. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr. 
Withers  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  the  members 
to  visit  his  new  church  in  Graham-street,  Coles- 
hill-street,  Pimlico,  last  Saturday  week. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  announced  with 
regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Edmund  Marshall,  the 
Association's  collector;  and  paid  a high  tribute 
to  tho  faithful  manner  in  which  he  had  always 
performed  his  duties,  moving  a vote’.of  condolence 
to  the  widow,  which  was,  of  conrse,  carried. 

The  President  stated  that  Mr.  R.  C.  Page,  a 
member  of  the  Association,  had  this  year  carried 
off  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  at  the 
Institute  examination. 

Mr.  J,  D.  Grace  then  read  a paper  on  “Coloured 
Decoration,”  to  which  wo  will  returu. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  said  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  wonderfully  harmonious  results 
obtained  in  the  greater  part  of  Italian  decora- 
tions  were  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
actually  studied  on  the  walls.  The  great 
difficulty  they  (the  meeting)  had  to  contend 
with  was,  that  they  were  bound  to  design  deco- 
rations  in  offices  upon  paper  before  being 
executed.  They  bad  no  opportunities  of  prac- 
tising and  observing  the  actual  effect  of  their 
work  in  execution.  He  thought  that  one  or  two 
of  the  rooms  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
were  very  satisfactory  examples  of  coloured 
decoration,  particularly  tho  room  in  which  the 
porcelain  was  kept.  The  successful  resulcs,  in 
these  instances,  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Art  in  connexion  with 
the  muacum  repeatedly  made  experiments;  and 
whenever  the  effect  of  their  work  was  unsatis- 
factory, it  was  effaced,  and  a new  patteim  com- 
menced. In  the  absence  of  tho  advantages 
possessed  by  the  Italians,  the  only  alternative  left 
was  to  make  careful  notes  of  the  best  examples. 

• A similar  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  ond  after  the  above  was  in  type  we 
received  a copy  of  it  Irom  Mr.  Ea.stlake,  with  a request 
that  it  might  be  inserted  as  the  readiest  means  of  fuiiher- 
ing  the  object  to  which  it  refers. 


Mr.  Ij.  F.  Day  said  that,  with  regard  to  colours 
used  in  decorations,  he  had  never  seen  any  deco, 
ration  in  green  or  red  which  was  at  all  respectable 
in  appearance ; but  perhaps  the  satisfaction 
given  by  this  combination  of  colonrs  was  due  to 
the  very  large  use  of  gold ; for  gold  was  at  all 
times  a very  great  harmoniser ; aud  the  use  of 
gold  was  sure  to  harmonise,  even  though  the 
designer  had  done  his  best  to  mar  his  design  by 
putting  in  a quantity  of  magenta  and  emerald 
green. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  name  of 
Grace,  as  regarded  coloured  decoration,  had 
acquired  a world-wide  reputation;  and,  after 
hearing  his  remarks  that  evening,  one  could 
easily  understand  how  that  reputation  had  been 
earned.  Speaking  personally,  he  had  found  that 
although  the  study  of  decoration  was  a very 
charming  one,  its  practice  was  not  always 
desirable.  It  seemed  to  be  a question  in  his 
mind  how  far  the  study  of  Italian  examples  was 
applicable  to  England.  Of  course,  the  clearness 
of  the  climate  in  Italy  rendered  tho  whole  tone 
of  decoration  different  altogether  from  that  of 
this  country,  where  a more  forcible  treatment 
was  required.  


THE  PROPOSED  SITE  FOR  THE 
LIVERPOOL  LAW  COURTS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  suspended  negotia- 
tions between  the  Government  and  tho  local 
Finance  Committee  as  to  the  central  site  in 
Victoria-street,  will  now  be  renewed  and  brought 
to  a successful  issue.  The  town  council  have 
virtually  sent  the  question  back  to  their  finance 
committee,  by  confirming  their  general  proceed- 
ings, with  this  exception.  All  the  difference' 
between  Mr.  Ayrton  and  the  committee,  it  is 
said,  is  a matter  of  2,0001.  or  so,  while  there  is  a 
general  desire  to  have  the  now  courts  in  the 
proposed  central  position.  Some  of  the  town 
councillors  soem  to  hold  the  committee  as  not 
blameless  in  withholding  their  consent  to  the 
terras  of  the  Government.  The  committee  hai 
offered  2,100  yards  of  ground  to  the  Government 
for  3-i,675l.  Mr.  Alderman  Hall  declared 
that  all  the  difference  would  have  not  been  more 
than  2751.  to  the  corporation;  and  Mr.  Picton 
pointed  out  that  the  ereolion  of  a large  aud 
handsome  public  building  on  the  spot  proposed 
would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  other  corpo- 
rate land  in  that  locality.  Another  and  less 
central  and  convenient  sito  was  in  view  on  the 
part  of  tho  late  Government. 


THE  STATE  OF  ST.  JAMES’S  PARK. 

Sir, — I feel  sure  you  will  take  tho  same 
public  interest  in  the  locality  I am  about  to  call 
your  attentionto,  as  youhave  takeninother  parts 
of  London.  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  tha- 
disgi'aceful,  slovenly,  and  indecent  state  of  the 
enclosure  of  St.  James’s  Park.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  walks  are  worn  down  to  the  rough 
foundations;  projecting  boulders  have  the  pre- 
dominance, especially  on  the  north  side,  next  to 
the  Mall,  from  just  above  the  lodge  opposite  the 
Horse  Guards  round  to  the  Palace ; the  grass 
borders  that  were  formerly  by  the  outside  rails 
in  Birdcage  Walk,  are  all  trodden  down  to  the 
bare  ground;  the  protecting  rails  are  almost  all 
gone ; the  borders  on  the  north  side  are  in  a bad 
state ; some  of  the  protecting  rails  are  also  gone; 
a great  many  of  the  paddock^-rails  are  gone,  and 
paths  are  made  on  the  grass ; the  border  and 
paddock  rails  that  are  standing  have  lost  a great 
many  of  their  coupling-nuts  and  screws;  each 
one  is  allowed  to  go  its  own  way,  which  adds  to 
tho  general  slovenliness.  Tho  outside  rails  at 
the  east  end,  facing  the  Horse  Guards,  are  not 
much  better ; they  seem  to  want  a rise.  • The 
flower-borders  are  never  used  for  that  purpose, 
as  a flower  is  scarcely  ever  to  bo  seen  there. 
The  paddocks  that  ought  to  be  protected, 
especially  in  wet  weather,  from  being  trampled 
down,  the  roughs  from  all  the  surrounding 
districts  are  allowed  to  do  as  they  like  in, 
and  play  all  sorts  of  games,  including  gambling, 
Sunday  and  week-day.  The  police  do  not  seem 
to  interfere,  or  trouble  themselves  about  any- 
thing  less  than  a fight  or  a robbery ; the  protec- 
tion of  the  Park  and  its  decorum  seem  to  be 
beneath  their  notice.  The  seats  are  of  the  mean- 
est description,  especially  on  the  north  side  of 
the  water,  from  the  bridge  to  the  Palace,  and  in 
summer  there  is  not  a quarter  enough  of  them  to 
accommodate  the  hard-working  females  that  fre- 
quent tbeParkona  Sunday  with  their  infants  and 
families ; the  few  that  are  there  are  allowed  to  be 
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i run  ovpr  hy  roughs,  and  are  never  fit  for  decent 
; persons  to  sib  upon,  The  “convenience”  at 
\ Story’s  Gate  is  in  a very  indecent  position: 

a female  can  never  enter  the  enclosure- 
I gate  without  an  unpleasant  meeting.  Some 
] rough  gravel  and  sand  have  lately  been  laid 
i ou  the  walks  at  the  end  of  the  water  near  the 
i palace.  I think  it  has  not  been  even  rough- 
1 screened.  Witliin  a dozen  yai-da  I picked  up 
I nine  stones  (as  many  as  I cared  about  carrying), 

! which  weighed  from  3 oz.  to  7 oz.  each.  Other 
j pai’ts  of  the  park  were  patched  with  a very  dark 
I granite  in  about  half-iuch  squares;  some  longer, 

I some  smaller.  These  aro  disgraceful  materials 
to  cover  the  walks  of  a royal  and  public  pai'k. 

j Hyde  Park  has  its  walks  covered  with  a beau- 
tiful soft  little  shell,  and  the  tops  of  its  rails 
gilded.  I should  like  to  ask,  sir,  why  St.  James's 
Park  is  not  attended  to  like  other  parka  ? 

It  may  nob  be  out  of  place  to  mention  I have 
just  served  three  years  as  a member  of  the 
Westmiuster  District  Board  of  Works;  served 
on  tho  Works  and  Sanitary  Committees,  lly 
attendance  last  year  was  soventy-one  times — 

II  the  highest  number.  My  motion  was  carried 
■ for  the  improved  lighting  of  tho  Broad  Sanc- 
J tuary.  I am  now  on  tho  vestry  : you  will, 

1]  therefore,  not  be  surprised  at  my  feeling  the 
9 interest  I do  in  what  ought  to  be  our  beautiful 
J little  park.  I feol  you  are  the  proper  person  to 
H take  it  in  hand.  E.  Geadam. 


::  ACTION  AGAINST  THE  PEABODY 

TRUSTEES. 

The  Master  of  tho  Rolls  has  given  judgment  in 
the  suit  of  “ Ball  v.  The  Earl  of  Derby,”  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  tho  court  for  the 
greater  part  of  two  days.  The  bill  was  filed  by 
;tbe  lessee  of  a public-house  called  tho 
I, Bull  in  the  Pound,  situated  iu  Broadwall,  Black- 
lifriars,  against  tho  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  otlier 
itrustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund,  for  au 
|inj  unction  to  restrain  them  from  erecting  a block 
pf  buildings  so  as  to  darken  and  obstruct  tho 
Jpublic-house  windows,  and  thereby  injuriously 
|affecb  bis  trade.  A number  of  witnesses  were 
.called,  and  among  them  were  several  professional 
^valuers,  who  gave  various  estimates  as  to  the 
edamago  which  the  plaintiff  is  likely  to  sustain 
^y  reason  of  the  Poabody-buildinga.  Some  of 
Ijthose  called  for  the  plaintiff  put  it  as  high  as 
dOOl. ; while  others  called  for  the  defence  denied 
that  there  would  be  any  “obscuration”  at  all, 
and  contended  that  the  plaintiff  would,  in  fact, 
be  a gamer  by  the  erectious  complained  of.  His 
Honour  said  it  was  a question  of  comfort,  and 
that  the  proved  injury  sustained  by  the  plaintiff 
jwas  barely  sufficient  to  warrant  an  injunction, 
ipiis  was  a proper  case  for  the  Court  to  exercise 
its  power  of  substituting  damages  for  an  in. 
ljunction.  The  amount  of  damages,  then,  being 
line  only  question  for  his  decision,  he  was  in- 
clined to  take  a liberal  view,  and  on  the  whole  he 
thought  200L  was  a reasonable  compensation. 
p?hat,  of  course,  would  carry  costs. 


' PARISH  MORTUARIES, 

jf  Be.  LANKEsrp,  tho  coroner  for  Middlesex, 
^ade  some  pointed  remarks  on  parish  mor- 
ftuaries,  at  an  inquest  held  iu  Clerkenwell,  on 
hMonday  last.  The  foreman  and  the  jury  having 
teomplainod  that  the  one  which  Clerkenwell 
toutil  recently  possessed,  and  which  had  proved 
tof  inestimable  value  to  the  inhabitants,  had  been 
Upulled  down  by  the  agent  of  the  Marquis  of 
rNorthampton,  the  coroner  observed  that  no  one 
^new  the  value  of  a public  mortuary  better  than 
toimsolf,  and  he  urged  the  erection  of  one  in  eveiw 
fcansli  throughout  his  district.  In  the  first  place, 
1 post-mortem  examination  could  not  properly  be 
made  in  a private  room.  No  thorough  micro- 
jcopical  examination  could  bo  made  of  the 
argans,  besides  which  gases  would  escape  from 
the  body,  and  cause  all  sorts  of  illnesses  to  the 
inmates.^  It  was  imperative  iu  the  interests  of 
;he  public  that  a mortuary  should  be  erected  in 
avery  parish,  bnilt  in  such  a style  that  no  offence 
aould  be  given  to,  or  entertained  by,  the  relatives 
)f  tho  deceased  removed  to  it,  such  mortuary  to 
ae  supplied  with  slabs,  a quantity  of  water 
loihns  with  glass  lids,  in  which  to  put  the  bodies 
>t  those  who  had  died  from  an  infectious  dis- 
ease, weights  and  scales,  and  such  like.  We 
tiave  often  urged  the  same  thing. 


The  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.—Sir  Henry  James  is  to  take  the  chair  at  the 
inuual  dinner  of  this  society,  on  the  9th  of  May. 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

BY  EDWARD  M.  BARRY,  R.A, 

BHOPESSOB  OP  AECniTECTUaH,  AT  TUB  HOTAL  ACADEUr* 
LOXDON.* 

My  first  official  lecture  from  this  place  cannot 
be  more  fittingly  commenced  than  by  a sincere 
expression  of  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the 
excellent  discourses  to  which  you  have  been 
accustomed,  for  some  years,  from  my  imme- 
diate predecessor,  Sic  Gilbert  Scott.  Those  who 
have  had  tho  privilege  of  attending  them,  or 
who  have  read  them  afterwards,  will  need  no 
words  of  mine  to  induce  them  to  do  justice  to 
their  instructive  and  interesting  character.  An 
eager  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Gothic  art,  he 
has  not  hesitated  to  press  upon  students  of  archi- 
tecture  the  advantage,  nay,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity, of  wide  and  catholic  study,  and,  to  quote 
his  own  .words,  from  ono  of  his  moat  recent 
lectures,  be  has  not  been  “ stinted  or  cold-hearted 
in  his  eulogy  of  the  architecture  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.” 

In  succeeding  to  his  office,  without,  I feel, 
filling  his  place,  I cannot  do  better  than  remind 
you  of  his  teaching,  while  expressing  a hope,  iu 
which  I know  you  will  all  share,  that  with 
renewed  health  and  strength  be  may  long  con- 
tinue to  illustrate  the  principles  which  he  incul- 
cated by  his  practice  iu  tho  profession  which  he 
adorns  and  so  worthily  leads. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  preceded  by  Mr.  Sinirke, 
to  whom,  for  his  long  and  devoted  service,  this 
Academy  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  in  various 
ways.  I Would  willingly  say  more  of  both  these 
eminent  men,  but  as  they  are  happily  still  with 
us,  I must  content  myself  with  a general  allusion 
to  the  ability  and  learning  which  they  have 
placed  at  your  disposal,  thereby  establishing 
claims  upon  your  gratitude,  and  making  my 
task,  as  their  successor,  only  too  difficult. 

From  this  brief  reference  to  our  two  living 
professors,  and  also  my  recollections  of  their  pre- 
deceasor,  the  late  Professor  Cockerell,  you  may 
well  imagine  the  feelings  which  press  upon  me 
tliis  evening,  and  which  nothing  but  a sense  of 
duty  could  overcome.  I have  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  their  discoorse  to  speak  to  you  of 
tho  noble  art  of  architecture,  to  consider 
its  qualities,  to  trace  its  history,  and  to 
contribute,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  its  glory. 
Well  might  any  one,  even  under  less  disad- 
vantageons  circumstances,  shrink  from  so  heavy 
a responsibility,  and  fear  to  twine  his  inferior 
threads  with  the  golden  strands  left  to  him  from 
the  past.  Deeply  couscious  of  my  own  de- 
ficiences,  I must,  I am  aware,  but  too  often  need 
forbearance  and  indulgence  in  attempting  to 
fulfil  the  task  which  lies  before  me.  I cannot 
but  feel  that  there  are  many  who  are  far  more 
competent  to  assume  the  position  of  an  archi- 
tectural teacher,  and  that  the  engrossing  occu. 
pationa  of  active  professional  life  from  early 
years  aro  not  the  beat  preparation  for  a work, 
needing  the  learning  and  studious  research 
which  aro  best  acquired  in  tho  quiet  meditation 
of  the  closet. 

Nothing,  therefore,  would  have  led  me  to 
address  you  from  this  place  but  a sense  of  tho 
duty  and  obedience  which  each  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  is  hound  to  manifest, -when  he 
is  called  on  by  the  authorities  to  place  his 
services  at  their  disposal,  for  the  furtherance 
of  art. 

It  is  iu  this  spirit,  gontlemen,  that  I shall 
address  you,  and  I know  I shall  not  ask  in  vain 
for  your  co-operation  and  attention.  There  may 
be  present  those  who  have  the  right  to  teach  me 
rather  than  to  learn  from  my  teaching.  To  them 
I must  appeal  for  their  forbearance,  and  must 
ask  them  to  consider  that  theso  lectures  are 
mainly  addressed  to  students,  not  of  architecture 
only,  and  that  it  may  therefore  be  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  aspects  or  details  of  art,  which  to 
the  more  experienced  are  but  the  repetitions  of 
a twice-told  talo.  It  is  not  the  first  object  of  a 
professor  iu  this  place  to  impart  the  technical 
knowledge  which  can  bo  best  learned  elsewhere  ; 
and  I shall  rejoice  if,  iu  dwelling  on  general 
principles,  I am  able  in  any  way  to  excite  an 
interest  in  architecture  among  tho  students  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  so  aid  in  paving  the 
way  for  that  union  of  the  arts,  the  absence  of 
which,  in  these  days,  wo  so  often  have  occasion 
to  deplore.  If  it  were  nob  for  the  thought  that 
words  uttered  here  may,  perchance,  fire  the 
imagination  of  tho  younger  geueration,  and 
inspire  them  with  the  resolution  to  emulate  the 
Jc^s  of  the  architectural  giants  of  our  glorious 
artistic  history,  I should  feel  no  justification  in 
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occupying  this  chair,  and  to  students  alone  do  I 
presume  to  offer  counsel  and  advice. 

No  ono  who  is  at  all  deeply  imbued  with  a 
feeling  of  devotion  to  his  art,  and  who  has  had 
to  carry  out  his  views,  as  best  he  could,  in  tho 
rough  friction  of  every-day  life,  with  its  many 
hindrances  and  discouragements,  will  under- 
value the  difficulties  which  beset  those  who 
would  speak  authoritatively  about  architecture. 

Au  artist  in  such  a case  would  know  but  too 
well  how  far  liis  own  works  have  fallen  short  of 
his  cherished  ideal  to  be  inclined  to  adopt  that 
spirit  of  fierce  denunciation  which  so  often 
passes  now-a-days  for  a knowledge  of  art.  He 
would,  naturally,  bo  the  severest  critic  of  his 
own  achievements,  and  wonld  kuow  that  to  his 
criticisms  a tu  qouque  retort  might  often  bo 
expected.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  difficulties 
which  beset  him,  the  lecturer  must  remember 
that  in  art,  as  in  religion,  the  message  is  every- 
thing, the  messenger  nothing;  and  that  in 
matters  appertaining  to  architecture  more 
especially  difficulties  only  exist  iu  order  to  bo 
conquered. 

I can  never  forgot  my  first  experience  of  the 
Royal  Academy  lectures  ou  architecture  by  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell.  With  him  devotion  to  his  art 
was  a passion,  chastened  and  regulated  by  the 
refinement  of  a scholar,  and  tho  thoroughness  of 
a most  conscientious  artist.  Urging,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  tho  importauce  and  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  Greek  architecture,  ho  was 
ever  ready  to  hold  out  a helping  hand  to  the 
wayfarer  in  other  paths  of  art,  for  to  him  every 
artist  was  a brother. 

Since  those  bygone  days  there  have  been 
many  changes  iu  public  taste  and  j^ractice  ; and 
it  can  do  no  harm  to  recall  to  memory  a timo 
when  much  was  enforced  which  is  now 
neglected,  and  to  caution  tlio  art  student,  aa 
Professor  Cockerell  was  fond  of  doing,  against 
mere  “ fashion  ” in  ai-chitecture. 

It^  might  be  instructive,  and  certainly  would 
bo  interesting,  to  inquire  into  the  various 
“fashions  ” which  have  prevailed  since  the  days 
when  this  warning  was  first  addressed  by  the 
Professor  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  Trafalgar-square.  Greek  art  and  traditions 
were  then  more  fully  recognised  by  architects, 
iu  practice,  than  is  now  the  case,  and  the 
Gothic  revival  was  in  its  infancy.  Professor 
Cockerell  was  led  by  his  natural  taste,  and  also 
by  circumstances,  to  outer  into  tlie  spirit  of  tho 
architects  of  ancient  Greece,  with  all  the  devo- 
tion of  an  euthusiastio  nature,  much  as  was  tho 
case  with  our  late  distinguished  member,  Mr. 
Gibson,  with  regard  to  sculpture. 

Tho  latter,  as  wo  have  lately  been  reminded 
by  Mr.  Atkinson,  would  never  tire  of  maintaining 
that  tho  Greeks  were  always  right;  and  his  first 
object,  when  engaged  in  composition,  was  to 
discover  how  the  Greeks  would  have  dealt  with 
a similar  problem. 

His  architect  brother-artist  had  arrived  by 
study  and  research  at  a very  similar  conclusion. 
Although  not  slavishly  adhering  to  precedents, 
his  works  are  so  pervaded  with  the  delicacy  aud 
finish  of  Grecian  influences,  that  we  can  fancy 
him  ever  referring  to  those  classic  principles,  as 
tho  main  test  of  excellence,  and  repeating,  with 
Gibson,  “ The  Greeks  were  always  right.” 

Ho  neglected  no  opportunity  of  urging,  by 
precept  and  example,  tho  study  of  Greek 
art;  and  I venture  to  think,  that  such  advice, 
although  it  may  not  for  the  moment  be  fashion- 
able, was  never  more  needed  than  at  the  present 
time. 

Professor  Cockerell  had,  moreover,  an  especial 
claim  to  attention,  as  having  contributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  bring  a knowledge  of  hia 
favourite  architecture  before  his  profession  and 
the  public.  By  his  discoveries  at  iEgina  and 
Baasae  he  added  fresh  materials  for  that  apprecia- 
tion of  Grecian  art  which  led  thoughtful  ai’tists  to 
consider  what  must  have  been  the  exquisite  keen, 
ness  of  perception,  mingled  with  a wondrous  refine- 
ment iu  regard  to  tho  subtler  effects  of  beauty, 
which  animated  those  architects  of  old,  who 
had  so  perfectly  learned  to  work,  hand  in  hand 
with  tho  sculptor,  each  being  necessary  to  the 
other,  and  each  contributing,  to  an  extent  never 
yet  surpassed,  to  the  perfection  of  the  work 
before  them.  The  enthusiasm  which  the  Elgin 
and  other  marbles  excited  amongst  lovers  of  art, 
led  naturally  to  a strong  admiration  of  every- 
thing which  belonged  to  Greek  architecture,  and 
to  a general  attempt  to  introduce  its  forms  aud 
decorations  into  the  buildings  of  the  day.  Iu 
this  work,  Professor  Cockerell  had  no  small 
share ; and  though  some  of  his  teaching  may 
seem  to  have  been  since  engnlphed  iu  those 
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Tvliirlpools  of  fashion  which  he  deplored,  ifc  is  not 
easy  to  prove  that  our  art  has  passed  into  a more 
healthy  condition  by  tho  adoption  of  different 
principles,  or  by  the  imitation  of  different 
models.  I must  therefore  impress  upon  archi- 
tectural  students  the  necessity  of  studying,  with 
more  caro  than  is  now  too  often  given  to  them, 
the  principles  of  Grecian  architecture.  This  is, 
of  course,  a very  different  thing  from  advising 
a pedantic  reproduction  of  forms,  or  an 
actual  copying  of  examples,  which  no  one  would 
deprecate  more  strongly  than  myself.  Too  much 
of  this  has  been  done  already,  and  no  one  can 
desire  tho  repetition  of  a movement  which 
encumbered  our  houses  and  public  buildings 
with  useless  features,  inconsistent  with  the 
wants  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  English  climate.  But,  while 
avoiding  this  snare,  can  it  be  useless  to  draw 
attention  to  the  refinements  which  were  habitual 
with  the  Greeks,  although  they  can  scarcely  be 
discovered  by  our  apparently  rougher  percep- 
tions, without  previous  study  and  the  practice 
of  critical  observation  ? 

The  entasis  of  columns  may  be  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  illustrations  of  my 
meaning.  No  one  would  now  dream  of  designing 
a classical  column  without  entasis,  but  this  was 
not  always  tho  case  : mauy  modern  columns 
have  been  m.ade  with  straight  sides,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  refinement  of  the  entasis  was 
only  made  by  careful  study  of  tho  best 
examples. 

Mr.  Penrose  has  shown  ns  how  mauy  similar 
delicacies  of  proportion  exist  iu  Grecian  work, 
to  reward  the  student  who  has  eyes  to  see  and 
taste  to  appreciate  the  hidden  beauties  which 
lie  beneath  the  surface. 

Surely  there  are  lessons  here  for  the  art- 
student  of  all  times;  and  who  can  say  that  in 
these  pushing,  eager,  restless  days  there  is  no 
room  for  the  still  small  voice  which  teaches  that 
breadth,  simplicity,  and  refinement  of  proportion 
and  ornament  are  the  very  essence  of  art,  and 
that  they  may  bo  aeon  displayed  in  the  ai’chi- 
tectnre  of  Greece  as  they  have  never  been  before 
or  since. 

While  calling  to  mind  my  pleasant  personal 
recollections  of  the  days  when  Professor  Cockerell 
enforced  these  principles  from  this  chair  with  so 
much  learning  and  earnestness,  and  a charm  of 
manner  peculiarly  his  own,  these  reflections  have 
pressed  upon  me  the  conviction  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  dominant  fashion  of  the  day,  an 
investigation  of  the  principles  of  beauty  in  art 
can  never  be  without  advantage,  and  that  in 
such  an  inquiry  tlio  triumphs  of  Greek  architec- 
ture must  ever  hold  a prominent  place. 

I can  also  the  more  gratefully  dwell  upon 
Professor  Cockerell’s  teaching  from  a remem- 
brance of  the  catholicity  of  his  doctrine. 
Striving  by  study  and  careful  examination  to 
detect  those  principles  of  beauty  which  must 
ever  bo  the  same,  however  differently  they  may 
be  illustrated  or  emphasised  iu  various  styles. 
Professor  Cockerell  gave  no  encouragement  to 
an  intolerant  depreciation  of  forms  of  art  which 
were  not  those  to  which  he  gave  bis  special 
allegiance.  No  one  could  express  more  heartily 
and  unreservedly  his  admiration  of  Media-val 
architecture  ; and  some  of  you  may  remember 
the  learning  and  artistic  sympathy  which  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  sculpture  of  Wells  cathe- 
dral and  other  Gothic  masterpieces. 

As  regards  this  liberality  and  breadth  of  view, 
it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  that  if, 
with  our  historical  knowledge,  we  are  ever  to 
have  great  artistic  achievements  in  the  future, 
the  artist  must  rise  superior  to  those  prejudices 
which  would  seek  to  close  whole  volumes  of 
past  history,  and  would  confine  him  to  a narrow 
line  of  study,  and  still  narrower  sympathies. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  siueo  Mr.  Cockerell 
retired  from  the  professorship  of  architecture 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  a few  years  only  before 
his  death,  in  1863,  which  left,  a gap  in  our  pro- 
fession that  has  never  been  exactly  filled. 
It  may  well  be  said  of  him,  that  his  works  live 
after  him,  and  that  he  has  left  enduring  claims 
on  our  respect  and  admiration  in  this  place. 

Ill  entering  upon  the  object  of  these  lectures, 
it  must,  I fear,  be  admitted  that  the  prospect 
befoi-e  the  architectural  student  has  never  been 
more  beset  W'ith  perplexity  than  at  the  present 
moment,  when  so  many  difficult  problems  are 
daily  pressed  upon  us  for  solution. 

What  form  is  our  art  to  assume  ? On  what 
styles  of  past  days  is  it  to  be  based  ? or,  is  it 
to  be  altogether  new  ? Iu  what  way  are  modern 
scientific  discoveries  to  be  dealt  with  ? Is  an 
architect  to  be  a sculptor  and  a painter  also 


before  he  can  be  termed  a true  artist  ? These 
are  only  a few  of  the  controversies  which  will 
readily  occur  to  your  minds  as  now  calling  for 
consideration,  while,  over  and  above  them  all, 
voices  are  loudly  beard  proclaiming  that  our 
whole  system  of  architectural  practice  must  be 
revolutionised,  and  tliat  success  will  best  bo 
achieved  by  deposing  the  architect  from  his  post 
of  supremacy  in  favour  of  a commune  of  work- 
men. 

Many  signs  of  the  times  point  to  a disorgani- 
sation of  public  taste,  leading  to  an  indifference 
towbat  is  good  or  bad  in  architecture;  audit 
daily  becomes  more  necessary  to  find  some  rest- 
ing place  on  the  true  principles  of  art. 

If  we  look  ai’ound  on  the  state  of  architec- 
ture generally  among  civilised  nations,  we  must 
be  struck  by  the  fact,  that  all  over  the  world  a 
period  has  occurred  when  its  productions  have 
ceased  to  display  the  higher  artistic  qualities 
formerly  inherent  in  them,  as  if  they  had  been 
suddenly  paralysed  by  some  fatal  disease.  In 
our  own  country  we  can  trace  the  wonderful 
progress  of  Medimval  art,  from  the  days  of 
Harold  to  the  time  of  the  Edwards,  and  thence 
by  a process  of  decline  to  its  fall,  in  the  Tudor 
reigns.  We  have  since  seen  revivals,  both  of 
Classic  and  Mediaeval  types,  and  of  these  I must 
hereafter  speak  a little  in  detail.  It  is  certainly 
difficult  to  assign  the  reason  why,  up  to  a par- 
ticular time,  it  appears  to  have  been  natural 
for  men  to  love  and  achieve  beauty  in  their 
works ; while,  iu  these  later  days,  ugliness 
would  seem  to  be  the  common  heritage. 

Wo  know  that,  formerly,  every  detail  of 
architecture  was  replete  with  interest,  as  if 
by  instinct,  so  that  the  very  hinges  of  doors 
were  works  of  decorative  art.  This,  moreover, 
was  not  done,  as  it  might  bo  done  now,  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  but  it  was  the  rule.  The  men 
who  carried  out  these  works  were  evidently 
penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  their  art ; and  it 
was  as  natural  to  them  to  work  gracefully  as  it 
is  to  the  modern  workman  to  create  useful 
ugliness.  This  difference  of  spirit  dates  chiefly 
from  tho  discovery  of  printing,  and  the  Refor. 
mation,  which  encouraged  freedom  of  thought, 
and  opened  to  the  intellect  of  mankind  paths 
till  then  closed  or  little  frequented. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  sum  total  of 
human  intelligence  decreases  as  years  roll  on 
and  the  world  grows  older ; but  may  it  not  bo  that 
we  shall  find  the  explanation  of  the  apparent 
decline  of  tho  artistic  faculties  in  the  diversion 
of  force,  occasioned  by  the  devotion  of  the  in- 
tellect to  other  lines  of  thought  and  achieve- 
ment ? In  past  times  the  want  of  facile  means 
of  communication  kept  the  bodies  of  men  rooted 
to  the  spot  where  they  were  born,  and  the 
absence  of  intellectual  freedom  closed  to  their 
minds  those  spheres  of  usefulness  which  are 
now  open  to  all. 

Abbeys  and  cloisters  contained  recluses,  who, 
in  separating  themselves  from  the  world,  were 
glad  to  devote  themselves  to  those  artistic  pur- 
suits, such  as  architecturo,  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  illumination,  embroidery,  and  the  like, 
which  would  add  to  the  splendour  of  the 
church  and  its  services,  and  would  be  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  heretical  free-thinking. 

The  pursuit  of  learning  has  had  an  opposite 
effect.  It  has  prevented  the  intelligence  of  the 
world  from  being  concentrated  on  any  one 
subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  and  it  has  caused 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  care  more  for 
philosophy  and  science  than  for  art. 

We  are  surrounded  in  this  place  by  the  build- 
ings of  learned  societies,  and  there  are  many 
others  scattered  about  London  and  the  country, 
while  the  progress  of  science  adds  daily  to  their 
numbers.  I was  astonished  to  hear  lately  that 
for  telegraphic  engineering,  a profession  almost 
of  yesterday,  there  is  now  an  institution 
numbering  upwards  of  five  hundred  members. 

Before  this  scientific  activity  became  possible, 
we  may  assume  that  a large  portion  of  the 
intellectual  and  constructive  powers  of  mankind 
which  are  now  given  to  it  was  likely  to  be 
devoted  to  some  of  the  various  branches  of  art, 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  common  language  of  the 
educated  classes. 

We  may  as  well  expect  to  turn  back  rivers  to 
their  sources  as  to  reverse  the  great  tide  of 
modern  thought ; and  all  experience  of  its 
tendency  shows  that  it  flows  in  the  direction  of 
the  division  of  labour.  The  stream  of  knowledge 
is  now  so  great  that  no  man  can  venture  to  think 
he  has  mastered  it  all ; and  even  the  greatest 
minds  must  be  content  to  follow  thoroughly  some 
rivulet  of  truth,  while  acceptiug,  on  other  points, 
the  dicta  of  fellow-inquirers. 


This  being  so,  we  cannot  expect  architecture 
to  be  any  exception  to  tho  general  law.  It  can- 
not command  public  interest,  if  it  ceases  to  be 
tho  expression  of  the  wants  and  tastes  of  men. 

Considering,  moreover,  the  tendencies  I have 
alluded  to,  cuu  it  be  seriously  imagined  that  the 
architecture  of  the  future  is  to  be  committed  to 
individual  workmen,  giving  no  guarantee  of 
harmony,  and  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  superior 
authority  of  the  architect  ? The  whole  teaching 
of  experience  appear#  to  be  opposed  to  such  a 
proposition,  and  to  prove  that  the  architect  of 
the  future  should  be  not  only  a skilled  artist, 
but  also  a man  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  time. 

While  it  is  tme  that  we  should  gain  by  having 
our  buildings  expressions  of  the  variety  of 
interest,  caused  by  the  devotion  of  many  minds 
to  the  details  of  the  work,  it  is  still  essential 
that  there  should  be  a guiding  spirit,  and  this 
must  be  that  of  the  architect.  Tho  tnre  reform, 
of  ordinary  architectural  practice  would  be  to 
lessen  tbe  oppressive  burden  of  petty  business 
cares,  which,  under  our  present  system,  press 
daily  upon  him,  and  tend  to  deaden  his  devotion 
to  pure  art. 

Every  age  of  the  world  wo  live  in  has  its  own 
special  characteristics,  just  as  is  tho  case  with 
the  human  unit,  and  we  misunderstand  the 
teaching  of  history  if  we  suppose  that  the  out- 
ward signs  of  progress  must  always  be  alike,' 
and  must  be  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as 
those  to  which  men  have  been  accustomed  in  the 
past.  The  architects  of  old  worked,  as  wo  have 
no  doubt,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
their  times,  and  we  must  expect  to  find  that 
their  mission  and  ours  differ  widely,  according 
to  the  variation  of  circumstances  and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  different  ages. 

Iu  many  respects  it  may  perhaps  be  asked 
whether  architects,  in  these  utilitarian  days,  do 
uot  work  under  leas  favourable  conditions  than, 
their  brethren  of  old.  It  is  difficult,  for  example, 
to  approach  the  composition  of  a great  work  of  art 
with  a mind  depressed  by  insistance  on  the 
“ lore  of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more.”  In 
private  works,  of  course,  financial  consideration 
must  always  have  ruled;  bat  it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  that  the  great  public  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity were  constructed  on  this  disheartening 
principle. 

We  can  scarcely  expect  again  to  have  great 
architectural  triumphs,  if  tho  question  about 
any  important  public  work  is,  uot — how  shall 
we  get  a worthy  building  ? but, — how  little  can  it 
be  made  to  cost  ? We  cannot  fancy  tbe  archi- 
tects  of  Westminster  Abbey,  compelled  to 
cheapen  their  design  by  reducing  their  mould- 
ings, omitting  the  diapers  and  carvings,  or 
leaving  out  the  groined  roofs,  iu  order  to  save 
e.\'pense.  It  would,  of  course,  bo  easy  to  blame 
architects  for  failure  under  such  circumstances; 
but  would  it  bo  fair  to  do  so  ? 

I only  put  this  question  hypothetically ; for, 
though  we  may  conceive  that  such  things  might 
happen  in  Laputa,  we  must  not  suppose  that 
they  could  occur  in  a country  like  ours,  so  rich 
and  so  prosperous,  that  it  is  the  treasure-house 
of  the  world, — a country  which  provides,  more- 
over, museums,  picture-galleries,  and  a Govern- 
ment department  of  science  and  art  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  public  taste. 

Great  nations,  however,  somotimeB  do  little 
things,  and  their  very  greatness  makes  them 
impervious  to  criticism.  It  has  been  said  that 
no  one  but  a banker  could  walk  down  Lombard- 
street  in  a bad  hat ; and,  in  a similar  way,  it  is 
perhaps  only  rich  communities  that  can  afford 
to  show  with  impunity  a public  indifference  to 
art.  At  any  rate,  iu  our  own  case,  artists  may 
be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  spirit  of  utilita- 
rianism, pure  and  simple,  will  never  be  allowed 
to  be  the  sole  guide  of  public  policy  in  respect 
of  architecture.  It  will  not  be  creditable  to  ns 
if  history  should  record  that,  with  pecuniary 
resources  beyond  those  of  any  other  time  oi 
country,  we  leave  as  our  contribution  to  archi- 
tectural art,  public  works,  showing,  in  then 
mutilated  features,  only  too  evident  proofs  of  a 
parsimonious  origin. 

From  these  possible  difficulties  of  the  archi- 
tect, we  will  now  turn  to  other  considerations. 
We  are  often  told  that  a new  style  is  the  wani 
of  the  time,  though  why  tliis  should  be  required 
more  than  a new  language,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
We  have,  however,  to  decide  if  novelty  is  to  be 
our  aim  in  architecture,  or  if  it  is  to  be  archseo- 
lo^y.  Again,  is  engineering  architecture  ? anc 
if  not,  whei-e  is  tho  missing  link  ? Yon  will 
perceive  how  many  sided  is  the  study  of  oni 
art,  and  how  much  it  differs  io  that  reaped 
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Ifrom  paiQting  and  sculpture.  One  difference 
iwill  at  once  suggest  itself,  inasmuch  as  archi. 
Itecture  is  a science  as  well  as  a fine  art. 

A painter  designs  his  picture,  happily  for  him- 
self, with  no  thought  of  constructional  or 
economical  difiicnlties.  The  shadows  which  fall 
so  easily  from  his  brush  must  be  constrocted  by 
the  architect.  The  latter  must  see  in  his  mind 
the  effects  which  he  intends  to  produce,  and 
must  build  them  np,  not  on  canvas  or  paper, 
but  gradually  and  painfully  by  the  hands  of 
others.  If  the  result  fall  short  of  his  expecta- 
tion, he  has  no  power  of  alteration,  no  facilities 
for  heightening  lights,  or  deepening  shadows. 
IHo  must  be  an  artist  in  his  design,  a man  of 
science  in  its  e.vecution.  His  science,  moreover, 
must  bo  useful,  and  not  merely  speculative. 
Architecture  must  not  only  please  the  senses. 
She  has  to  jusHfy  her  very  existence  by  useful, 
ness.  Externally,  she  may  indulge  in  grace  of 
form,  limited  only  by  the  exigencies  of  climate, 
construction,  and  by  durability.  Internally,  she 
must  accept  |the  necessity  of  being  bound  to 
oombine  convenience  and  fitness  with  beauty. 
The  arts  of  design  and  of  building  must  not 
clash;  but  their  combination  should  give  a sense 
of  propriety  and  repose.  They  should,  in  fact, 
illustrate  the  lesson  which  Hr.  Weekes  taught 
U8  BO  well  a few  nights  ago  with  respect  to 
sculpture,  that  “beauty  is  utility.” 

Architecture  must  then  contrive  and  construct 
its  artistic  effects,  remembering  always  that 
they  must  grow  naturally  out  of  tbo  circum- 
stances of  each  case,  and  that  the  greatest  art 
conceals  its  modes  of  operation.  Nothing  can 
"be  worse  than  the  obtrusion  of  details,  obviously 
bot  required,  except  for  display,  sacrificing  the 
(higher  qualities  of  art  to  a pretentious  fussiness, 
j Without  ornament,  indeed,  architecture  as  a 
fine  art  does  not  exist.  Nevertheless,  though 
ornament  may  be  essential,  it  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  true  architeoture,  not  a mere 
ip-pliqv.i,  like  the  beauty  patches  of  the  Court 
ladies  of  Lely  or  Knellor. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  architecture  must 
be  studied  by  those  who  would  practise  it,  both 
18  a decorative  art  and  as  a useful  science. 

If  to  some  architecture  may  seem  to  be 
legraded  from  the  position  of  a fine  art  by  its 
itilitarian  associations,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 

(hat  to  this  circumstance  it  owes  much  of  its 
ittraotiveness  to  all  sorts  of  people.  It  may, 
herefore,  be  well  briefly  to  consider  this  phase 
if  the  subject,  and  to  pause  for  a moment  in 
irder  to  examine  the  grounds  of  interest  which 
iichitecture  possesses  fbr  various  minds. 

! We  shall  find  that  it  has  many  charms  for 
jmany  votaries,  and  that  it  may  be  studied  for 
IvarioHS  reasons,  and  from  different  points  of 
view.  Thus,  for  some  its  interest  is  mainly 
arohroolugical  or  historic  ; for  others,  scientific  ; 
and  for  others,  purely  artistic.  Of  these,  the 
arohccological  is,  perhaps,  the  aspect  which  is 
most  common;  for  who  is  there  so  indifferent  as 
not  to  care  for  the  greatness  of  the  past,  and 
the  proud  deeds  of  ancestors  ? The  sentiment 
of  innate  patriotism  alone  forbids  that  national 
monuments  of  architecture  inherited  from  anti, 
quity,  and  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  should 
be  allowed  to  perish  ; and  it  is,  therefore,  natural 
that  we  should  find  that  a certain  archmological 
knowledge  is  prized  as  a necessary  part  of  the 
acquirements  of  educated  men.  Indeed,  some 
sort  of  archceological  taste  may  be  said  to  be 
universal,  for  even  in  the  most  savage  tribes, 
Li-aditions  and  ancestral  “customs,”  often,  as  we 
know,  of  the  most  horrible  nature,  are  practised 
and  venerated  simply  for  their  antiquity. 

This  kind  of  archseology  is,  of  course,  far 
removed  from  art;  it  interests  itself  in  objects 
of  autiquity  because  of  their  age,  and  not  because 
of  their  beauty  or  artistic  value ; it  seeks  only  to 
satisfy  those  cravings  for  a knowledge  of  the 
past,  which  are  as  much  a part  of  our  nature  as 
the  yearning  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the  future, 
which  has  always  pervaded  every  people,  nation, 
and  language. 

In  architecture,  archaeologists  find  a fruitful 
field  of  inquiry,  apart  altogether  from  auy  search 
after  beauty.  Heraldry,  for  example,  one  of  the 
moat  important  of  archaeological  studies,  is  so 
allied  with  architecture  that  it  is  difficult  to 
study  it  without,  at  the  same  time,  learning  to 
appreciate  architectural  forms,  and  the  various 
gradual  modifications  of  them,  which  have  been 
brought  about  at  different  dates.  Thus,  to  men- 
Lion  only  a trifling  instance,  the  shape  of  the 
shields  on  tombs,  will  serve  to  mark  the  date  of 
the  monument ; and  no  arcbmologist  would  oou- 
'ound  the  early  twelfth-century  shields  of  the 
Knights  Templars  in  the  Temple  Church  with  , 


those  which  abound  in  Henry  VIL’s  Chapel  at 
Westminster.  In  the  one  case  there  is  a long 
and  simple  acutely-pointed  triangle ; in  the 
other,  more  complex  curves,  and  a width  nearly 
equal  to  the  height.  This,  of  course,  is  more 
an  archceological  than  an  architectural  detail,  but 
it  may  be  referred  to  as  showing  the  importance 
to  the  archaeologist,  of  observing  architectural 
forms;  and  such  observation  would  naturally 
lead  up  to  the  more  extended  inquiry  of  the 
architect  into  those  gradual  changes  of  the 
shapes  of  columns,  arches,  window  tracery,  and 
the  like,  which  mark  so  clearly  the  step-by.step 
advance  and  decline  of  Medimval  architecture 
in  this  country. 

In  nothing  has  our  time  been  more  remarkable 
than  in  the  impetus  given  to  archmological 
inquiries,  and  there  are  now  few  parts  of  the 
country  which  do  not  display  results  of  the 
activity  of  those  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  architectural  remains  of  past  days. 

This  archmological  taste  has  found  its  chief 
vent  in  the  very  remarkable  revival  of  Medimval 
church  architecture  which  the  present  century 
has  witnessed,  and  to  which  I shall  have  to 
return  in  my  next  lecture.  A movement  partly 
theological,  partly  archmological,  has  covered 
the  country  with  restorations,  and  new  works 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  restorations.  The 
expenditure  on  our  cathedrals  and  old  parish 
churches  has  been  enormous,  and  besides  this, 
new  Gothic  churches,  schools,  and  buildings, 
chiefly  ecclesiastical,  have  arisen,  as  if  by  magic, 
around  us. 

This  circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  contrast  with  it  the  comparative 
apathy  on  such  subjects,  of  France,  and  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  is  also  noticeable,  as 
having  occurred  at  a time  when  free  thought  is 
pushed  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  when,  in  most 
things,  men  are  little  apt  to  regard  the  past 
with  unquestioning  reverence. 

If  we  ask,  however,  how  far  the  revival  move- 
ment has  forwarded  the  interests  of  art,  the 
answer  is  not  quite  clear,  and  probably  the  time 
is  hardly  come,  when  a complete  answer  can  be 
given.  A great  measure  of  success  has  doubt- 
less been  obtained  from  an  archmological  point 
of  view ; but  it  may  be  hoped,  rather  than 
asserted,  that  a greater  insight  has  been  gained 
into  the  true  principles  of  architecture,  which 
may  lead  it  to  progressive  glories  hereafter,  such 
as  those  that  have  been  chronicled  in  the  past. 
To  critical  observers,  who  regard  this  state  of 
things  with  impatience,  and  are  ever  calling  for 
novelty  and  revolution,  it  may  however  be 
suggested  that  a knowledge  of  the  past  is  the 
best  education  for  progress  in  the  future,  and 
that  after  the  period  of  artistic  darkness  which 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  it  was  inevitable  that  any  earnest 
revival  should  assume  an  arobmological  com- 
plexion. It  may  be  that  this  powerful  force  has 
now  spent  much  of  its  power;  and  it  is  certainly 
difficult  to  see  bow  revivalism,  pure  and  simple, 
can  go  much  further  than  it  has  already  done  ; 
but  the  question  still  remains  whether  our  art 
in  the  future  is  to  be  based  ou  Medimval 
principles,  to  which  alone  some  would  bid  us 
look  for  the  secret  of  success. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  case,  it  follows  that  %o 
other  style  should  be  cultivated.  Is  this  a con- 
elusion  that  can  be  accepted,  with  the  evidence 
around  ua,  of  what  the  revival  has  done  for  us  ? 
Is  it  consistent  with  the  development  of  the 
sister  arts,  in  all  their  fulness  in  connexion  with 
architecture  ? May  it  not  rather  be  due  to  an 
exaggeration  of  that  archmological  study  of 
which  we  have  been  treating,  pushed  beyond  the 
point  at  which  it  ceases  to  act  as  a trustworthy 
guide  ? It  is  the  more  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  fascinations  of  a purely  archceological 
view  of  architecture,  from  the  circumstance  that 
our  Medicoval  revival  has  been  from  the  outset 
very  much  mixed  up  with  questions  of  religion 
and  ritual.  Those  matters  cau  of  course  be 
only  barely  alluded  to  here  ; but  it  is  necessary 
for  the  student  to  keep  them  in  mind,  if  he 
would  understand  clearly  the  history  of  the 
powerful  movement  to  which  reference  has  been 
made. 

Architecture  has  in  all  ages  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  religions  of  mankind,  and 
the  great  monuments  which  remain  to  us  are  for 
the  most  part  the  result  of  the  devotional  feel- 
ings of  those  who  erected  them.  Thus  we  have 
the  tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt  and  India,  the 
temples  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  cathedrals  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
any  great  religious  revival  should  show  itself  in 
i our  architecture.  In  addition  to  this  ecclesias- 


tical influence,  there  has  also  arisen  a keen 
desire  to  inquire,  more  minutely  than  has  hitherto 
been  usual,  into  daily  details  of  past  history, 
and  historians  have  sought  to  give  us  careful 
pictures  of  the  manners  and  life  of  olden  times. 
No  one  pursuing  such  researches  could  neglect 
architecture,  which  yields  the  most  valuable 
results,  when  studied,  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  people  and  countries. 

It^  will  thus  be  seen  that  to  archmologists 
architecture  offers  a very  storehouse  ef  treasures, 

■ and  that  in  that  great  study  of  mankind  whicli 
we  call  history,  the  architect,  the  antiquary,  and 
the  historian  work  band  in  hand. 

^ We  have  now  to  consider  yet  another  mode  of 
viewing  architecture,  distinct  from  archaeology, 
and  having  little  or  no  reference  to  its  artistic 
character. 

Architecture  being,  as  has  been  said,  a science 
as  well  as  a fine  art,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  attractions  she  presents  to  scientific  men. 
Science  being  essentially  progressive,  we  might 
fairly  expect  Architecture,  in  so  far  as  she  leans 
on  Science,  to  be  progressive  also ; and  the  com- 
plete separation  of  what  we  call  engineering 
from  all  sympathy  with  architecture  is  a face 
which  is  rather  suggestive  than  satisfactory. 

In  seeking  to  forecast  the  future  prospects 
of  architecture,  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
overlook  its  scientific  and  mechanical,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  archceological  and  artistic, 
qualities.  No  one  can  doubt  that  in  our  time 
these  characteristics  of  our  art  will  be  full  of 
interest  to  many  who,  in  other  respects,  care 
little  about  it.  They  will  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  architecture  is  a useful  art,  and  has  no 
raison  d'etre  except  her  powers  to  serve  the 
necessities  of  man^nd.  To  these  the  science  of 
building  offers  special  attractions.  How  was  it 
that  nations  on  whom  we  are  apt  to  look  down 
have  carried  out  works  the  difficulties  of  which 
excite  even  now  our  wonder  and  admiration,  in 
spite  of  our  greater  mechanical  knowledge  ? — 
works,  dating,  moreover,  from  what  may  be 
termed  the  infancy  of  the  world  ? Is  our 
greater  mechanical  progress  only  to  drive  out 
beauty  and  enthrone  utilitarianism  ? 

The  great  monuments  of  Egypt,  for  example, 
are  sufficient  to  raise  numerous  questions  of  the 
greatest  interest  from  this  point  of  view — Egypt, 
whose  pyramids,  temples,  and  colossi  seem  to 
regard  the  works  of  the  engineer  of  to-day, 
which  are  now  being  urged  on  around  them,  with 
the  contempt  of  a mighty  unchangeable  monarch 
for  an  upstart  of  yesterdav.  Here  indigenous 
architecture  seems  to  have  d'ied  out,  and  Western 
civilisation  is  represented  by  the  shriek  of  the 
locomotive  in  the  silent  wastes  of  the  African 
desert. 

Few  things,  again,  can  be  more  interesting 
and  suggestive  than  to  study  the  influences  of 
climate,  race,  and  habits,  on  architectural  forms, 
and  to  notice  how  construction  has  given  birth 
to  beauty, — as,  for  example,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  arch,  the  use  of  columns,  bold  projections 
to  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  so  forth. 
These  may  all  be  termed  the  utilitarianism  of 
our  art,  and  are  as  interesting  to  the  engineer  as 
to  the  architect;  but  you  will  see  how  closely 
they  are  connected  with  artistic  beauty,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  for  the  architect  to  accept 
frankly  and  thoroughly  the  conclusion  that  bis 
art  must  be  accordant  with  the  laws  of  con. 
venienco  and  common  sense. 

How  far  this  conclusion  may  be  carried  is  the 
problem  before  him.  Make  convenience  the 
absolute  ruler,  and  the  result  is  the  ugliness  and 
barrenness  of  modern  engineering.  Depose  it 
altogether,  and  our  art  will  become  the  laughing- 
stock of  a world,  fully  alive  to  all  the  advantages, 
though  perhaps  not  a little  deaf  to  the  dangers, 
of  a highly-wrought  and  mechanical  civilisa- 
tion. 

Engineering  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
discovered  the  use  of  iron,  as  employed  for  con- 
struction in  these  later  times,  and  in  the  choice 
of  materials,  the  architect  must,  in  any  case,  be 
influenced  by  scientific  considerations.  Materials, 
moreover,  govern  design.  Assuming  that  the 
principles  of  the  design  of  the  Parthenon  are 
based  upon  traditions  of  wooden  construction, 
we  can  see  that  the  modifications  of  size  and 
form  of  the  various  parts,  which  have  been 
adopted  in  marble,  were  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  employing  a different  material.  This 
principle  of  using  fitting  materials,  and  design, 
ing  accordingly,  was  never  better  carried  out 
than  by  the  Medimval  architects  of  our  own 
country. 

Thus,  in  districts  where  stone  was  good 
and  abundant,  we  find  groined  roofs  and 
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elaborate  maaonry.  In  places  where  timber  was 
the  best  material  available,  we  see  the  curious 
timber  constructions,  and  the  beautiful  open 
roofs  which  distinguish  the  architecture  of 
Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Worcestershire,  and  some 
other  English  counties.  The  brick  architecture 
of  North  Germany  and  Belgium  will  also  readily 
occur  to  you  as  an  illustration  of  this  principle, 
and  you  will  see  how  our  art,  in  its  best  days, 
has  always  recognised  utility.  We  may  be  sure 
it  must  always  preserve  this  character  if  it  is  to 
retain  the  respect  of  mankind. 

In  the  aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome  we  have  a 
proof  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  engineer- 
ing work  of  the  most  utilitarian  character  should 
be  tasteless  and  ugly,  and  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  the  architect  should  not  sympathise  with 
the  engineer,  quite  as  thoroughly  as  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  do  with  the  arcbmologist 
and  historian. 

It  is,  however,  the  merit  of  architecture,  that 
while  admitting  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  varied 
interests  to  which  I have  referred,  it  possesses 
yet  another,  the  greatest  andmost comprehensive 
of  all,  in  its  artistic  character.  The  mother  of 
art,  it  welcomes  under  its  roof  all  that  can 
claim  fellowship  in  that  glorious  brotherhood. 
Indeed,  architecture  cannot  be  said  to  discharge 
its  true  mission  as  a fine  art  in  its  fullest  sePse, 
except  in  alliance  with  its  two  sisters  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting. 

This  consideration  can  hardly  be  too  emphati- 
cally insisted  on  as  regards  its  bearing  on  the 
style  of  the  future,  of  which  wo  hear  so  much 
nowadays.  With  regard  to  this  combination,  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  architecture, 
like  music,  is  a conventional  art,  while  painting 
and  sculpture  are  imitative  arts.  Nature  must 
ever  be,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  the  teacher 
and  judge  of  the  latter  ; while  architecture  can 
bo  referred  to  no  rules  but  its  own,  and  to  that 
subtle  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness  which  is  im- 
planted  in  the  human  breast.  It  is  this  instinct, 
refined  and  cultivated  by  art,  which  forbids  that 
we  should  be  satisfied  with  the  bare  provision 
for  our  wants  supplied  by  engineering,  and  makes 
us  desire  some  grace  to  be  added  to  the  simple 
necessities  of  structure.  To  add  this  grace  with- 
out affectation  or  untruthfulness  is  the  duty  of 
architecture  as  a fine  art,  and  her  work  must  not 
only  display  beautiful  detail,  but  also  fine  pro- 
portions. It  is  but  too  common  to  overlook  the 
absolute  necessity  of  good  proportion,  and  to 
rely  on  ornament  alone.  This  dangerous 
tendency  has  been,  perhaps,  somewhat  fostered 
by  the  greater  attention  lately  given,  and 
rightly  given,  by  students  to  free-hand  draw- 
ing. It  is  a tendency  to  be  carefully  watched, 
as  it  easily  leads  to  abuses.  Nothing  can  be 
subtracted  with  impunity  from  a perfect  work 
of  architecture ; but  it  can  better  aufi'er  a loss 
of  its  ornamental  details  than  an  injury  to  its 
proportions. 

The  Greeks  were  probably  the  greatest  mas- 
ters  of  proportion  the  world  has  yet  seen  j but 
the  tendency  of  our  own  later  time  has  too  often 
been  to  ignore  this  important  quality,  to  the  loss 
of  refinement  and  of  trne  architectural  grace. 
Perfection  of  proportion  does  not  mean,  however, 
neglect  of  scale,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously 
supposed.  We  have  all  beard  it  said  that  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  looks  smaller  than  it  really  is, 
in  consequence  of  the  harmony  of  its  propor- 
tions ; but  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  an 
erroneons  and  misleading  statement.  If  St. 
Peter’s  does  not  impress  us  'with  its  real  size, 
we  must  seek  the  reason  elsewhere  than  in  its 
good  proportions,  for  it  can  be  no  merit  in  a 
great  architectural  work  to  efface  itself.  An 
architect  is  not  to  be  thought  successful,  if  the 
gross  result  of  his  employment  of  great  oppor- 
tunities is  only  to  produce,  at  a vast  cost,  the 
impression  that  would  bo  created  by  lesser 
efforts.  The  real  truth  about  St.  Peter’s  is, 
not  that  the  proportions  reduce  the  apparent 
scale,  but  that  the  harmonious  effect  of  the  pro- 
portions is  marred  by  incongruous  detail  and 
fewness  of  parts,  all  on  a gigantic  scale.  The 
enormous  order  and  huge  figures,  and  not  its 
beautiful  proportions,  have  to  answer  for  any  dis- 
appointment with  St.  Peter’s.  If  the  parts  of  its 
architecture  had  been  smaller  and  more  nume- 
rous, with  its  general  proportions  remaining  as 
at  present,  St.  Peter’s  would  have  appeared,  as 
it  is,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  world ; 
and  the  interior,  more  particularly,  would  have 
gained  the  effects  of  scale  without  losing  those 
of  proportion  which  it  now  possesses. 

The  student  will  learn  from  this  example  that 
he  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  sensation  of 
pleasure,  or  dissatisfaction,  which  ho  expe- ' 
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riences  when  face  to  face  with  great  monu- 
ments of  architecture  ; he  must  inquire  the 
reasons  of  their  success  or  failure,  aud  seek  to 
define  the  secret  of  the  harmony  or  incongruity 
of  their  details  and  proportions. 

To  those  who  study  architecture  in  this  spirit, 
beauties  will  be  revealed  which  are  hidden  from 
the  mere  utilitarian  observer,  and  they  will  at 
the  same  time  gain  an  insight  into  the  diffi- 
culties as  well  as  the  resources  of  their  art. 

Owing  to  the  universal  interest  which  archi- 
tecture  possesses,  we  find  that  it  can  attract  the 
unlearned,  probably  to  a greater  extent  than 
the  sister  arts  are  able  to  do. 

The  grand  effects  produced  by  , scale  alone 
may  often  suffice  to  explain  the  impression 
produced,  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  by  an 
art  which  does  not  work  in  aristocratic  seclu- 
sion, for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  appeals 
openly  to  the  many.  Of  course,  it  will  only  be 
the  few  who  are  qualified,  by  study  and  know- 
ledge, to  speak  authoritatively  on  its  inner 
subtleties,  and  its  broader  characteristics  must 
always  be  those  that  will  ioterest  the  uuin- 
structed  observer. 

To  be  able  to  see  properly  will  ever  require 
education,  and  the  power  to  criticise  is  not  an 
instinct,  although  the  power  of  grumbling  may 
be  so.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  art  so 
essentially  conventional  as  architecture  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  acquired 
an  insight  into  its  principles.  Whether  in  respect 
of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  whatever 
there  may  be  of  instinctive  appreciation  in 
individuals,  the  power  of  aympatbetic  criticism 
can  only  be  gained  by  knowledge.  In  fact,  in 
these  cases  there  is  room  for  what  may  be  called 
the  science  of  art, — science  being,  after  all,  only 
the  concentration  of  the  existing  accurate  know- 
ledge  of  any  given  subject.  Indeed,  even  in 
observing  nature  itself,  men  find  the  advantage 
of  acquiring  instruction,  although  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  enjoyment  of  her  charms 
would  be  a thing  of  course.  There  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  a doubt  that  this  feeling  has  varied 
greatly  with  different  races,  and  even  with 
different  generations,  of  the  same  race.  Those 
who  know  Mr.  Ruskin’s  descriptions, — say,  for 
example,  his  analysis  of  clouds,  trees,  and  moun- 
tains,— will  see  how  much  increase  of  pleasure 
in  the  beauties  of  Nature  herself  may  be  gained 
by  a scientific  study  of  her  phenomena,  which 
forms,  in  effect,  the  art  of  “how  to  observe.” 
Knowledge,  then,  is  required  in  the  critic  as  well 
as  in  the  artist,  and  where  it  abounds  a gennino 
criticism  is  of  the  highest  value. 

It  points  out  to  the  younger  aspirants  the  way 
of  progress,  and  exhibits  the  moderation  and 
diffidence  which  accompanies  true  knowledge. 
It  is,  of  course,  free  from  that  arrogance  and 
bitterness  which  has  led  the  present  Prime 
Minister  to  refer  to  critics  as  “those  who  have 
failed  in  literature  and  art.” 

I have  now  touched  lightly  upon  the  interest 
excited  by  architecture  in  its  three-fold  aspect, — 
archaeological,  scientific,  and  artistic.  The  latter 
quality  is  that  %rith  which  we  have  chiefly  to 
deal  in  this  place,  but  the  others  must  not  be 
neglected.  There  can  surely  be  no  reason  why 
architectural  progress  should  be  regarded  as  at 
an  end,  when  we  consider  the  permanent  interests 
which  she  has  in  her  keeping.  Whatever  changes 
the  future  may  bring  forth,  the  art  of  building 
must  ever  be  a necessity,  and  there  will  always 
exist  tastes,  and  artistic  aspirations,  which  will 
refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  bare  engineering. 
Arcbitectnre,  then,  must  ever  have  charms  for 
all  5 reserving  the  greatest  enjoyments  for  those 
who,  having  learned  to  observe  properly,  can 
enter  into  the  inner  sanctuary.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  she  should  demand  a unanimity 
of  taste,  which,  if  possible  at  this  stage  of  the 
world’s  history,  would  be  undesirable;  and  she 
is,  therefore,  able  to  rely  on  that  universal  love 
of  beauty,  to  which,  after  all,  must  be  the  fijial 
appeal  of  art. 

We  have  seen  that  there  should  exist  among 
civilised  men  an  interest  in  architecture,  which, 
while  exerting  varying  degrees  of  attraction  on 
different  orders  of  minds,  would  yet  lay  claim  to 
a catholicity  denied  to  other  developments  of 
the  artistic  faculty.  To  the  archmologist  she 
offers  the  key,  by  which  he  can  open  the  stores 
of  knowledge  of  the  past ; with  the  engineer, 
she  will  co-operate  in  working  out  the  destinies  of 
the  present  ; while  to  the  artist,  whether  painter, 
scnlptor,  or  architect,  she  gives  a welcome,  and 
displays  treasures  of  exquisite  beauty  and  in- 
finite  variety.  Moreover,  striving  onwards  for 
the  future,  while  reverencing  the  past,  she  does 
not  hoard  her  charms  in  any  churhah  spirit. 
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but  throws  open  her  treasures  to  all  the  world 
She  connects  herself  naturally  with  the  history 
of  mankind,  with  the  public  and  private  life  o: 
nations,  with  their  knowledge  and  progress.  Sh( 
has  ever  been  the  handmaid  of  religion, — th) 
nursing  mother  of  art. 

Such  has  been  architecture  in  the  past.  Wha 
is  it  to  be  in  the  future  ? Are  its  triumph 
over  ? Are  we  to  be  content  with  the  copyiuj 
of  barren  revivals  ? Surely  this  cannot  b€ 
All  sense  of  artistic  beauty  has  not  vanishei 
before  the  steam-engine.  On  such  of  you 
gentlemen,  as  have  just  entered,  or  are  about  t 
enter,  the  noble  profession  of  architecture,  theS' 
questions  will  press,  and  from  you  will  require  i 
solution.  If  they  are  to  be  answered  satis 
factorily,  there  must  be  no  half-hearted  devotioi 
to  your  art.  Moreover,  in  these  days,  far  raor 
even  than  in  those  of  Vitruvius,  an  architec 
should  not  be  the  mere  master-mason,  to  whiol 
some  writers  would  seek  to  reduce  him.  No  on 
can  afford  to  lightly  estimate  tho  value  o 
general  culture,  and  certainly  not  the  architect 
as  a member  of  a responsible,  difficult,  am 
learned  profession. 

Remember  the  catholicity  of  art,  whicl 
torbids  bigoted  intolerance  and  opiuionatei 
dogmatism.  Study  carefully  lor  yourselves  th 
remains  of  ancient  masterpieces  in  ourmueeums 
and  in  the  grand  old  buildings  both  abroad  am 
at  your  doors,  and  avail  yourselves  fully  of  th 
facilities  which  are  offered  in  this  place  am 
elsewhere  for  freehand  and  figure  drawing. 

As  regards  science,  do  not  let  it  be  said  tha 
architects  are  behind  the  age,  but  qualify  your 
selves  to  take  your  part  in  it  with  knowledge 
enthusiasm,  and  integrity. 

Great  characters  lead  to  grand  ideas ; nobl 
thoughts  produce  noble  deeds;  and  if  you  wi! 
bear  this  in  mind,  my  first  professorial  lectur 
will  not  have  been  given  in  vain. 


HEALTH  IN  SCHOOLS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Scienc 
Association,  Dr.  Richard  Liebreich  read  a pape 
on  “ School  Hygiene,”  from  which  we  take  ; 
few  passages : — 

It  is  no  intention  of  mine  to  speak  about  thi 
vast  subject  in  general,  but  only  to  draw  you 
attention  to  a special  point, — namely,  to  the  in 
fiueuce  of  the  posture  of  the  children  durinj 
school-time. 

If  grown-up  persons  daily  remain  for  hours  ii 
a stooping  position,  the  unfavourable  effect  oftei 
shows  itself  in  a disturbance  of  the  respirator] 
or  digestive  organs.  With  children  the  hurtfu 
influence  is  not  limited  to  the  functions,  bu 
extends  to  the  shape  and  position  of  thes* 
organs.  I will  show  you  the  way  in  which  thii 
occurs  on  two  quite  different  parts  of  the  body 
the  eye  and  the  spine.  The  alterations  whiol 
these  two  organa  can  undergo  under  the  influ 
ence  of  bad  posture  are  chiefly  short-sightednesi 
and  scoliosis,  or  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine 
and  in  mentioning  these  two  affections  together 
I by  no  means  choose  two  examples  unconnectec 
with  each  other.  Both  anomalies  are  developet 
doling  school-time,  and  are  incomparably  moH 
frequent  in  the  educated  than  in  the  uneduoatec 
classes.  Both  are  under  the  influence  of  here- 
ditary predisposition,  but  developed  in  a strongei 
or  lesser  degree,  according  to  the  habitual  p08‘ 
tore  of  the  children;  and,  lastly,  they  acl 
directly  on  one  another,  inasmuch  as  the  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine  favours  short-sightednesa 
and  short-sightedness  increases  the  curvature  ol 
the  spine.  I have  therefore  found  mysell 
obliged  to  examine  the  spine  in  a question  when 
my  intention  was  originally  directed  only  to  th« 
eye. 

Short-sightedness  is  produced  by  the  lengthen, 
ing  of  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eye.  Thii 
lengthening  originates  under  the  influence  of  ar 
increased  tension  of  the  apparatus  by  which  w€ 
adapt  our  eyes  to  the  different  distances.  The 
tension  of  this  apparatus  is  stronger  in  propor- 
tion as  the  distance  is  shorter  to  which  the  eye 
is  adapted.  During  childhood  this  apparatus 
possesses  a great  power  of  accommodatiem, 
If  this  power  is  made  use  of  for  adapting  the 
eye  continuonsly  to  a much  shorter  distance 
than  would  be  required,  that  is  to  say,  if,  ir 
reading  or  writing,  the  eyes,  instead  of  at  13  in, 
to  15  in.,  are  kept  at  4 in.  to  6 in.  distance  from 
the  book,  the  sclerotic,  that  is  the  membrane 
which  keeps  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  its  shape, 
giving  way  by  degrees  to  the  pressure,  graduallj 
extends  in  its  posterior  portion.  Thus  the  shape 
of  the  eye  becomes  oval,  and  the  retina  is  some. 
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i-what  removed  from  the  optic  media,  from  the 
cornea,  and  the  lene.  The  retina  then  only 
receives  the  images  of  near  objects ; distant 
objects  appear  undefined,  and  can  only  be  seen 
by  the  aid  of  concave  glasses,  vfhose  negative 
focus  corresponds  with  the  degree  of  short- 
sightedness. 

Short-sightedness  is  developed  almost  exclu- 
sively during  school-life;  rarely  afterwards,  and 
very  rarely  before  that  time.  Is  this  coincidence 
of  time  accidental  ? — i.e.  does  the  short-sighted- 
ness  arise  at  the  period  about  which  children  go 
to  school  ? or  has  school-life  caused  the  short- 
sightedness ? Statistical  inquiries  prove  the 
latter  to  be  the  case,  and  have  shown  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  percentage  of  short-sighted 
children  is  greater  in  schools  where  unfavourable 
optical  conditions  prevail. 

The  influence  of  school-life  on  the  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine  is  as  evident  as  its  in- 
fluence on  short-sightedness.  I am,  of  course, 
not  referring  to  any  of  the  curvatures  which  are 
the  consequence  of  diseases  of  the  bones  and 
constitutional  affections.  I only  mean  to  speak 
cf  those  slight  curvatures  which,  during  school- 
life  develop  themselves  in  quite  healthy 
children,  and  which  are  so  frequent  that  they 
have  a strong  title  to  the  notice  of  all  those  who 
ire  interested  in  Social  Science. 

I Parents  generally  become  aware  of  the  fact 
Y the  difference  in  the  shoulders  of  a child, 
areful  examination  shows,  however,  that  some 
' the  ribs  of  the  right  side  are  more  projecting 
lan  those  of  the  other  side,  in  the  part  close 
) the  spine.  The  spine  shows  a slight  deviation 
hero  those  ribs  are  attached  to  it.  But  though 
lis  curvature  is  the  very  reason  of  the  deformity 
■ figure  just  mentioned,  yet  it  is  in  itself  but 
ttle  conspicuous.  The  reason  is  that  we  can 

inly  see  the  hindermost  ends  of  the  spinal  pro- 
JSBOS,  and  that  these  ends  may  still  bo  lying 
early  straight,  one  upon  another,  while  the 
edies  of  the  vertebrae  themselves  are  deviating 
ery  considerably  from  the  normal  position. 

All  authors  agree  in  thinking  bad  posture  the 
liief  reason  of  this  aft’ection.  They  principally 
.y  stress  upon  individual  habits,  such  as  resting 
a one  foot  while  standing,  using  chiefly  the 
ght  arm,  and  so  forth.  These  latter  oircum- 
ances,  it  seems  to  me,  are  of  very  subordinate 
nportauce ; the  abnormal  imsture  of  the  chil- 
Iren  during  school-time,  and  especially  while 
vriting,  being  the  real  cause  of  the  evil.  For 
hildren  who  have  their  lessons  at  home,  the 
losture  during  writing  may  vary  individually; 
lut  for  schools  it  is  the  same  almost  throughout, 
lodifications  are  only  produced  by  either  the 
aft,  or  the  right,  or  both  elbows  being  ordered 
0 rest  on  the  table.  In  most  cases  the  resting 
f both  elbows  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  the 
0-in.  allowance  not  being  sufiicient  for  it.  In 
few  schools  the  children  are  compelled  to  sit 
dth  the  right  elbow  placed  on  the  table;  but 
3 a rule  they  are  told  to  bear  on  the  left  elbow. 
At  first  sight  such  a position  might  appear  in. 
uitely  more  hurtful  than  that  required  in  the 
lass-rooms.  That  is  not  the  case,  however ; for 
s long  as  a position  may  be  altered  at  any 
aoment,  it  is  comparatively  innocuous,  because 
ne  group  of  muscles  being  tired,  another  will  be 
ailed  into  action  by  involuntarily  assuming 
nother  position. 

In  class-rooms,  on  the  contrary,  the  pupils  are 
^stematically  forced,  every  day,  for  several 
ours,  into  the  same  unhealthy  posture,  over- 
ring  always  the  same  muscles,  twisting  and 
ending  the  spine  always  at  the  same  place,  and 
lereby  gradually  altering  the  shape  and  posi- 
on  of  the  bones.  Some  private  teachers  and 
arents,  instinctively  understanding  this,  have 
lade  it  a rule  for  the  children  to  change  their 
oeture  constantly ; and,  compared  to  the  system 
afore  mentioned,  this  is  not  a bad  plan.  Yet  I 
) not  mean  to  recommend  it  myself;  for 
though  bad  posture  constantly  modified  is  far 
referable  to  one  less  unfavourable  which 
imains  unmodified,  yet  the  best  posture  is  of 
)urse  that  which  is  at  once  healthy  and  fit  to 
J retained  throughout,  and  such  a one  it  is 
Msible  to  obtain. 

The  following,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  con- 
tions  required  for  a normal  position  : — 

The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  to  be  kept 
■raight,  the  vertebral  column  neither  twisted  to 
le  right  nor  to  the  left;  the  shoulder-blades 
)th  of  the  same  height  are,  together  with  the 
jper  arm,  freely  suspended  on  the  riba,  and  in 
i way  supporting  the  body;  both  elbows  on  a 
vel  with  each  other,  and  almost  perpendicular 
ider  the  shoulder.joint,  without  any  support; 
ily  the  hands  and  part  of  the  forearm  resting 


on  the  table ; the  weight  of  the  head  freely 
balanced  on  the  vertebral  column,  and  not  on 
any  account  bent  forward,  but  only  turned  so 
much  round  its  horizontal  axis,  that  the  face  is 
inclined  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  angle  at 
which  the  eye  is  fixed  on  the  book  from  being 
too  pointed. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  and  more  natural 
than  this  position,  which,  however,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  with  the  tables  and  benches 
hitherto  in  use. 

The  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  a 
normal  position  becomes  physiologically  pos- 
sible  has  enabled  me  to  design  a system  of 
desks,  as  follows : — 

The  top  of  the  desk  has  an  inclination  of 
20  deg.  for  writing;  for  reading  a greater  incli- 
nation  is  required,  viz.,  about  40  deg.  This 
latter  is  obtained  by  turning  up  a flap  of  5 in. 
in  width,  fixed  to  the  front  edge  of  the  desk. 

The  height  of  the  desk  is  the  same  for  grown- 
up  people  as  for  the  smallest  children,  the  body 
of  children  of  different  sizes  being  adapted  to . 
the  height  of  the  desk  by  modifying  that  of  the 
seat  and  of  the  foot-board  fixed  to  the  desk. 

All  seats  have  backs,  which,  for  the  chairs 
of  private  studies,  are  carefully  adapted  to  the 
form  of  the  body  ; for  achool-benches,  the  backs 
only  consist  of  a board  of  3 in.  in  width,  which, 
placed  at  the  right  height  (2  in.  higher  with 
girls  than  with  boys),  sufficiently  supports  the 
lower  joints  of  the  spine,  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
keep  permanently  straight  while  reading  and 
writing.  The  distance  between  the  back  of  the 
seat  and  the  table  is  made  to  suit  the  three 
different  sizes,  and  is  always  just  sufficient  for 
the  flap  to  come  quite  near  the  child  while 
writing.  By  lifting  up  the  flap,  an  interval  is 
produced  between  bench  and  table,  giving  the 
necessary  space  for  rising  and  passing  in  and  out. 

Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon,  in  the  course  of  thediscus- 
sion  which  followed,  said  he  agreed  with  almost 
every  word  that  Dr.  Liebreich  had  advanced. 
There  was  almost  a cyclopfodia  in  the  few 
remarks  he  had  brought  forward.  We  had  a 
distinct  public  duty  to  perform,  and  in  face  of 
this  the  expression  of  opinion  from  such  a 
society  as  this,  to  which  the  public  might  look 
for-  guidance,  was  of  great  use.  It  bad  been 
objected  that  such  appliances  as  were  recom. 
mended  were  too  expensive.  He  did  not  attach 
the  smallest  weight  to  that  objection,  even  if  it 
were  true.  When  he  had  advocated  the  intro- 
duction of  drill  at  the  London  School  Board,  be 
had  been  told  that  there  were  no  drill-grounds. 
He  had  replied  to  tliis,  that  they  should  be  got, 
and  further  insisted  that  England  had  enough 
money  to  do  anything  that  was  necessary  for 
the  physical  and  mental  education  of  her 
children,  and  that  if  this  were  not  so,  then  she 
bad  already  turned  the  point  from  which  her 
decline  could  be  traced.  The  measure  had  been 
carried  in  opposition  to  all  the  pretended 
economists,  and  the  system  of  drilUgrounds 
bad  been  adopted  in  almost  every  town  in 
the  kingdom.  Not  only  had  the  children 
reaped  benefit  by  this  measure,  but  by  taking 
more  space  than  was  necessary  for  the  mere 
requirements  of  the  school  itself,  wells  of 
ventilation  and  fresh  air  had  been  found  for 
neighbourhoods  that  had  greatly  stood  in  need 
of  them.  This,  in  every  way,  had  been,  he 
thought,  a very  wise  expenditure  of  money. 
With  regard  to  the  improved  apparatus  the 
paper  proposed,  the  same  argnments  would  apply. 
In  the  old  barbarous  times,  when  there  was  in  a 
school  one  long  desk  and  forma,  all  the  boys 
were  required  to  sit,  and  at  these  most  uncom- 
fortable appliances,  certain  fixed  hours  of  the 
day.  In  any  country  where  education  was 
treated  as  a matter  of  science,  such  a thing 
would  not  be  submitted  to.  Now,  in  Switzer- 
land, desks  like  one  of  those  exhibited  had  been 
adojjted.  This  is  the  poorest  country  in  the 
world,  and  England  the  richest.  They  gave  more 
money  for  the  school  than  for  the  army,  and 
they  were  well  repaid  for  the  outlay.  Education 
gave  them  the  army,  for  they  spent  their  money 
to  make  the  man.  And  one  of  the  ways  by 
which  they  made  them  into  good  useful  men, 
was  by  putting  them  under  the  best  physio- 
logical conditions,  never  overstraining  muscles 
or  sight,  but  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  children  should  be  men,  in  no  way  wasting 
any  force,  but  trying  to  make  them  valuable  to 
themselves,  and  excellent  citizens  and  soldiers. 
This  was  the  highest  economy.  The  advantages 
of  the  separate  desk  were  great  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  The  power  of  going  round  and  about 
him  on  all  sides  was  a great  one.  The  child 
was  not  merely  one  of  a long  row,  but  became 


an  individual  child.  All  the  good  that  came  out 
of  this  arrangement  for  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  told  by  Dr.  Liebreich,  and  he  (Mr. 
Dixon)  had  no  donbt  it  was  right.  He  wished 
the  idea  could  be  carried  ont  in  household  furni- 
ture. The  nations  of  antiquity  knew  more  of 
the  means  of  securing  real  comfort  in  the  matter 
of  chairmaking,  for  instance,  than  we  do.  We 
were  extremely  deficient  in  such  things. 

The  chairman  (Dr,  B.  W.  Richardson)  said 
the  results  were  important,  not  only  as  regarded 
the  family  circle,  but  also  in  connexion  with  the 
physical  interests  of  the  nation.  In  regard  to 
the  part  of  the  question  which  referred  to  short- 
sightedness, we  knew  the  writer’s  knowledge 
was  indisputable,  and  we  had  learnt  that  the 
objectionable  position  of  sitting  led  to  it.  He 
(the  chairman)  affirmed  this  view  of  the  case. 
But  the  mischief  did  not  rest  at  the  spinal 
column ; it  went  far  deeper.  He  saw  daily  the 
results,  extending  to  the  lung  itself.  So  soon  as 
the  condition  shown  was  set  up,  there  was  a 
modification  of  the  processes  of  breathing, — a 
want  of  elasticity,  and  the  results,  congestion 
of  the  lung,  the  reducing  of  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  liability  to  take  cold  on  the  slightest 
occasion,  and  the  development  of  phthisis.  We 
get,  with  the  impaired  breath,  impaired  diges- 
tion, dyspepsia,  and  that  feebleness  which  arises 
from  it,  and  which  marks  so  many  school-rooms. 
While  the  body  is  growing,  it  requires  excess  of 
force  for  this  purpose,  and  all  the  nourishment 
and  fresh  air  it  can  get;  but  by  these  maladies 
it  is  deprived  of  them,  and  it  gi'ows  up  a weak, 
imperfect  body.  It  is  the  case  more  with  girls 
than  boys,  for  their  ruder  exercises  to  a great 
degree  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  unhealthy 
conditions.  The  effects  of  the  way  of  sitting  in 
schools  cannot  be  shaken  off,  for  people  grow  up 
and  become  fixed  in  them.  He  (the  chairman) 
had  seen  diseases  hastened  and  increased  by  the 
pressure  of  sitting  in  the  position  which  use  had 
made  natural.  The  plan  of  laying  children  upon 
four  points  of  their  body  is  out  of  all  character 
with  physiological  requirements.  Hard  beds, 
which  necessitated  this,  were  therefore  objection, 
able.  In  bed  the  body  should  recline  equally. 
To  return  to  the  old-fashioned  feather-beds, 
where  all  the  body  is  equally  supported,  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  could 
be  introduced  into  schools.  If  we  could  begin 
the  reforms  now  indicated,  we  should  transform 
the  Bchool.room,  and  should  lead  to  a great 
physical  improvement  in  the  next  generation. 


THE  MANCHESTER  AQUARIUM. 

In  reply  to  a request  for  information,  the 
curator,  Mr.  Hooper,  informed  ns  that  the 
aquarium  had  been  erected his  designs,  and 
under  his  personal  superintendence,  assisted  by 
Mr.  M.  Seanor,  architect,  of  Manchester.  As  we 
have  no  belief  in  the  ability  of  laymen  to  design 
a building  of  this  kind,  we  omitted  the  words 
“ from  his  designs,”  and  affixed  no  architect’s 
name  to  the  view. 

We  have  jnat  now  received  the  following  note 
from  the  curator,  and  leave  our  readers  to  recon- 
cile the  two  statements : — 

“ Memo.  Manchester, 

It  has  just  been  pohited  out  to  me  that,  un- 
fortunately, the  name  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Joseph  Sherwin,  of  this  city,  has  been  omitted 
in  the  article  on  the  ‘ Manchester  Aquarium.’ 
Will  you  kindly  notice  this B.  Hooper.” 


DERIVATION  OF  TICKHILL. 

A REFERENCE  to  the  Ordnance  map,  No.  82, 
N.E.,  will  I think  prove  that  Tickhill  can  have 
no  possible  connexion  with  the  course  of  the 
River  Sheaf;  the  “Survey”  has  been* freely 
abused,  but  I have  never  yet  been  misled  by  the 
maps. 

One  may  fairly  mistrust  any  such  sweeping 
generalisation  as  that  put  before  your  readers ; 
as  to  ’pota/mos,  it  is  a general  name  for  any  or  for 
all  rivers,  not  the  specific  name  for  any  one 
river. 

The  Greeks,  rightly  or  wrongly,  derived  their 
word  from  ttotoq,  Latin  potus,  hence  our  word 
potation;  it  therefore  could  not  be  the  original 
name  for  a river,  as  such,  seeing  that  the  river 
would  have  an  existence  and  a name  before 
men  tested  the  water  by  its  “ potable  ” qualities. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  now  too 
famons  Tichborne.  This  name  was  Latinised  as 
“De  Itchin  Borne”;  in  English  it  would  be 
“ At  the  Itchin  Bourne.”  This  proves  that  the 
initial  “T”  is  the  prefixed  article,  which  could 
not  be  derived  from  Po.  Tamos.  A.  H. 


LONDON  SCnOOL-BOAED  SCHOOLS  AT 
FOHEST-EILL.  | 

Toe  London  School  Board  will  shortly  open  j 
their  newly-erected  schools  at  Forest.hill,  and  - 
the  educational  requirements  of  this  portion  of 
the  Greenwich  division  will  then  so  far  be  com- 
plete.  The  planning  of  these  schools  is  based 
uDon  requirements  of  the  Board  as  laid  down  in 
their  latest  instructions  to  architects,  and  may 
be  said  to  embody  the  expression  of  the  Board’s 
views  as  to  the  planning  of  schools  up  to  the 
date  of  Mr.  Robson  being  appointed  theii-  sole 
architect.  If  this  is  not  the  last,  it  is  one  of  the 
last  of  the  schools  erected  under  the  system  of 
competition  inaugurated  by  the  Boaxd  during 
the  first  year  of  their  existence.  The  idea  seems 
to  have  been  that  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  the 
collective  views  of  a large  _ number  of  archi- 
tects as  to  the  planning  of  this  class  of  buildings, 
and  to  this  end  they  made  their  original  instruc- 
tions  as  broad  as  was  compatible  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
Whether  the  Board  really  gained  any  new  ideas 
by  the  experiment  has  not  been  stated;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  mode  of  planning  now  adopted 
by  them,  as  shown  by  the  plans  of  the  Brockly- 
road  schools,  is  very  different  from  that  recotn- 
mended  in  the  first  instance.  They  may  be  said 
to  embody  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Robson 
in  his  paper  on  the  planning  of  schools,  read 
before  the  Architectural  Association,  excepting 


only  that  the  seats  are  somewhat  difierently 
arranged. 

The  main  building,  for  boys  and  girls,  consists 
of  a three-story  building,  and  provides  on  the 
second  fioor  a schoolroom  for  ninety  girls,  with 
three  class-rooms  attached.  There  are  cloak, 
rooms  and  lavatories  on  the  landing.  On  the 
first  floor  there  is  similar  accommodation  for  j 
boys.  The  outer  walls  of  the  ground  story  form  ‘ 
an  open  arcade,  and  the  inclosed  space  is  used  as 
a covered  playground  for  the  two  sexes.  There 
are  covered  ways  leading  from  this  story  to  the 
waterclosets  and  urinals,  the  apparatus  of  which  , 
are  provided  by  Messrs.  Macfarlane.  . 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  schoolrooms  con- 
tain  no  sliding  partitions,  and  that  the  class- 
rooms are  in  all  cases  distinct  apartments.  It 
is  not  found  that  any  sliding  partitions  yet  intro- 
duced are  capable  of  effectually  stopping  sound, 
and,  therefore,  although  their  use  is  in  other 
respects  desirable,  they  are  only  now  adopted 
under  exceptional  circumstances.  The  panels  of 
the  doors  leading  from  the  school  to  the  class- 
rooms are  of  glass,  so  that  the  head-master  and 
mistress  have  constant  supervision  over  their 
respective  under-teachers  as  well  as  of  the  large 
schoolrooms. 

The  planning  of  the  desks  is  one  of  the  latest 
, improvements  adopted  by  the  Board.  They  in 
all  cases  consist  of  five  rows,  and  each  of  these 
rows  is  divided  into  series  of  two  desks  with  a 
gangway  between  them,  the  object  being  that 


the  teachers  may  have  the  opportunity  ol 
reaching  the  side  of  each  child  without  dis 
turbing  the  others.  This  is  an  evident  improve, 
raent  over  the  old  system  of  having  the 
gangways  between  a series  of  five  or  six  desk? 
80  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mastei 
to  overlook  the  work  of  the  larger  number  of  thi 
children  without  disturbing  most  of  those  sitting 
upon  the  same  form. 

The  staircase  is  constructed  on  the  principli 
by  which  the  height  usually  lost  between  om 
landing  and  another  is  made  use  of  for  a aeconi 
staircase,  one  being  for  the  girls  and  the  othe: 
for  the  boys.  This  description  of  staircase  cai 
only  be  used  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  distanci 
from  floor  to  floor  is  15  ft.  or  more,  and  then,  i 
there  was  only  one  flight  the  distance  from  stej 
to  step  and  landing  to  landing,  would  of  coursi 
be  15  ft.,  but  by  making  it  a double  staircasi 
this  distance  is  reduced  to  7 ft.  6 in.  for  eacl 
one.  The  principle  can  hardly  be  indicated  oi 
a plan,  and  can  only  be  realised  in  a model.  I 
is  much  favoured  by  the  School  Board,  but  thi 
architect  of  these  schools  does  not  consider  tha 
under  all  circumstances  it  is  an  economical  mod 
of  construction,  and  certainly  in  the  result  i 
produces  a somewhat  dreary  appearance. 

The  infant  school  is  a detached  one-stor 
building.  The  principal  room  has  two  recessei 
galleries,  and  a large  area  is  thus  left  in  the  bod; 
of  the  room  for  marching,  but  in  addition  t 
this  there  is  externally  to  the  school  anothe 
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corered  apace  for  this  species  of  perambulatory 
tuition.  Two  claea-rooms,  planned  similarly  to 
those  in  the  graded  schools,  adjoin  the  large 
room,  and  a like  provision  is  made  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  babies  from  the  main  body  of  the 
infants.  All  these  rooms,  however,  enter  out  of 
the  one  largo  school-room,  and  the  glazing  of  the 
doors  provides  for  their  being  constantly  over- 
looked.  .^n)OOi4 

The  caretaker’s  residence  and  manager’s  room 
are  situated  between  the  graded  and  infants’ 
school,  and  are  three  stories  in  height. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  heated  by  hot- 
water  pipes  and  apparatus  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Potter  & Sons,  of  South  Molton-street.  The 
gasfittings,  seats,  and  desks  are  supplied  by  the 
Board.  The  playgrounds  are  laid  by  Messrs. 
Wright  & Sheardowii  with  the  material  known 
as  “tar  pavement.” 

The  total  cost  of  the  buildings,  when  wholly 
completed,  will  not,  it  is  anticipated,  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  original  estimate — 7,000Z. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  part  of  the 
building  on  either  side  of  the  graded  schools 
containing  four  of  the  class-rooms,  as  also  the 
projecting  class-room  of  the  infante’  school,  is 
not  yet  built,  but  is  reserved  for  future  extension. 

The  total  accommodation  provided  by  the 
plans  is  for  239  boys,  239  girls,  and  320  infants, 
and  the  coat  therefore  will  be  at  the  rate  of  about 
83.  ISs.  per  child.  The  floor-space  in  the  graded 
schools  rather  exceeds  9 ft.  per  child.  In  the 
infant  school  the  floor-space  is  about  8 ft.  per 
child. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Howard,  Brothers  j 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell. 


THE  AECHITECTURE  OF  THE  PRESENT 

AND. THE  FUTURE  AS  SOME  VIEW  IT. 

In  a paper  read  on  the  20th  February  last, 
before  the  Church  Institute  at  Leeds,  on  “ The 
Architecture  of  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Future,”  Mr.  Seddon,  having  given  a summary 
of  the  various  styles,  remarked : — I have  now 
sketched  for  you  the  history  of  the  architecture 
of  the  past,  from  the  time  of  its  first  consolida- 
tion  as  an  art  by  the  Greeks,  out  of  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  that  had  previously  existed  in 
Eastern  countries  in  a state  of  chaos ; the 
gradual  corruption  of  that  art,  and  separation  of 
construction  and  decoration  by  the  Romans ; 
the  resuscitation  and  reuniting  of  both  by  the 
early  Christians,  and  their  growth,  first,  into  the 
round-arched  style  of  the  Romanesque,  and  then 
into  the  pointed-arched  style  of  the  Gothic,  in 
which  science  and  taste  culminated.  I have  also 
traced  the  decline  and  fall  of  architecture  as  a 
living  art,  and  the  inauguration  of  a system  of 
copyism  in  its  place.  I have  shown  that  the 
copyists  reverted  to  the  worst  phase  of  the 
classic  art,  and  exaggerated  the  errors  that  had 
caused  that  to  be  swept  away  j that  they  made 
an  arbitrary  and  abstruse  system  of  their 
revival,  and  failed  to  enlist  public  sympathy 
with  it,  and  that  when  it  declined  for  want  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  talent  of  those  who  invented 
it,  a worse  ohaos  than  the  first  supervened.  I 
have  noted  the  spasmodic  efforts  made  lately  to 
reduce  this  to  order  by  those,  on  the  onehand,  who 
would  seek  reform  again  where  the  Italo-Vitru. 
vians  attempted  it,  and  by  those,  on  tho  other 
Land,  who  would  try  to  take  up  the  thread  at  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Gothic  style  Upon 
tho  issue  of  tliis  contest  so  much  depends,  if 
there  be  any  use  now  in  architecture  at  all,  that 
I shall  now  endeavour  to  give  you  some  clearer 
idea  of  the  present  condition  of  things,  hoping 
so  far  to  interest  you  in  the  subject  that  you 
may  not  be  wholly  indifferent  spectators  to 
tho  contest  that  is  going  on  around  you,  and 
with  which  you  cannot  help  being  more  or  less 
affected. 

Perhaps  I cannot  more  forcibly  bring  homo  to 
you  the  actual  state  of  architecture,  than  by 
asking  you  to  cast  your  eyes  around  you  in 
this  very  town  of  Leeds,  of  which  you  are,  no 
doubt,  justly  proud,  as  the  flourishing  centre  of 
an  enterprising  commercial  district.  The  love 
of  beauty  implanted  in  our  nature,  has  not  yet 
been  wholly  eradicated  by  three  centuries  of 
neglect  of  it  in  all  matters  connected  with  our 
daily  life.  The  common  adage,  “ God  made  the 
country,  but  man  made  the  town,”  expresses  a 
general  feeling  that  beauty  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  scenery  we  have  not  yet  spoiled,  and  that 
we  congregate  in  towns  to  collect  means  to  enable 
us  ultimately  to  escape  from  them.  No  doubt 
the  desire  of  all  of  you  is,  and  it  is  one  of  the 


healthiest  you  have,  to  rush  as  soon  as  you  get 
a holiday,  to  your  grand  moors  and  lovely  dales, 
to  your  pleasant  woods  and  streams,  to  gladden 
your  eyes.  Still  railway  statistics  show  that  no 
spots  attract  so  readily  as  those  which,  in  addi- 
tion  to  nature’s  charms,  possess  some  of  the 
really  artistic  works  of  man.  But  what  is  it 
you  go  there  to  see  ? Ruins  ? Even  so  ! Is  it 
then  that  you  gloat  over  the  destruction  of  the 
fair  abbeys,  that  once  thickly  studded  your 
county  ? that  you  glory  in  seeing  them  falling 
to  pieces  in  the  grasp  of  giant  ivy.stems,  which, 
like  boa-constrictors,  writhe  round  and  rend 
them  asunder  ? Is  it  that  you  may  feed  bigotry 
by  triumph,  and  self-complacency  by  compari- 
sons not  felt  to  be  odious?  No!  I will  answer 
for  it  that  your  sympathy  is  rather  with  the  old 
monks,  who,  if  not  all  saints  upon  earth,  at 
least  by  their  choice  of  secluded  spots,  and  their 
labours  of  love  therein,  have  touched  a responsive 
chord  in  your  hearts.  Yon  can  recall,  at  this 
lapse  of  time,  that  in  those  rude  and  troublous 
times  there  may  have  been  need  for  sanctuaries 
in  the  wilderness,  and  you  are  willing  to  draw  a 
veil  over  failing  purposes  and  human  imperfec- 
tions. Tho  roofless  fanes  and  sacked  hearths 
strike  a note  of  sadness  in  your  minds ; and  if 
your  feelings  bo  roused,  it  is  with  indignation 
at  the  ruthless  spoilers  who  stripped  off  and 
melted  the  lead  for  their  own  greed,  who  stabled 
cattle  within  walls  dedicated  to  prayer,  and 
tore  out  their  carved  stones  to  build  bams  for 
themselves. 

But  if  whole  buildings  be  what  you  prefer, 
why  do  you  not  stay  at  home  and  look  at  your 
own  ? You  go  upon  these  pilgrimages  because 
you  do  really  love  beautiful  architecture,  when 
you  can  get  it  j because  you  heartily  admire 
pointed  arches,  and  the  rich  tracery  of  Gothic 
buildings  j but  you  love  them  none  the  more  be- 
cause they  are  tenanted  by  owls  and  bats,  and 
are  reft  of  all  their  storied  panes. 

You  shut  your  eyes  at  home  because  you 
cannot  care  for  miles  of  rectangular  faijades, 
with  oblong  holes  in  them,  and  are  not  to  be 
cozened  into  the  belief  that  because  their  pro- 
portions may  be  correct,  you  must  learn  to 
admire  them,  if  they  have  “ dressings”  enough 
to  set  them  off.  Is  it  necessary,  however,  that 
street  architecture  should  be  so  doleful  and 
monotonous  ? 

An  English  town  in  the  Middle  -^.ges  was  a 
thing  fair  to  see.  Church  towers  and  spires 
marked  it  from  afar  j a stately  castle,  may  be, 
crowned  its  highest  knoll, — not  a pompous 
block,  with  portiooed  centre  and  balanced  wings, 
but  a picturesque  structure  that  seemed  to 
grow  from  the  rocks  upon  which  it  was  poised — 
a good  protection  for  friends,  but  firm  repeller  of 
foes.  Along  the  slopes  beneath  spread  the 
streets  of  the  burghers’  houses,  which,  though 
modest,  had  bold  gables  and  quaint  dormers, 
and  were  well  fashioned  behind  as  well  as 
before  5 and  the  cottages  which  lined  the  lanes  of 
approach,  though  humbler,  were  equally  good  in 
their  way. 

But  you  may  think  I am  drawing  from  my 
imagination  in  this  sketch.  The  fragments  of 
old  English  domestic  architecture  of  this  class 
are  now  so  few  and  far  between,  that  though  I 
know  nothing  elsewhere  so  tender  and  artistic 
as  what  is  left  of  them,  I will  ask  you  to  cross 
the  Channel  in  search  of  examples  there,  which 
have  not  yet  been  swept  away  by  the  besom  of 
modern  progress.  The  splendid  domestic  archi- 
tecture  of  Rouen  has  indeed  mostly  succumbed 
within  my  memory  to  the  Parisian  type  of  smng 
and  featureless  respectability  j but  Nuremburg 
and  many  other  towns  yet  remain  nearly  in 
tact,  and  can  show  still  that  street  architecture 
need  neither  be  an  eyesore  nor  insipid. 

I must,  however,  hasten  back  to  Leeds,  and 
wiU  enter  it  from  the  side  of  Kirkstall,  leaving 
behind  the  majestic  abbey  ruins,  which  some  so 
regard  that  they  would  spend  a princely  for- 
tune  in  restoring  and  utilising  them,  and  others 
regard  so  much  more  that  they  would  not 
suffer  tho  profane  hand  of  the  restorer  to  touch 
them.  May  they  long  stand  as  they  yet  do,  to 
teach  us  how  men  could  once  build  to  the  glory 
of  God  ; and  how  others,  who  sought  art  inspira- 
tion in  Pagan  remains,  could  desecrate  the  works 
of  their  forefathers.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  , 
hovels  that  meet  us  as  wo  approach  this  great 
and  wealthy  town  ? One  might  bo  induced  to 
make  the  antithesis  as  to  the  respective  makers 
of  country  and  town  stronger  than  in  the  old 
adage  I have  quoted  ; and  truly  the  devil  might 
well  have  had  a band  in  these,  seeing  that  even 
decency  is  an  impossibility  in  them;  and  if  my 
present  theme  and  want  of  time  forbid  their  in- 


spection, I may  bo  pardoned  for  saying  merely 
that  their  exterior  is  as  ngly  as  sin. 

I may,  however,  be  met  with  a not  unfair 
remonstrance  that  I have  not  chosen  well  the 
route  of  my  entry  to  your  town.  Upon  another 
occasion  I came  into  it  from  Woodhouse  Moor, 
and  called  on  my  way  at  a villa  of  no  mean  pre- 
tensions. I found  its  inmates  lugubrious,  and 
ill-health  was  alleged  as  the  cause,  and  it  was 
attributed  by  them  to  the  flimsy  construction 
and  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  architec- 
turesque  tenement  they  occupied.  I then  re- 
commended instant  removal  to  a better,  and  was 
met  by  the  assurance  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find  any  other  house  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
any  way  better,  and  that  a leap  from  the  frying- 
pan  would  probably  be  into  the  fire. 

As  a stranger  I cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
Hiis  complaint,  though  I can  for  the  statement 
But  for  your  consolation,  if  it  be  such,  I can  say 
that  were  it  otherwise,  Leeds  would  be  a town 
highly  favoured  among  many. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  I exaggerate,  I aver 
that  a vast  majority  of  the  houses  we  live  in 
m England  are  ill-arranged,  ill-built,  ill-drained, 
and  ill-ventilated;  and  as  to  their  appearance,  our 
villas  are  villanous  boxes,  upon  the  show-fronts 
of  which  some  architecturesque  dressings  are 
run  in  cement;  but  the  sides  and  backs  “which 
are  quite  as  visible,  are  left  in  their  primitive 
nakedness.  I may  be  told  that  what  I have  as 
yet  described  is  not  your  architecture.  Then 
pray ! why  is  it  not  ? 

Why,  in  the  wealthiest  country,  and  perliaps 
the  wealthiest  age  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
should  the  houses  of  the  middle  classes  be  put 
to  shame  by  the  cottages  of  the  despised  Middle 
Ages? 

The  reason  is  that  we  have  lost  count  of  tho 

value  of  art,  and  have  sold  ourselves,  body  and 
soul,  to  that  curse  of  the  age,  the  speculating 
builder,  who  builds  houses  to  sell,  and  not  to  be 
lived  in. 

However,  I will  now  proceed— all  the  more 
willingly  because  I know  that  of  buildings  that 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  architectural,  Leeds  has 
a goodly  store ; and  I so  hunger  for  such,  that  I 
am  not  in  a mood  to  bo  hypercritical.  I must 
pass,  as  you  know,  a forest  of  tall  chimneys, 
which,  thanks  to  legislation,  Iiave  their  u^^lv 
mouths  mostly  shut.  ° 

But  why  are  they  and  their  mouths  ugly  ? 
Some  towns  in  Italy  are  crowded  with  long 
slender  shafts,  which  were  towers  built  by  the 
inhabitants  in  lawless  times,  to  enable  them  to 
watch  their  neighbours,  and  they  are  not  uo-ly 
Depend  upon  it,  in  the  Middle  Ages  factory 
chimneys  would  have  been,  as  they  may  be 
made  picturesque,  and  that  witbqnt  extra  cost! 

It  18  the  will  that  is  wanted,  and  then  the  wav 
would  be  quickly  found.  '' 

At  last  I arrive  in  your  principal  streets,  and 
survey  your  buildings  devoted  to  commerce,  and 
am  struck  by  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  which 
IS  one  of  the  first  to  greet  me.  This  is  a fine  and 
sensible  building,  well  massed,  and  aliowin"  one 
to  walk  round  it,  without  finding  out  a part“ that 
has  been  forgotten.  I should,  however,  like  to 
relieve  the  two  struggling  figures  which,  with 
insufficient  foothold,  are  overpowered  by  the 
weight  of  its  angles. 

In  the  principal  streets,  which  I soon  reach 
from  tWs  point,  I see  where  yonr  architecture 
really  is,  and  that  for  it  wise  recourse  has  been 
had  to  professional  architects,  and  mostly  to 
those  very  able  ones  whom  you  have  resident 
among  you,  and  who  have  already  done  much  to 
elevate  the  character  of  these  streets.  Still,  as 
elsewhere,  tbeii"  works  are  so  diverse  in  charac- 
ter, that  it  seems  well  to  remind  them  that 
union  is  strength,  and  I should  be  glad  indeed 
if  aught  I say  could  tend  to  the  concentration  of 
their  efforts  in  a right  gi'oove. 

The  majority  of  your  commercial  buildings 
are,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  designed 
after  Italian  palaces,  to  which  the  fine  stone  of 
the  district  and  commendable  reticence  as  to  the 
use  of  applied  orders  give  a good  business-like 
air.  The  monotony  of  regular  compositions  does 
not,  however,  produce  a lively  effect,  and  the 
individual  features  are  open  to  the  objections 
raised  to  tho  originals  of  which  they  are  copies, 
and  even  with  which  considerable  licence  has 
often  been  taken.  The  perspective  effect,  too 
of  a senes  of  formal  blocks  treated  indepen- 
dently and  jammed  close  together  as  necessary 
in  streets,  with  horizontal  cornices  and  strings 
at  different  heights  cut  short  abruptly,  can 
never  be  charming.  So  that  when  I sum  up  the 
result  of  this  Italian  portion  ofyour  street  archi- 
tecture as  certainly  not  worse,  and  upon  tho 
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whole  a great  deal  better  than  most,  I trust  not 
to  be  thought  to  have  come  to  a too  harsh  judg- 
ment  with  respect  to  it. 

Bat  what  ia  this  vernacular  Italian  architec- 
ture at  itsbeat  ? — deadly  respectableand  common- 
place, yet  vastly  costly.  Go  again,  to  Nuremburg 
or  Cologne  if  yon  would  see  what  warehouses 
might  be,  by  simply  emphasising  their  real  struc- 
ture, and  introducing  here  and  there  a quaint 
bit  of  ornament  to  shine  like  a jewel  because  of 
the  plain  common-sense  setting  around  it. 

You  have,  however,  some  excellent  specimens 
of  Modern  Gothic  in  your  streets,  as,  for  instance, 
this  “ Church  Institute  ” building,  and  I am  glad 
to  see  that  even  a majority  of  those  buildings 
that  are  now  rising  in  them  are  of  this  style,  and, 
on  the  whole,  very  well  treated.  I notice  com- 
paratively few  of  those  startling  and  vulgar 
parodies  of  the  style  which  have  led  one  of  our 
first  Gothic  architects  lately  foolishly  to  abandon 
it,  and  to  rush  to  the  abortions  of  Queen  Anne’s 
time  byway  of  a protest;  and  I congratulate 
you  upon  not  yet  having  any  of  that  rubbish 
itself. 

You  have  in  the  Beckett’s  Bank  a sumptuous 
example  of  the  Mediaeval  style  happily  adapted 
to  modern  requirements.  Your  great  infirmary 
by  the  same  eminent  architect,  is  a work  which 
perhaps  more  limited  means  prevented  from 
being  quite  so  successful.  But  this  is  doctrine  I 
hesitate  to  endorse,  because  I am  anxious  to 
show  that  Gothic  architecture  does  not  depend 
upon  costly  work ; and  modern  town  buildings  in 
all  styles  are  usually  much  overdone  with  detail, 
and  1 never  feel  to  want  more,  but  less  enrich- 
ment and  better  than  one  gets. 

Finally,  as  to  your  noble  Town-hall,  with  its 
stately  columnar  facades,  and  recessed  portico, 
and  pyramidal  composition,  well  raised  upon 
imposing  flights  of  steps.  It  is  a costly  sacri- 
fice to  architecturesque  effect.  It  should  be  put 
to  the  same  use  as  the  classic  temples  it  affects 
to  imitate.  Built  primarily  with  reference  to 
external  regnlarity  of  design,  the  internal  accom- 
modation has  been  necessarily  cramped  to  get  it 
into  its  rectangalar  shell.  Preserve  it  as  a votive 
offering  to  admire,  and  build  another  structure 
to  use,  into  the  interior  of  which  light  can  he 
freely  admitted,  and  wherein  sound  be  nob  ob- 
structed by  architectural  features  constructed 
for  display. 

In  concluding  this  summary  of  present  arcbi. 
teoture  from  the  sources  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  I ask  if,  all  credit  being  given  for  much 
isolated  merit,  they  collectively  form  a true 
reflex  of  the  character  of  this  age  as  the  past 
living  architecture  of  its  time  ? Feeling, — nay, 
even  hoping, — that  the  answer  must  be  in  the 
negative,  1 ask,  can  we  look  more  hopefolly  in 
this  respect  to  the  architecture  of  the  future  ? 

I have  left  myself  little  space  for  speaking  of 
the  architecture  of  the  future.  Fortunately  it 
needs  little  at  my  hands.  The  first  thing  needed 
is  real,  not  affected  love  for  it  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  If  there  be  demand  there  will  soon  be 
snpply.  May  it  be  a result  of  the  education 
movement  of  the  day  that  all  men  should  crave 
for  beauty  in  their  homes.  By  degrees  the  love 
of  art  would  become  an  instinct,  as  it  once  was. 
As  to  the  character  of  that  art,  we  must  recog- 
nise that  it  will  necessarily  remain  eclectic,  but 
public  taste  would  require  that  it  be  pure. 
From  the  stand-point  we  have  arrived  at,  we  can 
and  soon  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  accumu- 
lated experietlce  of  the  past,  and  have  no  need  to 
seek  out  a new  style  for  ourselves. 

In  choosing  an  architectural  language  for  our 
use,  it  would  be  folly  not  to  take  the  most  com- 
prehensive, and  we  are  certainly  bound  to  take 
the  most  true.  But  having  chosen  a style  as  a 
point-da-depart,  let  ns  torn,  our  attention  to  the 
wants  we  have  to  fulfil,  and  not  hamper  ourselves 
with  preconceived  notions  of  regularity.  The 
interior  must  dictate  the  exterior,  and  giving 
lovely  forms  to  the  features  they  need,  let  them 
be  their  own  decoration.  Abandon  all  false 
masks,  and  use  no  features  that  are  not  wanted, 
and  those  in  strict  accordance  with  their  mean- 
ing. We  may  then  safely  leave  our  works  to 
speak  for  themselves,  and  those  that  come  after 
us  may  perhaps  find  a character  in  them  we  do 
not  ourselves  discern,  which  they,  if  they  like, 
may  designate  as  style. 

The  most  pressing  task  before  us  is  to  provide 
better  dwellings  for  the  masses,  and  though  this 
must  be  primarily  in  a sanitary  point  of  view, 
it  might  be  so  in  an  architectural  sense  also,  as 
had  been  proved  by  several  recent  enlightened 
experiments. 

The  reform  we  look  for  must  thus  come  from 
belosv, — at  least,  there  it  is  most  needed. 


THE  BUILDER 

Addressing  the  members  of  a Church  Insti- 
tute, I may  in  conclusion  remark  that  almost  all 
the  monuments  of  the  past  of  which  I have 
spoken  have  been  dedicated  to  religion,  and  it 
has  been  of  those  erected  by  the  Church  that  I 
have  named  as  embodying  the  highest  material 
and  spiritual  aim,  the  noblest  compositions  of 
science  and  art.  Our  churches  remain  often 
the  sole  landmarks  of  taste  that  have  survived 
the  last  few  centuries,  which  have  been  the  only 
dark  ages,  artistically  speaking,  in  the  world’s 
history.  By  far  the  best  and  most  numerous 
of  the  works  of  the  present  which  deserve  the 
name  of  architecture  are  ecclesiastical,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  the  continuance  of  enlightened 
patronage  and  encouragement  from  the  Church 
that  I,  as  a member  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, look  forward  in  hope  with  respect  to  the 
architecture  of  the  future. 
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HEMISPHERICAL  BELLS.* 

We  now  come  to  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  this  paper,  hemispherical  bells,  and  modern 
improvements  in  the  machinery  for  carillons  and 
chimes,  and  I would  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I do  not  for  one  moment  desire 
to  be  understood  to  say  that  this  shape  of  bell 
will  supersede  to  any  great  extent  the  church. bell 
shape,  or  that  the  power  of  the  tone  of  one  is  to 
be  compared  to  the  power  of  tone  of  the  other. 
In  the  hemispherical  shape  a 4^  cwt.  bell  will 
produce  the  same  note  as  25  cwt.  in  the  church- 
bell  shape,  and  it  ia  quite  obvious  that  4 i- cwt. 
cannot  produce  the  same  volume  of  sound  as  25 
cwt.  Moreover,  these  bells  cannot  be  swung. 
But  what  I do  say  is,  and  my  firm  have  proved 
it  in  practice,  that  hemispherical  bells  can  be 
used  most  advantageously  in  places  and  spaces 
of  peals  of  eight  and  more,  with  all  the 
machinery  necessary  to  produce  the  required 
effects  of  change-ringing,  quarter-striking,  and 
tune-playing,  where  the  other  shape  could  not 
have  been  used, — first,  for  want  of  space;  and, 
secondly,  in  many  instances  a moat  serious  con- 
sideration, on  account  of  the  cost. 

That  they  and  our  machinery  will  prove  useful 
in  providing  for  a want  which  has  been  greatly 
felt  of  late  years,  viz.,  the  supply  of  bells  and 
filling  the  place  of  ringers  in  neighbourhoods 
where  they  are  not  to  be  found,  I have  no  doubt 
whatever ; and  I am  also  of  opinion  that  a very 
large  field  for  their  use  exists  in  towers  and 
turrets  attached  to  country  mansions.  Their 
sweetness  |of  tone  is  eminently  suited  for  this 
purpose,  as  all  the  charming  effects  of  bell 
music  may  be  obtained  from  them  without  the 
tinkling  sheep-bell  sound  of  light  peals,  or  the 
impossible  expense  and  overpowering  sound  at 
short  distances  of  peals  of  the  ordinary  shape 
sufficiently  heavy  and  deep  in  tone  to  give  good 
effects. 

It  ia  not  proposed  to  enter  in  this  paper  into 
the  question  whether  or  not  hemispherical  bells 
are  constructed  upon  scientific  principles.  I 
cannot  really  tell  you  upon  what  principle  they 
are  constructed.  I have  never  put  the  question 
to  the  founders  of  them,  for  the  (to  me)  satis- 
factory reason  that  I do  not  believe  they  would 
tell  me  if  I did.  At  present  I have  quite 
enough  to  do  to  make  use  of  them  when  made. 
Given  the  necessity  of  having  to  produce  them, 
I would  face  the  difficulty  in  the  same  way  as  I 
have  faced  other  difficulties,  and  with  what 
success  I leave  others  who  know  me  to  decide. 
All  I propose  to  do  is  to  give  some  information 
respecting  accomplished  facta  with  regard  to 
them  and  the  chiming  machinery  which  we  have 
made,  and  are  making,  under  the  patent  of  Mr. 
Imhof,  taken  out  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1856, — information  which  we  have  ventured  to 
thiuk  may  prove  to  be  interesting  to  our  fellow- 
members  in  this  society.  From  time  to  time  w’e 
have  applied  them  in  isolated  cases  to  clocks 
with  invariable  snccess,  but  it  was  not  till  1870 
that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  ordering  a peal  of 
sixteen  for  a tower  at  Colonel  Tomline’s,  Orwell 
Park,  a few  miles  from  Ipswich.  Messrs.  Mears 
& Stainbank,  who  have  given  great  attention  to 
the  founding  of  hemispherical  bells,  cast  them 
for  us  with  the  most  perfect  success.  The  smallest 
in  the  peal  is  1 ft.  4 in.  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
3 qrs.  13  lb.,  from  which  they  run  down  to  the 
lowest  in  the  peal,  3 ft.  | in.  in  diameter, 
which  weighs  6 cwt.  19  lb.  The  honr-bell  is 
3 ft.  6i  in.  in  diameter,  and  weighs  9 cwt.  2 qrs. 
5 lb.  The  peal  is  in  the  key  of  Ffe,  with  two  half 


notes,  the  key  which  we  consider  best  adapted 
for  bell  music,  and  was  the  first  of  that  number 
and  size  ever  cast.  The  whole  weight  is  about 
two  tons  and  a half,  and  the  bells  are  arranged 
in  two  tiers  of  wooden  bell-frame,  the  cranks 
leading  to  the  machinery  being  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  two,  and  leading  right  and  left. 
The  whole  is  contained  in  a space  7 ft.  9 in.  by 
about  11  ft.  high,  tier  above  tier,  each  bell  in  its 
own  compartment,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
or  stifle  the  sound  of  its  next-door  neighbour. 
When  the  hells  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
it  was  unanimously  considered  by  the  builders’ 
employes  engaged  on  the  estate  that  the  tower 
would  not  hold  them,  but,  to  the  intense  astonish, 
ment  of  every  one,  the  bell-frame  and  the  bells 
were  all  fixed  in  their  places  in  less  than  a week, 
with  2 ft.  out  of  the  9 ft.  unoccupied.  Our 
first  object  ia  undertaking  work  of  this  kind  is 
to  see  the  place  the  bells  are  to  go  in,  and  then 
to  obtain  from  the  architect  of  the  building 
tracings  of  the  bell-chamber.  We  then  design 
and  carefully  draw  to  scale  the  hell-frame  and 
bells,  knowing  approximately  their  dimensions, 
BO  that  they  are  as  good  as  placed,  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  construction,  in  the  tower  before 
they  are  actually  cast,  and  we  are  then  able  to 
state  with  the  greatest  accuracy  what  sized  bells 
can  be  used.  The  facility  with  which  these 
bells  can  be  fixed  in  their  places  is  one  of  their 
numerous  recommendations.  A hole  is  drilled 
through  the  crown  of  an  inch  diameter,  and 
through  this  and  the  cross-beam  of  the  bell, 
frame  which  is  to  carry  it  is  passed  a bolt, 
secured  by  a nut  and  washers,  and  in  this  way 
each  is  fastened  to  its  own  beam,  and  upon  which 
are  fixed  the  hammers  and  counter  springs  to 
prevent  chattering  in  the  blows,  so  that,  falling  as 
it  does  from  the  centre  of  the  bell,  the  full  force 
of  the  blow  of  the  hammer  falls  upon  the 
bell.  The  machine  which  we  manufactured  and 
applied  to  these  bells,  chimes  the  Cambridge 
quarters  the  same  as  the  Westminster  clock, 
and  plays  one  of  seven  tunes  twice  over  or 
not,  at  will,  each  third  hour,  with  one  weight 
and  one  train  of  wheels,  but  does  not  strike  the 
hours.  A clock  being  already  there,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  alter  that  for  the  purpose. 
It  may  be  here  observed  that  we  are  making, 
by  gracious  command  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
a machine  for  St.  Mark’s,  Yictoria-park,  which 
does  all  three  with  one  weight  and  one  train  of 
wheels.  The  patent,  under  which  these  machines 
are  manufactured,  is  the  sole  invention  of  Mr. 
Imhof,  and  consists  in  the  discharge  of  the 
hammer  upon  the  bell  by  means  of  a pin  in  a 
wooden  barrel,  and  the  provision  of  a cam  action 
to  again  raise  it  to  the  catch  from  which  it  was 
discharged;  thus  doing  away  with  the  difficulty 
which  ia  experienced  in  preventing  the  wear  of 
the  pin  in  the  barrel,  and  the  end  of  the  lever  in 
the  old  principle,  where  the  hammer  is  raised  by 
the  pin  in  the  barrel  acting  upon  the  end  of  the 
lever  to  which  the  hammer  is  attached,  and  so 
lifting  it  and  allowing  it  to  again  fall  upon  the 
bell  and  strike  the  blow ; thus  from  the  very 
first,  two  defects  from  wear  arise — the  pin  and 
lever  both  wear,  and  the  time  of  the  music  and 
draught  of  the  hammer  are  consequently  affected. 
Mr.  Imhof’s  plan  is  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  only  one  suitable,for  the  purpose 
of  chiming  machines.  No  doubt  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  since  he  designed  the  first, 
machine,  and  I am  sure  that  he  most  readily 
admits  it;  but  at  the  same  time  the  fact  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  to  him  alone  ia  due  the 
credit  of  inventing  the  separating  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  hammer  from  the  lifting-pin,  and 
it  is  this  which  constitutes  the  mainspring  of  all 
the  improvements  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  introduced. 


From  a paper  by  Mr.  Geo.  Lund  (of  which  a portion 
« in  last,  p.  201,  ante),  read  at  the  Society 


..  _j  printed  in 

of  Arts. 


THE  PRIMITIVE  THEATRE. 

Certain  Shaksperian  discoveries  which  Mr. 
Halliwell  has  been  incubating  for  about  five 
years,  bring  out  very  clearly,  if  not  finally,  the 
nature  of  our  great  dramatist’s  business  rela- 
tions with  the  stage. 

He  was  actor  and  playwright,  producing 
dramas  as  stock-property  for  his  company,  with 
a joint  share,  as  part  proprietor,  in  the  regular 
takings  of  the  house.  He  was  neither  free- 
holder nor  leaseholder,  but,  as  a member  of  tbe 
“ company,”  he  was  partner  with  those  who 
held  or  represented  such  rights. 

All  takings  were  subject  to  division;  actors, 
like  Sbakspeare,  sharing  in  the  profit  of  a 
certain  portion  of  tbe  building  called  “tbe 
house,”  and  in  that  reserved  portion  only.  Be- 
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sides  tliis  share,  actors  had  a small  allowance 
dependent  on  their  status,  and  there  was  a fixed 
payment  for  the  poet. 

When  these  facts  were  first  mooted,  I saw  at 
once  the  analogy  existing  between  this  term, 
“the  house,’’  and  the  modern  use  of  the  same 
expression  when,  in  theatrical  parlance,  we  talk 
of  “ a full  house,’’  or  of  that  burst  of  applause 
called  “ bringing  down  the  house.” 

To  understand  it  fully,  we  may  place  before 
ourselves  the  ideal  of  a primitive  theatre.  One 
sees,  “in  the  mind’s  eye,  Horatio,”  a certain 
corps  of  strolling  players  enter  an  old-fashioned 
hostelry,  such  as  the  “Tabard”  was  in  South, 
wark,  the  “ Four  Swans  ” or  the  “ Green 
Dragon”  at  Bishopsgato. 

Tho  players  would  “act”  in  the  open  yard, 
and  to  them  enter  at  tho  inn-gate  all  persons  so 
disposed  to  witness  the  performance  j this 
general  public,  the  “ pit-holders,”  being  then 
termed  sfrouneZhnys;  a body  bound  to  applaud  “to 
the  very  echo,”  ready  to  catch  at  any  allusion, 
not  squeamish  as  to  a hroad  joke,  but  to  be  con- 
ciliated rather  than  set  at  defiance. 

Round  the  open  yard  runs  a tier  or  tiers  of 
balconies,  opening  into  the  gneat-chambers,  to 
which  they  give  access  by  stairs,  and  festooned 
with  drapery,  now  represented  by  tho  “ galle- 
ries,” but  at  that  time  furnishing  the  dlite  of  a 
playei*’8  audience. 

The  leader,  scanning  this  assemblage,  forms 
liis  own  conclusion  as  to  his  prospects : will  it 
bo  a “ beggarly  array  of  empty  boxes,”  or  a 
" crowded  bouse  ” ? The  play  proceeds  j ground, 
lings  maintain  their  character,  and,  as  the 
action  dovelops  in  interest,  the  occupants  of  the 

boxes  ” warm  up ; the  favourite  actor  at  length 
appears,  and,  delivering  his  most  telling  scene, 
“brings  down  the  house”  by  exciting  the 
tenants  of  these  pseudo-boxes  to  universal  ap- 
plause. 

Now  for  the  result.  Tiie  players  could  not 
exact  rent  from  the  temporary  occupants  of  a 
guest-chamber ; so  I conclude  that,  when  this 
applause  became  apparent,  and  the  interest  of 
the  audience  was  most  unequivocally  shown,  a 
collection  would  he  made. 

This  bringing  down  “the  bouse”  would  then 
have  a substantial  result  in  a liberal  pecuniary 
reward.  A.  Hall. 


SALE  OF  CORPORATION  BUILDING  SITES 
IN  LEEDS. 

There  has  been  a sale  of  building  sites,  &c., 
acquired  by  the  corporation  of  I.eeds  in  con- 
nexion with  street  improvements.  The  sites 
offered  for  sale  were  twenty-eight  in  number. 
Lot  18,  having  a frontage  to  the  river  of  37i-  ft., 
was  disposed  of  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Thompson,  archi. 
tect,  for  771L  15s,,  being  at  the  rate  of  51.  58. 
per  square  yard.  Lots  19  and  20,  the  one 
having  an  area  of^GG  square  yards,  and  the  other 
60  square  yards,  sold  together  for  l,008i.,  being 
at  the  rate  of  81.  per  square  yard.  The  next 
two  lots,  having  together  an  area  of  106  square 
yards,  sold  at  71.  7s.  Gd.  per  square  yard  ; total, 
7911.  15g.  Lot  23,  with  an  area  of  116  square 
yards,  sold  for  9411.,  being  at  the  rate  of  71.  Sa. 
per  square  yard.  Lots  2-4  and  25,  having  to- 
gether  an  area  of  277  square  yards,  were  sold 
together,  at  the  rate  of  51.  6s.  per  square  yard. 
In  connexion  with  Call-lane  and  Market-street 
improvement,  the  only  lot  disposed  of  was  lot  27, 
being  a shop  site,  with  a frontage  to  Call-lane, 
and  having  an  area  of  87  square  yards.  It  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Edward  Wray,  builder,  for  1,0111., 
being  at  the  rate  of  121.  per  square  yard. 


LECTURES  ON  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 
AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Mr.  Frederick  Field,  F.R.S.,  read  last  week 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  before  a very 
largo  audience,  a paper  “On  the  ParalEne  In- 
dustry of  the  Country.”  Professor  Odling,  pre- 
sident of  the  Chemical  Society,  presided,  and  it 
being  the  opening  meeting  of  the  chemical  sec- 
tion, he  delivered  a brief  preliminary  address  on 
the  importance  of  industrial  chemistry,  show- 
ing how  various  products  of  manufactures  were 
produced  by  purely  scientific  processes  which 
chemists  adopted  in  the  laboratory.  He  strongly . 
recommended  tho  study  of  chemistry  both  iu  a 
scientific  and  practical  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Field’s  paper  which  followed  gave  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  discovery  of  parafllne,  its  consti- 
tuents, and  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and 
the  different  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  turn 
it  to  practical  account  in  the  shape  of  oils  and  i 


candles.  An  attempt  to  make  paralBne  from 
Irish  peat  failed  commercially;  but  in  1856  Mr. 
William  Brown,  of  Glasgow,  was  more  success- 
ful, having  succeeded  in  that  year  in  introducing 
into  the  market  candles  at  2s.  4d.  per  lb.  made 
from  paraffine,  extracted  from  shale,  which  is 
now  generally  employed  in  this  extensive  branch 
of  industry.  Paraffine  is  also  obtained  from 
“ curly”  cannel,  “ smooth”  cannel,  and  “.bottom  ” 
cannel,  in  varying  proportions.  As  an  instance 
of  the  extent  of  this  industry,  he  stated  that  in 
Scotland  in  1872,  from  800,000  tons  of  shale, 
100,146  tons  of  crude  oil,  and  5,800  tons  of 
paraffine  were  produced,  and  at  an  expenditure 
of  500,000  tons  of  fuel.  Several  interesting  ex- 
periments illustrating  the  different  modes  of 
manufacture  accompanied  the  lecture,  and  these 
were  exhibited  to  the  audience  by  Messrs.  Field, — 
including  paraffine,  crude  and  manufactured,  a 
variety  of  candles,  and  a fine  bust  of  Shakspeare 
which  nearly  resembled  pure  white  marble. 
There  was  also  a fine  collection  of  lamps  by 
Messrs.  Dietz  & Co.  bui-ning  paraffine  and  petro- 
leum oils,  which  gave  a light  as  brilliant  as  gas, 
but  softer,  and,  it  was  said,  at  much  less  cost. 


AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF  YORK 
ENGINEERS. 

The  members  of  the  York  Branch  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  have  held 
their  anniversaiy  supper  at  the  Punch  Bowl  Inn, 
Stonegate.  About  100  members  from  the  rail- 
way and  different  shops  of  the  city  were  present, 
and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Burchell,  the  president  of  the  society ; Mr. 
Joseph  Nowcombe,  of  the  Railway  Plant  Works, 
officiating  as  vice-chairman. 

Mr.  Wm.  Borry  (secretary  of  the  branch),  in 
responding  to  the  toast  of  “ Continued  Success 
to  tho  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,”  gave 
a lengthy  review  of  the  establishment  and  pro- 
gress of  tho  society.  It  was  in  the  year  1847 
that  about  twelve  or  fifteen  members  of  a trade 
society  obtained  employment  on  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway,  and  opened  a branch  of  what 
was  then  known  as  “The  Mechanics’  Society,” 
whose  meetings  were  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Harp,  Mount  Ephraim,  in  this  city,  From  that 
tho  York  branch  took  its  rise.  The  Amalgamated 
Society  progressed  year  after  year  until  at  the 
present  time  it  had  a roll  of  42,120  members. 
It  now  consisted  of  362  branches,  dispersed  as 
follows  England,  262  ; Scotland,  39  ; Ireland, 
11;  United  States,  30;  Australia,  7 ; Canada, 
5 ; Turkey,  2 ; and  East  Indies,  Queensland, 
Malta,  aud  France,  1 each.  Mr.  Berry  then  pro- 
ceeded to  remark  on  the  working  of  the  society — 
how  its  trade  and  benevolent  branches  were 
successfully  carried  out, — aud  stated  that  the 
present  b-alanco  in  hand  amounted  to  a litt'e 
over  200,0001.  While  they  had  this  surplus  the 
wants  of  members  had  not  been  neglected,  for 
the  society  had  paid  no  less  a snm  then  986,43Gi. 
In  the  York  branch  they  had  risen  from  15 
members  to  160,  and  they  now  enjoyed  a balance 
in  hand  of  7591.  9s.  Id.  ! 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Waliforth. — The  opening  of  the  new  Board 
sohoolinWalworth-commonhas  been  inaugurated 
by  a public  meeting:  Mr.  G.  II.  Currie,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  presided. 
There  was  a very  large  attendance.  The  Chair- 
man,  in  the  course  of  Lis  opening  remarks,  said 
the  opening  of  the  school  ought  to  bo  a source  of 
great  congratulation  to  all  who  lived  in  that 
neighbourhood.  It  was  a school  perfectly  pro- 
vided with  every  appliance  that  would  enable 
boys  and  girls  to  act  their  parts  with  credit  in 
the  world.  There  would  be  the  advantage  of 
good  teachers,  and  the  great  advantage  of  having 
tho  school  managed  by  persons  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  wants  of  the  district.  The  chairman  handed 
the  key  of  the  building  to  Mr.  Day,  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Tresidder,  who  was 
absent. 

North  Kensington. — The  opening  of  the  large 
new  schools  by  the  London  School  Board  in 
North  Kensington  gave  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  public  opinion  of  the  working  population 
with  regard  to  the  educational  work  now  being 
carried  on.  The  schools  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  new  town  between  Westbourne  Park  and 
Notting-Lill,  and  the  opening  ceremony  attracted 
a very  large  company.  Dr.  Gladstone,  one  of 
tho  Board  members  for  the  division  of  Chelsea, 
presided  at  a meeting  which  was  held  after  a 


general  view  of  the  schools,  and  ho  briefly 
opened  the  proceedings.  Mr.  E.  H.  Currie,  the- 
vice-chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  in 
handing  over  the  schools  to  tho  committee  of 
local  managers  (composed  of  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen),  stated  that  they  were  for  1,100 
children— 300  boys,  300  girls,  and  the  rest  of 
the  space  for  intrants.  The  site,  ho  said,  was 
well  chosen  and  the  schools  well  built,  and  the 
arrangements  were  such  as  to  insure  that  while 
the  child  was  being  educated  it  was  at  work  in 
a well-ventilated  room.  It  was  satisfactory  that 
this  was  a cheap  school,  for  it  had  cost  only 
Gl.  14s.  4d.  a head,  aud  with  its  playground  it 
stood  on  nearly  an  acre  of  ground.  So  much 
space  could  not  always  be  obtained,  nor  at  the 
money  this  had  cost.  With  regard  to  the  work 
the  Board  was  doing,  by  the  end  of  this  year  it 
would  have  88  schools,  built  for  81,000  children, 
in  full  work.  The  effect  of  its  work  would  be 
that  every  child  in  London  would  have  tho 
opportunity  of  receiving  a good  education  ; and 
more  than  that,  by  the  action  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  every  child  who  had  the 
ability  would  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
pressed  forward  to  a higher  position.  At  the 
present  time  the  Board  had  40,000  children. 
actually  in  its  schools,  and  the  education  being 
given  was  far  above  mere  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

Walsham. — New  schools  in  connexion  with 
tho  North  Walsham  School  Board  have  been 
opened.  The  schools  form  a quadrangular 
group,  and  are  built  with  red  brick  relieved  by 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  ai-chitect  is  Mr. 
Bottle,  of  Yarmouth;  tho  builder,  Mr.  Robinson 
Cornish,  of  North  Walsham.  The  cost  will  be 
about  3,350Z. 


TIIE  PUGIN  TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP. 

It  has  been  announced  that  of  ten  candklatea 
who  had  submitted  drawings  and  testimonials 
in  competition  for  the  Pugin  Travelling  Student- 
ship of  1874,  the  Council  have  elected  Mr.  Richard 
C.  Page,  of  15,  Clarendon.strcet,  Warwiok- 
square,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in. 
the  Pugin  deed  of  trust.  They  considered  the 
drawings  submitted  by  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Munt,  of 
10,  Johu-strect,  Adelphi,  W.C , so  excellent  of 
their  kind,  that  they  have  awarded  that  gentle-, 
man  a medal  of  merit.  The  Council  also  distin- 
guish  by  honourable  mention  the  drawings  of 
two  other  candidates  for  the  studentship,  viz. : — 
Mr.  W.  Wood  Bethel],  of  19,  Craven-street, 
Strand;  and  Mr.  William  Wilson,  jun.,  of  1-4, 
Hanover-terrace,  Regent’s  Park. 


OAFfi8  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  has  presided  at  a. 
meeting  hold  in  the  London  Tavern,  with  a view 
of  forming  a “ People’s  Cafe  Company.”  The 
object  of  the  promoters  of  tho  scheme  is  to 
establish  places  of  resort  and  recreation  for 
working  men,  conducted  on  temperance  princi- 
ples, but  sufficiently  attractive  to  compete  with 
the  beershop  and  the  gin-palace.  The  promoters, 
in  a preliminary  notice  which  they  have  issued, 
point  to  the  success  that  has  attended  Gatti’s 
establishment  in  King  William-street,  Strand 
(which  in  past  years  we  have  more  than 
once  drawn  attention  to  as  an  example,  in 
a higher  class  than  workmen,  of  what  might 
bo  done) ; Dr.  Barnardo’s  Coffee  Palace,  near 
Burdett-road  Station;  and  Mr.  Corbett’s  dining- 
rooms, in  Glasgow ; as  a proof  that  the  people 
will  not  be  wanting  to  make  use  of  such  places 
when  the  places  are  ready  for  them.  Dr. 
Bamardo  and  Mr.  Corbett  were  'present,  and 
stated  the  result  of  theii*  experience  on  the 
subject. 

Canon  Ellison  advocated  the  establishment  in 
London  and  other  large  towns  of  street  booths, 
after  the  fiishion  in  Paris,  for  the  sale  of  summer 
beverages. 

Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  also  spoke,  and 
promised  to  do  all  he  could  in  support  of  the 
proposed  plan. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said  that  the  scheme, 
if  carried  on  at  all,  must  be  conducted  upon 
strictly  commercial  principles,  which,  of  course, 
might  at  the  same  time  embrace  the  philanthro. 
pic  principles  mentioned  in  the  prospectus.  The 
working  man  should  be  fairly  started,  and  then 
left  to  fight  his  own  battles.  What  the  company 
had  to  do  waste  place  itself  to  these  men  in  the 
same  position  as  the  big  brewer  stood  to  the 
public-house  keeper — lend  them  money  to  start 
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those  houses,  and  then  leave  the  mauagement  to 
them,  merely  stipulating  that  it  should  be  con- 
ducted on  strictly  temperance  principles.  Uis 
lordship  proposed  that  a preliminary  committee 
should  be  formed  to  draw  up  the  prospectus, 
issue  circulars,  and  consider  generally  the 
various  matters  of  detail  that  were  necessary  to 
the  regular  formation  of  the  company  and  a 
formal  appointment  of  a board  of  directors. 

A list  of  names,  among  which  were  those  of 
the  chairman  himself  and  Canon  Ellison,  and 
also  of  Mr.  Kenward  and  Mr.  Winton,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  working  men,  was  accordingly 
submitted  to  the  meeting  and  approved. 


SURYETORSHIPS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Ipswich  Paving 
and  Lighting  Committee,  the  chairman  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Bnckham,  the  surveyor,  asking 
for  an  increase  of  salary,  and  enclosing  a tabu- 
lated statement,  showing  the  salaries  of  the  sur- 
veyors of  thirty-one  other  towns  of  about  the 
same  population  as  Ipswich,  and  showing  that 
his  salary  was  considerably  lower  than  that  of 
the  surveyor  of  any  of  these  towns.  He  called 
particular  attention  to  the  following,  as  being 
the  towns  the  nearest  to  Ipswich  in  regard  to 
population  York,  salary  400?.  and  220?. allowed 
for  assistance  j Bury,  Lancashire,  300?.  and  120?. 
for  assistance,  and  the  surveyor  is  allowed  to 
take  private  practice;  North  Shields,  300?.  and 
169?.  for  assistance  ; Yarmouth,  300?.  and  2 per 
cent,  ou  special  work;  Wigan,  300?.  and  extra 
for  special  work ; Cheltenham,  300?.  and  350?. 
for  assistance;  Ipswich,  200?.,  no  extras,  and  not 
allowed  private  practice.  The  area  of  the 
Ipswich  district  was  much  larger  than  in  any  of 
these  towns,  and  the  mileage  of  streets  and  roads 
double.  Ho  asked  the  boat’d  to  raise  bis  salary 
from  200?.  to  300?.  He  had  been  surveyor  for 
three  years,  and  thought  his  qualifications  were 
Buoh  as  entitled  him  to  make  the  request.  If 
the  board  increased  his  salary  to  any  less  sura 
than  300?.  he  suggested  that  they  should  not 
object  to  his  making  plans  and  doing  private 
business  after  office  hours.  The  consideration 
of  tho  application  was  adjourned. 


FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Sin, — As  this  topic  is  uppermost  just  now  in 
the  minds  of  many,  perhaps  a few  words  from 
one  who  has  given  the  matter  considerable 
attention  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

I consider  that  common  lime  fcarbonate) 
should  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  building, 
but  that  sulphate  of  lime  should  be  the  base  of 
the  cementitious  portion  of  the  work,  for  the 
following  reasons. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  sulphate 
of  lime  will  last,  as  in  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  sulphate  of  lime, 
when  attacked  by  water  when  red  hot,  will  not 
crumble  as  will  other  limes,  but  retains  its  form. 
Hence,  I maintain,  its  superiority  in  fireproof 
constmction  in  every  respect  over  carbonate. 
Buildings  constructed  with  it  would  be  corapara- 
tively  safe  after  a fire.  All  concreting  for  fire- 
proof work  should  be  done  with  cement  of  which 
this  is  the  base. 

I could  say  much  more,  but  consider  that  it  is 
sufficient  just  now  to  make  the  suggestion,  so 
that  the  subject  may  bo  fully  ventilated,  and  I 
should  have  much  pleasure  in  furthering  to  the 
best  of  my  means  any  experiment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solving  the  problem. 

J.  CuMHEBL.iXD  Part. 


WARinNG  HOMES  AND  HEARTS. 

Sib, — It  is  a curious  fact  that  while  we  are 
hero  more  and  more  beating  house  and  hall  with 
the  dry  arid  air  from  hot  cast-iron  pipes  and 
American  stoves,  our  Transatlantic  cousins 
themselves  have  denounced  their  cast-iron  stove 
and  furnace-pipes  as  the  Juggernaut  of  America, 
which,  in  city  homes,  in  rural  dwellings,  in 
public  offices,  in  churches,  in  railway  stations, 
cars,  steamboats,  and  the  like  places,  make 
winter  life  there  a burden.  “ Carl  Benson  ” 
tells  them  that  the  proper  mode  of  heating 
rooms  is  by  wood  or  bituminous  coal  fires,  there 
being  no  way  of  getting  warm  and  keeping 
warm  so  pleasant  or  so  healthy  as  that  by 
radiated  heat.  What  is  there  to  hinder  the 
peat  of  this  country  from  being  now  introduced 
by  tbo  heat-compressing  companies  formed  last 
year,  for  throwing  a healthy  glow  of  antiseptic 


warmth  into  every  Scottish  home  ? The  sight 
of  the  blazing  peat  is  cheering,  and  baa  a real 
hygienic  value  that  ought  very  much  to  counter- 
balance  our  stupid  stylish  antipathy  to  peat- 
reek.  But  then  the  economical  question  comes 
up — open  fires  of  coal  are  most  wasteful  of 
beat,  and  tho  moat  costly  as  to  material,  of  all 
modes  of  warming  houses;  yet,  however  we 
may  condemn  the  expense,  who  would  not  like 
to  indulge  in  that  luxury  all  tho  winter  through? 
An  American  writer  asks,  what  do  we  read  in 
the  Bible  about  seeing  the  glow  of  tbo  fire  in 
cold  weather?  “Aha!”  says  tho  man  in  the 
Bible,  “I  am  warm;  I have  seen  the  fire.” 
To  see  the  fire  now  is  as  comforting  as  it  was 
two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  proves  to 
us  that  the  proper  mode  of  heating  rooms  is 
by  wood,  coal,  or  peat  fires  open  to  view. 
Gladdening  the  heart  with  the  sight  of  the 
blazing  fuel,  and  at  same  time  to  utilise  tbe 
heat  of  the  flame  and  the  smoke,  is  a problem 
that  will  yet  be  solved  by  an  adaptation  of  the 
great  German  porcelain  stove  to  our  domestic 
hearths  and  homes.  The  Chinese,  the  greatest 
economists  in  the  world,  with  their  heated  walls 
and  porcelain  floors,  would  also  teach  us  at 
little  cost  how  to  be  cozy  both  “ but  and  ben.” 

Jahes  Kerr. 


ARCHITECTS’  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

TIMMS  V.  KERR. 

Sib, — The  monstrous  decision  of  tbe  jury  in 
the  above  case  ought  to  rouse  every  member  of 
our  profession;  and  my  proposition  is,  that  each 
of  us  subscribe  a guinea  ; that  tho  president  of 
the  Institute  be  asked  to  act  as  treasurer ; and 
that  the  question  be  argued  before  the  judges, 
aud,  if  necessary,  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  we  may  know,  our  positions  and  responsi- 
bilities; but  to  allow  it  to  pass  and  drift  into  a 
precedent  will  bo  to  neglect  a duty  we  owe  to 
ourselves.  I cannot  imagine  tbe  fiat  of  the  jury 
passing  unchallenged,  especially  as  the  finding 
is  indirect  contravention  of  the  judge’s  direction; 
BO  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  shake  ray  faith  in  that 
palladium  of  justice, — twelve  men  in  a box. 

Why  should  we  bo  responsible  for  time  when  we 
are  so  frequently  harassed  by  delays  and  obstruc- 
tions of  many  kinds,  to  say  nothing  of  actions  for 
light  and  air,  strikes,  and  the  like  ? 

I would  recommend  the  practice  of  noting 
everything,  in  a diary,  by  deputy,  who  may  bo 
very  useful  as  a witness  ; and,  when  clients  are 
troublesome,  outer  the  time  of  day  at  which 
interviews  take  place,  works  are  visited,  or 
directions  given.  I have  found  such  a coui-so 
very  useful.  J.  E.  Knioiitley. 


CHARGE  AGAINST  A BUILDERS’ 
IRONMONGER. 

During  the  last  six  weeks  the  attention  of 
the  building  world  in  the  south-western  district 
of  the  metropolis  has  been  directed  to  a case 
before  Mr.  Arnold,  at  the  Westminster  Police- 
court,  and  who  has  at  great  cost,  both  to  the 
prosecutor  and  the  defendant,  remanded  the 
hearing  no  less  than  six  times. 

The  prosecutor  is  Mr.  "Warren  Smith,  gss-enpneer, 
of  College-street,  Chelsea  ; and  the  defendant  is  Mr. 
Richard  Ileadj  builders’  ironmonger,  of  King's. road, 
Chelsea,  who  5S  now  on  bail  to  take  his  triH  at  the 
Middlesex  Session,  for  feloniously  receiving  a 3-in.  main- 
oock,  forty-one  brass  cocks,  filly  knee-sockets,  four  cups 
and  balls,  one  bracket,  and  ten  brass  unions,  tho  property 
of  the  said  Warren  Smith. 

From  the  voluminous  evidence  adduced,  it  appears  that 
on  tho  19th  of  December  last,  a gaafitter  named  Christo- 
pher Corp,  was  arrested  on  a charge  of  stealing  brass- 
fittings  from  Mr.  Warren  Smith's  workshop  in  Chelsea. 
This  man  had  been  a constant  customer  to  Mr.  Smith  for 
fittings,  but  each  time  of  bis  calling  stock  disappeared  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  and  this  led  to  holes  being  bored  in  . 
a door,  and  a watch  being  set.  Corp  was  caught 
stealing  a quantity  of  valuable  gas-fittings,  for  which 
he  received  a sentence  of  seven  years’  penal  servitude. 
Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Head's  name  had  not  transpired;  but 
on  the  30th  of  January,  the  convict  Corp  revealed  to  tho 
chaplain  of  the  prison  that  he  had  been  robbing  Mr,  Smith 
ever  since  May  last,  and  that  he  had  sold  the  greater 
portion  of  tho  stolen  gas-fittings  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Hoad 
for  sums  below  their  real  value.  A search  warrant  being 
granted,  the  articles  above  enumerated  were  found  in 
Head's  shop,  the  greater  portion  being  publicly  exposed 
in  the  window  for  sale. 

Mr.  Smith  deposed  to  finding  the  property,  and  said  he 
could  swear  to  the  main  cock,  the  cup  and  ball-joints,  and 
tho  tea  unions  as  being  his  property.  The  other  articles 
he  merely  believed  to  be  his.  There  was  a large  quantity 
of  property  in  Head’s  shop,  which  ho  believed  to  be  Ms, 
but  he  only  instructed  the  police  to  take  possession  of 
that  which  he  could  swear  to.  He  could  hardly  form  an 
approximate  value  of  the  property  stolen,  but  he  should 
say  about  1501. 

In  cross-examination,  Mr.  Smith  admitted  there  were 
no  marks  on  any  of  the  fittings  by  which  he  could  identity 
them.  Tho  main-cock  he  had  had  by  him  six  years,  and 
he  recognised  it  in  the  same  way  he  would  his  own  hat. 


The  cup  and  ball-joint  he  identified  by  tbe  shape.  Head 
assisted  tho  police  when  they  searched  his  place,  and  he 
had  freouently  bought  goods  oC  witness,  but  they  were 
principally  iron  fittings.  He  believed  he  had  never  pur- 
chased any  brass  fittings,  but  was  not  positive. 

Gas-fitters  and  other  men  in  Mr.  Smith's  employ  were 
called  to  identify  the  property  found,  and  admitted  there 
were  no  marks  they  could  swear  to. 

Christopher  Corp,  who  was  brought  up  iu  custody  under 
a habeat  corpui,  in  his  convict  dress,  swore  that  he  had 
been  systematically  robbing  Mr.  Smith  from  May  until 
the  19th  of  December  last.  He  used  to  sell  some  of  the 
stolen  property  to  Mr.  Head,  who  gave  him  9a.  a dozen 
for  l-in.  gas  cocks,  and  Cs.  a dozen  for  f-in. ; Is.  a dozen 
for  union  backs,  and  la.  a dozen  for  elbow  noae-piccos. 
Ho  did  not  mention  Mr.  Smith’s  name  when  he  sold  the 
goods,  uor  did  he  state  they  were  stolen.  Mr.  Head 
agreed  to  give  him  If.  5s.  for  the  last  lot  of  good.  He  was 
taken  into  custody  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  December,  and 
on  the  Monday  following  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Head,  and  on 
Tuesday  Mr.  Head  came  and  saw  him  in  the  House  of 
Detention,  and  told  him  he  had  not  slept  all  night  since 
he  had  received  his  letter.  "VTitness  asked  him  if  the 
police  had  been  to  bis  shop  about  tho  things,  and  he 
replied  no.  Head  asked  witness  if  it  would  not  bo  better 
to  send  the  things  away,  and  he  told  him  he  was  at  liberty 
to  please  himself.  Mr.  Head  asked  who  was  going  to 
defend  him,  and  if  he  could  give  him  a sovereign  then 
and  there,  and  he  told  him  to  leave  it  at  his  lodgings. 

Mr.  Eibton  denounced  the  convict's  statement  as  un- 
worthy of  belief,  and  called  a number  of  builders'  trades- 
men, who  gave  Head  an  excellent  character,  and  who 
stated  that  it  was  the  custom  of  builders'  tradesmen  to 
buy  job  lots  of  goods ; men  went  round  and  hawked  them. 

Mr.  Owen,  of  Sun-street,  Bishoppgate-street,  said  he 
had  sold  Head  the  same  sort  of  articles  as  those  which 
were  found  in  Head's  shop,  and  claimed  by  Mr.  "Smith. 
He  believed  Head's  stock  to  be  worth  2,000f.  Head  had 
purchased  goods  of  him  to  tho  extent  of  200f.  per  annum. 
The  witness,  in  cross-examination,  said  ho  had  been  a 
traveller  for  Messrs.  Fell  & Co.,  of  "Wolverhampton.  He 
loft  them  because  he  had  a dispute  about  tbe  accounts. 
Tbe  firm  said  he  had  theiv  money.  He  had  been  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Martin.  His  partner  bad  given  him  in 
charge  for  forgery.  He  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Arnold  said,  if  it  were  not  for  the  convict  Corp’s 
evidence,  there  would  be  no  cose  at  all  to  justify  his  com- 
mittal of  Head  for  trial.  It  was  almost  impossiblo  to 
identify  the  goods,  and  even  Mr.  Smith  himself  would  not 
swear  positively  to  them,  and  this  was  much  in  the 
prisoner’s  favour.  But  he  did  not  see  why  Corp’s  evidence 
should  be  ignored,  or  why  he  should  hash  up  such  a story 
against  Mr.  Head,  more  especiaUy  as  he  had  received 
every  kinducss  from  him.  The  prisoner  had  admitted 
buying  some  articles  from  Corp,  but  had  not  produced 
any  entry  in  his  books  to  show  what  they  were,  as  an 
ordinary  business  man  would  have  done.  He  should, 
therefore,  send  the  case  before  a jury,  and  would  accept 
the  bail.  


PROPORTION  AND  SYMMETRY. 

Those  interested  in  tho  article  in  the  Builder  of  March 
7tb,  "Proportion  and  Symmetry,’’  will  find  the  subject 
discussed  in  a paper  read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  by  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas,  and  also  in  this 
artist's  work,  "Tho  Science  of  Moderation"  (Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder,  & Co).  "Art,  Practical  and  Industrial," 
is  still  published,  edited  by  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
(Sampson  Low  & Co.).  There  are  canons  of  Egyptian 
proportion,  of  seated  and  erect  figures,  in  the  British 
Museum. 


PERVIOUS  WALLS. 

Sts,— I shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  help  mo  by  any  suggestions,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. When  a school-house  was  built  here,  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  most  unfortunately  stone  was  found 
within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  spot,  and  was  made 
use  of  in  the  building.  It  has  proved  of  so  porous  a 
nature  (beiug  a coarse,  gritty  sandstoue)  that,  with  every 
south-westerly  gale,  always  accompanied  here  witk 
driving  rain,  tho  wet  pours  in  through  that  part  of  the 
wall  which  is  exposed  to  that  quarter,  spoiling  everything 
inside,  and  making  the  rooms  very  damp  ana  unhealthy. 
"S^arious  remedies  have  been  tried, — a silicate  composition, 
and  even  anti-corrosive  paint,  but  hitherto  entirely  with- 
out efiect.  IVo  think  of  weather-tiling;  but,  can  any  of 
your  correspondents,  writing  from  actual  experience, 
suggest  anything  else  ? The  stonework,  I should  add, 
is  hammer-dressed,  the  quoins  only  being  squared. 

West  Sussex. 


THE  ROCHDALE  TUB  SYSTEM. 

“ Ax  Explanation  of  the  System  adopted  by 
the  Rochdale  Corporation  for  the  Removal  of 
House  Refuse  and  Nightsoil,  and  its  Manufacture 
into  Manure,”  prepared  as  a report  by  Mr.  T. 
Hewson,  borough  surveyor,  and  Mr.  J.  Haresceugh, 
manager,  has  been  issued  in  a printed  for-’U 
(Wrightley,  printer  and  publisher,  Rochdale). 

In  a " Summary  of  the  Value  of  the  Rochdale 
System  ” the  reporters  say 
" The  objects  so  far  attained  at  Rochdale,  by  the  tew 
system,  are  : — A lower  death-rate ; an  improved  health  of 
the  people,  by  the  town  being  no  longer  soaked  with 
night. soil  (in  privies),  and  by  the  relief  from  the  abomina- 
ble exhalations  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  and  the  offeusiva  system  of  empty- 
ing (all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  specially  arranged 
for  spreading  the  maximum  of  disease) ; a power  to  limit 
the  spread  of  infection  arising  from  the  fceees  of  fever  aud 
choleraic  patients;  a cleanly  mode  of  removal;  a reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  erecting  privies;  and  the  saving  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  collection. 

The  tnb  system,— whether  combined  with  a simple 
method  ofdeodorising,  or  with  n manufacture  ofmanure, — 
is  no  doubt  a great  stride  towards  securing  the  bettor 
health  of  populous  places ; but  without  a system  of  mann- 
faoture  (as  at  Rochdale),  the  difficulty  which  presents 
itself  to  the  tub  system  is,  that  the  nuisance  remains 

unabated,  and  ttierefore  not  half  the  causes  of  ill-health 
removed ; for  it  is  well  known  that  decaying  vegetable 
matter  is  highly  injurious  to  health,  and  that  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  an  ashpit,  or  of  a ‘ town’s  tip  ’ actively 
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creates  those  diseases  which  so  often  assume  the  form  of 
epidemics.  Whore,  however,  the  method  is  adopted  of 
converting  into  a marketahlo  product  the  whole  of  the 
ashes  and  night-soil  of  a town,  and  disposing  economically 
of  the  it'Ao/a  of  the  refuse,  and  so  avoiding  any  necessity 
for  a depot,  or  ‘ tip,’  for  ‘ rubbish’  or  ‘ dry  ashes,’  as  they 
are  called,  not  only  are  all  nuisances  prevented,  but  a 
prolit  obtained  which,  taken  into  account  mth  the  cost  of 
collection,  reduces  the  cost  of  the  new  system  to  far  less 
than  the  old  one.  This  last  achievement,  whilst  not  of 
such  importance  as  the  great  sanitary  improvement,  has 
prevented  that  opposition  from  ratepayers  which  is  always 
given  whore  an  espendituro  on  works  is  proposed  for  anew 
system,  which  cannot  show  that  a commensurate  return 
will  be  made,  not  only  on  the  capital  invested,  but  in  a re- 
duction of  the  rates.” 

A description  of  tho  system  is  given,  with 
illustrations.  It  ‘'includes  the  mode  of  manu- 
facturing”  tho  manure,  as  well  aa  the  mode  of 
collection,  &c.,  of  which  we  have  spoken  on 
previous  occasions. 

Tho  accuracy  of  tho  “Explanation,"  we  must 
add,  has  been  disputed.  Our  own  impression  of 
the  system  is  anything  but  favourable. 


A THOUGHT  FEOH  THE  PAPERS. 

Sir.— I have  been  told  by  a friend  of  mine 
that  the  cleverest  people  for  to-morrow  must  be 
thoao  who  know  most  to-day.  “ It’s  all  very 
well  for  you,  Wheeler,’’  said  I,  “ yon  have  a 
library  and  have  learnt  a lot."  “I  haven’t  a 
I book  left,”  said  he  j “ they  were  all  burnt  with 
the  Pantechnicon ; but  tho  daily  papers  are 
library  enough  for  mo."  Wheeler  is  a 
; philosopher  : ho  lives  on  porridge  and  wears  no 
I socks  5 as  for  bis  boots,  so  far  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  heels,  they  are  not  of  much 
account.  “ I have  road  nothing  for  years  bat 
1 the  papers,  and  that’s  why  I have  lost  my  booksj 
at  least,  I thought  they  were  safe ; at  moat,  I 
regret  them  because  they  were  old  friends,  and 
I have  paid  dear  rent  for  them  too.  For  the 
sticks  I care  nothing  5 I thought  they  were  safe 
though.”  Wheeler  has  been  wandering  about 
Europe  for  a time  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
re-establish  a home  by-and-by  : but  ho  won’t 
now.  For  half-a-crown  a week  I get  a 
splendid  library — more  by  a deal  than  I can  read 
through.  What  a lot  of  knowledge  you  may 
gain  for  half-a-crovvn  a week!  There  is  scarcely 
any  want,  real  or  imagined,  any  pain,  vexation, 
or  discomfort,  that  is  not  met  with  a promised 
satisfaction,  alleviation,  or  positive  cure,  in  the 
broad  sheets  of  advertisements  that  tho  news- 
papers day  after  day  make  known  to  us ; 
complaint  and  remedy  side  by  side.  Not  to  the 
lined-off  special  notifications  of  particular 

! demand  and  : supply,  “ Feeding  . bottles  for 
babies,’’  “ Institutes  for  nursing,"  “ Education," 
and  instructional  amusements,  good  and  bad, 
“ Clothing  ” for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  what 
to  do  with  it  when  they  have  done  with  it, 
“ Cautions,"  “ Notices,”  “ Soaps  for  coarse  com- 
plexious,”  and  any  dye  you  may  wish  or  hope 
your  hair  to  be — all  the  long  ruu  of  what  in  a 
life-timo  dressing  and  acting  may  help  to  the 
last  of  it;  and  for  tho  last  of  them  I shall  cite 
“Memorial  Brasses ” for  tho  dead, — is  the 
denomination  of  advertisement  to  bo  restricted. 

From  its  first  capital  letter  to  the  date  when 
so  and  so  of  somewhere  published  it,  a news- 
paper is  advertisement  from  beginning  to  end. 
And  not  in  “ the  agony  column  of  the  Times  " 
are  its  most  startling  and  mysterious  announce- 
ments to  be  found,  for  last  Tuesday  a short  para- 
graph stopped  my  breadth,  and  yet  I am  not  a 
very  nervous  man.  Read  this,  sir  : — 

“ Petroleum. — The  increase  in  the  importation 
of  petroleum  is  remarkable,  as  appears  by  the 
return  issued  on  Saturday.  In  the  last  month 
tho  declared  value  was  143,9111.  against  33,515i. 
in  the  same  period  last  year.  In  the  last  two 
mouths,  the  value  was  264,8551. ; in  the  same 
period  last  year,  59,3531,” 

Apoorwi’etched  creature  with  toothache  or  ear- 
ache would  be  asked  fifty  questions  if  his  or  her 
clothes  were  ragged  before  obtaining  a penny, 
worth  of  laudanum  to  soothe  anguish.  A well- 
dressed  scouudrel  with  three  tlianks,  could  buy 
with  as  many  pennies  as  smiles,  enough  of  that 
which  was  to  clean  his  gloves,  or  burn  the  Bank 
down.  A fellow  must  smile  to  get  along.  Be 
gi'ave  and  serious — unless  a Chancery  attorney, 
or  engaged  in  a divorce  case— and  you  are  lost. 

My  library  brings  me  many  pleasures.  I 
delight  in  reading  of  such  charming  record  it 
gives  of  the  Royal  family’s  new  happiness;  our 
loyalty  ; our  real  love  for  tho  Queen,  our  princes 
and  our  princesses,  and  therefore  our  happiness 
too.  I see  so  much  to  thank  God  for;  but 
whilst  thanking,  I would  beseech  God  to  save  us 
more  knowledge  of  petroleum.  It  is  a horrible 
thought  that  no  I’ight,  no  honest  impulse,  adds  to 


its  importation.  It  absorbs  me  now ; for  the 
thought  of  “ how  in  a quarter-turn  of  the  clock’s 
liands  tho  busy  hands’  work  of  grey-headed  men 
may  bo  brought  to  nought  by  a little  more  heat 
than  may  keep  it  dry ; that  the  hoarded  treasures 
of  home  that  hav'e  descended  from  father  to  son, 
shall  be  but  cinders  in  a few  hours  ; that  acci- 
dent, spite,  or  desperation,  should  have  such  a 
weapon,"  makes  me  regret,  almost,  that  Jack 
Wheeler  should  have  told  me  of  a cheap  library. 

Adam  Wake. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

TnE  seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  Institu- 
tion was  held  at  the  Office,  27,  Farringdon-atreet, 
on  Tnesclay,  tho  3rd  inst.,  Mr,  Charles  Fish, 
president,  in  the  chair. 

The  balance-sheet  showed  an  income  from  all 
sources,  during  the  past  year,  of  2S-11.  9s.  4d., 
being  30L  19s.  8d.  less  than  the  previous  year, 
owing  to  a falling  off  in  the  donations  principally 
to  tho  Orphan  Fund.  115L  had  been  paid  in 
pensions  to  widows,  and  61Z.  Ss.  2cl.  in  expenses 
of  management.  IIGZ.  23.  had  been  added  to  the 
investments,  and  it  was  stated  that  91Z.  17s.  6d. 
had  been  invested  since  tho  end  of  the  year; 
the  total  invested  funds  being  1,138Z.  12s.,  repre- 
senting  1,2251.  NowTliree  per  Cents. 

Tho  president,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  said  they  showed  that 
tho  Institution  had  made  considerable  progress 
during  the  seven  years  it  had  been  established  ; 
but  the  builders’  clerks  of  tho  metropolis  were  a 
largo  and  important  body  of  men,  and  he  should 
have  expected  that  much  more  would  have  been 
done  in  the  time.  Tho  only  point  in  the  report 
which  seemed  to  him  to  call  for  special  remark 
was  the  amount  of  working  expenses,  which  was 
large  in  proportion  to  the  relief  granted,  but 
small  in  itself,  and  ho  did  not  think  it  could  Lo 
further  reduced  without  decreasiug  the  efficiency 
of  tho  Institution. 

Mr.  Thomas  Robinson  (Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co^, 
vice-president,  made  some  observations  on  tne 
desirability  of  collecting  all  subscriptions  and 
paying  all  expenses  which  occurred  during  tho 
year  in  wliich  they  accrued. 

The  Hieeting  was  then  made  special,  and  the  election  of 
Mrs.  Spencer  to  a lull  widow's  pension  decided  by  a show 
of  hands,  there  being  no  competitor. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Bayes  brought  forward  tho  motion  which 
had  been  advertised,  that  the  Orphan  Fund  should 
at  once  bo  put  into  operation,  urging  the  meeting  not  to 
bind  themselves  to  tho  amount  oi'  l,ijOO/.,  which  had  been 
fixed  by  the  preliminary  committee  before  experience  hud 
shown  the  best  mode  of  wortiog,  or  the  amount  necessary 
to  make  a beginning. 

Mr.  E.  Brooks  warmly  seconded  the  proposition. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  one  of  tho 
trustees,  expressing  his  cordial  approval  of  tho  motion, 
and  inclosing  a donation  of  5L  Ga.  towards  the  Orphan 
Fund. 

Mr.  <j.  Prestige  (treasurer)  wished  the  meeting  to 
clearly  understand  that  this  was  not  a motion  brought 
forward  by  the  committee  collectively,  or  that  met  with 
their  entire  approval.  The  fund  would  probably  accumu- 
late to  the  limited  amount  in  three  or  lour  years,  and  he 
deprecated  any  interference  with  tho  established  rules  of 
tho  Institution. 

Mr.  T.  Peto  Ward  (founder  of  the  Institution)  was  fully 
as  anxious  as  any  of  the  committee  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  Institution  as  far  as  as  practicable,  but  he  felt  that 
he  must  oppose  such  a motiou  being  brought  forward  at 
this  time.  The  rule,  that  when  the  fund  had  accumulated 
to  1,0001.  a mneting  should  be  called  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, bad  not  been  made  without  duo  consideration,  and 
he  thought  it  should  bo  adhered  to. 

Mr.  T.  Robinson  supported  the  motion,  saying  it  seemed 
a pity  to  adhere  too  rigidly  to  the  sum  of  1,0001.,  as  there 
was  no  especial  charm  in  that  amount  if  the  fund  could  be 
usefully  employed  sooner. 

Eventually  the  motion  was  carried  by  12  to  3,  and  tho 
committee  instructed  to  prepare  a scheme  for  considera- 
tion at  a future  meeting. 

A proposal  to  reduce  tho  amount  of  subscription  pay- 
able by  junior  clerks,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a vote,  w’aa 
negatived  by  tho  casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  and  the 
meeting  terminated  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 


TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Birmingham.  — A general  meeting  of  the 
master-builders  was  held  at  Birmingham  on 
Thursday,  5th  inst.,  to  consider  the  demands  of 
tho  labourers,  stonemasons,  and  plasterers,  who 
have  given  notice  to  strike  in  April  unless  their 
demands  are  conceded.  The  labourers,  who  now 
receive  d'-jd.  per  hour,  claim  5id.  The  employers 
offered  5d.,  subject  to  arbitration.  Thelabourors 
having  refused  arbitration,  it  was  resolved  unani- 
mously by  the  employers  to  make  no  further 
offer.  It  was  tho  opinion  of  several  masters 
that  a strike  would  follow,  Tho  stonemasons 
had  asked  for  another  farthing  per  hour,  which 
would  make  their  wages  8d.  per  hour.  The 
employers  offered  to  give  the  extra  farthing,  hut 
a disagreement  had  arisen  about  a rule  binding 


on  tho  stonemasons  in  regard  to  the  right  and 
power  of  the  masters  to  conduct  their  ownbusineas 
without  being  interfered  with  by  their  men.  Tho 
plasterers  claimed  another  farthing  per  hour 
but  agreed  to  arbitration.  The  masters  sap- 
ported  their  committee  by  adopting  their  report. 

Edinburgh. — An  aggregate  meeting  of  joiners 
has  been  held  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Mr.  Thom  in 
the  chair.  From  the  statements  given  in  by  the 
various  shops  and  squads,  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  of  the  masters  had  acceded  to  the  demands 
of  the  men.  It  was,  however,  alleged  that  a 
number  of  workmen  had  been  dismissed  in  con- 
sequence of  tho  active  part  taken  by  them  in 
the  movement  for  obtaining  the  advance.  After 
an  animated  discussion,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  support  any  who  had  suffered  in  this 
manner  until  they  should  obtain  employment  at 
the  advanced  rate. 

_ Limerick. — All  the  house-carpenters  in  Lime- 
lick  have  struck  work,  owing  to  a refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  to  raise  their  wages  from 
30s.  to  33s.  per  week.  Some  time  since  the  men 
gave  notice  that  on  and  after  the  Ist  instant  33s. 
per  week  would  be  demanded.  In  consequence 
of  the  strike  several  employers  who  had  large 
contracts  in  hand  have  been  obliged  to  stop- 
work. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Birmingham. — A house  in  Lower  Temple- 
street,  known  as  “ Welch’s  Pie  Shop,"  in  addi- 
tion to  being  e.xceedingly  old,  was  lately  ren- 
dered still  more  insecure  by  the  taldng  down  of 
some  adjoining  building,  and  also  in  consequence 
of  it  being  undermined  in  the  construction  of 
now  cellaring,  and  great  fears  were  entertained 
of  its  falling  at  no  distant  date.  Some  woi’kmen 
employed  near  the  shop  observed  tho  house 
suddenly  commence  to  sway  to  and  fro,  and 
immediately  acquainted  tho  inmates  of  the 
house,  who  at  once  went  out  into  the  street, 
and  in  a few  minutes  tho  whole  structure  fell. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  dining-room  would  have 
been  full  of  people. 

Brighton. — A largo  portion  of  the  heavy  cor- 
nice on  the  front  of  the  Old  Ship  Hotel  fell  last 
Monday,  with  a heavy  crash  on  to  tho  pave- 
ment, near  tho  principal  entrance  to  the  hotel. 
Fortunately  the  damage  done  was  confined  to 
the  breaking  of  thiee  iron  railings  and  a fow 
squares  of  glass. 

Workington. — During  a storm  several  concrete 
bouses,  which  are  being  built  near  the  Derwent 
Tin-plate  Works,  at  Workington,  wore  blown 
down  by  the  wind. 

Sheffi.eld. — A serious  explosion  has  occurred 
at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Foster  & Lockwood, 
known  as  the  Britannia  Foundry,  Cnrlton-road, 
Attercliffe.  Tho  works  have  only  just  been 
erected.  A iiortion  of  them  consisted  of  a shop 
of  100  ft.  long,  by  50  ft.  wide,  and  in  it  were 
three  lO-ton  cranes  and  an  air  furnace.  About 
3 tons  of  molten  metal  were  drawn  from  the 
furnace  into  a pan,  and  one  of  the  cranes  was 
brought  into  use  to  send  the  pan  over  what  is 
known  as  a roll-pit,"  where  the  moulds  are  to 
be  placed.  As  tho  crane  was  swinging  round 
the  chain  broke,  and  the  pan  and  metal  toppled 
over  into  the  pit.  Unfortunately,  not  only  was 
the  pit  extremely  damp,  bub  at  the  bottom  of  it; 
there  was  some  water.  The  instant  the  molten 
metal  touched  the  water  it  exploded  with  three 
loud  I'eports,  and  the  metal  was  carried  in  one 
great  mass  right  up  through  the  roof,  which- 
was  blown  completely  away,  and  the  tiles  and 
slates  were  scattered  in  all  directions.  There 
were  fifteen  men  in  the  shop,  all  of  whom  are 
more  or  less  seriously  injured  from  the  falling 
roof.  One  of  them  had  a piece  of  slate  driven 
into  his  skull.  The  concussion  caused  by  the 
ex2)losion  smashed  almost  every  window  on  the 
opposite  side  of  thd  road,  and  it  is  said  the 
clerks  in  the  offices  attached  to  tho  wox'ks  were 
thrown  from  their  seats.  Windows  were  broken 
within  a radius  of  a quarter  of  a mile  on  either 
side  of  the  works. 


Nothing  Like  Iron. — The  Darlington  Iron 
Company  have  just  declared  a dividend  of  21. 10s. 
per  share  for  the  past  half  year.  The  nominal 
value  of  the  shares  is  20Z.,  but  only  81.  are  paid 
up  ; hence  the  per-centage  paid  is  somewhat 
startlingly  large.  In  spite  of  dull  times,  high 
prices  of  fuel,  and  strikes,  it  is  clear  iron-makers 
make  enormous  profits,  and  the  increasing  rag© 
for  iron  constructional  works  is  opening  up  a 
wide  field  for  ironmasters  to  grow  rich. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Burton-on-Trent. — A new  gi’ainmar-scliool  and 
residence  for  the  head-master  are  about  to  be 
erected.  After  a limited  competition,  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  Scamell,  of  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  have  been  selected,  and 
having  been  approved  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Comraisaionerg,  the  works  will  be  proceeded  with 
immediately  the  working  drawings  are  prepared. 
The  school,  which  is  to  provide  accommodation 
for  120  scholars,  consists  of  a general  room,  G5  ft. 
by  25  ft.,  and  three  class-rooms,  each  20  ft.  by 
20ft.,  and  opening  direct  from  the  school-room, 
two  of  which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
flohool-room,  forming  a T on  plan,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  a sliding  partition.  At  the 
other  end  is  placed)  the  drawing-class-room,  and 
also  the  teacher’s  room,  lavatory,  hat  and  cloak 
room,  and  entrance-porch.  Open  fireplaces  are 
provided,  and  ventilating.flues  in  the  roof.  E.v- 
ternally  the  buildings  will  be  of  a plain  Gothic 
character,  built  of  the  local  red  brick,  with 
Ancaster  stone  dressings,  with  a few  moulded 
bricks  introduced  as  labels,  strings,  &o.  The 
roof  of  the  main  building  will  be  surmounted 
with  an  open  fleche  utilised  as  a ventilator.  The 
master’s  residence  will  bo  of  the  same  character 
as  the  school,  and  quite  detached  from  it. 

Laisterdylce.  — The  new  Sunday  and  Day 
Schools  in  connexion  with  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Laisterdyke,  have  been  opened,  according  to  a 
Bradford  paper.  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
schools  was  laid  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  at  the  close 
of  1872,  and  the  total  cost  has  been  about  1,’tOOZ. 
The  site  adjoins  the  parsonage.  The  new  build- 
ing  consists  of  one  large  room  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  two  class-rooms,  and  will  accommodate  220 
children.  Messrs.  T.  H.  & F.  Healey,  of  Brad- 
ford,  are  the  architects ; and  the  masonry  and 
woodwork  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  B. 
Boberts  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Gamble. 

Tan-ant  Gunvillo. — The  new  school  in  tliis 
parish  has  been  at  length  formally  opened.  The 
school,  which  is  of  an  ornamental  character,  has 
been  built  of  brick  and  fliut,  with  stone  turret  and 
porches,  by  Mr.  A.  II.  Green,  of  Blandford,  and 
stands  in  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  a brick  wall.  It  contains  accommo- 
dation for  ninety  children.  It  stands  above  the 
adjoining  cottages,  immediately  fronting  the 
church,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tarrant 
valley. 


HUsccIIinicit. 

The  Reredos  in  Worcester  Cathedral. — 
The  new  reredos,  gift  of  the  very  liev.  Dean 
Peel,  has  latterly  received  some  additions  in  the 
shape  of  grille  work,  intended  to  add  to  its 
lightness,  and  is  now  receiving  the  finishing 
touches  of  the  decorative  artist.  The  cost  of 
the  original  structure,  we  understand,  is  about 
2,000Z.,  but  the  subsequent  additions  and  deco- 
rations will  add  considerably  to  that  amount. 
The  base  extending  from  the  floor  upwards  for 
some  ft.  or  5 ft.  is  of  alabaster,  iu  diaper  work, 
interspersed  with  round  knobs  of  Derbyshire 
spar,  beautifully  varied  in  colour.  This  base 
supports  a serieg  of  five  central  niches  canopied, 
finialled,  and  crested,  and  three  smaller  niches 
on  each  side  of  the  central  nicheg.  The  diapers 
iu  the  base  are  now  being  coloured  and  gilt.  The 
clustered  shafts  dividing  the  niches  are  of 
different  kinds  of  marble  and  of 'granite.  The 
five  principal  niches  iu  the  centre  are  more  pro- 
fusely carved  and  ornamented  than  those  at  the 
sides.  Five  full-length  figureg,  of  nearly  life- 
size,  are  placed  in  these  niches.  The  principal 
and  central  figure  is  that  of  our  Lord  in  the  act 
of  benediction,  the  four  Evangelists — Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John — being  ranged  two  on 
either  side.  The  five  principal  figures  appear 
too  large  for  their  situatien.  Tlie  fioial  of  the 
canopy  over  the  central  figure  is  enriched  by 
four  large  coloured  stones. 

The  New  Esplanade  at  Ventnor,  Isle  of 
Wight. — In  the  local  Board,  it  has  been  re- 
solved,— “That  the  Permanent  Improvement 
Commissioners  be  instructed  to  examine  the 
plans  of  the  esplanade  already  prepared,  and 
advise  the  Board  as  to  the  propriety  of  buying 
any  of  them.”  Some  members  thought  the 
plans  referred  to  were  nob  of  much  practical 
use,  having  been  made  some  years  ago.  Mr. 
Saunders  replied  to  objections,  and  an  assurance 
being  given  that  the  Board  would  be  committed 
to  no  expense,  the  committee  were  empowered 
to  bring  up  any  other  plans  they  might  think 
advisable. 


Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society.  — The  second  walk  this  Term  took 
place  on  Saturday  before  last,  when  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  assembled  at  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  where,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  the  keeper,  they  were  received  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  the  deputy-keeper.  After 
a few  introductory  words  from  Professor  West- 
wood,  Mr.  Earwaker  gave  abrief  description  of  the 
museum  and  its  contents.  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux, 
of  Balliol  College,  then  gave  an  account  of  the 
Arundel  marbles  which  are  now  placed  in  the* 
basement  of  the  building.  The  next  walk  will 
be  to  Marston  and  Headington,  where  the 
churches  at  those  places  will  be  visited.  The 
second  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  Taylor 
Building,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Treacher  in  the  chair. 
Two  new  members  were  proposed,  and  twenty- 
four  proposed  at  the  previous  meeting  were 
unanimously  elected.  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans,  of 
Brasenose  College,  then  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Bronze  Age  in  Europe,”  and  illustrated  it  with 
a collection  of  specimens  from  Austria,  Ger- 
many,  France,  Italy,  Denmark,  Cyprus,  Styria, 
and  other  places.  Mr.  James  Parker,  Mr. 
Earwaker,  and  Mr.  Daniel  took  part  in  a discus- 
sion  which  followed.  Mr.  Parker  had  intended 
making  some  remarks  “ On  Flint  Weapons,”  but 
in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  they 
were  postponed. 

The  Coal  Question  and  the  Statistical 
Society. — The  debate  on  Sir  Rowland  Hill’s 
paper,  proposing  a ta,x  on  coal,  at  the  Statistical 
Society,  appears  to  have  been  much  more  inte- 
resting  and  instructive,  says  the  Economist,  than 
the  paper  itself.  Thus  Sir  James  Anderson 
remarked  that  “ if  the  price  of  coal  were  fixed 
at  SOs.,  35s.,  or  40s.,  there  would  bo  no  difficulty 
in  supplying  the  railways,  gasworks,  and  iron- 
works of  England  with  all  the  coal  they  require 
from  ^the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia.  So 
long  as  England  possessed  the  brain  to  use  the 
coal  advantageously  in  her  manufactures,  she 
would  be  able  to  obtain  it  at  a price  which  would 
enable  her  to  compete  with  other  nations.  He 
did  not  believe  that  our  operatives  would  leave 
the  country,  no  matter  what  became  of  our  home 
supply  of  coal.”  As  the  opinion  of  a practical 
man  of  the  highest  authority,  this  assertion  that 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  England  is  not 
dependent  on  cheap  coal  is  of  some  value.  We 
also  find  another  expression  of  opinion  by  a very 
able  man,  which  seems  to  show  the  extreme 
danger  of  expressing  opinions  on  business  sub- 
jects with  which  the  speaker  has  no  practical 
acquaintance. 

Manchester  Academy  Exhibition. — The 
collection  is  an  interesting  one,  if  not  of  very 
elevated  character.  Local  art  comes  out  fairly. 
The  local  Erening  News  regrets  the  absence  of 
works  by  lady  artists  ; — “ All  around,”  says  the 
writer,  “ we  saw  pictures  of  masculine  strength 
and  vigour,  and  others  of  feminine  lightness  and 
grace  ; but,  for  all  that,  there  was  nothing  which 
bore  witness  to  the  artistic  talents  of  the  gentler 
sex  in  the  whole  exhibition.  This  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  however  it  may  have  been  caused, 
was  a great  pity.  Manchester  has  a number  of 
lady  artists,  and  some  among  them  are  reported 
to  be  possessed  of  no  mean  ability.  We  dare 
hardly  say  they  are  ‘ gems  of  purest  ray  serene,’ 
but  they  certainly  waste  much  of  their  sweetness 
on  a desert  air,  because  they  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  their  works  under  the  notice 
of  the  appreciative  public  which  attends  the 
Academy  twice  a year.  Quo  of  the  'rights’ 
of  woman  which  we  have  always  been  ready  to 
recognise  is  her  right  to  enter,  upon  an  equality 
with  man,  into  all  the  professions  for  which  she 
is  fitted.” 

Manufacture  of  Patent  Puel. — On  the 
invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Lord  John 
Hay,  and  others,  a number  of  gentlemen  have 
assembled  at  Seafield,  near  Bathgate,  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  opening  of  works 
there  for  the  manufacture  of  patent  fuel.  The 
fuel  consists  of  certain  proportions  of  coal-dross 
mixed  with  a percentage  of  shale-tar,  and  the 
advantages  claimed  for  it  are,  that  while  each 
of  the  substances  is  individually  of  small  account, 
the  two  combiued  yield  a product  of  great  com- 
mercial value.  The  patent  fuel  was  tested  in 
various  ways,  and  it  was  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  it  excelled  for  steam-producing  pur- 
poses the  best  coal.  The  patent  also  applies  to 
the  preparation  of  iron-dust  ore  for  the  smelling 
furnace.  It  is  intended  to  collect  the  dust  ore, 
and  by  means  of  a flux  composed  of  shale-tar  and 
lime,  form  it  into  blocks,  which  may  be  thrown 
' into  a blast  furnace. 


Condition  of  Balconies  and  otlier  Stand- 
ing Places. — At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  it  was  resolved 
that  a circular  letter  he  addressed  to  the  district 
surveyors,  in  the  route  of  the  royal  procession 
of  her  Majesty  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  from  Paddington  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  calling  their  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
carefully  inspecting  all  balconies,  parapets,  and 
temporary  erections  in  their  districts,  on  the 
12th  inst.,  with  a view  to  proper  measures  being 
taken  for  the  safety  of  the  public.  Mr.  Fowler 
regretted  that  no  fee  could  be  allowed  to  the 
district  surveyors  for  this  service.  Major. 
General  Sir  W.  Codrington,  however,  said  he 
was  very  glad  to  hear  that  no  fee  was  to  be 
charged,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  very  hard  if 
a fee  were  charged  upon  every  house  iu  the  line 
of  the  procession.  The  first  case  in  point  was 
that  of  the  proprietor  of  a balcony  at  Charing 
Cross,  who  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Vaughan  to 
secure  his  balcony  in  a few  hours,  else  it  would 
be  done  at  his  expense. 

Roman  Antiquities. — The  Italie  of  Rome 
publishes  the  following  : — “ A number  of  arcbmo- 
logical  discoveries  have  been  lately  made  bere 
in  the  different  quarters  where  building  is  going 
on.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  a complete 
statue  of  Juno;  one  of  iEsoulapius  with  the 
feet  broken  off ; three  figures  without  heads  or 
extremities  ; six  of  Venus  of  different  forms, 
and  some  of  which  are  also  without  heads. 
There  is  also  a colossal  statue  of  a woman,  in 
fragments,  of  which  forty  pieces  have  been 
collected.  At  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
streets  Cavour  and  Principe  Umberto  four  other 
figures  without  heads  have  been  found,  making 
in  all  sixteen  in  a few  days.  Near  the  gate  of 
San  Lorenzo  have  also  been  brought  to  light  the 
remains  of  a forum,  surrounded  with  colonnades. 
In  the  Piazza  Victor  Emmanuel  the  workmen 
have  come  upon  the  vestiges  of  a vast  semioyclo 
of  more  than  260  ft.  in  diameter. 

Dwellings  for  the  Laboiu-ing  Classes. — 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  the  Works  Committee  brought  up  a 
report,  recommending  that  with  reference  to  the 
memorial  presented  to  the  Board  by  a deputation 
appointed  at  a public  meeting,  on  the  subject  of 
the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
classes  a communication  be  addressed  to  the 
memortalists  in  reply,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Board  had  always  evinced  a desire  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  accommodation  of  the  labouring 
classes  whose  dwellings  have  been  required  for 
street  improvements,  and  that  certain  plots  of 
ground  in  the  intended  new  street  from  Oxford- 
street  to  Shoreditch  would  bo  reserved  for  such 
purpose ; but  that  the  Board  had  no  power  to 
carry  out  such  a plan  as  that  suggested  by  the 
memorialists. 

Improvement  of  St.  Pancras  Vestry- 
hall. — The  vestry  of  St.  Pancras  a short  time 
ago  instructed  their  General  Purposes  Committee 
to  obtain  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
appearance,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Vestry-hall,  at  the  junction  of  St.  Pancras  and 
King’s  roads,  which  was  to  be  effected  by 
utilising  the  ground  in  front  and  at  the  side  of 
the  hall,  in  order  to  provide  additional  office 
room  to  accommodate  the  offices  of  the  Works 
and  Sanitary  Departments,  and  the  cost  nob  to 
exceed  3,0001.  The  committee  thereupon  offered 
a premium  of  201.  to  the  architect  who  sene  in 
the  best  plan,  and  the  plans  received  were  ex- 
hibited  in  the  vestry-hall  for  the  inspection  of 
the  vestrymen. 

London  International  Exhibition,  1874. 

The  Committee  for  Sanitary  Apparatus  and 
Constructions  held  their  seventh  meeting  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  Mr.  George 
Godwin  in  the  chair.  Tliere  were  also  present— 
Mr.  Gatliff,  Dr.  Hardwick,  and  Dr.  George  Ross. 
The  goods  received  were  inspected,  and  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  until  the  2iLh  inst. — The  eighth 
meeting  of  the  Committee  for  Building  Con- 
trivances and  Materials  was  held  on  Wednesday. 
Mr.  H.  Grissell  in  the  chair.  There  were  also 
present — Messrs.  Bird,  Eiger,  Kirkaldy,  and 
Wyatt.  After  inspecting  the  goods  received, 
the  committee  adjourned  until  the  25th  inst. 
Captain  Clayton,  R.E.,  attended  both  com- 
mittees. 

Royal  Academy. — Professor  Edward  Barry 
has  been  appointed  treasurer  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Smirke,  resigned.  This  is  one  of  the 
appointments  in  the  Academy  which  rests  with 
H.M.  the  Queen. 
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Marseilles  Exliibition  of  Inventions  and 
Discoveries. — An  International  Exliibition  of 
new  inventions  and  discoveries  in  manufactures 
and  naaclnneiy,  tho  sciences  and  art,  will  be 
held  at  the  Chiteau-des-Fleurs,  Roiid-Poinb  du 
Prado,  Marseilles,  from  the  15tb  of  May  to  the 
31stof  December, proximo.  Ten  grand  prizes  and 
€00  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  will  be 
awarded  by  a iury.  Applications  for  apace  and 
particulars  are  to  be  addressed  to  M.  Tolhausen; 
36,  Farringdon-street,  E.C.,  solo  agent  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  At  the  close  of  the  Mai'seilles 
exhibition  tho  articles  not  sold  may,  if  desired, 
be  sent  direct  to  the  Paris  International  Exhi. 
bition  of  1875.  • 

An  Infirmary  for  Bury. — On  Monday,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  tho  subicribors  to  the  Bury 
dispensary,  a set  of  plans  for  a proposed 
inbrmary  was  produced  "and  accepted.  Some 
time  ago  the  late  Mr.  Norris  left  a legacy  to  the 
dispensary  of  4,0001.,  and  the  committee  decided 
to  establish  an  infirmary.  A site  has  been  given 
by  Earl  Derby,  in  Walmeraley-road,  a very 
suitable  place  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
town.  The  coat  of  carrying  out  the  plana  would 
be  9,6601.,  but  it  was  decided  to  omit  the  ward 
at  each  end  for  the  present,  hence  the  proposed 
building  will  cost  only  G,800l.  A committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Tree  Library  at  Derby. — More  than  a year 
ago  Mr.  Bass,  the  member  for  the  borough,  who 
had  been  amost  liberal  contributorof  books,  offered 
to  give  4,0001.  or  5,000l.  for  the  erection  of  a 
free  library  if  the  town  would  find  a site.  Last 
week  the  town  council  unanimously  adopted  the 
report  of  a special  committee,  which  recom- 
mended  that  a piece  of  land  near  the  post-office 
bo  applied  to  the  purpose,  and  that  by  an 
exchange  with  the  Mechanics’  Institution  the 
widening  of  a narrow  street  called  Wardwick 
shall  be  carried  out  as  part  of  tho  project.  The 
total  cost  of  the  site  and  widening  the  street 
will  probably  exceed  8,0001. 

Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Last 
week  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  society  was  held  at  York,  Mr.  J.  B.  Atkin- 
son in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  George  Rowe,  one 
of  the  honorary  secretaries,  read  the  report, 
which  stated  that  many  losses  had  been  sustained 
•by  the  decease  and  withdrawal  of  members; 
notwithstanding,  the  finances  showed  a good 
balance  in  hand.  It  was  decided  that  the  annual 
summer  excursion  of  the  members  of  the  society 
should  take  plaae  early  in  June  next,  and  that 
the  district  visited  shall  bo  Pickering,  Lasting, 
ham,  and  Kii-by  Moorside. 

The  Saloou-balauciug  Channel  Steamer. 
A general  meeting  of  the  Bessemer  Saloon 
Steamboat  Company,  Limited,  has  been  held, 
Mr.  John  M.  Dunlop  in  tho  chair.  Explanations 
were  given  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  M.P.,  and  by  Mr. 
Bessemer,  as  to  the  progress  of  the  first  ship  and 
engines,  which  were  considered  quite  satisfae. 
toiy.  It  was  stated  that  in  working  out  the 
details  of  tho  invention,  expectations  had  been 
greatly  strengthened,  and  that  success  was 
absolutely  certain.  The  ship  will  be  launched 
with  engines  and  saloon  on  board  all  complete, 
and  be  ready  for  active  service  in  tho  early 
summer. 


Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden. — 
Mr.  Gye  has  announced  the  commencement  of 
the  opera  season  on  Tuesday,  March  Slat,  and 
gives  a remarkable  list  of  lady  artists,  including 
Madame  Adelina  Patti,  Mademoiselle  Marimon, 
Madame  Yilda,  Madame  Pauline  Lucca  (pro- 
bably), and  Mademoiselle  Emma  Albani. 
Amongst  the  male  artists,  with  several  new 
names  for  first  appearances,  are  Signors 
Graziani,  Cotogni,  Bagagiolo,  Ciampi,  Capponi, 
Tagliafico,  Maurel,  and  Faure.  Three  operas 
new  to  London  are  promised.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  of  a brilliant  season. 

The  Public  Libraries  Act  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. — At  a public  meeting  of  ratepayers 
in  the  Town-hall  it  has  been  resolved  by  a large 
majority  to  adopt  the  Public  Libraries  Acts. 
There  is  a quasi  public  library,  Tomlinson’s,  in 
the  town,  but  like  many  other  libraries  of  this 
description  it  seems,  from  Dr.  Bruce’s  account 
of  it,  to  be  nearly  useless. 

“ Patent  Law.” — A paper  will  be  read  on 
Monday  evening  next,  tho  16th  inst.,  at  a meet- 
ing  of  tho  Law  Amendment  Society,  to  be  held 
at  their  rooms  in  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  by  Mr. 
John  Coryton,  “ On  the  Policy  of  granting 
Letters  Patent  for  Inventions,  with  Observations 
on  the  Working  of  the  English  Law.” 


Steam  Cultivation  on  the  Contract 
System. — Mr.  Arthur  Carey,  of  the  steam- 
ploughing  and  engineering  works  at  Roebford, 
says,  in  the  Essex  Herald  : — “ It  may  interest 
the  readers  of  your  'Agricultural  Notes’  to 
hear  that  7,576  acres  have  been  steam  culti- 
vated by  engines  from  these  works  during  the 
year  1873.  Add.  to  this  about  2,500  acres  done 
by  tackles  supplied  from  here  to  Messhs.  R. 
C.  Davis,  Circuit,  Sturgeon,  and  others,  it  will 
show  a total  of  more  than  10,000  acres  steam 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Essex  alone  in  one 
year.” 

Restriction  of  the  Water  Supply  in 
Leeds.  — Tho  waterworks  committee  having 
reason  to  believe  that  at  least  oue-third  of  the 
water  supplied  to  the  town  is  wasted,  and  that 
such  waste  occurs  in  the  night-time,  to  assure 
themselves  as  to  this  tho  water  was  shut  off  iu 
several  districts  during  the  night,  and  the  result 
having  bean  ascertained,  it  was  resolved  to 
resume  the  constant  supply  over  the  whole  town. 
Tho  committee  have  no  doubt  but  a great  saving 
would  bo  effected  if  the  supply  were  made  inter- 
mittent instead  of  constant. 

Public  Landing  Stairs  at  Chelsea. — The 
Works  Committee  brought  up  a report  at  the 
last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  submitting  detailed  drawings,  prepared 
by  tho  engineer,  for  the  three  public  landing- 
stairs  to  bo  erected  at  the  Chelsea  Embankment, 
and  a tender  by  Mr.  W.  Webster,  the  contractor 
for  the  Embankment  works,  for  the  erection  of 
such  landing-stairs,  for  the  sum  of  815J.,  and 
recommending  that  the  oiler  bo  accepted.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr,  Newton,  the  recommendation 
was  agreed  to. 

Another  Theatre  foi*  Liverpool. — An  addi- 
tion  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  Liverpool 
theatres  in  the  form  of  the  Wellington  Hall, 
Camden-stroet.  On  application  for  the  licence, 
b was  stated  that  the  hall  in  future  would  be 
known  as  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  and  that  it  would 
be  almost  entirely  devoted  to  tho  production  of 
opera  and  opera  bouffe.  It  would  afford  ac. 
commodation  for  523  persons;  and  luspector 
Gardner,  who  had  visited  tho  building,  reported 
that  it  was  satisfactory.  The  licence  was  unani- 
mously granted. 

The  Opening  of  National  Museums  on 
Sunday. — A conference  of  delegates  from 
various  working  men’s  organisations,  convened, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  National  S^mday 
League,  has  been  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  Adam-street,  Adelphi, 
to  obtain  all  possible  support  for  Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor’s  motion  in  favour  of  opening  museums 
on  Sundays,  and  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
making  the  opinions  of  the  working  classes  on 
this  subject  respected  by  Parliament. 

New  Market  for  Harrogate. — The  foun. 
dation  of  a market-hall  has  been  laid  by  Mr. 
John  Barber,  chairman,  of  the  Improvement 
Committee,  in  the  presence  of  a very  large 
assembly.  The  market  will  have  a lofty  clock 
tower.  It  is  situate  close  to  tho  North-Eastern 
Railway  station,  and  will  have  two  frontages — 
one  to  the  station,  and  the  other  to  Cambridge- 
street.  Mr.  Arthur  Hiscoe,  of  Harrogate,  is 
architect,  and  the  cost  (besides  the  purchase  of 
the  site)  will  be  about  4,000Z. 

The  Borough  Surveyor,  Margate. — At 

tho  last  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Pickering,  it  was  resolved 
unanimously  : — ” That  the  Council  desire  to  ex- 
press their  great  satisfaction  at  the  efficient  and 
courteous  manner  iu  which  Mr.  Coghlau  has 
carried  out  the  duties  of  the  office  of  surveyor 
of  the  borough  duringthe  period  he  has  occupied 
that  position,  and  they  desire  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  new  appointment.” 

The  Drainage  of  Brentford,— At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Brentford  sanitary  authority,  a 
coramunioatiou  from  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  reply  to  an  application  for  advice  in 
regard  to  the  sewage  of  the  town,  was  read.  The 
Board  advises  the  preparation  of  a drainage 
scheme  by  a competent  engineer,  and  expresses 
its  readiness  to  consider  an  application  for  bor- 
rowing power  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 

The  Wilberforce  Memorial.— The  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Wilberforce 
Memorial  have  now  reached  the  sum  of  4,000^., 
and  the  building  of  a chapel  to  Cuddesdon 
College,  and  the  erecting  of  a throne  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  are  at  ouce  to  be  proceeded 
with. 


Welshpool  Borough  Surveyor.  — Com- 
plaints are  made  that  a candidate  who  is  a 
plumber,  painter,  and  glazier,  has  been  appointed 
borough  surveyor  for  Welshpool.  One  peculiarly 
innocent  correspondent  inquires  of  us  whether 
the  properly  educated  surveyors,  who  spent 
money  in  replying  to  the  advertisement,  sending 
drawings,  &o.,  could  nob  recover  compensation 
for  their  loss ! 

Leicester-square. — The  workmen  are  in  full 
swiug  hero,  and  making  good  progress.  A cor- 
respondent, likely  to  be  well  informed,  says  that 
Mr.  Albert  Grant  proposes  to  supply  a long-felt 
want  in  the  Metropolis,  by  dedicating  the  centre 
of  the  square  to  a monument  to  Shakspeare. 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  is  engaged  upon  a book,  descrip- 
tive of  the  locality  and  its  notabilities. 

West  Ham  School. — We  have  received  a 
letter  of  complaint  as  to  tho  connexion  of 
the  architect  with  the  surveyor  appointed  to 
take  out  the  quantities  for  tenderers  in  this 
matter,  bub  do  not  find  sufficient  in  the  letter 
itself  to  justify  the  strong  remarks  made. 

Hythe  Church,  Kent. — It  is  stated  that 
steps  will  be  taken,  during  the  present  summer, 
to  raise  funds  to  improve  and  repair  the  interior 
of  the  parish  church  of  Hythe,  in  Kent,  one  of 
the  finest  churches  in  England. 


TEKDEES 


Stagtand.  Mr. 

F.  Rogers,  architect. 

Quantities  by 

S.  iowler; — 

Auriol-road,  four  houses. 

If  Faced  with 

White  Sufiolks.  Picked  Stocks. 

Adams  . 

£•1,038  0 

0 

Sawyer  , 

3,3-10  0 0.. 

. 3,463  0 

0 

Reid  .... 

3,350  0 0 .., 

, 3,300  0 

0 

Rutland . 

, 3,2-11  0 

0 

Taylor,.., 

3,033  0 0 ... 

, — 

Chamberlin  ,..  3,295  0 0 

, 3,097  0 

0 

Thomas  . 

3,000  0 0 

, 2,900  0 

0 

Edith-road,  one  house. 

If  Faced  with 

White  Suffolks.  Picked  Stocks. 

Adams  . 

£1,623  0 

0 

Sawyer  . 

l,i.>3  0 0 ... 

1,128  0 

0 

Reid  .,,. 

1,120  0 0 .,. 

1,307  0 

0 

Taylor.... 

1,393  0 0 ... 

, — 

Butland . 

1,330  0 

0 

Chamberlin  ...  1,315  0 0 .., 

1,280  0 

0 

Thomas  . 

1,200  0 0 ... 

1,163  0 

0 

For  tho  erection  of  a,  pair  "of  semi-detached  villas  at 
Clackton-on-Sea,  Essex,  for  Mrs.  Palmer,  StockweU, 
London.  Mr.  G.  Gard  Pye,  architect : — 

Eiehes £l,-i20  0 0 

Shepherd  1,315  0 0 

Davey 1,2  W 0 0 

Clarke  & Son 1,060  0 0 

Uearne  B96  18  0 

For  docks  at  Millwall,  for  tho  Northumberland  Graving 
Docks  and  Engineering  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Horner,  engineer  : — 


W.  &.  J.  Pickering  .... 

Neave  & Sons 

Kirk  & Co 

Croc'lictt  Si  Dickinson  ., 
Dixon 

Wicks  

Watts 

Shoflield  


, £11.599  0 0 
. 36,253  0 0 
, 33,873  0 0 
. 31,000  0 0 
. 27,000  0 0 
. 26,235  0 0 
. 25,971  0 0 
. 21,671  0 0 


For  new  offices,  &c.,  for  Messrs.  Black,  Hawthorn,  & Co., 
engineers,  Gateshead.  Mr.  J.  E.  Watson,  architect: — 

Mitebeson £2,310  0 0 

Kyle 2,118  10  4 

Harrison 2,060  10  6 

Simpson  Caccepted)  1,996  0 0 


For  completing  a villa  residence  at  Torringtou  Park, 
for  Mr.  RicKets.  Messrs.  J.  & F.  Clarkson,  architects  -. — 

Ware  £1,250  0 0 

Boff 1,220  0 0 

Adams 1,055  0 0 

Savage 1,033  0 


Warr 

Prior,  Brothers.., 

Eidsdole 

Seed 

Soul 

Walton  


796  0 0 
783  0 0 


For  alterations  and  addfiions  at  Warwick. road,  Maida- 
hil).  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect 


Poole 

Ebbs  & Son  . 
Bird 


050  0 0 


For  decorative  works  at  Totteuham-court-road  and 
Euston-road,  for  Messrs.  E.  Moses  & Son.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Collins,  architect;  — 

Foxlcy £655  0 0 

Pool©  627  0 0 

Perry,  Bros 600  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  497  0 0 

Yernall  456  0 0 

Colls  410  0 0 


For  photographic  studio  and  various  works  at  Bruton- 
street,  Bond-street.  Mr'H.  H.  Collins,  architect : — 

Carter £^^35  0 0 

Vernall  836  0 0 

Poole  662  0 0 
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For  decorative  and  other  works  at  the  premises  known 
as  Kahn’s  Museum,  for  Mr.  S.  Gilbert.  Mr.  n.  ■" 
Collins,  architect: — 

Vernall  £705  0 0 

Poole ere  o o 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Leigh  Hoy,  Church- 
street,  Mile-end  Jlew-town,  for  Mr.  Chius.  Mr,  W, 
Dobson,  architect; — 

Markall  £2,023  0 0 

Hunt  1,804  0 0 

Perry  & Co 1,830  0 0 

Harding 1,811  0 0 

Judd&Hawkirgs 1,800  0 0 

Peters 1,798  0 0 

Ennor 1,791  0 0 

Wood  1,763  0 0 

Stamp  & Bowtlo  1,723  0 0 


For  a honse  at  Sheen,  for  Mr.  Hamilton.  Messrs. 
Manning  & Beachcroft,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr 
D,  J,  Brown 

Add  for  Facing. 

Kimberley^ £3,216  0 0 ...  £30  0 0 

Browne  ik  Robinson...  2,026  0 0 ...  98  0 0 

Clark  & Brncy 2,878  0 0 ...  88  0 0 

Smith  2,850  0 0 ...  30  0 0 

Temple  & Foster 2,748  0 0 ...  60  0 0 

Mann  2,730  0 0 ...  -10  0 0 

Hye 2,720  0 0 ...  40  0 0 

Adamson  & Son  2,697  0 0 ...  40  0 0 

Longmire  & Surge...  2,680  0 0 ...  80  0 0 

Manley  S Rogers 2,6o0  0 0 65  0 0 

Aviss  & Co 2,602  0 0 ...  80  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Blackstock  Tavern,  Finsbury 
Park,  for  Mr.  W.  Wells.  Mr.  J.  Viuey,  architect:— 

Stead  £239  0 0 

Brooks  239  0 0 

Channing  '>'{-3  0 0 

Parsons  (accepted)  215  0 0 

Peiierer'e  Work,  4'C. 

Heath  (accepted)  139  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Constitution  Tavern,  Drury-Iaue, 
for  Mr.  George  Young.  Mr.  J.  S’incy,  architect: — 
Godden  (accepted) £689  0 0 

For  repairs  to  four  bouses,  Hanley-road  West,  Homaey- 

road,  for  Mr.  Charles  Palmer.  Mr.  J.Viney,  architect  • 

Edworthy.  (accepted)  £290  0 0 

For  restoring  No.  239.  Fulham-road  (damaged  by  fire). 
forMr.  Foy.  Mr.  W.  H,  Lamborn,  architect  — 

£230  0 0 

Bhnting 203  0 0 

Noms  193  0 0 

N.  Godbolt  198  0 0 

Sail. 195  0 0 

Sanders  isij  q q 

Battley  (accepted) nil  0 0 

For  coal-vaults  at  St.  Luke’s  Workhouse,  City-roa 
mr  the  guardians  of  the  Holbom  Union.  Mr.  H Sai 
oneU,  architect 

Stamp  & Bowtlo £397  0 0 

360  0 0 

Staines  & Son  333  0 0 

321  0 0 

iVall,  Bros,  (accepted) 206  0 0 


For  new  chancel,  vestry,  and  fittings  at  St.  Margaret’s 
Church,  Brighton.  Mr.  John  0.  Scott,  architect  • — 

Lockyer £4.900  0 0 

5°°^“  V.’ 4,830  0 0 

Chappell .1,829  0 0 

Lynn  & Son  4 7.1.1  0 0 

Patching  & Webber  4,685  0 0 

Dove,  Bros .1,655  0 0 

Cheesman  & Co 4,g16  0 0 

Eldridge 4,601  0 0 

4,566  0 0 

Hash  & Co 4,479  0 0 

Carruther  4 .416  7 g 


For  alterations  to  the  John  Bull,  Bath-street,  PonI; 

for  Mr.  Anghss.  Mr.  E.  Brown,  architect  • 

P*™  £281  0 0 

Lunn  (accepted) 245  0 0 

Mfirr  __7  q q 

Lamacroft 225  0 0 


For  warehouse  at  126,  Queen  Victoria-street,  for  M 
G,  H.  Smith.  Mr,  J.  Wimble,  architect ; — 

Bland  & Sou £2  801  11  2 

Shepherd  2’, 660  0 0 

Pal^ner  2,566  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 2,522  0 0 

Hoare  & Son 2,494  0 0 

2,160  0 0 

>V.  & F.  Croaker  (accepted)  ...  2,393  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  110,  Pitfield-street, 
Hoston,  for  Mr.  T.  Arno.  Mr.  E.  Brown,  architect : — 


Beale £292  0 0 

Higgs  (accepted)  277  17  0 

Marr  248  10  0 


For  proposed  lodge,  chapter,  banqnet,  reading,  billiard, 
and  assembly  rooms,  offices,  and  cellarage,  at  the  Surrey 
Masonic  Hall,  Camberwell  New-road,  Messrs.  Pain  k 
Clark,  architects 

Oliver  (Accepted) ...£4,882  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Stanley  Arms,  Kirkdale,  Liver- 
pool. Messrs.  Murray  & Thomas,  architects : — 

Contract  No.  1. 

Thompson  & Cook  (accepted)  ...  £427  1 6 0 


TO  COEKESPONDENTS. 
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Bath.  Stone  of  best  quality. 

EAXDELL,  SAUNDEES,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  MercbantB. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ta  j 
also  coat  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

STONE  BEOTHEES, 

Bath.  Stone  Merchants, 
supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries 
Box  Ground,  Corsham  Down, 
Faeleigh  Down,  Combe  Down, 
and  Stoke  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office,  Bath. 
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Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  filing.  [Anvr  ] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
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Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAET  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  117,  Cannon-street,  E.C. — r-^DVt.] 


T.  THE  L OAR  & 

S 0 

NS, 

SUPERIOR 

GOOD 

COCOA-NUT 

Mannfactnrers  and  Warehousemen 

FLOOR 

FIBRE 

CLOTH. 

MATTING 

69,  LUDGATE  HILL, 

E.C. 

KAMPTULICON 

AND 

CORK 

MATS. 

CARPET. 

Bills  of  C2uantitiea,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  EOBT.  J,  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
39,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Di’awinga  Copied» 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


— « 

J.  L.  B A C 0 N & CO. 

MANUFACTUEERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

rOE  WAEMIKG  AOT)  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses*  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

476,  NEW  OXFOED  STEEET,  London,  W.C. 
From  FAEKINGDON  EOAD. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heating." 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Uanufacturers  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'^LEVEE,  SCEEW,«fc  BAEEEL  BOLTS, 


and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  borough  road, 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

Builders  and  Others  deelrlng  a really  good  syntem,  eon  hasva 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDER'S  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  lu  "The  Builder,"  No,  1,18D,  am) 
whiuh  has  bees  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a Modified 
Ammgemeat  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  lor  small  bulldeTB. — Address, 
Mr.  J.  U.  JONES,  2,  Vine-villas,  Sevenoaka 
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The  Fifth  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  8vo-  price  52.a  Cd. 

P WILT’S  ARCHITECTURE,  Ulustrated 

Vjir  with  more  than  1,100  Wood  Engravings,  Revised,  with  Ails- 
rations  audcoDilderable  Additions,  by  WY.ATf  PAPWORTH,  Fallow 
of  tbe  Royal  Institute  id  British  Architects,  Additionally  Illustrate 
with  nearly  400  Wood  Engravings  by  0.  JEWlTT;  and  more  than 
100  other  Wuoduute.  1 

London : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  St  CO.  ratemoster-row. 


SIR  'W.  FAIBBAIRN'S  WORKS  ON  ENGINEERING,  4e. 


TTSEFUL  INFORMATION  for  ' ENGI- 

NEEBS. 


By  BIR  WILLIAM  FAIKU.MRN,  Bart.  C.E,  F.B.S.  4c. 

Works  by  the  same  Anlhor,  fully  Illustrated  :— 

TREATISE  on  MILLS  aud  MILLWOIIK, 
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IRON  snip  BUILDING,  its  History  and  Pro- 

gresa  to  the  Pieeent  Day  (recently  published),  fivo.  price  18s, 

APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WROUGHT 

IRON  to  DOILOING  I'URI’OSES,  8vo.  price  ISs. 

Loudon  ; LONGMANS,  GREEN,  St  CO.  Patemoster  row. 


MR.  JOHN  BOURNE'S  WORKS  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

In  1 V 1,  70U  r-®es.  with  67  Woodcuts,  price  9b. 

Handbook  of  the  steam  engine, 

containing  the  Rules  reiiulred  for  the  Construction  aud 
Mauagrinont  of  Engines  of  eveiy  class.  By  JOHN  BOURNE.  C.A 
By  the  same  Autlior,  Improved  Editions  :— 

CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  with 

Practical  lostructlons  for  tbe  Manufacture  and  Management  oi 
Engines  of  every  Clusa  With  89  Woodcuts.  Fep,  8vo.  Oa. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  STEAM 

ENGINE,  including  many  New  Examples;  with  124  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6s. 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in 

v.arions  Applications;  with  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts., 


: LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.  P.at«mosUr-rc 


MR,  EDWARDS'S  PUBLICATIONS  ON  THE  DOMESTIC 
USE  OK  FUEL. 

In  royal  8va  amply  illustrated. 
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DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES. 

:Y  CHIMNEYS.  Price  3s.  6d. 

USE  of  FUEL  in  COOKING. 


S' 


IHE 

OME  OBSERVATIONS  oi 

PLACES,  STOVES,  and  VENTILATION.  Pri 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  Ss  CO.  Patemoster- 
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The  hnperial  Procession — glanced 
at  ariisticaUy. 


E have  at;  divers  times, 
ns  opportunity  offered, 
commented  on  those 
occasional  interludes 
in  the  monotony  of 
ordinary  existence 
which  are  afforded  by 
such  public  displays  as 
that  of  the  Imperial 
entry  into  London  of 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
and  his  Eussian  Con- 
sort. It  is  not  often  that  such  events  so  happily 
j occur  to  break  the  somewhat  dull  uniformity  of 
I modern  existence,  and  to  do,  as  we  think,  no 
I small  an  amount  of  good;  and  to  accomplish,  if 
I things  were  but  altered  a little,  a great  deal 
I moro  good.  Thousands  upon  thousands  saw  this 
I -show  or  procession,  and  those  who  did  not  see 
; it — and  they  were  not  a few  even  of  those  who 
I went  out  for  the  express  purpose — have  by  this 
j time  got  it  all  by  heart,  in  pictorial  and  written 
I descriptions,  so  that  there  is  no  siiecial  need  of 
I here  telling  what  it  was.  But  there  is  one  aspect 
of  it  which,  though  not  immediately  apparent, 
is  not  a little  important  and  significant  of  things 
as  they  are,  and  which  calls  for  comment  and 
careful  attention.  We  mean  the  artistic  view  of 
I the  great  show  and  the  long  procession,  and 
what  is  quite  as  telling,  the  special  surroundings 
I of  it,  and  the  special  preparations  which  were 
I made  for  the  enhancing  of  its  importance  and 
splendour.  Some  things  in  it  were  sad  indeed 
' to  see,  and  but  served  to  show  how  much  there 
is  yet  to  be  learned,  and  thonght  over,  and 
! designed,  before  a public,  and  national,  and 
I Imperial  Show  or  “Procession,”  can  bo  made 
! what  it  ought  to  be.  We  ask  a little  attention 
I to  it,  and  to.a  thought  or  two  of  what  might  be 
, with  but  a little  more  of  artistic  cogitation  the 
! neri  time  t 

; In  glancing  at  such  a snbject  as  this,  it  is 
; almost  necessary  nowadays  to  argue,  more  or 
I less,  for  its  importance ; for  there  are  not  a few 
people  who  positively  object  to  displays  of  this 

sort,  and  consider  them  as  moro  or  less  trifling, 

simple  waste  of  time  and  means.  In  the  old 
days  this  feeling  was  precisely  reversed. 

: ShoM's  and  processions  and  public  displays 
: were  then  events  as  necessary  in  human 
existence  as  they  are  now  rare  and  out  of 
I the  common  routine  of  things.  True,  every, 
body  does  not  think  this  should  be  the  case; 
for  the  pi-esenb  Prime  Minister,  who  ought  to 
be  an  authority,  bub  a short  time  back  said, 
and  we  cite  bis  own  words, — “ That  the  spirit  of 
civilisation  in  the  nation  cannot  be  sustained  if 
its  symbolic  representation  in  the  usages  of  the 
State  be  neglected.”  In  other  words,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  visible  and  striking  what  is 
in  reality  but  a simple  and  necessary  act.  The 


State  can  go  very  quietly,  if  it  wills,  from  place 
to  place,  from  the  City  to  Westminster,  and 
without  any  sort  of  display  or  show  ; but  it  may 
also  perform  the  samo  act  luith  very  great  aud 
very  magnificent  display.  In  old  days  people 
seemed  to  live  almost  for  things  such  as  these  ; 
and  not  only  so,  bat  were  at  the  pains  to  record 
them  afterwards  in  all-enduring  marble  and 
impenetrable  bronze.  To  forget  them  was  im- 
possible,  and  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
future  will  be,  doubtless,  how  far  and  in  what 
way  to  carry  this  idea  into  actual  practice.  No 
frowning-down  of  these  things  can,  it  is  certain, 
do  away  with  them,  as  the  last  week’s  display 
proves.  People  will  have  a something  or  other 
to  look  at  and  to  be  pleased  with,  and  they 
ought  to  have  it. 

This  then  being  so,  the  next  thing  to  deter- 
mine is,  how  best  to  do  the  work,  and  how 
best  it  can  bo  made  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  refining  to  the  general  public  mind ; 
important  questions,  not  to  be  settled  in  a 
moment,  and  opening  out  into  quite  now  fields 
of  artistic  thought  and  action,  could  we  but 
come  at  them.  A public  “show,”  or  procession, 
or  royal  and  imperial  progress,  divides  itself 
naturally  and  necessarily  into  three  distinct 
and  quite  separate  items;  viz.,  the  procession 
itself;  the  streets,  or  ways,  through  which  it 
goes;  and  its  record  or  memorial  afterwards. 
A few  words  then  on  each  of  these,  as  things 
now  are,  and  were  last  week,  artistically  looked 
at,  may  be  useful.  Wo  arc  almost  inclined  to 
abandon  the  procession  itself  in  a sorb  of 
despair,  for  “processions”  are,  year  by  year, 
almost  resolving  themselves  into  simple  dis- 
plays of  long  lines  of  horse  and  foot  soldiers. 
There  were  in  the  imperial  procession  but  six 
carriages  in  all;  and,  what  is  more,  and  it  is 
significant  of  the  practical  utilitarianism  of  the 
time,  even  tho  carriages,  by  degrees,  are 
getting  to  bo  more  aud  more  sombre  and  sub. 
dued  in  colour,  aud  plainer  and  simpler  in  make 
aud  build  ; so  that  in  them  there  is  but  little  to 
distinguish  tliem  from  th'd  ordinary  carriages 
seen  on  all  court  occasions.  The  old-fashioned 
and  quaint  “ State  coach  ” is  in  its  way  a 
work  of  art,  and  a something  whicli  can  bo 
painted  and  drawn  from,  and  sculptured; 
but  an  inq^roved  and  fashionable  cariage  cannot. 
In  tho  good  old  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
processions  were  possible  and  artistic,  every- 
thing harmonised,  and  all  in  them  made  up, 
however  quaintly,  a compact  show.  The  forms 
of  the  carriages,  their  colour,  and  decoration, 
the  harness  of  the  horses,  and  tho  costumes  of 
those  who  filled  these  carriages,  all  went  toge- 
ther, and  made  up  one  quaint  and  charac- 
teristic picture.  The  military  item  in  such  a 
show  formed  but  a part  of  it,  and  a hai-monious 
part;  but  in  those  modern  displays  the  main 
body  of  the  show  is  one  item,  the  military 
another  • there  is  little  or  nothing  between 
them.  In  a right  Royal  progress,  surely,  it  is 
worth  while,  if  the  thing  be  done  at  all,  to  do  it 
well,  and  to  pub  as  much  as  is  possible  of  artistic 
skill  and  feeling  into  it,  to  make  of  it  an  extem- 
pore picture,  living  and  moving  as  lonj 


lasts ; returning,  may  be,  to  common  things  next 
day.  If  it  be  a good  thing  to  look  for  an  hour 
or  two  at  Royal  Academy  picture-shows  of  the 
old-fashioned,  the  quaint,  and  the  forgotten,  on 
dead  canvas  surfaces;  then  it  may  be  good  to 
look,  too,  now  and  then,  at  the  living  picture  in 
the  streets.  Would  it  not  be  an  “improvement” 
to  organise  a special  apparatus  for  Imperial  and 
processional  purposes,  always  ready,  and  really 
suitable  for  the  work,  and  all  designed  harmo- 
niously in  form  and  colour  ? 

We  could  well  go  on  and  say  a good  deal  more, 
and  by  going  into  detail  a little,  perhaps  afford 
a hint  or  two.  Wo  pass  on  to  the  other  item  in 
the  show,  viz.,  the  streets  themselves,  and  to  the 
efforts  made  to  convert  them  into  processional 
thoroughfares,  or  ways  through  which  the  long 


procession  might  somewhat  worthily  and  suit- 
ably and  harmoniously  pass. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  need  leave 
tho  houses  aud  lamp-posts  to  themselves 
as  they  now  are;  for  to  “improve”  the 
streets  would  be  almost  to  rebuild  the  houses 
in  them.  Street  house-building  is  still  a pro- 
blem— perhaps  a distant  one — to  be  worthily 
solved.  Regent-street  and  tbo  Quadrant  form 
perhaps  the  brightest  highway  in  London ; but 
the  architecture  of  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  bo 
more  than  plaster  covering  to  plain  brickwork. 
The  modern  plan,  too,  of  piling  the  whole  front 
of  the  house  on  a sheet  of  plate-glass,  with  here 
and  there  a thin  brass  rod  to  carry  ic  (in  appear- 
ance), is  only  to  bo  defended  on  the  score  of 
pure  utilitarianism : to  make  the  very  utmost  of 
the  show  shop-front.  This  disappears,  however, 
in  a great  measure  on  procession  days,  from  the 
factof  the  wooden  temporary  fixtures  and  supports 
to  balconies  and  stands.  And  the  question  then 
comes,  can  the  plain  and  ungainly  house-front 
be  made  really  artistic  by  any  amount  of 
temporaiy  decoration  fixed  to  it  for  a few  hours? 
Can  a real  work  of  fine  art  come  of  such  tempo- 
rary expedients,  however  worthily  done  ? All 
sorts  of  efforts  were  made  along  the  line  of 
route  to  do  something,  aud  at  almost  every 
degree  of  cost;  but  it  was  barely  possible  to  find 
a single  one  of  them  which  could  be  called  really 
“ artistic.”  We  would  name  specially  but  one — 
it  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  a reader  here 
and  there — the  China-shop  in  Waterloo-place  j 
as  plain  a bouse  as  can  be, — so  the  architecture 
did  not  help  it,  bub  the  “decoration” 
most  certainly  did.  Simple  heraldic  banners 
hung  from  tho  sills  of  the  windows,  and  fes. 
toons  of  cloth — Imperial  colours — from  tbo 
cornicG  of  the  house.  We  specially  name 
this  from  the  fact  of  there  being  so  very 
little  of  it ; but  that  little  doing  a good  deal 
of  work : there  was  quite  enough.  Nothing 
could  e-xceed  tho  awkwardness  of  the  putting 
out,  in  all  sorts  of  accidental  places,  all  kinds 
and  colours  of  little  flags  of  no  special  signi. 
cance,  — toy-shop  work,  if  hardly  so  good. 
The  greater  part  of  it  contemptible.  • Would 
nob  a few  large  and  well-drawn  upon 
flags,  regularly  disposed,  bo  moro  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  most  surely  far  more  artistic ; and 
as  a whole,  when  seen  together,  down  the 
street,  far  more  effective  aud  pictorial  ? These 
might,  too,  with  ever  so  little  thought,  be  made 
to  tell  a good  story ; but  a somebody  must  do  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  effective  and  telling  in 
such  shows  than  good  flags,  and  it  is  a pity  that 
the  very  most  should  nob  be  done  with  them, 
and  that  they  should  be  not  only  artistic  but 
significant.  Tho  same,  too,  may  be  said  of  the 
festoons  of  flowers,  very  well  made  some  of 
them  ; bub  should  they  not  also  have  a meaning, 
and  with  a sort  of  architectural  sense  of  order 
and  method  in  their  distribution  ? Not  bung  up 
from  almost  anywhere  that  a nail  or  hook  pre- 
sents itself,  from  which  they  can  by  possibility 
be  suspended.  Nothing  can  be  more  effective, 
when  well  and  judiciously  placed,  and  all  anti- 
quity shows  that  tho  “ festoon  of  flowers,”  is 
a worldwide  idea,  and  has  ^been  brought  into 
service  everywhere,  and  by  every  race,  and 
made  to  decorate,  in  some  way  or  other,  all 
architectures.  It  is  a beautiful  art-thougbt,  but 
good  sense,  and  the  artistic  sense,  must  guide 
to  the  use  of  it,  and  find  a good  place  to  put 
it ; and  what  is  perhaps  a moro  difficult  feat  still, 
say  when  to  forbear,  and  where  not  to  hang  a 
festoon  of  flowers. 

Another  somewhat  remarkable  feature  in  this 
display  was  the  exhibition  hero  and  there,  as  at 
the  top  aud  bottom  of  Regent-street,  of — what 
shall  we  call  them  ? — triumphal  stands  ; with 
evergreens,  and  huge  plaster  statues  and  busts ; 
the  evergreens  in  some  places  positively  hiding 
from  view  the  said  busts.  These  things  seemed 
to  take  people  not  used  to  it  a little  by  surprise. 
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In  the  general  display  of  flowers,  eTei’greens, 
flags,  coloured  cloth,  and  all  else,  the  plaster 
figures  lielpccl  to  fill  up  space  j but  wliat 
they  all  specially  meant,  or  were  intended 
to  signify,  pas.sed  compreliGaaiou.  We  looked 
aguiu  and  again  at  them,  and  at  some  old, 
very  old,  friends  of  ours, — no  less  than  at  a 
pair  of  the  supporting  caryatio  figures  fi^oin  the 
lateral  porticos  of  the  famous  temple  of 
Erecthmus  at  Athens, — truly  startling  to  con- 
template. They  did  not  support  the  cornice  of 
the  “stand,”  as  they  should  have  done,  or 
indeed  anything  ; but  simply  stood  there  in 
llegent-street, — may  be,  by  way  of  theory, — to 
illustrate  the  word  “ welcome  ” so  conspicuous 
everywhere.  From  old  Greece  to  Yenice,  for  we 
borrow  from  everywhere, — nothing  can  be  bettor 
in  idea  for  bright  festive  purposes  than  the 
“ flag -staffs  ” as  seen  before  the  front  of  St. 
Mark’s.  Notable  works  of  art  they  are,  and 
made  out  of  right  good  materials,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dimensions  of  the  building  they 
stand  before.  How  different  those  wretched 
thiiiga  down  Ilcgent-street,  and  along  the 
route  of  the  procession  ; how  difi'erent  the 
material  used,  the  decorative  art  on  them, 
and  not  least,  the  pedestals  on  Avhich  they 
stood.  But  who  will  compare  the  wealth 
of  Venico,  even  at  its  best,  with  the  wealth  of 
modern  London,  or  even  of  llegent-street  ? IIow 
very  much  is  thero  to  learn  yet  in  the  way 
of  things  artistic, — artistic  in  their  very  nature. 
But  the  epteatiou  comes,  cannot  a lesson  be  drawn 
from  these  industrious  and  patriotic  doings  ? And 
it  strikes  us  that  one  good  might  at  least  suggest 
itself  from  them  ; and  it  is,  tliat  in  all  the  indi. 
vidual  cases  which  go  to  make  up  the  wholu  of 
these  great  and  e.\pcnsive  shows,  special  pro- 
fessioual  aid  should  be  at  least  eucouraged. 
Such  displays,  involving  both  constructional  and 
decorative,  and  colouj’cd  decorative  art,  might 
well  employ,  though  so  temporary,  the  highest 
kind  of  profoEsionul  ability.  All  know  how 
much  Inigo  Jones  did  in  this  occasional  and 
festive  way,  and  Vaubrugli,  and  not  a few 
others,  even  in  these  days.  The  subject  calls 
for  it,  after  the  late  e.vperience,  aud  it  must  have 
needs  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  many  who 
went  and  carefully  noted  vvbat  they  saw.  We 
are  here  speaking  more  especially  of  tlie  street 
decorative  work,  and  the  attempts  at  colour 
every  liere  and  there  visible.  Wo  may’  allude 
to  one  special  piece  of  coloured  decoration  in 
llegent-street,  with  a somewhat  striking  effect, 
Lad  but  a little  more  judgment  been  used; 
and  that  was  at  a carpet  warehouse.  Fine 
specimens  of  Oi'icntal  fabrics  linng  from  the 
house,  as  if  to  dry,  or,  as  tho  day  went, 
to  get  wet.  Had  they  been  hung  up  and 
exhibited  with  any,  the  smallest,  amount 
of  judgment  and  taste,  quite  a colour  lesson 
would  liave  been  taught,  sliowiug  how  the 
brightest  colours  may  be  made  to  harmonise, 
and  may  bo  brought  into  service  to  decorate  a 
building.  It  was  a fine  opportunity,  bad  a little 
art  knowledge  been  brought  to  bear  on  it.  Our 
suggestion  wonld  therefore  be,  to  employ 
all  along  the  highway  a professional  artist, 
hero  and  there  next  time. 


THE  STJBSCUIPTION  TO  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Some  very  strong  letters  have  reached  ns  find- 
ing fault  with  recent  expenditure  at  tho  Institute 
of  Architects,  aud  condemning  the  proposal 
which  has  been  placed  by  the  Council  before  the 
members  to  raise  very  considerably  tho  contri- 
butions, entrance-fees,  and  subscriptions  paid  by 
members.  It  was  discussed  rather  pointedly  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  members  only,  and  was 
adjourned  for  further  consideration  at  the  ne-xt 
annual  general  meeting.  Judgmatic  friends  of 
the  Institute  will,  we  think,  advise  the  adoption 
of  some  other  means  of  meeting  any  little  fioan. 
cial  difficulty  that  may  exist.  It  woirlcl  bo  very 
inexpedient,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  raise  the  amount 
of  payments  as  proposed,  and  would  lead,  we 
are  assured,  to  the  secession  of  a number 
of  members,  not  because  they  could  not  con- 
veniently pay  a higher  subscription  or  com- 
position, but  because  they  believe  they  get  so 
little  in  return  for  the  present  p.iyments. 

The  Monday  evening  meetings  at  the  Insti- 
tute have  a very  different  character  now  from 
what  they  had  in  old  times ; when  everj’body  was 
glad  to  see  everybody,  and  the  greatest  geniality 
pevailed.  The  membei-s  who  Lad  worked  early 
in  its  interest  were  recognised  and  treated  with 
consideration,  and  men  of  mark  and  weight, 


known  and  trusted  by  tho  public,  sat  round  the 
president. 

Au  account  of  some  of  the  meetings  of  late 
days,  cold,  hai'd,  aud  spiky,  would  nob  be  attrac- 
tive. 

Raising  the  subscriptions  is  not  the  way  to 
bring  about  the  desired  improvement.  The 
Council  must  try  again. 


MEDALS  AND  PRIZES  OF  THE  INSTL 
TUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

It  has  been  resolved  that  the  Institute  Silver 
Medal,  with  51.  5s.,  bo  awarded  to  the  author  of 
the  drawings  illustrating  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Warmingtou,  and  distinguished  by  the  motto 
“ Festina  Icnte.’*  (G.  Dule  Oliver,  of  150,  Stan- 
hope-street,  Regent’s  Park.) 

That  in  tho  same  competition  a Medal  of 
Merit  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings 
illustrating  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Buildwas,  Salop, 
and  distinguished  by  the  device  of  a Bird 
within  a Circle.  (Walter  Talbot  Brown,  of  20, 
Wood-street,  Northampton.) 

And  that  tho  drawings  submitted  in  the  same 
competition  under  the  motto  “ Immer  vorwiirts/’ 
and  illustrating  Bayham  Abbey,  Kent,  be 
honourably  mentioned.  (W.  T.  Whyte,  of  IS, 
Doughty-streefc.) 

That  the  Essay  Prize  be  awarded  to  the  author 
of  the  essay  on  “ The  Architecture  of  London  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century,”  distinguished  by  the 
device  of  a Cross  and  Circle.  (A.  T.  Taylor, 
16,  Cakley-roafl,  Ghurch-road,  Islington.) 

That  a Medal  of  Merit  be  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  essay  on  “ Vaulting,”  submitted 
under  the  motto,  “ Labor  ipse  volnptas.”  (T.  H. 
Eagles,  Associate,  of  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines.) 

That  tho  Student’s  Prize  in  Books  be  awarded 
to  the  author  of  tiio  design  for  an  Gak  Ceiling, 
distinguished  by  the  motto,  “ Labor  omnia 
vincit.”  (H.  R.  Perry,  9,  Seymour-stroet, 
Green  Park,  Bath.) 

The  Soane  Medallion  was  not  awarded  this 
year,  no  design  of  sufliciont  merit  having  been 
submitccLl. 


THE  “ SHAFTESBURY  PARK  ESTATE,” 
BATTERSEA. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Artizans’, 
Labourers’,  and  General  Dwellings  Company  has 
been  held.  The  report  stated  that  the  balance- 
sheet,  duly  vouched  by  the  auditors,  and  the 
certificate  of  value  of  tho  property  erected  by 
the  company,  were  perhaps  the  best  indications 
that  could  be  given  of  the  hold  which  the  com- 
pany had  obtained  on  the  public  mind,  the  solid 
nature  of  its  investments,  aud  of  the  measure  of 
success  that  had  already  been  realised.  The 
company  had  tested  both  modes  of  building — 
that  of  letting  out  the  work  to  contractors  and 
that  of  using  associated  labour  only,  and  the 
latter  had  been  found  to  be  better  than  the 
former  as  regarded  the  quality  of  the  work,  tho 
saving  of  materials,  and  the  question  of  cost.  The 
company  had  now  its  workshops  and  steam  saw- 
mills, and  obtained  all  the  advantages  of  trade 
by  purchasing  tho  necessary  materials  in  the 
best  and  cheapest  markets.  Some  hundreds  of 
houses  bad  been  erected  on  the  Shaftesbury  Park 
estate,  aud  about  300  more  were  in  process  of 
erection.  All  the  houses  that  had  been  finished 
had  been  either  sold  or  let.  Building  on  tho 
estates  at  Birmingham  was  being  proceeded 
with  in  a satisfactory  manner,  and  these  estates, 
when  fully  utilised,  would  prove  a good  source 
of  income  to  the  company.  The  share  capital 
had  greatly  increased,  there  being  now  in  hand 
112,196h,  and  the  deposits  23,603Z.,  together 
135,799Z.,  aud  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
during  the  past  year  had  been  greatly  in  excess 
of  anything  heretofore  accomplished  by  the 
company,  whilst  the  results  had  been  more 
encouraging.  The  directors  recommended  the 
declaration  of  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  6 per 
cent,  per  annum,  leaving  a balance  of  2,7341.  to 
be  carried  forward.  The  report  was  adopted 
and  tho  dividend  declared. 

We  have  seen  the  houses  at  Lavender-hill, 
Battersea, — long  straight  ranges  of  two-stoiy 
buildings,  varied  by  hoods  over  the  doors,  and 
occasional  turrets,  the  effect  of  which,  so  far  as 
their  pointed  roofs  are  concerned,  is  much  inter- 
fered with  by  the  wall  raised  to  cut  them  offfi-om 
the  adjoining  house,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Building  Act.  Externally,  the 
houses  seem  well  built,  and  have  a very  respect- 
able appearance.  There  is  a temporary  lecture- 
room  at  the  commencement  of  the  estate. 
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The  situation  of  the  buildings  seems  nnfortu.  ; 
nate,  tho  only  approach  at  present  being  by  two  u 
dangerously  steep  descents,  with,  so  far  as  we  c 
know,  no  other  carriage  way  out.  This,  how.  ■ 
ever,  will  doubtless  come  hereafter.  Gas  is  f 
needed  in  the  streets,  and  the  paths  are  too  iS 
narrow  to  admit  of  trees. 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  particulars  of  . 
the  exact  terms  on  which  the  houses  are  rented  i 
and  bought. 


THE  BGARD  OF  WORKS. 

B.ILCONIES  AND  STANDS.  j 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  Mr.  Vulliaray  (superintending  archi.  i 
tect)  stated  tliat,  under  his  directions,  the  dis-  , 
trict  surveyors  of  the  Board  Lad  inspected  all  ; 
the  balconies  and  other  structures  on  the  line  of  I 
route  of  the  Royal  procession,  and  in  the  struc-  j 
tures  so  inspected  not  a single  accident  had  , 
occurred.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  near 
the  Nelson  Column  a temporary  structure  had  ? 
been  hastily  put  up  by  some  costermongers.  Tlia  .j 
Board  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  and  it  fell.  ■ 
Several  persous  were  conveyed  to  the  hospital  ' 
suffering  from  fractured  limbs. 

Iilr.  Rocho  thought  the  police  were  to  blame 
in  this  matter.  They  should  have  prohibited  at  i 
once  the  erection  of  stands  of  a temporary  ^ 
character. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  tho  Building  Acts  s 
Committee. 

It  was  mentioned  at  a previous  meeting  that  'j 
the  surveyors  on  whom  the  task  of  inspection 
fell  would  receive  no  payment  for  their  work.  ■ 
Is  it  fair  that  an  enormous  responsibility  of  this  • 
kind  should  be  thrown  upon  them  without  any  , 
■ compensating  advantage  ? It  seems  to  us  mani-  .t 
festly  unjust. 

The  Chairman  ofthe  Board  has  been  requested  ' 
to  give  notice  upon  an  early  day  of  bis  intention,  i 
to  introduce  a Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons 
“ for  consolidating,  with  amendments,  tho  Build, 
ing  Acts  relating  to  the  metropolis ; for  regu-' 
lating  the  formation  of  streets  and  of  sewers  ; 
and  drains  in  the  metropolis  ; and  for  other  pur- ' 
poses  relating  thereto." 

It  appears  scarcely  likely  that  tho  House  will  1 
be  able  to  give  attention  to  tho  subject  in  the  . 
present  Session. 


A JCKE  GR  TWG  FRGM  A BUILDER’S 
NGTE-BGGK. 

Every  bricklayer  has  a Bob,  which  he  hangs  : 
first  and  kills  afterwards. 

Staircase-hands  make  deep  well-holes,  but  1 
there  is  never  water  in  them,  although  every.»j. 
thing  that  rises  and  winds  about  them  or  above  . 
them  is  on  a spring. 

It  is  strange  that  dishonest  plumbers  should, 
be  always  taking  the  lead  in  buildings  ; and,j 
though  often  sent  upon  the  roofs  to  work,  arS'v 
generally  found  “ laying  ” in  the  gutter. 

Joiners  and  cabinet-makers  are  adepts  at  1 
shooting;  but,  though  they  fail  to  kill  hares,, 
they  succeed  admit  ably  in  running  plenty  of  1 
rabbets  down. 

A hand-saw  is  a bad  graving-tool,  but  a first* 
rate  instrument  at  “cuts.” 

Engineers  are  said  to  be  civil,  but  they  are- : 
well  known  to  bo  deep-designing  and  under-; 
mining  fellows  ; and,  though  not  generally  j 
swearers,  they  never  hesitate  at  a blast  or  two. 

Surveyors  arc  men  of  quantities.  They  mea- 
sure every  builder’s  work  by  their  own  standard ;. 
and,  though  they  are  always  “ taking  out,”  they  . 
are  never  willing  to  be  “ taken  in.” 

Steeple. Jacks  ought  to  make  good  floaters  for  i 
Bubble  Companies,  as  they  can  fly  their  kites  • 
well;  but,  though  they  climb  to  a towering'-, 
height,  they  soon  dip  to  their  proper  level. 

Carpenters  and  joiners  are  always  tongueing- 
their  work  ; and,  though  it  screeches  under  the- 
operation,  it  has  never  the  courage  to  speak  out 
ill  return. 

Smoky  chimneys,  like  swindlers,  refuse  to- 
honour  their  draughts,  no  matter  in  what  way 
the  wind  is  raised. 

Plasterers  have  some  peculiar  tastes;  they 
are  fond  of  good  hawks,  swimming  beds  of 
mortar,  and  floating  walla  ; and,  though  they 
cannot  fly  themselves,  yet  even  while  at  their 
work  they  can  run  well. 

Sash-hanging,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a most 
baibarous  exhibition.  Gnly  think  of  a honse- 
carpenter  dragging  a poor  mouse  through  the 
gi'oove  of  a pulley-box  with  a string  tied  to  its 
tail  ! 
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A rampant  handrail  is  eased  by  twisting  its 
neck,  and  then  horsing  it  to  seo  if  it  rides  well 
under  the  operation. 

Jerry.builders’  dwellings  tumble  down  liko 
houses  of  cards,  because  they  are  mostly  built  by 
the  aid  of  a pack  of  knaves. 

Stirring  sticks  are  always  found  in  “ strikes  ” 
jumping  about  like  “chips”  in  porridge. 

"VYhite-Bmiths  are  often  very  black-einiths,  and 
both  are  said  to  be  evil  doers,  for  they  are  not 
only  constantly  on  strike  themselves,  but  they 
invariably  employ  strikers  to  help  them  in  their 
forging  operations. 

Somo  people  carry  their  lanterns  about  to 
sec  their  work,  but  architects  make  their  roofs 
carry  lanterns,  and  are  often  shabby  enough  to 
use  borrowed  lights. 


TUB  CHAPEL  AT  CUISLEnURST. 

The  mortuary  chapel  at  Cliislehurst,  the 
scene  of  the  lato  reinai'kablo  demonstration, 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Henry  Glutton,  architect.  The  style  adopted 
is  that  of  thirteenth  century.  Circular  and 
segmontal  arches  are  introduced.  The  chapel 
opens  into  tlio  church  by  a double  arch  sup- 
ported upon  coupled  columns  of  marble  with 
carved  capitals,  and  is  lined  throughout  with 
ashlar  work.  The  vaulting  is  also  constructed  of 
stone.  At  tho  east  end  is  the  altar,  tlio  reredos 
of  which  is  formed  by  a largo  niche,  with  a 
sculptured  cauopy  above  it. 

The  chapel  is  lighted  by  three  windows  on  the 
aorth  side,  and  a pretty  rose- window  at  tho  west 
and,  and  has,  in  addition  to  its  access  from  the 
ihurch,  a small  doorway  in  the  west  end.  Tho 
ioor  is  covered  with  green,  chocolate,  and  red 
liles,  highly  glazed,  manufactured  by  Craven, 
Dannill,  & Co.,  Jackfield,  Salop.  In  the  centre 
)f  this  chapel  is  the  sarcophagus,  of  Aberdeen 
p'anito,  tho  gift  of  her  ila-jesty  the  Queen, 
orraeu  out  of  a single  block  of  fine  colour;  a 
lecond  block  forms  the  lid.  Tho  exterior  of  the 
;hapcl  id  constructed  in  ashlar,  and  the  roof 
jovered  with  black  tiles,  Tho  exterior  is  some- 
what ungainly. 


PROPOSED  NEW  HALL  FOR  HACKNEY. 

Tiieek  is  a project  fur  the  establishment  of  a 
public  ball  in  Hackney,  in  order  to  provide  the 
residents  with  a suitable  place  for  meetings  and 
mtortainmeiits. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  a capital  of  10,0001. 
in  5,0j0  shares  of  21.  each.  No  adequate  ac- 
30mmodation  of  the  nature  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
ride  exists  in  the  district  at  tho  present  time, 
rho  scheme  is  to  erect  a hall  capable  of  holding 
ipwards  of  1,000  persona,  aud  adapted  for  pub- 
ic meetings,  scientifio,  literary,  and  musical 
mtortaiumeuts,  with  other  adjoining  rooms  of 
jraaller  capacity  for  tho  purpose  of  accommo- 
lating  clubs,  committees,  and  pidvate  parties,  so 
ibat  every  kiud  of  meeting  may  be  provided  for. 
[t  is  stated  that  a convenient  site  has  been  ob- 
:ained  opposite  St,  Thomas’s-square,  having  a 
fe-ontage  of  160  ft.  to  Maro-street  and  1-iO  ft.  to 
London-lane,  possessing  great  advantages  in  tho 
natter  of  providing  facilities  for  ingress  and 
sgress,  and  being  easily  accessible  from  the 
jity  and  the  suiTOunding  neighbourhood. 

Already  2,500l._of  the  I’equired  capital  have 
)een  guaranteed.  "* 

Mr.  St.  John  Ingram,  architect,  at  a recent 
neetiug,  submitted  preliminary  sketches  of  the 
ntendeci  building,  and  gave  explanations  re- 
ipecting  the  terms  upon  which  the  site  was  to 
36  acquired,  aud  it  was  resolved  to  call,  by  ad- 
rertisument  aud  circular,  a public  meeting,  aud 
ilso  that  Mr.  John  Holms,  one  of  tho  representa- 
ives  of  the  borough,  be  requested  to  take  the 
3haii-. 


CAN  ART  BE  TAUGHT  ? 

Sir, — A “ Science  and  Art  Student  ” has  some- 
what misapprehended  the  precise  purport  of  my 
irst  letter  on  tho  above  subject.  If  the  condi- 
'ion  of  paiuting  and  sculpture  are  unsatisfactory 
b is  customary  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  art 
iohools.  Now,  the  art  schools  aro  more  numerous 
md  better  appointed  in  England  than  they  ever 
were  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Italian  painting, 
md  yet  they  fail  to  produce  greater,  or  even 
;qual,  results.  Again,  the  great  Italian  masters 
nade  Italy  one  academy,  a museum  of  art  fi’om 
lorth  to  south  j but,  for  all  this,  where  is  modern 
.taliaii  painting  ? It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
■ho  finest  examples  aud  the  best  appointed 
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schools  are  in  themselves  inadequate  to  create  a 
national  school  of  art  unless  tho  human  elements, 
tlio  humanity  of  the  scholars,  be  of  the  right 
kind ; and  even  then,  perhaps,  not  without  a 
liberal  encouragement  to  incite  to  industry  and 
emulation. 

Why  is  it  that  one  industrious  student  becomes 
a true  artist,  and  another  equally  industrious 
student,  and  witli  equal  opportunities  of  study, 
never  does  ? Clearly  it  must  bo  some  in- 
herent difference,  an  incompleteness  in  one 
nature  compared  with  the  other.  The  results 
of  the  art  schools  will,  therefore,  be  greater  or 
less  as  tho  humanity  of  the  student  is  either  fit 
or  unfit  to  make  the  proper  use  of  them.  I do 
not  say  that  we  are  to  shut  up  the  schools,  but 
that  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  grander  results  till 
the  fitter  natwes  are  more  numerous.  The 
artist,  in  fact,  cannot  be  educed  by  the 
“iubor”  alone,  if  the  “ irfjenium''  bo  wanting. 
I therefore  conclude  that  our  first  endeavour 
should  bo  to  develop  human  nature  to  its  true 
standard.  W.  C.vvE  Tho.mas. 


“ C.v.v  art  be  taught  ? ” — who  doubts  it  ? What 
in  the  world  is  there  to  bo  taught  if  art  bo  not 
the  very  alplia  and  omega  of  all  teaching,  from 
the  time  a baby  learns  to  lift  a spoon  to  its 
mouth  ? A strong-lunged,  well-taught,  and 
thoroughly-drilled  she-thing  will  sing  you  tho 
moat  difficult  of  operatic  airs,  expressive  of  the 
most  exquisite  apprehension  of  what  is  vocally 
iutenso  in  feeling,  and  most  finished  in  its 
method  of  utterance  too.  You  and  I will  shriek 
“ Brava  ! brava  ! ! exquisite  ! splendid  ! Who 
was  herteacher?”  “Signor  Glottiscum  Stamina. 
No  pupil  did  more  honour  to  a great  master ! ” — 
a courtesy  and  two  bows.  Lottie  Shaw,  who 
never  gained  a note  of  instruction  beyond  what 
old  Stopps,  who  plays  the  village  church  organ, 
is  her  creditor  for,  <|uito  trembles  when  she 
takes  seat  on  tho  music-stool  that  Leonora 
Handelgluck  vacates.  With  pure  voice  (it  may 
want  cultivation),  aud  with  soul’s  strength,  she 
warbles  some  homely  air,  “ Home,  sweet  homo,” 
or  “Annie  Laurie.”  The  eyes  have  it  first  and 
then  tho  nose,  for  tears  drop  or  trickle  whilst  wo 
wonder  if  “Art  can  be  taught  f-”  V.’hut  is  tho 
“ central  type  ” of  it  ? Jeji. 


TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Taunton. — A strike  is  pending  in  tho  building 
trade  at  Taunton.  Three  months  ago  the  men 
sent  in  a demand  for  an  increase  of  wages  and 
a reduction  of  hours,  but  they  have  not  yet 
received  an  answer. 

Sheffield. — An  advance  of  2s.  per  week  in 
wages,  and  a reduction  of  hours  to  fifty-five 
weekly,  have  been  conceded  to  the  operative 
plumbers. 

Alloa. — The  dispute  between  the  masons  and 
their  masters  has  been  compromised.  The 
men  have  commenced  work,  after  having  been 
out  about  a month.  TUe  employers  have  agreed 
to  pay  wages  weekly,  allowing  Saturday  as  a 
“lie  ” day.  The  wages  are  now  7^d.  per  honr. 

llawich. — Tho  master  joiners  have  agreed  to 
advance  the  journeymen  operatives’  wages  to 
Gi^d.  per  hour,  being  a rise  of  one  halfpenny  per 
hour. 

Dundee. — The  ship-carpenters  have  struck  for 
an  advance  of  a halfpenny  per  hour. 

Kelso. — The  operative  painters  have  been 
agitating  for  a reduction  of  their  working  hours 
to  nine  per  day,  and  an  increase  of  wages  to  6d. 
per  hour.  Notice  of  their  demands  was  given 
to  the  masters  on  Saturday  week,  and  also  that 
if  they  were  not  conceded  at  the  termination  of 
a week,  they  would  cease  working.  A deputa- 
tion waited  upon  the  masters,  when  tho  latter 
refused  to  grant  the  demands,  and  consequently 
the  operatives  are  going  about  idle. 

Penicuik. — A meeting  of  joiners,  masons, 
blacksmiths,  slaters,  and  other  tradesmen,  has 
been  held  to  consider  the  nine-hours  movement, 
and  to  hear  the  reports  of  delegates  appointed 
at  a previous  meeting  to  wait  on  the  employers. 
Tliero  was  a full  attendance  of  tho  different 
trades ; Mr.  Cutherston  in  the  chair.  The 
reports  given  in  showed  that  all  the  employers 
had  agreed,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Tait, 
builder,  and  it  was  explained  that  those  in  tho 
employment  of  Mr.  Tait  were  not  unanimous  in 
their  desire  for  tho  new  hours,  or  doubtless  they 
would  have  got  them.  The  nine-hours  system 
came  into  effect  on  Monday'. 

Edinlurgh. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  paint- 
ers  has  been  held,  Mr.  A.  Brian  in  the  chair.  It 
was  stated  that  an  evasive  reply  had  been 
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received  from  the  employers  to  tho  communica- 
tion  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
passed  at  last  meeting.  Mr.  James  Aitken  then 
moved  that  all  legal  aud  fair  means  be  used  to 
secure  the  advance  of  one  penny  per  hour.  A 
resolution  was  passed  on  tho  motion  of  Mr. 
Buchan,  seconded  by  Mr.  11.  Purvis,  adjourning 
the  meeting  till  the  24th  inst.  After  a good  deal 
of  discussion,  it  was  also  agreed  to  write  to  the 
masters  again,  requesting  a reply  to  the  applica- 
tion for  an  advance  of  wages. 

Strikes  in  New  South  Wales.  — The  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  at  Sy’duey,  wiiting  on 
January  I7th,  says  : — 

“ The  workmen  hero  follow  the  European  Tuodcl.  Com- 
hiuations  and  strikes  are  quite  the  fashion.  The  cahracn 
must  follow  tho  Paris  example,  and  do  battle  for  their 
rights  at  the  point  of  a strike,  although  no  reason  existed 
for  tho  act  siuee  the  Transit  Commiasioners  were  as 
desirous  of  doing  juatico  to  the  cabmen  as  to  the  public. 
The  strike  of  the  ironworkers  io  the  leadiug  engineers’ 
shops  is  a matter  of  more  consequence.  Ten  or  twelve 
large  eataldiahments  arc  closed,  with  abundance  of  work 
on  hand.  The  circumstauces  are  these  On  the  11th  of 
October  last  the  workmen,  tbroiigh  their  delegates,  gave 
notice  to  the  masters  that,  on  and  after  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber,  they  should  consider  eight  hours  to  constitute  a day’s 
work.  It  was  also  demanded  that  the  hours  should  bo 
from  6 a.in.  to  4 p.m.  ou  Mondays  and  Fridays,  and  from 
(i  a.m.  to  1'30  p.m.  on  Saturdays  during  tho  summer 
months,  with  -Jo  minutes  for  breakfast  and  1 hour  for 
dinner;  and  in  winter,  that  the  hours  should  be  from 
7 a.m.  till  5 p.m.  on  Mondays  till  Fridays,  and  from  7a,m. 
to  1'15  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  with  4-5  minutes  for  breakfast 
and  45  minutes  for  dinner.  In  addition  to  this  reduction 
of  time,  an  increase  of  wages  was  demauded  equivalent 
to  from  11  to  16i  per  cent,  upon  current  wages.  Oppo- 
sition appeared  futile  at  tho  time,  for  a great  deal  of  work 
was  on  hand,  and  the  terms  were  agreed  to  unwillingly, 
one  strong  objection  being  made  to  tho  unequal  appor- 
tionment of  the  eight  hours  by  tho  meal  breaks.  This 
apprehension  was  Justified  by  subsequent  experience. 
The  new  division  of  time  proved  economically  iujurious. 
la  dividing  the  day  into  three  unequal  portions,  it  was  found 
that  the  two  hours  allotted  to  the  afternoen  were  wholly 
insuIHcieut  for  the  process  of  casting  then  conducted.  Tho 
masters  consequently  gave  notice  that,  on  aud  after  tlio 
2nd  of  Januar)",  the  hours  of  labour  would  be  from 
7‘lt5  a.m.  to  12T5  p.m.,  and  from  1'15  p.m.  to  5T6  p.m. 
The  only  change  propoted  is  to  divide  the  day  into  two, 
instead  of  three,  portions;  but  the  men  refuse  to  agroa 
to  it.” 


INCOMBUSTIBLE  'WOOD  FOR  SHIP  AND 
HOUSE  BUILDING. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  at  different 
times  to  render  timber  uninflammable.  A new 
method  Las  recently  been  tested  at  Plymouth. 
Some  interesting  experiments  were  made  at 
the  Dockyard,  Devonport,  before  Admiral  Sir 
W.  King,  K.C.B.,  aud  other  ofiicials,  by  order  of 
the  Lords  Comtnissiofiers  of  the  Admiralty,  on 
Thursday,  February  2Gth,  and  again  ou  Thurs. 
day,  March  12th.  In  one,  a large  heap  of  the 
prepared  timber,  about  2 ft.  high,  aud  7 ft.  or 
8 ft.  in  circumference,  placed  on  large  iron 
sheets,  was  saturated  with  paraffine  and  set  ou 
fire  : as  soon  as  the  paraffine  was  consumed  tho 
fire  went  out ; the  timber  was  then  examined, 
and  found  to  bo  scarcely  injured;  whereas  a 
similar  heap  of  ordinary  wood,  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  was  completely  reduced  to  ashes. 

Wo  understand  that  the  inventor  is  a clergy- 
man,— the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  principal  of  Harewood 
College,  Tavistock, — and  that  the  process  is  in- 
expensive. 


OVERCROWDING. 

Sir, — In  referring  to  my  correction  of  your 
reviewer’s  statement  of  the  law  on  overcrowd- 
ing, you  ask  whether  I have  enforced  the  clause 
in  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  which  makes  “any 
house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  of  the  inmates  ” a nuisance  ? 
In  one  sense  I have  enforced  it  frequently, 
by  notifying  tho  landlord  of  the  existence  of  the 
nuisance,  and  where  I have  done  so,  I have  never 
failed  to  get  the  nuisance  abated.  I have,  there- 
fore,  had  no  opportunity  as  yet  of  enforcing  tho 
law  on  this  subject  before  the  magistrates.  If 
you  will  look  at  page  50  of  the  “ Digest  ” which 
you  quote,  you  will  find  the  definition  to  which 
I have  referred.  I may  add  that  I am  very  un- 
williug  to  exercise  the  power  which  the  law 
gives  on  the  subject  of  overcrowding,  except  in 
very  gross  cases,  so  long  as  it  is  due,  as  it  so 
largely  is  in  rural  districts,  to  a crying  insuffi. 
ciency  of  house  accommodation,  which  is  the 
parent  of  that  as  well  as  of  numerous  other  evils. 

A Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


Royal  Architectural  Museum. — The  Coun- 
cil of  the  Society  of  Arts  Lave  voted  a donation 
of  20i.  to  this  museum,  to  assist  in  establishing 
the  classes  for  artizansfor  technological  instruc- 
tion, lately  set  on  foot  in  this  institution. 
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LEOTUSES  ON  AKCHITECTUEE, 

BY  HDWARD  M.  BARRY,  R.A. 

FHOFESSOa  OF  AKCHITECTURE,  AT  THE  HOYAL  ACADEMY 

I SPOKE  to  you  livst  week  of  the  various  modes 
hy  whioh  the  study  of  architecture  may  be 
approached,  whether  from  its  archaeological, 
its  scientific,  or  its  artistic  side.  lu  strictness 
it  might  seem  that  the  last  of  these  aspects  is 
that  on  which  alone  it  is  legitimate  to  dwell  in 
an  academy  of  arts.  Architecture,  however,  is 
80  purely  artificial,  that  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand it  properly,  without  entering  into  those 
historical  influences  and  those  materialistic 
limitations,  which  affect  so  greatly  its  form, 
and  character. 

I asked  you  in  my  last  lecture  to  devote  a 
short  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  various 
claims  of  architecture  on  the  admiration  and 
interest  of  men.  I propose  to-night  to  dwell  i 
on  certain  tendencies  of  our  own  time,  and  to , 
refer  to  some  modem  revivals  which  may 
throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  ultimate 
form  which  our  art  is  likely  to  assume. 

There  can  bo  no  difference  among  architects 
in  replying,  that  any  style  of  the  future  must  be 
based,  more  or  less,  ou  those  of  the  past,  or  on 
one  of  them.  Here,  I am  afraid,  agreement 
will  cease,  and  we  shall  fiud  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  the  question  of  Gothic,  or  Classic. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  lately  alluded,  in  this 
place,  to  the  division  of  architects  into  two 
camps,  a remark  he  probably  wished  to  be 
cceivedwith  some  qualification,  as  there  can 
never  be  wanting  bonds  of  friendship  and 
alliance,  between  all  true  followers  of  art. 

No  one  who  cares  for  architecture  at  all,  can 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  great  Mcdimval 
revival  which  this  century  has  witnessed ; and  its 
very  completeness  seems  to  suggest  that  tho 
time  may  have  come  to  inquire  what  is  likely  to 
bo  its  result.  In  making  this  inquiry  it  is  not  easy 
to  avoid  being  misunderstood,  so  hot  and  eager 
have  been  the  contentions  of  opposing  schools. 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  contend  for  a rigid 
uniformity  of  taste,  and  in  speaking  to  students 
noonewould  wish  to  repress  the  enthusiasm  which 
sits  so  gracefully  on  youthful  neophytes.  A want 
of  interest  is  the  parent  of  decorous  duloess, 
and  there  is  uo  silence  like  the  sileuce  of  the 
grave. 

Where  there  is  earnestness  there  will  be 
controversy.  It  has  ever  been  so,  and  in 
matters  which  touch  mankind’s  innermost 
feeling  more  than  art  can  ever  do,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  the  will  to  press  dogmas  even  to 
their  logical  result  of  persecution,  has  ever  been 
limited,  save  by  the  absence  of  power  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  We  must,  therefore,  make  every 
allowance  for  anything  which  may  appear  to 
sober  observers  to  have  been  extravagant,  in 
that  zeal  which  has  revived  an  almost  extinct 
enthusiasm,  and  has  invested  our  architecture 
with  so  much  that  is  poetical  and  interest- 
ing.  At  tho  same  time,  we  may  ask,  if  the 
day  has  not  come  to  lay  aside  that  intolei-ance 
of  opposing  views,  which  has  too  often  found  a 
place  in  architectural  discussions.  It  may 
surely  be  possible  to  prefer,  for  modern  use, 
classic  art  to  its  Jledimval  sister,  or  even  to 
dwell  on  tho  convenience  of  Renaissance, without 
giving  occasion  for  the  use  of  terms  more 
fittingly  reserved  for  moral  delinquencies,  than 
for  artistic  preferences.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  a lecturer,  not  unacquainted  with  tho 
difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  practical  work, 
may  possibly  have  some  advantages  over  pro- 
fessors guided  by  theory  alone,  as  he  will  have 
learned  too  much  from  the  great  teacher 
Experience  to  cherish  the  belief  that  his  own 
views  are  infallible,  and  that  he  is  therefore 
entitled  to  pour  out  his  contempt  on  those  who 
differ  from  them. 

Professor  Cockerell  showed  his  moderation 
and  breadth  of  view  by  the  manner  in  whioh  ho 
dealt  with  the  Gothic  revival  of  his  day;  and 
Professor  Scott  only  followed  his  example  when 
he  so  lately  insisted  on  the  value  of  tho  study  of 
the  architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  has  been  my  lot,  from  early  associations,  to 
be  mixed  up  with  the  discussions  on  both  sides, 
and  to  have  some  experience  of  both  camps.  A 
learner  under  Professor  Cockerell,  and  one  to 
whom  I owe  a deeper,  because  a filial  reverence, 

I can  also  remember  the  delight  with  which  I 
devoured  Pugin’s  “ True  Principles  of  Christian 
Architecture,”  and  tho  other  works  by  which  he 
strove,  often  with  exaggeration,  often  with 
humour  savouring  of  burlesque,  but  always 
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earnestly,  and  with  the  vigour  of  genius,  to 
recall  his  countrymen  to  what  he  deemed  their 
true  artistic  allegiance. 

No  one,  therefore,  is  leas  likely  than  myself 
to  wish  to  do  scant  justice  to  the  remarkable 
movement  whioh,  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  has  made  so  great  a mark  on  our  archi- 
tectural history.  Moreover,  nothing  can  be 
further  from  ray  purpose  in  asking  you  to  con. 
aider  well  the  lessons  taught  by  the  study  of 
the  past  than  to  discourage  originality;  for  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  in  an  art  like  ours 
originality  can  never  spring  from  iguorance, 
and  yet  possess  any  artistic  character.  Ignorance 
may  produce  buildings  which  may  startle  the 
world,  but  it  will  not  add  to  the  masterpieces 
of  art. 


youth?  "What  days  so  sunny?  What  joys  so 
unalloyed?  Oh!  the  good  old  times  ! will  they 
never  return  ? Alas  ! no,  the  flowers  fade,  the 
world  grows  old,  and  nothing  can  stand  still. 
We  find  ourselves,  as  it  were,  students  of  the 
fallen  greatness  around  us.  It  is  for  us  to  learn 
by  its  teaching,  not  to  copy  its  defects,  and  we 
shall  misread  the  lesson  if  wo  try  to  force  things 
backward,  and  waste  our  time  in  vain  endeavaura 
and  regrets. 

In  learning  from  experience,  then,  the 
architect  most  not  forget  that  we  live  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  are  of  it.  Is  this  a mis- 
fortune ? Do  you  think  that  all  goodness  died 
out  in  some  vaguely  defined  past  ? Do  you 
suppose  there  is  less  of  real  religion,  honour, 
patriotism,  and  public  virtue  now  than  then? 


The  young  architect  must  therefore  study  j We  are  sometimes  asked,  in  desponding  accents, 
his  art  historically,  and  thoroughly,  before  he  | “ Are  we  better  than  our  fathers?”  iu  a tone 
can  hope  to  practise  it  successfully.  With  which  implies  that  a negative  is  the  only  possible 
knowledge,  will  come  its  necessary  conse-  answer.  Every  epoch  in  the  world’s  history, 
qnence — responsibility, — anditisriglitandproper  like  every  stage  in  our  own  life  from  the  cradle- 
that  he  should  form  a definite  opinion  on  the  to  the  grave,  has  its  own  trials  and  temptations, 
claims  of  different  schools.  I am,  however,  and  the  nineteenth  century  has,  of  course,  enough 
much  mistaken  if  his  studies,  provided  they  are  to  answer  for;  but  to  estimate  progress  on  a 
undertaken  in  a proper  spirit,  will  not  teach  him  journey  we  must  not  look  only  at  a single  mile- 
moderation  of  judgment  in  estimating  the  merits  stone,  and  can  we  conclude  that  nearly  nineteen 
or  demerits  of  those  forms  of  art  which  have  centuries  of  Christianity  have  left  no  mark  on- 
been  theadmiration  of  centuries,  though  theymay  the  world  ? 

not  happen  to  fall  in  with  bis  own  special  tastes,  All  ages  have  done  honour  to  the  glorious 
or  with  the  fashions  of  the  day.  , three  hundred  at  Thermopylae  ; but  do  you 

In  thus  speaking,  I do  not  wish  to  confound  a think  the  six  hundred  of  the  Balaclava  charge 
momentary  fashion  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  be  forgotten  ? Shall  we  reserve  oar 
in  which  we  live.  All  healthy  and  good  heart  sympathies  for  the  march  of  the  ten  thousand, 
must  be  penetrated  by  the  latter,  while  resisting  and  depreciate  the  exploits  of  our  own  people 
the  ephemeral  influences  of  the  former.  What  in  the  Indian  mutiny  ? Or, — not  to  speak 
would  be  our  interest  in  the  Venetian  school  of  of  the  gallant  handful  of  heroes  iu  Africa,  in- 
painting  if  Titian  and  Tintoretto  had  ignored  whom  our  interest  centres  at  the  present  time, — 
this  principle  ? It  is  the  same  in  architecture,  can  we  forget  the  grand  spectacle  of  tlio  patient 
Tlie  best  examples  will  be  found  to  have  been  endurance  of  our  countrymen  and  conutry  women 
the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  aspirations  of  their  during  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine,  w’hen 
time,  whether  that  time  was  ruled  by  devotional,  millions  found  themselves  destitute  by  no  fault 
political,  or  material  influences.  of  their  own,  and  yet  resisted  all  temptations  to- 

In  our  own  days  architecture  has,  I fear,  fallen  seek  to  alter  the  national  policy,  because  they 
somewhat  short  of  its  mission  in  this  respect ; believed  it  was  right  ? 

and  the  revivals,  whether  Gothic  or  Classic,  i I have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought 
which  have  marked  its  modern  history,  will  to-night,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great-’ 

sadly  perplex  any  future  archmological  inquirer  question  which  architects  have  now  to  ask 

into  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  nineteenth  themselves  is  this, — Are  we  of  the  nioeteenth 
century.  century  to  compress  our  ideas  and  arcbitec- 

Our  present  desultoriness  of  practice,  and  tural  forms,  within  the  limits  that  prevailed  in 
consequent  waste  of  strength,  in  forwarding  the  the  thirteenth  or  any  other  century  ? Are  we 
progress  of  art,  is  no  doubt  the  penalty  we  pay  not  rather  to  seek  to  march  with  our  own  time* 
for  our  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  doings  as  the  old  architects  did  with  theirs  ? These 
of  alt  ages  and  countries ; and  it  is  difficult  to  are  problems  which  each  student  must  think 
suppose  that  any  universal  agreement  will  ever  oat  for  himself;  and  on  the  answers  which  he 
again  be  attainable  on  points  which  must  remain  may  be  able  to  give  to  them,  will  depend,  not 
questions  of  individual  taste.  But  some  general  only  his  own  success,  but  the  very  future 
principles,  such,  for  example,  as  truth  of  con-  existence  of  architecture,  as  distinguished  from, 
struction,  are  common  to  all  forms  of  good  archrcology. 

architecture,  and  in  the  study  of  such  principles  After  these  introductory  remarks,  our  atten- 
will  probably  be  found  tho  best  chance  of  pro-  tion  may  now  be  given,  for  a short  time,  to  the 
gress.  Beware  of  being  led  astray  by  idle  \ course  of  architectural  practice  in  this  country, 
fancies  of  a new  style.  Styles  grow,  but  they  since  the  building  of  St.  Paul’s.  In  a former 
are  not  made.  Form  your  practice,  if  you  will,  lecture,  given  some  years  ago  during  the'" 

on  the  type  which  appears  to  you,  after  careful  temporary  absence  of  your  late  Professor  o£ 

thonght,  to  be  the  right  one  to  follow.  Apply  ' Architecture,  I took  occasion  to  trace  rapidly 


to  it  those  principles  which  have  ever  dis-  ' the  stages  which  bad  been  passed  previously  to 
tingnished  good  archhecture  in  all  styles.  You  that  important  architectural  event. 


will  find  these  to  be  Beauty,  Truth,  Proportion,  I Tlie  revival  of  classical  literature  in  tho  fif- 


Fitness,  and  the  like.  Working  on  this  foundation,  ' teenth  century  led,  as  most  writers  agree,  to  the 
patiently,  carefully,  and  with  a determination  to  change  that  then  took  place  in  architectural  artJj 


do  your  beat,  you  will  fulfil  your  mission  as  an  The  great  impetus  communicated  by  the  fall  ' 
artist,  and  promote  the  development  of  your  art,  ' of  Constantinople  in  1-153,  and  the  previous  ^ 


far  more  than  in  seeking  for  novelties,  which  ' preparatory  efforts  of  men  like  Petrarch  and 
first  vitiate,  and  then  pall  upon  the  taste.  [ Boccacio  insured  a welcome  for  the  new  revival 

Do  not,  however,  think  that  your  first  duty  is  [ in  the  classic  land  of  Italy.  Thenco  it  soon, 
to  decide  on  the  style  of  the  future  ; be  diligent  spread  over  Continental  Europe,  although  it  did 


to  neglect  nothing  that  can  add  to  yoiir  know, 
ledge  of  the  past ; be  careful  that  you  do  your 
best  in  the  present,  and  the  future  will  take  care 
of  itself. 

I have  said  that  you  cannot  safely  neglect  the 
spirit  of  the  age  iu  which  you  live.  Of  course, 
I am  not  speaking  to  those  who  are  satisfied  that 
their  own  times  are  so  bad,  that  they  should  shun 
their  influences,  as  they  would  the  contagion  of 
the  plague.  These  are  the  monks  of  the  artistic 
world,  and  have,  no  doubt,  a right  to  their  own 
opinions,  although  we  are  not  bound  to  follow 
them. 

Architecture,  however,  is  the  offspring  of  our 
daily  requirements,  and  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  architect  to  separate  himself  from  his  own 
time.  We  arc  all  iu  some  sense  tlie  worshippers 
of  olden  days.  The  glories  of  the  past  were  the 
song  of  poets  long  before  Horace,  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  time  shall  last. 
Can  any  of  us,  and  least  of  all  those  who  are 
advancing  on  tho  road  of  life,  resist  the 
spell  ? What  years  were  ever  like  those  of  our 


not  fully  reach  England  till  about  a century  > 
later.  We  know  that  Queen  Elizabeth  prided  1 
herself  on  hp'r  classical  knowledge ; and  the  . 
list  of  Lady  Jane  Grey’s  acquirements  reads  • 
like  a synopsis  of  a modern  university  examina-  • 
tion.  The  coiurtiers  of  James  I.,  moreover,'  . 
were  never  so  courtly  as  when  they  lauded  the  : 
classical  achievements  of  “the  Royal  Pedant.”  ’ 
The  literary  tastes  of  tho  Court  and  of  the  : 
upper  classes  led  naturally  to  the  adoption  of  I 
classical  forms  of  architecture,  for  in  those  days  ) 
there  were  no  influential  classes  outside  the 
great  Court  circles,  who  claimed  to  be  patrons  of  I 
art,  and  could  have  turned  aside  the  tide  of  ( 
fashion. 

The  influence  of  Inigo  Jones  as  the  Court  -I 
architect  of  the  day,  was  consequently  fur  a time  : 
supreme,  and  during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  , 
previous  to  the  Commonwealth,  many  remark-  - 
able  buildings  were  erected  by  him.  We  all 
know  the  fragment  of  his  design  for  Whitehall 
Palace,  which  we  call  the  Banqueting  House  j 
and  most  of  you  are  probably  familiar  with  i 
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his  plans  for  tho  whole  structure,  which,  if 

erected,  would  have  been  among  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  buildings  of  tho  world. 

During  the  civil  wars,  and  the  unsettled  days 
of  the  Commonwealth,  art  was  not  likely  to 
flourish.  We  cannot  fancy  Cromwell  addicted 
to  many  of  the  graces  of  life,  and  his  demeanour 
towards  art  would  probably  partake  less  of  the 
sympathy  and  courtesy  of  Mmeenas  than  of 
the  rougher  vigour  of  tho  camp.  The  Resto- 
ration,  however,  brought  back  a court  still 
imbued  with  classical  tastes,  and  a king  fresh 
from  the  influence  of  tho  Grand  Monarque. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  tame  monotony,  and 
the  elaborate  littleness  of  Versailles,  which  was 
erected  at  the  same  time  as  our  own  St.  Paul’s, 

I think  WB  shall  fiud  fresh  reason  to  recognise 
tho  judgment,  taste,  and  skill  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  Wo  read  iu  the  “ Parontalia,”  that  the 
first  stone  of  St.  Paul’s  was  laid  iu  1675,  and 
about  thirty.live  years  later,  tho  top  stone  of  the 
lantern  was  placed  by  the  architect  himself. 
Versailles  was  erected  from  16G1  to  1085  j and 
considering  tho  intimate  relations  which  existed 
after  the  re,sfcoration,  between  the  French  and  the 
l/nglisli  courts,  wo  can  easily  understand  the 
influence  which  French  fashions  in  architecture 
might  havo_  assumed,  if  Wren  liad  been  less  a 
master  in  his  art,  than  was  happily  the  case. 

I do  not  know  that  we  have  much  to  say  in 
favour  of  our  restored  English  court,  in  those 
days;  but  at  least  there  was  some  independence 
left  in  English  society.  In  France,  we  see  the 
pictiii'o  of  Lnuis-Ie-Grand,  with  an  array  of 
chamberlains,  mistreasoe,  .Jesuits,  and  lacqueys, 
with  a coat  embroidered  with  diamonds,  a wig 
powdered  with  gold-dust,  and  red  heeled  shoes, 
which  lifted  liim  four  inches  from  the  ground, 

“ that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  touch.”  What 
could  such  a man  do  wrong  ? Himself  tho 
State,  what  homage  could  be  too  abject  for 
the  tastes  and  will  of  so  grand,  noble,  and 
gracious  a monarch  ? How  could  his  judgment 
of  architecture  be  other  than  infallible  to  the 
thousands  of  courtiers,  who  thronged  the  GJil  do 
Bceuf ; seeking  to  imitate  their  grand  exemplar, 
though  at  an  awful  distance,  as  we  may  fancy  a 
star  emulating  the  splendour  of  the  sun  ? 

How  deserted  and  gloomy  are  these  vast 
shambera  now  ! Kings,  princes,  generals,  and 
eourtiers  have  passed  away  like  a shadow  ; and 
the  huge  pile  subsequently  dedicated  by  tho 
" bourgeois  king”  to  all  the  glories  of  France, 
has,  in  our  own  day,  echoed  with  the  groans  of 
dek  and  suffering  soldiers,  and  its  courtyards 
,iave  resounded  with  Gorman  bugles,  and  the 
loarse  words  of  command  of  alien  conquerors. 

You  will  find  it  very  interesting  to  examine 
he  work  of  JEansard  and  the  other  courtly  ' 
irchitects  of  Versailles,  and  compare  it  with  that 
if  Wren.  Time,  liowever,  would  fail  mo  now  to 
lo  justice  to  this  subject,  and  I must  leave  it  to 
'ou  to  follow  up  at  your  leisure. 

We  will  pass  on  to  a consideration  of  the  state 
architecture  in  England  after  the  days  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  This  brings  us  to  the  time 
f Queen  Anne;  and  I suppose  few  of  us,  at  any 
ate  until  lately,  would  have  been  disposed  to 
redit  that  epoch  with  any  well-defined  style. 
Jneen  Anne’s  reign  recals  to  our  minds,  prin- 
jpally,  days  of  English  daring  and  triumphs  on 
he  Continent,  childish  affectations  and  in- 
dgues  about  tho  Court,  and  political  uncer. 
linties  as  to  tho  future  reigning  family  of  the 
lonarohy. 

To  Englishmen,  the  name  of  Blenheim  must 
Iways  be  glorious,  and  iu  an  architectural 
;view  of  the  day,  the  palace  of  a nation’s  grati- 
ide  which  bears  that  name,  cannot  escape  our 
3tice.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  was  Sir  Christopher 
^ren’s  successor  in  Courc  favour,  bub  not  in 
•chitectural  genius.  With  considerable  oppor- 
imties  he  failed  to  found  as  enduring  a roputa- 
on.  Fond  of  massiveness,  he  achieved  a certain 
oomy  grandeur,  without  harmony  of  propor- 
3n  or  beauty  of  ornament.  His  works  are 
terestiug,  however,  as  proving  that  men  were 
iginning  to  tire  of  the  fetters  imposed  by  a 
riot  adherence  to  the  Classical  orders.  At 
©nheim,  tho  principal  order  is  not  used 
roughout,  and  the  skyline  of  the  buildkio- 
effective  and  broken,  in  opposition  to  the 
meness  of  many  of  tho  revived  Classical  com. 
'Sitions.  In  fact.  Queen  Anne’s  time,  as  far  as 
developed  a style  at  all,  would  seem  to  have 
■no  so  by  breaking  away  from  established  tra- 
UODS,  and  by  encouraging  architects  to  design 
less  pretentious  modes  than  had  been  lately 
ihionablo. 

Here  it  is  to  be  feared  praise  must  end,  for 
s details  were  of  a mongrel  kind,  with  bits  of 


quasi- Classical  orders,  mixed  with  mullioned 
windows,  and  Gothic  of  a debased  character.  It 
was,  if  anything,  a protest  against  the  fetters 
of  a rigid  revivalism,  and  it  is  possible,  from  this 
circumstance,  that  it  may  again  find  favour  for 
a time,  although  tho  danger  now  to  be  avoided 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  opposite  point  of 
the  architectural  compass. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  its 
details  will  be  purified,  and  its  forms  made  con. 
sistent  with  a severer  taste,  when  there  will  be 
little  to  distinguish  it  from  Italian  Cinque-cento, 
or  Renaissance. 

From  Queen  Anne’s  time  to  the  days  of  the 
Gothic  revival,  our  architecture  has  for  tho 
most  part  followed  Classic  types.  Sometimes 
the  architects  ventured  to  dispense  with  the 
orders,  as  did  Kent  at  the  Horse  Guards,  but 
more  often  they  relied  upon  them  as  the  great 
feature  of  their  designs,  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
by  Gibbs,  being  an  illustration  of  the  latter  kind 
of  treatment. 

Sir  William  Chambers  brings  us  down  almost 
to  the  present  century,  as  he  died  in  1796.  His 
^eatest  work  was  Somerset  House,  and  though 
it  may  not  be  difficult  to  find  many  faults  with 
its  design,  there  is  much  in  it  which  is  worthy  of 
praise._  The  poorest  part  is  unfortunately  that 
which  is  most  seen,  being  the  river  front,  which  is 
tame  and  uninteresting,  besides  being  placed  on 
a terraco  too  high  for  a subordinate  accessory  to 
tho  design,  which  a terrace  should  always  be. 

I will  not  fatigue  you  by  detailed  references 
to  the  brothers  Adam,  (who,  I believe,  wore 
among  tho  ancestors  of  our  late  minister  of 
Works,)  or  Taylor,  Soane,  and  Wilkins,  only 
pointing  out  to  you,  in  passing,  that  all  these 
architects  worked  in  the  fashionable  classic  of 
the  day,  and  did  not  apparently  dream  of  any 
change  in  the  public  taste.  Of  buildings  nearer 
to  our  own  day,  St.  George’s  Hall,  at  Liverpool, 
calls  for  a word  of  notice.  This  was,  as  you  are 
aware,  finished  by  Professor  Cockerell,  after  the 
death  of  its  young  architect,  Elmes,  a man  of 
the  highest  promise  and  genius.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  moat  beautiful  modern  buildings  in 
Europe,  and  fitly  represents  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  was  popular  at  the  time  of  its 
erection. 

Before,  however,  St.  George’s  Hall  was  finished, 
a conviction  was  gaining  ground  that  Greek 
architecture  of  so  severe  a type  was  inappli- 
cable to  our  requirements,  without  consider, 
able  modifications.  Professor  Cockerell,  in  his 
practice,  fully  recognised  this  necessity,  and  yon 
will  find  much  to  study  in  the  buildings  which 
I ho  erected.  I may  select  as  an  example,  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  your  notice,  the  Sun  Fire 
' Office,  opposite  tho  north  side  of  the  Royal 
E.xchange.  This  is  a building  evidently  well 
fitted  for  its  purpose,  as  the  central  office  of  a 
nch  and  prosperous  commercial  corporation, 
and  it  could  hardly  be  mistaken  for  anything 
else.  _ The  whole  composition  is  dignified  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  ornamentation.  Every 
rnoulding  and  window-dressing  bears  evidence 
of  careful  thought,  and  displays  unmistakably 
the  refinement  which  belongs  to  the  work  of  a 
true  artist. 

In  passing  through  the  City  of  London,  you 
will  see  hundreds  of  buildings  erected  since  the 
Sun  Fire  Office  was  built;  but  I doubt  much  if 
you  will  find  anything  better  worthy  of  your 
attention,  or  more  suggestive  of  what  might  be 
done  by  architects  working  on  Greek  traditions, 
but  not  slavishly  copying  inappropriate  forms, 
only  because  they  are  old. 

While  Professor  Cockerell  was  engaged  in 
working  out  the  principles  wliich  he  tau-’lit 
from  this  chair,  others,  iu  friendly  rivalry,  were 
labouring^  in  a similar  spirit,  with  a view  to 
adapt  their  architecture  to  modern  requrements. 
The  clubs  in  Pall  Mall  are  examples  of  this 
movement,  in  which,  as  you  are  aware.  Sir 
Charles  Barry  had  no  unimportant  place.  He 
had  early  directed  his  attention  to  Italian  archi- 
tecture, deeming  Greek  details  too  unbending 
to  yield  readily  to  the  modifications,  which  he 
thought  necessary,  to  make  it  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  nineteenth-century  men  and  women. 

He  thought  he  saw  the  basis  of  a style  such 
as  he  looked  for,  in  tho  works  of  the  Italian 
architects  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  such  as 
Sansovino,  Vignola,  and  Palladio;  and  he 
worked  on  this  principle,  seeking  to  carry  out 
what  he  was  fond  of  terming  the  Anglo-Italian 
style. 

You  will  not  expect  me  to  criticise  his  works, 
but  I do  not  think  you  will  accuse  mo  of  filial 
^tiahty,^  if  I gay  that  the  garden-front  of  the 
Travellers’  Club  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most 


^acefnl  compositions  of  modern  arohitecture  in 
this  country.  It  is  simple,  expressive  of  its  pur- 
pose,  and  every  part  is  carefully  proportioned  to 
every  other.  Some  years  ago  the  stone  balus- 
trading  was  removed  from  the  first-floor  balco- 
mes,  and  a meagre  iron  railing  erected  iu  its 
place.  The  effect  was  to  destroy  the  rhythm  of 
tho  whole  composition.  The  windows  were 
apparently  increased  in  length  by  nearly  a 
diameter,  as  the  iron  railings  allowed  the  spec- 
tator to  see  their  lower  parts,  which  wore  hidden 
by  the  stone  balustrading  as  originally  designed, 
^id  their  proportion  was  utterly  destroyed. 
Happily  the  Club,  on  being  appealed  to,  undid 
the  mischief,  and  restored  the  balconies  to  their 
ongmal  appearance;  but  I have  mentioned  the 
circumstance,  in  order  to  lead  you  to  reflect  on 
the  great  value  of  proportion,  and  to  point  out 
how  little  differences  of  detail,  which  to  many 
may  seem  unimportant,  may  make  or  mar  an 
architectural  design, 

^ Sir  Charles  Barry  entered  fully  into  tho  feel- 
mgs  wliich  dictated  tho  Gothic  revival,  and  as 
you  are  aware,  carried  out  his  greatest  work  in 
that  style ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  what  he 
called  the  Anglo-Italian  style,  as  shown  in  the 
Travellers  Club,  and  Bridgewater  House,  was  the 
style  not  only  of  his  youthful  predilection,  but  of 
ms  mature  conviction. 

I have  not  attempted  anything  like  an  exliaus- 
tive  review  of  modern  architectural  practice,  but 
have  merely  asked  you  to  notice  cursorily  the 
yarions  waves  of  change  which  have  passed  over 
it.  Continuing  this  review,  we  shall  find  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a time  when  architectural  taste 
was  to  undergo  a great  revolution,  and  tho 
Llassio  was  to  bo  succeeded  by  a Mediroval 
revival.  This  revival  was  at  the  first,  as  I pointed 
out  in  my  former  lecture,  very  much  limited  to 
Church  architecture,  and  governed  by  ecclesi- 
astical  influences. 

We  have  seen  how  the  taste  for  the  architec- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome  arose  with  the  renewed 
interest  taken  in  the  literature  and  history  of 
these  countries.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
such  general  cause  led  to  the  first  inclination  to 
Medievalism. 

Walpole,  at  Strawberry  Hill,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  introduce  it  between  1760  and  1770, 
and  he  soon  found  followers.  Then  oame  the 
series  of  dreadful  erections  which  vve  may  stig- 
matise as  Batty  I-angloy,  or  Strawberry-bm 
Gothic,  which  by-and-by  roused  the  ire  of  Pu^rin 
and  were  so  humorously  attacked  by  him  in'his 

‘ Contrasts.”  It  was  a time  of  shams  of 

palaces,  churches,  castles,  and  pagodas  in  lath 
and  plaster.  ” The  first  Gentleman  in  Europe  ” 
was  contented  with  a seaside  residence  made  up 
of  pagodas  and  turrets,  crowned  with  tee-totums 
and  other  details  appropriate  rather  to  a tea- 
garden  than  a royal  palace,  and  Nash  reigned 
supreme  over  London  improvements. 

As  I have  mentioned  Nash,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  as  regards  these  improvements  we  owe 
him  some  thanks.,.  He  laid  out  Regent’s-street 
from  its  commencement  at  Cockspur-street  to  its 
termination  in  Regent’s  Park.  The  architecture 
along  this  fine  thoroughfare  shows  all  the  faults 
of  the  time,  but  the  arrangement  is  managed 
with  great  skill,  and  any  architect  who  may  now 
be  entrusted  with  similar  work  will  find  much  to 
study  with  advantage  in  the  plan  of  the  success 
sive  squares,  circuses,  and  curves,  which  mark 
the  disposition  of  the  space.  Taken  altogether, 

I know  of  no  such  magnificent  thoroughfares  in 
any  European  city,  if  I except  (and  that  only  to 
a limited  extent)  the  Boulevards  of  Paris. 
Nash’s  designs  of  the  buildings  are,  as  I have 
said,  mean,  and  unworthy  of  their  position ; but 
this  defect  admits  of  improvement.  The  property 
on  each  side  of  the  way  belongs,  I believe,  to  the 
^own:  wo  know  what  the  present  Duke  of 
Westminster  has  done  with  Belgravia,  and  there 

is,  therefore,  a hope  that  some  day  a Minister  of 
Works  will  be  found  who  will  perfect  Nash’s 
work,  and  make  his  own  name  illustrious,  by 
compelling  the  erection  of  worthier  architecture, 
and  the  substitution  of  stone  and  granite  for  the 
compo  and  lath  - and  . plaster  shams  of  the 
Regency.  When  this  has  been  done,  and  when 
the  Thames  Embankment  has  been  properly 
completed  and  planted,  London,  alrc^y^tho 
most  varied  and  picturesque  of  capitals,  will 
have  little  to  fear  in  the  way  of  comparison. 

You  must  excuse  this  digression.  I have  made 

it,  not  only  in  justice  to  Nash,  bub  because 
architects  should  have  much  to  do  in  these  days 
with  Metropolitan  improvements,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  may  be  marked  by  the  same  breadth 
and  boldness  of  plan  shown  by  him.  How  much 
room  there  is  for  this,  you  may  see  for  yourselves 
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if  you  pass  from  Regent-street  and  Portland- 
place  to  Ticfcoria-fstreet,  Westminster,  or  the 
new  street  in  Southwark  to  London  Bridge. 

I am  not  going  to  dwell  on  tho  other  works  of 
Nash,  nor  on  those  of  Wyatt;  they  worked  with 
imperfect  knowledge,  but  they  roused  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  in  others,  and  paved  the  way  for 
better  things.  The  literature  of  Gothic  art 
became  studied,  and  Britton,  Rickman,  and 
the  elder  Pugin,  with  their  followers,  published 
many  valuable  works.  A great  religious  revival 
was  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  and  the  well- 
known  Oxford  movement  led  tlie  clergy  to  throw 
their  weight  into  the  scale  for  the  Gothic  revival. 
Whereas  it  was  at  this  time  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  skilled  workmen  for  the  subsidiary 
details  of  Gothic  art,  schools  of  carving,  iron- 
work,  stained  glass,  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  other 
kindred  works  of  decoration  sprang  rapidly  into 
being,  this  being  duo  chiefly  to  tho  impetus 
given  by  the  younger  Pugin. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  Las  told  you  that,  as 
the  result  of  this  movement,  the  Gothic  revival 
holds  absolute  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  the  day,  but  that  it  has  not 
yet  obtained  that  mastery  over  secular  build- 
ings which  was  long  enjoyed  by  its-  rival. 
Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  by  sorao  I'eceut 
preferences  for  what  has  been  called  tho  Queen 
Anne  style,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  has  not  lost 
ground,  rather  than  gained  it,  as  regards  this 
portion  of  the  architects’  work.  We  are  there- 
fore now  again  bronght  ronnd  to  the  problem 
with  which  we  started,  namely,  what  form  is 
our  art  to  assume  in  the  future  ? We  have  seen 
that  there  have  been  two  revivals,  in  some  cases 
proceeding  side  by  side  with  each  other,  and 
before  we  can  answer  the  question  we  must  ask, 
I think,  what  are  the  tendencies  of  our  time, 
and  what  has  being  going  on  aronnd  ns,  while 
architects  have  been  fighting  the  ” battle  of  the 
styles  ? 

If  architecture  has  not  been  idle,  it  is  right  to 
remember  that  the  world  at  large  has  not  been 
standing  still,  and  we  may  therefore  consider  for 
a moment  what  have  been  the  other  charaote. 
risbics  of  the  last  forty  years.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  have  been  years  of  progress 
in  the  mechanical  and  engineering  arts.  I have 
before  alluded  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  what 
we  call  engineering  j but  the  subject  is  so  im- 
portant as  regards  its  bearing  on  architeotnre, 
that  I must  dwell  upon  it  again  for  a few 
moments.  Since  Stephenson’s  development  of 
the  railway  locomotive  engine,  in  1829,  the 
increase  of  railways  alone  has  been  prodigions  ; 
indeed,  some  persons  consider  that  they  now 
constitute  too  large  a monopoly  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  private  persons.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  questions  here;  but,  in 
order  to  show  you  the  enormous  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  this  department  of  engineering 
alone,  I may  mention  that  it  has  been  estimated 
that  if  the  railways  were  acquired  by  the  State, 
their  purchase-money  would  be  little  less  than 
a thousand  mill'ons.  These  are  large  figures, 
and  apply  to  railways  only.  While  they  have 
been  in  progress,  millions  upon  millions  have 
been  spent  upon  steamers,  docks,  waterworks, 
and  other  enterprises  of  public  utility.  The 
Alps  have  been  pierced,  gigantic  works  of 
various  kinds  are  in  progress,  or  are  being  pro- 
jected,  and  it  would  seem  that  tho  only  limit  of 
power  which  is  now  acknowledged  by  engineers 
is  that  of  finance.  Mankind  has  seen  its  various 
families  bronght  more  closely  together,  distances 
have  almost  been  abolished,  and  instant  com- 
munication  secured  with  all  portions  of  tho 
world.  The  electric  telegraph,  from  being 
regarded  as  a scientific  toy,  has  become  a mighty 
agency,  whose  full  development  cannot  yet  be 
accurately  forecast.  Would  that  it  could  he 
added,  that  the  human  race  had  experienced  the 
full  advantages  of  scientific  knowledge,  in  the 
increase  of  happiness,  caused  by  peace  and  pro- 
sperity ! but  it  must  be  confessed  that  these 
signs  of  peaceful  progress  have  been  at  least 
equalled  by  .advances  in  the  science  of  slaughter; 
and  that,  in  spite  of  Christianity,  and  civilisa- 
tion, men  fight  with  men,  as  desperately  as 
ever,  and  the  horrors  of  war  have  perhaps  never 
been  so  dreadfully  exhibited  in  two  worlds,  as 
during  the  time  under  our  review. 

Manynf  the  great  achievements  of  science  are 
of  cimrse  removed  alfiigetlier  Prom  the  domain  n( 
fine  art,  though  it  hiis  been  a mistake  to  act  too 
hastily  on  this  supposition,  in  the  case  of  some 
of  them.  The  works  of  the  engineer  which  have 
too  often  disfigured  our  towns,  have  generally  a 
scale,  and  grandeur  of  conception,  which  in  the 
hands  of  the  trne  artist,  might  have  made 


them  things  of  beauty,  as  well  as  of  nse,  and 
wonld  have  enabled  us  to  regard  them,  if  not 
with  joy,  at  least  with  equanimity  and  content. 
Although,  however,  we  have  not  at  present 
reached  this  stage  of  feeling,  no  one  can  regard 
the  mechanical  triumphs  of  our  day  with  in- 
difference, and  as  Englishmen  we  cannot  but  be 
proud  of  the  position  taken  by  our  own  counti-y 
in  the  van  of  the  moment. 

Whatever  may  be  tho  final  destiny  of  engi- 
neering,  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  duty 
of  the  architect  must  bo  to  study  the  require- 
ments of  his  time,  and  to  reconcile  utility  with 
artistic  beauty,  in  addition  to  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
ancient  art.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  urge 
this  in  consequence  of  the  immense  seductions 
of  the  antiquarian  and  archaeological  aspects  of 
architectnral  study.  Few  things  in  modern 
history  have  been  more  remarkable  than  the 
revival  of  interest  in  these  matters,  and  I should 
be  sorry  to  be  supposed  to  say  one  word  for  its 
discouragement.  Only  tbe  student  must  not 
make  it  his  all  in  all.  Nothing  can  be  bettor 
for  him  than  to  wander,  sketch-book  in  hand, 
among  our  noble  cathedrals,  and  historic  re- 
mains, or  to  be  found  in  quiet  Eugliah  villages, 
studying  reverently  the  teaching  of  the  sermons 
in  stone  of  thousands  of  our  churches;  but  if  he 
go  no  farther  than  this,  ho  must  expect  to  find 
that  architecture  will  come  to  be  regarded  by 
sensible  men  as  an  archaeological  curiosity,  alien 
from  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  those  who  hold  that  the  noblest 
object  of  man’s  study  is  Man.  Something  of 
this  result  is  perhaps  already  to  be  seen,  in  the 
tone  and  temper  of  some  public  utterances  on 
the  subject  of  architecture,  and  it  is  well  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  case  should  not  be  ignored  by 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  its  study  and 
practice.  A heritage  of  carelessness  and  neglect 
has  made  the  present  generation,  a generation  of 
church  restorers  ; and  architects  have  therefore 
been  especially  called  on  to  turn  their  attention 
in  this  direction.  A strict  conservatism  has 
been  naturally  forced  upon  them  by  the 
course  of  events,  and  it  may  probably  be 
maintained,  without  fear  of  oontradiotiou,  that 
at  no  time,  and  in  no  country,  have  so  many 
difficult  tasks  of  architectural  restoration  been 
successfully  performed.  There  have  of  course 
been  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  we  have  often 
to  deplore  a rage  for  so-called  restoration,  whioh 
has  deprived  some  venerable  fabric  of  every 
particle  of  historical  value.  But  in  all  great 
movements  there  will  be  extravagances,  and 
when  the  tale  of  our  time  can  be  written,  it 
may  probably  be  described,  with  considerable 
approach  to  accuracy,  as  an  epoch  of  conserva- 
tive art,  and  progressive  science. 

But  is  there  any  reason  why  architecture 
should  rest  content  with  mere  conservatism,  and 
abandon  progress  to  the  engineer  and  man  of 
science  ? The  Parthenon,  the  Hall  of  Karnak, 
and  the  Medieval  Cathedral,  exhibit  progress, 
not  only  in  the  artistic,  but  in  the  constructional 
or  scientific  sense,  when  contrasted  with  the 
Pyramids ; and  architects  have  now  all  the 
resources  of  tho  world  at  their  command. 

In  speaking  of  engineering,  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  almost  startling  suddenness 
of  its  development,  as  we  now  see  it.  While  an 
architect  must  too  often  feel  that  the  structures 
of  his  time  do  not  surpass,  or  even  equal,  the 
productions  of  his  forefathers,  an  engineer  is 
troubled  by  no  such  misgivings.  It  is  doubtless 
too  much  to  expeot  that  architecture  should  rival 
the  strides  of  engineering  ; but  in  its  quality  of 
a useful  art,  it  is  closely  allied  with  science,  and 
may  expoct  to  have  some  share  in  its  progress. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard 
with  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  jealousy,  the 
well-grounded  confidence  of  the  modem  engineer, 
that  he  can  surpass  the  achievements  of  his 
fathers,  and  write  his  name  on  the  history  of 
his  time. 

While  we  pay  an  ungrudging  tribute  to  the 
success  which  baa  attended  engineering,  we  must 
nevertheless  remember  that  it  is  not  architec- 
ture. The  one  is  a science,  the  other  is  art  and 
science  in  combination.  We  may,  however, 
reasonably  inquire  what  are  the  principles  which 
engineering  has  marked  ont  for  itself,  and  by 
which  it  consents  to  be  judged.  One  of  them  is 
a careful  adaptation  of  its  works  to  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  are  to  use  them.  This 
is  a principle  which  should  also  be  accepted  by  the 
architect.  Again,  engineering  prescribes  the 
use  of  fitting  materials,  and  good  statical  forms, 
here  also  there  is  a common  ground, 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  arohiteo- 
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tare  and  engineering  ? It  is,  I think,  principally  . 
a difference  of  addition. 

The  architect,  no  less  than  the  engineer,  must 
accept  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  but  he  most 
add  to  the  work  of  the  latter  artistic  beanty. 
The  dull  and  heavy  supports  which  a pure 
utilitarianism  would  give  us,  should  bocomein  the 
hands  of  the  architect,  replete  with  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  as  they  are  adorned  with  mould- 
ings and  sculpture,  or  thrown  into  the  form  of 
columns  and  arches.  The  bare  roof  of  necessary  . 
covering  grows  into  domes,  groiuing,  or  beauteous  i 
forme  of  woodwoi-k,  when  it  passes  from  engi- 
neering into  architecture. 

Our  towns,  instead  of  being  planned  wich  reo- 
tangnlar  blocks, asin  the  chessboard-like  arrange- 
ments  of  American  cities,  depressing  in  their  dull 
monotony,  may  owe  to  tlie  architect  countless 
graces  both  of  general  and  particular  design. 
Churches,  town. halls,  and  private  dwellings  may  ; 
all  charm  the  instinct  for  beauty,  by  reason  of 
the  ai-ohitect’s  addition  to  that  bare  provision  of  i 
necessity,  which  falls  within  the  province  of  the  i 
engineer.  With  the  latter,  the  materials  em- 
ployed must  be  irsed  economically  and  sciontifi- 
oally,  with  strict  reference  to  tbe  utilitarian  ’ 
object  in  view.  The  architect  must  go  beyond 
a baro  sufficiency,  and  add  the  graces  of  orua- 
mental  construction,  never  forgetting  that  ho  is  . 
not  to  invent  the  ornament,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
struoting  it. 

We  have  seen  how  groat  has  been  the  progress 
of  mechanical  science.  A similar  activity  lias 
been  shown  in  other  branches  of  science,  and 
every  day  we  hear  of  some  new  and  wonderful  i 
discovery, — now  among  tbe  stars  above  us,  • 
now  about  the  earth  under  our  feet,  the  air  wo  ' 
breathe,  or  tho  water  we  drink. 

It  seems  to  me  unquestionable  that  arcliitcc-  • 
ture,  to  be  a living  art,  must  be  in  harmony  ; 
with  this  state  of  things.  It  was  reasonable, 
and  perhaps  necessary,  that  men  should  first ; 
turn  their  attention  to  restorations.  This  neces-  ■ 
sity  has  now  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  day  ; 
for  copying  the  architecture  of  the  past. 

I cannot  venture  to  predict  the  issue  of  the 
warfare  of  the  styles,  but  with  all  the  signs  of  > 
the  times  before  us,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  tliat 
future  thought  and  soience  will  bo  content  to 
wear  a Mediroval  garb.  The  tendency  of  civi-i 
lised  nations  appears  to  be  in  tbe  opposite  direc-  ’ 
tion,  and  to  demand  that  our  architecture,  on  i 
whatever  foundations  it  may  rest,  should  he  : 
consistent  with  the  tendencies  of  modem  ideas,  • 
founded  on  truthful  principles,  and  noD  by  its 
very  completeness  of  imitation  an  elaborately, 
constructed  falsehood.  At  the  same  time  iW 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  such  general  j 
agreement  among  architects  on  this  point,  asi 
would  justify  me  in  directing  you  authorita-i 
tively,  as  to  the  selection  you  should  make  for  i 
your  special  studies. 

The  peculiarity  of  our  position  in  these  modern 
times  prevents  us  from  deriving  much  instruc-: 
tion  on  suoh  a point  from  the  experience  of 
former  ages.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  revivals,  t 
each  age  possessed  but  one  style  of  architecture, . 
and  followed  it  with  singleness  of  aim.  We  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  tho  old  architects 
knew  anything  of  the  history  of  art,  for  they  iiad  ■ 
no  opportunities  of  learning  it,  unless,  indeed,, 
throngh  tho  common  craft  of  the  mysterious  i 
body  of  Freemasons. 

To-day  we  have  to  deal  with  a very  different : 
state  of  things.  No  one  need  be  in  ignorance  of  : 
the  history  of  architecture;  and  the  art  of' 
engraving, — to  say  nothing  of  the  process  of  ' 
photography, — brings  home  a knowledge  of  the 
forms  and  details  of  the  architectural  works  of  all 
ages  and  countries  to  all  who  wish  to  possess 

Even  in  Wren's  clay,  a visit  to  Rome  was  a 
formidable  affair,  and  he  never  saw  St.  Peter’s.  • 
To-day,  you  know  how  every  one  hurries  on  : 
tho  wings  of  steam,  to  see  everything  that  * 
is  worth  seeing,  in  all  parts  of  tho  world.  , 
The  “'grand  tour,”  from  being  the  crowning  i 
item  of  the  patrician’s  education,  has  become 
the  privilege  of  all  who  can  command  some 
weeks  of  leisure,  with  a few  pounds  to  spare,; 
Men  hurry  from  point  to  point,  and  think  they  ; 
are  studying  art. 

Modern  restlessness  may  bo  either  tho  cause,,, 
or  the  effect,  of  modern  eclecticism,  but  in  any 
case  it  would  seem  to  be  fatal  to  the  acceptance 
of  any  universal  rules  of  guidance  in  artistic 
m.atterB.  While,  therefore,  we  cannot  absolutely 
predict  the  future  of  architecture,  we  must 
devote  our  best  efforts  to  work  out  the  pvob-  ) 
lem  of  reconciling  beauty  with  utility,  whatever  ■ 
may  be  the  style  of  our  individual  predilection.  If 
. we  think  first  of  the  purpose?  of  our  buildiugs, 
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and  affcervrarda  of  tlie  detaila  to  be  used,  we  may 

probably  find  ourselves  on  the  way  to  true 
originality,  while  we  shall  avoid  the  reproaches, 
BO  often  levelled  at  architects,  of  not  sympa- 
thiaing  with  their  own  time,  in  which  they  have 
been  bom. 

^ Science  must  not  be  repelled,  rather  its  nl- 
liance  must  be  courted.  If  new  constructions 
are  required  by  convenience,  they  must  not  be 
grudgingly  accepted.  The  use  of  iron  is  to  the 
engineer  as  the  air  be  breathes  j it  should  not 
be  neglected  by  the  architect.  Even  now,  many 
grand  works  of  architecture  owe  to  it  their  very 
existence;  and  in  quite  recent  times,  we  have 
seen  it  applied  as  ties  or  struts  to  some  of  our 
most  famous  English  cathedrals. 

A scientific  application  of  iron  enables  the 
architect  of  to-day  to  indulge  in  features  more 
apparently  daring,  though  not  really  so,  than 
were  possible  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers. 
Are  these  opportunities  to  be  rejected  P It  is 
rather  the  duty  of  the  architect,  as  an  artist,  to 
study  carefully  the  laws  which  limit  the  useful 
ernployrnent  of  iron  in  works  of  architecture, 
with  a view  to  conform  his  designs  to  those  laws, 
and  BO  arrive  at  artistic  successes,  similar  to 
those  gained  by  our  Medimval  predecessors,  in 
their  nae  of  wood,  stone,  and  the  other  materials 
with  which  they  were  familiar. 

In  the  form  of  beams,  iron  offers  obvious  ad. 
vantages  to  the  architect,  by  extending  his 
powers.  He  can,  by  its  aid,  venture  on  spans  of 
floor.s,  and  roofs,  hitherto  only  possible  at  vast 
expen.se,  oven  if  nob  altogether  impracticable. 
It  is  only  a few  weeks  since  the  President 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  informed 
the  members  that  a bridge  was  about  to  be 
erected  in  Scotland,  with  openings  1,600  ft.  wide, 
and  piers  100  ft.  in  beightabove  high-water  mark. 
He  also  described  a light-house  which  had  been 
built  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  entirely  of  con- 
Crete.  A short  time  previously  one  of  the  first 
engineers  of  the  day  had  pledged  his  reputation 
to  the  foasibUity  of  connecting  England  and  the 
Continent  by  a tunnel  under  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  I cannot  but  think  that  architects  would 
do  well  to  consider  carefully  these  signs  of  the 
times,  and  to  accept  readily  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  them. 

In  questions  of  construction  they  may  learn 
much  from  the  engineer,  and  may  often  work 
hand  in  hand  with  him  to  the  public  advantage. 
Bridges^  and  aqueducts  were  once  considered 
to  be  within  the  province  of  the  architect;  but 
we  may  bo  sure  that  when  such  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, as  I havo  mentioned,  can  be  promised  by 
others,  there  will  bo  little  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  revert  to  the  more  timid 
constructions  of  past  ages,  even  if  to  an  artist’s 
eyes  they  may  appear  more  beautiful.  This 
being  so,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  make  the  best  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  wo  are  placed  ? No 
one  is  bound  to  attempt  impossibilities,  and  the 
revival  of  Greek  temples  and  Medimval  cathedrals 
mu.st,  I think,  be  reckoned  among  them.  The 
form  may  bo  copied,  bub  the  spirit  is  not  there. 
You  may  obtain  clever  reproductions,  delighting 
the  scholar,  and  the  antiquary,  but  yon  will  feel 
your  hold  on  public  taste  slipping  away  from 
you,  until  a dreary  and  hideous  utilitarianism 
shall  reign  supi-eme. 

I cannot  do  more  now  than  commend  these 
points  to  your  consideration,  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  think  them  out  for  themselves,  and 
come  to  a sound  decision  upon  them.  If 
I have  not  ventured  to  pronounce  dog- 
matically on  the  prospects  of  architecture,  I 
have,_  nevertheless,  attempted  to  indicate  the 
principles  which  seem  to  me  likely  to  govern  in 
the  future  the  practice  of  our  art.  The  parti- 
cular application  of  them  mnst  be  left  to  the 
taste  and  genius  of  architects. 

To  some,  it  will  appear  that  the  true  path  is 
from  a Medimval  starting-point,  and  that  we 
should  ignore  all  that  has  been  done  before  or 
since  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century 
aud  start  afresh.  Others  will  hold  a reference 
to  classic  traditions  the  more  reasonable  course. 

By  another  school  it  will  be  thought  impossible 
to  close  our  eyes  to  tho  experience  of  past  ages, 
which  IS  laid  before  us,  as  in  an  open  book,  and  to 
Ignore  what  has  been  done  by  either  of  the 
rival^  systems  of  architeoture.  These  will 
inquire  whether  there  may  not  be  some  common 
principles  of  beauty  inherent  in  both  systems 
on  winch  future  excellence  may  be  based,' 
without  a rigid  adherence  to  conventional 
rules  of  style.  They  will  further  insist  that 
architecture  must  be  governed  by  common' 
sense,  and  be  consistent  with  modern  ideas 
Jhejr  preferences  may  lead  them,  in  the  first 


instance,  to  that  Anglo-Italian  type  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken,  with  such  modifications  and 
extensions  as  circumstances  may  require. 

This  style  possesses  the  convenience  of  round 
arches,  and  square  lintels,  and  will  admit  of 
varions  degrees  of  treatment.  Heroic,  or 
domestic,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  it  can  display  stateliness  when  required  for 
public  purpose.^!,  and  plasticity  when  the  demands 
upon  it  aro  more  bumble.  It  will  readily  com- 
bine  with  the  sister  arts,  and  is  prepared  to 
accept  new  materials  or  new  processes.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  offer  a meeting-ground  on  which 
something  like  a fnsion  may  be  effected.  The 
adoption  of  what  is  called  the  Queen  Anne  style, 
httleas  some  of  us  may  approve  of  it  abstractedly 
would  appear  to  be  an  effort  to  follow  ont  this 
principle.  As  far  as  we  can  define  this  manner  of 
work,  It  may  be  termed  an  attempt  to  unite  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  Gothic  with  details,  not 
very  pure,  belonging  to  Classic  architecture,— a 
Renaissance,  in  fact,  but  less  strict  aud  refined 
than  the  style  to  which  the  term  is  nsnally 
applied. 

To  those  who  aro  attracted  by  it,  I would 
recommend  tho  study  of  tho  chateaux  on  the 
Loire  and  in  the  centre  of  Franco.  They 
will  find  in  them  all  that  the  Queen  Anne  style 
gives  them,  and  I think  much  more.  To  great 
boldness  and  variety  of  outline,  tliese  Rennais. 
sance  buildings  add  an  elegance  of  ornament 
which  IS  based  in  some  examples  on  Medieval, 
and  in  others  on  Classic  precedents,  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  erection.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly  rich  in  picturesque  details,  such  as  high 
roofs,  turrets,  chimney  shafts,  and  dormer  win- 
dows, and  they  adopt  windows  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  mullioned  or  otherwise,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  convenience  of  round  arches 
and  horizontal  floor  divisions  is  freely  accepted 
and  the  great  roofs,  which  are  invariable,  offer 
facilities  for  the  provision  of  a number  of 
secondary  bedrooms,  to  do  which,  without  either 
nieanness,  on  the  one  hand,  or  extravagance  on 
the  other,  is  not  one  of  the  least  difficulties  of  an 
English  architect  engaged  on  domestic  work. 

Those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  visited  the 
valley  of  the  Loire,  will  find  it  a most  delightful 
architectural  excursion,  starting  from  Orleans 
by  Blois,  Tours,  and  Angers,  to  Nantes,  with 
excursions,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  right,  and 
left  banks  of  the  rivor.  At  Blois,  and  Amboise 
the  details  have  a Mediseval  character,  while  at 
Chenonoeaux  and  Chambord,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  baaed  on  Classic  forms,  and  in  some 
cases,  such  as  tho  applied  Corinthian  pilasters, 
they  are  copied  from  Classic  precedents.  These 
fine  old  structures  appear  to  me  to  bo  full  of 
suggestions  to  ourselves ; but  in  any  case  I know 
of  nothing  more  interesting  than  the  evidence 
they  atford,  of  the  ta.ste  and  tendencies  of  their 
builders,  in  a transitional  age,  anxious  to  adopt 
the  new  forms  of  the  day,  while  still  clinging 
to  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  time  warns  me  to  conclude.  In  these  two 
preliminary  lectures,  I have  but  touched  lio-htly 
on  the  considerations  which  nmst  affect"  the 
futnro  of  architecture,  but  I would  wish  to  con- 
Vince  its  students  of  the  greatness  of  their 
mission. 

In  following  arohiteohire,  they  are  the  slaveB 
ot  no  mean  roistreas  ; and  it  they  wish  for 
siiTOess,  they  will  need  all  their  best  energies  to 
obtain  tt  Their  devotion  wi]|  be  eioited  and 
controlled  by  the  responsibilities  oast  upon  them 
by  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  practical  archi- 
tecture. Simplicity  and  triithfnlueas  will  bo 
their  aim  in  their  stadios,  as  in  their  homes, 
together  with  nntiring  industry.  Without  the 
latter  they  will  scotoely  thrive,  for  to  the  archi. 
teotural  artist,  in  an  especial  degree,  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  excellence. 

This  lecture  has  been  meant  as  an  in- 
centive  only  to  private  study,  and  I shall  be 
glad  if  any  who  bear  me  have  had  awakened  in 
them  a conviction  that,  great  as  have  been  her 
past  triumphs,  architecture  may  have  yet  before 
her  a glorious  future. 

Painting  and  sculpture  can  hardly  look  for 
progress,  because,  being  pure  fine  arte,  there  is 
no  room  for  their  advancement,  by  reason  of  any 
increase  in  the  powers  of  man.  Phidias  or  Titian 
may  possibly  bo  rivalled,  but  they  cannot  be 
surpassed.  What  Man  can  do  now,  as  a painter 
or  Hculp^r,  he  could  always  do,  and  no  advance 
of  knowledge  can  increase  his  artistic  capacity 
With  architecture,  as  a mixed  art  and  science,  it 
IS  different  5 and  as  eho  is  bound  to  recognise 
utility,  she  is  of  necessity  connected  with  scien- 
tifao  prop-ese,  and  may,  therefore,  be  destined  to 
Borpasa  in  the  future  the  aohieyements  of  the  past. 


To  ensure  progress,  it  is  indispensable  to  be 
first  certain  that  we  are  on  the  right  path  “ Bn 
sure  yon’re  right  and  then  go  ahead,”  is  adyicc 
w^ch  none  need  be  ashamed  to  follow 
To  advance  art  is  a noble  mission,  and  never 
more  ao  than  now,  in  an  age  of  faatidione  oivilila" 
ion  of  wealth,  Inznry,  and  aoftnees,  it  “ 
Barely  something  to  have  aims  and  aepirat  on« 
independent  of  that  money  for  whioh  men  ™e 
and  ateal,  and  murder,  and  to  aspire  to  a fame 

A eon!  glltteriog  standards 

A conectentioua  artist  will  meet  with  mnch  tn 

be  can  repose,  os  does  our  great  I’ 

:Spr-i“‘  ->>  e°a?‘e5 

” Si  monumeDtum  requiris  ciroumspioe.” 

architectural  STUDENTS.* 

As  the  greater  number  of  mir  members  are 
pupils  or  students  of  architecture,  it  strikes  me 
that  a few  words  ot  advice  as  to  the  course  of 
study  to  he  pursued,  to  fit  them  for  the  practice 
of  our  profession,  may  not  be  ont  of  place  I do 
not  propose  to  give  many  or  any  h'nta  on  pirn 
tessional  praotioe  or  olBoe  routing,  but  to  J^om 

fmb  P'''’>i™b'i'-y  preparation  for 

embarking  m practice.  ^ ^ 

nnd!  “‘her  professions  the  student 

nndorgoes  a systematic  preparation  for  tho 
calling  which  he  has  chosen,  by  going  through  a 
regular  conme  of  studies,  attending  leoturM  aud 
passing  certain  examinations  to  prove  his'pro- 
floienoy  before  being  admitted  to  pVactioo,  Now 

the  contrary  obtains  with  architecture  ; no  tests 
teing  required  as  to  ability,  any  man  iay  piit  a 

T ■>rith  the^ma-ic 

word  and  forthwith  he  becomes  an  architect, 
the  consequence  being  that  several  builders 
aMtieneers  land  agents,  and  others  include  the 
praotico  of  the  profession  of  which  we  are  mem. 

aooomplishments  i the  re. 
suit  being,  that  gentlemen  and  journalists  look 
down  upon  ns  and  the  Government  of  ft! 
ooun  ry  stoops  from  its  lofty  position  to  hll! 

ofthe  English  jonrDol8-“a  journal  written  by 
gentlemen  for  gentlemen ’'--going  so  far  as  ft 
ttan  ft  ! ^riousness  tho  bloodthirsty  sugges- 
tion that  to  hang  a few  architects  would  he  a 
saintopr  example  and  a fitting  protMt  on  th! 
part  of  the  public  against  the  sanitary  and  other 
fo/  ft!  "“tprban  villa  of  tho  present  d!y 
for  the  construction  of  90  per  cent,  of  which 
It  must  be  borne  m mind,  arohitooto  are  in  no’ 
Wise  responsible. 

How  is  this  state  of  things  to  bo  remedied  ’ 
How  are  the  public  to  distinguish  between  the 
genuine  arebiteot  and  the  impostor?  1 sa! 
tliat  the  remedy  lies  in  our  own  hands.  Let  u! 

mft'’ft'’ ■’’■''flMion  1 let  U8  edu- 
cate the  future  architect,  and  rigidly  set  onr 
face  against  and  exclude  from  all  iJtereourM 
ft!du“  ft!d"!°’  '■■"Snlar  or  nnprofessional 

But  the  surest  way  is  to  guide  the  "young 
Mpirant  in  h,s  studies,  aud  endeavour  to  instruct 
him  m all  things  ho  should  know,  in  order  that 
as  18  too  often  the  case— he  may  not  be  but 

b!Si''’“'lf  *’■”1,  "'*‘0"  ‘key  should  havo 

been  well  nigh  ended,  and  when  he  should  bo  in 
a position  to  drop  into  tho  ranks  ot  those  who 

Z<r°te?  M a means  of  liveli! 

hood.  Let  none  of  ns  be  so  blinded  by  seliish- 
ness  as  to  mtuse  to  impart  information  ft  any 
reqmrmg  it;  but  let  us  give  it  oheerfnlly,  beai! 

''u  “kould  ourselves  have  felt 
sneh  a refusal,  and  that  by  instructing  young 

t7oft"o''f''ft 

Wmed  ! It  large,  for  the  more 

leained  and  clever  onr  body  is,  the  more  it  will 
borespocted  and  looked  up  to  by  tho  public. 

The  late  Mr.  Bickene,  in  one  of  his  novels— 
with  which,  I suppose,  you  are  all  familiar— has 
painted  to  the  life  (and  as  only  an  observer  of 
human  nature  like  himself  oonld  have  done)  the 
disadvantages  and  absurdity  of  the  pupil  system 
Let  none  of  us  say  that  PeokaniS  is  an  overdrawn 
or  extravagant  picture,  for  we  know  in  our 
hearts  it  is  not  so,  for  Pecksniff  still  lives  and 
flounshes  amongst  ns 

iUthongh  the  faults  of  the  present  system  ot 
pupilage  are,  I dare  say,  patent  to  all  here,  yet  I 
may  be  permitted  to  briefly  enumerate  ftem 
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before  proposing  a remedy  for  tbetn.  We  will 
take  as  an  example  a case  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar : Tom,  the  clever  boy,  when  at  school 
shows  a decided  taste  for  drawing,  and  his 
sketches  having  been  duly  touched  up  or  com- 
pletely re-diTiwu  by  his  master,  are  at  vacation 
time  brought  home  and  exhibited  by  his  fond 
parents  to  friends  and  relations  with  the  same 
amount  of  pride  as  if  they  were  rare  impressions 
of  Albert  Diirer  or  The  Carraccii.  It  is  agreed 
by  all  that  he  is  a very  clever  boy  indeed,  and 
has  a decided  taste  for  drawing.  He  goes  on 
with  his  usual  school  course — plenty  of  classics 
and  little  or  no  science, — and  accumulates  more 
and  more  pencil  sketches.  At  sixteen  he  com- 
pletes  his  studies,  and  is,  after  some  preliminary 
bargaining  between  his  father  and  ilr.  Blank, 
r.R.L,  &o.,  as  to  the  amount  of  fee  and  length 
of  servitude,  duly  installed  in  the  office  of 
the  aforesaid  Mr.  B.,  the  eminent  architect,' — it 
being  ten  chances  to  one  that  up  to  that  day 
Tom  has  not  had  the  slightest  notion  of  what 
an  architect  is,  and  is  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  large  drawing-boards,  squares,  and  other 
paraphernalia  that  meet  bis  eyes.  Mr.  B.  pats  ' 
him  on  the  head  in  a fatherly  and  affectionate 
manner,  and  says  be  is  a very  clever  boy  indeed  ; 
that  his  sketches  are  most  beautiful,  and  evince 
a great  deal  of  talent;  that  be  will  make  him 
an  architect  in  no  time,  together  with  other 
compliments  highly  flattering  to  our  friend 
Tom’s  juvenile  mind.  He  is  ushered  into  the 
office,  and  finds  he  has  for  his  companions  two 
assistants  and  four  or  five  pupils — the  latter  in 
various  stages  of  being  ground  into  architects 
in  this  first-olasB  manufactory  of  the  genuine 
article,  where  architects  are  turned  out  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
Some  are  in  a rough  state,  and  others  are  almost 
quite  polished  and  finished  off — which  means 
that  they  have  spent  nearly  four  years  tracing 
plans  for  Mr.  B.,  and  occasionally  varying  that 
interesting  occupation  by  holding  the  tape  for 
one  of  the  assistants  when  out  measuring  land 
or  buildings.  Tom  has  a board,  squares,  instru- 
ments, and  paper  placed  before  him,  and  is 
initiated  by  one  of  his  companions  in  all  the 
mysteries  connected  with  compasses,  Indian  ink, 
rubber,  drawing-pens,  &o.  After  perhaps  a 
month’s  preliminary  training  he  gets  his  first 
tracing  to  make,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  his 
attempt  is  a very  poor  one  indeed ; yet  he  im. 
proves  after  a time,  and  gets  all  that  description 
of  work;  the  other  young  gentlemen  having  his 
instruction  in  their  hands,  give  him  any  job  that 
may  be  distasteful  to  them,  and  set  themselves 
out  to  teach  him  as  little  as  possible  outside  the 
office  work.  So  the  four  years  pass  over,  Tom 
occasionally  getting  details  to  ink-in  and  drawings 
to  clean  up  or  copy,  and  varies  the  routine  of 
office  work  by  taking  three,  or  perhaps  four, 
months’  shooting  each  year,  with  cricket  matches 
and  other  amusements  on  an  average  of  say 
twice  a-week  during  the  remaining  eight  months. ; 
The  four  years  have  expired,  and  he  is  banded 
over  his  indentures  by  Mr.  B.,  who,  if  he  has  a 
large  practice,  may  send  him  as  clerk  of  works 
for  a few  months  to  some  of  his  buildings,  just 
to  give  him  a start;  or  Tom,  thinking  his  studies 
are  over,  if  he  has  sufficient  connexion  or  influ- 
ence, takes  an  office,  and  comes  forth  into  the 
world  as  a full-fledged  architect. 

Now,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  has  he  acquired 
during  his  four  years'  servitude  ? It  is  probable 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  has  not  re- 
ceived one  word  of  instruction  from  the  man  who 
has  been  paid  to  teach  him  his  business,  nor  seen 
a specification,  such  documents  being  prepared 
by  an  assistant,  or — a still  worse  practice — by  a 
building  surveyor  outside  the  office  altogether. 
He  does  not  know  how  to  make  a perspective 
drawing,  and  it  is  likely  cannot  design  the 
simplest  thing  without  a wholesale  raid  on  archi- 
tectural  works  and  the  building  journals  ; and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  has  never  seen  an 
architect’s  certificate  during  the  whole  time ; 
and  as  for  conatmction,  you  might  as  well  expect 
to  find  a knowledge  of  astronomy  in  a South  Sea 
islander. 

Although  the  inherent  defects  of  the  appren- 
ticeship  system  are  many  and  great,  yet  if  our 
friend  had  been  a studious  boy,  and  paid  atten- 
tion to  bis  studies,  and  taken  some  interest  in 
learning  his  business,  he  would  not  be  a by- 
word and  a reproach  to  the  profession,  and  a 
laughing-stock  for  builders  and  practical  men, 
who  cannot  understand  his  plans,  and  fear  to 
constnicb  his  roofs  as  shown  on  his  drawings  for 
a wholesome  dread  that  they  would  certainly  fit 
some  of  their  workmen  for  a coroner’s  inquest. 
He  would  lose  no  opportunity  of  learning  some- 


thing, and  would  not  copy  a constructive  drawing 
without  asking  himself  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore  of  its  different  parts  ; he  would  learn  Tred- 
gold’s  and  other  works  on  carpentry,  and  care- 
fully study  Nicholson  and  onr  old  friend  Sir  W. 
Chambers;  he  would  get  a specification  occasion, 
ally,  and  copy  it  out,  and  in  fact  endeavour  by 
all  means  in  his  power  to  obtain  as  much  infor- 
mation  as  possible  bearing  on  the  profession 
which  he  has  chosen.  If  he  does  this  and  fails, 
he  will  at  least  not  have  himself  to  blame  for 
his  non-success. 

Let  me  impress  ou  any  of  you  who  are  pupils 
that  now  is  the  time  to  gain  information,  for  any 
knowledge  that  will  be  acquired  after  you  have 
commenced  to  practise  will  have  been  dearly 
bought,  perhaps  at  the  price  of  humiliation  and 
disgrace,  through  some  failnre  in  your  work  that 
might  have  been  avoided  if  during  the  golden 
hours  of  youth  you  had  not  wasted  your  time, 
and  allowed  the  precious  moments  to  pass  by  in 
idleness  and  indifference.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  you  should  pass  through  your  four  years’ 
apprenticeship  by  just  going  through  the  routine 
of  office  work  from  10  a.m.  till  4 p.m.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  idleness ; yon  should  bring  home 
your  master’s  books  to  read,  and  draw  at  home 
after  hours.  Yon  should  learn  the  principles  of 
carpentry,  and  the  uses  of  the  different  building 
materials,  how  to  write  a specification,  to  take 
out  quantities,  to  measure  up  extras,  check 
builders’  accounts,  and  make  valuations, — all 
which  important  matters  are  to  bo  learned  by 
keeping  your  eyes  open,  and  observing  the 
manner  in  which  your  master  conducts  his  busi- 
ness, and  by  reading  books  bearing  on  those 
subjects.  You  should  also  learn  to  draw  well 
and  neatly  both  in  pencil  and  ink,  and,  if  yon 
have  the  taste,  iu  colours,  and  to  make  sketches 
from  existing  examples.  You  should  learn  pro- 
jection, shadows,  and,  most  of  all,  perspective  j 
for  none  can  be  architects  that  have  not  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  perspective,  or  the  appearance  their  designs 
will  assume  in  execution. 


THE  BELLS  AND  CARILLON  MACHINE, 
^YORCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

So  much  interest  has  been  recently  expressed 
concerning  the  bells  and  bell-chiming  arrange- 
ments  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  that  we  are  led 
to  give  a view  and  plan  of  the  bells  and  bell- 
chamber,  together  with  a view  of  the  carillon 
machine  recently  completed  there.  The  pro- 
posal  to  raise  funds  by  subscription,  to  provide 
the  cathedral  with  a clock  and  peal  of  hells,  was 
originated  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Cattloy,  minor 
canon  of  Worcester,  and  by  his  perseverance  and 
devotedness  to  the  object  it  has  been  successfully 
carried  out.  In  his  appeal  Mr.  Cattley  said,  “ I 
have  felt  anxious  for  some  time  past  that  the 
noble  tower  of  our  cathedral,  which  rears  itself 
with  so  much  grandeur,  not  only  over  the  city 
hut  also  over  the  rich  valley  of  the  Severn  that 
environs  it,  should,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  be  furnished  with  a clock,  in 
which  all  the  resonrees  of  modem  art  (including, 
if  practicable,  daily  telegraphic  communication 
with  Greenwich  Observatory),  together  with  the 
most  finished  workmanship,  should  be  combined. 
And  not  only  so ; but,  in  order  to  complete  a 
scheme  worthy  of  Worcester,  which  from  its 
rising  importance  now  takes  no  mean  place 
amongst  the  cities  of  England,  I propose  that 
we  provide  a peal  of  twelve  bells,  in  the  key  of 
D flat,  on  the  heavier  of  which  the  noted  West, 
minster  quarter-chimes  would  be  sounded ; and  a 
belief  great  power  and  magnitude,  much  after  the 
model  of  the  Leeds  Town-hall  bell,  the  note  of 
which  would  be  B flat,  weighing  nearly  5 tons, 
on  which  to  strike  the  hours.  The  carrying  out 
of  this  latter  part  of  my  plan  is  the  hinge  on 
which  the  whole  practical  utility  of  the  scheme 
would  turn,  because  by  such  a grand  measure 
only  would  the  time  be  distinctly  indicated 
in  every  part ; thus  all  other  clocks  conld  be 
regulated  with  perfect  truthfulness  ; and  I also 
make  bold  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  changes  at  the  quarters,  corre- 
spending  with  the  celebrated  chimes  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  and  answering  to  the  deep- 
toned  hour-bell,  vrill  present  a combination 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  equalled,  and  will, 
moreover,  only  be  surpassed  when  the  unfortu- 
nate ‘ Big  Ben’  passes  snccessfully  through  the 
founder’s  hands.” 

The  sum  named  at  first  as  the  probable  cost 
was  about  4,0001.  The  greater  part  of  the  * 
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money  was  speedily  raised,  and  the  work  was 
put  in  baud. 

The  casting  of  the  bolls  was  successfully  com. 
pleted  by  Messrs.  John  Taylor  it  Co.,  of  Lough, 
borough,  and  the  tone  is  pronounced  exceedingly 
fine. 

The  ringing  peal  consists  of  twelve,  the  weight 
of  the  tenor  being  50  owt. ; note  D flat.  They 
are  dedicated  to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  the 
name  of  the  Apostolic  Patron  is  cast  iu  beautiful 
15ch-century  letters  on  the  waist  of  each  bell. 
The  Cambridge  Quarter  Clock  Chimes  necessitate 
an  extra  bell  sounding  D natural.  This  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul. 


The  weight  of  each 

bell,  with 

the 

title  and 

note,  is  as  follows ; — 

No. 

cwt. 

qrs. 

Ih. 

1.  S.  Matthias  

fi 

3 

19 

2.  S.  Judas  Jacobi,., 

7 

0 

22 

3.  S.  Simon  Zelotes 

...  F 

7 

2 

10 

4.  S.  Jacobus  Alpheei 

...  E flat 

8 

3 

0 

6.  S.  Matthasus 

10 

1 

21 

G.  S.  Bartholomffiua 

...  C 

11 

0 

24 

7-  S.  Thomas 

...  B flat 

12 

0 

0 

8.  S.  Philippas  

...  A flat 

15 

2 

11 

9.  S.  Andreas 

...  G flat 

21 

2 

11 

10.  S. Joauues 

...  F 

26 

1 

8 

11.  S.  Jacobus 

...  E flat 

34 

2 

12 

12.  S.  Petrus  

60 

0 

0 

Extra  Quarter  Bell 

S. 

Panins  

...  D 

9 

2 

4 

Total 

221 

3 

12 

There  is  also  the  great  bell,  on  which  the  hours 
will  be  sounded  by  a new  and  powerful  clock, 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Joyce,  of  Whitchurch, 
Salop  (from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Denison, 
Q.C.),  weighing  4 tons,  10  cwt. ; making  a total 
weight  of  metal  of  15  tons,  11  cwt.,  3 qrs., 
22  lb.  This  bell  is  a fine  casting,  and  the  note 
B flat  is  a remarkably  true  and  full  one.  The 
ornamentation  is  of  the  same  character  as  the 
peal  bells.  There  are  also  four  coats  of  arms 
on  the  waist — (1)  England;  (2)  See  of  Wor- 
cester ; (3)  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester; 
(4)  City  of  Worcester.  Round  the  crown  is  a 
text  of  Scripture,  Epb.  v.  14 — " Surge  qui  dormis 
et  exurge  a mortuis,  et  illuminabit  to  Christus.” 
(See  Durandua  de  Campanis.)  Also,  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  bell,  iu  addition  to  the  founder's 
name,  is  the  following: — “Jn  usum  Ecrlcsi/’: 
Caihedralis  Christi  et  heatw  Marias  Virfjinis  m 
Civitate  et  Comitatv,  Vigormensi.  A7ino  Domini 
MDOCCLXrilL” 

The  following  is  the  estimated  expenditure  : — 
Bells,  oak  frame,  and  all  necessary 

fittings  complete  £2,677 

Clock,  about  500 

Timber  trussing,  floors,  &c.,  about...  1,200  ' 

Architect’s  oommission,  about  70 

Gas-fittings  12  ^ 

Chiming  apparatus  (Ellacombe’s)  ...  20  • 

Wire  for  tower  windows,  about  35  J 

Incidental  expenses,  including  taking  ^ 

down  old  bells,  printing,  adver-  • 

tiaing,  &o.,  about  200 

£4,714  j 

The  large  bell  was  tolled  for  service  for  the  1 

first  time  by  Mr.  Denison  and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  J 
Ellacombe,  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  January,  1 
1869,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Cattley  and  others.  J 
A desire  having  been  expressed  for  the  resto.  « 
ration  of  the  ancient  musical  chimes,  which  had  ' 
fallen  into  decay  many  years  ago,  Messrs.  Gillett 
& Bland,  of  Whitehorse-road,  Croydon,  who  have 
brought  the  machinery  for  such  chimes  to  great 
perfection,  were  called  in,  and  have  constructed 
a machine  on  a new  and  patented  principle,  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  original  patent 
which  was  first  applied  to  a set  of  Belgian  bells 
in  Boston  Church.  Since  then  the  firm  have 
effected  many  improvements,  all  of  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  piece  of  mechanism  under 
notice.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  chimes 
are  the  qnarter-chimes  of  the  clock.  Mr.  Ella- 
combe’s  ebiming-hammers  strike  the  bells  inside 
with  round  hammers  pulled  by  ropes,  so  that  the 
success  of  the  tunes  or  chimes  depends  entirely 
upon  the  skill  of  the  performer  ; but  the  carillon 
machine  is  an  automatic  musician,  the  tunes 
being  played  entirely  by  machinery,  and  let 
off  by  the  clock  at  the  proper  times.  The 
carillon  machine  is  constructed  to  play  twenty- 
eight  tunes  on  fifteen  bells,  but  at  present  it  will 
play  seven  tunes  only  on  the  ringing  peal  of 
twelve  bells,  occasionally  introducing  the  great 
bell  of  44  tons,  which  has  a grand  effect.  The 
tunes  are  original,  composed  for  the  purpose. 
This  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  a mistake. 


Plan  of  the  Bells  ani  Bell  Clmnhcr,  Worcesler  Catliedral, 
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r w?"  "*  *‘“™  S'™'"  gooeral 

tefaotion  When  two  eztra  belle  are  pro- 
detl  (which  are  essential  in  order  to  ren- 
n-  the  music  of  tlie  Worcester  carillons 
e finest  in  England),  the  other  three  barrels 
bo  pricked  with  seven  times  on  each 

onK-T  ‘o  tbo  machine,  only 

entj  .fonr  of  which  are  now  need.  The  machine 
wound  up  every  morning,  and  plays  eight 

riod  'I'f  ‘th  “T®  *"'6”‘7-fenr  taursf  a 

nod  of  three  hours  elapsing  between  each 
rformaucc  The  same  tnne  is  repeated  three 
res  on  each  occasion,  and  it  continues  in  action 
■r  minutes  and  a half.  At  the  expiration  of 
snty .four  hours  the  tune  changes  invohintarilv 
1 in  like  manner  the  seven  tunes  of  the  barrel 
consecntiyely  played.  Its  connexion  with 
clock  IS  by  moans  of  a lever,  which,  by  a 
ohamcal  arraDgemonfc,  is  gently  drawn  when 
^ time  approaches,  dislodging  a pin,  and  thus 
ting  the  inachine  in  motion.  The  motive 
rcr  IS  obtained  by  weights,  and  the  speed,  as  in 
!ks,  IS  regulated  by  revolving  vanes,  capable 
easy  and  instantaneous  adjustment.  The 
irel  which  IS  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as 
It  of  a mnsioal  box,  and  is  oonstruoted  to  play 
jen  tunes.  IB  studded  with  brass  pine,  and  in  its 


pend  upon  the  bell;  a cam. wheel  of  peonhar 
ptructioii,  oontmnonsly  revolving,  immediately 
■‘stribing  position. 

forces  thedetentsbaekintotheirproperplaee: 

pn  the  bells  are  regnired  for  ringing,  by  a simple 
ingement  a bar  is  turned  down  on  the  keys, 
ph  prevents  the  machine  being  set  in  motion, 
Imt  the  rinpng  may  oontinno  for  any  length 
;me  without  fear  of  interruption.  The  works 
CO  machine  are  enclosed  in  a massive  oast. 

s,  and  ^ 1 ft.  long,  -1  ft.  wide,  and  4 ft.  high 
. weighing  oyer  li  ton.  The  motive  power  is 
n by  weights,  weighing  14  owt.,  which  are 
ended  by  a steel  line  (280  ft,  in  length) 


horn  the  iron  barrel  which  drives  the  main 
wheel,  and  thus  seta  the  whole  machine  in 
motion.  The  four  musical  barrels  have  seven 
tunes  on  each,  and  aro  5 ft,  long,  12  in.  in 
dniineter,  and  are  made  of  mahogany,  each  being 
pricked  with  1,100  br.asa  pins,  one-eighth  of  af 
inch  square.  There  nro  twenty-six  hammers 
for  striking  the  bells,  soma  of  which  weigh  2 
1 bltbKsther  weigh- 

ing  1,.0-  lb.  The  weight  of  tho  whole  machine, 
ineluding  hammers,  cranks,  lines,  Ac.,  is  nearly 
•1  tong  of  metal. 

The  great  advantages  claimed  for  the  now 
system  of  oarillon  machinery  aro,  that  instead  of 
the  hammers  being  lifted  up  by  tho  pins  on  the 
m^usical  barrel  (in  the  way  common  to  all 
chiming  machines  on  tho  old  system),  tho  two 
actions  of  lifting  the  hammers  and  letting  them 
off  to  strike  the  bells  aro  separated,  so  that  tho 
nioment  the  hammers  are  released  by  the  small 
pins  on  the  musical  barrel,  they  are  again  in. 
stantly  raised  into  the  striking  position,  their 
achons  being  perfectly  simultaneous. 

i.0  allow  the  faeiJity  with  which  the  carillon 
“ 1 bells,  it  is  stated  that, 

notwjthstandmg  the  great  weight  of  the  ham- 
mere,  an  ivory  key-board  could  be  attached,  the 
same  ag  m a pianoforte,  so  that  the  tunea  could  be 
P ayodnpon  the  bells  by  the  fingers  as  easily  as 
playing  a church  organ,  and  any  number  of  tunes 
could  be  played  by  having  a series  of  musical 
Darrels  with  seven  tunes  on  each. 

Disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  authorship  of 
certain  improvements  made  in  the  carillon 
machine,  and  which  may  result  in  litigation 
We  ill  not  attempt  to  apportion  the  merit  due 
to  this  or  that  person,  but  it  seems  clear  to  us 
after  some  examination,  that  to  Messrs.  Gillett 
& Bland  belongs  the  credit  of  having  brought 
the  machine  to  the  condition  in  which  we  find  it 
Worcester  Cathedral. 

For  the  addition  of  the  chimes  to  that  cathedral 
the  citizens  of  Worcester  are  indebted  to  the 


mumficeece  of  Mr.  J.  Wheeley  Lea.  The  Rev. 
R.  Cattley  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
success  which  has  attended  his  efforts  to  furnish 
tho  catbedral  with  a magnificent  peal  of  bells 
and  to  develop  their  excellence  to  the  fullest 
po-ssible  extent. 


FIRESIDE  LORE. 

paper  on  “ Some  of  the  Sanitary  Aspects 
of  Dense  Construction,”  recently  quoted  in  the 
Bmlder,  furnishes  a text  for  a gossip  concerning 
fireside  matters  in  the  olden  days.  Going  back 
to  the  grim  gray  dawn  of  history,  wo  come  to  a 
time  when  fire  was  unknown.  The  oldest  tra. 
dition  relative  to  its  discovery  is  thataPhconician 
Dunter  observed  a conflagration  that  had  been 
excited  in  a forest  by  tho  attrition  of  somo 
treesduniiga  storm.  To  come  down  to  later 
times  : when  Magellan  visited  the  Marian 
Islands  m 1521,  the  natives  considered  them- 
selves  to  be  the  solo  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
ihey  possessed  none  of  what  are  termed  tho 
necessaries  of  life,  and  were  in  total  ignorance 
or  hrc.  Several  of  their  hats  being  consumed 
during  a thunderstorm,  they  considered  the 
flame  to  be  a kind  of  animal  that  attached  itself 
^ the  wood  and  fed  upon  it.  Martini,  in  his 
History  of  China,  states  that  one  of  its  earliest 
kings,  following  tho  inspiration  of  Heaven,  first 
taught  his  countrymen  the  art  of  producing 
flame  by  rubbing  pieces  of  wood  together  - 
then,  says  another  Chinese  historian,  from 
being  slaves  of  earth  like  the  barbarians,  the 
children  of  the  Celestial  Empire  became  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  for  they  alone  could  produce 
and  convey  it  to  places  where  it  was  wanted. 
But  for  this  contrivance,  a great  portion  of  the 
globe  must  have  remained  a desert.  Neither 
will  our  admiration  of  the  discovery  be  dimin- 
ished  on  finding  that  for  many  thousand  years  no 
improvement  was  made  on  the  simple  method  by 
which  the  inventors  first  warmed  themselves 
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aud  tlielr  neighbours.  A fire  o£  dried  wood  or 
grass,  Luilt  up  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  centre 


of  the  cave  or  tent,  was  the  one  provision  agamst 
chilly  weather  used  among  the  wandering  tribes  j 
aud  the  same  rude  method  was  followed  when 
man  had  gathered  into  societies  and  peopled 
cities.  As  the  yoava  rolled  on,  the  focus,  the 
heai'th,  of  a home  was  established,  _ The  hearth 
occupied  the  same  place  in  the  British  as  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  houses.  Giraldus  Cambreusis,  that 
most  patriotic  of  Welshmen,  tells  ns  that  fatuilies 
inhabit  a largo  but,  or  bouse,  which,  having  a 
fire  in  the  midst,  serves  to  warm  them 
uud  to  sleep  round  at  night.  In  the  strongho  s 
of  the  time  of  the  Red  King,  a central  hearth  is 
seldom  found.  In  the  great  guard-rooni  ol 
Connisborough  Castle,  which  was  erected 


I will  that  my  wife  shall  have  the  chamber  she  1 foliated  caps,  and  bases  as  before  described,  the 
lies  in,  and  liberty  at  the  fire  in  the  house;  all  | foliation  being  carried  across  the  central  receded 


near  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  ,o  a 
hearth.  The  mantel  of  this  fireplace  is  supporten 
by  a wide  arch,  not  trusted  to  as  sufficient,  ^ 
having  two  trausom  stones  running  under  it, 
at  a little  distance  the  aperture  resembles 
modern  ornamented  chimney-piece;  and  a 
grouud-plan  of  the  room,  made  on  the  line  of 
the  soffit  of  the  mantel,  shows  a recess  for  the 
hearth  on  the  common  construction ; yet,  in 
reality,  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  where  it  joins 
the  hearth,  is  bn  a lino  with  the  walls  of 
the  room,  and  the  recess  at  the  mantel  is 
formed  by  tbo  back  of  the  fireplace  sloping 
outwards,  as  it  rises  into  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  until  it  roaches  a loophole  on  the  outside 
that  forms  the  place  of  exit  for  the  smoke. 

The  first  legal  notice  wo  have  of  coal  is  in  a 
grant  made  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  to 
the  monks  of  Holyrood.  In  1239  Henry  III. 
gi-auted  a charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
castle to  dig  for  coal,  which  is  the  first  legal 
mention  of  that  fuel  in  England.  But  London 
objected  to  Newcastle  coals,  and  in  1306  Parlia- 
meut  petitioned  the  king  to  prohibit  burning  the 
noxious  fuel  iu  the  city.  A law  was  passed 
making  it  a capital  offenco  to  burn  sea-coal 
within  tho  city.  Tbo  records  iu  the  Tower  con- 
tain n documeut  importing  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  a man  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
executed  for  tho  crime  of  burning  sea-coal  in 
London. 

Long  before  aud  after  this  period  wood  aud 
peat  were  the  fuel  of  the  couutry.  The  prejudice 
against  coal  was  exhibited  cveniu  the  coal-fields. 
In  13‘19,  at  the  religious  house  at  Whalley,  peat 
with  a very  little  wood  was  the  only  fuel  used, 
although  coal  abounded  iu  tho  neighbourhood. 
In  this  same  Louse  wood  w'as  generally  used  for 
light,  as  there  was  but  a scanty  provision  of  oil 
for  lamps,  aud  of  tallow  almost  none ; indeed, 
tallow  caudles  did  not  take  the  place  of  splinters 
aud  flambeaux  till  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  those  days  there  w’as  no  fireside 
comfort,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles.  Tho 
spacious,  lofty  hall,  left  open  to  the  roof,  had  its 
windows  placed  high  from  the  floor,  and  filled 
with  oiled  linen  or  painted  glass.  The  doors 
opened  by  latches,  and  when  the  walls  were  not 
coarsely  painted  in  the  fashion  of  tho  time  they 
were  left  rough  and  covered  with  arras,  sus- 
pended  by  hooks  at  a distance  of  three  to  fom- 
inches  from  the  wall.  The  floor  of  stone  or  earth 
had  a portion  at  one  end  raised  above  the  general 
level  and  laid  with  planks.  On  this  dais  stood  a 
cumbrous  table  and  benches,  and  a high-backed 
seat  for  the  master,  under  a canopy.  On  the 
hearth  iu  the  centre  of  the  hall  were  placed  the 
andirons  for  supporting  the  ends  of  the  brands 
that  were  arranged  by  means  of  a heavy  double- 
prongod  fork,  the  predecessor  of  the  modern 
poker.  The  cottages  of  this  time  were  little 
better  than  pig-sties.  Beds  they  had  none  ; the 
inmates  curled  themselves  up  to  sleep  as  best 
they  could  round  tho  fire  of  turf  that  burned  on 
tho  floor  of  clay.  The  fifteenth  century  saw 
many  fireside  improvements.  In  the  inventory 
of  Sir  John  Falstaff’s  effects  we  read,  in  regard 
to  the  furniture  of  one  room  “Item,  1 andiron; 
item,  1 fire-pan  ; item,  1 pair  of  tongs  ” ; and  in 
the  same  document,  “Item,  1 pair  of  bellows  in 
the  lady’s  chamber.”  In  this  same  century 
Ennius  Sylvius  relates  that  he  saw  tho  poor 
people  iu  Scotland,  who  begged  at  the  church, 
doors,  receive  for  alms  pieces  of  stone,  with 
wbichthey weutawaycontented,  “This  species 
of  stone,  with  whatever  iqflammable  substance 
it  may  be  impregnated,  they  burn  in  place  of 
wood,  of  which  their  country  is  destitute.” 
Though  coals  and  wood  were  not  high  priced  in 
England,  firing  was  in  general  scarce,  and  in 
country  places  the  hearths  were  few,  and  there- 
fore of  such  importance  that  tbo  right  to  use 
them  was  sometimes  bequeathed.  In  1516 
Richard  Byrchette,  of  Peseraershe,  testifies 
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these  things  shall  she  have  as  long  as  she  is  a 
widow.”  London  was  now  progressing  in  fire- 
side improvement,  fires  were  beginning  to  be 
made  in  several  rooms.  In  1521,  John  Port, 
late  the  king’s  servant,”  liad  three  rooms 
which,  besides  the  kitchen,  had  hearths.  In  the 
hall  were  a pair  of  andirons  and  a pair  of  tongs, 
with  a fije.rake  and  a little  fire-shovel ; in  the 
parlour  was  a pair  of  andirons;  and  in  Port’s 
sleeping-chamber,  a pair  of  small  andirons. 

At  tbe°  close  of  the  i-eign  of  Henry  VIII. 
domestic  convenience  and  comfort  had  pro- 
greased  still  further.  The  windows  were  glazed 
and  bung  with  curtains.  The  hearth  recess 
was  generally  wide,  high,  and  deep,  and  had  a 
large  flue.  Tho  hearth,  usually  raised  a few 
inches  above  the  floor,  had  sometimes 
made  before  it.  In  front  of  the  hearth,  or  on 
the  dais  was  spread  a piece  of  green  cloth  or 
tapestry  (the  initial  of  carpets),  as  a substitute 
for  the  rushes  that  covered  the  lower  part  of  the 
floor.  On  this  were  placed  a very  high-backed 
chair  or  two,  and  footstools,  that  sometimes  had 
cushions,  and  above  all  high-backed  screens, 
excellent  inventions  for  neutralising  draughts 
of  air  in  these  chilly  apartments.  It  is  re- 
lated of  Henry  VIII.,  that  he  gave  the  revenues 
of  a convent  which  he  had  confiscated  to  a 
person  who  placed  a chair  for  him  oommo. 
dionsly  before  the  fire  and  out  of  all  draughts, 
We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Hugh  Platt,  an  ingenious 
lawyer,  for  being  among  the  first  who  attempted 
to  improve  smoky  chambers  by  operating  on 
the  fire-places,  which  showed  that  he  understood 
the  seat  of  the  evil.  “ If  the  smoky  chimneys 
that  want  help  be  large,  and  carry  some  good 
length  and  breadth  with  them,  then  erect  or 
build  a false  back  or  sides,  so  that  there  may  be 
a distance  of  three  or  four  inches  between  the 
old  back  and  the  uew,  and  raise  this  work 
about  a foot  above  tho  mantel-treo.”  One  of 
Sir  Hugh’s  favourite  projects  was  what  ho 
called  “ tho  sweetening  of  sea-coal,”  so  as  to 
make  it  a substitute  for  wood  in  domestic 
economy.  In  tho  present  days  of  high-priced 
coal,  Sir  Hugh’s  ifian  has  been  announced  as 
something  now,  and  not  dating  back  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years.  In  one  of  his  books 
entitled  “ A New  Cheape  and  Delicate  Fire  of 
Cole-balls,”  he  says,  “ In  the  winter  season, 
after  a few  frosts,  as  much  loam  is  to  be 
gathered  as  is  necessary;  half  a peck  of  it  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  a tub  of  water,  and  mixed 
into  a very  fine  pap.  A bushel  of  the  Jbest  sea- 
coal  is  to  be  strewed  upon  a paved  floor  and 
bruised  with  a hammer  or  by  treading  imder  foot. 
The  coals  are  then  to  be  spread,  some  handfuls 
thick,  upon  the  floor,  and  some  of  the  thin 
loam  pap  sprinkled  evenly  over  them.”  When 
the  loam  and  coal  are  thoroughly  mingled,  the 
mixture  is  to  be  rolled  into  balls.  This  recipe 
was  no  invention  of  Platt’s,  for  he  says,  “when 
these  balls  are  thoroughly  dried  they  are  ready 
for  USD,  after  the  manner  of  Lukelaud  in 
Germanie,  which  form  of  firing  hath  been  with 
them  many  years  past.” 


RECENT  CEilETERY  MONUMENTS. 

Our  engraving  illustrates  three  typical 
modem  cemetery  monuments  recently  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Horton  and 
Bridgford,  of  Manchester.  The  first  strocture,  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  engraving,  is  known  as  the 
Pilkington  Monument,  and  has  been  up  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Pilkin^on 
by  his  trustees  and  relatives,  in  the  churchyard 
of  All  Saints’,  Oxford-road,  Manchester.  It  is 
about  4 ft.  square  and- 17  ft.  high,  with  four 
sides  similar  iu  design.  The  monument  may  be 
described  as  an  arched  canopy,  having,  in  place 
of  a statue,  four  memorial  tablets,  one  in  the 
panel  of  each  arch.  There  are  five  stages.;  tho 
lowest  includes  slab  aud  base ; the  next,  the 
pilasters  of  tho  canopy,  shafts,  end  the  tablets; 
the  third,  the  arches  of  the  canopy  and  those 
surmounting  the  tablets  ; the  fourth,  the  sloping 
roof;  and  the  highest  is  a cross.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Early  English.  The  angle 
pilasters  have  carved  capitals  aud  moulded 
bases.  From  these  capitals  springs,  on  each  side, 
a pointed  arch  with  boldly-cut  arch  mouldings, 
and  label  moulding  terminated  with  foliated 
bosses  5 aud  immediately  under  this  arch  is  a 
trefoiled  arch,  with  carved  spandrels  and  arch 
mouldings,  enriched  with  polished  green  and 
red  serpentine  marble  panels,  and  carried  on 
j green  and  red  serpentine  marble  columns,  with 


panel  which  the  trefoiled  ai’ch  surmouuts.  The 
trefoiled  arch  is  filled  in  with  an  augel^  in  a 
devotional  attitude,  carved  in  high  relief  iu  a 
moulded  vesica-formed  panel,  on  a diapered 
background.  One  of  the  four  central  recessed 
panels  has  a white  marble  slab  let  iu,  with  a 
notification  of  Mr.  Pilkington’s  death,  iu  Gothio 
letters,  and  on  tho  reverse  side  is  a similar  slab, 
briefly  recording  bis  successful  cai-eer  and 
munificence}  the  other  two  panels  being  filled 
in  with  shields  on  diapered  backgrounds,  bearing 
respectively  the  coat  of  arras  and  the  initials  of 
the  deceased  gentleman.  The  spandrels  on  each 
side  of  the  pointed  arches  are  relieved  with 
carved  paterm;  and  the  outer  angles,  above  the 
pilasters,  enriched  with  the  tooth  ornament 
peculiar  to  the  style.  A little  above  the  pointed 
arch  runs  the  mouldedeaves-course,  enriched  with 
a carved  leaf  ornament,  aud  from  which  slopes 
a orooketed  and  scalloped  canopy,  terminating 
in  four  buttresses,  weathered  ou  all  sides,  and  so 
leading  the  eye  gradually  to  a simple,  effective 
cross,  the  arms  of  which  are  foliated  at  tlu 
termini,  and  interlaced  with  a circle  with  tre- 
foiled  spandrels  and  serrated  edges, a carved  lea: 
ornament  marking  the  centre.  The  whole  staudj 
on  a slab  8 ft.  square,  and  is  surrounded  by  i 
dwarf  wrought-iron  railing,  picked  out  in  colours 
The  stono  used  is  Yorkshire.  The  monmneni 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Bonobill,  of  Upper  Brook 
street.  The  cost  has  been  about  1601. 

The  central  subject  is  the  Fernlcy  Monument 
erected  by  Mr.  John  Fernley,  in  the  Southpor 
Cemetery,  to  the  memory  of  bis  infant  sob 
stands  17  ft.  high,  and  is  executed  in  Portlam 
stone.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  ma 
be  called  Early  Decorated,  freely  treated.  I 
consists  of  a square  base,  boldly  weathered  an 
gableted,  with  foliage  in  gablets,  aud  has  th 
following  text  incised: — “The  grass  witherett 
the  flower  fadeth : because  tho  Spirit  of  th 
Lord  bloweth  upon  it.”  The  base  carries 
square  block  of  polished  Peterhead  grauite,  o 
which  is  cut  tho  inscription,  finishing  with  th 
quotation,  “ Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
At  each  angle,  aud  detached,  stands  a pilast< 
with  engaged  and  banded  marble  column,  i 
recess  on  eaoh  of  the  inner  angles,  all  havic 
foliated  capitals,  carrying  the  arch  mouldin] 
enriched  with  fern-leaf,  tho  inner  order  * 
which  has  cuspings,  with  foliated  term 
nations,  and  carved  spandrels  from  tho  iuaic 
of  the  moulded  ribs,  with  carved  corbe 
at  their  intersections,  forming  a groined  rO' 
over  the  granite  block.  Above  the  arch  moul 
ings,  on  each  side,  is  formed  a crocketed  canop 
the  hood  moulding  being  enriched  with  foliag 
In  the  centre  of  each  canopy  is  carved  an  ange! 
head,  the  spandrels  around  the  same  beiug  fillj 
in  with  foliage,  and  terminated  at  tho  top  wi 
figures  emblematical  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charit 
and  Religion.  The  whole  is  surmounted  witt 
crocket  spiret,  finished  with  a carved  cross,  ai 
on  the  four  angles  at  its  base  are  angels  seate 

In  the  carving,  tho  following  emblemal 
flowers  have  been  introduced,  viz.,  the 
of  the  valley,  snowdrop,  forget-me-not,  i* 
primrose,  violet,  aud  daisy;  whilst  the  fom^ 
made  to  predominate,  as  referring  to  the  fami 
name,  taking  the  form  of  crockets,  and  bei 
the  principal  feature  iu  the  capitals,  where  t 
lily  seems  to  be  rearing  its  head  under  its  pi 
tecting  influence. 

The  monument  is  mounted  on  three  steps,  a 
enclosed  with  wrought-iron  railings,  picked  c 
in  gold  and  colour. 

The  right-hand  structure  is  the  Stark 
Monument,  in  Bowdon  churchyard,  Cheshi 
and  is  erected  in  Yorkshire  stone,  the  colum 
being  of  red  and  green  serpentine  mart 
alternating. 


PROPOSED  PUBLIC  BATHS  FOR  ATT£ 
CLIFFE,  SHEFFIELD. 

At  a meeting  of  the  I’atepayers  of  Atterol 
Ward,  in  the  Vestry-hall,  Hill  Top,  to  consii 
the  site  for  the  intended  public  baths,  it  ^ 
proposed  that  they  should  be  erected  on  a pi 
of  ground  near  the  Attercliffe  bridge ; but  Co' 
cillor  Skelton  advocated  the  erection  _ of  _ 
proposed  baths  in  a more  central  position,  | 
suggested,  as  a site,  that  now  occupied  by ' 
Vestry -hall  in  which  the  meeting  was  being  h< 
A resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desira 
that  the  baths  should  be  as  centrally  situated 
possible,  and  that  the  site  named  by  • 
Skelton  was  a very  eligible  one,  was  carried- 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  COLOURED  DECORATION 
FROM  EXISTING  EXAMPLES  * 

In  what  I have  to  say  to  you  I must,  of  neces- 
sity, often  take  you  over  well-trodden  ground. 
I mast  often  repeat  to  you,  doubtless,  sugges- 
tions which  you  have  already  heard  from  others 
or  read  in  hooks.  Nevertheless,  I am  not  with- 
out hope  that,  whilst  I shall  make  no  attempt  at 
saying  what  is  very  new  or  very  striking,  I may 
succeed,  hero  and  there,  in  impressing  upon 
some  of  your  minds  certain  rules  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  colour  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, which,  as  they  are  tho  result  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  practical  experience,  and  of 
habitual  observation,  may  at  least  receive  your 
cai'eful  attention. 

They  will  stand,  I hope,  tho  better  chance  of 
being  received  by  you  with  thoughtfulness,  be- 
cause I shall  in  no  case  trouble  you  with  any 
theories  of  ray  own,  but  shall  ouly  endeavour  to 
point  out  to  you  what  you  may  learn  from  the 
practice  of  men  whose  renown  is  world-wide, 
and  whose  works,  so  long  as  they  exist,  are 
certain  to  he  studied, — rightly  or  wrongly  stu- 
died,' — by  generations  of  colourists. 

I must  be  understood  as  addressing  myself 
almost  exclusively  to  such  of  you  as  are  still 
students,  among  whom,  probably,  not  a few  will 
make  a special  study  of  colour  in  connexion  with 
architectural  purposes.  A special  study  it  must 
be,  and  zealously  and  arduously  pursued.by  those 
who  hope  to  attain  to  any  considerable  success. 
And,  as  I shall  endeavour  to  point  out  a meaus 
aud  method  of  study,  I shall  also  presently 
point  out  what  pitfalls  beset  the  studeut,  and 
into  what  errors  he  may  most  easily  slip. 

Tho  moans  of  study  open  to  the  student  are, 
broadly,  two, — Nature,  and  the  existing  works  of 
great  artists,  or  at  least  of  men  of  acknowledged 
skill.  The  former  is  of  course  tho  source  of 
all, — the  widest  and  deepest,  inexhaustible, — 
but  precisely  for  that  reason  it  presents  diffi- 
oulties  which  can  only  be  encountered,  or  at 
least  can  he  most  advantageously  grappled  with, 
subsequently  to  a very  careful  study  of  the 
works  of  the  best  men  who  have  gone  before  us. 
If  out  of  that  deep  well  of  Nature  others  have 
drawn  many  a vosselful  of  refreshing  beauty, 
surely  we  shall  do  well  first  to  make  all  the  use 
we  can  of  the  contents  of  those  vessels  which 
stand  around  tho  brink ; aud,  later  on,  our 
strength  will  be  tho  greater  to  draw  for  our- 
selves. 

For  this  reason  I propose  iu  the  present  paper 
to  deal  almost  entirely  with  the  lessons  to  be 
derived  from  existing  works  of  coloured  decora- 
tion, aud  somewhat  reluctantly  leave  aside  the 
sister  subject  of  “How  the  Decorative  Colourist 
may  Study  from  Nature.”  Perhaps  at  some 
later  time  I may  bo  allowed  the  pleasure  of 
saying  something  to  you  on  that  subject  j if, 
indeed,  no  one  more  capable  to  deal  with  it 
should  meantime  volunteer  to  bring  it  before 
you.  Till  then  I must  beg  you  by  no  means  to 
misunderstand  me.  Though  you  cannot  at  first 
go  direct  to  nature  to  study  decoration,  you  can, 
and  must,  always  be  studying  nature  along  with 
whatever  else  you  study,  It  is  in  tho  ajiplicatioii 
of  sneh  studies  that  your  previous  lessons  -will  be 
your  best  aid. 

Even  though  they  be  obvious  enough  iu  them- 
selves, it  may  be  as  well  to  repeat  a few  of 
the  leading  maxims  which  should  guide  the 
colourist  in  his  work  applied  to  buildings : — 
1.  The  colour  must  be  so  used  as  best  to  express 
the  best  forms  and  proportions  of  the  structure 
of  which  it  was  applied.  2.  It  must  also  besoused 
as  to  assist  the  eye  in  recognising  the  structural 
features  and  motive  of  the  building,  where  such 
exist  J or,  in  the  absence  of  such  features 
architecturally,  to  compensate  for  their  absence 
by  some  satisfactory  substitute  of  division  and 
arrangement.  3.  Where  a building  or  room  is 
obviously  defective  in  proportion  (&t  any  rate 
for  its  intended  purpose),  colour  may  be  so 
used  as  to  assist  the  sense  of  proportion,  and, 
to  some  extent,  to  correct  the  existing  defect. 
4.  Whichever  of  these  purposes  tho  colourist 
has  chiefly  in  view,  ho  must,  above  all,  take  cai’e 
that  his  colours  are  harmonised  with  each  other, 
and  that  his  ornament,  in  whatever  style,  assists 
his  purpose. 

Having,  then,  in  his  mind  some  distinct 
maxims,  which  his  own  reason  will  assure  him 
are  simple  and  sound,  the  studeut  will  go  on  his 
travels  with  some  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  he 
wants  to  learn.  It  is  very  necessary  that  he 
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should,  to  some  extent,  school  his  mind  to  look 
first  for  that  which  is  most  important  when  he 
goes  to  learn  from  the  old  masters  of  art.  He 
must,  without  chaining  down  his  mind  to  them, 
keep  these  first  objects  of  “ coloured  decoration  ” 
steadily  in  view,  lest  he  be  carried  away  by  tho 
charm  of  tho  detail,  or  by  his  admiration  for 
some  special  or  striking  features  of  which  he 
may  easily  mistake  the  original  aim. 

When  he  is  once  capable  of  fairly  assorting 
for  himself  the  various  examples  of  beautiful 
decoration  with  which  he  meets,  so  as  to 
recognise  what  kind  of  lesson  to  learn  from 
each,  he  need  place  small  limit  upon  his  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  all.  Only  let  him  early 
learn  to  use  his  tests  fairly  and  with  discrimina- 
tion. The  want  of  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
apply  critical  tests  fairly  is  a very  common  want, 
and  a very  common  cause  of  disappointment  as 
to  much  valuable  art.  It  is  especially  so  with 
the  youngest  and  least  travelled  followers  of  art. 
Often  with  those  whose  sense  of  tho  beautiful 
is  keen,  but  who  lack  either  the  experience  or  tho 
patience  to  look  beyond  their  first  quest.  I 
venture  to  caution  you  on  this  head  because, 
having  started  with  simple  maxims,  you  may 
either  be  led  to  condemn  or  despise  all  works  of 
reputation  which  do  not  illustrate  those  maxims, 
or  bo  think  the  maxims  themselves  in  error  when 
you  find  beautiful  works  which  appear  to  fall 
short  of  being  their  examples.  I would  remind 
you,  then,  that  the  works  of  some  artists  are 
admirable  for  comprehensive  management  of 
colour,  whilst  others  owe  their  repute  rather 
to  the  exquisite  fancy  of  their  ornament,  or  tho 
beauty  of  their  colouring  in  detail,  than  to  the 
success  of  the  general  effect,  or  to  the  advan- 
tage  which  the  building  itself  derives  from 
them.  There  will,  therefore,  occur  to  you  many 
admirable  examples  which  will  not  teach  you 
that  which,  as  colourists,  you  most  waut  to  learn. 
Do  not  on  that  account  despise  them  ; because 
you  will  often  find  in  them  much  to  delight  and 
benefit  you  when  you  look  at  them  as  orna- 
mentists,  or  even  as  artists. 

Having,  however,  warned  you  against  a fanatic 
abuse  of  maxims,  I must  revert  to  them  to  insist 
upon  their  value  in  weighing  tho  lessons  to  be 
derived  from  each  example.  If  you  keep  them 
well  in  view  you  will  not  refuse  to  admire 
every  work  which  does  not  fulfil  your  chief 
requirement,  because  it  is  only  exquisite  in 
fancy,  in  detail,  and  in  execution  j bub  you  will 
not  commit  tho  error  of  mistaking  the  source 
of  your  admiratiou  ; and  if  you  study  it,  you  will 
assign  to  it  its  proper  2)lace  in  your  miud  and 
memory. 

Admitting,  theu,  that  your  first  object  will 
bo  to  learn  how  to  make  your  colouring  and 
surface  ornament  advantageous  to  your  striic- 
ture,  we  will  leave  out  of  account  for  the 
present  special  charms  dependent  upon  detail 
or  delicacy  of  execution,  and  will  seek,  rather,  a 
few  examples  in  which  wo  may  be  able  to 
recognise  certain  aims,  and  certain  results  at- 
tained  by  the  colouring,  IVe  are  iu  the  position 
of  being  obliged  to  deduce  the  original  intention 
from  the  result  j but,  if  we  are  careful  iu  so 
doing,  the  lesson  may  be  almost  as  valuable  as 
if  wo  really  knew  the  artist’s  mind  j and  the 
mere  fact  that  we  are  able  to  deduce  an  inten- 
tion from  the  result  in  any  particular  example, 
will  show  that  the  example  is  worth  careful 
study. 

Without,  then,  breaking  off  to  catalogue  a 
set  of  rules  by  which  certain  results  may  be 
attained,  I will  point  out  each  rule  where  it  is 
exemplified,  thus  saving  time  and  your  patience. 

Now,  I may  as  well  at  once  tell  you  that  ray 
exarajfles  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  drawn  from 
works  in  Italy ; and  this  for  a very  simple 
reason, — that  Italy  possesses  far  more  numerous 
and  beautiful  examples  of  coloured  decoration 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe  ; and  not  only 
this,  but  these  examples  come  to  us,  in  many 
cases,  signed  by  the  great  names  wtiich  have 
influenced  all  modern  art,  and  before  which  we 
all  willingly  bow.  Let  me  hasten,  however,  to 
reassure  those  whoso  enthusiastic  predilections 
make  the  name  of  “ Italy  ” as  a reproach  in 
their  lips. 

I shall  endeavour  to  remember  that,  as  Mr. 
White  has  told  you,  “ Queen  Anne”  is  not  dead 
after  all ; aud  I shall  hope  at  once  to  conciliate 
some  of  my  friends,  at  any  rate,  by  selecting  as 
my  first  example  a Gothic  church  of  (shall  Isay 
the  best  period  ?)  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  upper  church  of  St.  Francis-Assisi  was 
begun  in  1228,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the 
saint,  and  was  completed  in  about  twenty-five 
years  by  a German  architect.  Its  coloured , 
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decoration  was  carried  out  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five  years  later.  The  church  is  rather  over 
220  ft.  long,  divided  into  five  vaulted  bays,  and 
a short  choir ; the  width  is  36  ft.  (making  each 
bay  nearly  square) ; and  the  height  60  ft. 
Clustered  columns,  attached,  support  the  vault- 
ing. The  absence  of  mouldings  on  the  groining- 
ribs,  and  the  large  plain  surfaces  of  wall,  sufii- 
ciently  show  that  this  interior  was  always 
intended  to  depend  on  surface  decoration  for  its 
finished  effect. 

The  enthusiasm,  .which  had  been  awakened 
among  men  of  all  conditions  by  the  i)reaching 
and  example  of  the  saint,  was  to  be  kept  alive  by 
depicting  on  these  walls,  in  full  view  of  the 
pilgrims  to  his  shrine,  incidents  from  his  life  side 
by  side  with  others  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

At  a height  of  about  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  columns  a string-course  divides  the  height  of 
the  walls.  This  is  tho  only  moulded  division. 
Tho  Biblical  subjects  are  above  this  line  in  two 
tiers;  the  Franciscan  subjects  below  it.  All 
separating  margins  or  divisions  of  tho  subjects 
(with  the  one  exception  already  named)  are  in 
coloured  decoration. 

You  will  see,  then,  that  the  whole  of  tho  walls 
are  covered  with  colour,  either  pictorial  or 
merely  decorative;  but,  besides  this,  the  roof 
also  is  made  a field  for  colour,  and  even  the 
windows  aro  entirely  filled  with  stained  glass. 

Now,  you  will  almost  have  gathered  from  this 
rough  description  of  the  general  conditions  that, 
where  such  enormous  surfaces  of  pictorial  art 
were  to  be  displayed,  the  decorator  would  be 
placed  between  two  difficulties.  If  the  pictures 
be  not  distinctly  divided  or  framed,  and  the 
structional  features  ho  nob  clearly  defined,  a 
sense  of  confusion  will  be  produced.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  emjjhatic  a colouring  be  used  for 
the  expression  of  tho  structure,  there  is  a risk 
that  the  subjects  may  assume  a more  subordinate 
place  than  is  demanded  for  them. 

How,  then,  did  the  artist  steer  between  these 
difficulties  ? I will  endeavour  to  point  out. 
Taking  the  walls  first,  he  divided  the  various 
tiers  of  subjects  by  broad  bands  or  friezes, 
finishing  below  with  a diapered  dado.  These 
bauds,  though  having  a ground  which  contrasts 
with  the  predominant  tone  of  the  pictures,  pre- 
sent a by  no  means  hard  contrast,  because  other 
colours,  also  present  iu  the  picture,  are  intro- 
duced largely  in  tho  ornament.  Clearness  is 
thus  obtained  by  the  width  n/  the  manjins,  not 
by  the  abruptness  of  their  contrast ; whilst  value 
is  given  to  the  colouring  of  tho  pictures  by 
keeping  the  general  tone  of  tho  borders,  especially 
that  of  the  ground-colour,  lower  than  the  leading 
tones  in  the  pictures ; but,  in  guarding  against 
confusion  or  undue  monotony  in  the  pictures  tho 
artist  adopted  another  and  still  more  important 
expedient.  Among  some  memoranda  which  I 
made  in  the  church  some  fifteen  years  ago  I find 
the  following: — “The  frescoes  of  the  upper 
church  have  each  a predominant  colour, — the 
upper  series  chiefly  blue.  The  lower  range  have 
blue,  yellow,  and  red, — the  first  in  the  largest 
proportion.”  Each  is  framed  by  a maroon  line  ; 
aud  descending  to  the  dado,  we  find  various 
diapers  of  yellow,  maroon,  green,  &c.,  but  a 
total  absence  of  blue.  Thus,  not  only  are  the 
pictures  of  each  bay  framed  by  the  wide  margins 
I have  mentioned,  but  tho  individual  pictures 
vary  in  predominant  colours,  though  the  colours 
themselves  are  always  iu  the  same  scale. 
Besides  this,  tho  predominance  of  blue  above 
diminishes  to  nothing  below. 

The  pictures,  therefore,  are  well  separated, 
but  maintain  a certain  unity  of  effect  throughout 
the  bay.  We  now  come  to  the  separation  of  the 
bays  one  from  another.  There  is  a wide  arched 
soffit  next  the  wall,  framing  the  whole  group  of 
the  ujjper  series.  This  soffit  is  again  in  the 
somewhat  quiet  “ tertiary  ” tones  of  the  mar- 
gins,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  are  repeated  in  the 
vaulting.  In  this  soffit  the  brighter  tones  are 
introduced  at  intervals  by  means  of  pictorial 
medallions, — a connecting  link  with  the  pictures, 
agaiu  avoiding  abruptness. 

There  remain  now  the  vaulting,  with  its 
ribs  and  ceiling,  and  the  clustered  columns  from 
which  the  ribs  spring.  We  take  the  vaulting, 
and  find  an  uncommon  treatment.  The  ribs 
themselves  would  have  appeared  hard  and 
“ liny  ” if  left  to  themselves  to  mark  the 
structure,  so  they  aro  supported  on  each  side  by 
wide  borders  of  similai’  colouring  to  the  margins 
below, — another  substitution  of  width  for  force 
of  colour,  observe ! 

Then  we  find  the  i-lbs  themselves  diapered  in 
the  primary  colours  and  white,  so  closely  sub- 
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divided  as  to  bo  somewhat  subdued  by  each 
ft  again,  recalling  the  pure  tones  of 

the  pictures,  only  with  more  intensity.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  ceiling  panels,  we  find  that 
the  bays  are  alternate  in  colour  and  treatment. 
The  panels  of  one  bay  are  blue,  powdered  with 
gold  stars.  In  the  next  they  are  yellow,  but 
largely  occupied  by  big  medallions,  with  figures, 
or  by  single  throned  figures  in  colour. 

“ Why  this  alternation  p ” you  ask.  I take  it 
to  be  this.  You  have  a long  building  rather 
low  for  its  other  dimensions,  thus  bringing  the 
filing  conspicuously  into  the  perspective  view. 
Had  the  ceiling  being  all  blue,  with  gold  stars 
one  can  feel  that  the  effect  would  have  been  to 
give_  that  colour  undue  preponderance,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  wall  pictures.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  eye,  catching  the  perspective  of  the  pen- 
dentives,  would  have  been  arrested  by  the  mass 
of  blue  in  wliioh  it  would  find  a lack  of  interest, 
vertically.  The  impression  produced  would  have 
been  such  as  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  already 
low  building  j whereas,  by  interrupting  the 
longitudinal  perspective  of  colour,  the  eye  is 
led  to  pursue  its  researches  vertically;  and 
in  this  is  still  further  encouraged  by  the 
medallions,  or  subjects,  which  are  introduced 
with  just  sufficient  frequency  to  give  them  fresh 
interest  and  point. 

The  cluatei-od  columns  remain.  These  form 
the  division  of  the  bays,  coming  between  the 
lower  strata  of  pictures.  From  them  again  blue 
18  excluded.  I am  sure  that  some  of  you  will  be 
horrified  at  hearing  that  these  shafts  are  painted 
in  imitation  of  marble,  and  of  inlaid  marble- 
mosaic  alternately ; and  this  by  the  artists  who 
painted  all  the  other  work  which  I have  been 
describing.  Gentlemen,  I wish  I could  console 
you  by  telling  you  that  these  artists,  whatever 
their  merits,  belonged  to  a decadent  and  debased 
period  of  art;  but  it  grieves  me  to  be  obliged  to 
say  that  they  lived  and  painted  in  that  golden 
age  of  art,  the  thirteenth  century,  and  their 
uames  were  ” Cimabue”  and  "Giotto.”  If  we 
review  the  whole,  wo  find  a building  glowing 
with  pure  colour,  alive  with  pictorial  story,  and 
illuminated  by  gem-like  glass.  The  pictures  tell 
their  story  with  unbroken  surface,  but  without 
confusion  or  monotony.  The  tones  of  colour  are 
of  the  purest,  yet  there  are  no  harsh  contrasts; 
for  even  in  the  vaulting,  where  the  alternation 
of  blue  and  yellow  occurs  in  large  masses,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  ribs  which  divide  them, 
in  themselves  contain  both  colours.  The  condi- 
tions  are  unusual,  bub  the  treatment  is  also 
original  and  well  studied,  and  one  from  which 
we  may  take  many  valuable  lessons. 

Now  there  are  some  of  the  features  which  I 
have  Oilluded  to  in  the  foregoing  example,  which 
you  will  find  as  well,  or  even  better,  illustrated 
in  examples  elsewhere.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
the  soffits  of  arches,  or  the  margins  surrounding 
pictures,  in  which  the  colouring  is  made  at  once 
to  define  and  set  off  the  picture,  and  which  yet 
have  some  colouring  in  common  with  it,  intro- 
duced  by  medallions  or  otherwise.  Good 
examples  occur  (still  of  the  Gothic  character) 
at  Prato,  at  Florence,  at  Sienna,  and  at  Bologna 
(St.  Petronio),  besides  in  many  other  places,  as 
well  as  in  the  later  styles  of  art. 

Again  take  the  treatment  of  the  vaulting  ribs. 

We^  have  seen  that  at  Assisi  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  strengthen  these  by  adding  to  them 
wide  margins,  rather  than  by  forcing  the 
contrast  upon  their  comparatively  narrow 
surface,  which,  where  the  building  is  very 
high,  or  very  long,  would  leave  them  looking 
thin  and  wiry.  Yet  we  find  the  same  artist, 
Giotto,  so  well  aware  that  the  change  of 
these  conditions  allows  and  invites  a change 
of  treatment  that  in  his  decoration  of  the 
vault  of  the  private  chapel  of  the  Popes  at 
Avignon  (which  is,  if  I remember  rightly,  a single 
square  chamber),  be  throws  every  possible 
vigour  into  the  dividing  rib,  marks  its  lower 
edge  in  black  and  white,  confines  his  tertiary 
maroon  and  green  to  the  side  hollows;  and, 
satisfied  with  a conple  of  inches  of  added 
margin,  boldly  frames  his  blue  ceiling  with  a 
bright  red  band.  Why  ? Because  ho  wants  to 
lead  your  eye  upwards,  and  to  take  care  that 
yon  shall  not  only  see  his  frescoes  on  the  wall 
below  ; but  that,  having  seen  those,  yonr  atten- 
tion shall  glide  up  that  narrow,  but  attractive 
path,  to  find  the  four  figures  which  he  has  painted 
m the  four  divisions  of  the  blue,  star-spancrled 
ceiling.  Why,  you  ask,  may  the  strong,  direct 
contrast  be  permitted  here  rather  than  in  the 
longer  church  ? I reply,  because  in  the  longer 
church  the  perspective  will  bring  your  rib  across, 
or  very  near  to,  a succeeding  picture,  to  the 


latter  s detriment,  and  that  here  the  space  does 
not  allow  of  this  perspective.  Not  only  this,  but 
m this  chapel  you  are  so  directly  under  the 
vault  that  your  eye  needs  a stronger  inducement 
to  look  over  head,  and  this  inducement  is  more 
readily  obtained  by  using  hright  red  in  B-narrow 
margin,  than  by  using  dmll  red  in  a wide  one, 
and  that  without  necessarily  affecting  the  balance 
of  colour.  ^ I take  a third  case,  in  which  the 
wide  margin  of  quiet  colouring  is  used  on  each 
Bide  of  the  rib,  but  the  rib  itself  is  much  more 
clearly  defined,  having,  in  fact,  its  side  facets 
panelled  out  in  bright  red,  and  bright  blue, 
alternately, _ in  short  lengths,  with  a band  of 
green  dividing  the  lengths,  the  lower  face  being 
treated  as  marble-mosaic.  This  example  is  in 
the  choir  roof  of  Sta.  Croce,  at  Florence.  In 
what  respect  do  its  conditions  differ  from  both 
the  preceding  examples  ? In  the  first  place,  these 
ribs  divide  the  vaulting  of  the  choir  at  the  end 
of  the  church  only,  and  are,  therefore,  not  fore- 
shortened one  against  the  other.  Secondly, 
they  are  seen  from  the  extreme  end  of  the 
church  ; therefore,  most  often  at  a considerable 
distance.  Thirdly,  they  arc  seen  against  the 
light,  for  the  fine  east  windows  of  the  choir  are 
directly  facing  the  spectator,  and  immediately 
below  the  vaulting  in  question, 

I have  dwelt  with  something  like  undue  length 
upon  one  decorative  feature,  because  this,  as 
well  as  any  other,  serves  to  show  the  spirit  in 
which  art  must  be  studied  from  examples.  If, 
you  simply  go  from  one  e-xample  to  another, 
taking  notes  or  sketching,  as  each  pleases  you, 
but  not  well  considering  the  reasons  for  which  it 
18  good  in  its  own  place  and  conditions,  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  derive  bub  little 
advantage  from  what  you  admire  ; and  will 
remember  your  examples  only  to  misapply  them. 

Let  us  now  consider  a different  sot  of  decorative 
examples.  1 mean  the  colour  treatment  of  sur- 
faces  which  do  not  possess  much  architectural 
form  or  feature,  or  in  which  the  divisional 
arrangement  of  the  surface  has  depended  upon 
the  oruamentist  rather  than  the  builder.  These 
instances  abound  in  Italy,  and  it  is  among  them 
that  we  find  the  greatest  decorative  triumphs, 
the  most  wonderful  subtleties  of  harmony,  and 
the  most  playful  and  delicate  fancy. 

I will  first  call  yonr  attention  to  one  of  the 
best  known  decorations  of  this  kind— the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  Stanza  of  the  School  of  Athens.  The 
great  frescoes  which  occupy  the  walls  are,  as 
you  know,  Raffaelle’s  masterpieces.  He  had  the 
Pope’s  order  to  paint  out  this  ceiling  (by  Sodoma), 
and  substitute  one  of  his  own;  but  he  replied 
that  he  would  rather  abandon  the  whole  commis- 
sion than  destroy  so  fine  a work.  You  will  see 
that  the  subdivision  of  the  vault  is  entirely 
arbitrary,  and  yet  admirably  calculated  to  ex- 
plain and  give  strength  to  tlie  form.  The  broad 
gold  margins,  which  divide  the  whole  and  frame 
the  pictures,  are  well  toned  by  the  arabesque  iu 
red,  and  indigo  blue,  upon  them  ; while  they  gain 
m vigour  from  the  lesser  borders  of  deep  blue 
which  surround  the  secondary  panels.  Yet  you 
will  notice  that  these  blue  borders  are  not  allowed 
to  conae  next  the  gold,  nor  even  next  the  stucco 
moulding,  for  they  would  then  chill  the  gold- 
gold  being  very  sensitive  in  borrowing  from 
adjacent  tones  of  colour — but  a narrow  strip  of 
quiet  red  and  gold  is  inserted  between  them, 
and  this,  almost  unnoticed  itself,  adds  value  to 
both. 

_ Let  us  pass  next  to  a smaller,  but  very  beau- 
tiful,  example  of  decoration  of  the  same  form  of 
ceiling  by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  at  Genoa.  It  is  an 
open  Loggia  ; and  therefore,  please  remark,  the 
surroundings  are  exposed  to  very  strong  effects 
of  sunlight  and  shade.  On  this  account  it  has 
been  necessary  to  express  the  leading  divisional 
lines  with  emphasis.  How  simple  is  this  division, 
and  how  satisfactorily  expressive  ! O’bserve, 
too,  that,  lest  this  deep. bine  margin  should  cut 
too  harshly  against  the  panels,  it  is  toned  by  a 
refined  and  delicate  interlaced  ornament  of  gold. 

Notice  how  size  is  obtained  by  throwing  the 
most  sparkling  colour  and  finished  detail  into 
the  framing. bands  which  enclose  the  whole. 
With  what  art  the  maroon  panels,  so  boldly  used 
at  the  four  sides,  find  a recall  in  both  inner  and 
outer  margins.  Again,  how  the  spreading  gold 
panel  of  the  springing  is  toned,  firstly  by  etch, 
ing  the  ground  (like  mosaic)  for  depth,  and  then 
cooled  by  the  stone-colour  ornament;  by  the 
greater  width  of  moulding;  and  lastly,  and  most 
subtly,  by  the  addition  of  a fine  green  line 
between  the  latter  and  itself.  This  in  its  way  is 
a gem  of  decoration. 

There  is  an  adjoining  chamber  (the  Sala  dei 
Giganti)  decorated  by  the  same  artist,  in  which 


again  he  shows  his  knowledge  of  colour  treat- 
ment  as  applied  to  the  expression  of  form. 
Without  the  pictures  to  give  the  colouring  of  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  you  will  hardly  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  colours  in  the  side.vaulting  of  the 
cove  which  divides  the  two.  StiU  you  will  see 
how  gracefully  the  constructional  lines  are 
marked  oat  by  the  red  margin.  The  almost 
indigo-blue  carrying  up  the  deep  colouring  of 
the  wall-pictnres  without  disturbing  them  ; and 
connecting  links  between  that  and  the  picture 
of  tho  ceiling  are  obtained  by  those  hlue-margined 
panels  which  break  the  yellow  and  white  frame. 
In  that  frame,  or  frieze,  you  will  also  not  fail  to 
note  that  the  red  is  present  again — this  time 
only  in  narrow  lines — but  even  these  were  indis- 
pensable. And  upon  both  these  colours,  where 
the  size  admits,  a delicate  gold  pattern  is  traced, 
m no  way  disturbing  the  continuity  of  the 
colour,  but  serving  a most  important  end  in 
softening  both,  one  to  the  other,  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  something  common  to  both. 

This  introduction  of  some  third  common  colour, 
or  set  of  colours,  upon  both  of  two  grounds 
which  are  strongly  contrasted,  is  a very  valuable 
expedient ; and  the  stronger  the  contrast,  the 
more  necessary  is  it  to  adopt  this  or  some 
similar  course.  I may  refer  to  a ceiling  of 
deeply-moulded  panelling  in  the  Farnesina 
Palace  at  Rome.  The  dividing  framing  has  its 
lower  flat  surface  deep  blue,  upon  which  is  a 
gilt  fret._  The  moulded  sides  are  gilt  through- 
out j whilst  tho  greater  part  of  tho  panelling  is 
painted  in  alternate  grounds  of  bright  red  and 
rich  green.  Bare  they  would  be  intolerable,  hav- 
ing all  the  crudityof  two  complementary  colours  ; 
but  each  has  its  surface  extensively  covered  with 
closely-painted  arabesque  ornament;  and  this 
marvellously  tones  both,— as  much  as,  and  more 
agreeably  than  if  the  various  colours  of  tho 
arabesque  had  been  stirred  up  with  the  red,  or 
the  green,  on  the  palette.  You  will  also  bear  in 
mind  that  the  gilded  mouldings  catch  many  a 
side  reflection  from  the  panels  which  they  sur- 
round ; thus  establishing  a sort  of  relationship 
with  them. 

The  next  decoration  which  I will  bring  to  your 
attention,  is  a work  of  Ghirlandaijo’a— a small 
private  chapel  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence. 

It  is  a capital  example  of  skilful  division  by 
means  of  colour;  aud  of  a resulting  rich  but 
Bober  effect.  The  prevailing  tones  may  bo 
spoken  of  as  drab,  gold,  and  blue,  and  the  form 
of  the  chapel  as  an  oblong  22  ft.  by  14  ft.  8 in., 
with  a little  choir  of  10  ft.  square  added.  The 
ceilings  of  both  portions  are  plain,  segmental, 
wagon-headed,  quite  unbroken  by  mouldings,  but 
springing  from  a projecting  cornice  and  frieze. 

The  walls  are  of  tho  drab  tone,  broken  by 
some  gilding;  but,  except  in  the  choirs,  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  was  evidently  hung  with 
some  kind  of  tapestry  or  needlework,  the  hooks 
still  remaining.  The  ceilings,  however,  present 
the  great  attraction.  Each  is  alcjlfulJy  set  out 
into  panels  of  various  shapes.  The  wholo  of 
these  have  gilt  grounds.  Then  certain  of  them, 
forming  the  7noi'0  set  design,  are  pictorially 
treated  with  figure.s  in  colour,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing  panels  are  made  subordinate  by  having  drab- 
coloured  scroll  arabesques  painted  on  them,  as 
if  in  relief.  Tho  dividing  margins  are  blue, 
with  points  of  gold  marking  the  intersections! 
and  being  framed  with  a gilt  "fillet”  on  either 
side.  Black  is  introduced  with  great  skill  in 
only  two  or  three  places,  and  performs  a 
valuable  part  in  clearing  the  drab,  and  lighting 
up  the  blue.  The  whole  presents  a delightfully 
mellow  and  harmonious  example,  and  it  deserves 
careful  study.  I will  ask  you  to  notice  how 
usefully  the  blue  band  of  the  frieze  girts  the 
whole  together,  and  improves  the  spring  of  the 
arch.  Another  expedient  may  be  observed  in 
this  work,  as  in  many  others ; but  hero  with 
peculiarly  good  result.  I mean  the  cross-hatch- 
mg  of  the  gold  grounds,  which  not  only  softens 
the  gold,  removing  the  hard  glare,  but  gives 
surface,  enabling  the  eye  to  better  recognise  its 
true  plane,  a not  unimportant  matter  for  atten- 
tion in  many  sitoationa.  The  idea  is  evidently 
taken  from  mosaic  work,  and  shows  that  these 
masters  took  careful  note  of  how  effects  were 
produced.  And,  indeed,  we  shall  ourselves  do 
well  to  study  carefully  such  old  mosaic  decora, 
tions  as  fall  in  our  way  j even  if  we  have  no 
thought  of  making  use  of  the  material.  Many 
of  the  old  Mosaic  ornamental  treatments  were 
carried  on  for  generations,  and  tradition  by 
degrees  established  certain  rules  of  outlinino- 
against  gold  grounds,  a detail  of  much  import, 
anee,  and  much  neglected.  The  outline  has 
enormous  power  in  determining  the  warm  or 
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cold  tones  of  the  whole  5 and  a gold  ground 
may  be  made  to  appear  luminous  or  sombre, 
warm  or  cold,  entirely  by  the  outline  used  next 
to  it. 

I might  pursue  the  subject  of  coloured  deco- 
ration  through  endless  detail,  and  a multiplicity  of 
examples,  but  I believe  that  I need  not  ask  you 
to  extend  your  attention  to  me  longer,  lly  ob- 
ject in  the  present  paper  is  not  to  attempt  to 
point  out  to  you  every  example  worth  your 
attention;  nor  even  to  catalogue  the  vaiious 
forms  of  excellence  which  may  be  found  in 
existing  examples. 

It  is  rather  to  caution  you  against  limiting 
your  powers  of  observation  and  enjoyment  by  a 
false  use  of  rules  or  theories,  good  in  themselves 
(as  guides),  but  easily  capable  of  prejudiced  or 
unthinking  application.  It  is  to  advise  you  to 
carry  such  rules  carefully  and  clearly  in  your 
mind,  but  to  use  them  with  thought,  not  with 
prejudice,  which  is  such  an  easy  substitute. 

Keep  fresh  your  power  of  admiration,  and 
subject  each  object  of  it  to  many  tests  if  you 
will,  but  apply  them  fairly.  Try  to  suck  some- 
thing  of  value  from  whatever  you  can  admire 
at  all.  Do  not  dotorraino  to  see  no  good  in  each 
thing  which  you  cannot  admit  to  be  perfect. 
After  all,  how  few  can  hope  to  attain  more  tlian 
a very  small  amount  of  excellence  in  art ; bub 
how  many  may  and  do  contribute  their  mites  of 
gratifying  beauty.  To  know  how  to  select  these 
is  better  than  to  pass  them  by. 

■Well,  then,  I suggest  to  you  that  you  shall. 
With  every  example  of  decoration  which  you 
believe  to  be  worth  study,  carefully  resolve  in 
your  mind  whether  its  chief  merits  lie  in  bar. 
monious  colouring,  or  in  constructive  expression, 
or  iu  skilful  division  and  arrangement.  Whether 
it  expresses  well  existing  structure,  or  provides 
a satisfactory  substitute. 

_ Whether,  again,  if  the  colouring  be  weak,  or 
disconnected,  or  barely  harmonious,  there  bo 
any  special  charm  in  the  forms  or  execution  of 
its  detail;  or  delicate  fancy  in  place  of  more 
solid  qualities.  Satisfy  youi-solves  how  far 
any  special  features  or  colouring  may  be  in. 
tended  to  meet  some  special  circumstances  of 
light  or  other  accidental  conditions.  In  doing 
this,  you  will  render  any  sketch  or  notes  you 
may  make  of  double  value  to  you ; for  many  a 
raau’a  skutohes  have  proved  a bane  to  his  work 
through  carelessness  in  a comparison  of  outward 
conditions.  Above  all,  try  to  keep  your  mind 
clear  of  prejudice  and  foregone  conclusions; 
for  we  are,  each  of  us,  far  too  apt  to  shut  up  our 
minds  to  all  but  one  form  of  beauty — the  par- 
ticnlar  form  of  beauty  allowed  by  our  own 
" set,”— who  seem  to  bo  perpetually  writing 
over  their  ideal,  ‘‘None  else  is  genuine.” 

Let  us,  tlien,  sum  up  what  my  advice  to  you 
amounts  to.  I advise,  in  the  lirst  place,  that 
you  should  carefully  weigh  your  admiration  by 
means  of  your  judgment,  to  this  extent,— that 
you  shall  in  every  case  in  some  degree  account 
to  yourself  for  your  admiration ; and  so  also 
with  your  criticism,  that  you  shall  modestly 
restrain  it,  not  allowing  your  discovery  of  one 
weakness,  even  in  some  important  particular,  to 
blind  you  to  many  remaining  beauties.  It  is  the 
failing  of  the  Ihalf-tauglii  to  make  their  criti- 
cisms too  sweeping;  and  too  many  of  us  are  far 
too  ready  to  turn  our  backs  altogether  on  many 
i beautiful  thing  which  fails  to  satisfy  some 
particular  theory  to  which  we  have,  in  our  own 
larrow  circle,  given  a possibly  inordinate  value. 

Believe  me,  your  faculties,  both  of  admiration 
ind  of  criticism  will  bo  most  useful  to  you  when 
n harness.  Only  remember,  that  it  is  by 
'^tending,  and  not  by  contracting,  your  power  of 
admiration  that  you  can  add  to  the  hanov  side 
'f  your  life. 


A NEW  THEATRE  IN  SOUTH  LONDON. 

I Another  now  theatre,  of  large  dimensions,  is 
ibout  to  bo  erected  on  the  Suixey  side  of  the 
i'hames.  In  connexion  with  the  building  there 
•ill  also  be  an  extensive  restaurant,  containing 
Wiing  and  refreshment  rooms,  together  with  a 
irge  smoking-room,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
luildmg  over  the  dining-room,  in  addition  to 
Ijoak-rooras,  lavatories,  and  ladies’  and  gentlo- 
iicn’s  retiring-rooms;  whilst  on  the  top  floor, 

I Jjoining  the  gallery,  there  will  be  a commodious 
iitchen.^  The  building  is  being  erected  by  a oapi- 
.list,  with  a view  to  the  formation  of  a company, 
Jid  the  name  of  this  new  dramatic  temple  is  the 
^perial  Theatre.  The  site  is  in  Newington 
•luseway,  about  midway  between  the  Borough- 
i|ad  and  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  on  the  premises 


formerly  occupied  as  steam  wheel  works,  the 
freehold  land  having  been  purchased  for  the 
sum  of  8,0001. 

The  designs  for  the  building  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Elliott  & Warren,  architects, 
of  Parliament-street,  and  workmen  are  now 
employed  in  the  ueoessary  excavations,  and 
getting  in  the  foundations,  preparatory  to  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  memorial  stone,  which 
it  is  expected  will  take  place  in  about  a month 
from  the  present  time,  and  the  building  is  to  be 
completed  and  ready  for  opening  in  the  autumn. 
The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  modern 
T^enetian  Gothic.  The  extreme  height  of  the 
elevation  from  the  street  level  to  the  roof  will 
be  80  ft.  The  elevation  vnll  be  faced  with  white 
Suffolk  brick,  Portland  stone  being  freely  need 
for  dressings  and  ornamentation.  Between  the 
windows,  which  will  have  arched  stone  headings, 
there  will  be  pilasters,  also  in  stone.  In  tbo 
centre  there  will  be  a large  mnllion  window, 
opening  oat  to  an  ornamental  balcony  in  terra 
cotta.  Right  and  left  of  the  central  window 
there  will  be  niches  for  full-length  figures  in 
stone,  the  one  representing  Tragedy  and  the 
other  Comedy. 

^ Within,  the  horse-shoe  plan  will  be  adopted  in 
the  constmetion  of  the  auditorium,  and  the  size 
of  the  building  will  bo  seen  when  it  is  stated 
that  it  will  admit  of  accommodating  an  audience 
of  between  five  and  six  thousand,  independently 
of  the  large  space  occupied  by  the  restaurant; 
whilst  under  the  pit  there  will  be  a spacious  can- 
teen,  the  access  to  whichfrora  the  pit,  will  be  alto, 
getber  distinct  from  that  of  tho  restaurant.  The 
auditorium  portion  of  the  interior  will  include 
about  one  huudred^talls  in  front  of  the  pit,  whilst 
on  each  side  there  will  be  four  tiers  of  boxes,  the 
central  portion  containing  the  upper  and  lower 
circles,  and  balconies.  The  height  of  the  in. 
tenor  from  the  pit  to  the  ceiling  will  be  60  ft., 

tho  span  of  the  ceiling  being  68  ft.  It  will  be 
domical,  and  will  be  painted  and  decorated.  In 
the  centre  there  will  be  a large  sunlight.  The 
proscenium  will  be  40  ft.  in  height,  with  an 
opening  32  ft.  in  width,  and  the  depth  of  tho 
stage  will  be  70  ft.  There  will  be  two  sets  of 
flies,  and  the  depth  from  tho  stage  to  the  base- 
ment, or_  stage  cellar  beneath,  will  be  16  ft., 
thus  admitting  of  a whole  flat  being  lowered  out 
of  sight.  At  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  directly 
connected  with  it,  there  will  be  a distinct  and 
separate  building,  in  the  basement  of  which  will 
be  the  property  and  carpet  rooms,  green-room, 
actors’  lavatories,  and  scene  dock.  The  treasnry 
and  tho  manager’s  offices  will  be  on  the  ground, 
ffoor,  the  wardrobe  and  dressing  rooms  on  the 
floor  above,  whilst  above  these  again  will  be  the 
painting-room  and  the  carpenter’s  shop.  This 
block  is  already  in  course  of  erection,  and  con. 
siderably  advanced  towards  coraplotion,  the 
object  being  to  admit  of  preparations  being 
immediately  commenced  with  the  scenic  and 
other  arrangements  in  anticipation  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  theatre  in  the  autumn. 

_ The  restaurant  will  be  situated  between  the 
pit  and  box  entrances  in  Newington  Causeway. 

For  the  purpose  of  ventilation  there  will  be 
thirty-two  air-shafts  carried  through  tbo  walls, 
and  in  addition  to  these  there  will  also  be  a large 
shaft  above  the  sunlight  in  the  ceiling  for  the 
purpose  of  still  more  effectually  giving  an  outlet 
for  the  heat.  We  understand  that  the  company 
intend  to  apply  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  permission  to  erect  a portico  in  front 
of  the  building  extending  across  the  footpath. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  alone  is  set 
down  at  40,0001.,  which,  together  with  8 0001. 
the  price  of  the  land,  will  bring  up  the  ago-re- 
gate  cost  of  the  establishment  to  nearly  50,0001. 

The  contractor  for  tho  work  is  Mr.  Wheeler  of 
GrovoPark,  Chiswick  ;hi8  son,  Mr.  Wheeler,  jun. 
acting  as  clerk  of  works  ; whilst  the  general 
manager  and  superintendent  is  Mr.  Page. 


LARGE  AND  SMALL  HOSPITALS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  Dr.  Charles  Shrimpton  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  Hospitals  generally,  iu 
the  course  of  which  he  said,— So  much  has  been 
written  ou  hospitals  and  ventilation,  by  the 
highest  and  most  competent  authorities  of  our 
day,  that  the  subject  may  appear  exhausted. 
The  principles  of  hygiene  and  hospital  improve- 
raent  are  established  and  accepted  by  every  one, 
yet  wo  _all^  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  apply 
these  principles  in  any  way  that  may  take  iis 
out  of  our  routine  and  disturb  the  habitual  order 
of  things.  The  most  effective  means  of  escaping 
from  tliia  routine  is,  I submit,  in  making  known, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  existing  evils,  and  in  in. 
qniring  in  what  direction  any  hospital  improve- 
ment may  be  working  itself  out.  This  is  the 
task  I have  before  me,  and,  though  I may  touch 
on  somesalientpoints,  I cannot  hope  to  do  more 
than,  perhaps,  give  a little  impulse  to  a general 
movement. 

Allow  me  to  take  ns  examples  the  hospitals  of 
London.  They  are  large,  spacious  buildings 
containing  from  150  to  730  beds  euc  '.  Every, 
thing  is  most  amply  provided  by  the  most  gene- 
rous  contributions,  and  the  patients  are  attended 
by  the  most  Bcientifio  and  skilful  medical  men. 
The  largest  and  oldest  of  these  hospitals,  when 
they  were  first  built,  were  in  the  open  country 
surrounded  by  fields.  These  fields  are  become 
populous  districts.  The  hospitals  built  in  on 
every  side,  become  larger  and  larger  as  the  po- 
pulation increases.  The  hygienic  conditions  of 
tbese  establishments  have  thus  become  greatly 
deteriorated.  They  have  lost,  in  a considerable 
degree,  the  advantages  they  have  originally  en. 
joyed,  and  .the  aggregation  of  so  many  sick  in 
hospitals  in  large  towns  is  a continually  increas. 
ing  cause  of  insalubrity  for  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  atmosphere  floating  over  large  popu- 
lations must  inevitably  be  con-upted,  so  that  the 
hospitals  placed  in  their  midst  cannot  obtain  puro 
fresh  air  from  without,  whilst  the  patients  them- 
selves  are  infecting  the  atmosphere  within  in 
proportion  to  their  nnmber. 

The  large  hospitals  in  towns  are  thus  become 
unfit  for  the  reception  of  the  sick;  they  abso- 
lutely  defeat  the  object  of  such  institutions  by 
delaying  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  by  exposing 
them  to  the  danger  of  contracting  other  diseases 
erysipelas,  pytemia,  and  hospital  gangrene 
diseases  generated  by  the  hospitals  themselves! 
Are  we,  then,  to  do  without  hospitals  p We 
most  assuredly  must  have  hospitals,  and  we  must 
find  security  m them  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sick : there  must  be  no  such  thing  as  hospital 

nisonooo  ‘ 


The  Peabody  Trust.— Tho  report  of  the 
Peabody  trustees  shows  that  they  had  expended 
up  to  the  close  of  last  year  in  land  and  buildines 
300,000i.  Upwards  of  66,000i.  of  this  sum  are  ft 
present  unproductive,  as  two  sites  are  not  yet 
built  upon,  and  the  dwellings  upon  two  other 
sites  are  not  finished.  The  number  of  families 
now  in  residence  at  the  trustees’  buildings  is 
88l,  occupying  1875  rooms.  The  average  rent 
per  room  is  Is.  lOd.  per  week,  and  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  the  bead  of  each  family  is 
about  11.  3s.  Id.  The  net  income  derived  from 
the  buildings  is  about  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  outlay. 


The  large  hospitals  in  towns  will,  we  believe 
be  gradually,  and  of  necessity,  replaced  by  an 
exactly  opposite  state  of  things— small,  or 
cottage  hospitals,  in  the  country,  in  communica- 
tion  with  a number  of  depdfcs,  conveniently 
placed  in  town,  to  receive  the  patients  and 
transmit  them  to  the  ■ ountry.  A system  of 
this  kind  would  place  the  patients  in  the  most 
favourable  condition  for  their  recovery,  and 
respond,  to  the  requirements  of  the  increasing' 
population  continually  spreading  over  larire 
areas.  ° 

In  hospital  arrangements  and  management 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  sole  object  we  have 
in  view— the  recovery  of  the  sick.  All  good 
hygienic  measures,  hospital  conveiiiencies,  and 
comforts  should  be  combined  by  the  hearty  co- 
operation  of  the  whole  hospital  staff  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick.  Every  consideration  should 
yield  to  this  guiding  principle;  the  hospital  itseli 
should  be  sacrificed  if,  from  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  the  site  should  become 
unhealthy.^  The  sole  economy  by  which  we  can 
be  guided  is  the  economy  of  life  aud  suffering. 

_ The  first  condition  of  hospital  hygiene  is  its 
site  in  a healthy,  airy  sitoation  in  the  country 
so  that  thorough  ventilation  may  be  established; 
and,  for  reasons  just  given,  hospitals  should  be 
small,  containing  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
beds  at  the  utmost.  Thenumber  of  these  small 
hospitals  might  be  increased  to  represent  the 
number  of  beds  required,  each  small  hospital 
being  separated  from  the  others  by  gardens  and 
trees,  thus  forming  a village  of  small  or  cotta^-e 
hospitals  two  stories  high,  and  communicating 
by  telegraph,  pneumatic  tubes,  and  tramways 
on  inclined  planes,  with  the  principal  offices  esta- 
Wished  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  The  church 
being  also  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cottage 
hospitals,  al  the  dependencies— washhouse 
laund^  bakehouse,  &c.-might  be  conveniently 
established  a little  beyond  the  group. 
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This  Tillage  of  hospitals  would  bo  in  connexion 
with  tlio  dep6ts  in  town,  within  reach  of  the 
sick,  who  could  thus  obtain  immediate  assist, 
ance,  and  bo  sent  into  the  countryby  services 
conveniently  arranged  for  that  purpose. 

Everything  now  seems  at  first  sight  difficult. 
Ah  soon  as  we  see  it  in  operation  all  tho  diffi- 
cnlties  vanish,  and  so  it  will  be  when  we  see 
this  change  working  itself  out.  But  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  plan  I have  ventui’ed  to 
sketch.  Jlr.  ‘Whitfield,  of  St.  Thomas’s,  most 
powerfully  advocated  a plan  of  this  kind  in 
1862,  in  proposing  the  transfer  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  to  a suburban  site,  Lewisham.  Un- 
happily, liis  arguments  did  not  prevail,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  persons  who  are 
really  interested  in  the  hospital  regrot  the 
enormous  outlay,  which  might  have  been  spared 
with  immense  advantage  to  the  patients  and  to 
the  hospital. 

That  the  London  hospitals  will,  however,  be 
transferred  to  the  country  there  can  be  no  doubt 
if  our  object  be  the  recovery  of  the  sick.  We 
learn  from  the  Registrar-general's  report  that  the 
mortality  in  hospitals  is  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  towns  in  which  the  hospitals 
are  placed;  and,  again,  Sir  James  Simpson’s 
statistics  show  that  tho  mortality,  after  ampu- 
tations,  is  much  greater  in  large  hospitals  in 
towns  than  in  small  hospitals  in  the  country  and 
in  country  practice. 

Out  of  2,089  major  amputations 


in  large  hospitals  825  died. 

Out  of  2.089  major  amputations 

in  the  country  226  ,, 

Leaving  a balance  of  599 


that  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  died  if 
all  tho  patients  had  been  operated  on  in  the 
country.  Can  anything  be  more  conclusive  than 
this  ? 

The  accuracy  of  Sir  James  Simpson’s  statistics 
has  never  been  contested  in  regard  to  the  large 
hospitals,  and,  though  the  statistics  from  private 
and  ho.spital  practice  in  tho  country  may  have 
been  impugned  on  account  of  tho  variety  of 
circumstances  under  which  the  cases  had  to  be 
collected,  it  is  admitted  by  every  one  that  Sir 
James  was  most  scrupulous  in  his  inquiries  into 
all  these  cases.  Even  admitting  that  some 
slight  error  might  have  crept  into  tho  statistics 
of  country  hospitals  and  private  practice  in  the 
country,  the  advantages  of  country  hospitals 
will  remain  confirmed  bj’  tho  Registrar-general’s 
report,  and  by  the  hygienic  advantagi;.H  acknow- 
lodged  and  appreciated  by  all  medical  men. 

Without  duubt  Sir  James  Simpson  chose  tno 
major  amputations  as  tho  best  test  of  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  hospitals ; but  there  is  another 
test  far  more  conclusive  than  amputations,  and 
that  is  child-birth. 

By  far  the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  tho  large 
hospitals  have  been  obliged  to  close  their  ob- 
stetric wards  on  account  of  the  mortality  of 
women  in  child-birth,  whilst  wo  find  that,  in  the 
littlo  wooden  hut  open  to  all  winds,  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  at  Shorncliffe,  up  to  December  29Lh, 
1869,  there  had  been  V02  deliveries  without  one 
single  death  from  puerperal  disease. 

At  Colche.Hter  Lying-in  Hospital,  an  ordinary 
officer’s  wooden  hut,  up  to  October,  1870,  there 
had  been  202  registered  deliveries  and  no 
deaths.  la  not  this  sufficiently  conclusive  in 
favour  of  tho  small,  and  condemnatory  of  the 
large,  hospitals  ? 

With  this  evidence  before  us  can  we  bo  justi- 
fied  in  accepting  the  confidence  of  the  sick  who 
demand  admittance  to  our  large  hospitals,  im- 
plicitly  believing  that  in  these  large  establish- 
ments they  are  in  greater  surety  than  any. 
where  else  ? This  is  ii  very  unhappy  delusion. 
Assuredly,  then,  it  is  a cruel  deception  if  the 
principles  of  hygiene  are  not  moat  rigoronsly 
observed  in  institutions  of  this  kind.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  a poor  man  confiding  himself  to  the 
rare  of  tho  most  skilful  surgeon  and  scientific 
physician,  and  who,  instead  of  being  restored  to 
iiis  family,  as  he  confidently  hoped,  in  a few 
(lays,  should  be  carried  off  by  a disease  engen- 
dered by  the  hospital  to  which  he  had  so  trust- 
fully come  for  cure.  Diseases  of  this  nature  are 
inseparable  from  the  agglomeration  of  large 
iiimibors  of  sick  under  one  roof.  It  is  certainly 
difficult,  and  it  is  deemed  almost  impossible,  to 
prevent  tho  agglomeration  of  sick  in  hospitals 
in  large  towns.  Tho  principal  obstacle  to  be 
overcome  appears  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the 
institutions  themselves,  each  hospital  having  its 
own  invested  rights  and  privileges,  by  which  it 
ia  kept  in  a groove  of  routine  passively  opposed 


to  any  great  change-  But  tho  oldest  and  largest 
hospitals  in  London, — St.  Bartholomew’s  and 
St.  Thomas’s, — what  changes  have  they  not  seen 
since  their  monastic  origin  ? They  are  pro- 
tected  and  ruled  by  charters,  it  is  true;  but 
were  not  these  charters,  whatever  be  their  date, 
granted  them  on  their  entering  into  a new  exist- 
ence,  to  protect  them  from  the  then  obsolete 
laws  ? liay  wo  not  ask  if  these  charters,  in 
their  turn,  are  not  become  obsolete,  and  if  these 
hospitals  are  not  again  called  into  a new  state 
of  being  corresponding  to  tho  progress  of  our 
time  ? 

Westminster,  St.  George’s,  and  all  the  hospi- 
tals of  more  modern  date,  were  founded  by 
bequests  and  donations,  and  supported  by 
princely  contributions,  which  are  being  con- 
stantly renewed  by  contributors  of  the  present 
day,  who  necessarily  will  require  these  establish- 
ments to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  their 
time. 

There  is  only  one  hospital,  I believe  (Guy's), 
which  owes  its  foundation  principally  to  one  or 
two  benefactors,  giving  it  a sufficient  endowment, 
and  appointing  its  form  of  government.  It  seems 
impossible  that  Mr.  Guy,  whose  sole  object  was 
that  of  philanthropy,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  who,  moved 
by  the  same  feeling,  left  nearly  200,000h  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  hospital,  could  have  intended 
anything  but  that  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
sick  shoitld  be  obtained  with  all  the  advantages 
of  the  progress  of  science,  and  tho  development 
of  sanitary  hygiene  could  procure. 

The  governors  and  boards  of  management  of 
tho  different  hospitals,  impelled  by  the  grave 
responsibilities  of  their  office,  and  the  honour  of 
the  eatablislimenta  they  have  so  generously  taken 
under  their  protection,  will  not  long  resist  the 
movement  wliich  is  making  such  rapid  strides  in 
the  improvement  of  sanitary  measures  on  every 
side. 

Ventilation  dominates  all  other  hygienic  mea- 
sures. Unhappily,  ventilation  is  too  little  known 
and  appreciated.  It  is  frequently  not  oven 
understood  what  is  meant  by  ventilation ; for 
instance,  we  often  hear  persons  speak  of  a room 
as  being  well  ventilated,  because  it  has  so  many 
doors  and  windows.  This  is  an  illusion  ; for,  if 
the  doors  and  windows  are  kept  closed,  where  is 
the  ventilation  ? The  atmosphere  of  a room 
may  bo  changed,  it  is  true,  by  opening  tbe  doors 
and  windows;  but  this  is  not  ventilation.  Yenti- 
lation  consists  in  tbo  constant  renewal  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a room,  or  wai'd,  when  the  doors 
and  windows  remain  closed.  But  people  com- 
plain of  cold,  an  idea  inseparably  connected  with 
the  thought  of  ventilation.  This  is  a fatal  error 
for  it  is  by  breathing  pure  fresh  air  alone  that 
healthy  warmth,  animal  heat,  can  be  generated 
The  constant  renewal  of  the  atmosphere  of  a 
room  should  be  obtained  without  loss  of  tem- 
perature. But  how  is  this  to  be  accom. 
plished  ? Most  assuredly  not  by  any  compli- 
cated machinery,  steam-engines,  &c.,  to  furnish 
given  quantities  of  air  at  given  tempem- 
tures ; air  cannot  be  meted  out  to  patients, 
they  cannot  have  the  atmosphere  of  their 
wards  renewed  too  much,  and  tho  renewing  air 
should  never  be  heated.  Heated  air  loses  its 
vivifying  property.  Machinery  of  every  de- 
scription  is  quite  objectionable.  It  will,  some 
time  or  other,  get  out  of  gear,  and  the  patients 
may  at  any  moment  be  without  any  renewal  of 
the  atmosphere  of  their  wards.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  secure  tho  constant  renewal  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  wards  ? By  tho  most  simple 
means  possible.  By  making  large  openings,  say 
1 ft.  6 in.  in  length,  by  6 in.  in  height,  through 
tbo  walla  of  the  building.  These  openings 
should  bo  closed  on  the  outside  aud  on  the 
inside  of  the  walls  by  metallic  gauze,  or  plates 
of  perforated  zinc,  allowing  the  air  to  be  sifted 
from  without  into  the  space  between  the  two 
pieces  of  gauze.  From  thence  the  air  will  be 
drawn  into  the  room  or  ward  as  may  be  required, 
self-regulating,  according  to  tho  change  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
ward.  There  is  no  loss  of  temperature  from 
these  openings  through  the  wall.  The  air  in  the 
space  between  the  two  gauzes,  being  a non-con- 
ductor of  caloric,  protects  the  internal  tempe- 
rature from  the  variations  of  the  external 
atmosphere.  The  only  change  of  temperature 
is  from  the  fresh  air  admitted,  which  is  always 
an  advantage  to  the  sick,  when  the  openings  are 
properly  placed.  The  proper  place  for  these 
openiogs  is  between  the  ceiling  and  the  window, 
over  each  window  ; the  vsindows,  opposite  each 
other,  always  with  eastern  and  western  aspects, 
occupying  the  space  from  a few  inches  below 
the  ventilator  to  aboixt  3 ft.  above  tho  floor. 


"Wards  should  not  be  large,  never  containing 
more  than  eight  or  ten  beds,  allowing  to  each  bed 
an  area  of  12  ft.  by8  ft.,  and  1,400  cubic  feet.  The 
cubic  space  proposed  may  appear  small.  I would 
observe,  that  the  value  of  cubic  space  depends 
entirely  on  ventilation.  Too  large  a cubic  apace 
cannot  be  well  ventilated,  nor  can  the  tempera- 
ture be  properly  regulated  ; bub  a small  cubic 
space  can  be  compensated  for  by  increased 
ventilation. 

But,  we  may  be  asked,  wbat  becomes  of  the 
foul  air  ? Air,  subject  to  the  law  of  all  fluids, 
finds  its  level  according  to  its  weight,  if  it  has 
communication  with  the  general  atmosphere. 
When  the  wind  blows,  and  there  is  greater 
pressure  on  one  side  of  the  ventilating  openings 
than  on  the  other  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
lighter  gases,  always  rising  to  the  ceiling,  escape 
through  the  ventilators  on  the  opposite  side,  as 
we  see  smoke  escape  from  the  Tipper  part  of  one 
window  when  the  opposite  windows  are  opened 
in  a smoky  room.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  which, 
on  account  of  its  weight,  occupies  the  lowest 
stratum  floating  over  the  floor  and  around  tho 
beds,  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  ward  is  not 
agitated,  is  more  easily  carried  off  by  the 
draught  up  the  chimney  of  an  open  fireplace. 
There  should  be  a number  of  small  openings  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  panels  of  the  doors,  so 
that  there  may  be  a continual  draught  sweeping 
the  floors  and  carrying  off  the  noxious  gas.  We 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  renewing  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  wards  of  a hospital,  where  there 
must  be  many  patients  who  would  inevitably 
poison  the  atmosphere  of  their  neighbours,  if 
these  simple  measures  of  ventilation  were  not 
attended  to. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS 
AT  LEICESTER. 

Ox  Saturday  last,  a well-attended  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  was  held 
in  the  Mayor’s  parlour,  Town-hall,  Leicester, 
under  tho  presidency  of  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  Mem. 
Inst.  C.E.  (President  of  tho  Association),  when 
there  were  also  present  Messrs.  J.  Lemon 
(Southampton),  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  (Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Aspociation)  ; C.  Jones  (Ealing), 
C.E.  (Honorary  Secretary)  ; E.  Pritchard 
(Warwick),  Assoc. Inst.  C.E.  (Honorary  Secretary  • 
for  the  Midland  Counties)  ; R.  Vawser  (Warring- 
ton), Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  (District  Secretary  for 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire)  ; and  E.  L.  Stephens 
(Leicester),  C.E.,  all  of  whom  aro  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  Association.  The  following 
members  'were  also  present:  — ■ J.  IVoctov 
(Bolton),  E.  J.  Purnell  (Coventry),  R.  Davidson 
(Leamington),  E.  R.  S.  Escott  (Halifax),  J.  H. 
Hall  (Canterbury),  H.  Walker  (Basford),  J. 
Lobley  (Hanley),  A.  Comber  (Kidderminster), 
R.  Hodge  (Plymouth),  E.  Betteridge  (Balsall- 
heath,  Birmingham),  E.  Clavey  (Burton-on- 
Trent),  G.  llodson,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  (Lough- 
borough), W.  Batten  (Aston  Manor,  Birmingham), 
E.  Monson,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  (Acton),  E.  Shar- 
man  (Wellingborough),  T.  T.  Allen  (Stratford- 
on-Avon),  E.  Davey  (Maidenhead),  J.  Davis 
(Oldbury),  and  J.  Baker  (Assistant  Surveyor, 
Warwick).  The  visitors  included  Messrs.  T. 
Stoper  (Architect  and  Surveyor,  Winchester), 
W.  Humber,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  (London),  W. 
Boon  (Coventry),  T.  Coltman  (Borough  Account- 
ant,  Leicester),  &c. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  district  meeting  of  the 
Association,  held  at  Leamington,  were  read  by 
tho  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  and 
confirmed.  Mr.  Pritchard  then  read  a number 
of  apologies  from  gentlemen  who  were  unable  to 
bo  present. 

The  TTaff)'  TForis. 

The  members  afterwards  proceeded  in  vehicles 
to  tho  Bradgate  Water  Works.  By  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington, 
they  were  allowed  to  drive  through  Bradgate 
Park  : thus  giving  a full  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  reservoir  and  catchment  area.  Tho  re- 
servoir, which  is  a very  long  one  indeed,  con- 
tains about  500,000,000  gallons.  It  is  con-. 
structed  by  a contour  line  being  drawn  over  the 
water  level  and  a very  deep  embankment.  At 
the  foot  of  the  ravine  are  placed  engine-housO}- 
four  filter-beds,  pure-water  tank,  by-wash,  en- 
gine-house, and  buildings.  The  engine-hous® 
contains  two  splendid  steam-engines  of  the  Wolf 
description.  The  works  generally  are  elaborate, 
and  have  been  Bueoessfully  carried  out  by  Mr. 
T.  Hawkeley,  at  a cost  of  nomewhere  pbont 
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140,000J.  By  iho  kind  permiBaion  of  Mr.  E.  S. 
Ellis,  the  chairman  of  the  Leicester  Water 
Works  Company,*  the  members  wore  allowed  to 
visit  the  works,  and  the  manager  and  resident 
engineer,  Mr.  Tebbott,  courteously  explained 
each  object  of  interest.  In  the  Board-room  a 
d^jeHner  d la  /ourcTieife  was  provided  by  Mr. 
Ellis  for  the  party,  and  Mr.  Pritchard,  as  hon. 
sec.  to  the  district,  was  requested  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  to  that  gentleman 
for  his  kindness.  Tho  Association  also  expressed 
their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Tebbett.  Not  only 
were  tho  wator-woi’ks  open  to  inspection,  but 
copies  of  the  plnn.s  wore  placed  for  inspection 
by  Mr.  T.  Hawksloy.  Mr.  Uawksley  had 
wished  that  tho  Association-had  deferred  visiting 
Bradgate  till  tiie  fiiimraer-timo  ; then  they  would 
have  seen,  not  only  the  works,  but  the  grounds, 
which  are  tastefully  laid  out,  to  greater  advan- 
tage. The  party  then  proceeded  to 


The  Sowarje  IVorls. 

Mr.’  Stephens,  tJic  borough  surveyor  of  Loices- 
ter,  took  great  [laiiis  to  carefully  explain  all 
matters  connected  with  the  works,  which,  as 
oiir  readers  no  doubt  aro  well  aware,  were  about 
the  first  of  tho  kind  constructed.  They  are  by 
Mr.  Wicksteed,  and  have  been  frequently 
pointed  to  as  being  one  of  tho  best  illustrations 
of  pnrification  of  sewage  by  lime.  Tho  town- 
hall  was  again  reached  about  five  o’clock,  when 
the  president,  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  said  ho  had 
prepared  a_  paper  having  especial  reference  to 
the  legislative  aspect  of  the  sewage  question, 
and  tho  failure  of  chemical  systems,  but  he  pre- 
ferred deferring  the  reading  of  his  paper  till  tho 
annual  meeting,  at  Birniinghara,  in  May,  in 
order  that  tho  meeting  might  hear  the  paper 
to  be  read  by  Mr.  Stephens,  explaining  more 
fully  the  interesting  works  they  had  just  left. 
To  this  suggestion  the  meeting  agreed,  and  the 
President  added  that  ho  would  issue  a small 
draft  of  his  paper  to  tho  Association  prior  to  the 
Birmingham  meeting,  in  order  that  they  might 
bo  the  better  able  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Stephens  then  read  his  paper.  He  stated 
tlmb  tho  sowage-works  were  situated  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  aud  tho  site  contained  an 
area  of  about  four  acres;  that  dt  these  works 
the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  the  borough,  amount- 
ing,  with  a quantity  of  subsoil-water,  to  an 
average  of  fivo  million  gallons  per  day,  were 
raised  by  two  single-acting  Cornish  pumping- 
engines,  each  of  twenty-horse  power,  to  a height 
of  20  ft.  These  Cornish  engines  were  so  con- 
structed  that  at  each  stroke  of  tho  pumps  they 
mixed  with  the  sewage-water  certain  portions  of 
cream  of  lime,  the  effect  of  which  was  a rapid 
and  perfect  precipitation  of  all  matters  in  sus- 
ponsioD.  The  lime  was  slaked  in  pits  with 
sluices;  and  this  being  thoroughly  effected,  it 
passed  into  circular  tanks,  and  in  those  agitators 
were  formed,  which,  constantly  rotating,  pre- 
vented deposits.  It  then  passed  through  suction, 
pipes  to  tlio  pumps,  which  are  attached  to  the 
beams  of  tho  engines,  and  is  raised  and  mixed 
with  the  sewage  in  its  course  to  the  settling- 
tanks.  The  sewage  subsequently  passes  into 
pits  in  which  other  agitators  aro  kept  in  con- 
stant motion  by  an  engine,  for  the  purpose  of 
more  intimately  mixing  the  lime  with  the  sew- 
age. From  thence  it  passes  through  checkered 
walls  into  .the  settling-tanka.  After  a descrip, 
tion  of  these  tanka,  it  was  shown  that  by  the 
process  thus  explained  something  like  4,000  tons 
of  solid  matter  were  obtained  per  annum. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Stephens  said  it 
took  nearly  two  years  to  dry  a tankful  of 
manure,  and  that,  in  connexion  with  the  Leices- 
ter sewage-works,  they  had  about  two  acres  of 
tanks.  The  working  expenses  were  about  1,800k 
or  2,000k  per  aunum,  and  there  was  a dead  loss 
in  connexion  with  the  works  of  between  1,400k 
and  1,500k  annually. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

The  Dinner, 

which  took  place  subsequently,  at  the  Bell  Inn, 
was  a vei-y  satisfactory  one.  Mr.  Angell  pre^ 
sided,  and  Mr.  Lemon  occupied  tho  vice-chair. 
The  Mayor  of  Leicester  (Mr.  W.  Kempson),  and 
Councillors  Green  and  Millican  were  also  present. 
The  cloth  being  removed,  the  toast  of  “ The 
Queen”  was  loyally  drunk,  and  the  chairman 
said,  there  is  one  toast  that  upon  this  occasion  1 
feel  bouud  to  propose,  and  that  is  the  “ Muni, 
cipal  Corporations  ” of  this  country.  Local 
governnieut  is  not  only  tho  glory  of  our  land, 
but  it  is  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties.  We,  the 
municipal  engineers  of  England,  are  most 
I desirous  of  assisting  municipal  inatitutions  bq 


far  as  wo  can  in  our  offices  respecting  sanitary 
matters.  I am  sore  they  most  thoroughly 
approve  of  our  efforts,  and  particularly  when,  as 
npon  this  occasion,  we  are  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  the  Mayor  of  Leicester.  Therefore, 
I propose  the  “ Municipal  Corporations  ” of  this 
country,  coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  the 
Mayor  of  Leicester. 

The  Mayor  made  a suitable  response.  He 
spoke  of  tho  importance  of  engineering  to  this 
country,  and  the  important  position  which 
surveyors  aud  sanitary  engineers  held.  He  added 
that  bo  would  much  rather  hear  what  those 
present  had  to  say  than  talk  himself. 

The  Chairman,  in  giving  tho  toast  of  the 
evening,  said,  the  next  toast  which  I have  to 
propose,  is  success  to  the  Association  of  Muni- 
cipal and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 
Considering  onr  number  in  this  country,  and  the 
importance  of  our  appointments,  it  is  a matter 
of  surprise  to  me  that  we  have  not  been  united 
before.  But  now  that  we  are  associated  together, 
I think  wo  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  success  which  has  attended  our 
proceedings.  I think  onr  success  is  greatly  duo 
to  the  energy  of  our  local  secretaries,  and  as  we 
aro  meeting  in  tho  Midland  district,  I cannot 
fail  to  remark  that  this  district  has  been  most 
energetically  promoted  by  our  indefatigable 
secretary,  Mr.  Pritchard,  of  Warwick.  He  has 
promoted  it  on  every  possible  occasion.  He  has 
adopted  tho  same  idea  that  I have  always 
tried  to  urge,  and  that  is,  that  the  success  of  our 
Association  depends  entirely  upon  the  activity 
of  our  district  committees,  onr  subdivisions 
so  to  speak,  of  tho  Association.  They  alone 
will  keep  alive  our  Association  throughout 
the  country.  I am  sure  the  Midland  district 
gives  us  a pattern  of  energy  which  may  be 
copied  by  all  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
speaking  of  district  associations,  I will  also  refer 
to  our  friend,  Mr.  Vawser,  who  is  honorary 
secretary  for  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  dis- 
tricta,  and  has  very  much  promoted  the  success 
of  this  Association  j but  as  wo  are  met  in  the 
Midland  district,  I desire  to  give  you  tho  name 
of  our  local  secretary,  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Pritchard  and  Mr.  Vawser  suitably  re- 
sponded, the  latter  gentleman  proposing  the 
health  of  the  president,  which  was  soitably 
acknowledged. 

The  remaining  toasts  were, — " The  Vioe-pre- 
sident  and  Officers,”  responded  to  by  Mr.  Jones 
(Ealing);  “The  Visitors,”  acknowledged  by 
Councillor  Green  (Leicester);  “The  Health  of 
Mr.  E.  L.  Stephens  ” (borough  surveyor),  which 
he  suitably  acknowledged;  and  "The  Press.” 
responded  to  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Hodson  (Coventry). 


the  receipts  of  the  past  year  were  477k  17s.  Id. ; 
the  expenses  attendant  npon  advertising  and 
management,  88k  28.  4d. ; the  stock  invested 
was  114k  Os.  6d. ; the  gifts  to  applicants 
amounted  t<k  235k ; and  the  balance  carried 
forward  was  173k  5b.  2d. 

Since  the  meetinR  of  the  council  on  the  2Cth  of  February 
the  hon.  secretary  annooneed,  he  had  received  tho 
loUowing  donation— Charles  Forster  Hayward,  \1.  ■ also 
mrther  donations  to  amount  wlready  given,  — Arthur 
Cates,  1ft/.  lOs. ; David  Brandon,  bl. ; John  J.  Pbdn^  5/  • 
and  J.  A.  Hanson,  2/.;  also  that  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hakewili 
deiired  to  increase  the  amount  of  her  annual  suhscriptioii 
from  1/.  Is.  to  21.  2s.  ; as  also  did  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.  Ho 
also  announced  that  tho  proprietors  of  the  SMder  had 
intimated  their  iiuention  of  annually  suhscrihing  to  the 
fmd,,  and  that  H.  A.  Fr.m.n  and  Charles  F.Bliei- 
were  new  subscribers  each  of  1/.  Is. 

The  meeting  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
donors  to  the  Society,  and  to  the  president,  hon. 
secretary,  &o.  Members  present  were — Messrs. 
Benjamin  Ferrey,  Horace  Jones,  J.  H.  Hukewill] 
J.  A.  Hanson,  George  J.  J.  Mair,  Edwin  Nash’ 
Wyatt  Papworth,  Sydney  Smirke,  J.  Goldicutb 
Turner,  and  John  Turner,  the  hon.  secretary. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  took  place  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
on  Wednesday,  the  11th  instant,  the  President, 
Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  business  of  tho  meeting  was  of  a routine 
character,  amongst  which  was  the  election  of  a 
new  treasurer  in  tho  room  of  Sir  William  Tite, 
C.B.,  deceased.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Papworth, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hanson,  Mr! 
George  J.  J.  Mair,  F.S.A.,  was  elected.  Mr. 
Mair  is  one  of  the  seven  gentlemen  who  met  on 
the  3l8t  October,  1845,  and  then  laid  the  founda 
tion  of  this  society ; two  others  now  only  remain 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hakewill  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
John  Turner.  The  President  spoke  very  grace- 
fully of  tho  untiring  zeal  in  tho  cause  of  the 
society  always  manifested  by  the  newly-elected 
Treasurer,  who  suitably  returnod  thanks,  and 
gave  a donation  to  the  funds  as  an  earnest  of 
the  ^ continuance  of  bis  good  wishes  of  20k,  in 
addition  to  the  sum  be  has  already  given. 

The  report  this  year  took  the  shape  of  an 
appeal  to  the  profeai>ion  at  large  to  oome  forward 
and  help  the  good  work  the  council  had  in  hand 
by  increasing  their  means.  In  conclusion  it 
said  : — 

The  council  have  to  report  generallj,  that  the  financial 
state  of  the  Society  is  very  satisfactory.  Through  the 
great  iiberaiity  of  the  Duke  of  Westmiuster,  Mr.  Akroyd 
Al.P.,  and  various  members,  who  have  added  donations  to 
a considerable  amount,  our  balance  in  hand  last  January 
exceeded  that  of  previous  years,  although  a larger  sum  has 
been  devoted  to  charitable  purposes  than  we  have  hitherto 
ventored  to  appropriate.  We  regret  that  five  deaths  of 
members  have  occurred  through  ihepastyear,  but  eight 
new  members  have  joined  us.  It  is  an  agreeable  fact  to 
record  that  several  ol  our  members  have,  during  tho  vear 
doubled  their  subscription  ; and,  a.s  a sigmlieaut  mark  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Society  is  held,  wo  would  add 
that  a bequest  of  20/.  has  been  recently  made  by  our  late 
distinguished  member,  Mr.  Teulon.” 

Prom  tha  ^udiiora'  balance-sheet  it  appeared 


LIGHTHOUSE,  CEyLON. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  Tuesday,  March  3,  the  first  paper  read  was 
“OntheGreab  Basses  Lighthouse,  CetToii,”  bv 
Mr.  William  Douglass,  C.E. 

As  early  as  November,  1826,  the  late  Sir  J.  J. 
Gordon  Bremer,  R.N.,  and  the  late  Capt.  W.  F. 
Dawson,  R.E.,  made  an  examination  of  the  south 
and  east  coasts  of  Ceylon,  one  of  the  results  of 
which  was  the  recommeudatiun  for  the  erection 
of  a beacon  on  the  Great  Basses.  It  was  not 
until  1855,  however,  that  the  authorities  gave 
instructions  for  the  preparation  of  a design  for 
the  work.  This  design,  submitted  by  the  lato 
Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  C.E. , was  for  a cylindrical 
cast-iron  tower,  aecured  within  an  enlarged  bas-r-- 
ment  of  masonry,  which  basement  was  to  be 
inclosed  within  an  outer  casing  of  cast  iron,  and 
both  tower  and  casing  were  to  be  sunk  into  the 
i-ock.  Mr.  Gordon's  estimate  for  the  work 
amounted  to  33,946k,  and  that  sum  having  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  W.  W 
Poingdestre  was  appointed  the  resident  engineer,, 
and  left  England  for  Ceylon  in  March,  1856. 
After  three  years’  operations  and  the  expend!-' 
ture  of  abont  40,000k,  only  a few  landings  had 
been  effected  on  the  rock,  and  tho  authorities 
therefore  suspended  further  proceedings.' 

In  June,  1867,  the  whole  question,  as  to  tho 
practicability,  probable  cost,  and  reasonable 
chance  of  success  of  the  erection  of  a lighthouse 
on  the  Great  Basses,  was  referred  to  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  Trinity  House,  who  rocomniended 
for  approval  a design  prepared  by  their  engi 
neer,  Mr.  J.  N.  Dougliss,  C.E.  That  design  was 
for  a granite  structure,  in  which  the  base  of  tho 
“ Gordon  ” lighthouse  was  proposed  to  be  utilised. 
The  plan  further  iucluded  a lantern  and  dioptric 
revolviog  apparatus  of  tho  first  order  ; also  a 
light  vessel,  to  be  moored  off  the  rock,  for  exhi- 
biting a red  revolving  light  every  night  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  to  serve  as  a 
barrack  for  the  executive  engineer  and  staff’. 
The  total  estimated  coat  of  the  work  was 
64,661k  The  design  having  been  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  tho  Trinity  House 
having  agreed  to  undertake  its  execution,  the 
necessary  funds  were  voted  by  Parliament,  aud 
the  work  was  immediately  proceeded  with.  The 
author,  who  was  then  building  the  Wolf  Rock 
Lighthouse,  was  appointed  the  executive  engi- 
neer.  The  lighthouse  consisted  of  a cylindrical 
base,  30  ft.  in  height  and  32  ft.  in  diameter,  on 
which  was  placed  a tower,  67  ft.  5 in.  in  height, 

23  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  17  ftf  in 
diameter  at  the  springing  of  the  curve  of  the 
cavetto.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  was,  at  the 
base  of  the  tower,  5 ft.,  aud  at  the  top  2 ft.  The 
accommodation  within  consisted  of  six  circular 
rooms,  each  13  ft.  in  diameter.  There  was  also 
a room  12  ft.  diameter  in  the  basement,  for  coals 
and  water,  and  a rain-water  tank  below  7 ft.  6 in. 
in  diameter.  From  the  floor  of  the  tank  to  the 
rock,  a depth  of  11  ft.  6 in.,  the  building  was 
solid.  The  tower  contained  12,288  onbic  feet  of 
granite,  and  the  cylindrical  base  25,077  cubic 
feet,  making  a total  of  37,365  cubic  feet,  weic-h- 
ing  about  2,768  tons.  The  stones  forming  the 
wall  of  the  tower  were  dovetailed,  both  hori- 
zontaUy  and  vertically.  Medina  cement  was 
used  for  the  first  and  second  courses,  and  Port- 
land cement  for  the  courses  above  these.  Tho 
cylindrical  14  ft.  lantern  of  the  Trinity  House 
was  adopted.  The  dioptric  apparatus  bod  eight 
panels  of  pefraotors,  with  upper  and  lower 
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prisms,  for  emitting  flashes  of  red  light  at 
intervals  of  45  seconds.  A 5-owt.  bell,  for  a 
signal  during  foggy  weather,  was  fixed  on  the 
lantern  gallery. 

The  light  was  exhibited  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1873,  and  had  since  been  continued  with  regu- 
larity every  night,  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  The 
illuminant  adopted  was  Ceylon  cocoa-nut  oil,  at 
a price  of  about  2s.  3d.  per  gallon.  The  work 
was  executed  without  loss  of  life  or  of  limb  to 
any  person  employed.  The  total  cost  of  the 
undertaking  was  64,3001.,  being  3611.  below  the 
original  “estimate. 


THE  BONE  OAVES  OF  THE  WYE,  AND 
ANCIENT  TROPICAL  AND  ARCTIC  LIFE. 

At  the  Worcestershire  Natural  History 
Society’s  Rooms,  Worcester,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings, 
president  of  the  Society,  recently  gave  an  account 
of  the  bone  caves  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Wye,  near  Symond’s  Yat,  in  Herefordshire. 
He,  in  company  with  Dr.  Carpenter  and  tho  Rev. 
W.  Syraouda,  F.G.S.,had  visited  the  locality  and 
made  some  curious  discoveries.  Only  three 
caves  out  of  twenty  had  at  present  been  invea- 
tif-ated.  In  clearing  out  the  rubbish  on  the 
upper  surface  of  one,  they  found  two  human 
skeletons  and  coins  and  ornaments  of  the  Roman. 
British  period.  They  then  came  to  a floor  of 
solid  stalagmite,  so  thick  and  hard  that  it  bad  to 
be  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  Below  tho  stalag- 
mite was  another  layer,  and  in  it  the  bones  of 
the  common  black  bear,  and  nothing  else.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  layer  was  a second  bed  of 
stalagmite,  2 ft.  thick,  which  they  also  blew  np 
with  powder,  and  beneath  this  they  found  an 
immense  mass  of  fossilized  bones  of  extinct 
animals,  the  remains  of  a mammoth  in  a mar- 
vellons  state  of  preservation,  and  the  bones  of 
the  woolly  rhinoceros,  tho  cave  lion,  cave  bear, 
and  hyena.  A flint  weapon,  as  Dr.  Carpenter 
held  it  to  be,  was  found  among  the  extinct 
animals.  Mr.  Hastings  then  diverged  to  the 
subject  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  which  ho  was 
of  opinion  dated  further  back  than  was  generally 
admitted  ; and,  in  incidentally  referring  to  the 
evidences  found  in  this  country  and  in  more 
northern  latitudes  of  it  having  at  some  time 
grown  tropical  plants,  he  started  a theory  that 
the  axis  of  the  earth  had  been  slowly  altered, 
and  hence  the  change  of  temperature,  &c. 

An  approximation  is  thus  being  made  to  the 
simpler  and  more  natural  view  taken  in  the 
Builder,  according  to  which  catwes  still  in  opera- 
tion suffice  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena, 
including  both  the  tropical  cmd  the  arctic,  with- 
out  any  supposed  former  change  of  axis  in  the 
earth  at  all.  The  secular  diminution  of  the  angle 
between  the  ecliptic  and  tho  equator  is  a cause 
still  in  operation,  and  which  has  been  going  on 
in  past  ages,  and  for  a period  not  only  utterly 
unknown,  but  admittedly  without  sufficient  astro- 
nomical data  for  the  small  limits  to  it  yet 
allowed  by  astronomers,  who  must  now  allow 
geological  records  to  aid  and  instruct  them  as 
to  its  real  extent.  According  to  this  view  the 
present  arctic  winters  and  summers  are  merely 
the  close  of  a vast  period,  during  which  tropical 
summers  must  have  alternated  with  arctic 
winters  in  this  and  other  countries,  the  snn  going 
further  north  in  the  summers,  and  returning 
further  south  in  the  winters,  so  that  both  arctic 
and  tropical  phenomena  must  have  prevailed  by 
turns,  just  as  milder  summers  and  winters  now 
do.  Thus,  and  only  thus,  can  apparently  ano- 
malous  and  contradictory  facts  in  respect  to  the 
former  existence  of  arctio  and  of  tropical  life  in 
the  caves  and  the  strata  of  this  and  other 
countries  be  explained  and  reconciled. 


A DISASTER  AT  THE  EAST  LONDON 
RAILWAY  WORKS. 

A C.\SUAI.TY  has  happened  at  the  works  of  the 
EastLondon  Railway  under  the  London  Docksnow 
in  progress, 'which  has  caused  some  inconvenience 
and  danger  at  the  workhouse  of  St.  George’s-in- 
the-East.  The  railway  works  closely  skirt  the 
workhouse  which  the  railway  company  are 
underpinning,  and  it  appears  that  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  giving  way  of  a portion  of  the 
piling  in  the  docks  the  works  have  been  flooded 
with  water,  and  that  although  the  shafts  sunk 
for  the  purpose  of  underpinning  the  workhouse 
are  at  some  distance  from  the  flooded  part  of  the 
railway  works,  the  water  has  penetrated  through, 
and  is  now  within  a few  feet  of  the  old  footings 
of  the  workhouse.  The  consequence  is  that  it 


has  now  become  necessary  to  complete  the  work 
under  the  workhouse  in  Portland  cement,  which 
will  have  to  be  laid  by  a diver,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  pump  the  water  oat  until  the  main  works  of 
the  railway  are  clear.  This  course  the  railway 
company  are  now  pursuing  in  underpinning  the 
workhouse  walls. 


PROPOSED  IMPROVED  THOROUGHFARES 

•BETWEEN  CLAPHAM  COMMON  AND 
THE  WEST  END. 

A PROJECT  has  just  been  mooted  for  improving 
the  communication  between  Clapham  Common 
' and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  of  South 
London,  and  Kensington  and  the  West  End.  It 
is  urged  that  although  the  distance  between  the 
neighbourhood  of  South  Kensington  and  that  of 
Clapham  Commonis  comparatively  short,  yet  that 
the  means  of  access  between  tbo  two  districts 
is  difficult  and  circuitous  in  consequence  of  an 
absence  of  direct  connecting  thoroughfares,  and 
that  the  new  Albert  Bridge,  which  crosses  the 
Thames  at  the  bottom  of  Oakley-street,  Chelsea, 
and  terminates  at  the  western  corner  of  Batter- 
sea Park,  is  of  small  utility  for  general  traffic 
purposes,  in  consequence  of  there  not  being  good 
thoroughfares  leading  to  it  either  on  the  one  side 
of  the  river  or  the  other.  It  is  admitted  that 
there  is  a good  road  from  Clapham-common  to 
Waudsworth-road,  which  will  be  still  further 
improved  when  a new  street  now  in  course  of 
construction  from  Wandsworth-road  to  Qneen’s- 
road  is  made  ; and  in  order  to  complete  the  com- 
munication on  the  south  side  it  is  suggested  that 
this  new  street  should  be  continued  from  Queen’s- 
road  across  the  waste  ground  lying  by  Battersea 
Park,  to  the  south-western  gate  of  the  park, 
where  it  would  meet  the  present  road  to  Albert 
Bridge,  and  so  complete  the  communication 
across  the  Thames  to  Chelsea.  With  the  view 
of  continuing  the  proposed  improved  thorough, 
fare  after  passing  along  Oakley-street  to  the 
King’s-road,  the  snggestion  is  that  the  houses  on 
the  west  side  of  Arthur-street,  which  are  generally 
small  dwellings,  and  many  of  them  in  a dilapidated 
and  ruinous  state,  should  be  taken  down  for  the 
purpose  of  straightening  the  line  and  widening 
the  street,  so  as  to  make  its  western  side  run  in 
one  line  with  the  western  side  of  Charles-street, 
Fulham-road.  It  is  further  proposed  that  about 
fifteen  houses  should  also  be  taken  down  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Charles-street,  in  order  that  the 
east  side  of  this  street  could  be  brought  into  line 
with  the  east  side  of  Arthur-street,  tho  result 
being  that  a wide  and  convenient  new  thorough- 
fare  would  be  opened  between  the  King’a-road 
and  the  Fulham-road.  This  thoroughfare  could 
then  be  continued  along  the  west  side  of  Onslow, 
square,  opening  out  into  the  Cromwell-road.  The 
result  would  be  a wide  and  direct  thoroughfare 
from  Clapham-common  and  South  London  to 
South  Kensington,  the  Albert  Hall,  the  parks, 
and  the  West  End  generally.  It  is  urged  in 
favour  of  these  proposed  improvements  that  at 
the  present  time  the  property  which  would  have 
to  be  purchased  for  carrying  them  out  is  com- 
paratively of  small  value,  whilst  the  advantages 
would  be  great,  in  addition  to  the  property  along 
the  route  increasing  in  value  in  consequence  of 
the  improvements  being  carried  out. 


MEMORIALS. 

Scarth  Memorial  Hall,  Barnard  Castle. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  held  at  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Watson,  Barnard  Castle,  the  plans  of  the 
architects  (Messrs.  Ross  & Lamb,  of  Darlington) 
were  submitted  and  approved.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  memorial  hall  is  1,000L,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer. 

Sedgiviclc  Memonal,  Cambridge. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Sedgwick  Memorial  Committee,  held  at 
Cambridge,  Professor  Humphry  in  the  chair,  it 
was  stated  by  the  treasurer  that  tho  subscrip, 
tions  exceeded  10,0001.,  and  that  more  than 
7,0001.  had  been  paid  to  tho  account  of  the  fund 
at  tho  several  banks.  The  question  of  the  site 
of  the  new  Geological  Mnseum,  which  is  to  con- 
stitute the  memorial,  was  discussed,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  was  in  favour  of  the 
space  in  front  of  the  new  museum  in  Pembroke- 
street. 

Memorial  of  Dean  Oa/mier,  Winchesier. — The 
shape  this  will  take  has  now,  we  believe,  been 
finally  decided  on  by  the  committee.  Their 
proposition  is  to  erect  a fine  open  carved  oak 
screen  in  place  of  the  one  of  stone  which  now 


encloses  the  choir  from  the  nave  of  the  Cathe- 
dral.  By  a photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Savage  of 
the  drawing  made  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  it  appears 
that  the  new  screen  will  to  a great  extent  make 
use  of  the  carved  arched  canopies  now  behind 
the  stonework,  and  the  whole  erection  will  be  in 
unison  with  the  carved  work  of  the  stalls.  Tho 
cost  of  the  memorial  will  be  about  1,5001.,  and 
the  committee  have  now  about  8001.  subscriptions 
promised.  The  idea  once  entertained  of  refilling 
the  great  west  widow  is  now  abandoned,  for  this 
which  we  have  just  given.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  committee,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  submitting 
his  design,  said  in  placing  it  on  paper  he  was 
surprised  at  the  great  beauty  and  unique  effect 
produced  by  simply  converting  tho  existing 
Gothic  stall  work  into  an  open  screen,  and  pro- 
viding  a nearly  similar  front  to  face  the  nave. 
Archdeacon  Jacob  at  once  stated  he  would  in- 
crease his  original  subscription  of  101.  to  251.  if 
the  new  design  were  adopted  and  carried  out, 
and  other  subscribers  would  no  doubt  act  in  the 
same  spirit.  The  architect’s  drawings  will  be 
placed  in  the  Guildhall  for  inspection. 


COTTAGE  HOSPITALS. 

Shaftesbury. — A new  cottage  hospital,  erected 
by  subscription  in  memory  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  has  been  opened  at  Shaftesbury 
by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  company.  It  is  a picturesque  build- 
ing, erected  at  a point  which  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor.  The 
site  was  given  by  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Westminster,  and  the  cost  of  'the  building  has 
been  about  2,0001. 

Newmarket.  ■ — • Meetings  for  the  pui'pose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blisbiug  a cottage  hospital  for  Newmarket  and 
district  have  been  held.  Mr.  Fenn  alluded  to 
the  hospital  at  Royston,  for  which  Lord  Dacre 
gave  the  site,  and  a lady  2001.,  the  necessary 
funds  being  quickly  raised  by  twelve  or  fourteen 
subscribers,  and  there  all  the  medical  men  were 
in  favour  of  it.  A committee  was  formed  to 
oan-y  out  the  object  of  the  meeting. 


HIGH  AND  LOW  ROOMS  UNDER  FIRE. 

Sin, — Permit  me  to  point  out  a distinction 
which  generally  escapes  the  notice  of  those  who 
confide  in  the  efficacy  of  so-called  fireproof 
modes  of  construction. 

Suppose  a warehouse,  constrncted  with  floors 
so  close  together  that  the  spaces  between  are 
like  the  accommodation  for  passengers  in  a slave- 
ship,  or  for  the  crew  of  a coasting  barge, — 3 ft., 
4 ft.,  or  5 ft.  high  ; and  again,  suppose  another 
warehouse,  to  have  a height  between  the  floors 
of  20  ft. ; and  suppose  that  both  warehouses  are 
filled  with  goods  and  furniture,  in  that  one  with 
the  lofty  spaces  the  articles  being  stacked  and 
piled  up,  to  save  space.  Now,  consider  the 
different  circumstances  attending  an  outburst  of 
fire  in  the  two  cases.  A chimney,  20  ft.  high, 
has,  let  ns  suppose,  a draught  up  it  of  four  times 
the  vehemence  of  that  in  a flue  only  5 ft.  high. 
In  the  warehouse  with  lofty  stories,  on  every 
square  yard  of  floor  there  are  four  times  the  • 
quantity  of  fuel  than  there  is  in  a yard  of  the 
low  space.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  quantity  of 
combustible  matter  is  multiplied  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  draught,  it  would  seem  that  the  ceiling 
of  the  lofty  space  is  attacked  by  a force  of  fire 
sixteen  times  as  great  as  that  which  attacks  the 
ceiling  of  tho  low  space.  If  so,  it  would  seem 
that  the  allegation  of  fireproof  construction, 
made  with  reference  to  the  low-spaced  ware- 
house might  be  a safe  and  reliable  one,  whereas 
a precisely  similar  mode  of  construction  adopted 
for  the  lofty  warehouse  would  be  a delusion  and 
a snare  to  those  who  placed  faith  in  it  as  a 
security  from  fire.  Only  admit  that  a warehouse 
story  is  indefinitely  lofty  and  indefinitely  utilised, 
by  stacking  up  inflammable  goods  within  it,  and 
it  would  seem  that  not  even  the  thickest  armour 
plating  for  a turret  ship  would  constitute  a fire- 
proof ceiling.  G.  M. 


The  late  Mr.  John  Roe,  Engineer. — We 

hear  with  regret  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  John 
Roe,  formerly  Surveyor  to  the  Holborn 
Sewers,  and  also  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Metro- 
politan Commissioners  of  Sewers.  Mr.  Roe  died 
at  his  residence  on  the  15th,  aged  seventy-nine 
years,  and  will  be  interred  at  Finchley  Cemetery 
at  2.30  p.m.on  this  Friday,  March  20th. 
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OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HTDRAULICS. 

Siii,— It  ie  always  desirable  tliat  any  novel 
statements  on  matters  of  science  should  be 
thoroughly  thrashed  out  by  iutelligenb  dis- 
cussion. 

I think,  therefore,  that  we  are  indebted  to  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  J.  K.  Mann,  for  the  defence 
which  he  volunteers  of  our  actual  knowledge  of 
hydraulics. 

Rut  he  seems  to  me  to  miss  the  point  raised 
by  the  observations  of  JI.  Revy.  Mr.  Mann 
speaks  of  surface  current.  As  to  this  nothing 
has  been  alleged  in  the  '‘Hydraulics  of  Groat 
Rivers”  whicli  is  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary 
views.  M.  Riivy  has  expressed  the  opinion  tiiat, 
considering  the  minute  differences  of  level  that 
give  rise  to  varying  velocity,  it  is  more  reliable 
to  calculate  gradient  from  measured  velocity, 
than  to  estimate  velocity  by  levelled  fall.  But 
this  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  operation  of 
that  well-known  law  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  formulaj. 

I cannot  be  sure  to  which  of  M.  Revy's  obser- 
vations Mr.  Manu  refers  as  to  the  La  Plata 
velocity.  If  ib  is  to  those  figures  which  are 
given  in  a table  ou  page  -IS,  they  will  repay 
careful  study;  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  work 
out  the  volumes  of  mean  flow  whicli  they  give 
as  compared  with  those  arrived  at  by  the  usual 
lormulfo.  When  it  is  observed  that,  according  to 
actual  measurement,  wo  find  a surface-current 
of  108  ft.  per  minute,  giving  a mean  current  of 
/l-oO,  and  a surface-current  of  116-75  ffc.  per 
minute,  giving  a mean  current  of  83-53,  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  wo  must,  for  the  future,  be 
guided  rather  hy  actual  survey  than  by  the  use 
of  formulm  which  are  confessedly  empirical. 

F.  R.  C. 


ACCIDENT  ON  THE  ROAD. 


At  lh«  W orceBter  Lent  Asaizea,  in  the  Nisi  Prias  Court, 
he.ore  Mr  Baron  Cleasby,  an  action  was  brought  bv 
Hc'nith  ^etts  against  the  Oldbury  Local  Board  of 

The  p’aintiir  sought  to  recover  damages  for  loss 
linpft  J>t»  Kai*  »Ka  ...pi. I. i._  1 . ... 


-A.ucu  U»  ..er  i;y  lue  aeain  01  Her  husband,  who  was  killed 
It  was  alleged,  owiug  to  the  negligence  of  the  defendauts 
moot  keeping  a road  uuder  their  supervidoa  in  proper 
the  damages  were  laid  at  S.flOOL 

The  case,  as  set  forth,  was  thi.s  The  deceased  Mr  W 
Letts,  was  going  along  the  Birchfleld-road,  when ’the 
wheels  of  his  cart  came  in  contact  with  a heap  of  cinders 
"■‘il'),  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  extended,  it  was  said,  about  3 ft 
into  the  road.  The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Letts  was  thrown 
from  his  cart.  and  died  very  soon  afterwards.  The  Ques- 
tion for  the  jury  was  to  consider  who  was  to  blame^nd 
the  amount  of  damages  Mrs.  Letts  was  entitled  to.  After 
evidence  for  the  plaintiff  and  defendants  was  heard  the 
jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  defendants.  ' 


TO  RENDER  WOOD  INCOMBUSTIBLE. 


Sir,-— M ill  any  of  your  numerous  readers  inform  me 
Of  the  beat  process  for  rendering  wood  used  for  ImilJiug 
piirpo*ea  uninaammable  j or,  at  aU  events,  calculated  to 
delay  combustion  ? jj  3 

*,*  We  cannot  undertake  to  print  the  replies  w'e  may 
receive  to  this  inquiry,  but,  at  any  rate,  they  aUaU  be  for- 
warded  to  the  querist.  j > j 


THE  BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  INSTITUTION. 


SiB,-Milh  reference  to  your  report  of  the  annual 
^eeting  of  the  Builders  Clerks’  Institution,  permit  mo 
the  opportunity  to  establish,  if  only  as  a reference,  my 
protest  against  Rule  14  being  violated,  whereby  the 
orphan  lund,  now  reaching  between  SOOL  and  600L,  is  at 
once  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  waiting  till  it  reached  l.OOOL 
ilad  the  scheme  originated  with  a subscriber  to  that 
tunti,  or  even  leas,  from  a member  who  had  not  aided  to 
compile  the  rules  or  subscribed  his  name  thereto.  I should 
not  have  been  surprised  at  the  desire  to  alter  them.  The 
meeting  was  small,  and  did  not  by  any  means  show  the 
teellDg  01  the  subsenbera.  eonalHATirm  tUo*  —acI- 


01111*11,  UUQ  aiu  noi  by  any  means  show  the 
teeliDg  of  the  subscribers,  considering  that  most  of  those 
voting  did  not  subscribe  to  the  fund  they  proposed 


COMPETITION. 

TVhipstead,  near  Biay  St.  Edmund's.~ThQ 
plana  sent  in  to  the  School  Board,  by  ilr  Prank 
Whitmore,  architect,  Chelmsford,  havo  been 
aelected,  and  the  works  are  to  be  commenced 
immediately. 


THE  ROCHDALE  TUB  SYSTEM. 


BRIDGES  AND  CULVERTS. 

Sill,— -Turnpike  truefce  are  frequently  os- 
piring  in  different  parts  of  tho  country,  and 
the  expiring  Turnpike  Act  states,  “Where  a 
turnpike-road  shall  have  become  •feji  ordinary 
higlnvay,  all  bridges  which  were  previously  re- 
paired by  the  trustees  of  such  turnpike.road 
shall  become  county  bridges,  and  shall  bo  kept 
in  repair  accordingly,” 

As  tliero  are  a great  many  small  arches,  cul- 
verts, and  drains,  which  cross  tho  roads  it  has 
become  a question  whether  the  whole  of  them 
are  included  in  the  term  “ bridge,”  and  if  not 
whore  would  the  culvert  end  and  the  bridge 
begin  ? ^ 

As  this  is  a subject  of  considerable  public  im- 
portance,  perhaps  you  will  bo  good  enough  to 
find  room  for  these  few  lines  in  the  Builder,  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  your  correspondents  may 
be  good  enough  to  give  opinions  or  experience 
on  the  subject.  Counti-  Survlyok. 


I confoaa  my  inability  now  to  work  for  the  loatitute  so 
hard  as  in  the  time  when  I first  sought  and  received  vour 
countenance  and  support.  Time  I cannot  spare,  and  have 
therefore  but  one  alternative, — to  crave  a space  in  the 
columns  of  that  journal  whicli  so  much  aided  me  in  1368 
aud  which  has  brought  masters  and  clerks  and  svmpa' 
thiamg  public  together,  and  with  it  a collection  close  upon 
300/.,  peat  portion  of  which  was  to  that  fund  now  alluded 
to  m the  present  scheme.  Its  disbursement  is  to  be  con- 
8idered._  lo  those  who,  as  above,  so  liberally  responded 
to  my  views  I express  them  now,— “ that  the  time  is  not 
more  pressing  now  than  then,  and  that  there  is  no  real 
sound  reasp  tor  departing  from  our  original  intention 
and  that  I beg  tho  subscribers  who  favoured  me  iu  years 
gone  by,  will  not  now  hesitate  to  endorse  luy  protest.” 

Tnos.  Beio  Ward 


BOARD  OP  WORKS  AND  THE  CONTRACT 
SYSTEM. 


Sir,— Seeing  in  the  Builder  of  last  week  that 
one  parish  south  of  Loudon  lias  decided  to 
endeavour  to  alter  the  present  system  upon 
which  the  parish  works  have  been  done,  allow 
me  to  say  this  must  afford  great  satisfaction  to 
a large  portion  of  the  heavily-taxed  ratepayers 
of  the  metropolis  j for,  since  the  great  contract 
scandal  of  the  Wandsworth  District  Board  of 
Works  was  discussed,  in  which  the  surveyor  was 
charged  with  taking  a uniform  commission  of 
5 per  cent,  on  all  works  executed  by  the  con- 
tractor  (vide  TFa)i.dsitiort/t  District  Times,  Oct.  18 
1873),  people  are  beginning  to  inquire  if  it  is 
done  elsewhere.  When  we  consider  the  many 
thousands  of  pounds’  work  yearly  carried  ou^ 
anch  a commission  would  represent  a very  large 
amount  thrown  upon  the  ratepayers. 

Justice. 


DISPUTED  CONTRACT. 

Tub  Ticar  of  Dartmouth  and  his  huUder  have  been  a*' 
loggerheads  about  a contract  for  work  done  in  St  Saviour’s 
Church,  Dartmouth.  The  claim  was  for  73L  8a  8d  for 
work  and  labour  done  in  respect  of  certain  alterations  in 
the  interior  of  tho  church.  It  was  a case  with  rather 
Al?.' and  soraowhat  complicated.  The  plain- 
tilt,  William  Crocker,  was  a builder  in  Torquay,  aud  the 
‘i^ftndant,  tho  Rev.  J.  Priestly  Foster. 

Tho  plaiutitl’ contracted  withthcdefendantforlho  work 

done,  by  a fictitious  tpder,”  iu  such  a way  as  to  con- 
ceal the  true  nature  of  it  from  other  persons,  with  whom 
tho  vicar  was  at  variance,  but  into  the  peculiarities  of  the 
eaaa  wo  caunot  enter.  The  special  purpose  of  the  de- 
fendant was  stated  for  the  plaintiff  to  be  to  bring  the 
choir  from  the  gallery  to  the  chancel,  and  put  temporary 
seats  for  the  choir  in  the  aldermen’s  pews.  PlaintiiF  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  in  hot  water,  or  “ rows,”  with  tho  cor 
poration  and  other  parishioners,  but  be  had  the  permis- 
sioa  of  the  Bishop  to  do  the  work.  The  upshot  of  the 
whole  ahair  was,  the  jury  has  returned  a verdict  for  the 
defendant,  and  the  plaintitl’  declared  that  the  defendant 
had  got  113L’8  worth  of  work  for  40L  The  “fictitious 
tender  to  which  the  plaintiff  had  agreed,  as  a private 
acquaintance  of  the  defendant,  was  for  38/.  lOs. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

PUGIN  V.  MOLLOY. 


ACTION  BY  A BUILDER  FOR  LIBEL. 

contracted  for  the  new 
Uuimhall  at  Plymouth,  and  signed  a contract  for  3'>  -476/ 
J^nug  tho  progress  of  the  works  a letter  appeared  in  the 
JVeaftrn  Daily  Mercury,  published  at  Plj-inouth,  com- 
ilaining  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  being  done.  This 
ivaa  the  hbel  complained  of.  The  plaintitl;  Mr.  Pethic 
dleged  that  it  was  probably  written  by  a rival  builder! 
Defendant  said  the  letter  had  got  admission  to  the 
•olumiisof  the  paper  surreptitiously,  without  theknow- 
odge  of  either  the  editor  or  tho  sub-editor,  and  the  copy 
lad  been  made  away  with.  He  apologised,  however  in 
he  same  paper,  for  Us  publication.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
d^ntift  deemed  to  accept  of  the  apology  as  being 

hau  1,000/.,  litm  a forced  rise  in  wages  and  otherwise  in 
ODScquence  The  jury  appeared  to  think  that  defendant 
ad  done  snilicieut  to  redeem  the  error  into  whichhc  had 
illeii  (so  long  ago  as  about  four  years  since),  and  re- 
urned  a verdict  lor  defendant.  ' 


report  of  this  ease  in  your  publication  of  the 
3Sth  ult.  IS  luearrect  in  material  parts,  afi-ccting  tho 
interests  of  my  client,  tho  defendant,  the  Rev.  M'lOiam 
Molioy.  For  instance,  the  uame  of  tho  Bishop  of  Birming. 
ham,  to  whom  the  matter  was  stated  to  have  been  referreS 
was  not  even  mentioned  at  the  trial,  aud  Mr.  Hopwood’ 
tor  the  defendant,  did  not  state  that  he  depended  tor  his 
defence  upon  a point  of  law ; nor  did  the  Judge  rule  that 
the  plaintifi'  had  a just  aud  valid  claim  for  the  difference 
between  the  actual  specification,  or  quantities,  and  the 
amount  of  work  which  had  been  executed ; nor  did  he  give  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  which  carried  the  costs  of  the 
cause ; nor  was  any  oO'er  of  compromise  made  In  fact 
you  Lave  been  completely  misinformed.  The  oause,  and 
ail  matters  lu  dillereuco,  were  simply  referred  to  arbitra- 
Lon  ; the  parties  are,  therefore,  in  reference  to  this  action 
m exactly  the  same  position  they  occupied  before  it  was 
called  on  for  hearing.  Artul'b  C.  Eyax 

Lincoln  tdnn-fi^lde.  Defendant's  Attorney. 

, ibe  notice  {p,  181,  ante)  came  to  us  in  the  shape  of 
a printed  Blip  from  one  of  the  parties  coucerned,  as  we 
niude  known  by  a foot-note  at  tho  time. 


Sin,— In  concluding  your  notice  of  the  “e.x- 
planation  ” of  the  Rochdale  system,  by  Mr.  T. 
Hewaon,  borough  surveyor,  and  Mr.  J.  Hare-* 
sceugh,  manager,  you  say  “our  own  opinion  of 
tho  system  is  anything  but  favourable.” 

I think,  sir,  if  yon  were  compelled  to  use  a 
closet  on  the  “ Rochdale  system,”  as  so  many  are 
m^this  town,  your  “anything  but  favourable 
opinion”  would  in  no  degree  bo  modified. 

How  any  sanitary  authority  out  of  Rochdale 
has  been  induced  to  adopt  the  system  is  to  me 
incomprehensible.  But  that  any  medical  man 
connected  with  the  Health  Office  of  the  Privy 
Council  should  have  sanctioned  the  use  of  a plan 
of  collection  so  repulsive,  is  literally  astounding. 
As  to  Rochdale,  I fearlessly  assert  that  had  it 
been  recommended  by  any  other  person  than 
Mr.  Alderman  Taylor,  the  present  chairman  of 
the  Health  Committee,  it  would  have  been 
rejected  with  disgust. 

This  so-called  “Rochdale  system”  was  first- 
introduced  here  iu  tho  early  part  of  the  year 
1869,  as  Haresceugh’s  box-and-ash  system, 
oblong  boxes  being  used  as  the  receptacles,  with 
a small  quantity  of  dry  ashes  and  deodorising 
powder  placed  at  the  bottom,  to  modify  tho 
sloppineas,  and  prevent  smell,  Tho  system  had 
been  previously  tried  at  Leeds  by  Mr.  Hare- 
sceugh,  in  connexion  with  a Dr.  Bishop,  aud 
proved  a disastrous  failure. 

_ The  preliminary  trial  in  Rochdale  commenced 
m February,  1869,  and  was  carried  on  until 
September,  under  the  nominal  aupei-vision  of  a 
sub-committee,  of  which  Mr.  Alderman  Taylor 
was  chairman.  Cn  the  report  of  this  committee, 
drawn  up  by  the  chairman,  recommending- 
Haresceugh’s  system,  it  w'as  finally  adopted  at 
the  September  council  meeting.  I have  drawm 
these  data  from  a file  of  the  Hochdale  Observer 
for  1869. 

Cddly  enough,  the  system  thus  introduced  to 
the  ratepayers  of  Rochdale  as  Haresceugh’g  and 
recommended  for  adoption  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Taylor,  was  subsequently  patented  by  that 
gentleman.  The  patent  is  No.  1969,  dated  1871. 

A Resident. 


BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

IHqU  iri/combe.— New  Board  Schools  are  m 
progress  to  accommodate  1,000  children,  the 
buildings  including  covered  playgrounds,  ^com- 
mittee-rooms, teachers’  residence,  &c.’  The 
materials  are  of  black  and  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  and  are  slated.  The  new  selenitic 
mortar  is  used.  The  total  cost  (exclusive  of 
ground)  is  expected  to  be  about  7,0J01.  Mr.  W. 
R.  Loosley,  of  High  Wycombe,  is  tho  contractor, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon  the  architect. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Raf7(.— The  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  for  the 
residents  of  a new  ecclesiastical  district  formed 
out  of  the  parishes  of  Trinity  and  St.  James, 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese.  Ic  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Elephant 
aud  Castle  lun,  -which  faced  the  Upper  Bristol- 
road,  and  stood  at  the  angle  now  occupied  by 
the  nave  of  the  new  church.  The  new  edifice  is 
in  the  Early  Euglish  style,  is  built  of  local 
stone,  and  consists  of  a nave,  97  ft.  long,  ter- 
minated by  a circular  apse.  The  width  is  38  ft., 
and  the  heig-ht  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  50  ft! 
Ultimately  it  will  have  a western  aisle,  which 
will  be  separated  from  the  nave  by  arches 
already  erected,  aud  supported  by  circular  Pen. 
nant  columns.  At  the  present  time  a space  of 
some  4 fc.  wide  beyond  the  arches  is  covered  in* 
and  bounded  by  a temporary  wall,  pierced 
with  lancet  wiudo-ws.  On  this  wall  have  been 
placed  the  mural  tablets  removed  from  St. 
Mary’s  Chapel.  The  other  interior  walls  are 
faced  with  clcan-worked  ashlar,  having  red 
mortar  pointings,  and  relieved  with  bauds  of  red 
stone  from  the  Bishop  Lydeard  quarries.  The 
roof  is  wagon-headed,  supported  by  hoffer. 
trusses,  carved  and  moulded,  aud  supported  on 
ornamental  stone  corbels.  It  is  diagonally 
boarded,  and  covered  with  Bangor  slatin'^  The 
passages,  choir,  and  sanctuary  are  lafd  with 
encaustic  tiles,  supplied  by  Mr.  Godwin,  of 
Hereford;  and  the  windows  are  filled  vvith 
grisaille  glass,  from  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  of  London.  Externallv.  the  bulldino 
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presents  five  buttressed  bays  on  the  Chapel-row 
side,  with  a two-light  window  in  e^hj  and  a 
gable  at  the  south  or  Upper  Bristol-road  end, 
63  ft.  6 in.  high  to  the  top  of  the  cross.  In  this 
southern  cud  is  a central  doorway,  approached 
by  a double  flight  of  steps,  and  surmounted  by 
five  lancet  windows,  over  which  is  arose-window. 
The  lancet  windows  are  relieved  with  red  stone 
columns,  as  are  also  the  five  lancet  windows  in 
the  chancel.  The  whole  of  the  exterior  i.s  of 
hand-dressed  freestone.  Besides  the  principal 
or  western  door,  there  is  an  entrance  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  Chapel-row.  There  is  also  a 
small  door  in  Stable-lane,  giving  direct  access 
to  the  temporary  vestry  and  organ-chamber. 
The  church  is  seated  with  700  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  arranged  for  kneeling,  with  ledges  for 
books,  and  kneeliug-mals  are  also  provided.  The 
gas-ligbting  is  effected  by  bracket  lights  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  rows  of-  jets  round  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  on  the  western  side.  These  fit- 
tings and  other  smiths’  work  havo  been  supplied 
by  ilessrs.  Saunders  & Ellett.  The  choir  and 
sanctuary  are  lighted  by  a large  brass  corona, 
manufactured  by  Messi-a.  Witham.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Jlessrs. 
"Wilson,  Willcox,  & Wilson,  of  Bath,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Bladwell.  The  carving  is  by  Mr.  Watls, 
and  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  by 
Mr.  S.  Diplock,  of  Bath  and  Trowbridge. 

Leicester. — St.  Nicholas’s  Church  has  been  re- 
opened,  after  having  undergone  considerable 
repair  and  alteration.  The  church  had  for  some 
time  past  been  in  a very  dilapidated  condition, 
and  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  sup- 
porting  the  weak  points  of  the  building,  in 
renewing  the  decayed  portions,  and  in  putting 
the  church  generally  in  such  a condition  as  will 
secure  it  from  further  decay.  The  old  pews 
have  been  replaced  by  free  and  open  seats.  The 
entire  floor  has  been  rclaid,  and  tiles  placed  in 
the  chancel.  A new  Mansfield  baptismal  font, 
with  alabaster  pillars,  has  been  placed  in  the 
chui'ch,  while  a stained  glass  window,  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Crncifi.tion,  has  been  placed  in 
the  east  end,  over  the  altar.  The  window  is  the 
gift  of  the  vicar.  Messrs.  Ordish  & Traylan 
were  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Osborne  the  builder. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  as  the  total 
cost  is  expected  to  be  about  12,0001-,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  friends  of  the  church  will  contribute 
liberally  towards  the  object  in  view. 

Daventr}j. — The  Rev.  Chancellor  Wales  pre- 
sided in  the  Consistory  Court  at  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Northampton,  to  hear  an  application 
from  certain  parishioners  of  Daventry  with  re- 
spect to  the  reseating  of  the  parish  church.  In 
the  early  part  of  August  last,  the  Rev.  John 
Martyn  Collyns,  rector.  Captain  E.  Stopford, 
R.N.,  churchwarden,  and  others,  petitioned  this 
court  for  a faculty  to  be  allowed  to  make  certain 
alterations  in  the  church.  Messrs.  Barton  and 
Willoughby,  and  other  parishioners,  then  opposed 
the  application,  and  the  court  adjourned  in  order 
that  the  parties  cited  might  file  their  plaints.  At 
the  second  meeting  Messrs.  Burton  and  Wil- 
loughby withdrew  their  opposition,  iii  conse- 
quence of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Collyns  having  acceded 
to  a request  to  make  the  height  of  the  new  seats 
3 ft.,  and  at  a later  period  the  other  parishioners 
also  withdrew.  The  Chancellor  therefore  decreed 
that  the  faculty  should  issue  according  to  the 
petition.  It  was  now  thought  that  the  whole 
affair  had  come  to  a satisfactory  termination, 
and  tho  work  of  alteration  was  proceeded  with. 
Immediately,  however,  that  the  reseating  was 
commenced,  it  was  discovered  that,  instead  of 
3 ft.,  according  to  the  agreement  entered  into 
with  Mr.  Burton,  the  height  of  the  seats  was 
2 ft.  10  in.  only.  Notice  of  this  was  given  to 
the  parishioners  in  order  that  they  might  carry 
out  the  agreement ; but  the  reseating  went  on, 
and  the  result  was  tliat  these  proceedings  were 
instituted  by  tho  parishioners.  In  the  course  of 
the  proceedings,  however,  an  agreement,  said  to 
be  satisfactory,  was  again  entered  into,  the  seats 
to  be  3 ft.  in  height,  as  before  arranged. 

Thirsk. — It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  church. 
Some  time  ago  Mr.  Street  was  engaged  by  the 
committee  to  prepare  plans.  He  estimates  the 
restoration  to  cost  4,600Z. 


gooliS  HctoittJi). 


The  Lesion  and  Constntetion  cf  Harbours  ; 
Treatise  on  Enginecnng.  By  TnoM.vs 


Tlie  New  River  Approaches  at  Liverpool 
The  new  approaches  to  the  Mersey,  commenced 
a little  over  two  years  ago,  are  in  a forward 
state,  and  will  be  opened  for  traffic,  according 
SrEvzxsoN,  P.K.S.E.,  C.E.,  ic.  ' Second  to  tl.o  promise  oUho  Mersey  Docks  end  Harboiii: 
Edition.  Edinburgh,  Adam  and  Charles  within  the  third  year  after  the  com. 

Black  1871  mencement  oi  the  works.  In  the  construction 

It  iras'  to  be  enpeoted  that  this  standard  approaches  the  Georgo;B  and  Seacomho 

work,  first  published  in  ISG-l,  would  reach  a ' basins  liaTe  been  absorbed.  Tiac  ™l>;h  area 
nr  o-  1 - 1 1 ' has  been  filled  With  upwards  of  200,000  tons  of 

second  edition.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  long  been  .s  r*i  .<  » 

, . 7 . 1-  1,1  -i.  rubbish.  Down  the  centre  of  the  space  a “ way 

known  and  esteemed  as  a most  reliable  authority  : t t i d -l  e ^ *1,.^  e. 

m ! has  been  constructed  of  granite  from  the  quarries 

in  maritime  engineering.  The  work  under  * 

notice  was  originally  embodied  in  the  Eucyclo- 


at  Freetown,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  belonging  to 
, ffTT  i-  the  Dock  Trust.  The  masonry  is  of  a massive 

pmdia  Britanmca,  as  an  article  on  " Harbours  ; , , , i,  p xi  ii 

* 1 1 • , • j 1 11  • AX.  /-  X character,  and  each  of  the  walls  is  surmounted 

aud  it  has  since  been  revised,  both  in  tho  first  j “ , . ,i  x 

by  a balustrade, 


the  construction  of  which 


and  second  editions  of  the  treatise  under  notice;  - , x 'x  x ,i 

nndnow  many  additionni  Bubjocts  haTO  bean  in-  Eanaome'B  patent  alone,  a composition  largely  in 


ti-oduced,  while  most  of  tho  chapters  hayo  hem  >“  America  has  been  employed.  The 
rnn.idnrahly  .rtonded.  As  a Leoimen  of  the  kaiustrades  are  terminated  by  pillars  entwined 


considerably  extended.  As  a specimen  of  the 


now  matter,  and  of  the  work  genernlly,  we  may  “ “P®  ““"“S'  , 0“,  P“P‘”f5  ‘I;® 

onoteanassanooneonoreleiL  ' balustrades  will  be  placed  twenty-fem  globe 

lamps.  Between  tho  walls  an  iron  bridge,  rest- 


quote  a passage  on  concrete  :• 

” Monilithie  Strucluresof  Cement , Concrete,  orltulhU.— 
In  3'a<Hre  for  September,  1371,  I suggeaied  that  liglit- 
houses  on  rocks  in  the  aea  might  in  certain  situations  be 
constructed  u-Ao//]/ of  cement  rubble.  The  advantages  of 
this  mode,  or  of  gravel  concrete,  when  used  not  in  separate 
blocks  but  in  con/iiiHon*  building,  are  the  foUowmg:  — 
Isl,  the  dispensing  with  all  squaring  or  dressing  of 
materials.  2Qd,  The  suitableness  for  such  works  of  any 
stone  of  bard  quality,  thus  rendering  it  nnneeessary  to 
bring  large  materials  from  n distance,  or  to  open  quarries 
for  ashlar,  3rd,  No  powerful  maohinei-y  is  needed,  as  for 
moving  or  raising  heavy  materials.  -Ith,  Saving  in  the 
levelling  of  tho  rocks  for  a foundation  for  the  tower. 
5tb,  The  case  of  landing  on  exposed  rocks  small  frag- 
ments of  stone,  as  compared  with  the  lauding  of  heavy 
and  linely-dressed  materials. 

A beacon  13  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  diameter  was  constructed 
under  Messrs.  Stevenson’s  directions  ia  a very  exposed 
situation  near  Isle  Earraid,  Argyleshire,  which  has  stood 
perfectly  for  the  last  two  years. 

Tho  walls  of  harbours  may  also  be  constrnoted  of  con- 
tinuous  building,  protected  by  temporary  piling  and  close 
plauking.  Tho  best  mode  of  keeping  out  the  water,  as 
adopted-  by  Mr.  Bulmer  nt  tho  Duke  of  Richmond’s 
harbour  ot  Port  Gordon,  is  to  make  a saw-draft  in  each 
plank,  aud  to  place  a thin  plate  of  iron  between  the 
planks.  An  example  of  this  continuous  or  monolithic 
buildiug  is  shown  in  Plato  18.”  .... 

“ Atphallic  Maeonry  and  Conerde. — I have  tried,  at  tho 
island  of  Inchkeitb,  some  experimental  masonry,  which  is 
cemented  together  with  British  asphalte.  At  the  same 
time  the  experiment  was  successfully  tried  oflotting  down 
under  the  surface  ot  low  water  stones  and  hot  asphalte, 
placed  ia  cauvas  bags,  which  were  pressed  down  upon  the 
irregular  rocky  bottom,  so  as  to  equalise  it,  aud  render  iti 
surface  ready  for  founding  ou.  This  substitute  lor  mortar 
or  cement  in  rubble  and  ashlar  work  seems  capable  of 
resisting  the  chemical  action  of  salt  water,  for  at  Inch- 
keith  it  baa  stood  for  several  years.  Mr.  Manley  men- 
tions that  asphalte  was  proposed  for  harbour  works  in 
France,  but  that  the  riik  of  its  decay  prevented  its  adop- 
tion. lie  does  not  mention,  however,  whether  any  experi- 
ments were  made  in  order  to  test  its  qualities. 

Carbonite  CewcHl.— While  the  proof-sheets  of  this  bool: 
are  passing  through  my  hands,  my  attention  has  been 
called  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Patersou,  ol  Glasgow,  to  a new 
material  for  building  and  concrete,  whicli  plainly  pre- 
sents features  of  marked  interest,  the  invention  of  Dr. 
George  Hand  Smith,  of  New  York,  a prominent  American 
metallurgist.  It  is  the  result  of  a combinatiou  mainly  of 
hydrocarbon  of  varying  densities,  with  clay,  chalk, 
gypsum,  whereby  concrete  and  all  Iduds  of  material  for 
building  purposes  can  be  produced.  The  constituents 


on  pontoons,  will  be  placed.  Its  entire 
length  from  tho  termination  of  the  “way”  to 
the  Landing-stage  will  be  590  ft.,  aud  its 
extreme  breadth  3G  ft.  Messrs.  Yemon  & 
Capper,  of  Liverpool,  undertook  the  making  of 
the  pontoons  for  tho  bridge  ; and  Messrs.  Thomas 
Brassey  & Co.,  of  the  Canada  Works,  Birken- 
head, those  for  the  junction  of  the  stages : 
the  masonry  is  being  executed  by  tho  men  in  the 
sex'vico  of  the  Dock  Board.  The  scheme,  which 
before  completion  will  havo  cost  upwai’ds  of 
150,000J.,  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.F.  Lyster,  the 
engineer  to  the  Trust,  and  the  operations  are 
being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Fielden  Sutcliffe. 


New  Clock  and  Chimes  for  Leek  Church*  , 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Edward,  Leek,  now  ^ 
possesses  a new  cliimc-clock  recently  completed.  ' 
It  has  been  manufactured  and  erected  in  the  \ 
tower  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland,  of  Croydon.  * 
la  contains  all  their  recent  inventions  aud  • 
improvements.  Tho  hours  aro  struck  upon  1 
tho  tower  bell  of  2U  cwt.,  the  hammer-  j 
head  being  50^  lb.,  bringing  out  the  full  C 
tone  (which,  on  a still  night,  may  bo  heard  A 
a distance  of  four  miles),  and  also  chimes  the 
St.  Mary’s  (of  Cambridge)  chimes  on  four  bells 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  time  is  shown 
upon  one  dial  G ft.  Gin.  in  diameter,  tho  figures  * 
and  minutes  being  of  copper,  painted  and  gilt, 
glazed  with  patent  opal  glass,  and  illuminated 
at  night  by  gas.  A self-acting  gas  apparatus 
is  fitted  iu  connection  with  the  clock  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  tho'gas  on  and  oif  automati- 
cally. Tho  motive  power  is  given  to  tho  clock 
by  means  of  weights  weighing  three-quarters  of 
a ton.  Tho  whole  of  tho  works  are  enclosed  iu 
a glass  case  to  protect  them  from  dirt.  Tho 
carillon,  or  chiming  machine,  in  conne.xion  with 


stated  to 'be  cheaper  tbau  those  at  present  in  use,  as  well  ; the  clock,  is  being  also  made  by  Messrs.  Gillott 
as  of  a more  durable  character,  beiiiB  unafl'ected  by  frost  ^ Bland.  Only  four  of  these  machines  have  as 

: yet  been  put  up  ; vIb  at  EocMalo  Towu-hall 
is  further  stated  that  tho  concrete  can  be  made  of  any  Bradford  Town-hall,  Worcester  CatilCClial,  auu 

required  density One  of  the  great  recommenda-  gt  Stephen’s  Churcli,  Hampstead,  London., 

tiooj  ot  tH.ctm0nti.tta  iaclof  it.lemsMforu.eim.  Leek  oarillou-macliine  ia  being  constructed 

mediatelyafter  being  manufactured.  There  is  also  claimed  auu  - -.x  i u rm.  „ i-' 

tbo  further  advautago  that  tho  blocks  arecapable  of  being  to  play  l-l  tunes  ou  eight  bells.  Ine  wooattoih. 
fixed  to  each  other  under  water  by  an  iudestructible  vvas  done  by  Mr.  Mackrell  ; the  painting,  by 
cement  of  great  binding  power,  which  is  also  prepared  in  ; Dayeuport;  and  the  stonework,  by  Mr.: 

- Barlow.  i 


the  proceis  of  manufacturing  the  carbonite. ” 


I A New  Amusement.—Mr.  Ruskin  is  angry 
! at  tho  barbarous  state  of  the  country  about 
' Hincksoy,  and  has  hit  upon  a plan  fur  beautify-] 
! iiig  the  place.  He  has  long  expressed  his  ro- 
' oret  at  the  amount  of  time  lavished  on  cricketing, 
boating,  and  other  fashionable  outdoor  amuse- 


New  Offices  for  Westminster.  — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Board  of  Works, 
the  Hon.  Ashley  Ponsonhy  gave  notice  that  ho 
would  move  at  the  next  meeting  that  the  Board 
do  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding new  parochial  offices  for  the  use  of  the 
Board  and  the  vestry,  the  present  offices  being 
most  unsuitable. 


Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  

Society. — ^The  last  exenrsion  of  this  Society  for  nipntgf  These  are,  ho  considers,  purely  selfish 
this  term  took  place  on  Saturday  before  last,  modes  of  gaining  exercise.  He  proposes,  thero-| 
when  a large  party  of  the  members  and  their  ^^lat  a band  of  undergraduates,  provided* 

friends  visited  the  churches  of  Marston  and  spades,  shovels,  pickaxes,  and  the  like,- 

Headington.  At  Marston  they  were  welcomed  giiould  at  once  give  up  their  selfish  modes  of  re- 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Gordon,  who,  after  a short  creation,  and  proceed  to  Hincksey,  clear  the 
account  of  the  recent  alterations  in  the  church-  roads,  and  turn  tho  country  into  an  environ, 
yard,  led  the  party  into  the  church.  Mr.  James  gyited  to  “theloveliest  town  in  England.”  Fifty- 
Barker  pointed  out  the  principal  features  of  the  , qj.  sixty  undergraduates  have  already  enrolled] 
architecture.  At  Headington,  tho  members  themselves  in  this  band,  and  the  professor  will,^ 
assembled  ia  the  church,  where  Mr.  Parker  very  is  said,  as  soon  as  his  health  allows  him,  join 
briefly  pointed  out  some  of  the  details  of  the  them  in  their  sacred  work.  Mr.  Ruskin  will 
architecture.  Attention  was  called  to  the  ■ jn  triumph  to  the  scene  of  their  labours^, 

curious  wall-paintings  discovered  on  the  splays  These  will  begin  at  once,  in  the  event  of  Pro- 
of the  Early  English  windows  in  the  south  aisle,  ■ fgggor  Ruskin  being  in  Oxford ; if  not,  they  will 
at  the  restoration  in  18G3.  These  were  destroyed  postponed  to  next  term.— Globe.  ■ 

at  the  time,  but  a drawing  of  them  was  pub- ; ^ 

lished  by  the  Society  in  their  Proceedings,  vpl.  i., ' Natural  PhilosopRy  in  Edinburgh' 
302,  a copy  of  which  was  exhibited  and  University.— Mrs.  Neil  Arnott,  the  widow 


described  by  the  secretary.  After  inspecting  Dr.  Ai’nott,  has  lately  written  to  Dr.  Lyon  Play^ 
the  exterior  of  the  church,  and  the  cross,  which  ' fair,  offering  1,0001.  for  tho  promotion  of  j 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard,  the  natural  philosopliy  in  the  Edinburgh  Uuiver- 
party  returned  to  Oxford.  [ sity. 
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Manchester  and  Salford  Ladies’  Sanitary 
Association. — TLe  annual  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  association  was  held  at  St.  Ann’s 
School,  Queen-street,  to  receivo  the  report  and 
statement  of  accounts,  ilr.  T.  Dale  was  in  tlie 
chair.  The  report  stated  that  tho  income  of  the 
society  had  been  fairly  sustainod,  the  slight 
falling  off  being  caused  by  tho  loss,  through 
illness  or  removal,  of  several  energetic  lady  col- 
lectors.  Commencing  tlio  year  with  nine  mission 
■women,  the  number  soon  increased  to  eleven,  and 
they  had  been  at  work  in  districts.  In  nearly  all 
the  districts  tho  mission  women  were  perma- 
nently placed,  two-thirds  of  their  salary  being 
guaranteed.  The  mothers’  meetings  had  been 

■ attended  with  the  best  results.  Tlie  committee 
regretted  to  report  that  there  had  been  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  illness  amongst  tho 
mission  -^vomen,  and  one  ease  of  typhoid  fever 
had  been  peculiarly  trying.  The  committee  ex- 
pressed  their  sense  of  the  loss  tho  society  had 
sustained  in  tho  death  of  Ur.  Turner,  who 
was  one  of  tho  founders  of  the  society.  The 
treasurer’s  statement  showed  that  the  subscrip- 
tions had  amounted  to  329L,  and  there  was  a 

, balance  in  the  bank  of  531. 

Condition  of  SidmoiTth.— Tho  local  Medical 
I OlBcer  of  Health,  in  his  first  annual  report,  just 
published,  says : — “ The  ■w'ater  in  the  pumps  in  the 
town  which  water  I liave  analysed  (presented  the 
analysis  to  the  Board),  has  been,  almost  without 
exception,  contaminated  with  animal  matter;  I 
have,  therefore,  recommended  the  Local  Board 
to  close  these  pumps,  and  lay  on  water.  I have 
called  the  attention  of  tho  Board  ever  since  my 
I appointment,  and  now  I beg  to  call  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Board  again  to  tins  matter,  as 
I I believe  it  vitally  aflects  tho  health  of  tlio  town, 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  providential  that,  with 
such  an  insufficient  water-supply,  there  has  been 
no  epidemic  disease.  During  tho  last  three 
months  I have,  in  accordance  with  tho  Public 
Health  Act  of  1872,  visited  all  parts  of  the  dis- 
tnct.__  I find  there  is  complete  ignorance  of  the 
most.ordmary  sanitary  precautions,— dung-heaps 
I in  close  proximity  to  residences,  and  this  not  only 
in  country  portions  of  the  district  but  in  the 

■ town  Itself;— pig-sties  in  the  centre  of  the  town; 
total  absence,  in  some  instances,  of  privy  accoin- 
modation, — in  others  tho  accommodation  utterly 
insufficient.”  Tho  Board  should  at  once  take 
measures  for  remedying  these  evils. 

I Tinfoil  in  Wall  Hanging's.  — The 

■ Tinfoil  Decorative  Painting  Company  (Limited) 

18  being  formed,  with  a capital  of  150  0001  in 
lo,000  shares  of  lOL  each  (the  list  to  be  closed 
by  the  2I.th  lust.),  for  the  purchase  of  the  stock- 
plant,  machinery,  and  goodwill  of  tho  business 

■ lately  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Daniel  & Co.,  Rue 
doRocroy,  Paris,  in  tho  manufacture  of  tinfoil 
decorative  painting,  together  with  the  patents 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  tho  United  States  of 
America,  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria,  with 
power  to  take  new  patents  for  other  counti-ies 
Decorative  wood  and  marble  work  is  painted 
on  tinfoil,  which,  when  fixed  on  walls  with 
■varnish,  is  of  especial  use  as  a resistant  of  ; 
damp,  and  a preservative  of  tho  work  printed  ' 
on  the  surface  of  the  tinfoil  itself,  enabling  it  | 
as  appears,  to  last  much  longer  and  in  better  ‘ 
order  than  when  printed  on  jiaper.  The  merits  I 
of  this  invention,  however,  are  very  fully  set  I 
forth  in  our  advertising  columns  of  the  14th  of 
March,  and  we  need  not  therefore  say  more  here 
)n  tho  subject. 

Sale  of  Shares  in  tlie  Brighton  Aquarium 
Company. — Two  hundred  and  fifty  lOi.  shares  | 
n the  Brighton  Aquarium  Compauy  divided  into 
ifty  lots  of  five  shares  each,  were  sold  at  the 
Auction  Mart  recently  in  less  than  an  hour, 
fhe  shares  were  some  of  those  oriLdnally  issued 
)y  the  Company,  and,  being  fully  paid  up,  will 
tarticipate  iu  the  issue  of  new  shares  now  being 
aade.  The  resources  of  the  institution,  Mn 
ittreo  said,  had  not  yet  been  fully  developed, 
Ithoiigh  a handsome  dividend  had  recently  been 
eclared.  The  lots  were  knocked  clown  at  from 
rOl.  10s.  to  11?.  10a.  per  share.  The  total 
I mount  realised  by  the  sale  was  2,705?. 

i The  Hyde  Sewerage  Outfalls.— A report 
» as  been  made  to  the  Town  Council  of  Ryde,  noon 
» 16  outfall  sewers,  with  suggested  alterations  of 
i lesamo  by  the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  G.  U.  Stay. 

C m.  C.E.  He  reports  that  the  outfalls  are  not  in  a 
1 5od  state,  and  that  it  will  bo  desirable  to  alter 
t le  point  of  discharge  for  the  whole  of  the 
^ wage  of  the  borough  to  as  far  east  of  the  pier  as 
J -acticable.  He  estimates  the  cost  of  the  oro- 
laed  works  at  4,300?.  ^ 
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Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  Paving 
Company. — Tho  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
company  has  been  held  at  tho  City  Terminus 
Hotel,  Mr.  Horatio  C.  Scott  in  the  chair.  The 
du-ectoi's’  report  staled  that  the  year’s  working 
had  resulted  in  a profit  of  1,G4G?.  Os.  lOd.,  not- 
withstanding  that,  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  little  work  was  done,  and  a loss  of 
1,962?.  133.  9d.  incurred  in  connexion  with 
works  previously  contracted  for.  The  direc- 
tors  thought  it  better  to  carry  the  balance 
forward,  instead  of  declaring  a dividend. 
During  the  year  the  material  of  the  company  had 
been  exclusively  selected  by  the  authorities  for 
all  streets  of  heavy  traffic.  Tlie  directors  con- 
gratulated  the  shareholders  upon  the  lapse  of 
time  having  justified  their  anticipations  of  the 
durability  of  the  asphalte,  and  that  considerable 
orders  had  recently  been  received,  and  they  had 
reason  to  expect  a continuously-increasing  and 
large  trade  as  tho  season  advanced.  The  report 
was  adopted. 

The  Social  Science  Congress  at  Horwich. 
A piece  of  plate  has  boon  presented  to  the 
Rev.  Canon  Hinds  Howell,  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  fund  for  entertaining  the  National  I 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  | 
m Norwich,  last  year,  in  recognition  of  the  aer-  ' 
vices  rendered  by  him  as  chief  local  secretary.  ’ 
The  testimonial  consists  of  an  eDerome.  standino 


rn --W- Ljj  ijiiti  ao  uijici  luua,!  secreturj 

The  testimonial  consists  of  an  epergne,  atandin<' 
upon  a massive  circular  plateau.  Three  camel^ 
wrought  in  frosted  silver,  are  represented  as 
lying  on  the  plateau,  and  supporting  a fluted 
column,  from  near  the  summit  of  which  spring 
three  branches,  which  can  bo  used  at  will  to 
hold  lights,  or  to  bear  dishes  of  fruit.  A large 
glass  dish  crowns  the  epergne,  which  is  of  solid 
silver,  about  2 ft.  G iu.  in  height,  and  weighs 
IGO  oz.  The  description  of  this  memorial,  tliree 
camels  supporting  a fluted  column,  shows  that  it 
is  about  as  absurd  as  such  silversmith  testi- 
monials  usually  are. 

The  Greelc  Cliiirch  of  St.  ITicholas, 
j Cardiff. — The  Empress  of  Russia  sent  a dona- 
tion in  money,  aud  subsequently  a piece  of  altar- 
plate,  to  tho  authorities  of  the  church  at  Cardiff 
for  Greek  and  Slavonian  sailors,  with  the  written 
request  “Pray  for  tho  rest  and  peace  of  the 
soul  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.”  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  decease  of  the  late  Emperor,  a 
commemcration  service,  similar  to  that  celebrated 
last  year  iu  Wolverhampton,  was  performed  in 
the  church,  notice  of  which  was  given  to  a mem- 
ber  of  tho  Imperial  Russian  court,  and  a recog. 
nition  of  the  same  was  received  by  telegraph 
from  St.  Petersburg — “Join  prayers  to-morrow. 

I Sacred  vases  sent  by  Greek  Consulate.”  Father 
Ilatherly  has  received  a list  of  tho  “Sacred 
vases,”  which  includes  a complete  massive  set 
of  altar  furniture,  and  a set  of  priestly  vest- 
ments, worth  at  least  200?. 

Tlie  Inhabited  Hons6  Buty. — According  to 
the  Blue-book  lately  issued  there  has  been  a de- 
crease  in  the  house  duty  of  about  20,000?.,  when 
iu  the  natural  course  of  things  the  Commissioners 
consider  there  should  have  boon  a considerable 
increase  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  decrease. 
The  doubts  as  to  the  scope  of  the  exemption  of 
trade  premises  mentioned  in  the  last  report  as 
prevailing  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  City 
I of  London  might  be  assigned  as  a sufficient 
I cause  but,  after  making  the  allowance,  the 
I Commissioners  state  that  they  should  have  still 
j to  account  for  the  sudden  arrest  of  progress  in 
j the  duty  W'hich  occurred  in  1872-73.  Shops  and 
j warehouses,  beerhouses  and  farmhouses,  are 
I only  charged  at  tho  rate  of  Gd.  in  tho  pound. 
There  is  likely  to  be  a revision  of  the  duty  Out 
of  a duty  of  1,382,8G0?.,  the  dwelling-houses 
paid  1,016,001?. 

An  American  Tower  of  Babel.— Some 
active  American  brain  has  devised  a second 
edition  of  tho  tower  of  Babel.  The  projector 
intends  the  structure  to  celebrate  the  Ex- 
hibition of  187G  at  Philadelphia.  The  towor 
is  to  be  1,000  ft.  high.  The  base  is  to  be  150  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  tbc  top  30  ft.  It  is  to  be  con- 
atructed  of  iron  plates,  connected  by  girders. 
Access  to  the  top  will  be  attainable  by  a 
hydraulic  lift,  or  by  a winding  staircase. 

The  Timber  Trade.— It  is  stated  on  good 
authority  that  there  is  a great  pressure  for  ac- 
commodation for  the  timber  trade  in  the  port  of 
Liverpool.  As  many  as  thirty  vessels  have 
been  ordered  to  Grimsby,  Barrow,  aud  other 
ports,  it  is  said,  where  the  accommodation  is  of 
a very  extended  character,  aud  given  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  Tho  deal  trade  is  one  that  is 
seriously  inconvenienced. 


New  Excavator  .—Mr.  R.  Stone,  of  Liverpool, 
has  patented  an  improved  pick  excavator  and 
discharging  elevator  for  excavating  fpr  founda- 
tions,  surfacing  roads,  excavating  clay,  sand, 
soil,  and  other  like  substances.  A pick  excavator 
and  discharging  elevator,  according  to  this 
invention,  consists  of  a circular  disc,  or  discs, 
which  are  carried  ou  a shaft  mounted  in  suitable 
bearings,  carried  on  a truck  or  wheeled  frame. 
Carried  on  the  same  truck  or  wheeled  framework, 
and  immediately  behind  tho  revolving  discs,  is 
an  elevator,  which  lifts  the  loosened  material, 
and  discharges  the  same  into  a cart,  or  truck, 
immediately  behind  the  pick  excavator.  The 
picks  on  the  discs  are  so  arranged  that  they  will 
work  at  banka  or  on  road  surfaces,  as  may  be 
required.  The  apparatus  is  driven  by  a suitable 
system  of  cog-wheels  or  straps  and  pulleys. 

Hio  do  Janeiro  City  Improvements 
Company. — The  annual  report  of  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  City  Improvements  Company,  Limited, 
states  that  the  accounts  for  the  year  1873  show 
that  a net  sura  of  15,417?.  IGs.  3d.  has  been  ex- 
pended during  the  year  in  drainage  and  addi- 
. tional  houses.  The  unappropriated  balance  of 
I revenue  amounts  to  45,606?.  IGs.  9d.  Of  this 
I sum^the  directors  recommend  the  distribution  of 
,31,8/5?.  by  way  of  dividend  for  the  half-year, 
at  the  rate  of  7i  per  cent,  per  annum  (free  of 
income-tax),  leaving  the  sum  of  13,731?.  16s.  9d. 
to  bo  carried  over.  This  dividend,  together  with 
I that  paid  in  October  last,  raises  the  payment 
, for  the  whole  year  to  7i  per  cent,  upon  the  share 
. capital. 

j Health  of  Liverpool. — A report  on  tho 
I health  of  Liverpool  during  tho  year  1873,  by 
! W.  S.  Trench,  M.D.,  medical  officer  of  health  for 
I tho  borough,  has  been  issued  iu  a printed  form. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  death-rate  of  the 
borough  during  the  past  year  was  equal  to  25-8 
I per  1,000.  There  were  18,716  births  and  13,042 
’ deaths.  The  death-rate  per  1,000  in  Rodney. 

, street  and  Abercromby  was  20-2  ; West  Derby, 

I 21-5;  the  Toxtetha,  22'3;  Everton  and  Kirk. 
dale,  23-8  ; Castle-street  and  St.  Peter’s,  29'4£ 
St.  Anne’s  and  Lime-street,  30-0;  Pitt-street 
and  St.  George’s,  SOT  ; St.  Paul’s  and  Exebano'e, 
31-6;  Scotland,  31-8;  and  Yauxhall,  34'2.  ° 

The  Batent  Laws. — A meeting  was  held,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  iu  Adara-street,  Adelphi, 

I under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  Webster, 

; Q.C.,  when  a paper  was  read  on  the  above 
j subject  by  Mr.  John  Coryton.  A discussion 
, followed,  in  which  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  Mr.  Charles 
Clarke,  Q C.,  Mr.  J.  Anderson  Rose,  Dr.  Edgar, 

, Dr.  Ryalls,  Mr.  De  Tracey  Gould,  and  the 
chairman  took  part. 


TENDERS 

For  new  schools  and  olFices,  in  tho  Greenwich  District, 
at  Upper  Ead-street,  IValmer-road,  Pluiustead,  for  tho 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  Robson,  ar^iteet 
Quantities  supnlied 

Sheflidd  £7,997  0 0 

Thompson  7,860  0 0 

Cullum  7,5.10  0 0 

Jorrard  7, .192  0 0 

Cooper 7 180  q q 

HiU,  Uigga,  Si  Hill 7,33,1  q 0 

Johnson  7,240  0 0 

Newman  Si  Maun 7,146  0 0 

Kirk  & Co e,693  0 0 


For  vicarage  in  Ashbj-street,  Clerkonwell.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hukius,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Roberts,  L.  n.  it  R £3,731  0 0 

Moreland  & Niiou  2,095  0 0 

Staines  Si  Son  2,316  0 0 

Elkington  2,051)  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Mongeham  House,  Deal,  for  Mr. 
M.  B.  Thompson.  Messrs.  Whitley  & Fry,  architects. 
Quantities  not  given: — 

Ansell  Sc  Cook  £1,311  16  6 

Denuc  & Wise  1,178  0 0 

Collew  Jc  Davia  (accepted)  993  0 0 

For  finishing  two  warehouses  in  Wildemess-row,  Gos- 
well-street.  Clerkonwell,  for  ihe  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  Mr.  Georao  ■Vullintuv.  architect: — 

Nixon  & Sou £2,100  0 0 


. n A Sou 
Shurmur . 
CuUum..., 
Greenwood  A Son 

Croaker  

Wood  

Forrest 


1,989  0 0 
1,987  0 0 
1,975  0 0 
1,889  0 0 
1,873  0 0 
1 823  0 0 


For  painting  aud  other  work  at  tho  Poplar  and  Stepney 
Sick  Asylum,  Bromley.  Middlesex.  Messrs.  A A C 
Harston,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

E'd'l'fil  £1,341  0 0 

Aowluu  1,210  0 0 

Derby  1 013  0 0 

Fulmer  999  q 0 

Hopewell  990  0 0 

Shellleld 999  q 0 

Lanison  A Knight  (accepted)  ...  812  0 0 
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Eor  Bookbinders’  Provident  Asylum,  Ball's  Pond-road, 
Islington,  21.,  new  west  wing.  liessrs.  McNab,  Soul,  A 
Pritcbett,  arohiteets.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Batterbury  & Huiley 

Coben £1.560  0 0 

Shellield 1,435  0 0 

Simpson  & Baker 1,423  0 0 

Moreland  A Nison  1,405  0 0 

Nigbtingale  1,393  0 0 

Tibbett,  Jun 1,388  0 0 

Wick 1.367  0 0 

Aldooa 1,285  0 0 

Crabb  1,248  0 0 

Elkington  1,243  0 0 

Sabey  & Sons 1,243  0 0 

Boyce  (accepted) 1,227  0 0 

Pot  new  Sick  Asylum,  Cleveland-street,  Fitzroy-square, 
for  the  Central  London  Sick  Asylum  District.  Messrs. 
John  Giles  & Gough,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Goode : — 

Oliver £16,930  0 0 

Staines  & Sou 16,680  0 0 

Boyce 16,390  0 0 

Kirk  & Co 16,250  0 0 

Howard 15,74.5  0 0 

Anscomb  16,7('3  0 0 

Nibbet  13.397  0 0 

Thom,,,..,...... 15,367  0 0 

Grimwood,. 15,249  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  15,210  0 0 

Elkiogton 15,135  0 0 

Crockett  15,000  0 0 

Rankin 14,950  0 0 

Simpson  14,930  0 0 

Bayes  & Ramago  14,850  0 0 

Wagner 14,700  0 0 

Nightingale 14,643  0 0 

Accepted  for  new  bonded  and  free  warehouses,  for  the 
Kendal  Bonded  and  Free  Warehouse  Company,  Limited, 
Kendal.  Mr.  Stephen  Shaw,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  ; — 

Walling,  Zratonrg,  Arching,  Excavating,  Draini, 
and  Slating, 

Troughton  £3,018  0 0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

Carter 1,732  0 0 

Iron-Jbiinden. 

Lees  Si  Graham 1,013  0 0 

Elnmber  and  Smilkt, 

Airey  & Tanner 272  10  0 

Flatterer, 

Steel 85  0 0 

Fainter  and  Olasier, 

Hine 119  0 0 

Cranet  and  Cat  Meads. 

Downes  542  3 0 

£6,839  12  0 


For  roads  and  sewers,  Wandaworth-road.  Mr.  W.  A, 


Murpby,  architect : — 

Thompson 

Batch  

Jackson  

Kebble 

Harriss  

Wainwright  

Cole 

Pearson  

Riley  

Carter 

Hawks 

Hopkins 

Hancock  (accepted) 

Gardner  

Hare 


1,8 


1,665 

1,650 

1,621 

1,520 

1,-188 

l,4o0 

1,350 


1,3 


1,273 

1,232 

1,118 


Accepted  for  new  auction  mart,  auction  rooms,  and 
offices  for  the  Cockermouth  Auctioneering  and  Estate 
Agency  Company,  Limited,  Cockermouth.  Mr.  Stephen 
Shaw,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Masonrg,  Facing,  Excavating,  and  I>rain». 

Bolton £1,839  0 0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Work. 

Robinson 1,555  0 0 

Plumbing,  Smith,  Iron-founder,  and  Painter's  and 
Glazier's  Work. 

Robinson 620  0 0 

Slating. 

Nanson  415  0 0 

Plastering. 

Eteel 151  19  6 

£1,636  19  6 

For  Mr.  S.  A.  Call’s  offices,  Quayside,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Reed.J.&N.  E £6,062  0 0 

Millar  6,008  0 0 

Lowry,  J.  AW 6,993  13  0 

Elliott 6,538  0 0 

Mitchison  (accepted) 5,495  0 0 

Hudspeth* 1,782  0 0 

* Mason  and  Bricklayer  only. 

For  work-rooms,  stables,  &c,,  in  the  Clapham-road» 
for  Messrs.  Wand  & Co. : — 

Young £343  0 0 

Suell 330  0 0 

Liddicot 330  0 0 

Prebble  & Morley  (accepted) 320  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  28,  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square. 
Messrs.  J.  Young  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  Buzzard 

Kelly,  Bros £3,123  0 0 

Brass  .-i,l20  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  3,027  0 0 

Condor 3,000  0 0 

Manley  Si  Rogers 3,977  0 0 

Lawranoe  2,935  0 0 

Nightingale  2,093  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  and  premises 
belonging  to  Mr.  John  Coppin,  Marsham-street,  West- 
minster. Mr.  Heury  Stephen  Ridley,  architect 

Abbiss  £1,143  0 0 

Mills 1,130  0 0 

King  & Son  1,110  0 0 

Foster 1,075  0 0 

Richards 974  0 0 

Jopling  i Co.  (accepted) 940  0 0 


For  the  Kettering  Sewerage  Works.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Johnson,  surveyor : — 

Chappell  £15,420  0 0 

Acock 10,090  0 0 

Neared:  Son 9,214  10  0 

■R  ens  0 . A.  G 8,173  4 0 

Walker 8,139  19  8 

Branson d,138  15  8 

Moore  ...  ,547  16  0 

Barlow  ..,  i.82o  0 0 


For  New  Connexion  chapel.  West  Hartlepool.  Mr. 
Gibson  Kyle,  architect; — 

Aldcrson £2,480  0 0 

Puiilon  3,138  19  0 

Pybus  2,103  8 0 

Bridges  & Robson  (accepted)  ...  1,950  0 0 

Coion  1,943  IS  9 

Mot-uir  Apparatus. 

Lewis  & Co 35  0 0 


PERFECT  DAYLICIIIT. 


W n Y BURN  G A S ? 


CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS 


IMPROVE  NATURAL  DAYLIGHT 
AND  SUPERSEDE  GAS. 


P.  E,  CHAPPUIS, 

No.  C9,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


For  new  business  premises.  High  Wyc<  mbe,  for  M 
J.  G.  Peace.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect ; — 

Hunt  £2,090  0 0 

Loosley  1,928  10  0 

Spicer 1,890  0 0 

Ward  (accepted)  1,700  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  honso  and  premises*'. 
Boston-road,  Brentford.  Mr.  John  W.  Smithios,  archi«i 
tect 

Gibson £1,083  0 0 

Nye  820  0 0 

Bostel  776  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W,  B.  C.  (we  Jo  not  sive  prices,  which  stnipty  mislead),—!.  !.(»*> 
we  alreailj- alluded  to  the  misrepresentation.  We  will  illustrat#; 
lesuccewful  design).— J.  G.  Q.  (shall  have  atteLtlon).— E.  H.  L.  B.  ! 
(ditto).— J.  W.  ( re  mentioned  the  establishment  i f such  a librarr  not  i 
• mg  ago).— A.  E.  F.— A.  V.— C.  E.  F.— JI.P.— V.  T.— K,  W.  J.— H.  H.  . 
.J.  W.— W.  G-— H.  W.  W.— W.  W.— L.  & B.— F.  W.— 0.  H,  R.— 


McN..S,  & P.— W.  3.-K,  J — J.  L.— F.  W S.-J.  A.  W.— B.  & Son.— 
T.  B.— W.  A.— S.  S.— J.  D.  (jes,  to  a certain  extent). 

compelled  to  decline  pouitiog  out  books  and  giving; 


addresses. 

Ail  ststemcoiB  of  (acts,  lists  of  tenders,  must  be  accompanledf 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  nccessaril7  (or  < 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  o(  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at  :• 
public  meetings,  rests,  ol  course,  with  the  aulhora 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Situations  I Situations 
Wauled.  Vacant, 
r under  ..  2a.  6d.  6d. 

:a  words)..  Us.  Ikh  | Os.  6d. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


•'  THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  p;irt  o(  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  o{  19a  per  annum,  i 

Halfpenny  stampsoccepted  (oramounts  under  5a.  Any  larger  eum 
should  he  remitted  by  iluiicy  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
Kiug.street,  Coveut-gardcu,  W.G.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDllINJEB. 


NOTICE. — All  communications  respecU\ 
ing  Advertisements,  Suiscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be': 
addressed  to  “The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,", 
No.  1,  YorJe-street,  Covent  Garden,  All  other’. 
Communicatiems  should  be  addressed  to  the: 
“Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “Publisher." 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited),  , 
Qnarrymon  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots ; ! 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on ' 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.]  . 


STONE  BROTHERS, 

Bath  Stone  Merchants, 
supply  dii-ect  from  their  own  Quarries  ■ 

Box  Ground,  Corsham  Down, 
Farleigh  Down,  Combe  Down, 

AND  Stoke  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office,  Bath.t 
Londou  Depot,  G.W.E.  Mileage  Station,  Paddington. 
Stone  Di'essinga  prepared  ready  for  fixing. [Ad vr.] . 


Whitlaud  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These; 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are* 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  anyquan- ; 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  Orders: 
can  be  executed  without  a day’s  delay. — Fori 
samples  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  thei 
MANAGER,  at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,: 
E.S.O.  [Advt.  "• 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  117,  Cannon-street,  E.C. — fADvr.] 


The  Savile  Street  Foundry  and  Fngi- : 
neering  Company  (Limited),  Savile-streefc; 
East,  Sheffield,  Engineers  and  General  Founders,: 
supply  all  kinds  of  Gas  and  Water  Pipes,  Valves, : 
and  every  description  of  Builders’  and  Contractor^  ; 
Castings,  Girders,  Columns,  &c. ; Cranes,  Crabs,; 
Derrick  Hoists,  Lifts,  and  Machinery.  [Auvt.’ 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  Sec., : 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, ; 
29,  Charing-crosa,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  andi 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Di-awinga  Copied,  i 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP,' 


Manufacturers  o! 


^OCHARLES  0COLLINCES0  PAT’ent  e 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES,: 

^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, : 

and  IMPROVED  G.\TE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description.’  . 

30-4,  BOROUGH  EOAB,; 
LONDON,  S.E. 


Maech  28, 1874.] 
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Some  Branches  of  A ncient 
Art  Worh 


T has  not  unfrequentlj 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  in 
vite  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  various 
branches  of  antique  art. 
We  have  spoken  of  the 
general  aspect  of  the 
antiquOj  as  a main  de- 
partment in  the  education 
of  the  artist;  and,  more, 
over,  as  coming  under 
practical  question  when 
the  progress  of  decay  be. 
comes  such  as  to  render 
utter  disappearance  the 
only  alternative  offered 
to  those  who  refused  any, 
even  the  humblest,  re- 
storation, or  rather  con- 
sorvation. 

Especially  we  were  led 
to  dwell  upon  the  subtle 
and  uncommunicable 
spirit  that  yet  lives  in 
the  marbles  of  Greece ; 
perishing  as  matter  of 
chemical  composition, 
bat  immortal,  as  embodi- 
• ments  of  lofty,  poetic  idea,  so  long  as  a frag- 
ment  remains  without  crumbling  into  dust.  We 
' have  spoken  of  “motive,"  and  of  “character,” 
as  these  words  have  meanings  of  their  own  in 
t the  vocabulary  of  the  real  student  of  art ; we 
, have,  more  recently,  touched  upon  the  impor- 
( tant  subject  of  proportion,  although  only  to  in- 
1 dicato  the  wide,  and  not  inaccessible,  field  of 
1 research  that  here  lies  open  to  the  student.  We 
i have  glanced  at  the  essential  elements  of  those 
three  styles,  or  rather  three  requisites  of  perfect 
, stylo,  in  art,  which  are  known  by  the  terms  of 
Realism,  Conventionalism,  and  Idealism.  And  we 
have  seen  how,  again  and  again,  in  the  history  of 
art  (as  has  been  the  case  in  many  other  branches 
of  human  study  and  contemplation),  men  of  culture 
that  was  special,  but  not  catholic,  have  fancied 
that  they  were  founding  schools,  when  they  were 
onlyneglectingprinciples.  Wehave  glancedatthe 
subjects  of  colour  and  of  shadow,  as  the  special 
elements  of  the  genius  of  the  painter  and  of  the 
sculptor.  Above  all,  wo  have  been  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  very  central  essence  of  the 
excellence  of  ancient  art,  as  embodied  during  the 
brief  period  of  its  apogee,  is  the  attribute  which 
wo  have  denominated  its  grandeur.  Without 
making  any  pretence  to  an  exhaustive  treatment 
of  these  important  portions  of  a general  theory 
of  art,  within  the  limits  proper  to  our  columns, 
wo  have  yet  endeavoured  to  supply  something 
of  a guide  to  a more  detailed  and  comprehen. 
sive  study,  than  is  possible  without  some 
■attempt  to  grasp  the  general  outline  of  those 
'main  principles  which  are  latent  (if  not  vividly 
embodied)  in  all  true  art. 

It  may  be  well,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  train  of 
ideas,  to  fix  on  the  mind  the  nature  of  those 
■distinct  branches  of  art,  the  pursuit  of  which, 
in  classical  times,  is  proved  by  the  osistonce  of 
relics,  or  indicated  by  the  references  to  be  found 
in  literature. 

It  is,  of  course,  as  to  the  architecture  of 
Greece,  that  we  are  able  to  speak  with  greater- 


precision  than  in  the  case  of  most  other  branches 
of  art.  This  may  be  characterised  as  having 
attained  that  stage  of  development  at  which  a 
style,  originally  and  essentially  proper  to  a 
wooden  structure,  had  attained  perfection  under 
the  hand  of  the  mason;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  had  not  given  birth  to  any  example  of 
truly  masonic  construction,  such  as  that  of  which 
the  later  discovery  led  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
semicircular  arch,  and  the  graceful  delicacy  of 
the  Pointed  Gothic.  As  to  painting,  we  are 
almost  entirely  left  to  that  kind  of  reflex 
opinion  that  is  formed  from  the  testimony  of 
those  writers  who  have  described  the  effects 
produced,  but  not  the  mode  of  their  production. 
A particular  branch,  however,  of  the  painter’? 
art  is  illustrated  by  the  fictile  vases  of  Greece, 
Magna-Grecia,  and  Etruria.  To  the  earliest 
specimens  which  we  possess  of  the  archaic 
period  of  this  ceramic  work  (which  are  vases 
from  Athens,  Corinth,  Melos,  Rhodes,  Etruria, 
and  Southern  Italy),  it  may  be  rash  as  yet  to 
attempt  to  assign  a date.  They  are  chiefly 
ornamented  with  patterns  which  are  called 
geometric,  but  which  probably  originated  in  an 
attempt  to  represent  wickerwork.  Primitive 
representations  of  goats,  birds,  and  horses, 
succeed ; although  they  are  at  first  but  sparingly 
introduced,  and  are  drawn  in  the  rudest  manner. 
The  colours  employed  are  brown  on  an  ash. 
coloured  ground.  Purple  and  white  are,  a little 
later,  combined  with  brown.  Bands  of  orna- 
mental patterns  next  make  their  appearance, 
and  compartments,  containing  a geometrical 
figure,  a flower,  or  an  animal,  are  arranged  in  a 
manner  that  recals  the  idea  of  the  metopes  and 
triglyphs  of  a Doric  temple.  Later,  we  find 
crimson  and  white  mingled  with  the  brown,  and 
animal  and  human  forms  more  freely  introduced. 
Later  yet,  we  find  vases  painted  in  black  and 
crimson,  with  incised  linos,  on  a cream-coloured 
ground.  In  some  of  them  rude  inscriptions 
enable  us  to  recognise  the  representations  of  the 
heroes  of  the  “ Iliad,”  The  latest  vases  of  the 
Archaic  period,  which  come  down  to  about 
B.C.  4-iO,  exhibit  a design  painted  in  black  on  a 
red  ground,  the  outlines  and  inner  markings 
incised,  the  details  picked  out  with  crimson  and 
white.  In  these  vases  the  red  ground  is  pro- 
duced by  a glaze  painted  over  the  clay.  The 
mouth,  handles,  and  unornamented  parts  of  the 
vase  are  painted  with  a black  varnish,  more 
lustrous  and  durable  than  that  of  the  earlier 
examples.  The  representation  of  the  human 
figure,  in  action,  becomes  more  and  more  the 
central  object  of  the  design. 

As  we  advance  to  the  finest  period  of  art,  we 
find  the  body  of  the  vase  painted  with  a black 
lustrous  varnish,  the  figures  having  been  first 
roughly  marked  out  in  the  clay,  and  then  more 
carefully  finished,  after  the  black  background 
was  filled  in.  The  details  of  the  costume,  and 
the  inner  markings  of  the  anatomy,  are  given  by 
black  lines  j and  as  the  drawing  (as  in  the  later 
case  of  majolica  ware)  had  to  be  executed  on 
the  wet  clay,  great  artistic  freedom  of  hand 
found  room  for  display.  The  composition  gains 
in  simplicity,  the  figures  being  represented  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  same  plane,  and  the 
faces  given  in  profile,  as  in  the  sculptured  reliefs 
of  the  period.  The  vigorous  and  bold  proper- 
tion  of  the  female  type,  which  forms  a feature 
of  the  School  of  Phidias,  is  characteristic  of  the 
finest  period  of  art. 

Connected  with  the  painted  vases,  are  those  of 
terra  cotta  ornamented  with  high  relief,  or  even 
with  some  detached  figures.  The  best  examples 
we  possess  of  these  are  from  Magna  Grecia; 
but  from  the  imperishable  nature  of  the  mate! 
rial  it  is  probable  that  much  of  this  work  may 
yet  reward  the  toil  of  research.  The  life-like 
character  of  these  statuettes  is  at  times  perfectly 
surprising. 

From  work  in  clay  the  natural  advance  of  the 
sculptor’s  power  led  him  to  turn  to  the  nobler 


material  of  marble.  With  reference  to  this, 
however,  it  may  be  proper  to  glance  at  the 
statement  of  Winkelman,  that  the  modelling  of 
the  Greek  sculptors  was  executed  in  wax,  and 
that  the  use  of  clay  was  comparatively  modern. 
We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
misapprehension,  such  as  often  arises  when 
those  write  on  art  who  may  be  deeply  imbued 
with  its  spirit,  but  who  have  little  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  its  procedures.  The  use  of  clay 
as  a plastic  material  goes  back  to  the  very 
commencement  of  history.  The  potter  is  one  of 
the  very  oldest  of  workmen  ; and  specimens  of 
his  work,— bricks,  vases,  lamps,— rising  from  the 
rudest  simplicity  to  something  of  highly  ornate 
character,  very  far  antedate  the  most  archaic 
relics  of  Grecian  sculpture.  But  it  is  extremely 
probable  that,  for  casting  in  bronze,  wax  was 
employed  before  clay.  To  melt  the  core,  and 
leave  the  mould  fit  for  the  reception  of  the 
metal,  was  a far  simpler  process  than  any  by 
which  a solid  core  could  be  removed.  And  it  is 
true  that,  in  the  modelling  of  many  antiques* 
there  is  a mode  of  handling  that  tells  rather  of 
wax  than  of  clay.  That  a statue  which  it  was 
intended  to  produce  in  metal,  should  be  modelled 
in  wax,  whether  in  the  first  instance,  or  after  a 
sketch  in  clay,  is  therefore  an  extremely  probable 
hypothesis,  not  only  from  the  testimony  cited  by 
Winkelman,  but  moreover  from  this  practical 
point  of  view.  Butthat  the  Greek  sculptors  did  not 

primarily  model  in  clay  does  not  follow  from  the 
admission;  nor  do  we  take  it  to  be  credible  as  a 
fact. 

A distinct  branch  of  sculpture,  of  which  all 
examples,  and  nearly  all  representations,  have 
perished,  was  the  chryselephantine  work.  All 
our  own  examples  of  what  we  may  call  com- 
pound  sculpture  hold  rather  to  decorative,  than 
to  fine,  art.  We  have  no  warrant,  however,  for 
doubting  the  purity  of  the  taste  of  Phidias ; and 
when  we  find  that  this  great  sculptor  considered 
that  his  noblest  work  was  executed  iu  gold  and 
ivory— the  colossal  statue  of  Pallas— we  can 
only  regret  our  inability  to  form  any  just  con- 
ception of  the  effect.  We  should  have  been  as 
unable  to  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  the 
sculpture  iu  marble  of  the  finest  period,  but  for 
the  precious  fragments  we  possess. 

Miniature  sculpture  forms  the  next  branch  of 
antique  art.  The  beauty  of  some  of  the  gems 
cut  by  the  most  famous  artists  is  surprising. 
Our  most  reliable  examples  are,  however,  the 
glass  copies,  which  the  engravers  produced,  on 
the  completion  of  some  excellent  work,  for 
general  sale.  These  it  has  not  been  thought 
worth  while  to  forge;  so  that  the  questions 
which  rise  at  every  step  in  this  department  of 
research  into  the  antique  are  avoided  with  these 
humbler,  yet  authentic  copies.  There  is  a head 
of  Hercules,  a cameo  in  chalcedony,  at  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  which,  though 
damaged,  is  equal  to  any  production  of  ancient 
art.  The  likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by 
Pyrgoteles,  is  another  famous  instance  of  this 
microscopic  sculpture.  But  definite  proportion 
has  not  been  adhered  to  by  the  artists  of  gems. 

If  the  best  of  them  are  photographically  enlarged, 
this  fact  becomes  most  apparent. 

Metal  work  was,  in  all  probability,  the  field 
in  which  the  highest  triumphs  of  ancient  art  were 
attained,  when  we  regard  delicacy,  as  well  as 
grandeur,  of  execution.  There  were  limits  to 
the  range  of  the  sculptor,  in  marble,  which  he 
could  overleap  when  he  wrought  in  bronze. 
Thus  the  reduction  of  the  ankle  to  its  proper 
size  is  a process  attended  with  such  risk, 
when,  as  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  or  the  Venus 
de’  Medici,  the  main  weight  of  the  statue  bears 
upon  one  foot,  that  proportion  has,  in  such  cases, 
been  sacrificed  to  safety.  The  left  ankle  of  the 
Apollo,  on  which  much  less  weight  is  thrown 
than  on  the  right,  is  an  inch  smaller  in  girth 
than  the  corresponding  dimensions  of  the  other 
limb.  The  ankles  of  the  Venus  de’  Medici 
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are  the  only  esceptiona  to  the  perfect  sj’mmetry 
of  the  figure  of  thut  goddess,  below  the  chin. 

The  artist  who  works  in  metal  commands  a 
wider  range  than  any  ether  description  of 
Eculptor.  This  is  the  case  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  Size  ceases  to  be  a limit  to  his 
imagination.  For,  cn  the  one  hand,  he  may 
attain  a magnitude  that  is  colossal,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  famous  sun. god  at  llhodes ; and 
on  the  other  band,  he  may  descend  to  the  most 
subtle  delicacy  of  the  goldsmith’s  touch,  as  in 
the  sliield  of  Achilles,  the  Homeric  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  a proof  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  this  beautiful  branch  of  art.  Again,  the 
worker  in  metallic  relief  approaches  the  cor.- 
fines  of  painting  j and  in  some  cases,  such  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  celebrated  “ Gates  of  Para- 
dise,” executed  by  Ghiberti,  the  modeller  dis- 
plays a style,  at  once  sculptural  and  picturesque, 
that  is  entirely  bis  own.  The  power  of  employ, 
ing  both  the  modelling  tool,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  chisel,  the  hammer,  and  the  giarer, 
afterwards,  isalsoa  special  gift  of  the  metallurgic 
sculptor.  Chamber  sculpture  probably  thus 
originated.  The  statuette  is  essentially  a work  in 
mtfal  j the  utmost  delicacy  of  finish  being  here 
attainable,  without  that  danger  of  frittering 
away  which  arises  in  treating  the  less  trust- 
worthy marble.  But  beyond  all  this,  there  is  an 
intimate  reason  why  sculptors  should  have  felt, 
rather  than  have  argued,  that  bronze  was  the 
material  in  which  their  art  can  attain  its  highest 
triumph.  Marble  sculpture  is  not,  as  a rule, 
original.  Michelanglo,  indeed,  attacked  the 
solid  block  with  a sort  of  inspired  fury,  and  hewed 
out  his  vehement  idealisations  without  preli- 
minary model.  In  the  courts  of  South  Kensing- 
ton  is  to  be  found  a most  interesting  proof  of 
this  habit,  in  a female  bust  from  hia  hand,  of 
which  one  eye  is  open  and  the  other  shut, — a 
tentative  alternative  which  any  other  man  would 
have  tried  in  clay.  But  marble  statues,  as  we 
know  them,  are  copies,  and  to  a great  extent 
mechanical  copies,  of  clay  models.  The  only 
other  mode  in  which  we  can  regard  sculpture  in 
stone  or  in  marble,  is  as  an  ennobling  of  work  in 
wood.  Greek  archaic  sculpture  denotes  this 
origin  for  the  art  of  the  eicouist.  In  the  stone 
carving  of  India  wo  can  trace  almost  the  very 
steps  of  the  trans  ormatiou  of  the  art.  But  with 
tho  worker  in  bronze  a mechanical  step  is 
avoided.  The  melted  metal  takes,  of  its  own 
accord,  as  it  weie,  the  form  impressed  on  the 
plastic  material.  In  the  great  contest  which 
every  true  sculptor  feels  to  he  ever  going  on 
between  expression  and  finish,  the  power  of  the 
first  is  most  chai'acterietic  of  clay — the  beauty 
of  the  latter  is  the  glory  of  marble.  But  it  is  as 
a modeller,  rather  than  as  a hewer,  that  the 
copyist  of  the  human  form,  especially  in  aud 
under  life-size,  most  happily  succeeds  ; and  not 
only  so,  but  the  lines  of  sculptural  composition, 
the  true  containing  curves,  suggest  themselves, 
in  a great  measure,  in  the  clay.  The  temptation 
to  a boldness  which  is  out  of  keeping,  is  at  times 
irresistible  to  a worker  in  wood  ; it  does  not 
occur  to  the  worker  in  clay.  If  we  contrast 
two  very  different  figures,  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
and  the  Paul  in  the  newreredos  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  difference  between  the  style  proper  to 
clay  and  that  natural  to  wood  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  Each  figure  stretches  out  an  arm, 
which  directly  piojects  from  the  general  con- 
taining  lines  of  the  form.  But  the  projection 
which  is  easy  in  wood  (and  which,  moreover, 
instead  of  being  grand  and  imposing,  is  simply 
awkward)  involves,  in  clay,  the  addition  of  some 
extraneous  support  (unless  iron  bars  be  of  set 
piirpose  introduced).  Hence  the  falling  drapery 
of  the  chiton  of  .ipollo  presented  itself  as  a 
natural  portion  of  the  figure,  when  modelled  in 
clay.  The  degree  of  dignity  which  is  thus  given 
to  the  statne  can  be  estimated,  if  we  so  far 
obsenre  it  to  the  eye  as  to  be  able  to  regard  it  as 
entirely  undraped. 

The  works  in  metal  of  antiquity  were  thus, 
especially  if  we  regard  their  great  number,  as 
well  as  their  attainable  and  obtained  excellence, 
by  far  the  most  important  of  all.  There  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  many  of  these  works  yet 
remain  to  be  discovered.  Among  the  most 
exquisite  productions  of  human  art  may  be 
named  a wearied  Mercury,  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  in  which  the  expression  of  fatigue 
on  the  face,  no  less  than  the  modelling  of  the 
entire  figure,  is  of  unapproachable  truth.  In 
the  British  Mnseum  perhaps  the  very  finest 
bronze  is  a statuette  of  Nejitune,  dug  up  in 
Epirus,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  right 
arm,  and  of  the  emeralds  or  garnets  which  once 
formed  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  set  in  a silver 


cornea,  is  perfect.  Its  modelling  is  of  the 
grandest  style ; and  the  earth  in  which  it  was 
long  buried,  instead  of  producing  that  thick  aud 
mouldering  verdigris  which  characterises  bronzes 
dug  from  volcanic  formations,  such  as  tufa,  has 
produced  a lovely  green  ^patina,  resembling  fine 
unveined  malachite. 

Were  we  to  select  a specimen  of  that  which  is 
noblest  in  the  metallurgic  art  of  Greece,  so  far 
as  relies  are  in  our  possession,  or  come  within  our 
knowledge,  we  should  cite  the  fine  tetradrachm 
of  Lysimachus,  which  is  in  the  gem- room  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  art  of  the  medallist  has 
here  attained  its  supreme  expression.  It  is  the 
case,  historically,  that  the  apogde  of  the  art  of 
the  gem-cutter  and  of  the  die-sinker,  by  no  means 
coincides  in  date  with  the  noblest  triumphs  of  the 
sculptor.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this 
circumstance.  The  decay  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  sculpture  has  been,  not  only  coincident 
with,  but  to  a considerable  extent  influenced 
by,  the  advance  in  manipulative  power.  Over- 
delicacy  of  finish  detracts  from  grandeur.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  noblest  work  of  the  Divine 
Artificer, — tho  human  form.  The  exquisite 
delicacy  which  is  the  characteristic  of  feminine 
beauty,  is  not  so  consonant  with  grandeur  of 
type,  as  the  hirsute  veil  which  man  seems  to 
Lave  retained  from  the  p-xiod  when  ho  was 
the  rival  of  the  lion  in  searching  for  his  food. 
The  emotional  delicacy  of  the  lips  and  chin  of 
the  Cupid  of  the  Yatican,  or  of  tho  Psyche  of 
the  Museo  Borbonico,  has  not  the  grandeur  of 
the  bearded  mouth  of  the  Jupiter  of  Otricoli. 
The  two  elements  of  the  beautiful  diffei\  Tbey 
differ  as  much  as  do  Justice  and  Mercy.  What 
has  a real  cause  in  nature  is  easily  exaggerated 
in  art.  Thus  we  find,  from  the  time  of  Pericles 
to  that  of  Alexander,  delicacy  of  finish,  and 
even  that  apparent  boldness  of  execution  which 
is  the  result  of  prolonged  aud  almost  infinite 
labour,  to  bo  continually  on  the  increase,  at  the 
expense  of  the  element  of  grandeur. 

With  the  worker  in  miniature,  however,  the  , 
advance  in  manipulative  skill  is  actually  an  , 
advance  in  merit.  He  must  rather  translate 
than  create.  His  noblest  work  is  portraiture ; , 
when  he  reproduces,  for  the  constant  delight  of  ! 
the  taste,  some  famous  work  of  the  sculptor,  he  j 
does  not  give  a proportionate  reduction.  We 
can  speak  with  certitude  on  this  point.  By 
means  of  the  camera  we  can  reduce  at  will  with 
absolute  proportionate  exactitude.  The  result 
is  not  happy  when  carried  far.  And  when  we 
attempt  the  reverse  process,  and  enlarge,  by 
means  of  the  camera,  the  most  beautiful  gems, 
we  find  dispropirtion  that  is  absolutely  ludicrous. 

The  artist  in  miniature,  then,  has  to  seize  the 
salient  points  of  his  subject,  and  so  to  treat  the 
whole  as  to  make  the  subserviency  of  the  minor 
traits  harmonise  with  a nervous  treatment  of  the 
essential.  This  is  an  effort  of  genius  so  different 
from  that  which  produces  a statue  of  life-size,  or 
eveu  a reduction  to  h.df  size — which  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  scales  on  which  the  sculptor 
can  work — that  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  be  somewhat  later  in  its  development.  Such, 
at  all  events,  l as  been  the  case. 

In  the  coin  that  wo  have  mentioned  are  com- 
bined all  the  elements  of  the  very  highest  excel- 
lence. We  say  little  of  the  character  of  the  metal, 
although  there  is  something  in  silver,  as  a material, 
that  is  unrivalled  by  any  substance,  unless  it  be 
bronze  that  has  acquired  an  unusually  fine 
patina,  such  as  that  of  the  Paranrytbian 
statuettes.  But,  fine  as  the  silver  tetradrachm 
undoubtedly  is,  a plaster  cast  (such  as  the 
admirable  public  spirit  of  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum  allows  any  one  to  obtain  from 
them  for  a few  pence)  shows  the  beauty  of  the 
modelling  far  more  apparently  than  does  the 
coin  itself,  or  its  reproduction  in  electrotype. 

The  coin  is  of  the  diameter  of  l-rV  i°-)  of 
the  weight  of  236  grains  Troy,  having  lost  only 
four  grains  from  the  original  weight  of  tho  tetra- 
drachm. This  alone  is  an  indication  of  the 
excellence  of  its  preeervation.  It  bears,  on  the 
reverse,  the  legend  Lysimachou  Basileos  (of 
King  Lysimachus)  in  vertical  lines,  on  either 
side  of  a seated  figure  of  Athenm,  holding  a 
winged  Victory  in  her  right  hand.  This  figure 
is  the  prototype  of  the  Britannia  of  our  own 
copper  coins.  But  the  head  on  the  obverse  is 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  evidence  of  a 
wise  reverence  on  the  part  of  the  Thracian  King. 
The  coin  so  far  maintains  the  old  “set”  of  the 
earliest  “incused”  money,  that  the  reverse  is 
hollow,  and  the  piece,  when  new,  would  have 
lain  perfectly  flat  on  a table  if  placed  reverse 
downwards,  the  field  being  recessed  so  as  to  give 
the  due  relief  to  the  figure.  This  allows  of  an 


extraordinary  boldness  on  the  obverse  j and  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  design,  the  conven- 
tionalised ram’s  horn,  which  indicates  the  divine 
parentage  of  the  great  conqueror,  rises  to  about 
double  the  thickness  of  the  field.  This  full  relief 
admits  of  a hold  and  perfectly  accentuated 
treatment  of  the  profile,  of  a deep  shadow  for 
the  eye,  the  lips,  and  the  nostril,  and  a deeply 
cut  rendering  of  tho  curling  locks,  and  of  the 
Persian  diadem  which  confines  them.  At  the 
back  of  the  profile,  the  hair,  and  the  ends  of  the 
diadem,  float  over  the  field  of  the  coin,  into 
which  they  almost  sink,  vanishing  by  a delicate 
shadow  lino.  The  authenticity  of  the  portrait  is 
avouched  by  the  peculiar  angle  of  the  throat, 
which  combines  with  the  other  elements  of 
Grecian  masculine  beauty  to  give  to  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  conqueror  a beauty  that 
is  not  only  living,  but  unique.* 


ON  THE  PEOPOSED  CHA.NNEL 
TUNNEL. 

At  tho  Society  of  Arts,  Adelpbi,  last  week, 
Mr.  Wm.  Hawes,  F.G.S.,  read  a paper  on  this- 
subject,  in  which  he  entered  fully  into  its 
geological,  engineering,  and  commercial  aspects. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  only  place  where  a submarine  tunnel  can  be 
made,  with  a due  regard  to  safety  and  economy, 
is  through  the  grey  chalk  which  stretches  across 
the  straits  between  Dover  aud  Calais  j and  this 
being  admitted,  it  only  remaius  to  show  the  cost 
of,  and  tho  time  required  for,  the  construction 
of  a tunnel  of  such  dimensions  and  length  as  to 
be  practically  available  for  general  traffic. 

First,  as  to  time.  The  application  of  the 
machine  for  tunnelling  through  chalk  or  any  soft 
strata,  invented  by  Mr.  Brunton,  a model  of 
which  is  on  the  table,  will  so  reduce  the  time 
requii'ed  for  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  that  the  period  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  twenty-two  miles  may  be  deter- 
mined almost  to  a certainty.  At  Siiodland,  near 
Maidstone,  where  it  has  been  tried,  a heading  of 
7 ft.  in  diameter  was  driven  at  the  rate  of  one 
jard  per  hour.  This  rate,  supposing  the  work 
to  be  begun  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  would 
require  only  two  years  to  drive  a driftway  from 
7 ft.  to  9 ft.  in  diameter  across  the  Channel, 
but  allowing  for  delays  and  casualties  which 
always  occur  in  works  of  such  magnitude,  we 
may  safely  say  it  would  be  easily  completed  in 
two  years  and  a half. 

With  such  a machine,  the  cost  of  the  excava- 
tion of  the  driftway  may  be  accurately  estimated. 
The  cost  of  the  tuunelling  machines,  the  air-- 
pumps,  and  pumping  engines  for  drainage  and 
for  raising  the  chalk  as  excavated,  can  be  easily 
determined.  The  hand-labonr  to  be  employed- 
is  also  capable  of  accurate  estimate,  aud  would 
be  limited  in  the  cost  aud  the  time  required  for 
its  execution,  by  its  practicability,  aud  has, 
therefore,  demanded  the  most  serious  and  careful, 
consideration  by  Sir  John  Hawksbaw  and 
Mr.  Bronlees,  as  well  as  by  theii-  French- 
colleagues. 

The  driftway  being  completed,  the  cost  and 
time  required  for  its  enlargement  to  tho  size  of 
a railway  tunnel  could  also  be  as  easily  esti- 
mated ; and  it  may  be  assumed  that  should  the 
driftway  be  driven  successfully  one  or  two  miles' 
under  the  sea,  the  enlargement  might  be  begun 
without  waiting  for  its  completion  across  the 
Channel. 

If  this  course  be  pursued,  the  entire  work 
may  be  completed  in  five  or  six  years,  and  at  a 
cost  of  from  eight  lo  ten  millions  of  money  ; but 
until  the  driftway  be  carried  a certain  distance 
under  the  sea,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
more  than  a general  idea  of  tho  time  which 
would  be  occupied  in  completing  the  work,  or 
tho  expenditure  it  would  involve. 

The  shafts  on  each  shore  will  be  sunk  to  the- 
depth  of  450  ft.  below  high-water  mark.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  driftways  will  be  driven 
for  the  drainage  of  the  works  whilst  in  progress^ 
and  for  its  permanent  drainage  after  com- 
pletion. 

The  tunnel  will  commence  200  ft.  above  this 
driftway,  and  will  be  driven  at  an  iuclination  of 
1 ft.  in  SO  to  the  junction  with  the  drainage 
driftway,  and  then  at  a gradient  of  1 to  2,640 
to  the  centre  of  the  Straits,  where  the  tunnel 
from  the  English  shore  will  meet  that  driven 


* It  ought  to  be  generally  known  that  electrotypes  and 
plaster  casts  of  the  coins  in  the  British  Museum  are 
obtainable,  by  permission,  from  Mr.  E.  Eeady,  of  that 
institution.  We  hare  reason  to  speak  well  of  the 
lidelity  and  beauty  of  Mr.  Keady’s  reproductions,  and  of 
the  low  price  at  which  they  moy  be  obtained. 
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exactly  ia  the  same  manner  from  tlio  French 
shore,  and  being  united  with  it,  will  complete 
the  aubraarine  railway  under  the  Channel.  The 
drainage  will  be  from  the  centre  of  the  tunnel  to 
either  end. 

At  present,  I have  only  referred  to  ventilation 
during  constrnotion,  respecting  which,  so  long 
as  the  excavating  power  ia  obtained  by  the  use 
of  compressed  air,  there  is  no  difficulty.  The 
results  obtained  during  the  construction  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  and  St.  Gothard  tunnels  are  con- 
clusive on  this  point.  Bat  for  the  ventilation 
after  completion  I will  confine  myself  to  the 
statement  of  our  distinguished  engineers,  and 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  by 
mechanical  means  a steady  current  of  air 
through  the  tunnel  at  all  times,  quite  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
exact  method  by  which  this  will  be  accomplished 
need  not  be  stated  at  present : it  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  tliore  is  a general  agreement  of 
opinion  by  the  English  and  French  engineers  as 
to  the  facility  with  which  perfect  ventilation 
ii  -can  be  maintained. 

I'  The  net  revenue  Mr.  ITawes  estimates  at 
732,0001,,  or  7}  per  cent,  on  10,000,0001. 
i Let  ns  now  consider,  he  continued,  how  this 
I:  great  work  can  be  accomplished, 
f.  There  are  two  distinct  steps  to  be  taken.  The 

S first,  to  raise  sufficient  capital  to  make  tho 
i driftway,  to  test  the  practicability  of  the  greater 
Bi  work  j and  the  second,  when  this  ia  proved  to  be 
L practicable,  both  cn  the  score  of  expense  and 
[i:  the  time  required  for  its  completion,  to  find 
|i;  capital  for  the  enlargement  of  tho  driftway  into 
bi  a submarine  railway  tunnel. 

To  accomplish  the  first,  or  preliminary  por- 
B tion  of  the  work,  160,0001.  must  be  raised.  Half 
p of  this  should  be  found  by  France  and  other 
B European  States,  the  other  half  in  England. 

^1  If  650,000,0001.  have  been  raised  for  railways 
i!  without  any  assistance  from  Government,  be- 
ll cause  the  population  have  required  the  con- 
iti  venience  and  facilities  its  expenditure  affords,  ia 
li  it  being  too  sanguine  to  expect  that  8,000,0001., 
m or  even  10,000,0001.,  will  be  forthcoming  to  per- 
il feet  the  present  mode  of  transit  across  the 
ki  Channel? 

ri  These  figures  apply  only  to  this  country. 

I It  is  proposed,  then,  to  establish  in  France 
' 1 and  England  companies  to  raise  160,0001.,  and 
hI  to  begiu  tho  works  on  both  sides  at  once  ; and 
W BO  soon  as  the  driftway  is  bored  a sufficient 
l;  distance  under  tho  sea  to  prove  the  accuracy  of 
, ( the  calculations  of  the  English  and  Preach 
b engineers,  and  the  practicability  of  the  work,  it 
^ is  proposed  to  take  measures  to  bring  this  great 
undertaking  before  the  variou?  Governments 
and  capitals  interested  in  its  success,  with  a view 
to  the  ultimate  provision  of  capital  for  its  com- 
pletion. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  a discussion 
followed,  in  which  Sir  John  Hawksliaw,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  11.  Ruwlinson, 
I'C.B.,  and  others  took  part. 


THE  CONSERVANCY  OF  THE  CITY  AND 
RIVER. 

Geeat  damage  and  inconvenience  have  been 
caused  along  the  tbickly.inhabited  borders  of 
the  Thames  by  the  high  spring  tide  of  the 
50th  inst.,  which  appears  to  have  been  one 
. of  the  highest  on  record.  It  is  said  that 
the  danger  was  predicted  on  the  Gth  of 
January  last  by  Captain  Saxby,  who  named 
the  tides  of  20th  March  and  18th  April  as  the 
highest  that  might  be  expected.  As  a rule,  the 
poor  people  who  were  flooded  by  the  4 fc.  to 
5 ft.  of  water  which  invaded  their  dwellings  had 
their  furniture  and  bedding  spoiled,  and  tho 
lower  stories  of  their  houses  defiled  and  made 
unwholesome  by  mud ; even  tho  sewers  burst 
in  beneath  themj  and  they  had  to  adjourn  to 
the  upper  parts  of  their  houses  for  the  time. 
Much  damage  has  also  been  done  at  the  wharfs, 
and  in  warehouses  and  other  business  premises 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Similar  floodings 
have  occurred  in  many  places  along  both  the  east 
and  the  west  coasts  of  the  country.  Surely  tho 
police  will  extensively  distribute  precautionary 
warnings  as  to  the  18th  proximo.  Bettor  a false 
alarm  than  want  of  precautionary  measures  on 
that  occasion. 

The  damage  occasioned  by  the  late  over, 
flowing  is  sufficieutly  serious  in  extent  to  call 
^for  more  than  a passing  notice.  It  calls  for 
Bcoinment  with  a view  to  remedy,  and  the  pre- 
'Bvention  of  its  future  occurrence  as  far  as  pos- 
I'fiible.  The  inundation  of  largo  tracts  of  land, 


particularly  of  the  river-side  portion,  is 
casualty  of  frequent  account  in  tho  annals  of 
Loudon.  We  have  often  heretofore  reaped,  and 
probably  will  again  reap,  the  fruits  of  our  neglect 
of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries,  be  these  feeders, 
mountain  streams,  main  drains,  or  town  sewers. 
It  has  taken  London  upwards  of  one  thousand 
years  to  learn  the  science  and  estimate  tho  im- 
portance of  embankment.  There  exists  no 
necessity  at  present  of  going  back  for  citations 
to  the  period  of  the  Roman  oceupation  to  find 
precedents  or  examples  for  pointing  a moral. 
Our  own  ancient  City  magnates,  from  at  least 
the  thirteenth  century,  were  fully  conscious 
of  the  wrong  that  was  perpetrated  upon  Father 
Thames,  and  they  made  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  save  our  noble  river  from  pollution. 
From  the  date,  not  merely  of  the  council  which 
was  elected  in  the  City  in  13'i7,  but  for  some 
years  anterior,  the  conservancy  of  the  river  was  a 
matter  of  serious  concern,  and  troubled  the  minds 
of  the  civic  rulers  not  a little.  Repeated  bye-laws 
were  passed,  kingly  intercession  was  enlisted, 
and  proclamations,  monarchical  and  corporate, 
were  put  forth  in  every  reign,  from  the  third 
Edward  to  the  fourth  George,  but  still  the 
Thames  continued  to  be  polluted  and  treated  as 
if  it  were  only  a scour  for  the  filth  of  London. 
The  old  bye-laws  of  the  City  authorities  proved 
inoperative,  because  they  were  not  supported  bv 
any  practical  system  of  surveillance.  The  will 
often  existed  to  do  what  was  right,  but  the  way 
was  neverproperlypursued, because  experienced, 
practical  skill  and  scientific  ability  had  no  em- 
bodiment. Let  us  be  just,  however,  to  onr  old 
City  masters,  and  cite  one  of  their  efforts,  by 
way  of  proclamation,  made  and  cried  in  the 
time  of  John  de  Stodeye,  mayor,  SlstEdward  III., 
A.D. 1357 


" Also  it  ia  ordered,  that  no  man  shall  take,  or  canao  to 
bo  carried,  any  manner  of  rubbish,  earth,  gravel,  or  dung 
from  out  of  his  stables,  or  elsewhere,  to  throw  or  put  the 
same  into  the  rivers  Thames  and  Flete,  or  into  tho  Foaaes 
around  the  walls  of  the  city  ; and  as  to  the  dung  that  is 
found  in  the  streets  and  lanes,  the  same  shall  bo  carried 
and  taken  elsewhere  out  of  the  City  by  carta,  as  hereto- 
fore, or  else  by  the  rakyere  [the  rakers  or  street- 
sweepers],  to  certain  spots,  that  the  same  may  be  put 
into  the  dongebofte  [dune-boats],  without  throwing  any- 
thing into  the  Thames  ; lor  saving  the  body  of  the  river, 
end  preserving  tho  quays,  such  as  Douugate,  Queenhethe, 
and  Castle  Baynarcl,  and  elsewhere,  for  lading  and  un- 
lading; and  also  for  avoiding  tho  filthiness  that  ia  en- 
creasing  in  the  water  and  upon  tho  banka  of  the  Thames, 
to  the  great  abomination  and  damage  of  the  people.  And 
if  any  one  shall  be  found  doing  to  the  contrary  hereof,  lot 
him  have  the  prison  for  his  body,  and  other  heavy  punish- 
ment as  well,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Mayor  and  of  the 
Aldermen.” 

There  were  other  provisions  made  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances  in  the 
city,  and  before  the  doors  of  the  oitizens  living 
in  the  streets  or  lanes.  Now,  if  the  spirit  or 
words  of  the  above  proclamation,  and  several , 
similar  bye-laws,  passed  by  the  city  authorities, 
had  been  kept  in  force,  it  would  not  have  re- 
mained for  us  to  witness  in  our  time,  nearly  five 
centuries  later,  tho  still  worse  pollution  and 
abomination  of  the  Thames.  Alas ! the  good 
intentions  of  the  early  City  Fathers  were  but 
seldom  carried  out,  or,  if  carried  out,  it  was  only 
for  a short  period.  The  evil  grew  with  tho  ago 
and  commercial  importance  of  tlie  river,  until  it 
attained  a magnitude  that  required  more  than 
bye-laws  or  proclamations  to  put  it  down.  Even 
when,  in  later  times,  a stop  was  pat  to  scaveno-o 
contractors  and  others  throwing  cart-loads  of  all 
sorts  of  refuse  into  the  river,  another  and  as 
great  an  evil  almost  existed  in  the  matter  of 
city  drainage,  which  received  hardly  any  check 
until  within  our  own  memory.  The  filth  and 
drainage  of  the  Moor,  tho  city  ditch  or  foss, 
and  the  tributary  and  long.confcinued  humble 
nuisances  of  the  Fleet  and  the  Wall  Brook 
through  Bomo  ages  played  sad  havoc  with  the 
Thames.  Accumulating  nuisances  growing 
larger  and  larger,  every  year  helped  to  lift  up 
the  bed  of  the  river  considerably,  and  impede  its 
navigation.  Inundations  were  to  be  expected, 
and,  thoughalways  dreaded,  they  were  as  ineviu 
able  as  eclipses.  As  the  bed  of  the  river  became 
elevated,  so  did  the  city,  though  not  exactly  from 
the  same  causes,  though  in  both  cases  there 
were  similar  agents  contributing  their  quota.  It 
would  be  a curious  problem  to  solve,  what  decree 
of  elevation  takes  place  each  century  in  the 
plane  of  London.  Lately,  when  e-xcavations 
were  made  for  a public  building  near  to  the 
Mansion  House,  in  Queen  Yictoria-street,  a 
black  silt  was  reached  on  the  old  course  of  the 
Wall  Brook,  at  a depth  of  at  least  30  fc.  Making- 
a re.asonable  deduction,  wo  may  calculate  at 
least,  by  the  site  of  the  Roman  pavement,  that 
ihis  portion  of  the  City,  including  Cheapside  as 
well,  has  been  elevated  since  the  Roman  occu- 


pation, 20  ft.  to  25  ft.  at  least.  Many  of  the 
ancient  brooks,  and  streams,  and  drains  of  the 
old  City  are,  without  doubt,  absorbed,  and  their 
disappearance  can  be  explained  in  no  other 
way  than  by  mere  drying  up.  The  course  o? 
some  is  entirely  changed,  and  that  of  others 
is  buried  perchance  at  a depth  of  from  30  ft. 
to  40  ft.  below  onr  present  pavement  in  different 
places  in  the  City.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  there  are  many  subterranean  ancient 
streams  and  sewers  belonging  to  old’  London 
whose  course  now  is  far  below  tho  present  bed 
of  the  Thames.  Occasionally,  in  excavating  for 
the  piers  of  bridges  in  tidal  rivers,  subterranean 
streams  and  sewers  are  tapped,  which  in  former 
years  gave  no  small  trouble  to  bridge-builders 
by  their  welling  forth.  The  colour  and  taste  of 
the  water  proved  to  a demonstration  what  they 
were. 

The  safety  of  the  City  from  inundations  in  tho 
future  ia  an  important  matter,  and  this  safety 
cannot  be  secured  until  the  Embankment  of  the 
Thames  is  a completed  work  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  Confining  the  subject  within  due 
limits,  and  looking  at  the  matter  as  a nineteenth- 
century  undertaking,  we  think  the  wants  of  the 
time  demand  that  the  Embankment  of  the 
river  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  London  Bridge, 
should  be  performed.  The  principal  objects  to 
be  obtained  by  embanking  tho  river  is  to  retain 
a proper  volume  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
to  regulate  tho  conditions  of  its  flow,  and  to 
prevent  inundations.  To  properly  secure  these 
ends  the  main  drainage  and  sewerago  of  the 
City,  in  view  of  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present,  needs  to  bo  attended  to.  The  bod 
of  the  river  must  never  be  allowed  to  rise, 
but  rather  deepened  more  and  more  as  far 
as  ia  consistent  with  its  embanking  walls 
and  bridges.  There  is,  however,  a danger  to 
be  avoided  on  the  other  band  in  curtailing  too 
much  the  width  of  a river,  particularly  a river 
like  the  Thames,  which  has  ever  been  from  the 
earliest  times  gi’eatly  affected  by  tidal  causes. 
Mountain  freshets  and  high  tides  are  not  rarely 
concurrent,  and  there  ia  no  way  of  anticipating 
their  twin  arrival.  Our  standard  for  river 
defences  and  embankments  shonld  be  based  not 
on  high  tides,  but  on  extraordinary  high  tides. 
What  boots  it  if  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
we  are  guarded  against  ordinary  high  tides, 
if  on  the  following  year  millions  worth  of 
property  is  destroyed  by  a tide  reaching 
from  a foot  to  eighteen  inches  higher.  There 
ia  another  matter  which  we  cannot  pass  over 
without  again  adverting  to.  Public  health  and 
humanity  demand  that  all  underground  dwellings 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  under. stories  and 
cellars  should  be  used  only  for  the  storing  of 
goods.  By  the  river,  at  least,  these  precautions 
should  be  taken  ; aud  whatever  regulations  it 
may  be  necessary  to  enact,  they  should  be 
strictly  enforced.  If  the  embankment  of  the 
Thames  was  complete  between  Chelsea  and 
London  Bridge,  the  dwellers  on  either  side  would 
have  a right  to  be  held  free  of  all  future  damage 
by  the  overflow  of  tho  river,  if  such  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  neglect  of  the  Conservancy  Board, 
or  other  responsible  authorities.  Tlje  embank- 
ing of  the  Thames  below  Loudon  Badge  bolongq 
to  the  ^eat  future,  and  it  is  a subject  we  do 
not  desire  to  enter  upon  at  present.  Whenever 
that  embanking  takes  place,  it  need  not  be  for 
the  purpose  of  a promenade,  with  parapet  walls, 
but  simply  a broad  line  of  quays  on  either  side, 
whereby  both  public  traffic  and  shipping  interests 
would  be  equally  accommodated. 


NEW  DOCK  WORKS  AT  BIRKENHEAD. 

Upwards  of  half  a million  of  money  is  about 
to  be  spent  on  new  works  at  Birkenhead,  and  a 
vast  sum  will  soon  be  devoted  to  increasing  the 
accommodation  for  shipping  at  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  Liverpool.  The  works 
on  tho  Cheshire  side  of  the  river  include  a new 
web  dock,  a graving  dock,  and  a range  of  ware- 
houses, and  in  an  ai-tiele  on  the  subject  the 
Albion  gives  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking. 

In  1873  the  Trust  asked  Parliament  for 
bon-owing  powers  on  account  of  works  pro- 
posed to  be  proceeded  \rith  at  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  tho  dock  system  on 
the  Liverpool  side,  and  in  the  Aot  granting 
these  powers  it  is  stipulated  that  tho  proposed 
works  at  Birkenhead  shall  be  completed  within 
four  years,  otherwise  the  borrowing  powers  then 
obtained  will  cease.  Shortly  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  the  able  engineer  of  the  Board,  Mr 
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George  F.  Lyster,  received  iustractions  on  the 
subject,  and  he  at  once  made  preparations  for 
commencing  the  works. 

The  sea-wall,  a heavy  stmcture  of  stone,  will 
extend  in  a line  with  the  existing  river  walls  Of' 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  basin.  It  will 
be  founded  on  piles  and  concrete  carefully  de- 
posited, the  ground  being  exceedingly  soft. 
Another  wall  will  bo  erected  inside  the  one 
facing  the  river,  and  the  space  between  them 
will  be  filled  up,  thus  forming  a quay  175  ft. 
wide  along  the  east  tide  of  the  basin.  The  new 
dock  will  be  1,5G0  ft.  in  length,  the  average 
width  350  ft.,  and  the  area  12  acres.  It  lies 
between  the  Morpeth  Dock,  with  an  area  of  11 
acres,  and  the  Alfred  Dock,  the  area  of  which  is 
8 acres.  Plans  for  i he  erection  of  an  extensive 
range  of  sheds  and  warehouses  on  the  quays 
surrounding  the  dock  are  now  in  preparation.  A 
landing-stage,  which  will  measure  352  ft.  in 
length  and  72  ft.  in  breadth,  and  which  is  in 
course  of  construction,  will  be  moored  in  the 
river  just  opposite  the  goods  station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  and  will  I e 
connected  with  the  quay  by  two  commodious 
bridges.  The  works  are  progressing  rapidly. 

Accommodation  for  the  overhauling  of  ships 
at  Birkenhead  is  provided  by  two  graving  docks 
at  the  west  end  of  the  great  float.  One  of  these 
is  50  ft.  and  the  other  85  ft.  wide,  the  length  in 
each  case  being  750  ft.  Unlike  the  other  public 
graving  docks  of  the  port,  the  wider  one  at 
Birkenhead  has  a gridiron  on  each  side  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  oi'dinary  central  blocks  on  which 
vessels  are  usually  laid.  But  these  two  docks, 
big  as  they  are,  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  shipping  interests  at  Birkenhead.  They 
will,  however,  soon  be  supplemented  by  a new 
graving  dock  which  is  to  be  consfructed  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  Nine  hundred  feet  will  be 
the  length  of  this  dock ; its  passage  will  measure 
60  ft.  in  width,  and  its  entire  breadth  between 
the  surfaces  of  tho  quays  will  be  8i  ft.  It  will 
bo  the  longest  graving  dock  on  the  Mersey 
estate,  and,  consequently,  perhaps  the  longest 
in  the  world.  Already  tho  contract  for  the  exca- 
vations has  been  let,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
masonry  will  shortly  be  commenced. 

Perceiving  the  necessity  that  existed  for  ware- 
house accommodation  in  Birkenhead,  the  Dock 
Board  recently  decided  on  building  warehouses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Morpeth  Dock  for 
the  reception  of  general  cargoes,  and  the  work 
of  erection  is  now  going  on.  The  block — which, 
when  completed,  will  consist  of  three  floors  above 
the  level  of  the  quay,  and  vaults  below — u- 
165  ft.  long  and  101  ft.  wide,  and  the  superficial 
area  will  be  2,640  square  yards.  Brick,  wood, 
and  iron  are  the  materials  being  used  in  its  con- 
struction. It  will  be  furnislied  with  every 
mechanical  appliance  necessary  to  facilitate 
warehouse  trafBo.  A special  overhead  connexion 
between  the  sheds  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Morpeth  Branch  Dock  and  the  new  warehouses 
will  be  provided.  Merchandise  can  thus  be 
removed  direct  from  vessels  in  the  dock  to  the 
warehouses,  and  without  danger  of  damage  by 
weather  and  other  circumstances. 

The  whole  of  the  plans  of  these  extensive 
works  were  prepared  by  Mr.  George  F.  Lyster, 
and  they  are  being  carried  out  under  his  direc- 
tion. 


PROPOSED  GIFT  OF  A PUBLIC  HALL 
TO  STAFFORD. 

A SUM  of  1,5001.  having  been  offered  towards 
the  erection  of  a public  hall  for  the  town  of 
Stafford  by  Mr.  Pochiu,  the  town  council  met  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  a long  conversation 
took  place  as  to  tho  position  of  the  borough  with 
regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  and  other  matters.  Mr.  Pochin,  thinking 
that  the  council  had  a great  deal  upon  its  hands, 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a hall  being  bnilt 
by  means  of  a limited  liability  company,  and 
towards  such  object  ho  was  willing  not  only  to 
hand  over  the  1,500Z.  already  given,  but  to  take 
shares  which  would  increase  that  sum  to  3,000Z., 
giving  the  interest  accruing  on  that  amount  to 
the  embellishment  of  the  building,  or  any  other 
pnblio  object.  If  the  matter  were  taken  up  by 
the  council  at  once,  this  sum  would  be  handed 
over  to  them.  The  question  now  was,  were 
they,  as  a council,  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
erection  of  a hall,  or  was  it  to  be  left  to  private 
enterprise  ? If  a limited  liability  company  were 
formed,  and  2,0CK)  shares  issued,  be  believed  he 
could  find  twenty  gentlemen  in  the  borough  who 
would  become  shareholders  to  the  amount  of 
1001.  each. 


Mr.  Cox  proposed  that  tho  council  do  not 
further  entertain  the  subject  of  a public  hall, 
and  that  the  1,500Z.  be  giveu  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Pochin,  to  whose  munificence  he  paid  a high 
tribute.  He  thought  there  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  in  connexion  with  a limited  liability 
company  2,C0DZ.  conld  be  easily  subscribed. 

Mr.  Evans  moved  that  Mr.  Pochin’s  offer  to 
the  town  council  be  accepted,  and  that  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  draw  up  plans  for  a 
public  hall,  and,  if  practicable,  for  market 
accommodation. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  Evans’s 
amendment  was  carried  by  thirteen  to  four. 

Mr.  Gibson  then  formally  announced,  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Pochin,  that  unless  a site  for  a 
town-hall  was  purchased,  and  plans  advertised 
for  wnthin  a term  of  three  months,  Mr.  Pochin 
would  withdraw  his  offer  of  1,500Z.,  and  hand 
over  the  3,000Z.,  to  bo  utilised  by  private  enter- 
prise. It  was  then  decided  that  a committee  of 
the  whole  council  should  tako  the  matter  in 
hand. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers  on  the  23rd  inst.,  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott 
(President)  in  the  chair,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  : — Mr.  G.  T.  Molecey,  of  Bom. 
bay  (Fellow),  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Lanchester  and  Mr. 
W.  Reddall  (Associates). 

Mr.  Eastlake  (Secretary)  announced  the 
death  of  Mr.  Gill,  of  Bath,  a Fellow  of  tho  So- 
ciety,  to  whose  high  position  in  the  profession 
the  President  bore  testimony. 

A letter  was  read  from  Major-General  Sir 
T.  M.  Biddulpb,  K.C.B.,  addressed  to  the  Pre- 
sident,  in  which  Her  Majesty’s  gracious  sanction 
was  given  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute  that  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for 
the  year  1873-4  be  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Ruskin, 
M.A. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  (Fellow)  then  read  hia  paper 
on  “ Government  Architecture  in  Bengal,”  part 
of  which  we  print  on  another  page.  We  will 
note  hereafter  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper. 


THE  DUBLIN  MAIN  DRAINAGE. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  some  months 
since,  when  tenders  were  advertised  for,  the  esti- 
mates  sent  in  exceeded  in  amount  by  many 
thousands  of  pounds  what  the  committee,  or  even 
the  engineer  of  the  scheme,  anticipated.  The 
result  was  a reference  back  to  the  engineers  to 
report  j and  then  followed  a modification  of  the 
original  scheme.  Some  weeks  ago,  new  tenders 
for  tho  modified  plan  were  advertised  for,  and 
there  were  eight  tenders  received,  the  lowest 
of  which  now  turns  out  to  be  428,000Z.,  and  the 
highest  526,0001.  Seven  contractors  tendered 
for  the  whole  work,  and  one  for  Nos.  2 and  3 
contracts  only.  The  committee  is  again  placed 
in  a dilemma,  and  have  postponed  their  aocei)t- 
ance  of  a tender  until  tho  first  Wednesday  in 
April,  pending  the  report  of  the  two  engineers, 
Messrs.  Bazalgette  and  Neville,  the  latter  being 
the  borough  engineer  of  the  city.  Matters  have 
turned  out  just  as  we  feared,  and  it  is  not  nn- 
likely  there  will  bo  another  long  delay  fn  re  the 
financial  difficulty. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Wednesjield. — A special  meeting  of  the  Wed- 
nesfield  Local  Board,  over  which  Mr.  Owen,  the 
chairman,  presided,  has  been  held,  to  bear  from 
Dr.  Ballard,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
result  of  his  inspection  of  the  district.  Its  un- 
sanitary state  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  four  years  there  had  been  102  deaths 
from  preventible  causes.  This  in  a population 
of  only  3,700  was  really  very  serious.  Fifty  of 
the  deaths  arose  from  the  pollution  of  air  and 
water  by  accumulated  filth — the  worst  places 
being  New  Invention,  New  Cross,  High-street, 
Church-street,  Well-lane,  and  Wood-end.  The 
flagrant  want  of  the  district  was  some  system  of 
sewerage,  and  though  Mr.  Rawlinson  made  the 
same  complaint  in  1849,  the  Board  had  never 
given  the  slightest  attention  to  the  matter.  At- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  large  number  of  houses 
without  pure  water  or  proper  conveniences, 
many  being  altogether  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion.  Then  there  was  that  “ monster  nuisance,” 
Mr.  Bradburn’s  works.  Mr.  Bradburn  had  added 
to  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manure  that  of 


sulphuric  acid,  phosphorus,  and  a process  of' 
copper  reduction.  Night-soil,  Mr,  Bradburn  told.  i 
him,  was  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  he  could  i 
not  imagine  a more  horrible  and  disgusting  smell  i 
than  that  which  would  issue  from  such  a mis-  , 
turc.  Dr.  Ballard  condemned  in  very  strong  -if 
measures  these  abominable  nuisances,  and  said  il 
the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  district  should  • 
be  consulted,  and  if  he  certified  that  the  works  : 
were  a nuisance,  then  the  Board  should  take 
steps  to  compel  Mr.  Bradburn  to  abate  thu  ;(j 
nuisance.  After  making  a number  of  general  t' 
suggestions,  Dr.  Ballard  was  thanked  by  the  ;; 
Board.  | 

IFeZZs. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Wells- k 
Town  Conncil  the  report  of  Dr.  Parnell,  the  ^ 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  of  the  inspector  of  • 
nuisances,  was  considered  seriatim.  The  report  n 
showed  the  town  to  be  in  a most  unsanitary  y 
condition,  and  noted  the  existence  of  nuisances  J 
in  variety  and  extent  that  would  equal  those  in  (I 
many  large  manufacturing  towns  where  the  (k 
urban  authority  was  lax.  There  were  piggeries 
in  close  proximity  to  dwellings,  insufficient  closet  ' 
accommodation,  and  no  closets  at  all,  untrapped  i 
drains,  foul  accumulations  of  manure  and  refuse, 
dirty  unwholesome  slaughter-houses,  in  some  of 
which  horses  were  kept, — in  one  the  window  of 
a privy  opened  into  it,  blood  and  offal  polluted 
the  precincts,  and  no  proper  receptacles  were  i;, 
provided  for  blood  and  refuse.  These  are  only  ;il 
a few  of  the  nuisances  unearthed  by  the  sanitary  ^ 
officers;  but  in  all  cases  the  Sanitary  Authority 
has  ordered  notices  to  be  issued  against  the  ■' 
offending  parties. 

Willenhall. — A special  meeting  of  the  Willen-  r 
hall  Local  Board  of  Health  has  been  held  to  ' 
meet  Dr.  Ballard,  the  Local  Government  Board  ( 
Inspector,  who  has  been  making  an  inspection  i 
of  the  district.  Dr.  Ballard  alluded  to  the  con.  i i 
tents  of  several  of  the  Medical  Officer’s  (Mr.  li 
Hartill’s)  reports,  and  read  extracts  from  them, : : 
During  tho  past  four  years,  he  said,  there  had  ■■ 
been  357  deaths  from  preventible  diseases.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  spread  of  those  diseases 
was  associated  with  defective  drainage,  accumu- 1 1 
mulations  of  filth  and  pollution  of  the  air  and  ■ 
water,  and  tho  Board  had  not  taken  steps  to . 
effectually  prevent  the  spread  of  those  diseases.-' 
He  next  referred  at  some  length,  to  the  nuisances  '(j 
arising  from  ditches  and  open  channels,  which 
were  filled  with  filth,  thus  preventing  the  free  - , 
passage  of  the  water.  One  of  the  chief  faults 
in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  tho  district  was . 
the  absence  of  a proper  system  of  drainage,  and  ' 
he  recommended  that  systematic  sewerage', 
should  be  adopted.  The  undrained  parts  of  the  • : 
town  were  most  unsightly,  besides  being  iiijuri-  i ' 
ous  to  health,  and  the  Board  ought  to  give  their  . 
attention  to  the  matter.  Clothier’s-street  was 
one  of  the  filthiest  in  tho  district,  Notwith.  li 
standing  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  health  1' 
had  called  the  Board’s  attention  to  various  ■ 
matters  affecting  the  town,  bis  suggestions  had  d 
not  been  acted  upon,  and  hia  reports  seemed  not 
to  have  met  with  the  attention  they  deserved. 
Dr.  IBallard  went  on  to  point  out  numerous  : 
nuisances  which  arose  from  accumulation  of  • 
filth  at  Spring  Baud  and  locality.  Many  of  the  (J 
houses  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  ;| 
town  were  damp,  filthy,  and  unfit  for  human  u 
habitation.  The  ashpits  were  badly  constructed, 
There  was  a fair  water  supply,  but  there  were 
several  polluted  wells  in  the  Board’s  district.  -I 
The  pig  nuisance  was  abominable,  and  although  If 
the  Board  had  bye-laws  they  had  not  enforced 
them  in  respect  of  slaughter-houses.  There  0 
had  been  some  neglect  by  the  Board  in  the  ij 
sanitary  administration,  and  ho  recommended  1 1 
that  they  should  follow  the  advice  of  thoir 
Medical  Officer.  lie  gave  a series  of  recora-  ; 
mendations  for  the  proper  sewering  of  the  i) 
district,  and  the  prevention  of  tho  accumula-  'i 
tion  of  filthy  matter. 

Skelmersddle. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  ') 
Skelmersdale  Local  Board  it  was  resolved  to  ap-  i; 
point  a medical  officer  of  health  for  their  own  r 
district  at  a salary  of  20Z.  per  annum.  It  wee 
next  resolved  to  advertise  for  a person  to  fill 
the  office  of  surveyor,  collector,  and  inspector  of  ■ 
nuisances,  applicants  to  state  the  salary  they  v 
wonld  require.  The  Clerk  was  directed  to  com- 
municate  with  Mr.  Edward  Stanley,  with  a . 
view  of  making  arrangements  with  him  to  take  ti| 
water  from  Bath  Spring.  As  soon  as  an  answer  i . 
is  received  from  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Clerk  is  in- 
structed to  communicate  with  Mr.  Goodisou,  i| 
C.E.,  Liverpool,  who  will  inquire  into  the  water  1 1 
supply  and  report  to  the  Board  ; but  if  a nega-  i^j 
tive  answer  is  received,  that  Mr.  Goodisou  look  V 
elsewhere  for  a water  supply. 
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ON  GOVERNMENT  AEOHITEOTORE 
IN  BENGAL.* 

ROYAr,  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH  ARCUITECT3. 

While  ifc  is  of  consfcanb  remark  in  India  that, 
at  homo,  little  attention  is  paid  to  its  affairs,  it 
is  also  maintained  by  many  Anglo-Indians  that 
traYoIIers  are  “ the  curse  of  the  country."  But 
although  the  former  regret  with  justice  that 
littlo  is  known  in  England  of  the  Empire  it  is 
their  bnsiness  to  rule,  thoy  seldom  hesitate  to 
fall  foul  of  any  rash  visitor  who  dares  to  com- 
municate unfavourable  opinions  he  may  form 
on  a journey  through  the  great  dependency. 
Perhaps  this  is  inevitable  amongst  an  omni- 
potent aristocracy  which  has  not  long  been 
accustomed  to  outside  criticism.  Unfortunately 
it  is  easy  for  tho  community  criticised  to  fling 
back  at  the  critics  an  isolated  error,  or  a dis. 
torted  fact,  and  thus  cast  doubt  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  whole  critique,  because  the 
enormous  area  of  Hindustan,  tho  difficulty  of 
verifying  impressions,  and  the  fact  that  what 
applies  to  one  Presidency  is  often  inapplicable  to 
another,  render  absolute  exactness  on  the  part  of 
the  traveller  a formidable  task.  To  have  lived 
exclusively  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay  is  likely  to 
lead  to  very  littlo  knowledge  of  India  proper ; 
and  to  say  that  many  of  our  countrymen,  boim 
in  Bengal,  and  who  have  passed  a large  portion 
of  their  lives  in  it,  have  never  cared  to  visit 
Delhi,  Agra,  or  even  Benares,  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  there  are  Scotchmen  who  have  never 
seen  London,  and  Londoners  who  have  never 
set  foot  in  Dublin.  The  opinions  of  such 
people  are  naturally  as  narrow  as  those  of  the 
general  traveller  are  soperficial;  yet  even  if 
the  latter  be  disposed  to  disparage  some  of  the 
imported  institutions  of  the  oonntry,  he  is  sure 
to  be  astonished  at  the  gigantic  nature  of  the 
labour  assumed  in  the  government  of  so  vast  a 
territory.  An  Englishman  of  sufficient  experi. 
ence  to  compare  his  own  island  with  continental 
countries  is  necessarily  a proud  man ; but  one 
who  has  also  seen  parts  of  India  as  it  is  to-day 
returns  with  increased  pride  and  confidence  in 
British  honesty  and  capacity  for  rule.  Ho  may 
perhaps  weigh  in  a mental  balance  Modern 
Britain  and  Ancient  Rome,  and  waste  a thought 
upon  the  time  when  Australians  will  bo  clamber- 
ing over  the  remnants  of  Anglo-Indian  palaces. 
But  hero  ho  will  do  well  to  stop,  especially  if  ho 
bo  enabled  to  appreciate  the  present  conditionof 
building  in  Bengal;  and  if  ho  have  seen,  or 
heard  of,  the  vast  civil  and  military  oonstrnotions 
which,  since  the  mutiny,  have  sprung  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  some  to  succumb 
beneath  their  own  rottenness  and  the  spontaneous 
disruption  of  their  walls,  others  to  be  condemned 
as  uniuhabitablo  by  commissions  specially 
charged  to  examine  them.  Public  works  in 
India  are  generally  designed  and  executed  b^’ 
the  Government.^  In  Bengal,  under  the  lato 
Viceroy,  the  civil  and  military  works  were 
separated  and  placed  under  the  charge  of 
distinct  bodies  of  officials ; but  tho  reform  has 
not  been  carried  so  far  as  to  confine  military 
engineers  entirely  to  military  works,  or  civil 
engineers  exclusively  to  civil  constructions. 
The  military  and  civil  engineers  composing  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  furnish  India  with 
public  _ buildings,  aqueducts,  canals,  tanks, 
fountains,  railways,  drains,  roads,  bridges,  many 
scientific  statistics,  and  ranch,  decorative  art  of 
every  description.  In  money  matters  the  Do. 
partnient  has  had,  until  lately,  only  to  ask  and 
have.  In  tho  science  and  art  of  architecture,  as 
in  the  disastrous  question  of  taste,  it  is  still 
above  control.  Its  organisation  is  so  contrived 
as  to  be  capable  of  undertaking  a colossal  public 
building,  the  decoration  of  a lady’s  boudoir,  and 
the  macadamisation  of  a road.  It  accepts  the 
construction  of  a bridge  or  a tunnel,  a thousand 
miles  of  road,  rail,  or  canal  with  equal  con- 
fidence; and  each  of  its  officers  is  expected  to 
superintend,  execute,  or  assist  at,  all  or  any  of 
these  varied  works.  That  many  of  them  fail  is 
undeniable,  but  that  the  majority,  like  the  rest 
3f  our  countrymen  in  India,  try  to  do  their  duty 
3 equally  undeniable.  Nothing  would  be  easier 
ind  nothing  more  useless  than  to  hold  np  the 
mgineers  of  Bengal  to  professional  ridicule  ; but 
in  attack  upon  a Department  of  Public  Works 
s the  last  resource  of  literary  destitution.  I 
ihall  describe  simply  what  I saw  and  experienced, 
n the  hope  that  others  may  learn  the  lesson 
.hat  has  been  taught  me;  and  others  perhaps 
vill  tell  whether  the  manufacture  of  Govern- 


ment  architecture  in  Bengal  assimilates  in  anv 
way  with  that  of  Piiblio  Works  at  homo. 

^ There  are  few,  I may  almost  say  uo,  " prac- 
tising architects,”  as  we  understand  the  phrase, 
m India.  _ In  Madras,  Mr.  Chisholm,  a fellow  of 
our  Inatituto,  is  an  Executive  Engineer  styled 
by  courtesy.  Architect  to  the  Government  of 
Madras;  in  Bombay,  Colonel  Fuller,  R.E.,  is  a 
Superintending  Engineer,  styled  by  the  same 
courtesy,  "Architectural  Executive  Engineerand 
Surveyor”;  while  Mr.  Molecey,  an  Executive 
Engineer,  who  to-night  has  been  elected  a fellow, 
Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  are  Colonel 
Fuller’s  assistants.  Of  these,  Mr.  Chisholm  is 
the  only  ono  privileged  to  accept  private  prac- 
tice. In  Bengal,  unless  an  appointment  has 
been  expressly  made  during  the  last  year,  there 
18  no  Government  architect.  Both  in  Calcutta 
and  Bombay  there  are  men  who,  educated  as 
architects  and  engineers,  are  now  contractors; 
and  in  their  premises  ono  portion  is  allotted  to 
the  "architect,”  just  as  others  are  devoted  to 
the  smith,  painter,  and  carpenter.  The  Govern- 
ment sometimes  invite  them  to  offer  tenders  for 
tho  erection  of  public  buildings;  but  however 
much  the  higher  authorities  may  favour  the 
contract  system,  my  short  experience  in  Cal- 
ontta  led  me  to  perceive  that  the  Department 
itself  was  opposed  to  it,  and  that  a call  for 
tenders  was  seldom  intended  to  lead  to  serious 
results. 

British  rule  in  the  peninsula  is  directed  by  the 
Supreme  Government,  called  the  Government 
of  India.  Inferior  to  this  are  the  local  govern- 
ments  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  Madras,  tho  North, 
west  Provinces,  and  tho  Punjab,  which  are  pre- 
sided over  by  Lieut, -Governors  ; while  other 
territorial  divisions,  such  as  the  Central  Pro- 
Vinces  and  Oude,  are  ruled  by  Chief  Commis- 
sionera.  In  tho  Government  of  India  is  the 
chief  branch  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  at  whose  head,  in  1872,  was  a colonel  of 
the  Royal  Artillery.  He  is  the  secretary  and 
intermediary  between  the  Lieut. -Governors  and 
the  Viceroy  for  all  the  affairs  of  tho  Depart- 
ment. Each  local  government  has  its  particular 
branch  of  tho  Department  of  Public  Works ; 
and,  in  Bengal,  during  my  stay,  a civil  engineer 
officiated  as  secretary,  in  the  absence  of  tho 
military  holder  of  the  post,  an  unprecedented 
circumstance.  There  is  also  in  Calcutta  a 
Mathematical  Instrument  Department,  with 
another  colonel  at  its  head;  and  though  it  is 
said  that  only  bad  workmen  complain  of  their 
tools,  both  civil  and  military  engineers  would  bo 
justified,  to  my  mind,  in  attributing  the  avowed 
imperfections  of  their  drawings  to  the  terrible 
productions  of  that  department,  tho  functions  of 
which  could  be  better  performed  by  any  one  of 
the  extensive  stationery  warehouses  in  Calcutta, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  at  a less  cost. 

The  Bengal  Department  of  Public  Works  is 
presided  over  by  a Chief  Engineer.  Under  him 
are  Superintending  Engineers,  who  each  control 
what  is  called  a Circle.  These  circles  are  cub  up 
into  Divisions,  over  each  of  which  is  an  Executive 
Engineer,  and  under  each  Executive  Engineer  is 
an  Assistant  Engineer,  under  whom  are  Sub- 
Engineers,  clerks  of  works,  foremen,  &c.,  while 
a host  of  natives  complete  the  itinerary  of 
departmental  service. 

The  business  of  the  Chief  Engineer  is  necessarily 
neral,  as  it  comm-isos  all  RpnernL  Tinf.  r>e 
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general,  as  it  comprises  all  Bengal.  That  o"f 
the  Superintending  Engineers  consists  of  tho  veri- 
fication of  estimates,  the  examination  of  designs, 
and  the  supervision  of  all  buildings  and  other 
works  in  course  of  execution  within  the  circles 
they  control ; that  of  the  Executive  Engineers  is 
to  make  the  designs  and  estimates,  order  tho 
materials,  e.xecuto  the  works,  and  pay  for  them  ; 
that  of  the  Assistant  Engineers  is  to  prepare 
the  drawings  and  make  themselves  generally 
useful  both  in  the  offices  and  on  tho  works.  The 
Sub-Engineers,  clerks  of  works,  and  foremen  do 
what  is  implied  by  the  name  they  bear;  and 
native  workmen  perform  tho  manual  labour 
required  in  building  enterprises.  To  sum  up 
roughly, — the  Assistant  Engineer  designs  tbe 
building ; the  Executive  Engineer  builds  it : 
thus  the  artistic  portion  of  the  work  is  made 
inferior  to  tbe  meolianical  part  of  it,  the 
architect’s  functions  are  degraded  below  those 
of  the  builder— the  latter  being  practically 
master  of  tbe  position,  since  ho  is  tho  official 
superior  of  tho  man  who  best  understands 
tho  design.  The  Executive  Engineer  as  master 
of  the  Architect — his  assistant — controls,  where 
builder  he  should  be  controlled ; and 
he  often  "measures  up”  the  work  he  himself 
builds.  If  a mistake  happens  to  bo  made, 
whereby  a wall  is  put  in  the  wrong  place,  or 


built  too  high,  or  too  thick,  he  is  rarely  called 
upon  to  alter  it,  because  all  such  alterations  must 
be  effected  at  the  Government  expense.  An 
Executive  Engineer  holds  in  his  hand,  as  it  were, 
tho  five  orders  of  architecture,  the  building 
materials,  and  the  public  cheque-book,  together 
with  almost  despotic  control  over  his  Assistant 
Engineer,  the  foremen,  and  workmen.  It  is 
indirectly  in  his  power  to  alter,  condone  error, 
and  spend  indiscriminately— he  and  his  Assist- 
aiit  being  the  only  people  really  conversant  with 
the  drawings  of  the  building  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, since  the  visits  of  the  Superintending  Engi- 
neer, immersed  in  other  business,  do  not  often 
bring  much  practical  benefit  to  tho  work  ; and, 
as  you  can  readily  understand,  it  is  easy  for  men 
of  the  greatest  experience  to  lose  themselves  in 
the  confusion  of  walls  and  arches  if  they  have 
nob  an  intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of  tho 
plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  a largo 
building. 

If,  however,  the  Superintending  Eugineer 
made  the  design  himself  and  really  superin- 
tended  the  work,  as  tbe  title  ho  bears  would 
seem  to  demand,  the  system  would  assume  a 
more  logical  aspect.  If  he  were  rendered 
responsible,  morally  and  pecuniarily,  the  system 
would  enter,  if  not  follow,  the  high  road  to  per- 
fection; but  tho  virtue  of  "if”  under  such  a 
hypothesis  would  involve  much  change,  and 
possibly  the  precipitated  retirement  of  more 
than  ono  high-placed  official  to  whom  seniority 
has  been  equivalent  to  promotion.  Tho  "general 
orders”  are  very  precise  about  responsibility; 
and  each  engineer  is  understood  to  be  respon- 
sible for  his  particular  share  of  work;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  define  the  limits  of  his  share.  The 
characteristic  quality  of  all  departments,  regi- 
ments,  and  corporations  generally,  esprit.de.corps 
renders  it  almost  impossible;  for  where  all  are 
willing  to  take  general  blame,  none  are  likely  to 
suffer  individually.  Indeed,  to  fix  responsibility 
upon  any  particular  officer  under  tbe  system  at 

pi’esent  in  vogue  in  Bengal  would  be  a crying 
iujnstice,  as  the  following  illustrations  will  suffice 
to  prove ;— During  the  thirteen  months  I was 
in  the  service  of  tho  Bengal  Government,  two 
large  public  buildings  wore  commenced.  The 
plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  one  of  them, 
with  an  approximate  estimate,  having  been  ap’ 
proved  by  the  Lieut.- Governor,  were  sent  by  the 
Superintending  Engineer  of  the  Presidency 
Circle  to  an  Executive  Engineer,  with  orders  to 
prepare  an  official  estimate,  and  to  commence 
tlie  works  without  delay;  at  the  same  time  he 
wa.s  cautioned  as  to  tho  precarious  nature  of  tho 
soil,  and  ordered  to  make  plans  and  sections  of 
the  necessary  foundations,  the  footings  of  which 
were  to  be  calculated  as  regards  width  and 
depth,  according  to  the  weight  of  wall  they  were 
intended  to  carry.  The  plans  and  sections  of 
those  fonndations,  with  a careful  estimate  of 
their  cost,  were  in  due  time  sent  to  the  Super, 
intending  Engineer,  approved  by  the  Chief, 
and  returned  to  the  Executive  Eugineer  with 
orders  to  begin.  Those  foundations  were 
barely  completed  before  a change  was  neces- 
sitated  by  unexpected  circumstances.  Tho 
Executive  Engineer,  who  liad  given  a great 
deal  of  conscientious  labour  to  tho  study  of  them 
and  who  was  responsible  for  them,  was  suddenly 
despatched  to  the  charge  of  a Division  distant 
1,000  miles  from  Calcutta ; another  was  ap- 
pointed to  tbe  post  thus  vacated,  and  the  works 
proceeded.  Now  it  is  clear  that  if  those  founda- 
tions  fail,  as  nearly  all  foundations  have  Litheito 
failed  in  Calcutta,  the  original  Executive  Encfi. 
neer  cannot  be  called  to  account,  because  Lis 
mantle  of  responsibility  was  transferred  to  the 
shoulders  of  tbe  colleague  who  superseded  him; 
while  each  of  tho  many  Executive  Engineers 
who  have  doubtless  continued,  or  will  continue 
the  works  can  plead,  in  the  event  of  the  failnre 
of  any  portion  of  them,  that  it  is  due  to  tho 
foundations  which  their  original  predecessor 
executed.  I must  add,  that  the  acknowledged 
architect  of  both  those  public  buildings  (compo 
structures  of  no  merit  whatsoever)  was  not 
allowed  to  visit  them  while  they  were  in  course 
of  erection  ; but  his  visionary  responsibility  was 
borne  by  the  Chief  Engineer  who  vacated  his 
post  almost  immediately  after  they  had  reached 
their  second  story.  Another  illustration  of 
tho  difficulty  of  defining  responsibility  and 
of  tho  omnipotence  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Imperial 
Museum  in  Calcutta,  a buildiog  in  the  Italian 
style,  with  "ornamental”  French  roofs,  the 
original  design  for  which  was  made  by  Mr 
Granville,  at  that  time  Civil  Architect  of 
Bengal.  Some  of  tho  floors  of  that  build. 
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iog  were  designed  to  be  arched,  and  the  pas- 
sages vaulted.  Soon  after  the  works  were  com- 
menced an  order  was  issued  to  substitute  iron 
girders  in  their  place;  and  walls  designed  to 
receive  continuous  brick  arches  were  weighted 
at  intervals  with  enormous  wrought-iron  girders. 
The  obvious  consequences  followed,  and  the 
building  is  cracked  and  ruptured  in  many  places; 
while  the  public,  with  little  means  of  learning 
the  truth,  believe  that  the  failure  is  due  to  the 
incompetenoy  of  the  architect,  who,  if  I am  nob 
mistaken,  has  nob  seen  the  building  since  it 
emerged  from  the  ground. 

By  imagining  this  repeated  all  over  Hindustan 
you  have  the  most  gigantic  system  of  manufac- 
ture ever  carried  out  by  any  Government  in  the 
world.  As  a system  it  would  bo  feasible  if 
educated  men  were  as  conversant  with  science 
and  art  as  they  are  with  orthography  and 
grammar.  That  up  to  the  present  hour  it  has 
failed,  no  one,  not  even  the  Department  itself, 
attempts  to  deny.  Just  as  the  great  Clive, 
charged  before  a special  committee  with  the 
misappropriation  of  plunder,  replied  with  par- 
donable audacity: — “Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
moment  I stand  astonished  at  my  own  modera- 
tion.” So,  with  equal  reason,  an  Indian  engi- 
neer might  torn  round  upon  critics  who  enume- 
rate bis  failures,  and  say  : — “ Gentlemen,  I am 
astonished  that  there  are  not  more  of  them.” 
That  it  is  impossible  to  reform  the  system  without 
improving  human  nature  in  general,  and  British 
cultivation  in  particular,  admits  of  little  doubt. 
Adam  Smith  said  of  India  ; — “ It  is  a very 
singular  Government,  in  which  every  member  of 
the  Administration  wishes  to  get  out  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  to  have  done  with  the 
Government  as  soon  as  he  can;  and  to  whose 
interest,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it,  and  carried 
his  whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfectly  indif- 
ferent though  the  whole  country  were  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake.”  This  is  as  true  to-day 
as  it  was  in  the  great  economist’s  time.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  of  British  rule  necessitate 
government  by  Departments  ; and  a Department, 
as  a man  who  knew  India  has  said,  is  the  para- 
dise of  mediocrity.  A member  of  one  to  succeed 
must  sink  bis  individuality  in  the  general  organi- 
sation of  the  whole  machine.  Even  if  the 
authorities,  seized  with  a determination  to  have 
educated  architects  at  any  price,  were  to  induce 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  our  Institute  to 
spend  a few  years  in  Bengal,  disorder  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  chaos.  A professional  man  to  be  of  use 
in  a Department  of  Public  Works  must  hold  the 
position  of  a Superintending  Engineer.  But  to 
attain  that  rank  is  the  work  of  many  years, 
which  must  be  pa-ssed  in  India  away  often 
from  everything  which,  at  home,  promotes 
the  study  and  development  of  art  and  science. 
To  expect  that  a large  body  of  men,  who  are 
giving  the  best  period  of  their  lives  to  Oriental 
service,  are  to  cede  coveted  jdaces  to  pro- 
fessional engineers  or  architects,  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  The  reform  of 
public  building  rests  with  the  Department  itself. 
My  own  experience  showed  me  that  if  a Super- 
intending Engineer  could  combine  the  qualities 
of  a first-rate  architect  and  a first-rate  engineer, 
together  with  the  business  aenmen  of  an  educated 
builder,  and  the  arithmetical  specialty  of  a first- 
class  surveyor,  if  his  constitution  permitted  him 
to  spend  a quarter  of  a century  in  India,  and  to 
regard  his  careerthere  as  something  higher  than 
a monetary  speculation,  he  might  perhaps  ano- 
ceecl  in  erecting  a few  buildings  worthy  of 
British  rule;  but  even  if  he  accomplished  so 
much,  he  must  be  heroic  enough  to  dispense 
with  artistic  appreciation  ; or,  at  least,  be 
satisfied  with  the  little  that  can  be  squeezed  out 
of  the  traditional  apathy  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
population. 

II.  Calcutta  is  a medley  of  stucco  construc- 
tions, at  ouco  palatial  and  petty;  dull  in  the 
brilliant  setting  of  an  Eastern  sky;  vulgar  in 
the  midst  of  dependent  races  to  whom  vulgarity 
is  unknown.  The  streets  are  generally  broad 
and  the  houses  lofty,  without,  xintil  lately,  any 
excrescences  to  break  a skyline  monotonous 
from  dilapidated  balustrades,  cornice.^,  and 
copings.  Before  describing  any  existing  build- 
ings, I propose  to  consider,  not  what  “style”  is 
bent  suited  to  the  country,  but  rather  the  re- 
quirements which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
satisfy ; and  the  obstacles  to  constructive 
security,  domestic  comfort,  and  cestbetic  excel- 
lence,  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  contend. 
The  engineer  has  to  provide  a dwelling  in  Asia 
for  a superior  class  of  Europeans,  and  it  must 
recall  the  architecture  of  home.  It  must  bo 
composed  of  few  and  often  inferior  materials, 


built  by  native  workmen,  under  the  guidance  of 
those  whose  interest  in  it  if  it  be  not  official 
is  speculative;  and  who,  in  either  case,  are 
generally  devoid  of  the  ambition  which  often 
actuates  client,  architect,  and  builder  in  this 
country. 

Houses  in  Calcutta  must  bo  placed  with  re- 
gard to  aspect,  north  and  south  ; because  during 
the  hot  season  the  only  breeze,  except  when  a 
periodical  “north-wester”  springs  up,  is  from 
the  south.  The  windows  and  doors  of  all  the 
principal  rooms  must  bo  wide  and  lofty,  and 
most  of  the  former  must  face  the  south ; or 
some  means  must  be  contrived  to  obtain  direct 
southern  ventilation.  Each  bedroom  must  have 
a bath-room  attached  to  it  on  the  northern  side  ; 
and  as  the  bath-rooms  are  water-closets  as  well, 
private  stairs  must  communicate  with  them 
from  the  garden  or  compound  for  the  passage 
of  low-caste  natives  specially  employed  to  serve 
them — the  system  of  drainage  not  being  ex- 
tended to  private  honses,  and,  indeed,  to  only  one 
or  two  of  the  new  public  buildings.  Large 
staircases,  passages,  and  antechambers  are 
necessary  on  account  of  the  number  of  native 
servants  employed,  two  punkah-walahs  being 
stationed  outside,  sometimes  each  room  in  a 
house,  both  night  and  morning,  all  through  the 
hot  and  part  of  the  rainy  seasons.  A verandah 
consisting  of  broad  openings  with  slender  piers 
or  columns,  is  required  to  protect  the  east,  west, 
and  south  sides  of  a building,  and  it  should  be 
deepest  on  the  southern  side — the  south  veran- 
dab  being  the  principal  living-room  for  the  mem- 
bers of  a family  while  the  sun  is  rising  and  after 
sunset,  daring  at  least  six  months  in  the  year. 
A carriage  porch  must  be  attached  to  the 
entrance,  and  during  eight  hoars  of  the  day  the 
inmates  mast  be  enabled  to  feel  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  the  external  breeze  without 
receiving  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  even  a particle 
of  its  glare  ; because  in  India,  light  is  heat,  and 
one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Hindustani  architects, 
consisted  of  a successful  method  of  obtaining 
light  without  heat, — ’S  method  ignored  or  dis- 
regarded by  India  engineers. 

The  positive  nature  of  the  climate  is  autago- 
nistio  to  European  modes  of  architectural 
arrangement,  both  decorative  and  defensive. 
For  seven  months  in  the  year  a rain-water  pipe 
is  of  little  if  any  use  ; for  the  other  five  it  is  in 
constant  exercise.  The  Government  have  there- 
fore forbidden  its  use  in  public  buildings  ; and 
many  and  strange  are  the  devices  employed  by 
the  engineers  to  drain  their  roofs  and  terraces 
within  the  letter  of  the  law.  Cornices  and  orna- 
ments intended  to  catch  the  play  of  sunlight  are 
not  adapted  for  the  reception  of  continued  rain ; 
and  stone,  or  cement,  saturated  during  twenty 
out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  often  injured  by 
the  burning  sun,  which  bursts  out  between  the 
bhowers.  Duringtherainsthepublic  audprivate 
edifices  of  Calcutta  present  a piteous  spectacle; 
and  the  damp,  unwholesome  odour  which  per- 
vades  them,  the  effect  produced  upon  objects  of 
apparel,  upon  paper,  and  all  kinds  of  furniture,  ' 
serves  to  show  that  the  precarious  nature  of 
Anglo-Indian  existence  is  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  buildings  in  which  Europeans  are  com- 
pelled to  dwell.  The  public  offices,  as  well  as 
the  majority  of  private  houses,  are  built  without 
a basement  story,  or  cellars;  and  a flat  terrace- 
roof  covers  them.  To  bo  damp  from  beneath, 
from  above,  and  from  tbe  four  walls,  is  the  normal 
condition  of  a dwelling-house  in  Calcutta,  during 
at  least  four  months  in  the  year;  while  towards 
the  close  of  the  rainy  season  innumerable  insects 
build  nests  under  the  verandahs  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  walls  of  bed  and  sitting  rooms.  To 
close  the  windows  or  doors  of  any  room  for  the 
space  of  a few  hours  even  in  the  best  houses,  is 
to  invito  oveiy  odour  with  which  ill-begotten 
moisture  cau  pollute  the  nostrils. 

The  terrace-roof  of  an  Indian  metropolitan 
residence  is  often  a morning  and  evening  retreat 
for  many  of  its  inhabitants.  It  might  be  made 
a “ hanging  garden”  of  the  most  charming  de- 
scription. Let  me  remind  you  that  north-western 
India  is  essentially  the  land  of  the  kiosk  and  the 
dome.  The  former  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
feature  of  indigenous  architecture.  It  is  a 
canopy,  square,  oblong,  or  polygonal  in  shape,  in 
stone  or  marble  (sometimes  both),  supported 
upon  piers  or  columns,  domed  and  shaded  with 
overhanging  stone  or  marble  eaves.  Some  archi- 
tect, with  more  or  less  reason,  has  lately  erected 
two  imitations  of  an  Oriental  kiosk  on  a building 
situated  at  the  Middlesex  foot  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  If  you  have  seen  them,  yon  canimagine 
the  graceful  originals  grouped  upon  the  honse- 
tops  of  an  Eastern  city,  and  will  perceive  at 


once  how  agreeable  such  retreats  would  be  oi( 
summer  nights  and  mornings,  especially  wheat 
protected  by  blinds  or  drapery  of  some  kindii, 
Yet,  no  engineer  has  yet  attempted  to  adap-j 
them  to  European  nse  in  India;  and  during  mj. 
journey  across  that  country,,  the  only  person  Xi 
saw  sitting  beneath  one — and  one  of  a hideously, 
debased  description — 'was  the  Nawab  of  Oudet 
on  the  top  of  his  residence  in  Lucknow.  Th<  I 
construction  of  the  dome  at  a period  co-eva.f 
with  our  Middle  Ages,  seems  to  have  been  accoai.a 
pliahed  by  Hindustani  architects  with  peculiaii 
naiveU.  On  the  broad  plain,  ten  miles  long  bjll 
six  wide,  which  holds  the  ruined  cities  oil 
Ancient  Delhi  there  are  numerous  domes,  largfj 
and  small,  some  of  which  have  already  existecji 
for  six  centuries ; and  if  left  undisturbed  by  meti 
they  may  remain  for  six  centuries  longer,  fcfovtl 
they  were  built  has  puzzled,  and  still  puzzlesii 
the  world,  or,  at  least,  that  part  of  it  whict; 
knows  them.  If  any  ono  as  a boy  has  puti 
together  a grotto  with  oyster-sbells,  he  may, 
possibly  divine  the  principle,  or  absence  of  prim; 
ciple,  which  directed  their  construction,  and 
which  enables  them  to  stand  without  ties  ot- 
buttresses, — inert,  without  “thrust”  of  any 
kind.  Now,  although  in  these  days  of  free  trader 
nothing  need  astonish  any  one,  it  isnevertheleeei 
surprising  that,  in  a land  where  the  simplest,' 
. most  logical,  and  cheapest  domes  have  been  comi 
structed  by  native  workmen,  it  should  be  thought 
necessary  to  use  an  Ifcaliau  or  a French  adapta-;| 
tion  of  one  ; and,  more,  that  tlie  erection  of  domesc 
so  imported  and  constructed  of  imported  mate-i 
rials,  should  cause  inquietude  in  the  breasts  of 
European  engineers,  who  sometimes  franklyr 
admit  doubts  whether  their  handicraft  will  standt, 
or  fall. 

A want  painfully  experienced  in  Calcutta  is  a ■ 
covered  footway;  every  street  in  the  capital  ought-, 
to  be  lined  with  arcades  or  colonnades;  and  thel: 
foot  passengers  and  others,  descending  from'- 
carriages  into  shops  or  offices,  protected  by  a 
covering  similar  to  that  of  the  line  do  Rivoli  in 
Paris,  or  the  old  Quadrant  in  London.  It  mayi 
seem  e.xtraordinary  to  advocate  such  a thing  for'' 
an  Eastern  metropolis,  but  it  is  still  more  extra-: 
ordinary  to  find  that  nothing  of  the  sort  exist^j 
in  the  European  quarter  of  any  Indian  city. 

The  beautiful  screens  of  perforated  stone  and 
marble,  which  abound  in  Hindustani  buildings,,’' 
are  nowhere  introduced  in  Indo-European  archi-i' 
tecture;  yet  the  manner  in  which  they  were;- 
used  at  Agra,  Delhi,  and  AhmeJabad,  toi 
counteract  the  rays  of  light  and  to  receive  lightl 
reflected  upon  adjoining  walls,  must  be  familiari 
to  Indian  engineers.  It  is  true thatin  the  presentrf 
state  of  the  communications  the  stone  and  marble'l 
quarries  of  the  country  are  of  comparatively; 
little  use,  at  least  to  Bengal.  It  is  cheaper  tor 
import  marble  from  England  than  to  obtain  it  in: 
India,  unless  of  course  it  is  required  for  thei 
neighbourhood  of  a quarry.  At  the  same  tiraea- 
cast-iroQ  grating  of  home  manufacture  is  oftent 
preferred,  because  it  is  English,  to  a raarblei^ 
grille  of  native  work ; and  simple  Birmiagbain,i» 
which  supplies  the  Hindus  with  both  missiouariesi: 
aud  idols,  often  sent  out  to  them  in  the  same  ii 
ship,  has  firmer  hold  of  Anglo-Indian  sentiment 
than  a dozen  native  cities,  rich  in  art  and  innate!- 
artistic  genius. 

Among  the  building  materials  at  the  immediate  ;i 
disposal  of  engineers  in  Bengal  are  teak  wood, 
brick,  tile,  excellent  mortar,  aud  cliunam  (this  il 
word  is  often  applied  generally  to  all  kinds  of  : 
plaster,  mortar,  and  ceipeut),  which  is  a superior  )| 
kind  of  stuc,  aud  a cement,  similar  to  that  much  '» 
used  by  the  architects  of  Louis  XIY.,  made  of  .i 
pounded  brick.  Iron,  slate,  terra-cotta,  plaster,  )l- 
and  cements  are  easily  imported  ; artificial  stone  il 
is  made  in  Bengal,  and  stone  of  the  best  deacrip-  u 
tion  can  be  obtained  within  easy  railway  dia-  » 
tance.  But  of  these,  wood  is  a prey  to  the  white 
ants  ; brick  and  slate  are  conductors  of  heat,  b 
and  iron  is  considerably  influenced  by  it ; plaste^l 
though  a good  non-conductor  of  heat  is  destroyed  <[ 
by  damp  ; while  ordinary  cement  cannot  with-  il 
stand  rapid  alternations  of  sun  and  rain.  Though  '4 
brick  may  be  guaranteed  from  water  by  a coat-  ;( 
ing  of  good  cement  the  sun  inevitably  cracks  • 
the  coating ; aud  a crevice  once  made  the  rain  i 
penetrates  between  the  cement  and  the  wall,  i 
causing  more  injury  to  it  than  if  it  had  never 
been  cemented  all.  Consequently  “honest’l^l 
brickwork  with  a little  stone  bond  aud  a few  ■ 
stone  string-courses,  is  the  safest  kind  of  wall  !■ 
fora  Calcutta  house ; but  on  condition  that  the  i 
wall  be  built  double — that  is,  with  a hollow  space  v 
between  an  external  wall  (say  two  bricks  thick),  '! 
and  an  internal  ono  (say  half  a brick  thick),  the  i 
latter  to  bo  plastered  or  cemented,  and  both  li 
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b diviBions  to  be  connected  at  intervals  with  stone 

: or  slate  slabs. 

i In  a country  were  an  absence  of  chimneys, 
c:  kitchens  inside  the  houses,  gas-fittinn-s,  &c 
1 preclude  danger^  from  fire,  naked  iron  can  be 
used  with  impunity,  and  with  no  other  protection 
than  paint  can  afPurd — at  least  in  the  interior  of 
I . a building.  To  employ  it,  however,  in  the  con- 
t Btruction  of  verandahs  and  roofs  exposed  to  the 
k sun,  and  to  electric  action,  cannot  be  too  cate- 
pi  gorically  condemned.* 


BURIAL-GROUNDS  IN  SOUTH  LONDON, 
j't  TnE  rapid  and  continual  increase  in  the  popu- 
1^  lation  of  the  southern  suburbs  of  London  is 
A making  itself  apparent  in  the  gradual  fillirg.up 
of  the  cemeteries  and  burial-grounds.  So  largo 
it  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  inter- 
^1  raonts  at  the  Lambeth  parish  cemetery  at 
Tooting,  that  the  number  has  nearly  doubled  in 
t the  last  eight  years.  This  cemetery  was  opened 
liin  June,  1S51,  and  between  that  date  and  the 
1 end  of  March.  1S73,  the  total  interments  had 
!j  I exceeded  -lO.fiOO.  The  private  cemeteries  at 
r Lower  Norwood  and  Nunliead,  and  the  Camber- 
.Iwell  Vestry  Cemetery  at  Uorest-hill,  are  also 
-'being  rapidly  filled  up;  and  in  view  of  the  in. 


VIBRATIONS  OP  RAILWAY  BRIDGES. 

One  of  the  principal  drawbacks  attending  the 
extension  of  the  railway  system  in  popul-.us  dis. 
tricts  IS  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  noise  occa- 
smned  when  a train  passes  over  a bridge.  In 
the  ramifications  of  the  railways  throughout  the 
large  area  embraced  by  the  metropolis  audits 
suburbs,  it  is  indispensable  that  many  roads 
and  streets  have  to  be  crossed  and  viaducts 
earned  in  close  proximity  to  numbers  of  tenanted 
buildings.  When  the  Metropolitan  Extension 
was  being  carried  from  Westminster,  under, 
pound,  to  the  Mansion  House,  the  students  and 
lawyers  at  the  Temple  stipulated  for  certain 

OTr.rn.  i jt  ..  .... 


be  done  by  the  placing  of  the  iron  or  zinc  plates 
immodipely  below  the  ballast,  and  providing  pro- 
per drains.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  sound 
produced  by  the  passing  of  trains.  A railway 
close  at  hand  is  a great  convenience;  but  it  is 
an  infinitely  greater  drawback  to  have  one’s 
rest  and  peace  disturbed  by  the  unmusical 
soups  occasioned  by  railway  bridges  as  at  pre- 
sent  constructed. 


oi/jpuitiiiiiu  lor  certain 
expa  precautions  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
vipation  m the  superincumbent  buildings;  India- 

rnhhf>T-  on/l  Palf— i j • . i . ° ' 


; o.  i -V “h-i  view  ut  tne  in. 

'Icronsing  value  of  land,  the  Lambeth  Burial 
,1  Hoard  has  for  some  time  had  under  consideration 
rthe  advisability  of  adding  to  the  Tooting  Ceme- 
ppy.  The  original  area  of  this  ground  was 
So  nnm  IJurohaBod  at  a cost  of 

I,  J.uuut. : tile  additional  expenses  iDcidental  to  the 
ttu  erection  of  chapels 
and  lodges,  walls  and  fences,  and  the  draininnof 
Ithe  land  amounted  to  12,4231.,  making  a total  cost 
jin  round  numbers  of  21,5001.  To  provide  this 
Isum  the  amount  of  23,0001.  was  raised  by  way 
of  mortgage  on  the  poor-rates,  the  whole  of  whioh 
debt  will  bo  paid  off  by  the  vestry  of  Lambeth 
|at  the  end  uf  July  next. 

1^  In  1869,  it  was  proposed  to  meet  tho  expected 
lincrease  m tho  number  of  burials,  and  the  con. 
pcqiient  want  of  land,  by  the  addition  of  four 
ncres  of  land  adjoining  tho  cemetery,  which 
was  then  available,  but  the  price  demanded  was 
mnsidored  too  high,  via.,  3, 600i.,  or  9001.  per  acre. 
Itecontly,  however,  the  opportunity  has  occurred 
Ipi  purchasing  about  lli  acres  of  land,  con- 
^ situated  close  to  tho  existing  cometerv 
It  nOO!.  per  acre,  or  5,T28!.  in  all.  To  lay  out 
his  land,  and  properly  fence  and  drain  it,  a 
Oirthor  snm  of  about3,272;,  will,  it  is  estimated 
JO  required;  making  tho  total  amount  to  bo 
■aised  about  O.OOOh 

This  sum  will  be  raised  in  tho  same  manner  as 
.ho  original  outlay  was  met, -by  mortgage  of 
.he  poor-rates. 

Of  the  original  portion  of  the  ground  sot 
ipart  as  ''consecrated,”  there  only  remains 
■naciont  to  aocommodato  the  estim.aled  inter- 
neiits  for  two  years  longer,  while,  at  the  present 
ate  ot  mortality,  the  unconsecrated  portion  will 
‘Illy  last  another  ten  years. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  for  earnest 
econsideration  of  our  mode  of  sepulture. 


the  ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL. 

FttOM  a report  of  a lecture  delivered  at  Venice 
y Professor  Fubmi  we  learn  that  the  great  work 
f tunnelling  the  St.  Gothard  has  made  a fair 
tart  at  both  ends.  The  use  of  dynamite  in  place 
f gunpowder  la  described  as  one  of  the  greatest 
nprovements  yet  introduced  in  this  des^iption 
f work,  since  it  allows  a large  saving  both  of 
me  and  money  as  compared  to  tho  older 
^plosive.  But  there  are  various  modifications 
the  air-supply  machinery  lately  introduced 
hich  add  to  the  comfort  and  safety  with  which 
le  work  is  carried  on.  The  boring  machine 
mployed  is  the  Belgian  one  of  Messrs.  Dubois  & 
ramjois,  which  is  capable  of  giving  from  three 
) tour  hundred  blows  a raiiiiite,  but  a still  more 
owerful  engine  will  shortly  be  substituted  for 
. A chain  of  lamps  down  the  centre  of  the 
mnel  brought,  by  means  of  a telescope,  at  some 
stance  from  tho  mouth,  into  a vertical  line  with 
set  of  posts  carried  straight  over  the  mountain, 
sures  the  perfect  correctness  of  the  direction 
the  work,  which,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
mnt'Sr'®’  throughout,  and 

• longer  than  that  of  Mont 

-nis.  The  Professor  is  confident  that  the  line 
ill  be  completed  in  1880,  as  promised  by  the 
igineer  m charge,  M.  Pavre,  of  Genoa,  who  is 
sisted  in  the  purely  scientific  details  by  Pro. 
asor  Calladon. 


* To  be  continued. 


uuiiuings;  inuia- 

1 u bber  and  felt  were  placed  in  layers  between  the 
rails  and  the  sleepers,  and  every  care  was  taken 
t,o  obviate  the  infliction  of  any  nuisance  on  the 
learned  and  learning  fraternity  who  had  their 
chambers  in  Hie  neighhonrhoocl.  Bnt  the 
greatest  vibration  oansod  by  a train  passing 
beneath  the  foundation  of  one’s  house  is  as  no- 
thing compared  with  that  occasioned  by  tho 
passage  of  the  steam-horse  and  his  heavy  load 
over  a viaduct  carried  on  a level  with  one’s 
chimneys  ; and  this  again  is  eclipsed  by  the 
addmonal  horror  of  its  sudjon  bound  upon  a 
somewhat  lengthy  bridge,  whose  aroh  echoes 
again  and  again  the  rumbling,  roaring,  thunder. 
A house  situated  near  a bridge,  such  as  those 
which  occur  every  hundred  yards,  for  miles  be- 
fore the  tram  hasaccomplished  its  sinnons  course 

through  be  outlying  districts  of  London,  is  really 

uninhabitable  save  by  those  who  have  iron 

BoS  ” 

It  has  been  said  that  the  horses  of  the  present 
ago  are  degenerating;  bnt  a horse  that  can  be 
SO  trained  as  to  pass  quietly  under  a railway 
bridp,  while  his  iron  competitor  is  tearing  along 
overhead,  is  surely  no  degenerate  oreatnre.  His 
nerves  miist  be  ot  iron,  his  temper  must  bo  ex- 
oollent  his  mettle  must  be  stanch,  his  courage 
nnllmclmigi  while  a lady  who  can  pass  coolly 
through  such  an  ordeal  would  h,ave  been  almost 
aornaimed  a beroino  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  not  merely  on  this  ground  are  railway 
bridges  a Rowing  nnisanoe.  In  wot  weather 
as  in  dry  they  are  perpetually  perspiring  great 
drops  ot  water,  whicli  generally  tall,  with  nn. 
erring  aim  and  some  violence,  on  the  hat  or 
bonnet  of  tho  p,asBor-by.  Peoplo  are  taken  to 
admire  the  onrious  formations  of  stalactites 
and  stalagmites  in  the  caverns  of  the  Peak, 
or  at  the  Giant's  Causeway;  bat  thoy  need 
not  go  so  far  to  see  tho  phenomenon.  Anv 
one  who  has  passed  imdor  a railway  arch 
IS  conscious  of  the  incessant  falling  of  drops  ot 
water,  which  percolate  through  tho  bridge,  and 
drip  fi-om  a series  ot  long  finger.lifco  formations, 
which  have  resulted  from  tho  particles  of  limo 
bronght  through  wiih  the  water.  Sometimes  an 
extra  heavy  tram  sends  a shower  of  these  minia- 
turo, stalactites  into  one’s  eyes  ; and  not  only  are 
passers-by  annoyed,  bnt  paths  and  roads  aro 
^tually  worn  into  holes  by  the  fall  ot  water 
Where  parish  vestries  aro  earnest  in  looking 
after  the  interests  of  those  who  pay  road  rates] 

and  paving  rates,  they  have  called  upon  tho 
railway^  oompanies  to  adopt  some  means  ot 
remodying  this  evil.  The  result  has  been  tho 
infliction  of  a still  greater  nnisanoe  on  residents 
m tho  neighbonrhood.  Sheets  of  galvanized 
zinc,  or  corrugated  iron,  have  been  attached  as 
a sort  of  outer  skin  to  the  lower  side  ot  the 
bridges ; and  these,  however  eflicacioiis  their 
performance  of  the  duty  of  intercepting  the 
water,  aro  an  addition  of  tenfold  the  previous 
'‘"‘I"®'  Surely  the 

last  state  of  that  bridge  is  worse  than  the  flrst 
To  the  former  rumbling,  thundering  kind  ot 
sound,  is  added  a din  caused  by  the  rattliiiw  ot 
the  zmo  plates  which  more  resembles  tho  united 
efforts  ot  the  Thunder-makers  " at  the  Poly- 
teohme,  all  tho  tom-tom  beaters  of  the  Ohinese 
empire,  and  the  iron  riveters  employed  in  her 
Majesty  a dockyards,  than  any  single  attempt  at 
the  prodnotion  of  iuharmonious  sounds  in  Chris, 
tendom,  ’The  doat  and  tho  iron.nervod,  even 
are  reduced  to  distraction,  and  whole  rows  of 
houses  are  scarcely  habitable. 

Keally  the  nuisance  thus  caused  Is  a serious 
doprcciation  of  adjoining  property.  No  one  will 
live  in  a house  at  all  close  to  a railway  bridge 
and  It  IS  a question  for  vestries  and  local  Boaixls 
to  see  If  the  offence  cannot  bo  reduced. 

One  thing  is  evident.  It  is  tho  duty  ot  tho 
enpoers  ot  railway  companies  in  tho  flrst  place 
to  build  a bridge  water-tight.  This  oonid  easily 


CHURCH  RESTORATION. 

THE  AECniTECTUE-ir.  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  general  meetini.  of  tl,„ a 

rj.'rLTr*(PrtSrtatt^^  f 

Tie  immediate  occasion  of  iLa 

ceedtagt  Py- 

thon addressing  fully  showed  that  ^ -u 
interest  was  taken  in  h]  ^t'octlf  Z 
tion  of  churches  by  arcldtecta  tV„  ‘“i?- 

which  had  to  be  answered  ‘'"‘f 

restoration  was  either  nnaoU  ) ’ church 

Bchemeof  SirSibcr?Sfc  f J f 
ofKirkfltnll  A Ev.  ocott  tor  the  restoration 

as  wtk  in^tTo'r  ™s°r  Gb’  Y s'" 

right  in  thinking  tha°t  the  Abbey  c]uld  be  mid] 

to  appear  as  it  did  originally  ’There  „ 

tion  as  a matter  of  necessity  fho  « 

as  to  what  character  it  sSld  a]  n’m  “TouTdTt 

impossible  to  carry  that  feeling  t]o  far  ?,  f- 
tho  more  it  was  cultivated  tlio  more  tender  ] 

Te's  71  "■la  in  the  pro^ 

gress  of  being  restored.  Too  often  if-  Lo 

whate^rr  TlS  ^pWt  onoTO'’for ‘o!d  b^Idtags 

aestroyed.  But  howmuch  more  should  Ensyliah 
Sfov  “'tv, °'‘l  I'ail'Iinga  spread 
with  rel-  “""‘P'.  “11  of  item  being  c?nnL“d 
with  religion  and  the  religious  history  of  tho 
country.  It  was  almost  impossible  n^t  to  feol 
an  luteTost  m thorn.  All  good  architects  must 

mt ““  UToliiteot  was 
not  an  arcbieologiat  was  a foolish  thing.  The 
pod  architect,  as  a man  who  had  to  build  must 
bo  an  arotaologist,  artist,  and  constrn“or 
otheiwip  his  work  would  bo  valueless.  All  men 
of  any  skill,  to  bo  good  architects,  and  especially 
those  who  would  bo  good  ohnroh-restorers,  must 
egood  archasologists.  In  almost  every  part  of 
Epland,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there  wire  Toori 
schools  of  pohitecture,  and  the  character  of 
their  work  differed  immensely  in  one  district 
from  that  m another;  and  it  wss  no™.  “ 
that  an  aroMteot,  to  be  a olraroh-reatoror,  shoS 
know  something^  about  those  local  schools  Ho 
murf  pay  attention  also  to  tho  local  variations 
of  mMerials.  A distinct  difference  ot  style  of 

Middle  A eg,  caused  by  that  variation  of  material 
He  must  deal  not  only  with  stone  and  flint,  bnt 
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witli  timber  and  combinations  of  timber  and 
plaster,  and  flint  'witb  stone,  and  flint  without 
stone.  In  many  ways  the  effect  upon  architec- 
ture by  the  variety  of  material  was  great.  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  they  had  a church  to  restore 
in  a conservative  form,  the  first  course  woold  bo 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  building  in  a very 
careful  manner.  The  ground-plan  should  be 
commenced  with,  as  giving  the  key  to  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  the  building,  noting  par- 
ticularly all  the  variations  of  date  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  work.  When  the  analysis  of  the 
building  had  been  made,  and  it  could  be  seen 
where  one  man’s  work  began  and  left  off,  some 
of  tlio  coats  of  plaster  on  the  walls  should  be 
pulled  off.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  this  should  be  done  very  carefully,  because 
in  the  course  of  removal  of  the  coat  of  plaster 
that  covered  the  walls  would  be  discovered 
the  changes  that  gave  almost  the  whole  of  the 
historical  value  to  the  building,  and  its  preserva- 
tion was  much  to  bo  desired.  The  rediscovery 
of  the  old  features  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
tilings  to  architects.  In  the  Chapter-house  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  had,  by  a 
very  careful  examination,  made  the  old  remains 
assume  their  former  appearance  ; and  in  a great 
work  in  which  he  (the  speniser)  was  engaged  at 
Dublin,  he  had  found  a perfect  mine  of  old  stone 
buried  in  the  wall.  Such  discoveries  were  en- 
couraging to  the  patient  student.  The  strong 
desire  to  see  every  damaged  stone  taken  out  and 
repaired  had  often  to  be  objected  to;  and  in 
France  this  failing  was  once  very  prevalent.  In 
many  oases  stone  was  over-repaired.  In  repair, 
ing  old  stone-work  it  was  very  important  that  it 
should  be  done  with  the  same  kind  of  material 
as  the  old  stone  ; hut  there  was  a difficulty  some- 
times  in  obtaining  the  same  material.  There 
were  many  who  maintained  that  it  was  wrong  to 
show  the  old  stone  wall,  because  such  was  not 
tho  original  intention  of  the  builder;  but  the 
restorers  of  a building  conld  not  look  at  it  in  the 
same  light  as  those  who  built  the  structure.  As 
to  the  external  stone-work  of  churches,  he  con- 
sidered  it  a great  mistake  to  clean  it,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  many  charms  of  the  old  building.  If 
the  stone-work  was  much  decayed,  then  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  record,  that 
the  stone  should  be  taken  out  and  restored  ; but 
that  might  be  done  without  interfering  with  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  old  building.  In  dealing 
with  the  restoration  of  old  features,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  none  of  them  should  be 
removed.  Some  of  the  old  features  might  appear 
to  bo  in  such  bad  taste  that  their  removal 
might  seem  to  be  an  improvement  ; but  tho 
more  attention  was  given  to  this  point,  the  more 
likely  would  the  couclusion  be  arrived  at  to  leave 
them  alone  as  far  as  possible.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  enlargement  of  churches,  as 
it  regarded  the  question  of  restoration,  tho  best 
counsel  he  could  give  was  to  make  all  necessary 
alterations  with  as  much  respect  as  possible  for 
the  old  buildings.  Each  case  should  be  dealt 
with  on  its  own  merit.  Where  a vestry  was 
required,  it  would  be  well,  if  possible,  to  make  it 
by  means  of  a screen.  If  restoration  could  be 
(lone  without  touching  the  outside  wall,  so  much 
the  better.  In  the  use  of  masonry  in  repairs 
there  arose  a great  difficulty ; for  there  was  a 
striking  diff'erence  between  early  and  late 
masonry.  All  work  that  was  done  should  tally 
with  the  old;  and  in  stone- work  the  putting  in 
of  little  pieces  of  atone  should  be  avoided,  to  pre- 
vent any  appearance  of  patch-work.  The  repair 
of  wood-work  in  old  buildings  was  a work  about 
which  persons  appeared  less  careful  than  they  did 
about  stone-work.  The  restoration  of  roofs  should 
be  done  with  the  same  kind  of  material  and  the 
same  scantlings.  He  would  rather  tie  an  old 
work  together  with  iron  than  take  it  down  and 
put  a new  work  in  its  place.  It  was  constantly 
possible  to  save  a great  deal  of  old  woodwork  by 
supporting  it,  and  it  might  be  made  fairly  orna- 
mental. The  retention,  too,  of  the  old  church 
ritual  arrangements  of  the  interior  should  be 
observed, — such  as  the  pews  and  galleries.  In 
this  work  it  was  only  too  frequent  now  to  pro- 
ceed upon  a cut-and-dried  system,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  feature  of  a particular 
church.  The  porch  with  au  archway  was  a 
feature  of  a picturesque  character  in  many  of 
the  old  churches  ; but  in  many  restored  churches 
it  was  found  that  a door  had  been  ingeniously 
fitted  into  the  arch,  and  the  effect  of  a porch  as 
such  was  destroyed.  Another  point  was  the 
position  of  tho  font,  which  had  been  altered  from 
the  west  to  the  east  side  of  one  of  the  columns. 
Then,  too,  with  regard  to  the  level  of  the  floor 
of  the  churcbj  it  was  desirable  to  keep  to  the  old 


level.  Little  peculiarities  were  the  essence  of 
the  picturesque  in  a building.  The  arrange- 
ments of  churches  for  seating  was  very  difficult ; 
for  there  were  often  in  the  transepts  older 
remains  in  such  places,  so  that  if  the  transepts 
were  filled  with  seats  tho  remains  were  likely 
to  be  obscured.  Seats  ought  not  to  be  placed 
against  old  monuments.  With  regard  to  galleries, 
no  one  now  desired  that  they  should  be  built. 
The  old  features  which  were  found  by  the 
restorer  should  bo  carefully  retained.  He 
would  never  restore  old  carving, — it  was  a great 
mistake,  and  would  thei-eby  lose  its  interest. 
That  did  not  apply  to  mere  masonry ; it  was  true 
only  so  far  as  concerned  carving,  painting  on  the 
walla,  and  such  works  as  required  the  hand  of 
the  artist ; and  he  would  not  advise  their  restora- 
tion  for  fear  of  damaging  tho  old  remains.  The 
remains  of  old  reredoses  which  were  found  were 
generally  so  much  knocked  about  as  to  bo  diffi- 
cult to  restore  but  in  a conjectural  way.  To  do 
much  painting  on  the  walls  was  a mistake,  for 
directly  one  began  to  paint  it  mnst  be  carried  out 
everywhere,  and  then  there  was  the  risk  to  I’un 
of  making  everything  look  new.  A good  deal  of 
decoration  in  a building  might  bo  obtained,  if  it 
was  required,  by  paintings  on  panels,  altar  fur- 
niture,  and  screens.  The  inconvenience  of  old 
churches  was  a source  of  constant  complaint. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  costs,  that  was 
always  a difficulty  which  architects  had  to  deal 
with.  In  dealing,  therefore,  with  church  re- 
storations ample  estimates  should  always  be 
made;  and  if  but  a small  amount  of  funds  was 
forthcoming,  they  should  do  a little  work  well 
instead  of  attempting  much  badly.  In  drawing 
up  specifications  for  the  restoration  of  old  work, 
it  was  important  that  there  shonld  be  a special 
provision  that  all  enriosities  should  not  be  the 
property  of  the  contractor ; but  that  they  should 
be  preserved  to  be  placed  back  again  into  the 
building.  In  conclusion,  ho  would  say  that  the 
essence  of  the  necessity  of  church  restoration 
was  that  it  led  to  the  study  of  English  archi- 
teoture  in  every  part  of  the  country.  It  was  a 
great  inducement  to  do  so  ; and  there  were  now 
more  inducements  for  it  than  formerly.  The 
Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  led  of  necessity  to 
the  study  of  old  work ; for  it  could  not  be  gained 
unless  the  students  competing  had  given  some 
time  to  that  study.  It  was  of  the  utmost  value 
to  them  as  architects  in  their  career  that  they 
should  have  that  living  architecture  which  was 
always  before  their  eyes  to  study.  Those  who 
spent  a few  weeks  or  months  in  patient  toil  in 
such  a study  would  be  the  men  who  would  be  tho 
best  fitted  for  the  work  which  ail  were  called 
upon  sooner  or  later  to  carryout.  The  study  of 
original  work  would  make  them  become  very 
much  more  accomplished  in  their  art  than  they 
otherwise  would  be. 

Mr.  Penrose  considered  that  most  of  tbe 
points  laid  down  by  Mr.  Street  were  incontro- 
vertible. Between  tbe  views  of  Mr.  Sharpe  and 
Mr.  Street  there  was  not,  he  thought,  much 
divergence.  With  respect  to  the  subject  of 
leaving  the  walls  nnplastered,  if  it  was  intended 
that  they  should  be  left  nneoated  with  plaster 
where  the  covering  would  obscure  ancient  work, 
he  quite  agreed  with  that  view;  but  if  it  was 
meant  that  the  whole  of  the  wall  of  a church 
should  bo  left  without  plaster,  he  thought  it 
would  tako  away  a great  deal  of  tho  character 
of  tbe  old  work. 

Professor  Kerr  said,  the  views  they  had  heard 
were  from  a representative  man,  who  had,  all 
his  life,  taken  up  the  position  he  then  maintained, 
which  was,  that  in  restoring  ecclesiastical  re- 
mains  of  the  middle  ages,  the  example  of  the 
French  should  not  be  followed.  They  had  heard 
something  of  the  difference  between  archeology 
and  arohiiecture;  and  tho  opener  regarded  the 
work  of  restoration,  not  as  a work  of  architec- 
tural design,  hut  as  a work  of  archeological 
maintenance  ; and  he  would  say,  do  not  renovate 
it,  but  support  that  which  was  old  and  maintain 
it  in  its  veritable  antiquity.  That  view  8eem(5d 
to  him  (the  speaker)  the  essence  of  common 
sense  in  the  work.  He  had  a high  opinion  of  the 
French  as  artists,  hut  upon  this  point  there  was 
a difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Every  old  church  that  existed  throughout 
England  was  venerated  by  the  people  of  tho 
parish  ; he  could  not  tell  whether  a similar  feel- 
ing existed  in  France,  bnt  if  it  did  it  was  not 
expressed  in  the  same  way.  If  a French  artist 
was  set  to  restore  a church  he  did  all  he  could 
to  turn  it  out  a new  church  ; and  of  this  English 
architects  complained.  It  might  bo  better,  he 
thought,  to  allow  the  nineteonth-century  restorer 
to  do  his  work  in  his  own  way  in  order  to  show  to 


future  ages  the  abominable  character  of  hi 
judgment. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  considered  that  the  archi 
toctiiral  students  had  had  a great  service  ren 
dered  them  that  evening ; for  there  had  bee; 
pointed  ont  to  them  the  elements  of  study  whio'. 
must  give  to  them  a far  greater  interest  tha' 
they  would  otherwise  have  felt  in  the  study  c 
old  buildings.  Those  who  took  the  greates 
iuterest  in  their  summer  studies  and  travel 
would  be  best  capable  of  dealing  with  churc'i 
restoration.  As  regarded  tbe  difference  be 
tween  English  and  French  restoration,  he  fulli 
concurred  in  the  views  expressed.  The  questio; 
whether  the  student  shonld  keep  to  Englis 
work  alone,  he  considered  a difficult  one ; it  wa' 
a difficulty  for  a young  artist  not  to  be  occasion 
ally  induced  to  follow  some  foreign  work.  Il 
however,  they  desired  to  have  any  originality  ir 
design,  it  was  necessary  that  they  shonld  mat 
themselves  acquainted  with  all  that  had  bee: 
done  before. 

Mr.  Clarkson  said  that  the  question  arose  i: 
his  mind  as  to  at  what  point  of  time  they  were  t' 
consider  that  any  work  became  incongruous,  am 
upon  what  degree  of  art  value  were  they  t 
know  whether  anything  was  necessarily  to  b 
destroyed  or  to  be  preserved.  He  thought  tha) 
a general  rule  could  not  be  laid  down  in  eithei 
case.  He  thought  that  the  purpose  of  restora 
tion  was  to  preserve  buildings  for  tbemselve’ 
and  for  posterity. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  that  with  reference  to  th( 
question  of  the  connexion  of  archmology  am 
architecture,  there  was  something  to  be  said  oi 
both  sides.  It  might  be  said  by  one  who  kneV' 
something  of  the  subject,  that  archajology  wn' 
distinct  from  architecture,  and  that  its  aim  was 
entirely  different.  Old  buildings  might  be  con 
sidered  in  various  points  of  view, — arohmolo) 
gioally,  architecturally,  and  that  of  utility 
Viewed  from  each  of  these  points,  au  old  build 
ing  would  be  treated  very  differently.  Hi 
thought  that  a good  deal  of  the  disconten: 
which  had  arisen  with  reference  to  the  verj 
numerous  rcstoi’ations,  was  caused  because  thej 
had  not  been  conducted  with  a more  archfeoloi 
gical  view.  There  were  other  questions,  as  ti 
whether  the  architect  of  the  nineteenth  centuro 
should  be  allowed  to  restore,  or  whether  hi 
should  not  limit  his  dealings  with  such  buildingr 
simply  to  their  repair  and  maintenance;  ant 
also  the  question  as  to  what  was  tho  nineteentht 
century  style. 

Mr.  Pownall  wanted  to  know,  in  tho  case  of 
church  that  had  been  repsiired,  whether  an} 
other  additions  which  were  to  be  made  shoulc 
be  done  in  accordance  with  the  earlier  or  the 
later  portion  of  tho  work. 

Mr.  Street,  in  replying,  said  that  as  regarded 
the  style  in  which  additions  should  bo  made,  i', 
seemed  to  him,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  beet- 
said,  that  each  man  should  Lave  his  own  style' 
The  whole  end  and  object  of  his  remarks  won 
to  the  effect  that  the  old  work  shonld  be  left  tc 
tell  its  own  story.  It  was  not  desirable  t( 
repair  old  stonework  where  it  was  slightlji 
damaged ; but  where  an  old  feature  was  found 
to  have  been  put  in  for  an  intentional  purposei 
it  was  not  fair  to  old  architects  to  allow  it  to  b( 
entirely  demolished.  There  was  a great  difference 
regarding  the  restorations  effected  by  the  English 
architects  as  compared  with  French ; biit  hf 
flattered  himself  that  old  English  buildings  hac 
very  many  devoted  admirers  amongst  tha 
French. 


THE  ART  QUESTION,  FROM  ANOTHER 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

That  a building  should  be  designed  after  such 
a manner  ns,  both  in  external  appearance  and 
internal  arrangement,  it  should  show  the  pun 
pose  for  which  it  is  erected  is  a proposition 
which  few  will  dispute.  Generally  speakingi 
there  is  little  to  find  fault  with  in  this  repeot  ft 
tho  aspect  of  recently-erected  places  of  worship,! 
for  no  class  of  buildings  so  distinctly  tell  theft 
purpose  to  the  passer-by  as  our  churches.  And 
it  is  very  right  and  proper  that  such  should  be 
the  case,  but  that  it  should  be  doue  at  the  ex-i 
pense  of  convenience  and  the  personal  comforti 
of  the  worshippers,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  maintafti 
The  element  of  ecclesiological  demonstrativp^ 
ness  is  usually  so  strongly  maintained  in  plan  as 
to  limit  greatly  any  attempt  at  originality,  and 
artistic  elegance  is  considered  of  less  aocoonfc 
than  a rude  severity  of  manner  more  in  accord-i 
ancewith  the  spirit  of  a period  when  refinement 
was  rare  than  with  that  when  culture  is  ividelyi 
spread.  In  this  respect  architecture  is  follow-) 
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ing  iu  tho  wake  of  the  sister  art  of  painting. 

The  Pre-RafFaellito  movement  introduced  a new 
I phase  into  that  art,  a certain  mannerism  which 
I bad  a charm  for  many,  although  it  did  not 
' fulfil  the  utmost  requirements  of  the  art.  It 
‘was  rather  a protest  against  the  slovenly  dis- 
I regard  to  nature  and  truthfulness  which  pre- 
, vailed,  and  its  votaries  in  due  course  burst  the 
johrysalis,  freed  themselves  from  the  narrow 
(limits  of  their  voluntary  prison,  and  took  to  the 
[freedom  of  the  wiug.  Such  may  also  be  the 
lease  with  architects. 

i Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  various 
principles  of  architectural  art  have  been  ad- 
vanced, one  supplanting  another  in  due  course. 
First,  it  was  maintained  that  in  the  works 
of  classical  antiquity,  certain  rules  were  ob. 
served,  and  the  examples  of  the  application  of 
these  rules  were  to  be  regarded  as  infallible 
’uides.  _ Then  followed  “ the  battle  of  the 
Jtyles,”  in  which  a rising  party  maintained  the 
mperiority  of  lledimval  examples,  both  as  to 
irt  and  suitability  to  climate.  Next  followed 
i crusade  against  academic  formulas  and 
popyisiii,  and  an  attempt  to  strike  out  a new 
litylo  j but  the  examples  of  “ Victorian  ” arohi- 
|.octure  were  not  such  as  to  oall  forth  admira- 
Concurrent  with  this  movement  was 


I TTiuii  vtJia  ixii/Youicut)  was 

Another,  which  sought  to  develope  the  styles 
Jrendy  in  existence,  taking  as  a starting-point 
[he  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
(o  gradually  to  lead  up  to  the  f ormation  of  a 
»ow  style.  And,  latterly,  a small  section  has 
leverted  to  tho  style  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
[s  affording  a more  advanced  stage  from  which 
p start  in  quest  of  the  holy  grael. 

A building  may  be  perfectly  correct  in  its 
otails,  composition,  and  arrangement,  and  yet 
e cold  and  spiritless,  and  another,  although  ox- 
ibiting  no  special  originality,  may  possess  a 
jrtain  charm  and  grace,  which  reveals  that  the 
and  and  eye  of  an  artist  were  engaged  in 
^signing  it.  Add  to  this  latter  quality  a tine- 
ure  of  originality,  and  we  have  the  highest 
pint  yet  attained  in  the  architecture  of  modern 
[mes,  and  in  no  class  of  buildings  has  this  point 
ben  so  often  reached  as  in  our  churches, 
t If  wo  trace  the  gradual  development  of  any 
lyle  of  architecture,  we  shall  find  how  little 
iere  is  which  can  bo  called  original  in  the 
[spectivo  examples.  Nay,  even  so  subtle  arc 
10  distinctions,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can 
[parato  those  of  the  same  era  in  contingent 
^ntries.  It  is  only  by  taking  a broad  view  of 
|e  subject,  and  comprehending  an  extended 
Irtiou  of  time,  that  we  can  see  the  marked  dis- 
lotions  which  constitute  a new  style.  One 
Ition  borrows  a leading  idea  from  another. 
jiB  Egyptian,  Pheonioian,  Assyrian,  Etruscan, 

Id  Eoman  styles  of  art  all  gradually  blended 
[0  and  influenced  each  other.  So  also  was  it 
th  tho  Byzantine,  Lombardic,  Norman,  and 
ithio. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Renaissance,  there  has 
bn  no  continuous  development,  but  isolated 
amples  may  be  discovered  of  the  application 
Iclassical  forms  in  a different  manner  than 
tore,  and  to  these  have  been  given  the  general 
tno  of  Italian.  In  Northern  Italy  an  effort  was 
d_e  to  introduce  the  Gothic  style,  but  being  of 
leign  importation  it  did  not  accord  with  the 
ditioQs  and  feelings  of  the  people  j it  was  uot 
iierally  accepted,  and  where  it  was  it  did  not 
Ir  the  true  character  of  the  style,  but  retained 
lob  of  theolasaioal  feeling  and  manner. 

Jreat  as  was  ancient  Rome,  she  was  con- 
fined to  take  her  ai't  from  Greece  j she  had  no 
of  her  own,  nor  were  her  people  possessed 
I truly  artistic  tendency.  We  modern  Bi-itons 
the  subjects  of  a realm  greater  than  that  of 
ne;  we  had  at  one  period  of  our  history  a 
ive  style  of  architecture,  which  produced 
it  and  noble  results.  We  have  the  noblest 
sessions,  the  largest  commerce,  and  the 
iteat  wealth  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This 
tended  to  give  us  a more  exalted  notion  of 
own  capacity,  and  induced  us  to  look  less  to 
•aneoue  sources  than  heretofore.  Ifc  has 
ngtheued  the  national  feeling  and  the  regard 
3ur  own  history  and  traditions,  and  classical 
tences  have  become  proportionally  weaker. 
i tendency  has  been  shown  in  a marked 
:ee  in  our  literature  and  in  our  sobool  of  paint- 
and  it  has  also  appeared  in  a minor  degi-ee 
he  adoption  of  a Medieoval  style  of  architec. 

. But  this  architecture,  as  practised  amongst 
las  not  been  accepted  as  a true  and  perma- 
; response  to  the  sentiments  of  the  age,  and 
ire  still  in  a state  of  transition  and  uncer- 
ty  as  to  the  future. 

le  revived  taste  for  Mediaeval  art  led  to  the 


adoption  in  the  church  of  certain  forms  and 
observances  which  had  for  ages  been  in  desue- 
tude; and  to  have  all  things  in  keeping,  the 
most  rigid  adherence  to  ancient  forms  and  styles 
has  been  insisted  upon.  Is  this  state  of  matters 
to  continue,  or  is  it  only  as  the  last  flicker  of  the 
candle  flashing  spasmodically  before  it  expires  ? 

Ours  is  an  iron  age.  We  use  that  material 
to  an  enormously  greater  extent  than  did  our 
ancestors.  Our  mechanical  achievements  have 
been  great,  but  our  artistic  triumphs,  where  are 
they  P Tho  question  how  to  use  iron  as  a con- 
structive  material  in  an  artistic  manner  has  not 
yet  been  solved.  A building  should  not  only  be 
strong,  but  appear  to  be  so,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  art;  the  ignoring  of  this  axiom 
has  in  every  instance  produced  painful  results. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  a trabeate 
style  is  used,  for  iu  such  the  supports  should 
not  only  bo  stronger,  but  more  frequent  than  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  produce  a good  result. 
The  most  artistic  way  of  spanning  a large  open, 
ing  is  undoubtedly  by  using  arched  construction 
properly  abutted ; and  in  that  case  the  construc- 
tion should  bo  visible,  and  not  concealed. 

The  absence  of  dignity  in  iron  supports  was 
so  apparent  in  the  great  cone  of  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  that  it  had  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
mock  arcade.  Such  a mode  of  procedure  may 
be  allowable  in  a temporary  structure,  but  would 
be  most  unsatisfactory  in  one  of  permanent 
monumental  character.  We  have  had  examples 
of  the  perishable  nature  of  the  material  when 
tried  by  fire,  and,  considering  its  liability  to 
expansion  and  contraction,  the  suddenness  with 
which  an  unseen  flaw  brings  about  a collapse, 
and  the  action  of  time  upon  its  granular  forum- 
tion,  its  durability  is  doubtful. 

If,^  therefore,  i.on  is  neither  a safe  nor  a 
dignified  material  to  use,  we  must  fall  back  upon 
stone,  brick,  and  wood,  in  order  to  produce  a 
ttuly  architectural  effect,  employing  iron  tenta 
tively  for  constructive  and  decorative  purposes. 


STUDY  OF  SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

PitorEssoit  H.  Wkkkes,  R.A.,  lectured  on 
Sculptui’e  ontholGbh  inBt.,at  the  Royal  Academy 
Burlington  House.  ’ 

la  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  soiilp- 
tors  did  but  reflect  iuart  what  was  in  themselves, 
whatever  the  extent  of  their  genius.  There  had 
been  many  men  unlearned  who  had  succeeded  iu 
becominggood  sculptors;  but  had  they  been  better 
educated,  so  much  the  better  sculptors  would 
they  have  made.  These  men  had  defects  which 
were  the  result  of  their  ignorance,  and  their 
excellences  were  their  own  ; for  it  was  tho  men 
and  not  the  art  that  succeeded.  Men  with 
extensive  ideas,  by  being  enabled  to  choose  a 
wider  range  of  subjects,  had  a better  chance  of 
success.  A good  education  of  a general  nature 
tended  to  refinement  of  style  in  work,  and  to 
the  removal  of  vulgarities.  He  would  urge 
students  to  read  earnestly  not  only  those  works 
which  were  closely  connected  with  their  pro- 
fession, but  also  those  which  were  likely  to  lead 
to  the  enlargement  of  their  minds,  so  that 
they  could  think  soundly  for  themselves.  This 
advice  was  given  by  one  who  had  experienced 
the  result  of  neglect  in  that  directiou.  The 
works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Pliny  he  would 
specially  recommeud  for  the  earnest  perusal  of 
thostudente.  The  student,  in  his  selection  of 
subjects,  should  choose  those  which  by  associa- 
tion belonged  to  his  own  country;  for,  through 
the  neglect  of  that  association,  sculpture  seemed 
sometimes  as  though  it  would  fall  out  of  place, 
and  become  no  longer  needed.  The  sculptor,  to 
become  popular  and  iostruotive, should  bovvto  the 
requirements  of  the  many,  and  direct  his  work 
towards  their  good  sympathies.  With  regard  to 
the  tendency  to  adopt  the  nude  in  the  produc 
tions  of  sculpture,  he  had  no  doubt  that  tho 
learner  found  it  necessary  to  enter  well  into  that 
study,  as  it  conveyed  the  clearest  iudicatiou  of 
all  the  movements  of  the  human  frame,  as  well 
as  the  most  dii-ecb  expression  of  its  beauties- 
aud  without  a thorough  knowledge  of  it  a good 
work  could  be  produced  by  no  sculptor.  How- 
ever,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  nude  was  the 
sublime,  or  vice  uersA;  they  must  be  separated 
and  each  exist  without  mutual  aid  or  assistance! 
ihat  students  should  entirely  do  away  with  the 
nude  m their  designs,  he  would  not  advise;  for 
if  they  did,  they  would  be  deprived  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  aids  of  expression  of  art ; but 
he  would  advise  them  to  be  more  sparing  in  its 
use  iu  their  compositions.  Both  the  climate  of 


the  country  and  the  habits  of  the  people  were 
somewhat  adverse  to  it;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bared  that  sculpture  had  to  adapt  itself  to 
civilisation.  The  purposes  of  nature,  as  they 
existed  separately  and  in  different  works,  should 
be  looked  to,  and  students  would  then  find  a 
key  that  would  open  to  them  a store  of  know- 
ledge, and  which  would  make  them  ardent 
students  and  devoted  admirers  of  her  beauties. 
They  ought  not  to  criticise  her  ends  ; nor  ought 
Phidias  even  to  stand  between  nature  and  art. 
Some  persons  had  an  idea  that  art  could  not  be 
taught ; which  in  a qualified  sense  must  be  true  ; 
but  if  it  were  literally  true,  art  would  have 
sprung  up  at  once  to  perfection  instead  of 
gradually  rising,  as  it  did.  The  sculpture  of 
Greece  was  the  growth  of  years,  until  Phidias 
carried  it  to  the  point  beyond  which  it  could  nob 
go.  Tho  student,  he  hoped,  would  repel  that  idea 
with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  art  as  utterly 
worthless,  and  devote  himself  seriously  to  the 
study  of  the  schools  of  art.  No  one  ever  suc- 
ceeded to  any  great  extent  untaught,  or  by 
inspiration.  The  want  of  proper  accommoda- 
tion in  tho  Academy  led  the  student  to  copy  in 
relief  only,  which  system,  of  course,  h^-d  its 
disadvantages.  With  respect  to  modelling,  he 
would  warn  students  against  exaggerating  the 
defects  of  their  models ; they  should  model 
as  much  as  possible  with  their  fingers  and 
thumb,  which  was  done  to  a great  extent 
by  Flaxman.  When  using  wooden  tools  for 
modelling,  they  should  avoid  the  use  of  small 
aud  sharp  - pointed  instruments.  He  would 
beg  to  caution  them  against  always  beginning 
and  never  completing,  but  would  recommeud 
them  to  finish  the  models,  whether  they  wore 
studies  for  life  or  of  a more  imperfect  character; 
and  by  all  means  they  should  bo  mindful  of 
cultivating  the  habit  of  carefulness.  In  tho 
late  exhibitions  tho  tendency  to  depend  too 
much  upon  truth  was  very  evident  in  the  work 
of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  probably  in  tho 
prime  of  their  art.  This  was  not  seen  in  the 
productions  of  older  men.  In  endeavouring 
to  produce  real  imitations  of  nature,  the  studen° 
should  avail  himself  of  those  licenses,  the  use 
of  which  enables  him  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  a mere  blind  copying  of  fact 
would  do.  Referring  to  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
lie  said  that  this  was  Home’s  great  architectural 
work;  aud  no  oue  could  deny  but  that  it  was 
greatly  admired,  for  its  immense  size  connected 
it  witti  the  sublime.  There  was,  however,  no  • 
very  great  ingenuity  of  coustructiou  about  it, 
beyond  the  admirable  way  in  which  its  vast 
interior  was  arranged.  Reduced,  as  it  was,  both 
by  the  waste  of  time  and  robbery,  it  was  an 
enormous  structure,  which,  owing  to  its  sioipli. 
city  and  uniformity,  rendered  it  much  more  im- 
pressive than  another  more  varied  design  would 
have  beeu.  The  heavy  masonry  of  the  build- 
ing was  characteristic  of  the  people  who  had 
erected  it.  With  regard  to  Venice,  the  exces- 
sive colouring  of  the  works  there  deprive  them 
of  the  power  of  expression.  In  every  street 
and  canal  this  colouring  prominently  presented 
itself. 


THE  PLANNING  OF  ANCIENT 
CHURCHES. 

THE  BELFAST  ARCniTECTURAL  ASSOCUTION. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Society  held  at  tho 
Museum  last  week,  Mr.  Young  delivered  a 
Icotut  e “ On  the  Planning  of  Ancient  Churches,” 
which  was  illustrated  by  a large  number  of 
ground  plans.  The  lecture  began  with  a brief 
sketch  of  the  position  in  which  the  Cnristiau 
Church  fouud  itself  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  internal  arrangements  of 
the  Roman  Basilica,  or  Court-house,  with  its 
various  adjuncts,  were  described,  and  the  reasons 
adduced  why  the  early  Christians  adopted  this 
model  for  their  Ecclesim,  or  asserably-halls.  A 
typical  Christian  Basilica,  containing  all  the 
parts  referred  to  iu  the  old  writers,  was  then 
explained,  a diagram  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Clemente  at  Rome  being  shown  as  the  one  now 
remaining  moat  nearly  approaching  it.  But  by 
far  the  most  important  of  these  structures  must 
have  been  the  great  five-aisled  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  erected  about  A.D.  330,  on  tho  site  of  tho 
Circus  of  Nero,  where  tradition  pointed  to  the 
martyrdom  of  the  apostle.  Although  every 
vestige  of  this  building  was  removed  to  give 
place  to  the  more  famous  modern  St.  Peter’s, 
fortunately  drawings  were  carefully  taken.  The 
atriicm,  or  forecourt,  was  of  enormous  size,  and 
had  in  front  of  it  two  lofty  bell-towers ; but 
these  probably  not  original.  Toe  nave  of  the 
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church  was  nearly  400  ft.  long'  and  80  ft.  wide, 
and  the  extreme  width,  including  aisles,  was 
212  ft. ; BO  that  the  area  was  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  Seville  or  Milan. 
The  ierna,  or  sanctuai-y,  had  the  singular  arrange- 
ment of  transepts  extending  beyond  the  outer 
walls,  one  arm  of  which  was  connected  to  a 
circular  building  of  considerable  size,  whilst  a 
similar  ono  stood  a little  way  from  it  on  the  same 
side,  and  both  were  placed  on  the  spina  of  the 
ancient  circus.  Although  one  of  these  was 
popularly  thought  to  be  the  tomb  of  Honorius, 
and  the  other  that  of  St.  Andrew,  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  they  were 
erected  by  Constantine  to  preserve  the  remains 
and  honour  the  memory  of  Peter,  apostle  and 
martyr,  and  those  who  suffered  with  him  in  the 
persecution  of  Nero.  Descriptive  particulars 
were  given  of  the  plans  of  several  churches, 
dating  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  in 
which  the  circular  or  polygonal  form  had  been 
adopted,  both  for  public  worship  and  for 
ritual  and  oereraonial  purposes.  Of  these  the 
very  remarkable  galleried  and  domed  church  of 
San  Vitale,  at  Euvenna,  was  explained  in  detail. 
It  was  remarkable  as  having  so  completely 
captivated  the  fancy  of  Charlemagne  as  he 
passed  through  Ravenna  on  his  way  home  from 
being  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome,  that  he  resolved 
to  erect  a church  of  the  same  style  in  his  own 
capital,  to  serve  also  as  his  mausoleum.  The 
result  was  the  Dom  Church  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a 
building  which,  although  much  inutilaied  by 
later  additions,  is  still  of  the  liigbest  interest  in 
the  history  of  art.  The  remains  of  the  church 
of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Milan,  of  the  fifth  century, 
were  referred  to  as  the  earliest  example  of  a 
circular  church  enclosed  in  a square  ground  plan. 
The  last  plan  described  was  that  of  the  church 
of  St.  Michael,  near  the  city  of  Angouleme, 
where  a small  specimen  of  an  octangular  build- 
ing  is  to  be  seen  constructed  entirely  of  stone, 
both  walls  and  roof. 


THE  DEMOLITION  Ob'  ST.  ANTHOLIN’S 
CHURCH. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  to 
remain,  all  traces  of  the  old  church  of  St.  An- 
tholin,  at  the  corner  of  Sise  Lane,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  will  shortly  have  disappeared. 
Last  week  workmen  were  busily  engaged  in  re- 
moving the  pews,  galleries,  organ  (valued  at 
100?.),  pulpit,  and  other  interior  fittings,  which 
had  been  sulci  by  tender  the  week  previously,  and 
the  bare  walls  alone  now  remain.  The  materials 
of  these  have  since  been  disposed  of,  and  prior 
to  the  edifice  being  taken  down  the  church- 
wardens  have  given  notice  that  after  Monday 
next  they  will  proceed  to  remove  and  re-inter  the 
remains  of  those  buried  there  whose  relatives 
and  friends  may  not  have  undertaken  that  duty. 
The  churchwardens  also  intimate  that  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  will  pay  the  expenses  of 
removal  to  any  other  consecrated  churchyard  or 
burial-place,  not  exceeding  10?.  in  each  case. 
The  remains  of  those  not  removed  by  their 
relatives  will  be  removed  and  re-interred  under 
the  tower. 

There  was  a church  here,  then  called  St. 
Anthony’s  or  St.  Anthonine’s,  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  rebuilt  about  1399,  and 
again  in  1513.  The  fire  of  1666  destroyed  it, 
and  the  present  church  was  complertd  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  in  1682.  The  interior  is 
covered  with  an  oval-shaped  dome,  which  is 
supported  on  eight  columns  standing  on  high 
pedestals.  The  carpentry  of  the  roof  is  interest- 
ing-   


INTENDED  NEW  CHURCH  AT  - 
ADDISCOMBE. 

We  are  asked  to  announce  that  in  the 
above  competition,  the  first  premium,  50?., 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Porter 
and  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  and  the  second  pre- 
mium, 30?.,  to  Mr.  S.  Brookes.  All  other 
designs  have  been  returned  except  one,  bearing 
the  motto,  “True  Economy,”  the  author  of 
which  is  not  known. 


The  Exhibition  of  Appliances  for  the 
Economical  Consumption  of  Puel  now  open 
in  Peel  Park,  Mau  Hester,  seems  to  be  a success. 
It  has  been  visited  by  nearly  40,000  persons  up 
to  the  present  time,  including  most  of  the 
practical  and  scientific  men  of  the  day,  and 
special  deputations  have  come  from  France,  the 
Government  of  Saxony,  and  other  countries. 


THE  LONDON  FORESTERS'  ASYLUM, 
BEXLEY  HEATH,  KENT. 

The  “Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, ” as  the 
association  calls  itself,  is  one  of  the  largest 
organisations  of  working  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  any  one  should  doubt  the  fact,  let 
him  visit  the  Crystal  Palace  on  what  is  termed 
a Foresters’  Fete  Day.  They  are  traditionally 
alleged  to  Iip,ve  been,  founded  by  Robin  Hood,  of 
Sherwood  Forest  celebrity,  “ the  First  Forester,” 
and  hence  the  claim  to  their  name.  They  more 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  .influence  of  tho 
writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  likewise  do,  to 
a great  extent,  the  revival  of  Gothic  avchitec- 
turo  and  the  erection  in  modern  times  of  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Occur  de 
Lion.  Tho  Foresters  are  neither  politicians, 
trade-unionists,  nor  sectarians  j religion  and 
politics  being  prohibited  in  their  discussions. 
Their  objects  are  of  a purely  philanthropic  na- 
ture.  Like  Robin  Hood,  “ who  took  from  the 
rich  and  gave  to  the  poor,”  they  take  from  each 
other  in  their  better  days  in  order  to  relieve 
themselves  when  distressed.  Besides  a sick- 
fund  and  a benevolent. fund,  they  have  also  a 
widow  and  orphan  fund,  for  tho  benefit  of  which 
the  /4<e  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  annually  held. 
The  Order  has  been  makitig  rapid  strides  lately, 
morally,  financially,  and  numerically ; aud  many 
of  the  members  of  the  London  Foresters  having 
determined  it  would  be  better  for  their  head- 
quarters not  to  be  held  at  a tavern,  they  have 
recently  erected  what  is  known  as  the  Foresters’ 
Hall,  in  Wilderness.row,  at  a coat  of  7,000?., 
besides  the  value  of  the  land.  In  addition  to 
this  step,  many  of  them  also  determined,  in 
1862,  to  establish  an  asylum  for  the  old,  bliud, 
and  infirm  members  of  the  Order  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  sixty  years.  They  therefore 
associated  or  banded  themselves  together  under 
a “deed  of  trust,”  bearing  date  November  12th, 
1864,  to  provide  “ a comfortable  home  ; an  in- 
come of  68.  per  week ; home  and  pension  for 
widows  of  members;  fire  and  light;  medical 
attendance  and  medicine;”  and,  to  secure  these 
objects,  members  are  eligible  (without  passing 
through  the  trying  ordeal  of  election)  at  or  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  About  I.-IDO  members  of  the 
Order  having  subscribed,  and  the  committee 
having  collected  sufficient  funds,  their  first  step 
was  to  purchase  a small  estate  of  5i  acres  of 
freehold  land  at  Bexley  Heath,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  which  was  done  for  the  sum  of  1,275?. 
This  estate  is  opposite  the  twelfth  milestone 
from  London,  and  is  situate  oii  the  high  road 
from  London  to  Dover.  The  committee  next 
adopted  a plan  for  running  a proposed  road 
through  the  estate,  reserving  the  northern  por- 
tion  of  about  two  acres,  whereon  to  erect  the 
asylum;  tho  remaining  portion  to  be  let  on 
building  leases,  in  order  hereafter  to  create  an 
endowment  fund. 

Tho  illustration  which  we  publish  shows  the 
centre  portion  of  the  asylum,  which  in  its  outline 
or  block  plan  forms  the  shape  of  a recumbent 
letter  rn  , consisting  of  an  oast  and  west  wing  on 
eitbPT  side  of  the  centre  building.  This  centre 
building  will  have  a master  and  matron’s  residence 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  a committee-room  22  ft. 
by  16  ft.,  and  conveniences.  In  the  basement  will 
be  coal-vaults  to  supply  coals  to  the  whole  of  the 
asylum, — about  80  tons  ; two  cntrance-porchea 
(one  surmounted  by  a bell  and  the  other  by  a 
clock  tower)  lead  to  two  corresponding  staircases, 
which  both  lead  to  the  chapel  on  the  first  floor, 
32  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide,  capable  of  accom. 
modating  100  persons.  Each  wing  is  to  consist 
of  six  pairs  of  houses,  or  twenty-four  houses  in 
all.  There  is  also  ample  room  on  that  portion  of 
the  estate  set  apart  for  the  asylum  for  erecting 
, twenty-four  houses  more  at  some  future  period ; 
each  pair  of  houses  will  have  a front  entrance- 
porch,  with  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  each  15  ft. 
long  by  11  ft.  wide,  fitted  with  cupboards  and 
pantries  j facing  the  entrance-porch  inside  is  a 
passage  leading  to  the  outhouses,  and  a staircase 
leading  to  the  first  floor, — here  the  arrangements 
are  the  same  as  on  the  ground  floor.  The  out- 
houses consist  of  coal  and  water  closets.  Thus 
the  plan  is  so  arranged  that  each  house  can  bo 
made  to  accommodate  either  one  or  two  inmates 
as  the  committee  may  hereafter  consider 
advisable  or  as  funds  permit.  The  height  of 
each  floor  is  8 ft.  6 in. 

The  elevation  is  in  the  Tudor  style  of  archi- 
tecture (modernised)  for  econominal  reasons,  the 
material  being  selected  stock  bricks,  with  white 
Suffolk  brick  dressings  and  Portland  stone  rills 
and  copings. 

The  first  stone  of  the  first  four  houses  was 


laid  on  the  28th  of  September,  1872  (being  th 
first  portion  of  the  west  wing),  by  Mr.  Riohan 
Ishara,  the  chairman  of  the  Institution,  Mi 
Home,  of  Norwood,  undertaking  the  contrac 
for  6‘i3?.  (exclusive  of  painting),  Mr.  W.  I 
Potter  being  the  architect.  These  houses  ar 
now  completed  and  occupied, — eight  inmate 
and  their  wives,  fifteen  persons  in  all,  bein] 
elected  into  them  on  the  Ist  of  May  last. 

It  is  expected  another  block  of  houses  will  b 
commenced  shortly. 

In  conclnsion,  we  would  mention  this  is  th 
first  Institution  of  the  kind  that  has  bee; 
erected  entirely  from  the  pockets  of  workin 
men,  though  we  understand  they  would  nc 
refuse,  but  would  be  glad  to  receive,  assisfcanc 
from  others  if  such  aid  were  offered. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  THEGONNEC, 
FINISTERRB. 

The  department  of  Finisterre,  in  Brifctanj 
abounds  in  interesting  and  curious  churches,  mos 
of  which,  however,  are  of  late  date,  being  eithe 
the  latest  Flamboyant  or  Renaissance  in  styli 
and  they  were  with  few  exceptions  erecte 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuria 

Of  the  Renaissance  churches  now  existing  i 
this  department,  that  of  St.  Thegonnec  is  th 
moat  singular  and  elaborate,  and  is  perhaps  th 
most  perfect  example  to  bo  seen  of  a tlioroughi 
Breton  church  andchurchyard  with  its  “Calvary, 
triumphal  arch,  ossuary,  and  cemetery-chapel.. 

The  church  of  Sfc.  Thegonnec  isacrucifon 
building  of  moderate  dimensions,  consisting  ( 
an  apaidal  choir,  transects  without  aisles,  a nav 
with  gabled  aisles,  a large  square  tower  crowns 
with  a dome  at  the  south-west  angle,  with 
porch  at  its  base,  and  a small  tower  crowned  wit 
a spire  attached  to  the  western  gable.  The  las 
named  feature  is  the  only  portion  of  the  churc 
which  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  sixteen! 
century,  aud  probably  dates  as  far  back  as  th 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  first  sight 
looks  even  earlier,  but  the  detail  is  exactl 
similar  to  that  found  in  most  Breton  spires  t 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  tb 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  architecture  of  the  rei 
of  the  church  of  Sfc.  Thegonnec  is  of  a inoi 
remarkable  development  of  the  Renaissanft 
very  ■wild  and  fanciful,  but  singularly  picturesOT 
and  effective.  As  the  whole  building  is  ereew 
iu  granite,  the  detail  is,  although  intricat 
rather  rude  and  large  in  execution. 

The  tower  and  porch  of  the  church  are  th 
most  elaborate  portions  of  the  structure.  Tb 
former  is  inscribed  with  the  date  1605.  Th 
calvary,  which  consists  of  three  columns,  bearin 
a representation  of  tho  Crucifixion,  standing  c 
a lofty  podium,  is  profusely  adorned  with  scul] 
ture,  and  bears  the  date  1610.  The  ossuary  ar 
mortuary  chapel  form  a building  two  storii 
high,  terminating  to  the  south  in  a lofty  aps 
adorned  with  gables  and  pinnacles,  and  is  see 
to  the  extreme  left  in  our  illustration.  The  grei 
churchyard-gate,  flanked  by  stone  stiles  o 
either  side,  is  a grand  feature,  and  is  here  calle 
the  “ triumphal  arch,”  and  in  reality  it  beaj 
some  resemblance  to  tho  old  Classical  erectioJ 
of  that  class.  The  date  upon  this  “ triumplu 
arch  ” is  1587 ; and  it  is  rather  singular  that 
shows  far  less  Gothic  influence  in  its  iletai 
than  the  mortuary  chapel,  which  is  inRcrib€ 
with  the  date  1677  ! 

The  interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thegoimt 
is  far  less  interesting  than  the  exterior.  It  coi 
tains,  however,  two  remarkably  fine  reredosesi 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  sacristy  is 
superb  processional  cross  of  the  same  date. 

The  interior  of  the  mortuary  chapel  is  plaii 
but  baa  a very  pretty  wooden  barrel  vaults 
roof,  and  in  the  crypt  which  occupies  its  basi 
ment  is  a remarkably  fine  representation  of  tl 
“ Entombment.”  The  figures  are  all  life-siza 
and  carved  in  wood,  and  are  painted  in  “ proper 
colours.  This  fine  work  of  art  dates  fromtt 
year  1702,  and  shows  what  excellent  sculptCM 
the  Bretons  were  down  to  a very  late  period. 


A Wall  Blown  Down. — A long  length  t 
newly  erected  wall,  at  the  North  of  Englan' 
Wagon  Shops,  Hartlepool,  now  in  the  cours 
of  construction  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  ho 
been  thrown  down  by  the  force  of  a gale,  an 
four  workmen  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  Ttv 
were  found  to  be  but  shghtly  bruised  ; but  th 
ocher  two  had  to  be  conveyed  to  their  homei 
one  suffering  from  a fractured  skull,  and  th 
other  from  serious  wounds. 
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ON  AKTIFIOIAL  FUEL* 

It  ia  ao  ovidenfc  tliat  grGat  advantages  would 
bo  gained  by  coal  operators,  and  by  the  public 
generally,  from  the  utilisation  of  what  is  known 
ns  coal  dust,  slack,  waste,  or  culm,  that  it  is  to 
be^  wondered  that  manufactories  to  transform 
tbia  worthless  material  into  a marketable  fuel 
are  nob  erected  everywhere  in  the  mining  regions. 
The  immense  accumulations  of  coal-waste  to  be 
found  in  those  regions  aro  really  a nuisance  to 
the  inhabitants  and  an  eye-sore  to  the  travelling 
public.  It  is  generally  admitted  that,  on  an 
average,  from  -10  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
coal  production,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe, 
is  converted  into  dusb  or  waste.  The  utilisation 
of  tbia  waste  has  been  a problem  which  scientific 
and  practical  minds  have  tried  to  solve  for  a 
number  of  years.  Partial  results  have  been  ob- 
tained  by  which  a certain  amount  of  the  waste 
of  coal  mines  has  been  utilised,  and  this  only  in 
Europe,  wfiero  a gradual  and  constant  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  natural  coal  has  given  to  the 
manufacturers  of  artificial  fuel  a fair  chance  of 
profit,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  compared 
with  other  branches  of  industry,  the  progress 
made  in  the  utilisation  of  coal  waste  has  been 
very  alow.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  coat 
of  coal  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium  during  the  last  three  years  has,  however, 
brought  again  before  the  public,  and  this  time 
prominently,  the  question  of  utilising  the  waste 
created  everywhere  that  coal  is  handled. 

Bituminous  coal  dust  will  coke  well,  and  it  is 
much  used  for  that  purpose,  but  the  demand  for 
coke  not  being  in  any  way  equal  to  the  supply  of 
bituminous  email  coal  from  which  it  might  be 
made,  a great  proportion  of  the  latter  is  left 
underground.  A small  proportion  of  bituminous 
slack  is  used  by  blacksmiths,  and  even  in  pecu- 
liar  grates,  for  engineering  purposes,  but  the 
largest  part  above  ground  is  thrown  into  rivers 
or  piled  up  around  the  mines.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  quantity  of  waste  exceeds  thirty  millions 
- of  tons. 

Although  several  establishments  have  been 
created  in  Franco,  England,  and  Belgium  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  coal  waste  into  marketable 
fuel,  that  branch  of  industry  is  at  present  quite 
in  Its  infancy.  France  has  28,  and  Belgium  9 
manufactories  of  artificial  fuel.  In  England  the 
prmcipal  seat  of  these  manufactories  is  in  South 
Wales. 

_ Coal-dust  can  be  manufactured  into  solid  lumps 
in  two  different  ways  : by  simple  compression 
without  the  addition  of  any  cementing  material, 
or  by  agglomeration  with  cements. 

In  England,  Messrs.  Bessemer,  Bees,  and  Buck- 
well,  and  m Franco,  MM.  Baroulier,  Evrard,  and 
Loup  have  patented  difierent  processes  for  the 
compression  of  bituminous  coal-dust  into  solid 
lumps  without  cement.  The  coal  manufactured 
had  a great  heating  power,  but  it  could  not  bear 
handlmg  and  transportation. 

Bessemer,  heating  previously  the  bituminous 
Black  until  it  was  brought  to  a plastic  state, 
forced  it,  by  a piston,  into  a long  tube  whose 
diameter  was  gradually  reduced  and  from  which 
the  compressed  coal  was  forced  in  a continuous 
cylindrical  shape.  By  means  of  a revolving 
knife,  tie  fuel  was  cut  in  sections  of  any  required 
length,  as  fast  as  it  was  forced  out  of  the  tube 
This  process  required  very  powerful  machinery! 
Bessemer  was  compelled  to  reduce  gi-aduallv 
the  length  of  the  tube  and  to  increase  its  thick- 
ness, as  it  burst  very  often.  The  process 
required  a large  amount  of  natural  coal  to  heat 
the  dust  to  a pasty  mass,  and  while  being  heated 
It  eliminated  from  the  coal  the  greatest  part  of 
Its  volatile  constituents.  The  application  of 
Bessemer’s  process  has  long  ago  been  abandoned. 

Buckwell  and  Evrard  compressed  the  bitu- 
minous waste  into  moulds  without  heating  it 
prevwusly.  Although  a powerful  pressure  was 
applied  to  the  fuel  the  product  could  not  bear 
handlmg. 

Bai-oulier  used  circulai*  iron  moulds  of  a 
certain  depth,  open  on  top  and  at  the  bottom. 
Iheso  moulds  were  filled  with  coal-dust,  and 
this  dust  was  compressed  by  hydraulic  pressure  ; 
more  coal  was  then  added,  this  again  compressed, 
and  so  on,  until  the  moulds  were  completely 
failed.  The  process,  although  a real  improve- 
ment  on  Bessemer’s,  had  some  of  its  defects, 
and  the  manufactured  fuel  could  not  be  sold  in 
competition  with  the  natural  coal. 

These  are  the  only  serious  attempts  which 


have  been  made  to  convert  bituminous  coal-dust 
into  solid  fuel  without  cement.  Rees  took  out 
an  English  patent  for  a process  similar  to 
Baroulier’s.  He  did  not  meet  with  more  success 
than  my  countryman  did. 

Among  the  numerous  cements  which  have 
been  patented  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
fuel  are  to  bo  fonnd  the  strangest  substances, 
such  as  spoiled  flour,  blood,  gum  arabic,  animal 
and  vegetable  oils,  cow-dung,  rakings  of  roads, 
sweepings  of  houses,  chalk,  common  salt,  sal 
ammoniac,  sulphur,  solutions  of  glue,  alkaline 
silicates,  alum,  copperas,  &o.,  &c.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  of  these  singular  materials 
none  have  ever  been  brought  into  prarCtical  use. 

Among  the  cements  which  have  been  used  to 
a certain  extent  may  be  cited  rosin,  asphalte, 
petroleum,  coal  tar,  and  its  derivative  fluid, 
and  dry  pitch,  lime,  plaster,  starch,  and  clay. 

Professor  A.  S.  Bickmore,  in  a very  interesting 
paper^  on  “Coal  in  China,”  read  before  the 
American  Association,  says  that  “from  time 
immemorial,  in  the  north  of  China,  coal  is 
ground  to  dust  and  mixed  with  clay,  that  it  may 
burn  more  slowly.” 

In  1603,  a pamphlet  enticled  “A  new,  cheap, 
and  delicate  fire  of  coal-balls,”  was  published  in 
London  by  Sir  Hugh  Platt.  This  gentleman 
recommended  for  use  in  common  fire-places,  a 
mixture  of  coal  and  clay,  moulded  by  hand  in 
the  shape  of  balls.  He  also  used  another 
mixture,  which  consisted  of  coal-dust,  tanner’s 
bark,  sawdust,  and  cow-dung. 

Another  pamphlet,  also  published  in  London, 
in  16/9,  and  entitled  “An  excellent  Invention 
to  make  a Fire,”  contains  the  following  recipe 

' Take  three  parte  of  the  best  Newcastle  coal,  beaten 
small,  one  part  of  clay;  mix  these  well  together  into  a 
mass  wi  th  water ; make  thereof  balls,  which  you  must  dry 
very  well.  This  fuel  is  durable,  sweet,  not  offensive  by 
reason  of  the  smoke  or  cinder  as  other  coal  fires  are, 
beautiful  m shape,  and  not  so  costly  as  other  fire,  burns 
as  well  in  a room  even  as  charcoal.” 


In  an  article  on  the  coal-basin  of  Eschweiler, 
M.  Clere,  a French  engineer  of  great  reputation, 
states  that — 


At  Liege  (Belgium),  coal-dust  is  mixed  with  claw 
pressed  by  hand  in  the  form  of  balls,  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  stored  away  for  domestic  use.  That  kind  of  fuel  ia 
there  called  hochei$." 


^ before  the  Franklin 

Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Jannary.  1874,  by  E F 
Loiseau,  and  fully  roportedin  the  Journal  of  that  iLitute! 


I can^add  to  this,  that  even  to  this  day,  not  only 
at  Liege,  but  everywhere  in  Belgium,  coal-dust 
is  used  in  the  same  manner. 

There  exists  in  Belgium  a certain  class  of 
working  women,  who  earn  a scanty  living  by 
converting  the  coal-dust  into  solid  fuel.  They 
call  at  every  house  in  front  of  which  a'  load 
of  coal-dust  has  been  dumped,  offering  their 
services.  These  poor  creatures  can  be  seen 
daily  in  the  streets,  always  two  or  three 
together,  each  one  of  them  pushing  a wheel- 
barrow loaded  with  clay,  in  which  stands 
a shovel  They  try  their  best,  if  the  house 
IS  occupied  by  people  in  easy 'circumatances, 
to  obtain  a little  more  than  the  price  which  is 
usually  paid  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  price 
IS  agreed  upon,  they  go  to  work  in  earaest ; the 
coal-dust  is  shovelled  all  around  so  ns  to 
form  a circular  bed  of  about  1 ft.  in  thick- 
ness. From  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  clay  is  diluted 
with  water  aud  sprinkled  over  the  coal,  which  is 
well  mixed  with  the  clay  by  means  of  the  shovels 
first.  Then,  putting  on  wooden  shoes  and 
slightly  lifting  their  skirts,  they  commence  to 
trample  upon  the  coal,  turning  round  tho  coal 
bed  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  aud 
back  again  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
following  each  other  like  ducks.  Wlien  the 
whole  surface  of  tho  coal  bed  has  been  trampled 
upon  twice,  the  mixture  is  turned  over  with  the 
shovel,  and  the  trampling  recommences.  After 
five  or  six  operations  of  the  kind  have  been  gone 
through,  the  coal  and  clay  have  been  worked  to 
a plastic  mass.  This  is  piled  up  in  a heap,  and, 
seating  themselves  on  their  wheelbarrows,  these 
poor  women  proceed  to  compress  tho  fuel  in 
the  shape  of  balls,  by  hand.  These  balls  are 
then  dried  in  tho  sun,  after  which  they  are 
ready  for  use. 

This  very  primitive  and  original  way  of  mix- 
mg  aud  compressing  coal-dust  into  lumps  has 
never  been  patented . 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  trampling  on 
the  coal  is  done  by  men  on  horseback.  In  tho 
Rhine  regions,  the  mixing  of  the  clay  with  coal 
is  an  affair  of  constant  occurrence. 

At  Ham-sur-Sambre  (Belgium),  in  1859, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Darbois,  machines, 
invented  by  M.  David,  a French  engineer  of 
merit,^  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing, by  mechanical  pressure,  solid  lumps 


from  semi-anthracite  coal-dnst,  mixed  with  16 
per  cent,  of  clay.  With  these  machines,  lumps  of 
cylindrical  shape  were  pressed,  also  cylindrical 
lumps  with  perforations  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
through  the  centre.  These  machines  were  very 
expensive,  and  their  production  was  very  limited. 
In  1861,  they  were  replaced  by  cheaper  and 
raore^  productive  machines,  invented  by  Mr. 
Martin  from  Liege  (Belgium).  These  machines, 
making  egg-shaped  lumps,  met  with  more 
favour,  as  the  product  was  very  similar,  to  the 
lumps  pressed  by  hand.  Martin’s  press  is  still 
in  operation  at  Ham-sur-Sambre, 

At  Tamines-sur-Sambre  (Belginm),  in  1862, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.' Cavenaile,  the  com! 
pany  of  the  “ Charbonnages  reunis  do  Ja  Basse 
Sambre  ” (united  collieries  of  the  Low  Sambre), 
of  which  I was  at  that  time  general  agent, 
erected  also  Martin’s  machines  to  convert  the 
coal-dust  into  egg-shaped  lamps,  by  using  18 
per  cent,  of  clay  as  cement.  Martin’s  press 
made  only  one  lamp  at  a time.  Tho  feeding  was 
very  defective.  This  slow  and  very  imperfect 
method  of  drying  economised  fuel  but  required 
a large  number  of  boys. 

Baudry  invented  a drying'  oven,  with  shelves 
all  round.  It  required  two  honrs  to  dry  the  fuel. 
Labour  being  relatively  ;cheap  in  Belgium  and 
coal  selling  high,  no  improvements  have  been 
made  to  suppress  unnecessary  handling.  Not. 
withstanding  the  defects  ofBaudry’s  process,  it 
IS  still  applied  in  Belgium,  the  product  contain- 
ing  18  per  cent,  of  clay  and  not  being  impervious 
to  nioisture.  The  large  percentage  of  clay  and 
the  fuel  not  being  able  to  stand  exposure  to  the 
weather  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  tho  develop- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  artificial  fuel  by 
the  use  of  clay  as  a cement.  Asphalte,  rosin, 
and  petrolenm,  as  cements,  have  been  found 
wanting  in  cohesive  property,  and  also  too  ex- 
pensive. Coal  tar  and  its  derivative,  fluid  pitch 
and  dry  pitch,  have  been  the  most  extensivelv 

ufifid-  ■' 


The  idea  of  mixing  coal-dust  with  coal  tar 
originated  [with  Peter  Davey,  an  Englishman, 
who,  in  1821,  took  ont  an  English  patent  for  it. 

From  1821  to  this  day  a considerable  number 
of  patents  have  been  issued,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  either  for  so-called  new  processes  or 
for  tho  machines  to  apply  them. 

Among  the  inventors  who  have  really  im. 
proved  the  means  of  manufacturing  artificial 
luel,  by  using  either  coal  tar,  fluid  pitch  or  dry 
pitch,  the  names  of  Grant,  Rathwell,  Cooke 
Wylam,  Warlich,  Dobree,  Moreau, 'andDe  Hoynin 
are  prominent. 

Fluid  and  dry  pitch  formoda  good  cement  for 
bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  coal-dust,  but  it 
did  not  succeed  as  well  with  anthracite  and 
^mi-anthracite  waste,  which  is  mined  in  South 
Wales  and  in  some  parts  of  France  aud  Belgium. 
Before  the  cement  is  consumed  tho  bituminous 
artificial  fuel  is  coked,  and  consequently  it  does 
not  crumble  in  the  fire.  It  is  not  the  same  with 
anthracite  or  lean  coal-dust.  When  cemented 
with  coal  tar  or  pitch,  or  any  other  resinous 
matenal,  tho  cement  eonsumes  in  the  fire  more 
rapidly  than  the  coal,  and  the  particles  of  coal, 
having  lost  their  adhesive  coating,  crumble  in 
the  fire  and  fall  through  the  grates  without 
being  consumed. 

Resinous  materials  expand  when  burnintf, 
while  clay,  on  the  contrary,  contracts  progres- 
sively when  submitted  to  elevated  temperatures. 
Clay,  used  alone,  would  not  have  given  a fuel 
inipemous  to  moisture.  It  was  supposed  that, 
by  rrnxing  clay  and  pitch  with  the  coal-dust, 
tho  fuel  manufactured  would  not  only  be 
waterproof,^  bat  would  remain  in  the  fire,  with- 
out  crumbling,  until  consumed,  the  shrinkage 
ot  the  clay  compensating  for  the  swelling  of 
the  pitch.  ® 

Among  the  experimenters  in  that  direction 
we  have  men  who  have  really  improved  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  fuel.  Tho  most  emi- 
nent of  these  inventors  aro  Chabannes,  Sun- 
derlandt,  Stafford,  Oram,  Geary,  Goodwin 
Mohum,  Sterling,  Albert,  Newton,  Holcombe’ 
and  one  of  the  great  Smith  family.  ’ 

All  these  attempts  were  unsuccessful  The 
presence  of  pitch  in  the  fuel  made  it  unfit  for 
domestic  use,  and  tho  clay  impaired  its  com- 
bustible character  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Patents  were  also  granted  to  several  inven- 
tors  for  a mixture  of  bituminous  and  of  anthracite 
coal  dust,  and  coking  the  mixture.  The  first  one 
ot  these  patents  was  granted,  in  1823,  to  John 
Uhnstie  and  Thomas  Harper,  in  England. 

The  result  was  the  same  as  with  Bessemer 
Baronlier,  and  others.  Tho  machinery  was  too 
expensive,  and  the  product  was  not  marketable. 
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The  most  singular  patent  ever  issued  was 
granted  in  1840,  to  Thomas  Kerr,  of  England, 
for  a new  composition  for  artificial  fuel  and 
other  purposes. 

“ Thia  composition  is  formed,  first  of  the  ‘rakings  of 
roads,  or  streets,  or  other  public  ways,  or  the  sweepings 
of  houses,  offices,  and  other  buildings  ; or  of  tbe  ashes  of 
coal  or  other  tires ; or  of  small  coal,  culm,  breeze,  or  of 
river  or  sea  sand,  or  of  free-stone  or  other  stones  pounded 
into  dust,  or  of  any  other  mineral  or  vegetable  substance 
in  a state  of  dust  or  powder.' 

Secondly,  of  chalk,  or  any  other  similar  calcareous 
substance  of  a drying  and  retaining  nature,  ground  into  a 
fine  powder. 

Thirdly,  of  tar,  or  pitch,  or  od,  or  rosin,  or  some  other 
substance  of  the  like  bituminous,  fatty,  or  inflammable 
nature,  such  as  the  common  Archangel  tar,  in  the  same 
state  as  imported,  coal-tar  as  it  comes  from  the  gasworks, 
the  pitch  that  is  manufactured  from  coal  after  the  naphtha 
has  been  extracted,  whale-oil,  linseed-oil,  and  other  oils. 

Fourthly,  simple  clay  or  common  salt.  These  ingre- 
dients described  under  these  four  heads  are  combined  in  a 

variety  of  proportions,  and  used  for  fuel  and for 

an  infinity  of  other  purposes." 

Some  inveutora,  thinking  that  coal  does  not 
contain  aulphur  enough,  and  probably  supposing 
that  it  improves  the  fuel,  especially  for  metal- 
lurgical purposes,  add  to  their  mixture,  as  de- 
scribed in  their  specifications,  large  quantities 
of  sulphur,  some  of  them  as  much  as  3 per  cent. 

A large  number  of  patents  have  been  granted 
in  America  for  artificial  fuel.  Most  of  them  are 
modified  copies  of  foreign  patents,  and  a good 
nuorber  denote  in  their  description  a complete 
ignorauce  of  the  calorific  properties  of  fuel  and 
of  the  laws  of  combustion.  The  only  one  which, 
in  my  opinion,  possesses  real  merit,  has  been 
lately  granted  to  Dr.  Joshua  R.  llayes,  of  Win- 
Chester,  Pa.  This  patent  was  issued  on  March 
4tb,  1873. 

Mr.  Hayes  uses  coal-dust,  clay,  and  asphaltum ; 
but  although  the  manner  in  which  ho  combines 
these  miiterials  is  now  and  ingenious,  tlie  pro- 
duct  will  be  liable  to  the  same  objections  made 
against  the  fuel  manufactured  in  Europe  from 
coal-dust,  clay,  and  pitch,  by  Stafford,  Oram, 
Goodwin,  Geary,  and  others. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  fuel,  although 
being  far  from  having  attained  the  importance 
which  it  must  attain  in  the  near  future,  has 
been  developed  more  rapidly  in  France  and  in 
Belgium  than  in  England.  English  coal  is 
harder  than  French  and  Belgian  coal ; and,  until 
within  the  last  three  years,  the  price  of  coal  in 
England  was  so  low  that  there  was  no  induce- 
ment for  capitalists  to  invest  their  money  for  the 
development  of  an.  industry  which  presented  but 
poor  prospects  of  good  dividends.  But  increase 
after  increase  iu  the  price  of  coal  during  the 
last  three  jears  bus  entirely  changed  the  state 
(if  affairs.  Large  companies  were  organised 
last  year,  with  immense  capital,  for  the  mauu- 
factnre  of  “patent  fuel”  by  different  processes. 
Tne  last  one  patented  in  England,  and  which  has 
also  been  patented  in  this  country,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Martin  Rae,  of  Uphall,  Tsorth  Britain.  It 
consists  in  mixing  with  coal-dust  15  per  cent,  of 
what  he  calls  abituminous  mastic.  In  this  process 
we  have  again  a mixture  of  clay,  coal-dust,  and 
sumo  other  bituminous  hiaterial,  fluid  shale 
pitch. 

A company  was  organised  iu  May,  1873,  with 
a capital  of  1,000,000  dollars,  under  tbe  name  of 
“ The  Diamond  Fuel  Company,”  to  apply  David 
Barker’s  process. 

In  these  two  processes,  as  well  as  in  the  old 
one  of  cementing  coal-dust  with  pitch,  or  rosin, 
or  asphalte,  a large  amount  of  natural  coal  is 
consumed,  not  only  to  dry  or  carbonise  the  pro- 
duct, but  also  to  heat  the  cement  and  the  coal- 
dust  itself.  If  the  dust  was  not  heated,  the 
cement  would  not  adhere  to  the  particles  of  coal. 
There  is  also  the  unnecessary  handling  in  carry- 
ing  the  fuel  to  the  drying-oveu,  and  removing  it 
wfien  dry. 

Both  Martin  Rae  and  David  Barker  are  inven- 
tors, not  only  of  the  process,  but  of  the 
machinery  for  its  application. 

The  mixing-machines  in  Europe  are  almost  all 
constructed  on  the  same  plan : they  consist  of 
vertical  or  horizontal  cylinders,  differing  only  in 
height,  or  in  length. 

Although  the  compressing  machines  used  in 
Europe  are  numerous,  they  are  all  modifications 
of  four  distinct  mechanical  modes  of  applying 
pressure.  First,  by  means  of  rollers;  second, 
by  pistons  in  closed  moulds;  third,  by  pistons 
in  open  moulds;  and  fourth, by  pistons  pressing 
cylindrical  lumps  with  a hole  through  the 
centre. 

Most  of  the  machines  have  also  been  tried  to 
convert  peat  into  a dense  fuel.  Some  of  them 
have  answered  the  purpose  very  well — Milch’s 
machine,  for  instance.  Large  peat  factories 


are  in  operation  at  Stalbach,  Halle,  Haspel- 
moor,  and  Neudatadt,  in  Germany ; and  at 
ilontangin  in  France. 

I will  now  proceed  to  describe  what  appears 
to  be  their  deficiencies. 

It  is  evident  that  no  artificial  fuel  containing 
a resinous  substance  will  ever  be  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  on  account  of  the  smoke  and 
of  the  bad  odour.  Another  objection  is  that  such 
a fuel  is  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion.  No 
objection  of  the  kind  can  be  raised  against 
artificial  fuel  cemented  with  clay  and  milk  of 
lime. 

By  mixing  the  coal-dust  and  the  cement  in  a 
vessel  which  contains  only  one  single  shaft  with 
blades  the  materials  are  turned  around,  always 
in  the  same  direction ; it  takes  a long  time 
before  they  are  brought  to  a plastic  state.  In- 
creasing the  length  or  the  number  of  horizontal 
mixers  requires  too  much  valuable  space  and 
is  very  expensive.  A better  result  would  cer- 
tainly be  obtained  if  the  diameter  of  a vertical 
mixer  was  increased,  and  if  several  upright 
shafts  commanding  each  other  and  consequently 
revolving  in  opposite  directions,  were  used 
instead  of  a single  one.  The  knives  of  these 
shafts  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions, 
would  undoubtedly  perform  a quicker  and 
better  work  than  the  blades  of  one  single  shaft. 
Practical  experiments  have  demonstrated  this 
fact. 

In  my  process,  I use  the  slack  without  heat- 
ing it  or  drying  it  previously.  The  moisture 
which  it  contains  varies  with  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  Therefore  I am  compelled  to  re- 
gulate the  supply  of  lime  water  accordingly. 
The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  tlie  state  of  the 
materials,  inside  the  mixer,  suggested  the  idea 
of  placing  sliding  doors  around  it.  These  doors 
facilitate  the  cleaning  of  the  mixer  and  the  re- 
moval of  stones  or  pieces  of  iron  which  are 
found  quite  often  in  the  coal-dust.  By  means 
of  a movable  spider,  which  allows  the  removal 
of  each  shaft  without  interfering  with  the 
others  and  without  removing  the  stationary 
frame  in  which  they  stand,  a broken  arm  or  a 
worn-ont  one  can  be  replaced  by  new  ones  in 
half  an  hour. 

Although  the  compressing  part  of  some  only 
of  the  European  presses  is  defective,  the  feed- 
ing part  of  almost  all  of  them  is  very  deficient. 
The  materials  to  be  pressed  containing  at  cer- 
tain times  more  moisture  than  at  other  times, 
the  feeding  of  these  materials  to  the  press  ought 
to  be  reduced  or  increased  accordingly,  and,  to 
effect  that  purpose,  simple  and  efficient  means 
are  necessary. 

The  pressure  should  be  apjfiied  gradually  in 
order  to  expel,  as  much  as  possible,  the  mois- 
ture contained  in  the  mixture,  and  avoid  cracks, 
which  are  the  unavoidable  result  of  a sudden 
pressure.  An  excess  of  compression  spoils  the 
fuel,  prevents  its  free  burning,  and  makes  the 
ashes  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  lump,  instead 
of  falling  through  the  grate  into  the  ash-pan. 
The  fuel  must  be  sufficiently  comprefsed  to  bear 
transportation  and  reasonable  handling,  and  be 
still  porous  enough  to  insure  free  combustion. 
The  shape  of  the  fu(3l  is  also  of  great  import- 
ance. Square  lumps  have  too  many  sharp  edges, 
which  break  off  easily  when  the  coal  is  bandied, 
and  the  flat  surfaces  meeting  very  often  in  the 
fire  prevent  tbe  free  access  of  the  air.  Cylin- 
drical-shaped lumps  aro  better,  still  they  have 
sharp  edges  left.  Round  or  egg-shaped  lumps 
are  evidently  to  be  preferred.  It  is  not  without 
some  good  reasons  that  this  shape  has  met  with 
favour  for  nearly  three  centuries  in  Europe. 

To  compress  the  plastic  composition  into 
round  or  egg-shaped  lumps,  it  requires  less 
power  than  is  required  to  compress  square  ones 
of  the  same  weight,  as  there  are  no  corners  to 
fill  and,  as  a result,  less  friction.  With  round 
or  egg-shaped  lumps,  no  matter  what  amount  of 
coal  is  piled  on  the  fire,  there  is  always  sufficient 
space  between  the  lumps  to  secure  a good 
draught,  and  to  allow  a free  access  for  a good 
supply  of  oxygen. 

For  these  reasons  I have  adopted  the  egg- 
shaped  form,  slightly  flattened,  and  have  modified 
Baudry’s  and  Martin’s  presses,  in  order  to  obtain 
more  and  better  products.  Instead  of  using 
moulding  rollers  producing  only  one  lump  at  a 
time,  I increase  the  length  of  the  rollers,  and 
mould  fourteen  lamps  at  a time.  The  feeding 
is  regulated  by  a pug-mill,  with  a central  shaft, 
to  which  a series  of  knives  is  fastened  at  any 
required  angle,  and  below  these  knives,  on  the 
same  shaft,  is  a two-bladed  propeller.  The 
bottom  of  this  mill  is  formed  by  two  sliding- 
plates,  which  can  be  brought  apart  and  together 


by  hand-wheels.  I am  thus  enabled  to  increase 
or  reduce  the  open  space  between  them,  and  to 
force  more  or  less  plastic  material  between  the 
rollers,  according  to  the  degree  of  moisture 
which  it  possesses.  The  number  of  revolutions 
of  the  knives  can  also  be  increased  or  reduced, 
by  changing  one  gear  wheel,  which  can  be  done 
in  a few  minutes.  A machine  is  thus  obtained, 
possessing  all  the  good  qualities  of  Baudry’s 
press,  and  having  none  of  its  defects.  The  lumps 
fall  on  an  endless  wire-cloth  belt,  and  are 
carried  by  it  directly  into  the  drying-oven.  This 
press  will  produce  over  10  tons  per  hour.  The 
drying  of  the  fuel,  in  Europe,  takes  place  in 
ovens. 

In  this  system  all  handling  is  suppressed.  No 
cars,  tracks,  hooks,  turning-tables,  &o.,  are  neces- 
sary. The  doors  of  the  oven  are  always  closed, 
and  consequently  the  heat  in  the  oven  can  be 
kept  up  to  any  degree;  the  iron  in  the  oven  is 
not  liable  to  contraction  and  expansion,  and  less 
coal  is  consumed  to  dry  the  manufactured  fuel. 

To  render  the  fuel  impervious  to  moisture, 
instead  of  mixing  a resinoas  substance  with  the 
materials,  tt^e  lumps  are  simply  dipped  into  a 
liquid  composed  of  rosin  dissolved  in  crude  ben- 
zine. By  exposure  to  a current  of  air  the  benzine 
evaporates,  and  leaves  each  lump  coated  with  a 
thin  film  of  rosin,  which  closes  all  the  interstices 
and  renders  the  fuel  waterproof.  I have  kept 
lumps  nuder  water  for  three  months. 


CONCRETE  BUILDING. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEEES’  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society 
held  at  their  rooms,  No.  7,  Westminster- 
chambers,  Victoria-street,  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  the  13th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Rew,  a paper  on  “ Concrete  Build- 
ings  ” was  read  by  Mr.  Drake.  He  said  that  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  use  of  concrete  for 
structural  purposes  would  take  the  student 
back  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  world’s  history. 
Both  in  India  and  in  America  concrete  had  been 
used  from  the  earliest  times,  and  in  every 
country  in  Europe  old  concrete  buildings  were 
numerous.  With  such  facta,  it  appeared  strange 
that  only  about  fifty  years  ago  the  use  of  con- 
crete, even  for  foundations,  had  almost  ceased  in 
this  country.  The  modern  revival  of  its  use 
could  be  easily  traced  to  the  increased  know- 
ledge of  tbe  properties  arid  values  of  all  kinds 
of  limes  and  cements ; engineers,  architects,  and 
manufacturers  recognising  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying the  most  accurate  scientific  knowledge 
and  practice  to  the  preparation  and  use  of 
these  materials.  In  tracing  the  progress  of 
this  country  in  the  use  of  concrete,  it  was 
stated  that  Mr.  W.  Ranger,  of  Brighton,  ob- 
tained, in  1832  and  1834,  patents  for  ‘‘artifi- 
cial stone,”  his  patent  specifications  describing 
careful  and  scientific  methods  of  making  lime 
concrete  blocks  for  buildings.  In  1836  the 
first  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Godwin  for  his 
essay  on  concrete,  which  was  published  in  the 
first  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  “ Trans- 
actions” of  the  Institute;  and  to  its  influence 
, he  said  might  be  traced  very  much  of  the 
increased  use  of  concrete,  especially  for  foun- 
dations. Capt.  Smith’s  translation  of  M. 
Vicat’s  treatise  on  limes  and  cements  was 
next  mentioned.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
modern  concrete  buildings  was  found  to  be 
co-ordinate  with  the  discovery  and  perfection 
In  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  Roman 
and  Medina  cements  were  inferior  in  many 
ways  to  Portland  cement  for  concrete-work, 
and  when  measured  by  strength,  were  very 
much  dearer.  Much  of  the  high  superiority 
of  Portland  cement  was  due  to  the  careful 
and  scientific  tests  and  experiments  of*  the 
engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  especially  to  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Bazel- 
gette.  Mr.  Drake  said,  that  in  1868  he  ob- 
tained a patent  for  concrete-building  apparatus, 
and  that  it  had  gained  much  favour.  The 
advantages  secured  by  the  use  of  cement  con- 
crete for  house-building  purposes  were, — in- 
creased  strength,  greater  durability,  reduced 
cost,  greater  expedition,  superior  damp-resisting 
qualities,  greater  facilities  for  fire-proof  con- 
struction, greater  facilities  and  economy  for 
ventilating,  warming,  and  applying  improved 
sanitary  arrangements,  being  vermiu-proof,  and 
giving  an  alternative  method  of  construction  and 
the  means  of  employing  unskilled  labour.  Mr. 
Grant’s  tests  and  Mr.  Kirkaldy’s  accurate  test- 
ing machinery  had  proved  conclusively  that 
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almost  all  the  ordinary  buildings  of  stones  and 

l)rick8  succumbed  under  test  before  concrete. 
Tlio  lowest  estimate  of  comparative  strength 
that  ho  had  seen  showed  concrete  to  bo  three 
times  stronger  than  brickwork,  there  being  of 
course  a variation  of  strength  with  the  different 
kinds  of  materials  used  for  mixing  with  the 
cement.  Cberaical  analysis  proved  that  the 
durability  of  modern  cement  concrete  was 
assured  by  its  ultimate  crystallisation  j and  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Grant  showed  that  instead  of 
deteriorating  with  ago  it  became  harder  and 
stronger.  Many  of  Mr.  Drake’s  clients  had  testi- 
fied to  the  reduced  cost  of  the  material,  some 


uiio  louuuou  uoab  ui  xne  material,  some 
stating  the  cost  of  concrete-work  to  be  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  brickwork,  while  others  said  there 
was  a saring  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  The 
co.st  varied,  as  in  some  districts  circum- 
stances  were  much  less  favourable  to  concrete 
than  in  others.  There  were,  even  when  carriage 
of  cement  and  the  aggregates  for  concrete  were 
dearer,  other  elements  of  economy  worthy  of 
notice — wood  lintels  and  bonds  were  not  re- 
quired, one  coat  of  plastering  could  be  saved, 
and  the  thinijess  of  walls  of  concrete  gave  more 
house-room  than  would  stone  walls.  Cement 
concrete  walls  might  be  safely  built  at  the  rate 

of  2 ft.  high  per  day.  The  greatest  saving  of  time 
effected  by  concrete-building  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  a concrete  house  was  perfectly  dry  as  soon 
as  built,  and  might  be  inhabited  at  once  with 
safety.  During  the  progress  of  setting,  which 
occupied  only  a few  hours,  cement  exuded  all 
moisture  m excess  of  that  required  for  hydration 
and  induration,  and  would  not  again  absorb 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The  non-absorb- 
ent qualities  of  concrete  were  considered  by 
many  to  be  its  most  valuable  quality.  Several 
instances  were  given  to  show  that  good  cement 
concrete  was  practically  damp-proof.  Concrete 
offered  greater  facilities  for  fireproof  construe- 
tion  than  any  other  material.  He  had  seen 
pieces  of  concrete  taken  red-hot  from  a firo,  and 
upon  cooling  it  showed  no  other  effect  than  a 
slight  vitrification  of  surface.  Much  depended 
upon  the  aggregate  of  which  the  concrete  was 
composed.  Tho  chief  cause  of  failure  in  many 
so-called  fireproof  buildings  had  been  the  use  of 
iron,  wJiile  in  concrete  floors  and  roofs  were 
protected  from  tho  heat,  as  they  were  completely 
buried  m the  concrete.  lu  concrete  walls,  ven- 
tilating  and  air-flues  could  be  formed  in  the 
walls,  and  no  pipes  were  required.  In  monolithic 
concrete  houses  there  were  no  mortar  joints,  and 
vermin  had  no  chance  whatever  of  finding  an 
entry  or  au  abiding-place.  Tho  work  in  buildiue 
With  concrete  could  be  done  almost  entirely  by 
unskilled  labour.  For  that  reason,  and  because 
concrete  offered  an  alternative  method  of  con. 
struction,  in  conclusion  ho  thought  it  ought  iu 
these  days  of  strikes  and  attempted  restrictions 
of  trade,  to  find  favour  with  employers. 

The  chairman  considered  the  members  were 
under  an  obligation  to  Mr.  Drake  for  his  excellent 
paper.  He  had  not,  however,  according  to  his 
(the  chairman’s)  view,  made  out  a case  of  decay 
in  brick  and  stone.  Stone  would  stand  as  long  as 
^ncrete,  if  it  was  properly  chosen  at  the  first 
While  concrete  might  be  suitable  for  engineering 
work  for  heavy  foundations,  it  was  totally  unfit 
lor  any  arohitectural  purposes.  He  had  seen 
some  concrete  buildings  which  had  taken  a very 
long  time  to  erect,  while  he  know  of  some  brick 
buildings  which  had  been  built  and  inhabited  in 
four  weeks. 

Mr.  Cutler  thought  there  was  no  doubt  that 
concrete  had  a great  future  before  it.  To  modern 
engineers  he  considered  it  due  that  Portland 
cement  had  been  raised  to  its  present  value  as  a 
building  material.  The  improvements  in  mor- 
tars and  cements  were  almost  of  modern  origin. 

Ill  ancient  work  the  Romans  used  very  good 
mortar  and  cement,  but  afterwards  it  fell  into 
disuse  5 and  in  England  the  Middle  Age  archi. 
tects  built  with  very  bad  material. 

Mr.  Pain  differed  from  Mr.  Drake  as  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  buildings  could  be  erected 
and  gave  an  instance  where  a concrete  building 
had  been  in  hand  a longer  time  than  it  would 
have  taken  to  erect  a brick  building.  In  an 
architectural  point  of  view  he  considered  that  it 
was  a failure  entirely.  He  hardly  thought  it 
fair  to  give  examples  of  old  buildings,  and  state 
that  the  concrete-work  had  stood  for  so  many 
there  were  a great  number 
of  buildings  of  the  same  material  that  had  gone 
to  rum.  There  were  equally  good  examples  in 
bnok  and  stone  to  be  seen.  If  concrete-work 
was  scamped.  It  was  worse  than  brick  or  stone, 
work  scamped.  Doubtless  it  was  a great  advan. 


not  be  obtained.  In  the  construction  of  walls, 
warehouses,  or  other  buildings  where  no  archi- 
tectnral  display  was  required,  he  thought  it 
would  be  an  advantage.  Anything  in  tho  way 
of  architectural  decoration  which  he  had  seen 
in  concrete  buildings  had  been  either  cement 
mouldings  or  cornices,  and  the  appearance  was 
poor  and  wretched. 

_ Mr.  Whitaker  supported  several  of  Mr.  Pain's 
views. 

Mr.  Wilcox  said,  as  to  the  mixing  of  concrete 
some  persons  thought  it  should  be  tlirown  from 
a_  certain  height ; but  he  thought  that  was  a 
disputed  point  i for  where  that  was  done  the 
stones  fell  below,  and  a proper  mixture  was  not 
obtained.  This  view  was  also  supported  by 
Mr.  Butler,  who  believed  that  the  best  way  to 
use  concrete  was  by  adopting  the  old-fashioned 
block  system. 

Mr.  Usill  agreed  with  the  two  previous 
speakers  as  to  mixing  concrete,  and  tho  use 
of  the  block  system. 

Mr.  Meakin  thought  the  chief  argument  in 
favour  of  concrete  as  a building  material  was  its 
cheapness.  If  a finer  class  of  cement,  or  a finer 
quality  of  concrete,  were  used  as  a facing  on 
buildings  constructed  with  concrete,  he  thought 
that  some  little  ornamentation  might  be  im- 
pressed upon  it.  The  plainness  and  unsightli- 
ness  of  structure  would  thereby  be  improved. 

Mr.  Drake,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pain,  gave  an 
explanation  of  the  delay  in  the  erection  of  the 
Isuilding  to  which  that  gentleman  referred  ; and 
m support  of  his  argument  that  concrete  build- 
mgs  could  be  very  rapidly  constructed,  he  said 
that  an  hotel,  three  floors  high,  which  he  had  had 
to  erect  within  six  weeks  under  a penalty  of 
50Z,,  had  been  completed  within  five  weeks. 
There  was  little  or  no  difference  between  tho 
brick-built  and  cemented  house  of  the  west  of 
London  and  his  concrete  houses,  which  were 
also  cemented.  An  explanation  of  the  mode  of 
mixing  concrete  was  given.  Tho  various  advan- 
tages  of  the  use  of  the  block  system  he  considered 
as  very  delusive,  and  thought  the  time  spent  in 
setting  them,  waiting  to  see  if  they  were  secure, 
and  the  employing  of  skilled  men,  were  all 
unnecessary.  The  concrete  building  apparatus 
was  referred  to. 


' but  instead  of  “ Good  accommodation  for  man 
and  horse.  Best  wines,  spirits,  and  ales,”  tho 

architect  has  been  directed  to  have  lettered, 

” A pnblichouse  without  the  drink, 

Where  men  may  sit,  read,  talk,  and  tliink 
Then  safely  home  return.  ’ 

A stepping-stone  this  house  yon  '11  find. 

Consent  to  leave  your  beer  behind, 

And  truer  pleasures  learn.”  ’ 

The  total  cost  of  the  alterations  was  1,-lOOZ. 
which,  with  2,630Z.,  the  pnrehase-money,  and 
the  expense  of  the  fittings,  is  nearly  all  sub- 
scribed. 


iu  was  a great  aavan. 

tago  to  use  concrete  when  bricks  or  stone  could  I 


OONVEItSION  OP  HOTELS  INTO  WORKING 
MEN'S  HALLS. 

The  inauguration  of  a new  style  of  hall— or 
rather  the  conversion  of  a first-class  hotel— into 
a building  for  workmen's  temperanee  meetings 
took  place  last  week,  and  is  likely  to  be  the 
precursor  of  similar  buildings. 

The  city  of  Durham  has  of  late  become  very 
active  m the  temperance  movement  j and  the 
members  having  fdt  the  want  of  a large  place 
for  public  meetings,  it  was  eventually  resolved 
to  bid  at  auction  for  tho  Shakspeare  Hotel 
which  was  in  the  market ; and,  despite  the  high 
biddings  of  distillers  and  brewers,  tho  temper, 
auce  advocates  got  the  house  knocked  down  for 
the  sum  of  2,6^30Z.  Tho  property  then  re- 
quired considerable  alterations,  and  subscrip 
tions  ranging  from  1,0001.  to  a penny  came  in 
irom  different  parte  of  the  county,  that  enabled 
tho  committee  to  comraisaion  Mr.  Henry  arciii 
tect,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  alteration  of  the 
property  into  the  “ Shakspeare  British  Work- 
man,”  and  the  work  of  restoration  was  brought 
to  a successful  termination  a few  weeks  ago 
The  design  was  to  make  it  as  cozy  and 
comfortable  as  an  English  hotel  ; and  on 
the  ground  floor  are  the  bar,  a dining-room 
and  a smoke-room.  The  “bar”  occupies  the 
same  position  as  when  it  dispensed  grog  and 
measures  16  ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  the  architect  has 
embellished  the  walls  with  the  old  half-dozen 
spmt.casks,  which  have  been  cleaned,  and 
painted,  and  purged  of  all  spirituous  chances  of 
absorbing  alcohol  into  the  pores  of  teetollars. 
rn  U ^ o/Tr  ^ about  300  persons,  measuring 
irJ?’  wall.plate  if 

lb  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  total  distance  to  the  apex  of 
the  roof  is  25  ft.  The  roof  is  trussed  with 
circular  ribs,  and  is  ceiled  from  the  wall-plate 
and  has  a pleasing  aspect.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  room  18  a platform,  near  to  which  are  fixed 
an  harmonium  and  a pianoforte ; Bonllery,  larder 
and  ante.room.  There  ia  a large  boiler-house,  for 
making  tea  and  coffee  on  a heavy  scale,  and  for 
boiling  hams;  stabling  for  horses;  and  above 
which  IS  a lodge.room,  for  the  use  of  temperance 
societies,  friendly  societies,  and  other  kindred 
bodies.  Inside  the  yard  the  manager  has  a 
compact  residence,  that  will  enable  him  to  lodge 
visitors.  Even  the  old  sign,  board  is  left  swinging  ; 


THE  KENNINGTON  NEW  BATHS  AND 
P0BLIO  HALL. 

A HEW  building  which  will  contain  one  of  tl  a 
largest  swimming-baths  in  the  metropolis  as 
well  as  upwards  of  fifty  private  warm  baths,  and 
which  IS  also  so  constructed  as  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  a largo  public  hall,  has  iust  been 
erected  m Harleytord-road,  Kennington  im 
mediately  opposite  the  Oval  Oricket.grMnd  and 
the  opening  ceremony  will  take  place  shortly 
alter  Easter,  when  it  is  intended  to  have  a mim. 
ber  of  swimming  matches. 

The  Harleytord-road  frontage  of  the  baths 
which  IS  also  the  main  entrance  to  them  forms 
the  central  elevation  of  a new  block  of  houses 
right  and  left  of  it,  now  in  course  of  erection,  and 
which  overlook  and  have  a commanding  view  of 
the  cnoket.gronnd.  The  elevation  of  the  baths 
13  carried  oousiderably  higher  than  tho  buildings 
on  either  side,  and  is  surmounted  by  a gable  Un- 
derneath, an  arohivay  leads  to  the  baths  which 
are  approached  along  a corridor  16  ft.  in  width 
and  about  100  ft.  in  length.  The  swimmiug-bath 
IS  entered  at  tho  extreme  end  of  tho  cofridor 
whilst  the  approach  to  the  private  baths 
above  IB  by  a stone  staircase  on  the  right, 
hand  Bide  of  tho  corridor,  6 ft.  in  width  The 
extreme  ground  area  of  the  interior  of  the  build 
mg,  from  wall  to  wall,  and  including  the  space 
‘J®  of  the  swimming-bath,  is 

160  ft.  in  length,  by  60  ft.  in  width,  thus  ocoupv- 
ing  nearly  10,000  square  feet,  whilst  the  di- 
niensions  of  the  water  area  of  the  bath  are 
127  ft.^  in  length,  by  37  ft.  iu  width,  with 
a minimum  and  maximum  depth  of  4 ft 
and  7 ft.  respectively.  The  bath  is  circular 
at  each  end,  and  steps  formed  of  Portland 
cement  are  carried  entirely  round  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bath.  Dressing-boxes,  on  the 
immediate  edge  of  tho  bath  are  also  fitted  up 
around  the  entire  water  area.  They  are  92  in 
number,  and  are  4-  ft.  in  length  and  3 fc  in 
width,  being  entered  at  the  rear  from  a corridor 
carried  round  the  interior.  Iu  the  centre  of  the 
bath,  a,nd  40  ft.  from  the  shallow  end,  there  is  a 
fountain  whmh  is  intended  to  be  kept  constantly 
playing.  Above  the  swimming-bath  a nailery 
or  balcony  IS  carried  entirely  round  the  interior 
of  the  building.  This  gallery  is  supported  by 
-4  square  co  umns,  which  are  also  carried  up  to 
thereof.  The  rear  portion  of  the  gallery  will 
bo  partitioned  off  for  the  private  baths,  which 
will  be  60  in  number,  whilst  the  front  is 
intended  to  be  fitted  up  with  seats  for  tho 
audience  on  tho  occasion  of  meetings  or  enter- 
tainments. The  front  of  tho  gallery  is  of 
open  ornamental  ironwork,  which,  together  with 
the  columnsandtheinteriorgenerally,  is  intended 
to  be  artistically  painted  and  decorated  The 
mtenor  has  au  open  circular  timber  roof,  with  a 
lantorn-light  above,  carried  the  full  len^rth  of 
the  baths,  and  which  also  serves  for  ventflaticff 
purposes  The  roof  will  be  stained  and 
varnished.  The  extreme  height  from  tho  bottom 
50  ft  lantern  light  is 

Amongst  the  objects  contemplated  by  the 
proprietor,  in  addition  to  bath  accommodation 
IS  a coffee,  smoking,  and  reading  room,  and  for 
this  purpose  two  rooms,  28  ft.  by  14  ft  are 
situated  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  swiramin?. 

oath,  and  are  entered  on  the  left  side  of  the 
mam  corridor  leading  to  the  latter.  They  are 
intended  to  bo  handsomely  fitted  up  for  their 
intended  purpose,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  day  In 
view  of  the  building  being  used  for  meetinr^s 
dinners,  musical  entertainments,  balls,  or  other 
public  purposes,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  rnnnmg  off  tho  water  in  the  swimming-bath 
during  the  winter  months,  and  convertin<^  the 
interior  into  a spacious  hall,  by  laying  down  a 
floor-,  which,  we  understand,  has  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  Its  capacity,  including  the 
galleries,  is  calculated  to  be  equal  to  an  audience 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  persons,  on 
occasions  when  it  may  be  used  for  meetings  or 
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other  similar  purposes;  whilst  the  ground  area 
will  aci-ommodate  a diniug-party  of  upwards  of 
a thousand.  The  building  is  centrally  situated 
iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Vauxhall, 
th6  “ Horns, ” Kcnnington-road,  Kennington- 
park-road,  and  other  populous  districts. 

The  building  has  been  erected  from  designs 
furnished  by  Jilr.  Higgs,  the  owner  ; the  works 
having  also  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Higgs, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Swain,  as 
clerk  of  works. 


NOTTINGHAM  IN  OLD  TIMES. 

The  history  of  Nottinghanr  is  obscure,  but  by 
the  aid  of  cliartera  and  State  papers,  supple- 
mented by  other  documents  apcessible  to  the 
public,  we  learn  that  from  an  early  period  Not- 
tiugham  was  a town  of  some  importance,  and 
the  records  in  the  muniment. rooms  of  the  Cor- 
poration have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  anti- 
quaries. In  the  local  Quardian  is  [an  interest, 
ing  article  on  this  subject,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  particulars : — Edward 
L,  in  1283,  granted  a mayor.  In  157-1  a list  of 
mayors  first  appears  in  the  Hall  book,  but  the 
first  nomination  was  1591,  yet  there  is  no  record 
of  nomination  before  1598,  and  no  satisfactory 
evidence  who  chose  the  mayor  until  the  18th 
Elizabeth,  and  when  the  mayor  first  became  Lord 
of  the  Manor  is  not  known ; but  a Mickleton 
juries’  presentment  exists  as  early  as  1512. 
Amongst  other  presentments,  they  say  the  market 
wall  is  in  decay  for  want  of  coping  stones,  and 
forbid  people  to  wind  corn  iu  the  streets,  or 
allow  swine  to  roam  without  a swineherd.  They 
also  present  that  every  alderman  shall  make 
search  in  his  ward  weekly  to  weed  out  idle 
pei-sons,  and  all  who  let  houses  in  back  lanes 
sball  be  bound  in  a good  ronnd  sum  of  money  to 
discharge  the  town  if  they  leave  any  children 
behind  them.  The  chamberlain’s  accounts  are 
curious,  and  date  from  Henry  YIII.  A few 
extracts  may  interest.  Iu  1518  the  so-called 
llubin  Hood’s  Well  is  entered  in  the  Hall 
book,  as  Robyn  Hood’s  Well.”  In  158G  no 
person  was  to  go  to  Derby  for  12  days,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Mayor,  and  not  to  receive  any 
Derby  men  under  pain  of  10s.  In  159-4  it  was 
ordered  that  E.  Hancock  was  to  dig  in  the  cop- 
pice for  coal.  Ill  1603  a proclamation  was  issued 
as  to  keeping  Lent,  and  as  to  tte  sale  of  fish ; 
white  herrings  full-roed  three  gallons  Id.,  white 
shotteu  four  gallons  Id.  Twenty  years  later, 
such  was  the  distress  around  Nottiugham  that 
tho  ju-tices  report  that  dogs’  flesh  and  horse 
flesh  were  dainty  dishes;  many  soldiers  were  with- 
out  shirts,  shoes,  socks,  or  breeches,  and  no 
money  to  pay  them  ; many  malt-houses  and  ale- 
houses were  suppressed,  and  the  corn  sold  to 
tho  poor.  In  1628  a proclamation  was  issued  to 
Anthony  Aier  to  preserve  his  Slajesty’s  “ game 
of  hares,”  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.  In 
16-17  the  mayor’s  sergeant  was  ordered  to 
close  shops  accoWing  to  custom,  and  restrain 
non-freemen  from  trading.  In  1652  tolls  col- 
lectedo  n oatmeal  and  malt  shall  go  to  the  mayor’s 
sergeants  equally  between  them.  In  1651 
Evelyn  in  his  diary  says,  “ I lay  this  night 
(l-ltli  August)  at  Nottingham,  and  I observed 
an  ample  market-place,  and  large  streets  full 
of  crosses.”  He  would  also  observe  an  un- 
paved  market-place,  occupied  by  saw-pits,  with 
a horsepoud  in  the  centre,  an  open  sough  and 
a mouldering  wall  down  the  middle,  with  rough 
timber  on  sale  roped  to  trees,  and  stocks, 
pillory,  and  n ducking-stool  on  Timber-hill. 
In  1655  two  persona  me  ordered  to  make  a 
journey  to  Leicester  to  ascertain  the  best  way 
to  set  poor  stockingmakers  to  work,  and  a 
house  was  taken  in  Castle-gate  for  that  pur. 
pose  for  two  years.  In  1685  it  was  ordered 
that  burgess  parts  should  bo  forfeited,  if  the 
recipients  could  not  procure  certificates  of 
having  received  the  sacrament  within  twelve 
months.  Counsel’s  opinion  was  taken  upon 
this  subject,  1776,  who  decided  that  the  sacra- 
ment must  bo  received. 


The  Sunreyorship  of  Marylebone. — 
There  will  be  a very  strong  contest  for  the  office 
of  chief  surveyor  of  Marylebone,  the  salary  for 
which  is  6001.  per  annum,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Marylebone  Vestry  this  Thursday.  At  the  meet- 
ing held  last  week  five  candidates  were  selected 
by  a committee  to  go  to  a ballot,  viz.,  Mr.  George 
Buehannan,  Mr.  H.  J.  Hallett,  Mr.  A.  Latham, 
Mr.  J.  Niblett,  and  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tomkins.  Mr. 
Latliam  and  Mr.  Tomkins  having  the  highest 
numbers,  will  go  to  the  final  ballot. 


A WORKING  MEN’S  CLUB-HOUSE  BUILT 
BY  WORKING  MEN. 

A WonKi^G  Men’s  Club  has  receritly  been 
built  at  93,  Eegent-stveet,  Westminster,  called 
the  Portcullis  Club,  which  has  been  completed 
in  evei-y  respect  by  a body  of  working  men. 
The  ground  upon  which  it  stands  has  been  pur. 
chased  by  working  men,  who  also  purchased  and 
paid  for  tho  materials  of  which  it  has  been  built. 
The  same  parties  have  also  actually  themselves 
erected  the  building,  having  been  employed  on 
the  work  after  leaving  their  regulaj’  day’s  labour, 
on  many  occasions  until  midnight.  Beyond 
this,  they  employed  no  architect,  one  of  their 
own  body  having  drawn  up  tho  whole  of  tho 
plans  and  elevations  of  the  building,  which 
comprises  a largo  hall,  which  they  let  for  lectures 
and  musical  a.nd  other  entertainments.  There 
is  also  a large  reading-room,  which  is  fitted  up 
for  writing  and  business  purposes,  and  chess, 
draughts,  and  other  quiet  games  are  also  played 
in  tliis  room.  Another  part  of  the  building  con- 
taitis  a billiard-table,  and  a refreshment-bar 
which  is  conducted  upon  temperance  principles. 
Tlie  lecture-room  has  already  been  let  on  several 
occasions,  and  the  refreshment-bar  has  also  been 
placed  in  the'hands  of  a tenant,  who  pays  a rent 
for  it  which  covers  a certain  portion  of  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment,  the  tenant  under- 
taking to  supply  the  best  materials  at  reasonable 
charges.  


A NEW  CEMETERY  FOR  HAMPSTEAD. 

L.\st  week  Mr.  Holland,  tho  medical  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Home  Office,  attended  at 
Fortune  Green,  Hampstead,  to  inspect  a site  for 
a proposed  new  cemetery  for  the  parish  of  St. 
John,  Hampstead,  which  has  become  necessary 
in  consequence  of  tho  burial-ground  attached 
to  tho  pariah  church  being  now  nearly  full. 
Tho  result  is  that  a Burial  Board  has  been  con- 
stitutod  by  tho  Vestry,  and  tho  Board  have 
selected  a site  twenty  acres  iu  extent,  situated 
nn  the  west  side  of  Fortune  Green  Lane,  and  to 
tho  south  of  the  Anglo-Freiicli  College,  Fincbley- 
road.  Tho  inspector  having  examined  the  site, 
adjourned  to  tho  Cook  and  Hoop  Tavern,  West- 
end,  where  an  inquiry  took  place  as  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  site.  The  surveyor  of  tho  vestry 
said  that  tlie  land  could  bo  easily  clraiued,  and 
made  available  as  a cemetery,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  tho  Burial  Acts.  'The  cost  of  the 
land  would  be  500i.  per  acre,  but  that,  ns  it  was 
copyhold,  it  would  amount,  with  enfranchising, 
to  about  600i.  Three  acres  of  the  site  being 
within  100  yards  of  some  cottages,  conld  not  be 
used  for  interments  without  the  sanction  of  the 
owners,  and  this  portion  the  Board  proposed 
should  be  planted  as  ornamental  ground.  The 
site  was  supported  by  Mr.  Lo  Breton,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men, and  opposed,  amongst  others,  by  Mr.  Hays- 
man,  proprietor  of  tho  Anglo-French  College,  on 
tho  ground  that  it  was  too  near  the  populated  por- 
tion of  the  parish  ; but  it  was  shown,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  was  at  one  of  tho  boundaries 
of  the  parish,  and  in  reality  away  in  the  country. 
Tbe  Government  Inspector  appeared  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  site  was  unobjectionable,  but 
eventually  he  adjourned  the  inquiry  until  the 
week  after  Easter,  in  tho  meantime  throwing 
upon  tho  owners  of  property  who  opposed  the 
onus  of  finding  a more  advantageous  site. 


THE  GREAT  FORTH  RAILWAY  BRIDGE. 

The  unprecedented  magnitude  of  the  proposed 
stupendous  bridge  across  the  Forth  has  so 
alarmed  a number  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
North  British  Railway,  under  whose  auspices, 
along  with  the  Midland  Railway,  it  is  intended 
to  be  carried  out,  that  a committee  of  share- 
holders of  tbe  former  company  are  taking  steps 
to  secure  tho  election  of  a number  of  directors 
who  will  oppose  the  proposal  for  the  North 
British  Company  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  works.  The  committee  state 
that  the  Act  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
incorporates  a company  with  a share  capital  of 
1,250,000?.,  with  borrowing  powers  for  416,6661., 
a sum  equal  to  the  present  market  value  of  the 
North  British  ordinary  stock ; and  that  the 
authorised  railways  extend  over  a distance  of 
about  thirteen  miles,  in  addition  to  the  bridge 
across  the  Forth,  which  is  one  mile  and  a half  in 
length.  In  aid  of  this  project  the  North  British 
directors  have  signed  an  agreement  guaranteeing 
7 per  cent,  on  the  outlay  of  1,250,000?.,  aud  the 


committee  complain  that,  although  no  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  Forth  Bridge  Company 
to  obtain  the  necessary  capital,  there  is  an  in. 
tention  to  link  it  on  to  the  North  British  Com- 
pany, and  that  a guarantee  is  given  to  the  Forth 
Bridge  Company  of  40,000?.,  and  also  a further 
sum  of  35,000?.  out  of  tho  net  revenue  of  the 
North  British,  which  aggregate  sum  is  to  be  in- 
creased  to  87,500?.  They  add  that  this  gnarantee 
will  be  ruinous  to  the  North  British  Company, 
and  they  point  to  the  improbability  of  the  works 
ever  being  successfully  carried  out,  owing  to 
their  gigantic  character.  The  bridge,  they  say, 
is  to  be  constrncted  on  a scale  hitherto  unknown 
in  engineering  experience,  the  main  span  being 
nearly  one-third  of  a mile  in  length,  and  the 
pillars  much  higher  than  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral ; an  undertaking,  therefore,  of  so 
gigantic  a nature  as  cannot  be  otherwise  re- 
garded than  a most  dangeroas  and  unwise  entan- 
glement on  the  part  of  the  North  British  Com- 
pany, and  involving  risks  which  ought  not  to 
be  undertaken.  In  the  meantime  the  Midland 
Company  are  warmly  supporting  the  under- 
taking, and  have  guaranteed  15,000?.  a-year  in 
traffic;  and  it  is  said  that  the  works  are  imme- 
diately about  to  bo  commenced. 


RESTORATION  OF  ST.  HELEN’S  CHURCH, 
YORK. 

A MEETING  of  the  parishioners  has  been  held 
in  the  vestry  of  this  church  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  repairing  and  restoring  the  west  front. 
It  appears  that  subsidence  caused  by  street 
drainage  in  Davy-gate  has  rent  one  of  the  internal 
arches,  and  otherwise  injured  the  buttresses  and 
windows  at  the  south-west  angle.  On  further 
examination  the  lantern  turret  which  surmounts 
the  centre  of  the  facade  was  found  tolie  so  much 
decayed  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  leave  it  in 
such  a dangerous  position.  Messrs.  Atkinson, 
architects,  York,  produced  plans  of  tho  parts 
requiring  to  bo  repaired  aud  restored,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  tbe  cost,  which  amounted  to 
about  600?.  Archdeacon  Hey,  the  vicar,  was  in 
the  chair,  and  explained  that  owing  to  the  parish 
being  so  small  they  were  obliged  to  appeal  to  the 
public  for  aid  in  carrying  out  the  work.  Mr. 
Roper,  Clifton  Croft,  having  offered  3001.  for 
rebuilding  tho  turret  in  its  present  form,  a sub. 
scription  list  was  opened  and  subscribed  to  by 
tho  parishioners  present,  in  furtherance  of  tho 
other  portions  of  the  work.  It  is  intended  to 
proceed  with  tho  restoration  as  soon  as  possible. 


GAS. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  revise  tho  price  and  illurainating 
power  of  the  gas  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Gas 
Company  have  made  their  award,  fixing  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  gas  for  the  year  1874 
at  14  caudles,  and  tho  price  at  43.  8d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  Tho  increased  price  asked  by  the 
company  was  Is.  Id.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The 
Commissioners  have  allowed  them  lid.  per  1,000. 
The  illuminating  power  remains  as  before.  Wo 
should  think  the  company  must  regret  that  they 
did  not  ask  twopence  more  at  least,  when  they 
would  have  no  doubt  got  exactly  what  they 
wanted.  The  Chartered  Company  know  a little 
better  what  they  are  about. 

At  tho  opening  of  the  Commission  on  the 
application  of  tho  Chartered  Gas  Company  for 
increase  of  rate,  Mr.  Seijeant  Sargood  stated 
that  the  accounts  of  1873  indicated  that  there 
would  be  a deficiency  ou  the  current  year  of 
289,648?.,  or  about  Is.  5id.  per  1,000  feet.  It 
was  proposed  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  Is.  4Jcl., 
which  would  still  leave  a deficiency  of  about 
4,000?. 

In  consequence  of  complaints  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nottiug-hill  about  an  offensive  discharge 
of  refuse  from  the  Gas  - Light  and  Coke 
Company’s  works  into  the  public  sewer,  the 
Yestry  of  the  district  took  out  a summons  against 
the  company  at  the  police-court.  Mr.  Besley 
argued  that  the  prohibition  of  refuse  did  not 
apply  to  liquids.  On  the  merits  of  the  case  he 
said  it  was  only  a question  of  time,  as  the 
company  were  doing  all  they  conld  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Yestry.  The  bear- 
ing  of  the  summons  was  adjourned. 


Damage  to  Sharpness  Docks. — The  north 
wall  of  the  new  Sharpness  Docks,  60  ft.  long  and 
40  ft.  high,  has  been  broken  down  by  the  water 
recently  let  into  the  dock.  The  damage  is  esti- 
mated at  from  40,000?.  to  60,000?. 
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THE  NEW  COLLEGE  AT  NEWINGTON. 

The  Tiew  building  at  Newington,-  called  the 
Pastors  College,  adjoining  theRev.C.Spurgeon’B 
Taboraacle,  which  has  been  in  course  of  erec- 
tion  during  the  last  six  months,  is  now  approach- 
ing completion.  During  the  present  week  the 
structure  has  been  covered  in,  and  workmen  are 
now  busily  engaged  in  finishing  the  interior. 

The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  a mixed 
Gothic,  and  the  materials  used  are  red  Faimham 
brick,  with  black  brick  bands  and  Portland  stone 
plmtlis  and  dressings.  The  principal  elevation 
18  to  the  north,  facing  Temple-street,  at  the  east 
find  of  which  the  building  projects  8 ft.  beyond 
the  mam  body  of  the  elevation.  The  length  of 
this  portion  of  the  elevation  is  35  ft.,  terminating 
With  a gable,  the  extreme  height  of  which  is 
o8ft.  In  continuation  the  elevation  is  carried 
westward  5a  ft.,  the  entire  length  of  the  frontan-e 
being  9-i  ft.  The  west  frontage  is  hexao-onal  In 
torm._  The  main  body  of  the  building  is  36  ft 
111  height  to  the  cornice,  and  GO  ft.  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  and  contains  a lofty  ground-floor 
and  an  equally  lofty  upper  floor.  This  was  the 
original  plan,  according  to  which  the  buildino' 
was  intended  to  bo  erected,  when  the  works 
were  commenced  last  autumn  5 bub  subsequently 
an  extension  of  the  building  was  decided  upon 
and  the  struofcnro  is  now  carried  up,  in  the 

mnlra  *1,-.  c — j.  /j ...  ° 
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The  architect  i.e  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  Braea,  and  the  coat  ot  the  building 
la  stated  at  ll.OOOt.  ° 


external  air  to  fire,  grates. 

Att  architect,  ■'  P.  W.  8.,”  writing  as  to  some 


SjANITART  and  edtjoational 
EXHIBITION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  ExeontiTe  Com- 
mittee of  Council  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, It  was  reaolrcd  that  an  Exliibition  of  Sani- 
tnry  and  Educational  Appliaiicea,  aneh  as  that 
at  Leeds  in  1871,  and  at  Norwich  last  year 

placea,  should  be  organised  to  take  place  in  oon- 
meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  he  held  in  Glasgow  in  the  autumn.  In 
furtherance  of  this  object,  a Managing  Com. 
mitteo  was  appointed  to  make  the  neoeesarv 
arrangoments.  The  object  of  the  E.iliibition  is 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  publio  goneralln, 
and  particularly  tlioso  who  are  interested  in 
social,  sanitary,  and  ednoational  questions,  the 
latest  scientific  appliances  for  improving  the 
public  health  and  promoting  education.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned -011  mattere  relating  to 
arobitectnral  and  sanitary  engineering,  warming 
and  ventilation,  beating  and  cooking,  water 

oaiiioo  up  ,n  um  disinfectants, 

centre,  over  the  first-floor,  to  the  extent  of  mevention  “'i'”®"  relating  to  tho 

anotlior  story,  which  not  only  gives  increased  . i ^ school  furniture,  and 

internal  space  and  accommodat.lon  1,,,.  .i„  “ssii  m Isaobmg;  and  all  sorts  of 

appliances  appertaining  to  the  advancement  of 
sanitary  science,  the  promotion  ot  education 
and  the  improvement  of  tho  health  and  domestic 
comfort  of  the  eommnnity  at  largo. 


1 ■'  — 'r  only  gives  looreased 

internal  space  and  accommodation,  but  also 
imparts  additional  effect  to  tlie  arohiteotnral 
appearance  of  the  exterior.  This  extension  of 
the  original  design  has  increased  the  cost  of  tho 
building  to  the  extent  of  nearly  2 0001  The 
principal  entrance  to  the  building  is  in  the  pro 
jeoting  portion  ot  tho  north  elevation,  and  is 
recessed,  its  width  from  pior  to  pier  being  11  ft 
In  the  centre  of  the  gable  in  the  nppdr  floor 
Su  ™ I*  .'“''EO  traceried  three-light  window, 
10  ft.  m height  and  8 ft.  in  width,  the  other 
portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  elevation  con- 
taiuiiig  four  tiiree-tight  tracoried  windows,  6 ft 
in  height  and  8 ft.  in  width.  The  windows  in 
tlio  ground-floor  are  also  uniform  in  their  archi. 
teotural  oliaraotcr  and  dimensions  with  those 
above,  hut  not  traceried.  Tho  roof  ot  the  main 
body  of  the  building  is  oovered  with  green  slates 
l lio  central  portion  ot  tho  building,  above  this 
already  named,  terminates  with  an  octagonal 
lantern.hglit,  21  tt.  in  width,  the  height  ot  which 
from  the  ground-floor  is  7-1  ft.;  wliilst  at  the 
east  and  west  angles  of  tho  lantern-light  there 
ni'o  octagonal  ventilating  sliafts  or  turrets  fl  ft 
111  diameter  and  25  tt.  liigh,  their  extreme 


recent  claims  to  credit  fo'r  introdnotag  thoTx 
temal  airbeuoath  tho  fire-grates,  points  out  that 
rh^he  “f?  advocated  in  the  B, alder,  am 
that  he  himself  introduced  air  to  grates  manv 
T’’™, nothiug  qewin  the  idei’ 
the  difficulty  IS  to  do  it  efficiently.  In  towns  il 

thrdiiTlr”'!')’’'®  because  ol 

avs  • bttenwise  introdnees.  The  write. 

fn  tlT  ; '^'■ighton,  where  I brine 

S i h ‘‘  IntrodnoBd  at  the  back 

I flue  to  Jr'Tf ' ip 

a flue  to  the  foot  ot  tho  staircase,  which  it 

thr.,°d°d-r^  ‘>‘'<=‘=‘'='3  mtliont 

the  additional  cost  of  la.  for  fuel 
of  principal  reasons  why  the  majority 

of  English  houses  are  so  miserably  chilly  in 

Tr  r ^ wLId 

perish  of  cold)  IS  that  the  staircases  and  pas- 
sages  aro  kept  at  a lower  instead  of  a hiljher 
temperature  than  tho  rooms,  so  that  when  a 

fwn  Mr  rushes  from  tho 

staircase  or  passage  into  the  warmer  apartment 
towards  the  fireplace,  and  thus  creates  those 

audfomfort 

In  a visit  I made  to  Moscow  a year  or  two 
ago  whenever  I felt  cold  in  my  sittffig.roomri 
nsod  togo  and  sit  m the  passage  or  ftaircaL, 
Cor  the  sake  of  warmth.  If  onr  houses  were 

hoswT°''  1°  “ manner,  we  might  have 

health  and  comfort  comparatively  without  cost.” 


ptOJJrllliU 

and  approved  of  by  tbe  Board. 

suffered  to  remain 

'Vf-rT'T''*  ‘‘‘7  'I-  iugOi  tueir  extreme  [ “arroiv  courts 

altitude  from  the  grouud-Ievel  being  80  ft  ^ • alleys  in  London,  as  is  now  the  case,  into 
These  ventilating  turrets  have  stone  copino-g  ^ persons,  except  the  police,  re- 

surmounted  by  open  ironwork,  for  ventilatbig  Jieving  ofiicers,  medical  officers  of  the  union 
P^^POSf'S-  ^ sanitary  officers,  enter,  little  or  no  improve  ’ 

Tho  ground  floor  contains  the  college  common  V®  expected  to  take  place  in  the 

room,  43  ft.  by  28  ft.,  together  with  a lartre  Physical,  or  intellectual  condition  of  the 

room,  fc.  by  32  ft.,  which  it  is  intended  to  P®°P^®’  °ecessary  for  tho  well-being  of  a 

divide  into  three  class-rooms  bv  morahlA  raov  community  that  the  rich  and  the  IDOnr  slinnlyl 


SUITABLE  HOUSES. 

In  the  last  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
Whitechapel  district,  Mr.  John  Liddle  says, 

Worfa-— heading,  Metropolitem  Board  of 

"The  best  plan  of  improving  tho  densely, 
orovrdea  localities  which  presents  itself  to  niv 
mind  IS,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
obtain  powers  for  tho  compulsory  purchase  of 
lands  and  houses  which  are  unfit  tor  habitation 
and  se  1 tho  gronnd,  oitl.cr  to  private  individnali 
or  public  companies  for  tho  purpose  of  erecting 

acr„rd  ° T"” , “ "^™'sing  olassos,  “PPf  another  horizontal  arm ' which 

according  to  plans  prepared  by  their  surveyor,  ““oblMil  to  tho  upper  sliding-piece  on  the  blr 

and  approved  of  by  the  Board.  ^ ’ first  mentioned.  Pivoted  to  either  el, d”ng  piece 

at  w.  1 IS  a converging  arm,  which  oarriesVae 
eye.plato  on  a vertical  staff.  On  all  these  por- 
“"■‘“eiog  arm,  are  marked 
scales,  A single  example  ot  tho  mode  of  using 
the  mstrnmeiifc  will  fliiffiPAfA  d. 


A PERSPECTOGRAPH. 

M«.  A,  R,  Bast,  of  Selma,  Indiana,  has 
patented  an  improved  perspectograph,  tho  obiect 
of  w-hioh  IS  to  provide  a simple  and  effloLt 
mechanical  apparatus  by  which  to  take  the  points 
or  boundary-lines  of  all  visible  stationary  objects 

eketoh-board.  According  to  Iron,  this  is  done 
by  two  perpondioular  bars,  whioh  extend  from  a 

lower' n?'  t ‘"'o  sleeves,  the 

lower  of  which  carries  a horizontal  arm  tlie 
further  extremity  of  which  is  slotted  to  receive 

Xtaclmii  Wioo 


A,  . , — “o—  Az.vevLAjp.o  ui  iiiio  raoue  ot  usim? 
the  lustrument  will  suffice  to  show  its  apnlica 
tion.  To  operate  by  the  use  of  tho  perpendiou 
loi  scale  and  the  horizontal  scale  on  I hi  upper 
sliding.piooe,  or,  m other  words,  to  take  field 
notes  by  latitude  and  departure,  using  the 
slidinar  scalpR.  sllilo  fViA  — ; a._i  , p .^® 


.*  It  18  incendea  to  * — — aui.  tuo  weii-oeing  ot  a jantuuo  ana  a«narcure  nsincr  tLc 

divide  into  three  class-rooms  by  movable  par.  ‘ball  the  rich  and  the  poor  should  »'ido  the  horfzontal  scale  to  the 

titious,  thus  admitting  ot  the  apartment  bSng  i-7° ““““'ble  proximity  to  each  other,  and  meridian,  and  move  tho  scale  of 

at  any  time  converted  into  one  largo  room  for  “ “'parated  in  tho  manner  they  now  >“‘’‘“<30  (ihe  vertical  rod  on  the  lower  horiznnt! 

m06t,nmnranvntl.»r„ moT...  . “re  London,— the  Wealthy  occupying  the  T™) ‘bo  extreme  right.  Au  obiect  in  .ki 

wide  thoronghfaros,  and  the  poor  tho  bye  and  f"®=''0““<> ‘°  ‘bo  extreme  left,  and\oai-est  to 

narrow  placea  on  each  side  of  them,  so  as  to  be  is  selected  and  regarded  tlirongh  the 

out  of  sight,  and,  alas!  too  frequently,  out  of  Tbe  scale  of  latitude  on  tlm  base  is 

Z ‘bis  state  of  things  exists,  “”’'.o;3  WI  i‘ comes  in  direct  line  with  the 


at  any  time  converted  into  one  largo  room  for 
meetings  or  any  other  purpose.  There  are  also 
three  other  class-rooms  in  tho  rear  of  this  floor 
in  addition  to  two  curators’  rooms.  An  iron  and 
itoiie  staircase  leads  up  to  the  first  floor,  whioh 
lonlams  a large  hall,  uniform  in  its  dimensious 
vith  that  on  tho  ground  floor,  namely,  71  ft  by 
13  ft.;  ot  tho  eost  end  of  which  there  is  a 
lOllery,  approached  from  tho  landing  on  the 
bird  story  m the  centre  of  the  biiildinw  This 
-partment  is  28  it.  in  height  to  the  npMr  per. 
-ion  ot  the  celling,  whioh  is  of  timber,  stained 
nd  varnished.  Adjoining  this  is  an  apartment, 
clagonal  in  form,  and  30  ft.  in  diameter,  whioh 
■as  originally  intended  for  the  library,  hut 
•hioh  13  now  to  bo  converted  iuln  a dopdt  for 
le  sale  of  books  in  connexion  with  the  taber- 
odo  and  the  college.  At  tho  south-east  corner 
_ this  floor  IS  tho  lecture-room,  an  apartment 
J ft.  6 m.  by  28  ft.,  with  a raised  angular 
atforii.  at  tho  west  end,  and  immedihtely 
joiBing  the  Icctnre.room  arc  four  class-rooms, 
lit.  by  15  It.  each,  together  with  offices  nnd 
her  apartments.  The  library  is  in  tho  third 
»r,  immediately  over  the  ochagonal  apartment 
low,  with  which  it  is  uniform  in  form  and 
me.is.ons,  and  is  lighted  from  the  lantern. 
;llt  at  the  lop  of  tho  building.  The  floors  are 
iible  and  2 It.  in  thickness,  including  tho  iron 
■dors  and  joists.  The  whole  of  the  building 
II  be  heated  and  ventilated  on  Hadeu  & Son's 
-nciple  the  mnohinery  for  whioh  is  in  tho 
sement,  and  flues  in  the  walls  tlironvhont 
nmumcate  with  tho  ventilating  shafts  ateady 
jcnbed.  ^ 


mmu.  Cio  long  as  this  state  of  tbiegs  exists.  comes  in  dii-ect  line  with  the 

the  poor  and  ignorant  have  little  prospect  of  “T®,  =”“3  ‘bo  said  point.  Then  the  horizontal 
aSTn™rr‘’‘'T..-  ""’“■’'"‘O.  if  ‘bo  babitations  f ‘bo  top  of  the  meridian  is  loosened  fnd 
and  localities  of  the  poor  were  thrown  open  to  'i""'"  ‘‘*1  i‘  “Iso  comes  in  direct  line  from 

Zoo  ™<3oning  some  of  these  confined  bTO  to  the  object,  and  tho  angle  of  inoidenoo 

K > 7 “babitants  thereof  would  profit  by  '’!’.‘b“  latitude  and  departure  of  the  point  ot  the’ 
roceSlZ  ^ ''Z®''  brethren.  Much  has  /"“nd  at  the  intersection  ^ot  the  two 

ecently  been  done  in  Glasgow,  under  the  powers  ^ horizontal  scale  on  tho  plat-board  is 

f ahl^  '■“owed  Improvement  Act,  1871,  which  ,““‘'1  it  cuts  the  degree  of  laiitndo  of  the 

ot  thl  c-t  '“aS's‘''a‘os.  amJ  oonnoil  ‘bo  object,  and  a dottor  is  fixed  to  tho 

W °f  ‘bis  Act,  to  take  “"E'o  "f  ioogitude  or  departure.  By  a gentle 

houses  and  lauds  compulsorily  to  make  new  P’^oss™  ““ ‘be  dotter  the  ooint  is  carried  1 *1,° 
streets,  to  alter  old  ones,  to  purchase  lands  and 
houses  by  agreement,  to  erect  new  buildings,  to 
dispose  of  land  by  lease  or  fue  for  building  pur. 
poses,  lio.  By  these  powers,  the  authority  have 
extirpated  seats  of  contagious  fever,  and  have 
greatly  improved  tho  moral  and  physical  eon. 
dition  of  the  people;  and  this  has  been  done 
without  inflicting  any  suffering  upon  tho  poor.” 


>-■  --o-.-ava.  a/A,  AlcptUCiUie.  J37  a ffent  A 

pressure  on  the  dofcter  the  point  is  carded  on  the 
paper.  In  this  way  tho  operation  is  carried  on 
from  object  to  object,  and  from  point  to  point 
until  the  entire  field  is  gone  over.  ^ ’ 


An  Engineer  for  the  West  Indies.— The 

Borough  Council  of  the  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,- 
West  Indies,  m reply  to  their  advertisement,  re. 
ceived  l_o  applications  for  the  post  of  engineer 
and  surveyor  to  their  town,  and  have  conferred 

the  appointment  npon  Mr.  Llewellyn  Lloyd,  C.E.,  ransacked  for  pTans.'The 
Oxford,  at  asalaryofeoOhAi  year,  and  private 

practice  allowable.  ^ eclectic  attainments  are  probably  not  of  the^hi^Mt  Tiier 

I Ax  Abcuitbct, 


SNETTISHAH  SCHOOL  COilPETITION 
NORFOLK.  ’ 

fc7'o7Lr 

Far  be  it  from  me,  sir,  to  underrate  the  abilities  oftb!.. 

SSL  ■eSZioJ^‘  If  teFi  f 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[March  28,  1874. 


THE  LUMBER  TRADE. 

The  mild  winter  lias  been  very  bad  for  logging 
in  many  parts  of  Canada.  The  Hovning  Chronicle 
of  Quebec  says  : — 

“Matters  are  even  worse  in  the  Michigan 
peninsula.  In  tho  latter  district,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  money  crisis,  manfacturera  were  unable 
to  make  preparations  for  more  than  one-half  of 
their  usual  get-out,  and  it  is  feared  that  that 
half  will  now  be  diminished  by  fully  one-third 
to  one-half,  owing  to  the  want  of  snow  and 
frost.  We  understand  that  as  a consequence  the 
lumber  market  of  the  United  States  is  appre- 
ciating the  state  of  affairs,  and  we  hear  that 
lumber  has  gone  up  fully  one  dollar  the  millo 
feet,  in  Chicago. 

We  learn  that  many  of  our  Canadian  friends, 
who  have  been  as  usual  going  into  Michigan  to 
get  out  oak  and  elm  square  timber,  and  oak 
staves,  have  been  very  unfortunate,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with ; most 
of  them  have  reduced  the  number  of  their  hands 
many  weeks  ago,  as  there  was  no  advantage  in 
chopping  down  what  it  was  almost  certain  could 
not  be  hauled  to  the  banks.” 


‘BRIDGES  AND  CULVERTS." 


Sir, — The  question  raised  by  “County  Sur- 
veyor” some  time  back  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Bridge  Committee  for  the  county  of  Essex, 
and  I was  directed  as  County  Surveyor  to  give 
my  view  of  the  matter. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  term  “ bridge  ” 
for  county  purposes  was  applicable  to  con- 
structions — culverts  or  otherwise — carrying  the 
high  roads  over  natural  streams,  however  insig- 
nificant they  might  be  ; that  the  term  “ culvert  ” 
applied  to  drains,  of  whatever  construction,  to 
assist  in  clearing  the  roads  and  ditches  from 
water  due  to  rainfalls  or  storms.  Upon  this  view 
of  tho  matter  tho  Bridge  Committee  has  acted. 

Hr.  Stock. 


FIRE. 


DRYDEN’S  POETIC  PROPHECY  OF 
EDINBDRGH. 
giB —Seeing  that  visitors  and  strangers  who 
come  from  afar  to  build  and  to  sojourn  in  Edin- 
burgh, give  vent  to  their  feelings  against  those 
who,  in  their  haste  to  be  rich,  would  obscure 
rather  than  develop  tho  charms  of  a city  beau- 
tiful  for  situations,  I think  tho  following  lines 
by  Dryden  may  now  tend  to  keep  our  architects 
and  builders  on  tho  alert  to  add  to,  instead  of 
detracting  from,  the  beauty  of  Edinburgh 


“ Now  like  a maiden  queen  ahe  will  behold 
From  her  high  turrets  hourl7  suitors  coma  ; 

The  East  with  incense,  and  the  West  with  go'd, 
Will  stand  like  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom. 
The  silver  Forth,  her  own  domestic  flood, 

Shall  bear  her  vessels  like  a sweeping  train, 

And  often  wish,  as  of  her  mistress  proud, 

With  longing  eyes  to  meet  her  face  again. 

The  vent'rous  merchant  who  design’d  more  far. 
And  touches  on  our  hospitable  shore, 

Charm’d  with  the  splendour  of  the  northern  star, 
Shall  here  unload  him,  and  depart  no  more.” 


Sir, — A lively  interest  is  manifested  to 
prevent  fires.  Onr  leading  fireman  has  been 
experimenting  on  a bnrnt  post.  He  decides 
that  there  is  nothing  “like  wood”  to  resist 
conflagrations,  and  hopes  that  it  may  bo  treated 
in  some  way  to  retard  ignition.  Something  may 
bo  done  to  aid,  but  perfection  may  not  be 
reached  any  more  than  the  North  Pole.  Pickled 
timber  has  been  offered  to  the  trade,  but  invita- 
tions and  extras  are  not  liked.  If  beams, 
rafters,  &c.,  were  washed  with  a sized  solution 
of  soda  or  alum,  or  salt  of  any  kind  except 
saltpetre,  not  excluding  our  old  enemy,  Epsom 
salts,  its  application  would  be  easy,  inexpensive, 
and  lasting.  Its  merit  may  be  tested  on  a small 
scale  at  the  small  outlay  of  one  penny  ; or  thin 
slabs  of  alum,  &c.,  might  be  laid  or  glued  on  tbe 
beams  : heat  would  cause  it  to  melt  and  run 
around  the  beams.  The  same  might  be  applied 
for  centre  ceiling  ornaments,  upper  mouldings, 
and  so  on.  R-  T. 


Heriot’s  Hospital  governors  have  just  ac- 
quired tbe  Lancastrian  schools,  Davie-street, 
which  it  is  their  intention  to  demolish, 
says  a correspondent  of  tbe  Weekly  Scotsman, 
in  order  to  erect  upon  the  site  a hand- 
some  new  building,  to  meet  tbe  requirements 
of  this  populous  and  somewhat  destitute 
neighbourhood.  The  proposed  school  will  be 
two  stories  in  height,  and  will  partake  of  the 
architectural  characteristics  of  the  parent 
hospital.  At  the  intersection  of  Dean-street, 
with  St.  Bernard’s-creacent,  a strip  of  land  has 
also  been  acquired,  upon  which  it  is  intended 
to  build  an  infant  school  for  the  Stockbridgo 
district.  This  latter  structure,  which  will  only 
be  one  story  in  height,  will  closely  I’esemble 
in  design  tho  school  which  at  the  present 
time  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Norton-place, 
and  will  be  an  agreeable  architectural  feature  in 
the  locality.  Building  operations  in  both  cases 
are  to  be  commenced  forthwith.  The  elevations 
for  both  schools  are  in  process  of  preparation  by 
Mr.  Chesser,  architect. 

Leith. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Leith 
Dock  Commission,  the  contractor  formerly  ac- 
cepted for  the  new  dock  having  declined  to 
accede  to  the  terms  of  the  Commission,  tbe  con- 
tract has  now  been  given  to  the  contractor  for 
the  Albert  Dock,  viz.,  Mr.  William  Scott,  who 
will  commence  the  works  forthwith. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 


It  is  passing  strange  that  it  is  from  the  palatial 
homes  of  those  who  have  settled  here  that  this 
remonstrance  comes  against  those  citizens  who, 
for  a little  gain,  wonld  so  far  sacrifice  the  amenity 
of  part  of  the  city,  sloping  towards  the  Forth, 
north  of  the  Dean  Bridge.  Luckily,  the  varied 
levels  of  the  ground  in  and  around  Edinburgh 
hinder  much  damage  from  being  done  to  tho 
general  grandeur  of  appearance  that  tbe  dty 
possesses  when  viewed  from  a distance.  Still  it 
is  a pity  to  see  the  haphazard  way  in  which 
many  vistas  and  views  have  been  neglected,  or, 
at  least,  the  bravery  of  effect  diminished,  when 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  surrounding  prospect 
might  have  been  increased  at  tho  same  cost  for 
buildings  adapted  to  the  respective  sites. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 
Leicester.  — The  completion  'of  the  King 


ANCIENT  EDIFICES. 

SlR^—In  the  year  1873  I saw  in  tho  West, 
street’ of  Hexham,  nearly  opposite  the  Wesleyan 
chapel,  two  very  curious  old  houses,  which  merit 
the  notice  of  architects.  On  the  Roman  wall, 
the  stations  of  Housesteads  and  Birdoswald,  and 
west  of  Carlisle,  old  Dacre  Castle  satisfied  my 
expectation.  Even  in  busy  Manchester  some  old 
buildings  are  extant,  and  many  at  Congleton. 
At  Lichfield  I saw  the  corner  house  in  tbe  market, 
place,  occupied  by  Dr.  S.  Johnson’s  father, — a 
grocer’s  shop  in  1797,  when  Miss  Barney  saw  it, 

“ stuccoed,  with  five  sash  windows  in  front,  and 
pillars  before  it,”  engraved  in  Croker’s  original 
edition  of  “ Boswell’s  Johnson,”  and  in  an  anony- 
mouB  acconnt  of  Lichfield,  A.D.  1819,  printed  by 
Lomax,  of  Lichfield,  p.  145,  as  it  was  in  1760. 
Since  then  the  ground  floor  has  been  altered. 
At  p.  152,  the  house  of  Mrs.  L.  Porter,  Dr. 
Johnson’s  daughter-in-law,  is  engraved.  I saw 
at  Edgell,  two  miles  south  of  Lichfield,  the  large 
house,  engraved  in  “ Harwood’s  Lichfield,”  1806, 
p.  564,  and  there  stated  to  have  been  Dr.  John- 
son’s academy  in  1736.  It  is  called  “Dr. 
Johnson’s  house”  in  tbe  village.  In  “Erdes- 
wicke’s  Staffordshire,”  1844,  and  in  the  volume 
printed  by  Lomax,  this  house  is  stated  to  have 
been  demolished.  It  has  been  altered,  and  the 
observatory  has  been  removed ; but  the  house 
can  be  identified  by  the  windows  in  the  roof,  the 
willow  at  the  south-east  corner,  and  tbe  back 
gable.  On  the  east  side  of  Boar-street,  Lich- 
field,  is  an  ancient  house,  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  I think.  Cna.  Cooke, 


Edinburgh. — A portion  of  the  bronze  eques- 
trian  statue,  designed  by  Mr.  John  Steell,  R.S.A., 
as  tbe  leading  feature  of  the  Edinburgh  Prince 
Consort  Memorial,  has  been  cast  at  the  sculptor’s 
foundry,  in  Grove. street.  The  monument,  of 
which  the  red  granite  pedestal  now  stands  com- 
plete in  Charlotte-square,  comprises,  besides  tbe 
mounted  figure  of  the  Prince,  four  bas-reliefs, 
to  be  let  into  panels  of  the  pedestal,  and  four 
subsidiary  groups  of  statuary,  which  will  occupy 
projecting  stages  at  the  corners  of  the  base- 
ment. The  minor  groups,  as  also  the  bas-reliefs 
— with,  says  our  authority,  the  Weekly  Scotsman, 
one  exception, — have  been  in  thebronzefor  some 
time,  so  that  the  work  now  remaining  to  be 
done  is  mainly  the  casting  of  the  central 
subject,  to  which  the  artist  has  devoted  much 
time  and  labour.  Mr.  Steell’s  original  intention 
bad  been  to  dispose  of  this  in  two,  or  at  most 
three,  operations  ; but,  on  mature  consideration, 
it  was  thought  desirable  still  further  to  sub-divide 
the  work  rather  than  run  any  unnecessary  risk  by 
taking  too  much  at  a time.  Accordingly  five 
distinct  castings  were  resolved  upon  3 and 


Richard’ s-road  Board  Schools  has  been  cele- 
brated by  a public  gathering,  in  which  the  Mayor 
and  others  took  part.  The  schools  are  intended 
to  provide  accommodation  for  about  eleven 
hundred  children.  They  comprise  four  depart- 
ments, viz.,  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
and  one  for  mixpd  scholars.  Each  of  these 
departments  has  an  equal  area  floor-space 
allotted  to  it,  and  consists  of  an  L-shaped 
school,  of  which  one  arm  of  the  L is  57  fc.,  the, 
other  31  ft.  long;  two  class-rooms,  each  20  ft. 
by  18  ft.,  and  separate  entrance  lavatory  and 
out-offices.  The  width  of  the  schoolroom  in 
each  case  is  18  ft.  The  clear  height  of  all  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  is  14  ft.,  and  of  those  on  the 
first,  floor  17  ft.  The  exact  numbers  which  the 
several  departments  of  the  school  will  accommo- 
date are  as  follows : —Boys’  school,  280;  girls’ 
school,  280;  infants’  school, 280;  total  1,120.  The 
allowance  of  superficial  area  for  eech  child  is 
8 ft.,  and  of  cubical  area  about  150  ft.  The 
infants  and  mixed  scholars  are  located  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  building;  the  boys  and  girls 
on  the  first  floor  ; the  boys  and  infants  occupying 
tbe  portion  of  the  building  nearest  to,  and  the 
girls  and  mixed  scholars  the  portion  furthest 
from,  the  King  Eichard’a-road.  The  total  area 
of  the  site  is  2,249  square  yards.  Of  this  area 
about  1,000  yards  are  occupied  by  building  and 
fences,  and  tbe  remainder  is  devoted  to  play- 
grounds for  boys,  girls,  and  infants.  Each  play, 
ground  is  distinct  from  the  others,  and  those  for 
tbe  boys  and  infants  are  in  front,  that  for  tho 
girls  being  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings.  The 
style  adopted  for  tho  schools  is  Gothic,  but  tbe 


of  these,  embracing  the  fore-legs  and  chest  of 
the  horse,  was  successfully  carried  out  a few  buildings  aro  of  the  plainest  possible  description, 
days  ago.  That  last  undertaken  was  a and  they  are  built  entirely  of  red  brick,  the 
much  heavier  piece  of  work,  comprising  the  instruction  of  tho  School  Board  committee 
horse’s  head,  neck,  upper  portion  of  fore-  having  been  peremptory  that  atone  work  was 
quarters,  and  barrel  to  a point  below  the  saddle,  not  to  be  used,  and  that  no  ornamentation 
The  next  will  consist  of  tho  hind-qnarters  and  of  the  buildings  would  be  permitted.  The 
hind-legs  of  the  borso,  and  the  figure  of  the  I architects  appointed  by  the  School  Board, 
rider  will  then  be  disposed  of  in  two  castings ; I Messrs.  Shenton  and  Baker,  have  endeavoured 
after  which  the  sections  will  be  fused  together  ' to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  committee  as  far 
by  placing  them  in  close  joxtaposition  and  as  possible  in  these  respects,  and  the  work  has 
running  molten  metal  along  tho  edges,  been  executed  under  their  superintendence  by 
So  far  as  could  be  judged  from  external  Hr.  Thomas  Bland,  whose  contract  amounted  to 
appearances,  the  operation  seemed  perfectly  ' 6,1701.  This  amount  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 

successful. The  committee  entrusted  with ' school  fittings  and  stoves,  and  these  items, 

the  collection  of  snbscriptions  for  the  memorial  j together  withthe  value  of  extra  works  sanctioned 
of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  have  decided  to  have  \ by  the  committee,  will  probably  raise  the  total 
a bust  of  the  deceased  baronet  placed  in  "West-  | expenditure  on  the  buildings  to  about  7,000l. 
minster  Abbey,  in  addition  to  tbe  statue  by  Mr.  , The  sub-contractors  for  the  various  works  were  : 
Wra.  Brodie,  R.S.A.,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  a ' Mr.  Yates,  stonemason  ; Messrs.  Cort  & Paul, 
central  locality  in  the  New  Town.  The  balance  | ironfounders  and  smiths;  Mr.  Shardlow, 
of  the  subscriptions,  amounting  to  nearly  2,5001.,  plumber  and  glazier;  Mr.  King,  painter.  The 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  directors  of  the  Edin-  , sanitary  fittings  are  supplied  by  Messrs, 
burgh  Royal  Maternity  Hospital,  on  condition  McFarlane  & Co.,  Glasgow. 


that  this  sum  shall  be  increased  to  5,0001.,  the 
whole  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  a new 
hospital  with  which  the  name  of  Sir  James 
Simpson  shall  be  in  some  way  connected.  Our 
authority,  the  Weekly  Scotsman,  says  that  the 
directors  of  the  Maternity  Hospital  have  at 
present  1,0001.  in  band,  and  that  an  appeal 
will  shortly  be  made  to  the  public,  in  order 


Tannington,  Suffolk. — At  a meeting  held  to 
open  tenders  for  tbe  proposed  new  buildings,  the 
following  were  laid  before  the  Board  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearce  : — Messrs.  Carter  & 
Son,  Saxmnndham,  896L  ; Mr.  Wright,  Norwich, 
7981. ; Mr.  Grimwoode,  Weybread,  7851. ; MessM. 
Goodman  & Mallows,  Framlingham,  708Z.  lOs. 
The  last  of  these  was  accepted,  subject  to  the 


to  make  up  the  necessary  amount. The  J approval  of  the  Education  Department. 
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SOCIETY  OF  LADY  ARTISTS. 

IJ.VABLE  again  to  obtain  the  Gallery  in  Con- 
clnit-atreet,  the  lady  artists  have  found  a home 
at  48,  Great  Marlborough-street,  Regent-street, 
where  two  well.lighted  apartments  enable  them 
to  display  592  works,  including  three  pieces  of 
sculpture  and  three  paintings  on  china.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  society  will  be  able  to  remain 
where  they  now  ai'e,  so  that  the  public  may 
know  where  to  go.  The  larger  gallery 
of  the  two  is  demoted  to  water . colours, 
the  smaller  to  oil  paintings  and  the 
list  of  contributors  includes  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward, 
Miss  F.  Ward,  Mdme.  Bodichon,  Miss  Florence 
Caxton,  E.  V.  B.,  Miss  Alice  Manly,  Mrs.  Bridell 
Fox,  Mrs.  Bonham  Hay,  Mrs.  Slarrable,  who 
makes  a successful  ddhut  in  oils,  Mias  Julia 
Pocock,  Miss  Rayner,  the  Misses  Swift,  Miss 
Rebecca  Solomon,  Miss  Thornycroft,  Mias 
Warren,  and  other  known  artists.  Even  admit- 
ting  that  our  female  painters  send  their  best 
works  to  the  Academy  and  elsewhere,  as  they 
have  every  right  to  do,  this  Society,  which  serves 
as  a training-ground  for  recruits,  has  this  special 
value,  tbat^  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  ladies 
with  artistic  ability  to  add  in  an  agreeable 
manner  to  their  possibly  small  means ; and  on 
that  ground,  not  to  mention  others,  deserves 
the  support  of  the  public. 


SWANSEA  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  street  tramways  promise  to  bring  about 
a change  in  the  streets  of  Swansea,  says  the 
Cambrian.  Mr.  John  Base,  of  Oxford-street,  has 
remodelled  the  corner  of  Temple-strect  and 
Goat.stroet.  On  that  site  stood  the  old  police 
atatioD.  The  corporation  thought  it  best  to 
remove  the  business  of  the  police-court  to 
the  Guildhall,  and  erect  a police-station  in  High, 
street;  and  the  town  is  recompensed  by  bavin" 
m its  stead  a block  of  buildings,  erected  at  some 
cost,  and  which  will  bo  for  the  future  known  as 
the  Temple.buildings.  The  block,  which  is  now 
completed,  consists  of  five  first-class  business 
premises  and  houses,  two  in  Temple-street  and 
tnree  in  Goat-street,  which  are  erected  on  modern 
principles,— attention  having  been  paid  to  sani- 
tary requirements, -under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  and  Mr.  E 
Cousins,  the  corporation  surveyor,  Mr.  David 
Morpn  being  the  builder.  The  building  is  four 
stones  high,  the  rooms  on  each  floor  are  lofty  and 
well  ventilated.  The  frontages  in  Temple. street 
and  Goat-street  are  ornamental.  The  pillars  of 
the  ground  floor  are  made  of  dressed  stone,  with 
carved  Bath  stone  caps.  The  first  floor  frontage 
18  built  of  dressed  stone,  with  Bath  stone  columns 
lud  heads  and  cills  of  windows  ; the  other  floors 
being  entirely  of  Bath  stone  with  dressed  stone 
juoms,  having  five  gables  of  an  ornamental 
lesign,  with  gilded  spires.  The  shop-fronts  are 
itted  up  with  plate  glass  ; and  the  whole  of  the 
voodwork  is  varnished  pitch  pine.  The  pave- 
pent  is  carried  round  on  an  easy  gradient  in 
leu  of  the  old  and  dangerous  slopes.  ^ 


f^unds  intended  exclusively  for  tho  library  have 
been  employed  for  general  purposes  j and  this 
debt  must  be  paid  with  interest  without  further 
delay.  It  is  imagined  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee  that,  contrary  to  all  known  statistics,  in- 
come can  ho  increased  by  simply  increasing 
the  subscriptions — by  imposing  voluntary  direct 
taxation.  It  is  felt  by  many  that  a reduction 
of  expenditure  is  possible,  and  that  at  least  a 
hundred  guineas  can  be  saved  by  discontinuing 
the  annual  conversazione.  But  would  not  this 
savour  somewhat  of  meanness  ? It  would  be 
infinitely  better  to  leave  the  amount  of  fees  and 
BubscriptiouB  as  they  are,  and  boldly  inaugurate 
a diploma  or  certificate,  which  each  Fellow  of 
tho  Institute  might  receive  upon  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  There  are  at  present 
more  than  275  Fellows,  and  supposing  one 
hundred  of  the  number  consented  to  pay  ten 
or  even  five  guineas,  a sum  more  than  suf- 
ficient  to  meet  emergencies  would  be  obtained. 
In  the  course  of  a year,  or  two  years,  the  grant 
of  such  certificates  might  be  made  dependent 
upon  successfully  passing  an  examination,  con- 
ducted by  a committee,  not  entirely  professional, 
approved  by  the  members,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State.  Undoubtedly,  for  a short 
time,  the  world  would  be  able  to  say  that  any 
body,  after  having  been  seven  years  in  profes- 
sional  practice,  can  obtain  an  architect’s  diploma 
by  snnply  paying  for  it ; but  the  same  insinuation 
has  been  applied  to  many  an  admirable  reform 
commenced  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  a beginning,  and  an  accom- 
phslied  fact  usually  receives  in  this  country  the 
respect  everywhere  accorded  to  success. 

A Fellow  op  the  iNSTriuTE. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

“ PUGIN  V.  StOLLOY.” 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OP 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir,— Alltrue  friends  of  the  Royal  Institute 
t Bntish  Architects  must  have  welcomed  the 
nv  remarks  you  appear  to  have  been  con. 
trained  to  make  last  week  in  reference  to  the 
ite  nnfortunate  suggestions  of  a Finance  Com. 
iittee.  It  is  proposed  to  augment  the  entrance- 
les  of  the  members  in  general,  and  the  yearly 
ibscripLions  of  the  Fellows  in  particular.  In. 
ead  of  four  guineas  per  annum,  the  latter  are 
vited  to  pay  five  guineas  ; and  nothing  is  offered 
;em  in  return  but  the  gentle  reminder  that  life 
more^expensive  than  it  used  to  be,  and  that,  the 
ice  of  labour  and  materials  having  risen,  archi- 
cts’  incomeshaveincreasedalso.  Atthelnsfcitute 
■elf  labour,  which  used  to  be  gratuitously  per- 
• med,  18  now  paid  for  as  it  should  bo  ; but  the 
.al  amount  expended  upon  salaries  of  officers 
not  very  much  less  than  half  the  yearly  re- 
ipts  for  entrance-fees  and  members’  subscrip.  I 
na.  When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that ' 
2 usual  work  of  the  council  and  other  honorai-y 
nmittees  consists  principally  in  eudorsin" 
jgestions  and_  sanctioning  whatever  has 
in  cut  and  dried  ” beforehand  by  one  or  two 
0 have  looked  into  the  matter,  any  change 
iding  to  substitute  honorary  for  paid  assis- 
ice  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended, 
fhe  Institute,  however,  is  in  debt  to  itself, 


j.®  euBtomary,  but  also  moat  un- 

precedented,  for  an  attorney  to  make  statemenis  regardine 
hiacbenfs  case  whilst  it  is  ^m»ubjudice.  It  is  thSrf 
that  we  havo  read  Mr  Ryau's 
(the  delondant  s attorney)  letters  in  your  columns.  ^ 
n f-ui*  t f possibly  hare  been  pardonable  had 

iJh!  ; *>eeu  made,  or  had  he  beliered  himself 

^ position  to  give  a true  for  an  untrue  one;  but  it 
face  of  Mr.  Ryan’s  letter  that  he  is  not  in 
this  position,  and  that  his  communication  is  intended  to 
raise  a q«>bble,  and  disguise  the  actual  points  at  issue  * 

A though  the  report  you  first  pubUshed  gare  the  Lta 

would  incidents  of  the  trial,  still  we 

would  Mk  the  defendants  attorney  whether  or  not  he  is 
prepared  to  deny  that  our  client  was  willing,  on  the  ground 
fall  ‘0  accept  the  sum  of  80L  in 

fl“o/  himself  tho  loss  of 

0-W.  which  had  been  incurred  in  the  work  ' 

If  the  defence  did  not  depend  on  a point  of  law,  on  what 
“'•>  “«r  client  forced 
to  take  the  case  into  open  court  ?— for  what  obiect  harn 
l.OOOL  been  incurred  if  notin  the  hopAnI 
No?  ou?t  a verdict  on  a point  of  law? 

- ot  only  do  the  facts  apeak  for  themselves,  but  tho  verv 
expressmn  was  roporteS  in  Mr.  Ryan’s  own  words  anil 
if  this  defence  was  not  relied  on  in  court  one  would 
assume  It  was  simply  because  tho  defendant  was  It 

Sund.tio“““  ' ""  ™ “ "“<«  - 

. JVmTkTnXT  'lira 

oflire?  to  *>>0™  referred  to 

ouered  to  leave  the  whole  question  to  any  imnarHal 

thi’H'i?htH«°Tl"’rra  propo.e^d  tLt 

the  Right  Re\.  Dr.  Uliathorne,  of  Birmingham,  should  be 
sole  referee.  These  proposals  having  failed,  our  prede 
cessors  endeavmirAfl  t/,  .Ue. ..  N Miuue 


Aueae  proposals  having  failed,  our  urei 
cessor.  endeoroured  to  get  tho  metier  referred  to 
barrister  or  to  one  of  tho  Masters,  but  every  obstacle  was 
tbrown  in  the  way  by  the  defendant.  '^■^^'acie  was 

vVith  regard  to  tho  Judge’s  ruling  as  to  Mr  Pugin’s 
being  entitled  to  receive  the  difierenco  betwoeu^the 
^ecifled  quantities  and  the  value  of  the  work  actually 
^one,  wc  are  quite  content  to  await  tho  final  issue  Mr 
I S contract  for  a specified 

terms  fo  ? showing,  has  failed  to  keep  the 

terms,  so  lar.  therefore,  the  action  is.  and  must  hn 
practically  undefended,  and,  under  that  sssumpLon  it  is 
S'tilf®  costs  t"o  the 

fiiiestioii  of  compromise,  if  a direct  offer  to 
settle  on  terms  would  lead  to  one,  such  an  offer  was  most 
certainly  made  to  and  refused  by  the  plaintiff  in  thew^rde 
set  forth  m the  report.  Mr.  Ryan's  Jenial  of  the  compli 
mentary  remarks  made  by  tho  judge  is  too  ludieroua^to 
admit  of  serious  consideration 

jury  and  the  public  who  were  in  court  have  not  ceased  to 
kindly  insert  the  aboveT yoS 
nest  issue.  Jonx  Button  & Co. 

with  tbis  the  correspondence  must  end. 


Wakefield  Model  Lodgingr-house  Company 
(Limited).— A general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders  m this  company  was  held  at  the  Model 
Lodging-house,  Wakefield,  on  Thursday,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  chairman  of 
the  company.  The  report  showed  that  the 
undertaking,  commenced  some  fourteen  months 
ago,  had  been  a great  success,  so  much  so  that 
the  directors  now  recommended  that  a dividend 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  be  paid 
for  the  past  six  months,  leaving  a small  balance 
to  be  carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  I 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Readme?.— The  Reading  School  Chapel  ha,g 
been  opened  for  divine  service  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Waterhouse.  Tho 
details  of  tho  work  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Bottriil,  the  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  chapel  has  been  erected  in  the 
school  grounds,  a little  to  the  west  of  the  main 
building,  under  the  snperintendence  of  Mr 
Waterhouse,  who  is  the  architect  of  the  schools’ 
m a style  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  principal 
structure.  Internally,  the  chapel  is  88  ft.  lor" 
by  26  ft.  wide,  and  42  ft.  high  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof.  Over  the  aute-ohapel,  at  the  west  end,  is 
a gallery  intended  for  the  families  of  the  masters 
the  floor  of  the  chapel  being  devoted  to  the  boys! 
the  masters,  and  visitors.  The  seats  are  ar- 
ranged college- fashion,  parallel  with  the  central 
passage,  which  runs  from  the  ante-chapel  to  the 
altar-rail.  At  the  west  end  are  four  stalls  foi* 
masters  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  and 
other  stalls  are  arranged  in  the  back  row  of  tho 
ordinary  seats.  The  chapel,  externally,  is 
erected  of  red  bricks,  with  grey  bricks  in  bands 
and  diapers.  Internally,  the  grey  brick  pre- 
dominates,  relief  being  given  by  dressings  of  red 
brick.  No  stone  has  been  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building,  nor  any  plastering  internally, 
except  a cement  dado  behind  the  seats.  The 
curved  principals  of  the  roof  recal  the  usual 
form  of  hammer  - beam  construction,  while 
slender  and  delicately-monlded  tie-beams  havo 
been  inserted  to  prevent  their  exerting  a thrust 
upon  the  walla.  That  part  of  the  roof  over  the 
two  eastern  bays  has  been  boarded  to  follow  the 
curve  of  tho  principals,  and  the  constrnction  of 
the  rest  is  visible  up  to  the  apex.  The  roof 
timbers  are  to  remain  unstained  and  unvarnished, 
just  as  they  left  the  carpenter’s  hands.  The- 
seats  willbevarnished.  Thechapelis  warmed  by 
Messrs.  Haden’s  system  of  warm-air  circulation, 
the  apparatus  being  placed  in  a vault  below  the 
vestry.  Above  the  vestry,  with  its  front  to  the 
Chapel,  an  orpn  will  be  erected  by  Mr.  Hedge- 
land  (we  believe),  the  case  of  which  will  “be 
designed  by  the  architect,  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  work.  Tho  windows  are  filled  with 
rinted  qnarry-glass.  The  contractors  arc  Messrs. 
Wright  & Goodchild,  of  Croydon.  The  original 
contract  sum  amounted  to  about  3,000i.,  which 
has  been  somewhat  reduced  by  the  omission  of 
some  of  the  work  contemplated. 

Gloucester.— The  tenders  for  building  the  pro- 
posed  new  church  in  Barton-street  havo  been 
opened  and  considered.  Five  builders  in 
response  to  private  invitation,  had  tendered,  and 
the  tender  of  Mr.  James  Clutterbuck.  of  Glou- 
cester,  was  accepted.  His  estimate  is  4,400?., 
with  the  alternative  of  ics  reduction  to  3,672?.  if 
the  committee  decide  to  dispense  with  the  west 
bay  to  the  church.  The  building,  which  is 
de  igned  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  architect,  will 
consist  of  a nave,  south  aisle,  and  chancel,  with 
chancel  aisle  attached.  The  proposal  to  have  a 
noith  aisle  and  tower  has  been  postponed  for 
the  present.  The  building  will  bo  of  stone,  M-ith 
oaken  seats,  all  free,  to  accommodate  510  per- 
sona. Tho  site  (a  plot  of  land  adjoining  the 
Midland  Railway,  at  the  comer  of  Lower  Barfcon- 
s'reet),  cost  1,086?.  The  subscriptions  paid  and 
promised  amount  to  4,583?.,  including  2,500?.,  a 
donation  of  the  Misses  Hedley.  There  are  still 
1,000?.  required. 

Hull.—The  new  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  in 
this  town,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  The  new  building  is  situate  on 
tho  south  side  of  the  Hessle-road,  at  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  Boulevard,  and  near  the  western 
boundary  of  the  borough.  The  desirability  of 
erecting  a cburch  in  the  district,  which  is  almost 
entirely  laid  oat  for  building  purposes,  and  sure, 
before  long  to  bo  thickly  populated,  was  con- 
sidered a year  or  two  ago,  and  tho  new  edifice  is 
the  result.  The  cost  of  the  church,  with  only  a 
north  aisle  in  addition  to  the  nave,  &c.,  leaving 
the  south  aisle  to  be  completed  when  funds 
allow  of  it,  has  been  found  to  be  3,100?.,  and 
towards  that  amount  the  sum  of  2,600?.  has  been 
promised  or  obtained.  The  edifice  is  built  in 
the  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  con- 
sists of  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  organ-cliamber 
and  vestry.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
500  persons.  The  building  is  constructed  of 
brick,  faced  externally  and  internally  with  red 
stocks ; blue  Staffordshire  bricks  are  used  in 
tho  interior  arches,  string  courses,  and  patterns. 

The  chancel  Las  an  apsidal  termination,  and  is 
divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arch  and  sub-arch, 
with  molded  label,  supported  on  shafted  corbela 
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At  the  window-level  an  arcading  runs  round, 
supported  on  Bath-stone  shafts,  having  moulded 
caps  and  bases.  The  ceiling  is  plastered  in 
concave  form,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  at  some 
future  period  be  decorated.  The  roofs  of  nave 
and  aialo  are  open-timbered,  framed  in  trusses, 
with  moulded  and  wrought  timbers,  resting  on 
moulded  stone  corbels.  The  organ-chamber  and 
porch  have  simply-framed  rafter-roofs,  and  the 
whole  of  these  ceilings  are  plastered  between 
the  rafters,  the  woodwork  throngbout  being 
stained  and  varnished.  The  nave-arcade  is 
carried  upon  octagonal  shafts,  with  moulded 
caps  and  bases,  and  springers  in  Bath  stone, 
these  latter  being  incised  and  filled  in  with 
representations  of  Christian  symbols  and  mono- 
grams. The  vestry  is  separated  from  the  church 
by  a wrought  chamfered  and  cusped  screen ; 
and  this  and  the  pulpit  and  choir-seats  and 
communion-table  are  executed  in  red  deal.  _ The 
whole  of  the  windows  are  glazed  with  tinted 
cathedral -glass  in  lead  quarries.  The  gas- 
lighting  of  tho  nave  is  effected  by  jets  round 
each  cap,  and  that  of  the  chancel  by  a series  of 
lights  running  along  the  moulded  string-course 
•beneath  the  windows.  The  building  at  present 
appears  rather  one-sided,  the  north  aisle  alone 
having  been  erected,  bub  it  is  hoped  that  ere 
long  the  temporary  wall  on  the  south  side  may 
be  removed  and  another  aisle  built  to  correspond 
with  the  one  now  erected.  Tho  church  has  been 
erected  on  as  economical  a scale  as  possible, 
and  is  seated  with  chairs.  The  building  has 
been  executed  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
auperintendenco  of  Mr.  Samuel  Musgravo,  of 
Hall.  Tho  contractors  for  the  building  were— 
Messrs.  B.  Musgrave  & Son,  bricklayers  and 
plasterers;  C.  W.  Foster,  joiner;  G.  Taylor, 
mason  j Gouldesbrough  & Son,  plumbers,  &c. ; 
Wilde  & Sods,  slaters ; W.  B.  Leaning,  iron- 
founder;  and  A.  Wright,  painter,  all  of  Hull. 
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NEWS. 


Bromley.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  school  has  been  laid,  on 
the  Bromley  LoJge  Estate,  fronting  the  high- 
road, near  the  railway  station.  Mr.  Gmbb,  of 
Widmore-road,  is  the  builder  of  the  chapel.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  laud,  and  other  expenses 
amounts  to  the  total  sum  of  l,900i. 

Peioscy. — The  now  Wesleyan  chapel,  erected 
in  this  town,  has  been  opened  with  the  usual 
services.  The  chapel,  the  foundation-stone  of 
which  was  laid  in  July,  had  been  erected  by 
Mr.  Barrett,  of  Swindon;  the  architects  being 
Messrs.  Lansdown  & Shopland.  It  has  a good 
elevation  in  one  of  the  principal  streets.  It  is 
built  in  Classical  style,  of  red  brick  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  The  interior  walls  are  plaster; 
the  windows  are  circular,  with  iron  sashes, 
and  it  has  a wrought-iron  and  framed  roof. 
The  sittings  are  open,  of  picked  red  deal 
(Archangel  timber),  stained  and  varnished,  and 
the  chapel  is  estimated  to  seat  250.  The  rostrum 
is  stained  a richer  tint  than  the  pews.  The  gas 
standards  are  formed  so  as  to  be  inexpensive, 
the  plain  service-pipe,  coloured  a deep  blue, 
running  up  to  above  the  sittings,  and  then  brass 
placed  on  the  top,  terminating,  after  a spiral 
column,  in  three  jets.  The  total  cost  of  the 
-building,  including  the  site,  is  8001. 

Torquay.  — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  called 
“Wesley  Church,”  in Torwood-street, commenced 
last  autumn,  has  just  been  completed  and  opened. 
It  comprises  a nave,  with  side  aisles,  separated 
by  clearstories  and  arches,  supported  on  light 
iron  columns,  with  a transeptal  appendage  to 
the  higher  side  of  the  main  building,  in  which 
there  is  a side  entrance,  the  organ-chamber 
being  placed  over  this,  but  the  chief  entrance  is 
under  the  tower,  at  the  lower  corner.  Inside 
this,  the  front  end,  there  is  a small  gallery  for 
Bohool-children  and  tho  choir.  There  is  one 
largo  six-light  window,  filled  with  tinted  glass, 
with  tracery  in  front,  three  smaller  two-light 
ones  under  the  gallery,  and  one  in  the  side  en- 
trance.  The  nave  has  seven  bays,  with  six  two- 
light  windows  on  either  side.  The  roof  is  framed 
with  a collar-beam,  up  to  which  is  red  deal, 
matched  boarding,  stained  and  varnished,  the 
open  benches  being  of  the  same  material.  The 
dimensions  of  the  chapel  are  78  ft.  long,  by 
60  ft.  wide,  with  a ehauoel  11  ft.  deep.  At  the 


high.  Sufficient  seat  accommodation  is  provided 
for  about  900  people.  The  building  is  of  a simple 
Decorated  character  throughout,  local  limestone, 
of  different  tints,  with  Bath  stone  dressings, 
being  used,  the  interior  mouldings  being  formed 
of  Watcombe  terra-cotta,  plaster,  and  stone. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  E.  P.  Bovey,  Torquay.  His 
contract  amounted  to  about  3,5301.,  besides 
which  the  site,  purchased  of  Measrs.  Harvey, 
cost  5001.  for  99  years.  Tarions  other  items  for 
furniture  and  extras  swell  the  total  cost  to  about 
4,600Z.  It  is  intended  to  build  three  class-rooms 
at  the  back  with  some  accessories,  and  a large 
school-room  by  the  side,  60  ft.  by  30  ft.  The 
plana  were  furnished  by  the  Rev.  John  P.  John- 
stone,  of  St.  John’s-wood,  London,  and  in  his 
absence  the  work  has  been  superintended  by 
Mr.  G.  Soudan  Bridgman,  of  Torquay,  architect. 

Soidh  Shields.— On  the  4th  inst.,  tho  new 
Unitarian  Church  in  Derby-street,  South 
Shields,  was  formally  opened.  The  new  build- 
ing, which  is  called  Unity  Church,  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  with  double -light  lancet- 
windows  in  the  sides,  and  circular  tracery 
window  in  the  front  gable,  over  an  entrance- 
porch.  The  internal  fittings  are  all  of  pitch- 
pine.  The  edifice  has  an  open-timber  roof,  the 
principals  of  which  spring  from  small  stone 
corbels.  The  church  is  seated  with  open  pews 
to  accommociate  250  persons.  Tho  woodwork  is 
deeply  stained  and  vanished.  Under  the  church 
there  is  a schoolroom,  ministers’  study,  library, 
and  kitchen  fitted  up  with  requisites  for  tea. 
meetings.  Tho  heating  apparatus  was  furnished 
by  Whitaker  and  Constantine,  of  Manchester. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  Joseph  Nicol,  of  Soiith 
Shields.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Page,  of  South  Shields, 
was  the  architect. 

Tunbridge  M'ells. — A new  Congregational 
Church  has  been  opened  for  public  worship  here. 
The  building, ‘which  is  in  the  Albion-roaJ,  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  built 
of  Kentish  rag-stone,  with  Bath-stone  dressings. 

It  is  entered  by  an  open  porch,  having  a central 
polished  granite  shaft,  and  thenco  by  enclosed 
lobbies  right  and  loft.  Internally  the  building 
at  present  appears  as  a single  parallelogram, 
with  an  open-timbered  roof.  The  walls  are 
boarded  as  high  as  the  seats.  There  is  then  a 
band  of  plaster,  and  above  this  the  walla  were 
faced  with  Gault  bricks,  the  window-arobea  and 
doors  being  marked  by  stone  bands  and  red 
bricks.  The  seating  is  all  open,  and  lightly 
stained  and  varnished,  ample  space  being 
allowed  for  each  person,  and  the  seats  and  backs 
are  sloped.  Tho  platform  is  placed  in  front,  on 
an  arched  recess  (adopted  for  acoustic  reasons) 
at  the  end,  and  the  minister’s  and  deacons’ 
vestries,  &c.,  closely  adjoin.  The  artificial  light- 
inf  is  by  means  of  ornamental  gas  pendants, 
with  small  standards  to  the  platform.  The 
heating  is  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  under 
gratings  in  the  floor,  and  ventilation  is  effected 
by  means  of  a continuous  band  of  pierced  board- 
ing in  the  roof,  with  flags  above,  regulated  by 
cords.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  green- 
tinted  quarry  rolled  glass,  which  was  specially 
manufactured  for  this  building.  Accommoda- 
tion is  provided  at  present  for  400  persons,  but 
future  enlargement  has  been  considered,  and 
provision  made  when  necessary.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  S teer,  of  East  Grinstead', 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  personal  super- 
vision  of  Mr.  John  Sulman,  of  London. 

Liverpool. — Anew  ohurch,  in  Catherine-street, 
Liverpool,  for  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  or  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodist  denomination,  has  been  opened 
for  divine  worship.  The  new  church  is  a stone 
building,  capable  of  holding  about  500  people ; 
but  provision  is  made  for  the  erection,  at  some 
future  time,  of  galleries,  to  accommodate  300 
more.  The  churoh  consists  simply  of  a nave, 
with  two  transepts,  and  a tower  and  spire,  rising 
to  a height  of  127  feet.  The  tower  is  at  the 
north-east  angle,  and  stands  upon  a plinth,  in 
the  front  or  Catherine-street  side  of  which  is  a 
doorway,  with  a recessed  and  moulded  arch.  In 
the  four  sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
are  coupled  windows,  and  above  a sunk  traceried 
parapet,  at  each  angle  of  which  rises  an  octa- 
gonal pinnacle.  The  lower  part  of  the  spire  has 
double  flying  buttresses  at  the  angles,  sur- 
mounted by  small  square  pinnacles.  .Above,  the 
spire  is  perfectly  plain.  In  addition  to  the 
doorway  in  the  tower  there  is  a doorway  of  some- 
what similar  design  to  the  staircase.  The  win- 
dows are  traoeried,  and  glazed  with  cathedral 
tinted  glass.  In  the  interior,  the  transepts  and 


columns,  with  floriated  capitals.  The  pulpit  is 
of  Caen  stone,  carved,  and  so  placed  that  every 
one  can  see  the  minister.  The  roof  is  open-tim. 
bered,  and  forms,  as  it  wore,  externally,  a nave 
and  aisles,  but  internally,  it  is  in  one  span,  with- 
out  any  intermediate  support.  Tho  architects  of 
the  building  were  Messrs.  T.  E.  Murray  & G.  H. 
Thomas,  of  Liverpool ; and  the  contractors  m 
chief,  Messrs.  John  Parker  & Son,  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  The  cost  of  the  ohurch,  io- 
elusive  of  the  price  of  the  land,  will  be  about 
6,OOOZ.  Including  the  sum  realised  by  the  sale 
of  the  Windsor-street  Churoh,  the  congregation 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  raised  about 
4.0001.,  leaving  a debt  upon  the  building  of 
2^0001. 
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Eisiory  of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Architecture. 

By  Jas.  Febgusson,  D.C.L.  London : John 

Murray.  1873. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a 
second  edition  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  “History  of 
the  Modern  Styles”  is  published.  It  has  not 
only  been  revised  thronghout,  but  fresh  matter 
has  been  introduced,  including  the  results  of  a 
recent  tour  made  through  parts  of  Italy  and 
France,  with  the  object  of  verifying  or  correct, 
ing  first  impressions  regarding  buildings  com- 
mented  on.  It  will  afford  us  materials  for  an 
article  before  long;  suffice  it  at  present  for  us 
to  make  kuown  the  publication  of  the  volume, 
and  to  say,  not  merely  that  it  is  a work  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  every  ai’chitect  and 
architectural  student,  but  that  it  ought  to  form 
part  of  the  reading  of  every  person  desiring  to 
be  educated.  


Illustrations  of  Fortrose  Cathedral.  From  draw-  •' 
ings  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Scoxr,  37,  George-street,  ^ 
Edinburgh.  _ _ 

The  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  i 
awarded  to  Mr.  Scott,  for  these  drawings,  a i 
prize  offered  by  Mr.  Bryce,  and  have  photo- 
graphed them  for  distribution  amongst  the 
members.  As  the  work  of  a student  it  is  a 
creditable  production.  The  date  of  the  building 
is  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
According'  to  local  tradition,  the  author  says, 
Cromwell’s  troops  demolished  it ; “ but,”  he  con. 
tinues,  “ probably  like  the  fate  of  so  many  noble 
examples  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  it  was 
destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.”  The 
next  time  he  indulges  himself  with  hia  little 
dig  at  the  Reformation — a weakness  which  pre- 
vails amongst  many  who  do  not  look  beyond 
their  nose — be  may  as  well  use  decent  English, 


right  of  the  chancel  is  a vestry,  and  on  the 
other  side  another  room,  which  will  be  used  for  ^ 

a school  and  other  purposes.  The  tower  rises  to  organ-chamber  are  divided  from  the  nave  by 
about  60  ft.,  terminating  with  a spire  about  70  ft.  [ moulded  arches,  partly  carried  upon  corbel 


YARIORUM. 

Capital  and  Labour  is  the  title  of  a weekly  ; 
paper  issued  by  an  association  of  employers  with  1 
the  view,  in  defence  of  their  interests,  of  conn-  i 
teracting  what  they  consider  eironeons  doctrines  ■ 
maintained  and  acted  on  by  the  other  side.  It 
commenced,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  with  too  strong  ; 
an  exhibition  of  bias  and  partisanship.  The  > 
tone,  however,  has  improved,  and  will  doubtless  5 
continue  to  improve.  Although  the  organ  of  j 
the  employers,  it  should  seek  to  inspire  the  em-  i 
ployed  also  with  confidence  in  its  truthfulness  i 
and  the  soundness  of  its  views.  Tho  mere  setting  i 
forth  of  the  arguments  addncible  on  one  side,  < 
and  the  tbick.and-thin  advocacy  of  a class,  would  I 
simply  have  the  effect  of  rendering  more  distinct  c 
the  division  which  exists.  We  take  a paragraph  i 
from  the  last  number  on  the  subject  of  foreign' 
competition : — 

“ An  order  was  sent  to  a well-known  firm  in  Slipopshirs  i 
for  eight  hundred  tons  of  galTanised  wire,  subject  to  the  I 
price  being  found  satisfactory.  The  sum  quoted  was  t 
222. 10s.  per  ton,  and  this  was  lower  than  the  price  of  any  t 
other  English  maker.  But  a German  house  offered  to 
supply  goods  of  tho  same  quality  at  19i  per  ton;  and  thus 
the  order  was  lost  to  England.  In  other  words,  upwards  . 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  which  might  have  been  i 
expended  in  this  country,  has  gone  elsewhere.  The  same  i 
firm  reports  that  within  two  or  three  years  several  large  i 
orders  for  iron  girders  have  been  sent  to  Germanj^i 
because  the  founders  there  could  produce  them  at  fifteen  < 
per  cent,  less  than  English  makers.”  “In  tho  face  of ^ 
such  facts,  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  to  apply  artificial  rules , 
as  to  wages  and  hours  of  work,  and  to  say  that  tho  former  i 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  sink  below  a certain  level.  A 
manufacturer,  or  a builder,  having  to  execute  a large  and  • 
costly  order,  will  naturally  go  to  the  market  where  the 
most  advantageous  terms  can  be  secured  j and  if  trade  is 
driven  out  of  the  country,  workmen  will  bo  among  the 
first  to  suffer.” 

In  Leisure  Sour,  an  Eastern  sea-captain  andi 

traveller  writes ; — The  lake  dwellings  in  Swit-' 
zerland  are  not  so  much  without  parallel  in  onn 
own  times  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Actual: 
lake  dwellings  I have  not  seen,  but  at  Singapore,: 
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on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  leading  from  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Wharf,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  small  river  which  passes  through  the  town, 
the  Malays  have  a small  village  in  the  water, 

I raised  above  it  by  posts  and  connected  by 
I bridges.  The  houses  are  of  the  simplest  eon- 
estmetion,  more  resembling  booths  at  a fair  than 
anything  else  ; they  are  of  one  story  only.  Why 
. they  chose  to  build  in  this  seemingly  unfavour, 
able  position  I do  not  know,  unless  it  is  from 
iiforco  of  habit.  It  may  tend  to  cleanliness;  it 
imay  also  provide  food  in  the  form  of  fish,  and  I 
:]Buppo8o  no  rent  is  expected  from  them.  This 
'last  may  be  the  chief  inducement.  At  Penang 
Hthere  are  houses  built  on  frames  raised  on  posts, 
but  when  I saw  them  they  were  raised  above 
I dry  sand;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  sand 
ds  covered  at  times  with  water,  either  from  the 
.sea  or  from  mountain  floods,  such  as  tropical 

ijshowers  produce.” May’s  British  and  Irish 

jPress  Guide  contains  some  curious  statistics, 
ishowing  the  present  position  of  the  newspaper 
|ind  periodical  press  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
(is  shown  that  there  are  now  1,690  newspapers  * 
^issued  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  metropolis 
'provides  410.  889  of  the  newspapers  are  pub- 
iilished  at  Id.  The  periodical  publications  in  the 
■United  Kingdom  number  662,  482  of  these  being 
(monthly.  199  of  the  periodicals  are  issued  at 
id.  The  increase  in  trade  organs  is  remarkable, 

ithere  being  now  64. ” Pickwick,”  with  fifty- 

'jeven  illustrations  by  Phiz,  and  all  for  3s.,  is  an 
linnouncement  that  will  send  many  new  buyers 

Chapman  & Hall’s. Laxton’s  Builder’s 

i^rice-Booh  for  1874  is  the  57th  edition,  and  has 
,aad  time  to  grow  into  settled  and  accepted  form. 
(IVe  have  a strong  suspicion  that  a builder  who 
(priced  out  all  the  items  in  his  bills  of  quantities 
(iccording  to“  Laxton,”  would  have  little  chance  of 
jjetting  a contract  as  against  one  who  priced 
hem  from  his  own  experience ; and  doubt- 
ess  this  is  well  understood  in  the  trade:  when 
o use  the  price-book,  and  when  not,  is  probably 
(rotty  generally  known. 


glisccllanea:. 

The  Eioyal  Commission  on  the  Labour 
jaws. — The  Gazette  notifies  the  issue  of  a Royal 
'ommission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
taster  and  Servant  Act,  1S07,  and  of  the  Crimi- 
al  Law  Amendment  Act  (34  and  35  Viet.,  cap. 
2),  and  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  amend- 
lent  or  alteration  in  tho  provisions  of  those 
cts,  or  either  of  them,  is  desirable,  and  also  to 
iquire  whether  it  is  expedient  to  limit  or  define 
le  law  relating  to  conspiracy,  either  generally  or 
3 affecting  the  relations  of  masters  and  work- 
len.  The  Commissioners  are — Sir  Alexander 
imes  Edmund  Cockbum,  Baron  Winmarleigh, 
'.T.  Edward  Pleydell  Bouverie,  the  Right  Hon! 
ussell  Gurney,  M.P. ; Sir  Montague  Edward 
mith,  Mr.  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  M.P. ; Mr. 
homas  Hughes,  Mr.  Gabriel  Goldney,  M.P., 

id  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald,  M.P. At  a 

lecial  summoned  meeting  of  the  Trade  Unions 
arliamentary  Committee,  attended  by  all  the 
[embers,  “ London  and  Provincial,”  the  follow- 
g resolution  was  unanimously  passed  : — It  was 
•oposed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bailey,  President  of  tho 
malgamated  Society  of  Tailors  ; and  seconded 
'■  Mr.  W.  Rolloy,  President  of  the  Sheffield 
rado  Unions  Congress,  ” That  this  meeting  of 
.0  Parliamentary  Committee,  elected  by  the 
^ade  Unions  Congress,  representing  more  than 
lie  million  workmen,  specially  convened  to  con- 
der  the  action  of  the  Government  in  appoint- 
g a Royal  Commission  upon  the  labour 
jiestion,  believes  the  same  to  be  a mere 
Icnse  for  delay,  and  we  adhere  to  tho  re- 
lation already  passed  deprecating  theappoint- 
^nt  of  tho  Commissiou,  and  we  hereby  pledge 
j-selves  to  continue  to  protest  against  the 
Qole  scheme  as  being  a surprise,  an  intrigue, 

;d  a fraud  ; and  wo  further  recommend  the 
iiole  trade  unions  of  the  country  to  refuse  to 
ve  anything  to  do  with  tho  Commission,  either 
the  way  of  giving  evidence  or  recognising  in 
y way  tho  action  pro  or  con.  of  the  Commis. 

Tho  Engineers’ Advance  of  Wages  Con- 

^ence  have  passed  a resolution  deprecating  the 
;ion  of  tho  Trade  Unions  Parliamentary  Com- 
ttee  in  condemning  the  appointment  of  a 
yal  Commission  upon  the  Labour  Laws,  ques- 
ning  the  right  of  that  body  to  put  forth  the 
itemenb  that  they  represent  more  than  a mil- 
a working  men,  and  expressing  an  opinion  that 
-Macdonald,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes 
re  quite  right  in  accepting  places  upon'’ the 
nmission. 


Public  Schools  for  the  Middle  Classes. — 
A meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Tamwortb,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  “the 
building  of  cheap  public  boarding-schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  in  union  with  St.  Nicholas  Col- 
lege.” The  Vicar  of  Tamworth  (tho  Rev. 
Brooke  Lambert)  occupied  the  chair,  and  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Lowe, 
D.D.,  attended  to  lay  before  the  meeting  the 
plans  of  the  society,  with  a statement  of  its 
operations.  There  was  a very  large  attendance, 
and  among  those  present  were  several  clergy, 
men  and  leading  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  addition  to  a great  many  ladies. 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  in  the  coarse  of  his  address, 
said  he  was  there  to  oppose  his  friend  Cbl. 
Dyott,  who  told  them  that  Denstone  was  the 
abode  of  confession,  and  asked  if  they  could 
believe  it  possible  for  him  and  his  father  to 
have  been  in  favour  of  auricular  confession. 
Dr.  Lowe  moved  the  following  resolution : — 
“ That  this  meeting  recognises  the  value  of 
more  systematic  education  for  girls,  and  pledges 
itself  to  support  schools  on  the  system  now  in 
use  at  Denstone.”  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Skey  moved  the 
following  amendment: — “That  this  meeting,' 
whilst  recognising  the  value  of  more  systematic 
education  for  girls,  declines  to  pledge  itself  to 
support  schools  on  the  system  now  in  use  at 
Denstone.”  Mr.  J.  Neville  seconded  the 
amendment,  and  the  latter  was  declared  carried 
by  a large  majority,  only  about  half  a dozen 
bands  being  held  up  for  the  original  motion. 

The  Excavations  at  Rome. — Tho  e.xcava- 
tions  at  tho  Coliseum  are  proceeding  very 
slowly,  the  irruption  of  a copious  spring  of 
water  having  submerged  the  foundations  of  the 
arena.  Tho  excavations  on  the  Esquiline 
continue  to  furnish  interesting  results.  A statue 
of  Fortune  has  been  found  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  an  ancient  Roman  house  recently  unearthed. 
In  removing  the  rubbish  which  covered  the 
edifice  it  was  found  that  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  statue  had  been  painted  in  fresco  on  one 
of  the  walls.  Several  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  Villa  Altieri  grounds,  including  an 
admirable  onyx  cameo  of  an  oval  form,  58 
millimetres  by  43.  The  relief  represented  two 
half-figures  veiled.  On  the  left  side  of  tho  Via 
Merulana,  a vast  hall  has  been  brought  to  lio-ht, 
one  end  of  which  terminates  in  a circular 
apse,  around  which  five  square  niches  open  out. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  a couc7ie  of 
vermilion,  on  which  aro  designed  griffin-shaped 
ornaments,  comic  masks,  meanders,  Ac.  In  the 
interior  of  the  niches  were  painted  views  of 
gardens  adorned  with  exotic  plants  and  flowers, 
on  which  are  perched  birds  very  gracefully 
designed.  The  municipal  commission  of  I 
archoeology  pi  eposes,  says  our  authority,  tho 
Momvig  Post,  to  preserve  this  monument  of 
ancient  domestic  architecture,  which  might 
serve  as  au  ornament  to  the  new  piazza. 

Sale  of  the  Victoria  Theatre. — The  lease 
of  tho  Victoria  Theatre,  Waterloo-road,  has 
been  sold  by  order  of  tho  mortgagee.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  published  particulars  that  the 
property  is  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  23^ 
years,  at  a yearly  rental  of  1,4001.,  “subject  to 
certain  rights  reserved  by  such  lease,  aud  sub- 
ject also  to  prior  determination  in  the  events 
therein  mentioned.”  Ic  was  also  stated  that  tho 
whole  of  the  interior  of  tho  theatre,  including 
the  fittings,  decorations,  and  stage  machinery, 
which  were  constructed  not  more  than  two 
years  ago,  at  an  e.xpenditm-e  of  9,0001.,  when 
the  whole  of  the  interior  was  remodelled,  were 
included  in  the  purchase,  but  that  the  scenery, 
properties,  and  bar  utensils  would  have  to  be 
taken  by  the  purchaser  at  a valuation.  The 
auctioneer,  before  offering  the  property,  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  rental  paid  by  the 
tenant  of  the  refreshment-bars,  aud  other  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  sub-lettings,  amounted  to 
nearly  1,2001.  The  biddings  commenced  at  5001., 
and  the  lease  and  property  in  the  theatre  were 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  Villiers,  of  the  Loudon- 
road,  for  8201. 

Margate  Theatre. — The  following  are  the 
tenders  for  pulling  down  and  re-building  tbe 
Margate  Theatre,  Mr.  J,  T.  Robinson,  architect ; 

— Jones  & Fulford,  London,  inclusive  of  gas- 
fittings,  decorations,  and  upholstery,  5,3S01. ; 

J udd  & Hawkins,  London,  building  only,  3,4501. ; 
Buahell  & Sons,  Margate,  inclusive  of  gas-fittings 
and  decorations,  4,4101.;  Paramor  & Son,  Mar- 
gate, inclusive  of  gas-fittings  and  decorations, 
4,1651.  (accepted,  subject  to  modifications  of  the 
designs  and  cost). 


Interesting  Discovery  in  Whitchurch, 
Parish  Church.— The  discovery  of  the  bones  of 
John  Talbot,  first  Earl  of  Salop,  in  Whitohurcli 
Parish  Church,  has  excited  general  interest.  It 
was  known  that  a silver  urn  containing  the  em- 
balmed heart  of  tho  great  soldier  was  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church,  and  that 
it  had  been  deposited  beneath  the  porch  or 
vestibule,  but  there  appears  to  Lave  been  no 
record  or  oven  tradition  in  tho  parish  of  his 
bones  having  been  brought  over  from  Prance  and 
buried  within  tho  sacred  precincts.  Recently, 
however,  while  the  workmen  were  removing  the 
recumbent  figure  of  Talbot  from  its  position  in 
the  south  aisle,  preparatory  to  the  restoration  of 
the  side  and  canopy,  it  became  evident  that 
there  was  something  of  the  nature  of  a coffin 
immediately  beneath  the  effigy.  On  closer  ex- 
amination bones  were  apparent,  the  woodwork 
having  fallen  into  decay.  The  remarkable  fact 
that  each  hone  was  carefully  >vrapped  in  cere- 
ments, and  the  position  in  which  they  were 
found,  placeait  beyond  a doubt  that  theyare  none 
other  than  the  bones  of  tho  Great  Talbot,  who 
fell  at  Chatillon,  in  France,  A.D.  1453,  At  the 
back  of  tho  skull  was  an  opening,  apparently 
ca,used  by  a battle-axe.  It  is  expected  there 
will  be  a public  intwment  of  the  remains  in  tbe 
porch,  where  the  heart  is  believed  to  lie. 

Decoration  of  tlie  Exchange,  Sandhill, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  — Out  of  numerous  de- 
signs  for  this  work,  tbe  committee  chose  that  of 
Mr.  John  G.  Green,  of  Gateshead.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  a series  of  arches  resting  on  stout 
pillars,  treated  in  imitation  of  Peterhead  granite, 
tho  capitals  in  grey  or  Aberdeen  granite.  On 
the  wall,  between  each  keystone,  on  a light 
ground,  is  a spandrel,  centred  by  different 
national  arms  of  Europe  and  America,  boldly 
painted.  This  is  surmounted  by  a frieze,  stronger 
in  ooloui’  and  broken  at  intervals  by  oblong 
squares,  on  which  are  written  in  white  letters  the 
names  of  diffei-ent  countries  and  their  principa 
seaports.  On  the  light  roof,  circles  of  ornament 
attract  the  eye  easily  from  wall  to  wall,  ant 

passing  into  the  east  end,  on  the  circle  next  thd 

roof,  is  a broad  band  of  blue,  on  which  is  the 
text,  “ The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  tho  fulnes© 
thereof.”  Tho  centre  spandrel  contains  the  arms 
of  Newcastle,  and  in  the  other  two  are  smals 
figures  emblematic  of  industry  and  commercel 
Round  the  outer  wall,  and  about  4 ft.  from  the. 
base,  runs  an  ornament,  from  which  to  the  floor 
is  a uniform  colour  much  deeper  in  shade.  In 
the  news-room  the  pillars  are  here  treated  with 
coloured  ornaments  on  a light  ground,  tbe  centre 
of  each  spandrel  containing  a small  figure  (typical 
of  the  seasons)  in  monochrome. 

Sale  of  Public  Buildings  in  Italy 
At  a sitting  of  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies^ 
February  27,  Signor  Minghetti,  Minister  of 
Finance,  proposed  the  sale  of  several  public 
buildings  to  the  municipalities  of  the  different 
towns  in  which  they  are  situated.  According 
to  the  Academy,  among  the  most  important  of 
these  sales  is  that  of  the  Palazzo  Riccardi  at 
Florence,  the  stately  residence  of  Cosmo  “Pater 
Patriae,”  and  inhabited  by  the  Medici  family 
until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
palace,  celebrated  for  the  majestic  severity  of  its 
architecture,  is  a noble  specimen  of  tho  Floren- 
tine fortress  style.  Within,  the  galleries  are 
richly  decorated,  the  ceilings  by  Luca  Giordano. 
Here  the  Academy  Della  Crusca  held  its  sittings,, 
and  compiled  its  Dictionary.  The  Government, 
in  selling  the  palace,  retain  the  rooms  containing 
the  Riccardi  library,  and  stipulate  that  the 
paintings  of  Luca  Giordano  aud  the  frescoes 
ofBenozzo  Gozzoli,  which  adorn  the  chapel,  shall 
be  carefully  preserved,  and  free  access  to  them 
given  to  the  public. 

New  Lectern  at  Wolverhampton  Parish. 
Church. — A carved  oak  eagle  lectern,  of  some, 
what  elaborate  design  and  execution,  has  been 
put  up  in  the  parish  church  of  Wolverhampton. 

The  pedestal  consists  of  three  stages,  the  lowest 
being  plainly  chamfered,  the  second  enriched,- 
with  inlay  and  a battlemented  cornice,  and  the 
third  has  a gabled  pediment  on  each  side, 
crocketed  and  finished  with  a terminal  cross. 

The  pediments  are  panelled,  and  contain  shields. 

At  each  corner  is  tbe  statuette  of  an  angel  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  the  wings  being  turned  upwards 
round  the  moulded  base  ot  the  column  which  sup- 
ports the  eagle.  The  total  height  is  7 ft.  The  work 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Masey,  of  Louth,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  archi- 
tect. The  carving  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Ruddock, 
of  London.  This  lectern  is  a gift  to  the  church 
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Ungineers  in  the  Present  House  of 
Commons. — It  has  been  notified  to  us  that  the 
following  members  and  associates  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  have  obtained  seats  at 
the  recent  elections  : — “ ilembers  : Messrs.  I. 
Lowthian  Bell,  North  Durham  j C.  E.  Cawley, 
Salford  j J.  Hick,  Bolton  ; E.  J.  Reed,  C.B.,  Pern- 
broke ; H.  Robertson,  Shrewsbury  ; J.  P.  Ro- 
mayne,  Cork;  J.  D’A.  Samuda,  Tower  Hamlets  ; 
and  B.  Samuelson,  Banbury.  Associates:  Messrs. 
J.  Ashbury,  Brighton ; H.  W.  F.  Bolckow,  Mid- 
dlesbrough; T.  Brassey,  Hastings;  A.  Brogden, 
Wednesbury;  D.  Chadwick,  Macclesfield;  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  Flintshire; 
Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  Q-C.,  Oxford  City;  Colonel 
J.  M.  Hogg,  Truro ; Sir  H.  Johnstone,  hart., 
Scarborough;  G.  Leemau,  York;  S.  Lloyd,  Ply- 
mouth ; C.  M.  Palmer,  North  Durham;  Captain 
Bedford  Pirn,  R.N.,  Gravesend ; A.  C.  Sheriff, 
"VVorcester ; C.  Waring,  Poole;  and  Sir  F.  M. 
Williams,  hart.,  Truro.”  English  architecture 
has  not,  we  believe,  a single  representative  in  the 
House. 

Fullmaji’s  Hotel  Cars  on  the  Midland. — 
The  Midland  Railway  Company  have  entered 
into  a contract  with  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company  for  a term  of  ycare,  and  for  the  future 
the  sleeping-car  saloons  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
such  passengers  as  can  afford  to  pay  the  extra  feo 
which  will  secure  them.  The  Pullman  Company 
provides  the  cars,  furnishes,  serves,  aud  keeps 
them  in  order,  leaving  the  railway  company  to 
light,  warm,  and  look  after  the  carriages  to  the 
same  extent  as  would  be  observed  with  their  own 
rolling  stock.  The  first  of  them  have  made  a trial 
trip  to  Bedford, — rather  a short  trip  for  a trial  of 
the  beds.  They  are  elegantly  fitted  up.  The 
parlour  car  is  for  short  Hues  and  day  travel  only. 
It  is  50  ft.  long,  carpeted,  upholstered,  and 
furnished.  There  are  separate  saloons  of  tho 
private  box  order  for  small  family  parties.  The 
drawing-room  aud  sleeping-car  is  alternately  a 
drawing-room,  a dining-room,  and  a sleeping 
apartment,  with  x'emovable  tables,  convertible 
seats,  and  so  on. 

New  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  and 
School  Buildings,  Ardwick,  Manchester. — 
Designs  for  the  above  buildings  have  been  sub- 
mitted in  competition  by  a limited  number  of 
local  architects.  The  committee  have  selected 
that  sent  in  by  Mr.  William  Dawes,  of  St.  Ann’s 
Churchyard,  and  have  instructed  that  gentle- 
man to  proceed  at  once  with  the  work.  The 
buildings  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  will  be 
faced  with  stone.  The  chapel  wHi  have  a tower 
and  spire,  transepea,  galleries,  and  an  apse 
behind  the  pulpit  for  the  reception  of  tho  organ, 
&c.  The  site  is  triangular  in  form,  and  the 
planning  therefore  required  more  than  usual 
study.  The  schools  are  two  stories  in  height, 
and  are  supplemented  by  six  class-rooms,  three 
on  each  door.  The  usual  offices  and  conveniences 
are  arranged  in  the  mezzanine  floors  and  the 
basement.  To  the  chapel  are  annexed  two  ves. 
tries  and  a library,  and  there  will  be  a chapel- 
keeper’s  residence  in  the  corner  of  the  site 
nearest  Higher  Ardwick.  The  contemplated 
cost  is  7,OOOL 

TRe  Benefit  of  Brick. — A recent  fire  in 
Palmer’s  great  new  hotel  at  Chicago  afforded  an 
instructive  illustration  of  the  benefit  of  fire- 
proof  construction.  In  the  absence  of  the  occu- 
pant  of  a room  the  porter  had  built  a fire  in  the 
grate  and  locked  the  door.  The  fire  by  some 
means  reached  the  carpet  and  spread  to  the  floor 
and  walls — the  cracking  of  which  gave  the  first 
intimation  of  the  mischief  on  foot,  and  caused  its 
immediate  extinction  without  further  trouble. 
And  yet  ibis  calculated  the  burning  must  have 
been  going  on  quite  three  hours.  The  whole 
mystery  of  such  retardation  and  hannlessness  is 
told  in  the  fact  that  the  room  rested  on  brick 
arches  and  iron  girders,  with  cement  for  floors 
and  hollow  brick  aud  bard  plaster  for  partitions. 
This  made  the  whole  difference  between  a charred 
room  and,  probably,  a mighty  conflagration. 

Pall  of  a Tunnel. — About  12  yards  of  the 
railway  tunnel  under  Fishergate,  Preston,  has 
fallen  in  upon  the  line.  During  the  previous 
week  this  portion  of  the  tunnel  had  been  bared, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  late  heavy  rains  had 
sapped  tho  work  after  the  removal  of  the  sur- 
rounding earth.  An  engine-driver  was  passing 
through  the  tunnel  at  the  time  the  accident 
happened.  The  falling  mass  separated  above 
him  in  its  descent,  or  he  would  have  been 
instantly  killed ; as  it  was  he  was  greatly 
i njured. 


The  New  Buildings  Bill.  — Sir  W.  Cod- 
rington  has  given  notice,  at  the  Board  of  Works, 
that  on  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee,  submitting  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  and  Management  Bill 
for  approval  he  will  move, — 

“ That  the  new  clause  in  the  Metropolis  Bill  (the  25th), 
by  which  au  owner  or  occupier  is  authorised  to  build  a 
portion  of  a party  wall  upon  ground,  the  property  or  in 
the  occupation  of  another  person,  is  wrong  in  principle, 
and  should  not  be  introduced  or  sanctioned  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board.” 

‘‘That  the  25th  Clause,  with  the  clauses  and  sche- 
dules by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  bo  omitted  from 
the  Bill.” 

‘‘That  in  order  more  effectually  to  prevent  fire 
communicating  from  one  roof  to  another,  the  divid- 
ing-wall of  a dwelling-house  should  be  of  the  same 
height  above  the  roof  as  that  proposed  for  a warehouse, 
viz. — not  less  than  three  feet.” 

‘‘  That  an  alteration  to  this  effect  be  made  in  the  Bill.” 

New  Mortuary. — The  vestry  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's-in-the-Fields  have  erected  in  the  old  parish 
burial-gi’ound,  Drury-lane,  a mortuary  house, 
for  the  reception  not  only  of  the  bodies  of 
parishioners,  but  also  of  those  of  persons  residing 
in  the  adjoining  parishes  of  St.  Giles,  &c.  The 
mortuary  has  been  fitted  up  with  air-tight  glass 
coffins,  and  all  the  proper  appliances  for  the 
decent  conducting  of  %iosUmortem  examiuations. 
A code  of  rules  explaining  the  regulations  of  the 
mortuary  has  been  printed,  and  a regular  house- 
to-house  distribution  of  the  same  has  been  suc- 
cessfully eflected.  Tho  building  has  been 
examined  by  the  Coroner  and  medical  prac- 
titioners of  the  district,  and  a unanimona 
expression  of  thanks  to  the  vestry  h?.a  been 
accorded. 

"Cromwell  on  his  Parm.”  — This  is 
the  title  of  a picture  by  Mr.  Madox  Brown, 
recently  completed.  Cromwell,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  before  his  entry  upon  public 
life,  is  traversing  his  farm  on  horseback,  Bible 
in  hand,  and  falls  in  with  some  of  his  men 
clearing  the  bodges  aud  burning  the  refuse.  The 
incident  has  probably  induced  a train  of  thought 
which  renders  him  oblivious  to  a shouting  maid- 
servant, sent  by  Mrs.  Cromwell  to  bring  him 
back  to  tho  house,  while  pigs  and  other  con- 
comitauts  of  a farm  run  under  his  floundering 
horse’s  legs.  The  contrast  between  the  ab- 
stracted man  and  the  surrounding  incidents  is 
striking,  not  to  say  venturesome,  but  the  power 
of  the  painter  brings  him  through  it  success- 
fully. The  picture  must  take  its  place  amongst 
tho  best  works  of  tho  present  day. 

Bradford  Assistant  Borough  Surveyor. 
Some  time  ago  the  Bradford  Town  Council 
decided  upon  appointing  an  engineer  to  superin- 
tend the  street  and  drainage  works  of  the  Cor. 
poratinii,  at  a salary  of  -lOOJ.  a year.  No  fewer 
than  fifty  applications  were  sent  in,  aud  these 
were  dealt  with  by  a sub-committee,  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  Street  and  Drainage  Committee, 
at  their  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  names  of  Mr. 
John  Allisou,  town  surveyor,  Jarrow-on-Tyne, 
and  Mr.  George  Jerram,  of  the  Manchester  city 
surveyor’s  office,  as  the  two  most  eligible  candi- 
dates. After  some  discussion,  the  committee 
resolved  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Allison,  aud  the  recommendation  will  come 
before  the  Council  at  its  next  meeting. 

A Service  Heservoir  at  Huddersfield. — 
The  Mayor  of  Huddersfield  has  formally  opened  a 
service  reservoir  at  Westhill,  constructed  to  hold 
a million  and  a quarter  gallons.  The  height  above 
the  sea  level  is  495  ft.,  and  from  the  Wessenden 
reservoir,  whence  the  supply  is  derived,  1,030  ft. 
Tlie  area  of  the  surface-water  is  3,000  yards,  and 
the  area  wi'hin  the  enclosure  of  the  walls  is  just 
an  acre.  The  work  was  done  under  tho  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Stanway,  managing  engineer 
for  the  corporation,  and  Mr.  Crowther,  resident 
engineer.  The  reservoir  is  intended  to  supply 
the  inhabitants  who  live  below  a level  of  400  ft., 
and  will  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  tho 
Spring-street  tank. 

Big  Trees. — Mr.  Walter  Hill,  the  Govern- 
ment botanist  in  Australia,  reports  to  the 
Queensland  authorities  that,  while  cutting  a 
given  lino  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Johnstone, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  land,  an  enor- 
mous  fig-tree  stood  in  tbe  way,  far  exceeding 
in  stoutness  and  grandeur  the  renowned  forest 
giants  of  California  and  Victoria.  Three  feet 
from  the  ground  it  measured  150  ft.  in  circum- 
ference ; at  55  ft.,  where  it  sent  forth  giant 
branches,  the  stem  was  nearly  80  ft.  in  circem- 

ference. Tho  largest  tree  in  Brookline  N.H., 

has  just  been  cut  aud  sawed.  It  was  a pine, 
139  years  old.  The  first  log,  13  ft.  long,  made 
800  ft.  of  inch  boards,  the  whole  tree  3,317  ft. 


The  New  Alexandra  Palace.  — Wo  ar. 
informed  that  Lord  Londesborough  has  offerei 
to  the  Alexandra  Palace  Company  tbe  loan  o 
his  valuable  collection  of  arms  and  armour 
which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  executive  to  ex 
hibit  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  This  col 
lection  was  made  by  tho  late  Lord  Londesborougl 
at  great  coat,  and  comprises  unique  specimeni 
of  ancient  arms  and  armour,  many  Celtic  orna 
ments,  and  other  objects  of  great  historic  am 
general  interest. 

Macclesfield  Surveyorship. — Tlie  surveyor 
Mr.  H.  S.  Aspinwall,  having  resigned,  in  conse 
quenco,  as  W'e  understand,  of  not  being  allowed 
to  increase  his  income  by  doiug  business  prl 
vately  on  his  own  account,  and  his  resiguatioi 
having  been  accepted,  tbe  town  council  have 
resolved  to  advertise  for  a new  surveyor,  who  ie 
to  have  200Z.  a year,  aud  not  to  be  allowed  tc 
do  private  work. 

National  Musenuis.  — Mr.  Mundella  ha! 
given  notice  in  the  Commons  that  on  an  earlj 
day  he  will  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
Science  Commissioners  on  National  Museums 
and  move  that,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  House,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  render  national  museums  and 
galleries  of  art  more  available  for  instruction  foj 
thepnrposes  of  science  and  art. 

The  Pine  Arts  in  Ipswich. — It  is  reported 
that  at  last  the  question  of  a picture-gallery  for 
Ipswich  is  being  seriously  considered.  Besides 
the  educational  effect  of  a publio  library,  there  is 
a belief  that,  commercialiy,  a good  collection  of 
works,  especially  by  local  artists,  would  further 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town ; aud  local 
artists  are  at  work. 

Gift  of  a Public  Park  to  Dingwall,  Scot 
laud. — Sir  James  Matheaon,  barb.,  of  Lewis,  has 
just  intimated  to  tho  Town  Council  of  Dingwall, 
in  Cromarty  Firth,  his  intention  of  presenting 
the  burgh  with  a field  on  bis  property  to  be  used 
as  a public  park,  on  condition  that  the  Counoi) 
suitably  enclose  and  embellish  it.  Sir  Jamas 
was  at  one  time  Provost  (Mayor)  of  Dingwall. 

Pire  in  a Mansion. — Mr.  Ormaby  Gore’s 
mansion,  near  Oswestry,  has  in  great  part  beer 
destroyed  by  fire.  Happily,  the  pictures, 
statuary,  and  other  works  of  art  were  saved, 
together  with  a valuable  collection  of  books. 


TENDEES 

For  Cricket  Parilion,  Cambridge.  Mr.  "W.  M.  Fawcett, 
architect - 

Toolej £2.293  0 0 

Ben  2,239  0 0 

Gray 2,l3i  0 0 

Loviday  1,937  0 0 

For  addition  to  mansion  (conservatory),  Blackmoor- 
end,  Kimptou,  for  Mr.  R,  B.  Buxendale.  Mr.  George  U, 
laborn,  architect:— 

GUmour  £1,698  5 6 

Messrs,  Avery  (for  blinds) 48  12  0 

For  the  erection  of  a new  brewhouso  and  other  build- 
ings, and  chimney-shaft  at  Towoester,  for  Messrs.  P.  i 
B.  Phipps.  Mr.  B.  Davison,  architect.  Quaatitiei 
snppHetf  by  Messrs,  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons : — 

■Wheeler £4.640  0 0 

T.&O.  Orchard  4,299  0 0 

Clark  3,900  0 0 

Ireson  3,468  0 0 

Claridge  3,380  0 0 

Dunkley  (accepted)  3,399  15  9 

J.  & J.  Davis 3,273  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a shop  and  residence,  Doverconttj 
Essex,  for  Mr,  8.  Watts.  Mr.  G.  Card  Pye,  architect:-^ 

E.  & E.  C.  OLlbeoas  £901  0 0 

Butcher 893  0 0 

Sealey  k Wel'is 889  0 0 


For  building  two  villa  residences  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Portsdowu-road,  Maida-vale,  for  Mr.  T.  Smith.  Mr,  P, 
Wilkinson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Longmire  k Burge £4,7i  0 0 0 

Stimpson  k Co 4,660  0 0 

Brass  k Son  4,020  0 0 

Hind  3,993  0 0 

Temple  k Foster 3,980  0 0 

Cross  k Sou  3.859  0 0 

Thompson  & Smith 3,600  0 0 


For  schools,  masters'  residence,  and  boundary  wsll 
for  the  Shorebam  School  Board,  near  Brighton.  Mr.  A 
R.  Came,  architects 

Eldridge £3,093  0 0 

Wells  A Mills 3,076  0 0 

Colwell  3,r00  0 0 

Mills 2,998  0 0 

Lougley  2,995  0 0 

Terry  2,892  0 0 

Watson  2,709  0 0 


For  house  at  Leytonstone  for  Mr.  Ritter.  Messrs.  T 
A 'W.  Stone,  architects  : — 

Arber £597  0 0 

Howard 619  1 0 

Hinds  (accepted)  499  0 0 
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Jloxton  and  its  History. 


MONGST  the  ntimerons 
districts  of  LondoDj  the 
names  of  which  com- 
mence  with  the  aspirate 
so  much  neglected  by 
the  uneducated  Cook- 
ney,  snob  as  Hampstead, 
Highgate,  Holloway, 
Hornsey,  Haggeratone, 
Highbury,  Hackney, 
Homerton,  &c.,  Hoxton 
is  not  the  least  interest- 
ing. It  has  a history  to 
tell  to  all  who  are  ready 
to  listen  to  its  tale. 
Those  who  feel  inclined 
to  explore  the  Liberty  of 
Hoxton  will  find  that  its 
limits  are  now  quite  un- 
marked, and  that  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that 
it  was  once  a place  apart ; 
but  in  the  days  when 
Loudon  was  a walled 
city,  an  inhabitant  stand, 
ing  by  old  Moor-gate  and 
looking  over  the  wide  expanse  of  morass  to  the 
north  might  have  distinguished  in  the  distance 
me  or  two  little  villages  dotted  about  the  space 
neyond  it.  One  of  these  was  Hoxton.  Should 
/ho  visitor  of  to-day  come  out  from  the  West  of 
jondon  he  will  proceed  after  passing  the  Char- 
orhousG  along  Old-street,  St.  Luke’s,  until  ho 
irrives  at  Pitfield-street ; if  from  the  East  a turn 
mt  of  Shoreditch  and  a two  minutes’  walk  will 
ake  him  into  the  chief  street  of  the  place  j and 
f from  the  North  he  can  come  from  Islington 
•own  the  New  North-road.  He  will  find  little 
0 remind  him  of  the  once  famous  gardens,  the 
nndsome  trees  and  grand  old  houses  for  which 
loxton  was  formerly  noted.  There  are  still  a 
0W  trees  left,  but  they  do  not  look  as  if  they 
ad  a healthy  air  to  breathe,  and  the  few  old- 
ashioned  mansions  that  remain  are  in  a greatly 
ecayed  orpatched-up  condition. 

Hoxton  13  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  13 
ienlionod  in  “ Domesday  Book  ” as  Hooheston. 
Innng  the  eight  oenturieB  that  have  passed  since 
len  it  has  gone  throngh  many  stages,  and  after 
ojoying  a separate  oxistenoe  for  a long  term  of 
sars,  it  has  at  last  been  swallowed  up  by 
ondon’s  ever-adranoing  growth.  We  must  ima- 
ine  It  as  having  been  originally  a small  village 
UTounded  by  fields  and  entirely  cut  off  from  Lon- 
m by  Jhe  great  marsh  of  Moorfields  outside  the 
a City  walls.  Let  us  now  look  at  it  during 
e last  four  centaries  of  its  existence.  In 
.16  Thomas  Falconer,  then  Lord  Mayor  of 
Jndon,  oansed  a breach  to  bo  made  in  the 
Ills  next  the  moor,  and  built  a postern,  called 
Dor.gate.  through  which  the  oitizeus  were 
abled  to  reach  the  rural  villages  of  Isledon 
iliugton),  Olerkenwell,  and  Hogsden  (Hoxton). 

making  use  of  the  causeways  which  were 
a across  the  moor;  and  this  state  of  things 
..fid  till  1.97  Moorfields  were  at  last 


ited  till  152 

. , ' ■ --a.. .-a  .,010  ill,  laa 

amed.  There  is  much  to  be  said  of  the  village 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  still  remained 
the  isolated  condition  we  have  just  described 
Van  der  Wyngrerde’s  "View  of  London  ” in 
1 Sutherland  oolleotioa  (1513),  it  is  marked 
a small  speck  to  the  north  of  London.  The 


archers  of  Finsbury-fields  wore  formerly  of 
great  fame,  and  Henry  VIII.  gave  honorary 
titles  to  the  chiefs  5 thus  the  Captain  was  Duke 
of  Shoreditch,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hogsden  was 
one  of  his  principal  officers.  The  following  is  a 
note  of  one  of  the  archery  displays  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1583  ; — “ The  train  passed  to  Shoreditch 
Church,  and  then  turned  into  Hogsdon-fields,  in 
a,  fair  largo  green  pasture,  of  goodly  compass, 
where  a tent  was  set  up  for  the  duke  and  the 
chief  citizens,  where  they  might  sit  to  see  the 
shooters  appointed  to  shoot  at  the  butt  now  set 
np  for  the  same.”  During  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  in  the  years  1581'  and  1585, 
search  was  made  in  Hoggesden,  by  order  of  her 
Majesty  and  the  council,  for  the  apprehension 
of  certain  priests  and  papists.  Popish  relics  and 
papistical  books  were  found  in  the  houses  of  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham  and  others,  and  priests  and 
Jesuits  were  found  in  Mr.  Wylford’a  honse.  In 
I088  Sir  Thomas  and  his  fellow  prisoners 
obtained  their  liberty  from  confinement  in  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  his  letter, 
thanking  Burghley  for  their  freedom,  is  preserved 
among  the  State  Papers. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Hoxton 
had  grown  considerably,  and  it  is  described 
by  Stow  in  1598  as  “a  large  street  with  houses 
on  both  sides.”  It  was,  however,  still  sur- 
rounded  by  fields,  and  in  those  fields  Ben  Jonson 
killed  Gabriel  Spenser,  a player  in  Henslowe’s 
company  of  actors,  in  a duel  in  September,  159S. 
Jonson  told  Drummond,  of  Hawthomden,  that, 
“being  appealed  to  the  fields  be  had  killed  bis 
adversary,  who  had  hurt  him  in  the  arm,  and 
whose  sword  was  10  in.  longer  than  bis,  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned  and  almost  at  the 
gallows,”  and  added,  “ in  the  time  of  bis 
close  imprisonment,  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, his  judges  could  get  nothing  of  him 
to  all  their  demands  but  'Ay’  and  ‘No.’ 
They  placed  two  damned  villains  to  catch 
advantage  of  him,  with  him ; but  he  was 
advertised  by  bis  keeper.”  Ben  has  several 
references  to  Hoxton  in  his  plays;  and  in 
“Every  Man  in  bis  Humour”  we  learn  that 
Master  Stephen  dwells  at  . Hogsden,  but 
despises  “ the  archers  of  Finsbury,  and  the 
citizens  that  come  a • ducking  to  Islington 
ponds.” 

Wo  will  now  pass  on  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Hoxton  had  then  become  a place  of 
holiday  resort  for  Londoners,  and,  although  of 
easy  access,  it  was  sufficiently  in  the  country  to 
be  a desirable  place  for  the  citizens  to  breathe 
the  fresh  breezes  from  the  north,  and  to  see 
some  rural  sights.  In  Newcourt’a  " Map  of 
London,”  engi-aved  by  Faithome  (1658),  Golden- 
lane,  with  its  gardens  in  rear  of  the  houses,  is 
the  most  northern  point  built  upon,  and  Hoxton, 
therefore,  is  not  included  in  the  map.  Withers 
in  his  “ Britain’s  Remembrancer  ” (1628), 

writes, — 


“ Hogsdone,  Islington,  and  Totlinam  Court, 

For  cakea  und  creame  bad  then  no  small  resort.” 


These  dainties  appear  to  have  been  supplied 
to  visitors  at  a place  called  Pimlico,  noted  for 
its  ale,  and  frequently  mentioned  in  the  litera- 
tare  of  the  time.  In  the  “ City  Match  ” (1639), 
Plotwell  says, — 


“ Wo  have  brought  you 
A gentleman  of  valour,  who  has  hem 
In  Moorfields  often  ; marry,  it  has  been 
To  ’squire  bia  sisters  and  demolish  custards 
At  Pimlico.” 


This  name  still  remains  in  Pimlico-walk  a 
narrow  lane  out  of  Hoxton-street. 

Charles  I.,  on  his  return  from  Scotland  in 
16-11,  crossed  the  fields  from  Newington  to 
Hoxton.  Daring  the  eighteenth  century  Hoxton 
still  retained  its  character  as  a pleasant  place  5 
and  in  Roeque’s  map  (17-16)  it  is  shown  as  a 
countrified  spot,  with  Finsbnry-fiolds  to  the 
east  and  Kingsland  to  the  north,  the  houses 
having  gardens  looking  into  the  country. 


Hoxton  was  a favoured  home  of  some  of  tho 
most  noted  gardeners  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  was  Goiirle,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  whose  name  has  come  down  to 
us  in  an  anagrammatic  form  attached  to  the 
nectarine  he  successfully  raised,  viz.,  the  Elrowjc. 
George  Ricketts,  Pearson,  and  William  Darby 
are  all  three  mentioned  in  Gibson’s  curioua 
account  of  gardens  near  London,  in  December, 
1691  (Arcbmologia,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  190—192). 
Ricketts  cultivated  more  than  190  lands  of  tulips, 
and  he  possessed  the  richest  and  most  complete 
collection  of  flower-bearing  trees  and  shrabs 
in  the  kingdom;  Pearson  had  the  best  assort- 
ment of  anemones  about  London,  aud  sold  “ them 
only  to  gentlemen”;  and  Darby  was  known  as 
one  of  the  first  in  England  to  cultivate  exotic 
plants.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  John  Cowell,  in 
whose  garden  flourished  the  Cereua  and  the 
Glastonbury  thorn.  A great  American  aloe  was 
bought  by  Darby  when  it  was  twenty  years  old, 
and  it  remained  in  his  garden  for  forty  years, 
after  which  it  came  into  Cowell's  possession. 
When  it  was  seventy-two  years  old  it  began  to 
open  its  crown  for  flowering,  and  in  June,  1729, 
it  flowered  magnificently.  Large  numbers  of 
visitors  were  drawn  to  the  gardens  to  see  this 
curiosity.  Another  noted  Hoxton  gai'dener  was 
Benedict  Whitmell  j but  the  most  distinguished 
of  tho  fraternity  was  Thomas  Fairchild,  who, 
by  the  judicious  bequest  of  the  small  sum  of 
251.,  has  succeeded  in  preventing  his  name  from 
ever  being  forgotten.  Fairchild  united  a love  of 
science  with  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  contri- 
buted a paper  on  the  motion  of  sap  in  plants  to 
the  Royal  Society,  which  was  printed  in 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions”  (vol.  xxxiii., 
1724).  His  gi-onnds  were  afterwards  known  as 
Selby’s  Gardens,  and  extended  from  the  west 
end  of  Ivy-lane  to  the  New  North-road.  Here 
he  cultivated  a vineyard  as  late  as  1722,  which 
18  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  in  England. 
Fairchild  by  his  will,  dated  FebruaryBlst,  1728, 
and  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  October 
13th,  1729,  “gave  and  bequeathed  to  the  trustees 
of  tho  charity  children  of  Hoxton,  and  their 
successors,  and  the  churchwardens  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and  their 
successors,  the  sum  of  251.,  to  be  by  them  placed 
out  at  interest  for  tho  payment  of  2O3. 
annually,  for  ever,  for  the  preaching  of  a 
sermon  in  the  said  Church  of  Sc.  Leonard, 
Shoreditch,  by  the  lecturer  of  the  said  pai-ish,  or 
such  other  person  as  the  said  trustees  and  church- 
wardens and  their  snccessors  should  think  proper, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  Tuesday  iu  every  Whitsun 
week  in  each  year,  on  the  subjects  following, 
viz.,  the  wonderful  works  of  God  in  the  Creation, 
or  on  the  certainty  of  the  Resorreotion  of  tho 
Dead,  proved  by  tbo  certain  changes  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  parts  of  the  creation.” 

This  sum  was  considered  so  inadequate  for  the 
purpose,  that  a subscription  was  opened,  with 
the  intention  of  raising  it  to  lOQl  To  this 
snbscription  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Lord  Charles 
Cavendish,  and  other  celebrated  men  gave  their 
guineas;  but  only  45Z.  3a.  were  collected  by  this 
means,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Denne,  vicar  of 
Shoreditch,  a valuable  man,  who  rebuilt  tho 
church  and  carefully  looked  after  the  benefac- 
tions  of  the  parish,  added  251.  178.  out  of  the 
money  ho  had  received  for  preaching  the  lecture 
for  fifteen  years.  Archdeacon  Denne  and  Cor- 
nelius Wittenoom,  the  trustees,  were  desirous  of 
transferring  their  trust  to  the  Royal  Society, 
aud  in  June,  17-46,  the  Society  having  accepted 
it,  an  elaborately-worded  deed  was  approved  by 
the  Conncil,  but  the  actual  transfer  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Denne, 
in  1767.  Among  tho  noted  men  who  have 
delivered  the  lecture  may  be  mentioned  Dr. 
Stukelcy;  the  Rev.  William  Jones,  of  Nayland ; 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Ayscough ; and  Dr.  Wilber- 
forco,  when  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  1750,  Stukeley 
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made  a note  in  liis  journal  of  a visit  to  hear  the 
lecturo ; and  aa  the  passage  gives  ua  a picture 
of  the  state  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoxton  at 
that  date,  we  will  quote  it  here  : — ‘‘  I went  with 
Mr.  Folkes  and  other  fellows  to  Shoreditch,  to 
bear  Dr.  Denne  preach  Fairchild’s  sermon  on 
the  Beautys  of  the  Vegetable  World.  We  were 
entertained  by  Mr.  Wlietman,  the  vinegar  mer- 
chant,  at  his  elegant  honse  by  Moorfields,  a 
pleasant  place,  encompass’d  with  gardens,  well 
stored  with  all  sorts  of  curious  flowers  and 
shrubs,  where  we  spent  the  day  very  agreeably, 
enjoying  all  the  pleasures  of  the  country  in  town, 
with  the  addition  of  philosophical  company.” 

The  late  Charles  Babbage,  in  his  ” Decline  of 
Science  in  England,”  suggested  some  imprac- 
ticable alterations  in  the  carrying  ont  of  the 
founder’s  intentions,  but  a general  desire  was 
long  felt  in  the  Society  to  get  rid  of  the  Trust. 
One  of  the  stipulations  in  Fairchild’s  will  was 
that  ” in  case  default  be  made  in  preaching  the 
said  sermon  at  the  time  aforesaid,  then  his  will 
was  that  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  should 
he  forfeited  to  the  churchwardens  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  London,  to  be  by  them 
and  their  successors  placed  out  at  interest  for 
the  preaching  of  the  said  annual  sermon  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.”  Had 
the  Society,  however,  allowed  the  trust  to  lapse, 
the  only  sum  to  be  banded  over  to  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  would  Lave 
been  the  original  twenty-fivo  pounds,  and  with 
the  remaining  amount  they  would  still  have  been 
saddled.  A way  was  at  last  found  out  of  the 
difficulty,  and  after  some  correspondence  be- 
tween  the  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
trust  was  banded  over  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners  in  1873,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  for 
the  time  being  was  appointed  Trustee.  In 
1851-  the  1001.  South  Sea  Annuities  paying  3 per 
cent,  was  converted  iuto  1101.  New  2^  per  Cent. 
Stock. 

Although  we  have  but  little  space  left  for  the 
history  of  some  of  the  once  celebrated  houses 
of  Hoxton,  wo  must  not  pass  them  entirely 
by  without  notice.  Balmes  House,  originally 
built  in  1510  was  once  surrounded  en- 
tirely by  a moat.  St.  John’s  House,  also 
known  as  the  White  House,  Hoxton,  Old  Town, 
was  long  supposed  to  have  been  built  early  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  by  Oliver,  third  Lord  St. 
John,  of  Bletsoc,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  who 
died  here  in  1G18,  because  the  vane  that  once 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  building  was  perforated 
with  the  inscription,  jgio.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  contended  by  some  that’  the  honse 
was  only  thoroughly  repaired  in  1610,  and  had 
been  erected  about  a century  previously.  Tlie 
St.  Johns  were  the  great  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  many  of  them  were  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch.  Soon  after 
1700  the  estate  passed  by  purchase  from  the 
St.  Johns  to  the  Tillard  family,  and  the  house 
was  kept  fronr  1740  to  1750  as  a boarding-school 
by  Mr.  Baddeley,  father  of  George  Baddcley, 
D.D.  It  was  afterwards  successively  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Barnes,  Smith,  Burrows,  and  Tipple, 
the  latter  having  used  it  as  an  asylum 
for  paupers  farmed  out  by  various  London 
parishes.  The  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
Louse  at  one  time  extended  to  the  Kingsland- 
road.  Hoxton  House  was  rebuilt  in  1818 
and  is  now  occupied  by  a Lunatic  Asylum.  A 
very  noticeable  feature  of  Hoxton  is  the  large 
number  of  almshouses  that  have  at  different 
times  been  founded  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  most  important  of  these  is  Aske’a 
Hospital  in  Pitfield-street,  which  was  erected 
by  the  Haberbashers’  Company  in  1692,  per- 
suant  to  the  will  of  Robert  Aske,  who  left 
30,0001.  to  that  Company  for  building  and  en- 
dowing  a hospital  for  the  relief  of  20  of  its 
poor  members,  and  for  the  education  of  20  boys, 
sons  of  decayed  freemen  of  the  company.  The 
once  celebrated  Arthur  Bedford  was  one  of  the 
chaplains.  The  architect  was  that  universal 
genius  Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  who  was  blamed  for 
exceeding  the  sum  allowed  and  thus  lessening 
the  revenue  of  the  hospital ; but  he  contended 
that  this  was  not  his  fault.  He  said  that  it  was 
caused  by  additions  and  alterations  of  the  first 
design,  and  also  because  he  did  not  himself  pro- 
cure or  agree  with  the  workmen.  The  building 
was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  early  in  the  present 
century.  Hoxton-square  was  once  remarkable 
aa  the  residence  of  many  eminent  Nonconfor- 
mist divines,  and  it  was  probably  a pleasant 
place  when  country  fields  could  be  seen  from 
the  back  windows.  Charles-square  was  built  in 


168-1  by  a Mr.  Charles,  and  was  known  for  many 
years  as  the  New  Square.  A distinguished  resi- 
dent was  Cowper’s  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 
who  was  rector  of  St.  Mary  IVoolnoth,  Lom- 
bard-street,  for  tweuty-eight  years,  and  died  in 
1807. 

Hoxton  was  once  noted  for  Balsamic  Wells, 
and  a book  was  written  upon  them.  Sir  Philip 
Skippon,  writing  to  Ray  (December  13,  1667), 
refers  to  “ the  swcot-smelling  earth  found  in 
Captain  Massey’s  garden,  at  Hogsden,”  and 
eighteen  years  afterwards  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  a 
letter  to  Ray  (November  10,  1685),  gives  a full 
account  of  the  earth,  and  an  analysis  of  the  water 
found  “near  the  new  square  at  Eockesdon.” 

Whatever  charms  Hoxton  may  once  have 
possessed,  they  are  all  gone  now,  and  yet  not 
many  months  ago  a London  merchant  pur- 
chased ground  there,  and  built  himself  a house, 
which  was  finished,  and  fitted  up  with  all 
the  thoroughness  that  taste  and  luxury  could 
suggest.  A conservatory  was  placed  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room,  and  a tram- 
way laid  down,  in  order  that  the  dinner  might 
bo  wheeled  from  the  place  where  it  was 
cooked  to  the  place  where  it  was  eateu 
without  any  delay.  The  house  was  hardly 
finished  when  the  merchant  died,  and  his 
family,  preferring  another  neighbourhood  sold  it. 
Hoxton  has  still  some  claim  to  notice  as  pos- 
sessing a well-conducted  theatre  for  the  people. 
We  once  found  ourselves  spectators  of  a panto- 
mime at  the  Britannia  Theatre, but  the  audience 
were  bettor  worth  looking  at  than  the  mimic 
life  upon  the  stage. 


THE  FRENCH  GALLERY. 

It  was  a debt  worth  acknowledgment  when 
private  enterprise  enabled  the  untravelled  Lon. 
doner  to  make  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
best  and  most  celebrated  pictures  of  the  world’s 
most  recent  production  — and  many  of  the 
choicest  works  of  French  and  Belgian  painters 
have  passed  a summer-time  in  the  apartment 
120,  Pall  Mall,  to  which  years  of  custom  have 
given  the  lasting  designation  of  “ the  French 
Gallery,” — for  beyond  the  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion ever  derivable  from  contemplating  such 
masterpieces,  it  seemed  a promise  that  frequent 
opportunity  ol  studying  them  would  surely  bone, 
fit  those  amongst  us  who  were  cultivating  taste 
and  knowledge  for  the  practice  of  art  3 that  our 
school  would  be  benefited  by  constant  associa- 
tion with  the  ‘works  of  professors  versed  in 
classic  knowledge  of  what  it  must  appear  their 
nature  makes  them  more  susceptible  of  acquiring 
than  capable  of  imparting. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  foreign  painters 
have  not  become  more  like  our  own.  than  vice 
versd.  There  may  be  many  reasons  why  there 
has  been  of  late  so  little  change  in  the  succeed- 
ing Exhibitions  of  Continental  contemporary 
art,  and  one  may  be  that  the  increasing  demand 
for  pretty  pleasant  brilliant  specimens  of  it  to 
adorn  drawing-room  and  dining-room  walls  very 
much  regulates  the  supply.  There  is  no  falling 
off  in  any  respect  of  these  recommendations. 
The  “ Pretty  Reflections  ” (2),  by  M.  G.  de 
Jonghe,  with  another  well-to-do  young  lady,  not 
quite  so  well  painted,  if  as  well  dressed 3 “The 
Lap  Dog”  (31),  by  .the  same  3 “Chez  le  Cor- 
donnier”  (36),  ’by  M.  V.  Cassobianchi  3 “ In  my 
Garden”  (16)  and  “The  Morning  Walk”  (62), 
two  very  choice  little  bits,  by  M.  G.  Boldini  3 
“The  Letter  Casket”  (146),  that  gives  nominal 
motive  for  another  fair  one  to  stand  in  such 
splendidly  expensive  white  satin,  that  might 
Gtacd  alone,  by  M.  H.  Scholten3  and  “The 
Jewel  Cabinet”  (155),  the  contents  of  which 
are  being  exposed  in  a ladylike  manner  by  a tall 
slender  hloyide  to  an  equally  ladylike  and  appre- 
ciative hyunette,  by  M.  F.  Verlias,  head  a list  of 
such  charming  things,  as  it  is  quite  easy  to 
anticipate  finding  amongst  the  usual  200  and 
odd  items  that  annnally  re-awaken  interest  and 
admiration  for  Mr.  Wallis’s  collection. 

The  judgment  and  care  with  which  these  col- 
lections are  brought  together,  give  very  good 
evidence  that  they  do  more  than  fairly  represent 
contemporary  foreign  art,  and  if  there  be  any 
object  of. comparison  with  the  widely-spread  and 
rather  wildly-growing  show  of  art  we  sometimes 
make  in  Britain,  similar  pains  would  insure 
similar  results,  always  so  long  as  Meissonier 
lives  to  paint  as  he  paints  now,  and  Ger6me 
reminds  of  wonderful  dramatic  and  manipulative 
skill  by  the  least  assertion  of  it  5 and  Jules 
Breton,  with  others,  are  left  to  tell  that  the 
genius  of  the  French  school  is  a tradition  strong 
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enough  to  be  kept  alive  in  choice  costume,  atti- 
tude,  and  hric-a-brac.  Conviction  strengthens, 
year  by  year,  that  in  the  want  of  purpose,  inven-  • 
tiveness,  or  any  meaning  beyond  the  mere  inten. 
tion  of  displajing  the  hand’s  skill,  the  apprehen*  • 
sion  of  form,  and  sense  for  colour,  for  the  sake 
of  vaunt  only,  tbetotalsuhservienceofindividual  I 
mind  to  common  matter,  the  vain  show  of  a worth- 
less glory,  a deluge  is  promised  to  the  painter.  , 
If  put  to  the  vote,  bis  own  countrymen  would 
return  M.  Meissonier  as  their  greatest  artist  of  . 
to-day, — and  M.  Meissonier  has  a great  deal  to 
answer  for:  inimitable  as  he  is,  no  one  was  ever 
more  imitated.  If  perfect  success  attending  the  . 
completion  of  every  intention  of  the  painter, 
including  the  one  of  making  it  quite  palpable  to 
all  what  tlie  intention  is,  may  be  .taken  for  con- 
summate performance,  Meissonier  is  the  greatest 
artist  living.  He  attempts  to  teach  no  lesson : 
with  laconic  terseness, — his  pencil  is  his  voice, — • 
he  gives  a text  with  such  inflexions  that  idsaerta- 
tion  follows  of  its  own  accord.  “ The  Sign 
Painter”  (60),  who  before  giving  the  finishing 
touches  to  a figure  of  Bacchus  bestriding  a cask, 
and  is  obsequiously  asking  the  opinion  of  a con. 
noisseur  well  calculated  to  give  one  if  it  bo  only  , 
by  his  sympathy  with  the  heathen  god,  knows  : 
very  well  it  will  be  a favourable  one  or  ho  would 
not  ask  it.  Some  physical  resemblance  between 
his  own  bared  chest  and  that  which  he  has  : 
depicted  for  Bacchus  would  suggest  more  faith 
in  nature  than  dependence  on  what  is  Greek  5 
but  the  sagacious  critic  is  too  far  gone  in  Hba-  ■ 
tion  to  do  more  than  indicate  he  has  an  opinion,  1 
if  be  could  only  state  it  5 he  does  not  feel  sure  ( 
of  coherence  though,  so  he  bites  a straw  and  . 
screws  his  eyes  to  critical  focus,  thrusts  his 
bands  into  his  breeches  pockets,  and  with  his 
legs  well  fixed  to  stop  sway,  follows  the  bent  of  ■ 
art  critics  generally,  who,  when  they  do  not  know 
what  to  say,  give  room  for  an  impression  that 
they  could  say  a great  deal  if  they  only  chose  to  ( 
speak.  It  would  seem  to  be  next  toimpossibility  ; 
to  beat  the  workmanship  throughout  this  pic- 
ture, but  thus  is  its  lesser  merit  by  the  side  of 
the  character  and  vitality  of  the  two  figures  that 
warm  the  very  clothes  they  wear. 

The  “ Guard. room”  (63)  is  not  the  best  nor  > 
the  least  perfect  of  many  similar  scenes  that  at 
once  recur  to  memory  whenever  this  master’s 
name  is  mentioned;  M.  J.  L.  Gerdrae’s  moody  ; 
Eastern  potentate,  “Botzaris”  (44),  will  also 
recall  many  a triumph  of  narrative  value  over 
equally  well  represented  velvet,  chased  arms  and  1 
elaborated  properties,  as  this  shows;  but  very  ; 
few  would  identify  the  clever  carelessness  that 
appears  to  leave  whatever  result  is  attained  to  < 
mere  accident,  in  such  work  as  fills  “An  Idle  < 
Hour”  (12).  with  the  exquisite  finish  and  refine- 
ment of  taste  by  which  M.  Alfred  Stevens  used  . 
to  exalt  ordinary  episodes  of  everyday  life. 

The  always-delightful  children  that  Mona.  1 
Edouard  Frere  selects  as  models  for  his  method  : 
of  poetising  and  making  picturesque  the  even  1 
tenour  of  peasant-boy  existence,  are  missed  ; 
from  the  number  of  examples  provided  by  those  ' 
who  would  emulate  him.  “The  Girls’  School” 
(84),  by  Mr.  E.  Duverger,  is  poor  compensation  1 
for  what  would  have  been  so  much  better  done  ' 
by  M.  E.  Frere,  and  the  amount  of  all  that  may  ; 
be  seen  here  to  give  room  for  a supposition  that  . 
bis  place  might  be  supplied,  only  serves  to  make 
his  absence  the  more  remarkable. 

M.  F.  Billet  is  a poet-painter.  There  is  an  : 
indescribable  grace  about  his  homely  damsels 
“ Grass-cutting,”  under  a dappled  sky,  that  1 
generalises  open-air  efiect,  and  leaves  little 
difference  between  light  and  shadow,  that  would  - 
raise  even  more  homeliness  until  it  became 
singularly  beautiful.  One  of  the  most  difficult  of  1 
natural  effects  is  here  wonderfully  well  fixed  in 
paint,  and  with  the  more  credit  to  the  painters 
observation,  since  it  belongs  to  those  things 
that  must  be  learnt,  by  reason  that  it  conld 
never  bo  made  stay  for  copy. 

M.  A.  Wahlberg  is  entitled  even  in  greater  • 
degree  to  this  rarely-earned  praise : the  close  ' 
watchfulness  and  keen  apprehension  of  light  and 
shadow  effects  that  pass  and  vary  whilst  they 
are  watched,  belong  to  the  highest  qualities  that 
fit  a man  to  excel  in  art.  “ Tlie  Port  of  Wax-  • 
holm,  near  Stockholm”  (148),  might  class  with 
the  best  of  its  kind,  as  a magnificent  example  to 
prove  there  must  be  much  that  is  innate  in  ad- 
dition to  the  more  that  may  be  learnt  and  < 
acquired  to  constitute  a great  painter. 

Those  who  came  most  nearly  after  Raffaelle  I 
might  owe  all  they  knew  and  did  from  teaching;  : 
whilst  Rembrandt,  Constable,  Reynolds,  Turner, 
and  some  few  others,  were  their  own  and  only  I 
real  masters,  even  if  they  did  not  know  it. 
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Id  art,  Catholicism  aud  dissent  have  not  so 
manydiff^encesas  degrees,  and  there  never  can 
be  a great  artist,  however  intense  his  desire  is 
to  learn  everything  that  can  be  taught,  who  will 
not  take  room  to  find  out  much  more  for  himeolf 
A strict  Protestant  might  lift  his  hat  to  M.  A. 
E.  Hebert  8 “Madonna”  (8),  the  representation 
IS  so  simple,  and  so  devoid  of  anything  like  a 
eentimentality  such  as  spoils  M.  J.  Cermak’s 
i!/pisode  of  tho  War  in  Montenegro  ” C1862) 
wherein  some  Montenegrine  women,  when  carry* 
mg  cartridges  to  tho  soldiers,  meet  a wounded 
Woivodo,  and  arc  demonstrative  of  the  most 
irantic  gi-ief  at  tho  practical  lesson  on  the  pur- 
pose  of  making  and  carrying,  and  firing  ball, 
cartridge ; however,  the  incident  may  be  his- 
torical, it  IS  only  one  more  unnecessary  illus 
^•ation  of  woman’s  perfection  — her  perfect 
inconsistonoy.  There  is  sound  workmanship 
to  condone  any  such  shortcoming  as  this,  how. 
over,  in  Mr.  Cermak’s  clever  picture,  which  is 
almost  smgnlar  as  an  example  of  dignified  appli. 
gtion  of  good  drawing  and  general  artistic 
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THE  PROPOSED  CITY  MARKET 
I COMPETITION. 

i for  tte  propogod 

market  m Parrmgdon-stroet,  in  reply  to  pre- 
I '!™  .“ftred  ty  the  Corporation  of  London 
and  winch  are  now  hanging  on  acreeng  within  a 

i 0,dlHh?l7  *e  east  end  of  the 

Guildhall,  give  us  no  pleaanro.  When  the 
competition  wag  first  announced,  it  was  pointed 
1 out  m our  pages  that  it  could  searoel/ result 
i satisfactorily  Architects  of  position,  it  wL  said 

S thStte  architit, 

so  that  nothing  was  to  be  looked  for  hnt  the 

I baio  premiums,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
compete  m any  numbers.  And  this  we  areforoed 
to  suppose  has  been  verified  by  the  result  The 

majority  of  the  designs  submitted  are  utterly  value 
less,manyofthemridiei.lous.  TheleasrcuSed 
observer  willsaypro/i  pudor.'  to“Prudentia  ” and 
'’{'’“■■'“‘ledness  of  the  competitor 
who.sigus  his  designs  “ Practical " : Validns  ” is 
altopthcr  invalid,  and  ■■  Post  Mortem  '■  Cuires 

Some”®f  P''*  eef  of  court 

Some  of  even  the  best  of  the  works  have  features 

‘’^=■0  rejection: 
Domino  dingo  Los"  has  a tnrretod’  tower 
that  sugpsts  Scothand  in  the  Middle  Ages"  whoi! 
the  market  had  to  be  defended  againsf  an  Mca 
sional  raid,,  and  "Anchor,”  p?aiaeworthvTn 

mmt  thov™!  ™‘'P0™‘>""  tlo  not  want  a monu. 
WhatTs^  ,^°i  • '™°‘  or  towers. 

What  13  needed  is  a good,  ]ight,  well-venti. 
luted  market  ; handsome,  of  course  or  it 
would  not  be  a fitting  work  for  tho  Cnr 
poration  of  London,  hut  still  a market  and 

is  shalftho  m'  °”PB™'“'loeBtion  to  he  decided 
m,  shall  the  market  bo  m two  stories  or  one  ? The 

t 'T'-  “ ‘'-P  oast  and  wee 

Biaes  of  the  ground  suggests  two  and  this 
pSS”  W " “^oral  of  lie  cfm! 

Wi tokTh'at  te  T r disposed,  however,  to 

y 7 an  architect  who  can  go  minntelv  into 

mXie”  laLTotr ““  -gnir"edtpecM 

nowieo^e  and  local  information.  If  the  Cornon 

for“skeE; 

■ “d,^>deas,  the  waste  of  time  now 
•pparent  would  have  been  saved.  One  of  the 
ompotitors,  Md  by  no  means  the  least  praise- 
Zt  ("Westminster”),  has 

ent  no  fewer  than  twenty.four  large  frames 
drawings,  inoiudiug  minute  details  of  ironwork 
ud  Mtmgs  all  of  course  utterly  useless  if  tho 
iitial  idea  of  the  design  bo  rejected 


The  Building  Act  of  1844,— In  the  Tom 
ions  on  Mraday,  Mr.  Locke  asked  the  Home 
eoretmy  whether,  in  view  of  the  nnrepenledLc 

o “e°sl  slaughter. 

overu’m^r® ^ ‘Pe 


overumep  proposed  to  legislate  on  the  Sbieot 

rrem^t  of  “■'‘eined  in 


. ‘'-''^‘.iJuiDiiuawons  contampd  I'n 

sar‘*‘’Mr  Orels  ‘ 0“™”i“ee  made  last 
3ar.  Air.  Cross  said  it  was  tho  wish  of  thp 
overument  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  dur  n! 
le  present  session  m the  spirit  generally  of  thf 
icommendationa  of  the  Committee.  ^ ^ ^ 


ANCIENT  ART-WORK  IN  METAL. 

In  our  recent  observations  on  the  subiect  of 
ancient  art,  we  arrived  at  the  subject  of  metal, 
work.  The  field  of  research,  as  to  this  branch 
of  the  workman’s  craft,  is  wide,  and  very  far  from 
being  exhausted.  The  discoveries  in  the  Troad 
chromcleci  in  our  pages,  not  only  offered  a proof 
j costly  nature  of  the  ancient  vaisseUe,  but 
aliord  speoimens  of  execution,  from  the  minute 
study  of  which,  information,  as  regards  the 
mstory  of  the  goldsmith’s  art  may  be  derived. 

Notwithstanding  the  goodness  of  workmanship 
(apart  from  design)  which  characterises  the 
work  of  our  best  English  goldsmiths  and  silver, 
smiths  at  the  present  day,  there  is  good  reason 
for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  might  vet 
learn  much  from  a fuller  acquaintance  with  the 
labours  of  their  predecessors.  There  is  evidence 
of  a lost  word”  in  the  craft;  of  the  possession, 
by  the  ancient  craftsman,  of  secrets  which,  if 
not  entirely  lost,  are  yet  very  generally  unknown. 
One  reason  of  this  appears  to  bo  the  fact,  that 
when  the  enormous  treasures  of  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  the  ancient  world  were  pillaged  and 
destroyed  by  various  hordes  of  barbarian  con- 
querors,  not  only  were  the  ancient  services 
ot  gold  melted  into  money,  but  they  have 
never  since  been  replaced.  The  very  word  “gold 
plate  ’ is  an  illustration  of  our  meaning  The 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  if  a strip  of  gold  was 
welded  on  to  a bar  of  silver,  or  a strip  of  silver 
on  to  a bar  of  copper,  the  compound  struc- 
ture  might  be  rolled  or  beaten  to  a great  de<^ree 
of  tenuity,  without  destroying  tho  continuity  of 
the  more  precious  surface,  has  allowed  of  the 
production  of  services  for  the  table  which,  while 
made  of  silver,^  have  tho  appearance  and  lustre  of 
gold.  Such  IS  the  magnificent  service  made 
lor  King  George  IV.,  which  was  rocently 
displayed  m the  Royal  Banquet  at  Windsor. 
Articles  of  gold  for  chamber  use,  as  distinguisbed 
from  personal  ornaments,  are  now  extremely 
rare.  The  Ampulla  or  Golden  Dove,  which  is 
used  to  oontaiu  the  chrism,  or  anointing  oil  for 
the  Coronation  of  an  English  Sovereign,  is  so 
Jar  as  we  remember,  the  only  article,  in  the 
Coronation  Service  of  gold  plate,  which  is  made 
entirely  of  gold.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  a 
dish  or  goblet  of  gold  would  cost,  for  material 
alone,  sixteen  times  as  much  as  an  equal  weight 
of  silver,  the  difference  in  tho  specific  gravity  of 
the  two  metals  is  such,  that  tho  golden  article 
would  only  be  about  half  the  size  of  tho  silver 
' disproportion  in  cost  is  more 

, than  thirty  to  ono.  And,  for  convenience  of  use 
the  weight  ot  the  silver  article  is  every  way 
^•eferable  to  that  of  the  more  costly  metal 
Indeed  in  this  respect  we  think  it  highly  probable 
that  silver  will  hereafter  bo,  to  a great  extent 
superseded,  for  articles  of  domestic  use,  by  tho 
lighter  metal  aluminium ; which  possesses  a 
lustre  similar  to  that  of  silver,  and  is  far  less 
subject  to  oxidation. 

_ The  ancient  craft,  therefore,  of  the  goldsmith 
18  now  represented  by  the  two  existing  crafts  of 
the  silvormith  and  tho  jeweller.  The  former 
executes  all  those  objects  of  ornamental  vesselry 
which,  when  gold  was  more  common,  as  mea- 
sured by  its  relation  to  silver,  than  at  present, 
were  wrought  in  that  noble  metal.  The  latter 
works,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  alloy  of  com- 
paratively low  value.  The  purity  of  gold  is  still 
denoted  by  the  use  of  the  term  carat.  This 
word,  which  like  the  Troy  grain,  and  the  Latin 
sibQtia,  18  thought  originally  to  have  denoted  a 
seed,  or  pod,  taken  for  the  unit  of  weight,  ap. 
pears  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
Lhaldean  system  of  weights.  As  a positive 
dimension,  it  is  now  only  commonly  used  by  the 
diamond  merchant.  Four  diamond  grains  go  to 
one  diamond  carat,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
3-2  grains  Troy.  But  the  term  is  still  employed 
to  denote  the  purity  of  gold.  Absolutely  pure 
pld  18  said  to  be  24  carats  fine.  It  is  a curious 
fact  that  this  weight  of  24  carats,  if  taken  as  a 
positive  quantity,  of  76-8  grains  Troy,  is  exactly 
the  fifth  part  of  the  Sela,  or  silver  unit,  which 
was  introduced  into  Palestine  after  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  the  Persians.  This  coin  was  one- 
htth  part  heavier  than  the  shekel,  the  silver 
unit  which  prevailed  from  the  earliest  known 
times  down  to  those  of  the  Persian  empire.  And 
theDaric,  or  gold  coin  of  the  Persians,  spe- 
cimens of  which  exist  in  our  museums,  has  a 
distinct  relation  of  weight  and  of  value  to  the 
the  Sela  of  384  Troy  grains  of  silver. 

In  the  English  coinage,  23  grains  of  fine  gold 
are  mixed  with  2 grains  of  fino  copper,  to  form 
the  standard,  which  is  called  22  carats  fine. 

This  is  represented  by  the  decimal  0'9166.  In' 


the  French  coinage  the  gold  is  0'90  fine. 
Ordinary  jewellers’  gold  is  of  a lower  purity. 
When  It  13  of  15  carats  fine,  or  fifteen  parts  of 
pure  gold  to  nme  parts  of  copper,  it  is  now 
frequently  stamped  15  c.,  to  denote  the  fact. 
Gold  of  18  carats  fine,  or  0'75,  is  unusually  pure 
for  jewellers  work.  In  Portugal,  however,  gold 
ot  a much  greater  purity  is  employed  by  the 
goldsmiths.  In  Italy,  on  the  contrary  large 
quantities  of  rings,  chains,  and  other  ornaments 
with  which  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  are 
tond  of  loading  their  fingers  and  necks,  are  made 
ot  gold  as  impure  as  5 or  6 carat3,-that  is  to 
say,  that  the  alloy  contains  only  five  or  six  parts 
ot  gold  to  nineteen  or  eighteen  of  copper. 

ihe  use  of  silver  as  an  alloy,  instead  of 
copper,  gives  that  pale  colour  which  characterises 

to  1 struck,  down 

to  1734.  The  question  of  colour  is  rather  one  of 
taste  than  of  actual  value.  Butif  coinbe  reckoned 
according  to  its  gold-weight  alone,  and  at  one 
ime  silver,  and  at  another  copper,  be  used  as 
an  alloy,  it  may  pay  to  melt  down  the  former 
mixture,  m order  to  extract  the  silver ; and 
much  old  gold  has,  it  is  said,  been  thus 
destroyed. 

In  gold  chains,  or  other  articles  of  personal 
wear,  the  owner  will  sometimes  have  the  articles 
reco  oured.as  itis  called.  The  method  employed 
involves  subjecting  the  object  to  heat  adequate 
to  bum  out  the  particles  of  copper  on  the  surface, 
ihe  article  loses  appreciably  in  weight  by  the 
process.  The  brilliancy  of  appearance,  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  “colouring,”  ia  soon 
lost,  and  the  object  is  permauently  deteriorated. 

1 weighs  from  1,186  to 

1,224  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  from  19  to  19-6 
times  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
Ibis  18  expressed,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  by 
saying  that  tho  specific  gravity  of  gold  varies 
from  19  to  19-6.  The  specific  gravity  of  silver 
18  10-5;  that  of  copper  8-0,  when  cast,  8-8,  in 
sheet,  and  8'9,  when  hammered.  Thus  the 
punty  of  any  object  made  of  gold  can  be 
ascertained  by  weighing  it,  first  in  the  air,  and 
then  m_  the  water.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
object  displaces  a bulk  of  water  exactly  equal  to 
its  own  bulk.  It  loses,  in  consequence,  a 
weight  equal  to  that  of  its  own  bulk  of  water. 

A means  of  comparison  is  thus  established, 
wJiich  only  fails  m exactitude  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  what  is  the  nature  of  the  baser 
metal  used  m alloy.  Tbia  beautiful  and  simple 
check  upon  the  purity  of  gold,  when  worked  up 
oy  the  goldsmith,  was  the  discovery,  as  is  well 
known,  of  the  great  mathematician,  Archimedes 
ol  Syracuse,  who  died  B.C.  212.  The  legend’ 
i^ich  has  all  the  stamp  of  truth,  is  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  tho  displacement  of  the  water 
m a bath  by  his  own  person  that  originated  the 

tramofthoughtwhichledthatgi-eat  engineer  tothe 
establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  specific  gravity. 

Ho  18  said  to  have  rushed  home  from  the  bath 
without  waiting  to  put  on  his  garments,  ex! 
claiming  EI'PHKA — “I  have  found  it!”  His 
mmd  had  been  pre7iously  much  exercised  bv 
the  inquiry  made  of  him,  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  as  to  the  purity  of  the  gold  employed 
in  making  a crown,  about  which  some  suspicion 
had  arisen  with  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the 
goldsmith.  This  ancient  classical  tale,  with 
which  many  of  us  are  perfectly  familiar,  is  of 
interest  in  this  inquiry,  as  it  proves  that,  at  a 
period  when  (as  we  shall  show)  the  art  of  the 
goldsmiths  had  attained  great  excellence,  what 
until  then  was  a mystery  of  the  craft  was 
penetrated  by  the  analysis  of  pure  science. 

_ Gold  is  now  employed  as  the  standard  of  value 
m Great  Britain ; and  is  increasingly  so  employed 
throughout  the  world.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a standard  is  a unit,  arbitrarily  assumed,  by 
which  dimensions  are  compared  ; or  in  term’s  of 
which  they  are  stated.  Thus,  a Troy  grain  is  a 
unit  of  weight,  aud  when  we  make  that  state- 
ment we  liave  stated  an  ultimate  fact.  If  any- 
one  asks  how  much  a Troy  grain  weighs,  it  is 
only  by  some  very  circuitous  aud  difficult  process 
that  any  exact  answer  can  be  given.  And  that 
answer  will  only  be  arrived  at  by  some  compari- 
son  with  other  dimensions.  In  the  same  way 
the  foot  is  our  unit  of  length,  aud  we  could  only 
recover  the  exact  length  of  the  foot,  if  it  were  lost 
by  its  recorded  relation  to  the  length  of  the’ 
pendulum  which  vibrates  seconds.  In  the  same 
way,  again,  a sovereign  (which  retains  the  name 
of  pound,  given  when  tho  troy  pound  of  silver 
was  the  unit  of  amount)  ia  a stamped  piece  of 
gold,  22  carats  fine,  weighing  123-274  grains 
Iroy.  That  is  an  ultimate  fact,  and  questions  of 
value  become  simple  when  it  is  thus  regarded 
A piece  of  metal  of  that  weight  and  fineness  ia 
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a well-knowu,  thougli  arbitrarily  fisecl,  trait  of 
exchange. 

In  round  numbers  (which  are  generally  the 
most  tiseful)  gold  may  be  said  to  be  worth  two- 
pence per  grain.  An  ounce  of  standard  gold  is 
worth  seventy-seven  shillings  and  ninepence  as 
bullion,  and  seventy-seven  shillings  and  tenpence 
halfpenny  as  coin, — the  odd  three-halfpence  being 
the'solo  charge  made  for  assay  and  for  mintage.  At 
that  rate,  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  is  worth  8t'83 
shilliugB.  We  can  thus  readily  ascertaiu  the 
value  of  gold  of  any  given  degree  of  fineness. 
Eighteen-carat  gold  being  worth  55‘95  shillings 
per  ounce;  fiftoen-carat  gold  being  worth  50  89 
ahillings  per  ounce;  and  so  on. 

We  have  an  account  of  a masterpiece  of  an- 
cient goldsmiths’  work,  dating  about  half  a 
century  before  the  important  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  specific  gravity.  It  is  given  in  the 
“ Archeeologiffi  ” of  Josephus,  book  xii.,  chap.  11. 

A great  amount  of  obscurity  attends  the  passage ; 
and  as  it  has  been  rendered  by  Whiston— we 
cannot  say  into  the  English  language,  but  into 
English  words — it  approaches  what  is  commonly 
called  gibberish.  Even  in  the  original  G-reek  it  is 
obscure.  This  arises  from  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  Jewish  writers,  almost  or  altogether  with- 
out exception,  labour  under  a marked  disability 
to  describe  any  visible  object  in  intelligible 
words.  They  appear  to  be  so  accustomed  to 
the  hair-splitting  of  minute  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties  as  to  be  unable  to  call  a spade  a spade,  or 
to  describe  its  plain  wooden  handle  and  fiat  iron 
blade.  In  this  instance  also,  as  in  many  others, 
an  unnecessary  complication  is  involved  by  the 
introduction  of  dimensions  that  are  mentioned 
in  the  Law,  but  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  details  given  from  other  sources.  Thus 
Josephus  begins  by  describing  the  splendid 
piece  of  work  in  question  as  a golden  table 
32  in.  long,  16  in.  wide,  and  24  in.  high.  But 
he  then  repeatedly  speaks  of  it  as  triangular 
and  equilateral,  which  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  these  dimensions. 

The  probability  is,  that  this  table,  which  King 
Ptolemyll.hadraade,  andsentasan  offering  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  was  actually  a tripod.  On 
one  of  the  copper  coins  of  Herod  the  Great,  a tripod 
is  represented,  which  very  closely  resembles  one 
that  is  found  on  the  silver  coins  of  Crotona,  of 
early  date.  The  Mishna  states  (in  the  treatise 
on  Offerings,  chapter  xi.)  that  a golden  table 
stood  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  on  which  the 
shew-bread  was  laid,  when  removed  from  the 
table  before  the  Lord,  within  the  Holy  House. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  second  table 
may  have  been  that  offered  by  King  Ptolemy. 
This  may,  therefore,  have  been  actually  a tripod, 
according  to  the  details  of  the  description  ; while 
the  table  in  the  Holy  House,  which  (originally, 
at  all  events)  was  of  wood,  covered  with  gold, 
was  of  the  oblong  form  denoted  by  the  dimen- 
sions just  given. 

This  magnificent  piece  of  goldsmith’s  work, 
then,  may  be  considered  as  having  been  40  in. 
high  ; and, — if,  indeed,  it  was  a tripod, — of  18  in. 
or  20  in.  on  each  side.  It  was  entirely  made  of 
gold.  Its  flat  surface  was  surrounded  by  a 
border,  or  crown,  of  3 in.  (accurately  2^  in.) 
deep,  wrought  in  arabesque,  with  a reed  pattern 
at  the  angles.  The  tablo  itself  was  chased,  and 
precious  stones  were  inlaid,  both  in  the  flat  por. 
tion  and  in  the  supports  and  mouldings.  Be- 
neath the  arabesque  crown,  there  must  have 
been  something  resembling  the  monldings 
of  an  architectural  cornice ; and  the  author 
appears  to  endeavour  to  describe  the  now  well- 
knovni  “ egg  moulding,”  as  inteiposed  between 
the  reeded  members  of  the  decoration.  Beneath 
this,  hung  a sort  of  veil  of  golden  foliage,  either 
ivroimht  in  repoussS,  or,  as  seems  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  account,  actually  beaten  out  in 
loaves,  fruit,  and  tendrils,  in  a purely  natural- 
istic style.  “Under  this  pattern  of  eggs,”  says 
the  old  writer,  “ the  artisans  wrought  a crown, 
composed  of  fruits  of  every  sort,  so  close  to 
nature  that  the  grapes  seemed  to  hang,  the  ears 
of  com  to  rise,  the  pomegranates  to  open.” 
Precious  stones,  of  the  natural  colours  of  each 
of  the  fruits,  were  set  in  the  golden  chalices,  and 
the  whole  was  united  to  the  table. 

Beneath  this  friezeof  foliated  work,  whichmust 
have  contained  rubies  for  the  pomegranates, 
emeralds  or  amethysts  for  the  grapes,  and 
topaz,  for  the  wheat  or  barley,  was  another  egg- 
monlding ; and  then  another  piece  of  reeded 
work.  Thus,  instead  of  a hollow  tripod,  such  as 
is  portrayed  on  the  coins  we  have  cited,  or  an 
ordinary  table,  standing  on  legs,  we  find  that 
this  masterpiece  of  the  Alexandrian  gold- 
smiths of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  was  a 
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prism,  wrought  with  equal  care  and  skill  on 
each  of  its  three  vertical  sides,  and  with  the 
corona  rising  above  the  level  surface  which 
formed  the  upper  part  of  the  table.  The  little 
altar  which  Raffaelle  has  introduced  into  the 
cartoon  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra  may  be 
taken  as  a type  of  the  design.  A plain  band,  or 
fringe,  of  the  same  width  as  the  corona,  ran 
under  the  lower  moulding.  This  rested  on  feet, 
eachbf  which  was  wronght  in  the  form  of  a lily,  its 
petals  spreading  under  the  frieze  of  the  table 
and  showing — if  we  correctly  read  the  word 
BLiSTESIS— the  stamens  and  pistil  within 
the  corona.  Under  each  of  these  golden 
lilies,  as  the  actual  support  of  the  whole 
superstructure,  was  a carbuncle,  or  large 
ruby ; of  course,  as  we  now  say  “ en  caboclion." 
Tlie  word  employed  is  anthra.v,  which  is 
translated  live  coal ; and  Pliny  derives  the 
word  carbuncle  “a  similitudino  ignis.”  The 
most  valuable  of  these  gems  are  of  the  colour 
of  pigeon’s  blood.  Even  when  of  a small  size 
they  fetched,  in  Imperial  times,  high  prices.  At 
the  present  time  a ruby  of  the  weight  of  4 carats, 
that  is  to  say,  a little  under  13  grains  Troy,  is 
worth  4001.,  and  those  above  that  weight  have 
no  determined  price.  The  magnificence  of  this 
offering  may  be  more  fully  appreciated  by  thus 
glancing  at  the  value  of  but  one  of  its  constituent 
parts. 

The  thickness  of  the  work  is  said  to  have  been 
eight  digits,  which  is  equal  to  5J  in.  This  must 
measure  the  relief,  or  projection  from  the  back 
of  the  plates  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
enrichment  of  the  edifice.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  proportion  of  the  relief  of  the  tetra- 
drachm,  which  we  recently  described,  in  which 
the  fullest  part  of  the  work  was  double  the 
thickness  of  the  disc  itself.  A spray  of  ivy  was 
wrought  round  the  lower  band  of  metal,  mingled 
with  a branch  of  the  vine,  of  which  the  tendrils 
were  so  delicate  that  they  are  said  to  have  been 
moved  by  the  wind,  and  to  have  “ seemed  to  be 
a phantasy  of  nature  rather  than  a mimicry  of 
art.” 

The  chased  surface  of  the  table  would  seem  to 
have  been  inlaid  with  gems  set  transparently  ; a 
rhomboidal  space  in  the  centre  being  filled  by 
rook  crystal,  surrounded  by  amber,  around 
which  rubies  and  emeralds  gleamed  like  stars. 
The  sacerdotal  writer  lingers  with  delight  over 
this  glorious  gift,  the  beauty  of  which  he  is  an 
little  able  adequately  to  describe.  He  concludes 
by  saying  : — “ Such  was  this  gift  of  regal  muni- 
ficence,  from  the  vast  cost  of  the  material,  the 
variety  of  the  ornamentation,  and  the  mimicry 
of  nature  by  the  toreutic  skill  of  the  artizans, 
that,  although  it  did  not  exceed  the  table  before 
dedicated  to  the  divine  worship  in  size,  yet  in 
art,  in  novelty  of  work,  and  in  brilliancy  of 
effect,  it  was  far  better  and  more  beautiful.” 

It  is  not  the  mere  admiration  of  an  Oriental 
semi-barbarian  for  a sacred  object,  that  we  have 
thas  attempted  to  bring  before  our  readers.  As 
a priest,  Josephus  had  no  doubt  seen  the  table 
in  question.  And  he  concluded  the  work  we 
have  quoted  in  the  thu-teenth  year  of  Domitian 
(being  tho  fifty-sixth  of  his  ovimlife),  when  he  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  full  splendour  of 
Imperial  Rome.  The  table  in  question  may,  we 
think,  be  identified  among  the  objects  borne  in 
triumph  in  the  procession  represented  on  the 
Arcli  of  Titus.  It  was,  no  doubt,  among  the 
precious  objects  pillaged  by  Genseric,  and  carried 
by  that  barbarian  to  Carthage,  on  the  sack  of 
Rome  in  A.D.  455. 

Wo  may  further  assure  ourselves  of  the  excel- 
lence attained  by  tho  art-workmen  of  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  II.  by  the  comparison  of  the 
hieroglyphics  cut  under  this  dynasty,  with  those 
of  more  ancient  date.  In  this  branch  of  glyptic 
art,  Egypt  early  attained  a perfection  of  execu- 
tion which  may  even  now  excite  our  admiration. 
Wo  confess  to  wonder  and  amaze  os  to  how  these 
innumerable  inscriptionswere  wrought  in  granite 
and  in  porphyry.  There  is  a sharp,  perpendicu- 
larly cut  side,  and  a flat  smooth  bottom,  to  every 
character,  in  thousands  of  these  iuscriptions, 
which  it  would  puzzle  us  now  to  produce. 
That  time  was  utterly  disregarded  by  the 
sculptors  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  elements 
of  tho  accuracy  of  their  work.  We  see  that 
condition  illustrated  by  the  Indian,  and  by 
the  Chinese,  work  of  to-day.  But  neither 
India  nor  China  presents  us  with  any  counterpart 
of  the  true  hieroglyph.  The  characters  are 
perfectly  conventionalised.  They  assumed,  by 
the  time  that  the  pyramids  were  built,  a type 
in  which  none  bub  a very  experienced  and 
observant  student  of  Egyptian  antiquity  can 
trace  any  variation,  either  as  to  form  or  as  to 
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mode  of  execution,  for  nob  only  hundreds,,  but 
even  thousands,  of  years.  They  seem  to  yield 
evidence  of  tho  application  of  an  art,  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  cutter  of  gems 
in  intaglio,  to  large  surfaces,  to  statues,  sphiuxes, 
and  ■walls  of  temples  and  of  tombs.  They 
wrought  for  an  earthly  eternity.  Specimens  of 
the  personal  ornaments  wrought  by  the  ancient 
goldsmiths,  for  kings  and  queens  of  old,  whose 
tombs  have  been  rifled  by  modern  rapacity, 
heedless  of  the  solemn  curses  denounced  by  the 
ancient  ritual  on  such  sacrilegious  robbery. 
But  none  of  our  recent  “finds”  of  ancient 
plate,  in  the  Troad  or  elsewhere,  has  yet  supplied 
anything  approaching  the  magnificence  of 
this  offering  of  the  Egyptian  monarch ; altbongh 
there  are  enps  and  craters  in  the  JHiiseo  Borionico,. 
wrought  with  ■vine-leaves  and  tendrils,  that  are 
not  unworthy  of  the  admiration,  expressed,  by 
the  ancient  writer,  for  the  Golden  Table  of  King 
Ptolemy. 


THE  TEUPLE  RAILINGS  ON  THE 
EilBANKMENT. 

The  lofty  ornamental  iron  railings  in  front 
of  the  Temple  Gardens,  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, which  have  been  in  course  of 
erection  during  the  last  few  months,  are  now 
completed,  the  west  gateway  entrance,  near  the 
library  of  tho  Inner  Temple,  having  been 
finished  during  the  present  week.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  railings,  from  the  east  end,  near 
Blackfriara  Bridge,  to  the  western  boundary,  ia 
930  ft.  The  Portland  stone  plinth  or  wall  (rest- 
ing  upon  a concrete  bed),  in  which  the  railings 
are  set,  is  3 ft.  in  height,  and  the  railings  them- 
selves 8 ft.,  the  extreme  height  from  the  foot- 
path  level  being  thus  11  ft.  The  piers  at  the 
carriage  and  foot-way  entrance-gates,  at  each 
end,  which  are  in  Portland  atone,  are  elabo- 
rately carved.  They  are  square  iu  form,  and 
13  ft.  in  height.  There  aro  four  of  these 
piers  at  each  entrance-gate.  At  the  base  of 
the  angles  of  the  piers  there  are  carved 
acanthus  leaves,  whilst  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  face  there  are  ornamental  incisions. 
About  midway  on  the  face  of  each  pier  there  is 
a fluted  band,  whilst  at  each  angle  are  columns, 
the  lower  portion  of  which,  to  the  height  of 
15  in.,  is  fluted.  The  piers  terminate  with  an 
overhanging  coping  or  capital,  and  each  pior 
is  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cast-iron 
vase.  The  carriage  entrance-gates  are  10  ft- 
in  width,  and  the  footway  gates  on  each  side, 

5 ft.  wide.  The  gates  at  the  east  end  aro 
ornamented  with  the  figures  of  Pegasus,  as  the 
emblem  of  the  Middle  Temple,  whilst  those  at 
the  -west  end  display  the  Lamb  and  Flag,  as  the 
emblem  of  the  Inner  Temple.  At  tho  east  end 
there  is  a bonndary-wall,  in  Portland  stone, 
11  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
balustrade.  The  spikes  and  sorao  other  por- 
tions of  the  railings  are  intended  to  be  gilt, 
and  otherwise  ornamented.  The  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  executed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Bazalgette,  tho  engineer  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  by  whom  they  were  de- 
signed, having  been  approved  of  by  the  Bench- 
ers of  the  Temple  before  the  commencement 
of  the  works.  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Cheltenham, 
executed  the  whole  of  the  iron-work  belonging^ 
to  the  railings,  the  standards  and  the  orna- 
mental portion  being  of  cast-iron,  and  the  rails 
and  spikes  of  wrought  iron.  The  contractor  for 
the  masonry  was  Mr.  Blake,  of  Devonahire- 
road,  Hackney.  The  cost  of  the  works  is  be- 
tween 7,0001.  and  8,0001. 


DISCOVERY  IN  MOAB. 

We  have  been  for  some  little  time  aware  of 
the  departure  from  Jerusalem  of  an  entirely  im- 
partial and  trustworthy  expedition,  bent  on 
ascertaining  something  positive  on  the  disputed 
point  of  tho  authenticity  of  the  Moabite  tcira-* 
cotta.  We  thought  it  advisable  to  wait  for 
farther  intelligence  before  mentioning  the  fact, 
as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  explorers  themselves 
that  their  errand  should,  if  possible,  be  unknown 
to  the  partisans  interested  on  either  side.  A 
captain  in  our  Royal  Navy,  two  English  clergy- 
men, one  German  Lutheran  clergyman,  another 
German,  and  an  Armenian,  formed  the  party. 
They  directed  their  course  to  a part  of  the 
country  to  the  north  of  that  in  which  the  foruier 
exploration  (in  which  Pastor  Weser  went  with 
Mr.  Shapira)  were  carried  on.  Doubts  were 
thrown  on  the  authenticity  of  the  finds  then 
made,  on  the  score  of  the  presence  of  a collector 
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with  tho  party.  Every  care  was,  therefore, 
taten  on  this  occasion  that  no  possible  element 
of  doubt  should  be  admissible  as  to  tho  thorough, 
ness  of  the  investigation. 

We  hear  by  this  mail  of  the  return  of  the 
party.  Full  particulars  will  no  doubt  be  authori- 
tatively  published,  which  we  prefer  not  in  any 
way  to  forestall.  This  much,  however,  we  may 
state.  They  have  brought  back  idols  with  them, 
but  no  inscriptions.  This  is  a striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  the  old  proverb,  not  to 
halloa  until  out  of  the  wood.  Forgeries  are  known 
to  bo  indigenous  productions  of  tho  soil  of 
Falestiue.  The  antiquity  of  that  evil  craft  is 
proDably  greater,  or,  at  all  events,  can  be  traced 
I further  back,  in  that  locality,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Denarii  of  Trajan  and  of 
other  emperors  are  familiar  to  collectors  of 
coins,  which  have  been  rcstruck  in  Jewish  dies. 
The  work  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Jewish 
leaders,  in  times  of  war  and  revolt.  But  even 
if  this  bo  true,  such  a re-issue  is  very  closely 
akin  to  forgery  ; and,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
while  these  pieces,  in  spite  of  the  antique  type 
of  the  illegal  die,  are  certainly  not  older  than 
the  emperors  whoso  coins  furnish  their  material, 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  how  lately 
the  second  impression  may  have  been  made 
on  them.  _ Fully  aware  of  the  activity  of  tho 
Chinese  kind  of  industry  in  Palestine,  we  have 
yet  all  along  pointed  out  the  essential  difference 
between  forgery  and  creation.  It  now  seems 
to  bo  established,  by  entirely  independent 
testimony,  that  these  quaint  and  often  hideous 
figures  are  veritable  relics  of  the  ancient  idolatry 
denouuoed  in  the  Bible,  and  of  which  much  detail 
la  given  in  the  Talmud.  Tliac  no  fringe  of 
fictitious  objects  has  been  appended  to  this 
ancient  web,  wo  are  not  at  all  prepared  to 
argue.  But  that  the  matter  was  not  ono  to  be 
treated  with  contempt  either  when  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  English  inquirers,  or 
after  the  main  collection  had  been  secured  for 
Berlin,  we  have  all  along  urged.  The  intelliirence 
now  received  shows  that,  in  this,  wo  were 
thoroughlyright.  We  may  anticipate  some  rather 
hvely  letters  from  Jerusalem,  and,  perhaps  from 
Berlin.  ^ 


TEE  BRITISH  ilCSEUil  AND  THE  LATE 
MR.  EMANUEL  DEUTSCH. 

^ The  April  number  of  the  Coniomporary  Ttcviciv 
includes  a memorial  of  the  late  Emanuel  Deutscb, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,— a sad  and  touching 
story,  not  uninstructive.  Mr.  Deutsch,  an  officer 
m tho  British  Museum,  whose  great  attainments 
were  little  known  beyond  a circle  of  friends, 
awoke  one  morning  in  1867,  and  found  himself 
famous^  as  the  author  of  the  now  well-known 
article  in  tho  Quarterly  on  tho  Talmud.  This 
article,  as  we  are  hero  told,  which  was  but  a 
fragment  of  an  intended  colossal  work,  has  been 
teauslated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  Dutch, 
Rusfcian,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Icelandic,  and 
mado  the  author  known  throughout  Europe 
Three  years  afterwards  a fatal  disease  mani^ 
rested  itself,  and  after  another  three  years  of 
fearful  suffering  ho  died  amongst  strangers  in 
Alexandria.* 

In  the  course  of  the  memorial  Mr.  Haweis 
makes  some  remarkable  statements  as  to  the 
treatment  Mr.  Deutsch  received  from  his 
isuperiors  in  Great  Russell-street.  The  writer 
•says : — 

* complained  bitterly,  like  many  others,  of 

ithe  ventilation  and  heating  of  tho  British 
jMuseum.  One  day  every  one  was  oppressed 
|with  tho  closeness  and  heat;  the  next  every  one 
iwas  shivering  with  cold.  He  complained  that 
■ho  was  kept  needlessly  standing  iu  draughty 
jpassagos ; was  refused  the  use  of  a screen  where 
he  sat  all  day  in  a draught;  suffered  from  cold 
^eet,  his  mat  having  been  removed  for  several 
pays.  The  books  it  was  bis  speciality  to  cata- 
loguo  were  taken  from  him,  and  hack  work,  well 
paid  for  as  be  would  say  at  401.  a year  (his  own 
Salary  was  3001.),  was  given  him  to  do;  in- 
deed,  he  said  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  take  him  from  his  place  and  set  him  to  work 
iwith  clerks  of  an  inferior  official  grade.  At  this 
M rebelled  successfully.  Bub  after  all,  was  not 
nr.  Deutsch  bound  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  was 
t the  business  of  tho  authorities  to  attend  to  his 
jomfort  more  than  to  that  of  any  one  else  ?” 


Mr.  Haweis,  however,  makes  a charge  of  more 
weight  than  any  of  these.  He  says 
“It  was  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that 
Mr.  Deutsch  was  too  valuable  a public  servant 
to  be  spared  to  go  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Tho  authorities  began  to  have  in  Mr. 
Deutsch’s  case  a high  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  tho  public  service,  and  their  scrupulous  in- 
tegrity was  summarily  vindicated  at  his  expense. 
In  fact,  no  personal  feeling  was  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  what  they  doubtless  conceived  to  be 
their  duty  as  administrators  of  a great  public 
trust.  They  carried  tho  principle  so  far,  that 
when  a document  numerously  signed  by  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Lord  Strangford,  Rawlin- 
son,  Lane,  Layard,  and  others  (every  one  of 
whom  stood  at  the  head  of  his  own  department 
in  special  learning),  petitioning  Parliament  to 
appoint  Mr.  Deutsch  keeper  of  Semitic  an- 
tiquities at  the  British  Museum,  was  handed  to 
the  authorities  of  that  institution,  to  be  through 
them  presented  in  due  form  to  the  trustees,  the 
document  being  slightly  inaccurate  in  its  teoh- 
meal  terms  of  address,  was  quietly  shelved  and 
never  presented  at  all." 

There  are  usually  two  versions  of  a story,  and 
the  Museum  authorities  may  have  a complete 
reply  to  this  serious  impeachment.  If  they 
have,  they  owe  it  to  themselves  to  give  it  forth, 
with.  If  they  do  nob  do  so,  some  inquiry  should 
be  addressed  to  the  trustees  through  Parliament. 


place,— apian  which  would  greatly  relieve  the 
traffic,  although  it  was  not  one  which  could  be 
recommended  as  a permanent  improvement. 
Colonel  Hogg  (for  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works)  said  he  should  be  glad  to  get  plans  and 
estimates  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Adam). 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  Board 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a district  surveyor 
for  the  district  of  Bromley,  Middlesex.  There 
were  Biiteen  oandiaates,  and  Mr,  ronlsham 
obtained  the  appointment. 

building  act. 

On  a report  from  the  Works  and  General  Pur- 
poses  Committee  being  presented,  recommeudinff 
the  adoption  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  and 
Management  Amendment  Bill,  laid  before  tho 
Board  about  a month  since. 

General  Sir  W.  Codrington  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment : — 


.IPPfars  to  have  laboured  on,  and 
<3eathwo  received  a letter  from 
^ T inlormatioD  as  to  masona’  marU,  a 
)“'««^*eation  which  he  regarded  as  of  more 


COST  OP  PAYING  IN  LAMBETH. 

At  their  meeting  last  week,  the  Lambeth 
vestry  were  engaged  in  a prolonged  discussion 
on  the  large  amount  of  paving  required  in  the 
parish.  The  committee  of  works  reported  that 
the  cost  of  substituting  tar-paviug  iu  footways 
now  gravelled  would  be  about  37,778?.,  and  if 
aaphalte  was  used  tho  cost  would  bo  about 
68,406?.  The  committee  further  reported  that 
18,000?.  were  required  to  put  the  paved  foot- 
way8_  in  proper  repair,  and  tliat  a great  portion 
of  this  was  very  much  needed,  but  that  circum- 
stances  combined  to  render  tho  present  time 
inopportune  for  recommending  a comprehensive 
plan  of  dealing  with  them.  Still,  as  some  pro- 
vision must  bo  mado  to  meet  a portion  of  the 
work,  the  committee  had  provided  7,000?.  for 
this  purpose,  to  be  expended  in  the  localities 
most  in  need  of  attention;  and  they  state  that 
this  outlay,  if  annually  maintained,  will  not 
accomplish  for  many  years  the  work  the  vestry 
has  before  it.  Tho  recommendation  of  tho 
committee  to  spend  7,000?.  in  the  required 
paving,  together  with  a similar  sum  in  future 
years,  was  adopted. 


HYDE-PARK-CORNER. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Goldsmid,  in  tho  Commons, 
Lord  U.  Lennox  said  ho  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
consider  the  question  with  reference  to  the  now 
road  from  Hamilton-placo  to  Grosvenor-place,  a 
question  which  would  more  properly  have  been 
addressed  to  hia  predecessor  in  office,  the  right 
hon.  the  member  for  Clackmannan.  Mr.  Adam 
said  he  had  brought  this  subject  under  tho  eon. 
sideratiou  of  the  lato  Government,  but  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  business  they  could  not  take  it 
up  at  the  time.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  was 
disposed  to  deal  in  the  most  liberal  manner  with 
the  proposal  which  had  been  made  to  him  with 
the  view  of  facilitating  the  traffic  at  Hyde-park- 
corner.  He  had  had  an  interview  on  the  subject 
with  the  duke’s  agent,  and  a plan  was  suggested 
which,  however,  would  somewhat  interfere  with 
the  use  of  the  park.  There  were  two  plans  he 
would  suggest  for  consideration.  The  first  was 
that  the  roadway  at  Piccadilly  should  be  turned 
before  reaching  the  archway,  and  that  tho  road 
should  be  made  to  pass  between  the  archway  and 
the  Green-park,  leaving  the  archway  standing 
out  in  an  isolated  position,  with  a road  on  each 
■ side.  That  would  effectually  relieve  the  traffic 
at  Hyde-park-corner.  It  would  necessitate  a 
new  entrauce  to  Constitutiou-hiJl,  and  a new 
gateway,  and  would  be  rather  expensive.  There 
was  a much  simpler  plau  which  ho  would  sug- 
gest,  and  which  could  be  carried  out  in  a few 
weeks.  Between  the  archway  and  the  roadway 
at  Piccadilly  there  was  a broad  pavement,  and 
there  was  also  a piece  of  garden  ground.  The 
pavement  was  broader  than  was  necessary  for 
the  foot-passenger  traffic,  and  this  might  be 
thrown  into  the  roadway  at  Piccadilly,  making  a 
pavement  for  foot-passengers  where  the  present 
gardeii.ground  was,  and  doing  away  with  the  bit 
of  gravel  foot-path  at  the  corner  of  Grosvenor- 


" That  every  wall  separatiDg  tho  property  of  owners  or 
occupiers  should  be  tuilt  as  an  external  wall;  placed 
wholly  on  the  pound  of  each  seporate  owner  or  occupier; 

Ho  considered  that  the  present  arrangement 
was  a very  alack  way  of  dividing  property,  not 
only  as  regarded  providing  for  the  safety  of  the 
occupiers,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ade- 
quate protection  in  case  of  fire.  This  was  a 
very  important  consideration,  and  he  hoped  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  dealing  with  it 
would  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  occupiers 
as  well  as  tho  owners  of  the  property,  who 
should  bo  equally  considered. 

Mr.  Leslie  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  F.  Fowler  opposed  the  amendment,  and 
said,  if  it  were  agreed  to,  tho  owners  of  property 
would  be  able  to  build  a party-wall  only  4^  in. 
thick,  and  tho  adjoining  wall  would  not  be  bound 
up  with  it. 

Mr.  Carr  said  he  knew  something  about  party, 
walls,  and  he  felt  sure  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  carry  out  tho  plan  which  General  Codrington 
had  proposed. 

The  amendment  was  then  put,  and  negatived 
by  a majority  of  20  to  5. 

Sir  W.  Codrington  then  moved, — 

“That  in  order  more  effectually  to  prevent  fire  com- 
raumcanug  from  one  roof  to  another,  the  dividing  wall  of 
a dwelling-house  should  be  of  the  same  height  above  tho 
rr!  as  that  proposed  for  a warehouse, -viz.,  not  less 
thruy^''  alterations  to  this  effect  bo  made  in 

His  object  in  moving  this  amendment  was  to 
prevent  the  commnnication  of  fire  from  one 
house  to  another,  and  to  give  additional  security 
to  life.  The  safety  which  was  given  to  ware- 
houses  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  extended  to 
dwelling-houses. 

The  amendment  was  put  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Fowler  then  called  attention  to  para- 
graph 7 of  part  4 of  the  7th  schedule  to  the  Bill 
relating  to  party  structures,  which  provided  that 
a bmldiug  owner  ahall  make  reasonable  compen. 
sation  to  an  adjoining  owner  for  any  loss  caused 
to  him  by  the  works  therein  specified,  and 
moved, — 

“ That  such  compensation  be  confined  to  the  reasonable 
cost  of  inakmg  good  structural  damage  or  damage  to  the 
internal  finishiug  and  decorations,  and  that  the  following 
words  m the  said  7th  paragraph,  viz.,  ‘ and  of  making 
reasonable  compensation  for  any  loss  caused  thereby  to 
him,  be  therefore  omitted.’’  ■' 

After  discussion,  the  amendment  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  16  to  1, 


THE  OHANHEL  PASSAGE. 

A NEW  suggestion  for  improving  the  Channel 
passage  is  offered  by  M.  lloumieu.  As  the 
shallowness  of  the  French  and  English  shores 
nnd  the  constant  shingle  drift  oHer  great  hin- 
drances to  the  formation  upon  the  coast  of  har- 
bours which  will  receive  largo  steamers  at  any 
time  of  tho  tide,  this  engineer  proposes  to 
construct  harbours  two  or  more  miles  out  at  sea 
approached  by  tunnels  from  each  shore’ 
Accommodation  would  thus  be  provided  for 
vessels  drawing  such  a depth  of  water  as  wonid 
ensure  steadiness  of  motion  in  any  eiocpt 
stormy  weather.  The  harbonrs  (he  says)  wonid 
present  no  engmecring  difficnlties.  They  might 
be  formed  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Ply- 
mouth breakwater,  concrete  blocks  being  placed 
by  divers  below  the  sea.level.  Upon  the  inper- 
etructnre  a lighthouse  would  be  raised,  which 
would  also  form  a ventilating  shaft  to  tho 
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tuunel.  Access  to  this  railway  tunnel  would  be 
gained  by  sinking  a large  caisson  to  the  necessary 
depth,  and  the  excavation  from  it  would  help  to 
form  the  outside  slopes  of  the  harbour.  The 
tunnel  on  either  side  would  not  be  of  a length 
to  require  ventilation  except  at  the  two  ends, 
particularly  as  M.  Koumieu  proposes  to  dispense 
with  engines,  and  the  air  would  not  therefore  be 
deteriorated  by  smoke  or  steam.  An  inclination 
of  the  rails  seaward  would  carry  the  train  to  the 
deep-sea  harbour ; an  endless  rope,  worked  by  a 
stationary  engine,  would  draw  the  train  back 
again.  The  passengers  and  their  luggage 
would  be  brought  to  the  water  level  by  a 
powerful  lift,  and  they  would  then  embark  on 
board  large  and  swift  steamers,  which  would 
perform  the  passage,  of  |say  sixteen  miles,  in 
about  an  hour,  the  transhipment  being  no  more 
than  is  now  necessary,  and  the  liability  of  sick- 
ness being  redneed  to  a minimum.  Such  is  the 
compromise  suggested  by  II.  Roumieu  between 
the  proposal  to  tunnel  all  the  way,  and  not  to 
tunnel  at  all.  Another  proposal  might  bo  to 
form  these  terminal  tunnels  in  such  a way  as 
afterwards,  if  found  advisable,  to  allow  of  their 
being  completed  by  a tunnel  uniting  the  two. 


THE  DISCOVERIES  AT  EPHESUS. 

At  the  Royal  Institution  on  Saturday  before 
last,  Mr.  Newmau,  of  the  British  Museum,  de- 
livered  an  interesting  lecture,  illustrative  of  Mr. 
Wood’s  recent  discoveries  at  Ephesus.  The 
lecturer  gave  a vivid  picture  of  the  worship  of 
Diana,  in  the  chief  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  also 
of  the  varied  uses  to  which  the  newly-discovered 
temple  was  applied.  It  was  at  once  a museum, 
a bank,  and  a mint.  It  contained  great  stores 
of  bullion,  bars  of  gold,  bonds,  and  acknowledg. 
ments  of  debt.  An  inscription  from  the  temple 
stated  that  it  lent  money  both  to  the  State 
and  to  individuals.  Xenophon’s  testimony 
proved  that  it  was  a place  where  deposits 
were  made.  Mr.  Wood  had  brought  to 
light  leases  which  showed  that  the  temple 
leased  lands,  and  probably  the  tenure  upon 
which  the  landed  property  attached  to  the 
Turkish  mosques  is  now  held  was  derived 
from  the  ancient  practice  of  the  temples  of  Asia 
Minor.  Mr.  Newmau  confessed  his  inability  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  wor- 
ship, but  while  pointing  out  that  the  Ephesian 
Diana  was  a purely  Asiatic  deity,  and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Greek  huntress,  he  made 
some  apposite  remarks  on  the  facility  with 
which  the  Greeks,  on  settling  in  Asia  Minor, 
adopted  the  unknown  goddess,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  group  around  her  a number  of  new 
legends.  St.  Timothy  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Ephesus  in  consequence,  it  was  said,  of  his 
having  ventured  to  come  forth  and  preach 
against  a sacred  procession  while  it  passed 
through  the  streets,  but  the  lecturer  believed  it 
could  be  shown  that  this  particular  procession 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  Diana. 


GAS. 

The  ruling  powers  first  gave  the  London  Gas 
Companies  a monopoly,  whereby  they  were 
enabled  to  share  the  metropolitan  public,  as  a 
prey,  amongst  them,  leaving  all  at  their  mercy, 
and  obbging  them  to  submit  to  a never-failing 
supply  of  bad  gas  and  ready  insolence ; and 
now,  it  would  appear,  they  are  to  be  allowed  to 
complete  their  power  over  the  citizens  by  ex- 
torting  from  them  a full  fourth  more  than  even 
their  late  high  prices.  They  obtained  their 
monopoly  on  the  pretext  that  the  fewer  the  sepa- 
rate establishments  connected  with  the  gas  sup- 
ply  were,  the  lower  could  the  gas  be  given  to  the 
public.  Were  those  who  allowed  themselves  to 
be  bamboozled  by  such  an  argument  stupid 
enough  not  to  see  through  it  j or  did  they  see 
well  enough  through  it,  but  only  winked  bard,  as 
if  they  did  not  see  it  ? The  companies  could 
thus  give  a cheaper  gas  supply  ; but  would  they  ? 
we  asked.  And  did  they  ? we  again  ask.  On 
the  contrary,  now,  we  see  that  having  first  ob- 
tained the  monopoly,  they  are  about  to  reap 
forced  crops  of  profit  from  it, — at  atime,  too,  when 
even  their  own  excuse  of  dear  coal  is  crumbling 
down  beneath  their  own  feet.  This  is  shameful ; 
or,  rather,  it  is  shameless.  But  the  only  conao- 
lation  is  that  it  must  bring  matters  to  a crisis. 
The  forced  transfer  of  the  gas  supply  into  the 
hands  of  the  Corporate  authorities,  as  in  Man- 
chester, is  the  inevitable  result. 

In  the  Commons,  a day  or  two  since,  Mr. 
Goldney  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of 


Trade  if  he  would  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  a copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  to  the  effect  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
Commissioners,  in  settling  the  price  of  gas  to  be 
paid  by  the  public,  were  precluded  from  inquir- 
ing into  the  mode  in  which  the  gas  companies 
have  raised  or  expended  their  capital.  In  reply, 
Sir  C.  Adderley  said  there  was  no  such  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  existence. 
There  was  an  opinion  given  by  Sir  John  Kars- 
lake,  Sir  Richard  Baggallay,  and  Mr.  Bowen, 
not  as  law  officers,  but  as  counsel,  upon  the 
questions  referred  to  them  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  upon  the  application  of  the  Imperial  Gas 
Company  for  a revision  of  their  rates  of  charge, 
and  that  opinion  would  be  included  in  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners 
which  he  (Sir  C.  Adderley)  was  about  to  lay 
upon  the  table. 

The  Birmingham  Town  Council,  it  seems,  are 
engaged  in  doing  precisely  what  must  shortly  be 
done  in  London,  either  by  agreement  or  by  force. 
They  have  purchased  the  properties  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Gas  Company  and  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Staffordshire  Company.  The  latter  company 
is  to  receive  in  perpetuity  a maximum  dividend 
of  10  per  cent,  on  one  portion  of  the  capital,  and 
71  per  cent,  on  the  remaining  portion.  The 
former  undertaking  is  purchased  outright  for 
450,0001. 

At  a special  meeting,  too,  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Nottingham  it  has  been  decided  to  purchase 
the  Nottingham  Gas  Works,  the  allowance  to 
shareholders  being  6x  per  cent,  for  the  first  six 
months,  and  6^  afterwards. 

A public  meeting  has  been  held  at  Nowington- 
causeway for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against 
the  high  price  of  gas.  The  following  resolution 
was  carried  : — “ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  the  Pheenix  Gas  Company  ought  to 
supply  the  consumers  with  gas  at  the  same  price 
as  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  does — 
namely,  3s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  free  of  meter 
rent.”  That  is  something  different  from  the 
Imperial  Company’s  rise  from  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  8d. ' 


complete  the  external  walls  the  space  between  i 
the  piers  might  be  filled  up  with  iron  frames  for  ; 
doors  and  windows,  and  concrete  or  cement  i| 
blocks  coated  with  glazed  tiles  j the  walls  thus  g 
formed  would  be  supported  upon  the  frame  of  I 
the  platform  ; while  the  internal  partitions  com-'  ' 
posed  of  hollow  bricks  would  I’est,  wherever  ' 
they  happen  to  be  necessary,  upon  the  brick  a 
and  concrete  top  of  the  table.  It  seems  to  me  s 
that  such  a descidption  of  building  would  li 
balance  itself  J and  I was  presumptuous  enough  ij 
to  propose  such  a mode  of  conajmetion  to  a high  ij 
building  authority  in  Bengal,  though  he  was  i| 
pleased  to  approve  the  notion  of  a table,  such  i: 
as  I have  just  described,  he  said  that  it  was  i' 
difficult  to  get  the  authorities  to  sanction  expen-  -i 
diture  for  work  which  they  could  not  “see”; 
that  the  dekhne  kewaste,  or  what  a French  con-  ; 
tractor  once  contemptuou.sly  called  ce  qui  est  •- 
bon  d Vail,  was  the  one  thing  for  which  it  was  : 
possible  to  obtain  funds  j^and  so  it  results  that  ‘ 
public  money  is  squandered  for  inartistic  :i 
'‘show,”  and  refused  for  ensuring  a scientific  j 
system  of  foundations,  at  least  in  Calcutta. 

Of  the  public  buildings  lately  erected  in  the  ;i 
Indian  capital,  the  least  inappropriate  is  the  : 
new  Post-office,  and  the  most  incongruous  the  ^ 
new  High  Court  of  Judicature.  The  former  is  - 
a specimen  of  the  “Modern  European,”  the  ; 
latter  of  the  Anglicised  Franco-Venetian- Gothic 


ON  GOVERNMENT  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
BENGAL.* 

The  soil  of  Bengal  is  more  treacherous  than 
that  of  Holland,  and  the  sands  upon  which 
Calcutta  rests  are  the  most  treacherous  portion 
of  the  Presidency.  What  sort  of  foundations, 
how  deep  and  how  broad,  whether  concrete  or 
piles  should  be  used,  continue  to  remain  unin- 
teresting topics  of  speculation  to  the  most  ex- 
perienced officials ; and  in  a late  yearly-  report 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  the  Secretary  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  is  assumed  to 
have  declared  that  as  tho  walls  of  every  build- 
iug  yet  erected  iu  Calcutta  were  spontaneously 
disriiptured,  so  all  future  works  must  share  the 
same  fate — a logical  non  possumus  which  seems 
to  liave  been  accepted  with  complacency  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  In  such  a soil,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  devoid  of  even  a hillock,  and 
which  resembles  the  muddy  bed  of  a river, 
cellars  and  sunk  stories  are  impossible.  It  is 
not  deemed  advisable  to  use  wooden  piles,  and 
though  iron  piles  have  been  proposed  they  have 
never  been  tried  for  the  foundations  of  public 
or  private  buildings.  What  is  wanted  in  Cal- 
cutta is  a platform  on  which  to  build — some- 
thing upon  which  to  balance  a building.  I 
would  suggest,  and  it  has  probably  been  sug- 
gested before,  the  formation  of  a colossal  table 
with  four,  six,  twelve,  or  moi'e  legs,  which 
should  be  deeply  immersed  in  tho  sand.  These 
legs  might  be  cast-iron  tubes  (say  5 ft.  in 
diameter),  filled  with  rubbish  and  broken  bricks. 
Rolled  iron  girders  tripled,  secured  together 
with  wrought- iron  collars,  and  the  spaces  betw« 
them  filled  with  brick  or  concrete,  could  be 
placed  upon  these  legs  to  form  a frame,  and 
strengthened  by  transverse  girders.  Brick 
arches  or  flat  vaults  could  be  turned  between 
these  girders  j and,*with  the  addition  of  concrete, 
the  homogeneous  top  of  a square  or  an  oblong 
table  formed,  which  would  rest  upon  four,  six, 
twelve,  or  more  points  of  support.  The  super, 
structure  would  have  to  be  built  with  due  refer, 
ence  to  these  points ; and  the  constructive 
skeleton  would  necessarily  consist  of  four,  six, 
twelve  or  more  brick  or  stone  piers  of  equal 
weight;  while  each  floor  would  have  to  be  put 
together  with  lighter  girders  and  arches  in  a 
manner  similar  to  tho  original  platform.  To 


* By  Mr.  W.  H.  White.  Read  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  See  p.  2-59,  ante. 


style.  The  original  designs  for  both,  which  i 
were  very  artistic,  were  made  by  Mr.  Granville,  ■ 
to  whom  I have  already  alluded  ; but  it  is  cer-  ■ 
tain  that  as  far  as  the  new  High  Court  is  con- 
cerned, he  would  refuse  to  father  the  bantling  of  : 
which  Bengal  has  been  prematurely  delivered.  . 
The  Post-office  is  composed  of  huge  Corinthiau  a 
colonnades,  the  columns  of  which  are  built  of  > 
brick,  covered  with  cement,  and  a well-shaped 
dome  of  iron  and  cemented  brick ; and  the  ■ 
latter  has  the  merit  of  representing  externally 
its  internal  section.  But  a broad  flight  of  steps 
projects  in  front  of  the  columns,  and  a broad  i 
pavement  in  front  of  the  steps,  so  that  no  Euro-  ‘i 
pean  can  enter  the  building  on  a summer’s  day,  ■. 
except  under  shelter  of  an  unbrella;  nor,  i 
arrived  on  the  threshold,  can  he  find  relief  from  !| 
sun  or  rain,  even  in  the  recesses  of  the  porticos,  jj 
That  the  High  Court  is  a lamentable  failure,  as  ■ 
far  as  architecture  goes,  is  nobody’s  fault;  oven  J' 
the  substance  of  Medkoval  art  is  obtained  with  l] 
difficulty  from  books  and  photogi’aphs,  the  spirit  ii 
never ; and  books,  few  and  imperfect,  have  i 
necessarily  been  the  only  guide  possessed  by  its  | 
numerous  builders.  The  judge’s  entrances  are" 
devoid  of  can-iage  porches.  It  should  be  re- 1 
membered  that  no  European  can  walk  with  im-  i: 
punity  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta  while  the  sun  ; 
is  up,  and  tho  Bengal  Government  have  lately  . 
interdicted  the  construction  of  such  porches  in  ‘ 
public  buildings.  Upon  a flat  terrace-roof,'; 
which  may  be  said  to  cover  the  whole  building, 
have  been  placed  at  intervals  colossal  iron  Man-  il 
sard  roofs,  plated  with  corrugated  iron,  of  a 
height  sufficient  to  contain  two  lofty  stories,  buti 
to  which  there  is  no  access,  not  even  an  eyelet  n 
for  ventilation.  They  are  thus  reservoirs  of., 
caloric,  BO  to  speak,  possessing  the  additional 
inconvenience  of  being  permeable  to  the  rain,  d 
in  constant  action  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  a source  of  chronic  danger  from  electric^  a 
infinences. 

In  designing  buildings  for  India,  some  past" 
architectural  style  must,  of  course,  bo  accept^  ii 
as  a basis  upon  which  to  create  and  fit  them  fbiT- 
the  actual  necessities  of  an  Anglo-Indian  com- p 
munity.  But  to  transfer  the  Gothic  of  Northern.'! 
France,  or  England,  or  even  of  Northern  Italy, ; 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  bears  on  its  face  the  n 
impress  of  absurdity.  A Greek  colonnade,  and  a 
Roman  arcade,  though  they  may  have  sufficed  to  r 
protect  the  walls  of  temples  and  theatres  fromai 
European  sun,  are  insufficient  against  an  Induiaii 
one ; for  in  Calcutta  the  spaces  between  columnsd 
and  piers  have  to  be  partly  filled  up  with  woodettC 
blinds  or  persiennes,  and  these  have  often  to  be 
supplemented  with  other  contrivances  to  countor-'! 
act  heat.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  architect -i 
who  designs  for  India,  ought  to  turn,  or  ratberf 
return,  to  the  works  of  the  thirteenth  and  foar-ii 
teenth  centuries  at  Delhi,  and  to  some  of  the!' 
later  native  productions  of  Agra  and  Ahmeda-ll 
bad.  The  best  specimens  extant  of  indigenooci ' 
architecture  are  in  the  north-west  of  India,  andi, 
its  best  period  is  identical  with  that  of  the^ 
Medimval  architecture  of  north-western  Europe-;. 
It  is  impossible  to  realise  the  beauties  of  the' 
Hindustani  school  from  photographs  even  of  the 
best  description,  and  no  pictures  I have  yet  seen 
give  the  true  colour  of  its  red  sandstone  build- b 
iugs.  Mr.  FerguBBon  has  described  them  as 
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representing  “ one  of  the  completed  architec. 
tural  styles  of  the  world”;  and  here  I take 
leave  to  acknowledge,  with  other  travellers,  the 
debt  owe  to  him,  for  means  of  study  and  in- 
formation  concerning  Hindustani  monuments. 
Bub  the  illustrations  published  in  his  “ History 
of  Architecture,”  though  eminently  useful  and 
exact,  are  not  sufficient  for  students,  either 
European  or  Native.  Both  require  measured 
plans,  sections,  and  elevations,  drawn  to  a large 
scale,  of  buildings  such  as  those  still  remain- 
ing round  the  Kutab  Minar,  the  mausoleum  of 
Toghlak  Shah,  and  many  of  the  mosques  and 
tombs  in  and  around  the  Parana  KiTa,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Modern  Delhi,  magnificent 
remnants  of  the  Pathan  and  Moghal  domina. 
tions.  A writer  in  a well-known  journal  pub. 
lished  in  Calcutta,  has  drawn  a par*allel  be- 
tween European  and  Indian  architecture  of 

th  0 last  century.  He  says  : 

Hindustani  architecture,  even  when  emascu- 
lated and  depraved,  was  ever  lovely,  whilst  it 
remained  untainted  by  European  vulgarity  and 
British  vandalism.  The  epoch  of  Louis  XIV. 
which,  as  Voltaire  has  justly  shown,  spread  its 
demoralising  influence  over  all  nations  left  un- 
touched  the  new  city  of  Shah-Jehanabad— the 
modern  Delhi — whose  noble  mosque  surpasses 
the  Invalides  of  Paris,  the  best  work  of  the  elder 
Mansard,  as  much  as  that  excels  the  buildings 
■oftheJesuitsthroughout Europe.  Any  carefully. 
draM-n  parallel  between  the  last  creations  of  the 
Hindustani  school  and  the  miscellaneous  assem- 
blago  of  abortions,  designed  without  taste, 
■executed  without  principle,  and  belonging  to  no 
school  whatsoever,  which  emanate  from  the  dark 
-age  of  Christendom— the  eighteenth  century— 
could  have  but  one  result;  and  that  may  be 
obcaioed  by  ordinary  sightseers.  Those  who 
run  may  read.  They  have  but  to  compare  the 
more  modern  Hindustani  buildings  of  the  North- 
West  with  Keddleatono  Hall,  Derbyshire  Cof 
■which  Government  House,  Calcutta,  is  a sublime 
copy),  Blenheim  Palace,  or  Horace  Walpole’s 
villa  at  Strawberry  Hill.  Domed  tombs,  arched 
verandahs,  houses,  ay,  palaces  in  stone  and 
marble— the  works  of  living  men— attest  that 
the  Hindustani  style,  though  intellectually  de- 
graded,  still  lives  in  native  hearts.  The  spirit 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak ; and  there  is  no 
one  to  point  out  to  a dependent  people  the  prin- 
ciples  of  construction,  which,  in  the  fourteenth 
century  guided  the  master-workmen  of  a free 
and  noble  craft.”* 

Government  assistance  is  needed  to  obtain  a 
■scientific  and  useful  knowledge  of  Hindustani 
architecture,  and  to  encourage  a just  apprecia- 
tion o.  it  amongst  Anglo-Indian  officials.  Engiisli- 
men  aro  apt  to  regard  everything  "native”  as 
necessarily  inferior;  and  to  forget  that  much 
ot  the  atrocious  taste  conspicuous  in  Indian 
dwellings  of  the  present  day  is  due  to  the 
examples  set  by  themselves  and  their  prede- 
cessors, who,  although  they  have  given  the 
country  political  institutions,  have  destroyed  its 
artistic  traditions,  and  introduced,  to  fill  their 
p ace,  imported  art  of  a more  than  dubious  com- 
plexion.  Modem  architecture  in  India  ought  to 
be  based  upon  the  examples  left  of  the  Hindus, 
tarn  style  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, which  IS  only  a variety  of  the  style  of 
Medimva  Europe  fitted  to  the  necessities  of 
<-  nental  life  and  the  exigencies  of  an  Eastern 
climate.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  Indian 
engineers,  every  detail  of  aroliitecture  necessary 
to  compose  a logical,  scientific,  and  artistic 
dwe  hug  for  Europeans  in  India  is  to  be  found 
m the  country  itself.  Indian  stone,  brick,  and 
tile  glazed  and  uuglazed,  for  the  walls ; Indian 
van  ting  for  the  floors;  Indian  arcading  and 
grilles  for  the  verandahs;  Indian  covered  bal- 
conies for  wmdow  openings;  Indian  domes, 
tereaces,  and  kiosks  to  compose  the  roofs;  with 
Indian  parapets  and  projecting  eaves  to  shelter 
the  facades  from  sun  and  rain.  All  these 
teatures,  essentially  Indian,  are  kmown  to  the 
ordinary  archmologist.  If  they  were  used  bv 
the  ongmeors,  according  to  the  recognised  prin- 
ciplea  of  Greek  and  Medimval  art,  with  the 
common  sense  which  usually  distinguishes 
Englishmen  m their  daily  'pursuits,  an  Anglo- 
rational  construction  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  engendered. 

Depart- 

monk  of  Public  Works  is  to  be  found  in  the 

“n  In  architecture  in 

ombay.  Doubtless  the  existence  in  that  Pre- 
P™  community,  and  the  fact 
ts  chief  city  being  the  commercial  capital  of 
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Hindustan,  Lave  contributed  to  the  progress 
which  has  marked  the  construction  of  its  Public 
Works  during  tho  last  few  years.  Comparatively 
speaking,  and  mindful  of  the  opportunities 
enjoyed  by  each,  it  seems  to  me  that  neither 
Paris  nor  Cairo  has  accomplished  as  much  as 
Bombay  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Not  even 
the  first-named  city  possesses  a nobler  range  of 
buildings  than  are  now  to  be  seen  on  the 
Esplanade  at  Bombay;  and  no  bnilding  amom^ 
them  is  nobler  than  the  New  University  which" 
with  the  local  assistance  of  Mr.  Molecey,  has 
just  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  our  dis. 
tinguished  and  ubiquitons  President. 

There  is  a peculiar  notion  which  has  taken 
possession  of  many  engineers— not  in  India 
alone,— respecting  the  work  of  an  architect 
During  my  employment  under  the  Chief  Entri. 
neer  of  Bengal,  I was  sometimes  ordered  "tn 
put  architecture”  to  engineering  work;  and  I 
think  you  will  bear  mo  out  in  saying,— as  I told 
the  Chief, — that  if  his  “engineering”  did  not 
contain  the  essence  of  architecture,  no  power 
on  earth  could  ultimately  add  it.  I have  had 
occasion,  more  than  once,  to  hear  that  construe- 
tive  details,  such  as  girders,  stone  lintels,  brick 
walls  and  arches,  are  engineering  specialties, 
and  that  the  architect’s  work  is  limited  to  the 
coat  of  cement  with  which  the  facades  of  build, 
mgs  are  sometimes  dressed.  This  fallacy  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  many  extraneous 
horrors  with  which  engineers  are  often  pleased 
to  spoil  their  works.  It  is  astonishing  to  reflect 
as  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  reflect,  upon 
the  magnificent  bridges  at  Delhi  and  Allahabad, 
on  that  over  the  Sone  near  Patna,  and  the 
Nile  at  Cairo,  at  Saltash  and  other  places  in 
Europe,  that  men  who  can  work  such  marvels 
should  endorse  tricks  of  so-called  decoration 
which  even  speculative  builders  now  refuse  to 
employ.  Some  time  ago,  when  in  Oude  I 
examined  a small  girder  bridge  then  just  com- 
pleted.  It  was  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  and 
the  fact  that  it  conveyed  of  its  containino-  no 
portion  which  was  not  necessary  to  the  well- 
being of  the  whole.  Nob  satisfied  with  this,  the 
engineer  must  needs  have  two  immense  pedestals 
at  each  end.  They  were  four  times  the  height 
of  a man,  they  held  notliing,  and  they  contri- 
buted nothing  to  the  construction  of  the  bridge. 
They  had  been  introduced  as  architectural 
leatures,  and  this  is  what  they  were  Square 
m shape,  of  solid  brickwork,  with  towards  the 
summit  a few  bricks  laid  in  projection,  on  which 
rested  a piece  of  wood,  which  in  its  turn  sup- 
ported  more  projecting  bricks.  The  ronnda  of 
excellent  brickwork,  seventy  in  number,  had  been 
converted, _ by  means  of  cement,  into  the  appear- 
ance of  nine  courses  of  inferior  stone;  on  the 
lowest  stone  course  an  extra  thickness  of  cement 
had  been  added  to  form  a base;  the  last  stone 
course  but  one  from  the  top  had  been  made 
into  a cornice,  of  which  the  piece  of  wood 
formed  the  corona.  Upon  three  faces  of  each 
pedestal  a parallelogram  of  cement  mouldimrs 
displayed  the  semblance  of  a wooden  frame,  the 
centre  of  which  was  filled  with  a counterfeit 
wooden  panel  metamorphosed,  by  means  of 
paint,  into  a marble  slab;  and  this  is  what 
18  meant  by  the  term  “ putting  architecture  to 
engmeenng.” 

The  An-Io.Indian  mods  of  life  neeesaitated 
by  the  climate  is  not  condneive  to  artistio 
excellence,  nor  to  those  " sedentary  and  within 
door  arts  which  require  ratlier  tho  finger  than 
the  arm.  The  Englishman  fitted  for  India  is 
nceessanly  ■■  warlike,”  and  Lord  Bacon  says  that 
all  warlike  people  are  a little  idle,  and  love 
danger  better  than  travail ,-  neither  must  they  bo 
too  much  broken  of  it  it  they  shall  bo  preserved 
m vigonr.  Therefore  it  was  great  advantage  in 
the  ancient  states  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Rome"  and 
others,  that  they  had  tho  use  of  slaves,  which 
commonly  did  rid  those  manufactures.”  There 
are  however  no  slaves  under  British  rule,  and 
the  natives  of  India  are  equal  before  the  law 
with  those  of  this  country.  But  if  they  were 
not  physically  inferior  to  Englishmen  the  latter 
would  not  be  there.  The  career  best  suited  to 
the  educated  classes  of  the  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  communities  is  a subject  often 
diseased,  and  nothing  in  tho  difference  between 
Viceroy  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  is  more  marked  than  the  advice  each  has 
given  to  native  audiences.  Sir  George  Campbell 
has  advocated  muscular  exercises,  horse-ridino- 
P>^Kgy;dnving,  and  I think  even  pig-stickino-  m 
imitation  of  European  manners.  Lord  North- 
brook  has  advised  the  native  youth  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  art  and  commerce 
and  the  first  speech  he  made  in  public  after  his 
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arrival  in  Calcutta,  was  upon  the  subject  of  art. 
He  ^ then  urged  his  hearers  to  study  purely 
native  examples  of  it  in  preference  to  those  of 
European  importation.  There  cannot  be  any 
reason  why  the  Hindus  of  the  present  day 
should  not  achieve  for  the  British  the  same 
architectural  triumphs  that  their  forefathers 
accomplished  for  the  Musalmaii  Conqueror.  All 
the  Muhammadan  buildings  in  the  north-west  of 
India  are  the  works  of  Hindus;  and  that  some- 
thing  of  the  artistic  spirit  of  their  predecessors 
still  remains  in  the  race  is  attested  by  more 
than  one  modern  example  of  native  architecture. 
It  is  declared  that  the  Bengali  is  bereft  of  the 
faintest  trace  of  originality,  and  that  as  a copy, 
ist  he  18  far  inferior  to  the  Chinaman.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  copy  well  before  tryinr^ 
to  invent.  ^ The  Bengali  has  not  had  the  artistic 
opportunities  of  the  peoples  placed  more  directly 
under  Pathan  and  Moghal  influence;  and  it 
says  much  in  his  favour  that  he  is  a skilful 
copyist.  More  at  least  can  be  made  of  him  than 
many  of  our  countrymen  seem  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge.  While  I was  in  Calcutta  a few  native 
students, _ five  I think,  who  had  passe  and 
examination  at  the  Presidency  College,  were 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  to  be 
ultimately  converted  into  engineers.  They  were 
all  good  draughtsmen,  and  had  already  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  architecture,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  they  are  learnt  iu  the  European  schools 
of  art.  They  were  all  utterly  ignorant  of  even 
tho  existence  of  any  style  of  indigenous 
architecture.  The  best  one  of  them  was 
placed  under  my  charge.  He  was  a polished 
young  Hindu  gentleman,  whoso  English  was 
irreproachable,  and  who,  always  conversing 
with  his  fellotv  students  in  oar  language,  was 
pleased  sometimes  to  appear  iguorantof  his’ own. 
One  day,  to  tost  his  artistic  ability,  I ordered 
him  to  copy,  to  three  or  four  times  the  size  the 
engraving  of  an  elaborate  Medimval  fountain 
designed  by  Mr.  Burges.  He  not  only  made  a 
good  copy  of  it,  but  added  the  extra  spirit  it  is 
necessary  to  give  to  an  enlarged  drawing ; and  1 
sent  it  to  the  Chief  Engineer  with  some  little 
exultation.  The  Kecording  Angel  knows  that 
my  intentions  were  good  ; but  so  horrified  was 
authority,  so  convinced  was  it  that  an  artist, 
especially  a brown  one,  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  was  an  anomaly  that  precedent 
could  not  justify  nor  practice  initiate,  that  means 
were  instantly  devised  for  driving  the  evil  spirit 
out  of  him ; and  before  I left  India  I was  in- 
formed,  though  I did  not  attempt  to  verify  the 
information,  that  he  had  been  sent  Lo  make 
bricks  at  one  of  the  Government  kilns!  This  is 
not  the  moment  to  discuss  what  it  is  or  is 
not  necessary  for  an  architect  to  know;  but  it 
is  as  well  to  recollect  that  tho  Hindu  is  made  of 
a very  different  fibre  from  the  Englishman,  To 
know  how  to  manufacture  bricks  is  undoubtedly 
useful,  but  the  time  required  to  learn  how  to 
use  them  properly  is  so  considerable,  that  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  such  elementary  practical 
education  is  not  sometimes  overdone.  It  was 
onco  thought  that  to  excel  in  our  profession  a 
man  ought  to  have  “worked  at  the  bench-” 
but  division  of  labour  is  a distinguishing  feature 
of  modern  existence.  In  the  Hindu,  to  whom  I 
have  just  alluded,  there  was  the  stuff  to  make  au 
architect;  to  have  set  him  at  brickmakin^  was 
to  do  too  much  or  too  little.  To  be  logical,  he 
should  have  been  taught  to  make  the  straw 
before  the  bricks,  and  to  extract  tho  coal  witli 
which  to  bake  them.  It  is  true  European 
engineers  are  sometimes  called  upon  in  India  to 
manufacture  bricks,  but  this  is  a phase  of  the 
system  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  re. 
formers ; because,  though  a thousand  men  could 
equally  well  make  bricks,  only  one  of  them, 
perhaps,  could  be  educated  into  an  architect.  An 
unqualifi.ed  belief  in  the  “practical,”  is  a creed 
with  which  too  many  of  our  countrymen  are  too 
happy  to  deceive  themselves;  and  many  ignore 
the  fact  that  nothing  practical  has  ever  been  ac- 
complished until  theorists  have  expended  a vast 
deal  of  time  over  its  consideration.  The  labours 
of  Colbert,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of 
Adam  Smith,  in  the  eighteenth,  rendered  possible 
in  the  nineteenth  the  practical  introduction  of 
free  trade.  German  armies  would  never  have 
victoriously  traversed  France  had  they  not  been 
first  marched  in  miniaturenpon  a map.  The  stndv 
of  the  principles  of  architecture,  little  respected 
in  Europe,  13  still  leas  encouraged  in  Asia  • and 
architects  have  some  right  to  address  engineers 
who,  m Bengal  at  least,  usurp  their  functions 
and  studiously  ignore  their  existence.  We  are 
the  elder  community.  On  our  side  are  all  the 
books  of  Europe,  on  theirs,  a library  of  statistics 
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and  official  reports;  on  onrside  are  the  iinperisli-  , 
able  records  of  twenty  centnries,  on  theirs,  fifty 
years  of  disastrous  experience.  Our  own  desti- 
nies are  linked  with  a higher  branohg  of 
our  common  art,  under  a more  developed 
social  system  ; and  the  artistic  future  of 
England,  retired  from  European  dissensions, 
and  entered  upon  the  path  of  universal  educa- 
tion, bids  fair  to  be  brilliant.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  the  Indian  Government  to  promote 
the  study  of  native  architecture  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  Hindustan.  Success  in  such  & 
task  would  not  only  afford  a sentimental  grati- 
fication, but  it  would  practically  assist  an  alien 
aristocracy ; and  perhaps  it  might  hereafter  be 
said,  with  justice,  that  of  the  many  benefits  con. 
ferred  upon  India  by  British  rule,  not  the 
meanest  was  that  one  which  enabled  the  East, 
whence  art  sprang,  to  participate  with  the 
Western  nations  in  the  glory  of  its  later 
achievements. 

The  moral  to  be  elicited  from  the  action  of 
Government  with  regard  to  onrselves  is  worthy 
of  professional  consideration.  Administrative, 
in  place  of  individual,  enterprise  has  be.-n 
instituted  ; the  original  object  of  wbich_  was 
doubtless  to  make  more  use  of  the  military 
engineers  than  had  hitherto  been  possible 
the  argument  that  they  are  under  the  thnml) 
of  authority,  while  the  professional  roan  is 
a free  agent,  being  conclusive  ; and  in  India 
the  civil  engineer  in  the  employment  of  the 
State  is  amenable  to  the  same  strict  discipline. 
Now  the  responsibility  of  both  is  divided  amongst 
so  many  different  officers  and  grades  of  officers 
as  to  be  almost  null.  But  is  the  responsibility 
of  a “ practising  ” architect  defined  by  law  ? If 
a Department  carries  on  a gigantic  species  of 
manufacture,  is  the  architect  in  extensive  prac- 
tice very  much  better  than  a professional  manu- 
facturer ? An  Executive  Engineer  performs  the 
functions  of  an  English  builder,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  capital  with  which  heworks  belongs 
to  the  country  and  not  to  himself.  The  duties  of 
a Superintending  Engineer  assimilate  to  those 
of  many  London  architects,  but  instead  of  his 
interest  in  a building  being  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  of  the  builder,  it  is  identically  the  same. 
He  is  in  the  same  condition  of  life,  often  a per- 
sonal friend  and  powerfully  influenced  by  espnt 
3,6  corps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  architect  is 
usually  a friend  of  his  client,  and  sometimes  a 
man  of  superior  education  to  the  builder  he 
employs.  It  is  a point  of  honour  for  him  to 
husband  his  client’s  money,  yet  his  temptation 
to  spend  it  is  greater  than  that  of  the  official, 
since  he  is  paid  by  commission  on  the  outlay, 
while  official  salaries  are  fixed.  A London  archi- 
tect may  have  ten  buildings  in  progress  in 
different  parts  of  England,  each  under  the  charge 
of  an  assistant.  Why  may  not  a Superintending 
Engineer  have  ten  buildings  in  Bengal,  each 
under  the  charge  of  an  Executive  Engineer? 
The  fruits  of  the  Government  system  may  be 
often  bad,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  be  the  system  itself,  or  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions  under  which  it  is  worked,  which  is  the 
canse  of  failure.  The  experience  of  the  last 
comparatively  few  years  suffices  to  prove 
that  individual  architects  cannot  hold  their 
own  in  any  part  of  India,  and  it  is  gradually 
becoming  clear  that  even  in  England  it  is  a 
task  of  difficulty  to  contend  against  official 
opposition  and  ill-will.  With  a very  little  trouble 
the  profession,  I think,  might  steal  a march  upon 
the  administration.  I have  attempted  to  show, 
and  circumstances  support  my  conclusions,  that 
a Department  is  virtually  irresponsible.  There- 
fore earnest  endeavours  ought  to  be  used  to  get 
an  architect’s  moral  and  pecuniary  responsibility 
in  all  professional  matters  clearly  and  satisfac- 
torily defined;  and,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
so,  no  more  important  subject  could  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  of  Architects, 
which  is  to  be  held  this  year  in  London,  than 
that  of  theliabilitics  of  a member  of  our  profession 
before  the  law. 


DISCUSSION  ON  MODERN  ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN  INDIA. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  read  at  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  which  we  have  printed,  Hr. 
Ro^er  Smith,  in  opening  the  disoussion,  said 
that  the  condition  of  Bombay  regarding  building 
materials  and  exigencies  was,  to  some  extent 
different  from  that  of  Calcutta.  The  almost 
constant  presence  of  a sea  breeze  made  Bombay 
a place  where  buildings  of  a more  European 
character  could  be  tolerated  than  in  Calcutta. 


The  bad  foundations  were  not  met  with  in  that 
city  ; but  in  other  respects,  what  Mr.  White  had 
said  concerning  Calcutta  was,  he  thought,  in 
the  main,  true.  In  Bombay,  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  India,  the  works  executed  by  Europeans 
were  generally  Government  works.  No  English- 
man went  there  to  settle  as  a colonist;  he  only 
went  there  to  make  as  much  money  as  he  could  in 
as  short  a time  as  possible,  for  be  could  not  long 
reside  there  without  greatly  injuring  his  health. 
Being  a bird  of  passage,  he  rarely  attempted 
building  on  his  own  account,  and  therefore  the 
only  buildings  of  importance  were  Government 
buildings  for  official  purposes,  — post-offices, 
universities,  barracks,  d:o.  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  undertook  the  design  and  execu- 
tion  of  buildings,  and  a very  anomalous  and 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  thereby  existed. 
That  there  was  great  room  for  improvement  in 
this  respect  no  one  could  doubt;  and  he  was 
glad  to  note  that  some  attempt  at  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  affairs  had  lately  been  tried  at 
Bombay.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  when  governor  of  the 
city,  was  anxious  that, if  possible,  European  arobi- 
tects,  should  be  induced  to  go  there  and  take 
part  in  the  erection  of  large  buildings,  for  which 
a large  sum  was  made  available  during  bis  term 
of  office.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
designs ; but  the  greatest  difficulty  was  in  getting 
them  carried  out.  One  or  two  buildings  were 
erected  by  Parsee  contractors  in  Bombay;  but 
the  majority  of  the  works,  even  those  under- 
taken from  designs  of  European  architects,  has 
been  carried  out  in  a very  inferior  manner. 
Mr.  Smith  wonld  like  to  have  heard  injthe  paper, 
something  about  the  standing  of  a civil  architect, 
and  as  to  how  far  ho  was  a distinct  official.  If 
any  one  had  to  design  works  in  India,  unless 
for  railway  companies  or  for  private  enterprise, 
they  might  take  it  for  granted  that  the  work 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  executive 
engineer  to  be  carried  out.  The  wisest  way  was 
to  make  everything  as  simple  as  possible,  and  to 
leave  no  point  upon  which  a question  need  be 
asked.  * 

Air.  Phene  Spiers  mentioned  that  he  had 
been  requested  at  one  time  to  'superintend 
some  drawings  for  public  buildings  in  India 
designed  by  a Government  engineer,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  come  to  England  for 
the  sake  of  bis  health.  He  fancied  that 
they  would  be  in  that  unsatisfactory  state  to 
which  Mr.  White  had  alluded;  but  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  the  designs  being  almost  as  good  on 
paper  as  he  had  seen  in  photographs  and 
in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  book,  the  drawings  being 
done  by  native  architects,  from  the  design  of  the 
engineers.  It  therefore  appeared  to  him  (the 
speaker)  that  there  was  the  material  in  the 
natives,  if  it  could  only  be  tunied  to  good  ac- 
count; and  it  was  only  required,  he  was  of 
opinion,  to  have  engineers  of  a certain  amount 
of  intelligence  and  zeal,  and  with  a desire  to 
improve  the  people,  to  bring  them  up  to  a high 
standard  of  excellence.  As  to  the  reproducing  of 
what  was  valuable  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
centory,  he  was  inclined  to  disagree  with  the 
remarks  of  the  reader  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Morris  considered  that  the  earnestness  of 
purpose  evinced  by  the  Imperial  Government 
should  not  be  forgotten  ; and  the  wonderful  zeal 
shown  in  the  introduction  of  works  of  utility 
of  every  possible  class  and  kind  proved  the 
' great  interest  which  the  Government  took  in  the 
endeavour  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  India,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce 
good  results. 

The  President,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  thought  the 
meeting  were  immensely  indebted  to  Mr.  White, 
both  for  the  instrnction  and  for  the  amusement 
which  had  been  afforded  them.  Hehad  brought 
before  their  attention  a most  important  and  diffi- 
cult subject.  At  first  sight  the  question  seemed 
a hopeless  one.  They  were  occupying  as  con- 
querors a country  in  which  Europeans  could  not 
live  for  more  than  a few  years,  and  in  which  no 
one  cared  to  stay  any  length  of  time  without 
some  very  great  temptation,  and  in  which  no 
architect  would  ventnre  to  establish  himself  to 
spend  his  professional  life.  The  question  neces- 
sarily arose,  who  was  there  that  could  construct 
for  them.  There  was  only  one  set  of  men  who 
were  able,  in  some  degree,  to  carry  on  works 
there, — the  military  engineers.  It  was  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  the  direction  of  works  should  in 
a great  measure  be  placed  in  their  hands.  One 
would  have  expected  that  they  would  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  scientific  and 
practical  study,  both  of  materials  which  they 
required  and  the  exigencies  of  the  climate  of  the 


country  in  which  they  worked  ; but  he  learned  i 
with  astonishment  that  upon  these  very  points  ; 
they  failed.  It  would  not  be  a matter  of  wonder  • 
at  their  failing  in  their  arcbitectoral  work,  but  . 
one  could  hardly  expect  them  to  fail  in  their  • 
practical  work.  It  appeared  they  not  only  utterly  • 
failed  in  this  respect,  but  they  forbade  others  to-  i 
carry  out  what  they  were  unable  to  do.  The  « 
absurdity  of  this  was  so  gross  that  he  thought  . 
it  only  required  to  be  pointed  out  to  be  corrected.  . 
Ho  quite  agreed  that  it  was  useless  to  carry  into  ^ 
India  architecture  which  belonged  to  totally  dif-  . 
ferent  countries.  English  architects  should  build  I 
only  in  the  stylo  withwhich  they  were  acquainted;  ; 
and  it  was  utterly  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to-  i 
carry  out  Indian  architecture.  All  that  was  gene-  • 
rally  known  about  the  subject  was  obtained  from  i 
books  and  photographs;  and  the  only  way  to  adopt 
was  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  natives  of  India.  , 
If  the  engineers  and  the  Government  were  to  take 
up  the  matter,  and  to  found  a school  for  Indian  i 
architecture,  so  that  a thorough  training  might  /, 
be  secured  in  a very  short  space  of  time,  they  • 
would  be  able  to  rival  the  works  of  their  foi'C- 
fathers,  which  were  so  much  admired. 


ARCHITECTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS  AND  NEW  BRIDGE.  ^ 

STREET. 

For  some  time  past  the  neighbourhood  of  New  ' 
Bridge-street,  extending  from  the  Ludgate-  , 
circus  boundary  to  the  junction  with  Queen  f 
Victoria-street,  opposite  the  Royal  Hotel,  has  i, 
been  undergoing  very  considerable  architectural  l| 
improvements  by  the  erection  of  large  blocks  of  i| 
buildings.  Some  of  these  are  already  almost  J 
complete;  whilst  within  the  last  few  weeks  the  ■ 
elevations  of  others  have  begun  prominently  to  ; 
show  themselves.  Another  addition  is  about  to  ' 
be  made  to  the  number  by  the  new  buildings  to  i 
be  erected  at  the  sovith-western  angle  of  Fleet.  • 
street  and  New  Bridge-street,  which  will  com.  •: 
plete  the  Ludgate-cirena.  The  preliminary  step  ; 
towards  effecting  this  was  taken  last  week,  when  ■ 
the  materials  of  the  premises  on  the  site  of  [ 
which  the  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected  were  ^ 
sold,  prior  to  their  immediate  demolition.  We  ■ 
understand  that  the  new  stinicture  is  at  once  to  ■ 
be  commenced,  and  that  it  will  to  a great  extent 
resemble  the  structure  opposite,  at  the  south-  -j 
eastern  angle  of  the  Circus,  which  is  now  fast 
approaching  completion.  This  last-named  build.  • 
ing  is  erected  in  the  Italian  stylo,  the  whole  oT  i 
the  elevation  being  in  Bath  stone.  The  ground  I 
floor,  extending  from  the  New  Bridge-street  t 
boundary  to  the  extreme  angle  in  Ludgate-hill,  ^ 
consists  of  shops,  divided  by  granite  pilasters  ;.jt 
whilst  the  upper  portion  of  the  building,  con-  L 
sisting  of  three  stories  and  dormers,  is  designed 
for  a hotel,  the  entrance  to  which  is  in  the  centre  » 
of  the  Bridge-street  frontage,  under  a segmental  !: 
pediment,  surmounted  by  reclining  figures.  Bub  j 
in  addition  to  the  building,  as  shown  iu  the  New  •' 
Brido-e-street  and  Ludgate-circus  elevation,  the,  •: 
block  is  carried  backwards  to  a depth,  from  the  : 
New  Bridge.streeb  frontage,  of  about  150  feet, 
and  under  the  railway  arches.  On  each  side  of  1| 
the  railway  there  is  an  arcade  leading  out  of  11 
Ludgate-hill,  with  an  outlet  at  the  south  side  of 
the  boundary  of  the  narrow  street  leading  into-  i 
the  railway  station,  and  in  these  arcades  there  , 
will  be  upwards  of  thirty  shops,  in  addition  to  ' 
those  having  their  frontage  to  New  Bridge-streefr  t. 
and  the  Circus. 

Passing  along  from  the  last-named  building,  ,, 
we  notice  several  large  structures  in  course  of  1- 
erection  on  the  site  of  what  was  formerly  the  2 
Bridewell  Estate,  and  on  a portion  of  which,  .j 
until  recently,  stood  Radley’s  Hotel.  The  most 't; 
prominent  of  these  consists  of  three  blocks, 
opposite  the  railway  station,  and  which  occupy  / 
the  entire  frontage  of  New  Bridge-street,  froiur  i| 
St.  Bride’s-lane  to  the  Bridewell  Hospital  : 
buildings.  These  buildings  are  being  erected  on  : 
the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  sides  respec-  ■ 
tively  of  New  Bridewell-place,  a thoroughfare  j 
which  has  been  made  through  the  area  of  the  e 
Bridewell  Estate,  leading  westward  ont  of  New 
Bridge-street,  to  a depth  of  103  feet,  whence  it  ii 
is  carried  south  and  north,  to  the  bonndaries  of  ( 
Tudor-streeb  and  St.  Bride’s-lane  respectively.  'I 
The  New  Bridge-street  elevation  of  the  block  on 
the  north  side  of  New  Bridewell-place  is  65  ft.  - 
in  length,  and  that  on  the  south  aide  28  ft.,  ■ 
the  entire  length  of  the  New  Bridge-street 
frontage  being  thus  93  ft.  The  extreme  height  .! 
of  the  elevation  will  be  59  ft.,  and  the  build*  1; 
iug,  in  addition  to  a basement,  will  contain  i. 
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ground  floor,  together  with  three  etories  and 

dormers.  The  basement  of  the  building  and  the 
ground-floor  {portion  of  the  elevation  is  in  rusti- 
cated  stone  work,  from  the  Chilmark  quarries, 
whilst  the  materials  used  from  the  first  floor  to 
the  top  of  the  structure  are  white  brick,  with 
dressings  of  Portland  cement,  a considerable 
amount  of  ornamentation  being  introduced  into 
the  elevation.  The  windows  in  the  several 
stories  vary  in  form,  some  being  square,  whilst 
others  are  circular-headed.  The  several  eleva- 
tioDs  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  sides  of  New 
Bridewell-place  are  uniform  with  that  already 
described,  with  this  exception,  that  that  on  the 
south  side  of  New  Bridewell-place  has  a project- 
ing porch  and  gateway,  the  porch  being  sur- 
mounted by  a carved  pediment.  On  each  side 
of  the  gateway  there  are  entranaes  to  this 
block.  The  buildings  have  already  been  carried 
up  to  the  second  floor,  and  will  shortly  bo  covered 
in.  They  are  principally  intended  for  chambers. 
Hr.  Richard  Roberts  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Hart  the  contractor. 

The  area  on  the  west  side  of  Now  Bridewell- 
place  is  also  rapidly  being  covered  with  public 
buildings,  and  those  of  a mercantile  character. 
Amongst  these  is  the  new  London  City  Mission 
House,  a building  immediately  facing  the  north 
and  south  side  of  New  Bridewell-place,  and  com- 
manding a good  view  from  New  Bridge-street. 
This  building,  which  has  already  been  noticed 
in  the  Builder,  is  50  ft.  in  height,  and  built  of 
Portland  stone,  contains  ground  floor,  and  two 
stories  above,  surmounted  by  dormers.  The 
ground-floor  entrance  has  a projecting  porch 
supported  by  columns  on  each  side,  with  orna- 
mental capitals,  with  a balcony  above.  The 
building  has  just  beon  finished  mternally,  and  is 
now  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  the  Mission. 
Messrs.  Spalding  & Knight  are  the  architects, 
and  Messrs.  David  King  & Son,  the  contrac- 
tors, Immediately  adjoining  it  are  extensive 
new  premises  which  have  just  been  erected  for 
Messrs.  Collins,  the  publishers.  This  building, 
■which  has  a frontage  of  75  ft.  in  length,  and  is 
60^  ft.  in  depth,  is  four  stories  in  height,  and  is 
bnilt  of  white  brick,  with  red  brick  dressings. 
The  elevation  is  plain,  with  few  pretensions  to 
architectural  effect. 

Immediately  adjacent  to  the  last-named  struc- 
ture, and  having  the  frontages  to  the  south- 
west  angle  of  New  Bridewell-place  and  Tudor- 
street,  are  two  extensive  blocks,  which  are  in 
course  of  erection  for  Messrs.  Spicer  Brothers 
wholesale  stationers.  The  block  at  the  corner  of 
Tudor-street  will  be  occupied  by  Messrs.  Spicer 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  their  business ; 
whilst  the  other  block,  iu  New  Bridewell- 
place,  will  be  let  as  chambers.  The  extreme 
frontage  in  New  Bridewell-place,  of  the  two 
blocks  is  122  ft.  iu  length,  that  of  Messrs. 
Spicer’s  being  64  ft.  long,  and  the  other  block 
58  ft.  The  buildings  are  of  substantial  cha- 
racter, and  ornamental  in  their  architectural 
design.  They  are  60  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of 
the  parapet,  the  elevation  consisting  of  a base, 
tnent,  ground-floor,  and  four  stories,  a bold  pro- 
ecting  cornice,  3 ft.  high,  snrmonnting  the 
;hird  story.  The  basement,  and  3 ft.  above 
the  ground.floor  are  iu  Aberdeen  granite,  and 
ibove  this  to  the  first  floor  the  elevation  is 
sarried  up  in  Portland  stone.  The  upper  por- 
ions  of  the  building  are  in  white  Suffolk  brick, 

71th  Portland  stone  dressings.  Messrs.  Spicer’s 
dock  has  a distinct  elevation  at  the  angle  of 
. udor-street  and  New  Bridewell-place,  which  is 
ne  of  th0_  most  striking  architectural  features 
Q the  buildings.  This  consists  of  a principal 
oorvvay  in  red  polished  granite,  with  mouldings 
sstiiig  on  a grey  granite  base.  The  remainder 
f the  dressings  are  of  Portland  stone.  Over 
30  principal  entrance  is  a tympanntn,  supported 
y carved  consoles,  and  similarly  carved  span- 
rels  over  the  doorway.  The  first-floor  windows 
ave  Portland  stone  dressings,  with  panelled 
aads,  whilst  the  second-floor  windows  have 
3uble  columns  of  red  polished  granite  on  each 
de,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  are  sur- 
■ounted  by  an  entablature,  cornice,  and  pedi- 
ent.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Gresham-buildings, 
id  Mr.  W.  Seymour,  of  John-street,  Adelphi, 

■e  the  joint  architects  for  these  buildings,  and 
le  contractor  is  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Camberwell. 
Proceeding  along  New  Bridge-street,  in  the 
rection  of  Blackfriars,  what  have  been  desig. 
ded  “ New  Bridge. street  Chambers  ” are 
iticed  on  the  east  side.  These  premises  have 
r some  time  been  undergoing  alterations  and 
ternal  ornamentation,  which  are  now  approaeh- 
? completion.  Tho  entire  elevation  of  the 
.ildmg,  from  the  ground  floor  to  tho  upper 


I story  and  cornice,  have  been  re-faced  and  deco- 

rated, and  a porch  entrance  has  been  erected  at 
the  north  side.  Prom  two  polished  granite 
columns  on  each  side,  resting  upon  Portland 
atone  bases,  and  having  carved  capitals,  sprino- 
arches  in  Portland  stone,  facing  New  Bridge° 
street,  and  also  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
and  these  are  surmounted  by  a cornice  and  pedi-’ 
ment,  also  in  Portland  stone-  Mr.  Robinson  is 
the  architect. 

A few  yards  beyond  the  premises  just  named, 

_ large  and  costly  building  is  about  to  be  erected 
for  the  Hand-in-Hand  lusnrance  Company.  The 
foundations  are  now  being  got  in,  and  the  super- 
structure  will  shortly  be  commenced. 


LONDON  SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 


A PAPER  on  this  subject  was  read  last  week 
before  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health’ 
at  the  Scottish  Corporation  Hall,— Dr.  William 
Hardwicke  in  the  chair,— by  Dr.  T.  Orme  Dud 
field,  of  Kensington.  The  subject,  bo  said,  was 
of  great  sanitary  importance,  and  must,  in  all 
probability,  be  settled  in  some  wav  during  the 
present  year,  the  term  being  near  its  end  that 
was  fixed  by  Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act,  1844 
for  the  suppression  of  all  trades  scheduled  as 
noxious  within  a limited  area  of  roads  aud  dwel- 
lings.  A brief  retrospect  of  the  course  of  legis- 
lation  with  reference  to  slaughter-houses  was 
given  j and  in  illustration  of  tho  general  ignorance 
of  the  provisions  of  tho  Act  ot  ISM,  it  was  stated 
that  hundreds  of  such  establishments  have  come 
into  existence  during  tho  last  thirty  years  in 
direct  contravention  of  tho  Building  Act.  being 
within  the  prescribed  limits  in  which  no  new 
business  of  anoxious  character  was  to  beallotved  • 
and  speaking  particularly  of  such  of  these  as  bad 
their  origin  during  the  last  eighteen  years, -the 
lifetime,  thus  far,  of  the  Local  Manairement 
Act,— there  could  be  no  doubt  they  ought  never 
to  have  been  licensed  at  all.  The  Bill  to  repeal 
the  abolishing  clause,  brought  into  Parliament  in 
tho  last  session  by  Dr.  Brewer,  was  withdrawn 
upon  a reference  of  the  entire  subject  to  a Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Tho 
evidence  given  before  that  committee  was  em- 
phatic and,  apparently,  decisive  on  both  sides 
alike.  On  behalf  of  the  butchers  it  was  con- 
tended  that  the  improvements  effected  under  tho 
licensing  system  had  rendered  slaughter-houses 
mnoeuoua,  whilo  the  powers  of  inspection  and 
opposition  to  renewal  of  licences  conferred  upon 
local  authorities  were  sufficient  to  insure  all 
sanitary  requirements  being  duly  carried  out. 
The  results  of  personal  observation  led  Dr. 
Dudfield  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this  view,' 
and  the  ground  he  took  was  in  harmony 
with  that  portion  especially  of  the  Committee’s 
report  which  stated  the  desirability  of  con. 
stant  inspection,  and  of  precise,  stringent,  and 
uniform  regulations,  with  the  ulterior  object  of 
using  that  inspection  and  those  regulations  for 
the  detection  of  contagious  diseases  in  animals 
aud  preventing  the  sale  of  unsound  meat.  A 
slaughter-house  should  be  a detached  building, 
with  a fair  surrounding  air-space;  nor  near 
accumulations  of  foul-smelling  refuse,  and  suffi. 
ciently  distant  from  other  buildings  to  preclude 
offensiveness.  It  should  be  airy,  well  liglited, 
and  open  to  the  roof;  the  walls  being  formed  of 
impervious  materials,  so  as  to  admit  of  thoroucrh 
cleansing  with  soap  and  water,  and  the  flooring 
also  should  be  impervious,  and  slope  to  tho  drain 
which  should  be  incapable  of  disturbance  by 
rats  or  foul  air,  or  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
blood  and  filth  into  the  sewer;  a catch-pit  for 
blood  should  be  provided,  and  an  abundant  high- 
pressure  water  supply  be  always  available.  So 
far  are  the  existing  slaughter-houses  from  ful. 
filling  these  conditions,  that  their  use  may  be 
described  as  usually  an  accident — a shed,  a wash- 
house, a stable,  or  mows,  being  converted  wholly 
or  partially  to  the  purposes  of  slaughtering. 
Amongst  facts  ascertained  by  actual  inspection 
Dr.  Diidfield  stated  that  many  of  the  slaughter- 
houses could  be  approached  only  through  the 
dwelling-house  or  shop,  horses  were  sometimes 
stabled  in  them,  and  in  other  instances  there 
was  full  connexion  with  the  stabling;  frequently 
the  layerage  was  contained  within  the  slaughter- 
house; some  of  the  premises  had  dwelling-rooms 
in'  actual  occupation  above  them  ; in  two-fifths  of 
the  total  number  visited  the  drainage  was  found 
to  be  out  of  order  at  the  very  time  when,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  annual  licensing,  inspection 
must  have  been  looked  for ; and,  in  several 
oases,  light  was  obtained  by  opening  the  doors, 
so  that  the  business  was  carried  on  in  public. 


All  these  conditions  were  quite  consistent 
with  an  appearance  of  cleanliness  such  as 
would  impress  favourably  an  inexperienced 
observer,  and  yet  it  would  have  been  unreason- 
able  to  require  their  amendment  at  the  cost  of  a 
considerable  outlay  for  the  improvement  of  pre- 
mises 80  SOOD  to  be  closed  by  the  operation  of 
aw.  The  alternative  system  of  public  abattoirs 
had  worked  so  well  wherever  introduced,  that  it 
could  hardly  fail  of  success  in  the  metropolis, 
it  was  not  desired  nor  desirable  to  establish  one 
vast  abattoir,  but  a sufficient  number  of  suoh 
places  of  moderate  size  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  trade  and  of  the  community,  while  enablino- 
the  slaughter  of  diseased  animals  and  tho  traffic 
m unsound  meat  to  be  effectually  prescribed. 
17m  ^ humber  of  private  slaughter-houses  as 

1,700  was  absurdly  in  excess  of  every  legitimate 
requirement.  It  was  to  be  observed  here,  that 
only  in  connexion  with  public  establishments 
could  constant  and  effectual  inspection  be  carried 
out,  good  sanitary  conditions  ensured,  and 
enmity  and  the  sale  of  bad  meat  be  prevented. 

Drs.  F.  G Burge  (Fulham  District),  George 
Buchanan  (Local  Government  Board)  Hurd 
Wioko  (Paddington),  llifE  (Nomngton),  Tidy 
(Islington)  Stevenson  (St.  Panoras),  Sutton 
(Slioreditoh),  Netton  EadoIMe  (Local  Govern 
01“^e'8),  and  Liddle 
( iitechapel)  took  part  in  the  discoaaion  which 

ollovimd,  and  a resolution  affirming  the  necessity 
ot  abolishing  private  slaughter-houses,  and 
erecting  public  abattoirs  under  the  Corporation 
ot  London  or  the  Mecropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  adopted  by  all  but  two  votes.  * 


THE  STUDY  OF  DECORATIVE  ART. 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  Architectural  Association,  held  in  their 
rooms  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  2oth 
ult.,— Mr.  John  Bryce,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, m the  chair,— a paper,  having  for  its 
subject  "The  Importance  of  Mural  Decorative 
Art  as  a Study  for  the  Architectural  Student” 
was  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bonnar.  Proceeding 
to  sketch  the  rise  of  Decorative  art  from  the 
earliest  known  period,  as  illustrated  in  the 
rums  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian  cities,  to  the  high 
perfection  which  it  reached  in  the  Greek 
examples  wo  are  acquainted  with,  Mr.  Bonnar 
drew  attention  to  the  indications  which  were 
possessed  by  the  latter,  showing  its  Egyptian 
origin.  Pas.smg  on  to  speak  of  Roman  art. 
which  he  said  exhibited  evidences  of  the 
influenco  ^ of^  the  Early  Classic,  and  which 
although  it  did  not  seem  to  bo  as  successful  in 
conveying  the  same  sense  of  originality  ox- 
pressed  in  the  Greek,  nevertheless  established 
a standard  and  authority  in  works  of  ornamental 
colour  and  decoration  which  renders  it  a worthy 
monument  of  the  great  people  from  whom  it 
emanated.  ^ The  Mediaeval  era  was  next  touched 
upon  as  being  noted  for  the  deep  religious  feel- 
ing pervading  its  works,  and  was  spoken  of  as  the 
era  of  a style  of  decoration— when  modified  to  fit 
our  times  and  circumstances— which  no  other 
could  surpass.  But  the  adaptation  of  this  style 
of  art  without  reference  to  its  suitability,  and 
retaining  all  its  errors  and  crudeness  of  colour 
and  design  as  instanced  in  the  works  of  some 
of  our  modorn  decoi-ators,  was  severely  criti- 
cised. The  position  occupied  by  decorative  art 
on  the  Continent  was  next  glanced  at,  and 
its  exponents  and  patrons  received  eulogium. 
Its  backward  state  in  this  country  was  then  con- 
sidered and  ascribed  to  the  want  of  hearty  and 
discriminating  patronage  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthy  classes  generally.  This  cause  also 
created  a desire  on  the  part  of  table  decorators 
to  seek  a more  congenial  sphere  of  action  in  the 
social  status  obtained  by  the  artist,  and  accounted 
for  its  losing  workers  who  have  succeeded  in 
many  cases  in  realising  a wide  fume,  aud  in 
•proof  of  this  the  names  of  several  well-known 
artists  were  quoted,  who  had  begun  their  career 
as  decorators.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
Mr.  Bonnar  sought  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
architects  the  necessity  of  giving  mural  decora- 
tion as  a study  more  consideration  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  He  believed  that  -with  con. 
siatent  and  skilful  treatment  observed  through, 
out  a house,  in  design  and  colour,  besides  the' 
pleasing  and  delightful  sensations  created,  there 
would  result  an  increased  value  to  the  buildinrr 
and  an  impetus  would  bo  given  to  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assistants  of  architectural  art 
Mr.  Bonnar  brought  his  paper  to  a conclusion  by 
quoting  the  observation  made  by  Wilkinson  on 
the  same  subject " Those  who  think  that  their 
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acquirements  as  artists  would  be  lowered  b} 
their  condescending  to  decorative  work  or  to  orna- 
mental design  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
neither  a Giotto  nor  a Raffaclle  thought  himsell 
degraded  by  a similar  employment  of  his  talents, 
and  that  by  improving  the  general  taste  thej’ 
would  promote  a greater  appreciation  of  tht 
beautiful.”  The  interest  of  the  paper  wat- 
enhanced  by  a number  of  sketches  and  coloured 
drawings  of  already  executed  works,  together 
with  specimens  of  new  methods  of  wall  de- 
coration, some  of  them  specially  adapted  as 
background  for  pictures.  A lively  discussion 
followed. 


WAEEHOUSE,  CHEPSTOW-STREET, 
MANCHESTER,  FOR  MR.  SAM  MENDEL. 

OuB  engi'aving  illustrates  one  of  the  large 
warehouses  for  which  Manchester  is  celebrated. 

The  basement  fcu)r  is  used  chiefly  for  the  pack- 
ing and  making  up  of  goods,  the  packing  being 
done  by  fourteen  powerful  hydraulic  presses. 
Approaches  are  obtained  from  Cbepstow^street 
and  Great  Bridgewater^street.  Leading  from 
this  floor,  and  under  the  loading-way  at  the 
Chepstow-street  end,  are  the  engine  and  boiler 
houses,  &c.  Under  this  floor  runs  a portion  of 
the  River  Tib,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to 
divert  from  its  original  course. 

The  ground-jloor  is  used  for  general  warehouse 
purposes,  and  has  two  large  covered  loading- 
ways,  one  at  each  end  of  the  warehouse.  It  is 
approached  from  both  streets.  The  chief  en- 
trance to  the  warehouse  is  from  this  floor  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  communicates  with 
the  first-floor  by  the  grand  staircase,  10  ft.  wide, 
handsomely  arcaded  on  both  sides  in  stone. 

Thej^rst-^oor  is  diverted  toalarge  general  office 
for  clerks,  private  offices,  waiting-room,  sample 
and  pattern  rooms,  ocenpying  the  Bridgewater 
and  Chepstow  Street  ends,  and  the  whole  of 
the  back;  the  remainder  is  used  for  warehouse 
purposes.  A large  fireproof  safe  is  built  on  this 
floor  in  the  general  office.  From  the  grand 
staircase  is  a corridor,  14  ft.  wide,  leading  to 
offices,  &c.,  and  joining  one  at  the  hack,  7 ft. 
wide,  which  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing, the  flooring  of  which,  as  well  as  the  stair- 
case, is  covered  with  G lb.  lead,  with  French 
polished  margins  of  pitch  pine.  On  either  side 
are  moulded  and  panelled  pitch  pine;  screens 
filled  in  with  plain  and  chequered  plate-glass, 
French  polished,  as  is  the  whole  of  the  wood- 
work and  fittings  on  this  floor.  A central  stair- 
case from  the  clerks’  office  communicates  with 
the  whole  of  the  upper  floors. 

The  tivo-pair  and  three-pair  fioors  are  used 
entirely  for  warehouse  purposes.  On  the  latter, 
however,  is  a commodious  kitchen  and  dining- 
room, <Scc.,  for  the  use  of  the  clerks  generally. 
The  floors  are  constructed  of  beams  7 ft.  apart, 
supported  by  iron  columns,  on  which  are  laid 
11  in.  by  3 in.  planks,  grooved  and  tongued  with 
hoop-iron.  There  are  three  large  hoists  running 
from  basement  to  top  floor  ; three  staircases  of 
stone,  independent  of  those  already  described, 
connect  the  several  floors,  on  each  of  which  is 
commodious  lavatory  and  W.C.  accommodation, 
the  walls  of  which  are  tiled  throughout  with 
coloured  glazed  tiles  in  patterns.  The  warming 
of  each  floor  is  accomplished  by  several  large 
upright  coils,  supplied  from  boilers  below.  Ven- 
tilation flues  are  built  in  all  piers  between  the 
windows.  The  windows  are  glazed  thronghout 
with  chequered  and  plain  plate-glass.  The  ware- 
house occupies  a total  area  of  2,400  square  yards, 
and  has  a frontage  of  304  ft. 

The  contracts  for  the  different  trades  were  let 
separately  in  all  cases,  and  have  been  efficiently 
carried  out  by  the  following  : — Excavating  and 
brickwork,  Mr.  William  Healey  ; masonry,  chim- 
ney-pieces, and  grates,  &c.,  Messrs.  J.  & H. 
Patteson;  carpenter  and  joiners’  work,  Messrs. 
Robert  Neill  & Sons;  plastering,  painting,  and 
French  polishing,  &c.,  Mr.  William  Hood  ; 
plumbing  and  glazing,  Mr.  Robert  Heyworth; 
slating,  Messrs.  J.  Kirkley  & Sons ; cast  iron- 
work, Messrs.  Bellhouse  & Co.  ; ornamental 
wrought  ironwork,  Mr.  Robert  Jones ; all  of 
Manchester. 

The  engine,  boilers,  and  presses  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Nasmyth,  Wilson,  & Co.,  of  Patricrof t, 
near  Manchester. 

The  building  was  designed  and  partially  car- 
ried out  by  the  late  firm  of  Speakman  <fc  Charles- 
worth,  and  has  been  completed  by  their  successors, 
Messrs.  Speakman,  Son,  & Hickson,  of  Manchester, 
at  a total  cost  of  40,0001.,  exclusive  of  site  and 
machinery. 
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whaterev,  wbilfit  at  others  there  was  only  one 
closet  to  ten  houses.*  He  also  found  scarlet 
fever  patients  ocoupjing  the  same  bed  and 
rooms  as  healthy  persons. 

With  reference  to  pitmen  being  a dirty  class, 
so  far  as  be  could  see  that  was  not  the  case. 
It  was  a perfect  disgrace  to  the  rich  colliery, 
owners  that  such  a state  of  things  should  e.>ciat. 

It  was  not  his  place  as  a medical  man  under 
Government,  to  recommend  any  special  or  par- 
ticular  method  to  be  carried  out.  That  was  the 
province  of  architects,  engineers,  or  surveyors, 
it  was  only  his  duty  to  point  oat  the  evils 
causing  so  much  sickness  and  death,  and  to  point 
out  their  remedy  without  interfering  with 
structural  works.  He  might  just  add  that 
fevers  wore  the  most  expensive  of  diseases, 
carrying  off  those  in  the  prime  of  life  as  well  as 
infants. 

It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  dens  he  had  seen 
would  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
in  their  place  suitable  dwellings  at  once  erected. 
The  Local  Government  Board  would  shortly 
send  round  circulars  that  would  enable  the 
medical  officers  to  reach  the  owners  of  the  pro- 
perties who  disregarded  the  notices  left  on  them 
six  months  ago  to  erect  decent  places  for  the 
inhabitants. 

In  connexion  with  the  Government  inquiry, 
the  pitmen  now  ask,  are  they  to  wait  till  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  falls  a victim  to  the  diseases 
that  are  slaying  those  who  live  around  his 

palace — “The  Castle,”  Bishop’s  Auckland, at 

a rate  greater  by  5 to  1 from  typhoid  and 
scarlet  fevers,  than  is  proved  to  bo  the  ratio  in 
Loudon  and  other  large  towns. 


DISCLOSUEES  FROM  THE  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

For  some  time  past  the  Builder  has  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Government  Board  to 
the  sickening  and  appalling  condition  of  the 
towns  and  villages  in  the  county  of  Durham ; 
and  a report  recently  made  by  Dr.  Thorne, 
one  of  the  principal  medical  officers  of  the 
Whitehall  Board,  as  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Auckland  Union,  contains  such  startling 
revelations  as  may  exceed  belief  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  not  looked  into  suoh  matters  for 
themselves.  The  Government  Inspector  says  : — 

“ The  Local  Government  Board  had  long  had 
under  its  consideration  the  high  death-rate  and 
prevalence  of  disease  in  the  Auckland  Union, 
and  bad  it  not  been  that  one  of  their  Inspectors, 
who  was  deputed  to  make  the  present  investiga- 
tion, had  died,  it  would. have  been  made  some 
months  since. ” [Dr.  Gwynne  Harries,  whose 
case  of  virulent  typhoid  fever,  contracted  on  a 
visit  to  Auckland,  was  reported  in  the  Builder, 
and  to  whose  widow  a deserved  pension  has  been 
granted,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Gladstone.] 

Before  going  into  the  death-rate  and  prevalence 
of  disease  in  this  particular  district,  he  might 
say  that  the  deaths  from  all  causes  in  England 
and  Wales,  during  the  ten  years  ending  1870, 
had  been  2,242  per  100,000;  in  the  same  pro- 
portion 81  were  from  fever,  and  97  scarlet-fever. 

In  the  thirteen  registration  districts  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  the  figures  were  2,249  from  all 
causes,— 101  from  fever,  aud  155  from  scarlet 
fever;  and  in  the  Auckland  registration  district 
tho  fignres  were  2,396  from  all  causes,— 124  from 
fever,  and  198  from  scarlet  fever. 

It  would  thus  be  seen  that  the  death-rate  in 
the  Auckland  Registrationdistrict  was  alarmingly 
high.  Then  again  with  regard  to  the  infantile 
mortality  during  the  ten  years  ending  1870, 
there  wore  in  every  100,000  children  under 
twelve  months  old,  18,041  deaths  from  all  causes 
in  England  and  Wales;  18,517  in  the  thirteen 
registration  districts  of  the  county  of  Durham  ; 
and  20,/25in  the  Auckland  Registration  district. 

These  were  figures  of  which  there  could  be  no 
dispute,  as  they  were  the  figures  of  tho  Registrar- 
General. 

With  reference  to  the  districts  of  the  various 
Local  Boards,  he  found  in  the  Bishop  Auckland 
local  board  of  health  district,  that  the  death-rate 
daring  the  past  two  years  has  been  29-0  in 
187--  in  1,000,  and  36‘1  in  1873,  a truly  a/ppalUna 
death-rate;  and  those  rates  were  calculated  after 
deducting  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  workhouses 
of  persons  who  were  not  previously  resident  in 
the  local  board  districts ; the  rate  from  fever 
aloiio  was  five  times  tJiat  obtaining  in  London 
and  the  large  cities ! 

One  of  the  most  painful  features  noticeable 
was  the  waste  of  infant  life  in  the  Auckland 
Union.  In  tho  Bishop  Auckland  district,  out  of 
every  100  children  bom  alive  more  than  28  die 
the  first  year.  The  diseases  principally  causing 
this  mortality  were  typhoid,  or,  more  properly, 
enteric  fever  and  scarlet  fever.  Tho  spread  of 
enteric  fever  was  always  associated  with  excre- 
mental  pollution  of  air  breathed  or  water 
drunk.  Bad  drainage  and  water  supply 
wove  the  cause  of  this  poison.  Loves  Bitchbnrn, 
in  the  district,  was  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
places  ho  ever  visited;  the  inhabitants  were 
under  the  necessity  of  having  to  go  to  a water- 
pond  a quarter  of  a mUe  distant.  The  water 
was  simply  filthy.  In  Bishop  Auckland  he  found 
in  every  case  that  there  was  a largo  escape  of 
3ewer-air  into  houses  where  cases  of  enteric 
fever  had  occurred.  The  remedy,  he  thought, 
was  obvious,  viz.,  to  carry  the  sink-pipe  to  the 
mtside  of  the  house,  and  to  cut  it  off,  allowing 
t to  flow  over  a properly  - trapped  grating 
Jovermg  the  drain  inlet.  No  direct  interior 
Jommunication  between  interior  of  houses  and 
iewers  should  exist ; except  in  cases  of  w.o. 
loil-pipes,  all  connexions  should  be  severed,  and 
n cases  of  soil-pipe  it  should  be  thoroughly 
ventilated.  The  ventilation  of  sewers  he  con- 
iidered  most  important.  In  many  cases  the 
laual  position  of  rain  pipes  or  spouts  by  the  side 
4 houses  were  to  be  deprecated,  for  they  were 
limply  ventilated  from  the  sewers,  carrying  the 
lewer  air  up  to  and  through  the  open  bedroom 
nndows. 

The  middens  in  the  district  were  all  open,  and 
he  contents  got  saturated  with  rainfalls  and 
lops.  Then,  again,  the  middens  were  close,  and 
larallel  with  rows  of  cottages,  polluting  the 
rhole  neighbourhood. 

There  were  long  rows  of  houses  in  several  -t— = ...a.  ua. 

lUageS  without  any  closet  accommodflHon  'he  warumgs  then  imd 

D ay  accoaimoaationi  time  given,  would  appal  the  most  thoughtless. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

In  the  course  of  a paper  on  the  London  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  read  last  week,  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  by  Lieut.  Cole,  Dr.  Lyon  Play, 
fair  in  the  chair,  the  reader  said,  the  usefulness 
of  the  Annual  International  Exhibitions  lies  in 
their  bearing  on  technical  instruction,  and 
opportunities  afforded  for  the  study  of  particu- 
lar industries;  and  in  view  of  increasing  the 
sphere  of  their  usefulness,  her  Majesty’s  Com- 
missioners have  invited  the  alliance  of  corpora- 
tions,  trade  companies,  and  special  societies,  in 
order  that  the  students  in  schools  connected 
with  them  may  be  sent  to  study  the  Exhibition. 
Considerable  support  has  already  been  met 
with  towards  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  and 
a National  Association  for  tho  Promotion  of 
Technical  Instruction  has  been  formed.  This 
Association  consists  of  two  classes  of  mem- 
bers.  A subscription  of  51.  entitles  the  sub. 
scriber  to  receive  200  tickets  for  artizans  or 
■100  tickets  for  children,  together  with  a 
transferable  season  ticket ; a subscription 
of  3Z.  entitles  the  subscriber  to  receive  120 
tickets  for  artizaua  or  240  school  - tickets, 
together  with  a non-transferable  season-ticket. 
The  artizans’  and  children’s  tickets  will  be  avail- 
able  on  Mondays  or  Saturday  during  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October;  and  the 
Board. of  Management  have  it  in  contemplation 
to  institute  a series  of  lectures  on  the  industries 
shown  in  the  Exhibition.  This  Society  has 
already  commenced  to  make  use  of  the  Exhibi- 
tions for  giving  aid  to  technical  instruction. 
This  aid,  which  can  be  afforded  by  no  other 
means,  consists  of  scholarships  offered  for  the 
best  examination  in  the  industrial  classes  of 
each  year.  The  technological  examinations  con- 
ducted by  this  Society  furnish  the  necessary 
machinery,  and  the  scholarships  are  awarded  on 
the  condition  that  the  recipients  go  for  one  year 
to  some  place  of  scientific  instruction,  such  as 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  in  Dublin,  Owen’s  College,  Manches- 
ter, or  the  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  Universities, 
or  other  approved  schools,  or  travel  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  themselves  in  their 
trade. 

In  1873,  two  scholarships  of  50Z.  each  were 
awarded  for  the  best  examinations  in  carriage- 
building aud  steel  manufacture  ; and  this  year 
similar  scholarships  will  be  offered  for  examina- 
tions in  civil  engineering,  leather  and  harness 
aud  in  methods  of  heating.  ’ 


and  description  of  Pitmen's  Dwellings  of 
^18  neighbourhood,  m “Another  Blow  for  Life,"  by 
and  previously  pub- 
lished m this  lourual  A calculation  of  the  number  of 
lives  saenheed  during  the  eleven  years  that  have  foUowed 
through  inattention  to  the  warnings  then  aud  before  that 
* time  given,  would  appal  the  most  thoughtless. 


At  the  close  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Henry  Cole 
C.B  said  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  with  which 
both  the  chairman  and  himself  were  connected 
had  been  a fruitful  parent,  but  none  of  its  suc- 
cessors had  equalled  it,  either  in  brilliancy  or 
financial  success.  It  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing many  novelties,  and  also  of  reviving 
niQch  which  was  thought  to  be  new.  As  for 
mstanoe,  he  might  mention  reaping-machines, 
tor  which  the  Americans  took  greatcredib, though, 
m f^t,  an  exactly  similar  machine  was  now  in 
the  Patent  Musenra  at  South  Kensington  which 
was  i^ented  some  thirty-five  years  ago  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  and  had  been  at  work  in  Scotland 
until  a veiy  recent  period.  Having  briefly 
alluded  to  the  succeeding  Exhibitions  at  New 
York  m 1853,  and  at  Paris  in  1855,  which  were  not 
so  successful  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view ; to  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1862,  which  very  nearly 
paid  its  way ; to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867 
which  cost  about  half  a million  of  money,  and 
led  to  an  immense  number  of  law-suits  ; the 
British  Commissioners  having  been  involved  in 
several,  though  they  got  out  of  them  at  such  a 
nominal  expense  as  to  show  they  were  not  much 
m the  wrong  ; and  to  the  Vienua  Exhibition  of 
last  year,  which  he  believed  contained  a brilliant 
assemblage  of  objects,  though  it  entailed  a loss 
of  more  than  a million  sterling ;— Mr.  Cole  said  he 
could  not  avoid  the  impression  that  the  world  was 
getting  tired  of  Great  Exhibitions,  and  he  doubted 
if  there  was  any  chance  of  one  being  held  in  Eno-. 
land  for  a long  time  to  come ; at  any  rate,  such  an 
enterprise  would  require  a guarautee  fund  of 
from  Ij-  to  2 millions.  Still  there  was  a great 
demand  arising  forteohuical  instruction,  a phase 
which  was  translated  in  various  ways,  some  even 
thinking  that  the  State  ought  to  establish  work- 
shops,— ateliers  nationaux, — which  he  thought 
a mistake  ; for  in  his  opinion  it  was  hardly  tho 
business  of  the  State  to  decide  on  the  calling  or 
occupation  of  any  of  its  citizens.  All  were 
agreed,  however,  that  English  people  should  bo 
as  well  instructed  as  those  on  the  Continent,  for 
the  lesson  could  not  be  mistaken,  that  the  nation 
which  had  been  able  to  gain  the  greatest 
victories  in  arms  was  the  nation  which  was  best 
educated,  — that  the  German  nation,  which 
throughout  its  whole  extent  provided  not  only 
for  tho  education  of  tho  infant  and  the  youth, 
but  also  for  the  instruction  and  civilisation  of 
the  adult,  was  more  advanced  than  any  other  in 
E^ope,  as  well  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  iu 
military  pursuits.  Now  technical  instruction 
seemed  capable  of  great  development  by  moans 
of  Exhibitions,  Of  late  years  Parliament  had 
not  only  determined  that  all  children  should 
leani  to  read,  write,  and  cipher— which  was  but 
a miserable  termination  to  education— but  also 
that  those  who  desired  it  might  be  assisted  in 
acquiring  the  elements  of  science  and  art;  some 
25  subjects  being  open  to  them,  including 
botany,  chemistry,  geometry,  physiology,  &c. 
Any  one  could  start  a school  in  a garret  or  a 
cellar;  no  credentials  were  required;  but  if  the 
students  passed  the  requisite  examinations,  the 
teacher  received  from  the  Government  a certain 
rowai^for  his  labour.  Butthere  still  remained  the 
question  of  applying  the  science  so  learned.  He 
did  not  think  the  State  should  interfere  in  this, 
as  some  suggested,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  of  the  highest  advantage  to  all  the 
world  to  see  what  was  being  done  in  the 
different  industries,  and  what  improvements  had 
been  introduced  ; and  it  appeared  to  him,  there- 
fore, that  Exhibitions  afforded  a mode  in  which 
technical  instruction  could  be  conveyed  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  all  parties.  At  present, 
England  was  said  to  be  at  the  apex  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  but  it  was  evident  that  other 
nations,  Germany  especially,  were  treading 
closely  upon  her  heels,  and  if  she  were  not  to  be 
a loser  in  the  race,  she  mnst  nae  every  effort  to 
retain  her  place.  To  this  end  ho  had  been  verj- 
pleased  to  be  able  to  render  any  assistance 
towards  making  E.xhibitions  useful  as  moans  of 
technical  instruction,  and  he  doubted  not  they 
would  be  so  increasingly  in  the  future.  They 
had  fine  art  exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
commenced  by  tho  Society  of  Arts  ; agricultural* 
floricultural,  and  various  other  exhibitions;  and 
it  would  never  do  for  the  greatest  manufacturing 
people  in  the  world  to  let  it  be  said  that  they 
could  not  get  up  an  industrial  exhibition,  in 
which  science  and  art  realised  their  highest 
aims.  Although  they  were  rather  difficult  to 
manage,  these  exhibitions  had  hitherto  proved 
financially  snccessful,  and  he  believed  they  would 
do  for  the  industry  of  this  country  that  which 
could  be  done  by  no  other  means. 

Major  Beaumont,  M.P.,  thought  Mr.  Cole  was 
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quite  correct  in  Baying  tliat  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  these  Exhibitions  shouldbethe  technical 
education  of  the  people,  for  it  was  by  this  means 
only  that  England  could  hope  to  retain  her  com- 
mercial  supremacy.  This  was  due  in  the  first 
place,  no  doubt,  to  her  mineral  wealth  ; but  coal 
and  iron  were  now  being  found  abundantly  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  thus  placing  other 
countriee  on  a level  with  ourselves  as  regards 
natural  advantages,  and  rendering  it  even  more 
necessary  than  ever  for  education  to  be  attended 
to.  Now  be  thought  Exhibitions  were  perhaps 
the  most  popular  way  of  imparting  technical 
education,  combining,  as  they  did,  instruction 
and  amusement.  He  bad  seen  something^  of 
them,  both  as  exhibitor  and  manager,  having 
had  the  control  of  the  machinery  department  m 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  18G7,  and  he  feared  they 
had  somewhat  fallen  o2  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. Many  large  manufacturers  seemed  to  be 
"etting  tired  of  them,  and  did  not  care  to  ex- 
hibit, and  this  feeling  he  attributed  to  then- 
being  in  some  cases  made  too  much  like  huge 
bazaars,  the  instruction  being  too  much  sacrificed 
to  amusement,  and  the  exhibition  of  real  im. 
provement  and  important  mannfactuies  giving 
place  to  petty  huckstering.  This  tendency  cul- 
minated  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  large 
manufacturers  found  themselves  to  some  extent 
pushed  on  one  side  by  exhibitors  whose  goods 
were  more  of  a bazaar  character.  He  believed, 
therefore,  thatit  would  be  advantageous  in  every 
way  to  keep  instruction  in  view  _ rather  than 
amusement,  and  this  was  the  especial  feature  of 
these  annual  Exhibitions.  It  was  supposed  that 
a certain  lapse  of  time  mnst  take  place  m every 
trade  before  they  could  have  made  progress 
sufficient  to  warrant  them  again  appearing 
before  the  public  as  exhibitors,  and  if  that 
were  properly  carried  out,  they  might  fairly 
expect  exhibitors  would  only  come  forward  with 
something  which  it  was  really  worth  while  to 
show.  Thus  Exhibitions,  instead  of  being  mere 
spasmodic  efforts  of  feeling,  would  become  per. 
manent  means  of  instructing  the  people.  In  one 

respectthePari8Exhibition8toodalone,viz.,inthe 

admirable  aiTangement  of  the  different  objects 
in  zones,  which  again  were  divided^  laterally, 
according  to  the  countries,  so  rendering  it  per- 
fectly easy  for  a visitor  to  discover  what  he  was 
in  search  of,  and  study  it  with  its  cognate 
objects,  instead  of  being  obliged,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  to  go  from  one  end  of  the 
building  to  the  other.*  The  circular  form,  how- 
ever,  was  not  well  adapted  for  arrangement, 
particularly  with  reference  to  machinery.  At 
Vienna  there  was  a most  splendid  collection  ot 
aoods;  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  anything 
was  almost  insurmountable.  The  English  col- 
lection was  highly  creditable  to  the  nation, 
especially  considering  that  Parliament  had 
TOtei!  Toiy  little  money  for  the  purpose, 
instead  of  from  100,0001.  to  130,000!.,  as  it  did 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Ho  felt  qoite 
satisfied  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  give 
a certain  amount  of  support  to  exhibitions  of 
this  kind,  though  he  would  not  venture  to  lay 
down  the  limit  to  which  it  should  go,  and  that 
they  would  do  wisely  to  spend  piiblic  money  in 
giving  encouragement  to  exhibitions  when  pro- 
perly conducted,  and  particularly  when  princi- 
pally  devoted  to  objects  of  real  utility. 

Mr.  Pearsall  thought,  considering  the  large 
extent  of  wall-space  occupied,  which  rendered  it 
quite  impossible  for  one  to  make  himself  ac- 
quaintedwith  the  Exhibition  in  any  one  visit, 
that  it  would  bo  well  if  greater  facilities  were 
offered  by  reducing  the  charge  for  admission. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  Lieut.  Cole  had 
shown  them  very  clearly  that  the  Exhibitions 
to  be  held  in  this  country  in  future  must  be 
limited  to  a very  few  subjects,  probably  to  fewer 
«ven  than  were  now  included  in  the  annual 
Exhibitions,  and  that  the  real  object  of  such 
exhibitions  of  industries  occurring  once  in  every 
ten  years  was  to  compare  the  progress  made  m 
industries  all  over  the  world,  in  order  that  they 
might  take  stock  of  what  was  doing  both  in 
England  and  other  countries.  It  was  a remark- 
able  thing,  looking  at  the  progress  of  industry 
over  Europe,  that  the  mere  possession  of  the 
materials  of  industry  was  the  smallest  factor  in 
production.  This  had  resulted  chiefly  from  the 
facilities  of  intercommunication,  by  which  raw 
material  could  be  carried  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  another  at  such  comparatively  cheap 
rates,  that  the  possession  of  that  raw  material 
was  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  skill  and 


* The  plan  was  stolen  from  the  Builder  without  acknow- 
ledgment ; as  we  have  before  proved.— Ed. 


intelligence  applied  to  turning  it  to  utility.  ^ For 
instance,  cotton  was  exported  from  America,  it 
came  to  this  country,  was  converted  into  calico, 
and  sent  out  again  to  the  United  States,  and, 
after  all  the  cost  of  converting  and  carriage,  it 
undersold  the  mills  in  America.  That  was  even 
more  extraordinary  in  the  case  of  a conntry  where 
there  was  no  fuel,  like  Switzerland,  where  this 
bulky  raw  material  had  to  be  carried  overland  by 
difficult  mountain  roads,  and  where  coal  bad  to  be 

got  from  Belgium,  France.or  Germany,  yet  in  that 
country  cotton  was  converted  into  a useful  sub- 
stance,  and  sent  back  to  America,  still  under- 
selling the  country  which  produced  it.  This 
showed  that  the  possession  of  raw  material, 
however  important,  was  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  science  which  converted  that 
substance  into  a useful  product.  Last  year,  in 
Switzerland,  be  remembered  visiting  a narrow 
valley,  some  few  miles  from  the  baths  of  Ragatz, 
closed  in  with  a mountain,  over  which  there  was 
nothing  but  a mere  mule-path.  He  found  the 
whole  place  teeming  with  industry.  Every  part 
of  the  valley  was  taken  up  with  works  for  the 
production  of  calico  and  dyed  goods,  especially 
Turkey  reds,  competing  with  Glasgow,  Man. 
Chester,  and  other  places,  for  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction, and  sending  the  products  back  to 
America.  Ireland,  which  possessed  infinitely 
greater  facilities  for  manufacturing  industries, 
having  a seaboard,  which  Switzerland  had  nob, 
and  though  it  had  no  coal,  being  near  the  coal- 
fields  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  with  abundant 
intercommunication  for  raw  material,  yet 
with  all  these  advantages  had  scarcely  any 
manufacturing  industry.  What  was  it  that 
made  Switzerland  so  busy  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  left  Ireland  so  unprosperous? 
There  was  only  one  answer,  the  education  of  the 
people.  In  Switzerland  every  child  was  taught 
well  at  school  5 they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
miserable  three  Rs  which  were  considered 
sufficient  in  England,  but  really  only  constituted 
the  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  of  education  without 
any  meat.  As  soon  as  the  children  passed  out 
of  school  with  an  infinitely  greater  knowledge  of 
the  world  around  than  the  three  Rs  can  ever 
give,  with  a knowledge  of  economics  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  terra,  they  passed  into  a better 
school,  where  they  were  taught  the  sciences 
bearing  upon  industries,  and  this  made  Switzer- 
land prosperous  in  spite  of  all  its  difficulties. 
This  was  a question  to  be  deeply  considered. 
In  the  metropolis  there  were  130,000  children 
not  possessing  any  education  at  all,  or  scarcely 
any  worthy  of  the  name.  What  would  any 
parent  before  him  think  of  ending  the  education 
of  his  children  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
when  they  were  just  able  to  road  a paragraph  in 
the  newspaper  or  write  a small  sentence  from 
dictation?  Yet  that  was  the  education  which 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  considered  it  a great  merit 
to  obtain, — an  education  which  could  not 
bear  the  friction  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life.  Unless  this  was  fnlly  understood,  and  the 
people  were  educated  according  to  the  new 
requirements  of  the  world,  it  would  be  useless 
to  expect  a continuance  of  the  prosperity  which 
the  great  wealth  of  raw  materials  in  this  country , 
and  the  energy  and  honesty  of  the  people, 
enabled  them  to  enjoy.  Twenty  years  was  a 
small  time  in  the  life  of  a nation;  bub  even  in 
that  time  some  industries  had  nearly  vanished 
fi'om  this  country,  and  unless  the  schools  were 
raised  from  their  present  position,  unless  the 
artizans  were  instructed  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
take  that  intellectual  position  which  the  progress 
of  the  world  required  to  promote  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  this  country,  the  consequence  would 
be  really  serious.  He  was,  therefore,  glad  to 
hear  such  a discussion  in  that  room,  because  it 
was  in  the  Society  of  Arts  that  the  Exhibition 
of  1851  bad  its  first  birth.  It  was  the  Society 
of  Arts  wliich  first  had  the  courage  to  promote 
higher  education  by  means  of  examinations 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  had  recently 
taken  up  the  larger  subject  of  technical  educa- 
tion, and  had  sown  a small  seed  which  might 
grow  into  a great  tree.  If  they  had  faith  in 
themselves  and  continued  in  such  useful  acts,  the 
country  would  recollect  that  the  Society  of  Arts, 
small  as  it  was,  bad  had  an  enormous  share  in 
improving  the  state  of  the  county,  and  the  arts 
and  manufactures  for  the  promotion  of  which  it 
was  established.  The  Exhibition  of  this  year  he 
was  told  would  be  an  excellent  one,  being  got 
up  with  energy  and  great  judgment,  and  ought 
to  sacceed.  He  was  not  so  sanguine  as  Mr. 
Cole  in  thinking  that  Exhibitions  were  a gi-eat 
financial  success,  but  as  yet  they  had  not  been  a 


failure,  and  the  Exhibition  shortly  to  be  opened 
with  limited  industries  would  prove  whether  the 
public  would  support  them  and  mako  them  i: 
self-supporting. 


SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  FIRE-PROOF 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Sill, — Being  much  interested  in  arriving  at  a : 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  important  question:! 
of  fire-proof  construction,  which  has  so  much:, 
occupied  attention  of  late,  I trust  you  will  allow  • 
me,  through  the  medium  of  your  influential  ;■ 
columns,  to  make  a few  suggestions  in  the  hopeii 
of  directing  the  attention  of  scientific  men  to 
certain  points  not,  at  present,  perhaps,  quite  li 
sufficiently  considered  by  our  constructors,  but  ^ 
on  which,  to  a considerable  extent,  the  whole! 
question  appears  to  depend,  viz. : — 

1.  That  buildings,  of  the  warehouse-clMSi 

especially,  should  be  constructed  wholly  of  in-i- 
combustible  materials;  and  of  such,  moreover, 11 
as  are  unaffected  by  intense  heat.  1 

2.  That  they  should  be  built  in  compartmentsfl 

capable  of  instant  isolation.  _ 1 

3.  That  they  should  be  proof  against  fire  fromii 
without. 

4.  That  in  the  event  of  fire  in  any  one_  com-n 
partment,  and  the  inevitable  consumption  ofi| 
its  contents,  an  intense  accumulation  of  heat.ii 
to  endanger  the  building  generally,  should  be: 
impossible. 

To  secure  the  first  in  a strictly  sound  and*  1 
scientific  manner,  the  highest  talent  of  civiL'i 
engineer  and  architect  is  demanded.  The  used 
of  wood  constructionally  should  be  discarded, -d 
and  our  scientific  men  might  do  good  service  bylj 
discovering  a mode  of  construction  with  kaowii'|| 
substitutes  which  should  dispense  with  its  em^l 
ployraent.  The  too-free  use  of  iron  in  exposedJ 
situatiODshas  been  found  most  objectionable ; stonti 
has  equally  failed  ; and  good  honest  brickworkrl 
especially  when  the  mortar  used  is  fire-resisting: 
would  appear,  after  all,  to  be  the  most  reliable' 
As  however  iron  must  enter  into  the  constmoj 
tion  to  admit  of  the  large  rooms  required  ii 
modern  buildings  it  would  be  essential,  and  bj 
no  means  difficnlt,  so  to  isolate  vertical  colnmnst 
girders,  and  tension  rods,  as  to  make  thorn  um' 
affected  by  the  fiercest  heat  generated  in  theiik 
immediate  vicinity. 

II.  The  fact  of  the  fragile  wooden  doors  0 i 
ordinary  buildings  being  the  chief  outlets  for  tbc| 
spread  of  fire,  has  scarcely  been  adequatehj 
noticed  in  the  otherwise  exhaustive  discussiooii 
which  you  have  originated.  No  sooner  is  tht| 
frail  door  bnrnt  through,  than  the  fire  rushes  u]| 
the  staircase,  which  thus  acts  the  part  of  a hug\ 
chimney  in  creating  a draught  and  increasinj) 
the  fire,  being  itself  a vehicle  for  transmittin,;] 
the  fire  to  other  parts  of  the  building.  Eveij 
iron  doors  buckle  and  twist  under  intense  heatj 
and  have  failed  lamentably.  There  is,  howeverl 
a description  of  door  (of  which  two  have  beer' 
fixed  for  some  years  in  the  Museum  of  Builol 
ing  Appliances  in  Maddox-street)  absoluteL 
fire-resisting.  They  are  partly  constructed 
refractory  fire-clay,  and  are  made  to  slide  inti 
spaces  left  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Thetj 
overlap  the  door  aperture  by  sevei-al  inches,  o.l 
all  sides,  whereby  their  iron  framework  is  W6| 
removed  from  any  possible  contact  with  fire.  i 

III.  It  is  needless  after  the  recent  iiarrotn 
escape  of  Lowndes-square,  to  point  out  til: 
danger  to  which  an  ordinary  town  house  is  liabil 
from  the  ignition  of  its  external  woodworl| 
Safety  from  external  fire  may  be  secured  by  tl ; 
application  of  the  same  construction  of  fire-olaj 
doors  and  shutters  already  described,  to  tb 
external  doors  and  windows.  These  fire-olo 
shatters  have  been  made  to  slide  over  the  wal;' 
faces  both  internally  and  externally  ; and,  bettiti 
still,  into  recesses  in  the  wall  itself,  so  that  ttti 
the  first  alarm  of  fire  the  premises  may  be  reil 
dered  impervious  to  the  enemy  in  a very  shot 
space  of  time.  One  further  source  of  extern*: 
danger  lies  in  the  ordinary  construction  of  rood 
with  wooden  framings,  generally  as  dry  as  tindefi 
and  readily  inflammable,  even  through  the 
slated  coverings  in  most  cases.  These  should  k|| 
universally  superseded  by  the  cheaper,  moi 
durable,  and  fire-resisting  flat  roof,  now  prove, 
by  several  examples,  to  be  quite  practicabl 
when  constructed  of  concrete,  or  concrete  fac'i 
with  tiles. 

IV.  Whilst  advocating  the  provision  of  t 
av.ailable  appliances  for  “knocking  out”  ?' 
cipient  fire,  such  as  hydrants,  hose,  &c., 
necessity  should,  above  all,  be  recognised  fljl 
such  construction  as  would  facilitate  the  sb 
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and  rapid  combustion — if  burn  they' must — of  the 
contents  of  any  one  compartment,  rather  than 
risk  the  contents  of  other  compartments,  through 
accumulated  heat,  by  denying  to  the  flames  from 
a portion  ignited,  a safe  and  free  exit  by  a 
recognised  channel.  To  this  end  a sufficient 
shaft  should  be  constructed  from  the  ceiling 
level  of  each  compartment  (which  ordinarily 
would  prove  an  excellent  means  of  ventilation) 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  fire,  so  to 
speak,  harmlessly  up  the  chimney.  The  condi- 
tion  of  each  compartment  would  be  the  reverse 
of  an  ordinary  brick  oven,  which  is  constructed 
to  accumulate  intense  heat  (without  the  slightest 
risk  to  its  surroondings) , whereas  the  arrangement 
under  consideration  wonld  provide  compartments 
Btructionally  aa'non-inflammable  as  ovens,  with 
the  ever-present  means  of  discharging,  instan- 
taneously,  accidental  fire,  whereby  accumulated 
heat  would  bo  rendered  impossible. 

Consideration  for  your  space,  no  leas  than  the 
desire  I feel  to  fix  the  attention  and  elicit  the 
views  of  the  more  experienced,  upon  the  im. 
portant  divisions  of  this  subject,  isolation  of 
parts  and  prevention  of  accumulated  heat, — 
render  it  undesirable  that  I should  enlarge  upon 
the  practical  means  which  suggest  themselves 
for  obtaining  the  objeots  stated. 

D.  0.  Boyd. 


LIFTING  A BRIDGE. 

The  town  bridge  at  Winsford,  which  had  sunk 
between  3 ft.  and  4 ft.  since  it  was  raised 
about  two  years  and  a half  ago,  has  been  raised 
again  to  its  original  height  by  the  river  Weaver 
trustees.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
two  of  Tangye’s  patent  hydraulic  jacks,  which 
were  placed  upon  timber  beams,  from  which 
also  the  bridge  was  from  time  to  time  blocked 
up.  The  beams  were  supported  upon  timber 
piling,  driven  close  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
bridge.  The  weight  of  the  bridge,  together 
with  the  temporary  timber  approaches  and  extra 
road  materials  required  to  bo  placed  upon  it, 
would  be  about  200  tons.  The  masonry  of  the 
abutments,  which  was  cracked,  is  now  to  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  the  abutments  and 
road  approaches  have  to  bo  raised  to  correspond 
with  the  altered  level  of  the  bridge.  The  opera- 
tion was  performed  without  any  sensible  inter- 
ruption of  the  road  traffic. 


BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Loyidon. — At  the  last  meeting,  the  following 
report  from  the  Works  Committee  was  received  : 
The  committee  have  invited  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  a school  to  provide  accommodation 
for  810  children  on  tho  site  in  Upper  Earl.streot, 
Plumstead.  Tho  following  are  the  respective 
amounts A.  Sheffield,  7,9971.;  J.  Thompson, 
7,860?.  5 W.  Cullum,  7,540?. ; S.  J.  Jerrard, 
7,492?. ; J.  Cooper,  7,460?.  j Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill, 
7,334?.;  F.  Johnson,  7,210?. ; Newman  & ilann, 
7,146?.;  Kirk  & Co.,  6,693?.  The  committee 
recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  lowest  tender, 
that  of  Messrs.  Kirk  & Co.,  of  Warren-lane 
Wharf,  Woolwich,  amounting  to  6,693?.  This 
sum  includes  a considerable  provision  for  tar- 
paving and  for  laying  concrete  5 ft.  deep  under 
main  walls  of  building.  Coat  of  site,  616?.  16e. 
Cost  of  building  per  head,  8?.  5s.  3d, 


MORE  CITY  CHURCHES  TO  BE 
DEMOLISHED. 

In  addition  to  tho  several  churches  in  the 
City  which  have  either  already  been  taken  down 
or  are  in  course  of  demolition,  upwards  of  a 
dozen  more  have  now  to  be  added  to  the  num- 
bor  of  those  which  are  to  be  removed.  Amongst 
those  which  it  is  stated  are  to  be  demolished  are 
St.  Edmund  tho  King,  Lombard-street ; St. 
Mary,  Aldermanbury;  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Old 
Fish-street ; St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  Aldersgate- 
street;  St.  James’s,  Garlickhithe ; St.  Michael 
Royal,  College-street  ; St.  Michael,  Quoeuhithe  ; 
St.  Nicholas,  Cole  Abbey,  Old  Fish-street ; All 
Hallows,  Thames-street ; St.  Mary-at-Hill ; St. 
Mary,  Abchurch  ; St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate  ; St. 
Benet’s,  Paul’s  Wharf;  and  All  Hallows,  Bread, 
street.  This  last-named  edifice  is  the  church  in 
which  John  Milton  was  baptised,  and  there  is  a 
tablet  on  the  outer  wall  commemorative  of  the 
event.  The  inscription  on  tho  tablet,  taken 
from  the  register,  is  as  follows : — “ Tho  xxth  daye 
of  December,  1608,  was  baptized  John,  tho 
soQne  of  John  Milton,  Scslviner,”  and  the  font 
which  was  then  used  is  still  in  the  church. 


CULVERTS  AND  BRIDGES. 

Sin, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  “County 
Surveyor,”  who  wishes  to  know  the  legal  dis- 
tinction  between  a bridge  and  a cnlvert,  the 
following  remarks  may  be  of  somo  service  to 
him. 

In  a case,  Rex  v.  Oxfordshire,  tried  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  1830,  “ the  Court  laid 
down  a general  rule  as  to  what  description  of 
bridges  the  county  were  liable  to  repair,  viz., 
such  as  are  built  across  water  flowing  in  a 
channel  between  banks  more  or  less  defined, 
although  such  channel  may  be  occasionally 
dry.” 

In  the  case  mentioned  by  your  correspondent, 
where  a tumpike-road  becomes  an  ordinary  high- 
way, and  the  law  imposing  the  repairs  of  all  the 
bridges  upon  the  county,  according  to  the  above 
rule,  all  such  as  would  span  any  natural  stream 
iu  a channel  within  banks  more  or  less  defined 
would  be  a bridge,  and  liable  to  be  repaired  by 
the  county,  irrespective  of  shape  or  size;  and 
culverts  would  be  such  as  aro  made  under  em- 
bankments, or  under  the  road  in  side  cuttings 
(where  there  are  no  natural  channels),  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  tho  surface  water  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  level,  and  I should  say  they 
would  be  termed  culverts  irrespective  of  shape 
or  size  also.  Ro.\d  Surveyok. 


In  reply  to  the  query  of  “ County  Surveyor,” 
the  Bridge  Committee  of  the  County  of  Suffolk 
took  counsel’s  opinion  as  to  the  definition  of  a 
county  bridge,  under  33  & 34  Viet.,  cap.  73,  which 
was  as  follows  : — 

“Lord  Coke  defines  it  (2  Jus.  700,  701)— ‘Pons  pnblicus 
et  communis  situs  in  alld  regid  via,  super  cursum  vel 
Qumen  aqua’  ; i.e.,  a structure  carrying  a highway  over 
a channel  more  or  less  defined  in  which  water  usually 
flows,  or  the  normal  state  of  which  is  to  have  water  flow- 
ing in  it,  even  though  it  be  sometimes  dry  (E.  v.  Oxford- 
shire, 1 B.  & A.,  239).  Nothing  short  ofthat  is  capable  of 
being  a county  bridge;  and  even  if  it  comply  with  the 
above  definition,  but  be  of  trifling  dimensions,  it  has  boen 
held  not  to  be  one  (R.  v.  Whitney,  3 A.  & E.,  69  ; R.  v. 
Southampton,  21  L.  T.,  M.  C.,  201).  In  both  of  which 
eases  the  decision  seems  to  have  gone  on  the  ground  that 
the  structures  were  too  insignificant  to  be  dignified  by 
the  name  or  rights  of  county  bridges.  The  culverts, 
barrel-drains,  round  arches,  &c.,  seem  not  to  be  substan- 
t'.vo  bridges,  that  would  not  fall  under  the  above  de- 
cisions, and  therefore  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
they  could  become  county  bridges.” 

The  Committee,  after  taking  the  above  opinion 
into  their  consideration,  reported,  Isfc.  That 
under  33  & 3-1  Viet.,  cap.  73,  tho  county  will  only 
be  liable  to  repair  such  bridges  as  aro  genuine 
and  real  bridges,  previously  repaired,  or  liable  to 
be  repaired,  by  the  trustees  of  turnpike  roads, 
and  such  culverts,  brick  arches,  round  arches, 
barrel  arches,  (fee.,  as  aro  within  300  ft.  of  each 
end  of  such  bridges,  including,  of  course,  the 
repair  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  bridges, 
together  with  all  fence  walls,  land  arches,  em- 
bankments, accesses  and  approaches  within  the 
300  feet.  2ndly.  That  as  in  tho  case  of  any 
county  bridge  built  since  1836,  the  maintenance 
of  the  roadway  leading  to  and  over  all  bridges 
thrown  upon  the  county  under  this  Act,  does 
not  fall  upon  the  county.  3rdly.  And  that, 
according  to  the  opinion  before  expressed,  foot- 
bridges cannot  be  considered  to  be  county  bridges. 
The  report  was  agreed  to,  and  all  bridges  not 
being  barrel  arches  over  7 ft.  6 in.  chord  were 
accepted  as  county  bridges. 

Henry  M.  Eiton,  Ipswich. 


DR.  JOHNSON. 

A SHORT  reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Christopher 
Cooke,  under  the  heading  “ Ancient  Edifices,” 
to  a “ Mrs.  L.  Porter,  Dr.  Johnson’s  daughter-in- 
law.”  Dr.  Johnson  never  had  a son,  married  or 
single ; so,  the  person  here  referred  to  was  no 
doubt  Miss  Lucy  Porter,  a daughter  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  wife  by  hor  former  husband ; — the 
lexicographer’s  step-daughter.  A.  H. 


HARROW. 

A GYMNASiuj£  for  the  school  has  just  been 
erected  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  architect.  There 
are  workshops  for  the  boys  underneath  tho  main 
floor. 

Schools  for  the  teaching  of  natural  science 
with  laboratories,  physical  and  chemical,  are  in 
course  of  erection  there  by  the  same  architect. 
These  buildings  are  being  carried  out  for  the 
Harrow  School  Tercentenary  Fund  Committee, 
established  two  years  ago  to  celebrate  the  foun. 
dation  of  the  school  by  John  Lyon  in  1572. 

A public  hail  is  about  to  bo  opened  in  Harrow. 
It  has  been  erected  for  a local  company,  Mr.  C. , 


P.  Hayward  architect,  and  is  intended  to  supply 
a want  long  felt, — for  a building  suitable  for 
musical  entertainments,  lectures,  <fec.  It  is  to 
be  opened  by  some  private  theatrical  perform- 
ances, for  which  it  is  also  adapted. 

The  accommodation  is  for  500  nominally,  bub 
more  can  be  seated  comfortably ; and  there  are 
committee  and  other  rooms  for  public  or  private 
use. 


PERVIOUS  WALLS. 

In  reply  to  “West  Sussex,”  who  asked  (p.  22G, 
ante)  how  the  rain  could  be  pi’evented  from 
penetrating  his  walls  of  local  stone,  “Easb 
Sussex  ” writes  to  say,  “ From  painful  experience, 
weather-tile  by  all  means.”  We  have  received 
the  prospectuses  of  several  paints  warranted  to 
resist  all  moisture ; but  as  to  those  we  must 
leave  our  correspondent  to  get  information  from 
our  advertising  columns,  and  make  his  own 
inquiries. 


OAK. 

Sir, — Will  one  of  your  correspondents  kindly 
inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
what  is  the  best  method  of  finishing  oak  gates, 
when  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  so 
as  to  protect  them  from  the  black  stains,  which 
I observe  upon  most  gates  under  this  circum- 
stance ? s,  11. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

The  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  was  here 
last  week,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  C.  Mine, 
the  Local  Surveyor  of  the  Newcastle  Estate, 
inspected  tho  dwelling-houses  recently  erected 
in  tho  Park,  and  after  walking  through  tho 
Castle  grounds,  examined  the  design  made  by 
Mr.  nine  for  converting  this  unique  example  of 
the  Inigo  Jones  school  of  architecture  into  a 
Museum  and  Gallery  of  Art  and  Science.  As 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate,  it  was  tho 
opinion  of  tho  right  hou.  gentleman  that  if  tho 
terms  on  which  the  CorjDoratioa  proposed  to 
lease  the  property  were  satisfactory,  it  wonld  bo 
as  good  an  appropriation  of  tho  promises  as 
possible,  and  one  which  would  doubtless  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  town. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Sir, — The  insertion  in  your  last  number  of  a 
summary  of  my  lecture  on  Sculpture  at  the 
Royal  Academy  is  a high  compliment  for  which 
I feel  bound  to  thank  you.  That  it  is  in  the 
main  correct  there  is  no  doubt ; but  I should  feel 
much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  put  right  an 
error,  most  probably  a printer's  slip,  which  mis- 
represents me.  Your  report  makes  me  say  that 
in  tho  late  Exhibitions  there  is  a “ tendency  to 
depend  too  much  on  truth.”  What  I did  was  to 
caution  the  students  against  a too  great  depen. 
denco  on  touch.  The  diflerence  is  obvious. 

H.  Weekes. 


MONUMENTAL. 

A memorial  of  the  late  Captain  and  Adjutant 
Barrett,  of  the  Dorset  Rifle  Battalion,  is  to  bo- 
erected  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Grasaby,  of  Dorchester,, 
ecclesiastical  sculptor.  The  memorial,  which 
has  been  raised  by  a shilling  subscription 
amongst  the  officers  and  men  of  his  regiment, 
will  be  placed  in  Wimborne  Minster.  It  will  be 
carved  from  Caen  stone  and  white  marble,  designed 
in  the  Gothic  style,  corresponding  with  tho 
minster  itself.  The  extreme  height  will  be 
6 ft.  6 in.  A Latin  cross,  composed  of  white 
marble,  in  alto  relievo,  springs  from  a rock,  at 
the  base  of  the  former  lying  the  figures  of  the 
sword  and  accoutrements  of  an  adjutant.  The 
stone  panel  containing  this  representation  will 
be  enriched  with  a canopied  design,  terminating 
with  a finial,  and  having  shafts  of  serpentine 
marble,  with  caps  and  bases  carved  with  natural 
foliage.  The  spandrels  within  the  canopy  will 
also  be  carved,  and  those  filling  the  upper  part 
of  the  tablet  bear  Masonic  emblems,  while  along 
the  top  is  to  be  a moulded  and  carved  cornice. 
The  tablet  will  stand  upon  a corbel,  the/acia  of 
which  is  to  be  of  white  marble  and  bear  the 
inscription.  The  lower  part  of  the  corbel  is  to 
be  moulded  and  carved  in  natural  foliage,  and 
the  terminal  will  be  a corbel  angel.  A memorial 
will  also  be  placed  at  the  grave  in  Wimborno 
cemetery.  The  cost  of  the  two  memorials  will 
be  about  601. 
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SANITABY  INSPEOTION. 

Sib, — What  particular  qualificaBons  should  an  “Inapeo- 
■tor  ofNuisancea”  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872 
necessarily  poaaeas?  From  Trhat  class,  or  profession, 
is  it  supposed  such  officers  will  by  preference  be  taken  ? 
"What  salary  should  be  considered  adequate  for  a district 
containing  say  a population  of  30,000,  and  an  area  of 
.60,000  acres  ? Would  it  be  considered  derogatory  to  an 
architect’s  position  to  undertake  it,  seeing  that  he  is 
snppoaed  to  have  a knowledge  of  sanitary  appliances, 
drainage,  building,  surveying,  levelling,  &o.,  and  that 
aucb  appointments  are  frequently  advertised  in  the  pro- 
feesional  papers  ? S- 

*,*  We  have  already  said  something  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions and  the  duties  of  sanitary  officers,  but  willingly 
print  tho  above  to  induce  the  eipressiou  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  to  obtain  tho  results  of  experience. 


WORKMEN’S  CONTRACTS. 

At  tho  Clerkenwell  Court,  Ferdinand  Battaghierini,  a 
journeyman  frame-maker,  Great  Saffron-hill,  was  sum- 
moned by  Mr.  Victor  Penso,  of  Brook-street,  Holborn,  to 
show  cause  why  he,  having  entered  into  a contract  to 
manufacture  three  dozeu  toilet-glasses,  did  uiilaw  fully 
neglect,  a;d  had  ever  since  neglected,  to  fulfil  the  said 
contract. 

Tho  complainant  stated  that  the  defendant  had  been  in 
his  employ,  and  in  January  last  ho  contracted  with  him  to 
manufacture  three  dozen  toilet. glasses.  The  defendant 
was  satisfied  with  the  terms,  and  having  drawn  15s.  on 
account  he  commenced  the  work,  and  when  he  had  done 
only  about  5b.  worth  he  left  the  work  unfinished,  and  bad 
ever  since  done  so,  and  in  consequence  be  bad  been  put  to 
«ome  loss  and  inconvenience.  It  was  a common  practice 
for  workmen  when  they  had  obtained  money  before  the 
work  was  done  to  commence  it  and  theu  leave  it  in  an 
mifinished  state. 

Mr.  Barker  in  strong  terms  condemned  the  practice  of 
masters  paying  their  emploi/h  in  advance.  It  was  a bad 
practice.  Deset  with  many  disadvantages,  endled  the  work- 
men into  bad  habits,  lie  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  practice  was  bad  for  both  parties,  and  the  sooner  it 
was  discontinued  the  better.  lie  should  make  an  order 
for  the  defendant  to  return  and  finish  tho  work,  and  for 
that  purpose  ho  would  give  the  defendant  fourteen  days’ 
grace  to  do  it  in  ; but  if,  at  tho  expiration  of  that 
period,  the  complainant  informed  him  that  tho  order  was 
not  obeyed,  the  defendant  might  depend  npon  it  that  he 
wonld  be  sent  to  prison.  There  were  two  persons  to  a 
contract,  and  it  was  not  for  one  moment  to  be  tolerated 
that  a servant,  as  soon  as  ho  bad  entered  into  one,  am! 
•had  even  been  paid  the  money  before  the  work  was  done — 
a practice  wbicn  he  again  said  was  very  bad, — should  leave 
his  work  in  an  unfinished  state,  and,  as  iu  this  case,  go 
and  work  for  another  employer. 


ROBBERY  OP  BUILDERS. 

Fnoii  Friday  up  to  Tuesday,  the  trial  of  Richard  Head, 
builders’  ironmonger,  of  91,  liing’s-road,  Chelsea,  on  the 
charge  of  feloniously  receiving  a quantity  of  brass  and 
gas  fittings,  the  property  of  Mr.  Warren  Smith,  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  a jury,  at  the  Middlesex 
Session,  who  have  been  locked  up  each  night,  and  all 
Sunday,  whilst  the  prisoner  has  been  at  liberty  oa  heavy 
bail. 

The  case  has  been  previously  noticed  in  the  Guilder, 
bnt  the  principal  olTcnder  and  witness,  n convict  named 
Corp,  has  divulged  more  of  his  career  before  the  jury 
than  he  did  at  the  Westminster  police  court,  and  ho  con. 
fessed  that  he  robbed  every  bnilder,  shopkeeper,  or 
house,  he  had  access  to.  At  Messrs.  Trollope’s  he  helped 
himself,  amongst  other  trifies,  to  a number  of  valuable 
bell-puIJs. 

Artisans  have  long  held  out  against  employers  requiring 
certificates  oftheir  honesty,  but  if  many  more  cases  come 
before  tho  public  eye  like  the  present,  “ customers  “ will 
compel  tradesmen  to  be  answerable  for  tho  integrity  of 
the  men  sent  to  work  in  their  houses. 

Mr.  Douglas,  builder  and  upholsterer,  of  Belgravia, 
some  time  since  took  on  a detective.  Mr.  Freake  adopted 
a similar  plan,  but  rogues  like  this  Corp  would  have  set 
Buch  precautions  at  defiance. 

The  jury  having  returned  n verdict  of  guilty  against 
Head,  the  Judge  said  he  entirely  approved  of  the  verdict, 
and  that  there  was  no  doubt  the  prisoner  Head  was  a 
participator  iu  tho  great  thefts  upon  Mr.  Smith,  and  that 
Corp  had  been  instigated  by  Head  to  commit  the  felonies. 
Tho  case  was  another  example  of  tho  truth  of  tho 
observation,  that  tho  receiver  isworse  than  the  thief;  for 
if  there  were  no  receivers,  there  would  bo  few  thieves, 
The  evidence,  after  giving  it  every  consideration,  showed 
that  for  a number  of  years  the  prisoner  Head  had  been 
purchasing  goods  at  prices  infinitely  below  their  value, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a consciousness  that  they  were 
stolen  ; and  the  Court  would  not  be  doing  its  duty  if  it  did 
not  inflict  a serious  punishment,  for  the  temptations  to 
which  poor  prisoners  yield  did  not  exist  in  Head's  case, 
and  the  sentence  was  that  the  prisoner  undergo  penal 
servitude  for  five  years. 

It  being  intimated  to  the  Court  that  in  consequence  of 
the  protracted  inquiry  at  the  police-court  and  at  the 
sessions,  the  costs  to  Mr.  Smith  would  not  fall  far  short 
•of  1,0001.  (?),  and  that  the  prisoner  Head’s  estate  was  worth 
double  that  amount,  the  Judge  made  a further  order 
that  execution  should  at  once  issue  to  levy  the  costs  out 
of  Head's  business  and  effects. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Sastings. — Tlie  cai-penters  and  joiners  Rave 
resolved  to  strike  should  their  demands — Id. 
per  hour  increase,  and  two  hoars  less  on  Satur* 
day — not  be  conceded. 

THsliecTi. — The  strike  of  carpenters  and  joiners 
has  now  come  to  an  end,  and  those  men  who 
have  fonnd  their  places  open  have  resumed 
work  on  the  old  terms.  Many  of  the  men’s 
places  have  been  filled  up,  and  they  axe  now 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

Edinburgh. — At  a meeting  of  the  painters,  the 
secretary  read  a letter  received  from  the  Em- 


ployers’ Association,  intimating  their  willingness 
to  give  a halfpenny  per  hour  advance  on  and 
after  the  Ist  of  May  to  efficient  workmen.  A 
commnnication  was  also  submitted  from  Glas- 
gow, in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  painters 
there  were  going  to  demand  a similar  advance, 
and  requesting  that  members  of  the  trade  keep 
away  from  the  west  during  the  dispute.  After 
a good  deal  of  discussion,  it  was  moved  that  the 
overture  of  the  masters  be  accepted,  on  condi- 
tion  that  the  advance  be  given  from  Ist  of  April, 
as  originally  requested.  It  was  also  moved  that 
the  terms  of  the  employers  be  accepted  in  the 
meantime,  and  that  a request  be  made  for 
another  halfpenny  per  hour  next  April ; and 
that  the  demand  of  one  penny  per  hour,  as 
formerly  requested,  be  pressed.  On  the  vote 
being  taken,  the  first  amendment  was  carried  by 
a large  majority.  It  was  also  resolved  that 
a small  committee  bo  appointed  to  frame  a code 
of  working  rules,  to  submit  to  the  Employers’ 
Association  at  an  early  date. 

Jedburgh.  — The  journeymen  joiners  having 
asked  a rise  of  wages  from  6d.  to  6id.  per  hour, 
some  of  the  employers  have  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest, and  the  others  are  expected  to  follow. 

Lanarhshire.—'The  slaters  and  plasterers  of 
the  districts  of  "VVisbaw,  Carluke,  Hamilton, 
Uddingston,  Motherwell,  Lesmahagow,  Strath- 
avon,  and  Ardrie,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
who  have  received  the  advance  demanded,  have 
struck  work  for  the  advance  of  id.  per  hour. 
Tho  strike  is  nob  expected  to  bo  protracted,  as 
the  men  have  no  organisation. 

Beninck. — The  operative  painters  are  ont  on 
strike,  their  request  for  an  advance  of  Id.  per 
hour  on  their  wages  having  been  refused  by  the 
masters.  They  were  offered  id.  per  hour 
advance,  but  tbis  they  have  refused. 

Glasgow. — Amass  meeting  of  Glasgow  joiners 
has  been  held,  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously  passed  adhering  to  the  demand  of  a rise 
of  id.  per  hour  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  weekly, 
instead  of  fortnightly  payments ; agreeing  to 
confer  with  the  masters  on  the  subject;  calling 
upon  tho  different  shops  and  squads  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  their  employers  on  the  demand ; 
and  requesting  union  men  to  do  their  utmost  to 
get  non-union  men  to  join  the  association.  There 
is  said  to  have  been  three  thousand  joiners  at 
the  meeting.  They  threatened  to  come  out  iu 
April  unless  the  masters  concede  their  demand 
for  an  advance  of  from  7id.  to  8d.  per  hour. 

The  Coal  Districts. — A strike  of  about  12,000 
colliers  has  begun  in  the  South  Staffordshire  and 
East  ‘Worcestershire  districts,  and  there  are 
fears  that  it  will  last  some  time.  The  men 
refuse  to  accept  the  reduction  of  wages  of  which 
the  colliery  proprietors  gave  notice  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  coal.  Redac- 
tions of  wages  in  other  districts  are  being  made, 
in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.  The 
Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  coUiery-owners 
met  at  Cardiff,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Fothergill,  M.P.,  to  consider  a proposal  from  the 
men  to  keep  up  their  wages  by  doing  nothing,— 
in  other  words,  to  limit  the  out-pub  of  coal,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  existing  wage  rate  and 
price  of  coal.  Tfie  masters  do  not  seem  to  find 
that  arrangement  answer,  as  they  have  refused 
to  entertain  the  proposition. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — For  some  time  past  the  Univer- 
sity  authorities  have  been  quietly  promoting 
a subscription  for  the  extension  of  the  College 
buildings  ; and  the  general  public  will  now  be 
asked  to  participate  in  the  movement.  The  sum 
required  is  lOO.OOOL,  and  of  this,  including  Mr. 
D.  Baxter’s  bequest,  upwards  of  4'2,000Z.  have 
been  already  contributed.  The  sites  of  Park- 
place  and  Teviot-row  have  been  acquired  with  a 
view  to  the  intended  extension,  at  a cost  of  about 
30,0001.  On  the  ground  thus  available,  which 
presents  an  area  of  80,000  square  feet,  it  is  pro- 
posed,  says  the  IVcekly  Scotsman,  to  erect  build- 
ings such  as  will  enable  the  ^University  to  reor- 
ganise not  only  the  departments  of  anatomy  and 
chemistry,  but  all  the  separate  departments  of 
medical  teaching,  on  a scale  commensurate  with 
the  present  advanced  state  of  science  and  the 
number  of  students  attending  the  classes.  The 
advantages  of  this  arrangement,  with  reference 
to  the  position  of  a new  Infirmary,  are  obvious. 
By  the  transference  of  the  medical  school,  with 
its  lecture-rooms,  museums,  and  laboratories,  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hospital,  there  will 
be  set  free  a large  amount  of  space  in  the  exist- 
ing building,  which,  with  due  improvements  in 


ventilation  and  arrangement,  will  be  turned  to  i 
account  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  t. 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity,  and  Law.  Other 
objects  in  contemplation  are  the  making  of  : 
adequate  provision  for  the  growing  wants  of  the 
University  library,  the  improvement  of  the  north  li 
front  of  the  present  building,  now  thrown  opem.  i 
to  the  public  view  by  the  formation  of  Chambers-  , 
street,  and  the  erection  of  a hall  suitable  for  ex.  i 
aminations  and  College  ceremonials.  A reference  : 
to  the  extension  of  fening  on  the  estate  of  Dean  ■ 
has  once  more  directed  attention  to  the  proposal  i 
of  forming  a public  park  on  the  magnificent  t| 
slope  to  the  north  of  Queensferry-road.  A ' 
strong  feeling  prevails  as  to  the  desirableness  of  ■ 
preserving  that  slope  as  open  ground.  It  is  ; 
proposed  to  form  a limited  company,  with  a 
capital  of  lOO.OOOZ.  for  the  acquisition  of  the  i! 
area  in  question,  its  conversion  into  a public 
park,  and  the  handing  over  of  this  to  the  cor-  ■, 
poration.  The  ground  to  be  dealt  with  extends  ; 
to  about  GO  acres. 

Dundee. — A large  portion  of  the  north  wall  of 
the  Victoria  Dock  has  been  completed,  but  it  > 
was  discovered  that  tho  wall  for  about  100  yards  ? 
from  its  eastern  end  had  given  way,  and  was  ■ 
bulging  out,  while  there  were  extensive  rents  ; 
in  various  places  through  the  solid  masonry.  ■ 
The  wall  was  inspected  by  the  officials  of  the  j 
Harbour  Trustees.  There  will,  doubtless,  be  an  i 
investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident,  .i 
bub  in  the  meantime  it  is  believed  that  the  1 
whole  of  the  part  of  the  wall  which  has  given  ■ 
way  will  have  to  be  taken  down  and  rebnilb.'d 
The  opening  of  the  new  harbour  works,  there- ? 

fore,  will  have  to  be  postponed. At  a meet-t. 

ing  of  the  Forfarshire  Prison  Board,  a committee '( 
was  appointed  to  bring  up  a report  on  the  wholel, 
question  of  prison  accommodation,  the  expe-;j 
dieucy  of  selling  tho  present  buildings,  and  the. 
probable  value  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and  oU', 
erecting  a new  prison  and  its  probable  cost;:: 
and  also  whether  the  prison  should  be  for:j 
Dundee  or  for  the  county;  and  also  whether.j 
it  would  be  advisable  to  sell  the  three  loc^n 
prisons  in  Arbroath,  Brechin,  and  Montrose.  I 

Kihnamock. — Arrangements  for  the  acquire-fj 
ment  of  a new  cemetery  for  Kilmarnock,  tol; 
supersede  the  present  burying-ground,  which  is 
very  much  over-crowded,  are  making  progreaa.i 
The  Parochial  Board  have  agreed  to  the  pro-i 
posal  that  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out  by: 
a new  cemetery  company,  they  providing,  at  a I 
reasonable  cost,  whatever  ground  may  bo  re-i 
quired  by  the  Board.  It  is  understood  that  an: 
eligible  and  picturesque  site  on  the  farm  oi 
Southdean  has  been  fixed  upon,  for  which  appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  tho  Duke  of  Portlandi 
The  ground  extends  to  about  15  acres. 

Greenock. — Typhoid  fever  is  raging  in  thel 
most  respectable  district  of  the  west  end  oil 
Greenock,  twenty-four  cases,  some  of  them! 
resulting  fatally,  having  occurred  within  ai 
radios  of  EOO  yards.  The  outbreak  is  oausinp; 
mnch  alarm,  and  the  sanitary  staff  are  proseej 
eating  inquiries  on  the  subject.  The  miffij 
supply  is  suspected. 


OHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Castle  Cary. — The  new  church  of  Homblottoij 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  ant:, 
Wells.  The  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.! 
was  for  many  years  in  a very  dDapidated  state! 
and  on  examination  it  was  found  impossible  bj 
restore  it  without  entirely  rebuilding,  as  thtj 
walls  and  foundations  were  so  decayed.  Th’^ 
rector,  therefore,  resolved  to  build  an  entirel;i 
new  church,  and  the  site  chosen  was  a few  yari 
to  the  north  of  the  old  building,  of  which  tht 
western  gable,  with  its  belfry — more  like  a dove 
cot,  than  anything  else, — has  been  left  standing! 
The  old  Norman  font,  the  only  object  of  interes: 
in  the  old  church  (the  church  itself  was  of  muAi 
later  date),  has  been  transferred  to  the  net 
church.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  by  tb ; 
builders,  Messrs.  Clarke  & Son,  of  Bruton,  unde*; 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cbarki 
Bentley,  clerk  of  the  works.  The  architect  wal 
Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  of  London,  Fellow  of  Wadhail 
College,  Oxford.  The  church  consists  of  ; 
chancel  and  nave,  with  a western  bell-tower  an; 
spire  of  oak  (capable  of  holding  a peal  of  fiv.; 
bells),  covered  with  oak  shingles  (which  even  S' 
the  present  early  date  are  fast  getting  that  silvai! 
grey  colour  which  unvarnished  oak  always  take 
when  exposed  to  the  air),  and  is  Gothic  in  spir 
and  detail,  without  belonging  to  the  style  of  an 
particular  period.  The  materials  are  a yellorl' 
brown  oolite  from  the  Hadspen  quarries,  wih! 
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IreBsings  of  Doalting  etone,  roofed  with  fiat  red 
,iles  made  in  the  parish.  In  the  interior  Sgraffito 
rvork  covers  the  walls,  in  which  the  figures,  &c., 
ire  formed  hy  cutting  away  an  upper  coat  of 
igbt  cement  and  leaving  exposed  an  under  coat 
)f  a darker  (here  maroon)  colour.  The  designs 
jorapriao  such  figures  as  those  of  the  prophets 
isaiah  and  Jeremiah  over  the  western  door ; 
illoaes  striking  the  Bock  and  the  Brazen  Serpent 
)ver  the  tower  arch  j and  the  Annunciation  over 
he  chancel  arch.  One  of  the  features  in  the 
hnrch  is  the  east  window  (designed  by  the 
ircbitect,  and  executed  by  llessrs.  Powell  & Son, 
)f  London),  a five-light  window  filled  with 
I'risaillo  glass,  in  the  middle  light  of  which  is  the 
ilaviour  hanging  on  the  cross,  with  an  angel  in 
jiach  of  the  other  lights  looking  upwards  at  the 
Saviour.  The  colouring  of  the  glass  is  peculiar, 
laid  the  whole  forms  a very  light  window,  as  is 
iiecessary  on  account  of  the  wall  decorations. 
i?he  five  small  windows  under  the  belfry  are  the 
iberal  gift  of  Mr.  & Mrs.  Jelly,  of  The  Priory, 
iJrutnu.  The  rerodosis  of  Derbyshire  alabaster, 
vith  figures  of  the  four  Evangelista  on  blue  enamel 
|n  the  panels,  a cross  of  porcelain  (blue)  with 
lieouliar  lustre  (the  art  of  making  which,  though 
Imown  in  the  Middle  Ages,  has  only  been  lately 
|•e.diBCOvered  by  Mr.  De  Morgan).  The  glass 
liavemenb  is  by  Messrs.  Powell  & Sou.  The 
littings  in  the  nave  are  of  oak,  and  in  the  chancel 
pf  oak  and  black  walnut,  inlaid  with  birds, 
bliago,  and  texts  in  original  designs  in  box- 
'vood. 

Dulverton. — The  parish  church,  which  is  one  of 
he  finest  in  W est  Somerset,  and  which  wasrestored 
bout  twenty  years  ago,  has  been  considerably 
mproved  during  the  past  year.  A reredos  of 
lath  stone,  with  appropriate  symbols  and  tablets 
lluminated  on  zinc,  has  been  erected  at  the  cost 
'f  Mr.  B.  M.  Collyns,  who  a few  years  since  pre- 
ented  the  organ.  The  sacrarium  has  also  been 
iid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  church  has  also 
een  enriched  with  a lectern  of  carved  oak. 

Patsliull^  (StajfordshireJ . — Tho  church  of  St, 
lary,  Patshull,  has  been  reopened  by  the 
lishop  of  Lichfield,  after  undergoing  consider- 
ble  alterations.  The  cbnrch,  in  its  normal 
tate,  was  a simplo  oblong  nave  with  a tower 
t the  western  end,  and  a chancel.  Tho  Earl 
f Dartmouth,  tho  patron,  resolved  to  extend  it 
ly  adding  a north  aisle  and  a vestry  and  organ- 
bapel  combined,  adjoining  to  it,  and  which  are 
eparated  from  the  aisle  by  an  oak  screen.  The 
.islo  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  three  arches 
rith  square  piers  of  simple  design,  and  it  has 
, vaulted  and  groined  ceiling.  The  seating  is 
intirely  new,  and  made  by  Uorsman,  of  Wol. 
•erhampton  j that  in  the  nave  being  of  pitch- 
lino  varnished  and  the  chancel  stalls  of  oak. 
'he  ;old  oak  pulpit  of  Jacobean  workmanship 
lae  been  refi-ved  upon  a stone  base,  with  new 
■teps  and  handrail,  and  a new  oak  lectern  has 
leen  provided.  Tho  encaustic  tile  paving  was 
aid  by  Maw  & Co.,  and  the  heating  apparatus, 
uppliod  by  Whitworth  & Tligginson,  of  Birming- 
lam,  who  also  have  entirely  relaid  the  roofs  with 
lew  lead.  The  windows  have  been  filled  in 
rith  stained  glass  by  Camm  Brothers,  of  Smeth- 
vick.  The  works  generally  were  executed  by 
he  Earl  of  Dai-tmouth’s  work-people  upon  the 
istate,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Charles 
lawley  j and  the  whole  lias  been  carried  out 
inder  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William  C.  Banks, 
)f  London,  arohitect.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
lonsiderable  alterations  to  the  existing  tower 
md  to  provide  a now  peal  of  bells  and  a new 
irgan  forthwith. 

Cleohury  Mortimer.  — Last  year,  an  Early 
Saglish  pulpit  in  stone  was  placed  in  the  parish 
ihurch  by  Mrs.  Childe,  and  tho  old  pews  in 
ts  immediate  vicinity  were  removed  by  the 
jorishionerp.  This  year  it  is  intended  to 
nake  an  effort  to  continue  the  work  of  restora- 
ion,  and  with  this  view  a public  meeting  has 
leen  held,  the  vicar  in  the  chair,  when  tho  rev. 
gentleman  stated  that  he  had  procured  a report 
ipon  the  condition  of  the  church  from  Mr. 
Vood  (the  representative  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott), 
rile  recommended  the  remainder  of  the  powa  to 
)e  removed  and  the  nave  reseated,  the  gallery 
aken  down  at  the  west  end,  and  the  tower 
ipened  into  the  church,  which  will  not  only  give 
idditioual  space  but  show  the  length  and  pro- 
)ortion  of  the  church,  the  flat  ceiling  (which  now 
lonceals  a roof  stated  by  Mr.  Wood  to  bo  of  un. 
ixoeptionable  beauty,  of  magnificent  timber  and 
n an  excellent  state  of  preserva'ion)  to  be  re- 
noved  and  the  spire  reshringled.  These  recom- 
nendations  were  carried  unanimously,  after 
7hich  he  stated  2,0001,  would  be  required  to 
arry  them  out.  The  vicar  headed  the  sub- 


scription  list  with  3001.,  and  a committee  was 
formed  to  appeal  to  owners  and  occupiers  of  pro- 
perty connected  with  the  parish,  as  well  as  to 
lovers  of  architecture,  for  subscriptions. 

St.  Faith’s. — It  [is  nearly  twelve  months  since 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  parish  church  was 
determined  upon  in  consequence  of  a gift  of 
1,0001.  being  offered  by  Miss  Twining  for  that 
object.  The  tower  originally  contained  five 
bells  j but  tho  fourth  having  been  sold  to  defray 
the  expense  of  repairs  done  to  the  church  about 
100  years  since,  and  the  third  being  unsound, 
it  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  parishioners 
that  all  the  bells  should  be  recast,  and  formed 
into  a peal  of  six,  and  this  suggestion  being 
supported  by  a similar  desire  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Twining,  the  work  was  commenced  as  soon 
as  possible  by  Messrs.  Warner  & Co.,  London  j 
and  the  hanging,  new  frame,  and  other  fittings, 
have  been  done  by  Mr.  Wm.  Crane,  of  Marsham. 

Rotherham. — The  Botberham  parish  church  is 
to  be  closed  after  Easter  Sunday  until  December. 
It  is  expected  that  the  restoration,  which  was 
undertaken  some  time  ago,  under  the  supervision 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  will  be  completed  shortly 
before  Christmas.  The  work  on  the  exterior  of 
the  church  has  been  progressing  for  some  months, 
but  the  greater  and  more  difficult  part  of  it  still 
remains  to  be  done.  In  the  interior  the  renova- 
tions will  be  extensive.  The  galleries  are  to  bo 
demolished  ; the  pews  are  to  be  swept  away  5 the 
whitewash  is  to  be  scraped  off  the  sculpture  and 
the  ancient  stonework;  windows  are  to  be  re- 
glazed  5 the  time-worn  timbers  of  the  carved 
roof  are  to  bo  replaced ; and  such  general 
alterations  will  bo  made  as  will  allow  the  original 
architectural  designs  to  be  seen.  The  most 
striking  feature  at  present  in  the  improvements 
of  the  church  is  the  new  window  at  the  east  end 
— tho  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Effingham — which  has 
just  been  completed.  The  window  was  designed 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Likenesses  of  the  Howard 
family  are  sculptnred  from  photographic  copies 
inside  the  church,  and  stop  the  label  which  sur- 
rounds the  head  of  the  windows. 


DISSEITTING  CHUBCH-BUTLDING 
NEWS. 

Sale.  — Tho  now  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Northenden-road,  Sale,  has  been  opened.  The 
style  is  Early  Decorated.  The  area  of  the 
church  ia  60  ft.  in  length  by  40  fc.  iu  breadth, 
with  a gallery  over  the  western  entrance,  in 
addition  to  a choir  gallery,  and  there  will  be 
accommodation  for  600  people.  There  is  also  a 
schoolroom,  45  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  session-room, 
vestry,  and  other  rooms.  The  total  coat  will  be 
about  6,000J.  Of  this  about  one-half  had  been 
subscribed  before  the  building  was  commenced. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Wilson  & Oldham,  of 
Manchester. 

Earls  Barton. — Tho  corner-stone  of  a new 
Baptist  chapel,  at  Earls  Barton,  haa  been  laid. 
The  plans  for  the  chapel  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Edward  Sharman,  of  Wellingborough.  The 
style  adopted  ia  of  Gothic  treatment.  The 
exterior  walls  are  built  of  Daston  stoue,  with 
Bath  stone  finishings  for  windows  and  entrance, 
and  the  interior  is  partly  lined  with  brick.  The 
general  exterior  has  the  rugged  appearance  cha- 
racteristio  of  the  local  stone,  but  the  Bath  stone 
finishings,  which  in  the  front  will  be  somewhat 
carved,  will  relieve  it  from  dulness.  The  roof  is 
a pitched  ono,  and  inside  ia  to  be  lined  with 
varnished  pine.  There  will  be  galleries  on  either 
side,  and  at  the  entrance  end,  the  sittings  of 
which,  as  well  as  those  on  the  ground-floor,  will 
be  open.  Altogether  the  chapel  will  seat  about 
280.  For  tho  preacher  a rostrum,  with  canopy, 
will  be  provided,  and  underneath  this,  in  front, 
is  the  baptistery.  Hot  air  will  be  used  for  heat- 
ing purposes.  A preacher’s  vestry  is  provided 
at  the  side,  and  has  entrances  from  withou^  and 
into  the  chapel.  The  building  part  of  the  work 
was  given  to  Mr.  Birkitt,  of  Wellingborough; 
the  woodwork  to  Mr.  Knight,  of  Earls  Barton; 
and  the  plumbing,  &c.,  to  Mr.  Simcoo,  of  Earls 
Barton,  the  oontmet  being  for  1,0001.,  exolnsive 
of  the  value  of  the  materials  of  the  old  building. 
The  chapel  is  so  far  completed  that  it  was  ready 
for  the  top  corner-stone. 

Henley. — Tho  Wesleyan  Chapel,  the  erection 
of  which  has  just  been  completed,  on  the  west 
side  of  Duke-street,  has  been  opened  for  divine 
service.  The  chapel  is  in  the  Decorated  Gothic 
style,  and  was  commenced  in  July  last,  Messrs. 
Cattermole  & Bade,  of  Ipswich,  being  the  archi- 
tects, and  Mr.  C.  Clements,  of  Henley,  the 
builder.  Tho  building  is  capable  of  seating 


about  160  persons,  and  the  outlay,  including  tho 
purchase  of  freehold  site,  amounts  to  9301. 

Preslon..— A new  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel 
built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  in  Marsh- 
lane,  Preston,  has  been  opened.  The  building, 
which  will  accommodate  600  or  600  persons, 
including  from  100  to  130  free  seats,  Baa  a 
portico,  supporting  the  north  gallery,  and  four 
Corinthian  columns.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  and  site  will  bo  about  3,5001. 

Ha/rtlepool. — The  foundation-stone  of  a now 
chapel,  for  the  New  Connexion  Methodists  of 
West  Hartlepool,  has  been  laid  by  Mrs.  Love,  of 
Mount  Benlab,  Durham,  the  site  of  the  new 
edifice  being  at  Old  Strantou.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  new  building  is  about  2,6001.,  in. 
elusive  of  the  site,  and  embracing  both  chapel 
and  school  accommodation,  and  covering  an 
area  of  103  ft,  by  60  ft.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Gibson  Kyle,  of  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  who  designed 
the  newly-erected  Wesleyan  edifice.  The  con- 
tractora  are  Messrs.  Bridges  & Eobson,  of  Hartle- 
pool; the  brick  and  stone  work  being  undertaken 
by  Mr.  W.  Hall.  Already  1,5001.  of  tho  required 
sum  are  snbsoribed  for. 

Qorton,  Manchester. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel 
has  been  opened  for  divine  service  here.  The 
chapel  is  built  with  local  bricks,  with  bands  and 
arches  in  coloured  Stafrordshire  bricks,  and 
dressings  of  light  Darley  Dale  stone,  in  the 
Romanesque  style  of  architecture.  A gallery  ia 
caiTied  round  three  sides  of  the  chapel,  with 
choir-gallery  in  the  end,  over  the  minister’ s large 
vestry.  The  pillars  of  the  gallery  are  carried  up  to 
the  roof,  and  the  roof  timbers  are  swept  from  the 
same  in  elliptical  arches,  dividing  the  roof  into 
panels,  the  centre  ones  being  ornamented  with 
rosettes  pierced  for  ventilation.  All  the  internal 
woodwork  is  in  pitch  pine,  varnished.  The  seat, 
inghas  leaning  backs,  book-boards,  hat- rails,  &c., 
and  provides  accommodation  for  700  persons. 
The  lighting  is  by  coronas  from  the  ceiling  panels, 
and  brackets  under  the  galleries.  The  warming 
is  by  hot  water,  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Gibbs,  of  Liver, 
pool.  The  new  buildings  are  connected  with 
the  school,  chapel,  and  vestries,  built  a few  years 
since,  and  which  are  now  adapted  for  Sunday- 
school  purposes,  with  new  offices,  and  yards  for 
the  children.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Hensball  & Smith,  builders,  of 
Grorton,  Manchester,  from  plans  prepared  by  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Lauder,  of  Barnstaple,  architect. 

Cleckheaton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Congregational  chapel,  to  be  erected  in  Westgate, 
Cleckheaton,  has  been  laid  by  Sir  James  Watts, 
of  Manchester.  A sum  of  over  4,0001.  having 
been  raised,  a limited  competition  for  designs 
was  invited.  Out  of  tho  plans  sent  in,  those  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Paul],  of  Manchester  and  London, 
were  selected,  and  the  contracts  were  let.  The 
site  has  a frontage  of  29  yards  to  the  main  road, 
and  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  a street  1 1 yards 
wide.  The  surface  falls  rapidly  from  front  to 
back,  so  that  underneath  the  school-room,  which 
ia  to  bo  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  and  on  the 
same  level  as  the  chapel-floor,  there  will  be  a 
suite  of  class  - rooms.  The  school  premises 
have  been  specially  arranged  to  suit  both 
week  - day  and  Sunday  school  requirements  ; 
and  ample  accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  eighty  infants  and  350  other  children. 
Open  playgrounds  are  placed  on  either  side, 
between  tho  streets  and  the  school  building, 
and  connected  therewith  is  to  be  a large 
covered  space,  measuring  250  superficial  yards, 
and  10  ft.  clear  height,  obtained  under  a 
portion  of  the  chapel.  This  will  be  floored  with 
fine  gravel,  and  the  ceiling  will  be  boarded. 
The  schoolroom  is  59  ft.  by  32  fc.  wide,  and 
22  ft.  high  to  the  centre  portion  of  the  ceiling. 
At  the  end  is  a platform  recess,  and  a private 
staircase  for  the  use  of  committees  at  public 
meetings  and  for  orchestra  performers  at  con. 
certs.  The  room  will  be  lighted  by  windows  on 
either  side.  Owing  to  the  limited  dimensions  of 
the  land,  and  the  necessity  for  play-grounds  to 
be  attached  to  the  school  premises,  the  area  at 
disposal  for  a large  chapel  was  comparatively 
small,  and  this  necessitated  a special  treatment 
in  the  design.  The  general  arrangement  may 
be  described  as  a doable  nave,  intersected  by  a 
continuous  transept,  the  latter  extending  the  full 
width  of  the  site.  Each  nave  is  25  ft.  wide,  and 
the  width  of  the  transept  corresponds  there- 
with. Three  cast-iron  columns  suffice  to  carry 
the  roof-timbers  of  the  entire  building,  Ihe  area 
clear  of  the  walls  being  435  superficial  yards. 
The  pulpit  will  occupya  central  position  adjacent 
to  one  of  these  columns,  and  the  ground-floor 
seats  are  arranged  in  a semicircle,  the  outer  line 
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of  wliich  readies  the  transept.  End  and  side 
galleries  are  conveniently  planned  to  suit  the 
pecnliar  arrangement  of  the  building,  and  two 
stone  Btaircases  are  provided  in  the  angles  of  the 
jnnctions  of  the  naves  and  transepts.  Another 
atone  staircase,  from  one  of  the  side  galleries, 
leads  down  to  the  basement-door  of  the  school 
premises.  The  chapel  will  accommodate  nearly 
1,000  persons, — 566  on  the  gronnd-fioor,  and  372 
in  the  galleries.  The  ground-floor  is  arranged 
BO  as  to  give  a large  proportion  of  short 
pews,  and  there  are  four  alleys  in  the  total 
width  of  the  naves.  In  the  front  is  a continuous 
vestibule  or  corridor  extending  the  whole  width 
of  the  naves,  and  containing  the  outer  and  inner 
entrance  doors.  This  has  a slated  roof  and 
gabled  doorways.  Externally  the  chapel  be- 
speaks the  internal  construction.  The  front 
elevation  shows  two  gables,  each  containing  a 
tliree-light  traceried  window;  and  at  their  junc- 
ture is  a turret  8 ft.  square  projecting  3 ft.  from 
the  wall-face,  and  continued  as  an  octagon  above 
the  roofs  to  a total  height  of  90  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  upper  portion  of  this  turret  will 
bo  of  hewn  stone  throughout.  The  transept 
gables  abutting  upon  the  side  streets  contain  a 
central  window  of  two  lights,  with  one-light 
window  on  either  side  of  it,  and  all  containing 
ti-acery  in  the  upper  part.  A separate  range  of 
windows  will  light  the  ground-floor  underneath 
the  galleries.  The  style  of  the  building  is 
English  Gothic  of  the  geometrical  period.  The 
walls  will  be  bnilt  of  rubble  stone,  faced  with 
square  parpoints  in  regular  courses  of  from  3 in. 
to  5 in.  thick,  and  hewn  atone  for  all  the 
dressings.  The  roofs  are  to  be  slated,  and  the 
timbers  exposed  to  view  internally  will  be  stained 
and  varnished.  The  joiners’  work  throughout 
will  be  of  pitch  pine  varnished.  For  warming 
the  whole  of  the  building,  Messrs.  Haden  & Sons’ 
combined  system  of  warm  air  and  hot  water  will 
be  adopted;  and  it  is  intended  to  use  Boyle’s 
air-pump  ventilators  for  extraction  of  foul  air. 
The  contracts  have  been  taken  as  follows  : — J. 
Drake  & Son,  Cleckheaton,  masons’  work,  &c., 
3,216^ ; J.  Fawcett  & Sous,  Huddersfield, 
joiners’  work,  2,885L ; ^Y.  Watson,  Leeds,  slating, 
256i. ; Duckworth  & Son,  Bradford,  plastering, 
31GZ. ; J.  Brook  & Co.,  Heckmondwike,  plumbing 
and  glazing,  and  gas-lighting,  618Z. ; J.  Peel, 
Checkheaton,  painting,  &c.,  410L ; Haden  & 
Sons,  heating  apparatus,  148Z.  10s.;  total 

7,5791.  10s.  


STAINED  GLASS. 


FisTiill  Church,  Henley. — Messrs.  Cor  & Sons 
have  lately  placed  in  Pishill  Cliuroh,  near 
Henley,  a small  stained-glass  window,  of  three 
lights,  illustrative  of  the  three  parables,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  the 
Eetum  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  simple  groups  in  medallions,  the  re- 
maining spaces  being  filled  with  grisaille  work, 
broken  up  by  coloured  fillets,  which  servo  to 
connect  the  subjects  with  the  richly-coloured 
border  that  runs  round  the  window. 

Woodhom  Church.  — Two  windows  have 
been  placed  in  this  church,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Watson,  in  memory  of  his  late  brother.  They 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Barnett,  Victoria  Stained 
Glass  Works,  Newcastle.  The  subjects  are  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  Cornelius  the  Centurion, 
with  an  angel  above  holding  a scroll.  A brass 
plate  below  the  latter  window  bears  an  inacrip. 
tion,  in  black  letters,  with  red  initials. 

Brantford  Church.  — This  small  ebnreh  has 
recently  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a 
stained-glass  window,  presented  by  Mrs.  Mum. 
ford,  of  ” The  Gables.”  The  window  is  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  architecture  is 
Early  English,  with  only  the  plain  tracery  of 
that  style,  in  three  lights.  The  design  is  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Evans,  of  West  Smethwick,  near 
Birmingham,  and  the  work  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  D.  & E.  Haggar,  Ipswich.  The  sub- 
ject is  an  illusti-ation  of  the  texts,  “ In  the 
morning  sow  tby  seed,  and  in  the  evening  vrith- 
hold  not  thine  hand,”  “Sown  in  corruption; 
raised  in  incomiption.” 

St.  John's,  Middleshrough, — Two  new-atained 
glass  windows  have  just  been  placed  iu  this 
church,  by  Mr.  J.  Brewster.  The  subjects  are 
Naaman  dipping  himself  in  Jordan,  and  the 
baptism  of  Cornelius,  as  being  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  type  and  the  New  Testament  fulfilment  of 
Christian  baptism.  At  the  head  of  each  light  is 
a cross,  to  signify  the  cross  which  is  marked 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  baptized,  in  token  of 
his  admission  into  the  Christian  family.  They 
ajre  placed  near  to  the  font.  The  artists  were 


Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London, 
who  have  supplied  all  the  other  windows  in  this 
church. 

Gorleston  Church,  Great  Yarmouth. — This  old 
church,  which  has  just  been  restored,  has  had 
placed  in  its  south  wall  two  stained-glass  win- 
dows. The  one  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
priest’s  door  is  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bell,  and  is  erected  at  the  expense  of  their 
children.  The  sabject  represented  in  this  win- 
dow is  ” Dorcas  and  the  good  Samaritan.”  The 
next  window,  to  the  west  of  the  Bell  window,  is 
in  memory  of  tho  Whaites  family,  and  has  been 
erected  by  their  relatives.  The  episode  of 
Martha  complaining  to  Jesus  of  Mary’s  devotion 
and  Mary’s  early  visit  to  the  Sepulchre,  are  the 
subjects  represented  in  this  window.  Besides 
the  many  coloured  figures,  the  windows  contain 
a cusped  canopy  in  each  pane  above  the  figures. 
The  triangular  apex  of  each  window  contains  an 
angol  embowered  with  decorative  glass.  The 
windows  are  the  make  of  Messrs.  Hughes,  of 
London,  and  were  erected  in  the  church  by  Mr. 
George  Road,  of  Gorleston. 

Harleston  Church. — A painted  window,  has 
just  been  erected  in  this  church,  as  a me- 
morial, by  Mr.  Hazard,  of  Harleston,  Nor- 
folk. The  subject  represents  “The  Parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.”  In  the  first  of 
the  three  lights  he  finds  the  wounded  man  ; 
in  tho  second  he  is  carrying  him  on  his  own 
beast;  in  tho  third,  which  has  the  brightness  of 
morning,  he  is  seen  paying  the  innkeeper. 
Tho  arch  of  the  windows,  as  well  as  the  quatre- 
foils  in  the  tracery  openings,  is  ornamented 
with  flowers,  vine-leaves,  and  grapes.  The 
work  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  O’Connor  & 
Taylor,  of  London. 

St.  Mevrk’s,  Holbeach. — This  church  has  been 
ornamented  with  stained  glass.  The  win- 
dows are  placed  in  the  five  openings  of  the 
apse,  the  centre  representing  “ Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,”  the  four  Evangelists  completing  the 
number.  They  have  been  furnished  by  private 
subscription,  under  the  superintendence  of  tho 
vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowitt,  and  are  the  work 
of  Messrs.  O’Connor  & Taylor,  of  London. 

Full  Sutton  Church,  near  Stamford  Bridge. — 
A memorial  window  has  been  erected  in  the  east 
end  of  this  church.  It  is  composed  of  three 
lights,  with  quatrefoil  tracery.  In  the  centre 
one  is  a representation  of  our  Lord  upon  the 
Cross,  surrounded  by  an  aureola,  the  back- 
ground of  the  panel  being  composed  of  cheru- 
bim of  varied  tints  of  ruby.  At  the  base  of  this 
panel  is  a smaller  quatrefoil,  with  tho  pelican 
and  young  in  it.  In  the  side  lights  are  the 
figures  of  tho  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John,  tinder 
canopies  of  the  Porpondicnlar  style,  with  bases 
of  canopy  work  with  foliage  ornament  of  the 
same  character,  this  style  of  glass -painting  being 
adopted  throughout  the  window.  The  tracery, 
pieces  are  filled  with  angels  veiling  their  faces 
The  work  is  from'the  studio  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Knowles, 
York. 


glisfcllaiicit. 


An  Artist  Fanner,  Modelling  in  Butter- 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial  says  : — 


“ There  ie  now  in  this  city  a nnigue  work  of  art, — the 
‘Dreaming  lolanthe,’ — ‘a  study  in  butter,’  by  Mrs. 
Caroline  S.  Brooks,  a daughter  of  the  late  Abel  Sbawk, 
of  Cincinnati.  A few  months  ago,  while  living  on  a farm 
near  Helena,  Arkansas,  Mrs.  Brooks  began  to  sculpture 
faces  in  the  butter  she  made  with  her  own  hands,  doing  it 
to  ornament  the  pats  she  prepared  for  market.  The  only 
implements  at  her  hand  were  a common  butter-paddle, 
cedar  sticks,  broom  straws,  and  a eamcl's-hair  pencil. 


rude  tools  possessed  a singular  charm  for  the  farmer' 
wife,  and  she  laboured  over  them  with  patient  delight. 
Her  faces  in  butter  became  the  marrel  of  her  neighbour- 
hood. Then  one  of  them  was  exhibited  at  Memphis,  and 
the  best  judges  of  art  ithere  were  greatly  surprised  by  its 
excellence  and  originality.  Mrs.  Brooks  continued  to 
remodel  her  ideal,  and  found  a subject  in  ‘ The  Dreaming 
lolanthe.’  She  discovered  this  character  in  a translation 
of  'King  Rene's  Daughter,’  a poetical  drama  by  the 
Danish  poet,  Henry  Hertz.  The  bust,  which  is  somewhat 
less  than  life-size,  is  in  high  relief  in  the  concavity  of  a 
largo  tin-pan.  The  butter  is  almost  white.  Its  translu- 
cence  gives  to  tho  complexion  a richness  beyond  alabaster, 
and  n sohnoss  and  smoothness  which  are  very  striking. 
The  hair  ripples  back  in  waves,  and  the  Ups  are  parted 
with  a heavenly  smile.  The  harmony  of  the  face  is  ex- 
quisite. The  ear  is  quite  a marvel  ol  delicate  manipula- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  aU  technical  knowledge  ot  art, 
Mrs.  Brooks  has  succeeded  in  creating  a face  that  may 
make  her  famous.  Artists  say  that,  in  spite  of  the 
mobility  of  the  model,  a cast  can  be  taken  of  it.” 


liamentary  Committee  have  elected  Mr.  Bailey:i 
, , ~ - ietytlj 


Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. 
Oa  April  Sth  a lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Dsill,  on  “ Setting  out  Bridges  and 
Viaducts.”  All  engineering  students,  we  are 
asked  to  say,  will  be  welcomed. 


A Village  embedded  in  Ice. — A deapatohr 
from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  dated  March  10,1 
says, — Immense  damage  has  been  done  in' 
Sherbrooke,  Guysborough  County,  about  ninetyit 
miles  from  this  place,  by  a freshet.  A coupleof 
miles  above  Sherbrooke  there  is  a natural  danii . 
of  rocks  across  the  river.  The  ice  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  river  broke  up  in  consequence  of 
freshet,  and  flooded  the  whole  of  the  valley.' 
The  flood  brought  down  thousands  of  tons  of  ice' 
and  great  numbers  of  logs.  The  solid  ice  below:)J 
the  village  remained  firm,  and  Sherbrooke  standfl'ij 
behind  a boiling  sea.  Every  house  was  flooded.;ii 
Many  families  abandoned  their  houses,  whileiil 
others  took  refuge  in  the  upper  stories.  Two'* 
bridges  in  the  village,  and  a large  bridge  oveni 
St.  Mary’s  river,  are  gone.  The  day  after  thel'i 
flood  the  mountains  of  ice,  and  the  logs,  treespi 
and  other  rubbish  became  frozen  solid,  so  that  f 
the  village  is  now  embedded  in  a frozen  sea^’j- 
The  ruin  is  indescribable ; it  extends  a mile  andi 

half  in  length  by  a mile  in  breadth.  In  thell 
event  of  a sudden  thaw  the  village  will  be  quitejl 
destroyed. 

The  Recent  Extraordinarily  High  Tideil 

The  unusually  high  tide  of  Friday  .week  causednl 
considerable  damage  to  property  and  even  losa  i 
of  life  in  different  parts  of  the  country  whereiJ 
tidal  waters  flow.  Great  havoc  has  been  causedii 
on  the  low-lying  coast  of  Essex.  On  the  Black-ij 
water  and  the  Crouch,  especially,  the  water  rose:! 

1 height  previously  unknown.  At  Maldon,ii| 
Heybridge,  and  Latchingdon  the  damage  iuj 
reckoned  at  many  thousands  of  pounds.  IpswiohjJ 
Yarmouth,  Hull,  and  various  other  large  towns'tj 
on  the  east  coast  were  partially  flooded.  Thelf 
unusually  high  tide  was  observed  likewise  in  then 
estuaries  of  the  great  rivers  of  Germany — d 
noticeably  at  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  The  Elbelj 
rose  very  rapidly,  from  17i  ft.  over  low-waterd 
mark  to  18  ft.  The  subject  was  brought  underB 
the  notice  of  the  Metropolitan  Boai*d  of  WorkEij 
at  their  last  meeting  with  reference  to  the  low-y 
lying  districts  of  London  near  the  river,  andthell 
chief  engineer  was  directed  to  consider  thelj 
subject,  and  report  to  tho  works  committee. 


The  Factory  Labour  of  Women  and  i 
Children. — A deputation  of  members  of  Parlia-i 
ment  and  representatives  of  factory  workers  hatj 
waited  upon  Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary^ 
urging  upon  the  Government  either  to  suppont 
Mr.  Mundella’s  Bill,  or  bring  in  a measure  ol' 
their  own,  for  the  reduction  of  the  hours  oir 
labour  of  women  and  children  in  factories  to  54;J 
hours  a week  or  nine  hours  per  day.  Mr.  Mun4  • 
della,  M.P.,  introduced  the  deputation.  Tht  1 
hardship  of  women  and  children  working  longer 
hours  than  men,  almost  regardless  of  the  delicate! 
health,  particularly  of  the  former,  and  the  desire! 
of  many  women  operatives  that  the  law  sbonloi 
be  altered,  were  among  the  principal  pointu 
urged,  on  the  grounds  of  humanity,  in  favouirl 
of  a nine  hours  Bill.  Mr.  Cross,  in  replylj 
said  he  sincerely  hoped,  before  long,  to  see  the: 
legislation  relating  to  factories,  at  all  events'' 
taken  out  of  its  present  complicated  condition,  , 
TRe  Royal  Commission  on  Labour. — The-l 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  then 
operation  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act;,  j 
and  tho  other  Acts  specially  affecting  tradtjj 
unionists  has  held  its  first  sitting  at  the  Westci 
minster  Palace  Hotel,  when  the  whole  of  the! 
members  were  present,  including  Mi'.  TbomasO 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P.  The  businesel 
transacted  was  of  a formal  character.  It  is  statecc 
that  Sir  A.  Cockburn,  the  Lord  Chief  Justiceii 
was  appointed  chairman,  and  Mr.  Francikl 
Bacon  secretary.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  rulesla 
adopted  by  tbe  late  Trade  Unions  Commissionaj 
will  be  followed,  and  that  the  proceedings  will  j 
not  be  open  to  the  general  public. The  Par-ij] 


president  of  tho  Amalgamated  Tailors’  Societytlj 
as  its  chairman,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Macdonald-'-f 
M.P.,  resigned.  i 

Roof  “ Raising.” — At  St.  Jude's  Schools.nj 
Upper  Chelsea,  tho  main  roof,  measuring  abonb’l 
27  yards  one  way  and  10  yards  the  other.iij 
covered  with  slates,  lined  internally  with  plaster/ ^ 
and  containing  several  skylights,  has  been 
lifted  by  Mr.  J.  High,  under  tlie  direction  ol  ' 
the  architect,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker.  Aftei'i 
boing  poised  for  several  weeks  mid-air,  during ' 
sundry  gales,  on  the  fine  points  of  a few  I 
ordinary  screw-jacks,  whilst  a lofty  story  was  l 
in  course  of  erection  beneath,  it  was  finally  ‘ 
lowered  and  fixed  in  its  raised  position,  nc 
disturbance  of  the  slates  or  cracking  of  the' 
plaster  or  glass  having  occurred. 
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I Antiquarian  Discovery. — At  a recent  meet- 

ing of  the  Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health  the 
Chairman  announced  that  some  workmen  in  the 
. employ  of  the  Board  while  digging  for  gravel  on 
thelirigation.farm  of  Beddington^had  discovered 
the  remains  of  a Roman  warrior,  who  had  evi- 
: dently  been  buried  in  his  armour,  with  arras. 
Some  time  ago  the  remains  of  a Roman  villa 
were  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  a 
: number  of  coins,  Roman  and  British,  between 
Croydon  and  Norwood.  It  may  bo  mentioned 
c that  the  locality  in  which  this  discovery  has  been 
' made  is  rich  in  archmological  remains.  Distinct 
traces  have  been  found  of  “ hut  circles  ” in  the 
I fields  sonth.east  of  Woodcote  and  near  Walling- 
ton  Manor-house,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Roman  town  of  Noviomagus  occupied  the 
I southern  portion  of  the  parish. 

Dublin  Main  Drainage.— Of  the  tenders 
I received  for  the  execution  of  these  works  (a  list 
' of  which  we  give),  the  lowest  is  428,000J.,  ez- 
i elusive  of  the  machinery  for  pumping,  &c.,  at 
the  outfall,  and  which  will  not  cost  less  than 
; 50,0001.,  so  that  in  round  numbers  the  main 
.drainage  works  will  not  cost  less  than  500,000j. 

' Now  the  population  of  Dublin  is  245,000,  while 
' fully  ono-6fth  are  too  poor  to  bear  any  portion 
I of  sewer.rates;  consequently ,Jthe  remaining  por. 
tion  must  be  taxed  at  tho  rate  of  from  50a.  to 
.60s.  per  head,  including  men,  women,  and  cbil- 
I dren,  to  make  up  the  required  amount.  Whether 
' it  will  be  possible  for  tho  Corporation  to  carry 
out  the  works  at  such  a cost  remains  to  be  seen, 
bub  considerable  opposition  is  expected  from  the 
‘ratepayers  of  the  city. 

1 Bristol  Blind  Asylum  Chapel.  — The 
johapel  connected  with  the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum, 
ierected  about  tho  year  1837  from  the  designs  of 
IRickman,  has  been  altered  internally  under  the 
iadvice  of  Mr.  Hemy  Masters,  architect.  The 
Mats  have  been  made  uniform.  The  pulpit 
jarrangement  has  been  altered  so  that  the 
ipreaoher  faces  all  the  congregation  instead  of 
ibavmg  to  preach  to  two  groups  of  hearers,  as 
iheretoforo.  The  walls,  ceilings,  and  windows 
[have  been  painted,  and  the  carving  gilded,  the 
!gas  brackets  removed,  and  centre  coronas  subati- 
jtuted.  The  contractors  who  have  been  engaged 
iupon  the  works  are, — carpenters  and  joiuors, 
Wlessrs.  Eastabrook  & Sous,  of  Staplcton-road  5 
painters  and  decorators,  Messrs.  Lewis  & Sons, 
pf  Clifton ; gas  work,  Mr.  Henry  Harris,  of 
[Lower  Caatle-streeb. 

I The  Disposal  of  Sewage.— The  Master  of 
po  Rolls  has  given  judgment  in  two  suits  relating 
to  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  tho  Enfield  dis- 
krict.  Mr.  Harrison,  the  proprietor  of  a farm  at 
lEdmonton,  undertook  to  dispose  of  all  the 
(sewage  which  should  be  delivered  by  the  Local 
[Board  ; but  he  now  complained  that  they  were 
jupplying  him  with  a worthless  mixture  of 
sewage  and  water  in  such  quantities  as  to 
Irown  his  land,  and  prayed  that  they  might  be 
jompelled  to  exeouto  tho  necessary  works  to 
ieep  tho  subsoil  water  out  of  the  sewers.  The 
Local  Board,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to  obtain 
V specific  performance  of  tho  contract.  His 
|5onour  said  the  Court  could  grant  no  relief  to 


Whitby.; — The  Archbishop  of  York  has  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  a new  Church  of  England 
elementary  week-day  school  in  Fishbum  Park, 
Whitby.  His  Grace  was  accompanied  by  a large 
gathering  of  the  clergy,  gentry,  churchwardens, 
ifec.  Both  the  Privy  Council  and  the  National 
Society  have  given  grants  towards  tho  building 
fund,  but  the  remainder  of  the  money  has  been 
raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  schools 
are  designed  to  accommodate  500  children,  girls 
and  boys,  and  will  have  all  proper  conveniences, 
such  as  class  and  recreation  rooms,  playgrounds, 
out-offices,  &c.  The  total  cost  is  nearly  2,OOOZ. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Smales,  of  Whitby; 
and  tho  contractor,  Mr.  W.  Langdale,  of  the 
same  place.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Gothic 
stylo  of  architecture,  rather  freely  treated. 

Ventilation  of  a Grand  Jury  Room. — 
At  the  Monmouthshire  Quarter  Sessions  in  Usk 
Town-hall,  the  foreman  of  tho  grand  jnry, 
addressing  the  chairman,  said  the  grand  jury 
objected  to  sit  longer  in  the  room  in  whioh  they 
had  been  placed.  Could  anything  be  done  in 
order  to  give  ventilation  to  the  court  ? It  was 
like  a hothouse.  “If  we  open  the  window  from 
the  bottom,  we  cannot  sit  there.  Will  the  Court 
give  us  permission  to  break  a pane  of  glass  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  window  ? The  Chairman  : 
Yes.” — The  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  then  re- 
tired,  and  in  a few  minutes  a smash  of  glass  was 
heard.  The  foreman  afterwards  said  he  hoped 
the  Court  would  not  be  afflicted  with  such  a 
place  as  the  XJsk  Town. hall  very  long. 


The  Social  Science  Congress  in  Glas- 
gow.— A meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science 
in  October  next  has  been  held  in  Glasgow. 
Representatives  from  all  the  scientific  institu- 
tions  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  were 
present.  Dr.  Ryall,  secretary  of  the  association, 
addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length, 
explaining  the  arrangements  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  it  appears,  has 
accepted  the  post  of  President  of  tho  Health 
Department  of  the  Congress. 


The  New  Government  Offices.— Mr.  Gold- 
smid  asked  in  the  Commons  whether  the  space 
now  enclosed  by  a hoarding  in  front  of  the  new 
buildings  will  bo  thrown  into  Parliament-street. 
Lord  H.  Lennox  said  the  matter  had  been  care- 
fully Iconsidered  by  both  his  predecessors.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  ground  had  been  reserved 
under  his  directions  and  those  of  Captain 
Galton,  and  under  the  special  sanction  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott;  but  orders  had  been  given  to  the 
workmen,  and  he  hoped  that  iu  the  course  of 
four  or  five  weeks  45  ft.  or  50  ft.  extra  would  be 
added  to  the  roadway. 

Archaeological  Remains  at  the  Sea  of 
Marmora. ^ — A portion  of  a marble  column, 
ornamented  in  bas-relief  with  figures  of  men  and 
horses,  has  been  discovered  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  is  believed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Arcadius  Column,  whioh  remained 


Bither  party,  and  dismissed  both  bills,  with  standing  more  than  200  years'  after  the  taking 

' of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  was  not 
discovered  till  after  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  entire  surface  from  the  base  to  the  capital 
was  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  of  victories  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  while  the  interior  was 
pierced  with  a winding-staircase,  whioh  gave 
access  to  the  summit. 


sosta. 

; Prosser’s  Adjustable  Spreading  Nozzle.— 
|fhese  nozzles,  which  are  now  coming  into  use, 
five  means  for  tho  more  extended  application  of 
[vater  to  tho  extinction  of  fires.  The  nozzle  con- 
ists  principally  of  a jet,  suitably  formed  to 
leliver  a solid  stream  of  water,  as  in  the  case  of 
jhe  ordinary  nozzle,  so  long  as  a solid  stream  is 
:eqmrecl,  bat  when  it  is  desirable  that  the  water 
hall  be  spread,  a slight  turn  of  the  wrist  will 
'ause  a number  of  metal  fingers  to  enter  tho 
tream,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  break  up  the  jet 
f water  into  a number  of  smaller  streams,  and 
0 to  spread  the  water.  Amongst  other  advan- 
iges  this  disperses  the  smoke,  and  allows  the 
perator  to  approach  the  seat  of  the  fire.  The 
ozzle  will  be  useful,  too,  for  watering  streets. 

Sale  of  Building  Land  iu  Bristol . — Messrs 
Jexandor  & Daniel  offered  for  sale  by  public 
ampetition  about  2 acres  12  perches  of 
raiding  land,  situate  near  Bristol,  in  lots,  on 
•eebold  ground-rents Lob  1,  a plot  of  ground 
ith  a frontage  of  33  ft.  to  the  road  from  Weat- 
ury  to  Honbury,  and  with  a depth  of  200  ft., 
^ adjoining,  with  a frontage 
dd  ft.  and  depth  of  182  ft.,  3k  3s. ; lot  3,  a 
^ frontage  of  33  ft.,  and  depth  of 
^0  ft.,  21.  1-is. ; lob  4,  with  a frontage  of  30  ft., 
id  depth  of  14-2  ft.,  31. ; and  so  on,  the  lots 
ostly  ranging  between  21.  and  31. 


A Royal  Residence  iu  Ireland. — A Dublin 

correspondent  of  tho  Pall  3fall  Gazette  writes  : 

“Rumours  very  generally  prevail  in  Dublin  that 
the  Government  contemplate  certain  ‘ conces- 
sions ’ to  Ireland,  of  a social  rather  than  a poli- 
tical  nature.  The  erection  of  a Royal  residence 
near  Dublin,  and  the  substitution  of  a Royal 
prince  and  a yearly  Court  on  a regal  scale  for 
the  Viceroy  are  among  the  projects  with  which 
the  Ministry  are  credited.  It  is  said  in  some 
quarters  that  contracts  are  already  being  sought 
for  alterations  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge  in  the 
Phomix  Park,  which  will  cost  30,000k 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Brighton 
Aquarium. — Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  a large  party  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  their  families  to  pay  a visit  to  the 
Brighton  Aquarium  during  the  Easter  holidays, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Prank  Buckland,  her 
Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Salmon  Fisheries,  who 
will  deliver  a lecture  adapted  to  the  juvenile 
portion  of  the  party.  A special  train  is  engaged 
for  the  excursion. 


Leicester  Square. — An  application  has  been 
made  before  Vice-Chancellor  Hall,  on  behalf  of 
Scaife  and  Others  v.  Grant,  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendant,  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  M.P., 
from  proceeding  with  the  Leicester.sqiiare 
gardens,  so  far  as  such  works  are  or  may  amount 
to  a breach  of  the  covenant  subject  to  which  the 
plaintiff’ and  others,  together  with  the  defendant, 
are  owners  or  tenants  in  common.  At  the 
request  of  the  Solicitor-General,  who  appeared 
for  the  defendant,  the  application  was  ordered  to 
stand  over  to  the  second  motion  day  on  Easter 
Term. 

Loan  Ezhibition  of  Art  at  Milan.  — 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  residents  of  Milan 
have  lately  proposed  to  exhibit,  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  public  gardens,  all  the  objects  of  art 
which  private  persons  may  be  willing  to  lend 
for  the  purpose.  To  this  show  tho  houses  of 
Trivnlzio,  Borromeo,  Trotti,  Cagnola,  Poldi,  Sola, 
and  many  others  will  contribute.  Besides  these 
private  collections  "other  cities,  churches,  and 
the_  Government  have  promised  to  contribute 
their  share.  It  is  intended  to  open  it  in  Mav 
next. 

Improvements  in  the  Parks.— Consider, 
able  improvements  are  being  carried  out  both 
in  tho  Green  and  Hyde  Parks.  In  the  former 
the  entire  length  of  walks  has  been  coated  with 
a covering  of  white  shell  gravel.  Numerous 
additional  flower-beds  are  being  constructed.  In 
Hyde  Park  the  Row  has  been  relaid  with  bright 
red  sand  and  gravel,  the  walks  are  renewed, 
additional  shrubberies  are  being  constructed, 
and  flower-beds  laid  out.  The  island  in  the 
Serpentine  has  proved  a success. 

Pall  from  tlie  Summit  of  Holt  Castle 
Ruins. — A Chester  lady,  Miss  Griffiths,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Preece  Jones,  of  Chester,  visited 
the  ruins  of  Holt  Castle,  and  whilst  standing  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  battlements,  tho  stone 
work  or  soil  gavo  way  under  the  lady,  and  she 
was  precipitated,  unobserved,  into  the  rooky 
moat  below.  She  was  found  lying  insensible  on 
the  ground,  and  on  recovering  complained  of 
being  sadly  hurt,  but  it  is  said  no  bones  were 
broken. 

English  Engineers  in  Russia.  — Mr. 
Alfred  Edward  Garwood,  C.E.,  son  of  the  late 
Alderman  Garwood,  of  Arundel,  has  been 
appointed  Chief  Engineer  and  Locomotive  Super- 
iutendent  to  the  Losova  and  Sebastopol  railway 
in  Russia.  Mr.  Garwood  was  formerly  super- 
intendent  of  tho  Kolomna  ironworks,  near  Mob- 
cow,  and  constructed  the  first  locomotive  engine 
that  was  made  in  Russia. 

School  Building  in  Scotland.— Sir  R. 
Austruther  has  given  notice  in  the  Commons 
that  on  going  into  committee  of  supply  on  the 
17th  April,  he  will  call  attention  to  the  restric- 
tions enforced  by  the  Committee  of  Council  of 
Education  as  to  the  internal  arrangements  of 
schools  proposed  to  be  built  in  Scotland,  and  to 
submit  a resolution. 

Aldershott  Brick  Works.— At  tho  first 
general  meeting  of  the  Aldershott  Brick  and 
Tile  Works  Company,  held  on  Saturday  iMt,  a 
dividend  at  the  late  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum 
was  declared ; the  trade  for  tho  year  ending  31st 
December,  1873,  showing  an  increase  of  75  per 
cent,  over  that  of  the  year  1872. 

Landseer’s  Lions.— Onr  endeavour  to  draw 
tho  attention  of  those  in  power  to  the  state  of 
these  bronzes  has  been  successful.  Lord  Henry 
Lennox,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  has 
commissioned  Dr.  Percy,  of  the  Ventilating 
Department  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
examine  and  report  on  their  condition. 

Pall  of  a Race-stand  at  Lincoln. — Great 
alarm  and  excitement  were  caused  on  the  Lin. 
coin  Race-course  on  Tuesday  in  last  week  by 
the  falling  of  a temporary  timber  stand  erected 
in  the  ring  under  the  direction  of  tho  Race 
Committee.  Several  persons  were  injured. 

Street  Names  on  Lamps. — The  Committee 
of  Works  of  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry  have  re- 
commended that  the  names  of  streets  should  be 
painted  on  fifty  street-lamps  as  an  experiment, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Angel  and  St.  John, 
street-road. 


St.  Paul’s. — Messrs.  H.  & R.  P.  suggest  that 
the  steam  jet  might  be  usefully  employed  t* 
cleanse  the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral.  We  are 
not  so  sure  about  this. 
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TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a residence  at  Codsall,  near  Wolver- 
hampton. Mr.  J.  R.  Veall.  architect 

Horaman  £360  0 0 

Moreton S S 

Thompson 3*^  5 5 

CockcriJl  (accepted) 492  0 0 


For  additions  to  windinc  engine-house  and  setting  new 
hoilera  at  tho  Conduit  Colliery,  Norton,  Hr.  J.  E.  \ eali, 
architect : — 

Higham  (accepted)  £618  4 6 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  220  and  222,  Great 
Portland-street,  for  Mr.  Adam  Fensom.  Mr.  Thomas 
IDurrans,  architect : — 

Robertson £665  7 5 

Rotting  , 685  0 0 

Berridgo 689  0 0 

Adams  644  2 6 

Caims  , 638  0 0 

Higgs  616  10  0 


Fo^ainting,  &o.,  the  external  work  at  " Northumber- 
land House,"  Green-lanes,  Stoke  Newington: — 


Xewis 

Greening  .. 
Baldwin 


£176  10  11 
105  0 0 
82  10  0 


For  two  pairs  of  villa  residences,  Lordship-lane,  East 
Dulwich.  Mr.  Thos.  Clarke,  architect 


Upaon  & Kisdale .. 

Tuel .... 

Mills,.. 

Martin 

Tamer 

Taylor  & Parsons  (too late).., 


.£1,154 

1,237 

1,250 

1,334 

l,-445 

1,515 


For  stabling  for  fifteen  horses  (exclusive  of  Mount 
Sorrel  paving)  in  the  Btone-vard.  Battersea,  for  the 
Board  of  Works  for  the  Wandsworth  District.  (Credit 
allowed  for  present  old  stabling  for  six  horses.)  Mr.  P. 
Murfin  (acting  surveyor),  architect : — 

Eastman £509  0 0 

Baker 600  0 0 

Thornton  385  0 0 

King  (accepted) 330  10  0 


For  additions  to  Havenfleld  Lodge,  Great  Missenden, 
Bucks.  Mr.  Arthur  Yemon,  architect : — 

King  & Co £1,175  12  0 

Barnard 1,130  10  0 

Spicer 1,052  0 0 

SneU 1,041  0 0 

Berry  1,004  9 0 

Senior  k Holland 960  0 0 

Johnson 070  0 0 

Hunt  (accepted  as  to  part)  766  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Green  Man  TaTern,:i, 
Euston-road,  for  Mr.  J,  T.  Smith.  Messrs.  Bird  & 


Walters,  architects 

Less  ifbands 
and  bases  is 
Portland  stone. 

Less  ifin 
Red 

Vlansfldd,! 

£1,490 

......  £80  ..... 

£73  0 ' 

WUliams  & Son  ... 

1,387 

.,1...  65  ..... 

Thompson  & Smith 

11,315 

40  .1*.. 

1,280 

.....1  38 

Botting  

1,257 

58  ,,..1 

1,229 

30 

1,217 

......  72  

1,135 

Anley  

1.147 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

rrrrtima. — Tie  engineer  to  the  Northnmberlmd  Graving  Docks,)!; 
MlllwsU,  la  Mr.  E.  C.  Homer^not  Homer,  as  printed.  | ] 

T.  C.  H.  — T.  B.  -H.  a— a P.  H.  — 0.  M,  — B,  a— M.  a.—. 
Mr,  V.— O.  M.— T.  D.— A.  T.  (not  reeel'-ed).— B.  P.  a— W,  H.— A.  V.  ,1 
—p.  H.—M.  J.  F.— A-  G.— F.  N.— 8.  J.— M.  & Son.— W.  It.— E.  a—., 
T.  E.  3.  (next  week).-H.  B.  (ditto).— L.  L.  (ditto).  : | 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving;: 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  Usta  of  tenders,  *c.  mnst  be  nccompanied  i,; 
bx  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  toH;: 
publication.  ; 

KoTS.— The  responalbilllr  of  signed  articles,  and  pai«ts  read  a 
pnblic  meetings,  reata,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


For  building  retaining-wall,  embanking,  forming  road- 
way, curbing,  channelling,  and  forming  footways  in  ap- 
proach from  Hope-road  to  the  Esplanade,  Shanklin,  for 
the  Shanklin  Local  Board,  Mr.  F.  Newman,  engineer 

Coker  £1,520  0 0 

Bandera  1,130  0 0 

Thirst  1,048  0 0 


For  constructing  timber  platform  and  hnildiog  offices 
and  waiting-rooms  at  the  Pontoon,  Fountain  Quay,  West 
Cowes,  for  the  Southampton,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  South  of 
England  Royal  Mail  Stcaropacket  Company.  Mr.  Francis 
Newman,  architect 


Thomas  £2,307  0 0 

Sibley 2,237  0 0 

BaU  2,100  0 0 

Barton 1,698  0 0 

Header ; 1,884  0 0 

Langdon  (accepted)  1,933  0 0 


For  schools,  Gloncester-road,  Lambeth,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Qaantities  snpplied : — 


Ennor  ,.,£11,567 

Patman  & Fotheringham  11,668 

Manley  & Rogers 11,227 

Staines  & Sons  11,196 

Glover  10,975 

Dove,  Bros 10,970 

Perry,  Eros 10,816 

Roberts 10,729 

Browne  & Robinson 10,698 

Sewell  & Sons 10,469 

Scrivener  & WMte 10,434 

Jerrard 10,264 

Hill,  Higgs,  & HOI  10,240 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  Schools  for  the  Loudon  School  Board,  Penrose- 
Street,  Lambeth  Division.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Gammon  & Sons 
Killby  ., 

Thompson  ......... 

Tarrant  

Sheffield 

Jerrard  

Callum., 

Cooper  


£9,137  0 0 
. 8,890  0 0 
8,360  0 0 
8,237  0 0 
8,175  0 0 
. 8,093  0 0 
7,640  0 0 
, 7,644  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  vaults,  house-drains,  carriage- 
way, and  footways,  Wornineton-road,  Westbonrne  Park, 
for  the  Land  and  House  Investment  Society.  Mr.  J. 

- Houle,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Nichols : — 
Riley  , £2,320  0 0 

Ennor 2,218  0 0 

Gardner 2,178  0 0 

Crockett 2,130  0 0 

Raby  . 2,093  0 0 

Bliglit . 1,900  0 0 


For  new  shop-front  and  fittings  at  224,  High  Holbom, 
for  Mr.  T.  Bowles.  Mr.  Owen  Lewis,  architect ; — 
Blandford  & Jones  (accepted)  ...£150  0 0 


For  repairs  to  the  undermentioned  houses.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Newton,  architect 

Cottenham  Arms  Public-house,  Holloway : — 


Channing £99  0 0 

Searle  93  0 0 

Shurmnr  (accepted) 73  0 0 

Chapel  House  Public-house,  Islington 

Taylor £113  0 0 

Shurmnr 108  0 . 0 

Hockley  (accepted)  103  0 0 

Rainbow  Tavern,  Islington . — 

Taylor  £91  0 0 

Hockley  87  0 0 

Shnrmnr 81  0 0 

Brindle  (accepted) 64  10  0 


For  Dublin  main  drainage  i— 

Pearson  & Co £520,000  0 0 

Webster  & Co 509,090  0 0 

Pickerings  & Co 493,000  0 0 

Doherty  & Co 480,000  0 0 

Newnll  & Robson -466,000  0 0 

Mackay  & Co 435,000  0 0 

Smith,  Finlayson,  & Co 428,000  0 0 


J.  & J.  Williams,  No.  2 Contract,'£183,000j  No.  3, 
£153,000  onfy. 


PEKFEOT  DAYLIGHT. 


WHY  BURN  GAS? 


CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS; 

( 

IMPROVE  NATURAL  DAYLIGHT  ; 
AND  SUPERSEDE  GAS. 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


CHABGES  FOK  ADTBEIISEMENTS. 

1 , . Situations  | SitoatioDi 

Wanted.  Vacant. 

Six  line*  (about  fifty  wonts)  or  under  ..  2b.  Cd. 

Each  additional  Hub  (about  lea  words)..  0*.  GU.  1 0*.  6d. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•'  THE  BUILDEE  " Is  surpUed.  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rata  of  19a.  per  annum, 
j’apaile  inJdvance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accopted  foramouuta  under  5s.  Any  larger  sum 

should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
King-street.  Covent-gardeu,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  KOUBDItlNlEft. 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These' 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  arc 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quatt] 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  Orden^ 
can  bo  executed  without  a day’s  delay. — Po: 
samples  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  thtj 
MANAGER,  at  tho  Quarries,  Narberth-roadij 
R.S.O.  [Advt.  . 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 

White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAET  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  117,  Cannon-street,  E.C. — f-^DTr.] 

Ijt^  NOTICE. — All  commm.icaticms  respect- 
mg  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should,  be 
add/ressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Bxdlder," 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Editor,”  and  not  to  the  "Publisher.” 

_ _ _ . « . . „ , 

Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qaarrymon  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits  j 
also  cost  of  trausit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adtt.] 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOMR 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  ans 
punctuality.  Plams  and  Drawings  Copiadi 
Traced,  or  Lithographed.—  [Advt.Q 

i 

“1 

MICHELMORE  & REAP 

MonufactureTS  of 

CHARLES  ©COLLINCE'SO  PATFNT^'I 

^ pOLLINGKS  PATENT  HINGE£ 

ra  '^LEYER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLT£' 

H/  and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  DescHpUen.' 

1.^,1  36a,  BOEOUGH  EOAI' 

Discount  to  Builders,  T 0X114  DAT  C!  E.  • 

lUuatraUd Sheet  oo appUcallon.  LUiN-UOiN,  b.JIi-  . 

STONE  BROTHERS, 

Bath  Stone  filerchants, 
supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries 

Bos  Geound,  Corsham  Down, 

Farleigh  Down,  Combe  Down, 

AND  Stoke  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office,  Bath, 
London  Depot,  G.W.R.  Mileage  Station,  Paddington. 
Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  fiiing.[ADTr.3 

April  11,  1874.] 
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The  International 
Exhibition, 


IIE  opening  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of 
1874  cannot  be  con. 
sidered  otherwise  than 
a success;  the  crowd 
of  holiday-makers  ren- 
dering  it  somewhat  dif. 
ficult  to  move  about  in 
the  picture-galleries  on 
the  first  day;  and  it 
is  worth  notice,  after 
what  has  been  said  re- 
cently as  to  the  value 
of  such  Exhibitions  for 
givingpractical  instruc- 
tion in  technical  mat- 
ters, that  the  technical 
matters  aforesaid 
seemed  to  attract  a very 
limited  degree  of  atten- 


■ tion,  and  all  the  crush  was  in  the  picture- 
galleries.  An  Easter  Monday  crowd  cannot  be 

: expected  certainly  to  be  in  a very  favourable 
' mood  for  scientific  and  practical  study ; besides 
i which,  the  actual  exhibition  and  working  of  some 
I of  the  technical  departments  are  probably  not 
! fully  developed  just  yet : no  doubt  later  on  there 
I will  be  more  attention  paid  to  the  varied  schemes 
for  warming  and  ventilation,  the  several  sorts 
and  spocies  of  building  appliances  and  engineer- 
I ing  construction,  and  the  various  sanitary  appH. 
lances  which  are  illustrated.  Still  it  must  bo 
iadnuttod  that  the  attraction  to  the  many  seems 
;to  be  the  pictures;  and  we  must  in  fairness 
itake  this  fact  into  account  while  repeating,  as 
we  have  already  done  for  two  successive 
lyears,  the  conviction  that  there  can  bo  no 
jgenerally  high  class  of  pictures  collected  to  fill 
[BO  great  a length  of  galleries  year  after  year, 
and  that  a large  proportion  of  the  collection 
must  inevitably  sink  down  to  a mere  covering 
of  the  walls  with  anything  that  can  be  called  a 
'picture.  This,  of  course,  amuses  ordinary  sight- 
seers, perhaps  as  well  as  anything  better  would ; 
but  it  wofully  lets  down  the  status  and  character 
of  the  institution,  besides  doing  a positive  injury 
by  keeping  before  the  less-instructed  portion  of 
:;he  public  a quantity  of  work  which  is  doubtful 
m execution,  and  loss  than  doubtful  in  regard  to 
thought  and  artistic  refinement.  In  spite,  there- 
,bre,  of  the  recognition  of  the  all-important 
liueation  of  receipts,  we  are  still  most  strongly  of 
Dpinion  that  the  picture-galleries  should,  at  all 
wents,  be  closed  in  alternate  years,  so  as  to 
easen  the  demand,  and  give  time  and  oppor- 
lunity  for  a supply  of  a higher  quality  of  work. 
iJnless  some  effort  be  made  to  accomplish  this, 
ihe  Commiesiouerg  will  drag  the  whole  concern 
iown  in  the  effort  to  maintain  it  at  an  impossible 
0vel. 

■ The  on.  dit  was  that  the  picture-galleries  were 
lore  worthily  filled  this  year  than  last  j but  a 
general  look  round  scarcely  led  us  to  this  con- 
lusion.  The  French  contingent,  however,  has 
ot  yet  arrived,  as  the  Commissioners  find  it 
uposaiblo  to  get  many  French  artists  to  work 
p their  pictures  for  any  date  earlier  than  the 
pening  of  the  salon,  in  May,  an  event  which  has 
Ot  mmatnrally  fixed  the  termination  of  the 
■orking  year  in  the  ateliers  of  France  for  some 
me  past.  With  the  happy  incapability  of 
dimg  below  a certain  standard  of  merit,  which 


(thanks  to  their  excellent  education)  charac- 
terises the  painters  across  the  Channel,  wo  shall 
probably  find,  when  their  gallery  opens,  a good 
deal  of  fresh  interest  added  to  the  pictorial  de- 
partment of  the  Exhibition.  Of  the  present 
contents  of  the  picture-galleries  wo  may  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  saying  a word  in  detail,  by 
way  of  indicating  wbat  there  is  which  is  worth 
looking  at.  In  a general  way,  it  may  be  here 
observed  that  Belgium  is,  as  usual,  largely  repre- 
sonted  as  to  quantity,  with  a certain  average  of 
execution  which  seems  to  be  recognised  as  neces- 
sary, but  with  a general  heaviness  of  style  (as  re- 
presented here),  and  a'soarcity  of  even  an  effort 
beyond  the  commonplace,  either  of  idea  or 
colouring,  which  is  positively  oppressive  to  the 
mind.  Landscape  appears  to  be  the  weak  point ; 
architecture  decidedly  the  strong  one.  In  the 
smaller  collection,  included  under  the  head  of 
Germany,  and  occupying  its  usual  place  in  the 
smaller  division  of  Room  XVIIT.,  the  contri- 
butors would  no  doubt  be  of  opinion  that  land- 
scape  was  a strong  point,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
in  regard  to  the  proportionate  number,  the  scale, 
and  the  finish  of  the  landscapes ; but  the  painters 
of  this  school  seem  still  to  have  one  great  receipt 
for  landscape-making,  — a lake,  a shore  fore- 
ground, a mountainous  background,  and  a 
scratch  of  bright  light  on  the  water  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains;  this  last  feature  being 
apparently  the  recognised  signature  of  a picture 
of  this  school.  The  receipt  was  not  a bad  one, 
as  receipts  go;  pity  its  administrators  cannot 
discover  that  the  patient  has  nauseated  it  long 
since.  The  miscellaneous  collection  filling  the 
remainder  of  Gallery  XVIII.,  represents  Holland, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Denmark,  beyond  which  a 
temporary  partition  brings  up  the  visitor  at  the 
entrance  of  wbat  will  bo  the  French  gallery 
(Room  XIX.)  when  it  is  filled.  In  the  west 
galleries,  devoted,  as  usual,  mainly  to  English 
contributions,  but  also  occupied  to  n consider- 
able extent  this  year  by  Bavaria,  there  are 
things  to  be  looked  at,  chiefly  small  ones,  and 
others  to  bo  avoided ; but  the  general  impres- 
sion  conveyed  is  not  unfavourable,  considered  in 
relation  to  the  average  standard.  There  seems 
to  be  a fair  collection  of  water-colonrs,  including 
some  good  names,  and  some  names  which  ought 
to  be  considered  "good,”  if  true  and  unpreten- 
tious  artistic  feeling  can  make  tliem  so,  though 
with  less  general  reputation.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  may  bo  observed  that  the  most  celebrated 
names  of  the  various  nations  are  unrepresented; 
which,  for  the  reasons  hinted  at  in  our  first  para’ 
graph,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; and  what  is  to 
bo  studied  here  belongs  mostly  to  that  quieter 
class  of  work  which  does  not  force  itself  upon 
the  notice ; but  from  which,  when  found,  a good 
deal  of  quiet  enjoyment  is  to  be  obtained. 

A oolleotion  of  drawings  and  paintings  by 
oflSoers  of  the  army  and  navy  again  foms  a 
feature  in  the  Exliibition,  and  one  which  will  at 
least  be  of  interest  to  the  largo  class  of  visitors 
of  certain  grades  who  (like  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Gerolstein)  " aiment  lesmilHaires.”  Knowing 
what  really  able  amateur  artists  are  to  bo  found 
in  the  two  services,  the  general  quality  of  the 
work  is  hardly  what  we  should  expect,  and  seems 
to  argue,  to  a considerable  extent,  a want  of 
perception  as  to  what  is  worth  doing  and  exhi- 
biting, and  as  to  the  class  of  work  in  which 
amateurs  may  best  succeed  and  do  good  service. 
Some  gentlemen  who  are  possessed  of  a fair 
proficiency  with  brush  or  pencil  seem  not  to 
recognise  the  Hmitation  of  their  powers,  and 
attempt  things  which  only  the  severe  course  of 
regular  artistic  tmining  can  enable  any  one  to  do 
really  well,  while  they  might  very  well  do 
exceedingly  good  work  of  a less  ambitions  class. ' 
Amateurs  can  be  most  serviceable  to  art  in  works 
in  which  an  idea,  and  a special  manner  of  regard- ' 
ing  it,  are  more  exemplified  than  an  attempt  at 
absolute  finished  achievement  of  an  elaborate 
kind  : and  by  keeping  on  his  own  ground  the 


I amateur  may  sometimes  bring  soggestiocs  of 
groat  value  to  the  artist,  the  more  so  as  he  does 
not  run  in  the  same  gi'oove  in  every  way,  and 
may  bring  to  his  work  a mind  more  free  from 
conventional  "school”  ideas  than  the  pro- 
fessional  artist  can  always  bring.  Amateur  work 
may  thus  be  very  valuable  and  interesting  even 
to  artists ; but  we  cannot  say  that  much  of  this 
could  be  so  regarded.  It  might  bo  worth  while 
another  year  to  invite  contributions  of  amateur 
drawings  from  members  of  some  other  pro- 
fessions : we  have  an  idea  that  there  are  not  a 
few  architects  who  could  turn  out  sketches, 
other  than  architectural,  which  would  have  their 
value  anywhere ; and  we  are  not  without  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  clerical  and  legal 
professions  could  make  a very  fair  show. 

The  other  and  most  important  special  depart- 
ment in  the  pictnre-galleries  is  one  which 
scarcely  calls  for  criticism,  the  works  included 
in  it  having  passed  that  Rubicon  long  ago, — we 
mean  the  gallery  devoted  to  the  works  of  de- 
ceased  English  artists.  This  idea,  commenced 
last  year  by  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Philip 
and  Creswick,  is  a very  good  one,  and  there  is 
probably  material  available  to  carry  it  on  for 
some  years ; and  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
see  what  there  is  in  the  old  English  school  of 
artiste,  when  viewed  collectively.  The  experi- 
ment  will  probably  lead  to  a conviction  that 
there  is  much  more  to  love  and  be  proud  of 
among  our  own  painters  of  former  genera, 
tions  than  it  is  the  fashion  to  think  at 
present ; and  that  with  some  marked  gain 
in  power  and  standai’d  of  execution,  we 
have  also  lost  some  qualities  not  to  be  despised, 
and  not  easily  compensated  for.  The  coUection 
this  year  includes  a good  many  Constables, 
and  a great  many  of  the  remarkable  and 
powerful  water-colour  drawings  of  Cotman. 
Wilkie  is  also  considerably,  and  not  always 
happily,  represented;  and  some  of  the  works 
with  his  name  to  them  remind  us  painfully  how- 
untrue  to  his  real  powers  this  able  artist  con- 
sented to  become  in  his  later  years,  in  an  unfor- 
tunate and  ill-judged  bid  for  aristocratic  favour 
and  patronage : a consideration  which,  in  con. 
junction  with  the  estimation  in  which  these  later 
works  are  now  held,  carries  its  own  moral  with 
it.  An  intention  was  announced  of  showing  a 
largo  collection  of  the  architectnral  drawings  of 
Roberts,  C.  A.  Pngin,  and  Coney ; but  this  has 
scarcely  been  managed  as  it  was  hoped  to  have 
been:  the  selection  of  Coney’s  drawings  is  small, 
that  of  Poginnextto  nothing ; Roberts,  however, 
is  more  largely  represented,  but  if  any  fair 
proportion  of  his  executed  works  could  be  got 
together,  he  might  pretty  well  do  with  a room  to 
himself. 

Leaving  the  pictorial,  some  of  the  departments 
of  decorative  design  this  year  certainly  go  far 
to  make  amends  for  any  shortcomings  in  what 
arc  termed,  ^>ar  excellcTicc,  the  "fine  arts.”  The 
exhibition  of  lace  in  the  ground-floor  rooms  of 
the  east  galleries  is  sufficient  to  turn  many  fair 
heads  with  admiration  and  despair.  The  col- 
lection inclndes  ancient  and  modem  work,  and 
illustrates  many  varieties  both  of  manufacture 
and  design,  in  regard  to  which  latter  subject 
there  is  something  to  be  said  more  particniarly 
when  time  and  space  shall  serve ; for  lace  de- 
sign has,  in  some  of  the  most  delicate  varieties 
of  the  manufacture,  been  allowed  a little  to 
run  wild,  and  what  are  put  forth  in  pattern, 
books  as  the  beat  designs  sometimes  seem  to 
the  more  critically-educated  eye  to  have,  in 
fact,  no  design  at  all,  but  to  wander  at  their 
own  sweet  will,— a manner  much  in  vogue  too 
among  ladies  who  “make  their  own  designs.” 

If  any  one  has  any  doubt  whether  lace  is 
capable  of  more  symmetrical  treatment,  there 
are  specimens  here  which  may  open  his  (or  her) 
eyes.  The  lace  is  classed,  we  observe,  among 
the  "industrial  arte”;  but  so  fascinating  and 
delicate  a form  of  decoration  might  surely 
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claim  a rank  less  utilitarian  tban  such  a term 
implies.  _ . -u 

In  regard  to  another  industrial  art  which 
occupies  au  adjoining  room,  that  of  harness 
equipments,  we  have  sometimes  felt  surprised 
that  so  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  engraft 
on  the  mere  necessities  of  horse  accoutrements 
something  more  of  distinctly  ornamental  treat- 
ment.. The  one  attempt  in  this  direction  seems 
to  be  the  time-honoui'ed  custom  of  making  the 
seams  of  the  upper  leather  of  the  saddle  take 
the  outlines  of  scrolls  or  conventional  flower- 
work  ; it  might  certainly,  we  should  think,  be 
possible  to  treat  the  best  class  of  harness  deco- 
rativelv  without  impairing  its  working  qualities. 

In  the’  military  saddle  and  accoutrements  (of 
which  there  is  a specimen  or  two  bore)  we  have 
indeed  something  beyond  mere  usefulness,  but 
it  is  a kind  of  “flare-up”  effect  got  by  much 
gilding,  &.C.,  and  rather  barbaric  than  artistic. 

In  another  department,  however,  of  “leather” 
(which  is  the  companion  industry  here  to 
“ lace”),  the  decorative  element  is  largely,  and 
in  many  cases,  beautifully  developed  j and  the 
collection  of  specimens  of  bookbinding,  illus- 
trating, like  the  lace,  both  old  and  new  styles, 
will  also,  like  it,  repay  closer  observation  than 
we  can  at  this  moment  afford  it. 

Among  the  departments  of  work  more  directly 
allied  to  architectural  design,  that  of  furniture 
is  represented  much  as  usual  in  regard  to 
quantity,  and  wo  are  inclined  to  think  bettor 
than  before  in  regard  to  quality  ; at  least,  there 
appears  to  be  more  of  what  may  be  justly  called 
artistic  design,  and  less  of  the  chamferesque 
aud  angular  school  than  before,  and  we  hope 
that  the  more  extreme  forms  of  this  ugly  and 
affected  fashion  are  falling  into  disfavour.  The 
collection  of  art  pottery  is  larger  and  more 
miscellaneous  than  usual.  Of  stained  glass 
there  is  at  present  even  less  than  the  usnal 
meagre  display;  but  probably  a few  more 
specimens  will  And  their  way  in  presently.  Let 
us  hope  the  average  excellence  will  be  higher 
than  it  has  been.  To  the  practical  building 
appliances  and  materials  we  shall  return ; and 
of  the  sanitary  contrivances  all  we  can  at  present 
remark  is,  that  there  is  a great  display,  among 
other  things,  of  facilities  for  the  rite  of  ablution, 
aud  that  the  visitors  seem  exceedingly  inte- 
rested  in  a wonderful  bath  by  W.  Smeaton  & Co., 
which  combines  all  sorts  of  cleansing  operations, 
throwing  a shower  from  the  top  and  a spray 
from  the  sides,  &c.  On  the  principle  that 
“cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,”  this  is  no 
doubt  a very  pious  machine  indeed. 

Of  the  architectural  drawings,  of^which  we 
are  specially  bound  to  speak,  we  may  observe  at 
once  that  the  collection  is  neither  very  large  nor 
very  good  ; and  what  we  have  to  say  about  it 
may  as  well  be  said  here.  The  drawings  are 
placed  on  screens  in  the  lower  gallery  of  the 
Albert  Hall,  and  therefore  more  accessible  than 
when  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  building.  We 
are  encountered  hero  by  two  or  three  designs  for 
“ Gothic  altars”  (what  we  should  call  roredoses 
in  England),  by  an  Austrian  architect,  Herr 
Zawadil.  These  are  ueat  and  tamo  line  draw- 
ings,  with  not  a particle  of  sparkle  or  effect,  of 
ne'ater  and  tamer  designs  : we  observe  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  paper  in  each  case 
is  taken  up  by  a gigantic  ofiicial  seal  and 
“legend”  conveying  that  the  drawing  has  met 
with  approbation  of  a special  and  official  nature. 
If  this  is  the  kind  of  work  they  premiate  in 
Austria  the  development  of  modem  Gothic  must 
be  limited  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Among 
the  other  drawings  (English)  we  may  notice  that 
Gothic  style  and  pen-and-ink  execution  prevail. 
Messrs.  George  aud  Vaughan’s ‘‘ Orrest  Bank” 
(1,512),  a country  house,  is  picturesque  with 
rather  too  much  indicatiou  of  the  direct  influence 
of  another  architect’s  style.  It  is  a point  for 
consideration  whether  the  truly  picturesque  iu 
domestic  architecture  may  uot  possibly  be  com- 
bined  with  a little  more  of  architectural 
symmetry,  a little  less  of  “rustic”  treatment, 
than  in  the  style  or  manner  of  which  this  is  a 
type.  Mr.  Deshon’s  design  for  a public  hall 
(4^540)  is  a good  drawing,  but  looks  more  like  a 
chapel.  Mr.  Waterhouse  sends  a water-colour 
dravling  of  the  new  buildings  at  Gains 
College°  which  we  noticed  some  time  ago, 
when  they  were  just  being  completed,  in 
the  course  of  some  notes  on  Cambridge. 
Some  small  drawings  and  photographs  of 
the  same  architect’s  “ Owen’s  College,  Man- 
Chester,”  are  also  hung.  Two  specimens  of 
domestic  architecture,  by  Mr.  Avern  and  Mr. 
W.  Youug  resi'tectively  (4,560—4),  are  pleasing 
examples  of  red  brick  design,  more  so  than 


the  "school  and  master’s  residence,”  of  Mr. 
Moye  (4,566),  which,  not  without  merit,  is 
decidedly  “loud.”  Mr.  F.  Chancellor  sends 
drawings  of  blocks  of  dwellings  in  course  of 
erection  in  Farringdon-road,  for  the  Society 
for  “Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrial 
Classes.”  These  may  be,  very  likely  are,  very 
well  and  economically  planned  bnildings ; hut 
let  us  ask,  can  nothing  be  done,  consistently 
with  economy,  towards  improving  in  aspect  the 
“ dwellings  of  the  industrial  classes,”  making 
something  more  inviting,  more  home-like,  than 
these  large  square  masses  of  brickwork,  re- 
peated, one  after  another,  like  so  many 
gigantic  hives  (only  that  beehives  have  a much 
more  pleasing  shape)  ? Among  designs  for 
schools,  we  may  mention  a small  one  by  Mr. 

H.  Hall,  a “country  school  to  accommodate  500 
children”  (4,576),  as  very  pleasing  as  well  as 
appropriate  in  composition  and  outline,  the  style 
being  a very  simple  Gothic,  with  high  roofs,  and 
square  mullioned  windows  of  adequate  propor- 
tions. Mr.  Arthur  Vernon’s  “ Board  Schools,” 
for  West  Wycombe  and  High  Wycombe  (4,574a, 
4,575),  are  very  commendable  as  simple  bat 
picturesque  architecture  ; the  former,  however, 
is  a little  too  pretentiously  unpretentious,  which 
is  just  the  defect  on  which  some  clever  archi- 
tects are  being  driven  now,  in  the  reaction 
from  over-ornament  and  showiness  of  design. 
Mr.  Gaye  Howard’s  drawings  of  Mr.  Seddon’s 
designs  for  the  restoration  of  Great  Yarmouth 
Church,  hung  in  last  year’s  Academy,  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  draughtsman  as  well  as  the  archi- 
tect. The  design  for  Municipal  Buildings  at 
Leicester,  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  several  of  the 
drawings  of  which  are  exhibited,  we  criticized 
at  the  time  of  the  competition,  though  it  was 
not  then  under  the  author’s  name;  tbo  design 
did  not,  as  far  as  we  remember,  impress  us 
favourably  then,  and  does  not  now  it  is  heavy, 
and  aims  at  unity  to  an  extent  which  becomes 
monotony.  The  design  by  Mr.  James  Trul^shawe, 
for  “ Elphinstone  College,  Bombay”  (4,575a),  a 
building  in  Italian  Gothic  character  (a  style  suited 
toahrigM  but  not  to  a hot  climate,  we  should  say), 
has  a tower,  with  open  timber  lantern,  character- 
istically  and  picturesquely  treated,  and  forming 
a very  good  feature  iu  au  otherwise  unobjection- 
able design.  Looking  at  a perspective  view  of 
the  Bchoolho'use,  Marburg  (4,503),  by  Herr 
Flattich  (Austria),  we  may  at  least  be  thankful 
that  architecturally  we  are  “ not  as  this  publi- 
caQ’’— better  our  wildest  Gothic  vagaries,  which 
have,  at  least,  some  life  in  them,  than  that  an 
architect  should  deliberately  sib  down  to  “de- 
sign (save  the  mark!)  a square  block  with  hole- 
in-the-wall  windows,  and  then  send  it  to  an 
exhibition  in  a foreign  country  as  a specimen  of 
his  genius  for  the  “ arohitecturesquo.”  They 
must  bo,  indeed,  in  architectural  low  water  in 
Austria.  Mr.  Roger  Smith’s  school  at  Stepney 
is  chiefly  noticeable  in  that,  retaining  Gothic 
character  and  pointed  windows,  the  author 
boldly  goes  in  for  keeping  these  windows 
large,  aud  completely  unobscured  by  mullions, 
proclaiming  on  the  face  of  his  building 
that  “ more  light  ” at  least  is  an  object. 
Mr.  Charles  Barry’s  second  premium  design 
in  competition  for  the  Commercial  Travellers’ 
Schools,  Pinner  (4,568),  is  a large  red  brick 
building,  with  a very  definite  character,  _ and 
looking”  very  like  a “ charitable  institution.” 
We  sometimes  wonder  how  this  character^  is 
obtained,  for  certainly  there  are  buildings  which 
you  can  associate  with  nothing  but  this  idea;  a 
number  of  small  dormers  repeated  seems  to  have 
a good  deal  to  do  with  it,  but  why,  we  cannot  at 
this  minute  undertake  to  investigate.  Mr.  B. 
Clarke’s  proposed  chancel,  Christ  Church,  Wol- 
verhampton  (4,541),  we  note  as  a good  pen 
drawing,  without  much  of  design.  Some  other 
drawings,  of  more  or  less  [merit,  have  akeady 
been  noticed  in  our  review  of  last  year’s  Academy 
architecture  ; some  have  been  seen  a good  many 
times  in  different  places,  and  are  getting  quite 
old  friends. 

We  should  add,  before  concluding  our  notice 
of  the  architectural  drawings,  that  among  some 
of  the  engineering  diagrams  near  the  entrance 
from  S.vhibition-road,  we  observed  a large  oil- 
sketch  of  York  Minster,  the  one  response,  as  far 
as  we  could  discover,  to  that  touching  request  of 
the  Commissioners  for  large  diagrams,  “of  a 
scenic  character,”  of"  existing  buildings,  not  less 
than  12  ft.  by  8 ft.,  or  some  such  dimension.  We 
did  not  at  the  time  think  the  idea  likely  to 
recommend  itself  either  to  those  who  were  to 
execute  the  drawings,  or  those  who  were  to  look 
at  them  afterwards,  and  this  specimen  does  not 
alter  our  opinion. 


THE  HEW  IMETROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS'! 

AND  MANAGEMENT  BILL. 

A Bill  for  “ consolidating,  with  amendments,, 
the  Building  Acts  relating  to  the^metropolis  ; for.; 
making  better  provision  respecting  streets  and 
sewers  and  drains  in  the  metropolis;  and  for 
other  purposes  relating  to  the  metropolis,  P^*' 

pared  and  brought  in  by  Colonel  Hogg,  MrJl 
Grantham,  and  Sir  Henry  Wolff,  has  been  readii 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  printed.  It  corn-.j 
prises  115  clauses  and  17  schedules.  It  appliead 
only  to  the  metropolis,  as  defined  forjihe  pur^f 
poses  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  byl  1 
which  body  the  Act  is  to  be  executed ; but  therelj 
is  a special  power  of  extension  of  linuts  byi 
provisional  order,  to  be  made  with  the  coosentj 
of  the  Board,  and  confirmed  by  Act  of  PaiiiaJi 

ment.  i i. 

The  five  existing  Building  Acts  are  to  b(i 
wholly  repealed,  their  provisions  being  re<' 
enacted  as  far  as  thought  necessary. 

One  change  is  made  by  the  Bill,  so  considero- 
able  as  to  be  referred  to  in  some  prelimiuarjii 
observations.  Under  the  present  system  the^ 
office  of  superintending  architect  of  Jtmetroi 
politan  buildings,  and  the  office  of  district  sur. 
veyor,  are  constituted  by  statute ; and  those, 
officers  have  powers  and  duties  independent  t(. 
a considerable  extent  of  the  control  of  th( 
Board  This  condition  of  things  the  Board  con 
siders  anomalous.  The  office  of  district  sun 
veyor  was  created  at  a time  when  neither  the 
Metropolttan  Board  of  Works  nor  any  simila- 
metropolitan  authority  existed  ; and  the  presen 
Building  Act  of  1855,  in  which  the  office  wa^ 
continued  on  a footing  like  that  which  it  bar, 
under  the  last  preceding  Act  of  1844,  wa, 
passed  contemporaneously  with  the  Act  creation 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  pre 
pai-era  of  the  Bill  expect  that  au  improves 
system  of  administration  will  grow  up,  and  tha| 
the  public  will  be  better  satisfled  when  tbi| 
Board,  aud  not  a number  of  half-independei!.j 
officers,  are  charged  with  the  duties  to  he  pen 
formed,  and  are  clothed  with  the  correspondin' 
powers. 

“ ThiB  chanee  is  effected  by  the  general  repeal  of  tb 
present  Boilding  Act  of  1855  and  the  non-re-enactment^ 
Buch  of  its  provisions  as  relate  to  th^ 


?uch  of  its  proWons  as  relate  to  the  superintendirf  . 
architect  an/district  surveyors,  and  by  the  auhstituticf 
of  the  Board  for  those  officers  throughout  the  clauses  » 
the  Bill.  At  the  same  time,  power  is  given  to  the 
if  they  think  fit,  to  appoint,  and  continue  appoiote^-^ , 
superintending  architect  aud  such  surveyors  as  they  thUli 
requisite, ” 


The  personal  interests  of  the  existing  distrioi 
surveyors  being  to  a certaiu  extent  protected,  j 
How  this,  for  a time,  double  mode  of  adminiij 
tration  would  work  can  scarcely  be  foretold,  arj 
more  thau  the  ultimate  shape  the  c^cefl 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  B J 
would  take.  The  Board  itself  apparently  doq 
not  know.  Would  they  be  clerks  of  the 
under  a superintending  architect,  with  Spnn]| 
gardens  for  head-quartors  ? No  materials  for,; 
reply  are  afforded.  This  is  not  the  only  queiv 
tion  which  is  left  unsolved  by  the  Bill.  And  vl^ 


cion  wmeu  lo  jciv  ^ , 

are  disposed  to  think  it  is  upon  Giis  ground  . 


are  uispuocu  uu  ^ ; — — □ 

opposition  will  be  given  to  it  in  the  Hoi  ^ 
by  abstract  legislators.  Throughont  the  B' 
clauses  begin  thus Uniess  in  any  case 
Board  otherwise  allow.”  In  one  page  this  oconT^ 
six  times,  in  another  four  times.  Again, it 
according  to  clause  48  : — |j 

•^•bere  a building  or  structure  or  work  is  propos^,^ 
bo  erected  or  constructed  or  executed,  and  it  is  sliown" 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that  it  is  not  iieeestary. 
expedient  that  the  building  or  structure  or 
or  constructed  or  executed  in  conformity  with  this  Act.* 
or  that  this  Act  does  not  contain  any  provisions  in  ot . 
formity  with  which  the  building  or  structure  or  wci 
oueht  to  be  erected  or  constructed,  or  executed,— or  iri 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  for  any  reason  inapphca 
to  the  building  or  structure  or  work,— then  in  every  si 
case  the  building  or  structure  or  work  may  be  erected 
constructed  or  executed  in  such  manner  and  ^ 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  allow,  and  not  otherwise.  i{ 

In  many  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  ten 
“Board”  mustsimplymean  the  surveyor  or  otbi 
official  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  carrying  out  i 
the  Act  in  that  particular  district  of  London.  i{ 
it  meant  that  this  same  official  is  to  have  ti 
discretionary  power  asked  for  throughon! 
When  it  is  further  mentioned  that  the  Boa 
have  the  power  to  make  bye-laws  with  the  cf 
currence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  will, 
felt  that  if  this  Bill  were  to  become  an  Act,  tj 
law  regulating  buildings  in  the  metropolis  wov  l 
still  remain  a matter  of  considerable  lij 

certainty,  , a n , 

We  desire  to  make  it  clearly  understood  tJ 
we  are  looking  at  the  document  before  us  m 
captious  spirit,  and  with  no  desire  to  disco', 
objections.  The  Bill  has  been  a long  time 
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preparation,  has  been  altered  many  times,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  the  gentlemen  to  whom  its 
preparation  was  confided  have  worked  at  it  with 
every  desire  to  produce  such  a measure  as  would 
thoroughly  answer  its  intended  purpose.  We 
should  fail  in  our  duty,  however,  if  wo  omitted 
to  draw  attention  to  what  we  consider  its  weak- 
nesses. 

Proper  provisions  are  introduced,  making 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  building  liable 
for  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  as  well 
as  the  builder.  The  power  taken  to  interfere 
“where  it  appears  to  the  Board  that  a building 
or, structure  or  ground  is  ruinous,  or  so  far 
dilapidated  as  thereby  or  otherwise  to  have 
become  and  to  bo  unfit  for  use  or  occupation,  or 
is  a receptacle  for  filth,  or,  from  neglect  or 
otherwise,  is  physically  an  annoyance  to  the 
neighbourhood  or  to  passers-by"  (clause  59), 
and  in  respect  of  balconies  and  stands,  or  seats, 
Is  a proper  one  j and  wo  must  support  the  Board 
in  its  endeavours  to  regulate  tho  stacking  and 
placing  of  timber,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tiona  that  will  befelt  byindividualsj — thegeneral 
safety  must  be  the  first  consideration. 

The  preliminary  clauses  include  a long-needed 


:i  ■definition ; — 

' “1.  ‘Building’ means  an  erection  comprisingacubijal 

,1  space  defined  bj  walls,  piers,  posts,  or  other  structures, 
i tind  a roof,  whether  the  erection  is  wholly  enclosed  or  not 
I and  whether  it  is  fixed  on  permanent  foundations  or  not,* 
; and  of  whatever  materials  it  is  constructed,  and  for  what- 
I ever  purpose  it  is  used,  or  constructed,  or  adapted. 

. 2,  ‘Structure’  means  a wail  or  other  erection,  ofwhat- 

, TCr  kind,  not  being  a building. 

! , a covering,  of  whatever  kind,  of  a 

■i  building."  ’ 

'1  With  the  definition  of  ground  story  wo  are 
1 less  satisfied  : — 

• ^ ‘ Ground  story  ’ means  that  story  of  a build- 

ing to  which  there  is  an  entrance  from  the  out- 
leide,  on  or  near  the  level  of  the  ground." 

It  is  quite  easy  to  imagine  cases  in  which  no 
entrance  is  provided  in  the  actual  ground 
ifitoryj  and,  as  the  Bill  says, — 

*'  ‘Basement  story’  means  that  story  of  a 
Ibuildiug  which  is  next  under  the  ground  story 
land  ’ 


‘‘  ‘Pirst  story’  means  that  story  of  a building 

which  is  next  above  the  ground  story  very 

considerable  confusion  might  arise. 

There  seems  to  be  some  little  confusion  (or,  at 
any  rate,  a dangerous  exception)  with  reference 
to  tho  retention  of  lights  in  party-walls.  The 
Bill  provides  that  there  shall  bo  no  lights  ' 
Jparty-walls,  and  that  when  an  old  building 

r'  Has  been  taken  down  or  destroyed  to  an  extent  exceeding 
lane-halt  ofits  cubical  contents,  the  rebuilding  thereof  shall 
pe  deemed  to  be  the  erecting  of  a new  building,  and  every 
tooniu"  of  the  old  building  not  in  conformity  with  this 
lAct  shall  be  taken  down  before  tho  rebuilding  thereof" 
Kolauae  13)  j " unless  the  Board  otherwise  allow," 

&.nd  yet  Clause  40  says, — 

I “Nolhing  in  this  Act  shall  authorise  any  interference 
with  an  easement  of  light  or  other  easement  in  or  relating 
to  o party-wall,  or  take  away,  abridge,  or  prejudicially 
any  person  to  preserve  or  restore  any 
light  or  other  thing  m or  connected  with  a party-wall  ii 
case  of  the  party-wall  being  pulled  down  and  rebuilt." 

Clause  SG  makes  it  “ lawful  for  Her  Majesty 
fm  Couucil,  at  any  time  after  tlie  passing  of  this 
(Act.  by  order  in  couucil,  on  the  representation 
lof  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  assign  exclusively 
to  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  police  courts  of 
■the  metropolis  tho  execution  of  the  duties  to  be 
berfoniicd  by  a magistrate  under  this  Act,  with 
br  without  the  execution  of  any  duties  to  be 
berformed  by  a justice  under  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts’’;  also  “to  authorise  the 
[appomtment  of  two  assessors  to  assist  the 
pagislrate  in  the  hearing  of  cases  under  this 
|Act,  the  assessors  being  architects  of  fifteen 
jyears’  standing  or  upwards  in  their  profession, 
[ind  being  appointed  the  one  by  the  Board  and 
jthe  other  by  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Institute 
pi  British  Architects ; and  to  prescribe  the 
[;enurc  of  office,  duties,  and  remuneration  of  the 


structure  as  a foundation.’’  The  thickness  of 
concrete,  say  not  less  than  12  in.,  should  be 
specified.  In  buildings  of  the  warehouse  class 
the  party  wall  is  required  to  be  carried  up  3 ft. 
above  the  roof,  instead  of  15  in.  as  now.  Party 
fence  walls  are  legislated  for  when  above  7 ft. 
in  height.  The  powers  taken  by  the  Board  as 
to  public  buildings  are  very  great,  but  are  left 
altogether  vague,  and  will  require  a very  precise 
set  of  bye-laws  to  ensure  uniformity  of  practice  ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  intended  that  every  such 
building  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  central  body. 

By  the  9th  schedule,  plant-houses,  summer- 
houses, poultry-houses,  &c.,  standing  detached, 
and  not  less  than  10  ft.  from  any  other  building ; 
waterclosets  not  exceeding  in  area  25  ft.,  and  not 
exceeding  in  height  7 ft.  6 in.  to  roof-plate,  built 
on  separate  foundations,  and  external  to  the  build- 
ings to  which  they  belong ; and  buildings  not 
exceeding  in  area  50  ft.,  and  not  exceeding  in 
height  7 ft.  6 in.  to  roof-plate,  and  distant  at 
least  10  ft.  from  any  other  building,  and  from 
any  street, — are  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  Act,  and  may  be  constructed  of  wood  or 
brown  paper.  Such  a change  from  the  existing 
law  would  bo  fraught  with  danger,  and  should 
not  be  persisted  in. 

If  such  exempted  buildings  became  ruinous 
and  dangerous,  how  would  they  be  dealt  with  ? 

We  are  compelled  to  draw  these  present 
observations  to  a close,  and  can  add  only 

few  words  more.  Under  the  new  Bill  the 
district  surveyors,  or  other  officers  employed 
to  carry  out  its  provisions,  will  have  much  more 
work  to  do  than  is  tho  case  under  the  existing 
Act;  and  the  fees  are  increased  to  tho  extent  of 
5s.  for  every  additional  story  beyond  two.  The 
fees  put  down  for  the  superintendence  of  public 
buildings, — namely,  “ on  a theatre,  two  guineas  ; 
on  any  other  public  building,  one  guinea,’'  except 
a school-house,  and  for  which  half  a guinea  is  to 
be  charged, — are  altogether  incommons  urate,  and 
need  explanation. 


The  thickness  required  for  walls  of  various 
heights  and  extent  is  somewhat  greater  than 
by  tlie  existing  Act. 

I ferms  used  in  describing  the  required 
thicknesses,— for  example,  “If  the  wall  does 
^o.*’®*cced_30  ft.  in  length,  it  .shall  be  Si  in. 
»hick,  — will  be  i-ead  by  some  as  preventing  the 
J80  of  thicker  walls  where  desired:  “not  less 
-ban  8i  in.  thick’’  would  make  the  intention 
ilearcT. 

The  instructions  as  to  foundations  in  the 
ireseiit  Act,  found  to  bo  unsatisfactory,  are 
.•etained.  “ The  footings  of  every  wall,’’  the 
lew  clause  stands,  “shall  rest  on  tho  solid 
tround,  or  on  concrete,  or  on  other  soUd  sub- 


ON  MASSIVENESS  IN  AECHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 

A WELL-KNOWN  amateur  writer  on  architecture, 
in  urging  his  views  as  to  modern  church-build- 
ing,  expressed  himself  as  being  in  favour,  above 
all  things,  of  size, — pure  and  unadulterated 
bigness, — in  the  modern  town  church.  The  pre- 
dileptioD,  however  much  at  vai-iance  with  the 
habits  and  conditions  of  economical  communities 
where  building  land  commands  an  enormous 
price,  evinced  a true  perception  of  what  has  been 
in  all  periods  one  of  the  most  direct  and  certain 
means  of  producing  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  spectator,  sometimes  quite  disproportionate 
to  the  real,  artistic  merit  or  evidence  of  thought 
in  tho  building  which  produces  it.  The  p^a- 
mids,—  “ very  goodly  things,”  as  the  tipsy 
Lepidua  admitted  them  to  be,*— are  a hackneyed 
instance ; but  even  in  regard  to  structures  of 
directly  architectural  pretensions,  it  may  be 
questioned,  for  example,  what  people  would 
ever  go  to  see  St.  Peter’s  for,  but  for  its  size. 
It  is  corrupt  architecture,  and  faulty  construc- 
tion ; yet  every  one  goes  to  see  it,  and  even 
those  who  are  critical  on  its  defects  admit  its 
power  over  them,  independently  of  association. 
People  are  interested  by  the  Albert  Hall  for  the 
same  reason,— it  is  the  biggesc  thing  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  done.  We  have,  however,  got  so 
much  into  the  habit  of  looking  at  and  designing 
small  buildings  in  modem  England,  — little 
country  churches,  smaller  parsonage-houses  to 
match,  and  so  on, — that  it  is  a gain  that  there 
should  be  a necessity  for  a really  big  building 
sometimes,  and  deaimblo  that  such  necessities 
should  be  increased  by  any  fair  and  reasonable 
pretext. 

What,  however,  we  do  really  seem  to  have 
lost  in  modem  building,  and  in  England  espe- 
cially  (where  indeed  it  never  was  the  most  pre- 
dominant  characteristic),  is  not  the  mere  large- 
ness of  dimensions,  which,  as  we  see,  can°be 
realised  occasionally,  but  largeness  of  style  and 
treatment — what  wo  have  here  termed  7nassivo- 
ness.  This  chai-ge  has  before  now  been  brought 
against  English  Gothic;  against  tho  genuine 
Medimval  monuments  of  tho  country  as  compared 
with  contemporaneous  work  in  France.  We  are 
open  to  be  reproached  with  a national  tendency 
to  littleness  of  manner,  as  compared  with  the 
cavernous  vastness  of  the  vaults  and  porches  of 


. I have  heard  that  the  Ptolemies’  pyra- 

mids are  verj-  goodly  things,— -without  contradiction,  I 
have  heard  that,”— and  Cleopatru, 


Continental  Gothic.  English  Gothic,  however, 
has  qualities  of  its  own  to  set  off  against  this 
deficiency  of  mass.  Bub  if  we  take  modem 
work  generally,  we  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  defect  of  littleness  and  meagreness  of 
handling  is  a characteristic  of  the  day,  not 
limited  to  any  special  one  among  the  styles  or 
manners  now  practised.  We  are  made  to  feel 
this  when  our  notice  is  specially  drawn  to  some 
relic  of  times  when  the  cheeseparing  spirit 
was  not  so  prevalent.  We  remember  that 
among  a knot  of  architects  who  assembled  one 
morning  at  the  British  Museum  to  inspect  the 
remnants  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus  which  had 
been  sent  over,  the  predominent  feeling  was  a 
kind  of  surprise  at  the  largeness  of  scale  and 
manner  in  the  fragments  of  columns  and 
bases  and  ornaments.  But  we  need  not  go 
back  so  far  in  architectural  history  as  this. 
Looking  at  the  view  of  the  church  at  Finisterre 
in  Brittany,  which  we  published  recently,  we  are 
impressed  not  by  the  style  or  design,  which  is 
mannered  and  impure  in  form,  but  by  the  square 
massiveness  of  the  porch  and  buttresses,  such  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  starved  flat  character  of 
the  nineteenth-century  Eenaissance.  Wo  meet 
the  same  characteristic  in  buildings  of  about  the 
same  period  in  our  own  country;  and  therecannot 
be  a more  remarkable  contrast  than  between, 
the  meagre,  stingy-looking  buildings  called 
“ Elizabethan  ” in  the  present  day,  and  the 
heavycornioes, pilasters, and  “window-dressings” 
of  some  genuine  old  mansion  of  the  “golden 
days.”  Comparing  the  new  with  the  old,  every- 
thing seems  reduced  to  a minimum  depth  and 
thickness,  pared  down  to  its  lowest  possible 
dimensions,  as  if  the  predominant  object  all  the 
while  were  only  to  make  a show  with  as  littlo 
material  as  possible.  Look  at  the  old  woodwork, 
too,  of  the  same  period : in  going  over  an  old 
house  we  are  almost  startled,  by  comparison 
with  modern  work,  with  the  scale  of  the  wain- 
scots, the  stair  balusters,  and  the  architraves ; 
everything  is  on  a heavier  scale,  and  beams 
seem  to  find  place  where  headings  are  almost 
enough  for  the  modern  joiner.  Tracing  the 
monuments  of  domestic  architecture,  in  parti- 
cular, from  the  early  castellated  period,  through 
tho  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  and  Queen  Anne  to 
our  own  day,  we  find  such  a progressive 
diminuendo  in  the  scale  of  details  and  general 
treatment,  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  pro. 
gross  of  this  branch  of  our  art,  at  least,  is 
towards  the  infinitely  little. 

This  characteristic  smallness  of  handling  and 
want  of  breadth  and  massiveness  in  modem 
detail,  can  hardly,  we  think,  be  attributed  solely 
to_  the  economising  spirit  of  the  day;  though 
this,  no  doubt,  with  its  incessant  counting  of  the 
cost  of  everything,  and  determination  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  show  for  one’s  money,  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Pi’obably  engineering, 
the  profession  so  greatly  and  rapidly  developed 
in  recent  years,  Las  by  its  strictly  practical  and 
ntilitariau  treatment  of  material  influenced 
general  building  and  architectural  practice  a 
good  deal ; and  the  engineering  principle  which 
in  all  cases  keeps  tho  material  employed  rigidly 
down  to  the  mere  practical  necessity  of  con- 
struction, is  certainly  at  variance  with  tho 
architectural  principle,  in  its  greatest  and  most 
monumental  forms  at  least.  But  we  are  inclined 
to  attribute  tho  timidity  of  much  modern  detail 
to  the  too  exclusive  practice  of  designing  on 
paper,  and  on  the  drawing-board,  without  imme. 
diate  reference  to  the  building,  and  tho  effect  of 
the  work  in  sihi.  Those  who  have  examined  in 
detail  such  work  as  that  of  the  front  of  Wells,  for 
instance,  must  feel  how  little  those  capitals,  with 
their  dark  hollows  and  massof  overhangingbosses 
at  the  angles,  have  to  do  with  mere  paper  design- 
ing; how  completely  they  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  cut  for  the  situation  and  with  an 
immediate  eye  thereto.  This  consideration  is 
the  one  argument  which  can  really  be  brought 
forward  for  that  theory  of  the  mason-architeot, — 
of  the  spontaneous  design  of  a building, — which, 
has  been  carried  (in  theoi’y)  to  such  absurd 
lengths  by  certain  persons.  But  without  in  any 
way  impairing  the  position  of  the  architect,  aa 
the  real  designer  of  the  bnilding,  it  is  possible 
that  detail  should  be  designed  more  by  personal 
direction  and  by  sketches  on  the  spot,  than  by 
finished  drawings  of  details  made  in  an  office 
quite  apart  from  the  position  they  are  to  occupy. 

A move  in  this  direction  would,  we  think,  have 
some  influence  in  leading  to  more  life,  boldness, 
and  vigour  in  the  detailing  of  modern  structures, 
and  giving  them  thereby  some  of  that  interest 
and  power  of  expression  which  strikes  us  in  so 
many  old  works,  even  in  so  corrupt  a style  as 
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that  of  the  striking  and  pictnresque  fragment 
of  building  from  Brittany  n'hich  we  lately 
illustrated. 


THE  NEW  HOME  AND  KEFUGE  FOE 
SHOEBLACKS. 

A NEiv  building,  designated  the  Shoeblacks’ 
Home  and  Eefuge,  has  just  been  erected  in 
Saffron-hill  at  a cost  of  4,0001.,  and  is  intended 
to  be  formally  opened  on  tho  Ist  of  June  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  building,  which  has 
its  principal  frontage  to  Saffron-hill,  is  50  ft.  in 
length,  and  nearly  60  ft.  high  from  the  street 
level,  having  also  a spacious  basement.  Its 
depth  is  40  ft.,  aud  at  the  rear  of  the  building, 
in  the  direction  of  Farringdon-road,  there  is  a 
playground  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  a portion  of  which  is 
covered  in  as  a protection  from  inclement 
weather.  Tho  building  and  grounds,  therefore, 
cover  an  area  of  about  4,000  superficial  feet. 
The  principal  frontage  consists^  of  the  ground, 
floor  and  three  stories,  in  addition  to  the  base- 
ment. It  is  built  of  yellow  stock  brick,  with  red 
brick  bands.  The  ground-floor,  and  each  story 
above,  have  four  windows,  having  ornamental 
arched  heads,  in  red,  black,  and  white  patent 
brick,  with  carved  keystones,  and  a projecting 
hood  in  terra  surmounting  the  arches  of  each 
window.  A double  band  in  red  brick  is  carried 
across  the  face  of  the  elevation  above  the 
ground-floor  windows.  The  elevation  is  sur- 
mounted by  a projecting  comice,  dentilled,  in 
white,  red,  and  black  bricks. 

The  interior  arrangements  and  fittings  have 
been  carried  out  with  the  special  view  of  pro- 
viding for  the  particular  objects  for  which  the 
building  is  intended.  Tho  basement  contains 
kitchens,  fitted  with  all  modern  appliances  for 
culinary  purposes,  together  with  warm  baths, 
lavatories,  and  other  conveniences.  The  ground 
floor  contains  tho  board-room,  offices,  and  other 
business  apartments.  The  first  floor  is  exclu- 
sively set  apart  for  the  schoolroom,  whilst  tho 
second  floor  contains  the  master’s  apartments, 
aud  the  whole  of  the  third  floor  is  fitted  up  as  a 
dormitory,  containing  iron  bedsteads  for  sixty 
boys,  the  number  who  will  reside  in  the  Home; 
but  the  educational  advantages  of  the  institution 
will  also  bo  extended  to  those  boys  belonging  to 
the  brigade  who  may  reside  at  their  own  homes, 
all  of  whom,  as  well  as  those  boarding  at  the 
Home,  will  receive  a gratuitous  education.  Tho 
building  has  been  erected  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  John  Maegregov  ("  Rob  Roy  "),  and 
it  is  a noteworthy  and  interesting  fact,  as  show- 
ing the  earnings  of  tho  boys  belonging  to  the 
brigade,  that  2,500L  out  of  the  4,000?.  which  tho 
new  building  has  cost,  have  been  subscribed  from 
the  savings  of  the  boys  themselves. 

Mr.  Home,  of  Gray’a-inn,  is  the  architect  of 
the  building  ; and  Mr.  H.  R.  Wagner,  of  Victoria 
Works,  Buckingham  Palacc-road,  the  contractor. 


RAILWAY,  TRAMWAY,  GAS,  AND  WATER 
BILLS. 

PROPOSED  EXPENDITURE  ON  WORKS. 

Within  the  last  few  days  a highly  interesting 
return  has  been  made  by  tho  Board  of  Trade  to 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  showing  the 
proposed  expenditnre  aud  other  particulars  in 
connexion  with  Railway,  Tramway,  Gas,  and 
Water  Bills  which  will  come  before  Parliament 
during  tho  present  session.  Prom  this  return 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  railway  Bills  pro- 
moted by  new  companies  is  58,  and  that  of  this 
number  49  are  Bills  in  connexion  with  English 
railways,  3 Scotch,  and  6 Irish.  The  total 
length  of  the  proposed  new  railways  in  England 
is  395  miles,  of  those  in  Scotland  70  miles,  and 
those  in  Ireland  100  miles,  being  a total  of  565 
miles.  The  share  capital  proposed  to  be  raised 
for  the  several  lines  is  for  the  English  lines, 
9,566,0001. ; Scotch  lines,  710,000?. ; and  Irish 
lines,  1,670,000?.,— total,  11,946,000?. ; and  the 
capital  by  loan  is  on  the  English  lines, 
3,192,000?. ; Scotch,  236,000?. ; Irish,  707,000?., 
— total,  4,135,600?.,  or  a grand  total  in  shares 
and  by  loan  of  16,081,600?.  Of  tho  railway 
Bills  promoted  by  existing  companies  there  are 
107,  of  which  86  are  for  lines  in  England,  9 in 
Scotland,  and  12  in  Ireland.  The  total  length 
of  these  several  lines  is  499  miles,  401  miles  of 
which  are  for  English  railways,  40  Scotch,  and 
58  Irish.  Tho  share  capital  for  the  English 
lines  is  22,880,000?.;  Scotch,  1,533,000?. ; and 
Irish,  1,040,000?.,  — total,  25,453,000?.  The 
capital  by  loan  is  on  the  English  lines 
8,955,000?.;  Scotch,  510,200?.;  Irish,  343,200?,, 


— total,  9,809,000?. ; or  a grand  total  in  shares 
and  by  loan  of  35.262,000?.  The  entire  length 
of  lines  promoted  by  new  and  existing  com. 
panies  being  1,064  miles,  the  capital  by  shares, 
37,399,000?.;  by  loan,  13,944,600?.;  or  a total 
capital  proposed  to  be  expended  of  51,343,600?. 
Of  this  capital,  9,251,900?.  ai’e  in  respect  of 
projected  new  lines  and  works  within  the 
metropolitan  area,  the  total  length  of  such 
several  railways  being  19  miles.  They 
include  tho  Acton  and  Hammersmith  pro- 
posed line,  2 miles  in  length,  with  a capital 
of  480,000?.  ; Aldgate  and  Cannon  . street, 
77  chains,  capital,  2,330,000?. ; Bromley  Direct, 

1 mile  57  chains,  capital  33,000?. ; Crystal  Palace, 

2 miles  40  chains,  capital  360,000?.  ; Crystal 
Palace  and  South  London,  No.  1, 1 mile  66  chains, 
capital  243,000?. ; Crystal  Palace  and  South 
London,  No.  2,  40  chains,  capital  53,000?.; 
Crystal  Palace,  High-level,  2 miles  59  chains, 
capital,  306,600?. ; Ealing,  Acton,  and  City, 

6 miles  19  chains,  capital  333,300?. ; East  of 
London  and  Alexandra  Park,  4 miles,  52  chains, 
capital  160,000?.;  Great  Eastern  and  South- 
Eastern  Junction,  45  chains,  capital  1,200,000?. ; 
the  Metropolitan  Inner  Cii'cle  completion 
and  Eastern  Extension,  4 miles,  35  chains, 
capital  3,400,000?. ; Midland,  Higbgato,  and 
Alexandra  Park,  1 mile  45  chains,  capital 
320,000?. ; and  the  Wandsworth,  Fulham,  and 
Metropolitan  Railway,  1 mile  7 chains,  capital 
160,000?. 

The  number  of  tramway  Bills  is  9,  with  a 
mileage  of  25  miles,  a share  capital  of  283,000?., 
and  loan,  85,600?., — total  capital,  368,600?.  Al- 
thongh  6 of  the  Bills  are,  in  respect  of  tramways 
in  England,  with  a mileage  of  16  miles,  and  2 
in  Ireland,  0 miles  in  length,  the  capital  for  the 
Irish  tramways  exceeds  that  for  the  English 
lines,  the  former  being  188,000?.,  and  the  latter 
180,600?.  There  are  also  10  applications  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  provisional  orders  relating  to 
tramways,  the  length  of  which  is  27  miles,  and 
the  capital  77,808?. 

The  number  of  Bills  which  relate  to  the  supply 
of  gas  is  22,  and  those  relating  to  the  supply 
of  water  29.  The  total  capital  for  the  gas  Bills  is 
2,256,500?.,  and  for  the  Bills  relating  to  the  supply 
of  water  2,482,250?. 

The  applications  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
j)rovisional  orders  under  the  general  Pier  and 
Harbour  Act  of  1861,  include  that  for  tho  con- 
struction of  a pier  at  Bray,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  20,000?. ; 
also  an  application  for  powers  to  construct  a 
jetty  and  sea  wall  at  Buckie,  county  of  Banff, 
estimated  cost  13,0001. ; an  application  for 
powers  to  construct  a pier  or  breakwater  at 
Cattewater,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  at  an  esti- 
mated  cost  of  27,778?. ; for  powers  to  construct 
a breakwater  and  other  works  at  Great  Yar- 
month,  at  a cost  of  14,000?. ; for  powers  to 
construct  a pier  and  other  works  at  Sandown, 
Isle  of  Wight,  at  an  estimated  coat  of  6,0001. ; 
for  powers  to  construct  two  piers  at  Sidmouth, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  20,000?.;  for  powers  to 
the  Mayor  aud  Corporation  of  Yarmouth  to  con- 
struct  a pier  aud  jetty  at  a.costof  2,500?. 


A LOST  WORD  AND  ART. 

A PERUSAL  of  the  paper  entitled  “Ancient 
Art-Work  in  Metal”  forcibly  brought  to  my 
recollection  n passage  that  works  very  strongly 
on  the  imagination.  It  occurs  in  Jeremiah  x.  9, 
and  reads  thus : “ Silver  spread  into  plates  is 
brought  from  Tarshish,  and  gold  from  Uphaz ; 
the  work  of  the  workman,  and  of  tho  hands  of 
the  founder.”  It  is  a denunciation  of  idolatry 
and  luxury,  and  very  possibly  the  passage  may 
chime  in  with  the  notion  shadowed  forth  of  a 
“lost  word.” 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  term  “ gold  plate 
is  a misnomer,  and  that  “silver  plate”  is  a 
pleonasm.  To  test  the  use  of  this  word  “plate” 
in  Jeremiah,  we  must  recollect  that  Tarshish  is 
generally  received  as  a name  for  pre-historic 
Spaiu,  and  that  “plate”  (pldta)  is  the  only 
native  word  for  silver  known  to  Spaniards.  So 
sure  is  this,  that  when  that  people  settled  in 
South  America  they  named  a chief  river  “ Rio  de 
la  Plata,”  " Silver  River,”  from  its  abundance 
there,  just  as  we  connect  notions  of  “ gold”  with 
tho  coast  of  Guinea. 

The  Hebrew  text  reads  That 

(ces^?i-)  is  silver  admits  of  no  doubt ; but  the 
other  word  is  open  to  question;  the  following 
are  references: — 1.  The  root,  means  “ to  ex- 
pand, spread  out,  overlay,”  as  a verb  ; as  a noun 
it  Is  “ a metallic  plate.”  Thus  we  have  in 


Exodus  xxxix.  3,  “ They  did  beat  the  gold  into 
thin  plates”;  in  Isaiah  xl.  19,  “Tho  goldsmith  i 
spreadeth  it  [the  image]  over  with  gold.”  2. ; 
The  root  p*in  means  “to  sconr  or  polish”; 
hence  wo  have,  Jeremiah  xlvi.  4,  “furbish  the 
spears,”  aud  in  2 Chronicles  iv.  16,  “ bright  i; 
scoured  [or  polished]  brass  [or  copper].” 

The  Vulgate  renders  the  passage  as  “argen«:j 
turn  involutum  ” ; but  the  Douay  version  agrees  ;| 
with  tho  English  A.  V.,  as, — “silver  spread  into.-, 
plates,”  an  expression  very  wide  of  the  Latin  ' 
“ involutum.”  The  Soptnagint,  very  singularly, 
repeats  both  the  Hebrew  forms. 

Premising  that  tho  text  of  Jeremiah  in  tha  i 
LXX.  is  hopelessly  confused,  we  find  in  this  very ;{ 
chapter  x.  that  verse  5 joins  verse  9,  but  thao 
text  reads  on.  Thus  we  bavo  in  part  of  v.  5 -i 
apyvpiov  TOpiVTov  , . dpyvpiov  7rpotr^\jjroi>  . , , 
'Atto  OapijiQ  (v.  9).  I 

Here  ropivTov  is  the  equivalent  of  (2) 
as,  “furbished,  scoured,  or  polished”;  'i\’hilal| 
ffpoff/SXjjroi/  answers  to  (1)  ypi;  as,  “ clapped ort| 
glued  on,”  i.e.,  “spread  out,  overlaid,  or  plated’*} 
(appliqud).  ■ 

The  date  of  Jeremiah  may  be  600  B.C. ; of  tha' 
Septuagiut  260  B.C.  There  might  be  time  for  a t 
“ lost  word  ” in  the  interval,  but  the  date  of  tha 
Septuagint  corresponds  exactly  with  the  reign  of| 
Ptolemy  II.,  who  donated  that  magnificen,b| 
tripod,  so  glowingly  described  in  JosephosJ 
There  was  no  “lost  art”  theu,  [ 

Was  anything  lost  then  or  since  ? No  onal 
can  read  the  references  quoted  above  as  1,  2,  ] 
and  fail  to  see  that  the  various  descriptions  oii 
metals  and  their  uses  are  simple  aud  clear;  the! 
only  question  is,  in  what  state  was  the  silver! 
here  described  as  being  brought  from  Tarshish  £i 
Looking  at  the  fact  that  silver  = plate  aud 
plate  = 8ilver,  taken  roughly,  in  Spanish,  the  tornrj 
“silver-plate”  is  proved  to  be  a pleonasm.  II 
then  follows  that  the  expression,  “ silver  rolled} 
into  plates,”  is  a form  of  expression  derived  from! 
modern  usage,  rather  than  representing  ideatl 
cuiTGut  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  of  the  LXX.,  oi! 
of  Jerome  and  his  Vulgate ; so  dropping  “ plates'^ 
as  ambiguous,  I ask,  how  would  it  sound  if  wt'l 
read,  “Silver  in  bars  is  brought  from  Tarshish  ? 

A “bar”  of  silver  being  that  metal  wrought  mt<3 
malleable  bars  ; wo  now  call  them  ingots,  whiolv 
are  cast.  A.  S.  geotan,  “ to  pour  out.” 

The  Spanish  word  pldta,  now  tboronghIt|i 
intligenouSjis  the  Greek  TrKarvs,  “ broad”  : heno  ( 
allied  words  are  plat,  or  flat,  and  platter.  Th', 
analogies  of  plate  were  extended  to  armour,  a I 
“ plate,”  consisting  of  “broad”  pieces,  as  diel, 
tinguiahed from  “ mail,”  Lat.  «iacw?<i,  “ a apot;‘f 
and  chain  or  ring  armour.  ‘ 

Writing  of  a lost  word  and  a lost  art,  oiLf 
neutralises  the  other  ; for,  both  being  onbi 
conjectural,  by  the  doctrine  of  probabilitie} 
neither  ever  existed.  A.  H-all.  ,i 


A MONUMENT  TO  SHAKSPEARE.  r 

gill, — It  is  certainly  a reproach  to  the  admirerf 
of  literature,  science,  and  arts  that  in  the  metrdt 
polis  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  latter  part  of  -tbt 
nineteenth  century,  it  should  be  left  to  the  spim 
of  a private  individual  to  render  duo  homage  t(i 
the  memory  of  one  of,  if  not,  our  gi-eatest  of  mat 
May  it  not  be  another  opportunity  that  mat 
never  recnr,  by  opening  a public  subscription  ij 
aid  of  Mr.  Albert  Grant’s  desire  to  repair  tl  i 
neglect,  wipe  away  the  reproach,  and  make  tt; 
monument  more  worthy  of  the  nation  than  it  u 
likely  any  individual,  however  public-spirite'ii 
would  accomplish  ? 

I would  suggest  a statue  of  Shakspeaifl 
above  life-size,  in  the  act  _ of  noting  dow 
character  or  reading  one  of  his  plays  to  QueeJ 
Elizabeth,  surrounded  on  lower  levels  by  statat^ 
or  groups  emblematical  of  the  numerous  charaill 
ters  in  his  works ; and  tho  various  phases 
civilisation,  religion  or  piety,  history,  justi^ 
literature,  poetry,  the  drama,  music,  and  tl> 
arts  which  have  benefited  or  been  influenced 
bis  genius.  For  instance,  religion  and  piety  tr 
Henry  VI.  or  Isabella,  history  by  Julius  Cmy. 
or  Constance,  justice  by  Sir  AVilliam  Gascoigtl 
or  Cordelia,  literature  by  Prospero  or  Portii)[ 
the  drama  (tragedy)  by  Lear  or  Lady  Macb^^i 
comedy  by  Rosalind  or  Falstaff,  music  by 
or  Ophelia,  the  arts  by  Wolsey  or  Cleopato 
But  attempting  to  select  the  representatives  *.■ 
the  various  classes  of  society,  spiritual  at 
material,  makes  one  sympathise  with  the  Loli 
Chamberlain,  so  numerous  aro  the  heroes  ai 
heroines  who  have  a just  right  to  claim  a 
mittance  and  protest  against  being  left  oi 
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,Bufc,  like  numerous  Imug  celebribies,  they  must 
liyield  to  fate,  and  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
ilfunds  subscribed.  The  statues  might  yield 
hemploymenb  to  various  sculptors,  though  I 
should  protest  against  bronze  being  used,  for  it 
iBo  soon  becomes  black,  and  the  mass  of  the 
llpublic  are  incapable  of  discriminating  between 
xthe  merits  of  the  sculptor  and  the  faults  of  his 
tunaterial;  and  the  defects  lately  discovered  by  you 
r^n  tho  bronze  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  lions 
mhows  that  under  some  circumstances  bronze 
■imay  not  prove  more  durable  than  marble,  and 
[jaaarble,  fromits  cold  hue  and  babiJity  towoather- 
Mitains  in  London,  is  scarcely  more  suitable.  The 
li-varm  terra  - cotta  used  at  South  Kensington 
||!eema  to  ‘promise  more  advantages  than  any 
vther  material  for  our  climate.  To  prevent  the 
,i\rabs  climbing  over  the  figures  the  whole 
Ibould  bo  suiTounded  by  water,  and  the  drinking- 
jbuntains  arranged  accordingly.  The  square  is 
Inost  admirably  placed  for  the  purpose,  being 
jiituated  about  tho  centre  of  the  dramatic  and 
nnsical  establishments,  and  also,  or  nearly,  of 
he  various  museums,  galleries  of  art,  and 
esorts  of  literary  and  scientific  men.  I presume 
It.  Grant  would  not  object  to  this  extension  of 
nis  idea.  G.  B.  Mooue. 


I’HE  LITE  OTERFLOW  OF  TEE  THAMES. 

i UAISI.VG  THE  niVEE  BANK  AT  EOTnEEHITHE. 

i Tee  Rotberhithe  Vestry  have  taken  action, 
jrith  tho  view  of  preventing  a recurrence  of  an 
Iverflow  of  the  Thames,  and  the  injurious  con. 
lequences  which  the  inundation  caused.  A special 
liooting  was  held  last  week  for  the  purpose  of 
jonsidering  what  steps  should  be  adopted  to 
(void  the  future  flooding  of  the  parish  by  any 
iverflow  from  tho  river,  and  in  anticipation 
lif  sneh  possible  overflow  on  the  occasion  of  the 
spocted  high  tide  on  the  18th  instant.  The 
ibject  was  discussed  at  considerablo  leugtb, 
ud  ultimately  the  Vestry  decided,  on  the 
^commendation  of  tho  surveyor,  to  raise  those 
(laces  adjacent  to  the  river,  overwbichtheyhave 
bntrol,  to  the  requisite  height  to  prevent  the 
|Ver  overflowing.  It  was  further  decided  to 
Iroceod  with  the  works  immediately,  so  as  to 
>jtry  them  out  if  possible  before  the  18th,  aud 
ley  are  now  actively  in  progress.  The  Vostry 
irthor  resolved  that  a notice  should  be  served 
pon  the  owners  of  property  abutting  on  tho 
ver,  calling  upon  them  to  second  tho  efforts  of 
le  Vestry  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  a 
scurronco  of  tho  evils  consequent  on  the  recent 
]gh  tide  j and  it  was  also  decided  to  call  tho 
Wontiou  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
|i0  damage  done  on  tho  recent  occasion,  in  con- 
^quence  of  tho  sewers  not  being  relieved  of  the 
iitra  pressure  of  water,  and  requesting  that 
Icard  to  take  measures  to  remedy  the  ovil 
bforo  the  18th,  when  another  high  tide  is 
ptioipated. 


IIHE  POSITION  OF  TEE  INSTITUTE  OF 
I ARCHITECTS, 

ii  Sir, — The  writer  of  a letter  published  under 
I|ho  above  heading,'  in  your  number  for  the  28th 
nf  March,  has  made  an  excellent  suggestion  re. 
Meeting  a diploma, — one  which,  if  members  of 
ne  profession  will  come  forward  and  support  it, 
^y  probably  lead  to  much  higher  and  better 
Ijsnlts  than  simply  raising  some  money  to  pay 
is  a debt. 

I But  ho  has  fallen  into  an  error  which  ought 
:iot  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  says, 
imd  says  with  troth,  that  the  official  work  done 
at  tho  Institute,  ought  to  be  paid  for,  as  it  now 
U.  No  one  conversant  with  the  working  of  the 
IJnstitute,  will  deny  that  the  demands  upon  an 
[jonorary  secretary’s  time,  had  become  so  serious, 
mat  a paid  secretaiy  was  a necessity.  But  in. 
i^ead  of  referring'  to  this,  the  true  reason,  as 
fie  cause  of  the  change  which  has  been 
,iade,  bo  brings  forward  the  inefficiency  of 
^le  honorary  work  done,  as  leading  to  the  sub- 
iiatutiou  of  paid  work,  and  says  that  the  work 
:r  the  council  and  tho  committees  consists  chiefly 

II  ‘‘  sanctioning  whatever  has  been  cat  and  dried 
^forehand  by  one  or  two  who  have  looked  into 
Itie  matter.”  Now,  wbat  may  be  the  mode  of 
-onducting  business  at  Conduit-streeb  at  this 
•mmentlamnot  at  all  aware,  but  a singular 
•;hango  must  have  come  over  the  management 
:f  the  Institute  within  a very  short  number  of 
i6ara,  if  this  statement  at  all  approaches  the 
.’uth. 

I have  sat  upon  a large  number  of  the  Insti- 
-ate  oonimitbees,  and  upon  the  council,  and  I 


have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  amount  of 
useful  work  done  by  these  bodies  is  immense, 
and  that  not  only  is  valuable  time  cheerfully 
given,  but  that  the  best  energies  of  able  men  are 
put  forth  to  the  full.  No  one  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  personally  seeing  in  detail  what 
was  done  in  tho  planning,  organisation,  and 
accomplishment  of  the  voluntary  examinations ; 
the  architectural  portions  of  the  Exhibition  of 
18G2,  aud  the  Paris  Exhibition;  the  schedule  of 
professional  charges;  the  architectural  con. 
ference ; and  the  reports  and  papers  on  building 
contracts ; not  to  mention  the  unobtrusive  but 
constant  work  of  the  professional  practice  com- 
mittee, the  examiners  of  district  surveyors,  and 
the  council  itself,  can  be  willing  to  sit  still  and 
see  the  value  of  the  honorary  services  rendered 
to  the  profession  by  tho  many  members  of  it 
who  take  part  in  tho  work  of  the  Institute 
disparaged. 

The  work  formerly  performed  by  the  honorary 
secretaries  now,  no  donbt,  divides  itself  natu- 
rally. The  routine  work,  the  correspondonce,  the 
attendance  on  committees  and  councils,  and  the 
editing  the  Transactions,  are  all  efficiently  and 
excellently  done  by  tho  paid  secretary ; and  that 
management  and  general  direction,  which  are 
now  far  more  than  ever  centred,  devolve 
mainly  on  the  president.  Tho  effect  of  the 
change  has  been  to  render  the  position  of  presi- 
dent more  than  ever  important,  and  to  throw 
more  influence  into  his  hands  than  he  has  ever 
had ; and  when  men  like  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  are 
willing  to  fill  the  office,  no  one  need  doubt  that 
his  share  of  the  honorary  work  of  tho  Institute 
will  be  discharged  with  ability  and  discretion. 

A Former  Member  of  Council. 


Sir, — A feeling  of  disappointment  has  arisen 
within  me,  because  in  your  issue  of  last  week 
no  one  has  followed  up  the  letter  in  the  preceding 
number  (p.  275).  If  tho  augels  fear  to  tread, 
I suppose  some  other  kind  of  person  must  rush 
in,  l^erhaps  all  the  angels  are  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  I cannot  help  thinking  the  Fellows, 
almost  to  a man,  would  vote  against  any  increase 
of  subscription,  except  it  could  be  shown  that 
there  is  no  other  course  open. 

My  own  impression  is  that  any  increase  would 
cause  serious  secession.  What  do  wo  get  as  it 
is  for  our  four  gninoas  ? Do  we  receive  more 
benefit,  for  instance,  than  from  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  to  which  the  subscription  is  only  one 
half  ? I opine  nob ; indeed,  for  valuable  publica- 
tions the  latter  society  carries  off  the  palm.  It 
is  true  there  are  nearly  500  raombera,  but 
less  than  1,000  guineas  is  the  resalt;  while 
nearly  the  same  sum  is  received  by  the  Institute 
from  its  275  Fellows,  without  reckoning  that 
fi-om  Associates. 

If  the  conversazione  must  be  held  it  could  be 
defrayed  by  voluntary  donations,  which  the 
president  should  head,  and  tho  council  should 
follow  suitably. 

It  is  hardly  possible  otherwise  to  reduce 
the  expenses ; the  work  is  well  done  and  not 
too  well-paid  for,  but  the  unsatisfactory  tea  and 
coffee  might  be  advantageously  omitted. 

In  comparing  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  with 
the  Institute,  I am  aware  wo  must  take  into 
account  the  free  qnarters  of  the  former ; on  the 
other  hand,  it  meets  every  week,  and  with  tea 
which  can  be  taken  with  some  gratification. 

The  ArcTueoIoffia  is  vastly  superior  as  a pub- 
lication to  the  Institute  Journal,  and  the  octavo 
“Proceedings”  contains  as  much  matter  as  our 
quarto. 

Again,  tho  Antiquaries  have  a sum  invested, 
but  it  never  ventures  on  a conversasione  at  the 
cost  of  the  society.  When  some  benevolent 
individual,  such  as  the  Baroness  Coutts,  gene- 
rously places  reception-rooms  and  refreshments 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  then,  and  then 
only,  is  such  an  entertainment  given.  In  its 
early  days  the  Institute  wisely  did  the  same. 
On  the  whole,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  bears 
comparison  favourably  with  the  Institute,  and  if 
the  step  be  taken  of  increasing  the  fees,  it  will 
be  long  ere  the  Institute  recovers  from  the  con- 
sequent  shock.  Why  not  try  the  other  tack, 
aud  by  reducing  the  fees  gain  more  members  ? 
The  many  cannot  afford  even  the  present  rate  of 
subscription. 

I have  frequently  beard  Associates  explain 
that  the  fees  are  too  onerous  to  permit  them  to 
change  their  status.  If  the  subscription  were 
reduced  simultaneously  with  the  addition  of  a 
by-law  compelling  qualified  Associates  to  become 
Fellows,  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  popular 
, aud  successful.  Another  Fellow. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY 
EXTENSION  WORKS  AND  MOORFIELDS 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

It  appears  that  the  fabric  of  St.  Mary’s 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  Moorfields,  has  been 
placed  in  a dangerous  position  by  the  works 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  between  Moorgate. 
street  and  Liverpool-street  now  in  progress. 
Tho  railway,  after  traversing  imder  Finsbury, 
circus,  passes  almost  immediately  under  Moor, 
fields  Church,  and  it  is  stated  that  tho  build, 
ing  has  suffered  seriously  by  the  undermining 
of  the  subjacent  soil.  Tho  consequence  is  that 
for  the^  present  tho  church  has  been  closed, 
as  it  is  considered  unsafe  to  continue  the 
services,  and  it  is  said  that  the  clergy  of  Moor- 
fields  contemplate  the  erection  of  an  iron  church 
for  the  temporaiy  accommodation  of  the  con. 
gi'egation. 


THE  WALKER  ART  GALLERY, 
LIYERPOOL. 

The  plans  for  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  have 
been  approved  of  by  tho  council.  The  site  is  on 
the  space  of  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Free 
Library ; and  the  building  has  been  so  designed 
as  to  present  its  principal  front  to  William 
Brown-street,  extending  from  Mill-lane  at  tho 
end  of  Islington  Flags  on  the  east,  to  within 
100  feet  of  the  library.  In  designing  tho  build, 
ing,  the  architects  have  adopted  the  Corinthian 
order  of  Grecian  architecture.  In  the  centre  of 
the  principal  front  to  William  Brown-street, 
there  is  a portico  consisting  of  four  fluted 
colamua  with  carved  capitals,  above  which  there 
is  a pediment  and  attic,  crowned  by  a figure 
representing  the  arts ; upon  each  side  of  tho 
portico  are  two  blocks,  with  groups  of  statuary 
below,  aud  panels  carved  in  bas-relief  above  ; to 
tho  right  and  left  tho  facade  extends  70  ft.,  making 
with  the  central  portion  a frontage  of  180  ft.  to 
William  Brown-street.  Tho  building,  being  seen, 
along  the  whole  length  of  Lime-street,  will  form 
a conspicuous  object.  Tho  elevation  of  each  of 
the  wings  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  portico 
consists  of  four  largo  windows  npon  the  ground 
floor,  with  a continuous  frieze  and  cornice  above 
them,  the  frieze  over  the  windows  being  orna- 
mented with  a fret  enrichment ; above  these 
openings  are  long  panels  running  nearly  the 
entii‘0  length  of  the  wings,  and  containing 
bas  reliefs.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the 
fa9ade  is  surmounted  by  a medallion  comice 
and  open  balustrade,  the  total  height  being 
about  50  ft.  The  extreme  ends  of  the  front 
ai'o  finished  with  conpled  pilasters,  having 
Corinthian  capitals  and  bases,  standing  npon  a 
plinth  continued  up  to  the  portico  upon  each 
side.  The  building  is  approached  from  William 
Brown-street  by  a flight  of  twelve  steps.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  floor  is  appropriated  to  sculp- 
ture and  museum  purposes,  lighted  by  windows 
at  the  sides,  and  consists  of  two  large  galleries, 
70  ft.  long  by  30  ft,  wide,  and  two  galleries 
40  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  wide.  Upon  this  floor 
retiring-rooms  and  other  suitable  apartments 
have  been  provided.  The  main  staii'case  loads 
to  a large  upper  hall,  lighted  from  above,  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a picture-gallery ; out  of 
which  opens  two  miniature  rooms  and  six  gal- 
leries of  tho  same  dimensions  as  the  sculpture- 
galleries  beneath,  but  being  more  lofty  and 
having  their  light  entirely  from  above.  The 
architects  are  Mr.  Sherlock  and  Mr.  Vale. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Tipton. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  first 
School  Board  school  to  bo  erected  by  the  Tipton 
Board  has  been  laid  by  tho  chairman,  who 
explained  that  although  the  Bool'd  School  was 
to  cost  8,000h  or  more,  the  payment  of  the 
debt  was  to  extend  over  fifty  years,  so  that  jd. 
in  the  pound  would  pay  the  debt  and  interest. 
Those  schools  are  being  erected  on  a site  leading 
out  of  the  New-road,  Great  Bridge,  the  land 
having  a double  frontage  to  intended  now  streets. 
The  total  area  of  the  land  consists  of  4,500 
square  yards,  the  accommodation  being  for  194 
infants,  191  girls,  and  194  boys,  making  a total 
of  582,  thus  allowing  8 superficial  feet  to  eaoh 
child.  The  school-rooms  are  each  60  ft.  by  20  ft,, 
each  one  having  a class-room  19  ft.  6 in.  by 
18  ft.  For  eaoh  class  of  children  there  will  be 
provided  a lavatory.  The  play-grounds  are 
intended  to  bo  walled  in,  aud  the  necessary 
out  buildings  will  be  of  a convenient  ebaraoter. 

I The  roofs  will  be  open  and  the  timber  will  be 
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exposed,  being  stained  and  varnished.  The 
interior  walls  will  be  lined  with  white-glazed 
brick  dados,  4 ft.  high,  finishing  with  a margin 
of  encaustic  tiles.  The  style  is  simple  Gothic. 
The  exterior  will  be  of  red  brick  with  blue  and 
white  brick  dressings,  and  strengthened  with 
buttresses  j the  lobby  to  the  girls’  school  will 
terminate  with  a spiret  60  ft.  high.  The  whole 
of  the  stone-work  to  the  sills,  heads,  buttresses, 
coping,  &c,,  will  be  Hollington,  and  the  roof  will 
be  slated  with  blue  Bangor  and  sea-green  Pen- 
moyle  slates,  in  bands  alternately.  The  buildings 
will  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  archi- 
tects  are  Messrs.  Charles  Bound  (surveyor  to 
the  Board)  and  Henry  Beddoe,  Tipton  ; and  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  David  Stockton  & Son,  of 
Oldbury,  the  amount  of  their  contract  being 
3,1161.,  exclusive  of  fittings. 

Bradford. — At  a largely-attended  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Daisy-hill  and  the  neighbour- 
hood,  held  to  consider  the  desirability  of  petition- 
ing  the  Bradford  School  Board  to  grant  a school 
for  the  district,  it  has  been  resolved  unanimously, 
“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  a Board- 
school  is  urgently  required  for  the  district  of 
Daisy-hill,  and  that  a requisition,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  should  be  presented  to 
the  School  Board  at  their  next  meeting,  urging 
them  to  take  immediate  steps  to  supply  the 
deficiency.”  A deputation  was  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  Board  and  present  the  petition, 

Neivcastle. — At  a meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Local  School  Board  the  chairman  presented 
a report  from  the  Eastern  District  Committee, 
stating  that  they  had  had  before  them  an  appli- 
cation from  Mr.  Shotton,  the  contractor,  for  the 
school  at  St.  Peter’s,  asking  the  Board  to  add  to 
his  accepted  tender  (10,35'U.  12s.  9d.)  such 
a sum  as  would  cover  the  estimated  increase  in 
wages  since  his  tender  was  submitted.  Mr. 
Shotton  would  be  satisfied  with  400?.  more. 
Taking  the  altered  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, the  committee  recommended  the  Board  to 
accept  the  amended  tender,  more  especially  as 
the  contractor  was  willing  to  forego  the  proposed 
increase  should  prices  fall  to  that  extent  during 
the  continuance  of  the  contract.  The  architect 
(added  the  report)  considered  the  demand  a 
reasonable  one.  The  Board  declined  to  grant 
the  additional  400?.  Mr.  Shotton  attended  the 
Board,  and  said  that,  if  they  would  allow  him 
two  years  instead  of  eighteen  months  for  the 
completion  of  the  work,  and  give  him  90  per 
cent,  on  the  architect’s  certificates  instead  of 
85,  he  would  abide  by  his  original  estimate.  The 
Board  [agreed  to  give  the  90  per  cent.,  and  to 
extend  the  time  for  the'  completion  of  the 
schools  to  the  end  of  1875;  and  also  to  take 
into  consideration  any  reasonable  cause  of 
delay.  


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Knutton,  Newcastle. — The  new  school  building 
in  connexion  with  the  church  at  Knutton,  which 
has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  aboutl,600?.,rai8od 
by  private  subscriptions,  was  opened  on  Monday 
afternoon.  The  schoolrooms  and  classrooms  will 
accommodate  about  200  boys  and  girls.  The  new 
cbnrch  and  school  accommodation  when  com- 
pleted will  have  involved  an  expenditure  of 
12,000?.  and  upwards,  contributed  to  a great 
extent  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Sneyd  and  a few 
other  generous  subscribers. 

Chdsea. — School  and  class  rooms  for  250  boys 
and  girls  have  been  completed  and  opened, 
behind  St.  Jude’s  Church,  in  Turk’s-row,  Upper 
Chelsea.  Additional  space  was  obtained  by 
building  the  new  walls  upon  the  old  ones,  pre- 
viously strengthening  the  latter  for  this  purpose, 
by  introducing  brick  piers,  in  cement,  every 
15  ft.  along  the  inside  of  each  side  wall.  The 
old  roof  was  then  raised  intact  by  means  of  a 
dozen  screw-jacks  placed  beneath  the  four  main 
trusses,  and  a couple  of  extra  ones  introduced, 
temporarily,  at  each  gableend.  The  operation  was 
performed  without  the  displacement  of  a single 
slate,  or  the  smallest  injury  to  the  plastering 
beneath  the  rafters.  The  partition  that  origi- 
nally divided  the  ground  floor  into  two  school- 
rooms for  boys  and  girls,  29  ft.  3 in.  by  27  ft. 
9 in.  respectively,  has  been  removed,  forming 
one  large  infants’  school-room,  58  ft.  9 in.  by 
27  ft.  9 in.,  while  the  old  class-room  adjoining 
forms  a babies’  room,  27  ft.  9 in.  by  14  ft.  6 in. 
The  new  upper  floor,  which  is  supported  by 
wrougbfc-iron  girders  above  a single  row  of 
chst-iron  columns,  consists  of  two  school-rooms, 
29  ft.  6 in.  by  27  ft.  9 in.  each,  for  boys  and 
girls  respectively;  a class-room  for  each,  14  ft. 
3 in.  by  13  ft.  8 in.,  being  placed  between  them. 


The  height  of  this  floor,  which  is  open  to  the 
ridge,  is  about  18  ft.  in  the  centre,  and  11  ft. 
at  the  sides,  while  that  of  the  ground  floor  is 
14  ft.  Ponfold’s  warm  air  and  ventilating 
grates  are  fixed  in  all  the  school-rooms.  The 
gas-lighting  is  arranged  to  form  circlets  round 
the  iron  columns  in  the  infants’  school-room 
(which  will  be  used  for  parochial  meetings). 
Two  galleries  have  been  fixed  in  the  infanta’ 
school,  and  another  in  the  babies’  room,  while 
reversible  desks  have  been  supplied  for  the 
upstairs  rooms.  The  cost  per  head  for  the 
original  contract-work  came  to  something  less 
than  3?.  4s.  Entrance  gateways,  tar  paving, 
and  drains  for  playground,  some  additional 
fittings  for  the  schools,  and  a few  other 
matters  have  raised  it  to  about  4?.  43.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John 
High  5 Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker  being  the 
architect. 

Chamiinster,  Dorset. — New  schools  have  been 
erected  for  the  parish  of  Charminater,  situate 
about  two  miles  from  the  county  town  of  Dor- 
chester : they  consist  of  a school-room  proper, 
40  ft.  by  18  ft.;  infant  school,  30  ft.  by  18  ft.; 
olass-room,  18  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  separate  lobbies 
and  approaches.  The  teachers’  residence,  at  one 
end  of  the  block,  consists  of  parlour,  kitchen, 
four  bed-rooms,  and  the  usual  offices.  The  desks 
and  forma  are  of  stained  deal.  The  dry-earth 
system  being  adopted  for  the  closets,  the  mixed 
system  will  bo  used.  The  schools  will  accom. 
modate  180  children.  The  whole  of  the  build- 
ings, as  also  the  boundary  walls,  are  built  in 
concrete,  cemented  and  marked  out  in  courses. 
Mr.  Henry  Barnes,  of  Dorchester,  was  the  archi- 
teefc,  and  the  schools  were  built  by  Mr.  Miles,  of 
Charminater,  at  a cost  of  about  900?. 

Sheffield. — The  foundation  stone  of  new  Wes- 
leyan Schools  has  been  laid  near  the  chapel  at 
Afctercliffe.  The  building,  which  will  be  con- 
structed of  plain  brick,  will  consist  of  two 
stories,  and  be  66  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide.  The 
lower  and  upper  schoolrooms  will  accommodate 
600  scholars.  Mr.  George  Wright  Wilson  is  the 
architect.  It  is  estimated  that  the  schools  will 
cost  1,000?. 

St.  Albayi’s,  Holbom. — On  Wednesday  the 
, new  Parocial  Schools  in  connexion  with  St. 
Alban’s,  Holborn,  were  opened.  The  perpetual 
enrate  in  charge,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie, 
offered  a site  in  Baldwin’s-gardens,  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  church,  worth  about  2,000?.  ; 
and  the  amount  required  for  the  building,  4,500?., 
was  soon  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  aided 
by  grants  from  the  Government,  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  Fund,  and  the  National  Society.  The 
building  has  been  erected  in  red  brick  by  Messrs. 
Cubitt  & Co.,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Milsham 
and  Kennedy.  The  ground  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  boys,  the  principal  room,  a lofty  and  spacious 
apartment,  57  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  14  ft.  high, 
lighted  by  eight  large  windows,  and  calcu- 
lated to  hold  120  pupils,  and  a smaller  one 
adjoining,  40.  The  floor  above  will  receive  about 
the  same  number  of  girls.  Underneath  is  a 
large  covered  playground. 


A STRONG  PIPE. 

For  the  supply  of  Virginia  City  and  Gold 
Hill,  in  Nevada,  with  water,  it  has  been  con- 
ducted across  a valley  over  1,800  ft.  deep,  and 
seven  miles  wide.  Mr.  Herman  Schussler  was 
engineer.  An  American  paper  gives  some  par- 
ticulars : — 

All  the  iron  pipes  used  are  coated,  inside  and 
out,  with  a mixture  of  asphaltum  and  coal-tar, 
thoroughly  boiled  together,  each  separate  piece 
being  plunged  and  rolled  about  in  a bath  of  this 
mixture  for  from  seven  to  ten  minutes  before 
being  shipped  to  its  destination.  The  average 
diameter  of  the  pipe  is  lit  in^j  and  its  entire 
weight  about  700  tons.  Nearly  one  million 
rivets  were  used  to  manufacture  it,  and  some 
35  tons  of  lead  were  required  in  making  the 
joints.  At  the  point  of  heaviest  pressure  the 
iron  is  hot-riveted  with  one-eighth-inch  rivets, 
there  being  a double  row  on  the  straight  seam 
and  a single  row  on  the  round  seam.  The  pres- 
sure gradually  decreases  as  the  ground  rises  to 
the  east  and  west,  and  the  iron  decreases  in 
thickness  from  five-sixteenths  to  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  towards  both  inlet  and  outlet.  The 
inlet  has  a perpendicular  elevation  above  the 
outlet  of  465  ft.,  but  just  now  only  300  ft.  is 
used,  as  this  head  will  supply  ten  times  as  much 
as  the  two  towns  have  heretofore  had.  This  head 
carries  into  Virginia  about  2,000,000  gallons 
every  twenty-four  hours,  and  by  increasing  the 


head  to  its  fullest  capacity,  the  supply  can  be 
increased  to  2,350,000  gallons  per  day.  When 
the  water  is  running  with  its  present  supply,  as 
used  at  Virginia  city,  it  has  a pressure  of  1,720  ft, 
perpendionlar,  or  750  lb.  to  the  square  inch. 
But,  while  the  extra  tests  were  being  applied, 
tbe  pressure  was  brought  as  high  as  800  lb.  to- 
the  square  inch,  without  injuring  the  pipe  inth© 
least. 


EXETER. 

Improvements  and  additions  have  been  com- 
pleted in  connexion  with  the  Victoria  Hall,  pro- 
viding a second  room  for  meetings,  and  snbeidiary 
apartments  for  the  convenience  of  large  gather- 
ings. The  new  portion  of  the  building  is  in 
character  with  the  rest  of  the  premises,  and  in 
the  Early  Geometrical  Gothic  style  of  architec. 
ture,  and  the  front  elevation  on  the  ground  floor  ' 
is  an  arcade  of  five  arches,  having  limestone 
piers  and  bases  from  the  Chudleigh  Quarries, ; 
with  carved  Bath-stone  caps  and  imposts,  and 
limestone  and  Bath-stone  vonssoirs.  Above  thoi 
cornice,  aarmounting  the  arcade,  is  a large  three- 
light  window,  with  pointed  heads,  lighting  the, 
new  hall.  This  window  has  Bath-stone  columns',- 
with  carved  heads  and  imposts.  A traceried 
ventilated  opening  fills  the  gable  over  this  win- : 
dow.  The  north-eastern  corner  is  built  in  thei. 
form  of  a tower,  having  a steep  slated  roof,  the  i 
eaves  of  which  are  carried  on  terra-cotta  blocks,  i 
Tbe  walling  is  of  Westleigh  limestone.  The  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  this  block  consist  of  a 
portico,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  front, ' 
giving  a ready  moans  of  access  for  carriage-; 
visitors;  a vestibule  with  pay-place,  and  stair.-i 
case  to  new  hall ; a spacious  corridor  leadiog  to: 
the  large  hall,  and  to  a second  staircase  that; 
gives  access  to  the  new  hall  on  the  upper  floor.  i 
Two  large  waiting-rooms  occupy  the  rest  of  thei 
ground  floor.  On  the  upperfloor  is  the  new  hall,, 
which  will  accommodate  about  400  people,  andi 
has  ante-rooras  attached.  In  the  basement  a 
kitchen  is  provided,  with  ranges  and  large  boilorai 
for  the  convenience  of  tea  and  dinner  parties.! 
The  present  additions  have  been  carried  out: 
from  tbe  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Chudleigh,  architect,; 
of  Exeter.  The  stone  carving  is  by  Mr.  Ilarry- 
Hems;  Messrs.  Skinner  & Gibbard  are  the. 
general  contractors ; and  Mr.  R.  Mitchell  executed; 
the  soft  stone  work. 


THE  DRAINAGE  WORKS  OF  READING.  ' 
These  works,  as  far  as  the  main  drainage  of 
the  town  are  concerned,  are  almost  completed.! 
The  works  at  tho  Sewage  Farm  will  be  con-i 
aiderable.  The  total  coat  of  the  sewerage  workal 
nearly  completed  has  been  about  80,000?.  Thei 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Vickers 
& Crane,  and  other  contractors  engaged,  and  thei 
work  of  “ testing  ” the  drains  has  been  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  clerk  of  tbe  workS(S 
Mr.  Donaldson.  In  a few  instances  leakage^ 
were  discovered,  and  in  the  Queen’a-road,  where 
most  of  the  brickwork  is  under  water,  some 
difficulty  has  been  experienced.  All  the  leakages^ 
however,  are  said  to  have  been  stopped,  and  the 
whole  system  of  drainage  to  bo  in  thorough 
working  order.  In  making  the  foundations  al 
the  pumping-station,  it  was  found  necessary; 
owing  to  a largo  quantity  of  water,  which  inter-: 
fered  with  the  works,  to  employ  steam-pumps 
day  and  night,  and  the  original  contract  has; 
thereby,  been  very  much  exceeded.  The  estiv 
mate  for  this  portion  of  the  scheme  was  8,500?.) 
but  the  final  bill  amounts  to  10,516?.  Expensive 
dams  have  had  to  be  made,  and  the  work  has 
been  conducted  in  face  of  great  obstacles.  We’ 
understand  that  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been; 
done  under  scheduled  prices,  and  that,  although 
tho  original  estimate  has  been  very  cousiderablj; 
exceeded,  there  has  been  value  received. 


Oppositiou  to  the  Inner  Circle  and  East. 
End  Underground  Railway. — It  is  already: 
manifest  that  the  promoters  of  the  Inner  Circle 
and  East  End  Underground  Railway  will  meet: 
with  several  opponents  when  their  Bill  cornea, 
before  Parliament.  Although  the  Metropolitan' 
Board  of  Works  is  giving  a general  support  to  the 
Bill  as  well  as  the  Corporation,  the  latter  declineii 
to  contribute  anything  towards  the  formation  oii 
the  proposed  new  street,  contending  that  if  the 
Metropolitan  Board  contribute  anything  to  the 
formation  of  the  street  the  citizens  will  be  pay<! 
ing  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  them,  by  theft' 
eighth  contribution  to  the  general  taxation. 
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OPEN  SPACES  AND  HEALTHFUL  LIFE. 


London,  as  opportunity  offers,  is  compared  to 
I Babylon  of  old,  and  thougb  so  very  unlike  it  in 
I most  ways,  is  like  it  in  some,  e.y.,  in  extent. 
I Babylon,  says  the  guide-book,  “ approaches  the 
i miraculous  ” in  extent.  It  was  on  plan  a regular 
1 square,  and  was  sixty  miles  in  circuit— fifteen 
i miles  across  from  one  gate  to  its  opposite, 
i Each  of  its  streets  was  straight,  and  stretched 
: from  one  wall  to  the  other;  these  walls  being  no 
i less,  so  Herodotus  tells,  than  300  feet  in  height. 

( Not  much  like  to  London,  most  surely  ; but  it  is 
t easy  to  find  one  or  two  things  in  which  the 
i modern  and  the  old  Babylon  do  come  together. 

I It  is  no. less  than  thirteen  miles  by  street.way 
(,  from  one  end  of  this  gigantic  metropolis  to  the 
i other,  from  west  to  east,  according  to  the  authori. 

I tative  Post-office  map.  Thirteen  long  and,  to 
\ not  a few,  wearisome  miles  must  be  passed  over 
i to  get  from  one  side  of  London  to  the  other,  and 
I with  but  an  occasional  and  far  enough  between 
} green  spot  to  interrupt  the  monotony  of  the 
1 plain,  modern  house-building.  Houses  all  the 
,i  way  on  both  sides  of  you.  Here  and  there  may 
! be  a little  architecture,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
I is  all  more  house  building,  and  nothing  else. 

1 From  Hammersmith  to  Poplar,  for  there  is 
i nothing  to  separate  them,  you  cannot  tell  where 
{ any  “town,”  as  it  onco  was,  either  begins  or 
ends.  It  is  now  all  London,  and  nothing  else 
1 bnt  London — one  great  wilderness  of  bricks  and 
I mortar,  and  glass.  It  is  a mighty  long  walk, 

I indeed,  and  there  are  bnt  few,  perhaps,  even  of 
, old  Londoners,  who  have  ever  walked  right  fairly 
1 across  their  own  city.  It  is  worth  the  following, 

) if  even  but  on  a map.  It  is  worth  while,  too^ 

I by  the  way,  to  compare  the  Post-office  map  of 
) to-day  with  the  curious  map  published  in  the 
i reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  now  in  the  Guildhall 
( Library,  and  of  which  a fac.simile  has  jnst  been 
published.  It  was  the  handiwork,  at  the  time 
when  maps  _ were  scarce,  of  one  Ralph  Agas. 
Thanks  to  him  for  it.  But  our  more  immediate 
and  present  purpose  is  not  so  much  London,  as 
the  lungs  of  London,  or  those  green  spots  in  it 
which  hold  a little  sweet-smelling  fresh  air;  and 
it  is  striking  to  note,  when  looking  at  a coloured 

I'uap,  how  small  are  the  spaces,  dotted  about  here 
nd  there,  occupied  by  these  lungs,  in  the  wide 
xpanso  of  the  great  brickfield.  It  is  just /our 
oiles  in  a straight  line  from  the  Regent’s  Park 
0 the  Victoria  Park ; and  between  these 
danga”  there  is  but  a little  speck,  here  and 
here,  of  green  and  open  space.  It  is  nearly 
oar  miles  from  Battersea  Park,  on  the  Surrey 
ido  of  the  water,  to  the  open  market-gardens, 
rhioh  are  fast  building  over,  at  Peckham— as 
inch  London,  by  the  way,  as  is  Charing-cross. 
All  the  ap^o  between  and  around,  with  a two 
jmiles  radius,  hardly  contains  a spot  of  green 
lopen  space.  Lock’s  Fields,  of  evil  memory,  is 
jone.  It  is  a vast  network  of  mere  building ; 
jarchiteotnre,  in  any  sense,  having  hardly  a place 
jin  it . It  is  unknown  country— a blank  desert— 
mortals  living  in  more  favoured  localities. 
jWhat  interest  there  is  in  it  beyond  its  mere  ex. 
Itent,  and  its  number  of  street  turnings,  it  would 
jbe  a puzzle  to  say.  Some  of  the  new  streets 
Jhereabouts  are  marvels  of  cheapness  and  uni- 
^formity,  and  thinness  of  building;  and  it  does 
weem  a pity  that  so  much  of  new  building  all 

Eijronnd  London  should  be  going  on  withont  pro- 
iBion  being  made  for  more  grass-covered  open 
qnares,  if  not  parks,  to  break  the  dull  uni- 
Drmity  of  the  way,  to  get  a little  healthy  colour 
•now  and  then,  and  to  inhale  a breath  of  fresh  air. 
i It  must  be  noted  that  London,  from  north  to 
isonth,  is  about  eight  miles  across,  say  from 
jUaphain  Common  to  Finsbury  Park.  It  is  all 
ptreet-ivay.  Unlike  the  old  Babylon,  which  was 
ipiore  than  half  planted  and  cultivated  ground 
imth  gardens  and  trees,  the  modern  Babylon  is 
r,to  be  noted  for  the  absence  of  these.  The 
^present  parks, _ though  they  seem  large,  are  but 
bmall  spaces  in  the  midst  of  so  huge  an  oval  of 
Streets  and  houses.  Hyde  Park,  the  largest  of 
is  bnt  a mile  and  a quarter  long,  including 
^hensmgton  Gardens,  by  some  three-quarters  of 
0 mile  wide : good  enough  in  itself,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  it  has  been  permitted  to  exist  as 
ijm  open  green  and  tree-planted  space.  One  of 
problems  of  the  future  of  Loudon  will 
(lo^tless  bo,  how,  and  in  what  best  way,  to  add 
Hyde  Park  other  open  spaces,  as  large  as  it  is, 
la  other  places,  and  to,  perhaps,  connect  them 
liogethor  m some  way.  And  this  might  really  be 
.lone,  for  the  parks  that  already  exist  do  form 
n the  map  a sort  of  irregular  oval,  with  Fins- 
.nry  Park  to  the  north,  Clapham  Common  or 
ark  to  the  south,  Hydo  Park  to  the  west,  and 
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Victoria  Park  to  the  east,  formin 
broken  ring  of  open  green  space. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  position  of  the 
parks  round  London  accident  has,  to  a great 
extent,  regulated,  and  not  design.  Still  is  there 
a regnlarity  in  their  disposal  which  makes  it  a 
pity  not  to  complete  the  circle,  or  oval,  of 
“lungs”  in  someway.  It  might  be  done,  for 
the  ground  is  bnt  sparsely  occupied, — in  some 
spots  not  at  all ; and  by  a judicious  selection  of 
points,  a really  fine  oval  of  green-covered  ground 
would  encircle  London,  and  draw  round  it  a new 
highway.  And  it  here  may  occur  to  many  who 
feel  a littlo  interest  in  tho  “ improvement  ” of 
the  metropolis,  that  these  separated  park  open- 
ings might,  with  advantage,  be  joined  directly 
together  by  tree-planted  higWays,  as  in  some  of 
tho  Continental  towns — not  quite  so  large  as 
London.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  a wide 
street  or  highway,  with  double  rows  of  trees  on 
each  side  of  it,  might  be  with  infinite  advan- 
tage formed  from  the  Regent’s  Park  to  Hyde 
Park,  thus  making  them  one.  These  parks  are 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile  apart  in  a direct 
line,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a more 
attractive  “ highway,”  or  one  more  in  the  heart 
of  things,  or  more  “fashionable,”  than  that 
which  could  thus  be  formed  between  these  two 
grass-covered  and  open  spaces.  Tho  lungs  of 
London  shonld  have  connecting  arteries.  A 
tree-planted  street,  with  shops,  not  without 
them,  It  is  told  us  sometimes  that  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  future  will  and  must  be  the  re- 
building, on  some  great  and  architectural  scale, 
of  our  “ hideous  metropolis,”  for  this  is  the  term 
used ; and  it  is  a certain  fact  that  there  is  in 
modern  London  no  one  street  that  can  bo  pointed 
to  as  ^really  worthy  of  the  first  place  in  so 
gigantic  and  wealth-abounding  a city.  No  one, 
we  may  suppose,  would  for  a moment  entertain 
the  idea  of  building  over  the  present  open  parks, 
bnt  to  connect  them  by  worthy  and  magnificent 
thoroughfares  would  surely  afford  a guiding  idea. 
Conld  but  such  a plan  be  commenced,  it  must 
needs  help  towards  many  new  things,  and 
might  indicate  the  way  to  very  many  more. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  this  inquiry 
well  worth  note.  It  is  this:  how  far,  and  how 
best  to  cultivate  park  ground ; and,  what  is  more, 
where  to  stop,  and  where  to  allow  Nature  a little 
latitude  of  expression.  All  our  parks,  Kensing. 
ton-gardena  included,  are  artificial ; too  much  so, 
some  may  perhaps  think.  Nothing  is  allowed 
any  wildness  of  growth.  Not  a bit  of  furze 
even  grows,  nor  a wild  flower,  and  in  spite  of 
all  horticulture,  good  as  it  may  be,  and  is,  in  its 
way,  there  is  always  an  artificiality  about  the 
growth  of  things  under  it,  which  makes  them 
hardly  distinguishable  at  times  from  bond-Jide 
artificial  flowers  and  leaves  themselves.  Wild 
flowers  and  weeds — beautifnl  things  by  the  way, 
if  looked  at  long  enough — cannot  be  cultivated 
without  their  charm  leaving  them,  their  wildness 
of  growth  disappears,  and  that  natural  and  un- 
studied freedom  and  grace  which  unshackled 
Nature  alone  gives,  or  can  give.  Grass  as  it 
grows,  and  wild  flowers,  are  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  productions  of  Nature,  and  spring 
np  most  marvellously  everywhere,  from  'pole  to 
pole,  in  heat  and  cold,  and  in  the  most  un- 
promising of  soils,  and  the  very  brightest  and 
most  vivid  of  greens,  and  the  most  springlike,  is 
even  now  to  be  seen  every  here  and  there  even 
in  London,  on  waste  bits  of  grounds,  oat  of  the 
midst  of  brick  rubbish,  and  the  debris  of  fallen 
and  ruined  houses.  Whatever,  therefore,  may 
be  the  advantages  of  the  well-disposed  and 
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as  well  as  to  that  under  the  sun.  Would  it  not, 
therefore,  be  a something  desirable  to  have  a 
future  park,— say  one  in  the  bend  of  the  river  at 
Fulham,  a right  capital  spot  for  one,— to  nature 
a little.  Let  the  trees  grow  without  continnal 
cropping  and  entting,  till  nothing  hardly,  as  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  is  left  but  upright 
sticks,  and  a mop-head  of  leaves  at  the  top  of  it. 
Let  the  wild  flowers  and  furze  grow  a little  at 
will ; and  grass  and  dock-leaves,  may  be ; and 
things  of  “ Ajohitectural  ” import.  How  many 
the^  advantages  here,  which  hardly  need  the 
indicating  •,  and  how  very  many  more,  which 
perhaps  might  startle  the  poor  Londoner ! A 
square  mile  or  two  of  rough  ground,  with  Damo 
Nature  as  sole  gardener,  close  to  London  town, 
is  a thing  worth  the  trying  after  ! 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 


“ The  languor  of  ingloriouB  days 
Not  equally  oppressive  js  to  all; 

Him  who  ne’er  listen'd  to  tho  voice  of  praise 
Iho  silence  of  neglect  can  ne’er  appal.” 


Luck  is  a word  not  to  be  found  in  the  dic- 
tionary of  the  prosperous ; they  ignore  it.  To 
them,  success  is  but  the  eqniyalent  of  labour: 
“ You  are  wrong,  sir,  you  are  wicked  to  arrogate 
a right  to  spell  Providence  in  four  letters  : have 
you  no  sense  of  righteousness — no  belief  in  the 
real  result  of  earnest  effort  ?”  “ Indeed,”  says 
poor  Fewtie,  indeed  I would  not  be  blind  if 
I could  bnt  see  as  you  see.”  “ Heaven  knows 
me  to  be  grateful  for  all  the  sense  I have,  but 
my  knowledge  is  too  much  confined  to  effort, 
and  too  little  extended  by  effect.” 

It  is  very  well  for  you,  Mould,  Weldit,  & 
Mould,  and  very  comforting  to  you,  Grind, 
Peccant,  & Cave,  that  chance  can  be  thought 
divine.  Go  and  catch  sun’s  rays  in  your  hat°  0 
Fewtie,  and  try  to  keep  them  alight  all  night. 


“ 2f  Of  change,  oh ! let  not  man  complain. 

ElBo  shall  he  never  cease  to  wail. 


Art,  empire,  earth  itself,  to  change  are  doom'd.’* 


THE  GLOBE  THEATRE. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OR  THE  STAGE. 

uo  me  aavantages  of  the  well-disposed  and  The  renown  of  the  Globe  theatre  is  not  merel 
orderly  laid-ont  grounds  and  flower-beds,  and  to  its  importance  in  the  history  of  th 
however  charming  such  may  be  and  are,  still  we  stage,  bnt  chiefly  to  its  intimate  associati- 
would  contend,  here  and  there,  for  a snnt  nr  with  Shaksoeare.  which  mndpra  if.  or  nViiari- 


0 Shade  of  Penelope ! was  ever  patience  mon 
taxed  than  now ; was  ever  chance  of  change 
more  desirable  than  now  ? 

It  is  the  fifty-first  annual  exhibition  of  the 
works  produced  by  the  “Society  of  Brifcisl 
.Vrtists,”  sonorous  amplification  of  an  earh 
untruth,  and  a wrong  is  perpetrated  in  eact 
show  the  age  cairies  of  such  big  pretence 
Messrs.  Baxter,  Clint,  and  Woolmergive  but  the 
flicker  of  the  expiring  light  that  once  showed  the 
possible  way  to  better  establishment  of  a 
“ Society  of  British  Artists.”  The  right  of  snob 
special  denomination  no  longer  exists,  for  there 
are  so  many  associations  now  to  compete  for  its 
title. 

A thousand  and  fifteen  frames  hold  all— bnt 
the  sculpture,  which  is  not  of  much  account— 
that  represents  this  claim  in  strong  words  of 
assumed  dignity,  and  the  most  that  can  bo  said 
of  it  amounts  to  this,  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  puts  forth  nothing  this  year  likely  to  be 
so  long  remembered  as  the  Tichborne  trial 
noting  so  startling  or  shocking  as  the  burning 
of  the  Pantechnicon,  and  nothing  that  would 
compare,  as  audacious  experiment,  with  the  cool 
claim  for  rent  there  of  hot — very  hot— ashes. 
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would  contend,  here  and  there,  for  a spot  or 
two  of  earth  whereon  Nature  shall  do  her 
own  work  in  her  own  lovely  way,  and  without 
help  or  hindrance,  and  where  the  very 
“waywardness”  of  nature 'may  find  room  to 
work  in.  Trees,  too,  as  commonly  seen  in  a 
well-kept  park,  are  very  different  objects  indeed 
from  trees  as  they  are  found  to  grow  in  forests, 
left  to  themselves  and  to  nature.  Indeed,  a 
naturally.growing  tree  and  a park  or  town-made 
tree  are  quite  different  things,  and  show  how 
vast  the  influence  is  of  man’s  care  and  culture. 
It  was  an  acute  remark  of  Humboldt,  that  no 
true  idea  of  the  magnificent  nature  of  tropical 
vegetation,  of  which  he  had  seen  so  much,  conld 
by  possibility  be  formed  from  the  seeing  the 
dwarfed  and  feeble  specimens  of  it,  to  be  found 
in  hot-houses  and  conservatories.  To  see  it,  he 
says,  we  must  travel  far,  and  penetrate  into 
Nature’s  strongholds,  and  to  where  she  holds 
sovereign  sway.  And  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  it  applies  to  north  latitude  vegetation 


----  arssuuiacic 

With  bhakspeare,  which  renders  it  an  object  c 
the  liveliest  interest  to  the  whole  civilised  woric 
The  name  alone  calls  up  to  memory  the  poet’ 
lines — 

“All  the  world’s  a stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  ” 


•which  were  suggested  by  the  motto  of  th 
theatre.  The  sign  of  the  house  was  a figur 
of  Hercules  supporting  the  globe,  under  whic 
was  written  :— “ Totus  Mnndns  agit  Histrionem.' 

The  hexagonal  bnilding  with  many  window 
in  its  walls,  and  little  turrets  issuing  from  it 
summit,  so  familiar  to  us  in  engravings,  was  no 
the  theatre  in  which  Sbakspearo  acted.  Tht 
original  Globe  was  burnt  in  1613,  and  the  onli 
view  of  it  in  existence  is  one  which  Mr.  J O 
Phillipps  jlate  Ealliwell)  has  lately  discovered 

In  15/5  the  players  were  expelled  from  the 
limits  of  the  City  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  alder, 
men,  who  shortly  after  had  the  mortification  o! 
seeing  a theatre  ereetedat  Blackfriars  under  theii 
very  noses,  but  beyond  their  jurisdiction.  This 
a 
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THE  BUILDER, 


was  what  was  called  a private  theatre,  and  roofed 
over  ; the  Globe  was  a public  theatre,  and  open 
to  the  sky.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the 
Globe  was  built  about  the  year  1594,  but  Mr. 
Phillipps  sets  the  date  five  years  later,  in  1599, 
and  his  view  is  corroborated  by  AUein’s  proceed- 
ings in  the  Star  Chamber  against  the  Burbages 
for  breach  of  contract  in  the  matter  of  the 
Theatre  at  Shoreditch.  Alloin,  the  ground 
landlord,  complained  to  the  Privy  Council 
that  the  rent  was  partly  unpaid,  aud  that 
Cuthbert  Burbage  had,  on  December  28tb, 
1598,  “carriedthe  wood  to  the  Bankside,  and  there 
erected  a new  playhouse  with  the  said  wood.” 
Allein’s  bill  was  referred  to  Francis  Bacon,  who 
decided  that,  being  uncertain  and  insufficient,  it 
required  no  answer.  The  Globe  theatre  was 
situated  on  the  Bankside,  at  Southwark.  Malone 
says  in  Maid-lane,  but  an  official  document  of 
1634,  describes  it  as  near  Maid-lane.  Chalmers 
writes,  “I  maintain  that  the  Globe  was  situated 
on  the  bank,  within  eighty  paces  of  the  river, 
which  has  since  receded  from  its  former  limits ; 
that  the  Globe  stood  on  the  site  of  John  Whatley’s 
windmill,  as  I was  assured  by  an  intelligent 
manager  of  Barclay’s  brewhouse,  which  covers 
in  its  ample  range  part  of  Globe-alley.” 

The  old  Globe  must  have  been  a very  in- 
artificial building,  although  when  it  was  first 
erected  it  was  the  largest  and  best  of  the 
theatres.  Shakspeare  himself  describes  it  in 
the  prologue  to  his  “ Henry  V.”  : — 

“ But  pardon,  gentles  all, 

The  flat  unratsed  spirits  that  have  dared 
On  this  unworthy  scattbld  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object : can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  ? or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 

Oh,  pardon  ! since  a crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a million ; 

And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt. 

On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 

Suppose,  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies. 

Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

Piece  out  oar  imperfections  with  your  thoughts; 
Into  a thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 

And  make  imaginary  puissance  : 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them^ 
Printing  their  preud  hoofs  i’  the  receiving  earth.” 

The  iutereab  of  this  passage  is  greatly  in- 
creased if  we  suppose  the  theatre  to  have  been 
built  in  1599,  for  that  is  probably  the  year  in 
which  this  play  was  written,  and  therefore  these 
lines  contain  the  first  reference  to  the  new 
building.  This  house  had  but  a short  life,  for 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1613,  it  was  burnt  down. 
During  the  performance  of  “ Henry  VIII.”  or 
of  a play  called  “All  is  True,”  relating  to 
Henry  VIII.,  a small  cannon  was  discharged  so 
carelessly  that  some  of  the  wadding  fired  the 
thatch,  and  the  wind  being  high  at  the  time, 
the  whole  buildiug  was  shortly  consumed. 
Fortunately  no  one  was  hurt,  although  the 
audience  was  large  : — 

“ Out  run  the  knights,  out  run  the  lords, 

And  there  was  great  ado. 

Borne  lost  their  bats,  some  lost  their  swords. 

Then  out  run  Burbage  too ; 

The  reprobates,  though  drunk  on  Monday, 

Pray’d  for  the  fool,  and  Henry  Condy. 

Oh ! sorrow,  pitiful  sorrow,  and  yet 
AU  Ihit  in  True."* 

The  householders  of  the  Globe  obtained  a new 
lease,  and  without  any  delay  rebuilt  the  theatre 
in  a more  substantial  manner,  at  a cost  of 
1,400Z.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  writes  of  the 
new  building  ; — 

“ As  gold  is  better  that’s  in  fire  tried. 

So  is  the  Bankside  Globe  that  late  was  bnrn’d, 
For  where  before  it  had  a thatched  hide. 

Now  a stately  Theatre  'tis  turn’d, 

Which  is  an  emblem  that  CTCat  things  are  won, 

By  those  that  dare  through  greatest  dangers  run.” 

Ben  Jonson  calls  the  Globe  “ the  Glory  of  the 
Bank,  and  the  Fort  of  the  whole  Parish.”  In  a 
list  of  tenements  situated  in  the  Liberty  of  the 
Clink,  drawn  up  on  the  27th  of  February,  1634, 
in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Inigo  Jones,  of  the  5th  of  the  same 
month,  among  the  churchwardens’  accounts  of 
St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham 
found  the  following  passage  : — “ The  Globe 
Playhouse,  neare  Maide  Lane,  built  by  the 
Company  of  Players,  w'^  timber,  about  20  yeeres 
past,  upon  an  old  fouudacon,  worth  20'''  p'  ann., 
being  the  inheritance  of  Sii'  Matthew  Brand, 
Kn'-” 

The  discovery  of  some  valuable  documents  of 
the  following  year  (1635)  has  recently  rewarded 
the  research  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Phillipps,  who  has  been 
for  many  years  seeking  for  every  scrap  of  in- 

• Ballad  “ Ou  the  Pitiful  BurniBg  of  the  Globe  Play- 
House.” 


formation  that  might  throw  some  light  upon 
Shakspeare’s  life,  and  also  upon  the  history  of 
the  stage.  About  four  years  ago  he  found  at  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  office  a small  thin  folio 
manuscript  volume  bearing  the  title  of  “ Presen- 
tations and  Warrants  in  the  Years  1631,  1632, 
&c.,”  containing  a list  of  shareholders  in  the 
Blackfriars  and  Globe  Theatres.  These  papers 
consist  of  petitions  and  counter-petitions  ad- 
dressed by  the  proprietors  of,  and  actoi‘8  at, 
these  theatres,  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  time, 
with  memoranda  by  his  Lordship.  They  are  all 
of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  the  stage ; 
and  although  they  do  not  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  Shakspeare,  they  do  add  some- 
thing. Every  scrap  of  information  relating  to 
our  gi-eat  poet  is  to  be  received  with  thankful-' 
ness,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Phillipps  for 
printing  a fow  copies  of  these  documents,  and 
to  Mr.  Furnivall,  the  director  of  the  “ New 
Shakspeare  Society,”  who  induced  Mr.  Phillipps 
to  print  them  at  once.  The  facts  to  be  obtained 
from  these  papers  are,  that  iu  the  year  1635, 
when  the  lease  of  the  Globe  Theatre  was  about 
to  be  extended,  three  of  the  actors,  viz.,  Robert 
Benefield,  Heliard  Swanston,  and  Thomas  Pol- 
lard, appealed  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  order 
a compulsory  sale  to  them,  at  a reasonable  rate, 
of  three  shares  out  of  the  total  sixteen  in  the 
Globe,  and  one  out  of  eight  shares  in  the  Black- 
friars,  held  by  other  actors  and  non-aotors. 
The  petitioners  pointed  out  that  previously 
two  actors,  viz.,  Taylor  and  Lowen,  had  been 
allowed  to  purchase  four  shares  in  the  Globe. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  granted  the  petition  of 
the  three  actors;  but  his  order  was  not  at  onoe 
obeyed,  and,  in  consequence,  the  actors  sent  in  a 
second  petition.  At  this  time  the  shares  in  the 
two  theatres  were  held  as  follows  : — 

The  Globe : — 

Cuthbert  Burbage,  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Burbage,  joiner,  the  builder  of  The  Theatre 

at  Shoreditch 

Winifred  Robinson,  widow  of  Richard 
Burbage,  the  great  actor,  and  wife  of 

Robinson 3} 

Mrs.  Condall,  widow  of  one  of  the  two 
editors  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare’s plays  3 

Shanks,  who  purchased  (surreptitiously  as 
the  three  petitioning  actors  state)  the 
three  shares  of  Hemings,  the  other  editor 

of  the  first  folio 3 

Joseph  Taylor,  who  acted  Hamlet  when 
R.  Burbage  had  grown  too  big  for  the 
part,  and  who  was  taught  some  of  the 

points  by  Shakspeare  himself 2 

John  Lowen,  the  original  Henrij  VIIL,  and 
one  of  the  first;  Falstaffs  3 


16 

The  eight  shares  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre 
were  apportioned  as  follows  : — Shanks,  2 ; Bur- 
bage, 1 ; Robitson,  1 ; Taylor,  1 j Lowen,  1 ; 
Condall,  1 ; Underwood,  1. 

The  counter  petitions  are  from  Shanks  and 
from  the  Burbages.  Shanks  is  loath  to  part 
with  any  of  his  shares,  and  pleads  very  hai^  to 
be  allowed  to  keep  them.  He  states  that  he 
gave  William  Hemings,  of  Christ  Church,  350i. 
for  his  father’s  shares.  The  Burbages  entreat 
to  be  allowed  to  sell  one  only  of  their  shares; 
and  as  their  petition  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant document  of  the  whole,  we  will  quote  it 
hero  iu  its  entirety  : — 

“To  ye  Right  Honble  Philip,  Earle  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  Lord  Chamberlaino  of  his  Majesties  Hous- 
hold. 

Right  Honble  and  our  singular  good  Lord.  "tVee,  your 
humble  suppliantes  Cutberd  Burbage  i:  Winifrid  his 
Brothers  wife,  and  Wm  his  sonne,  doe  tender  to  your 
honble  consideration,  for  what  respectes  & good  reasons 
wee  ought  not,  in  all  charity  to  bee  disabled  of  our  liuely- 
hoodes  by  men  aoe  soon©  shott  vp,  since  it  bath  beene 
the  eiistome  that  they  should  come  to  it  by  farre  more 
antiquity  and  desert  then  these  can  iustly  attribute  to 
them  sefues.  And  first  humbly  shewing  to  your  honor  the 
infinite  charges,  the  manifold  law  suites,  the  leases  expi- 
ration, by  the  reatraintes  in  aicknes  times  & other  Mci- 
dentcB  that  did  cutt  from  them  the  best  part  of  the  gaines 
that  your  honour  is  informed  they  have  receaued. 

The  father  of  vs,  Cutbert  4 Richard  Burbage,  was  the 
first  builder  of  Play-howses,  and  was  him  selfo,  in  his 
younger  yeeres,  a Player.  The  Theater  bee  built  with 
many  Hundred  pouudes  taken  vp  at  interest.  The  players 
that  lived  in  those  first  times  had  only  the  profitts  arising 
from  the  dores ; but  now  the  players  receaue  all  the 
commings  in  at  the  dores  to  them  seines  and  halfe  the  Gal- 
leries from  the  Houskeepers.  Hee  built  this  house  upon 
leased  ground,  by  which  meanes  the  Landlord  and  Hee  had 
a great  suite  in  Law  & by  his  death  the  like  troubles  fell 
on  vs,  his  aounes ; we  then  bethought  vs  of  altering  from 
thence  4 at  like  expence  built  the  Globe,  with  more 
summesof  money  taken  vp  at  interest,  which  lay  heavy  on 
vs  many  yeeres;  and  to  our  seines  we  joyned  those  deserue- 
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ing  men,  SHiCSPBRE,  Hemings,  Condall,  Philips,  and  > 
others,  partners  in  ye  proflttes  of  that  they  call  the-  - 
House;  but  makeing  the  Leases  for  2t  yeeres  hath  been  ) 
the  destruction  of  our  selues  and  others;  for  they  dyeing.  i 
at  the  expiration  of  3 or  4 yeeres  of  their  Lease,  the  i 
subsequent  yeeres  became  dissolued  to  strangers,  as  by  ' 
marrying  with  their  widdowes,  and  the  like  by  their  . 
children. 

Thus,  Right  Honourable,  as  concerning  tbe  Globe,  • 
where  we  our  selues  are  but  Lessees.  Now,  for  theBlack-  ■ 
friars,  that  is  our  inheritance ; our  father  purchased  it  at 
eitreame  rates,  and  made  it  into  a playhouse  with  great 
charge  and  troblej  which  after  was  leased  out  to  one  * 
Euans,  that  first  sett  vp  the  Boyes  commonly  called  the  ' 
Queencs  Maiesties  Children  of  the  Chappell.  In  mo-  .| 
cesse  of  time,  the  boyes  grovring  vp  to  bee  men,  which  I 
were  Vnderwood,  Field,  Ostler,  4 were  taken  to  strengthen*el 
the  King’s  service,  & the  more  to  strengthen  the  service, 
the  boyes  dayly  wearing  out,  it  was  considered  that  bousa-  ? 
would  beo  as  fit  for  our  selues,  and  soe  purchased  the  i; 
lease  remaining  from  Evans  with  our  money  & placed  ■ 
meu  Players,  which  were  Hemings,  CondaU,  Shakspeare, 
4c.  And  Richard  Burbage,  who  for  35  yeeres  paines,  r, 
cost  and  labour,  made  meanes  to  leaue  his  wile  and  children  • 
some  estate  (4  out  of  whose  estate  soe  many  ot  other  ■■ 
Players  and  their  families  haue  beene  rasyntained)  these-.) 
new  men,  that  were  neuer  bred  from  children  in  the  J 
King's  service,  would  take  away,  with  oathes  & menaces,  i 
that  wee  shall  bee  forced,  & that  they  will  not  thanke  vs  , 
for  it  J aoe  that  it  seemes  they  would  not  pay  vs  for  what  i 
they  would  haue,  or  wee  can  spare,  which,  more  to  satisha  , 
your  honour,  then  their  threaining  nride,  wee  are  for  our  i- 
selues  willing  to  part  with  a part  betweene  vs,  they  paying  ; 
according  as  euer  hath  beene  ye  custom©,  end  ye  number  • 
of  yeeres  the  lease  is  made  for. 

Then,  to  shew  your  Honour  against  these  saymges,  that  t 
wee  eat  the  fruit  ot  their  Laboures,’  weereferre  it  to  your  i. 
honour’s  iudgraent  to  consider  their  profittes,  which  wee 
may  safely  maintaine,  for  it  appeareth  by  their  ci^e  i; 
accomptos  for  one  whole  yeere  last  past,  beginning  from  l 
■Whitson  Munday,  1034,  to  Whitson  Munday,  1635,  each.  ) 
of  these  complainantes  gained  seuerally,  as  hee  was  a j 
Player,  and  noe  Howakeeper,  ISOti.  Besides  Mr.  Swan-  : 
ston  hath  receaued  from  the  Blackfriers  this  yeere,  e 
as  hee  is  there  a Howskeeper,  aboue  30'".,  all  which,  bemgi 
accompted  together,  may  very  well  keep  him  fromi 
starveing.  Wherefore  your  honours  most  humble  sup-; 
pliantes  intreates  they  may  not  further  bee  trampled' 
vpon  then  their  estates  can  beare,  seeing  how  deerly  it 
hath  beene  purchased  by  the  infinite  costs  and  paynes  oii 
the  family  of  the  Burbages,  and  the  great  desert  ot  Rich  . ■; 
Burbage  for  liia  quality  of  playing,  that  his  wife  shouldi: 
not  sterue  in  her  old  age;  submitting  our  selues  to  parti 
with  one  part  to  them  for  valuablo  consideration  ; and  let. 
them  seeke  further  satisfaccion  else  where  (that  is)  of  the: 
Heires  and  assigaes  of  Mr.  Hemings  and  Mr.  CoudaH,i 
who  bad  theirs  of  the  blackfriers  of  vs  for  nothing ; it  is : 
only  wee  that  suffer  continually.  , 

Therefore,  humbly  relyeing  vpon  your  honourable 
charity  iu  discussing  their  clamour  against  vs,  wee  shall,! 
as  wee  are  in  duty  bound,  still  pray  for  the  dayly  increase- 
of  your  honour’s  health  and  happiness,” 

The  most)  important  facts  to  be  drawn  fromi 
this  very  interesting  paper  are  : — 

1.  That  although  Shakspeare  was  not  actually: 

a proprietor  of  tho  Globe  Theatre,  yet  he,i 
“ Hemings,  Condall,  Philips,  and  others  ” were; 
“ partners  in  y“  profittes  of  that  they  call  thd 
House,”  which  profits  aro  explained  elsewhere: 
to  be  a moiety  of  the  receipts  from  the  gallery 
and  boxes,  and  of  tho  money  taken  at  the  tiring*) 
room  door.  Tbe  remaining  portion,  and  thei 
money  received,  at  the  pit  doors,  was  divided 
among  tho  actors  generally.  We  cannot  fob 
certain  say  whether  Shakspeare  was  an  actual 
shareholder  or  not : if  be  were,  we  have  no 
no  record  of  his  shares ; for  the  complaining 
actors  neither  mention  Shakspeare  nor  Philips) 
in  their  petition.  They  say  that  formerly  thel 
Globe  was  “divided  into  sixteen  partes,  whereof 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Burbidge  and  his  sisters  had  eight,; 
Mrs.  Condall  four,  and  Mr.  Hemings  four,”" 
adding  “ Mr.  Tailor  and  Mr.  Lowen  were  long 
since  admitted  to  purchase  4 partes  betwixt 
them  from  the  rest,  viz.,  1 part  from  MrJ; 
Hemings,  2 partes  from  Mrs.  Condall,  and  halfe 
a part  apeece  from  Mr.  Burbidge  aud  his  sister,”- 
and  “ the  three  partes  remaining  to  MrJ 
Hemings  were  aftervvardes,  by  Mr.  Shankefl,’^ 
surreptitiously  purchased  from  him.”  [ 

2.  That  Shakspeare  did  not  commence  to  acil 

at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  until  a later  periodi^ 
than  is  usually  supposed.  Although  no  dates! 
are  given,  tbe  Burbages  expressly  state  that  theyi! 
did  not  purchase  the  lease  of  the  Blackfriarai 
from  Evans,  and  act  there,  until  “ Tho  Boyerf 
commonly  called  tho  Queenea  Maiesties  Childreffi) 
of  the  Chappell”  were  grown  up,  which  mufltt 
have  been  several  years  after  the  seveuteenthv 
century  had  commenced.  Shakspeare  was  mosti 
probably  a partner  in  the  profits  of  the  bonse  at  fi 
the  Blackfriars  as  he  was  at  the  Globe,  bat  it  isj 
not  so  stated  in  this  petition.  ; 

This  paper  is  also  of  value  as  giving  ani 
authoritative  account  of  the  connexion  of  the! 
Burbages  with  the  early  history  of  the  theatrMI: 
of  London;  and  for  the  statement  contained  ii ■ 
it  of  the  receipts  of  one  of  the  actors.  Swanstoih 
is  said  to  have  received  in  the  year  1G34-35,  180li 
as  actor  at  tho  Globe,  and  301.  as  housekeepe^i 
at  the  Blackfriars,  making  together  210i.,  the 
present  value  of  which  amount  would  be  over 
1,0(X)1.  The  three  complaining  actors  give  fi' 
very  different  version  of  the  affair  to  that  given 
by  the  Burbages  and  Shanks.  They  put  thi. 
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working  expenses  at  " 900  or  1,000  li.,  or  there, 
abouts,  per  annum,  being  3 li.  a day,  one  day 
with  another,  besides  the  extraordinary  charge 
which  the  said  actors  are  wholly  at  for  apparell 
and  poets,  &c. ; whereas  the  said  housbeepers 
out  of  all  their  gains  have  not  till  our  Lady  Bay 
last  payd  above  65  li.  per  annum  rent  for  both 
‘houses,  towardes  which  they  rayse  between  20  li. 
and  30  li,  per  annum  rent  from  the  tap-houses, 
and  a tenement  and  a garden  belonging  to  the 
premises,  &c.,  and  are  at  noe  other  charge 
whatsoever,  excepting  the  ordinary  reparations 
of  the  houses.  Soe  that  upon  a medium  made 
of  the  gaynes  of  the  howskeepers,  and  those  of 
the  actors,  one  day  with  another  throughont  the 
yeere,  the  petitioners  will  make  it  apparent  that 
when  some  of  the  houskeepers  share  12s.  a day 
at  the  Globe,  the  actors  share  not  above  Ss.” 
The  real  state  of  the  case  was,  that  those  actors 
who  were  householders,  and  shared  in  the  profits 
of  the  house,  received  double  pay,  first  on  their 
A shares,  and  then  in  the  division  of  the  actors’ 
In  receipts,  and  Benfield,  Swanston,  and  Pollard, 
k were  anxious  to  participate  with  their  brother 
I)  actors  in  this  agreeable  arrangement.  There  is 
j one  very  puzzling  term  used  in  these  documents, 
which  requires  explanation.  Who  were  the 
^ poefi'  who  are  mixed  np  with  hired  men,  apparell, 
M and  other  miscellaneons  articles,  and  who  in  a 
ft  somewhat  later  document  in  Mr.  Phillips’s  pos. 
j session  are  said  to  have  received  10s.  a week 
S between  them  ? They  could  not  have  been  such 
J men  as  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Ford,  or  any  of  the 
ij  real  dramatists,  but  may  have  been  furbishers  or 
re-arrangers  of  old  plays,  or  perhaps  their  duties 
^ were  only  to  write  ballads  and  other  pufis  in 
pratso  of  the  tbea.tro. 

The  Globe  was  pulled  down  on  Monday, 

•11  April  15,  1611,  by  Sir  Matthew  Brand,  the 
a ground  landlord,  who  built  some  small  tene- 
[1  ments  on  its  site,  so  that  the  two  theatres  whose 
ujfamo  is  as  universal  as  their  name  would  imply 
Vj  only  existed  for  forty-two  years. 

■’  When  we  laid  down  our  pen  after  finishing  the 
last  paragraph  we  fell  into  a reverie  and  fancied 
ourselves  in  a small  boat  on  the  Thames  with  its 
head  towards  Southwark.  It  is  nearly  three 
o clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a fine  day  in  the  year 
1601.  Wlieu,  having  left  the  picturesque  shore 
of  tho  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  we  see  a flag 
with  the  Cross  of  St.  George  upon  it  unfnrled 
from  the  summit  of  the  Globe  Theatre  on  the 
Bankside.  In  obedience  to  this  invitation 
we  notice  troops  of  men,  women,  and  cliildren  in 
all  varieties  of  costume,  pressing  on  to  be  in 
time  for  the  performance  which  is  about  to 
commence.  We  land  and  follow  the  throng. 
When  we  step  into  the  theatre  we  find  that  we 
are  in  a circular  building  open  to  the  sky, 
excepting  that  the  boxes  and  the  stage  are  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  by  a slight  roofing  of 
thatch,  and  that  there  is  no"]  scenery  to  distract 
our  attention  from  the  actors.  The  play  is 
You  Like  It,”  and  our  eyes  are  at  once  riveted 
upon  one  of  the  actors  whoso  finely-chiselled 
face,  high  forehead,  and  noble  bearing  bespeak 
him  one, — 

" To  whom  a]]  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe.” 

With  sonorous  utterance  he  is  declaiming,  in  the 
character  of  Adam,  the  fine  lines, — 

” Let  me  be  your  servant : 
inongh  I look  old,  yet  nm  I strong  and  lusty; 

For  in  my  youth  I never  did  appiy 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood, 

Nor  did  not  with  unbusliful  forehead  woo 
Ihe  means  of  weakness  and  debility; 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a lusty  winter. 

Frosty,  but  kindly. 

Adam  and  Orlando  leave  the  stage,  and  k..** 
interest  in  the  play  seems  then  to  cease  ; but  we 
Btop  a few  minutes  after  Rosalind,  and  Kempe 
as  Touclhstone,  have  entered.  We  ask  a neigh, 
hour  who  the  heroine  is,  and  he  answers,  “ Oh  ! 
oneofour  boys,”  but  before  we  can  learn  the 
boy  s name,  the  whole  scene  becomes  less  dis- 
(tinct,  and  it  is  clear  at  last  that, — 

” These  our  actors, 

As  I foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  aud 
Are  melted  into  air,  thin  air  ! ’* 


Nevertheless,  it  is  something 
Shakspeare  even  in  a dream.  ° 


to  have  seen 


Metropolitan  Gas.  — The  Chartered  Gas 
ILompany  hare  succeeded  in  obtaining  power  to 
Mnereaso  tho  price  of  the  gas  supplied  by  them. 
34.  he  Board  of  Trade  Commissioners  have  decided 
vi  le.caiidle  gas  shall  be  Sa.  per 

U,uuu  It.,  being  an  increase  of  la.  3d.  per  1 OOO 
^instead  of  Is.  5d.  asked  for  by  the  company.  ’ The 
) once  of  20.cftndlo  gas  is  fixed  at  6s.  3d.  per  1,000. 


A POETICAL  ESSAY  ON  LONDON 
ARCHITECTUEE. 

Among  the  essays  on  the  Architectnre  of 
London  in  tho  sixteenth  century,  which  competed 
this  year  for  the  prize  medal  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  was 
one  in  verse  by  C.  C.  Ogle,  from  which  we  print 
the  following  extracts,  being  under  no  fear  that 
the  spirit  of  poesy  will  become  rampant  in  the 
profession  through  the  encouragement  we  thus 
give  it. 

The  author  defines  the  limits  of  his  subject : — 

III. 

“ I may  not  wander  by  the  stream  of  time 
To  cull  the  flowers  that  grow  along  its  strand, 

Nor  bear  away  rich  spoils  from  distant  clime, 

Nor  gather  gems  in  e’en  my  native  land  ; 

But  wafted  back  on  History’s  stately  wing, 

V/here  fate  has  fix'd  her  song,  the  Muse  must  stay 
Amid  old  London’s  walls  their  fame  to  sing, 

To  picture  forms  that  now  are  pass’d  away, 

And  tell  of  all  that  rose  beneath  the  Tudor  sway.” 

He  utters  his  Ichabod  : — 

" Tea,  all  is  gone  : the  witching  charms  that  hung 
In  roseate  mist  around  each  form  uncouth ; 

Ay,  that  from  which  the  moving  magic  sprung 
Bold  unpretence— tho  peerless  grace  of  truth. 
O’erhauging  gables,  oriels,  shapes  grotesque, 

With  futile  pains  may  ape  the  art  that’s  lied, 

Aud  vivid  hues  and  hfeless  arabesque 

May  mia-spent  cunning  o’er  the  surface  spread. 

Yet  sighs  our  bosoms  heave, — we  gaze  upon  the  dead. 

VI. 

There  stood  St.  Paul's  {another  now  commands 
In  swelling  pomp  yon  ever-teeming  hill). 

No  bastard  scion  snatch’d  from  other  lands. 

But  wrought  in  native  mould  by  native  skill, 

A king  it  stood,  his  ago  with  glory  crown’d— 

A wreath  the  proud  usurper  cannot  wear — 

And  many  a princely  fabric  rear’d  around. 

Its  heavenward  point  the  powers  of  hell  to  dare 
His  faithful  lieges  all  in  manly  vigour  fair.’* 

Ho  refers  to  tbings  unutterable  : — 

IX. 

“ No  cleansing  power  in  civic  state  the  ruled. 

To  haste  pollution  seaward,  dark  and  deep; 

Among  unwitting  homes  lay  Death  irapooTd, 

And  foul  disease  did  down  mid-kennel  creep. 

Uprose  the  Fiend  of  Air  from  shadowy  wing, 

Scattering  his  black  distempers  far  and  wide, 

A vampire  dread  'neuth  gargoyled  eaves  to  cling, 

God  help  the  house  where  such  fell  guest  abide 
He  sucks  the  vital  breath  aud  woes  of  death  betide.” 

And  turns  from  them  : — 

X. 

But  cease  these  sounds  of  dole.  There  yet  remain 
Home  few  fair  relics  of  the  Tudor  age  ; 

Around  their  walls  old  Time  has  stalk’d  in  vain 
Unharm'd  they  heard  the  flame  tyrannic  rage,  ‘ 

And  e'en  to  Avarice  have  their  ransom  paid  j 
Or  fenced  in  holy  charms  defied  his  hand  ; 

Lament  no  more,  nor  present  ills  uporaid, 

While  asking  song  tho.se  stately  structures  stand, 

They  wake  no  notes  of  woe,  but  joyful  strains  demand.” 

He  invites  to  an  inspection  of  the  exterior  of 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel : — 
xrv. 

" Draw  near  and  view  this  prodigy  of  art : 

Superbly  wrought  is  every  stone,  and  yet 
It  cannot  stir  the  pulses  of  the  heart. 

As  the  lone  gem  in  trowuing  grandeur  set. 

Soon  from  toe  wearied  eye  its  beauties  fade ; 

Gaze  upwards,  then,  awhile  the  abbey  view 
\Viih  spacious  tracks  of  restful  light  and  shade, 

Like  great  men’esjoys  and  griefs ; now  turn  anew 
To  fitful  smiles  and  scowls,— the  chapels'  changeful  hue. 


Go  watch  a little  child  in  life’s  young  glow. 

Still  all  unconscious  of  admiring  gaze, 

In  every  movement  countless  graces  show, 

'Twaa  thus  with  art  in  earlier,  happier  days. 

Go,  mark  the  ball-room  »o*e  if  thou  wouldst  see 
The  type  of  fallen  art.  Do  ye  expect 
To  gather  fruit  from  off  a rootless  tree, 

And  beau^  keep  while  truth  ye  have  neglect, 

Veiling  the  frequent  lie  with  that  curst  word  ‘ effect  ’ ? ” 

And  a Promenade  of  Westminster  Abbey : — • 

XX. 

“ Now  through  the  Abbey  move  with  reverent  tread, 

Yet  bring  no  gloom  where  e’en  stem  Death  can  smile. 
And  rainbow  hues  from  orient  windows  shed 
Bedeck  the  tombs ; but  sOent  stand  awhile. 

And  scan  these  monuments  of  men  renown’ d. 

Too  oft  for  deeds  that  saints  full  well  right  rue. 

And  look  how  runs  the  fair  triforium  round 
And  stem  and  branch  uprise  in  order  due. 

Bay  after  bay  untold,  sublimest  avenue. 

XXI. 

Oh  ! who  hath  ever  paced  that  soaring  nave 
With  soul  nnlifted  to  the  Heaven  above  ? 

Nor  heard  the  voice  that  calm'd  the  raging  wave, 

Hush  passion’s  storm,  and  wake  a holier  love  ? 

Who  hath  not  yearn’d  within  that  heavenly  shrine 
For  what  ?— He  knew  not.  Till  the  tear  would  start. 
They  may  not  live  in  feeble  words  of  mine, 

The  joys  the  sorrows  that  oppress  the  heart, 

Within  those  sacred  walls,— Oh,  Godlike  power  of  art ! '» 

He  begins  to  describe  the  interior  of  Hemy  VII.’s 
chapel. 

xxri. 

” Aloft  a laoen  canopy  is  spread 
In  tasiell'd  splendour.  Say  not  it  is  atone  ; 

Stone  hangs  not  a stalactite  overhead; 

Stone  is  not  full  of  meshes.  Ye  who  own 
Cold  reason's  sway,  what ! do  ye  still  coutend  ? 

Then  be  it  so,  a wonder  yet  more  rare 

Strange  are  tho  ways,  O man,  that  thou  dost  wend,— 
Thy  Iron  swims  ; thy  rocks  are  poised  in  air  ; 

Thy  soul  unbalanced,  still  deep  simis  iu  vice  and  care.” 

And  leaves  his  subject  unfinished. 


Is  this  the  House  of  God  ? Then  what  are  they  ? 
Those  clutching  forms  debauch’d  that  o’er  it  crawl  • 
Ghoul,  lion,  dragon,  hound,  a grim  array,  ’ 

And  tortured  man  tho  ghastliest  of  all  : 

What  mean  the  rose  and  grill  so  thickly  atrown  ? 
What  7 Badges  of  the  king.  Then  did  he  raise 
All  to  Jehovah’s  glory  or  his  own  ? 

Churches  have  risen  e’en  in  later  days 
To  fill  Ambition’s  maw  and  sate  base  thirst  of  praise. 


Look  yet  again  ! Ln,  empty  niches  wake 
Indignant  anger.  Not  the  cannon’s  boom 
That  wall  of  many  faces  e'er  could  shake  ; 

Yet  theologian  throats  hurl’d  forth  its  doom. 

And  bigot  hands  tore  down  a saintly  host 
From  those  tall  pinnacles  that  show  so  bleak  • 

War  tramnles  art,  and  war  of  words  the  most’ 

Their  Allah  Uu  the  wild  sectarians  shriek, 

And  in  such  deeds  as  this  their  rabid  vengeance  wreak. 
XVII. 

Yet  it  is  beautiful.  Fair  leafege  creeps 
About  the  panelled  wall,  and  all  is  life 
And  loveliness,  that  like  the  dewfall  steeps 
Pier,  buttress,  pinnacle,  and  ends  the  strife 
For  beauty’s  prize,  assigning  each  a palm. 

Yes,  it  is  beautiful,  and  though  it  lack, 

Amid  such  splendid  waste,  that  holier  calm 
’Tia  still  a glorious  way.mark  on  the  track  ’ 

Of  art— the  point,  alas  ! where  genius  turned  back. 

xvm. 

The  art  had  roaoh’dher  hot  meridian  then. 

And  ere  she  sank,  paused  for  a liitle  space’ 

Showing  most  brilliant  as  the  dolphin,  when 
The  end  was  coming,  and  it  came  apace; 

For  then  her  charms  she  loved  to  dissipate 
In  wild  profusion,  that  may  ne’er  endure. 

And  she  who  lived  all  chastity  of  late, 

No  longer  nobly  struggled,  and  was  pure  : 

0 luxur)' ! thy  lap  is  rum  ever  sure. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Large  palatial  hotels  in  connexion  with  the 
several  termini  of  the  London  railways  have, 
during  the  last  few  years,  been  built  in  suoces- 
sion ; and,  from  the  dividends  which  are  from 
time  to  time  declared,  they  generally  appear  to 
be  fairly  profitable  investments.  A new  com- 
pany  is  now  in  course  of  formation  for  the  erec- 
tion o(  another  of  these  large  and  ornamental 
structores,  to  be  called  the  Metropolitan  Grand 
Hotel.  Tho  immediate  promoters  of  the  under- 
takiug  are  the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company  j bat  it  is  proposed  that  the 
hotel  shall  be  erected  by  a distinct  and  separate 
company,  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company, 
however,  having  an  interest  in  it  to  the  extent 
of  30,0001.,  which  they  will  take  in  paid-up 
shares  as  the  value  of  tho  site  upon  which  the 
proposed  hotel  is  to  be  built.  The  chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  (Sir  Edward  Watkin, 
M.P.)  is  also  chairman  of  the  proposed  hotel 
company,  as  well  as  two  other  of  the  directors 
of  the  railway  company.  The  site  upon  which 
the  hotel  is  to  be  erected  is  a portion  of  the  area 
in  front  of  the  Moorgate-stroet  station,  upon 
which,  until  recently,  stood  a number  of  houses 
between  Little  Moorfields  and  Moorgate-atreet, 
opposite  the  Finsbury-pavement,  which  have 
jnst  been  demolished  by  the  railway  company 
for  the  construction  of  their  extension  line  be- 
tween Moorgate-street  and  the  Great  Eastern 
station  at  Liverpool-street,  now  in  progress. 
The  building  which  will  be  of  large  dimensions, 
will  cover  an  area  of  about  13,500  superficial 
feet,  and  have  four  distinct  elevations,  the  two 
principal  frontages  being  on  the  east  and  west 
sides,  and  facing  respectively  the  Finsbury, 
pavement  in  Moorgate-street  and  the  railway- 
station  entrance.  These  frontages  will  be  about 
120  ft.  in  length,  and  the  depth  of  the  hotel  will 
be  30  ft.  According  to  the  plans,  the  whole  of 
the  gronnd.floor  of  the  building  on  each  side  of 
the  four  frontages  will  consist  of  shops,  the  hotel 
proper  being  in  the  upper  portion.  It  is  in. 
tended  to  be  a lofty  architectural  structure, 
closely  resembling  the  Charing-cross  and  other 
metropolitan  railway  hotels.  The  total  esti- 
mated coat,  including  the  site,  the  building  of 
the  hotel,  restaurant,  and  the  shops  underneath 
the  hotel  part  of  the  building,  and  the  furnishing 
and  stocking  of  tho  building,  is  14G,000l.,  and 
the  capital  is  fixed  at  this  sum  in  14,000  shares 
of  101.  each. 

Gift  of  a Church  by  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.— 

A new  church,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  has 
been  consecrated  at  Barton-ou-Trent.  Includ. 
mg  the  parsonage-house,  schools,  and  endow- 
ments, the  cost  will  bo  about  50,0001.  The 
organ,  peal  of  bells,  and  other  accessories  were 
also  given  by  Mr.  Bass. 
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ST.  STEPHEN’S  CLUB,  WESTMINSTER. 

This  new  club  has  been  recently  establiBhed 
by  the  Conservatives,  to  supply  a want  which 
has  been  long  felt  by  them,  and  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  party.  The  trustees  and  com- 
mitteo  are  men  of  very  influential,  position, 
whose  names  are  well  known,  and  many  of 
them  hold  a prominent  place  in  the  Conservative 
ranks. 

During  the  erection  of  their  club-house,  the 
members  of  St.  Stephen’s  Club  have  been 
accommodated  at  the  National  Club-House, 
Whitehall  Gardens. 

The  members  of  the  club  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  eligible  and  altogether 
unique  site  which  they  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  in  spite  of  some  public  oppo- 
sition, close  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  at 
the  comer  of  the  Victoria  Embankment  and 
Bridge-street,  Westminster.  The  piece  of 
ground  was  part  of  the  surplus  land  belonging 
to  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company, 
remaining  after  the  construction  of  their  line  of 
railway. 

The  foundations  of  the  new  building  were 
commenced  towards  the  end  of  1872,  by 
Messrs.  J . M.  Macey  & Son,  who  completed 
them  in  December  of  that  year.  The  excava- 
tions had  to  be  continued  to  a considerable 
depth  owing  to  the  character  of  the  ground. 
The  entire  area  was  covered  with  concrete  6 ft. 
in  thickness,  the  first  3 ft.  being  in  Portland 
cement  and  the  remainder  in  blue  lias. 

Previously  to  the  formation  of  the  embank- 
ment the  river  extended  to  within  a few  feet  of 
the  site,  and  close  to  it  were  the  steps  leading 
from  the  bridge  to  the  water. 

In  making  the  excavations  a massive  stone 
wail  was  discovered,  which  formed  three  sides 
of  a square,  and  was  built  on  oak  piling ; tho 
original  purpose  of  this  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  conjectures.  A few  interesting  anti- 
quities  were  also  brought  to  light,  and  have 
been  carefully  preserved. 

One  important  feature  in  this  site,  which 
perhaps  no  other  could  have  afforded,  is  the 
approach  that  is  obtained  at  tho  level  of  the 
bMemont  floor,  to  the  new  subway  connected 
with  tho  Houses  of  Parliament;  by  means  of 
which  members  of  the  club  who  have  seats  in 

House  can  instantly  be  summoned  when  a 
division  occurs,  and  within  two  or  three  minutes 
after  leaving  the  club-house  they  will  be  able 
:o  take  part  in  tho  question  at  issue.  The  same 
mtrance  in  the  basement  gives  immediate  access, 
mdor  cover,  to  tho  railway-station  and  steam- 
X)at  pier.  There  is  little  doubt  that  when  these 
idvantages  become  known  they  will  largely 
jontributo  to  the  great  success  which  is  pre- 
Hoted  for  the  new  club. 

Tho  commanding  position  of  tho  site  presented 
in  excellent  opportunity  for  architectural  dis. 
jlay,  and  it  is  a fortunate  circumstance  that  it 
ell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  appreciated  the 
■espoDsibility  which  was  involved  in  dealing 
nth  it.  On  the  one  side  are  the  Houses  of 
. arliameut,  and  on  the  other,  Montague  House, 
irectecl  fortheDukeofBuccleugh.  St.  Stephen’s 
/lub  forms  a link  between  the  somewhat  opposed 
tjles  of  these  two  buildings.  The  style  adopted 
'ears  the  impress  of  tho  Renaissance  work 
ijich  prevailed  in  the  French  chateaux  and 
lOtels  of  the  period  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II., 
u the  sixteenth  century.  The  grouping  is  bold 
nd  picturesque,  and  must  increase  tho  roputa- 
|ion  of  the  designer.  The  building  consists  of 
ihree  stories  above  the  ground  line,  and  includes 
I range  of  dormer  windows  at  the  lower  part 
If  the  steeply.pitched  roof.  The  main  entrance 
;i  at  tho  centre  of  the  fagade,  facing  tho  embank- 
aent.  The  principal  feature  is  at  the  angle, 
jwing  Westminster  Bridge,  where  a projection  is 
brmed,  which  is  continued  upwards,  and  is 
J^wnecl  with  a lofty  roof.  There  is  a wide  stone 
lalcony  at  the  second  floor,  supported  upon  four 
kasuve  cantilevers,  with  some  well-executed 
Hiving,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  bold  and 
iriking.  Still  farther  emphasis  is  given  to  this 
art  of  the  building  by  the  dormer,  which  is  two 
lories  in  height  and  elaborately  carved.  At  the 
lot  of  this  dormer  are  two  sitting  figures  repre- 
rating  Earl  Fitzwalter  and  Archbishop  Langton, 

[e  prune  movers  inobtaining^MagnaCharta,” 

Woh  secured  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
[lople. 

All  the  windows,  except  those  belonging  to 
|e  attic  story,  are  square-headed,  and  divided 
f-  stone  mullions  and  transoms,  the  former 
i^g  moulded  and  carved.  Tho  fa9ad6  towards 
ndge-street  is  terminated  by  two  projecting 


bays,  and  a high  roof,  similar  to  that  at  the  I 
angle.  The  ground  story  consists  of  arches, 
■which  foi-m  the  approach  to  Westminster  Bridge 
Station  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway. 

Portland  stone  is  used  externally,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  Whitland  Abbey  green 
slates.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  gray 
polished  granite,  and  discs  of  similar  granite  are 
introduced  in  the  ornamentally-pierced  balus. 
trade  wall  which  encloses  tho  forecourt. 

_ The  statues  and  carving  have  been  very  artis- 
tically carried  out,  in  strict  harmony  with  the 
architecture,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Wyou,  sculptor,  who 
has  displayed  great  taste  and  skill  in  his  depart- 
ment of  the  work.  There  are  two  niches  above 
the  principal  doorway,  which,  we  observe,  are 
left  unoccupied.  We  should  think  the  committee 
will  not  long  allow  such  a prominent  omission 
in  their  building  to  remain.  The  statues  pro- 
posed by  the  sculptor  for  these  niches  are  King 
Alfred  and  the  Venerable  Bede. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  interior  of 
the  building,  it  should  bo  stated  that  the  Com. 
mittee  of  St.  Stephen’s  Club  were  very  unwilling 
to  leave  the  unsightly  end  wall  as  it  at  present 
exists,  next  to  the  Embankment,  and  had  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  are  the 
owners  of  the  small  piece  of  adjoining  land, 
been  ready  to  meet  them  in  any  way,  they  were 
prepared  to  carry  out  a very  graceful  termina- 
tion to  tho  Embankment  at  this  point,  the  im- 
portance  of  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
strongly  insisted  on  when  the  erection  of  this 
club  was  first  commenced.  Speaking  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  we  hope  some  arrange- 
ment may  yet  be  effected  to  bring  this  about. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  ground  made  it  no 
easy  task  to  arrange  well-proportioned  rooms ; 
but  the  architect  has  well  overcome  the  diffl. 
culties  thus  presented,  and  many  of  the  quaint 
and  novel  forms  which  some  of  the  principal 
rooms  possess  are  due  to  this  circumstance. 

CAA®  designed  to  accommodate 

1,600  members.  The  ground-floor  contains  an 
entrance-hall,  20  ft.  square,  from  which  are 
a.pproached  the  inner  hall  and  staircase.  The 
hbrary  and  reading-room  is  58  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and 
the  morning.room  is  49  ft.  by  46  ft.  There  is 
also  a small  reception-room  on  this  floor. 

The  coffee-room  is  placed  on  the  first-floor,  and 
this  IS  a magnificent  apartment,  of  irregular  but 
geometrical  plan,  with  a length  of  about  90  ft 
and  an  average  width  of  40  ft.  The  drawing^ 
room  and  strangers’  dining-room  are  also  on  this  I 
floor,  the  former  being  58  ft.  by  20  ft.  j 

The  second-floor  has  a smoking-room,  averagin; 

49  ft.  by  33  ft. ; card-room,  30  ft.  by  20  ft  • 
members’  billiard-room,  58  ft.  by  20  ft.;  and 
strangers’  billiard-room,  about  33  ft.  by  21  ft. 

The  upper  floors  coutaiu  the  kitchens  and 
necessary  residential  accommodation  for  the 
servants  of  the  establishment.  Lavatories  and 
bath  and  dressing  rooms  are  provided  in  the 
basement,  and  on  the  same  floor  are  the  com. 
mittee. room  and  clerk’s  rooms. 

The  sub-basement  is  devoted  to  extensive 
cellarage,  besides  steward’s  room  and  other 
apartments.  A flight  of  granite  steps  gives  an 
approach  from  the  street. 

Tho  principal  staircase  commences  at  the 
basement  floor,  and  is  continued  up  to  the 
second  floor.  It  is  entirely  of  polished  oak  ■with 
carved  strings,  newels,  and  balusters,  on  which 
Mr.  G.  A.  Rogers  is  at  work,  and  panelled  dado 
and  soffit ; it  is  lighted  by  windows  at  the  various 
stages,  which  are  divided  by  carved  oak  mul- 
lions  and  transoms,  and  glazed  with  tinted  glass 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 

At  the  top  is  a lantern,  with  coved  ceiling  en- 
riched  with  decorations  in  plaster. 

The  entrance-hall  is  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles,  which  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Minton 
lay  lor.  The  inner  hall,  and  the  halls  on  the  first 
and  second  floors,  have  polished  wainscot  floors 
with  -wide  parquetry  borders.  All  the  corridors 
and  halls  are  constructed  with  brick  arches,  and 
the  floors  throughout  are  pugged. 

The  service  staircase  is  of  granite,  and  the 
walls  are  lined  with  glazed  tiles  to  a height  of 
3 ft.  6 in.  Service-i-ooms  are  provided  on  each 
floor,  and  still-room,  lavatories,  &c.,  are  obtained 
in  mezzanines. 

The  ground  and  first-floor  windows  are  fitted 
with  Bnnuett’s  curvilinear  iron  revolving  shut- 

Tho  kitchens,  which  are  being  fitted  up  by 
Messrs.  C.  Jeakes  & Co.,  of  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbm-y,  will  be  second  to  none  it  is  claimed 
m point  of  convenience  and  size.  The  same  firm 
have  also  supplied  the  lifts,  one  of  which  is 
worked  by  hydraulic  power,  and  the  gas-fitting  1 


work,  hot  and  cold  water  supply,  baths,  and 
lavatories  have  been  done  by  them. 

The  chimney-pieces  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Boueneau,  and  tho  stoves  by  Mr.  Lowman 
Taylor.  The  entire  cost  of  the  club-house 
complete  -will  amount  to  a little  over  100,0001. 

The  works  are  rapidly  approaching  com. 
pletion,  and  it  is  expected  the  club  will 
be  opened  early  in  June  next.  Mr.  John 
Whiolioord,  F.S.A.,  is  the  arcliitect,  and  Messrs. 
Peto  Brothers  are  the  contractors. 

RIOT  ON  CHELSEA  BRIDGE. 

A SERIOUS  disturbance  took  place  on  Good 
Friday,  on  the  Suspension  Bridge  leading  to 
Battersea.  The  excited  people  would  have 
forced  the  toll-gates  both  from  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  river. 

The  facts  of  the  riot,  for  such  it  became,  may 
be  simply  summarised  The  Act  of  Parliament 
levying  tolls  on  foot  people,  exempts  passengers 
on  public  holidays  and  religions  festivals,  and 
specifies  those  days  to  be  Sundays,  Christmas- 
day,  Easter  Monday,  and  Whit  Monday.  By 
some  oversight,  Good  Friday  is  not  named  in  the 
Act,  and  the  authorities  at  Whitehall  have 
clung  to  the  text.  Tho  police  up  to  last  week 
have  assisted  the  toll-collectors  in  keeping 
the  thousands  back  who  came  to  the  bridge 
under  the  impression  that  they  could  pass 
on  a Good  Friday  the  same  as  on  Sun- 
days.  This  year,  however,  Scotland-yard 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Public 
Buildings  fell  out  as  to  which  department  was 
to  bear  the  extra  expense  of  collecting  tolls,  and 
as  no  pay  was  forthcoming,  Scotland-yard  left 
the  bridge  to  a solitary  constable.  Extra  toll, 
collectors  were  appointed,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Chelsea  lads  found  out  the  sore  point 
between  the  two  departments  of  Government. 
At  ^st,  the  toll-collectors  were  pelted  with  pro. 
verbial  Chelsea  buns,  but  this  piece  of  chaff  did 
not  make  the  men  run  from  their  post.  Buns 
having  failed,  mud  was  next  tried,  and  a free 
fight,  in  which  those  not  engaged  adroitly  scaled 
the  road  gates,  and  then  on  to  the  footway,  into 
Surrey,  was  so  successful  as  to  encourage  the 
southern  besiegers  to  try  their  chance. 

This  was  tho  first  part  of  the  Good  Friday’s 
not,  and  the  next  was  the  return  from  the  Park  to 
dmner.  The  mob  here  carried  all  before  them 
and  very  few  paid  the  toll.  In  the  afternoon 
the  row  became  terrific,  and  the  roughs,  some 
I hundreds  m number,  cheered  on  by  the  soldiers 
I from  the  barrack  windows,  again  got  through, 
and  the  rushes  that  occurred  whenever  tho  great 
gates  were  opened  to  let  vehicles  pass,  fairly 
swung  Mr.  Page’s  chain.bridge  like  a child’s 
cradle.  The  people,  now  re-inforced  by  women 
got  angered,  believing  that  the  toll.collectors 
were  pocketing  the  money;  and,  moreover,  those 
who  would  have  paid ‘to  get  over  each  way 
were  unable  to  get  to  the  turnstiles  through  the 
mob  around  them.  The  national  exchequer  did 
not,  It  appears,  recoup  its  extra  expenses.  Rain 
setting  in  pretty  smartly,  the  people,  ready  for 
pulling  down  the  toll-houses,  returned  home  until 
next  Good  Friday. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  to  state 
that  but  for  the  toll  on  this  bridge  thousands  of 
artizans  and  of  the  middle  classes,  as  well  as  the 
most  needy,  could  find  decent  and  cheap  dwell, 
mgs  in  Battersea  parish,  which  even  extends  to 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Eight-roomed  houses  can 
be  had  for  eight  shillings  a week,  without  rates 
or  taxes.  Opposite  to  them  a house  cannot  be 
got,  or,  if  so,  only  at  a rental  very  much  larger. 

The  opening  of  this  bridge  would  benefit  lihe 
over-crowded  northern  suburbs,  and  the  longer 
it  is  deferred  the  worse  it  is  for  the  whole” of 
London. 


Tlie  Victoria  Rooms  Organ,  Bristol. 

The  fine  organ,  which  was  built  by  Messrs.  TTHI 
& Son,  of  London,  for  the  Panopticon  in  Leicester, 
square,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  south 
transept  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  has  now  been 
erected  in  the  Victoria-rooms,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
having  been  purchased  by  the  committee  from 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  in  June  last. 
The  removal  and  re-erection  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Bryceson  Brothers  & Morten,  of 
London,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley, 
of  Gloucester  cathedral,  and  the  work  is  now 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  opening 
will  take  place  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
month,  when  recitals  will  be  given  in  the  morn, 
ing  and  evening,  on  which  occasions  Dr.  Wesley 
and  Mr.  Walter  Parrott,  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  will  preside  at  tho  iustruuient. 
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SOME  PLAKTS  THAT  ABB  USEFUL. 


There  is  scarcely  a plant  in  nature,  whether 
indigenous  to  the  British  Islands,  or  belonging 
to  the  Floras  of  other  regions  of  the  globe,  but 
has  its  uses.  The  properties  of  many  are  still  un- 
tried and  unutilised,  while  hundreds  of  others, 
well  known  for  centuries,  possess  useful  quali- 
ties  which  have  never  been  developed.  Indi- 
genous to  Great  Britain,  in  her  green  lanes, 
meadows,  valleys,  hedgerows,  streams,  woods, 
gardens,  walls,  and  on  her  housetops,  are  to  be 
found  a numerous  class  of  useful  plants,  the 
mechanical  and  economic  value  of  which  the 
dwellers  in  our  cities  and  towns  know  but  little. 
The  progress  of  chemistry  in  the  present  century, 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  have  led  to  the  disnse  and 
neglect  of  several  plants  that  were  formerly,  and 
are  still  to  some  extent,  used  in  connexion  with 
the  industrial  arts.  There  are  many  lost  or 
extinct  industries  that  were  once  dependent  on 
the  cultivation  and  collection  of  British  plants, 
which  it  is  not  improbable  will  have  to  be  revived 
in  time  to  come ; and  even  now,  certain  exigen- 
cies and  common  wants  point  in  this  direction. 
We  propose  to  give  here  some  useful  particulars 
concerning  a number  of  native  plants,  and  we  may 
premise  that  the  information  is  to  a consider- 
able  extent  the  result  of  personal  observation  or 
experience  in  several  parts  of  the  three  king- 
doms during  the  space  of  thirty  years, — the 
nses  to  which  a variety  of  plants,  which  we  shall 
describe,  were  turned,  and  the  processes  by  which 
they  were  made  useful  we  have  witnessed,  and  in 
some  instances  have  taken  an  actual  part  in.  It 
maybe  fonnd  that  some  of  the  plants  w 
are  known  by  other  names ; for  what  is  called 
one  thing  in  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
is  sometimes  known  by  another  local  name 
in  parts  of  England.  They  can,  however,  be 
easily  identified.  The  purely  decorative  uses  of 
holly  and  ivy  arc  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  and  though  the  former  is  fonnd  in 
most  native  woods,  cultivation  has  developed 
numerous  varieties.  From  the  inner  bark  bird- 
lime is  produced,  and  cabinetmakers  have  long 
used  its  extremely  hard  and  white  wood  for  in- 
laying  purposes,  and  we  have  known  it  to  be 
substituted  for  box  for  wood  engraving.  Whip- 
bandies  and  walking-sticks  are  also  made  from 
the  smaller  stems.  jThe  wood  takes  a good 
polish  or  stain.  The  leaves  are  used,  or  have 
been  need,  in  intermittent  fever,  and  the  berries 
are  purgative  and  emetic,  but  many  small  birds 
eat  them.  The  foreign  varieties,  abroad,  are 
utilised  for  many  purposes,  both  the  wood, 
berries,  bark,  and  leaves.  In  the  British  Islands  it 
was  formerly  more  extensively  used  in  gardens 
for  ornamental  purposes  than  at  present,  being 
cut  into  fantastic  shapes.  It  makes  an  excellent 
hedge,  and  can  bear  well  the  assaults  of  the 
weather,  beast,  or  hedge-breaker. 

The  ivy  taken  from  the  root  where  thick,  is 
often  used  by  shoemakers,  after  they  have 
sharpened  their  knives  upon  a whetstone.  They 
draw  their  knives  to  and  fro  upon  the  wood  to 
give  the  edge  a keenness  for  clean  cutting.  Ivy 
does  not  generally  grow  thick,  but  we  have 
known  instances  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm  or 
leg.  We  have  also  experimented  upon  ivy  for 
inlaying  purposes,  and  had  it  cut  into  veneers, 
which,  after  a short  seasoning,  we  found  to 
answer  very  well.  The  wood  presented  a white 
appearance,  but  by  varnishing  it  was  inclined  to 
yellow.  It  took  staining  very  well.  The  wood, 
though  very  soft  when  first  cut,  grows  hard  when 
dry.  The  old  gardeners  were  wont  to  train  it 
formerly  into  many  fantastic  shapes,  making  the 
plant  to  assume  the  form  of  animals,  human 
figures,  and  birds,  by  training  it  upon  a skeleton 
of  wire-work.  We  have  often  witnessed  black- 
birds  and  other  song-birds  feeding  in  the  winter 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  ivy,  and  sheep  and 
goats,  and  even  asses  and  cows,  during  the 
snowy  weather,  will  feed  upon  the  leaves  for 
lack  of  better  fodder.  Medicinally  the  berries 
are  emetic  and  purgative.  Although  the  ivy 
tears  asunder  the  roofs  and  stone  walls 
it  grows  upon,  by  insinuating  its  roots  or  arms 
between  the  joints  of  the  masonry,  yet  it  has,  at 
the  same  time,  preserved  many  an  interesting 
ruin  from  collapse.  Antiquaries  and  archeo- 
logists are  indebted  to  the  ivy ; but  we  cannot 
say  that  architects  in  general  view  it  with  the 
same  feeling  as  the  former.  Clergymen  are 
given  to  train  it  up  the  church-walls  where  they 
are  rectors,  as  it  gives  an  ancient  look  to  the 
ecclesiastical  edifice.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
jejune  and  frightful  examples  of  Gothic  eccle- 


by  a complete  covering  of  ivy.  Like  charity,  in 
these  cases,  it  would  cover  a multitude  of  sins. 

Ivy  plants  are  at  present  cultivated  in  many 
nurseries  around  London,  for  the  market,  and  it 
may  be  seen  growing  in  these  places,  supported 
by  stakes,  like  hops  and  other  creeping  plants. 

Heath  comprises  several  hundred  varieties 
scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  globe,  but 
the  common  varieties  indigenous  to  the  British 
Islands  have  many  useful  properties.  Three  or 
four  varieties  are  much  cultivated  in  this 
country,  on  account  of  the  simple  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  In  Ireland  the  ordinary  uses  of  common 
heath  are  the  matting  of  them  together  for 
besoms  or  brooms.  The  Irish  also  nsed  the 
stalks  and  tops  for  tanning  leather.  Dried  in 
an  oven  and  powdered,  heath  has  been  used 
instead  of  oak  bark,  and  its  use  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Parliament  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  we 
have  seen  • it  nsed  largely  for  thatching  the 
cabins  of  the  peasants  and  monntaineera.  The 
walls  were  made  with  alternate  layers  of  heath, 
and  black  earth  and  straw  were  used  for  the 
mortar.  The  roots  of  the  heath  were  placed  in 
the  centre  on  the  tops  externally.  This  binding 
together  of  straw  and  heath,  when  well  done, 
lasts  for  some  years,  and  is  preferred  to  other 
coverings,  such  as  dried  potato-stalks,  used  also 
for  thatch  by  the  peasantry.  In  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  beds  are  made  of  it,  the  roots  being 
placed  downwards  and  tbe  tops  above.  The  hardy 
mountaineers  consider  it  more  wholesome  and 
preferable  to  straw  or  chaff,  which  soon  grows 
mnsty. 

In  hard  winters  heath  will  serve  for  fodder  for 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  the  tops  being  cut  in 
August,  when  the  plant  is  in  bloom.  The 
common  heath,  or  ling,  gives  a fine  orange- 
colour  dye,  which  will  stand  washing.  The 
woollen  to  be  acted  upon  is  first  dyed  in  alum 
and  water,  and  afterwards  in  a strong  decoction 
of  the  leaves.  Tbe  black-berried  heath,  or  crow- 
berries,  will  dye  cloth  of  a black-purple  colour, 
boiled  with  alum.  Bees  ore  very  fond  of  the 
flowers  of  tbe  heath,  and  extract  from  them 
large  amount  of  honey,  but  it  has  a reddish 
colour,  and  is  not  so  much  esteemed  in  conse- 
quence. The  tops  of  heath  will  do  as  a substi- 
tute for  hops.  Heather-beer  was  made  in 
Ireland  anciently  from  the  plant,  and  in  our 
memory  we  have  known  two  or  three  attempts 
in  Ireland  to  revive  the  manufacture.  We 
remember  to  have  seen  it  sold  and  drunk  in  tbe 
public-houses  5 but  the  manufacture  did  not 
succeed,  and  on  each  occasion  had  to  be  given 
up.  The  manufacturers,  however,  lacked  capacity 
and  capital.  Heath  possesses  some  medicinal 
qualities.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  remarkable 
for  astringent  properties,  and  some  are  reported 
to  be  narcotic,  and  even  poisonous.  Personally 
we  cannot  vouch  for  the  latter  quality,  but  we 
know  that  the  fruits  of  some  of  the  varieties  of 
the  plant  are  edible. 

The  thorn  or  hawthorn,  i.e.,  the  whitethorn  or 
May,  is  universally  known,  but  its  many  useful 
properties  are  known  to  but  very  few.  It  is  an 
admirable  hedge  plant  for  a fence,  and  its  flowers 
possess  both  beauty  and  fragrance.  The  orna- 
mented varieties  have  a pink  or  scarlet  blossom, 
but  even  the  common  hawthorn  blossom  assumes 
a pink  colour  shortly  before  the  blossom  falls. 
The  boughs  burnt  make  a good  ash  for  bleaching 
linen,  and  were  some  years  ago  in  request.  We 
have  known  tbe  wood  of  the  hawthorn  to  he 
used  for  manufacturing  carpenters’  and  other 
artizans’  rules,  and  tlie  wood  has  been  occasionally 
used  instead  of  box  for  wood-engraving  purposes. 
When  even  cut  down  green,  with  the  leaves  on, 
the  whitethorn  when  once  kindled  bums  well  as 
fuel.  In  times  of  scarcity,  the  fmit  or  berries 
have  been  used  as  a substitute  for  bread  by  the 
poor,  by  being  reduced  to  meal.  We  have  known 
in  several  country  districts  the  poor  to  use  the 
dried  leaves  as  a substitute  for  tea.  The  leaves 
of  the  white  thorn,  as  well  as  the  blackthorn, 
or  sloe,  are  used  for  adulterating  teas.  The 
farmers  in  many  country  districts  gather  the 
haws  for  feeding  pigs,  and  formerly  the  fruit,  as 
well  as  blackberries,  were  bronghtinto  the  market. 
All  farm  cattle  will  eat  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  the  hawthorn. 

Starting  the  plant  by  sowing  the  berries  is  a 
rather  tedious  process.  A hedge  or  fence  grown 
in  this  manner  needs  some  years  before  it  is  of 
much  service.  The  whitethorn  is  considered  a 
good  grafting  stock  for  more  than  one  variety  of 
edible  fruit. 

Bog  Yew  (Taxus  subteirancus).  This  wood  is 
to  be  found  plentifully  iu  Irish  bogs,  and  some 


siastical  edifices  which  would  be  much  improved  1 of  it  is  so  hard  that  it  gives  lire  at  the  stroke  of 


the  hatchet.  A variety  of  useful  domestic 
utensils  and  furniture  have  been  made  from  it. 
We  have  seen  rolling-pins,  punch-ladles,  chests, 
tables,  chairs,  and  various  ornaments  made  from  i 
the  bog  yew.  The  ordinary  varieties  of  the  yew, 
foreign  and  acclimatised,  are  extensively  used 
for  furniture-makiog  purposes,  and  the  root  of 
the  tree  is  sawn  into  veneers  on  account  of  its  i 
fine  feathery  vein,  which  shows  well  when  1 
polished.  The  wood  is  applicable  to  the  making 
of  mathematical  instruments,  comb,  and  pipe  ; 
making,  and  several  ornamental  uses,  through  ,1 
the  skill  of  tbe  turner  and  carver  _ com-  .j 
bined.  The  common  yew  often  attains  a . 
very  largo  size,  and  several  old  churchyards  1 
throughout  Great  Britain  furnish  some  good  I 
specimens.  The  yew  formerly  played  no  un-  - 
important  part  in  the  history  of  England : before 
the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  it  was  exten-  •• 
sively  used  for  making  bows,  and  when  archery  « 
clubs  were  plentiful  in  the  country  the  yew  was  ^ 
in  great  demand.  The  timber  of  the  yew  is  nob  b 
only  valuable,  but  is  extremely  durable.  The  ! 
leaves  and  young  branches  act  as  a narcotic  : 
acrid  poison  when  eaten  by  man  or  any  of  the  ; 
lower  animals.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  ( 
the  pulp  surrounding  the  seed  itself  is  very  ^ 
poisonous.  It  is  generally  known  that  it  is  an  : 
evergreen  tree,  and  as  such,  of  course  it  has  its  : 
decorative  uses  for  festivals,  &o. 

Bog  Oak  (Qitercus  subterrancus).  The  orua-  ; 
mental  uses  of  Irish  bog  oak  are  numerous,  and 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a century  the  common  : 
uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied  are  well  known 
as  an  endless  variety  of  personal  and  household,  1 
ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  ornaments  have  been 
manufactured  from  the  wood.  A very  good 
trade  has  been  driven  in  this  line  by  certajp- 
houses  in  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  every  Nationals] 
or  International  Exhibition‘s  shows  that  the  tradeli 
has  not  yet  fallen  off.  Bog  oak  is  extremelylj 
black,  and  very  hard,  and  takes  a good  poliah.lj 
With  a good  gold  setting  bog-oak ornaments  Iook>| 
well,  and  are  to  a degree  fashionable. 

The  common  British  oak  or  ('Quercus  roburj.' 
is  a valuable  tree,  but  is  not  valued  now  so  muebj 
as  formerly,  when  the  success  of  good  ship-j! 
building  depended  upon  the  use  of  this  wood;! 
All  the  foreign  varieties  possess  properties] 
peculiar  to  them.  The  bark  of  the  iudigenooBij 
oak,  as  well  as  the  foreign,  can  be  used  fof 
tanning  purposes,  but  our  supply  of  bark  at  thsl 
present  day  is  dependent  upon  the  imported 
articles.  The  bark  of  the  native  oak,  and  thd 
wood  and  acorns,  afford  good  dyo  stuffs.  Osifc 
saw-dust  treated  in  various  ways  will  afford 
different  dyes  for  cloth,  but  principally  for  fuso 
tians.  Great  encouragement  was  given,  towardr 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  eff’orts  directeci 
to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  oak  in  every 
form,  but  particularly  in  view  of  ship-buildin§i 
: uses.  It  was  feared  that  the  supply  of  thic 
country  was  on  the  point  of  exhaustion.  It  i 
claimed  for  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  oak  that] 
they  possess  more  durable  qualities  than  the 
English  oak,  but  on  what  grounds  we  know  note 
and  in  Ireland  for  upwards  of  a century  it  haa- 
been  boasted  with  some  pride,  that  Westminsteil 
Hall,  London, the  Shire  Hall  at  Chester,  somewi 
the  colleges  at  Oxford,  and  the  Stadthouse  a I 
Amsterdam,  were,  in  their  roofs  and  other  fittingBfl 
composed  of  Irish  oak.  When  the  bark  of  oaF 
is  used  for  tanning  purposes,  what  remains  ill 
the  pit  after  the  baik  has  been  used  is  troddeiij 
fine  and  made  up  intoa  solid  mass  like  turf  (peatw 
and  when  dried  is  used  for  fuel.  Its  use  in  thi:( 
way  is  better  known  in  Paris  and  Dublin  than  ill 
London.  This  refuse  or  tan  waste  is  often  spread 
upon  the  streets  of  Dublin  before  the  housi) 
where  a personage  of  note  is  lying  ill,  to  deaden 
the  noise  of  the  traffic.  Oak,  native  as  well  ar 
foreign,  is  used  whenever  it  can  be  obtained  fot 
many  building  purposes  and  for  furniture  making} 
From  some  of  the  foreign  varieties  are  takell 
those  excrescences  called  galls,  which  are  usej  r 
for  dyeing  and  tanning,  and  useful  purposes  in 
the  arts.  The  acorns  of  the  British  oak  anti 
some  foreign  species  are  edible,  but  there  is  v^j 
little  nutriment,  we  think,  in  them.  Pig 
at  times  are  fed  upon  acorns  as  well  as  upo 
haws,  and  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats  wi 
feed  upon  the  leaves.  The  oak-leaf,  we  ma 
remark,  has  been  used  from  the  earliest  times  i’l 
connexion  with  architectural  ornamentation. 

Hops  of  the  common  order  {Humulus  lupuUu\ 
are  known  pretty  well  for  their  uses  in  the  mane 
factnre  of  beer.  In  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sassei: 
there  are  about  five  varieties  extrenaively  cultii 
vated,  which  give  a large  amount  of  employTaeE| 
in  the  picking  season,  but  an  employment  of  > 
very  unremunerative  kind,  and  connected  wife. 
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which  there  is  a large  amount  of  doatitution,  and 
even  demoralisation,  in  consequence  of  the 
massing  and  housing  together  of  the  pickers  in 

some  districts.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe 
the  different  varieties  esteemed  by  the  brewers 
for  the  manufacture  of  beer  or  bitter  ales,  as 
^ey  go  by  several  names.  The  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  the 
last  century  offered  a premium  for  making  a 
I strong  cloth  from  the  stalks  or  binds  of 
the  hop  plant.  In  Sweden  a strong  cloth 
is  also  manufactured  from  the  stalks.  Gathered 
in  autumn,  and  soaked  in  water  during 
j the  entire  winter,  it  requires  a longer  time 
TO  rob  than  flax.  It  is  dried  in  a stove,  and  is 
dressed  and  spun  and  wove  as  flax.  The  hop. 
plant  may  be  utilised  in  gardens  for  the  con. 
struction  of  temporary  summer-houses  by  being 
trained  up  stakes  or  on  a skeleton  of  wire.  It 
makes  a cool  shade  j the  flowers  are  pretty  and 
the  scent  is  agreeable.  Wo  have  experimented 
upon  it  in  this  direction  ourselves,  and  were 
pleased  with  our  success.  When  the  flowers  are 
out  it  will  entico  a number  of  bees  to  the  garden. 
With  a perpendicular  pole  or  extending  support 
lb  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  length  or  height  the 
plant  may  be  encouraged  to  grow.  We  should  not 
bo  surprised  to  see  it  topping  the  Nelson  Column 
ilops  .are  not  cultivated  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce  in  Ireland,  but  the  plant  may  often  be  met 
with  trained  up  trellis-work  in  front  of  cottages. 
There  was  a movement  on  foot  to  extend  its 
cultivation  to  the  sister  kingdom  for  the  purpose 
of  dotli-making ; but  the  growth  of  flax  received 
primary  attention.  Medicinally,  hops  are  used 
lor  their  stomachic  and  tonic  properties,  and 
pillows  are  stuffed  with  them  at  times  to  induce 
sleep.  The  buds  of  hops  can  be  used  as  an 
esculent,  and  when  boiled,  will  do  for  a sub- 
Btituto  for  asparagus,  with  butter  or  oil,  salt  and 
vinegar.  The  tendrils  when  young  can  be  also 
used.  The  country  folk  believe  its  use  in  this 
manner  cleanses  the  blood  in  spring  time. 

Eushes  are  found  in  almost  every  place  in  the 
British  Islands,  and  in  both  cold  and  temperate 
quarters  at  homo  and  abroad  they  are  plentiful. 
Before  the  introduction  of  tallow  candles  in  this 
Jountry,  rushes  were  used  by  those  both  in  high 
ind  low  stations.  Eushlights  are  still  sold  by  our 
Jhandlers,  and  are  used  by  the  very  poor,  or 
or  night-lights  in  sick-rooms.  Among  the 
peasantry  m tho  country  districts,  we  have  often 
net  with  rushlights  in  numbers.  The  poor  dip 
-he  rushes  in  any  kind  of  grease  or  melted  fab 
-hey  can  procure.  Formerly  in  farmers’  or 
fentlemen-farmers’  houses  they  twisted  great 
lumbers  of  rushes  together  in  Ireland,  sometimes 
0 tho  bulk  of  a man’s  arm,  for  house-Iigbts  or 
orches.  The  common  hard  rnsh  is  used  still  in 
sonntry  places  for  tying  up  bundles  of  flowers 

leing  previously  bleached  a little.  The  bulrush 

.nd  tho  leaser  bulrush  are  used  for  mats,  foot- 
tools,  seats  for  chairs,  for  baskets,  and  horse- 
ollara  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  of  the  Midland 
•latricts  of  England  they  make  ropes  of  the  peel, 
n Ireland  also  they  make  spancela  for  tying 
he  fore  legs  of  cows  and  horses,  and  it  is  used 
y coopers  commonly  for  driving  between 
be  joints  of  their  staves,  which  is  analogous  to 
hat  of  caulking  vessels  with  hemp  or  tow. 
he  pith  of  bulrushes  is  used  for  candles 
ye  have  seen  ropes,  and  plaited  whips,  boys’ 
t^hips,  and  horse-whips  made  from  bulrushes 
nd  some  being  ingenious  plaiting  and  matting 
>r  Ornamental  purposes.  The  common  soft  rush 
as  a rather  solid  pith,  and  has  been  used  much 
)r  the  wicks  of  candles.  We  have  known  it  to 
B used  (the  soft  rush)  for  thatching.  By  being 
pparatcil  from  the  grass  in  moist  bottom  lands 
Qd  exposed  to  bleach  instacksjit  can  be  rendered 
6eful  for  thatching  cottages  or  cornstacks,  and 
iimeof  thoverypoor  have  used  it  for  stuffing  beds 
loata  and  pigs  will  eat  the  tops  of  the  bulrush, 
lid  the  latter  will  eat  the  roots  of  tho  club-rush 
hen  fresh,  but  will  not  touch  it  when  dried, 
lushes  of  all  species  are  a very  nsefui 
dor  of  plants,  and  may  be  utilised  in  a 
inety  of  ways,  many  still  unthought  of.  It  is 
iite  possible  that  a very  nsefui  paper  might  bo 
lade  from  rushes  as  well  as  from  Espartero 
ass  or  wood.  We  hope  the  humble  and 
j'spised  rush  or  bulrush,  which  has  a history 
. old  as  Moses,  will  soon  receive  more  at- 
ptiOQ  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained.  This 
fy  useful  plant  has  passed  into  a proverb,  and 

^ derision  to  express  contempt,  as, 

: don’t  care  a rush  about  you,”  tantamount  to 
^ing,  “ I don’t  care  a brass  pin  for  you.” 
fshea,  however,  may  bo  as  valuable  one  day  as 
Ills  are  now,  and  more  carefully  looked  after 
lin  chemical  slag  or  the  poor  man’s  cinders. 


DUBAN’S  TOMB,  PARIS. 

In  a recent  notice  of  the  Revue  G4n4rale  de 
L Architecture  (p.  145,  ante),  M.  Viollet-le-Dac 
was  termed,  by  a transient  slip  of  memory,  the 
desi^er  of  the  monument  recently  erected  to 
M.  Doban,  architect,  in  the  place  of  M.  Due 
the  member  of  the  “Insfcitut,”  to  whom  was 
awarded,  a few  years  ago,  tho  famous  imperial 
prize  of  100,000  fr.  There  is  an  uncle  of  Viollet- 
bearing  tho  same  name  (if  he  is  alive 
still),  who  has  written  a good  deal  about  the 
poets  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  thirteenth 
century  particularly,  and  whose  labours  are  also 
sometimes  laid  to  the  architect’s  account,  as 
well  as  those  of  Due,  already  named.  A Paris 
correspondent,  alluding  to  tho  misappropriation, 
says,  acutely  “These  errors  and  accumulations 
are  pretty  well  inevitable  j it  is  the  man  the 
most  frequently  before  the  public  eye  who  takes 
or  bears  the  _ baggage  of  all  of  his  name, 
ialeyrand  is  given  as  the  author  of  almost  every 
witty  word  recorded  daring  the  first  empire  • 
ai^  I suppose  that  your  Sheridan  must  also  have 
inherited  a great  many  of  other  people’s  wittv 
sayings.”  •' 

MODELS; A PROPOSAL. 

Sir,  I shall  be  glad  if  you  can  spare  mo  a 
tew  lines  of  your  valuable  journal,  in  which  to 
make  a proposal  to  my  professional  brethren.  I 
think  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  in  order  to 
make  any  advance  in  art  or  science  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  know,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  has 
been  done  before.  Now,  many  architects  in 
practice  and  architectural  students  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  money  to  travel  and  see  the 
interesting  and  instructive  remains  of  ancient 
art  scattered  throughout  the  world. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  and  expedient  for  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  to  form  a col- 
lection  of  authentic  models  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  remains  that  are  left  to  us  ? 

From  these  could  be  taken  sets  of  castings  in 
plaster  to  be  sold  cheaply. 

I should  think  if  tho  Institute  would  advertise, 
and  get  together,  say  500,  subscribers  for  one  set 
of  castings  each,  they  could  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  price  of  each  set  of  castings. 

It  is  very  fine  talking,  but  we  want  something 
done.  -^7.  h.  S. 


The  annual  consumption  of  pine  lumber  alone 
in  the  United  States  is  now  over  10,000,000' 
loads.  _ The  amount  of  all  kinds  of  sawed  lumber, 
according  to  the  Congressional  returns  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1870,  was  over  21,000,000 
loads,  to  which,  if  we  add  the  large  increasa 
which  has  taken  place  since  that  time,  all  descrip, 
tions  of  timber,  round,  flatted  aud  hewn,  the 
timber  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shiugles,  the 
import  of  timber  from,  Canada  the  present 
annual  consnraption  should  not  now  be  computed 
at  less  than  30,000,000  loads,  or  an  amount  more 
than  double  all  the  sailing  tonnage  of  Europe  and 
America  combined. 

From  the  foregoing  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  position  in  which  we  shall  be  placed  in 
a -very  few  years,  for  an  article,  to  us  so 
indispensable,  considering  that  the  greater  part 
of  our  country  is  prairie  and  treeless. 


THE  NEW  SURVEYOR  FOR  BATTERSEA. 

At  a meeting  last  week  tho  Wandsworth 
Board  of  Works  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
surveyor  for  Battersea,  in  place  of  the  late 
surveyor  who  was  recently  discharged  under 
circumstances  connected  with  the  contracts, 
particulars  of  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  at 
the  time.  The  Battersea  Committee  reported 
that  there  had  been  no  fewer  than  49  candidates 
before  them  for  the  office,  from  whom  they 
had  selected  the  following  gentlemen  to  submit 
to  the  Board:— Mr.  J.  T.  Pilditch,  Church-street, 
Chelsea  ; Mr.  George  Livingstone,  borough  sur- 
veyor’s office,  Maidstone;  Mr.  George  Watson, 
town  surveyor,  Crewe ; Mr.  J.  P.  Colbron,  C.E.’ 
Cliftonville,  Brighton ; Mr.  James  Gibson,  Acacia- 
villa,  Southall;  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Copland,  C.E., 
Duke-street,  Adelphi.  The  Board  elected  Mr. 
J.  T.  Pilditch,  by  25  votes. 


ST.  PANCRAS  VESTRY  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Vestry  held  on  Wednes- 
day, the  General  Purposes  Committee  brought 
up  their  report  on  the  three  selected  designs  for 
remodelling  and  extending  the  Vestry  and  Guar, 
dians’  Offices,  bearing  the  signs  “Red  Circle,” 
S.P.P.,”  and  “ St.  Pancras  ” (inan  oval).  Th© 
decision  of  the  Vestry  was  in  favour  of  " St. 
Pancras,”  afterwards  found  to  be  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bridgman,  architect,  of  Park-street,  N.W. 


WAREHOUSES  OP  MR.  SAM  MENDEL, 
MANCHESTER. 

description  of  the  erection  of 
tne  above,  our  attention  ia  drawn  to  the  absence  (unin- 
tentional, we  feel  assured)  of  any  mention  of  the  warming 
apparatus,  which,  being  a work  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, we  venture  to  ask  your  kind  permission  of  allowine 
us  to  supply  the  omission,  by  stating  that  the  entire  build- 
ingis  heated  by  one  apparatus,  erected  by  us,  upon  our 
One  Boiler  System,"  There  are,  however,  two  upricht 
tubular  boilers  fired  side  by  aide,  one  acting  as  a reserve 
and,  notwithstanding  the  piping  attached  exceeds  the 
prodigious  length  of  two  miles,  it  has  never  been  found 
necessary,  even  in  tho  coldest  weather,  to  work  tho 
anidiary  boiler.  j.  Weeks  & Co. 


THE  ROCHDALE  SYSTEM  OF  REMOVING 
NIGHT  SOIL  AND  HOUSE  REFUSE. 

Sir,-— A friend  has  to-day  drawn  my  attention  to  a 
letter  in  your  publicatiou  of  the  2l3t  ult.,  signed  “A 
Resident,”  iu  which  is  the  following 
“ The  system  had  been  previously  tried  at  Leeds  by  Mr. 
Haresceugh,  in  connexion  with  a Dr.  Bishop,  and  proved 
a disastrous  failure,"  and,  “Oddly  enough,  tho  System 
thus  introduced  to  tho  ratepayers  of  Rochdale  as  Hares- 
ceueh  s,  and  recommended  for  adoption  by  Mr.  Aldcrmi 
laylor,  was  subsequently  palented  by  that  gentleman.’ 


THE  AMERICAN  TIMBER  QUESTION. 
We  have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  William 
Little,  of  New  York,  calling  attention  to  the 
waste  and  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  timber  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  says  that 
the  President  has  just  sent  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a memorial  upon  the 
cultivation  of  timber  and  preservation  of  forests, 
heartily  approving  thereof,  and  asking  that  a 
Commission  bo  appointed  to  ascertain  what  means 

can  be  adopted  to  provide  against  their  waste, 

a coarse,  Mr.  Little  remarks,  that_Bhould  have 
been  taken  years  ago. 

It  appears,  continues  the  letter,  you  are  now 
getting  large  supplies  of  your  best  timber  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  bub  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  wo  are  stripping  our  forests 
for  our  own  requirements  it  is  quite  evident  to 
my  mind  that  ten  years  will  nob  have  elapsed 
before  we  will  be  forced  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion  with  you  as  purchasers  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  since  the  only  extensive  pine  territory 
we  can  then  have  will  be  that  on  the  Pacific  side, 
and  this  source  of  supply  is  so  far  away  from  the 
points  of  consumption,  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to 
get  it  from  your  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


thus  introduced  to  tho  ratepayers  of  Rochdale  as  Hares- 
ceueh  s,  and  recommended  for  adoption  by  Mr.  Alderman 
laylor,  was  subsequently  patented  by  that  gentleman.’’ 

ine  averments  in  these  quotations  are  eufirelu  un/rtie, 
and  could  not  be  made  exetpi  wilfnlli/  by  anv  person  who 
nad  inquired  into  the  question.  The  quotations  may  be 
taken  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  ■whole  letter,  which  abounds 
•T  insinuations  and  strong  words,  yet  being  anoDymoua 
I not  worthy  of  detailed  reply. 

But  the  respectability  of  the  Builder  makes  it  very 
necessary  that  its  influence  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  side  of  misstatement  and  misrepresentation. 
I do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  tho 
system,  and  not  having  seen  yoor  strictures  on  it,  I cannot 
say  whether,  as  tho  letter  quotes  your  words,  “Our  own 
opinion  of  the  system  is  anything  but  favourable,"  tho 
quotation  is  true  or  otherwise.  Tbc  words  may  bo 
correct;  but,  judging  from  the  other  parts  of  the  letter, 
I should  much  doubt  its  representation.  As  the  letter  is 
very  much  founded  on  what  you  have  said,  1 might  ask 
you  if  it  bo  likely  that  a town-council  of  forty  men,  who 
aro  accustomed  to  speak  out  their  opinions  very  freely 
would  be  so  meekly  led  into  80  objectionable  a system  as 
represented  by  your  correspondent,  and  that  the  council 
should,  every  succeeding  year,  increasingly  approve  of  it  ? 
And  further,  suppose  that  the  represeutatious  of  your 
correspondent  were  correct,  is  it  likely  that  almost,  if  not 
altogethw,  every  investigator  of  note — including  a special 
commissioner  and  others  from  foreign  powers,  medical 
officers  of  health  from  every  portofGrcat  Britain,  including 
the  Lancet  commissioner,  and  amateur  sanitarians  as  weu 
as  special  deputations  from  numbers  of  important  towns— 
has  said  that  whatever  faults  it  has,  it  is  yet  the  boat 
system  he  has  seen  in  practice  ? 

Edwabd  Tatlob,  Alderman. 


TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Manchester. — A case  has  been  laid  before  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  as  arbitrator,  to  decide 
as  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  payment  to  be  made 
to  painters  for  overtime,  aud  various  other 
matters,  and  his  lordship  has  made  tho  follow- 
ing award : — 

That  the  minimum  rate  of  wage  per  hour  shall  be  7\d.  • 
that  overtime  on  full  working  days  shall  not  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  time  aud  a half  before  nine  o'clock  p.m. ; but 
that  on  Saturdays,  whether  a job  is  being  finished  or  not 
overtime  shall  be  reckoned  and  paidforat  the  usual  rate; 
that  Is.  per  week  extra  be  allowed  to  men  employed  on 
country  jobs  who  are  required  to  stay  away  from  home 
on  Sunday;  and  that  the  rules  agreed  to  on  January  6th, 
1871,  be  altered  in  conformity  with  this  award. 

Blackpool. — Th©  painters  are  now  on  strike. 
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the  masters  having  declined  to  grant  the  appli. ' 
cation  made  to  them  for  a reduction  of  hours, 
and  an  inci'ease  of  Id.  per  hour  on  their  scale  of 
remuneration. 

Prcsfon.—The  painters  made  application  to 
their  masters  to  commence  work  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  instead  of  six  o’clock,  and  also 
for  an  increase  of  Id.  per  hoar  in  their  wages, 
which  would  bring  their  present  allowance  up 
to  7^d  per  hour.  The  masters  have  held  a 
meeting,  and  decided  to  concede  the  application 
BO  far  as  the  reduction  of  hours  is  concerned, 
and  they  offered  an  increase  of  id.  per  hour  on 
the  present  scale.  This  the  men  refused  to 
accept,  and  some  of  them  stnick  work,  bnt 
many  of  them  have  since  returned.  Unless  the 
offer  of  the  masters  is  accepted  when  the  men 
come  to  the  pay-table,  a strike  will  take 
place. 

Birmingham. — The  bnildera’  labourers  have 
struck  for  an  advance  of  wages.  The  present 
rate  is  45d.  per  hour,  and  the  men  want  5id. 
The  employers  would  give  a id.,  bub  declined  to 
guarantee  that,  and  arbitrate  on  the  id.  The 
men  on  their  part  were  willing  to  give  up  a 
farthing  of  their  demand.  The  matter  could 
could  not  be  accommodated,  and  many  hundreds 
of  men  are  now  on  strike. 

Tynenionih. — The  masons  and  bricklayers 
having  been  refused  an  advance,  declined  to 
resume  work,  and  have  therefore  been  locked  out 
by  the  masters. 

Eudder^eld. — A few  weeks  ago,  the  carpen- 
ters and  joiners  memorialised  the  masters  for 
an  advance  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  lid.  per 
hour,  Tho  masters  and  men  referred  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Edward  Hath,  ono  of  the  borough 
magistrates,  who  has  now  given  his  award  in 
favour  of  tho  men  receiving  Id.  per  hour  in- 
creskse.  Their  wages  will  b^o  now  Sis.  2d.  for 
fifty  hours’  work  per  week. 

Taunton. — Tho  majority  of  tho  carpenters  and 
joiners  are  out  on  strike  for  a rise  of  about  4b.  a 
week  and  a reduction  in  hours.  The  masters 
have  off'ered  a rise  of  2s.  without  any  change  in 
hours,  but  refuse  any  further  concession.  The 
men  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  accept 
Ss.  advance. 

Eastings. — The  carpenters  and  joiners  have 
struck  work  for  more  wages  and  less  hours  on 
Saturdays. 

Scarborough. — A short  time  ago,  when  the 
dispute  in  the  building  trade  was  pending,  the 
paintera  negotiated  for  an  advance  of  wages  and 
a reduction  of  hours.  Unfortunately,  the  masters 
and  men  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  settlement,  and  the  resnlfc  is,  that 
the  men,  acting  on  a notice  previously  given, — 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  advance  was  not  con- 
ceded,  they  would  not  continue  work  after  the 
last  day  of  [March, — ceased  work  accordingly. 
The  present  rate  of  wages  among  the  painters 
is — for  brush  hands,  5|d.  per  hour;  and  for 
pencil  hands  and  grainers,  6d.  to  7d.  per  hour, 
theweek’s  work  consisting  of  55^  hours.  The 
men  in  the  first  instance  asked  for  an  advance  of 
Id.  per  hour  for  each  class  of  workmen,  and  they 
also  asked  that  tho  week’s  work  should  consist 
of  53  hours,  which  was  a proposed  reduction  of 
2i  hoars  per  week.  In  the  course  of  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  maetera,  the  men  have  since 
consented  to  forego  tho  reduction  of  tho  hours 
previously  asked  for,  and,,have  also  intimated 
their  willingness  to  accept  an  increase  in  their 
wages  to  the  extent  of  |d.  per  hour  instead  of 
Id.  This,  however,  the  masters  have  refused  to 
concede,  the  latter  only  being  prepared  to  grant 
an  increase  to  the  extent  of  ^d.  per  hour.  The 
men  have  declined  to  accept  this  offer,  and  the 
dispute  has  resulted  in  the  men  coming  out  on 
strike. 

Olasgow.—Ai  a meeting  of  3,000  joiners  on 
Saturday,  it  was  resolved  to  go  out  on  strike, 
nuless  an  advance  of  id.  per  hour  was  conceded 
in  the  meantime.  Tho  following  resolution  has 
been  adopted  by  the  master  joiners  of  Glasgow, — 


EKOM  SCOTLAND. 

Qlasgotv. — The  new  gasworks  for  the  city,^at 


Dawsholm,  Maryhill,  have  been  examined  by 
the  Corporation.  Tho  productive  power  of  the 
gas  works  is  now  increased  from  about  6,500,000 
to  9,000,000  cubic  feet  in  the  twenty -four  hours. 

It  has  been  resolved  to  abandon  the  Townhead 
works  as  soon  as  the  new  works  at  Dawsholm 
can  supply  a sufficient  quantity  of  gas.  The 
ground  occupied  by  the  new  works  extends  to 
about  22i  acres.  On  the  one  side  of  it  runs  the 
river  Kelvin,  and  the  other  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal.  The  works  were  designed  in  such  a way 
as  that  they  should  form  three  independent 
sections.  One  of  these  has  been  finished.  The 
retort-house  is  588  ft.  long,  with  roofs  of  70_ft. 
span,  and  contains  about  510  retorts — one-third 
of  the  number  which  will  ultimately  be  in  use — 
all  of  fireclay.  The  coal-wagons  enter  directly 
into  tho  stores,  and  their  bottoms  open  and  allow 
the  coals  to  descend  without  any  manual  labour. 
Provision  will  ultimately  be  made  in  this  manner 
for  receiving  about  1,000  tons  of  coal  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  A couple  of  machines,  in- 
vented and  patented  by  Mr.  Fonlis,  and  worked 
by  hydraulic  power,  charge  and  draw  the  retorts. 
The  exhausters  are  patented  by  Mr.  Fonlis. 
Hydraulic  cylinders  are  used  for  raising  the 
tops  of  the  purifiers,  which  aro  16  in  number. 
Meters  having  a dram  of  15  ft.  in  diameter  and 
capable  of  passing  about  120,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  hour,  have  been  manufactured  for  the 
works  by  Messrs.  R.  Laidlaw  & Son,  of  Edin- 
burgh  and  Glasgow.  Provision  is  made  in  the 
general  plan  of  the  works  for  the  erection  of 
six  gasholders,  to  contain  1,250,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  each.  Three  of  these  are  now  ready. 
The  outside  holders  are  160  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
30  ft.  deep,  and  the  inside  holders  are  157  ft. 

8 in.  in  diameter,  and  30  ft.  deep.  For  the  pur. 
pose  of  utilising  the  coal  tar  and  spirit,  t 
chemical  work  has  been  built.  When  the  Daws- 
holm works  are  completed  tho  present  productive 
power  will  be  doubled,  so  that  the  supply  of  gas 
obtainable  will  be  something  like  18,000,000 
cubic  feet  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  esti- 
mated  cost  of  the  works  is  upwards  of  200,0001. 

Greenocit.— The  Garvel  Park  Dock,  one  of  the 
largest  graving  docks  in  the  kingdom,  has  been 
opened  at  Greenock  in  the  presence  of  tho  provost, 
magistrates,  and  harbour  trustees.  The  new  dock 
was  commenced  in  1870,  and  is  the  first  of  an 
extensive  series  of  works  proj  ected  on  tho  Garvel 
Park  Estate,  purchased  for  the  purpose  in  1868 
at  a cost  of  80,0001.  These  works  are  to  include 
two  lengths  of  breastworks,  two  piers,  a timber 
3 etty,  &c.  The  dock  is  constrncted  of  Dalbeattie 
granite,  and  contains  all  the  latest  improvements, 
the  most  prominent  of  these  being  the  engineer’s 
patent  caisson  as  a substitute  for  the  old  swing 
bridges.  The  dimensions  of  the  dock  are : — 
Length  at  floor,  600  ft.,  capable  of  extension 
when  required  to  800  ft. ; width  at  bottom, 
70  ft.,  and  at  coping  80  ft. ; entrance  60  ft.  wide 
at  coping,  with  a depth  of  20  ft.  of  water  at  high 
tide.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
steamships  on  the  Clyde,  and  the  water  can  be 
retained  in  it  at  any  level,  so  that  a wet  dock 
may  bo  formed  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate 
six  ordinary-sized  vessels  afloat.  The  entire 
works  were  constructed  by  Mr.  Kirk,  Woolwich ; 
tho  pumping  apparatus  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
J.  & H.  Gwynne  & Co.,  London ; and  the  entire 
supervision  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Kinipple,  of  Westminster,  C.E.,  and  now  resi- 
dent engineer  at  Greenock.  The  cost  of  the 
works  is  53,0471. ; of  pumping  apparatus,  3,0001. ; 
engine-house,  &c.,  5,0001., — in  all,  61,0471. 


aisle  ; a two-light  window  in  the  chancel  on  the 
south  side,  this  being  a reproduction  of  an 
ancient  ono  over  the  sedilia  j open-timbered  roofs 
throughout  the  church ; open  sittings  thi'ough- 
ont ; floors  and  heating  apparatus ; glazing 
throughout;  font  and  lectern,  the  former  being 
37  ft.  and  the  latter  32  ft.  j both  however,  are  of 
the  same  width. 

Gi-eat  Horton.— The  Chnrch  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Great  Horton,  near  Bradford,^  haa 
been  consecrated  by  tbe  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Ryan  (the  Yicar  of  Bradford),  officiating  m 
place  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  edifice 
which  the  new  one  has  superseded  was  erected 
in  the  year  1806.  It  never  was  a structure  of 
any  pretensions  to  architectural  merit,  being 
square  and  perfectly  plain,  and  in  its  old  days 
it  had  become  to  look  much  more  like  a barn 
than  a place  of  worship,  and  to  be  in  a dilapidated 
condition.  It  was  first  intended  to  build  on  the 
old  site.  There  were  certain  difficulties  in  the 
way,  however,  that  part  of  Horton  being  under- 
mined by  pits ; but  at  length  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell 
offered  a site  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  main 
road  from  Bradford  to  Queensbury,  upon  which  , 
the  new  edifice  stands.  The  erection^  of  tho 
latter  was  commenced  throe  years  ago  with  sub.  > 
scriptions  amounting  to  5,2641.  43.  lOd.  The 
church  consists  of  nave,  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  apsidal  chancel,  with  north  aisle  and 
tower,  serving  for  vestry  and  organ-chamber  on 
the  south.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  the 
south  porch.  The  church  was  originally  designed 
to  have  a western  door  of  large  proportions,  but  . • 
this  feature  was  abandoned,  as  the  west  end  is 

much  exposed  to  tho  west  winds.  Tho_  church 

is  of  large  proportions,  and  has  boon  designed  so 
that  a bay  may  be  added. 

Stafford. — The  committee  who  have  promoted  . 
the  restoration  of  St.  Chad’s  as  a memorial  of  the  d 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Salt,  have  met  to  consider  their 
present  position.  The  work  proposed,  in  view 
of  the  funds  contributed,  to  constitute  the  me-  '• 
morial,  haa  been  the  restoration  of  the  old  Nor-  • 
man  pillars  and  arches  of  the  nave  of  this  church, 
together  with  an  entire  re-bnilding  of  the  west  :■! 
front,  which  has  now  been  thrown  open  to  the  • 
street,  and  is  to  have  a fence  wall  and  entrance 
gate  on  that  aide.  Tbe  completion  of  this  work  ;d 
is  rapidly  drawing  near.  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scotty  ^ 
R A , architect,  who  has  famished  the  designs,  i;. 
for  the  work,  has  visited  tho  church  and  l> 
expressed  his  satisfaction.  At  the  meeting,, 
however,  matters  took  a somewhat  new  turn,  j 
Tn  that  most  of  those  who  intended  J 


“ That  this  meeting  eonsiders  the  demand  of  the  opera- 
tivee  for  an  adyance  of  wages  uncalled  for  and  unwar- 
ranted, under  the  present  prospects  of  trade,  and  that 
the  demand  for  weekly  payment  of  wages  is  harassing  to 


the  demand  for  weekly  payment  of  wages  is  harassing  to 
the  employers,  and  will  not  give  to  the  workmen  any 
benefit  he  doesnot  at  present  possess ; but  that  owing  to 


,t  present  possess  ; but  that  owing 
the  season  of  the  year  in  which  tho  demand  is  made,  tbe 
employers  meantime  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
operatives." 


The  threatened  strike  is,  therefore,  meanwhile 
averted. 

Greenock. — Tho  joiners  have  been  granted  4d. 
of  increase  on  their  wages,  making  the  rate  of 
payment  7Jd.  per  hour.  They  wished  8d.,  but 
it  has  been  arranged  to  await  the  decision  in  the 
Glasgow  dispute  before  insisting  on  this. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Widdrmgton. — The  parish  church  of  Wid. 
drington,  Northumberland,  has  been  re-opened, 
after  extensive  restorations  and  additions, 
carried  out  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  F. 
R.  Wilson,  of  Alnwick,  and  mainly  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  Lord  Vernon,  tho  late  owner,  and  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  the  present  owner  of  the 
Widdrington  estate.  The  restorations  are  as 
follow:  — Ancient  three -light  traceried  east 
window  in  chancel ; the  same  in  tomb  recesses 
in  the  north  aisle  j the  chancel  arch  and  ancient 
south  arcade  reset,  and  interior  walls  throngh- 
out  cleared  of  plaster  and  whitewash,  and 
pointed.  The  following  are  the  new  works  : — 
North  nave  and  chancel  aisles  and  vestry; 


three-light  window  at  the  east  end  of  south 

aisle;  two-light  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  i scruu  _ TV-"  i/i 

nave,  and  the  west  end  of  the  north  and  south  | open  timber  roof,  which  la  decorated,  in- go 


In  tbe  belief  that  most  of  those 
to  contribute  to]  the  memorial  had  now  a 
done  BO,*ibwaB  considered  that  that  part  of  the 
work  ended  with  what  was  in  hand,  but  it  i: 
was  strongly  urged  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  h 
inhabitants  of  tho  town  and  neighbourhood  that 
an  energetic  effort  should  be  made  to  re- >'! 
build  the  ancient  aisles  of  tho  church,  whica  I ' 
had  long  disappeared,  instead  of  closing  in  the  i-i 
sides  of  the  nave,  as  hitherto  intended,  with  i* 
temporary  brick  walls.  A new  subscription  list 
was  accordingly  opened  at  once,  and  about  120L 
promised  before  the  meeting  separated.  Till  Sir  1 1 
G.  Soott  has  fui-nished  the  plans,  which  he  has 
been  requested  to  prepare  forthwith,  it  la ' 
scarcely  possible  to  determine  the  cost  of  tho'i|j 
work  now  to  be  entered  upon,  but  there  is  ovory^ 
reason  to  suppose  that  each  aisle  would  coab-t; 
600i.  or  7001.  It  haa  been  suggested  that  thei[ 

tower  greatly  needs  repair. 

Burley  in  Wharfdale.— The  formal  re-openingf- 
of  Burley  Church,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  has: 
taken  place  on  the  completion  of  tbe  decorationftd 
which  have  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  andi 
which  have  been  executed  at  the  sole  cost  oEd- 
Mr.  W.  Fison.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  thel 
building  has  been  re-decorated.  The  decorationtDi. 
have  been  done  for  Mr,  Fison,  by  Messrs.rJ 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  London.  Tbe  nave,  64  M 
long  and  36  ft.  wide,  is  covered  by  a flat  roof,:ii 
26  ft.  high,  divided  into  twelve  large  panels  byln 
ribs,  ' These  panels  are  again  sub-divided  geomeiil 
trically  by  the  decorations,  so  that  the  central! 
part  of  each  panel  forms  a space  to  hold  the 
fiirure  of  an  angel.  The  twelve  panels  thus 
combined  represent  a choir  of  angels  holdingl 
musical  instrnmentB.  ^The  other  paits  of  the 
roof  arc  ornamented  with  designs.  On  the  westi 
wall  is  painted  a figure  of  onr  Lord  in  glory  ? 
below  are  the  four  evangelists ; on  the  north  and 
south  walls  the  spaces  are  filled  with  the  figure:! 
of  the  apostles ; and  on  the  east  wall,  bo  the 
right  and  left  of  the  chancel  arch,  are  figures  o 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  figures  in  the 
are  life-size,  and  inserted  in  an  arrangement  o-n 
scroll  and  diaper  work.  The  chancel  hafi  ai 
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jri  colotir.  Upon  the  wall  are  twelve  subjects : 

111  the  Agony,  Ecco  Ilomo,  Bearing  tho  Cross,  the 
i:  Entombment,  the  llesurrection,  Angela  and 
i Mary  at  the  Sepulchre,  Touch  Me  Not,  the 
0^  Confession  of  St.  Thomas,  Feed  My  Lambs, 
|i  Draught  of  Fishes,  Peace  be  unto  You,  and 
hI  the  Ascension.  Next  the  wall-plate  in  the 
b'  sanctuary  is  painted  a choir  of  angels  on  blue 
H]  background.  The  organ  is  placed  in  a chamber 
1 of  the  north  side,  and  the  pipes  are  diapered  in 
Ri  keeping  with  tho  rest  of  the  work.  The  sub- 
til  jects  are  separated  from  each  other  by  boi'ders, 
X and  form  the  gold  diapered  dado  below  by  bands 

■ of  gold  roses,  with  white  leaves  on  a green 
O'  ground.  The  figures  in  the  chancel  are  about 
III  half-size.  The  work  is  not  yet  fully  com- 
t)  pletod,  although  a staff  of  artists  have  been 
|i  engaged  more  or  less  since  July  of  last  year. 

I I It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  decorations  to  Mr. 
i:  Fison  will  be  little'short  of  3,0001. 

k Ashtoti-on-Mersey.  — The  consecration  of  the 
^ new  baptistery  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 

Martin  has  taken  place.  This  has  been  erected 
pi  racently  at  the  costof  Mrs. Hunter, tothememory 
of  her  husband,  the  late  Rev.  John  Hunter,  who 
was  for  forty-one  years  curate  of  the  parish. 

III  Tho  baptistery  is  an  addition  to  the  ancient 
II  church,  and  has  been  erected  at  the  north-east 

angle  of  the  nave,  with  which  it  communicates 
T by  a stone  archway.  Octagonal  in  form,  its 
ill  walls  inside  and  out  are  finished  with  Holbngton 
It  is  lighted  by  three  quatrefoil  windows 
If  fiUed  with  ornamental  glass.  The  open  timber 
^ wof  is  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  vaimishod,  and 

I IS  formed  by  arched  principals,  springing  from 

\\  eight  ornamental  and  carved  corbels,  which  rise 
i-  king.poat  under  the  roof  cornices. 

|i  Within  tlie  baptistery  a new  font  and  its  cover 
Pi  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Lightbourne,  to  com- 
t memorate  the  completion  of  bis  twentieth  year 
) of  office  as  churchwarden  of  the  ancient  parish 
, of  Ashton.upon.Mersey.  The  font,  executed  in 
il  rainswick  stone,  is  a regular  octagon  in  form, 

II  The  basin  is  panelled  and  carved,  and  supported 
on  four  polished  granite  shafts,  having  carved 

f]  caps  and  ornamental  bases,  tho  centre  beins 
U occupied  by  a figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
»i  ihe  designs  for  the  baptistery  and  font  have 
R been  furnished  by  Mr.  Brakspear,  architect 
V Manchester;  and  the  work  has  been  executed 
lb  under  bis  direction  by  Mr.  Wharton,  builder 

I ^d  Messrs.  Williams  & Millson,  sculptors’ 

<J  The  new  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  which 

II  IS  about  half  a mile  distant  from  the  old  parish 

li  church,  has  also  been  consecrated.  The  founda- 
t)  tion  stone  was  laid  two  years  an-o  by  Mr.  W 
(lOnnliffo  Brooks,  M.P.,  the  donor  of  the  site- 
M about  7,0001.  have  already  been  expended  in  its 
B erection,  and  it  is  estimated  to  cost  before  its 
n completion  an  additional  sum  of  2,0001.  The 
L selected  in  competition,  a’ud  is  of  the 

n Jtariy  Decorated  character.  e.\-eouted  in  Yorkshire 
Ijparpomts,  with  Yorkshire  stone  ashlar  dreasinirs 

I and  consists  of  a nave  83  ft.  long  by  41  ft.  6 in! 

H wide,  with  north  and  south  transepts.'  The 
rinave  is  spanned  by  a single  open- timbered  roof 

■ the  carved  laminated  straining-ribs  of  which 
J^nng  from  internal  pilasters,  from  which  an 
^internal  arcade  is  formed.  The  whole  area  of 

■the  church  is  open,  and  lighted  by  seven 
^windows  m tbe  sides,  four  being  upon  the  north 
land  three  upon  tho  south  side,  tho  south  porch 
rooenpying  one  bay.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
■ohT^h  a triple  arcaded  recess  is  formed,  tho 
Bcentre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  font,  and 
nabove  is  a large  window.  The  two  transepts 
are  lighted  by  windows  in  the  gables  with 
Usmallor  wmdows  in  the  side  walls.  The  seats 
Hflcreen,^  and  inner  doors  are  all  executed  in 
Ifhgured  French-polished  pitch-pine;  the  outer 
Boors  are  clad  with  oak,  and  have  ornamental 
wmmght-iron  bands  thereon.  Tho  whole  of  the 
Ijnteriur  of  the  church  is  of  plaster,  decorated 
With  colour,  and  relieved  with  illuminated  texts 
^oand  the  walls.  The  chancel,  31  ft.  lono-  by 
iU9  ft.  wide,  is  arranged  for  choral  services?  and 
tfpen  to  the  nave  through  an  arch  supported  by 
raoublo  corbelled  columns,  with  carved  caps 
irepresenting  the  passion-flower  and  lily.  It  is 
lighted  by  a window  in  the  east  gable  and  two 
.Bmaller  side  lights,  and  is  approached  from  the 
oave  by  three  marble  steps.  The  tower  and 
■pire  are  upon  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  at 
ae  junction  of  tbe  transept  with  the  nave, 
ijie  whole  of  the  works,  including  the  fittings 
Ihmiture,  marble  floors,  and  glass,  have  been 
aarned  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
i«perinteiKlence  of  Messrs.  Wilson  & Oldham 
J^itects,  of  Manchester.  The  chief  portion  of 
wo  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Kirklev 
:iailder,  Sale.  Subordinate  contracts  were  en-’ 


r tered  into  with  Messrs.  Haden  & Co.,  for  the 
I heating;  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake, 
for  the  glazing;  Messrs.  Brown  & Downing, 
for  the  gas-fittings  ■ Messrs.  Williams  & Millson, 
for  the  atone  carving,  pulpit,  font,  and  reredos ; 
Messrs.  Wharton  & Burns,  for  the  decoration; 
Mr.  Oppenheimer,  for  the  marble  steps  and  floors ; 
Messrs.  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  for  patent  atone 
diaper  decoration;  and  Mr.  Readitt,  Sale,  for 
plumbing. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Asliton-07i-Mersei/.—The  Baptist  chapel  re- 
ceutly  erected  in  Ashton-lane,  has  been  opened. 
The  plot  of  land  secured  by  tho  promoters  of 
this  undertaking  contains  3,504  superficial  yards, 
measuring  to  half  the  width  of  the  side-road ; 
but  the  conditions  respecting  the  building  lines 
are  so  strict  that  the  net  available  area  for 
buUding  purposes  is  reduced  to  1,350  yards. 
Th^,  however,  suffices  for  the  school  premises, 
which  have  now  been  in  part  completed  and 
opened ; and  also  for  a large  chapel,  capable  of 
seating  upwards  of  900  persons,  which  will  be 
erected  hereafter.  The  latter,  as  being  the 
more  important  structure,  has  been  planned  to 
occupy  tho  front  portion  of  the  land  facing 
Aahton-lane.  The  former,  or  school  building, 
lies  in  the  rear,  and  for  the  present  is  connected 
with  Ashton-lane  by  a tempox'ary  carriage-road, 
three  yards  wide.  It  is  intended  to  use  the 
schoolroom  as  a chapel.  Tho  school  premises 
will  eventually  comprise,  in  addition  to  what  is 
already  erected,  a residence  for  a caretaker,  and 
two  or  more  class-rooms.  The  portion  now  com. 
pleted  inoludea  a schoolroom  (or  school-cbapel) 
65  ft.  long,  exclusive  of  recesses,  by  30  ft.  wide, 
and  25  ft.  high  from  the  floor  to  the  central  pax-b 
of  the  roof  ceiling;  also  a class-room,  20  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  and  13  ft.  high;  together  with  a small 
vestry  for  ministers’  use,  which  may  be  cleared 
away  when  the  future  additional  class-rooms  are 
erected.  Underneath  the  present  class-room  is 
a cellar,  containing  Messrs.  Haden  & Son’s 
heating  apparatus  and  boiler,  &c.,  for  tea-parties. 
All  the  external  walls  of  the  entire  buildings  are 
faced  with  Yorkshire  stone  parpoints.  The 
quoins  and  dressings  to  windows  and  doorways 
are  of  Hooton  ashlar  stone.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  rod  and  brown  Stafl’ordshire  tiles. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ridge  is  a turret  containing 
one  of  Boyd’s  patent  air-pump  ventilators. 
Three  of  the  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the 
room  are  carried  up  above  the  oaves,  and  have 
dormer  gables  with  stone  copings.  The  style  of 
the  buildings  is  English  Gothic,  of  the  georae- 
trxcal  period.  The  timbers  of  the  roof  exposed 
to  view  are  stained  and  varnished,  and  the  ceil, 
ings  and  walls,  when  sufficiently  dry,  will  bo 
suitably  distempered.  The  total  cost  of  the 
buildings  and  works  executed  so  far,  including 
boundary  walls,  gates,  and  roads,  lighting 
heating,  ventilating,  movable  furniture,  archi- 
teeb’s  commission,  [and  legal  fees,  &c.,  will  be 
about  2,600J.  The  oontraotor  of  the  works  is 
Mr.  James  Terras,  of  Manchester.  The  gas 
fittings  are  by  Messrs.  Hibbert  & Co,  The 
architect  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli,  of  Manchester,  and 
London. 

Itingivood. — A "Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been 
opened  here.  The  new  chapel,  which  is  built  in 
Christohuroh-stroet,  is  of  Gothic  arohiteoture. 
Tbe  walla  are  of  local  red  brick,  with  rusticated 
dressings ; the  columns  and  carved  caps  at  the 
entrance  door,  weatherings  to  buttresses,  front 
windows,  finials,  and  label  mouldings  are 
executed  in  Bath  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the 
front  is  pointed  in  black  mortar.  At  the  back 
of  the  chapel  are  a vestry  and  the  usual  offices, 
over  which  is  a schoolroom  suitable  for  evening 
service  and  small  meetings.  The  dimensions  of 
the  interior  of  the  chapel  are  -10  ft.  long  and 
25  ft.  wide,  with  pew  accommodation  for  nearly 
200.  The  ceiling  is  arranged  in  panels,  formed 
by  the  stained  roof  timbers,  some  of  these  panels 
being  relieved  by  pierced  quatrefoils  for  venti- 
lation.  The  ground  is  enclosed  by  a brick  wall, 
ornamental  iron  fencing,  and  gates  hung  to  rustic 
brick  piers.  The  cost  of  tho  whole,  including 
purchase  of  land,  will  be  about  7001.  It  was 
built  by  Mr.  G.  Witt,  of  Ringwood,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  Wills,  architect,  Kings- 
bridge. 

Redditcli. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Headless  Cross,  built  on  the  site  of  an 
old  one.  The  size  of  the  new  edifice  is  60  ft.  by 
36  ft.,  and  the  seats  are  arranged  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate about  320  persons.  The  architecture 
is  of  tho  Gothic  style.  At  the  back  of  tho 


preacher,  fixed  against  the  wall,  is  a piece  of 
ornamental  woodwork,  from  the  centre  of  which, 
standing  upon  a base  of  crimson  cloth  are  the 
letters  I.  H.  S.  carved  in  wood.  Tbe  cost  of  the 
ei'ection  will  bo  1,4301.,  including  the  expense  of 
new  class-rooms,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
old  school-room. 


So0{is 

Mr.  Wm-ing’s  Worlcs.  Triibner  & Co.,  Ludgate- 
hill.  1873. 

UXDEB  the  title,  “ A Record  of  Thoughts  oa 
^ligious,  Political,  Social,  and  Personal  Sub- 
jects,” Mr.  J.  B.  Waring,  architect,  has  issued 
two_  volumes  uniform  with  “A  Record  of  My 
Artistic  Life,”  which  we  mentioned  on  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  something  to  have  had  thoughts  that 
fill  two  volumes,  and  more  to  have  put  them 
down  m readable  English;  but  Mr.  Waring  has 
peouhar  thoughts  on  religions  and  social  sub- 
jects, and  it  would  be  quite  out  of  our  province 
to  discuss  them  with  him.  We  can  justly  give 
him  praise  for  earnestness  and  good  intentions.} 
Since  we  noticed  “ A Record  of  My  Artistic 
Life”  (an  interesting  book,  spite  of  its  faults, 
and  giving  evidence  of  varied  ability),  Mr.  Waring 
has  cancelled  page  212,  in  which  he  had  betrayed 
a confidence  in  respect  of  some  literary  assist- 
ance to  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  and  has  given  some 
additional  notes  at  the  end  of  the  work, 


What  am  I?  A Populwr  Introduction  to  Mental 
Philosophy  and  Psychology.  By  Edward  W« 
Cox,  Serjeant-at-Law.  Vol.  II.  The  Mecha- 
nism in  Action.  London  : Longman  & Co., 
Patemoster.row.  1874. 

This  second  volume  of  Mr.  Cox’s  curiona 
work  treats  mainly  of  what  he  has  called 
” psychic  force,”  and  of  various  states,  such  aa 
dream,  delirium,  somnambulism,  clairvoyance, 
trance,  aud  ecstasy,  all  of  which  must  be 
well  considered  before  we  can  have  anything 
like  a true  and  not  a mere  metaphysical  and 
unpractical  mental  philosophy  to  deal  with ; and, 
although  tho  whole  subject  is  still  in  a very 
immature  and  unshapely  form,  the  book  ig 
an  important  one,  suggestively,  but  requires 
much  more  complete  investigation  than  Mi*. 
Cox  has  been  able,  even  yet,  to  spare  time 
to  give  it.  Tho  author  relates  particulara 
of  strange  results,  which  seem  entitled  to 
command  belief,  but  this  is  sadly  shaken 
when  we  find  him  giving  a prominent  placQ 
to  the  ” manifestations,”  as  genuine,  of  a 
coarse  and  clumsy  impostor  from  America,  called 
hoster,  whom  the  conductor  of  this  journal  and 
ofchei's  some  years  since  helped  to  expose. 

As  to  his  leading  idea  of  “ psychic  force,”  Mr, 
Cox  says : — 

” The  proofs  of  the  existence  of'  the  magnetic  force  aro 
not  nearly  BO  many  and  so  strong*  as  aro  the  proofs  of  a 
psychio  force  “from  facts  familiar  to  all  who  have 
exammed  eiperimontally,  it  appears  (but  this  is  as  yet 
only  a suggestion)  that  psychic  force  operates,  in  some 
unknown  manner,  in  autacoaism  to  the  force  of  gravity 
‘.and  is  the  oreaaised  and  human  nerve-force,  vital  force, 
or  soal-foroe,’’  and  those  who  especially  manifest  that 
force  are  called  “ psychics."  " Mechanical  proofs  (ho 
remarks)  have  been  had  of  the  existence  of  psyonic 
force,  and  it  has  bc-en  subjected  to  positive  measure- 
ment:".'* there  is  some  resemblance  in  the  operation 
of  the  psychio  force  (he  adda)  to  tho  operation  of 
magnetism,  but  certainly  it  is  not  magnetism."  “Wood 
[a  table,  for  example?]  is  a better  conductor  than 
metal,  in  this  respect  differing  from  electricity  and  mag- 
netism [bnt  not  much  from  diamagnetism,— Mr.  Coxf ; 
and  some  woods  are  better  conductors  than  other  woods.’* 

“ Every  living  human  body  appears  to  be  a battery  pro- 
ducing the  force,"  which  he  also  still  regards  as  a 
“physical"  force,  as  that  of  the  electric  eel,  is  only, 
humanised, 

May  it  not  be  asked,  however,  why,  if  there 
be  a natural  force  of  this  kind,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  comparatively  few  years  that  tables  have 
BO  ostentatiously  begun  to  “levitate,”  and  solid 
bodies  to  go  through  closed  doors,  whether 
“directed  by  intelligence  ”*  or  not  ? This,  we 
suppose,  would  be  Mr.  Cox’s  reply,  though  not 
quite  satisfactory,  to  so  natural  an  objection : — 

“ Man  has  existed  for  many  thousands,  probably  many 
millions,  of  years ; and,  for  aU  that  time,  the  electric,  the 
galvanic,  and  the  magnetic  forces  were  about  him,  and 
controlling  him,  as  now  they  are ; and  yet  tho  discovery  of 
them  is  recent,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  has  been 
gained  in  our  own  day," 

There  is  an  article  on  diamagnetism  in  tho 
Puilder  of  1st  May,  1852,  p.  283,  titled,  “Mag- 
netic Science  in  its  Infancy,”  fi’om  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  here  to  make  a brief  quotation, 
by  way  of  suggestion,  with  reference  to  these 


* See  J^uilder  of  11th  July,  1863.  On  Geomottioal 
Symbols ; Psychological  Key. 
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and  other  speculations  and  alleged  phenomena 
of  later  years. 

Our  suggestion,  put  in  the  form  of  a question, 
Tve  may  say,  is  this  : May  not  the  little-known 
physical  force  of  diamagnetism,  organised  in  a 
human  apparatus,  constitute  the  “psychical 
force’'  of  which  Mr.  Cox  speaks  ? 

“ Macnetio  Bcience  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  llnd  it  cTolve  almost  magical  wonders. 
Dt  Faraday  lately  showed  the  possibility  of  literaUy 
coliectine  the  terrestrial  magnetism  and  accumulating  lU 
force  in  apparatus  used  for  the  purpose.  This,  he  showed, 
could  be  done  by  revolving  a wheel  in  a certain  ihrection, 
cutting  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  or  winding  them  up, 
as  it  were,  on  the  disc,  or  wheel,  while  placed  in  the  proper 
direction,  and  not  in  any  other.  Here  is  something  that 
almost  looks  like  that  reality  of  which  the  cycling 
mancruvres  of  the  magician’s  wand,  [or  the  rolaUons  oi 
the  witch’ s wheel] , were  but  a superstitious  and  vain  fore- 
shadowing.  To  what  pitch  of  intensity  such  a power 
may  yet  be  evolved,  or  where  such  discoveries  may  end,  it 
is  hard  to  say.  [They  seem  to  be  in  abeyance,  by  the  way, 
since  Faraday’s  death.]  We  not  long  since  noted  other 
magical-looking  esperiments  by  Faraday,  m which  the 
diamagnetic  force  was  brought  into  play,  so  as  to  cause 
obvious  resistance  in  moving  copper  blades,  &c.,  inrougn 
the  air,  between  the  electro-magnetic  poles,  [mdeed,  be 
exerted  all  his  force  to  push  them  through  the  am  without 
contact,  but  could  not  do  it.]  , , 

“ The  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  forces  are  clearly  those 
which  stan^next  in  co-relation  to  the  mechanical  forces 
of  cohesion  and  elasticity,  and  to  the  cosmieal  force  of 

weight  or  gravity  and  itsantitAemornegative ; andtAey  mny 
tome  todieplay  siibBeriioe  infueneet  over  theee,  ere  long.  thU 
will  attojtith  even  a generation  familiar  with  electro-tele- 
graphic wonders.  What  would  they  say,  for  instance,  to  such 
a temporary  lulvereion  of  the  cohesive  forces  in  a deal 
board  or  a stone  wall,  as  would  enable  a magician  bke 
Faraday  to  pass  through  it  as  if  it  were  so  much  air,  or 
80  much  dust  in  the  sunbeam  ? Doubtless  such  an  idea 
would  be  quite  extravagant  as  an  expectation  gravely  en- 
tertained. We  adduce  it  merely  to  ctvo  a generalidea  of 
what  may  be  possible  with  the  complete  control  of  forces 
so  closely  connected  with  the  cohesive  as  we  have  reason 
to  know  and  believe  the  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  above 
aU  else  to  be.  In  fact,  do  we  not  already  know  that 
by  electro-magnetic  power,  the  cohesive.  or  at  least  the 
sahesive  force  of  two  connected  series  of  iron  particles, 
for  instance,  may,  in  a moment,  and  but  for  a vioment,  or 
for  any  given  series  of  moments,  be  uHerly  paralyzed 
although  so  intense  as  to  be  incapable,  otherwise,  of 
being  tom  asunder  by  a mechauical  force  equivalent  to 
tons  ia  weight  ? Let  him  who  is  ever  ready  to  scoff  when 
mist,  alone,  appears  in  his  own  foresight,  see  that  bis 
ready-made  sneering  apparatus  be  not  screwed  up  the 
wrong  way  for  right  working  in  the  present  instance. 


YAEIORUM. 

Toe  Art  Journal,  refen’ing  to  the  archi- 
tectural drawings  which  form  part  of  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1874,  speaks  of 
J.  Coney,  who  was  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Water-Colour  Painters.  “ Coney,  who  died  in 
1833,  was  educated  as  an  architect,  though  he 
never  practised,  but  became  a most  skilful 
painter  and  engraver  of  architectural  subjects. 
Eis  pictures  of  such  works,  exhibited  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy  and  at  the  gallery  of  his  own 
society,  were  much  admired;  but  there  are  few 
persous  now  living  to  whom  they  are  familiar. 

TT«  1..  llirt  liT’lT\r,  rfranct'Qf'.loTl  Lv  lllfl 


He  ia  best  known  to  the  living  generation  by  his 
very  numerous  engravings,  principally  etchings, 
many  of  them  of  large  size.  They  include, 
among  others,  eight  views,  interior  and  exterior, 
•of  Warwick  Castle;  thirty-two  plates  of  Conti- 
nental cathedrals,  town-halls,  and  other  edifices 
of  architectnral  pretension  ; fifty-six  etchings  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  buildings,  also  foreign ; 
two  volumes,  entitled  “English  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices  of  the  Olden  Time’';  twenty-eight 
plates  aud  fifty-six  vignettes,  called  “Beauties 
of  Continental  Architecture.”  The  whole  of 
these  works  he  engraved  from  bis  own  drawings. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  accumey,  even 
to  the  minutest  details,  and  are  also  must 
masterly  in  execution.  Coney  was  but  little 
appreciated  in  his  lifetime ; yet  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  bis  works  are  acknowledged  now 

by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  tliem.” 

In  the  Floral  Magazine,  Mr.  Worthington  Smith 
writes  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  and  tbe  impoa- 
eibility  of  representing  them  : — “ The  one  thing 
artists  can  never  perfectly  get  is  transparency, 
and  this  difficulty  is  almost  insurmountable  in 
the  illustrations  for  a journal  like  this  magazine. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  represent  the  opal-like 
light  seen  passing  through  the  petals  of  some 
white  lilies  as  it  would  be  to  paint  the  rays  of 
light  playing  about  a diamond,  or  the  blaze  of 
fire  from  the  sun  itself.  The  best  and  purest 
scarlet  colour  used  by  artists,  if  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  petals  of  a field  poppy  or  geranium, 
immediately  looks  like  a piece  of  clay.  The 
same  with  crimsons : our  best  crimson  lakes, 
when  placed  near  the  petals  of  some  Geraniacem, 
at  once  put  on  a liver -like  appearance.  Scarlets, 
in  nature,  are  transparent,  and  such  a thing  as 
atransparent  scarlet  pigment  is  unknown.  Now 
if  we  glaze  over  one  of  our  artificial  scarlets 
with  a wash  of  pare  purple,  tbe  painting  imme- 
diately looks  like  mud;  but  what  is  more  com- 
mon in  some  scarlet  orchids  (as  in  MasdevalUa 


veitcMi)  than  to  see  a vivid  scarlet,  shot  with 
brilliant  purple?  On  an  examination  of  the 
epidermal  cells  with  a microscope  some  of  the 
mystery  is  explained,  but  any  attempt  at  imita- 
tion inevitably  ends  in  failure.  The  same  remarks 
apply  with  equal  truth  to  all  other  tints,— be 

they  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  or  orange.” 

Tn  the  new  part  of  Cassell’s  World  of  irouders 
some  ingenious  workmen  are  spoken  ^ of 
“ Johannes  Ferrarius,  a Jesuit,  had  in  his 
possession  cannons  of  wood,  with  their  cari’iages, 
wheels,  and  all  other  milita^  furniture,  all  of 
which  were  also  contained  in  a peppercorn  of 
the  ordinary  size.  An  artist,  named  Claudius 
Callus,  made  for  Hippolytus  d’Este,  Cardiual  of 
Ferrara,  representations  of  sundry  birds  sitting 
on  the  tops  of  trees,  which,  by  hydraulic  art  and 
secret  conveyance  of  water  through  tbe  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  trees,  were  made  to  sing 
and  clap  their  wings ; but,  at  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  an  owl  out  of  a bush  of  the  same  artifice, 
they  immediately  became  all  mute  and  silent.” 

In  times  gone  by  wo  were  alone  in  urging  a 

reform  in  dinner-table  decorations,  and  de- 
nouncing arrangements  which  hid  the  guests 
one  from  another.  Now,  however,  every  one 
takes  the  same  view.  The  Household  Guide,  for 
April,  says  “ As  a general  rule,  the  decora- 
tions of  a dinner-table  should  only  be  slightly 
raised,  admitting  of  an  uointen-upted  view  of 
each  other  by  the  assembled  guests.  Flowers 
in  pots  and  growing  vines  are  no  longer  in 
favour.  They  are  considered  fit  only  to  deco- 
rate a side-board  or  side-table ; and  even  in 
such  places  they  may  be  found  in  the  way,  if 
the  space  be  limited.  Fresh  flowers  only  shoiild 
be  used  to  decorate  dinner-tables.  Artificial 
flowers  are  not  in  good  taste,  and  are  never  seen 
in  private  houses  where  refinement  prevails. 
The  taste  displayed  in  decorating  tables  is  never 
BO  commendable  as  when  applied  to  some  useful 
purpose.  And  now  that  it  is  the  custom  to 
place  fruit  on  the  table  at  the  beginning  of  the 
repast,  the  effect  produced  by  groupiug  fruit  is 
a legitimate  object  of  study.  Nothing  is  more 
appropriate  than  a centre-piece  composed  of 
dessert.fruit,  leaving  choice  flowers  to  figure  in 
small  vases  and  specimen  glasses,  in  different 
pai-ts  of  the  table,  marking  by  their  position 
the  boundary  of  certain  dishes,  and  breaking  a 

line  of  plates  aud  glasses.” The  Gardener^s 

Chronicle  says,  speaking  of  villa  gardens, — 
“■What  shall  we  employ  to  cover  this  fence,  or  that 
dead  waU?  is  a question  often  put  by  owners  of  small 
gardens  •who  desir^to  see  such  places  clothed  with  plants, 
but  are  quite  at  a loss  what  to  plant  against  them.  Some- 
times ono  meets  with  attempts  at  planting  such  places  in 
which  both  unfitting  and  inharmonious  subjects  are  em. 
ployed,  — tender  plants  placed  on  cold,  damp,  north 
aspects,  and  those  of  rampant  growth  set  in  conhneil 
spaces,  bettor  adapted  for  plants  of  spare  growth,  bo™® 
are  deterred  from  planting  by  reason  of  the  tronble  oi 
nailing;  and  though  this  may  be  done  with  the  greatest 
and  in  apparent  security,  a violent  west 
vilf  often 


printed  by  D.  Bretherton,  187-4.”  Dr.  Bond  ■ 
says  in  this  report, — 

“ In  the  chaos  of  legislation  to  which  the  growing  con-  • 
viction  of  the  importance  of  protecting  the  public  health 
has  for  some  years  past  given  rise,  the  sanitary  admmis-  - 
trator  seeks  in  vain  for  that  simplicity  of  detail  and 
facility  of  enforcement  which  alone  make  the  law  a terror  :i 
to  evil  doers.  So  hopelessly  entangled  and  conflicting 
are  some  of  the  numerous  statutes  that  have  been  passed  i- 
bv  Parliament,  that  it  defies  the  efforts  of  ordinary  h 
intelligence  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  one  another,  t 
whilst  many  of  them  are  practically  inoperative  for  . 
want  of  simple  provisions  which  it  would  seem  scarcely  , 
possible  for  their  framers  to  have  overlooked.  In 
‘ i.r.r.rtrton.’A  thfl  saDitarv  au 


rity  finds  its  progress  absolutely  barred  by  defects  of  : 
this  kind,  and  that  it  is  unable  to  touch  offenders  who  n 
ith  impunity  defy  attack,  notwithstanding  the  clearly. 
..^pressed  opinions  of  society,  and  the  obvious  uiten- 
tions  of  the  law  itself.  And  yet,  in  the  teeth  of  these 
facts,  which  are  notorious  to  all  who  have  the  least  it 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  there  are  to  be  found  tho«  ■ 
who  counsel  delay  in  further  legislation  until  saiuta^  j 
authorities  have  learned  what  their  duties  are,  and  who 
aflege  that  the  law,  as  it  at  present  exists,  gives  th^ 
ample  powers  to  deal  with  aU  the  difficulties  with  which  . 
they  have  to  contend.” 


Tbe  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpentera 

and  Joiners.  The  fourteeth  annual  report  of  this 
society  for  1873  has  been  issued  in  a printed  t 
form.  It  says  :—‘‘Duringtheyear  1873  we  have  i 
established  25  new  bfanches,  17  of  them  f 
opened  in  England,  2 in  Wales,  2 in  Scotland,  2 
in  the  United  States,  and  3 in  Canada.  Two 
branches  which  had  proved  unsuccessful  have  i 
been  closed.  We  have  added  1,553  new  member 
during  the  year,  and  the  sum  of  10,601J.  28.  O^d.  i 
has  been  added  to  our  funds.  At  the  end  o*  thei 
year  our  total  number  of  members  was  12,789, 
with  249  branches,  and  a cash  balance  of  30,4506.'. 
1 Is.  3£-d.  The  total  value  of  onr  assets  is  33,7316, ' 
IBs  9i-d.  Our  income  during  the  year  baa: 
amounted  to  31,0856.  IGs.  9Jd.  J and  we  bave< 
expended  in  donation,  to  members  thrown  outi 
of  employment  thropsh  slackness  of  trade  alone, 
3,0856.,  or  -Is.  lOd.  per  member.  This  is  _a  i 
smaller  amount  per  member  than  we  have  paid.| 
in  any  year  since  1866,  and  is  in  itself  a veryn 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  healthy  state  oft 
trade.” 


gUstflliuuiv. 


west  wind 


Tears,  and  lay  low  the  matured  growth  of  the  plant! 
The  same  holdr  hnnaP 


ruthlessly  undo  the  work  of  even 


- oAiix.;,  good  with  plants  trained  against  houses 

conservatory  walls,  especiallv  when  they  occupy  an 
posed  position.  Strong  stout  list-shreds  become  rotten 
with  time;  a main  branch  gives  way,  and  a fierce  mnd 
completes  the  work.  Not  only  is  time  saved,  aud  labour 
economised,  but  a sense  of  security  is  also  experienced, 
when  places  against  which  it  is  desirable  to  plant  creepers 
are  covered  with  galvanised  wire  netting,  using  a strong 
article  with  a 2.in.  or  a 3-in.  mesh.  It  is  a very  simple 
matter  fastening  tho  wire  against  walls  or  wooden  fences. 
The  wire  is  manafactured  in  pieces  or  lengths  of  a cer- 
tain width,  and  it  is  necessary  to  first  of  all  nail  to  the 
wall  some  rods  of  deal  about  an  inch  or  so  in  thickness 
and  2 in.  in  width,  painted  the  colour  of  the  background 
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against  which  they  are  fixed.  To  these  the  \ 
be  fastened  securely,  and  a great  s. 


should 

_ saving  of  labour  will  be 

effected.  The  cost  of  covering  walls  in  this  way  is  quite 
trifling,  even  though  there  has  been  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  galvanised  wire  netting.  All  climbing  plants 
proper  that  attach  theraselves  to  anything  cspable  ol 
civinc  them  support,  will  be  quite  at  home  against  a wall 
or  fence  so  covered,  and  by  means  of  a little  judicious 
training  of  the  courses  of  the  leading  shoots,  tho  wood 
can  be  equally  distributed  against  a given  space. 

“ Sea  Water  for  London.  By  G.  F.  Fuller, 

C.E.  Charing  Cross  Publishing  Company, 
Limited.  1874.”  Mr.  Fuller  proposes  to  take 
the  sea-water,  either  from  Brighton  to  the  south- 
western district  or  Surrey  side  of  the  metropolis, 
or  from  Shoeburynesa  to  the  Middlesex  side. 
There  would  of  course  be  a pumping-station  at 
the  sea-side.  The  main  from  Brighton  would 
take  the  route  of  the  Brighton  railway  to  London. 
For  a complete  establishment  of  baths  30,0006.  to 
40,0006.  would  be  about  the  cost,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  conveying  the  water  at  the  rate  of 
about  270,000  gallons  per  day,  supplying  two 
large  swimming-baths  and  say  20  private  baths. 
We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Fuller  regards  any 

part  of  his  scheme  as  specially  new. 

“Annual  Report  of  tbe  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Gloucester  Union  of  Sanitary 
, Authorities  for  the  year  1873.  Gloucester; 


A Greek  Sun-Dial.— A curious  Greek  a\mi 
dial,  in  a very  perfect  state  of  preservation,  hai. 
been  lately  discovered  by  M.  0.  Eayct,  at  Herai! 
cloa  (Latmoa).  It  waafonnd  by  him  in  abuildinji 
which  probably  served  for  the  meetiugs  of  thej 
Senate.  Tbe  sun-dial  is  similar  in  its  construcil 
tion  to  a leas  perfect  one  discovered  in  Phccuicikj. 
a few  years  ago  by  M.  Kenan.  It  consists  of  il 
block  of  marble,  cut  to  such  a form  that  wheuf 
suitably  placed  on  tho  ground  one  of  its  faces  ht 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  equator  in  the  latitude 
of  Heraclea.  Upon  this  face  is  the  actual  dial, 
in  the  form  of  a segment  of  a hollow  cone  havinjir 
the  curves  which  serve  to  mark  the  hours,  a_ 
indicated  by  the  passage  over  the  dial  of  thcl 
shadow  of  a style  fixed  at  the  point  where  thi* 
apex  of  the  cone  is  cut  through  by  the  uppep 
horizontal  surface  of  the  block  of  stone.  Thi 
style  was  the  only  part  wanting  in  the  dial  wheif 
discovered.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  abouf 
this  ancient  dial  is  tbe  presence  of  seven  parallel 
arcs  of  circles,  at  such  a distance  apart  that  eaci. 
of  them  would  be  traversed  by  the  sliadow  o. 
the  point  of  the  style  when  the  sun  was  in  thi 
middle  of  one  of  the  signs  of  tbe  Zodiac.  D 
second  conical  dial  is  placed  on  the  northern  facj 
of  tbe  block  of  marble,  and  beneath  the  first  cj 
principal  dial  is  a Greek  inscription  in  two  linac 
stating  that  the  instrument  was  dedicated  ti. 
Ptolemy  the  King  by  Apollonios,  son  of  Apollo! 
dotos,  and  constructed  by  Themistagoras  oi 
Alexandria,  son  of  Meniskos.  M.  Rayet  think, i 
that  the  king  here  referred  to  is  Ptolemy  Philtl 
delphoB,  and  that  its  date  is  probably  the  earl: 
part  of  tho  third  century  B.C.  Dials  of  th.il 
kind  are  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  but  the  precin. 
mode  of  their  construction  was  unknown  unti 
tbe  discovery  by  M.  Renan  of  the  fragment  abol 
referred  to. — Globe. 

Engraved  Emblems. — The  United  Societ*- 
of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  offeri  i 
a premium  for  the  best  design  fora  certificate  t* 
membership,  or  “emblem,”  and  awarded  t; 
premium  to  one  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Fitschon,  whi'', 
has  just  now  been  engraved.  Parts  of  it  are  i 
fairly  designed  and  drawn,  that  it  ia  worth  wh> 
advising  Mr.  Fitseben  to  give  some  study  to  ti; 
principles  of  design,  and  he  will  then  avai 
placing  a column  in  a hole  sunk  in  the  face  oei 
pier,  and  throwing  at  the  feet  of  a sitting 
roses  as  large  as  its  head.  We  do  not  say  ‘*1 
' to  give  pain,  but  with  a view  to  help  OQ- 
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Engines  without  Steam-blast,  Noise,  or 
Smoke. — A trial  has  taken  place  on  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Kailway, 
between  the  Grange-lane  and  Tinsley  stations, 
of  an  engine  constructed  by  the  Yorkshire 
Engine  Company,  upon  L.  Perkins’s  patent 
I system,  for  the  Belgian  Street  Railway  Com- 
: pany,  Brussels.  This  engine  emits  no  smoko  or 
steam  into  tho  atmosphere,  and  makes  compara- 
1 tively  little  noise.  The  engine,  it  is  said,  used 
I steam  at  500  lb.  to  the  square  inch,  and  main- 
tained this  pressure  by  natural  draught  without 
I any  difficulty,  in  fact,  worked  half  the  time 
1 with  the  draught-doors  closed.  The  engine  is 
( compound,  and  expands  the  steam  to  the  most 
economical  limits,  and  then  condenses  it  by 
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! means  of  two  air-surface  condensers  placed  on 
1 either  side  of  the  machine.  The  boiler  was  in- 
spected by  the  Belgian  Government  engineers, 
I and  proved  by  them  to  2,800  Ib.  water-pressure 
I per  square  inch.  The  engine  can  be  driven 
; from  either  end,  all  the  driving.gear  being 
I duplicate,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  turn- 
I tables.  It  accomplished  a speed  of  15  miles  per 
1 hour,  drawing  its  full  load  up  gradients  varying 
I from  one  in  200  to  one  in  80,  and  was  pronounced 
’ by  all,  says  our  anihoritjithe  Birmingham  Daily 
' Gazette,  to  be  a macbine  likely  to  work  a com- 
{ plete  revolution  in  the  use  of  steam.  The  sys- 
I tern  has  already  been  applied  to  stationary  and 
« marine  engines. 


‘ The  Improvement  of  Zieicester-square. — 
A public  meeting  of  the  Defence  Committee,  in- 
I habitants,  and  others,  has  been  held  at  the  Hotel 
de  I’Europo,  to  protest  against  the  attempt  now 
i being  made  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the 
I restoration  and  embellishment  of  the  square. 
; Mr.  Albert  Grant,  M.P.,  was  present,  and  stated 
i that  the  Metropolitan  Board’s  bill  would  pro. 
1 bably  be  read  a third  time  on  the  13th  instant, 
I and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
I become  law  by  June  or  July  next.  If  he  had 
J not  by  that  time  acquired  all  tho  rights  privately, 

: tho  Metropolitan  Board  would  have  power  to 
j expropriate  them,  and  to  take  over  the  square 
. and  maintain  it  at  the  public  expense;  and  upon 
(the  jury  assessing  the  amount  to  bo  paid,  he 
, will  provide  it,  and  thus  tho  square  will  be 
I presented  to  the  metropolis  and  the  residents. 

. Mr.  Grant  declared  that  he  owned  not  a house 
^ nor  a foot  of  land  in  Leicester-square,  except 
the  centre  of  the  square,  which  he  proposed  to 
I present  to  tho  public  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
I of  tho  metropolis,  amongst  whom  he  had  so  long 
I lived.  He  explained  his  projects,  stating  that 
'he  wanted  to  see  if,  through  Leicester-square  as 
: a pioneer,  it  was  not  possible,  as  he  believed  it 
; to  be,  to  establish  in  London,  as  in  Paris,  those 
ipleasaub  places  where  persons  might  go  in  tho 
|aftornuon  and  sit  down  to  breathe  a little  fresh 
•air  without  any  reatrlotion,  and  without  being 
icompelled  to  go  long  distances  to  the  parks. 

I The  Cemetery  Wall,  Riclimond.— Much 
I excitement  has  been  caused  by  the  erection  of  a 
} dwarf  wall  to  divide  the  consecrated  from  the 
nnconsecrated  portion  of  tho  new  burial-ground. 
jThe  wall,  280  ft.  in  length,  has,  by  the  order 
of  tho  Vicar,  been  erected  by  Mr.  Sima,  of 
I Richmond,  builder.  There  have  been  meetings 
ito  protest  against  such  a wall  as  offensive  and 
jinsultiug  to  the  Nonconformists  as  a class. 
ISomc  persons  took  summary  action  and  knocked 
it  all  down.  The  Vicar  having  informed  the 
builder  of  the  wall  that  ho  will  be  expected  to 
comylu  with  the  terms  of  his  contract,  Mr.  Sims 
has  commenced  rebuilding  the  wall.  Applica- 
tion  has  been  made  for  a special  body  of  police 
to  watch  the  cemetery  and  protect  tho  wall  from 
furtlicr  molestation.  A committee,  conaistino- 
!of  Mr.  Cave,  M.P.,  and  several  clergymen  and 
others,  were  appointed  to  submit  to  the 
leelect  vestry  resolutions  passed  at  the  public 
(meetings  condemnatory  of  tho  Vicar’s  conduct 
lin  building  the  wall  after  the  expressed  wish  of 
the  vestry  to  the  contrary ; and  to  obtain  the 
|reinoval  of  the  wall.  The  vestry  have  since 
(requested  tho  Vicar  to  remove  the  wall  within 
three  days. 

I New  Lecture-hall  at  Forest-hilL— The 
pMdation-stone  has  been  laid  of  a new  lecfcure- 
laJl  in  connexion  with  St.  John’s  United  Presby- 
Ceriau  Church,  Devonshire-read,  Forest-hill.  The 
lall  is  being  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
iVickers,  who  acts  as  honorary  architect,  having 
presented  tho  designs  free  to  the  incumbent, 
fhe  building,  when  completed,  will  seat  about 
persons.  Of  an  estimated  amount  of  1,400Z. 
tequired  for  the  erection  of  the  hall,  1,0771.  have 
iklready  been  subscribed. 


Sritish  hluseuiii. — The  fourth  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction,  &c., 
recommends  a change  in  the  governing  authority 
of  the  British  Museum.  Referring  to  the 
national  history  collections,  the  report  urges, 
“ That  tho  occasion  of  the  removal  of  these 
collections  to  the  new  buildings  now  being 
erected  at  South  Kensington  for  their  reception, 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  effect;  a change  in  the 
governing  authority  and  official  administration 
of  that  division  of  the  museum.”  The  following 
recommendation  of  the  commissioners  will  bo 
specially  interesting  to  the  managers  of  pro- 
vincial museums  : — “ That,  in  connexion  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Section  of  the  Education 
Department,  qualified  naturalists  be  appointed 
to  direct  the  collection  of  specimens  in  order 
to  supply  whatever  deficiencies  exist  in  tho  more 
important  provincial  museums  ; and  also  in  order 
to  organise  typical  museums,  to  be  sent  by  tho 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  into  the 
provinces  to  such  science  sohools  as  may  be 
reported  to  be  likely  to  make  them  efficient 
instrumfinta  nf  ” 


instruments  of  scientific  instruction. 

The  Walsall  Arboretum. — The  arrange- 
ments for  the  forthcoming  opening  of  the  Wal- 
sall Arboretum,  on  the  4th  proximo,  approach 
completion,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Walsall 
and  neighbourhood  will  be  provided  with  a place 
of  healthy  recreation.  The  Arboretum  grounds 
are  abouc  twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  were  pur. 
chased  from  Lord  Hatherton  and  Sir  George 
Mellish.  Mr.  R.  Lowe,  of  Wolverhampton, 
who  successfully  laid  out  theMolineux  Grounds, 
Wolverhampton,  for  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
some  years  ago,  was  selected  as  the  Jandscape 
gardener,  and  has  laid  them  out  in  a pleasing 
manner.  The  site  consisted  of  a largo  lake, 
surrounded  by  small  gardens  and  high  and 
rough  mounds  of  lime-waste  and  clay,  all  of 
which  have  been  made  good  use  of;  and  there 
are  croquet  lawns,  terraces,  promenades,  islands, 
&c.  The  grounda  are  bounded  nearly  all  the 
way  with  a high  wall,  and  at  the  main  entrance 
ia  a large  lodge  with  a square  tower.  There 
are  also  refreshment-rooms,  gardener’s  lodge, 
summer-houses,  &c. 

Somerset  Achzeological  and  Natural 
History  Society, — At  a special  general  meet- 
ing  of  the  membera  at  tho  Taunton  Museum, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Turner  took  the  chair,  in  the  absence 
of  the  president,  the  Bisliop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Mr.  0.  W.  Mallet,  one  of  tho  bon.  secs.,  was 
authorised  to  enter  into  a contract  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  for  the  purchase  of  Taunton  Castle 
and  adjoining  premises  for  2,8501.,  and  the 
fixtures  and  furniture  for  8701.  A cheque  for 
1501.  was  drawn  to  pay  the  deposit  upon  the 
purchase.  Of  the  1,6131.  promised,  1,0001.  have 
been  paid  into  Stuckey’s  bank  on  deposit,  and 
the  bank  has  agreed  to  advance  1,5001.  for  one 
year  at  4 per  cent.  One-half  of  the  purchase- 
money  is  to  be  paid  down  and  the  other  half  to 
remain  on  mortgage.  Taunton  itself  has  raised 
5001.,  and  it  is  stipulated  that  if  the  town  increases 
tho  amount  to  8001.  the  inhabitants  shall  become 
entitled  to  the  reversien  of  the  property  in  the 
event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  or  tho 
removal  of  tho  museum  from  the  town. 

Worcester  Diocesan  ArcHitectural 
Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
has  been  held  at  the  Natural  History  Society’s 
rooms,  Worcester.  Mr.  G.  J.  A.  Walker  pro- 
sided,  and  there  were  present  the  Revs.  W.  W. 
Douglas,  E.  Robinson,  W.  Thorn,  T.  King,  H. 
Kingsford,  and  W.  M.  Kingsmillj  and  Messrs.  J. 
Noake,  E.  Lees,  J.  Severn  . Walker,  Walker 
Rennick,  and  T.  N.  Stratford.  Mr.  J.  Severn 
Walker  (the  hon.  secretary)  read  the  annual 
report,  which  was  adopted.  The  patrons, 
president,  vice  president,  and  honorary  secretary 
wore  re-electcd,  Mr.  John  Noake  re-elected 
auditor,  and  tho  following  gentlemen  to  form  a 
committee  for  the  ensuing  year : — The  Rural 
Deans,  the  Revs.  Dr.  Collis,  R,  Cattley,  T.  G. 
Curtler,  and  H.  Douglas  ; Messrs.  H.  G.  Golding, 
ham  (Mayor),  E.  Lees,  W.  J.  Hopkins,  Walker 
Rennick,  and  R.  Woof.  The  Rev.  Canon 
Seymour  was  elected  a vice-president.  Several 
members  were  also  elected. 

Tlie  Eagle  Sash-liue  Fastener. — Although 
a simple  little  matter,  this  sash-fastener  is 
likely  to  prove  profitable  to  tho  patentee.  Tho 
title  gives  a notion  of  its  form,  or  ib  might  have 
been  called  the  trident  sash-fastener,  though 
the  central  prong  is  elongated.  It  makes  a 
sash-line  much  more  secure  than  the  single  nail 
now  used  will  do,  and  can  be  readily  taken  out 
and  refixed  when  a new  line  becomes  necessary. 

It  will  doubtless  come  into  use. 


New  Artificial  Stone. — Mr.  J.  Fottrell,  of 
Dame-street,  Dublin,  manager  of  a public  com- 
pany,  has  patented  an  improved  composition  for 
the  manufacture  of  pipes  and  tubes,  suitable  for 
water  at  high  pressure,  and  as  conduits  for 
sewage  purposes,  gas,  brine,  and  other  saline 
liquors.  The  invention  consists  in  the  luanufao- 
tnro  (by  fusion  of  the  ingredients)  of  a homo- 
geneous composition,  forming  a concretion  or 
artificial  stone,  possessing  all  the  .qualities  of 
hardness  and  durability  of  the  natural  substance, 
such  composition  to  be  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  tubes  for  tho  conduct  of  water  at 
high-pressure,  gas,  sewage,  brine,  and  other 
saline  liquors,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  useful 
or  ornamental  forms  by  moulding  or  casting  the 
same.  When  greater  density  or  special  sharp- 
ness in  the  castings  is  desired,  pressure  is  applied 
to  the  monlds. 

Gas  from  Himmeridge  Clay  or  Shale. — 

It  has  been  found  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moule,  that 
a good  useful  gas  can  be  produced  from  the 
hitherto  neglected  and  comparatively  worthless 
Kimmeridge  clay.  The  gas  is  clear  and  soft,  but 
is  produced  crudely,  and  is  hence  not  yet  of  its 
highest  order  of  illuminating  power.  It  ia  pro- 
duced by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the 
shale,  the  gaseous  products  being  submitted  to 
purification  before  use.  In  this  latter  process, 
as  also  at  other  stages  of  the  manufacture,  chalk 
is  used.  No  doubt  good  paraffine  oil  can  be 
produced  from  it  also.  Young’s  paraffine  has 
all  been  got,  if  we  mistake  not,  from  shale  in 
Scotland,  out  of  which  immense  sums  of  money 
have  been  thus  earned. 

The  Tenders  for  New  Workhouse  for 
Derby  Union. — Mr.  Dusatoy,  whose  tender  of 
20,358Z.,  was  said  to  be  lower  by  about  four 
thousand  pounds  than  any  other,  and  was  accepted 
by  the  guardians,  has  written  to  them  to  say  that  ho 
“ omitted  to  allow  for  the  extra  price  of  material 
and  labour,  which  was  intended  to  be  covered  by 
an  addition  of  7i  per  cent,  to  the  prices  at  the 
new  schools  just  built,  and  that  he  now  adds 
that  to  his  previous  e^imate,  and  submits  for 
approval  or  otherwise.”  The  guardians  have 
voted  for  “otherwise,”  and  have  ordered  Mr. 
Dusatoy  to  be  written  to  informing  him  that 
the  Board  “expect  him  to  carryout  the  con- 
tract in  accordance  with  the  tender  accepted  at 
the  last  meeting.” 

New  Barracks  at  Upnor. — The  barracks 
in  course  of  construction  at  Chattenden  Roughs, 
about  two  miles  from  Upnor  Castle,  approach 
completion,  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Ball  & Co., 
of  Rochester,  having  put  a large  force  of  men 
on  the  work.  These  barracks  are  for  the  troops 
who  will  guard  the  extensive  powder-magazines 
which  are  to  be  built  at  Chattenden  Roughs,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  being  prepared.  The 
new  magazines  are  to  take  the  place  of  those  at 
Upnor  Castle,  which  were  some  time  since  con- 
demned as  a standing  danger  to  the  dockyard, 
to  Chatham,  and  the  contiguous  towns. 

Tlie  Hinson  Sanitary  "Ware,  Brick,  and 
Clay  Company. — The  Kinaon  Pottery,  situated 
at  Kinson,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  the  town  of  Poole,  is  being 
turned  into  a limit&d  company.  The  property 
includes,  to  a depth  of  -lO  ft.,  beds  of  the  finest 
descriptions  of  clays,  which  were  found,  by  tho 
analysis  made  by  the  late  Professor  Herapath, 
well  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  sanitary- ware, 
bricks,  and  so  on.  We  have  seen  some  non- 
absorbent  bricks  made  at  these  works,  which 
seem  calculated  to  supply  a want. 

The  Hydrostatic  Van  in  Street-water- 
ing.— It  is  said  that  in  more  than  twenty  of  tho 
thirty-nine  metropolitanparishes  Bayley’s  hydro- 
static van  has  been  adopted  in  street-watering. 
According  to  a recent  report  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  the  cost  of  street-watering  in 
St.  Pancras  under  the  new  system  is  521.  per 
mile,  while  in  an  adjoining  parish  not  so  well 
watered  it  is  as  high  as  801.  per  mile,  and  in 
some  other  parishes  much  higher. 

Prison  Labour. — At  Lewes  sessions  a re- 
port has  been  presented  on  the  success  of 
the  system  of  remunerative  labour  recently 
introduced  into  Lewes  prison.  It  was  stated 
that  during  the  nine  months  it  had  been  in 
operation  the  net  profit  on  the  prisoners’  work 
was  3001.,  and  still  more  favourable  results  were 
anticipated. 

Siinderland  Municipal  Buildings  Com- 
petition.— The  drawings  received  in  competi. 
tion  have  been  on  view  there  during  the  week, 
at  the  Grange  School,  West  Park. 
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Institution  of  Surveyors.— The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  llonday  evening,  April  13th, 
when  the  disenssion  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  E.W. 
Glutton,  entitled  “ The  Self-sown  Oak  Woods  of 
Sussex,"  and  on  that  by  Mr.  D.  Watney,  entitled 
“ Timber,”  will  be  resumed  j and,  should  time 
permit,  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Craw- 
ley, entitled  “ The  Forests  of  England.” 

Salary  of  the  Manchester  City  Officer  of 
Health.— Mr.  John  Leigh,  the  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  Manchester  City  Council,  has  had  a rise  of 
salary  from  5001.  to  6001.  per  annum. 

David  Cox.  — A handsome  stained-glass 
window  has  been  placed^in  the  parish  church  of 
Harborne,  as  a memorial  of  the  great  water- 
colour-painter,  David  Cox, 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Fine  Arts  [will  hold  their  second  conver- 
sazione of  the  session  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  on  the  16th  instant. 


For  pulling  dovm  and  rebuilding  No.  14,  Henrietta- 
Blreet,  Coveut-garden,  for  Mr.  S.  vVUliftma.  Mr.  R.  E. 
Woraley,  nrchitect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  & 
Andrews . 

Longmire  & Burge ....£3,723  0 0 

Ryder  ''  '' 

Little 
Bird.. 

Macey 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a dwelliug-house,  at  Manners-road, 
Hampstead,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  StalJard.  Messrs.  Spalding 
& Hnight,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Fleetwood : — 

Browne  & Robinson  £2,710  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co 8,698  0 0 

Serireaer  & \Vhite  2,652  0 0 

Burford  2,443  0 0 

Carter  & Son  2,397  0 0 

King  & Son  2,380  0 0 

Shepherd  2,360  0 0 

Boyce  2,293  0 0 


2,475 


Hockly 


0 0 


For  taking  down  old,  and  erecting  new,  malthouse, 
situated  at  Farndon-field,  in  the  parish  ofFamdon,  near 
Newark-upon. Trent,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Richardson.  Mr. 
Charles  Baily,  architect : — 

Loveday  £3,360  0 0 

Hill,  Brothers  (too  late)  3,285  0 o 

Pattinson  3,200  0 0 

Mackenzie  (accepted)  3,160  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a residence  and  stabling,  in  Bexley 
road,  Eltbam,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Warner.  Mr.  H.  A- 
Alexander,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Sidney  Toung  j — 
Rider*  Son  ,...£3.199  0 0 

Colls  & Bon  ....  3,1-19  0 0 

Bayes  & Ramage 3,126  0 0 

Outhwaite  & Son 3,084  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Town  Mills,  Melksham,  lately  destroyed 
by  lire.  Builder's  work  only.  Mr,  Frank  Whitmore, 
architect:— 

Light  & Smith  (accepted)  £2,499  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a water-tower,  and  other  works  ini 
connexion  therewith,  at  Middleton  Park,  near  B’oester, 
Oxfordshire,  for  the  Hon,  Earl  Jersey.  Mr.  Wiihami 
Eversden,  architect:— 

For  fhe  Tover. 

J.  & T.  Davis  (accepted)  £1,700  10  0 

For  the  Iron  Tanki, 

Fildesley  (accepted)  616  0 0 

For  the  Iron  Joists. 

Dawney  (accepted) 103  0 ^ 


For  three  villa  residences  (triplet),  Portsdown-rosdp 
Maida-vale.  Mr.  P.  ■Wilkinson,  architect  :— 

Temple  * Foster £3,65o  0 0 

Cross  & Son  3,593  0 0 

Thompson  & Smith 3,667  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions,  at  ri 
street,  Brighton,  for  Mr.  E.  Booth. 
Gibbins,  architects 

Nash  & Co 

Lockyer  

Barnes  

Newubam  

Patching  & Webber  (accepted) 


sr  of  No.  70,  East< 
Messrs.  Goulty  * 


700  0 0 


0 0 


For  additions  to  steam  Hour-mills,  Barking,  Essex,  for 
Sir  Edward  Hulse.  Builder’s  work  only.  Mr.  Frank 
■Whitmore,  architect;— 

Brown  (accepted)  £1,667  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  houses,  Brick-lane,  Bethnal- 
green,  for  Mr.  J.  Swyer,  Messrs,  Wadmore  & Baker, 
architects  — 

Allen  * Sons £3,058  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 2,751  0 0 

Johnson  2,687  0 0 

King  & Son  . 2,670  0 0 

Langmead  2,665  0 0 


For  additions  to  Borough  Jewish  Schools.  Mr.  Lewis 
Solomon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Giitten : — 

Longmire  & Burge  £2,053  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  2,000  0 0 

Henson,  Brothers  1,855  6 0 

Stimpson  * Co 1,820  0 0 

Palmer  1,769  0 0 

Cohen  1,682  12  0 

Ditto,  reduced  -work  (accepted)  1,472  12  0 


Repai 

Mr,  Lewis  Solomon,  architect  ;— 

Schwarz 

Turrell  

Cohen 

Richards  

Woods  

Pittman  (accepted) 


145  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  farm  homestead,  Ansley,  Herts,  for 
the  Rev,  G.  J.  Hesse.  Messrs,  Smith  * Justin,  archi- 
tects:— 

Glasscock  £1,950  0 0 

Gilm  1,871  0 0 

Gimson  1,700  0 0 

Baggers  1,753  0 0 

Lawrence  1,739  0 0 

Gibbons  (accepted)  1,677  0 0 


John  Norton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 

Thacker 

Joplin*  Co £6,907  0 0 

Smith  6,890  0 0 

Keast  & Co 6,750  0 0 

Stephenson  6,633  0 0 

Gilmour  6,500  0 0 

Niblett  6,499  0 0 

Tull  6,457  0 0 

Robbins  6,450  0 0 

Bayes  * Ramage 6,950  0 0 

Simpson  & Baker  6,762  0 0 

Garrud  5,647  0 0 

Woods 6,091  0 0 

Sleed  4,672  0 0 

Mr.  Bleed  has  since  written  to  say  his  tender  should 
have  been  6,672i. 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Stonebridgo  Pai^ 
Willeaden,  for  Mr.  John  Burgoyne.  Mr.  Wm.  Bradbeary 
architect: — « 

Prebble  * Morlcy  £2,3  10  0 

Steel  263  16  0 


For  rebuilding  the  Lord  Wellington  public-houM^ 
Baalzephon-street,  Bermondsey,  for  Mr,  Baker, 

W.  T.  Hollands,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr, 
W.  Plimsaul;— 

Contract  No.  1. 

Arnold  £1,7,9  0 0 

Taylor  1,667  0 0 

Cook  & Green  l,6^f  ® ® 

Thomas  (late)  1,6/0  0 0 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

J.  C.  D.-B.-C.  & M.-E.  E.-C.  C.  O.-M.-L.  9.-J.  K J.- 


5 decUno  poinUng  out  books  »nd  givta: 


P.  C.-D.  K--a.-C.  B.-P.  IP.-J,  B-Mr  s-J 
J N — C.  * Sons.— E.  E.  C.— P.— B •*  Co.— W.  S.  H.  H.  h K 
I.M  b...  .IttblM.--.--  !»>•  .Pibaa.).-W.  C. 

C.  ■w.  E.  (next  week).-j-  B.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  t" 

AU  Btetements  ol  lacte,  lisU  oJ  tenders,  4c.  must  be  eccompenW 
by  the  name  and  address  ol  the  sender,  not  necessarily  (o 
publication, 

NOT8.— The  responsibility  of  siffued  artlcl*.  and  papers  reada; 
pubUe  meetinsB,  reile,  ol  cr~ 


le,  with  the  authors. 


T.  TRELOAR  & SONS, 


COCOA-NUT 


Manufacturers  and  Warehousenieni 


For  painting  the  external  parts  of  Highgate  Infir- 
mary J- 


Fitners  

Ball  & Wicks  

May 

Charlton  & Martin .. 

Wagner  

Dunsford  

Holmes  (accepted) 
Seed 


..£450  0 
..  387  0 
..  350  0 


For  works  at  the  premises  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank, 
— ' — - • ••’  ”lred  Nickerson,  archi- 


NoB.  76  and  76,  CornhiU, 
tect.  Quantities  supplied ; — 

Taylor  & Son  

Green  & King  

Homsnn 

Battam,  Heywood,  * Hanks 


MATTING  69^  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.O. 


MATS. 


FLOOR 

CLOTH. 

KAMPTULICON 

CORK 

CARPET. 


OHABGBS  rOB  ADVEBTISEMENTS. 


Situations  I Situation* 
Wanted.  Vacant, 
r under  ..  Ss.  6d.  4s.  6d. 

in  words)..  Os.  6d.  1 C»-  Sd. 


For  new  church.  Mile-end-road.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Goodman  * ■V'inall :— 
Chaich. 

Foundations, 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " U supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  reeldenta 
in  any  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom  at  th*  rale  ol  198.  per  annum, 
PayaAlt  iiijldriznce. 

HfJlpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5a.  Any  larger  flun 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  Office, 

King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDBIMER. 


Ashby  & Sons .. 

Dowds  

Turner  

Dovo  

Roberts 

Adamson  


..£4,835 
..  4,790 
..  4,399 
..  4,395 
..  4,343 
,,  4,324 


For  reboilding  South  Mills,  Blunham,  Beds,  for  Messrs. 
Powers.  Mr.  John  Usher,  architect; — 


Edey  

Manley  & Rogers.... 

W.  Carter  

Moore 

Spencer  

Hull 

8.  & W.  Pattinson  . 

Twelvetrees  

Hobson  * Taylor .... 

R.  Carter  

Coles  

Langmead  & 'W  ay  . 
Foster 


5.233  0 0 


5,160  10  0 
4,625  10  0 
4,633  0 0 
4,605  0 0 
4,400  0 0 
4,222  0 0 
4, ICO  0 0 
4,100  0 0 
1.000  0 0 
3,975  0 0 


0 0 


Advertisements  camiot  lereceived  fertile  current 
weelc’s  issue  later  than  THREB  0*Cl0Ck  p.IHi 
on  THURSDAY. 

ipy  notice. — All  comTwmications  reject- 
ing Advertisements,  Suhscriptions,  ^c,,  should  be 
add/tessed  to  “The  PubUsher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Qa/rden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Editor,”  a/nd  not  to  the  "Publisher.” 


STONE  BROTHERS, 

SatR  Stone  Mercliants, 
Bupply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries  !— 
Box  Ground,  Corsham  Down, 
Farleigh  Down,  Combe  Down, 

AND  Stok-E  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office,  Bat 
London  Depot,  G.W.E.  Mileage  Station,  Padtogtfl^ 
Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  fixing.  [Advi 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— The 

Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  a 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  qua 


tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  Orde 

ixrtf.brvnf.  n iIs.v’r  dclaV.— f 


can  be  exeented  without  a day’s  delay.— T 
samples  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  t 
MANAGER,  at  the  Quarries,  Narberth.r« 
R.S.O.  jAurt. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Advt.J 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODABT  4 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  117,  Cannon-street,  B.C.— fADvrO 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  S 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOIi 
29,  Charing-oross,  S.W.,  -with  accuracy  a 
punctuality.  Plana  and  Drawings  Cop' 
Traced,  or  Uthographed.— [Adw-] 
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Kofcs  in  the  International 
Picture  Galleries. 


HE  place  of 
honour  in 
the  gallery 
devoted  to 
the  works  of 
livingEnglish 
artists,  both  as 
regards  size 
of  canvas  and 
central  posi- 
tion, is  held 
this  year  by 
Mr.Burchett’s 
painting  of  a 
suppOBed_(and 
very  probable) 
scene  during 
“The  Making 
of  the  New 
Forest”  (662), 
which  would 
certainly  have 
olaim  to  its  position  if  the  conception  and 
tecution  were  ns  forcible  as  the  actions  repre- 
mted.  It  needs  the  genius  of  a Gerome  to  render 
Senes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  subservient 
) some  of  the  highest  ends  of  art.  Never- 
leless  this  work  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Bui’chett. 
f smaller  figure-pictures,  chiefly  genre,  may 
3 noted  here  Mrs.  Jopling’s  (late  Romcr) 
nail  study  of  “ A Mother  and  Child  ” (500),  as 
clever  and  agreeable  bit  of  work,  slightly  but 
)n8cientiously  painted;  E.  Hoberts’s  “Early 
aition  ” (506),  much  reminding  us  of  the 
annerof  Ranldoy;  J.  Clark’s  “ First  Letter  ” 
i48),  written  by  a small  scribe  under  the 
udanco  of  an  older  sister  j Miss  Turck’s  “ Lady 
eazlo”  (608),  in  her  unmarried  days,  sitting 
■er  the  tambour -frame  so  contemptuously 
ferred  to  by  Sir  Peter,  a figure  which  realises 
e character  very  well  j and  J.  Morgan’s  two 
ntributions,  “School’s  Over”  and  “Toddles” 
69  and  628),  the  former  of  which  is  a work  of 
ore  elaboration  and  importance  than  the  others 
Autioned ; the  picture  has  fun  in  it,  but 
arcolj  humour,  the  artist  hae  caught  rather 
;e  outer  manner  than  the  character  and  nature 
the  schoolboy  at  play  but  it  attracts  spec- 
tors,  and  is  composea  and  studied  with  caro. 

. a very  different  way  the  scenR  from  the 
jramiog  of  the  Shrew”  (534)  by  H.  C.  Selous, 
jinterestiug,  as  happily  hitting  the  manner  of 
‘ttruohio  and  Katharine  at  the  moment  when 
jelady  comes  (in  the  last  scene)  in  obedience 
1 her  husband’s  orders  : the  quiet  assertion  of 
Ipremacy  in  the  latter,  and  the  dignified  sub- 
pssion  of  the  lady,  are  very  well  given ; the 
imposition  emphasises  the  leading  figures  well, 
jidovici’s  large  picture,  illustrated  by,  or  illus- 
jiling,  a vorso  of  Shelley  (686),  is  an  ill-judged 
(d  prosaic  attempt  to  allegorise  in  painting  the 
letic  metaphor  embodied  in  the  words,  “ The 
mtainn  mingle  with  the  river,”  &c.  The  result 
only  to  utterly  vulgarise  a fine  idea  : pity  that 
artist  who  has  shown  considerable  ability  in 
e execution  of  this  and  sundry  otlicr  works  of 
similar  typo  should  bestow  his  labour  on  things 
aich  none  but  a very  weakly  sentimental  or 
Ijeatrically.miuded  person  would  care  to  possess, 
fie  portrait  of  “ Thomas  Thornycrofc,  esq.’’ 
27),  by  Miss  Alyce  Thornycroft,  is  a half- 
ngth  of  considerable  character  and  individu- 


ality, and  painted  in  a broad  and  effective 
manner : the  sculptor*  appears  to  be  lecturing, 
and  holds  in  one  hand  a small  statuette  in  green 
marble  ; a greyish  coat  gives  the  prevailing  tone. 
Among  a few  foreign  works  interspersed  here, 
a small  one  by  Palavin  (Eussian),  the  interior 
of  a fiaberman’s  cottage  (513),  is  worth  notice 
for  a good  effect  of  light,  character  in  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  and  careful  finish  of  accessories. 

Among  landscapes  in  the  English  gallery  are 
some  very  pleasant  little  bits.  A contribution 
from  Scotland,  by  J.  Cassie,  A.K.S.A.,  “Mouth 
of  the  Eiver  Tay  ” (501),  shows  that  its  author 
sees  with  his  own  eyes,  and  can  find  poetry  in  a 
flat  brown  beach,  with  two  big  guns  and  a signal- 
staff,  and  a lighthouse  on  a distant  reach  of  land. 

F.  Cox’s  little  bit  “ On  the  Thames,”  with  its 
quaint  high  wooden  bridge  (493),  and  Farrer’s 
“Sun  setting  in  a Fog,  London  Bridge”  (518), 
are  both  good  little  things,  the  latter  the  most 
original,  though  rather  hard.  “Daybreak,”  by 

G.  Prendergast  (611),  gives  most  truthfully  and 
feelingly  the  effect  of  the  grey  of  early  dawn 
glimmering  on  a barge  and  two  swans  on  a river, 
and  just  cutting  out  from  tbo  sky  the  rather 
misty  outline  of  houses  above  the  opposite  bank. 
Barclay’s  “ Autumn  Moonlight  on  the  Tay  ” 
(609)  is  good,  and  H.  Moore’s  small  work, 
“Coast  of  North  Wales, — Cattle  basking  on  the 
Beach”  (637),  serves  to  show  what  a genuine 
artist  can  make  out  of  sandhills  and  cows,  dis- 
creetly handled.  It  is  an  admirable  little  work. 
A.  Clint’s  “Lock  at  Wallingford”  (815)  is  a 
small  canal  scene  of  great  freshness  and  truth 
of  tone,  to  some  extent  recalling  the  feeling  of 
Constable.  The  water-colours  on  screens  in  the 
English  Gallery  do  not  call  for  much  remark. 
There  are  some  good  architectural  subjects 
among  them.  A small  drawing  of  St.  Paul’s  by 
K.  K.  Thomas  (7-12),  W.  Eichavdson’s  “ Poets’ 
Corner”  (774),  Dobbin’s  “Burgos  Cathedral’ 
(784),  and  a fine  drawing  by  J.  Chase  of  the 
interior  of  Antwerp  Cathedral.  Several  draw- 
ings of  tho  same  class  by  T.  C.  Dibdin  are  good 
in  regard  to  execution  and  finish,  but  all  fail 
artistically  from  a want  of  definite  point  in  tho 
light  and  colour  composition.  They  are  too  “ all- 
overish,”  so  to  speak.  Mr.  Spiers  exhibits  some 
of  bis  well-known  drawings.  Among  a miscel- 
lany  of  nob  very  interesting  productions,  two 
small  drawings,  by  C. Milliard,  “Near  Festiniog,” 
and  “Mountain  Torrent”  (801-3),  commend 
themselves  as  original  ; as  also  “ Showery 
Weather,”  by  E.  Bernard  (758)  ; “ Niton  Beach, 
Isle  of  Wight,”  by  Miss  A.  White  (8-13);  and 
two  or  three  others. 

The  Bavarian  Gallery  (Room  X.)  has  its  large 
central  picture  also.  Professor  Wagner’s  “ Roman 
Chariot  Race  in  Time  of  the  Emperor  Domitian” 
(1,224),  which  seems  to  be  an  attraction  to 
visitors,  as  well,  perhaps,  on  account  of  a 
certain  novelty  in  the  subject,  as  of  tho  un- 
doubtedly spirited  treatment  of  the  composi- 
tion.  The  scene  is  taken  near  what  may  be 
called  the  “grand  stand,”  in  front  of  which 
several  four-horse  chariots  {<iuadrig(P)  are 
rounding  the  small  end  of  the  amphitheatre, 
rushing  straight  up  to  the  spectator.  The 
foreshortening  of  the  galloping  horses  is  ably 
achieved,  and  a sufficient  variety  given  to  their 
action  and  attitudes ; and  the  almost  grotesque 
energy  of  the  drivers  is  true  to  life,  and  has  no 
classic  conventionality  about  it.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult  to  define  decisively  where  this 
work  falls  short  of  being  wholly  satisfactory,  as 
it  certainly  does ; the  fault  is  to  be  laid  a good 
deal  to  a hardness  and  “ paintiness  ” of  tone  and 
texture,  and  also  to  a want  of  refinement  and 
truth  in  detail.  Meisel’s  “ Last  Meeting  between 
Louis  XVI.  OTifl  his  Family  ” (1,119)  has  much 
of  pathos,  and  the  composition  tells  the  story 
well ; the  jarring  note  is  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  white  satin  dress  of  the  unhappy  queen  is 
forced  into  prominence,  in  order  to  gain  a 
strong  high  light  on  the  right : the  result  is  to 


remind  one  of  Tilburnia  “mad  in  white  satin,” 
besides  being,  under  the  circumstances,  at 
variance  with  probabilities.  “An  Auction,”  by 
Stelzner  (1,130),  shows  a collection  of  figures  of 
considerable  variety,  as  representing  the 
character  of  low  life ; the  composition  wants 
concentration  as  a whole.  An  original 
thing,  and  w’ith  much  of  local  character 
is  Mali’s  “ Cattle  Market  in  Swabia  dixring 
Rainy  Weather”  (1,083)  ; the  architecture  moa^ 
picturesque,  th6  expanse  of  wet  umbrella-tops  in 
the  straggling  street,  with  a detachment  from 
the  mass  struggling  up  the  inn  steps,  the  long 
rain-spouts  projecting  two  or  three  yards  from 
the  houses  with  the  water  blown  away  in  showers 
from  the  end  of  them,  constitute  a highly 
characteristic  scene,  evidently  from  reality. 
For  character  under  very  different  circumstances 
and  people,  Holmberg’s  “ Difference  of  Opinion  ” 
(1,090)  between  certain  elderly  silk-stockinged 
figures,  over  their  wine  in  a luxuriously-furaished 
room,  may  be  mentioned  as  a scene  of  much 
point  and  humour,  and  well  worked  out  both  in 
composition  and  detail.  A half-length  by  Leibl 
of  a “Peasant  Woman  and  Child”  (1,217),  a 
stei*n-looking  woman  in  black  dress  and  with  a 
round  fur  cap  on  her  head,  should  not  be  passed 
over  ; and  Kuppelmayr’a  “ Italian  Concert  ” 
(1,237)  is  interesting  as  recalling  a favourite 
kind  of  composition  of  the  old  Venetian  painters, 
a group  of  half-length  figures  massed  together 
into  one  picture  and  forming  by  their  costumes 
a study  in  colour ; tho  colour  in  this  case  wants 
brilliancy,  but  is  fine  and  harmonious  in  tone; 
the  treatment  is  rather  flat  and  fresco-like.  A 
really  original  little  work  near  this  is  “ Polish 
Jews  at  Morning  Prayer”  (1,232),  by  Von 
Kerwin-Milenski ; the  composition  is  simple  and 
unaffected;  the  long  robes  and  dignified  aspect 
of  the  officiating  priests  contrast  curiously  with 
tho  bare  unceiled  garret,  apparently  lighted  from 
a skylight,  in  which  these  Israelite  worshippers, 
reversing  the  state  of  things  at  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  would  seem  to  havo  shut  them- 
selves for  fear  of  tho  Christians.  There  are 
some  good  landscapes  here,  the  most  ambitious 
being  Noubert’s"  Sunrise  on  the  Grossglockner  ” 
(1,226).  The  artist  has  scarcely  escaped  the 
danger  which  such  subjects  lead  to,  of  portray- 
ing colour  rather  than  light  on  the  snowy 
mountains  lighted  by  the  rising  sun  ; but  it  is 
a powerful  thing,  very  well  attempted,  and  at 
least  partially  successful.  Tho  same  artist’s 
“Winter  Evening”  (1,131)  is  fine,  and  shows 
that  he  is  not  restricted  in  his  range.  Among 
other  works  of  true  feeling  in  landscape  are 
Heffner’s  “ Evening  on  the  Isar  ” (1,162)  j 
Kappis’s  “ Fishermen  on  a Foggy  Morning  ” 
(1,206)  ; “ The  Pond  of  a Monastery,”  by 
Hellrath  (1,222),  a fine  quiet  scene  of  water  and 
dark  trees  with  tho  old  building  as  a background. 
The  screens  in  this  gallery  are  occupied  by 
water  colours,  chiefly  English,  among  which  are 
small  works  of  interest  here  and  there  : two 
drawings  by  Jas.  Price  “Scene  in  Sussex  ’’  and 
“Common  in  Kent”  (1,303,  1,309)  show  artistic 
skill;  and  there  are  originality  and  ability  in 
tbe  two  small  companion  works  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Meyer  (1,335,1,3-10),  representing  phases  of  city 
life  on  its  comic  and  tragic  sides,  “ At  the  Pit 
Door”  and  “A  Scoua  at  the  West  End.” 
Several  of  Mr.  Ernest  George’s  drawings 
sustain  his  reputation  as  an  artist-architect. 

Coming  round  to  the  East  Galleries,  wo  find 
Belgium  numerously  represented  in  Room  XVI. 
The  treatment  of  material  in  interiors,  &c.,  and 
a general  ability  in  the  finish  of  texture  and 
detail,  seem  to  have  become  a tradition  in  this 
school,  and  equally  so  tho  want  of  pure  light 
and  atmosphere  in  almost  the  whole  of  them, 
landscape  especially  : the  sunshine  seems  as  if 
viewed  through  a dingy  medium  interposed. 
The  average  in  i*egard  to  figure  pictures  is,  how- 
ever, higher  here  than  in  the  West  Galleries. 
The  best  thing  in  the  room  is  Slingeneyer’a 
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“ Sfcrecfc  Scene  in  Tanie”  (l,G5fi),  ■which  really 
13  nob  a “scene,”  but  a three-qnarter  length  of  a 
handsome  Algerian  woman,  draped  in  a heavy 
blanket  kind  of  robe,  caressing  a little  copper- 
coloured  lad  seated  against  iho  wall  beside  her  : 
the  figures  are  carefully  studied  in  pose,  the 
lleah-tints  clear  and  good ; the  picture  is  lighted 
up  by  the  touches  of  positive  colour  iu  the 
boy’s  red  cap  and  the  basket  of  lemons  behind. 

“ Italian  ‘Woman  and  Child,”  by  Alexandre 
(1,521),  forms  a good  contrast  in  the  same  class 
of’subiect  to  the  last-named,  and  is  very  pleasing 
in  colonr,  composition,  and  the  picturesque  form 
of  the  cradle  introduced.  “The  Eegatta,”  by 
Cluysenaar  (1,538),  is  one  of  a class  of  subjects 
in  ■which  certain  French  artists  so  much  excel ; 
a lady  iu  a brown  silk  dress,  her  face  in  shado 
from  the  parasol  she  holds,  is  seated  at  an  open 
window  watching  the  yachts  5 the  attitude  and 
pose  of  the  figure,  the  treatment  of  the  acces- 
sories, and  the  distant  glimpse  through  the 
•window  of  the  hot  bright  shore  and  bine  water, 
are  equally  well  given  ; it  is  a ■work  quite  re- 
moved from  the  commonplace.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  two  small  works  by  Impens, 
“Hash!”  and  “The  Picture-book”  (1,511, 
1,599).  “An  Italian  Window,”  by  E.  Smits 
(1,551),  a study  of  girls  arranging  flowers  in  a 
balcony,  has  merit  in  character  and  composition, 
though  rather  muddyin  colour.  The  largo  woik 
by  Soubre,  “A  Koble  Family  before  the  Council 
of  Blood”  (1,551),  is  far  from  being  a bad  or 
inferior  painting;  but  it  is  so  like  so  many 
others  on  similar  subjects,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  see  what  was  to  be  gained  by  painting  it. 
Linnig’s  “Curiosity  Dealer”  (1,585),  an  old 
original  of  a collector  in  the  middle  of  his  iric- 
d-hrac,  examining  a picture  on  his  knee,  is  clever 
and  humorous  ; hero  again  the  want  of  clearness 
and  purity  of  colour  is  the  defect.  The  picture 
by  Hermans,  “Lent  in  the  Convent”  (1,593),  is 
in  its  way  one  of  the  cleverest  things  here,  espe- 
cially the  figure  of  the  fat  brother  in  the  fore- 
ground advancing  to  the  table  with  more  good 
cheer ; but  it  is  a somewhat  coarse  thing,  a 
vulgar  rendering  of  what  is  probably  in  great 
measure  a vulgar  calumny.  The  same  artist 
sends  another  work,  equally  well  executed, 
and  much  pleasanter  in  subject,  “The  Parents’ 
Sunday  Visit”  at  St.  Pierre’s  Hospital,  Brussels; 
the  picture  is  cold  and  dead  in  effect,  for  no 
attempt  is  made  to  soften  away  the  absolute 
realism  of  the  bare  white-washed  -walla,  but  the 
nnaflected  and  simple  feeling  of  the  whole  will 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  many.  We  can  see 
in  this  gallery  the  frightful  havoc  which  English 
drama  and  English  legend  make  among  the 
Continental  painters;  Do  Vriendt’s  attempt  at 
an  “Othello”  (1,001)  is  absolutely  ludicrous; 
and  Van  Lerius,  who  again  copes  with  English 
legend,  is  scarcely  more  successful  in  his 
“Cinderella"  (1,700).  There  are  humour  and 
nature, and  effective  grouping,  in  Gerard’s  paint- 
ing of  the  “Artist  in  his  Studio”  (1,637),  iuthe 
interior  of  a house  in  the  Black  Forest,  engaged 
on  a sketch  of  the  old  gross-niuttBr  of  the  house, 
while  the  host  stands  behind  critically,  and  the 
children  look  on.  Another  work  by  Hermans, 
in  quite  a different  style  to  the  two  mentioned, 
is  the  “Young  Slave  waiting  for  her  Mistress,” 
who  is  going  to  a masked  ball  (1,724)  : a negro 
girl  in  a bright  buff  dress,  holding  a cloak,  &c., 
and  backed  by  a light-toned  striped  silk  curtain, 
— a clever  study  in  colour.  Markelbach’s  half- 
length  group,  “ The  Guardian”  (1,549),  a florid, 
jolly,  old  Dutchman,  taking  care  of  a pretty, 
timid  girl,  who  seems  anxious  to  escape,  may 
close  the  list  of  figure  pictures  that  are  specially 
worth  noting. 

There  are  some  good  landscapes,  marked  by 
that  peculiar  heavy  manner  which  -we  have 
noted  as  so  prevalent.  Van  Luppen’s  “After 
Eain,  near  Dinant  ” (1.552),  though  at  first  sight 
anything  but  attractive.  Is  a picture  the  result  of 
a good  deal  of  study,  and  embodying  well  the 
phase  of  Nature  which  it  professes  to  represent. 
We  meet  one  or  two  of  those  thiok  heavily- 
painted  landscapes,  of  which  the  works  of. 
Coosemans  are  a type ; the  best  is  this  artist’s 
“ Alle  de  Hf-tres— Autumn  ” (1,574),  a powerful 
study  of  forest  scenery,  fine  and  interesting  in 
its  way,  though  we  should  hardly  in  general  care 
to  see  Nature  so  much  “translated”  as  here. 
Bouvier’s  “ Bay  of  Algiers”  (1,583)  is  a goodlittle 
coast  picture;  and  Verheyd;u’s  “ Orchard  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Brussels,”  in  the  “thick” 
stylo  before  alluded  to.  Heyman’s  “ Stormy 
Weather  on  the  Scheldt  ” (1,001)  is  a fine  thing, 
the  weight  and  swing  of  the  water  very  well 
given,  though  with  a tone  and  texture  that  no 
English  sea-painter  would  dream  of.  Indeed, 


“ the  Scheldt”  must  be  a peculiar  river,  or  its 
painters  libel  it  much;  Durand  Brnger’s  paint- 
ing,  “Twilight,”  on  the  said  rtver  (1,629), makes 
the  water  a deep  red-brown,  not  without  effect 
of  a kiud.  De  Scharopeleer’s  “Banks  of  the 
Amstel— October”  (1,6-10),  is  a fine  thing,  and 
the  high  light  catching  the  sails  of  the  boat  in 
the  mfddle  of  the  stream  is  a positive  relief,  and 
is  almost  the  only  real  piece  of  sunlight  in  tlio 
gallery.  Francia’s  “Old  Mill  near  Ostend” 
(l.O'iO)  ; Musin’s  “Island  of  Walchereh”  (1,081)  ; 
Wust's  ” Coast  of  Norway,”  with  a fine  dark 
sea,  all  have  merit  and  originality  in  treatment. 
Bossuet’s  architectural  subjects,  “ Naples  from 
the  Qnai  deMarinella  ”(1,070),  and  “Rome  from 
the  Tiber"  (1,540),  have  all  the  painters’  finest 
characteristics,  and  seem  almost  to  sparkle; 
certainly  these  are  an  exception  to  our  charge  of 
want  of  light  against  the  Belgian  pictures;  and 
there  is  a fine  architectural  painting, by  Stroobant 
(whoso  -n-orks  in  this  kind  we  have  noticed  in 
previous  years),  “ The  Castle  of  Heidelberg 
(1,701),  remarkably  good  in  the  treatmentof  the 
tones  of  tho  old  red  and  brown  masonry,  and  in 
effect  of  light  and  shadow.  In  still  life,  a 
branch  of  art  in  which  the  Belgians  excel,  there 
is  little  exhibited;  but  one  excellent  work  may 
be  noticed,  Huygen’s  “Hawthorn  and  Roses” 
(1,620),  -with  vases  of  Venetian  glass  standing 
among  the  flowers  and  catching  the  light  in  a 
most  sparkling  manner. 

The  Smaller  Gallery  (Room  XVIT.),  devotee!  to 
the  now  great  name  (in  one  sense)  of  “ Ger- 
many,” does  not,  as  we  hinted  in  a previous 
article,  offer  anything  very  remarkable,  unless 
the  spectacle  of  a mass  of  cotton-wool  coming 
down  some  rocks,  and  passing  itself  off  for  a 
waterfall  (1,915),  be  considered  so.  Von  Ecken- 
breeker’s  “ Street  in  Constantinople”  (1,907)  is, 
however,  an  exceptionally  good  architectural 
scene,  in  regard  especially  to  the  management 
of  the  tones  in  shadow  and  the  brilliant  and 
dazzling  brightness  of  the  buildings  in  fall  sun- 
light,  of  -which  a glimpse  is  seen  iu  the  back- 
ground. Burger’s  “ Death  of  the  Stag ” (1,935), 
from  tho  price  put  on  it,  seems  to  claim  to  be  a 
great  work,  but  can  scarcely  count  as  such  in 
the  country  of  Landseer.  Gussow’s  “ Autumn 
Flowers”  (1,950)  is  areally  clever  thing;  two 
figures  (little  more  than  tho  head  and  shoulders) 
of  whom  an  old  wizened  man,  with  his  back 
nearly  to  tho  spectator,  presents  flowers  to  a 
half-smirking,  half-contemptuous  woman,  of  a 
coarse  type  of  faco;  the  thing  is  thoroughly 
original  both  in  motive  aud  execution.  “ Elegy,” 
by  Arnot  (1,955),  is  a poetical  little  work;  the 
bare  side  of  a hill,  down  which  a single  small 
figure  clad  in  black  descends  from  a little  white 
house,  part  of  which  is  seen  over  the  brow  of 
the  bill ; the  whole  is  very  suggestive.  Not  far 
from  this  is  one  of  the  few  first-class  things  in 
the  galleries,  a small  picture  by  Fj'itz  Tfaaulow, 
called  a “Norwegian  Pilot  Boat”  (1,972)  : a 
boat  sails  up  to  tho  foreground  on  green,  trans- 
parent,  rippling  water,  put  iu  with  the  broadest 
aud  simplest  touches  ; an  old  pole  sticking  out 
of  the  water  as  a bank-mark,  one  or  two  distant 
craft,  aud  a line  of  yellow  sand-hills  on  the 
distant  shore  with  sunlight  upon  them,  given 
with  most  pei-fect  trutb  of  tone,  complete 
tho  picture,  which  has  not  a superfluous 
touch,  and  in  tone,  atmosphere,  and  the 
motion  of  the  boat  on  the  water,  is  nearly  per- 
feet.  Gallery  XVIII.  contains  a mixture  of 
Austrian,  Danish,  and  Italian  works.  A small 
work,  by  Offermans,  “ In  tho  Dutch  Dunes  ” 
(2,083),  recalls  Mason  a little  in  style  and  sab- 
ject.  Vogel’s  “ Dutch  Landscape,”  with  houses 
and  mill  (2,1C'8),  is  a very  good  little  bib  of  the 
land  of  dykes,  with  one  strip  of  bright  sea  seen 
over  the  dyke.  One  or  two  of  the  Danish  pic- 
tures are  characteristic,  especially  that  by 
Rasmussen,  “A  Steam  Whaler  off  the  Coast  of 
Greenland,  Midniglit”  (2,119),  which  at  first 
sight  seems  to  be  a work  in  a most  eccentric  aud 
violent  scale  of  colour,  but  it  bears  evidence  oh 
examination  of  being  true  to  the  peculiar  effect 
represented,  the  sun  being  just  on  the  horizon, 
aud  giving  most  peculiar  hues  and  tones  to  the 
water  and  floating  ice.  Italy  is  scantily  re- 
presented, ■which  one  regrets  the  more  as  two  or 
three  of  the  contributions  are  so  good.  Gilardi  s 
“Game  atMorra”  (2,141),  outside  an  Italian 
hostelry,  recalls  Meisonnier,  and  is  nob  without 
some  of  his  excellences.  Glulio-no’s  “ The 
Draught”  (2,143),  represents  a number  of  pea- 
sant figures,  chiefly  young  girls,  at  a well  in  a 
rather  rocky  landscape  ; there  is  abright,  cheerful 
tone  in  this,  and  an  interest  and  grace  in  the 
groups  of  figures,  which  somewhat  remind  us  of 
Leslie,  though  with  a difference.  Trenti’s  “ Iu  , 


the  Alley,”  a little  work,  showing  a broad  walk 
under  fall  and  heavy  summer  trees,  wi'hstiipa 
of  sunlight  finding  a way  through  the  foliage, 
and  two  little  figures  iu  the  half  distance,  will 
bear  looking  into. 


CO-OPERATION  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 
Co-operative  association  has  made  consider* . 
able  strides  since  wo  last  took  occasion  to  invito 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  tho  consideration 
of  the  subject.  It  has  pushed  northward,  and 
eastward,  and  westward  5 and,  whether  it  has  1 
struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil  or  not,  it  has  i 
made  a fair  display  of  branches.  Members  of  : 
co-operative  associations  now  exceed  300,000  in 
number.  They  have  subscribed  a capital  of  ■ 
2|  millions  sterling.  They  are  doing  business  to 
the  amount  of  between  ten  and  twelve  millionai 
a year;  on  which  they  have  made  something 
more  than  seven  per  cent,  by  way  of  profit — or 
we  may  [say  in  round  numbers,  800,0001.  Not. 
content  -with  the  silent  eloquence  of  success,  thai 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  movement  have- 
now  added  to  the  number  of  those  “Congresses,’*, 
which  are  becoming  such  common  features  of  thai 
day;  and  have  sent  200  delegates  to  Halifax,: 
where  they  have  met  under  the  presidency  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  a hereditary  claim  on  the: 
gratitude  of  the  working  classes. 

It  seems  evident  from  what  has  ti*anspired  at 
the  meetings  during  the  past  week,  that  the 
development  of  tho  co-operative  principle  is,  at 
present,  at  a critical  period  of  its  growth.  T(f 

the  sound  practical  good  sense  displayed  in  thai 

speeches,  both  of  Mr.  Brassey  and  of  Mr.  Walter 
Morrison,  we  are  happy  to  bear  au  unhesitating! 
tribute.  Those  gentlemen  have  used  manyi 
arguments,  and  cited  many  authorities  or 
experiences,  that  are  not  unfamiliar  to  our. 
readers.  And  we  think  that  in  the  remarks 
which  we  wish  to  offer,  we  shall  have  the  hearty! 
concurrence  of  all  the  more  educated  and 
thoughtful  of  the  well-wishers  to  co-operativa 
effort. 

The  point  to  which  wo  refer  as  critical  in  the 
course  of  this  movement  has  been  indicated  iu 
the  inaugural  speech.  Co-operation  has  two 
branches — distribution  and  production.  The 
respectable  balance-sheet  to  which^  we  have 
referred,  chiefly  tells  of  the  operation  of  the 
former.  As  to  tho  latter,  which  is  comparatively 
young  and  unformed,  the  chief  example  cited  is 
one  of  misfortune;  namely,  the  Ouseburn  Co- 
operative Engine  Works. 

We  must,  before  proceeding  further,  express 
the  satisfactiou  with  which  we  observe  the  firm; 
manly,  aud  modest  resistance  opposed  by  MrJ 
Morrison  to  an  effort  to  shift  the  operations  of 
the  members  of  the  Congress  to  a field  not  only 
alien,  but  hostile,  to  the  genuine  purposes  of  this 
association.  There  is  nothing  which,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  the  scientific  and  industrial  press  is  more 
bound  to  bring  before  tho  world^  than  tha 
necessity  of  conducting  every  business,  aud 
every  scientific  inquiry,  according  to  its  own 
rules  and  principles.  The  greatest  enemj^  to 
truth,  and  thus  to  progress,  and  thus  to  weRhr% 
is  jumble.  There  is  no  doubt  that  half  the  vara 
and  fightings  that  take  place  among  mankind 
are  due  to  jumble.  Au  improvement  is  sag^ 
gested  which  is,  on  molure  consideration,  worthy 
of  adoption.  Its  actual  advantage  may  be  com- 
puted at  something  considerable.  Its  contingent 
advantages  may  promise  to  be  far  more  exten- 
sive. But  with  this  is  connected  the  disturbance 
of  some  vested  interest;  or  the  possible  call  or 
some  old-established  custom  to  betake  itself  tc 
a new  groove ; and  the  consequence  is  an 
amount  of  indirect  and  valid  opposition,  before 
which  the  improvement  collapses.  It  is  not 
treated  according  to  its  merits,  but  on  altogethei 
different  principles. 

The  great  thing  is,  to  lay  aside  passion  ano 
prejudice,  and  to  learn  what  true  regulating 
principles  actually  are.  For  this  reason  every 
attempt  to  bring  class  interests,  or  political 
party  interest,  to  bear  on  what  is  specially  at 
industrial  question,  is  most  mischievous.  We 
congratnlate  Mr.  Morrison  on  the  tone  he  bae 
taken  in  the  matter.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  onr  readers  are  aware  ol 
tho  attempts  made,  repeatedly  aud  openly,  _bj 
the  retail  traders  to  stamp  out  co-opeiative 
distribution.  These  efforts  have,  no  doubt 
failed.  It  was  right  aud  proper  that  they  shoulo 
fail.  But  there  is  a point  of  gi-eat  difficulty 
involved  here,  and  one  which,  we  fear,  wm 
involve  much  suffering,  and  perhaps,  much  m 
blood,  before  it  is  finally  settled. 
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D In  a complex  system,  such  as  that  of  modern 
1;  civilisation,  no  very  jnigbty  change  can  bo  intro- 
daced  in  any  port,  which  does  not  affect  the 
(d  wholo  organisation.  The  last  half-century  has 

0 witnessed  the  greatest  change  in  the  physical 
•j:  means  of  distributing  produce,  manufactures, 

! and  information,  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
)1  history  of  the  world.  The  effect  of  this  change 
Ml  is  now  painfully  felt  by  a large  number  of  those 
»j  persons  who  get  tbeir  livelihood  by  distribution, 
w It  is  all  very  well  to  cry  out  against  the  groat 
ft  profits  of  the  retail  tradesman,  and  the  ease  with 
otwhich  he  acquiresweulth.  And  retail  dealers  have 
rlgiven  cause  for  this.  But  what  are  the  other  cir- 
ilcumatances  of  the  case  P Persons  who  have  not 
jijvisited  foreign  countries  are  often  little  aware 
ulof  the  claims  oF  the  retail  dealers  of  this  country 
pjto  public  gratitude.  We  owe  to  them  a service 
itjwhich  for  e.xoel]enoe,  promptitude,  and,  generally 
tjapeaking,  courtesy,  is  unrivalled  in  the  world. 
dAlso  (though  this  has  its  black  side),  the  public 
[.(Dwe  to  the  retail  trader  a very  largo  amount  of 
forbearance  and  good  faith  in  money  matters. 
t^Let  us  take  one  instance.  Look  at  the  provision. 
ping  of  London!  What  military  commissariat  was 
lever  equal,  in  aptness,  promptitude,  excellence, 

» and  economy,  to  the  great  unorganised  but  ever 
ractivo  body  which  daily  supplies  bread,  moat, 
Lfish,  vegetables,  fruit,  ale,  and  wine,  to  a concen- 
trated mass  of  three  millions  and  a third  of 
khuman  beings  ? 

41  The  fact,  however,  may  be,  that  a rate  or 
uratio  of  profit  which,  before  the  introduction  of 

1 tho  railway  system  and  its  collateral  facilities 
f.'(8acli  as  the  telegraph),  was  fairly  due  to  tho 
Biretail  traders,  as  the  recompense  of  his  oxer- 
•tions  is,  all  things  considered,  now  too  high, 
wrhis  rate  may  bo  taken  as  one-third  of  the  price 
^aid  by  the  consumer.  Our  present  anxious 
jpxperienco  in  India  tells  us  how  much  depends 
pm  tho  bringing  to  tho  hungry  mouth  of  the 
Hood  that  is  a drug  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
IThirty,  fifty,  or  a hundred  per  cent,  is  not  a 

inestion,  then,  of  immutable  proportion  of  what 
8 “ fair,”  but  an  actual  estimate  of  the  remu- 
leration  properly  duo  for  service  actually  done. 
Ahat  does  the  distribution  cost  ? That  is  tho 
natter  that  should  decide  how  much  the  dis- 
ributors  should  receive. 

Here  it  is  that  the  railway  distribution  has 
brown  retail  trade  off  its  balance,  while  pre- 
>ariug  the  way  for  a better  adjustment.  For 
ho  very  existence  of  retail  trade  two  prices  are 
leoessary, — that  paid  to  tho  producer,  and  that, 
Deluding  the  repayment  of  the  former  amount, 
)aid  to  the  distributor.  If  the  second,  or  retail 
mice  vary;  if  it  be  lower,  for  instance,  in  great 
lentres  of  population  than  it  is  in  rural  districts; 
|.hat  is  to  say,  if  the  difference  is  more  than  the 

!ost  of  carriage  to  such  districts,  the  certain 
sndency  will  bo  to  acoumulato  all  retail  trade, 

8 far  as  possible,  in  the  cities.  The  country 
etailer  is  thus  in  danger  of  extinction. 

That  tacit  sympathy  and  combination  which 
preqneutly  subsists  between  members  of  the 
came  commercial  class  has  hitherto  checked  a 
^rovement  which,  none  tho  less,  is  making  pro- 
ppress,  and  is  sure  to  go  on.  For  many  objects  it 
t<s  now  far  more  convenient  for  persons  resident 
5“  ^.country  to  write  to  a well-known  London 
»stablishmont,  with  the  certitude  of  receiving 
haactly  what  is  wanted  by  return  of  post  or  of 
rrain,  than  to  market  in  a country  town.  So 
I ;ong  as  the  ordinary  rate  of  trade  profit  is  kept 

Bolerably  equal,  this  tendency  is  checked  But 

iihe  effect  of  this  equality  is,  to  give  very  large 
Ihrofits  to  the  large  dealers,  simply  because  of 
lihe  large  amount  of  their  business.  The  little 
Blealer,  mean  time,  is  starving,  because  he  has 
Biot  enough  business  to  get  a living  out  of  his 
i air  trade  profit  on  the  amount. 

J At  this  point  co-operative  distribution  comes  in 
1(0  complicate  matters.  You  find,  in  round  num- 
,iers,that  by  taking  a certain  amount  of  trouble  on 
I j’ourown  shoulders  you  save  certain  charges  made 
tl>y  the  retail  tradesman.  That  is  matter  of  give 
-nd  take ; fair  matter  for  every  one  to  decide  for 
munself. 

u Next,  you  find  that,  by  avoiding  certain  risks, 

'1.8  well  as  certam  costs,  to  which  the  retail 
subject,  you  effect  a certain 
’ it  bo  30,  or  20, per  cent, 
here  is,  that  by  bringing  forward 

P"ce,  irrespective  of  other 
Iftualmcations,  the  large  tradesman  may  be  driven 
fcO  make  a reduction  in  profits,  which,  in  fact,  he 
vian  well  afford  to  do.  But  then,  what  becomes 
Ml  the  small  tradesman  ? lie  must  reduce  prices 
voo,  whereas  he  can  hardly  live  as  it  is. 
g The  ultimate  effect,  no  doubt,  will  be  tho 
(^•eduction  of  the  number  of  retail  tradesmen. 


Bearing  in  mind  the  increased  facility  of  diatri- 
bution,  it  may  well  bo  the  case,  both  that  their 
numbers  are  far  too  large,  and  that  trade  profits 
are  far  too  high.  But  the  misery  that  will  bo 
involved  before  these  things  right  themselves 
will,  we  fear,  be  very  great. 

Here  then,  we  are  fain  to  hope  co-operation 
will  rather  prove  to  be  an  influence  tending  to 

confine  trades— or  rather  the  profits  of  trade 

within  due  limits,  than  a permanent  element  in 
the  social  order.  Certain  expenses  attend  every 
kind  of  provision.  If  a co-operative  bakery,  or 
grocery,  or  any  other  store  be  established,  the 
bakers,  and  purohasers,  and  carriers,  and  all 
other  labour  and  cost  involved  by  the  production 
of  the  loaf,  or  the  collection  of  tho  pound  of 
currants,  that  is  set  on  your  table,  must  be  paid. 
The  co-operative  store,  as  compared  to  the  shop, 
has  two  advantages.  First,  it  has  no  risk  of  bad 
debts;  secondly,  it  has  no  risk  of  want  of 
custom.  For  how  much  these  two  items  of  risk 
count  in  our  daily  expenditure  it  is  hard  to  say. 
But  if  we  suppose  that  the  two  together  may 
amount  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  cost  value,  the 
tradesman,  in  self-defence,  must  make  a charge 
of  something  like  20  per  cent,  to  cover  the  risk. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tradesman  has  a great 
advantage  over  tho  store.  There  is  long,  per- 
haps hereditary,  knowledge  of  the  business',  and 
there  is  tho  proverbial  benefit  of  the  master’s 
eye.  Tlie  manager  is  a far  less  efficient  man 
than  the  master.  That  is  to  say,  that,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  the  same  man  would 
manage  his  own  shop  far  better  than  he  would 
manage  another  man’s  store.  This  is  an  old, 
old  truth,  but  one  which  is  constantly  over- 
looked. Its  influence  is  unsleeping  and  im- 
mense. 

We  think,  then,  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  with 
the  course  of  time,  the  present  standard  of 
retail  profit  will  be  reduced,  and  that  by  perhaps 
from  one  half  to  two- thirds  of  its  actual  amouut. 
Wo  admit  the  groat  amouut  of  suffering  that 
will  be  caused  by  tho  change.  We  think  that 
a reduction  in  the  number  of  retail  dealers 
throughout  tho  country  is  imminent.  But  we 
are  convinced  that  no  effort  will  avert  such  a 
change  if  it  onco  commences.  It  may  be  painful, 
but  it  is  inevitable.  By  hook  or  by  crook,  the 
average  price  of  distribution  will  adju,st  itself 
to  the  average  cost  of  distribution,  and  as  that 
takes  place,  there  will  come  less  and  less  in. 
ducement  to  interfere  with  the  old-established 
channels  of  trade.  The  tradesman  will  be  the 
best  distributor  of  his  own  wares,  so  soon  as  the 
number  of  those  for  whom  the  business  has  to 
provide  a maintenance  bo  reduced  to  that  of  the 
persons  who  are  actually  required  for  its  efficient 
performance.  If  no  more  cats  are  kept  than 
catch  mice,  no  one  will  grudge  the  ustful  animal 
her  saucer  of  milk,  even  if  it  happen,  in  some 
instances,  to  be  rich  with  cream. 

If  we  are  at  all  correct  in  supposing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  sound  principles  of  economic 
science,  that  each  business  is  beat  conducted  by 
its  own  members,  and  that  the  great  function  of 
our  present  co-operative  distributing  associations 
will  be  rather  to  place  trade  on  a sounder  and 
more  truthful  footing  than  permanently  to  divert 
it  from  those  self-formed  channels,  in  flowino- 
through  which  it  has  fertilised  and  blessed  ouT 
country  for  eight  hundred  years,  the  same 
observation.s  will  apply  -with  much  more  force  to 
co-operative  production.  Such,  in  fact,  is  ad- 
raitted  in  plain  terms  by  ilr.  Brassey.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  efficient  superintendence 
for  a co-operative  factory  is  found  to  be  extrema. 
That  gradual  growth  by  which  individual  busi- 
nesses,  such  as  tho  gigantic  operations  of  the 
late  Mr.  Brassey,  attain  magnitude,  may  well  be 
considered  essential  to  success.  You  can  no 
moi'e  create  a large,  sound,  well-ordered  business 
than  you  can  create  a crop  of  corn.  Each  has 
to  be  carefully  watched,  and  tended  in  its  growth 
from  the  germs. 

None  the  less  do  we  heartily  desire  to  see  the 
fullest  play  given  to  experiments  of  this  nature. 
We  confess,  however,  the  belief,  that  the  co- 
operative system  ia  of  most  avail  when  it  is 
applied,  not  to  originate,  but  to  aid.  It  is  when 
the  master  of  a large  establishment,  or  the  head 
of  a large  firm,  makes  plain  to  all  his  hands  that, 
by  working  for  him  they  are  working  for  them- 
selves, wo  have  tho  ^truest  and  most  efficient 
CO  oiiPration.  The  name  of  Mr.  Briggs  is  most 
honourably  associated  with  this  aspect  of  the 
case.  We  believe  that  there  are  more  than  one 
largo  establishment  in  the  North  where  a real 
partnership  exists  between  master  and  men,  and 
where  a definite  and  agreed  distribution  of  profits 
is  made,  between  thr'se  who  find  the  actual 


labour  and  those  who  fulfil  the  far  more  difficult 
task  of  finding  employment  for  that  labour.  To 
this  we  look,  we  confess,  as  tho  brightest  and 
most  permanent  phase  of  co-operation.  It  is  no 
now  thing  to  us,  and  we  hope  before  long  it  will 
cease  to  be  rare.  It  will  be  always  more  easyto 
find  and  to  pay  workmen,  than  to  find  and  pay  a 
good  master  or  manager. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  wealth,  any  more 
than  to  learning,  nowadays.  Every  business  has 
its  own  laws,  and  misfortune  will  attend  their 
breach.  Even  co-operative  factories  are  not  free 
from  strikes.  What  we  have  to  do  ia,  to  remem- 
ber, on  the  one  hand,  that  human  nature  will 
assert  its  own  tendencies;  on  the  other  hand, 
that  trade  will  obey  its  own  certain  laws.  We 
want  to  bring  these  two  influences  to  pull  in  the 
same  direction.  When  they  are  opposed,  the 
result  is  misfortune  and  confusion ; when  they 
go  together,  it  is  the  public  welfare. 


CHUECH  BUILDING  IN  SOUTH  LONDON. 

Several  new  clmrches  are  about  to  be  erected 
in  different  parts  of  Sonth  London.  Amongst 
others  a large  church  is  immediately  to  °be 
erected  close  to  Kennington-park.  lb  will  be 
centrally  situated  in  a new  district,  which  has 
been  formed  out  of  tho  parish  of  St.  Paul, 
Walworth.  The  new  church,  which  is  to  be 
dedicated  to  Sfc.  Agnes,  is  intended  to  be  a large 
and  handsome  architectural  structure,  and  will 
cost  about  10,0001.  In  connexion  with  it  there 
are  to  be  new  schools  erected,  and  also  a par- 
sonage-house. The  site  has  been  secured  at  the 
sole  expense  of  one  gentleman,  and  tho  sum  of 
5,0001.  has  already  been  subscribed  towards  tho 
building.  The  ecclasiastical  commissioners  have 
also  granted  an  endowment.  Another  new 
church  is  also  about  to  bo  erected  in  Perndale. 
road,  Shepherd’s-lane,  Bi-ixton,  close  to  the  new 
baths,  which  are  now  nearly  ready  for  opening, 
and  where  a large  number  of  new  houses  are  in 
course  of  crectiou.  The  new  church  of  St. 
Gabriel,  which  has  just  been  erected  in  Newing- 
ton ohurch-yavd,  is  now  finished,  and  opened, 
as  elsewhere  more  particularly  mentioned  in  our 
columns. 


ST.  GABRIEL’S,  NEWINGTON. 

Tiie  mission  church,  which  was  designed  to 
replace  in  part,  a few  yards  from  the  original 
structure,  the  to-be-demolished  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary’s  on  the  Butts,  is  now  finished  and 
opened.  The  building  is  plain,  and  is  erected  upon 
piers  and  arches,  instead  of  continuous  footings, 
in  order  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible  the  graves 
in  the  churchyard.  The  piers  were  first  built  up 
to  the  springing  level  of  the  arches  ; the  ground 
between  the  piers  was  then  cut  away  at  the 
proper  curve,  forming  an  earth  centre,  which 
was  rendered  in  mortar  to  make  the  curve  true. 
The  brick  rings  were  then  built  over.  Oblong 
in  general  form,  the  new  church  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  two  aisles,  and  vestries;  the 
architecture  is  Early  Gothic;  and  the  materials 
used  in  building  are  red  brick,  with  stone 
sills,  weatherings,  window  traceries,  &c.  The 
building  has  an  open-timbered  roof  covered 
with  slate  and  sunnonnted  at  the  chancel 
arch  by  a bell-gable,  moulded  brick  strings 
relieving  the  exterior  wall-surfaces.  The 
nave  ai'cades  consist  of  four  pointed  arches, 
carried  on  stone  moulded  caps  and  bases,  and 
blue  stone  shafts ; above  there  are  eight  clear- 
story windows  on  each  side.  The  chancel  floor 
will  be  3 ft.  6 in.  higher  than  that  of  the  nave. 
The  reredos  will  be  chiefly  of  stone  (carved), 
and  supported  on  each  side  by  ornamental 
panels,  which  will  return  some  few  feet  into  the 
chancel.  Messrs.  Lathey,  Brothers,  of  Battersea, 
are  the  builders.  The  coat  was  5,000i.  Mr.  E. 
J.  Cutts,  of  Hammersmith,  was  the  ai-chiteot. 


Designs  for  Cards  and  Certificates.— 
The  Committee  of  the  London  School  Board 
brought  up  a report,  recommending  that  a letter 
bo  addressed  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
stating  that  tho  Board  were  prepared  to  offer  a 
reward  of  51.  for  the  best  design  of  an  attend, 
ance  card,  of  a drill  certificate,  and  of  a musical 
certificate,  respectively,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  names  of  the  successful  designer  or 
designers  should  be  published,  and  asking  if  tho 
department  would  assist  the  Board  in  obtain- 
ing a few  design's.  The  recommendation  was 
agi'eed  to. 
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DECISION  AS  TO  THE  EXETER 
REREDOS. 

crowd  assembled  outside 


Chapter  House  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Exeter,  on  WedneBday,  anxious  to  hear 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Bishop  touching  the 
erection  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  much  talked-of 
reredoB.  The  doors  were  opened  at  ten  minutee 
to  twelve,  and  in  n very  few  minutes  tho  place 
was  densely  packed.  The  Chapter  House, 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  south  Norman  tower, 
is  some  75  ft.  by  30  ft.,  the  lower  portion  being 
Early  English, — built  by  Bishop  Bruere, — the 
nppor  part  Perpendicular,  and  covered  by  a 
richly-decorated  oak  roof.  The  cathedral  library 
of  upwards  of  8,000  volumes  is  kept  here,  and 
chapter  business  usually  transacted  therein.  The 
ancient  walls  have  seldom  looked  down  upon  a 
more  expectant  audience  than  they  did  on  W ednes* 
day, — an  audience  so  crowded  that  the  bishop’s 
attendauts  made  room  for  his  lordship  to  pass 
with  some  difficulty.  The  bishop,  arrayed  in 
his  robes,  took  his  seat  precisely  at  twelve 
o’clock.  The  dean  was  not  present;  thechapter, 
however,  were  there,  arrayed  in  their  acadeuiic 
gowns. 

Bishop  Temple  proceeded,  amidst  an  impres- 
sive silence,  to  read  Justice  Keating’s  opinion. 
This  occupied  exactly  one  hour,  and  was  against 
the  defendants  on  both  points  ; thus  giving  the 
bishop  full  jurisdiction  over  his  cathedral,  and 
condemning  tho  reredoa  in  toio. 

The  decision  created  some  sensation  in  court 
amongst  the  audience,  and  the  excitement 
was  added  to  when  Archdeacon  Freeman  got 
up  and  endeavoured  to  speak  in  defence  of  the 
reredos.  This  he  was  prevented  doing,  and  the 
Bishop  then  pronounced  judgment,  ordering  the 
removal  of  the  reredos,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
stone  screen  without  images,  or  a continuation 
of  the  grating  on  each  side,  and  the  erection  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  such  a position  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  canon.  He  added, 
that  he  should  be  ready  to  receive  an  appli- 
cation for  a faculty  to  vary  the  above  order,  and 
to  make  such  arrangements  as,  without  involving 
anything  illegal,  would  contribute  to  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  event 
of  there  being  no  appeal  against  his  judgment, 
and  the  reredos  not  being  removed,  the  petitioner 
■would  be  at  liberty  to  apply  for  a monition  to 
enforce  the  order. 

We  have  already  given  onr  readers  an  engrav- 
ing  of  this  ill-fated  work.  It  is  not  perhaps  the 
most  successful  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s  productions, 
and  contrasts  somewhat  harshly  with  the 
charmingly  graceful  sedilia  close  by. 

Chancellor  Harrington  and  Dr.  Blackall,  M.D., 
have  paid  the  whole  of  the  expense  for  the 
erection  of  this  rerodos. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  LONDON. 


Qrove-road,  Forest-hill. — The  formal  opening  of 
this  school,  which  is  situated  in  a pleasant  green 
valley,  about  half  a mile  distant  from  the 
Forest-hill  station  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway,  has  taken  place,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Charles  Reed,  M.P.,  chairman  of 
the  London  School  Board.  Tho  proceedings 
commenced  with  a careful  inspection  of  the 
school  buildings,  which  are  hotter  provided  with 
means  of  ventilation,  educational  apparatus, 
healthy  playgrounds,  lavatories,  &c.,  than  many 
of  the  high-class  schools  either  in  or  out  of 
London.  Sir  Charles  Reed  handed  the  key  over 
to  the  Local  School  Board  authorities.  He  cited 
the  work  that  had  been  done  by  the  Metropolitan 
School  Board  in  the  Greenwich  district,  to  which 
the  Grove-road  belongs,  as  a proof  that  the 
Board  was  a Board  of  action.  In  that  district 
there  had  already  been  provided  school  accom- 
modation for  12,186  children,  and  the  school  they 
were  then  opening  would  accommodate  585  more. 
He  hoped  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Board  would  have  about  90  sobools  in  full  work, 
and  they  would  then  have  reached  the  limits  o 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  ho  believed  they 
would  soon  have  to  build  still  moi*e  schools  for 
the  ever-growing  population.  The  Grove-road 
school  and  its  surroundings  occupied  19,370 
square  feet  of  ground,  and  had  been  erected  at 
a cost  of  6,733J.  It  would  accommodate  152 
girls,  152  boys,  and  281  infants.  It  was  generally, 
he  said,  the  custom  to  put  the  bays  first,  but  he 
gave  the  girls  precedence,  because  tho  Board 
•was  of  opinion  that  in  educational  matters  our 
girls  had  hitherto  been  very  much  neglected,  and 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  use  its 


utmost  power  and  zeal  to  repair  the  injustice. 
The  architect  of  the  new  school  was  Mr,  H. 
Saxon  Snell. 

Wmdsworth-Toad,  BattevseaParlc. — Sir  Charles 
Reed  also  presided  at  the  formal  opening  of  the 
school  erected  by  the  Board  on  a plot  of  ground 
facing  Lower  Wandsworth-road,  and  immediately 
adjoining  Battersea  Park.  The  building,  besides 
possessing  every  modern  educational  appliance, 
is  an  ornament  to  the  neighbourhood.  According 
to  a statistical  paper  read  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  the 
official  district  correspondent,  it  will  accommo- 
date 297  boys,  290  girls,  and  319  infants.  The 
cost  of  the  site,  32,670  square  feet,  was  2,2581. 
3a.  6d.,  and  of  the  building  6,8667.  138.  9d., 
making  a total  of  9,1241.  17s.  3d.,  or  107.  Os.  2d. 
per  bead.  The  school  fees  will  bo  twopence  per 
week  for  infants  and  threepence  for  boys  and 
girls  ; and  no  doubt  whatever  prevails  that, 
within  a week  of  its  opening,  the  school  will  be 
quite  full  in  each  department.  Sir  Charles  said 
it  was  erroneous  to  speak  of  these  institutions  as 
State  schools  ; the  more  correct  definition  would 
be  to  style  them  schools  of  the  peop'e,  built  and 
supported  by  the  money  of  the  people,  and 
managed  by  tho  representatives  of  the  people. 
In  fact,  the  schools  were  the  property  of  the 
people,  and  not  of  the  State. 

Commercial-road.  — Another  now  school  in 
connexion  with  the  London  School  Board  has 
been  opened  in  Gloucester-street,  Commercial- 
road.  Mr.  E.  H.  Currie,  the' chairman  of  the 
Works  Committee  of  the  Board,  presided  over 
the  proceedings.  He  said  that  the  school  which 
bad  been  thrown  open  was  the  eleventh  perma. 
nent  Boai-d  School  that  had  been  erected  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  There  was  now  permanent 
school  accommodation  in  the  Tower  Hamlets 
division  of  the  metropolis  for  something  like 
12,000  children,  and  fonr  more  schools  were  in 
the  coarse  of  erection,  which,  when  finished, 
would  make  the  school  accommodation  amount 
to  15,000.  Tho  school  which  they  were  opening 
was  large  enough  to  educate  386  boys,  380 
girls,  and  285  infants,  giving  a total  of 
1,050.  Those  assembled  would  be  glad  to 
hear  that  400  children  had  attended  that 
morning.  The  school  was  an  expensive  one; 
but  this  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  having  to 
make  a deep  excavation  in  order  to  reach  a 
sound  foundation.  By  November  next  the  School 
Board  wonld  have  erected  86  new  schools,  which 
wonld  give  accommodation  for  81,000  children. 

Mansfield-place,  Kentish  TovJn.—A  very  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the 
borough  of  Marylebone  which  lies  between 
upper  Kentish-town  and  Hampstead  crowded  to 
the  new  schools  in  Mansfield-place,  Kentish- 
town-road,  built  by  the  London  School  Board, 
the  occasion  being  the  official  opening.  Sir 
Charles  Reed  presided.  The  schools  stand  on  a 
very  large  site,  and  provide  for  1,100  children, 
at  a cost  of  little  more  than  87.  per  head.  There 
are  three  departments, — boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
all  with  separate  open  playgrounds  on  tho  level, 
part  covered.  Each  department  is  fitted  with 
cloak-rooms  and  lavatories,  and  there  are  class- 
rooms in  addition  to  open  general  school-rooms. 
In  the  room  which  is  to  seat  some  210  children 
upwards  of  800  adults  had  crowded  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening.  All  the  walls  are 
decorated  with  pictures  illustrative  of  natural 
and  scriptural  history,  oleographs  of  standard 
pictures,  and  sketches  of  various  industries. 
Classes  can  pass  to  the  general  school-room  by 
out- galleries,  so  as  not  to  disturb  other  class- 
rooms on  the  one  hand,  or  to  tako  up  space  by 
passages  on  the  other.  The  old  “form” 
system  is  entirely  abolished  by  the  use  of  the 
newly-invented  desks,  which  provides  seats, 
desks,  and  a shelf  for  each  child’s  books 
and  ntensils,  thus  training  the  child  from 
the  first  day  to  habits  of  order  and  care.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Robson,  the  architect  of  the 
Board,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Niblett  & 
Son.  The  chairman  stated  that  the  Board  had 
received  eleven  new  sites  in  the  Marylebone 
division,  in  which  this  school  "was  situated. 
Besides  these  eleven  sites,  the  Board  had  had 
schools  transferred  to  it,  and  had  hired  tempo- 
rary buildings,  making  provision  in  29  schools 
in  this  division  for  13,800  children.  The  site  on 
which  tho  set  of  schools  then  to  be  opened  stood 
had  an  area  of  17,945  square  feet,  and  cost 
2,9007.,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  was  9, 0507. 
The  provision  was  for  327  girls,  240  boys,  and 
462  infants.  For  the  number  of  children  pro- 
vided for  he  considered  these  to  be  cheap 
schools. 

Henry-sb'ect,  Ilanipstoad-road.  — The  formal 
opening  of  the  new  schools  in  Henry-street, 


Hampstead-road,  took  place  in  the  presence  of  1 
a large  number  of  persons.  Mr.  Currie,  vice, 
chairman  of  the  Board,  occupied  the  chair; 
After  an  inspection  of  tho  building,  which,  like  : 
the  other  schools  erected  by  the  Board,  consists  • 
of  a series  of  rooms  plainly  but  substantially  j 
built,  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  in. 
struction,  and  provided  with  all  suitable  accom- 
modation for  so  large  an  establishment,  the  chair, 
man  congratulated  the  audience  that  the  pre» 
sent  fine  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  : 
Brook-street  Refuge  and  Ragged  School.  They  < 
had  been  accused  of  extravagance  in  their  build- 
ings, but  he  defied  any  one  to  point  out  in  that  ' 


uiildiDg  a single  thing  that  could  be  well  left 
A To  be  sure  they  gave  pleasant  and  healthy  ■ 


rooms,  and  wonld  provide  the  best  teachers. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  at  the  rate  of  87. 
2s.  8id.  per  child,  and  there  was  accommodation  i 
for  755  children;  303  infants  in  that  room,  204 
girls  on  the  floor  above,  and  248  boys  on  the  > 
top  floor.  They  had  also  capital  play-grounds' 
attached  to  the  building.  The  value  of  these- 
schools  might  not  be  apparent  at  the  moment,  ; 
but  he  believed  that  the  state  of  London  would  • 
be  different  twenty  years  hence  from  what  it 
was  now.  The  cost  of  the  education  of  each 
child  would  be  17.  to  each  ratepayer,  and  that . 
was  a wiser  payment  than  perhaps  207.  or  30K  ^ 
for  maintenance  in  perhaps  a different  place  ? 


THE  FIRST  HANTS  ARTILLERY  NEW 
DRILL  HALL. 

The  new  drill-hall  provided  for  the  accommo.-' 
dation  of  the  First  Hants  Artillery,  at  South- 
ampton, has  been  inaugurated  by  tho  Mayor.: 
The  site  is  at  the  junction  of  Nichols  and  North, 
brook-roads,  about  200  yards  from  the  north  end  of. 
St.  Mary’s-street.and  300  yards  from  the  now  rail- 
way station  at  Northam.  The  building,  which  has 
been  designed  by  and  executed  under  tho  super-: 
intendence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect,  and- 
in  the  arrangement  of  which  the  strictest : 
economy  had  to  be  observed,  is  built  of  red: 
bricks,  relieved  by  white  brick  bands  and  drosa-i 
iugs,  and  is  intended  to  be  pointed  with  black' 
mortar.  Tho  principal  entrance  is  at  the  south, 
end,  by  a pair  of  large  folding  doors  placed  in  a 
projecting  vestibule  (intended  to  bo  hereaften 
supplied  with  inner  doors)  giving  access  to  the 
drill-hall,  which  is  92  ft.  8 in.  in  length  between 
the  walls,  by  44  ft.  in  width,  which,  although: 
shorter,  is  2 ft.  wider  than  the  Carlton  Hall,  the. 
headquarters  of  the  2nd  Hants  Rifle  Corps.  At 
tho  north  end,  or  opposite  the  entrance,  there  is 
a raised  platform,  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  baud  of  the  corps,  and  other  pur-, 
poses ; whilst  beneath  this  are  situated  the 
orderly-room,  22  ft.  by  11  ft.,  and  the  armoury,' 
208  ft.  by  8 ft. ; each  of  these  rooms  is  8 ft.  Gin. 
high,  and  heated  by  open  fireplace,  and  the  walla 
lined  with  match  boarding.  A door  placed  in 
the  side  into  Northbrook-road  gives  easy  and 
convenient  access  at  any  time  to  the  platform 
or  lower  rooms  without  disturbing  an  audience 
in  the  hall  ; and  the  staircases  are  arranged  to 
allow  of  tho  orderly-room  being  used  as  aa 
assembly  or  retiring-room,  connected  with  the 
platform  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
drill-ball  or  armoury.  The  roof  is  supported  on 
seven  semicircular  trasses,  springing  from  stone 
templates,  placed  4 ft,  from  the  floor,  giving  a 
height  of  26  ft.  to  the  under  side  of  the  truss  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall.  The  roof,  which  is  open 
timbered  and  boarded,  is  distempered  in  two 
colours.  The  hall  is  lighted  from  the  roof,  and 
the  floor  is  of  wood,  the  portion  intended  fofl 
heavy  drill  being  laid  with  2.}  in.  battens.  A 
door  in  the  west  wall,  near  the  platform,  gives 
access  to  an  enclosed  yard,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  con- 
taining coal-store,  lavatory,  and  offices.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Jonas  Nichols, 
the  leasee  of  the  land,  whose  tender  was  lowest 
in  a public  competition.  The  old  gas-fittingf 
have  been  re-used,  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Dui-kin,  and  the  space  between  the  building  ano 
footpath  has  been  planted  with  evergreens  bj 
Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers. 


New  Hall  Ha3rward’s-Heatli.  — The 
new  recreation  - hall  at  the  County  _A8ylum 


Uayward’a-beatb,  has  been  opened.  The  hall 
at  the  end  of  which  is  built  a permanent  theatre 
was  designed  by  Mr.  H.  Card,  of  Lewes.  It  it 
capable  of  holding,  seated,  about  500  persons 
The  stage  at  the  end  is  raised  from  the  floor  oi 
the  room,  and  tho  size  of  tho  proscenium  ii 
16  ft.  wide  by  17  ft.  high. 
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VAUXHALL  AND  RANELAGII. 

It  ia  a very  curious  fact,  that  wliile  on  the 
Coutiiient  the  public  take  tho  chief  portion  of 
their  summer  amuaemonta  in  the  open  air,  we  in 
England  have  scarcely  any  al  fresco  entertain- 
ments for  respectablo  people.  The  usual  expla- 
nation  given  of  this  difference  in  national  habits, 
is  that  our  climate  is  unfitted  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, aud  that,  therefore,  had  wo  tho  settled 
weather  of  more  southern  countries,  we,  like 
their  inhabitants,  should  live  a more  open-air 
life  than  we  do  now.  But  this  cannot  be  a sufli- 
cieub  explanation  in  face  of  the  actual  fact  that 
Vauxhall  Gardens  existed  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
There  can,  wo  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
national  characteristics  of  Englishmen  have 
undergone  a considerable  change  since  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  In  the  IGtb,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries  our  countrymen  appear  to  have  lived 
a life  much  more  liko  tho  Continental  one  than 
we  now  live.  What  has  caused  this  change 
it  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire. 
Most  travellers  on  their  rctura  from  the  Conti- 
nent must  feel  the  want  in  London  of  such  out- 
door entertainments  as  aro  supplied  in  so  many 
foreign  towns  by  tho  Kursaala  and  summer 
theatres,  where  ai’e  combined  early  hours  and 
innocent  amusement.  English  families  have  no 
place  where  they  can  go  on  fine  evenings  to  hear 
good  musio  and  meet  their  friends,  for,  without 
stepping  aside  to  censuro  such  places  as 
Cremorue  and  North  Woolwich  Gardens,  we  may 
safely  say  they  are  nob  the  places  to  which  a 
gentleman  would  caro  to  take  his  family.  Onr 
fathers  did  taka  their  children  to  Vauxhall,  and 
we  will  now  see  what  the  place  they  visited  was 
like.  A forgotten  poet  of  tho  last  century  sup- 
poses Eden  to  have  been  borno  uudostroyed  by 
the  flood,  and  that — 

" After  floating  many  a year, 

At  length  it  Ux'd  and  settled  here  " ; 

but  our  standard  authors  were  little  less  lauda- 
tory when  they  had  to  describo  the  beauties  of 

Vauxhall.  Fielding  writes  in  his  “Amelia”: 

“ The  extreme  beauty  aud  elegance  of  this  place 
is  well  known  to  almost  every  one  of  my  readers, 
and  happy  it  is  for  me  that  it  is  so,  since  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  it  would  exceed  my  power 
of  description.”  Goldsmith  is  not  behindhand  in 
laudatioD,  and  ho  puts  tho  following  words  into 
tho  mouth  of  his  Chinese  philosopher: — “The 
illuminations  began  before  we  arrived,  and  I must 
confess  that  upon  entering  tho  gardens  I found 
every  sense  overpaid  with  more  than  expected 
pleasure : tho  lights  everywhere  glimmering 
through  scarcely  moving  trees;  tho  full-bodied 
concert  bursting  on  tho  stillness  of  night; 
tho  natural  concert  of  the  birds  in  tho  more 
retired  parts  of  the  grove,  vioing  with  that  which 
was  formed  by  art;  the  company,  gaily  dressed, 
looking  satisfaction  ; and  tho  tables  spread  with 
various  delicacies,  all  conspired  to  fill  my  imagi- 
nation with  the  visionary  happiness  of  the 
Arabian  lawgiver,  and  lifted  mo  into  an  ecstasy 
of  admiration.” 

Vauxhall,  Fawkeshall,  or  Foxhall,  takes  its 
namo  from  Fulko  de  Breaute,  who  built  a man- 
Bion-honso  in  the  manor  of  South  Lambeth,  and 
his  time  the  manor  was  called  indifferently 
Fawkeshall  or  South  Lambeth.  In  a record  of 
tho  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  is  declared  to  contain 
twenty-nine  acres  of  meadow  land  and  eighty 
acres  of  arable  land.  Tho  hall  built  by  King 
John’s  mercenary  follower  was  destroyed  in 
course  of  time,  and  another  building,  known  as 
Copped  Hall,  took  the  name  of  Vauxhall.  Here 
the  unfortunate  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  was  a 
prisoner,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry, 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Hartlib, 
m a letter  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  dated  161-9, 
writes  “ Fauxhall  ia  to  be  sett  apart  for  pub’ 
lick  uses,  by  which  is  meant  making  it  a place  of 
resort  for  artists,  meohanicks,  &c.,  and  a depot 
for  models  and  philosophical  apparatus  ;”  and  in 
165-1  Hartlib  again  writes  :— “The  Earl  of  Wor- 
oester  is  buying  Fauxhall  from  Mr.  Trenchard,  to 
bestow  the  use  of  that  house  upon  Gaspar 
Calehuf  and  his  son  as  long  as  they  shall  live, 
for  he  intends  to  make  it  a College  of  Artizans.” 
Sir  Samuel  Morland,  the  projector,  possessed  the 
honse  for  some  years,  and  filled  it  with  his  in- 
ventions.  He  built  a room  in  the  garden  which 
ho  lined  with  looking-glass  and  filled  with  foun- 
tains,  to  which  many  visitors  flocked.  The  manor 
of  Vauxhall  was  famous  for  its  pottery,  its  plate- 
glass,  and  its  gardens.  The  latter  were  long 
known  as  the  Spring  Gardens,  aud  this  name 
was  continued  as  late  as  the  year  17b5.  Tho 
Spring  Gardens  in  St.  James’s  Park,  although 


attached  to  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  was  a place 
of  pblic  resort  in  tho  reign  of  Charles  1.  and 
during  the  Commonwealth,  but  at  tho  Restora- 
tion tho  entertaiiiinonts  were  moved  to  tho  N 
Spring  Gardens  at  Vauxhall.  Evelyn  notes  in 
his  Diary  on  tho  2nd  of  July,  1661,  that  he 
“went  to  see  tho  Now  Spring  Garden  at  Lam- 
beth,  a pretty  contrived  plantation.”  Popys 
was  a constant  visitor  at  the  new  place,  and  the 
name  Fo.x  Hall  often  occurs  in  his  Diary.  In 
June,  1665,  he  watches  tho  humours  of  the 
citizens,  “ pulling  off  cherries  and  God  knows 
what”  ; but  in  the  following  month  he  chooses 
a bad  day,  for  he  sees  no  guest  there.  In  May, 
1667,  he  appears  to  have  been  very  pleased  with 
his  visit : — “A  great  deal  of  company,  aud  the 
weather  and  garden  pleasant,  and  it  ia  very 
pleasant  and  cheap  going  thither,  for  a man  may 
go  to  spend  what  lie  will,  or  nothing,  all  as  one. 
But  to  hear  the  nightingale  and  the  birds,  and 
here  fiddles  and  there  a harp,  and  here  a Jew's 
trump,  and  here  laughing  and  there  fine  people 
walking,  is  mighty  divertising.”  He  afterwards 
expresses  himself  as  greatly  shocked  at  the 
conduct  of  Harry  Killegrew,  young  Newport, 
and  other  gay  sparks  of  tho  time.  The  Spring 
Garden  is  constantly  referred  to  in  the  fashion- 
able plays,  but  the  next  incident  of  interest  in 
ils  history  is  Sir  Roger  do  Coverley’s  visit 
described  in  tho  Spectator, 
This  trip  of  tho  [worthy  old  knight  from  tho 
Temple  Stairs  to  Vau.xhall  ia  more  vividly 
brought  before  our  eyes,  and  therefore  appears 
more  real  to  us  than  that  of  any  actual  visitor  to 
Wo  have  little  to  record  until  the  year 
1730,  when  the  premises  were  leased  to  Jonathan 
Tyers,  who  made  great  alterations  and  improve, 
menta  in  the  gardens,  and  opened  them  on 
Juno  7tli,  1732,  with  a ridotto  al  fresco,  then  a 
novel  entertainment.  On  this  occasion  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  about  four  hundred  visitors 
(mostly  maakocl),  were  present,  besides  one 
hundred  soldiers  to  keep  order.  The  success  of 
this  and  subsequent  repetitions  caused  the  pro- 
prietor to  open  the  gardens  every  evening  during 
the  summer  niontbs.  Ho  spared  no  expense  in 
Ilia  decorations,  and  obtained  paintings  from 
Hogarth,  Hayman,  and  other  artists.  He  erected 
a handsome  orchestra,  and  placed  the  since- 
famous  statue  of  Haudel  (Roubiliac’s  first  work 
iu  England)  in  a conspicuous  part  of  tho  gar- 
dens. Hogarth  also  designed  for  his  friend 
Tyers,  a set  of  tickets  of  admission  for  sub- 
scribers, which  were  struck  in  silver ; one  was 
in  gold  for  Hogarth  himself,  to  whom  it  was 
given  M an  acknowledgment  of  his  services. 
The  favourite  mode  of  reaching  the  gardens  was 
always  by  rowing-boats,  and  on  a gala  day  the 
Thames  must  have  exhibited  a very  brilliant 
appearance.  Thus  Popys  and  Addison  went, 
and  thus  the  visitors  journeyed  almost  to  our  own 
times.  Tho  author  of  “A  Trip  to  Vauxhall” 
(1737),  describes  how  he  went  there,  in  com- 
pany with  two  ladies  : — 

“ Lolling  in  Btato,  with  one  on  either  aide 
And  gently  pulling  with  the  wind  end  tide. 

Lust  night,  the  evening  of  a sultry  day, 

We  soil'd  triumphant  on  the  liquid  way 
To  hear  the  fidciUrs  of  Spring  Gardens  play, 
lo  see  tho  walks,  orchestra,  colonnades, 

The  lamps  and  trees  in  mingled  lights  and  shades. 
Ihe  scene  so  new,  with  pleasure  and  surprise. 
Feasted  awhile  our  ravish’d  ears  and  eyes 
The  motley  crowd  we  next  with  care  survey. 

The  young,  the  old,  tho  splenetic,  and  gay.’’ 

We  have  a later  and  more  amusing  picture 
by  Hookham  Frere  in  the  “ Loves  of  the 
Triangles  ” : — 

“ Po  thy  dark  arches,  London  Bridge,  bestride 
Indignant  Thames,  and  part  his  angry  tide 
There  oft.refnrning  from  those  green  retreats. 

Where  fair  Vauxhallia  decks  her  sylvan  seats  • 

Where  each  spruce  nymph  from  City  compters  free 
Sips  the  froth’d  syllabub  or  frsgrant  tea  • ’ 

While  with  sliced  ham,  scraped  beef,  and  burnt  cham- 
pagne, 

Her  'prentice  lover  soothes  his  amorous  pain  • 

There  oft  in  well-trimm'd  wherry  glide  along  ' 

Smart  beaux  and  giggling  belles,  a glittering  throng.” 

In  1749  immense  crowds  were  attracted  down 
to  Vauxhall  by  a musical  performanco,  which  is 
described  as  follows  in  the  Gmtleman's 
zine ; “April  25th,  174-9,  was  performed  at 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  the  rehearsal  of  the  musio 
for  the  fireworks  (to  bo  given  in  Sb.  James’s 
Park  on  the  29th),  by  a band  of  100  musicians, 
to  an  audience  of  above  12,000  persons  : tickets. 
23.  Gd.  So  great  a resort  occasioned  such  a 
stoppage  on  London  Bridge  that  no  carriage 
could  pass  for  throe  hours.”  Walpole  gives  an 
amusing  account,  in  a letter  to  Montague,  of  his 
visit  to  Vauxhall  with  Lady  Caroline  Petersham 
and  other  gay  friends,  in  1750.  Miss  Burney 
describes  the  gardens  iu  her  “ Evelina”  (1778). 


Mr.  Smith  considerod  Vaiixlnall  to  be  tho  firs 
pleasure  in  life  ; but  Evelina  herself  would 
have  likod  tho  place  better  had  tho  w’alks  been 
less  formal.  One  of  tho  favourite  sights  at  this 
time  was  a cascade,  which  played  for  so  short  a 
time  that  all  tho  company  rushed  to  it,  in  case 
it  should  be  over  before  they  arrived.  Tho 
ladies  of  Evelina’s  party  get  separated  from  the 
men,  and  are  insnltcd  in  the  Dark  Walk;  and 
this  leads  us  to  say  a word  as  to  the  character 
of  sorao  of  tho  visitors.  Iu  a “ Description  of 
Vauxhall,’’  published  in  the  last  century,  wo 
read,  “This  walk  in  tho  evening  is  dark,  which 
renders  it  more  agreeable  to  thoso  minds  who 
love  to  enjoy  tho  full  scope  of  imagination,  to 
listen  to  the  orchestra  and  view  tho  lamps 
glittering  through  the  trees.”  This  a purely 
imaginative  picture,  and  the  sober  truth  was 
described  by  tbe  newspapers,  which  speak  of  tho 
loose  persons  of  both  sexes  who  frequeutod  the 
Dark  Walk,  “ yelling  in  sounds  fully  as  terrific 
as  the  imagined  liorror.s  of  Cavalcanti’s  blood- 
hounds.”  Ladies  were  sometimes  forcibly  driven 
from  their  friends  and  wantonly  frightened.  In 
consequence  of  these  enormities,  the  licensing 
magistrales,  in  1763,  bound  the  propiietor  to  do 
away  with  the  Dark  Walk,  and  to  provide  a suffi- 
cient number  of  watchmen  to  keep  tho  peace. 
A poet,  in  1773,  gives  but  a sorry  account  of 
somo  of  the  visitors  in  his  day  : — 

_ “ Such  is  Yauxhall— 

For  certain  every  knave  that’s  willing, 

May  get  ailinittanco  for  a shilling  ; 

And  since  Dau  Tyers  dutli  not  prohibit, 

But  rather  seems  to  strip  each  gibbet, 

His  cleau-swept,  dirty,  boxing. place, 

There  is  no  wonder  that  the  thief 
Comes  here  to  steal  a handkerchief; 

For  had  you,  Tyers,  each  jail  ransack’d, 

Or  issued  nii  Insolvent  Act, 

Inviting  debtors,  lords,  and  Ibieves, 

To  sup  beneath  your  smoke-dried  leaves. 

And  then  each  knave  to  kindly  cram 
^\'ith  fusty  chickens,  tarts,  and  hnin, — 

You  Lad  not  made  such  a collection 
For  your  disgrace  and  my  selection.” 

Ou  the  29Lh  of  May,  1786,  there  was  a jubilee 
night  to  celebrate  tlie  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Jonathan  Tyers’s  managemeut,  although,  as  he 
opened  the  gardens  in  1732,  it  was  four  years 
over-due.  Tyers  made  a largo  fortune  during 
this  long  period,  and  lie  retired  to  his  country 
scat,  Denbies,  near  Dorking.  Tho  Piiiico  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  iV.,  was  very  fond 
of  Vauxhall,  and  during  his  time  it  was  a place 
of  fashionable  resort.  During  the  present  century 
the  chief  attractions  have  been  the  firowork?, 
and  the  ascents  of  various  bnlluona.  Tlie  first 
exhibition  of  fireworks  took  place  in  1798,  and 
in  1802  a Frenchman,  named  Garnerin,  ascended 
in  a balloon  and  tried  tho  capabilities  of  his 
parachute.  A kitten  was  sent  down  first,  and 
her  exploit  was  celebrated  by  George  Colman, 
tho  younger,  in  a song, — 

' “Foorpuss  in  a grand  parachute. 

Wag  sent  to  sail  down  through  the  air. 

Flump'd  into  a garden  of  fruit, 

--knu  play’d  up  old  gooseberry  there, 

The  gardener  transpiring  with  fear, 

Stared  just  like  a hundred  stuck  hogs  ; 

And  swore,  though  tho  sky  was  quite  clear, 

'Twas  beginning  to  rain  cats  and  dogs.” 

Garneriu  afterwards  trusted  himself  in  tho 
parachute. 

The  musical  arrangements  were  always  care- 
fully  attended  to,  and  at  one  time  Dr.  Arne  was 
the  chiefmusical  composer.  In  1812  the  salaries 
given  to  the  two  principal  singers  were  2001.  to 
Charles  T.aylor  and  2501.  to  Mrs.  Bland  for  the 
season.  Tho  prices  of  admission  liavo  varied 
considerably  at  different  times  : thus,  prior  to 
1792,  the  price  was  Is.,  iu  that  year  it  was  raised 
to  2s.,  but  this  sum  included  tea  and  coffee.  In 
the  present  century  4-3.  were  paid  without 
refreshment,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  gardens  tho  entrance  charge  was 
reduced  to  la.  In  184-8  it  was  reported  that 
Vauxhall  was  to  be  transformed  into  a Wintei 
Garden,  bub  in  1850  it  still  existed  ns  an  open 
nir  one,  a'-d  a pictorial  representation  of  tho 
Kremlin  of  Moscow  was  exhibited.  It  was 
deserted  iu  its  last  years  by  its  former  patrons, 
and  it  was  tberefore  well  when  houses  occupied 
its  site,  and  it  became  a tiling'  of  the  past. 

We  will  DOW  pass  on  to  Ranelagh,  which  was 
opened  long  after  Vauxhall,  and  was  finally 
closed  long  before  those  gardens  ceased  to  exist. 
It  occupied  the  site  of  the  gardens  attached  to 
tho  villa  of  Viscount  Ranehigh,  which  adjoined 
the  gardens  of  Chelsea  College.  In  1733 'Lacy, 
the  patentee  of  Drury,  lane  Theatre,  and  one 
Solomon  Rietti,  took  a lease  of  the  premisos  with 
the  design  of  establishing  a new  and  magni- 
ficent place  of  entertainment,  but  the  undertaking 
was  too  large  for  their  purses,  and  the  property 
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was  therefore  divided  into  tliirty-six  shares  of 
1,000?.  each,  the  greater  number  of  which  were 
held  by  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson,  a well-known  man 
in  his  day,  who  was  called  by  Mrs.  Carter,  the 
Knight  of  the  Woeful  Coixntenance.  The  Rotunda 
was  begun  in  1741,  and  opened  with  a public 
breakfast  on  April  5th,  1742.  For  a short  time 
morning  concerts  were  given,  but  Sir  John 
Barnard  complaining  to  the  magistrates  that 
the  young  merchants  and  City  apprentices  were 
frequently  seduced  from  their  counting-houses 
and  shops  by  these  morning  amusements,  they 
were  prohibited,  and  the  doors  opened  at  si-x 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  Ranelagh  at  once 
became  the  rage,  and  so  universal  was  the  public 
admiration  of  the  place,  that  we  find  such  totally 
different  men  as  Dr.  Johnson  and  Horace  Walpole 
writing  in  its  praise.  Johnson  said  that  tho 
coup-d’ceil  was  tho  finest  thing  he  had  ever  seen. 
“ When  I first  entered  Ranelagh  it  gave  an  expan- 
sion and  gay  sensation  to  my  mind  such  as  I never 
experienced  anywhere  else  j ” and  Walpole  wrote 
to  Conway — " Every  night  constantly  I go  to 
Ranelagh,  which  has  totally  beat  Vauxhall. 
Nobody  goes  anywhere  else— everybody  goes 
there.  My  Lord  Chesterfield  is  so  fond  of  it, 
that  ho  says  ho  has  ordered  all  his  letters  to  be 
directed  thither.”  Masquerades  -were  got  up 
with  great  expense  and  magnificence,  and  Gold- 
smith and  Reynolds  often  visited  them.  Gold- 
smith was  singled  out  by  tho  wags,  who  knev/- 
liim  through  his  disguise,  and  teased  hini  with 
theiriokes.  Ilis  literary  enemy,  Kenrick,  w’rote 
some  verses,  “ On  seeing  Dr.  Goldsmith  s name  in 
tho  List  of  Mummers  at  the  late  Masquerade.” 
Ranelagh  was  usually  frequented  by  a more  dis- 
tinguished  company  than  Vauxhall,  as  we  may 
see  from  “ Evelina,”  foriu  that  novel  the  heroine 
visits  Vauxhall  with  her  vulgar  relations,  the 
Branghtons,  and  Ranelagh  with  her  aristocratic 
friends,  the  Mirvans.  It  was  at  first  the  custom 
for  ladies  to  go  to  Ranelagh  in  undress,  as  they 
did  to  Vauxhall,  but  afterwards  the  fashion  was 
to  appear  there  in  full  dress.  The  usual  onter- 
tainments  provided  do  nob  appear  to  have  been 
very  interesting,  and  consisted  principally  in 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  round  the  great 
Rotunda.  Tho  poet  Bloomfield  ridicules  this 
social  treadmill  in  some  verses  commencing — 

“ To  Ranelagli  once  in  my  life 

By  good-natured  force  I waa  driren  ; 

Tho  nations  had  ceased  their  long  strife. 

And  Peace  beam'd  her  radiance  from  heaven. 

What  wonders  were  hero  to  be  found, 

That  a clown  might  enjoy  or  disdain  ? 

First  wo  traced  the  gay  circle  all  round, 

Ay— and  then  we  went  roond  it  again.” 

In  April,  1749,  a “grand  jnbilee,  in  the 
Venetian  taste”  was  given  by  command  of 
George  II.,  who  attended  it,  accompanied  by  his 
court  and  about  6,000  visitors.  In  1754  tho 
evening  amusements  were  advertised  under  the 
name  of  Gomns’s  Court.  There  is  a curious  en- 
graving of  the  Rotunda,  representing  the  noto. 
rious  Sir  John  Hill  without  his  hat  or  wig,  and 
a man  pulling  his  ear.  It  is  entitled  “A  Night 
Scene  at  Ranelagh,  on  Wednesday,  6th  of  May, 
1752,”  and  from  the  Covent  Garden  Jonmal  we 
learn  that  M—  B— , Esq.,  was  brought  before 
a magistrate  to  answer  for  this  assault.  Hill  bad 
many  enemies,  and  probably  no  friends,  for  he 
took  much  pains  to  obtain  the  former.  He  pub- 
lished a pamphlet  entitled  The  Petition  of  1,  in 
which  he  charged  Garrick  with  pronouncing  the 
letter  i like  u.  Garrick  replied  in  a very  happy 
epigram,  ending, — 

‘ ' Most  devoutly  I wish  that  they  both  have  their  due. 

And  that  I may  never  be  mistaken  for  U.” 

Hill  also  got  embroiled  with  Woodward,  the 
comedian,  who  issued  a pamphlet  with  the  motto, 
“ I do  remember  an  apothecary,  culling  of 
simples,”  alluding  to  a story  that  Hill  was  for- 
bidden entrance  to  some  noblemen’s  gardens  for 
having  purloined  several  valuable  plants.  In 
May,  1767,  tho  first  concert  of  catches  and  glees 
took  place  at  Ranelagh.  On  September  28, 
1768,  the  King  of  Denmark  breakfasted  with  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  at  Prospect-place,  a house 
close  by,  and  afterwards  visited  the  gardens. 
On  June  23,  1775,  tho  Thames  was  a floating 
town,  owing  to  tho  large  numbers  who  wished  to 
see  the  regatta.  After  tho  sight  was  over,  the 
evening  was  concluded  with  music  and  a supper 
at  Ranelagh.  The  elegant  ticket  of  admission, 
enoraved  by  Bartolozzi,  is  sometimestobe  found 
in  collections  of  curiosities.  On  June  26,  1793, 
the  Chevalier  D’Eon  fenced  publicly  with  a 
French  professor  of  the  art.  The  Picnic  Society 
gave  an  afteraoon  breakfast  to  about  “ two 
thousand  persons  of  the  first  distinction”  on 
June  28,  1502.  In  1S03  two  magnificent  enter- 


tainments were  given.  One  was  the  Installation 
Ball  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  and  the  other  a 
ball  and  supper  by  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
These  were  tho  last  exhibitions  of  Ranelagh 
splendours,  for  tho  Rotunda  was  never  opened 
as  a place  of  public  amusement  after  the  8th  of 
July,  1803.  On  the  30fch  of  September,  1805, 
an  order  was  made  for  its  destruction,  and  soon 
afterwards  all  trace  of  this  once  fashionable 
, place  was  effaced,  the  gardens  being  added  to 
those  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

The  Rotunda  was  so  remarkable  a building  for 
the  time  it  was  erected,  that  we  will  give  some 
description  of  it  before  we  conclude.  From  tho 
views  that  exist  its  external  appearance  seems 
to  have  been  much  like  that  of  the  Albert  Hall, 
although  it  was,  of  course,  not  so  large.  The  ex- 
ternal diameter  was  185  ft.,  the  internal  150  ft. 
Ronnd  the  whole  on  the  outside  was  an  arcade 
and  over  it  a gallery,  the  stairs  to  which  were  at 
the  porticos.  Over  the  gallery  were  windows, 
sixty  in  number.  Within  were  forty-seven 
boxes  round  the  building,  and  in  each  of  these 
boxes  there  was  a table  with  cloth  laid  for  the 
refreshments  of  tea  and  coffee.  In  the  centre^  of 
the  Rotunda  was  a very  striking  erection  which 
reached  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  It  was 
originally  intended  for  the  orchestra,  but  being 
found  to  be  unsuited  for  that  purpose  the  players 
were  moved  into  one  of  the  porticos,  and  this  was 
altered  into  a fireplace.  At  night  the  building 
was  lighted  by  twenty-eigbt  chandeliers  which 
hung  from  the  ceiling  in  two  circles.  Such  was 
tho  hall  wliich  according  to  Faulkner  was  fre- 
quently graced  with  the  presence  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  “ of  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
and  boat  (IroBsed  personages  Europe  could  pro- 
duce.”  


THE  RECENT  INUNDATION,  AND 
PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OP  THE  ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT. 

Tiir,  gi-eat  destruction  of  property,  and  the 
disastrous  consequences  to  families  caused  by 
the  late  inundation  of  the  Thames,  has  led  to  a 
proposal  for  the  extension  of  the  Albert 
Embankment,  which  is  warmly  supported  by 
tho  Lambeth  Vestry,  and  also  by  the  St. 
Saviour’s  Bo.ard  of  Works.  We  stated  last  week 
in  the  Builder  that  the  Rotherhibhe  Vestry  had 
taken  steps  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  overflow,  and  we  now  perceive 
that  other  local  boards  on  tho  sonth  side  of  the 
Thames  are  pursuing  a similar  course.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry  last  week,  the 
Committee  of  Sewers  reported  in  reference  to 
causing  all  banks,  wharfs,  docks,  or  defences 
abutting  on  any  river  or  stream  in  the  parish, 
to  be  raised,  strengthened,  or  repaired,  where  it 
may  be  necessary  so  to  do  for  effectually  drain- 
ing or  protecting  the  district  from  floods  or 
inundations,  and  a resolution  was  agreed  to  to 
the  effect  that  notices  bo  served  on  wharfingers 
and  others  occupying  waterside  premises,  to 
execute  the  requisite  works,  to  carry  tho  69th 
section  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act  into  early  practical  effect.  Mr.  Fowler 
stated,  in  the  course  of  tho  meeting,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  move  at  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  that  the  Albert  Embankment  should 
be  continued  to  Vauxhall  Bridge,  as  the  most 
effectual  preventive  of  future  disasters  in  the 
parish,  and  the  Vestry  warmly  concurred  in  the 
proposal.  It  is  urged  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  can  be 
effectually  secured  is  by  the  extension  of  the 
Embankment,  and  on  this  point  both  the 
Lambeth  Vestry  and  the  St.  Saviour’s  Board  of 
Works  appear  to  be  thoroughly  agreed.  At  the 
meeting  last  week  of  the  last-named  body  it  was 
decided  to  address  a circular  to  the  several 
Boards  and  Vestries  on  the  southern  side 
affected  by  the  inundation,  inviting  their  co- 
operation  in  memorialising  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  It  is  considered  that  the  extension  of 
the  Embankment  will  not  only  bo  of  great 
benefit  to  the  inhabitants  south  of  the  Thames, 
bub  also  improve  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
the  river. 


Screw  Files. — The  process  of  screwing  in  the 
first  cylinder  pile  in  tho  extension  of  the  new 
iron  pier  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  has 
just  been  accomplished.  The  plate  is  5 ft.  in 
diameter,  and  when  completed  to  the  proper 
level  it  will  be  32  ft.  long,  and  will  be  filled 
with  concrete.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  screw- 
pile  which  has  yet  been  employed  in  pier 
foundations. 


HOMES  OF  RUSSIAN  WORKPEOPLE. 

With  a Russian  princess  a daughter  of  Eng- 
land, a livelier  interest  is  taken  in  her  fathePs 
empire  than  formerly,  aud  this  interest  will,  no 
doubt,  be  materially  increased  by  tho  approach- 
ing visit  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Czar.  With 
that  in  view,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  glance 
at  a few  facts  concerning  the  homes  of  Russian 
workpeople. 

Throughout  the  empire  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers  live  almost  entirely  in  houses  of  their 
own,  which  are  constructed  in  the  following 
simple  fashion : — Logs  of  the  red  pine  are  cut 
into  the  required  lengths — three,  four,  or  five 
fathoms— according  to  tho  proposed  size  of  the 
bouse.  The  lengths  are  placed  one  above  the 
other,  the  ends  being  dovetailed  together,  thus 
forming,  as  it  were,  a huge  box  of  logs.  The 
doors  and  windows  are  then  cut  out,  and  the 
pieces  carcfnlly  unmbered  by  notches  ; the  box 
is  now  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  actual  building 
commences.  This  is  clone  by  placing  the  lower 
tier  on  boulder  stones  and  wooden  posts  for 
foundations  ; then  each  succeeding  tier  is  added, 
moss  or  hemp  and  tow  being  used  between  each 
layer  to  fill  up  all  interstices.  The  walls  thus 
completed,  floors  and  ceiling  of  red  or  white  pine 
boards  are  added,  both  ceiling  and  flooring  gene- 
rally  being  double,  with  a layer  of  earth  between, 
and  the  whole  is  crossed  with  boards.  The 
roofing  generally  consists  of  wooden  tiles.  In 
one  corner  of  the  room  a large  brick  stove,  simi- 
lar to  an  English  baking  oven,  is  built,  a chimney 
either  of  bricks  (put  loosely  togelber  without 
mortar)  or  of  wood,  is  carried  through  the  roof, 
and  the  house  or  hut  is  complete.  Hero  the 
whole  family  lives.  Generally  the  house  con. 
tains  but  a single  room  ; but  sometimes  a well- 
to-do  peasant  has  a house  of  three  or  four  rooms, 
aud  even  uses  plaster  aud  paper  hangings  for  the 
walls  of  his  hut.  This  is  ospeoially  the  case  in 
grain-growing  governments,  such  as  Tanibuff 
Vorouoje,  Pensa,  Saratoff,  Samara,  &c.,  where  the 
peasantry  are  more  industrious,  better  fed, 
housed,  and  clothed  than  in  the  northern  govern, 
ments. 

Where  the  houses  are  not  so  many  boxes  of 
logs,  such  as  in  tho  district  of  Nicolaieff,  the 
cottages  are  usually  built  of  mud,  and  thatched 
with  reeds,  and  may  be  considered  tolerably 
comfortable  in  summer,  but  very  close  aud  con- 
fined in  winter— indeed,  almost  stifling,  as  tlie 
intense  cold  necessitates  the  stopping  up  of  every 
crevice,  crack,  and  keyhole  of  windows,  doors, 
and  apertures  through  which  tho  icy  air  could 
penetrate;  and  when  all  the  holes  are  well 
stopped  up,  caulked  and  puttied  over,  the  boat- 
ing and  cooking  by  reeds  are  felt  as  most 
oppressive,  and  highly  conducive  to  sickuesB. 
Foreigners,  however,  it  is  as  well  to  say,  have 
suffered  equally  much,  and  in  some  instances 
more,  through  sickness  from  cold  by  pursuing  an 
opposite  course,  and  foregoing  native  precautions 
against  tho  inclemency  of  the  winter. 

The  mill  people  in  large  towns  or  their  suburbs 
for  the  most  part  live  as  lodgers  in  houses  vary- 
ing in  size  from  the  peasant’s  hut  to  large  build- 
ings  of  two  or  three  stories,  but  in  no  case  are 
comfort  and  cleanliness  taken  into  consideration. 
The  rooms  are  generally  small,  low,  badly  venti- 
lated,  and  crowded ; the  same  room  is  used  for 
sleeping  and  eating;  shelves  or  benches  serve  as 
beds ; tho  occupants  are  generally  only  known  to 
each  other  from  working  at  the  same  mill  ; very 
few,  indeed,  are  members  of  the  same  family, 
and  children,  even  where  employed  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  as  their  parents,  seldom  live  mth 
them.  Separate  sleeping  apartments  are  almost 
unknown,  save  in  the  case  of  the  superior  work- 
men who  rise  to  be  overlookers,  foremen, 
These  men  have  often  neat,  tidy  lodgings,  and 
live  not  altogether  careless  of  appearances.  It 
is  a general  practice  among  mill-hands  to  form 
themselves  into  artels,  a kind  of  club  or  mess, 
consisting,  according  to  the  size  of  the  room,  o 
5,  10,  18,  or  20,  or  even  a greater  number  ot 
members.  Each  artel  engages  a woman  to  cook, 
and  appoints  a treasurer  to  encash  monthly  the 
subscriptions  due  to  the  general  fund  for  pron- 
sions  &c.  The  food  of  the  workmen  generally 
consists  of  black  bread,  f^sh  and  salt  flab,  soop 
from  cabbage,  meat,  potatoes,  mushrooms, 
cucumbers,  &c.  As  a rule  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns  tho  people  live  very  fairly,  com- 
paratively  speaking,  generally  at  an  average 
rate  of  about  11.  per  month  per  man  ; at  other 
places,  however,  the  living  is  very  wretched,  the 
food  consisting  of  little  else  besides  black  brea 
and  water,  and  occasionally  a little  tea. 

I Of  late  yeai-s  the  better  class  of  null-owners 
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have  adopted  the  plan  of  providing  lodgings  for 

their  own  workpeople,  and  in  many  instances 
have  built  large  houses  constructed  on  sanitary 
principles;  here  the  people  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  married,  the  unmarried  men, 
and  the  unmarried  women.  To  each  is  allotted 
a aeparate  house  or  part  of  the  house ; the  super- 
R Vision  of  the  lodgings  is  entrusted  to  competent 

r persons,  and  an  extent  of  cleaulinesa  andcomfort 
j IS  attained  which  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
y other  way.  The  inmates  pay 

j lor  their  lodgings  according  to  the  size  or  the 
3 oumbor  of  rooms  occupied  by  them,  the  amount 
1 due  for  rent  being  deducted  every  month  from 
5 their  wages.  Under  this  system  a single  man 
ir  will  pay  from  Ss.  to  Gs.  a month,  married  men 
ij  from  6a.  to  9s.  Attached  to  these  houses  there 
IS  generally  a store  where  the  people  can  pur- 
*1  chase  the  necessaries  of  life  of  good  quality  and 
I --  ^reasonable  prices ; the  store  is  under  the 


S , uua  BLuro  IB  unaer  tne 

control  ol  the  millowner  or  manager.  The  hands 
ij  work  on  an  average  thirteen  hours  per  day, 


. commencing  at  5.30  a.m.'Tn  th^win^ter,  and 
ij  stopping  work  at  8 p.m.  In  summer  they  begin 

iT  wnrt  holf  o >,  V........  /-v.  i 


* ‘ " ouuiiuBi-  uney  oegin 

work  half  ail  hour  earlier.  One  hour  in  the  middle 
1 0 the  day,  generally  from  twelve  to  one,  is 

III  ncu/arl  C-...  .i  .. 


II  j !•  T-  “‘“'v  "wm  LVYcivo  Lc  one,  IS 
allowed  for  dinner,  and  the  operatives  have 

ncnftlltr  ci  .i  ..  . - _ 


uutjraLives  nave 

usually  a short  time  alloired  for  breakfast  and 


* - - ttiiuiveu  lor  oreaKlast  anc 

j tea.  Workpeople  are  merely  engaged  verbally 
tliR  rnIftH  nf  fha  » P . ..  ^ 


- *1  T \ ougtigeu  veroaiiy 

3 the  rules  of  the  factory  are  explained  to  them  : 
ij  t-hoy  cannot  leave  their  employment  without 
'b  Kiving  a fortnisht’s.  nr  in  anmo  _ 


• • / , . , oiiipioyuienD  witnout 

ipving  a fortnight’s,  or  in  some  cases,  even  a 
longer,  notice.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  the 
rules  of  the  factory  have  previously  received  tho 
M sancLion  of  the  police  authorities,  and  also  that 
masters  are  bound  not  to  engage  any  workpeople 
:J  who  are  unprovided  with  passports  duly  uk 
t Some  of  the  more  wealthy  mill-owners  have 
S y established  hospitals  in  direct  connexion 
H with  their  works,  tho  ground  and  buildings  being 
rj  provided  by  the  proprietor,  while  the  hands  geno- 
;•  rally  support  the  hospital  by  a payment  of  i to 
1 per  cent,  on  their  wages.  At  several  mills 
Mhools  have  been  opened,  no  charge  being 
marie  at  some,  while  at  others  expenses  are 
covered  by  the  deduction  of  a small  per-contage 
from  salaries.  ® 

_ Many  of  our  countrymen  are  employed  in  the 
industries  of  Ilussia,  but  invariably  as  masters 
and  foremen.  The  native  workmen  are  generally 
competent  but  careless,  and  demand  constant 
supervision.  They  seem  to  bo  indifferent  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  work  they  torn  out,  and  ancon- 
scientious  m undertaking  any  work  given  to  them 
without  reference  to  their  characters  as  work- 
.imen.  Russian  artizans  are,  however,  acquiring 
ijgreat  skill  in  all  departments  of  thoir  trade,  for 
^the.Itussian  18  of  an  imitative  if  not  an  inventive 
itturn,  and  as  be  improves  in  skill  he  will  naturallv 
;one  may  suppose,  improve  in  care  and  the  quality 
I.of  the  work  he  executes.  At  present,  however, 
j.nearly  all  the  largo  establishments  .are  directed 
t.iii  their  several  departments  by  Englishmen  and 
pother  foreigners.  But  oraployment  in  Russia  is, 
i.owing  to  the  climate  aud  severity  of  the  winter 
land  other  causes,  very  precarious  ; and  in  general 
lilt  may  be  said  that  thoro  is  no  opening  for  the 
)-,mtroduotion  of  foreign  labour  save  of  one  kind, 
land_  that  is  skilled  labour.  Intelligent  men, 
j having  the  power  of  self-restraint  with  the 
^faculty  of  commanding  obedience,  will  find  an 
iopening  for  their  abilities  in  Russia,  whether 
i^toromeu  m mills,  engineers,  or  farmers. 


JTHE  GOLDSMITHS’  ART  IN  LIVERPOOL, 
i'  Thk  Liverpool  Art  Club,  following  metro- 
politan examples,  has  made  a valuable  collection 
jlo  ppecimens  of  goldsmiths’  art  for  exhibition, 
lilt  includes  413  specimens,  arranged  and  cata- 
' .preface  to  the  catalogue  by  Mr. 
Edward  Quaile  brings  together  some  information 
, on  tho  subject,  doubtless  appreciated  by  those 
(collection.  We  print  a few 

“ily  was  nearly 

' ;«ll  gold  work  made  for  the  Church,  but  the  best 

us  ‘h®  goWsmiths  adopted 

ablefn7K™“?J‘“‘-  Asimplemonk, but  remark. 

able  foi  his  skill  m metal,  and  still  more  for  Ids 
l-^eaty  he  was  made  a bishop  by  King  Dagobert, 

^-0-0,  andmademimsterandking's  treasurer. 

ae  iJrT  “ "‘‘h  ‘hB  friendship  of 

simT'  hB  .““‘-ued  working  at  his  forge  as 
I oh3  °T.w  f“i  hy  Us  servant  and 

' ’^hillon  Saion,’  making,  his  biographer 

forthe“ki‘„V.‘‘“w“7°'''’?  Pteoious  stones 
-hat  iLo  u ^’i  ^°"°(led  also  a monastery, 

. .hat  the  knowledge  he  possessed  might  be  learnt, 


and  the  art  practised.  No  doubt  the  men  who 

Illuminated  our  missals  were  able  to  practise 
kindred  arts  in  ornamenting  Ohurob  vessels  and 
ornaments,  of  which  every  shrine  could  absorb 
an  unlimited  quantity.  During  this  period  the 
great  Charlemagne  did  much  for  the  art  and  his 
interment  was  one  of  the  last  instances  in  which 
valuables  were  placed  in  the  tomb,  and  many 
almost  priceless  articles  were  buried  with  him; 
they  did  not,  however,  remain  long  undisturbed’ 
and  all  of  them  that  now  remain  are  his  sword 
and  orown,  which  are  at  Vienna.  One  of  the  most 
striking  monuments  of  the  goldsmith’s  art  of 
this  age  18  the  altar  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan 
which,  notwithstanding  its  great  value,  has  sur^ 
vived  many  risks  and  dangers ; it  is  in  existence 
still,  and  any  verbal  description  could  hardly 
give  any  idea  of  its  magnificence.  An  inscrip- 
tion  states  it  to  have  been  made  by  V.  Wolfinus 
whom  Dr.  Rock  considers,  from  the  name,  to 
have  been  a Saxon.  And  now,  perhaps,  a few 
words  ought  to  bo  given  to  Anglo-Saxon 
jewelry.  What  knowledge  of  metal  work  tho 
Britons  had  before  the  Romans  arrived  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  resistance  offered  by 
them  proves  them  to  have  been  an  energetic 
people,  and  as  they  had  coins  in  use  among 
them,  that  argues  considerable  civilisation. 
They  were  m a state,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
prepared  to  adopt  any  superior  arts  shown  them 
The  Saxons,  who  came 
after  the  Romans  had  left,  seem  to  have  had 
more  knowledge  than  the  Britons,  and  to  have 
had  ideas  of  ornament  of  an  original  kind;  from 
their  custom,  common  to  all  pagans,  of  burying 
valuables  with  their  dead,  we  have  many  of  their 
brooches  preserved.  They  are  generally  of 
bronze,  coated  with  silver  or  gold,  with  raised 
edges  and  sunk  centre,  and  patterns  of  lines  in 
zig-zag,  curves,  or  interlacinga,  forming  varied 
and  beautiful  patterns  ; and  what  is  strange  is, 
that  each  of  the  different  tribes  of  which  the 
nation  was  composed,  Jutds,  Angles,  and  Saxons, 
had  a special  pattern  for  tlieir  brooches,  which 
must  have  been  settled  by  some  agreement 
among  themselves,  much  as  the  Highland  clans 
adopted  a badge  or  a tartan.  They  knew,  we 
have  seen,  how  to  coat  other  metals  with  silver 
or  gold,  and  practised  a kind  of  enamel  or  inlay, 
mg  of  coloured  stones.  There  was,  however,  an 
entire  absence  of  any  power  in  drawing,  and  any 
efforts  to  represent  animals  utterly  failed.  They 
sometimes  attempted  to  copy  Roman  coins,  but 
the  imitation  was  very  poor.  Such  people  were 
ready  to  receive  instruction  from  what  the  first 
missionaries  _ brought  them  in  the  shape  of 
articles  of  higher^  artistic  value  than  they  had 
seen,  and  to  acquire  from  them  amore  practical 
knowledge  as  to  fusing  and  working  metals, 
ine  baxona  seem  to  have  done  credit  to  their 
teachers,  and  to  have  acquired  a reputation  for 
special  skill ; for  we  seo  that  St.  Eiegins  had  a 
Saxon  for  his  right-hand  man,  and  that  the 
shrine  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  may  have  been 
made  by  one.  The  bell  of  St.  Mura,  in  Lord 
Londesborough’s  collection,  though  claimed  by 
the  Irish  as  Celtic  work,  soem.s  probably  to  have 
Northumbria  about 
700—800.  Certain  it  is  that  the  few  iniseals 
which  remain  of  that  period  show  that  the  Saxon 
illuminators  compare  favourably  with,  if  they 
do  not  excel,  any  others  of  the  same  period, 
ihe  rings  of  Alfred  and  of  his  father,  Atheiwulf 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  ; the  one  of 
Atheiwulf  IS  considered  of  Saxon  work — espe- 
cially as  one  of  tho  same  kind,  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  Sherborne,  about  850,  was  found  in 
Carnarvonshire.  But  we  know  that  both  Athel- 
wn!f  and  his  son,  Alfred,  had  seen  Rome,  and  the 
rings  might  have  been  made  by  an  Italian  to 
his  pattern,  or  by  a Saxon  monk  under  Italian 
influence.  A great  number  of  gold  ornaments 
have  been  found  in  Ireland,  where  the  metal  was 
lormerly  comparatively  abundant ; many  still 
exist,  and  some  show  rude  attempts  at  ornamen- 
tation_.  Great  superiority  in  gold  and  silver 
work  18  claimed  for  the  Celts,  but  their  superior 
skill  IS  not  at  all  proved,  though  the  Tara  brooch 
18  a wonderful  piece  of  work.  The  division  of 
the  island  among  chiefs  or  knngs,  and  the  con- 
stant  warfare  in  which  they  seem  always  to  have 
been  engaged  among  themselves,  must  have  been 
eminently  unfavourable  for  the  practice  of  an 
art  like  that  of  the  goldsmith.  We  know  that 
of  gold  ornaments  have  been 
melted  down,  without  any  account  being  kept  of 
their  peouliaritiea,  and  among  them  may  have 
been  some  that  would  settle  the  point;  but  if 
ornamentation  had  been  understood  and  prac- 
tised, there  would,  we  think,  have  been  more . 

, evidence  than  now  exists  on  those  that  remain. 


Most  of  those  we  possess  have  been  found 
m bogs,  as  if  dropped  in  flight  from  sudden 
danger.  * *•  * 

We  have  aeen  that  in  the  early  ages  moat  of 
tho  goldsmith  s art  was  exercised  on  obiects  for 
the  Church.  When  tournaments  were  tho 
tashionable  meeting-places,  ornamented  armour 
and  trappings  received  equal  attention  with  the 
appointments  of  the  banqueting  . hall ; after 
armour  was  laid  aside,  richly-decorated  daggers 
and  sheaths  were,  to  noble  dress,  indispensable; 

f were  introduced,  ingenious 

and  skilful  work  m engraving  and  enamelling 
was  employed  on  them.  Snuff-boxes  had  also 
their  day  and  were  tho  vehicle  for  the  exhibition 
present 

time  m England,  many  works  beautiful  in  design 
and  execution  have  been  produced,  and  mu^ 
exactly  the  reverse ; and  if  any  particular  article 
has  received  more  attention  than  another,  it  has 
been  those  called  testimonials ; the  intelligent 
inquirer  of  the  future  will  be  astonished  and 
pleased  to  find  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
there  have  been  so  many  people  who,  in  their 
own  estimation,  and  in  that  of  their  friends,  had 
so  much  wealth  and  so  many  virtues.  When  we 
consider  the  changes  in  art,  taste,  and  skill, 
during  the  last  two  thousand  years,  it  is,  perhaps, 
pertinent  to  ask.  Has  perfection  been  found  any- 
where,  or  shall  we  have  such  artists  as  the 
Greeks  of  the  best  period,  or  see  better  works 
than  they,  or  Benvenuto  Cellini  of  the  Renais- 
Banco,  produced?  Some  questions  are  best 
answered  by  asking  others : Shall  wo  have  gx-eater 
men  than  Homer  or  Shakespeare?  think 
no^neithor  m their  province  nor  in  that  of  art  • 
but  this  we  may  without  presumption  believe 
that  as  no  actor  does  justice  to  himself  nor  to 
hiB  part  before  a cold  or  slender  audience,  so 
such  societies  as  ours,  though  not  founded 
specially  to  promote  art,  but  from  a common 
taste  m Its  enjoyment,  must  tend  to  encourage 
all  artistic  efforts,  by  assisting  in  preparing  for 
moi-e  intelligent  apprecia- 


WANTED,  A MUSEUM  OF  CASTS. 

It  is  cheering  to  find  that,  amidst  all  the  wile 
and  disorderly  janglings  of  French  political  life 
a voice  speaking  up  for  art  can  make  itself  hearc 
and  listened  to. 

M.  Felix  Ravaisson,  who  is  well  qualified  tc 
speak  upon  the  subject,  appeals  to  his  Govern- 
ment, and  to  all  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
who  are  art-lovers,  on  behalf  of  a new  museum, 
a museum  of  plaster-casts.  As  we  are  oi 
opinion  that  M.  Ravaisson  proves  his  case,  and 
as,  further,  most  of  his  statements  and  plead, 
mgs  apply  to  our  own  art  necessities,  we  think 
It  advisable  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
of  the  French  critic’s  paper.  We  do  not  forget 
that  we  have  a number  of  casts  scattered  here 
aud  there,  and  that  South  Kensington  has  done 
much  towards  inducing  foreign  governments  to 
exchange  fac-sirailes  of  fine  works.  Indeed,  the 
proposition  to  which  we  are  now  calling  attention 
may  be  viewed  as  one  result  of  what  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  in  England. 

In  tho  year  1856  M.  Ravaisson  proposed  to 
hi8  own  Government  to  take  a series  of  casts  of 
the  genuine  portions  of  some  excellent  Greek 
works  in  the  palaces  aud  gardens  of  Italy.  He 
exhibited  a specimen  iu  the  Palais  d’lndnstrie 
which  most  favourably  impressed  the  best  judges 
of  sculptured  art ; but  the  establishment  of  a 
museum  of  plaster-casts  yet  remains  as  an  item 
amongst  artistic  agenda. 

The  scheme,  on  being  considered,  is  by  no 
means  an  unpractical  or  extravagant  one,  for  the 
idea  rests  upon  a sound  and  truly  artistic  basis. 
Any  country  which  possesses  a museum  of  the 
kind  now  advocated,  must  be  sesthetically  the 
better  for  it.  In  no  country  more  than  England, 
where  we  already  have  energy  and  strength  in 
abundance,  does  the  elevating  influence  of  beau- 
tiful  objects  act  so  beneficially  upon  the  national 
character.  We  have  the  force,— we  shall  be  all 
the  better  for  an  influx  of  “sweetness  and 
light.” 

France  already  possesses  a fine  gathering  of 
sculpture  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  • still 
there  are  many  statues  of  the  greatest  beauty 
at  Munich,  Athens,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence 
Venice,  Mantua,  London,  Dresden,  and  St 
Petersburg,  copies  of  which  would  add  an  incal- 
culable  value  to  the  collection.  The  same  remark 
j;?  collection  at  the  British  Museum. 
-M.  r elix  Ravaisson,  in  urging  his  case  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  shows  that  it  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  supplement  the  aliefs^d’ixuvre 
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which  his  country  already  possesses  with  a senes 
of  reproductions  of  absolute  exactness  of  propor- 
tion and  form  of  the  many  noble  works  which 
are  spread  over  Europe.  There  must  be  no  mere 
copies,  which  are  rarely  true  to  the  originals,  and 
are  never  accepted  as  perfect  reproductions  by 
artists.  They  most  be  genuine  casts  taken  from 
moulds  made  on  the  original  statue,  bust,  or 
relief.  The  operation  is  purely  mechanical,  but 
the  fidelity  of  the  cast  can  never  be  contested, 
lu  examining  these  plaster-casts,  whether  of 
sculptures,  or  of  engraved  stones,  or  metals,  may 
we  not  imagine  that  we  have  before  our  eyes  the 
precious  treasures  themselves.  What  a service 
to  the  history  of  art,  and  to  the  practice  of  art, 
would  bo  the  gathering  together  of  fac-similes 
of  the  finest  works  in  marble,  ivory,  bronze,  and 
wood  ! The  obscurities  of  antique  art  have  not 
all  been  cleared  away.  Even  in  the  richest 
museums  the  number  of  classical  works  whose 
dates  have  been  precisely  determined,  is  com- 
paratively few.  Now,  if  we  had  gathered 
together  the  faithful  reproductions  of  classical 
treasures,  thoso  of  an  ascertained  date  could^  be 
ranged  in  such  a way  as  to  seiwe  as  fixed  points 
between  which  the  works  of  uncertain  date 
would  fall.  As  our  knowledge  increased,  and 
after  a comparison  of  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences of  ago  and  school,  we  should  be  enabled  to 
fix  the  date  of  a large  number  of  works  hitherto 
classed  as  of  uncertain  periods. 

Tlio  marbles  which  glorify  our  museums  have, 
for  tlio  most  part,  been  exhumed  from  the  earth 
in  a mutilated  condition.  Time  has  only  spared 
us  fragments.  As  these  fragments  came  to 
light  in  other  times,  the  first  use  made  of  them 
was  to  set  them  up  as  ornaments  in  the  palaces 
and  gardens  of  the  luxurious  and  the  wealthy. 
They  were  far  less  prized  as  rare  models  of  good 
taste  and  beauty  than  as  a means  of  ombel- 
liahing  sumptuous  halls  and  galleries  or  the 
geometrically  regular  garden-alleys  in  vogue. 
As  fragments  they  lacked  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  their  owners,  who,  consequently,  had 
them  “ restored.”  This  is  the  reason  why,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  are  few  antique 
busts,  statues,  or  reliefs  really  complete,  we  find 
in  our  collections  so  many  works, — most  of  them 
from  the  villas  of  past  days, — which  at  first  sight 
appear  to  bo  in  n perfect  state  of  preservation. 

When  these  antiques  were  found,  the  idea 
prevailed  tliat  the  best  mode  of  completing  one 
set  of  fragments  was  by  the  aid  of  another 
collection  of  dibris.  In  one  instance,  a statue, 
wanting  a head,  had  one  adjusted  to  it  which 
never  could  have  belonged  to  it.  Those  works 
which  were  deficient  in  legs,  feet  or  bands,  nose, 
lips  or  ears,  or  portions  of  drapery,  or  other 
accessories,  were  “completed”  by  the  chisel  of 
a modern  sculptor.  At  the  outset,  when,  as  yet, 
antiques  were  rare  “ finds,”  the  most  celebrated 
sculptors  were  asked  to  undertake^  the  work. 
Thus  a Marsyaa,  which  one  may  see  in  a gallery 
at  Florence,  was  restored  by  Michelangelo. 
When  the  Farnese  Hercules  was  discovered, 
both  legs  were  wanting.  To  supply  these  recourse 
was  had  to  Guglieltno  della  Forta.  At  a later 
period  the  real  antique  legs  turned  up,  and 
they  took  the  place  of  those  members  which  the 
modern  artist  had  supplied.  The  Laocoon 
wanted  a right  arm':  Baccio  Bandinelli,  at 
first,  and  then  Agnolo  Montorsoli,  supplied 
tho  deficiency.  To  the  latter  sculptor  we  owe 
the  left  arm  of  tho  Apollo  Belvedere;  and 
Montorsoli  also  restored  that  statue  of  Hercules 
to  which  the  name  of  Commodus  was  given  in 
error,  though  it  is  still  retained.  In  tho  French 
collection  the  Diana  with  the  Fawn  was  restored 
by  Barthelemy  Prieur;  the  Venus  of  Arles  and 
the  colossal  Jupiter,  by  Girardon.  Unfor- 
tunately  restorations  were  too  often  confided  to 
sculptore  of  the  least  ability  ; but  even  the  hap- 
piest renovations  of  the  most  gifted  artists  have 
frequently  damaged  the  effect  of  the  antique  work. 
For  this  reason  many  of  onr  most  important 
classical  monuments  present  a composite,  not  to 
say  hybrid,  character,  calculated  to  lead  astray 
the  ju(5gment  of  the  historian  and  the  art-critic, 
as  well  as  to  confuse  and  misdirect  the  artistic 
mind.  Lot  us  take,  for  example,  some  of  the 
statues  iu  the  Louvre.  Tho  Discobulua  has  a 
head  which  may  have  belonged  to  a Hercules, 
and  two  modern  arms.  The  head  of  the  Jason 
is  of  a beauty  superior  to  that  of  the  body,  but 
it  docs  not  belong  to  the  statue;  the  left  arm, 
and  a portion  of  the  right  are  restorations  below 
mediocrity.  In  the  wounded  Amazon  there 
of  antique  only  the  head  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  body.  The  lower  portion,  ably 
restored  as  it  is,  displays  a robe  flowing  down 
to  the  feet,  whilst  the  costume  of  the  original 


must — according  to  a number  of  examples  of  the 
same  type  of  statue — have  consisted  of  a tunio 
reaching  not  lower  than  the  knee.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Polymnia  in  tho  same  hall,  has 
only  the  lower  portion  of  antique  workman- 
ship, every  part  above  the  hips,  coming  from  the 
hand  of  a modern  artist.  The  so-styled  “ Bonus 
Eventus”  is  au  Apollo  of  n very  ancient  type— 
the  head  and  torso  only  being  antique.  This  statue 
has  been  restored  after  a design  on^  a Roman 
medal,  hence  a Greek  god  of  the  earliest  epoch 
has  been  transformed  into  an  allegorical  divinity, 
belonging  to  tho  era  of  the  Imperial  Roman 
dynasty.  A statue  of  a female,  remarkable  for 
the  design  of  the  drapery,  tho  arrangement  of 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  belonged  to 
a Diana,  had  neither  head  nor  arms.  _ Algardi, 
the  Italian  sculptor,  bestowed  upon  it  arms  of 
bronze,  a head  of  bronze  also,  adorned  with  a 
turban  of  Oriental  character,  and  as  a conse- 
quence,  it  has  been  named  the  Zingarella,  or 
Bohemian  Gipsy  Girl ! M.  Felix  Ravaisson  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  that,  of  the  many  Imperial 
Roman  statues  which  his  country  possesses,  in 
very  few  does  the  head  really  belong  to  the 
body  which  carries  it.  Wo  are  in  fear  lest  the 
same  startling  statement  should  be  made  by  this 
outspoken  expert  in  respect  to  onr  own  marbles ! 
The  admirable  and  justly  celebrated  Augustus 
itself  is  a composite  of  a splendid  head  of  that 
emporor,  and  of  a body  draped  in  a toga,  which 
belongs  to  an  epoch  more  ancient  and  even  more 
refined  than  that  of  the  head.  The  sitting 
statue  called  Trajan,  is  composed  of  a head  of 
Trajan,  and  the  body  of  some  Greek  personage, 
as  the  costume  and  the  feetcoveriug  prove. 
Our  worst  fears  aro  realised  when  M.  Ravaisson 
stoutly  declares  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  ail 
other  collections  : “ In  every  museum  of  antique 
marbles — no  matter  iu  what  country — perhaps 
not  one-half  tho  heads  of  the  statues  properly 
belong  to  tho  bodies  they  surmount.  Iu  relics 
thus  composed  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  not 
experienced  in  this  particular  kind  of  analysis 
exactly  todistinguish  the  heterogeneous  elcmcuta 
of  which  they  are  built  up.” 

This  mode  of  “making  up”  a statue  has 
proved  a pitfall  in  the  path  of  more  thau  one 
art-histoiian.  Three  eminent  antiquarian  writers, 
Winckelmai),  Marini,  and  Visconti,  have  ^re- 
corded that  a certain  statuette  in  the  Villa 
Albani  is  a representation  of  Diogenes.  In  fact, 
how  could  one  fail  to  recognise  Diogenes  in  tlie 
statue  of  an  old  man  with  severe  and  dissatisfied 
expression  of  countenance,  staff  in  one  hand,  in 
tho  other  the  porringer  so  often  alluded  to  in 
the  history  of  tho  cynic,  and  followed  by  a dog  ? 
That  which  Winckelinan,  Marini,  and  Visconti 
did  not  observe  was,  that  the  staff,  the  porringer, 
the  dog,  as  well  as  the  arms  and  legs  of  the 
statuette,  were  restorations.  It  was  themoderu 
restorer  who  had  created  almost  all  tho  charac- 
teristic portions  of  a Diogenes  ! _ 

To  the  young  artist  especially,  this  misleading 
melange  is  peculiarly  detrimental. _ Amongst 
these  heterogeneous  fragments  lie  hidden  many 
beautiful  relics  of  the  past.  In  the  Louvre,  for 
example,  there  are  many  beautiful  works  whose 
beauties  are  buried  beneath  the  restorations 
which  have  “ completed  ” them.  In  the  ‘ Salle 
des  Caryatides”  there  is  a colossal  Alexander, 
which,  to  an  ordinary  glance,  offers  nothing 
specially  good.  This  is  because  the  head,  the 
arms,  and  tho  legs  are  restorations ; we  miss 
seeing  that  the  torso  is  admirably  executed,  and 
of  the  finest  period  of  art ; the  general  effect  is 
mediocrity. 

We  cannot,  however,  undo  the  work_  of  the 
restorers.  Tho  monuments  of  art  which  are 
treasured  up  in  Europe,  in  museums,  are  known 
only  in  their  restored  shape.  In  this  shape 
they  have  been  described  and  figured  in  works 
to  which  even  sauans  and  artists  turn  for  infor- 
mation. No  one  would  think  of  subjecting  our 
antiques  to  an  operation  which  would  reduce 
m'lny  of  them  to  uurecognisable  fragments. 
We  might,  however,  mould  such  portions  of 
these  works  as  are  of  undoubted  antiquity.  These 
portions  might  be  cast,  and  would  form^  a 
collection  which  would  present  in  all  thoir  native 
truth  and  purity,  the  most  beautiful  remains  of 
ancient  art,  which  time  has  spared.  In  the  pro- 
posed plaster-cast  museum,  the  treasures  of 
antiquity  might  be  supplomeuted  by  others  of  a 
later  date.  The  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance, 
modern  days  have  produced  works  which  are 
not  unworthy  to  find  a place  beside  the  gems 
of  classic  periods.  What  may  be  termed  the 
nucleusofplaster-cast  museums  exists  in  London, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Bonn,  and  Zurich.  They  are 
in  course  of  formation  at  Moscow  and  Christiana. 


Paris  does  not  possess  a museum  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  neither  does  London.  In  tho  French 
capital  an  attempt  to  establah  one  was  made 
a very  long  time  ago.  Francis  I.  commissioned 
Primaticcio  to  buy  antiquities  at  Rome,  and  to 
take  moulds  of  the  valuable  pieces  he  could  not 
acquire.  This  was  a most  enlightened  idea  ■ 
whoever  originated  it.  Primaticcio  acted  up  to 
his  instructions  most  faithfully ; ho  even  went 
so  far  as  to  make  bronze  castings  from  the 
moulds.  These  bronzes,  after  having  sue- 
cessively  decorated  the  gardens  of  Fontainebleau, 
Versailles,  and  the  Tuileries,  found  a re-sting- 
placQ  in  th0“Mu8ce  des  Antiques.”  Poussin, 
under  Louis  XIII.,  renewed  the  laudable  attempt 
of  Primaticcio.  Ho  sent  from  Rome  a large  ■ 
number  of  plaster  casts,  some  of  which  were  in  i 
existence  in  the  French  capital  as_  late  as  a , 
quarter  of  a century  since.  M.  Ravaisson’s  idea  i 
has  in  a measure  been  carried  out.  The^plaster 
casts  exhibited  iu  the  Exposition  of  1856  have  \ 
been  collected  under  a glass  roof,  in  a court  of  [ 
the  “ £cole  des  Beaux  Arts.”  There  they  are  i 
open  to  the  inspectioii  of  the  public  at  certain  i 
times.  This  arrangement  does  not  please  M.  . 
Ravaisson,  who  is  of  opinion  that  a museum  of  I 
tho  kind  ought  to  be  always  open  to  tho  public,  , 
with  as  few  restrictions  as  possible. 

Wliy  cannot  we  have  a plaster-cast  museum  ? • 
We  might  oven  go  so  far  as  to  ask  why  cannot  1 
we  have  onoin  Manchester,  Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  in  every  important  town  iu 
Great  Britain.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  course,  but  tho  advantages  are  greater  than  ■ 
the  obstacles.  Wo  might  acquire  a great  many  ; 
works  by  exchange  with  Athens,  Paris,  Naples, 
Munich,  and  elsewhere.  The  castings  arc  easily  r 
multiplied.  The  museum  would  be  one  of  the 
best,  and  certainly  the  least  expensive  of  all  our  i 
art  institutions.  We  must,  however,  popularise  i 
the  somewhat  too  exact  ideas  of  the  Irenoh 
proposer.  By  all  means  havo  the  precious  frag-  • 
ments  of  antiquity,  in  all  their  unassisted  beauty, 
and  nothing  but  the  fragments,  for  the  service  t 
and  the  educated  taste  of  the  artist  and  the  art- 
patron  ; but  lot  the  general  public  have  also  the  i 
restored  statue  side  by  side  with  the  originals,  i 
Fragments,  however  good,  will  not  attract  the  l 
general  public.  So,  iu  order  to  teach  the  people, 
we  must  begin  by  pleasing  the  eye  and  interest, 
ing  the  mind.  No  good  notion  is  any  the  worse  < 
for  being  popularised. 


EDINBURGH  IN  EARLY  DAYS. 

Accouding  to  the  account  of  Simon  of  Dur- 
ham,  Edinburgh  in  S5i  must  have  been  a consi- 
derable village.  From  tho  period  of  the  cession  i 
of  Lothian  to  the  Scots,  iu  1020,  the  Castle  ' 
continued  to  be  a frequent  residence  of  their 
monarchs.  Margaret,  the  pious  and  worthy  ; 
widow  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  died  in  1093  in  the  ' 
Castle.  The  chapel  within  the  ramparts, _ in  ) 
which  she  used  to  worship,  has  not  yet  been  im-  i 
proved  off  the  face  of  the  rock.  David  I.  1 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  and  granted  ■ 
permission  to  its  canons  to  build  a suburb  west-  t 
ward  from  their  church  along  the  ridge  of  the  ■ 
rising  ground,  to  meet  his  burgh,  which  by  this  i 
time  had  advanced  about  halfway  down  the  ■ 
sloping  surface  of  the  hill  from  the  Castle.  The  : 
monks  named  the  new  town  reared  upon  this  i 
privilege  Canonsburgh,  or  Canongate,  which 
latter  title  it  still  retains.  Though  built  m a 
somewhat  regular  manner  along  the  lace  of  a 
ridge,  with  a wide  street  in  the  centre,  then 
called  Market-street,  now  High-street,  running  : 
tho  whole  length  between  the  Castle  and  the  i 
Abbey,  the  houses  must  have  been  of  a very  • 
mean  order,  for  we  find  that  for  a considerable  1 
period  after  David’s  time  they  were  thatched  i 
with  straw.  In  the  16th  century  Edinburgh  had  i 
become  a place  of  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  i 
kingdom,  and  the  magistrates  for  the  first  time  ; 
had  the  High-street  repaired  and  paved,  and  i 
other  measures  were  adopted  to  remove  the  re-  i 
proach  of  its  deformity  and  filthy  condition,  i 
which  led  Parliament  to  order  the  pulling  down  ; 
of  a row  of  offensive  tenements  at  the  lower  end  i 
of  the  town.  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a 
sketch  in  water-colours  of  the  Edinburgh  of  the 
16th  century.  The  houses  are  represented  as  of  < 
one  story,  some  roofed  with  thatch,  others  with  i 

tiles.  , , , 

In  1610  the  Town  Council  purchased  ten  ncrea  ^ 
of  the  lands  of  High  Rigs,  which  they  enclosed  i 
with  a wall,  and  which,  in  1618,  were  annexed  < 
to  the  burgh  by  Royal  charter.  These  are  the  I 
grounds  now  occupied  by  Heriot’s  Hospital,  the  i 
Candlemakers’-row,  Grojfriars’  Churchyard,  &c.; 
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3 HouBea  were  now  being  speedily  erected  beyond 
the  walla  and  along  the  roads  leading  from  the 
city  gates.  Nearly  all  these  streets  date  back 
►!  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  By  an  Act 
>:  of  Parliament  of  1621  it  was  ordered  that  hence- 
»1  forth  the  houses  should  be  covei’ed  with  slates, 
} lead,  or  tiles.  In  1677,  in  consequence  of  fre- 
1'  quent  disasters  by  fire,  the  Town  Council  enacted 
I that  no  person  should  presume  to  build  a house 

V with  wood,  or  cover  a new  building  with  thatch, 
tr  but  that  in  time-coming  all  houses  were  to  be 
ri  built  with  stones,  and  covered  with  slates  or 
1(  tilos,  under  a heavy  penalty.  There  were  few 
H leading  streets  in  the  Old  Town.  In  imitation 

I of  the  Parisian  architecture  of  the  period,  the 
It  houses  were  built  very  high,  consisting  of  from 
w twelve  to  thirteen  stories,  each  story  constituting 
) a distinct  dwelling,  and  frequently  a distinct  free- 
^ hold,  the  access  to  each  being  by  a stair  common 

to  the  whole.  One  object  for  erecting  such  lofty 

0 houses  was  to  savegronnd-rent,  but  the  practice 
H was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  an  order  of 
)l  Couucil  limited  the  number  of  stories. 

' From  the  middle  of  tho  16th  to  tho  middle  of 
i!  the  18th  century  the  oity  increased  very  little  in 

II  auy  direction.  In  1751,  in  consequence  of  the 
li  falling  down  of  an  old  house  six  stories  in  height, 

V by  which  a person  was  killed,  the  public  atten' 
n tion  was  called  to  the  state  of  many  of  the  other 
<;  houses,  which,  being  in  an  insufficient  state,  were 
)•  ordered  to  be  taken  down.  On  the  site  of  these 
i(  ruinous  houses  was  erected  the  Royal  Exchange, 
u the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1753, 

1 111  1703  the  drainage  of  the  North  Loch,  a muddy 
i lake  on  the  north  side  of  the  Old  Town,  and  the 

foundation  of  the  North-bridgo  were  commenced. 

I The  North-bridge  spanned  the  valley,  beyond 
il  which,  m 1767,  a now  Edinburgh  was  to  spring 
i(  up,  and  “stretch  its  white  arras  to  tho  sea.” 

Craig  was  tho  designer  of  the  now  town,  and  by 
ri  the  year  1778,  so  successfully  had  tho  new  build- 
•1  mg  scheme  been  can-ied  out,  that  its  most  pro- 
li  mincnt  streets  were  built  and  occupied.  The 
'<  taste  for  new  buildings  being  now  excited  among 
•i  the  citizens,  tho  extension  of  tho  town  to  the 

I north  was  rivalled  by  a similar  extension  towards 
i the  south,  and  Goorgo-sciuaro,  sacred  to  the 

II  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  rose  into  existence, 
s The  rapid  rise  of  these  southern  buildings  sug- 
If  gested  tho  idea  of  opening  up  a communication 
.]  to  them  across  the  Cowgato,  the  southern  valley. 

I In  1788  tho  Soutb-bridgo  was  opened  for  pas- 
tj  sengers.  The  construction  of  this  bridge  involved 
' the  destruction  of  one  of  the  oldest  stone  houses 

I m Ediiilnirgli,  which  belonged  to  Sir  Simon 

of  Craigmillar,  the  Lord  Provost  of 

II  Edinburgh.  In  this  house  Queen  Mary  took 
U refuge  after  tho  defeat  of  her  party  at  Carberry. 

J hill.  The  building  areas  on  each  side  of  this  new 
Bbridge  were  in  so  great  demand  that  exorbitant 
dprioos  were  paid  for  them.  Some  of  these  areas 
Ksold  at  the  rates  of  06,000h  per  acre,  109,0001. 
laud  some  150,0001.  per  acre.  As  years  rolled  on 
the  city  extended  itself  eastward,  another  bridge, 

•the  Regent,  was  flung  across  another  valley,  and 

I beyond  this  the  buildings  of  Waterloo-placewere 
tjerected,  together  with  the  perhaps  too  couspicu- 
^ouB  castellated  jail.  Oncemorethe  valley  of  the 
the  way.”  In  1827  a number 
Iiot  old  houses  were  pulled  down  on  the  south  side 
lof  tho^  Castlo-hiil,  and  the  fonndation  of  George 
1 V . bridge  laid.  This  bridge  spans  the  Cowgate, 

.and  consists  of  ten  arches.  An  approach  was 
(also  opened  up,  and  a bridge  built,  on  the  south- 
liwest  side  of  the  Castle-hill.  (All  the  bridges 
rmentioDcd  above  would  in  London  be  denomi- 
gnated  viaducts.)  The  Dean-bridge,  consisting 
ibf  four  lofty  arches,  leads  across  a filthy  river 
»kD(jwu  as  the  Water  of  Leith,  to  a new  suburb, 
iwhich  18  yearly  increasing  in  its  dimensions. 

A short  time  previously  to  this  Stock-bridge,  con- 
iiusbiug  of  a single  arch,  was  constructed  across 
me  same  river,  and  another  suburb  sprang  up 
im  the  site  of  the  property  of  Raeburn,  the 
celebrated  portrait-painter. 


away,  Edinburgh,  doubtless,  will  still  further, 
and  in  new  (Jirections,  extend  her  borders. 

The  above  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Edin- 
burgh has  been  suggested  by  a letter  in  the 
Builder  of  March  28bh,  1874.  The  antiquary 
and  the  archmologist  may  regret  many  of  the 
modern  “ improvements”  of  Edinburgh,  but  on 
the  whole  they  have  proved  beneficial.  John 
Ruskin,  speaking  many  years  ago  in  the  hall  of 
the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  said, 
“Verona  is  the  finest  town  to  look  into ; Edin- 
burgli  the  finest  to  look  out  of.”  This  was  pay- 
ing  but  slight  compliment  to  the  architectural 
features  of  the  Scottish  capital  j yet,  apart  from 
them  the  dictum  is  true.  Stand  on  the  bastions 
of  the  Castle  or  climb  to  the  breezy  summit  of 
Arthur's  Seat  and  look  around. 


NEW  RAILWAY  WORKS  AND 
BUILDINGS. 


“ Traced  like  a map  the  landscape  Hea, 
la  cultured  beauty  stretching  wide; 

There  Pentlaad's  green  acclivities. 

There  ocean  with  its  azure  tide  ; 

There  Arthur’s  seat ; and  gloaming  through 
Thy  southern  wing,  Dunedin  blue  ! 

While  in  the  Orient  Lammer's  daughters, 

A distant  giant  range  are  seen, 

North  Berwick-Law  with  cone  of  green, 

And  Bass  amid  the  waters.” 

So  sang  David  Macbeth  Moir,  the  "Delta”  of 
Blackwood  forty  years  ago.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Bite  of  Edinburgh  is  of  such  a peculiar  for- 
mation that  it  defies  stone  and  lime,  and  the 
vagaries  of  architects  and  builders,  to  destroy 
its  beauty. 


^ “Westwards  the  course  of  empire  holds  its  way," 

'nd  westwards,  as  well  as  southwards,  Edinburgh 
IS  trending.  The  Grange,  which  a few  years 
tgo  was  the  tbickly-wooded  park  of  the  old 
r-Ti-ango-houBO,  is  now  covered  with  villas,  and 
iJoyond  the  Grange  the  houses  stretch  away  for 
■early  a quarter  of  a mile.  Eastwards  the  city 
ims  made  many  attempts  to  go,  but  beyond  tho 
doyal  and  Regent-terracos,  has  achieved  but 
flight  success.  Northwards  little  progress  has 
leen  made  of  late.  When  tho  sewage  fields  of 
Dairy  on  the  west,  and  those  of  Porbobello  on 
:|h6  east-both  of  them  veritable  " Maremmas  ” 
eeking  with  plague  and  pestilence— are  swept 


ARCHilWLOGY  IN  ROME. 

At  the  last  conversazione  |of  tho  British  and 
American  Society,  Mr.  Pullan  gave  an  account 
of  his  exploration  of  tho  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  the  borders  of  Caria  to  the  Troad, 
a distance  of  200  miles.  In  the  course  of  this 
journey  ho  visited  the  sites  of  several  temples, 
the  chief  of  which  were  those  of  Apollo  Smin- 
theus,  in  the  Troad  ; Bacchus,  at  Teoa  j Minerva 
Pollias,  at  Priene ; and  that  of  Apollo  Branchidee, 
near  Miletus ; and  reported  to  tho  Dilettanti 
Society  upon  the  desirability  of  excavating  the 
places  mentioned.  These  temples  we  exhumed 
between  the  years  1863  and  1870,  and  found  all 
of  them  to  be  of  the  lonio  order,  and  that  of 
Priene  in  a remarkably  fine  style.  The  sculp, 
tures  foiind  there  are  nowin  tho  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Pullan  added  that  it  would  bo  interesting  to 
his  audience  to  learn  that  there  was  a gentleman 
present  who  had  excavated  on  the  site  of  the 
fourth  temple  mentioned,  viz.,  that  of  Apollo 
Branchidro.  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  sent  out 
lasb  year  by  Baron  Rothschild,  with  tw-o  com- 
pamons,  for  the  purpose  of  digging  for  sculp, 
tures,  would  give  sorno  account  of  his  excava- 
tion.  Mr.  Thomas  proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  a 
senes  of  photographs,  to  explain  his  operations 
at  the  temple  at  Branchidee,  and  stated  that  he 
subsequently  visited  Priene,  where  Mr.  Pullan 
had,  ill  1870,  left  walls  and  columns  standing  to 
a certain  height,  but  that  the  natives  had  over- 
turned  some  of  them  in  order  to  obtain  the  lead 
and  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the  temple. 
On  Friday,  I7th,  there  was  an  excursion  to  the 
circus  of  Ma-xentius.  Mr.  Pullan,  in  explainino- 
the_  chief  features  of  the  building,  began  by 
saying  that  it  was  difficult,  even  for  English 
people,  who  were  addicted  to  "sport”  of  all 
kinds,  to  realise  the  passion  of  tho  Romans  for 
the  races  of  the  circus,  owing  to  the  oircuni. 
stance  that  these  races  wore  sanctified  by  reli. 
gious  ceremonies.  We  could  nob  well  imagine 
the  feeling  produced  by  the  combination  of  zeal 
for  religion  and  a zest  for  the  race.  The  ex- 
pression, Panem  et  circenses"  became  pro- 
verbial. The  Romans  derived  their  games  from 
tho  Etruscans,  and  originally  from  Lydia;  hence 
the  games  wore  denominated  “ Ludi.”  There 
, were  seven  circuses  in  Rome  ; that  of  Maxentius 
was  the  moot  perfect,  and  the  chief  features  are 
still  visible,  among  them  the  £^ma  or  central 
longitudinal  division,  with  its  goals,  one  at  each 
end.  In  the  centre  of  every  circus  was  an 
Egyptian  obelisk ; that  from  this  circus  was  now 
in  the  Piazza  Navona.  There  also  remained  the 
carceres,  or  cells,  from  which  the  chariots 
started  ; the  :precinctiones,  or  places  reserved  for 
spectators,  consisting  of  rows  of  steps  and  seats 
all  round  the  building ; the  emperor’s  seat,  which 
communicated  with  the  adjoining  villa  by  means 
of  a passage.  Tho  circus  and  the  adjoining 
tomb  and  temple  of  Romulus  were  excavated  by 
Nibby,  for  Prince  Torlonia,  in  1825.  The  party 
subsequently  visited  the  church  of  St.  Urbani, 
an  interesting  example  of  a temple  converted 
into  a church  ; the  pseudo  grotto  of  Egoria 
and  tho  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella, 


The  proceedings  at  tho  half-yearly  meetings 
of  the  railway  companies  which  liavo  been  held 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  which  have  now 
been  brought  to  a close,  show  that  as  respects 
several  of  the  leading  companies  very  extensive 
new  works  are  about  to  bo  undertaken  during 
tho  current  half-year,  involving  an  outlay  of 
many  millions  sterling.  In  addition  to  the 
enormous  expenditure  which  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company  have  incurred  during 
the  last  one  or  two  years  in  now  lines,  and  other 
works,  together  with  new  and  enlarged  station 
buildings,  the  proprietors,  at  the  reoent  meet- 
mg,  voted  a sum  of  no  less  than  3,100,3941.  for 
still  further  works,  and  new  rolling  stock.  Tho 
sum  of  1,939,7881.  of  this  large  amount  is  for  the 
now  lines,  and  other  works,  authorised  by  tho 
Act  of  1873,  and  tho  Holyhead  Harbour  Act ; 
whilst  860,6061.  are  for  intended  new  and  enlarged 
stations,  additional  sidings,  and  other  accom- 
niodations,  and  new  works  of  a miscellaneous 
character.  Beyond  this  expenditure,  300,0001. 
are  about  to  bo  laid  out  in  new  engines,  carriages, 
and  wagons.  Amongst  the  principal  items  in 
this  prospective  large  expenditure,  300,0001.  aro 
for  widening  the  lino  from  Bletchley  to  Roade  ; 

40,0001.  for  widening  the  tunnel  on  the  Bettws 
and  Pestiniog  line;  40,0001.  for  a warehouse  and 
branch  line  at  Cardiff  dock  ; 30,0001.  for  liydrau- 
lic  machinery  and  cranes,  at  Garston  dock; 
27,5001.  for  engine-sheds,  at  Abergavenny  and 
Cannock  Junctions ; 21,9501.  for  new  rail  mill 
furnace  and  signal-raaking  machinery  at  Crowe; 
and  10,0001.  for  the  improvement  of  the  New 
Street  Station  at  Birmingham.  There  is  then 
the  sum  of  169,6561.  set  down  for  additional 
siding  andgeneral  station  accommodation  at  sevo. 
ral  places  enumerated  along  the  company’s  lines, 
and  13-1,0001.  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the* 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  works.  Beyond  this 
expenditure,  the  sh.areholders  agreed  to  sub- 
scribe, individually,  a large  sum  for  now  church 
and  school  buildings  at  Crewe.  The  report 
stated  that  tho  rapid  growth  of  tho  works  at 
Crewe,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  necessitated  an  increase  of 
accommodation  for  religious  and  educational 
purposes  at  Crewe;  and  as  the  directors  bad  no 
power  to  apply  the  company’s  funds  to  such 
objects,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  appeal  to 
the  shareholders  to  assist  them.  In  addition  to 
the  above-named  expenditure,  the  company  have 
two  Bills  before  Parliament,  seeking  powers  to 
construct  now  lines  and  works,  at  an  estimated 
outlay  of  1,666.0001. 

The  Midland  Company’s  report  shows  that 
this  enterprising  and  spirited  body  are  still 
expending  a heavy  amount  in  new  works  in 
addition  to  the  enormous  outlay  which  they 
have  been  continuously  -incurring  for  several 
years  past.  Tho  capital  expenditure  during  last 
year  was  no  less  than  3,000,0001.,  and  the  esti- 
mated  further  outlay  for  the  current  half-year 
is  1,270,0001.,  of  which  571,0001.  are  for  lines  in 
course  of  construction,  and  100,0001.  for  sub- 
Bcriptions  to  other  railways,  and  contributions  to 
joint  lines.  In  addition  to  this  intended  ex- 
penditure, the  company  are  applying  to  Parlia- 
ment for  powers  to  construct  other  new  lines 
and  works  at  an  outlay  of  3,573,0001.  Amongst 
the  works  intended  to  be  carried  out  during  the 
present  half-year  is  laying  down  another  double 
line  of  rails  between  London  and  Bedford,  a dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles.  The  chairman  stated  at 
the  meeting  that  tho  company  possessed  a 
capital  of  upwards  of  50,000,0001.,  and  that  their 
gross  revenue  last  year  was  5,387,3121. 

The  Great  Northern  Company  are  also  about 
to  expend  a considerable  sum  in  new  works  in 
addition  to  those  already  in  progress,  and  also 
for  rolling-stock;  and  for  this  purpose  the  share- 
holders at  the  recent  half-yearly  meeting  voted 
the  sum  of  333,7531.  Of  this  amount  80,0001.  are 
for  the  erootiou  of  a large  new  station,  and  the 
construction  of  other  works,  at  Doncaster ; 

29.0001.  for  the  extension  of  the  Peterborough, 
Essendine,  Grantham,  Newark,  and  Retford 
stations;  15,0001.  for  additional  lines  through 
Boston  station;  11,0001.  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Bradford  station;  5,5001.  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Lincoln  station;  10,0001.  for  new 
lines  and  improvements  at  Ardsley ; 13,5001.  for 
locking  apparatus  at  junctions  and  stations; 
7,3381.  for  shunting-sidings  at  Peterborough ; 

6.0001.  for  an  additional  up.Hne  at  Grantham  • 
3,3001.  for  the  enlargemont  of  the  Nottingham 
station ; 7,0001.  for  additional  lines  at  Leeds ; 
and  2,0001.  for  reconstructing  the  Ratoliffo 
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viaduct;.  10,0002.  are  also  to  be  expended  out  of 
the  sum  voted  in  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  an 
intended  new  goods  warehouse  at  Southwark ; 
and  126,2607.  are  to  be  laid  out  in  new  rolling, 
stock.  The  report  also  states  that  much  incon- 
venience is  experienced  in  working  the  goods’ 
and  local  traffic  of  the  company  to  and_  from  the 
City  by  the  Metropolitan  Eailway,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  c rowded  state  of  that  line  5 and 
that  relief  in  this  respect  will  be  afforded  by  the 
new  railway  between  Finsbury  Park  and  High- 
bury,  now  being  made  by  the  company,  for  the 
carriage  of  their  traffic  vid  the  North  London 
line.  It  likewise  adds  that  the  building  of  the 
goods  depdt  at  Farringdon.street  is  in  progress, 
and  that  alterations  of  the  King’s-cross  station 
at  its  north  end  have  been  commenced,  with  the 
view  to  improve  the  working  of  the  local  trains. 
The  company  is  also  applying  to  Parliament  for 
powers  to  construct  new  lines  involvin," 
expenditure  of  1,333,3007. 

The  Great  Western  Company  are  about 
to  expend  a largo  amount  in  new  works  of  a 
varied  character.  The  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany sanctioned  the  expenditure  of  375,0007.  in 
i-'ko  /.r.TicfT-nnfinn  nf  n.  Tiow  line  betwecu  Paddino*. 


buildings  at  Sheffield,  Guide  Bridge,  and  Lincoln. 
The  report  also  states  that  it  is  proposed  to  pur- 
chase  the  Free  Trade  Hall  and  other  buildings 
of  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
new  station  on  the  site.  The  company  are  pro- 
moting  a Bill  for  the  construction  of  new  rail- 
ways, 25  miles  in  length,  and  also  for  powers  to 
purchase  certain  other  railways,  the  capital  for 
which  is  2,317,0007. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  from  the  figures  given 
above,  that  on  the  several  leading  railways  the 
extent  of  new  works  about  to  be  executed  must 
necessarily  give  employment  to  a very  large 
number  of  artizans  and  others. 


donations  in  aid  of  the  building.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  has  accepted  the  office  of  vice-presi- 
dent,  which  became  vacant  on  the  death  of  his 
predecessor,  Bishop  Wilberforce. 


the  construction  of  a new  line  between  Paddin;_ 
ton  and  West  Drayton,  and  also  the  sum  of 

290.0007.  for  tho  conversion  from  the  broad  to  the 
narrow  gauge,  and  alterations  of  stations  over  a 
portion  of  the  main  line  between  SwindoQ  and 
Bristol.  Beyond  these  items  of  expenfliture, 

90.0007.  are  to  be  spent  as  follows  25,0007.  on 
the  extension  of  workshops  and  machinery  at 
Swindon  5 21,0001.  in  additional  siding  and 
station  accommodation  at  Paddington,  Oxford, 
Kingsland,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  other 
places ; 25,0007.  on  tho  Bristol  Port  and  Pier  ; 
and  15,0007.  in  looking  apparatus  at  junctions 
and  stations.  Added  to  this  120,0007.  are  to  be 
spent  in  new  rolling  stock,  making  a total  ex- 
penditure during  tho  current  year  of  870,0007. 
The  company  are  also  applying  to  Parliament 
for  powers  to  construct  new  lines,  including  a 
railway  to  their  goods  station  at  Stourbridge; 
and  also  for  alterations  of  levels  and  works  of 
certain  lines  of  rails  on  the  part  of  their  railway 
between  the  eastern  side  of  Green-lane-bridgo 
and  the  western  end  of  the  Bishop’s-road  Station, 
at  Paddington.  The  estimated  cost  of  theso 
several  proposed  new  works  is  500,0007. 

The  shareholders  of  tho  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Company  at  their  meeting 
sanctioned  tho  expenditure  of  a heavy  sum  on 
new  works  and  undertakings,  and  also  on  new 
rolling  stock.  The  intended  expenditure  includes 

75.0007.  on  the  Portsmouth  Waterside  Extension, 
which  is  to  be  constructed  jointly  by  the  Brighton 
and  South  Western  Companies  j also  25,0007.  for 
interlocking  points  and  signals ; 65,0007.  for  new 
steel  rails  on  the  Main  and  Metropolitan  lines  ; 
and  50,0007.  for  stations  and  sidings.  Tho  in- 
tended expenditure  on  new  rolling  stock  is 

235.0007.  With  respect  to  this  item  of  expendi- 
ture  tho  report  says  that  the  continued  growth 
of  Brighton  and  other  watering-places  on  the 
coast,  the  constant  extension  of  building  at 
suburban  stations,  aud  the  increased  facilities 
given  by  reduced  periodical  tickets,  improved 
train  service,  ample  third-class  accommodation, 
and  otherwise,  all  tend  to  increase  traffic,  and 
that  it  would  bo  unwise  not  to  anticipate  aud  be 
prepared  for  a further  large  increase,  and  that 
accordingly  the  locomotive  superintendent  esti- 
mated the  probable  additional  requirement  for 
engines,  passenger  carriages,  and  wagons,  at 
tho  sum  above  named.  Tho  aggregate  expendi. 
ture  which  the  shareholders  sanctioned  is 

450.0007. 

The  South  Western  Company  at  their  meeting 
agreed  to  commence  tho  construction  of  the 
Ascot  and  Farnborongh  lino,  and  it  also  appeared 
from  the  proceedings  that  the  engineers  had 
been  directed  to  prepare  the  necessaiy  plans  and 
estimates  for  the  Portsmouth  Waterside  Exten- 
sion,  which  the  company  are  about  to  construct 
ia  conjunction  with  the  London  and  Brighton 
Company. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Eastern  Com- 
pany, tho  chairman  stated  that  tho  directors 
were  going  to  spend  nearly  half  a million  in 
making  additional  sidings  and  other  accommo- 
dation. It  also  appeared  from  a further  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  that  an  immense  amount 
of  capital  is  now  being  expended  in  new  rolling 
stock. 

The  directors  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
aud  Lincolnshire  Company  report  that  the 
estimated  expenditure  during  the  current  half- 
year,  oh  station  extensions,  sidings,  and  other 
works,  together  * with  new  rolling  stock,  is 
235,0007.;  of  this  sura  40,0007.  are  for  new  station 


THE  ASPHALTS  AND  WOOD  QUESTION. 

A FURTHER  report  has  been  made  to  the  City 
Sewers  Commission  upon  the  Asphalte  and 
Wood  Pavements,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Haywood,  C.E., 
their  engineer  and  surveyor.  The  conclusions 
of  this  report  are  : — 

“1.  Af  Teaardf  Convenience.  — Tlist  flsphalte 
smoothest,  driest,  cleanest,  most  pleasing  to  the  eje,  and 
most  agreeable  pavement  for  general  purposes,  but  wood 
the  most  quiet. 

2.  As  regards  Cleansing. 


That  wood  may  be 

cleaner  than  it  hitherto  has  been,  but  wiU  be  more  dim- 
cult  and  expensive  to  cleanse  effectually  than  asphalte. 
That  as  both  pavements  require  occasionally  strewing 
either  with  sand  or  gravel,  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  them  in  that  respect. 

3.  AsregarisConstrMHonarid'Re'pair. — That  asphalte 
and  wood,  taking  all  seasons  and  weathers  into  account, 
can  be  laid  and  repaired  with  about  equal  facility,  but 
that  the  smallest,  neatest,  cleanest,  and  most  durable 
repairs  can  be  made  iu  asphalte. 

4.  As  regards  Safely. — That  whether  considered 
reference  to  the  distance  which  a horse  may  travel  before 
it  meets  with  an  accident,  or  the  nature  of  the  accident, 
or  the  facility  with  which  a horse  can  recover  its  footing, 
or  the  speed  at  which  it  ia  safe  to  travel,  or  the  gradient 
at  which  the  material  can  be  laid,  wood  is  superior  to 
asphalte. 

6.  As  regards  Durahiliiy  and  Cost. — That  wood  pave- 
ments, with  repairs,  have  in  this  City  had  a life  varying 
from  six  to  nineteen  years,  and  that  with  repairs  an 
average  life  of  about  ten  years  may  be  obtained ; that  the 
durability  of  the  asphaltes  ia  not  known,  but  that  under 
the  system  of  maintenance  adopted,  they  may  last  as  long 
as  wood;  that,  contrasting  the  tenders  for  laying  and 
maintaining  for  a'term  of  years  the  two  best  pavements 
of  their  kinds,  wood  will  be  the  dearest." 

to 


These  remarks  apply,  iu  most  cases, 
asphalte  and  wood  pavements  generally,  but  are 
more  strictly  applicable  to  the  compressed 
asphalte  of  the  Val  de  Travers  Company  aud  to 
the  improved  wood  pavement.  They  apply  to 
streets  of  much  traffic  and  in  London,  for  where 
the  climate  and  other  conditions  are  widely 
different,  different  results,  as  regards  safety  and 
cost,  &e.,  may  bo  expected. 

Tho  following  tabic  shows  the  duration  and 
cost  of  certain  Asphalte  and  Wood  Carriageway 
Pavements,  according  to  tenders  made  by  the 
respective  contractors  : — 


Situation. 

Description  of  Pave- 

. . 
m 
11'^^ 

Asphalts. 

Tal  de  Travers 

».  d. 

2 

I lOi 

Poultry 

Gracechurch  - stpeet 

(Compressed) 

Ditto 

17 

Finsbury  pavement 

Ditto 

17 

1 n 

Lombard-street  

Dimmer  (Mastic) 

1 7i 

Cornhill 

Ditto 

17 

1 

VooD. 

Id 

King  TVilliam-streel 

Improved  "W  ood 

2 61 

Ludgate-hill 

Ditto 

2 6i 

Portion  of  Great 
Tower-street  and 

Seething-lane  

Ditto 

2 2 

WHAT  IS  A HOUSE  ? 

A RATHER  singular  action  in  connexion  with 
the  building  of  a hoose  near  the  Crystal  Palace 
came  on  for  trial  last  week  at  the  Lambeth 
County  Court.  The  plaintiffs  were  Messrs. 
Davis  & Nicholls,  brickmakers,  of  Queen’s-road, 
Peckham,  and  they  sued  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Nash,  a gentleman  residing  at  Eutland  Villas, 
Crystal  Palace-road,  for  197.  10a.  lOd.  for  bricks, 
sold  and  delivered  under  tho  following  circum- 
stances : — Mr.  Lane,  a builder,  was  employed  in 
building  a house  for  the  defendant,  but  the 
plaintiffs  declined  to  supply  bricks  for  the  pur- 
pose  unless  the  defendant  gave  liis  written 
guarantee  for  payment.  This  he  did,  in  terms 
dictated  by  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  commencing, 

“ Please  supply  Mr.  Lane  with  bricks  to  build 
ray  house.”  It  appeared  that  a garden  wall  had 
also  been  built,  and  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
it  was  contended  that  this  was  not  part  of  the 
house,  and  that  this  guarantee  did  not  extend  to 
the  bricks  supplied  to  build  the  garden  wall. 
The  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  urged  that 
the  wall  was  part  of  the  house,  saying  that  he 
had  numerous  authorities  on  the  point ; but  he 
should  ask  His  Honour  to  define  the  word 
” house.” 

The  Judge  : I shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
shall  take  it  to  mean  what  the  parties  meant  by 
it  at  the  time,  if  we  can  ascertain  what  that 
was. 

The  defendant’s  counsel,  in  resisting  the 
claim,  said  his  case  against  the  guarantee  was 
that  it  was  given  when  only  the  “house”  was 
in  contemplation,  the  garden  wall  being  a subse* 
qnent  “extra.”  Tho  bricks  claimed  for  were 
actually  used  in  building  tho  wall,  and  had  been 
supplied  after  the  defendant  had  withdrawn  his 
guarantee ; so  that  on  one  of  two  grounds  the 
plaintiffs  must  fail.  The  guarantee  did  uot  in- 
elude  the  wall;  and  if  it  should  be  held  that  it 
did,  then  the  written  withdrawal  before  the 
bricks  were  supplied  for  the  wall  absolved  the 
defendant  from  responsibility,  and  the  question 
was  simply  one  between  him  and  Mr.  Lane,  the 
builder. 

Amongst  the  witnesses  examined  was  Mr. 
Lane,  the  builder,  who  deposed  to  the  foregoing 
statement  as  to  the  wall  being  an  after  arrange- 
ment. He  added  that  his  affairs  were  in  liqui- 
dation, and  that  he  had  tendered  the  plaintiffs 
is.  in  the  pound  of  this  claim,  which  had  been 
•efused. 

The  Judge  said  he  must  nonsuit  the  plaintiffs, 
aud  order  them  to  pay  the  costs. 


THE  SOUTH  LONDON  MUSEUM. 

A TEW  weeks  ago  we  noticed  the  intended  im- 
mediate erection  of  the  South  London  Museum, 
the  funds  for  which  are  being  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Clements.  The  arrangements  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  building  are  now  almost  completed, 
and  it  is  definitely  understood  that  the  fouoda. 
tion-stone  will  be  laid  in  June.  The  building 
will  have  two  main  frontages,  one  in  New  Kent- 
road,  and  the  other  iu  Gurney-street.  Although 
not  so  lai'ge  as  was  at  fii’st  intended,  it  will,  as 
at  present  arranged,  have  a floorage  about  the 
same  as  the  National  Gallery,  and  will  contain 
several  fine.arb  galleries,  one  of  them  being 
about  100  ft.  long,  by  40  ft.  wide.  It  will  also 
contain  libraries,  reading-rooms,  coffee-rooms, 
and  other  like  conveniences.  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  M.P.,  agreed  to  become  treasurer  until 
the  land  was  secured,  and  this  having  now  been 
effected,  he  has  resigned,  having  no  local  con- 
nexions with  South  London.  Colonel  Boresford, 
M.!*.,  has  now  become  treasurer,  and  will  receive  * 


THE  CHUECn  OF  ALL  SAINTS, 
PLYMOUTH. 

All  Saints’  Church,  of  which  we  now  publish 
a view  and  plan,  was  commenced  at  the  end  of 
last  year  by  Mr.  Pethick  from  tho  designs  of  Mr. 
James  Hine,  architect.  It  will  include  a nave, 
80  ft.  by  28  ft. ; north  aud  south  aisles  ; tower, 
wnth baptistery atsonth-west  angle;  chancel,  with 
organ-chamber  on  north  side  and  vestries  on 
south.  The  walls  externally  will  be  of  wrougW 
limestone,  dark  and  light,  with  dressings  of  Box^ 
ground  and  Portland  stone. 


MEMOEIAL  OF  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
SUTHEELAND,  DUNEOBIN,  SCOTLAND. 

In  our  volume  for  1872,*  we  published  a view 
of  the  monument  set  up  in  memory  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  in  Trentham  Church, 
and  at  the  same  time  described  the  memorial 
which  was  about  to  be  erected  on  a site  within 
the  policies  of  Dunrobin  Castle. 

The  latter  has  only  recently  been  completeo, 
and  we  now  illustrate  it.  It  stauds  on  an 
elevated  site,  and  has  been  erected  by  the 
subscription  of  the  clansmen  and  tenantry  on 
the  Sutherland  estate.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
an  Eleanor  Cross,  rising  to  the  height  of  about 
40  ft.,  and  is  built  of  white  and  red  freestone, 
from  the  quarries  near  Dornoch.  Within  the 
canopy  is  a colossal  bronze  bust  of  the  Duchess, 
by  Mr.  Noble.  The  work  has  been  executed, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Eobinson,  by  Mr. 
John  Ehind,  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  direotion 
of  Mr,  Fowler,  of  Dunrobiu. 


* See  pp.  84,  87. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OB’  CONICAL  ROOFS.  ^ 


C On  a previous  occasion  we  reporhod  briefly 
1 the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  after  the  reading 
C of  Mr.  Scott  Russell’s  pnpor  on  the  “ Central 
ri  Dome  of  tho  Vienna  Exhibition  Building.”* 
! We  now  add  in  full  Mr.  Scott  Russell’s  reply,  as 
I containing  much  interesting  matter : — 

'j  I will  now  endeavour  to  answer  the  points  on 
which  you  have  asked  for  information  ascon- 
Ijcisely  ns  I can.  I am  afraid  when  I say  any- 
j^thing  it  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  too 
jdogmatic,  but  I hope  you  wilt  not  accept 
lit  in  that  way.  I feel  deeply  grateful  to  gentle, 
'men  who  have  deduced  the  points  and  exceptions 
land  difliculties  which  they  have  done,  because  in 
janswering  them  I think  I shall  give  them  the 
loonviction  that  the  cone  possesses  greater  merit 
ithan  I could  have  satisfied  them  it  possessed  if 
jthey  had  not  been  good  enough  to  make  these 
wbjeotions.  I will  now  run  through  the  matter 
iaa  quickly  as  I can.  In  the  first  place,  permit 
|me  to  say  that  almost  every  one  of  the  sugges- 
litions  you  have  made,  as  to  the  alteration  of  the 

Scone,  and  the  different  views  of  its  theory,  are 
perfectly  true  j and  allow  me  also  to  say,  I have 
Boonfiuod  myself  in  that  article  to  the  pure  cone, 
jflbecause  if  I had  gone  out  of  the  pure  cone  into 
1 the  region  of  new  structures,  the  quantity  I could 
(ibave  laid  before  you  is  so  enormous,  that  you 
liwonld  have  been  lost  in  a maze  of  confusion,  as 
i\.  was;  and  I had  enormous  difficulty  in  selecting 
>j)at  of  the  multitude  of  applications  of  principles 
lof  this  kind  the  form  of  the  cone  at  Vienna, 
irou  would  imagine  men  of  taste  would  be  in 
mve  with  the  beautiful  spheroidal  form,  and 
VTOuld  not  take  the  strictly  straight  cone  when 
vhey  might  have  the  more  beautiful  spheroidal 
jOrm.  I will  tell  you  how  I came  not  to  adopt 
,fc:  I drew  it  out  and  discussed  its  peculiar 
Mualities,  and  it  was  only  the  peculiar  state  of 
Conditions  which  led  me  to  adopt  this  form 
vhich  I think  is  not  so  beautiful  as  if  I had 
joade  it  sijhoroidal.  A multitude  of  questions 
^irose.  It  has  been  properly  said,  that  time  is  a 
L’reat  element  in  practical  construction,  and  engi- 
beers  and  architects  are  often  obliged  to  abandon 
khat  they  wish  to  {do  by  want  of  time.  Now, 
vant  of  time  and  want  of  money  are  two 
hings  against  the  spheroidal  dome,  I will  tell 
'Ou  why.  The  conical  form  has  enormous 
Advantages  in  construction.  All  the  iron 
plates  are  plates  of  siugle  curvature — straight 
^■ne  way,  gently  curved  the  other.  What  is 
Ijbe  consequence  P We  can  put  between  them 
lollors,  we  can  - manufacture  them  by  hundreds, 
jnd  bring  them  out  ready  for  the  building.  Take 
11  surface  of  double  curvature  ; you  have  to  heat 

(i  in  the  fire,  you  have  to  out  its  edges  to  a 
eouliar  surface,  you  probably  encounter  great 
ifficulty  requiring  much  time  to  surmount,  and 
i|.  you  have  to*  do  it,  it  is  always  badly  done; 

J'hereas  my  cone  can  be  manufactured  by 
lachiiiery,  on  the  most  simple  bub  still  most 
Kerfecb  mathematical  principles.  The  reason  why 
l<  prefer  an  absolutely  straight  cone  to  the  cone 
I 'ith  curvature  is  this  : Mr.  Penrose  has  touched 
ipon  the  point.  I have  shown  you  that  all  my 
me  longitudinally  is  in  compression— that  all 
•ny  _oone  circular-ways  is  in  tension.  Now  a 

Straight  column  under  compression  is  much 
<roDgcr  than  a bent  column,  and  therefore  that 
^art  of  the  cone  in  compression  is  far  stronger 
i it  is  straight.  The  next  point  has  been  very 
flpoperly  stated,  viz.,  that  the  rib.s  of  this  cone 
KP6  very  much  deeper  than  you  would  imagine, 
om  investigation  of  the  cone  itself.  Ton  are 
joreot.  The  ribs  of  the  cone,  as  on'ginally  de. 
j^ed,  were  much  shallower  than  they  are  now. 

' hy  were  they  altered  ? Simply  for  the  reason 
jr.  Grace  has  stated,  that  all  the  conditions  of 
|ie  original  design  were  altered.  The  cone  was 
ade  for  being  put  upon  masonry  or  brickwork, 
.•hioh  was  to  have  been  carried  out  to  the  edge 
n tho  cone,  and  the  cone  was  to  have  been  set 
)on  that.  Then  the  chance  of  the  cone 
jiangiDg  its  form  was  very  small,  and  these  ribs 
B rings  which  have  a peculiar  function  with 
;jferenco  to  columns  had  no  such  functions 
hen  resting  on  masonry,  and  therefore  were 
: I ry  small.  These  girders  were  enlarged,  because 
iwaa  agi'eed,  from  circumstauces  of  time  to 
^^eep  away  the  whole  of  the  solid  foundation ; 
i:.a  one  fine  morning  I was  told  "you  are  not 
■i  have  a wall  to  put  the  cone  upon  • therefore, 
u must  stick  it  upon  iron  columns  in  the  best 
ity  you  can.  ’ Then  to  arrange  the  iron  columns 


to  carry  the  buildings,  but  to  carry  the  cone, 
and  that  resting  upon  solid  masonry  foundations, 
are  two  things  totally  and  entirely  distinct.  To 
sum  up  the  whole  question  with  regard  to  cone 
and  girder,  permit  me  to  say,  that  these  girders 
were  by  some  people  thought  very  strong  when 
they  were  put  up.  Only  there  came  a little 
wind  after  they  were  put  up,  and  people  who 
went  there  saw  a slight  vibration  in  the  wind 
which  satisfied  them  that  the  girders  must  come 
down  if  the  weather  were  at  all  tempestuous. 
It  was  only  after  they  got  the  cone  to  rest  upon, 
that  they  became  part  of  the  cone.  It  was  only 
then  they  acquired  any  strength  at  all.  What 
they  have  is  great  strength  in  their  place ; out 
of  their  connexion  with  the  cone  have  they  none. 
If  yoa_  take  the  great  thickness  of  the  girder,' 
which  is  more  than  double  what  was  designed, 
and  then  look  at  the  length  of  it,  166  ft.  j and 
then  if  you  take  the  depth,  not  at  the  extreme 
end,  bub  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  where  the 
strength  is,  you  will  find  that  these  beams,  which 
you  think  strong,  are  hopelessly  weak  to  carry 
any  strncture,  and  then  you  will  see  that  the 
beams  had  no  strength  till  they  became  a part 
of  the  building.  Coming  more  to  the  question  of 
cones  made  of  homogeneous  metal,  I may  state 
that  about  three  years  before  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  I discovered  that  the  cone 
was  the  successful  structure  which  I have  en. 
deavonred  to  show  you  it  is;  and  it  is  a curious 
fact  that  I owe  to  you,  and  the  reception  which 
you  gave  to  me  in  some  papers  I read,  the 
original  ideas  of  this  cone. 

I read  to  you  some  thirty  years  ago  a paper, 
describing  a principle  by  means  of  which  the 
greatest  number  of  spectators  could  be  arranged 
in  a large  building,  so  that  they  should  all  equally 
well  see  any  spectacle  they  were  brought  together 
to  see.  I then,  I dare  say,  satisfled  you  that  you 
could  make  a building  in  which  10,000,  20,000, 
or  100,000  people  could  have  sat  together,  all 
witnessing  the  same  spectacle,  and  each  one 
thinking  he  had  got  the  best  place  in  the  room. 
That  was  solving  a difficult  problem,  but  it  was 
leading  yon  on  to  the  construction  of  very  large 
bnildings  with  very  large  audiences.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  I read  you  another  paper,  which 
yon  discussed  with  the  same  friendly  energy  as 
you  have  this, — viz.,  on  the  question  bow  to 
combine  thelargestnumber  of  people  in  a building, 
so  arranged  that  all  sounds  should  reach  the  ears 
of  those  present  in  the  most  perfect  and  distinct 
manner.  I also  tried  to  explain  certain  principles 
by  which  echoes  and  influences  which  impede 
sound,  and  impede  the  clear  hearing  of  separate 
sounds,  might  be  removed.  I hope  I persuaded 
you  that  a bnilding  could  be  made  in  which 

5.000  people  conld  comfortably  listen  to  a single 
speaker,  or  an  audience  of  25,000  people  conld 
cotnfortably  and  agreeably  hear  a musical 
performance,  but  at  the  same  time  I know  you 
did  not  believe  that  such  buildings  were 
necessary.  But  such  buildings  now  have  become 
so.  You  have  had  tho  Exhibition  building  of 
1851,  in  which  100,000  persons  were  collected 
at  one  time,  and  you  have  had  aiTangements  for 
the  performances  of  music  by  orchestras  of 

3.000  persona,  which  have  been  listened  to  by 
25  000  persons.  [A  Yoice.- You  cannot  hear.] 

1 have  a deaf  oar,  but  I could  hear  comfortably 
with  my  deaf  ear;  and  the  orchestra  which  you 
nave  now  in  the  Crystal  Palace  has  carried  out 
m the  moat  perfect  manner  the  theory  I then 
gave  you.  I call  attention  to  this  theory  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  because  it  compelled  me  to 
think  how  I should  roof  this  large  building,  and 
thinking  over  the  problem  you  discussed,  I 
arrived  at  this  fact,  •'  that  if  you  are  to  have 
largo  amphitheatres  to  hold  many  thousands  of 
people  to  view  spectacles  in  London,  in  the  way 
that  the  Romans  did,  yon  must  make  them  with 
a cone,  and  I have  invented  tBis  cone  to  cover 
your  great  buildings  when  you  are  pleased  to 
build  them,  and  if  you  make  those  great 
buildings  m London— and  you  will  have  to  do  it, 
for  buildings  are  growing  larger  every  day— I 
expect  you  young  men  here  will  have  to  make 
roofs,  not  of  360  ft.  span,  but  of  720  ft.,  conical 
Tnon  SO  on  to  make  them 

1,080  ft.,  and  perhaps  you  will  not  go  farther  in 
yourllifetime,  but  I undertake  to  say  the  task  will 
be  easy,  and  the  cost  what  in  those  days  will  be 
called  moderate.” 

Coming  now  to  this  small  cone.  The  moment 
the  Idea  had  not  only  occurred  to  me,  but  was 
proved  by  investigation  to  be  an  idea  in  which 
you  could  use  material  much  more  economically 
than  any  other  form  I kmew,  I imme- 
diately developed  the  other  form  of  cone 
to  which  you  alluded.  I saw  that  in  my  kind 


of  bnilding  it  would  be  possible  to  cut  away 
all  the  dead  matter  of  the  cone,  and  put 
it  into  skeleton ; and  many  years  ago,  iu  con- 
junction  with  an  eminent  member  of  your  own 
profession,  I designed  a building  in  which  all 
you  havQ  said  was  done  : in  which  wo  threw 
away  the  entire  homogeneous  cone,  in  which  wo 
take  away  those  tnisses  of  which  you  speak, 
which  are  as  old  as_  wood  construction.  I have 
seen  m the  Rhenish  countries  the  cone  with 
wooden  roofs  applied  to  those  semicircular  Roman- 
esque buildings,  which  for  a time  on  tho  Rhine 
were  competitors  with  Gothic  architecture.  I 
think  I Lave  seen  wooden  cones  250ft.  in  diameter. 
In  like  manner  you  use  iron  girders,  and  do  what 
you  cannot  with  wooden  struts,  and  you  make  a 
truss  which  requires  no  useless  beams,  no  waste- 
lul  doubling,  which  is  a perfect  cone  like  my 
homogeneous  cone,  but  I have  always  called  that 
^ cone ; and,  therefore,  when  you  get 

these  two  circumstances  together,  if  you  are 
wise,  you  use  a homogeneous  cone  for  all  it  is 
good  for,  and  a skeleton  cone  for  all  it  is  not 
good  for  : as  it  is  not  where  colnmns  are  inserted 
below  ; and,  therefore,  you  add  these  additional 
struts  at  the  point  where  the  local  strain  requires 
It.  If  you  construct  a cone  with  largo  founda- 
tions  and  continuous  walls  you  find  a solid, 
homogeneous  cone  is  the  cheapest  and  strongest 
lorm.  If  you  make  it  on  a small  scale,  where 
enormous  strength  is  not  required,  you  find  the 
skeleton  cone  will  answer  all  your  purposes,  and 
you  can  fill  in  with  glass  or  any  material 
you  like.  I like  a homogeneous  cone  for 
this  reason,— there  is  not  one  atom  of  waste. 
Jn  common  roofs  you  have  slates  and  wood. 
The  slates  and  wood  do  not  carry  themselves, 
but  are  a burden  upon  the  structure.  I have 
a largo  cone  which  justifies  tho  use  of  iron 
plates,  a half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  I take  these  plates  and  form  a roof 
of  them  alone,  and  then  we  liave  only  to  rivet 
and  caulk  the  cone  properly:  and  I believe  it 
would  stand  without  repairs  for  100  years,  and 
with  repairs  for  200  years;  but  you  can  modify 
this  to  any  extent,  and  yet  preserve  to  a large 
extent  the  principle  of  the  cone.  A gentleman 
mentioned  the  Exhibition  of  1851  as  having  an 
iron  dome  proposed  for  it.  You  may  remember 
that  m 1851  many  architects  and  engineers  met 
and  designed  a building  for  the  E.xhibition.  That 
was  somehow  eclipsed  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s 
wonderful  invention,  but  allow  me  to  say  that  a 
spherical  dome  can  only  be  truthfnlly  made  by 
making  curves  of  double  curvature  to  every 
plate,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  except  that  you 
have  to  put  your  plates  individually  into  the  fire, 
and  have  them  all  hammered  into  ultimate 
shape.  But  I will  show  you  a way  of  oonvertin" 
my  cone  into  a dome  at  once,  which  was  the 
ve^  thing  proposed  in  1851.  I would  have 
built  my  cone  in  1851 : I had  it  all  ready  then. 
Ihc  cone  I had  ready  was  400  ft.  diameter, 
vvliy  did  I not  P For  this  reason, — it  happened 
1 was  one  of  the  four  persons  who,  with  Prince 
^bert,  originated  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Ho 
insisted  that  I should  be  bis  secretary,  and  that 
I should  be  charged  with  the  whole  details  of 
the  Royal  Commission.  I had  instantly  to  put 
all  my  plans  into  my  pocket.  I willingly  assisted 
bir  Joseph  Paxton  to  bring  forward  his.  I told 
Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  Capt.  Fowke 
all  about  it,  and  they  kept  my  secret,  and 
nobody  spoke  about  the  cone  till  after  Mr.  Grace 
had  prepared  my  designs  for  the  Vienna  dome. 

About  cones  : I am  glad  to  see  the  drawings 
of  the  cone  which  was  then  designed.  That 
dome  is  what  I would  call  a skeleton  dome, 
First  of  all,  I will  show  you  an  ugly  dome, 
which  I would  (illustrating  on  board)  make  with 
a series  of  cones.  If  I were  obliged  to  make  a 
dome,  and  were  ordered  to  make  an  ugly  one, 
but  retain,  if  possible,  the  same  principle  and 
the  same  economy  which  belong  to  my  present 
dome,  I would  do  it  without  incurring  the  diffi. 
culby  of  double  curvature,  in  this  way,  by  uniting 
a succession  of  cones  of  increasing  taper.  I 
should  thus  make  what  people  call  a dome. 
That  you  see  is  very  ugly ; bub  if  I wanted  to 
reduce  the  ugliness  of  it,  then  I could  reconcile 
these  patches  by  a filling  of  wood  or  other 
material,  and  thus  I should  have  got  a cone 
which,  geometrically  speaking,  one  would  call 
perfect  and  beautiful.  Now,  in  like  manner 
I was  delighted  when  Professor  Kerr  sug’ 
gested  that  we  might  have  a great  number 
of  buddings  of  that  sort,  and  ever  since 
I studied  the  cone  I have  been  astou- 
ished  at  the  small  number  of  buildings  of 
that  sort  which  exist.  I am  astonished  to  see 
m your  buildings  and  in  ours,  the  waste  of 
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material  yon  go  to,  when  yon  might  do  withont 
it.  Suppose  this  to  be  an  enormous  square 
building ; suppose  yon  wanted  to  cover  this  with 
a roof.  Why  not  make  a parabolic  roof  ? Make 
it  a cone  with  four  flat  sides.  Make  it  an  octt^ 
gonal  cone,  which  you  could  do  by  cutting  off 
the  corners  and  putting  in  girders.  Then  you 
have  no  occasion  for  ties.  Captain  Fowke  did 
that  in  some  of  his  beautiful  buildings  at  Ken. 
sington.  You  can  make  a series  of  structures, 
all  self-contained,  all  without  waste  of  material, 
and  all  under  certain  circumstances  beautiful. 
Gentlemen  have  alluded  to  oval  buildings.  You 
find  them  immensely  disposed  to  change  their 
form,  but  there  are  remedies  which  consist  of 
addition  of  material.  You  must  put  in  material 
to  counteract  that  tendency  to  change  of  form. 

I will  now  tell  you  a secret,  which  I am  sure  you 
will  keep  confidentially,  and  not  allow  it  to  go  out 
of  these  walls.  It  was  proposed  to  me,  once 
upon  a time,  to  put  a conical  roof  over  the 
ancient  amphitheatre  at  Borne.  That  would 
have  been  an  architectural  desecration.  I 
went  to  a friend,  who  was  an  architect,  and 
asked  him,  “ What  would  you  advise  ? I do  not 
like  to  refuse  these  people.  I am  fond  of 
the  cone,  and  I should  like  to  see  it  carried  out : 
but  would  it  not  be  a barbarism  ? ” My  friend 
replied,  “Don’t  do  it.”  I wrote  back  that  I 
would  not  do  it ; but  I bad  gone  into  the  calcula* 
tion,  and  I found  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  putting  up  a cone,  moderately  ex- 
pensive,  which  would  have  preserved  the 
building  for  200  or  300  years. 

A gentleman  asked  me  whether  I would  like  to 
take  away  all  the  columns,  or  afewoftho  colnnios 
in  the  Vienna  building,  and  some  of  my  friends 
have  asked  how  the  building  is  supported.  I 
introduce  that  as  an  illustration  of  the  diflicul- 
ties  I had  to  contend  with.  I was  informed  that 
my  solid  walls  were  to  be  taken  away,  and  that 
I was  to  put  my  cone  upon  a series  of  iron 
columns.  I was  aware  that  they  would  press 
upon  the  margin  of  the  dome  very  much.  I did 
not  expect  the  slabs  of  concrete  put  into  the 
gravel  of  the  Danube  to  give  way  ; but,  as  earth- 
quakes  have  taken  place  there,  I argued  the 
possibility  of  another  earthquake  happening 
after  my  crack  building  was  put  up.  So  I tried 
to  make  my  cone  stand  oven  without  continuous 
walls  and  foundations  ; and  even  in  case  of  an 
earthquake  coming,  I considered  what  would 
happen  if  one  foundation  of  a colnmn  gave  way. 

“ Very  well,”  thought  I,  “ if  one  foundation  gives 
way,  what  must  I do  P I must  carry  the  edge^of 
the  cone  on  the  two  adjacent  columns,  otherwise 
it  will  sway,  and  come  down.”  Therefore  I 
have  put  a strong  rib  all  round  the  edge  carry- 
ing the  cone  from  one  column  to  another.  But 
two  columns  might  have  given  w'ay.  When  two 
or  three  columns  give  way,  this  beam  becomes 
too  long  to  carry  the  columns.  What  must  I do  ? 

I have  ouly  to  keep  a good  thickness  of  metal 
iu  the  cone  itself,  and  then  I should  be  extremely 
near  having  a catenary ; that  is,  it  is  in  one 
case  a stretched  chain.  Take  the  case  of  three 
columns  giving  way.  You  will  ask  me,  if  three 
colnmns  gave  way,  what  will  carry  the  cone 
above  them  ? Professor  Kerr  did  not  like  my 
terming  the  catenary  an  inverted  arch.  _ I do 
not  think  that  is  very  strong.  But  it  is  not 
that  which  carries  my  columns.  Think  of  the 
position.  Three  columns  are  taken  away.  Be- 
member,  the  tliree  corresponding  columns  on  the 
opposite  side  are  not  taken  away ; therefore 
there  is  the  weight  of  the  cone  on  the  other  side 
balancing  the  preponderating  weight  on  this 
side,  and  all  united  together  by  the  catenary 
surface,  out  of  which  you  can  make  any  number 
of  links  you  like.  The  chain  is  there,  and  this 
catenary  I am  now  showing  yon  is  the  catenary 
or  parabola  which  has  the  whole  of  these  columns 
hanging  on  this  side,  and  the  corresponding 
ones  balancing  them. 

I hav&one  final  word  to  say,  and  that  is,  we 
have  exhibited  in  a railway  station  not  far  from 
were  we  now  are,  a combination  of  engineering 
talent,  with  architectural  skill,  which  is  seldom 
witnessed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  St.  Pancras 
Station,  with  its  roof  of  220  ft.  span,  and  its 
noble  frontage,  is  a model  of  which  your  profes- 
siou  and  mine  may  be  proud.  Only  1 must 
remind  you  that,  if  you  want  to  go  further,  if 
you  want  much  larger  spans,  you  would  find  the 
circular  ground  plan  has  enormous  advantages 
for  a railway  station,  which  no  construction  of 
railway  stations  hitherto  appears  to  have  had  j 
and  I recommend  to  your  serious  consideration 
the  construction  of  a very  large  circular  railway 
station  with  a domical  roof.  You  will  find  it  has 
enormous  advantages.  When  you  take  the 


matter  into  consideration,  you  will  see  if  you  are 
required  to  design  very  large  buildings  in 
London,  such,  for  instance,  as  on  the  great 
Embankment  taken  from  the  Thames,  you  will 
find  a circular  plan  with  a conical  roof  possesses 
infinite  advantages,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to 
make  buildings,  such  as  railway  stations,  twice 
as  long  and  broad,  which  I think  would  be  foolish, 
but  you  must  do  it  if  your  masters  order  it,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  put  two  circular  roofs  along- 
side  one  another  instead  of  oue  oval,  and  the 
two  close  alongside  will  be  much  stronger  than 
one  oval  roof  equal  to  the  area  of  the  two. 


“ENGINEEBING— ITS  EFFECTUPON  ABT.” 

The  above  was  the  title  of  a paper  read  before 
the  members  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers’ Society,  by  Mr.  Driver,  on  Friday  last,  at 
No.  7,  Westminster  Chambers,  Westminster. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  (Mr.  C. 

H.  Bew). 

Mr.  Driver  commenced  bis  paper  by  giving  a 
definition  of  art.  Art.  he  said,  was  old,  and 
dated  from  the  first  mention  of  man.  Ho  con- 
tended  that  it  was  universal  and  essentially 
human.  The  results  of  the  work  of  many  birds, 
insects,  and  animals  were  artistic,  but  in  carry- 
ing out  their  work  they  were  but  following  a 
line  of  action  they  were  nnable  to  alter.  Art 
was,  therefore,  human  in  that  it  was  confined  to 
man.  All  alterations  of  form  and  colour  done 
with  an  intelligent  idea  of  arrangement  was 
art,  and  therefore  all  manufacture  was  art. 
Wherever  man  was  found,  there  also  was  art  to 
be  found,  in  some  shape  or  other.  Good  works 
of  art  were  rarely  imitations.  The  design  or 
art  of  manufacture  was  the  choosing  and  placing 
of  form  and  colour  so  as  to  enhance  all  the  other 
forms  and  colours  to  which  it  was  opposed.  Fine 
art  was  that  in  which  the  hand,  bead,  and  heart 
of  man  worked  together;  and  the  effect  of  that 
combination  was  seen  in  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  and  poetry.  As  in  art,  so  in  engineering  : 
it  could  be  traced  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
world’s  history  ; it  could  bo  taken  to  moan  the 
art  or  science  of  construction ; it  was  only 
another  name  for  construction,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, universal.  Nothing  was  too  vast,  nor  was 
anything  too  small,  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
engineer.  A people  might  live  without  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  or  poetry,  although  it  would 
be  a dreary  world  without  them ; but  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  exist  with- 
out the  mighty  science  of  engineering.  It 
was  the  most  necessary,  and  the  root  and 
foundation  of  all  sciences.  Neither  the  asti’ono- 
mer,  the  chemist,  nor  the  artist  could  do  without 
it.  It  was  difficult  to  say  how  dependent  the 
art  of  war  was  upon  engineering.  Art  aud 
engineering  had  been  at  all  times  coexistent, 
but-while  art  was  dependent  upon  engineering, 
the  reverse  was  not  the  case.  Many  of  the 
grandest  artistic  effects  had  been  produced  not 
80  much  by  the  architect  as  by  the  engineer, 
the  roads,  aqueducts,  and  other  great  works  of 
the  Bomans  fully  proved  what  great  engineers 
they  were.  In  the  grand  old  cathedrals  there 
was  to  be  seen  the  evidence  of  the  engineering 
knowledge  of  our  forefathers.  Engineering  had 
both  a good  and  a bad  effect  upon  art.  As  one 
of  its  good  effects  might  be  mentioned  printing. 
The  thoughts  and  the  words  of  poets,  pbiloao. 
pbers,  and  other  great  men  which  at  one  time 
were  confined  to  a very  few  persons,  were  now 
so  nullified  as  to  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  one.  By  the  multiplication  of 
artistic  works,  both  art,  artists,  aud  the  art- 
loving  public  were  greatly  benefited.  It  was 
also  true  that  there  were  evil  effects  upon  art 
caused  by  engineering ; but  whatever  they  were 
they  resulted  from  misapplication.  When  it 
ceased  to  be  truthful,  when  it  endeavoured  to 
make  an  inferior  material  represent  and  pass  for 
a superior  material,  then  it  had  an  evil  effect. 
Speaking  of  the  relative  position  of  engineering 
and  art,  he  said  he  did  not  wish  to  place  the 
former  above  the  latter.  Art  was  the  superior 
of  engineering,  which  should  he  the  servant  of 
art.  Art  should  supply  the  master-mind,  and 
engineering  should  bo  a useful  workman.  lo 
conclusion,  Mr.  Driver  spoke  in  favour  of  com- 
bining the  work  of  architects  and  engineers 
tof^ether.  He  considered  that  each  should 
know  something  of  the  other’s  work,  and  he 
believed  that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  for 
a practising  engineer  to  have  an  architect  as  a 
partner,  and  vice  versd.  He  also  believed  that 
young  engineers  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
giving  some  portion  of  their  time  to  free-hand 
drawing. 


A discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper  i 
in  which  Mr.  Usill  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  i 
the  engineer  to  produce  an  artistic  work,  owing  ; 
to  the  very  low  price  all  contracts  were  taken  at. 

Mr.  Whittaker  was  in  favour  of  architects  aud  ' 
engineers  keeping  to  their  own  work. 

Mr.  Haughton  referred  to  the  difference  be-  ' 
tween  the  art  of  construction  and  fine  art,  with  I 
the  latter  of  which  the  engineer  had  nothing  to 
do.  By  familiarising  himself,  by  the  study  of  ; 
beautiful  buildings  and  works  of  art,  with  an 
idea  of  what  was  a beautiful  object,  the  engineer 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  his  work  in  a more 
artistic  manner.  The  buildings  in  London,  he 
believed,  would  be  erected  in  a superior  style  if  i 
the  people  of  London  were  less  deficient  in  their  i 
love  of  art.  


THE  HABVEY  MEMOEIAL  AT 
FOLKESTONE. 

Some  two  years  since  a meeting  was  held  at  ^ 
Folkestone  to  consider  the  desirability  of  erect.  ^ 
ing  some  memorial  to  the  great  Dr.  Harvey,  the  i 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  who  i 
was  a native  of  Folkestone,  and  it  was  decided 
to  erect  a statue  upon  the  Lees.  The  vicar  of 
Folkestone,  however,  had  previously  and  for 
some  years  floated  a scheme  with  the  same  in- 
tention, and  considered  himself  not  bound  by  i 
the  action  of  the  second  committee,  in  which  ■ 
opinion  be  was  supported  by  a gi'oat  number  of  i 
the  most  influential  inhabitants.  The  vicar’s 
memorial  was  to  consist  of  a stained-glass  i 
window  and  a memorial  aisle  in  the  old  parish 
church  where  Dr.  Harvey  was  baptised,  and  no  : 
doubt  worshipped  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  Appeals  were  made  to  every  medical  mam 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the: 
result  was  an  immense  response  in  the  way  of 
small  subscriptions,  ranging  from  6d.  to  21.  2s. 

The  memorial  window  was  opened  onThurs- ' 
day,  the  9th  inst.,  with  great  ceremony.  It  is  of 
five  wide  lights,  with  handsome  tracery  in  the; 
style  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  ex- 
pressly for  this  memorial,  there  being  no  window; 
previously  in  the  church  sufficiently  large  for  thel 
purpose  of  a national  memorial.  The  subject  of 
the  window  is  “The  Tree  of  Life,”  which  rises, 
from  its  roots  in  the  middle  light,  and  there' 
hangs  the  crucified  Lord,  the  healer  of  the 
nations,  nailed  to  the  tree,  the  branches  extend.i 
ing  throughout  the  whole  window,  covered  with 
leaves  and  fruits,  and  many  subjects  of  miraolesl 
of  healing  are  brought  in  in  large  panels  in  the 
four  other  lights,  while  in  a large  central  piece; 
of  tracery,  above,  a small  “Annunciation”  has; 
been  introduced.  Of  coursethere  aretwo  opinion® 
as  to  the  work. 

The  new  memorial  aisle  is  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  in  the  same 
style  of  arclutecture  as  the  large  window,  i.e., 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century^ 
which  corresponds  with  the  date  of  the  old 
tower.  At  the  west  end  will  be  a large 
'i-light  window,  and  at  the  side  three  2-light 
windows  and  one  S-light,  which  will  at  pre-; 
sent  be  glazed  with  temporary  glazing.  _ The 
roof  %vill  have  moulded  timbers,  and  will  be 
decorated  in  polychrome,  as  will  also  the  walls 
of  the  aisle  when  sufficiently  dry.  The  archi' 
teot  engaged  upon  these  works  is  Mr.  Slingsbj 
Stallwood,  of  Folkestone.  Mr.  Kemp,  of  Beauj 
mont-streefe,  is  the  artist  who  was  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  stained  glass. 


SLAUGHTER-HOtrSES  AND  FUTURE  1 
LEGISLATION. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Scienoi 
Association,  Dr.  Hardwicke  read  a paper”©! 
the  Abolition  of  Private  Slaughter-houses  ii 
Towns,  and  on  Future  Legislation  for  Noxioui 
Trades.”  At  the  close  of  it  he  said  : — 

Having  denounced  in  rather  strong  langua^ 
what  I conscientiously  believe  to  be  the  eradi' 
cable  evils  of  the  present  cattle-killing  sheds 
my  paper  would  be  incomplete  if  I were  to  otnr 
to  mention  what  are  the  essential  features 
an  establishment  to  cope  with  them,  and  capabu 
of  reducing  to  a minimum  all  nuisances  that  a' 
present  beset,  and  will  in  future  embarrass,  th 
sanitary  authorities  of  cities  that  neglect  t: 
Icrislate  for  civic  purification.  I am  satisfies 
that  noxious  trades  must  sooner  or  later  b 
all  regulated  under  etringenfc  municipal  byd 
laws,  and  that  they  cannot  be  left  entirely  t 
private  speculation.  . t i • ■ 

The  site  most  convenient  for  the  establislnn, 
of  a public  abattoir  should  be  an  open  space  c 
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r field,  not;  farther  distant  in  the  suburbs  ot  a 
I)  town  or  city  than  a short  drive  or  walk ; it 
^ should  bo  suitable  for  one  or  more  blocks  of 
i building,  near  a railway,  water  communication, 
or  tho  oattle-market.  The  following  buildings 
a should  be  contiguous,  but  distinct  from  each 
c other  : — 

I 1.  Slaughter-house  for  bullocks,  sheep,  and 
I P'S^j  with  good  water  supply  at  high  pressure  ; 
I open  ventilation,  good  drainage,  asphalte  floor, 
with  convenience  for  the  removal  of  blood,  offal, 
f and  carcasses  of  animals. 

. 2.  A set  of  cattle-pens,  or  layerage,  with  store 

for  fodder,  water-trough,  facility  for  cleansing, 

I and  tho  removal  of  manure,  <ic. 

3.  An  engine  and  boiler-house,  with  tall 
t|  chimney  for  carrying  off  gases,  according  to  the 
:|  necessity  of  trade,  with  sufBcient  steam-power 
I for  the  tallow-melting  tanks,  greaseworks,  bone- 

boiling,  glue-making,  &c. ; hot  water  for  washing 
and  cleansing. 

4.  A store-houso  for  hides,  for  bones,  wool, 
hair,  &c.-,  and  the  blood  and  offal,  and  all  offen- 
sive materials,  to  bo  kept  in  covered  tanks.  The 
making  of  animal  charcoal  may  be  desirable, 
and  other  processes  which  I need  not  mention 

jhcre. 

: 5.  In  an  adjoining  part  of  the  same  premises, 
lor  field,  should  bo  tho  knacker’s  yard,  with  snit- 
•iablo  appliances. 

. G.  Dwellings  for  men  and  stabling  fur  horses 
imay  have  tu  be  provided  for  those  who  Lave  to 
l6e  employed  on  the  premises,  or  for  carrying  out 
^he  work. 

» The  main  poiuts  I endeavour  to  prove  are 
ithese  : — 

1 1.  The  impracticability  of  attempting  to  re- 
l|!Onatrucb  the  old  slaughter-houses  in  built-up 
iparts  of  towns. 

2.  The  impossibility  of  securing,  in  the  pro- 
ent  private  alaughter-liousoa,  ample  air  space, 
aoan.s  of  cleansing,  and  drainage  sufliciont  to 
ireveut  them  from  becoming  nuisances  injurious 

0 tho  health  of  people  living  in  their  vicinity 

Buiaances  arising  from  the  pollution  of  tho  air, 
irains,  and  subsoil. 

Tho_  remedy  I propose  is  the  erection  of 
battoirs  in  convenient  suburban  localities,  or 
here  the  objectionable  practice  of  driving 
ittlo  in  streets  and  thoroughfares  can  be 
voided  ; where  cattle  can  be  kept  sweet  and 
can  in  well-kept  pens,  duly  provided  with  pure 
atoi',  fresh  air,  shade  in  hot,  and  shelter  in  cold 
Gather ; where  they  are  less  exposed  to  violence 
id  brutality  of  persons;  and  where  the 
ansporb  of  blood,  offal,  hides,  and  tallow  can 

1 effected,  without  nuisance  or  complaint  of 
jighbours,  to  places  where  they  can  be  eitlier 
• Id,  or  preserved  by  methods  free  from  objec- 
^)D,  or  utilised  at  once  for  the  owners  thereof. 
jAnd  lastly,  this  is  tho  most  important  recom- 
lendatioD,  where,  as  I maintain,  there  is  no 

floulty  in  tho  inspection,  by  competent  judges, 
the  cattle  before  they  are  killed,  or  of  the 
3at  supplied,  cither  in  carcass  or  otherwise,  to 
le  public  markets,  or  to  retail  dealers. 

|In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  it 

II  neither  be  creditable  to  Parliament,  nor  to 
•-e  local  governing  bodies  of  the  metropolis  and 
]ge  towns,  to  endure  the  present  state  of 
iings  a day  longer  than  is  necessary.  The 
lit,  as  I have  said,  will  shortly  come  into 
^ration,  and  a great  achievement  will  be  per- 
B’med  by  simply  remaining  quiet  and  doing 
Bthing  at  all.  Should  any  efforts  be  made  by 
irsons  interested  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
it,  it  will  then,  I urge,  become  the  duty  of  this 

Isooiation  to  make  some  representation  to 
vernment  with  a view  to  effectually  putting  a 
yp  to  a system  so  offensive,  so  injurious,  and 
(repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  all  right-minded 


works  will  be  at  once  commenced.  Meanwhile, 
in  anticipation  of  tho  demolition  of  tho  old 
^urch,  the  materials  of  the  three  houses  in 
Kennington-park-road,  which  stand  upon  the 
site  of  the  intended  new  parish  church,  will  next 
week  be  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Stuart 
Barker  & Son,  and  immediately  cleared  to  make 
way  for  the  new  building.  The  new  mission 
church  (St.  Gabriel’s)  which  has  just  been 
erected  in  a portion  of  Newington  Cburcliyard, 
near  the  old  parish  church,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  is  to  be  opened  in  a few  weeks,  and 
It  is  expected  that  this  will  admit  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  taking  possession  of  tho  old  church, 
and  proceeding  with  the  improvements  before 
the  new  pai’ish  church  is  completed  and  opened. 
The  Lcclesiastical  Commissioners,  who,  it  is 
stated,  are  the  owners  of  about  two-tbirds  of  the 
wliolo  of  the  property  in  the  parish  of  Newing- 
ton, have  subscribed  1,500Z.  towards  the  new 
parish  church. 


this  unsatisfactory  mode  of  supply ; but  some 
owners,  at  the  request  of  their  tenants,  backed 
by  the  friendly  persuasion  of  the  department, 
have  arranged  the  supply  direct  from  the  main, 
wliich,  with  tho  unceasing  flow  from  Loch 
Katrine,  is  tho  only  pure  and  proper  mode ; 
while  others  liave  expressed  willingness  to 
adopt  it,  but  find  the  strength  of  the  original 
pipes  in  their  property  unequal  to  the  pressure 
from  the  main,  and  have  meantime  protected  tho 
water  from  impurities  by  covering  their  cisterns 
and  arranging  for  periodic  inspection  and 
cleansing.  Tenants  desirous  of  obtaining  their 
water  direct  from  the  main  do  so  at  a very 
trifling  cost,  by  merely  carrying  a connexion 
from  tho  main  cistern  supply.pipo  to  their 
kitchen  sink. 


’.:E  NEWINGTON  BUTTS  IMPROVEMENT 
' AND  TUE  NEW  PARISH  CHURCH. 

The  scheme  for  the  widening  of  Newington 
tta,  which  some  time  ago  almost  threatene°d  to 
'iiapse  in  oonsequenco  of  a misunderstanding 
jpecting  the  old  parish  church,  the  demolition 
(which  is  involved  in  the  improvement,  is  now 
lily  to  be  carried  out  at  once,  the  sum  of 
fWl,,  which,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  is  to 
\ deposited  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commia- 
icrs  towards  the  erection  of  tho  new  parish 
-rch  before  the  old  one  can  be  touched,  being 
-^assured.  Wben  this  is  done  the  Metropoli. 
\®oard  of  Works  will  pay  down  the  stipulated 
1 compensation  for  taking  possession  of 
old  church  and  site  for  the  purposes  of  the 
novemonts,  when  it  is  expected  that  the 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE  IN  GLASGOIY. 
The  annual  uepoi-t  for  1S72  of  tho  health  of 
the  City  of  Glasgow,  by  the  medical  offieer, 
James  B.  Russell,  M.D.,  and  the  report  fur  1873 
on  the  oporatioua  of  the  sanitary  department,  by 
Kenneth  M.  Macleod,  sanitary  inspector,  liave 
been  presented  to  tho  Health  Committee  fur  the 
information  of  the  Lord  Provost,  magistrates, 
am]  otliora,  and  issued  in  a printed  furm. 

The  medical  report  is  an  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated  one,  in  wJiich  new  groups  and  districts 
are  formed  for  statistical  and  other  purposes  by 
the  reporter,  who  states  that  “ in  tho  course  of 
time,  wlien  the  statistics  of  several  years  will 
afford  a safo  average  for  each  of  these  statistical 
subdivisions,  it  will  become  profitable  to  examine 
into  the  mortality  of  each  apart.  At  present, 
however,  no  safe  conclusions  could  be  drawn 
from  such  a laborious  inquiry.” 

The_  subdivisions  with  the  five  lowest  doath- 
•ates  in  1872  were— Blythswood,  19  per  1,000; 
Exchange  and  Kelviiihaugh  and  Sandyford* 
each  20  per  1,000;  Monteith-row,  21  per 
1,000 ; and  Woodside,  23  per  1,000.  Those 
highest  wore— Brownfield,  35  per  1,000  • Bridge 
gate  and  Wynds,  35  per  1.000;  High-street  and 
Closes  (East),  36  per  1,000;  St.  Andrew’s- 
square,  37  per  1,000  ; and  High-street  and  Closes 
(\Vest),  39  per  1,000. 

The  different  diseases  which  prevail  in  differ- 
ent districts  of  the  city  at  different  periods  of 
life  are  all  set  forth  in  connexion  with  numerous 
tables,  and  much  explanatory  matter  as  to  each 
group  of  districts,  and  each  cause  of  death,  so 
that  no  brief  and  useful  summary  of  any  value 
at  present  is  possible,  except  that  the  moral  of 
the  whole  inquiry  seems  to  be  that  artificial 
conditions  surpass  all  natural  conditions  in  the 
causation  of  the  high  death-rate  of  Glasgow. 

In  reference  to  the  comparative  vital  statistics 
of  different  towns  in  Scotland,  in  general,  there 
was  more  agreement  in  the  marked  points  of 
the  vital  statistics  between  Glasgow  and  Dun- 
dee  in  1872  than  between  any  other  of  the 
towns  specified.  The  general  deatli. rates  are 
not  greatly  different ; they  agree  in  having  by 
far  the  highest  death-rates  in  childhood.  Glas- 
gow has  the  highest  mortality  from  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  from  consumption,  and  from  acute 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  on  the  west  coast,  and 
Dundee  has  the  highest  mortality  from  the  same 
causes  on  the  east,  and  in  acute  diseases  of  the 
lungs  treads  close  on  the  heels  of  Glasgow. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  water-supply 
from  Loch  Katrine,  cistern  collection,  as  appears 
from  Mr.  Macleod’s  report,  is  still  largely  used 
m dwellings  throughout  the  city,  and  is  the 
source  of  almost  daily  complaint.  Of  the  cia 
terns  the  report  says  : — 


WORKS  AT  OXFORD. 

Thk  main  drainage  works  are  being  rapidly 
proceeded  with  by  Mr.  G.T.  Acock,  the  contractor, 
under  the  direction  and  superintendenco  of  Mr. 
W.  11.  White,  the  engineer  to  tho  Local  Board! 
Tho  first  contract  is  nearly  completed,  and 
plana  and  particulars  are  being  prepared  for 
other  portions  of  tho  works  of  which  this  con- 
tract forms  part.  The  sewers  in  most  of  the 
principal  streets  and  tlioronghfares  are  made, 
and  the  town  is  again  assuming  its  usual  anpear- 
ance. 

The  surface  drainage  works  of  tho  lower-lying 
district  of  Jericho  are  also  done;  the  greater 
portion  was  completed  before  the  winter  season 
was  over,  thus  preventing  this  part  of  the  town 
from  being  flooded,  as  it  generally  is  in  winter 
time ; and  the  citizens  of  Oxford  will  soon  be 
able  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  an  under- 
taking which  has  now  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  sanitary  authorities  here  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  inasmuch  as  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  tho  city  of  Oxford  will  bo  freed 
from  that  obnoxious  system  of  drainage  which 
allowed  all  feetid  matter  to  be  located  in 
cesspits. 

_ A short  time  ago  tho  Corporation  gave  a large 
piece  of  ground  to  tho  Local  Board, — in  Hytho 
Bridge. street, — for  the  purpose  of  widening  the 
street  at  this  point,  which  is  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Isis,  and  where  the  road  was 
extremely  narrow ; tho  old  stone  arohod  bridge 
was  consequently  taken  dowu  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  a new  cast-iron  girder  bridge,  thereby 
widening  tho  roadway  from  17  ft.  to  47  fd.  As 
money  was  borrowed  to  carry  out  this  work 
Major  Tullock,  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
held  an  inquiry,  and,  the  necessary  amount  beic" 
granted,  the  works  were  immediately  commenced 
by  Mr.  G.  T.  Acock,  from  the  plans  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  assistant  sur- 
veyor to  the  Board.  New  buildings  are  in  coume 
of  construction  near  the  bridge,  thus  completing 
the  houses  in  what  now  is  a very  fine  ihorouo-h- 
fare  leading  directly  from  the  Great  Western 
and  London  and  North-Western  Railway  stations 
to  the  centre  of  the  town. 


Some  of  these,  oil  examination,  were  found  placed 
on  ceiling  joista,  immediately  under  the  roof,  of  both 
large  and  small  tenements ; some  in  bath-rooms,  some  ii 
dark,  conaned,  unventilated  water-closets,  some  acces- 
sible for  inspecting  and  cleansing,  others  inaccessible  for 
cither,  and  aD  open  at  tho  top  for  the  reception  of  whatever 
things,  animate  or  inanimate,  may  fall  therein  ■ so  that 
in  addition  to  the  fonl  gas  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  the 
greasy-looking.  dust-covered,  cracked  akin  usually  seen 
Uoating  on  thosurfaco,  complainants  asserted  that  it  was 
no  rare  discoyery,  on  diving  to  the  bottom,  to  find  in 
fulsome  combination  with  the  water,  the  dissolving 
remains  of  rats  and  mice,  dominant  water-closet  drip, 
pings,  nameless  creeping  things,  and  sand,  supposed  to  bo 
street-sweepiugs,  blown  through  the  slates  in  dry  weather 
with  their  inseparable  amalgamation  of  horse-manure’ 
forming  a mixture,  apart  altogether  from  the  eonsidera’ 
tion  of  injury  to  health,  abhorrent  to  imagination  sicht 
taste,  and  smell.  j a 

Unfortunately,  the  existing  Public  Health 
Acts  do  not  confer  absolute  power  on  the  City  I 
Sanitary  Department  to  entirely  sweep  away 


WESLEYAN  CHAPEL  BUILDING. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  Committee  (including  the  55th  of  the 
chapel  fund)  has  just  been  issued.  It  states 
that  the  ordinary  income  of  the  fund  steadily  in- 
creases. The  amount  received  for  this  year 
from  collections  and  subscriptions  is  8,520h 
Sa.  4d.,  or  21U.  Ss.  lOd.  more  than  last  year. 
The  North  Wales  Committee  report  an  increase 
also.  ^ During  the  year  362  cases  have  beeu 
sanctioned  by  the  general  committee,  namely, 
134  chapels,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  212, -MSh  • 
14  ministers’  houses,  10,1557.;  26  schools! 
18,3667. ; 86  enlargements  and  alterations, 
46,2/17.;  74  modifications  of  cases  previously 
sanctioned,  at  an  estimated  additional  outlay  of 
23,3307.;  28  organs,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
6,0427.,  making  a total  as  above,  of  362  cases,  at 
an  estimated  outlay  of  316,6127.  Schoolrooms 
were  built  in  connexion  with  new  chapels,  and 
forming  part  of  the  same  trust  property,  are  not 
separately  reckoned,  and  the  erection  of  a new 
school  upon  land  belonging  to  a chapel  trust, 
when  the  whole  outlay  cannot  be  raised  in 
twelve  months,  is  treated  as  a case  of  chapel 
enlargement.  The  net  additional  accommoda- 
tion proposed  is  35,438  sittings  (some  of  the  new 
chapels  being  intended  to  supersede  former 
erections).  The  temporary  debt  sanctioned,  in- 
eluding  all  cases,  is  49,3867.,  being  between 
15  and  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  outlay.  The 
difference  between  the  total  estimated  outlay  of 
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316,6127.,  and  the  debt  allowed  of  49,3867.,  is 
267,2267.  The  entire  cost  of  all  the  completed 
erections  and  enlargements,  regular  and  irre- 
gular, has  been,  for  the  past  year,  250, -1527.  The 
debt  left  on  them  is  50,5967.,  which  is  between 
20  and  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  outlay.  Deduct- 
ing this,  and  grants  to  the  amount  of  12,0547.,  re- 
ceived from  dlfEerentfund8,and  allowing  2,5787.  as 
the  surplus  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  old  property, 
there  remains  a sum  of  18o,254Z.  as  the  amount 
of  local  voluntary  contributions.  This  sum  is 
18,7397.  above  that  reported  last  year,  and  the 
largest  amount  raised  for  similar  objects  in  any 
year  except  in  1867.  If  to  258,4827.  (the  coat  of 
new  erections  and  enlargements  during  the  year) 
there  bo  added  53,1707.  which  has  been  applied  to 
the  extinction  of  debt,  and  9507.  additional  loans 
outpaid  this  year  by  the  North  Wales  committee 
it  will  appear  that  the  entire  amount  expended 
during  the  year  on  Wesleyan  trust  property  has 
been  304,6027.  The  report  consists  of  above 
130  pages.  It  contains  a great  many  schedules 
giving  full  particulars  as  to  the  various  erections, 
&c.,  the  contributions  and  donations,  allusions 
to  and  explanations  of  various  laws  bearing  on 
trust  property,  architectural  descriptions,  litho- 
graphs, and  woodcuts  of  various  new  erections, 
trust  clauses  of  deeds  constituting  a board  of 
trustees  for  chapel  purposes,  &c. 


EXPIATORY  >$:STnETICS,  EDINBURGH. 

ST.  GILES’S  KIRK. 

Sir, — A considerable  smount  of  uneasiness 
and  dissatisfaction  having  been  experienced 
recently  in  Edinburgh  through  some  of  her  many 
charitable  institutions  having  their  funds  and 
palatial  buildings  turned  to  questionable  utility 
by  the  Merchant  Company,  while  they  have  gain- 
said  the  purpose  and  plain  intention  of  those 
who  left  their  money  to  endow  these  charities, 
which  are  bones  of  contention  now,  would  it  not 
be  well,  while  the  progressive  educational  spirit 
of  the  age  is  sweeping  all  before  it,  that  some 
sort  of  aesthetic  expiatory  cleansing  was  at  once 
made  in  the  interior  of  St  Giles’s?  Seeing  that 
the  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh  seem  no 
longer  to  require  the  lumbering  galleries  for  the 
hospital  children  in  West  St.  Giles’s,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  should  clear  them  away  from 
obstructing  the  view  of  the  expiatory  Albany  aisle, 
which  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  informs  ns  contains  the 
two  chapels  as  erected  by  Robert  Duke  of 
Albany,  second  son  of  King  Robert  II.,  and  by 
Archibald,  fourth  earl  of  Douglas,  in  expiation 
of  some  foul  deed— “their  arms  being  promi- 
nent  ornaments  on  the  capital  of  the  centre 
pillar,  which  ia  clustered,  and  very  light  and 
elegant.  The  ornamental  sculptures  of  this  per- 
tion  of  the  church  are  of  a peculiarly  striking 
character.”  A view  of  this  interesting  ^nnd 
beautiful  part  of  the  interior  of  St.  Giles’s  Kirk, 
with  the  galleries  and  pews  removed,  forms  the 
vignette  at  the  head  of  the  “ Chapter  Memorials 
of  Edinburgh,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  157.  Strangers  often 
wonder  that  the  empty  and  lorabering  galleries 
should  so  long  be  allowed  to  hide  and  mar  the 
attractive  and  elegant  architecture  of  these  old 
historic  chapels  and  the  adjoining  aisle.  A very 
small  sum  of  money  indeed  would  be  required 
to  remove  the  galleries  on  both  sides  of  the  pul- 
pit, which  is  placed  at  the  west  gable.  Allowing 
that  only  the  spaces  between  two  pillars  on 
either  side  were  cleared  away,  the  symmetry 
of  tho  groined  roofs,  and  the  tracery  of  at  least 
six  windows,  would  gratify  the  sight.  It  may  be 
rather  a new  idea  to  make  such  improvements 
expiatory  for  those  who  seek  to  undo  the  work 
of  their  fathers,  ever  forgetting  the  amenity  of 
Edinburgh.  By  the  way,  Dryden’s  lines  I quoted 
and  applied  to  this  city  are  from  his  “ Annus 
Mirabilis.” 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CONCRETE  FOR 
BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

gm I perused  with  interest  the  condensed 

report  of  the  paper  “ On  Concrete  Building,” 
read  by  Mr.  Drake,  before  the  Civil  and  Mecba- 
nical  Engineers’  Society,  a few  weeks  since, 
given  in  the  Builder  of  the  28th  ultimo. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  tho  possible  utility  of 
concrete  for  building  purposes,  that  the  essay 
of  Mr.  Drake  contains  no  original  ideas  upon  the 
subject  it  treats  of;  nothing  but  what  we  have 
had  practically  illustrated  in  buildings  erected 
with  the  apparatus  patented  by  that  gentleman 
in  1868.  The  paper  abounds  in  information 
gathered  from  history,  and  from  practical  tests 


and  experiences,  and  does  credit  to  the  author  ; 
but  it  suggests  no  new  remedy  for  original  and 
still  existing  evils  attending  every  system  of 
concrete  building  yet  known  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Drake  was  fortunate  in  evoking  a discus- 
sion, which  dealt,  with  crushingcogency,  iivith  the 
evils  of  present  systems  of  building  with  con- 
crete. Permit  me  to  reproduce  a few  of  the 
pointed  sayings  uttered  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Rew  (chairman  of  the  meeting)  said, — 
“While  concrete  might  be  suitable  for  engineer- 
ing work  for  heavy  foundations,  it  ivas  totally  unfit 
forany  architectural  purposes."*  "In  an  archi. 
tectural  point  oj  vieio,"  Mr.  Pain  said,  “ ho  con- 
sidered it  a failure  entirely.  . . . Anything  in 
the  way  of  architectural  decoration  which  ho  had 
seen  in  concrete  buildings  bad  been  either 
cement  mouldings  or  cornices,  and  the  appearance 
was  poor  and  wretched."  Indeed,  there  seemed 
to  be  but  one  opinion  concerning  tho  " plainness 
and  unsightliness  ” of  concrete  buildings  as  now 
constructed,  among  the  gentlemen  who  partici- 
pated in  the  debate  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper.  Even  the  writer  himself  made 
but  a weakened  defence  of  tho  system  which  he 
advocated,  when  its  inadequacy  from  an  archi- 
tectural  point  of  view  was  assailed.  Mr.  Drake, 
in  the  remarks  which  brought  the  discussion  to 
a close,  said  “ There  was  little  or  no  difference 
between  tho  brick-built  and  cemented  house 
of  the  West  of  London  and  his  concrete  booses, 
which  were  also  cemented.” 

I conclude  that  Mr.  Drake  considers  the 
“ cemented  house  of  the  West  of  London 
either  his  beau  ideal  of  an  ediSce,  or  about  the 
highest  style  attainable  by  his  concrete  system. 

The  public  are  tired  of  those  miserable  cracked 
and  blistered  cemented  fronts,  whether  seen  at 
Llandudno  or  at  the  West  of  London.  Neither 
will  they  long  remain  satisfied  with  a system  of 
concrete  building  which  does  not  even  pretend^  to 
architectural  style  and  elegance  of  a high 
character. 

What  wo  really  require  is  a system  of  con- 
struction that  will  at  once  defy  the  corroding  and 
destructive  influences  of  the  atmospheres  of  our 
large  manufacturing  cities  and  towns  ; that  will 
satisfactorily  meet  the  requirements  of  elaborate 
and  ornamental  architectural  design';  and  that 
will  be  far  less  costly  than  either  brick  or  stone 
construction. 

By  the  combined  use  of  tiles  and  concrete,  I 
believe  all  our  present  difficulties  as  to  the  cost, 
stylo,  and  durability  of  buildings  may  be  over- 
come. 

In  another  letter, — by  your  kind  permission, — 
I will  endeavour  to  explain  the  merits  and  modus 
opei'andi  of  a new  system  intended  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  tho  times. 

J.  J.  Lish. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  A NEW  STYLE 
M.VTHEMATICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

From  time  to  time  we  are  exhorted  to  be 
original  and  adopt  a style  of  our  own.  There  is 
a prevalent  conviction  that  we  have  an  infinity  of 
choice,  and  consequently  that  there  may  be  an 
infinite  variety  of  styles.  This  betrays  an 
ignorance  of  that  fundamental  science  of  pro- 
portion which  underlies  nature  and  art,  The 
possibility  of  variation  in  ratio,  though  infinite, 
lies  within  definite  limits,  and  the  eye,  as  the 
ear,  only  concerns  itself  with  a comparatively 
few  simple  relations, — that  is  to  say,  as  marked 
and  distinct  in  their  character  in  the  gamnt  of 
ratio.  About  one-half  of  the  possible  variations 
of  ratio  are  either  too  divergent  or  too  approxi- 
mate  in  proportion  to  please.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
make  this  subject  clear  to  those  who  may  nob 
have  studied  the  science  of  proportion  : we  will 
therefore  attempt  to  illustrate  this  science,  witB 
reference  to  style,  by  the  possibilities  of  varia- 
tion of  ratio  in  intercolumniation.  Let  us  com- 
mence with  the  central  or  most  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  equality,  X ! X,  between  inter- 
space and  column,  1 : 1.  Then,  in  ono-half  of 
all  the  possible  proportional  relations  between 
interspace  and  column  the  interspace  will  be  less, 
in  the  other  greater,  than  the  column.  But  one- 
half  of  these  possible  relations  have  long  since 
been  regarded  as  too  extreme,  viz.,  one-fourth  in 
which  the  interspace  to  column  would  exceed 
3 : 1,  and  another  fourth,  in  which  the  interspace 
to  column  would  be  less  than  1:3.  So  that  our 
choice  is  narrowed  to  the  variations  within  the 
tenor  half  of  the  gamut  of  ratio,  and  by  other 


* The  italica  arc  mine. 


reasons,  and  even  within  these  limits  our  choioe 
is  restricted  to  the  simpler  features  of  ratio, 
viz.,  1 : 1,  1 : li,  1 : 2, 1 : 2i,  1 : 3.  The  ratio 
of  1 : 2 was  noted  by  the  ancients  as  being  that 
of  mean  variation  from  equality.  Tho  j-elation 
in  which  the  column  stood  to  interspace  as  1 : 4 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  extreme,  and 
termed  aereoatyle.  Now  as  there  is  but  one 
gamut  of  ratio,  and  all  phenomena  are  quanti. 
fiable,  and  a healthy  taste  ia  bound  within  these 
tenor  limits,  art  can  only  utilise  a few  simple 
ratios  which  are  the  modes,  or  keys  of  style. 
These  have  already  been  recognised  and  adopted  j 
therefore  an  entirely  new  style  ia  an  impossi- 
bility. W.  Cave  Thomas. 


DISCLOSURES  FROM  THE  NORTH  OP 
ENGLAND. 

Sir, — During  fourteen  months  of  1871-2  I 
was  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board  of  Spennymoor, 
within  tho  Auckland  Union,  whose  sanitary  con- 
dition has  been  recently  reported  upon  by  Dr, 
Thorne.  Finding  that  several  pit-rows  were 
without  yards,  and  that  all  the  refuse  of  the  body 
and  the  bouse  was  taken  to  public  cess-pits, 
partly  sunk  in  the  roadways  of  the  back  streets, 
and  partly  built  up,  to  about  2 ft.  above  the 
roadway,  I recommended  to  the  Board  in  my 
first  report  an  enforcement  of  their  bye-laws,  in 
requiring  tho  appropriation  of  a yard  to  each 
house  or  pair  of  houses,  the  construction  of 
privies,  and  an  abolition  of  the  open  cesspools. 
The  back  street,  on  which  I recommended  the 
first  enforcement  of  the  bye-law,  bad  more  than 
38  ft.  6 in.  from  house-wall  to  Iiouse-wall,  thus 
allowing  14  ft.  yard  room  to  each  house,  and  also 
a roadway  for  the  scavenger.  The  thing  was 
ordered  to  bo  done,  but  the  order  remained  a 
dead  letter  on  my  quitting  office. 

One  of  my  last  acts  as  surveyor  was  to  open 
up  a main  sewer  in  a back  street  to  the  cottages, 
in  which  lived  Slane,  Hayes,  and  the  others  who 
were  six  months  afterwards  convicted  of  murder 
by  kicking,  their  victim  also  living  in  the  same 
cottage-row.  I do  not  know  how  long  the  sewer 
had  been  laid,  but  the  Local  Board  had  only 
' existed  seven  years.  The  sewer  consisted  of  9-iii. 
glazed  pipes,  and  every  pipe  was  as  full  of  the 
black-cinder  ash,  with  which  the  streets  are 
made,  as  a sausage-skin  is  full  of  meat;  and 
not  one  yard  drain  (6-in.  pipes)  was  in  connexion 
with  the  main  sewer,  nor  ever  had  been.  The 
drain-pipes  were  carried  down  to  the  sewer, 
but  nono  of  them  entered  a junction.  In  mosf 
cases  there  was  no  junction  in  tho  sewer,  but 
the  drain.pipes  came  against  the  unpierced  sidt 
of  the  sewer,  and  had  no  connexion.  In  on( 
case  the  junction  was  at  the  right  place,  bul 
was  turned  skyward,  and  the  drain-pipe  touohec 
the  unpierced  sewer -pipe  below  the  junction. 

I give  these  two  cases  as  illustrating  th( 
sanitary  uselessness  of  a Local  Board  such  as 
that  at  Spennymoor.  I could  add  greatly  to  ths 
number  of  such  facts. 

Allow  me  to  add  an  incident  not  of  a sanitar; 
character.  On  the  day  that  Slane  and  Haye 
were  hanged,  I went  over  to  Spennymoor  fron 
Darlington  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  trutl 
of  some  of  the  post-trial  statements  submittei 
to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Home  Secretary,  of  which 
had  strong  doubt.  When  measuriog  the  distanp 
from  the  srieet-larap  to  the  passage  in  whio 
the  murder  was  committed,  a woman,  standin, 
unconcerned  at  Hayes’s  door,  held  up  uosolicite 
my  tape-line.  As  I walked  up  the  street,  tb 
builders’  boy  at  my  side  informed  me  that  the 
woman  was  the  widow  of  Hayes — widowed  the 
very  morning  by  the  hangman  ! 

C.  W.  E. 


New  Theatre,  Pera.— A scheme  is  on  fu 
for  providing  Pera  with  a better  theatre  the 
the  present  building  at  the  Palais  de  Crists 
The  site  in  view  for  the  new  edifice  is  close  ' 
the  Alhambra  in  the  Grand’  Rue, — the  old  Pei 
resort,  tho  Jardin  desFIeurs, — and  the  propriefe 
proposes  to  cede  it  for  a terra  of  ten  years  for  £ 
annual  payment  of  T.  1,0007.,  giving  up  at  tl 
same  time  to  the  contractors  a quantity 
material  at  present  on  the  ground.  The  theat 
contemplated  would  be  commodious,  but  not 
very  costly  building,  and  the  project,  in  whh 
M.  Manasse,  director  of  the  e.xisting  Frem 
theatre,  will  take  part,  is  favoured  by  some  i 
fluential  capitalists.  To  assist  in  carrying  o 
the  undertaking,  it  is  intended  to  form  a sm 
company. 
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1 EXTENSIVE  COAL-MINING  OPERATIONS 
I IN  THE  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

Thk  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  which  is 
I fortunately  now  taking  place  may  reasonably  be 
I expected  to  continue  until  the  jjrice  falls  down 
to  the  minimum  rates  which  ruled  some  two 
years  ago.  The  general  condition  of  the  market 
and  other  circumstances  combine  to  render  such 
I continued  reduotiou  almost  a certainty,  and 
I amongst  other  causes  which  will  in  all  pi'oba. 

; bility  contribute  to  produce  this  result,  are  the 
, enoi'mous  mining  operations  which  are  at  the 
present  time  going  forward  in  the  Midland  coal- 
I field,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  England, 

• extending  from  Leeds  to  Nottingham.  In  this 
! district  tlie  greatest  engineering  activity  in 
1 opening  out  new  mines  prevails.  At  Beostwood 
1 Park,  the  seat  of  tho  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  and 
i which  adjoins  Butwell  Forest,  shafts  are  being 
sunk  to  what  is  known  as  tho  “top  hard,”  or 
Barnsley  thick  coal ; and  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  tho  seam  will  be  reached  at  a depth 
of  about  600  yards  from  tho  surface.  Another 
'immense  coal-field  at  Linby,  near  to  Newstead 
lAbboy,  embracing  the  immense  area  of  6,000 
jacres,  is  also  being  explored,  the  depth  of  the 
[shaft  being  500  yards.  This  new  field  is  on  the 
lestatc  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Montagu  Williams,  of  Melton 
IHall,  Yorkshire.  The  dip  of  the  Clifton  Colliery, 
laituated  close  to  tho  town  of  Nottingham,  is  also 
about  to  be  opened  out,  with  a view  to  decide 
the  point  whether  the  coal  measures  proceed  in 
tlie  direction  of  tho  Vale  of  Belvoir.  Again,  at 
iNewstead  Abbey,  the  thick  coal  is  being  sunk  in 
the  centre  of  a district  where  the  coal-field  is 
pupposed  to  extend  under  several  thousands  of 
acres;  aud  tho  same  seam  is  being  opened  out 
it  Now  Watnall.  An  extensive  field  of  coal  is 
laid  to  extend  a considerable  distance  to  the 
laetward  of  Mansfield,  as  well  as  to  the  north, 
iroceeding  towards  Doncaster,  near  to  which 
hero  is  said  to  be  an  immense  virgin  field  of 
ioal.  These  two  districts  aro  also  being  opened 
lut ; and  it  is  stated  that  the  proposed  Mansfield 
^.iid  Worksop  railway  will  open  out  a large  tract 
I'f  mineralised  ground,  intersecting  a straight 
me  of  collieries  to  the  extent  of  between  30  and 
0 miles.  The  output  of  the  twenty-eight  cel- 
eries in  Nottinghamshire,  which  have  been 
weral  years  in  course  of  working,  is  at  the  rate 
f 2,500,000  tons  a year;  whilst  the  production 
t tho  several  new  collieries  is  estimated  at 
,000  tons  a day,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
10  annual  production  in  Nottinghamshire  alone 
ill  shortly  reach  4,000.000  tons,  in  addition  to 
bich  there  will  also  be  an  enormous  production 
I'Om  tho  many  thousand  acres  constituting  the 
oncastor  coal-field.  It  is,  therefore,  not  too 
uch  to  say  that  in  all  probability  the  supply 
the  London  coal  market  will  very  shortly  be 
)th  abundant  and  reasonable. 


ried  out  in  our  existing  parks.  Let  the  green 
hillock  remain,  aud  the  undulating  greensward 
be  let  alone.  Let  the  wild  flowers  grow  if  they 
will,  and  let  the  furze  and  tho  heather  floui'ish 
where  they  may.  Other  flowers  we  would  have 
but  let  them  be  of  the  good  old-fashioned  sorts. 
The  rose-bushes  should  be  rose-bushes — regular 
tangles  of  scent  and  thorns;  and  there  should 
be  patches  of  white  pinks,  and  groves  of  holly, 
hocks,  and  thick  laurel  hedges  where  the  birds 
might  build.  The  experiment  is  worth  trying." 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  ST.  HILDA’S 
COLLIERY,  SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

Tub  present  mode  of  ventilating  St.  Hilda’s 
and  Harton  Collieries  is  by  utilising  the  shaft  of 
tho  latter  as  the  down-cast  shaft,  and  the  shaft 
of  the  former  as  the  up-cast,  aud  in  order  to 
create  a sufficient  curreat  to  drive  the  ventilat. 
ing  air  through  the  many  and  extensive  work, 
mgs  of  tho  two  collieries,  two  large  furnaces  are 
kept  constantly  burning  at  the  foot  of  the  St. 
Hilda  shaft  to  cause  the  necessary  draught  to 
force  the  air  from  Harton  through  tho  ramifica- 
tions of  the  two  mines.  Tlie  furnace  system  of 
ventilating,  though  simple  and  very  efficacious 
for  pits  of  limited  dimensions,  has  been  found  to 
bo  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
plan  of  extending  tbe  coal  workings  under 
ground.  Of  late  years  several  inventions  have 
been  devised  to  drive  a large  refreshing  current 
of  air  through  the  gas-loaded  ramifications  of  the 
coal-mine,  and  of  these  the  most  simploand  sue- 
cessful  is  the  fan  invented  by  Mods.  Gnibal,  of 
Belgium.  The  workings  of  the  Harton  and 
Hilda  pit  have  already  extended  so  far  under, 
ground  in  various  directions  that  the  proprietors 
have  deemed  it  advisable  to  substitute  M. 
Guibal’s  fan  for  the  furnace  mode  of  ventilating, 
and  hence  the  important  alterations  now  in  pro* 


now  carried  too  far  ; it  being  sufiicient  to  deal 
with  palpable  errors,  rather  than  to  indulge  our- 
selves  with  speculative  emendations. 

Even  with  palpable  errors  there  is,  owing  to 
altered  customs  and  fluctuations  in  the  meaning 
of  words,  a vast  field  to  work  upon. 

In  tho  case  of  the  “ Henry  V.”  prologue  we 
have  an  illustration  j the  particular  passage  runs 
thus ; — 

“ May  we  cram 

Within  thia  wooden  O tho  very  eaaquea 
That  did  afiright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 

Oh,  pardon  ! aiiice  a crooked  iignre  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a million  ; 

Aud  let  ns,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt.” 

The  printed  text  of  the  first  folio,  1G23,  has 
“this  Woodden  0,”  the  last  letter  or  figure 
being  represented  by  a capital  “0”  of  the 
ordinary  italic  type,  just  as  in  the  next  line  but 
one,  where  we  have  “ 0 pardon.” 

It  cannot  be  admitted,  as  has  been  suggested 
elsewhere,  that  the  actor  would  be  at  liberty  to 
substitute  the  word  “globe,”  or  “ world,”  and 
elide  the  “0”;  and  for  several  reasons:  1.  It 
is  quite  unnece-ssary,  for  the  audience  would 
be  as  quick  as  the  actor  in  catching  the  allu- 
sion, and  comprehending  the  meaning.  2.  It 
spoils  the  text,  which  abounds  in  puns.  We 
have  the  wooden  “ 0 ” which  leads  naturally  up 
to  a “crooked  figure,”  and  attests  a million; 
thus  1,000,00  [0],  where  the  last  nought  is  tho 
complement  of  the  whole  sum,  and  makes  the 
actors  all  “ciphers”  in  the  “great  aocount.” 

3.  It  leads  to  endless  trouble,  since  we  might 
argue  for  a wooden  “ hoop  ” just  as  well  as  for  a 
wooden  globe  or  world.  It  might  be  “ ought  ” or 
“ nought.”  One  might  even  argue,  by  way  of 
hair-splitting,  that  it  reads  “ wooden  shoe,” 
playing  on  the  word  “ show,”  for  many  persons 
sound  shoe  and  show  alike,  with  a digression  on 
Chaucer’s  poor  widow,  who  had  but  “ oo  sho.” 
Wo  can  only  guess  what  he  meant;  nor  do  we 
know  how  to  sound  it  rightly. 

The  text  reads  “woodden  0.”  Had  the  author 
globe,”  he  would  have  so  expressed  it. 
a ..L.  "Tempest,” 


I A PARK  LEFT  TO  NATURE. 
jOuR  suggestion  in  this  direction  has  been 
moed  in  several  quarters.  Amongst  other 

[vocates,  the  Morning  Advertiser  says  : 

!“Who  does  not  recollect  some  such  garden, 
th  its  privet  hedges  and  moss-grown  paths — 
j3  garden  where  the  sweet  peas  twined  round 
b broken  sundial,  and  great  blackbirds  whistled 
the  apple-tree  over  the  tumble-down  old  seat  ; 
ere  the  thick  grass  was  spangled  with  daisies] 
li  violets  hidden  away  under  the  laurel  bushes] 
li  sturdy  wallflowers  formed  their  harmless 
li’aua!  do  fnse  on  the  top  of  the  licbened 
nes  that  were  tbe  boundary  of  the  tangled 
jdernesa  of  soent  aud  colour?  This  is  the 
'b  of  garden  that  inspires  the  poet.  This  was 
I garden  Hood  remembered,  with  its  ‘rosea 
1 aud  white,  the  violets  and  lily-oups,  those 
l^ers  made  of  light ! ’ Here  were  ‘ the  lilacs 
3re  the  robin  built,’  and  ‘the  fir-trees  dark 
:.high  ’;  aud  there  down  by  thelaburnum  it  was 
It  he  ‘was  used  to  swing.’  This  is  the  kind 
“jardeii  that  Cowper  immortalised  in  ‘ The 
k,’  that  forms  the  background  of  many  a 
■ of  Tennyson’s  delicious  little  lyrics,  and 
rda  a text  to  Wordsworth  for  some  of  his  most 
^ing  verses.  Bub  there  is  absolutely  no 
i:ry  in  the  modern  garden,  which  at  best  bub 
9 a kaleidoscopic  combination,  and  appeals  to 
jmost  prosaic  of  our  attributes. 

^ling  all  this  so  strongly,  we  repeat  that 
[welcome  con  amore  the  suggestion  of  the 
der , that  we  should  enclose  yet  another  park, 
having  done  so,  should  leave  it  to  Nature  as 
h as  possible.  Let  there  be  very  little  of 
; levolliug  and  planning  which  is  so  fully  car- 


THE  TEXT  OF  SHAKSPEARE : THE 
GLOBE. 

Men’s  minds  are  mnoh  exercised,  in  the  present 
day,  about  tlie  correct  text  of  noted  authors  : we 
rush  into  the  Times  and  get  lost  in  a sea  of 
advertisements  ; some  court  the  well-established 
Athenixum,  others  “fit  audience  find,  though  few,” 
in  the  Academy.  Blessed  shades  of  Aoadera’e, 
where  we  may  learn  about  the  earliest  Accadian 
cuneiforms,  and  just  smell  the  flavour  of  the  last 
new  novel. 

Thus  Homer  has  bequeathed  endless  con- 
troversies about  the  “shield  of  Achilles,”  and 
the  true  site  of  old  Troy  ; though  wo  now  begin 
to  suspect  that  there  was  an  older  Troy  than 
Homer  knew  of,  and  that  even  Priamua  did  not 
build  the  first  Troy,  but  feathered  his  nest  in  an 
older  settlement. 

_ Chaucer  bids  fair  to  beget  a book  for  every 
line  of  his  original  production  ; we  know  what 
the_“  chaffing”  school  of  Italy  did  for  Dante, 
sifting  out  the  bran  (cn’isca)  from  tbe  genuine 
grain  of  their  great  author,  of  which  school 
Boccacio,  whom  Chaucer  calls  “Lollius,”  was 
the  first  professor : thus  originating  the  De  la 
Cruscan  academy. 

We  must  follow  suite  for  Shakspeare ; but  shall 
we  take  warning  by  the  vagaries  of  our  pre- 
decessors, or  ont-Herod  them  ? 

It  is  a sign  of  the  times,  arguing  well  for  the 
beneficent  reign  of  oar  gracious  Victoria,  that  we 
can  find  time  for  it;  even  so  was  it  in  the  time 
of  the  peaceful  Augustus,  and  in  that  earlier 
period  when  arose  tho  great  Alexandrine  school 
of  Greek. 

It  appears  to  many  people  that  speculative 
conjecture  with  respect  to  Shakspeare’s  text  is 


“ Tho  soJemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself." 
Shall  we  strike  out  the  word  “ globe  ” and  insort 
an  “ O,”  because  the  meaning  is  so  palpable  ? 


— _ ...w  vcuu  cm-Dittuiouo  xiuw  lu  pro- 

gress. The  fan  is  of  a similar  description  to  me 

that  which  was  eracteij  at  Pelton  Colliery  a few  meant  “globe,"  ha  woald  have  a, 
jeers  ago,  but  will  be  the  largest  as  yet  designed  Take  the  analogous  case  in  the 

in  connexion  with  any  colliery  in  this  country,  act  iv.  s.  1 • ^ 

tho  diameter  being  50  ft.,  and  the  width  of  the  ^ * 

wheel  12  ft.  This  huge  fan  is  intended  to  be 
driven  at  a speed  of  50  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  at  this  rate  the  velocity  of  the  outside 
blades  will  be  one  mile  and  a half  per  minute, 
or  90  miles  per  hour.  The  fan  is  being  mann* 
factured  at  Messrs.  Black  & Hawthorne's,  engi. 
neera,  Gateshead-ou-Tyno.  Mr.  George  Forster, 
of  Washington,  is  the  contractor  for  the  building 
works,  which  have  been  designed  by,  and  are 
being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of, 

Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  architect,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  who  is  about  to  erect  similar  works  for  the 
Bedlington  Coal  Company,  at  one  of  their  col. 
lieries  in  Northumberland. 


A.  H. 


A BETTER  MODE  OF  CONDUCTING 
CREMATION. 

Sir, — There  was  a suggestion  in  the  Times 
some  few  days  ago,  that  bodies  should  bo  con- 
signed^ to  the  gashoQse  and  retort.  Without 
accepting  this  rough-and-ready  mode  of  utilising 
the  dead,  I had  proposed,  many  years  since 
that  the  following  should  be  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting cremation  : — 

1.  That  there  be  parallel  rows  of  graves, 
having  subterranean  passages  running  between 
each  two  rows. 

2.  These  temporary  graves  should  be  lined 
with  brick  or  masonry,  and  covered  with  stones, 
so  mounted  that  they  could  be  easily  rolled 
aside  or  over  them. 

3.  That  the  dead  should  be  lowered  in  shells 
into  these  vaults  with  the  usual  rites. 

4.  From  these  vaults  the  dead  would  be  re- 
moved  for  cremation,  withdrawn  through  the 
openings  into  the  subterranean  passages. 

5.  There  would  not  only  be  proper  arrange- 
ments for  collecting  the  ashes,  when  desired, 
but  for  collecting  the  gas  evolved  in  the  retorts. 

G.  That  the  gas  so  generated  should  be  con- 
ducted to,  and  feed  the  flame  of,  a lamp  raised 
on  high,  by  day  and  night. 

7.  That  this  lamp  should  be  supported  by  a 
column  of  artistic  design,  or  by  a colossal  figure 
in  bronze  or  marble. 

This  plan  would  not  only  obviate  any  shock 
which  tho  new  system,  if  clumsily  conducted 
would  produce,  but  facilitate  examination  in 
suspected  cases  of  death  from  poison. 

W.  C.  T. 


New  Building's  at  Halton.  — On  the  8th 
instant,  the  new  houses  bnilt  at  Halton  by  the 
Cottage  Improvement  Society  were  formally 
opened.  There  are,  in  all,  thirteen  houses,  viz. 
ten  in  Lennox-atreet,  and  three  in  Priory-road] 
built  of  concrete  by  Mr.  Richard  Avard,  of 
Maidstone,  from  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  George 
Friend,  of  Maidstone,  architect.  Each  house 
contains  five  rooms  (three  of  which  are  bed- 
rooms),  and  is  supplied  with  a range,  with  oven 
and  boiler,  and  water  drawn  from  a tap. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON  NEW  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 

The  fouadation-stone  of  tlie  new  Grammar 
School  buildiog  at  WoWorhampton  baa  been  laid 
by  the  lord.lieutenant  of  the  county,  Lord 
Wrottesley. 

The  Bite  is  an  eligible  one,  fronting  the 
Compton-road,  and  bounded  on  one  side  hy 
Merridel-lane.  Here  is  to  be  erected  a building 
whose  Boholaatic  ball  will  give  space  for  300 
boya,  with  sb  epiog-rooms  above  for  -10  boarders 
Estenially,  the  general  character  of  the  build 
iog  will  bo  the  Domestic  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  freely  treated,  to  give  a collegiate 
appearance.  It  will  be  built  of  brick,  with 
facings  of  Kingawinford  red  pressed  bricks  ; the 
dressings,  ati'ing-coureea,  &c.,  being  of  Bath  | 
stone.  . , 

The  principal  front  of  the  bmldiog,  including 
the  master’s  house,  will  be  to  the  Compton- 
road.  The  head-master’a  house  occupies  the 
western,  the  great  hall  and  class-rooms  the 
eastern,  side  ; the  dining-hall  and  entrance-hall 
being  in  the  centre;  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  school  being  nearly  in  the  centre  under  the 
clock-tower,  and  apxiroaolied  by  a flight  of  steps 
to  tho  entrance-hnll,  which  is  19  ft.  by  15  ft. 
From  the  ontrance-hall  is  directly  approached 
the  groat  hall,  a room  80  ft.  long  by  31.  ft.  wide, 
haviu"  au  open  timbered  and  panelled  roof. 

This  hall  is  23  ft.  high  to  the  wall-plate  and 
•12  ft.  to  the  ridge,  lighted  by  a range  of  win- 
dows tlio  whole  on  ono  side,  on  the  opposite  by 
windows  over  the  roofs  of  adjacent  buildings, 
and  by  a loffy  one  in  the  eastern  gable.  There 
is  in  this  ball  upwards  of  9 square  feet  each  of 
superficial  area  allowed  to  300  boys.  The  actual 
workiug-seat  room  that  might  be  required  for 
150  or  more  would  be  obtained  by  placiug  three 
or  four  rows  of  desks  the  whole  length  of  one 
side.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  hall  there  is 
provided  a room  to  be  used,  daring  school  hours, 
as  the  head-master’s  room,  or,  as  occasion  may 
require,  for  a governor’s  room  or  library,  or,  on 
special  occasions,  as  a stage  or  rostrum.  It  will 
be  separated  from  the  hall  by  an  arch,  and  the 
level  be  raised  some  four  or  five  steps,  and  fitted 
with  curtains  to  draw  and  enclose  when  desired. 
From  this  room  is  provided  on  one  side  a 
retiring-room,  on  the  other  a lavatory,  &c. 

A master’s  sitting-room  will  be  placed  adja- 
cent to  the  entrance-hall.  Three  class-rooms 
are  provided,  each  22  ft.  by  16  ft.  6 in.,  capable 
of  seating  forty  boys  each,  and  two  16  ft. 

C in.  by  16  ft.,  each  capable  of  seating  thirty. 
These  are  approached  by  a corridor  running 
directly  from  the  great  hall.  These  class-rooms 
are  all  arranged  with  side  light,  and  have 
upwards  of  9 ft.  super,  per  boy.  A wntiiig-room 
entered  direct  from  the  great  ball,  is  o6  ft.  long 
by  21  ft.  wide,  arranged  to  seat  120  boys  at 
20  in.  each,  in  four  rews  of  desks  and  benches 
on  one  aide  of  the  room.  There  is  a superficial 
area  of  nearly  10  ft.  provided  to  each  boy.  From 
the  entrance-ball,  running  westward,  is  a corndor 
connecting  the  master’s  house  with  the  schooR  and 
from  this  the  dining-hall  is  entered.  It  will  be 
36  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  bay,  which  will  give  room  for 
100  to  120  to  dine.  It  has  separate  entrances 
for  boys’  service,  &c.  The  staircase  for  boarders 
to  the  dormitories  is  immediately  opposite  the 
master’s  sitting-room,  and  adjoining  are  lava- 
tories  and  other  conveniences.  The  first-floor 
plan  shows  over  the  dining-hall  and  entrance- 
hall,  &c.,  three  associated  dormitories  for  23  boys, 
while  over  a portion  of  the  class-rooms,  &c., 
provision  is  made  for  11  boys  in  single  rooms. 
On  the  second  floor,  over  the  entrance-hall  and 
in  tho  tower,  provision  is  made  for  seven  boys, 
which  makes  up  the  number  40.  The  building 
will  be  warmed  by  open  fireplaces,  fitted  with 
Pierce’s  or  other  approved  ventilating  stoves,  by 
which  the  air  is  admitted  at  the  back  and  passed 
into  the  room  heated  to  almost  any  desired 
degree  There  will  be  further  means  of  heating 
the  great  hall  and  dining-hall  by  means  of  coils 
in  connexion  with  an  apparatus  in  basement, 
Extracting  ventilating  flues  are  provided  adjoin, 
ing  smoke-flues  and  fitted  with  Boyle  s ventr 
lators  i while,  in  addition  to  the  greater  part  ol 
all  the  windows  being  made  to  open,  Sherring- 
ham’a  ventilators  for  the  introduction^  of  fresh 
air  will  bo  provided,  and  thorough  ventilation  is 
arranged  for  wherever  practicable. 

The  master’s  bouse  is  approached  froni  the 
school  by  a coiTidor  into  the  hall,  thus  giving 
access  while  keeping  tbe  house  qnite  distinct.  On 
the  ground  floor  provision  is  made  for  a library 
16  ft.  by  14  ft.,  immediately  adjoining  the  school 
corridor ; drawing-room  24  ft.  by  17  ft.,  with  bay 


window  (between  these  two  rooms  ^ is  tho 
entrance  and  principal  staircase) ; dining-room 
23  ft.  by  17  ft.,  also  with  bay  ; a large  kitchen 
20  ft.  by  16  ft. ; pantry,  scullery,  back  staircase, 
&c.  A serving-i'oom  for  dining-hall  is  provided 
from  kitchen  to  corridor.  On  the  first  floor  are 
six  bedrooms  and  dressing-rooms,  bath-room, 
&c.,  with  others  above. 

The  architects,  Messrs.  Giles  & Gough,  of 
London,  claim  the  following  as  the  more  especial 
and  peculiar  features  of  their  design  : — Tbe  com- 
plete  separation  of  tho  head-master’s  house 
from  tho  scholastic  part,  and  yet  tbe  convenient 
position  of  the  two  divisions,  and  the  accessibility 
between  the  same  on  all  floors.  The  provision  of 
single  sleeping-rooms  for  tho  senior  boys,  each 
with  a separate  fireplace,  and  the  ample  space 
given  in  halls,  class-rooms,  &c.  Also  to  the  easy 
capability  of  enlargement,  should  this  at  any 
time  be  required,  without  interfering  in  any  way 
with  the  arrangements  now  proposed,  or  with 
the  working  of  the  school  while  such  extension 
was  in  progress. 


CHURCH-BUILUING  NEWS. 

Huddersfield. — Almondbury  Church  has  been 
ro-opened,  after  having  undergone  extensive 
alterations  both  internally  and  externally,  the 
work  of  restoration  having  extended  over  a 
period  of  about  eighteen  months,  and  entailing 
au  expenditure  of  upwards  of  4,0001.  The  nave 
and  aisles  have  been  restored,  new  oak  seats 
taking  tho  place  of  the  old  high-backed  pews. 

The  gallery  has  been  removed,  the  stone  pillars 
have  been  refaced,  and  the  western  tower,  for- 
merly in  disuse,  has  now  been  opened  with  a 
stained-glass  window,  the  present  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Brigg,  J.P-,  Huddersfield.  The  sum  of  350?. 
has  been  subscribed  by  Mr.  J.  Hurst,  J.P.,  of 
Wilshaw,  1001.  of  which  are  for  the  restoration 
of  the  chancel— a work  which  has  not  yet  been 
commenced, — and  the  remainder  towards  securing 
open  pewB.  Sir  J.  W.  Rainsden,  bart.,  has  pro- 
mised 1,000?.,  which  is  to  include  the  cost  of  a 
window  to  be  inserted  at  the  east  end.  Amongst 
the  other  improvements  promised  are  tbe  re- 
stovation  of  the  Kaye  Chapel,  towards  which  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  has  promised  300?.,  a me- 
morial pulpit  to  be  presented  by  tho  family  of 
thelate  vicar,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Imes,  and  a large 
window  by  Messrs.  John  Taylor  & Sons.  Au 
arcade  has  been  erected  after  the  style  of  the 
Kivkstall  and  Fountains  Abbeys.  Two  new 
bells'  have  been  added,  in  addition  to  carved 
work  on  the  exterior  of  the  building. 

Ipswich. — The  church  of  Sb.  Mary  at  the 
Quay,  or  St.  Mary  Key,  Ipswich,  has  just  under- 
gone partial  restoration.  St.  Mary  at  the  Quay 
much  needed  the  restorer’s  aid.  Tho  entire  , 
building  was  in  a wretched  condition.  There 
have  been  two  new  platforms  laid  down,  on  which 
are  ranged,  temporarily,  the  benches  formerly  in 
use  at  St.  Maiy-le-Tower,  which  have  been  given 
by  the  owners.  A few  of  the  old  pews  are  left 
in  either  aisle.  The  pulpit  has  been  taken  down 
and  placed  at  a lower  elevation,  at  the  jnnetiou 
of  the  nave  and  chancel,  while  a reading-desk 
has  been  placed  at  the  opposite  angle.  In  tbe 
chancel  some  benches  from  the  Old  Grammar 
School,  which  were  formerly  in  nse  at  Sb.  Mary- 
le-Tower,  have  been  placed.  A new  east  window 
has  been  inserted,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  to 
correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  a 
reredoa  will  bo  placed  beneath  when  the  funds 
are  forthcoming.  Tho  organ,  which  formerly 
stood  in  a gallery  over  the  west  entrance,  has 
been  moved  into  tho  south  chapel,  opposite  to 
tho  tomb  of  Tooley,  the  groat  Ipswich  benefac- 
tor. The  total  sum  expended  has  been  about 
250?.,  of  which,  however,  only  about  150?.  have 
been  raised.  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Ipswich,  has 
done  the  work,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  Eyton. 

Qodalming.—Tne  chapel  of  tbe  new  Charter- 
house School  at  Godaiming,  forming  the  right 
wing  of  the  quadrangle,  has  been  consecrated. 
The  new  chapel  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Philip 
' Hardwicke,  in  completion  of  the  block  of  build- 
iogs  which  the  school  now  occupies  on  the  hills 
above  Godaiming.  The  chapel  is  in  the  Second 
Pointed  style,  consisting  of  a nave  and  sacrarium, 
with  an  aisle  on  tbe  southern  side,  and  calculated 
to  bold  about  400.  It  is  expected  the  school  will 
reach  that  number  of  boys  by  the  end  of  the 
present  year.  It  baa  a wooden  wagon-headed 
roof,  and  the  windows  on  eithor  aide  are  filled 
with  geometrical  tracery  of  various  patterns. 
They  are  nearly  all  adorned  with  painted,  glass, 
the  east  window  containing  the  Crucifixion, 


being  the  gift  of  her  Majesty  tho  Queen  as  a 
governor.  Other  windows  on  the  north  and  li 
south  sides  have  been  given  by  Lord  DaUiousie  ' 
and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  (governors),  by  the  ' 
Master,  by  Dr.  Currey,  by  the  Head  Master,  by  > 
Old  Carthusians  on  tho  Foundation,  by  boarders 
in  the  masters'  houses,  by  the  former  day- 
sobolara,  and  by  one  or  two  private  persons,  in-  •, 
eluding  the  children  of  the  Head  Master.  The 
reredos  and  decorations  of  tho  eastern  wall,  in- 
cluding a mosaic  of  tbe  Last  Supper,  were  gifts  s 
from  tho  “ gown  boys,”  or  collegers,  and  Mr.  G. 

T.  Clark;  tho  sedilia,  from  former  oiators;  the 
organ,  for  which  1,150?.  have  been  subscribed  by  i. 
Old  Carthusians,  masters  of  tho  school,  boys  iu  i 
tho  masters’  houses,  and  frieuda  of  the  school,  is 
built  by  E.  Schulze,  of  Ertiirt,  and  will  bo  placed  i 
at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  iu  the  course  of  a ; 
few  months. 

Bugsworth  {Derhyshire). — St.  James’s  Church 
was  consecrated  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  is  iu 
the  Early  English  style.  The  plan  com-  h 
prises  tho  nave  of  four  bays  with  south  porch, 
chancel  with  organ-chamber,  and  vestry  _ 
adjoining.  The  choir-stalls  are  in  the  chancel, 
which  is  approached  by  five  steps  from  the  nave,  i: 
The  north  and  south  elevations  havo  buttresses  ii 
with  coupled  laucet  windows.  The  west  eleva- » 
tionispiercodwithtwo  traceried  windows,  and  is 
supported  by  a lofty  belfry.  The  roof  of  the  nave  i 
has  open  framed  principals,  those  of  the  cliaiioel 
being  more  elaborate,  and  it  is  covered  with  slates  i 
of  two  tints.  The  church  isbuilt  of  random  rubble  i 
wall  stone  from  thelocal  quarries,  with  dressings, ;) 
&c.,  of  Darley  Dalo  atone.  The  ohancol  is  laid 
with  Maw’s  encauatio  tiles,  and  the  windows  are. 
of  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barrand,  & 
Weatlako.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  190! 
persons,  and  the  cost  about  1,300?.  Mr.  G. 
Napier,  of  Hnlme,  was  tho  builder;  and  tba 
architect,  Mr.  John  Lowe,  of  Manchester. 

Derby. — The  ancient  parish  church  of  Sfci. 
Werburgh,  which  has  been  closed  during  the  last 
three  months,  for  extensive  alterations  and  im-. 
provements,  has  now  been  re-opened  for  Difinei 
service.  The  appearance  of  tho  church  is  im- 
proved by  tbe  removal  of  the  old  pews,  and  the 
substitution  of  open  stalls,  which  have  beer 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Chapman  & Sou,  of  Han: 
worth,  near  Norwich.  The  west  gallery,  whicl 
formerly  made  the  entrance  to  the  church  dart 
and  gloomy,  has  been  removed.  Tho  lighting 
has  been  re-arranged  with  a sun-light  from  thi 
centre  of  the  dome,  acting  as  a ventilatorii 
The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  work  has  beei 
completed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Crump,  of  Derby' 
Tho  floor  of  St.  Werburgh's  was  almost  entireln 
undermined  by  badly-constrocted  and  ill-pra 
tected  vaults  ; these  have  been  now  sealed,  an- 
a considerable  depth  of  concrete  placed  over  tli 
I whole  area  of  the  church.  The  decorati-.n  W8 
1 done  by  Mr.  Cantrill.  The  chancel  walls  ai 
diapered  in  Greek  design.  The  reredos  has  bea 
alif'htly  altered,  and  is  now  coloured  and  ill'- 
minated.  The  organ  pipes  have  been  orni 
mented,  and  the  ceilings  of  the  chancel  and  bod 
of  the  church  are  now  coloured.  The  pulpit  ;i 
of  stone,  with  alabaster  panels,  which  lalL 
material  was  found  in  the  church.  The  Jesip 
is  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Robinson,  architect,  and  has  betli 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  Walkerdine. 

O2?ewjorf?i. — After  being  closed  for  some  gs| 
months  for  restoration,  enlargement,  and  repa 
the  qnaint  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Ozl 
worth,  has  been  re-opened.  ’The  rcstoratu, 
comprises  the  lengthening  of  the  old  nave  abcsi 
10  ft.,  making  additional  room  for  about  20  sea? 
a cleansing  of  the  outside  from  rough-cast  a. 
whitewash;  and  a new  west  end,  in  Early  Bt 
lish.  The  window  of  this  is  to  be  filled  Wj 
stained  glass,  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Jo  i 
Rolt,  whose  vault  in  the  churchyard  is  cover 
with  a granite  slab  of  enormous  magnitude 
weight.  Sir  John  contemplated  the  restorani 
of  which  we  are  writing,  and  which  is  now  be^ 
don©  mainly  through  bis  son  and  successor,  J!| 
John  Rolt.  Tbe  floor  thronghout  is  laid  vn 
encaustic  tiles.  The  tower  has  now  a wooc 
roof,  admitting  the  former  belfry  window  i.l 
the  chnrch,  and  giving  the  effect  of  a mate 
The  bell  is  placed  in  a chamber  above  this,  fcl 
is  mug  iu  the  church.  The  chancel  is  fit 
with  oak  stalls  and  reading-desk,  and  a reren 
of  encaustic  tiles  is  built  against  the  east  Jt. 
The  chancel  windows,  with  the  exception  ^ 
east  window,  are  memorials  to  the  Clntt^l 
family.  The  architect  was  the  Rev.  W.  , 
Lowdor,  of  Liverpool ; and  the  builder, 
Restall,  of  Bisley. 

Burnage,near  Manc7ie.<!?er. — The  corners: 
1 of  a now  church  at  Burnage,  near  Mancbee 
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r which  ia  to  be  called  Sfc.  llargarct’a,  has  been 

b'  laid,  Burnage  is  a township  and  village  in  the 
1,  parish  of  Withington,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
i-  chnrch  there  has  long  been  felt.  Lord  Egerton 
r of  Tatton  gave  a site  for  the  proposed  church.  A 
r house  and  garden  for  a parsonage  have  also 
to  been  secured,  and  the  church,  schools,  and  par- 
u:  sonage  will  be  in  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
ia  encircled  by  a ring  fence.  The  church,  the  plans 
f‘  for  which  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Paloy 
};  and  Austin,  of  Lancaster,  when  complete  will 
li  consist  of  chancel,  nave  with  five  bays,  north 
1 and  south  aisles,  tower  and  spire  at  the  west 
,1  end,  organ  transept,  &c.  It  is  only  intended  at 
J present,  however,  to  build  the  chancel  and  three 
f'  bays  of  the  nave  and  south  aisle,  providing 
:i|  accommodation  for  about  250.  The  contract 
iJof  the  work  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Winuard,  of 
i Wigan.  The  church  will  be  built  in  the  Gothic 
''  style,  with  Euncorn  and  Lynn  stone,  and  is  to 
I bo  roofed  with  slate.  The  estimated  cost  is 
3,8551. 

Qrindale,  near  Bridlington. — A new  church 
f has  been  opened  here.  It  has  been  erected  at  a 
; cost  of  over  2,0001,,  by  the  Rov.  Yarburgh  Lloyd 
I Greamo,  of  Sewerby  House.  Messrs.  Smith  & 
b Broderick,  of  Hull  and  Bridlington  Quay,  were 
I the  architects,  and  Mr.  John  Rennard,  of  Brid- 
J lington  Quay,  the  builder.  The  style  is  Gothic 
» of  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  build’ 
)ing  consists  of  a nave  with  porch  at  the  north 
, Bide,  and  chancel  with  vestry  at  the  south  side. 
LAt  the  west  end  of  the  church  there  is  a bell. 

► ?able,  which  is  supplied  with  two  bells  from  the  I 
irfonndry  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  at  Loughborough.  In  ' 
j-jonscquence  of  many  of  the  old  stones  belonging 
i|--o  the  original  Norman  church  being  discovered 
^n  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the  present 
rj^hurcli,  the  original  design  was  altered, — notably 
r.here  was  the  old  Pointed  chancel  arch,  which 
Bias  been  rebuilt  almost  as  it  must  have  stood  in 
Pjho  original  Norman  church.  Portions,  also,  of 
two  Early  English  lancet  windows  have  been 
Ijcbuilt  m the  porch  of  the  new  edifice.  The  font 
ij'f  the  original  church,  taken  from  the  one  pulled 
I [own,  has  been  replaced  within  the  north  door 
>f  the  nave  of  the  present  edifice.  The  walls  of 
* built  of  brick,  faced  externally 

nth  Witby  Cragraoor  stone.  The  roofs  are 
pen-timbered  roofs  of  fir,  stained  and  varnished 
•reon  slates  cover  the  roofs.  The  edifice  is 
apable  of  seating  150  persons,  the  seats  bein" 
pen  benches  of  pitch  pine,' — those  in  the  chanc^ 
oing  relieved  with  carving.  The  pavement  is 
secuted  m three  varieties  of  Mansfield  stone 
hich  IS  relieved  with  Normanton  blue  stone, 
hhoportion  within  the  Communion-rails  is  paved 
iith  encaustic  tiles.  Remmiogton’s  heatin'^ 
Ipparatus  is  provided  for  warming  the  church.  ° 

I West  ClaUdon.—ThQ  Church  of  St.  Peter  and 
at.  Paul  has  been  re-opened.  The  church  has 
H?en  restored.  The  south  window  in  the  chan - 
jd  is  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  and  ia  pre. 
%nted  by  Mrs.  Diinkin.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen 
one,  with  serpentine  dark  marble  pillars,  sup. 
lied  by  Mr.  Moon,  of  Guildford.  The  reredos 
I also  of  Caen  stone,  with  a Devonshire  marble 
Cab,  Minton’s  tiles  at  the  sides,  and  a brass  altar. 
-OSS.  The  west  window  is  ornamented  with 
ats  of  arms  of  the  several  intermarriages  with 
lie  Onslow  family.  The  chancel  arch  is  new 
50  apex  being  about  16  ft.  high,  and  the  present 
ch  taking  the  place  of  a very  insignificant 
we,  which  looks  more  like  a disused  doorway 
I an  anything  else.  This  arch  is  worked  in 
1 3ne  chalk.  _ The  windows  generally  are  dressed 
1 chalk,  with  an  occasional  infusion  of  Bath 
)ne.  The  old  vestry  has  been  converted  into 
lonth  porch,  and  a new  and  much  more  com- 
idious  vestry  has  been  erected,  on  the  north 
10  of  the  chancel.  The  oaken  seats  have  been 
lOvatcd,  and  some  new  ones  added.  The 
arch  was  decorated. 

Annesley.—A  new  church  at  Annosley  has  been 
Necrated  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop 
ffragan,_of  Nottingham.  The  edifice  stands 

site  m New  Annesley.  Mr.  Musters  con- 
abuted  towards  the  cost  of  the  new  building 
ip  sum  of  1,500Z.  Started  on  such  a promising 
[VtiDg  the  fund  was  speedily  increased,  and 
iers  were  given  for  the  commencement  of  the 
,rk.^  Mr.  T.  Graham  Jackson,  of  London,  was 
ibtnissioned  to  prepare  plans,  and  from  these 
ip  building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Halli. 

V & Cave,  of  Oakham,  Mr.  Edwardes  offioiatin.'- 
/tbe  clerk  of  the  works.  The  church  is  situate 
gthe  summit  of  a hill,  beneath  it  standing  rows 
i.colhers  houses,  whilst  close  by  are  the 
lools  and  recently  provided  burial-gi-ound. 

P structure  is  built  of  stone  procured  from  the 
;^mes  of  Sutton  and  Annesley,  and  the  dress. 


inga  are  of  Ancasfcer  stone.  The  church  ia  ir 
the  Early  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  con- 
sisting of  a nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a 
chancel,  and  an  organ-chamber  in  the  tower. 
There  is  to  be  a spire  and  a tower  with  six  bells, 
the  workmen  being  still  engaged  at  the  place  in 
their  erection.  The  roof  ia  of  stained  Baltic 
timber,  and  the  seals  are  of  the  same  material, 
except  the  seats  for  the  choir.  These  are  of 
pollard  oak,  and  in  front  there  will  be  wrought- 
iron  work  decorated.  The  pavement  of  °the 
chancel  is  of  thick  coloured  glass  from  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Povs-ell  & Son,  of 
London,  who  have  also  supplied  the  stained, 
glass  windows,  which  are  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  are  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
third.  The  subjects  of  the  two  already  pat  in  are 
the  Pharisee  and  Publican,  the  Good  Shepherd, 
the  Sower,  the  Wise  Virgins,  &o.,  each  subject 
occupying  a fourth  of  the  space,  with  medallions 
of  saints  in  the  centre.  We  are  informed  that 
lb  13  intended  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  tho  windows 
of  the  church  with  stained  glass,  in  accordance 
with  the  design  of  the  architect.  The  subjects 
for  the  windows  on  the  left  will  bo  taken  from 
tho  Old  Testament,  and  those  on  the  right  from 
the  New  Testament.  The  organ  is  being  built 
by  Mr.  Willis,  of  London.  The  accommodation 
provided  in  the  new  church  is  for  320  persons. 


COST  OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN 
I PARIS. 

The  Paris  Journal  says, — Ladies  who  admire 
the  shade,  the  flowers,  and  the  rare  plants  of  onr 
parks  and  public  walks,  do  you  know  what  it 
costs  the  city  to  obtain  these  pleasantnesses  for 
you  ? Here  is  the  total  of  the  little  bill  payable 
annually ; — 

“ Bois  de  Bologne  (eutretien) , , , 387,000 

Bois  de  Vincennes  270  340 

Squares 545,’220 

Achat  de  plantes,  fleurs,  &o.  40,000 

Entretien  des  serres ll’ooo 


Total 1,253,660’^ 


[50,142Z.]].  You  see  there  are  no  roses, - 
out  thorns ! 


-with. 


MANCHESTER  NEW  TOWN-HALL. 

The  new  Town  Hall  for  Manchester  is  ap. 
preaching  completion  ; externally,  the  only  un. 
finished  features  being  the  great  centre  tower 
in  Albert-square  and  the  Cooper-street  tower 
These  are  completed  as  far  as  contracted  for  • 
the  former  being  finished  to  the  first  story  a 
height  of  146  ft.,  the  total  height  to  which  it 
will  have  to  be  carried  being  266  ft.  • and  the 
latter  stopping  at  present  at  90  ft.  high,  having 
yet  to  be  raised  90  ft.  higher.  The  builders 
Messrs.  George  Smith  & Co.,  of  London,  have 
made  rapid  progress.  Upwards  of  1,000  men 
have  been  engaged  on  the  building  at  one  time. 
For  more  than  twelve  months  upwards  of  700 
masons  were  kept  in  constant  employment  The 
Albert-square  fagade,  part  of  which  we  have 
already  illustrated,  is  328  ft.  in  length  • the 
Princess-Btreet  front  is  387  ft.  9 in.  ’long- 
the  Lloyd-street  front,  350  ft. ; and  the  Cooper! 
street  end  ia  94  ft.— giving  a total  frontage  of 
1,159  ft.  9 in.  Tho  principal  entrance  is 
under  the  great  central  tower  in  Albert-square  • 
there  is  another  entrance-porch  under  the  tower 
in  Cooper -street,  and  in  tho  Princess-street  front 
there  arc  two  entrances  adjoining  each  other  the 

one  for  the  Mayor,  giving  access  to  his  pri’vate 
rooms,  and  the  other  called  the  Tradesmen’s  Eu- 
trance,  which  will  also  be  used  as  a general  en- 
trance  for  the  public.  The  public  ball  is  100  ft 
long,  50  ft.  wide,  and  58  ft.  high.  The  hall  is 
seven  bays  in  length.  There  is  a two-light 
I traceried  window  in  each  bay,  and  they  are 
separated  by  clustered  columns,  with  rich  foliated 
Early  English  capitals,  which  support  the  mas- 
sive  solid  oak  principals  of  the  roof.  The  ham. 
met  beams  have  grotesque  heads  carved  in  solid 
oak,  in  which  iron  tie-rods  are  fixed  to  act  as 
pendants  for  the  gas.  The  roof  is  panelled,  and 
the  panelling  is  perforated  so  as  to  ventilate  the 
hall,  and  carry  off  the  vitiated  atmosphere  At 
the  Albert-square  end  of  the  hall,  over  tho  two 
doorways  leading  from  the  vestibule,  there 
ia  a large  six.liglit  traceried  window.  The 
orchestra  occupies  the  Cooper-street  end  of  the 
hall.  It  is  within  a deeply. recessed  arch,  with 
clustered  columns,  and  the  mouldings  are  filled 
in  with  fiuely.carved  roses  and  foliage. 


The  Manchester  Courier  gives  the  following 
statistics: — ® 

The  three  staircases  at  the  three  corners  of 
the  building  have  been  called  the  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  staircases,  from  the  fact  that  in  each 
of  the  staircases  so  named,  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  granite  have  alone  been  used. 

In  the  raising  of  the  superstructure  the  fol- 
lowing materials  have  been  used  by  Messrs. 
Smith ; — 390,000  cubic  feet  of  stone,  5,500,000 
bricks,  60,000  cnbic  feet  of  timber,  133  tons  of 
lead,  900  square  feet  of  slating,  450  tons  of  iron 
girders,  and  50,000  ft.  of  3 in.  and  9 in.  deals  • 
and  the  labour  of  all  kinds,  viz.,  plain  and 
moulded,  equals  1,500,000  superficial  feet.  The 
builders’  plant  used  to  carry  on  the  work  cost 
2O,O0OZ.,  consisting  of  three  20.horse  power 
portable  engines,  three  lO-ton  steam  overhead 
travellers,  one  20.ton  hand  ditto,  two  3-horse 
power  steam  overhead  travellers,  seven  3.ton 
hand  travellers,  eight  saw-frames  worked  by 
steam  (these  were  worked  night  and  day  for 
more  than  two  years) ; eight  steam  polishing 
tables;  one  sandwasher  -worked  by  steam ; two 
lathes,  one  for  turning  and  the  other  for  polish, 
mg  stone,  both  worked  by  steam  ; and  one  circu- 
lar saw-beneb,  also  worked  by  steam.  Ten  tool 
sharpeners  had  to  be  employed,  each  man  turn, 
ing  out  about  600  tools,  or  a total  averaf’-e  of 
6,000  per  day.  6,200  ft.  of  iron  guttering  and 
dram  pipes  have  been  used.  Of  Dennett’s  fire- 
proof arching  197,000  superficial  feet  have  been 
used  in  the  building. 

The  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  wages 
and  materials  since  Messrs.  Smith  entered  upon 
their  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  in 
September,  1870,  is  worthy  of  note.  Labourers’ 

I wages  have  advanced  17|  per  cent. ; masons', 
12i  per  cent. ; and  carpenters’,  12^  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  price  of  materials  has  even 
been  still  greater.  Timber  has  advanced  25  per 
cent. ; stone,  15  per  cent. ; lead,  50  per  cent. ; 
glass,  40  per  cent. ; iron,  100  per  cent. ; lime,  50 
per  cent. ; bricks,  50  per  cent. ; coke,  350  per 
cent. ; coal,  100  per  cent. ; gas,  15  per  cent. ; and 
coke  cartage,  20  per  cent.  The  effect  of  these 
advances  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  for  coke  alone 
an  extra_  sura  of  1,500Z.  has  had  to  be  paid. 
From  this  list  it  will  readily  bo  understood  tiliat 
whilst  their  total  account  against  the  Corporation 
will  amount  to  about  230,0001.,  the  large  advance 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  work  and 
materials  since  they  undertook  the  contract  will 
have  caused  a heavy  loss  to  the  builders,  as  the 
greater  the  outlay  tho  greater  would  be  tho 
loss. 

_ It  remains  to  be  stated  that  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  Mr.  Osborne  has  acted  as 
dork  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Mackie  as 
manager  of  the  works  for  the  builders,  Messrs. 
Smith  & Co.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  is  the 
architect. 


GETATABLE  SASHES. 

Many  arrangements  have  been  devised  to 
enpersede  the  present  method  of  removing 
ordinary  sash-windows  for  the  purpose  of  oleam 
mg  or  reglazing,  a method  so  awkward  as  to  bo 
almost  impracticable.  The  last  invention  with 
this  object  in  view  has  been  patented  by  a gen- 
tleman, of  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  Mr. 
J.  A.  J ones.  It  is  extremely  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive, and  almost  any  existing  window  can  be 
altered  to  the  design. 

The  appearance  of  the  sash  when  closed  is  the. 
same  as  that  of  any  other  window,  and  the 
vertical  action  of  the  sash  is  also  the  same. 

But  this  new  window  sash  is  made  to  open 
inwards  and  laterally,  each  sash  being  hinged, 
the  top  one  to  the  right  and  the  bottom  one  to 
the  left  side  of  the  frame.  These  hinges  attach 
each  sash  to  a^liding  piece,  to  which  the  cord  is 
fixed  ; and  upon  the  opposite  side  are  two  flush 
bolts,  attaching  the  sash  to  a sliding  piece  also 
fixed  to  the  cord.  When  it  is  required  to  open, 
say  the  lower  sash,  the  instruction  would  be  — 
withdraw  the  top  bolt  and  push  the  sash  up, 
then  withdraw  the  bottom  bolt,  the  sash  is  then 
free,  and  can  be  drawn  down  and  opened  into 
the  room. 

After  cleaning  or  glazing,  as  the  case  may  be 
the  sash  is  raised  and  rebolted.  If  it  is  required’ 
to  treat  the  top  sash  in  like  manner,  this  can  be 
easily  performed.  Cheapness  and  tight.fittino- 
are  amongst  the  advantages  claimed  by  the 
inventor. 

In  the  case  of  wide  heavy  windows  especially, 
care  would  of  course  be  required  to  give  sufficient 
strength  at  the  hinging.  The  arrangement 
certainly  deserves  examination. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Apkil  18,  1874. 


TLAXRtAN’S  WORKS. 

The  beautiful  and  varied  carves  of  tbe  buraao 
figure  are  never  so  advantageously  exhibited  as 


when  in  proximity  to  the  nearly  straight  and 
4ilmoat  vertical  lines  of  a Grecian  portico,  and  a 
bright  thought  was  accomplished  when  the 
authorities  of  the  London  University  ordered 
metal  casts  of  the  Gladiator  and  the 


the 


Discobolus  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  portico  m 
Gower-street.  Recently  they  have  yet  farther 
enhanced  tbe  beauty  of  the  portico,  by  bringing 
out  from  their  treasury  of  art  the  group  of 
Hercules  and  Hebe,  by  Flaxman ; but  uu- 
fortunately,  this  fine  piece  of  sculpture  is^  not 
cast  in  metal  like  the  other  two  statues,  but  is  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  will  not  resist  the 
humidity  of  our  climate,  and  if  left  exposed 
ibis  noble  work  will  be  destroyed  in  a very  few 

years,  and  be  entirely  lost  to  the  world,  for  I 
believe  no  other  cast  exists  of  this  restoration  of 
the  famous  Torso  Belvidere  by  our  immortal 


for  tbe  purpose  of  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
tbe  future  action  of  the  trades  in  reference  to 
the  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  labour 
laws.  Mr.  Shipton,  the  secretary,  stated  that 
ha  had  forwarded  the  resolution  passed  by  tbe 
Trades  Council,  asking  tbe  Trade  Union  ParHa- 
mentary  committee  to  reconsider  its  resolution 
not  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission, _ to 
that  committee,  and  had  received  a reply  stating 
that  the  committee  had  decided  to  adhere  to  the 
resolutions  already  passed  in  reference  to  the 
Royal  Commission.  A resolution  endorsing  the 
action  taken  by  tbe  Parliamentary  committee 
was  then  moved  and  seconded,  after  which 
Mr.  Richardson  moved  the  following  amend- 


sculptor. 


Joseph  Bonomi, 


LONDON  SEWAGE. 

Might  not  tbe  present  main-drainage  channels 
on  either  side  of  the  Thames  be  made  available 
to  conduct  tbe  sewage  inland  instead  of  as  at 
present  polluting  our  river  ? J.  K. 

Doubtless:  if  the  right  places  to  receive 
it  and  the  right  mode  of  dealing  with  it  could 
be  agreed  on. 


s gtciiSjjlt. 


ment : — , , t.  • 

That  this  meeting  of  trade  society  delegates,  heanng 
from  Mr.  Hughes  that  the  Home  Secretary  has  giTea 
his  word  that  the  Commission  is  not  intended  to 
delay  legislation,  and  that  the  Government  intend  to 
legislate  upon  the  labour  question  during  tbe  present 
session,  advise  the  trades  generally  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission.” 

Mr.  George  Odger  supported  the  amendment, 
and  it  was  ultimately  adopted  by  a large 


Practical  Instruction  for  Painting  OJi  C7inict, 
Translated  from  tbe  French  of  A.  Lacroix. 

London  : Barbe  & Co. 

This  can  be  regarded  only  as  a trade  book,  and 
its  other  object  is  to  show  that  M.  Lacroix’s 
liquid  colours  are  very  superior  to  tho  English 
ones.  Nevertheless,  it  gives  some  useful  iiifor. 
raation  and  instruction  as  to  painting  on  china 
and  earthenware,  an  art  which  many  might 
pursue  with  advantage.  We  know  an  English 
lady  resident  in  France  who,  being  suddenly  left 
a widow  with  small  means,  turned  her  attention, 
to  it,  and  makes  thereby  about  1001.  a year  in  a 
ladylike  and  pleasant  way. 


majority. 


SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS. 

SrE, The  contests  between  filtration  and 

irrigation  have  engendered  irritation  in  big  and 
little  corporations.  Gravitation  from  stagnation 
is  not  everywhere  attained  : innovations  for  pre- 
Bervation  of  populations  must  be  gained  3 pre- 
cipitation means  purification  of  rivers  now 
defiled.  Administrations  are  seeking  informa- 
tion to  stay  the  hydro-hydra  decimation  in  this 
our  land.  Let  precipitation  wed  irrigation,  the 
consummation  will  be  ag?4a  'pura  and  rich  culti- 
vation 5 then  generations’  gratifications  will 
revert  to  sewage  pioneers  throughout  the  nations. 

R.  T. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Sir, As  architect  of  tbe  above-named  build- 

iug  will  you  allow  me  to  correct  one  or  two  trifling 
errors  that  appeared  in  your  description  of  it  last 
week  ? The  length  of  the  frontage  in  Moorgate- 
Btreet  will  be  186  ft.,  not  120  ft.,  and  the  depth 
of  the  building  an  average  of  61  ft.  5 instead 
of  having  four  distinct  elevations  it  will  only 
have  three,  as  on  the  fourth  side  it  joins  the 
bouses  in  Moorgate-streot.  On  the  ground  floor 
in  Moorgate-street  there  will  be  two  arcades, 
each  20  ft.  wide,  with  shops  on  either  side,  each 
arcade  giving  covered  access  to  the  station  in 
Little  Moorfields  in  the  rear.  In  consequence  of 
a large  portion  of  the  basement  being  required 
for  purposes  of  tbe  railway  which  passes  directly 
under  the  buiding,  the  whole  of  the  kitchens  and 
other  domestic  offices  and  servants’  rooms  will 
be  in  the  Mansard  roof,  which  is  two  stories  in 
height,  and  from  which  the  service  will  be  con. 
ducted  by  means  of  hydraulic  lifts.  In  the  centre 
of  the  building  is  a large  central  ball  lighted  and 
ventilated  from  tho  roof,  and  surrounded  by 
galleries  on  each  floor  giving  access  to  tbe  various 
rooms,  somewhat  on  the  principal  of  tbe  old 
“ hostelries,”  with  the  exception  that  it  is  not, 
as  in  their  case,  open  to  the  air. 

WlLLIAU  J.  GaEE>'. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TORKSniEE  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  branch  of  tbe  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  ^the 
Leeds  Town-hall,  on  Saturday,  January  I7tb, 
under  tbe  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Morant,  C.E., 
borough  engineer  for  Leeds.  Mr.  Henry  Alby, 
C.E.,  Keighley,  was  elected  honorary  secretary. 
Being  the  first  meeting  the  business  was  of  a 
routine  character. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town.hall, 
Leeds,  on  Friday,  April  10th.  After  the  usual 
business  bad  been  gone  through,  the  members 
visited  several  interesting  engineering  works  in 
progress,  and  afterwards  dined  together. 

A meeting  will  be  held  April  24th,  when  the 
members  will  visit  the  Metropolitan  Pumping 
Station,  Abbey  Mills  ; the  West  Ham  Pumping 
Station,  to  inspect  the  lime  process  and  Major- 
General’s  Scott’s  process  of  converting  sewage 
sludge  into  Portland  cement ; and  Lodge  Farm, 
Barking,  where  the  phosphate  process  will  also 
be  in  operation.* 


A Sandy-Book  for  Visitors  of  the  Poor  in  London^ 
with  Chapters  on  Poor  Law,  Sanita^'y  Law,  ana 
Charities.  By  Cq-vrles  B.  P.  Bos.\NquET,  M.A. 
London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1874. 

Mu.  Charles  Bosanquet  has  long  been  a paing. , 
ful  labourer  in  the  field  of  social  reform.  Of  late 
years  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  of  which  he  is  the 
secretary,  and  tbe  littlo  volume  before  us  is 
published  by  the  Council  of  that  Society.  The 
subjects  treated  of  include  House-to-bouse 
Visitation,  General  Suggestions  to  Visitors,  Poor- 
Law  Notes,  Out  Relief  and  Special  Classes  of 
Cases,  Relations  with  Charity,  Sanitary  Law  in 
London,  the  London  School  Board,  the  Metro- ; 
politan  Charities,  Schools  and  other  Class 
Charities,  Provident  Institutions,  Pawnbroking, 
Loans,  Workmen’s  Clubs,  Emigration,  and 
Migration.  It  will  bo  found  very  useful  by 
those  who  are  anxious  to  assist  in  tbe  work  of 
the  Societv,  and  it  may  be  expected  moreover  to 
increase  the  number  of  them  by  showing  what 
good  work  there  is  to  be  done.  Tbe  main  object 
of  the  Handy-book  is  to  prevent  the  misdirection ; 
of  effort,  — to  make  it  as  effective  as  may  be, 
and  this  it  will  do  if  the  advice  it  gives  be 
attended  to.  


STEALING  FROM  BUILDERS. 


Last  week,  a foreman  carpenter,  named  _ Robert 
Shelton,  and  Charles  Ramms,  a joiner  under  him,  were 
fully  committed  for  trial  to  the  nest  Middlesex  Sessions 
by  the  Marylebone  police  .ma^strate,  on  tti"  eharo-e  of 


stealing  a large  quantity  of  timb 


tho  charge  of 
•,  the  property  of  their 


iperintend  the 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead.— Ihe  joiners  have 
come  out  on  strike.  The  masters  adhere  to 
their  offer  of  a compromise  of  id.  per  hour 
advance,  with  the  breakfast  half-hour  all  the 
year  round,  or  to  have  the  question  decided^  by 
arbitration  5 but  the  men  persist  in  their  original 
demand  of  Id.  per  hour.  It  is  said  that  not 
more  than  200  of  the  700  men  who  have  come 
out  are  connected  with  tbe  society,  the  remainder 
being  altogether  unprovided  with  funds,  except 
in  individual  instances  of  thrifty  men.  Some  of 
tbe  leas  extensive  jobbing  employers  have  con- 
ceded tbe  full  amount  of  advance  asked,  but  the 
large  contractors  show  a determination  to  go  no 
further  than  the  offer  of  a compromise  named 
above. 

The  Trade  Unions  and  the  Royal  Coinmissim.^ — 
A delegate  meeting  of  the  London  trade  societies 
bas  been  held,  at  the  Rose  Tavern,  Old  Bailey, 


Theevidence  adduced  showed  that'the 
daring  the  month  of  March,  had  to  supi 
erecting  of  new  fences  and  remoTing  old 
Tottenham  and  Hampstead  Lino.  That  the  other  prisoner 
called  upon  the  manager  of  a laundry  at  Highgate,  and 
inquired  if  he  were  open  to  buy  a quantity  of  timber  for 
firewood.  A bargain  was  struck,  and  the  laundry  people 
sent  on  to  the  works,  and  got  the  wood  whilst  Shelton,  the 
foreman,  was  present.  - va 

The  detectives,  on  apprehending  the  foreman,  searched 
his  house,  and  there  found  a further  quantity  of  wood, 
alleged  to  belong  to  his  employers. 

Shelton  asserted  that  he  did  not  know  the  wood  was 
stolen  and  it  was  urged  that  foremen  looked  upon  old 
wood  as  their  right,  to  do  what  they  chose  with  it,  and 
beer  was  given  all  round  from  the  proceeds.  That  it  was 
a very  old  custom. 

The  money  paid  for  the  wood  by  the  laundry  people 
amounted  to  lls.  4Jd.,  and  the  police,  not  understanding 
measurement,  weighed  it  to  8 or  9 cwt.  The  quantity 
found  at  the  foreman’s  house  was  sighted  only  as  a 

^ The  o^her  prisoner  urged  that  " it  was  all  right.” 

The  prosecutors  on  tho  other  hand  contended  that  it 
was  “ all  wrong,”  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  foreman 
to  see  that  no  timber,  old  or  new,  left  the  premises.  That, 
if  80,  old  materials  would  be  but  a cover  for  stealing  new 
and  valuable  building  goods. 

Mr.  D'Eyncourtsaid  it  was  a matter  for  a jury  to  con- 
sider. It  was  time  so  ancient  a custom  of  the  right  of 
workmen  to  take  their  employers’  timber  and  sell  it 
settled. 


Will  a Sewage  Farm  Pay  ? or.  Theory  comlined 
with  Practice.  By  Lieut.-Col.  A.  S.  Jo.vES, 
V.C.  &c.  London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co., 
1874. 

Colonel  Jones  here  gives  the  results  of  a two 
years’ practical  study  of  the  sewage  question; 
and,  though  not  pretending  to  any  special  dis- 
covery or  specific,  ho  hopes  to  afford  some  slight 
aid  towards  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem.  “ In  a sanitary  point  of  view,”  he 
remarks,  “my  experience  only  confirms  that 
of  others  that  there  are  few  more  healthy 
residences  than  a well-managed  sewage  farm, 
or  more  unhealthy  ones  than  any  neighbomfl 
hood,  whether  town  or  country,  in  which  sewage 
is  allowed  to  ferment  in  a stagnant  condition. 

The  motto  of  all  who  deal  with  sewage  sbonia 
be  that  of  the  policeman  in  a crowd,  viz.,  ‘ Move 
on  ’ ; for  Nature’s  great  law  demands  that  all 
dead  and  decaying  matter  shall  as  speedily  ae 
possible  produce  new  life  and  be  built  up  ink 
fresh  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  tissue.  IJ 
man,  the  intelligent  police  who  should  facilitate 
the  operation  of  the  law,  neglects  his  duty,  the 
majesty  of  nature  will  assert  itself  through  th< 
process  of  fermeutation  to  loosen  the  cohesiol 
of  sewawe  atoms  in  order  that  they  may  read 
the  vegetable  life  for  which  they  are  destined  u 
the  form  of  gas  if  they  cannot  do  so  as  a liqmd 
and  let  us  remember  that  tbe  law  of  diffusion  0 
gases  will  then  operate  without  regard  to  th 
sufferings  of  animals  who  may  chance  to  breath' 
an  atmosphere  more  suited  to  the  other  kingdoB 
of  nature  than  to  their  own.” 


Lydney  Park. — Last  week,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  this  mansion  was  laid,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Bathurst.  Mr.  David  Wingate,  in  a few 
suitable  remarks,  presented  him  with  a silver 
trowel,  witbtbo  inscription,  “ Presented  to  tbe 
Rev.  W.  H.  Bathurst  by  Messrs.  Wingate,  the 
builders,  in  remembrance  of  his  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  his  new  mansion,  7th  April, 
1874.”  A bottle  was  laid  in  tbe  wall  under  tbe 
foundation-stone,  containing  tho  Times  news- 
paper of  the  7th  icst.,  and  the  coins  of  the 
present  realm.  Mr.  C.  H.  Howell,  of  London,  is 
the  architect. 


• For  other  meetings  about  to  be  held  o 
colunuia  may  be  consulted. 


r advertising 


VARIORUM. 

“ A Brief  Memoir  of  tbe  Princess  Charlofcfc 
of  Wales,  by  tbe  Lady  Rose  Weigall  (Job 
Murray),”  is  founded  on  letters  addressed  b 
tbe  Princess  Charlotte  to  the  mother  of  the  ai 
complished  author,  and  her  mother’ srecollectao 
of  occurrences  in  tho  course  of  a close  intimac: 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  to  whom  the  book  : 
dedicated,  graciously  added  materials  for  ampl 
fication,  and  the  result  is  a most  charming  coi 
tribution  to  tbe  history  of  tbe  time,— a dehgh 
ful  account  of  a pure  life  passed  amidst  impni 
influences.  As  Lady  Rose  well  says,— " Wil 
every  disadvantage  of  a neglected  childhood  ai 
a loveless  youth,  with  few  good  influences  broug. 
to  bear  on  her  in  early  days,  she  yet  remaine 
as  we  have  seen,  upright,  sincere,  warmhea^ 
and  truthful;  surrounded  by  people  who 
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moralitj  was  governed  by  expediency,  she  clung 
to  wLat  sbe  believed  to  bo  right  5 and  neither  in 
happiness  nor  in  misery  was  ever  swayed  by  the 
frivolous  ideas  or  selfish  designs  of  which  she 

had  witnessed  so  much.” “ The  Trial  of  Sir 

Jasper  : a Temperance  Tale  in  Verse,  by  S.  C. 
Hall,  F.S.A.  (Virtue,  Spalding,  & Daldy),”  some 
notice  of  which  we  have  already  given,  has 
proved  a great  success,  more  than  40,000  copies, 
as  wo  hear,  having  been  sold.  Encouraged  by 
this  reception,  Mr.  Hall  has  now  issued  a more 
costly  edition  of  tho  boob,  a copy  of  which  is 
before  us,  believing  that  it  may  thus  find  entrance 
into  places  where  ordinary  temperance  tracts  are 
seldom  received.  We  have  no  doubt  this  will  be  the 
case.  Notwithstanding  what  appears  to  us  a mis- 
take in  the  argument,  it  is  avery  remarkable  work, 
tho  poetry  is  of  a much  higher  class  than  has  yet 
been  devoted  to  tho  great  end  in  view,  and  the 
illustrations  are  most  admirable  and  numerous. 
It  would  not  be  a bad  speculation  for  those 
who  invest  in  good  works,  and  look  to  the 
future  for  payment,  to  place  a copy  of  this  new 
and  handsomo  edition  of  “ Sir  Jasper”  on 

jvery  drawing-room  table  in  England. A 

paper  “ On  the  Prevention  of  Railway  Acci- 
lents,”  read  on  the  18th  ult.,  in  the  Institution 
)f  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  has  been  printed 
ortho  author,  Mr.  John  Chalouer  Smith,  mcmbei-, 
ly  John  Falconer,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 
Che  reading  of  the  paper  is  to  be  followed  at  the 
lext  meeting  of  the  Institution,  on  the  22nd 

nst.,  by  a discussion  on  it. A volume  of 

Jeottish  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  is  announced 
)y  Messrs.  Virtue  as  just  ready.  Its  title  is 
' Scoti  Monasticon,”  containing  a history  of  all 
he  cathedrals,  monasteries,  collegiate  churches, 
nd  hospitals,  with  steel-plate  engravings,  and 
round  plans.  There  is  no  work  of  the  kind, 
xoept  the  meagre  compilation  which  its  editor, 
lishop  Russell,  said,  50  years  ago,  did  not  supply 
he  gaps  which  ought  to  be  filled  up  iu  Scottish 
teraturc.  Tho  author  is  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott, 
ir  Gilbert  Scott  will  read  a paper  on  Scottish 
.rchitecture  in  May,  at  the  Congress  in  Edin- 
□rgh. 


UltsccIIancn:. 

Society  of 

le  Society  of  Engineers „ 

iper  was  read  by  Mr.  George  G.  Andre,  on  the 
entilation  of  Coal-mines.  In  introducing  tho 
ibject,  tho  author  alluded  to  the  imperative 
iceaaity  which  exists  for  establishing  the  prin- 
ples  of  mine-ventilation  upon  a definite  and 
rtaiu  basis.  A careful  investigation  of  the 
atter  had  led  him  to  conclude  that  one  cubic 
ot  of  air  per  second  for  every  100  yards  of 
rfaco  was  an  adequate  quantity  in  a dry  mine, 
aking  but  little  gas  of  auy  kind.  That  allowed 
r the  exhalation  and  formation  of  -067  cubic 
ot  of  impurities,  i.e.,  noxious  gases,  vapour  of 
iter  and  solid  floating  matter,  per  second.  In 
her  words,  one  cubic  foot  of  air  to  every  100 
■rds  of  surface  is  equivalent  to  a film  about  3 in. 
iek  spread  over  that  surface,  which  film  is 
anged  every  minute.  And  '067  cubic  foot  of 
ses  to  the  same  extent  of  surface  is  equiva- 
it  to  a film  about  1-20  in.  thick,  formed  every 
nute.  This  quantity  is,  under  the  favourable 
aditions  assumed,  only  just  sufficient,  and  is 
3S  analogous  to  tho  breakiug  strain  iu  materials, 
every  case,  it  will  have  to  be  multiplied  by 
appropriate  factor  of  safety,  the  value  of 
ich  must  be  determined  by  the  conditions  of  , 

) case : the  value  of  this  factor  will  vary 
m 2 in.  uon-fiery  to  G in.  very  fieiy  seams, 
is  mode  of  treatment,  which  will  bo  recog. 
ed  as  novel,  brings  the  matter  at  once  within 
I range  of  calculation,  and  furnishes  a ready 
auB  of  comparison. 

rhe  Tirst  School  - Board  School  for 
jtoa-on-Trent.  — The  fonndatiou-stone  of 
first  School-Board  School  for  Burton  has 
n laid.  The  school  is  to  be  a GotJiio  struc- 
e,  and  will  be  built  to  accommodate  800 
Idren.  It  will  bo  a red-brick  building  with 
le  dressings,  14  ft.  in  height  from  the  eaves 
i 18  ft.  in  the  centre.  The  entire  cost,  with 
ngs,  is  estimated  at  5,0001.  The  site  is  in 
toria-road,  and  the  local  Board  have  arranged 
irect  a school  for  150  children  in  Wellington. 
!et.  Tho  area  of  the  Victoria-strect  site  is 
^ acre,  and  the  accommodation  supplied  is  to 
:or300  boys,  300  girls,  and  200  infants.  The 
of  the  buildings  is  by  Messrs.  Giles  & 
okhouse,  and  the  contract  has  been  let  to 
Dusautoy, 


Water  Pipes  in  Frost.— Tho  invention  for 
the  prevention  of  the  bursting  of  water-pipes  in 
frost,  patented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Calautarients,  M.B,, 
of  Scarborough,  has  now  been  used,  it  is  said, 
with  success,  during  the  past  winter  in  Scar- 
borough. It  is  well  known  that  when  water 
freezes  it  expands,  and  that  the  force  exerted  is 
so  enormous  that  no  pipe  can  resist  it.  This 
invention  endeavours  to  solve  the  problem  by 
simply  preventing  auy  resistance  at  all,  by 
securing  in  the  inside  of  the  jnpe  a space  equal 
to  the  diiforeneo  of  volume  between  water  and 
ice,  so  that  when  the  water  freezes  and  expands 
it  occupies  the  space  thus  reserved  for  it,  instead 
of  exerting  its  force  on  tho  pipe  and  bursting 
it.  This  is  practically  carried  out  by  passino- 
through  the  water-pipes  a small  india-rubber 
tube,  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  and  of 
such  a diameter  that  the  space  inside  it  is  a 
little  more  than  equal  to  the  increase  iu  volume 
of  the  ice.  This  air-tube  is  always  kept  full  of 
air,  so  that  when  the  water  freezes,  it  finds  at 
every  point  the  necessary  space  to  occupy;  for 
by  compressing  the  air-tube  it  displaces  the  air 
and  takes  its  place.  When  the  ice  melts,  the 
air-tube  again  expands,  becomes  filled  with  air, 
and  is  ready  to  be  acted  on  by  another  frost* 
and  so  on  repeatedly  for  any  number  of  times 
without  requiring  any  attention. 

The  Cole  Testimonial.— The  committee  are 
again  _ bestirring  themselves  in  this  matter : 
they  invite  the  co-operation  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this 
country,  in  collecting  a tribute  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  great  services  of  Mr.  Cole,  by 
whose  ability  and  perseverance  mainly,  the  art 
treasures  at  bouth  Kensington  have  been  brought 
together;  and  through  whose  active  and  efficient 
aid  so  many  museums  and  schools  of  science 
and  art  have  been  established  and  organised 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  which  no  fewer  than 
280,000  students  are  now  receiving  instruction 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  science  and 
ornamental  art;  to  say  nothing  of  other  im- 
portant public  services.  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  head  the  list  of  anbsorip- 
tions,  which  is  already  a long  one,  but  should  be 
greatly  increased.  Mr.  J.  G.  Grace,  of  38,  Wig- 
more-street,  and  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  of  38, 
Oxford-street,  will  receive  anything  that  may  be 
sent  to  them  in  aid  of  tho  object  in  view. 

Handyside’s  Smithies.— Among  the  objects 
in  the  present  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington, 
are  tho  exhibits  of  Messrs.  A.  Handyside  & Co., 
of  smiths’  hearths  and  portable  forges,  which 
form  part  of  the  International  Show  in 
Class  IX.  The  arrangement  of  a number  of 
hearths  in  a single  shop  occurs  in  ono  of 
tho  smithies  at  the  Royal  Small  Ai-ms  Factory, 
Enfield.  They  are  set  around  the  walls, 
for  tho  combined  purposes  of  keeping  a clear 
central  space,  leading  the  smoke-pipes  into  the 
wall-flues,  and  providing  for  tho  fixing  of  cranes 
to  the  wall  for  lifting  heavy  forgings.  Annular 
hearths  can  thus,  in  addition,  be  usefully  placed 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  shop,  where  long  rods, 
crank  shafts,  &c.,  may  be  heated.  Tho  cfrcular 
hearth  employed  at  Enfield  is  curious.  This  is 
2 J ft.  in  outside  diameter,  and  is  adapted  for 
small  forgings.  A projection  of  tho  hearth-plate 
at  each  side  of  the  “ through  and  through  ” 
opening  nearly  doubles  its  breadth,  giving  a table 
4 ft.  4 in.  long,  recessed  in  its  centre  for  the  fire, 
so  that  a forging  of  some  length  can  be  heated  in 
the  middle. 

Production  of  Wood.— Mr.  D.  P.  Mackensie, 
forester,  Meldmm  House,  writes  to  an  agricul* 
tural  paper  on  the  subject  of  manufacture  of 
timber  by  landed  proprietors,  and  says  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  producer  should  not 
be  the  manufacturer,  and  save  the  large  profits. 

The  prices  offered  at  wood  sales  depends,  he 
says,  upon  whether  the  purchaser  is  to  be  con- 
tent with  10  per  cent,  or  25  to  35  per  cent.  He 
states  his  own  personal  experience  as  regards 
profits  to  his  employer,  as  follows  : — In  each  case 
the  wood  was  bought  either  by  private  tender  or 
at  a public  auction,  Ono  wood,  boo'^ht  at 
3,000Z.,  gave  1,7 OOh  ; one  at  3,750Z.  gave  2°100Z. ; 
one  at  5,000J.  gave  2,025Z. ; and  a number  of 
others  gave  10  to  12  per  cent.  A number  of 
minor  purchases  gave  130  percent,  clear  profits, 
and  in  course  of  twelve  years  I have  only  known 
two  cases  of  loss  or  net  return.  Not  far  from 
this,  I am  aware  of  ono  case  where  the  timber 
merchants  realised  over  300  per  cent.,  and  seeing 
no  competition  for  the  lot  he  backed  out  with 
lOZ.  more  when  paying  his  account,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  a bad  bargain. 


Sir  JoRti  laubbock’s  Bill  for  Protection 

of  Ancient  Monuments  and  Buildings. 

This  Bill,  which  has  been  thrown  out  on  tha 
second  reading,  was  substantially  the  same  aa 
that  which  fell  through  last  year.  But  to  the 
official  conservators  Sir  John  now  wished  to 
add  seven  special  Commissioners,  named  in  tha 
Bill,  whoso  successors  were  to  be  appointed  by 
tho  Crown.  The  powers  of  the  Board  would 
have  been  very  great.  The  Commissioners  might 
buy  tho  monuments,  enclose  them,  open  a right 
of  way  to  them,  and  prevent  the  owner  from 
doing  anything  which  the  Commissioners  might 
beheye  likely  to  bring  about  their  destruction 
or  injury.  The  class  of  monuments  principally 
aimed  at  were  those  which  suffer  from  care, 
lessness,  ignorance,  and  neglect,  rather  than 
wanton  mischief.  Such  structures  as  cathedrals, 
churches,  castles,  abbeys,  crosses,  and  anciont 
houses,  were  also  to  be  protected. 

Swanscoinbe  Cliurcli.  — The  Maidstone- 
Joumal  reports  at  length  a lecture  on  Swans- 
combe  Church  by  Mr,  Henry  Ross,  F.S.A.  At 
the  close,  the  rector  said  he  was  most  desiroua 
to  see  the  church  thoroughly  restored,  but  ha 
could  not  admit  that  it  rested  entirely  with  him 
to  do  the  remainder  of  the  work.  Dr,  Lory 
Marsh  said  he  bad  hoped  to  see  the  restoration  of 
the  chancel  contemporary  with  tho  restoration  of 
the  nave.  The  rector,  however,  had  stated  that 
the  task  was  too  heavy  for  him ; he  (Dr.  Marsh) 
therefore  suggested  that  a movement  should  ba 
initiated  to  do  this,  as  tho  amount  required  waa 
comparatively  small;  it  would  bo  a graceful 
compliment  to  the  lecturer  to  start  a subscription 
at  onco. 

The  Charles  Knight  Memorial.  — Oor 
readers  know  that  it  has  been  determined  “that 
a memorial  should  be  raised  in  honour  of  ona 
whose  life-long  efforts  in  tho  creation  of  cheap, 
pure,  and  elevated  literature  have  nobly  con- 
tributed  to  the  mental  and  moral  welfare  of  hia 
countrymen.”  We  understand  that  upwards  of 
600Z.  have  been  received  ; but  it  is  hoped  that  all 
classes  will  gladly  co-operate  to  give  a national 
character  to  the  Memorial.  Its  form  must,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  subscriptions,  and  it  ia 
intended  to  invito  the  opinion  of  subscribers 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  George  Routledge,  of  tho 
Broadway,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C.,  acts  as  hon, 
secretary. 

Discoveries  at  Keynsham.— Mr.  J.  T.  Irvina 
writes: — “Further  excavations  in  the  tump  or 
mound  of  rubbish  which  covers  the  remains  of 
Keynsham  Abbey  have  laid  open  'the  south  wall 
of  the  choir  (?).  Part  of  the  rich  tile  pavement 
of  tho  chancel  was  found  in  its  original  position, 
and  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  carved 
caps  in  Duudry  and  Lias  stone  have  been  brought 
to  light.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a 
fragment  of  stone  with  Saxon  interlacing  strap 
ornament  was  discovered  among  the  remains  in 
tho  chancel.  Mr.  Cox  has  also  laid  open  soma 
very  ancient  foundations  a short  distance  Rom 
the  Abbey  Church. 

Enl^gement  of  Yarmouth  Gaol.— The  Gaol 
Committee  of  the  Great  Yarmouth  Town  Council 
have  recommended  tho  enlargement  jof  the  gaol 
iu  accordance  with  plans  and  elevations  which 
wero  laid  upon  the  table.  It  is  proposed  to  pur- 
chase property  adjoining  the  old  Toll-house,  and 
erect  a new  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
with  a frontage  to  tho  street  of  120  ft.,  an  en- 
larged court-room,  and  with  ante-rooms  and 
offices  more  in  accordance  with  modern  require- 
ments. The  Council  adopted  the  recommenda* 
tion  without  discussion. 

The  Gas  Supply  of  Birmingham. — At  a, 
recent  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council, 
as  already  stated,  it  was  resolved  (with  only 
one  dissentient)  to  purchase  the  business  of  tha 
two  local  gas  companies  for  terms  said  to  ba 
advantageous.  In  accordance  with  previous 
custom,  it  was  resolved  to  call  a meeting  of  tha 
ratepayers  to  sanction  the  purchase  5 and  tha 
meeting  has  been  held,  when  the  intended  pur- 
chase waa  opposed,  but  the  resolution  wag 
carried  approving  tho  scheme. 

Pishing  for  Statues. — We  understand  that 
company  is  now  soliciting  from  the  Turkish 
Government  a firman  for  dredging  the  port 
of  Rhodes  for  the  bronze  guns  and  culverins 
which  are  said  to  have  been  committed  to  the 
waters  in  the  times  of  the  struggle  between  tha 
Knights  of  St.  John  and  Solyman.  The  pe- 
titioners offer  to  give  the  Government  one-thir<3 
of  all  that  they  may  recover.  Besides  tha 
Colossus,  there  were  at  Rhodes  3,000  other 
statues,  100  of  which  were  colossal. 
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Terrible  Fire  in  America.— The  ISTew  York 
papera  of  the  let  inst.  report  a fire  as  having 
taken  place  at  Milleratown,  Peimsylyania,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  no  less  than  71 
buildings.  One  of  the  first  edifices  attacked  by 
the  flames  was  the  Central  Hotel,  the  escape  of 
the  inmates  being  cut  off.  Three  of  the  guests 
and  three  servants  were  known  to  be  burnt,  and 
others  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  The  fire 
originated  with  an  explosion  of  gas. 

Crystal  Palace.— Hiss  Helen  Ashton,  ayoung 
lady  likely  to  take  a good  position  in  her  pro- 
fession, has  generously  offered  to  perform  the 
part  of  Hero  in  Shakspeare’s  Comedy  of  “ Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,”  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Wednesday  nest,  the  22ad,  for  the  benefit  of 
Miss  Caroline  Parkes,  a deserving  actress,  who 
is  temporarily  unable  to  pursue  her  professional 
vocation  in  conseqnenco  of  an  accident  lately 
sustained. 

The  Wall  in  Riclimona  Cemetery.— 

The  Vicar  of  Richmond  has,  upon  the  advice  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  given  way  upon  tho 
question  of  the  cemetery  wall  which  has  lately 
excited  so  much  attention  in  that  place.  Mean- 
while an  Inspector  from  the  Home  Office  de- 
clines to  sanction  the  Nonconformist  portion  of 
the  Cemetery  as  being  too  near  the  Workhouso. 

Dinner  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  by  the 
Liverpool  Art  Club.— On  the  13th  inst.  the 
members  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club  entertained 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  the  painter,  at  dinner,  at 
their  Club-house,  Sugnal-street.  Mr.  James  L. 
Bowes,  who  occupied  the  chair,  proposed  the 
health  of  Mr.  Hunt,  which  was  drunk  with  ac- 
clamation. 

Pire  in  Montreal. — On  the  20th  ult.,  the 
Queen’s  Hall,  a new  buiding  in  St.  Catharine  e- 
Street,  and  tho  most  commodious  in  the  city,  was 
totally  destroyed.  The  building  was  owned  by 
Sir  Hugh  Allen.  The  origin  of  the  fire  was  from 
the  overheating  of  a defective  flue  near  the  main 
furnace. 

An  Orphan  Asylum  for  Newcastle. — The 
foundation-stone  of  an  orphan  asylum  to  be 
erected  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  at  a cost  of 
10,0001,,  by  Mr.  Hilton  Phillipson,  as  a memorial 
of  his  late  mother,  has  been  laid.  Sir  W.  G. 
Armstrong,  C.B.,  took  part  in  the  ceremonial. 

Stained  Glass  Windows. — The  John  Bull 
hears  that  Mr.  Fox,  the  new  vicar  of  Christ 
Church,  Westminster,  has,  from  his  dislike  to 
stained-glass  windows,  refused  to  allow  one  to  be 
placed  in  his  church  in  memory  of  his  revered 
predecessor,  the  Rev.  Cyril  Page. 

Conversazione. — The  president  of  the  lusti- 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison) 
will  hold  h>a  conversazione  in  the  West  Galleries 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  on  Tuesday, 
May  19th  next. 

The  Channel  Passage.— The  suggestion  wo 
printed  recently  (p.  283,  ante")  should  bejatcributed 
to  Mr.  R.  L.  Koumieu,  architect,  not  M. 
Roumieu. 

The  Margate  Drainage.  — Tho  Town 
Council  have  resolved  to  submit  the  drainage 
plans  to  public  notice  by  exhibiting  them  in  tho 
Oriental  Hall  for  a fortnight. 


street, 3t.  Luke’s,  for  Mr.  Batchelor.  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
architect : — 

Jago 

E.  Marr  (accepted) 


Steed  . 


590  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  mite  Hart  pnblic^ouse, 
^alworth-road,  for  Mr.  Lipson.  Mr.  Edward  Browu, 


mblic-house, 

Walworth-road,  for 
architect:— 

K.Marr  *6-7  0 

J,  Palmer  (accepted) -W;  0 

Brocks 371/  0 


For  tho  erection  of  a dwelling-house,  Bath-rosd, 
Swindon,  Wilts.  Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  architect 


Phillips 

Wiltshire... 

Barrett 

Forsihaw ... 


..£1,700 
..  1,643 
..  1,673 
..  1,330 


0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  Vagrant  Wards  at  Stratton  St. 
Margaret,  for  the  Highworth  and  Swindon  Union.  Mr. 
W.  il.  Rend,  architect « 

Wiltshire  ® ° 

Barrett  

Thomas  

Phillips  (accepted) 


279  16 


For  the  erection  of  houses  in  Arthur-street,  Newiy, 
County  Down,  Ireland,  for  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire.  Mr.  Wm.  James  Watson. 

0 » 

Mnhood  (accepted) 1,250  0 0 


by  Mr.  H.  W.  Budd  : — 

Godden  

Hockley 

Taylor 

Devens  

BriudJo  

Shurmur  

Bodea  (accepted)  , 


233  0 0 


For  repairs,  alterations,  and  additions  to  No.  27,  Carey- 
street,  Lincoln’ s-inn-fields.  for  Messrs.  Matthew  Bros. 
Mr.  Alfred  Cross,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
J ohn  Glenn  ; — 

Thompson 

Lawn  

Howard  

Patman  it  Fotheringbam  .. 

Pritchard  

Newman  & Mann 

Richards 

Wilson  Bros 

Bangs  & Co 


..£1,319  0 0 
..  1,249  0 0 
..  1,210  0 0 
..  1,077  0 0 
1,025  0 0 
..  991  0 0 

961  0 0 


0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  for  Mr.  Laings,  Croydon,  i 

Mr.  Robins,  architect , „ » 

McLachlan  £434  0 0 

Green  & King  355  0 0 

Chandler 350  0 0 

G.&S.  Smith  (accepted) 343  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  cottagea  ia  Bndge-streot, 
Newry,  County  Armagh,  for  Mr.  James  Fennell.  Mr. 
Wm.  James  Watson,  architect : 

Mabood  £2,2  0 0 

Lavery  262  0 0 

260  0 0 

Wheelan  (accepted)  260  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Rose  and  Crown  tavern,  Totten.  ; 
ham-court-road.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Dale,  architects 

Newman  & Mann £126  0 0 

Sabey  & Son 2 n 

Thomas 2,0  0 0 

For  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Barnet.  Mr.  G.  F,  1 
Stalker,  architect:— 


For  the  erection  of  houses  in  Barrack-sireet,  Newry, 
County  Armagh,  for  tho  Right  Hon.  Viacount  Newry. 
Mr.  Wm,  James  Watson,  architect 

Muhood  S 

Wheelau  (accepted) 1,093  0 0 

For  warehouse,  8,  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street,  for  Mr. 
T N Debenhnm.  Mr.  Sextus  Djball  architect  :— 

Kelly  Bros £1,533  0 0 

KUlby 1.508  0 0 

Faulkner 0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 1,53;.  0 0 

Mortar  1.^29  0 0 

Rudkin  1.461  0 0 

King  & Son 1.363  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,3C5  o 6 

Taylor 1.29.J 

W.  i F.  Croaker 


Hill,  Higgs,  & HiE  .. 

Pattinson  

Tibbett  

Niblett  & Son  

Staines  & Son  

Sabey  & Son 

Gilmour 

Scrivener  


..£3,41')  . 


Add  for 
Transepts. 
£760 


1,020  . 


480 


For  the  preetion  of  factorvand  rhimnoy-shaft,  atLosti-. 
ford  Mills,  Wonorsh,  Surrey.  Mr.  H.  Peak,  architect :—  - 
Mason 

Mitchell 

Garnett  

Pearce  .S  Clark 

Goddard  & Sou  (accepted)  , 


1,249 


For  now  farm-house.  Studdridge,  Oxon.  Mr.  Arthur 
VernoD,  architect :— 

ReaveU  £67o  0 0 

Onpll  600  0 0 

iSred  835  0 0 

Spicer  (accepted) '33  6 6 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse  in  Camomile-street,  Cit)’, 
for  Mr.  H.  Lange.  Mr.  Chancellor,  architect.  Quantities 

prepared  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons  : „ . 

Sbarpington  & Cole £3,997  0 0 

Killby 3.990  0 0 

Brown  d:  Robinson 3,949  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 3,/3a  0 0 

Brown 3.760  0 0 

Ryder  & Son 3,668  0 0 

King  & Son  (accepted)  3,5:>0  U o 


£1,74-9  0 
1,693  0 ( 
1,551  0 
1,542  0 
1,531  10 
1,474  0 


For  alterations  and  shop  frouts  to  Nos.  93  and  94,  High-; 
street,  Guildford.  Mr  Henry  Peak  architect 

Pollard  & Son £293  10  0 

Mason 259  0 0 

Strudwick -04  0 0 

West  222  0 0 

Goff  (accepted)  215  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Horse  and  Groom^ 
Guildford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak  architect 

West  £414  0 0 

Mason. 390  0 0 

PoEard  & Son  (accepted) 364  0 0 


For  Con.’rcgational  Church  at  Caterhain,  for  the  Build- 
.ug  Committee.  Mr.  John  Sulman,  jun.,  architect. 
Quantititiea  supplied  by  the  architect 


For  the  erection,  including  fixtures  and  llttiugs  of  the 

central  portion,  of  the  ChUdren's  Home,  at  Norbit^. 
Surrey  for  the  Metropolitan  Convalescent  lustitutioni 
Mr.  It.  Saxon  Snell,  architect,  Quantities  supplied  by 
a-cbitect,  and  Messrs.  Lansdowne  & Pollard:  — 

Buimer  £^38)  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers a.-C4  0 0 

Todd  & Saunders 6.06a  0 0 

Simpson 4,994  0 0 

Wall  Bros,  (accepted)  4,900  0 0 


Newman  & Maun 

Mscey 

Hill,  Higgs,  & HiU  ... 

Dore  Bros 

L.  H.  & R.  Roberts.., 


Extra  Cost  of 
"Wainscot  in  lieu 
of  Deal  for" 
Seating. 
£200 


260 


4,748  , 


200 


Royal  Institute  of  Architects.  — In  our 
notice  of  the  last  meeting  we  omitted  to  men. 
tion  that  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  vras  then  elected  as 
Fellow.  We  very  gladly  supply  the  omission. 

New  Barracks  at  ITpnor.— The  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Ball  & Gammon,  of  Lambeth,  nob 
Rochester,  as  stated,  p.  317. 


For  rebuilding  No.  61,  and  reconstructing  No.  60,  Old 
Broad-street,  for  Messrs.  Samuel  Montague  & Co.  Mr. 
N.  8.  Joseph,  architect.  Quantities  supphed  by  Mr.  8.  B, 

""^IlMrue  £4.506  0 0 

T.oEopeSSons  4,^93  0 0 

4,290  0 0 

4,151  0 0 

4,096  0 


For  house  at  Kingston,  Surrey,  for  Dr.  Shea. 

Henry  Jarvis  & Son,  architects:— 


Maraland  di  Sons ? 2 

Todd  & Saunders 347  0 0 

Wright  81o  0 0 

For  erection  of  church  of  “ Our  Lady  of  ConsolatitR 
West  Grinstead,  Sussex.  Mr.  J.  Crawley architect:-*- 


TENDERS 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Boot  Tavern, 
Cromer. street,  Gray’s-ian-road.  Mr.  E.  L.  Paraire, 
architect: — 

KeEy  Si  Bros £963  0 0 

Sawyer  953  0 0 

Hycfe  920  0 0 

Deacon  ®79  0 0 

Faulkner  873  9 5 

Canning  & Miller  870  0 0 

Sharpley “““ 

Chapman  


824  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  shop,  Northam-road, 
Southampton,  adjoining  the  St.  Marj’s-street  RaEway- 
"bridge.  Mr.  W.  II.  Mitchell,  architect.  Quantities 
eopplied : — 

Sanders 


Merritt  Si  Ashby 

Perry&Co 

Langmead&Way  .. 

Scrivener  & White  .. 

Conder  

Brown  ds  Robinson  .. 

Newman  dc  Mann 

Killby  (accepted) 


0 0 


4,075 
4,042  0 
4,036  0 
3,972  0 


Bushby  ... 

Patman  & Fotheringbam  .. 

Penhill  

Killby 

Cowland 

Stimpson  & Co 

Longmire  S Burge 


..£9,315 

8,295 

8,165 


6,774  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Bull’s  Head  public- 
.non  No.  29,  Cross-street,  Hatton-garden.  Mr.  E.  A. 


Burrell,  architect. 

Thomas  

Longmire  & Burge .... 

Newman  it  Mann 

Wagstaff  (accepted)  . 


For  pulling  down  five  warehouses  on  the  Charter! 
Estate,  and  erecting  three  new  warehouses,  for  Me! 
Tuhba  & Lewis.  Mr.  John  Collier,  architect :— 

Niblett  & Son  £5,200  0 0 

Crockett 4,892  0 0 

Mo7.1.n5'i  i-ixo.  3 995  0 0 

Elkington  (accepted) 3,994  0 0 


rkSi 

reW 


..  £993 


Chapman  

Brinton  d;  Bone  

Stevens  (accepted).,, 


For  proposed  farm,  school,  chapel,  and  new  residences, 
Boys' Country  Home,  Bisley,  Surrey.  Mr.  T.  Heygate 
Vernon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Mann 
i Saunders :—  _ „ . , -kt 

Farm,  School,  New 
Chapel.  Residences. 

Carter  d:  Son £1,665  £1,021 

Patmau&Fotberingham  1,589  937 

Brass  l,-495  

Newman  d:  Mann 1,530  9o8 

Stimpson  d:  Co.... 1,0-43  ■_  910 

Watson  f separate  amounts  7 £2,895 
Adamson  <,  not  given  S 2,724 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.-W,  C.  C.-C,  L.  E.-A.  J.  H.-M.  E.  C.  W.-P.  B.  E^^- 
s c.  —Dr  M — w.  W.  4 Sou— Mr.  C.— J.  J.  L.— E.  B.— 
-j’w  R— W-  U.  R.-H.  R.  G.-J.  W.-G.  J,-C.  C.  IL^ 
4 Son-C.-C.F.  H.-W.  J.  8.-E,  A.  K— O.  3,-H.  H.-S,  AW 
J,  L.-3-  4 8on.-G.  B.-M-  R.  I.  (for  making  drawings  and  ^ 
fleatiou  comiUete,  ready  for  eatlm.ale,  the  charge  aUowed  by  ^ut» 

scale  la  21  percent.  If  tenders  be  procured  1 ler  cent,  more.)  K- - 

forced  to  decUne.  We  could  not  print  testimoniale.)-!!-- 


week}. 


compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  gtv 

addresses.  

All  statements  of  facts,  11 
by  the  name  and  adJrei 
publication.  , 

KoTt— The  responsibility  of 
public  meetings,  res’  ‘ i.v-.v., 


e,  with  the  authors. 
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Sculpture  in  the  International  Exhibition. 

HE  sculpture  in 
the  International 
Exhibition  this 
year,  though  not 
in  great  quantity, 
includes  works  of 
no  inconsiderable 
merit  and  origin, 
ahty.  Italy  con. 
tinues  to  be  the 
chief  contributor 
in  this  depart, 
ment  of  art;  and 
among  the  sculp- 
tors  of  that 
country,  Signor 
Pozzi,  of  Milan, 
makes  a decisive 
bid  for  an  English 
reputation  by  his 
two  large,  and,  in  many  respects,  original 
works,  “the  Youth  of  Michelangelo”  and 
Byron  ” (3,000-1),  which  occupy  a central 
position  in  the  West  and  East  Galleries  reepec. 
'ively.  The  former  is  a specimen  of  the  realis- 
ucaliy  costumed  statue,  which  so  many  of  the 
nodern  Italian  sculptors  affect,  and  represents 
-he  great  artist,  as  a youth  just  grown  up,  at 
vorkupon  a figure,  the  head  of  which  is  just 
•oughed  out  from  the  block  of  marble  below 
urn  : he  leans  forward  with  knit  brows,  and  in 
leep  thought,  considering  bis  work  j one  hand 
lolds  the  mallet  behind  his  back,  in  an  atti. 
ude  of  abstraction,  an  action  which  greatly 
iclps  both  the  composition  and  the  feeling  of 
lie  work;  the  pose  has  been  well  studied, 
nd  in  a side  view  especially  is  very  satisfac- 
^7’  and  well  balanced  in  outline;  there  is, 
owever,  scarcely  so  much  made  of  the  subject 
9 wc  should  think  there  might  have  been,  and 
lere  is  a touch  of  the  prosaic  about  the  work 
hich  its  high  finish  and  careful  composition 
innot  altogether  atone  for.  This  statue  is  in 
*rble;  the  other  work,  “Lord  Byron,”  in 
ter.  The  latter  is  the  finer  work  artistically, 

Qd  has  more  of  the  broad  and  ideal  treatment 
hich  should  characterise  sculpture ; the  poet 
1 represented  in  a sitting  posture,  leaning  his 
sad  thoughtfully  on  his  hand,  the  elbow  resting 
ii  the  back  of  the  seat  (which  is  turned  side- 
•ajs)  j the  right  hand  is  stretched  out  in  a 
;>Id,  but,  perhaps,  slightly  theatrical  attitude, 
nd  rests  on  a manuscript  on  his  knee.  The 
bak  which  he  wears  is  finely  disposed,  so  as  to 
land  give  dignity  to  the  whole  composition, 
d the  total  impression  is  decidedly  fine ; but 
Ifortunately  the  head,  as  a portrait,  is  a 
« nro , at  least  it  conveys  a different  impres. 
bn  from  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
ce  best  known  representations  of  the  poet, 
te  can  see  for  whom  it  is  intended,  but  the  face 
00  ong,  and  the  head  altogether  rather  large, 

1 the  work  were  exeonted  in  marble,  it 
ght  be  possible  to  reconsider  and  modifv 
(3  “pper  part  of  the  head.  Returning  to 
VTest  Galleries,  where  most  of  the  sonlpture 
rhsposed,  we  And  among  the  most  prominent 
Brea  another  Italian  work,  Miglioretti’s 
wsbiaa  Toilet"  (2,960);  a figure  ideal  in 
I'fessed  aim,  reaUstio  in  exeoution.  “ Leshia  ” 
uds  (must  we  say  it  ?)  in  a " sponge  bath,”- 
fpraotioable  " bath,  as  they  would  say  in  the 
ge  directions,— a towel  drops  from  one  hand, 


the  other  is  occupied  in  adjusting  or  wringing 
out  a lock  of  hair  over  her  shoulder ; the  face 
and  head  are  pretty,  and  the  whole  action 
natural,  but  the  figure  has  evidently  been 
minutely  copied  from  a model  not  of  the  highest 
type;  in  front  view  especially  it  is  ilUformed 
and  angular  in  line,  and  too  thin  for  real  beauty  j 
the  side  view  is  much  better  in  every  way,  and  is 
very  elegant  in  line  and  pose;  but  on  the  whole, 
though  with  very  high  finish  and  some  ability, 
this  cannot  be  considered  a very  pleasing  work; 
the  arms,  moreover,  are  exceedingly  poor, 
whether  the  fault  of  the  artist  or  his  model  one 
cannot  very  well  say ; perhaps  both.  The  work 
facing  this,  called  “ The  First  Flowers  ” (2,992), 
by  Pandiani,  of  Milan,  illustrates  again  the 
tendency  of  the  Italian  sculptors  to  seek  for 
novelty  at  any  price.  This  is  a figure  of  a young 
female  leaning  forward  with  a smirk,  rather  than 
a smile,  and  offering  flowers  from  a collection 
which  she  carries  in  her  drapery,  which  is 
bundled  up  about  the  middle  in  such  a manner 
as  to  produce,  in  conjunction  with  the  stooping 
attitude,  a most  awkward  effect  in  the  side 
view,  making  a kind  of  bunch  at  the  middle  of 
the  back.  The  modelling  of  the  legs  is  stiff  and 
poor.  It  is  a pity,  too,  that  modern  Continental 
sculptors  so  much  affect  the  smirk  alluded  to; 
quiescence  is  the  true  condition  of  the  conn- 
tenanco  for  the  sculptor,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible  to  realise  in  marble  anything  nearer  to  a 
laugh  than  that  faint  reflective  kind  of  smile 
which  scarcely  disturbs  the  lips  ; unless,  indeed 
the  artist  is  really  aiming  at  the  grotesque. 
Behind  this  is  one  of  those  more  pleasing 
studies  of  child-life  to  which  modem  sculp- 
ture is  very  much  turning ; “ A Child  on  the 
Seashore"  (3,033),  by  Sossi,  of  Milan,  which 
18  a good  specimen  of  'naive,  natural  action 
and  expression,  and  of  thoroughly  realistic 
modelling.  Its  defect  is  that,  though  not  suited 
very  well  for  a niche,  it  is  certainly  not  a work 
which  will  bear  looking  at  all  round.  The  back 
view  is  awkward  and  unsightly.  This  “ all 
round”  theory  of  statuary,  to  which  Thorwaldsen 
attached  so  much  importance,  seems  a question 
scarcely  considered  in  the  majority  of  works  of 
this  class;  yet  it  is  highly  important,  and  must 
either  be  fully  considered  or  entirely  ignored  ; 
a middle  course  is  impossible.  As  an  abso- 
lute contrast  to  the  last  may  bo  noted  J.  Bell’s 
little  girl  with  dove,  “ Colombelliua  ” (2,813), 
which  is  as  generalised  and  conventional  in 
treatment  as  the  other  is  individual  and  realistic. 

The  face  is  very  pretty ; the  kneeling  figure 
entirely  covered  with  the  frock  makes,  however, 
on  odd  little  lump  without  much  meaning. 
Biganzoli’s  portrait  statuette  of  “Manzoni” 
(2,851),  claims  aword  on  account  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  original.  It  is  a literal  representation 
of  the  novehst  “in  his  habit  as  ho  lived,”  to  wit, 
a long  overcoat  and  a round  cap;  he  holds  an  open 
book,  with  an  inscription  from  Goethe.  The  face 
has  that  individuality  which  indicates  that  it  is 
a good  likeness.  Further  down  the  room  we 
come  to  a work  of  very  opposite  character,  a 
representation,  almost  “heroic”  size,  of  the 
“Lady  of  the  Lake,”  by  Mr.  Adams-Acton. 
Scott’s  heroine  is  represented,  of  course,  fully 
draped,  standing  erect,  with  the  left  hand  resting 
on  the  head  of  a largo  deerhound  by  her  side. 

The  face  is  slightly  upturned  to  the  right,  the 
attitude  and  manner  conveying  the  idea  that  she 
is  in  the  act  of  welcoming  a guest  to  “the 
enchanted  hall.”  The  expression  of  noble  and 
dignified  courtesy  in  the  face  and  bearing  of  the 
figure  is  very  finely  felt,  and  it  is  not  often  we 
see  a work  of  this  class  which  more  completely 
answers  to  the  idea  of  the  imaginary  poetic 
creation  which  it  is  intended  for.  The  drapery 
might  perhaps  have  been  made  a little  more  of; 
it  is  rather  tamely  treated.  Near  this  is  a half! 
size  figure  by  an  artist  whose  works  we  have 
have  before  met  with  in  this  gallery,  Mr.  Lawlor, 
whose  productions  always  embody  an  original 
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idea.  The  present  work,  “Musing,”  (2,950) 
18  a coloured  plaster  statue,  representing  a 
young  and  beautiful  female  figure,  undraped, 
seated  apparently  on  rocks,  looking  round  to  the 
'right,  with  a thoughtful  face  and  parted  lips,  her 
head  leant  on  her  hand  ; the  position,  with  the  left 
foot  drawn  np  to  a higher  ledge  than  the  ot^  er, 
gives  a graceful  line  and  pose  to  the  whole  ; the 
right  leg  appears  to  us  a little  over-thick  in  the 
lower  part,  but  the  whole  work  is  very  refined 
and  suggestive  in  feeling,  and  is  well  worth  the 
more  finished  execution  in  marble  which  wo  hope 
its  author  may  bo  commissioned  to  give  it. 
Among  the  busts  of  female  figures  which  are  so 
common  now.  js.'a  very  piquant  and  characteristic 
one  by  Villa  (Milan),  under  the  title  a “ Pompeian 
Girl  ” (3,048).  “ Girl  with  Pigeon  ” (3,102)  is  a 
little  statuette  well  worth  attention,  by  Jakob 
Ungerer;  the  pose  and  action  of  the  figure, 
holding  back  her  dress  with  one  hand,  is 
most  natural  and  sprightly,  and  the  execution 
remarkably  free,  not  polished  up,  but  chiselled  in 
bold  clean  strokes,  as  by  a hand  certain  of  its 
aim,  and  not  dependent  on  after-finishing.  The 
“ Satyr,”  by  Peduzzi  (2,900),  with  some  clever- 
ness,  we  can  only  chronicle  as  a remarkably  ugly 
and  repulsive  thing,  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
carving.  Landseer’s  “ Mother’s  Love  ” (2,940), 
a plaster  model,  is  a very  pleasing  and  carefully- 
composed  half-size  group ; the  child  asleep  on 
the  mother’s  knee,  who  looks  tenderly  at  it  j tho 
drapery  over  tho  lower  limbs  is  well  arranged. 
Count  Gleichen’s  terra-cotta  “German  Flower 
Girl”  and  "Como  Fisher  Boy”  were  seen  in 
last  year’s  Academy  : the  latter  is  admirable  as  a 
realistic  statue;  the  figure  is  full  of  boyish 
life  and  cheerfulness.  Tho  four  busts  by  Calvi 
of  the  seasons  (2,865)  should  be  noticed, 
“Summer”  especially,  a very  fine,  handsome, 
placid  type  of  face,  with  heavy  masses  of  hair 
overshadowing  it  on  each  side.  “ Flown  ” 
(3,453),  another  of  the  child-figures,  is  a very 
pretty  specimen  ofa  portrait  statue  treated  with 
some  novelty;  it  represents  a little  boy  (second 
son  of  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell)  in  tho  act  of 
chasing,  or  pointing  eagerly  after,  something 
that  has  taken  wing,  a bird  or  a butterfly ; it  is 
a very  successful  attempt  at  life-like  portraiture  : 
"Caught”  (3,052)  is  a likeness  of  the  elder 
brother,  treated  in  a similar  spirit;  Mr.  F.  J. 
Williamson  is  the  artist. 

Most  of  the  sculpture  is  in  tho  West  Galleries  ; 
among  specimens  on  the  east  aide  we  notice 
Laumans’s  very  elegant  statuette,  “ The  First 
Letter”  (2,947);  a clever  portrait  bust,  "Dr. 

L (2,857),  by  Bourc:  an  old  wrinkled  face, 

with  much  character,  finished  entirely  with  tho 
tool  and  unpo’ished.  Samaiii’s  large  statue,  a 
“Woman  of  Cervara”  (3,025),  despite  its  size 
and  pretension,  is  a commonplace  work,  some- 
what  coarse  in  execution,  and  very  poor  in  idea. 

The  same  artist’s  small  terra-cotta,  “ Love  on  the 
Watch”  (3,026),  has  humour  and  originality. 
Pagani’s  "Love  in  Ambush”  (2,982)  is  a very 
elaborated  treatment  in  marble  of  a somewhat 
similar  motive ; his  Cupid  stands  tiptoe  on  flowers 
(a  bad  treatment  for  sculpture),  with  finger  to 
chin,  bow  hidden  behind  his  back,  and  an  arch 
look  of  expectancy;  the  modelling  and  finish 
very  fine,  but  somehow  the  work  fails  to  interest 
us.  Persiua’s  “Paolo  and  Francesca,”  with 
Dante’s  celebrated  line  cut  round  the  base,  is  one 
of  the  most  tame  and  soulless  renderings  of 
the  subject  we  ever  saw ; the  figures  are  utterly 
without  passion,  and  the  sculptor  seems  to  have 
bestowed  his  chief  attention  on  the  lace  and 
ornaments  of  the  dress.  It  is  painful  to  see  a 
great  art  thus  degraded,  and  a great  poetic  idea 
trifled  with.  Fraikin’s  marble  bust  of  “Tethys  ” 
(2,899)  is  a small  thing  worthy  of  the  artist's 
reputation  ; it  is  in  slightly  yellowish  marble,  a 
face  with  a profile  of  exquisite  regular  Greek 
beauty,  turned  towards  the  right  shoulder,  with 
a coronet  of  coral  and  sea- weed,  and  a gold  neck, 
lace  (gilt  in  the  marble).  It  is  not  unamasiog 
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to  contrast  ttis  boantifnl  imoginatiTO  ’"‘I''' 
a neighbouring  portrait  bust  (2,881),  ^7  Kesel, 
of  a regular  fat,  well-fed,  moustached  German 
"Philistine,” — the  ideal  aud  the  real  irr  sharp 
contrast.  The  terra-cotta  busts, by  Do  Braekeleer, 
in  this  gallery  should  be  noticed  ; they  are  arti- 
ficial in  coiffure  and  " get-up  ” generally,  but  the 
faces  have  plenty  of  character  and  individuality, 
aud  are  very  clever  indeed  in  their  way. 

The  sculpture  at  the  International  this  year 
will  certainly  repay  attention;  if  there  are  only 
one  or  two  things  of  the  highest  class,  there  are 
a considerable  number  that  possess  merit  and 
interest  above  the  average.  Probably  the  ex- 
cellent opportunity  which  these  galleries  afford 

n 1 l-.i. orfial.fl  ainTfi 


appositely  designated  as  happily  designed.  The  ' 

number  of  them  indicates  gi'eat  industry,  and 
their  merit  an  aptitude  that  is  remarkable ; it 
accounts,  no  doubt,  for  a sameness  and  done- 
after-recipe  look  that  will  become  detrimental 
at  last,  thongh.  , . . , -u  • 

It  is  said  that  a painter  is  the  better  for  being 
national,  and  it  will  be  quite  to  be  regretted  if 
Mr.  G.  J.  Pinwell  does  more  than  give  temporary 
attention  to  Eastern  affairs,  and  does  not  return 
all  the  more  devoted  to  his  own  country. 

Beggar’s  Roost,  Tangier,  Morocco  _ (68),  is 
marked  by  many  fine  qualities,  but  it  is  pre- 
eminently disagreeable  beyond  any  quality  else. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Johnson’s  flower-garden  in  " Summer 
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cellent  opportunity  which  these  galleries  attora  .f  TTm^lish  ciids  of  very 

foe  cxMb’iSng  sculpture  attracts  arUxt^  smee  cb a„"d 


their  only  alternative  in  this  country  is  the  dull 
and  badly-lighted  room  at  the  Academy, 


THE  WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITIOKS, 
PALL-MALL. 

Thk  Water  Colour  Socioty  and  the  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water-colours  have  thrown 
open  their  doors  simultaneously,  as  is  their 
wont  at  this  season,  and  each  and  both 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  collection  of 
drawings  funning  their  present  respective  ex- 
hibitions; for,  however  general  a proficiency 
in  the  use  of  that  brush  that  may  be  sucked 
sometimes  with  impunity  has  become,  the  two 
societies  maintain  a supremacy  only  to  be 
divided  between  themselves. 

At  the  gallery  of  the  former,  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
A.E.A.,  is  gloriously  prominent  in  a scene  from 
"Othello”  that  be  has  already  treated  once 
before  (what  of  all  that  is  to  be  illustrated  or 
painted  has  be  not  already  done  before  ?)  the 
Council  Chamber  wherein  Desderaona,  avowing 
her  knowledge  of  wife’s  duty  to  the  husband,  de- 
cides  to  abide  by  it  (10).  Though  it  is  nearly 
possible  to  guess  without  seeing  it  the  admirable 
use  Sir  John  would  make  of  tho  dramatic  and 
picturesque  opportunities  offered  by  the  subject, 
he  has  never  produced  anything  that  excels  it  for 
colour;  it  is  certainly  a superb  specimen.  This, 
and  "The  Recall”  (52),  a trumpeter  of  course, 
and  mounted  on  a sort  of  dun-creamy-colouved 
horse  peculiar  to  the  artist’s  stud  and  study  ; 
with  a more  quiet  bub  equally  unmistakable 
production,  a knight  and  attendant  reat- 
ing  by  the  way-side  listening  to  the  for- 
tunate minstrel,  ” described  by  Wordsworth 
(230),  will  be  considered  the  best  of  seven 
works  contributed.  Mr.  Frederick  Taylor 
presents  " One  of  Cromwell’s^  Troopers  ” 
(23),  reinvigorating  lus  stable  mind,  with  his 
stabled  steed,  saddled  for  emergency,  refreshing 
in  another  way  more  invigorating  to  its  mind. 

A “Wild  Boar  Hunt”  (135)  at  which  the  first 
spear  has  been  too  slow  for  the  first  hound  or 
two,  that  with  wide-open  eyes  are  fast  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  in  tusky-dusky  death  ; and  a bright 
little  bit  of  flirtation  on  horseback,  suggestive 
that  jovial  young  hunters  prepared  for  the  chase 

^}io  " Rise  at  the  sounding  of  the  horn,  and 

health  with  sport  embrace,  when  a honting  they 
do  go,” — have  time  for  more  pursuits  than  one 
(237)*  have  all  Mr.  Taylor’s  dash  and  masterly 
effect.  Mr.  F.  W.  Topham  is  as  conspicuous 
as  of  old,  aud  whether  recounting  Spanish 
episode  “At  the  Church  Door”  (128),  or 
investing  with  his  poncil’s  poetry  so  simple  a 
personage  as  a “Girl  at  a Spring”  (I-IO),  or 
embodying  the  poetry  of  others  with  this  same 
pencil  (119),  maintaiushis  reputation. 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  Fripp  appears  not  to  share  the 
nearly  common  horror  with  which  authors, 
painters,  musicians,  and  mathematicians  regard 
that  hairy,  harried  vagabond,  the  organ-grinder, 
j udging  by  the  interest  and  care  shown  for  the  sub. 
ject,  “ Starring  in  the  Provinces,”  (122),  aud  who 
is  creating  a great  sensation  with  assistance  from 
the  ballet  department  of  his  establishment — the 
monkey,  amongst  the  astonished  natives  of  what 
must  be  supposed  to  be  a very  distant  village, 
with  a taste  for  music  less  nice  than  Mr.  T.  R. 
Lament’s  charming  young  lady  friend  of  our  very 
great  grandmothers  setting  right  the  energetic 
old  fiddler,  who  is  “ Out  of  Tune”  (192).  The 
damsel’s  pretty  face  would  be  the  better  for 
better  drawing. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  contrives  to  turn  to 
picturesque  purpose  every  little  nook  in  the 
greenwood  (224,236),  or  orchard  (88),  or  such 
morsels  of  primitive  building  (10)  as  by  the 
introduction  of  one,  and  sometimes  two, 
pretty  or  gallant  figures  variously  posed 
but  similarly  disposed,  he  can  make  premises 
for  a title:  all  his  small  di-awings  are  asl 


probable  loveliness  changing  the  dead  and 
scentless  pourri  of  their  china  vases  for  freshly- 
gathered  rose-leaves  (44),  is  a marvel  for  finish, 
and  so  delightful  as  a picture,  that  it  will  take  as 
long  to  become  an  object  of  no  further  attrac- 
tiveness as  it  would  for  its  admirers  to  grow 
weary  of  the  reality  it  represents,  almost. 
Judging  by  prevailing  taste  for  elaborate  imita- 
tion, the  charm  of  perfect  naturalness  that  does 
not  always  accompany  it,  should  render  this 
extraordinary  work  very  popular  indeed.  For 
equal  finish,  with  the  same  good  taste,  but  far 
more  telling  effect  of  light  and  shadow  con- 
trast,  “The  Reader”  (7),  by  the  same  artist, 
goes  even  beyond  this  in  arresting  attention. 
Two  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  quaintly  perched 
on  the  conveniently-bowed  arms  of  an  old  apple- 
tree,  are  rapt  in  the  description  of  some  exciting 
theme  read  to  them  from  a book  by  a gentleman 
who  evidently  appreciates  the  author,  and  con- 
sequently leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  gentle- 
man and  the  author  are  one.  Although  the 
tree,  with  its  moss  and  small  ivy  decoration 
to  its  riven,  vari  - coloured  bark,  and  the 
whole  orchard,  indeed,  with  its  shades  and  its 
lights  coming  just  in  the  right  places,  seem  made 
and  intended  for  the  special  accommodation  of 
the  party  occupying  it  just  now  there  is,  again, 
such  an  air  of  naturalness  about  the  composition, 
with  such  thorough  completeness  of  depiction 
for  all  its  components — heads,  hands,  costume, 
apples,  and  grass,  to  wit, — that  it  is  amongst  the 
mostdelightfulthingsof  its  kind  to  be  seen,  andis 
so  forcibly  painted  that  it  makes  every  thing  near 
it  look  weak  and  washed  out;  Mr.  Birket  Foster’s 
drawing  of  “ The  Spring”  (75),  included,  which 
is  not  the  best  of  Mr.  Foster’s  exhibits.  “Purity” 
(107),  by  Mr.  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  R.A.,  is  a life- 
size  study,  and  looks  exceedingly  pure,  indeed. 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  peculiarities  for  the 
most  part  arc  distinguishing  excellences,  yet  in- 
clude some  his  most  ardent  admirers  could 
never  count  as  such.  His  resuscitations  from 
the  antique,  so  far  as  tho  once  living  are  cou- 
corned,  are  galvanised  corpses  only;  or  only 
partly  revived,  seem  to  sit,  or  loll,  or  He,  by 
reason  of  a semi-paralysed  condition,  that 
makes  any  other  position  than  the  one 
assigned  them  a physical  impossibility.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  identify  the  sombre,  heavy 
appearance  that  bis  method  of  representa- 
tion  entails,  in,  for  instance,  "Autumn”  (249), 
or  in  (268)  "A  Roman  Artist,”  and  in  (285), 
wherein  an  exceedingly  long  lady,  with  very 
small  head  and  arms,  and  who  seems  to  have  no 
use  in  her  from  tho  seventh  rib  downwards,  with 
any  possible  time’s  influence  of  Southern  atrao- 
sphere : and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  arrive  at 
tho  right  reason  why  ancient  Romans  should  have 
had  BO  little  cause  to  call  themselves  good-look- 
ing. The  charming  silvery  effect  so  often  present 
in  his  paintings  in  oil-colour,  aud  the  beautifully 
qualified  tints  frequently  to  be  noticed  in  these 
more  important  works,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be 
found  in  his  drawings,  which,  remarkable  as 
they  are  for  showing  antiquarian  research, 
archmological  knowledge,  the  power  that  charac- 
terises their  workmanship  being  more  ponderous 
thau  brilliantly  effective,  are  less  pleasing  as 
pictures  than  instructive  as  illustrations  of  a . 
past  age,  so  far  as  the  materials  revived  for  repre-  | 
sentatTon  being  faithfully  portrayed  can  make 
them  to  be. 

With  all  the  additions  to  the  ranks  of  associate 
members,  the  Society  must  rely,  as  heretofore, 
on  the  superlative  excellence  of  the  great 
majority  who  practise  what  must  be  supposed  to 
be  the  best  aud  fittest  application  of  water-colour 
art ; to  fix  the  passing  season’s  fitful  change  for 
any  season’s  contemplation.  There  seems  to  he 
some  obstacle  to  prevent  any  very  wide  accept- 
ance of  the  mediums  used  by  figure-painters. 
The  distich, 


“ Tlie  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights ; 
^Yoo(is'  harmless  shades  haTo  only  true  delights ; 


may  be  selected  for  a motto  to  the  catalogue  of  .. 

Water-colour  Exhibitions  generally. 

Mr.  Carl  Haag,  Mr.  J.  J.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  F. 
Walker,  A.R.A.,  are  not  represented  at  all ; nor  i 
have  Mr.  Holmau  Hunt  or  Mr.  Stacey  Marks,  a 
A.R.A.,  sent  any  help  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Houghton’s  two  clever  sketchy  . 
contributions  betoken  that  7ie  might  be  off  to 
the  East  presently,  if  he  sees  any  object  in 
rendering  more  perfectly  such  illustrations  from 
the  “Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments”  as  ho  i 
wives  a taste  of  in  (220),  “The  Jew  examining 
the  Diamond,”  and  in  (259),  “ A Mendicant  ’ ; 
and  which  is  a taste  that  must  he  acquired,  lor 
both  drawings  are  more  funny  than  fascinating.  • 
Whilst  Messrs.  G.  Fripp,  E.  Duncan,  G.  Dodg-  i 
son,  T.  Danby,  Alfred  Hunt,  Paul  Naftel,  T.  M. 
Richardson,  Collingwood  Smith,  C.  Davulson,!' 
H Gastineau,  and  J.  W.  Whitaker  lead  such  an. 
army,  armed  with  “ beauty-breatbing  pencils,’ 

' to  contend  with  nature  in  any  field,  and  make  it 
prisoner,  surely  trophies  will  never  cease  toi: 
adorn  the  walls  of  their  temple,  though  erected^ 
to  the  honour  of  Nature  itself.  Perfection  ofu 
more  than  dexterity  must  be  attained  beforeil 
recruits  can  hope  to  be  enlisted  ; and  there  is 
nothing  more  deluding  to  those  who  cannofct 
paiut  at  all;  nothing  more  disheartening  to^ 
those  who  are  passingly  clever  than  to  witneasi 
the  ease,  gained  from  hard  work  and  gift,  thati 
characterises  wonders  done. 

“ The  way  to  paint  as  well  as  they  do,  saysi 
Complacency, — vyho  thinks  he  can  do  anytlungl 
if  he  tries,— “is  to  watch ’em!”  Is  it?  “Tc 

learn  how  they  do  it.”  Just  so.  The  right 
way  is  the  right  and  most  direct  way,— rail  who- 
may  —for  the  British  painter  to  arrive  at  somei 
station;  and  for  this  be  may  learn  tmietablei 
from  nearly  any  newspaper  that  advertises 
largely.  Our  water-colour  landscape-painter^ 
enjoy  quite  a monopoly;  it  is  never  insistecj 
that  they  can  learn  very  much  from  Continental 
schools’  teaching;  if  it  were,  there  can  be  veryj 
little  doubt  but  what  they  would  not.  Howeve^ 
this  immunity  should  make  them  proud,  indeedd 
of  all  the  praise  they  get,  if  it  be  not  half  so 
much  as  they  deserve;  for  they  help  to  eudeas 
the  word  "our,”  when  so  few  things  m pat; 
ticular  seem  left  as  specially  belonging  to  iifiv 
No  assertion  can  be  more  stupid  than  that  whio-i 
would  go  to  ignore  British  influence  on  art ; am; 
80  long  as  no  foreign  influence  can  be  shown  hi 
have  advanced  it,  to  say  whatever  cultivatio.’ 
we  can  hope  for,  must  be  exotic.  Kaulbach,  a,! 
lately  dead,  acknowledged  his  love  and  veuere. 
tion  for  Flaxman ; he  showed  it,  too  ; am| 
Constable,  we  are  told,  led  and  leads  mot, 
followers  than  the  sons  of  those  fathers  hi 
lived  amongst  could  ever  believe  to  be  tbi 
case,  unless  they  could  speak  as  well  Si 
understand  very  good  French.  Who  wonh 
not  envy  the  life  of  a really  gifted  landscape 
painter  ? They  who  would  aspire  to  teach  tli 
livino-  how  to  see  life,— to  shape  and  cloth 
for  fact  the  record  of  what  was,  or  satiaiii 
the  sight  of  all  who  sec,  or  think  they  seeiQ 
eveiyone  else  can  see,  the  purport  of  a lesson, -cl 
may  fume  and  fret  to  a life’s  end  if  chance  ari 
fashion  be  not  their  help.  But  the  earth  ari 
the  sea  are  to  your  view  as  to  ours ; and  wit 
would  not  wish  for  the  power  of  hand  to  ahol! 
that  in  their  change  and  manifold  charms  tho 
evoke  the  same  wonder,  the  same  worship  i 
Him  who  made  and  rules?  Yes,  a landsoapq 
painter’s  way  in  the  world,  if  confined  toil 
county  even,  is  glorious,  if  he  really  be  tl 
artist,  and  if  in  humility  he  glories  m glo:j 
from  when  the  sun  rises  to  when  tho  si  I 
sets,  and  the  pale-faced  moon  keepeth  wat;j 
over  all  things  that  sleep,  and  those  who  shE| 
never  more  be  awakened  by  the  sun . Oh,  go  yixi 
way,  Scrutator  Depictor,  across  plain,  thron;- 
sun-warmed  fields,  where  nods  the  com  « 
emerald  pastures  spread;  down  the  slope 
with  hare-bella  for  a blue  cataract  to  a 

sea  of  brakes  that  waves  and  ripples  beneath  t:' 
mast-like  larches;  down  valley  to  the  dale  wb£ 

I little  rocks,  cushioned  with  soft  mosses,  8,1 
' monoliths  of  many  a spring-come  and  autumi 
fall  • where  feathery  ferns  bow  to  the  fact  tti 
the  leaves  of  the  dead  help  forth  new  life  i 
life’s  knowledge.— that  from  rest  shall  cok 
atrain  energy.  Forward  on  to  the  uplands,  ag2 
to  oat-lands  aud  barley  plots,  that  tell  man  ai 
beast  must  drink  and  eat  alike,  but  not  al) 
(man  eats  a flock  and  a herd  or  two  before, 
cuts  his  wisdom-teeth),  over  green  knolls  , 
beach  capped  heights,  down  again  to  marshy  p; 
where  elder  and  dock  and  ground  weeds,, 
twisted  luxuriance,  stay  your  course,  to  worn, 
why  Nature  should  hide  in  sly  corners  so  mi 
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r'  of  jfca  wealth  of  beauty;  through  thickets  to  the 
n feu,  with  its  earthy  essence  exhaling  in  shroud 
' ; of  vapour,  that,  rising  and  becoming  a pearly 
p wreath,  entwines  the  highest  mountain’s  top 
M hke  a fond  soul  embracing  the  last  it  knows  on 
% earth  ere  taking  flight  for  heaven. 
t We  have  more  to  say  presently. 


EEMINISCENCES  of  WILHELil 
VON  KAULBACH. 

rl  It  is  now  many  years  since  we  were  first  intro- 
|i(  ducedtoKaulbach.  Stimulatedbyseveralworksof 
H Dyce  which  had  appeared  in  the  Eoyal  Academy 
Exhibition,  displaying  a higher  range  of  thought 
J and  a finer  style  of  drawing  and  of  composition 
“ than  the  students  were  accustomed  to  see  there 
the  excellences  of  which  they  attiibuted  to  his 
German  education  in  art,  we,  with  some  fellow, 
students,  resolved  to  visit  Munich,  and  there 
work  with  the  thoroughness  and  determination 
jof  German  students.  Wo  arrived  in  the  Bavarian 
[capital  in  the  autumn  of  1840.  Having  good 
[letters  of  introduction,  we  were  soon  in  com- 
munication with,  and  known  to  all  the  leading 
painters  of  the  German  Art  Eevival,— Cornelius, 
jSchnorr,  Hess,  Kaulbach,  and  others.  We  well 
recollect,  for  the  first  time,  entering  Kaulbach’s 
studio  in  the  St.  Anna  Vorstadt.  He  was 
working  at  the  cartoon  of  the  “ Destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  but  immediately  turned  aud  re- 
ceived us  with  the  greatest  frankness  aud 
manners,  wo  were,  perhaps, 

1 little  too  distrait,  m consequence  of  the  first 
mpression  which  his  great  design  had  made 
ipon  us.  The  fine  drawing  and  composition  had 
iveted  our  attention  upon  the  cartoon  in- 
itead  of  the  designer.  But  forcibly  turning 
he  current  of  our  thoughts,  wo  began  to  pay 
attention  to  the  discourse  of  the  professor,  and 
0 note  more  observantly  his  features,  proper- 
ions,  aud  general  bearing. 

Ho  was  about  the  middle  height,  slender,  and 
abited  in  a long  black  collegiate  gown.  Our 
yes  rested  upon  an  oval  face,  and  deep.set 
een  eyes  ; rather  long,  dark-brown  hair  bound’ 
ig  a high,  smooth  forehead,  and  close-shaven 
heeks  ; a well-proportioned  and  slightly  aquiline 
ose,  m which  tho  nostrils  were  evidently  pre- 
isposed  to  rise  in  harmonious  concert  with  the 
uter  angles  of  well-defined  satirical  eyebrows. 

. full,  dark,  drooping  moustache  hung  over  a 
eJl-formed  mouth  and  pronounced  chin  The 
andsomeness  of  tho  face  was  heightened  by  a 
ight  roseate  flush  in  the  somewhat  olive  com- 
lexion.  Tho  general  aspect  of  his  faco  might 
ive  been  pronounced  somewhat  Mepbisto- 
lehan,  and  boro  unmistakable  signs  of  a lurk- 
g satirical  humour.  He  gave  us  good  and 
leery  counsel  as  to  the  course  of  study  we 
lould  ^irsue,  and  so  our  first  interview  termi- 
w afterwards  became  his  pupil 

We  have  stated  that  Kaulbach  was,  at 
° working  at  the  fore- 

onnd  of  ^the  cartoon  of  “ The  Destruction  of 
Tusalem.  This,  however,  was  bub  ono  of  a 
nea  of  cartoons,  which,  since  that  time,  have 
en  executed  in  the  water-glass  process  in  the 
Bne  Museum  at  Berlin.  The  first  of  these  has 

atof  the  Geisterslacht”#  are  the  two  works  of 
mlbach,  which  are  the  most  frequently  re- 
:reU  to  m_  this  country,  we  may  take  them  as 
of  the  master’s  style,  and,  as 
cn,  ht  themes  for  critical  disquisition.  The 
lateur  critics  who  pick  up  the  set  phrases  of 
tiBtio  detraction  ready  to  hand,  and  who  hurl 
am  lodiscriminately  at  tho  reputation  of  any 
Poted  painter  whose  stylo  they  consider  them- 
ves  bound  to  disapprove  of,  have  in  their 
i8s  Ignorance  dubbed  Kaulbach  academic  ! 

Never  was  there  a greater  misconception  of  an 
<i8t  8 place  in  art.  Kaulbach’s  style  was  to 
intents  and  purposes,  a culmination  of  the 
idenciea  of  the  early  German  school  of  do 
ners.  It  has  not,  as  a rule,  tho  Eaffaelle  and 
ohelangelcsque  leaning  of  his  master  Come- 
fi,  or  of  his  other  contemporaries.  There  is 
_ same  tendency  in  Kaulbach’a  larger  works, 
m the  early  Flemish  and  German  school,  to 
^ke  a picture  a history,— an  illustration  of  a 
fnected  senes  of  events.  In  " The  Destruc- 
^ of  Jerusalem/’  just  referred  to,  we  have  the 
ophets  who  bad  foretold  the  fall  above  and 
i wniDg  the  composition.  Below  wo  see  Titus 
jeriDg,  and  theTemple  rentmidst  thunders  and 
iitmugs.  Lower  still,  and  .in  the  middle  ground 
' Boe  the  high  altar  desecrated  by  the  Eoman 
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soldiers,  who  are  planting  upon  it  the  emblem  of 
prey,  but  not  of  prayer,  the  eagle.  The  high  priests 
putting  themselves  to  death;  the  Jewish  women 
m lamentations  and  despair,  and  there,  calmly  in 
the  foreground,  as  the  result  of  these  terrible 
events,  the  exodus  of  the  primitive  Christian 
church,  guarded  by  angels.  Whether  we  think 
this  kind  of  treatment  transcends  the  proper 
limits  of  pictorial  art,  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
not  an  academic  treatment  of  the  subject- 
It  18  essentially  German.  Neither  is  the  style  of 
the  drawing  academic,  the  human  forms  and 
the  draperies  have  evidently  been  studied  from 
nature.  Kaulbach’a  whole  teaching  was,  as 
that  of  his  master  Cornelius,  an  exhortation  to 
study  nature  carefully,  minutely,— an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  studies  which  our  fellow-student 
made  m Kaulbach’s  ateliei-,  would  in  themselves 
be  a lesson  even  to  the  English  art  students  of 
the  present  day. 

Of  all  his  great  compositions,  that  of  the 
Geisterslacht”  will  probably  receive  the  widest 
recognition  as  a work  of  art.  Thechoice  of  sub- 
ject,  the  beauty  of  line  in  its  composition,  the 
variety  of  action,  the  drawing,  and  above  all,  its 
singleness  of  purpose,  will  commend  it  to  the 
critics  and  artists  of  all  nations.  Kaulbach  was 
commissioned  by  the  Count  Eaezynski  to  carry 
out  the  sketch  for  this  work,  in  oil,  upon  a large 
scale.  The  Count,  however,  happened  to  see 
this  great  design  when  it  was  merely  got  in  upon 
tho  canvas  in  chiaroscuro,  in  burnt  umber 
and  was  so  delighted  with  it  in  this  state,  that 
he  prevailed  upon  the  artist  to  leave  it  so,  and 
to  let  him  have  it  without  colour.  This  was  a 
very  wise  suggestion  of  the  Count’s,  for  although 
Kaulbach  was,  of  all  the  Munich  painters  of  that 
time,  by  far  the  best  colourist,  he  was  not  strong 
enough  m this  quality  to  have  added  to  its  attrac- 
tions  by  putting  it  into  colour.  We  have,  however 
seen  many  of  his  studies  in  colour  which  showed 
very  conclusively  that  he  might  have  become  a 
colounst  as  well  as  a designer  had  he  earlier 
directed  Ins  attention  to  this  branch  of  artistic 
study.  The  “ Geisterslacht  ” may  bo  seen  in  the 
Kaczynski  oolle..tion  in  Berlin. 

If  we  have  not  lost  the  greatest  painter  in 
Europe  by  the  death  of  Kaulbach,  wo  have  lost 
the  greatest  designer.  The  numerous  works  of 
this  master  would  testify  not  only  to  his  great  and 
varied  talent,  but  to  his  industry.  The  illustra 
tions  to  the  Eeineke  Fuchs  will  for  ages  exhibit 
ins  versatility  and  humour. 

Kaulbach  waa  a groat  admirer  of  the  works 
of  Klaxmau  and  Hogarth.  Tho  engravings 
alter  Hogarth  appear  to  have  possessed  great 
attractions  for  him,  and  to  have  imbued  him 
with  that  spirit  of  » truth  to  the  life”  which  is 
displayed  in  many  of  his  performances.  The 
Mad-houae*  is  one  of  the  designs  which  he  made 
when  fully  possessed  by  the  genius  of  Ho-^arth 
It  IS  so  terribly  true  that  we  were  at  last  com- 
pelled to  remove  it  from  the  walls  of  the  studio 
ibe  great  designer’s  charcoal  drawings,  in 
Illustration  of  Goethe’s  and  Schiller’s  works,  are 
also  Hogarthianin  their  leanings. 

But  how  the  years  have  rolled  away  ! Kaul- 
bach  was  still  to  us  in  the  heyday  of  life  and 
Iresh  in  our  memory,  till  the  announcement  of  his 
death  a few  days  since  made  us  note  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  that  be  must  have  been  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age.  _ Ho  was  born  in  Arolson,  West- 
phalia, Oct.  lo,  1S05,  studied  at  Duaaeldorf  under 

Cornelius,  by  whoso  infiuenoo  ho  was  called  to 
Munich  in  1825  : he  waa  made  a correspondent  of 
the  Kronoh  Institute  in  1842 ; director  of  the 
Ivoyal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Munich  in  1S49  • 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1855  • was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  officer  in  1807.  Kaul- 
baoh  was  also  a member  of  many  learned 
societies,  and  received  various  orders.  Of  such 
men  nations  may  be  proud,  for  it  is  they  who 
raise  the  monuments  by  which  posterity  will 
estimate  a people’s  place  in  civilisation. 
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EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BEITISH 
AECHITECTS, 


Clerkea-well  TecEnical  School  of  Art — 
The  half-yearly  e.xhibition  of  drawings  by  the 
students  of  the  above-named  institute  took  place 
on  Thursday,  April  16th,  at  St.  John’s  Hall 
between  183  and  185,  St.  Jobn-street-road  and 
was  well  attended.  Amongst  the  drawim-s 
noteworthy  were  those  drawn  by  Messrs.  John 
Kerr,  George  Ingram,  Thomas  Dixon,  William 
Herring  and  Edward  Croker,  and  several 
jevveJry  sketches  by  Messrs.  Charles  John  and 
Wilham  Speight.  Mr.  Charles  Meyer  is  the 
master. 


* Narrenhaus,  Irrenhaua. 


Alan  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  mem. 
bera,  held  last  Monday  evening,  the  president. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  the  chair,  Mr,  John  D. 
bedding  was  elected  Fellow. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  that  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  he  had 
that  evening  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  the 
Institutes  most  valued  members,  Mr.  Owen 
Jones.  He  regretted  that  he  was  not,  unfor- 
tunately,  at  the  time  more  prepared  to  say 
something  in  memoriam  of  the  celebrated  archil 
tectural  artist ; who  throughout  his  professional 
career  had  been  much  esteemed.  Ho  cultivated 
particularly  the  coloured  decorative  branch  of 
the  profession,  in  which  he  showed  wonderful 
ability.  Amongst  the  various  works  he  had 
issued  upon  that  subject,  the  one  by  which,  per. 
baps,  ho  was  the  best  known  was  that  entitled 
tbe  ‘Grammar  of  Ornament.”  His  artistic 
works  generally  were  executed  in  a beau, 
tilul  manner ; and  in  the  decoration  of  the 
International  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  in 
1851,  his  services  were  called  into  requisition, 
as  also  they  were  for  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  he  being  the  designer  of  the  Greek, 
Eoman,  and  Alhambra  Courts.  St.  James’s 
Hall,  too,  was  designed  by  him,  aud  erected 
under  his  supervision.  His  great  worth,  ad- 
mirable disposition,  and  other  good  qualities 
were  well  known  to  all;  aud  ho  (Sir  Gilbert) 
wou  d inform  those  present  that  the  funeral 
would takeplaceon  (this)  Friday, atKensal  Green 
at  ono  o’clock,  so  that  any  who  cared  to  attend’ 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  honour 
to  the  memory  of  their  departed  friend.  The 
president  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Parkin 
of  Leeds,  also  a member  of  the  Institute.  * 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  said  that  he  had  been 
brought  much  in  communication  with  the 
late  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  could  fully  testify 
to  the  fact  that  a more  honourable  man 
never  lived.  _ He  waa  one  of  the  Institute’s 
gold  medallists.  His  widow  naturally  felt 
the  loss  deeply;  and  be  (the  speaker)  was 
confident  that  it  would  bo  comforting  for  her  to 
know  that  her  husband’s  remains  had  been 
followed  to  the  last  resting-place  by  some  of  the 
members  of  tbe  Institute. 

Mr.  E.  Vaudrema  waa  then  elected  by  the 
meeting  as  honorary  and  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institute.  This  gentleman  was  a former 
pensionnaii'e  de  Rome ; and  is  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  city  of  Paris,  his  chief  works  being 
the  church  of  Montrouge  and  the  prison  of  the 
same  suburb,  at  Paris. 

Mn  T.  H.  Wyatt  then  read  a paper  on  “The 
Old  Hall  and  New  Assize  Courts  at  Winchester  ” 
a portion  of  which  we  print.  After  the  reading 
of  the  paper  a short  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  Burtt  referred  to  what  he  considered 
a great  point  of  interest  in  the  paper  regarding 
the  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  old  Hall  • but 
he  ventured  to  differ  from  Sir  Edward  Smirkoaa 
to  the  date  of  the  alteration.  He  (Mr.  Burtt) 
had  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and  had 
looked  over  the  Government  records  bearing  on 
the  question,  which  he  did  not  think  would  bear 
out  Sir  Edward’s  views  as  to  the  dates.  These 
documents  distinctly  showed  that  the  Hall  waa 
tbe  great  Hall  of  the  Castle,  and  the  question 
as^  to  whether  the  alteration  took  place  in  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  could  be  worked 
out  by  any  one  with  patience. 

Mr.  Horace  Jones,  in.  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  although  the  subject  had  not 
induced  much  discussion,  it  was  one  of  con. 
siderable  interest,  and  he  for  one  would  thank 
Mr.  Wyatt  for  bringing  the  matter  before 
them. 

Tbe  President  said  that  he  had  taken  great 
interest  in  the  paper,  particularly  the  antiquarian 
part  of  it,  as  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  work.  Many  of  the  discoveries  which  had 
been  made  in  restoring  the  building  were 
extremely  interesting.  Discoveries  were  always 
of  interest,  even  in  small  buildings,  bub  when, 
found  in  such  magnificent  buildings  as  ou  the 
present  occasion,  they  were  of  far  greater  im- 
portance.  The  whole  subject  of  the  Hall  was 
worthy  of  attention,  and  their  thanks  were  due 
to  Mr.  Burtt  for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  the 
matter. 

It  was  then  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
(the  4th  of  May)  would  be  the  annual  meeting 
when  the  report  of  the  Council  and  the  balance- 
sheet  would  be  submitted;  and  that  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  would  take 
place. 
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ON  THE  OLD  HALL  AND  NEW  ASSIZE 
COURTS  AT  WINCHESTER.* 

EOYAL  lUSTIl'UTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Tins  old  Hall  Tvas  for  many  generations 
snpposed  to  liave  been  an  ancient  church  or 
chapel.  The  late  Dr.  Milner  (whose  history  ol 
Winchester  has  been  held  in  much  repute),  and 
other  writers  on  this  room  and  the  adjoining 
Castle,  such  as  Warton,  Grose,  and  others,  have 
asserted,  without  hesitation,  "that  the  Hal),  used 
for  Assizes  and  Sessions,  was  an  ancient  church 
or  chapel,  and  that  the  round  table  in  the  Hall 
was  made  by  King  Stephen.”  It  remained  for 
Sir  Edward  Smirke  to  set  at  rest  so  erroneous 
and  BO  long  current  a belief.  In  a learned  and 
elaborate  essay  on  this  point,  read  before  the 
Archeological  Institute  at  Winchester  in  184b, 
this  gentleman  disposes  of  that  theory  m a 
manner  that  will,  1 think,  be  conclusive  to  all 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  it. 
They  will  concur  in  his  assertion  that  “ no  proof 
has  ever  yet  been  adduced  that  this  structure 
(almost  the  only  surviving  relic  of  the  ancient 
Castle  at  Winchester)  was  destined  or  has  ever 
been  applied  to  religious  uses,  aud  any  eye 
moderately  conversant  with  early  architecture 
will  easily  convince  himself  that  it  never  was 
destined  for  a church  or  chapel;  and  that  the 
plan,  arrangement,  aud  finishing  within  and 
without,  all  announce  it  to  have  beenfiom  the 
first  a Hall.”  In  1175  (21  Hen.  II.),  this  Aula 
Regis  in  Castro”  was  under  repair;  sufticiently 
attesting  to  its  antiquity.  In  1220  (4  Hen.  HL). 
the  Sheriff  of  Hants  was  ordered  to  prepare  this 
Hall  for  the  reception  of  the  king.  In  1222 
(6  Hen.  III.)  occurs  the  first  of  a series  of 
accounts  respecting  the  Hall,  and  from  this  time 
forth,  there  are  abundant  records  of  works 
undertaken  for  the  repairs  and  adornment  of 
this  Hall.  In  1235  (19  Hen.  HI.),  a new  kitchen, 
battery,  and  "dispensa”  were  made  on  the 
noithand  south  sides  of  this  Hall  (hence  pro- 
bably the  doors  at  this  end  of  the  Hall). 
In  1236  (20  Hen.  III.),  the  capitals  and 
wooden  botilli,  or  bosse,  in  the  beams  of  the 
Hall  were  gilt;  the  Hall  itself  painted  and 
whitened ; and  a seat  for  the  king  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Hall,  “ versus  orientum 
glazed  frames  were  made  for  the  windows,  and 
in  the  gable  of  the  Hall,  " versus  orientum,”  was 
painted  “a  wheel  of  Eortune.”  These  works 
of  decoration  were  done  by  " Elias,  of  Dereham, 
or  Durham,”  who  may  be  taken  os  the  architect 
of  the  Hall.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  Early 
English  Chapel  (now  the  Garrison  Church)  at 
Portsmouth;  the  Eastern  windows  of  which  are 
very  like  those  of  Winchester.  lu  1288.9  the 
king  issued  special  orders  that  a " Mappa 
Mundi”  should  be  painted  for  the  Hall.  In 
1252  the  ;Hall  was  repainted,  and  seven  years 
later,  in  1259,  the  picture  was  renovated. 

I will  not  allttde  further  to  the  records  of 
works  to  the  Hall  in  subsequent  reigns,  until  we 
come  to  Richard  11.  and  Henry  VI.  In  the 
former  reign  there  are  three  Rolls,  and  in  the 
latter,  six,  showing  considerable  work  to  the 
roof,  and  to  the  north  and  south  walla  of  the 
Hall.  These  probably  have  reference  to  the 
very  important  and  interesting  alterations  made 
in  the  walls  of  the  aisles  and  in  the  treatment 
of  >b0  roofs,  to  which  I shall  shortly  have 
occasion  to  call  your  attention.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Corporation  of  Winchester 
repaired  the  middle  roof  of  the  Hall,  and  the 
Queen  the  south  side.  The  Castle  remained  for 
more  than  500  years  the  property  of  tbe  Crown. 
James  I.  bestowed  it  in  fee.Bimple  on  Sir 
Benjamin  Tiohbome  and  his  descendants,  for 
faithful  and  devoted  services  which  he,  as  High 
Sheriff,  had  rendered  to  the  king  on  his  acces- 
sion. In  the  "Great  Rebellion”  the  Castle  was 
garrisoned  as  a royal  fortress,  but  subsequently 
taken  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  more  suo  die- 
mantled  it  and  blew  up  the  foundations,  happily 
leaving  tbe  old  Hall  standing.  Sir  William 
Waller,  whose  sister  was  married  to  the  real 
owner  (Sir  Richard  Tichborne),  obtained  a grant 
of  the  Castle  from  the  Parliament,  whose  cause 
he  espoused,  and  either  this  Sir  William  or  his 
son  sold  the  great  Hall  to  certain  feoffees  for 
the  purpose  of  a public  hall  for  the  county  of 
Hants.  In  1659,  and  again  in  1668, _ this  Hall 
was  repaired  by  order  of  Quarter  Sessions.  How 
it  was  occupied  from  that  period  until  the  two 
ends  of  the  Hall  were  partitioned  off,  I do  not 
know.  It  had  been,  before  that,  the  place  in 
which  tbe  King’s  Commissions  were  held. 

I have  thus,  gentlemen,  traced  this  Hall  from 


• From  a paper  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  read  on  Monday 
the  20th  of  A;  ril  j as  already  mentioned. 


a very  early  period  dowri  to  its  having  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  county ; it  seemed 
desirable  to  do  so,  to  show  what  historical  and 
antiquarian  interest  it  possessed,  and  what  a 
privilege  it  has  been  to  have  to  do  with  such  a 
relic.  In  addition  to  the  claim  on  the  interest 
of  the  architect  which  this  Hall  must  have, 
there  is  ample  food  for  the  appetite  of  the 
antiquary  in  the  consideration  of  the  purposes 
and  antiquity  of  the  ” Round  Table,”  which  was 
till  lately  suspended  against  the  eastern  wall  of 
tbe  Hall,  but  which  I have  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  to  the  western  wall,  its  old  position 
" versus  orientum,”  if  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  "wheel  of  Fortune”  of  Henry  III.,  or  with 
the  "Mappa  Mnndi”  of  1238. 

Sir  E.  Smirke  says:— "In  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  probably  long  before, 
a round  table  was  au  appendage  to  the  Hall.  In 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  aud  Edward  IV . Hardyng 
the  poet  who  lived  in  both  reigns,  alludes  to  the 
table  of  Arthur  as  banging  yet  in  Winchester.” 
Leaving  antiquaries  to  settle  the  date  of  this 
table,  and  the  conflicting  opinions  upon  it,  I 
think  we  may  take  Sir  Edward  Smirke’s  view  of 
it  to  be  a safe  one ; he  says,  " Whatever  may  be 
the  date  of  this  identical  table  and  its  paintings, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  if  it  be  not  sub- 
stantially one  transmitted  to  us  frorn  the  first 
renovation  of  the  Hal!  by  Henry  III.,  it  is  at  all 
events  a table  of  ancient  lineage,  the  surviving 
representative  of  a very  venerable  work  of  art, 
which  once  occupied  its  place,  with  some  allow- 
ance  for  repaintinga  and  reparation ; it  is  at  al 
events  impossible  to  deny  to  it  au  age  of  less  than 
four  centuries,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  may 
be  extended  to  six,  but  the  chances  in  the  present 
state  of  the  evidence  are  in  favour  of  some  early 
intermediate  date.” 

Fi-om  two  fine  photographs  of  this  table,  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  original  framing  of  the 
table  took  the  form  of  a wheel,  with  twelve 
radiating  ledges,  or  spokes,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
mortise-hole  to  receive  a tenon  with  two  stout 
pins  partly  left  in ; that  these  could  have  served 
any  other  purpose  than  to  receive  legs  on  which 
the  table  would  rest,  seems  utterly  improbable  ; 
certainly  they  could  have  answered  no  purpose 
of  mere  suspension.  lu  addition  to  these  legs 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  there  was  a central 
support.  There  are  evidently  two  distinct  dates 
of  carpentry,  the  latter  of  which  may  probably 
be  that  alluded  to  under  the  item  of  "repairs.” 
This  table  was  only  taken  down  from  its  eastern 
position  at  the  last  moment,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  open  the  communication  between 
the  old  Hall  and  the  new  buildings.  I need 
hardly  say  that  it  was  lowered  and  subsequently 
raised  to  its  present  resting-place  with  the 
greatest  care  and  anxiety  to  your  humble  servant, 
who  felt  that  if  an  accident  had  happened,  and 
the  table  been  smashed,  he  would  most  assuredly 
have  had  to  occupy  one  of  the  cells  below,  which 
he  had  just  been  building  for  prisoners  on  their 
trial  ; 80  great  is  tho  veneration  in  Hampshire 
and  Winchester  for  this  relic.  Before  it  was 
again  raised  it  was  secured  on  the  outer  edge 
with  a wronght-iron  hoop  or  band  5 in.  wide, 
like  the  tyre  of  a wheel,  securely  key-wedged 
together,  and  this  questio  vexata,  is  now,  I am 
bappy  to  say,  securely  bung  upon  the  western 
wall  of  the  Hall. 

By  the  kinduess  of  Mr.  Baigent,  of  Winches, 
ter,  whose  antiquarian  information  is  well 
known,  I am  able  to  show  an  old  print  of  the 
Hall,  supposed  by  the  costume  to  be  about  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  perspective  of  the 
table  is  somewhat  bewildering,  it  is  called  " The 
east  Prospect  of  the  County  Hall,  at  Win- 
chester,” I venture  to  think  that  it  is  intended 
to  represent  tho  western  wall  of  tbe  Hall,  as 
seen  from  tbe  east  end.  The  rnde  representa- 
tion of  a door  in  the  right-hand  comer  being  in- 
tended  for  tbe  Early  English  one  to  which  I shall 
refer  presently,  aud  the  four  openings  over  the 
gable  under  which  the  Judge  presides,  to  the 
termination  of  a wooden  tube  which  we  have 
found  in  this  western  wall.  If  this  view  is  cor- 
rect, the  round  table,  or  Mappa  Mundi,  is  m its 
original  position,  " versus  Orientum.’ 

It  was  not  until  tho  new  courts  were  suffi- 
ciently  forward  to  admit  of  one  of  them  being 
ready  for  tbe  following  Sessions  and  Assizes, 
that  I was  able  to  have  removed  the  partitions 
and  fittings  of  the  old  courts  in  the  Hall,  and 
to  commence  opening  tbe  communication 
between  tbe  old  aud  the  new  work.  'Ibis  re- 
quired  a good  deal  of  management  and  energy 
aud  care  on  the  part  of  the  builders  and  clerk  of 
the  works,  and  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
■ all  attending  the  first  Sessions  and  Assizes. . 


The  eastern  wall  of  the  Hall  and  the  old  wall  of  I 
the  Castle,  which  abut  against  each  other,  give  a i 
united  thickness  of  about  9 ft.  at  one  end  and  I 
6 ft.  at  the  other  to  drive  through,  and  thi8_  m i 
flint  work  of  the  hardest  kind  required  both  time 
and  perseverance  ; and  as  tbe  courts  of  the  Old  i 
Hall  had  to  be  used  up  to  the  last  moment,  we 
were  unable  to  begin  removing  the  old  root  of  I 
the  Hall  and  putting  on  the  new  one,  until  the 
opening,  and  the  new  courts  were  ready  for  , 

The  new  roof  had  become  a necessity,  for  I I 
fonnd  it  in  a sad  state  of  decay  ; and 
as  I was  to  re-insert  one  or  more  pairs  or  the  . 
rafters  in  the  old  roof  as  evidence  and  an 
authority  for  the  form  and  scantlings  adopted  m 
the  new  roof,  they  were  not  able  to  find  one 
pair  sufficiently  sound  to  re-introduce;  I am 
therefore  only  able  to  assert  that  both  form  and 
scantlings  have  been  religiously  adhered  t(X 
The  plates  of  the  centre  roof  were  trusse* 
instead  of  having  a large  flat  plato  in  one  ' 

^ When  I was  requested  by  the  committee  m 1871 
to  report  upon  the  practicability  of  erecting  new 
Assize  Coarts  open  the  only  site  belonging  to  the 
county,  viz,,  the  old  Castle  ditch  on  the  eastern.: 
boundary  of  the  old  Hall,  I confess  I was  some-  : 
what  puzzled  and  alarmed  when  I found  that ; 
the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  this  was- 

more  than  30  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Hall 

floor,  and  that  in  all  probability  we  should  find 
Che  ground  very  uncertain  for  the  foundations  of 
the  new  buildings.  However,  it  seemed  so  im- 
portant  a point  that  the  old  Hall  should  form, 
the  “atrium,”  or  vestibule  to  the  new  courts 
and  though  in  a secondary  degree,  that  the 
existing  pile  of  buildings  to  the  north-west  of 
the  old  Hall,  and  communicating  with  it,  shouldl 
be  retained  for  the  purposes  of  the  county  officev 
that  I resolved  to  recommend  that  we  should] 
adapt  as  best  we  might  the  site  now  built  om: 
Our  anticipations  as  to  questionable  foundation: 
were,  I am  sorry  to  say,  more  than  reaped,. 
The  deeper  we  went  the  worse  they  seemed  ; a 
mass  of  debris,  cesspools,  and  pits,  with  remaina 
of  pots  and  pans,  and  in  several  places  we  had. 
to  provide  36  ft.  deep  of  concrete,  and  none  of 
the  important  walls  less  than  30  ft.,  before  wo 

arrived  at  anything  like  solid  ground  ; then  wft 

came  to  a dry,  hard  species  of  gravel,  above  tho. 
chalk.  This  depth  of  concrete,  and  the  ne<^. 
sity  for  having  three  stories  m height,  hM 
involved  us  in  a total  height  of  120  ft.  from  the 
bottom  of  the  concrete  to  the  top  of  th^e  gables  of 
the  coarts.  As  the  superficial  area  for  the  new 
building  was  certainly  limited,  it  not  with 
out  advantages  that  we  had  considerable  height 
to  deal  with.  It  was  necessary  to  provide  sepa 
rate  cells  for  more  than  fifty  prisoners,  with 
accommodation  for  gaoler,  turnkeys, 

&o.  These,  with  separate  staircases  leading  tc 
tbe  docks,  in  both  courts,  and  vaults  for  the 
heating-apparatus,  are  situated  in  the  baseme^ 
story,  slightly  raised  above  tbe  adjoining  ground; 
tbe  height  of  the  story  being  11  ft.  . . • • • 

An  iron  grille  separates  this  vestibule  “'0“  ^ 
corridor  20  ft.  wide,  which  gives  access  to  to 
judges’  retiring  room,  and  to  their  private  lobby! 
coiimanicatiDg  with  each  court.  It  serves  alsi 
as  the  communication  to  the  courts  for  magia 
trates,  counsel,  and  attorneys  ; and  by  meant 
of  the  two  side  staircases  opening  from  this  oor 
ridor  access  is  given  to  tbe  intermediate  fiooi 
already  referred  to.  , , , .v  t iv 

There  can,  I think,  be  little  doubt  that  to 
smaller  Courts  of  Justice  can  be  made  consist^, 
with  adequate  accommodation  for  the  Bar,  i . 
attorneys,  and  for  jurymen,  and  with  a miiumOT 
of  accommodation  for  the  public  and  forloungerB 
the  better  will  be  the  working  of  tbe  court  ant 
its  practical  usefulness.  It  is  at  best  a diffion  . 
problem  to  arrange  the  position  of  judge,  ]ury; 
men,  witness,  and  prisoner  within  the  sinallCT 
radius  that  leaves  sufficient  room  for  barnsten 

and  attorneys;  but  that  difficulty  becomes^ pro 

portionately  increased  as  you  ada  tc)  ° 

the  courts.  The  committee,  sharing  this  feeimg 
sanctioned  the  adoption  of  courts  of  very  moae 
rate  size  ; the  Crown  Conrt  being  55  it.  ^ 
32  ft.  6 in.,  and  31  ft.  6 in.  high,  having  it; 
trrand.iQry  box  18  ft.  by  12  ft.  opening  out  of  H 
the  Nisi  Prius  Court  being  30  ft.  wide  on  , 
instead  of  32  ft.  Tliis  reduction  in  width 
necessitated  by  tbe  limit  of  the  county  prop^ 
on  one  side,  but  it  has  been  fonnd  abundant, 
large  for  the  class  of  trials  which  are  general!. 

conducted  in  such  courts . • i 

Flint  mixed  with  stone  being  the 
with  which  the  old  courts  were  faced,  1 leR  coj 
the  new  work  which  was  ultimately  intende 
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Mgronp  with  and  form  part  of  the  older  work,  must  be 

carried  up  with  a similar  treatment,  and  as  dint 
• i is  so  tboroughlj  the  material  of  that  distriot,  I 
bjdecided  on  building  the  main  walla  with  that  ma- 
l^terial,  bonding  them  with  courses  of  brickwork 
diin  cement  and  iron  hooping  at  certain  levels,  the 
i ;inner  and  thinner  walla  being  of  brick. 

(d'_  The  concrete  has  been  formed  of  local  grey 
i^irae  _(which  is  an  excellent  matoi-ial,  like  the 
biiDorking  lime),  mixed  with  gravel  and  broken 
il^ricke,  in  the  proportion  of  about  throe  parts  of 
i uach  to  one  of  lime. 

f i It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  walls  of  such 
l^eat  height  and  considerable  substance  (the 
[ ivork  being  pushed  on  aomewliat  more  hurriedly 

I lhan  I liked)  there  should  not  have  been,  with 
-jlint-work,  some  slight  pinches  or  inequalities  of 

hearing.  They  were  however  but  slight,  and  as 
ho  mortar  hardened  and  the  whole  mass  con. 
jolidated,  these  ceased,  and  the  walls  appear 
, jierfectly  solid. 

d!  I have  already  trespassed  too'  far  on  your 
.ttention,  and  shall  add  but  little  here. 

H In  the  way  of  decoration,  the  Committee  hope 
p fill  all  the  windows  in  the  old  Hall  with 
•eraldic glass,  giving  the  arms  of  all  the  celebri- 
lies  in  the  history  of  Hampshire,  painting  on 
me  walls  of  the  vestibule  the  armorial  bearings 
If  all  the  Lord-Lieutenants  of  Hampshire,  and 
ji  panels  over  the  dado  of  the  magistrates’  room 
jifter  the  manner  of  college  halls),  the  arms  of 

pe  various  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  thus 

g(iving  a sort  of  county  historical  interest  to  the 
rtidand  new  work.  Those  architects  present  who 
djavehad  the  charge  of  large  public  works  will,  I am 
jUmfident,  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  a small 
*Jildmg  committee  is  not  only  a boon  to  the 
^•chitect,  but  in  all  probability  of  ereat  benefit  to 
le  work  in  question.  I was  fortunate  enouc^h 
4 have  appointed,  to  aid  me  in  this  work°a 
Hiding  committee  of  only  three  magistrates. 
Jr.  Melville  Portal  and  Mr.  Esdaile  (the  two 
^airmen  of  the  Courts  in  Quarter  Sessions) 
•Ihoae  experience  in  the  working  of  law  courts 
been  very  extensive,  and  Mr.  Yonge,  a raagis- 
Jat^  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  whoinherits 
id  bears  himself,  a great  love  for  antiquarian 
Injects.  I cannot  close  this  paper  without 
jianng  testimony  to  the  incessant  zeal  and 
Itoreat  they  have  taken  in  this  work,  and  to  the 
jirsonal  kindness  and  confidence  with  which  they 
tV’?.  bave  been  some 

Wight  differences  between  us  on  matters  of  taste  • 
lit  where  those  existed  (and  they  have  been 
*1^  ^ asthe  guardians  of  the 

*prk,  they  had  every  right  to  decide  : and  I 
Lve  contented  myself  with  the  expression  of 
|y  opinion  and  of  my  reasons. 

[Measrs.  Hill  & 3oua,  of  laiington,  have  been  the 
lllciera  engnget!,  and  in  the  main  I hiivo  mnoh 
teaon  to  be  pleased  with  the  zeal  and  enerirf 
own  by  Mr.  T.  Howland  Hill,  the  partner  who 
8 had  charge  of  the  work.  Arohiteota  know 
liJl  how  often  it  happens  that  up  to  a certain 

II  mi  m n large  work  of  this  kind,  everything 
es  smoothly,  and  the  progress  appears  all  that 

dluld  be  desired  i bat  that,  in  the  later  stages  of 
iqs  work,  their  patience  is  often  tried,  and  (the 
rfsh  being  father  to  the  thought),  they  fauov 

wle  work  could  be  pushed  on  much  more  rapidly. 

T All!  not  say  that  such  may  not  have  been  my 
la.-n  feeling  in  this  case,  but  I do  know  that  here, 

Jq  in  other  matters,  “ there  is  a great  deal  to  be 
on  both  sides.” 

iWe  had  a most  valuable  and  experienced 
rtHstant  m Mr.  Tookoy,  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
tho  builders  bad  a very  trustworthy  and 
inxious  foreman  in  Mr.  Houghton.  The  carvine 

413  n^An  /3/ana  V...  'M'—  ___ji  i i i *? 
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metropolitan  f tween  these  the  public  will  be  unnecessarily 
BUILDINGS  AND  MANAGEMENT  BILL,  perplexed ; for  by  the  Bill  it  is  intended  by  the 

pnviT  TiLJOTr.r...rv>  byo-laws  to  introduce  modifications  in  carrying 

out  the  enactments  themselves. 


^..1.  lA^iuyutuu.  inecarving 

»J3  been  done  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  the  heatin<^  and 
Iditditmg  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge. 
lOofurbeck  marble  shafts  of  the  halt  are  now 
i|lBrgomg  restoration  by  Messrs.  White,  of 
nillbank.  ’ 

3 The  expenditure  on  these  works  will  probablv 
liount  to  22,000!.  on  the  new  buildingsi 
1 ,001.  on  tho  restoration  of  the  hall,  including 
1 now  oak  root  throughout,  and  the  restoration 
. jtho  Purbeok  marble;  2,5101.  on  the  county 

bnildingg  gives  a price  of 
)-.iuk  lOd.  per  cubic  foot. 


I Honnment  to  Lord  Byron.-It  is  stated 
‘ -t  a committee  lias  been  formed  in  Venice 
■tiposed  of  an  equal  number  of  Italians  and 
Id|liahmeu  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a 
1 oect  for  the  erection  of  a monumeut  to  Lord 
li;on  at  some  siiitablo  spot  in  the  Venetian 
imtones.  Contributions  are  earnestly  requested 
urtherance  of  this  scheme. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BlilTISII  ARCHITECTS. 

We  understand  that  the  following  report,  with 
some  verbal  alterations,  has  been  armeed  upon 
by  the  Council 

This  Bill,  which  has  been  brought  in  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
embraces  so  many  points  connected  with  the 
professional  officers  of  the  Board,  as  well  as 
with  structural  matters,  that  we  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  consider  its  provisions.  This  we 
have  done  more  immediately  in  reference  to  its 
general  scope,  than  with  regard  to  its  details 
minutely  j as  no  doubt  they  will  be  tborougbly 
examined  elsewhere. 

A most  important  principloof  the  Bill  is  alluded 
to  in  the  opening  observations,  in  relation  to  tho 
office  of  superintending  architect  of  tho  Board, 
and  to  that  of  district  surveyors  constituted  by 
statute,  who  are  stated  “to  have  powers  and 
duties  independent  to  a considerable  extent  of  the 
control  of  the  Board;”  and  this  is  considered  by 
the  Board  to  be  an  anomalous  condition  of  things. 
Under  this  impression  the  specific  duties  of  these 
important  offices,  as  hitherto  laid  down  by  Acts 
of  Parliament,  are  not  recognised,  bat  are  to  be 
superseded  by  bye-laws  to  be  made  by  the  Board, 
who  concentrate  in  themselves  the  functions 
therein  to  bo  stated ; and  the  Board  reserve  to 
themselves  alone.  Section  83,  the  regulating  the 
qualifications  of  surveyors  to  be  appointed,  and 
supersede  tho  joint  power,  hitherto  given  to  and 
exercised  by  the  R.T.B.A.,  “of  examinations  for 
asceitaining  the  fitness  of  persons  desirous  to  be  so 
appointed  or  employed.” 

It  is  also  stated  in  this  same  paragraph,  “ that 
it  is  expected  that  an  improved  administration 
will  grow  yjp,  and  that  the  public  will  be  better 
satisfied  when  the  Board  (who  are  quite  irre- 
sponsible), and  not  a number  of  half-independent 
officers,  are  charged  with  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed,”  who,  however,  it  is  omitted  to  be  noticed 
are  amenable  to  the  Board  or  Police  Magistrates] 
and  liable,  by  section  xxxii.,  2,  of  the  existing 
Act  (1855)  io  he  dismissed  and  suspended.  This 
power,  which  the  Board  possess,  they  would 
unquestionably  exercise,  were  the  superintending 
architect  or  district  surveyors  to  be  found  inca. 
pable,  neglectful  of  their  duties,  irregular  or 
guilty  of  imjiroper  practices.  ’ 

But  it  18  asked  in  how  many  cases  since  the 
Act  of  181-i  have  the  district  surveyors  been 
complained  of,  or  convicted  of  arbitrary,  or 
irregular,  or  illegal  proceedings  ? How  many 
aro  the  complaints  made  by  the  builders  or  the 
public  as  to  oppressive  exercise  of  their  powers, 
or  as  to  neglect  by  the  fifty-nine  district  sur- 
veyors, to  justify  their  being  superseded  in  the 
honourable  status  and  position  they  occupy  under 
the  existing  statutes  ? And  to  what  extent 
would  tho  public  be  more  protected  from  mal- 
practices, were  they  to  arise,  than  at  present. 

We  conceive,  that  the  powers  given  by 
Sections  81,  83,  and  84,  in  regard  to  the  employ, 
ment  of  district  and  other  surveyors,  are  a most 
inexpedient  substitution  of  tho  Board  in  the 
execution  of  the  structural  duties,  as  an  uncon 
trolled  autocracy,  instead  of  the  equitable  super- 
intendence  by  their  officers  responsible  for  every 
act  and  every  omission.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  hitherto  the  power  of  appointment  to  dis- 
trict surveyorahips,  by  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
has  been  from  an  honourable  and  experienced 
and  duly  qualified  body  of  professional  men 
passed  by  the  R.I.B.A.  But  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  there  is  no  guarantee  that  such  in 
future  will  be  the  case.  The  district  surveyor, 
m his  position  as  a professional  man,  is  totally 
Ignored  ; and  he  may  be  called  upon  to 

execute  duties  incompatible  with  his  professional 
status,  and  be  treated  as  a mere  clerk  of  the 
works. 

Being  thus  degraded,  his  influence  is  lowered 
with  the  builders,  who  will  consider  him  as  a 
mere  underling  or  servant,  and  he  will  bo  do- 
prived  of  any  personal  authority  over  so  influen- 
tial  a class  of  men,  so  necessary  to  induce 
immediate  compliance  with  his  requirements  as 
to  any  irregularities. 

The  reservation  to  the  Board  of  receiviD<T  all 
notices  and  fees,  will  introdnee  a complex  and 
confusing  circumlocution  in  such  transactions 
and  may  involve  useless  formal  attendances  at 
the  central  office  of  the  Board,  and  unnecessary 
correspondence,  when  the  time  of  the  officers 
ought  to  be  occupied  upon  the  duties  in  their 
districts.  Besides  which  it  will  neoesdtate  the 
publication  of  two  bodies  of  regulations -that 
is,  of  the  law  itself,  and  of  the  bye-laws.  Be- 


With  regard  to  the  examination  and  passing 
of  persons,  as  qualified  for  tho  duties  of  district 
surveyor,— how  are  the  Board,  who  are  not 
necessarily  duly  qualified  for  this  purpose,  more 
exclusively  competent  than  the  R.I.B.A.  to  form 
a judgment  thereon?  for  they  have  been 
hitherto  authorised  to  that  effect,  conjointly 
with  the  Board.  Are  not  the  College  of  Physi- 
Clans,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  the  Law  Institution,  the  bodies 
specially  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  their 
respective  scientific  departments,  from  their 
special  qualifications;  and  have  they  not,  from 
their  professional  responsibilities,  the  greatest 
interest  to  pass  only  duly.qualified  practitioners 
m their  several  callings  ? 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  33rd  section  of 
the  existing  Building  Act,  1855,  will  be  retained 
as  to  examinations  by  the  R.I.B.A.  Allusiou  has 
been  made  to  the  assumed  absolute  powers  of 
the  Board.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  sections  13,  16, 17, 18, 19.  21,  41,  42,  44.  and  70 
where  the  words  unless  in  any  case  the  Board 
otherwise  alhw,  enable  them  to  override  or 
modify  precise  requirements,  and  which  autho- 
rity IS  more  generally  given  in  Section  48  of  the 
Bill.  And  Section  72  seems  to  supersede  in 
certain  cases  the  powers  of  any  Vestry,  District 
Board,  or  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

In  Section  5,  page  4,  we  consider  that  Public 
Slaughtor-honses  should  be  included  under  the 
definition  of  Public  Buildings.  In  Section  21, 
Part  II,,  we  think,  that  any  building  erected  on 
the  grounds  of  a railway,  if  not  for  the  immediate 
purposes  of  the  railway,  or  if  for  the  occupation 
dwelling,  or  purposes  of  trade  by  other  parties, 
should  be  subject  structurally  to  the  regulationa 
of  the  Building  Act. 

In  Part  IX.,  Sections  50-3,  we  think  that  all 
notices  for  a new  building  should  contain  or  be 
accompanied  by  a block  plan,  showing  its  posi- 
tion  in  relation  to  adjoining  bnildings,  otherwise 
any  intended  irregularity  of  frontage  could  not 
be  anticipated,  as  contemplated  in  Section  52. 
We  submit  that  it  would  bo  desirable  for  parties, 
giving  notice  of  any  intended  erection  or  work 
to  [pay  at  the  time  half  the  amount  of  the  fee! 
Because,  lat,  very  frequently  buildings  are  nob 
begun  though  notice  be  given;  2nd,  and  some- 
times  are  begun  but  not  continued,  and  are 
pulled  down  ; 3rd,  or  are  delayed  completion 
for  several  years.  In  such  cases  tho  Surveyor 
has  no  compensation  for  entering  on  his  books  • 
reporting  such  notices  to  tho  Board  ; or  for  watchl 
mg  the  commencement,  as  in  the  case  of  new 
buildings,  or  repairs  in  the  rear ; or  for  suporin- 
tending  part  of  an  erection  discontinued ; and 
finally,  making  a return  of  discontinuance. 

2,  wo  consider  that  every 
building,  structure,  or  work,  ceasint^  to  be 
exempt  or  privileged,  should  be  made  amfvrinable 
to  the  Act  before  being  used. 

In  questions  of  arbitration,  section  97,  we 
think  that,  where  differences  arise  as  to  con. 
struction,  the  arbitrator  sbonld  bo  an  architect 
or  snrveyor. 

XIV.,  as  to  sewers  and  drains,  section 
80,  it  would  seem  that  the  requirement  that  the 
level  of  a drain  for  a budding  sbonld  not  be 
below  the  level  of  the  croivn  of  a sewer  mast  he 
an  error ; for  the  best  point  practically  is, 
that  a drain  should  enter  a sewer  only  a certain 
distance,  say  12  in.,  as  hitherto  practised,  above 
the  invert,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  this 
rule. 

Section  III.  In  previous  Acts  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  district  surveyors  are  specifically 
laid  down.  Should  not  they,  therefore,  be 
specified  in  the  Act  as  a guarantee  to  such 
officers  ? Otherwise  the  Board  may  require  duties 
inconsistent  with  the  position  and  technical 
duties  of  the  surveyor,  as  perhaps  to  carrying 
out  the  Clause  73,  where  be  may  be  directed  to 
report  upon  and  summon  the  “ Street  Artist” 
for  stencilling,  drawing,  or  painting  on  any  pave- 
ment or  footway  in  a street,  in  that  clause  pro- 
hibifced ! De  minima  curat  lex, — a duty  more 
fit  for  the  police  than  for  a district  sur- 
veyor. 

As  to  the  Schedules. 


Part  II.— It  IS  not  clearfrom  its  contiguity  to 
previous  Part  I.  whether  Part  11.  is  repealed  or 
returned. 

As  to  the  definition  of  fire-resisting  materials, 
the  Board  have  power  (8)  to  approve  any  mate- 
rial  from  time  to  time  as  fire-resisting,  even  felt. 
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broitn  paper,  or  canvas,  whicli  has  Bometimes 
beoD  used  for  roofing. 

And  in  12,  no  reason  is  assigned  why  a stone 
or  slato  staircase  shall  not  have  its  steps  tailed 
into  the  wall. 


rart  in.  Fire-resisting  Doors. 

The  requirement  as  to  filling  in  and  rendering 
•with  concrete  fire-resistmg  doors  formed  of  suf- 
ficient  vjrovght-iron  framing,  seems  incomprehen- 
Bible.  And  although  iron  doors  are  required  to  be 
put  up  in  certain  warehouses,  there  is  noobliga- 
tion  to  shut  them  at  night. 

Fifth  Schedule.— We  think  there  is  consider- 
able obscurity  in  the  term  “ground  story,’'  and 
it  should  not  be  used  in  the  Bill,  as  it  admits 
of  various  interpretations,  and  may  mean  abase- 
ment story  on  the  lower  level  of  a yard  or 
garden  behind  a house,  or  the  story  on  the 
higher  level  of  the  street  or  way  in  front.  It 
•would  be  better  to  adopt  the  words  basement, 
entrance  story,  and  first  story  above  the  entrance 
story,  which  will  distinctly  indicate  the  respec- 
tive several  lower  floors  or  stories  of  a house, 
and  avoid  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  hitherto 
and  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  use  of  the  term 
“ground  story.” 

Sixth  Schedule.— We  think  it  desirable,  in 
order  to  settle  doubts  and  difficulties  upon  the 
subject,  and  to  legalise  the  existing  practice, 
that  the  following  paragraph  should  be  added 
at  the  end  of  the  first  division  in  regard  to  open 
spaces  in  the  rear : — 

“ Provided  always,  that  the  back  space  on 
the  level  of  the  entrance  floor  may  be  occupied 
by  a shop  or  warehouse,  if  lighted  and  ventilated 
by  a skylight  above  in  the  ceiling  or  roof,  and 
be  not  used  for  sleeping  in.” 

Schedule  XII.— In  regard  to  the  fees,  we  pre- 
Bume  that  the  sums  to  be  paid  on  Pnilic  Build- 
ings and  School  ifouses  are  to  be  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  previously  laid  down  for  ordinary 
buildings,  in  consideration  of  the  responsibility 
and  extra  duties  required  for  them ; otherwise 
the  remuneration  is  inadequate. 

Conclusion. — We  are  not  aware  that  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  has  consulted  the  district 
surveyors,  or  required  their  advice  and  opinion 
in  drawing  up  this  Bill.  In  fact,  we  should 
think  the  contrary,  for  there  is  nob  a page  relating 
to  structural  matters  which  does  not  require 
many  corrections,  which  the  experience  of  those 
practical  officers  would  have  suggested.  We 
think  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  require- 
monts  of  this  Bill  as  (exempli  gratid)  to  party 
structures  and  the  rights  of  building  owners  and 
adjoining  owners,  contained  in  one  separate  part 
of  the  existing  Act  of  1855,  but  here  is  this 
Bill  confusedly  mixed  up  with  other  matter. 

In  fact,  we  are  of  opinion  that  if,  instead  of 
an  entirely  new  Bill,  the  old  Act  had  been 
retained,  being  so  well  practically  understood 
by  district  surveyors  and  builders  and  proved  by 
experience,  and  had  been  amended  as  the  working 
of  so  many  years  would  suggest,  the  result 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  both  to  the 
public  and  to  all  engaged  in  carrying  it  out. 
At  the  same  time  we  consider  the  appointment 
of  a magistrate  with  assessors  specially  for  the 


oi  a magisurabB  witu  uoacoBUio  — w 

Act,  section  86,  to  be  very  judicious,  as  there 
will  be  a greater  chance  of  correct  decisions  on 
matters  most  frequently  of  a purely  technical 
nature ; and  [greater  uniformity  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Act  will  result. 


THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH, 
AND  THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS 
AND  MANAGEMENT  BILL. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Medical  Officere  of 


iety  o.  ..no -- 

Health  on  Saturday,  Dr.  Liddell  called  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  “ The 
Metropolitan  Buildings  and  Management  Bill.”  He  said 
the  Act  was  framed  in  eo  imperfect  a manner,  and  feU  so 
short  of  its  requirements,  that  ite  second  reading  should 
be  sturdily  opposed.  He  criticised  m detaU  several 
clauses,  •which  -were  either  ambiguously  worded,  or  detec- 
tive in  their  provisions.  The  precautions  to  insure  proper 
light  and  ventilation  were  notably  absent,  and  he  strongly 
eondemnedthepowervestedm  a Local  Board  by  schedule  6, 
allowing  discretionary  powers  in  such  an  important  matter 
as  ventilation.  The  BUI didnotpreventhouses  being  built 

back  to  back,  thus  excluding  light  and  air.  It  did  not 
enact  that  each  house  should  have  a yard  of  its  own,  and 
a closet  of  its  own.  It  did  not  touch  upon  roads  or  loot- 
■ways  ■ and,  finally,  did  not  provide  for  proper  drainage. 
A Bill  more  deficient  in  wise  proposals,  and  altogether 
more  impotent,  be  maintained,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive. 
It  was  not  so  good  a measure  even  as  the  one  which  it 
was  intended  to  supersede,  and  omitted  a very  valuable 
preamble  and  clauses  directly  affecting  sanitation,  lie 
wanted  to  see  a law  directing  that  no  new  house  should 
be  occupied  until  it  had  been  certified  by  a competent 
person  that  it  was,  in  all  respects,  fit  for  habitation  ; and 
this,  if  acted  upon,  would  really  practically  serve  all 
ends.  The  Bill  was  referred  to  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  to  report. 


NEWS  FROM  PARIS. 

Hew  Churches.— The  late  Archbisbop  Lebow 
commenced,  some  yeai’S  before  bis  death,  the 
execution  of  a simple  plan  for  bettering  the 
moral  and  material  condition  of  the  Pa,ria 
labouring  classes.  This  plan  was  the  erection 
of  a considerable  number  of  oburches  in  the 
more  populous  parts  of  Paris.  He  conceived 
that  by  this  means  the  Voltairian  labouring 
classes  might  earn  high  wages,  aud  fashion  at 
the  same  time  the  instruments  of  their  spiritual 
regeneration.  It  is  possible  that  the  plan  suc- 
ceeded in  a measure,  for  the  present  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  has  taken  it  up,  and  is  vigorously 
patting  it  into  practice.  No  later  than  October 
the  new  church  of  St.  Francois  de  Sales  was 
consecrated  in  the  workmen’s  quarter  of 
Monceaux  j and  last  week,  in  the  Villette  Fau- 
bourg,  a second,  named  St.  George’s,  in  accom. 
plishment  of  avow  of  Mgr.  Darboy,  was  formally 
inaugurated.  This  latter  edifice  occupies  a space 
of  12,000  metres,  which  gives  it  about  the  same 
dimensions  as  St.  Eloi  and  St.  Francois  de  Scales. 

It  numbers  32  metres  in  length  by  23  metres 
(of  which  IV  metres  are  taken  up  by  the  nave) 
in  breadth.  The  key-stone  of  the  vault  measures 
18  metres  from  the  basement.  The  body,  con- 
taining seven  arches,  is  flanked  by  rather  spacious 
minor  naves.  The  style  of  the  edifice  is  Roman, 
esque.  Its  facade  terminates  in  a quadrangular 
tower,  surmounted  by  a spire.  The  cost  of  cou" 
struction  amounts  to  no  more  than  200,000 
francs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  projected  church 
of  the  Sacre  Cceur,  at  Montmartre,  progresses 
but  slowly.  A fierce  battle,  it  will  bo  remem- 
bered, was  fought  on  the  subject  by  the  legislative 
Right  and  Left,  and  to  elicit  a public  condem. 
nation  of  the  Opposition,  a subscription  was  set 
on  foot  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  building.  This 
plan  having  produced  but  an  insignificant  sura, 
the  works  have  been  discontinued  from  time  to 
time,  and,  after  the  labour  of  a year,  are  not 
yet  raised  above  the  level  of  the  soil. 

Archceological  Restorations. — The  Paris  Muni- 
cipal Council  is  endeavouring  to  unite  the  utile 
with  the  dulce.  It  is  negotiating  the  purchase 
of  a large  block  of  buildings  in  the  chifi'oimiera’ 
quarter,  which  encumbers  the  historical  tower  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  ancient  dwelling, 
place  of  Jean-sans-Peur.  The  tower  is  to  form 
part  of  a series  of  school  buildings,  where  poor 

pupils  of  both  sexes  will  be  received,  and  their 
teachers  lodged.  Moreover,  a subsidy  will  be 
demanded  from  the  Government  for  the  renova- 
tion  and  maintenance  of  the  historic  monument. 
Another  cariosity  of  old  Paris  to  be  renovated 
by  the  Municipal  Council,  is  an  ancient  bas  relief 
on  the  faqade  of  a house  in  the  Rue  Mont  Par- 
nasse,  which  represents  Julios  Caasar  on  horse- 
back. It  is  set  in  a salient  frame  over  the 
porte  cochere,  and  measures  1 miltre  50  centi- 
metres in  height,  and  80  centimfetres  in  width. 
Caasar  is  represented  with  the  imperial  insignia 
and  the  laurel  wreath  5 before  him  is  a group 
bareheaded.  The  origin  of  the  sculpture  is  un- 
known. All  that  has  been  discovered  concern- 
ing  it  is,  that  it  served  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  as  the  sign  of  a Cafe  de  Jules  Cesar,  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  The  restoration  of  an  his- 
torical monument  bas  also  been  commenced  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie.  In  1610  the  ground- 
floor  was  occupied  by  an  apothecary,  and  it 
was  here  that  Henry  IV.  was  transported  after 
his  assassination  by  Ravaillac.  A terra-cotta  bust 
of  the  king  was  placed  over  the  doorway  a few 
months  after  the  event. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Palace  of  the  Institute 
is  undergoing  a radical  transformation.  The 
alterations,  which  are  nearly  completed,  are 
destined  to  afford  room  for  the  Archmological 
Museum  of  Mdme.  de  Cain.  The  new  museum 
is  composed  of  a vestibule,  at  the  further  end 
of  which  a deep  niche  bos  been  constructed 
to  receive  the  bust  of  the  lady,  and  of  two 
parallel  galleries,  25  metres  long,  situated  to 
the  right  and  lelt  of  the  vestibule.  Each  of  the 
galleries,  lighted  by  five  broad  windows,  is 
ornamented  with  pilasters  supporting  ironbearas. 
which  divide  the  ceiling  into  four  parts.  Each 
of  these  spaces  will  be  covered  by  frescoes  by 
the  prizeholders  of  the  ficole  de  Rome. 

Medals.  — An  exchange  of  commemorative 
medals  bas  just  taken  place  between  the 
cities  of  London  and  Paris.  Among  those 
from  the  latter  capital  are  the  medals  struck  in 
memory  of  the  construction  of  the  churches 
Sainte  Clotilde,  Saint  Bernard,  Saint  Augustin, 
the  Trinite,  Saint  Arabroise,  Notre  Dame  de 
Clignancourt,  and  of  the  completion  of  the 
Central  Markets,  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce, 


the  Abattoirs  of  Villette,  and  the  new  Palace  of 
Justice.  There  are  also  the  commemorative- 
medal  of  the  piercing  of  the  Great  Boulevards,, 
and  one  reproducing  the  celebrated  wall  paint- 
by  Ingres,  “ The  Apotheosis  of  Napoleon  I.” 

The  Venus  of  Milo. — M.  Ficard  terminates  his- 
studies  in  the  Temps  on  the  Venus  of  Milo  with 
the  mention  of  some  curious  artistic  facts.  He 
has  already  demonstrated  that  the  statue  was 
injured  in  a struggle  -vi'hich  took  place  between- 
the  French  sailors  and  the  Greek  islanders,  whO' 
dragged  it  with  cords  through  the  rocky  defiles 
of  the  coast.  But  his  complementary  state- 
ments  relate  to  facts  which  are  leas  known  and 
more  important.  It  appears  that  with  the 
statue  certain  fragments  relating  to  it  were  re- 
mitted  to  M.  Marcellas,  and  these  fragments  are 
still  in  the  cellars  of  the  Louvre.  The  most- 
important  are, — “No.  3,  the  upper  part  of  the 
hair,  vulgarly  called  the  chignon,  which  I replaced 
with  my  own  hands,  and  -which  adapted  itself 
marvellously  to  the  upper  part  of  the  skull. 
No.  4,  a fore-arm  of  imperfect  form,  and  muti. 
lated.  No.  5,  half  a band  holding  an  apple. 
These  last  two  objects  seemed  to  me  to  be  made 
of  the  same  marble,  and  similar  in  grain  to  the 
statue;  but  I could  not  affirm  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  a Venus  of  character  unknown  to  me.” 


THE  NEW  PEABODY  BUILDINGS, 
STAMFORD-STREET. 


One  of  the  largest  piles  of  dwellings  for  the 
industrial  classes  which  the  Peabody  trustees 
have  hitherto  built,  is  now  in  course  of_  erection- 
on  a plot  of  laud,  upwards  of  two  acres  in  extent^ 
in  Duke-street,  Stamford-street.  These  build- 
ings, which  consist  of  sixteen  separate  blocks,- 
are  almost  completed,  and  ready  for  occupation,, 
the  internal  arrangements  and  fittings  being  in 
an  advanced  state,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
tenants  will  take  possession  in  the  early  part  of 
summer.  The  several  blocks  are  each  70  ft.  long 
and  32  ft.  deep.  They  are  50  ft.  high,  consisting 
of  the  ground  floor  aud  four  stories  above.  At 
the  entrance  from  Duke-street,  out  of  Stamford- 
street,  there  is  a block  fronting  each  side  of  a 
Bpacious  roadway  of  the  same  width  as  the  street. 
Two  other  blocks,  running  east  and  west,  have 
their  frontage  to  Duke-street.  Turning  to  the 
right  leads  into  an  open  space,  on  each  side  oi 
which  there  are  three  other  blocks.  In  the 
centre  of  the  two  blocks  facing  Duke-street,  i 
passage,  about  16  ft.  in  width,  leads  into  a large 
open  square,  containing  an  area  of  about  5,00( 
superficial  feet.  On  the  right  hand  of  this  opei 
space  there  are  two  more  blocks,  having  then 
frontages  to  the  square  ; whilst  on  the  left  hant 
side  there  are  three  blocks  running  east  anc 
west,  with  openings,  or  what  may  be  callet 
streets,  33  ft.  iu  width,  between  each  block.  A 
the  south  Bide  of  the  square  there  is  anothe 
block,  alongside  which,  proceeding  in  a southen 
' direoUon,  there  is  again  a passage  the  sami 
width  as  that  already  named,  which  leads  int 
another  open  space,  on  each  side  of  which  ar 
the  three  remaining  blocks  at  the  south  boundar 
of  the  site.  The  extreme  depth  of  the  site  upor 
which  the  buildings  stand,  from  the  Duke-atree 
entrance  to  the  Roupell-street  boundary  on  th 
south  side,  is  415  ft.,  and  the  extreme  widtl 
300  ft.  They  are  uniform  in  design  and  externa 
appearance  with  the  buildings  in  Blackfriara 
road,  and  their  internal  arrangements  also  gene 
rally  correspond  with  those  buildings  ; but  ii 
one  particular  they  differ  from  the  last-nama 
structures.  Each  block  bas  its  separate  wmIs 
house,  with  coppers,  wringing-raachiues,  drying 
rooms,  and  laundry,  at  the  top  of  the  building 
whilst  at  the  establishment  in  Blackfriars  tb 
wash-house  and  laundry  are  in  a separat 
building,  used  in  common  by  the  whole  of  tb 
tenants.  The  new  buildings  will  accommodat 
336  families,  there  being  21  tenements  in  eao, 
block.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Darbishire,  an 
Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.  are  the  builders  ; M 
Lumsden  being  clerk  of  works. 


Ely  Chapel. — A Roman  Catholic  paper  state 
••  That  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  lest  thi 
noble  monument  of  ancient  Christian  art,  El 
chapel,  near  Holborn,  should  bo  doomed,  as  wr 
lately  apprehended,  to  destruction  by  railwaJ 
iconoclasts.  Ely  chapel,  which  is  now  held  on 
lease,  shortly  about  to  expire,  by  a Welsh  con 
munity,  has  been  bought  by  Father  Loebart,  t 
the  Order  of  the  Fathers  of  Charity,  and  ma 
will  soon  again  be  offered  up  in  that  nob 
chapel  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation. 
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OLD  LONDON  AS  VISIBLE  IN  MAPS. 
All  have  heard  of  that  faraoue  leather  boot 
phich  had  so  many  times  been  altered  and 
epaired  with  new  pieces,  that  at  last  nothing 
'f  it,  as  it  at  first  existed,  remained ; yet  still 
raa  it  the  same  boot,  and  no  other.  This  has 
xizzled  not  a few  mortals  who  have  looked  at  it, 
nd  thought  of  it  as  an  exceptional  phenomenon, 
at  it  is  not  so,  for  the  very  same  process  goes 
n,  and  is  now  going  on,  in  most  large  towns  and 
ities.  ^ The  old  town  or  city  gradually  and 
Imost  imperceptibly  disappears,  and  the  new 
no  takes  its  place.  It  is  the  old  town  still,  with 
lie  old  name  and  remembrances,  yet  is  all 
ad  everything  in  it  new,  and  not  a fragment  of 
;ie  original  work  may  remain  in  it.  It  is 
Id,  and  yet  it  is  new.  Take  London  city,  for 
istanco,  and  compare  it  as  it  is  to-day  with  the 
ime  town  as  it  existed  even  a century  back,  and 
len  again  with  it  as  in  the  days  of  good  Queen 
ess,  and  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  and  as  it  may  be 
jen  iii  I ho  map  we  have  already  alluded  to, 
ublished  in  1560  (about),  and  then  with  the  town 
i we  may  pictore  it  to  ourselves  in  the  early 
othic  days,  before  the  “Renaissance”  was 
ren  60  much  as  thought  of.  A really  good 
History  of  London”  is  yet  a desideratum, 
ith  pictures  of  it  in  the  several  centuries  as 
ley  followed  each  other.andas  all  things  in  and 
3oat  the  great  city  passed  away  and  became 
3W  again,  and  again  grew  old. 

The  world,  indeed,  has  more  than  the  usual 
lasons  for  feeling  an  interest  in  such  building 
langes  as  these  in  the  instance  of  great  London, 
ondon  was  the  stage  in  and  about  the  year  of 
■ace  1600,  and  before  and  after,  wherein  our 
lakspeare  did  his  work  in  this  world,  and  it 
ust  needsbe  of  nosmall  interest  to  get  a glimpse, 
'en  if  but  a passing  one.  of  the  town,°and  its 
reets,  as  tliey  were  when  he  lived,  and  as  they 
ntrasted  with  those  same  streets  and  byeways, 
id  houses  nowadays,— all  the  same  in  name  and 
'sitioD,  but  still  bo  different,  so  altered,  and  so 
ataraorphoaed.  A right  curious  subject,  grow- 
g stranger  and  stranger  as  you  look  at  it.  A 
w dates  may  help  to  make  the  subject  clearer, 
•dwill  help  us  to  realise  more  thoroughly  the 
anges  that  have  occuri'ed.  It  would  seem  to 
vain  to  attempt  to  picture  to  ourselves  old 
^oman  ’ London,  though  we  have  often  won- 
Ted  that  some  imaginative  painter  has  not 
mo  to  work  on  it,  and  tried  to  reproduce  it. 
IS  worth  the  effort,  and  is  a thing  in  which 
ench  imaginative  power  and  hand  skill,  if  not 
r own,  might  well  find  delight.  We  have  often 
ough  dreamed  of  it.  Roman  London  ! Wat- 
ig-street  as  it  now  is,  and  tlireatons  to  become; 
atliug.street  in  its  old  quaint  Crothic  and 
nber  building  days  ; and  the  Roman  Watling- 
'eot,  or  “ via,”  this  last  perhaps  the  strangest 
all,  could  we  bat  get  a glimpse  of  it.  No 
ips  in  those  days,  and  no  record  now  of  what 
med  right  and  left  out  of  famous  Watling. 
«et,  So  we  must  come  later  down  in  time  for 
irst  record,  however  faint.  One  of  the  earliest, 
ly  be  the  very  earliest  record  of  past  London, 
tee  about  1547,  and  is  not  a plan  or  map,  bub 
riew,  and  the  next  is  the  bird’s-eye  plan  and 
3w,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  City  of  London 
brary,  done  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

dates  about  the  year  1560,  as  near  as 
ly  be,  and  really  and  truly  takes  the 
heotator  into  the  very  city  itself,  and  into 
9 quaint  and  picturesque  streets  and  high- 
l lys  and  byeways.  It  is  not  in  any  sense 
W imaginative  production,  but  a picture  of 
'ihty  as  it  once  was,  quite  as  literal  and  trnth- 

■ las  anything Hollar  ever  produced.  All  themain 
pjroughfarea  are  shown,  and  with  their  nantes 
1 arly  written  on  them,  so  that  there  can  be  no 

f •tofmistake.  There  isof  course  the  riverThames 

I un  enough,  with  the  Queen’s  state-barge  and 
4 following,  and  the  Fleet  Ditch,  and  other 
y .ter-courses.  And  then  there  is  what  would 

II  called  now-a-days  the  strangest  sight  of  all— 

»l  London-bridge  with  its  row  of  timber-built 
juses  on  either  side  of  it.  A capital  perspective 

I this  strange  street  of  houses  is  given  on  this 
u ip.  and  it  shows  more  than  all  else  how  far  off 
» I now  are  fi-om  it  and  from  things  as  they  had 
n istoDco  in  that  strange  and  quaint  time.  If 
k 3 Picturesque  be  sought  for,  here  in  this  bridge 
ic  0r  the  water,  it  most  surely  was  to  bo  found, 

4 ' nothing  can  well  be  conceived  to  be  more 
uucture”  forming  than  the  way  down  this 
I )ken  row  of  quaint  irregular  and  timber-built 
.liises.  There  is  nothing  in  London  town  now- 
J ilays  that  has  any  place  by  the  side  of  it  as  an 
Jarchitectural”  picture.  This  is  to  be  seen 
an  m this  matter-of-fact  plan  and  likeness  of 


old  London.  Be  it  remembered  that  this  unique 
bridge  of  houses  disappeared  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  in  the  3'ear  1666,  an  important  date  to  re- 
member, when  speculating  on  the  old  and  new. 
Dates  are  dry  reading  to  not  afewpeople,  but  they 
areimportant,  and  notalittleusefnlhere  ; forbeib 
noted  in  passing  that  Shakspeare  came  to  Lon- 
don in,  or  very  near  to,  the  year  1585,  so  that 
in  this  picture  of  London  we  may  see,  not  the 
city  as  it  now  is,  but  the  city  as  he  saw  it,  and 
must  have  seen  it,  and  so  looking  down  the 
narrow  streets  with  gable-ended  fronts,  we 
actnally  do  see  the  very  streets  down  which  he 
must  have  passed,  almost  daily,  with  bis 
company  ” sometimes  to  and  from  his  famous 
theatres — sometimes  the  Globe,  and  sometimes 
the  Blackfriars.  Between  a modern  fine  and 
fashionable  highway,  and  these  narrow  and 
darkened  passages,  there  is  indeed  a contrast ; 
and  to  those  whom  it  concerns  food  enough  for 
thought  and  speculation.  We  could  fill  much 
space  here  with  cogitations,  theatrical  and 
otherwise,  but  must  needs  forbear ; the  times  are 
practical,  and  dreamings  forbidden,  but  we  can- 
not  help  asking  here — what  the  loss  or  the  gain, 
in  the  exchanging  the  London  Bridge  of  the  past 
for  that  of  the  present,  with  each  its  surroundings 
and  belongiugs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
bridge, _ as  at  present,  is  by  a long  way  the  most 
convenient  of  the  two,  and  the  strongest  and  the 
easiest  to  pass  over,  as  far  as  footways  are  con- 
cerned, and  cart  and  horse  traffic,  and  it  may  be 
the^  cleanest ; but  when  we  come  to  things 
a'rtigfic  and  picturesque,  and  picture-composing, 
and  mind-entertaining,  and  eye-satisfying,  then 
it  is  that  the  distance  and  difference  between 
the  two  things  becomes,  indeed,  noteworthy,  and 
not  a little  puzzling.  For  the  mere  act  of  walk- 
ing across  with  ease  and  speed  the  London 
Bridge  as  it  now  is,  of  solid  granite,  iis  of 
conree  an  improvement  on  the  old  one,  not  so 
firm  or  so  stable ; but  for  the  mental  pleasure 
in  the  walk,  and  for  the  artistic  and  contempla- 
tive  eye,  the  old  bridge,  as  Shakspeare  saw  it, 
and  w'alked  over  it,  must  have  had  the  best  of 
it !— thepoefny  of  bridge-building,  we  will  call  it. 

Successive  “ Londons,”  therefore,  even  as  they 
are  to  bo  viewed  and  understood  on  maps,  are 
things  _ of  note,  and  carry  us  into  the  several 
centuries  in  a way  which  hardly  anything  else 
can  do ; and  it  is  interesting  even  to  glance  at 
a map  of  London  as  it  was  at  the  beginning 
oven  of  the  present  century,  before  railways 
were  thought  of,  or  had  any  existence.  We 
might  imagine  ourselves  gazing  at  another  towu 
altogether.  High-roads  on  a map,  as  in  reality, 
are  different  things  from  railroads  ; and  there  is 
a sort  of  desolation  about  the  outskirts  of  a 
town,  when  railroads  are  not  scattered  over  it, 
which  gives  a map  quite  an  antique  and  old- 
fashioned  look.  The  smallness  of  the  City  be- 
comes  not  a little  striking  when  compared  with 
its  present  dimensions.  Shakspearo’s  London 
could  have  been  barely  three  miles  across  from 
east  to  west,  and  not  more  than  two  miles 
from  north  to  south.  Contrast  these  small 
dimensions  with  the  present  mileage, — thirteen 
miles  one  way  and  eight  miles  the  other,  with 
rails,”  which  seem  to  indefinitely  extend  the 
brick-and-mortar  streets,  and  to  almost  devour 
the  country  and  the  green  fields  as  they  thread 
their  tortuous  way  through  them.  And  then, 
again,  the  height  of  the  present  London  houses 
in  the  thronged  thoroughfares:  why  they  reach 
well  nigh  to  the  old  church  towers  and  steeples, 
and  serve  but  to  dwarf  them.  What,  we  some- 
times  think,  would  the  thoughts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Flect-street,  as  it  then  was  when  this 
map  was  drawn,  have  been,  could  they  but  have 
imaged  to  themselves  what  their  low  and  humble 
tenements  were  destined  in  the  future  to  grow 
up  to  ? In  this  old  map  of  London  we  can  see  a 
little  of  this. 

So  many  questions  crop  up  and  force  them- 
selves on  attention  while  looking  at  these  maps 
of  the  present  and  past,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  what  to  leave  unsaid.  But  the  main 
interest  architecturally  and  artistically  lies  in 
the  special  and  distinctive  character'  of  the 
streets,  in  their  arrangements  and  planning,  and 
in  the  individuality  of  the  houses  in  them,  and 
in  the  comparative  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
perhaps,  more  than  all ; for  it  is  in  those  narrow 
ways  that  the  “picturesque”  grows  so  luxuri- 
antly.  In  the  map  we  are  looking  at,  so  fortii- 
nately  preserved,  all  this  and  a good  deal  more 
may  be  plainly  enough  seen;  and  the  question 
forces  itself  on  the  attention,  very  difficult  to 
get  rid  of,  much  less  to  answer  satisfactorily, 
What  IS  architectural,  or  rather  perhaps  artistic 
‘improvement  and  progress”?  We  do  not 


hesitate  to  affirm  that  did  but  a ion&Jido  old 
London  street,  with  all  its  drawbacks  and  sins 
upon  its  roofs,  still  exist,  it  might  be  closed  at 
either  end,  and  opened  now  and  then  as  a 
picture-show  and  book  of  quaint  architecture, 
and  would  be  pronounced  a place  full  of  artistic 
and  architectural  teaching,  and  means  of  im- 
provement,  and  food  for  the  artist  mind  in  its 
many  details,  and  quaintnessea,  and  architec- 
turesque  inconveniences.  It  is  really  mind 
vetsus  matter,  mental  interest  overpowerin" 
bodily  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  Can,  then° 
the  two  be  combined  in  any  and  in  what  way  ? 
It  is  a curious  and  artistically  intricate  problem, 
and  may  exercise  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  those 
who  love  mystery,  and  difficulties,  and  hard 
problems.  Such  should  study  well  this  map,  so 
carefully  copied  and  reprodneed  in  facsimile, 
that  all  may  see  it  who  core  to  do  so. 


MOVEMENTS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

A.v  -Aaiericau  gentleman  visiting  this  city 
gives  expression  in  the  public  prints  to  bis 
admiration  of  its  beauty,  not  the  least  remark- 
able items  of  which  are  the  numerous  buildings 
surrounded  by  ornamental  grounds,  erected  for 
educational  purposes.  In  the  grounds  attached 
to  one  of  these— Stewart’s  Hospital, — his  atten. 
tion  was  directed  to  a notice  that  the  ground 
attached  to  it  was  offered  for  building  purposes, 
and  he  expresses  his  surprise  that  such  an  act 
of  vandalism  is  contemplated.  Public  attention 
having  been  directed  to  this  attempt  an  outcry 
was  raised  against  it,  and  apparently  the 
attempt  is  abandoned.  This  institution  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  Merchant  Company,  which 
body  has  three  other  similar  institutions  under 
its  direction.  These  institutions  were  of  a 
similar  character  to  the  Blue  Coat  School,  but 
powers  have  recently  been  obtained  for  divesting 
them  of  their  monastic  character,  and  converting 
them  into  day  schools,  with  a few  foundationers, 
who  are  boarded  out,  and  where  a liberal  educa- 
tion is  given  at  a very  moderate  charge  to  the 
children  of  the  citizens  generally.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  this  change  iu  tlie  character  of  the 
institutions  should  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
their  oruamental  surroundings,  unless  it  be  with 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  endowments,  and 
thereby  enhancing  the  benefits  to  bo  derived 
from  them;  but  a gain  in  that  direction  would 
hardly  be  compensated  for  by  the  loss  iu 
another. 

In  our  last  building  notes  we  stated  that  the 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  Queensferry-road  had 
been  offered  for  building  purposes,  and  remarked 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  which  com- 
mauds  fine  views  of  the  Forth,  the  Fife  Hills, 
and  the  vvooded  heights  of  Coratorphine.  This 
ground  it  is  thought  desirable  to  keep  open,  and 
a committee  has  been  formed  with  the  view  of 
having  it  converted  into  a public  park;  eo  that 
we  have  here  the  anomaly  of  a recognised  public 
body  endeavouring  to  cover  the  ornamental 
grounds  under  their  charge  with  buildings,  and 
a voluntary  association  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  building  on  unornamented  private 
property,  and  converting  it  into  an  ornamental 
park. 

The  park  question  is  also  under  discussion  in 
the  Town  Council.  A plan  has  been  obtained 
from  Mr.  Kemp,  of  Birkenhead,  for  laying  out 
the  meadows.  This  ground  consists  of  au  oblong 
level  grass  award,  extending  to  about  a mile  iu 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  300  yards 
iu  breadth.  It  is  bordered  by  a belt  of  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  buildings,  except  to  the  south- 
west,  where  there  is  an  open  space  called 
“Bruntsfield  Links.”  The  plan  embraces  nume- 
rous  walks  and  clumps  of  shrubbery,  and  the 
contracting  of  the  breadth  of  a broad  central 
avenue,  which  bisects  the  ground  from  north  to 
south.  The  south-west,  being  the  prevailing 
wind,  sweeps  with  considerable  force  down  the 
Links  and  across  the  meadows,  and  any  attempt 
at  growing  shrubs  there  liitherto  has  not  been 
successful.  The  expanse  of  verdure  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  excellent  condition,  and  it  is 
contended  that  it  would  be  unadviaable  to  cut  it 
up  too  much  and  divest  the  ground  of  its  meadow- 
like character,  and  that  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
judicious  planting  of  forest  trees  and  the  for- 
mation of  walks  where  absolutely  necessary.  It 
is  also  contended  that,  by  contracting  the  central 
walk,  it  would  not  be  improved,  and  that  an 
inner  row  of  young  trees  would  not  flourish 
under  the  overhanging  branches  of  those  now 
bordering  the  avenue. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a Home  for  Sisters  of 
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Charity,  in  connexion  with  All  Saints’  Episcopal 
Church,  Broughton.street,  has  been  laid  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  that  building.  Mr.  Robert 
Anderson  is  the  architect. 

The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  falling  short  of  the 
requirements,  a new  asylum  for  females  is  in 
course  of  erection,  at  a cost  of  13,000i.,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Leadbetter,  architect. 
The  site  is  to  the  north  of  a new  road  to  be 
formed  connecting  the  old  and  new  roads  to 
Libberton.  The  front  elevation  shows  a clock 
tower  in  the  centre,  rising  to  a height  of  80  ft., 
surmounted  by  a dome  ; the  body  of  the  build- 
ing is  three  stories  in  height,  and  is  flanked  by 
wings  having  mansard  roofs.  Besides  sleeping, 
accommodation,  there  is  a dining-hall  46  ft.  by 
28  ft.,  two  workrooms  72  ft.  by  20  ft.,  library,  &c. 
It  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a space  of  four  acres 
of  ground,  and  laid  out  and  planted  ornamentally. 

The  great  central  hall  of  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Artis  now  completed.  The  western 
wing  still  remains  to  be  built  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  design  in  its  entirety.  Immediately  to 
the  west  of  this  important  public  building,  there 
is  a congeries  of  old  and  ugly  buildings,  which  it 
is  to  be  regretted  were  not  acquired  by  the 
Improvement  Trust;  their  value  has  been  con. 
siderably  enhanced  by  the  improvements  effected 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  small  hope 
of  their  being  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
surroundings. 

A public  meeting  has  been  held  with  the  view 
of  promoting  the  collection  of  funds  for  the 
proposed  new  medical  class-rooms  in  connexion 
with  the  University.  Much  sympathy  was  ex- 
pressed with  the  movement,  and  upwards  of 

58.0001.  has  been  subscribed  towards  the  sum  of 

100.0001.  required.  It  is  expected  that  Govern- 
ment will  give  a grant  in  aid,  and  the  balance 
will  doubtless  be  forthcoming  in  due  course. 

The  new  Presbyterian  Church  at  Palmerston- 
place,  designed  by  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear,  in 
the  Italian  style  (the  design  of  which  was 
formerly  described  by  us),  is  nearly  completed 
as  regards  the  exterior;  it  is  suitable  to  the 
locality,  and  not  without  merit  as  a design, 
though  somewhat  tame  and  characterless.  A 
better  effect  would,  we  think,  have  been  obtained 
if  instead  of  two  low  towers  one  only  of  greater 
importance  had  been  adopted. 

The  committee  formed  for  the  restoration  of 
the  choir  of  St.  Giles’s  have  now  completed  their 
undertaking.  The  eight  niches  in  the  teredos 
have  been  filled  in  with  statuettes  in  Caen  stone 
of  prophets  and  evangelists,  and  reliefs  illustra- 
tive  of  the  beatitudes  have  been  inserted  in  the 
panels  of  the  pulpit.  The  carving  has  been 
skilfully  executed  by  Mr.  Rhind,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Hay,  the  architect  for  the  restoration. 
The  expense  of  the  restoration  has  exceeded  the 
estimated  amount  by  upwards  of  3,000?.,  and 
this  it  seems  was  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
Government  requiring  the  royal  pew  to  be  placed 
at  the  west  end  of  the  choir  instead  of  near  the 
east  as  at  first  contemplated.  This  alteration 
necessitated  an  elevation  in  the  seats  allotted  to 
the  judges,  as  also  to  those  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  city.  The  town  council  for  its  part  have 
doubled  the  original  subscription  of  250i.,  but 
Government  has  only  inserted  in  the  estimates  a 
sum  of  5001.  for  its  part,  which  falls  far  short  of 
what  was  incurred  by  the  position  taken  up  by 
Government,  and  a movement  is  to  bo  made  in 
Parliament  to  procure  from  the  Legislature  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  debt. 

Workmen  are  engaged  in  putting  in  concrete 
for  the  foundations  of  the  new  cathedral.  It 
will  be  a considerable  time  before  much  appear- 
ance is  made,  and  before  a few  years  are  over 
wo  tmst  the  funds  will  be  forthcoming  for  carry, 
ing  out  the  entire  design  in  an  effective  manner. 


PROTECTION  OF  LONDON  AGAINST 
CONFLAGRATION. 

The  Society  of  Arts’  Committee  on  the  means 
of  protecting  the  metropolis  against  conflagra- 
tion,  having  examined  and  obtained  information 
from  persons  of  the  highest  practical  experience 
on  the  eubjecfc  referred  to  them,  have  presented 
their  report  to  the  Council  of  the  Society. 
In  the  outset  the  report  says  : — “It  is  proved 
that,  by  reason  of  defective  mechanical  and 
structural  arraugemODts,  as  well  as  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  water,  in  addition  to  the 
danger  of  ordinary  fires  in  single  houses,  or  a 
few  houses  at  a time,  the  metropolis  is  exposed 
to  such  extensive  conflagrations  as  have  occurred 
in  the  United  States,  at  Chicago  and  Boston. 
This  danger  is  considered  by  insurance  com- 


panies to  be  considerable  and  well  deserving 
attention.” 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  adopted  by 
the  Committee  from  all  the  evidence,  as  well 
that  taken  before  recent  Parliamentary  com- 
mittees,  as  that  taken  before  the  Committee 
itself : — 

1.  That  of  the  separate  sections  of  the  eight  trading 
water  companies'  services,  in  the  metropolis,  only  abont 
one-third  of  the  mains  are  kept  in  a state  of  constant  high 
pressure,  by  the  want  of  proper  hydrants  and  apparatus, 
in  constant  use  and  preparation ; there  is  frequent  delay 
in  obtaining  adequate  supplies  for  extinguishing  and  pre- 
venting the  spread  ofprdinary  lires,  causing  frequent  loss 
of  life  and  great  loss  of  property. 

3.  That  from  these  defects  in  the  existing  provisions  for 
protection  against  ordinary  lires  and  incendiarism,  and 
hom  eutite  dcpeudence  on  separate  sectional  and  inde- 
pendent supplies  with  only  the  existing  defective  appa- 
ratus, the  metropolis  is  now,  from  large  and  increasing  ' 
masses  of  ill-protected  buildings,  peculiarly  exposed  to 
increasing  dangers  on  the  occurrence  of  any  tire  from 
accident  or  design  during  hurricane  winds,  to  devastating 
conflagrations,  such  as  those  which  have  occurred  at 
Chicago  and  Boston. 

3.  That  to  guard  against  extraordinary  conflagrations, 
as  well  as  to  check  ordinary  lires,  measures  ought  to  be 
taken  with  the  least  delay  to  put  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis on  the  constant  system  of  supply,  under  such  con- 
ditions that  the  entire  force  of  the  whole  area  of  supply 
may  be  brought  to  bear  uponanyconsiderable  fire  occurring 
in  any  part  of  it. 

•1.  That  whilst  there  are  frequently  serious  deficiencies 
in  the  supplies;  of  water  under  the  existing  conditions, 
there  is  a constant  waste  of  between  thirty  and  forty  mil- 
lions of  gallons  daily, — a quantity  equivalent  to  the  ade- 
quate supply  of  between  one  and  two  millions  of  additional 
population, — a waste  which  lowers  power  and  can  only  be 
saved  by  putting  the  entire  supply  on  a public  footing. 

6.  That  whilst  the  executive  arrangements  for  the 
adiniDistralion  of  the  supplies  are  disjointed  and  defective 
in  important  parts,  there  is  an  estimated  waste  of  up- 
wards of  li:0,Q0OL  per  annum  of  expenditure  beyond  vvhat 
would  suffice  for  the  administration  of  a more  efficient 
combined  system  oflocal  administration. 

6.  That  this  sum,  which  may  be  saved  by  unity  of 
management,  would  suffice  to  relieve  the  consumers  of 
water  from  the  expenses  of  altering  their  house  services, 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  uew  hydrants  required,  and 
of  making  the  other  arrangements  needed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  metropolis  against  extraordinary  conllugra- 
tions,  ns  well  as  to  give  better  protection  against  the 
ordinary  losses  of  life  and  property  from  fire,  ns  well  as 
eflect  some  needed  sanitary  improvements. 

7.  That  under  practical  arrangements,  whilst  the  share- 
holders and  officers  of  the  several  companies  may  receive 
liberal  compensation  on  recognised  principles,  the  con- 
sumers may  receive  an  improved  constant  supply,  and 
the  public  may  receive  additional  service  without  addi- 
tional rates. 

8.  That,  from  the  inadequacy  of  administrative  areas, 
and  from  defective  constitutions,  inadequate  functions, 
and  from  the  want  of  the  special  scientific  preparation 
and  special  ageueies  needea, — the  chief  existing  local 
authorities,  as  now  constituted,  are  ineligible  to  eflect 
with  efficiency  and  economy  the  complete  change  of  the 
system  of  metropolitan  water  supply  required." 

9.  That,  under  existing  conditions,  aud  the  urgency  of 
the  earliest  arrangements,  the  most  expedient  practical 
course  for  protecting  life  and  property,  and  staying 
accruing  waste,  will  be  to  appoint  a special  commission, 
provisionally,  to  get  the  several  parts  together,  to  supply 
the  specified  defects  in  the  apparatus,  and  to  get  the 
whole  into  the  earliest  complete  action,  in  one  system, 
and  that  system  a public  one." 

There  are  questions,  adds  the  report,  remain, 
ing  for  consideration, — as  to  the  alterations 
required  in  the  functions  of  the  police  in  con- 
nexion 'with  those  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  for 
working  an  improved  system  of  water-supply  for 
fire  prevention ; also  questions  of  structural 
arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  fire ; and 
the  collateral  sanitary  question  as  to  street, 
cleansing  and  road-watering  by  jets  from  the 
hydrants,  which  are  not  so  immediately  press- 
ing as  those  treated  of,  and  that  may  stand 
over  for  separate  examination  and  report. 

The  report  is  signed,  by  order  of  the  com. 
mittee,  by  Mr.  P.  La  Neve  Foster,  the  secretary  of 
the  Society.  


TEE  NEW  MEMORIAL  PULPIT,  PETER. 

BOROUGH  CATHEDRAL. 

This  important  addition  to  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral  is  the  design  of  Professor  E.  M.  Barry, 
R.A.,  and  is  the  gift  of  the  three  sons  of  the 
late  Canon  John  James,  to  whose  memory  it  is 
dedicated. 

It  occupies  a space  about  14  ft.  long,  and  6 ft. 
wide,  near  the  choir  screen,  and  a little  south  of 
the  northern  range  of  piers,  and  is  10  ft.  high. 
The  length  of  the  structure  is  at  a right  angle 
with  the  axis  of  the  church,  and  the  position  of 
the  preacher  is  towards  the  west. 

The  style  and  period  of  the  architecture  of  the 
pulpit  is  that  of  the  richest  Norman,  and  is  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  cathedral.  The 
materials  employed  are  the  red  sandstone  of 
Dumfries,  the  finer-grained  red  sandstone  of 
Mansfield,  the  red  Ipplepen  marble,  and  the  verd- 
antique  marble  that  of  the  veined  serpentinons 
character. 

Tbo  principal  feature  in  the  design  of  the 
rostrum  is  on  plan  a large  square.  Its  massive 
floor  supports  the  walls  on  three  sides,  which, 


with  the  cornice  above,  is  canted  octagoaally  at 
the  four  comers  into  recesses,  which  contain 
statues.  Each  of  these  statues  is  flanked  by  two 
columns,  with  bases  and  capitals,  whereon  the 
upper  comice  rests. 

The  floor  is  upheld  by  a large  central  shaft 
and  four  angle  pillars  under  the  statues,  and  the 
whole  is  based  on  the  nave  floor  by  a massive 
plinth,  which  extends  northward  to  carry  the 
steps.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are  newel  pillas^ 
with  caps  and  bases,  against  which  abut  the 
handrails,  and  between  which  are  the  two  lower 
steps.  On  the  platform,  north  of  these,  rises 
the  spandrel  masonry,  which  carries  the  other 
eight  steps,  and  on  this  rest  the  two  sets  of  four 
pairs  of  baluster  pillars,  which  support  the  hand, 
rails  between  the  last-named  newel  pillars  and 
the  upper  cornice. 

The  details  of  the  work  may  be  thus  briefly 
described.  The  plinth  of  the  pulpit  is  square, 
having  a moulded  torus,  with  foliated  angles. 
The  circular  base  of  the  central  shaft  is  richly 
moulded  and  carved  with  two  sets  of  cable  and 
bead  ornament,  and  the  circular  cap  of  it  is 
highly  ornamented  with  indented  semicircular 
inverted  cone-work,  alternating  with  scroll  and 
beak  ornament.  The  bases  of  the  smaller  pillars 
at  the  angles  have  enriched  torus  mouldings, 
and  the  four  capitals  are  carved  with  foliage, 
animals,  aud  scroll-work,  resting  on  which  is  an 
architrave  elaborately  wrought  into  interlac^i 
arcading  and  bead-work,  with  foliage  pendants, 
surmounted  with  a bed-mould  of  billet-work. 
All  this  is  of  the  red  sandstone.  The  massive 
central  shaft  is  of  red  Ipplepen  marble,  and  the 
four  angle-shafts  are  of  verd-antique.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a square  slab  of  verd- 
antique,  on  which  rests  the  pulpit  proper. 

The  ascent,  commencing  between  two  red 
marble  pillars,  with  carved  bases  and  caps  (the 
latter  surmounted  by  a marble  abacus) , is  formed 
by  five  platforms,  each  12  in.  high.  On  these  rest 
five  red  marble  baluster  pillars,  •with  their  stone 
bases  and  capitals,  and  on  each  platform  is  placed 
an  intermediate  step,  shorter,  and  with  canted 
ends,  thus  combining  an  easy  ascent  with  a 
massive  and  effective  grouping  of  the  pillars 
and  spandrels.  Against  the  lai'ge  pillars  at  the 
foot  abut  the  handrails,  rising  to  the  cornifle 
which  surmounts  the  pulpit,  'fhey  are  formed 
of  a lower  bed  of  stone,  moulded  and  carved 
with  foliage  and  bosses,  and  capped  with  a 
moulding  of  red  marble.  The  upper  openings  of 
the  baluster  pillars  are  united  to  the  pulpit  by 
arches.  The  western  spandrel  bears  the  shielil 
of  arms  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  deanery. 

The  body  of  the  pulpit  is  formed  by  three 
large  square  panels,  enriched  with  deeply-ont 
circles,  the  mouldings  of  which  consist  of  zigzag: 
and  billet  work,  surrounding  respectively  a 
floriated  cross,  an  Agnus  Dei,  and  a monograa^ 
The  panels  (which  have  carved  eyelets)  are 
flanked  by  six  marble  pillars,  with  moulded  bases: 
and  carved  foliage  capitals  of  stone,  and  these: 
form  recesses  for  the  statues  of  the  Evangelisf^i 
Between  the  bases  is  a moulded  base  to  the: 
panels,  and  between  the  caps  an  enriched  foliagai 
cornice.  The  whole  is  terminated  by  a inassitrt 
marble  capping,  moulded  and  wrought  with  nail-’ 
head  ornament,  on  which  rests  a desk  of  bi-asa,. 
and  corresponding  gaseliers  of  one  jet  each.  It 
is  further  beautified  by  a large  cushion  of 
Utrecht  velvet. 

Around  the  edge  of  the  marble  floor  the 
following  inscription  is  engraved  and  gilt ; — 

IN  . MEMOIIIAM  . JOHANNIS  . JAMES  . 3.T.P.  HL'JUS., 
ECCLESLE  . CATHEDRALIS  . XL  . ANNOS  . CANONICl 
P.C.  riLlI  . SUPEESTITES  . A.D  . MDCCCLXXIII  . 0»  .i 
XV  . DEC  . MDCCCLXVIII  . ^ETAT  . LXXXV. 


NEW  ALTAR  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  THEl 

AUGUSTINIAN  CONVENT  AT  BRUGES,; 

BELGIUM. 

Our  engraving  shows  a new  altar  for  thet 
chapel  in  the  Rue  des  Carmes,  Bruges,  for  which  i 
Messrs.  Perry  & Hanson,  of  York  Building,.. 
Adelphi,  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  work- > 
ing  drawings  and  specifications.  It  is  to  be 
made  entirely  of  Carrara  and  Belgian  colouredi 
marbles ; the  carved  work  heightened  with  gold. : 

The  chapel  in  which  this  is  to  be  the  secondary: 
altar,  is  a picturesque  seventeenth  century  build- i 
ing,  having  a central  dome,  and  with  a choir  for 
the  ladies  of  the  convent  arranged  as  a second: 
story  over  the  nave.  The  present  high  altar  I 
is  an  elaborate  work,  manufactured  in  Rome,[ 
entirely  of  antique  marbles. 


MEJIOnLUL  PULPIT,  PETEr.EOROUGH  CATHEDRAL. Pbofessor  Barby,  R.A.,  Aeciiitect. 


THE  BUILDER, 


THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  ORIENTAL 
ORNAMENT. 

In  the  course  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  William 
bimpBOD,  which  was  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
the  reader  said In  all  styles,  and  in  all 
countries,  the  mere  enrichment  of  surface  by 
means  of  form  and  colour  is  to  be  found,  and  it 
must  ever  exist  as  one  of  the  natural  divisions  of 
ornamental  art.  Still  it  is  low  art  in  this  walk, 
t only  appeals  to  the  eye.  It  was  not  till  orua. 
ment  became  symbolic  that  it  appealed  to  the 
mind,  and  became  in  a sense  high  art.  Symbolism 
no  doubt  began  early,  still  net  till  a certain 
stage  of  civilisation  had  been  reached ; for  it 
implies  thought,  and  the  development  of  abstract 
Ideas.  _ The  poetic  faculty  is  to  be  found  in  very 
primitive  races.  Tbo  expression  of  this  faculty 
m words  we  may  be  sure  came  first  j its  expres- 
indicates  more  mature  powers, 
and  that  definite  ideas  had  been  reached.  The 
existence  of  a symbol  implies  something  like  a 
system  with  durability,  for  it  requires  the 
understanding  of  it  by  many  who  are  organised 
into  some  form  of  society  to  accept  the  significa- 
tion  which  IS  meant.  Without  this  condition  no 
or  symbol  could  exist;  and  they  indicate 
that  a state  of  progress  had  been  reached  by 
e human  kind.  As  civilisation  advanced, 
symbols  seem  to  have  multiplied  with  it,  until  a 
yast  system  came  into  existence. 

It  is  only  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us  how 

bdism  had  become  m past  times.  It  seems  to 
have  embraced  everything.  The  flowers  of  the 
field  were  all  symbols;  the  trees  of  the  forest 
bad  each  some  sacred  meaning ; the  animal  world 
fibres  argely  m the  old  system;  the  stars  are 
known  to  us  from  the  zodiac  or  forms  of  living 
things,  which  are  older  than  any  history  wS 
possess;  the  world  itself  became  only  a symbol 
image  of  God,  thus 
completing  this  grand  and  beautiful  system 
The  ceremonies  of  each  faith  were  all  symbolical, 

P "'ere  performed 

were  constructed  with  a meaning  ih  each  of 
primitive  gi-ove  mound 
up  to  the  elaborate  Gothic  cathedral,  symbolism 
known  to  have  been  expressed.  In  the 

past  we  have  put  into  words  only  another  form 
human  mind. 

Ihe  Oriental  has  atail  2)eriods  been  essentially 
V religious  man,  and  his  literature  and  art  are 
J1  deroted  to  Wa  faitl,.  Hia  art  waa  employed 
a makmg:  flgarea  of  hia  gods,  or  images  of 
kem  ; ienoe  anoient  symbolism  ia  nearly  all 
ra.oly  reiigmns  in  ita  signification,  and  the 

1,“  now  holds 

he  place  of  ono  of  the  branohes  of  the  new  and 
mportant  acionoe  of  comparative  mythology 
he  more  minute  study  of  ornament  and  its 
mbiema  is  also  becoming  most  yalnable  in  the 
Bgions  of  arcbmology.  The  explorations  and 
soavations  now  going  on  in  the  Baat  are  giving 
reniains  of  past  times,  and  onr  only 
I cans  of  knowledge,  in  many  cases,  as  to  their 
takers  or  their  date,  has  to  bo  derived  from  the 
rt  upon  them.  Art  knowledge  is  thus  a branch 
Iv^w  “ u”?’-  ^ “■  8“°''  ‘llnstration  of  this 

jseir,  which  18  worth  recording,  for  it  refers  to 
1 important  point  in  history.  When  I went  to 
idia,  I had  heard  of  the  celebrated  gates  of 
inmath,  and  on  visiting  Agra  made  it  a duty 
make  sketches  of  them.  I may  explain  that 
imnath  was  a Hindoo  city  in  Western  India, 
temple  celebratod  for  its  rich  endowments 
ahmond  of  Ghnznoe  made  a raid  into  Hindostan 
J the  eleventh  century,  during  which  he  took 
Ulttnn  Somnatb,  and  looted  the  temple,  carry. 

'L.  beautiful  sandal-wood 

•tes.  When  Mahmoud  died,  history  says  that 
» gates  were  placed  on  his  tomb.  When  our 
lay  invaded  Cabool,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Ellen- 
jrough,  the  ornamental  gates  on  tho  tomb  of 
ihmoucl,  at  Ghuznee,  wore  brought  back  to 
ha  in  triumph,  and  have  been  kept  in  the  port 
I Agra  When  I sat  down  to  sketch  these 
■es,^  It  never  oceurred  to  mo  to  doubt  their 
Itoncal  reputation,  but  the  operation  of  draw- 
rsoon  produced  soeptioism,  for  there  was  no 

oily  Mohammedan  in  every  detail,  and  I came 
I .ne  conclusion,  which  amounted  in  my  mind 
■loertanhy,  that  they  could  not  bo  the  Gates 
somnath.  I mentioned  the  matter  to  many 
GerkT  f including  the  Governor- 

Canning;  and  all  told  me  that 
' hrTi'*  h”'’  LordEllenborough's 

ed  to  “““O  re. 

. ea  to.  it  was  only  on  my  return  to  Eugland 


that  Mr.  Fergusson  informed  me  that  the  wood 
bad  been  inspected  by  a microscope,  and  this 
Bcientifio  test  proved  it  to  be  of  deodar  pine,  and 
not  of  sandal  wood.  Mr.  Fergusson,  at  the  same 
admitted  that  the  ornament  was  in  itself  a 
sufiicient  evidence  to  prove  that  they  could  not 
be  the  original  gates. 

There  ia  a model  of  the  Sanchi  Tope  in  Central 
India  at  South  Kensington,  and  a perfect  fac 
snmlo  of  one  of  its  gates. 

The  lotus  figures  largely  upon  it,  and  if  we 
analyse  the  signification  given  to  this  flower  bv 
both  Buddhists  and  Brahmins,  vre  find  a key  to 
much  of  the  religious  meaning  of  ancient  svm- 
bolism.  We  have  the  lotus  as  an  Egyptian 
ornament,  and  it  figures  in  many  ways  in  their 
system  of  decoration,  but  I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  our  Egyptologists  have  exactly  ex- 
plained  the  signification  of  this  beautiful  flower 
If  they  have  not,  the  Buddhists  give  it  a very 
definite  character.  It  is  the  Padmi  of  their 
mantras,  and  according  to  tho  Brahminical  form 
of  expression,  it  is  the  Sacti,  or  a symbol  of  the 
female  power  of  the  universe.  This  very  sacred 
character  given  to  the  lotus  by  both  Buddhists 
and  Brahmins,  has  made  it  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  their  ornament.  It  became 
the  throne  of  Buddha,  and  its  petals  may  be  seen 
on  the  base  of  every  icon  of  this  deity.  The 
same  form  is  repeated  in  the  most  of  tlie  Hindoo 
scnlptures  of  their  gods  ; and  when  lately  in 
Lhma,  I was  very  much  struck  to  find  that 
this  particular  arrangement  had  been  carried 
to  that  country,  and  was  followed  as  the  base 
01  their  architecture  where  marble  or  stone  was 


The  gateway  of  the  Sanchi  Topo  gives  us 
another  very  important  symbol,  and  that  ia  the 
trisul,  or  trident.  I know  of  no  symbol  which 
seems  to  have  been  so  widely  used  as  this,  aud 
It  was  most  sacred,  for  the  sculptures  represent 
It  as  being  worshipped  as  the  Deity  itself.  The 
Hindoos  make  this  an  emblem  of  Siva,  and  it  is 
placed  on  most  of  the  temples  of  that  god  Ic 
was  over  the  gateway  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.  In  that  case  it  assumed  the  form  of 
^ of  the  Hebrew 

alphabet  it  was  the  symbol  on  the  phylactery  of 
the  Jews  Some  sectaries  of  the  Hindoos  have 
this  symbol  painted  on  their  foreheads.  Neptune 
IS  represented^  with  the  trident,  and  our  own 
Bntanma  has  it  in  her  hand  under  some  suppo- 

‘ho  L. 


have  heard  more  thaa  one  theory  expressed,  but 
I would  scarcely  venture  in  tho  meantime  upon 
an  opinion.  The  question  of  the  cross  involves 
also  the  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  tho  letter 
T,  across  in  moat  of  the  old  alphabets 

It  this  letter  gets  involved  in  this  symbolism  it 
mMt  necessarily  involve  the  question  of  all  the 
a,  f T "hat  a vast 

“P  oor  study,  and  how 
little  reliable  authority  wo  have  to  work  upon. 

beoi  n “'''“J-"  been  looked  upon  as  having 
imod  ■ '"““K.f  'shBt  all  theories  have 

assumed  this  view  of  tho  snbjeot;  but  it  has 
ocoarred  to  me,  and  I put  it  only  as  a guess 
that  letters  existed  first  as  symbols  conn®  oted 
poTOra  phonetic 

Up  to  the  present  day  onr  ornament  has  been 
only  a jnmblo  of  old  forma,  repeating  in  many 
mWfi  symbols  without  earing  about  any 

K„Mfieations  they.may  have  had.  Modern  orua. 
meat  reached  perhaps  its  lowest  degradation  of 
meaningless  forms  in  that  stylo®known  as 
Loms  Quatorze,  and  which  I trust  we  have 
seen  the  last  of.  Now  the  beginning  of  a new 

bacWn7h™m  U‘!.°  “P*'  ‘hat  we  will  go 

back  to  tho  old.  The  rigid  interpretation  of  the 
second  commandment  is  not  now  ascepted,  and 
tho  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  are  to  ho 
seen  m ‘he  now  style.  Natnreis  being  carefully 
studied,  and  her  forms  are  used  instetd  of  cel 
ventional  types  of  the  past.  This  new  stylo  is 
not  symbolical,  nor  IS  It  religious.  It  cannot  he 
so  till  the  battle  of  the  faiths  ia  settled.  If  we 
religions  points,  the 
faculty  in  the  mind  which  is  always  tending  to 
symbolism  would  not  be  long  in  bringing  forth 

In  the  diaonsaion  which  followed,  Mr.  Hep. 
Jh°‘ 1?  , h“7  one  who  had  travelled  in 

the  East  could  not  but  have  been  struck  with 
the  symbolical  forms  observable  in  all  menu 
ments  ; no  one  could  go  into  the  bazaars  in 
Jerusalem,  Cairo,  Alexandria,  StambonI,  and 

miviiYo  ll7“h  B‘reok  with  what  he 

might  call  the  symholiam  of  the  Oriental  world 
Mr.  Simpson  had  told  them  that  the  chief 
hnt'hn'ti  Bosphorus  were  religious, 

7 Y.**  "0™  symbols  in  no  way 

related  to  religion,  viz.,  the  symbols  of  tho  snbJ 
jLotion  of  women.  He  was  afraid  that  was  as 
miieh  in  the  minds  of  Orientals  as  the  aym 


The  Eoyal  Sceptre  of  Englandras  w^U  Tot‘C  taSetsTurrrtrand”'’  kW®’' 

kingdoms,  is  surmounted  with  a triple  form  of  svmhni;=r,a  ^ 

similar  to  tb,  JieurMis;  and  a certairgerGr  slav^^^^^^  it  was  well  known  that  a 

man  whose  name  is  never  alluded  to  i?  gL  the 


--  auu  a cercam  gentle- 

man  whose  name  is  never  alluded  to  iS  good 
Booiety,  also  wields  this  piece  of  symbolism ; to 
this  may  be  added  that  tho  episcopal  beaedlc. 
tion  IS  given  with  the  three  fingers  in  this 
triune  position.  Tho  fimr-ie.lis  is  most  pro 
bably  only  a variety  of  this  form.  Its  shape  in 
early  times  is  simply  that  of  a trident,  and  it  is 
only  recently  that  it  was  made  into  a lily  or  iris 
These  nnmorona  illuatrationa,-and  many  more 
conld  be  given,— of  this  emblem  will  give  an 
tim™“  .B“""ia™Pread  it  has  been  in  anoient 
times.  With  snch  a variety  of  purpose  as  I have 
indicated  m those,  it  is  a little  difficult  to  grasp 
at  the  meaning  which  could  have  been  intended 
Something  triune  ia  generally  the  first  anggea- 
tiou  made  in  explanation,  but  to  this  I have 
doubts.  Duality  was  the  ruling  idea,  and  I take 


the  market,  had  a ring  put  on  hia  leg  a “collar 
round  his  nook,  or  a bracelet  on  hia  arm  as  a 
Bi  n of  subjection.  He  was  afraid  that  ladies 
at  the  present  time  forgot  that  tho  beautiful 
sj  rnbolic  art  which  they  indulged  in  represented 

than  lb  f f 1 OrientuI  mind 

taan  that  of  having  put  a stamp  or  mark  upon 
what  ho  was  pleased  to  think  the  inferior  part 
of  creation,  and  the  geld  chains  only  represented 
of  ti  ‘he  present  time  the  origin 

of  these  things  was  forgotton,  and  instead  of 
being  now  worn  as  symbols  of  subjection  they 
were  worn  rather  as  emblems  of  triumph  ^ 

. J'-*  prMont  moment  the  Palestine  Explora. 
t on  Fund  Committee  had  before  theii  the 
question  of  the  ornamentation  of  tho  Mosqne  of 

Ib'“xr’  b””  bnildinL  of 

tue  Mohammisflnn  j.v.  j_.  . 


the  trident  to  bo  formed  from°the  crescent  tb'^M  >>=“‘“"1  buildings  of 

a_  solar  symbol  combined.  S^e’ tfe"^ 


origins  given  to  the  fieur-dc-lis,  but  cennot 
bv°  Fron  r’  “7  “>07  are  also  rejected 

M I t I have  a wojk  by 

M de  Beaumont,  who  shows  tliat  the  fieur.de-Us 
did  not  originate  in  France,  hut  must  have  come 
frotn  the  East.  It  it  be,  as  I suggest,  founded 

wntod  tb°  “ “ymbols  which  repre. 

sented  the  supreme  power  of  the  Deity,  then  wo 
have  an  explanation  why  it  became  a sceptre 

but  the  trident  m Neptune’s  case  i.s  an  emblem 
m this  sense,  and  this  is  the  same  with  the  form 
figures  of  Britannia 

Ihe  crescent  is  a very  old  emblem,  and  ia 
common  to  the  whole  East.  We  associate  it  in 
modern  times  as  being  only  Mohammedan  ; but 
the  Christian  has  it,  and  the  Hindoo  as  well 
S Church  place  the  crescent 

?hk  w«  1°  understood  that 

this  was  to  symbolise  the  triumph  of  the  cross 
ovei  the  crescent,  or  of  Christianity  over  Moham- 
medanism ; out  this  is  not  so,  for  this  particular 
form  existed  before  the  time  of  Mohamet,  and 
was  well  known  to  the  Oriental  Church  The 
on^nal  signification  of  the  cross  is  a subiect 
which  IS  being  discussed  ia  the  present  day?  I 


supposed  It  to  be  a 
Mohammedan,  others  a Crusader’s,  and  others 
an  early  Christian  building,  as  early  as  the  time 
ot  Conatantme,  or  certainly  not  later  than 
Justinian.  The  particular  date  to  be  assigned 
to  it  depended  somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  the 
construction.  This  mosque  had  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  Saracenic  ornamentation  on  it 
in  tho  world ; and  there  happened  to  be  at  the 
present  time  an  awakening  of  the  Oriental  mind 
to  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  this  buildinir 
such  as  that  which  occurred  twenty  years  ago  in 
the  Spamsh  mind  with  regard  to  tho  marvellous 
beauty  of  tho  Alhambra  at  Granada.  The 
Sultan  then  sent  a very  clever  Armenian  archi- 
tect and  a devout  Mussulman  to  peel  off  the 
outer  modern  work  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  to 
discover  the  state  of  the  stonework  beneath 
ihe  portions  covered  up  showed  the  date  when 
It  was  constructed,  and  drawings  which  had 
been  taken  of  it  having  been  laid  before  hif^h 
authority  on  the  subject,  who  had  been  referred 
to,  his  first  opinion  was  that  it  was  built  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  but  afterwards  he  attributed 
It  to  the  period  of  the  Crusades. 

Mr.  Sandy  said, —With  regard  to  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  be  confessed  himself  overcome  by  Mr.  Fer- 
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g'asson’s  arprnmentg.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
architects  of  the  Sultan  were  peeling  off  the  outside 
of  the  mosque  so  as  to  discover  its  original  con- 
strnction.  Some  time  ago  a part  of  the  pillar;- 
was  stripped  off  and  inscriptions  were  found  said 
to  be  taken  from  the  Koran,  but  on  being  trans- 
lated, they  were  found  not  to  contain  a word 
about  Omar,  but  referred  entirely  to  Jesns  the 
Son  of  Mary.  This  rather  showed  that  a know- 
ledge of  these  matters  was  of  importance  in 
determining  the  date  of  an  old  building. 

Mr.  Edwin  Lawrence  said  Mr.  Simpson  had 
alluded  to  letters  being  derived  from  symbolical 
forms,  and  not  phonetic  ones,  and  he  might 
mention  that  about  three  years  ago  a J ewish 
astronomer  published  in  the  "Astronomical 
Register,”  a series  of  diagrams  showing  how 
the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  characters  might  be 
derived  from  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  He  him- 
self did  not  believe  in  this  theory,  hut  the 
astronomer  had  been  able  from  the  stars  to  form 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  with 
scarcely  any  stretch  of  imagination. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Fennell  thought  symbolism  in  art 
was  oue  of  the  vastest  subjects  a student  could 
take  up.  In  fact,  it  covered  the  whole  region  of 
comparative  mythology  from  the  lowest  form  of 
fetichism  to.the  most  elaborate  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  science  was  at  present  only  in  its 
infancy,  but  it  was  of  great  importance,  and  he 
believed  would  lead  to  many  striking  results. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  symbolism  ^d  not 
attain  any  significant  vitality  until  a union  was 
brought  about  between  the  two  main  streams 
of  religious  thought,  that  one  derived  from  the 
observation  of  external  phenomena,  which  might 
be  called  the  Aryan,  and  which  developed  itself 
in  the  form  of  elemental  worship  ; and  the  other, 
the  introspective  form,  the  Semitic,  which,  after 
passing  through  various  stages,  finally  culminated 
in  pure  monotheism.  The  symbol  attained  its 
greatest  perfection  and  deepest  meaning  when 
these  two  streams  were  united.  With  great 
deference,  he  ventured  to  question _ somewhat 


WOOD  "UNINFLAMMABLE  AND 
INDESTRUCTIBLE.” 

Tjie  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  LL.D.,  of  Harewood 
College,  Tavistock,  and  recently  of  St.  Austell, 
having  discovered,  as  he  states,  means  for 
making  wood  uninflammable,  and  patented  the 
same,  has  made  some  apparently  satisfactory 
public  experiments  at  Lostwithiel,  which  are 
reported  in  the  Western  Mm-ning  News.  He  de- 
sires  to  form  a company  for  the  purpose  of 
working,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  the  patent,  which,  he  alleges,  also  pre- 
vents dry-rot  and  decay,  and  renders  white  and 
yellow  pine,  both  in  hardness  and  appearance, 
like  ;teak  and  oak  respectively.  He  purposes 
selling  to  this  company  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  work  liia  patent,  to  grant  licences,  &c., 
excepting  to  the  Government,  with  whom  Dr. 
Jones  has  already  made  an  agreement.  He  states 
that  the  application  of  the  chemical  used  to  wood 
does  not  injure  it  in  any  way,  while  the  wood  is 
still  capable  of  being  polished  and  painted  as 
readily  as  ordinary  wood,  so  that  it  can  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  fur- 
niture, and  for  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior 
decoration  of  houses.  Dr.  Jones  asserts,  that  if 
the  solution  is  forced,  while  hot,  into  and  through 
unseasoned  and  green  timber,  it  renders  such 
timber  immediately  seasoned  and  fit  for  use. 
The  present  price  of  the  chemical,  he  states,  is 
151.  a ton,  and  a ton  is  sufficient  to  treat  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  loads  of  timber,  which  woald  be 
from  1,200  to  1,500  cubic  feet,  at  about  2^d.  per 
foot.  On  a larger*  scale,  he  says,  the  chemical 
can  be  produced  cheaper,  but  it  brings  151.  at 
present  for  dyeing  purposes. 


cost  of  about  32IH.,  by  Mr.  C.  Kent,  London, 
intended  to  be  used  during  the  building  of  the 
permanent  chapels.  The  style  of  the  latter 
chapels,  with  the  lodges,  is  Gothic  ; the  work- 
ings are  tooled  sneck  blocking,  of  Houghton 
Bank  stone,  with  Dunhouse  stone  dressings. 
The  height  of  the  spire  of  the  chapels  is  100  ft. 
The  sittings  and  reading-desks  are  of  pitch  pme, 
stained  and  varnished;  the  roof  is  open  tim- 
bered ; the  floors  are  laid  with  tesselated  pave- 
ments; and  the  windows  are  glazed  with  rolled 
cathedral  glass.  The  architect  is  Mr.  George 
Gordon  Hoskins,  and  Mr.  R.-  Borrowdale  is  the 
sole  contractor. 


Mr.  HepwortH  with 


OPENING  OF  THE  WIGAN  INFIRMARY. 

The  Royal  Albert  Edward  Infirmary  and  Dis- 
pensary, Wigan,  has  been  publicly  opened  by 
the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres.  The  build- 
ing is  situated  on  the  ootskirts  of  the  town,  and 


to  the  subjection  of  y I iris  htted  up  with  modem  appliances  for 

^ ^ * ...  rt  -• 1 ,1  Qaf  evniioVi  mon  f. 


if  the  bangles,  anklets,  "”i[“;^",;r“eae  J“"ol  I inrgicaiand  medical  oases.  ^ The  ekabbshment 
•'  I FiraTsoIai-a  nP  roaiflpnnn  fnr  ftiA  nmiSR 


women  wore,  were  leauy  1 department  consists  of  residence  for  the  house 

Mf^Soares  thought  Mr.  Dixon’s  interpretation  surgeon,  and  lady  superintendent  and  full  staff 
of  anklets  &c  could  hardly  be  correct,  because  of  nurses  and  servants.  On  the  ground  floor  is 
were  ^ exist-  the  surgery,  physicians'  consnltmg-room.  sur 

00^  beLing  representations  of  kings  and  con.  gcons’  oonanltmg-room,  secretary  s room,  and 
oretors  weaJing  rich  omamente  as  emblems  of  board.room.  At  each  end  of  the  bmldmg  are  the 
qnerors  wearing  -wards  for  medical  cases,  and  at  each  also  are 

“°ThoOhS™an,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  in  proposing  well.aired  and  oommodions  day-rooms.  There 

« _ -ar..  C-.* .......  . Wil-la 


CARLISLE  CITY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  awards  of  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Smith,  the 
umpire  appointed  in  the  arbitrations  upon  the 
value  of  Messrs.  Nelson’s  marble-works  and 
builders’ • yard  and  Brookbank’s  timber-yard, 
which  have  been  purchased  under  the  com- 
pulsory powers  of  the  Carlisle  Town  Improve- 
ment Bill  and  the  Citadel  Station  Extensions 
Act,  have  been  received  by  the  town-clerk. 
They  are  as  follows: — Nelson’s  Premises, 
25,0151. ; Brockbank’s  Yard,  6,0001. 

Mr.  Nelson’s  nominal  claim,  says  the  local 
Journal,  was  37,000i. ; while  the  Corporation 
only  made  a nominal  offer  of  50s.  The  award  is 
25,6151. ; and  in  addition  to  that  sum  the 
Corporation  will  have  to  pay  the  whole  of 
the  costs.  These  will  be  very  considerable. 
Counsel’s  fees  will  amount  to  about  4001. ; and 
add  to  this  the  expense  of  the  award,  the  fees 
to  witnesses  and  other  expenses  incidental  to 
the  arbitration,  and  the  costs  in  the  Nelson 
award  alono  will  not  fall  short  of  1,500L  Thus 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Corporation  under 
this  award  will  exceed  27,0001.  _ By  virtue  of  an 
agreement  made  at  the  arbitration  inquiry, 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  will  accrue 
until  the  money  is  paid. 

The  award  in  the  case  of  Brockbank  s Yard 
falls  far  short  of  the  amount  claimed.  16,7001. 
was  the  nominal  amount  claimed  by  the  City 
and  District  Banking  Company;  the  value  put 
upon  it  by  the  Corporation  was  about  5,000?.  or 
6,0001.,  and  the  award  is  for  the  latter  sum-l 
There  are  rather  over  11,000  square  yards  of 
land,  subject  to  an  annual  ground-rent  of  65?. 


a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Simpson,  said  With 
regard  to  symbolism  generally,  he  should  be 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  da.ted  solely  from 
an  epoch  of  advanced  civilisation;  he  rather 
believed  it  went  back  to  the  very  commence- 
ment of  language,  even  to  those  times  which 
were  classed  as  pre-historic.  He  did  not  think  the 
principle  of  duality  was  always  observed  in 
symbols,  because  there  seemed  to  have  been  a 
period  in  the  history  of  civilisation,  when  what 
might  he  called  a Trinitarian  system  prevailed, 
which  was  impressed  likewise  upon  the  languages 
and  the  grammar.  This  was  observable  in  our 
own  grammar,  in  Greek,  andmany  other  languages 
with^three  numbers,  three  persons,  three  tenses, 
&c.  All  these  questions  were  of  great  import- 
ance when  properly  studied,  because  each  repre- 
sented a particular  epoch  of  thought.  With 
regard  to  the  gentleman  who  derivedthe  Hebrew 
characters  from  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  it  had 
been  his  fortune  to  meet  with  him  many  years 
ago,  but  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  the 
theory  was  not  a tenable  one;  it  depended  in 
reality  on  the  maps  of  the  stars,  which  he  need 
hardly  say  were  quite  artificial,  and  depended  to 
a great  extent  on  the  views  of  the  mapinakers. 
He  thought  a sounder  doctrine  had  been  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Simpson,  that  writing  began 
with  the  adoption  of  ideographic  characters,  and 
the  symbols  first  used  for  religions  purposes 
were  afterwards  used  for  the  expression  of 
sounds.  The  subject  was  so  vast  that  it  was 
impossible  to  deal  thoroughly  with  it,  but  he 
might  mention  that  only  recently  some  of  the 
monuments  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,— in 
Cambodia  and  Pegu,— had  beenfonnd  by  himself 
to  resemble  greatly  in  form  those  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  and  at  the  same  time  strong 
affinities  were  discovered  between  the  languages. 
He  bad  j ust  discovered  also  that  there  was  affinity 
between  the  Akkad  form  of  the  earliest  cuneiform 


are  two  accident  wards,  which  are  capable  of 
holding  14  beds.  The  whole  of  the  buildin; 


A BRIDGE  OR  A CULVERT. 

At  the  East  Sussex  Quarter  Sessions,  as  re- 
ported  in  the  last  week’s  Kent  Courier,  the  Clerls 
laid  before  the  Court  a letter  written  by  Mr.  T.  F. 


excentinar  the  accident  ward  has  already  been'l  Simpson,  as  Clerk  to  the  Mark  Cross  Highway 

. F.  •-  F-_.-  r + T-ar.nir- nf 


furnished,  and  the  infirmary  is  open  for  the 
admission  of  patients. 


NEW  CEMETERY  FOR  DARLINGTON. 

Mr.  Artjil'e  Pease,  Mayor  of  Darlington,  has 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  chapels  for  the 
new  cemetery  in  the  North-road,  Darlington. 
Mr.  Joseph  Whitwell  Pease,  M.P.,  had  offered  to 
the  Darlington  Town  Council  the  ground  for  the 
cemetery.  Mr.  Pease  stated  that  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Pease,  his  father,  was  much  interested  in 
the  question  of  providing  additional  cemetery 
accommodation  for  those  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  and  he  and  his  brothers  offered  to  “ con- 
vey to  the  town  free  of  charge  ” the  fourteen 
acres  of  ground,  bought  and  planted  for  that 
purpose;  to  drain  it;  and  to  pay  to  the  Corpora- 
tion the  sum  of  3,000?.  towards  the  coat  of  fenc- 
ing, chapels,  &c.  The  ofi’er  was  gladly  accepted, 
and  thanks  were  tendered  to  the  Messrs.  Pease, 
and  to  Mr.  W.  Barningham,  who  had  presented 
the  freehold  of  a strip  of  land  60  ft.  wide, 


Board,  complaining  of  the  bad  state  of  repair  of 
Washingstool -bridge,  in  Frant  parish,  near. 
Erido-e-green,  alleged  by  him  to  have  become  a 
county  bridge  npon  the  lapse  of  the  Tonbridge 
Wells  and  Lowes  Tnrnpike  Trust.  The  County 
Surveyor,  the  Clerk  said,  had  inspected  the 
place,  and  bad  given  his  opinion  that  it  was  not 
a bridge  but  a culvert,  and,  therefore,  the  county 
was  not  liable,  he  prodneing  a drawing  of  the  i 
culvert  or  bridge. 

Mr.  Godlee : It  is  3 ft.  wide  by  5 ft.  high. 

Captain  Noble  questioned  whether  a culvert 
would  nob  be  barrelled. 

The  Clerk  said  he  had  a long  report  from  Ox- 
fordshire on  a similar  question,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  decision  there  given  would  not  assist 


them. 

Mr.  D.  Barclay,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Courthope,: 
said  the  bridge  was  in  bis  district,  and  he  ex-  ■ 
plained  that  it  was  under  the  abandoned  turn- 
pike road  between  Lewes  and  Tunbridge  Wells.! 
and  in  his  opinion  was  a bridge  which  should  be 
repaired  by  the  county,  because  it  carried  a 
stream  liable  to  be  flooded  at  any  time,  and  was. 


• , - .-I  I Stream  Jiauiw  tt>  uo  tiutiueii  ciu  .. — 

I?  cemetery  from  the  | j^^^se  old  wooden: 

structures  frequently  found  in  the  county. 

The  question  was  referred  hack  for  the  con-c 
sideration  of  the  Highway  Board,  Mr.  Barclay 
undertaking  to  lay  it  before  them  at  their  next 
meeting. 


North-road. 

The  cost  of  enclosing  and  deep-draining  the 
land,  with  the  coat  of  the  chapels  thereon,  proved 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated ; and  on  De- 
cember 23,  1873,  at  a special  meeting  of  the 
Conncil,  when  a tender  for  erecting  the  chapels 
at  a cost  of  4,375?.  was  accepted,  a letter  was 
read  from  the  Mayor  (Mr.  A.  Pease),  in  which' 
he  stated  that  it  appeared  that  the  cost  of  com- 
pletion  of  the  cemetery,  &c.,  would  be  about 
5,000?.  more  than  the  sum  promised  by  himself 
and  his  brothers.  He  therefore  gave  that  sum 
in  addition.  The  works  of  enclosing  and  drain- 


ing  the  land  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
inscriptions  which  remained  even  now  almost  | supervision  of  Mr.  H.  Reah,  the  borough  sur- 
without  interpretation,  and  the  Aymara,  in  Peru,  veyor.  As  it  was  probable,  however,  that  some 
thus  establishing  one  historic  chain  from  Babylon  j time  roust  elapse  before  the  chapels  could  be 


to  the  New  World. 


completed,  iron  chapels  have  been  erected,  at  a accepted. 


Earl’s  Barton  Parish.  Church.— The  plaid 
single  light  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  in  tbiS 
cbiTrch  has  been  recently  replaced  by  a coloured 
one,  bearing  three  designs:  — "The  Agony^’: 
" The  Transfiguration,”  and  “ The  Baptism  ol; 
Christ.”  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  tb( 
late  Mr.  William  Whitworth  and  his  wife  (1°” 
and  lady  of  the  manor).  The  completion  of  tbi 
restoration  of  this  old  church  is  now  settled,  thi 
tender  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Leicester,  having  beet. 
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DOINGS  IN  DUBLIN. 

Tjie  Corporation  of  Dublin  aro  in  a strait. 
The  citizens  are  determined  that  no  more 
ruinous  Bills  shall  be  promoted  for  schemes  that 
may  never  be  carried  out,  though  the  costs  of  a 
number  have  had  to  bo  paid  by  them  already. 
The  collapsed  Gas  Bill  of  last  session  is  being 
again  brought  forward,  in  a modified  form,  with 
the  object  of  saving  the  members  of  the  Council 
from  being  surcharged  the  costs  of  the  first 
abortive  measure.  Four  gas  engineers  have 
presented  their  little  bill  for  payment  for  their 
labour  in  connexion  with  the  former  measure,  in 
all  amounting  to  the  round  sum  of  l,300i. 

In  respect  to  the  disputed  case  of  the  liability 
of  the  Corporation  to  pay  county  cess  in  rela- 
tion to  the  water-works  at  Stillorgan,  judgment 
has  been  given  against  the  Corporation  for  the 
sum  of  8021.,  the  amount  claimed  by  the 
collector  of  grand  jury  cess  for  the  barony 
of  IlathdowD. 

There  is  yet  no  sign  of  tho  O'Connell  raonu- 
raent  being  ready  for  inauguration.  It  was 
promised  that  Mr.  Foley,  tho  sculptor,  would 
have  the  statue  and  subsidiary  figures  completed, 
at  very  latest,  this  spring.  It  is,  however,  very 
likely  that  the  inauguration  will  be  a centenary 
ceremonial,  as  next  year  will  complete  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  O’CcDneU’s  birth. 

The  building  trade  is  not  over  brisk  at  pre- 
sent in  the  city.  Although  no  strike  is  con- 
;emp]ated  in  Dublin,  some  of  the  provincial 
towns  are  disturbed  by  partial  ones,  end  demands 
ire  made  in  two  of  the  northern  towns  for  an 
norease  of  wages  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
jonters. 

Some  strong  opinions  have  been  freely  venti- 
ated  as  to  the  conduct  of  certain  reputed 
nembers  of  the  Irish  Institute  of  Architects,  in 
■elation  to  an  award  in  a recent  public-hall 
lompetition. 


EXETER  CATnEDRAL. 

In  consequence  of  tho  Bishop’s  judgment  in 
■espect  to  the  reredos,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
lavo  stopped  tho  whole  of  the  other  works  of 
'estorution  at  this  cathedral.  All  the  men  em- 
)loyed  there  were  paid  off  on  Saturday,  and 
natters  are  now  at  a standstill.  Tho  Dean  and 
llhapter  have  unanimously  resolved  to  appeal 
igainst  the  Bishop’s  order  for  the  demolition  of 
•heir  costly  reredos. 


PUBLIC  SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 

The  Work.s  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
toard  of  Works,  at  their  last  meeting,  preseutod 
report,  stating,  with  reference  to  the  letter 
•om  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
a the  subject  of  the  erection  of  public  slaughter- 
ouscs,  that  the  committee  considers  that,  in 
le  event  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  being  of 
pinion  that  private  slaughter-houses  in  the 
letropolis  should  be  abolished,  and  a certain 
umber  of  public  slaughter-houses  bo  erected 
1 their  stead,  the  Board  should  express  to  the 
lovernment  its  willingness  to  undertake  the 
Ruties  consequent  thereon,  and  recommending 
I'lat  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary 
oommittee,  with  authority  to  communicate  with 
) 10  Government  and  take  such  action  in  the 
Riatter  as  they  may  consider  necessary,  reporting 
;aeir  jiroceedings  to  the  Board. 

.1  Mr.  Newton,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
Niport,  said  the  subject  had  been  very  fully 
^ught  before  the  Board  during  the  last  session 
0;  Parliament,  and  then  they  expressed  their 
Ifeoided  opinion  that  private  slaughter-houses 
Hight  bo  so  conducted  as  not  to  become  a 
luisance.  If  Parliament  should  decide  that 
jjdvato  slaughter-iiouses  should  not  exist  in  the 
iietropolis,  the  Board  was  the  only  body  repre- 
cjinting  the  metropolis  who  ought  to  have  the 
ftgulation  of  them.  Personally,  he  felt  strongly 
l|iat  it  would  be  a gi-eat  evil  to  destroy  private 
[faughter-houses  within  the  metropolis. 

.'Ml'.  Freeman  believed  if  they  adopted  the 
4'port,  the  Board  would  place  themselves  in  a 
ijtry  anomalous  position.  His  opinion  was  that 
■jey  should  wait  and  see  what  the  Government 
ijtended  to  do. 

.Mr.  Runtz  thought  that  tho  interests  of  the 
vjior  would  bo  very  seriously  interfered  with  if 
.♦livate  slaughter-houses  were  abolished,  and  in 
' imraor  weather  it  would  be  impossible  to  feed 
te  people. 

Mr.  Watkins  said  there  would  bo  opposition 
<')ra  every  part  of  tho  metropolis.  I 

I Mr.  Richardson  said  there  was  no  difficulty  in  | 


obtaining  a supply  of  meat,  in  winter  or  summer, 
in  Paris,  and  there  would  be  no  more  difficulty 
in  London  if  private  slaughter-houses  were 
abolished. 

After  a few  observations  from  others, 

The  Chairman  put  the  question,  when  there 
appeared— For  the  report,  13 ; against  it,  18,— 
majority  against,  5.  'The  report  was  accordingly 
negatived. 


THE  MARGATE  DRAINAGE  PLANS. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Margate  Town 
Council,  the  following  note,  from  one  of  their 
own  body,  was  read  ; — 

“Gentlemen,-— I beg  leaTB  to  prepare,  at  tny  own  ex- 
pense, and  lay  before  yon,  a plan  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage,  on  the  condition  that  no  charge  whaterer  is  to  be 
made  unless  my  scheme  is  adopted.  It  will  lake  me 
some  time  to  prepare  such  a plm,  and  I would  not  pro- 
duce it  until  your  present  competition  is  decided;  but 
the  scheme  I shall  propose  will  bo  entirely  different  to 
any  that  is  now  before  you,  and  less  expensive. 

“W,  Laxe  Sbae.” 

The  Mayor  questioned  whether  Mr.  Sear,  as  a 
member  of  the  Council,  could  be  allowed  to  pre- 
pare a plan. 

Mr.  Sear  believed  they  had  no  plan  before 
them  which  could  be  carried  out,  but  that  his 
could  be  adopted.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Goodale,  he 
stated  that  he  would  not  produce  his  plan  till  the 
competition  was  decided. 

Mr.  Cadby  thought  the  offer  was  ill-timed; 
but  he  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Sear’s  intention 
was  a good  one.  He  seemed  to  think  that  none 
of  the  plans  received  could  be  carried  out.  Bub 
ho  (Mr.  Cadby)  thought  that  if  they  consented 
to  receive  the  plan  from  Mr.  Sear  they  would 
have,— and  they  would  deserve, — observations 
made  on  their  conduct  in  the  Builder. 

Ultimately  the  letter,  which  wo  cannot  help 
regarding  as  exceedingly  ill-timed  and  unwise, 
was  witlidrawn. 


DULWICH  COLLEGE  AND  THE 
PROPOSED  BUILDING  OF  NEW  SCHOOLS 
IN  ST.  BOTOLPH’S  PARISH. 

The  northern  City  parishes  aro  energetically 
pushing  their  claim  for  the  building  of  now 
schools  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Dulwich  College 
Estate,  in  the  event  of  tho  new  scheme  of  the 
Endowed  School  Commissioners  taking  effect. 
At  the  Easter  v’estry  of  St.  Botolph,  a report 
from  a committee  appointed  for  tho  purpose  was 
submitted,  which  showed  that  although  the  Com. 
missioners  had  repudiated  the  proposal  to  give 
10,0001.  to  St.  Botolph’s,  and  20,000L  to  St. 
Luke’s  for  schools,  and  1,500Z.  for  eleemosynary 
purposes,  the  governors  of  the  college  had 
admitted  the  justice  of  tho  demands  of  tho  two 
parishes  in  respect  to  the  granting  of  lOO.OOOZ. 
to  build  and  maintain  schools  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  metropolis.  The  vestiy  were  unani- 
mous in  regard  to  the  sum  of  lOO.OOOZ.,  and 
referred  the  report  back  to  the  committee  for 
them  to  bring  the  matter  to  a successful  issue. 


OPENING  OP  THE  NEW  GRAND  STAND, 
LEWES. 

The  completion  of  the  new  stand  recently 
erected  upon  the  Lewes  racecourse  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Verrall,  has  been  celebrated  by  a number  of 
gentlemen  of  the  town  and  district,  who  partook 
of  a repast  on  the  occasion  at  the  stand,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 
The  stand  is  placed  on  a commanding  position  at 
a slight  angle  with  the  line  of  tho  course,  the 
whole  of  which  is  in  view  from  every  part  of  the 
building;  it  is  considerably  larger  than  the  in- 
convenient  struoturo  whose  site  it  partially 
ocenpies,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  nearly 
five  times  the  number  of  spectators  who  could 
find  standing  room  in  the  old  place.  The  plans 
were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Clark  & Holland,  of 
Newmarket,  and  the  work  was  done  by  Mr. 
James  Longley,  of  Worth.  The  appearance  of 
the  new  stand,  from  the  course,  partakes  of  the 
Swiss  chalet  character,  owing  to  projecting  eaves 
balcony  gablets,  and  barge-boards,  and  at  first 
sight  gives  one  the  impression  of  similarity  to 
tho  race  tribunes  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The 
masonry  is  of  flint,  with  dressings  of  red  brick. 
The  building  contains,  on  the  ground  floor, 
entrance  and  staircase  halls,  stewards’  room 
large  refreshment  and  dining-rooms,  with  all 
necessary  culinary  offices.  An  oaken  staircase 
of  easy  ascent  leads  to  the  first  floor,  on  which 
is  the  grand  saloon,  extending  the  whole  length 


of  the  building,  80  ft.  by  20  ft.  in  width,  divided 
into  steps  for  division  into  boxes  or  stalls  if 
required.  Adjoining  this,  the  principal  apart- 
ment, are  rooms  for  light  refreshment,  ladies’ 
and  gentlemen’s  retiring  rooms,  &c.  In  tho 
front  of  the  saloon  is  the  balcony,  with  stall 
divisions,  and  from  thence  to  the  ring  is  a terrace 
of  steps  120  ft.  in  length,  and  furnishing  space 
for  upwards  of  1,000  spectators. 


A NEW  TOWN-HALL  FOR  WOOLWICH. 

A PROJECT  has  been  started  for  the  erection 
of  a new  town-hall  at  Woolwioli.  Last  week  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Woolwich  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  object.  Major-General  Sir  J. 
M.  Adye  presided  on  the  occasion.  The  idea  is 
to  erect  a large  public  building  to  be  called  the 
people’s  hall,  capable  of  holding  from  1,500  to 
2,000  persona.  A series  of  resolutions  were 
passed,  to  the  effect  that  such  a building  was 
required,  and  the  meeting  pledged  itself  to 
support  the  undertaking  by  subscribing  funds  in 
aid  of  the  erection  of  the  proposed  structure. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  THE  CHURCHYARD 
OF  ST.  GEORGE  THE  MARTYR. 

The  vestry  of  St.  George  the  Martyr  are 
about  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  church- 
yard, which  adjoins  the  High-street,  in  the 
Borough.  Tho  vestry  have  determined  to  lower 
the  wall  and  railings  in  High-street,  so  that 
the  top  of  the  wall  will  be  level  with  the  ground 
inside.  A considerable  sum  is  also  to  be  spent 
in  ornamenting  the  ground  with  trees  and 
shrubs  both  on  the  portion  facing  High-street, 
and  that  adjoining  Wbite-street.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  improvement. 


NEW  AVIARY  AT  EATON  HALL. 

Among  tho  alterations  now  in  progress  at 
Eaton  Hall,  near  Chester,  the  seat  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  is  the  construction  of 
a new  aviary  for  British  and  other  song-birds. 
It  consists  of  a large  double  cage,  14  ft.  5 in. 
broad,  9 ft.  deep,  and  about  the  same  height, 
constructed  of  wirework,  in  one  of  the  green- 
houses, with  a glass  roof  above.  With  the 
exception  of  the  ornamental  front,  the  aviary  is 
formed  of  galvanised  wire,  thns  removing  the 
popibility  of  injury  to  the  birds  by  swallowing' 
paint  or  other  substances  with  which  the  wire 
is  often  coated.  The  front  consists  of  four 
pointed  Gothic  arches,  the  arches  springing  from 
columns  with  gilded  capitals  and  ornamented 
and  gilded  bases.  In  the  spaces  between  the 
upper  portions  of  tho  window  stars,  wrought  in 
gold  and  vermilion,  are  introduced,  with  tho 
representations  of  sunflowers  attached  to  the 
wires.  Between  the  columns  already  referred 
to,  and  at  the  base  of  the  designs,  are  four 
smaller  Gothic  arches,  two  of  which  at  the 
extreme  ends  are  used  as  doors  to  the  aviary. 
The  ornamental  wirework  is  throughout  painted 
in  dark  blue,  enlivened  with  gilding. 

The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Bramham,  wireworker,  Liverpool,  who  is  about 
to  erect  other  houses  of  a similar  character  for 
the  Duke  of  Westminster. 


FATAL  ACCIDENT  AT  THE  ALEXANDRA 
PALACE. 

The  directors  of  the  Alexaudi’a  Palace,  Mus- 
well-hill,  having  G.xpres3ed  their  intention  of 
opening  the  new  building  in  June  next,  a very 
large  number  of  workmen  have  been  employed 
by  Messrs.  Kelk  & Lucas,  the  contractors,  for 
some  time  past.  Externally  the  building  is  in  an 
advanced  state,  and  until  now  there  had  been 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  general  progress  of 
the  work.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  there 
were  about  twenty  men,  bricklayers  and  plas- 
terers, at  work  on  a cornice  over  tho  corridor 
near  the  third  courtyard,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  the  middle  transept.  The  cornice  gave 
way,  carrying  with  it  a portion  of  the  wall 
and  the  scaffolding,  and  precipitating  tho 
unfortunate  workmen  to  the  ground,  a dis- 
tance of  nearly  40  ft.  Two  surgeons  were 
quickly  on  the  spot,  and  after  having  afforded 
temporary  relief  to  nearly  twenty  of  the 
poor  fellows,  the  latter  were  conveyed  to  their 
homes,  close  by.  Several  of  the  cases  referred 
to  were  those  of  men  working  below,  and  tho 
scaffolding,  &o.,  falling  in  upon  them.  One  unfor 
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innate  man,  a bricklayers’  laboQrer,  lost  his  life.  ■ 
There  were  eight  other  cases  attended  to  in  the 
gronnds,  but  immediately  removed  to  St. 
Bartholornew’s  Hospital.  The  cause  of  the 
disaster  is  not  precisely  known,  but  among  those 
capable  of  judging  it  is  suggested  that  a 14-incb 
wall  with  tho  material  still  green  was  not 
Bufficient  to  sustain  the  cornice,  with  a pro- 
jection of  18  in.  One  of  the  labourers 
jumped  from  the  comice  and  broke  his  fall  by 
coming  in  contact  with  a scaffold  underneath, 
the  force  being  sufficient  to  break  a 1^  in. 
plank;  but  fortunately  he  escaped  with  but 
little  injury.  Some  delay  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  will  be  caused  by  this  accident,  which  will 
be  minutely  inquired  into  by  Messrs.  Kelk  & 
Lucas.  An  inquest  is  being  held. 


PROPOSED  SCOTTISH  NATIOlJsAL  MONU- 
KENT  TO  LIVINGSTONE. 

A MEETING  has  been  held  in  Edinburgh,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  at 
which  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Professor 
Masson,  seconded  by  Professor  Blackie,  “ That,  re- 
cognising  the  heroic  services  rendered  to  science 
and  civilisation  by  the  late  Dr.  Livingstone, 
this  meeting  resolves  that  steps  be  at  once  taken 
to  erect,  in  the  capital  of  bis  native  country, 
a national  statue  to  his  memory.”  It  was  also 
resolved,  “ That,  as  the  design  [before  them]  for  a 
Btatue  of  Livingstone  has  received  the  highest 
commendation  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  and  the  late  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
steps  be  taken  to  secure  its  erection,  as  a monu- 
ment,  on  a suitable  site  in  Edinburgh.”  An 
acting  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
these  resolutions. 


RE-OPENING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL  BANK,  HANLEY. 

The  premises  in  the  Market-square,  Hanley, 
of  the  National  Provincial  Bank,  have  been 
altered  and  enlarged.  In  the  extension  of  the 
building  a new  circular  end  has  been  added,  and 
the  old  stonework  having  been  cleaned  down,  the 
whole  erection  appears  as  thongh  it  had  been 
newly  built.  Additional  offices  have  also  been 
built  at  the  rear.  The  windows  in  the  front 
are  glazed  with  embossed  glass  of  special 
design,  and  are  guarded  by  metal  grilles.  The 
banking-room  is  large  and  commodious,  and  is 
fitted  up  with  mahogany  counters  and  desks, 
bronze  book  railings  and  gas  standards.  A con- 
aulting.room  is  provided,  the  fittings  being 
similar  to  those  in  the  principal  office.  The 
beatingis  accomplished  by  a bot-water  apparatus, 
and  the  coils  are  enclosed  with  ornamental  cast- 
ings. The  two  strong-rooms  are  fitted  with 
Chubb’s  fireproof  safes,  and  an  iron  door  and 
gate.  On  the  basement  are  lavatories  and  other 
offices  for  the  clerks. 

The  architect  for  the  alterations  was  Mr.  John 
Gibson,  of  London,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Matthews,  of  Hanley. 


LANDSEER’S  LIONS. 

Sis, — Public  attention  has  been  called  by  yon 
to  the  state  of  the  lions  in  Trafalgar-square,  and 
yon  rightly  say  that  something  should  be  done. 
On  inspection  it  does  not  appear  that  the  whole 
of  the  casting  is  defective  j bat  certainly  that  of 
the  paws  is  very  bad.  On  examination  it  will 
be  found  that  many  of  what  we  should  call  pin- 
holes,  had  they  been  smaller,  do  not  go  right 
through  the  metal.  This  I proved  by  inserting 
the  point  of  a pin  in  the  holes.  Other  parts, 
especially  the  right  fore  paw,  opposite  the  Sun 
Fire  Office,  has  perforations  right  through  to  the 
hollow  interior  of  the  casting,  one  of  them 
enlarging  into  a fracture,  at  which  part  the 
metal  is  not  more  than  l-16th  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  springs  with  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  As 
the  various  parts  have  been  cast  separate,  it  is 
very  evident  that  these  flaws  might  have  been 
avoided,  had  a perfect  paw  been  cast  when  the 
deficiency  of  the  present  one  was  discovered : 
as  one  would  think  it  must  have  been  before  the 
parts  were  riveted  together:  no  such  indications 
as  are  now  seen  wonld  bo  apparent.  It  is  plain 
that  these  defects  mnet  have  been  present  from 
the  first ; and  it  seems  more  than  a pity  that  for 
the  trouble  of  casting  a few  parts  of  these  fine 
animals,  the  whole  work  should  be  spoilt.  It 
wonld  almost  appear  that  the  metal  had  run 
short  or  been  insufficient  to  cover  the  inner  face 
the  mould. 


The  something  which  requires  to  be  done  will 
call  for  much  consideration,  but  it  would  appear 
to  be  essentially  necessary  that  these  paws 
should  be  made  solid,  which,  perhaps,  might  be 
accomplished  by  drilling  a good-sized  hole  or 
two  in  the  top  of  them  (the  paws),  and  running 
them  with  lead,  or  even  Portland  cement. 
Without  some  such  precaution  the  injury  will 
soon  booome  greatei’.  It  does  seem  strange 
that  so  many  of  our  great  works  should  be 
marred  by  some  such  oversight  or  want  of 
ordinary  care  as  this  j take,  for  instance,  the 
statue  of  George  III.  on  horseback — without  a 
belly-band;  the  flaw  in  columns  at  the  Holborn 
Viaduct ; the  failure  of  the  fountains  at  Kensing- 
ton Gardens;  the  lamps  in  Hyde  Park;  and 
many  other  instances  which  present  themselves 
to  my  mind  at  the  present  moment.  Surely  if 
the  work  was  done  for  any  private  person  it 
would  not  pass  off  so  easily  as  it  does  with  Mr. 
Bull.  F-  D. 


WASTE  PLACES  IN  LONDON. 

Sir, — It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
attention  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  her 
Majesty’s  Works  is  being  called  to  the  neglected 
and  ruinous  wastes  under  his  charge  in  the 
metropolis.  The  hen.  member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  is  anxious  as  to  the  people’s  promised 
garden  in  Bethnal-green.  Another  M.P.  has 
asked  questions  as  to  the  ground  at  the  end  of 
Whitehall-place ; another  as  to  the  site  of  the 
demolished  houses  in  Parliament-street,  and 
Sir  Charles  Russell  has  given  notice  of  hia  in- 
tention  to  inquire  as  to  the  ground  to  the 
south  of  Victoria  Tower,  which  would,  if  laid 
ont,  make  a beautiful  addition  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  When  we  remember  bow  long 
these  places  have  been  left  in  neglected  con- 
dition, and  the  many  years  the  site  of  the  Law 
Courts  has  remained  unprofitable,  we  grieve  for 
wasted  time,  but  hope  to  see  in  onr  lifetime 
these  hoards  removed,  and  the  dreary  wastes 
made  places  of  use  and  gratification. 

A Builder. 


MORTUARY  FOR  ISLINGTON. 

The  anthorities  of  the  ever-inoreasing  parish 
of  Islington,  always  ready  to  advance  in  im- 
provements, have  lately  erected  and  publicly 
opened  a mortuary.  It  is  placed  in  the  comer 
of  the  yard  of  tho  chapel  of  ease,  in  the  Holloway- 
road,  and  entirely  out  of  view  from  the  road. 
There  are  two  waiting-rooms  (22  ft.  by  15  ft. 
and  15  ft.  by  12  ft.),  with  fixed  seats  round  the 
walls,  and  ceiled  half-way  up  the  roof.  Opening 
out  of  the  smaller  room  are  a “closet”  and 
lavatory,  left  and  right  of  a narrow  yard.  There 
are  three  rooms  for  the  reception  of  bodies,  each 
separately  entered  from  without,  containing  four 
slate  slabs,  one  end  fixed  into  the  wall,  the  other 
end  supported  by  a light  ornamental  iron  standard 
from  the  ground.  These  rooms  are  open  to  the 
roof  with  lantern  light  at  top.  The  end  sashes 
are  movable  for  ventilation,  which,  nevertheless, 
appears  hardly  sufficient.  Each  division  is 
separately  roofed,  having  the  appearance  from 
without  of  a block  of  four,  instead  of  one  build- 
ing. The  exterior — about  90  ft.  frontage — is  of 
substantial-looking  brickwork.  The  mortuary 
was  not  opened  a day  too  soon,  for  within  twenty- 
four  hours  it  became  tenanted.  We  congratulate 
the  vestry  on  their  work. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

Sir, — That  this  Bill  should  pass  into  law  with- 
out very  extensive  amendments  and  alterations, 
in  view  of  the  public,  the  builders,  and  the 
district  surveyors,  is  simply  impossible. 

By  tho  Bill  a virtually  irresponsible  Board  is 
to  be  clothed  with  further  despotic  powers,  and 
an  " imperium  in  imperio"  created,  as  you  have 
already  pointed  out,  that  will  bear  most  unfairly 
on  the  building  public,  and  all  connected  with 
building  matters. 

No  court  of  appeal,  nor  any  challenge  to  the 
arbitrary  powers  that  are  called  into  action  is 
provided. 

Allow  me  to  ask,  on  what  gronnds  are  these  new 
powers  asked  for  ? Snfflciently  stringent,  some 
consider  too  much  so,  are  the  present  building 
regulations.  By  bye-law  the  Board  are  allowed 
to  vary  this  Act  so  as  even  to  reduce  it  to  a 
nullity ; by  its  complex  provisions  the  Board 
itself  will  soon  be  involved  in  inextricable  con. 
fusion, — and  the  Board  have  already  too  onerous 
duties  to  discharge. 


The  present  district  surveyors,  if  continued, 
are  to  be  reduced  to  mere  clerks  and  messengers, 
and  their  status,  so  important  to  the  public, 
would  be  destroyed,  and  their  usefulness  wholly 
impaired. 

The  removal  of  the  jurisdiction  to  one 
magistrate,  and  taking  away  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  whole  body  of  police  magistrates,  is  a pro. 
posal  that  requires  the  most  serious  considera. 
tion. 

A general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  should 
forthwith  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  crudities  and  absurdities  involved 
in  this  Bill,  one  of  which  is  to  transfer  to  the 
Board  of  Works, — a body  quite  incompetent  to 
deal  with  such  a matter, — the  examination  of 
candidates  for  surveyorahips  under  the  Bill. 
That  this  duty  has  been  well  and  efficiently- 
performed  by  the  Institute,  and  is  one  for  which* 
it  has  special  qualifloations,  is  admitted. 

One  of  the  Building  Public. 


WORKING  MEN’S  CLUBS. 

Working-Men’s  Club-rooms  are  about  to  be 
erected  at  Mold,  Greenfield,  Bagillt,  Rhyddlan,( 
Holywell,  and  Caerwys,  in  Flintshire,  at  the 
sole  expense  of  Mr.  P.  Ellis  Eyton,  M.P.  for  the 
boroughs.  The  architect  is,  Mr.  Martin  Under, 
wood,  Lamb-buildings,  Temple,  London,  late  of 
Denbigh,  North  Wales. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  A NEW  STYLE 
MATHEMATICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

Sir, — I read  with  amazement  in  your  lasfc^ 
issue  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas’s  astounding  argn. 
ment  that,  “ as  there  is  but  one  gamut  of  ratio,' 
and  all  phenomena  are  quantifiable,  and  a 
healthy  taste  is  bound  within  these  tenor  limits, 
art  can  only  utilise  a few  simple  ratios  which  are 
the  modes  or  keys  of  style.” 

Surely  there  thus  still  remains  among  ns  at 
least  one  descendant  of  the  illustrious  philosopher, 
in  “ Hadibras,”  who, — 

“ By  menna  of  geometric  scale. 

Could  tell  the  size  of  quarts  of  ale.” 

“ When,”  says  Dr.  Whately,  “ the  Teutonld' 
theosopher  enounces  that  ‘ all  the  voices  of  the 
celestial  joyfulnesB  qualify,  commix,  and  harmo.. 
nise  in  the  fire  which  was  from  eternity  in  the 
good  quality,’  I should  think  it  equally  imperti. 
nent  to  aver  tho  falsity  as  tho  truth  of  this 
enunciation.”  To  whatever  extent  the  same 
may  be  observed  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  exegesis,  his 
final  conclusion  of  the  ratios  being  precisely' 
exhausted,  or  that  from  their  “ having  already 
been  recognised  and  adopted,  a new  style  is. 
an  impossibility,”  is  manifestly  probl6matioa4 
seeing  also  here  how  fertile  in  invention  he 
himself  is ; and  thus  the  advocates  of  a new,  or 
rather  true,  style  may  yet  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
stick  to  their  task  with  a stout  heart. 

E.  L.  Tahbuck. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 

The  proposed  retention  of  these  nuisances,  in 
densely-crowded  localities,  cannot  be  too  severely 
condemned,  and  it  must  be  universally  regrebbei: 
that  the  wholesome  and  salutary  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1844  should  be  attempted  to  be  set 
at  naught.  Most  of  the  present  dens  are  wholly 
unfitted  for  such  purposes,  and  daily  scenes 
repugnant  to  public  decency  and  morality  are , 
the  consequence.  Public  abattoirs,  with  ample : 
light  and  water  supply,  are  requisite. 

The  inconvenience  that  might  arise  wonld  be 
easily  remedied,  and  in  the  end  all  parties  i 
benefited.  Lighten  our  Darkness. 


THE  NEW  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  AND  THE  I 
NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Mr.  Wait  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  what  was  the  amount  of  therevised  contract  i 
for  the  erection  of  the  New  Courts  of  J astice,  and 
was  there  any  objection  to  lay  the  drawings  on 
the  library  table  for  the  inspection  of  members. 
He  also  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord  what  was . 
the  object  of  the  iron-girded  excrescence  that, 
had  lately  appeared  on  the  roof  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  whether  it  was  intended  to  be  a i 
permanent  structure;  and  if  so,  how  it  waS' 
proposed  to  conceal  it.  Lord  H.  Lennox  said; 
that  the  final  contract  agreed  upon  for  tbei 
erection  of  the  New  Courts  of  Justice  amounted! 
to  693,4291.  Tbis,  however,  did  not  incladei 
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raither  fittings  or  warming  apparatus,  whicli, 
iwben  added,  made  the  contract  amount  to 
i326,OOiJJ.  He  regretted  that  he  could  not  lay 
uhe  drawings  upon  the  library  table,  as  they 
ifsould  nob  leave  the  Office  of  Woi  ks ; but  if  his 
lion,  friend  would  call  upon  him  thei’e  be  should 
ij)6  happy  to  make  him  aware  of  all  the  details 
C)f  the  proposed  building.  With  reference  to 
ihis  hon.  friend’s  second  question,  the  iron-girded 
ijjxcrescenco  to  which  he  had  alluded  represented 
the  roof  of  the  central  octagon  hall  from 
Civhich  all  the  galleries  branched  off,  and  such 
jeing  the  case  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
emain  a permanent  structure.  As  to  whether 
t would  always  remain  in  view  of  the  public 
lepeiided  on  whether  the  First  Lord  of  the 
treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
rould  grant  him  any  money  which  would 
ixiable  him  to  build  up  something  to  hide  it. 


ITALY. 

A FRIEND  writes : — We  left  Rome  on  Tuesday 
nd  found  Naples  with  grey  sky  and  per- 
etually  threatening  clouds.  We  went  to 
’otnpeii  yesterday  (lltb),  not  putting  faith  in 
he  traditional  report  that  races  cannot  take 
elacc  in  Naples  without  rain.  So  while  all  the 
ay  crowd  flocked  to  the  Campo  Marte,  we 
barted  for  Pompeii,  but  bad  barely  visited  half 
'hen  down  came  rain,  with  thunder,  lightning, 
nd  hail.  We  were  thoroughly  drenched  before 
saching  the  station.  I had  always  had  tho  luck 
3 have  the  sun  with  me  at  Pompeii  on  previons 
ccasions,  sometimes  more  of  bis  company  than 
liked.  When  we  were  in  Rome  some  friends 
'ere  enthusiastic  over  Rallaelle’s  frescoes  in  the 
'arnesina,  and  Gnercino’sfrescoesiutheFarnese; 
ut  to  my  mind  they  do  not  come  up  to  some  of 
le  lovely  paintings  on  tho  walla  of  Pompeii — 
16  very  delicacy  of  the  tints  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
le  graccfully-drawn  figures.  At  present  they 
re  beginning  on  the  third  fifth  of  the  city,  and 
)pe  to  find  it  more  interesting  than  the  last 
ivt.  In  Rome  building  is  progressing  won. 
jrfully,  and  the  part  between  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
ore,  near  the  station,  and  St.  Giovanni  Lateran, 
hiob  will  be  the  west  end  of  Rome,  will  have 
lagnificent  villas  and  streets,  the  houses  very 
igb,  six  stories  generally.  While  excavating 
'r  foundations,  they  are  finding  some  remnants 
’ancient  art.  Castellaui,  quite  a prince  in  his 
ay,  and  in  his  manner  of  enriching  the  museums 
Rome,  has  made  a present  to  the  Campidoglio 
useum  of  a splendid  regal  chair,  in  bronze, 
laid  magnificently  with  silver : the  bosses, 
small  sculptured  heads  at  the  front  of  the 
ms  of  tho  Beat,  are  of  the  finest  workmanship. 
6 has  had  a copy  in  wood  made,  which  stands 
his  rooms.  On  the  23rd  a Mythra  was  found 
iry  perfect,  in  white  marble,  near  the  west 
id  excavations  ; near  it  a stone  slab  engraved 
nth  the  sacrifice  and  inscriptions. 


I NEW  TOWN-HALL,  MANCHESTER. 

-3ih,— In  your  issue  oflast  week  you  state  Mr.  Matthew 
■aettio  was  iho  mauager  for  Messrs.  George  Smith  k Co. 
iSthough  very  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Mackie,  I wish 
I say  the  whole  of  the  masoury  and  sculfoldiDg  oonnected 
' th  It  was  carried  out  entirely  hy  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds, 
j'der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wm.  Cross. 

Lotee  or  Faie  Plat. 


SEA-WATER  FOR  LONDON. 

>-3ni, — You  state  that  Mr.  C.  F.  Fuller,  C.E.,  does  not 
Ijard  his  scheme  for  the  above  as  specially  new.  I beg 
ninionii  you  I some  years  since  made  a proposition  to 
I'l  Brighton  Railway  Company  to  aceomplisn  the  same 
.ject.  I received  a very  courteous  letter  from  the  Com- 
guy  stating  there  was  only  one  objection— that  was  want 
|aeau8.  ‘ RoosEai  Peabsb, 


ANOTHER  DISHONEST  FOREMAN. 

'-Chb  Assistant  Judge  of  tho  Middlesex  Sessions  has  ex- 
^Bsed  au  opinion  that  if  the  building  operatives  are  as 
uoneat  as  those  set  over  them— judging  by  the  nume- 
jfts  convictions  against  foremen — the  employers  are  being 

• iodered  right  and  left. 

iC’he  last  case  is  that  of  James  Weston,  many  years  chief 
iieman  and  storekeeper  to  Messrs.  Deacon,  Berry,  & Co., 
."ll  who  was  indicted  upon  five  counts,  for  robbing  his 
•Iploycrs  to  a very  considerable  extent,  but  the  pro- 
lutor  was  content  upon  the  Ending  of  the  Erst  count 
•ived— stealing  a hall-lamp,  value  11,  lOs.— and  didnot 
-jss  the  others. 

; The  learned  Judge,  in  passing  sentence,  said:  James 
rston,  the  jury  have  pronounced  you  guilty  of  having 
Hlen  this  lamp  from  your  employers.  Even  if  this  were 
( only  theft  you  have  commiited  we  must  have  regarded 
i8  a serious  ofl'enco,  because  yours  was  a situation  of 
st.  You  were  foreman  and  storekeeper,  Messrs.  Berry 
i(ing  entrusted  to  you  tho  keeping  of  the  raw  material, 

• {veil  as  the  distribution  of  it  to  the  workmen  under  your 

trol.  Unfortunately,  you  were  entirely  undeserving 
(the  confldenco  your  employers  reposed  in  you.  The 


purloining  of  this  lamp  is  far  from  being  the  only  instance 
of  your  criminal  misconduct.  The  Court,  therefore, 
although  anxious  in  this  and  all  cases  to  deal  mercifuUy, 
feel  that  a light  punishment  would  be  iuadi-quate  to  the 
character  of  your  ofi'ence.  The  sentence  upon  you  is  that 
you  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  e ghtecn 
calendar  months. 

The  prisoner  said  it  would  be  his  death. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  SURVEYORS. 

8ib, — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  having  requested  the  committee  which  reported 
to  the  General  Conference  of  Architects  in  187;i,  on  ‘‘  Tho 
Employment  of  Surveyors,"  to  further  consider  the  ques- 
tion and  report  thereon  to  the  Conference,  which  will  be 
held  in  June  next,  I t*m  to  request  that  the  profession 
may,  through  your  columns,  bo  iuiorroed  of  the  desire  of 
the  committee  to  be  favoured  with  communications  of  the 
experience  and  practice  of  architects  and  measuring  sur- 
veyors  with  reference  to  the  many  questions  which  arise 
out  oftbe  enstom  of  providing  bills  of  quantities,  and  tho 
rolatiuns  which  exist,  under  different  conditions,  between 
the  client,  the  contractor,  the  architect,  and  tho  surveyor. 

Tho  communications  may  be  addressed  to  me  ; and,  as 
the  Conference  will  probably  moot  early  in  June,  I should 
be  glad  to  receive  them  within  the  nut  fortnight, 

AnrniiK  Cates, 

Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Committee. 

7,  Whitehall-yard. 


TO  PREVENT  BURSTING  OF  WATER. 
PIPES. 

Sib, — It  has  been  said  that  "there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  snu."  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
patented  method  of  preventing  water-pipes  from  bursting 
from  tho  effects  of  frost  described  in  your  journal  of  last 
week  by  your  Scarborough  correspondent,  for  in  1819  tho 
precise  arrangement  and  materials  described  were  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Filbrow,  C.E.,  and  tried  by  him  at  the 
works  of  the  India-rubber  Manufactory,  Tottenham 
(where  ho  was  at  that  time  residing),  and  I believe  the 
invention  was  patented  by  that  Company,  or  the  (then) 
manager,  Mr.  Burke.  J.  li.  Dsasow. 


WESTERN  COUNTIES’  IDIOT  ASYLUM, 
STARCROSS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  tho  Now  Idiot  Asylum 
for  the  Western  Counties,  at  Starcross,  has  been 
laid  by  Lady  Anna  Maria  Courtenay.  The  build- 
ing is  designed  with  a central  block,  containing 
the  residence  for  the  Superintendent,  with  the 
apartments  for  the  boys  and  girls  on  either  side  ; 
and  a large  dining-hall  and  suitable  kitchens  and 
offices  in  tho  rear.  The  whole  will  be  connected 
by  a covered  conidor,  giving  access  to  the 
separate  yards  and  play-grounds.  The  dormi- 
tones  wilt  bo  approached  by  stone  staircases, 
and  the  lavatories,  bath-rooms,  and  other  offices 
are  arranged  in  the  wings  behind  the  corridor. 
The  walls  will  be  built  of  naked  limestone,  with 
dressings  of  buff  brick  and  Bath  stone,  and  the 
roof  covered  with  slates.  The  building  when 
completed  will  provide  accommodation  for  one 
hundred  children ; but  the  present  contract  is 
taken  for  the  central  block  and  boys’  wing  only, 
and  it  is  intended  to  use  a portion  of  the  old 
house  for  tho  girls,  until  sufficient  funds  have 
been  obtained  to  complete  the  new  building. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Rowell,  of  Newton  Abbot,  is  the 
architect;  Messrs.  Towill  & Coles,  of  Starcross, 
are  the  contractors;  and  Mr.  T.  Gale,  of  Exeter, 
is  the  Cleik  of  tho  Works. 


goolis 

On  the  Jurisprudence  of  Chargeahility  for  Sani- 
tary Works  and  for  Poor-rates,  and  other 
Branches  of  Local  Administration.  By  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.  John  Bush,  Charing-oross. 
Tills  is  a very  suggestive  and  pregnane 
pamphlet : a little  involved,  perhaps,  here  and 
there,  like  its  title,  but  eminently  deserving 
study.  Its  main  purpose  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  sentences,  with  which  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  concludes  his  observations : — 

"As  the  coBStitutiou  and  functions  of  a central 
authority  as  a means  of  consolidating  and  aiding  local 
administration,  and  conducing  to  its  economy  and 
efficiency,  are  greatly  misapprehended ; and  as  it  is  well 
that  when  popular  speakers  declare  that  they  dislike 
‘centralisation,’  it  should  be  known  what  it  is  they  do 
dislike,  I will  here  state  tho  principles  of  action,  as  laid 
down  under  the  Poor-Law  Commission.  They  are  : — 

‘ First,  as  a responsible  agency  for  the  removal  of  those 
evils,  in  the  repression  of  which  tho  public  at  large  have 
an  interest,  but  for  which  the  people  of  the  locality  are 
helpless  or  incompetent ; 

Hext,  as  an  authority  of  appeal  in  disputes  between 
conEictieg  local  interests; 

Tlurdly,  as  a security  for  the  correct  distribution  of 
local  charges  j and  for  the  protection  of  minorities  and 
absentees  against  wasteful  works  and  undue  charges ; and 
Fourthly,  as  a means  of  collecting  and  commimicating 
to  each  local  authority — for  its  guidance— the  principles 
deduced  from  the  experience  of  all  other  places  from 
which  information  may  be  obtained.’ 

As  this  authority  is  well  or  ill  appointed;  as  its  juris- 
prudence is  sound  and  its  action  vigorous,  or  as  it  is 


otherwise,  so  will  be  the  general  local  administration 
correct  in  principle  and  remunerative,  or  wasteful  and 
burthensome." 

The  Conque^'or  and  his  Companions.  By  J.  R. 

Planche,  Somerset  Herald.  2 vols.  London; 

Tinsley,  Brothers.  1874. 

Mr.  Planche  has  endeavoured,  as  he  tells  ns,  to 
make  this  a readable  book,  as  well  as  one  of 
reference  for  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
origin  or  actions  of  our  earliest  Anglo-Norman 
nobility,  and  has  certainly  succeeded ; so  that 
his  work  will  doubtless  find  its  way  to  the  hands 
of  a much  larger  class  than  that  afforded  by 
historical  students  and  the  descendants  of  thoso 
who  “ came  over  with  the  Conqueror,”  consider- 
able as  the  number  of  these  alone  must  be. 
Mere  entertainment,  however,  of  course,  was  not 
his  aim.  He  has  sought  to  sot  right  doubtful 
passages  by  careful  collation,  recognising  the 
truth  of  Dryden’s  observation,  that  " We  find 
but  few  historians  of  all  ages  who  have  been 
diligent  enough  in  their  search  for  truth.  It  is 
their  common  method  to  take  on  trust  what  they 
distribute  to  the  public,  by  which  means  a false- 
hood once  received  from  a famed  writer  becomes 
traditional  to  posterity.”  And  a pretty  tissue  of 
blunders  do  the  chroniclers  and  commentators, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  this  case  present,  part  of 
which  at  any  rate  ho  has  exposed  and  set  right- 
To  Mr.  Edward  Freeman  he  gallantly  throws 
down  his  glove  more  than  once,  and  we  shall 
doubtless  see  a pretty  passage  of  arms  by- 
and-by. 

In  commencing  the  book  the  first  thing  the 
writer  had  to  ascertain  was,  who  the  companions 
of  the  so-called  Conqueror  (a  title  to  which  wo 
strenuously  object,  unless  its  derivation  be  con- 
fined to  ConqucBStor — “acquirer”)  really  were. 
After  some  consideration  Mr.  Planche  arrived  afe 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  justify  his 
title  and  avoid  offence,  was  to  limit  his  notices  to 
those  personages  who  are  recorded  by  contem- 
porary or  nearly  contemporary  writers  as  having 
been  present  in  the  Norman  host  at  Hastings,  or 
at  least  conspicuous  in  England  during  the  four 
years  immediately  following,  at  tho  expiration  of 
which  period  (that  is,  in  1070)  the  entire  king- 
dom  was  virtually  in  William’s  possession. 

“ With  this  object,”  ho  continues,  “ I decided 
on  taking  the  elaborate  account  of  the  invasion 
and  the  battle  given  by  Master  Wace  in  his 
‘ Roman  de  Rou  ’ as  the  foundation  of  my  work, 
supplementing  and  illustrating  it  by  the  infor- 
mation directly  or  indirectly  afforded  me  by 
writers  who  were  actually  living  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  or  must  have  known  and  conversed 
with  persons  who,  if  not  present  themselves  in 
the  conflict,  retained  a vivid  recollection  of  the 
event,  or  had  gathered  the  reports  of  it  from 
thosewhowere.”  Wace,bornin  Jerseyat  thecom- 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (A.D.  1100), 
some  four-and- thirty  years  after  the  landing  of 
Pevensey,  was  taken  when  young  to  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy for  education,  made  a prebend  of  Bayeus 
by  Henry  II.,  completed  bis  ‘ Roman  de  Rou” 
(a  metrical  history  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy) 
in  1160,  and  died  in  England  subsequently  to 
1173.  The  early  portions  of  his  "Roman”  he 
copied  from  Dudo,  Dean  of  St.  Quentin,  and 
Guillaume  de  Jumieges ; but  his  materials  for  the 
history  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  specially 
of  the  invasion  of  1066,  were  drawn  from  original 
and  independent  sources,  the  verbal  descriptions 
of  the  veteran  survivors  of  the  great  battle,  their 
sons  or  other  relatives,  and  the  gossip  in  general 
circulation,  while  the  details  of  that  momentous 
eveut  were  yet  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  num- 
bers both  in  England  and  Normandy  ; some  of 
whom,  as  children,  might  have  been  eye-witnesses 
of  the  muster  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive,  or  tho 
march  of  the  invaders  from  Hastings  to  Hethe- 
land. 

Tho  personages  named,  as  apparently  indicated 
by  Wace,  amount  to  118,  "twenty-seven,”  of 
whom  (as  stated  in  the  introduction),  are  either 
progenitors  of  some  of  the  most  illnstrious 
families  in  England,  or  have  indelibly  made  their 
mark  in  its  history  for  good  or  for  evil.  But 
this  number  is  obviously  a misprint, — probably 
for  seventy-seven,  which  is  about  the  number 
of  tho  companions,  of  whom  Mr.  Planche  has 
given  information,  both  biographical  and  genea- 
logical. We  may  not,  however,  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further.  The  book  is  appropriately  dedi- 
cated to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  present  pro. 
prietor  of  Battle  Abbey ; and  we  heartily  ccai- 
gratulate  the  author  ou  the  success  which  has 
attended  bis  scholarly  endeavour  to  bring  the 
Conqueror  and  his  Companions  to  the  Imow- 
ledgc  of  the  general  public  pleasantly  and. 
instructively. 
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VARIORUM. 

The  new  number  of  the  QuaHcrly  contains  a 
clelightfal  article  on  Dr.  Scbliemann’s  discoveries 
at  Troy,  concerning  which  onr  readers  had  the 
earliest  information.  The  reviewer  goes  nearly 
all  the  way  with  Dr.  Schliemann  ; — 

‘‘The  vain  attempt  (and  none  conld  be  vainer)  to 
‘ distil  history  out  of  mythology,’  is  quite  a different 
thing  from  recognising  (or,  if  you  please,  only  suspect- 
ing) an  historical  basis  in  certain  poetic  myths,  and 
searching  for  the  real  history  by  the  proper  independent 
methods.  As  in  mathemstieal  and  physical  science  we 
constantly  find  that  tbe/brmi  we  are  investigating  perish, 
like  a seed,  by  the  growth  of  the  unseen  germs  within 
them  ; BO,  starting  with  the  events,  and  still  more  the 
manners,  forms  of  life,  and  other  allusions  found  in 
Homer,  and  comparing  them  with  the  monuments  of 
Hissarlik,  and  these  with  other  monuments  and  records 
of  Asiatic  history,*  wo  may  perchance  be  led  back  to 
Homer,  with  the  new  conviction  that  he  preserves  won- 
derfully old  traditions  about  the  city  whose  ruins  are  now 
revealed.  We  do  not  try  to  reduce  the  Iliad  to  a story 
of  the  Trojan  war  ; but,  pointed  by  it  to  a real  Troy,  we 
make  an  independent  search  for  the  monuments  aud 
records  of  that  city. 

This  is  the  vast  service  which  Dr.  Schliemann  has  so 
devotedly  performed.  He  has  found,  indeed,  no  records 
and  scarcely  any  certain  inscriptions  (though  there  is  one 
which  Professor  Max  Muller  scarcely  hesitates  to  read 
FiXtoi'  in  Pbcenician  characters).  But  he  has  found 
monuments  which  place  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of 
Uourisbing  and  civilised  inhabitants  on  the  spot  that  has 
always,  within  historic  memory,  borne  the  name  of  Ilium, 
and  which  prove  the  existence  ofa  pre-Hellenic  city,  small 
but  strong,  civilised  and  wealthy,  aud  having  some  moat 
striking  points  of  correspondence  with  the  Troy  of  which 
Homer  sang.  The  name  of  Priam,  which  we  need  not 
grudge  Dr.  Schliemann  his  resolution  to  use  till  he  is 
supplied  with  a better,  may  he  the  poet’s  invention  or  it 
may  be  the  true  regal  title  handed  down  by  tradition ; 
we  may  one  day  read  it  as  we  have  read  the  names  of 
Sardanapalus  and  Semiramis ; but  the  royal  head  which 
wore  those  golden  fillets  must  have  been  more  substantial 
than  that  mere  shape,  which  ‘ tho  likeness  of  a kingly 
crown  had  on.' " 

“ The  Theory  of  Fire-proof  Constraotion,  as 

applied  to  Wood  Joists.’*  By  James  Joho. 
(Chicago  : printed  by  the  Wabash  Printing  Co., 
Lake-street.  187-1.)  The  object  of  the  author 
is  to  explain  and  advocate  a method,  patented  by 
him,  of  fire-proof  construction  as  applied  to  wood 
joists,  by  protection  of  it  with  concrete  and  wired 
plaster  or  cement  in  an  economical  manner.  Of 
his  method  he  says  : — 

" I estimate  the  coat  of  filling  between  joists  and  plaster- 
ing on  wire,  three  coats,  as  specified,  at  25  cents  per  super, 
foot,  or  $2'2o  per  yard,  to  measure  in  one.half  of  all 
ordinary  openings,  such  as  stairs,  hatchways,  &c. ; in  lieu 
thereof,  to  lath  with  wire,  4 in.  apart,  the  face  of  all 
header  and  trimmer  joists  surrounding  the  same,  and 
plaster  one  heavy  coat  of  mortar  to  protect  them  in  case 
of  fire’and  the  fascia  burning  off.  The  weight  of  filling 
and  concrete  is  about  20  lb.  to  the  foot,  when  dry.  I 
claim  floors  so  constructed  will  admit  of  a stock  of  com- 
bustible merchandise  being  consumed  by  fire  and  the 
building  be  left  standing.” 

“A  Treatise  on  an  Improved  Slethod  for 

Overcoming  Steep  Gradients  on  Railways.  By 
Henry  Uandyside.  London  : Spon.”  The 
author  says  that  by  his  system  any  ordinary 
locomotive  capable  of  hauling  a given  load  up 
a gradient  of  1 in  80  can  take  the  same  up  1 in 
8.  This  is  to  be  done  by  converting  the  loco- 
motive  itself  into  a stationary  engine  wherever 
it  is  required,  thus  economising  locomotive 
power  and  weight  of  engine.  The  engine  is  to 
bo  supplied  with  a limited  quantity  of  steel  rope 
on  a drum,  and  used  on  lines  and  gradients  pre- 
pared  for  the  use  of  such  a system,  so  utilising 
all  the  power  that  can  bo  obtained  from  the 
steam  pressnre,  and  devoting  it  entirely  to  haul- 
ing  the  train  without  tho  engine  up  steep 
inclines  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  requisite. 


UlisccIIaiua. 

The  Bishops  in  Convocation. — Hr.  Samuel 
A.  Walker,  of  Slargaret-street,  who,  as  a pho- 
tographer, has  made  “the  Church”  a speciality, 
has  produced  a picture  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation,  assembled  at  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty 
Office.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  in  the 
chair.  Tho  subject  represents  the  late  Bishop 
Wilberforce  addressing  the  assembly  a few  weeks 
previously  to  the  accident  whichcaused  his  death. 
The  picture  is  painted  in  sepia,  and  permanent 
autotype  and  Woodbury  copies  have  been  made 
from  the  picture,  with  autographs  of  the  bishops 
underneath.  It  will  doubtless  interest  a con- 
siderable number  of  persons.  The  difficulty  in 
obtaining  sittings  from  the  bishops  has  made  the 
completion  of  the  picture  a work  of  some  years. 


* The  mass  of  matter  on  our  bands  compels  us  to  omit 
all  reference  to  tho  light  thrown  by  Egyptian  and  Assy- 
rian records  on  the  history  of  Troy  and  Asia  Minor  in 
general,  a subject  ably  treated  by  M.  Fran9oi3  Lenormant 
in  recent  letters  to  the  "Academy’  (Nos.  9S  and  99, 
March  21  and  28).  We  regret  this  the  less,  as  the  discus- 
oion  can  only  be  regarded  as  begun.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Dr,  Schliemann's  inscriptions.  • 


Winter  Garden  for  Brighton. — We  learn 
that  a company  is  in  process  of  formation  for 
erecting  a Winter  Garden  on  the  largo  piece  of 
land  between  Regency-square,  St.  Margaret’s, 
place,  King’s-road,  and  Cannon-place,  Brighten, 
at  present  used  as  a private  recreation  ground. 
It  will  bo  another  effort  to  construct  what  was 
twice  unsuccessfully  attempted  many  years  ago 
by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Phillips  ; — on  tho  first 
occasion,  a large  conservatory  called  the  Oriental 
Gardens,  where  Silwood-place  now  stands  ; and, 
subsequently,  the  gigantic  dome  called  the 
Anbbeum,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Palmeira- 
square,  but  which  fell  down  the  very  day  the 
scaffolding  had  been  removed.  But  engineering 
and  iron  building  have  improved  since  then; 
Brighton  is  four  times  tho  size  it  was  when  these 
schemes  were  started  ; and  the  number  of  visitors 
has  increased  a hundredfold.  Property,  also, 
has  more  than  doubled  in  value.  The  land  now 
in  question  was  lately  to  be  bought  for  30,0001.  j 
but  when  the  company  offered  to  pnrehase,  the 
price  rose  to  45,0001. — Brighton  Herald. 

“ Shakspearian  Tableaux.”  — Mrs.  C.  J. 
Freake’a  soirdes  at  Cromwell  House,  in  aid  of  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  have  proved 
grand  successes.  Tableaux  so  presented  have 
been  seldom  seen ; and,  when  we  say  that,  under 
the  general  tasteful  direction  of  the  hostess,  they 
were  arranged  respectively  by  Mr.  J.  Sant,  R.A., 
Mr.  J.  O’Connor,  Mr.  Boehm,  Mr.  Halle,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A., 
this  will  not  seem  matter  for  wonder.  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan  contributed  the  music,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  read  admirably  some  of  tho  pas- 
sages referred  to.  On  the  firsbeveniog,  Tuesday, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Princess  Louise,  were  present,  and  any  number 
of  beautiful  persons,  beautifully  dressed.  Ten 
of  the  plays  were  illustrated.  The  charity,  wo 
have  no  doubt,  will  be  substantially  benefited. 
The  great  object  desired  is  to  pirrchasethe  free- 
hold of  the  present  premises,  Gough  House,  in 
Queeu’s-road  West,  Chelsea. 

Belfast  Architectural  Association. — At 
tho  last  meeting  of  this  association,  Mr.  Vere 
Foster  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson  read 
a paper  “ On  Sound.”  The  first  part  of  the 
paper  referred  to  the  production  and  propagation 
of  sound,  and  the  laws  relating  to  its  reflection, 
condnetion,  and  absorption,  and  explained  how  ' 
certain  substances  conveyed  sound  with  greater  , 
rapidity  than  others.  Tho  law  that  the  angle  of' 
incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  holds 
good  only  when  that  angle  is  greater  than 
30  degrees.  The  second  part  treated  of  the  , 
materials  employed  in  construction  with  re-  | 
ference  to  their  acoustic  properties,  and  dis-  i 
cussed  their  application  to  some  of  our  modem 
buildings.  The  best  materials  for  acoustic  pur- 
poses  are  those  which  do  not  reflect  sharply,  bub 
assist  the  sound  by  vibrating  in  unison  with  it, 
and  thereby  strengthening  it  as  it  passes  for- 
ward ; and  where  the  materials  are  of  a highly 
reflective  character,  the  use  of  draperies  was 
recommended  for  preventing  the  echo. 

Destructive  Fire  at  St.  Mary's  College, 
Feckham,  — A considerable  portion  of  the 
building  known  as  St.  Mary’s  College,  situate 
in  Hanover-park,  Rye-lane,  Peokham,  was 
destroyed  by  tire  last  week.  The  premises  are 
extensive  and  commodious,  having  a very  large 
school-room  and  numerous  class-rooms,  at  the 
rear  of  the  head  master’s  residence,  with  open 
gronnds  southward,  northward,  and  westward. 
In  the  eastern  direction  the  premises  are  joined 
by  a carpenter’s  shop,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Searle  & Heather,  builders,  who  are  erecting 
houses  on  the  adjacent  plot  of  ground,  and  it 
was  in  this  building  that  the  fire  originated. 
Tho  flames  crept  under  the  eaves  of  the  college, 
along  the  roof,  and  burst  into  one  of  the  smaller 
class-rooms,  and  thence  into  the  room  used  for 
music  and  drawing  classes. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Mr.  Fred.  Gye  aud 
the  public  are  alike  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
advent  to  Coveut  Garden  of  M.  Bolis,  a tenore 
rohusto,  destined,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  be  a 
prime  favourite  there,  and  justly.  He  sang  the 
difficult  part  of  Arnold,  in  “William  Tell,”  on 
Monday  night,  so  admirably  as  to  leave  little 
to  be  desired.  He  had  the  house  entirely  with 
him  from  first  to  last.  M.  Manrel,  as  we  have 
before  had  occasion  to  say,  is  also  an  acquisition 
of  great  value;  and  Mdlle.  D’Angeri,  who  has 
sung  in  the  “ Huguenots,”  has  improved  so 
much  that,  considering  the  extreme  youth  of 
the  lady,  it  is  not  too  moch  to  suppose  that  she 
is  destined  to  take  a very  high  place  in  the 
profession.  These  are  great  acquisitions. 
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The  Erection  of  Memorials  in  Cliurcheg. 
In  the  Commissary  Court  of  Canterbury,  held 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  on  Wednesday  week,  Dr. 
Tristram  gave  judgment  in  the  case  of  “Moody 

V.  The  Rev.  Cyril  Randolph,”  in  which  an  applica. 
tion  was  made  for  a faculty  or  licence  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  rector  of 
Chartbam  Church,  Kent,  who  had  held  the 
living  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  learned 
judge  refused  the  application.  The  rector  was 
willing  that  the  tablet  should  be  placed  in  any 
other  portion  except  the  chancel,  and  as  the 
church  was  about  to  be  restored,  any  further 
application  would  be  considered.  This  applica. 
tion  would  be  refused  with  costs.  Mr.  George 

W.  Brooks,  proctor  for  Mr.  Moody,  gave  notice  of 
appeal  to  the  Arches  Court, 

Working  Men’s  Hall  and  Public  Baths 
for  Gloucester. — A public  meeting  has  been 
held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Gloucester,  “ to  take 
such  steps  as  might  be  considered  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a working-men’s  hall  and 
baths.”  The  meeting  had  been  well  announced, 
and  working  men  “earnestly  invited  to  attend 
and  assist  in  a movement  which  is  being  pro- 
moted  entirely  for  their  benefit  ”;  but  the  room 
was  not  three-fourth  parts  occupied,  and  a large 
number  of  those  present  were  not  workiM 
men.  There  were  present  on  the  platform  Dr. 
Bond,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ; several  Alder* 
men  and  City  Conncillors;  Mr.  Small  (City 
Surveyor),  &c.  Mr.  Axten,  architect,  and  secre. 
tarypro  tem.,  explained  his  plans,  and  reaolutioM 
in  favour  of  the  object  in  view  were  unaniraonsH 
passed.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  estimated' 
at  about  6,0001. 

Report  on  Liverpool  Free  Public  Library, 
Museum,  and  Gallery  of  Art.— The  twenty- 
first  annual  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Borough  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  on  this  sub-, 
ject  has  been  issued  in  a printed  form.  It 
states  that  the  general  success  of  the  institution' 
has  been  fully  sustained  during  the  past  year. 
In  the  reference  library  489,270  volumes  have 
been  issued,  against  470,230  in  the  previo^ 
year.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  books  taken 
j out  were  solid  works  on  science  and  philosophy, i 
' which  is  very  satisfactory.  The  statistics  of  the^ 
north  and  south  lending  branches  show  littlel 
change  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as 
4,000  readers  at  each  library  seem  to  be  as  many; 
as  can  satisfactorily  be  attended  to,  or  supplied 
with  books,  new  readers  crowding  out  the  old.l 
The  Mayor’s  liberal  gift  of  20,(X)0i.,  for  the 
erection  of  a building  for  an  art-gallery,  is  of 
course  recorded. 

Handel  Festival. — The  necessarily  gigantio 
preparations  for  the  next  festival  at  the  Crystall 
Palace,  to  be  held  in  June  next,  are  now  iu  activei 
progress,  the  organisation  of  the  several  branchsfli 
being  from  long  experience  tolerably  perfect.' 
The  whole  of  the  musical  arrangements  arei 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Sacred' 
Harmonic  Society.  The  provincial  chorus  will 
bo  well  represented,  contingents  being  supplied,!, 
in  many  cases  in  large  numbers,  from  nearly  all 
the  cathedral  cities  and  other  large  towns  in  the 
country,  while  the  London  contingent,  which  baai 
from  the  first  been  kept  together,  with  occasionalr 
reinforcements,  will  shortly  commence  special 
practice  at  Exeter  Hall.  Tho  whole  musical  forcer 
of  4,000  performers  is  under  the  dii-ection  of  Sir- 
Michael  Costa. 

Price  of  Land,  Nu'neaton. — Last  week 
Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  offered  for  sale  thirteen  lotai 
of  freehold  property.  Lot  1,  a freehold  farm,: 
known  as  the  Hipsley  Farm,  situate  at  HurlSi 
containing  97a.  3r.  39p.,  and  in  the  occupation^ 
Mr.  Henry  Towers,  at  the  annual  rental  of  2001., i 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Eli  Green,  of  Coventry,  for 
. 3,8001.  Lot  2,  a close  of  freehold  land,  situate; 
at  Tuttle  Hill,  containing  2a.  2r.  4p.,  was  soldi 
for  3507.  Lot  3,  17  acres  of  freehold  land, 
situate  near  Wash-lane,  Nuneaton,  was  purcliaaed; 
for  1,3507.  Lot  4,  several  closes  of  freehold) 
land,  containing  24  acres,  was  sold  to  Mr.! 
George  Turner,  for  1,8107.  Lot  5,  26  acres  oh 
freehold  land,  near  Whittleford-lane,  Nuneaton^ 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  George  Turner,  for 
1,9307. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  is  building  ft 
marine  villa  on  the  dunes  of  Ostend,  near  the; 
temporary  residence  which  he  has  for  the  last  few 
years  occupied.  The  foundation  of  the  villa  is  oil 
brick,  but  the  remainder  will  be  of  timber,  and' 
will  be  in  style  of  architecture  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Greek  in  its  character.  The  work 
is  being  carried  out  by  an  English  architect  and 
English  workmen,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  coni', 
pleted  by  tho  end  of  July. 
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Arsenic  in  Wall  Papers.  — “ Pro  Bono 
?nb]ico”  writes  as  follows  to  the  lfanc7iester 
Jwarih’aii. ; — The  illness  of  an  infant  led  ray 
aedical  attendant  to  investigate  the  probable 
;anee  of  the  unaccountable  change  from  previous 
'ood  health,  An  analysis  of  the  wall-papers 
bowed  that  in  two  rooms  the  papers  contained 
onsiderable  quantities  of  arsenic,  and  in  the 
lapers  of  four  other  rooms  arsenic  was  also 
ound.  To  replace  the  condemned  papers  twelve 
.ifferent  patterns  were  selected  and  tested.  Of 
jheso  only  four  were  found  free  from  arsenic, 
'ho  impression  I had  that  arsenic  was  only  used 
1 some  particular  shades  of  green  was  dispelled, 
8 it  was  traced  in  blue,  buff,  and  other  colours, 
'he  qualities  of  the  papers  were  no  criterion  ; it 
?as  found  in  papers  varying  from  3b.  Gd.  to  20s. 
er  piece,  and  the  production  of  various  makers, 
ome  of  the  newest,  expensive,  and  decorative 
■-yles  proved  the  worst. 

The  Thames  Embankment. — Mr.  Forsyth 
iked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  in- 
irm  the  Ilouse  in  whom  the  ownership  was 
jsted  of  the  piece  of  land  on  the  north  side  of 
10  Thames  Embankment,  between  Ilungerford 
ridge  and  the  gardens  of  Montagu  House,  and 
3w  long  it  was  intended  to  allow  the  same  to 
imaiii  unoccupied  and  waste.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
ho  answered  the  question,  said  that  under  the 
hames  Embankment  Act  the  ownership  of  the 
eco  of  land  in  question  was  vested  in  the 
overnraent,  but  that  as  soon  as  the  Metvo- 
ilitan  Board  of  Works  acquired  Northumberland 
ousc,  which  they  would  do  on  the  7th  July 
jxt,  tho  land  would  be  made  over  to  them. 

Dotaglas  ; New  Street  and  Promenade.— 

I addition  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  Dal- 
•mplo,  II.K.,  as  Government  Commissioner,  to 
;t  on  behalf  of  the  Insular  Government  in  con- 
>otioQ  with  these  improvements,  bis  Excellency 
0 Lieufc.-Governor  has,  in  the  terms  of  the  Act, 
•pointed  three  valuers  for  the  purpose  of 
loing  and  ascertaining  the  property  required  to 
taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The 
ntlemen  appointed  are  Mr.  W.  Culshaw,  of 
verpool,  surveyor;  Mr.  John  Thomas  Clucas, 
10  was  one  of  the  valuers  for  tho  whole  island 
Man,  appointed  under  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
it,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Greig,  manager  of  the  Bank 
Mona  at  Douglas. 

A Crystal  Palace  for  Liverpool. — A local 
per  auuounces  that  “two  important  schemes 

0 now  iu  the  bauds  of  able  and  enterprising 
omotors.  One,  suggested  by  tho  remarkable 
ooess  of  the  Aquarium  at  Brighton,  is  mainly 
vised  on  the  tempting  model  of  that  pro- 
arous  and  truly  beautiful  resort.  The  other  is 
a still  grander  character.  It  contemplates 
thing  less  than  the  establishment  of  a Crystal 
lace  in  Liverpool  on  a suitable  site,  with  the 

1 intentiou  of  combining  in  it  all  the  attrac. 
)QB  which  make  the  establishment  at  Syden. 
•m  not  only  a boon  to  Londoners,  but  a centre 
observation  and  attraction  to  all  the  world, 
Bursting  of  a Water  Main.— One  of  the 
;3at  water-mains  close  to  the  reservoir  on  Pen. 
_^ivillo-bill  has  burst,  and  the  force  of  the  water 
>La  BO  great  that  it  upheaved  a great  portion  of 
‘ roadway,  and  loosened  the  footway  atones 

some  distance  down  Pentonville-hill.  The 
itflow  of  water  was  very  great,  and  at  the 
<ie  of  the  main  bursting  tho  water  was  thrown 
J with  great  force.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
l^cials  the  workmen  and  excavators 
l.diately  set  to  work  to  repair  the  damage, 
lie  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
lUrived  for  tho  time  of  their  water  supply, 
proposed  Thames  Subway. — A crowded 
jblic  meeting  has  been  held  at  Woolwich  as  to 
(proposed  subway  between  North  and  South 
^jolwich,  the  idea  having  been  originated  by 
drowning  of  nine  workmen  from  a boat  whilst 
Rising  over  the  river.  Mr.  W.  T.  Henley,  pro- 
•letor  of  tho  telegraph  works,  North  Woolwich, 
ere  2,000  men  are  employed,  occupied  the 
.'lir.  The  moctiug  was  crowded  to  excess.  A 
■ del  of  a subway  lighted  up  with  gas  was 
ijiibited.  The  estimated  cost  was  OO.OOOJ. 
liaolutions  in  favour  of  the  proposal  and  for  the 
Ipointincnt  of  a committee  were  unanimously 
jjsed. 

^Masters  and  Men.— Some  of  the  house- 
inters  employed  at  the  Devonshire  Meet- 
4:-houBe  in  Bishopsgate-street,  at  SJd.  per 

r,  complain  that  on  the  18th  inst.,  without 
previous  notice,  they  were  all  discharged, 
alternative  being  that  they  came  to  work 
I the  following  week  at  8d.  per  hoar,  “ the 
?gGd  reason  being  the  job  would  not  pay." 


The  Late  Miss  Harrison’s  Park,  Shef- 
field.—At  a meeting  of  the  General  Purposes 
and  Park  Committee  at  Sheffield,  a plan  of  tho 
grounds  as  proposed  to  be  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Marnock,  landscape  gardener,  was  submitted  for 
approval.  The  plan,  says  the  local  Indc^pendent, 
has  not  actually  been  decided  on,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability this  will  be  done  at  another  meeting.  It 
is  intended  that  the  park  shall  he  opened  on  the 
4th  of  May.  The  committee  have  decided  upon 
building  two  lodge  entrances,  one  in  Winter- 
street  and  the  other  in  Western  bank. 

House  Moving. — A Canadian  paper  states 
that  recently,  just  before  the  ice  on  the  Richelieu 
gave  way,  a frame  house  of  considerable  size, 
and  of  the  ordinary  French  Canadian  rural  style, 
was  put  on  runners  at  Sabrevois,  and  drawn  to 
St.  John’s,  a distance  of  eight  miles,  by  ten  yoke 
of  oxen  and  four  span  of  horses.  The  house  was 
delivered  in  good  order  and  condition,  and  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  moving  it,  except 
some  little  delay  in  getting  it  round  the  corners 
of  the  streets. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a new  orphan  school  and  female 
orphan  homo,  in  connexion  with  the  Royal 
Seamen  and  Marines,  at  Portsmouth,  on  Monday 
last. 

"Water  Supply. — Major  Frank  Bolton,  in  his 
monthly  report  upon  the  metropolitan  water 
supply,  states  that  the  number  of  miles  of  streets 
containing  mains  constantly  charged  with  water, 
and  upon  which  hydrants  could  at  once  be  fixed, 
are  as  follows  : — Kent  Company,  64  miles  ; New 
River,  168;  East  London,  70;  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall,  160 ; West  Middlesex,  65 ; Grand 
Junction,  41 ; Lambeth,  90;  Chelsea,  50  ; making 
a total  length  of  648  miles. 

Mr.  Gosling,  Architect.  — Mr.  Edward 
Cyrus  Gosling,  of  Charlton,  architect,  was  re- 
moved  suddenly  by  death  on  Sunday  morning 
last.  The  deceased  transacted  business  priuci- 
pally  in  London  during  the  previous  week,  and 
was  noticed  on  Saturday  to  be  particularly 
cheerful.  On  Sunday  morning,  whilst  reading, 
he  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  died  without  a 
sound.  The  deceased  was  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year. 

The  Alexandra  Aqnarhim  Company 
(Margate). — This  company,  we  understand,  has 
just  been  registered  in  the  names  of  the  follow- 
gentlemen  : — Mr.  T.  D.  Reeve,  Mayor  ; Dr. 
Rowe,  Dr.  Pittock,  Mr.  W.  A.  Fagg,  Mr.  John 
Dentry,  Mr.  John  Bayly,  and  Mr.  John  McMillan, 
adirectorof  tho  Brighton  Aquarium.  Tho  works 
are  to  be  carried  out  upon  plans  furnished  by 
Mr.  E.  Birch,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Lee  will  be 
the  naturalist. 

Opening  of  the  New  Drill  Hall,  Notting- 
ham.— The  new  drill-hall,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  tho  Robin  Hood  rifles,  at  Nottingham, 
has  been  opened.  The  floor  of  the  building  is  of 
asphalte,  and  the  structure  is  extensive  : 200 
men  went  through  review  exercise  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  builder  was  Mr.  Wright,  and  the 
architect  Captain  Evans,  who  belongs  to  tho 
Rubin  Hoods. 

The  Lambeth  School  of  Art  brought  its 
present  season  to  a close  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  when  the  prizes  were  distributed.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  school.room,  Miller’s- 
lano,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Herbert,  who  said  the  specimens  shown  upon 
the  walls  of  the  building  evinced  the  possession 
of  high  qualities  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
students. 

Destructive  Fire  at  the  City  Saw  Mills. 

Property  to  a considerable  amount  was  de- 
stroyed by  a fire  that  has  occurred  on  the  exten- 
sive premises  of  Messrs.  Eadailo  & Co.,  known 
as  the  City  Saw  Mills,  Wenlock-road,  City-road. 

A brick  building,  100  ft.  by  40  ft.,  has  been 
burned,  and  the  roof  is  off.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained, 

London  and  Middlesex  Archmological 
Society. — The  Society  will  meet  in  the  Trophy, 
room  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  on  Tuesday,  the 
28th  inst.,  when  papers  will  be  read  by  tho  Rev. 
W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D.,  Mr.  C.  Penrose,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Ferrey,  and  others.  The  Society  will  after- 
wards visit  the  hall  of  the  Company  of  Skinners, 
Dowgate-bill. 

The  New  Chelsea  Embankment.  — The 
practical  portion  of  the  works  in  Cannexion  with 
the  new  Chelsea  Embankment  is  now  completed. 

It  is  stated  that  the  first  monument  erected  will , 
be  one  to  Turner,  the  painter,  aud  will  be  placed 
opposite  his  old  house  in  Cheyne-walk. 


The  Late  Mr.  Owen  Jones. — The  news  of 
the  death  of  this  gentleman  has  been  received 
by  all  who  knew  him,  or  of  him,  with  feelings  of 
sincere  regret.  The  occurrence  is  alluded  to  on 
another  page  of  our  present  number,  and  we 
shall  make  an  early  opportunity  to  speak  more 
at  length  of  his  career. 

St.  James’s  Hall. — A new  entrance  is  about 
to  be  erected  by  the  Company,  who  have  pur- 
chased premises  iu  Piccadilly  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Walter  Eradon  is  the  architect  engaged. 

"Whamcliff  Arms,  Sheffield. — We  are  in. 
formed  that  the  drawings  prepared  by  Mr.  E. 
Bays,  Cambridge,  and  Villiers-street,  Strand, 
have  been  accepted  for  this  competition. 

Art. — Mr.  George  Browning  will  read  a paper 
before  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  on  the  “ Art 
Revival  in  Italy,"  on  Monday,  the  27th  inst. 


TENDERS 

Far  the  erection  of  a new  grammar-school  and  residence 
at  Burton-on-Trent.  Mr.  George  Scamell,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs,  li.  L.  Curtis  & Sons : — 


Gee  & Hem  .. 

Grimwood  & Son  

Brown 

Bowler  & Beck  (accepted) 

Do  Ville 

Mason 

Wilcinan 

Low  A Son 

Horsuiuu 


,.  £4,560 
3.985  0 
3,750  0 
3,760  0 
3,716  0 
3.680  0 
3,649  0 
3,648  0 
3,690  0 


For  decorating,  gilding,  painting,  aud  restoring  Lis- 
combe  House,  Suuloury,  Bucks,  for  Capt.  P.  C.  Lovett. 
Mr.  \V.  Barker,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  Car- 
penter : — _ 

Ueley  & Hamerton £998  14  0 

McLachlan  923  0 0 

Gibbons 878  14  0 

Berry  766  1 10 

Wellicombe  737  0 0 

Adams 726  0 0 

Hayward  A Son  707  0 0 

May  (accepted)  660  0 0 

Biadis 645  0 0 

Jacques 685  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a boys'  and  girls'  school,  to  accom- 
modate 190  children,  at  Bersham  Village,  Wrexham, 
Mr.  Williani  Turner,  architect 

Samuel  

Clark  

Hughes  


Prighn 

"Wmiaius  (accepted) 


. £1,600  0 0 
..  1,637  0 t) 
1,463  0 0 
,.  1,437  0 0 

..  1,395  16  0 
..  1,385  0 0 


For  the  aiteratiou  of  the  late  National  school  at 
Bersham  Village,  Wrexham,  for  135  iuliints 

Samuel  £900  0 0 

Williams 866  0 0 

Hughes  795  0 0 

Prighn 755  15  0 

Clark  735  0 0 

Buuu  (accepted) 733  10  0 


For  alterations  aud  additions  to  the  boys'  and  girls' 
school,  at  Penygelli,  Wrexham,  for  37  boys  and  64  girts. 
Mr.  Win.  'I'uruer,  architect: — 

M.  Hughes £1,646  0 0 

E.  Hughes 1,375  0 0 

Clark  (accepted)  1,260  0 0 

■”  ....  1,212  6 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  school  at  Tabor  Hill,  Peny- 
golli,  Wrexham,  to  accommodate  315  infants,  Mr.  Win. 
'Turner,  architect : — 

M.  Hughes £1,920  0 0 

E.  Hughes 1,740  0 0 

Evans  1,659  19  0 

Clark  (accepted)  1,500  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Bredlield  Rectory, 
Solloik.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect : — 

Luff £546  0 0 

Dove  (accepted)  635  14  0 


For  Rectory  House  at  Bui 
Phipson,  architect : — 

Cornish  (accepted).., 
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For  girls’  school,  mistress’s  residence,  fence  walls,  &c., 
at  Carahalton,  Surrey,  for  the  Carshalton  School  Board. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr,  1\'.  W.  Gwyther  ; — 

Glaskin  £3,400  0 0 

Turtle 3,300  0 0 

Peskett  & Tay’or 3,1-40  0 0 

HUl,  Higgs,  & HiU 3,100  0 0 

Masters  3,090  0 0 

Keel 3,010  0 0 

Downs  & Co 2,870  0 0 

Eider  2,798  0 0 

Cnoke&  Green 2,789  0 0 

Pritchard  3,747  0 0 

Staines  & Co 2,744  0 0 

Wagner  2,700  0 0 

Crockett 2,650  0 0 

Niblett  & Bon  2,634  0 0 

Amer  2,630  0 0 

Coles  2,565  0 0 

Blake  4 Ramplen 2,&48  0 0 

Braid,  Jophng,  4 Co 2,539  0 0 

Longley  2,619  0 0 

Stewart  2,398  0 0 

Picton 2,155  0 0 


For  stabling,  4c.,  at  Mayou  Park,  Forest-hill,  Kent. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Henneli,  architect 

Amer  £1,000  0 0 


For  warehouse,  Queen  Victoria-street,  for  Messrs. 
Wright  4 Co.  Messrs.  John  Giles  4 Gough,  archi 
teete 

4 Colls  4 Sons  (accepted)..., £6,200  0 0 


For  block  of  improred  dwellings  for  the  labouring  poor, 
Charterhouse-street,  for  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Mr,  Horace  Jones,  architect; — 

Perry,  Bros £10,600  0 0 

Hart  10,430  0 0 

Wigmore  ...  10,245  0 0 

Ashby  4 Sons 10,200  0 0 

Condor  4 Son 10,098  0 0 

Holland  4 Hanuen  0,986  0 0 

Tall  4 Co....  9,915  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White 0,845  0 0 

Morter  9,6-43  0 0 


For  sewers  at  Chelsea  :• 
Felihain,  Bros.  ... 

Noel  4 Robson 

Thompson  

Wainwright  

Dickinson  

KiUingback  

Kebble 

Penrson  

Wigmore 

Heave  4 Son 


2,850  0 
2,758  0 
2.657  0 
2,600  0 
2,540  0 
2,432  0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Paignton, 
Devon,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Lidstonc.  Grates,  mantelpieces, 
4c.,  not  included.  Mr.  Geo,  Loudon  Bridgman,  archi- 
tect 

Dyer  (accepted) £960  0 0 


For  alterations -and  additional  stabling  at  St.  March 
Church,  Devon,  for  Mr.  W.  S.  Steele.  Mr.  Geo.  Loudon 
Bridgman,  architect: — 

Eddie 0 0 

Inch -450  0 0 

Vanstone  390  0 0 

Bovey 385  0 0 

Chubb 336  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Pendley  Manor  Honse,  Trtng,  for 
Mr.  J.  G.  Williams.  Mr.  Walter  F.  K.  Lyon,  architect. 
Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  Clement  Dowling 

Baker  4 Son  £14,339  0 0 

Downs  4 Co 12,844  0 0 

Conder  12,770  0 0 

Manley  4 Rogers  12,700  0 0 

Pither  12,365  0 0 

Chappell  12,341  0 0 

Brown  12,310  0 0 

Perry  4 Co 12,238  0 0 


For  schools,  residence,  and  boundary-walls,  for  the 
Wbepstead  School  Board,  near  Bury  St,  Edmunds.  Mr. 
Frank  Whitmore,  architect 

Firman  £1,460  0 0 

Cadge  1,370  0 0 

Pearson  1,145  0 0 

Tooley  (accepted)  1,145  0 0 


For  new  road,  footpath,  culverts,  4c.,  at  Burgess  Hill, 
Sussex.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  surveyor  : — 

Cox 26-4  0 0 

Hobden  260  0 0 


For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  No.  14,  Water-lane, 
Thames-street,  for  Mr.  M.  Wheatley.  Mr.  John  Which- 
cord,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Bar- 
rett 

Add  if 

Sub-Basement 
is  executed, 

Turner  4 Sons  £6,263  £185 

Hill,  Higgs,  4 Hill  6,230  180 

Ashby  4 Horner  6,158  178 

Browne  4 Robinson 6,951  180 

Bland 5,872  107 

Newman  4 Mann  5,765  173 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  1,  Carteret-street* 
Broadway,  Westminster,  for  Mr.  P.  Adic.  Mr.  T,  Arnold* 
architect : — 

Newman  4 Mann  (accepted)  £266  0 0 


For  repairs  and  decorations  at  Thurlston  Hoi 
Berrylands,  Surbiton,  for  Mr.  Decimus  A.  Druce  : — 
Newman  4 Mann  (accepted)  £764  0 0 


For  new  roads,  drainage,  bridge,  and  farm  buildings, 
lar  Llantrissant,  Glamorganshire,  Mr,  Arthur  Loader, 
architect : — 

UDmer £-4,320  0 0 

Townsend  4,105  0 0 

Hill  . 3,727  0 0 

Wheeler  (accepted)  3,429  0 0 

Bartlett  2,900  0 0 


For  Grocers’  Wing,  London  Hospital,  Contract  No.  £ 
Mr.  C.  Barry,  architect : — 


Macey 

Ennor  

Sheffield 

Brass  

Patman  4 Co.  ... 

Downs  4 Co 

Lucas,  Bros 

HUl,  Higgs,  4 Co 

Holland  S Hannen  26,'  97 

Browne  4 Robinson 


Fireproof 

Floors. 

28,214  ... 

27,894 

2,655 

26,840  .. 

2,108 

26,400  .. 

26,200  .. 

. 26,340  „ 

. 26,'  97  .. 

. 26,893  .. 

2,018 

, 25,765  .. 

For  a new  shop,  and  conversion  of  three  houses  into 
shops,  at  North  End,  Croydon,  for  the  Trustees  of  the 
Wotton  Estate.  Mr,  A.  Latham,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Peskett  4 Taylor' £3,129  0 0 

Hyde  3,048  0 0 

Waller 3,017  0 0 

Hipwell  2,995  0 0 

Holiidge  4 Co 2,396  0 0 


For  the  erection,  including  fixtures  and  fittings,  of  a 
new  dispensary  and  relief  station  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  the  parish  of  Mt.  Marylebone.  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell,  architect.  Quautities  supplied  by  the  Architect 
and  Messrs.  Lansdovi'n  4 Pollard 

Brichell  

L.  H.  & R.  Hoberta 

Patman  4 Fotberingham  „ 

Bangs  4 Co. 


Temple  4 Forster  

Anscomb 

Mark  

Braid,  Jopling,  4 Co. 

Stephenson  

Wall 

Morsman  

Manley  4 Bogers 

Martin 

Niblett  4 Son  

Staines  4 Son  

Simpson  4 Baker 

Grimwood  4 Son 

Wagner  

Elkiugton  

Crockett 

Cullnm  

Rankin  

Hook  (accepted) 


..  £4,300 
1,932 
1,925 
..  3,880 
..  3,804 
..  3,795 
..  3,785 
..  3,780 
..  3,763 
..  3.763 
..  3,760 


0 0 


0 0 


8,650  0 
1,646  0 
>-1.615  0 

3.600  0 

1.600  0 
3,568  0 
1,548  0 

3,600  0 
1,472  0 
1,400  0 
3,296  0 


For  finishing  three  vUlas,  Norwood-road,  Dulwich-road. 

Mr.  Thos.  Clarke,  architect : — 

Turner  £890  0 0 

Mills  875  0 0 

Stubbs 873  0 0 

Palmer  859  0 0 

Mildwater  4 Sons  793  0 0 

Blackmore  4 Morley 757  0 0 

Upson  4 Ridsdaie  (accepted) 760  0 0 


- For  villa  and  stabling  at_Addi8Combe,  for  Mr.  J. Taylor. 
Mr,  W.  Paice,  architect 

Randall  (accepted) £2,100  0 0 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 


C.  D.— IV.  W.—A.  U.—J.  W.  S.— F.  W.— A.  L.— H.  8.  a— W.  B.— 

II.  U.— a E.  A.  C.— F.  R.  W.— M.  P.— J.— J.  P.— a.  C.— E-— J.  L.— 

B.  M,  P.— J.  J-  M.— A.  D.— B.  F.— O.  A— J.  K— A T.  C.— W.  £ g.— 
J.  J.  M.-&  H.-C.  D.-A  G.  H.-A  L.  B.-F,  K C.- 

T.  B.  S. — C.  C.  H. — J.  E. — O.  H.  P.  (no  aatutartory  information  os  to 
the  lue  of  steel  tors  in  lieu  of  bells  can  be  obCaine:i). — B.  K.  (a  report 
lo  type  luis  been  cancelled,  os  desired). — Dr.  B.  (next  week).— T.  G. 
(next  week).— C.  S.  (next  week).— J.  G.  (stall  appe.-w). 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


addree 

All  stktements  of  tacts,  lists  of  tenders,  i:c.  must  be  accompanit 
Of  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  uot  necedsariiy  li 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  a 
public  lueelincs,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authora 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


-..  Situations  I Sltuatlou 

Wanted.  Vacant 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  uoder  ..  2s.  6d,  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  Oe.  6d,  | Oa  Sd. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


•'  THE  BUILDER  " ie  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  restdenti 
In  tuty  part  of  the  United  Kingdooi  at  the  rate  Of  19s.  per  annum, 
Paiiable  inAdvance. 

Halfpenny  stampsocreptedforamounts  under  Se.  Any  larger  sun 
should  be  leunilled  by  Honey  Order,  payable  at  tbe  Post  Office, 
King-street,  Covent-gardeu.  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUEDIUNJEH.  . 


Advertisements  cemnot  be  received  for  the  curreni 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clOCk  pjD, 
on  THURSDAY. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdbfli 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  oi, 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt,"' 


STONE  BROTHERS, 

Bath  Stone  Merchants, 
supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries 
Box  Gkound,  Corsham  Down, 
Faeleiqh  Down,  Combe  Down, 

AND  SioKE  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office,  Batb 
London  Depot,  G.W.B.  Mileage  Station,  FaddingtofL  - 
Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  fixing.  [Ad'TJ^ 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— Thaat 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  arc 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quan 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  Orden 
can  be  executed  without  a day’s  delay. — Foi 
samples  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  tb 
MANAGER)  at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-roai 
R.S.O.  [Advt.  : 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office: 

No.  117,  Cannon-street,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  SmU 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOM> 
29,  Cha.ring.oroaa,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  ano 
punctuality.  Flans  and  Drawings  Copied 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & C 0i 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATEE 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  HospitSh 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.O 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 

PnblisherB  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heating,"  : 


MICHELMORE  & REAR 

_ _ Manufacturer*  of 


■0  CHARLES  QCOLLINCE’SO  PATEC^ 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES 
'^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FiTTINGS  of  every  Doacripli*a.l 

36a,  borough  EOAD' 


For  rebuilding  No.  79,  West-street,  Brighton.  Mr. 
Arthur  Loader,  architect : — 

Cheesman  4 Co £7,560  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  printing-office  of  the  Brighton 
ICerald,  Prince’s-place,  Brighton.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader, 
architect : — 

Newnham £42’1  0 0 

Colwell  374  0 0 

Hackman  286  0 0 


For  now  photographic  stndio  and  gallery  for  Signor 
Lombardi,  Brighton.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect;— 

Barnes  t>27  10  0 

Parsons  (accepted) 615  0 0 


T.  TRELOAR  & SONS, 

GOOD 

FLOOR 


SUPERIOR 

COCOA-NUT 

FIBRE 

lEATTiira 

AND 

MATS. 


Manufacturers  and  Warehousemen, 


69,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


CLOTH.  , 
KAMPTULICOW 
CORK  : 
CARPET.  : 
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Saniiary  Worlc. 

OON  after  the 
passing  of  the 
Publio  Health 
Act,  1S72,  and 
1 t'liG  sanitary 

P authorities  began 

1 to  advertise  for 

inspectors  of  nui- 
sances, stating  that  they 
would  be  required  to  make  a 
sanitary  survey  of  the  dis- 
tridt,  it  was  asked  by  some 
intending  applicants,  “ What 
is  a sanitary  survey  ? ” We 
devoted  an  article  to  an 
^ answer  to  this  question, 

U which  seems  to  have  been  of  some  use.  Other 
I questions  have  recently  been  put  concerning  the 
Bgencral  duties  of  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  and 
whether  the  office  is  one  that  would  bo  dero- 
gatory  to  an  architect?  Certainly  not.  The 
status  of  the  office  requires  elevation.  Its 
importance  in  tho  social  economy  of  the  country 
is  immense,  but  the  ordinary  conception  of  its 
importance  has  hitherto  been,  or  until  recently 
Was,^  low  j in  consequence,  probably,  of  the 
inability  of  majorities  of  public  Boards  in 
the  first  place ; secondly,  of  the  small  salaries  j 
and  lastly,  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  services 
tendered  (rather  their  valuclesaness), 

Foul  houses  and  foul  people  go  together,  for 
tbe^  most  part.  It  is  the  greater  part, — the 
majority,  the  mass,— that  is  to  be  regarded. 
The  status  of  the  many  being  low,  that  of  the 
few  cannot  long  continue  superior.  The  supe 
rior  physical  condition  of  a family  who  by 
Fortune  obtain  a good  start,  is  soon  brought  low 
>y  the  degradation  of  the  other  people  with 
vhom  they  are  obliged  to  associate. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  few  worthy 
Jeople  amongst  the  many  unworthy  would  bo 
he  means  of  elevating  the  status  of  the  rest  j 
Hmt  the  disproportion  of  numbers  is  too  great  j 
jhe  impression  made  is  too  soon  eflaced,  and 
(aatead  of  an  elevation  of  the  many,  we  have 
jn  fact  a lowering  of  the  tone  of  tho  better  few. 
if  Tho  great  thing  to  be  accompanied  by  steady 
^.nd  persistent  action  in  sanitary  works  is  the 
flevation  of  the  status  of  those  people  whose 
narcumstances  are  at  present  low  and  base, 
d Tbe  inborn  worth  of  people  should  be  pre- 
sjerved  j but  m those  exceptional  cases  where  we 
liiud  a clean  house  in  a dirty  neighbourhood,  we 
mo  not  see  it  long  continue  so.  An  evident 
qtruggle  with  adverse  circumstances  goes  on  for 
a.  time,  but  despair  ensues,  and  the  worthy 
Iceople  sink  to  the  common  level.  The  causes 
lif  this  degradation  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
flhem  (but  they  are  secondary)  are  out  of  the 
ijeach  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances;  but  the 
primary  causes  are  want  of  drainage,  want  of  a 
id^cicut  quantity  of  good  water,  want  of  fi-eah 
i|ir  in  houses,  want  of  sufficient  “aocommo- 
^tion  ” to  preserve  the  sense  of  decency,  want 
Bf  sufficient  space  in  houses,  and  the  continued 
|ight  of  eghneas  by  children,  leading  them  to 
fase  thoughts  and  actions.  The  secondary 
sUuses  are  irritability  and  ill-temper  of  the  wife, 
ifeakness  and  sickness  of  children,  disaatisfao- 
iion  and  drunkenness  of  the  husband.  The  evil 
1 1>  be  overcome  is  gigantic,  and  it  will  not  be  much 
[Itered  by  attempts  to  rectify  the  secondary 
>uses  while  those  which  are  primary  retain 


their  evil  influence.  They  must  be  removed, 
and  to  do  this  sanitary  aff'airs  must  be  con- 
ducted on  principles  different  from  those  upon 
which  small  commercial  affairs  are  conducted. 
In  larger  commercial  affairs  there  is  a nearer 
resemblance  between  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  conducted,  and  those  which  should 
govern  action  in  sanitary  affairs.  In  both  these 
hope  and  trust  in  future  reward  govern  imme- 
diato  action.  With  more  or  less  confidence 
dependent  on  hie  judgment,  tho  merchant 
hesitates  not  to  make  some  present  outlay  of 
money,  in  order  to  achieve  a future  benefit.  He 
may  die  in  the  interim ; but  he  does  not  con. 
aider  himself  apart  from  his  posterity,  but  as  the 
present  guardian  of  their  welfare. 

With  confidence  that  proper  sanitary  action 
now  will  benefit  the  next,  and  the  next,  and 
every  succeeding  generation,  each  member  of  a 
sanitary  authority  would  as  little  hesitate  to  do 
tho  work  required.  It  is  for  those  who  knorr 
that  by  removing  the  causes  of  insanitary  con. 
dibions  people  grow  healthier  to  inspire  this 
confidence  in  those  who  govern,  but  who  have 
not  turned  their  attention  in  any  serious  and 
sustained  manner  to  the  subject. 

Tbo  analogy  between  an  outlay  of  money  by 
a merchant,  who  may  die  soon  after,  or  even 
befoi'e,  he  receives  any  personal  benefit  from  it, 
and  the  outlay  of  money  on  sanitary  work  by  the 
present  generation,  who  may  possibly  receive 
no  direct  benefit  from  the  action,  holds  good  in 
every  way;  but  the  importance  of  the  one  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  tho  other,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  of  a more  permanent  nature.  Toimplant 
health, — or  to  remove  the  causes  of  ill-health, — 
in  succeeding  generations,  is  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion  of  their  prosperity,  not  only  in  tho  material, 
but  in  the  moral  sense. 

The  interest  of  each  living  person  goes  much 
further  than  his  mere  self ; in  the  present  it  goes 
laterally  as  far  as  the  welfare  of  all  other  living 
persons,  and  in  the  future  it  goes  to  that  of  all 
descendants.  The  interest  of  each  member  of  a 
sanitary  authority  is  to  help  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves,  to  maintain  their  health,  their 
rectitude  of  mind  and  body. 

Sanitary]  work  has  two  aspects, — one  the 
rectification  of  permanent  works,  and  the  other 
a watchfulness  over  the  small  evory.day  occur- 
rences and  tendencies  to  go  wrong  which  are 
natural  in  communities.  Centuries  of  neglect 
have  produced  evils  hardly  removable,  but,  how- 
ever  gigantic  the  evil,  it  must  be  overcome  before 
that  desirable  watchfulness  over  small  insanitaiy 
beginnings  can  have  any  useful  effect. 

The  largo  present  outlay  of  money  on  sanitary 
works  in  order  to  rectify  accumulated  evils  is  the 
penalty  of  long-continued  neglect  of  these  small 
things,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  shirkingthe 
duty  of  rectification,  as  well  as  to  begin  the 
watchfulness  desired.  To  do  so  would  bo  to 
salve  over  a canker  which  would  necessarily 
exert  its  evil  influence  again  and  again  until 
removed.  What,  then,  is  it  that  must  be  done  P 
What  are  the  larger  evils  to  be  remedied,  and 
what  the  small  tmes  to  be  watched  over?  Per- 
haps  no  one  but  an  inspector  of  nuisances  or  a 
medical  officer  of  health  can  tell  us  from  actual 
experience.  The  clergyman  might  tell  us,  buthe 
meddles  not  with  mundane  affairs.  He  hopes  to 
conduct  the  soul  to  Heaven  let  its  earthly  body 
be  ever  so  foul.  He  does  well  to  inspire  hope, 
but  he  does  better  who  begets  a hope  that 
springs  from  the  perfect  health  of  the  individual 
and  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  A healthy 
individual  can  have  no  hope  that  springs  within 
himself  if  he  daily  sees  around  him  wretchedness 

and  misery,  and  deformity  of  body  and  mind 

ugliness  in  many  shapes,  unconsciously  expressed 
and  therefore  perpetuated. 

A long  time  ago,  the  conductor  of  this  journal 
said, — “ As  the  homes,  so  the  people,”  and  the 
experience  of  inspectors  of  nuisances  must  con- 
firm that.  The  sanitary  condition  of  a house- 


hold  embraces  the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  the  food  we  eat,  the  sights 
we  see,  and  tho  sounds  we  hear.  Does  any 
one  think  wo  cannot  have  all  these  of  good 
quality  ? He  must  then  bo  without  hope,  for  all 
are  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  individual, 
and  many  more  to  that  of  the  community. 

Any  one  inclined  to  ask  the  question  whether 
the  acceptance  of  the  office  of  inspector  of 
nuisances  would  be  derogatory  to  him  may 
answer  his  own  question,  when  he  knows  what 
ho  would  have  to  do.  He  would  have,  then,  to 
rise  early,  in  order  to  have  sufficient  leisure  to 
consider  his  day's  work;  to  begin  that  work  not 
later  than  nine  o’clock;  to  keep  as  steadily 
before  him  as  he  can,  in  the  midst  of  distrac- 
tion,  the  principle  above  stated  (and  if  he  should 
not  agree  with  that  he  had  better  not  accept  the 
office) ; to  recognise  the  absolute  right  of  the 
medical  officer  of  Jiealth  to  dictate  what  shall  be 
done,  but  to  go  about  his  own  work  in  the 
absence  of  any  specific  instructions  from  that 
officer,;  to  examine  with  sufficient  minuteness 
the  source  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  every 
house  procure  water  for  domestic  use ; to  examine 
with  like  precision  the  state  of  the  house, 
drainage;  to  see  what  “accommodation”  there 
is  to  each  house  j to  see,  in  tho  case  of  common 
outside  privies,  into  what  receptacle  the  contents 
are  discharged,  and  in  the  case  of  waterclosets, 
whether  sewage  gas  comes  into  the  house  by 
that  means,  or  whether  the  soil-pipe  is  properly 
ventilated;  to  see  whether  there  is  a pigstyeon 
the  premises,  and  if  so  in  what  condition  It  is 
kept,  and,  if  foul,  to  see  whether  that  arises 
from  the  negligence  of  the  occupier  of  the  house 
to  sweep  out  the  filth  and  remove  it  daily,  or 
whether  the  floor  is  so  rough  as  to  make 
this  impossible,  that  being  the  fault  of  the 
owner  of  the  house ; to  see  whether  the 
house  is  damp,  and  if  so  from  what  cause, 
and  whether  the  rainwater  of  tho  roof  is  pro- 
perly  carried  off  by  means  of  eaves-guttere, 
and  whether  it  is  caught  and  stored  for  use  ; to 
see  whether  there  is  a thorough  communicatiou 
of  external  air  between  the  front  and  the  back 
of  the  house ; to  observe,  in  a general  and  unob- 
trusivG  manner,  whether  there  is  a large  family, 
and  if  so  to  see  what  bed-rooms  there  are,  and, 
if  a suspicion  of  overcrowding  arises,  to  measure 
the  rooms ; to  take,  when  required,  a sample 
of  any  kind  of  food  for  analysis,  under  the  Food 
Adulteration  Act.  If  before  structural  sanitary 
defects  can  be  rectified,  an  epidemic  disease 
occurs,— as,  for  instance,  small-pox,  typhoid, 
typhus  fever,  or  other  zymotic  disease, — then 
to  disinfect  drains,  cesspools,  houses,  clothes, 
and  generally  to  do  what  he  can  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  (which,  however,  will 
probably  be  very  little;  still  it  must  be  done, 
for  tho  sake  of  the  bare  chance  of  being 
able  to  do  that  little  by  this  means)  ; to  inspect 
frequently,  all  slaughter.houses,  tallow-melting- 
houses,  and  other  premises  where  noxious  trades 
are  carried  on.  Ho  will  be  careful  of  the  respect 
due  to  the  privacy  of  even  tho  poorest  person 
in  his  own  house,  and  will  always  ask  to  be 
admitted  before  he  enters.  Entering  he  will 
quickly  see  the  state  of  things,  and  if  there  are 
indications  of  want  of  thought  in  the  tenant 
about  such  common  sanitary  work  as  'he 
may  do  himself,  the  inspector  will  in  the 
first  instance  explain  what  is  required  to 
bo  done ; in  the  second  he  will  warn 
him  of  the  consequences  of  neglecting  to  do 
what  he  has  been  required  to  do,  and  ho  will 
mostly  find  that  sufficient;  but  if  the  tenant  is 
obstinate  the  third  step  is  to  summon  him  to 
answer  to  the  magistrates  for  his  fault.  This 
is  a very  objectionable  step,  on  many  grounds, 
and  ought  to  be  avoided  if  possible;  for  an 
inspector  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  walking,  talking,  and  ordering  in  the 
midst  of  ignorance  and  of  faults,  for  which  the 
individuals  before  him  are  not  responsible  : they 
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are  the  victinis  of  the  neglect  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  by  parity  of  reasoning  the  inspector 
may  conceive  liow  very  important  an  office  he 
holds,  having  the  power— being,  in  fact,  himself 
the  means  of  improving  the  physical  health  of 
the  people,  lie  has  two  colleagues,  each  of 
whom  be  must  faithfully  servo— the  parson  and 
the  doctor;  the  first  passively,  the  other 
actively.  The  one  he  holds  in  reverence,  the 
other  he  assists.  He  admits  that  any  very 
mnch  better  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  expected 
iu  our  generation,  but  he  expects  that  it  will  be 
hereafter,  and  he  knows  that  unless  it  is  begun 
it  never  will  be  brought  abont.  While  the 
parson  prays  lio  works.  lie  allies  himself  with 
the  doctor,  and  does  what  be  can  to  transform 
ugliness  into  beauty.  If  he  is  an  architect  of 
the  true  stamp,  all  the  better  ; he  can  then  do 
many  useful  things  which  he  who  is  not  an  archi- 
tect  cannot  do.  Tor  one,  he  can  explain  to  the 
sanitary  authority  how  the  air  breathed  in  houses 
may  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  freshness 
fixed  upon  by  the  doctor  as  essential  to  good 
liealth.  One  good  architect  who  would  do  this 
anywhere  in  Ungland  might  be  well  assured  tbat 
it  would  not  be  derogatory  to  him,  even  if  he 
had  to  accept  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
in  order  to  do  it. 


ilODERN  PARISH  CHURCHES. 

The  impression  of  some  unenlightened  readers 
on  the  perusal  of  this  neatly  got  np  little  book,* 
would  certainly  be  that  the  first  adjective  in  the 
title  was  a misprint,  and  that  the  word  should 
have  been  “ Medimval.”  It  will  be  found,  bow- 
that  there  ai'O  sentences  in  the  book 


obviously  incompatible  with  such  a theory,  and 
we  must  tlierefere  accept  it  as  a bond  fide  tract 
by  a modern  architect  on  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  genuine  r-equirements  of  modern  churches. 
If  in  all  his  ideas  upon  these  requirements  he  is 
really  supported  by  the  judgment  of  modern 
ecclesiastics,  so  much  the  worse,  one  may  say, 
for  the  modern  ecclesiastics.  Regarding  the 
hook  as  a manual  for  the  modern  church.buildor, 
we,  from  one  point  of  view,  should  describe  it  as 
in  many  respects,  antiquated  and  superstitious, 
but  enlightened  by  gleams  of  practical  common 
sense.  It  is  but  justice  to  add  that  the  common 
sense,  where  it  breaks  out,  seems  to  be  mostly 
the  writer’s  own,  and  that  much  of  the  absurdity 
he  shares  with  a somewhat  small,  perhaps,  but 
very  vigorous  and  self-asserting,  clique  of  church 
officials,  church  architects,  and  church  milliners. 

The  object  of  the  book,  much  of  which  first 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  articles  in  a paper 
entitled  the  Sacristy,  is  to  define  the  _ right 
treatment  and  arrangement  of  every  portion  of 
a parish  church,  from  the  general  plan  to  the 
alma-box  and  notice-boards  ; and  the  author 
professes  to  ignore  the  standard  set  np  as  to 
what  is  “ correct,”  and  to  inquire  what  is  conve- 
nient and  suitable,  taking  for  hia  motto  the 
rather  jejune  couplet  of  Pope, — 

“Somelhing  there  is  more  needful  than  expense, 

And  aometliing  previous  ev’u  to  taste, — 'tis  sense.” 

If  we  could  get  “sense”  into  these  matters  it 
would  be  a great  step  gained,  unquestionably; 
only  we  must  be  sure  what  kind  of  sense  it  is  j 
for  there  seems  now  to  be  a sort  of  fantastic  eccle- 
siastical or  -ogical  sixth  sense,  which  sadly  cuts 
away  the  ground  from  our  old,  tried,  homely 
friend,  “common  sense.”  To  reconcile  with 
common  sense  the  existence,  in  a woik  like  the 
present,  of  chapters  “on  minor  altars  aud  side- 
chapels”  and  “ on  confessionals  ” is  fortunately 
not  a part  of  our  task ; but  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  over  these  and  other  indications  of  the 
spirit  of  the  author  without  pointing  out  to  him 
that  in  assuming  that  “ modem  parish  churches” 
at  large  require  all  these  provisions,  ho  is  simply 
begging  a large  part  of  a very  large  questiou, 
and  claiming  for  a certain  phase  of  eoclesiological 
dilettantism  a general  acceptance  which  it 
has  not  obtained,  and  is  not  likely  to  obtain.  His 
book  would  have  been  more  correctly  entitled 
“ Churches  for  Revived  lledimval  Ritual.” 

One  of  the  author’s  positions  is  that  the 
churches  which  boast  the  greatest  “ correctness  ” 
of  precedent  do  not  deal  fairly  with  the  matter, 
even  from  the  eoclesiological  point  of  view,  and 
are  designed  in  some  of  their  details  too  much 
on  a system  of  mere  conventional  or  traditional 
“correctness,”  which  is  at  times  at  variance  with 
the  very  ritual  it  professes  to  svibserve.  An 
instance  given  of  this  is  the  placing  of  the 
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“ credence-table  ” to  the  north  of  the  altar, 
which  is  always  assumed  to  bo  the  correct  posi- 
tion. Hr.  Micklethwaite  avers  that  there  is  no 
satisfactory  ground  for  this  at  aU,  even  in  pre- 
cedent, and  that  convenience  dictates  that  the 
“ credence  ” should  be  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel,  because  the  “ celebrant,”  standing  in 
front  of  the  altar,  will  then  naturally  turn  to 
receive  iu  his  righ  t hand  anything  brought  to  him 
from  the  credence-table,  whereas  in  the  ordinary 
position  of  the  latter  he  would  have  to  use  his 
left.  While  there  is  sense  in  the  inference,  our 
readers  will  not  fail  to  discover  how  much  is 
assumed  in  the  premises.  Some  readers  will 
even  think  that  the  writer  is  insidious.  While 
assuming  au  offhand  tone,  scoffing  at  “ correct- 
ness,” arguingfor  naturalness,  the  whole  tendency 
of  his  teaching  is  to  bring  about  the  restoration 
of  the  signs  and  symbols  of  opinions  pronounced 
erroneous  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  England, 
We  have  long  taught,  and  so  concur  ii 
the  opinion  with  Hr.  Micklethwaite,  that 
symmetry  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  Gothic  architecture  ; on  the  contrary,  that 
symmetry  in  plan  is  to  be  regarded  in  gene- 
ral as  an  object,  when  no  special  end  can  be 
attained  by  disregarding  it ; but  we  can  hardly 
avoid  a smile  at  one  of  the  reasons  in  favour  of 
symmetry,  viz.,  that  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
in  church  is  a practice  which  is  becoming  more 
aud  more  largely  adopted,  and  which  necessi- 
tates a symmetrical  treatment  and  equal  areas 
on  each  side  of  the  central  line.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  such  a statement  without  an  ex- 
pression of  more  than  regret  for  this  revival,  in 
civilised  days,  of  a practice  which  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
days  of  tho  early  church  the  batches  of  Pagan 
converts  could  not  bo  trusted  to  behave 
decorously,  or  without  a hope  tbat  those  hound 
by  ties  of  family  and  of  affection  will  long 
be  seen  joining  together  in  worship.  We  are 
with  our  author  again,  however,  when,  in  his 
chapter  on  “pews,”  or  fixed  scats  (not  neces- 
sarily with  doors),  he  defends  these  as  far 
superior  in  convenience  and  ai’chitectural  effect 
to  the  ninepenny  rush-bottomed  chairs  with 
which  some  of  the  ^latest  churches  have  been 
ignominioualy  filled  up.  The  employment  of 
galleries  is  objected  to,  not  on  architectural 
grounds,  for  Mr.  Micklethwaite  sees,  what  is  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  that  a gallery 
when  designed  from  the  first  as  part  of  the 
edifice,  may  be  made  to  subserve  architectural 
effect  as  well  as  any  other  feature  ; but  becauso 
tho  occupants  of  side  galleries  must  sit  side- 
ways  to,  and  not  fronting,  the  principal  point  of 
interest  in  tho  building;  this  is  a valid  practical 
objection,  just  as  appbcable  to  other  classes  of 
buildings ; side  galleries  in  a concert-room,  for 
instance,  are  always  a nuisance.  Into  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  position  of  the  font  we  cannot 
enter,  but  may  note  the  injunction  that  the 
waste-pipe  from  it  should  nob  be  connected  with 
a common  drain,  “but  with  a dry  well  provided 
for  the  purpose,  where  the  watermay  sink  into  tho 
ground.”  On  sanitary  grounds  the  advice  is  good. 
The  chapter  on  the  organ,  which  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jnn.  (who,  we  under- 
stand, is  himself  an  organist  and  choir-master), 
is  a very  good  and  sensible  one  indeed,  and  shows 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  We 
may  leave  to  those  who  are  interested  in  such 
things  the  arguments  as  to  “re-tables”  (which 
is  the  last  new  piece  of  slang  in  tho  ccclesiological 
dictionary)  and  altar-shelves  ; but  concur  iu  the 
remark  that  a turned  or  capped  wooden  altar- 
rail  is  often  very  mnch  better  aud  more  dignified 
in  effect  than  the  wrought  metal  filagree  which 
has  become  more  the  fashion,  and  that  the 
simpler  and  plainer  the  table  is  the  better,  the 
more  so  as  it  is  almost  the  universal  practice  to 
drape  it. 

Among  the  chapters  devoted  to  practical  sub- 
jects we  may  say  that  the  remarks  on  warming 
and  ventilating  are  worth  attention,  as  also  the 
account  of  tbo  misguided  and  impious  heating 
“ engineer  ” who  wished  to  carry  his  pipes  behind 
the  altar-table,  and  could  not  understand  (poor 
man)  why  he  should  not  do  so.  We  think  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  value  of  wooden  ceilings, 
in  regard  to  warming  and  acoustics,  is  being 
more  generally  recognised;  nor  are  we  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  judgment  that  such  ceilings, 
when  well  treated,  are  often  better  and  more 
suitable  in  effect  than  an  open-timber  roof. 
The  misfortune  at  present  is,  tbat  they  are  too 
often  made  the  excuse  for  gaudy  aud  taste- 
less displays  of  vulgar  coloured  decoration.  The 
remai'ks  upon  monuments  and  memorial  inscrip- 
tions are  also  well-judged  and  sensible.  Among 


the  minute  directions  for  tho  furnishing  of  the 
sacristy  and  vestry,  is  a suggestion  which  we 
must  not  let  slip  : Mr.  Micklethwaite  has  seen  in 
Continental  sacristies  “ two  towels  inscribed 
above,  respectively,  ante  Hissain  and  post 
Missam:'  This,  he  thinks,  is  “ worthy  of  imita- 
tion,” and  we  will  endeavour  to  accept  the  hint 
with  all  becoming  solemnity. 

The  chapters  on  Style,  and  on  Architecture  aud 
the  Function  of  the  Architect,  contain  a good 
many  remarks  which  are  true  and  which 
may  be  new  to  some  of  Mr.  Micblethwaite’a 
readers,  combined  with  a lamentable  amount, 
of  overstrong  language  and  abuse  of  every, 
thing  that  has  been  done  by  other  architects. 
Some  of  this  is  so  overdone,  and  in  such 
excessively  bad  taste,  tbat  it  must  defeat 
its  own  object,  and  only  be  laughed  at  by  moat 
readers.  How  refreshing  it  is  to  meet  with 
such  a sentence  as  this, — “ But  if  ever  again  we 
are  to  have  a national  style  we  shall  not  get  it 
for  squalling.”  What  a dignified  and  truly 
literary  manner  of  turning  a sentence  is  this. 
Some  one  advised  young  clergymen  to  strike  out 
of  their  sermons  “ all  that  tliey  thought  fine.’* 
If  Mr.  Micklethwaite  wishes  to  make  his  book 
fit  for  the  perusal  of  educated  readers,  he  had 
better  (if  it  comes  to  a second  edition)  strike 
out  all  that  he  thinks  either  forcible  or  funny  j 
the  result  will  be  a considerable  improvement  in 
style,  and  a groat  reduction  in  bulk.  Let  ua 
add,  tbat  when  a member  of  a profession  wribea 
a book  in  which  he  constantly  repeats  language 
which,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that  nearly 
all  the  members  of  his  own  profession,  himself 
excepted,  are  foolish  and  incapable  persons,  the 
public  may  be  apt  to  draw  a rather  opposite  con. 
conclusion,  which  might  be  shortly  expressed 
in  a particularly  homely  and  disagreeable  old 
proverb. 

On  the  whole,  a certain  number  of  the  siiggea. 
tions  of  apractical  nature  in  this  book  are  sensible, 
and  some  of  them  new.  A good  deal  of  tho  rest 
might  have  been  spared,  or  put  better  and  more 
succinctly;  aud  the  general  value  of  the  book 
will,  no  doubt,  be  variously  estimated  by  those 
who  do  or  who  do  not  believe  in  the  importance 
of  all  the  subjects  treated  of.  Api'opos  of  whicl; 
remark,  we  will  close  with  a quotation  froffl 
Mr.  Micklethwaite’ s chapter  on  Clocks  and  Sun' 
dials.  Speaking  of  the  Mediaaval  taste  foi 
curious  mechanical  clocks,  ho  says  (p-  182), 
“ Their  revival  is  most  strongly  to  be  condemned. 
In  mechanism  the  wonders  of  one  age  are  th( 
toys  of  the  next.  In  the  fourteenth  centurj 
these  clocks  were  the  dedication  to  God  of  thf 
highest  mechanical  skill  of  the  time.  Now,  ii 
the  nineteenth,  Chanticleer  flapping  his  wingl 
aud  cock-a-doodle-do-ing  the  hour,  or  the  twelv( 
apostles  nodding  their  heads  in  procession,  o: 
Balaam’s  donkey  jerking  out  at  one  door  and  ir 
at  the  other,  are  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  o 
a church,  and  fit  only  to  excite  tho  wouderm^ 
of  children  in  a travelling  peepsliow.”  _W( 
leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  application 
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The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Tuatituti 
will  be  held  on  Monday  evening  nest,  to  receivl 
the  report  of  tho  Conncil  on  the  state  of  th 
property  and  affairs  of  the  Institute.  The  pro 
position  to  raise  the  entrance  fees  and  subscrip 
tions  of  members  of  the  Institute  will  necessa^ 
be  brought  forward,  but  there  is  reason  to  believ 
will  not  be  persisted  in. 

The  report  is  an  interesting  document,  as  tb 
following  extracts  will  show  : — 

“The  issue  of  this  report  will  no  doubt  b 
regarded  with  peculiar  interest  by  those  fo 
whose  information  it  is  published,  when  the; 
remember  tbat  in  the  present  year  tho  Institut 
has  reached  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  its  fouD 
dation.  It  was  in  January,  183-1,  that  some  c 
the  principal  architects  in  Loudon  held  a frieudl; 
meeting  ‘ to  receive  the  outlines  of  a plan  fo 
forming  an  Architectural  Institution  similar  t 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.’  Thesebem 
thus  originated  supplied  a b.asis  for  tho  rule 
under  which  the  Society  was  formed,  and  subsc 
quently  became  incorporated  by  Royal  Chartei 
Of  its  original  members  few  now  remain  to  wi1 
ness  the  success  of  their  early  efl;orts,  and  to  not 
the  steady  progress  which  the  Institute  is  makin. 
in  numbers,  in  influence,  and  professional  pos 

tion,  but  to  those  few  the  Council  desire  t 
convey,  by  way  of  preface  to  this  report,  a 
expression  of  gratitude  for  services  which,  rei 
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91  derecl  more  than  a generation  ago,  have  been 
of.  followed  by  so  substantial  a result.” 

:»!  "The  present  financial  condition  of  the  Insti. 
«.iute  has  been  the  subject  of  some  comment,  and 
^1  notwithstanding  the  explanatory  details  pub. 
91)  lished  last  year,  of  no  little  controversv. 

Jl  It  is  obvious  that,  if  in  the  course  of  three 
years  a sum^  of  637h  was  expended  on  objects 
01  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  beyond  the 
iiHordinary  demands  on  our  income  (but  which  had 
■ the  formal  approval  of  the  general 

^Ibody),  a deficiency  might  be  expected  at  the 
ticlose  of  the  fourth  year.  To  meet  this  deficiency, 
^ the  Council  of  1873  proposed  to  ^apply  300L  of 
•Jjaccumulated  surplus  income  invested  in  1869 
land  the  general  body  gave  full  authority  for  the 
Isalo  of  200?.  more.  The  latter  sum  has  not  yet 
jbeen  sold  out,  but  will  probably  be  required 
before  long,  to  meet  the  only  liability  now 
pmaining  from  last  year,  viz.,  the  sum  due 
the  library  fund.  The  existence  of  this 
.und  IS  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Council  who, 
Ijiomo  time  ago,  issued  circulars  remindino- 
inembers  of  a bye-law  which  requires  newli^ 
Weeted  fellows  and  associates  to  read  a paper  at 
ihe  Institute,  or  to  make  a donation  to  the 
Ipibrary  or  collection.  This  donation  frequently 
I ;ook  the  form  of  money,  so  that  by  degrees  a 
jlonsiderablo  sum  was  contributed,  which  the 
^/Ouncil  held  in  hand  for  the  library,  and  duly 
Credited  to  tho  library  account,  making  grants 
rjrom  time  to  time  for  the  purchase  of  works  as 
Squired.  Thus  in  1872  a sum  of  74?.  was  dis- 
liursed  from  the  fund,  and  in  1873  a further 
am  of  73?.  The  amount  still  remaining  in  the 
|ands  of  the  Council  is  190?.* 

_A  comparison  of  tho  balance-sheet  for  1872 
itli  that  of  1873,  will  show  that,  while  the 
Irdinary  expenses  of  tho  past  year  have  been  in 
bveiul  instances  reduced,  the  subscriptions  for 
lie  same  period  Lave  increased  by  59?. 

In  the  face  of  those  facts,  the  proposal  made 
the  last  special  meeting  to  raise  tho  rate  of 
embers’  subscriptions,  may  occasion  some 
irpnso.  Tho  truth  is,  that  an  addition  to  tho 
come  of  the  Institute  is  required,  not  to  cover 
dmary  expenditure,  but  to  meet  those  occa- 
mal  claims  for  substantial  aid  that  have  been 
om  time  to  time  made  in  behalf  of  external 
'jects  and  schemes  of  professional  interest 
lucb,  though  possibly  within  the  original  scope 
JB  the  Institute,  and  certainly  not  to  be  ignored 
gj  its  present  position,  have  not,  until  lately 
en  aimed  at.  Within  tlie  last  few  years  the 
stitute  has  subscribed  liberally  to  tho  artistic 
ucation  of  students,  and  incurred  heavy  ex- 
nses  in  connexion  with  the  General  Confer- 
ce.  Anticipating  the  possible  recurrence  of 
ch  clamia,  the  council  suggested  a mode  of 
isiDg  the  means  to  meet  them,  without  at  all 
siring  to  press  the  suggestion,  unless  it  should 
cordially  seconded  by  the  general  body  of 
imbers.  But  for  current  expenses  tho  present 
||ome  of  tho  Institute  is  sufilcient,  and  it  is 
Py  fair  to  add  that  those  expenses  have  not 
[ireascd  out  of  due  proportion  to  the  increase 
Jits  inoomo,  its  numbers,  and  tho  efficient 
Wauisation  necessary  for  its  work. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  finance,  the 
ancil  desire  to  draw  special  attention  to  the 
mficont  bequest  of  1,000?.  made  by  the  late 
William  Tite,  M.P.,  Past  President  of  tho 
itituto.  This  sum  has  now  been  invested  in 
isols,  and  the  interest  will  be  applied  in  ac- 
dance  with  the  testator’s  wishes,  ‘ to  promote 
Bt^udy,  in  England,  of  Italian  architecture.' 
icheruo  for  carrying  out  this  intention  has 
a already  drafted  by  a committee  appointed 
) (the  Council,  and  assisted  by  Mr.  P.  Ouvry, 

OH.  solicitor  to  the  Institute.  After  having 
Ijjn  submitted  for  legal  opinion  it  will  be  laid 
[ ,3re  Lady  Tite  for  approval  before  publica. 
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I .At  the  architectural  examination  held  last 
*tr  twenty  candidates  presented  themselves, 
i^hese,  three  passed  in  both  sections  of  the 
l^ciency  class,  one  in  the  artistic,  one  in  the 
jflntific  section,  and  twelve  in  the  preliminary 
ins,  while  Mr.  II.  11.  Stannus  received  the  first 
wo  awarded  to  candidates,  in  accordance  with 
uj  bequest^  of  tho  late  Mr.  A.  Ashpitel.  The 
ejensc  which  the  examination  involves  in  fees 
.the  examiners  and  moderators,  printer’s 
|qi,  <ic.,  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  justified  by 
Idresult,  but  tho  Council  trust  that  as  the  exa- 
niation  is  now  definitely  biennial,  the  number 
i»;andidat68  will  increase  sufficiently  to  make 
irilt-supporting,  jg  which  case  there  can  be  no 


vjrho  cost  of  recently.published  Library  Catalocues 
jpatiLg  to  about  SOL,  baa  been  defrayed  out  of  orSy 


f question  as  to  the  advisability  of  maintaining 
a scheme  whereby  the  professional  skill  of  an 
architect  may,  to  a great  extent,  be  tested,  if 
not  insured,  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  And  if 
in  course  of  time  that  test  should  be  accepted 
and  recognised  by  the  public,  it  is  impossible  to 
over-rate  its  influence  in  maintaining  the  educa- 
tional  standard  and  social  status  of  the  pro- 
fession.  ^ 

In  accordance  with  a resolution  passed  at  the 
last  general  conference  of  architects,  in  1872, 
a similar  gathering  will  be  convened  this  year.” 

‘‘The  novel  and  somewhat  suddenly-issued 
notice  that  in  the  ensuing  Exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  preference  of  place  would  be 
given  to  those  architectural  drawings  which 
were  the  actual  handiwork  of  tho  exhibitors,  has 
taken  many  members  of  the  profession  by  sur- 
prise.  However  desirable  it  may  seem  to  secure 
for  such  a purpose  tho  autograph  representation 
of  an  author’s  design,  it  may  with  reason  be 
urged  that  the  excellence  of  a design  cannot 
always  bo  measured  by  the  skill  with  which  it 
18  transferred  to  paper.  Nor  can  an  architect, 
m full  practice,  be  always  expected  to  devote 
suflioient  time  to  a work  which,  after  all,  only 
illustrates,  and  is  not  in  itself  a substantial 
specimen  of  the  art  which  he  follows. 

Since  the  last  report  was  issued,  four  exami. 
nations  have  been  held  at  the  Institute,  under 
tho  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  of  1855.  Thir- 
teen  candidates  have  presented  themselves  for 
examination,  and  ten,  having  satisfied  the  Board 
of  Examiners  as  to  their  ability,  have  received 
from  tho  Council  certificates  of  competency  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a district  surveyor.  The 
scrupulous  care  and  strict  impartiality  with 
wluch  these  examinations  have  been  conducted 
for  a period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the 
gratuitous  labour  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them,  should  render  the  Institute  jealous  of 
any  attempt  to  withdraw  from  their  corporate 
body  a trust  which  has  long  been  reposed  in  its 
executive,  and  which  could  scarcely  be  trans- 
ferred  from  it  without  serious  danger  to  profes- 
sional interests.  The  Council  are  induced  to 
ofler  these  remarks  by  observing  that  in  the  Bill 
now  before  Parliament,  and  intended  to  super- 
secle  the  Building  Act  of  1855,  the  official  con- 
nexion  of  the  Institute  with  the  appointment  of 
district  surveyors  is  not  recognised  as  it  hitherto 
has  been  ; and,  having  regard  to  the  plenary 
powers  proposed  to  be  invested  in  the  Board  of 
Works,  they  can  scarcely  escape  the  inference 
that  the  services  of  the  Institute  in  this  par- 
ticular  are  likely  to  be  ignored. 

The  New  Metropolitan  Buildings  and  Manao'e- 
ment  Bill  of  1869  was  not  laid  before  Parliament 
until  the  advice  of  this  Institute  on  the  subject 
bad  been  sought  and  rendered  in  the  shape  of  a 
careful  report,  drawn  up  by  a special  committee 
after  a series  of  meetings.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion,  copies  of  the  proposed  Bill  have  indeed 
been  furnished. to  the  Council,  but  so  late  in  the 
day  that  the  committee  have  had  but  little  time 
for  their  labours.  A report,  however,  including 
some  important  suggestions,  has  been  drafted 
and  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter,  where,  it  is 
hoped,  it  will  meet  with  due  consideration.” 

....  “ Complaint  has  frequently  been  made  as  to  the 
insufficient  ventilation  of  the  Institute  meeting- 
room,  and  the  deficiency  of  accommodation 
in  the  adjoining  offices.  The  council  are  fully 
aware  that  there  is  ground  for  such  com- 
plaint,  but  they  fear  that  these  evils  could  only 
be  remedied  by  a partial  remodelling  of  the  pre- 
mises now  occupied  by  the;  Institute.  Under 
these  circumstauces,  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether,  if  such  a step  were  contemplated, 
it  would  not  be  preferable  either  to  rent  additional 
rooms  in  Conduit-street,  or  to  seek  more  con- 
venient quarters  elsewhere.  Tho  real  obstacle 
to  either  scheme  is  a financial  one,  not  neces- 
sarily  insurmountable,  but  one  which  would  re- 
quire careful  consideration.  It  would  be  obviously 
undesirable  to  enter  upon  any  arrangement, 
however  necessary,  which  might  involve  an  in- 
crease  of  annual  expenditure;  but  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  some  plan  could  not  be  devised 
by  which  the  Institute  might  obtain  some  return 
for  the  amount  of  outlay  required. 

Various  schemes  have  been  suggested,  but  up 
to  this  time  not  in  a sufficiently  defi,nite  form  to 
enable  tho  Council  to  discuss  them.  Among 
others,  a proposition  has  been  to  effect  such 
household  arrangements  at  the  Institute,  as  would 
enable  it  to  assume  to  some  extent  the  character 
of  a club.  This  proposal  is  certainly  deserving 
attention,  but  it  presents  material  and  obvious 
difficulties  which  must  be  met  before  it  could  bo 
. put  into  execution.” 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

Thb  thirty-eighth  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
Sat™  Adelphi 

ProfeasorDonaidson  stated  that  Lord  Houghton 
had  been  prevented  by  a domestic  oaiamity  from 
taking  tho  chair ; but  that  the  dnty  wouid  be  per. 
formed  by  Mr.  Godwin,  RH.  8.,  whom  the  Connoil 
president^”  e'sfUog  a vice. 

REPORT. 


subscribers  that  tho 
amount  for  tho  year  just  closed  is  11,311°, 

that  the  plate  of 

Dutch  Trawlers  has  justified  the  anticipation  of  its 
the  report  of  last  year, 
i no  Council  have,  as  . •' 


-...•uw.cyvii.ui  laab  year. 

usual,  to  return  warm  thanks  to 
tho  local  honorary  secretaries  and  agents,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  for  that  co-operation  which  so  larRelr  con- 
duces to  the  success  of  the  Association  ® ^ 

On  the  present  occasion  they  feel  that  an  expression  of 
Birmingham; 

Mr'  = Grimsby; 

Japan;  Mr.  Brown^ 
hjdney;  Mr.  Kennan,  Hamilton;  Messrs.  Wilkie  Mel- 
tefor^l,  Glazier, 

themselves  of  tho  elevation 
VVm  1^  Honourable 

^th  the  utmost 

cordiality,  conferred  tho  like  honour  on  George  Godwin, 
fr^  has  well  earned  this  mark  of  regard  and  respect 
from  the  Council  and  members.  As  one  of  the  founders 
01  our  Institution,  by  his  invaluable  services  as  Honorary 
Secretary  for  many  years,  by  his  personal  influence  by 
J«J(?inent  and  writings,  he  has  essentially  con- 
TW  • the  present  important  position  of  the  Art- 
Union  in  the  artistic  world. 

Council  have  been  deprived 
by  death  of  the  valuable  assistance  of  Sir  William  Bodkin, 
he  late  aasistnnt-judge.  Mr.  Grissell  also,  from  impaired 
health,  is  nnable  to  attend. 

To  fill  three  of  the  vacancies  thus  caused,  Thomas  Locas, 

“ member  of  tho 

^ Thf  fSi  ^^'•0  fioen  elected. 

Ihe  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  rcceiots  and 
in  thoreSt’  account  wil?as  usual,  bo  frinUd 

Amount  of  subscriptions  ....£11311  2 6 


Allotted  for  prizes  £i3,15i  0 0 


For  print  oF  the  year, 


almanack,  report,  &e.,* 
and  reserve 2,76-1  3 10 


8,918  3 10 


Agents'  commission  and  charges  ad- 
vertisements, postage,  &c 2 393  18 


£11,311  2 6 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee,  and  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  W.  A.  F. 
Haines,  to  whom  thanks  are  due. 

The  reserve  fund  now  amounts  to  17,085L  7a.  6d. 

33rd  Bye-Law  the 
Council  are  required  to  form  a Permanent  Fnud,  by 
^ans  of  a reserve  ot  not  more  than  2i  per  cent,  on  tho 
amount  of  each  annual  subscription,  of  sums  not  expended 
of  interest  on  tho  funds  of  tho 
Society.  The  simple  mode  of  proceeding,  had  such  a 
course  been  practicable,  would  have  been  to  retain  in  each 
year  a certain  portion  of  tho  subscriptions  • to  invest 
such  portion  in  productive  securities  so  as  to  accumulate, 
by  way  of  compound  interest,  and  to  act  in  like  manner 
Tn  AFs  fprrumg  part  of  the  permanent  fund^ 

and  had  this  course  been  pursued,  and  had  tho  Council 
thought  fit  to  exercise  fully  their  power  in  this  respect, 
the  reserved  fund  would,  at  the  present  time,  be  of  a 
larger  amount;  but  such  a course  of  proeeedinc  was 
regard  being  had  to  the  necessities 

It  has  been  an  unbroken  practice,  one  which  has 
met  with  universal  approval,  that  in  each  year  tho  sub- 
presented  with  an  original  engraving, 
in  addition  to  the  chance  of  obtaining  by  lot  a certain 
number  of  works  of  art,  of  various  values.  To  carry  out 
this  Echemo  it  is  necessary  to  look  forward,  and  mako 
arrangements  prospectively,  for  periods  varying  from  five 
to  ten  years,  during  which  periods  large  sums  are  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  copyright  of  pictures  for  en- 
graving,  in  payments  on  account  to  engravers,  in  printing. 


graving,  in  payments  on  account  to  engravers,  in  printing, 
and  in  other  outlays  necessary  for  tho  production  of  a 
first-class  engraving  everyyear.  Itwill  give  some  insight 
as  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  these  arrange- 
ments,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  payments  already  mado 
on  account  of  prospective  works,  and  liabilities  incurred 
in  relation  thereto,  amount  to  above  20,OOOL 
The  Council  had  two  courses  before  them,— either  to 
borrow  money  at  a high  rate  of  interest,  or  to  make  use  of 
the  reserved  fund.  They  adopted  the  latter  course,  em- 
ploying  It,  in  fact,  in  working  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Society,  and  all  the  property  and  assets  of  the  Assoeiatioa 
are  liable  to  reinstate  such  fund,  should  it  ever  bo  neces 
sary  to  realise  tho  whole  or  any  part  of  it  for  the  purpose 
ol  purehaaiDg  or  constructing  a gallery.  In  tho  course  of 
proceeding  as  before  detailed,  certain  pictures  have  become 
the  property  of  the  Association,  having  been  purchased, 
on  economical  grounds,  for  tho  purpose  of  engraving  and 
It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  settle  when  and 
how  their  value  shall  be  realised.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
sell  them,  and  thus  ascertain  their  market  value,  or  to  fit 
a value  on  them  and  allot  them  as  prizes,  in  lieu  of  a 
larger  number  of  less  valuable  ones;  m either  case  theic 
value  must  go  to  the  credit  of  the  reserved  fund.  This  is 
purely  a matter  of  discretion,  vested  in  the  Council  by  the 
charter ; it  is  also  a matter  for  mature  consideration  as 
to  the  time  when,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  pictures 
when  they  have  fully  served  the  purpose  for  which  they 
vrere  acquired,  shall  be  disposed  of.  Should  they  bo  sold 
the  Council  Lave  reason  to  believe  that  their  increase  ia 
value,  since  the  time  of  their  purchase,  will  prove  that  tha 
course  pursued  has  not  been  injudicious 
It  is  one  of  (he  lending  duties  of  tho  Council  to  see  that, 
m each  year,  tho  subscribers  of  that  year  obtain  full  value 
I tor  their  subscriptions,  regard  beinghadto  all  the  circum. 
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Btaoces  of  the  case,  and  the  Council  hoc« 
the  subscribera  that  this  duty  has  not  b< 


explanation  mayuot,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  exact  amount  ‘he 
reserved  fund  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  annual 
reports,— the  amounts  stated  have  been  the  accumulations 
of  theSipercent.  annually  reserved  from  the  subscrip- 
tions, together  with  certain  small  additions  annually 
accruing,  and  also  with  interest  calculated  at  the  low  rate 
of  3 per  cent,  (and  that  only  since  the  year  1857),  on 
certain  portions  of  the  fund,  from  time  to  time  advanwa 
towards  the  general  purposes  of  the  Association.  Ihis 
mode  of  proceeding  has  been  one  very  favourable  to  the 
annual  subscribers,  but  it  is  notone  that  would  be  adopted 


tain  the  amount  of  the  reacrvei  fund  ; a stricter  mode  of 
calculation,  such  as  the  one  referred  to  in  the  outset, 
■would  bring  the  eum  to  a much  higher  amount;  but,  as 
the  amount  of  the  reserved  fund  is  practically  discre- 
tionary with  the  Council,  they,  in  the  intoi-eet  of  the  sub- 
scribers, have  been  content  to  fix  it  at  the  sums  heretofore 
advertised.  t>  » 

In  the  case  of  the  picture  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  esq.,  K.A., 
“ Dutch  Trewlers,”  engraved  for  distribution  in  the  year 
lust  closed,  the  sum  of  iOOL  for  copyright  has  been  charged 
to  the  engraving  account  of  the  year,  end  the  picture  will 
be  made  (be  chief  prize  in  this  distribution,  the  balance  ot 
the  purchase-money  being  charged  on  the  prize  fund. 

The  amount  to  bo  expended  on  prizes  -wul  be  thus 
allotted : — 


22  works  at. 


. 100 


. 200 


1 work  at  

1 oil  painting  by  E.  W.  Coote,  esq.,  R.A., 

“Dutch Trawlers,”  costdifllL 
To  these  will  be  added : — 

6 Bronze  Statuettes,  "CiTnabue.” 

20  Porcelain  Statuettes,  “ ^''6t.MendiDg.’ 

150  Volumes  of  Etchings  by  the  Etching  Club. 

60  Chromos  of  “ Bellagio.” 

30  Statuettes,  “Whittington."  . 

275  Volumes  of  Landscapes  after  E.  W.  Cooke,  K.A, 

30  Silver  Medals  of  Gibson,  the  sculptor. 

These,  with  the  prizes  given  to  tmeueecssful  members 
of  teu  years’  standing,  will  raise  the  total  number  of  prizes 

For  th©  coming  year  your  Council  have  had  the  confi- 
dence to  prepare  a work,  the  expense  attending  the  pro- 
duction  of  which,  to  he  given  at  the  price  of  one  guinea, 
could  not  have  been  borne  by  any  association  unsupported 
by  the  thousands  whichformthostrengthofthcAxt-Union 
of  London. 

The  great  wall-painting  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
representing  the  meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  gave  Mr.  Maclise  six  years  of 
incessant  lahonr  ; its  reproduction  in  the  form  of  a mag- 
nificent plate,  in  the  pure  line  manner,  has  occupied  Mr. 
Stocks  for  five  years,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  effective  plates  over  engraved,  and  the 
subject  such  as  cannot  fail  to  possess  immense  interest 
loi  every  British  subject. 


destruction  of  a vast  quantity  of  such  materials  contained 
in  the  grand  storehouse,  destroyed  in  the  disastrous  lire 
in  the  Tower  of  London  iu  the  year  1811. 

This  waU-painting  iu  the  Royal  Gallery,  as  well  as  the 
onofacingit  of  the  Death  of  Nelson,  is  45  R.  long  by ‘2  *1. 
hinh.  It  was  painted  in  tempera,  and  then  impregnated 
with  water-glass,  in  the  way  introduced  by  Eaulbach,  and 
unfortuuatdy,  in  consequence  of  some  error  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  liquid,  or  some  other  cause,  a kind  ot 

etliorescence  or  mist,  has  begun  to  appear  in  some  parts 
of  the  work,  obscuring  the  colour.  -ttt  n- 

In  the  centre  of  the  composition  the  Duke  of  \\  eUing- 
ton.  mounted  on  his  horse  Copenhagen,  grasps  the  hand 
of  Prince  Bluchcr,  whose  keen  glance  aud  gnm  and  eager 
face  show  sternly  under  his  Prussian  foraging  cap.  He 
is  just  on  the  point  of  moving  off,  as  it  was  arranged  that 
the  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
Prussians,  while  the  tired  British  troops  rested  on  the 
field  of  battle.  i 

Along  the  back  of  the  picture  arc  the  British  cavalry 
pursuing  the  artillery  and  wagon-train  down  a steep 
bank  In  the  centre  tho  villageinn,  “ La  Belle  Alliance, 
is  ekilfully  used  as  a background  to  throw  up  the  principal 
group.  On  either  side  of  iho  two  Generals  are  clustered 

the  stalFs  of  each,  Just  behind  the  Duke  are  General 
Horoerset  and  Lord  Arthur  Hill,  and  betweonthem  is  seen 
the  face  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Percy,  who  took  homo 
tho  Duke’s  despatches  aud  tho  captured  eagles,  ^ot 
many  olEcers  are  there  of  note,  since  most  had  been  put 
hors  dt  combat  on  that  dreadful  day. 

Beyond  (his  group  a Fusileer  aud  a Highlander  ai 
carrying  off  the  body  of  the  “ young  gallaut  Howard, 
mentioned  by  Lord  Byron;  he  was  killed  near  the  close 
of  the  battle,  leaving  a young  widow  and  an  unborn  ohild. 

Near  the  centre,  in  front,  three  wounded  Lite-(iuards 
brandish  their  swords  and  cheer.  At  the  extreme  right  ot 
the  picture  the  wounded  white  horse  of  a Cuir^sier  is 
striving  to  rise  from  under  his  riders  body,  which  lies 
partly  on  another  horse,  whose  limbs  are  sullemng  in 
death.  On  a gun  above  these  lies  awounded  Hanoverian, 
to  whose  lips  a priest  holds  a crucifix,  and  a vivandiere 
offers  a glass  of  water  from  her  barrel.  Ciose  to  her  is  a 
knapsack  filled  with  crosses  and  ordew  taken  Irom  tbe 
slain,  with  which  her  infant  is  amusing  itself. 

Iraraediately  on  Blucher's  left  is  his  staff— Gncise^u, 
to  whom  the  command  of  the  pursuit  was  given,  \on 
Nostitz,  Bulow,  and  others.  Nearer  to  the  front  is  Bir 
Hussey  Vivian,  mounted  on  a mnguiCcent  white  horse, 
which  is  a very  important  point  in  the  composition,  as 
forming  a bright  and  telling  centre  in  that  portion  oi  tho 


ing  ample  proof  of  the  high  state  of  excellence  to  which 
our  art  students  have  attained,  and  which  may  supply 
graceful  and  attraclive  objects  for  the  adornment  of  our 
houses,  when  distributed  as  prizes  in  future  years. 

This  mention  leads  tho  Council  to  ad  vert  to  the  con- 
tinued advance  manifes'cd  in  the  quality  of  the  works 
selected  by  the  prizeholders,  aud,  even  at  the  expense  of 
repetition,  they  cannot  refrain  from  urging  those  who 
may  be  successful  to-duy  to  endeavour  to  improve  on  the 
selectioni  of  foregoing  years. 

Lewis  Pocock,  | Hon.  Sees, 
Epmd.  E.  AsTaonts, ) 


Before  proceeding  to  describe  this  work,  it  will  he  well 
to  take  tliis  opportunity  of  setting  at  rest  a question  which 
caused  some  discussion  at  the  time  when  tho  painting  was 


It  was  stated  in  some  of  the  journals  of  tho  day,  that, 
in  the  supplementary  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  TVelling- 
ton,  ho  had  distinctly  stated  that  no  such  meeting 
between  Prince  Blucher  and  himself,  as  that  depicted 
bv  Mr.  Maclise,  had  ever  taken  place, 

‘No  such  statement  is  to  be  found,  but  Mr.  Maclise  was 
80  anxious  thatlhis  labour  should  not  be  bestowed  on  the 
embodiment  of  an  incident  that  never  occurred,  that, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Bir  Charles  Eastlake,  her 
Mojesly  the  Queen  was  fnduced  to  order  inquiries  to 
bo  made  at  the  Court  of  Prussia,  through  the  Crown 
Princess,  our  own  Princess  Royal,  in  order  to  obtain 
authentic  information  on  the  above-named  subject. 

In  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig's  “ Story  of  tho  Battle  of 
Waterloo,"  in  describing  the  battle  of  Ligay,  which  was 
,ined  by  the  French  over  tho  Prussians,  on  the  IBth 
-me,  two  days  before  Waterloo,  he  relates  how  Prince 
Blucher’s  horse,  being  wounded  by  a musket-shot,  fell 
with  him  and  half-buried  him  under  its  weight.  Count 
von  Nostitz,  the  aide-de-camp  riding  by  bis  side,  leapt 
from  his  saddle,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  placed  bimself 
over  the  body  of  his  fallen  commander  ; and,  fortunately, 
tho  French  horsemen,  intent  on  overtaking '' 


troops  flying  before  them,  rnshed  past  without  paying 
y heed  ' " ' " ’ ‘ ■■ 


j i to  the  two,  aud  being  subsequently  driven 

back  by  the  Prussians  at  that  point,  Prince  Blucher 

raised  by  his  own  men  and  borne  to  a place  of  safety. 

It  was  this  <3oont  von  Nostitz  to  whom  application 
made  for  information  as  to  the  fact  of  the  meeting  having 
occurred,  and  here  is  what  he  says: — 

“ Having  had  the-honour  of  being  the  personal  aide-de- 
camp  of  Prince  Blucher  throughout  the  campaigns  of 
1813,  1814,  and  1815,  and  having  been  constantly  at  his 
aide  during  those  years  at  every  important  moment,  I 
can  answer  the  inquiry  addressed  to  me  respecting  the 
meeting  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince  Blucher 
at  the  Belle  Alliance,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  June, 
most  positively;  lbat  this  meeting  really  took  place; 
that  the  two  generals  congratulated  each  other  on 
the  brilliant  victory  jointly  won  by  them,  and  concerted 
measures  for  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  during  tho  nigt* 
I shall  be  very  happy  if  this  declaration  of  mine  shi 
tend  (0  remove  doubts,  for  which,  after  the  account  given 
by  the  generals  themselves  of  this  historical  fact,  there 
has  never  been  any  justification. 

(Signed)  Graf  vok  Nostxtz.' 

In  the  preparation  of  this  great  work,  Mr.  Maclise 
displayed,  in  a prominent  degree,  that  laborious  and  fasti- 
dious care  whicn  he  alw^s  bestowed  in  order  to  render 
his  pictures  tnu.  The  Council  are  in  possession  of  a 
portfolio, purchased  at thosaleofhis  effects, containingan 
infinite  number  of  sketches  of  arms,  accoutrements,  guns, 


^ lu  the  front  in  this  part  is  a Highland  piper  lying  dead; 
just  fallen  from  his  outstretched  lingers  are  the  pipes 
which  he  will  never  blow  again,  and  hi?  basket-hilted 
claymore.  Below  lies  an  English  colour-sergeant, 
wounded  in  the  leg,  and  being  attended  by  the  surgeon. 

One  of  tho  most  remarkable  merits  in  this  work  is  tlie 

admirable  grouping  of  the  horses,  and  tho  skilful  variety 
of  their  form  and  action.  Blucher’s  horse  seems  full  of 
fire  and  eager  to  dash  off,  contrasting  with  the  subdued 
air  and  quiet  dignity  of  (lopcnhagen.  Tho  black  horses 
of  the  English  Guards  form  a fine  contrast  with  the 

lighter  coloured  animals  ridden  by  Blucher’s  men. 

In  all  directions  along  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
».-e  broken  swords,  muskets,  and  various  musical  instru- 
ments,  cannon-balls  embedded  in  the  grouuci,  and  the 
remains  of  shattered  gun-carriages  and  equipments. 

The  plate  engraved  from  this  picture  is  no  less  excellent 

its  own  department  than  the  original.  The  skilful  lay- 
,us  in  of  tho  lines,  the  bold  cud  smooth  sweep  ol  the 
graver,  producing  a roundness  and  solidity  ol  effect,  a 
most  striking  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  which  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Council  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  truly  national  work,  commemorating  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  British  arms,  a work  which 
every  subscriber  will  feel  proud  of  having  on  his  wall, 
will  induce  a very  large  subscription  for  the  coming  year. 
To  do  justice  to  this  important  work  tho  Council  did  not 
hesitate  in  paying  the  engraver  the  largo  sum  of  3,1501. 

lu  reference  to  the  art-education  of  the  country  at  this 
time,  there  is  much  ground  for  satisfaction  in  contem- 
plating  the  continual  increase  in  tho  number  of  pupils 
alteuding  the  several  Art-Schoola.  The  number  of  young 
mon,  who,  confined  closely  at  business  during  the  diiy,  yet 
give  themselves  up  to  study  in  some  art-school  in  the 
evening,  is  very  considerable,  end  though  amongst  so  mxg' 
a population  as  ours  tho  growth  and  spread,  of  a love  ond 
appreciation  of  art  are,  of  necessity,  slow,  yet  it  must  be 
aUowed  that  we  are  nut  now  open  to  that  reproach  for  the 

great  interval  which  divided  England  from  the  Schools  ot 

Continental  Europe,  in  the  matter  of  artistic  excellence, 
some  twenty  years  ago.  We  are  more  taking  to  heart 

fact  that  man  has  something  more  to  do  than  to  earn  his 

livelihood;  that  he  has  a social  as  well  as  a material  life  to 
lead  • and  moreover  that,  even  in  earning  that  livelihood, 
the  capacity  of  workers  would  be  largely  increased  by  the 
development  of  those  higher  tastes  and  talents  which  the 
cultivation  eflected  in  our  schools  of  art  is  calculated  to 
produce.  , , , „ , 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  general  character  of  a large 
part  of  the  deeigns  of  articles  in  use  in  every  household 
18  continually  and  rapidly  changing,  and  that  though 
many  things  may  be  of  cheap  or  common  material,  they 
are  good  in  form  and  colour,  and,  at  least,  not  absolutely 

Amongst  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  demand  for 
an  improved  character  in  such  works,  the  Council  feel  that 
the  Art-Union  of  London  may  claim  a share,  and  a large 
amount  of  merit  must  be  conceded  to  the  SouthKensing- 
ton  Museum  and  the  Schools  in  connexion  with  it.  No 
candid  person  will  question  the  very  great  benefit  which 
this  Institution  has  conferred  on  the  country,  and  when 
some  months  since  it  was  announced  that  the  Government 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  transfer  its  management  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  a loud  and  angry  pro- 
...  . . 1. 


The  Chairmau,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  expressed  sincere  condolence  -with  Lord 
Houghton  in  his  afiliction,  remarking  that  he  was 
no  mere  fair-weather  president,  bat  always  ready 
with  his  aid  whenever  needed.  Mr.  Godwin 
then  went  on  to  say  that  one  great  satisfactioB 
which  he  derived  from  being  “ raised  from  thf 
ranks  ” in  the  Council  was  that  it  nnlocked  hit 
lips,  and  enabled  him  to  bear  testimony  to  th( 
large  amount  of  labonr  and  constant  supervisiol 
bes'towed  by  the  Council  week  after  week,  ant 
year  after  year,  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  an{ 
that,  too,  without  a shadow  of  emolument  of  anj 
kind, — or  even  of  patronage, — which  they  hat 
taken  an  opportunity  of  declining  when,  somt 
years  since,  the  Government  wished  to  place  tht 
selection  of  prizes  in  the  bands  of  the  Coimofl 
This  would,  DO  doubt,  have  had  the  immediaft 
effect  of  conferring  on  the  Conncil  a largt 
amount  of  patronage  as  regards  artists,  but  tht 
result  would  have  certainly  been  the  destructita 
of  the  Society  by  taking  from  the  prizeliolde* 
the  right  of  selection.  While  speaking  of  persona 
efforts,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  to  com 
mend  the  continued  exertions  of  the  assistaii 
secretary,  Mr.  T.  S.  Watson,  and  to  than! 
Mr.  Johu  Hopgood,  their  honorary  solicitoi 
The  chairman  went  on  to  say  he  bad  oftei 
had  the  occasion  to  refer  to  the  establidl 
ment  of  the  Society  with  its  200  or  30 
members,  years  ago,  when  with  Mr.  Pocock  an< 
Mr.  Hayward,  whom  he  was  happy  still  to  see  b; 
bis  side,  they  rocked  the  cradle  of  this  no\ 
well-established  Society,  and  saw  it  at  las 
culminate  in  n list  of  17,000  or  18,000  subsoB 
bers,  and  finally  sottle  down  to  a steady  annus 
income  of  11,000Z.  or  13,000f.  Ho  pointed  ov 
how  great  had  been  the  advantages  it  conferral 
on  art  and  artiste,  and  called  attention  to  th 
evidence  of  its  wido-spread  action,  suggested  b 
two  linos  of  the  report,  which  gave  thanks  fc 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Farebrother,  of  Clapban 
and  Mr.  Hay,  of  Japan.  In  all  parts  of  th 
world,  where  the  English  language  was  spokai 
tho  Association  had  a secretary,  and  its  print 
and  prizes  were  distributed,  binding  togetlw 
distant  communities  in  a good  object.  Th 
kingdom  of  art  had  no  boundaries 


‘Iu  war  renown' (1,  in  peace  sublime. 

Art  moves  in  greatness  and  in  grace ; 
His  power,  subduing  space  and  time, 
Links  rewm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race. 


test  went  out  from  many  of  tlie  leading  journals 

it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  at  South  Kensington  the 
one  ruling  desire  ia  to  attract  and  interest  the  public,  the 
circumstance  aloue  that  the  building  is  open  in  the  even- 
ing, and  thus  conduces  to  the  delight  and  advantage  of 
thousands  whose  avocations  prevent  their  visiting  it  ' 
daytime,  is  an  immense  advantage. 

■Wbeuever  an  opportunity  occurs  of  helping  forward  the 
art-education  of  the  people  your  Council  are  always  ready 
to  seize  it,  and  with  this  view  they  oflered,  last  autumn, 
two  premiums  of  351.  and  15i.,  to  be  competed  for  by 
students  of  painting  in  potter}-.  Tho  subject  proposed 
was  the  omamentatioa  of  a tozza,  of  a given  size  and 
form,  the  manner  and  mode  of  treatment  being  left 


musical  instruments,  and  the  uniforms  worn  by  the  entirely  to_ the  discretion  of  the  artists, 
soldiers  of  that  day.  The  acquisition  of  many  of  these  The  designs  are  to  be  sent  in  next  m nt  , 

- ’ - L.  -^-1?-  - consequence  of  the  ‘ CouncU  look  forward  to  the  production  of  works  afford- 


WBS  a work  of  great  difficulty, 


He  was  glad  to  say  that  there  were  symptoiaq 
an  awakening  from  that  apathy  as  regards  th 
encouragement  of  art,  which  had  so  Ion 
characterised  both  the  central  and  provinoa 
municipalities  of  the  country.  The  Govemmaf 
ought  to  feel  that  money  spent  in  providing  Sn 
works  for  public  enjoyment,  instruction,  an 
refinement  is  spent  profitably. 

Professor  Donaldson  in  seconding  the  adoptlC 
of  the  report,  adverted  to  the  importauoeti 
the  evidence  adduced  by  the  letter  of  Count  vo 
Nostitz  as  to  tho  meeting  of  Wellington  an 
Blucher,  and  commented  on  the  importance 
tho  plate  produced. 

Mr.  Bennocb,  F.S.A.,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  I 
the  Honoraiy  Secretaries,  and  dilated  on  th 
amount  of  labour  bestowed  by  them  on  the  condut 
of  the  Society.  He  stated  that  several  membei 
of  the  Royal  Academy  had  declared  the  cngrai 
ing  by  Mr.  Stocks  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kin 
ever  exhibited  on  their  walls.  He  said  that 
every  member  of  the  Art-TJnion  would  constitui 
himself  an  agent  to  canvass  for  subacriptiouB  fc 
this  magnificent  plate,  the  subscription  nCJ 
year  would  be  nearer  3O,O0OZ.  than  12,0(X)Z. 

Mr.  Butterworth,  P.S.A.,  seconded  the  votec 
thanks  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries;  and  after  th 
usual  compliments  to  Mr.  Chatterton  and  M 
Churchill  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  theatr 
and  to  the  ladies  about  to  draw  the  prizes,  an 
to  the  Scrutineers,  proposed  by  Mr.  Troughtoi 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Graham,  the  drawrt 
was  proceeded  with.  The  following  is  a lu 
of  the  principal  prizes  : — 

An  Oil  Painting,  Btitth  TravUrt,"  bg  B.  TT. 
Efq.,  S.A.  (cost  420L).— Hume,  E.,  AibutuJ-lodg 
B!aelcrock-road,  Cork. 

200f.— Proctor,  T,,  Bristol. 

150t  -Bryans,  J.  L.,  Oxford;  Tatham,  E,,  Moorga 
Wharf. 
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. lOOL— Cheek,  J.,  Great  northern  Railway:  Surrey 

A . •XTTrn;  - rr  tv  i.*  i ’ ■'* 


v^Mv..bu,  V.,,  A1U4VL1UXU  AtiAilVt  Aj 

t A.,  Newbury;  Williams,  S.,  Bedford-raw. 

75L— Edwards,  W.,  Clerkenwcll ; Jones,  T.  D.,  Maid- 
jono;  Main,  R.,  Port  Adelaide;  Price,  Mrs.  J.,  New 
hurunswick;  Stiihlen,  P.,  Doutz. 

^ d-  J-t  Kenaington-park-road;  Groto,  A., 

jQ>r  Eing  & Co.;  Eoumieu,  R.  L.,  Lancaster-place: 
X |ong,  L,  M.,  Higbgate.  | 

60/. —Kingsbury,  \V.,  Stock  Enchango;  Sibthorpe,  Jno., 
;anbUn;  Addison,  W.,  Stock  Exchange;  Talfor,  R.,  61, 
T^arcarot-street ; Appleyord.  J,,  Middlesbrough. 
l^46i. — Bali,  Mrs.,  Forest  Hill ; Crossman,  Mrs.,  Camden- 
-iuaro;  Frith,  C.,  Ealing;  Ilarria,  Geo.,  Shepherd's- 
liah;  IIoo,  B.,  Leadenhalbstreetj  Sewell, £,, Melbourne; 
iilsoii,  0.,  Cardington-street.  ■-  ■' 

|40/.— Barber,  J.  J.,  South  Shields ; Bastard,  J.7  Clare, 
’^b  Australia;  Dearsley,  H.,  Billincagate;  Hammond, 
Oy  Greenwich;  Miller,  A.,  Sittiugbourue ; Peak,  H. 
■‘•Idford ; Phillips,  C.,  Stamford;  "VVatson,  C,  M,, 

illaarat;  Worrell,  J.  E.,  Snapper-point.  ; 

AJinoida,  Compos,  Oporto;  Armstrong,'  J.,  , 
jssol  Bay;  Blackett,  W.  IL,  Beiloy;  Cooke,  C, 
JOklenburg  square;  Embeck,  F.  E.,  Williamsford  • 
lOsby,  Jno..  Bishop’s  Stortford ; Heaniker,  Mrs, 
■■■'T-^uare;  Wlengel,  A.,  Bordeaux;  RandaU,  L.  D.’ 

I ; Wise,  Mrs.,  Royal  Academy. 

Adams,  Samuel,  Ware;  GrilUc,  Q.,  Manchester  • 
iggs,  J.,  Loughborough;  Horn,  T..  56,  Bessborough- 
.set;  Jackson,  K.,  Milton;  Jones,  J.  A.,  San  Fran 
ooj  Phillips,  Mias,  120,  WeU-street,  E.;  Kodda  R 
bonta;  Rigby,  C P.,  Halifax;  Spain,  J.,  Haverstock: 

1;  Timms,  r,,  Warwick;  Woodcock,  W.,  Brixton. 

Sunderland;  Blurton,  T.  R.. 
^oksellers-row;  Boyer,  G.,  Newbury;  Brind  H Bal- 
i^at;  Burke,  E.  H.,  Acton;  Catling,  J,,  Cherry  Hin- 
Ji  Harris,  J.  D.,  Leicester;  Hunt,  W.,  Chingford  • 
fcenamam,  D,,  per  King  & Co. ; Maycock,  C.  J,,  Man’ 
p^^r;  Montague,  J.  P.  M.,  BriJport;  Newcomb,  R., 

Guest,  W.  C.,  George, 

it  of  Good  Hope;  Harley,  R.  V.  p„  Hartleypool 
*yc8,  Dr.,  Trentham  ; Kitchen,  J.  P„  Stock  Exchange  ^ 
w ■^‘^olaida;  Moore  F.,  186,  Strait- 
hholson  W Sunderland;  Noble,  F.  B.  fper  Huth  A 
M ; Richards,  E.,  Wcdnesbitry;  Shepard,  J.  T,,  New 
In  ’ ‘ Monmouth;  Taylor, 

B.,  (Hdham;  Woods,  W.,  Canonhury.  ’ ’ 

Ralston;  Bartlett,  — Plymouth' 
kn  ^ : Bfooba,  E.  B.,  Hartford,  United  States  • 

pwn,  James,  Belgravo-road  ; Bushel],  F„  Compton 
use;  Cane.  F..  South  Lambelh;  Eager.  G.,  Sydney 
J-  Fen  Court ;^Hilk! 
p . Deptl^d ; Jones,  C.,  13,  Keiiton-atreet ; Kirk- 
rr  Birmingham;  Matthews, 

H.,  Hurstpiwpoint ; Moms,  W.,  Rues ; Parker  R D 
Tav  nr’  ^i^^^lesbroiigh;  Smith,  Martha,  GooL 
ney  WHs’nn^T  ^®«'onstle.on.Tyne  ; Warden,  D., 
noy  . Wilson,  J.,  Manchester. square. 

B-.  Alton, 

Dmtehall-placo;  Bowen,  J.,  Kilbum  ■ 
FfPemantle;  Burnham,  J.  B.,  Hartford 
Tn Kbieton:  D.  Smidt’ 
Cape  Town  j Greenwell,  T.,  Darlington  ; Herring.  F. 

Jameson,  W.,  Cbristchureh,  N.Z  • 
ev«  A Fawson,  J.  N.,  Rvchope 

ta!t  r'  V I' “Ging-street : May,  W.  H.,  *oonta 
-ratt,  G.,  Hackney;  Mills,  W.,  Ottawa  - Panton  T 
*Cr“eld’  I"  ^‘^•'1^'de-road,  N.W. ; Scheillor; 

sr-Marl'  Sharp,  J.,  Weston- 

gptreel ; BraS'eUrs?  G^  .^Eva^s  T ’ 

BJunden.S.,  Quoens'own; 

Newbury 

T aT,'  E.  3..  Newark;  Finlayson 

i.  Adelaide;  Fox  Mrs.,  Stoke  Newington;  Hodges  ' 

a..  Maidenhead  ; Lloyd,  H..  Leamington;  Long  W 

1 Grris,  Mrs.,  Norwich;  Piggot,  J.,  Mddou  ■ 

Uxbridge;  Sugdeu,S  ’ 
&Tv™ZV  Cndori.ill,W.  L„ 

Montreal;  Anty,  J.  W 
K Herne-hill;  Browne,  R.  j! 

1^'  Po  Carr,A.,Qoodge-Btreet- 

bon  Capt,,  Harrogate;  Clark,  E.,  Stock  Exchange 
W TmfntoJ^®P  ”■  Greenwich) ; Godding 

ia!‘’T  .Grant,  Lieut.-Col.  (per  King  i Co  )*^' 

Iv  ’ cii'rUt  V York ; Jenkins; 

IfsT  N : Johnson,  E.,  Cambridge ; Lyle,  J. 

» ai,  N.8. ; Misa,  M.,  Lancaster-gate  • M^wen  Tas 

liburghj  Needham,  F.,  Rugby;  Petty,  J.  W.,  Leeds'- 
■iLt-oJn’  ^‘'^fr^street,  Walworth;  liatcliffe,  W.  P ! 

®'>  Nottingham;  Reading,  j’ 
iaarl^t  Smith, Sas. 

*^'h’  : Wilkinson,  C.  E..  Mor’ 

»»'!  »>oods,  A.  T.,  Belfast,  Virginia  -a.-.,  laur 

^-(edajhnn.-Abbott,  D.,  San  Francisco; 

R-.  FttjriDgdor-street;  Bnsado,  F.,  Tacna- 
Cleminson,  R,.  Stoke-on-lVent  • 

;5  t Gotton,  H.  H.,Lotig.acre;  Cox! 

rni»’’iv  ’ Uolby,  J.,  Bramley;  Drirer  R C 

"^P  ,?*“rgate;  Freeman,  Mias; 
7,^“®, Hawkins,  C.  H.,  Portland-placo ; Mercer 
™1«  O W.,  Admirdly,  JI„„;  a wl: 
lymoiUh,  Nash,  C.,  Bayswater;  Pawaev  T 1’’ 
istow'  Fore-street ; Randall.^G.  'wiU 

3n^H'  J-  E-i  Hamilton,  Canada-  Steele 

3&e  ri  I®-;,  Christeburcti,  N.Z  ! 

Ohorl,,: 

vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated 
iMproceodings. 


R'Lction  of  Water  upon  Zinc.— At  a recant 
Siting  01  the  Glasgow  I'hilosophioal  Society, 
Jamas  E.  Napier  rend  a paper  "On  the 
O Water  on  Galvanised 

. ji.  lHis  water  is  raniarkable  for  its  purity 
al  aola  very  speedily  upon  the  zinc  covering 
galvanised  iron  : hence  zinc  cisterns,  also 
■liras  shown,  arc,  for  such  waters,  dangerous 


OBTSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OP  PBAO- 
TICAL  ENGINEEBING. 

OaV  Saturday  last,  the  fourth  term  of  this 
prosperous  and  useful  Bchool  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  presentation  to  the  successful 
students  of  the  oortifleates  awarded  to  them  by 
the  Examinei-s,  who,  in  this  instance,  were  Hr. 
\V.  Lawford,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  R.  U.  May,  C.E. 

The  certificates  are  awarded  under  four  beads, 
•first,  for  answers  to  lecture  questions,  for 
which  all  tho  students  are  eligible  to  compete  j 
and  for  the  three  divisions  of  (1),  work  in  the 
drawing-office  J (2),  in  the  pattern-shop;  and 
(3),  in  the  fitting-shop.  Students  who  obtain 
double  certificates  must  have  one  for  lecture 
examination,  and  the  other  from  one  or  other 
of  the  three  divisions  in  which  they  may  have 
been  occupied  during  the  term.  Sixteen  of  the 
students  obtained  double  certificates. 

Twonty-four- students  obtained  a sufficient 
number  of  marks  for  lecture  questions  to  make 
them  eligible  for  the  special  examination,  “ On 
Steam,”  Of  tho  24  there  were  17  awarded  cer- 
tificates. The  highest  number  of  marks  attain- 
able is  224.  Tho  highest  number  attained  was 
198,  by  Mr.  W.  Michels,  who  had  also  a certi- 
ficate as  first  in  merit  in  the  fitting-shop ; Mr. 
P.  W.  Britton  had  193  marks,  and  a certificate 
as  second  in  merit  in  the  fiLbing-shop.  The 
marks  of  other  students  for  lecture  examination 
ranged  from  18-1  to  92.  In  addition  to  the  two 
students  named,  double  oertificates  were  awarded 
for  lectures,  and  for  drawing,  pattern. making, 
or  fitting,  to  the  following  Messrs.  E.  Smith, 
G.  Harris,  P.  E.  Tompson,  A.  Wortham,  H.  C 
Dent^  W.  H.  B.  Green,  C.  S.  Smith,  B.  Green, 

F.  Maurice,  A.  Laubergne,  J.  T.  Eickford,  A,  H. 
Wilson,  A.  H.  Turner,  and  G.  P.  Marsbon. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Rees  had  a certificate  for  lecture 
examination  j for  drawing,  Mr.  L.  K.  Kinder 
was  first,  Mr.  M.  Harding  second;  and  Messrs. 

G.  Mayhew,  C.  J.  Swears,  R.  J.  Glauville, 
W.  K.  Fisher,  C.  F.  Townsend,  and  H.  C.  Cum. 
mins,  had  each  a certificate.  For  pattern, 
making,  Messrs.  A.  Needham,  R.  de  Jaurequi, 
and  H.  S.  Fitzgerald.  In  addition  to  six  students 
who  had  certificates  for  work  in  the  fitting, 
shop,  as  well  as  for  lecture  examination,  Messrs. 

E.  W.  W.  Waite  and  C.  E.  Moirimau  were  also 
awarded  certificates  for  work  in  the  fitting-shop. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Frogley  was  awarded  a certificate  for 
surveying,  levelling,  and  Parliamentary  work,  in 
civil  engineering.  This  department  has  been 
added  to  those  that  were  prosecuted  last  year, 
and  as  the  directors  of  the  Palace  provided  the 
best  descriptions  of  machine  and  other  tools 
and  fittings  for  the  shops  furnished  at  tho 
opening  of  the  school,  so  have  they  provided 
“ dumpy  ” ^ level,  theodolite,  pocket  sextants, 
scales,  chain,  and  all  necessary  instruments  and 
apparatus  of  tho  best  kinds  for  surveying 
and  levelling.  The  work  that  Las  been  done 
in  this  department  by  student  Frogley,  under 
Mr.  Wilson’s  direction,  consists  of  detailed 
sm-vey,  levelling,  plans  and  sections,  such  as 
would  be  required  by  the  Standing  Orders  of 
Parliament  for  a railway  or  new  dock.  The 
survey  is  for  a supposed  lino  of  G6  chains  in 
length  in  the  lower  grounds  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  drawings  and  estimates  include 
also  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  irregularly, 
shaped  ponds  into  a dock.  The  undulating 
ground  brings  into  requisition,— albeit  all  of 
small  dimensions, — examples  of  tunnel,  cuttings, 
embankments,  viaducts,  and  bridges,  and  affords 
very  useful  practice  for  a young  engineer,  in 
such  able  hands  as  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
principal  of  the  school. 

The  work  in  the  fitting-shop  included  a three- 
horse  power  horizontal  engine  ; the  second  that 
they  have  made  that  is  entirely  the  work  of  the 
students,  and  is  already  sold,  we  believe.  The 
other  work  in  tho  fitting  and  pattern  shops, 
included  parts  of  engines,  plunger- pumps,  crabs| 
core-boxes,  valves,  model  of  Gifford’s  injector* 
&c.  In  the  drawing-office  there  are  complete 
sets  of  drawings,  with  specifications  and  esti- 
mates attached,  for  a Ofi-horso  power  engine, 
pumps,  crabs,  a 40.ft.  span  wrought-iron  roof* 
with  weights  and  lengths  of  king-post,  ties’ 
rafters,  braces,  &c.,  all  marked;  drawings  for 
piers,  and  others  relating  to  structures;  tho 
special  attention  of  the  students  being  directed 
to  the  important  points  of  preparing  estimates 
and  taking  out  quantities. 

The  certificates  were  presented  to  the 
students  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Siomans,  F.R.S., 
who  congratulated  the  directors  and  tlieir 
officers,  and  the  students,  upon  the  success  of 
[the  School  of  Engineering,  and  insisted  upon, 


the  importance  of  the  students  mastering 
principles  of  construction,  as  of  much  greater 
importance  than  knowledge  of  practical  details, 
although  such  knowledge  had  also  its  value. 
They  would  all  be  wise  enough,  he  hoped,  to 
discard  entii’ely  dependence  upon  tho  “rule  of 
thumb,”— a rule  that  belonged  to  the  past.  He 
would  watch  the  progress  of  the  school  with 
great  interest. 

Mr.  Shenton,  superintendent  of  the  Company’s 
bcience  and  Art  Department,  read  the 
Examiners’  report,  and  the  proceedings  closed 
with  votes  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Siemans  and  the 
Liammora,  proposed  in  short  addresses  by  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  T.  .Hughes,  chairman  of  the 
Grystal  Palace  Company,  and  briefly  responded 
to  by  Mr.  May  and  the  chairman. 

At  the  close  of  1873,  there  were  27  pnpila 
attending  the  school ; at  tho  close  of  tho  first 
term  of  1874,  the  number  is  38,  and  it  is 
already  known  that  there  will  be  a considerable 
increase  in  the  second  term  of  tho  current  year. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

Colonel  Hogg  moved  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill  on  Wednesday,  and  in  the  coarse  of  his 
speech  withdrew  sorao  of  the  objectionable 
clauses. 

Petitions  were  presented  by  Mr.  Bereaford 
Hope,  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, under  its  corporate  seal,  against  certain 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  district  surveyors;  also 
by  Mr.  Samuda,  from  the  Millwall  Dock  Com- 
pany,  against  the  Bill,  praying  that  tho  said  Bill 
bo  referred  to  a Select  Committee,  and  that  they 
may  bo  heard  by  counsel  before  the  said  com- 
mittee; also  from  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Company,  to  the  same  effect. 

After  discussion  on  Col.  Hogg’s  motion,  the 
Bill  was  read  a second  time,  and  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  all  who  are  affected  by  the 
Bill  to  have  tho  opportunity  of  aiipeaving  by 
counsel  before  the  committee. 

The  committee  will  not  meet  for  a fortnight, 
so  that  next  week  will  be  time  enough  to  resume 
the  subject. 

The  objections  wo  early  expressed  have  been 
generally  endorsed. 

The  district  surveyors  have  examined  the 
Bill,  and  printed  a report  upon  it. 


A MANSION-HOUSE  FOR  BRISTOL. 

Mr.  Alderman  Proctor  has  supplied  a 
want  in  Bristol  which  has  existed  since  the 
Mansion-house  in  Queen-squaro  was  burnt 
by  the  rioters  in  October,  1831,— an  official 
residence  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city.  It  was  announced  by  the  Town  Clerk 
(Mr.  D.  Barges)  at  a meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  that  tho  alder, 
man  proposed  to  make  a gift  of  Elmdalo,  Clifton 
Down,  to  the  Corporation  of  Bristol,  to  bo  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
during  his  year  of  office  and  for  the  entertain, 
mentof  the  Judges  during  the  Assizes,  instead 
of  their  being  compelled,  as  at  present,  to  go 
to  hotels.  The  house  was  erected  from  tho 
designs  of  Messrs.  G.  & H.  Godwin,  and  it  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Proctor  had  this  object  in  view 
at  the  time,  although  his  architects  wore  not 
aware  of  it.*  Mr.  Proctor  having  beenrequested 
on  several  occasions  to  assume  the  office  of 
Mayor,  his  intention  was,  if  his  health  had 
permitted  him  to  undertake  tho  office,  to 
have  handed  over  tho  residence  as  a mansion 
for  his  successor  when  bis  year  of  office 
expired.  The  state  of  his  health  did  not 
waiTant  him  in  the  hope  of  his  ever  being 
able  to  aspire  to  the  mayoralty,  and  therefore  he 
had  determined  to  present  the  mansion  to  the 
city  at  once.  Mrs.  Proctor  joined  heartily  in 
the  generous  action  of  her  husband,  and  was 
desirous  that  the  gift  should  be  formally  made 
on  Friday,  the  Ist  of  May,  tho  anniversary  of 
their  wedding-day.  Mr.  Proctor  further  inti- 
mated  his  intention  to  leave  tho  house  in  perfect 
order,  and  hoped  that  everything  might  be  done 
to  render  it  fit  for  occupation  by  the  Mayor  to 
be  elected  in  November  next.  The  net  value  of 
the  gift  was  stated  to  bo  something  like  15,0001. 
The  house  is  subject  to  a ground-rent  of  501.  per 
annum,  which  Mr.  Proctor  proposes  to  redeem. 
The  generosity  of  Mr.  Proctor  was  highly  eulo- 
giaed  by  several  members  of  the  Town  Council, 


A view  and  plans  of  (lie  house  will  be  found  in  c 
earlier  volume  of  the  Builder, 
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and  it  was  snggeated  that  portraits  of  tho  worthy 
alderman  and  bis  wife  should  be  placed  in  the 
new  mansion-house. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a coincidence,  that  at 
the  moment  when  his  munificent  offer  was  being 
made  to  tho  Town  Council,  Mr.  Godwin,  as 
chairman  of  the  Art-Union  meeting  in  London, 
had  to  declare  Mr.  Proctor  the  gainer  of  the 
2001.  prize.  


BRITISH  ARCn.^OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  council  meeting,  April  22nd,  Mr.  G.  R. 
"Wright,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  the  balloting-liat  of 
tho  officers  and  council  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
read  and  approred,  and  an  announcement  made 
from  the  ohair,  that  Mr.  Kirkman  D.  Hodgson, 
M.P.,  late  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
would  preside  at  the  thirty-first  annual  congress 
of  the  Association,  to  be  holden  at  Bristol,  from 
the  4th  to  the  10th  of  August  nest,  succeeding 
to  his  Grace  tho  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal 
of  England,  as  president  for  the  year.  It  was 
also  announced  that  the  services  of  Mr.  John 
Reynolds,  of  the  Manor  House,  Redland,  had 
been  given  for  the  forthcoming  congress  as 
honorary  local  secretary,  and  that  an  invitation 
from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  county 
and  city  of  Bristol  had  been  received. 

At  tho  evening  meeting,  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
Mayhew,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  interesting 
exhibitions  of  early  English  and  later  Dutch 
pottery,  with  some  choice  specimens  of  Venetian 
glass,  were  made  by  Messrs.  E.  Roberts,  Bailey, 
and  Mayhew,  and  afterwards  a paper  read  by 
Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A.  Scot,,  “ On  tho 
Origin  of  and  Causes  which  led  to  the  Nine  of 
Diamonds  being  called  the  Curse  of  Scotland.” 
This  subject,  which  was  ably  illustrated  by 
quaint  references  and  much  historical  research, 
was  fully  commented  on  by  the  chairman, 
Messrs.  S.  J.  Tucker,  Rouge  Croix,  R.  N.  Philipps, 
D.C.L.,  E.  Roberta,  F.S.A.,  and  others.  Tho 
evening  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  reading  of 
a paper  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  “ On  the 
discovery  of  an  Ancient  Interment,  British  or 
otherwise,  near  Beddington  Park,  Surrey,”  and 
the  meeting  stood  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
May  13th,  when  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Association  will  bo  held,  at  four  p.m. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE 
“TIMES.” 

The  handsome  and  substantial  new  buildings 
which  have  for  some  timo  been  in  course  of 
erection  in  Queen  Victoria-streot  for  the  Times 
newspaper  are  now  so  far  completed  as  to  admit 
of  their  being  opened  for  business  on  Monday 
next.  This  lofty  pile,  which  has  been  erected 
not  only  for  the  publication  and  general  business 
of  the  Times,  but  also  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
now  celebrated  “ Walter  ” printing  - machine, 
may  be  designated  as  an  exceptionally  prominent 
architectural  feature  in  Queen  Victoria-street. 
The  main  elevation  in  Queen  Victoria-street  is 
about  GO  ft.  in  length,  and  upwards  of  60  ft.  in 
height  from  the  street  level,  the  central  portion, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a bold  and  massive 
carved  pediment  in  stone,  being  carried  to  a 
height  of  nearly  80  ft.  The  bnilding  has  a deep 
and  spacious  basement,  containing  one  large  work- 
shop, extending  over  the  entire  ground  area. 
This  part  of  the  building  is  16  ft.  in  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  is  exclusively  set 
apart  for  the  manufacture  of  the  “ Walter  ” 
machine.  Tho  building,  in  addition  to  the  base- 
ment, contains  tho  ground  floor,  which  is  lofty, 
and  four  stories  above.  The  materials  used  are 
red  wire-cut  brick,  with  yellow  brick  dressings, 
all  of  which  were  manufactured  from  the  clay 
on  Mr.  Walter’s  estate,  at  Bearwood,  in  Berk- 
shire.  Each  story  contains  a range  of  nine 
windows,  which  are  segment-headed.  The  en- 
trance  is  at  the  west  angle  of  the  building,  and 
IS  an  ornamental  feature.  It  is  upwards  of  7 ft. 
in  width,  and  very  lofty.  It  is  in  carved  stone, 
and  circular  in  form,  the  arched  heading  being 
supported  on  each  side  by  massive  polished 
granite  columns,  and  bold  stone  cantilevers. 
The  facade  is  surmounted  by  a projecting 
stone  cornice,  4 ft.  in  height,  and  above 
this,  in  the  central  portion  of  the  eleva- 
tion, and  extending  across  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  frontage,  rises  tho  pediment 
already  mentioned.  The  carving  on  the  face  of 
the  pediment  is  a reproduction  of  the  motto 
which  has  long  daily  appeared  in  the  Times.  In 
the  centre  a huge  block  of  stone  represents  an 
open  book,  with  the  words  “ The  Times,”  in- 


scribed in  large  black  letters  ; on  one  side  is 
another  open  book  also  carved  in  stone, paving  on 
it  the  inscription  “Times  Past,”  and  surrounded 
by  a profoaion  of  oak-leaves  in  full  foliage,  and 
bunches  of  acorns,  the  foliage  of  the  oak-leaves 
obscuring  some  portions  of  the  bock  of  “ Times 
Past.”  On  the  other  side  is  a third  book 
closed,  on  which  is  inscribed  “ Future.”  In 
the  central  portion  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  pediment,  over  the  caiwing  just  described, 
is  a large  and  ornamental  clock.  The  whole 
of  the  building,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally, has  been  erected  in  an  exceptionally 
substantial  manner  for  its  intended  pnrpose.  In 
addition  to  the  Queen  Victoria-street  main  ele- 
vation, the  building  has  another  frontage  in 
Printing-house-square,  and  the  east  side  of  the 
quadrangle  in  the  square  is  about  to  be  rebuilt, 
uniform  with  the  structure  which  has  jufit  been 
completed. 

The  architeot  from  whose  designs  the  building 
has  been  erected  is  Mr.  Deacon,  the  builders 
being  the  proprietors  of  the  Times  themselves, 
and  Mr.  Teague  is  the  Clerk  of  the  Works. 


EXTREME  PRICE  OF  GAS. 

A NUiiEROUSLY  attended  meeting  was  held  tin 
Bermondsey  on  Tuesday  night,  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  price  of  gas.  After  several 
speakers  had  denounced  the  exorbitant  charges 
of  the  companies,  a letter  was  received  from 
Mr.  Beresford,  M.P.,  who  urged  that  the  gas 
and  water  companies  should  be  bought  up  in 
the  public  interest. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  various  other 
places,  and  much  indignation  is  everywhere 
expressed. 

In  America  similar  discontent  prevails  on  the 
subject.  We  find  some  lines  in  one  of  the 
journals  there,  ending  thus  vehemently  : — 

“ And  all  your  lying  meters. 

Those  never-failing  cheaters. 

Will  lie  in  vain  to  save  you 
From  a flood  of  public  scorn ; 

A general  indignation 

Will  make  you  rue  the  day,  man, 

That  ever  you  were  born ! 

Gas  man ! Gas  man  I 
It  will  come  to  pass,  man, 

If  you  don’t  repent, 

Aud  cease  to  plunder  honest  men. 

That  down  where  Satan  revels, 

With  his  twenty  million  devils, 

You'll  furnish  endless  light,  and  get 
No  money  back  again ! ’’ 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FIRECLAY 
GOODS. 

Manufactures  in  fire-clay,  comprising,  as  they 
do,  many  articles  other  than  those  which  must 
necessarily  possess  fire-resisting  properties,  aro 
rising  in  importance  to  an  extent  not  generally 
recon-Qised  ; some  idea  of  which  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  of  fireclay  goods  being  used  for 
the  lining  of  furnaces  and  domestic  fireplaces, 
the  drainage  of  towns,  and  the  ornamentation  of 
public  buildings. 

Fireclay  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain;  the  most  noted  seams  occurring  at 
Dinas,  in  Wales ; Kilmarnock  and  Glenboig,  in 
Scotland ; aud  Stourbridge,  Plympton,  New- 
castle, Bnrton-on-Trent,  Poole,  Hedgerley,  and 
Wortley,  in  England.  The  celebrated  Dinas 
rock,  when  made  into  bricks,  is  almost  pure 
silica ; but  generally  the  proportions  are  59  to  84 
per  cent,  of  silica,  36  to  8 per  cent,  of  alumina, 
with  small  quantities  of  peroxide  of  iron,  lime, 
magnesia,  potash,  and  soda.  Generally  speak- 
ing,  the  more  the  first  and  less  the  five  last- 
named  substances  preponderate,  the  greater  will 
be  the  value  of  the  clay  they  compose. 

The  occurrence  of  fireclay,  and  the  strata 
with  which  it  is  associated,  vary  in  almost  every 
case;  it  is  usually  found  in  the  coal-measures 
immediately  underneath  the  coal ; and,  as  space 
precludes,  aud  similar  conditions  render  nnneces- 
sarv  a description  of  its  position  and  mode  of 
working  in  every  locality,  a brief  account  of 
what  is  done  in  the  Wortley  district  (near  Leeds) 
will  be  given  as  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article. 

In  a district,  remarkable  from  a geological 
point  of  view,  broken  up  by  faults  in  the  strata 
into  areas  ; separated,  as  far  as  the  mining 
engineer  is  concerned,  although  continuous  to 
the  farmer;  averaging  rarely  as  much  as  100 
acres  each,  occurs  a seam  of  coal  from  8 in.  to 
18  in.  thick,  and  from  10  yards  to  120  yards 
below  the  surface,  known  as  the  “ Better  Bed,” 
and  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  sulphur, 
and  consequent  value  for  iron  smelting.  Under- 
neath this  bed  of  coal  occurs  a sibceoua  rock  of 


bluish-grey  colour,  containing  impressions  of 
plants,  sigillaria,  &o.  When  the  depth  is  not 
more  than  about  80  yards  below  the  surface,  it 
is  of  a ahaly  nature,  and  falls  to  pieces  after- 
being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  the  fire- 
clay proper;  but,  as  the  depth  increases,  tliia 
rock  becomes  more  of  a stony  nature,  and  unfit 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  [The  word  “ rock 
is  used  in  its  geological  sense,  moaning  any 
layer  of  material,  soft  or  stony.]  The  thickness- 
of  the  fireclay  is  abonb  2 ft.,  and  it  is  obtainei 
along  with,  aud  in  a similar  manner  to,  the 
coal. 

The  clay  being  raised  to  the  surface  and  con- 
veyed to  the  works,  the  process  of  manufacture' 
commences  by  (1)  grinding,  sepai'ating,  and 
mixing;  (2)  moulding  and  drying;  and  (3) 
burning  and  (when  required)  glazing.  The  clay 
being  “ weathered,”  or  disintegrated  by  atmo- 
spheric action,  it  is  thrown  into  a fiat-bottomed 
circular  revolving  pan,  about  9 ft.  diameter^ 
having  two  stationary  rollers  about  5 ft.  diameter,' 
15  in.  wide,  and  each  2ior  3 tons  weight;  by  these 
the  clay  is  crushed  to  a powder  sufficiently  fine 
to  pass  through  gratings,  i in.  wide,  in  the  pan 
bottom.  After  leaving  the  pan,  the  clay— now- 
in  a state  of  somewhat  dry  powder — is  raised  by 
an  elevator,  consisting  of  sheet-iron  cans 
attached  to  an  endless  band,  to  the  top  of  a 
series  of  screens  varying  in  degree  of  fineness 
by  which  the  clay  is  separated  accordingly ; and 
any  coarso  lumps  that  will  not  pass  tho  screens 
are  returned  to  the  grinding-pan. 

Tho  men  who  -work  near  tho  screens  have  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  in  which  fine  dust  floats 
to  an  unpleasant  extent.  A plan  is  about  to  be 
tried  at  one  of  the  principal  works  in  tho  Leeds 
district  to  separate  the  clay  by  a fan  in  a long 
chamber,  the  air  being  filtered  by  having  to 
escape  through  sheets  of  canvas  at  the  end 
opposite  to  which  the  fan  is  placed : if  this 
succeeds,  the  finest  dust — which  is  the  most 
valuable — will  be  available  for  the  best  class  oi 
ornamental  tiles,  &c.,  and  the  grinding-house  a 
more  tolerable  workshop  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  clay  is  usnally  separated  into  four  degree 
of  fineness,  according  to  the  work  it  is  required 
for ; aud  this  being  done  it  is  thrown  oi 
mechanically  conveyed  into  a pan  similar  to  that 
described  for  grinding,  but  with  a solid  bottom 
and  rollers  about  half  the  weight;  with  the 
addition  of  a certain  quantity  of  water  is  mixed 
into  a paste  in  a short  time,  and  so  thoronghlj 
that  a pastry-cook  could  not  find  fault  with,  bul 
might  wish  for  a similar  apparatus  to  reduce  the 
labour  now  necessary  to  provide  for  the  domandB 
of  onr  juveniles  for  tarts.  A scoop — which  the 
attendant  soon  learns  to  handle  dexterousi^g 
empties  the  mixing-pan  while  revolving, 
deposits  the  pasty  clay  into  a barrow  or  sniaL 
four-wheeled  wagon,  in  which  it  is  conveyed  t< 
another  department  for  further  operations. 

"When  the  clay  has  to  be  used  in  large  massM 
such  as  retorts  for  gas  works,  largo  drain-pipea| 
&c.,  powdered  firebricks,  or  fireclay  goods  tha; 
may  have  cracked  while  burning,  are  added  W 
the  clay  when  being  mixed ; and  for  the  oruciblel 
used  by  brassfounders  and  others,  plumbago  o: 
carbon  in  some  other  form  is  added.  Yarioni 
mixtures  are  employed  j for  instance,  the  beS 
terra-cotta  is  produced  by  certain  proportionB  o; 
fiireclay  mixed  with  Dorsetshire  plastic  clay. 

As  the  treatment  of  the  clay  differs  for  th 
various  articles  made,  it  will  be  necessary  tj 
describe  the  moulding  and  burning  for  each  kind 
Premising  that  the  clay  is  delivered  to  the  work 
men  in  a plastic  condition,  tho  manufacture 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  common  firebrioK 
retorts  for  gasworks,  sanitary  tubes,  glazed  an 
enamelled  bricks,  and  terra-cotta. 

Firebricks  are  made  in  a large  shed,  in  whio[ 
tables  aro  placed;  at  each  table  a man  ii 
stationed  and  kept  supplied  with  clay.  Th 
moulds  consist  of  what  may  be  called  a roctac 
gular  box,  without  top  or  bottom ; the  clay  i 
first  kneaded  by  the  brickmaker  to  a shapl 
ron<Thly  approximating  to,  and  then  pressed  inti, 
the  mould.  [Here  an  intending  visitor  to  th 
brickworks  may  be  cautioned  against  going  tq 
near  the  table  (if  his  coat  is  a good  one),  t- 
brickmakers  take  a cruel  pleasure  in  bespatter 
ing  respectable  clothing.]  Two  boys  are  rt 
quired  to  carry  away  the  bricks  made  by  on 
man;  and  they  are  then  laid  upon  the  floo. 
heated  by  steam,  or  the  products  of  combustio 
from  fires  placed  at  one  end  that  pass  under  tl 
floor  on  their  way  to  the  chimney ; by  to 
means  the  bricks  are  dried  so  as  to  bear  pibn 
in  the  kiln.  As  an  illustration  of  the  neceasit 
of  employing  material  that  is  a good  conduoti 
of  heat  to  form  the  floors  of  diyiog-sheds,  ( 


nay  be  montioned  that  a floor  made  of  caet-iroii 
ilatos  will  cost  nearly  tliree  times  as  much  as 
. firebrick  floor;  but  will  only  require  about 
wo-fifths  of  the  fuel  to  dry  the  same  quantity 
f bricks  ; the  saving  in  coal  being  5G  per  cent, 
a favour  of  the  iron  floor.*  The  bricks  are 
ow  ready  lor  burning.  The  kilns  considered 
est  are  rectangular,  about  10  ft.  long,  20  ft. 
'ide  (outside),  and  8 ft.  or  10  ft.  high  inside; 
10  top  is  arched  over,  and  in  this  arch  are  small 
penings  at  intervals  for  the  whole  length,  to 
How  steam  and  products  of  combustion,  after 
iving  circulated  among  the  bricks,  to  escape, 
he  fireplaces  are  on  both  sides  of  the  kilns; 
id  according  to  the  mimher  on  one  side,  they 
•o  designated  “ eight-holed  ” or  “ten-holed” 
ilns. 

Retorts  aro  round,  oval,  and  D shaped,  about 
in.  thick,  4 ft.  to  10  ft.  loitg,  and  are  built  up 
. annular  wood  moulds.  The  clay,  being  used 
. large  masses,  must  possess  a certain  degree  of 
u'osity  to  ensure  thorough  burning  and  non- 
vbility  to  crack  : this  is  secured  by  adding  to 
e fireclay  when  in  the  mixing-pan,  fireclay 
aterial  tuat  has  been  previously  burnt,  and 
terwanls  powdered,  as  before  mentioned  (and 
metimes  sawdust  also)  ; so  that  when  the 
lilt-up  retort  is  being  burnt,  the  raw  clay 
trinks,  while  the  “rough  stuff”  retains  its 
iginal  bulk  (sawdust  when  nsed  being  con- 
med),  and  the  finished  article  left  sufficiently 
irous.^  Tlie  shrinkage  of  fireclay  is  such  that 
y article  to  be  12  in.  long  after,  must  be  13  in. 
fore,  being  burnt. 

Sanitary  tubes  are  made  in  a machine ; tlie 
sfc  consisting  of  a cylinder  having  an  open  top, 
d an  annular  opening  in  the  loose  plate  that 
vers  the  bottom  equal  to  the  transverse  sec* 
n of  the  pipe  it  is  required  to  produce.  In  the 
Imder  fits  a piston,  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
i of  another  jiiston  working  in  a steam  cylinder 
iced  immediately  above  that  for  the  clay, 
len  a pipe  is  to  be  made,  the  pistons  are  raised 
admitting  steam  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
per  cylinder ; the  lower  piston  being  then 
90d  some  inches  above  the  top  of  the  clay 
mdor,  BO  as  to  allow  plastic  clay  to  be  thrown 
By  admitting  steam  on  the  top  side  of  the 
aer  piston,  the  clay  is  forced  by  the  lower 
ton  through  the  annular  opening  in  a manner 
\logou3  to  the  working  of  a sausage-machine, 

!y  that  a hollow  instead  of  a solid  stream 
ues  from  the  pipe-press.  The  pipes  are  cut  off 
a wire  to  the  required  length  (generally 
ft.),  and  the  sockets  for  small  pipes  (3  in.  to 
a.  diameter)  are  luted  on  by  hand,  although 
re  aro  machines  witJi  a pair  of  movable 
3 to  form  the  body  of  the  pipe  and  its 
kot  at  one  operation,  similar  to  the  laro-er 
chines,  but  little  more  than  half  the  quan- 
’■  can  bo  made  by  the  same  machine  when 
sockets  aro  also  formed  by  it.  The 
ea  are  set  vertically  and  dried  by  heat  from 
im  pipes  placed  about  G ft.  above  the  floor 
which  the  tubes  stand,  so  as  to  dry  the 
kets  first ; after  which  they  are  turned  over 
the  “ spigot  ” (or  plain  end  that  fits  into  the 
set  of^the  pipe  next  to  it  when  laid),  to  be 
ttled.”  _ By  these  machines  tubes  can  be  made 
h rapidity  uj)  to  30  in.  diameter;  in  quan- 
3S  varying  according  to  size  from  3,000  to 
per  day  per  machine.  Sanitary  tubes  (and 
irts),  are  set  in  kilns  with  their  axes  vertical, 
hat  the  flame  can  pass  both  outside  and 
)ngh  them.  To  give  the  tubes  the  glaze, 
ch  all  who  have  seen  a town  drain  being  pub 
lave  doubtless  noticed,  chloride  of  sodium 
nmon  salt)  is  thrown  into  the  fire  ; the  heat 
ig  sufficient  to  volatilise  it  and  cause  a 
ting  of  silicate  of  soda  to  bo  formed  on  the 
Med  surfaces  of  the  tubes. 
i he  application  of  bricks  having  glazed  or 
jmelled  faces  to  the  interior  of  bath-rooms 
I baths,  fishmongers’  and  other  shop  walls, 

I walls  of  entrances,  and  passages  of  private 
[ 968,  lavatories,  «ic.,  is  another  advantage  for 

II  ch  those  who  design  buildings,  and  those  who 
a p th^  clean,  are  indebted  to  the  manufac- 

n-  and  cheapness 

< ibtncd,  these  bricks  are  unrivalled.  They 
b produced  in  various  colours ; Venetian  and 
N d reds,  black,  greens  and  blues  of  various 
! les,  grey,  drab,  buff,  and  white  ; the  tints 
IV  ig  stated  in  the  order  that  they  are  charged 
I red  being  the  most  difficult,  and  white  the 
4 eat  to  obtain  perfect.  After  being  moulded 
>■  dried,  similar  to  fire-bricks,  they  are  taken  to 
il  ;werful  screw.press,  from  which  they  issue 
•{tectly  square  and  smooth  on  the  angles  and 

From  experiments  by  itc  writer.  ^ 


surfaces.  The  colouring  matter  is  applied  by 
dipping  the  bricks  into  “slip,”  a felspathic  and 
siliceous  liquid  of  the  consistency  of  good  cream  ; 
they  aro  then  laid  on  shelves  in  the  drying-shed 
until  the  following  day,  when  the  glaze  is  applied 
on  a similar  manner  to  the  “slip.”  The  bricks 
ordinarily  made  are  “headers,”  which  are  glazed 
in  one  end  only;  “stretchers”  on  one  side; 
“ splayed  ends,”  having  a triangular  piece  cut 
ofl'  one  corner,  and  glazed  on  the  three  sides 
formed  by  what  were  two  in  the  common  brick  ; 
and  “ bull  noses,”  having  one  corner  cut  off  by  a 
quarter  of  a circle,  and  glazed  round  it  and  the 
adjacent  side  and  end.  For  all  colours,  except- 
ing white,  the  bricks  have  to  be  burnt  after 
“slipping,”  and  again  after  glazing ; no  kind  of 
coloured  “ slip  ” having  yet  been  discovered  that 
will  bear  the  application  of  glaze  before  a pre- 
liminary  burning.  For  this  class  of  work  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary  in  every  stage  of  the 
process,  to  avoid  chipping  the  corners  or  defacing 
the  exposed  aarfaces  before  and  after  burning,  to 
maintain  the  proper  heat  in  the  kilns,  and  to  see 
tliat  a first-rate  quality  of  coal  is  used. 

Chimney-pots,  and  terra-cotta  wares  generally, 
are  made  in  plaster  moulds,  the  manufacture 
being  more  or  less  complicated,  according  to  the 
degree  of  ornamentation;  they,  and  the  enamel- 
coloured  glazed  bricks,  have  to  be  burnt  in 
“muffled”  kilns— or  those  in  which  the  flame 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  articles  beino- 
burnt.  The  good  quality  of  these  wares  is  indH 
cated  by  a pure  and  regular  colour,  smooth  faces, 
sharp  edges,  and  a clear  ringing  sound  when 
struck. 

This  description  of  the  fire-clay  manufacture 
18  necessarily  a very  general,  and,  to  some  e.xtent, 
an  incomplete,  one.  Many  modifications  are 
thought  to  be  advisable  by  some  manufactnrers 
both  in  machinery  and  methods  of  working;  but 
as  a brief  account  of  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  firms  in  the  trade,  it  may  be  ac* 
copted  as  showing  the  degree  of  perfection  at 
presentreached  ; future  inventors  will,  doubtless, 
increase  the  facilities  for  producing  articles,  the 
demands  for  which  are  now  in  excess  of  the 
supply- T.  G. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING. 

AltCHlTECTUR.\.L  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  raem- 
bers  held  on  Fridav  evening,  the  17th  ult.,  tlie 
President  (Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver)  in  the  chair,  Mr 
Artluir  Protch  and  Mr.  U.  J.  Wright  were 
elected  members. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Bowes  A.  Patce)  proposed 
votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  the 
architect  of  the  baths  and  washhouses,  Pad- 
diogton,  for  his  kindness  in  conducting  the 
members  over  the  building ; and  to  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  for  granting  permission  to  visit  tbo  new 
Midland  Hotel,  St.  Pancras,  which  votes  were 
carried. 

It  was  announced  that  on  the  following  Satur- 
day, the  25th  inst.,  a visit  would  be  made  to  the 
St.  Stephen’s  Club,  Westminster,  and  that  the 
fifth  annual  excursion  would  take  place  the  third 
week  in  August,  the  discussion  upon  the  pro- 
posed routes  being  reserved  until  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  read  a paper  on  “ Archi- 
tectural Drawing.”  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks  he  said  that  he  purposed  dividio"  the 
subject  into  three  parts:-!.  To  inclnde  draw- 
ings made  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  study 
of  architecture,  for  the  study  of  design,  as  pre- 
liminary drawings  for  clients,  and  competition 
or  exhibition  drawings;  2.  Working  drawino-s- 
and  3.  Drawings  made  whilst  travelling  for  the 
purposes  of  study.  By  drawings  made  for 
elementary  study,  he  meant  those  which  a pupil 
on  entering  an  office  ought  to  make,  in  order  to 
acquire  a general  knowledge  of  the  use  of  in- 
strurnents  and  of  the  brush.  He  believed  that 
very  few  architectural  pupils  entered  an  office 
with  a knowledge  of  architectural  drawing.  In 
the  present  uncertain  state  of  architectural 
design,  tlie  subjects  at  first  taken  up  might  vary 
very  considerably,  and  according  to  the  style  of 
the  office,  the  five  orders,  or  the  Gothic  work  in 
Brandon’s  Analysis,  or  perhaps  the  elements  of 
Queen  Anne,  were  put  before  the  pupils.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  he  considered 
tlie  five  Roman  orders,  followed  by  the  three 
Greek  ones,  to  by  far  the  best  models  for  be- 
ginners, the  reason  being  that  the  column  and 
entablature  of  each  order  was  complete  in  itself, 
without  reference  to  its  dimensions,  execution 
or  surroundings.  There  could  be  no  better 
training  for  the  eye,  therefore,  as  regarded  the 


study  ^ of  scale  and  relative  proportion  of 
mouldings,  than  the  Classic  orders,  it  being 
clearly  understood  in  the  case  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  He  looked  upon  the 
study  and  drawing  of  the  orders  as  equiva. 
lent  to  the  acquisition  of  Latin  at  schools, 
not  necessarily  intended  for  ultimate  use,  but 
only  to  form  the  mind.  As  regarded  the  execu- 
tion of  architectural  drawings,  the  line  should 
always  be  firm  and  of  equal  thickness  through- 
out its  whole  length,  and  every  fraction  of°aa 
inch  of  that  line  should  be  ruled  with  great  care. 
The  thickness  of  the  lino  necessarily  varied  with 
the  scale  of  the  work  delineated.  By  the  study 
of  design,  he  meant  work  which  was  done  in 
preparation  for  the  Class  of  Design,  the 
Academy,  or  for  other  purposes.  He  thought  it 
very  important  in  making  first  sketches  to 
begin  on  a small  scale — -pr  for  dwelling-houses 
and  public  buildings,  and  32  ft.  to  au  inch  for 
hospitals  or  large  public  buildings,  and  tiien 
gradually  to  increase  the  scale  of  the  whole 
design  or  parts  to  I-  for  general  di-awino"  ^ 1 
and  l.V  for  details,  and  half  full  size  or  full  size 
for  mouldings.  He  thought,  speaking  generally, 
that  it  was  a mistake  to  make  the  first  sketches 
with  a scale,  for  the  imagination  was  apt  to 
be  cramped  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  bo 
restricted  by  absolute  dimensions  at  first.  It 
was  very  important  that  tlie  plan  and  elevation 
of  their  sketch  designs  should  be  blacked  in  or 
tinted.  There  was  a method  universally  adopted 
m France,  which  was  to  make  continual  use  of 
tracing-paper  in  studying  designs.  To  trace  all 
the  features  approved  of,  and  insert  new 
elements,  takes  very  little  time;  and  they  had 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  compare  the  first 
a,nd  the  revised  study,  whicli  they  had  not  if  the 
first  had  been  rubbed  out  to  give  way  to  the 
second.  Many  of  them  might  be  aware  that  it 
was  the  umversal  custom  in  England  to  shade 
all  architectural  show  drawings  (if  ho  might  so 
term  them),  shadows  being  projected  at  an 
angle  of  45°.  It  was  still  the  custom,  not 
only  in  France,  but  throughout  thw  Continent, 
ibe  revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the 
measuring  of  ancient  Gothic  churches  for  restora- 
tion and  other  purposes,  led  to  the  rejection  of 
shading  and  preference  for  line  drawing ; possiblv 
because  a great  deal  of  the  effect  of  this  old 
work  depended  upon  the  jointing  of  masonry. 
At  all  events,  not  only  had  the  practice  of  tintin" 
in  offices  quite  fallen  into  disuse,  but  the  princr. 
ples  of  shading  were  not  understood.  The  ob- 
ject  of  projecting  shadows  at  45°  on  an  archi- 
tectural  design  was  purely  a conventional  one. 

It  was  fairly  open  to  inquiry  (1)  whether  such 
representation  did  convey  a correct  impression  ; 
and  (2)  whether  there  was  any  other  equally 
simple  way  of  obtaining  the  same  result.  As  re- 
garded the  first  point,  he  could  only  assert  that, 
as  far  as  Ills  experience  went,  he  had  rarely  if 
ever  been  mistaken  in  the  opinion  received  from 
such  drawings,  and  that  buildings  which  had 
been  erected  from  drawings  he  happened  to  have 
seen  before  their  execution  had  conveyed  to  his 
mind  precisely  the  same  effect  that  he  estimated 
when  examining  the  shaded  drawings.  And, 
further,  that  not  only  architects  but  journalists 
perfectly  understood  the  shaded  elevations,  and 
could  critically  analyse  therefrom  their  ultimate 
effect  if  carried  out.  In  answer  to  the  second 
point,  the  other  obvious  way  of  obtainin'' 
similar  results  was  to  be  found  in  perspective, 
although  he  would  then  say  that  ho  would  be 
extremely  unwilling  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
perspective  drawings.  Theprojection of  shadows 
was  more  adapted  and  fitted  to  Classic  than  to 
Gothic  work,  though  in  such  designs  as  those  by 
Mr.  Godwin  or  Mr.  Burges,  in  which  there  were 
rythin  and  symmetry,  and  what  he  must  be 
allowed  to  call  Greek  feeling,  the  projection  of 
the  shadows  brought  out  all  the  qualities  of  the 
design.  His  objection  to  perspective  as  the 
only  means  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  a 
design  was  the  difficulty  of  making  use  of 
it  for  the  study  of  details,  being  far  too  com- 
plicated.  The  correct  projection  in  Gothic, 
or  a pedimented  window  in  Classic  archi* 
teoture,  was  difficult  to  make,  and  even  one 
error  in  the  perspective,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
natural  tendency  to  “cook”  the  feature,  on  the 
other,  in  order  to  make  it  look  like  what  they 
desired,  must  entirely  deceive  them  as  to  its 
ultimate  actual  effect ; not  to  mention  the  diffi- 
culty  of  retracing  their  steps  to  obtain  from  the 
perspective  changes  made  back  to  their  geo- 
metrical drawing.  None  of  these  difficulties 
occurred  with  shaded  drawings  ; it  took  so  sliort 
a time  to  project  shadows,  that  the  student 
commenced  to  delineate  them  on  bis  first  sketch, 
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80  tliat  from  first  to  last  it  formed  a part  of  tlie 
study  of  liis  design-  A deliberate  attempt  at 
“cooking"  would  be  detected  at  onco  by  the 
first  intelligent  observer,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  not 
worthwhile  to  “cook,”  because  it  would  take 
less  time  to  alter  the  feature.  The  execution  of 
geomctrically.shacled  elevations  was  so  purely 
architectural,  that  it  must  be  done  in  the  office, 
and  no  architect’s  exhibition  or  competition 
drawing  in  France  had  ever  been  pat  out  to  his 
knowledge;  whereas,  the  perspective  drawings, 
on  the  contrary,  if  done  to  a large  scale,  took  so 
long  a time  to  execute,  required  so  much  room, 
and,  generally  speaking,  an  expert  draughtsman, 
that  it  could  only  be  done  out  of  the  office. 
With  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  tinted  and 
etched  drawings,  it  was  by  the  elementary 
instruction  iu,  and  their  habitual  practice  of, 
tinting  geometrical  drawings  that  the  student 
learnt  how  to  use  his  brush.  With  respect  to 
the  finishing  of  perspective  or  geometrical  draw- 
ings, whilst  on  the  one  hand  he  would  be  inclined 
to  condemn  the  elaborate  finish  and  the  employ- 
ment of  body  colour  in  tinted  drawings  ; on  the 
other  hand,  the  waste  of  labour  involved  in 
etching  seemed  to  him  to  be  equally  a mistake. 
He  believed  that  the  magnificent  geometrical 
drawing  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  designs  for  tho 
Edinburgh  Cathedral  took  a month  or  six  weeks 
to  execute  ; whereas,  Mr.  Thomas  Allom  would 
have  produced  in  colour  a far  better  result,— 
truer  and  more  like  nature, — in  a day  or  two. 

Speaking  of  working  drawings,  Mr.  Spiers 
said  that  he  would  warn  them  against  employ, 
ing  the  system  of  shadows,  otherwise, they  might 
find  some  intelligent  workman  executing  them. 
For  working  drawings  the  artistic  effect  should 
be  quite  of  secondary  importance,  the  object 
being  simply  to  distinguish  difierent  materials 
for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  quantity 
surveyor,  and  of  the  contractor  and  workman. 
(1)  The  colours  should  be  those  which  were 

commonly  found  iu  every  colour-box ; (2)  as  a 

rule  they  should  be  unmixed,  because  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  the  same  qualities  of  tone  iu 
subsequent  mixtures;  and  (3)  as  far  as  pos- 
sible they  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
colour  of  tho  material  indicated.  He  thought, 
for  instance,  that  it  was  a mistake  to  use  bright 
blue  for  stone,  because  such  a use  led  to  con- 
trasts of  effect  which  would  be  wanting  in  the 
executed  building,  and  wore  therefoi-e  deceptive. 
The  list  which  he  would  venture  to  suggest  for 
the  approbation  of  those  present  was  the  follow- 
ing : — Stone,  burnt  umber;  brick,  light  red; 
tiles,  Indian  red  ; fir  and  deal,  yellow  ochre  for 
unwrought,  tinted  over  with  burnt  sienna  when 
wrought;  oak,  warm  sepia;  iron  (wrought), 
Prussian  blue;  (cast),  if  necessary,  perhaps  a 
green;  lead,  cobalt;  brass,  gamboge;  copper, 
gamboge  and  Indian  red;  slate,  indio;o ; plaster, 
Payne’s  gray;  glass,  mottled  cobalt;  cement, 
cold  sepia ; concrete,  mottled  grey  and  sepia. 
Tho  sectional  parts  should  all  be  dark  tints  of 
the  samo  colour,  except  fir  and  deals,  which 
might  be  burnt  sienna  (yellow  ochre  being  too 
light  a colour),  and  sometimes  iron,  whilst  it  was 
foQud  more  convenient  to  tint  vermilion  in 
section  ; if  the  distinction  be  made  between  cast 
and  wrought,  emerald  green  would  do  for  the 
former,  and  carry  out  the  principle  above  laid 
down.  This  left  two  other  colours  (there  being 
sixteen  in  all),  viz.,  black  and  carmine,  the  former 
being  best  to  represent  old  work,  the  latter 
useful  (on  account  of  its  transparency)  to  tint 
in  sections,  the  constructiou  of  which  it  had 
not  for  the  moment  been  found  convenient  to 
determine. 

For  drawing  on  when  travelling,  he  thought 
an  imperial  block  and  octavo  sketch-book  would 
prove  tho  most  useful.  Some  preferred  (juarto 
or  smaller  square  sketch-books : but  they  were 
not  80  convenient  to  hold.  For  water-colour 
di'awing  the  paper  of  a block  had  one  disadvan. 
tage  in  its  cockling  up.  lie  always,  therefore, 
cook  a small  board,  and  either  mounted  his  paper 
with  mouth  glue,  or  fixed  it  with  drawing-pins. 
He  thought  it  was  a great  advantage  to  vary 
one’s  work,  as  one  kind  of  drawing  was  a relief 
to  another.  Perhaps  the  best  course  to  be 
taken  (for  the  purposes  of  study)  if  they  in- 
tended measuring  or  drawing,  in  perspective,  a 
building,  or  a portion  of  a large  building,  was  to 
make  a sketch  plan,  elevation,  and  section  of  the 
same  before  commencing  ; the  plan  could  be 
measured  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  pacing  it, 
and  the  elevation  and  section  could  generally  be 
obtained  in  an  approximate  way  by  measuring 
some  8 ft.  or  10  ft.  in  height  first,  then  retiring  a 
few  paces,  holding  up  a two-foot  rule  perpendicu- 
larly, making  the  8 ft.  or  10  ft.  accord  in  heiglit 
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with  4 in.  or  5 in.  of  scale,  and  raising  the  eye  to 
some  second  line,  such  as  a string-course.  The 
number  of  additional  half-inches  would  give  them 
the  number  of  feet  to  be  added  to  the  8 ft.  or  10ft. 
That,  say,  gave  them  20  ft.  in  height;  again 
retiring  let  that  dimension  accord  with  5 in., 
and  ascertain  in  like  manner  the  height  of  some 
other  marked  line.  They  would  find  it  possible, 
if  tho  rule  be  held  perpendicularly,  to  obtain 
within  5 per  cent,  the  real  height  of  a lofty 
building.  The  rule  of  “ measure  and  plot  on  the 
spot’’  was  an  infallible  one,  and  could  not  bo  too 
much  impressed  on  tho  student.  For  the  mea- 
suring of  mouldings  an  instrument  called  the 
cymagraph,  invented  by  Mr.  Shaipe,  was  of  great 
value.  Tho  perspective  drawing  might  be  on 
white  or  tinted  paper,  and  in  pencil  or  shaded, 
outlined  or  etched,  or  tinted  ; and  he  thought 
that  water-colour  drawing  was  the  best  means 
of  training  the  eye  to  recognise  harmony  and 
contrast  of  colour. 

Mr.  Ridgo  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Spiers 
regarding  tho  use  of  projecting  shadows  at  an 
angle  of  45^'.  As  a matter  of  fact,  ho  fancied 
that  one  very  seldom  either  projected  a shadow 
geometrically  and  accurately  iu  designing  any 
work,  or  put  it  iu  perspective.  The  habit  was 
so  common  of  working  back  a plan,  elevation, 
and  section  of  anything  that  was  to  be  designed, 
that  one  knew  intuitively  almost  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  by  that  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  three  drawings  taken  together ; and 
he  thought  that  it  was  very  rarely  necessary,  for 
the  purposes  of  design,  cither  to  go  to  the  difficult 
process  of  projecting  shadow  accurately  at  two 
angles  of  45",  or  to  that  of  throwing  anything 
into  perspective.  He  confessed  that  it  was  the 
last  thing  that  he  did,— that  was  to  put  anything 
in  perspective.  The  remarks  made  upon  colours 
by  Mr.  Spiers  were  such  that  would  commend 
themselves  to  all  present. 

Mr.  Ilavenscroft  differed  from  Mr.  Spiers’s 
view,  that  the  question  of  drawings  of  competi- 
tion  being  coloured  or  etched  did  nob  materially 
matter. 

Mr.  Mathews  was  of  opinion  that  shadowing 
and  perspective  were  distinct,  and  that  the 
former  could  not  supersede  the  latter.  In 
some  perspective  was  absolutely  a necessity  and 
must  be  resorted  to.  Neither  one  principle  nor 
the  other  could  bo  solely  adopted. 

Mr.  Johnson  reminded  the  meeting  that  the 
fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  tho  perspec- 
tive drawings  only  represented  a building  from 
one  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Robertson  said,  that  with  reference  to  the 
merits  of  shaded  and  perspective  drawings,  the 
great  tendency  in  tho  latter  was  the  strong 
temptation  to  “ fudge’’ ; and  when  a perspective 
was  executed,  it  was  very  difficult  to  discover 
the  “fudging"  ; but  there  was  no  such  temptation 
in  executing  a geometrical  drawing,  because 
“ fudging  ’’  would  spoil  the  drawing.  In  several 
respects  he  believed  the  balance  was  iu  favour 
of  geometrical  drawings  with  projecting  shadows 
as  compared  to  perspective. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS  AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 

We  give  in  onr  present  number  illustrations 
of  Elementary  Schools,  erected  by  the  Ports- 
mouth School  Board,  iu  Kent-sti'oet,  Portsea. 
The  boys’  and  infants’  schools  are  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  the  girls’  school  is  on  tho  first  floor 
over  the  boys’  school.  The  schools  will  accom- 
modate 16U  boys,  IGO  girls,  and  20G  infants, 
making  iu  all  526  children.  The  amount  of  con. 
tract  for  this  building,  exclusive  of  fittings,  was 
2,518h ; bub  the  cost  of  fittings,  superintend- 
ence, &c.,  will  bring  up  the  amount  to  very 
nearly  6?.  per  child,  and  out  of  this  a consider- 
able  amount  has  had  to  be  expended  iu  raising 
the  surface  of  site  to  a level  with  the  ad- 
joining  roads.  The  buildings  are  faced  exter- 
nally with  red  pressed  bricks,  and  have  Bath 
stone  dressings,  and  are  roofed  with  tiles. 
They  are  heated  by  Boyd’s  ventilating  grates, 
and  tho  foul  air  is  extracted  by  air-flues 
carried  up  from  the  ceilings,  and  separated  from 
the  smoke-flues  ,by  iron  flue  divisions.  Messrs. 
Davis  & Emanuel,  of  Finsbury-circus,  and 
Messrs.  Mileham  & Kennedy,  of  Great  Marl 
borough-street,  Loudon,  have  acted  jointly  as 
architects.  Mr.  Charles  Morey  is  tho  contractor, 
and  his  manager  is  Mr.  Cogswell. 

Another  Board  School,  to  accommodate  684 
children,  is  also  being  erected  iu  Albert-road, 
Portsmouth,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
same  architects;  and  in  this  latter  case,  Mr. 
Quick,  of  Southsea,  is  the  contractor. 


The  recent  decision  against  the  reredos  it 
Exeter  Cathedral  has  caused  some  trepidation  ir 
Worcester,  where  a work  of  similar  charactej 
has  been  set  up  in  tho  cathedral.  We  publish* 
view  of  it  in  our  present  number. 

It  is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  ole 
screen  which  it  supersedes,  between  the  twe 
eastern  piers  of  the  intersecting  bay  at  the  easi 
transejjt.  The  main  portion  of  tho  design  con 
sists  of  five  niches,  each  contaiuing  a aeatee 
figure  nearly  life-size,  that  iu  the  contra!  am 
largest  niche  representing  our  Saviour  in  tin 
act  of  benediction,  those  to  the  north  St.  Mattliev 
and  St.  Mark,  and  to  the  south  St.  John  and  St 
Luke.  Below  the  figures  runs  a horizontal  strinj 
course  a few  inches  above  the  altar-table.  Tin 
niches  are  separated  by  clustered  shafts,  witl 
richly-carved  capitals  aud  moulded  bases  sop 
porting  gabled  canopies  with  elaborate  crestia 
and  fiuials.  The  arched  head  of  each  cauopya 
in  the  form  of  a trefoil,  and  between  the  gable 
are  smaller  canopies,  similar  in  form,  contaiiiin| 
figures  of  angels  sculptured  iu  white  alabastea 
Above  these  again  is  a horizontal  cresting  sup 
porting  other  angels. 

From  the  central  gable  rises  an  open  canopj 
•esting  on  four  clustered  shafts  of  colourei 
mai-bles,  aud  surmounted  by  a pyramidal  spii 
crocheted  on  the  angles,  aud  terminating  in 
small  inlaid  cross.  The  spandrels  and  finials  ar 
richly  jewelled  with  polished  Derbyshire  spa 
and  pebbles,  and  inlaid  with  mosaics,  and  in  th 
centre  of  each  gable  is  a circular  medallion  wit 
sculptured  bust  iu  relief.  The  north  and  sout 
wings  of  the  reredos  consist  of  open  arcades*! 
three  gabled  arches,  similar  to  those  over  th 
figures,  but  somewhat  less  elaborate,  each  opei 
ing  containing  a light  grille  of  wrought  iroi 
gilt.  The  solid  base  extending  on  either  sido.< 
the  table  beneath  these  arcades  is  relieved  b 
diaper-woi'k,  enriched  with  gold  and  colour,  an 
polished  gems  of  Derbyshire  spar  of  tho  most  varie 
and  beautiful  tints.  The  outlines  of  the  whoj 
of  the  carving,  as  vrell  as  of  the  arches,  8trin| 
courses,  &c.,  are  gilded,  and  the  extreme  brighl 
ness  of  the  gold  is  subdued.  The  figures  especial) 
are  skilfully  treated.  The  materials  employe 
throughout  are  polished  marbles  and  alabaster. 

The  reredos  was  executed  from  the  design^ 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  by  Messrs.  Farmer.i 
Brindley  ; and  the  cost,  including  recent  gildin 
and  decoration,  may  ho  called  2,300?.  It  \V6 
presented  by  the  dean  (who  has  just  resigned] 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Peel. 

Tho  total  amount  spent  in  the  cathedralj. 
said  to  exceed  100,000?.  It  should  bo  remen 
bered  that  the  principal  part  of  the  cathedn 
restoration  was  carried  on  from  tho  designs  aii 
Tinder  the  superintendence  of  the  late  IL 
Perkins,  architect  to  the  dean  and  chapter  ; an 
that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  engaged  for  the  n 
arrangement  aud  decoration  of  the  choir  an 
nave.  The  firms  which  undertook  the  contracl 
from  time  to  time  were  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Birminf 
ham;  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Bristol ; Messrs.  Collins  i 
Cullis,  of  Tewkesbury;  and  Messrs.  WoodR 
Sou,  of  Worcester.  Decorators,  Messrs.  Han 
man,  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Wells,  of  Woi 
cester.  Sculptors  aud  carvers,  Mr.  Fovsytl 
Mr.  Boulton,  and  Messrs.  Farmer  & BrincUffl 
Brass  and  metal  workers,  Messrs.  Skidinor^^ 
Coventry.  Tho  encaustic  tiles  for  the  choir  an 
altar  space  were  manufactured  at  Lugwardini 
from  designs  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. ; an 
the  marble  for  the  same  portions  was  supplie 
by  Messrs.  Poole  & Sons.  The  clerk  of  tb 
whole  works  was  Mr.  Forrest. 


The  Cookery  School. — On  Saturday  M; 
Buckmaster  delivered  the  second  of  his  weekl 
lectures  on  cookery.  The  school  was  crowdet 
and  the  illustrations  wore  more  successful  tha 
on  the  previous  Saturday.  He  said  the  cbie 
object  of  these  lectures  was  to  awaken  mor 
public  interest  in  the  National  Training  Schoc 
of  Cookery.  General  principles  and  a fow  uaefi 
hints  may  be  given  by  lectures,  but  the  art,  lik 
every  other  art,  must  be  acquired  by  jiractic* 
We  want,  said  he,  25,000  young  women  to  g 
into  the  country  and  teach  cooking.  An  irr 
portant  feature  of  tho  school  was  the  training  ( 
instructors,  but  up  to  the  present  time  very  fe' 
suitable  persons  have  offered  themselves  a 
teachers.  A meagre  or  vegetable  soup,  sole  a 
gratin,  and  savoury  omelettes  were  preparec 
One  important  feature  of  these  Saturday  lecture 
is  that  persons  can  see  the  beginning  and  finisbin 
of  every  dish,  and  about  ninety  paid  the  cxti 
I Gd.  for  tasting. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  CnURCn  OF  ST.  MARY,  NEWINGTOX 
SURREY. 

No)i-  that  the  pariah  church  of  Newington 
Surrey,  ia  about  shortly  to  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  its  successor,  with  a new  face  and  form,  to 
start  up  at  some  distance  ofi',  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  show  that  tlie  original  site  of  the 
church, — that,  at  least,  of  the  Domesday  record, — 
was  where  the  church  stauds  now.  This  is  a 
matter  which  writers  on  the  churches  in  Suri’ey 
ha^e  expressed  some  diflbrence  of  opinion  about  j 
but  by  means  of  an  old  document,  found  some 
years  ago  among  my  grandfather’s  papers, — a 
oo|)y  of  a Terner  of  the  glebe  lands,  houses,  ic., 
made  in  1729,  and  of  wln'ch  he  took  a copy  in 
3799,  when  Rector’s  Warden, — I am  enabled  to 
demonstrate  that  the  church,  since  the  Norman 
Conquest,  has  never  changed  its  situation. 

lu  that  portion  of  Domesday  Book  which 
relates  to  Surrey,  there  is  a description  of  tiie 
manor  of  Walkojide  (irohcorth),  where  it  is 
said  there  is  a church  with  eight  acres  of  meadow 
laud. 

The  first  mention  of  Neweton  {Nexinurjinn) 
occurs  in  the  Testa  de  Nevil  {$ive-  Liber  Feodorum 
ill  Curia  Scaccarii),  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  or 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; it  is  there 
stated  that  the  Queen’s  goldsmith  holds  of  the 
king,  mcapite,  one  acre  of  land  in  Neweton,  by 
the  service  of  rendering  a gallon  of  honey.  In 
the  taxation  of  spiritualities  made  by  Pope 
, Nicholas  IV.,  in  1292,  the  church  ia  spoken  of  aa 
being  at  Newington  ; and  in  the  Archbishop  of 
Cjinterbury’a  Register,  1313,  the  parish  is  called 
Newington  juxta  London. 

The^  living  was  a rectory,  then  in  the  Arch, 
bishop’s  gift,  and  of  increasing  value.  In  the 
time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  worth 
only  XXX.  solidoa  (901.),  but  when  the  Domesday 
burvey  was  made  it  was  worth  double  that  sum. 
Ihe  manor,  on  the  contrarj",  was  becoming  of 
less  importance.  The  fii'st  notice  wc  have  of  it 
is  that  Edmund  Ironside  gave  it  to  Hitanl,  his 
jester,  who,  on  going  to  Rome,  gave  it  to  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury.  In  King  Edward’s  time  it 
. was  taxed  for  five  hides  (500  acres),  but,  at  the 
1 time  of  the  survey,  for  three  hides  and  a half 
only,  nearly  one-thii-d  less.  After  the  thirteenth 
century  we  hear  no  more  of  the  church  at  Wal. 
eordo;  from  that  time  the  church  is  said  tube 
at  Newington.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  did 
the  original  church  stand  at  Walworth,  and  was 
subsequently  moved  to  Newington,  or  did  it  only 
change  its  name  with  the  now  name  given  to  the 
I’ai'ish  ? Lysons,  who  wrote  in  1791,  “ Environs 
ot  London,”  suggests  that  the  church  might 
have  been  rebuilt  on  a new  site,  and  becoming 
BUTTOuiided  by  houses,  the  locality  received  the 
name  of  Neweton,  or  Newtowm,  subsequently 
Newington.  But  this  suggestion  is  a mere  hypo- 
thesis. _ Where  churches  have  been  first  built 
there  is  a general  disposition  on  the  part  of 
eoolesiastics  to  retain  them  j the  pious  commonly 
desire  to  worship  God  where  their  forefathers 
knelt  before  them,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy 
to  encourage  this  sentiment.  In  those  days 
^ero  were  no  London  improvements  required  at 
Newington  to  endanger  the  sacred  fabric,  and 
change  its  hallowed  locality.  When  churches 
need  rebuilding,  it  has  been  the  rule  in  England 
to  rebuild  them  where  they  stood  before,  and  I 
shall  bo  able  to  show  that  the  church  at  Walcorde, 
jotherwise  Newington,  was  no  exception  to  this 
; laudable  practice. 

j1  ^ The  words  of  Domesday  record  are, — " Ibi 
^Ecclesia  et  viii.  oevee  prati.”  These  eight  acres 
i(jf  meadow-land  were  attached  to  the  church, 
Und  formed  the  church-field.  They  were  also 
■jontiguoiis  to  the  manoz’,  which  was  of  laz'ge 
axtent,  and,  in  King  Edward’s  time,  consisting 
J)f  500  acres,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
^Jresezzt  parish,  which  contains  only  G30  acres, 
liucluding  Walworth  Common.  Even  the  350 
^HCres,  the  extent  of  the  manor  at  the  time  of 
Jho  Conquest,  supposing  the  pi'esent  manor- 
‘louse  to  stand  near  the  site  of  the  original  one, 

• i.nd  to  indicate  the  probable  centre  of  the  manor, 
yould  bring  the  situation  of  Newington  Chnrch 
vnthin  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  “Ibi 
■■>‘Cclesia  et  viii.  acra  prati.”  The  old  church  at 
I'.'iewmgton  had  a low  square  tower  of  flint  and 
.ag  stone,  similar  to  other  church-towers  in 
••  ■urrey  that  date  from  the  fourteenth  century,  or 
iomowhat  earlier,  and  its  becoming  surrounded 
* ' M comparatively  a recent  event. 

I .Manning  and  Bray,  in  their  stupendous  History 
11^  Surrey,  have  no  hesitation  in  considering 
•i.aleorde  (Walworth),  still  the  name  of  the 
>anor,  to  be  the  same  as  Newington;  and  the 
1 ev.  Mr.  Hussey,  in  his  account  of  the  churches 
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in  Surrey,  remarks,  if  this  be  so,  then  the 
Domesday  church  was  at  Newington,  not  at 
Walworth.  The  Domesday  church  was  where 
the  eight  acres  of  meadow-land  were,  and  these 
were  ac  Newington. 

Among  the  items  contained  in  the  terrier  of 
the  glebe,  lauds,  &c.,  made  in  1729,  when  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Tasw’ell  was  rector,  is  one  which 
begins  as  follows  ” Item.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  churchyard  there  lies  a parcel  of  pos- 
ture aud  meadow  ground,  called  the  Church, 
field,  in  the  occupation  of  the  Widow  Hax-- 
wood,  containing  about  7J-  acres.  This 
church-field  formerly  contained  8 acres,  but 
in  the  year  1648,  part  of  it,  containing  in  length 
about  200  yards,  and  in  breadth  about  4 ya^s, 
was  taken  out  of  it  to  make  a footway  leading 
from  Newington  to  the  east  end  of  Kinnigton- 
lane;  and  in  the  year  1718,  the  trustees  for 
mending  and  i-epairing  the  road  from  Newino'ton 
to  Vauxhall,  took  about  14  ft.  in  breadth, 'and 
about  48  ft.  in  length,  from  the  Church-field 
aforesaid,  to  widen  the  road  turning  from  New- 
ington  to  Kinnigton,  which  road  was  before 
so  narrow  that  two  wagons  could  not  meet 
there ” 

The  terrier  also  states  that  two  small  pieces 
of  the  Church-field  were  taken,  one  about  1037, 
aud  the  other  in  1665,  to  enlarge  the  church- 
yzzrd.  Therecan  bo  no  manner  of  doubt,  therefore, 
but  that  the  church,  with  its  8 acres  of  meadow 
land,  recorded  in  “Domesday  Book,”  was  one 
aud  the  same  with  the  church  at  Newington, 
and  that  we  may  say  of  the  latter,  as  the 
record  says  of  the  former,— “Ifci  Erclesia  et  viii. 
aenv  prati,”  though  it  would  now  be  impossible 
to  find  any  portion  of  the  latter  which  has  not 
been  brought  into  subjection  under  the  despotic 
law  of  the  spread  of  bricks  aud  mortar. 

n,  C.  Bahlow,  M.D.,  F.G.S. 


ORNAMENTAL  WORK  IN  METAL. 

Last  week,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  a paper 
was  read  “ On  Progress  made  in  Ornamental 
Processes  connected  with  Metallic  and  other  In- 
dustries,”  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Aitken,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  The  progress  of  a nation  is  not  to 
be  tested  by  the  production  of  works  for  the  few 
gifted  with  wealth,  but  in  the  abundance  of 
those  produced  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  the 
many;  the  true  wealth  of  a nation  is  not  best 
represented  by  its  mines  of  precious  metals,  or 
its  works  in  these.  It  is  in  the  abundance  of  its 
mmes  of  useful  metals,  as  iron,  and  the  coal 
with  which  its  ores  are  smelted,  aud  in  the 
energy  aud  ability  of  its  people  to  convert  these 
into  the  thousand  forms  given  to  it,  that  the 
true  wealth  of  a nation  consists. 

The  production  of  iron  in  England  in  1871 
amounted  to  6,733,213  tons;  the  united  pro- 
duction of  North  America,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Austria,  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Soutli  America,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Japan,  the  aggregate  of  the  pro’ 
duction  of  iron  in  all  parts  of  .the  world,  except 
England,  only  amounted  to  7,107,324  tons. 
England  therefore  produces  nearly  as  much  iron 
as  all  the  other  countries  in  the  world.  Since 
1860  she  has  nearly  doubled  her  production  ; in 
that  year  it  only  amounted  to  3,826,752  tons ; 
in  1871,  it  was  increased  to  6,733,213  tons.  It 
must  nob  be  forgotten  that  the  means  which 
have  conduced  to  the  development  of  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  in  other  countries  are  all  our 
own.  Dudley  was  the  first  who  applied  mineral 
fuel  to  the  smelting  of  iron;  Cort  introduced 
the  puddling.furnacB  aud  the  rolling-mill;  the 
genius  of  Watt  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers  of  iron  the  irresistible  and  un. 
limited  power  of  steam  to  propel  and  give 
motion  to  their  rolling-mills,  to  produce  which 
.the  comparatively  feeble  and  nob  alwavs 
[available  force  of  water  is  totally  nncqual; 

I Neilson  economised  the  consumption  of  fuel  by 
the  application  of  the  hot  blast  ; Nasmyth 
rendered  practically  useful  the  steam  hammer  ; 
Armstrong  built  up  wrought  iron  and  steel,  and 
pioduced  ordnance,  the  penetrating  power  of 
which  necessitated  an  increased  thickness  of 
armour  plating;  Sanderson  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  rolling  armour  plates,  such  as  are  now 
produced  by  John  Brown  & Co.,  and  Cammell  & 
Co.,  of  Sheffield ; the  universal  rolling-mill  was 
the  creation  of  Arrowsmith.  At  the  root  of  the 
cheap  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  lies  the  dis- 
covery  of  an  honoured  member  of  this  Society, 
Bessemer,  whose  process  is  to  be  found  applied 
all  over  the  Continent,  wherever  iron  is  made. 
The  ease  and  economy  with  which  iron  will  in  the 
future  be  converted  into  steel,  will  owe  its  exist- 


ence  to  Bessemer’s  discovery  as  the  initial  letter, 
Industry  in  iron  has  recently  received  a check,  a 
shaft  guided  by  a feather  from  the  wing  of  a 
collateral  indu.stry  has  inflicted  on  it  a serious 
injury.  To  this  is  due  the  origin  of  the  para- 
graphs going  the  round  of  the  public  prints.  The 
Scotsman,  about  five  weeks  ago,  had  the  follow- 
ing Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  are 
gradually  ousting  English  iron  from  all  the  large 
foreign  markets.  Belgium  bars,  of  a quality 
which  could  not  be  produced  in  this  country 
under  12Z.  10s.  to  13i.,  were  offered  at  lOh  lOs. 
delivered  at  Birmingham.”  On  the  10th  of  the 
present  month  it  was  stated  in  a Birmingham 
newspaper  ; “ If  the  reduction  of  wages  which 
the  masters  are  seeking  to  enforce  should  be 
accepted  by  the  men,  the  price  of  coal  may,  per- 
haps, be  reduced  to  a sufficient  extent  to  enable 
ironmasters  to  compete  with  foreign  producer.?, 
but  of  this  we  regret  to  say  there  is  little  present 
prospect,  neither  masters  nor  men  being  willing 
to  make  any  concession.” 

A national  industry  is  checked  by  the  war 
betweou  capital  and  labour,  having  its  origin  at 
present  in  the  coal  districts.  No  fact  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  wages  of  miners  bear  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  advances  made  in  tho 
price  of  coal,  which  has  checked  our  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  and  laid  it  open  to  the  introduction 
of  foreign  iron,  the  cheap  production  of  which 
ia  aided  by  the  economical  living  of  foreign 
artizans,  who  are  also  better  educated  indus- 
trially, and  in  whose  countries  a better  feeling 
exists  between  master  and  workmen,  and  strikes 
are  almost  uuknown;  Governments  aid  their 
manufacturers  by  the  publication  of  reports, 
written  by  their  most  able  men,  setting  forth 
the  improvements  made  in  other  countries  cal- 
culated  to  advance  their  iron  industry.  The 
progress,  even  the  very  introduction,  of  th(» 
manufacture  cf  iron  into  France  and  Belgium,  is 
due  to  Englishmen.  The  largest  iron  works’ in 
1 ranee,  “The  Creusot,”  owe  their  existence  to 
John  Wilkinson,  of  Broseley,  who,  in  1782,  made 
the  first  iron  bellows,  and  built  a canal  boat  of 
iron  (the  parent  of  iron. ships,  steamers,  and 
iron-dads).  The  industry  iu  iron  of  Belgium  is 
due  to  another  Englishman,  John  Cockerell, 
who,  111^1317,  commenced  works  at  Seraing, 
near  Liege.  On  the  industry  in  iron  of-  every 
country  Euglaud  is  inscribed.  The  superiority, 
where  exceptionally  recognisable  in  foreign  iron 
or^  steel,  is  entirely  due  to  English  inventive 
skill,  and  no  doubt  aided  by  foreign  scientific 
education  on  the  pare  of  w-orkmen.  England 
must  industrially  educate  her  artizans  employed 
in  the  iron  trade;  want  of  intelligence  will 
not  be  compensated  for  even  by  cheaper  coal. 

The  significance  of  the  rumour  in  1867,  about 
foreign  engineers  carrying  away  orders  for  loco- 
motives, should  not  be  disregarded.  Ten  loco- 
motive  engines  were  ordered  from  an  English 
firm  at  2,4501.  each;  ten  more  from  Esscher, 
Weis.?,  & Co.,  of  Zurich,  at  an  advance  of  1001 
or  2,5501.  each.  The  latter  firm,  on  the  coraple- 
tion  of  the  contract,  represented  a loss  had  been 
sustained,  aud  requested  to  ho  allowed  to  make 
teu  more  at  an  advance  of  2501.,  or  2,8001.  each. 
The  secret  of  the  whole  affair  is  thus  explained. 
When  the  order  was  given,  Euglish  engineering 
firms  were  full  of  work  and  could  not  promise 
early  delivery.  The  Zurich  firm  executed  the 
ten  engines.  Two-thirds  of  the  material  came 
from  England.  In  1865,  when  fifteen  locorao- 
motives  were  ordered  from  the  Creusot,  it  was 
not  known  forty  others  were  ordered  from 
English  manufacturers.  An  offer  being  made  to 
the  same  establishment  to  produce  twenty. five 
more  at  the  same  cost,  M.  Schneider,  the 
director,  declined  to  undertake  the  execution  of 
the  order. 

The  most  wonderful  work  in  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
bitiou  was  the  internal  cupola,  twice  the  diameter 
of  that  Michelangelo  “hung  in  tlieair,” — in  height 
and  diameter  two  St.  Peter’s  could  have  been 
stowed  within  it.  “ Hanging  in  the  air  ” is  simply 
a figure  of  speech,  for  much  solid  masonry  helps 
to  support  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s;  that  at 
Vienna  was  only  supported  by  slender  rods  of 
iron,  bedded  at  their  base  in  concrete.  These 
rods  descended  down  hollow  pilasters  of  brick, 
which  took  no  part  in  sustaining  the  cupola! 

This  wondrous  dome,  “to  which  Diana’s  temple 
was  a cell,”  the  mightiest,  the  most  overpower- 
ing in  conveying  the  effect  of  vastness  and 
immensity  ever  constructed  “since  the  world 
began,”  owed  its  existence  to  the  constructive- 
skill  of  an  English  engineer— John  Scott  Russell 
The  largest  mass  of  iron  e.xhibited  was  the 
rork  of  an  English  firm — Johnson,  Caramels,  it 
Co.,  of  Sheffield ; in  the  rough  it  weighed 
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33  tone,  was  20  ft.  in  length,  fi  ft.  10  in.  in  width, 
and  10  in.  thick,  bent  to  a radius  of  13  ft.  1<?  in. ; 
it  was  not  produced  by  a Prussian,  though  to  be 
used  for  a Prussian  ironclad. 

The  above  as  to  progress  of  English  mecha- 
nical genius,  invention,  and  skill ; then,  as  to  her 
art  industry.  It  is  scarcely  thirty-seven  years 
since  any  effort  was  made  to  improve  the  cha- 
racter of  our  industries  into  which  art  enters  by 
instituting  schools  of  design.  The  work  of 
changing  the  character  of  a nation  is  not  the 
work  of  one  generation,  but  of  many;  we  must 
learn  to  labour  and  to  wait.  Fifty  years  ago 
such  a noble  monument  as  that  which  com- 
memorates the  virtues  of-  Albert  the  Good — 
the  Albert  Memorial — could  not  have  been 
exeonted  by  Englishmen.  I am  very  doubtful 
whether  it  is  the  best  way  to  encourage  English 
talent  in  metal  working  by  proclaiming,  “ In  re- 
spectto  certain  works  of  art,  especially  in  work- 
ing metals,  the  work  done  was  nothing  like  the 
work  done  three  centuries  ago.  The  conditions 
under  which  works  of  an  ornamental  character 
in  metal  are  now  executed  are  entirely  differ- 
ent.” With  all  the  disadvantages  under  which 
we  labour,  there  are  firms  in  England  who 
could  rival  the  iron  work  of  Matsys  ; a 
well. cover  like  that  at  Antwerp  could  be  pro- 
duced if  paid  for,  or  iron  work  such  as  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  is  not  beyond  the 
skill  and  cunning  of  living  Englishmen.  Pay 
the  price,  and  the  work  can  and  will  be  done. 

A good  deal  of  old  iron  work  owes  its  beauty  and 
coherence  to  rust;  besides  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  it  was  executed  by  contract,  estimates 
advertised  for,  or  the  lowest  tender  accepted.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  about  “ doing  work  for 
the  work’s  sake”;the  principle  is  a good  one,  but 
no  really  good  work  is  now  done  without  pay. 
You  may  catch  some  rising  man  to  do  one  work 
for  fame  : that  done,  it  is  not  likely  he  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  same  paymaster.  Those 
who  are  not  intimately  connected  with  manu- 
factures pronounce  verdicts  manufacturers  alone 
know  ; the  money  expended  by  them  is  rarely  re- 
paid  by  the  sale  of  works  of  excellence  in  metal, 
some  examples  of  which  are  equal  in  merit  to 
those  pi’oduced  300  years  ago.  It  may  be  anti- 
cipated other  branches  of  industry  labour  under 
similar  difficulties.  At  Vienna  we  have  been 
told  “ we  were  utterly  beaten  in  art  as  applied 
to  certain  manufactures  ; in  silversmiths’  wares 
and  enamels  we  were  lamentably  behind.”  Re- 
specting silversmiths’  wares,  in  which  character 
it  may  be  presumed  would  be  included  repouss^ 
working,  I failed  to  observe  any  examples 
superior  or  even  equal  to  those  of  Elkiugton’s  in 
the  Vienna  Exhibition.  The  truth,  however, 
should  bo  told  that  there  were  only  two  English 
exhibitors  of  silversmiths’ wares  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Against  these  were  arrayed  the  manufac- 
turers of  silversmiths’  wares  from  every  country, 
especially  those  of  Austria,  Germany,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  France.  1 here,  in  illustration, 
place  ifor  your  inspection  an  example  of  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  their  work  on  a salver 
executed  in  repousse,  in  silver  and  iron  dama- 
scened in  gold. 

Permit  me  now  to  direct  attention  to  a few 
ornamental  processes  which  it  appears  to  me 
advisable  to  cultivate  in  connexion  with  Englisb 
industries.  There  is  the  process  of  enamelling. 
Enamel  is  simply  glass  composed  of  lead  and 
class.  When  transparent,  oxide  of  tin  renders 
the  transparent  glass  opaque;  mixed  with  oxide 
of  gold  it  changes  the  clear  or  opaque  glass  into 
a purple;  red  is  ])roduced  by  the  addition  of 
Hiilpbate  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper  produces  green, 
violet  is  produced  by  manganese,  blue  by  oxide 
of  cobalt. 

The  enamel  is  poured  from  the  crucible  in 
which  it  is  melted  into  flat  cakes;  these  cakes 
are  broken  up,  and  reduced  to  a fine  granular 
condition,  in  a mortar,  or  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  by  grinding  with  a mullcr  on  a slab;  it 
IB  applied  on  metal  which  will  stand  a red  heat 
without  changing  its  form  or  fusing ; gold, 
silver,  copper,  brass,  or  kon  can  be  enamelled. 
There  is  no  true  enamel  which  has  not  been 
fused  at  a red  beat.  The  modes  of  application 
vary  ; applied  on  a flat  plate  or  plaque,  it  is 
worked  with  a brush.  Of  this  class,  are  the 
Limoges  enamels.  Other  methods  of  application 
consist  in  incising  or  cutting  small  troughs  in 
the  surface  of  the  metallic  object  intended  to  be 
enamelled.  In  these  the  enamel  is  placed  or 
applied  ; this  method  of  application  is  called  the 
“ ChamplevA”  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  in 
what  may  be  called  commercial  as  opposed  to 
tine-art  enamels,  the  ” champleve,”  or  grooving, 
or  cost  of  cutting  the  troughs,  is  obviated  by 


using  a pattern  iu  which  the  troughs  have  beeu 
cut,  copies  being  multiplied  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  casting.  Another  method  of  repro- 
ducing is  by  means  of  extra-deposition;  this 
method  is  that  adopted  by  Messrs.  Elkington, 
who  succeeded  in  getting  the  enamel  to  adliere  to 
the  deposited  foundation;  the  French  enamellcrs 
were  unsnccessful  in  doing  so. 

The  next  variety  of  enamels  is  the  partitioned 
or  “ Cloisonne.”  In  this  variety  the  cells  are  not 
cut  out,  blit  are  formed  by  bending  a flat  narrow 
strip  of  ribbon  or  metal  in  such  a manner  as  to 
form  the  retaining  walls  of  the  cells  : cut  in 
horizontal  section  a honeycomb,  or  examine  the 
cutting-out  tools  used  by  a pastrycook  to  cut  out 
paste  with  which  to  decorate  pastry:  this  gives 
the  best  idea  as  to  the  appearance  of  an  object 
prepared  according  to  the  “Cloisonne”  method 
for  the  reception  of  the  enamel.  In  proportion 
to  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  the  design,  so 
are  the  number  of  cells  or  parts  of  cells. 
These,  after  being  prepared,  are  arranged  on  the 
object  and  soldered  to  it.  The  various  colours 
of  enamel  are  then  applied  in  the  cells,  and  fired 
by  subjecting  the  object  to  be  enamelled  to  the 
heat  of  a muffle.  Repeated  applications  of 
enamel  with  repeated  firings  are  required  to  fill 
the  cells.  The  superfluous  enamel  is  finally 
removed  by  grinding  it  away  with  pumice  stone, 
smoothing  it  with  atones  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness.  Apart  from  the  labour  of  forming  and 
placing  tbe;minute  cells,  there  are  difficulties 
attending  the  firing  operation.  Should  one  part 
of  the  muffle  be  too  hot,  and  the  solder  become 
melted  which  holds  the  cells,  the  mor*e  the 
enamel  is  in  a fluid  condition,  the  colours 
mingle,  and  a confluent  mixture  of  colours  isthe 
result.  The  e.xample8  which  are  now  submitted 
for  your  examination  were  produced  by  Messrs. 
Elkington  ; they  only  commenced  their  experi- 
ments  three  years  ago ; the  results  are  most 
satisfactory.  Larger  and  more  important 
examples  by  them  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
coming  exhibition  of  enamels  which  will  shortly 
be  opened  at  South  Kensington.  A complete 
series  of  examples  illustrating  the  production 
of  “ Cloisonne  ” enamel  are  exhibited,  and  an 
illustrated  example  of  the  difficulties  attending 
the  process  of  enamelling. 

Your  attention  will  next  be  directed  to  the 
Niello  process,  not  ranch  or  generally  known, 
only  incidentally  applied  in  England,  and  only 
to  the  more  elaborate  and  costly  objects  used  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  It  was  extensively 
taken  advantage  of  by  Italian  gold  and  silver- 
smiths. Niello  may  be  called  a metallic  enamel, 
composed  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  sulphur  ; 
in  its  preparation  the  most  difficult  metal  to  fuse 
is  first  melted,  the  next  fusible  added,  and  so 
on ; the  melted  metals  in  the  crucible  are  stirred 
with  stick  charcoal  to  ensure  homogeneity;  the 
result  is  a black  compound,  which,  poured  from 
the  crucible,  is  beaten  into  strips.  The  design 
to  which  it  is  applied  is  engraved  on  the  metal 
object  to  be  decorated,  the  lines  beingmore  pro- 
nounced and  stronger  than  on  an  ordinary 
copper-plate  for  printing  from.  Tu  testing  an 
example  of  engraving,  to  which  niello  was  in- 
tended  to  be  applied,  Finegarra,  a goldsmith, 
of  Florence,  originated  the  art  of  copper-plate 
printing;  he  filled  the  lines  of  his  metal  plate 
with  a black  fluid,  -used  damp  paper  to  get  an 
impression  instead  of  taking  a sulphur  cast,  and 
beuce  arose  the  art  of  copper-plate  printing. 
The  mode  of  applying  the  niello  is  by  heating 
the  vessel  or  object  to  bo  nielloed,  and  rubbing 
the  niello  into  the  lines  : when  skilfully  applied, 
the  niello  adheres  firmly  ; excess  of  it  is  removed 
by  files,  the  surface  is  then  stoned,  and  it  is 
finally  polished.  Niello  is  undoubtedly  by  far 
the  best  means  for  decorating,  in  a quiet,  rich 
manner,  surfaces  exposed  to  friction  or  wear  ; it 
preserves  unbroken  the  contour  of  the  larger 
objects  where  the  preservation  of  pnre  form  is 
desired ; it  is  tougher  than  enamel, — no  small 
recommendation.  The  Russians  have  cultivated 
the  })roces8  very  successfully  ; recently  the 
French  have  adopted  it.  In  the  Vienna  Exhi- 
bition it  was  shown  very  extensively  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  trinkets,  but  there  it  was  evi- 
dent engraving,  for  the  reception  of  the  niello 
was  dispensed  with,  and  stamping  took  its  place, 
the  groat  bulk  of  objects  to  which  it  was  applied 
being  stamped. 

Damascening,  or  inlaying  one  metal  in  another, 
is  an  art  which  has  been  practised  a very  long 
period,  introduced  chiefly  on  armour,  and  caskets, 
&c.  There  arc  two  methods  of  practising  the 
process.  By  one  method  the  surface  of  the  metal 
to  be  damascened  is  raised  up  into  a file-like  sur- 
face : the  artist  by  his  skill  causes  to  adhere  to 


the  roughened  surface  threads  of  gold  or  silver,  i 
which  are  applied  and  burnished  down.  Broad  , 
surfaces  are  produced  by  working  the  threads  or  ' 
wires  side  by  side.  Heat  is  applied  ; the  degree  \ 
necessary  requires  greatjudgment.  In  the  other  ; 
surface  to  be  damascened  is  incised  or  cut  into, 
the  incision  at  the  bottom  being  expanded  ; into;! 
this  channel  gold  or  silver  is  introduced  nndi' 
beaten  down.  An  example  of  an  iron  plate  I 
damascened  with  gold,  illustrated  this  process. 

A considerable  misapprehension  prevails  as  tol 
certain  works  supposed  to  be  inlaid  exhibited  byi 
French  manufacturers.  These  were  incised  fi'r 
the  reception  of  the  metal  to  be  inlaid,  but  the. 
introduction  of  the  metal  was  effected  by  de-i 
positing  not  really  inlaying. 

Against  Englisli  progress  is  arrayed  cheapi 
labour,  united  with  higher  intelligence.  The; 
wages  of  foreign  artizans  engaged  in  the  variouB: 
industries  on  the  Continent  are  very  ranch  lowert 
than  those  of  England  engaged  in  similar  indus. 
tries.  High  wages  such  as  those  paid  to  English: 
artizans  are  earned  only  by  the  few  in  eack 
country  whose  skill  and  power  of  raanipirlatioa 
very  far  exceed  those  of  their  fellow  workmen,- 
the  exception  being  those  of  the  United  States' 
of  America,  where  every  article  used  is  more- 
expensive  than  in  England.  A family,  consistr 
ingof  five  individuals,  living  in  England  (clothing 
not  inchrded)  cost  11.  10s.  Gld. ; in  New  York- 
21.  Gs.  6d.  To  single  men,  board  and  lodging, 
including  clothing,  which  in  New  York  woula 
amount  to  951.  9s.  lOd.,  in  England  comes  t< 

• 151.  17s.  8d.  In  Germany,  aworking  man  earn- 
ing 9s.  7jd.  per  week  (251.  per  annum),  snpi 
ported  his  family  on  211.,  and  had  a balance  o 
41.  lOs.  over.  Another,  who  earned  the  excep’ 
tionally  high  wage  of  29s.  per  week,  lived,  supi 
ported  his  family,  and  saved  in  the  year  24-1. 15s; 

Low  wages  extend  all  over  Austria,  Italy 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Belgium. 

The  English  manufacturer  is  placed  at  a clisl, 
advantage  in  the  element  of  wag<=s.  Bat  tht 
power  of  endurance,  arising  from  a better  physr 
cally-constructed  body,  supported  by  nonrishini 
diet,  enables  the  English  artizan  to  do  moix 
work  than  the  foreign  artizan,  in  a given  time 
especially  where  strength  and  sustained  enerpt 
are  required.  The  small  industries  in  Englam 
are  the  large  on  the  Continent,  i.e.,  those  int: 
which  art  enters — where  physical  endurance  i 
less  necessary  than  taste  and  neat-handednesE 
Tn  these,  owing  to  the  superior  education  of  tht 
foreign  artizan,  the  English  manufacturer,  esp*' 
cially  of  light  fancy  articles,  is  placed  at  a disac; 
vantage.  In  this  direction  considerable  progrer 
has  been  made  in  light  ornamental  articles  ; tho6 
now  produced  in  England  are  very  much  ioi 
proved, — better,  lighter,  and  more  elegant  i 
style  ; as  examples  of  this  there  are  the  pen  an 
needle  cases  of  Messrs.  Avery  &,  Son,  and  article 
known  as  jS’ouveniitox  d.'  P-o-'.s-. 

**  >■>* 

For  forty  years  I have  been  counected  wit 
manufactures,  thirty  of  which  I have  spent  : 
the  great  head  centre  of  metallic  industry' 
Birmingham.  The  study  of  the  advancement  i 
manufactures  has  been  that  of  my  life ; thei 
has  been  no  scheme,  local  or  national,  for  tbd 
advancement  which  I have  not  promoted  ai 
actively  engaged  in.  The  future  progress  j 
manufactures  is  bound  up  in  extending  t 
means  of  diffnsing  education — scientific  ai 
industrial.  The  operation  of  the  Education  Ac 
by  diffusing  elementary  instruction,  is  layiij 
the  best  possible  foundation  for  the  higher,  vi’ 
the  scientific,  technical,  or  industrial,  wbil 
must  follow,  the  teachings  of  which  will  T 
largely  assisted  by  local  museums,  such  as  t 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  are  now  active  j 
engaged  in  promoting. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  TREATMENT  O' 
CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 

— With  reference  to  a letter  in  your  pap: 
referring  to  a paper  on  Concrete  Building,  readr 
me  before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineei 
Society,  and  the  discussion  thereon,  allow  meii 
say  a few  words.  _ ; 

The  members  of  the  Civil  and  Mechaniii 
Enmneers’  Society  pride  themselves  in  bittii 
hard  in  their  discussions,  and  evidently  thk 
that  truth  will  be  more  fully  and  surely  elioii 
the  more  strongly  and  pointedly  the  contrf ; 
can  be  stated,  nob  too  strictly  regarding  whetl' 
or  not  these  contrary  statements  are  within  th : 
own  knowledge  or  opinion.  One  of  the  “ pointetj 
speakers  who  dealt  with  such  “crushing  cogenal 
Rf^ainst  concrete  from  an  architectural  poinDil 
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view,  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  never  seen 
more  than  one  concrete  building,  and  that  one 
unfinished. 

The  chief  object  of  my  paper  was  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  advantages  of  concrete  buildings. 
This  part  of  the  subject  was  fully  discussed,  and 
my  statements  and  claims  were  not  disproved, 
or  even  attempted  to  be  gainsaid  by  a majority 
of  the  meeting.  And  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to 
Bee  that  there  was  so  little  in  my  paper  to  suit 
the  hard-hitting  propensities  of  some  of  the 
members,  that  they  preferred  to  pitch  into  a 
branch  of  the  subject  not  really  before  the  meet- 
ing, having  been  reserved  as  a subject  for  future 
discussion. 

I mentioned  the  architectural  treatment  of 
ooncrcto  only  incidentally,  and  in  very  few 
words,  which  were, — “I  have  found  architects 
too  busy  to  care  much  about  the  study  of  a new 
system  of  wall-building,  when  they  are  already 
possessed  of  other  systems  which  they  under, 
stand,  and  are  satisfied  with,  and  which  they  find 
easier  to  treat  ax’chitecturally.”  And  then  the 
concluding  sentences, — " Surely  a system  pos- 
sessing so  many  undoubted  advantages  deserves 
the  earnest  consideration  of  architects.  No  sup. 
posed  difficulties  of  architectural  treatment 
should  deter  them  from  securing  for  their 
clients  tho  many  and  important  advantages  to 
bo  gained.  Much  has  been  written  lately  about 
the  demand  for  a new  style  of  architecture. 
May  I suggest  that  this  may  be  found  in  study- 
ing  the  right  architectural  treatment  of  concrete 
buildings.” 

The  part  of  my  reply  quoted  in  Mr.  Lish’s 
letter  is  not  fully  correct.  It  should  have 
been, — “There  is  little  or  no  difference  in 
a/rchitectural  treatment  between  tho  brick-built 
cemeutod  house  of  the  west  of  London  and  many 
concrete  houses.” 

This  I said  in  complaint  against  the  architects 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  give  concrete  a 
bettor  treatment.  But  I also  mentioned  that 
many  of  our  best  architects  had  endeavoured  to 
step  out  of  tho  beaten  track,  and  had  given  us 
ibuildings  in  concrete,  finished  without  the  ap- 
jpearanco  of  the  sham  stone  front  which  is 
invariably  given  to  a cemented  brick  house. 
[And  I further  stated  that  the  objections  of 
i” cracking,”  blistering,  and  peeling  off,  so  often 
larged  against  cementing  on  brick  and  stone 
walls,  do  not  hold  good  against  cementing  on 
poncrcte  walls.  I have  said  enough  to  show 
(that  Mr.  Lish  was  not  justified  in  concluding 
ithat  I “consider  the  ordinary  cemented  front  to 
Ibe  the  highest  style  attainable  by  any  concrete 
Ijystom.” 

I I am  fully  persuaded  that  concrete  building  is 
papablo  of  high  and  legitimate  treatment  when- 
pver  architects  of  ability  take  it  in  hand.  The 
jiubject  demands  and  deserves  a treatment  more 
jjarefully  considered  and  more  vigorous  than 
.iny  it  has  yet  received. 

' li  mention  that  tiles  and  terra-cotta  have 
titten  been  used  in  connexion  with  concrete,  to 
Jive  colour  and  relief,  and  many  besides  myself 
vill  look  with  interest  for  Mr.  Lish’s  jiromised 
explanation^  of  his  process  for  applying  tiles  to 
iJoncrete  building.  Cuarles  Drake. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  SUPPLY. 

■ I National  Qalloy. — On  a sum  to  complete  the 
. ’ote  of  30,0001.  fur  the  enlargement  of  the  Na- 
bional  Gallery,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  asked  for  an 
piMwance  as  to  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
National  Gallery.  After  tho  catastrophe  at  the 
% autechnicon  ho  thought  they  ought  also  to  re- 
ceive some  assurance  that  the  new  building 
; vould  be  really  or  approximately  fireproof.  The 
i')resent  National  Gallery  was  not  so.  Lord  H. 

I jennox  said  he  had  every  reason  to  hopo  that  in 
' ® spring  of  ,next  year  the  Galleries  would  be 
|hEOwn  open  to  the  public  and  the  national  col. 
sections  in  Trafalgar-square  and  at  South 
ts-ensington  both  safely  housed  in  them.  As  far 
•►8  science  enabled  them  to  go  in  that  direction 
ihe  new  National  Gallery  would  be  rendered 
‘ -reproof.  The  vote  was  agreed  to,  as  were  also 
oms  to  complete  the  votes  of  5,0001.  for  the 
ndastrial  Museum,  Edinburgh,  and  11,1341.  for 
iurhngton  House. 

: Wellington  Monument.— On  tho  vote  of  5001. 
lowards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  WelliDg-. 
Dn  Monument,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  inquired  of 
ue  First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  any 
rogress  was  being  made  with  the  work  in  ques- 
•on.  It  was  a painful  aud,  in  some  respects,  aj 
iBoreditable  fact  that  tho  completion  of  a work  I 
I BO  much  public  interest  should  be  so  long ' 


delayed.  That  delay  was  occasioned,  be  regretted 
to  say,  by  the  ill-health  of  the  sculptor,  but  it 
was  clear  that  the  monument  must  sooner  or 
later  be  finished,  and  the  design  of  Mr.  Stevens 
must  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  Stevens.  Sir  G. 
Bowyer  said  he  thought  that  if,  unhappily,  Mr. 
Stevens’s  health  prevented  his  completing  the 
work,  some  one  else  ought  to  bo  associated  with 
him  for  that  purpose.  He  would  be  glad  to  know 
where  bon.  members  could  obtain  some  ideji  as  to 
what  the  monument  was  to  be  like.  Lord  H. 
Lennox  said  it  was  perfectly  true  that  the  dis- 
tinguished  sculptor  to  whom  the  work  was  origi- 
nally entrnated  had  been  for  some  years  in 
grievous  ill-healtb,  but  at  times  rallying  so  much 
as  to  induce  him  still  to  incline  to  the  hope — 
a very  natural  one — that  be  might  put  the  final 
stamp  of  his  genius  upon  the  work  he  bad  com- 
raenced.  Ho  bad  recently  placed  a gallant  friend 
of  bis  and  another  gentleman  distinguished  in 
art,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Stevens,  and  be  asked 
the  Committee,  so  to  speak,  to  pass  a short  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works. 
They  would  not,  he  was  sure,  require  him  to 
advert  more  specifically  to  the  means  he  intended 
to  adopt  with  a view  to  try  and  bring  the  matter 
to  a successful  issue.  The  hon.  baronet  asked 
where  be  could  get  an  idea  of  what  the  monu- 
ment was  likely  to  bo.  He  wondered  it  bad 
escaped  his  notice  that  a Blue-book  bad  been 
published  in  which  were  given  copies  of  the 
various  drawings  and  also  tho  details  of  the  ex- 
penditure. He  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  make  a 
satisfactory  announcement  on  the  subject  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Votes  tocomplete  tho  sums 
of  80,0001.  for  the  Natural  History  Museum  aud 
of  23,3441,  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Courts 
were  also  agreed  to. 

The  Law  CouHs. — On  the  vote  to  complete 
the  sum  of  80,0001.  for  the  new  Law  Courts,  Sir 
G.  Bowyer  took  occasion  to  complain  of  the 
delay  in  their  constrnotion,  and  the  consequent 
loss,  in  the  shape  of  interest  paid,  to  tho  country, 
as  one  of  tho  most  remarkable  instances  of  mis- 
management  that  had  occurred  in  the  national 
history.  He  recollected,  he  said,  that  when  he 
was  in  Parliament  some  years  ago  a design  for 
the  new  courts  had  been  exhibited  in  the  library 
in  which  utility  seemed  to  have  been  completely 
lost  sight  of  and  the  picturesque  and  ornamental 
aimed  at,  without,  however,  the  attainment  of 
any  general  beauty  of  design.  There  were  what 
appeared  like  two  rows  of  almshouses  on  each 
side,  with  numbers  of  chimneys  and  buttresses, 
and  ho  should  very  much  like  to  know  whether 
that  design,  which  met  with  no  approval  either 
from  the  press  or  the  public  generally,  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  For  his  own  part  he  should 
infinitely  prefer  a plain,  business-like  building, 
such  as  Somerset  House  or  the  Law  Courts  in 
Dublin.  The  designs  were  all  too  ecclesiastical 
in  their  character.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to 
reconsider  the  question,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
present  Government  would  distinguish  them, 
solves  by  adopting  some  economical  plan  which 
would  give  us  a business-like,  simple,  and  noble 
structure,  instead  of  the  one  which  ho  feared 
was  to  be  followed.  Lord  H.  Lennox  would  not 
follow  the  hon.  baronet  into  the  question  of  taste, 
upon  which  they  might  possibly  differ.  The 
design  selected,  however,  was  the  design  of  Mr. 
Street,  to  which  the  juries  had  awarded  the 
prize.  A prize  had  also  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Barry,  but  as  that  gentleman  had  tho  erection  of 
the  National  Gallery  on  his  hands,  ho  preferred 
that  the  matter  should  be  left  entirely  to  Mr. 
Street.*  Ho  was  happy  to  tell  tho  hon.  baronet 
that  it  was  far  too  late  for  the  First  Commis- 


*  Mr.  Barry  very  naturally  objects  to  this  statement 
He  says : — 

“The  judges  of  the  Law  Courts  designs  declared  in 
their  final  report  that  my  design  was  tho  beat  ‘ in  regard 
to  plan,’  and  Mr.  Street’s  ‘in  regard  to  elevation,'  and 
they  advised  our  appointment  as  joint  architects,  placing 
my  name  first  in  their  recommendation. 

At  Mr.  Street's  request,  I joined  him  in  expressing  our 
williugness  to  work  together,  although,  having  regard  to 
tho  emphatic  terms  of  tho  competition  as  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  plan  and  arrangement,  the  declaration  of 
the  judges  might  be  considered,  as  you,  Sir,  have  already 
pointed  out,  an  award  in  my  favour.  Mr.  Street's  sepa- 
rate appointment,  to  my  prejudice,  was  made  subse- 
quently, without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and  in  d-rect 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  judges,  the  finality  of 
whose  decision  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  competitors 
by  a Treasury  Minute  as  an  essential  condition  of  the 
competition. 

The  National  Gallery  competition  was  quite  independ- 
ent of  that  for  tho  Law  Courts,  and  it  was  decided  by 
different  judges.  In  this  case  I was  again  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  favourable  notice.  Mr.  Street,  who 
was  also  a competitor,  was  not  mentioned  by  the  National 
Gallery  judges.  Can  it  be,  as  Lord  H.  Lennox  seems  to 
suggest,  that  a double  success  has  actually  been  turned 
to  my  disadvantage,  and  held  to  justify  my  exclusion  from 
the  greatest  architectural  opportunity  of  the  day  ?” 


sioner  to  attempt  to  reconsider  the  decision 
arrived  at  even  if  he  had  the  audacity  to  attempt 
it.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  baronet  that  great 
loss  had  already  accrued  to  tho  nation  and  the 
Treasury  by  the  delay  which  had  occurred, 
and  that  being  so,  he  did  not  see  how  mat- 
ters would  be  mended  by  holding  them  still 
further  in  abeyance,  and  breaking  a contract 
which  had  already  been  signed.  Sir  G.  Bowyer 
said  he  had  not  suggested  any  lengthened 
delay.  He  believed  that  three  weeks  or  a 
month  would  be  sufficient  for  all  that  he  con- 
templated.  The  vote  was  then  agreed  to,  as  were 
also  the  following: — 7301.  on  account  of  Bams- 
gate  Harbour ; 10,0001.  for  the  acquisition  of  land, 
&c.,  in  connexion  with  the  New  Palace  at  West- 
minster. 


R.  I.  B.  A. 

Sir, — It  is  with  some  surprise  that  I have 
seen  so  little  discussion  in  your  paper  of  th& 
recent  attempt  to  put  the  finances  of  tho  Insti- 
tute on  a hotter  footing,  and  such  a scarcity  of 
suggestions  for  accomplishing  that  desirable 
result. 

Will  you,  therefore,  permit  me  to  offer  the 
following  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a great  mis- 
take, in  such  a small  and  not  very  united  com- 
munity as  tho  architects  of  this  country,  to  split 
it  up  into  two  bodies,  even  when  they  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  same  building  (which  is 
too  suggestive  of  a house  divided  against  itself)  j. 
and  I feel  sure  the  influence  of  the  profession  is 
very  much  weakened  in  consequence.  One  good- 
strong  compact  society  would  be  worth  more 
than  half  a dozen  small  ones,  and  I see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  all  united  under 
one  head — probably  in  separate  grades.  The 
I seniors  might  well  remain  “Fellows,”  the  younger 
members,  “Associates,”  and  students  a minor 
grade,  with  their  subscriptions  regulated  accord- 
ingly.  Honorary  members  could  be  also  ad. 
mitted,  or  a class  created  for  amateurs  and  non. 
professionals  interested  in  architecture,  &c.  On. 
some  such  plan  as  this  I believe  the  Institution 
of  Engineers  is  founded,  and  this  suggestion  is 
respectfully  recommended  to  the  ruling  powers 
of  the  R.  I.  B.  A.,  as  tho  most  likely  means  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue  and  general  prosperity  of 
theii*  society.  E. 

P.S.  This  idea  could  not,  of  coarse,  be  carried 
out,  unless  the  co-operation  of  the  Architectural 
Association  were  obtained,  but  I believe  it  might 
be  quite  as  much  to  their  advantage  as  to  the 
elder  institution. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A MEETING  of  the  district  committee  for 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  of  the  above  association 
was  held  at  the  Town-hall,  Chester.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Thorburn  (Birkenhead),, 
and  there  were  also  present  Messrs.  Matthew 
Jones  (Chester),  J.  Proctor  (Bolton),  P.  Smith 
(Blackburn),  S.  Kelsall  (Stretford),  George 
Dickinson  (Pennington,  Westleigh,  aud  Bed- 
ford), J.  Wilson  (Bacup),  A.  Jacob  (Barrow-in. 
Furness),  W.  H.  Richardson  (Tranmere),  G. 
Watson  (Crewe),  J.  D.  Simpson  (Buxton),  J. 
Holland  (Witton-cum-Twambrookes),  J.  Jackson. 
(Stockport),  J.  Lobley  (Huxley),  A.  Bell 
(Chester),  A.  M.  Fowler  (Salford),  Lines  (Man. 
Chester),  and  R.  Vawser  (Warrington),  secretary. 
After  formal  business  bad  been  transacted,  Mr. 
Bell,  C.E.,  produced  tbe  plans  and  sections  of 
the  intercepting  sewage  works,  and  the  mem- 
bers, accompanied  by  Mr.  Bell,  visited  the  main 
sewage  works,  all  the  details  in  connexion  with 
which  were  explained. 

On  tbe  return  of  the  party  to  the  Town-hall, 
tho  Chairman  said  that  he  thought  Mr.  Bell  wao 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  very  compreheu- 
sive  manner  in  which  be  had  designed  the 
works. 

Mr.  Lines  asked  Mr.  Bell  bow  long  the  water 
was  to  remain  in  the  reservoirs. 

Mr.  Bell  said  it  was  not  intended  to  rest,  it 
would  have  a continuous  flow,  and  be  precipitated 
as  it  flowed  from  one  end  of  tho  tank  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  Lines  asked  what  would  be  the  velocity 
with  which  it  would  move  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  Bell  said  it  would  be  very  slow ; from  2 J ft. 
to  3 ft.  per  second,  and  the  tanks  would  hold 
about  four  hours’  flow. 

Mr.  Vawser  asked  if  each  of  tho  tanks  would 
take  four  hours. 
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Mr.  Bell  said  the  pair  of  upper  tanka  would 
occupy  about  four  hours,  and  one  would  be  filled 
in  two  hours.  The  lower  tanks  were  not  quite 


so  large. 

Mr.  Lines  asked  if  the  rate  of  deposit  of  the 
sewage  had  been  calculated,  and  Mr.  Bell  said 
it  had  been  calculated  on  general  principles  that 
it  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  1 in.  per  minute. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bell  for  his  lucid 
esplanations  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  next  matter  before  the  meeting  was  the 
discussion  on  the  papers  read  at  the  Liverpool 
meeting  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon  (Liverpool),  on 
“ Waste  of  Water,”  and  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler 
(Salford),  on  “The  Utilisation  of  Sewage  and 
the  Water  of  Polluted  Streams.”  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Deacon  his  paper  was  not  discussed,  bub 
that  of  Mr.  Fowler  was  at  some  length,  espe- 
cially the  portion  relating  to  the  utilisation  of 
affluent  water  for  sanitary  purposes. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing  up,  said  the  idea 
was  a novel  one,  and  it  occurred  to  his  mind  that 
there  might  be  cases,  especially  in  large  manu- 
faotnring  towns,  whore  such  a process  might 
become  tho  only  source  for  supplying  water  for 
that  specific  purpose.  They  knew  also  that  the 
population  of  this  country  was  growing  at  such 
a rapid  rate,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  that  it  wonld 
become  a serions  question  where  water  was  to 
come  from  to  supply  the  towns.  He  thought 
the  day  might  arrive  when  such  a process  might 
find  additional  supply  necessary  in  largo  manu- 
facturing towns  for  trade  and  sanitary  purposes 
in  the  way  Mr.  Fowler  suggested. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  fix  the  place 
and  date  of  their  next  meeting. 

On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Jacob  it  was  resolved 
unanimously  to  visit  Barrow-in-Furness  on 
Friday,  the  7th  of  August  next. 


ployed,  who  was  on  the  pavement  in  front, 
observed  indications  of  the  approaching  fall,  and 
he  immediately  raised  an  alarm  for  those  who 
were  inside  to  make  their  escape.  Scarcely 
had  they  began  to  act  on  his  warning  when 
tho  whole  of  the  two  buildings  fell  in,  carry- 
ing  with  them  all  but  one  man,  who  clung  to 
the  roof  of  No.  26,  and  was  subsequently 
rescued  uninjured.  The  other  two  who  had 
been  with  him  came  down  with  the  ruins,  and 
walked  oil  the  fallen  materials  scatheless.  But 
there  yet  remained  several  less  fortunate 
behind,  towards  the  deliverance  of  whom  the 
attention  of  the  workmen  was  soon  directed. 
The  salvage* corps  worked  gallantly  in  the  same 
direction,  and  all  wore  taken  out,  and  at  present 
no  death  has  occnired. 

As  soon  as  all  the  snfEerers  were  released,  the 
rnbbish,  which  had  fallen  out  into  the  street, 
without  injuring  a single  paaser-by  or  vehicle, 
was  removed,  and  the  shoring-up  of  the  adjoining 
houses  was  effected. 

Jlr.  Mason,  a solicitor,  of  No.  30,  Newgate' 
street,  whose  office  looks  on  to  the  condemned 
houses,  states,  that  having  for  some  time  had 
great  fears  for  his  own  safety,  from  the  dangerous 
appearance  of  these  houses,  he  drew  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  City  authorities  to  the  fact. 


iDg  typhoid  by  reason  of  the  juxtaposition  of  human; 
habitations  ; and  when  farmers  did  not  require  the  fluid,' 
which  is  a ereat  matter,  it  could  flow  on  its  way  to  supply, 
others,  or  bo  lost  in  the  sea.  There  would  also  be  am  pie  > 
scope  for  experimentiuB  on  precipitations,  deodorisationg,  ■ 
and  filtratioDS,  of  ail  kinds  in  suitable  situations.  Every 
town  using  the  outfall  would  pay  an  annual  rent  for  the! 
privilege  of  getting  rid  of  its  sewage,  and  farmers  for' 
using  it.  Bo  that  I do  not  see  that  the  financial  part  need, 
bo  an  insuperable  difficulty.  Govemment  aid  must  of 
course  be  Bought,  and  every  year  appears  to  me  to  rendes. 
such  a scheme  more  and  more  imminent. 

TnOS.  GOODCHtLD, 


LIABILITY  OF  LANDLORDS  AND  NOT  ' 
TENANTS  FOR  INSECURE  PIPING. 


At  the  last  sittings  of  the  Durham  County  Court,  8 
case  was  decided  of  some  interest  to  landlords  of  dila-' 
pidated  or  insecure  houses. 

The  action  was  brought  by  a person  named  Jackeom 
1 Boyd,  the  owner  of  a tenementrenteo 
.ght  to  be  made 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 
Newcastle,  Stafordsliire. — Tho  master  buiklera 


of  the  Potteries  and  Newcastle  received  notice 
in  December  from  the  operatives  of  an  applica- 
tion for  an  increase  of  wages  and  a reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labour.  After  several  meetings  of 
the  arbitrators,  Mr.  Balguy,  late  stipendiary 
magistrate  for  the  Potteries,  was  appointed 
umpire.  After  hearing  both  sides  that  gentle- 
man has  delivered  an  award  which  gives  a net 
cash  gain  to  the  men  of  lO^d.  per  week,  and  a 
reduction  of  2^  hours  in  labour. 

Blackpool. — About  GObrickmakers  have  struck 
work  at  Blackpool  for  an  advance  of  Is.  per  1,000, 
to  be  divided  among  the  various  branches  of  the 
trade,  and  which  would  be  equal  to  2d.  per  man. 
Some  of  the  masters  have  acceded  to  the  demand, 
and  the  men  in  those  instances  have  resumed 
work. 

Northaynpton. — At  a meeting  of  the  joiners 
and  carpenters,  held  at  the  Black  Boy  Inn,  in 
January,  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  employers,  a 
Blisworth  firm  being  also  included,  for  an  ad- 
vance  of  three-farthings  per  hour,  equivalent  to 
a rise  of  about  Ss.  6d.  per  week.  A number  of 
the  employers  had  expressed  their  willingness  to 
give  a halfpenny  per  hour  advance  to  their  best 
bftnda.  That  offer  was  accepted ; but  it  was 
resolved  that  the  advance  should  apply  to  all 
grades  of  workmen.  Happily  a general  strike 
has  been  averted.  Tho  men  determined  that 
those  to  whom  the  employers  would  give  the 
advance  should  immediately  resume  work.  A 
largo  number  did  so ; in  fact,  there  was  only  ono 
firm  that  declined  to  give  the  advance  to  the 
whole  of  the  men  they  employed,  and  that  firm 
gave  the  advance  to  a majority  of  them.  The 
strike  was  pretty  general,  bnt  by  the  middle  of 
the  week  nearly  sixty  men  had  " gone  in.” 


CHANCELLOR  OP  EXCHEQUER;  ON  SANI- 
TARY AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  making  hia  financial  statement  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  said  : — “ What  is  it  that  the  people 
mostly  stand  in  need  of  ? I venture  to  say  that 
those  who  have  paid  the  most  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  will  admit  that  there  are 
few  objects  of  greater  importance  than  the  im- 
provement of  their  dwellings — the  improvement 
in  sanitary  arrangements — an  improvement  in 
their  education  in  tho  highest  and  best  sense  of 
the  term,  and  an  improvement  in  the  enconrage- 
ments  we  can  offer  them  for  the  adoption  of 
habits  of  temperance  and  providence.  It  seems 
sanguine  to  say  that  [these  great  objects  can  be 
attained  by  legislation,  but  undoubtedly  by  wise 
legislation  they,  may  be  very  considerably  pro- 
moted, and  it  is  a truth  of  which  we,  at  all  events, 
feel  strongly  convinced,  and  which,  I think,  will 
not  be  slow  to  commend  itself  to  the  minds  of 
others,  if  we  are  really  to  deal  with  questions  of 
the  character  to  which  I have  just  adverted — - 
you  will  deal  with  them,  and  can  only  deal  with 
them  satisfactorily,  through  local  action.  We 
shall  do  very  little'  to  improve  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  without  calling  to  onr  aid  the  assist- 
ance of  all  local  authorities ; we  shall  do  very 
little,  or  nothing,  to  improve  the  sanitary 
arrangements  without  these;  we  shall  do  and 
we  do  very  little  for  education  without  calling  in 
tho  aid  of  local  administration  ; and  with  regard 
to  the  great  question  of  the  encouragement  of 
providence,  I speak  rather  feelingly,  because  I 
have  for  the  last  three  years  been  sitting  with 
other  members  of  this  House  upon  a commission 
which  has  been  inquiring  into  the  important 
subject  [of  the  friendly  societies  and  other  pro- 
vident societies  of  this  country,  and  we  have 
arrived  unanimously  at  the  clear  and  strong  con- 
viction that  if  anything  can  be  done  to  fully 
develope  these  institutions,  and  enconrage  among 
the  people  true  and  sound  habits  of  providence, 
it  can  only  be  done  by  a system  of  concerted 
local  action.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  report 
is  not  yet  in  the  bands  of  members;  but  it  will 
be  in  a very  few  days ; and  they  may  take  it 
from  me  that  the  main  gist  of  our  recommenda- 
tions is  the  constitution  of  a system  of  local 
arrangements  by  which  a great  improvement 
will  be  made  in  these  institutions.” 


BgaiiiSt  Mrs.  Sarah  Boyd,  the  owner  of  a 
by  a Mr.  Lovegreeu,  tSe  latter  being  sc 
liable  for  an  accident,  by  his  landlady. 

Tho  plaintiff  stated  that,  whilst  passing  tho  hou»Q 
owned  by  Mrs.  Boyd,  ho  was  kuockod  down  by  a large 
piece  of  nietil  piping.  Tho  piping  was  a portion  of  thi 
‘'downcomer"  of  the  spouting  of  Lovegreeu’s  house; 
Toe  “ box"  also  fell  with  the  metal  piping.  Hissbouldc! 
was  injured,  and  ho  was  taken  to  tho  county  hospital 
where  it  was  dressed.  He  was  an  out-patient  for  eki 
weeks,  and  unable  to  work.  He  was  earning  H.  lOs.  » 
week  at  the  time  he  was  injured,  and  uow  claimed  lOJ 
damages  for  his  loss  of  time,  forgiving  damages  for  thi 

Eain  he  had  suffered.  The  middle  of  tho  “ downcomer' 
ad  been  hanging  loosely  some  days  before  it  foil 
Mrs.  Boyd  wanted  the  tenant  to  pay  for  the  damage,  ant 
denied  her  liability,  offering  him  Ss.,  which  be  re'used. 

Mr.  Lovegreen,  tho  tenant  of  tho  house,  said  ho  mada 
no  agreement  when  he  took  it  to  keep  the  spout  in  repair 
Ho  sometimes  paid  his  rent  to  the  defendant,  and  at  othel 
times  to  her  son. 

Counsel  for  tho  defence  urged  that  the  wrong  persoi 
had  been  sued. 

The  Judge.— Can  you  pofnt  out  any  authorities  on  tb 


Counsel.— I have  no  authorities  on  the  matter.  Bcrhaji 
you  will  adjourn  it  to  enable  me  to  make  a search. 

On  the  next  dny,  defendant’s  counsel  intimated  that  b 
had  searched  for  cases  bearing  on  the  point,  but  had  nti 
been  able  to  find  euy. 

The  Judge  (Mr.E.  J.  Meynell).— I did  not  expect  tbs 
you  would.  The  defendant  is  liable  to  keep  the  premise 
in  repair,  and  I give  judgment  for  tho  plainlili  for  81' 
with  costa  of  witueases  and  attorney. 


BUILDING  ACT  CASES. 


STJRVEYOU  3 FEES. 

John  Bcttkiiicx  was  summoned,  before  Mr. 


Bridg. 


Hammersmith,  by  Mr.  Knightley,  district  surveyor  s 
Hammersmith,  for  the  sum  of-H.  5s.  for  fees. 

The  defendant  said  he  was  not  the  builder,  but  ho  d 
the  carpenter's  work  to  tho  houses,  and  he  could  not  affol 
to  pay  the  fees. 

Mr.  Knightley  said  there  had  been  a change  of  buildei 
to  the  houses  20  and  21,  George-street,  Laiymer-road,  ai 
at  the  time  the  defendant  gave  notice  to  fluish  them  1 
was  told  that  he  would  be  liable  for  the  fees.  Ho  (M 
Knightley)  had  been  referred  from  one  to  another,  and  i 
last  he  was  obliged  to  summon  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  tho  defendant  had  signed  the  not! 
stating  that  he  had  become  the  builder.  He  made  ' 
order  upon  him  for  the  payment  of  tho  fees  aud  28.  cos 
and  said  he  could,  recover  'from  the  builder. 

Josiah  Moore  was  summoned  for  21.  68.  fees  in  resps 
of  58,  Southerton-road. 


FALL  OP  HOUSES  IN  NEWGATE-STREET. 


On  Tuesday  last  two  liouses  in  Newgafce-street 
fell.  The  premises  in  question.  Nos.  27  and  28, 
were,  with  two  adjoining  houses,  26  and  29, 
sold  on  Friday  last  week,  by  Messrs.  Horne  & 
Eversfield,  for  the  purpose  of  being  pulled  down. 
None  of  the  four  had  been,  inhabited  for  some 
time,  but  the  purchasers  of  Nos.  27  and  28  had 
upon  them  a gang  of  men  to  commence  the  work 
of  demolition.  This  was  not  in  a very  advanced 
state,  as  the  roof  only  had  been  partially 
removed,  but  some  of  the  interior  fittings  in  the 
lower  stories  were  being  operated  on  at  the  same 
time.  Engaged  on  this  work  there  woro  nearly 
twenty  men  and  boys  about  tho  buildings  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  while  three  only  were  on 
the  roof.  Michael  Finn,  one  of  the  men  em^ 


LONDON  SEWAGE  AND  SEWAGE  OP 
TOWNS. 


Bib, — So  long  ago  as  Match.  1855,  I addressed  you  rela- 
tive to  the  above  sobject,  and  then  suggested  that  the 
sewage  should  be  taken  on  to  the  waste  lands  of  Surrey 
instead  of  directly  into  the  Thames,  as  then  proposed,  and 

1 since  carried  out. 

Further  consideration  of  the  subject  has  led  me  to 
firm  my  opinion,  not  only  for  London,  but  for  the  towns 
on  tho  Tnaroes  valley,  the  authorities  of  which  are  at  their 
wits’  eud  to  know  what  course  to  adopt,  and  the  sewage 
from  which  is  very  properly  forbidden  entrance  into  the 
Thames  by  the  conservators  thereof.  I would  also  include 
other  towns  where  drainage  is  necessary,  and  whore  is  it 
not  ? AVhat  I now  propose  is,  that  one  or  more  lines  of 
general  outfall  sewer  should  bo  constructed  from  the  edge 
of  the  metropolitan  area,  and  even  within  it,  through  the 
southern  counties,  direct  into  the  sea  on  the  south  coast, 
gravitation  being  assisted  by  pumping  stations  where 
necessary.  One  advantage  would  be  this,  that  it  could  be 
tapped  at  any  point,  and  irrigation  could  be  carried  on  to 
a large  extent  along  the  route,  without  danger  of  spread- 


0 summon  the  occupier,  who  hud  hia  remei 
5 not  the  occupier.  He  v 


against  ^e  landlord. 

The  defendant  said  he  > 
only  a lodger. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  a lodger  was  not  an  occupier. 

Mr.  Knightley  submitted  that  if  a man  built  hour 
and  let  them  out  in  tenements,  he  (Mr.  Koightlt 
had  power  to  go  against  one,  who  could  deduct  the  fi' 
from  the  rent. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  an  occupier  meant  a person  who  v 
the  occupier  of  the  whole  building,  Mr.  Knightley  sei- 
ing  to  recover  his  fees  from  the  whole  house.  He  ct 
missed  the  sxunmona  with  costs  to  tho  defendant. 


SCHOOL  BO.ARD  SCHOOLS. 
Chelsea. — The  openiog  of  another  n 


school,  situated  in  Crook’a-gi-ound,  Chelsea,  I 
taken  place.  The  Rev.  Canon  Cromwell,  w 
occupied  the  chair,  was  supported  on  the  pi 
form,  among  other  gentlemen,  by  the  Part 
mentary  representatives  (Sir  C.  Dilke  and  E 
W.  Gordon).  The  building  is  inclose  proximi 
to  the  new  embankment,  aud  when  complete 
all  its  details,  will  be  replete  with  the  requit 
ments  of  a well-appointed  school.  At  i 
request  of  the  chairman  Mr.  Wheeler  furnish 
a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  school,  a 
the  circamstances  which  led  to  its  being  pla* 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board.  The  aversi 
attendance  for  the  past  quarter  amounted  to  3: 
In  the  coarse  of  his  address  the  chairman; 
marked  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  interfi 
with  or  injure  any  other  efficient  schools  in  i 
neighbourhood.  They,  therefore,  regretted  ’i 
action  of  the  parents  who,  in  some  instant 
were  withdrawing  their  children  from  ot 
schools  and  transferring  them  to  the  Bo. 
school.  The  boys'  school  was  quite  full,  l 
the  benches  were  occupied  by  boys  who  had  : 
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a prior  claim  on  tho  attention  of  the  Board. 
Speaking  roughly,  he  calculated  that  the  cost  of 
tho  building  when  completed  would  amount  to 
about  8,000i..  and  although  some  buildings  had 
been  erected  at  less  expense  ho  thonglit  the 
Bchools  wore  quite  worth  the  money.  Before 
handing  over  the  keys,  Mr.  E.  H.  Carrie,  in  tho 
coarse  of  an  address  which  had  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  School  Board,  stated  that  the 
building  would  accommodate  619  children,  and 
the  possession  of  over  half  an  acre  of  ground 
allowed  of  there  being  a large  space  reserved  for 
a play-groond. 

Nottingham. — The  first  sot  of  Board  Schools 
erected  in  this  town  has  been  opened  in  Bath- 
street.  The  buildings  consist  of  a two-story 
boys’  and  girls’  school,  and  one-story  infants’ 
school,  occupying  a site  of  about  2,500  square 
yards,  fronting  Bath-street  and  Virginia-street, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  pnblic  recreation- 
ground.  The  boys’  and  girls’  school-room  has  a 
floor  space  of  about  8^200  feet  superficial,  ro- 
iSpectively,  including  class-rooms,  giving  accom- 
hnodation  for  upwards  of  300  children  in  each 
Idepartioent,  calculated  at  ten  square  feet  per 
ichiJd,  exclusive  of  entrance  lobbies,  lavatories, 
and  teachers’  private  rooms.  The  infants’ 
ischool-rooina  have  an  area  of  about  2,300  super- 
■fioial  feet,  and  will  accommodate  250  children, 
also  exolueive  of  entrance  lobbies,  lavatories, 
and  private  room.  No  sohool-room  in  the  bulld- 
og is  less  than  16i  ft.  high.  The  rooms 
khrougliout  are  warmed  by  means  of  hot-water 
ipipes  circulating  from  one  boiler,  consequently 
riiero  are  no  fireplaces  in  any  part  of  the  build- 
jig.  In  addition  to  every  window  having  a case- 
Inent  to  open,  there  are  ventilating  flues  through 
i>ach  department.  The  several  entrances  for 
,ix)y0,  girls,  and  infants  are  separate,  that  for  tho 
Doys  being  at  the  south-east  end  of  tho  main 
building,  those  for  the  girls  and  infants  next 
ITirginia-street.  The  desk  fittings  are  by  Coleman 
tc  Glendimiing,  of  Norwich,  being  arranged  on 
ihe  dual  plan,  i.e.,  one  desk  for  every  two  boys, 
fith  norrow  passages  between  each  group  of 
tllesks,  giving  the  teacher  access  to  every  boy 
jfithout  passing  behind  him.  The  lavatories 
•five  Macfarlaue’s  iron  fittings.  The  out-offices 
axe  arranged  on  a new  plan,  possessing,  it  is 
aid,  the  cleanliness  of  the  ordinary  water-closet 
edthout  the  frequent  liability  to  get  out  of  order, 
like  flushing  arrangements  being  of  simultaneous 
action  throughout  under  the  control  of  the  oare- 
(•iker,  whereby  a large  volume  of  water  is  passed 
[trough  tho  closets  into  the  drain.  The  chief 
wntractor  was  Mr.  John  Rushworth,  of  Notting- 
am,  his  sub-contractors  being, — Mr.  Wheeler, 
|)r  the  plumbing,  glazing,  gasfitting,  and  heating 
.■rrangements ; Mr.  Dance,  for  the  joiner’s  work; 
bnd  Mr.  McPherson  for  the  stonework.  Messrs, 
alvans  & Jolley  are  the  architects. 


CHERCH-BUILDINa  NEWS. 

1 - Burton-on-Trent.-~A  new  church,  dedicated  to 
u't.  Paul,  has  been  built  and  presented  to  the 

)wu  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  M.P.,  the  brewer,  as  was 
,i3oently  noticed,  briefly,  in  our  columns.  It  has 
klist  been  consecrated.  The  foundations  were 
jommenoed  in  1805,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
JluickBaud  being  tapped,  the  whole  area  of  the 
dkarch  had  to  bo  excavated  and  filled  in  with 
koncreio  in  some  places,  as  for  instance  beneath 
u lie  tower  piers,  to  a depth  of  17  ft.  The  general 
i'Wel  of  this  bed  of  ooncreto  is  about  7 ft.  below 
Tiie  snrfuco  of  tho  ground,  and  the  foundations 
u:)!'  the  walls  and  piers  are  built  upon  it  and 
. nought  np  to  the  surface  in  solid  brickwork, 
i-veraging  4 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness  for  the  walls, 

2 id  12  ft.  in  thickness  for  the  tower-piers. 
•-i.nother  layer  of  concrete  6 in.  thick  forms  the 
: -undatiou  for  the  cement  and  tile  pavements. 

he  foundations  and  the  laying  out  of  the  roads 
iiiirroucdiag  the  churchyard  involved  an  outlay 
' ’ over  6,0001.  The  church,  which  is  built  from 
• le  designsofMr.  James  M.  Teale,  of  Doncaster, 
j I'chitect,  was  commenced  by  Messrs.  Critoblow 
,i  Ward,  of  Uttoxeter,  the  contractors,  in  August, 
i/0.  The  general  style  of  the  church  is  Early 
' ecorated,  and  it  consists  of  nave  and  aisles, 

■ i Wth  and  south  transepts,  north  and  south 
' lanoel  and  chnucel  aisles  cruciform  on  plan, 
ith  tho  tower  in  tho  centre  at  the  crossing  of 
i-e  transepts.  The  total  length  is  144  ft.  within 
*0  walls  from  west  to  east,  and  88  ft.  across  the 
: ^septs  from  north  to  south.  The  nave  consists 
six  bays,  is  74  ft.  in  length  and  52  ft.  6 in.  in 
-1  idth  including  the  aisles  (the  clear  width 
t >tween  the  arcading  being  23  ft.  4 in.),  and 
)il  ft,  in  height  to  the  ridge.  The  seats  through. 


out  the  church  are  intended  to  accommodate 
646  persons,  and  chairs  have  been  provided  for 
180  additional,  giving  a total  of  826  seats.  It  is 
tho  intention  of  Mr.  Bass  that  the  whole  church 
should  bo  free.  Tho  exterior  of  tho  church  gives 
more  the  idea  of  solidity  than  of  elaboration. 
The  walls  are  faced  with  Coxbench  stone  ; each 
stone  BCappled  in  ono  direction — contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  hereabouts  of  scappling  each  stone 
in  quarters,  and  with  all  quoins  and  other 
ashlarwork  in  Ancaster  stone.  The  towerin  iho 
centre  is  the  chief  feature.  It  is  123  ft.  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles.  The  belfry 
stage  consists  of  three  windows  on  each  face, 
with  traceried  heads  and  filled  in  with  thick 
glass  louvres.  The  tower  is  finished  with  an 
open  parapet  and  orocketed  pinnacles  20  ft.  in 
height,  with  a large  gargoyle  at  each  angle. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  lead.  The  church  is 
surrounded  by  a boundary  wall  in  Stanton  stone, 
with  large  stone  piers  about  every  10  ft.,  the 
intervals  being  filled  with  iron  fencing,  cast 
from  the  architect’s  designs  by  Messrs.  Morgan, 
Macaulay,  & Waide,  of  Rotherham.  The  gates 
(to  match)  are  bung  from  large  octagonal  stone 
piers,  with  gableted  capitals  surmounted  by 
lamps.  The  entrances  are  all  paved  with  York- 
shire stone  and  Stanton  curbs.  The  churchyard 
is  tm-fed.  Generally  speaking,  tho  whole  of  the 
foregoing  work  is  executed  in  Coxbench  and 
Ancaster  stone,  the  whole  of  the  interior  being 
worked  in  Ancaster  stone.  All  described  has 
been  executed,  with  exceptions,  by  Messrs. 
Critchlow  & Ward,  with  Mr.  H.  Kershaw  and 
Mr.  W.  Gould  as  foremen,  aud  the  carving  by 
Mr.  S.  Tinkler,  of  Derby.  The  contracts  carried 
out  independently  of  the  general  contract  are  as 
follow : — The  lighting,  by  Mr.  R.  Crosskey, 
of  Lichfield,  consists  of  a row  of  jets  above 
the  string  - course,  immediately  below  the 
clearstory  windows ; the  heating,  by  Messrs. 
Stuart  & Smith,  Sheffield,  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a largo  Gill  stove,  in  a vault  under 
the  north  transept,  which  draws  tho  air  out  of 
the  church  by  three  largo  downcast  Hues,  and 
sends  it  back  reheated  by  seven  smaller  ones. 
This  has  been  in  action  daily  for  about  six 
months,  and  has  been  of  great  assistance  in 
drying  the  church.  The  bells  were  cast  by 
Messrs.Taylor  &Son,  of  Loughborough,  according 
to  a specification  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Denison, 
Q.C.,  and  are  in  tho  key  of  P.  Their  total  weight 
is  lOi  cwt.  1 qr.  7 lb.,  the  tenor  bell,  52  in. 
diameter, 8 being  25  owt.  3 qrs.  21  lb.,  and  the 
treble  6 cwt.  2 qrs.  4 lb.  The  lightning-con- 
ductor, fixed  by  Messrs.  Gray  & Sou,  of  Lime- 
house,  is  elaborate  in  principle,  the  chief  idea 
being  to  put  every  piece  of  metal  about  the 
building,  and  all  the  crosses  and  pinnacles  (being 
the  mo^  elevated  points)  in  electrical  connexion 
with  tho  earth,  and  to  accomplish  this  copper 
bands  are  carried  from  the  top  of  each  cross,  &c., 
along  the  top  of  the  ridge-tiles  of  the  roof,  and 
connected  with  the  main  conductor,  which  con- 
sists of  a large  copper  tube.  Small  off-sets 
connect  all  the  spouting  and  leadwork  in  the 
saino  manner.  The  east  window,  of  stained 
glass,  was  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham, 
the  Life  of  Christ  being  the  subject  carried 
througli  the  lights,  with  the  twelve  Apostles  in  the 
traceries  above.  The  wrought-iron  screens  were 
by  Messrs.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  from  their  own 
designs.  The  tiling  of  the  floors  was  designed, 
manufactured,  aud  laid  by  Messrs.  Minton, 
Hollins,  & Co.,  of  Btoke-upon- Trent.  The 
sacrarium  is  laid  with  a special  design  (the 
whole  of  the  tiles  being  designed  and  modelled 
expressly  for  this  church),  and  illustrates,  in 
seven  panels,  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul. 
The  three  centre  panels  are  laid  in  mosaic.  The 
organ  was  built  by  Messrs.  Hill  & Son,  of 
London.  The  whole  of  the  building  and  its  con- 
tents and  foundations  complete,  as  described, 
have  cost  about  36,0001.,  entirely  homo  by  Mr. 
M.  T.  Bass,  who  will  also  endow  the  church  with 
•lOOi.  per  annum,  and  has  lately  accepted 
tenders  for  the  building  of  a parsonage  adjacent 
to  the  church  for  2,5001.  The  total  sum  ex- 
pended at  the  completion  of  the  parsonage  and 
schools,  with  the  building  and  endowment  of 
tho  church,  will  probably  reach  50,0001.  Mr. 
Reginald  Churchill  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works 
throughout  the  construction  above-ground. 

Barmston,  near  Hull. — The  parish  church  of 
All  Saints,  Barmston,  near  Lowthorp,  Hull,  has 
been  re-opened  after  restoration.  The  chancel 
has  been  re-roofed,  the  stonework  of  windows 
renewed,  and  credence,  piscina,  sedilia,  &c., 
provided.  Tho  floor,  which  has  been  raised  to 
give  greater  dignity  to  the  altar,  is  paved  with 
Minton’s  tiles,  and  the  foot-pace  to  the  altar  with 


polished  marbles.  Tho  windows  are  for  the 
present  glazed  with  cathedral  glass,  but  it  is 
intended  to  fill  them  with  stained  glass  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  funds  are  obtained.  In  the 
nave  and  aisle,  the  walls  have  been  restored,  the 
old  pewing,  wood  flooring,  and  pulpit  removed, 
and  the  entire  floor  paved  with  red,  black,  and 
buff  Staffordshire  tiles.  Tho  whole  of  the 
fittings  are  new,  comprising  oak  altar,  oak  stalls 
for  priests  and  choir,  oak  lectern  and  fald-stool. 
Tho  church  is  seated  with  movable  open 
benches  of  white  pine,  with  oak  capping  and 
bench  ends.  The  pulpit  is  also  of  white  pine. 
The  altar,  with  its  frontal  and  furnitare,  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  (fc  Willis.  The  builders 
employed  were  Mr.  Thomas  Barr,  of  Beeford, 
and  Mr.  John  Lister,  of  Ashtoo,  near  Rotherham, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Gough, 
architect,  London. 

Kaughton  Dale.  — The  foundation  stone  of 
the  new  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Haughton  Dale, 
near  Woodley,  has  been  laid.  The  church  will 
seat  400  adults,  and  the  plan  comprises  nave, 
south  aisle,  north  and  south  porches,  chancel, 
and  chancel  aisle.  There  is  also  an  octagonal 
bell  turret  rising  from  the  ground,  tho  lower 
story  of  which  will  bo  used  for  a bfiptiatry. 
The  construction  is  that  of  many  old  buildinga 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  namely, oak  framing, 
filled  in  between  with  cement.  The  roofs  will  be 
covered  with  tiles.  The  chancel  fittings  will 
also  bo  of  oak,  and  those  for  the  rest  of  the 
church  of  pitch  pine.  Everything  is  contracted 
for  ns  the  best  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Thomas  Wharam, 
of  Hyde,  is  the  builder,  and  his  estimate  is  for 
2,3981.  The  architects,  Messrs.  Medland  & 
Henry  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  have  recently 
enlarged  the  ancient  mother  church  in  the  same 
pariah.  


§ooh's  '§.zcnbtl3. 

The  Hygiene  of  Schools;  or,  Education  Mentally 
and  Physically  considered.  By  J.  B.  Budqett, 
M.D.,  &o.  London  : Lewis,  Gower-street. 
1874. 

Tue  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  set  forth 
opinions  of  recognised  authorities  on  this  subject. 
Pood,  exercise,  clothing,  sleep,  recreation,  and 
punishment,  all  pass  rapidly  in  review ; as  well 
as  the  important  elements  of  air,  light,  heat,  and 
ventilation,  in  their  influence  to  produce  health 
on  the  one  side  and  deformity  on  the  other. 
This  latter  still  prevails  to  the  alarming  extent 
of  moi*6  than  40  per  cent,  in  girls  aud  20  per 
cent,  in  boys,  in  the  forms  of  high  shoulders, 
spinal  distortion,  and  so  on,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  School  Board  is  only  one  step  in  the  right 
direction,  which  must  ultimately  and  certainly 
lead  to  the  appointment  of  a minister  of  public 
instruction.  


VARIORUM. 

The  Railways  Amalgamated  and  Grouped  m 
competing  systems : — A paper  read  by  B. 
Haughton,  C.E.,  before  the  British  Association 
at  Bradford  in  1873.  King,  Parliament-street, 
London.  This  paper  groups  the  railways  into 
the  four  competing  systems  which  Mr.  Haughton 
names, — the  London  and  North  Western,  the 
Great  Northern,  and  Midland  groups,  and  the 
Great  Western.  Tho  three  former  are  com- 
petitive, north  and  south,  and  the  last  to  a cer- 
tain extent  also  north  and  south,  but  mainly  east 
and  west.  The  arrangement  and  regulation  of 
these  groups,  both  competitively  and  by  amal- 
gamation, by  help  of  State  interference,  are  tho 
main  object  of  the  paper. 


Mediseval  Pottery  in  Nottingliam.  — 

Some  discoveries  which  liave  been  made  prove 
that  the  manufacture  of  pottery  was  carried  on 
in  Nottingham  at  a much  earlier  date  than  is 
generally  supposed.  As  men  were  excavating 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Parliament-street  Chapel, 
at  the  lower  corner  of  George-street,  says  Mr. 
A.  J.  Sulley,  in  the  local  Guardian,  they  came 
on  an  old  kiln,  in  and  near  which  they  found 
jars,  jugs,  and  flat-bottomed  pots  of  Medimval 
manufacture,  and  all  of  a red  clay  body,  with 
the  upper  portion  of  the  outside  covered  with 
green  salt-glaze.  They  afterwards  found  three 
other  kilns,  and  more  pieces  of  the  same  de- 
scription, and  a number  of  fragments  of  encanatio 
tiles,  with  coats  of  arms,  and  one  or  two  with 
inscriptions.  Mr.  Sulley  is  of  opinion  that  th© 
works  must  have  been  in  existence  as  early  ae 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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The  Accident  at  the  Alexandra  Palace. 
At  tbe  ioquest  respectiog  the  death  of  Abraham 
Branch,  aged  27,  late  proprietor  of  the  Lord 
Clyde,  West-green,  Tottenham,  who  died  in  con. 
sequence  of  an  accident  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  on  the  17th  ulb.,  it  appeared  that  the 
supports  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Palace  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  bricklayers 
at  work  on  that  part  of  tho  building,  including 
the  deceased,  were  buried  in  tho  debris.  Eiohai’d 
Dowling,  a plasterer,  superintending  the 
portion  of  the  work  in  question,  deposed  that, 
in  Lis  opinion,  the  materials  were  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  construction  was  good.  Mr. 
Barnard,  foreman  plasterer,  stated  that  the 
cornice  was  completed  on  the  early  part  of 
Tuesday  morning,  and  in  consequence  the  struts 
were  removed.  Mr.  James  Edmeston,  architect, 
said  that,  acting  upon  the  instructions  of  the 
coroner,  he  had  examined  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  and  found  that  the  concrete  was  uu- 
usually  strong.  The  materials  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  cornice,  judging  from  the  por- 
tion  left  standing,  were  of  good  quality.  Up  to 
the  [core  of  the  cornice  the  material  used  was 
mortar,  and  the  bricks  were  placed  on  edge.  In 
his  opinion  it  would  have  been  better  to  put 
them  flat.  The  vibration  inseparable  from  the 
construction  of  such  a large  building  must  have 
affected  the  work  and  caused  a fissure.  He 
believed  the  cement  was  thoroughly  set.  The 
accident  was  caused  by  some  invisible  defect, 
and  by  the  scaffolding  on  which  the  cornice  fell 
resting  on  a wall  not  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
it.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Accidental 
death.” 

Portsmouth.  Dockyard  Extension. — Works 
of  considerable  magnitude  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction, both  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth, 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  productive  and 
repairing  powers  of  these  two  yards,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a considerable  part  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard  Extension  will  be  available  for 
the  public  service  in  the  early  part  of  1875. 
Portsmouth  Dockyard  will  be  more  than  double 
its  present  size.  The  area  of  tho  yard,  as  wo 
now  know  it,  is  115  acres;  it  will  then  be  293 
acres.  Of  tho  178  acres  thus  added,  91  acres 
(principally  basin  accommodation)  represent 
what,  when  the  works  were  begun  in  1866,  was 
mere  mudlaiid,  which  was  left  uncovered  at 
every  tide.  The  scheme  for  the  extension  pro- 
vides  for  the  construction  of  four  basins.  From 
700  to  800  convicts  have  been  continually 
employed  upon  various  tasks.  The  brickmaking, 
in  particular,  has  been  carried  on  entirely  by 
them,  and  more  than  130,000,000  of  bricks  have 
been  made  and  used  since  the  works  were 
commenced.  Tho  bricks  are  made  from  clay 
obtained  on  the  spot,  and  the  average  pro- 
duction is  about  20,000,000  a year.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coals  has  added 
about  73.  per  1,000  to  the  cost  of  the  bricks. 
The  total  estimate  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  was  2,207,0001.  Of  this  sum  1,983.8001. 
have  been  already  voted,  and  up  to  the  Slst 
December  last  1,633,0331.  had  been  spent. 

American  Pottery.  — Attention  in  the 
United  States  is  drawn  to  this  subject  by  the 
Netv  YorJi  Tribune  in  a long  article.  The  writer 
of  it  says  : — The  decrease  in  imports  this  year 
shows  that  home  products  are  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  foreign  in  tho  American  market. 
This  is  most  apparent  in  the  iron  industry,  but 
is  likewise  very  evident  in  that  of  earthenware, 
which  has  been  growing  steadily.  Potteries 
have  been  established  in  Trenton  ever  since 
1852.  Trenton  may  be  considered  the  seat  of 
the  American  pottery  bosiness.  At  present 
there  are  at  Trenton  twelve  firms  with  fifty 
kilns,  who  manufacture  the  white  wares,  the 
c.  c.  and  w.  g.  of  commerce;  one  firm  with  four 
kilns  manufacturing  Eockingham  and  yellow ; 
and  one  firm  with  two  kilns  making  porcelain 
hardware  trimmings.  In  New  York  City  c.  c. 
ware  is  made  by  one  firm  with  four  kilns,  and 
yellow-ware  is  made  up  the  Hudson  not  far  from 
the  city,  and  at  Geddes,  a suburb  of  Syracuse. 
In  Ohio,  at  East  Liverpool,  south  of  Pittsburgh, 
there  are  fifty  kilns  owned  by  thirteen  firms 
engaged  in  making  Eockingham  and  yellow. 
Should  the  public  eye  become  tired  of  the 
monotony  of  plain  white  ware,  the  chances  are 
that  the  American  manufacturers  would  receive 
a severe  blow.  TLis  is  not  a baseless  fear. 
There  are  signs  abroad  that  such  a change  is 
anticipated.  ' 


Leicester-square  Improvement  Bill. — 
This  is  a Bill  promoted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  obtain  compulsory  powers  to 
purchase  the  land  in  Leicester-square,  and  to 
throw  it  open  to  the  public  for  recreation.  The 
Bill  was  brought  before  a select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Waterhonse  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Rodwell,  in  opening  bis  case,  said  that  only 
one-fourteenth  of  fourteen-fourteenths  was  in 
the  posseseion  of  Mr.  Scaife,  the  only  person 
who  opposed  tbe  Bill,  and  no  one  else  had  in- 
terposed any  difficulties.  Mr.  Albert  Grant 
possessed  now  all  but  three-fourteenths  of  the 
land,  and  had  offered  to  make  the  whole  of  it  over 
to  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  public  use.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  petitioner  that  there  was  some 
“ collusion”  between  the  Board  and  that  gentle- 
man  ; but  such  was  not  the  case.  Independently 
of  Mr.  Grant’s  offer,  tho  Board  were  prepared, 
should  power  be  girenthem,  to  proceed  with  the 
improvements,  and  convert  the  land  into  a place 
for  public  recreation  and  amusement.  Mr. 
O’Malley  contended,  on  behalf  of  his  client,  Mr. 
Scaife,  that  the  proposed  garden  would  attract  a 
lai’ge  number  of  immoral  persons  thither,  and 
would  not  be  a boon  to  the  public.  The  Com- 
mittee in  a short  time  approved  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill,  and  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  clauses. 

The  Pianoforte  Nuisance. — The  Leisure 
Hour  says  justly : — Many  a studious  literary  man, 
and  many  a quiet  family,  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  compelled  to  seek  shelter  else- 
where, by  the  persecution  of  the  piano  next  door 
or  over  the  w.ay.  In  London — and  the  case  is 
even  worse  in  some  of  the  large  towns  in  the 
provinces — the  parting-walls  of  the  houses  are 
so  thin  that  every  note  struck  on  the  piano  can 
bo  heard  by  the  adjoining  neighbours.  So  it 
will  happen  that  a nuisance  utterly  intolerable 
is  set  up,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but 
flight.  Think  of  Mrs.  Eobinson’s  four  or  five 
daughters  thumping  away  at  the  keyboard  the 
whole  morning  long,  and  perhaps  all  the  after- 
noon as  well,  practising  at  the  scales  for  hours 
together,  or  blundering  at  a crabbed  passage  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  and  persistently  reading  it  wrong  the 
whole  time!  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  case  much  im- 
proved  if  tho  everlasting  practice  is  ever  so 
good.  Tho  plain  truth  as  to  this  matter  is,  that 
no  one  has  a right  to  inflict  this  suffering  on  his 
neighbour.  People  who  are  determined  to 
practise  incessantly  are  bound  to  manage  it 
without  annoying  those  who  live  near  them. 

Tlie  Great  Steam  Hammer. — Tho  complo- 
tion  of  the  stupendous  steam  hammer  erected  at 
the  Eoyal  Gun  Factories,  Woolwich,  for  the 
manufactnve  of  the  great  artillery  of  the  future, 
is  announced.  At  the  first  trial  it  worked  with 
perfect  ease,  and  the  big  steam  cranes,  each 
lifting  SO  to  100  ton.s,  swung  round  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  Although  it  has  been  described 
as  a 30.ton  hammer,  the  weight  of  tho  falling 
portion  is  really  within  a few  pounds  of  40  tons, 
and  the  force  of  the  falling  weight  is  accelerated 
many  times  by  the  use  of  steam  to  drive  it  down 
from  tho  top.  It  has  been  allowed  a striking 
fall  of  15  ft.  3 in.,  and  nobody  has  yet  deter- 
mined  what  is  tho  actual  force  of  the  blow  it 
will  strike.  It  has  coat  altogether  about  50,0001., 
tho  greater  part  of  which  has  been  paid  to 
Messrs.  Nasmyth,  Wilson,  & Co.,  the  patentees 
and  manufacturers.  One  of  tho  furnaces  is 
large  enough  to  make  a comfortable  dwelling- 
house,  and  an  omnibus  might  be  driven  in  at  the 
doorway.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  expected 
to  visit  tho  Arsenal  about  the  third  week  in  May, 
when  the  heaviest  portion  of  an  80-ton  gun  will 
be  welded  by  this  hammer  in  his  presence. 

Proposed  Purchase  of  Birmingham  Gas- 
works by  the  Council. — A meeting  of  the 
ratepayers  of  Birmingham  has  been  held  to 
authorise  the  purchase  by  tbe  Town  Councilor 
the  works  and  business  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Staffordshire  Gaslight  Company,  and  the  Bir- 
raingham  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company.  The 
Mayor  occupied  the  chair,  and  moved  a formal 
resolution  empowering  the  Council  to  make  the 
necessary  application  to  Parliament.  The  reso- 
lution was  carried.  A poll,  however,  was  de- 
manded, and  less  than  2,000  persons  out  of 
about  53,000  entitled  to  vote  took  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  polling.places  to  record 
their  votes,  but  the  result  has  been  a large 
majority  for  the  resolution  of  the  Council. 

The  Peterborough  Pnlpit. — The  memorial 
pulpit  of  which  we  gave  a view  last  week  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Field,  Poole,  & Sons,  of 
Westminster, 


A Novelty  in  Preparation  at  t 
Alexandra  Palace. — An  instructive  exhibits 
is  being  prepared  at  Muswell  Hill.  It  is  to  oo 
siat  of  a series  of  models  of  tbe  “ characteris 
dwellings”  of  different  countries  in  the  woti 
occupied  by  groups  of  living  figures  representi 
their  inhabitants  in  the  actual  clothing  of  t; 
country  and  surrounded  by  the  ordinei 
furniture  and  domestic  arrangements  of  { 
household.  The  idea  originated  with  Sir  Edwe 
Lee,  the  chief  director  of  the  palace  ; and  j 
Dresser,  who  is  carrying  it  into  effect,  h 
already  constracted  full-sized  models  of  a modn 
Moorish  and  a modern  Egyptian  house.  ThI 
were  the  subject  of  a private  view  on  Saturdi 
and  appeared  to  give  satisfaction.  The  fi: 
represents  tho  dwelling  of  a middle-class,  b 
rather  a superior,  man  in  Morocco,  and  isi 
exact  copy  of  a modern  Moorish  villa.  T 
interior  of  the  Egyptian  villa  is  copied  from- 
example  in  Cairo.  The  two  houses  bavebi, 
built  by  Mr.  Tooth,  aud  the  carpets  have  be 
supplied  by  Mr.  Vincent  Robinson. 

Retrospective  Pine  Art  Exhibition  if 
Paris. — The  Retrospective  Exhibition  at  : 
Palais  Bourbon  is  by  far  tho  most  completej 
the  sort  that  has  ever  been  held  in  Paris. 
exhibition,  is  due  to  a suggestion  of  -f 
Duo  d’Aumale.  The  idea  was  borrowed  fri 
the  Fine  Arts  Galleries  of  the  Manchesi 
Exhibition  held  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ai 
of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  lattel 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  It  has  bn 
got  up  ostensibly  under  the  auspices  of  Cor! 
d’Haussonville,  the  Due  de  Broglie’s  brotb 
in-law,  for  a patriotic  purpose.  The  proceeds 
the  sale  of  tickets  will  go  to  assist  Alsati 
and  Lorrainers  of  narrow  means  desirous, 
emigrating  to  Algeria.  More  than  a thousf 
first-class  pictures,  representing  every  schc 
have  been  sent  to  the  patriotic  committee; 
which  Comte  d’Haussonville  is  the  presidt 
The  pictures,  tapestries,  rare  old  furniture,  f 
curiosities  forming  tho  exhibition  fill  two  h 
galleries  and  twelve  spacious  reception-rooms 

The  Horse  Show  at  Manchester. — '• 
preparations  at  Pomona  Gardens  are  rapi 
approaching  completion,  and  all  tho  arran 
ments  are  on  a scale  of  magnitude  never  ^ 
attempted  in  the  northern  counties.  The  stabll 
affords  accommodation  for  600  horses.  L 
shed,  which  is  built  with  brick,  with  slate 
glass  roof,  is  staked  off  in  loose  boxes.  E 
stall  is  6 ft.  wide  by  9 ft.  deep,  with  rack  M 
manger  complete.  The  whole  building  is  divit 
into  lays,  each  of  which  is  lighted  with  a loilii 
tudinal  dome  light,  and  measures  62  yards  h; 
by  36  It.  wide  and  32  ft.  high.  Each  lay  is  p 
vided  with  gas  and  water  specially  laid  on, ) 
conveniently  at  hand  is  tho  forage  departra* 
The  demands  for  space  are  more  numerous  t; 
can  be  met. 

Preparations  for  the  Destruction  il 
Durham  Cathedral. — A gentleman  wri- 
stating  that  a few  days  ago,  while  visit' 
“ Durham’s  massy  fane,”  he  found,  to  . 
astonishment,  a largo  coke  fire  in  an  o ' 
brazier,  standing,  upon  three  legs,  upon  ; ■ 
woodwork  of  the  belfry.  No  one  was  by  it.  U 
searching  for  the  origin  of  this  strange  phe' 
menon,  the  gentleman  found  a small  armyn 
plumbers  upon  the  roof;  and  on  speaking  to  4 
about  the  great  danger  of  having  an  open  braJ 
of  live  coke  upon  the  woodwork,  he  coolly  ijq 
they  had  some  water  in  case  of  fire,  which  oi 
sisted  of  two  buckets  half-filled  with  water.  1] 
make  the  destruction  still  more  certain,  beb,l 
the  reredos  was  stored  about  half  a tonj 
shavings,  with  about  one  hundred  planks  [' 
wood.  Such  gross  carelessness  needs  no  ci, 
ment. — North  Londori  Neivs.^ 

The  New  Law  Courts  for  Liverpooxx 

We  understand  that  the  negotiations  for  theri 
to  the  Government  of  the  piece  of  land  behtf 
the  Municipal-buildings,  as  a site  for  the  it  i 
La-w  Courts,  have  terminated  in  the  purchasi  . 
tho  land  by  tbe  Government.  The  Govemm'^ 
had  formerly  offered  to  pnrchas0'2,lOO  yards* 
the  land  in  question  at  91.  per  yard,  withl'l 
option  of  taking  the  remainder  of  the  plot  at  t, 
per  yard  ; but  the  Finance  and  Estate  Commit ' 
of  the  Council  demanded  91.  lOs.  per  yard,  i, 
at  one  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the‘nc“ 
tiations  would  fall  through,  and  that  another 
leas  convenient  site  would  be  selected.  The  i 
baa  now,  however,  been  effected  on  the  te  : 
the  Government  first  offered,  and,  no  doubt. 
Town  Council  will  ratify  the  bargain  conclU' 
by  the  finance  committee. 
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! Mr.  John  Kelk, — Ifc  ia  stated  that  her 
iMojeety  has  conferred  a baronetcy  upon  Mr.  John 
Kelk,  the  contractor.  Mr.  Kelk  represented 
Harwich  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1865  to 
the  dissolution  in  18G8 ; and  erected  under 
peculiar  circumstances  tho  Albert  Memorial, 
Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Kelk  is  a son  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Kelk,  of  London,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1816.  Having  made  a large  fortune  by  his  pro- 
ifeasional  enterprise  in  the  days  when  such  for- 
tunes were  frequently  made  by  railway  con. 
•tractors,  ho  purchased  Bentley  Priory,  formerly 
pccupied  by  the  Duke  of  Aberoorn,  about  twenty 
.[years  ago.  He  is  a magistrate,  and  deputy- 
ilieutenant  for  Middlesex,  and  holds  a com- 
Jnissioii  as  major  in  the  Engineer  Volunteer 
i>ta£f  Corps. 

j Accident  at  the  Dublin  Gas  Works.— 

t serious  accident  to  life  and  property  has 
onxd  at  the  Dublin  Alliance  and  Gas  Con. 
linmers’  Works.  Tho  new  retort-honse,  the  roof 
(•f  which  had  suffered  severely  from  the  gales  of 
^ist  winter,  was  undergoing  repairs,  under  the 
firection  of  Mr.  Waterfield,  C.E.  Four  men 
j.’ero  engaged  on  the  roof,  when  suddenly  the 
irincipala  gave  way,  and  the  entire  roof,  325  ft. 
(liDg  and  60  ft.  wide,  fell  in.  Two  of  the  men 
I’ho  were  working  outside  were  precipitated 
(■om  a height  of  about  20  ft.,  and,  by  the  falling 
kf  tho  metal  principals  and  heavy  iron  pipes, 
i'ceived  such  injuries  as  render  their  recovery 
jnpeless.  They  were  conveyed  to  Sir  I’.  Dun’s 
icspital.  The  damage  to  the  property  ia  very 
Imsiderable.  One  of  the  injured  men  died.  The 
bhers  are  progresaing  favourably. 

I The  Surveyorahip  of  Macclesfield. — The 
jmmitteo  met  to  go  through  the  testimonials  of 
?6  applicants  for  the  office  of  borough  surveyor. 
J.cant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Aspinwall. 
liere  were  twenty-five  applications  for  the 
l.uation.  The  following  four  persons  have  been 
lleoted  as  most  suitable : — Mr.  C.  F.  Mike, 
irveyor’a  office,  Leicester;  Mr.  Joseph  Dawson, 
'Tveyor’a  office,  town-ball,  Salford ; Mr.  J.  B. 
•ram,  city  surveyor’s  office,  towu-hall,  Man. 
jestov  j and  Mr.  0.  C.  Hobson,  surveyor’s 
|partmciit,  town-hall,  Stratford,  London,  E. 
eao  will  be  communicated  with,  and  asked  to 
;.eiid  the  next  meeting  of  tho  committee,  when 
p of  the  four  will  bo  selected  and  recom- 
Pmded  to  tho  council. 


ilSociety  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
line  Arts. — ’At  a meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Eneom  agement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  9,  Conduit, 
[eet,  on  Thursday  before  last,  Mr.  George 
iowning  read  a paper  on  “ German  Poetry  and 
it.”  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.,  ocenpiod  the  chair.  The 
Itturer  divided  tlio  poetry  of  Germany  into 
ipee  periods — ancient,  medimval,  and  modem, — 
||olling  inoro  particularly  upon  the  third  or 
(ilden  period,  of  which  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 

■ ine  were  the  chief  representatives.  With 
Lard  to  German  art,  Mr.  Browning  made  some 
propriate  remarks  on  the  great  loss  art  bad 
citained  by  tho  recent  death  of  Kaulbach, 
fhaps  the  greatest  artist  of  modern  times. 

Pall  of  a Crane. — A vei’y  serious  accident 
vurred  at  Newcastle  last  week.  The  Civil 
. vice  Stores  are  in  course  of  erection,  and 
i.;e0  men  wore  engaged  in  building  the  chimney 
I'en  a large  crane  suddenly  gave  way.  It  threw 
jivn  the  scaffold  on  which  the  men  were  stand- 
two  of  them  were  thrown  to  the  ground. 
m man  died  almost  immediately,  and  one  of 
n others  received  injuries  of  so  serious  a nature 
jfb  they  have  since  resulted  in  his  death.  The 
iifd  man  saved  himself  by  clinging  to  the 
■smney  when  the  scaffold  gave  way,  His 
ibngth  enabled  him  to  climb  to  the  top,  and  he 
there  until  it  was  possible  to  take  him  down. 

I iction  for  an  Inch  and  a Half  of  Land.— 

• j San  Francisco  Chronicle  says  : — On  Monday 
Lirnoon,  in  the  Fifteenth  District  Court,  a 
:ge,  a clerk  of  the  court,  a sheriff,  a short- 

■ d reporter,  three  lawyers,  a plaintiff,  two 
lOndants,  and  six  witnesses,  assisted  by  an 
.ienco  of  outsiders,  consumed  half  a day  in 

1 .'rmining  who  owned  a piece  of  ground  an 
: J and  a half  wide,  and  in  30  ft.  running  down 
j nothing.  The  land  was  in  the  rear  of  a lot  on 
r-ama-street,  and  worth  at  the  utmost  not 
V.iedingave  dollars.  The  Court  told  defendants 
;?o  in  peace,  and  made  plaintiffs  pay  the 

'he  Hoyal  Academy.— The  exhibition  is  an 
^ [testing  one,  and  comprises  1,624  works.  In  ■ 
/•irdance  with  tho  desire  of  the  Council,  wo 
pone  our  review  till  next  week. 


The  late  Mr.  John  E.  Gill,  Architect.— An 

effort  is  being  made  in  Bath,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Mr.  Gill,  to  set  up  a stained-glass  window 
in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Bathwick, 
where  Mr.  Gill  was  a constant  worshipper,  as  a 
memorial  of  him.  Tho  cost  is  estimated  at 
about  2101.,  rather  more  than  one.balf  of  which 
sum  has  already  been  promised  by  fellow-citizens 
and  other  friends.  It  ia  thought  that  some 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  may 
desire  to  join  in  this  token  of  respect  for  one  of 
their  late  Fellows. 

Dr.  Schliemann  and  the  Trojan  Disco- 
veries.— A Bordeano  telegram  from  Athens 
states  that  Dr.  Dethier,  the  director  of  the 
Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople,  has  applied, 
in  tho  name  of  the  Turkish  Government,  for  a 
seqnestration  of  such  of  the  antiquities  found  by 
Dr.  Sohliemann  in  the  Troad  as  have  been 
removed  by  the  discoverer  to  Greece.  Dr. 
Dethier  made  the  application  with  a view  to  the 
consignment  of  the  objects  in  question  to  the 
Turkish  National  Museum,  but  the  Greek  tri- 
bunals  have  decided  it  to  be  inadmissible. 

The  Proposed  Tunnel  between  France 
and  England. — The  Council. General  of  Arras 
has  approved  the  conclusions  of  the  report  upon 
this  tunnel.  The  report  states  that  all  diploma, 
tic  difficulties  have  been  overcome.  The 
Northern  Railway  Company  will  furnish  40,0001. 
for  France,  and  the  South  Eastern  Company  a 
similar  sum  for  England,  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  the  preliminary  works,  on  condition  that 
the  preference  be  given  them  in  granting  the 
concession. 

Testimonial  to  the  Marylebone  Vestry’i 
Assistant  Surveyor. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
tho  Marylebone  Vestry  Mr.  Edwards  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  paving  committee, 
recommending  the  Board  to  present  Mr.  Hallett, 
the  assistant  surveyor,  with  a cheque  for  60J., 
for  the  service  ho  had  rendered  to  the  parish 
during  the  interim  between  the  death  of  Mr. 
Browning  and  the  appointment  of  the  present 
surveyor.  This  was  agreed  to. 

High  Tides. — Captain  Saxby  calls  tho  atten. 
tion  of  landlords  to  waterside  property,  in  time 
to  guard  against  the  more  frequent  and  threat- 
ening  occurrence  of  high  tides  which  will 
certainly  happen  in  March,  April,  May,  June, 
and  July,  1875.  Captain  Saxby  complains  that 
his  prognostications  have  not  hitherto  been  paid 
for  by  the  Government,  and  he  threatens  to 
strike  if  his  services  are  not  substantially 
rewarded. 

Monument.  — The  first  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  monument  to  Dr.  Pierce,  of 
Denbigh,  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Rbydwyn  Jones,  of 
Rhyl,  for  five  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  The 
bas  reliefs  and  statue  of  the  Doctor  are  not  in. 
eluded  in  this  sum.  The  monument  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Martin  Underwood,  architect. 

A Memorial  of  the  late  Hev.  Thomas 
Binuey  bas  just  been  erected  in  the  Weighhouse 
Chapel,  of  which  he  was  forty-two  years  pastor. 

It  takes  the  form  of  a stained-glass  window,  and 
has  been  supplied  by  S.  Gibbs  & Moore,  of 
London.  The  subject  is  after  Raffaclle’s  cartoon 
of  “ Paul  Preaching  at  Athens.” 

Houndabout. — Tho  following  is  an  Irish  way 
(clear  and  yet  embellished  by  imaginative 
language)  of  denonneing  an  unsafe  public 
building: — *'  Some  of  these  fine  days  the  public 
will  wake  up  in  the  basement  under  about 
14,C0O,000  pounds  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  find 
themselves  all  dead  corpuses.” 

Drainage  in  Heigate. — Mr.  Grantham  has 
been  engaged  by  the  Corporation  of  Reigate  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  sewer 
leading  from  that  town  to  Earlswood  Common, 
and  to  estimate  the  cost  of  putting  it  into 
working  order. 

The  New  Railway  Station  at  York. — The 
tenders  for  the  construction  of  the  new  railway 
station  at  York  were  considered  at  a meeting-  of 
the  directors  of  the  North-Eastern  Railwa^  at 
Newcastle  on  Friday  last,  when  that  of  Messrs. 
Keswick,  builders,  of  York,  was  accepted. 

Peterborough. — The  designs  of  Mr.  William 
Eve,  of  London,  have,  in  a limited  competition, 
been  selected  by  the  Directors  of  the  Stamford, 
Spalding,  and  Boston  Banking  Company,  for 
their  intended  new  bank  in  this  town. 


TENDEES 

For  villa  residence,  Steele’ s-road,  Haverstock-hill,  for 
Mr.  .Aies.  Maclean.  Messrs.  Batterbury  & Huxley,  arclii- 
tects.  Quantities  supplied 

Axford £3,295  0 0 

Cullum 2,2SB  0 0 

Nightingale  2,210  0 0 

LinzellJs  tion 2,163  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers  2,150  0 0 

Mauley  & Rogers 2,093  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 2,016  0 0 


For  building  a pair  of  semi-detached  villa  residences  at 
West  Ham,  for  Mr.  G.  Marshall;— 

Charlton  & Martin  (accepted)  ...  £970  0 0 

For  tho  erectiou  of  throe  cottages  at  Leybourne,  for 
Sir  Joseph  H.  Hawley,  hart.  Mr.  George  Friend,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  II.  L.  Curtis  & 
Sons ; — 

Avard  ....£1,329  0 0 

Gray i^ise  0 0 

Clements  & Wallis 1,151  0 0 

Bridge  & Cox  1,097  0 0 

Anscombe  1,061  0 0 

Chapman  1,003  0 0 

Bishop 950  0 0 

Haylleld  81i  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Congregational  church  and  manse, 
at  Fenstanton,  Hunts.  Mr.  I’ait,  architect-.— 

Bunting  £1,837  0 0 


For  erection  of  bank  and  premises  at  Ely,  for  Messrs, 
Foster.  Mr.  U.  Hutchinson,  architect:— 

Bunting 1,688  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  in  Widmore-road, 
Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  F.  H.  Luntley,  Quantities 
supplied: — 

Arvard, £2, -459  0 0 

Wright,  Brothers,  & Goodchild  2,225  0 0 

Boyce  2,i79  0 0 

Payne  & Baldwin 2,120  0 0 

Pearce 2,067  0 0 

Oroasley  1,932  0 0 

BuUiard 1,902  0 0 

Blackmore  & Morloy 1,889  0 0 

Lee  1,811  0 0 


.For  new  town  schools  for  girls  and  infants,  and  out- 
huildings  connected,  at  Waltham  .Abbey,  Essex,  for  tho 
Waltham  Holy  Cross  School  Board,  Mr.  C.  Chapman, 


Keyes  

Boyce  

Sanders  

Bentley  

Warr  

Bayes  & Ramago 

Johnson  & Co 

Stamp  & Bowtle  

Vaugoun 

Blackmore  & Morley  ,, 
Gardener  


£3,160  15  C 
3,175  0 0 
3,015  0 0 
2,990  0 0 
. 2,935  0 0 
. 2,9a2  0 0 
2,930  0 0 
2,825  0 0 
2,815  0 0 
. 2,801  0 0 
. 2,785  0 0 

. 2,775  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  bouse  on  tho  Silwood  Estate,  Sun- 
ingdale,  Berks,  for  Mr.  Milbouruo  Clark.  Mr,  C,  W. 
Horne,  architect  : — 

Gladman £1,021  0 0 

Watson  4,100  0 0 

Downs  & Co 4,091  0 0 

Williams  ik  Son -1,073  0 0 

Niblett  & Sou  4,040  0 0 

LangmeadkWay  3,980  0 0 

Pither 3,742  0 1 

Wagner  (accepted) 3,700  0 


For  works  in  forming  now  north  aisle  and  west  porch  to 
Christ  Church,  Finchley.  Mr.  J.  Norton,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker  ; — 

Boyce £2,816  0 0 

Garrud  2,783  0 0 

File  2,581  0 0 

Farmer  & Brindley 2,580  0 d 

Rankin .' 2,430  0 0 

Robbins  2,311  0 0 

Jobling&Co 2,227  0 0 

Sawyer 2,100  0 0 

Kibleit 1,939  0 0 

Giiinoro  1,889  0 0 


Old  Hall  and  Assize  Courts,  Winchester. 
The  restoration  of  the  Purbeck  marble  shafts  is 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  P.  White,  of  Pimlico. 


For  the  erection  of  three  houses  and  shops,  Loudon 
road,  Enlield.  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Hill,  architect : — 

Patman,  Brothers  £2,134  0 0 

Anley  2,085  0 0 

Subey  & Son 1,890  0 0 

Bayes  k Ramago 1,885  0 0 

Fairhead 1,797  0 0 

Childs 1,015  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  pianolorto  manufactory  and  show- 
rooms at  Kensington,  lor  .Messrs.  Charles  Cadby  & Sons. 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  L.  C.  Itiddctt:— 

Patman  k Fotheringham  £30,874  0 0 

Killby  . 3j,675  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 30,108  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 27,381  0 0 

Adamson  k Sous  27,197  0 0 

Chappell  26,715  0 0 

Elkmgton 25,200  0 0 


For  school  buildings,  Burton-on-Trent,  for  the 
Governors  of  Allsopp’s  endowed  schools.  Messrs,  Evans 
& Jolley,  archileclB  : — 

bmith  £6,305  0 0 

Kershaw 6,116  0 0 

Chamberlain 6,041  0 0 

Patterson  6,030  0 0 

Potter 5,939  0 0 

Do  Ville  6,864  0 0 

Mason 6,tj40  0 0 

Bowler  i Beech  5,770  0 0 

Lowe  & Sons  (accepted)  6,745  0 0 
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For  new  chancel,  Holy  Cross  Church,  Liverpool,  for  the 
Tery  Rev.  Father  Gaughren,  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin, 

“'“'EoClsSEotinMn  f 5,000  0 0 

Yates  4,358  0 0 

<>  » 

Wiiiituns ® 


For  house  and  school  at  Darcnth. 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Dove,  Brothers  

Gunibrell  

Lawrence  

'Woodward 

Hightingale  

Bharpington  & Cole  

Sheffield 

Rowe  & ■\’’erran  

Balt 

Blake  

Cobham  

Rayner  (accepted) 


Mr.  'William  Eve, 


851  0 
642  0 
839  10 
835  19 
607  0 


For  block  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  labouring  poor. 
Charterhouse-street,  for  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  architect 


Carter  & Sons. 

'Vl'igmore 

Ferry,  Brothers 

Hart  

Ashby  & Son  

Conder  

Holland  & Hanneu  

Scrivener  & White 

TaU  & Co 

Mowlem,  Burt,  & Freeman 

Perry  & Co fjOf'  '' 

Elkington.  0 0 

Morter 9,643  0 0 

* * Wo  are  asked  to  substitute  the  above  for  a list  pub- 
shed  last  week. 


, £11,825  0 < 
..  11,215  0 ) 

..  10,650  0 
..  10,-lSO  0 I 
..  10,200  0 
..  10,098  0 
..  9,968  0 

..  9,964  0 

..  9,915  0 

..  9,900  0 


For  additions  and  repairs  at  Ho  21,  Holles-street,  for 
Messrs.  Boosey  & Co.  Messrs.  John  Foung  & Sons, 
architects : — 

Clarke  &.  Mannooch  .... 


£293 


0 0 


Kewmann  & Mann  .. 

Lawrence  

Bayes  & Ramage 

Edwards 


266  0 0 


2'30  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  minister's  house.  Great  Saint 
Helen’s.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect: — 

Newman  & Mann  £712  0 0 

Moreland  & Nison 698  0 0 

Cohen ® ® 


For  public-house  at  Rotherhithe,  for  Messrs.  Courage  & 
Co.  Messrs.  Snooks  A Stock,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Liusdell  & Gifford 

Btevenson  

McLacblan 

Greenwood  & Sons 

HoUowav  

Maraland  *,ooo 

Newman  & Mann 2,786 

2,777 

2,720 


..£3,284  0 
..  2,989  0 
..  2,921  0 
..  2,897  0 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
KANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & OU.  (LimiU 
QuarrymeTi  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdon 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [A:  |, 


STONE  BROTHERS,  | 

Bath  Stone  Merchants,  f 
supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries  5-1 
Box  Ground,  Corseam  Down,  ;( 
Farleiqh  Down,  Coube  Down,  1 
AND  Stoke  Ground.  I 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office, 
London  Depot,  G.W.H.  Mileage  Station,  Padding 
Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  fixing.  [A 


For  warehonse  in  Miltou-itreet,  Finsbury.  Mr.  Denni- 
Bon.  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Stanbam 

J.  Auley  £2,640  0 0 

Bmale  2,430  0 0 

Boyce  2,47^  0 0 

King 2,452  0 0 

Babey  & Son 2,325  0 0 

Stamp  & Bowtle  2,279  0 0 

P.  Attley 2,099  0 0 


For  stabling  at  Paddington,  for  London  General  Omni- 
bns  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  P.  Toah,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton;— 

Bowley  £1,83-1  0 0 

Carter 1.747  0 0 

Mann  1,688  0 0 

Harris  & Sons  1,676  0 0 

Williams  & Son  1,657  0 0 

Qoouman  ^,-*3/  u u 

Perkins  1,433  0 0 

Mason  & Bristy  1,377  0 0 


For  continuation  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  adjoin- 
mg  the  Houses  of  Parliament  ; — 


TaaV-a/vy,  a fll.aTv  


Add  if 
Cornish 
Granite 
is  used. 
...  £240 


Rider  & Son  , 


For  new  premises.  Fleet-lane,  for  Messrs.  Cassell, 
■ Ga^in.  Mr.  F.  Chambers,  architect.  Quanti- 


Pettcr,  & — ^ . 
ties  by  Messrs.  Pennington  & Bridgen 

Holland  & Hannen  £38,400 

Waldram  & Co 27,690 

Coleman  27,678 

Elkington 26,990 

Brass 26,950 

Conder 25,7i9 

Browne  & Robinson 21,686 


..  £1,708 


For  detached  house  at  Hornsey,  for  Mr.  William  Lister. 
Mr.  William  Reddall,  architect 

SeweU  & Son 

Killby., 

Lawrsneo  

Browne  & Robinson 

Cowley  

Patman  

Pritchard  

Cook  


1,685  0 
1,6-18  0 
1,616  0 
1,593  0 
1,673  0 
1,620  0 


For  the  erection  of  School  Chapel,  at  Flint,  North 
Wales.  Mr.  John  Hill,  architect ; — 

Hughes  (accepted) £750  0 0 


£ur(ou-on-Treni  Oranimar  School. — The  architect  states 
that  Messrs.  Bowler  4 Beck's  tender,  which  was  accepted, 
IS  3 .‘i7nZ..  not  as  stated  last  week. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Great  rreseure  on  onr  «p»ce  forces  na  to  poatpone  b imnibeT  of  com- 
•J.  IL  E,— J.  T.— B.  H.  & Co.— E.  C.— F.  F.— Jonins.— 
0.  B.— J.  D..-H.  J,  H.— W.  H.  a IL— Sir  E.  L— F.  1I-— J.  T.  L.— 
M.  U.— W.  & Co.—L.  C.  R.— Meiars.  B.— Mr.  A.— D.  A Co.— F.  M.— 
L.— C.  F.— W,  W.— E.  A.  L.-A.  L.  M,— Hr.  G.— T.  H.— L.  I-— L.  4 
0OM.— C.  L.  E.— R.  H.— A.  J.  B.— T.  E.— G.  P.  W.— G.  K.  (apply  to 
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We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooks  and  giving 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  ^ 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  0 
can  be  executed  without  a day’s  delay.- 
samples  and  further  particulars,  apply  t 
MANAGER,  at  the  Quarries,  Narberth. 
R.S.O.  [-^ 


Asphalte. 

Seysael,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and  l| 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 

Office : I 

No.  117.  Cannon-street,  E.O.— fADvr.^ 


Bills  of  Quantities,  SpecificatiousJ 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMl 
29,  Charing-crosa,  S.W.,  with  acouracyii 
punctuality.  Plana  and  Drawings 
Traced,  or  Lithographed.— [An vt.^ 


MICHELMORE  & RE4 

Uanufactiiren  of 


aiQ  CHARLES  0COL  U N CE'SQ  PATEfl^ 


pOIXINGE’S  PATENT  Hlli 

'^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BQ 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  evoiy  Desotil 

36a,  BOEOUGH  K(H 


STAINLAND  with  OLD  LINTS 

SCHOOL  BOARD.— This  Board,  a year  ago,  adwi 
DcBigns  for  a echool  to  aocommodata  300  children,  t-gether  Wl  ■ 
takei'e  House,  on  a plot  of  land  called  the  Bowling-green, 
land.  In  rteponee.  several  arohltecU  submitted  deiigoAi  i 
marked  " Incognito.”  prepared  by  Messrs.  LEEMINO  A LEU' 
of  HaU-end.  Halifax,  were  nnauimously  cboeeu  at  ine  last  iai|i 
the  Board,  held  on  Wednesday.  April  22nd. 


Espldly  and  Artistically  PRBPABJSU, 
COLOURED,  or  ETCHED, 
for  t^mniMtitfons  or  Exlilbitl 


UHAJiUhjS  FUit  AilVhiUXiShlAiiiliNlO. 


. at  CHd  Bwan  "Wharf,  London 
my  of  Fiabmongera. 
Quantities  by  Mr. 


Bridge,  for  tho  Worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers. 
Mr,  T.  Cbatfeild  Clarke,  architect. 


. Situations  I Sltuj 

Wanted.  Vacant. 

Six  lines  (ahont  fifty  words)  or  under  .,  Ss.  5d.  4s,  6J. 

Ttaei-i  additional  line  (about  ten  words) . . Os.  6d,  [ Oa  $d. 


XX  of  MEETING  with  a yonng  aUKVEVOB, 
Advertiser's  Offices,  and  work  together  on  mutual  turu«,  i 
prospect  of  PARTNERSHIP.— Address.  flCRVEYOR,  Mrt 
Slills,  Stationer.  Old  Jewry,  B.C. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 


" THE  BUILDER  ” Is  supplied,  dir 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Payaife  inAdvance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  foramonnts  cinder  5s.  Any  larger 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Poet  Office, 
King-street.  Covent-gAdeu,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIER. 


G EARNING  and  MAKBLING  doi 

the  Tra  ’e. —To  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  and  <WI 
GRAINING  done  by  the  Yatd  or  Contract,  In  Tuan  oi 
Specimens  to  be  seen.— Address,  H.  R.  65,  Peiifuld-terracs, 
road.  Peokham.  . 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PRIVATE  GENTLK.MEN. 

House  GILDUSTG,  on  moderate 

in  Town  or  country. 

Apply  to  W.  BICKEfiUTAFF.  Wrigbfs-yard.  23.  Vs 
Oxfuid-stceet 

. by  pp(t  attended  to. 


iiVENING  EMPLOYMENT  WAS 


Advertisements  cannot  lerecewed/or  the  ewrrent 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 


Quantities  Taken  Out. 

.’riced,  and  Complicated  Accontits  adjoej*! 
'0  experieuoed  ESTIMATING  CLERKB.  - 
Address  ;— 

aURVEYOB,  22,  Hanover-slreet,  Lopus-streel,  8.W 


PERFECT  DAYLIGHT. 


WHY  BURN  GAS? 


CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTOF: 

IMPROVE  NATURAL  DAYLIGHT  AND  SUPERSEDE  GA 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

AATSTTZ)  3yC^ISrTJ:FAAGT'U'S'iE ' 

No.  69,  FLEET  STKEBT,  LONDON. 
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The,  late  Mr.  Oxom 
Jones. 


WEN  JONES,  whose 
death,  at  the  compara* 
tively  early  age  of  65,  all 
must  mourn,  was  the 
most  potent  apostle  of 
colour  that  architectural 
England  has  had  in  these 
days.  The  extent  of  his 
labours,  and  the  amount 
of  work  he  did,  are 
scarcely  known,  even  to 
thosewho  consider  them, 
selves  well  informed  on 
such  subjects.  Mr.  0 wen 
Jones  was  bom  in  1809, 
in  Thamcs.street,  Lon. 
don.  His  father,  Owen 
Jones,  born  at  Llanvi- 
hangel  Glyn  y Myvyr, 
in  Denbighshire,  was 
distinguished  as  a Welsh 
antiquary.  Making 
Hioney  as  a fun-ier  in  Thames-street,  he  devoted 
considerable  amount  of  it  to  the  collection  of 
i*be  remains  of  the  literature  of  Wales,  published 
3 “The  Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales.”  He 


also  procured  transcripts  of  Welsh  poetry, 
extending  to  fifty  quarto  volumes,  now  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  When  spoken  of  as  a 
bard  he  is  called  in  Welsh  records  Owen  Myvyr, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth.  His  labours  have 
been  recognised  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in 
England.  Owen,  the  eminent  son  of  whom 
we  are  about  to  speak,  early  lost  his  father  j 
and  at  sixteen  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  late  Mr. 
Lewis  Vulliamy,  the  architect,  and  served  with 
him  a term  of  six  years.  Mr.  Vulliamy  was  a 
somewhat  exacting  master,  and  we  hear  of 
hours  (from  nine  to  seven)  that  would  startle 
some  students  of  the  present  time.  In  his 
office  Mr.  Jones  leaimed  to  be  an  exact  and  a 
careful  draughtsman.  In  1831  ho  started  upon 
the  great  tour,  which  the  architects  of  that 
period  considered  it  their  duty  to  make.  In 
those  days, — when  there  were  no  railways, — 
when  art-students  walked  over  much  of  the 
ground, — and  when  there  were  no  photographs, 
which  might  seem  to  render  sketching  uu- 
necessary, — conscientious  students  had  to  work 
hard  if  they  would  fill  their  portfolios;  and 
Owen  Jones  often  had  occasion  to  congratulate 
himself,  later  in  life,  on  his  labour  during  this 
period.  We  have  heard  him  speak  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  him  by  the  first  view  he  had  of 
Italy  from  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  His  eye  for 
colour  was  opening,  and  in  walking,  afterwards, 
over  Sicily,  his  taste  was  more  and  more 
developed  in  that  direction.  Thence  bo  went 
to  Greece,  and  there  met  Jules  Gouty,  a French 
architect,  and  student  like  himself.  They  never 
afterwards  separated  till  the  death  of  Gonry. 
They  went  to  Turkey,  and  then  to  Egypt.  In 
those  days,  in  which  there  were  no  steamboats, 
few  travellers  but  art-students  or  men  of  taste 
and  knowledge  who  travelled  for  culture  visited 


Owen  Jones  found  there  Mr.  Joseph 
Bonomi,  and  a few  others  who  were  content  to 
work  quietly  andpatientlyat  their  art,  eatingtheir 
rice,  and  living  more  or  less  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  Arabs  around  them.  This  training  pro- 
bably had  a considerable  influence  on  the  life  and 
thoughts  of  Owen  Jones,  for  we  ever  And  in  him 
the  same  patient  devotion  to  the  object  he  had 
set  himself  to  do. 

Mr.  Bonomi,  writing  to  us  on  these  times 
says : — “ I recollect  perfectly  the  arrival  of  Owen 
Jones  at  Thebes.  An  Arab  had  been  sent  up 
to  my  abode  in  a tomb,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  river,  to  inform  mo  that  two  boats  had 
arrived  full  of  Englishmen,  and  I went  down  to 
the  Nile  in  the  evening  to  offermy  services.  Inone 
of  these  boats  was  Owen  Jones,  a fair  young  man, 
with  his  friend.  Dr.  Hogg ; in  the  other,  a French 
architect,  M.  Jules  Goury,  and  other  travellers. 
Owen,  I recollect,  was  in  bed  sdffering  from  a 
alight  attack  of  dysentery,  and  it  was  thought 
more  prudent  to  continue  their  journey  to 
Nubia  than  to  expose  themselves  to  the  fatigues 
of  sight-seeing  at  Thebes,  The  boats,  however, 
remained  that  night  and  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  under  the  shadow  of  the  famous  sycamore 
tree,  and  I repeated  my  visit,  at  the  instigation 
of  some  of  the  travellers,  on  which  occasion  I 
was  shown  some  sketches  by  the  young  architect 
and  his  companion. 

On  their  return  to  Thebes,  after  an  absence 
of  six  months,  the  two  architects  set  to  work 
with  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and  cleared 
out  one  of  those  crude  brick  arches  which  sur- 
round the  Memnonium,  and  converted  it  into  a 
comfortable  residence,  employing  the  fellaheen, 
and  some  of  their  boats  even,  to  build  a wall 
across  the  arch  separating  the  kitchen  from  the 
studio,  which  was  lighted  by  a large  hole  in  the 
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xoof.  I was  struck  by  tbe  facility  with  which  the 
Arabs  seemed  to  understand  them  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  words  of  a polyglot  dialect, 
chiefly  composed  of  French,  and  the  discipline 
and  order  they  had  obtained  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  folios  and  drawing  implements. 

From  thisimprorised  abode  the  two  architect's 
used  to  sally  forth  with  their  Arabs  carrying  theii' 
ladders,  boards,  and  implements  for  measuring, 
and  return  in  the  evening  with  a store  of  archi- 
tectural knowledge  derived  from  the  surround- 
ing  remains  that  was  quite  astounding  for 
accui'acy  and  detail,  with  sometimes  not  a few 
picturesque  sketches  in  water-colour  of  the  ruins 
and  their  present  occupants.  Never  as  it  seemed 
tome  did  two  men  work  together  in  better  har- 
mony and  success.” 

Tbe  grand  calm  of  the  East,  its  poetry, 
the  mythical  style  of  its  architecture,  the 
great  lesson  to  be  learnt  in  its  stones,  doubtless 
had  a powerful  effect  on  him;  and  just  at  this 
moment  the  poems  of  Victor  Hugo  firing  his 
imagination,  he,  with  his  friend  Jules  Goury  de- 
termined to  go  to  Granada.  They  got  ronnd  to 
Spain  through  the  amiabilities  of  French  ships 
of  war ; and  on  aiTiving  at  the  Alhambra,  amazed 
and  delighted,  determined  to  make  its  beauties 
known  to  the  world.  Of  the  ultimate  result,— the 
“Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details  of  the 
Alhambra,” — we  need  scarcely  speak.  Host 
readers  of  this  journal,  if  they  do  not  possess 
the  work,  have  studied  the  glories  of  its  pages 
in  some  museum  or  other.  M.  Goury  died  of 
cholera.  Owen  Jones  then  visited  his  friend's 
family  in  France,  in  fulfilment  of  a promise  he 
had  made  to  him,  and  came  to  England,  where  he 
commenced  tho  reproduction  of  his  drawings  in 
colours  and  gold  for  publication.  This  was  in 
1836.  In  the  following  year  he  again  visited 
Granada  for  twelve  months,  and  then  returned 
to  London,  and  finished  tho  publication  of  the 
work.  This  was  done  under  great  difficulties. 
When  he  first  came  from  Spain,  tho  art  of  print- 
ing in  colours  by  means  of  stones  was  in  its 
infancy.  Ho  seized  the  idea,  obtained  a press, 
and  in  an  attic  at  bis  chambers  in  tbe  Adelphi 
sot  to  work  to  produce  that  book  which,  as  a 
monument  of  printing  alone,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. On  its  publication  he  spent  his  patri- 
mony. Friends,  of  course,  said  he  was  wasting  his 
time  and  his  means  : friends  have  often  said  the 
same  thing  before  under  similar  circumstances  : 
they  did  not  see  what  use  could  bo  made  of  such 
studies  in  England,  where  colour  was  as  much 
feared  as  tbe  small-pox,  and  for  some  time  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  right. 

On  the  completion  of  the  “Alhambra,”  he 
commenced  his  professional  life.  We  need  not 
hesitate  to  say  bo  was  before  his  age  ; few  com- 
prehended that  there  could  be  any  applicability 
to  life  in  England  of  his  views,  and,  in  fact,  he, 
like  others,  remained  a man  who  had  sacrificed 
his  fortune  to  the  production  of  a work  which  at 
that  time  bore  no  fruit. 

To  keep  together  the  few  assistants  he  had 
trained  to  ohromo-lithography,  bo  published  a 
few  works  which  proved  losses.  About  this  time 
he  married  Miss  Wild,  herself  one  of  a family  of 
accomplished  artists,  and  who  survives  him. 

He  then  became  connected  with  Messrs.  Long- 
man & Co.,  and  with  Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  and 
made  for  them  numbers  of  designs.  With  the 
latter  firm,  especially,  ho  was  long  and  largely 
connected.  He  may  be  said  to  have  metamor- 
phosed  everything  in  their  establishment,  and 
helped  largely  to  give  it  the  renown  it  has  ever 
retained.  He  designed  their  playing-cards, 
their  stamps, — in  fact,  all  that  they  pro- 
duced. He  also  made  designs  for  tho  great 
carpet-manufacturers  of  Glasgow.  His  orna- 
mentation  has  generally  a character  similar  to 
that  of  what  may  be  called  the  Moorish  styles  ; 
the  merit  of  which  he  has  much  advocated,  and 
with  justice,  having  regard  to  tho  Amount  of 
variety  which  is  displayed  in  them  with  simple 
elements,  and  their  recognition  of  one,  much 
neglected,  but  correct,  principle  in  surface 
decoration, — namely,  the  avoidance  of  imitation 
of  relief.  In  1842,  he  published  “Designs  for 
Mosaic  and  Tesselated  Pavements”;  andin  18-14, 
in  the  exhibition  of  decorative  work  sent  in  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts,  he  showed  a 
largo  plan  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  including 
designs  for  the  pavements  of  all  the  chief  halls 
and  corridors  of  that  building.  In  addition  to 
his  works  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Jones  was 
engaged  in  the  architectural  design  and  super- 
intendence of  some  houses,  for  Mr.  Blashfield,  in 
Kensington  Palace-gardens,  and  be  competed 
unsuccessfully  for  the  Army  and  Nav'y  Club, 
as  he  did,  much  later,  for  the  National  Gallery. 


In  general  architectural  design,  however,  and 
even  with  tho  ornaments  of  Moorish  character 
which  he  introduced,  he  did  not  at  that  time 
succeed  as  well  as  in  interior  decoration,  as 
examples  of  which  two  shops  in  Regent-street, 
Houbigant’s  and  Jay’s,  may  be  named. 

On  the  formation  of  tbe  staff  of  officers  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  Mr.  Jones  was  named 
one  of  the  “ superintendents  of  the  works” ; 
and  when  tho  question  of  design  was  set 
at  rest  by  Paxton’s  blotting-paper  sketch,  still 
retained  bis  post,  and  aided  in  giving  architec- 
tural character  to  the  structure.  As  the  work 
•essed,  the  problem  of  its  decoration. 


novel  one,  was  more  and  more  discussed,  and 
Mr.  Jones’s  original  proposals,  which  he  stoutly 
supported  by  theory,  were  very  freely  canvassed, 
and  became  somewhat  modified  iu  tho  applica- 
tion. Ho,  however,  always  maintained  tbe  pro- 
priety of  adhering  to  tbe  primary  colours,  and  of 
using  them  in  certain  proportionate  quantities  in 
which  the  reflected  rays  are  held  to  constitute 
white  light,  and  also  of  using  them  on  particular 
surfaces  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the^  force 
of  each  colour.  There  was  much  conflict  of 
ideas,  and  much  difficulty,  but  his  intense 
desire  not  to  lose  this  opportunity  to  impress 
upon  the  world  the  efl’eot  of  colour  led  him 
to  persevere.  He  ultimately  made  a largo 
drawing,  which  be  submitted,  and  some  of  his 
pupils  and  friends  may  still  remember  the  look 
of  triumph  which  pervaded  his  countenance 
when,  returning  from  a meeting  he  said,  “ I have 
conquered.”  All  who  saw  the  building  will 
remember  the  harmonious  whole  produced.  In 
the  year  1852,  one  of  the  lectures  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  relative  to  the  Exhibition,  was  given  by 
Mr.  Jones,  and  afterwards  published  under  the 
title,— “An  Attempt  to  define  tbe  Principles 
which  should  regulate  the  Emploj'ment  of  Colour 
in  the  Decorative  Arts,  with  a few  Words  on  the 
Necessity  for  an  Architectural  Education  on  tbe 
Part  of  the  Public.”  He  gave  courses  of  lectures 
subsequently  at  other  places  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, some  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  pages. 

ShortlyafterwardSjtheCrystal  Palace  Company 
erected  their  building  at  Sydenham,  and  Mi*. 
Jones  was  appointed  “ Director  of  Decorations ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.,  now  Sir  Digby, 
Wyatt  visited  many  of  the  chief  buildings  and 
galleries  of  Europe,  in  order  to  collect  tho  re- 
markable series  of  casts  and  works  of  art  which 
are  now  exhibited  at  Sydenham.  _ When  the 
building  was  ready,  the  courts  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  were  commenced  ; and  the  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Alhambra  courts,  and  the  de. 
corative  painting  of  the  general  fabric,  were  then 
completed  under  his  directions.  In  this  building 
he  somewhat  modified  the  scheme  of  decoration 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  exemplify  in  Hyde 
Park.  “In  that  case,  there  are  some  distinct 
questions  as  to  the  painting  of  the  col  umns,  some 
of  the  objectors  contending  against  painting 
them  in  stripes,  others  arguing  for  what  they 
styled,— though  in  that  particular  casB  with  in- 
adequate reason, — structural  truth  ; for  which 
they  supposed  a bronze  colour  was  essential.”* 
Notice  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  both 
in  this  case  and  previously  as  to  the  Hyde  Park 
building  will  be  found  in  the  Builder. 

With  reference  to  the  system  of  decoration 
adopted  by  him,  he  was  led  to  publish  “An 
Apology  for  the  Colouring  of  the  Greek  Court.” 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes 
and  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd.  In  the  Egyptian  Court 
he  had  received  material  aid  from  Mr.  Bonomi. 
A warm  intimacy  existed  between  Owen  Jones 
and  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  and  they  worked  bar. 
moniously  together,  there  and  elsewhere. 

As  illustrating  Owen  Jones’s  views  on  decora- 
tion at  this  time,  we  print  one  of  several  letters 

received  from  him  : — , 

" 9,  Arcyll-place,  July  2,  1652. 

My  dear  Sir,— Many  thanks  for  your  observations.  I 
do  n'ot  object  to  floral  patterns  so  absolutely  as  you  sup- 
pose. M'hat  I object  to  is  that  they  should  be  treated 
with  lioht  and  thaJe,  appearing  to  stand  out  from  the 
on  which  thev  are  worked,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
form  and  unity  of  tho  object  they  decorate,  I referred 

to  the  Indian  mode,  on  the  one  hand,  of  representing 
flowers  flat  as  a diagram;  and  to  Mr.  Pugin  a Gothic 
papers  on  tho  other,  as  showing  two  well-dehued  modes 
of  conventionalising  natural  objects,  and  yet  totally  dis- 
similar. I therefore  think  there  arc  many  other  modes  ot 

conventionalisinguaturalflowersopentouBifwe  woiudoply 
try.  I sendforyourinspection  a magnified  representation 

of  a stcord-handle,  which  shows  how  tho  Indians  treat 
natural  flowers.  These  are  a very  near  representation  of 
nature,  yet  perfectly J(at,  and  most  graceful  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lines  and  balancing  of  the  masses,  would 
not  this  make  a useful  wood-out  for  tho  Builder,  com- 
pared  with  ajloral  jjattern  paper,  aith  ite  light  andehade, 
a Ooihic  paper,  and  tome  old  pattern  of  flat  Jtaltan 
ornament/  OwEX  Jokes. 

Geo.  Godwin,  Esq.” 


We  hear  after  this  period  of  atimeofgre! 
trial  and  disappointment;  and  ho  had  but  fe 
opportunities  to  make  his  genius  recognised.  E 
worked  early  and  late,  however,  and  gradual 
obtained  recognition  of  his  views.  He  nev 
faltered.  The  great  object  he  had  at  heart  was ' 
obtain  a more  general  use  of  colour,  and  be  ws 
willing  to  raako  any  sacrifice  to  bring  this  aboi 
Ashe  said  iu  one  of  his  lectures  ; — “ Those  who  i 
first  will  necessarily  fall,  bur,  as  in  the  storming 
a fortress,  the  ramparts  are  at  last  reached  ov 
tbe  dead  tjodies  of  the  forlorn  hope,  so  will  t. 
mistakes  of  those  who  lead  the  way  in  colonr 
archibeotm*e  contribute  to  the  success  of  tho 
who  follow.” 

Though  naturally  modest  and  of  a retiri; 
disposition,  Owen  Jones  never  swerved  from  1 
principles, — never  yielded,  for  the  sake  of 
momentai'y  success,  a single  point  to  prejudh 
He  possessed  an  intellect  of  remarkable  exactne 
and  precision,  and  had  mastered  many  branot 
of  science  in  so  far  as  they  bore  upon  arebitt 
ture.  Of  geometry,  for  example,  ho  had 
extended  knowledge ; which  he  turned  logo 
aesthetic  account  in  multiplying  geometri< 
designs  of  extraordinary  beauty,  from  t 
simplest  to  the  most  intricate.  Of  bis  acqnah 
ance  with  that  still  very  obscure  subject,  arc] 
tectural  acoustics,  he  has  left  behind  him  t 
best  possible  proof  in  the  building  known. 
St.  James’s  Hall,  designed  and  erected  by  b 
expressly  for  musical  purposes,  and  now  n 
versally  recognised,  amongst  musicians,  as  c 
of  the  most  satisfactory  music-halls  in  Europ' 
In  St.  James’s  Hall,  Mr.  Jones  first  iut 
duced  a system  of  distributed  lights  by 
of  small  star-shaped  burners,  which  have  sii 
been  very  wndoly  used.  Tbe  main  object 
the  system  is  the  avoidance  of  sbado* 
In  this  hall,  as  previously  in  the  Crys 
Palace,  and  in  many  fine  private  mansioDS, 
practically  illustrated  the  doctrine  of  po 
chromic  decoration  in  architecture,  to  1 
advocacy  of  which  so  large  a portion  of 
professional  life  was  devoted. 

In  1857  Mr.  Jones,  who  bad  joined  the  Ini 
buto  of  British  Architects  in  18-43,  was  aware 
the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  tho  gift  of  her  Maje, 
the  Queen,  to  architecture.  Tho  president,  E 
de  Grey,  in  presenting  it  (we  r'emember 
evening  very  well),  said  iu  his  bluff  and  gei 
way,  it  would  be  almost  an  act  of  nonsense 
his  part  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  1 
Owen  Jones  had  been  elected  as  tbe  recipi 
of  this  medal.  He  was  known  by  his  wor 
works  of  immense  value,  which  might  not  h; 
been  so  productive  to  himself  as  to  his  p 
lishers,  but  which  bad  certainly  been  of  gr 
service  to  his  profession.  These  works  had 
fallen  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  but 
the  Crystal  Palace,  which  was  accessible 
all, — whether  connected  with  art,  science, 
manufactures, — the  genius  of  Mr.  Owen  Jo 
was  manifestly  displayed.  He  had  the  greal 
possible  pleasure  in  presenting  to  that  gen 
man  a testimonial  of  the  respect  and  estt 
of  all  his  brethren  in  the  noble  and  honours 
profession  of  which  ho  was  so  distinguishe 
member. 

Owen  Jones  earnestly  acknowledged  the  awf 
He  said  he  deeply  felt  the  proud  position 
which  he  was  placed,  and  the  very  kind  waj 
which  the  noble  chairman  had  referred  to  b 
It  was  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  an  art 
that  if  he  had  an  earnest  desire  to  advance 
profession,  his  eflorts  would  find  him  frier 
He  had  been  [sustained  under  many  trials 
numbers  of  friends,  and  ultimately  they 
given  him  that  reward  which  it  was  now 
privilege  to  receive.  The  Royal  gold  medal  * 
one  which  every  architect  might  wear  v 
pride ; given  as  it  was  by  tbe  Sovereign,  gui 
by  tbe  profession  at  large.  He  himself  veg^ 
it  as  an  honour  which  could  not  be  too  liig 
appreciated.  He  had  been  placed  in  his  pres 
position  by  tho  gentlemen  around  him,  to  m 
of  whom  he  was  known  only  by  such  efforti 
he  had  made  to  elevate  their  profession;  ano 
felt  that  he  must  sustain  the  honour  of 
gallant  corps  of  those  who  had  gone  before,  ■ 
those  who  might  follow  him  in  tho  same  i 
tinguished  position.  Noblesse  oblige. 

He  received  several  other  medals  and  re( 
nitions  from  abroad,  notably  the  diploma 
honour  for  decorative  designs  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1873.  But  this  is  getting  on 
fast.  The  “ Grammar  of  Ornament,”  which 


• English  CyclopEcdia, 


• A view  of  his  designs  for  the  interior  and  exlerit 
St.  James’s  Hall,  and  a portion  of 
at  large,  will  be  found  in  our  Volume  for  ISob,  pp. 
643,  and  571. 
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' oBt  considor  Lis  most  important  published 
» ork,  was  completed  in  1856,  and  is  recognised 
»i  a text-book  throughout  Europe.  The  facts 
> .at  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  in  that 
■iilnmo  are  these  : — 

First.  That  whenever  any  style  of  ornament 
■ ramands  universal  admiration,  it  will  always 
found  to  be  in  accordance  with  tho  laws 
bich  regulate  tho  distribution  of  form  in 
.iiture.  Secondly.  That  however  varied  the 
1 anifestations  in  accordance  with  these  laws, 
jie  leading  ideas  on  which  they  are  baaed  are 
ry  few.  Thirdly.  That  the  modidcations  and 
jivelopments  which  have  taken  place  from  one 
I i^lo  to  another  have  been  caused  by  a sudden 
;jrowizig  off  of  some  fixed  trammel,  which  set 
iloughtfree  for  a time,  till  the  new  idea,  like 
, e old,  became  agaiu^  fixed,  to  give  birth  in  its 
rn  to  fresh  inventions.  Lastly.  He  en. 

: avoured  to  show,  in  the  twentieth  chapter, 

I at  the  future  progress  of  ornamental  art  may 
s'  best  secured  by  engrafting  on  tho  experience 
the  past  the  knowledge  we  may  obtain  by  a 
' iurn  to  Nature  for  fresh  inspiration. 
i“To  attempt  to  build  up  theories  of  art,  or  to 
! Tn  a style,  independently  of  the  past,”  he  says, 
l-voold  be  an  act  of  supreme  folly.  It  would  bo  at 
<•00  to  reject  tho  experiences  and  accumulated 
' owledge  of  thousands  of  years.  On  the  con- 
Ykry,  we  should  regard  as  our  inheritance  all 
successful  labours  of  tho  past,  not  blindly 
low  them,  but  employing  them  simply  as 
’ ides  to  find  the  true  path.” 
lilo  make  his  views  moro  fully  known,  wo  will 
l ote,  too,  a few  of  tho  principles  advocated  in 
/)S  work ; — 

I'As  architecture,  so  all  works  of  the  deco- 
ive  arts  should  possess  fitness,  proportion, 
firmouy,  the  result  of  all  which  is  repose. 
fCruo  beauty  results  from  that  repose  which 
Bi  mind  feels  when  tho  eye,  tho  intellect,  and 
Pi  affections  aro  satisfied  from  tho  absence 
Lany  want. 

nloDstruction  should  be  decorated.  Decoration 
|]uld  never  bo  purposely  constructed.  [That 
I 'ich  is  beautiful  is  true ; that  which  is  true 
Ji'ist  be  beautiful.] 

Ijileauty  of  form  is  produced  by  lines  growing 
^ one  from  another  in  gradual  undulations. 
Bare  are  no  excrescences.  Nothing  could  be 
iJOved  and  leave  the  design  equally  good  or 
■ter. 

» Hho  general  forms  being  first  cared  for,  these 
fluid  bo  subdivided  and  ornamented  by  general 
f 38  5 the  interstices  may  then  bo  filled  in  with 

3 ament,  which  may  again  ho  subdivided  and 
'iched  for  closer  inspection.” 

J.n  his  introduction  to  the  series  of  Moresque 
: . laments  in  the  book  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
r.  Jones  testifies  thus  strongly  to  bis  admira- 
^n  of  that  stylo  : — 

ii'Onr  illustrations  of  the  ornament  of  the 
‘'lOrs,”  ho  writes,  ” have  been  taken  exclusively 
1 m the  Alhambra,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
b of  their  works  with  which  wo  are  best 
iquainted,  but  also  because  it  is  the  one  in 
ich  their  marvellous  system  of  decoration 
fehed  its  culminating  point.  Tho  Alhambra 
Hit  the  very  summit  of  perfection  of  Moorish 
' ■,  as  is  the  Parthenon  of  the  Greek  art.  We 
ill  find  no  work  so  fitted  to  illustrate  a gram- 
r of  ornament  as  that  in  which  every  orna- 
•■’ut  contains  a grammar  in  itself.  Every 
inciple  which  we  can  derive  from  the  study  of 
-1  ornamental  art  of  any  other  people  is  not 
y ever  present  hero,  but  was  by  the  Moors 
; iro  universally  and  truly  obeyed.  We  find  in 
Alhambra  tho  speaking  art  of  tho  Egyptians, 
i I natural  grace  and  refinement  of  the  Greeks, 
[■)  geometrical  combinatious  of  the  Romans, 
Byzantines,  and  the  Arabs.  The  orna- 
’ 'Ut  wanted  but  one  charm,  which  was 
; It  peculiar  feature  of  the  Egyptian  ornament, 

I nboliem.  This  the  religion  of  tho  Moors 
bade;  but  the  want  was  more  than  supplied 
the  inscriptions,  which,  addressing  them- 
ves  to  the  eye  by  their  outward  beauty,  at 
140  excited  tho  intellect  by  the  difficulties  of 
ijjiphoring  their  curious  and  complex  involu- 
1 US,  and  delighted  the  imagination  when  read, 

■ the  beauty  of  the  sentimeuts  they  expressed, 
i the  music  of  their  composition.” 
fn  a succeeding  volume,  published  some  years 
M6r,  he  showed  the  beauties  that  could  be  culled 
yu  Chinese  Decoration ; and  we  ought  not  to 
it  to  inentiou,  as  amongst  the  earlier  works  of 
imination,  his  “ Quo  Thousand  and  One  Initial 
ttors,  and  “Tho  Song  of  Songs.” 
n^ithout  attempting  to  record  all  his  doings, 

' may  note  that  in  tho  year  1866  Owen 
les  designed  a kiosk  for  India,  and  superin- , 


tended  its  execution  in  iron.  In  a note  to  us 
mentioning  that  it  had  been  temporarily  set  up 
on  a piece  of  land  adjoining  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington, 
he  gives  this  account  of  the  transaction : — 
“ Messrs.  Trollope  contracted  with  Mr.  Crawford, 
M.P.,  to  send  out  a kiosk  complete  to  Bombay  for 
a client  of  Mr.  Crawford’s,  and  Messrs.  Trollope 
applied  to  me  to  make  a design,  which  was  sent 
out  to  Bombay  and  approved.  I then  made  full- 
size  drawings  of  every  part  of  tho  work.  Messrs. 
Ordish  took  tho  contract  to  supply  the  iron- 
work to  Messrs.  Trollope,  and  are  responsible 
for  the  engineering  details;  they  again  let  the 
castings  to  Handysidc,  of  Derby.”  He  some- 
what  prided  himself  on  the  mode  he  had  adopted 
in  this  structure  of  treating  ornamental  iron- 
work, and  we  published  a view  of  it  in  the 
Builder. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Owen  Jones’s  life  be  was 
mainly  occupied  in  the  decoration  of  private 
houses,  and  this  chiefly  in  connexion  with 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham.  We  must  speak 
of  this  connexion  somewhat  at  length.  Mr. 
Jones  of  course  became  known  to  this  firm 
through  his  work  on  the  Alhambra  ; but  prior 
to  1851  his  connexion  with  them  consisted  only  | 
in  occasional  orders  for  some  of  his  clients  ' 
Then,  however,  when  desirous  of  removing  the  | 
doubts  and  fears  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  for 
the  Great  Exhibition  as  to  the  colourin"  which 
he  proposed  to  adopt  in  finishing  the  interior  of  ' 
the  building,  he  applied  to  Messrs.  Jackson  & I 
Graham  for  the  means  to  enable  him  to  prove 
that  the  most  delicate  colourings  of  the  richest 
products  of  tho  looms  of  Lyons,  as  well  as ' 
carpets  and  other  fabrics,  would  not  be  dis- 
advantageously  affected  thereby,  and  they  hung  ' 
up  a variety  of  coloured  textile  fabrics  in  the  ' 
portion  of  tho  building  experimentally  finished  ' 
to  illustrate  his  views.  They  and  Mr.  Joues 
were  then  thrown  together  more  and  more ' 
in  tho  ordinary  pursuit  of  his  profession; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  1862  Exhibition  ' 
that  tbo  firm  began  to  have  his  professional 
assistance.  The  first  work  of  great  import. ' 
anco  was  a complete  series  of  designs  for  the 
carpets,  and  wall  and  ceiling  decorations  for 
all  the  great  rooms  (fifteen  in  number)  in  the 
palace  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  at  Geach.  It 
was  necessary  that  everything  should  be  pre- 
pared and  completed  in  London  ready  to  apply 
on  the  spot,  and  herein  his  complete  mastery  of 
the  prineijiles  and  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
Arabic  art  shone  most  conspicuously  in  the  pro- 
doction  of  fifteen  series  of  designs  applicable  as 
dadoes,  dado  mouldings,  walls,  friezes,  frieze 
mouldings,  the  different  sections  of  cornice 
mouldings  and  ceilings,  in  a style  as  perfect  and 
exact  as  is  exemplified  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Caliph  in  Old  Cairo.  An  independent  multiple, 
determined  by  the  proportions  of  each  separate 
saloon,  was  adopted  throughout  for  all  tho 
designs  for  the  carpets,  mural  and  ceiling  deco- 
rations.  Mr.  Jones  regarded  this  both  physically 
and  mentally  as  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  life. 
For  three  months,  day  by  day,  he  worked  not 
less  than  eighteen  hours  upon  it ! 

About  this  time  Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham 
had  the  satisfaction  of  introducing  Mr.  Owen 
Jones  to  Mr.  Alfred  Morrisson,  who  required 
some  additions  and  decorations  to  his  country 
residence  (Fonthill  House),  where  he  had  a largo 
and  fine  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain  and 
enamels,  comprising  many  of  the  finest  objects 
from  the  Summer  Palace  at  Pekin.  The  study  of 
these  objects  was  a delight  to  Mr.  Jones,  and 
induced  him  to  publish  his  work,  already  referred 
to,  on  “ Chinese  Ornament,”  which  is  illustrated 
by  many  copies  of  parts  of  the  objects  in  Mr. 
Morrisson’s  collection.  This  collection,  to  use 
his  own  words,  “opened  to  his  mind  a new 
world  of  ideas  with  regard  to  colouring  in  the 
practice  of  decorative  art,”  the  first  fruits  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  decoration  of  tho 
staircases  at  Fonthill  House,  in  which  the  purest 
Greek  forms  are  united  with  the  delicate  tones 
of  colour  in  the  finest  specimens  of  Cliinese  egg- 
shell  pottery.  For  the  convenient  display  of  a 
portion  of  these  choice  objects,  a room  was  built, 
decorated,  and  fitted  up  by  the  firm  in  question, 
from  Mr.  Jones’s  designs,  in  tho  Cinque-cento 
style,  of  which  it  forms  an  exquisite  e.xample. 
The  chimney-piece  and  fittings  are  entirely  of  ■ 
ebony,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  the  ceilinw  ia  of 
wood,  panelled  and  inlaid,  the  mouldings  being 
black  and  gold. 

His  next  decorative  work  of  importance,  which 
the  same  firm  executed  from  his  designs,  may  be 
witnessed  in  the  finely-proportioned  rooms  of  the 
Fishmongers’  Company.  Here,  by  means  of 


colour,  he  gave  force  and  expression  to  the  pure 
Greek  details  of  the  building.  His  own  feeling, 
as  e-xpressed  at  the  opening  banquet,  after  the 
completion  of  the  alterations,  was  that  “ form 
without  colour  ia  like  a body  without  a soul.” 
The  silk  hangings  and  oaiqzets  for  tho  principal 
rooms  aud  grand  staircase  here  are  also  from 
his  designs. 

But  by  far  tho  most  important  and  complete 
work  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Messrs. 
Jackson  & Graham  is  the  decoration  and  furni. 
ture  of  the  London  house  of  Mr.  Alfred  Morrisson 
in  Carlton  Houso-terrace.  Hero  tho  woodwork 
of  the  panelling,  dado,  doors,  architraves,  and 
window-shutters  in  the  outer  and  inner  hall, 
staircase,  and  all  the  rooms  on  tho  ground  and 
first  floors,  ia  inlaid  from  designs  by  Mr.  Jones, 
with  various  woods  of  different  kinds,  tho  colours 
of  which  wore  carefully  selected  by  him,  with  a 
view  to  perfect  harmony  of  colouring. 

The  walls  are  hung  with  the  richest  Lyons 
silks,  all  specially  designed  by  him,  and  coloured 
to  harmonise  with  the  ceilings,  which  may  be 
described  as  perfect,  in  the  proportions  of  their 
geometrical  divisions  aud  the  designs  and  colour- 
ing of  their  decorations.  The  chimney-pieces, 
too,  grates,  and  fenders ; the  carpets,  and  the 
furniture,  which  is  all  marquotrie,  were  designed 
by  Mr.  Jones,  and  are  in  perfect  keeping  with 
each  other.  Unfettered  by  any  limit  with 
regard  to  coat,  and  working  with  the  full  confi- 
dence of  Mr.  Morrisson  in  bis  artistic  genius, 
this  work  was  a labour  of  love  to  him,  and  he 
lavished  upon  it  all  his  thought  and  all  his  know, 
ledge,  with  this  result, — that  there  are  no  acci. 
dental  effects,  and  there  are  no  defects,  either  in 
the  association  of  colours  or  forms,  or  the  unity 
of  scale  in  the  details  of  the  different  objeota 
entering  into  the  composition  of  a great 
harmonious  whole.  We  may,  indeed,  say  that 
no  work  of  equal  magnitude  of  an  analogous 
character,  and  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  such 
perfection  of  execution  in  all  respects,  is  known 
to  us,  and  it  forms  a monument  to  the  genius 
of  Owen  Jones,  and  an  example  of  the  perfection 
with  which  such  works  can  bo  executed  in  this 
country  when  entrusted  to  proper  hands,  cost 
not  being  regarded.  We  must  guard  ourselves, 
however,  from  having  it  supposed  that  wedesiro 
all  decoration  to  be  of  this  character.  The 
absence  from  it  of  the  human  form,  of  animal 
form  altogether,  must  prevent  it  from  being 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  class  of  art.  In  its 
own  way,  however,  and  within  its  own  limits, 
this  particular  work  is  perfect. 

Other  examples  of  Mr.  Jones’s  taste  and 
knowledge  are  shown  in  hie  treatment  of  the 
hall,  dining-hall,  and  drawing-room  at  Preston. 
Hall  (the  seat  of  Mr.  Henry  Braasey,  M.P.), 
aud  also  in  the  decorations  of  tho  hall,  staircase, 
and  dining-room  and  library  ceilings  of  his  town 
residence. 

Among  other  works  of  his  we  may  mention 
the  drawing-room  of  Lord  Home  at  Douglas 
Castle  as  a pleasing  example  of  an  entirely 
original  combination  of  colours ; and  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  at  Beech  Grove,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne. 
At  Overstone  Hall,  and  at  Lockinge,  there  aro 
also  evidences  of  his  power  as  a designer  and 
colourist. 

The  last  important  work  executed  by  the  firm 
in  question  from  his  designs,  and  which  is 
scarcely  yet  completed,  includes  tho  decoration 
and  furniture,  carpets,  and  hangings  for  Eyiishani 
Hall,  Oxford,  the  residence  of  Mr.  James  Mason. 
Here,  as  for  Mr.  Morrisson,  the  whole  of  the 
decoration  and  furniture  was  designed  by  Mr, 
Jones,  aud  carried  out  under  his  directions  to  a 
moat  successful  and  satisfactory  result. 

His  versatility  is  evidenced  by  the  plans  ho 
prepared  for  the  garden  and  terraces  surround- 
ing the  mansion,  to  the  judicious  aiTangement 
of  which  so  much  of  the  very  pleasing  effect  of 
tho  approach  to  it  is  due.  We  must  now,  how- 
ever, bring  our  notice  to  an  end,  though  not  for 
want  of  materials  aud  will  to  enlarge  it.  Mr. 
Owen  Jones  was  a most  estimable  mau  as  well 
as  a remarkable  artist.  Those  who  knew  him 
mourn  his  loss  in  both  capacities.  We  are  glad 
to  understand  that  a committee  is  in  course  of 
formation  to  arrange  an  exhibition  of  his  works, 
and  to  consider  the  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  I’aise  some  fitting  public  memorial  of  his 
name  and  worth.*  At  tho  request  of  some  of 
Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  friends  we  republish  the 
portrait  of  him  which  we  gave  five  years  ago. 


* Let  us  aild  to  this  record  a note  that  the  mortal 
remains  of  Owen  Jones  wore  interred  at  Kensal-green 
Cemetery,  where,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  his  family 
as  chief  mourners,  there  had  assembled  a considerable 
number  of  scientific  men  desirous  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  pictures  that  have  become  the  temporary 
property  of  the  bright  Bhilling.payiug  shoals 
•who  could  never  swim  through  the  whirl  of  the 
three  months  called  a season  -without  knowing 
all  about  the  awfully  good,  the  awfully  nice,  and 
the  a-n-fully  horrid  things,  always  in  specific 
measure  to  be  found  at  a Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bition, will  afford  them  more  subjects  for  inter- 
mittent  scrap  conversation  than  usual.  Pictures 
should  be  very  valuable  things,  even  taken  as 
investment  only  (when  we  say  pictures,  we  mean 
pictures)  : as  floating  capital,  giving  good  and 
rising  interest;  with  no  determinable  value  solong 
as  Presto,  Payprice,  aud  Itsures  can  hold  up  the 
hammer.  To  love  pictures  is  a fashionable 
passion,  even  for  those  who  only  know  what 
their  worth  may  be  by  the  so  many  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  guineas  they  may  have  cost  them  ; 
and  for  the  real  lovers  of  “ things  of  beauty  that 
are  joys  for  ever,”  the  more  they  have  the  more 
they  seem  to  want, — 

" As  ii  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
Bj  what  it  fed  on." 

They  waver  sometimes,  if  of  fickle  mind. 
Frailty’s  name  being  woman,  she  is  growing 
more  masculine  every  day, — yearning  for  pos- 
session, — 

“ And  yet,  within  a month, 

Let  me  not  think  on’t." 

So  Messrs.  Presto,  Payprice,  and  Itsures  make 
a small  good  thing  of  it,  and  a great  gain  for  the 
next  proprietor  of  the  gain,  if  he  thinks  it  one  j 
for  a picture’s  worth  isoften, — sometimes,  only, — 
just  so  much  money  as  will  be  given  for  it. 

“ Yon  have  seen  that  awfully,  intensely  clever 
Miss  Thompson’s  picture,  ‘ Calling  the  Roll,’ — 
or  what  d’ye  call  it, — ‘ after  an  Engagement, 
Crimea’?  Didn’t  it  haiTOw  you ? Beg  pardon, 
it’s  your  turn.”  ” Mias  Thompson’s  picture  ? 
Ta-as,  I saw  it;  it’s  awfully  good,  but  I was 
more  harrowed  by  elbows, — there  ought  to  be  a 
rail.”  “But  I saw  it  before  an  engagement: 
I’ve  booked  you  three  deep,  remember.”  “All 
right : Charlie  Manslow  engraved  liis  name  for 
the  waltz ; so  I lost  my  card  and  threw  him 
over;  I shan’t  forget  you.”  “Ha’w,  don’t.” 
“Isn’t  Millais  awfully  good?  The  picture  of 
health?”  “ Ya-as,  he  is.”  “ Did  you  hear  that 
Miss  Thompson  sold  her  soldiers  for  a hundred 
pounds  on  the  easel,  and  was  offered  a thousand 
on  private  view  day?”  “ She  must  have  been 
awfolly  pleased!  Poor,  darling,  clever  crea- 
ture!” “Yes,  I think  I’ll  have  some  ice.” 
“ Bet,  stop,  I must  tell  you ; the  owner  of  the 
* Roll-call’  sent  the  clever  girl  who  painted  it 
a cheque  for  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more, 
so  soon  as  he  knew  he  had  laid  bis  money  out 
•well;  and  it  is  said  the  Queen  means  to  have 
the  picture.”  “ What  a good,  kind  man ! And 
how  like  the  Queen!”  “Give  me  my  cloak.” 
There  are  women  and  women,  and  men  and 
men  ; and  the  world  is  a workhouse,  with  many 
guardians,  many  overseers.  “ It  is  a paradise,” 
says  Mr.  Leighton,  R.A.,  “ and  woman  a houri.” 
He  really  paints  them  as  such,  and  has  lately 
come  from  the  East.  “Take  the  world  as  we 
find  it,”  says  Mr.  Millais,  R.A.  “ It  is  magnifi. 
cent  and  really  lovely  on  the  face  of  fact.”  And 
ho  makes  it  very  evident  that  he  thinks  so.  But 
the  world  is  a workhouse,  and  the  best  of  us  are 
but  “casuals,”  and  iu  just  such  a fog  as  Mr. 
Fildes  wonderfully  well  indicates. 

It  has  become  rather  a difficult  matter  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  if  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  the  year  present  be  up  to  its 
average  character  for  excellence  or  not,  with 
the  very  frequent  assertion  in  the  negative  that 
has  recurred  in  its  course  during  a hundred  and 
six  years.  Perhaps  “ average  ” should  be  taken 
as  a synonym  for  expressing  a nob  always  very 

of  respect  to  a fellow  labourer,  whose  unblemisbed  and 
useful  life  wiU  long  bold  a place  in  the  memory  of  a wide 
circle  of  friends.  The  Koyal  Institnte  of  British 
Architects  was  represented  by  Professor  Donaldson,  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  E,  A.,  Professor  Kerr,  Mr.  Edward  Barry, 
E.A.,  Mr.  Cockerell,  Mr.  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  Horace 
Jones.  The  Commissiouers  of  the  Eibibition  of  1851 
were  represented  by  Mr.  Cole,  C.B.,  and  other  gentle- 
men. The  Crystal  Palace  Company  sent  two  of  their 
directors,  Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Geo.  Grove,  together  with 
Messrs.  II.  A.  Smith,  Dickie,  Kees,  and  Boate,  members 
of  the  deceased's  working  staff  iu  the  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment,  to  testify  their  grateful  respect  to  one  who  had 
done  so  much  tor  them  : whilst  amongst  the  representa- 
tives of  the  scientific  and  artistic  world,  whose  produc- 
tions in  the  various  phases  of  manufacturing  ingenuity 
have  been  largely  aided  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  talent, 
were  Mr.  IVarren  Delarue,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Peter  Graham, 
Mr.  Forster  Graham,  Mr.  IV.  N.  Delaine,  and  others. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Maurice,  Captain  Llewellyn  Roberts, 
Mr.  TVild  (brotber-in-law  of  the  deceased),  and  Mr.  C.  T. 
Wild  (his  nephew),  Mr.  F.  O.  Ward,  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Pigott,  and  Mr.  Warren  W,  Delarue,  were  also  amongst 
the  mourners. 


reasonable  expectation  of  what  the  quality 
should  be  for  the  time,  as  exemplifying  the 
choicest  selection  of  that  special  production  that 
the  members  of  this  first  national  institution 
for  promoting  the  fine  arts  are  the  accepted 
and  noted  leaders  in  ministering  to  the  de- 
mand for. 

Any  comparison  with  previous  displays  is  as 
unnecessary  as  ungrateful;  for  the  exhibitions 
of  modern  British  pictures  at  Burlington  House 
may  be  trusted,  without  being  seen,  to  be 
always  incomparably  superior  to  any  others 
contemporary.  It  is  always  good  so  far  as  the 
workmen  who  provide  for  it  have  been  enabled  to 
make  it  so ; and,  beyond  all  doubt  and  cavil,  the 
Royal  Academicians,  with  their  Associates, — 
though  some  do  not  yet  append  to  their  names 
the  coveted  initials  A.R.A., — would  be,  with 
scarce  exception,  the  very  men  an  appeal  to 
suffrage  would  return  first  as  representatives  of 
the  living  English  school  of  painting.  Every 
time  the  scythe  of  the  inexorable  mower  has 
thinned  their  ranks,  or  nearly  every  time,  the 
school  has  suffered  irreparable  loss;  for  it  has 
been  too  seldom  urged  that  our  art-students 
have  efficient  means  of  education,  or  great  pat- 
terns for  emulating  at  home,  to  leave  it  probable 
that  wo  should  have  a succession  of  Hogarths, 
Reynoldses,  Gainsboroughs,  Romneys,  FJaxmans, 
Wilkies,  Hiltons,  Etties,  Maclisea,  and  Land- 
seers, by  which  the  school  may  remain  to  he 
identified  presently.  There  are  those  who  in- 
sist that  art  should  have  but  one  great  school ; 
and  it  would  bo  very  feasible  too  ; but  though 
its  language  is  universal,  its  method  of  utter, 
ance  can  never  become  so.  If  the  long-postponed 
and  anxiously-expected  wedding  of  the  Real  to 
the  Ideal  ever  came  to  pass,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
found  that  ideas  of  the  real  and  real  ideas  would 
differ  in  as  many  respects  as  there  are  nations  in 
the  world.  But  this  Utopian  view  of  such  possible 
unity  is  very  pleasing  to  contemplate  as  a con- 
summation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for;  then  such 
general  content,  opinion,  and  success  would  pre- 
vail,  that  one  of  its  first  effects  would  be  to 
make  the  annual  construction  of  any  exhibition 
' a labour  of  love  and  a delightful  recreation. 

I But  opinions  and  tastes  act  like  tides  on  any 
I stream — that  of  success  included — and  the  stream 
I that  keeps  afloat  and  moving  all  crafts,  the  one 
connected  by  the  painter  to  the  good  ship 

Perseverance  ” amongst  them;  though  the 
' special  current  that  has  carried  along  the 
I ventures  of  artists  of  late  years  would  seem  to 
I defy  any  tidal  interference  even  if  it  were  as 
! strange  as  the  one  that  befell  Old  Father  Thames 
i the  other  day,  when,  after  imbibing  to  that  extra 
I degree  as  to  become — to  make  the  least  of  it — 
inconveniently  elevated,  he  forced  his  way  into 
peaceable  folk’s  houses,  and  gave  his  own  police 
more  to  do  than  they  knew  how  to  do  (this 
would  not  be  worth  mentioning  if  it  were  not  as 
a reminder  that  though  he  was  ba(i)led  out,  he  is 
not  in  any  way  bound  to  be  of  better  behaviour 
for  the  future,  and  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  this 
excess  will  not  become  a habit).  The  painters 
know  more  of  the  world  than  moat  casual 
dwellers  do,  else  how  should  they  paint  it  ? And 
there  is  epitome  in  prose,  with  here  and  there 
lines  of  poetry,  that  woqld  give  a history  of  any 
life  that  could  be  pictured,  almost  to  be  seen  on 
the  walls  of  the  Burlington  House  galleries. 

It  is  always  best  to  take  for  very  good  the 
best  of  its  kind  offered  ; and  no  doubt  the  Royal 
Academy  have  been  actuated  by  this  axiom  in 
very  freely  distributing  e.xpression  of  regret 
that  want  of  room  debarred  them  from  availing 
themselves  of  help  from  unsuccessful  candidates 
who  aspired  to  share  in  the  glory  of  forming  the 
great  picture-show  of  the  season.  This  is  a very 
amiable  mistake,  for  in  ten  cases  out  of  a dozen 
it  is  calculated  to  add  to  the  disappointment 
it  is  intended  to  ameliorate.  The  difficulty 
of  selecting  from  such  multitude  of  similar  things 
that  it  is  only  too  probable  the  bulk  of  picture 
productions  rejected  “ for  want  of  room”  mainly 
consist  of,  is  apparent  enough  in  what  may  be 
seen  of  the  sort  in  walled  immunity  from  taking 
part  in  this  present  instance  of  never-failing 
complaint  against  those  who  arrange  the  exhibi- 
bition  of  the  year.  It  must  seem  an  audacious 
extension  of  the  critic’s  jirivilege  to  the  judges, 
who  have  accepted  for  temporary  society  the 
happy  anybodies  they  may  have  deemed  fit  to 
warrant  the  distinction  aud  favour,  that  their 
own  works  should  be  examined  like  -vritneBsea 
in  proof  of  their  right  to  judge.  Neither  favour 
nor  chance  is  quite  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
causes  that  have  decided,  and  will  decide  all 
selection  and  election,  everywhere,  and  in  all 
times,  but  barring  those  who  have  nob  been 
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fortunate,  and  their  kind  friends  who  i 
them  too  confident,  the  general  opinion  mu 
that  the  first  consideration  for  those  who  v 
be  considered  teachers  as  well  as  masters  o{ 
entails  a very  just  choice,  inasmuch  that 
claim  for  position  will  be  partly  nieasurt 
their  own  recognition  of  the  claims  of  ot 
And  they  are  sure  to  be  very  well  known. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

TiiE  announcement  made  shortly  before 
“ sending-in  ” day  at  the  Academy,  tha 
hanging  the  architectural  drawdugs,  prefe) 
would  be  given  to  those  which  appeared  1 
executed  by  the  architect  himself, — au 
nouncement  supposed  to  have  emanated  fr 
distinguished  R.A.  architect  -who  is  iu  the  1 
of  making  his  own  drawings  for  this  occasi 
does  not  seem  practically  to  have  come  to 
thing.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  colle 
this  year  contains  fully  the  usual  proportii 
show  works,  coloured  up  to  the  requisite  po 
effectiveness  by  the  professed  draughtsmat 
observable  effect  of  the  announcement  bein, 
conspicuous  addition  iu  some  instances  o 
draughtsman’s  name  on  the  drawing.  Tha 
architectural  part  of  the  exhibition  is 
attractive  to  the  general  public  on  the  pr 
system  there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt, 
more  than  that  it  is  of  less  value 
interest  to  ai’chifcects  than  it  would  1 
the  vague  threat  were  strictly  carried  out 
architects  compelled  to  “make  their  own  d 
ings.”  The  draughtsmen  will  take  a diff 
view  ; nor  would  we  wish  by  any  means  t 
at  one  stroke  the  ground  cub  away  from  x 
the  feet  of  these  often  able  and  valuable  a 
ants  to  the  architectural  profession  ; iudeet 
any  such  design  the  announcement  alludt 
came  too  late  in  the  day.  Bub  we  must  say 
a movement  in  this  direction  is  desirable, 
result  of  the  present  system  is  a great  wa 
individuality  in  the  drawings  exhibited,  -v 
are  the  work  of  draughtsmen  who  have  1 
into  a certain  system  of  getting  up  perspec 
which  gives  them  a family  likeness,  even  • 
not  executed  by  the  same  hand,  as  some 
dently  are  ; added  to  which  are  the  spurious  t 
^ and  reputation  conferred  on  works  whio 
I themselves  may  have  little  to  recommend  t 
' and  the  apparent  excellences  of  which 
almost  all  on  paper  only.  A larger  pvopo] 
too,  of  geometrical  drawings  combined 
plans,  would  be  desirable;  a recommend 
which  may  at  least  be  accepted  as  disiutere 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  labour  aud  rei 
sibility  of  “ the  critic  ” would  be  much  magi 
by  having  to  examine  and  apprehend  the 
result  of  a design  shown  in  geometrical  6 
ings,  in  place  of  having  only  to  prouounc 
tho  effect  as  shown  in  a finished  perspe 
drawing.  The  difference  would  be  that  ii 
former  case  his  judgment  would  bo  based  on 
the  architect  really  intends  or  has  execute! 
the  latter  case  it  is  based  on  what  the  drau, 
man  chooses  to  show  him. 

The  collection  of  architectural  drawinj 
larger  this  year  than  usual,  and,  on  the  w 
we  should  say,  above  the  average  in  n 
though  there  are  few  very  striking  things, 
change,  too,  which  has  been  made  iu  the  I 
is  au  advantage. 

Tho  churches,  which  we  take  first,  bee 
they  are  still  the  class  of  building  in  whicl 
msthetio  side  of  architecture  can  be  most  pi 
developed,  are  less  numerous  than  we  have 
accustomed  to  see  them.  Taking  them  fi 
order  of  hanging,  wo  notice  as  a good  dra 
Mr.  R.  Brandon’s  interior  of  the  “ Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  Gordon  • square  ” (1,( 

which  scarcely  calls  for  further  cornu 
Another  large  interior,  of  a different  tjp 
Mr.  Pea’'Son’B  “ Church  of  St.  Augustine, 
burn”  (1,088),  illustrating  well  the  prefer 
of  its  architect  for  plain  and  solid  building 
riving  most  of  its  effect  from  composition 
constructive  design  ; the  plain  waUs  are  reli 
by  flab  mural  painting  ; the  drawing,  in  re 
to  effect,  is  one  of  the  beat  here,  but  the 
spective  is  too  sharp  and  sudden,  and  incl 
too  great  au  angle,  a defect  which  is  rend 
more  prominent  by  the  drawing  being  hunj 
low  for  a right  point  of  sight  to  be  obta 
without  stooping.  Mr.  White’s  small  extcrii 
“St.  Mark’s,  Battersea  Rise”  (1,090),  show: 
outline  and  grouping  well  suited  to  its  poai 
on  the  side  of  a hill;  it  is  huug  too  1 
to  bo  very  well  seen.  The  view  of  “ 
of  the  Selected  Designs  for  Emmanuel  Chu 
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i Dalwioh,”  by  Mr.  Phipps  (1,100),  shows 

r.onginahty  in  the  treatment  of  the  tower,  but 
1 on  the  whole  wants  refinement  in  feeling 
. and  detail.  The  drawing  of  the  interior  of 
- a chapel,  built  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  with 
If  proposed  decorations  and  furniture  (1,106),  is  a 
, very  good  one  in  general  effect,  and  will  bear 
I Biammation  in  detail ; the  effect  of  the  stained 
glass  IS  good  and  well  rendered  in  the  drawing  j 
0 the  novelty  of  sticking  out  horizontally  certain 
iiiif  the  pipes  in  front  of  the  organ  is  one 
hkvhich  might  have  been  omitted,  or  at 
east  differently  managed;  there  should  be 
lomething  like  a designed  architectural  support  for 
bom,  instead  of  their  being  hung  by  "tie.rods." 


•l7 — A rT  CT — Iiuug  oy  tie-roas. 

. ttr.  G.  G.  Scott,  jun.,  sends  a pen  drawing  of  a 
.‘New  Church  to  be  erected  in  Warwickshire ” 
which  has  character,  but  is  only  partially 
/atisfactory.  Por  the  most  part  it  is  almost 

I.  tarn-hke  in  its  plainness.  The  line  of  the  nave 
iJ } broken  by  a double-gabled  transept  with  good 

jffect.  The  tower  is  finely  treated,  with  more 
.etail  than  the  church,  which,  indeed,  seems  put 
|3  set  off  the  tower.  The  latter  would  be  better 
ii  .'ibhout  the  short  spire  dropped  into  the  middle 
If  it,  like  an  extinguisher,  and  with  no  appear. 
i(  Qce  of  design,  though  not  without  ancient  pre- 
Jijdent.  The  style  of  the  greater  part  of  this 
d]tinrch,  and  some  others  here,  reminds  us  of  what 
?Je  have  often  had  to  notice  lately,  namely,  the 
Mscted  simplicity  of  design  into  which  many 
•Ifchitects,  following  a lead,  appear  to  be  falling 
t jbero  is  just  as  much  affectation  in  some  of  this 

J. li  m the  other  extreme  of  pinnacles  and  carving 
ijid  on  ad  libitum,  and  the  next  generation  will 
O')  wondering  how  some  of  the  architects  of  the 
hl'CBont  ever  came  to  erect  such  mere  barns  as 
tome  of  the  churches  of  which  wo  see  drawings 
ym  year  to  year.  The  fl^che  in  this  design 

lould  certainly  be  modified  ; it  is  almost 
rfudiouBly  poor.  Mr.  Auld’s  “ Design  for  a City 
d lurch  ’ (1,125),  with  a front  forming  a semi- 
B tagon,  with  large  windows  on  each  face,  and 
i ttresses  well  massed  at  the  angles,  is  decidedly 
U igmal,  and  bettor  worth  executing  than  some 
' the  churches  we  see  here  which  are  being 
( tnally  carried  out.  The  new  Church  of  “ St 
liter  lo.Bailey,  Oxford,"  by  Mr.  B.  Champueys, 

■ • wrongly  called  in  catalogue  “interior" 

8 .uv),  shows  the  same  studied  plainness  which 
alluded  to.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
detail ; but  the  grouping  is  good,  and  the 
i ivy  square  tower  and  angle  turret  are  in 
tipping  with  the  general  character  of  the 
gilding.  The  “Interior  of  Christ  Church, 

H iatminster  Bridge-road,"  by  Mr.  Bickerdike 
J132),  IS  a good  execution  of  a somewhat 
^oult  problem  m perspective  drawing.  Mr. 
Anatian’s  “ Interior  of  St.  Mark’s,  Leicester  ” 
,1138),  shows  a very  highly-coloured  interior, 
<,.h  wood  wagon-vault.  The  apse  is  decorated 
irih  mosaic  under  the  windows.  The  design  is 
umewhat  heavy,  and  is  effective  rather  from  the 
jount  of  the  decoration  bestowed,  and  the 
iqjellence  of  the  drawing,  than  from  any  intrinsio 
Jereat  in  the  architectural  design.  The  south 
ifivation,  section,  and  plan  of  “ Christ  Church 
athedral  Dublin,  and  the  Synod  Hall  connected 
h it  (1,150),  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  is  one  of 
1 •'  few  geometrioal  drawings  in  the  room  Mr 
Teet'B  rostoratioc  of  the  cathedral  is  already 
1 3wn  through  published  illustrations,  and  has 
I:  iU  a subject  of  discussion  in  our  columns;  the 
I’optioum  the  new  portions  of  the  peculiarly 
.T  y form  of  battlemented  finish  belonging  to 
v'' ^aigenous  architecture  of  the  neighbour. 
u )d,  has  always  appeared  to  us  a questionable 
wi,  bridge  connecting  the  synod  house 

• n the  cathedral  forms  a picturesque  feature 

• ithe  design,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  the 
-ihteous  horror  of  anything  like  a symmetrical 
1 angement  of  windows  which  its  architect 
l ire  and  more  encourages,  and  in  which  he  is 

by  others.  A great  many  of  what  we 
. m call  the  vagaries  of  modern  Gothic  arohi- 
tare  arise,  we  feel  sure,  from  not  separating, 
■the  study  of  old  buildings,  the  pleasure  of 
.Delation  from  that  of  arohiteotural  design, 
-pie  see  a bit  of  old  building  showing  some 
?Qlar  disregard  of  symmetry,  which  takes 
taucy ; but  they  forget  that  the  interest  in 
a a case  arises  mainly  from  the  evidence 
' a given  of  some  peculiar  change  in  the  habits 
hose  once  using  the  bnilding,  which  led  to 
' f erangoment,  and  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
the  irregularities  in  which  we  contrive  to 
Historically  and  not 
■rd?«  ^ben  Mr.  Street 

L windn  eq“al  panels,  and  then 

a wmdows  in  all  but  two  of  them,  and  those 
■ at  one  end,  wo  only  ask  why  one  end  of  the 


bridge  should  be  lighted  and  the  other  not.  The 

matter  la  bat  a small  point  in  this  desi^,  bat  it 
IS  typical  of  a habit  of  treatment  into  which 
some  arohiteote  have  elipped.  Mr  J O 
Scott’s  “Interior  of  Church  for  the  Greek  Oom- 
mnmty  of  London"  (1,168).  is  one  blaze  of 
polished  marble  and  gilding,  which  always  makes 
an  efEectiye  drawing.  The  building  is  an  adop- 
tion  of  the  Byzantine  style.  The  angle  piers  oar. 
rymg  the  main  arches  of  the  dome  are  well 
treated,  with  a single  column  and  narrow  arch 
advanced  from  the  mass  of  the  pier  each  way 
so  as  to  give  apparent  lightness  to  the  angle 
pier,  while,  m fact,  increasing  the  stability  of  the 
whole  by  narrowing  the  main  arch  and  eitend- 
ing  Its  abutment.  Mr.  Blomaold's  "Private 
Chapel  at  TyntesEoid”  (1,161),  like  the  last, 
named  design,  is  a reprodnotion  in  point  of 
stylo,  Engbsh  Geometric  Gothic  being  the  type 
followed  here ; the  general  result  is  what  no  one 
can  find  fault  with.  Mr.  Street's  small  “ Church 
atKmgstone,  Dorset"  (1,170),  is  a very  dif. 
ferent  type  of  thing,  and  is  ouo  of  the  boat 
instances  wo  have  seen  of  its  architect’s  power  of 
pving  dignity  and  expression  to  small  works, 
iho  mam  feature  is  a low,  massive  sqnare 
tower,  with  triple  lights  on  each  face  in  the 
upper  stage,  and  a heavy  continuous  “ set- 
ofi’  as  a finish.  The  whole  group  is  eitec. 
tivej  the  circular  west  window  presents  an 
originality  of  design  in  its  thick  and  heavy 
geometrio  tracery.  Adjoining  this  is  a group 
(1,171)  equally  picturesque  in  another  waiq 
though  much  less  powerful,  Mr.  Pugin’s  “ Study 
for  a Chapel,  Bridge,  and  Lodge  about  to  be 
erected  over  the  Oonnectiont,  U.S."  (so  stated 
m the  catalogue)  The  buildings  ore  half  on  a 
httle  bifc  ot  island  m the  river,  and  connected 
by  the  bridge.  As  a group  it  is  charming;  the 
tone  of  the  drawing  (water-colour)  is  not.  how. 
ever,  very  pleaeieg,  nor  the  execution  very 
satisfactory.  In  Mr.  S.  Clarke’s,  jun.,  “Church 
ot  bt.  Martin,  Lewes-road,  Brighton  " (1 182)  he 
has  made  an  exceedingly  well-meant  attempt  at 
solidity  and  breadth  of  design.  This  is  only 
partially  successful  on  account  of  the  details  of 
the  tower  not  being  forcible  enongb,  or  with 
sufficient  unity  of  treatment  to  harmonise  with 
Its  massive  proportions ; and  the  designer  has 
made  a fatal  mistake  in  leaving  a break  at  the 
Ime  where  the  buttresses  join  the  main  wall  of 
tho  tower,  instead  of  continning  the  face  of  the 
mam  wall  into  the  bnttreas.  By  this  latter 
treatment  the  buttress  would  have  been  an  inte. 
gral  part  of  the  structure,  and  added  stabilitv 
and  weight  to  it,  instead  of  appearing  as  a mere 
addition.  We  cannot  but  wonder  that  this  value 
of  an  expanse  of  flush  wall-snace,  in  giving  tho 
expression  of  solidity,  is  so*  little  appreciated 
among  modem  Gothic  architects.  One  architect 
who  does  understand  this  value  in  unbroken 
wall-space  is  Mr.  Paley  (now  Paley  A Austin) , 
whose,”  Chnrch  at  Milton,  Cumberland  ” (1  129) 
we  ought  have  mentioned  before ; though  we 

have  seen  better  specimens  of  its  author’s  well- 

known  abilUy  as  a reproducer  of  the  spirit  of 
MediEeval  Gothic.  Mr.  Deshon’s  “ Competitive 
Design  for  Church  and  Parsonage  at  West 
Dulwich  has  unquestionable  merit;  but  the 
church  and  parsonage  are  too  diverse  in  treat, 
ment,  to  our  thinking,  and  scarcely  seem  to 
belong  to  each  other.  A Study  for  an  Apse 
L proposed  Addition  to  Hamp. 

Hfessrs.  Hesketh  & Watson 
(1,19b),  possesses  originality ; it  shows  a kind  of 
Gothicised  treatment  of  an  Italian  tower,  the  ■ 
effect  in  outline  being  Gothic,  with  angle  pinna- 
cles or  canopies,  but  the  detaU  Italian.  The 
Gothic  element  is  further  continued  in  a spire 
circular  on  plan,  and  crowned  by  a figure  ; which 
latter  19  rather  questionable,  as  it  dwarfs  the 
scale  of  the  whole.  Under  the  head  of  Ecclesi- 
astical  Designs  should  no  doubt  be  included 
Mr.  Burges’s  model  for  the  decoration  of  St. 
Paul  s,  which  forme  the  centre  object  in  the 
architectural  room.  The  design  evinces  much 
thought  and  consideration,  and  the  model  is 
very  well  executed,  and  will  be  valnable,  we 
hope,  m conveying  a more  distinct  idea  than  at 
present  generally  exists,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
scheme  in  detail,  and  its  probable  effect  when 
complete  We  have  not  in  this  article  space  to 
go  into  the  matter  as  the  importance  and  mag. 
mtude  of  the  soheme  would  seem  to  demand, 
but  will  return  to  it.  ' 


u ^’orrest  wishes 

It  stated  that  he  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works 
lor  two  years  and  a half  only,  and  that  his 
predecessor  was  Mr.  Alfred  Weaver 


A NEW  CATHBDKAL  FOE  MANOHESTEli. 

A PROPOSAL  is  now  before  the  public  in  the 
form  of  a printed  letter  from  “A  Member  of  the 
Ohapter  to  the  Bishop  of  tho  Diocese,  in  which 
ne  raises  the  question  whether  the  diocese  of 
Manchester  is  ever  to  have  a cathedral  equal  to 
Its  wants,  and  “worthy  of  the  position,  and 
commensurate  with  the  wealth,  of  the  second 
city  of  the  empire."  In  the  letter  he  enters  into 
ah  the  reasons  why  such  a building  is  necessary, 
and  diecusses  at  length  the  arguments  for  aS 
against  the  retention  and  enlargement  of  the 

fte  ralptep  by 

To  this  letter  the  Bishop  replies,  expressing 
the  most  euthusiastio  sympathy  with  the  pro. 
posal,  and  his  hearty  approval  of  the  plLs, 
saymg  his  lufluenoe  wiU  be  exerted  to  commend 
ttem  to  his  diocese,  and  states  his  confident 
Pellet  that  every  one  who  sees  the  scheme  and 
‘bat  it  is  an  object  almost 
worth  dodioating  a life  to  to  get  accomplished.” 

Ihe  plans  and  drawings  showing  forth  this 
scheme,  and  approved  by  tho  Dean  and  Chapter, 
have  been  for  the  last  few  weeks  on  view  in  the 
Chapter-houae,  and  have  been  seen  by  many  of 
the  most  influential  residents  of  the  city.  They 
Londo?^^^"^'^  hy  Mr.  B.  Herbert  Carpenter,  of 

It  IS  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the 
present  cathedral,  locally  termed  “ the  old 
church,  was,  before  the  creation  of  the 
bishopric,  the  parish  church  of  Manchester, 
while  Die  Chapter  as  freeholders  of  the  entire 
estate  have  always  possessed  jurisdiction  over 
It.  The  style  of  the  “old  church  ” is  Late  Per. 
pendicular.  The  plan  consists  of  a rave  and 
chancel  of  six  bays  each,  with  aisles  and  chapels 
beyond  them  on  each  side,  a west  tower  and  a 
ady  C^pel  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  of  which 
the  sixth  bay  formed  the  ambulatory  between  it 
and  the  altar-screen.  The  other  chapels  are 
known  as  St.  John’s  Chapel,  Jesus  Chapel,  St. 
Nicholas  a Chapel,  St.  George’s  Chapel,  and  Holy 
Tnnity  Chapel.  Some  of  these  have  been  much 
aEered  in  modem  times  in  order  apparently  to 
obtain  a straight  line  on  the  outside;  and  one 
chapel,  known  as  Hulmo’a  Chapel  on  old  plans, 
has  been  swept  away  altogether.  Externally 
there  are,  excepting  in  one  or  two  places,  no 
remama  whatever  of  the  old  work ; nearly 
all  has  been  entirely  refaced,  and  speaking 
generally  this  has  been  done  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  details.  The  West  Tower  has  been 
excepting  its  arch,  entirely  rebuilt. 

The  >Qtenor,  for  the  reason  perhaps  that  the 
stone  had  decayed,  is  nearly  all  covered  with 
plaster,  and  painted.  However,  when  we  come 
to  the  nave  and  choir  roofs,  it  is  most  satisfactory 
to  find  them  in  an  apparently  very  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  as  are  also  the  grand  range  of 
canopied  stalls  belonging  to  the  old  Chapter  and 
many  of  the  wooden  screens. 

The  site  of  the  bnilding  was  most  judioionsly 
chosen  by  the  founder  on  a rocky  eminence, 
above  the  Irwell,  and  the  building  gains  greatly 
from  the  general  lay  and  disposition  of  the 
ground,  especially  when  viewed  from  the  north 
and  south-west,  and  now  that  the  improvements 
going  on  m the  neighbouring  streets  are  getting 
into  shape  and  form,  especially  in  that  fine 
street,  Deanagate,  the  excellence  of  the  choice  of 
Bite  becomes  still  more  evident.  Before  desorib- 
iDg  the  plans,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the 
north  side  of  the  cathedral  is  Fennel-atreet. 
eading  to  Corporation-street,  and  adjoining  the 
lady.c^pel  is  a narrow  and  tortuona  footway 
called  Half.street,  and  between  this  and  Corpora. 
tion-Btreet  and  Hanging-ditch  are  some  houses 
and  factones.  It  is  proposed  to  obtain  all 
necessary  powers,  and  to  divert  Fennel-street  in 
a more  direct  curve  from  Half.street  to  Corpora- 
tion-street,  and  to  acquire  so  much  of  the  pro. 
perty  to  the  east  of  Half-street,  and  to  the  south 
of  the  churchyard  up  to  Hanging.ditch,  as  is 
necessary  to  graduallycarryoutthenewbuildings. 

As  regards  the  Cathedral,  the  proposal  is  to 
build  at  the  east  end  of  the  present  choir  a great 
octagon  lantern  tower,  of  about  60  ft.  internal 
diameter.  Eastwards  of  this  is  the  new  choir 
of  seven  bays,  with  ambulatories  on  each  side* 
and  returned  round  at  the  east  end  behind  the 
reredos  wall;  north  and  south  of  the  octagon 
are  transepts  with  east  and  west  aisles.  The 
great  tower  will  rise  in  successive  stages  to  a 
height  of  about  300  ft. ; the  first  stage  above 
the  roof  lines  will  have  sixteen  two-light 
endows,  forming  a lantern  to  the  interior  of  the 
Cathedral ; between  them  rise  the  ribs  of  the 
domical  vaulting. 
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The  fonr  great  arches  of  the  lantern  are  of  the 
full  height  of  the  vaulting,  the  four  lessor  arches 
are  of  the  height  of  the  aisles  and  ambulatories. 
Over  them,  on  the  north-east  and  south-east  sides, 
it  is  suggested  to  place  the  great  organ  and  swell 
in  arches  opening  into  the  lantern  and  choir,  ine 
present  nave  and  choir  will  then  form  the  nave 
only,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  of  a more 
dimified  proportion  by  raising  the  clearstory 
w-rndows  and  roof.  The  chapels  would  be 
separated  off  by  screens,  and  thus  the  effect 
of  a spacious  five-aisled  nave  will  be  obtained 
The  western  tower  is  shown  to  be  raised 
another  stage  to  give  it_  greater  dignity  and 
importance,  and  opening  into  it  by  arches  are 
north  and  south  transepts,  to  be  used,  perhaps, 
as  consistory  and  probate  courts; 
west  is  a lofty  galilee  porch  with  a flight  of 
stops  up  from  Hunt’s  Bank.  Besides  the  works 
to  the  church  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a com- 
pleto  set  of  buildings  for  chapter  and  cathedral 
purposes  on  the  east  side  of  a new  cloister 
court.  Ou  the  south  side  of  the  cloisters  is  a 
great  hall  for  meetings  of  the  synod  and  other 
diocesan  purposes,  with  offices  and  rooms 
under  it,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloisters 
for  all  diocesan  and  church  societies.  Besides 
them  will  be  sets  of  buildings  for  the  choir, 
college,  and  other  necessary  offices.  The  great 
object  aimed  at  is  to  include  all  buildings 
necessary  for  the  trausaction  of  ecclesiastical 
business  in  one  great  whole  with  the  cathedral 
church.  


THE  WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITIONS, 
PALL-MALL. 

In  resuming  these  discursive  notes  on  what  is 
and  is  not  to  be  seen  just  now  at  the  two 
galleries  in  Pall-mall  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
water-colour  art,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  their 
discursiveness  was  quite  pre-intended,  and  they 
had  no  such  object  as  a formal  notice  of  the  present 
collections’  contents.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  practice  of  this  art  that  is  allowed  to 
be  English  pur  excellence  should  be  applied  to 
far  more  important  use  than  is  seen  to  be  the  case 
year  after  year,  and  that  it  should  be  extended 
beyond  the  limits  assigned  it  in  a supposed  in- 
feriority to  oil  painting  as  a means  for  doing 
great  things.  The  question  is  if  its  resources 
ever  have  been  thoroughly  displayed,  with  more 
particular  reference  to  what  history  and^  narra- 
tive painters  have  donewiththe  medium  hitherto; 
for  it  would  seem  heresy  to  believe  that  in  its 
application  to  landscape-painting  the  present 
perfection  attained  could  ever  bo  surpassed. 

So  long  as  that  genuine  love  of  nature  prevails 
that  is  characteristic  not  only  of  English  artists 
but  of  the  English  people  generally,  a forte  in 
landpcape-paiuting  is  likely  to  continue  with  us ; 
aud  if  it  be  not  very  frequently  emphasised  by 
the  appearance  of  a Wilson,  a Gainsborough,  a 
Constable,  or  a Turner  amongst  them,  there  are 
those  in  numbers  who  testify  to  the  probability 
of  the  same  soil  pi’oducing  some  extra  fine 
growth  at  any  timo  hence.  The  seed  may  be 
latent,  but  not  lost.  This  general  “ genuine  love 
of  nature,”  no  doubt,  dominates  the  painter  in 
two  senses  : so  far  as  he  delights  to  paint  such 
purely  simple  phases  of  it  as  most  readily  appeal 
to  his  and  a universal  recognition— practice 
with  observation  have  made  his  work  for  him 
a pleasure  long  ago— for  one  ; the  perfect  satis- 
faction that  any  thorough  transcript  of,  even, 
the  most  purely  simple  phase  of  nature,  so  long 
as  it  be  a pleasant  one,  would  secure  from  those 
who  love  it  in  all  phases,  for  the  other.  Easy 
identification  is  the  pass-word  to  such  pictured 
success ; and  out  of  a hundred  appreciators  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  nine’s  beautifully  soft  sunny  drawing 
of”  Folkington  Hill,  Sussex”  (133j,  for  instance, 
at  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
scarcely  four  of  these  but  what  would  prefer  it 
to  anything  they  could  see 'by  Richard  Wilson. 
Girtin  or  Cozens  would  have  about  as  much 
chance  of  being  valued  by  any  bub  aii^ists  now- 
a-days,  as  Stothard  of  being  accepted  for  a book 
illustrator;  and  yet  they  will  be  cited  as  ex- 
emplars BO  long  as  the  tradition  may  endure 
that  it  is  right  to  accept  them  as  such.  It  is  very 
certain  that  many  who  bow  to  given  opinion  are 
stiff  in  their  own,  often ; and  only  bow  becanse 
they  know  the  weight  of  opinion,  the  respect 
due  to  an  honest  opinion. 

A forty  years’  retrospection  is  no  great  feat 
of  memory  for  some  of  ns  who  wear  spectacles, 
though  BO  long  is  the  bigger  half  of  man’s  allotted 
time  in  this  world.  It  may  he  quite  natural  and 
onoTT  nr.Tiior>f.nro  wTio.f.  t.liA  rftlfttivfi  "nosition  Of 


have  been  to  the  senior  society  had  not  secession 
from  the  one  to  the  other  respectively  weakened 
and  strengthened  them,  and  if  other  cause  of  loss 
of  loss  possible  avoidance  had  not  happened  to 
the  junior.  The  exhibition  at  the  Institute  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  indebted  to  its 
president.  Mr.  Lonis  Haghe,  as  the  Society  is  to 
Sir  John  Gilbert;  for  two  of  the  most  prominent 
drawings  are  contributed  by  him  amongst  the 
seven  or  eight  examples  of  bis  well-known  style 
to  be  found  here.  There  are  few  who  could 
compete  with  Mr.  Haghe  in  depicting  ecclesms- 
tical  architectural  interior ; and,  whether  giving 
in  all  its  elaboration  fanciful  Gothic  carving, 
such  as  the  ‘ ‘ Roodlofb  in  the  Church  of  Dixmude, 
Belmum”  (65),  is  curiously  remarkable  for,  or 
mo°e  than  indicating  the  grand  mural  decora, 
tions  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  by  Michelangelo 
(142),  he  is  as  conspicuously  admirable  as  ever. 
To  Mr.  Edward  E.  Corbould,  likewise,  the  success 
of  a display  boro  is  sure  to  owe  something  more 
thaii  a nominal  support.  Chaucer’s  ” Canterbury 
Pilgrims”  (129)  have  before  now  given  him  the 
opportunity  of  showing  his  knowledge  of  four- 
teenth-century  manners,  customs,  and  costume, 
thoui^h  it  bad  not  an-ived  at  such  a pitch  as  the 
present  illustration  indicates,  and  in  which  all 
and  everything  is  as  picturesque  and  perfectly 
appropriate  as  in  a “Kean  revival”  of  former 
times,  or  a crowded  scene  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  under  Mr.  F.  Gye’s  management  now 
Mr.  John  Absolon,  again,  is  inseparable  from  all 
recollection  of  this  Society, — be  is  as  natural, 
aud  nice,  and  national  as  of  yore.  “The 
Gleaners”  (71)  are  cleanly-washed,  but  not 
hyperbolic,  specimens  of  Kent  or  Surrey  Ruths, 
either  in  vestment  or  feature,  who,  with  their 
many  sisters,  show  their  parentage  very  plamly ; 
so  nearly  only  as  Mr.  Absolon  can  make  any  one 
of  them  appear  plain  ; for  he  would  have  to  go 
long  miles  out  of  his  way  to  make  them  _m  the 
least  degree  ugly.  He  is  the  Herrick  of 
painters, — 


“ He  siDga  of  brooks,  of  blosBoma,  bircia,  and  bowers, 
Of  April,  May,  of  Jane,  and  July  flowers. 


Of  May-poles,  too,  occasionally,  and,  as  now,  of 
harvesters,  as  be  used  to  do  of  pretty  milkmaids 
and  jolly  anglers,  to  the  detriment  of  all  faith 
in  the  beatitude  of  other  rural  existence,  saving 
that  in  merry  England.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
a clever  draughtsman  like  Mr.  Guido  Bach  to 
add  more  mythic  belief  in  tbe  possible  joyousnesa 
of  foreign  peasantry : plump  and  strong  as  his 
Italian  maidens,  men,  aud  old  people  look, 
headed  by  a puffing  piper,  and  a picture  of  tbe 
blessed  Virgin,  they  could  no  more  withstand 
five  days  of  a “lock-out”  than  a cross  message 
from  the  Pope.  The  “Vintage  Procession  in 
the  Campagna”  (181)  is  a very  clever,^  large 
sketch,  but  looks  no  more  real  in  its  embodiment, 
or  significant  of  proud  and  grateful  triumph, 
than  a British  trade-union’s  convocation  march- 
ing in  Hyde  Park  on  a Sunday.  Continental 
schools’  teaching  has  evidently  affected  Mr. 
James  D.  Linton  : be  makes  so  _ much  ot 
nothing,  and  does  it  so  well.  Thefirstimpression 
derived  from  an  inspection  of  his  beautifully- 
toned  and  highly-finished  drawing  of  “ The  Lotus 
Eaters”  (58)  is  similar  to  that  of  a visitor  to 
tbe  green-room  of  a theatre,  wherein  the  com- 
pany assembled,  dressed  and  ready  with  their 
parts,  wait  but  the  call  to  play  them  perfectly, 
all  seeming  in  fit  form  to  act  when  their  time 
comes. 

They  are  all  positively  awake  to  the  fact 
of  having  something  to  do  presently,  and  if  it 
be  to  give  tbe  artist’s  meaning  for  keeping  their 
stage  waiting  so  long,  it  will  be  hard  work 
enough.  The  next  impression  is,  that  such  wide- 
spread means  to  no  purpose  at  all  can  leave  no 
impression  whatever.  It  is  a wonderful  dream 
of  performance,  however,  in  the  days  when 
patience  is  so  scarcely  to  be  counted  amongst 
common  virtues  ; and  it  may  be  almost  accepted 
as  a satire  to  illustrate  the  all-in-all  of  a pic- 
ture’s worth  now,— elaborate  general  complete- 
ness of  everything,  and  nothing  In  particular. 

It  was  once  suggested  by  a very  clever  painter 
that  there  was  a business  open  to  a wide-aw^e 
reader  with  a big  library,  who  could  furnish 
subjects  to  which  special  artistic  property  might 
be  most  readily  applied.  Cruster  had  bought 
for  thirty  guineas  a suit  of  sixteenth-century 
armour,  and  had  a chair  and  six  yards  of  tapestry, 
with  a gown  said  to  belong  to  one  of  Katherine 
Parr’s  ladies  in  waiting,  and  a lute,  and  some 


guess  of  how  they  prototyped  dimng-roomil 
mination  when  fingers  were  forks.  How  shoi 
he  use  his  learning  ? Furlow,  who  was  sick 
portrait,  wanted  to  do  history.  His  wife  w 
very  jealous  ; so  his  only  female  model  was  hg'. 
baii-ei  He  had  a St.  Bernard’s  mastiff, 
monk’s  habiliments  complete,  with  any  amoi 
of  point-lace ; bow  could  he  use  these  ? A 
then  Hrippet,  with  a cousin  a " costumie 
would  be  glad  to  know  of  a lot  of  subjects. 

There  is  no  doubt  it  might  be  a business,  t 
then  Mr.  Andrew  C.  Gow  might  have  been  S' 
plied  with  a better  means  of  employing  all 
trouble  and  time  ” Lord  Foppington’s  LeW 
must  have  cost  him  (50).  Mr.  Gow  has  she 
no  conception  of  tbe  butterfly  beau : ms  i 
trayal  might  pass  for  the  likeness  of  the  p 
Cowper,  who,  however  hare-brained,  was 
Foppington.  In  no  respect  does  this  corapi 
tively  quickly-arrived-at  partial  similitude  v 
former  and  better  work  fairly  represent  Mr.  G 

When  the  Royal  Academy  repealed  a law, ; 
left  painters  eligible  for  election  to  their  rai 
if  belonging  to  any  other  society,  they  did  n 
harm  than  good  to  all  other  societies  but  t 
own;  and  it  is  a question  if  they  have 
vantaged  themselves  very  much  in  this  reap 
though  the  law  was  rightly  repealed,  and 
moat  liberal  views.  It  has  very  observj 
affected  the  water-colour  societies. 

If  such  capable  men  as  Mr.  Walker, 
Watson,  Mr.  Gow,  and  Mr.  Green  could  be  ' 
vailed  on  to  do  with  all  their  might  the 
they  could  to  dignify  the  character  of  w£ 
colour  art,— it  deserves  it  of  them,— shuni 
for  a time  the  very  smell  of  copal  and  turpen 
there  would  come  a fresh,  if  not  a new,  ers 
it,  with  augmented  renown  for  them. 

Mr  Hu"h  Carter  shows  some  power  of  a j 
old-fashioned  kind  in  “A  Fisherman’s  Bi 
Schweningen”  (23),  similar  to  that  of  M 
Israels’,  whose  single  figure,  ” In  the  Or] 
House”  (47),  gives  an  idea  that  the  chari 
this  and  cognate  performances  exists  muc 
what  is  left  for  the  imagination  to  supply. 


rarr  b lauitjo  m au-a  « — ——  — 

fire-dogs  and  andirons  of  the  period.  How  could 
he  apply  them  by  book  ? Span  had  gone  in  for 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  had  got  a lot  of  illuminated 


time  in  this  world.  It  may  he  quite  natural  and  Anglo-Saxon,  and  had  got  a Jot  oi  iimmiuaieu 
easy  to  conjecture  what  the  relative  position  of  MS.  learning  with  a taste  for  cross  gar  r ,j 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  might  I knowledge  of  pottle-ahapos,  and  a good  telbng 


THE  ALHAMBRA,  GRANADA,  AND  1 
ILLUSTRATOR. 

TiiitT  we  northern  nations  are  “ progress 
is  certain,  but  to  say  wbat  to  has  perplexed 
a prime  minister.  Whatever  this  progress 
indeed  moan,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  doe 
always  imply  the  same  thing  everywhere,  n 
all  nationalities  progress  in  the  like  way, 
the  same  rate.  North  and  south  are  diffe 
Spain,  for  example,  does  not  seem  much  mo 
to  ” progress  ” as  we  do,  yet  have  the  Span 
had  a progression  of  a singularly  and  not  a 
instructive  kind— indeed  unique,  and  poetio 
romaBtic,  and,  when  looked  at  closely,  hare 
be  believed.  Oi-ienfal  romance  bas  en 
Spain,  and  left  behind  it  memorials  whic 
other  European  country  can  boast  of. 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  who  d 
mneh  to  make  us  acquainted  with  these  it 
rials,  may  be  our  plea,  if  any  be  needec 
dotting  down  a few  facts  and  thoughts  abo 
It  is  well  worth  a little  attention  for  its 
sake,  and  will  serve  to  show  how  very  diff 
has  been  tbe  historical  progress  of  hum 
even  within  the  confines  of  Europe  in  all  t 
— in  art  and  architecture.  . 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  findi 
pages  of  history  a stranger  story  than  that  < 
dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  in  its  hi 
and  doings,  in  its  origin  and  in  its  ending, 
art  and  architecture.  It  seems  hardly 
reality,  but  rather  as  an  unsubstantial  d 
and  even  the  very  material  architecture,  s 
which  we  may  yet  see  the  remains  ii 
Alhambra,  in  Cordova,  and  other  places,  I 
to  be  rather  like  some  poetic  fancy  than  ] 
where  men  lived  and  worked,  and  went  th 
all  the  matter-of-fact  duties  of  ordinary: 
ence.  If  ever  proof  were  wanting  that  arc 
tural  forms  and  arrangements  might  he  pot 
here  most  assuredly  it  is,  and  the  lessons 
drawn  from  it  are  neither  few  nor  far  bet 
Let  US  glance  at  one  or  two  of  them. 

Spain,  says  Gibbon,  in  a state  savage  an 
orderly,  had  resisted  for  two  hundred  y^ 
arms  of  the  Romans,  yet  was  overcome  m 
months  by  those  of  the  Saracens,  ine 
vaders  were  not  a little  surprised  at  tbe  re 
of  Roman  magnificence  -which  they  saw 
sides  around  them,  and  it  was  but  fittin. 
such  a race  shoii'.d  bo  ready  with  an  ai 
arohitectore  of  thoir  own  worthy  ‘O  ™ 
which  they  saw  about  them.  That  the; 
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abJe  to  do  this  wo  see  in  the  remains  of  the 
palaco  of  the  Alhambra,— indeed,  more  than 
equal  them,— for  Itr.  Jones  affirms  that  this 
I stylo  of  architecture  of  the  Moorish  conquerors 
of  Spam  possesses  all  the  refinement  and  grace 
of  the  Greek,  and  even  excelled  it  in  variety  and 
I imagination.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to 
find  anything  in  architecture,  anywhere,  more 
exquisitely  finished,  and  with  so  high  a sense 
and  feeling  of  the  beautiful : so  near  to  ideality. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  those  who  cannot 
remember  all  things,  that  the  Alhambra,  or  the 
; Red  Castle,  is,  or  was,  a fortress,  in  which  was 
the  famons  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings.  It  is 
.mapificently  placed,  as  is  the  Athenian  Aero- 
poll's,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  unrivalled  in 
i position  and  surpundings.  The  exterior,  by  the 
.way,  studded  with  towers,  is  almost  as  remark, 
able  as  tho  interior,  though  in  a different  way. 
Nothing  can  possibly  bo  more  “ picturesque,”  in 
the  truest  sense  of  that  word,  than  it  is  j and 
Itiie  mode  in  which  the  walls  and  towers  fit  into 
i.each  other,  and  rise  from  the  uneven  surface  of 
lithe  ground,  on  which  the  wholo  structure  stands 
rmnnot  bo  surpassed.  It  had  four  entrance- 
agates,— tho  Tower  of  Arms,  the  Tower  of  the 
ijOatholic  Kings— a name  which  it  must  needs 
ihavo  got  after  the  final  fall  of  the  Moors,— the 
r'fower^  of  Seven  Stories,  and  the  Puerta  de 
Justicia,  or  Gate  of  Justice,  so  called;  and 
ihis  in  itself  is  not  a little  noteworthy,  from 
ihe  antique  practice- one  of  the  oldest  of 
lloings  in  tins  world,  and  everywhere  to  be  found 
»ill  over  the  East— of  the  king  sitting  under  “the 
gate,  at  stated  times,  to  administer  justice  to 
uil  and  every  one.  A remarkable  gateway  it  is, 
»n  very  many  ways,  structurally  of  concrete, 
bTick,  and  marble.  It  was  built  in  the  year 
jJ3f8  A.D. ; in  the  “glorious  month  of  the  birth 
Hf  the  Prophet,”  in  the  year  749.  It  has  written 
ver  the  inner  doorway,  “ May  God  make  this 
jjato  a protecting  bulwark,  and  write  down  its 
IJreotiou  among  the  imperishable  actions  of  tho 
last.”  It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  what  time 
l;od  the  course  of  events  sometimes  do  with  the 
^pghtiest  of  man’s  doings,  for  there  are,  in  this 
face  enchanted  palace,  even  now  going  on  three, 

>11  least,  baneful  influences,— neglect,  restoration! 
ftiu  misuse. 

f.  The  ancient  citadel  is  now  used  as  a receptacle 
b'T  convicts,  and  neglect  is  apparent  enough 
^here  no  restoration  is  going  on,  and  that 
istoration,  where  it  is  persisted  in,  is,  judging 
^om  some  photographs  we  have  recently  seen, 

^ the  usual  disastrous  character  in  such  work. 

I mere  mechanical  reproduction  by  men  who 
jiow  nothing  of  the  stylo  of  the  old  archi- 
>jot_ure,  and  who  'cannot  enter  either  into  the 
,'irit  of  the  work  or  into  the  handling  of  it. 
»iey  are  doing  the  work  which  artist-workraen 
Bjily  in  the  true  sense  of  tho  word  can  do.  It  is 
lifinitcly  worse  than  the  neglect  or  the  misuse. 

^1  great  deal  of  this  wonderful  place  has  for  ever 
l^appeared,  as  the  great  Mosque,  and  the  house 
1 the  Cadi,  which  existed  during  the  occupation 
f the  French  in  1812,  but  of  which  now  no 
i^ice  whatever  can  be  discovered.  We  owe  not 
ylhtle  to  Owen  Jones  for  what  he  has  recorded 
\ his  folio  volume ; but  still  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
fretted  that  he  did  not  go  a little  more  deeply  and 
gjOroughly  into  the  constructional  part  of  this 
«ique  building.  A working-man’s  drawings 
»]3eod  are  what  wo  should  like  to  see,— tho  hand- 
1 >rk  of  the  workman  and  then  the  polish  of  the 
Atist  hand.  Nothing,  we  repeat,  can  be  more 
liplorablo  than  the  restored  work  as  seen  in  the 
-i^otographs.  Surely  the  Spanish  people 
ipuld,  or  the  world  at  large  might,  feel  it  a 
•o.ido  to  protect  these  wonderful  ruins  from 

Y traction— to  prescirc  them  as  they  were  left. 

will  be  needless  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
•jiambers  and  halls  that  are  left  of  the  Casa 
^al,  as  the  Court  of  the  Fishpond,  near  to  the 
i^imaiBsatice  Palace  of  Charles  V.,  and  the 
..we  of  the  Cisterns,  and  the  Hall  of 
Boat,— a corruption  from  the  Arabic 
• ’^1  “Blessing,”  from  the  fact  of  the 

,m  blessing  ” being  so  many  times  repeated 
...the  wa  Isof  it.  Within  the  Tower  of  Comares 
•..the  celebrated  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  37  ft. 
lare  by  60  ft.  high.  The  Court  of  the  Lions, 

Its  pond  and  marble  fountain,  and  which 
"'!  P reproduced  by  Mr.  Jones,  at 

; 0 ^rjstal  Palace : it  is  100  ft.  long  by  50  ft. 

'aa.  ihis  celebrated  court  would  seem  to 
i pne  through  the  world-famous  process  of 
Ihitewashmg,’  more  than  once,  so  that  that 
^'Serving  nostrum  is  not  confined  to  this 

'atZ  I?’  S We  need  but . 

.Qtion  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters,  the  Hall  of 
'qAbenceiTage8,aDd  the  Hall  of  Justice.  It 
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la  sorrowful  to  think  of  bow  much  is  gone,  for,  as 
Mr.  Jones  reminds  ns,  on  comparing  these  re- 
mains with  other  residences  of  Eastern  sovereigns, 
such  as  the  Seraglios  of  Constantinople,  much  is 
tound  to  be  wanting,— there  are  no  traces  of  the 
norober  of  apartments  needed  for  guards  and 
attendants,  and  the  Hareem  is  totally  wanting. 
Much  probably  might  come  to  light  by  a little 
judicious  and  careful  digging,  as  at  Jerusalem 
and  other  famous  sites  all  the  wide  world  over, 
it  13  a curious  circumstance  that  the  palace  of 
Charles  V.,  to  make  way  for  which  so  much  of 
the  old  work  was  destroyed  in  1526,  was  never 
completed,  or  even  roofed  in.  Tho  genii  of  the 
old  palace,  may  be,  rose  up  during  the  night  time 
to  undo  the  work  done  in  tho  day.  The  palace 
was  commenced  in  1248,  by  Ibnu  ’1  Ahmar, 
and  finished  by  bis  grandson,  Mohammed  III., 
m 1314,  so  that  some  years  were  occupied 
m the  building  of  it.  It  would  bo  most  in- 
teresting  to  see  a little  more  closely  into  its 
practical  construction ; the  tower  walls  are 
of  concrete,  the  interior  walls  of  brick,  the 
columns  of  marblo,  and  the  ornamental  parts 
and  details  of  gypsum ; the  mosaic  pavements 
and  dados  of  baked  earth  and  glazed  earthen, 
ware,  ceilings,  beams,  doors,  &o.,  of  wood. 

_ One  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  to  be  found 
m the  courts  of  the  Alhambra  is  in  the  inscrip. 
tiODS  interwoven  with  tho  oroaments,  and 
nothing  can  surpass  the  ingenuity  with  which 
this  18  done,  or  the  appropriateness  of  the  in- 
scriptions themselves.  One  of  their  favourite 
writings,  “Look  and  Learn,”  was  full  enough  of 
practical  application,  for  to  look  at  the  wall 
surface  was  indeed  to  learn,  whether  you  would 
or  no.  These  inscriptions,  according  to  Mr. 
Ci^angoB,  who  worked  out  this  part  of  the 
subject,  are  of  three  kinds.  Ayat,  or  verses 
from  the  Koran;  Asja,  pious  sentences;  and 
Ashar,  that  is,  poems  in  praise  of  the  builders 
or  owners  of  the  palaco.  Tho  two  first  are 
written  in  the  Cnfio  handwriting,  and  are  so 
managed  that  they  can  bo  read  from  right  to 
left,  and  vice  versd,  or  upwards  and  downwards. 
Ihe  longpooms  are  written  in  the  African  cha- 
racter,  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention, — no 
letter  is  wanting,  and  all  the  grammatical  signs 
are  duly  inserted.  They  serve  to  show  how  this 
arcbitectnre  of  the  Moors  was  bound  up  with 
the  religious  habits  and  thonghts  of  the  people  : 
the  architecture,  in  short,  expressing  materially 
those  feelings  and  thoughts.  These  halls  and 
chambers  were  open  books,  wherein  all  might 
read  wisdom  on  their  walls  who  would  ; and  it 
was  no  mere  poetic  flight  when  it  is  said  that 
m these  apartments  are  “so  many  wonders  that 
the  eyes  of  tho  spectator  remain  for  ever  fixed 
upon  them,  provided  that  ho  be  gifted  with  a 
mind  to  appreciate  them.”  In  these  days  of 
universal  writing  of  some  kind  or  other,  adver- 
tisements, and  huge  posters,  might  not  some 
inslructiou  bo  got  from  tho  old  Moors,  in  the 
way  of  correct  _ taste,  and  ingenious  letter- 
foi-ming  and  writing  ? Compare,  by  way  of 
testing  artistic  progress,  a wall  of  Alhambra 
inscriptions  with  tho  wall-paper  lining  of  our 
great  railway  stations. 

It  18  not  a little  instructive  to  compare  the 
final  outcome,  so  to  phrase  it,  of  two  such  op- 
poaite_“cmliBation8”  as  that  of  the  Moors  of 
Spain  in  the  past  centuries,  when  the  Palaco  of 
the  Alhambra^  was  in  its  full  glory  and  prime, 
and  with  all  its  picturesque  surroundings  and 
uses,  with  that  of  the  scientific  outcome  and 
final  results  of  tho  London  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  19th  century.  In  tho  old  Moorish  Palaco  a 
fine  art  and  architecture  in  a certain  indigenous 
style  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  arrived  at  a 
state  of  completeness  and  harmony  almost  per- 
fect; proving  how  near  to  artistic  perfection  it 
is  possible  tobringart— andto  satisfy  the  artist- 
mind.  It  is  most  certainly  not  everything  either 
m art  or  architecture;  bub  it  is  a phase  of 
art  and  architecture  which  it  is  a real  pleasure 
and  delight  to  contemplate.  It  tells  us,  even  in 
Owen  Jones  s book,  what  it  was  that  the  men  in 
old  Spam  could  do,  and  what  it  was  such  men 
could  and  did  progress  to.  And  we  may  well 
and  usefully  ask  whether  in  an  architectural 
way  we  of  this  age  can  accomplish  so  mach- so 
uniformly  harmonious,  and  so  full  of  classic 
thought  and  wonderful  skill  of  hand.  But  it  is 
in  science  rather  than  in  original  art  and  creative 
art  that  we  lo  this  age  excel  in  such  things  as  i 
the  elaborate  mechanism  of  the  telegraph;  and 
m the  conveyance  of  thought  and  written 
tfiought.  It  would  be  a curious  thing  to  pass 
from  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra,  were  it  possible 
so  neb  m artistic  thought,  to  the  bald  rooms,  so 
tail  of  science,  of  tho  Post  Office.  Thanks  to 


Owen  Jones,  we  are  able,  in  a certain  sense,  to  do 
this,  and  to  compare  art  with  science ! Which  is 
mentally  to  be  the  moat  prized  may  remain  a 
lesson  for  the  curious,  and  may  lead  them  to 
study  this  great  book  of  the  Alhambra.  They 
cannot  do  better,  as  we  can  testify. 


THE  NEW  TATTON  ABMS  HOTEL, 
NOBTHENDEN. 

The  new  Tatton  Arms  Hotel,  Northenden, 
near  Stockport,  although  not  quite  finished, 
fias  been  inaugurated  and  temporarily  pre- 
pared  for  visitors,  108  being  enabled  to 
partake  of  a collation  which  was  laid  in  the 
assembly-room.  The  new  erection  is  built  on  a 
parpoint  stone  base,  with  polychrome  brickwork 
above,  having  projecting  diapers,  quoins,  and 
moulded  string  courses,  with  Beeley.moor  atone 
dressings  to  doors  and  windows.  The  roof 
covering  is  formed  into  a diaper,  with  green, 
amongst  blue  slates  ; the  walls  are  built  hollow, 
and  bound  together  with  iron  ties  ; the  windows 
have  plate  glass  in  the  lower  portion,  with 
leaded  quarry  glass  in  the  upper.  Some  of  the 
timber  work  of  tho  gables  is  projected  on 
moulded  corbels,  while  others  are  decorated 
with  the  conventional  English  roses  and  incised 
ornaments.  The  building  is  planned  that  it 
may  bo  easily  enlarged  at  a future  date.  Atten. 
tion  Las  been  paid  to  obtaining  the  best  views 
from  the  windows,  which  embrace  the  river 
Mersey,  with  its  wear,  boating,  and  bridges,  the 
corn-mill,  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  hills 
Didabury  church,  &c.  The  ohimneypieces  of 
dining-rooms,  bar-parlonr,  and  tea-room  are  of 
atone,  designed  in  character  with  the  building, 
and  carved  in  spandrels  with  the  vine,  barley, 
and  hop  plants.  In  the  basement  story  are 
hquor-stores,  large  baok-entrance  porch,  kitchen, 
and  offices.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two  dining- 
rooms,  separated  by  a movable  partition,  which, 
when  taken  down,  converts  them  into  one 
assembly-room,  31  ft.  by  22  ft.  by  13  ft.  high. 
There  is  on  tlie  gronnd  floor  a spacious  entrance- 
hall  and  front  staircase,  22  ft.  2 in.  by  12  ft.  7 in., 
wainscoted,  with  stains,  newels,  balusters,  and 
an  ornamental  open-timber  roof  of  pitch  pine 
which  will  be  varnished.  ’ 

The  hotel  and  outbuildings  have  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Retford,  of  Man- 
chester and  Northenden,  architect,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  the 
land-steward,  and  who  has  also  planned  and 
executed,  with  tho  workmen  on  tho  estate,  the 
terraces  and  grounds  about  the  building,  and 
the  excavating  and  drainage  required. 

The  vai-ions  artificers’  trades  have  been  con. 
^acted  for  separately.  Mr.  H.  Chandley,  of 
Gatley,  waa  the  bricklayer ; Mr.  J.  Taylor  of 
Manchester,  the  mason ; Messrs.  Brundritt,’  of 
Didsbuiy,  the  carpenters  and  joiners;  Mr.Walton, 
of  Altrincham,  the  plumber,  glazier,  gasfitter 
and  bell.hanger ; Mr.  Bardsley,  of  Cheadle,  the 
plasterer  and  painter;  and  the  gi-ates  have  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  & W.  Leigh,  of  Man- 
Chester.  The  new  building  will  be  completed  in 
a few  weeks. 


A NEW  RAILWAY  STATION  AT  ANEELEY. 

The  present  station  of  tho  London  and 
Brighton  Company,  at  Anerley,  is  a very  small 
and  inconvenient  structure,  there  being  neither 
waiting-rooms  nor  other  general  accommodation ; 
and  as  a large  and  constantly-increasing  traffic 
is  daily  arriving  at  and  leaving  this  station,  in 
consequence  of  the  extensive  building  operations 
which  are  going  forward  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Anerley  and  Sydenham,  the  directors  have 
decided  upon  the  erection  of  a new  and  much 
larger  station,  fitted  up  with  spacious  and  con- 
venient waiting-rooms,  offices,  together  with 
covered  platforms,  and  the  works  are  at  once  to 
be  commenced.  The  engineer  is  at  the  present 
time  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  the  plans. 
It  appears  that  one  reason  why  the  building  of 
the  new  station  has  been  delayed  is  the  diffi. 
cnlty  of  getting  work  executed  in  these  times 
of  strikes,  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  materials. 


Stone.— We  notice  that  Messrs.  Charles 
Denham  & Company,  stone  merchants  and  quarry 
owners,  of  HaUfax  and  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  have 
purchased  the  well-known  Robin  Hood,  Potter 
Newton,  and  Scott  Hall  Quarries,  with  saw- 
mills  both  at  the  quarries  and  at  Leeds,  lately 
belonging  to  Mr.  B.  Gill. 


Lambeth  Pottery. 
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ON  SOME  HECENT 

INVENTIONS  AND  APPLICATIONS  OF 
LAMBETH  STONEWARE. 

In  the  course  of  a paper  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  John  Sparkes,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
lecturer  said  the  history  of  the  more  recent 
development  of  stoneware  decoration  m Lam. 
beth  is  this.  In  1854.,  the  Lambeth  School 
of  Art  was  established  by  Canon  Gregory,  with 
tho  intention  of  giving  his  parishioners  a means 
of  gratifying  their  taste  for  drawing  in  its  most 
elementary  form.  It  was  thought  that  the 
potters  of  Lambeth  would  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities  in  this  matter.  This  part  of 
his  plan,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  have  come 
to  any  large  practical  result,  as  only  one  potter 
entered  the  school. 

In  1856,  I took  charge  of  the  school,  and 
through  the  introduction  of  my  potter  student 
obtained  access  to  some  of  the  Lambeth  kilns.  1 
made  a series  of  experiments  with  a view  of 
ascertaining  whether  colouring  matter  could  not 
be  made  to  adhere  into  incised  lines,  and  whether 
the  principle  of  stopping  out,  with  a greasy 
pigment,  that  should  dissolve  and  disappear  in 
the;  kiln,  could  be  applied.  These  and  other 
exp'eriments  all  answered  to  a certain  point, 
and  only  wanted  the  practical  _ energy  of 
a manufacturer  interested  in  the  artistic  perfec- 
tion of  his  ware  to  have  been  brought  to  a 
successful  issue.  _ .i- 

A few  years  later  I obtained  an  introduction 
to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Doulton,  and  was  able  to 
assist  them  in  the  execution  of  certain  heads 
which  were  modelled  in  the  Art  School  by 
Percival  Ball,  who  subsequently  obtained  the 
highest  distinction  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
is  now  arising  sculptor  in  Florence. 

After  this,  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  made 
its  demand  on  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the 
English  manufacturer,  and  the  firm  made  some 
jugs  and  ornamental  forms  of  vases  with  extra 
care,  but  with  no  great  attempt  to  do  a work  of 
the  highest  class.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Mr.  Edward  Cresy,  a friend  of  Mr.  Doulton, 
suggested  several  of  the  forms  and  gave 
designs  for  some  of  the  jugs  that  were  sent 
to  Paris.  The  moulded  shape  and  this  olassio 
shape  are  examples  of  his  work.  His  culture 
and  high  taste  enabled  him  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Doulton  the  line  that  the  decoration  of  his  mate- 
rial  should  naturally  take.  I am  glad  to  be  able 
thus  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  deep  obliga- 
tions I owe  to  his  ready  aid,  his  accurate  know- 
ledge, his  practical  grasp  of  all  questions 
of  art  or  industry.  I,  among  many  friends, 
mourn  his  untimely  death ; wo  deeply  regret 
that  a life  so  useful,  not  only  to  this  particular 
development  of  which  I am  speaking,  but  to  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  should  have  been  so 


suddenly  cut  short.  It  is  a constant  grief  to  us, ' 
as  one  beautiful  thing  after  another  is  brought  j 
from  the  kilns,  that  Edward  Cresy  cannot  share  i 
with  us  the  delight  we  experience.  I cannot  | 
withhold  this  feeble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  as  ; 
true  an  artist  as  ever  lived.  The  character  of  , 
the  ware  exhibited  in  Paris  was  perhaps  due  to  ; 
the  fact  that  the  highest  practical  excellence  m | 
manufacture  has  been  reached.  Vessels  indis-  j 
peijsable  to  chemical  manufactories  of  the  j 
country,  and  others  valuable  as  useful  additions  [ 
to  the  comforts  and  necessities  of  household  , 
demands,  were  produced  at  this  time  with  a per- 
fection  in  manufacture  never  before  attained. 

But  the  art  field  was  as  yet  uncultivated.  _ A 
few  desultory  experiments  made  by  scratching 
the  green  clay,  done  by  two  or  three  students  of 
the  Art  School,  were  always  being  made.  These 
are  all  lost;  but  comparatively  simple  as  the 
ware  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  was,  it  attracted 
wide  recognition,  which  stimulated  Mr.  Doulton  s 
efforts  to  farther  production.  This  hearty 
recognition  of  the  attempts  to  ornament  a simple 
material  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  tho 
utmost  simplicity  of  means  was  prescribed,  and 
for  the  most  part  a {^acefnl  form  was  covered 
with  the  concentric  line  of  parallel  “runners.’ 

The  experience  thus  gained  throngh  the 
friendly  criticisms  of  the  foreign  press,  was  soon 
to  be  utilised.  The  International  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington  in  1871  was  the  spur  to  new 
trials.  The  necessity  of  producing  patterns  really 
artistic,  but  with  the  full  recognition  of  tho 
colour  and  peculiar  chai’acter  of  the  Lambeth 
ware,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  scratching  in  of 
patterns  on  the  ordinary  brown  stoneware  body 
and  filling  in  tho  scratched  lines  with  colour. 
Tho  exhibition  of  these  simply  decorated  wares 
attracted  attention,  and  the  critics,  and  amongst 
them  I believe  Mr.  Drury  Fortnum,  called  the 
production  Sgraffito  ware.  It  was  found  con. 
venient  to  retain  the  name;  it  had  the  recom- 
mendation of  describing  the  method  used  in  its 
decoration.  This  early  name  has  been  sup- 
planted by  another.  The  whole  class,  whether 
scratched  in  lines  or  ornamented  by  applied 
forms,  is  now  called  Doulton  ware. 

The  various  plana  open  to  the  artist  in 
producing  the  effects  attained  are  briefly 
these:  — 

1.  By  scratching  in  the  pattern  while  the  pot 
is  still  wet,  very  soon  after  it  is  removed  from 
the  thrower’s  wheel.  The  line  is  scratched  with 
a point  which  leaves  a burr  raised  up  on  each 
side.  This  is  useful,  and  serves  to  limit  the 
flow  of  any  colour  that  is  applied,  either  within 
the  pattern  or  to  the  ground  that  surrounds  it. 

2,  At  a later  period,  when  the  vessel  has  left 
the  wheel  twenty-four  hours,  the  clay  is  too 
hard  for  this  treatment.  In  this  condition  a 
burr  is  not  turned  up,  but  breaks  off  and  leaves 


a broken  blurred  edgo.  Wheu  in  this  state  t ^ 
ware  is  scratched  with  an  implement  wbi  i 
scoops  out  a line,  and  delivers  the  clay  tbati 
removed  cleanly  away  from  the  cut.  It  mak: 
a clear  excised  depression,  with  no  burr  j it  t i 
has  its  own  beauty  and  subserves  a use.  Cok^ 
applied  to  the  pattern,  or  to  the  ground,  flol 
into  it,  fills  it  up,  and  is  darkened  by  ■; 
deeper  thickness  at  tho  place  where  a li 
crosses  it. 

3.  Carving  away  a moulding  or  collar  thaL 

left  on  the  ware  by  the  thrower  or  turner  iij 
fruitful  source  of  excellent  light  and  sbdn 
effects.  This  system  is  not  only  applicable  k 
mouldings,  but  also  to  flatter  members,  as,  ]i: 
instance"  where  a row  of  leaves  is  first  tnriii 
in  a mass  and  carved  in  detail.  ' 

4.  Another  method  is  by  whitening  the  boof 
But  tho  material  used  for  this  purpose  is  of  ij 
short  a texture  to  allow  of  ornamentation  t 
the  first  method,  viz.,  by  scratching  the  tl 
clay  with  a point  when  half-dry;  howevtf 
it  is  tough  enough  to  be  decorated  with  pattefi 
taken  out  with  tho  excised  line.  In  this  bc^ 
we  observe  a difference  from  the_  ordinit 
brown-ware  body.  It  has  a less  affinity  for  i4 
soda  in  the  process  of  glazing  with  salt.  | 
does  not  shine  with  the  full  glaze  as  tho  broi 
ware  does  ; it  has  what  is  called  a “smear”  |: 
potters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  takes  the  bf 
colour  much  more  kindly,  from  the  circumstaij 
that  the  yellow  or  burnt  sienna-coloured  bO 
of  the  ordinary  ware  is  absent,  and  also  thel; 
certain  natural  relationship  exists  between  if 
blue  grey  of  the  body  and  the  deeper  cob 
blue  with  which  it  is  decorated.  There  iip 
harmony  of  likeness  between  them.  This,  tl 
is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  pure  deep  bluei^ 
the  old  Rhenish  ware. 

5.  Another  system  becomes  imperative  wtj 

a vessel  of  ordinary  dark  brown  clay  is  dipj' 
into  a slip,  or  coating,  of  a white  colour.  I; 
obvious  that  a cut  made  on  such  a vessel  woif 
expose  the  brown  colour  of  the  body 
visible  by  the  removal  of  the  white  coveril 
This  method  offers  many  varieties  of  treatmef 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  colour  to  the  i 
surface.  , ; 

6.  Now,  in  addition  to  these  various  metml 
there  is  still  another,  which  was  extensivii 
nsed  by  the  old  Rhenish  potters;  it  is  by>, 
application  of  dots,  discs,  flowers,  borders, 
by  a process  of  sealing  on  a form  of  clay  nsua 
of  a different  colour  from  the  ground,  _ fro# 
mould,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  impt' 
sion  of  a seal  is  made  in  wax,  with  this  differetj 
that  the  clay  seal  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  b 
face  on  which  it  is  pressed,  the  clay  (or  w > 
being  spread  on  the  seal,  not  on  the  ware 

iper).  , , 

7.  Similar  in  principle  is  the  metnoai 
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cutting  in  patterns  from  a mould.  Such  lines 
of  sharp  environment  serve  to  set  bounds  to  the 
little  rivulets  of  flowing  colours,  when  fused  and 
. fluid  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  kiln.  They  seem 
'to  limit  the  flow , which,  if  not  thus  checked, 
would  run  down  the  surface  of  the  vessel. 

8.  Again,  it  is  quite  possible  to  stamp  or  seal 
on  a disc,  or  series  of  dots,  with  such  a material 
' that  will  burn  away  with  the  fierce  heat  and  leave 
a small  circular  inlay  of  beautiful  crystallised 
' brown-grey  substance,  flush  with  the  surface  of 
the  ware.  This  method  opens  up  a new  field  of 
iidecoration  not  yet  developed. 

These  eight  beads  of  methods  seem  to  classify 
the  schemes  of  decoration  applied  to  the  Doul- 
ton  ware  up  to  the  present  time,  but  scarcely  a 
ikiln  is  burnt  off  that  does  not  yield  a suggestion 
lof  a new  line  of  trial  for  new  systems,  and  these 
I are  stored  to  be  taken  up  in  the  future  as  the 
Udemand  for  newer  methods  is  made, 
ti  In  tho  course  of  the  growth  of  this  new  branch 
jof  manufacture,  there  have  been  one  or  two 
clear  principles  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  all 
engaged  in  it.  One  is,  that  there  shall  be  no 
copy  of  old  work.  We  have  taken  old  work,  it 
'S  true,  as  our  guides  as  to  processes,  as  to  the 
methods  of  scratching  in  of  patterns,  as  to  the 
Ricking  out  of  dots  or  bosses,  and  as  to  the 
3lan  of  colour,  but  there  our  dependence  on  the 
lid  work  has  ceased.  The  endeavour  has  been 
jonstant,  to  work  on  the  principles  observed  in 
ibo  works  of  the  old  patterns,  to  use  their  ex- 
serience  in  their  treatment  of  soft  clay,  to  start 
vith  all  the  advantage  their  practice  gave  us, 
)nt  to  imitate  nothing. 

The  second  principle  was  to  make  no  dupli- 
jiates.  It  was  felt  that  the  art  value  of  each 
)iece  would  be  found  in  the  thought  and  skill 
lestowed  on  it.  Neither  thought  nor  skill,  nor 
:ho  finest  perception  of  beauty,  can  make  their 
aark  on  a piece  of  pottery  that  is  mechanically 
eproduced.  Thus  each  piece  is  unique,  its 
Ttistic  value  is  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  lessened  by 
he  repetition  of  its  decoration  on  the  same  or 
ther  forms.  Tho  sole  exceptions  to  this  rule 
re  found  when  a pair  of  vases  is  required,  or 
?hen  a copy  of  a fine  piece  is  required  to  make 
cod  the  loss  of  the  original. 

It  is  the  deliberate  aim  of  all,  those  who  plan 
iho  work  and  those  who  execute  it,  to  bring  about 
jhe  greatest  amount  of  variety  and  originality; 
cut  other  causes  besides  deliberate  intention  come 
pito  play  to  aid  us  in  giving  tho  originality  to 
bo  ware  we  so  much  desire  to  see.  These  are 
ccidental,  from  numerous  causes  difficult  to 
jlassify ; more  or  less  exposure  to  the  fire,  more  or 
.'ss  slielter  from  a draught  in  the  kiln,  more  or 
!B8  salt  in  tho  glazing  process;  all  these  causes, 
Ond  others,  may,  and  do  sometimes  set  at  nought 
ibe  most  elaborate  plan  of  colour,  aud  ruin  the 
test  intentions.  But  there  is  a set-off  in  this,  for 
i<  not  unfrequently  happens  that  some  of  the 
' ery  best  effects  of  colour  we  havo  obtained 
nave  come  from  the  partial  burning  away  of  the 
ffligment.  It  is  especially  beautiful  when  blue, 
forns  at  the  edges,  and  comes  from  the  kiln 
nth  its  exposed  edges,  fading  into  green  or 
iTowii.  These  accidental  effects  are  often 
iisquisito. 

Di  The  artist  who  has  given  to  the  new  ware  one 
f its  strongest  characters  is  Miss  Hannah  B. 
rparlow.  She  was  introduced  to  me  some  sir 
tears  ago  by  Mias  Rogers,  a lady  who  has 
dRTitten  a most  charming  little  work  on  “ Domestic 
iJiife  in  Palestine.”  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 

J-Ogers,  tho  well-known  wood  carver.  An  artist 
erself,  she  had  an  artist’s  quickness  to  perceive 
lat  her  young  friend.  Miss  Barlow,  was  destined 
i)  do  good  work  in  art.  Miss  Barlow’s  quick 
ifsetohes  of  the  creatures  you  see  here  show  an 
i<,itenBe  feeling  for  the  spirit  of  the  beasts  and 
I irds  represented.  These  etched  out  figures  are, 

» ■>  to  speak,  instantaneous  photographs  of  the 
buimals  ; — a certain  Japanese  faculty  of  repre- 
'fimting  the  largest  amount  of  fact  in  the  fewest 
' nes,  all  correct,  and  all  embodying  in  a high 
e.egree  tho  essential  character  of  her  subject. 

I et  there  is  little  tendency  to  run  into  a 
r icturesquB  treatment,  but  the  fitness  of  her 
I ork  for  the  manufacture,  the  recognition  of  the 
f mitations  under  which  the  designs  are  made, 
n ire  eminently  kept  in  view  in  all  her  work. 

■ ' The  artist  who  has  done  greatest  service  to 
mo  arts  of  all  kinds  in  Lambeth  is  George  Tin- 
. 'orth.  He  was  originally  brought  up  as  a 
w 'heelwright,  under  his  father’s  mastership.  He 
ii.ad  early  tendencies  to  be  a sculptor.  These 
■I ’ere  shown  by  his  untutored  carvings  of  Gari- 
!(  aldi  and  other  heroes  of  the  time.  The  carving 
f these  things  formed  the  occupation  of  his 
••  lidnight  leisure.  His  father,  deeming  these 


works  of  art  dangerous,  as  likely  to  prove  a bar 
to  the  proper  attention  hie  son  onght  to  give  to 
his  wheelwright  business,  broke  them  to  pieces 
whenever  he  found  them.  An  arduous  child, 
hood  had  educated  in  him  a deep  patience, 
which  has  borne  wonderful  fruit.  After  his 
father’s  death,  he  tried  to  carry  on  the  business 
single-handed,  but  he  was  nnsuited  to  the  work, , 
mentally  and  physically.  He  had  entered  the 
Art  School  some  time  before  this,  and  1 was 
happy  in  being  able  to  introduce  him  to  Mr. 
Doulton  as  a modeller  suited  to  his  needs.  His 
first  works  were  some  large  medallions  modelled 
from  some  of  the  Syracusan  and  Terina  coins. 
These  were  done  with  astonishing  spirit.  When 
the  demand  for  artistic  stoneware  came,  his 
general  grasp  of  the  intention  enabled  him  to  do 
works  that  were  more  than  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  since  that  time  he  has  done  some  of 
the  best  pieces  the  factory  has  produced.  He 
prefers  the  clay  soft  from  the  thrower’s  wheel, — 
so  soft  as  to  be  too  tender  to  handle.  His  delight 
is  a spiral  band  or  ornamental  ribbon,  sometimes 
deeplj^interdigitated,  or  elaborately  frilled.  The 
ornament  usually  covers  as  much  surface  as  the 
ground,  and  creeps  or  flies  over  the  surface  in 
wild  luxuriance  ; bosses,  belts,  or  bands  of  plain 
or  carved  moulding  keep  this  wild  growth  to  its 
work,  put  it  in  its  plac5,  and  subject  it  to  its 
use.  No  two  pots  are  alike,  and,  although  he 
has  done  quite  a thousand,  all  different,  he  will 
still  produce  them  in  endless  variety  out  of  the  ' 
same  materials.  Of  course  no  one  could  produce 
such  ever  new  combinations  unless  be  had  inven. 
tion.  In  his  art  as  a modeller  he  has  achieved 
marked  success;  and  I trust  the  forthcoming 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  will  prove  his 
right  to  recognition  as  an  exponent  of  religious 
art,  such  as  seldom  arises  in  any  community  in 
the  present  day. 

I have  said  that  the  utmost  care  and  the 
greatest  artistic  skill  would  be  simply  valueless 
if  the  actual  details  [of  manufacture  were  not 
equally  cared  for.  This,  however,  has  been  done 
in  a remarkable  manner  by  those  by  whom  Mr. 
Doulton  has  surrounded  himself.  All  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  colour  is  due  to  Mr.  Rix, 
who,  by  incessant  experiments  and  cautious 
intelligence,  has  produced  blues  and  browns 
which  equal  the  'ancient  ware,  and  are  in  some 
senses  superior  to  them.  He  has  also  introduced 
some  now  tints,  notably  a pink  and  green,  which 
have  tho  rare  merit  of  withstanding  tho  intense 
heat  of  stoneware  kilns  and  the  decomposing 
vapours  of  the  salt.  He  too,  has  organised  the 
class  of  young  girls  who  do  the  subordinate  part 
of  the  work,  such  as  the  sealing  on  of  dots  and 
bosses,  and  has  thus  rendered  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce these  highly  finished  hand-works  at  reason- 
able prices. 

What  a small  school  in  a Lambeth  lane  has 
done  under  all  kinds  of  adverse  circumstances  ' 
surely  could  be  done,  in  a different  form  no  doubt, 
by  every  school  in  the  country,  and  would  be 
done  if  masters  and  managers  had  the  self- 
dependence  that  would  allow  them  to  say  they 
would  have  no  regard  for  a South  Kensington 
regulation  if  it  went  clearly  against  the  best 
interests  of  their  school — a self-dependence  that 
would  lead  them  to  consider,  first,  the  welfare  of 
their  students  and  tho  demands  of  local  manu- 
factures, and  last  of  all,  whether  their  students 
were  to  be  worked  down  to  the  South  Kensing. 
ton  standard,  on  which  it  grants  its  “payments 
on  results.” 

It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  the  manufac- 
tures and  the  art  school  are,  in  nearly  every 
case  I know  of,  antagonists.  South  Kensington 
does  not  take  account  of  manufactures.  The 
aim  of  too  many  arb-masters, — for  whom  every 
excuse  is  to  be  made, — is  to  work  their  students 
to  the  South  Kensington  standard  for  payments 
on  results : that  done,  all  is  well.  They  get  a 
handsome  subsidy,  and  a congratulatory  report 
from  head-quarters.  But  what  have  the  students 
got,  and  how  is  the  manufacturers’  demand  for 
ai'tistic  help  met  ? 

The  secret  of  this  failure  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  day  lies  in  a nutshell.  All  great  schools  of 
ornamental  art  have  either  gjown  up  side  by 
side  with  great  high-art  schools  in  painting, 
sculpture,  or  architeotore,  or  they  have  been 
actually  produced  by  the  active  life  of  one  or  all 
of  these  great  arts.  The  study  of  the  human 
figure  is  the  only  basis  on  which  a truly  great 
school  of  art  can  ever  rest.  The  greater  includes 
tba  less.  The  training  in  many  arts  that  the 
figure-painter  goes  through  produces  at  the  same 
time  the  designer  of  ornament.  He  has  but  to 
change  his  practice;  his  principles  are  common 
to  both  sections  of  art. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  ARCHITECTURAL 
PRACTICE. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAI;  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  members,  held  last  Friday 
evening,  the  Ist  inst.,  the  President  (Mr.  E.  J. 
Tarver)  in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  : — Messrs.  H.  C.  Harris, 
C.  Owen,  and  W.  Bentom. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice)  proposed 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  WTiichoord,  the  architect 
of  the  St.  Stephen’s  Club,  Westminster,  for 
allowing  tho  members  to  visit,  the  building  on 
the  25th  ult. ; and  to  Mr.  Condor,  managing 
assistant,  for  conducting  the  members  over  the 
club  and  explaining  its  different  features. 

Mr.  Paice  then  stated  that  the  Association 
would  make  its  next  visit  on  the  9bh  inst.  to 
the  new  Home  and  Colonial  Offices,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

It  was  then  announced  that  on  that  evening  tho 
members  had  arranged  that  the  annual  excursion 
this  year  would  be  to  Paris ; and  that  Mr.  Sbarpe 
had  prepared  a most  interesting  programme  for 
them.  They  purposed  starting  the  third  week 
in  August,  and  the  expenses  were  roughly  esti- 
mated at  8i.  each. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter  then  read  a paper  entitled, 
“ Some  of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Study  and 
Practice  of  Architecture.”  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  said  that  the  subjeot  he  proposed  to 
treat  of  that  evening  was  suggested  to  him  by 
the  valuable  course  of  lectures  lately  dalivered 
before  them  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  and  also 
by  a paper  on  the  popular  opinion  of  architecture 
read  last  session  by  Mr.  F.  Chambers.  The  first 
difficulty  which  beset  the  young  architect,  affect- 
ing the  whole  character  of  the  profession,  was 
the  great  extent  of  the  field  of  knowledge  that 
an  architect  was  required  to  cultivate,  the  archi- 
tect having  to  combine  in  himself  tho  engineer 
with  the  artist,  and  to  stndy  at  the  same  time 
both  the  science  of  construction  and  the  art  of 
design.  This  was  a difficulty  not  met  with  in 
any  other  profession.  Many  examples  might  bo 
quoted  iu  proof  of  this  of  the  various  professions, 
especially  iu  tho  higher  branches  ; for  the  archi- 
tect must  be  equally  prepared  with  the  painter 
and  sculptor  to  devote  his  attention  to  colour 
and  to  form,  whilst  with  the  engineer  he  must 
be  able  to  calculate  the  strength  of  the  various 
materials  he  employs,  and  the  best  methods  of 
making  us©  of  the  qualities  that  each  possesses. 
Ilia  knowledge  of  law  must  enable  him  to  define 
the  limit  of  a contractor’s  responsibilities,  or  the 
rights  of  an  adjoining  owner ; and  he  even  com. 
petes  with  the  doctor  of  medicine  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  regulating  health,  and  must  bo 
prepared  to  suggest  every  sanitary  appliance 
that  might  bo  necessary,  either  to  sustain  life  or 
to  remove  the  evils  of  disease.  Under  these  cir. 
cumstances  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  archi- 
tects  would  do  more  than  obtain  the  most 
rudimentary  knowledge  ou  any  one  of  these 
subjects.  Pope  truly  says  that, — 

“ A little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing 
and  thus  the  architect  stood  a fair  chance  of 
being  a “Jack  of  all  trades,  and  master  of 
none.”  Was  it  possible  that  any  one  man  could 
do  justice  to  his  profession,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  ? Much  of  the  cause 
of  the  evil  complained  of  had  been  attributed 
to  a want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  an 
offending  public,  who  unreasonably  expected 
architects  to  be  ablo  to  carry  out  all  they  under- 
took;  but  he  thought  that  a little  closer  investi- 
gation would  convince  any  one  that  the  evil  arose 
rather  from  architects  undertaking  to  carry  out 
more  than  they  were  able  to  perform ; and  if 
ever  they  were  to  claim  that  position  to  which 
their  profession  should  entitle  them,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  define  more  clearly  their  duties,  and 
bow  far  they  were  responsible  for  wbat  they 
undertook.  This  he  considered  to  be  the  cause 
of  one  of  the  difficulties  that  every  architect 
met  with  in  the  study  of  bis  profession.  It 
would  be  found,  however,  that  any  architect  who 
had  risen  to  distinction  owed  much  of  his  practice 
to  the  knowledge  ho  possessed  of  that  branch 
of  hia  profession  to  which  his  whole  energy  had 
been  devoted  ; and  it  would  not  be  until  architects 
as  a rule  were  content  to  confine  their  attention 
to  some  one  branch  of  their  profession,  that  they 
would  ever  obtain  from  an  unreasonable  public 
that  position  they  were  so  anxious  to  secure. 
He  would  recommend  every  young  architect, 
before  commencing  practice,  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  in  which  branch  of  the  profession  he 
bad  the  greatest  chance  of  success,  and  to  make 
that  his  especial  study.  The  reasons  that  must 
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influence  him  in  making  tbe  selection  would  be 
various,  and  would,  of  course,  be  decided  indi- 
vidually. Witli  regard  to  the  difficulties  that 
arose  from  the  insufficient,  or  rather  inefiectual, 
means  of  study  that  were  available,  it  was  quite 
possible  for  an  architect  to  fail  in  the  knowledge 
he  required,  even  iu  the  face  of  such  numerous 
opportunities ; and  this  arose  from  the 
want  of  definite  purpose  in  these  various 
studies.  The  student,  eager  to  grasp  every 
means  within  .his  reach  in  order  to  secure 
that  knowledge  which  was  necessary  to 
prepare  him  for  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
plunged  into  the  great  head-centre  of  all  wisdom 
at  South  Kensington  j he  wandered  among  the 
endless  book-shelves  at  Bloomsbury,  or  woke 
the  silent  echoes  of  the  Institute;  he  entered 
the  classes  of  the  professors  at  the  university 
or  King’s  College  ; visited  the  various  museums, 
or  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Association,  with  its 
numerous  op2>ortunities ; until,  when  wearied 
with  the  incessant  application  this  involved,  be 
at  last  attempted  to  put  into  practice  the  know- 
ledge  he  had  obtained,  but  found  that  his  mind 
was  like  the  well-known  bos  with  everything 
uppermost  but  nothing  to  hand,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  begin  the  real  lessons  of 
his  profession  in  the  school  of  experience,  with 
many  regrets  at  the  wasted  energy  of  the  past. 
Snch  was  the  too  frequent  experience  of  those 
who  commenced  the  actual  work  of  an  archi- 
tect's life  ! The  difficulty  arose  chiefly  from  the 
fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  architects' 
studies  were  intended  for  other  professions,  and 
however  valuable  they  might  be  in  themselves, 
they  failed  in  the  application  necessary  to 
qualify  them  for  their  profession,  because  they 
required  so  much  sifting  from  extraneous  matter 
that  the  real  lessons  which  an  architect  required 
to  learn  were  lost  among  a mass  of  other  sub- 
jects which  ho  could  easily  dispense  with. 

Another  of  these  difficulties  was  the  want  of 
means  for  obtaining  a’practical  knowledge  of  the 
various  works  that  an  architect  was  required  to 
superintend  ; and  it  was  no  doubt  this  that  had 
given  rise  to  the  popular  opinion  of  the  advantage 
of  employing  what  was  known  as  a practical 
man,  notwithstanding  bis  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  principles  of  architecture ; and  it  was  re- 
markable how  great  was  the  want  of  the 
practical  knowledge  even  amongst  architects 
who  occupied  a high  position  in  the  pro- 
fession.  In  principle  it  was  snpjjosed  that 
an  architect  was  acquainted  with  the  proper 
method  of  executing  any  detail  of  a build- 
ing 5 but  in  practice  this  knowledge  was 
very  seldom  to  be  found,  although  architects 
were  required  to  give  instructions  for  all  kinds 
of  works,  and  to  see  them  properly  carried  out. 
He  would  then  recommend  the  occasional 
employment  of  architects’  pupils  as  resident 
clerks  on  any  building  that  might  be  in  hand,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of 
seeing  the  works  canned  out,  and  of  keeping  a 
diary  of  the  works  for  future  reference : this 
plan  would  often  save  an  architect  much  un- 
necessary labour,  and  iu  many  cases  avoid  the 
necessity  of  a clerk  of  the  works.  Another 
difficulty  was  that  in  reference  to  the  study  of 
the  jn-ofession  there  was  the  want  of  some 
cleariy-delined  basis  of  architectural  design, 
lie  did  not  mean  necessainly  a uniform  archi- 
tectural style,  but  some  common  platform  on 
which  the  advocates  of  all  styles  might  stand, 
each  up  to  that  poiut  acknowledging  one 
principle,  however  much  they  might  differ 
beyond,  instead  of  the  practice  at  present 
adopted  in  which  the  advocates  of  different 
styles  loft  no  means  untried  to  force  their  own 
particular  views  at  the  expense  of  every  other 
consideration.  Generally  they  might  consider 
the  difficulties  under  which  an  architect 
laboured  under  the  following  heads  : — (1)  Those 
that  arose  in  obtaining  work ; (2)  those  caused 
by  the  individuals  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact  j and  (3)  those  that  arose  from  the 
nature  of  the  work  he  bad  to  superintend.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  works  to  carry  out  was 
the  first  to  present  itself,  and  various  meanshad 
been  recommended  in  order  to  meet  it ; but 
still  it  was  a difficulty.  So  great  was 
the  competition  that  existed  in  the  present 
day,  and  so  many  were  the  eager  aspirants  for 
favour  in  the  architectural  world,  that  a young 
architectwho  started  life  with  ability  alone  was 
sure  to  find  the  struggle  a very  severe  one  if  he 
attempted  it  single-handed ; and  he  (the  speaker) 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  continue  to  be  so 
until  some  means  were  adojited  to  preclude  the 
use  of  the  title  of  architect  by  unqualified  per- 
sons. Any  speculative  builder  had  a power,  if 


not  a right,  to  call  himself  an  architect,  and  no 
one  conld  prevent  him,  although  be  might  be  as 
unqualified  for  the  duties  as  any  journeyman 
carpenter.  It  was,  however,  satisfactory  to 
know  that  some  steps  were  being  taken  towards 
placing  the  profession  of  architecture  on  abetter 
footing  5 and  he  could  not  do  better  than  recom- 
mend all  who  wished  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object  to  show  their  practical  sympathy  by  pass- 
ing  the  voluntary  examination.  Competitions 
had  been  recommended  as  one  of  the  means  to 
bo  adopted  in  overcoming  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  work,  bub  this  hitherto  had  not  worked 
very  successfully ; for  competitions  were  only 
too  often  gained  by  other  methods  than  merit. 
Patronage  or  influence  claimed  by  far  the  largest 
share  in  obtaining  work  ; but  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  influence  was  often  greater,  and 
generally  as  great,  as  obtaining  the  work  itself. 
Speaking  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  per- 
sons with  whom  an  architect  had  to  transact 
business,  be  said  that  they  were  very  numerous. 
In  regard  to  those  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
work,  there  the  ability  of  the  architect  was 
called  into  action  to  a far  greater  extent,  and 
the  necessity  of  a thoroughly  practical  training 
was  far  more  evident  than  under  any  other 
circumstances.  It  required  a knowledge  of  the 
character  of  every  description  of  building  mate- 
rials, upon  which  it  would  often  be  necessary  to 
give  an  opinion  off-hand,  which  would  be  the 
most  difficult  when  it  was  remembered  that 
qualities  varied  in  different  localities.  Another 
difficulty  arose  from  builders  endeavouring  to 
pass  off  inferior  materials  as  the  best  that  could 
be  obtained.  The  same  remark  might  apply  to 
inferior  workmanship  j although  in  this  respect 
it  required  more  discrimination  to  detect  inferior 
work  after  it  had  been  executed.  Another  diffi- 
culty was  the  great  number  of  appliances, 
whether  patents  or  not,  that  were  so  strongly 
recommended,  and  wore  each  said  to  be  better 
than  the  others,  that  a young  architect  became 
fairly  bewildered,  and  ran  a risk  of  selecting 
some  work  with  great  pretensions,  and  only 
to  find  his  mistake  when  the  mischief  had  been 
done.  A suggestion  had  been  made  that  arebi- 
teots  should  be  able  to  refer  any  matter 
of  difficulty  to  another  for  advice ; and  if  this 
plan  could  be  adojjted,  it  would  introduce, 
ho  thought,  a much  better  spirit  between  the 
elder  and  younger  members  of  the  profession; 
but  it  could  only  be  made  use  of  on  some  secon- 
dary  matter  in  connexion  with  any  work. 

ilr.  Blashill  differed  almost  in  iota  from  all 
that  had  been  urged  by  Mr.  Quilter  in  his  paper. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  profession  of  the 
architect  was  more  difficult  to  study  than  any 
other.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that 
specialists  should  undertake  particular  branches 
of  art,  ho  thought  that  the  profession  was  suffi- 
cieutly  split  up  already.  Iu  the  profession  of 
medicine  the  subjectof  specialism  might  be  open 
to  much  objection ; and  he  understood  that  all 
medical  men  were  against  its  introduction. 
With  few  exceptions,  his  experience  had  taught 
him  that  it  was  well  arclntecta  were  thoroughly 
grounded  in  all  the  details  of  the  profession. 
The  question  of  consulting  another  more  experi- 
enced architect  in  any  difficulty  might  answer 
in  some  very  exceptional  cases  ; bat  in  matters 
of  ordinary  difficulty  he  hoped  that  the  profession 
had  not  arrived  at  such  a pass  that  one  member 
could  not  advise  or  counsel  another. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  in  the  medical  profession 
the  pubUo  recognised  the  title  of  “M.D.”;  but 
they  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  a graduate 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arobiteots.  If 
it  were  practicable,  he  thought  it  would  be 
extremely  desirable  that  architectural  diplomas 
should  be  granted. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Matthews  was  of  opinion  that, 
as  regarded  the  subject  of  specialities  in  archi- 
tecture, it  was  the  duty  of  the  architect  to 
become  possessed  of  aH  kinds  of  knowledge, 
withoutdevoting  himselfto  one  particular  branch; 
but  yet  it  was  very  desirable  in  carrying  out 
certain  works  to  obtain  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  other  architects  especially  versed  in  that 
particular  class  of  works.  However,  this  would 
take  them  out  of  their  groove  if  they  were  to 
confine  themselves  to  special  subjects,  and  would 
also  entail  a connexion  seven  or  eight  times 
larger  than  they  now  possessed  to  be  of  equal 
value,  and  might  also  load  to  all  sorts  of  com- 
plications. He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Quilter 
that  a systematic  course  of  study  should  be 
adopted  by  the  youug  architect ; and  be  was 
fully  convinced  that  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  Association  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  developed.  The  Institute,  it 


should  be  remembered,  was  an  examining,  noti 
an  educating  body ; and  it  was  therefore  inoum^i 
bent  upon  the  Association  to  carry  out  to  tha 
utmost  the  educational  part  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Sulman  said  that,  with  regard  to  the, 
diversity  of  the  work  of  the  architect,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  carried  itself  to  a great 
extent  from  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  par<t 
tioular  architects  nearly  always  ran  in  one  kino 
of  groove.  He  thought  that  better  opportunitietj 
should  be  afforded  to  enable  the  young  arcbitec  f 
to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  a practical  shari 
of  his  work, 

Mr.  Robertson  advocated  a more  systomatii; 
and  exhaustive  course  of  study.  It  was  t0'> 
often  the  practice  for  the  young  architect  to  ge! 
hold  of  isolated  items  of  information  withou; 
obtaining  a sufficient  mastery  of  general  prin 
ciples. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  was  by  no  means  con: 
vinced  that  a specialist  was  always  sucoessfq 
in  his  own  particular  branch,  and  this  obser; 
vation  would  apply  to  the  cases  of  portrait 
painters,  whose  productions,  although  excelleiij 
in  their  way,  were  tinctured  with  a kind  Cf 
mannerism.  He  feared  that  architects  somej 
times  assumed]  too  large  a responsibility;  the’ 
supposed  that  they  wore  responsible  for  everjt 
thing  ; but  he  did  nob  think  that  the  public  WP- 
too  exacting  in  this  respect.  * 

The  President  thought  that  the  profession  ci 
architecture  was  such  that  no  one  should  entt' 
into  it  without  having  friends  in  the  professio'i 
As  regarded  specialities,  if  they  were  all  of  \ 
generous  state  of  mind,  they  would  soon  firi 
what  their  special  department  was. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROYH 
MENTS  IN  BARNSLEY. 

Although  the  want  of  houses  for  the  workiij. 
classes  was  never  more  keenly  felt  in  Barnsli' 
than  at  the  present  time,  the  state  of  the  biiildixf 
trade  is  nob  so  active  as  might  be  expectel 
This  no  doubt  arises  from  the  high  wages  di 
manded,  and  the  increased  prices  of  buildixi 
material,  which  deter  capitalists  laying  out  thif 
money  in  the  erection  of  cottage  property,  j 
many  parts  of  the  immediate  colliery  distriq 
cottages  are  being  erected  by  the  owners  of  mj 
pits  so  as  to  find  accommodation  for  their  wor," 
people.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  the  maso:! 
and  labourers  have  served  notices  upon  th(^ 
employers  for  advances  of  4s.  per  week  iu  suBj" 
mer,  and  fis.  per  week  in  winter,  which  notidj- 
expire  on  the  last  day  of  the  present  moubj 
There  are,  however,  a goodly  number  of  vi  J 
residences  in  course  of  erection  and  about  ii 
be  built,  in  addition  to  which  several  buildinj 
which  partake  more  or  less  of  a public  uabui 
are  approaching  completion.  J 

The  first  of  the  schools  erected  by  the  Baix]| 
ley  School  Board  was  opened  on  Monday  lafi^ 
and  iu  the  course  of  a week  or  two,  a seooui 
will  be  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  t^ 
children  being  transferred  from  hired  scholi 
rooms  to  their  new  quarters.  The  first  scholii 
which  is  situate  in  Park-road,  Beechfield,  ht 
been  erected  from  plans  furnished  by  Messifl 
Wade  & Turner,  architects,  of  Barnsley.  Thi’ J 
are,  as  it  were,  three  blocks  of  buildings.  T -i 
centre  block,  facing  what  is  known  as  Been 
street,  is  set  apart  for  infants.  The  buildings 
the  north  side  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  girls,  a,  ( 
that  on  the  south  side  to  the  boys.  The  iufxc 
school-room  measures  60  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  hr 
two  class-rooms,  each  measuring  18  ft.  by  12 
2 in.  The  boys’  and  girls’  school-rooms  izu| 
sure  60  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  34  ft.  by  18  ft.  Tbt , 
are  also  class-rooms  provided  for  both  boys 
girls  measuring  18  ft.  by  12  ft.  2 in.  The  supvi 
ficial  area  of  boys’  and  girls’  school-rooms  ati 
class-rooms  amounts  in  each  case  to  2,000 . • 
which,  at  the  rate  of  8 ft.  for  eai 
child,  provides  accommodation  for  2 
children.  When  the  building  is  finished  it 
have  all  the  necessary  conveniences,  includii 
lavatories,  &c.,  also  spacious  play-grounds.  ^ T 
outside  walls  are  of  atone,  with  an  inside  linmgi.i 
. brick,  a cavity  being  left  between  the  outer  ai : 
inner  walls  for  the  prevention  of  damp  and  m( 
effectual  ventilation.  The  stylo  adopted  .ii 
Gothic,  and  the  total  cost,  according  to  the  fi; 
estimate,  was  to  be  2,0001.,  but  the  total  amon 
of  the  tenders  was  2,593L  Ss.,  exclusive  of  irt  ' 
railings  for  fence  walls.  The  contractors  w< 

, as  follow ; — Masonry,  Messrs.  Medley  & L , 
craft;  joiners’  work,  Mr.  J.  Carr;  plasteredi 
Messrs.  T.  & J.  Shaw;  slating,  Mr.  Flemim 
plumbing,  Mr.  Brown ; and  paiuting,  5 
' Fidler. 
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TIio  new  offices  belonging  to  the  South  York- 
shire Miners’  Association,  which  have  been 
erected  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  town,  at 
a cost  of  about  4,OOOZ.,  are  fast  drawing  towards 
completion.  Tho  front  elevations  face  the  Victoria 
and  Cookerham  roads.  The  structure  is  in  the 
Italian  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  The  offices 
for  the  transaction  of  tho  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  approached  by  the  main  entrance  from 
the  Cockerham-road,  and  are  found  on  tho 
ground  floor.  Tho  large  office  measures  22  ft. 
by  23  ft. ; second  ditto,  25  ft.  by  13  ft.  5 private 
ditto,  15  ft,  by  13  ft.  On  the  first  floor  will 
be  a council-room,  measuring  50  ft.  by  25  ft.,  in 
which  the  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  the 
general  business  of  tho  Association  will  be  ,held 
fortnightly,  instead  of  at  rooms  hired  for  the 
purpose,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
Private  residences  will  be  provided  at  each  end 
of  the  buildings  for  the  secretaries,  Messrs. 
iNormansell  and  Casey.  These  are  replete  with 
all  the  necessary  conveniences.  Tho  site 
[measures  1,371  yards,  and  the  total  cost  of 
the  land  and  buildings  will  bo  about  4,OOOZ. 
Tho  trustees  for  tho  building  are  seven  in 
Dumber.  Messrs.  Wade  & Turner  are  tho  arohi- 
beots. 

New  public  hatha,  which  have  been  erected  at 
;he  expense  of  the  Corporation,  are  now  nearly 
.jomplotod,  and  will,  after  much  delay,  be  opened 
jihortly.  They  are  situate  in  York-street,  and 
[ire  erected  on  a site  presented  to  the  town  by 
ifr,  Thomas  Edward  Taylor,  J.P.,  the  largest 
;inen  manufacturer  in  tho  town.  Tho  building, 
vhioh  is  of  stone,  is  a very  substantial  and  some- 
Ivhat  ornamental  structure,  and  is  replete  with 
i)IoDge,  slipper,  and  other  baths,  in  addition  to  a 
Sesidoiico  for  the  manager. 

It  may  bo  stated  that  several  villa  residences 
,re  about  to  be  erected  in  the  town  from  plans 
I'umished  by  Messrs.  Taylor  & Senior,  architects, 
•if  Barnsley.  Within  the  past  few  years  villa 
leeidences  have  greatly  increased,  and  from  the 
jirosperity  connected  with  the  coal  and  iron 
grades  in  the  district  there  can  bo  little  doubt 
hat  they  will  continue  to  increase. 


:’HE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS 
: IMPROVEMENT  BILL  IN  COMMITTEE. 

IILLEGED  DEPRECIATION  OF  BUILDING  LAND  IN 
riNSBURY  PARK. 

• The  Bill  promoted  , by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
' f Works  for  improvements  in  different  parts  ol 
iihe  metropolis  was  before  a Committee  of  the 
rfonsc  of  Commons  last  week.  The  most  im. 
Uortant  feature  in  tho  Bill  was  the  proposal  to 
lose  certain  roads  through  Finsbury  Park,  and 
|jab8tifcute  in  lien  of  them  a new  road  on  one 
: ide  of  tho  park,  40  ft.  in  width ; and  the  Bill 
iilso  seeks  for  powers  to  erect  gates,  and  close 
I he  park  at  night.  By  the  20th  clause  of  the 

Psbnry  Park  Act  of  1857,  the  Board  of  Works 
lertook  to  provide  roads  through  the  park, 
ununicating  with  lands  belonging  to  Mr. 
I rank  Wallen,  and  in  consequence  of  the  inoon- 
KOnience  and  inj  ury  to  the  park  which  had  arisen 
rom  tho  manner  in  which  these  roads  were 
• Bed,  the  Metropolitan  Board  sought  to  get  rid  of 
i ho  obligation  to  Mr.  Wallen  under  the  clause 
I'atned.  The  Bill  was  strongly  opposed  on  behalf 
■ f Mr.  Wallen,  on  the  ground  that  the  closing  of 
• lie  roads  through  the  park  as  proposed,  would 
■ ave  the  effect  of  seriously  dopreciatiug  the 
•alue  of  hisproperty  as  building  land.  The  Bill 
} "as  before  the  committee  for  four  days,  during 
•bioh  several  surveyors,  architects,  builders, 
, iQd  other  professional  gentlemen  were  examined 
))rand  against  the  Bill  respectively,  and  their 
1 ridence  as  to  the  injury  which  Mr.  Wallen’s 
■ lud  would  sustain  for  building  purposes,  in  the 
) .vent  of  the  roads  through  the  park  being  closed, 
r as  very  conflicting. 

Mr.  Rodwell,  in  stating  the  case  on  behalf  of 
le  promoters  of  the  Bill,  described  tho  great 
ijury  which  the  park  was  now  sustaining  in 
jonsequence  of  the  roads  through  it  being  open, 
lai^o  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  weekly 
riven  through  the  park,  which  was  also  used  as 
i .yers  for  cattle.  Night-soil  and  manure,  and 
: 7ery  kind  of  traffic,  passed  through  the  park, 
hiohwas  completely  spoiling  it.  Beyond  this, 

• ^ oonsequeuce  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  not 
iving  power  to  close  the  park-gates  during 
le  night,  a vast  amount  of  immorality  was 
i.irried  on  ; outrageous  profligacy  in  defiance  of 
1 decency  abounded  j and  the  park,  instead  of 
.ling  a source  of  recreation  for  the  public,  had 
icomo  a perfect  nuisance.  All  round  the  park 
the  evening  a certain  class  of  unfortunato 


persons  plied  their  trade,  Finsbury  Park  itself 
affording  opportunities  for  its  practices,  and  this 
the  Metropolitan  Board  wished  to  put  a stop  to 
by  obtaining  powers  to  close  the  gates  during 
the  night  in  the  same  way  as  several  other  parks 
in  London  were  closed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cochrane,  superintendent  of  the 
park,  deposed  to  the  nuisance  caused  by  cattle 
and  sheep  passing  through  the  park,  as  also  to 
the  manure  and  other  traffic,  and  the  immoral 
scenes  which  took  place  at  night. 

Mr.  George  Vulliamy,  superintending  architect 
and  surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and 
under  whose  superintendence  the  park  was 
originally  laid  out,  said  that  the  proposed  new 
road  commenced  at  Seven  Sisters’ -road  and 
ended  at  Green  Lanes.  It  would  give  to  Mr. : 
Wallen’s  land  an  excellent  carriage-road,  40  ft. 
wide,  and  complete  access  to  his  building  land. 

Mr.  Bazalgette,  engineer-in-chief  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  said  that  the  objections  which 
had  been  explained  by  the  park  - superinten- 
dent were  tangible  objections,  really  preventing 
the  enjoyment  of  tho  park.  Owing  to  the 
roads  in  the  park  being  at  all  times  open  for 
public  traffic  it  was  necessary  to  have  all 
round  the  ornamental  portion  of  the  park  a 
fencing,  which  out  up  the  park  very  much, 
and  to  a great  extent  spoiled  it.  If  the  new 
road  as  proposed  were  made  it  would  bo 
possible  to  remove  that  fencing,  and  then  tho 
park  might  be  thrown  open  like  other  parks 
in  London,  which  would  be  of  the  groateet 
importance.  The  new  road  would  occupy 
between  four  and  five  acres  out  of  the  120 
acres  which  the  park  contained,  but  the  park 
would  actually  only  be  infringed  upon  to  the 
extent  of  three  acres  and  a half,  as  some 
portion  of  the  five  acres  was  now  occupied  by 
footpaths.  Tho  estimated  coat  of  the  new  road 
was  10,000Z.  His  view  was  that  the  road 
would  materially  assist  the  owners  of  the  land 
adjoining  tho  park  in  developing  it  for  build- 
ing  purposes.  The  road  involved  the  con- 
struction  of  a new  bridge  over  the  New  River 
of  40  ft.  wide,  and  also  40  ft.  span. 

Col.  Hogg,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  said  there  were  no  other  means  of 
preserving  the  park,  and  preventing  the  scenes 
of  immorality  which  were  now  constantly  wit- 
nessed, but  that  of  closing  the  park  during 
tho  night.  If  this  were  not  done,  the  park 
could  not  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

In  opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Wallen,  the  petitioner  against  it,  Mr.  Driver, 
land  agent  and  surveyor,  was  called,  and  stated 
that  on  the  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Lucas, 
immediately  adjoining  that  belonging  to  Mr. 
Wallen’s  estate,  a large  number  of  houses  were 
already  erected,  and  that  the  laud  was  selling 
for  IjOOOi.  an  acre,  and  increasing  in  value. 
He  considered  that  the  building  value  of  Mr. 
Wallen’s  land  would  bo  interfered  with,  and 
seriously  depreciated  in  value  by  tho  new  road. 
There  could  not  bo  a better  approach  to  the 
building  estate  than  through  the  paik  by  the 
present  roads,  and  if  the  proposed  new  road 
were  made,  and  the  present  approaches  shut 
up,  the  land  would  not  he  nearly  so  valuable 
for  building  upon.  Tho  class  of  houses  would 
be  much  depreciated,  and  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  getting  builders  to  take  the  land. 
Mr.  Wallen’s  land  was  70  acres  in  extent,  and 
he  considered  that  the  now  road  would  reduce 
its  value  by  lOOZ.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wallen,  architect,  said  that  the 
whole  of  the  land  adjoining  the  park  belonging 
to  tho  petitioner,  was  being  rapidly  developed 
into  a building  estate,  and  would  come  into 
building  very  shortly. 

Several  farmers  and  cattle  salesmen  were  also 
called,  who  denied  that  there  was  such  a nuisance 
caused  as  that  stated  by  the  cattle  and  manure 
passing  through  the  park. 

The  committee,  at  the  close  of  the  evidence, 
declared  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  proved,  the 
cost  of  maintaining,  repairing,  and  lighting 
the  new  road,  to  bo  defrayed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  for  a limited  period,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
20th  section  of  the  Finsbury  Park  Act  of  1857, 
was  not  to  debar  Mr.  Wallen  from  obtaining 
any  compensation  to  which  he  might  be  entitled 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act. 

Mr.  Denison,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wallen, 
said,  that  unless  he  got  a clause  in  the  form 
which  would  satisfy  Mr.  Wallen  as  to  oompenaa- 
tion  for  the  alteration  of  tho  roads,  and  not  for 
land  taken  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Act,  he  should  oppose  the  preamble  in 
another  place. 


Ultimately  the  committee  inserted  a clause  as 
to  compensation  to  Mr.  Wallen,  which  his  counsel 
declined  to  accept,  and  the  probability  therefore 
is  that  tho  Bill  will  again  be  fought  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


THE  NEW  DWELLINGS 
FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  IN 
FARRINGDON-ROAD. 

Tue  new  buildings  for  the  industrial  classes, 
in  Farringdon-road,  which  have  for  some  time 
been  in  course  of  erection  by  tho  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Industrial  Classes,  aro  now  nearly  completed, 
and  two  of  the  blocks,  at  least,  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  in  about  a month  from  the  present 
time.  These  buildings  aro  about  the  largest 
of  the  kind  which  the  Metropolitan  Association 
have  yet  erected.  They  consist  of  five  lofty 
blocks,  67  ft.  in  height,  having  a frontage  to 
Farringdon  road  upwards  of  320  ft.  in  length, 
and  altogether  cover  a ground  area  of  more  than 
an  acre  and  a half  in  extent.  In  addition  to 
the  basement,  the  windows  of  which  are  almost 
on  a level  with  the  ground-line,  the  buildings 
are  six  stories  in  height,  and  the  ground-floor  of 
the  Farxingdon-road  frontage  consists  of  shops, 
two  in  each  block,  there  being  thus  ton  shops 
altogether,  in  addition  to  the  numerons  dwellings 
which  the  buildings  provide  for  private  families 
and  others.  Each  block  is  45  fc.  in  width,  and 
between  each  there  is  a spacious  area  20  ft.  wide. 
Externally  the  architectural  features  of  the 
buildings  are  plain.  They  are  built  with  yellow 
stock  brick,  and  red  brick  bands,  the  dressings 
and  window-heads  and  sills  being  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  Portland  cement  and  coke  residuum. 
The  Farringdon-road  frontage  of  each  block,  as 
well  as  the  return  frontage  of  either  side  to  the 
extent  of  several  feet,  is  surmounted  by  a gable. 
Throe  piers  are  carried  up  the  face  of  the  eleva- 
tion  of  each  block,  and  also  one  at  each  angle. 
The  several  blocks,  which  are  all  upwards  of 
100  ft.  in  depth,  have  flat  asphalted  roofs, 
which  servo  the  double  purpose  of  drying 
and  recreation  space.  In  addition  to  the  shops, 
each  block  contains  fifty-two  tenements,  consist- 
ing of  one,  two,  and  tluree  roomed  dwellings,  all 
of  which  have  sculleries,  fitted  up  with  coppers, 
and  all  other  domestic  conveniences  for  washing 
and  other  purposes.  Tho  fifty-two  tenements  in 
each  block  consist  of  ten  with  three  rooms, 
fourteen  with  two,  and  twenty-eight  with  one 
room,  the  entire  number  of  tenements  in  the  five 
blocks  being  260,  and  calculated  to  accommodate 
altogether  a population  of  about  1,000  persons. 
A special  feature  in  the  internal  arrangements 
of  these  buildings  gives  each  tenement  com. 
parative  privacy,  although  several  families  may 
live  under  the  same  roof.  On  each  floor  landing 
there  are  gates  which,  when  closed  and  looked, 
shut  out  aU  but  two  families.  The  buildings 
throughout  are  fireproof,  the  floors  being  laid 
with  concrete  on  iron  and  fireproof  joists.  At 
the  top  of  the  buildings  in  each  block  there  are 
two  tanks,  which  will  hold  750  gallons  of  water 
each.  Perfect  ventilation  is  secured  by  an  air- 
flue  in  tho  walls  of  every  room,  the  air,  after 
passing  about  3 ft.  along  the  flue,  having  its 
outlet  into  the  street  and  ai'eaa  within  the  build- 
ings. A new  feature  has  for  the  first  time  been 
introduced  by  this  company  into  the  buildings 
approaching  completion.  Each  tenement  is 
fitted  with  gas,  the  tenants  being  charged  with 
the  gas  consumed  in  equal  proportions.  Mr. 
Chancellor  is  the  architect;  and  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Chelmsford,  is  the  contractor.  We  understand 
that  already  there  are  more  applicants  than  the 
number  of  tenements. 


ALTERATIONS  AT  ST.  VEDAST  CHURCH, 
FOSTER  LANE. 

Considerable  alterations  are  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  structural  features  and  interior 
arrangements  of  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Tedaat  Foster  and  St.  Michael,  Foster-lane, 
City.  The  house  and  premises.  No.  2,  Foster- 
lane,  of  which  the  Saddlers’  Company  are  the 
owners,  immediately  adjoins  the  church  on  tho 
south  side.  The  Saddlers’  Hall  also  adjoins  the 
church  on  the  south-east  side,  and  as  the  church 
possesses  two  windows  on  the  south  side, 
which  overlook  the  premises  in  Foster-lano,  the 
Saddlers’  Company  are  apprehensive  that  in  the 
event  of  a fire  on  those  premises,  the  risk  of 
damage  to  the  church  would  be  very  great 
through  these  windows.  The  Saddlers’  Company 
thoroforo  propose  to  close  up  both  tho  south 
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windows  of  the  church  at  their  own  expense, ' 
and  in  substitution  of  them  to  construct  an 
upper  light  in  the  roof  of  the  church.  The 
rector  also  proposes  to  make  very  extensive 
alterations  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  amount, 
ing  almost  to  its  entire  re-oonstruotion.  These 
include  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  western 
gallery;  also  the  removal  of  the  organ  from  its 
present  position  in  the  western  gallery  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle ; the  removal  of 
the  whole  of  the  existing  high  pews  in  the  nave 
and  chancel,  and  the  re-seating  with  open 
benches  ; the  lowering  of  the  nave  18  in. ; the 
removal  of  the  pulpit  to  the  south  side  of  the 
church;  the  taking  up  and  re-laying  of  all  the 
old  gravestones,  and  repairing  the  vaults  and 
walls ; the  cutting  down  and  altering  of  the 
present  oak  chancel-screen  to  a height  not 
exceeding  3 ft.  6 in.,  and  removing  the  gilt 
crowns  from  the  same ; the  removal  of  the  old 
square  box  pews  in  the  chancel,  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  choir-stalls ; the  removal  of 
the  albar-railing  and  enlarging  the  steps  to  it ; 
the  completion  of  the  reredos  with  emblematical 
carved  and  moulded  hgures  on  the  existing 
pedestals,  repi’esenting  our  Saviour  in  the  centre, 
with  the  figures  of  St.  Vedast  and  St.  Michael 
on  the  right  and  left ; the  removal  of  the  deca- 
logue, the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Creed,  from 
the  centre  of  the  reredos  as  at  present,  and 
placing  them  in  other  parts  of  the  church  ; the 
filling  up  the  panels  from  which  the  Creed,  the 
decalogue,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  are  taken,  with 
Mosaic,  or  other  paintings,  representing  the 
Nativity,  the  Crncifixion,  St.  Vedast  and  St. 
Michael ; the  filling  in  the  circular  panel  in  the 
tympanum,  above  the  cornice,  with  a cross 
painted  in  mosaic,  or  otherwise  with  the  emblems 
of  the  Evangelists.  Also  to  generally  repair  the 
structure  and  buildings  whenever  requisite.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Vestry  last  week  the  proposals  of 
the  Saddlers’  Company  were  agreed  to,  but  those 
of  the  rector  to  make  the  above-named  alterations 
were  strongly  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  illegal  and  intended  for  ritualistio 
purposes,  and  a resolution  to  oppose  the  rector’s 
application  for  a faculty  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posed alterations  was  passed.  The  rector,  how- 
ever, stated  that  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
approved  of  the  alterations,  and  that  he  should 
apply  for  the  faculty. 


ST.  ANDREW’S  CHURCH,  WALCOT,  BATH. 


Our  engravings  illustrate  the  new  church 
recently  erected  at  Bath,  from  the  designs  of 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  of  which  a description  has 
already  been  given  in  our  pages.  We  need 
simply  mention  that  the  builder  was  Mr.  Joseph 
Blad well,  and  the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  J.T. Irvine ; 
the  chancel  fittings  were  executed  by  Mr.  Robin, 
son,  of  High  Holbom ; the  pulpit  and  font  by 
Messrs.  Twigg,  of  Bakewell,  Derbyshire ; iron- 
work, gas,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Tuck  & Pike,  of  Bath. 
The  external  walling  is  of  Lanadowne  stone  ; the 
internal,  Farleigh  Down  stone.  The  whole  of  the 
dressings,  internally  and  externally,  are  of  Bath 
stone  and  stone  from  Bishop’s  Lydiard.  The 
roofe  are  covered  with  Whitland  Abbey  slates  ; 
and  the  total  cost  has  been  between  12,O00J.  and 
13,000J.  It  seats  about  1,000  persons. 


ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  the  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford  read  a paper  “On  some  of  the  Perplexi- 
ties which  the  Art  and  Architecture  of  the 
Present  are  preparing  for  the  Historians  and 
Antiquaries  of  the  Future.”  He  said : One  of 
the  most  interesting  elements  in  historical  and 
antiquarian  studies  is  the  consideration  of  the 
age  of  the  various  remains  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  past.  It  continually  occurs 
that  points  of  great  importance  depend  upon  our 
being  able  to  assign  an  approximate  date  to  a 
document,  an  inscription,  or  some  architectural 
feature  of  a building.  It  is  thus  that  vague 
tradition  is  often  eked  out  by  corroborative  fact, 
and  questionable  chronicles  become  susceptible 
of  verification.  Even  in  cases  in  which  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  assign  actual  dates,  it  is  some- 
thing  to  be  able  to  be  sure  of  the  general  period 
to  which  an  object  belongs ; and  even  the  iron, 
bronze,  and  stone  periods  afford  distant  land- 
I marks  by  which  we  may  grope  our  way  back 
into  an  antiquity  which  may  not  always  be  so 
dim  as  it  is  at  present.  Now,  all  who  have 
gone  into  the  study  of  the  dates  or  periods  of 
ancient  remains  or  monuments  must  have  been 
struck  by  one  feature  which  is  almost  universally 
oharaoteristic  of  them . I refer  to  the  marvellous 
reliability  of  whatever  indications  they  carry  in 


themselves  of  stjle  or  stage  of  developmeni 
Once  get  back  beyond  a certain  borderland  d 
confusion  and  deception,  and  almost  everythin 
speaks  for  itself.  You  can  tell, — approximateh 
of  course, — when  it  was  done,  by  the  how  it  . 
done.  The  fact  is,  that  as  the  arts  of  life  gradu 
ally  developed,  men  did  everything  simply  ai 
cording  to  the  beat  idea  they  had  attained.  The 
worked  by  the  clearest  light  of  their  owu  tim 
There  was  a sort  of  sturdy  self-respect  in  thel 
workmanship.  You  oin  trace  our  architectui 
from  the  great  Norman  builders,  who  first  taugl 
the  English  how  really  to  build,  down  to  tl 
exaggeration  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  debasemer 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  by  unbroken  steps,-! 
Norman,  transitional,  lancet,  geometrical,  cu: 
vilinear,  perpendicular, — every  one  of  whic 
opens  up  new  studies  of  interest.  And  eve 
later  still,  though  the  architecture  of  Elizabeth! 
time  is  only  reckoned  of  the  poorest  (and  i 
ecclesiastical  architecture  there  is  nothing,  f( 
the  Church  was  too  weakened  by  the  Reformi 
tion  to  do  much  building),  yet  in  domestic  arch 
tecture  we  have  a type  of  house  with  many  an 
sometimes  fantastic  gables,  and  massive  muj 
Honed  and  transomed  windows,  which,  at  an 
rate,  stands  for  itself,  and  is  an  interestiog  stud 
in  many  of  our  halls  and  manor-houses. 

It  will  hardly  need  that  I should  enter  ven 
much  into  detail  as  to  the  perplexities  which  tk 
art  and  architecture  of  the  present  arepreparin 
for  the  students  of  future  times.  For  every  ste 
in  which  I have  been  showing  these  trustworth 
oharaoteristica  of  the  past  must  have  reminde 
yon  how  different  things  are  to-day.  I trembl 
sometimes  to  think  of  the  curses  which  ma 
some  day  be  heaped  upon  this  self-complaisan 
nineteenth  century,  -with  its  great  affectation  o 
taste  and  art,  by  those  who  in  some  remot 
future  may  have  the  task  of  disinterring  an 
endeavouring  to  interpret  our  monument: 
They  will  find  inscriptions  in  every  variety  c 
character, — Lombardic,  Old  English,  the  antiqu 
Roman  typo  of  the  end  of  the  seventeen^, 
century,  and  (very  sparingly)  in  the  beautifi 
characters  which  our  modern  type-fonnders  bavt 
elaborated,  such  typo  as  never  was  in  the  worl 
before,  bub  of  which  modern  Englishmen  seen 
ashamed.  They  will  find  drinking-fountaina  Q 
Queen  Victoria’s  reign  inscribed  in  character 
which  would  betoken  an  origin  under  the  Plat’ 
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:»genets,  and  ridged  tombstones  of  decent  llan- 
:ihester  merchants  hardly  distinguishable  from 
;hoBe  of  the  old  spurred  and  belted  border 
Imights  who  compounded  for  their  sins  by 
leaving  estates  to  the  monks,  on  condition  of 
MOrial  within  the  cloisters.  They  will  find  books 
iirinted  in  carefully-imitated  types  of  the  six- 
]eeDth  century  referring  to  matters  wliich 
:|,rdinary  history  would  have  led  them  to  believe 
Happened  in  the  nineteenth.  But  it  is  in 
• matters  of  architecture  that  they  will  experience  , 
ilbe  most  bewildering  perplexity. 

I Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  in  this 
•flatter  is  that  what  we  are  doing  by  this 
Irtistic  and  architectural  confusion  will  not  stop 
I rith  the  perplexity  which  it  will  cause  concern- 
l^ig  the  remains  of  our  own  time.  That  might 
lie  sufi'ered.  Some  may  say,  our  buildings,  at 
last  our  considerable  public  buildings,  are  all 
lated;  so  are  our  books  and  our  sculptured  in- 
liriptions.  True.  But  the  difference  between 
lose  of  our  day  which  are  dated,  and  those  of 
I'X  centuries  ago  which  are  not  dated,  will  grow 
I, iBB  distinguishable  every  century,  until  at  last 
t ley  will  all  be  touched  with  one  equal  aspect  of 
Ijatiquity,  and  the  utter  confusion  which  will 
[ len  appear  among  those  which  are  dated,  can 
{lirdly  fail  to  bring  equal  confusion,  and  at  last 
tisorodit  upon  those  which  are  not.  I do  not 
iiink  that  this  is  a light  matter,  though  I have 
Ipinted  out  in  passing  a certain  ludicrous  aspect 
flhich  it  undoubtedly  possesses.  I think  it 
loinbs  to  deeper  defects  in  the  mental  and 
l..oral  life  of  the  age  j to  a craving  for  the 
icoitemeiit  of  the  picturesque  rather  than  an 
lipreciation  of  the  really  beautiful ; to  a want 
f originality  in  the  higher  forms  of  art,  that  is 
jjorly  compensated  by  the  skill  with  which  we 
in  lay  Etruscan  and  Pompeian  vases  or 
i.ediroval  cathedrals  under  contribution  ; and  to 
I miserable  depreciation  of  our  contemporary 
irms,  even  when,  as  in  tho  case  of  our  printed 
liaracters,  they  are  really  of  surpassing  clear- 
|)BB  and  excellence. 


' THE  GEEAT  NOETHEEN  EAILWAY 
ICOMPANY’S  NEW  GOODS  DEPOT  IN 
FAEEINGDON  HOAD. 

One  of  the  heaviest  onginecring  and  building 
idertakiiigs  going  forward  in  the  metropolis,  is 
16  extensive  new  goods  depdt  in  Farringdon- 
ad,  now  in  progress  for  the  Great  Northern 
^lailway  Company.  The  extent  and  magnitude 
tho  works  will  bo  seen  when  it  is  stated  that 
|ti,6  depot,  when  completed,  will  cover  an  area  of 
•iiout  25,000  superficial  yards,  or  upwards  of 
9i/6  acres.  The  land  for  the  depdt  has  been 
^uxhased  from  the  Metropolitan  Eailway  Com- 
I ,iny,  and  is  situated  immediately  to  the  west- 

Iard  of  the  Farringdon-atreot  Station  of  that 
•mpany’s  line.  It  extends  in  a southerly 
rection  to  within  about  fifty  yards  of  Oharter- 
luae-street,  and  is  upwards  of  1,200  ft.  in 
ngth. 

The  approach  to  the  new  depot  is  formed  by  a 
•luble  junction  with  that  portion  of  the  Metro- 
Oiilitan  Eailway  used  by  tho  Great  Northern, 
11(6  Midland,  and  tho  London,  Chatham,  and 
Miver  Companies,  and  is  a short  distance  from 
>iii0  middle-level  sewer,  which  runs  under  that 
' 16.  The  preliminary  engineering  works  in 
iicimexion  with  the  construction  of  the  new 
I'pdb  commence  close  to  the  sewer  last 
,Iiim6d,  and  have  necessitated  a heavy  amount 
x!  labour  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  much 
6t*igineering  skill.  One  of  the  first  portions 
Sf  the  works  was  the  clearing  away  of  the 
■viithwork  down  to  tho  railway  level  of  the 
faitendeil  depdt,  and  during  tho  necessary  exca- 
m.tions  upwards  of  50,000  cubic  yards  of  earth- 
a;  )rk  have  been  removed.  It  may  be  interesting 
•>  state  that  in  the  course  of  excavating,  it  was 
lit  and  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity 
’ B the  strata,  to  go  to  a considerable  depth  below 
ibiS  railway  level  in  several  places,  for  the 
fiflondations  of  tho  basement  of  the  piers  for  tho 
.ii)lirehou8eg,  and  whilst  so  employed  the  work- 
• V sn  several  times  came  upon  huge  beds  of  bones, 
-1  ft.  and  6 ft.  in  thickness.  The  bones  left  no 
. 1 'Ubt  that  they  were  those  of  horses  or  other 
imals,  and  it  is  therefore  supposed  that  in 
• irraer  days  there  must  have  been  a knacker’s 
rd,  or  some  similar  establishment,  in  the 
iighbeurhood.  Another  heavy  portion  of  the 
j eliminiiry  works  has  been  the  underpinning 
' the  Farringdon-road  retaining  wall  from  the 
' • iddle-Ievel  sewer  to  Charlos-street,  where  the 
> stropolitan  line  passes  under  that  street.  The 
:.derpimiing  of  this  wall  is  12  ft.  in  thickness, 


and  in  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  work  more 
than  half  a million  of  bricks  have  been  used, 
set  in  cement  supplied  by  the  Burham  Cement 
Company.  In  addition  to  the  underpinning,  the 
recesses  in  the  Farringdon-road  retaining-wall, 
extending  to  the  entire  length  of  the  dep6t  as 
far  as  the  Charles-street  'bridge,  have  been  filled 
in  to  the  general  face  of  tho  wall  with  Stafford- 
shire blue  bricks. 

The  dep6b  will  commence  immediately  to  the 
west  of  the  entrance  to  the  present  Farringdon- 
streeb  Station,  and  will  ultimately  be  carried 
under  the  Charles-street  bridge,  and  to  the 
boundary  of  the  land  purchased  by  the  com- 
pany,  near  Charterhouse-street ; but  for  the 
present  the  works  in  hand  extend  only  a little 
beyond  Charles-street,  and  tho  warehouses  will 
be  erected  immediately  over  the  ground-floor  of 
the  depdt  or  railway  level,  extending  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Farringdon-street  Station  to  tho 
Charles-street  bridge.  The  warehouses  will  be 
the  superstructure  standing  upon  piers,  arches, 
and  iron  columns,  rising  from,  the  railway  level 
of  tho  depdt  beneath,  the  ground-floor  of  the 
warehouses  being  level  with  Farringdon-road. 
Along  the  centre  of  the  railway  level  of  the 
depdt,  extending  to  Charles-street,  enormous 
piers  and  arches,  carried  up  to  the  level  of 
Farringdon-road,  have  been  built  in  blue  Staf- 
fordshire brick.  The  piers  from  which  tho 
arches  spring  ai’O  '18  ft.  by  3 ft.  9 in.,  and  the 
foundations  for  these  several  piers  are  carried  to 
a depth  of  16  ft.  below  the  railway  level.  On 
either  aide  of  these  central  piers  and  arches 
there  are  massive  iron  columns,  upon  which,  as 
well  as  upon  the  piers  and  arches,  the  super- 
structure above  will  stand.  In  carrying  out  the 
works,  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  extend 
nearly  to  Charterhonse-street,  and  pass  under 
the  Charles-street  bridge,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  iron  columns  which 
support  the  bridge  carrying  the  street  over  the 
railway,  and  substitute  in  their  place  brick  piers. 
This  has  been  a formidable  undertaking.  These 
piers  are  three  in  number,  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge,  and  are  of  large  dimensions,  being  each 
11  ffc.  by  8 ft.,  and  built  of  Staffordshire  blue 
brick.  In  removing  the  iron  columns,  and  re- 
placing them  by  the  massive  brick  piers  just 
named,  hydraulic  jacks  had  to  bo  used.  Each 
of  the  columns  displaced  bore  an  average  weight 
of  200  tons,  and  in  lifting  the  girders  by  the 
hydraulic  j ickit  was  calculated  that  on  one  occa- 
sion no  less  than  700  tons  were  lifted  at  once. 

The  construction  of  the  Farringdon-street 
level,  above  which  tho  warehouses  are  to  be 
erected,  is  rather  peculiar  in  its  character.  It 
is  supported  by  iron  stanchions  of  enormous 
size,  some  of  them  weighing  eleven  tons,  and 
upon  the  cast-iron  columns  are  placed  massive 
wrought-iron  box  and  other  girders.  The  floor 
is  covered  over  with  corrugated  iron  plates  a 
i in.  thick,  tho  corrugated  portion  being  filled 
in  with  Portland  cement  concrete,  of  an  average 
thickness  of  5 in.  The  portions  of  this  flooring 
used  for  platforms  aro  trowelled  off,  and  those 
for  the  carting  space  are  paved  with  granite,  filled 
in  with  boiling  asphalte.  The  materials  to  take 
up  the  building  from  the  foundation  and  railway 
level  to  Farringdon-road  include  1,300  yards  of 
blue  Staffordshire  brick,  set  in  cement,  and 
1,600  yards  of  stock  brick  in  mortar  ; also  251  ■ 
tons  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  gu-ders,  121  tons 
of  cast-iron  columns,  96  tons  of  wrought-iron 
stanchions,  28  tons  of  wrought-iron  principals, 
and  29  tons  of  cast-iron  gutters.  The  ware- 
houses to  be  erected  above  this  floor  will  be 
350  ft.  in  length,  and  95  ft.  in  width  at  the 
Charles-street  or  south  end.  In  addition  to  the 
ground-floor  already  described,  they  will  contain 
bbroo  floors,  the  first-floor  being  20  ft.  in  height, 
and  the  two  upper  floors  15  ft.  high  each.  The 
facings  of  the  Fai-ringdon-road,  and  the  north 
and  south  elevations,  will  be  in  Burham  wire- 
cut  brick,  Pether’s  ornamental  brick  being  intro- 
duced for  string-courses  and  dressings, 
j l,The  entrance  to  the  dep6t  or  railway  level 
under  tho  warehouses  for  the  receipt  and 
delivery  of  goods  will  be  by  a circuitous 
inclined  plane  approached  from  Charles-street, 
immediately  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Farringdon-street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan 
Eailway,  and  there  will  also  be  an  entrance  to 
the  warehouses  in  Farringdon-road. 

The  contractors  for  that  portion  of  the  works 
up  to  the  Farringdon-road  level,  already  de- 
scribed,  are  Messrs.  Westwood  & Bailie,  of 
Poplar,  the  estimated  cost  being  upwards  of 
30,0001.  The  contract  for  tho  warehouses  is 
expected  to  be  closed  next  week,  when  the 
buildings  will  be  at  once  proceeded  with,  and 


the  entire  outlay,  exclusive  of  the  coat  of  the 
land,  is  set  down  at  100,0001.  The  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Company’s  engineer,  and  are  being  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  resident  engineer  in 
charge. 


ENLAEGEMENT  OF  THE  WATEELOO 
STATION  AND  STEEBT  IMPROVEMENTS 

IN  LAMBETH. 

The  proceedings  before  the  Committee  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  last  week  on  the  Bill  for  tho 
enlargement  of  the  Waterloo  Eailway  Station 
disclosed  the  fact  that  important  street  improve- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood  of  York-road,  w'ill 
accompany  the  works  in  connexion  with  the  en- 
largement.  It  will  also  bo  seen  tliat  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  secure  certain  streets 
affected  being  made  40  ft.  in  width. 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jacomb,  tho  resident 
engineer  of  the  line,  it  appears  that  tho  new 
station  will  extend  in  different  directions  both 
north  and  south.  The  extension  on  the  north- 
west or  the  Eiohmond  and  Windsor  section  of 
the  station,  will  cover  an  area  of  more  than  two 
acres,  andabont  one  hundred  houses  have  been 
purchased  for  the  purpose  in  Ann-street,  Agnes- 
street,  and  Vine-street,  all  of  which  will  be  de- 
molished. Vine-street,  which  leads  into  the 
York-road,  will  bo  absorbed,  and  diverted  into 
Cross-street,  which  at  present  is  approached 
merely  by  a foot-passage.  The  Company  propose 
to  do  away  with  this  passage,  and  to  convert 
Cross-street  to  the  York-road  into  a street  30  ft. 
in  width,  instead  of  20  ft.  as  at  present.  Tho 
Company  also  propose  to  make  a new  entrance 
to  tho  station  from  York-road,  50  ffc.  in  width, 
and  there  is  to  he  a communication  between 
York-road  and  Waterloo-road.  On  the  south  or 
main  lino  side  the  station  is  also  to  be  consider- 
ably enlarged,  and  for  this  purpose  several 
houses  have  been  purchased.  Tho  whole  of  St. 
Aubyn-street  is  to  bo  arched  over,  and  near  it  a 
new  street  30  ft.  in  width  inlieu  of  one  of  20  ft. 
is  to  be  oonstmeted. 

Tho  station  is  chiefly  built  on  arches,  forming 
bridges  or  tunnels  caiu'ying  the  railway  over 
several  streets,  and  in  eflecting  tho  enlargement 
the  company  propose  to  extend  these  bridges  or 
tunnels  on  both  the  north  and  south  sides,  to  tho 
extent  of  nearly  200  ft.  in  length,  making  them 
about  400  ft.  long  from  the  extreme  north  to  the 
south  side  of  the  station.  The  present  width  of 
these  bridges  is  30  ft.,  and  the  company  propose 
to  lengthen  them,  limiting  them  to  tho  same 
width;  but  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
require  them  to  be  made  40  ft.  wide,  and  Mr. 
Bazalgette,  the  engineer  to  the  Board,  in  his 
evidence  in  support  of  this  requirement,  said 
that  Granby-place  and  York-street,  which  wore 
two  of  the  streets  under  the  station  the  bridges 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  lengthen,  were 
objectionably  dealt  with  in  the  company’s  Bill. 
At  present  the  narrowest  part  of  Granby-place 
was  22  ft.,  but  30  ft.  might  ho  taken  as  tho 
general  width  of  the  street.  The  present  road- 
way  under  the  railway  was  200  ft.  in  length,  and 
30  ft.  wide,  and  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
length  of  the  tunnel  200  ft.  more,  which  would 
make  it  400  ft.  and  dark  ; 40  ft.  span,  therefore, 
was  as  narrow  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  order  to 
get  as  much  light  as  possible  into  the  tnnnel  tho 
entrance  ought  to  be  bell-mouthed.  If  piece- 
meal it  were  allowed  to  be  extended  from  time 
to  time  it  would  become  a dark  tunnel  and  not 
fib  for  public  traffic.  Although  the  present  width 
was  only  30  ft.  the  additional  portion  should 
have  a 40  ft.  span.  The  width  of  40  ft.  had  been 
named  because  under  their  Act  the  Board  were 
required  to  make  all  new  roads  of  that  width. 
The  time  might  arrive  when  the  Board  would 
have  to  widen  these  streets  to  the  full  width  of 
40  ft.  The  metropolis  had  already  suffered  from 
legislation  which  dealt  with  things  as  they  were 
at  the  present  time,  not  looking  forward  to  the 
future  J and  it  therefore  behoved  the  Board  of 
Works,  in  considering  Bills  of  this  kind,  to  look 
somewhat  ahead,  and  he  felt  that  having  regard 
to  these  considerations  the  extension  of  the 
bridges  should  now  be  40  ft.  wide,  and  it  might 
be  hereafter  necessary  to  take  out  the  30  ft.  of 
the  other  portion,  and  widen  it  to  40  ft.,  because 
tho  Board  might  have  to  widen  the  streets  to 
40  ft. 

It  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  company  that 
30  ft.  was  wide  enough,  and  that  if  the  extended 
portion  was  to  be  40  ft.,  the  recesses  would  cause 
a nuisance.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  com- 
pany  also  instanced  the  case  of  the  Cannon. 
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Bfcreefc  and  Charing.cross  line  where  it  passed 
over  streets  by  bridges  not  more  than  30  ft. 
widej  but  Mr.  Bazalgette’s  reply  was  that  at 
the  time  when  the  Cannon-street  and  Charing, 
cross  line  was  sanctioned,  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Works  had  not  been  drawn  to  that  very 
important  question.  “ It  was,”  he  said  “ the 
permanent  throttling  of  these  thoronghfares 
going  on  in  different  parts  of  London,  to  so 
large  an  extent,  that  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  Board  and  of  Parliament  to  the  necessity 
of  looking  ahead  and  making  provision  for  the 
future.” 

The  Committee,  in  deciding  in  favour  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill,  adding,  that  although  they 
were  of  opinion  that  there  was  not  any  great 
necessity  for  the  enlargement  of  the  width  of 
the  bridges  in  this  particular  case,  still  thought 
that  the  promoters  had  not  made  out  a sufBcient 
reason  for  dispensing  with  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Act  and  interfering  with  the  discretion 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  con- 
sequence  is,  that  unless  the  decision  of  the 
Commons  committee  is  reversed,  the  bridges  will 
will  have  to  bo  40  ft.  wide. 


A “LIQUOR  WAR.” 

Rise  in  wages  and  increase  in  drunkenness  go 
hand-in-hand  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
women,  who,  with  their  children,  are  the  chief 
sufferers,  have  at  length  broken  out  against  the 
great  curse  of  the  country,  as  they  have  also 
done  in  the  United  States,  in  the  women’s 
“ Whisky  War,”  as  it  has  been  there  called,  and 
which  has  its  ludicrous  side,  no  doubt,  but  is  for 
all  that  a very  serious  subject.  Considering 
that  the  public  authorities,  and  even  the  Legis- 
lature, iu  this  country  may  be  said  to  be  now 
engaged  in  this  same  sort  of  warfare,  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  good  may  come  of 
it.  The  reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  luspcctors  of 
Constabulary  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  year 
ending  at  Michaelmas,  1873,  have  been  issued. 
Captaiu  W.  J.  Elgee,  who  superintends  the 
northern  division,  reports  that  tho  year’s  returns 
show  an  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  for 
drunkenness,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  the  increase  being  very  much  larger  in 
Durham.  He  has  no  doubt  that  the  unpre- 
cedentedly high  wages  and  short  hours  of  labour 
have  contributed  to  the  e.vcess  in  drinking,  but 
he  observes  that  under  the  new  Licensing  Act 
the  police  proceeded  more  strictly  than  before 
in  cases  of  drunkenness.  Towns  are  much  more 
quiet  at  night  under  the  new  Act,  however.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  increase  in  the  fine  for 
drunkenness  and  the  endorsing  convictions  on 
the  licence  are  attended  with  advantage  in  the 
maintenance  of  order.  It  appears  from  the 
police  returns  that  the  northern  police  district  of 
England  had  a population  of  7,866,139  at  the 
census  of  1871,  and  that  at  Jlichaelraas,  1873, 
there  were  in  that  district  22,119  public-honscs, 
16,556  beer  and  cider  houses,  and  1,085  refresh- 
ment houses  with  wine  licences.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1872-73  there  were  convictions 
against  984  public-houses,  O.jB  beer  and  cider 
houses,  and  25  refreshment-houses.  Tlierewere 
no  less  than  94,900  persons  convicted  of  being 
drunk,  or  drunk  and  disorderly.  Captain  Elgee, 
in  his  report  on  the  northern  district,  notices 
that  in  the  proceedings  against  public-houses  and 
beer-houses  the  proportion  of  convictions  was 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Tlio  retnrns 
show  a total  of  137,477  persons  convicted  of  being 
drunk  in  the  year  1872-73,  the  number  in  the 
preceding  year  being  only  111,354. 

A women’s  “ liquor  war,”  as  we  may  call  it, 
has  been  commenced  in  Manchester.  From  a 
temporary  platform,  erected  in  the  fair-ground  at 
Knott-mill,  about  a dozen  working  men’s  wiv'es 
recently  addressed  an  attentive  crowd  on  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  The  chairwoman  said  she 
had  been  a teetotaller  twenty-seven  years,  and 
had  never  regretted  it.  Some  of  the  speakers 
were  members  of  Good  Templar  lodges,  and  were 
styled  “sisters”  ; and  all  had,  iu  someway  or 
other,  been  brought  over  to  total  abstinence 
through  the  terrible  examples  of  drunken 
husbands  or  fathers.  One  woman  introduced 
herself  as  “ the  daughter  of  old  Joe  Blake,  the 
drunkennestman  iu  Deansgate”;  anotherapeaker 
said  she  “had  been  twenty-one  years  drink- 
cursed,  having  for  a husband  the  greatest 
drunkard  that  ever  walked  the  streets  of  Man- 
chester.” This  woman’s  husband,  who  was  at 
one  time  never  without  an  excuse  to  strike  her, 
was  now  a reformed  character. 

A similar  movement  has  begun  in  Dundee. 


deputation  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  women 
waited  upon  the  Provost  and  magistrates,  and 
presented  a memorial  bearing  nearly  10,000 
signatures  of  females.  The  memorial  asked 
the  magistrates  not  to  grant  new  licences,  to 
withdraw  those  whose  holders  had  been  con- 
victed, to  give  no  transfers,  and  not  to  permit 
the  plurality  of  licences.  Several  women  spoke 
at  length,  contending  that  it  would  be  better  to 
pension  the  publicans  than  to  allow  them  to 
continue  their  traffic.  Mrs.  Inglis,  wife  of  a 
clergyman,  expressed  the  views  of  herself  and 
sisters  in  a long  speech,  and  other  ladies  having 
spoken,  the  deputation  was  assured  that  the 
memorial  would  receive  attention. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS’ 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  showing  the  work  done  in  1873, 
which  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  last  week,  is  an  interesting  document.  A 
considerable  portion  of- it  has  reference  to  the 
drainage  works  which  have  been  executed  during 
the  past  year.  On  this  subject  the  Report  states 
that  the  drainage  is  now  all  but  complete,  the 
ouly  portion  not  finished  being  that  extending 
from  the  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge,  westward, 
to  the  temporary  pumping-station  at  Fulham, 
and  of  this  last  portion  about  three-quarters  of 
the  distance  are  at  the  present'  moment  finished. 
The  Western  pumping-station  is  rapidly  pro- 
greasing,  and  the  machinery  will  raise  38,000 
gallons  of  sewage  and  rainfall  per  minute.  The 
system  of  main  drainage,  when  it  was  first 
brought  into  operation,  was  found  to  be  incom- 
plete without  bringing  various  old  main  sewers 
into  a better  condition,  and  during  the  year  those 
in  Shoreditch,  the  Fleet  Valley,  Hamraersmitb, 
and  Hackney  Wick,  have  been  specially  attended 
to.  Local  drainage  has  been  effected  under  the 
Board's  direction  to  about  twenty-one  miles  in 
length.  The  ventilation  of  sewers  has  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  engineering  work  of 
the  Board.  Various  plana  have  been  considered, 
and  preventive  measures  taken,  to  exclude  the 
illegal  introduction  of  deleterious  matters  into 
the  sewers,  while  sewer  effluvia  have  been  com- 
bated with  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
chlorine  gas. 

With  reference  to  metropolitan  improvements 
the  report  says,  that  iu  respect  of  the  Northern 
Eurbankment,  the  chief  matter  was  the  obtain- 
ing power  to  form  an  approach  from  Cbaring- 
crosB  vitl  Northumberland  House,  and  that  the 
privilege  of  destroying  that  mansion  will  cost 
the  Board  half  a million  pounds.  The  Chelsea 
Embankment  is  approaching  completion,  and  is 
to  bo  opened  to  the  public  shortly.  Negotiations 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  for  improvement 
purposes  are  progressing  in  Wapping,  Shoreditch, 
Old-street  to  New  Oxford-streel,  Harrow-road, 
and  Newington  Butts. 

The  various  parks  and  commons  under  the 
Board’s  control,  the  largest  of  which  is  267  acres 
iu  extent,  and  the  smallest  1 acre,  have  an 
aggregate  acreage  of  nearly  1,017  acres.  The 
Board  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  building  on  a 
portion  of  Finsbury-park,  and  this  determination 
will  give  to  the  public  20  acres  more  than  was 
contemplated.  Shepherd’s-Bush-common,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  convert  into  a park,  is  to  re- 
main simply  as  acommon.  Tooting-Beck-common 
had  been  obtained  possession  of  by  the  Board, 
under  the  Act  of  last  session,  and  was  to  be 
improved  and  laid  out  for  recreation  purposes. 
Leicester-square  will  shortly  be  handed  over  to 
the  Board  by  Mr.  Albert  Grant. 

The  Fire  Brigade,  which  is  under  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Board,  is  named  in 
the  Report.  In  1873,  the  number  of  fires  was 
1,548,  of  which  only  166  were  serious.  By 
day  90  firemen  were  constantly  on  duty  in  the 
metropolis,  and  by  night  181.  Altogether  there 
were  107  land  aud  floating  engines,  125  fire- 
escapes,  and  396  firemen,  i’he  coat  of  mainte- 
nance last  year  was  over  74,000?. 


Estimated  Cost  of  the  New  City  Gaol, 
Bristol. — We  understand  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  new  city  gaol,  the  design  and  plan 
for  which  have  been,  or  are  abont  to  be,  for- 
warded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  approval, 
is  65,000?.  This  is  independent  of  the  price  of 
the  land, — 7 acres, — purchased  for  a site  at 
Horfield,  and  which  is  abont  5,0001.  It  is 
thought  that  by  the  sale  of  the  sites  of  the  old 
gaol  and  the  Bridewell  the  city  will  recoup  itself 
A ' for  the  outlay  to  the  extent  of  about  one-half. 


HOUSE  BUILDING  IN  THE  FEEJEB 
ISLANDS. 

Ix  the  construction  of  their  houses  the  Fei 
jeeaus  employ  professional  carpenters,  who  aw 
held  in  high  estimation.  These  houses  difftu 
from  those  of  the  other  groups,  although  tlil; 
materials  of  which  they  are  formed  aro  similaj;'! 
Before  commencing  to  build  certain  ceremonit:!! 
have  to  be  gone  through.  A present  of  .H 
whale’s  tooth  is  made  to  the  king  or  chief,  wlii 
is  at  the  same  time  informed  as  to  the  siz:;] 
height,  and  other  requirements  of  the  buildin'ji 
The  king,  or  chief,  then  orders  the  men  who  &•! 
generally  employed  for  such  purposes  to  prepa’O 
the  timber,  and  get  all  things  ready.  The  direa 
tion  of  the  work  is  entrusted  to  a chief  superiijl 
tendent,  and  from  one  to  five  hundred  men  ti 
more,  if  necessary,  are  employed.  Their  coj 
struction  is  in  this  manner,  posts  of  cocoa-nli 
wood  are  set  in  the  ground,  and  are  placed  abollg 
3 ft.  apart  j rafters  of  the  palm  are  set  upon^ 
plate  resting  on  the  post ; these  have  a ve^ 
steep  pitch,  and  support  a coooa-nut  log  thjj 
forms  the  peak  of  the  roof,  the  ends  of  t fl 
peak  extending  beyond  the  thatching  at  ea^| 
end,  and  are  covered  .with  shells.  The  roofqj 
made  by  beginning  at  the  peak  and  thati^i 
ing  downwards  with  the  wild  sugar-oartl- 
under  which  are  placed  fern-leaves.  T- 
thatching  is  made  thickest  at  the  eavi!^ 
which  are  about  3 ft.  thick,  projecting  soq' 
distance  over  the  sides,  and  are  squarti 
off.  The  frames  and  sills  are  made  of  tjl 
cocoa-nut  and  tree-fern,  aud  there  are  two  doq 
ways  on  opposite  aides,  from  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  higi 
and  4 ft.  wide.  Mats  are  hung  before  thedooq 
and  the  sides  aro  closed  in  with  small  cauesq 
square  wicker  work.  Ahonseis  finished  in  frej 
ten  to  fifteen  days,  and  is  considered  tenanta^ 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Each  house  t| 
a fireplace  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  floor:  iti 
nothing  more  than  an  ash-pit,  with  some  laii| 
stones  to  bnild  the  fire  and  place  the  pots «; 
Few  partitions  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  hour: 
which  at  each  have  an  elevation  at  the  height! 
about  1 ft.  from  the  floor.  These  platfonJ 
which  are  covered  with  layers  of  mats,  are  uip 
as  beds.  The  common  bouses  are  oblong,  fS 
from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  length.  In  each  townso 
to  be  found  a Mbure  or  Spirit-house,  in  v!'h;i 
tbe  various  deities  are  worshipped,  and  whi'j 
is  also  used  for  entertaining  strangers,  as  w i 
08  for  holding  councils  and  other  public  meetin  ;< 
These  Mbures  are  built  after  the  same  manil 
as  tbe  houses,  bub  tbe  roofs  are  more  peakil 
they  are  generally  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  square,  a.I 
about  30  ft.  high.  The  decorations  of  allthJ 
buildings  aro  confined  to  the  shells  and  the  Cc| 
wicker-work. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  architecture  c-n 
people  between  whom  and  Englishmen  a di  i 
intimacy  may  ere  long  be  found. 


PUBLIC  BATHS  FOR  WAKEFIELD.  ) I 
The  design  of  Mr.  William  Watson  for  i c 
new  public  baths,  situated  in  Alms  House-la- e 
is  a red  brick  building,  relieved  by  white  br{'> 
arches,  cornice  strings,  &c.,  and  stone  dre3am;hj 
it  has  a frontage  to  Alms  House-lano  of  125:1 
The  central  part  of  the  front  is  two  stories  hijs 
and  projects  from  the  line  of  the  main  bnildiiili 
towards  tbo  roadway.  The  entrance  to  cji 
baths  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  this  portion,  afli 
is  wide  and  spacious,  reached  by  a flight  of  etl 
steps,  right  and  left;  and  also  on  the  GrBt-fi';il 
are  rooms  for  the  carekeeper;  a screen,  pari 
of  glass,  is  placed  across  the  rear  of  the  entran  * 
hall,  behind  the  middle  of  which  is  the  tiokJ 
office,  and  on  each  hand  is  reached  the  ladiJ 
aud  gentleman’s  corridors,  communicating  vp;i 
their  respective  waiting-rooms  and  priviji 
baths,  three  of  the  latter  being  provided  ou  ea  I 
side.  1 

The  hall  containing  the  swimming-bath. J' 
reached  from  the  gentlemen’s  corridor,  and|[ 
90  ft.  long  by  43  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  higbj  '.i 
swimming-bath  is  70  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  nA 
the  depth  of  the  water  will  be  from  2 ft.  6 in  •: 
6ft.  6 in.  Twenty-nine  dressing-boxes  are  fittedl't' 
one  side  and  both  ends,  as  well  as  other  C'J 
veniencea.  A gallery  across  one  end  is  reaolv 
by  a staircase  j wash-hoase,  drying-bonse,  eng’ 
and  boiler  house  are  also  provided.  The  b.l., 
will  have  white  glazed  brick  and  tile  sides  ur 
bottom;  the  walls  of  the  bath  buildings  and 
corridors  will  be  built  with  white  glazed  hr. 
facings  4 ft.  6 in.  high.  The  private  bath  rOC  .'i 
will  ^so  be  lined  with  white  glazed  tiles.  s 
I bath  building  will  have  a wrought-iron  roof,  > 
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roaght  purliDB  covered  with  matched  boards 
id  slated.  The  promenade  round  the  bath  will 
) laid  with  Seyssell  asphalte,  finished  to  a 
one  curb.  The  private  bath  rooms  will  be 
;ted  with  enamelled  cast  iron  baths  and  lava- 
ries,  with  hot  and  cold  suppHes.  The  cost  of 
10  site  and  buildings,  including  the  engineering 
ork,  will  be  about  4,OOOJ.  The  first  stone  was 
id  on  Saturday,  tho  18th  of  April. 


A WOODEN  RAILWAY. 

The  South  Carolina  Central  Railroad  had  been 
lowed  to  drop  through  the  hands  of  the  original 
•ojectors,  and  a considerable  amount  of  cutting 
t and  g^.nding  had  been  accomplished,  when 
jessrs.  Land  & Pritchett,  largo  turpentine 
!}tillers,  pays  the  Ciarendon  Press,  purchased 
lo  light  of  ^^•ay  and  set  about  to  construct  a 
:a,d  that  would  take  their  products  to  market. 

road  fiOQi  Manning  to  Lane’s  Turnout  is 
ij  miles  long.  The  bed  is  constructed  pre- 
(jely  as  all  other  railroa/lB  are  ; but  in  place  of 
^n  this  road  has  wooden  stringers,  which  are 

fn.  upon  their  face,  and  tho  tracts  or  wheels 
tho  running  stock  are  5 in.  upon  their  face, 
jte  friction  in  running  being  distributed  over 
ide  surfaces,  the  injury  to  the  rails  will  be 
|ich  less.  The  flanges  to  the  wheels  are  in. 
ep,  thereby  preventing  any  probability  of 
ining  off.  A portion  of  the  road  lias  been  in 
sration  five  months,  over  which  trains  have 
m running  daily,  and  moat  of  the  stringers 
) smooth.  Tho  rolling  stock  on  tho  road  is 
nmon,  but  quite  effectual,  Tho  engine  is 
rth  only  1,800  dollars,  but  is  sufficient  to  carry 
'Cn  or  eight  cars,  loaded,  at  the  rate  of  15 

ilos  per  hour.  Tho  road  is  regarded  as  a success, 
i answers  all  the  purposes  of  a first-class  iron 
,d.  The  cost  of  the  road  has  been  about  1,200 
lars  per  mile.  By  this  road  50,000  lb.  can  be 
it  twice  a day.  In  the  days  of  horse  traction, 
fore  tho  modem  railway  ora,  wooden  railways, 
I may  remark,  were  common  in  this  country. 


MESSRS.  MINTON’S  PATENT  OVEN. 
lESSiis.  Minton,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  have 
taken  out  a patent  for  an  improved  oven  in 
firing  department  of  the  pottery  manufac- 
. It  is  difficult,  without  tho  assistance  of 
jrams,  to  give  a correct  idea  of  an  invention 
this  kind.  The  improvements  commence 
)ro  wo  get  to  the  oven  itself,  for  tho  hovel  is 
lished,  a low  lean-to  shed  round  the  oven 
3g  ample.  In  existing  ovens  the  feeders  or 
it^hs  of  the  fireplaces  are  constructed  partly 
ond  the  circumference  of  the  oven,  and 
Lly  under  the  walls  of  tho  same ; but  by 
arrangement  a large  portion  of  the  gene- 
id  heat  is  expended  on  the  contiguous  brick- 
k,  and  has  no  direct  action  on  the  ware  to  be 
i.  In  the  new  oven  the  old  mouths  are  dis- 
aed  with,  the  combustion  being  effected 
rely  within  the  inner  circumference  of  the 
is,  and  this  leads  to  a large  reduction  in  the 
itity  of  fuel  consumed.  The  patent  provides 
the  erection  of  a chamber  over  the  oven  by 
iCh  heat  which  might  otherwise  be  wasted  is 
jed  for  the  firing  of  articles  requiring  a 
paratively  low  temperature.  The  flame  is 
oted  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  oven, 
as  there  is  no  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
f.t  the  heat  is  compelled  to  travel  downwards 
jl  it  reaches  tlie  floor,  where  it  finds  a number 
fixjpenings.  These  openings  give  access  to 
ral  horizontal  flues,  and  from  these  the 
H'S  reach  the  upper  chamber  by  passing 
xngh  a corresponding  number  of  upright 
ini  constructed  within  the  thickness  of  the 
■^18  of  the  oven.  From  the  upper  chamber, 
MjH  acts  as  a regulator  of  the  draught,  they 
o;  into  the  open  air.  At  various  heights  above 
(idoora  of  the  fireplaces  are  small  openings  for 
tiHintroduotion  of  the  air  requisite  to  ensure 
9 ect  combustion.  Under  the  floor  of. the  oven 
t'  flue  which  communicates  with  the'external 
f'.  this  is  kept  shut  all  the  time  the  oven  is 
;tiig,  and  is  opened  afterwards  to  assist  the 
ng.  A damper  in  the  centre  of  the  vault  is 
removed,  after  the  firing,  with  tho  same 
I Jt.  It  is  claimed  for  this  invention  that  it 
ritJeveral  advantages  over  the  old  form.  Chief 
■'  Qg  tlieso  is  that  of  economy.  The  original 

I is  less,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  is 
■ (tly  reduced.  Messrs.  Minton  have  a 15-ft. 

: lit-oveu  which  they  have  fired  twenty 
i 8 — a pretty  severe  test — with  an  average  of 
j-iuthing  leas  than  nine  tons  per  oven,  and  this 

I I has  never  yet  turned  out  a piece  short  fired. 


In  the  first  large  biscuit-oven  built  on  this 
principle  (18  ft.  2 in.  in  diameter),  the  con. 
sumption  was  12  tons  18  cwt.  in  56  hours.  It 
contained,  besides  cream  colour  and  best  earthen- 
ware, parian,  stoneware,  and  majolica.  At  the 
first  trial  of  a IS-ffc.  glost  oven  3 tons  8 cwt.  of 
coal  were  consumed.  The  quantity  of  coal  con- 
sumed, and  consequently  the  saving,  will  depend 
to  some  extent  upon  the  class  of  ware  fired,  but 
tlie  saving  is  put  generally  at  one-third  for 
biscuit-ovens  and  two-fifths  for  glost  ovens.  The 
cumbustion  is  said  to  be  perfect,  and  conse- 
quently the  oven  smokeless.  Messrs.  Minton 
have  appointed  Messrs.  Scrivener  & Son,  archi- 
tects, Hanley,  their  agents  for  the  patent.  The 
royalty  for  the  use  of  it  has  been  fixed  at  a very 
moderate  figure. 


ROTHERHAM  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Independent 
College  at  Rotherham  was  to  be  laid  last  week. 
The  new  building  is  to  cost  over  13,000Z.,  and 
the  cost  of  tho  site  in  Moorgate,  and  of  fur- 
nishing,  &o.,  will  make  the  total  outlay  about 
20,0001.  The  new  college  occupies  a command- 
ing site,  rising  considerably  from  the  road,  and 
is  approached  by  an  avenue  some  200  yards 
long,  terminated  by  tho  terrace  on  which  the 
college  is  being  built.  The  whole  work  is  in  the 
collegiate  Gothic  style  of  architecture  prevalent 
in  tho  fifteenth  century,  and  is  to  be  carried  out 
in  tho  local  red  sandstone,  with  dressings  of 
Roche  Abbey  stone.  The  main  feature  of  the 
principal  front  (that  facing  the  avenue  by  which 
the  college  is  to  be  approached  from  the  high 
road),  is  the  moulded  entrance,  surmounted  by  a 
tower,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a range  of  large, 
mullionod,  and  traceried  windows,  which  give 
light  to  tho  dining-hall,  library,  lic.  On  the 
extreme  left  is  tho  principal’s  residence,  which 
shows  on  this  front  two  gables,  and  a bay  window 
lighting  the  drawing-room.  In  tho  rear  of  the 
main  building,  on  tho  north  side,  are  two  long 
wings,  arranged  for  studies  and  dormitories  for 
the  students ; the  south  or  left  wing  being  appro- 
priated to  the  principal’s  residence  and  offices  of 
the  college.  Immediately  opposite  the  entrance 
mentioned  is  the  principal  staircase,  which  leads 
to  tho  upper  floor  of  the  college  buildings  and 
students’  rooms.  On  the  right  on  entering  is  the 
library,  45  ft.  by  20  ft.,  lighted  in  the  front  by 
three  large  two-light  windows;  on  the  left  of 
the  entrance  is  situated  the  dining-hall,  which  is 
lighted  by  three  windows  in  the  front,  similar  to 
those  in  the  library.  Leading  from  the  entrance, 
hall  on  either  side,  is  a corridor  7 ft.  wide, 
running  the  entire  length  of  tho  college.  Entered 
from  the  corridor  nt  the  north  end  are  students’ 
wings,  tho  studies  being  situated  on  the  ground, 
floor,  and  tho  bedrooms  above.  At  the  south 
end,  behind  the  dining-hall,  are  the  domestic 
offices  and  servants’  rooms.  On  the  first-floor, 
over  the  library,  &c.,  are  the  various  class-rooms. 
The  remainder  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
bedrooms  already  mentioned,  and  by  the  sick 
and  convalescent  rooms,  which  are  shut  off  from 
the  remainder  of  the  building.  The  upper  floors 
of  the  tower  contain  additional  studies  and  bed- 
rooms for  students ; altogether,  there  will  be 
accommodation  for  twenty-eight  students.  The 
works  (commenced  in  November  of  last  year), 
are  being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
drawings  and  specifications  prepared  by  Messrs. 
W.  G.  Habershon  & Pite ; the  bnilder  being 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Bedford,  whose  contract  amounts 
to  13,4'00^.  Mr.  Birtchnell,  of  London,  is  clerk 
of  the  works. 


NEW  CORN  EXCHANGE,  BEDFORD. 

Tins  new  building  has  been  opened.  It  is  of 
mixed  style  of  architecture.  The  front  is 
Italian.  The  material  is  principally  white 
pressed  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and 
carved  capitals.  The  basement  consists  of  four 
corridors,  entered  from  the  front  aide  : seventeen 
rooms,  intended  for  offices  and  retiring-rooms, 
averaging  some  12  ft.  by  15  ft. ; and  a large 
committee  or  refreshment  room,  58  ft.  by  19  ft. 
la  addition  to  these,  there  are  lavatories  and 
other  necessary  conveniences.  The  rooms  are 
lighted  from  the  front  and  sides.  Tho  large  hall 
is  entered  from  the  main  street  by  a flight  of 
ten  steps  and  two  entrance  porches.  Itmeasnres 
some  100  ft.  by  60  ft.,  bub  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room  is  a platform  raised  some  3 ft.,  and , 
measuring  19  ft.  across  by  60  ft.  long,  thus 
reducing  the  exchange  floor  proper  to  less  than 
90  ft.  Over  each  entrance  a small  gallery,  cal- 


culated to  seat  some  35  people,  has  been  con- 
structed.  The  platform  is  reached  by  a flight  of 
steps  from  the  hall  or  from  ante-rooms  on  either 
aide  without  going  into  the  large  room.  The 
room  is  lighted  from  the  front  and  sides,  and 
also  from  three  glass  domes.  Artificial  light  is 
secured  by  five  60-jet  gas  coronas, — -three  along 
the  centre  of  tho  hall,  and  one  at  each  entrance. 
Altogether,  the  hall  is  calculated  to  seat  some 
1,500  persons,  the  room  itself  holding  some 
1,100;  the  platform,  300 ; and  the  galleries,  70. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  about  9,0001. 
It  occupies  a central  position,  being  situated  in 
the  middle  of  St.  Paul’s-square,  just  opposite 
tho  church.  The  old  corn  exchange,  which 
stands  a short  distance  off,  is  now  used  as  a 
market-hall. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining 
a good  foundation  for  the  new  building.  The 
ground  turned  out  to  be  hollow  over  the  centre 
site,  forming  a cave  from  2 ft.  to  5 ft.  high, 
between  two  thicknesses  of  rock.  This  cave  was 
filled  with  water  in  some  parts,  and  in  others  a 
portion  of  clay.  The  water  had  to  bo  pumped 
out,  and  the  upper  tliif’kness  of  rock  blasted,  and 
the  foundations  carried  down  to  the  second  rock, 
which  was  a work  of  some  considerable  trouble 
and  time,  costing  about  700Z. 

The  contractor  for  the  building  was  Mr.  L.  B. 
Moore,  Bedford,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Day  for  tho  car- 
penter's and  joiner’s  work.  The  architects  for 
the  building  were  Mr.  John  Ladds  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Powell,  of  London,  who  were  selected  in  open 
competition. 


THE  TALE  OF  TROY  DIVINE. 

Dr.  ScnLiEMANN’sperseveringresearohesinthe 
Troad  will  of  necessity  rekindle  some  old  contro- 
versiea ; he  has  found  a real  buried  city  with 
abundant  proofs  of  pre-historic  civilisation,  but 
it  will  take  the  labour  of  generations  to  assign  a 
true  value  to  his  discoveries. 

A primitive,  bub  well-constructed  hill-fortress, 
of  solid  masonry,  is  proved  to  have  lain  unknown 
beneath  successive  depositious  of  more  transitoiy 
material;  all  surmounted  by  the  historic  site  of 
the  later  Troy  of  Hellenic  civilisation. 

Homer  is  so  far  confirmed  in  this,  that  there 
really  was  a pre-historio  city  burned  to  the 
ground,  in  the  exact  locality  where  he  places 
Ilium  or  Troy;  and  the  tradition  of  this  fact  has 
never  been  lost.  But  the  poet,  be  he  Homer  or 
not,  can  never  have  seen  the  city  he  has  pro- 
fessed to  describe ; he  may  have  drawn  his 
descriiJtions  from  the  later  Ilium  of  authentio 
history,  to  which  the  hill-fortress  of  the  mythical 
or  heroic,  i.e.,  tho  pre-historio  age,  was  a mere 
dwarf.  This  solid  fact,  while  it  confirms  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  traditional  material  on 
which  bo  worked,  proves  how  recent  is  the 
recast  of  those  traditions  which  we  now  call  tho 
Iliad  of  Homer. 

Hissarlik,  the  site  on  which  Dr.  Schliemaun  has 
laboured  so  earnestly,  is  a mere  village  ; it  means 
“ the  fortress,”  and  is  the  modern  representative 
of  the  Palladium  or  tower  of  refuge,  deemed 
fabulous,  but  now  proved  to  be  of  that  style 
called  Pelasgic.  It  was  to  the  rude  natives  of 
the  Troad,  what  Richborough  was  to  the  ancient 
Britons,  what  the  Tower  of  London  became  to 
the  Saxons.  It  was  burned,  but  possibly  suffered 
a more  fatal  injury  in  the  setting  up  of  its  har- 
bour j the  port,  if  there  was  one,  or  the  bay,  bad 
shifted  by  Homer’s  time,  and  there  he  figured 
his  Achman  hosts. 

Homer  calls  the  chief  stronghold  a Pergamos 
or  Pergamon.  This  word  should  mean  “fortress” 
too,  it  being  the  palladium.  Dr.  Schliemaun 
writes: — Troy  “ had  no  especial  Acropolis,  but 
....  Homer  invented  one,  and  called  it  tho 
Pergamos,  a word  of  utterly  unknown  deriva- 
tion.”  The  Quarterly  Review  confirms  this  so 
far  as  to  remark  that  the  “ name  may  have  been 
handed  down  by  tradition”;  just  so,  but  why 
doubt  its  etymology,  with  the  Greek  word 
•Kvpyog,  “ a tower,”  at  hand  ? 

I read  “Perga”  as  equal  to  “Berg”  or 
“ Borough,”  and  identical  with  the  Celtic 
“Bre,”  “Brig”;  all  these  may  be  compared 
with  the  Semitic  “ Byrsa”  or  “ Bozra,”  “a 
fortress,”  it  being  the  root  of  Byzantium,  the 
modern  Constantinople.  The  proof  of  the  transi- 
tion from  P to  B is  found  in  the  Anatolian 
city,  variously  Pergamo  and  Bergamo,  famous 
for  its  parchment. 

Byrsa  was  the  Acropolis  of  Carthage ; Bozra 
isthename  of  two  Scriptural  places.  “Berg”and 
“Bre”  are  “hills”;  “Burgh”  is  a synonym  for 
“ castle  ” ; from  “Brig”  we  get  the  Brigantines  or 
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Briganti,  hill-men,  or  monntaineers,  of  Celto. 
Roman  days. 

Hissarlik  stands  in  close  relation  to  the 
Phrygians,  whose  namo  appears  as  Phrygea, 
Bryges,  Briges, — here,  may  bo,  the  hill-men  or 
mountaineers  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  name  of  Troy  is  sometimes  classed  as 
Celtic;  compare  the  “Tre”  of  Cornwall,  bob  we 
nmst  not  forget  Tyre,  i.e.,  r=ur,  “a  rock.”  Ilium, 
also,  is  said  to  bo  Semitic,  meaning  '*  well- 
walled.” 

Dr.  Schliemann’s  illustrations  open  a wide 
field  for  conjecture.  There  ai’e  some  wonderful 
pendants  for  the  head,  very  suggestive  of  a 
“golden  fleece”;  the  owl-headed  ornaments  I 
would  call  imitations  of  a shield,  the  palladium  ; 
and  of  a tower,  palladium  again  ; the  latter  do 
somewhat  take  the  dice-box  shape,  but  might  do 
as  well  for  a corselet,  or  body-armour.  However, 
Mr.  Newton  is  to  lecture  on  them,  and  English- 
men  will  be  mneb  gnided  by  his  mature 
opinions.  


A LOST  WORD  AND  ART. 

Sir, — There  are  two  or  three  points  raised 
under  this  head  in  your  journal  which  I fail 
to  see. 

1.  The  Spaniards  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
were  not  likely  to  have  had  any  word  like  plate, 
because  Tarshish  was  then  Phcenician,  the 
language  of  which  race  resembled  the  Hebrew. 
Hence,  the  Greek  word  TrXurvc,  if  ever  it  got 
into  Spain,  must  have  got  in  considerably  later. 
The  Greek  and  Phcenician  languages  belong  to 
two  totally  different  classes. 

2.  The  best  lexicons  which  I have  derive 

not  from  p"lD,  but  from  as  Furst, 

in  his  Lexicon  (a  great  authority),  whose  words 
are -''pT'i  participle  beaten  out; 

Jer.  X.  9,  “ a beaten  silver-plate.” 

Tour  author  could  not  derive  it  from  p'^Q,  as 
any  Hebrew  scholar  would  tell  him,  as  the  fourth 
letter  V is  part  of  the  triliteral  root,  and  not  a 
mere  termination,  the  non-radical  letter  being 
tho  participial  12  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
quadriliteral  i'p^IS  being  here  impossible.  In 
fact,  in  Hebrew  the  initial  12  corresponds  with 
our  final  ing,  or  cd,  or  en. 

R.-idical.  Accidental. 

57pn  — 12  like 
Beat  — en. 

Whether  active  or  passive,  depending  partly 
on  tho  small  vowel-points. 

yppi?  passive,  " beaten”  ; 

^pjjlp  active,  “ beating.” 

p'^13  does,  iiideed,  mean  to  “polish,”  but  is 
impossible  hore.  The  passage  in  Jeremiah  is 
thus  translated  by  Bagster’s  translator  from  the 
Septnagint, — “ It  is  wrought  silver : they  will 
not  walk : it  is  forged  silver  (9)  brought  from 
Tliarsis.” 

npoff/3\jjr6i'  might  mean  “ clapped  on,”  being 
properly  “added  to,”  “joined  on  to,"  but 
“ spread  out”  is  an  additional  notion. 

Topfurov  is  rather  “ engraven,”  “ embossed,” 
than  “polished,”  and  is  used  for  the  carved 
work  on  cups  or  chariots.  I append  three 
translations  of  the  Hebrew  from  three  good 
authorities, — twoGerman  and  one  French  : — 

“ Beschlagen  [beaten]  silber  wird  ans  Tarsis 
gebraebb,  und  gold  aus  ufas,  werk  des  kiinatlers 
und  der  Hande  des  Goldschmidts.” — De  Wetfe. 

“ Silberues  Blech  [silver-plate]  bringt  man 
anf  dem  Meer  her  ; Gold  aus  Uphas,  durch  den 
Meister  und  Goldschmied  zugerichtet.” — Luther. 

Here  Luther  would  not  translate  Tarshish  at 
all,  but  merged  it  in  the  idea  of  “ sea,”  because 
people  had  to  go  by  sea  to  get  thei-e. 

“ L’argent  qui  est  etendu  [spread  out]  eu 
lingots  [ingots]  eat  apporte  de  Tarsois,  et  I’or 
d’Upbaz,  pour  etre  mis  en  cenvre  par  un  ouvrier 
cb  par  les  mains  d’un  fondeur.” — Ostervald. 

Neuo. 


RESTORATION  OF  WARWICK  CASTLE. 

Tite  builder’s  work  may  be  considered  prac- 
tically finished,  but  the  apartments  must  for  a 
long  time  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  painter, 
decorator,  and  upholsterer.  The  amount  of  Mr. 
Bromwich’s  contract  for  builder’s  work  is 
16,0001.  to  18,0001.  Lord  Brooke’s  suite  of 
apartments  is,  so  far  as  structural  arrangements 
go,  finished  ; and  the  same  may  also  be  said  of 
tho  private  rooms  in  the  east  wing ; while  the 
baronial  hall  is  being  cleaned  down.  The  latter 
grand  apartment  presents  a contrast  to  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  memorable  3rd  of  December, 
1871.  The  roof  is  of  stained  pitch-pine;  new 
freestone  windows  overlook  the  Avon,  and  the 


Gothic  arches  of  the  hall  are  newly  executed. 
Additional  archmological  interest  is  imparted  to 
the  renovations  from  the  fact  of  the  disaster  of 
1871  having  disclosed  a part  of  the  original 
structnre  of  this  portion  of  the  building  which 
had  previously  been  masked.  The  relaying  tho 
tessclated  marble  floor  will  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  six-branch  chandelier,  containing 
fifty  lights,  has  been  fixed  to  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  hall.  Mr.  J.  Syer,  the  armour 
restorer,  of  London,  is  successfully  continuing 
his  work,  and  the  loss  of  ancient  armour  will 
be  reduced  to  a minimum.  When  ready  for 
their  reception,  the  baronial  hall  will  be  enriched 
with  as  many  suits  of  armour  as  it  was  before 
the  fire.  The  total  amount  of  the  public  sub- 
scriptions towards  the  restoration  fund  was 
9,6511.  5s.  9d.,  which  will  be  but  a ve^  small 
part  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  restorations  and 
, rsnovations.  


OPENING  OF  THE  STEBLE-STREET 
BATHS,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  now  baths,  erected  by  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool,  in  Steble-street,  Toxteth  Park,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  sonth  end 
of  the  town,  have  been  formally  opened,  in  the 
presence  of  a crowded  assembly,  and  the  event 
was  inaugurated  by  a B\vimmiDg.raatch. 

The  new  baths  contain  six  private  first-class 
rooms  for  men,  seven  second-class  baths  for 
women,  twelve  second-class  baths  for  men, 
and  fifteen  third-class  baths  also  for  men. 
There  are  also  a first-class  plunge-bath,  50  ft. 
6 in.  long,  by  36  ft.  3 in, ; a second-class 
plunge-bath,  52  ft.  6 in.  by  38  ft.  3 in. ; and, 
in  addition  to  these,  there  is  a commodious 
plunge-bath  for  juveniles.  In  the  building, 
provision  is  made  for  all  classes,  and  the  rates 
fixed  are  very  moderate.  In  addition  to  the 
baths,  a washing-room  has  been  provided,  con- 
taining  fifty-four  stalls  for  washing  purposes, 
each  of  which  is  provided  with  a washtub,  boiler, 
and  dolly-tub.  An  ample  supply  of  water,  which 
can  be  heated  to  any  required  degree  up  to  the 
boiling-point,  can  always  bo  obtained.  In  con- 
nexion  with  this  department  there  are  six  drying- 
chambers,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  eight 
compartments ; and  beyond  this  there  are 
wringing-machines,  and  every  appliance  that 
modern  engineering  skill  can  suggest.  Toxteth 
is  indebted  for  the  boon  to  Lieut.-col.  Steble’s 
movement  in  favour  of  it. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  THE  HEALTH  ACT. 

Sir, — According  to  modern  form  and  custom, 

I read  my  Builde}'  every  Saturday  moraing,  and 
most  eagerly  do  I look  out  for  public  appoint- 
ments, especially  of  the  “ town  surveyor  ” type  ; 
at  all  events,  I have  been  doing  so  for  tho  last 
two  or  three  years.  I want  to  allude  to  a para- 
gi-aph  in  the  Builder  of  the  4th  April  referring  to 
the  " Public  Health  Act,  1872,”  &c.,  wherein  your 
correspondent  asks  what  salary,  &c.,  and  if  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  awarchitect  to  undertake 
the  post  of  “surveyor”  (I  think),  &c. ! I posi- 
tively indulged  in  a laugh,  and  of  a true 
thirteenth-century  character,  too,  but  subsided 
into  a train  of  thought  under  the  serious  glance 
of  a portly,  spectacled  ecclesiastic  opposite.  But, 
to  return;  is  your  correspondent  aware  of  the 
precarious  existence  eked  out  by  members  of  the 
profession  ? Does  he  ever  read  such  paragraphs 
as  this  ? — 

“BuMBLEiioii  Local  Boabd  : Appointmext  op  Sue- 
VETOH,  lie,,  Ac. — Mr.  Hedpecarpentcr,  of  Bambledom, 
jack-of-all-trades,  was  appointed  at  a_  salary  of  1201.  per 
annum,  to  devote  his  whole  time  (if  not  found  out). 
There  were  forty-three  applicants.” 

And  would  he  believe  that  there  had  been  appli- 
cations from  “real  live  architects”  for  such 
posts,  men  whose  works  no  man  need  be  ashamed 
of  ? Yes,  sir,  there  are  gentlemen  who  seem 
doomed  to  execute  only  a certain  few  works  of 
merit,  and  then  are  no  more  heard  of.  I know 
of  several,  and  have  myself  struggled  des- 
perately for  an  existence,  of  late  years,  as  a 
private  practitioner.  Private  means  quickly 
disappear  if  yon  go  in  for  much  competition 
work  without  friends  on  the  committee,  or  if  you 
possess  a numerous  young  family.  It  is  when 
those  means  are  gone  that  a man  begins  to  find 
out  what  is  derogatory  for  him  to  do ; and  what 
class  of  people  will  “ do  plans,”  if  he  will  not  ? 
I often  tliink  over  the  glorious  interiors  of 
cathedrals  which  I once  saw,  and  the  clever 
“little  bits”  of  Gothic  in  various  places,  and 
also  of  the  students  whom  I knew  when  getting 
my  architectural  tuition  in  Town.  Of  the  latter. 
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there  are  but  few  following  tho  profesaioi 
now  : one  “ cut  ” the  profession  in  seven  yeaij| 
took  an  hotel,  and  retired  very  comfortabr 
eight  years  after  ; three  went  to  India ; four  am 
yet  in  London  offices,  getting — on  in  years,  I fe' 
sure ; three  are  architects  proper ; and  one  i 
an  architect  not  quite  so  well  off  as  when  1“ 
did  his  “bone”  at  the  Institute  (or  rather  hi; 
friends’  bone),  and  has  been  on  the  look  out,-4: 
as  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this,  and  narrows 
escaped  being  a “selected  candidate”  for  t'.i 
post  of  Architect  to  tho  Government  of  ChD 
(We  shall  now  be  deprived  of  tho  experience 
earthquake-proof  buildings,  as  I suggested  d 
the  time.)  I am  convinced  that  it  is  useless  ii 
an  architect  to  apply  for  a borough  survcyorshiill 
these  posts  are  usually  given  to  engineers, 
men  out  of  such  offices.  When  a proper  Boal:! 
exists,  however,  let  him  try  it.  And  again,  liir| 
him  have  been  in  private  practice  thirteen 'd 
fourteen  years,  and  through  misfortune  haved 
try  and  get  occasional  employment  in  an  ofifiid 
and  ho  will  find  he  has  something  to  learn,  d 
Cum  Mutxis  Aliis,;! 


THE  PAVEMENT  QUESTION  IN  j 

MONTREAL.  1 

From  the  report  of  the  Montreal  City  Si]! 

veyor,  Mr.  P.  Macquister,  of  the  various  worij 
executed  by  the  Road  Department  of  the  O'il 
during  the  year  1873,  presented  to  tho  Couny 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1874,*  it  appears  that  ft, 
pavement  question  between  wood  and  asphalte( 
in  progress  there.  The  following  is  a quotatii; 
from  tho  report : — | 

“ I would  again  bnug  nuder  your  notice  the  need  c.* 
steam  road  roDer  for  our  macadamised  streets.  The  1:1 
vincial  G-OYerument  last  summer  sent  one,  with  a sto 
broakiug  machine  attached,  to  the  Provincial  ExhibitV 
here.  We  furnished  a quantity  of  stones,  which  wt 
broken  by  the  machine,  spread  on  the  extension  of  Bletl.'l 
street  through  the  Park,  and  rolled  by  the  roller,  whjf 
although 'rather  less  in  weight  than  required  for  i 
purpose,  showed  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  t<| 
to  have  one.  This  roller  is  now  lying  on  St.  Catheri^ 
road.  I 

Tlie  Ballard  paving  on  Place  d’Armes  was  completed! 

On  Jacques  Cartier-square,  the  Nicholson  pavemsi 
between  Commissioner  and  St.  Paul  streets  was  rcoewi 
and  the  stone  blocks  across  St.  Paiil-stroet  were  takenJ 
and  replaced  by  Nicholson  paving;  the  flooring  belowij 
wooden  blocks  of  the  Nicholson  was  found  good,  and  il 
not  require  renewal.  The  Nicholson  paving  was  laiia 
1S66,  tho  blocks  then  laid  have  boon  in  very  bad  conditJ 
for  two  years,  and  should  have  been  renewed  in 
Judging  from  the  experience  of  this  portion  of  the  Nidi 
son  pavement,  its  duration  on  a good  grade,  where! 
water  lodges,  is  six  years.  "We  have  not  yet  had  suffloll 
experience  of  the  Ballard  pavement  to  compare  its  dt  y 
bility  with  that  of  the  Nicholson— its  cost  is,  howeJ 
greater,  being  nearly  3'00  dols.  per  square  yard,  w!a 
Nicholson  can  be  laid  for  about  2'25  dols.  per  square  ya! 
there  is  a waste  of  timber  in  preparing  the  blocks  li] 
Ballard,  and  the  quantity  of  sand  required  for  its  fouDi 
tion  makes  that  portion  of  it  more  expensive  than  pla)! 

About  70,000  3-in.  cull  deals  and  17,169  square  yai 
of  so-called  asphalte  were  laid  (on  side-walks)  duringiD 
past  year.  I have  in  former  reports  objected  to  the  ID 
of  cull  deals  for  footpaths  ; they  are  unhealthy,  oxpenfl'l 
and  sometimes  the  cause  of  accidents,  entailing  damsiM 
on  the  corporation.  The  Boad  Committee  has  orden.^ 
report  to  council  asking  authority  to  purchase  75,11 
pieces  third-quality  pine  deals.  Instead,  however, ill 
using  deals,  I would  suggest  for  at  least  the  subarlj 
streets  that  a tamarac  curb  be  fixed  on  to  posts  abjl 
10  ft.  apart,  driven  in  the  ground,  the  space  between .d 
curb  and  the  street-line  to  be  filled  with  a mixtnniti 
engine  ashes,  sand,  gravel,  and  coal-tar,  sprinkled  d|| 
with  sand,  and  well  rolled.  This  will  make  a path  as 
as  and  cheaper  than  the  so-called  asphalte  we  have  btji 
laying.  It  will  be  superior  to  the  deal  walk,  and  will  i’' 
less, — the  tamarac  curb  will  last  for  et  least  ten  ye  t 
We  have ’proof  of  that  in  the  one  which  was  laid  ro  . 
Viger-square  in  1860,  some  parts  of  which  are  still  gt' 
The  mixing  and  laying  of  the  composition  after  the  prqr 
proportions  have  been  given,  require  only  a little  praal 
by  an  ordinary  labourer. 

The  Corporation  being  now  authorised  to  expi 
1,600,000  dels,  on  paving  streets  and  laying  side-wall 
I would  propose  Nicholson  pavement  for  such  streeteT 
Notre  Dame,  McGill,  Radegonde,  Beaver  Hall  11 
Union-avenue,  St.  Catherine,  Mountain,  Craig,  St.  P,1 
St.  Denis,  and  St.  Mary  streets  ; it  would  not  be  adviss, 
to  have  8t.  Joseph,  Bleury,  and  8t.  Lawrence  stX'it 
paved  until  they  are  widened  as  proposed.  If  good  f.| 
stones  for  footpaths  can  be  obtained  at  a reasonable  rli 
of  which  there  is  a probability  next  season,  I w< 
recommend  the  laying  of  them  in  all  the  principal  streeil 


MODERN  SYMBOLISM  AND 
THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  THE  FUTURB-f 
Talkers  may  talk  for  ever  about  the  possibiJl 
of  a new  style,  but  the  onus  probandi  liesw’ 
them : they  are  as  unable  now,  as  they  were  Bd" 
years  since,  to  point  out  in  what  that  new  st'i 
is  to  consist;  they  have  not  brought  us  one  n 
nearer  to  its  realisation.  It  is  mere  speculatii 
and  that  a not  feasible  speculation.  Thoyhf 
no  data.  The  symbolism  of  to-day  and  to-mom' 
however,  remains  a fair  and  open  field  for  gleani 
suggestion,  and  conjecture. 

Mr.  Simpson’s  interesting  lecture  at  if 
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> Society  of  Arta  was  marked  by  some  very  just, 
lubiloBophical  remarks.  The  poetio  faculty,  he 
,ook  occasion  to  say,  is  to  be  found  in  very 
primitive  races.  The  expression  of  this  faculty 
vn  words,  we  may  be  sure,  came  first;  its  ex- 
bression  in  symbols  indicates  more  mature 
b)OwerB,and  that  definite  ideas  had  been  reached. 
Che  existence  of  a symbol  implies  something 
like  a system  with  durability,  for  it  requires  the 
fcinderstanding  of  it  by  many  who  are  organised 
I nto  some  form  of  society  to  accept  the  significa- 
r ion  which  is  meant.  Without  this  condition  no 
ign  or  symbol  could  exist;  and  they  indicate 
I bat  a state  of  progress  had  been  reached  by  the 
Binraan  kind.  As  civilisation  advanced,  sym- 

tola  seem  to  have  multiplied  with  it,  until  a vast 
^stcm  came  into  existence. 

Oriental  symbolism  is  a subject  for  the  anti- 
puary.  It  is  a symbolism  in  which  wo  can 
l;ever  take  any  vital  interest.  It  is  too  remote 
ind  recondite.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  which 
C Bonsiblo  man  would  rather  know  than  not. 
Kife  is  short,  however,  and  ho  must  prefer  to 
know  those  things  which  have  a more  immediate 
itility  and  interest. 

! The  symbolism  of  Christianity  is  very  simple 
lad  bcautifnl ; it  was,  and  is  still,  perfectly  under- 
i;ood.  It  could  be  introduced,  in  some  form,  into 
ainting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  ornamental 
rt.  The  Gothic  style  may  almost  be  said  to 
ave  sprung  out  of  symbolical  forms  and  arrange- 
lents.  Christian  art  has  an  intelligible  symbo- 
jCal  language,  and  Mr.  Simpson  very  clearly 
idicates  the  function  which  symbolism  fulfils 
L art  when  he  refers  to  the  Mohammedan 
ibstitntion  of  texts  from  the  Koran,  in  ornament. 
Tho  Mohammedan,  with  his  iconoclastic  ten- 
mcica,  swept  away  all  these,  or  at  least,  nearly 
1 these  symbols.” 

Modern  symbolism  is  much  more  extensive 
lan  we  may  at  first  be  inclined  to  imagine.  It 
iquires  looking  up.  The  symbolism  of  the 
ituro  will  probably  include  many  symbols 
jrived  from  science,  representing  immutable 
irinciples.  The  symbols  themselves  in  this  case 
ill  be  of  universal  import,  symbols  for  all  time, 
id  expressing  the  same  idea  to  all  civilised 
joples.  For  instance,  the  compasses,  half  open, 

I tho  limits  of  the  middle-half  of  a rule — its 
ildcn  middle,  or  mean, — will  imply  moderation, 
mperance, — throughout  the  civilised  world. 
10  balance  will  alike  imply  the  stability  of 
itnre,  the  moral  state,  health,  and  beauty.  The 
role  is,  par  eacellence,  the  symbol  of  symmetry, 
•of  perfection  and  universality.  The  level 
motes  equality,  the  levelling  system ; the 
umb-line,  truth.  Tho  square  is  representative 
rectitude,  justness,  fairness.  Geometrical 
fares,  in  which  the  longer  to  tho  shorter 
ameters  are  as  2 : 1,  would  also  imply  modera- 
m ; geometrical  figures  having  extreme  rela- 
ms  would,  on  the  contrary,  imply  intemperance, 
tremes,  eccentricity.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a 
]tio  which  is  not  an  analogue  of  some  human 
[ndition.  Mechanism  will  also  furnish  us  with 
Wmbols.  The  balance-wheel  of  the  watch 
the  “ governor  ” of  the  steam-engine  are  fit 
•ablems  of  the  formation  of  a ruling  or  govern- 
iigpower.  The  mariner’seorapass  would  indicate 
if  oral  guidance;  a wheel,  wings,  a full  sail,  a 
ft:  id,  flower,  and  fruit, — progress ; an  acorn 
f fculd  bo  emblematical  of  modest  beginnings  and 
land  results ; a dog,  of  fidelity ; a peacock, 
vanity  ; a trumpet  and  wreath,  of  fame.  lu 
ft  ofc,  there  are  a host  of  symbols,  modern 
iloimbols,  ready  to  hand,  if  some  one  would  only 
>^ko  the  trouble  to  collect  them  for  general  use, 
the  ingenious  man  might  invent  more.  The  I 
jSDiblioation  of  a collection  of  intelligible  symbols 
jfould,  we  have  little  doubt,  repay  the  author  for 
wl3  gleaning.  W.  0.  T. 


INDUSTRIAL  ART-EDUCATION  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS,  U.S. 

Is  The  first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
I fl.the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School, 
atljether  with  the  second  annual  report  on  Indus- 
lAal  Art  Education,  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  State 
loJrector  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts, 
lo  ve  been  issued  in  a printed  form  at  Boston.* 

7 ;The  visitors’  report  sayh  : — 
u '.‘Tho most  important  event  of  the  past  year  connected 
‘ ‘.ith  the  educational  interests  of  tho  Commonwealth,  was 
etf.abtless  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  Art- 
.hool.  It  is  a small  institution,  with  totally  unsuitable 
Aid  inadequate  accommodations,  and  is  carried  on  at  an 
I'jlligniflcant  cost,  compared  with  tho  vast  industrial  in- 
i esta  it  is  designed  to  promote.  But  its  importance  is 


' Wright  & Potter,  State  Priuters,  corner  of  Milk  and 
'!  doral  streets.  187-1. 


seen  in  the  purposes  which  it  is  intended  to  subserve.  It 
is  an  essential  element  in  that  system  of  agencies  which 
tho  government  of  the  S^ate  is  beginning  to  pat  into 
operation  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  art-culture,  not 
only  as  an  indispensable  constituent  of  u competent  gene- 
ral education,  but  as  a means  of  enabling  our  manufac- 
turers to  compote  more  successfully  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  Europe By  cautious  experiments, 

Massachusetts  has  made  a beginning  in  this  new  educa- 
tion. Tho  marked  and  gratifying  success  of  these  expe- 
riments, as  demonstrated  in  the  exhibitions  of  drawing 
which  have  been  held,  will,  it  is  hoped,  indnee  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide,  without  delay,  more  adequate  means 
for  carrying  forward  this  important  educational  enter- 
prise. Thoughtful  men  are  everywhere  becoming  more 
and  more  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  technical  education,  and  drawing  is  now  re- 
cognised by  sound  pedagogists  as  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  all  teclmical  education. ’’ 

»••••• 

"Thanks  to  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  parties 
concerned,  this  beginning  of  a great  work  has  been 
wonderfully  successful.  It  is  really  a marvel  of  success, 
considering  the  disadvantages  which  had  tobe  encountered. 
But  tho  visitors  wish  it  to  bo  distinctly  understood  that 
it  is  simply  a successful  beginning,  on  a very  small  aud 
inadequate  scale." 

The  report  is  signed  by  John  D.  Philbrick, 
A.  A.  Miner,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  Joseph  White, 
visitors. 

Mr.  Smith’s  report  is  dated  31st  December, 
1873,  and  professes  to  be 

"A  report  on  the  progress  of  industrial  art-education 
for  tho  year  1873,  tho  second  year  (says  Mr.  Smith)  of  ray 
official  relationship  to  tho  Board,  and  tho  third  year  after 
the  passage  of  the  Act  relating  to  free  industrial  drawing 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

The  passing  of  this  law  imposed  on  all  cities  and  towns 
having  above  ten  thousand  inhabitants  the  obligation  of 
establishing  free  classee  for  the  study  of  industrial  draw- 
ing, either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  and  upon  all  school 
committees  tho  duty  of  including  drawing  ‘among  the 
branches  of  learning  which  are  by  the  nrst  section  of 
chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes  required  to 
be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools.’  The  law  has  been  Yory 
generaUy  complied  with.  . . .The  studyofart  and  drawing 
as  a branch  of  and  for  the  purposes  of  education,  had 
not  been  seriously  pursued  in  this  country,  so  that  the 
drawing  committees  of  the  various  school  boards  have  had 
to  depend  upon  draughtsmen  and  specialists  for  tho 
teaching  required 

In  the  public  schools  little  else  than  drawing 
from  flat  copies,  having  no  particular  bearing  on  either 
art  or  industry,  has  been  attempted.  In  every  city  where 
I have  examined  the  instruction  given  in  the  public 
schools,  I found  the  admirable  skill  of  tho  teacher  very 
much  hampered  by  want  of  a progressive  and  simple 
plan  of  instruction  and  of  examples  with  which  to  give 
their  lessons,  and  a general  absence  of  confidence  in  their 
own  powers  arising  from  their  having  had  little  or  no  in- 
strnction  in  tho  art." 


MONUMENTAL. 

Disputed  Ilonumeni  at  Chartham. — Dr.  Tris- 
tram, the  Commissary-General  of  Canterbury, 
has  given  judgment  in  the  Chartham  Faculty 
case, — one  of  considerable  importance,  as  defining 
the  power  of  a rector  as  to  erections  in  the 
chancel  of  his  church.  Mr.  Moody  had  applied 
to  the  Court  to  grant  a faculty  authorising  him 
to  erect  on  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  of  the 
pariah  church  of  Chartham,  a monument  of  a 
particular  design,  to  the  memory  of  bis  father, 
fifty  years  rector  of  tho  parish.  The  rector  and 
the  parishioners  were  in  favour  of  a monument 
being  erected,  but  not  in  the  chancel.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Moody,  whois  instructor  in  decorative  art 
and  chief  decorator  in  South  Kensington  Museum, 
wished  tho  monument  to  be  in  what  opponents 
called  the  " Debased  Pagan  ” style  of  architec- 
ture. The  chancel  is  a Gothic  structure,  and 
there  is  already  in  it  a monument  in  the 
“Debased  Pagan”  style  to  a former  rector, 
Mr.  Bungay,  erected  in  1696.  The  rector  con- 
aiders  this  Bungay  monument  a disfigurement  of 
the  church,  and  that  a couple  of  them  wonld  be 
unbearably  ugly.  Mr.  Moody  bad  admitted  that 
architects  might  consider  the  proposed  monu- 
ment ugly,  and  some  years  ago  he  induced  his 
father,  withont  the  authority  of  a faculty,  to  re- 
move a monument  to  a former  rector  and  of  the 
same  style  as  the  one  he  now  proposed  to  erect, 
from  the  chancel,  as  being  uusuited  to  a Gothic 
building.  Bat  at  that  time,  Mr.  Moody  apolo- 
getically obstrves,  he  was  "afflicted  with  the 
(iothic  mania.”  The  Court  held  that  the  grounds 
assigned  by  tho  rector  for  his  dissent  were  not 
without  reason,  and  while  regretting  that  the 
wishes  of  the  late  rector  expressed  on  his  death- 
bed  could  not  be  carried  cut,  refused  to  grant  the 
faculty  asked  for,  and  ordered  Mr.  Moody  to  pay 
costs. 

The  Mayo  Statue  at  Coclcmnouth. — The  Mayo 
Memorial  Committee  at  Cookermouth  have  de- 
cided that  the  statue  of  the  deceased  nobleman 
shall  be  placed  in  Main-street,  between  Station- 
street  and  Sand-lane,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
tho  Local  Board  of  Health.  Lord  Leconfield  has 
been  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  has  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  site  selected.  It  was  ex. 
pected  that  the  statne  would  have  been  ready 


for  placing  in  the  position  chosen  for  it  by  June 
bat  it  appears  from  a communication  received 
from  Mr.  Wills,  the  sculptor,  that,  owing  to  an 
unavoidable  delay,  it  will  not  be  completed  and 
ready  for  putting  down  at  Cockermouth  before 
Augnst  next. 

A Double  Memorial. — When  the  plaster  cast 
of  the  bust  of  the  late  Richard  Cobden,  by 
Mr.  Neville  Burnard,  was  presented  to  the 
Corporation  of  Brighton,  tho  sculptor  made  an 
offer,  on  loan,  of  the  hand  of  Cobden  (in  white 
marble)  resting  on  the  Bible  and  pointing  to  the 
verse,  " Give  ns  this  day  our  daily  bread.”  The 
Fine  Arts  Committee  of  tho  Free  Library  and 
Museum,  not  feeling  justified  in  taking  charge 
of  such  a work  on  loan,  their  chairman  (Mr. 
Henry  Willett,  F.G.S.),  ascertained  that  the 
owner  was  Mr.  John  Bright,  M.P,,  and  wrote 
to  that  gentleman  asking  if  the  commitiee 
might  venture  to  hope  that  he  would  present  this 
work  to  the  town  of  Brighton  as  a memorial  of 
two  fellow-workers  in  the  grand  national  and 
benevolent  plan  of  endeavouring  to  aid  the  needy 
to  obtain  that  daily  bread  which  we  are  taught 
to  daily  pray  for.  Mr.  Bright,  being  on  a visit 
to  Brighton,  has  called  on  Mr.  Willett,  and  con- 
sented to  present  the  town  with  this  piece  of 
sculpture. 

Statue  of  Napoleon.  — The  committee  for 
erecting  a statue  of  the  late  Emperor  Napok-on 
in  Milan  has  entrusted  the  work  to  Signor 
Barzaghi,  a sculptor  of  great  repixtation.  The 
statue  will  be  of  brotize,  representing,  on  horse- 
back, the  late  Emperor,  to  whom  it  is  raised  in 
token  of  Italian  gratitude.  The  figure  will 
measure  metres  in  height,  the  pedestal 
metres. 


THE  SEWAGE  OF 
SOLIHULL  AND  BALSALL  HEA.TH, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Solihnll  Union 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor, 
C.E.  (the  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board),  was  present.  The  first 
question  discussed  was  the  application  of  the 
authority  for  certain  urban  powers  required  in 
the  parishes  of  Solihull  and  Yardley.  Mr.  Taylor 
suggested  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  obtain 
the  powers  for  the  whole  area  of  the  Board’s 
administration,  and  this  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  Clerk  then  made  a statement  respecting  tho 
threatened  Chancery  proceedings  against  tho 
Board,  on  the  part  of  the  Birmingham  Water- 
works Company,  as  regarded  the  drainage  of 
Solihnll  into  the  river  Blythe.  Other  complaints 
had  been  made  of  nuisance  from  defective 
drainage.  The  main  difficulty  in  Yardley 
remained  unsolved,  and  buildiug  was  increasing 
every  day.  The  clerk  concluded  by  reading 
Dr.  Wilson’s  report  upon  tho  sanitary  condition 
of  Yardley,  in  which  he  strongly  urged  the  neces- 
sity for  a comprehensive  scheme.  Mr.  Pritchard, 
C.E.  (of  Warwick),  then  submitted  his  plans  for 
tho  disposal  of  the  sewage  by  means  of  a sower 
of  considerable  size.  At  Olton  it  was  proposed 
to  carry  the  sewage  to  some  low-lying  land  near 
Chapel.fields  Farm,  away  from  all  bnildings,  and 
to  treat  the  sewage  there  by  downward  inter- 
mltteub  filtration.  It  would  bo  impossible  to 
deal  with  it  by  irrigation,  as  the  quantity  of 
land  required  for  that  purpose  would  bo  so 
large.  About  twenty  acres  wonld,  however,  be 
ample  for  the  scheme  now  proposed.  Mr.  Arnold 
Taylor  expressed  an  opinion  that  combination 
was  desirable,  if  possible  ; and  it  was  ultimately 
arranged  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring 
about  a combined  action  for  the  drainage  of  the 
district. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  INNER  CIRCLE. 

Although  there  are  two  proposals  on  foot  in 
the  present  session  of  Parliament  for  joining  up 
the  present  termini  of  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railways,  and  thus  com- 
pleting  the  inner  circle  of  metropolitan  railway 
communication,  it  seems  improbable,  from  tho 
number  of  hostile  petitions  that  have  been 
lodged  against  the  Bills,  and  the  influential 
bodies  on  whose  behalf  they  have  been  presented, 
that  either  project  will  receive  legislative  sanc- 
tion. The  Aldgato  and  Cannon-street  Railway 
(completion  of  the  inner  circle)  Bill  proposes 
that  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  should 
be  empowered  to  make  a railway  from  their 
authorised  Tower-hill  extension,  at  Gravel-lane, 
Aldgate,  passing  in  tunnel  or  covered  way  under 
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two  new  streets  and  a portion  of  Fenchurcb- 
etreet  and  Cannon-street,  to  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway,  at  the  Mansion  House  Station. 
The  Bill  also  proposes  the  formation  of  two  new 
streets,  one  between  Bishopsgate.street  and 
Aldgate  High-street,  the  other  between  Rood- 
lane  and  Gracechurch-street,  and  the  widening 
of  portions  of  Fenchnrch-street.  The  company 
ask  powers  by  the  Bill  to  abandon  a part  of  their 
authorised  Tower-hill  Extension.  The  line  would 
be  only  77  chains  in  length.  The  additional 
capital  proposed  to  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of 
the  undertaking  is, — by  shares,  1,750,0001. ; by 
loan,  683, OOOJ.— Total,  2,333,0001.  There  are 
twenty  petitions  lodged  against  the  Bill,  the 
petitioners  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  It 
is  probable  that  the  parts  of  this  Bill  relating  to 
new  works  will  be  withdrawn,  and  only  that 
portion  of  the  Bill  adhered  to  that  relates  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  Tower-hill  extension.  In 
this  caso  a number  of  the  petitions  against  the 
Bill  will  probably  be  withdrawn. 

The  Metropolitan  Inner  Circle  completion  and 
Eastern  Extension  Railway  Bill  is  a more  exten- 
sive project,  being  4 miles  35  chains  in  length. 
The  proposed  capital  is  2,700,0001.  in  shares,  and 
900,0001.  by  loan,  or  3,600,0001.  in  all.  The 
objects  of  the  Bill  are  to  incorporate  a company 
for  making  a railway  from  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  at  Queen  Victoria-street  to  the 
western  side  of  the  North  London  Railway,  with 
junctions  to  tho  Metropolitan  Railway  Tower- 
hill  Extensions,  with  the  East  London  Railway, 
and  with  the  North  London  Railway ; and  to 
authorise  the  company  to  make  a new  street, 
and  to  widen  and  improve  either  streets.  Trains 
for  the  labouring  classes  at  2d.  per  journey,  with 
limit  of  compensation  to  1001. 5 to  provide  for 
the  vesting  of  the  undertaking  in  the  Metro- 
politan  and  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Com- 
panies ; the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  be 
authorised  to  contribute  towards  the  under- 
taking j and  for  working  agreements  with 
several  railway  oompanios  in  the  metropolis. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  petitions 
deposited  against  the  Bill,  the  petitioners  pray, 
ing  to  be  heard  by  the  committee. 

These  Bills  are  cast  in  Group  I.  of  Railway 
and  Canal  Bills.  It  is  expected  that  they  will 
cause  keen  and  protracted  contests. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Mr.  Wait,  in  the  Commons,  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Treasury  to  authorise  the  necessary 
expenditure  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
National  Gallery  in  accordance  with  the  under, 
standing  long  ago  come  to  with  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
a new  facade  being  rendered  necessary  owing  to 
the  unsightly  additions  lately  mado  to  the  pre- 
sent building. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  reply,  said, — I cannot  find  any 
trace  whatever  of  such  an  understanding  being 
come  to  with  Mr.  Barry,  but  I suppose  the  real 
question  is,  whether  her  Majesty’s  Government 
intend  to  propose  the  erection  of  a new  facade. 
Now,  the  erection  of  a new  fa9ade  is  a very  deli- 
cate  business;  and,  considering  that  we  have 
not  been  in  office  three  months  yet,  I must  say 
I should  require  a considerable  time  to  inquire 
into  the  sabject  before)  I could  embark  in  such 
an  enterprise.  Therefore  at  present  I would 
say  that  the  Government  have  no  intention  of 
appealing  to  the  House  to  raise  a new  faejade  to 
the  National  Gallery. 


RE-OPENING  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S 
CONVALESCENT  HOME,  RHYL. 

This  enlarged  institution,  which  owes  its  ex- 
istence in  a great  degree  to  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
and  Mrs.  Ffoulkes,  of  Llandyssil,  has  been  opened 
with  Divine  service,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
bis  lordship  being  one  of  its  chief  patrons.  Tho 
Children’s  Convalescent  Home  will  accommodate 
more  than  100  children  when  it  is  completed. 
It  has  a commanding  site  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Rhyl  promenades.  It  extends  in  length 
towards  the  sands  102  ft.,  and  is  63  ft.  wide. 
The  new  portion  of  the  institution,  attached  to 
the  front,  is  three  stories  high.  It  is  built  of  the 
white  limestone  from  the  Craig  Quarries,  Den- 
bigh, in  clean  pointed  masonry,  with  blue  slate 
roofing  and  bright  red  brick  chimneys.  Around 
the  southern  and  western  sides  of  the  Home  there 
is  a light  verandah,  the  post  and  panels  being  of 
ribbon  pattern,  and  the  footway  laid  with  blue 
stone  flags,  3 ft.  wide.  Twenty-five  new  rooms 
have  been  added  to  the  Home,  comprising  a small 


chapel,  four  large  sick  wards,  four  convales- 
cent wards,  a cheerful  dining-hall,  and  the  rest 
are  mostly  bedrooms,  there  being  in  all  eighty, 
seven  beds  for  the  patients,  who,  by  the  rules, 
include  girls  of  any  age,  and  boys  not  above 
twelve  years.  The  whole  of  the  interior  walls 
and  ceilings  are  plastered  with  Parian  cement, 
which  baa  a polished  marble  surface,  and  can  be 
washed  at  any  time  clean.  The  bedroom  floors 
are  stained  and  varnished  ; all  the  woodwork  is 
red  and  pitch  pine  lightly  stained  and  varnished. 
The  chief  sick  wards  are  made  open  with  win- 
dows to  the  chapel,  so  that  the  infirm  patients 
can  have  tho  benefit  of  the  services  without 
being  disturbed.  The  chapel  is  lighted  by  a 
stained-glass  window.  The  subjects  of  the  ilia- 
minations  are  children  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  window  is  mostly  the  gift  of 
children  who  have  been  in  tbe  Home.  Bath- 
rooms are  fitted  up  on  each  story  for  hot  and 
cold  water,  as  well  as  sea-water  baths ; and  in 
the  event  of  any  infectious  cases  arising  a wing 
of  the  new  building  is  provided,  which  is  entirely 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  wards,  and  has  a 
separate  entrance  from  the  outside.  A great 
boon  likewise  for  crippled  children  is  that  they 
can  bo  taken  out  through  the  casement  windows 
into  the  fresh  air  on  the  verandah  without  being 
removed  from  their  lounges.  All  the  rooms  are 
ventilated.  The  children  have  amusements  of  all 
kinds,  including  swings  in  the  day  room,  and  an 
enclosed  play-gi’ound  on  the  stands,  some  55 
yards  square,  under  the  bay  window  of  the 
chapel.  Mr.  John  Rhydwen  Jones  is  the  builder 
of  the  extension  works,  which  Are  now  nearly 
finished. 


CONTRACT  OR  NO  CONTRACT  FOR  SALE 
OF  A COTTAGE. 

Ix  tho  Court  of  Exchequer  (Sittings  in  Banco)  in  an 
action  for  an  alleged  breach  of  contract  or  aCTeement  as 
to  the  Bale  of  a house  called  " Holly  Cottage,  situate  in 
a suburb  of  the  metropolis,  tho  result  had  been  a 
nonsuit. 

Mr.  Morgan  Howard,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  moved 
for  a rule  to  set  aside  tho  nonsuit  and  for  a new  trial,  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  there  was 
ButUcient  memorandum  of  a contract,  Tbe  plaintiff,  on 
the  3rd  September  last,  visited  the  cottage,  and  saw  the 
defendant.  Plaintiff  asked  defendant  the  price.  Tbe 
defendant  said  it  was  700L,  which  the  plaintiff  there  and 
then  agreed  to  pay,  adding,  “ I will  write  to  you  confirm- 
ing what  has  passed  between  ns.”  Ho  accordingly  wrote 
to  defendant  on  tbe  same  day,  saying,  ” I accept  the 
house  known  as  Holly  Cottage,  the  lease  of  which  has 
to  run  23  years  or  so,  and  I will  pay  the  sum  of  700L  on 
obtaining  possession.”  The  defendant's  solicitor  on  the 
6th  of  September  wrote  to  tho  plaintiff  from  Enfield, 
Middlesex,  saying  that  his  client,  Mr.  Bridges,  had 
instructed  him  to  carry  out  tho  sale  of  the  cottage  at  the 
price  mentioned,  but  adding  this  observation,  ‘‘It  will  be 
necessary  that  some  details  should  bo  embodied  in  the 
contract  of  sale,  which  contract  will  be  prepared  and  sent 
to  you  for  your  approval  and  signatore.”  Plaintiff  after- 
wards received  a letter  from  tho  solicitor,  informing  him 
that  on  further  consideration  his  client  had  decided  not  to 
proceed  with  the  contemplated  sale  of  the  cottage.  The 
plaintiff  thereupon  brought  tho  action  for  breach  of  con- 
tract. Tho  defendant  pleaded  a denial  of  the  agreement 
and  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  ready  nor  willing  to  perform 
his  part  in  the  matter,  which  was  necessary  towards  the 
completion  of  such  contract. 

On  the  trial  Baron  Cleasby  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  a complete  agreement  between  the 
parties  ; hence  tbe  nonsuit. 

The  Court  were  unanimous  in  opinion  that  tho  rule 
should  be  discharged  and  that  the  nonsuit  should  stand, 
on  tbe  ground  that  the  words  quoted  from  the  solicitor’s 
letter  of  the  4th  Beptember,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  embody  some  details  in  the  contract  of  sale,  &o., 
showed  that  there  had  been  no  contract  entered  into  to 
satisfy  the  statute. 

Bole  discharged  accordingly. 


LIABILITIES  OF  LANDLORDS  AND 
TENANTS  TOWARDS  THIRD  PERSONS. 

Sir, — Inthe  case,  reporteclin  yourlast  namber, 
of  Jackson  v.  Boyd,  where  it  was  sought  to 
make  the  tenant  of  a small  house,  and  the  land- 
lord was  ultimately  adjudged,  liable  for  a down- 
pipe  falling  on  a passenger,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  precedents,  for  which  the  hearing  was 
adjoomed,  were  not  cited  either  by  the  judge  or 
by  counsel  retained. 

The  matter  evidently  turned  on  two  points  : 
liability  between  respective  parties  to  tenancy, 
thence  deducing  which  was  liable  towards  the 
public. 

Now  Woodfall  (8th  edit.,  by  Cole)  says  : — 
“ There  is  never  any  covenant  or  promise  implied 
by  laws,  on  the  part  of  a lessor  of  a house,  that 
it  is  reasonably  fit  for  habitation  ; nor  that  the 
house  will  endure  during  tbe  term  5 nor  that  the 
lessor  will  do  any  repairs  whatever.  Even  where 
the  premises  become  in  a dangerous  state  for 
want  of  substantial  repairs,  and  the  landlord 
has  notice  to  that  effect,  there  is  no  implied 
obligation  on  his  part  to  do  any  such  repairs,’’ 


Next,  landlords,  as  being  absent,  are  usnall; 
not  impliedly  liable  to  strangers  (except  some 
times  to  public  authorities)  any  more  than  t 
their  tenants,  through  premises  becoming  in  1 
dangerous  state, — as  from  neglect  in  fencinj 
openings,  repairing  trap-doors,  &c.  j but,  0 
course,  become  so,  if  any  legal  duty  can  res 
sonably  be  presumed.  Otherwise,  action  lie 
against  occupiers.  " Generally  speaking,' 
Woodfall  observes,  "the  tenant  or  occupiei 
and  not  the  landlord,  is  liable  to  third  person 
for  any  accident  or  injury  occasioned  to  them  b 
the  premises  being  in  a dangerous  condition. 
Again  : “Where  a public  nuisance  is  caused  b 
a ruinous  house,  the  occupier  is  chargeable  t 
the  public."  Even  as  regards  tbe  lowest  clas 
of  houses, — those  let  weekly, — occupiers  are,  e 
least,  bound  to  use  premises  in  a tenant-lili 
manner,  and  to  exercise  reasonable  care  an 
precaution. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  much  may  I 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  question ; but,  i 
somebody  must  be  to  blame,  the  sounder  opinio 
seems  to  be,  that  when  a tenant  has  not  e: 
pressly  or  impliedly  undertaken  to  maintai 
partially  or  wholly,  the  landlord,  although  1: 
may  be  under  no  obligation  towards  his  tenan 
is  answerable  for  damage  to  third  partie 
except  probably  where  this  is  traceable  to  wilfi 
injury  to  premises  caused  by  and  known  only  • 
the  occupier,  who  then  (besides  becoming  liah 
to  tbe  owner)  creates  for  himself  contingei 
responsibility  to  the  public.  E,  L.  Taubucs.: 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  I 
IRELAND. 

At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  this  association  he 
on  the  23rd  nit.,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Brien  read 
paper  on  "Technical  Education," 

Mr,  Thomas  H.  Longfield  (hon.  sec.),  said  th 
Mr.  Briou’s  proposal  with  reference  to  pub; 
lectures  was  a good  one,  both  for  the  professii 
and  the  public.  It  was  absolutely  necessa 
to  elevate  the  public  taste,  as  there  was  gre 
ignorance  in  society  of  architecture  and  t 
different  stylos.  Such  lectures  ns  those  6 
livered  at  the  Royal  Academy  would  do  a gre 
deni  of  good. 

Mr.  Mitchell  (vice-pres.)  said  that  he  could  r 
help  thinking  that  the  suggestion  with  referen 
to  public  lectures  was  impracticable,  on  account 
tbe  great  want  of  interest  displayed  by  the  ) 
dustrial  classes,  who,  as  a general  rule,  will  il 
learn  unless  knowledge  is  forced  upon  them.  1 
thought  that  mechanics,  mathematics,  a 
drawing  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  Governme 
primary  schools.  Even  with  all  the  present  d 
advantages,  any  man  who  wishes  may  raise  hi 
self.  Hogan,  the  great  sculptor,  is  an  example  a 
self-made  genius.  A poor  boy  of  very  hum: 
parentage,  he  learned  anatomy  by  listeni 
clandestinely  outside  the  doortomedioal  lector 
and  was  not  discovered  for  a long  time,  when: 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  listen  to  them.  T! 
shows,  if  the  desire  to  learn  is  there,  men  ^ 
make  opportunities  for  themselves,  and  v 
succeed. 

Mr.  J.  J.  O’ Callaghan  (president)  said  wl 
art-cultivation  is  neglected  by  the  Governmeui 
tho  country  in  such  a disgraceful  way  as  it  wasjf 
thought  tbe  Association  could  do  but  very  lit; 
In  England  there  were  systematic  efforts  made 
the  Government  to  educate  the  people  in  c 
He  wondered  that  Irish  workmen  are  so  ink 
gent  and  clever  as  they  were,  considering  ( 
few  opportunities  thrown  in  their  way  of  leal 
ing  anything.  He  thought  the  duty  of  i 
Association  was  to  work  amongst  the  memh 
of  tho  profession,  not  to  go  outside  the  p 
gramme. 

Mr.  Brien  said  that  everything  brought  1 
ward  only  convinced  him  more  that  an  efl 
ought  to  bo  made  by  the  Association  to  popolas 
art  and  architecture.  If  there  were  pul) 
lectnres  in  England,  was  it  not  a reason  thati 
ought  to  imitate  them  ? And  if,  as  the  presidi 
said,  the  Government  will  do  nothing  in  ti 
way,  tho  Association  ought  to  step  in,  and  1 
Government  might  possibly  follow  its  iuitiati 


Brickmakers’  Barnings.  — According 
the  statement  of  the  Inspector  of  Factories,  e 
earnings  of  brickmakers  are  pretty  considera: 
A moulder,  his  wife,  and  boy  on  an  average  g 
51.  10s.  6d.  per  week.  He  mentions  an  extre 
case  of  a moulder,  his  wife,  and  three  child 
earning  81.  7s.  2Jd.  per  week. 
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METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

In  moving  the  second  reading,  Col.  Hogg  did 
not  offer  to  yield  much.  lie  said  the  district 
surveyors  were  to  some  extent  independent  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Bill  proposed  that 
they  should  bo  obliged  to  report  everything  to 
the  Board,  who  would  be  responsible  for  what- 
, ever  decision  was  arrived  at.  He  would  be  quite 
||tt8pared,  however,  if  it  was  desired  by  the  In- 
letitute  of  British  Architects,  to  insert  in  the 
Bill  the  clauses  relating  to  surveyors  in  the  Act 
of  1855.  He  said,  further,  the  Bill  contained 
Iprovisions  prohibiting  the  exhibition  of  idacards 
:and  advertisements  on  hoardings,  and  prevent- 
ing  the  pavement  from  being  turned  into  a 
imedium  for  advertisements.  The  proposals  with 
iregard  to  placards  had  excited  a great  deal  of 
discussion,  and  representations  had  been  made 
'that  if  bill-sticking  were  prohibited  a vast 
tDumber  of  men  would  bo  thrown  out  of  employ, 
imont.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Board 
thought  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in 
Iprossing  this  clause;  but  with  regard  to  the 
(itencilliug  on  pavements,  they  would  leave  that 

E'  loint  to  the  decision  of  the  committee. 

^For  the  withdrawal  of  tbo  clause  as  to 
Ul-stickiug,  Colonel  Hogg  was  questioned 
i>y  BOmo  of  tho  members  of  tlio  Board  of 
Works  at  a recent  meeting.  It  seems  to 

I that  the  step  was  a wise  one.  The  oppo- 
on  to  the  proposed  prohibition,  by  which 
lonsiderabio  section  of  tho  public  would  be 
ired,  was  very  strong.  It  would,  of  course, 
a good  thing  to  prevent  the  disfigurement  of 
jding  and  walls  ; but  the  necessity  for  cheap 
ms  of  advertising  must  not  bo  forgotten, 
introducing  the  clause  which  gives  the  Royal 
titute  of  British  Architects  tho  power  to 
mine  as  to  the  competency  of  candidates  for 
office  of  district  surveyor,  was,  in  reality, 
..jg  nothing,  as  the  clause  enables  tho  Board 
► elect  candidates  who  have  been  examined  in 
loh  other  manner  as  they  may  have  directed. 
The  district  surveyors  in  their  report  on  the 
jill  demur  to  the  union  of  the  regulation  of 
lildings  with  matters  of  local  management, 
bey  think  it  a mistake  to  combine  these  in  one 
ill,  more  particularly  as  the  matters  of  local 
anageraent  are  already  regulated  by  a prin- 
pal  aud  several  amending  Acta.  Tho  b’etter 
urso  they  tljiuk  would  be  to  consolidate  the 
veral  Acts  relating  to  tho  local  management  of 
0 metropolis,  with  the  amendments  now  pro- 
sed ; and  to  confine  the  Buildings  Bill  to 
itters  relating  only  to  huildings.  This  would 
able  tho  public  much  more  readily  to  ascertain 
lat  the  law  is  on  each  of  the  two  subjects.  I 
They  of  course  further  object  to  the  doctrine 
ft  forth  in  the  two  concluding  paragraphs  of 
0“  observations.”  They  believe  that  no  con- 
iion  of  things  exists  which  can  bo  called 
moraalous.”  They  submit  that  for  a century 
at  the  administration  of  tho  Metropolitan 
|dlding8  Acts  by  the  district  suiweyors  has 
sn  advantageous  to  the  public  and  tho  buildin" 
nmunity  ; and  they  therefore  deprecate  any 
heal  change  for  which  no  adequate  causo  is 
liguccl.  In  this  the  Institute  of  Architects  --- 
►Bir  report  also  concur,  as  we  do  ourselves. 

5i;ilany  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  district 
BYveyors,  wo  have  reason  to  believe,  will  be  at 
we  adopted  by  the  advisers  of  the  Board  when 
S »'ore  the  committee  next  week.  The  district 
(iveyora  remark,  as  we  have  already  done,  that 
g’j  large  discretionary  powei-s  to  bo  given  to  tho 

dlrdhero  and  elsewhere  are  very  undesirable, 

u rendering  tho  law  uncertain  and  variable, 
ifeordiug  to  tho  opinion  of  the  Board  from  time 
.dime.  The  provision  as  to  exceptional  build- 
(Part  VIII.,  Clanse-lS),  introducing  absolute 
liiiertainty  as  to  the  law,  would,  in  the  interest 
qthe  public,  be  very  hazardous, 
b ffie  di.soretionary  powers  proposed  here  and 
Tf'iwhoro  to  be  assumed  by  the  Board,  will  tend 
♦■nake  them  and  their  officers  very  unpopular, 
t On  tho  whole  the  district  surveyors  are  of 
i aion  that  the  provisions  proposed  in  this  Bill 
Miaot  improve  upon  the  present  Building  Act 
1 55)  with  that  certitude  which  could  be 
; ired ; and  they  respectfully  recommend  the 
iliiropolitan  Board  to  defer  tlie  measure  for  the 
I ,}ont,  and  to  bring  before  Pai’liament  a short 
b for  the  appointment  of  the  proposed  special 
I.'  jistrate  aud  assessors  to  carryout  the  existing 
■ Aot,  which  of  itself  would  ho  not  uu- 

ly  to  enable  tho  Board  within  one  or  two 
''8  to  effect  all  the  improvements  they  desire 
• I certain  number  of  ascertained  amendments 
I 1 the  present  regulations,  which  would  then 
'■.uure  of  public  acceptance.” 


If  the  Bill  is  carried  on,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Board  will  be  supported  in  their  endea- 
vour  to  strengthen  the  clauses  which  relate  to 
sanitary  matters.  Tho  only  objection  to  them 
is  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough,  but  the 
Board,  doubtless,  fear  tbo  opposition  which 
private  interests  might  raise  against  more  strin- 
gent  provisions.  The  sixth  schedule  provides 
that  every  new  dwelling-house,  except  where 
the  rooms  can  be  lighted  and  ventilated  directly 
from  a street  or  public  place,  or  by  a skylight, 
or  otherwise  from  above,  shall  have  an  open 
space  belonging  to  tho  building,  to  the  ex- 
tent at  least  of  150  superficial  feet,  instead 
of  100  ft.  as  now,  but  tho  clause  is  bo 
worded  as  to  admit  of  the  whole  area  being 
covered  on  the  one-pair  story,  and  even 
higher.  This  should  unquestionably  be  altered. 
The  present  Act  seems  to  call  for  an  open  area 
down  to  the  groiind,  but  tho  rights  of  property 
and  the  exigencies  of  trade  have  proved  too 
strong  for  it,  and  the  covering  of  tho  whole  area 
of  the  ground-story  has  been  allowed.  Above 
this,  however,  the  new  measure  should  certainly 
enforce  the  provision  of  an  open  area.  The 
wording  of  another  part  of  the  clause  also 
requires  alteration  to  make  the  meaning  clear. 

To  object  that  the  Bill  will  harass  certain 
interests  is  nonsense.  It  must,  of  course, 
do  so.  Its  essential  object  is  to  protect  the 
general  against  the  particular ; to  aeo  that 
private  interests  do  not  prevail  against  the 
general  good. 


Sir  William  Codrington  has  given  notice  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  this  Friday,  the 
8th  inst.,  he  will  put  the  following  question  to 
the  solicitor : — 

"Whether,  under  the  Metropolis  Buildings  and  Manage- 
ment Bill,  now  being  promoted  in  Parliament  by  this 
Board,  it  is  autlioriaod  that  a thickness  of  only  half  a 
brick,  or  4i  inches,  can  separate  tho  chimney  Cue  of  ono 
owner  or  occupier  from  tho  ornamental  paper  or  wood 
panelling  of  tho  adjoining  owner  or  occupier,  and  to 
whom  will  the  brickwork  of  separation  belong;  and  to 
move  that  the  question  and  the  reply  of  the  solicitor  be 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board." 

The  solicitor  will,  of  course,  answer  yes  j and 
will  be  able  to  add,  if  he  think  fib,  that  this  same 
arrangement  exists  in  every  house  in  London. 


The  community  at  large  will  endorse  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  district-surveyors  of  18-11. 
By  their  position,  social  status,  and  influence 
they  may  fairly  be  credited  with  having  been 
tho  means  of  averting  numberless  actions  at 
law,  and  with  having  adjusted  differences  with 
neighbours  at  an  almost  nominal  amount;  and 
have  in  this  way  saved  thousands  of  pounds 
which  would  have  been  inevitably  spent  in  law 
proceedings,  prodnefcive  only  of  trouble  and 
expense  to  all  concerned. 

A tribute  may,  therefore,  be  paid  in  a quarter 
whore  it  is  due,  and  where  a change  to  a very 
inferior  grade  of  officials  is  threatened. 

Civis  Londoniensis. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  AN  ANCIENT  HOUSE, 
SANDWICH. 


long,  lying  in  front  of  the  house  in  the  market 
place.  On  inquiry  I found  that  the  house  had 
been  purchased  by  the  Independents,  and  that 
it  had  been  pulled  down  in  order  to  give  better 
access  to  a chapel  belonging  to  that  body,  a 
hideous  barn-like  building  covered  with  Portland 
cement,  and  erected,  as  an  inscription  informs 
one,  in  1709.  The  old  materials  were  sold  by 
auction  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  immediately  after- 
wards dispersed.  The  building  thus  demolished 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  artistic  buildings  in  Sandwich,  and  it  is 
a matter  of  deep  regret  that  no  steps  were  taken 
to  preserve  it  when  it  was  known  that  its  de- 
struction was  determined  upon.  It  is  perhaps 
hopeless  at  the  present  moment  to  expect  the 
Government  to  take  any  action  for  the  pre- 
servationof  antiquities  after  the  treatment  that 
Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Bill  experienced  lately  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  bub  the  local  clergy  and 
archmological  societies  may  do  much  to  preserve 
historical  monuments  by  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  their  destruction  is  contemplated.  A 
short  time  since  considerable  outcry  was  made 
about  the  proposed  demolition  of  a bouse  which 
was  once  occupied  by  the  poet  Cowper : it  was 
not  suggested  as  far  as  I remember  that  the 
house  had  auy  merit  as  a building,  the  interest 
attaching  to  it  being  purely  of  a sentimental 
character,  but  public  attention  was  however 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  considerable  en- 
thusiasm  was  manifested  for  its  preservation. 
Tho  house  at  Sandwich  just  destroyed  was 
a perfect  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  time  in  excellent  preservation,  and  yeb 
not  a voice  was  raised  in  its  favour.  Its 
loss  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  irreparable. 

In  moat  cities,  and  even  in  thriving  towns,  tho 
substitution  of  new  buildings  for  old  ones  is  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  however  much  wo  may 
deplore  the  changed  aspect  of  some  old  quarters, 
it  is,  no  doubt,  a sign,  as  a rule,  of  progress  and 
prosperity.  At  Sandwich,  however,  no  such 
necessity  exists.  Tho  town  is  too  large  for  its 
trade,  in  spite  of  the  stimulus  giveu  to  trade  by 
tho  railway.  Empty  houses  strike  one  at  every 
turn,  tho  grass  grows  in  the  streets,  and  every- 
where one  notices  sigua  of  decay.  The  demo- 
lition of  this  interesting  house  is  therefore  the 
more  inexcusable.  It  was  in  a habitable  con- 
dition, the  care-taker  of  the  chapel  having 
occupied  it  until  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
it  might,  with  ordinary  attention,  have  lasted  at 
least  another  century.  The  money. value  of  the 
house  aud  ground  could  nob  have  been  more 
than  3001. ; aud  I am  persuaded  that  if  the  need, 
had  been  made  known  this  sum  might  have  been 
raised  to  secure  its  retention.  Is  there  no 
archasological  society  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
interest  itself  in  the  historical  monuments  of  the 
county  ? j.  H. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  “THE  TIMES.” 

Sin, — The  paragraph  in  the  Builder  of  May 
2nd,  headed,  “ The  new  Buildings  for  the  Times,” 
incorrectly  states  that  “ tho  builders  are  the 
proprietors  of  the  Times  themselves.”  I am 
instructed  by  Mr.  Walter,  as  his  solicitor,  to 
request  you  to  correct  this  inaccuracy,  which  is 


Sir, — From  time  to  time  you  chronicle  in  your  la 

pages  the  disappearance  of  one  and  another  | one  of  several  which  appear  in  the  "paragraph, 
ancient  building,  swept  away  to  give  scope  to  the  The  buildings  have  been  erected,  nob  by  tho 

1 nTnci'i nnfl  Txranfo  nf  wir.ilm-xi  mt.  _ . . « ..  . , 


mperious  wants  of  modern  civilization.  The 
task  of  noting  decay  or  the  obliteration  of  old 
structures,  is  atjthe  best  a melancholy  one,  but 
it  is  not  without  a certain  usefulness,  and  if  it 
served  no  other  purpose  than  to  attract  attention 
to  the  lessoning  number  of  such  structures  ir 
this  country  it  would  certainly  not  be  in  vain. 
It  is  with  a view  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  tho 
few  (for  the  general  public  do  not  care  for  these 
things),  and  of  averting  if  possible  a similar  fate 
for  other  buildings,  that  I call  attention  to  the 
destruction  of  a very  perfect  specimen  of  tbo 
domestic  architecture  of  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth  century,  within  the  last  few  days,  at  Sand- 
wich,  in  Kent.  Visiting  this  town  about  three 
weeks  ago  I noticed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
cattle  market  and  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
town-hall,  a very  fine“8ixteenth.century  house 
quite  untouched  by  repairs  or  restoration  : the 
woodwork  was  in  remarkable  preservation,  and 
the  glazing  had  not  been  meddled  with.  In 
fact,  the  house  was  in  all  respects  just  as  it  was 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  showed  no 
symptoms  of  decay.  On  paying  a second  visit 
to  Sandwich  on  Thursday  last,  I fonnd  that  tho 
house  had  been  entirely  pulled  down  and  the 
whole  of  the  materials  removed,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  portion  of  the  ground-floor 
and  a chestnut  beam  11  in.  by  10  in.  and  20  ft. 


proprietors  of  the  Times,  but  by  Mr.  Walter, 
who  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  site  and  buildings, 
as  well  as  of  the  adjacent  pi’operty  in  Printing 
Houae-square.  I have  to  request  that  you  will 
insert  this  letter  in  the  next  number  of  your 
paper.  F.  L.  So.iiiES. 


THE  RATING  OF  TRAMWAYS. 

Sib, — I beg  to  inform  70U  that  tho  tramway  companies 
denied  their  liability  to  bo  assessed  to  parisli  rates,  on 
tho  ground  of  their  occupation  being  ouly  an  easement. 
This  question  was  taken  before  tho  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  through  the  parish  of  8t.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  when- 
tho  Court  decided  that  the  tramways  are  rateable. 

The  appeal  of  the  company  against  their  assessment,  in 
the  pariah  of  3t.  Mary,  Lambeth,  came  heforo  the  Assess, 
ment  Sessions  at  Westminster  on  Friday  aud  Saturday 
last,  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Poland,  and  Mr.  Besley  appearing 
for  tho  company ; Mr.  Barrow  and  Mr.  F.  Meadows 
White  for  the  parish ; tho  amount  of  assessment  appealed 
against  being  6,290L  gross,  and  6,890L  rateable  value. 

After  tho  company's  case  had  been  opened  by  Mr. 
Field,  Mr.  Ryde,  surveyor,  was  placed  iu  the  witness- 
box,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Poland,  when  ho  put  in  his 
valuation,  showing  that  the  tramways  in  Lambeth  have  no 
rateable  value,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  that  to  induce  a 
tenant  to  take  to  them,  so  that  he  may  have  a reasonable 
profit,  the  sum  of  1,2SSL  must  be  added  to  the  gross 
revenue  received  by  the  company  in  the  parish,  although 
the  gross  receipts  amounted  to  -11,0001. 

Ou  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Barrow,  Mr.  Ryde  main- 
tained  that  a tenant  could  not  be  obtained  for  tho  tram- 
ways in  Lambeth  parish,  because  ho  could  not  obtain  anr 
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profit,  after  paying  bU  outgoings,  and  proriding  a sinting- 1 revolving  buckets  and  poured  into  tbe  drying 


fund  to  renew"^  the  tramways,  horses,  cars,  and  tenants 
fiatarea.  He  also  added,  that  taking  all  the  tram.  ; 
ways  belonging  to  this  company  into  consideration,  no 
tenant  coaid  be  found  to  rent  them,  because  no  reasonable 
profit  could  be  obtained,  and  therefore  there  could  not  be 
any  rateable  yalue.  . , , , 

Mr  Eyde’s  valuation,  as  put  in,  showed  the  gross 
receipts  in  the  parish,  daring  the  year  ended  June  30th 
1873  to  be  41,000/.  j the  working  expenses,  33,657f.;  and 
rateable  value  of  stations,  1,538/. ; leaving  net  receipts 
dneto  tramway,  6,806/. ; then  deduct  occupiers’  share, 
interest,  trade  profits,  risks,  and  casualties,  3,781/.,  leaving 
a gross  estimated  rental  of  2,043/.,  from  which  he  de- 
ducted, for  repairs  and  renewals  of  tramway,  3,312/.  (to 
arrive  at  the  rateable  value),  which  left  a deficiency  of 

‘ The"  gross  earnings  of  all  the  tramways  belonging  to  this 
company  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1873,  the  length 
being  17i  miles,  was  109,872/. ; and  yet,  according  to  Mr. 
Eyde,  they  have  no  rateable  value.  The  company  paid 
7^  per  cent,  dividend  each  year. 

The  court  adjourned  until  the  29lh  and  30th  ^ 


boxes.  The  drying  machines  are  Messrs, 
Milbarn  & Co.’s  patent.  The  process  employed 
is  that  known  as  the  “Anderson  process,’ 
invented  and  patented  by  Dr.  M.F.  Anderson,  of 
Coventry.  The  works  have  been  designed  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss,  C.E.,  and  were 
built  by  Mr.  James  Marriott;  the  maclimery, 
excepting  the  extractors,  having  been  put  in  by 
Messrs.  Milburn&  Co.,  of  London.  Tbe  extractors 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Gwothcr  & Co.,  of 
SoutliwEirk. 


FOR 


reviewing  all  tbe  facts  of  tbe  case,  and  concluding  r 
with  the  expression  of  opinion  that  no  contract,  [; 
either  written  or  implied,  bad  been  entered  into  v 
whereby  a guarantee  or  warranty  was  given  by  l 
the  defendants  rendering  them  liable  for  tbe  i 
increased  cost  of  tbe  works  now  claimed  by  tbe 
plaintiffs.  Barons  Pigotb  and  Ampbletb  con.  i 
curred.  


WHAT  IS  A HOUSE  ? 

Sni, —In  reference  to  your  article  headed  “Whatii 
House  ? " and  inserted  in  your  impression  of  the  18th  of 
April  last,  we  beg  you  will  insert  the  foUowing,  in  justice 
to  us  as  you  have  entirely  misled  the  public.  The  facts 
are  these  Mr.  Lane  applied  to  us  for  bricks  to  build  a 
house  for  Mr.  Nash;  we  refused  to  supply,  unless  Mr. 
Nash  became  guarantee.  He  accordingly  did,  and  wrote 
the  guarantee  as  stated,  at  the  same  time  arranging  with 
ns  that  the  quantity  to  ho  supplied  should  be  80,OW, 
which  was  entered  in  our  order-book,  but  not^  on  the 
cuarantee,  as  we  thought  wo  could  take  Mr.  Nash’s  word. 
These  bricks  were  supplied,  less  2,900;  and  it  appears 
about  16,000  of  these,  which  were  supplied  under  ihis 
guarantee,  and  to  Mr.  Nash’s  knowledge,  as  such  were 
used  in  building  the  garden-wall,  unknown  to  us,  and 
without  the  slightest  intimation  from  either  party  that 
this  was  an  extra,  until  after  the  builder  had  thrown  up 
his  contract.  Then  Mr.  Nash  wrote  ua  to  say  that  16,000 
were  used  in  building  the  garden-wall,  which  was  a sepa- 
rate contract,  but  which  contract  was  not  forthcoming  at 
the  court  (not,  as  you  say,  the  guarantee  withdrawn,  and 
notice  given  before  this  contract  (if  any)  entered  into): 
the  guarantee  has  not  been  withdrawn  to  this  day.  ‘ 


PROPOSED  NEW  WATER-SUPPLY 
LIVERPOOL. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  C.E.,  Bolton,  in  obedi- 
ence to  instructions  given  bim  by  the  Liverpool 
Water  Committee  in  December  last,  has  reported 
upon  the  proposed  new  sebemes  for  tbe  future 
supply  of  water  to  Liverpool.  He  alludes  to 
Ulswater  Lake,  Hameswater  Lake,  tbe  head 
waters  of  tbe  Lune,  tbe  River  Hodder  district  in 
Yorkshire,  Windermere  Lake,  the  Bala  Lake 
district,  and  the  river  Wyre  district.  To  the 
last  of  these  projects  be  gives  tbe  preference, 
its  advantages  being  tbe  comparatively  short 
distance  of  tbe  district  from  Liverpool,  and, 
consequently,  its  cheapness  j tbe  ample  supply 
it  would  yield  for  many  years,  and  tbe  facilities 
afforded  by  the  formation  of  tbe  district  for 
impounding  tbe  water  for  the  supply  of  Liver- 
pool in  one  reservoir  ; there  being  a site  for  such 
a reservoir  in  Bleasedale,  upon  tbe  valley  of  the 
river  Brock,  which  would,  with  an  embankment 
of  about  110  ft.  high,  form  a reservou-  of  about 
550  acres,  containing  3,750  million  gallons,  or 
nearly  as  much  as  all  the  Rivington  reservoirs 
together.  The  Bleasedale  moors  1,500  to 


THE  NEW  CONVICT  PRISON  AT  ; 

ROCHESTER.  , 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  duri^  t 
the  past  few  weeks  in  the  works  connected  with  I 
tbe  new  convict  prison  at  Borstal,  and  already 
the  walls  of  tbe  new  prison  are  some  diatanoa«( 
above  tbe  ground.  Tbe  prison  is  intended  to  t 
accommodate  500  convicts,  together  with  thel, 
necessary  quarters  for  the  prison  official0,'3 
warders,  &o.  Tbe  extent  of  land  acquired  byl 
Government  for  tbe  purposes  of  tbe  prison  isc; 
between  30  and  40  acres,  but  only  a portion  of 
tbe  site  of  tbe  intended  buildings  is  at  present 
fenced  in,  a high  boundary  wall  being  ultimately, 
intended  to  encircle  the  whole  of  the  Govem-i 
mentland.  Alarge  number  of  convicts  bcloiigingi 
to  tbe  Chatham  convict  establishment  are  now 
employed  in  tbe  erection  of  one  of  tbe  wings  oi 
tbe  prison,  it  being  intended  to  have  the  whole 
of  tbe  work  performed  by  convicts,  under  thel 
direction  of  practical  foremen.  Temporary! 
buildings  have  been  erected  at  tbe  works,  ir. 
which  tbo  prisoners  take  their  meals.  It  isl 
expected  that  tbe  erection  of  tbe  new  prison  wil^ 
occupy  nearly  two  years,  and  then  the  convicts  wibk 
be  employed  in  the  erection  of  tbe  new  forts  a'r 
Borstal,  for  tbe  protection  of  Chatham  anw 
Rochester  on  tbe  land  side.  j 


have  laid  the  case  before  several  of  our  friends,  and.  they  j ,.  gea  level.  The  waters 


all  say  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  judge’s  ruling 
in  this  case.  It  may  possibly  bo  law,  but  it  certainly 
not  equity,  Eow.  Davis, 

■\Vm.  Tuos.  Nichols. 


PRIVATE  ROADS. 

The  case  of  “Clifford  v.  Hoare,”  decided  i 


yielded  by  the  Wyre  district  would  be  similar  in 
quality  to  the  water  of  Rivington. 


tbo  Common  Pleas  on  tbe  30th  ult.,  should  be  a 
warning  to  all  purchasers  of  building  property 
abutting  on  a private  road.  On  public  roads 
tbo  local  authorities  interfere  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  projections  to  the  detriment  of  other 
honsea,  but  Col.  Clifford,  having  purchased  for 
tbe  largo  sum  of  15,0001.  from  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  (Mr.  Hoare  being  merely  the  mortgagee) 
a portion  of  the  Kent  House  estate,  thought  to 
have  secured  an  approach  of  40  ft.  wide;  but 
three  Judges  in  banco  have  decided  that  on  a 
private  road  projections  may  be  erected,  as  long 
as  a passage  is  left. 


PROPOSED  EXPENDITURE  ON  STREETS 
AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  local  public  works  committee  ask  for  tbe 
authority  of  tbo  town  council  “ to  expend  tbo 
sum  of  35,0001.  per  annum  in  paving  the  car- 
riage-ways, and  5,0001.  in  the  construction  _ of 
foot  pavements  within  tbe  borough  ’’  ; on  which 
Mr.  Stone  will  move  that  the  committee  be 
instructed  to  report  on  the  wood  pavement  in 
Moor-street;  and  on  tbo  cost  of  paving  New- 
street,  High-street,  Bull-street,  and  Dale-end, 
with  wood.  The  public  works  committee  will 
also  ask  leave  “ to  borrow  40,0001.  for  payment 
for  the  granite  required  in  the  construction  of 
tbe  four  tramway  routes  sanctioned  by  the 
council.”  The  committee, 


STREET  IMPROVEMENT  SCHEME  AT  [j 
SHEFFIELD.  !| 

The  Hon.  Liont.-colonel  Ponsonby  Cox,  oniij 
of  the  inspectors  of  tbe  Local  Governmenf 
Board,  opened  an  inquiry  at  the  Sheffield  Tow»[ 
hall  respecting  a scheme  for  tbe  improvemeif 
of  the  streets  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  thjj 
corporation,  aud  involving  an  expenditure  oj; 
1,500,0001.  The  corporation  were  represonter 
by  Mr.  Lumley  (barrister),  and  a number  c| 
counsel  and  solicitors  appeared  on  behalf  it 
objecting  property  owners.  The  corporation  w li 
for  a provisional  order  to  enable  them  to  obtsij 
by  agreement  or  purchase,  89,000  square  yart^ 
of  property ; but  it  was  contended  on  tbe  part 
the  objectors  that  although  they  admitted  tlf 
necessity  of  street  improvements,  only  18,0(i 
square  yards  of  land  were  required  for  the  pr( 
posed  improvements  ; yet  the  corporation  soug.{ 


OPENING  OF  THE  COVENTRY  SEWAGE 
WORKS. 


oonneu.  - we  may  here  add,  to  get  the  additienal  land  m order  to  sell  it ^ 

also  asks  leave  to  reoommeed  three  assistaot  an  increased  coat,  bo  as  to  defray  the  exponM 
surveyors,  at  175h  per  annnm  each-making  a ^ “ TJh  “tStuS 


surveyors,  — - - * - 

total  salary  of  5151. ; and  to  “ negotiate  terms 
for  the  purchase  of  the  waterworks. 


The  works  recently  constructed  at  Whitby  by 
tbe  General  Sewage  Manure  Company  for  tbo 
purification  of  the  sewage  of  Coventry,  have 
been  opened.  The  directors  present  included 
Lord  Eubank,  Sir  John  Murray,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Wilkinson,  J.  F.  V.  Fitzgerald,  J.  Irving  (ex- 
Mayor  of  Carlisle),  &c.  There  were  also  present 
Mr.  H.  Soden  (Mayor  of  Coventry),  a large 
number  of  the  members  of  tho  City  Council,  and 
several  surveyors  from  other  towns.  The  works 
have  been  in  course  of  erection  for  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  are  designed  to  deal  with 
about  2,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  per  day.  The 
site  of  the  works  is  that  recently  occupied  by 
the  old  filtering-beds,  constructed  by  the  Cor- 
poration,  and  from  whence  the  sewage  water 
had  been  for  years  poured,  black  and  filthy,  into 
the  river  Sherbourne.  The  new  works  consist 
of  two  large  blocks  of  buildings,  and  four  large 
precipitating  tanks.  The  sewage  first  of  all 
comes  in  contact  with  revolving  extractors,  the 
effect  being  that  all  solid  substances  are  arrested. 
These  are  constructed  upon  the  plan  inventedby 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham.  The  sewage  is  then  mixed 
with  chemicals  by  an  agitator,  It  now  passes 
to  another  block  of  buildings,  where  lime  is 
added  to  the  sewage,  aud  the  final  chemical 
treatment  applied,  the  sewage  passes  thence 
into  the  precipitating  tanks  ontside.  Adjacent 
is  the  apparatus  for  drying  the  precipitate,  which 
is  the  marketable  product.  The  water  flowed 
from  tbe  large  tank  in  a very  clear  state.  Fish, 
placed  in  the  water,  had  lived  therein  for  some 
twelve  days.  The  precipitate  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tanks  is  drawn  through  valves  into  an 
imdergrooud  chamber,  to  be  thence  drawn  up  by 


the  whole  thing  was  one  of  the  greatest  lao;| 
jobbing  speculations  of  the  present  day. 


THORN  V.  THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND 
CORPORATION  OF  LONDON. 

This  was  made  a special  case  for  the 
opinion  of  the  full  Court  of  Exchequer,  in 
pursuance  of  an  order  made  by  Mr.  Baron 
Bramwell.  It  was  originally  an  action  com- 
menced towards  the  close  of  last  year,  but 
there  was  a controversy  involved  which  had  been 
previously  before  an  arbitrator.  Tbe  plaintiffs, 
Messrs.  Thorn  Brothers,  were  the  contractors 
for  the  building  of  the  present  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
the  whole  cost  of  same,  according  to  the  original 
estimate,  being  269,0001.  It  was  alleged  in  the 
plaintiffs’  declaration  that  they  had  a warranty 
or  guarantee  that  the  bridge  in  question  should 
be  constructed  according  to  certain  plans  and 
specifications  ; that  the  work  bad  been  carried 
on  to  a certain  extent  according  to  such  plans 
and  specifications  of  the  engineer  of  the  corpora- 
tion, Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt,  of  George-street,  West- 
minster ; that  then  it  was  found  impossible  to 
proceed  according  to  those  plans  and  specifica- 
tions,  and  that  tho  work  had  to  be  continued 
upon  a totally  different  plan,  and  in  a manner 
involving  a much  larger  expenditure  of  money 
than  was  at  first  anticipated.  Tho  result  was 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  out  of  pocket  the  sum  of 
150,0001.  On  the  part  of  tho  defendants  it  was 
denied  that  any  such  warranty  or  guarantee  as 
alleged  arose  out  of  those  plans  and  specifica- 
tions upon  which  the  Messrs.  Thorn  contracted. 
The  arguments  were  opened  on  the  27th  of 
April,  and  concluded  on  Monday.  The  Lord 
, Chief  Baron  pronounced  an  elaborate  judgment, 


TEE  “ZETLAND”  WORKING  MEN’S  ij 
HALL  AT  RICHMOND.  j 

The  corner-stone  of  a Working  Men’s  Hall  { 
Institute  has  been  laid  at  Richmond,  in  YoR 
shire,  by  tho  Countess  of  Zetland.  The  Earl, I 
Zetland  gavo  the  site,  a very  eligible  one,  ai 
defrayed  the  cost  of  the  building.  The  ereotb 
of  the  hall  is  to  bo  carried  out  by  Messi? 
Thwaites  & Son,  of  Richmond  ; the  other  woK 
men  engaged  being  Mr.  W.  Naylor,  joiner’s  vyob^ 
Mr.  Barker,  plumber;  Mr.  Barnes,  slater,  Ripi! 
The  building  is  expected  to  be  completed  alb 
opened  in  the  autumn.  ^ I 

The  dimensions  of  tbo  hall  are  53  ft.  long  i 
24  ft.,  and  about  30  ft.  high.  There  will  be  fc 
rooms  upstairs  and  one  down,  the  latter  beii 
49  ft.  by  20  ft.  In  this,  the  principal  rooDQ,oi. 
certs,  readings,  lectures,  discussions,  and  SOC' 
meetings,  will  be  held  ; the  others  being  of 
nature  of  class-rooms.  I 

The  architect  is  Mr.  M.  Davidson,  of  Darhii 
ton ; and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Cross.  ^ 
The  hall  ia  built  of  stone,  obtained  from  i 
Zetland  estate  ; and  the  building,  which  wUW 
without  any  special  pretensions  to  ornameni 
tion,  will  be  fitted  up  at  the  Earl’s  expei) 
The  site  selected  is  at  the  corner  of  Newbigl' 
and  Bargate,  opposite  the  Freemasons’  H( 
another  memorial  of  the  liberality  of  theZeth 
family,  the  late  Earl  having  defrayed  the  cosh 


Grantham. — The  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Adolpl 
Came,  of  London,  for  New  Hospital,  have  b-; 
selected  in  limited  competition. 
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Tlie  New  Law  Courts. — Some  particulars 


Boltoii-le>Moors. — A now  Wealoyan  Metho- 
dist Chapel  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Toppings, 
Turton,  near  Bolton,  from  drawings  prepared  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Ormrod,  architect,  of  Nelson-square, 
to  the  actual  commencement  of  the  works  I Bolton.  The  building  will  have  stone  founds, 
iro  given  in  the  Daily  Chronicle.  The  eon. , and  above  plinth  brick  walls,  faced  front 
) act  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Bull  & been  and  sides,  with  patent  pressed  bricks,  relieved 

liimnionced  by  the  laying  of  the  first  brick,  j ^yith  stone  and  blue  brick  dressings.  The  design 
(ii  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  building,  by  ] jg  Gothic  in  character,  and  arranged  on  plan  to 
Hr.  Henry  Bull,  the  senior-partner  of  the  lirm,  I accommodate  2G0  persons  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
’ the  presence  of  about  a dozen  persons,  oesides  I scholars’  gallery  over  vestibules  to  the  front  for 
re  out-lookers  from  the  windows  of  the  Law  I seventy  scholars,  and  an  orchestra  (behind  the 
i :8titution.  Mrs.  H.  Bull  laid  the  second  brick,  puipjt)  over  minister’s  vestry  for  sixteen ; total, 
jkd  the  others  present  each  followed  smto  with  a!  34(3.  .^q  estimate  of  Mr.  Wm.  Townson, 
look-bnck  and  trowel  full  of  mortar.  The  ' Guilder;  of  Bolton  (l,330i.),  has  been  accepted, 
niokwork  that  is  to  show  will  bo  laid  in  red  i ...  ..  . . 

1 licks  of  a now  shape,  specially  designed  for  the  i Royal  Institution  oi  Great  Britain. — The 
irk,  and  made  by  Messrs.  Bull  & Sons,  at ! meeting  of  the  members  of  this  institu- 

snilworth,  near  Southampton.  These  red  bricks  ! been  heldj  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Hue, 

>,0  10  in.  by  5 in.,  by2i  in.,  and  five  courses  will  | D-C-L.,  F.ll.S.,  vice-president,^  in  the  chair. 
I ual  four  of  the  ordinary. shaped  bricks.  There  i annual  report  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors 
'■■  ■ ■ . - - - - fQj.  jjjg  year  1873  was  read  and  adopted.  It 

testified  to  the  increasing  prosperity  and 


bo  also  a considerable  introduction  of  these 
«cks  moulded  into  fancy  patterns  at  one  end 
B on  one  side. 

rHer  Majesty’s  Theatre  for  Sale. — Messrs, 
linnock,  Galsworthy,  & Chinnock  have  received 
[itructions  from  the  trustees  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
jilloway,  to  sell  by  auction,  at  the  auction 
I xt.  City,  on  the  20th  of  May,  this  property, 
jwdacing  a present  net  improved  ground-rent 
^,1711.  l ia.,  until  Michaelmas,  1891,  when  the 
BO  now  held  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  as  assignee 
Mr.  Benjamin  Lumley,  expires,  and  the  pur- 
liser  will  bo  entitled  to  possession  for  the 
jiaiuJer  of  a term  expiring  in  1912,  when  the 
ate  falls  to  the  Crown.  The  same  trustees 
tiQ  also  given  orders  to  Messrs.  Chinnock  to 

Etho  Opera  Arcade,  Haymarket,  producing 
151.  per  annum,  extending  from  Pall-mall  to 
irles-street,  and  leasehold,  to  bo  sold,  free 
-im  ground-rent  and  land-tax,  for  a term  of 
I'Ut  thirty-eight  years  unexpired,  when  the 
'perty  may  be  renewed  from  the  Crown. 
Iffargate : the  Borough  Surveyorship. — 
"je  gentlemen  having  been  selected  from 
I forty-two  applicants  for  this  office,  the 
liter  was  then  referred  to  the  council  in 
Iimitteo  to  select  the  surveyor  from  these 
L They  met  for  this  purpose  on  Tues. 

last.  The  five  gentlemen  selected  were 
I M.  Warren  (of  Walworth,  salary,  11.  lOs. 
|week)  } Mr.  H.  S.  Copland  (salary,  200Z.)  j 
Ai  Eobson  (West  Ham,  salary,  200Z.) ; Mr.  G. 
K Steed  (Bradford,  salary,  200Z.) ; Mr.  H. 
^am  (Croydon,  salary,  200Z.).  When  the  final 
di  came,  we  believe  the  matter  rested  between 
•^srs.  Hobson  & Latham,  and  when  these 
nf  ies  were  put  to  the  vote,  sis  bauds  wore 
■ql  up  in  favour  of  Mr.  Robson  aud  five  for 
Latham.  The  recommendation  of  the  former 
.lemaii  will  probably  be  confirmed  by  the 
'icU. 

i’all  of  a House  at  Walsall.— The  fall  of 
,rgo  part  of  a three-storied  house,  in  StafTord- 
■et,  Walsall,  has  taken  place.  The  owner  had 
jiutly  been  making  some  alterations  and 
irovements  in  the  property,  which  is  old,  and 
Jind  four  workmen  were  engaged  in  digging 
li'the  soil  under  one  half  of  the  house,  to  make 
.‘liar.  While  thus  occupied  they  were  alarmed 
ft  !oml  crackings  of  the  walls  and  windows,  and 
W^drew  from  the  excavation.  Six  members  of 
,U<fami]y  were  sleeping  on  the  premises.  Some 
i^^iese  had  already  been  aroused  by  the  noise 
Moe  cracking  of  the  walls  aud  windows,  and 
aAiu  their  night-clothes,  were  got  out  into  the 
L et.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  half  of  the 
lilt  of  the  dwelling  aud  the  greater  part  of  one 
ibiie  side  walls  fell  into  the  street.  The  other 
J ^s  of  the  building  were  subsequently  shored 
Hinder  the  direction  of  the  borough  surveyor. 
I ’ew  Railway  Station,  for  Leicester. — 
oilearn  that  at  a meeting  held  recently  in 
0 Ion  of  the  Midland,  London  aud  North- 
(Item,  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
lies,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a jointrailway 
ic  on  at  Leicester  on  an  extensive  scale,  to 
Ik  mmodato  the  traffic  of  the  three  railway 
Mipanies.  The  site  will  comprise  about  15 
•)o.3,  aud  we  understand  that  a largo  firm 
38  pyiiig  extensive  premises  in  the  vicinity  of 
at  present  passenger  station  are  prepared  to 
4 r the  site  occupied  by  them  on  reasonable 
rti  advantageous  terms,  and  which  cannot  fail 
ih  ontributo  at  all  events  to  a considerable 
.‘iit'ovemeut  of  the  facade  of  the  new  building, 
wiistitution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  next 
ling,  to  be  hold  on  Monday  evening, 
11th,  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
:.h,  entitled  “Agricultural  Geology.” 


efficiency  of  the  institution,  and  congratulated 
the  members  on  the  fact  that  the  new  labora- 
tories had  been  constructed  and  fitted  up  by 
means  of  funds  contributed  by  themselves  j and 
that  this  heavy  charge  is  not  larger  than  the 
surplus  income  of  a few  years  will  probably  be 
able  to  reimburse. 

Berkshire  Archaeological  and  Architec- 
tural Society. — A meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Athenaenm,  Reading,  last  week,  Mr. 
Fred.  W.  Albnry,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 
Amongst  the  members  present  were, — Messrs. 
Joseph  Morris,  Wm.  J.  Martin,  Corder,  Keats, 
Walker,  J.  J.  Cooper,  etc.  Tho  subject  under 
discussion  was,  “ The  planning  and  construction 
of  school  buildings,”  and  the  discussion  was  very 
materially  assisted  by  plans  of  schools  now  built, 
or  in  course  of  erection,  in  Reading  and  the 
neighbourhood,  which  were  submitted  to  the 
meeting  by  some  of  the  local  architects.  Thirty, 
four  new  members  of  the  society  were  nominated 
for  election  at  the  ensuing  meeting. 

St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Paddington. — At 
the  conclusion  of  the  business  of  the  election  of 
churchwardens  in  tho  vestry  in  this  parish,  a 
motion  was  made  to  take  steps  for  tho  comple- 
tion of  this  church,  by  the  erection  of  tho  tower, 
as  originally  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Little, 
the  architect.  A public  meeting  has  since  been 
held  in  the  boys’  school-room,  and  resolutions 
were  passed  expressing  the  necessity  of  erecting 
tho  tower,  soliciting  subscriptions,  aud  entrusting 
the  carrying  out  the  object  to  the  committee. 
Subscriptions  up  to  this  time  amount  to  between 
-lOOi.  aud  500Z.  Tho  amount  required  is  esti- 
mated at  1,5001. 

Library  for  Glasgow.  — The  Glasgow 
Herald  understands  that  the  late  Mr.  Stephen 
Mitchell,  tobacco  manufacturer  in  the  city,  has 
bequeathed  to  the  corporation  of  Glasgow  the 
munificent  sum  of  70,0001.,  to  be  applied  in 
founding  a public  library,  which  shall  be  fur- 
nished  with  all  books  not  of  an  immoral  tendency. 
The  donor  stipulates  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
Glasgow  Corporation  being  unable  to  accept 
this  trust,  it  shall  be  offered  to  the  Edinburgh 
authorities ; aud  failing  their  acceptance  of  it, 
the  money  shall  be  divided  for  bnrsary  purposes 
between  the  universities  of  the  two  cities. 

Tlie  Salt  Statue. — A medal  iu  commemora- 
tion of  tho  completion  of  this  statue  has  just 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  R.  Eagle  & Co.,  engravers, 
Bradford.  The  obverse  contains  a likeness 
of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  On  the  reverso  there  is 
a representation  of  the  statue.  Tho  inscription 
on  the  reverse  is,  “ Erected  in  honour  to  Sir 
Titus  Salt,  Bart. — Bradford,  187'i;”  and  on 
the  obverse  the  words  “ Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bart.,” 
are  engraved.  A copy  of  the  medal  has  been 
produced  in  silver  for  Sir  Titus.  The  ordinary 
medal  is  engraved  upon  bright  metal,  and  in 
size  is  a trifle  larger  than  a crown-piece. 

Road-making  in  London.  — Piccadilly  is 
being  laid  in  part  with  a new  kind  of  pavement. 
This  consists  of  small  blocks  of  granite,  placed, 
so  far  as  arrangement  is  concerned,  in  tho  usual 
way,  but  on  a thick  bed  of  tan.  This,  in  its 
torn,  lies  on  a stratum  of  oreosoted  deals  placed 
close  together,  while  these  are  supported  on 
stout  beams  running  across  the  street.  It  is 
expected  that  tho  granite  treated  in  this  way 
will  at  once  form  a durable  pavement,  and 
greatly  modify  the  jolting  which  is  the  ground 
of  the  principal  objection  to  that  material. 

Eastbourne  Cemetery. — The  local  Burial 
Board  have  offered  101.  lOs.  for  the  best  design 
for  the  laying  out  of  ground  for  this  cemetery. 


Appointment  of  Leicestershire  County 
Surveyor. — A new  surveyor  for  the  county  of 
Leicester,  has  been  appointed  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  M.  J.  Dain,  resigned  from  ill  health,  after 
serving  for  many  years  as  county  surveyor. 
There  were  three  candidates  nominated, — Mr. 
James  B.  Smith,  who  had  performed  the  duties 
of  the  office  while  Mr.  Dain  was  ill  5 Mr.  Colin 
A.  Macaulay,  and  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Norman.  Mr. 
Smith  was  elected  to  the  office,  by  a majority  of 
22,  to  21  for  Mr,  Macaulay,  and  5 for  Mr, 
Norman. 

The  Yorkshire  College  of  Science, 
Leeds. — At  a meeting  of  the  donors  of  tho 
Yorkshire  College  of  Science,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  M.P.,  the 
constitution  of  the  college  (towards  which  the 
sum  of  25,0001.  has  been  promised)  was  con- 
eidered  and  agreed  upon,  and  a Board  of 
Governors  elected.  The  name  of  the  association 
is  to  be  the  “Yorkshire  College  of  Science,” 
and  it  is  to  meet  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere. 

Proposed  Reopening  of  Glass  Works. — 
The  glass  manufactory  at  Hartlepool,  which  haa 
been  lying  idle  for  some  years,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  a number  of  gentlemen  belonging  to 
Sunderland,  who  intend  to  form  a limited  liability 
company  to  work  tho  concern.  Mr.  John  Dees, 
formerly  engineer  with  Messrs.  James  Hartley 
& Co.,  of  Sunderland,  will  be  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  tho  works. 

New  Institution  Building  for  Astley 
Bridge. — It  is  stated  that  the  late  Mr.  Eden, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Eden  & Thwaites,. 
bleachers,  Bolton,  has  left  10,0001.  for  the 
erection  and  40,0001.  for  the  endowment  of  an 
institution  for  the  aged  at  Astley  Bridge. 

The  Bristol  New  Fish  Market. — The  new 
fish-market  in  Nicholas-street,  Bristol,  has  been 
opened.  It  is  a suitable  and  spacious  bnilding. 
The  place  is  easy  of  access  and  airy.  The  local 
Times  suggests  the  erection  of  a fish  tavern  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Indian  Civil  Engineering  College. — It  is 
announced  that  the  Competitive  Examination 
will  commence  on  June  16tb,  and  not  in  July,  as 
the  earlier  advertisements  stated. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  Ho.  8,  Hindo-streot, 
Mauchestcr-square,  for  tho  vestry  of  Bt.  Marylebone, 


Mr.  C.  Eales,  architect 
Findlield  .. 

■Watersou  

Greenwood  & Sons 

Scott  

Kelly,  Bros 

Botting  

Charlton  & Martin 

Ebbs  & Bon  

Porter 

Brown  (accepted) 
Seed 


,.  £1,297  0 0 
..  1,290  0 0 
.,  1,270  0 0 
..  1,217  0 0 
..  1,217  0 0 
..  1.203  0 0 
..  1,191  0 0 
..  1,120  0 0 
..  1,050  0 0 
,.  1,050  0 0 
905  0 0 


For  deepening  the  river  Kennet,  &c.,  Reading,  for  the 
Reading  Banitary  Authority  (contract  No.  1.)  Messrs. 
Lawson  & Mansergh,  engineers 

Wurr  & Lewis  £33,139  19  0 

Vickers 29,341  17  0 

Dickinson 24,174  17  0 

Neave  & Sons 22,025  10  6 

Munday  (accepted)  19,473  15  0 

For  finishings  to  Alperton  Park  Mansion,  Sndbnry, 
Middlesex,  for  Mr.  Henry  J.  Hall.  Mr.  J.  M.  Dean, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & 
Bona  : — 

Grimwood  & Sou  (accepted)  ...  £1,663  0 0 

Forrepairing  High-street,  Dumbarton : — 

Brand  k Sons  £3,376  0 0 

Huy 3,123  0 0 

W.  &D.Noilson 2,S95  0 0 

A.  A J.  Faill  (accepted)  2,833  0 0 

Kirkwood  2,437  0 0 

For  pier,  Dumbarton  : — 

1/  Wood. 

W.  & J.  York  

Miller  & Brown  

J.  A D.  Maxwell 

Lawson  

A.  & K.  McDonald 

Coghill  k Co.  (accepted) 

Jf  Irot 

Stewart  & Sons  

A.  k K.  McDonald 


,.  £6,204  11  11 
..  6,874  19  6 
..  6,802  6 4 
. 6,611  10  9 


0 


For  new  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  at  Toppings, 
Turton,  near  Bolton.  Mr.  Thomas  Urmrod,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect : — 

Extra  for 
pitch  pine  fittings, 

Bryce  £1,478  10  0 ...  £50  0 0 

J.&J.  Leach  ...  1,628  10  0 ...  (not  stated) 

Thompson 1,4-6S  0 0 ...  80  0 0 

Martin 1,390  0 0 ...  65  0 0 

Skinner  k Young  1,375  0 0 ...  42  0 0 

Townson *1,364  6 0 ...  40  0 0 

* Since  revised,  and  reduced  to  1,3301.,  which  has  been 

accepted.  

For  alterations  aud  additions  to  West  Bradenham 
Vicarage,  Norfolk.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect 

Goss  £768  0 0 

Farrow  (accepted) 745  0 0 
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For  restoriug  tho  roof  of  the  nave  of  Halvergate  church, 
Horfolk.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipaon,  architect 

Cornish  £520  0 0 

0 0 

Hawes  (accepted)  390  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  “The  Grapes”  public- 
iouse,  No.  7,  Fore-street,  City,  for  Mr.  IVni.  Ball.  Mr. 
Edmund  Woodthorpe,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Welch  & Atkinson 

Outhwaite  & Bon £1,283  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 1,2S3  0 0 

Perry,  Brothers  1,236  0 0 

Pritchard  1,187  0 0 

Ne'vman  & Mann 1,123  0 0 

Larke  (accepted)  1,069  0 0 


Fpr  the  erection  of  houses  and  shops,  Newington- 
eeuseway,  for  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Latimer,  & Spurgeon. 
Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Son,  architects  -. — 

Thomas  £1,235  0 0 

Bush  3,170  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  houses  and  shops,  Newington- 
■causeway,  for  Messrs.  Barling,  Best,  Gates,  Jones,  Pearce, 
amith,  and  Dr.  Tanner.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Son, 
architects  : — _ . 

Perry  & Co.... £19,609  0 0 

Downs  & Co 19,245  0 0 

Marsland 19,187  0 0 

Tarrant 1S.99S  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  18,935  0 0 

Thompson  18,400  0 0 

Colls  a Son 18,369  0 0 

Chapman... 18,2''2  0 0 

Lawrance 18,172  0 0 

Langmead  & Way 18,04-1  0 0 

Rider 1",868  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 17,707  0 0 

Shepherd 17,525  0 0 


For  mansion  at  Bures  Leigh,  Surrcv,  for  Mr.  E.  Cbar- 
Dgton.  Messrs.  Snooke  & Stock,  architects.  _Quantities 


by  Mr.  Jas.  Marsland,  and  Messrs.  Widnell  & Trollop( 

Dove  Bros £15,495  0 0 

Brown  14,980  0 0 

Carruthers  14,975  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  14,766  0 0 

Adamson  & Son 14,639  0 0 

Brass 13,730  0 0 

Perry  & Co jo, 060  0 0 

Coleman  13,575  0 0 

Rider  & Son 13,463  0 0 

Avis  & Co 13,340  0 0 


For  new  schools,  Walnut  Tree-walk,  Lambeth  division 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Quantities  supplied. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect 

Brass  ...  £6,815  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 6,630  0 0 

Downs  & Co 6,560  0 0 

Clarke  & Braeey 6,642  0 0 

Perry  & Co 6,500  0 0 

Kelly,  Bros 6,500  0 0 

Tyernian  6,410  0 0 

McLachlan 6, ’HO  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  6,274  0 0 

Crockett 6,253  0 0 

Howard  6,195  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  3f  HOI 6,164  0 0 

Jerrard  


6,049  0 0 


For  studio,  Haverstock-hill.  Messrs.  Batterbury  & 
Huxley,  architects.  Quantities  supplied:— 

Chamberlain,  Bros £621  15  0 

Nightingale  680  0 0 

Axlbrd  676  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  670  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  651  15  0 

Linzeli  & Son  491  15  0 


For  three  studios,  at  Haverstock-hill,  for  Messr.a.  M.  & 
D.  W.  Stretch.  Messrs.  Batterbury  & Huxley,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied 

Chamberlain,  Bros £1,907  6 0 

Nightingale  1,770  0 0 

Axtbrd 1,746  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,740  0 0 

Mauley  & Rogers 1,711  6 0 

Linzcll  & Son  1,509  0 0 


iilng  them).— C.  C.  (there  is  uothing  to  be  itone  a 
ineipeoaive  nnd  without  troifble  A V.  (slioulil  have  teach 
earlier).— ilr.  D.  (uext  week).— A E.  P.  (next  week).— Mr.  T. 
week). — J.  G.  (article,  ii  sent,  almll  have  attention). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  polullng  out  hooka  and  gl 
addresses. 

( atatcinents  oi  facts,  ilata  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  acootupti 
b7  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesaarU>i 
publication. 

IfoTE. The  responilbillty  of  signed  articles,  and  papetatei' 

public  meetiiiijB,  rests,  uf  course,  with  the  autbora 


For  studio  and  chambers,  at  Havcrsfock-hill,  for  Mr. 
H.  R.  Robertson.  Messrs.  Batterbury  & Huxley,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied  : — 

Chamberlain,  Bros £1,C62  0 0 

Axford 946  0 0 

Nightingale  940  0 0 

Newman  A Maun 931  0 0 

Manley  tk  Rogers 852  0 0 

Linzeli  S Son  805  0 0 


For  three  houses  and  shops,  Weymouth-atreet,  Port- 
land-plaoe,  for  Mr.  A.  Craddock.  Mr.  W.  A.  Baker, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Hughes  : — 

Perkins  £5,493  0 0 

Watson,  Bros 6,216  0 0 

Cnllum  6,147  0 0 

Mitchell 4,9.30  0 0 

Butler*' •1,123  0 0 

Batty  .“ 3,900  0 0 

* Accepted  subject  to  amendment. 


For  rebuilding  No.  3,  Pantou-street,  for  Mr.  Percival. 
Mr.  Ashdown,  architect: — 

Holland  & Hanuen £1,966  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 1,647  0 0 

Macey 1,615  0 0 

McLachlan 1,687  0 0 


For  additions  to  a house  at  Enfield.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill 
architect : — 

Bentley  £435  0 0 

Fairbead  306  0 0 

Patman,  Bros 370  0 0 


For  new  granary,  Wapping,  fer  Mr.  Hinkley.  Mr. 

Duucb,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Raggett : — 

Moreland  & Nison  £7,930  0 0 

Killby 7,768  0 0 

Crockett 7,700  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw  7,650  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 7,436  0 0 

Gammon  &,  Sons 7,393  0 0 

Watts 7,081  0 0 

Ennor 6,932  0 0 


Forfive  studios  at  Haverstock-hill.  Messrs.  Batterbury 
& Huxley,  architects  : — 

Chamberlain,  Bros £3,591  0 0 

Nightingale  3,290  0 0 

Axlbrd 3,263  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 3,241  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 3,118  0 0 

Kelly,  Bro-iJ 3,118  0 0 

Linzeli  Si  Son  2,806  0 0 


For  painting  the  exterior  of  the  Leytonstone  Industrial 
Schools,  for  the  guardians  of  St.  Matibew,  Bethnal-green. 
Mr.  W.  Mundy,  architect:  — 

Howard £268  0 0 

Draper  Si  Preeoe 250  0 0 

Berry  St  Moss  315  0 0 

Edwards 223  10  0 

Blackmore  & Morley 215  0 0 

Arber 195  0 0 

Charlton  A Martin..... 169  0 0 

Mansell 165  0 0 

Riches 115  0 0 

Jeakes  (accepted)  109  0 0 


For  stables,  coach-house,  Ac.,  at  the  Sycamores,  Lee, 
Kent,  for  Mr.  W.  C.  Harvey.  Mr.  J.  E.  Sauuders, 
architect  i — 

Hammer  £700  0 0 

Sabey 669  0 0 

Jerrard  668  0 0 


For  warehouses  in  Farriugdon. road,  for  Messrs.  Orrin 
• Geer.  6Ir.  W.  S.  VVitberiogton,  architect.  Quantities 
applied  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  A Giffard  ; — 

Morter  £1,0-40  0 0 

Robins..,  3,995  0 0 

Grover..,  3,975  0 0 

Lucas,  Bros 3,940  0 0 

• Williams  A Son  3,940  0 0 

Bird 3,935  0 0 

Staines  A Son  3,884  0 0 

Perry  A Co 3,880  0 0 

Bider  3,380 

Waldram  A Co 3,851 


.ngs  .. 


Elkington  . 


0 0 


3,790  0 0 


For  alterations  to  “ Fountain”  Tavern,  Amwell-streot, 
for  Mrs.  Robinson.  Mr.  J.  W.  Freer  Gee,  architect 

Merritt  A Ashby £693  0 0 

Martin  632  Q 3 


For  stabling,  Ac.,  in  Coburg-row,  Westminster,  for  j 
T Cane.  Mr.  Josh,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied! 

Smith  A Co £3,600  0 0 ! i* 

Hayles  A Son  1,759  0 0 

Loin'  1,768  0 0 ' 

Langmead  A Way  1,639  0 0 

Smith  1,472  0 0 ' 

Downs 1,250  0 0 ' 

Mason  A Bristow 1,219  0 0 ' 

Heath 1,149  0 0 < 

Aitcheson  A Walker  1,075  0 0 ! i 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


B.  A.  C.— T.  W.  C.-0.  B.— A.  T.~J.  D.— W,  P,  O.-T.  J.  i 
A.  E.  H.-E.  W.— J.  G.  a.-C.  L.-J.  ^y.  R.— W.  C.  B.-A.  C.  I 
B.— E.  O.— J.  SI.  G-- 


H.  t H.— C.  & Sons.— W.  & Co.— F.  B.  (it  depends  on  ciccmnstWBsl 
L.  M.  (if  there  be  any  exceptioiml  difflniUies  in  the  way  os 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.' 


■ — Bltuationa  I Sitvutk 

Wauled.  Vaca: 

Six  lines  (about  4fty  words)  or  under  ..  2a.  lid.  4a.  ft. 
Each  addlUonal  line  (about  ten  words)..  Os.  6d.  1 Oa  ft, 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


" THE  BUILDER  " is  suppilled,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  rsdr 
in  any  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19i  per  uri 
Payabla  ist  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stampe  accepted  for  amounts  under  5b.  Anylarpr 
should  bo  remitted  by  Money  Ord 
King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W,C.  to 


DOUGLAa  FOUKDBINJI" 


Advertisements  ca/rvnot  be  receivedfor  the  cw 
week's  issue  later  thorn  THREE  o’clock  f 
on  THURSDAY. 


Bath.  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limitei 
Qiiarrymen  and  Stone  Mercliants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depi 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  HiugdoDi, 


application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [At, 


STONE  BROTHERS, 

Bath  Stone  Merchants, 
supply  direct  from  theii’  own  Quanles  !— ; 
Box  Ground,  Corsbam  Down,  , 
Farleigu  Down,  Combe  Down, 

AND  Stoke  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office, 
London  Depot,  G.W.R.  Mileage  Station,  Paddingt 
Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  fixing.[A^ 


For  staircase  and  baths,  at  the  Convent,  Rochampton, 

Dove,  Bros £2,600  0 0 

Longroire  A Burge 2,-400  0 0 

Turner  A Sons 2.199  0 0 

Macev..  2,197  0 0 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— T 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  q" 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  On 
can  be  executed  without  a day’s  delay.-' 
samples  and  further  particulars,  apply  to. 


For  new  factory,  for  Mr.  MoGlashau,  Smart' s-buildings 
Holborn.  Mr.  iVehearne,  architect : — 

Patman  A Fotheringham £2,418  0 0 

Simpson 2,293  0 0 

Adamson  2,295  0 0 

Colls  A Sons 2,247  0 0 

Macey,,  2.149  0 0 


For  premisoa,  New-inn-yarJ,  Linooln's-inn-fields,  for 
Mr.  Hanson.  Mr.  Trehearue,  architect: — 

Simpson £3,786  0 0 

Adiimson  3,690  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham 3,682  0 0 

Macey 3,546  0 0 

CoUs  A Sous  (accepted)  3,523  0 0 


For  supplying  and  laying  water  mains,  sluices,  and 
hydrants,  Ac.,  lor  the  Guildford  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
Henry  Peak,  surveyor 

Mains  as  laid  at 
per  yard. 


8.  d.  8.  d. 

Neave  A Sons  £1,880  0 0 13  4 11  7 

Jones  A Sons 1,594  10  0 10  0 8 6 

Coker  1,526  0 0 10  0 S 6 

MarshaU 1,445  0 0 10  0 7 6 

Cooke  1,321  18  11  8 4 7 3 

Painter  1,250  0 0 8 6 6 Hi 

Miller  1,249  0 0 8 6 9 2 

Turner  1,230  9 6 8 0 6 8 

Chandler  A Son  ...  1,182  16  9 7 lOi  6 8i 

Hassell  A Co 1,120  0 0 8 0 7 6 

GillACarliDg(acc.)  1,120  0 0 8 0 6 3 

Batch  I,f89  0 0 7 9 6 6 

Doewra  1,060  0 0 7 4 6 0 


For  cottage  residence  at  Wisborougb  Green,  Susses. 
Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect:— 

Mason £1,067  0 0 

J.  A D.  Wadey  (accepted)  998  0 0 


MANAGER,  at  the  Quarries,  Narbertlw^ 


R.S.O. 


Asphalte. 

Seyasel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAET  & 0 0' 

Office : 

No.  117,  Canuon-street,  E.C. — '■ 


piiig  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  i. 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMO 
29,  Charing-crosB,  S.W.,  with  accuracy ; 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Cot 
Traced,  or  Lithographed.— [Advt.] 


Manufacturers  and  Warehousemen, 


T.  T 11  E L 0 A II  & SONS, 

GOOD  I 

FLOOR 
CLOTH 
KAMPTULIG 
CORE 
CAEPEl 


BUPERIOE 

GOCOA-NUT 

FIBRE 


MATTING  gg^  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

AND 

MATS. 
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Proposed  Decoration 
of  St.  Paul’s. 


E have  already  no' 
ticed  that  the  model 
executed  under  Mr. 
Burgee’s  direction, 
and  exhibiting 
his  echeme  for  the 
decoration  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  is 
placed  in  the  archi. 
tectural  room  at  the 
Royal  Academy;  and, 
in  conjunction  with 
the  description  pub- 
lished byE-  Stanford 
(Charing  - cross),  it 
gives  a better  oppor- 
tunity than  the  public 
have  yet  had  for  esti- 
mating  the  scope  and 
pi  o'jable  result  of  the 
scheme.  The  models 
(for  there  are,  strictly 
speaking,  two)  repre- 
sent a half-bay  of  the 
nave  and  a bay  of  the 
aisle,  in  one  group : 
the  othei’  portion  re- 
iresenting  a bay  of  the  choir  and  of  the  north 
hoir  aisle,  the  ante-apse  with  aisle,  and  the 
)3e. 

The  description  commences  by  stating  the 
lain  object  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Burges,  the  neces- 
ity  of  giving  “greater  light  and  brightness” 
lo  the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  the 
Drelude  to  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  project, 
lipon  which  we  have  before  remarked,  of  veneer- 
ing tho  whole  interior,  except  where  mosaic  is 
|j8ed,’with  marble.  The  more  wo  think  of  this,  tho 
noro  we  feel  unablo  to  comprehend  how  such  a 
lohenie  can  be  considered  consistent  with  archi- 
ectural  feeling,  or  even  with  common  sense,  or 
lowitpossiblycametobe  put  forward  by  so  detor- 
]nincd  an  opponent  of  “shams”  as  Mr.  Barges 
s in  general  understood  to  be.  If  it  were 
merely  introducing  marble  into  the  panels  in  the 
pilasters,  this  woiild  be  a different  thing ; but 
he  proposition  is  to  case  the  whole  of  the  solid 
(nasonry  (after,  we  presume,  sinking  tho  face  of 
C-t  to  the  necessary  depth)  with  a veneer  of 
[garble,  tho  angles  of  tho  piers  being  finished 
i,ffith  L-shaped  pieces,  to  avoid  a joint  near  the 
^dge,  which  would  show  the  thickness  of  the 
■reneer.  If  a building  wore  originally  constructed 
liltn  this  way,  it  would  be  a questionable  proceed- 
* ing,  and  would  bo  very  much  open  to  criticism 
; ifrom  an  architect’s  point  of  view;  but  to  apply 
t i.3uch  a covering  to  an  immense  building  already 
fcronstructed  in  stone  is  simply  an  absurdity, 
^whether  it  be  regarded  from  an  fcsthefcic  or  a 
^practical  point  of  view.  We  hope  the  public 
d'will  have  their  eyes  opened  as  to  the  real  mean- 
Viing  of  this  part  of  the  scheme ; and  are  assured 
» that  whenever  this  is  the  case,  there  will  be  a 
mgeneral  feeling  of  disapproval,  and  a refusal 
L to  advance  public  or  private  money  for  such 
II  a wholesale  disintegration  of  the  interior  of  the 
ilibuildiug. 

1 In  further  considering  the  scheme  of  decora- 
1 tion  hero  illustrated,  it  must  be  remembered 
I;  that  the  sequence  of  colours  increasing  in  rich- 
^ iness  towards  the  roof,  is  based  upon  the  under- 
i!  standing  that  the  white  marble  is  to  form  the 
: .main  part  of  the  ground  story,  and  would  pro- 


bably require  modification  if  this  were  aban- 
doned, — a contingency  about  which  wo  feel  no 
doubt.  In  the  scheme  as  it  at  present  stands, 
there  is  no  colour  below  the  cornice  of  the 
main  arcade,  except  what  is  supplied  in  marble, 
and  in  the  little  angels  with  wreaths  iu  the 
fric-ze,  which  are  to  be  in  red  and  green  bronze, 
and  will  form  “ a link  to  connect  the  colour 
of  the  pilasters  with  that  of  tho  attic  and  ribs 
above.”  This  colour  in  the  pilasters  is  to  be 
supplied  by  the  introduction  of  coloured  marble 
filling  in  the  flutes,  tho  lower  third  black,  the 
upper  two-thirds  red.  As  to  the  other  decora- 
tion of  the  ground  story,  wo  may  quote  from 
tho  pamphlet : — 

“ The  panels  of  the  piers  and  walls  are  decorated  with 
oput  aectile,  ia  geometrical  figures,  or  with  marble  tarsia 
work  on  a black  ground,  according  to  their  position.  The 
panels  in  tho  deep  jambs  of  the  aisle  windows  arc  filled 
in  with  such  tarsia  work,  haying  in  the  centre  white 
marble  bas  reliefs  on  gold  ground,  representing  subjects 
in  continuation  of  those  depicted  in  the  windows  between 
them.  On  these  panels  space  is  left  for  inscriptions.” 

The  idea  of  the  subjects  on  panels  in  continu- 
ation of  those  in  the  windows  has  this 
drawback,  that  the  scale  is  very  much  smaller 
than  in  the  windows,  and  any  continuous  series  of 
figure  designs  on  two  different  scales  certainly 
seems  rather  anomalous.  But  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  figure  decorations  for  tho  building 
seems  to  involve  an  almost  entire  ignoring  of 
any  certain  scale.  A remarkable  absence  of 
uniformity  prevails  in  this  respect,  and  has 
evidently  been  accepted  as  a matter  of  no  great 
consequence, — a judgment  iu  which  we  should 
find  it  hard  to  concur.  Tho  general  principle  of 
the  progressive  distribution  of  the  enrichment  ig 
further  sot  forth  as  follows  : — 

" Colour  is  used  sparingly  in  the  attic,  above  which  it 
increases  in  richness,  which  culminates  in  tho  dome, 
though  even  there  it  is  not  intended  that  it  shall  attain 
the  richness  and  depth  of  tho  decoration  of  the  choir. 
Following  tho  English  custom,  tho  choir  is  made  very 
rich.  Colour  is  hero  used  belva  the  main  cornice,  but 
with  broad  spaces  of  white,  and  the  white  decreases,  and 
eplaced  by  gold  and  colour  as  the  height  rises,  there 
being  a minimum  in  the  dome.” 

The  treatment  of  the  attic  is  that  of  a frieze 
with  figure  subjects,  in  panels,  forming  each  a 
kind  of  prechlla  to  the  subject  of  tho  window 
over  it ; in  such  a treatment,  where  the  panel 
represents  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  personage 
represented  in  the  stained-glass  design  over  it, 
the  difference  of  scale  comes  naturally,  and  is 
quite  different  from  the  case  of  a panel  between 
the  windows,  and  continuing  their  snbjects  hori- 
zontally,  which  we  just  now  alluded  to.  In 
these  panels  “the  material  to  be  used  is 
majolica,  with  the  joints  following  the  outlines 
of  the  drawing,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagree- 
able effect  produced  by  square  tiles.  Tho  figures 
are  white,  lightly  shaded  with  green,  on  a blue 
background;  these  retiring  colours  being  selected 
to  form  a transition  between  tho  white,  gold,  and 
marble  below,  and  the  greater  richness  of  colour 
in  the  windows  and  vaulting  above.” 

In  the  clearstory  the  spandrels  have  been 
treated  as  what  they  really  are,  “a  wall-surface 
cut  into  and  encroached  upon  ” by  the  lines  of 
the  window-arches  and  of  the  pendentives  of  the 
dome,  and  are  not,  therefore,  emphasised  by  any 
special  design  to  fit  the  space,  but  merely  lined 
on  a white  ground  as  conventional  masonry. 
This  is  rightly  judged,  we  think,  but  the  figures 
on  each  side  of  the  windows,  “ intended  to  be 
fully  colonred,  in  order  to  make  them  stand  out 
as  clearly  as  possible,”  will,  if  so  treated  on  this 
white  ground,  have  too  prominent  an  appearance, 
and  certainly  in  the  model  present  an  obtrusive 
aspect  on  the  white  background,  like  stray  figures 
escaped  out  of  a picture. 

In  the  vault,  “ all  lines  of  construction,  such  as  the 
transverse  and  longitudinal  arches,  enclosing  lines  of 
panels,  are  emphasised  by  the  use  of  white  and  gold.  Tho 
filling  in  of  the  panels  and  pendentives  is  executed 
colour,  enriched  with  gold.  The  pendentives  are 
mosaic : a border  of  white  and  gold,  with  a little  green, 
encloses  a lull-sized”  (full-length? — it  mustbemuch  more 


than  life-size)  “figure  of  an  angel,  moslly  white,  with 
wings  of  gold  and  colour,  on  a blue  ground,  with  gold 
stars." 

This  is  very  good  as  to  tho  general  effect, 
though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  winged 
angels  should  be  any  longer  used  as  a part  of 
decoration:  if  supposed  to  appeal  to  our  faith 
iu  such  beings,  they  do  so  in  vain  now ; and 
otherwise  they  are  no  better  than  pieces  of 
decorative  furniture,  representing  a combination 
at  variance  with  any  possible  anatomy.  Wings 
are  an  easy  resource  for  filling  in  a space  and 
furnishing  long  sweeping  lines  for  the  designer  ; 
but  they  have  had  their  day.  The  proposition 
to  enrich  the  surface  of  the  flat  domes  by  the 
addition  of  mouldings  executed  iu  plaster  seems 
a very  questionable  one,  in  spite  of  its  having 
been  “ a very  favourite  mode  of  treatment  in 
the  beat  part  of  the  cinque-cento  period”;  an 
argument  which  Mr.  Burges,  who  has  openly 
expressed  his  contempt  for  that  period,  cannot 
with  any  consistency  use.  Surely  these  spaces 
can  bo  very  well  treated  with  flat  ornament  in 
mosaic  or  inlay,  without  hanging  plaster  mould- 
ings to  them.  Of  course,  the  panels  into  which 
the  domical  spaces  would  thus  bo  cut  up  are 
intended  to  be  coloured  and  gilt,  and  are  shown 
so  in  the  model, — a point  on  which  we  shall  have 
a remark  to  add. 

In  the  apse,  “ the  leading  Hues  of  construction 
are  still  emphasised  by  tho  nse  of  white  ” j and 
it  is  rightly  observed  that  archivolts  to  tho  win- 
dow-arches, at  present  wanting,  cannot,  under  a 
system  of  decoration,  be  dispensed  with ; they 
are  accordingly  added,  and  treated  as  lines  of 
construction,  along  with  the  other  leading  lines. 
It  is  proposed  to  insert  in  the  frieze  here  the 
words : — 


“ Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts ; Heaven  and 
earth  aro  full  of  Tby  glory.”  This  sentence  “ interprets 
in  words  the  scheme  of  the  decoration  of  tho  apse  dome, 
and  of  tho  vault  of  the  last  bay  of  the  choir, — which  two 
would  always  bo  seen  together  at  a glance, — viz.,  the 
Seraphim,  Cherubim,  and  Angels  in  adoration  of  the 
Saviour.  Tho  figure  of  our  Lord  iu  tho  act  of  blessing, 
which  occupies  tho  centre  compartment  of  the  apse- 
dome,  t»  of  gigantic  *ize,  in  accorJunce  icith  (he  fritiiitton 
of  earlg  Chritdan  art" 

The  italics  arc  our  own.  The  expressions 
“chornbim  and  seraphim”  have  become  in- 
grained in  our  liturgy  and  mingled  with  the 
earbest  religions  impressions  of  most  of  us  ; bub 
wo  might  prefer  not  to  see  these  shadowy 
hierarchical  terms  transformed  into  visible  and 
permanent  hgurations.  But  this  is  a trifle,  com. 
oared  with  tho  proposition  to  place  at  the 
culminating  point  of  our  great  modern  cathedral 
what  we  shall  take  leave  to  call  tbe/etus7t  of  the 
barbarous  ages  of  Christianity.  The  very  fact 
that  such  a representation  was  common  in  early 
Christian  art  is,  to  those  who  have  nob  wilfully 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  intellectual  history  of 
Christianity,  the  beat  proof  that  it  cannot  bo 
suitable  now,  least  of  all  in  a building  which, 
more  than'  any  other  cathedral,  embodies  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation ; that  is,  of  modern 
religions  feeling.  The  naive  childish  idea  of 
representing  greater  sanctity  by  greater  size  is 
worthy  only  of  an  infantile  age,  and  will  suggest 
nothing  bub  the  ludicrous  to  those  whose  senses 
have  nob  been  warped  by  the  prevalent  blind 
devotion  to  antiquity  in  matters  of  church  archi- 
tecture  and  ritual.  And  what  effect  coaid  such 
a figure  have  on  the  scale  of  tho  building  ? Wo 
have  spoken  before  of  tho  possible  effect  in  St. 
Paul’s  of  decorative  figures  on  a scale  much 
larger  than  life;  bub  this  is  much  worse  ; this 
great  conventional  fignre  “ plainly  visible  from 
all  parts  of  the  cathedral,”  would  go  far  to  dwarf 
the  whole  interior,  the  more  so  as  it  would  act 
in  falsifying  the  scale  of  all  the  other  figures, 
and  reducing  figures  twice  the  size  of  life  to  no 
more  than  life-size,  or  even  less.  We  cannot 
imagine  a more  fatal  mistake  than  this  would 
be  ; and  we  must  plainly  say  that  the  artist  who 
1 proposes  it  is  in  the  dilemma  of  being  neces- 
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earily  cbarged  either  witli  an  entire  oblivion  of 
the  effect  of  figures  on  the  scale  of  a building,  or 
^vith  a weak  playing  into  the  hands  of  a section 
of  antiquarian  ecclesiologists.  In  the  same  spirit 
is  the  absurd  pavement  proposed  for  the  apse,  in 
oims  vei'miculatuin,  “representing  four  streams 
flowing  from  the  altar,  with  harts  drinking, 
flowers,  and  so  forth,  the  whole  being  emble- 
matic of  Paradise.”  We  should  have  guessed 
this  to  be  the  description  of  a child’s  Sunday 
puzzle,  and  a poor  amusement  even  for  children. 

The  scheme  of  decoration  we  have  been  briefly 
reviewing  will  not,  we  think,  be  carried  out; 
and  we  most  honestly  say  that  wo  sincerely  hope 
it  will  not  be  attempted.  Some  time  since  we 
pointed  out  that  before  asking  the  public  for 
subscriptions  on  a large  scale,  a definite  scheme 
should  be  set  before  them,  from  which  an  ade- 
quate judgment  could  be  formed  of  the  work 
contemplated.  The  model  now  produced  fulfils 
this  condition,  but  it  is  not  calculated  to  en- 
courage the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  The 
cutting  up  of  the  building  to  veneer  it  with  marble 
is  a thing  which  nineteen  educated  people  out 
of  twenty  would  thoroughly  disapprove  of  when 
they  understand  what  it  really  means.  The 
work  would  take  an  immense  time,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  when  began  it  would  be  left 
for  an  indefinite  period  half  finished  : it  would 
cost  an  enormous  sum,  ranch  more  than  the 
‘lO0,000Z.  named ; and  could  we  suppose  it,  in  a 
fit  of  energy,  all  done  and  paid  for  in  the  course 
of  a comparatively  few  years,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  very  persons  who  have  been 
most  eager  in  pushing  it  forward  w'ould  stand 
aghast  at  the  result  of  their  own  action.  It  is  a 
question  in  any  case  whether  a very  rich  system 
of  ornament  spread  over  the  whole  building, 
with  surfaces  which  catch  and  reflect  light 
everywhere,  would  not  mar  the  architectural 
effect,  the  repose  of  the  iuterior,  iu  one  way,  as 
much  as  it  illustrated  it  iu  another.  It  is  a 
more  serious  question  in  regard  to  the  present 
scheme  whether  it  is  not  in  one  way  just  the 
reverse  of  what  it  should  be.  The  principle 
adopted  is,  as  wo  have  seen,  to  leave  the  lower 
part,  including  the  supports,  mainly  of  white 
marble,  adding  and  increasing  colour  up  to  the 
roof.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a treat- 
ment ? Certainly,  wo  should  say,  it  would  be 
to  bring  down  the  ceiling  nearer  to  the  eye,  and 
to  weaken  the  substructure.  The  pilasters,  it  is 
true,  are  emphasised  by  the  introduction  of  the 
coloured  flutings;  but  a large  portion  of  the 
piers  is  left  white,  and  the  effect  would  thas  be 
the  carrying  of  a ma^s  of  colour  on  nearly 
colourless  supports.  This  appears  to  us  to 
reverse  tho  whole  expression  of  the  architecture; 
to  make  the  roof  heavy  and  the  supports  light: 
and  the  proposed  treatment  of  the  small  domes 
iu  plaster  coffers,  before  alluded  to,  will  have 
further  effect  in  weighting  the  coiling  and  de- 
stroying the  aerial  perspective  of  the  building. 
It  is  just  possible  that  Wren  knew  much  better 
what  he  was  about  than  people  suppose,  wheu 
he  left  these  flat  dome  spaces;  they  give  the 
most  appropriate  finish  to  the  vault,  and  suggest 
the  lightness  of  a canopy;  they  will  very  well 
bear  ornament,  but  it  should  be  ornament  of 
delicate  colour,  and  leaving  the  flat  surface  and 
light  curve  of  the  domes  intact. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  the  general  effect 
of  this  decoration  would  be  to  impair  the  scale 
and  destroy  the  repose  of  the  building;  and  it 
would  be  well  for  those  (if  any)  who  are  in  its 
favour  to  consider  whether  it  will  give  them 
uuy  thing  to  compensate  for  such  a serious  draw- 
back as  this. 

A little  of  tho  best  art  we  can  command  would 
be  much  more  valuable  in  St.  Paul’Btliana  great 
deal  of  marbling  and  gilding.  We  should  bo 
sincerely  glad  if  we  could  have  spoken  in 
different  terms  of  the  scheme  before  us. 


AKCniTECTUEE  AT  THE  ROYAL 

ACADEMY. 

Continuing  our  notice,  the  designs  which 
may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  municipal 
or  public  buildings  are  less  noticeable  than  on 
some  occasions,  as  there  has  been  of  late  a 
lull  in  the  demand  for  large  Town-halls.  Fol- 
lowing  the  order  of  hanging,  we  notice  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Seddon's  “Orphanage”  at  the 
Isle  of  Thanet  (1,076),  a pleasingly. treated 
Gothic  building,  with  variety  of  colour,  obtained 
by  brick  and  grey  stone,  probably  a granite,  as 
tliis  brick  and  granite  building  is  a local  pecu- 
liarity  of  some  of  the  old  houses  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  Tho  balustrade  over  the  cornice  is  not 


quite  satisfactory  in  effect,  nor  is  its  object  very 
appai'ent  in  a steep-roofed  building.  Mr.  Horace 
Jones’s  “New  Billingsgate  Market”  is  shown  iu 
an  exterior  and  iuterior  view  (1,077, 1,156)  ; the 
latter  is  a glass-roofed  interior  which  could  not 
be  taken  for  anything  except  a market;  the 
• exterior,  fronting  the  river,  consists  of  a round, 
arched  arcade  of  large  arches  on  ground  story, 
carrying  an  upper  story,  and  with  pavilions  of 
solid  building  at  each  end ; there  are  the 
elements  here  of  a very  picturesque  design,  and 
we  can  only  regret  that  the  character  of  the 
details  should  be  so  tame ; a result  partly 
due  to  the  uninteresting  phase  of  architecture 
chosen.  It  seems,  by  the  way,  to  be  considered 
an  admitted  principle  that  market  architecture 
is  to  be  Roman ; a style  which  of  all  others 
requires  richness  and  expensivenesa  of  ornament 
and  execution  to  escape  looking  incurably  heavy. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  there  is  scope  for  the 
invention  of  a new  architectural  treatment  for 
markets.  Going  from  the  provision  for  bodily  to 
that  for  mental  food,  we  find  in  Mr.  Emerson’s 
“Convocation  Hall  of  Allahabad  University” 
(1,089)  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
application  of  Eastern  architecture  by  an 
English  architect  to  a modern  building.  This 
is  a large  domed  apartment,  with  tho  many- 
bracketed  pendentives  peculiar  to  the  East, 
treated  with  much  massiveness  and  breadth 
of  manner,  a quality  carried  to  excess 
perhaps  in  the  bare  simplicity  of  the  lower 
portion  of  tho  main  piers,  which  are  brought 
down  on  to  the  floor  as  mere  blocks  of  plain 
masonry,  without  even  a base.  The  coi-nice  of 
the  gallery  at  the  springing  of  tho  dome,  octagon 
on  p’an,  with  the  circular  lines  of  the  dome 
immediately  above  and  below  it,  produces  a con- 
fusion of  line  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  it  is  effective  or  merely  disturbing  to 
the  eye,  but  we  lean  to  the  latter  opinion.  Mr. 
Bang’s  bird’s-eye  views  of  schemes  for  the  re- 
arrangement and  laying  ont  of  Trafalgar-square, 
and  for  improvements  in  Westminster  and  con. 
centration  of  the  Government  offices  (1,082  and 
1,102:  rather  too  late  in  tho  day  for  the  latter 
scheme)  can  hardly  be  judged  of  without  plans, 
especially  as  they  are  hung  too  high  to  be  in- 
telligibly studied;  if  they  were  worth  hanging, 
they  should  have  been  put  where  something 
could  be  made  of  them.  Of  the  “ proposed  build- 
ing for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,”  by  Mr, 
Porter  (1,105),  we  are  not  able  to  speak  very 
warmly.  The  central  school  of  music  should  be 
housed  iu  a building  the  outer  beauty  of  whiuh 
may  be  architecturally  in  some  sort  worthy  of 
the  beautiful  art  for  the  study  of  which  it  is 
erected.  Mr.  Hawes’s  very  clever  and  pictu- 
resque  “ Accepted  Design  for  the  Leicester 
Municipal  Buildings  ” (1,135)  we  noticed  favour- 
ably  at  the  time  the  drawings  were  exlii- 
bited  in  Leicester,  and  see  no  reason  to  alter 
our  opinion  on  a second  inspection  ; the 
effective  drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  council- 
chamber  is  also  hung  (1,118).  Mr.  J.  0. 
Scott’s  “Examination  Schools  for  tho  Uni- 
versity  of  Oxford”  (1,151)  show  a correct 
treatment  of  geometric  Gothic,  but  seem  to  want 
character  and  originality.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his 
“ Proposed  Municipal  Offices  for  Bradford  ” 
(1,152),  has 'evidently  aimed  at  making  what 
the  newspaper  correspondents  call  a “pictur- 
esque pile,”  but  it  is  overdone  and  somewhat 
uncouth  in  outline.  The  combination  of  pictur- 
esque efl'ect  with  simplicity  is  about  the  last  thing 
accomplished  by  the  practised  architect,  and 
sometimes  it  appears  to  be  also  ono  of  the  last 
aimed  at.  Mr.  Hawkaley’s  “ New  Waterworks 
Offices”  for  Nottingham  (1,162)  looks  very  like 
a waterworks  office  ; and  if  its  architect  -con- 
siders that  a compliment,  ho  is  welcome  to  it. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Florence’s  “ Design  for  a Club-house” 
is  a carefully  tinted  elevation  of  two  bays,  large 
size,  of  a design  unfortunately  too  much  in  the 
conventional  club-house  style,  with  engaged 
columns  carrying  statues,  broken  pediments 
over  the  windows,  &o.  We  commend  tho  de- 
signer for  introducing  this  kind  of  detail  elevation, 
which  is  a sort  of  drawing  wo  want  more  of  iu 
our  architectural  exhibitions;  but  it  is  a pity  to 
spend  so  much  trouble  in  reproducing  tho  traits 
of  a defective  and  corrupt  style.  Mr.  Edis’s 
“ New  Warehouses  ” in  Sonthwark-street  (1,180) 
look  good  and  in  character  with  their  object. 
Mr.  Heffer  shows  four  small  water  - colour 
drawings,  well  executed,  for  the  “ Proposed 
Aquarium”  at  Hastings  (1,1SG:  plans  should 
have  been  appended).  We  are  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  selected  competitor  will  probably 
not  be  employed.  Mr.  Gibb’s  competitive 
design  for  “Conservative  Club,”  Manchester 


(1,202),  is  praiseworthy,  thongb  not  equal  t 
some  others  wo  have  seen  for  the  same  competi 
tion.  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  sends  his  design  for  tL 
“ New  Roof  and  Additional  Story  to  the  Briatc 
Corn  Exchange”  (1,200),  showing  a large  glass 
roofed  apartment  with  the  roof-ribs  springin, 
from  terminal  caryatides  ; a model  of  one  bay  t 
half-scale  (1,209)  is  also  shown,  and  a small  bu 
sufficient  plan  and  section  showing  how  the  ol 
and  new  work  is  combined.  If  this  thoroug' 
illustration  of  the  constructive  basis  of  th 
design  were  carried  out  by  all  exhibitors,  th 
value  and  interest  of  the  exhibition  would  b 
immensely  increased. 

Among  the  designs  for  domestic  architectun 
which  are  numerous,  wo  notice,  first,  the  ver 
original  and  picturesque  mansion,  “ Rousdoi 
Devon  ” (1,073),  now  erecting  from  the  design 
of  Messrs.  George  & Vaughan.  Allowing  for  to 
great  a tendency  towards  an  imitation  of  oI 
building,  which  is  going  far  to  reduce  some  c 
our  mansions  to  a mere  farmhouse  aspect,  w 
must  regard  this  as  a highly  successful  specime: 
of  the  picturesque  in  domestic  architecture,  wit 
its  long,  low  main  building,  lighted  by  squar 
mullioned  windows,  and  its  very  effective  squar 
tower,  with  angle  stair  - turret ; tho  look  o 
domestic  homeliness  about  the  whole  is  ver 
pleasing  in  sentiment,  but  we  should  wish  to  se 
more  attempts  made  to  combine  this  kind  c 
picturesque  composition  with  a little  more  of  th 
finish  of  detail  and  dignity  of  expression  wbic' 
(even  in  these  levelling  days)  we  may  reasonabl; 
exjiect  to  see  in  the  gentleman’s  house  jia 
excellence.  This  objection  is  perhaps  less  appa 
rent  in  the  other  view  of  the  same  buildinj 
(1,117),  where,  among  other  things,  the  project 
ing  solid  stone  balcony,  with  the  open  arc! 
behind,  is  a very  pleasing  feature  ; but  still  th 
design  suggests  a little  too  much  of  the  farm 
bouse  on  a large  scale.  In  spite  of  all,  howevei 
designs  like  this  are  a great  relief  iu  contras 
to  the  uninteresting  regulation  features  of  wha 
is  commonly  called  a “handsome”  house.  I 
may  be  observed,  however,  in  regard  to  the  pen 
drawings  of  the  class  to  which  these  belong,  tha 
they  shirk  a difficulty  by  not  showing  colour,  o 
distinctly  indicating  material,— consideration 
which  would  much  influence  the  effect  of  thi 
design,  for  good  or  bad.  In  Mr.  Cockerell’i 
“House  at  Shere,  Surrey”  (1,075),  we  are  gla( 
to  meet  a specimen  of  pencil-drawing,  a mediun 
which  has  been  too  much  overlooked  of  late  ii 
architectural  drawings;  the  style,  however,  ii 
this  case,  is  rather  too  smooth  and  finished,  anc 
with  too  little  effect  and  point  in  execution  ; th« 
design  is  a quiet  and  pleasing  one,  in  Lat( 
Gothic  of  a domestic  character.  Mr.  Cockerell’s 
forte,  we  think,  lies  rather  in  the  directioi 
of  the  Classic  type  of  design,  as  by  in. 
heritance  it  certainly  should.  Tho  “ Stai 
and  Garter  Hotel,  Richmond”  (1,079),  bj 
Mr.  Phipps,  is  very  much  a hotel.  The  ten. 
dency  of  hotels  at  present  is  just  tho  opposite  ol 
that  which  we  noticed  in  dwelling-houses;  while 
the  latter  are  getting  too  homely  the  former  need 
very  much  to  have  more  of  the  homely  element 
infused  into  them.  They  are  becoming  large 
and  formal,  and  it  seems  to  bo  scarcely  suffi. 
ciently  remembered  that  a hotel  is  a place  where 
something  like  a substitute,  at  least,  for  home 
comfort  and  repose  may  be  looked  for.  The  design, 
however, has  its  merits,  and  our  readers  shall  havo 
an  opportunity  to  judge  of  it  for  tliemsclvea 
before  long.  Passing  over  some  very  respeoft 
able-looking  mansions,  associated  with  very 
respectable  names,  we  may  notice  Messrs. 
Goldie  & Child’s  “ Upsal  Castle,  Yorkshire  ”i 
(1,085),  as  a pleasing  red-tiled  house  already 
known  to  our  readers,  with  a rather  good 
tower  effectively  placed,  though  we  confess  to 
not  being  able  to  discern  much  of  the  “ castle” 
about  it.  “ Bombay  Markets,”  by  Mr.  Emerson- 
(1,096),  should  not  by  rights  be  spoken  of  inthisl 
context,  but  that  it  really  presents  so  much  of 
what  we  should  call  in  this  country  domestic 
character.  It  is  a very  pleasing  water-colonr. 
drawing,  showing  a comer  building  (rounded),' 
with  an  open  arcade  in  the  upper  story,  and  al 
round  tower  appearing  above  the  roof,  and  tha, 
lower  part  of  which  is  seen  through  the  openi 
story.  The  spaces  over  the  ground-floor  en-: 
trances,  nnder  relieving  arches,  are  occupied  by 
bas-reliefs  in  white  marble.  The  whole  is  good: 
in  effect  and  suitable  to  the  climate;  but  the: 
tower  pokes  up  through  the  roof  in  too  accidental 
a manner,  and  might  have  been  better  contrived’ 
at  this  point.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  “ Court  Cham-, 
bers,  Lincoln’s-inn”  (1,095),  is  in  that  style  of: 
what  may  be  termed  Italianised  Gothic  whichi 
its  architect  has  leaned  towards  of  late  years,: 
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and  has  employed  in  other  buildings  of  some, 
what  tho  same  class  aud  object.  The  angle 
portion,  with  heavy  round  arch  on  the  ground, 
story,  is  very  effectively  treated.  The  “Resi- 
dence of  Ilenry  Huth,  Esq.”  (1,099),  is  one  of 
Professor  E.  M.  Barry’s  best  contributions,  and 
is  an  effective  home  in  tho  style  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  plan  is  well  varied  and  broken  up 
by  alternate  circular  bays  and  square  projec- 
tions.  The  red-tiled  roofs  assist  in  giving 
character.  Perhaps  tho  whole  is  rather  in 
want  of  a loading  and  dominant  feature, 
or  a heavier  cornice,  to  give  it  unity,  and 
furnish  something  decisive  for  the  eye  to 
rest  on.  “The  Ilowletts,  near  Canterbury” 
(1,119),  by  Mr.  C.  Barry  (an  alteration), 
shows  some  original  features,  especially  in  the 
effect  of  tho  small  square  turrets  with  pavilion 
terminations  above  the  cornice.  Mr.  Shaw’s 
usual  fine  drawing  is  shown  in  two  houses, — 
“Hopedene,  Surrey,”  aud  “ Boldre  Grange, 
□ants”  (1,120-21), — of  which  the  former  will 
ibe  generally  considered  the  best  design ; the 
treatment  and  placing  of  tbe  bay-window, 
^specially,  is  in  the  architect’s  happiest  manner ; 
both,  however,  are  instances  of  the  tendency  to 
ijonfound  the  picturesque  with  the  architectural, 
md  the  endeavour  deliberately  to  construct  the 
former  element, — an  endeavour  which,  when  so 
loade,  is  only  too  likely  to  defeat  itself,  and 
xhicli  imparts  to  such  designs  as  these,  regarded 
5 niueteonth-centnry  residences,  an  element  of 
ioreality  which  will  be  more  felt  with  the  lapse 
f time,  and  when  the  buildings  are  judged  apart 
lirom  their  author’s  effective  drawings.  The 
tame  architect’s  “Birdseye  View  of  Lowther 
^odge”  (1,137)  is  one  of  those  bold  and 
itriking  pieces  of  perspective  from  au  unusual 
joint  of  view,  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to 
manage,  and  whereby  it  is  possible  to  impart  an 
jUtereat  and  effect  which  might  not  belong  to  the 
luildiug  when  seen  from  amore  normal  point  of 
fciiew.  Tho  stylo  might  be  described  as  “ Queen 
||.nnG  ” with  the  edge  taken  off, — blunted  a little 
lito  Gothioismj  we  should  scarcely  call  the 
Lsult  satisfactory.  Mr.  Shaw’s  plans,  which 
|:o  wisely  given  with  some  of  his  houses,  go  far 
pwever  to  vindicate  his  reputation  as  a common- 
■inse  architect,  for  they  are  as  simple  and 
Iraightforward  in  arrangement  as  anything 
■liuld  bo  ; aud  bo  cannot  be  charged  with  seek- 
|ig  architectural  effect  at  tho  expense  of  cou- 
rmienco  or  utility.  “Chelsea  House,  Cadogan. 
Lace,”  by  Mr.  W.  Young  (1,131),  is  a “ Picca- 
rlly  ” type  of  house,  rather  above  the  usual 
ark  in  that  stylo  of  design.  Mr.  Christian’s 
bnber^house,  “ The  Highlands,  Gloucestershire  ” 
B,13G),  is  shown  in  a very  neatly-exeouted  water- 
falour  drawing  tho  general  design  is  rather 
jl'flcient  in  character,  e.xcept  what  it  acquires 
loin  being  entirely  finished  in  “ post  and  pan” 
DnstructioD.  should  scarcely  wish  to  see 

lis  essentially  rustic  style  of  building  en- 
^uraged  for  large  houses,  at  least  as  the  sole 
Ijnstruotion  ; it  must  always  have,  on  a large 
I ale,  a sort  of  touch  of  the  wigwam  about  it, 
>.d  looks  better  when  applied  on  a basis  of  brick 
masonry  construction.  Another  view  of  tbe 
iCme  house  is  also  exhibited  (1,197).  If  timber 
lUnstruction  is  to  vindicate  itself  again  as  a re- 
eurce  for  the  modern  architect,  it  must  at  least 
» treated  with  great  breadth  and  solidity.  Mr. 
guard’s  “ Poultry-chambers,  Queen  Victoria- 
'Veet”  (1,139),  is  a pleasing  specimen  of  street 
Johitecturo  in  itself,  but  the  flat  arch  over  the 
tiound  story  must  of  course  be  supplemented 
li  an  iron  beam  in  the  rear,  and  is  to  the  eye 
I <her  painfully  inadequate  to  furnish  a secure 
»mting  for  tbe  superstructure.  At  sight  of  Mr. 
’^irges’s  “ New  Staircase  in  Cardift’  Castle  ” 

,'  .146),  tho  spectator  is  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 

:[  lien  she  saw  Solomon’s  glory,  and  there  was 
:r»o  spirit  left  in  her.”  This  is  a very  fine 
ji.uving  of  a wonderfully  elaborate  piece  of 
ii'rk  of  barbaric  splendour,  and  only  a little  too 
Vaohof  the  barbaric  in  character.  Tho  mass 
r.lgilded  balustrade,  and  the  rather  awkward. 

1 pedestal  cropping  up  at  the  stair  angle, 
rid  carrying  a Gothic  man  on  a Gothic  horse, 
iiliOgelher  produce  a combined  effect  of  such 
;v.aature  that  we  are  not  surprised  that  the 
A lughtsmau  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
array  the  figures  in  Mediaeval  costump,  for 
f'lraoderu  dress,  any  more  than  modem  habits 
, 1 culture,  would  harmonise  with  this  startling 
. ecimeu  of  interior  decoration.  It  is  less  out  of 
T'  .iracter  at  Cardiff  Castle  than  it  would  be  in 
ilij-ny^  places,  and  wo  fully  admit  the  skill 
f -uibited;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
i ii  same  amount  of  labour  and  expense  mi"ht 
• - have  produced  something  of  more  perma- 


nent  artistic  value.  “ Ilolmwood  House,  Hants  ” 
(1,148),  by  Mr.  W.  Young,  does  well  enough; 
when  we  compare  this  with  the  author’s 
other  design,  “ Cadogan  House,”  before  men- 
tioned, we  can  at  all  events  compliment  the 
author  on  his  freedom  from  prejudice  as  to 
style,  bub  scarcely  in  either  case  on  his 
originality.  “ Business  Premises,  High  Hol- 
born”  (1,159),  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  is  a very 
good  design  in  the  main,  with  solid  piers  car. 
ried  up  through  all  tho  stories,  and  the  arches 
and  blank  arcading  at  the  top  effective : tbe 
wall-ties,  in  the  shape  of  the  figures  “ 1,  8,  7,  4,” 
are  rather  obtrusive,  and  besides,  from  their 
position,  might  just  as  well  bo  read  “ 1,  7,  8,  4.” 

Mr.  Waterhouse’s  plans  showing  the  new 
buildings  at  Eaton  Hal),  Cheshire,  for  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  illustrate  tbe  most  extensive 
scheme  of  domestic  (if  we  ought  not  to  call  it 
rather  palatial)  architecture  exhibited  hero.  The 
scheme  was  originally  one  of  addition  and  re- 
storation 5 bnt,  as  shown  on  the  plans  here 
exhibited,  so  small  a portion  of  the  old  work  has 
been  retained,  and  of  that  most  has  been  refaced, 
that  the  mansion  may  be  considered  as  a new 
one  practically, — a kind  of  natural  development 
in  schemes  of  this  kind  which,  if  wo  remember 
right,  the  noble  owner  rather  pathetically  re- 
furred  to  on  some  public  occasion  not  long  since, 
as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  building 
operations  grew  upon  you,  when  once  com- 
menced. The  plan  is  given  in  full,  and  we  can 
scarcely  undertake  to  enter  into  a description 
of  it  here.  The  drawing  aud  dining  room  suite 
are  the  principal  portions  retained  of  the  old 
part,  but  with  new  elevations  j the  tower  at- 
tached  to  the  chapel  forms  the  dominant  feature, 
and  the  frequent  use  of  circular  angle  bays  to 
the  entertaining- rooms,  while  giving  an  excel- 
lent internal  addition  to  the  rooms,  is  taken 
advantage  of  ably  for  external  effect  in  the  form 
of  large  circular  angle  turrets.  On  tho  general 
style  of  the  new  building  we  made  some  observa- 
tions on  a former  occasion,  when  some  coloured 
perspective  views  of  portions  of  it  were  exhibited. 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  Gothic  style  (modified  perhaps 
in  this  instance  by  the  influence  of  the  existing 
architecture  of  Eaton  Hall)  is  certainly  bis  own, 
and  can  always  be  recognised  ; it  is  marked  by  a 
completely  modern  feeling,  while  keeping  much 
nearer  to  tho  general  character  of  English 
Medimval  architecture  than  many  modern  (so- 
called)  Gothic  buildings;  in  one  sense  it  would 
seem  that  the  author  has  effected  the  union 
between  Mediasval  and  modern  feeling  in 
architecture  to  an  extent  that  has  not  been 
achieved  elsewhere.  Granting  this,  however,  we 
still  feel  that  in  this  very  dignified  and  solid 
modification  of  Mediaeval  Gothic,  satisfactory 
and  sensible  as  it  is,  there  is  something  wanting 
to  give  tho  highest  architectural  interest ; that 
there  is  a level  standard  of  neatness  and  formal 
finish  which  can  hardly  be  found  fault  with,  and 
yet  which  impresses  us  as  cold  and  deficient  in 
feeling,  and  less  interesting  than  some  buildings 
that  are  much  more  open  to  criticism.  Mr. 
Waterhouse  appears,  however,  to  have  settled 
his  path  in  architectural  design  (a  great  thing  to 
say  for  an  architect  in  these  days),  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  tho  buildings  he  will  leave  in 
this  style  will  always  command  approval  and 
commendation,  even  when  they  fail  to  rouse 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Street’s  design  for  “ House  at 
Holmdale,  Surrey”  (1,183),  exhibitsthe  peculiar 
picturesque  treatment  which  be  has  shown  in 
some  other  domestic  designs,  with  less  of  studied 
irregularity.  The  square  mass  of  masonry 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  roofs  gives  dignity 
and  servos  to  counteract  the  effect  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  rather  too  “rustic” 
expression  of  tbe  whole.  We  should  prefer  not 
to  see  Mr.  Street  setting  the  example  of  such 
very  rough  drawing  as  in  the  accessories  (trees, 
&c.)  in  this  view.  Tbe  standard  of  drawing  as 
well  as  design  should  be  kept  np  at  the 
Academy.  “ St.  Stephen’s  Club,  Westminster,” 
by  Mr.  Whichcord  (1,184),  which  is  a suffi- 
cient contrast  in  style  to  the  last-named,  has 
been  already  placed  before  our  readers.  Mr. 
Nicholl’s  “ Entrance  to  Messrs.  Cox  <&  Sons’ 
Workshops”  (1,198),  is  a picturesque  bit  of  work 
as  regards  the  entrance  gateway,  with  its  timber 
corbelling  and  framing  ; the  effect  of  tho  sloping 
line  of  eaves  adjoining  is  clumsy,  not  picturesque. 
The  “ House  at  Whittlebury,  Northamptonshire,” 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Vernon  (1,199),  is  very  neat,  but 
somewhat  deficient  in  feeling.  The  “ Rectory- 
house,  Mansfield,  Sussex”  (1,207),  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Clarke,  is  a very  picturesque  red  brick  house, 
with  an  octagon  tower  effectively  placed;  small 
portions  of  timber  and  plaster  work  are  intro- 


duced in  such  a manner  as  to  relieve  without 
weakening  the  design.  Mr.  Edis’s  “House  at 
Twickenham,  Sussex, ” next  to  this,  is  also  a well- 
treated,  though  very  quiet  design,  in  which  effect 
is  got  by  simple  means;  tbe  heads  of  the  open, 
iogs  are  segmental  arches,  but  tbe  character  is 
rather  Gothic  than  anything  else.  In  looking  at 
these  two  and  some  other  drawings  of  houses 
here,  we  cannot  but  note  the  advantage  of 
colouring,  if  the  design  is  I'Cally  to  be  judged  of 
from  its  representation  on  paper:  the  style  of 
pen-drawing  so  prevalent  has  its  advantages, 
but  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  c<^onror 
tone  of  the  materials  ; and  it  is  curious  that  this 
manner  of  drawing  should  be  largely  practised 
by  architects  who  are  given  to  specially  insisting 
on  the  importance  of  colour  in  architecture. 

This  is  oddly  illustrated,  again,  among  the 
drawings  of  decorative  design,  where  we  find 
two  very  elaborate  drawings,  by  Mr.  Batley  and 
Mr.  Talbert  respectively,  of  interior  fittings, — 
“ Design  for  Dining-room  in  the  Style  of  the  Six- 
teenth  Century”  (1,108),  and  “ Screen  and  Deco- 
ration,  Ac.,  for  Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham” 
(1,111).  Here  are  two  designs  in  which  the 
colour-effect  must  be  a very  important  part  of 
their  value,  represented  merely  by  ink  lines.  Mr. 
Aitchison’s  decoration  of  “ Tbe  Green  Drawing- 
room,” for  Mr.  P.  Lehmann  (1,160),  shows 
mainly  a door  and  wall  paper;  the  door-stiles 
with  arabesques,  light  on  a dark  ground;  the 
panels,  a wulnut-toned  wood,  with  small  oval 
green  panels,  with  figure-subjects  in  the  centre; 
the  frieze,  representing  peacocks  ad  libitum,  is 
perhaps  more  fanciful  than  successful.  There 
is  good  tasto  aud  fancy  in  most  of  Mr.  Aitchi- 
son’s  work  of  this  kind,  with  a certain  want  of 
finish  in  design  and  drawing,  giving  the  impres- 
sion of  a little  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
designer,  which  is  regrettable.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Burgess’s  design  for  wall-decoration,  called 
“ The  Annunciation  ” (1,097),  is,  we  suppose,  a 
joke.  The  author  must  not,  by  the  way,  be  con- 
founded with  Mr.  W.  Burges,  though  the 
Academy  do  their  best  to  create  the  confusion 
by  always  mis-spelling  the  name  of  tho  latter. 
The  design  for  glass  mosaic  for  the  “ East  Wall 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Berkhampstead  ” (1,098),  by  Mr. 
Barrow,  is  commendable  ; and  we  notice  also 
a scheme  for  the  decoration  and  furniture  of  a 
bedroom,  prepared  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Davis  (1,133), 
in  a nicely-tinted  drawing,  which  looks  well  as 
to  general  effect  j it  is  desirable  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  tbe  decoration  of  the 
penetralia,  as  well  as  the  show-parts  of  a house  ; 
on  which  subject  see  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  pleasant 
chapter  on  “ Beds  and  Bedrooms.” 

Mr.  James  Fergusson’s  “Restoration  of  the 
Palace  at  Mashitah”  (1,185:  the  drawing  by 
R.  Groom)  is  shown  in  a fine  Indian-ink  perspec- 
tive drawing,  exhibiting  a large  gateway  with 
octagon  flanking  turrets,  with  open  stages  at  the 
top,  and  in  the  basement  of  the  structure  that 
large  zigzag  ornament,  with  rosettes  in  the  alter- 
Dating  spaces,  peculiar  to  this  style  of  Persian 
architecture,  of  which  our  readers  have  seen 
engravings.  Representations  of  existing  build- 
ings are  not  numerous;  there  are  two  or  three 
drawings  by  Mr.  Spiers,  including  the  entrance- 
porch  to  the  old  chapter-bouse  at  Beauvais.  The 
“ House  of  Holconius,  Pompeii  ” (1,149),  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Ferguson,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
finished  on  the  spot,  and  has  an  air  of  great 
truthfulness  in  the  peculiar  yellow  tones  of  the 
disinterred  architecture,  the  heavy  shadows, 
and  the  glare  of  sunlight.  Mr.  Wilberfoss  sends 
a small  pen. sketch  of  the  “House  of  Jacques 
Cceur,  Bourges  ” (1,210)  ; and  Mr.  Desbon, 

some  of  whose  drawings  in  the  International  we 
noticed,  contributes  a very  fine  pen-drawing  of 
the  “ Tower  of  St.  Antonin,  Paniieres  ” (1,187), 
a great  octagon  tower  on  an  immense  square 
base  of  plain  masonry,  almost  as  massive  and 
permanent-looking  as  tho  rock  on  which  it  stands. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  standard  of 
work  in  the  architectural  room  is,  on  the  whole, 
steadily  rising.  TVe  should  wish,  however,  to 
see  more  of  ornamental  design,  and  still  more 
to  see  the  element  of  large-sized  and  minute 
geometrical  drawing,  accompanied  by  sections, 
more  largely  represented.  The  working  of  a 
design,  aud  the  treatment  of  detail,  are  of  more 
value  in  such  cases  than  scenic  representations 
of  buildings,  which  may  or  may  not  represent 
them  as  they  really  appear  in  execution. 


Metropolitan  District  Surveyors. — At  a 
meeting  of  tbe  Board  of  Works  last  week,  Mr. 
Woodward  was  elected  Surveyor  of  the  district 
of  Central  Lambeth  and  part  of  Battersea. 
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THE  ENGLISH  BUILDING  TRADES, 

AND  HOW  ilANY 

PERSONS  ARE  EMPLOYED  IN  THEM. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  occupations 
of  the  people  of  this  country  having  at  length 
appeared,  wo  have  looked  into  the  volumea  in 
which  it  is  published  with  some  curiosity.  We 
were  more  particularly  anxious  to  learn  how 
many  persons  belong  to  the  various  trades, 
occupations,  and  professions,  connected  moi’o  or 
less  strictly  with  building.  Unfortunately,  from 
the  form  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  the 
oificial  volumes,  this  was  anything  but  a simple 
task.  It  is  true  that  we  find  a scries  of  occupa- 
tions  classified  under  the  head  of  trades  con- 
nected with  “Houses  and  Buildings.”  Under 
this  head,  of  course,  are  the  principal  branches 
of  the  buildiugtrades,— the  architects,  surveyors, 
builders,  carpenters  and  joiners,  bricklayers, 
masons,  slaters,  plasterers,  paperbangers, 
painters  and  plumbers,  and  glaziers.  But,  on 
the  other  band,  we  do  not  find  all  the  branches 
of  the  building  trades  under  this  head.  Thus,  a 
“thatcher,”  though  it  may  be  granted  that  he 
is  a humble  member  of  these  trades,  yet  with 
them  he  is  certainly  connected.  He  appears, 
however,  in  tlie  official  publications  only  as  a 
worker  connected  with  “ hay  and  straw,”  which 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  a very  inadequate  way 
of  describing  him.  Again,  wo  find  civil  en-- 
gineers  classified  as  professional  persons ; but, 
on  looking  for  architects  and  surveyors,  we  find 
them,  not  amongst  the  professional  classes,  but 
amongst  the  industrial  occupations,  and,  indeed, 
amongst  those  connected  with  houses  and 
buildings.  Surely  there  is  some  inconsistency, 
if  not  what  logicians  call  “ cross-classification,” 
hero. 

These  volumes  are  generally  so  excellent, — 
there  is  evidence  of  such  scrupulous  care  and 
trouble  having  been  spent  upon  them,  that  it  is 
disappointing,  almost  annoying,  that  they  are 
not  a little  better,— that  that  little  more  care 
and  forethought  was  not  bestowed  upon  them 
which  is  wanting  to  have  made  them  perfect. 
■Whoever  baa  to  deal  with  statistics  or  with 
figures  in  general  knows  that  they  possess  little 
or  no  value  for  any  practical  purpose,  without 
the  means  aro  afforded  for  making  comparisons 
and  for  arriving  at  a knowledge  whether  there  is 
progress  or  retrogression,  increase  or  decrease, 
in  the  fields  of  study  to  which  they  refer.  The 
omission  to  assign  the  numbers  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  special  varieties  of  occupations 
in  1861  along  with  those  of  1871  in  the  grand 
summaries  of  these  volumes  (Tables  99, 101,  and 
102),  is  a case  in  point,  the  selection  given  in 
Table  107  being  unsatisfactory  because  frag- 
mentary. The  omission  to  state  the  total  of  boch 
sexes  engaged  in  each  special  occupation,  con- 
tained in  Tables  101  and  102,  is  another  defect 
which  we  should  like  to  see  remedied  in  future. 
The  alphabetical  catalogue  (Table  99),  it  is  true, 
contains  those  numbers;  but  if  tho  classifica- 
tion  of  occupations  adopted  is  good  for  anything 
at  all,  it  would  surely  be  worth  while  showing 
the  totals  of  both  sexes  following  each  special 
occupation  in  the  classified  table  itself.  As  to 
the  omission  of  the  numbers  for  1861, — that  we 
retard  as  all  tho  more  serious,  because  some 
alterations  have  been  made  in  tho  mode  of 
classification  in  the  occupations  of  1871.  It  is 
to  bo  hoped  that  there  are  not  many  cases  in 
which  those  who  have  sorted  and  grouped  the 
occupations  have  been  misled  by  mere  names. 
One  case  of  the  kind  we  cannot  forbear  meu- 
tioniug.  If  a man  were  to  classify  together, 
as  articles  of  the  same  kind,  the  instruments 
with  which  arrows  aro  shot  and  the  instru- 
ments  with  which  violins  are  played, — if  he 
were  to  do  this  because  they  both  bore  the  same 
name,  “ bows,”  wo  should  like  to  ask  of  what 
value  his  classification  would  be.  Yet  an  error 
of  a precisely  similar  kind  has  been  committed 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  In  a table,  giving 
the  principal  localities  in  which  the  chief  manu- 
factures are  carried  on,  we  are  told  that  the 
“needle  manufacture”  is  located  principally  in 
the  districts  around  Bromsgrove,  Alcester,  Not- 
tingham, Leicester,  Basford,  &c.  Any  one 
reading  this  would  suppose  the  common  sewing- 
needle  is  meant.  But  no  sewing-needles  are 
manufactured  in  Nottingham,  Leicester,  or  Bas- 
ford, as  any  one  acquainted  with  those  places  is 
well  aware.  In  Bromsgrove,  Redditch,  <S:o.,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  made.  The  so-called 
needles  made  in  the  other  places,  Nottingham, 
&c.,  are  a species  of  knitting.pin,  or  knitting- 
needle,  not  adapted  for  hand  use,  but  intended 
to  be  placed  in  the  stocking-frame,  and  employed 


in  the  weaving  of  all  kinds  of  bosieiy,  The 
article  is  entirely  diflerent  in  shape,  and  use, 
and  purpose  from  tho  common  sewing-needle. 
We  are,  therefore,  at  a loss  to  know  wbat  useful 
object  the  classification  of  these  articles  together 
can  possibly  serve.  We  remark,  on  turning  to 
former  reports,  that  the  same  thing  was  done 
in  1861  and  in  1851,  in  which  last-mentioned 
year  the  error  was  carried  into  an  otherwise 
very  useful  “map  of  the  occupations”  of  Great 
Britain. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  the  way  of  stricture, 

3 hasten  to  express  our  unfeigned  admiration 
of  these  volumes  taken  as  a whole.  So  complete 
an  analysis  of  a nation’s  occupations  is,  we 
believe,  not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  any 
country  besides  our  own.  And  in  regard  to  the 
special  branches  on  which  we  intend  here  more 
particularly  to  dwell,  the  work  before  us  enables 
us,  if  with  some  trouble,  to  arrive  at  a more 
complete  and  satisfactory  survey  than  has  ever 
yet  been  made. 

Before,  however,  wo  proceed  to  this  inquiry, 
we  may  premise  one  or  two  words  on  the  general 
question  of  tho  way  in  which  the  population  of 
this  country  employs  itself.  All  the  occupations 
in  which  men  can  be  engaged  may  be  classified 
under  one  or  other  of  five  great  divisions.  These 
are  the  employments  known  as  (1)  agricultural, 
(2)  industrial,  (3)  commercial,  ("I)  professional, 
and  (5)  domestic.  Of  the  twenty-two  millions 
and  three-quarters  of  people  enumerated  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1S71,— the  exact  number 
was  22,712,266, — there  were  more  than  a million 
and  a half  (1,657,138)  engaged  in  agriculture; 
5,137,725  were  employed  in  industrial  occupa. 
tions;  815,421  in  commercial;  684,102  in  pro- 
fessioiial;  and  5.905,171  in  domestic  occupations. 
These  together  amount  to  14,199,560,  leaving  a 
balance  of  8,512,706,  most  of  wliom  are  em- 
ployed  in  no  useful  occupation  at  all.  and  who, 
including,  as  they  do,  all  the  children  and 
scholai’s,  persons  of  independent  property,  the 
sick  and  infirm,  &c.,  are  distinguished  as  forming 
a class  by  themselves  under  tho  title  of  the 
indefinite  and  non  - productive  class.  Such, 
then,  was  the  general  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales  in  the  five  great 
divisions  of  occupations  in  1871. 

To  come  now  to  those  belonging  to  the  occupa- 
tions on  which  we  have  here  more  especially  to 
building  trades,— wo  find  that  those 
directly  employed  in  this  class  of  occupations  in 
the  year  1S71,  numbered,  in  the  aggregate, 
593,252  persons,  of  whom  579,326  were  males, 
the  reraainded  13,926  being  females.  In  1861, 
or  ten  years  before,  the  number  similarly 
engaged  was  505,671,  of  whom  480,092  were 
men,  and  25,579  women.  Thus,  in  1871  the 
building  trades  employed  73,655  more  persons 
than  in  1861,  being  an  increase  of  about  14  per 
cent. 

The  special  varieties  of  employment  in  which 
the  vast  host  was  engaged,  we  shall  now  pro- 
cecd  to  particularise.  The  most  numerous  class 
of  all  consists  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners. 
They  numbered  205,833  in  1871,  and  1/7,969  in 
1S61,  so  that  they  had  increased  by  27,864  in  the 
ten  years.  The  number  of  women  who  called 
themselves  carpenters  and  joiners,  and  who  are 
included  in  the  above  totals,  was  2o9  in  1871, 
and  151  in  1861.  These  would  be,  nofcof  couree 
workers,  but  widows  and  others  who  had  in- 
herited businesses  as  principals.  The  next  most 
numerous  class  consists  of  the  painters,  plumbers, 
and  glaziers.  In  1861  they  numbered  74,619, 
and  in  1871,  103,912.  They  bad,  therefore, 
increased  their  numbers  by  29,293  in  the 
ten  years.  The  number  of  women  Jn  this 
occupation  is  given  at  530  in  1871,  and 
at  447  in  1861.  They  also  would  be 
proprietors  of  businesses.  Next  in  order 
come  the  bricklayers.  There  were  99,0fr4  of 
them  in  1871,  and  79,458  in  1801,  an  increase  of 
20,526  in  the  ten  years.  Thirty. nine  women  in 
1871  and  35  in  1861  returned  themselves  as 
bricklayers,  but  in  this  instance,  too,  as  in  almost 
every  case  in  which  women  appear  as  belonging 
to  the  building  trades,  it  is  not  as  artizans,  but 
as  mistresses  of  businesses,  that  they  are 
interested  in  the  several  occupations  concerned. 
We  find  next  in  order  tho  masons  and  paviors. 
They  nximbered  95,243  in  1871,  and  84,434  in 
1861,  an  increase  of  10,809  in  the  ten  years. 
The  number  of  women  in  this  branch  was  44 
in  1871  and  31  in  1861.  The  _ plasterers 
numbered  24,587  in  1871  and  18,550  in  1861,  an 
increase  of  6,037  in  the  ten  years.  The  women 
plasterers  numbered  12  in  1871  and  18  in  1861. 
The  builders  stand  next  in  number.  There  were 
23,3C0  of  them  in  1871,  and  15,737  in  1861, 


which  shows  an  increase  of  7,563  in  the  ten, 
years.  This  class  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the 


masters  and  heads  of  firms  in  the  building 
trades ; and  it  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  their' 
number  lias  received  snob  an  enormous  accession;, 
during  the  past  ten  years.  They  have  increased;; 
very  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  that  interval  of  time. 
Few  facts  are  better  suited  to  illustrate  the, 
activity  of  the  building  trades  of  late  years  in 
England  than  this,  that  the  masters  became^ 
half  as  numerous  again  in  the  period  of  no 
more  than  ten  years  ending  _ in  1871.; 
The  women  builders  were  171  in  number, 
at  that  date.  Ten  years  before  they  uum.- 
bsred  99.  Tho  slaters  and  tilers  rose  ini 
number  from  5,266  in  1861  to  6,081  in  1871,; 
the  mrmber  of  women  being  respectively. 
4 and  2.  The  architects  numbered  3,843  in  1861- 
and  5,697  in  IS/l,  an  increase  of  nearly  59  pen,- 
ceut.  in  their  number  in  tbe  ten  years.  This 
large  accession  in  the  highest  branch  of  the  build-Ii 
inginterestcomplctely  corroborates  the  conclusioni 
we  drew  from  the  iucreaso  in  the  number  of 
builders,  we  mean  the  immense  expansion  of  the, 
building  interest  in  tbe  seventh  decade  of  thel 
nineteenth  century.  The  same  couclusion  is- 
pointed  ont  by  tho  increase  in  the  allied  pr04 
fession  of  surveyors.  They  numbered  1,843  in 
1861  and  3,097  in  1871,— an  increase  in  the/ 
interval  of  nearly  70  per  cent.  There  were  no' 
women  surveyors  at  either  date ; the  femalei 
architects  numbered  but  3 in  1861  and  5 in  187LI 
Tbe  paperbangers  increased  in  the  ten  years  from! 
2,328  to  3,494;  tbe  marble  masons  from  2,0581 
to  2,973;  house-agents  from  1,875  to  6,285 
blind-makers  from  710  to  1,233 ; drain-raakerEi 
(in  towns)  from  63  to  373  ; hot-house  or  horti-'i 
cultural  builders  from  26  to  103;  shop-fittingaj 
or  fixture-makers  from  7 to  49  ; ahutter-makera 
from  3 to  30  ; ventilator-makers  from  9 to  191| 
Oven  and  furnace  builders,  on  the  other  hand4 
decreased  from  40  to  16;  and  cornice  anc 
moulding  makers  from  14  to  11.  Besides  lliesej 
there  were  764  persona  in  1861  and  90  in  1871 
engaged  in  a variety  of  minor  occupations  con- 
nected with  the  building  trades.  Tbe  tota 
numbers  which  we  gave  above  as  including  alt 
the  persons  connected  with  houses  andbnildingaj 
viz. :— 505,671  in  1871  and  593,252  in  1871,  in.' 
eludes,  besides  those  we  have  now  detailed,  ;I 
number  of  house  proprietors.  In  1861  thf 
number  thus  included  was  36,032,  of  wboti| 
24,630  were  women  and  11,402  men ; in  187'| 
the  number  was  17,086,  of  whom  12,683  wet  : 
women  and  4,403  men.  These  numbers  done! 
include  the  whole  of  the  house  proprietors  in  thf 
country,  and  the  addition  of  these  imperfeci 
figures  to  those  connected  with  the  buildinj 
trades, — nay,  their  inclusion  in  the  industriai 
classes  at  all, — appears  to  us  something  morj 
than  questionable. 

On  another  occasion  we  shall  proceed  with  onii 
analysis  of  the  occupations  connected  with  tb'. 
building  interest.  Wo  have  dealt  above  wit., 
those  more  peculiarly  entitled,  to  be  regarde# 
as  belonging  to  the  building  trades.  "We  sbal 
next  speak  of  those  connected  less  directly  wiki 
the  trades  in  question.  A surprising  numbei 
and  variety  of  occupations  will  be  found  in  thee: 
residual  classes. 


AGAIN  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.,  . 

It  is  often  argued  that  pleasure  exists  rathftt 
in  tho  observer  than  in  the  object  that  bringl 
its  experience,  and  such  a supposition  raa^ 
reasonably  be  accepted  for  truth,  so  far  t 
pictures  are  concerned — when  a standad 
degree  of  excellence  in  achievement  is  commoj 
property  in  the  whole  number  to  be  seen 
Yet  it  is  tbe  good  fortune  of  some  artists  ti 
appeal  so  naturally  to  tho  broad  sense  of  whe* 
must  bo  delightful  ever,  that  the  pleasure  ci 
recognition  becomes  common  with  the  excellaDG 
in  achievement  that  evokes  it. 

There  is  no  better  name  than  that  of  Mr.  j 
C.  Hook,  R.A.,  to  lead  a notice  of  some  of  tl 
best  works  to  be  found  at  a Royal  AcadenK. 
exhibition  nowadays,  for  be  paints  equally  we-, 
figures,  landscape,  the  sea  and  the  sea-breez' 
and  the  sunshine  that  gives  complexion  to  th 
truth  of  all  be  paints,  whether  it  bo  the  stronf 
healthy,  busy  peasant  women,  “ Ivelp  Burner- 
Shetland  ” (1-1)  ; or  bronzed  fishermen  -nnloac 
ing  their  boat  “ Under  the  Lee  of  a Rock”  (26, 
or,  intent  upon  adding  to  the  sum  of  the. 
labour’s  pay,  such  waifs  and  strays  as  the  oceai 
may  cast  up  for  them  in  the  shape  of  “ JetW 
and  Flotsam  ” (375)  ; or  mischievous  urchin  (n( 

‘ sea-urchin  this  time),  a bern  poacher,  whe 
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ijastead  of  “ Cow-tending/’  is  Ashing  the  brook  j 
robbing  water-birds’  ne'sts  and  giving  point  to 
a beautiful  inland  sceno  (232).  Tor  ilr.  Hook 
is  au  example  to  be  cited  in  proof  that 
academic  learning  is  invaluable  even  to  those 
who  would  bub  faithfully  depict  Nature  in  its 
homeliest,  most  ordinaiy  guise.  His  notions  of 
woman’s  winsomeness  may  not  be  coincident 
with  what  have  led  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  very  pretty  and  gracefully  idle  lady, 
who,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Perugini, 
imakes  so  much  of  a “ Cup  of  Tea  ” (13) ; nor  is 
tbo  same  degree  of  refinement  a necessity  for 
.iiim,  that  distinguiahes  Mr.  Val.  C.  Prinsep’s  fair 
I nartjr  under  proverbial  trial.  She  has  a secret, 
ind  a lovely  Persian  cat  to  elect  as  “ A Safe 
tDonfidant”  (27)  j and  his  seas  seldom  get  angry 
ipeyond  tho  limit  of  such  effect  familiar  breezes 
I ire  wont  to  cause  occasionally  at  all  homos — 
jioldier’s,  sailor’s,  and  civilian’s — alike;  his 
i vaves  jump  for  joy,  and  with  a merry  crackle  ^ 
[leem  to  be  in  play  with  everything  they  come 
, lear,  and  if  they  slap  the  face  of  a rock  now  and 
(hen,  it  is  only  in  fun;  they  froth  in  the  exuber- 
‘jice  of  their  gaiety,  but  seldom  foam  iu  auger. 
K picture  by  Mr.  Hook  would  be  of  far  more 
fjienefit  to  an  invalid  than  whole  tons  of  Tickle- 
pack’s  sea-salt ; far  more  than  a match  for  it  in 
favigoratiug  qualities.  When  the  sea  does  get 
hngry,  Mr.  P.  Graham  may  bo  chosen  for  its 
lOrtrait-painter;  for,  surely,  no  one  can  depict  it 
bettor : when,  blind  with  rage  and  leaping  in  wild 
|(ffort — after  repelled  attacks— on  a stanch 
lalm  adversary,  it  roars  and  foams  like  a mad 
on.  If  stone  walls  havo  ears,  m.iy  soft,  woolly, 
pa-niosses  deftnd  those  of  “Our  Northern 
ijfalls”  (20),  else  will  they  never  learn  moi-e  of 
d'hat  may  be  in  tho  wind  for  their  advantage ; 
liiod  if  a deaf  person,  with  yet  a hope  to  regain 
|ie  sense  of  hearing,  contemplated  this  magnifi- 
snt  picture  for  a while,  he  would  begin  to 
aspair : it  looks  so  loud  with  tho  noise  of 
imult.  But  no  floods  but  those  of  Acheron 
lad  Styx  retain  one  aspect  long:  the  very 
aters  that  would  typify  now  the  fury  of  com- 
otion  will  calmly  sleep  perhaps  to-morrow, 
id  wako  again  smiling  with  ripples  that  give 
it  faint  indication  for  a memory  of  how  they 
mid  bo  moved  so  by  anger;  then  little  waves 
lall  stir  them  again  ; to  become  breakers  of  all 
remise  that  peace  can  do  more  than  divide 
mes  of  dominion  with  tubulence  in  every  part 
the  universe. 

“Tempests  and  whirlwinds  have  their  use; 
Wt  vicious,  ungrateful  man  is  a blot  in  the  fair 
ago  of  universal  beauty,”  soliloquised  Asem, 
ho  longed  for  the  society  composed  only  of 
ich  men  as  were  incapable  of  ingi-atitude,  in- 
istice,  fraud,  violence,  and  a thousand  other 
[imos  that  render  society  miserable.  ButAsem 
R3  not  a Frenchman,  and  in  the  abstract  proved 
imself  as  little  competent  to  judge  what  was 
md  for  him  as  if  he  had  been,  or  any  other 
;an  apt  to  be  cruel  and  unwise,  and  very  sony 
it  afterwards.  As  surely  as  the  “ Beign  of 
iterror”  brought  death  for  Marie  Antoinette,  it 
Ifcured,  as  some  compensation,  an  immortality 
nir  her  in  the  world’s  history.  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward, 
|j.A.,  belonging  to  the  more  illustrious  of  her 
■ivotcd  admirers,  and  the  best  of  history’s  illus- 
■ators,  has  so  often  made  her  the  leading 
^^re  in  beautiful  representations  of  heroic  sub- 
pisaion  to  a moiiatrously  cruel  fate,  that  others 
i^o  lameut  for  the  unhappy  queen,  and  admire 
ilo  happier  artist  whose  renown  will  survive 
wtircly  by  what  he  has  done  for  himself  as  long 
W that  of  tho  royal  sufferer  lie  has  assisted  to 
diep  in  recollection,  will  feel  sorry  if  “Marie 
^toinette’s  Last  Repose — Prison  of  tho  Con- 
i^rgerie,  1795  ” (IB),  is  presage  of  a leave- 
jjking,  in  an  extia  affecting  episode.  She  has 
O'rowu  herself,  dressed  as  she  was,  on  her  prison 
v.'d,  weakened  by  illness,  and  exhausted  by 
.oitigue.  The  remains  of  the  food  she  had  asked 
la'.r,  fearing  that  her  courage  might  be  lessened 
IV  ■ physical  failure,  are  near  her,  and  the  severed 
>-,388es  from  her  sorrow-bleached  head  saved  as 
b-.' souvenir  for  her  children,  close  to  the  hand 
wiat  had  written  her  last  words  for  them, 
j 'One  of  Mr.  Ward's  fixed  purposes  is  evidently 
Ki  record  the  noble  .quality  of  female  heroism, 
j.;  another  instance  of  it  he  shows  us  Lady 
'ichel  Russell  imploring  a short  reprieve  for 
>r'r  condemned  husband,  if  but  for  a few  weeks; 

t the  King  (Charles  II.)  had  ever  less  sym- 
I thy  for  a woman  agonised  by  grief,  and  made 
•;  ly  for  him  by  tears,  than  for  pet  spaniels  of 
:0ther  sort,  as  well  as  the  one  of  a kind  he  is 
' ■iw  caressing,  whilst  the  daughter  of  the  best 
en(l  he  ever  had  in  liia  life  kneels  in  humble 
• pplicatiou  at  his  feet,  and  reads  with  dry  eyes 


and  stony  heart  the  petition.  It  is  quite  unne- 
cessary  to  revert  to  tho  admirable  manner  in 
which  this  artist  always  revives  the  spirit, 
habits,  and  customs,  of  the  days  he  illustrates  ; 
or  to  call  attention  to  the  veri-similitude  of  bis 
embodiment  with  the  most  probable  conception 
of  the  selfish  sensualist  who  “never  said  a 
foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a wise  one.”  This 
is  one  of  Mr.  Ward’s  best  pictures.  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Ward  might  almost  be  suspected  of  sharing  the 
sentiment  of  woman’s  mental  and  other 
superiority  on  all  points,  compared  with  the 
weaker  stronger  8e.x,  were  it  not  so  very  obvious 
that  it  contents  her  to  share  her  share  of  them 
in  those  that  Mr.  Ward  is  most  eloquent  upon. 
There  never  was  a braver  lady-warrior  than  she 
who  defended  Latham  House  in  the  troublous 
times  of  Cav.alier  and  Roundhead,  and  if  she  did 
not  emulate  the  coarser  and  more  audacious 
bravery  of  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar,  a very 
early  e.xample,  tho  Countess  of  Derby  was 
actuated  by  tho  same  indomitable  will  to 
maintain  her  sense  of  right  and  justice. 
In  Mrs.  Ward’s  charming  and  superlatively 
well-painted  representaticn  of  a scene  during  the 
siege,  the  effect  calm  courage  has  as  au  inspirer 
of  its  habitual  witnesses  is  the  chief  theme  ; for 
the  picture  shows  how  the  countess  and  her  two 
young  daugh  tors  were  not  much  surprised,  and  not 
a bit  alarmed,  when  a shell  burst  into  the  dining- 
room during  dinner,  broke  the  glass  and  furni- 
ture, but  injured  no  one.  “ The  children  were 
beside  their  mother  at  tho  time,  but  did  not 
move,  and  scarcely  changed  colour  ” (415)  ; in 
fact,  the  only  one  who  seems  much  disturbed  by 
the  event  is  a fussy  old  steward  or  seneschal, 
who,  starting  back,  half  draws  his  sword,  and,  in 
menacing  attitude,  glares  at  the  horrible  in. 
truder’s  expiry  in  smoke.  Oh  ! Mrs.  Ward,  why 
couldn’t  you  have  left  a little  bit  of  courage  for 
tho  poor  man  ? There  is  enough  of  it  and  to 
spare  in  the  handsome,  stately  countess ; and  a 
morsel  from  each  of  the  dear  little  girls  so  exqui- 
aitely  dressed  and  beautifully  portrayed,  would 
scarcely  have  been  missed,  and  would  have  gone 
a long  way  towards  redemption  for  that  timorous 
seneschal. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  says  that  he  quite  appre- 
ciated the  wisdom  of  the  King  of  Dahomey  in 
establishing  bis  army  of  Amazons — where  women 
do  all  the  work,  and  all  the  fighting  too;  and 
there  is  a growing  sign  that  things  may  become 
somewhat  African  for  us  presently  ; when  clever 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson’s  task  may  be  easier 
than  it  now  promises  to  be, — to  find  future  proper 
and  varied  expression  applicable  to  tho  thinned 
ranks  of  a regiment  answering  the  “Roll-call 
after  an  Engagement”;  for  all  expression  will 
have  merged  into  the  one  of  resolution  to  do  or 
to  die.  Miss  Thompson’s  picture  will  afford' 
some  talk  for  the  season  that  will  help  to  future 
successes,  if  she,  and  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  her,  do  not  spoil  it  by  joining  in  what  may  be 
said  of  her  very  clever  and  moat  fortunately- 
applied  ability;  for  some  of  the  enthusiasm  that 
greets  it  is  due  to  the  sympathetic  character  of 
the  matter  treated,  though  more,  no  doubt,  and 
in  greater  degree  for  value  to  the  able  method  of 
its  treatment.  But  were  ever  English  soldiers 
so  demonstrative  as  Miss  Thompson  represents 
them  to  be  ? Stolid  endarance,  and  a religious 
regard  of  drill  and  discipline,  are  tho  principal 
characteristics  of  the  British  army.  With  English 
features  and  uniform,  these  gesticulative  and 
flunied  men  are  French,  who  march  in  loose 
order  and  fight  like  cats  and  tho  devil,  till, — 
well  never  mind.  Meissonier  was  never  so  stron‘7' 
in  horses  as  men,  and  it  is  only  circus  tuition  that 
can  change  a horse’s  walk,  notwithstanding 
Miss  Thompson’s  letter  to  the  Times, 

“The  Picture  of  Health  ” (152),  is  a lovely  little 
Englishwoman,  bright  pink  by  atmosphere,  and 
painted  by  a thoroughly  British  painter, — Mr. 
John  Everett  Millais.  “Tho  Picture-gallery” 
(157),  a luminous  Franco-Romano  specimen  of 
most  all  that  can  be  taught  towards  making  a 
great  artist,  by  Mr.  L.  Alma-Tadema  : and  most 
picture-galleries  show  in  posse  a good  deal  of 
that  same  part  of  the  business,  if  little  of  the 
more  than  half  is  presented  towards  realising  the 
esse.  “ Half-hours  with  the  best  Authors  ” (166) 
go  just  BO  far  to  teach,  as  Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon’s 
pretty  demoiselles  e?i  d^shabilU  may  learn 
half  asleep.  Painters  should  give  months  every 
year  to  the  best  authors,  to  find  fit  mould  for  what 
they  may  see,  if  they  have  no  idea  of  their  own 
how  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Millais  is  exempt  from  the  usually  cner. 
vating  course  of  prolonged  adulation,  the  why 
and  becanse  of  it — for  him — are  not  liable  to 
damage ; the  foundation  being  such  as  in  the 


steady  process  of  building  is  calculated  to  bear 
any  height  of  erection.  It  must  be  granted  that 
his  nature  must  be  of  rare  strong  order  to  admit 
of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  left  to  time  only,  to 
increase  and  improve.  Long  ago  he  was  gifted 
with  extraordinary  power ; an  eye  like  a photo- 
grapher’s lens— ever  as  busy,  and  a hand  that 
dropped  gum-sfcick  for  his  nest  earliest  toy — a 
pencil,  with  intuition  of  its  usefulness;  and  he 
walks  nearly  alone  now  in  his  cultivated  know- 
ledge of  its  use.  Early  he  became  a great 
painter — a great  ai’tist  in  the  art  of  transferring 
all  that  he  could  see,  of  positive  appearances, 
and  of  periodical  facts,  to  canvas.  Anything 
paintahle  Mr.  Millais  can  paint.  Months  before 
May  the  inquisitive  may  learn  what  the  great 
painter  is  painting  for  exhibition,  and  his  reper- 
toire is  enlarged  now  by  BO  much  as  the  func- 
tions  of  present-day  landscape-painters  are  by 
general  consent  circumscribed,  for  none  can 
cope  with  Mr.  Millais  in  realistic  portrait- 
painting. His  two  splendid  foreground  studies 
of  “ Scotch  Firs  ” (68),  and  a gorgeously  pic- 
turesque waiu  filled  witli  “Winter  Fuel”  (75), 
are  triumphs  in  fact-description,  strong  enough 
; to  cause  restless  nights,  and  discontent  for 
what  months’  labour  have  brought  for  result 
to  tho  less  gifted,  who  must  see  as  he  sees, 
but  cannot  make  known  their  sight  so  well. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  fresh  air  and  grand 
scenery  to  bring  recreation  may  have  been  the 
motive,  or  one  .of  the  motives,  to  account  for 
these  grand  manual  performances,  but  why  the 
choice  of  many  designations  should  have  settled 
on  associating  the  bluff  sea-captain  and  his  nice- 
looking  graud-daughter  with  speculative  supposi- 
tions, capability,  and  obligation  of  performance 
on  the  part  of  England,  is  a thing  to  be  guessed 
at  once  a week  for  any  time. 

What  matters  ? It  might  have  to  do  with 
Mr.  Plimsol  or  the  North  Pole,  or  any  other 
recondite  cause ; but  a shipmaster,  or  captain, 
is  hearing  a text  read  by  a girl  (320), — “It 
might  be  done,  and  England  should  do  it.”  It 
is  a very  old  text,  and  has  got  England  into 
many  a scrape,  but  the  text  will  wear  long  to 
come.  Still  there  is  too  m’uch  pain  in  the  grand 
old  head  for  tho  subject  named,  and  clearly 
points  to  recollected  dangers  and  grief. 

There  are  no  two  English  artists  whoso  names 
are  more  frequently  associated  in  conversation, 
when  contemporary  art  happens  to  he  tho  topic, 
than  those  of  Mr.  Millais  and  Mr.  F.  Leighton, 
R.A. ; yet,  j udging  by  their  opposite  theories,  so 
far  as  may  be  seen  in  their  practices,  it  might 
bo  inferred  that  any  great  admiration  for  tho 
one  painter  would  involve  but  slight  recognition 
of  the  other’s  excellence.  Tho  aim  of  Mr.  Millais 
is,  obviously,  to  insist  on  the  sufficiency  of  every 
object  he  represents  to  depend  upon  what  is 
innate  for  whatever  attractiveness  he  asks  for  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Leighton  would  appear 
to  see  nothing  that  is  not  capable  of  being  im- 
proved. Like  the  Greeks,  he  would  beautify 
everything;  accepting  nature  as  valuable  raw 
commodity,  he  would  leave  it  for  belief  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  it  until  it 
had  been  well  washed,  nicely  dressed,  or  an- 
dressed,  and  elegantly  perfumed.  But  it  will  be 
at  once  said,  this  is  just  the  difference  between 
ideality  from  reality;  and  it  is  just  as  great 
difference,  no  doubt;  just  as  far  from  reality. 
Shakspeare  was  a poet,  and  so  was  Moore. 
Yet  Mr.  Leighton  paints  exquisite  pictures,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  fascinating  to  look  at  out 
of  the  whole  1,624  productions  that  make  up 
the  collection  of  choice  things  to  be  seen 
at  Burlington  House,  than  the  three  Greek- 
Greuze-liko  damsels  in  the  courtyard  of  an  “ Old 
Damascus”  house  in  the  “ Jews’  Quarter”  (303), 
intent  on  gatheriug  the  golden  fruit  of  a lemon- 
tree  (are  lemons  so  scarce  at  Damascus  that 
such  dear  pickers  should  be  engaged  in  their 
harvest?).  Tho  building-up  of  such  a combina- 
tion of  Eastern  wonders,  not  leaving  out  arebi- 
tectural  engagement  of  turquoise  and  other 
precious  stones, — varicoloured  marbles  which,  by 
weather  or  no  stains,  are  made  more  lovely  still, 
and  seem  to  suggest  an  establishment  for  fact,  of 
what,  by  early  stories  taught  by  wonderful  lamp- 
light, has  gone  for  fiction,  betokens  Mr.  Leighton 
a magi,  a Persee  priest,  to  uphold  nursery  faith ; 
and  the  introduction  of  a reminiscence  of  olti 
Chelsea  china,  to  bo  observed  in  the  draperies 
of  the  lovely  Greuze-Greeks,  is  admirably  calcu- 
lated  to  bring  it  homo  to  those  who  think  fables 
images.  It  is  a beautiful  work  of  art,  neverthe- 
less, in  its  amenity  of  colour. 

Was  the  intention  of  “ La  Source,”  by  Ingres, 
to  typify  the  first  mother,  the  source  of  Adam’s 
first  tears, — barring  snakes  and  apples;  or,  was 
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it  by  inteotion  a warning  by  title  from^  on©  who 
was  sure  he  mast  lead  ? The  “ Antique  Jug- 
gling Girl”  (34S)  should  be  very  old  to  be 
“antique.”  She  is  young  enough  here,  by 
nobility  of  birth.  The  artist’s  academic  profi- 
clency,  and  beyond  that  his  taste  or  will)  have 
made  this  nude  figure  of  an  ideal  but  possible 
model  a charming  and  quite  a modest  picture. 
She  is  admirably  drawn,  of  course,  and  the  skill 
witli  which  tint  and  tone  have  been  employed 
will  delight  all  who  know  the  difficulties  that 
enshrine  such  attempt  from  common  effort.  It 
will  class  with  the  very  best  studies  of  its  kind. 
The  “ Moorish  Garden:  a Dream  of  Granada” 
(131),  is  a beautiful,  but  rather  heavy  vision, 
though  the  little  Southern  girl  dragging  the 
peacocks  is  pretty  enough  to  make  a picture  of 
any  locality,  and  though  cypress  and  orange- 
trees  form  her  background  here,  her  clothes  are 
too  big  for  her  not  to  tell  that  she  would  be  more 
at  home  elsewhere.  Whenever  Mr.  Leighton 
is  less  Greuze  than  Greek  it  is  a loss  for  him. 
“ Clytemnestra”  (981),  very  cold  in  moonlight, 
and  very  classic  in  such  light  as  she  is  shown, 
is  cold  and  classic,  and  nothing  more.  Well 
drawn, — of  course. 


MBMOEIAL  OF  THE  LATE  OWEN  JONES. 

A MEETING  took  place  on  Monday  last,  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison,  Carlton  House- 
terrace,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  ex- 
pediency of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Owen  Jones.  Mr.  filorrison  presided ; and 
amongst  other  gentlemen  present  were  Mr. 
Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  Mr.  Warren 
De  la  Rue,  Mr.  Coleridge  Kennard,  Mr.  Howard 
Kennard,  Mr.  Minton  Campbell,  Mr.  George 
Aitchison,  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  Mr.  Joseph 
Bonomi,  Dr.  Dresser,  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  Mr. 
Forster  Graham,  Mr.  Thomas  Cbappell,  Mr. 
Alfred  Strong,  Mr.  Edward  Hal!,  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Brassey,  M.P.,Mr.  George  Phillips,  Mr.  Grace, 
Mr.  George  Redford,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Pigott,  Mr. 
F.  0.  Ward,  Mr.  Blashfield,  Mr.  Wallis. 

Mr.  Cole  explained  at  some  length  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
referred  in  eulogistic  terms  to  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  gave  it  as  bis  opinion  that 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  bad  done  so  much 
for  art  deserved  the  recognition  of  his  colleagues 
and  of  his  country.  The  statement  having  been 
cordially  received,  Mr.  Godwin  moved  a resoln- 
tion  to  the  effect, — “ That  it  was  desirable  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Owen  Jones 
by  means  of  such  form  or  forms  of  memorial  as 
might  be  hereafter  decided  upon,  and  that  sub- 
scriptions be  invited  to  cairy  out  the  object. 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  unanimously  assented  to.  Upon  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  seconded  by  Mr.  Peter 
Graham,  a second  resolution  was  adopted, — 
“ That  a portrait  of  Owen  Jones  in  mosaic  should 
be  proceeded  with  at  once,  and  offered  to  the 
nation.”  It  was  further  agreed,  that  there 
should  be  a public  exhibition  of  the  drawings, 
designs,  and  executed  works  of  the  deceased,  and 
that  the  possessors  of  sncli  works  be  invited  to 
lend  them  for  exhibition.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Pigott 
accepted  the  duties  of  honorary  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Coleridge  Kennard  agreed  to  act  as  treasurer. 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  present  then  handed  in 
their  names  as  members  of  the  committee,  of 
which  the  following  were  elected  as  the  execu- 
; — Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  Mr.  Alfred  Mor- 
rison, Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue, 
and  Mr.  Peter  Graham. 

A gold  medal  for  decorative-art  students,  and 
a travelling  studentship,  are  amongst  the  forms 
of  memorial  that  will  be  discussed. 


THE  GIGANTIC  RAILWAY  STATION  AT 
YORK. 

Messrs.  Keswick,  builders,  of  York,  have 
accepted  the  contract  to  build  the  gigantic  rail- 
way station  for  the  North  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  at  York.  The  length  of  the  station 
will  be  800  ft.  and  240  ft.  the  breadth,  the  height 
from  the  rails  to  the  crown  of  the  roof  50  ft. 
Whilst  somewhat  resembling  the  Newcastle 
station,  it  will  outdo  it  in  appearance  and 
capabilities,  as  all  the  latest  improvements  will 
be  brought  forward,  and  the  directors  intend  to 
make  it  the  model  railway  station.  It  is  to  be 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  will  be 
approached  by  a portico  150  ft.  by  55  ft.,  leading 


from  which  is  a large  entrance-hall,  and  on  each 
side  booking-offices  42  ft.  long,  with  nnmerons 
offices.  From  the  hall  there  will  be  a corridor 
15  ft.  in  width,  the  end  of  which  opens  npon  the 
widest  part  of  the  main  platform,  wliich  is  abont 
80  ft.  wide.  The  other  portions  of  the  main 
platform,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
station,  will  be  upwards  of  40  ft.  wide.  The 
excursion  platform  will  be  the  same  in  length  as 
the  main  platform,  but  it  will  be  narrower,  its 
width  being  30  ft.  On  one  side  ofthe  excursion 
platform  will  be  three  lines  of  rails,  and  between 
that  platform  and  the  main  platform  four  lines 
of  rails.  At  each  end  of  the  station  there  will 
be  two  sidings,  called  by  the  “ Tyke”  builders 
docks,  each  having  several  lines  of  rails  for 
local  traffic.  Subways  for  crossing  the  station 
will  be  made  underneath  the  rails.  The  first- 
class  refreshment-room  is  to  be  70  ft.  by  30  ft. 
The  second-class  refreshment-room  40  ft.  6 in. 
by  14  ft.  9 in. ; the  ladies’  waiting-room  30  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  and  the  other  waiting-rooms  of  corre- 
spending  size.  The  walls  of  the  station  will  bo 
of  stock-bricks  of  a buff  tint,  with  stone  dress- 
ings.  They  will  be  panelled,  with  semicircular 
heads  interspersed  with  buttresses,  and  above 
will  be  circular  openings.  The  roof  will  bo  of 
wrooght-iron,  and  consist  of  four  semicircular 
arches,  the  principal  of  which  will  be  81  ft. 
span,  whilst  the  other  three  will  bo  55  ft. 
respectively. 

In  connexion  with  this  is  to  be  erected  a great 
hotel,  facing  the  river,  272  ft.  frontage. 

Bricklayers  and  masons  being  scarce  in  the 
North  of  England,  it  is  difficult  to  state  when 
the  building  will  be  finished. 


PAINTING  ON  POTTERY. 

Twenty  designs  have  been  sent  in,  in  reply  to 
the  offer  of  premiums  of  351.  and  151.  by  the 
Art-Union  of  London,  for  tho  ornamentation 
of  a Tazza  in  ceramic  ware,  and  they  will  be 
publicly  exhibited  before  any  award  is  made. 


BIRMINGHAM  DISTRICT 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  mutual  instruction  amonq 
the  junior  members  and  assistants  of  the  pro- 
fession, npon  the  same  basis  as  the  London 
Architectural  Association.  The  inaugural  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Town-hall  Committee-room, 
on  May  12th.  Mr.  J.  J.  Bateman,  F.R.I.B.A., 
in  the  chair.  Daring  the  evening  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  (past 
president  of  the  London  Archicectural  Aasocia- 
tion)  ; and  an  exhibition  of  architectural  drawings 
and  sketches  was  opened  on  the  same  day  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Town-hall. 

The  first  visit  of  the  Association  will  be  made 
on  Saturday,  May  16,  at  three  o’clock  p.m.,  to 
the  works  of  tho  restoration  at  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  by  permission  and  under  the  personal 
conductorship  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J,  A. 
Chatwin. 


AN  OBELISK  AT  BROMLEY. 

A MEiiORlAL  has  been  erected  in  the  church- 
yard  ofthe  parish  church  of  Bromley.  Kent,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Coles  Child,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Bromley.  The  monument,  which 
is  erected  over  the  vault,  was  designed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wish  of  Mrs.  Coles  Child,  in  the 
form  of  an  obelisk,  and  it  is  executed  entirely  of 
granite,  the  two  lower  steps,  or  plinths,  being 
grey,  unpolished,  and  fine-axed,  from  the  Kenmay 
quarries  ; and  the  superstructure,  consisting  of 
an  obelisk  standing  upon  a pedestal,  the  dado 
of  which  is  diminished,  and  contains  the  inscrip- 
tion, with  a moulded  cap  and  base,  being  of 
polished  red,  from  the  Peterhead  Company’s 
quarry.  The  several  parts  are  formed  of  large 
and  entire  blocks,  the  needle  being  in  one  piece 
15  ft.  in  height,  1 ft.  11  in.  square  at  its  base, 
and  1 ft.  3 in.  at  the  top,  and  being  shaped  with 
an  entasis  of  t*in.,  and  a pyramidal  termination. 
The  entire  altitude  of  the  monument  is  about 
24  ft.  from  the  level  of  footpath.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  'Whittingham,  from  the 
design,  and  nnder  the  supervision,  of  Mr.  \V.  C. 
Banks,  architect,  of  Gracechurcb-street,  who 
carried  out  alterations  at  Mr.  Coles  Child’s  resi- 
j deoce  (late  a palace  of  the  bishops  of  Rochester) 
1 during  his  lifetime. 


THE  “GAZETTE  DES  BEAUS  ARTS.”  ; 

The  leading  art-journal  of  France  deserve  ' 
more  recognition  and  reading  than  it  gets  i- ! 
this  country  j generally  for  the  ability  an' 
variety  of  its  writing,  and  the  interest  an;  ■ 
artistic  quality  of  many  of  its  illustrations;  an;: 
more  particularly  in  that  lately  no  inconsiderabl  . 
proportion  of  its  contents  has  been  devoted  t'* 
subjects  particularly  connected  with  EnglisJr 
art.  Of  the  last  four  monthly  numbers,  th  ' 
first,  for  January,  opens  with  an  article  “Sr.' 
I’Orfevrerie  Anglaise,”  illustrated  by  wooclcutsd' 
and  the  principal  illustration  of  the  volume  is 
beautifully-executed  etching,  by  Rajon,  of  oi 
National  Gallery  treasure,  the  Chapeau  de  ’Paillit 
The  Gazette  is  somewhat  varied  in  the  sty,-' 
of  its  illustrations,  employing  very  largely  thrl 
most  peculiarly  artistic  among  the  multiplyiirj| 
processes  of  art,  etching,  which  has  less  of  whs. 
is  mechanical  about  it  than  any  other  form  i 
engraving,  and  gives  a lustre  to  the  lights,  ati 
a brilliant  and  rich  effect  which  engravir 
properly  so  called  can  rarely  emulate.  Ei 
graving  on  wood  is  made  use  of  for  tho  srnalh 
illustrations,  and  steel  engraving  occasionally  f>{. ' 
the  more  important  j but  this  latter  cannot  read- 
tbeetchinginpointof  toneand  artistiesuggestivj 
ness,  and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the  lattii 
process  has  not  come  more  into  use  in  Englitl 
art  - illustrations.  The  Gazette  for  Februail 
introduces  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  undi 
the  title  of  “ Grammaire  des  Arts  Decoratiff 
' by  M.  Chas.  Blanc,  who  devotes  bis  ear, 
chapters  to  the  art  of  dress,  on  which  1 
theories  are  better  than  his  application  of  thei 
as  shown  in  the  cuts.  The  grammar  of  decor 
rive  art  in  female  costume  is,  in  the  first  plad 
simplicity  and  truthfulness  in  line  and  desigj 
qualities  with  which  the  large  ai-tificial  coiffitri 
and  the  bunches  of  dress  tacked  on  to  give,  asi. 
supposed,  “balance”  to  the  figure,  have  Hti 
affinity.  A figure  which  has  not  balance  of  it 
own  in  pose  and  carriage  will  hardly  be  dresaa 
into  it.  M.  Blanc’s  second  article,  in  the  MarlW 
number,  goes  into  tho  subject  of  lace, 
which  there  is  some  information  and  soi|, 
good  criticism.  An  article  on  artiaj'f 
curiosities  of  Rus.sia,  very  carefully  a I 
profusely  illustrated,  may  be  supposed  alsdh: 
have  a little  added  interest  for  English  readtf 
from  our  recent  agreeable  associations  and  c4k 
nexion  with  that  country.  Accompanying  'i 
article  on  the  Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna  Ei|,i 
its  contents,  is  a remarkably  effective  etchingfi 

Hoogstraten’s  remarkable  painting  called  “Hi 

of  an  Old  Man”  5 the  said  head  projected  fr If 
an  open  pane  of  a bottle-glass  window,  the  kns|; 
and  leading  of  which  fill  up  the  rest  of  p 
picture  in  a manner  more  effective  prohati 
in  the  etching  than  in  tho  original.  In  •'  1 
March  number  our  attention  is  caught  by  j.I 
article  on  “Hills,  Graveur  Anglais,”  whom  :4 
writer  states  to  be  totally  unknown  in  Frar4 
and  only  known  in  England  to  a limited  numt; 
of  artists  and  collectors.  Some  interesting 
similes  of  Hill’s  spirited  studies  of  deer^-. 
various  phases  of  “deer  life”  accompany  ttl' 
essay.  An  article  on  contemporary  landsca« 
painters  treats  in  this  number  of  Daubigit' 
whose  works  are  well  known  in  English  exhj 
tion  rooms;  but  in  this  case  the  illustrathj 
(slight  wood  engravings)  are  not  satisfactoryi- 
they  give  only  the  bare  outline  and  compositj 
of  works  in  wliich  the  tone  and  the  lighting  i|i 
almost  everything.  It  is  exactly  in  such  sii 
jects  as  these  that  etching  would  have  comtlj 
well,  and  conveyed  some  of  the  feeling 
the  original. 

Tho  April  number  has  an  architectirll 
review,  the  book  in  band  being  M.  Revc.. 
work  on  the  “Roman  [Romanesque?]  Ard 
tecture  of  the  South  of  France”:  a thr.' 
volume  work,  with  (as  we  gather)  copious  ill^ 
trative  elevations  and  details,  some  few  ofwhil 
are  reproduced  in  the  Gazette.  In  the  sa  i 
number  are  two  articles  on  English  subjeoij 
Mr.  Redgrave’s  Dictionary  is  very  fiivouraiij 
reviewed;  the  writer,  M.  Dubouloz,  beingi:| 
opinion  that  “ it  would  not  be  possible  to  fill! 
more  brilliantly  a gap  wliich  every  studenirl 
the  English  school  has  deplored.”  Among  so-, 
critical  remarks  on  the  leading  names  m i 
Dictionary,  the  reviewer  is  enthusiastic  o 
Morland,  “that  true  painter,”  as  he  calls  h- 1 
and  selects  for  itlnstration  the  work  represent 
ing  the  “Two  Coachmen,” — a happy  specin-ii 
certainly  of  that  peculiar  phase  of  what  mayr 
called  good-natured  blackguardism,  which  I 
longs  to  so  many  of  this  artist’s  figures,  icwhn 
perhaps,  his  own  careless  and  sensual  hahitarl 
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ere  unconsciously  reproduced.  The  other 
■tide  referred  to  is  one  on  Cattermole,  under 
v,e  head  of  “Les  Aqu.irellistes  Anglaiaee,”  and 
1 would,  perhaps,  surprise  some  of  the  critics  of 
'lO  new  school,  who  regard  this  artist’s  reputation 
; a somewhat  old-fashioned  ono,  to  find  in  what 
nteem  he  is  held  by  their  brethren  across  the 
'iiannel.  M.  Colas,  theautbor  of  the  essay, observes 
l^at  “alt  the  world  remembers”  what  an  impres- 
i.m  Cattermote’s  worksproducedintheUuiversal 
.■ater-colour  Exhibition  of  1855,  and  how  the 
liiglish  artist  received  a medal  of  the  first-class, 
l;th  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  French 
jlists  and  critics.  “ No  reputation,”  said  M. 
rcophile  Gautier  (here  quoted  by  our  author), 
Ijionld  be  more  legitimate.  These  works  have  a 
Itarand  harmonious  tone,  which  shows  an  in. 
l|iigent  study  of  Paul  Veronese  and  the  Vene- 
ttn  masters.”  Engravings  are  given  of  “Old 
Jglish  Hospitality,”  the  “Arrest  of  Strafford,” 
rtl  the  “Hunting  Party”;  but  JI.  Colas  is 
|)dBlly  impressed  with  the  drawing  of  “ Sir 
■ irn  with  the  fiery  eyes,”  seated  among  the 
li^tsof  armour  of  his  ancestors  (from  LaMotte 
^qnc’s  romance)  ; and  is  struck,  as  others 
been,  with  the  manner  in  which  a kind  of 
lird  life  is  indicated  in  the  empty  helms  and 
ulets,  “which  seem  to  have  the  movement 
^ expression  which  they  had  when  the  body 
habited  them.”  Perhaps  this  work  may  be  said 
the  one  most  marked  by  the  artist’s  peculiar 
|(t  and  abilities ; its  one  drawback,  to  our 
‘liking,  would  be  expressed  in  the  charge 
It  it  partakes  of  the  “melodramatic”;  a 
ise,  the  meaning  of  which  as  thus  applied  is 
very  easily  defined,  but  which  indicates  a 
n of  weakness  in  art,  for  which  there  is  no 
jif  name  that  we  know  of.  M.  Colas  concludes 
l|tbe  remark  that  Cattermole  is  " lien  un 
|hiic  de  son  temps,  ct  e'est  pour  cela  que 
(Buvre  restera.  II  appartient  d une  q^ndra- 
qui  professa  pour  le  moyen  age  un  culte 
’ This  is  true;  but  whether  M.  Colas 
IS  it  as  additional  praise,  or  a quali- 
on  of  his  former  praise,  he  does  not 
rive  to  make  very  clear.  We  should  say  that 
causes  tend  to  modify  a little  the  admira- 
with  which  Cattermole’s  works  are  regarded 
England,  as  compared  with  the  impression 
make  on  foreign  critics  : a want  of  intensity 
ction  and  expression,  a defect  which  the 
loh,  who  look  so  much  to  good  execution, 

6 less  account  of;  and  the  fact  that  a good 
y of  the  subjects  painted  by  the  artist,  of 
tinary  old  English  life,  have  to  us  a some- 
b hackneyed  air,  while  to  a foreign  critic 
' would  appear  as  novel  and  interesting 
bratious  of  the  social  history  of  the  country 
’ belong  to. 

jiis  and  the  other  articles  we  have  referred 
■Owever,  show  that  the  Gazette  des Beaux  Arts 
9 no  little  attention  co  art  on  this  side  of  the 
inel,  and  that  the  old  French  ignorance  and 
Feronce  in  regard  to  “ I’^cole  Anglaiso”  is 
passing  away.  A more  popular  circulation 
ach  country  of  the  art  publications  of  the 


Dir  must  tend  to  increase  and  strengthen  the 
eual  appreciation  which  is  to  be  desired. 


IE  FORESTS  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTf:. 
r a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
nial  Institute,  held  on  the  15th  nit.,  under 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Mr. 
. Walker  read  a paper  on  the  “ Forests  of 
Dish  Guiana.” 

<fi  the  course  of  his  paper  he  said  that  the 
) iral  character  of  the  conntry  was  that  of 
»rou8  and  Inxariant  vegetation;  a constant 
•_  Her  prevailed,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
liihuraidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  con- 
i-  al  temperature  produced  results  which,  to 
m aconstofned  only  to  the  alternations  of  the 
ihern  regions,  were  suggestive  of  astonish- 
hit  and  admiration.  Gigantic  trees  raised 
f;4*  lofty  crowns  to  a height  unknown  in  the 
iT.ts  of  Europe,  and  exhibited  the  greatest 
iirasts  m the  forms  and  appearance  of  their 
ge.  Viewed  from  an  elevation,  their 
.Hits  formed  an  almost  uniform  level  surface 
umiles  together.  The  dense  and  almost 
^ynetrable  forests  of  the  interior  offered  inex- 
■ 'tible  treasures,  not  only  for  architecture  in 
^ :8  branches,  but  likewise  for  the  manufacture 
i..4rmture  and  many  other  purposes.  The 
) 89  of  the  timbers  for  naval  architecture  was 
' wore  said  even  to 

. 1 the  teak.  The  Greenheart,  the  Mora,  and 
bouari  were  of  all  the  woods  the  best 


adapted  for  shipbuildingpnrposea  and  snbmarino 
constrnotions.  When  the  Brown  Greenheart 
was  first  sent  to  Liverpool  and  Greenock,  it  was 
pronounced  by  competent  persons,  after  an 
experience  of  ten  years,  superior  to  oak  for 
strength  and  durability,  and  it  commanded  a 
preferential  price.  Colonel  Moody,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  recorded  that  the  great  Black  Green- 
heart and  the  Pnrpleheart  were  the  only  woods 
that  stood  the  test  as  mortar-beda  at  the  siege 
of  Fort  Bourbon,  in  the  Island  of  Martinique. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Holmes,  the  Commissioner  representing 
the  Colony,  of  the  London  International  Exhibi- 
tion, 130  varieties  of  timber  were  contributed 
on  that  occasion  ; and  he  added  some  very  sensi- 
ble remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
encountered  in  any  attempt  to  introduce  exotic 
novelties  into  use  amongst  the  manufacturers 
and  artizans  of  Europe.  He  pointed  out  that  no 
material  was  so  difficult  to  bring  into  general 
use  as  new  varieties  of  timber,  seeing  that  the  ' 
stability  and  durability  of  the  constructions  for 
which  it  was  used  were  dependent  upon  the 
quality  employed.  Architects,  therefore,  natu- 
rally hesitated  to  use  untried  sorts  whilst  an 
adequate  supply  of  well-known  timber  was  to  be 
had.  Indian  teak  commanded  the  market,  as  it 
was  lighter  and  more  easily  worked  than  the 
hard  woods  of  Guiana,  and,  moreover,  contained 
an  essential  oil,  which  contributed  to  the  pre- 
servation of  ironwork.  Greenheart,  however, 
ranked  next_  to  teak;  and  in  1861  about  a 
million  cubic  feet  were  shipped  to  the 
English  market.  Some  interesting  experiments 
were  made  by  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company,  as  to  the  suitability  of  this 
wood  for  railway  purposes  generally,  and  these 
led  to  some  large  contracts  being  entered  into 
for  the  supply  of  timber.  At  Lloyd’s,  again, 
Greenheart  and  Mora  were  classed  amongst  the 
seven  or  eight  only  woods  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  recognised  as  of  little  avail  in  ship- 
building.  The  collection  as  a whole  was  much 
admired,  especially  such  varieties  as  appeared 
suitable  for  furniture.  Here,  again,  however, 
tyrant  custom  asserted  its  sway,  and  cabinet- 
makers were  so  accustomed  to  mahogany,  rose- 
wood,  walnut,  birch,  and  a few  others,  that  they 
were  reluctant  to  introduce  any  new  variety 
except  under  special  circumstaoces. 

It  might  be  asserted  without  reservation  that, 
as  regarded  timber  and  furniture  woods,  the 
natural  productions  of  Guiana  vie  with  those 
of  any  part  of  the  world.  Extensive  tracks  of 
primitive  forests  were  yet  untouched,  especially 
beyond  the  rapids,  and  away  from  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  creeks,  where  there  was  increasing 
difficulty  in  bringing  the  timber  to  the  water’s 
side.  The  demand  for  the  timber  had  largely 
increased  subsequently  to  the  first  Great  Inter- 
national  Exhibition  of  1851,  where  two  prizes 
were  awarded  to  them  ; but  the  greatest  expan- 
sion of  the  trade  ocenrred  in  1861,  when  the 
exports  amounted  to  825,230  cubic  feet. 

After  specifying  various  kinds  of  woods,  by 
stating  their  particular  qualities,  Mr.  Walker 
then  referred  to  the  law  by  which  the  right  of 
utilising  the  Crown  lands  and  forests  was  regu- 
lated. Tho  prerogative  title,  he  said,  to  all  un- 
settled^  lands  was  of  course  vested  in  the 
Sovereign  ; and  originally  the  conferring  of  any 
beneficial  interest  in  them  was  settled  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown,  and  the  rents  or  other 
proceeds  constituted  a portion  of  the  revenue 
known  as  the  king’s  chest;  but  when  an 
adequate  civil  list  was  granted  by  the  com- 
bined court,  these  rights  were  assigned  to  the 
colony,  and  in  1838  they  were  regulated  by 
ordmanco.  They  were  again  tho  subject  of 
legislation  in  1857,  owing  to  changes  in  the 
administration  of  the  department ; but  the 
arrangements  not  working  satisfactorily,  a con- 
solidated  ordinance  was  prepared  and  passed  in 
1861,  which  was  in  its  turn  modified  in  1869  and 
1871,  all  being  swept  away  by  the  existing  law, 
Ordinance,  No.  9,  of  1873.  Owing  to  some  cause 
not  clearly  understood,  the  operation  of  that  law 
had  tended  altogether  to  check  wood-catting 
operations;^  and  he  hazarded  the  supposition 
that  this  might  be  owing  to  an  evasion  of  the 
law  by  taking  advantage  of  the  privileges  re- 
served to  the  Indians,  by  which  speculators 
obtained  supplies  of  timber  through  their  agency 
without  complying  with  the  conditions  required 
by  law.  Objection  had  been  taken  to  the  strin- 
gency  of  the  provisions  regulating  the  sale  or 
lease  of  Crown  lands,  and  to  the  minimum  price 
affixed  per  acre;  but  when  the  enormous  area  of 
the  uninhabited  portion  of  tho  colony  was  con- 
sidered  in  proportion  to  its  extremely  sparse 


population,  combined  with  the  urgent  demand 
for  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  the  staples,  it 
would  seem  only  consistent  with  sound  policy  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  scattering  of  a 
peasantry,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  prac- 
tically beyond  the  harmonising  influences  of 
association  with  other  classes  of  the  community. 
Moreover,  there  was  a wise  discretionary  power 
reserved  to  the  governor,  as  representing  the 
Crown  in  regard  to  the  mere  occupancy  of 
Crown  lands,  whilst  in  a legislature  so  peculiarly 
constituted  as  that  of  British  Guiana,  there  was 
practically  no  difficulty  in  securing  such  modifi- 
cations and  relaxations  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  experience  might  show  to  be  desirable. 
One  important  aspect  of  the  question  was  un- 
doubtedly the  encouragement  of  the  commuta- 
tion  by  the  Asiatic  immigrants  of  their  right  to 
a return  passage  for  an  equivalent  value  in 
land,  and  several  lots  of  land  in  th^  settled  dis- 
tricts had  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Legis- 
lature  with  that  view.  The  total  number  of 
acres  granted  in  1871  was  : — 

In  lots  above  100,  and  under  500 

acres  o 324 

Above  500 3^770 

Total  acres 6,094 


TIMBER  AND  DEALS.* 

From  the  natural  form  of  a tree,  its  easy 
manipulation  into  beams  and  girders,  the  com- 
bination and  framing  of  which  enable  us  to  raise 
structures  of  all  kinds  quickly,  timber  enters 
largely  into  everyday  use.  No  seasoning  by 
desiccation  or  other  such  processes  is  equal  to 
natural  seasoning,  by  being  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  house  fittings  of  all  kinds  can  only  be 
properly  produced  by  those  who  keep  large 
stocks  in  hand,  used  only  three  or  four  years 
after  its  conversion.  For  eugineering  purposes 
its  decay  from  the  white  ant,  the  teredo  worm, 
and  disease  and  decay  generally,  is  connteracted 
by  saturation  with  corrosive  sublimate,  called 
Kyanizing,  or  with  chloride  of  zinc,  called 
Bumetizing,  or  by  impregnating  it  with  creosote, 
called  CreoBoting.  The  last  process  is  the  most 
common.  When  wrought  in  houses  it  is  usually 
preserved  by  painting  with  oil-paint,  and  care 
should  always  be  taken  to  paint  also  the  joints 
before  putting  together.  The  chief  hard  woods 
nsed  are  oak,  ash,  elm,  teak,  and  mahogany ; 
and  of  the  resinous  woods,  red  pine  from  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Russia;  Memel,  Dantzic,  and 
Riga  fir  from  Russia  and  Prussia ; yellow  pine 
from  Canada,  pitch  pine  and  cedar. 

HARD  WOODS. 

Oak  is  tho  hardest  and  most  durable  of  all 
trees  ; it  is  a native  only  of  temperate  countries, 
and  gi-ows  very  slowly.  Those  kinds  chiefly 
imported  into  this  conntry  are  Riga  and  Stettin 
oak  from  Russia,  and  Quebec  oak  from  America. 
None  of  them  are  equal  in  strength  or  durability, 
however,  to  the  native  English  oak.  Rir^a 
wainscot  oak  is  divided  into  three  qnalities, 
viz.— English  Crown  C,  Dutch  Crown  H,  and 
common  or  brack  quality  W. 

English  Elm  wood  is  very  hard,  flexible, 
tough,  and  difficult  to  work ; it  will  stand  well  if 
kept  constantly  wet : hence  it  is  largely  used 
for  keels  of  vessels,  wet  fonndations,  for  piles, 
pumps,  &o.  Its  toughness  makes  it  useful 
also  for  wheel  naves  and  rims,  and  general 
wheelwright’s  work.  Wych  elm  is  preferred 
for  bending  purposes  for  coachmakers. 

English  Ash,  again,  is  superior  to  any  other 
English  timber  for  toughness  and  elasticity. 
Used  extensively  in  wheehvrights’  and  ship- 
builders’ work ; it  is  also  largely  used  for  walk- 
ing sticks  and  spade-handles,  when  from  three 
to  ten  years’  growth  only,  and  indeed  its 
branches  at  all  stages  of  tho  tree’s  existence, 
come  in  for  hop-poles,  crates,  basket-handles, 
hurdles,  &o.  It  is  tough  and  elastic,  and  thus 
becomes  serviceable  in  all  implements  of  hns- 
bandry,  tools,  and  the  like. 

Mahogany  has  been  an  import  into  this  country 
for  150  years.  The  finest  is  obtained  from 
Domingo,  the  next  in  quality  from  Cuba,  and 
the  next  best  from  Honduras,  the  latter  being 
better  known  as  Baywood.  Its  price  prohibits 
its  use  beyond  furniture,  and  doors  for  rooms 
and  in  cotton-mill  machine  frames.  The  Spanish 


From  Wood  and  its  Uses  : a Handbook  for  the  Use  oi 
Contractors,  Builders,  Architects,  Engineers,  Timber 

Merchants,  4c.  ; with  information  for  drawing  up  Desiena 

and  Estmiates,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
illustrations.  By  P.  B.  Eaaaie,  member  of  the  Institution 
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mahogany  nms  from  20  in.  to  26  in.  square, 
and  about  10  ft.  in  length.  Honduras  . a from 
2 ft.  to  4 ft.  square,  and  12  ft.  or  14  ft.  long. 

Teak  Wooi  or  Indian  Oak  comes  chiefly  from 
Malahar,  as  well  as  Java,  Ceylon,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  tagely  used 
in  shiphnilding.  and  as  it  seldom  shrinks  it  is 

often  Qsed  in  panels  of  coacbes. 

African  Teak  or  African  Oak  comes  from  Sierra 
Leone ; is  used  in  shipbuilding,  from  its  being 
very  hard,  dense,  and  brittle.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  work. 


, . V 4*.  c -7  ?n  wide  and  under,  Municipal  Buildings.  Sis  large  Connthia 

11  in.  wide,  battens  when  7 in.  -^yide.  pillars  adorn  the  frontage  to  Ingram-street,  at 

and  deals  when  between  7 m.a^  a and  these  will  be  crowned  by  emblematic  figure 

rather  above  the  full  size.  The  mam  entrant 


anu  ueais  wuou 

They  vary  in  thickness  from  1 m.  to  4 m.,  and 
the  following  are  the  chief  sizes,  viz. 

11k4  11x3  9x2  7x11  7 x U 7x1 
9x4  9x3  9x11 

7x3  8x11 


llESINOUS  WOODS. 


ratner  auuvo  mo  xun  di4.«.  — — 

is  in  the  .centre  of  the  fatjade ; and  on  eithi 
side  there  are  niches,  which  will  he  filld 


Cedar  Wood  is  extremely  durable,  and  speci- 
mens have  always  been  found  in  temples  of  the 
ffreatest  antiquity  ; it  is  straight-grained,  easily 
worked,  but  readily  splits ; it  is  a native  of 
Spain,  the  South  of  France,  and  the  Levant. 
The  Bermudan  Cedar  is  used  for  internal  jomer  s 
work  and  fomiture.  The  Red  Cedar,  used  in 
pencils,  is  a native  of  North  America  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  and  is  largely  nsed  tor 
drawers,  wardrobes,  church  furniture,  &c. 

Red  or  Yelloxu  Pine  ia  the  same  as  the  Scotch 
Fir  or  Wild  Fine;  the  best  coming  from  the 
North  of  Europe,  in  the  shape  of  logs,  deals,  and 
spars.  The  Riga  and  Norway  are  the  best,  but 
ilemel  is  Uttle,  if  any,  inferior.  The  Swedish 
timber  is  inferior  to  all  others  of  this  class,  ihe 
timber  trees  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  felled 
regardless  of  size  and  quality ; the  finest  are 
selected  for  deals  or  hewn  into  square  tiinbera, 
the  smaller  sizes  are  converted  into  boards  or 
battens  and  mining  timber;  next  come  the 
short,  square,  or  round  logs  for  sleepers,  which 
since  the  disuse  (owing  to  the  scarcity)  of 
Scotch  or  English  Larch,  is  now  a trade  ot 
gigantic  proportions,  especially  at  Dantzic.  Fit 
props  and  telegraph  poles  use  up  the  remainder ; 
when  below  2^  inches  at  the  top,  the  poles  are 
sold  as  “ rickers,”  and  still  smaller,  as  spars. 
That  coming  from  Memel  is  divided  mto  three 
qualities,  viz. crown  13  x 13  from -8  to  50  ft., 
best,  middling,  and  second  middling,  or  brack. 

Dantzic  Baulks  are  fi-om  14 in.  to  16  in.  square, 
and  40  ft.  long  average.  Crown  still  larger. 

Rina  Fir  ia  13  in.  to  14  in.  square,  and  40  tt. 
average  ; when  used  as  beams  it  should  be  savra 
longitudinally,  and  the  ends  reversed,  as  the 
heart  is  often  shaky,  which  can,  by  this  means, 
be  tested.  Riga  also  sends  us  a considerablen  urn- 
ber  of  masts  and  spars,  18  in.  to  25  m.  ffiameter, 
and  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  long,  those  of  less  than  18  in. 
being  called  spars.  Planks  and  deals  of  this 
timber,  from  all  ports,  are  largely  sent  to  this 
country.  , , ,, 

Russian  Rod  Timber  is  sent  us  also  as  lath- 
wood.  Trees  from  9 in.  to  12  in.  diameter  are  cut 
into  lengths  of  6 ft.  or  8 ft.  and  siilit  into  sog 
ments  ; the  hcart-wood  is  then  riven  off  and  loft 
in  the  forests  as  firewood.  In  Southern  Russia 
fir  trees  will  attain  a diameter  of  2 ft.  m fifty 

Fir  or  Deal  ia  the  produce  of  the 
Norway  Spruce ; the  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  long  and  6 in. 
to  8 in.  thick,  chiefly  used  for  scafiold-poles, 
ladders,  oars,  and  small  masts.  American  spruce 
is  inferior  in  quality,  but  both  are  imported  in 
the  shape  of  deals,  planks,  &c.  Young  trees 
from  Christiana  are  sent  also  here  as  scafiold- 
poles,  ;some  growing  so  rapidly  as  to  be  50  ft, 
or  60  ft.  long,  without  a branch.  _ 

American  White  or  Yellow  Pine  is  imported  m 
large  logs.  It  is  well  fitted,  when  seasoned,  for 
all  ioiner’s  work  and  mouldings.  In  America  it 
is  used  largely  for  shingles  to  cover  houses.  It 

makes  excellent  masts.  The  best  class  of  pine 
is  that  shipped  from  Quebec,  and  the  best  class 
of  spruce  that  sent  from  St.  John  s.  Rafted  or 
floated  deals  are  shipped  from  all  Canadian  ports 
except  St.  John’s,  and  this  creates  a value  in 
their  favour,  as  they  are  thus  bright  or  uu- 
watered.  The  floating  of  timber  damages  the 
goods.  Ist,  It  discolours  them,  especially  the 
sappy  parts,  makes  them  gritty  and  -nd.  They 
are  apt  to  crack  in  drying.  Bright  deals  on  the 
other  hand,  if  shipped  in  good  condition,  will 
reach  this  country  as  clean  as  when  ^st  sawn. 
Best  Canadian  timber  in  baulk  is  known  ^ 
Waney  and  Board  Pino_;  an  inferior  quality 

being  known  as  Building  timber.  ^ , 

Pitch  Pine  is  a native  of  Canada,  and 
large  quantities  are  shipped  from 
and  Pensacola  ; its  elasticity  is  remarkable,  it 
ia  much  used  for  deck  planking,  pumps,  and 

A?  stated  before,  red  and  yellow  pine,  white 
fir  or  spruce,  and  American  white  or  yellow  pine 
andpitch  pine  are  largely  importedin  planks,  deals, 
battens,  &c.  They  are  called  planks  when  over 


In  American  yellow,  pitch  pme,  and  sp^^ce, 
the  widths  may  run  as  high  as  18  in.  to  2 it., 
though  seldom’, in  the  two  latter  kinds. 

Planing  machinery  having  been  largely  intro- 
duced in  Sweden  and  the  Baltic  ports,  they  often 

also  import  flooring  1 in.  and  li  m.  thick,  ready 
prepared,  and  even  mouldings.  _ 

Deals  are  often  branded  with  a variety  and 
number  of  trade  marks,  chiefly  denoting  the 
qu.ality.  Strange,  a crown  has  been  used  from 
time  immemorial  over  whole  continents  ti'om 
which  we  derive  our  supplies.  ^ ^ 


Deals  from  Russia  and  Finland  are  principally 
of  1st  and  2nd  qualities  only,  and  usually,  how- 
ever, bi-anded  with  the  blow  of  a hammer  and 
not  stencilled  Hke  Swedish  goods  by  red  paint. 
Brands  are  at  all  times  perplexing,  as  in  soi^ 
cases.  Deals  marked  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  even  6,  do 
not  denote  quality,  but  simply  the  number  of 
yard  from  which  they  are  taken.  Goods  froni 
Canada'are  not  usually  branded,  but  the  diff  erent 
quabties  of  pine  deals  are  seen  by  red  marks  on 
the  sides  thus  i,  ii,  iii,  denoting  first,  second 
and  third  qualities. 

Hewn  timbers  are  generally  branded  with  the 
hammer  at  the  ends,  but  the  quality  of  Memel 
timber  is  given  by  marks  with  a scribe  m the 
centre,  i,  ii,  for  bests  and  seconds.  Dantzic 
timber  is  readily  told  from  other  kinds  by  a 
multiplicity  of  private  marks  in  the  centre. 

Log  timber  of  all  kinds  and  deals  are  now 
universally  converted  into  scantling  and  boards 
by  means  of  machinery,  viz.,  reciprocating  frame 
saws  and  circular  saws.  In  London,  a different 
system  of  charging  sawing  of  deals  is  adopted 
to  that  in  the  provinces,  viz.,  cats  are  charged 
BO  much  per  dozen,  the  price  varying  with  the 
length  ; rising  being  called  jlat-citfs  in  the  same 
way.  We  prefer,  however,  the  country  method, 
by  which  all  cuts  in  the  deal  or  log  are  charged 
for  at  per  100  ft.  super.,  and  all  rips  or  flat-cots 
under  6 in.,  are  charged  at  per  100  ft.  lineal, 
and  we  herewith  give  the  usual  list  of  prices  for 
this  work,  viz. : — 


lu  with  sculptured  figures.  Above  the  doorwa 
the  arms  of  the  city  will  be  carved._  The  civ 
arms  will  be  supported  on  either  side  by  t? 
figures,  one  representing  Commerce,  and  tl 
other  Manufactures.  Entering  the  interior,  v 
find  a large  and  commodious  entrance-hall,  a'^ 
immediately  beyond  an  inner  hall,  from  whi; 
rises  the  grand  staircase.  The  centre  area  of  t> 
o-round.floor  is  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  a, 
has  an  average  width  of  50  ft.  It  will  be  fight 
from  the  roof.  On  the  left  side  of  the  bui!(^i 
on  this  floor,  accommodation  is  being  pro^d 
for  the  City  Chamberlain,  consisting  of  privr 
apartments,  a large  public  office,  waiting  a' 
record  rooms,  &c.,  while  to  the  right,  eutraE 
will  be  obtained  to  private  apartments  of  fi 
Town  Clerk,  and  to  various  committee-root 
The  Town  Clerk’s  public  office  will  he  situated 
the  centre  area,  and  also  the  sasine  office,  a lai 
record-room,  and  various  other  apartments  fort 
use  of  clerks.  The  council  chamber,  45  ft.by28; 
will  be  upon  the  first  floor,  and  also  theLi 
Provost’s  room,  and  an  ante-chamber,  committ 
rooms,  waiting-rooms,  &c.,  the  whole  runni 
along  the  front  and  left  side  of  the  buildil 
The  offices  for  the  Irlaster  of  Works,  Pol’ 
Fiscal,  City  Assessor,  &c.,  will  be  to  the  right 
the  corridor.  On  the  second,  or  upper  floor,  \ 
be  the  room  for  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  (wh 
has  the  control  of  all  buildings  erected  in  i 
city),  a house  for  the  chamber-keeper,  i 
apartments  for  the  assistants  of  the  varr 
officials  mentioned.  The  sum  of  42,000J.  • 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  ground  and  ]: 
porty  for  the  new  buildings, _ and  its  cost,) 
eluding  alterations  in  the  existing  portion,  i 
some  improvements  in  the  Court-houses  at  J 
square,  will  be  about  30.0001.  The  Corpora: 
and  the  Court-house  Commissioners  will  1 
the  cost  jointly.  The  work  has  been  in  op; 
tion  three  years,  and  was  expected  to  be  c 
pleted  twelve  mouths  ago,  but  a strike  am 
the  workmen,  added  to  other  di-awbacka,  i 
caused  the  delay. 


Oak 43.  Od.  . 

Mahogany  5 6 

Memel 2 6 . 

Swede  and  Yel- 
low Pine  2 3 .. 

Pitch  Pine  3 9 

Deals  1 9 • 

PlaningDeals  ...  1 6 

Chipping  do. 


Per  100  ft.  Ripping  per 
BQper.  100  ft.  run 


THE  NEW  OPERA  HOUSE,  PARIS,  i 
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Matching,  Rebating,  or  Grooving  for  Hoop  Iron, 
3d.  per  100  ft.  super. 

The  prices  of  deals  vary  according  to  their 
qualities,  the  current  rate  of  freights,  and  scarcity 
in  the  market.  Ooi*  average  present  rate,  how- 
ever, would  be  as  follows,  viz. : 

Spruce  -89  15  0 per  Btundurd 

1st  quality,  red  16  10  0 „ 

2ua  do.  13  10  0 

3rd  do 11  “ “ 

BestPineDeals  (bright)  23  0 0 „ 

Do.  (floated)  22  0 0 „ 

2nd8  Pine  1^  9 ^ ” 


NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  AT 
GLASGOW. 

The  new  portion  of  the  county  and  municipal 
buildings,  now  approaching  completion,  pro^se 
to  be  an  important  addition  to  the  many  existing 
architectural  features  of  the  city.  When  fimshed, 
the  whole  block  of  buildings  will  e^end  from 
Brunswick-street  on  the  east,  to  Hutcheson- 
street  on  the  west ; and  from  Ingram-street  on 
the  north,  to  Wilson-street  on  the  south,  ifie 
additional  buildings  are  a continuation  ot  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  which  8° 

prominent  a feature  in  the  neighbourhood,  ihe 
length  of  the  new  building  in.  In^m-street  is 
100  ft.,  down  Hutcheson-street  it  extends  to 
130  ft.,  and  down  Brnnswick-street  to  about 

90  ft. to  the  points  where  it  joins  the  older 

portion  of  the  structure.  The  frontage  lu 
Inoram. street  is  being  touched  in  the  Cormthiau 
style,  similar  to  the  facade  of  the  old  Merchants 
I House,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  County  and 


We  have  at  various  times  given  partial  12 
trations  of  the  new  Grand  Opera  of  Paris,  s 
fast  approaching  completion,  and  we  add  to  tj 
in  our  presenc  number  a view  of  the  { 
entrance,  where  by  means  of  a winding  i 
carriages  are  enabled  to  land  their  oecupani 
story  higher  than  can  be  done  in  front. 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  other  officials  n 
a formal  examination  of  the  new  building: 
long  ago  with  M.  Gamier,  its  accomplii 
architect,  and  received  the  assurance  that  if 
necessary  funds  are  voted  the  house  will  be  rc 
for  theatrical  representations  by  the  end  oi 
present  year.  Upon  this  remarkable  building 
which  more  than  a million  of  pounds  sterling 
already  been  spent,  painters,  sculptors, 
workers,  mosaicists,  artists  in  fact  of  all  ki 
have  exhausted  their  skill,  and  another  ra 
raent  is  added  to  Paris  to  assist  in  attractin 
it  travellers  of  all  nations.  The  grand  ataan 
or  I’escalier  d’honneur,  now  freed  of  its  scat 
' ing  and  finished,  with  the  exception  of  some 
paintings  by  M.  Pils,  which  will  fill  four  ii 
partments  of  the  vaulted  ceiling,  has  exta 
admfration  from  all  by  its  coherent  magmfioa 
and  the  key-note  thus  struck  is  mainta: 
throughout  the  work.  The  number  of  seatst 
Tided  is  but  2,194,  but  every  spectator,  in  rea 
of  space,  comfort,  elegance,  and  causes  of  deb 
is  treated  Hke  a prince. 

Such  works  as  this,  of  course  withm  ce: 
wide  limits,  are  wise  and  profitable  investm 
on  the  part  of  a country,  stimulatmg  aP 
encouraging  the  progress  of  art,  and  affon 
pleasure  to  millions.  , « t -/ 

When  a new  theatre  is  required  for  LoH 
two  or  three  houses,  surrounded  on  all  aide) 
others,  in  the  most  dangerous  propinqmtyi 
knocked  into  one,  or,  as  in  the  most  rt 
example,  it  is  placed  in  a cellar  40  ft.  belovi 
level  of  the  pavement,  where,  if  the  en^ne-i 
should  one  of  these  days  go  to  sleep  and  om 
pump  in  therequired  modicum  of  fresh  air,.we, 
have  a drama  enacted  not  unlike  one  that  tooK) 
some  time  ago  in  what  ia  known  as  the  b. 
hole  of  Calcutta.  The  comparison  is  not  i 
gether  satisfactory. 
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WAEEHOnSB  IS  QUEEN  VICTORIA 
STREET, 

OPPOSITE  ST.  PETEIt’S-niLL. 

The  bnilding,  of  which  we  publish  a view,  has 
been  erected  for  Messrs.  Hayter  & Hayter,  of 
Hark-lane.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is 
45  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  is  held  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  at  a rental  of  4201.  per  annum. 
The  coat  of  the  building  was  about  7,OOOL 
The  cart-entrance  is  from  St.  Peter’s-hill,  in 
the  rear.  The  materials  of  the  front  elevation 
are  brick,  Portland-stone,  Ilansome’s  patent 
stone,  and  terra  cotta.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Edward  Ellis,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
J.  & F.  Coleman.  The  sculpture  in  the  tym- 
panum  was  executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth. 


ON  TIMBEE  HOUSES. 

On  the  Gth  inst.,  Mr.  Frank  E.  Thioko  read  a 
paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  giving  the  results 
of  his  inquiries  in  Norway  and  Sweden  con- 
oeming  the  erection  of  wooden  houses, — their 
mode  of  construction, — to  test  what  had  been 
stated  as  to  their  durability  and  cleanliness, — 
and  to  study  their  economy. 

The  result  of  bis  two  visits  he  summed  up 
thus  : — “ I can  bear  testimony  to  the  handsome 
appoar.ance,  the  cleanliness,  the  eqnablo  tempera- 
ture,  and  the  durability  of  these  timber  houses  j 
but  I am  nob  able  to  state  that  they  can  be  built 
at  the  same  reduction  of  cost  as  stated  to  be  the 
laso  with  the  house  in  Devonshire,  although  I 
found  that  they  cau  be  built  for  considerably 
less  money  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
pay  in  this  country  for  the  same  class  of  house. 
First  of  all,  I found  that  Mr.  Vicary  was  singu. 
arly  fortunate  in  choosing  the  time  he  did  for 
jiving  the  order  for  his  house,  for  immediately 
kfterwai-ds  the  price  of  timber  rose  immensely; 
Old,  moreover,  his  house  w’as  built  principally 
)y  a man  who,  it  is  well  known  in  Christiania, 
ost  money  by  the  transaction.  It  was  clearly 
howu  to  me,  also,  that  the  price  of  timber  was 
teadily  rising  to  such  a height  that  at  least 

0 per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the  cost  in  esti- 
mating for  these  houses.  Notwithstanding  this, 
ly  experience  shows  me  that  they  cau  bo  built 
heaper  by  30  or  40  per  cent,  than  an  ordinary 
ouso  of  brick  or  stone.  This  is  what  I intended 
3 convey  in  my  letter  to  the  Times  of  the  12th 
f February  last,  although  it  has  been  supposed 
dat  my  object  was  to  state  that  Norwegian  or 
) wedish  houses  could  not  be  built  any  cheaper 

lan  our  English  ones.” 

After  giving  various  details,  be  said : — 

“In  conclusion,  I would  point  out  that  the 
mtinued  increase  of  house-rent,  as  well  as  of 
il  the  necessaries  of  life,  presents  an  ever-accu- 
lulating  difficulty,  and  many  persons  would  now 
3 residing  in  their  own  houses,  instead  of  pay- 
ijig  very  high  rents  for  very  inferior  abodes,  if 
3ie  cost  of  building  was  not  so  inordinately 
beat.  Here,  then,  it  seems  to  me  is  a sugges- 
[on  for  them,  which  if  they  adopt  they  can  be 
jufident  it  is  a good  one,  although  it  may  not 
ive  been  put  before  them  as  I for  one  should 
live  liked.  By  sending  to  Norway  and  Sweden 
i^r  such  a house  as  they  may  require,  they  can 
assured  that  they  will  obtain  one  that  will  be 

1 lilt  in  half  the  time  of  an  ordinary  house,  bo 
•ady  for  occupation  immediately,  be  drier  and 
3, inner,  and  cost  very  much  less  money.  I have 
radeavoured  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  point 
ii>t  the  merits  of  these  timber  houses,  and ! 
jitihougli,  of  course,  I could  have  gone  more  into 
ite  details  of  their  construction,  and  thus 
•[rhaps  have  gratified  the  curiosity  of  many  of 

• Y professional  brethren,  I have  preferred 
jving  you  the  result  of  my  experience  when  in 
tiandinavia,  as  tp  their  durability,  cleanliness, 
i.d  comfort.  As  I said  before,  my  opinion  must 
(l|ly  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  still,  at 
lie  same  time,  if  that  opinion,  humble  though  it 
nl,  is  borne  out  by  the  statements  of  abler  and 
t .ire  experienced  men  than  myself,  as  I venture 

I think  it  is,  I am  confident  that  on  reflection 
<■  380  who  have  so  persistently  stated  that 
i'oden  houses  are  not  durable,  are  not  comfort. 

> le,  are  not  dry,  are  not  clean,  and  are  as  costly 
. brick  and  stone  honsos,  will  soon  come  round 
d alter  that  opinion  when  what  are  shown  to 
3m  as  facts  are  proved  to  be  so.” 

• In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

. Mr.  E.  Eawlinson,  C.B.,  said,  correctly  enough, 
had  come  that  evening  to  hear  history  read 
3kwardB,  for  the  paper  they  had  listened  to 
ik  them  into  a period  of  two  centuries  ago. 

' would  not  have  ventured  to  speak  on  this 


question  if  he  had  not  been  through  Sweden  and 
Norway.  He  had  been  far  inland  there  to  the 
forests  where  the  timber  was  grown,  and  ho  had 
seen  the  style  of  house  in  the  different  villages 
and  on  the  roads.  What  Mr.  Sparkes  had  said 
with  regard  to  the  vermin  w'as  quite  true,  but 
whether  they  were  necessary  to  that  style  of 
house  he  was  not  ready  to  say.  In  the  two 
principal  towns  of  Sweden,  Gothenberg  and 
Stockholm,  houses  were  not  built  of  wood,  but 
of  brick  or  stone,  the  same  as  in  Copenhagen. 
In  the  plans  which  were  bung  on  the  walls  now 
before  the  audience  be  did  not  see  any  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  houses,  one  of  which  was  the  ladder 
outside  of  almost  every  house.  When  he  first 
saw  this,  he  asked  what  it  was  for,  and  was  told 
it  was  to  aid  the  people  in  extinguishing  fire. 
That  timber  houses  would  be  liable  to  fire  where 
stoves  are  used,  and  in  a climate  where  a high 
temperature  w'as  got  up  inside,  and  every  crack 
and  crevice  stopped  up  to  shut  out  the  cold,  was 
only  to  be  expected.  That  square  log-houses 
might  be  gutted  by  fire,  and  the  log- walls  be  left 
as  in  brick  bouses,  he  could  quite  understand. 
They  must  not  imagine  that  Sweden  was  a cold 
country,  by  any  means.  He  never  suffered  so 
much  from  heat  himself  as  when  he  was  in  the 
Arctic  Circle.  The  heat  during  the  euiiimerwas 
most  intense.  As  to  the  economy  of  ei’ecting 
wooden  houses,  no  doubt  there  would  bo  some 
in  a country  where  wood  was  plentiful.  Trees 
there  of  120  years  old  could  be  bought  for 
Sa.  each.  They  were  cut  on  the  margins  of  the 
rivers,  and  thence  they  were  sleighed  down  by 
reindeer  and  lodged  on  the  ice.  Whentheicebroke 
up  they  floated  down,  but  an  immense  number  of 
them  were  destroyed  on  the  passage.  It  might 
be  easily  imagined  that  in  such  a country  timber 
houses  were  economical  in  construction  ; but 
even  if  they  were  built  cheaply  here  and  found 
to  answer,  should  there  be  any  demand  for  them, 
the  prices  that  bad  been  quoted  would  not  stand 
six  months.  They  would  rise,  and  the  building 
of  wooden  houses  would  soon  be  stopped  by  price 
alone.  As  to  brick  and  stone  houses  being  uu- 
comfortable,  that  of  course  depended  entirely 
on  the  mode  of  their  construction.  He  was  sure 
he  was  speaking  to  persons  who  would  bear  him 
out  in  saying  that  houses  as  built  in  England 
wore  generally  comfortable.  Many  were  uncom- 
fortable, they  know,  but  be  believed  that  if  hia 
audience  went  to  Sweden  and  Norway  and 
attempted  to  winter  there,  they  would  find  many 
wooden  houses  there  were  uncomfortable  as  well. 
Whether  they  should  have  open  fires  or  stoves, 
as  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  depended  on  taste 
and  constitution.  Many  English  constitutions 
would  not  stand  what  had  to  be  borne  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  in  winter.  Windows  were  double, 
framed;  the  outer  frame  was  taken  out  in 
summer  and  put  in  in  winter,  and  so  intense 
was  the  cold  that  the  space  between  the  two 
frames  was  packed  in  with  cotton  wool,  and 
eveiy  means  was  taken  to  shut  out  the  frosty 
air.  The  stove  then  became  a necessity,  for  if 
there  were  open  flues  and  chimneys  the  down 
draught  would  be  of  such  a character  that  the 
fire  and  smoke  would  be  blown  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Hale  thought  wooden  houses  would  do 
very  well  in  isolated  spots,  but  said  innocently 
it  was  a little  questionable  whether  houses  in 
streets  should  be  built  of  wood.  In  the  latter 
case  there  would  be  great  danger  of  fire. 

We  should  think  so  too. 


THE  EUINS  OP  CAMBOJA  : INDO-CHINA. 

In  the  course  of  a paper  by  H.  G.  Kennedy* 
on  the  “Antiquities  of  Siam  and  Camboja,’’ 
read  on  the  let  inst.,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Mr.  Kennedy  said,  as  to  the  ruins  in  Camboja, 
that  there  ai*e  upwards  of  twenty  distinct  groups 
which  have  already  been  examined  by  Europeans 
with  more  or  less  care.  The  principal  remains 
are  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple,  known  as 
Ongcor  or  Nakhon  Wat,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  capital,  three  miles  further  to  the  north; 
bnt  there  are  other  relics  of  great  importance, 
some  within  a radius  of  fifty  miles  from  the 
ancient  capital,  some  more  distant,  at  Korat,  in 
Laos,  or  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Camboja. 
These  are  not  temples  merely,  and  simple 
pagodas,  but  vast  banked-up  causeways,  running 
high  and  dry  above  the  autumn  inundations,  and 
doubtless  uniting  city  to  city  in  times  long  gone 
by.  There  are  huge  square  reservoirs,  faced  with 
brick  or  stone,  and  constructed  for  the  use  of  a 
population  that  must  plainly  have  been  a dense 
one.  These  rcservou‘8  are  found  not  merely  in  the 


temples  and  the  cities,  but  at  frequent  intervals 
alongside  what  were  anciently  the  main  highways. 
The  rivers  were  crossed  with  handsomely 
balustraded  bridges,  built  on  archways  and  con- 
structed  of  stone,  and  the  whole  character  of 
the  ruins,  from  their  gi’andeur,  from  the 
extended  area  on  which  they  occur,  as  well  as 
from  their  number  and  variety,  bears  silent  but 
unmistakable  witness  to  the  existence  of  a very 
great,  powerful,  and  populous  empire,  which  has 
passed  from  history,  and  left,  so  far  as  is  yet 
known,  not  one  single  written  chronicle  of  its 
own  behind.  The  materials  of  which  the 
monuments  are  built  comprise  a ferruginous 
sort  of  stone,  common  in  many  parts  of  that 
country;  granite;  and,  less  frequently,  bricks. 
In  the  temple  of  Cngcor  Wat  alone  M.  Monhot 
took  the  trouble  to  count  the  pillars,  and  found 
them  to  number  more  than  1,532  ; they  are 
monoliths,  and  were  dragged  from  the  quarries 
in  rough  blocks,  and  carved  after  they  had  been 
placed  in  position.  Whether  any  masonic 
marks  are  to  be  foutd  on  the  columns  or  other 
sculptures  I do  not  know.  Such  marks  are 
discovered,  I believe,  by  the  explorers  in  Pales- 
tine, but  in  Camboja  nobody  yet  seems  to  have 
inquired  into  this  point.  The  small  holes  to  be 
seen  in  the  exposed  faces  of  the  huge  blocks 
of  stone  were  of  use,  as  I presume,  in  the 
mechanical  appliances  adopted  for  conveying 
the  blocks  from  the  quarries,  and  for  hoisting 
them  to  their  ultimate  position.  An  indication 
of  one  of  the  methods  employed  for  this  purpose 
is  afforded  by  the  photograph  of  a bas-relief, 
which  shows  us  a mighty  stone  being  heaved  up 
by  the  united  efforts  of  two  torturers  in  the 
realms  below,  for  the  pounding  of  some  poor 
wretch  whom  we  see  awaiting  his  doom  in  a sorb 
of  mortar. 

The  quarries  from  which  the  stones  for 
Ongcor  Wat  and  other  temples  around  it  were 
procured  lie  about  thirty  miles  from  the  ancient 
capital,  at  the  foot  of  a low  range  of  jungle-clad 
hills;  and  there,  not  only  may  the  marks  of  the 
masons’  chisels,  and  the  touch  of  many  a vanished 
hand  still  be  discovered,  but  blocks  half-severed 
from  the  parent  rock  are  to  be  seen,  too,  just 
as  they  were  left  when  the  labourers  were  sud- 
denly interrupted  long  centuries  ago.  This,  at 
least,  is  what  the  Frenchmen  tell  us,  and  I see 
no  reason  to  doubt  their  statement.  This  range 
of  hills  where  the  quarries  are  to  be  found,  is 
connected  by  an  ancient  causeway  with  the  old 
capital ; and,  while  various  ruins  of  minor  im- 
portance are  scattered  along  the  route,  the 
temple  or  palace  of  Melea,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  remains,  and  perhaps  the  latest,  lies  a 
mile  or  two  farther  to  the  east.  We  might 
expect,  therefore,  that  in  old  time  there  was  a 
numerons  population  in  that  locality.  Hence  it 
is  interesting  to  note, — and  this  is  a point  which 
has,  I believe,  hitherto  escaped  remark, — that 
the  group  of  hills  referred  to  is  still  known  as 
the  Khao  Eishi,  orthe  hills  of  theEishis;  and  on 
those  hill-sides,  perhaps,  in  an  age  of  fervid 
Buddiiism,  many  a Eishi  meditated  in  his  hermit 
cell  on  the  unrealities  of  human  life,  on  the 
merits  of  his  Great  Master,  and  on  the  duties  of 
self-abnegation.  Native  testimony  corroborates 
this  view,  and  kindled  in  me,  at  any  rate,  when 
I halted  at  the  foot  of  those  hills,  an  eager,  but 
impossible,  wish  to  push  my  researches  further. 
There,  so  they  report,  on  the  hill-tops,  and  buried 
in  the  silence  of  the  forest,  are  statues  of 
Buddha  and  other  relics  of  the  past.  Bub  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  verifying  such  state, 
ments,  because  the  natives,  who  alone  would 
guide  us  to  the  spots,  stand  in  awe  of  demons, 
whom  they  allege  to  inhabit  the  mountain 
sides. 

There  are  a good  many  groups  of  these  Cara, 
bojan  ruins,  which,  though  known  to  exist  in 
localities  much  more  accessible  than  those  to 
which  I have  just  referred,  have,  unfortunately, 
not  yet  been  examined  by  Europeans.  For 
example.  Two  days  north  of  Preakan,  in  Cam- 
boja proper,  are  some  remains  styled  Caker. 
Near  Pbimai,  in  the  province  of  Korat,  are  some 
stone  temples,  which  have  been  photographed  by 
a Siamese  artist ; and  again,  ac  Souren,  in  Laos, 
remains  are  to  be  found  which  the  natives  allege 
to  be  of  great  importance.  I stumbled  upon 
some  myself  on  the  lonely  bank  of  an  unfre- 
quented  river  ; but  the  jungle  was  so  dense,  and 
my  time  so  short,  that  I cannot  at  all  tell 
whether  they  were  of  great  extent  or  the 
reverse.  Further  careful  exploration  is  much  to 
be  desired,  more  parbicnlarly  as  inscriptions 
frequently  turn  up,  and  these  if  collected  and 
examined,  might  throw  a flood  of  light  on  the 
history  of  the  race. 
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From  the  very  incomplete  examinatioo  which 
I made  of  the  ancient  capital  and  of  the  ruins  in 
its  vicinity,  I gathered  the  general  impression 
that  though,  as  years  roll  on,  the  destruction  of 
these  antiquities  is  being  swiftly  and  surely 
accomplished,  it  was  not  the  hand  of  time  that 
dealt  the  first  and  fatal  blow.  I rather  seemed 
to  see  the  traces  of  some  sudden  and  complete 
overthrow,  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  an 
invading  army,  and  of  the  subsequent  ravages 
of  an  unsparing  conqueror  and  his  host. 


THE  “ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS”  AT  WEST 
HAM. 

A MEETING  of  the  Home  Counties  District  was 
held  at  West  Ham  on  Friday  last,  April  24th, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  Abbey  Mills 
Pumping  Station,  tho  West  Ham  Sewage  Works, 
and  the  phosphate  process  and  irrigation  farm 
at  Barking.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Angell,  president ; Mr.  Lemon,  borough 
engineer,  Southampton,  vice-president ; Mr.  C. 
Jones,  Ealing,  general  hon.  sec. ; Mr.  Ellice- 
Clark,  hon.  sec.  Home  Counties ; Mr.  Pritchard, 
borough  engineer,  Warwick,  hon.  sec.  for  Mid- 
land Counties  ; and  the  representatives  of  about 
forty  towns,  including  Bristol,  Birkenhead, 
Croydon,  Canterbury,  Cambridge,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  Folkstone,  Lowestoft,  Richmond,  Here- 
ford, Maidenhead,  Reading,  Boston,  Hanley, 
Watford,  High  Wycombe,  Epsom,  Maidstone, 
Acton,  Eton,  &c.  Letters  were  received  from 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Salford,  Leeds,  Norwich, 
Birmingham,  Portsmouth,  and  other  towns,  re- 
gretting non-attendance  through  business  ar. 
rangements.  Mr.  (now  Sir  J.)  Bazalgette,  C.B., 
engineer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  Mr. 
Haywood,  C.E.,  engineer  to  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, were  elected  honorary  members  of  the 
Association.  Having  visited  Abbey  Mills  the 
engineers  and  surveyors  proceeded  to  the 
West  Ham  pumping-station,  where  Mr.  Lewis 
Angell,  who  is  engineer  to  the  West  Ham  Local 
Board,  explained  that  the  whole  sewage  of  the 
district  flowed  into  the  River  Lea.  The  conser. 
valors  of  the  Lea  and  the  Thames  bad  both 
given  notice  to  the  Local  Board,  calling  upon 
them  to  clarify  and  disinfect  the  sewage  of  the 
district  by  the  best-known  practicable  means 
before  discharging  it  into  the  stream.  The 
Board  were  simply  anxious  to  know  what  pro- 
cess to  adopt.  Originally,  and,  as  they  thought, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  had  secured  750  acres  of  land, 
situated  between  the  Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  and 
the  Thames,  far  away  from  human  habitation. 
Here  they  proposed  to  utilise  the  sewage  by 
irrigation,  and  they  had  so  contrived  the  financial 
point  of  the  scheme  as  to  reduce  the  local 
burdens  of  the  ratepayers,  instead  of  increasing 
them,  and  that  without  any  reference  to  profit 
from  the  use  of  the  sewage.  But,  to  their  great 
surprise,  after  preparing  their  plans,  they  were 
told  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  then  newly 
appointed,  with  Mr.  Stansfeld  at  its  bead,  that 
they  need  not  go  to  so  much  trouble,  and  they 
were  advised  to  adopt  the  tank  system,  purifying 
the  sewage  as  far  as  they  were  able.  The 
Government  sanction  to  the  irrigation  scheme 
-was  positively  refused,  and  the  Local  Board  was 
left  in  the  difficulty  of  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  They  had  tried  several  plans,  including 
General  Scott’s  lime  process,  producing  Portland 
cement,  on  which  method  they  had  expended 
l,-400i. 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  Lodge  Farm,  near 
Barking.  Here  Mr.  Henry  J.  Morgan  explained 
the  operations  of  the  Metropolis  Sewage  Com- 
pany. A portion  of  the  sewage  of  London  is 
conveyed  from  the  contiguous  line  of  the  great 
outfall  sewer,  and  distributed  over  the  farm  by 
means  of  open  carriers.  The  area  of  the  farm 
is  212  acres,  and  a portion  of  the  sewage  is 
previously  treated  by  the  Phosphate  Sewage 
Company.  The  deposit  is  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  aud  is  said  to  give  off  no  smell  during 
that  process.  When  dried,  it  is  ground,  and  sold 
as  a portable  manure,  stated  to  be  valuable, 
having  a large  proportion  of  phosphate  for  its 
base.  The  original  precipitating  mixture  con- 
sists  of  a phosphate  of  alumina,  ground  to  powder 
and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

A dinner  took  place  at  the  Town-hall  in  the 
evening.  Among  the  local  gentlemen  present 
were  Mr.  Meeson,  Mr.  Tonge,  Mr.  Norman,  Dr. 
ShipstOD,  &c.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell  occupied  tho 
chair,  and  a number  of  pleasant  speeches  were 
made. 


BEAUTIFYING  TOWNS.* 

Whatever  be  the  style  adopted,  our  towns 
should  be  rendered  beautiful.  Green  trees, 
the  lime,  the  mountain  ash,  the  acacia,  the 
poplar,  the  red  chestnut,  and  the  crimson  thorn, 

I would  have  growing  in  every  thoroughfare, 
pictures  or  if  not  pictures,  good  obromos 
or  oleographs  hung  in  every  dwelling,  busts  and 
statues,  or  if  not  statues,  exact  copies  of  the 
priceless  sculptures  of  the  past,  recessed  in 
every  wall.  Outside  I would  clothe  the  now 
dreary  surfaces  with  the  gracious  outlines  of 
the  fig,  the  ivy,  and  the  vine,  the  flower  with 
all  its  loveliness  and  perfume  ascending  to 
heaven ; in  short,  the  plant  with  the  life,  the 
beauty,  and  the  grace  which  it  everywhere 
sheds  around.  Walking  one  day  last  summer 
with  my  daughter  in  Kent,  I came  upon  a per- 
fect sea  of  the  scarlet  poppy.  Hard  by  was  a 
field  of  the  trifolium  incamatum.  The  poppies 
had  taken  fast  possession  of  the  field  and  half 
or  more  of  a newly-coustructed  road.  Never 
in  this  world  was  anything  more  exquisite.  It 
was  in  truth  a house  of  God,  a very  gate  of 
heaven.  In  respect  of  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture, I very  greatly  prefer  the  Italian  style 
myself,  with  its  -balustrades,  arcades,  cam- 
paniles,  and  tiled  roofs.  But  I am  free  to  con- 
fess that  I have  seen  Italian  structures,  or 
rather  those  that  were  so  misnamed,  excessively 
ugly,  and  structures  eminently  beautiful  that 
were  not  Italian  at  all.  Why  terra  cotta,  a sub- 
stance in  itself  perfectly  imperishable,  is  not 
more  generally  resorted  to, [I  cannot  well  imagine. 
Let  each  erection  then,  be  at  least  good  and 
sufficient,  aud,  if  only  it  may  be,  beautiful  also. 
Why  must  houses  be  facsimiles  of  each  other, 
interminable  rows  of  uumitigable  ugliness  ? If 
only  I had  my  will,  I would  have  no  two  abso- 
lutely alike,  but  each  different  from  the  other, 
different  as  are  the  lily  and  the  rose,  each  per- 
fect and  each  beautiful.  Viser  Dieu  should  be 
our  motto  here,  as  in  everything  else,  for  in 
God  resides  all  beauty.  In  short,  our  cities 
aud  our  towns  are  flagrantly  deficient.  Streets 
and  bouses,  at  once  individually  and  collectively, 
are  bald,  dreary,  characterless.  Houses  in 
former  days,  in  truth,  possessed,  at  least  often 
possessed,  an  individuality  now  almost  extinct. 

' The  only  improvement  within  the  last  hundred 
years  has  been  to  recess  windows  somewhat, 
instead  of  having  them  on  a staring  level  with 
the  exterior  walls,  too  often,  however,  owing  to 
the  miserable  tenuity  of  the  walls,  to  project 
unpleasantly  into  the  interior  of  the  chamber. 
In  Normandy  and  the  Low  Countries  it  is  often 
a perfect  treat  to  walkthrough  the  old  towns. 
Once,  I remember,  I had  a ramble  by  moonlight, 
through  some  of  the  older  streets  in  Rouen. 
Every  deformity  was  veiled,  aud  the  effects 
were  perfectly  enchanting. 

No  single  elevation,  in  fact,  should  be  raised 
without  the  aid  of  a competent  constructor,  one 
of  real  taste,  refinement,  and  skill, — in  short,  an 
architect.  But  houses  in  thousands,  nay,  tens 
of  thousands,  are  run  up,  to  use  the  patent 
phrase,  by  persons  who,  because  they  happen  to 
know  how  to  lay  a brick,  plant  a rafter  or  joist, 
imagine  themselves  equal  to  every  artistic  re- 
quirement. A builder,  I freely  admit,  may  be 
most  able,  intelligent,  and  industrious,  but  he  is 
not,  therefore,  an  architect,  is  he  ? Every  one 
ought  to  stand  upon  his  own  calling.  We  do 
not  ask  a gardener  to  draw  up  an  outline  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  require  an  apothecary 
to  set  forth  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  expect 
a man  before  tho  mast  to  sail  ships  across  the 
seas.  The  builder  may  fitly  execute,  but  it  is 
the  master,  the  architect’s  part  to  plan.  At  the 
same  time,  the  young  architect,  while  he  has 
his  Vignola, — Vignolaf  to  whom  modern  archi- 
tecture is  so  unspeakably  indebted, — at  his 
finger-ends,  ought,  I submit,  to  be  practically 
conversant  with  all  his  materials,  and  not  be  led 
aw’ay  by  the  mendicant  idea  that  outlay  merely 
and  art  are  one.  The  humblest  and  most  inexpen- 
sive structure  may  be  made  to  evince  a real  taste, 
the  costliest  a true  economy.  One  of  the  most, 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  remaining 
relics  of  ancient  art  in  Athens,  or  indeed  the 
world,  to  wit  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysi- 
crates,  did  not,  I am  persuaded,  cost  so  much 
as  may  oftentimes  be  seen  expended  on  some 
staring  monstrosity  of  a white  marble  chimney- 

* From  a pamphlet  by  Dr.  Henry  MacConnac, 
“Arrangement  of  Houses,  considered  in  Reference  to 
Sanitary  and  Artistic  Requirements.'*  Belfast:  W.  H. 
Green.  1874. 

+ D Vignola  lUustrato,  Roma,  1823.  Tignole  de  Poche. 
Paris,  18-10. 


piece,  devoid  absolutely  of  design  or  taste,  with 
glittering  register  stove,  fender  and  fire-irons  to 
match.  In  every  case  then,  we  should  call  for 
the  architect’s  aid,  however  simple  the  design. 
He  alone  can  fitly  realise  grace,  convenience, 
safety,  and  proper  economy.  Men  who  are 
their  own  exclusive  architects,  are  about  as  well 
advised  as  those  who  prove  their  own  physicians 
or  their  own  lawyers.  Next  indeed  to  the 
homes  of  Heaven,  there  are  not  perhaps  many 
things  more  desirable  than  is  a well-ordered 
dwelling,  beautiful  within  aud  seemly  without,, 
with  garden  if  it  may  be,  a dwelling  exempt 
alike  from  stagnant  air  and  grovelling  impurity  ; 
in  fine,  a dwelling  occupied  by  self-re.specting 
intelligent  people,  and  supplied  with  those  ap- 
pliances of  literature,  science,  and  art  which, 
thanks  to  social  progress  and  advancing  civilisa- 
tion, potentially  at  any  rate,  are  now  more  or 
less  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Let  the 
architect,  then,  for  it  devolves  on  him  in  a large 
measure  to  do  so,  cover  the  surface  in  country 
and  town  with  erections  at  once  pleasant  to 
look  upon  and  delightful  to  occupy.  Architec- 
ture, true  architecture,  is,  in  fact,  poetry  in  stone; 
it  is  an  enchanting  art.  If  it  be  indeed  true, 
and  true  it  is  most  emphatically,  that  “a  tiling 
of  .beauty  is  a joy  for  ever,”  a thing  of  ugliness, 
houses  regarded,  is  also  a disgrace,  a horror, 
and  a desolation,  so  long,  at  least,  as  it  is  per- 
mitted to  disgrace  the  soil  on  which  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  suffered  to  find  a place. 


THE  ARBORETUM  AT  WALSALL. 

The  Walsall  Arboretum  has  been  formally 
opened,  and  in  order  to  give  dclat  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, most  of  the  shops  and  places  of  busi- 
ness were  closed.  The  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Arboretum  originated  some  years 
ago,  and  by  the  11th  March,  1873,  the  contract 
of  Messrs.  Rowley  and  Lynex  for  erecting  the 
lodges,  boundary  wall,  &c.,  was  accepted.  Theii 
estimate  was  2,703J.  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, laid  out  and  planted  the  grounds: 
Mr.  Lowe’s  contract  was  1,2651.  The  paid-up 
capital  of  the  company  is  4,0001.,  in  addition  tc 
which  6251.  were  received  in  donations.  The 
site  of  the  Arboretum  is  the  Old  Hall  Estate 
used  as  a limestone  quarry.  The  grounds  are 
bounded  nearly  all  the  way  by  a high  wall,  and 
at  the  main  entrance,  which  is  at  the  junction  o; 
Denmark.road  with  Lichfield-street,  is  a lodge 
with  a square  tower.  The  grounds  are  wel 
arranged,  including  a broad  gravelled  wali 
bounded  on  either  side  by  plantations  and  flower 
' beds.  There  is  a lake  for  boating  ; a summei 
house  ; a rockery,  covered  with  ferns,  plants 
and  flowers ; and  croquet  lawus.  The  principa: 
promenade  is  120  yards  long  and  25  wide,  and 
forms  a walk  between  the  two  lakes.  On  th( 
east  of  the  large  lake  is  the  cricket-field,  2CK 
yards  long  by  150  yards  wide.  There  is  also  J 
bowling-green.  At  the  east  corner  of  the  laki 
are  refreshment-rooms.  There  is  also  an  or 
chestra  capable  of  accommodating  thirty  per 
formers ; and  near  is  a piece  of  greensward,  whicl 
will  be  appropriated  for  dancing.  The  archer 
grounds  are  upwards  of  100  yards  long,  and  ther 
are  also  a gymnasium  and  quoit-ground.  Th 
large  lake  is  7 i acres  in  extent. 


WHAT  IS  A FACTORY  ? 

Tub  case  of  Redgrave  p.  Lee,  heard  in  the  Conrtc 
Queen's  Bench,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Jnetic 
Blackburn,  and  Mr.  Justice  Archibald,  raised  the  quet 
tion  what  ie  a factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  Factor 
Acts  Eitension  Act  of  1867  (30th  & 3l8t  Viet.,  cap.  103 
It  was  an  appeal  by  an  inspector  of  factories  against  tb 
dismissal  of  a complaint  against  _the_  proprietor  of 
cement  manufactory  at  Hailing,  in  Kent,  for  not  dul 
■ hanging  up  a notice  of  the  name  and  address  of  tl 
inspector  of  factories  for  the  district.  There  are  ahoi 
200  men  employed  in  the  works,  in  a great  many  diffe 
ent  capacities,  and  the  premises  are  very  extensiv 
The  works  occupy  10  acres,  and  they  include  mm 
The  basis  of  the  cement  is  chalk,  which  is  taken 
a space  of  3 acres  a mile  from  the  works.  The  chaj 
is  washed,  burnt,  and  ground  in  mills,  and  subject! 
to  several  different  processes  to  make  it  into  cemen 
There  are  many  open  sheds  in  the  works,  most  of  tt 
processes  going  on  in  such  open  sheds  or  in  the  opi 
air.  There  is  no  separte  building  on  the  premises 
which  fifty  persons  are  engaged,  and  there  is  only  oi 
boy  under  tne  age  of  sixteen  employed.  The  magistraU 
on  the  authority  of  a case  decided  in  this  court,  in  whii 
a slate  quarry  was  held  not  within  the  Act,  dismissed  tl 
information.  The  inspector  appealed.  The  1^^  4 
defines  a factory  thus  : — “ Any  premises,  whether  sdjoi 
ing  or  separate,  in  the  same  occupation,  and  constitntu 
one  trade  establishment  in  or  within  the  precincts 
which  fifty  or  more  persons  are  employed  in  any  mac 
facturing  process.”  The  court  at  once  said  lb”e  w 
no  doubt  the  making  of  cement  was  “ a manufactun: 
process.”  The  court,  however,  adhered  to  their  form 
decision.  It  was  difficult  to  draw  the  line  ; but  here  t 
work  appeared  to  be  done  almost  entirely  in  the  open  a 
They  therefore  dismissed  the  appeal  and  upheld  t 
decision. 
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"ST.  VEDAST  EOSTEK  AND  ST.  MICHAEL. 
LE.QDEBNE." 

Sir, — I notice  in  your  last  issue  an  account  of 
tlie  works  proposed  to  be  executed  at  the  above  ; 
with  reference  to  'which,  allow  me  to  add  some 
particulars. 

The  Saddlers’  Company  arc  desirous  of  making 
certain  additions  to  their  hall.  They  are  pre- 
rented from  doing  this,  owing  to  the  rights  of 
lighting  possessed  by  the  Church  over  their 
property  on  the  soirth  side,  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  rector  and  churchwardens 
;o  closing  up  these  windows.  The  granting  of 
his  consent  is  now  under  consideration. 

With  reference  to  the  alterations  proposed  to 
i)e  carried  out  by  the  rector  from  my  designs, 
Ihey  are  not  of  so  extensive  a character  as  you 
Imagine,  and  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  amount 
fO  a “re-construction”  of  the  “ interior  of  the 
ihurch  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  a perfectly 
■toonablo  character,  and  amount  to  a re- 
nKngenient  of  the  internal  fittings,  and  such 
[^^r  works  as  aro  required  by  the  present  con- 
lition  of  the  fabric.  The  contemplated  altera- 
(ions  are,  in  fact,  of  so  reasonable  a nature, 
hat  when,  I submitted  the  drawings  to  the 
lishop  of  London,  his  lordship  signified  his  con- 
snt,  with  one  exception,  which  had  reference  to 
lie  emblematical  carved  figures  proposed  to  be 
laced  upon  the  existing  reredos,  and  which  the 
}ctor,  in  deference  to  the  Bishop’s  objection,  has 
nee  withdrawn  from  the  faculty.  This  was 
istiuctly  stated  at  the  Vestry  meeting  held  last 
lonth,  when  I attended  with  the  designs  to  ex- 
lain  their  nature  and  scope. 

I purposely  refrain  from  making  any  remarks 
3on  the  opposition  raised  by  the  Vestry  to  these 
terations.  Edward  Power. 


MACCLESFIELD  BOROUGE 
SURVEYORSHIP. 

For  the  appointment  of  Borough  Surveyor, 
r.  C.  P.  Wike  Leicester  ; Mr.  Joseph  Dawson, 
Qgineers’  Department,  Salford;  Mr.  J.  B. 
irram,  Engineers’  Department,  Manchester; 
id  Mr.  0.  C.  Robson,  Stratford,  London,  were 
looted  from  twenty-five  applicants.  From 
eso  Mr.  Dawson  was  selected  by  the  Cora, 
itteo,  and  recommended  to  the  Council  for  the 
pointraont,  and  now  we  find  the  whole  pro- 
eding  set  aside,  and  another  gentleman,  not 
the  above  list,  elected  to  the  post.  Surely 
ere  has  been  great  iiijustioo  here.  Some  man 
reputation  in  the  town  should  make  it  his 
siness  to  look  into  it. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Led-. — Six  months  ago  the  joiners  gave  notice 
their  masters  that  at  the  end  of  that  period 
ay  should  expect  to  receive  an  advance  in 
iges  of  3s.  per  week.  Their  earnings  up  to 
3 present  time  have  been  25s.  per  week.  The 

II  of  notice  expired  at  the  beginning  of  this 
th,  but  the  employers  refused  to  give  the 
and  consequently  the  men  struck  work. 
>nca.5h'’)-. — The  union  bricklayers  employed 
Oncastcr  have  turned  out,  to  the  number  of 
t fifty,  for  an  advance  of  wages  equal  to  3s. 
veek. 

‘therliam. — The  dispute  between  the  union 
e-painters  and  their  employers  continues, 
masters  have  refused  to  submit  the  question 
arbitration ; and  the  men  have  refused  to 
t ;!ept  an  offer  of  the  employers  of  an  extra 
iiifpeuny  per  hour,  their  demand  being  an  extra 
iny.  Some  of  the  men  have  left  the  town 
s i obtained  work  elsewhere,  and  a notice  has 
I 'ln  published  calling  upon  other  painters  to 
n y away  from  Rotherham  until  the  settlement 
.1  the  dispute. 

■ir)heficld. — The  masons  have  given  notice  of 
'.lir  intention  to  demand  an  advance  of  2s.  per 
I 2k.  The  notice  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
le. 

z)\{uddersjield.  — Three  hundred  masons’ 
i5-;ourers  have  struck  for  an  advance  of  6d.  per 
r * on  present  wages,  which  are  218.  per  week 
1 inine  months  of  the  year,  and  19s.  during  the 
.nee  wintermontbs. 

— A large  number  of  the  brick- 
3ra  employed  in  this  town  have  been  out  on 
ke  for  the  last  few  days.  They  require  an 
anco  of  2d.  per  hour.  We  understand  that 
‘ ‘i6  of  the  men  have  resumed  work  at  an 
' ance  of  ^d.  per  hour. 

'ottingham. — The  brickraakers’  strike  has 


been  brought  to  a conclusion  at  a conference 
between  the  masters  and  the  men.  The  masters 
had  throughout  maintained  that  their  prices 
were  up  to  any  throughout  the  country,  not  even 
excepting  Sheffield.  An  increase,  which  is 
stated  not  to  fall  far  short  of  the  men’s  demand, 
has  been  conceded  on  culvert  bricks,  wedge 
bricks,  the  firing  of  bricks,  picking  op  of  bricks, 
and  on  the  day's  wages.  A list  of  Sheffield 
prices  had  been  shown  by  the  men,  but  on 
investigation  it  was  found  that  Sheffield,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  best  locality  in  the  trade, 
gave  nearly  2s.  a thousand  less.  The  men  went 
to  work  again,  and  the  arrangement  just  entered 
intois  to  continue  in  force  for  twoyears,atthe  end 
of  which  term  two  months’  notice  is  to  bo  given 
on  either  side,  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to 
make  an  altemtion. 

Edinburgh. — The  master  painters  have  agreed 
to  advance  the  wages  of  efficient  workmen  ^d. 
per  hour  on  and  after  the  4th  inst. 

Dunfermline. — A number  of  the  joiners  and 
cabinet-makers  who  came  out  on  strike  have 
resumed  work  on  their  former  terms.  The 
greater  part  of  the  men  are  still  idle. 

Dumfries. — The  joiners,  who  have  been  on 
strike  for  four  weeks,  have  resumed  work.  The 
men  asked  a rise  of  ^d.  per  hour,  and  the  recog- 
niticn  of  a number  of  bye-laws ; and  the 
masters,  while  conceding  the  rise  asked  for, 
refused  to  sanction  the  bye-lnwa.  An  agree- 
ment has  been  come  to  on  the  workmen  with- 
drawing tlie  most  obnoxious  of  the  bye-laws. 

Kilmarnock.  — The  masons’  strike,  which 
commenced  a month  ago,  in  conaeqneTice  of  the 
masters  refusing  to  accede  to  a reduction  of 
hours  from  54  to  51  per  week,  still  continues. 
On  Saturday,  the  employers  offered  to  make 
this  concession  on  condition  that  a few  of  the 
men  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  strike  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  fine  of  21.  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  unionists,  but  this  offer  has  been 
declined,  and  the  masters  seem  determined  to 
agree  to  no  other  terms. 


ST.  BOTOLPH’S  CHURCH,  ALDERSGATE 
STREET. 

Tnis  church  has  been  refitted  and  decorated 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  Bljtb,  architect.  The 
alterations  consist  mainly  of  new  open  wainscot 
benches,  with  carved  paterte  and  mouldings  at 
ends  of  same  ; four  cross  aisles,  formed  and 
paved  with  alternate  slabs  of  slate  and  Portland 
stone,  laid  diagonally,  which  paving  has  been  also 
carried  up  the  centre  aisle;  and  a chancel  has 
been  formed  by  raising  the  ground  at  the  east 
end,  with  Portland  stone  steps  leading  to  it,  the 
area  being  covered  with  tiles;  choir-stalls  and 
readers’  desks  being  ranged  on  either  side. 
The  old  circular  altar-steps  have  been  removed 
and  straight  ones  substituted,  with  burnished 
brass  rails,  and  oak  top-rail.  The  hot-water 
pipes  are  carried  in  trenches  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle,  instead  of  as  coils  as  heretofore.  The 
decoration  on  the  ceiling  is  carried  out  in ; 
turquoise  blue  and  fawns,  the  capitals  of  columns 
being  heightened  in  gold  j the  walls  aro  of  a light 
salmon  tinge,  relieved  at  the  east  end  with  gold, 
the  frieze  being  in  maroon  dull  sage-green  and 
fawn.  The  stained-glass  windows  were  taken 
out  and  restored.  Messrs.  Hayward  & Son  were 
the  contractors;  Messrs.  Stevens  & Son  pro- 
vided and  fixed  the  sunlights  and  other  burners  ; 
and  Messrs.  Rayner  & Son  were  the  upholsterers. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

According  to  the  new  programme  issued  May 
1st,  the  twenty.first  year  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
now  commencing,  promises  to  be  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  one  in  respect  of  tho  special  art 
features  that  have  developed,  or  aro  being 
developed,  as  a settled  policy  of  the  institution, 
particularly  in  music.  The  Great  Handel  Fes- 
tival, a celebration  unique  in  its  character, 
recurs  in  1874;  and  the  consistent  presentation 
of  music  as  a fine  art  will  be  pursued  unre- 
mittingly. The  directors  promise,  wo  aro  glad 
to  see,  that  the  permanent  illustrations  of  Fine 
Art  and  Science,  that  form  integral  features  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  shall  be  carefully  kept  unim- 
paired, and,  whenever  opportunity  serves, 
added  to. 

The  company  possesses  casts  of  tho  famous 
Dioscuri,  the  Colossi  that  now  stand  in  front 
of  the  Pope’s  Palace,  on  the  Quirinal  at  Rome, 
which  hill  has  from  them  come  to  be  called  the 
Monte  Cavallo  ; and  these  grand  works,  the  only 


existing  reproduction  of  the  originals,  will 
shortly  be  erected  in  public  view,  as  part  of 
the  Sculpture  Collections.  Tho  statues  gene- 
rally are  being  repainted,  and  will  be  better  seen, 
in  consequence  of  an  improvement  that  is  in 
progress.  The  new  roofing  of  tho  Palace, 
become  necessary  after  the  twenty  yeai-s  during 
which  the  building  has  stood,  is  being  steadily 
proceeded  with.  Some  important  portions  are 
already  completed,  as  over  the  series  of  Southern 
Industrial  Courts,  the  Picture  Gallery,  the 
Opera  Theatre,  and  tho  Concert-room.  Over 
the  Fine  Arts  Courts  of  the  Northern  Nave  a 
much-desired  alteration  is  to  be  made.  The 
excessive  light  will  be  modified,  and  better 
directed  for  artistic  effect,  by  excluding  tho 
rays  altogether  from  a portion  of  the  roof  on 
either  side  of  a central  glazed  division,  the 
beneficial  result  of  which  measure  will  be  very 
apparent. 

We  aro  glad  to  hear  that  during  the  past 
season  the  animals  in  the  Aquarium  have  thriven, 
and  the  mortality  among  them  has  been  exceed- 
ingly small.  The  Aqnarium  is  now,  in  fact, 
what  it  was  designed  to  become,— a satisfactory 
representative  collection  of  nearly  all  examples 
of  British  marine  fauna  that  can  be  preserved 
in  an  inland  Aquarium.  Wo  'would  direct  atten- 
tion  to  tho  superb  group  of  living  corals  that 
has  lately  arrived  from  Naples,  and  is  now  an 
object  of  great  interest  in  the  collection.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  in  Britain  that  the  circu/- 
latory  system  has  been  applied  to  fresh  water. 
All  the  fresh-water  fish  of  the  British  islands 
that  can  be  kept  in  an  Aquarium  will  bo  here 
represented.  This  will  bo  a primary  object,  but 
the  introduction  of  foreign  examples  will  bo  in 
duo  time  carried  out. 

Of  the  operations  of  the  School  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Literature,  which,  as  a primary  object, 
utilises  for  educational  purposes  the  permanent 
collections  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  have 
recently  spoken.  Tlie  new  buildings  for  the 
ladies’  division  have  been  completed  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Palace,  and  they  comprise  not 
only  fine  studios,  but  a large  chamber  for 
lectures  and  other  purposes,  and  a complete 
suite  of  rooms  for  class  tuition  and  private 
lessons. 

Musical  illustrations  will  be  very  full  during 
the  coming  year.  First  must  be  named  tho  Great 
Handel  Festival,  which,  as  a result,  will  bo 
greatly  served  by  former  expcrieiico,  as  well  as 
tho  supersession  of  some  difficulties  by  a per- 
fected organization  ; and  ic  is  wonderful  bow 
much  this  has  to  do  with  the  matter. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  the  day  fixed  for  tho 
visit  of  His  Imperial  Jlojosty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  the  concert  will  be  given  tho  character 
of  a Festival  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

In  presence  of  tho  exceptional  incidence 
of  the  Handel  Festival  this  year,  it  has  been 
found  most  expedient  to  suspend  the  National 
Music  Meeting. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  carefully  studied  re- 
presentations of  the  National  Drama  will  occupy 
an  important  position  in  the  plan  of  the  season. 
The  encouraging  results  that  attended  the  per- 
formance of  “Hamlet”  and  of  “Macbeth” 
demonstrated  not  only  the  possibility  but  the 
desirability  of  prosecuting  the  course  then 
entered  on.  It  is  intended,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
ceed in  like  manner  with  “A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  introducing  all  tho  music 
composed  by  Mendelssohn  for  it,  and  “Tho 
Tempest,”  accompanying  it  with  the  music  by 
Arthur  Sullivau.  Bub  the  dramas  selected  will 
not  be  confined  to  Shakspeare’s ; other  examples 
of  the  masterpieces  of  English  poetical  drama, 
as  well  as  of  the  fine  English  comedies,  will  iu 
duo  course  be  given. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  a special  general  meeting  held  on  the  11th 
of  May,  the  proposal, — “That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  committee  it  would  be  advisable  to  raise  the 
entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  of  members  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,”  was 
withdrawn  by  tho  member  who  had  moved  its 
adoption.  It  was  then  resolved, — “ That  a 
special  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  to  a special  general  meeting  as  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Institute,  and  tbe  best 
mode  of  increasing  its  efficiency.” 

The  following  office-bearers  were  elected  : — 

President. — Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. 

Vice-Presidents.  — Messrs.  H.  Currey,  John 
Gibson,  and  G.  Yulliamy. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[May  16,  1874. 


Ordinary  Ilerribors  of  Council. — Messrs.  J. 
McVicar  Anderson,  J.  Belcher,  C.  Brodrick,  T. 
Talbot  Bary,  T.  C.  Clarke,  C.  H.  Cooke,  John 
Foster,  E.  A.  Gruning,  O.  Ilansard,  E.  H. 
Martineau,  Harry  Oliver,  Wyatt  Papworth,  E. 
G.  Paley,  E.  Salomons,  and  W.  M.  Teulon. 

iron.  Secretary.— Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell  (Foreign 
Correspondence) . 

Secretary.— Mr.  C.  L.Eastlake  (HomeDaties). 
Auditors. — Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  Follow;  and  Mr. 
J.  T.  Knowles,  Associate. 

Treasurer. — Sir  W.  R.  Farquhar. 

Honorary  Solicitoi\ — Mr.  F.  Ourry. 


DORKING  SANITARY  AUTHORITY. 

This  authority  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
•working  order  as  yet,  bat  there  are  already 
two  parties  elected  with  a majority  in  favour 
of  sanitary  reform  and  Dorking  drainage. 
This  party,  Mr.  Cliff  said,  at  a recent  meet- 
ing,  had  for  years  been  fighting  a losing 
battle,  but  had  now  obtained  a majority, 
and  were  not  to  be  shelved.  Dr.  Jacob,  the 
medical  officer,  said  parochial  committees  had 
been  appointed  in  the  district,  but  were  only 
means  for  shelving  the  whole  work.  There  had 
been  77  deaths  during  the  quarter,  or  at  the  rate 
of  20'5  per  thousand  in  Dorking;  in  Epsom 
(urban),  the  rate  was  only  ll'S  ; Epsom  (rural), 
14;  Cbertsey  (rural),  20'6;  Reigate  (rural), 
11-9;  Reigate  (urban),  16'6.  The  death-rate  in 
Dorking  thus  appeared  higher  than  it  ought  to 
be.  The  rate  of  sickness  per  thousand  in 
Dorking  during  the  past  qiraiter  had  been 
higher  than  in  his  other  districts. 


the  south-west  tower,  thence  through  the  roof  up 
to  the  south-west  tower,  to  a large  tank  capable 
of  containing  6,000  gallons  (which  will  always  be 
kept  full),  fixed  at  an  altitude  of  160  ft.  from  the 
ground.  Pipes  will  pass  from  the  tank  all  along 
the  roofs,  with  hydmnts  and  hose  always  fixed  at 
various  points,  so  that  at  the  first  alarm  of  fire 
one  man,  unaided,  will  be  able  to  turn  on  the 
water  to  any  point  of  danger.  A second  pipe 
will  be  run  from  theTriforium  along  the  roof  to 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  at  the  entrance  to  which 
another  pipe  (a  stand-pipe)  has  been  fixed.  Both 
of  these  pipes  have  been  fitted  with  doable  hose 
and  hydrants.  It  is  calculated  that  the  tank, 
when  charged,  would  suffice  for  half  an  hour  s 
full  deluge,  but  in  the  event  of  fire.engiues  not 
arriving  in  that  time,  a powerful  band-pump  of 
about  12-men  power,  has  been  attached  to  the 
main  to  keep  up  a continuous  supply  to  the  tank, 
and  thence  to  the  hydrants. 

[And  then  when  tho  fixe  breaks  out  all  will  be 
found  out  of  order,  or  the  key  will  be  missing, 
or  the  mn.rt  in  charge  will  be  oat  of  the  way.] 


bition  of  local  products,  as  circumstancei 
required.  The  gallery  would  be  70  fp.  by  30  ft; 
and  20  ft.  high,  and  lighted  by  skylights.  Th/i 
ground  floor  would  be  lighted  by  windows.  Al, 
outside  walls  would  be  cavity  walls.  Tbenevl 
building  would  be  warmed  by  hot-water  piper 
The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  work  was  2,000i  1 
Space  was  reserved  for  further  extension 
some  future  time. 


Sir, — Published  reports  will  show  you  our 
sanitary  state,  and  how  it  affects  our  health 
statistics.  The  consequence  likewise  is  this,  wo 
have  not  a house  building  in  the  town,  plenty  to 
let  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  plenty  of  building 
plots  to  be  sold,  and  not  a purchaser.  Where 
■can  we  look  for  help  P S. 


METROPOLIS  BUILDINGS  AND 
MANAGEMENT  BILL. 

Sir, — Let  mo  make  a suggestion, — one  possibly 
that  may  have  occurred  to  many  of  your  readers  ; 
that  is,  as  clearly  no  question  of  urgency  can 
•be  said  to  arise,  to  postpone  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  Bill  until  the  government  of 
tho  metropobs  is  definitely  arranged  for,  or 
pending  any  change  that  may  be  made  in  the 
Board  of  Works  with  that  view.  At  present  it 
appears  somewhat  premature.  A Citizen. 


DOWNING.STREET  AND  THE  MILKY 
WHEY. 

Sir, — Against  No.  10,  Downing-stroet  (the 
Premier’s  sanctum)  is  an  open  ash-bin,  the 
Cabinet  dust-hole.  Every  morning  grimy  women 
and  girls  may  be  seen  therein  scrambling  for 
cinders,  &c.  The  other  morning  I saw  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  subjects  in  possession  inside,  waiting 
for  the  contents  of  the  ash-haskets ; other  out- 
siders were  there  waiting  their  turn  to  go  in  and 
scratch.  It  is  not  a wholesome  sight. 

Cows  in  St.  James’s  Park  are  well  known  to 
juvenile  loungers.  Here  shelter  from  rain  is 
needed : a light  ornamental  shelter  would  not  coat 
much;  the  seats,  also,  arc  primitive  and  shaky. 
It  would  be  a boon  to  peregrinating  youngsters 
and  the  strapped-down  perambalating  members 
of  society  that  Ryde  to  Cowes. 

Here  ia  young  St.  James' 9,  wbo  lives  on  the  National 
debt, 

And  young  St.  Giles's,  who  lives  on, — what  ho  can 
yet. 


THE  WORKS  OF  MR.  OWEN  JONES.  ; 

Sir, — I am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  for  beiu 
proud  of  the  long  business  associations  I ha 
vith  the  distinguished  man  a sketch  of  whoi ' 
ife  appears  in  your  last  issue;  and  will  perijif 
me  to  state  that  the  late  Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  gretij 
works,  The  Grammar  of  Ornament,”  “ TI ' 
Yictoria  Psalter,”  “1001  Initial  Letters,”  “ , 
Welcome  to  Alexandra, ” “Scenes  from  tl. 
Winter’s  Tale,”  “ Paradise  and  the  Peii 
“ Joseph  and  his  Brethren,”  and  “ Chinea' 
Ornament,”  were  entirely  produced  and  piiblishe 
by  my  firm,  at  an  outlay  that  must  have  exceedc 
50,0001.  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  hei 
that  so  soon  as  “ The  Grammar  of  Oraamenti 
became  known  in  France  it  was  largely  ail 
eagerly  bought  there,  even  with  the  EngliJ 
text ; and  afterwai’ds,  when  I had  had  a transh. 
tion  made  of  the  text  into  French,  under  tf 
most  critical  supervision  of  Mr.  Owen  Jono, 
very  large  numbers  were  sold  there.  ; 

Wm.  Day  (Day  & Son)a/ 


R.  T. 


“ SEA-WATER  FOR  LONDON.”  J 

Brn, — I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  state'; 
reply  to  Mr.  Pearce’s  letter  in  your  impression  of  Ij 
week  on  tho  above  subject,  that  I do  not  lay  claim  to  »ij 
originality  in  the  idea  itsolf  of  bringiog  sea-water 
London.  It  has  been  suggested  by  others  besides  li; 
Pearce  and  myself,  bat  I am  tho  only  indiriduul  who  l<f 
brought  the  matter  before  the  public  iu  a praotif 
form.  I had  hoped  that  the  matter  would  have  bii 
taken  up  and  discussed  in  the  scientific  journals,  nnej 
was  principally  with  this  object  that  I published  " " 
Water  for  London.”  , 

CnAs.  Fekdeeick  Fuller,  C.Ijl 


I 


OLD  LONDON. 


Sib, — The  south  side  of  Aldgate  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  old  wooden  houses  with  projecting 
stories.  Some  of  these  are  now  being  pulled 
down,  and  the  operation  reveals  theirantiquity, — 
probably  of  the  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth 
century.  The  construction  ia  principally  of 
wood,  some  of  the  beams  being  of  largo  size;  tbo 
•capacious  fireplaces  which  commence  on  the  first 
floor  are  formed  of  brick  and  are  supported  on 
wooden  beams  and  posts  : in  two  of  them  Tudor- 
headed  stone  chimney-pieces  existed.  The  exter- 
nal covering  of  the  fronts  next  the  street  was 
formed  of  clay  and  straw : to  one  part  of  this 
was  attached  a swallow’s  nest,  long  unused,  with 
many  coats  of  paint  on  it;  the  internal  walls 
were  lined  with  framing  iu  small  panels  of  the 
period.  Aphotograph  of  these  houses  was  lately 
taken  and  a copy  sent  to  the  Gnildhall  library. 

W.  Sims  Horner. 


EXOTIC  FERN.HOUSE  FOR  PEEL  PARK, 
MANCHESTER. 

Perl  Park  will,  in  a short  time,  become  en- 
riched  with  a special  attraction,  in  the  form  of 
a fern-house.  This  addition  to  the  park  features 
is  presented  to  the  Museum  and  Park  Committee 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Agnew,  Mr.  William  Mather,  and 
Mr.  R.  Harwood,  the  mayor  of  Salford,  who  have 
acquired  it  by  purchase  from  Mr.  S.  Mendel,  in 
whose  grounds  of  Manley  Hall  it  is  at  present. 
A plan  has  been  prepared  by  which  this  fern- 
house  will  be  placed  on  the  land  between  the 
museum  and  the  houses  in  Marlborough-square  ; 
and  if  an  addition  of  new  buildings  to  the  museum 
be  carried  out,  and  may  now  be  accomplished 
from  Mr.  Langworthy’s  bequest,  the  fem-houso 
will  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  accessible  from  the 
museum  by  a long  glass-roofed  corridor.  The 
fern-house  will  be  about  150  ft.  long  by  30  ft. 
wide,  the  centre  part  being  altered  so  as  to  pro- 
vide bead  room  enough  for  the  tall  tree-ferns,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  the  collection  20  ft. 
high.  Some  of  these  ferns  are  very  costly,  on 
account  of  their  variety ; all  are  beautiful,  and 
if  the  re-erection  of  the  house  is  well  carried 
out,  and  the  transfer  of  such  delicate  cryptogams 
successfully  accomplished,  Peel  Park  will  possess 
a choice  attraction  both  for  summer  aud  for 
winter.  


PROTECTION  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 
FROM  FIRE. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  taking  into  mind  the  late 
fire  at  the  Pantechnicon,  have  determined  as  far 
as  possible  to  prevent  any  such  catastrophe 
happening  to  the  Abbey.  To  carry  out 
this  plan  the  cathedral  authorities  have 
accepted  the  tender  at  a cost  of  nearly 
2,OOOZ.  of  Messrs.  Simpson  Co.,  Grosvenor- 
road,  Pimlico,  and  the  following  are  the 


details: — A pipe  from  the  main  (which  the 
Chelsea  Water  Works  Company  have  enlarged 
at  their  own  cost  to  afford  greater  facilities  and  I floor  another  large  apartment  would  be  provided. 


THE  WARRINGTON  ART  GALLERY. 

Alderman  Houghton,  in  proposing  the  con- 
firmation of  tho  museurn  committee’s  minutes, 
said  the  borough  surveyor’s  plans  and  drawings 
of  the  new  Art  Gallery  bad  been  approved  by 
the  committee,  and  he  believed  the  new  buildings 
would  meet  all  the  requirements.  The  building, 
as  prepared  by  Mr.  Yawser,  would  consist  of  an 
Art  or  Picture  Gallery,  on  a site  presented  by 
Lord  Winmarleigh,  adjoining  the  Museum,  and 
iu  connexion  with  it.  The  floor  of  the  Art 
Gallery  would  be  on  a level  with  the  upper  floor 
of  tbo  Museum.  Tho  only  access  to  the  gallery 
would  be  through  the  entrance  from  Bold-street, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Museum  Curator.  On  the  ground 


pressure)  is  being  carried  up  the  north-west  side  I which  would  be  used  for  museum  purposes,  or 
of  the  Abbey  to  the  Triforium  level,  passing  to  1 as  a reading-room,  lecture-hall,  or  for  the  eshi- 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cheadle  Ilulme. — The  small  village  ChuroU 
All  Saints,  Cheadlo  Hulme,  has  been  cobi[ 
crated.  The  church  was  built  in  1863,  at  a oJ, 
of  about  1,200Z.  The  plan  then  comprised  nai 
south  transept,  chancel,  and  north  ebaneel  ait 
The  building  is  of  stone,  with  an  open-timbet 
bclfiy  and  spirelet,  and  was  designed  to  aooc! 
modate  300  persons.  The  population  has,  hj 
ever,  so  much  increased  since  the  church  rt 
built,  and  room  having  now  to  be  found  in  it  i 
the  children  from  the  Warehousemen  and  Cleij 
School,  the  enlargement  became  imperaW 
A new  north  aisle  was  at  first  thought  of  il| 
sketched  out;  but  the  idea  was  abandoned 
favour  of  the  more  simple  scheme  of  a ntj 
transept.  This  again  was  abandoned,  and  a si 
north  aisle  and  choir  vestry  were  finally  deohl 
on,  and  have  just  been  completed.  The  uf 
aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arcade,^ 
shafts  of  red  stone  and  caps  and  bases  of  aw’ 
stone,  this  treatment  suiting  that  of  the  reff! 
the  interior.  The  new  roof  is  a lean-to  one,  * 
is  covered  with  red  and  blue  Broscley  tilei 
patterns  to  match  those  on  the  main  roof,  ' ; 
transverse  gable  in  the  western  bay  of  thisdl 
contains  a window  of  two  tall  pointed  ligh 
with  a ouspod  rise  above  them.  Tho  alterafet 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hoyle  AMelf- 
of  Wilmslow,  under  the  superintendence  of  i 
architects,  Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Tay!or.< 
Penzance. — At  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Penzai' 
a new  serpentine  octagonal  font,  iu  the  Perp 
dicular  style,  has  been  uncovered.  Itispls] 
at  the  entrance  of  the  church  on  the  left  of  if 
centre  aisle.  Its  height  is  3 ft.  4 in.,  andj 
breadth  is  2 ft.  6 in.,  and  it  is  coustruotec' 
variously-coloured  serpentine  and  granite. 
base  and  super-base,  which  are  bevilled  :i 
chamfered,  support  the  centre  shaft,  whiol 
square,  and  made  of  serpentine.  Each  facf 
this  shafe  is  flanked  by  a round  polished  cole 
of  grey  Peuryn  granite,  with  serpentine  capii 
and  bases  ; the  latter  resting  on  small  octag' 
of  green  serpentine.  These  five  pillars  supr 
the  bowl  of  the  font,  which  has  been  hewn 
of  a solid  block  of  choice  red  serpentine,  i; 
which,  before  it  was  wrought,  weighed  a torn: 
is  now  6 cwt.  This  bowl  has  been  worked  uii 
out  a flaw.  Outside,  the  bowl  is  30  in.  wide  i- 
15  in.  deep.  The  whole  is  fixed  on  a gra;. 
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lase  let  into  the  floor  of  the  chnrch,  and  on  it  13 
I step  for  tho  officiating  clergyman.  Mr.  W. 
radoury  was  the  manufacturer;  and  his  son, 
r.lr.  G.  Bradbury,  tho  designer.  The  cost  is 
ijout  60J. 

li  Wrenthoi'^c,  near  Wakefield. — The  Bishop  of 
,ipou  has  consecrated  a small  church  which  has 

■ jon  erected  in  the  village  of  Wrenthorpe,  near 
'akefield.  The  new  church  is  nob  of  large 

iimensions.  It  is  a plain  brick  building,  with 
one  dressings.  A central  aisle  divides  two 
■;ws  of  seats  of  white  pine,  and  a rather  heavy 
jnber  screen  separates  the  nave  from  the 
'■ancel.  Tho  architect  was  Mr.  J.  T.  Miokleth- 
lite,  of  London  ; and  the  bnildera  were  Messrs. 

I & W.  Thickett,  of  Ilorbury.  Tho  east  and 
•’ist  windows  aro  mullioned,  and  large ; tho  side 
i.;ndows  are  small.  The  total  cost,  including 
3 3 sum  paid  for  the  site,  will  not  be  more  than 
; per  sitting,  and  the  accommodation  will  be 
^iScient  for  200.  The  stained  glass  of  the  east 
rndow  will  be  symbolical  of  tho  Incarnation, 
id  done  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Kempe,  of  London. 
\^orthendcn. — Tho  chief  stone  of  the  rebuild- 
j'  of  Northenden  church  has  been  laid.  It  is 
Id  time  since  the  parish  church  of  St.  Wilfrid, 
rthemlen,  was  vacated  by  its  congregation,  its 
(mbliug  walls  removed,  and  the  work  of 
toraiiuii  commenced.  The  walls  of  the  new 
Boa  are  already  slowly  rising,  and  its  pillars 
bd,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  weather- 
Iten  tower  of  the  old  church,  which  it  is  not 
inded  at  present  to  remove.  It  is  said  that 
r Ichurches  have  successively  occupied  the, 

I where  the  new  one  is  now  being  built.  It 
no  doubt  in  Saxon  times  that  the  original 

■ jrch  was  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfrid,  and  that 

followed  by  a Norman  structure,  nud  in 

Iir  ages  by  others.  The  new  church  will 
bw  the  stylo  of  that  which  has  been  removed, 
;ig  of  the  perpendicular  or  third-pointed 
hie  of  tho  Cheshire  typo.  The  architect  is 
I Crowther,  of  Manchester,  and  tho  contractors 
j Messrs.  Clay  & Sons,  of  Audenshaw  and 
fohester.  The  coat  of  the  restoration  is 
Inated  at  7,5001.  The  nave  and  aisles  are 
Ig  erected  at  the  cost  of  tho  parishioners. 

I ancient  chantry  chapels  of  tho  Tatton 
‘ily  will  bo  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
xm,  and  the  chancel  at  the  solo  cost  of  the 
erable  Archdeacon  Johnson. 
ncesf(')-. — The  Howe  Memorial  Church  of  St. 
r,  Sparkenhoe-road,  has  been  consecrated, 
church  has  been  erected  from  the  design  of 
t.E.  Street,  K.A.  It  consists  of  a nave  of  four 
I and  side  aisles  88  ft.  long,  and  56  ft.  wide, 
a chancel  36  ft.  6 in.  long  and  29  ft.  wide, 
roof  is  of  [a  high  pitch,  tho  interior 
I with  open  woodwork  of  Memel  timber, 
chancel  roof  is  groined  in  pitch  pine.  There 
vestry  and  organ-chamber  on  the  north  of 
ffiancel,'  and  short  transepts.  The  east  end 
psidal,  semi-octagoual,  with  four  two-light 
lows,  and  the  chancel  will  be  separated  from 
jB)hurch  by  open  screens  instead  of  a chaiioel 
& Tho  ascent  to  the  Communion  Tablo  con- 
piof  six  steps  which  are  paved  with  ornamental 
^ The  windows  are  small  and  unpretending  ; 
•There  is  a good  upper  cleaistory.  The  style  of 
fijtuildingis  English  Decorated,  and  the  object 
ipeen  to  make  a church  in  which  everybody 
• see  and  hear  with  as  little  obstruction  as 
.ble.  The  walls  are  of  red  sandstone  from 
ijie  Eaton,  with  Doulting  stone  dressings,  and 
proofs  aro  covered  with  slates.  The  gas 
U gs,  three  large  pendants  from  the  roof,  have 
qi  supplied  by  Messrs.  Eobinson,  of  Leicester, 
•phorch  is  seated  with  chairs,  and  iu  its  pre- 
adncompleto  state  will  accommodate  about 
>Ioeopte.  Tho  cost  of  the  present  structure 
wipe  about  6,0001.  The  work  has  been  carried 
oiythe  contractor,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Weedon, 
Wdr.  W.  S.  Peebles  has  filled  the  post  of  clerk 
works.  A drawback  to  the  appearance  of 
ir^orks  is  the  inoomplete  state  of  the  west  end, 
o’  6 a lofty  tower  and  spire  and  south  porch 
idranting,  which  form  an  important  part  of  the 
)cl.n,  and  which  we  understand  will  cost  from 
► vl.  to  4.,OCOl. 


' ill  of  a House  at  Brixton.— On  the  20tb 
.‘3ril  a newly-erected  house  in  Shakspeare- 
Atlantic-road,  Brixton,  fell  down  with  a 
KMndous  crash.  Happily  at  the  time  it  was 
jiabited.  It  is  supposed  that  a portion  of 
w.mndation  gave  way,  and  let  down  the  walls, 
.^rge  number  of  children  were  playing  near 
^ pot,  and  narrowly  escaped  injury.  Much 
)fternation  was,  of  course,  caused,  and  many 
^ B residents  in  the  locality  were  in  dread. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEIVS. 

Macclesfield. — The  Wesleyans  of  Macclesfield 
have  laid  the  memorial  stones,  ten  in  number,  of 
a new  chapel,  in  future  to  be  known  as  Trinity 
Chapel,  inCumberland-street.  Tho  building  will, 
we  believe,  cost  between  7,0001.  and  8,0001,  and 
aided  by  many  members  of  the  Church  and  other 
bodies,  about  4,6001.  have  already  been  realised. 
The  building,  it  is  expected,  will  bo  roofed  about 
December,  and  bo  ready  for  opening  in  mid- 
summer, 1875.  Tho  architect  is  Mr.  C.O.  Ellison, 
of  Liverpool,  from  whose  designs  and  under 
whose  superintendence  the  building  is  being 
erected.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  will  be 
as  follows  ; — 50  ft.  wide  inside,  and  76  ft.  long, 
exclusive  of  recess  at  one  end  fur  children’s 
gallery,  and  at  the  other  for  chancel  or  orchestra ; 
sitting  accommodation  being  provided  for  1,000. 
On  plan  it  [is  arranged  with  central  entrance, 
having  inner  vestibules  8 ft.  wide,  with  glass  door, 
to  prevent  draughts,  and  on  either  side  entrances 
to  the '"galleries— glass  doors.  luternaUy  the 
chapel  is  divided  by  broad  aisles,  having  pews  on 
either  side,  with  moulded  and  cut  seat-ends,  and 
framing  to  match  front  of  pews  next  aisles. 
Boarding  fir,  the  height  of  pew  backs  will  be 
fixed  round  the  walls,  surmounted  by  an  orna- 
mentally perforated  baud  with  mouldings  above 
and  below,  and  crimson  cloth  behind  the  per- 
forations. There  will  be  a gallery  three  seats 
deep  on  three  sides  of  tho  chapel,  Bui^ported 
by  light  iron  columns  with  foliated  caps.  The 
roof  will  bo  carried  by  six  principals  with 
hammer-beams,  curved  struts,  ribs,  &o.,  out  of 
pitch  pine,  on  carved  Bath  stone  corbels,  built 
in  walls.  A ceiling  will  be  formed  over  the 
centre  portion  or  nave,  keeping  up  the  Pointed 
character  of  the  building.  The  chief  effect 
of  tho  interior  will  be  the  chancel  end, 
which  will  have  an  arch,  moulded,  carried  on 
marblo  shafts,  with  carved  caps  and  corbels, 
bands,  bases,  Ac.  An  organ,  of  design  and 
decoration  suitable  to  its  position,  will  occupy 
tho  recess  over  the  screen,  and  over  it  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  chancel  or  orchestra,  will  be 
seen  a rose-window  of  largo  size,  filled  in  with 
stained  glass.  In  addition  to  tho  chapel,  there 
will  be  a large  school-room,  three  vestries, 
lavatory,  boiler  and  heating  apparatus-rooms,  Ac., 
complete,  and  space  is  left  at  the  side  of  the  chapel 
for  the  erection  of  a minister’s  residence  facing 
the  road.  Tho  tower  and  spire  will  be  a promi- 
nent object  in  the  landscape  for  miles  round. 
The  tower  occupies  the  front  angle,  and  the 
central  gable  joins  it  on  one  side,  the  latter  will 
bo  occupied  with  a five-light  window.  The  mate- 
rials used  aro  the  rod  stone  from  Tegsnose 
Quarries  for  walling  and  face  work,  and  Bolling, 
ton  stone  for  spire, turrets  on  tower, and  dressing 
generally.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Roylancc ; Mr.  Charles  Frith  is  the  sub-con- 
tractor,  and  Mr.  Jabez  Wright  has  beenappoiuted 
clerk  of  works. 

Gomal.  — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Baptist  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Gomal.  Tho 
new  site  is  in  Jcw’s-lane,  midway  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Gornal.  The  edifice  will  bo 
81  ft.  long  and  36  ft.  wide,  with  galleries  all 
round  and  open  seats.  It  will  be  in  the  Gothic 
style,  built  with  brick,  having  stone  dressings. 
The  cost  exclusive  of  tho  aero  of  ground  in  the 
middle  of  which  it  is  erected,  will  be  about 
1,4001.  Messrs.  Bidlako  A Fleeming,  architects, 
Wolverhampton,  prepared  the  plans,  and  in 
January  last  a contract  was  given  to  Mr.  Nelson, 
of  Dudley. 

Brawford. — Tho  new  chapel  for  the  Wesleyan 
body  at  Bramford,  has  just  been  completed,  and 
opened  for  Divine  worship.  The  chapel,  which 
supersedes  a building  of  very  limited  dimensions, 
is  in  red  brick,  with  white  stone  dressings,  and 
situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  village.  It  will 
accommodate  about  230,  and  is  benched,  hot  air 
warming  apparatus  being  provided  for  winter. 
At  the  back  is  a school-room  and  vestry,  the 
former  capable  of  holding  about  100  scholars, 
and  separated  from  the  chapel  by  folding-doors. 
Tho  architects  were  Messrs.  Cattermole  A Bade, 
Ipswich,  and  the  builder  Mr.  J.  Forsdike,  of 
Woodbridge.  The  total  cost  was  about  9001. 

Wheclock. — A new  chapel  for  the  use  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  resident  at  Wheelock,  haa 
been  opened  for  public  worship.  The  plana  and 
specifications  of  the  new  bnilding  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  G.  B.  Ford,  of  Burslem,  architect,  who 
has  throughout  superintended  its  erection. 
Tenders  were  invited  and  that  of  Mr.  W.  Martin, 

, builder,  Haslington,  for  1,7301.,  was  accepted. 
The  accommodation  provided  is  for  406  persons 


in  the  chapel,  and  for  500  children  in  the 
school;  the  school  being  placed  under  the  chapel, 
an  arrangement  necessitated  owing  to  tho  site 
being  considerably  lower  than  the  road  along 
the  front  of  it.  The  chapel  is  an  oblong;  the 
principal  entrance  to  which  is  from  tho  main 
road,  through  inner  and  outer  vestibules  fitted 
with  swing  glazed  doors;  those  vestibules  extend 
across  the  entire  width  of  the  building,  at 
one  end  of  which  is  a staircase  leading  to  the 
gallery,  which  extends  across  the  entrance  end, 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  another  stair- 
ease  at  a future  time ; at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
chapel  is  the  rostrum,  behind  which  is  the 
orchestra,  and  two  vestries  or  class-rooms  under- 
neath I these  vestries  are  approached  by  a 
staircase  at  the  same  end  of  the  building,  and 
the  [orchestra  is  also  entered  from  the  same. 
Tlie  school-room  extends  under  tho  whole  of  tho 
chapel  and  the  front  vestibules  ; and  two  class- 
rooms ^on  the  same  level  are  underneath  the 
orchestra.  The  front  elevation  is  in  three  bays 
divided  by  buttresses,  the  central  one  containing 
the  two  principal  entrance  doorways.  The  front 
gable  is  coped  with  stone  with  saddle  stones  and 
springers,  and  surmounted  by  iron  vanes.  The 
front  of  the  site  is  to  be  enclosed  by  an  iron 
railing  at  gates  with  dwarf  wall  and  stone 
coping,  and  the  approach  from  the  same  to  the 
chapel  is  by  a flight  of  stone  steps.  Internally, 
the  chapel  presents  a partly  open  roof.  The 
rostrum  will  be  of  spacious  dimensions,  flanked 
on  each  side  by  stairs,  and  enclosed  by  a com- 
munion balustrade.  The  pews,  which  are 
arranged  with  two  aisles,  have  sloping  backs, 
book-boards,  and  hat-rails.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  woodwork  is  varnished,  and  except  for 
the  roof  is  of  pitch-pine.  The  chapel  and  school 
are  warmed  by  hot  air,  and  the  lighting  is  by  gas 
standards  of  ornamental  design.  The  glass 
used  in  the  windows  is  tho  Hartley  quarried 
glass.  The  external  dimensions  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  buttresses,  are, — length  69  ft.  10  iu. ; 
width,  32  ft.  8 in.  The  heating  apparatus  to  be 
used  is  that  patented  by  Grundy,  of  Tyldesley. 
Tho  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be  2,3001. 

Gravesend. — A new  Congregational  Church 
has  been  erected  in  the  upper  part  of  Milton. 
next-Gravesend,  and  opened  for  divine  service. 
The  edifice  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
5,0001.  In  addition  to  supplying  a want  of  the 
Congregationalists  in  the  town,  the  church  was 
projected  to  accommodate  the  inmates  of  the 
Milton  Mount  College  for  daughters  of  Congre. 
gationalist  ministers  (now  numbering  about  120), 
tho  College  being  about  seven  minutes’  walk 
from  the  church.  The  edifice,  which  is  con- 
structed from  designs  by  Mr.  Sulman,  architect, 
London, is  thirteenth-century  Gothic,  and  consists 
of  nave  and  transepts,  with  galleries,  the  one  over 
the  entrance  being  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Milton  Mount  College.  There- 
is  a large  rostrum,  and  the  estimated  accommo- 
dation is  for  750  persons.  The  edifice  is  entered 
by  an  open  porch,  over  which  aro  the  heads  of 
Augustine,  Wycliffe,  and  Luther.  At  tho  rear  of 
the  church  are  vestries,  Ac.,  a school,  a lecture- 
room,  capable  of  accommodating  2-10  persons; 
below  this  being  another  school  and  class  room. 

Mayichester.  — The  Welsh  Methodist  Chapel 
just  now  commenced,  is  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style.  The  plan  comprises  the  chapel  with 
the  principal  entrances  facing  Moss-lane,  with 
open  porches  and  vestibules.  The  galleries 
extend  to  three  sides  of  the  chapel,  and  have- 
separate  entrances  connected  with  the  vestibule. 
Two  vestries  are  provided  with  separate  entrance, 
and  adjoining  is  the  chapel-keepei’a  residence. 
Contiguous  to  the  chapel  is  the  school-room, 

64  ft.  by  37  ft.,  having  two  external  entrances, 
and  a passage,  affording  access  to  the  chape), 
with  two  class-rooms.  Underthe  class-rooms  is 
the  tea-room,  fitted  with  hoist  and  boiler;  also 
the  heating  apparatus.  The  front  elevation  of 
the  chapel  comprises  an  arched  arcade,  with  two 
largo  traceried  windows,  and  circular  window 
in  gable.  The  tower,  forming  one  of  the  gallery 
entrances  is  at  the  junction  of  the  two  streets, 
and  will  be  terminated  with  broach  spire.  The 
side  elevations  are  divided  into  three  bays,  with 
transept  gables,  each  pierced  with  large  traceried 
windows.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  is  in  one  span, 
with  circular  ribs.  All  the  timbers  will  be 
stained  and  varnished.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided in  the  chapel  for  800  persons,  and  in  the 
school-room  for  500  persons.  The  site  will  be 
enclosed  with  a low  boundary  wall  of  masonry, 
similar  to  the  chapel.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  8,000J.,  and  the  works  are  being  executed 
by  Mr.  Mark  Foggett,  builder,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  John  Lowe,  architect. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Runcorn  Church.— The  west  wiudowa  have 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  of  a character  cor- 
respoiiQing  with  the  general  style  of  architecture. 
This  work  has  been  executed  at  the  expense  of 
the  relatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Whiteway, 
J.P.  Messrs.  Wailes,  Son,  & Sterling,  stained- 
glass  manufacturers,  Newcaatle-on-Tyno,  were 
the  artists.  The  windows  consist  of  two  large 
lancet  lights  and  a cusped  trefoil  at  the  apex  of 
the  gable, the  whole  of  which  have  been  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  treatment  of  the  glass 
is  that  of  groups  of  figures  in  medallion  upon  a 
groundwork  of  geometric  grisaille,  each  light 
oeing  surrounded  by  a boi'der  of  conventional 
foliage.  In  the  first  light  the  subjects  illustrate 
the  six  corporal  acts  of  mercy.  _ Beginning  at 
the  sill,  there  ia  represented  “ Giving  food  to  the 
hungry  and  drink  to  the  thirsty”;  in  the  next 
medallion,  “Taking  in  the  stranger"  ; then  fol- 
lows  " Clothing  the  naked”  5 and  lastly,  “Visiting 
the  sick  in  prison.”  In  the  companion  light 
the  illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  and  are  these  : 1st,  “The 
wounded  traveller  lying  helpless  by  the  way- 
side  2nd,  “ The  Good  Samaritan  binding  his 
wounds  and  assisting  him  to  his  beast  of  bur- 
den”- 3rd,  “ Conveying  him  to  the  inn”;  and 
lastly,  “ Paying  the  host  to  tend  him  till  re- 
covery.”  In  the  large  cusped  trefoil  there  is  a 
representation  of  our  Lord  seated  in  majesty, 
surrounded  by  adoring  angels. 

Christ's  Church,  Felling.— A stained-glass 
window  has  been  erected  in  this  church  in  me- 
mory  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Pattinson,  a chnrch- 
warden  of  the  parish.  The  window  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  W.  W.  Pattiuson,  J.P.,  of  Felling  House,  tho 
father  of  the  deceased.  It  consists  of  two 
lancets  and  a circular  light,  and  is  the  most 
easterly  window  on  tho  north  side  of  tho  clear- 
story. The  two  lancets  contain  full-length  figures 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  circular  light 
contains  the  figure  of  an  angel’s  head,  and  a 
scroll  with  text.  The  window  is  from  the  stained- 
glass  works  of  Mr.  Cottier,  London. 

Trinitij  Church,  Darlington— The  plain  charac- 
ter of  this  edifice  is  now  relieved  by  the  erection 
in  the  chancel  of  a stained  glass  window  and  a 
reredoB.  At  tho  east  end  there  are  three  lancet- 
shaped  windows.  The  centre  light  has  been 
filled  in  with  stained  glass,  the  expense  of  which 
has  been  borne  by  Messrs.  Marley,  Grieveson, 
W.  Russell,  jun.,and  Charles  Fry,  the  conditions 
being  that  the  other  two  lights  are  to  bo  snb- 
scribed  for  by  tho  congregation.  The  figures 
in  the  window  already  erected  represent  St. 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  Christ  crowned  with 
thorns,  and  Peter  at  Home.  The  work  has  cost 
130L,  and  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Cottier 
& Co.,  of  London ; Mr.  Gillard  erecting  the 
window. 

Poltimore  Church,  near  Exeter. — Two  windows 
have  just  been  erected  in  this  church  by  the 
R ;v.  H.  J.  Portescuo  and  his  sister,  to  the 
memory  of  their  mother,  and  of  their  father,  the 
late  rector  of  the  pariah,  the  Hon.  J.  Fortescue. 
The  windows  are  two-light,  the  one  in  memory 
of  the  mother  being  “Tho  Annunciation,”  and 
of  the  father,  “Christ’s  Charge  to  Peter,”  with 
ornamented  canopies  and  the  tracery  opening 
with  lilies.  Messrs.  O’Connor  & Taylor,  of 
London,  were  the  artists  engaged. 

Biddnlph  Church,  near  Conglcton. — A memorial 
window  has  been  placed  in  this  church,  under 
tho  direction  of  Mr.  Williamson,  of  Kamsdell 
Hall,  Lawton,  Cheshire,  being  in  memory 
of  a child  who  died  recently.  The  lower  part 
of  the  window  ia  made  to  represent  “ the 
house  of  mourning,”  and  the  upper  light,  " the 
reception  by  the  Saviour  of  the  ascending  souls 
of  thejnst,”  with  attendant  angels  ; the  whole 
interlaced  with  foliage  running  through,  the 
vine  being  especially  prominent.  The  work  is 
from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  O’Connor  & Taylor. 

Bearsted  Church,  near  Maidstone.  — This 
church  has  just  been  ornamented  by  a now 
window,  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Henry  'Tasker,  of  Snowfield,  who  takes  an  in- 
terest in  the  church.  It  is  the  gift  of  a lady, 
and  represents  “The  Nativity.”  The  subject 
running  through  the  two  lights,  and  being 
treated  with  full  pictorial  effect;  every  incident 
surrounding  the  event  being  fully  brought 
forward.  It  is  by  the  same  firm  who  executed 
the  east  window  last  year,  Messrs.  O’Connor  & 
Taylor. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Acton. — The  six  windows 
over  the  choir-stalls  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  painted  by  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 


VARIORUM. 

“Observations  on  a Publio  Health  Bill  for 
Ireland,  prepared  for  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
Medical  Officers’  Association,  by  the  Honoray 
Secretary,  Dr.  Toler  T.  Mannsell,  M.B.  Dub., 
M.R.I.  A.,  &c.  Dublin  : J.  Atkinson  & Co.,  Steam- 
press  Printers,  Grafton-street.  1871."  Dr.  Maun, 
sell  here  shows  how  much  Ireland  is  in  want  of 
a sanitary  organisation,  and  as  to  the  expense 
of  carrying  out  tho  proposals  made  in  this 
pamphlet  it  is  stated  that  the  total  annual 
cost  of  the  whole  sanitary  organisation  would 
amount  to  about  100,0001.  a year,  which  would 
represent  a tax  of  about  Id.  per  acre  per  annum, 
or  less  than  l^d.  in  the  pound  on  the  present 
poor-law  valuation,  or  about  |d.  in  the  pound  on 
the  real  valuation  of  property  in  Ireland.  The 
author  is  desirous  to  prepare  all  interested  for 
the  discussion  of  the  question  in  Parliament  this 

session  if  possible. With  that  view  also 

Mr.  Mannsell,  as  the  honorary  secretary,  has 
prepared  for  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers’ 
Association,  “An  Analysis  of  the  Population 
Acreage,  Expenditure  under  Sanitary  Acts,  and 
Medical  Charities  Act,  in  the  various  Provinces, 
Counties,  Rural  and  Urban  Districts,  in  Ireland, 
along  with  tho  Average  Salaries  of  Medical 
Officers,  Poor-law  Valuation,  Total  Poundage  on 
Valuation  and  Poundage  on  Medical  Salaries” 
(Dublin:  Atkinson  & Co.);  and  ho  urges 

professional  and  other  co  - operation. 

“ Local  Self-Government  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
James’s,  Westminster.  By  an  Ex-Vestryman 
and  Ex.Guardian.  London:  Longmans  & Co. 
187i.”  This  is  an  appeal  to  the  ratepayers  on 
the  subject  of  the  election  of  vestrymen  and  of 
guardians  of  the  poor.  “ Here,"  as  the  author 
remarks,  “ is  a body  of  forty-eight  men  dealing 
with  a sum  of  about  2i,000I.  per  annum,  and 
having  the  charge  of  the  paving,  the  lighting, 
and  tho  cleansing  of  the  parish,  together  with 
the  carrying  out  of  numerous  Acts  of  Parlia- 

ment,  and  who  are  virtually  self-elected 

Now,  what  I have  to  ask  is  this: — Will  some 
influential  ratepayers  come  forward  and  co- 
operate with  others  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving  tho  character  of  the  vestry  and  of 

tho  board  of  guardians  ?" Tho  Art  Journal 

says: — “A  French  lady  of  immense  wealth, 
who  has  just  died — Madame  Lenoir  Jousseran — 
has  beqaeatbed  ten  millions  of  francs  (TOD, 0001.) 
for  the  construction  of  a vast  hospital  in  the 
Faubourg  of  Paris;  and  to  the  State  she  has 
left  a magnificent  collection  of  works  of  art  and 
artistic  curiosity.” 


Iflrsctlliuica. 

Michelangelo.— Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell,  in 
his  speech  at  the  Academy  dinner,  said  the  6th 
of  March  next  year  is  the  fourth  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  Michelangelo.  Florence  and  Italy 
propose  to  celebrate  that  anniversary  in  a manner 
worthy  of  tho  occasion.  Happily,  there  are  cir- 
cumstances that  enable  Florence  to  pay  honour 
to  that  great  man  in  a way  it  is  impossible  for 
any  other  city  to  do.  The  great  collection  of  the 
Buonarotti  con-espondence  is  for  the  first  time 
to  be  opened  to  tho  world.  Tho  seal  of  secrecy 
which  has  perplexed  so  many  writers  is  to  be 
removed.  It  contains  700  letters  of  Michelangelo, 
and  1,800  addressed  to  him  by  his  eminent  con- 
temporaries. With  this  large  mass  of  material 
at  hand,  Signor  Gotti  is  about  to  publish  a new 
Life  of  Michelangelo.  It  is  to  be  published  on 
the  same  day  in  French,  Italian,  and  German. 
Ho  has  secured  a very  competent  English  trans- 
lator who  is  also  an  artist.  That  is  an  enterprise 
which,  I thiqk,  will  evoke  the  interest  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  Royal  Academy.  I hope  there  are 
some  in  this  room  who  may  be  able  to  assist 
Signor  Gotti  in  enriching  literature  with  such  a 
work.  I need  not  remind  you,  Sir  Francis,  that 
in  his  last  discourse  a most  distinguished  pre- 
decessor of  yours  said  bo  hoped  the  last  words  ho 
pronounced  from  that  chair  you  so  worthily  fill 
would  be  the  name  of  Michelangelo.  Excuse  me  for 
referring  to  this  subject,  and  for  expressing  the 
hope  that  that  great  man  who  evoked  tho  en- 
thusiasm  of  your  predecessor's  will  nob  be 
forgotten  in  1375,  when  the  anniversary  comes 
round. 

B,yde  Sewerage. — Tho  Town  Council  have 
decided  to  carry  out  tire  plan  for  altering  the 
outfall  sewers  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Stayton, 
the  borough  engineer,  and  have  applied  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  their  sarretion  to  a 
loan  of  4,300i.  for  that  purpose. 


High.  Wages  and  Drunkenness. — Durir 
the  debate  on  the  malt-tax,  Mr.  D.  Davie 
the  member  for  Cardigan  Burghs,  in  tl 
course  of  a very  am nsing  maiden  speech,  oppose 
the  proposal  to  reduce  the  malt-tax  on  tl 
ground  of  the  injury  that  cheaper  beer  wou 
cause  to  the  working-man  by  iucreasii 
drunkenness.  Enlisting  the  sympathy  of  tl 
House  by  the  announcement  that  he  had  begc 
life  as  a working  man,  though  now  the  princip 
partner  in  a colliery  employing  2,500  men  ai 
boys,  he  said  his  experience  had  satisfied  hi 
that  three  things  promoted  excessive  drinking 
namely,  high  wages,  cheap  beer,  and  conveuiei 
public-houses.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  th. 
the  advance  of  50  per  cent,  in  wages  which  h 
men  bad  obtained  in  1873,  had  led  to  a loss 
50,000i.  from  irregular  working,  which  w 
chargeable  with  75  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  ao 
dents  in  collieries  worked  like  his  ou  the  Ion 
wall  plan.  He  estimated  that  there  was  a Ic 
of  twelve  and  a half  millions  sterling  per  annni 
absolutely  wasted,  from  this  cause  in  co; 
mining  alone,  and  on  that  ground,  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  working-men,  he  felt  bound 
resist  a proposal  which  would  tend  to  incres 
one  cause  of  intemperance  among  that  class 
the  community. 

Churchwardens  Removing  Christm 
Church  Decorations. — In  the  Carlisle  C( 
siatory  Court,  the  Chancellor  of  tho  diocosei 
Carlisle  has  given  judgment  in  the  case  of  oft 
of  judge,  promoted  by  the  Rev.  William  Bla 
rector  of  Wetheral,  against  George  Hoadloy  a 
Isaac  Howe,  churchwardens  of  the  same  pari 
The  case  arose  out  of  the  removal  by  t 
defendants  at  Christmas  last  of  certain  dei 
rations  of  evergreens,  flowers,  vases,  and  on 
mental  shields,  which  Mr.  Blake  had  placed 
Wetheral  Chnrch.  Whether  the  decoratu 
we  e in  themselves  proper  and  in  conform, 
with  the  law,  the  Chancellor  said,  was  nob  1 
real  question  before  him  ; the  real  question  v 
whether  the  churchwardens  in  the  circumstani 
were  authorised  to  act  judicially.  He  remarl 
incidentally,  however,  that  it  was  clear  from  ' 
evidence  that  there  was  nothing  otherwise  tl 
innocent  in  the  decorations.  His  worship  c 
cussed  in  detail  the  general  question  of 
duties  of  churchwardens,  and  concluded., 
deciding  that  the  defendants  had  acted  in  vir 
tion  of  the  laws  ecclesiastical,  and  must; 
admonished  for  this  offence,  and  admonished’ 
so  to  oflend  again;  that  they  must  restore; 
vases  so  illegally  removed  and  carried  away,  f 
that  they  be  condemned  in  the  costs  of  the  s: 
Judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  with  costs  accordinj 

The  Haseley  Water  Scheme,  Warwicl 
The  plans  and  specifications  for  this  scheraeb; 
been  completed  by  the  engineer, Mr.  E.  Pritcht 
C.E.,  and  may  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of: 
contractor  as  soon  as  negotiations  for  the  ]i 
chase  of  laud  at  Haseley  warrant  such  a st 
It  is  proposed  by  the  town  council,  under  t. 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  acquire  eleven  acre; 
land  for  this  purpose,  on  which  to  erect  ; 
reservoirs,  three  filter  - beds,  &o.  A si 
“ deposit  ” reservoir,  of  about  an  acre  in  exh 
will  be  constructed  on  the  west  side  of  the  ii 
from  Haseley  Church  to  Beausale,  in  the  pa] 
of  Haseley,  and  this  will  bo  in  coramunica'' 
with  the  brook  which  is  to  be  tapped,  and  al 
the  capabilities  of  which  there  have  been  i 
flicting  reports.  It  is  expected  that  the  w; 
will  bo  commenced  during  the  ensuing  sumi 
and  it  is  calculated  that  from  twelve  to  eight 
months  will  be  occupied  in  their  completion.1 
is  impossible,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  thelat 
market,  to  correctly  estimate  the  cost,  bufi  i 
confidently  asserted  by  tho  engineer  that ; 
original  estimate  of  15,000J.  is  not  likely  tc 
greatly  exceeded. 

Swimming-baths  at  Charing-cross  J 
Pimlico. — The  first  of  the  floating  swimmi 
baths  which  are  being  constructed  in  tho  Tha.' 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  opened  by  tho  end 
June.  A contract  has  been  made  with 
Thames  Iron  and  Ship  building  Company 
the  first  bath  at  Charing-cross,  and  it  ia  inteti 
that  another  shall  bo  placed  off  the  Etah; 
ment  near  Pimlico  pier.  The  swimming  sxt 
the  former  will  be  135  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  in 
latter  200  ft.  by  40  ft.  The  Marylt-bone  b 
alone  cost  28,660i.,  while  both  tho  The 
floating  baths  will  be  made  for  under  30.t 
The  directors,  one  of  whom  is  Admiral  E 
M.P.,  mean  to  appoint  skilled  professor 
swimming,  and  to  offer  annual  prizes  at  sw 
ming  matches. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Social  Science  Proceedings : Out-door 
telief. — The  Sessional  Proceedings  of  the 
ocial  Science  Association,  printed  for  the  week 
□ding  25th  April,  contains  a paper  on  “ Out- 
:oor  Relief,”  by  Mr.  W.  Vallance,  clerk  to  the 
.uardians  to  the  Whitechapel  Union,  together 
ith  a discussion  on  the  subject.  The  Poor-law 
ilministration,  says  Mr.  Vallance,  ” has  at- 
iraptcd  too  much,  and  in  its  benevolent  but 
liataken  efforts,  has  largely  failed.  On  the  oue 
iid,  it  has  intrenched  upon  the  province  of 
■ ivato  charity,  v?ithout  the  power  of  doing  its 
:>rk  either  entirely  or  well ; whilst,  on  the  other 
nd,  charity  has  become  vicarious  in  character, 
.certain  and  partial  in  its  operation,  and  inju- 
yos  rather  than  beneficial  in  its  consequences.” 
|id  "when  we  find  that  the  normal  pauperism 
ithis  country  ranges  from  800,000  to  1,000,000, 

id  that,  of  this  number,  more  than  four-fiftbs 
('  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  at  a cost  of 
Iqo  3,500.0001.,  as  against  1,500,0001.  for  in- 
iir  maintenance,  the  subject  of  out-door  relief 
piously  one  which  invites  critical  examiiia- 
1 m the  interests  of  the  poor,  as  iu  those  of 
i community  at  large.”  Jn  the  discussion, 
tjerent  views  were  taken  on  the  subject. 

Durbam  and  Northumberland  Archi- 

atural  and  Archeological  Society. The 

ual  general  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
u Archeological  Society  of  Durham  and 
Itbumberland  was  held  in  Bishop  Cosiu’s 
I’-ary,  Diirlmm,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the 

t'  . J.  C.  Hodgson,  of  Staindrop,  presiding,  iu 
absence  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell.  The 
J-bearers  were  re-appointed,  with  the  oxcep- 
of  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  who  resigned 
affico  as  one  of  tho  honorary  secretaries, 
financial  statement  showed  that  the  total 
pta  for  1871  and  1872,  added  to  a balance 
•be  beginning  of  1871,  were  1G31.  10a.,  and 
bxpeuiliture  1151.  Ss.  3d.  Tho  receipts  in 
and  1871,  with  tho  balance  of  4-81.  Is.  9d., 
1731.  lls.  3d.;  and  after  deducting  the 
iditure  in  these  two  years,  there  was  now  a 
;ce  in  hand  of  1151.  10s.  9d.  Tho  places  of 
mg  were  arranged  aa  follows  :—Ryton, 
on  aud  Newburn,  llomaldkirk  and  Middle. 

Ill  - Toof  dale  (two  days),  Northallerton, 
pton,  Mount  Grace,  Leek,  South  Xillington, 

''  Ripou,  Fountains  Abbey,  and  New- 
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fcional  Monuments.— In  answer  to  Mr. 
nry,  SirM.  H.  Beach  said  the  ecclesiastical 

}o  tho  Rock  of  Cashel  were  the  only  ruins 
at  present  constitute  national  monuments 
the  25th  section  of  the  Irish  Church  Act. 
.mof7,1001.  had  been  lodged  by  tho  Churoh 
)ralities  Commissioners  to  the  credit  of  the 
of  Public  Works  iu  Ireland  with  a view  to 
laintenance  of  such  remains.  The  oom- 
Juera  had  intimated  their  intention  to  take 
gvith  a view  to  the  preservation  also  of  tho 
ing  ruins: — The  Seven  Churches  in  the 
T of  Wicklow;  Killarney  stone  cross,  in  the 
jj-  of  Kilkenny ; Kilkispean  two  stono 
»!;  Kilkeeran  stone  cross;  Donaghmore 
»ro6s,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone ; Donao-h- 
l-ound  tower  and  cross,  in  Meath  ; Gallerus 
Kerry;  Killala  round  tower,  Mayo; 
» Cathedral  and  ruins  of  two  churchesi 
W Ardmore  Cathedral,  round  tower  and 
jilan  B tomb,  Waterford  ; Dovonish  round 
faud  church,  Fermanagh;  Monasterboioe 
^ round  tower,  and  three  crosses  in 
7.  bt.  Columb’s  house,  Kells,  Meath. 


The  root-bridge  over  Ludgate-hill.— 
Consequent  on  the  formation  and  now  approach- 
ing completion  of  Ludgate-circus,  a determined 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
property,  and  the  inhabitants  generally,  to  obtain 
; from  the  various  railway  companies  having  run- 
Ding  powers  over  the  bridge  at  the  foot  of 
Ludgate-hill,  the  concession  of  a boon  which  tho 
parties  interested  assert  they  have  a right  to 
demand.  _ It  appears  that,  on  the  erection  of  this 
bridge  being  first  mooted,  considerable  opposition 
was  displayed,  it  being  alleged  that  the  structure 
would  m a great  measure  destroy  or  shutout 
the  view  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  To  allay  the 
indignation  against  the  measure,  the  railway 
company  constructed  a foot-bridge  parallel  to 
^e  railway,  and  which  gives  a fine  view  of  St. 
Paul’s,  implying  at  the  same  time  that  the  bridge 
would  be  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Instead  of 
that,  tho  entrance  and  approaches  have  never 
been  placed  at  the  public  service,  but  have  been 
closed  up. 

Effects  of  Manchester  Air  on  Cast-Iron. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Binney,  F.R.S.,  vice-president  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  some  portion  of  the 
cast-iron  roof  from  the  Salford  Station  of  the 
Lancashire  and  "iorkshire  Railway,  which,  after 
having  been  up  for  a period  of  four  years,  was 
so  much  corroded  and  damaged  that  it  had  to 
be  taken  down.  He  attributed  the  effects  to 
Bulphuno  acid  and  soot  arising  from  the  combus- 
tion of  the  coal  used  in  tho  locomotives  passing 
under  it,  aided  by  the  action  of  steam  and  vibra- 
tion._  He  referred  to  a paper  by  himself  com- 
municated to  tho  society  on  tho  effects  of  old 
coal-pit  water  on  cast-iron,  where  similar  results 
have  been  produced  by  sulphuric  acid,  carbo- 
naceous matter,  and  water ; also  a case  alluded 
to  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Society,  the  late  Dr.  W.  Henry,  of  the 
rotting  of  cast-iron,  by  the  escape  of  steam  from 
the  junction  of  a pipe  embedded  in  charcoal. 


Fatal  Fall  from  the  Lantern  of  Ely 
Cathedral.— A painter’s  labourer,  named  Hay- 
lock,  employ  ed  in  the  restoration  of  Ely  Cathedral, 
has  been  killed  by  a tremendous  fall  from  a 
ladder.  The  deceased  was  engaged  in  decoratiuo' 
the  louy  lantern  which  surmounts  the  octagon” 
when  by  some  means  bis  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell 
Horn  the  ladder  on  which  he  was  standing 
through  an  aperture  in  the  temporary  flooring  of 
the  lantern  to  the  marble  pavement  beIov\s  a 
distance  of  104  ft.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, death  was  instantaneous.  Every  precau. 
tion  against  accidents  had  been  made,  and  the 
mam  opening  in  the  floor  w.as  kept  closed.  It 
was  at  Ely  Mr.  Basevi  was  killed. 

Value  of  City  Property.— Some  valuable 
freehold  properties  in  Mincing-lane  and  Great 
lower-street  have  been  sold  by  auction,  at  the 
Mart,  by  Messrs.  Debenbam,  Tewson,  & Farmer 
hot  1 being  No.  20  and  part  of  21,  Mincing, 
lane,  let  on  lease  for  a term  having  forty. seven 
years  unexpired,  at  a ground-rent  of  5201  sub- 
ject to  a perpetual  rent  charge  of  80J.  a year 

? Sf  1^’OOOJ.  Lot  2,  No.  19,  Minciug-lane 
Tower-streeb,  covering  about 
500  ft.  super.,  subject  to  a lease  of  about  eio-ht 
years,  at  2001.  a year,  sold  for  7,0001.  Lot  3, 
Nos.  80  and  81,  Great  Tower-street,  covering  an 
area  of  1,100  ft,,  and  subject  to  a lease  for  about 
eight  years,  at  3501.  a year,  sold  for  9,5001. 


The  Metropolitan  Buildings  and  Man- 
agement  Bill. — The  select  committee  on  this 
Bill  met  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  No.  12 
committee-room,  House  of  Commons,  to  choose 
the  chairman  and  consider  course  of  proceeding. 
After  a short  discussion  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald 
was  elected  chairman,  and  the  committee  are  to 
meet  on  Tuesday  next,  at  twelve,  to  proceed  with 
the  Bill,  the  object  of  which  is  to  consolidate  and 
amend  tho  Metropolitan  Building  Acts,  and  to 
make  better  provision  respecting  streets,  sewers, 
and  drains  in  the  metropolis.  Considerable 
opposition  is  expected  from  builders,  dock  com- 
panies, and  others,  on  the  provisions  of  tho  Bill 
which  limit  the  size  of  buildings.  The  clause 
placing  restrictions  on  advertising  placards  is 
not  to  be  pressed.  Tho  counsel  for  the  Bill  are 
Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  N.  Bazalgettc,  with 
Mr.  F.  S.  Reilly  as  drafting  counsel 


ChicHester  Waterworks.— The  first  step 
lias  been  taken  towards  carrying  out  the  powers 
obtained  in  the  late  Parliament  for  constructing 
waterworks  in  Chichester.  A contract  has  been 
taken  for  forming  a well  at  Fishbourne,  to  tho 
west  of  the  city,  where  there  is  a flue  spring  of 
water,  and  the  first  sod  has  been  turned.  There 
are  few  cities  in  England  where  waterworks  are 
more  required  than  in  Chichester;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  be  quickly  followed  by 
another  equally  necessary  work,— the  thorough 
drainage  of  the  city.  We  understand  that  tho 
proposed  conversion  of  the  cathedral  bell-tower 
to  the  purposes  of  a reservoir  has  been 
abandoned. 


I-?as  Making  Apparatus.— At  the  last 
of  the  Soutli  Midland  Institute  of 
•hirs  in  Wolverhampton,  Mr.  J.  H.  Chandler 
Jtiapcr  upon  tho  "Alpha”  Air Gas-maldng 
iPvUs,  and  illustrated  his  paper  by  the 
fll  ns  in  full  operation.  The  machine  was 
^ject  of  a patent  communicated  from 
f 'and  is  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Muller 
■ iingham.  Externally  it  had  all  the 
Lnoe  of  a good  sized  gas-meter  (called  a 
Jliamber),  with  a reservoir  at  the  back 
^'ing  attached  to  the  whole  a falling 
SJauspended  from  a pulley  block  fastened 
^ able  altitude.  The  object  is  to  obtain 
ible  gas  by  passing  air  over  sponges 
with  gasoline,  which  is  a spirit  distilled 
^^roleum.  The  falling  weight  actuates  a 
. '’Jijch  works  a pan  in  the  drum  chamber. 

:nion  of  the  fan  a current  of  air  is  made 
t-arough  tho  spongers  and  thence  to  tho 
^Upes  as  inflammable  gas.  The  gas  was 
tJie  room,  and  it  was  manifestly  of  an 
possessing  much  and 
Illuminating  power. 


Opening  of  Weston  Park,  SlieffieU.— 
The  park  at  Weston  Bank,  purchased  by  the 
town  council  at  a cost  of  18,750^.,  was  publiclv 
opened  on  the  Uh  of  May  by  the  mayor,  in  the 
presence  of  the  town  council  and  a large  number 
of  spectators.  Both  park  aud  house  are  as  yet 
unaltered,  but  considerable  improvements  will 
be  made.  Tho  grounds  will  be  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Marnook,  landscape-gardener,  and  tho  house  so 
altered  and  added  to  aa  to  make  it  suitable  for 
a picture-gallery  and  a museum.  The  desi^-ns 
for  this  latter  object  were  furnished  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  Bragge,  and  have  been  ap- 
provecl  of  by  the  council.  The  estimated  cost 
ot  altering  the  house,  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  a 
museum,  is  8601.,  and  the  erection  of  a large 
gallery  in  the  rear  of  the  premises  will  involve 
an  additional  outlay  of  2,2001. 

The  Chelsea  Embankment. —We  learn 
from  the  daily  papers  that  the  Chelsea 
Embankment  has  been  opened  by  the  Duke 
aud  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  We  further  learn 
and  are  very  pleased  at  hearing  it,  that, 
with  a view  to  commemorate  the  opeuinrr 
of  the  Thames  Embankment,  the  Queen 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  confer  the 
dignity  of  Civil  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath 
on  Colonel  Hogg,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  upon  Mr.  Bazal. 
gette,  the  engineer,  who  is  already  a Companion 
of  the  Order. 


Architectural  Publication  Society. A 

special  meeting  of  the  subscribers  will  be  held 
on  the  21st  inst.,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  some 
satisfactory  statements  as  to  the  completion  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Architecture  ” will  bo  made 


Abbey.— By  the  removal  of  several 
old  buildings,  a long.hid  portion  of  tho  ancient 
Gothic  Abbey  of  Paisley,  in  tlie  West  of  Scotland 
has  just  been  brought  to  light.  This  consists  of 
a portion  of  the  south  wall  of  the  structure 
measuring  19  fD.  in  length,  by  30  ft.  in  hei-ht 
I and  permits  the  original  plan  of  the  buildino-  to 
be  much  more  distinctly  visible  than  formerly 
It  has  been  found  that  much  ruthless  destruction 
01  bna  moukliDga  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
builder  of  the  accretive  structure  just  removed 
Ihe  abbey  iras  founded  iu  the  twelfth  centurv 
and  13  believed  to  have  been  long  a rovai 
burial-place. 

Tlie  Lady-cliapel,  Chichester.  — The 
carving  of  tho  capitals  in  tho  east  window  and 
the  capitals  and  bosses  of  the  piscina  audsedilia 
has  been  completed.  Mr.  G.  Hammon  (from 
Messrs.  Poole  & Sons,  Westminster)  has  executed 
the  work,  tho  foliage  introduced  being  that  of 
the  oak,  grape,  and  thorn.  In  the  bosses  of  the 
sediha  and  piscina  tho  monograms  “ G.S.L.”  and 
“A.T.G.”are  introduced,  being  the  initials  of 
Bishop  Gilbert  do  St.  Leofard,  who  built  the 
chapel  ID  the  13th  century;  and  of  the  lamented 
and  reverend  prelate  Ashurst  Turner  Gilbert 
to  whoso  memory  the  building  has  been  restored. 

Benevolent  Institution, 
iiie  fifty-ninth  anniversary  of  this  Institution 
(founded  in  181-1  for  relieving  distressed  meri- 
torious artists,  whether  subscribers  or  not,  and 
for  assisting  their  widows  and  orphans)  was 
celebrated  on  Saturday  evening,  at  Willis’s 
Rooms.  Sir  Henry  James,  M.P.,  presided.  Mr 
Horsley,  R.  A.,  responded  for  " The  Royal  Aoa. 
demy,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  for  " Litera- 
ture, proposed  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  M.  P.  During 
the  evening  subscriptions  were  announced  by 
1 o'iOi'  *'^®  t*‘®&surer,  amouuting  to 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company’s 

New  Goods  Deiiot  in  Farringdon-road. In 

the  description  in  our  last  week’s  issue  of  these 
important  works,  the  entire  outlay  on  which 
exclusive  of  tho  cost  of  the  land,  is  set  down  at 
100,000i.,  we  should  have  stated  tJiat  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  building  works  are  being  earned 
out  by  Messrs.  Kirk  & Co.,  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Westwood,  Baillie,  & Co. 

Paints.— We  are  informed  that  the  tenders 
of  the  Liverpool  Silicate  Paint  Company  for  tho 
supply  of  paints  to  the  Indian  Government  for 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  have  been  accepted. 
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Tlie  Late  Excavations  in  tlie  Troad. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  B.  Stanhope,  in  the  Cornmons, 
■who  asked  the  First  Lord  of  theTreasury  whether 
her  Majesty’s  Government  intended  to  propos® 
a vote  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  for  the  British 
Museum  any  part  of  the  interesting  collection  of 
antiquities  formed  by  Dr.  Schliemann  dunng  his 
recent  excavations  in  the  Troad,  Mr.  Disrae  i 
said  “ I have  considered  the  subject,  sir,  and  as  at 
present  advised  I am  nob  prepared  to  propose  a 
vote  to  Parliament  on  the  subject.” 

Grimsby. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council,  the  Mayor  stated,  with  reference  to  the 
remuneration  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  fur  pre- 
paring the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  roads 
in  tho  West  Marsh  estate,  and  for  superintending 
the  work,  tho  committee  recommended  that 
1001.  per  annum  be  allowed  Mr.  Maughan  for 
such  services  from  the  let  of  January  last ; and 
that  he  also  bo  allowed  451.  for  preparing  the 
plans  of  the  estate  previously  to  that  date.  Alter 
discussion  the  report  was  unanimously  con- 
firmed 


For  Luilding  new  chapel  and  infirmaries  to  Paddington 
Workhouse.  Mr.  H.  H.  CoUins,  architect.  Quantities 

juppUed  by  Messrs.  Bat8tone&  Hunt:- 

Ohvcr  (accepted) ±.7,000  0 u 


For  the  erection  of  cemetery  chapels  vestries,  entrMco 
lodge,  &c.,  for  the  Baaford  LocalBoard.  Mr.  H.  \Yalker, 
architect <?■>  ais  n n 

Sr-' 

2,6!3  0 0 

Er«dle,  S,  Bulur  2.“  » “ 

Hodson  & Faeon 2,399  0 0 

8.  & J.  Cargill  (accepted) A-o'I  0 0 


For  new  infant  schools  to  High-street,  Stoke  Newic 

ton  schools,  for  the  London  School  Board:- 

Bilkam&Co £1.^^  0 0 

Hook&Oldrey 1.^5  0 0 

Boyce 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  lesidenco,  &c.  in  Grove- 
place,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  C.  Cooper.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied:— 

Foster 

Cianvin 

Hull 

Carter 

Kiiight  & Boston 

Haynes  

Corby  & Son 

Taylor 


Gui!<]ford  Pipe  iaytnij.— Sir : Bo  good  enough 
make  it  known  that  our  firm  is  not  referred  to  in  Ihe  1 
Of  tenders  for  the  Guildford  p.pe4ayiug.  under  a nai 
similar  to  our  own.  — TiiOiriS  Docwba  & Soi,  Ba 
Pond-road. 


TO  OOREESPONDENTS. 


..,£1,177  0 0 
1,085  0 0 
1,080  0 0 
1,019  0 0 
999  0 0 
977  13  0 
951  10  0 


F H -W.  L.~G.  G.  S.  - W.  E.-N.  W.  E.-J.  S.  1''— “-J 
E.  U..  BuenoBAyrea-E.  K-J.'E.-F.  a-y-S--P-  ® 

— W H.  A.  F.— A.  B.— U.— A.  T,  (Mr.  A.  U.  Tnruers  md 

H,  (next  week).— W.  & E.  (next  week),-W.  C.  T.  (m  tyi'e). 

impelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  gi' 


addre»5«B. 

publication.  

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  artic  es.  and  papers  res 
public  nieetingB,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  auUioca. 


Sewage  Congress. —The  Association  of 
Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  propose  to 
invite  discussion  upon  the  sewage  question  at 
their  annual  general  meeting  at  Birmingham, 
May  28th  and  29th.  Persons  who  are  not  mem. 
hers,  desirous  of  taking  part  therein,  should 
communicate  with  tho  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciatiou,  Mr.  Lewis  Angell. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum.  — During 
the  repairs  to  the  front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  Mr. 
Ferrey  had  several  casta  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  sculpture  taken,  and  these  ho  has  kindly 
presented  to  tho  Architectural  Museum,  where 
they  may  be  seen  daily. 


For  the  erection  of  residence,  &c.,  at  Rushden,  fov  .^fr. 
W CoUon.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  architect.  Quantities 

Poole  6 

s » 

™ is  o 

?oiS.  « « 

Green &HuU"""V.'V.V.r."'.'. 4 0 


Reading.— Mr.  William  Long  Franklin  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  borough  surveyor 
of  Reading.  Mr.  Franklin  was  a pu^  of  Mr. 
Dean,  sanitary  engineer  of  Southam,  Warwick- 
shire. There  were  twen;y-five  applicants. 


For  the  erection  of  additions  to  farm  buildings,  at 
Pwllglas.  Trefeglwys.  Montgomeryshire,  forMajor-geuMal 
Wooanam.  Messrs.  Powell  & Swettenbani.  architects  . 
Brown*  Breeze it  n 

Evans  (accepted)  ® ® 


CBAR,GES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTSs 


Sltu&ttons  I Sitoatic 
Wauled.  Vaext 

8U  lines  (About  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  6a, 

ExebaddiUoma  line  (about  ten  words)..  09.  6d.  I «•  M 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUildEE  " is  supplied,  direct  Gom  tie  Omce.  to 
In  any  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom  at  tlie  rate  of  19x  per  an 
Pauable  in.Advanet.  , . , „ 

HRUpenny  atamp* accepted  foraroounts  nndM  59.  Any 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  cuj 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  0 ClOCk  ] 
on  THURSDAY. 


Bath  Cattle  - market  Plans.— Mr.  J.  M. 
Hay,  of  Bath,  architect,  has  been  awarded  by 
the  Bi-idgewater  Town  Council  the  sum  of  lOt. 
oflered  for  the  best  plan  of  the  proposed  new 
oattle-market  in  that  town. 


For  new  offices,  and  show-rooms.  Calvcrfs-buildings, 
Borough,  for  Messrs.  Wigan  & Cosier.  Mr.  K.  C.  Pope, 

architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  Poland 

Dove,  Brothers.  o « n 

Bbarpington  * Cole  4 —3  0 0 

Kider  & Son  3,909  0 0 

Lawrence  3,S9i  u u 

IS'ewmau  * Maun  (ncoepted) 


tendees 

For  the  erection  ot  . o.*  Vc.lry  H.H  for  tB*  P"' J 
St.  Clement  Dunes,  Strand  Messrs  Cadogan  & Butler, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  T.  ^ ^ 

o o 

Km feS  S o 


For  forming  new  vestry,  and  alterations  to  St.  Helen  f 

Church,  Bishopsgate-street.  Mr.  L.  I Anson,  architect 

QuantiticB  suppUed  by  Mr.  D.  Campbell : 

Adamson  Umv  ft  n 

™ S S 

Hl?0.rd'i'sm 890  18  0 


..£12,386 


For  mansion  at  No.  6,  Hamilton-plnce,  Piccadilly,  for 

Mr.  J.  Innes.  Mr.  R.  B.  Marsh,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  D.  Cubitt  Nichols  :— 

Newman  * Mann  

Smith  * Co 

Patman  * Fothoringham 

Trollope  

Longmire  & Burge  

T.ncas,  Brothers 

Perry  & Co 

Sewell  & Son  

Maeey  

Conder  


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & GO.  (Limit( 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  tho  Quarries  and  Dej 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Ringdoi 

apphoatioj^to^^  Office,  Corsham,  WUts.  [A 


12,733  0 0 
12,710  0 0 
13,593  0 0 
12,460  0 0 
12,1-19  0 0 
12,100  0 0 
11,937  0 0 
11,697  0 0 


For  building'a  church  at  North  Holmwood,  Dorking. 
Mr.  Rohde  Hawkins,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J. 

ft  Sons  £2,650  0 0 

:::::: j?,?.  « “ 

Goddard  (accepted)  -‘,358  0 0 


For  warrhoose  bniUioi;,  So.  10, 
street  lor  Wr.  W.  Trounce.  Measrs.  C.  U.  Hearle  & Sona, 
nrcUilecta.  Qu.ntilie.  anppUed  t-  for 

Old  Materials. 

Dove,  Brothers £2,935  £&5 

Artord...  ;.8;j  “ 

Sewell  & Sona  2,/W  42 

Brna.  ...  ■ 

Newman  & Mann  2,bl0  15 

Macey  (accepted)  2,5to  60 

Nightingale  2,o37  ao 


STONE  BROTHERS, 

Bath  Stone  Merchants, 

supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries  !- 
Box  Ground,  Corsham  Down, 
Faxleigh  Down,  Combe  Down, 
ANP  Stoke  Ground,  - 
Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office, 
London  Depdt,  O.W.E.  Mile.fo  Station,  Paddin 
Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  fixing.Li 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— 

Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  an 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint,  t 
can  be  executed  without  a day’s  de  ay. 
samples  and  further  particulars,  apply  ' 
MANAGER,  at  the  Quarries,  Narbertl 
R.S.O. 


For  altcrationa  and  additions 
Leiehton  Buzzard,  Bedfordshire.  Messrs.  J.  Giles  & 
Gough,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  ^ ^ 

S®  o o 

i;S  S S 

HoSoek  2.655  « » 


For  .cbool  end  re.idenee,  4e.,  »t  toilej-sreeD,  end 
for  class-rfom  and  residence,  &c.,  at  West  Hyde,  in  the 
parish  of  Eiekmansworth.  Mr.  W.  Scorer  architect  r 
8 CrorleT  Green.  West  Hyde. 

Holland  £793  3 B ...  J!519  U J 

Wate'rm.n  791  “ « - “ " J 

772  0 0 ...  44')  0 0 

Kn 76o  lo  o ...  398  0 0 


For  altering  No.  304a,  Fulham-roed,  into  a refre^- 
ment  house,  lor  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr  W . H.  Lamborn, 
architect,  exclusive  of  gaifittmg  and  plastering  : 

Cojifrart  No.  1. 

SrS  "I  J s 

Battley  £9^  0 0 


For  cottages  at  Burton.  Mr.,  G.  Scamell,  architect. 
QuantUies  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Curtis  A ^ ^ 


Asphalte. 

Seysael,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and. 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAKT  & 0 

Office : 

No.  117,  Cannon-street,  E.C.— fADTr, 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specification 

LithoRraphed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAM 
29,  Charing-oroas,  S.W.,  with  accurac 
punctuality.  Plana  and  Drawings  < 
Traced,  or  Lithographed.—  [Adtt.J 


DAYLIGHT. 


For  erection  of  concrete  retaining  waUs,  fonmng  roads, 
and  dra^age,  for  the  Woolwich  Board  of  Guardians. 

Messrs.  Church  & Rickwood,  architects  :— 

Q 

Eigby  o 100  0 0 

; 3,060  0 0 

MarshaU  ^,046  0 0 

Wibonilitn.hnrj 1,8«  0 0 

Lonergan  


For  alteration  and  additions  to  house,  Russell-square, 

Mr.  H H Collin.,  .tchifet  „ 

ylS8  0 0 

S"..::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::  bdo  o o 


PERFECT 

w hA  s ? 


CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTOf 

IJirEOVE  NATUPtAL  DAYLIGHT  AND  SUPERSEDE  &/ 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

M;.A.lT-Cr:F^CTTJK7^ 

No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON 


May  23,  1874.] 
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'The  Labourers'  and  the  Farmers'  Difficulty. 

OTWITHSTANDING 
some  good  symptornSj  the 
uneasy  state  of  the  relations 
between  the  English  fanner 
and  the  English  labourer 
is  a question  that  knocks 
rather  loudly  at  the  door 
of  every  one  of  us.  While 
it  has  not  assumed  the 
magnitude,  or  displayed  the 
same  amount  of  embittered 
feeling,  that  wo  have  before 
this  had  occasion  to  deplore 
in  similar  contests,  where 
mining  and  mechanical  in 
duatriea  were  involved,  yet 
there  are  circumstances  pe. 
culiar  to  the  oconpation  of 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  which 
give  to  any  hostile  measures 
in  this  department  of  production 
unusual  importance.  In  all  coun- 
tries, — although  less  apparently 
in  temperate  climates  than  in 
those  in  which  either  extreme  of 
temperature  is  more  severe, — the 
season  of  the  year  has  a primary 
nenco  on  tho  conditions  of  labour.  Bu* 
the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
in  tho  operations  which  precede  that 
athoring,  tins  difference  of  season  becomes 
ical.  Two  or  three  weeks  lost,  at  either 
heso  times  of  the  year,  means  a season  lost, 
revolution  of  tho  whole  series  of  fifty-two 
;ks  is  regulated  by  these  two  crucial  times  j 
if  they  be  occupied  by  debate  and  dispute, 
farmer  may  bo  the  first  to  suffer,  but 
iredly  will  not  bo  the  last.  Producers  and 
ramers  will  alike  have  to  pay  for  the  loss  of 
critical  time. 

he  subject  is,  indeed,  one  on  which  the  feel- 
of  tho  parties  actually  interested  is  so  keen, 
it  well  becomes  the  public  writer  to  avoid 
ibering  it  with  platitudes,  or  affronting  it 
rfx  advice  which  may  be  well  meant,  bnt  will 
yasauredly  little  needed.  The  service  which 
itj  press  may  render,  in  siich  cases,  is  not  to 
ijcho  the  counsels  of  tho  pulpit,  or  the  deola- 
> jions  of  the  lecture-table.  At  the  same  time, 
kljll  class  contests  of  the  kind,  it  usually  is  tho 
w that  certain  important  elements  are  left 
gjof  sight.  Tho  combatants  are,  too  often,  so 
fjded  by  the  dust  and  confused  by  tho  din 
MUd  by  their  own  straggles,  as  rather  to  look 
n|hatmaybo  the  moat  available  weapon  for 
utaoment,  than  to  investigate  calmly  all  the 
iiilitions  of  the  case.  Such,  indeed,  may  be 
oftobe  tho  fact  in  almost  all  warfare ; cer- 
I ly  in  all  that  bloodless  warfare  wliich  is 
i-.ied  within  the  area  of  tho  same  kingdom  or 
'■1  o.  For  each  party  to  know  accurately,  aud 
I tato  plainly,  what  are  the  points  that  it 
^iders  to  bo  esseutial,  is  the  first  step 
,3Vrds  the  settlement  of  a dispute.  To  this 
.iiaputauts  must  ultimately  come ; and  very 
(iah  time,  cost,  wrath,  and  suffering  will  be 
dijd  if  they  do  so  in  the  first  instance,  rather 
jdi  in  tho  last. 

si  lere  is  one  consideration  as  to  which  we 
t^d  urge  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not 
.5  ,arcd,  in  tho  first  instance,  to  assent  to  it,  to 
■ 1 careful  reflection.  It  is  this, — IIow  far  has 
I'-  doctrine  of  the  self.regulation  of  interests 
• are  mutually  dependent  led  to  retrograde 
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political  and  industrial  action?  "We  think  that 
the  condition  of  tho  farm  labourers  has  been 
directly  affected  by  reliance  on  this  theory- 
Principles  may  be  thoroughly  true  in  the 
abstract,  and  yot,  if  applied  in  the  rato  to  the 
regulation  of  human  conduct,  may  prove  either 
ineffective,  or  absolutely  mischievous.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  the  relation 
between  demand  and  supply.  That  there  is 
such  a relation,  is  a truism.  That  such  a 
relation  must,  in  due  time,  have  a controlling 
influence,  is  unquestionable.  Thus,  when  the 
farmer  tells  the  labourers  that  the  rate  of  wages 
must  depend,  not  on  the  organisation  of  unions, 
but  on  tho  balance  between  the  amount  of  labour 
in  the  market, — that  is  to  say,  tho  number  of 
men  able  and  willing  to  work — and  the  demand 
for  labour,  he  tells  him  what  is,  no  doubt  true  ; 
but  yet  what  may  be  no  more  appropriate  to  tho 
matter  in  hand  than  the  question  of  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere  in  tho  moon.  For  although 
true,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  It  is  like  arguing 
from  statistical  averages.  It  may  be  perfectly 
true,  for  example,  that  the  amount  of  bread, 
meat,  money,  or  any  other  object  of  desire,  in  a 
given  district,  may  be  such  as  to  allow  an 
average  distribution  of  a very  respectable 
quantity  to  oveTj  soul  within  that  district.  But 
if  you  meet  a hungry  man,  who  asks  you  for  a 
loaf  of  bread,  it  is  no  answer  to  tell  him  that  the 
bakeries  of  the  district  have  turned  out  seven 
loaves  per  head  for  every  month.  He  wants  his 
loaf,  for  his  own  mouth.  The  statistical  value 
of  his  mouth  is  perhaps  1.100,000th  in  your 
calculations.  To  him  it  is  jmity,  or  all  per  cent. 
Your  averages  maybe  perfectly  true ; but — all 
the  same — there  is  a present  vacuum  in  the  poor 
man’s  belly  which  they  by  no  means  fill. 

We  may  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  tho  action 
of  water.  This  is  well  understood,  not  only  by 
tho  engineer,  but,  to  a certain  extent,  by  every- 
body. We  all  know  that  water  runs  down  hill, 
Bnt  does  it  follow  that  human  skill  and  energy 
can  do  nothing,  and  that  the  rain  which  falls 
on  our  fields  must  be  loft,  under  the  inflaence  of 
this  great  law  of  hydraulic  movement,  to  make 
its  own  way  to  the  sea  ? Such,  no  doubt,  is  the 
case  in  uninhabited  countries  j and  the  mighty 
torrents  of  the  Nile  or  La  Plata  have  poured 
down  for  thousands  of  years,  owing  nothing  of 
their  grandeur  to  the  hand  of  man.  Bub  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  man  can  do  nothing  in  face 
of  this  great  law.  In  actual  fact  he  can  do 
much.  lie  can  make  the  law  work  for  him, 
instead  of  looking  on  as  the  helpless  sport  of  its 
operation.  He  finds  acres  of  swamp  and  marsh, 
inaccessible  to  any  foot  save  that  of  the  wading 
bird,  and  productive  only  of  rank  vegetation  and 
the  humbler  forms  of  molluscous  or  of  insect  life. 
Is  he  to  argue  that  marsh  is  marsh,  and  that 
there  is  no  room  for  man  where  his  foot  cannot 
rest  ? On  the  contrary,  he  knows  how  to  drain. 
He  may,  with  some  intelligence  and  some  labour, 
convert  the  fen  into  a rich  cornfield,  as  in  Lin- 
oolnshire  ; or,  with  even  less  change  from  its 
original  state,  into  fertile  ricefields,  as  in  Tuscany. 
Tho  foaming  torrent,  turned  by  human  labour, 
grinds  the  corn  when  ripe,  or  drives  tho  saw- 
mills which  furnish  the  materials  for  another 
department  of  industry. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  regard  to  labour. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be  more 
inflexible  than  the  law  of  gravity.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  just  comparison  to  he  drawn  between  the 
certitude  of  the  two.  The  latter  is  an  unsleep- 
ing force,  on  the  constant  action  of  which, 
whether  in  our  favour  or  against  us,  we  have  to 
reckon.  The  former  is  one  of  those  relations 
which  are  only  to  bo  grasped  in  the  abstract,  and 
the  force  of  which  diminishes  the  more  it  is 
pursued  into  detail,  — not  because  it  is  not 
existent,  but  because  it  is  only  one  amongst 
many  active  forces,  moral  as  well  as  material. 
Therefore  for  a man  to  stand  aside,  and  refuse 
to  put  his  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  of  the  public 


good, — to  say  that  disputes  must  settle  them- 
selves,  and  that  wise  connsel  and  wise  laws  are 
of  no  avail,  because  of  the  unfailing  action  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand, — is  much  the  same 
wisdom  as  that  of  tho  man  who  would  leave  his 
land  undrained,  or  take  no  steps  to  prevent  the 
destructive  overflow  of  a river,  on  the  excuse 
that,  do  what  he  might,  water  would  find  its  own 
level. 

It  can  hardly  bo  questioned  that,  for  the 
last  third  of  a century,  tho  mutual  rela* 
tiona  of  the  different  classes  in  this  country 
have  been  more  and  more  left  to  regulate  them- 
selves. Tho  idea  of  self-regulation  as  being  nob 
only  ultimately  certain,  as  a matter  of  average, 
but  intermediately  satisfactory,  and  that  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  destroy  all  other  modes  of  j’Cgu- 
lation,  has  been  accepted  as  if  it  were  a well. 
imdorstood  and  perfectly  satisfactory  doctrine. 
It  has  influenced  our  legislation  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent.  Under  tho  influence  of  this 
idea,  while  we  have  been  destroying  everything 
that  could  be  represented  as  a restriction  on 
personal  freedom  and  independence,  wo  have 
been  actually  sweeping  away  an  ancient  and 
time-tried  organisation,  without  taking  any  steps 
to  replace  it.  All  those  provisions  which  regu- 
lated apprenticeship,  journey mansbip,  tho  hier- 
archy of  craftsmanship,  and  the  fixed  relations 
between  employer  and  employed,  or  between  the 
individual  members  of  any  craft  and  the  body  of 
the  craft  itself,  we  have  been  for  some  time  past 
steadily  and  ruthlessly  destroying. 

We  are  not  about  to  urge  that  tho  old  institu. 
tiona  were  compatible  with  modem  ideas  of 
progress.  We  shall  not  enter  into  that  question. 
Let  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  had 
gradually  grown  out  of  date ; but  it  does  not 
follow  that,  however  cumbrous,  they  wore  not 
better  than  nothing.  It  remains  to  be  shown 
how  fat'  it  is  the  path  of  true  wisdom  to  destroy 
an  organisation,  however  imperfect,  except  by 
the  conservative  process  of  replacing  it  by  a 
more  efficient  and  well-considered  organisation. 

That  we  have  erred  in  this  respect  seems  to 
ns  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  while  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  politically  active  class,  have 
busied  themselves  in  the  removal  of  restrictions 
and  in  the  destmetion  of  organisation,  the  very 
people  in  whose  interest  these  changes  were 
supposed  to  bo  made,  have  commenced  action  in 
the  opposite  direction ; an  action  that  has 
attained  groat  force,  as  well  as  produced, 
repeatedly,  very  disastrous  consequences.  No 
sooner  do  we  free  tho  workman  from  ancient 
restrictions,  imposed,  whether  wisely  or  not, 
with  the  view  to  the  benefit,  not  of  one  class, 
but  of  all,  than  he  begins  to  replace  them  by 
other  restrictions  of  his  own  imposing,  many  of 
which  are,  apparently  aud  certainly,  prejudicial 
to  the  industrious,  and  beneficial  in  the  long  rnn 
to  none.  No  sooner  do  we  tell  the  mechanic  or 
agricultural  labourer  that  he  must  govern  himself, 
than  he  submits  to  the  newly-constituted  govern- 
ment of  the  union.  To  avoid  the  tyranny  of 
tho  farmer,  the  squire,  aud  may  be  the  parson, 
the  rustic  takes  refuge  under  the  tyranny  of  tho 
delegate.  In  so  doing,  ho  abandons  the  guidance 
of  those  who,  whatever  their  defects,  have  a 
certain  hereditary  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  for  that  of  those  who  have  no  stake, 
status,  or  guarantee  whatever.  He  abandons 
the  lead  of  men  who,  with  all  their  defects  and 
faults,  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  education 
that  the  country  affords,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
education  of  society,  and,  in  most  cases,  of 
public  schools  and  universities;  for  that  of  those 
whose  education  is  not  only  of  the  narrowest 
character,  as  regards  actual  learning  and  science, 
but  whose  position  in  life  precludes  them  from 
obtaining  the  advantages  of  that  more  important 
education,  given  in  the  friction  of  society,  which 
does  not  commence  until  a man  has  left  his 
college,  and  entered  on  real  life. 

We  are  not  in  any  way  blaming  the  mechanic 
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or  the  agricultoral  labourer  for  bo  doing.  What 
blaiue  is  due  in  the  matter  rests  at  the  door  of 
those  who  have  not  only  left,  but  driven  him 
into  this  corner.  If  legislation  is  destructive,  who 
shall  blame  the  workman  for  the  beat  attempt  at 
reconstruction  that  we  have  left  within  his 
grasp  ? This  is  what  is  done  when  law  is  made 
to  abdicate  its  tnie  functions.  We  have  recently 
come,  in  a manner  that  would  have  been  incon- 
ceivable to  our  ancestors,  and  will  probably  be 
inconceivable  to  our  descendants,  to  substitute 
legislation  for  law.  We  tell  Englishmen  that 
they  are  to  live,  not  under  the  laws  which  their 
ancestors  patiently  and  thoroughly  elaborated, 
but  under  those  which  are  made,  brand-new, 
by  every  self-conatituted  reformer.  We  make 
aws,  of  which  the  number  is  legion ; of  which 
the  meaning  and  force  can  only  bo  ascertained 
by  means  of  costly  suits  in  courts  of  justice; 
and  of  which  the  experience  of  each  year  sends 
•us  to  tho  legal  tinkers  to  produce  a crop  of 
amendments  for  the  next  session  of  the  ever 
busy  law-making  body. 

Tho  most  hopeful  effort  to  escape  from  this 
bewildering  maze,  where  the  absence  of  normal 
regulations  is  replaced  by  continual  new  legis- 
larion  as  to  details,  is  offered  by  those  projects 
of  arbitration,  which  we  now  see  brought 
forward,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
success,  on  each  new  occasion  of  class  conflict. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  an  expedient,  which  is  so 
obvious  as  a pacific  instrument,  should  bo  left  to 
casual  instigation.  In  the  Continental  countries 
which  aro  governed  by  tho  code,  arbitration  is  a 
primary  element  in  all  cases  of  mercantile  con- 
tention. Courts  of  primary  iustance  exist,  pro- 
ceedings before  which  assume,  in  many  cases,  the 
form  of  conciliatory  measures  rather  than  of  legal 
conflict.  Again,  matters  of  dispute  between  part- 
ners, in  some  Continental  countries,  are  invariably 
remitted  to  arbitration  ; the  only  action  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  with  regard  to  them,  being 
to  facilitate  the  appointment  of  these  substi- 
tubes  for  professional  judges.  Thus  it  is  not 
only  to  the  voice  of  common  sense  that  wo  are 
called  to  listen  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  to  our 
brief  experience,  and  to  tho  balance  between 
success  and  failure  in  attempted  arbitrations, 
that  we  have  to  refer.  The  keen-witted  and 
subtle  nation  to  which  we  owe  no  small  portion 
of  our  jurisprudence,  has  here  set  us  an  example 
which  we  might  well  follow  with  no  faltering 


their  natural  and  traditional  position  of  leaders, 
counsellors,  and  friends.  Lot  them  propose 
rules  for  a true  union,  with  which  all  may  bo 
content.  If  certain  occasions  were  taken  on 
which  the  moro  intelligent  and  respectable 
of  the  labourers  were  called  into  conference 
with  the  farmers  and  landowners,  there  are 
very  many  subjects  on  which  information 
could  be  exchanged,  with  the  utmost  advantage 
to  both  eides;  and  by  which  ill  will  would  bo 
thoroughly  averted.  The  rate  of  wages  is  one, 
and  only  one,  of  these  questions.  We  will 
suggest  a mode  b y which  this,  instead  of  being, 
as  now,  the  bono  of  contention,  might  be  made 
the  very  connecting  link  that  should  bind  to- 
gether master  and  man.  But  how  much  more 
is  there  that  forms  the  proper  province  for  dis- 
cussion in  such  agricultural  unions  as  we  pro- 
pose  ? The  state  of  the  labourer’s  dwelling,  so 
much  improved  in  some  few  places,  so  much 
needing  improvement  in  many  others.  The 
sanitary  rules  which  are  rather  of  domestic 
than  of  municipal  application.  The  diffusion  of 
sound  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  a matter  of 
crying  need.  Then  arises  tho  education  ques- 
tion. The  poor  man  finds  the  penny  a week  to 
press  hard  on  him,  and  the  absence  of  the  child 
who  might  earn  somewhat  doubles  the  pressure. 
This  might  be  met  by  a general  eff'ort  to  spread 
through  the  rural  districts  that  special  know- 
ledge, the  teaching  of  which  at  South  Kensing- 
ton is  becoming  so  extraordinarily  popular, — we 
mean  the  science  of  cooking.  If  the  State  has 
undertaken  what  we  may  call  tho  literary  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  regards  the 
far  more  important  charge  of  the  practical 
education, — of  their  being  made  fit  to  make  the 
best  of  the  life  before  them  ? Trade  education, 
properly  so-called,  was  understood  by  the  old 
guilds,  but  is  now  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
extinct.  This  is  a euhject  which  can  only  be 
efficiently  taken  np  by  some  such  method  as  wo 
propose.  The  girls  should  be  taught  to  sew,  to 
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tinned  diminution  of  weight  in  the  coinage,  at 
cordingto which  asUver  penny  of  to-day  is  onli 
the  third  part  of  the  weight  of  a silver  penny  i 
the  time  of  theNormau  kings, is  one  of  the  circuir 
stances  that  obacm-e  this  subject.  The  greate 
comparative  abundance  of  silver,  as  compared  wit 
gold,  is  another.  When  tho  Roman  civiliaatio 
was  planted  on  our  shores  a golden  penny  wf 
worth  twenty-five  silver  pennies.  A gold  penm 
if  such  a coin  were  now  struck,  would  be  wort 
thirty-two  silver  pennies.  But,  under  all  thei 
changes,  the  quantity  of  nourishment  that  tl 
labourer  required  to  keep  [him  in  health  h; 
been  unchanged.  Thus  it  has  happened  thattl 
number  of  bushels  of  com  that  his  year’s  wor 
has  earned  has  not  very  greatly  varied. 

Here  is  a point  of  union.  We  may  takel 
high  average  wage  of  an  agricultural  labour 
to-day,  at  a quarter  of  barley  for  a month  . 
four  weeks.  If  it  were  a quarter  of  wheat,  \ 
feel  convinced  that  it  would  be  better  for  mast 
as  well  as  for  man.  But,  be  it  one  or  the  othe 
if  the  com  rate  of  wages  were  once  adopted  at 
national  rale,  how  much  contention  would 
avoided  ? More  than  this,  if  the  rato  paid  we 
not  the  imperial  average,  but  the  average  of  t 
farm,— if  the  wages  paid  by  each  farmer  wiF 
balanced  at  the  end  of  the  year,  according: 
the  price  per  bushel  at  which  he  sold  the  cc 
grown  on  bis  farm,— the  great  pi-inoiple  of  t 
operation,  would  be  at  once  introduced,  and  i 
only  master  and  men,  but  men,  women,  a 
children  throughout  the  parish  would  all  beoo> 
members  of  one  great  copartnership  of  agrio 
tural  welfare. 

One  solemn  word  more.  If  the  amount 
rent  paid  for  laud  be  the  hindrance  in  t 
way  of  life-sustaining  and  life-advancing  waf 
to  the  tillers  of  it,  landowners  had  better  be; 
tolooktoit. 
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Wo  arc  not  entering  into  these  matters 
without  practical  aim.  The  destruction  of  the 
old  organisation  must  be  taken  as  an  ac- 
complished fact.  The  sense  of  the  void  thus 
caused  is  evinced  by  the  attempts  at  self- 
organisation, which,  as  proceeding  from  and 
embracing  only  one  part  of  the  class  interested, 
are  necessarily  imperfect,  or  even  mischievous. 
Is  it  not  the  proper  inference  that  this  impera- 
tive  duty  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  discharge 
itself?  Is  it  not  the  part  of  those  who  on  one 
hand  are  deeply  interested  in  our  agricultural  ' 
welfare,  and  on  the  other  baud  aro  fitted  by ' 
birth,  education,  and  position,  to  take  the  lead, 
to  come  forward  with  some  scheme  of  re-organi- 
sation, that  may  bind  together  in  a firm  bundle 
those  sticks  which  are  now  being  broken  one  by 
one  ? 

One  primary  maxim  underlies  snccess  in  any 
such  attempt.  It  is  a maxim  which  we  liave 
before  this  formulated,  but  which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  repeat.  It  can  scarcely  bo  too  often 
repeated.  We  would  have  it  written,  if  not  in 
letters  of  gold,  yet  in  a text  so  legible,  and 
affixed  to  stations  so  public,  that  men  should 
perforce  remember  it.  Success,  in  matters  in- 
dustrial and  political,  follows  that  action  which 
pulls  with  human  motion,  not  that  which  pulls 
against  it.  Human  nature  is  on  the  winning 
side.  We  may  try  to  screw  it  down,  by  rule  or 
by  formulary,  but  it  is  irrepressible.  It  will  be 
settled  with;  why  not  enlist  ic  in  tho  great 
struggle  for  public  welfare  P 

We  think,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
employers  of  agricultuml  labour  should  make 
an  effort  to  show  to  those  whom  they  employ 
that  a imion,  to  deserve  the  name,  must  be  the 
union  of  a great  interest ; and  not  a division  of 
its  members  into  two  hostile  camps.  Let  the 
farmers,  and  the  great  landowners  (to  whom  the 
question  will  come  home  if  left  unsettled)  lay 
aside  any  irritation  that  they  feel  at  the  visits 
of  stranger  delegates,  who  come  to  fill  the  void 
caused  by  the  craving  of  the  labourer  for 
guidance  and  organisation ; and  let  them  at 
least  make  the  effort  to  fill  that  void  themselves. 
Let  them  seize  or  make  opportunities  for 
meeting  the  working  men,  and  for  resuming 


knit,  to  plait,  to  use  their  fingers  in  all  deft 
women’s  work.  They  should  ho  taught  to 
cook,  to  hake,  to  wash,  to  understand  the 
duties  of  a housewife.  These  things  do  not 
come  by  nature.  Poverty  is  bad  enough;  but 
poverty  in  this  country  is  rendered  far  more 
pinching  than  it  would  otherwise  be  by  that 
sheer  waste  which  results  from  tho  total 
want  of  education  in  domestic  duty.  Nor  should 
such  teaching  be  confined  to  the  girls.  Why 
should  the  boys  not  be  taught  those  things  in 
which  man  can  aid  himself  or  his  fellow, — 
taught  tliem  with  definite  plan,  and  the  wisdom 
of  practical  experience,  and  not  left  to  pick 
them  up,  anyhow,  or  not  to  pick  them  up  at  all  ? 
A lad  does  not  know  by  nature  how  to  groom  a 
horse ; how  to  tend  a cow ; how  to  feed  and 
manage  domestic  animals  of  every  kind;  how 
to  till  the  comer  of  the  field  ; or  to  make  the 
garden  a source  of  profit,  of  health,  and  of 
delight. 

Again,  there  is  the  qirestion  of  sickness, — not 
the  parish  doctor  alone,  but  that  tendance  which 
our  gi’andmothers  were  wont  to  give  to  the 
people  around  their  gates  ; the  good  counsel,  or 
tho  strengthening  food,  or  the  timely  remedy, 
that  shall  rather  avei-t  disease  than  leave  it  till 
it  becomes  so  formidable  that  it  demands  the 
doctor.  In  sickness,  most  eminently,  a stitch  in 
time  is  the  saving  of  nine.  This  is  another 
subject  for  a real  agricultural  union  to  take  up. 

If  the  employers  of  agricultural  labour  will 
organise  and  head  unions  (call  them  by  what 
name  you  will)  of  the  great  agriculturist  class 
that  shall  thus  anticipate  the  real  wants  of  the 
labourer,  and  aid  him  in  that  wliioh  he  now  dimly 
desires,  the  raising  of  his  position,  the  wind  will 
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be  taken  entirely  out  of  the  sails  of  those  whose 
first  and  last  word  is,  " Strike  for  higher  wages.” 


Lastly,  as  to  wages.  It  is  our  firm  and  well 
considered  opinion  that  there  is  a natural  rate  of 
wages  proper  to  each  occupation.  Ifthe  labourer 
receive  less,  not  only  is  he  a sufferer,  hut  his 
work,  and  therefore  his  employer,  is  a sufferer. 
On  the  other  band,  if,  by  any  artificial  means, 
the  rate  of  wages,  in  any  particular  industry, 
is  forced  above  that  which  is  its  proportionate 
value,  disturbance  and  troubles  will  result.  It 
is  not  to  the  interest  of  tho  farmer^  to  screw 
down  tho  labourer.  It  is  not  to  tho  interest  of 
the  labourer  to  make  the  farmer  pay  more  than 
his  work  is  worth.  Both  parties,  then,  have, 
in  truth,  a common  interest.  That  interest  is 
first  to  discover,  and  then  to  pay  and  receive, 
the  true  normal  rate  of  wages. 

As  to  that  rate,  it  has  not  varied  so  much  in 
the  course  of  history,  as  a cursory  perusal  of 
history  might  lead  any  one  to  think.  The  con- 


as  the  third  volume  of  his  ” Handbook  of  Ait. 
tocturo,”  Mr.  Fergusson  indicates  in  a st 
preface  the  form  which  tho  work  is  fmall) 
take,  and  the  position  of  this  portion  in  relal'. 
to  tho  whole.  The  ” History  of  Modern  Alt 
tecture  ” is  now  to  be  regarded  as  the  foe 
volume  of  the  “ Handbook,”  the  first  two  voluii 
of  which  will  be  re-issued  nearly  in  their  orig: 
form,  with  such  additions  and  corrections  as  i? 
be  requisite  to  bring  them  up  to  the  knowle-i 
of  the  present  day,  bub  with  the  omission  ofi 
section  on  Indian  architecture.  This  latl 
which  in  the  existing  edition  occupies  about : 
pages,  with  2C0  woodcuts,  will  be  increaaedi 
twice  its  original  extent,  with  a good  many  ir; 
illustrations,  and  in  this  form  will  constitute 
third  volume  of  the  “Handbook.”  It  ish 
presumed  that  the  author  has  well  cousidd 
the  matter  before  coming  to  this  decision ; !■ 
wo  cannot  help  feeling  that  such  a divii 
must  impair  the  uniformity  and  balanoai 
the  work,  as  a general  treatise  on  arohij 
ture,  by  placing  in  unduo  prominence  a El 
jeeb  which  is  a speciality  of  its  author’s.  I 
a work  which  is  intended  to  be  of  permsti 
value  this  is  a mistake.  Indian  architecti 
lias  not,  per  se,  any  claim  to  have  a whole  voir 
to  itself  in  such  a general  history.  What  &! 
interest  may  belong  to  it  is  temporary,  andati, 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  almost  entii 
neglected,  and  that  Mr.  Fergusson  hast 
special  facilities  for  studying  it.  This  woulc 
a very  good  reason  for  publishing  a sepa 
work  on  the  subject  in  detail,  but  is  no  rei 
for  overweighting  it  by  a separate  volume  il 
work  professing  to  give  an  account  of  all  st 
impartially.  We  must  regret  this  decision,;! 
cause  if  the  work  obtains,  as  we  have  good  rei 
to  expect,  a permanent  place  in  architecfcii 
literature,  this  disproportion  in  form  is  one  wl 
will  become  more  apparent  in  process  of  r: 
than  it  is  now,  and  will  tend  to  rob  the  bool, 
that  universal  and  cosmopolitan  character  wr 
it  professedly  aims  at. 

Apart  from  this  considei’ation,  those  1 
take  an  enlightened  interest  in  the  . 
tory  of  architecture,  in  all  its  phases, 
not  be  unwilling  to  have  their  atten 
again  directed  to  that  period  of  the . 
which  Mr.  Fergusson,  more  decisively  than  i 
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.herwriter,  has  marked  off  as  egsentially  dis- 
ticfc,  in  its  basis  aud  principlosj  from  whatever 
•oceded  the  sixteenth  century ; and  to  which, 
hilo  branding  it  as  a period  of  emphatically 
Ise  art,  he  has  devoted  what  on  his  own 
.owing  ought  to  bo  considered  a completely 
sproportionate  degree  of  attention  and  illustra- 
)n.  But  in  other  instangos  besides  this  it  has 
-ppened  that  the  instincts  of  tho  critic  are 
jer  and  more  catholic  than  his  principles.  It 
:)ald  bo  difficult  to  contradict  Mr.  Fergnsson’s 
.sition  (and  our  own  position  before  Mr.  Fer- 
iSBon  wrote)  that  architecture  since  tho  cinque- 
:»t(5  period  has  for  tho  most  part  been  practised 
[ a totally  different  footing  from  that  which 
I occupied  in  prse-Benaissance  times.  The 
•lical  distinction  between  the  Medieval  archi. 
tjbure,  almost  (to  borrow  an  expression  from 
dton), — 

" Self-hegot,  solf-raised 

“ By  its  own  quickening  power," 

(1  the  piecing  together  of  tho  Eenaissanco  from 
•I  bones  of  extinct  classic  styles,  is  incontro. 
[•tible;  nor  can  the  major  part  of  the  modern 
(thio  revival  bo  otherwise  regarded.  But  it 
ms  to  be  forgotten,  even  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
.'iself  (in  theory,  though  his  practice  fully 
raits  it),  that  this  very  tendency  to  an  archi- 
dure  of  reproduction  is  of  itself  a natural 
d inevitable  characteristic  of  a certain  epoch 
jiumun  history,  and  that  therefore  the  interest 
Bobing  to  it  is  as  genuine,  thongh  not  so 
<m80,  as  tliat  awakened  by  tho  study  of  what 
j author,  in  ono  sense  justly,  distinguishes  as 
f{  true  styles  of  architecture.  And  wo  may  go 
hiher  aud  say  that  in  building  in  a stylo 
bpted  from  existing  materials  there  is  as  much 
Ije  for  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
biitectui'al  design  as  in  any  otlier  case. 

|l  certain  confusion  of  ideas  in  relation  to  tbe 
) ire  of  architectural  design  pervades,  we  ven- 
[')  to  think,  the  introductory  chapter,  which  to 

Ie  readers  will  be  tho  most  interesting  of  the 
k.  Wo  note  remai’kawhich  hit  thotruthclearly 
briefly  j as  to  the  want,  for  instance,  of  tho 
fiuch  of  higher  art  ” in  our  buildings,  owing 
Ijho  neglect  of  mural  painting ; or  the  defiui- 
||  of  the  position  of  architectural  carving,  as 
I art  required  to  link  together  those  of  paint- 
Ijand  sculpture.  But  the  author  is  carried 
jiy  by  the  idea  of  the  necessarily  spontaneous 
ji'acter  of  architectural  design,  as  distin- 
lihed  from  the  direct  individual  o.xpression  of 
Upturo  and  painting.  Reverting  to  his  else- 
J{re  published  theory  of  “ the  principles  of 
^|uty  in  Art,”  the  diagnosis  of  which  will 
ffcely  bear  tbo  test  of  criticism,  he  ex- 
lerates  the  utilitarian  aud  scientific  ele- 
dit  in  architecture;  be  regards  architec- 
E()  (the  “true  styles”)  as  the  engineering 
itho  past;  engineering  as  the  architoc- 
b of  the  present ; and  to  make  the  com- 
json  fit,  it  is  insisted  that  in  both  cases 
riindividuality  of  tho  architect  or  engineer  was 
iliing,  tho  work  and  tho  best  manner  of  exe- 
)i  Dg  it,  according  to  tho  knowledge  of  the 
>,3,  everything.  Now,  in  regard  to  old  build- 
ry,  Egyptian  or  Greek  temples,  or  Medimval 
i.'iedrals,  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  the 
'lie  of  any  directing  architect  or  designer  in 
[oaexion  with  them  (with  a few  doubtful  oxcep- 
s s),  simply  proves  that  our  iufonnation  is 
j ,ted,  and  nothing  more  : it  can  at  most  only 
j 1 to  a conjectural  opinion.  Mr.  Fergusson 
r aicos  as  the  parallel  modern  instance,  that  of 
flbJ^lriars  Bridge : — 

! In  theJato  eompetiiionfor  thenow  Blackfriors  Bridge, 
.MDO  oared  who  was  tho  engiocer  to  be  appointed.  Of 
' i9  who  compoted  some  suggested  a three,  some  a live, 

■ 'rsaaoven  arched  bridge.  Some  were  for  wrought, 

' irs  for  cast  iron ; some  nreferred  stone,  or  granite,  or 
.;lc.  But  that  is  all.  The  Common  Council, — like  a 
• liffival  chapter, — had  to  decide  on  tho  number  of 
nes,  tho  material,  and  tho  expense.  That  done,  there 
!.  a hundred  men,  any  ono  of  whom  could  build  tho 
i^a  as  well  as  tho  remaining  ninety-nine.  All  the 
lie  cared  to  know  was,  that,  whoever  was  employed,  it 
‘iolv  would  be  a better  bridge  of  its  class  than  any 
thad  been  built  before.  Exactly  as  it  was  with  arehi- 
. ‘ire  in  the  Middle  Ages,  so  it  is  now  with  engineering, 
■ rto  it  always  must  bo  when  an  art  is  cultivated  on  true 
' mples." 

• I)  is  a specious  way  of  putting  it,  no  doubt; 
■!  tgh  Blackfriars  Bridge  is  in  ono  respect 
ngularly  unhappy  instance  to  select,  as  it  is 
I in  outward  aspect  a structure  springing 
3ly  from  the  requirements  of  the  problem, 
includes,  in  its  unfortunately  designed  piers, 
igrant  specimen  of  that  very  sin  of  borrowed 
(mis-)  applied  “architectural”  features,  which 
:Ffirgussou  has  so  strongly  aud  properly  de- 
iiced;  and  this  unfortunate  attempt  at  design  is 
vidently  the  work  of  an  individual  that  one 
only  regret  that  the  public  or  the  authorities 


cared  so  little  in  what  hands  this  kind  of  work 
was  left.  Had  the  bridge  really  been  carried 
out  on  that  purely  iitilitarian  footing  which  is 
here  implied,  it  might  not  have  been  a beautiful 
stnictnre,  but  it  would  at  least  have  escaped 
being  in  one  re.spoct  a ridiculous  one.  But  the 
whole  passage  is,  wo  must  be  allowed  to  say,  a 
logical  fallacy;  tbe  fallacy  consisting  in  the 
ambiguous  sense  of  the  word  “ better.”  It 
may  bo  quite  true  that,  in  regard  to  tbe 
modern  bridge,  all  that  was  wanted 
was  that  it  should  bo  “ better  ” than 
any  previous  ono ; and  it  might  be  equally  true 
to  say  that  the  great  ambition  of  the  Mediaeval 
masons  in  building  a cathedral  was  to  make  it 
“better  ” than  any  other  in  tho  country  ; but  it 
must  be  obvious  that  in  the  one  case  “better” 
means  simply  more  nsefnl,  fitter  for  its  purpose, 
and  in  the  other  case  it  might  mean  this,  but  it 
meant  also  grander,  more  beautiful,  more  im- 
preasive.  The  same  meaning  might  equally  be 
applied  in  regard  to  a bridge,  than  which  no 
class  of  structure  offers  finer  opportunities  for 
picturesque  and  beautiful  treatment.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  not  so  appbed  here,  and  that 
if  it  were,  tbe  statement  would  be  at  variance 
with  fact.  The  publio  do  not  care  about  a 
bridge  in  any  but  a utilitarian  point  of  view. 
But  though  the  distinction  between  tbe  sesthetic 
“better,”  and  the  utilitarian  “better”  may  not 
be  easily  defined  in  words,  it  is  soon  enough 
recognised  in  thought ; and  if  any  critic  serionsly 
maintains  that  in  saying  that  the  front  of  Wells 
is  better  than  that  of  Salisbury,  he  intends  the 
same  kind  of  praise  as  in  pronouncing  the  lattice 
girder  a better  form  than  the  tubtfiar  ono,  he 
fails  to  distinguish  between  two  diverse  modes  of 
excellence,  and  confounds  a difference  in  degree 
with  a difference  in  kind. 

Oar  thoughtful  and  studious  historian  of  archi. 
tecture  suffers,  however,  from  no  such  essential 
inoapaoity  of  perception.  The  contrarieties  of 
his  book  arise  in  the  main  from  tho  fact  that  he 
has  committed  himself  to  a theory  which,  with  a 
certain  basis  of  truth,  is  irreconcilable  and  un- 
tenable as  a whole,  aud  into  which  he  is  endea- 
vouring  to  squeeze  phenomena  which  the  theory 
cannot  be  made  to  cover.  His  own  perceptions 
on  tbe  subject  go  much  beyond  his  theory  ; and 
in  bis  appreciative  and  often  eloquent  praise  of 
some  of  tho  best  achievements  of  modern  archi- 
tecturo  at  Venice,  Florence,  and  elsewhere,  his 
feeling  and  sentiment  furnish  the  happiest  con- 
tradiction to  tho  dry  view  of  the  subject  which 
his  logic  goes  to  impose  on  himself  and  his 
readers.  While,  therefore,  the  less  concerned 
at  the  promulgation  of  a fallacy  to  which  the 
author  of  it  supplies  his  own  antidote,  we  may 
snggest  that  in  the  exposition  and  illustration  of 
his  theory  Mr.  Ferg^nsson  more  than  once  falls 
into  a little  exaggeration.  The  rhapsody  on  the 
interest  of  the  genuine  Gothic  cathedral  (p.  24) 
is  over-coloured,  aud  at  variance  with  sentiments 
expressed  elsewhere.  So  also  the  observations  on 
tho  “purity  of  style  and  correctness  of  composi- 
tion” (p.  32)  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  where- 
in tho  real  originality  of  some  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture is  ignored  ; while  tbe  observations  in  a 
following  paragraph  as  to  the  supreme  import- 
ance attached  by  architects  and  architectural 
critics  to  hairbreadth  correctness  of  proportion 
in  “Classic”  detail,  «tc.,  might  have  been  true 
enough  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  are 
out  of  date  in  1874.  The  architectural  interest, 
again,  of  certain  modern  bnildings  (the  cathedral 
at  Boulogne,  tho  chnrch  at  Mousta,  &c.), 
erected  under  that  wholesale  laisses  faira  system 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  regards  as  the  secret  of  the 
excellence  and  spirit  of  Medimval  architecture, 
appears  to  us  to  be  quite  overstated,  so  far  as  to 
ignore  entirely  the  value  of  refined  detail, — an 
excellence  depending  more  on  the  eye  and  the 
general  culture  of  the  architect,  than  on  his 
possession  of  unimpeachable  precedents  from 
old  buildings.  In  regard  to  one  point  of  differ- 
ence, however,  between  modern  and  ancient 
architectural  practices,  appearances  are  certainly 
in  favour  of  Sir.  Fergusson’s  view.  Whether  or 
not  there  were  really  a person  distinctly  respon- 
sible as  “architect”  of  tho  Karnac  temple  or 
the  Parthenon,  of  Salisbury  or  Amiens,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  iu  modern  architecture 
the  personality  of  the  architect,  and  the 
individuality  of  his  work,  are  far  more  pro- 
nounced  than  in  any  of  tho  erections  of 
the  prae-Renaissance  period,  when  a unity  of 
stylo  pervaded  a whole  nation ; and,  let  us 
ask,  why  not  ? One  thing  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, that  under  tbe  conditions  of  modern  life  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  extinguish  this  per- 
sonality, or  to  level  it  down  (or  up)  to  one 


standard,  wo  cannot  restore  the  na'ive  single- 
ness of  aim  of  tho  Mediaeval  masons.  To  attempt 
it  would  be  to  attempt  to  create  ono  more 
“sham”;  but  is  it  even  desirable?  Certainly, 
this  is  a different  system  of  practising  architec- 
ture from  the  former  one ; bub  (so  long  as  we 
can  get  clear  of  mere  copyism)  is  it  necessarily 
bad  on  that  account  ? In  the  face  of  tbe 
extreme  tendency  of  the  social  system  of  the 
present  day  to  annihilate  the  individual,  it  is 
one  of  tho  benefits  of  art  that  it  gives  scope  for 
original  conception  and  work.  To  Lave  added 
another  art  to  those  which  furnish  this  outlet 
for  individuality  may,  in  some  lights,  bo  found 
to  be  an  unquestionable  gain. 

Leaving  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  wo 
may  say  a word  iu  general  as  to  the  phases  of 
modem  architecture  treated  of  in  this  very 
interesting  volume.  But  that  we  may  have  the 
space  which  the  book  deserves,  we  will  postpone 
it  until  our  next. 


ANOTHER  LOOK  IN  AT  TEE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Vert  much  depends  upon  a name  for  a pic- 
ture, no  doubt,  though  there  may  not  be  much 
in  it ; but  why  the  classic,  clever  Mr.  E.  J. 
Poynter,  A.,  should  call  his  meek  and  proper 
nymph  re-dressing  herself,  after  such  ablution 
ns  purifies  naked  truth,  “ Rhodope  ” (172),  must 
bo  left  to  tho  learned  to  find  out.  It  is  hard 
to  feel  satisfied  now  with  so  small  a contribution 
to  a Royal  Academy  exhibition  as  this  nicely- 
designed  and  well  - studied  mythic  miss  is, 
from  the  restorer  of  bebof  in  dragons  and 
other  monstrous  machinery  for  terrorism ; 
assaulting  and  battering.  “ Serena,  found  of 
Salvages”  (173),  could  bo  no  one  else,  and 
scarcely  needed  the  announcement  that  her 
re-appearance  was  due  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Frost, 
R.A.  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  A.,  has  turned  his 
labour  to  capital  account,  to  show  that  a 
grievous  quo8ti.on  between  “Capital  and  Labour  ” 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Tudors  (179),  aud  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  will  remain 
a grievance  as  long  as  there  is  a man  left  who 
has  to  work  for  bis  living.  A deputation  of 
workmen  have  met  the  noble  proprietor  of  tho 
mansion  they  are  erecting  for  him,  as  he  is 
inspecting  tbo  progress  of  the  works,  accom- 
panied  by  that  never  very  enviable  and  always 
very  responsible  individual  who  is  supposed 
to  direct  tho  builders  to  urge  an  increase  of 
their  pay.  The  knowledge  that  they  have  my 
lord  rather  to  their  advantage  accounts  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  for  their  extremely  respectful 
bearing  in  representing  their  claims  upon  bis 
consideration ; for  50  ft.  or  so  above  hard 
gravel  go  no  way  towards  heightening  con- 
scionsness  of  sure  footing  on  scaffolding,  if  you 
do  nob  happen  to  be  used  to  it;  and  there  is  a 
slight  suggeetivoness  of  nervousness  in  the  twid- 
dling of  his  gold  collar,  though  it  does  not  much 
interfere  with  the  dignified  attention  he  lends 
to  the  men’s  request,  indicating  a very  probable 
grant  of  it.  This  is  one  of  the  moat  complete 
and  thoroughly  satisfactory  pictures  of  the  col- 
lection,  showing  remarkable  apprehension  of 
character  and  first-rate  technical  qualities : in 
another  aud  leas  important  use  of  them,  wherein 
a scholar  is  enjoying  a solitary  walk,  and  “ A 
Page  of  Rabelais  ” (388),  these  recommeudationa 
are  intensified. 

Neither  “ Juliet  and  Friar  Lawrence”  (132), 
nor“AState  Secret"  (223),  is  a fair  example 
of  Mr.  J.  Pettie,  R.A.  Elect,  beyond  tho  brilliant 
colour  and  dashing  method  of  applying  it  that 
mark  tho  second, — a cardinal  burning  parch- 
ments or  papers.  Mr.  T.  Faed,  R.A.,  appeals, 
in  227,  most  impressively  to  the  sympathies  in 
his  very  pathetic  rendering  of  a very  old  story, 
though,  from  frequent  recurrence  of  its  chief 
incident,  it  can  never  remain  old.  A daughter 
has  married  in  disobedience  to  parental  advice, 
and  matters  have  turned  out  as  the  father  and 
mother  had  foreboded.  Treated  fairly  enough 
for  a while,  until  “ the  black  scum  floated,”  the 
poor  lassie  returns  to  her  home,  sure  of  being 
“Forgiven,”  as  only  fathers  and  mothers  can 
forgive.  The  girl  hides  her  face ; grief  and 
shame  make  her  disregardful  of  her  mother’s 
attempt  to  console  her.  The  father  “ never  said 
a word,  but  took  up  his  hat  and  gaed  away  out.” 
“ Ye  mind  ho  was  whiles  rather  harsh  wi’  her. 
She  has  suffered  sairly  for  her  disobedience, 
poor  lassie ; but  she’s  bame  now,” — with  a small 
proof  of  this  disobedience  in  the  shape  of  a 
plump  baby,  that  a pet  collie  dog  is  absorbed  in 
contemplating,  as  if  suspicious  that  his  position 
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in  the  family  would  be  considerably  altered  by 
this  intruder.  How  splendidly  this  subject  has 
served  ilr.  Faed  with  opportunity  for  employing 
all  his  resources  as  a painter,  may  be  partly 
guessed  by  those  who  know  his  wonderful  com. 
mand  over  colour  and  brush ; bnt  the  pathos 
and  truthfulness  with  which  the  story  is  related 
make  its  narrative  quite  the  first  cause  of  the 
interest  it  secures. 

Mr.  G.  Storey’s  procession  of  charity-school 
children,  “ The  Blue  Girls  of  Canterbury”  (G6), 
and  his  still  prettier  “ Grandmama’s  Christmas 
Visitors”  (521);  Mr.  E.  Frere’s  "Woodcutter’s 
Dinner”  (214)  ; and  “Children  teasing  a Snail” 
(14.-9)  5 “ The  Appeal  to  the  Podesta,”  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Yeames,  A.  (280)  ; and  the  “ English 
Ladies  visiting  a Moor’s  House”  (475),  by  Mr. 

J.  B.  Burgess,— are  amongst  the  beat  of  many 
similar  instances  wherein  children  are  employed 
as  principal  actors.  Mr.  J.  Sant,  R.A.,  amongst 
many  memorable  pictures  of  handsome  little 
boys  and  pretty  little  girls,  must  include  the 
little  duchess  whoso  cheeks  rival  the  “ Peaches 
she  has  just  gathered  (158)  with  those  he  would 
wish  to  insure  the  longest  general  recollection 
for  ; he  has  painted  her  with  as  much  loving  care, 
taste,  and  skill  as  if  she  were  his  own.  It  is  a 
charming  picture ; and  wo  were  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  it  was  sold  as  soon  as  seen. 

There  have  been  very  few  English  painters 
who  could  boast  of  more  followers  or  imitators 
than  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  K.A.,  in  his  earlier  days, 
when  imitation  might  have  been  thought  possible. 
What  a recommendation  it  was  for  a picture 
not  his — to  be  described  as  being  “ something  in 
his  style  1’’  Even  then  he  was  inimitable,  though 
it  was  just  as  well  to  leave  it  for  belief  that 
others  might  arrive  at  similar  distinction  by 
acquiring  some  of  the  excellence  that  distin- 
guished him  in  addition  to  what  might  come 
from  other  sources  for  them.  But,  now,  it  must 
be  judged  as  quite  settled  that  no  one  else  can 
paint  like  him  on  his  own  ground, — “Ramsgate 
Sands,”  “Railway  Stations,”  and  “Derby  Days,” 
or  some  of  such  scenes  from  abroad  as  may  form 
appendix  to  these— for  the  crowd’s  recognition 
of  what  may  be  seen  and  learnt  in  crowds ; and 
BO  nobody  else  tries.  It  is  quite  a relief,  after  a 
long  feast  of  wonder  at  splendid  achievement  of 
nothing  but  what  must  go  for  assertion  of  great 
capability  for  doing  something,  to  come  to  such 
meaning  use  of  means  as  Mr.  Frith  displays  in 
his  treatment  of  a very  difficult  subject  for 
general  appreciation.  He  was  quite  right  to 
rely  on  the  “one  touch  of  nature,”  that 
“ makes  the  whole  world  kin,  ” in  depicting 
" The  Great  Annnal  Procession  of” — their — 
“Lady  of  Boulogne”:  right  to  make  “ Blessing 
the  Little  Children”  the  positive  theme  of  his 
picture  (2  i3)  ; for  it  brings  amenity  for  the  moat 
earnest  Protestant,  the  most  trivial  Ritualist, 
and  stanchest  Roman  Catholic  alike.  It  is  a 
pretty  sight,  — this  triamphanb  progress  of 
“ Our  Lady  of  Boulogne,”— and  quite  a looked, 
for  incident  in  the  Franco-Anglo  attractions  of 
the  semi'demi  fashionable  watering-place — 
Boulogne.  But  it  is  really  sad  to  think  how  show, 
if  it  be  met  by  no  question  of  its  worth,  may  come 
for  faith,  presently,  this  side  of  the  Channel ; if 
with  no  help  from  this  picture,  that  should 
bo  rather  accepted  as  one  of  the  illustrations 
of  its  painter’s  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on  aronud  him  during  his  experience,  than  as 
intended  to  elevate  for  the  world’s  direction 
any  special  matters  of  creed  or  custom  in  fashion. 
In  fact,  it  must  be  as  clear  that  satire  is  as 
much  the  spirit  that  pervades  this  investment  of 
rare  ability  and  assiduous  devotion  to  observa- 
tion and  study,  as  that  the  motive  for  undertaking 
so  laborious  a task  was  confined  to  the  determi- 
nation  of  recording,  in  all  its  reality,  a periodical 
occurence  as  regular  at  Boulogne  as  the  Derby  day 
is  at  Epsom.  However,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  good  Bishop,  gorgeous  as  his 
ecclesiastical  trappings  may  be,  who  strokes  the 
heads  of  pretty  children ; or  the  eagerness  of 
their  liandsome  mothers  to  secure  any  sort  of 
blessing  for  them ; or  the  crippled  boy’s  hope 
that  holy  intercession  will  regain  for  him  the 
use  of  his  limbs  ; nor  is  there  need  to  question 
that  of  the  chanters  in  praise  of  what  is  profit 
for  them.  But  the  whole  ceremony  is  so  per- 
feebly  well  brought  to  sight  and  mind  by  the 
realistic  force  of  Mr.  Frich’s  pencil,  that,  without 
intending  it,  be  may  be  performing  a ritualistic 
service. 

Mr.  Frith  is  unusually  strong  in  exhibition 
this  season,  for  he  supplements  the  triumphant 
depiction  of  the  triumphant  procession  with 
three  or  four  life-sized  idealised  female  portraits, 
that  are  very  attractive  personally,  and  are  made 


tho  more  so  by  masterly  treatment  and  inimitable 
style  of  workmanship. 

If  opinions  and  tastes  differ  with  regard  to 
many  things  painted  and  paintable,  it  is  always 
a safe  thing  for  the  artist  who  can  paint  a 
pretty  face  and  make  a pretty  figure  out  of 
nearly  anything  which  would  suggest  some  now 
arrangement  of  the  lay-figure  for  him  to  go^  on 
ad  iiifinitum,  so  long  as  ingenious  nomi^l 
excuse  can  bo  found  for  christening  that  which 
can  never  really  become  stale,  with  novelty. 
Who  would  care  to  see  any  exhibition  of  pictures 
that  did  not  contain  some  such  delightful 
visions  as  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  A.,  succeeds  in  year 
after  year  heading  a list  of  ? On  no  former 
occasions  have  his  nice  innocent-looking  softly 
sweetly-fair  damsels  of  tho  last-gone  century 
been  seen  to  better  advantage  than  now ; occu- 
pied  in  the  important  home  manufacture  of 
delicious  perfume  “Pot-pourri”  (129),  in  times 
unblessed  by  Rimmell,  or  Piesse  <fe  Lubin. 
They  seem  born  for  no  harder  labour  than  this, 
of  pounding  rose-leaves  and  lavender  with 
cunningly  selected  spices,  destined  to  help 
winter  pass  away,  and  to  keep  them  just  alive 
until  summer  sunshine  returns,  with  the  only 
atmosphere  that  would  seem  to  fib  them ; for 
their  world  is  a garden,  their  home  a green- 
house, and  their  only  care  is  for  some  beautiful 
old  china  that  helps  very  much  in  giving 
variety  to  the  agreeable  colourings  lent  by  the 
artist’s  treatment  of  ordinary  but  extraordinarily 
pleasant  facts.  “The  Nut-brown  Maid”  (197), 
with  a very  small  head,  and  eyes  that  are  too 
near,  does  not  honour  quite  so  much  her 
cleverly  represented  and  tastefully  selected 
background  and  belongings.  Mr.  Leslie’s 
preferenco  is  obviously  for  tall  young 
ladies,  whilst  Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A., 
might  be  fairly  suspected  of  a leaning 
the  other  way,  judging  by  bis  “ Queen 
of  the  Tournament  ” (335),  and  the  very 
noble  beauties  who  attend  her.  But,  then, 
these  handsome  specimens  of  nature’s  crowning 
grace,  and  of  valour’s  crowning  glory,  would 
have  no  patience  with  sneh  goody,  quiet  things 
as  figure  in  Mr.  Leslie’s  conservatory,  so  it  is  as 
well  to  keep  them  separate  and  as  widely  apart 
as  possible,  more  than  by  all  tho  difference 
between  satin  and  brocade  from  homespun  and 
white  muslin.  The  clash  of  arms,  the  din  of 
contest,  the  shouts  of  victory,  and  groans  of  the 
vanquished,  were  music  to  gentle  ladies’  ears 
that  listened  to  troubadours’  song  ; whilst  the 
Clarindas  and  Dorothies  of  a non-chivalric 
period  would  shudder  and  shriek  at  the  bare 
thought  of  any  such  cruel  enjoyment. 

Mr.  A.  Elmore,  R.A.,  has  painted  a type  of 
womanhood  that  stands  between  these  opposed 
personifications  of  opposite  affections:  “Alice 
Bridgenorth”  (327),  who  was  brave  enough  to 
bo  a heroine  in  the  midst  of  fighting,  without 
being  at  all  fond  of  it;  and  patient,  wise,  and 
lovingly  kind  under  very  difficult  trials  of 
patience,  wisdom,  and  loving  ■ kindness.  She 
must  have  been  very  like  Mr.  Elmore’s 
figuration  of  her  standing  with  her  lover,  Julian 
Peveril,  at  a doorway.  For  exquisite  manipula- 
tion, and  refined  sense  of  colour,  there  are  few 
to  approach  Mr,  Elmore. 


6.  Thitnothiog  ooght  to  bo  introduced  into  the  sohemi) 
a Metropolitan  Buildinga  Act,  which  would  reduci 
the  proper  status  and  authority  of  District  Suryoyots; 
who,  whilst  duly  responsible  to  central  control,  ought  t>. 
' pcrienced  proiessional  men  in  order  to  giro  thoi? 


benefit  in  enabling  them  to  secure  compliance  y 
law.  And  that  tho  Clause  for  the  Examination  of  Cad 
didates  by  the  R.I.B.A.  ought  to  be  retained. 

6.  That  the  proposal  to  constitute  a Special  Court  for  tb; 
administration  of  the  Buildings  Act,  taken  separately  froi 
^*i iUn  'mil  ♦r,  li«  f-nmiuendM'l 


acuniniscraiiou  ui  LUO  ..... 

other  provisions  in  the  Bill,  is  to  be  highly  conunendetl 
and  ought  to  receive  the  utmost  attention  in  order  tht 
tho  principle  of  such  a court  may  be  affirmed  in  whateve’ 
form  may  nave  due  regard  toother  considerations;  an 
that  the  practice  of  Arbitration  by  surveyors  with  rolatic; 
to  Party  Structures,  ic.,  is  also  worthy  of  being  prcsetvei 

in  the  present  Act. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  ResolutiozI 
should  be  printed  and  forwarded  to  the  chaii 
man  and  members  of  the  Select  Committee  c 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  conveying  the  opinim 
of  this  Institute  on  the  Bill,  and  tho  counc 
were  authorised  to  take  such  steps  as  might  ti. 
advisable  for  the  support  of  these  opinions  h' 
evidence  before  the  Select  Committee. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ANE. 

MANAGEMENT  BILL. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  committee  met  at  noo; 
in  Committee-room  No.  12  of  the  House  of  Cof 
mons,  having  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  for  the; 
chairman.  On  behalf  of  the  Bill,  as  representii 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  appeared  Mr.  Philbrio; 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Bazalgetto;  while  on  the  oth 
side  the  Society  of  Builders  was  represent 
by  Mr.  A.  0.  Onslow,  the  Dock  Companies 
Mr.  Mansfield  Jones  and  Mr.  Round,  and  1 1 
Railway  Companies  by  Mr.  Littler,  Q.C.,  a , 
Mr.  Rodwell. 

The  whole  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  by  M 
Philbrick,  who  laid  before  the  committee  t 
scope  and  provision  of  the  Bill,  and  argued  '| 
considerable  length  on  those  _ special  claua 
against  which  the  public  opposition  was  chiei] 
directed.  The  intention  of  the  Bill,  the  learnl 
counsel  contended,  was  not  to  destroy  or  il 
alter,  but  to  preserve.  He  passed  in  review  til 
various  Building  Acts  of  our  legislature,—! 
which  there  are  at  present  seven  more  or  less  ; 
force  in  the  metropolis,  ranging  over  a peri 
from  1774  to  1871,— pointed  out  where  ez; 
especially  failed,  and  how  the  present  Bill  vlj 
to  strengthen  the  different  weak  points,  a; 
generally  consolidate  the  strong  ones.  Th 
chief  opponents,  he  said,  were  the  dock  co; 
panies,  the  railway  companies,  the  societies) 
the  Temple,  the  Builders’  Society,  traders,  m: 
chants,  manufacturers,  and  the  Corporationi; 
the  City.  He  trnsted,  however,  to  be  able[ 
show  that  none  of  these  interests  were  likely! 
be  at  all  injured  by  the  Bill,  which,  inde' 
asked  for  no  powers  which  would  unduly  fef; 
trade,  injure  commerce,  or  interfere  with  t' 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  London.  .1 
Some  of  the  officials  were  examined  on  i 
two  following  days,  and  the  Committee  tl; 
adjourned  till  after  "Whitsuntide. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL  AND 
THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  Special  General  Meeting,  held  on 
Monday,  the  11th  inst.,  “ To  resume  the  Dis- 
cussion, adjourned  from  the  Annual  General 
Meeting,  on  tho  Metropolitan  Buildings  and 
Management  Bill,”  the  following  resolutions 
were  discussed  seriatim,  and  earned: 

1 That  tho  restrictions  imposed  upon  building  opera- 
tions ought  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  ftscertwned  re- 
quirements  of  the  public  safety;  whereas  in  this  BiU 
new  restrictions  are  originated  which  are  unnecessary, 
and  calculated  to  impede  tho  development  of  the  value 
of  property  both  iu  buaiUngand  land. 

3.  That  the  essential  importance  of  accurate  detini- 
tioiis  of  terms  for  the  avoidance  of  litigation  has  not  been 
duly  attended  to  in  drawing  tho  Bill ; and  that  the  pro- 
visions,  respecting  party  walls  especially,  fail  to  secure 
the  equitable  adjustment  of  conQicting  interests. 

3 That  the  scheme  of  fire  resisting  constrnetion  which 
is  set  forth  in  tho  Bill  is  insufficient  and  imperfect;  and 
that  the  provisions  for  amendments  to  be  from  time 
to  time  dictated  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  does  not 
afford  an  adequate  guarantee  of  efficiency. 

-1.  Tnat  tho  very  large  dispensing  and  licensing  powers 
proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
and  the  Vestries,  without  any  guarantee  for  their  being 
properly  advised,  and  their  right  to  attacU  arbitrary 
conditions  to  their  official  approval,  constitute  a most 
undesirable  system  of  administration,  unless  subjected  to 
the  check  of  some  external  judicial  authority  ; and  that  in 
any  case  the  law  ought  to  bo  defined  as  minutely  as 
possible. 


INSTITUTION  OP  SUR'FEYORS. 

At  tho  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  In 
tution  of  Surveyors,  held  May  11th,  Mr.. 
Glutton  in  the  chair,  a paper  by  Mr.  E.i 
Smith  (Vice-President),  on  Agricoltural  Geok 
was  read.  At  the  close  of  it  Mr.  Smith  said,!' 
would  impress  upon  the  younger  members  of 
Institution  that,  in  the  journeyswlnch  theyneo, 
sarily  take,  any  acquaintance  with  tho  geoloi, 
or  the  antiquities,  or  the  flora  of  the  distri, 
will  add  a charm  to  theif  professional  labotl 
and,  not  unfrequently,  be  of  great  value  to  tb 
in  their  professional  career.” 

After  a few  remarks  from  several  members 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Smith  for  'I 


paper.  _ , 

It  was  annonneed  that  in  consequenceij 
Whit-Monday  falling  on  the  day  fixed  for  n 
annual  general  meeting,  the  latter  will  bs  b 
on  June  tho  1st.,  at  3 p.m.,  instead  of  on  I. 
25th,  as  originally  arranged. 


The  Indestructible  Paint  Company: 
It  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  the  c<. 
positions  manufactured  by  this^  Compj 
have  been  applied  to  the  railings 
ornamental  lamp-posts  on  the  Chelsea  i| 
bankmenb.  Those  who  are  interested  m i 
inquiry  as  to  the  durability  of  such  pigments  ii 
note  the  effect  which  time  may  have  on  c 
work  in  question. 
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a'THE  CASTLES  OF  EATON-SOCON  AND 
HUNTINGDON. 

Eaton-Socon. — The  Ouse,  rising  in  the  shires  of 
•iorthanipton  and  Bucks,  and  finally  falling  at 
•ling’s  Lynn  into  the  head  of  the  Wash,  flows 
i*iep  and  sluggish  past  Bedford,  St.  Neots,  and 
;a)untingdon,  intersecting  broad  tracts  of  low 
Tfiid  leveUaiid,  now  fertile  meadow,  but  formerly 
ijmost  impassable  swamp,  opposing  great 
jMfficultics  to  the  march  of  an  invading  force, 
talpecally  if  advancing  from  the  eastern  coast. 

StEatou-Socon,  between  Bedford  and  Hunting- 
•n,  and  a little  above  the  town  of  St.  Neots 

re  Ouse  impinges  upon  the  rising  ground  to  the 
est,  upon  which  stand  Eaton  Church  and  Vil. 
and  which  afforded  facilities  for  the  con- 
t*^rnctinn  of  a large  and  lofty  earthwork. 

JhThis  earthwork,  known  as  the  Castle  Hill,  is 
I |aced  upon  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the  river, 
'6  'ont  30  yards  from  its  present  brink,  and  a 
■ jltlong  or  BO  from  the  fine  parish  church.  It  is 
•hssible  that  when  the  earthwork  was  first 
Jirtned,  the  course  of  the  stream  lay  at  the  foot 
1 1 the  banks.  At  present  thei-e  is  a large  mill 
■ii!)on  the  river,  a few  yards  above  the  castle,  tlie 
■fat  of  which  is  reunited  to  its  parent  stream 
0 'posite  to  the  south-eastern  edge  of  the  for- 

5S8. 

•'  8.ppended  sketch  shows  the  general  plan 
the  place.  It  is,  roughly  speaking,  a triangle, 
J . 0 east  side,  of  ICO  yards,  resting  upon  the  river, 
t 'td  the  north  side,  of  110  yards,  projecting  from 
h at  a right  angle.  The  third  side,  or  hypothe- 
•iise,  is  convex  and  irregular;  measured  upon 
> curve,  it  is  in  length  about  220  yards.  The 
” -ea,  complete,  is  about  3i  acres. 

^ •(Theworkis composed  of  threeparts,— anlnner, 
fitid  Outer  ward.  The  inner  and  north 
ird  he  aide  by  side  upon  the  river,  separated 
» ■ a cross  ditch.  The  two  are  contained  within  [ 


another  ditch,  which  communicated  at  each  end 
with  the  river.  Beyond  this,  covering  the  south- 
western  front,  is  the  outer  ward,  and  beyond  this 
again  the  outer  ditch,  which  commences  at  the 
south-east  comer  in  the  mill  leat,  covers  the 
south-western  front,  and  at  the  north-western 
angle  sweeps  round  to  join  the  ditch  already 
mentioned,  and  thus,  through  it,  to  communicate 
with  the  river  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
work. 

The  Inner  TFareZ  is  about  45  yards  north  and 
south,  or  along  the  river  front,  by  54  yards  east 
and  west.  Its  figure  is  a rectangle,  with  the 
angles  so  rounded  off  that  its  aspect  is  alm'^st  as 
much  that  of  a circle  as  of  a square.  Towards  the 
river  is_  a steep  slope  of  about  20  ft.  On  the 
other  sides  a similar  slope  falls  towards  the 
ditch.  On  the  crest  of  the  slope  on  these  three 
inland  sides  is  a bank  of  earth  about  8 ft.  to 
12  ft.  high,  especially  strong  at  the  north-west 
corner.  The  entrance  was  at  the  south-east 
corner.  The  inner  area  or  platform  of  the  ward 
is  about  15  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  exterior 
soil.  On  this  platform,  about  8 yards  from  the 
north-east  corner,  is  a low  circular  mound  about 
5 ft.  high  and  40  ft.  diameter  upon  its  table-top. 
It  may  bare  been  somewhat  higher.  It  has  no 
ditch  of  its  own.  The  ditch  of  this  ward  is  from 
40  ft.  to  60  ft.  broad,  and  still  contains  water. 

North  of  this  is  the  North  Ward,  above  35 
yards  north  and  south,  by  80  yards  east  and 
west.  This  also  has  a ditch  about  40  ft.  broad, 
on  the  west  and  north  fronts.  From  the  inner 
ward  it  is  separated  by  the  cross  ditch  common 
to  the  two,  and  towards  the  river  is  a steep 
slope  about  20  ft.  high.  Besides  these  defences, 
the  slope  on  the  west  and  north  is  crested  by  a 
steep  bank  of  earth,  and  towards  the  south,  or 
inner  ward,  is  one  somewhat  slighter. 

The  Outer  WardiB  in  figure  long  and  curved. 
Its  breadth  ranges  from  29  yards  at  the  north 


end  down  to  22  yards  near  the  south-east  end, 
beyond  which  it  terminates  upon  the  mill  leat 
in  a point.  This  ward  is  separated  from  the 
other  two  by  a common  ditch,  which  coramuni- 
, cates  with  the  cross  ditch,  and  thus  at  three 
j points,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  river. 
The  south-eastern  end  opens  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  leat  -with  the  river.  The  leat 
covers  this  end  of  the  ward,  and  from  the 
leat  springs  the  outer  ditch,  from  40  ft.  to 
50  ft.  broad,  which  covers  the  outer  front  of  the 
ward,  and  at  its  northern  end,  sweeping  round 
, by  a sharp  angle,  is  continued  till  it  joins  the 
, north  ditch,  of  which  it  thus  forms  a part.  The 
entrance  was  at  the  south-east  corner,  where  a 
modem  causeway  crosses  this  outer  ditch.  The 
j road  thence  skirts  the  edge  of  the  outer  ward, 
along  the  margin  of  the  leat,  and  thence,  by  a 
second^  causeway,  crosses  the  inner  ditch,  and, 

■ ! ascending  the  slope,  gains  the  inner  ward.  No 
doubt  these  causeways  represent  drawbridges. 
It  does  not  appear  how  the  inner  and  north 
ward  communicated.  The  bridge  between  the 
latter  and  the  outer  ward  was  probably  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  northern.  The  ditches 
are  in  parts  reduced  in  depth,  and  evidently  were 
originally  fed  from  the  river.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  masonry,  but  depressions  in  the  bank 
of  the  north  ward  seem  to  indicate  towers  at 
its  north-east  and  north-west  angles.  It  is 
convenient  to  nso  the  term  angle,  but  the  lines 
are  more  or  less  curved  and  irregular,  and  are 
largely  rounded  where  they  meet.  The  plan 
has,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the  squareness  of  a 
Roman  work,  and  the  rounding  of  the  angles  is 
quite  different.  It  is  probable  that  the  tendency 
to  sharpness  in  its  outline  is  due  to  the  walls 
and  towers  of  the  work  in  masonry,  which, 
though  now  gone,  is  reported  to  have  been  at 
one  time  present. 

Eaton,  or  Eiton,  appears  in  Domesday,  as  held 
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no  mention  of  a castle  either  then  or  at  any  later 
time.  The  Beanchamps,  its  later  lords,  do  not 
there  appear  as  Bedfordshire  landowners.  In  the 
“Liber  Niger,”  however,  about  116o,  Simon  de 
Beauchamp  held  a barony,  under  which  Hugh  de 

Beauchamp  held  one  knight’s  fee. 

This  Hugh  was  of  Eaton.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  01iv”er,  a cadet  of  Milo  de  Beauchamp,  of 
Bedford.  Oliver  and  Hugh  were  founders  of 
Bismead  Priory,  in  Eaton  parish.  Hugh  was  a 
considerable  baron.  He  was  Gustos  of  Rhuddlan 
Castle  3 Hen.  II.  and,  22  Hen.  II.,  one  of  those 
who  conveyed  Henry’s  daughter  to^  Palermo,  on 
her  marriage  with  the  King  of  Sicily.  He  was 
slain  in  Palestine  33  Hen.  II.,  and  succeeded  by 
Roger,  his  brother,  and  he  by  a third  brother, 
William,  whose  son  John  inherited,  and,  6 Hen. 
III.,  was  seized  of  the  family  manors  of_  Eaton 
and  Sandy.  His  son  was  William,  living  42 
Hen.  III.,  father  of  Ralph,  summoned  as  Lord 
Beauchamp  of  Eaton,  and  who  died  21  Ed.  I., 
holding  one  fee  in  Sandy  and  Eaton,  no  doubt 
that  held  by  Hugh,  his  ancestor.  He  held  Eaton 
in  rapite,  “per  baroniam."  His  son,  Roger  de 
Beauchamp,  of  Eaton,  was  the  last  summoned. 
He  was  aged  21  at  his  father’s  death,  and  lus 
descendants  have  not  been  followed  up. 

44  Ed.  III.,  John  de  Goldingtou  and  Jocosa  his 
wife,  to  John  Hemmyngford  and  others,  were 
seized  of  a third  part  of  Eaton  justa  St.  Neote, 
and  half  of  Sandy.  1 Hen.  IV.  Sandy  was  held 
by  Katherine,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Engayne  ; and 
l*Ed.  IV.  Lord  Zouch  had  Eaton.  Long  after 
the  extinction  of  the  barons,  the  barony  yeniniued, 
and  Wyboldeston  Manor  was  held  of  it  by  Sir 
John  de  Greystock.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VJII.  and  Elizabeth,  Eaton  was  held  by  the 
Lords  Vaux  of  Harrowden,  who  sold  it  in  1624. 
They  were  cadets  cf  Vaux  of  GiUsland,and  are 
said  to  have  inherited  Eaton  from  the  Beau- 
champs. 

Although  the  manor  of  Eaton  is  not  uufre- 
quently  mentioned  in  the  records,  we  never  heai’ 
of  the  Castle,  nor  is  the  addition  of  “Socon” 
ever  used.  Leland  writes,  of  “ Eiton  a good 
village  in  interiore  ripa”  [uf  the  Ouse]  . . . 
where  be  seen  vestigia  castelli  between  the 
cliurch  and  the  ripe,  and  almost  hard  on  the 
ripe.  . . ■ The  ruins  of  Eiton  Castle  long  to 
Lord  Vaux.”  In  Leland’s  loose  language  thep 
terms  may  apply  to  the  earthworks  only.  It  is, 
however,  probable,  from  present  appearances, 
and  from  the  place  having  for  six  descents  been 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  seat,  of  barons  of  the 
realm,  that  there  was  a castle,  and  Speed, 
writing  a little  later,  names  Woodhill.Tempsford, 
Eaton,  and  Ampthill,  as  tho  castles  of  Bedford- 
shire.  It  is  possible  that  a very  moderate  exca- 
vation would  lay  bare  the  foundations,  though, 
no  doubt,  building  materials  being  Bc.arce  in  these 
parts,  those  who  dismantled  tho  castle  would 
make  a clean  sweep  of  the  masonry. 

The  position  is  a very  strong  one,  and  the 
earthworks  much  resemble  those  of  Huntingdon, 
and  are  probably  of  the  same  age.  The  mill  is 
no  doubt  a very  old  one,  though  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  present  structure. 

Hnntingclon.— It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  town  of  Godmanchester,  upon  tho  right 
bank  of  the  Ouse,  represents  the  Roman  station 
of  Durolipons.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Ermine 
street,  which  here  receives  the  Via  Devana  Irom 
Cambridge,  and  another  Roman  road  from  the 
station  at  Salenm.'or  Sandy.  Tho  Roman  town, 
however,  seems,  as  was  often  the  case,  to  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  centuries  of  war  that 
followed  on  the  departure  of  the  Roman  armies, 
and  its  memory  is  chiefly  preserved  _ in  the 
termination  of  “Chester”  suffixed  to  its  later 
name.  Tho  Northern  invaders  did  not  much 
care  to  build  upon  or  employ  Roman  foundations, 
and  in  this  case  they  passed  over  from  the  low 
and  watery  side  of  the  old  station  and  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  higher  position  of  the 
Hunters,  or  Hunting-down,  on  the  opposite  or 
left  and  northern  bank  of  the  river.  By  whom, 
or  precisely  when,  the  capital  of  the  future 
county  was  founded  is  not  known.  The  first 
mention  of  it,  or  rather  of  Huntingdon  Port,  in 
history,  is  in  A.D.  657,  when  it  occurs  m the 
foundation  limits  of  Medehampstede  (Peter- 
borough). As  a military  post  it  is  named  in 
A.D.  918,  when,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
the  Danish  army  from  Hmitingdon  and  East 
Anglia  threw  up  the  work  at  Tempaford,  and 
for  it  deserted  the  other  at  Huntingdon.  The 
work  must  necessarily  be  the  earthworks  now 
remaining,  whioh  may  either  have  been  thrown 
up  by  the  Danes  or  by  earlier  Saxons.  Later  in 
the  year  King  Eadweard  with  his  West- Saxons 


Welland  to  obedience,  “reduced  the  burgh  at 
Huntingdon,  and  repaired  and  renovated  it,  where 

it  was  before  in  a state  of  ruin And  all 

the  folk  that  were  left  there  of  tho  peasantry 
submitted  to  King  Eadweard,  and  sought  his 
peace  and  his  protection.” 

Henry,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  who 
wrote  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, mentions  the  t’uree  burghs  (tria  castra)  of 
Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Huntingdon.  The 
castle  is  mentioned  several  times  in  Domesday, 

It  was  within  the  borough  of  Huntingdon.  The 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  a residence  (nmnsio)  m 
the  place  of  tho  cat^tle  (inheo  castri).  In  the 
place  of  the  castlo  were  twenty  residences  (man- 
siones).  “ Besides  these  were  and  are  LX.  ‘ man- 

siones  ’ waste and  on  account  of  these  are 

VIII.  ‘mansiones’  waste.”  William  the  Con- 
queror  was  at  Huntingdon  1068,  when  he  ordered 
a castle  to  be  built,  evidently  on  the  site  of  the 
old  fortress  restored  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  918. 
The  names  in  Domesday  show  how  complete  had 
been  tho  removal  of  the  larger  English  land- 
owners.  The  now  oastle  was  probably  built  by, 
and  in  the  hands  of,  Eustace,  one  of  the  most 
rapacious  of  the  Norman  sheriffs  ; but  the 
earldom  was  given  to  Judith,  the  king  s niece, 
and  descended  to  and  through  Maud,  her 
daughter  by  Earl  Waltheof.  Maud  married, 
first,  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  in  her  right  Earl  of  Hun. 
tingdon.  The  earldom,  on  his  death,  was  held 
by  David,  afterwards  King  of  Scots,  Maud  s 
second  husband,  and,  with  the  castle,  was  long  a 
subject  of  contention  between  the  two  families, 
until  David,  the  third  son  of  Henry,  son  of  Maud 
and  David,  laid  siege  to  and  took  the  castle,  on 
which  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  the  son  of  Maud,  retook 
it.  The  result  was  that  Henry  II.  had  the  castle 
demoliahed,  nor  does  it  appear  ever  to  have  been 
rebuilt.  Tho  town  occurs  from  time  to  time  in 
the  public  records,  aud  the  honour  remained 
attached  to  the  earldom.  Tho  king  also  had  a 
prison  there  ; bub  there  is  never  any  allusion  to  a 
castle.  In  1205  King  John  granted  to  Robert 
Rufus  the  demesne  and  mill  at  Huntingdon,  and 
in  1218  and  1219  tho  sheriff  _ had  order  to  give 
seizin,  under  certain  limitations,  to  Alexander, 
King  of  Scotland,  as  custos  of  tho  honour.  The 
junior  branch  of  tho  house  of  Hastings  took  the 
title  of  Huntingdon,  to  commemorate  the  descent 
of  the  elder  line  from  the  Scottish  earls. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Henry  would, 
within  a century  of  its  construction,  demolish  a 
first-class  castle,  commanding  a shire  town,  and 
posted  upon  tho  edge  of  a very  strong  and 
inaccessible  tract  of  country.  The  usual  course 
with  au  important  structure  was  to  attach  it  to 
the  Crown.  And  yet,  whatever  stood  there  was 
certainly  then  demolished,  and  Huntingdon 
Castlo  is  nob  again  lieard  of.  Was  there  really 
a castle  built  there,  or  was  it,  as  was  often  the 
case,  a mere  strengthened  form  of  the  older 
English  work  in  timber  ? It  is  difficult,  after 
this  lapse  of  time,  to  say,  though  an  excavation 
judiciously  conducted  would  no  doubt  set  the 
question  at  rest. 

Thoro  does  not  appear  to  be  any  plan  of 
Huntingdon  Castle,  that  is,  of  the  earthworks 
known  as  Castle-hill,  which  still  are  seen and 
as  they  are  extensive  and  partly  included  within 
a private  garden,  a mere  handsketcli  is  scarcely 
practicable.  The  position  is  a fine  one_.  The 
Ouse,  here  deep,  broad,  and  sluggish,  in  its  way 
from  Bedford  and  Eaton  to  the  Fens,  recedes 
from  tho  higher  land  to  tho  northward,  and 
makes,  between  Huntingdon  and  Godman- 
Chester,  a bold  curve  to  the  south ; thus  inclosing 
a grand  circle  of  meadow  about  half  a mile  iu 
diameter,  and  now  used  as  tho  racecourse. 
Along  tho  northern  edge  of  this  breadth  of 
sward  flows  the  Alconbury  brook,  a considerable 
watercourse,  which  skirts  the  foot  of  the  high 
land,  and  joins  the  Ouse  opposite  the  Castle-hill, 
and  just  above  the  bridge  by  which  the  Ermine 
street  is  carried  across  the  river.  Here,  upon 
the  edge  of  the  high  land,  and  protected  from 
the  south  by  the  river  and  tho  brook,  and 
the  low  and  formerly  impassable  levels  be- 
yond them,  are  the  ancient  earthworks,  which 
though  partially  levelled,  and  reduced  both 
in  height  and  depth,  and  traversed  by  a 
road  and  a railway,  are  still  very  considerable, 
and  form  a remarkable  feature  in  the  view 
of  the  town  from  the  sonfcli.  In  general  outline 
the  work  is  rather  a circle  than  a square,  and 
about  180  yards  in  clear  diameter.  The  outer 
ditch,  which  is  included  in  this  measurement, 
encircles  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  communicabiDg 
at  each  end  with  the  brook,  which  thus  completes 
the  investment.  Upon  the  western  margin  of 


the  area  thus  inclosed,  and  projecting  boldly 
into  it,  is  a large  mound,  the  flat  top  of  which, 
now  crowned  by  a neglected  mill,  is  100  ft 
diameter,  and  about  30  ft.  high  above  the  innen 
platform,  and  40  ft.  or  more  above  the  countrj 
outside.  This  mound,  which  was  tho  citadel  o? 
the  work,  had  its  proper  surrounding  ditch,  whicl 
at  the  outer  faco  was  identified  with  the  mail 
ditch,  hut  elsewhere  cut  off  the  mound  from  tbi 
general  area  of  the  fortress.  This  remainden, 
whioh,  by  tho  indentation  of  the  mound  am. 
ditch  cutting  out  a huge  cantle,  was  convertec 
into  a sort  of  crescent,  was  defended  along  it; 
enter  edge  by  broad  and  high  banks  of  earth 
perhaps  20  ft.  above  the  contained  area,  am 
30  ft.  or  40  ft.  above  the  circumscribing  ditet 
The  railway  passes  east  and  west,  close  souf: 
of  the  mound,  and  cuts  off  a part  of  the  work 
the  road  passes  north  of  the  mound  ; aud  iiorb> 
of  this  a close  fence  shuts  off  from  the  visitors  ^ 
part  of  the  earthwork.  The  entrance  was  o; 
the  east,  or  town  side.  Towards  the  west,  oui 
side  the  ditch,  is  a natural  elevated  platforn 
which,  at  100  yards’  distance,  terminates  in  i 
steep  slope,  and  which  may  have  been  a part  q 
the  defences,  or  perhaps  a safe  penfold  forcattl 
There  was  a mill,  mentioned  in  Domesday,  upc. 
the  river  below  the  castle.  There  is  now  n 
trace  of  masonry  above-ground,  but  the  eartli 
works  look  as  though  they  had  been  built  uponi 

The  two  town  churches  are  handsome.  Oi 
seems,  except  perhaps  the  tower,  wholly  Perpe' 
dioular;  the  other  contains  some  Norman  or  Ear. 
English  work,  with  much  of  Decorated  work,  ai. 
some  of  Tudor  date.  Near  the  George  Hotl 
are  two  large  round-headed  arches  springii 
from  three  fine  Norman  piers.  The  building  i 
which  they  belong  has  been  rebuilt,  or  nearly  6 
in  brick.  Thereissaid  to  have  been  ahospitalbeii 

Althoncrh  the  evidence  is,  on  the  whole, 
favour  of  the  Saxon  origin  of  these  tl 
earthworks,  the  mound  at  Eaton  does  not  form 
important  a feature  as  usual  in  the  burghs 
the  tenth  century,  although  it  is  nevertliek 
present.  But  both  these  works  present- 
feature  which  is,  independently  of  tho  inouc 
very  common  in  works  of  their  class,  and  vc 
uncommon  in  those  of  admitted  British  . 
Roman  origin.  Not  only  is  there  a mound,  b 
the  level  of  the  area  contained  within  the_  inn 
ditches  is  generally  higher  than  the  land  imir 
diately  around.  This  is  remarkably  so  at  Buil, 
and  Kilpeck,  among  many  others,  and 
apparently  intended  to  give  the  domestic  bui 
iugs  greater  safety,  and  au  advantage  wh- 
actually  attacked.  This  distinction  does  not  sei 
to  have  been  pointed  out,  aud  it  is  possible  tb 
upon  it  may  turn  the  identification  of  many  orb 
earthworks,  the  date  of  which  is  now  iinkiiov 
1874.  G.T.  C, 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS: 


Tnn  two  small  rooms  at  No.  168,  New  Bod 
street,  contain  what  is,  in  the  relation  ■ 
quality  to  quantity,  the  best  exhibition  in  tow 
one  in  whicii  every  picture  has  a distinct  mot 
and  object, and  comes  above  the  average  staadtr 
in  regard  to  e.xeciUion  and  artistic  feeling,  thou 
tho  subjects  may  not  be  alvs’ays  of  the  nv 
interesting  kind.  The  place  of  honour  is  assigr 
this  year  to  Corot,  whose  large  work; 
Sebastian  ” (28) , seems  to  be,  in  general  compci 
tion,  suggested  by  Titian’s  celebrated  “Mart; 
dom  of  St.  Peter,”  which  is  at  least  rccalledl 
the  arrangement  of  the  group  of  figures  on  t 
ground,  the  tall  mass  of  trees  over,  aud  the  t. 
attendant  cherubs  visible  in  them.  BuW 
solemn  calm  pervades  this  modern  work,  both 
the  figures  and  the  grand  dark  masses  of  folia 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  wild  tempestuous  act 
of  the  Venetian  master’s  work.  The^sa 
painter  is  represented  by  “ The  Goatherd,  m 
in  his  usual  style  (43)  ; “ A Corner  of  theFor 
of  Fontainebleau”  (48),  and  others.  Landsoa]! 
predominate.:  of  the  few  figure-subjects,  we  n- 
mention  Manet's  life-size  study  of  “ A Spaniar 
(-1.);  Madrazo’s  clever  little  figure,  “ In  I 
Boudoir  ” (6)  ; Alma  Tadema’s  " Wedd, 

Present”  (10),  two  heads  in  a lozenge-sbap 
frame  bending  together  over  a picture  : hi 
more  than  the  eye  of  the  bride  is  visible  beh, 
the  head  of  her  partner,  but  there  is  mi 
expression  of  pleasant  humour  in  tne  ^ 
Roybet’s  “Negress  Charming  a Heron  (oU. 
a splendid  study  of  colour  and  finish  of  det 
Veyrassat’s  horses  are  as  gooil  as  o’-*®*'-  ^ 
disembark  from  “The  Ferry-boat  ’ or  Reti 
from  Ploughing”  (26,  29);  and  “ Camels 
ing,”  with  a negro  in  blue  and  reddress  lying 
the  ground  watching  them,  by  Huguet  (bo)> ; 
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I'.ie  advantage  of  novelty  as  well  as  excellence. 
ii.moDg  the  landscapes  Daubigny’s  “ St  Paul’s 
. -om  the  Surrey  side  ” (41),  and  Lambert’s 
>.iDuok.pond  (24),  are  highly  suggestive  j the 
i^)rmer  is  arrayed  in  a misty  atmosphere,  which 
ves  tho  painter  opportunity  for  making  the 
ost  of  his  power  of  dealing  with  grey  tones 
i .id  uncertain  lights.  Among  tho  finest  things 
r.-e  tho  landscapes  by  Marie  Gazin,  “ Wood- 
utherors  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  ” and 
•1  Harvest  - time  ” (110,  118)  j the  former 
>>  noteworthy  composition  of  broken  rocky 
iid  sandy  foreground,  with  a heavy  belt  of 
-ises  shutting  out  the  distance,  and  heightening 
. :■  its  dark  shadow  the  effect  of  the  faint  gleam 
il  light  in  the  sky  above:  the  management  of 
•jo  light  is  equally  fine  in  the  other  work.  To 
lliimilar  class  belongs  the  "Lake  Scene,”  by  J. 
)*.  Joseph  (116),  a perfect  little  poem,  with  its 
pick  green  grass  foreground,  the  dark  wooded 
I nks  beyond,  and  tho  strip  of  lake  white  in  the 
nd.  Hngaet’s"  White  Horses  at  Grass  ” (102) 
■ija  fine  combination  of  _ a wide  moorland  scene, 
itth  studies  of  horses  in  various  attitudes,  and 
c/eshortening.  Sirley’s  » Street  Scenes  ” (140 
•7)  are  interesting  in  their  individuality  of 
tojeot  and  treatment;  and  Leoceur’s  "Street 
t()  Montigny  ” (33)  is  a small  but  admii-able 
Cjoimoii  of  a similar  class  of  subject.  Bellet- 
tf.PoisiU  shows  us  the  " Lake  of  Geneva  ” under 
I lew  and,  m one  sense,  prosaic  aspect,  in  his 
jge  picture  (49)  of  rough  and  transparent 
^ter,  with  two  ferry-boats  at  a quay,  with 
Biir  sterns  to  the  spectator.  But  among  the 
-qre  poetic  works  in  landscape  here,  none  will 
J re  certainly  compel  thoughtful  admiration 
those  of  the  remarkable  painter  Michel, 
■jleoted  and  almost  unknown  during  his  life' 
|>  whose  biography  is  appended  to  this  year’s 
iaiogue.  His  powerful  and  original  studies 
Wf  the  inner  spirit  of  the  landscape  which  he 
giioted  in  such  works  as  " The  Slopes  of 
intmartre”  (130),  and  "A  Lonely  Spot” 
Id).  It  18  seldom  that  we  find  so  powerful 
A impressive  a work  as  the  latter  evolved  from 
a an  apparently  simple  and  everyday  sub- 
i:  Its  loneliness  seems  almost  to  oppress  us  as 
_|jook  at  it.  In  tone  and  feeling  Michel  is  not 
riko  our  own  artist  Cotman,  also  a man  neg- 
fred  in  lus  lifetime;  though  tho  French  painter 

tikes  perhaps  a deeper  chord  with  a more 
ferful  hand. 

Ihoao  who  find  pleasure  from  the  intellectual 
aer  than  the  mechanical  reproduction  of 
fure  on  onnvna,  ahoultl  not  miss  the  eihibition 
iNew  Bond-street. 
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Made  the  mild  law  of  Christ  command, 

O er  Boeptred  might  and  realms  uubleas’d. 
And  from  the  feudal  tyrant's  hand 
Protected  the  oppress’d. 

See  not  ye  in  each  kindling  pile 
Man's  holiest  aspirations  rise. 

Where  gable,  turret,  spire,  same  while 
Seem  yearning  for  the  skies  ? 


Tl^  hope  that  heaven  and  earth  inherits. 
The  love  that  is  Religion’s  breath, 
faith  that  bears  aluft  men's  spirits 
Victors  o'er  Time  and  Death,  ’ 


**’"’*'  pinnacles ; and  still 


their  pinnacle- 

. - i’®?  Bbed^reah  glor^  o’er  the  earth, 


THE  CLOISTER.* 


T But  let  my  due  feet  never  faU 
" walk  the  studious  Cloister's  pale, 

V the  high  embowed  roof, 

f With  antique  pillars  massy  proof.” 

MiJton  » "II  Temeroto.” 

P“™  ■ • * Whit  lovelier 
>i(iipi80Ue  than  its  Cloisters  aud  Virgin  Chapel  ?” 

O.  Wigktwick'i  " Palace  of  ArchUecturr  " 


On,  spare  the  Cloister ! (Churchmen,  listen !) 
lo  pensive  Contemplation  dear  ; 

glisten 

baould  spoiler  s hand  comehere. 

To  he  a learn'd  retreat  for  ever 
Were  spread  its  grove-like  arches,  fair- 
And  wise  and  simple,  dull  and  clever. 

Have  felt  its  witching  air. 

Hero  stay  the  ruthless  workman’s  band 
Por  rarer  beauties  o'er  us  steal  • 

Ijet  this  small  remnant  aoalhless  stand 
ProQi your  “restoring"  zeal. 


Oh!  might  I the  fell  snake  uncoil 
Misnamed  on  earth  “ Church-Restoration 
Now  spreading  o’er  St.  Hilda’s  pile 
its  barbarous  renovation. 


And  glaring  on  what  best  looks  down 

Wo. people, 
Si  or  Minster  s soaring  aisle  alone 
But  humble  viUage  steeple. 


^ holiest  memories  dwell, 

RhJl-  fraught,  and  sacred  story  • 

Shedding  high  Art’s  and  Nature's  spell 
u er  saint’s  and  martyr’s  glory.  ’ 


That  stood  in  Albion’s  springtime,  bare, 
Sole  beacons  of  tho  Gospel’s  light. 

there  shot  the  lurid  glare 
Of  Druid  8 horrid  rite 


That  kept  unqueneh’d  Art’s  precious  rays 
And  ancient  Wisdom’s  lantern  bright-  ' 
haze  ’ 

Of  Medifcval  night. 


drisSr  of  oifeK  r*'*’  in 

Kf  Pm  “oat  beautiful  and  romantiea  ly. 


--  — ..g.u....  o uauauy  nn» 
in  process  of  “restoration,”  Tn  behalf  nf 

8,H. 


ouou  irosu  glory  0 er  me  earth. 

And  give  to  flower,  and  tree,  and  rill 
A new  and  brighter  birth. 

Nature  loves  these  fair  accessions 
lo  her  mde  real  of  breathing  things  t 
Aim  o er  her  aisled-and-tower’d  possessions 
Her  rainbow  mantle  flings. 

gwlands,— flowers  and  mosses  - 

With  Art  8 symmetric  lines  combine; 

* smooth  handiwork  embosses 
With  tracery  divine. 

Now  Beauty’s  self,  their  faithful  keeper. 

Sleeps  neath  their  blending  arches,  fair  • 
And  sunlight,  when  it  wakes  the  sleeper. 

Looks  lovelier  than  elsewhere. 


many  a once-loved  place, 
No  more  we  hear  the  centuries  cry  ■ 
Changed  IS  the  old  familiar  face 
That  bless’d  the  passer  by. 


Theinsulted  Muse  of  History  sighs 
O er  these  her  disconcerted  pages  s 
®^*®*  deem  the  wise. 
Of  Europe’s  twilight  ages. 


And  Architecture,  vigils  keeping 
And  marking  well  each  alter'd  spot. 
^ m Au  *^®^ Ramah,  weeping 

To  find  her  children  not. 


Then  spare  tho  hallow’d  Cloister  wholly  • 
Let  this  secluded  haunt  alone  • ’ 

And  for  some  neighbouring  work,  unholy 
It  may  in  part  atone. 


prayer  is  echo’d,— voice  imploring 
Comes  murmuring  with  tho  Atlantic^  moan 
“o*  yo“r  " restoring,” 
10  Dot  those  aisles  alone.”  ^ 


Let  them  «lon«,"  .o  oft  h.th  .pokeo 
The  p.Ignm  from  Oolurabi.-,  .lore  ■ 
nr  r”!.  Iceep  each  .pell  unbroken 
Uf  lather-land  of  yore. 


They  are  not  yours,  0 Dean  and  Chapter ' 
‘leirioomsofTlie.  ' 

Inherited  by  all  who  apt  are 
J.0  feel  their  beauty,  prime. 


K unmolested, - 


- ouii  nate  lett  unmolested. — 
And  storms  have  pass’d  in  reverence  by. 
VVhat  veara  hn va  Tvifk  ^ 


“kkr.  ma  nave  pass  _ 

What  years  have  with  new  grace'iny^atel’ 
liet  not  true  men  destroy.  ’ 


ThJnk  jou  to  mke  Ibeir  pristine  beeulr  P 
might  vanish’d  years  come  back 
your  most  pleasant  duty 
Iheir  lingering  grace  to  track. 


Tim  hands  that  stamp’d  with  truest  feeling 
T»r*v  PArt,^  BO  e^o^uent,  all  o'er— 


— r—  “•  "Y  0‘vouoni,  ail  0 er — 

The  hearts  their  holiest  influence  dealing- 
Can  these  your  gold  restore  P 


Woold  the  cold  masking  stone  inherit 
bhnnad  memories  of  the  Christian’s  faith 
Ana  many  a dedicated  spirit  ’ 

Not  to  be  quench’d  by  death  ? 


Snob  memorir,  •pmtb  th«,o  brehe.  lineor, 

A likomnsic,  from  eaoli  stone- 

And  Nature  s beautifying  finger 
Has  mark’d  them  for  her  o- 


And  years  stiU  ripening,  may  develope 
Fresh  bloom  sud  beauty  to  tho  day  • 

WhUe  1^,  wallflowers,  moss  envelope’ 

Or  light  and  shadow  play. 

Saititbl  Hrooiyg.- 


AN  EDITORIAL  PALACE. 

Whatetbb  may  bo  thonght  of  the  polltioal 
principles  and  mode  of  propaganda  of  the  most 
famous  Parisian  representative  newspaper,  it  is 
impossible  to  contest  the  keen,  clever  foresight, 
t^ho  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  possessed 
(““"‘Jer  and  oondnotor.  Eor  tho  mass 
of  Parisians,— perhaps  of  Londoners,— the  Figaro 
18  the  only  French  newspaper,  and  JI.  do  Villo. 
messant  the  supreme  Pronoh  journalist.  Of  his 

literary  capacity  there  is  little  to  be  said  ■ it  is 
not  as  a htUratear  that  II.  de  Villemessant  is 
pre-eminent,  but  as  a practical  editor,  as  an  ad. 
mmistrator,  as  a man  whose  fingers  are  exne- 
rmneed  at  the  poise  of  the  age,  whose  weathL. 

ocleotioism  is  so  practical 
that,  being  a Legitimist  himself,  he  has  filled 

wrfr™°°  M / wm  ™ ’‘'®  “'“®  Bopubliean 
writers,  M.  de  Villemessant  has  been  called  the 
Barnnm  of  journalism  : the  sobriquet  is  not  un. 
merited,  and  its  possessor  is  rather  proud  of  it 
Ho  13  onnning  in  the  arts  of  advertisement,  of 
“d  propagating  the  Figaro 
bef  ,re  eveything.  Ha  prints  facsimiles  of 

fhTK,  b°  d a lutters  from 

S tb  Tb  I r r,  “ddrosses  in  Arabic 

f iiVerviews  the  Oomte 

de  Charabord;  and  asoertaioa  that  M.  Thiers 
drinks  four  cups  of  black  coffee  every  morninff 
, and  plays  tno.trao  wifcjj  bis  seoretaiy.  His  lalt 


exploit  of  this  kind  might  be  called  an  archi- 
tectural puff.  More  than  two  years  ago  M.  de 
Villemessant  made  public  announcement  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  furnish  the 
staff,  printers,  &c.,  of  the  Figaro  with  snperla- 
tively  comfortable  quarters.  His  primitive  idea 
was  that  the  new  building  should  be  an  ordinary 
five-storied^  house,  rendered  conspicuous  by  an 
enormous  sign — the  brass  shaving-bowl  of  the 
legendary  barber.  But  the  architect  chosen, 
Aime  Sauffroy,  was  young  and  ambitious.  He 
persuaded  his  employer  that  the  projected  h6tel 
might  be  made  a striking  advertisement,  and 
forthwith  the  present  palace  of  journalism  was 
planned.  Tho  Rue  prouot  was  chosen  as  the 
site.  The  street  is  narrow,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  exc^-ssive  projections,  and  to 
make  the  most  of  the  limited  space  at  command. 
To  satify  these  exigencies  the  Renaissance  style 
was  adopted,  but  as  Figaro  was  created  long 
after  _ Ronsard’s  period,  it  was  the  Spanish 
Renaissance  that  M.  Sauffroy  imitated.  As  it 
is,  he  alleges  that  his  edifice  is  a specimen  of 
pure  Seville  art.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Figaro  hdbel  which  has  just  been 
completed  is  unique  in  Europe  as  a newspaper 
office.  A summary  description  of  its  chief 
characteristics  may  serve  to  show  Eleet-street 
the  estimation  in  which  journalism  is  held  by  its 
chief  French  professor,  M.  de  Villemessant. 

_ The  fa9ade  is  highly  ornamented.  Tho 
jambs  and  mantel  tree  of  the  principal  entrance 
consist  of  squares  of  faience  by  M.  Jnles 
Lcebnifz.  The  door  itself  is  ornamented  with 
out  steel-work  and  slabs  of  msrble  ; the  salient 
edges  of  the  pilasters  at  the  basement  are 
protected  by  bronze  corners.  Tho  balconies  of 
the  first  floor  are  in  iron  and  the  lamps  in  repotess^ 
iron.  The  edifice  is  surmounted  by  an  allegorical 
figure  by  M.  Leon  Perrey,  representing  thepre- 
Biding  Muse^ of  the  Figaro  newspaper,  the  Genius 
of  Actuahto.  The  most  palatial  feature  of  the 
building  18  the  loggia.  It  forms  a saloon  open 
to  the  streets  in  which  the  staff  of  the  Figaro 
will  assemble  on  summer  evenings;  and  on  the 
balcony  before  them  stands  the  statue  of  Pirraro 
executed  by  MM.  Boisseau  and  Amy.  'riua 
work  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  M.  de  Villa- 
messant’s  greatest  advertising  triumphs.  It  was 
announced  in  tbe  spring  of  1873  that  a compe- 
tition would  be  opened  for  a life-size  statue  of 
Tigaro,  and  m addition  to  tbe  model  destined  to 
be  executed  m marble,  and  ornament  the  facade 
of  the  Figaro  hdtel,  the  six  best  statuettes  sent 
in  would  be  purchased  for  the  decoration  of  the 
interior.  The  present  statue  was  selected  from 
htty-two  models,  by  a committee  composed  of 
weli-known  sculptors  and  art-critics.  It  repre 
sents  Figaro  in  Spanish  dress,  his  guitar  slung 
behind  him,  gazing  curiously,  as  though  at  a 
subject  for  his  satire,  and  cutting  his  pen  It 
bears  the  epigraph  from  Beaumarchais’s 
comedy,  Je  taille  encore  ma  plume  et  demande 
A chacun  do  quoi  il  est  question,” 

The  interior  of  tho  editorial  palace  is  infto- 
monsly  disposea.  A flight  of  steps  leads  one 
under  the  porch  to  the  vestibule,  bordered  by  two 
gardimlres  supporting  two  of  tho  statuettes  that 
obtamed  second  prises.  The  first  door  leads  to 
a large  hall  elegantly  decorated.  To  the  left  is 
the  grand  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a 
lamp-stand  formed  by  the  figure  of  a child  in 
bronze.  Opposite  the  staircase  i.s  a species  of 
lodge  where  from  eight  o’clock  to  midnight  a 
rmacteur  is  stationed  to  receive  confidential  com- 
munications, the  gossip  of  the  clubs  and  green- 
rooms,  the  political  and  social  scandals,  and 
anecdotes  of  the  day.  A glass  door,  with 
chiselled  panels,  admits  to  a second  vestibule 
bordered  by  large  jardviiires  containing  rare 
tropical  plants.  Farther  on  is  the  large  hall 
occupied  by  the  bureaux,  the  Spanish  patio  or 
covered  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  on  a 
carved  wood  pedestal,  stands  the  bust  of 
Beaumarchais.  Ou  the  further  side  of  the  court 
18  the  oouncil-chamber,  and  at  the  right  the 
staircase  descending  to  the  maohining-rooms 
Overlooking  the  glass  roof  of  the  paiio  are 
galleries  communicating  at  each  end  with  the 
compositors’  and  folders’  departments.  To  reach 
the  editorial  department,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascend  the  grand  staircase  with  balustrades 
ornamented  with  the  letter  P in  gilded  bronze. 

Un  the  first  story  are  corridors  leading  to 
the  finance  department,  the  cashiers’  and 
bookkeepers  rooms.  At  the  right  a glass  door 
admits  to  the  loggia^  and  on  this  side  are 
also  the  private  offices  of  MM.  de  Villemessant 
and  Magnard  the  two  editors.  At  ths  left  is 

the  rddarieurs'  hail,  lighted  by  avast  bay  giving 
ou  to  tho  street.  At  the  esti’emities  of  this  ball 
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are  the  BecvefcaricB’  cabinets,  near  the  composi- 
tors’  workrooms.  It  is  in  this  hall  that  the 
Fi'jaro  is  written.  Every  member  of  the  staff 
baa  his  table  ; but  for  those  whom  the  incessant 
babel  of  tongues  hinders,  there  are  silent  separate 
studies  at  the  topmost  story.  At  the  second 
story  is  situated  tho  reporters’  hall,  the  Bureau 
des  Informations,  and  a suite  of  apartments  for 
the  use  of  JI.  de  Villemessant,  in  order  that  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  journal  may  remain  the 
last  at  work  when  any  public  event  of  import, 
ance  takes  place.  Above  these  chambers  is  a 
characteristic  department— the  Salle  d Armes, 
where  a fencing. master  officiates  from  rnorning 
to  night,  and  pugilists,  masters  of  single-stick  and 
gymnasLica  are  in  attendance. 

The  chief  builder  of  the  hotel  is  M.  IMont. 
ioye,  one  of  M.  de  Raussmann’s  moat  valued  eo- 
adinters.  The  stucco  work  is  furnished  by  M. 
Hamon,  the  marble  work  by  MM.  Parfonry  aud 
Lemaire.  The  clock-room  and  campanile  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  dial  measures  more  than 
a metre  in  diameter,  and  is  illuminated  at  night. 
Every  hour  there  is  a carillon,  which  plays  the 
first  phrase  of  the  air  from  the  “Barbiere,” 
“ Larcro  al  factotum.”  This  is  a worthy  crown, 
ing  of  an  edifice  dedicated  to  Figaro,  or  rather 
to°his  more  or  less  able  descendants  of  the  Rue 
Drouot. 


Ornamental  Plant-Case  outside  Window. 


WINDOW  GARDENING. 

In  towns,  window  gardening  has  doubtless 
oeen  practised  for  centuries,  under  such  diffi- 
culties  as  those  alluded  to  by  Cowper  : 

“ There  the  pitcher  atands, 

A fragment,  and  the  spoutless  teapot  here  ; 

8ad  witnesses  how  close-pent  man  regrets 
The  country,  with  what  ardour  ho  contrives 
A peep  at  Nature  when  he  can  no  more. 

But  of  late  years  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  this  graceful  and  pleasant  mode  of 
adorning  the  dwellings  of  various  ranks,  both 
high  and  hnmble.  For  many  years  we  have 
occasionally  spared  a column  or  so  of  our 
journal  in  the  promotion  of  so  cheering  and 
charming  an  addition  to  the  attractions  of 
domestic  life  ; aud  it  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to 
us  to  note  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  ill  us. 
trated  work,  such  as  that  on  “ Domestic  Fieri- 
cultnre,  Window  Gardening,  and  Floral  Decora- 
tion,” by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge.*  The  author  gives 
practical  directions  for  the  propagation,  culture, 
and  arrangement  of  plants  and  flowers  as 
domestic  ornaments,  aud  points  out  the  various 
appliances  of  window  gardening,  from  the 
simplest  and  least  expensive  little  brackets  (such 
as  those  registered  by  Mr.  Bachhoffner,  of 

• Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Hatton-garden,  of  which  we  lately  spoke),  to 
the  more  elaborate  conservatories  attached  to 
dwellings, 

To  the  new  work  just  named  we  are  indebted 
for  the  few  remarks  on  window  gardening  which 
we  are  about  to  give. 

Apart  from  tho  beauty  of  flowers  and  the 
pleasure  all  of  us  experience  in  cultivating  them 
around  our  homes,  there  is  the  question  of  health  ! 
to  be  considered.  Many  object  to  plants  in  | 
rooms  or  apartments  on  account  of  their  being 
presumably  unhealthy;  but,  on  the  contrai’y, 
their  influence,  as  Mr.  Burbidge  believes,  is,  in 
most  cases,  exerted  for  our  health  and  benefit. 
Plants  of  peculiar  or  disagreeable  odour,  how- 
ever beautiful,  should  not  be  grown  in  rooms; 
but  nearly  all  the  flowers  we  love  for  their 
freshness,  sweetness,  and  beauty  may,  he  thinks, 
be  tolerated.  Many  persona  instinctively  dislike 
certain  colours  or  odours,  but  these  will  take 
care  of  themselves  in  the  matter.  The  more  wo 
know  about  that  seemingly  mysterious  product, 
ozone,  the  stronger  evidence  do  we  obtain  that 
it  has  much  to  do  with  the  changes  in  human 
health,  noticeable  in  different  localities,  and  at 
varioirs  seasons.  Hence  the  cultivation  of  many 
shrubs  and  plants,  besides  its  economical  or 
i msthetic  value,  has  an  agency  connected  with 
'hygiene;  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a 
' great  many  plants  grown  in  gardens  produce 
much  ozone,  nob  only  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun’s  lAys,  bub  even  after  dusk.  Lavender, 


Wallflower,  Thyme,  Sweet  Violets,  and  Migi 
nette,  may  be  named  as  examples.  It  is  liigl 
probable  that  in  years  to  come  some  part  of  c 
dwellings  will  be  constructed  expressly  for  i 
culture  of  plants  and  flowers.  At  present 
have  a few  conservatories  and  gardens  on  1 
roof,  and  in  time  no  doubt  those  and  otl 
appliances  will  become  imiversal,  especially 
towns  where  space  is  valuable.  There  are  1 
few  houses  where  a charming  little  feiin 
might  not  be  constructed  for  such  plants  as  v 
luxuriate  in  partial  shade.  If  a passage ' 
corridor  is  terminated  by  a window  from  wh' 
n gloomy  prospect  of  telegraph  - wires  a 
blackened  chimney-pots  is  obtained,  nothi 
can  be  more  appropriate  in  such  a position  tl 
a large  glass  case  filled  with  Ferns  aud  otl 
moisture-loving  plants.  The  bottom  can 
readily  cemented  to  prevent  damp,  and  i 
whole  will  form  a source  of  pleasurable  inter 
and  beauty  instead  of  annoyance.  It  v 
always  supply  plenty  of  fresh  green  fronds  a 
spray  for  grouping  with  flowers,  and  require  t 
little  attendance,  except  occasional  syringi 
with  tepid  water.  Plants  are  not  the  exclna: 
things  some  people  imagine,  but  may  be  gm; 
by  every  one  with  more  or  less  success  in 
manner  of  out-of-tbe-way  places  thatwill  read' 
suggest  themselves  to  those  who  love  and* 
' desirous  to  grow  beautiful  flowers. 

I Most  of  the  pretty  little  decorative  plai 
' brought  into  the  London  flower-markets  duri 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  are  either  sec 
lings  or  cuttings  grown  on  in  frames  or  coidp 
outside : and  these  seldom  fail  to  grow  well 
any  ordinary  sitting-room  window,  if  props) 
cared  for.  Of  late  years,  much  improveiM 
has  taken  place  in  room  and  balcony  gardenii 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London;  a 
' one  of  the  best  practical  lessons  as  to  the  plai 
suitable  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained 
taking  a walk  in  any  of  the  West-end  thorong 
fares.  Piccadilly  and  Park  - lane  genera 
; furnish  excellent  examples;  while  nearly  all  t 
plants  grown  in  the  parks  during  the  summ 
I months  are  also  valuable  for  rooms  and  balooni' 
I Where  balconies  do  not  exist,  or  their  ererti 
, is  not  practicable,  the  next  best  thing  is 
window-box  fitted  on  the  sill  outside.  Tbf 
i boxes  are  made  of  various  materials,  and  of  a 
' size.  Those  of  varnished  wood,  virgin  cork, 

I enamelled  tiles,  are  very  pretty,  and  suited  . 
I different  styles  of  architecture.  These  boxes  8 
I well  adapted  for  ordinary  bedding  plants,  bar 
! climbers,  annuals,  and  hardy  and  half-bar 
■bulbs;  but  if  the  culture  of  exotic  Ferns 
' attempted,  a neat  glass  case  can  be 
place  of  the  simple  window-box,  and  in  ti 
i many  of  the  hardier  kinds  will  luxuriate  dun 
I summer  in  all  their  delicate  freshness 
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eauty.  These  cases  do  not  cost  much,  and 
lay  be  constructed  by  any  ingenious  mechanic 
•artizan,  as  an  embellishment  to  his  home. 

It  often  happens  that  the  window-gardener  is 
inched  for  room,  and  has  to  economise  the  space 
i his  command  as  much  as  possible.  There  are 
10  or  two  useful  little  contrivances,  such  as 
•ackets,  for  suspending  plants  on  walls,  either 
aide  or  outside  the  window.  They  are  simple, 
id  can  bo  used  whei'over  there  is  a bare  inch 
' two  of  wall  to  spare ; and  it  generally  happens 
at  there  is  abundance  of  bare  bricks  and  mortar 
out  towns  that  would  bo  all  the  more  attractive 
draped  with  Ivy,  Creeping  Jenny,  Tropmolums, 
involvulus,  or  any  other  foliage  or  flowering 
ants. 

The  Fern  brick  is  for  building  in  walls  at 
Servals  fur  the  reception  of  Ferns  and  drooping 
mts. 

The  illustrations  of  Sir.  Burbidge’s  work  show 
rangements  for  fixing  inside  the  window,  and 
which  the  look-out  is  considerably  improved. 

10  consists  of  a simple  window-box  faced  with 
smelled  tiles,  and  furnished  with  a semi- 
cular  wire  trellis,  over  which  to  train  climbers, 
e box  is  planted  with  fresh  green  trailers  and 
ew  flowering  plants,  raised  either  from  bulbs, 
ids,  or  cuttings,  ns  the  case  may  be.  A couple 
plants  of  Ivy,  Virginian  Creeper,  or  other 
iceful  climbers,  are  planted  at  the  corners  to 
’er  the  arch,  and  a small  hanging  basket, 
nted  with  Creeping  Jenny,  Sedum  Sieboldii, 
idescantia,  or  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  com- 
tes  the  group.  In  Paris  there  are  many 
lilar  arrangements,  bub  Ficus  elastioa  (India- 
tber  plant),  Oleanders,  small  Palms, Dracatnas, 

I other  hard-leaved  foliage  plants,  and  Ferns, 
re  generally  used  to  furnish  them.  These 
:es  may  be  made  gay  with  early-flowering 
bs  during  the  spring  months;  and  a few  seeds 
innuals,  climbers,  and  foliace  plants,  together 
h Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and  Balsams,  will 
ice  to  keep  them  gay  during  the  summer  and 
umn. 

.n  a(iuarium  and  plant-case  combined  pos- 
les  special  attractions  to  many  window, 
leners,  as,  in  addition  to  the  fresh-coloured 
fers  and  foliage,  we  have  tho  sparkle  of  the 
er  and  the  lively  motions  of  its  inmates. 
|bg  aquaria  and  plant-cases  are  made  in 
oils  forms  and  materials,  to  suit  different 
tioDS.  Fixed  outside  the  window,  they  are 
’ ornamental  during  the  summer  months. 
j must  bo  removed  in  winter,  however,  or 
glass  would  bo  broken  by  severe  frosts, 
ther  form  consists  of  a space  for  plants  at 
i end,  and  an  aquarium  in  tho  centre.  These 
very  interesting  room  ornaments,  if  placed 
stand  or  table  near  the  window;  and  they 
be  constructed  so  as  to  be  readily  heated, 
ir  by  a gas-jet  or  small  spirit-lamp.  Aquaria 
specially  valuable  to  those  who  possess  a 
OBCope,  as  they  afford  a never-ending  snpply 
■esh  and  beautiful  objects  for  study.  We 
I mauy  native  plants  and  animals  well  worth 
Qg  to  the  indoor  plant-case  or  aquaria ; and 

t of  the  delicate  Mosses  and  Ferns  will  grow 
ir  on  pieces  of  sandstone,  just  elevated  above 
vater’s  edge,  than  elsewhere, 
my  of  tho  more  tender  and  beautiful  of 
iring  plants  and  ferns  do  not  luxuriate  in 
•rid  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  sitting-room 

11  heated  throughout  the  day  by  a coal-fire, 
at  night  by  a coal-firo  and  gas  combined, 
such  as  fail  to  grow  and  give  satisfaction 
r tho  above  circumstances,  glazed,  or,  as  they 
note  generally  termed,  Wardian  cases,  are 
amended.  These  are  elegant  and  pleasing 

iions  to  the  most  tasteful  and  elaborately- 
Jhed  drawing-room,  while  some  of  the  more 
ion  rustic  forms  may  servo  the  purpose  for 
Cl  they  are  intended  equally  well  in  the 
jjst  sitting-room  of  the  city  clerk  or  artizan. 
e are  made  in  a great  variety  of  designs; 

I being  extremely  light  and  graceful,  and 
I beautifully  fiuished  with  delicate  enamel 
igildiug.  Either  light  castings  of  iron  or 
br  may  be  employed,  or  they  can  bo  con- 
’:ed  of  wood,  according  to  taste;  but  for 

rty  and  lightness  the  former  are  prefer- 
For  Ferns,  Mosses,  Liverworts  (ilfa?'- 
‘ita),  and  many  choice  and  beautiful  exotics, 
a oases  arc  specially  adapted— the  plants 
R succeeding  much  better  in  them  than  in 
h'ier  temperaturo  of  an  ordinary  green- 
j.  They  should  be  furnished  with  a re- 
Scle  of  zinc  or  copper  beneath  to  collect 
or  superfluous  water,  and  in  some  cases 
P appliance  can  be  made  the  means  of 
ifiug  a little  extra  heat  to  the  case  during 
»')  frosty  nights  by  simply  filling  it  up 


with  boiling  water.  Others  are  constructed  so 
as  to  be  readily  heated  by  a small  oil  or  spirit 
lamp ; but  these  contrivances  are  only  required 
in  exceptional  cases,  and  can  then  be  ordered  or 
made  accordingly. 

In  addition  to  the  smaller  cases  for  setting  on 
ornamental  stands  or  tables  in  the  sitting-room, 
it  is  possible  in  mauy  cases  to  construct  a little 
wiodow-conservatory.  Low  French  windows  are 
specially  adapted  for  this  kind  of  thing;  and 
when  tastefully  filled  with  ferns,  ornamental 
trailers,  or  flowering  plants,  are  highly  interest- 
ing as  seen  from  the  apartment.  They  can 
either  be  constructed  outside,  or  within  the  room 
itself.  If  they  are  constructed  outside.it  is  a 
matter  of  choice  whether  they  should  be  ac- 
cessible from  without  only,  or  if  the  window 
should  be  glazed  in  tho  ordinary  way.  As  to  this 
it  depends  mainly  on  the  situation  ; for  if  it  is 
naturally  dry,  then  there  can  be  no  serious 
objection  to  its  opening  into  the  apartment;  but 
if  very  damp,  perhaps  the  window  had  better  be 
glazed  with  thick  crown-glass,  so  as  to  be  damp- 
proof,  and  then  all  necessary  operations  can  be 
carried  on  outside,  without  any  dirt  or  litter 
within  the  apartment.  Those  who  would  carry 
closed-case  gardening  still  further  afield  may 
adopt  a little  “case  conservatory,”  built  out 
from  the  house.  If  constructed  opposite  one  of 
the  sitting-room  windows  the  view  will  be  always 
attractive,  and  it  may  also  servo  as  a roof  to  the 
area  below.  Plants  grow  well  in  such  structures 
if  water  be  thrown  on  the  floor  and  stages  two 
or  three  times  a day  during  hot  sunny  weather. 
Canvas  blinds  on  rollers  should  be  provided  for 
shading  purposes  during  summer ; and  if  the 
culture  of  tender  exotics  is  proposed,  it  can  in 
most  case  be  heated  by  pipes  laid  on  from  the 
fireplace  or  kitchen-boiler.  In  such  a little  house 
a beautiful  and  constantly  interesting  collection 
of  succulent  plants,  containing  several  hundred 
species  could  be  easily  grown  by  the  greatest 
novice  at  plant-culture ; indeed,  if  he  would 
throw  away  his  watering-pot  in  November,  and 
merely  protect  them  from  frost  during  the 
winter  months,  he  could  not  kill  them.  Most 
other  plants  require  watering  carefully  and  regu- 
larly  ; but  succulents  delight  in  a sunny  position, 
with  a moderiitosupply  of  moisture  when  growing 
in  the  summer,  aud  none  whatever  during  the 
damp  cold  months  of  winter. 

The  work  to  which  wo  are  indebted  for  these 
remarks  contains  a long  and  valuable  illustrated 
list  of  plants  suitable  for  room,  window,  or 
balcony  culture.  There  are  also  portions  of  it 
devoted  to  dinner-table  decorations  and  to  de- 
corations of  churches;  and  the  whole  is  illustrated 
by  200  wood  engravings. 


THE  EUSSIAN  AND  HIS.  SPECIAL  WAY 
OF  WORK. 

It  is  not  a littlo  interesting  and  instructive 
occasionally  tn  glance  at  the  position  aud  charac- 
ter of  matters  artistic  and  architectural  in  other 
and  distant  countries— in  places  where  the  indi- 
vidualities of  the  people  in  all  things  make,  in 
spite  of  hindrances,  them  and  their  arts  different 
from  our  own.  Every  now  and  then,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  we  take  occasion  to  remind  our 
readers  of  what  others  beside  ourselves  are  doing, 
and  to  point  to  here  and  there  a something  out 
of  which  some  instruction  is  to  be  got.  Enropo 
is  not  as  yet  quite  toned  down  into  absolute 
uniformity,  though  tho  course  of  things  tends 
pretty  nearly  in  all  directions  to  this  end,  and  all 
the  great  cities  at  least  are  gradually  getting  to 
be  more  and  more  alike.  So  different  from  the 
past  way  of  work  is  the  present  way  of  it,  as  to 
bo  almost  its  direct  opposite.  It  is  a somewhat 
strange  circumstance,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  this 
curious  state  of  things  has  not  attracted  more  of 
attention  than  it  has,  and  that  some  means  have 
not  been  devised  to  show  to  the  world,  or  to  us 
islanders  at  least,  what  that  momentous  change 
really  is  w’hich  is  now  going  on  everywhere,  as 
cities  extend  their  boundaries,  and  get  to  be 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other  by  railway  ties 
and  telegraphic  talking.  The  auspicious  visit  of 
the  Czar  of  all  the  llussias  makes  that  enormous 
empire,  a world  in  itself,  just  now  not  a little 
interesting,  and  one  naturally  inclines  to  ask 
what  that  special  Russian  empire,  among  the 
other  empires,  and  Russian  individuality,  are 
doing,  whereby  it  keeps  pace  with  its  powerful 
though  lesser  neighbours  artistically,  and  in 
things  tending  to  and  guiding  matters  artistic. 
What  the  Russian  has  already  done,  what  he  is 
now  doing,  aud  what  he  ought  to  do  out  oj  him. 


self  as  an  artist  and  workman.  Curions  subjects 
these — worth  glancing  at. 

It  has  often  struck  us,  what  would  have  been 
the  thonghts  of  old  Marco  Polo  could  he  but  rise 
from  his  grave  to  glance  at  the  cities  which  he 
looked  at  with  such  wondering  eyes.  Would  he 
think  them  better  or  worse  ? And,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  would  be  the  thoughts  of  our 
professional  and  artistic  tourists  could  they  but 
see  the  Continental  cities  as  he  saw  them,  before 
railways  were  dreamed  of,  and  before  a thought 
had  arisen  of  any  universal  system  of  improve- 
ment. To  the  eyes  of  old  Marco  every  fresh 
city  ho  came  to  was  a new  surprise, — an  entirely 
different  thing  from  the  last  ho  saw, — a new 
artistic  thought  and  creation,  with  new  sur- 
roundings, aud  new  modes  of  life,  and  costume, 
and  manners;  almost,  indeed,  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  found  himself  in  a new  planet.  Nowa- 
days  all  this  is  in  rapid  course  of  change,  and 
the  modem  traveller  must  needs  bo  on  the  look- 
out for  things  and  signs  of  things,  which  remind 
him  of  the  place  he  has  left.  ‘'Improvement,” 
ns  in  tho  building  of  St.  Petersburg,  meant,  in 
the  mind  of  its  founder,  nearness  to  that  Loudon 
and  Woolwich  to  which  he  came  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  bow  to  go  to  work  to  build  a city, 
or  a ship,  and  to  ” civilise  ” a people.  A 
remarkable  man  indeed  was  the  Czar  Peter  in 
very  mauy  ways,  and  it  would  be  a right  curious 
subject  of  speculation  to  consider  what  such  a 
man,  with  so  intensely  active  a mind  aud  faculty, 
would  have  done  had  he  built  his  new  capital 
city  out  of  materials  got  from  old  Muscovy,  and 
from  “precedent”  to  be  found  in  that  singular 
phase  of  things  which  gave  birth  to  the  Russian 
individuality.  What  has  been  the  loss  and  gain? 
A gain  there  has  been  doubtless,  but  at  how 
immense  a cost ! 

It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  just  now,  to 
glance  for  a moment  at  the  two  great  Russian 
cities,  wide  apart  as  they  are  in  so  many  ways, 
and  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  times,  past 
and  present,  of  Russian  life  and  history. 
Moscow,  or  Moskva,  the  old  capital,  made  so 
famous  during  the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
is  a place  of  note  in  many  ways,  moro  than  half 
oriental ; indeed,  a strange  mixture  of  European 
and  Asiatic  feeling  and  idea.  A tortuous  river 
runs  throughit;  it  is  surrounded  by  a high  wall, — 
a walled  city ; and  the  multitude  of  its  narrow 
and  irregular  streets  thoroughly  realises  to  one 
the  old  way  of  town  and  city-building,  and  plan- 
ning,  wherein  accident  is  found  to  bare  done  more 
than  half  the  work  in  the  production  of  it, — and 
of  the  “picturesque.”  The  celebrated  Kremlin, 
nearly  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  is  surrounded 
by  an  immense  white  wall,  60  ft.  high,  and  about 
a mile  round,  flanked  by  towers,  forming  the 
nucleus  of  the  city, — a remarkable  picture,  in 
the  middle  of  a town,  and  hardly  conceivable  by 
the  inhabiters  of  a modern  and  ordinary  city. 
This  alone  is  enough  to  make  the  Russian  Moscow 
a city  of  note,  with  a distinct  individuality  of  its 
own.  But  there  is  more.  There  is  a second 
quarter,  the  “ Kifcai  Gored,”  or  Chinese  city, 
fenced  round  by  another  wall,  with  moro  towers 
and  buttresses, — a city  of  mark  indeed, — full  of 
strange  things  and  oriental  thoughts,  and  full 
of  green  trees  too,  like  Damascus  ; for  round  the 
Kremlin,  as  a centre,  two  large  circles  have  been 
drawn,  the  circumference  of  each  one  consisting 
of  wide  belts  of  finely. planted  trees, — a delightful 
thought  in  a crowded  city,  and  full  of  refreshing 
influences.  Tho  zone  between  the  Kremlin  and 
the  Chinese  city,  the  Kitai  Gorod,  is  named  tho 
Beloi  Gorod,  or  White  City ; the  other  zone  is  the 
“ Zmeluoi  Gorod.”  The  burning  of  Moscow  in 
1812  did  but  little  in  changing  the  direction  or 
character  of  tho  streets  of  this  strange  place; 
these  streets  being  as  uneven  and  tortuous  as 
ever.  Numerous  “paltry  lanes,”  as  the 
“ Guide  ” says,  open  all  at  once  into  magnificent 
squares ; and  rows  of  “ little  yellow  wooden 
houses  ” abut  on  vast  colossal  structures.  But 
in  spite  of  our  respectable  guide,  we  must  con- 
tend that  it  is  just  here  that  the  really 
pictureoqiio  and  architecturesque  opens  out  on 
us,  for  it  is  down  these  narrow  and  tortuous 
ways,  opening  out  into  wider  spaces,  with 
colossal  sights  in  the  far  distance,  that  the  real 
artistic  secret  and  mystery  lies.  A city  cannot 
be  made  up  wholly  of  “glittering  gold”  and 
“ brightened  silver,”  or  wholly  of  grand  squares. 
There  must  needs  be  contrast.  There  is  here 
the  old  Palace  of  the  Czars,  of  four  stories,  each 
one  of  them  smaller  as  you  ascend,  till  the  top- 
most  of  all  contains  but  a single  room.  It  is 
surrounded  with  balconies,  with  stairways  to  each 
story,  a sort  of  Tower  of  Babel  in  miniature. 
There  is  the  Cathedral  too,  in  which  the  Russian 
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Emperors  are  crowned,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
state  and  ceremony  which  one  can  but  barely 
fancy  in  the  old  Gothic  days,  when  Art  was  in 
liTing  action.  It  was  founded  in  1325,  and  was 
certainly  built  in  an  age  when  nobody  in  the 
architectural  way  thought  of  copying  ! And 
then,  for  we  must  needs  pause  somewhere,  there 
is’darknesB  visible  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
wherein  all  that  remain  of  the  Kussian  Czars  lie 
entombed,  from  the  Czar  Ivan  to  the  Great  Czar 
Peter.  An  imposing  and  solemn  house  of  the 
mighty  dead,  with  memories  not  of  themselves 
alone,  but  of  the  many  millions  whom  they  ruled 
over  so  despotically  and  with  such  absolute  sway. 

On  the  walls,  in  fresco,  close  to  his  dead  body, 
there  is  painted  his  “ figure  ” in  a white  robe— all 
that  remains  of  each  Czar  ! 

By  way  of  perfect  contrast  to  this  quaint  and 
antique  city  of  Moscow,  we  may  now  glance,  but 
for  a moment,  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  modern 
capital,  almost  water-surrounded,  for  advantage 
has  been  taken  in  its  building  of  the  many 
branches  of  the  river, — the  Neva, — as  they  flow 
into  the  Gulf  of  Finland ; indeed,  the  city  is  built 
on  a series  of  islands.  So  low  is  the  site,  that 
but  for  the  domes  and  spires  of  the  churches, 
the  city  cannot  be  seen  till  you  are  close  upon 
— iudeed,  one  may  say  actually  in  it.  Unlike 
tortuous  Moscow,  the  streets  of  this  modem 
city  are  straight  as  arrows,  unbroken  by  the 
slightest  interruption.  The  architecture  of  it, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  “ Renaissance,”  more  or 
less  pure  or  impure.  It  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate such  a place  as  this  without  a feeling  of 
regret  that  some  kind  of  indigenous  architecture, 
purely  Russian,  did  not  grow  up  while  it  was 
building,  and  which  might  have  developed  itself 
in  the  very  act  of  that  building  and  necessary 
contriving.  It  was  a magnificent  opportunity 
unhappily  lost,  for  the  Russian  seems  to  have 
a certain  vague  feeling  for  the  large  and  colossal. 
St.  Petersburg  is  approaolied  for  long  miles 
through  an  almost  savage  wilderness,  a low 
swamp,  flat,  and  covered  with  lakes  andswamps, 
and  enormous  forests — pathless  and  gloomy 
forests;  so  that  out  ofit  mightjwell  be  supposed  to 
rise,  not  a Renaissance,  or  even  a Gothic  city, 
but  asometbing  sui  generis, — a new  architectural 
and  artistic  idea,— a something  in  short  purely 
and  entirely  Russian ! Leave  the  Russian  to  his 
own  ways,  and  thoughts,  and  materials,  and 
modes  of  work,  and  with  his  despotisms  to  com- 
mand  and  to  guide,  what  wonders  of  new  giant 
strength  and  original  forms  might  he  nob  bring 
forth  ? 

It  would  most  surely  be  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  vast  importance  and  influence  of 
these  visits,  such  as  the  Czar  is  now  making  to 
our  insulated  and  island  home.  It  does  as  much 
as  can  be  done  to  bring  two  different  nations 
together,  and  so  fur  to  make  of  them  one,  and 
to  confirm  that  harmony  between  them  which  all 
must  so  much  desire.  But  with  all  ihis  there  is 
no  little  danger  in  it.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things,  this  very  harmony  has  a tendency  to 
make  them  alike,  and  by  mutual  borrowing  and 
giving,  to  make  what  they  do  the  same.  The 
fine  art  of  England  and  the  fine  art  of  Russia 
are  surely  distinct  things,  and  ought  to  be  so. 
Iq  climate,  productions,  mental  power  in  the 
people,  and,  what  is  quite  as  much,  in  power  and 
kind  of  hand  work,  there  most  surely  is,  and 
must  be,  and  ought  to  be,  a difference  and  wide 
enough  distinction  between  the  two  distinct  races 
and  countries.  Is  it  desirable  to  make  them 
alike, — for  the  Russian  to  build  as  the  Eoglish- 
man  builds,  for  them  to  paint  as  we  paint,  and 
for  them  to  carve  and  sculpture  as  we  carve  and 
sculpture  ? The  great  tendencies  of  the  time  are 
most  undoubtedly  towards  this  amalgamation  of 
powers,  and  this  intermingling  of  processes,  aud 
interchange  of  materials.  But  this,  whatever 
may  be  its  advantages,  must  tend  powerfully  to 
weaken  the  resultant  acts,  and  to  destroy  the 
individuality  of  each.  We  have  seen  some  wood- 
carving by  Russian  peasants,  of  animal  forms 
peculiar  to  Russia,  which  moat  surely  could 
not  have  been  made  any  the  better  by  the  bor- 
rowing in  any  way  from  foreign  sources,  so 
thoroughly  characteristic  and  national  were 
they;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  could  not 
imagine  any  but  a native  - bom  Russian  doing 
the  work.  It  took  us  back  in  thought  to  old 
Muscovy,  and  to  the  days  of  the  founders  of 
the  great  and  colossal  power  which  now  stretches 
from  sea  to  sea.  We  could  not  help  putting  it 
to  ourselves,  how  far  and  in  what  way  could 
even  an  old  Greek  of  the  Phidias  time  improve 
on  this  truly  characteristic  work  ? Why,  refine 
on  it,  some  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  answer. 
May  be  so  ; but  then  in  this  very  process  of 


refining  would  no  little  of  the  rude, — nay, 
savage, — life,  so  apparent  in  the  carving,  be 
sacrificed,  and  thus  so  much  of  the  indi- 
vidualised work  made  to  disappear,  and  its  strict 
nationality, — its  intense  “ Russianism,”  if  we 
may  use  the  term, — helplessly  lost  ? We  cannot 
but  think  that  such  considerations  as  these  are 
worth  the  attention  of  those  why  are  so  eager  to 
borrow,  and  so  willing  to  lend.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  the  intense  sunlight  and  the  parched 
sand,  and  the  glacier  ice  and  leaden  sky,  in  the 
same  picture.  We  must  be  content  to  have  first 
one  and  then  the  other.  In  this  wonderful 
world,  and  of  which,  after  all,  we  have  seen  and 
know  BO  little,  there  is  an  infinity  of  differences, 
as  there  needs  must  be ; and  it  is  certain  that 
the  colourless  poles  and  the  suulit  equator  are 
distinct  things,  and  nothing  is  to  be  got  by 
attempts  to  amalgamate  them.  North  aud  South 
Russia,  even,  are  themselves  distinct, — the 
Crimea  and  Northern  Siberia, — aud  it  would 
seem  to  be  all  but  impossible  to  find  an  art  or 
an  architecture  common  and  suitable  to  both,  so 
wide  apart  and  so  different  in  their  surroundings 
are  they.  In  the  nature  of  things  this  is  so, 
and  the  great  effortof  the  future  will  be  to  elicit 
from  each  separated  individuality  what  it  has  in 
it  peculiar  to  itself.  No  place  on  earth  could 
profit  more  by  taking  this  thought  to  heart  than 
Russia,  by  its  individualised  people  and  by  its 
Czar.  


HOMES  OF  WORKPEOPLE  IN  EUROPEAN 
TURKEY, 

The  dwelling-houses  for  example,  of  the 


_ _ varying  proportions, 

which  constitute  the  staple  of  their  food. 

The  bouse  described  is  one  of  the  lowest 
order.  If  a labouring  man  has  been  at  all 
prosperous,  he  may  have  two  or  more  rooms  to 
his  house,  besides  stabling  for  live  stock,  aud  i 
outhouses  for  fodder.  The  average  cost  of  a 
house  of  sun-dried  bricks,  is  251.  per  room.  The 
skilled  workmen  and  artizans,  who  have  their 
homes  in  the  larger  villages  and  in  the  towns, i 
are  generally  provided  with  more  comfortable 
and  better  furnished  houses.  The  ground  floor,' 
with  two  or  more  rooms,  and  a passage  between 
them,  is  built  of  stone  rubble,  laid  in  lime  and 
sand  mortar:  the  upper  floor  is  composed  of  a 
framework  of  woodwork,  the  interstices  of  which 
are  filled  in  with  sun-burnt  bricks,  and  plastered 
within  and  without  either  with  clay  w'hitewnshed; 
or  else  with  lime  aud  sand  stucco.  The  floors  and 
ceilings  are  planked,  and  the  windows  glazed 
There  are  fireplaces  only  in  the  lower  rooms: 
which  the  family  live  in  during  the  winter.  0 
this  kind  of  house,  with  rooms  varying  from  twc 
to  twelve,  the  towns  in  Turkey  are  mostlj 
built. 

In  Koordistan  the  labouring-classes  are  ver 
badly  housed.  Their  dwellings,  generally  speak 
ing,  consist  of  a small  cow-house,  and  two  room 
made  of  miid  and  rough  stones,  with  walls  3 
thick  on  the  ground-floor,  all  communicating  on 
with  another,  covered  with  a heavy  earthe 
roof  also  3 ft.  thick,  laid  on  large  bare  pin 
poles.  The  walls,  as  the  ceilings,  are  bare,  an 
pierced  with  small  glazed  windows,  which  i 
winter  are  pasted  over  with  oiled  paper  to  exclud 
the  cold.  Ventilation  there  is  none,  and  tl 
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straw,  is  used  as  cement.  The  foundations  are 
composed  of  stone  rubble,  and  are  carried  to  a 
height  of  12  in.  to  IS  in.  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  On  the  stone  layer,  which  is  likewise 
cemented  with  clay  and  straw,  the  sun-dried 
bricks  are  laid  ; at  certain  prescribed  intervals 
the  walls  are  bound  by  rough-hewn  strips  of 
.^yood, — oak,  beech,  or  pine,  according  to  circum- 
stances,— which  are  laid  in  parallel  rows  along 
the  outer  and  inner  edges  of  the  rising  wall,  and 
held  together  by  means  of  cross  pieces  fastened 
to  them  by  iron  nails.  The  pent  roof  is  almost 
invariably  tiled.  In  some  localities  slabs  of  a 
kind  of  cross-grained  slate  or  shale  are  used 
for  the  purpose  j these  being  heavy,  the  rafters 
which  support  them  require  to  be  proportionately 
strong,  and  consequently  this  style  of  roofing  is 
considerably  more  expensive  than  the  light  kiln- 
baked  gutter  tiles.  The  house  rarely  consists  of 
more  than  one  room,  in  which  the  labourer  and 
his  family  live  together.  The  dimensions  of  the 
single  room  vary  between  15  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and 
12  ft.  by  10  ft.  superficial,  and  the  height  8 ft. 
to  10  ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling.  There  is  always 
an  open  fireplace  nearly  level  with  the  floor ; 
it  is  provided  with  a flue  for  carrying  off  the 
smoke.  The  one  or  two  windows  are  very  small, 
are  never  glazed,  but  are  closed  with  a wooden 
shutter  which,  when  open,  lies  within  the  thick. 
ncsB  of  the  walls.  In  the  walls,  which  are  30  in. 
to  36  in.  thick,  are  left  two  or  more  recesses, 
fitted  with  shelves;  and  all  around  the  inner 
walls,  near  the  ceiling,  there  is  a narrow  wooden 
shelf.  IVooden  pegs,  stock  into  the  walls,  serve 
to  support  a variety  of  articles.  The  walla  are 
plastered  within  with  clay  aud  whitewashed. 
The  floor  is  of  hard  clay,  overlaid  with  coarse 
rush  matting  in  the  places  where  the  inmates 
sleep  in  winter  time.  During  the  summer  they 
prefer  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a sort 
of  verandah  with  which  some  of  thehonsea  are  pro- 
vided. The  material  of  which  the  walls  are  made, 
their  great  thickness,  small  windows  and  doors, 
all  contribute  to  keep  the  interior  warm  during 
the  winter.  A chip  of  resinous  wood  serves  as 
light,  although  light  is  not  long  required,  since 
the  habit  is  to  retire  very  early  to  rest,  and  to 
rise  shortly  before  daylight.  The  labourer  and 
his  family  sleep  on  the  floor,  either  upon  the 
rush  mats  or  else  upon  goat’s-hair  sacking.  All 
sleep  in  the  clothes  in  which  they  have  done 
their  work. 

Those  who  can  afford  the  expense,  provide 
themselves  with  a copper  stew-pan ; but  for  the 
most  part  an  earthenware  pan  or  pot,  costing 
2d.  or  3d.,  is  their  only  cooking  utensil.  The 
meal  of  the  day  labourer  and  peasant  is  com 
posed  of  a dish  of  stewed  beans  or  lentils,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  onions  or  leeks,  salt,  pickled 
cabbage,  and  green  peppers,  and  garlic  and  red 
pepper,  as  a condiment,  are  eaten  with  the  half- 
baked  brown  bread  of  mixed  grain,  maize. 


bitant  demands  of  wood  and  charcoal  dealei 
fire  is  maintained  by  burning  cakes  callc 
“tezeb.”  This  is  made  of  dried  cow  and  hor. 
dung,  collected  during  summer  aud  winter  in 
trough,  which  stands  at  the  side  of  every  bout 
mixed  with  straw.  The  cakes  are  burned^ 
deep  circular  holes  sunk  in  the  ground,  inwbi 
also  the  greater  part  of  the  family  food  is  cookf 
Such  a contrivance,  called  a ” tuudoor,”  is  insuj 
cient  in  itself  to  provide  tlie  necessary  wann 
during  the  penetrating  cold  of  the  country:: 
over  the  tuudoor  is  placed  an  open  framework 
wood,  covered  with  a large  thick  woollen  quilt 
cloth  large  enough  to  extend  several  feet  ■ 
round.  The  different  members  of  the  fami 
when  not  employed,  sit  under  this  quilt  dnrii 
the  day,  wrapping  it  about  them  as  well  as  tl 
can,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  heat  of  the  tundi 
as  much  as  possible  about  their  extremities.  . 

In  Koordistan  there  are  no  divisions  in  I 
several  branches  of  work  belonging  to  ei 
occupation  ; thus,  for  instance,  the  carpenter! 
while  executing  the  rudest  work,  at  the  sa 
time  a kind  of  cabinet-maker,  jciner,  sash-fral 
worker,  and  not  unfreqnently  a mason  as  w 
The  mason  is  also,  as  occasion  requires,  a sta 
cutter,  a plasterer,  or  bricklayer.  As  archite 
are  unknown,  he  it  is  too  who  invariably  pi 
the  house  and  provides  the  estimates  of  expet 
which  he  does  remarkably  well,  cousideving  ti 
he  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  carries  on  : 
work  simply  by  rule  of  thumb.  Althoi 
attempts  are  made  in  building  and  fui’nish 
the  bettor  class  of  houses,  to  ornament  ceilii 
&c.,  they  are  universally  ill-built,  and  the  o 
pentering  such  that  windows  and  doors  ne 
shut  properly,  and  the  furniture  uothiug  m 
than  crazy  deal  benches,  whose  shabbiness  f 
coarse  condition  are  hidden  by  gaudy  taw; 
cloths.  


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  OFFICE  01 
WORKS. 

We  bear  that  a Commission  has  been  i 
Dointed,  consisting  of  Lord  John  Manners,  F 
i,  . . Trr 1— 1 QfiO  . tlia  E 


Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  1868 ; the  E 
W.  Adam,  the  First  Commissioner  whosuccee 
Mr.  Ayrton  j Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  Secret 
of  the  Treasury ; and  Mr.  Austin,  late  secret 
of  the  office,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on 
results  of  the  changes  in  the  office  andi 
officers,  which  had  been  introduced  when 
Lowe  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

One  effect  of  those  changes,  visible  onongli 
the  public,  was  the  delay  in  proceeding  n 
several  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Law  Cot 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  Natl 
History  Museum  (which  still  creeps  on 
pace),  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  Bet., 
Green  Museum. 


May  23,  1874.] 
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HOMES  OP  DUTCH  WOEKPEOPLE. 

! In  the  Netherlands  the  workman  is  even  more 
iparticnlar  than  his  British  rival  about  having  a 
ihouso  to  himself,  and  this  laudable  feeling  ox- 
[tends  to  tho  poorost  artizan.  Hence,  the  niiuia- 
iture  houses  which  arc  to  be  seen  here  and  there 
in  every  old  town,  and  which  strike  tho  stranger 
laa  80  peculiar.  Tliero  are  instances  “where  the 
jwidth  of  tho  whole  house  barely  exceeds  that 
loftho  street-door,  and  where  a good-sized  bed 
Iwould  certainly  extend  from  wall  to  wall. 

In  every  town  one  meets  with  blocks  or  rows 
pf  houses  built  expressly  for  the  working  classes, 
i^rhoy  are  mostly  on  the  same  modol,  the  size  not 
lillowing  of  any  groat  variety.  The  more  modern 
aaavo  been  built  in  rows  outside  of  the  towns ; the 
ijjlder  aro  to  be  seen  in  the  more  crowded  parts. 
iPassiug  down  a street,  one  notices  here  and  there 
l|i  narrow  passage  about4ft.  wide,  which,  at  first 
•light,  might  be  taken  for  a backway  to  one  of  the 

Iidjoiuiog  houses.  But  entering  by  this  narrow 
)as8a-o  one  steps  out  between  a double  row  of 
neat  brick  houses,  enclosing  a garden  divided  off  by 
ow  hedges  or  palings  into  a number  of  small 
pilots,  three  or  four  paces  square,  each  one  be- 
iDDging  to  the  house  opposite  to  it.  There  may 
jiG  a dozen  houses  on  each  side  all  precisely 
i<like,  and  forming  a single  property,  A common 
^ump  usually  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  en- 
llosnro.  The  garden-plot  of  each  house,  though 
M small,  must  be  accounted  valuable,  for  few  of 
pe  houses  of  this  class  are  without  sometliing  of 
j.ie  kind  j they  serve  as  drying-grounds  for  the 
B^os  of  the  family,  or  for  tho  pots  and  pans 
JTuch  are  being  continually  cleaned,  and  in 
I'hich  the  housewife  takes  so  much  pride, 
y On  entering  a house,  one  stands  in  a room 
■jont  15  ft.  square,  provided  with  a single 
■indow  in  front;  a chimney  in  one  of  tho  side 
halls  is  fitted  with  a small  stove,  the  property 
the  tenant,  which  sufficiently  answers  the 
irposes  of  heating  and  cooking.  In  another 
all  are  one  or  two  cupboards,  the  crockery. 
Gset,  and  pantry  of  the  establishment ; while 
larger  recess,  fitted  with  a bod  and  concealed 
' a curtain,  forms  the  sleeping-place  of  the 
.rents  of  the  family.  Tho  floor  is  generally 
ardetl,  though  not  always;  tho  walls,  about 
p.  or  y ft.  bigli,  are  plastered  and  whitewashed, 
less  papered  by  the  tenant.  The  furniture  of 
{s  room  is  generally  sufficient  for  its  size,  and 
hjrefully  kept.  There  is  no  back-door  or  yard, 
ft!  a corner  of  the  room  is  a steep,  narrow  stair- 
iso,  leading  to  the  room  above,  where  sleep  the 
ganger  members  of  the  family.  An  air  of  order 
(ltd  propriety  pervades  tho  whole  establishment, 
(id  gives  evidence  that  neatness  and  cleanliness 

Si  regarded  as  among  the  first  of  tho  household 
'tues. 

I ,For  a house  such  as  described  tho  rent  is 
} out  28.  or  2b.  6d.  per  week  in  a town  like 
Hague.  In  the  small  country  towns  it  is 
jiturally  less.  Such  houses  are  supposed  to 
I'Uru  10  per  cent,  to  their  owners,  for  which 
b no  deduction  must  be  made  for  taxes  and 
.S)airs. 

dlln  tho  newer  portions  of  most  of  the  largo 
t jvns,  and  towards  their  outskirts,  long  rows  of 
uses  have  been  built  on  land,  which,  having 
8^t  less  in  the  purchase,  has  been  more  libe- 
illy  distributed.  These  houses,  though  about 
tU)  same  size  as  others,  have  been  arranged 
to  some  of  the  comforts  and 
i^’esaities  of  life  ; a covered  place  in  the  middle 
I the  row  has  been  i*eaerved  for  a common 
:amp  and  washhouse;  the  walls  of  the  upper 
jh'Qi  rise  higher  before  slanting  off  the  roof ; 
W gardens  are  larger  j and  instead  of  the  houses 
j(,iig  built  in  back  courts,  they  are  arranged  in 
; sets ; or  parallel  rows  of  them  placed  back  to 
.'ijjk,  and  with  pretty  gardens  separating  the 
T cks  which  abut  themselves  on  some  wide 
looet  or  canal  at  one  end,  while  the  other  is 
J 'mfied  by  the  open  fields.  Nothing  can  bo 
Titilthier  than  such  au  arrangement,  and  the 
■ ' ts  of  such  cottages  do  not  exceed  that  of  those 
.lown. 

n 'Vithin  tho  last  six  or  seven  years  have  sprung 
'!  I model_  lodging-houses  for  the  labouring 
!■  .sses,  being  built  by  companies  issuing  their 
i . ids  with  coupons,  paying  fixed  dividends 
ii.ountiug  to  5 per  cent,  per  annum.  In  some 
:j  /hese  cottages  a not  unsuccessful  attempt  has 
! • made  to  attain  the  advantages  of  the  Conti- 

‘italflat system withoutdbingviolencetothe pre- 
ices of  the  tenants  in  favour  of  separate  houses. 

■ oy  aro  built  in  rows  like  the  other  cottages 
. .1  with  double  rows  looking  opposite  ways  into 
arate  gardens.  A front  door  opens  towards 
garden.  The  cottage  is  inhabited  by  two 


families.  One  owns  the  ground  floor,  consisting 
of  two  rooms  looking  opposite  ways,  and  has 
the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  garden-plot  on  one 
side.  Tho  other  family  inhabits  the  upper  story 
to  which  there  is  direct  access  by  a staircase 
loading  up  from  a front  door  on  tho  opposite 
side,  and  has  the  exclusive  use  of  the  other 
garden  as  well  as  an  attic  iu  the  roof.  The  idea 
of  this  arrangement  is  that  as  the  houses  are 
built  in  rows,  and  as  the  two  families  which  in- 
habit  any  one  house  have  separate  doors  and 
separate  gardens  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
bouse,  they  have  even  less  to  do  with  each  other 
and  see  less  of  each  othei*  than  they  do  of  tlieir 
next-door  neighbours,  and  have  every  oppor- 
tunity therefore  of  remaining  as  much  strangers 
to  each  other  as  though  they  were  in  the  next 
street,  which  indeed  they  may  bo  said  to  be.  Tho 
economy  in  cost  of  construction  and  in  space  of 
this  plan  over  that  of  two  separate  houses  placed 
back  to  back  is  apparently  limited  to  there  being 
but  one  staircase  instead  of  two,  though  even 
this  sounds  more  than  it  really  is,  inasmuch  as 
staircases  used  merely  to  mount  to  the  sleeping, 
apartments  need  not  be  either  so  large  or  expen- 
sive as  the  one  which  is  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication for  a whole  family  with  the  street 
below.  The  leading  advantage  appears  to  be,  the 
free  current  of  air  which  may  at  any  moment  be 
obtained  by  either  family  by  means  of  windows 
facing  opposite  directions.  Though  built  with 
every  convenience  and  improvement  which  can 
bo  reasonably  expected,  the  rent  for  the  ground- 
floor  at  the  Hague,  for  example,  is  not  more  than 
2a.  Id.,  and  the  upper  portion  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  attic,  2s.  8d.,per  week. 

The  Dutch  artizan  can  live  comfortably  and 
contentedly  on  what  would  ill  suffice  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  an  English  labourer.  The  usual 
wages  of  a skilled  artizan,  such  as  a carpenter, 
joiner,  plumber,  or  smith,  may  be  reckoned  in 
the  larger  towns  of  Holland  at  about  IGs.  per 
week;  his  wife,  perhaps,  adds  Sa.  or  4s.  by 
taking  in  washing ; and  the  man  himself,  by 
working  out  of  doors  on  odd  jobs,  often  adds 
another  shilling  or  two.  A steady  family  woiald 
thus  find  the  united  earnings  not  fall  far  short 
of  22s.  a week. 

The  hours  of  labour  in  the  summer  are  gene- 
rally twelve,  including  intervals  for  two  or  three 
meals.  These  consist  of  breakfast  at  about  eight, 
dinner  about  midday,  and  occasionally  tea  to- 
wards the  evening.  Breakfast  consists  of  a 
sandwich  made  of  a thin  slice  of  a peculiar 
liigh-flavoured,  but  not  unjjalatable,  black  bread 
with  butter,  and  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar. 
Dinner  always  begins  with  potatoes  ; afterwhich 
comes  a mess  of  carrots,  turnips,  or  other  vege- 
tables, boiled  together  iu  a liberal  allowance  of 
fat;  fish,  when  in  season;  and  it  is  followed  by 
a cup  of  tea.  Beer  is  not  drunk  at  meals,  as  with 
us ; there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  the  gin-shop 
is  occasionally  visited.  If  the  workmen  frequent 
the  cook-shop,  they  get  their  fill  of  greasy  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables  for  twopence.  Meat  is 
rarely  tasted  by  the  working  classes ; it  forms 
no  part  of  the  bill  of  fare  either  for  the  man  or 
his  family;  if  ever  indulged  in,  it  is  at  the 
Sunday  meal,  when  the  whole  household  share 
the  delicacy.  If  prosperous  and  happy,  tho 
Dutch  workpeople  owe  it  to  their  own  patient 
industry,  their  provident  habits,  and  their  natural 
contented  disposition.  In  Mr.  Nicholl’s  report 
to  her  Majesty’s  Government  on  tho  condition  of 
the  Dutch  workpeople,  he  observes,  “ Nothing 
can  exceed  tho  cleanliness,  the  personal  pro- 
priety,  and  the  apparent  comfort  of  the  people  of 
Holland.  I did  not  see  a house  or  a fence  out 
of  repair,  or  a garden  that  was  not  carefully 
cultivated.”  The  people  “ appear  to  be  strongly 
attached  to  their  Government,  and  few  coun- 
tries possess  a population  in  which  the  domestic 
and  social  duties  aro  discharged  with  such  con- 
stancy.” 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION : THE 
QUEENSLAND  ANNEXE. 

A GOOD  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  Exhibition  of  the  current  year  can  be  pro- 
nounced complete,  but  happily  steady  progress 
is  being  made.  Numerous  objects  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  some  of  them  from  far 
distant  countries,  are  being  added  almost  daily 
to  the  remarkable  and  fairly  complete, — in  some 
instances  very  full  and  rich, — groups,  in  different 
departments  of  the  fine  arts,  in  lace,  leather, 
work,  sanitary  appliances,  and  machinery  in 
motion  that  have  been  exhibited  daily  since  the 
Exhibition  opened. 

Recently,  the  productions  of  the  fertile 


colony  of  Queensland  were  offered  for  public 
inspection.  A good  many  of  the  cases  are  still 
empty,  but  there  is  sufficient  in  the  number, 
variety,  and  character  of  the  exhibits,  and  espe- 
cially iu  their  admirable  arrangement,  to  mako 
the  iittlo  section  well  worth  a visit.  The  scien- 
tific and  methodical  arrangement  of  the  objects 
shown  last  year,  has  been  retained  very  wisely; 
and  visitors  are  enabled  to  inspect,  systematically, 
specimens  of  the  rocks,  soils,  and  productions  of 
the  Alluvial,  Cretaceous,  Mezozoic,  Carbonaceous, 
PalcBOzoic,  Devonian,  Metamorphio,  Granitic, 
Trappeau,  and  Volcanic  districts  and  formations. 
The  coloured  photographs,  and  other  cleverly, 
executed  coloured  illustrations,  are  in  themselves 
an  interesting  exhibition,  and  well  fitted  to  give 
not  only  an  accurato  idea  of  the  varied  character 
of  the  districts  represented,  but  also  of  their 
flora  and  fauna,  and  of  the  habits  and  pursuits  of 
the  colouiats. 

The  productions  include  a profuse  variety  of 
the  beautiful  woods  of  the  colony,  in  specimens 
of  diS'erent  species  of  the  auricaria,  tho  euoalyp. 
tus,  tho  acacia,  &c.  Among  other  vegetable 
productions,  numerous  fine  specimens  are  shown 
of  hemp,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  maize,  wheat, 
and  other  cereals,  tobacco,  bark  for  tanning,  from 
the  desert  sandstone,  and  wines  from  richer 
regions.  The  animal  productions  include,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  numerous  specimens 
of  coooons  and  silk,  of  leather  and  leather  goods, 
and  of  wool  of  different  kinds  and  in  varions 
conditions  as  regards  washing  and  dressing. 
The  mineral  productions  of  the  colony  are  rich 
and  varied;  one  of  the  most  notable  exhibits  in 
this  department  is  a splendid  block  of  malachite 
(part  polished),  and  metallic  copper  from  the 
Peak  Down  Mines ; there  are  also  numerons 
large  ingots  of  pure  copper  and  tin,  specimens  of 
copper  ore,  gold  nuggets,  specular  iron  from 
Gilbert  River,  lode  tin,  crystals  of  tin  ore, 
beautifully-veined  agates  and  pebbles,  crystals, 
lustrous  opals,  marbles,  white,  grey,  red,  and 
variegated,  of  almost  all  varieties  of  colour.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  numerous  specimens 
of  coal  from  the  valuable,  and,  in  some  instances, 
easily  accessible,  mines  of  the  colony,  with 
samples  of  iron  ore,  fireclay,  &c. 

A number  of  very  interesting  objects  havo 
been  placed  recently  in  the  annexes,  consisting 
of  leather,  whips,  harness,  and  saddlery ; Belgian 
furniture  (very  superb),  models  of  vine  farms, 
drawings  by  students  iu  the  art -schools  and 
others,  many  of  them  of  lace,  brocades,  and 
other  fabrics,  excellent  in  design,  and  exquisite 
in  delicacy  of  tracery  and  execution.  A group 
of  Japanese  objects  in  bronze  vases,  porcelain 
tablets,  screens,  &o.,  ai'e  characteristic,  and  well 
worth  examination  and  scrutiny. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  OFFICES,  BOMBAY. 

The  building  for  tho  Public  Works  Offices  is 
erected  on  the  Esplanade  in  continnation  of 
Church  Gate-street.  It  was  designed  by  Colonel 
St.  Clair  Wilkins,  Royal  (late  Bombay)  Engi- 
neers,  and  faces  the  Post-office.  The  walls  are 
built  of  blue  basalt  rubble  masonry,  faced  with  a 
similar  basalt,  roughly  dressed  on  the  face,  in 
courses  of  4 in.  to  5 in.  in  height,  no  atone  being 
less  in  length  than  twice  its  height.  The  dress- 
ings ai’e  in  calcareous  sandstone,  obtained  from 
Porebunder  in  Kattiawar,  and  in  some  instances 
in  Coorla  buff  basalt.  The  square  piers  of  tho 
ground-floorare  in  Coorla  stone,  and  the  circular 
columns,  as  well  as  the  detached  columns,  of 
all  windows,  &o.,  throughout  the  building  are  in 
Porebnnder  stone.  The  principal  staircase  is 
in  blue  basalt,  and  the  roof  covered  with  the 
Broomhall  Tile  and  Brick  Company’s  patent 
red  roofing-tile  over  teak  framing.  The  ground- 
floor  is  paved  with  Minton  tiles,  and  the  upper 
floors  are  teak  boarding  over  concrete  sounding 
between  skew-joists  over  ^-in.  planked  ceiling, 
with  the  exception  of  the  corridors,  which  are 
paved  with  Minton  tiles  over  concrete  and  Pore- 
bunder stone,  2i-inch  slabs,  and  teak  joists. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  )Seott,  M'CIel- 
land,  & Co.,  of  Bombay,  and  the  building  has 
cost  lOJd.  per  cubic  foot  (cubical  contents 
above  ground  being  alone  taken) . Colonel  John 
A.  Fuller  is  the  architectural  executive  engineer 
and  surveyor  of  the  presidency  division.  The 
building  was  erected  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendenoeof  Mr.  Wassoodew  Bappoojee,  assistant 
engineer. 


The  Coventry  Sewage  Works.— We  are 
asked  to  say  that  these  works  were  planned  by 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  and  carried  out  by  the 
Geueral  Sewage  Company’s  engineer,  Mr.  Mellias. 


PUBLIC  "WORKS  OFFICES,  BOMBAY. Col.  St.  Clair  Wilkins,  R.E.,  Architect. 
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MPROVEMENT  OF  LONDON  POOH-CLASS 
DWELLINGS. 

The  recent  debate  in  the  Commons  gives  great 
lOpe  of  decided  measures  being  soon  taken  by 
he  Government  for  carrying  out  some  such  im- 
TOrement  of  metropolitan  poor.class  dwellings 
S is  already  being  carried  out,  to  a certain  extent, 
t Glasgow,  Edinburgh, and  Liverpool.  There  was 
Jn  earnestness  and  practical  expression  in  the 
?inguago  of  the  various  speakers  in  tlie  debate, 
hhich  show  how  strong  a hold  the  subject, has 
aken  on  public  opinion;  and  to  a sanitary 
pioneer  like  the  Builder  this  is  highly  satisfac- 
jjry,  aud  shows  us  cleai'ly  that  our  labours,  and 
tiose  of  others,  in  the  cause,  for  the  last  quarter 
a century  and  more,  shall  now  soon  be  re- 
’arded  by  pi’actical  aud  general  results.  We 
iannot  report  the  debate,  but  must  record  an 
bstract  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth, 
ho  originated  it,  and  of  Mr.  Cross,  the  Home 
ecref  ary,  who  responded  heartily  to  the  call  upon 
is  attention  aud  upon  that  of  the  Goveinment. 
' [r.  Watei'low,  Mr.  M'Cullagh  Torrens,  and  other 
jle  and  influential  Members  of  Parliament,  took 
j »t  in  the  debate. 

, Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth  said  he  desired  to  call 
)ecial  attention  to  the  urgent  importance  of  the 
»roblem3  connected  with  the  present  condition 
lad  future  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of 
i orking  people  in  London.  The  right  hon. 
'hntleman  now  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
' . laying  down  his  programme  at  Manchester. 
Aopted,  as  hia  motto,  “ Sanitas,  Sanitatuiv, 
t nnia  Sanitas.”  In  order  to  show  the  special 
)ed  for  improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
i orking  classes  in  London,  the  hon.  member 
[ ated  his  own  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
;•  iriug  which  ho  bad  made  it  his  business  to 
I sit  the  difierent  parts  of  the  metropolis,  with 
I e view  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  things 
connexion  with  this  subject.  Among  other 
aces,  he  had  beoii  throngh  certain  courts  in 
e neighbourhood  of  Holborn,  through  the  whole 
lirish  of  St.  Giles,  and  throngh  a place,  in  the 
Liighbonrhood  of  that  House,  called  Bedfordbury. 
ijlthough  hon.  members  who  made  short  cuts  in 
Kce  neighbourhood  of  Lincolu’e-iun  might  see 
tany  places  which  they  would  not  like  to  live 
9|,  they  could  have  no  idea  of  the  wretchedness 
ithe  houses  which  were  situated  in  the  imrae- 
j ate  neighbourhood  of  Parliament  itself.  Among 
hje  places  he  saw  there  were  a great  many 
iry  narrow  courts,  approached  by  tunnels 
Uder  houses,  in  which  there  could  not  be  the 
^ghtest  ventilation.  In  many  instances  houses 
J 3re  built  back  to  back,  or  else  with  a small 
[ I'aoe  between  their  backs,  which  was  filled  with 
file  most  disgusting  matters,  contaminating 
lie  air.  The  fronts  of  other  houses  looked  upon 
f|6  backs  of  their  neighbours’  dwellings,  aud 

)ion  the  sanitary  aiTangements  which  were 
mated  there,  llo  had  seen  in  Bedfordbury 
imbers  of  houses  which  were  built  entirely  of 
j)od,  aud  in  Drury. lane  nnmbers  built  simply 
ft  lath  and  plaster,  aud  consequently  liable  to 
to  rapidly  consumed  by  fire.  Such  houses  were 
ly  great  antiquity,  and  were  erected  long  before 
'.■y  Building  Act  had  been  passed  or  sanitary 
judgements  were  thought  of.  The  reports  of  the 
jfiJdieal  officers  of  the  local  government  in  1865, 

: 'I  d of  the  medical  inspectors  of  Whitechapel  in 
:r  74,  showed  that  many  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
lior  in  London  were  wretched  and  abominable 
•J  ithe  extreme,  and  were  unfit  for  human  babi- 
.uon.  What  he  had  been  describing  wore  large 
■jisas  available  as  sites  for  the  building  of  im. 
foved  dwellings  for  tho  working  classes, 
!.'  all  those  great  spaces  which  were  covered 
I jth  those  bad  houses  could  be  made  use  of  if  they 
'Hire  cleared,  and  if  Parliament  said  distinctly 
•I  they  should  bo  made  use  of  for  proper  habi- 
I -.ions  for  tho  poor. 

. But  tlioro  was  another  class  of  sites  which 
isted  in  London.  If  any  hon.  member  would 
. dk  through  Farringdou-street,  he  would  see 
rge  spaces  lying  waste,  which  was  not  only  an 
ury  to  the  corporation  who  might  own  the 
V 3perty,  but  also  to  the  surrounding  occupiers 
; d shopkeepers,  and  to  the  working  classes  who 
J 've  living  in  tho  neighbouring  overcrowded 
1 rts  of  London.  There  were  unsold  sites  in 
< iisstminster,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goswell- 
Get,  in  Paddington,  and  elsewhere,  ■which 
ild  not  be  purchased  without  compulsory 
wers.  There  existed  in  London  a plentiful 
oply  of  sites,  and  there  was  a largo  demand 
them.  The  question  was  how  to  bring  the 
Tiaud  to  touch  tho  supply. 

What  had  been  done  in  Glasgow  might  at  least 
: pointed  to  ns  a hopeful  precedent  ■when  they 


proposed  to  deal  with  tho  evils  that  existed  in 
London.  In  some  respects  London  was  better 
off  than  Glasgow.  If  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  were  invested  with  the  necessaiy 
powers  they  would  bo  enabled,  by  the  issue  of 
a 31  per  cent,  stock,  to  obtain  money  much  more 
cheaply  than  tho  Glasgow  authorities  bad  been 
able  to  do.  No  doubt  they  had  not  in  the  City 
of  London  a great  reforming  municipal  corpora. 
tioD,  like  that  of  Glasgow,  with  powersextending 
over  the  whole  metropolis,  hut  we  ought  not  to 
delay  improvements  till  that  reform  occurred.  If 
compulsory  powers,  similar  to  those  granted  to  the 
Glasgow  Corporation,  were  given  totheMetropoli- 
tanBoard  of  Works,  and  if  they  failed  to  use  them, 
the  powers  would  be  ready  for  tlieir  successors. 

What  he  proposed  was  that  eligible  sites  should 
be  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
under  powers  similar  to  those  conferred  upon  the 
Corporation  of  Glasgow,  and  that  the  land  should 
be  again  sold  by  them,  although  it  might  be 
desirable,  as  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh,  to  give 
them  power  to  rebuild  to  a certain  extent. 

Not  a session  passed  in  which  compulsory 
powers  were  not  granted  to  railway  companies  and 
for  street  improvements,  and  why  should  they 
bo  withheld  when  a measure  of  much  greater 
national  importance, — the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes, — was  in  ques- 
tion ? It  would  be  necessary  also  to  meet  the 
case  of  improvable  dwellings  which  were  not  so 
bad  as  to  need  to  be  taken  down,  hnt  which  re- 
quired repairs.  He  would,  in  conclusion,  express 
a hope  that  the  Home  Secretary  would  not  con- 
fine himself  to  replying  to  his  observations  and 
arguments,  but  would  state  what  he  proposed  to 
do.  The  time  for  merely  saying  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  was  past.  The  hon.  member 
then  moved,  “ That,  in  tho  opinion  of  this  House, 
a necessity  exists  for  some  measure  that  will 
provide  for  tho  improvement  of  tho  poorest 
classes  of  dwellings  in  London,  and  that  this 
question  demands  the  early  attention  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government.” 

Colonel  Hogg  said  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  wei'e  anxious  to  do  everything  they  could 
to  benefit  tho  metropolis,  and  nothing  more 
beneficial  coiild  bo  done  than  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  He  had  himself  gone 
through  some  places  so  horrible  that  ho  did  not 
know  how  human  beings  could  dwell  in  them. 
His  hon.  friend  who  had  made  this  motion, 
wanted  to  bring  sites  to  those  who  had  a demand 
for  them.  There  would,  he  should  think,  be 
no  great  difficulty  iu  that.  The  powers,  how- 
ever, which  tho  hon.  gentleman  would  confer, 
would  require  to  he  used  with  tho  greatest 
possible  caution,  because,  while  ono  man  might 
think  a house  ought  to  bo  pulled  down,  the  owner 
might  be  of  a very  different  opinion.  If,  how- 
ever, Parliament  should  think  fit  to  invest  the 
Board  with  these  new  powers,  the  Board  would 
exercise  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary,  said  his  hon. 
friend  tho  member  for  Hastings  need  have  made 
no  apology  either  to  tho  House  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment, for  having  brought  the  subject  under  dis- 
cuBsion  before  them  that  evening.  Speaking  for 
himself,  he  would  say  that  no  one  question  oat 
of  the  whole  range  of  those  which  were  likely  to 
come  before  the  House  was  nearer  or  dearer  to 
his  own  heart.  Tho  most  effectual  way  to  put 
down  drunkenness,  for  example,  was  to  improve 
the  homes  of  the  poor,  to  make  those  homes 
happy,  and  to  induce  men  to  come  to  them  as 
their  greatest  recreation,  instead  of  permitting 
them  to  live,  as  they  wei’e  now  compelled  to  do, 
in  wretched  dwellings,  to  which  it  was  no 
wonder  they  had  no  great  desire  to  return  after 
a hard  day’s  work,  aud  from  which  they  absented 
themselves  as  much  as  possible,  leaving  their 
wives  and  children  in  miseiy  and  poverty. 

As  to  the  body  to  be  invested  with  the  requisite 
authority,  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  had  been  named,  and  other 
plana  had  been  submitted  to  him  which  deserved 
consideration,  but  he  wished  to  reserve  any 
opinion  on  that  point.  As  to  the  apprehended 
increase  of  the  rates,  there  might  be  a small 
rate  imposed  for  erecting  these  buildings,  but  a 
much  larger  amount  might  he  saved  in  the  case 
ol  gaols,  lunatic  asylums,  and  hospitals,  for  any 
large  operation  of  this  kind  would  so  materially 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people  that,  in  the 
long  run, — he  did  not  say  immediately, — the 
rates  ought  to  be  reduced  rather  than  increased. 
In  speaking  of  rates,  moreover,  the  sick  and 
death-rate  of  the  metropolis  must  be  remem- 
bered,  and  these  must  have  great  weight 
with  any  Government  •which  considered  the 
question.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  average 


death-rate  per  1,000  was  21'5,  whereas  in  the 
improved  dwellings  it  was  only  15'8,  a very 
striking  fact ; and  the  sick-rate  being  always 
about  double  the  death-rate,  the  comparison 
between  the  improved  dwellings  and  the  present 
houses  became  still  more  striking. 

The  hon.  member  for  Pembrokeshire  (Mr. 
Scourfield)  had  objected  to  any  vague 
proposal ; but  he  could  assure  him,  that 
if  tho  Government  took  up  the  question 
they  would  produce  an  intelligible  measure 
which  could  bo  easily  carried  out,  and 
would  not  produce  uneasiness  in  the  quarters 
where  it  had  hitherto  existed,  while  it  would 
avoid  the  objections  which  had  been  pointed  out 
in  tho  course  of  tho  debate. 

The  Government  had  given  two  pledges 
of  its  disposition  to  act  in  the  matter 
without  further  delay  than  necessarily  at- 
tended tho  treatment  of  such  a question,  for 
it  had  frustrated  the  attempt  of  the  Midland 
Railway  to  escape  the  Lords’  Standing  Order’, 
and  it  bad  determined  to  consider  what  Standing 
Order  should  be  submitted  to  the  House  to  pre- 
vent a recui’rence  of  such  attempts.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  House  would  be  satisfied  that  it 
was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Government,  the 
moment  they  could  settle,  not  only  the  priii. 
ciples,  but  the  details,  of  the  measure,  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  the  motion.  The  subject  was 
engaging  their  serious  attention,  and  the 
moment  they  could  do  so  they  would  introduce 
a measure  with  the  full  intention  of  carrying 
it,  with  a view  of  securing  to  the  people  of  the 
metropolis  dwellings  equal  to  those  in  other 
parts  of  tho  country,  iu  which  they  could  grow 
up,  not  slaves,  but  really  men  and  women,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  happiness  and  comfort. 

Tho  motion,  which  was  a formal  one  on  going 
into  supply,  was  then  withdrawn. 

Since  this  debate,  we  may  here  remark,  Mr. 
Whitwell’a  Bill,  as  to  working  men’s  dwellings, 
has  been  beforo  the  House. 

Mr.  Whitwell,  in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  explained  the  object  of  it  to  be  to 
enable  municipal  authorities  to  acquire  sites  for 
the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  for  the  working 
classes,  and  to  sell  the  land  in  small  allotments. 

Mr.  Cross  said  ho  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  tho  Bill.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
step  to  a larger  measure  which  he  contemplated 
bringing  on  next  session  for  the  metropolis.  In 
assenting  to  the  second  reading  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  liberty  of  urging  any  objections 
either  on  going  into  committee  or  in  committee. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a second  time. 


DUMBARTON. 

The  town  council  of  this  flourishing  old  burgh 
have  their  baiids  pretty  nearly  full  with  improve- 
ments aud  new  works.  Having  taken  over  the 
gasworks,  aud  obtained  an  Order  in  Council  to 
enable  them  to  recauseway  the  High-street,  they 
have,  before  doing  so,  taken  the  wise  precaution 
of  relaying  tho  streets  with  larger-sized  gas- 
pipes  and  new  water-mains  on  both  sides,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  causeway  in  making  future 
connexions.  They  also  intend  to  widen  the 
footpaths  on  each  side  of  the  street  to  9 ft.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  the  small  feuers  and  petty 
lairds  arc  in  strong  opposition  to  this  part  of  the 
scheme,  but  it  is  hoped  tho  council  will  be  able 
to  enforce  this  in  spite  of  all  selfish  opposition. 

The  other  works  in  progress  are  the  pier  on 
the  Clyde,  the  first  pile  of  which  was  driven  on 
Saturday  last;  it  is  to  run  out  from  the  base  of 
the  Castle  Rock  to  a distance  of  76S  ft.,  aud  will 
be  a great  boon  to  those  people  ■who  like  to  travel 
by  water,  as  well  as  a check  on  the  railway 
company,  by  keeping  fares  in  moderation.  Tho 
council  have  also  erected  an  epidemic  hospital, 
which  was  opened  for  patients  last  week. 


Fire  Escapes. — Mr.  Alfred  Thomas,  writing 
from  2,  Adelaide-place,  London  Bridge,  E.C., 
says, — “Allow  me  a short  space  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  ladder 
fire-escape  adopted  by  the  Fire  Brigade,  as  also 
of  the  rope-and-sack  escape  intendedfor  domestic 
use,  both  dating  more  than  thirty  years  back. 
The  patentee  was  a Mr.  Wyvoll,  an  artist,  who, 
like  many  benefactors,  from  want  of  public 
appreciation  in  his  day,  died  in  poverty.  Mr. 
Sampson  Low,  for  many  years  secretary  of  tho 
Royal  Society  for  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire, 
can  bear  out  my  statements,  and  thus  render 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.” 
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ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  A SPECIAL 
ORGANISATION  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION 
OF  SANITARY  KNOWLEDGE. 

Tnis  was  the  title  of  a paper  read  recently  by 
Major-Gen.  Synge,  at  tbe  Society  of  Arts.  The 
lectnrer  said, — A self-evident  proposition  is 
admitted  to  be  difScult  of  proof.  An  axiom  may 
be  stated,  but  is  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
demonstr.'ition,  and  the  attempt  even  to  reason 
on  the  difficulty  of  substantiating  logically  that 
which  commands  instinctive  assent  leads  at  once 
into  tbe  recion  of  metaphysics.  I should  venture 
on  yet  more  subtle  ground  were  I to  hazard 
entering  upon  the  inquiry  why  self-evident  pro- 
positions  'or  truisms  stand  pre-eminent  among 
the  things  universally  neglected  in  practice. 
Yet  my  subject,  namely,  “The  Importance  of  a 
Special  Organisation  for  tlie  Diffusion  of  Sanitary 
Knowledge,”  places  me  iii  this  difficulty,  and 
takes  me  into  this  region.  For  when  I have 
stated  it,  shall  I not  have  enunciated  a self- 
evident  proposition  ? Who  is  there  that  will 
dispute  the  value  of  knowledge,  provided  only  it 
be  real  ? Or  who  will  deny  the  value  of  health  ? 
Who  will  question  that  the  one  hears  upon  the 
other  ? Health  cannot  be  maintained  without 
knowledge,  whether  that  knowledge  be  instruc- 
tive, intuitive,  or  acquired.  And  who  is  there  to 
be  found  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  our  existing 
habits  in  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
health  are  satisfactory?  If  there  be  such  a 
one,  I should  select  him  as  the  strongest  and 
most  conclusive  embodied  evidence  it  were 
possible  to  procure,  or  to  adduce,  of  the  necessity 
which  exists  for  tho  diffusion  of  knowledge  lead- 
ing  to  a better  condition  of  mind.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  be  none  such,  my  proposition 
is  in  great  part  admitted,  and,  in  so  far,  my 
object  attained.  If  the  habits  of  a great  pro- 
portion of  our  population  be  in  many  respects 
not  conducive  to,  but  subversive  of,  the  due  main- 
tenance of  health,  who  will  gainsay  tbe  propriety 
of,  if  there  exist  not  the  absolute  necessity  for, 
a special  organisation  to  spread  sound  know- 
ledge on  sanitary  subjects ; but  an  organisation 
armed  with  that  authority  which  is  derived 
from  conviction  brought  to  bear  rather  than  with 
that  comparatively  unreal  and  unstable  force 
which  may  indeed  he  procured  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  legal  enactments,  but  which  is  never 
willingly  submitted  to  when  enacted  contrary  to 
conviction,  and  which  never  carries,  and  never 
can  carry,  the  same  inherent  power  as  stands 
inseparably  connected  with  settled  conviction 
founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  true  j and 
this  is,  to  my  mind,  the  sound  definition  of 
science  ; science  is  true  knowledge  of  the  true. 
In  accordance  with  these  views,  1 seek,  in  bring- 
ing this  subject  under  your  consideration,  to 
arouse  the  energy  of  action,  so  that  it  may  be 
applied  directly  to  the  performance  of  this  task, 
and  this  Society  be  moved  to  form  a distinct 
branch,  which  I hope  will  cover  the  land,  and 
which  shall  base  its  action  on  somewhat  of  tho 
following  principles  and  outline  of  suggestion. 
First,  on  patient  and  continuoos  investigation  of 
what  is  true  in  that  class  of  subjects  pertaining 
to  health  which  is  usually  ranged  under  tlie 
term  “ Sanitary  ” ; ne.xt,  on  clear  and  concise 
compilation  of  the  evidence  on  which  each  step 
in  such  investigations  shall  rest,  and  which 
shall  proceed  to  diffuse  or  spread  such  knowledge, 
but  which  shall  leave  entirely  free  and  unfettered 
by  any  recommendation  of  legal  enactments  the 
adoption  or  the  non-adoption  of  tho  results  which 
may  seem  to  flow  from  tbe  establishment  on 
such  evidence  of  the  premises  in  question.  I 
would  propose  that  the  Society  of  Arts  request 
the  Council  of  the  Annual  luternational  Exhi- 
bition to  givo  permanence,  and  prominence 
together  with  that  permanence,  to  that  sanitary, 
architectural,  and  engineering  department  which 
forms  so  instructive,  timely,  and  valuable  a 
feature  this  year.  Also  that  it  should  invite  the 
Council  of  that  E.xhibition  to  cause  lectures  to 
bo  delivered  by  the  exhibitors  or  others,  bring- 
ing  forward,  with  all  the  advantage  to  bo  derived 
from  the  examples  at  hand  for  inspection,  their 
own  views  in  explanation  of  tbe  works  they 
have  produced. 

I have  jealously  guarded  against  the  intrusion 
of  compulsion  by  means  of  legal  enactment, 
although  it  is  the  pet  abomination  of  the  hour ; 
but  I would  also  guard  against  being  supposed  to 
be  content  to  begin  and  end  with  tbe  mere  ma- 
chinery of  exhibitions  or  lectures  either  there 
or  here.  I have  a very  different  aim  in  pro- 
posing the  formation  of  this  important  branch  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  I believe  that  with  very 
rare,  if  with  any,  exceptions  our  scientific  insti- 


tutions fall  short  of  exercising  the  influence  and 
carrying  the  weight  they  might  and  should,  if 
they  followed  more  invariably  the  rule  of  bring- 
ing to  a practical  conclusion  and  pronouncing  a 
definite  judgment  on  the  questions  brought 
before  them,  and  formed  sub-committees  charged 
to  see  approved  conclusions  carried  into  practice 
by  science;  that  is  to  say,  by  sufficiently  dif- 
fusing  sound  knowledge  on  the  particular  sub- 
ject. And  this  is  what  I propose  we  should  do. 

At  tho  conclusion  of  liis  address  the  lecturer 
suggested  the  following  programme  : — 


1.  The  Society  of  Arts,  impressed  with  tbe  importance 
of  the  subject,  forms  a section  for  the  special  purpose  of 
the  promotion  of  sanitary  science. 

2.  It  invites,  through  tho  lorda-Heutenaut  of  counties, 
the  formation  of  auxiliary  associations  in  every  county 
and  shire  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  same  object. 

3.  It  proposes  that  these  be  incorporated  with  tho 
society. 

4.  ft  recommends  the  formation  of  societies  for  the 
same  purpose  in  all  the  several  parts  of  the  empire. 

5.  It « ill  cominnnicat 0 with  this  object  wit hher  Majesty’s 

SccrotaiT  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  with  a view  of  briog- 
ing  the  efforti  of  this  Society  before  tho  several  parts  of 
tho  empire,  through  such  channels  as  in  the  several  oases 
the  governors  for  the  time  being  of  her  Majesty’s  posses- 
sions may  recommend. 

6.  It  will  make  known  its  action  in  these  respects  to  her 
Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afl'airs,  and  will 
request  suitable  opportunities  for  inviting,  through  tho 
chuunel  of  her  Majesty’s  embassies,  legations,  and  con- 
sulates, the  co-operation  of  sneh  bodies  as  may  be  formed 
in  foreign  countries  for  similar  purposes. 

7.  The  primary  object  of  tho  section  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote tho  improvement  of  all  arrangements  affecting  the 
health  of  populations  in  respect  of  tho  vitiations  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  water-supplies,  and  of  soil,  which  are 
incident  to  human  and  iudustrial  existence. 

a.  The  Section,  in  strict  subjection  to  the  Society,  is 
purely  honorary,  and  will  not  in  any  way  connect  itself 
with  any  commercial  undertaking  which  may  arise  out  of 
its  action  or  otherwise. 

9.  It  will,  however,  investigate  proposals  for  attaining 
any  of  tho  objects  for  which  it  is  constituted,  whether  or 
not  they  be  brought  forward  commercially,  and  the 
Society  will,  upon  the  recoromeiidation  of  the  Section, 
approved  by  the  Council,  grant  gold  and  silver  medals 
and  diplomas  of  merit,  signifying  distinct  approval,  aud 
these  shall  be  accompanied  by  letters,  specifying  the 
grounds  on  which  such  recommendations  and  approval 
arc  made  and  given. 

10.  The  Council  of  the  Society  will  apply  to  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Annual  International 
Exhibition  to  make  permanent  the  display  of  engineeriug 
and  arohitectiiral  appliances  which  form  a feature  of  this 
year's  Exhibition. 

11.  They  will  also  suggest  to  her  Msjesty’a  Commis- 
sioners for  tho  Annual  Internatioual  Exhibition  that 
urningoments  be  made  at  once  to  enable  exhibitors  of 
such  appliances  this  year  to  deliver  such  explanations 
of  tho  several  objects  they  exhibit  as  can  be  illustrated 
with  the  advantage  of  the  examples  upou  tho  ground. 

12.  They  will  suggest  that  this  arrangement  also  he 
made  permanent  in  so  far  as  they  may  relate  to  any 
novelty  hereafter  introduced,  or  of  such  features  as  it 
may  be  deemed  desirable  should  be  continuously  made 

lu  the  course  of  tbe  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed,— Mr.  Ford  thought  there  soemed  a kind 
of  reaction  setting  in  in  sanitary  matters,  there 
being  a proposal  for  repealing  the  Smoke 
Nuisance  Act  as  regarded  bakers,  and  the  Act 
for  abolishing  slaughter-houses,  &c.,  in  the 
metropolis.  The  question  of  road  materials  had 
also  been  referred  to,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  public  were  content  to  adopt  anything,  for 
some  materials  were  used  which  absorbed  every- 
thing which  fell  upon  the  road,  until  the  effluvia 
of  ammonia  arising  therefrom  became  offensive. 
In  some  cases  coal  tar  had  to  be  sprinkled  at 
night  to  conceal  the  noxious  emanations  that 
were  given  off.  All  these  matters  required  to 
bo  watched,  and  ho  thought  the  council  would 
be  conferring  a great  benefit  on  ttie  public  by 
taking  the  matter  up. 

Major-general  Scott,  C.B.,  said  he  would  con- 
fine himself  to  one  or  two  facts,  showing  the 
great  ignorance  prevalent  with  reference  to 
sanitary  matters.  Some  few  years  ago  he  was 
in  a garrison  tow'n  when  the  Crimean  soldiers 
were  sent  home,  sick  and  wounded  ; a larger 
amount  of  ventilation  was  required  than  existed 
in  the  barracks,  and  to  secure  this  large  open, 
ings  were  made  in  the  wall,  over  tho  beds  of 
the  patients,  the  results  being  that  a great  num 
her  of  them  were  killed  from  the  draughts,  and 
then  the  doctors  found  out  that  they  had  not 
applied  the  ventilation  properly.  In  reference 
to  this  point  ho  might  mention  that  he  had  seen 
iu  Manchester,  a short  time  ago,  a very  ad 
mirable  apparatus  for  ventilating  a crowded 
room.  It  was  applied  to  a room  where  prisoners 
were  being  tried,  and  consisted  of  a number  of 
tubes  brought  up  through  the  desks  in  front, 
and  similar  tubes  at  the  back,  just  to  the  height 
of  the  people  who  sat  there  j and  although  his 
impression  at  first  was  that  the  draught  would 
be  too  great,  this  was  not  so,  because  the  air 
was  shot  up  with  such  force  that  it  became 
mixed  with  the  general  air  of  the  room ; in 
fact,  he  had  never  been  in  a better  ventilated 
room.  This  appeared  to  be  a plan  admirably 


adapted  for  giving  that  comfort  and  health  so 
much  required  in  public  rooms,  though  it  might 
not  be  suited  for  dwelUng-houses.  The  sowagei 
question  was  a subject  upon  which  the  countTyl 
required  a good  deal  of  enlightenment.  Many 
towns  had  been  infatuated  with  the  idea  of  dis-: 
posing  of  their  sewage  at  an  enormous  profit^ 
bat  this  notion  was  now  being  dispelled,  for 
the  companies,  instead  of  offering  fortunes  for 
it,  required  payment  for  taking  it.  If  this 
had  been  the  case  some  years  ago,  he  thought 
they  would  have  been  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  position  in  which  they  now  were. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Thos.  Webster,  Q.C.)  said 
the  paper  referred  to  what  might  be  done  by  the 
International  Exhibition,  but  as  they  understood 
the  International  Exhibitions  would  not  he  con. 
tinned  in  their  present  form,  he  thought  it  a 
subject  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  thd 
Society  whether  there  might  not  be  a perpetnai 
collection  of  sanitary  apparatuses,  and  means  oi 
affording  instruction  by  lectures. 

Mr.  Hale  thought  General  Synge  had  spoken 
too  strongly  about  Acts  of  Parliament.  Mr' 
Ford  bad  referred  to  the  question  of  slaughter- 
houses in  the  metropolis  as  a nuisance.  Ht 
thought  tho  number  of  slaughter-houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  butchers’  shops  was  less  thai 
formerly. 

The  Chairman  said  what  he  undorstooc 
General  Synge  to  contend  for  was  that  an  Actoi 
Parliament  ought  not  to  admit  of  a limited 
standard  of  purity,  but  ought  to  prescribe  thai 
there  should  be  no  impurity  at  all,  and  that  hi 
considered  a very  vital  question. 

Major-general  Synge,  iu  reply,  said  theri’ 
seemed  to  be  no  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  thi 
benefit  which  would  bo  derived  by  the  countn 
at  large  if  the  Society  of  Arts  would  organise  i 
direct  agency  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  sanitan 
knowledge;  but  a little  misapprt-hension  ap 
peared  to  exist  as  to  why  ho  did  not  propose  te 
resort  to  legal  enactments.  It  was  not  so  mud 
on  account  of  any  inberent  legal  defect  in  an^ 
particular  enactment  as  from  the  general  effec 
of  over-legislation.  We  were  forced  to  use  wate 
in  a particular  manner  within  a definite  area 
and  then  another  authority  scepped  in  and  de 
creed  that  the  result  of  that  action  should  no 
go  into  tbe  river  beds,  the  natural  receivers  c 
water  ; and  still  another  body,  the  Thames  Coh 
servancy,  joined  iu  the  same  prohibition,  am 
there  was  nowhere  to  turn  for  information  am 
assistance.  For  years  before  he  left  the  servic; 
to  take  up  this  subject,  ho  tried  every  publil 
department  he  could  hear  of,  going  from  one  ti 
another,  until  he  found  that  all  he  had  eve 
beard  of  “ how  not  to  do  it  ” gave  but  a ver 
faint  idea  of  the  reality.  He  thought  it  liigi 
time,  therefore,  that  a voluntary  associatiol 
should  be  formed  which  should  dissemiuate  in 
formation.  The  evil  was  daily  increasing,  th 
water  supply  getting  less,  and  the  populatioi 
getting  thicker  and  thicker.  There  was  a limi 
to  the  water  supply,  but  there  was  none,  h 
hoped,  impending  to  the  increase  of  the  popnla 
tion.  Why  introduce  an  artificial  oue  ? Wii' 
bring  about  a pestilence  to  sweep  off  thousand 
of  lives  ? And  why  limit  the  force  and  sprea: 
of  knowledge,  by  calling  for  forced  action  in  an 
shape  or  form  ? Thepoints  which  h.T,d  impresae 
him  in  connexion  with  this  subject  were,  firs 
its  importance;  and  next,  how  to  give  it  effect 
and  almost  every  one  to  whom  he  spoke  sai 
immediately,  “ Oh ! you  must  get  an  Act  c 
Parliament.”  For  his  own  part,  much  as  h 
valued  sanitary  reform,  he  considered  indepeac 
ence  of  character  of  yet  higher  importance. 


PROPOSED  PUBLIC  BATHS,  AQUARIUl 
AND  CONCERT  HALL  AT  DOVER. 

A Company  is  in  course  of  formation  for  th 
erection  of  a public  building  at  Dover,  whic- 
shall  contain,  under  one  and  the  same  roof,  th, 
triple  features  of  public  baths,  an  aquariun 
with  commodious  refreshment  and  ante-roomu 
aud  also  a concert-hall  and  assembly-room.  Th 
baths  department  is  to  contain  ladies’  and  gentle 
men’s  swimming-baths,  private  hot  and  coldse 
and  fresh-water  baths,  with  separate  entrance 
and  conveniences,  together  with  shower,  vapouj 
and  douche  baths,  attached  to  which  will  t 
convenient  waiting  and  attendants’  rooms,  th 
whole  arrangements  involving  the  establisl; 
ment  of  baths  of  a varied  character,  on  a seali 
of  unusual  completeness.  The  aquarium  i 
intended  to  he  one  of  the  most  extensive  aa 
varied  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been  conatraotei 
and  will  resemble  that  at  Brighton,  being  equii 
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■to  it  in  its  dimensioRS  and  every  other  particular ; 
■the  promenade  and  spacious  news-room  irame- 
Idiately  adjoining  serving  also  the  purposes  of  a 

i lounge,  with  ample  arrangements  for  the 
performances  of  an  instrumental  band.  The 
joncert-hall  will  be  large  and  spacious,  and 
mited  to  every  class  of  musical  entertain, 
i-nent,  whilst  the  assembly-room  will  accommo- 
■late  a company,  on  the  occasions  of  balls  or 
other  similar  gatherings,  of  about  800  in  number. 
:rhe  building  is  to  bo  in  the  Frencb-Italian  style 
hf  architecture,  and  the  designs  have  been  fur- 
^lisbed  by  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  of  the  firm  of 
j^ain  & Clark,  London, — Mr.  Clark,  as  a native  of 
^Dover,  taking  great  interest  in  the  undertaking. 
\'ho  site  selected  is  favourably  situated  on  the 
Hast  Cliff,  in  an  elevated  and  commanding  posi- 
jion.  The  capital  of  the  company  has  been 
iixed  at  40.0001.,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be 
dho  coat  of  the  building  and  fittings.  The  inha- 
j^itants  of  Dover  are,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
jave  the  preference  in  taking  shares,  and  what 
Ijhares  may  not  be  taken  up  by  them  will  sub- 
jj^quently  bo  offered  iu  London ; but  the  pro- 
‘jioter.'i  are  sanguine  that  most  of  the  shares  will 
le  taken  up  by  the  residents  in  Dover. 


i LEICESTER-SQUARE,— PICCADILLY,— 
il  KENSINGTON. 

tl  This  central  western  route,  unequalled  in 

Eldon  or  any  other  city,  presents  a line  exceed, 
a mile  and  a half  of  park  border  within 
range  3 which  would  seem  to  terminate  in 
jester- square,  whore  it  bifurcates  in  Long 
e,  towards  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  ; and  in  Gar- 
■'uk.streot,  towards  Covent  Garden. 

I Seeing  the  vast  improvements  now  in  progress, 
[rough  tho  princely  munificence  of  Mr.  Albert 
rant’s  free  gift  to  the  community,  surely  this 
jeat  boulevard  ought  not  to  terminate  here, 

I thin  only  200  paces  of  the  National  Gallery, 
jeing  that  St.  Martin’s  Churoli  opens  tho  way 
the  intended  thoroughfare  by  Northumberland 
)U80. 

Tho  quare,  dressed  in  hortulan  taste,  deco. 
'.:ed  with  fountains,  statuary,  and  ornate  rail. 
58,  furnished  with  seats  and  promenades,  being 
> very  heart’s  core  of  the  central  metropolis, — 
ping  been  not  only  in  utter  waste,  but  the 
'St  degraded  and  obscene  part  of  London, — has 
3U  transformed  into  a thing  of  beauty,  and  a 
\ lace  to  the  whole  community,  and  should  there- 

13  be  opened  out,  so  as  to  give  oontinuatiou  to 
I Piccadilly  line,  and  connexion  with  the 
3r  emhanlcment. 

Irnaraental  buildings  have  been  recently 
oted  along  the  line : Burlington  House,  the 
terion,  besides  the  old  standard,  St.  James’s 
jjrfirch,  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Geological  Society, 
Bmnshire  IIouBa,  &c,  ; after  these  the  Iron 
iMce’s  arch  and  Hyde  Park  gates  bring  us  again 
!l|<he  park  border,  where  the  route  is  of  fair 
arago  width  aud  character,  until  at  the  end  of 
4.ert-terrace  six  or  eight  mean  shops  and 
lt('Iic-houses  extend  to  the  unsightly  barracks 
flKnightsbridge,  which  obtrude  20  ft.  upon  the 
mh  of  the  road,  defiling  the  park  drive  within, 
B degrading  the  finest  portion  of  the  otherwise 
Siluable  suburb  of  Kuightsbridge. 

Mfarthcr  on,  the  handsome  ranges  of  Prince’s- 
b ace  do  credit  to  the  park  borders,  until  we 
0-6  to  the  Exbibition-road,  where  stood  the 
tnii  pleasing  bouse  and  grounds  called  Lowther 
1 ;ge : here  a new  and  curious  pile  has  been 
I ,ted,  unlike  anything  in  town  or  country, — a 
Jiplication  of  lofty  tiled  bam-roofs,  gables,  hips, 
i»t  dormers,  aud  this  in  close  proximity  to,  aud 
t irastwitli,  the  splendid  aud  effective  dome  of 
sHirt  Hall. 

Orb  the  line  commences  at  Leicester-square, 
iHpreation  of  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  so  it  may  be 
to  terminate  exactly  opposite  a noble 
n sion  now  in  progress  of  completion  for  that 
aflleman,  designed  by  Mr.  Knowles,  and  built 
’’Hr.  Chappell,  of  WestmiuBter.  This  is  of 
land  stone.  The  front  to  Kensington  Palace 
shell)  Garden  is  very  handsome,  but  the 
j ’.  overlooking  effectively  laid-out  grounds, 
aits  so  much  ornament  that  it  might  lead  a 
" al  observer  to  infer  that,  instead  of  Portland 
‘ N the  construction  was  carried  out  in  a 
. ic  material. 

•’•iposito  tho  frontage  of  this  mansion  (which 
■‘aies  the  site  of  the  old  Kensington  Mad- 
ii-.')  stands  an  antique  gardener’s  house  ; the 
lan-wall  whereof  bounds  the  roadside  for 
'ft.,  and  curtains  off  the  view  of  the  old 
he  and  gardens,  defiling  the  road  to  Ken. 

• on.  The  park-railing  extends  over  a mile 
1 Hyde  Park  Corner  to  this  point.  Surely  it  : 


ought  to  be  continued  to  the  ancient  palace 
gateway,  for  uniformity’s  sake,  if  not  to  adorn' the 
royal  burgh  of  Kensington,  or  to  open  out  to  the 
palace  the  fine  and  eftectivo  architectural  eleva- 
tion herein  referred  to. 

As  to  the  continuation  of  the  Piccadilly.line  to 
St.  Martin’s  Church,  and  its  junction  with  the 
Thames  Embankment,  tho  value  of  such  an 
easement  cannot  be  over-estimated,  the  distance 
being  so  small,  through  low  and  squalid  lanes 
and  alleys,  from  Leicester-square,  by  tho  Baths 
and  ^Yashilouse8,  to  the  Poor-house  (now  con. 
demiied).  A portion  at  least  of  the  Poor-house 
might  be  spared  for  the  new  street,  and  the 
value  of  new  building  sites,  on  so  important  a 
central  position,  would  help  to  recoup  the  outlay 
of  purchase,  but  more  especially  of  such  lanes 
as  Orange-street,  Hemming-row,  St.  Martin’s, 
court,  and  its  alleys.  Quondam. 


MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  OE  ART. 

Thu  sub-committee  of  the  Manchester  School 
of  Art  committee,  appointed  to  consider  whether 
anything  can  be  done  in  the  school  to  further 
promote  a knowledge  of  decorative  design,  either 
by  a modification  of  any  part  of  the  present 
course,  or  by  additional  classes,  have  given  in  a 
report  OQ  the  subject.  Tho  sub-committee  say  : — 
In  considering  whether  tho  school  of  art  effects 
all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  such  an 
institution  with  relation  to  the  art  of  designing 
patterns  for  the  textile  fabrics  of  the  district, 
and  other  kinds  of  ornamental  work,  two  ques- 
tions presented  themselves  First.  Could  it  bo 
deemed  a part  of  the  legitimate  purpose  of  the 
school  to  teach  iu  detail  any  branch  of  industrial 
art  ? Second.  Is  tho  constitution  of  the  school 
such  as  to  a_ord  to  students  about  to  engage  in 
technical  designing  such  preliminary  instruction 
in  accurate  drawing  and  in  tho  broad  principles 
of  ornamentation  as  may  be  applied  in  practice 
by  tho  use  of  common  intelligence.  On  the  first 

of  these  points, — direct  teclinioal  instruction, 

the  committee  are  unanimously  of  opiuion  that 
its  introduction  into  the  school  system  is  not 
practicable.  It  could  not  be  carried  into  effect 
without  teaching  much  of  the  collateral  art  of 
the  workshop,  often  governed  as  much  by  com- 
raercial,  chemical,  and  mechanical  conditions  as 
by  tho  canons  of  taste.  * * # 

The  next  question  to  which  tho  commiteee 
addressed  themselves  was  this, — Does  tlie  school 
offer  all  the  facilities  to  be  desired  for  giving 
instruction  to  those  who  join  expressly  to  obtain 
the  elementary  training  in  drawing,  and  the  use 
of  colour,  required  for  rudimentary  pattern 
drawing  ? Judging  from  experience,  the  school 
has  hitherto  answered  such  demands  as  have 
been  made  upon  it  by  pupils.  Upon  an  exami- 
nation  of  tho  occupations  of  those  in  attendance 
at  the  school  during  tho  past  year,  it  appears 
that  thirty -four  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  decorative  art  j and,  as  no  complaint 
has  reached  the  committee  from  this  group  of 
students,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  appre- 
ciato  the  value  of  the  instruction  they  receive. 
But  it  has  been  represented  to  the  committee 
that  it  might  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  students 
connected  with  decorative  art, — pattern  designing 
and  the  cognate  arts, — if  classes  were  formed 
expressly  for  their  instruction,  always  presuming 
that,  while  learning  to  draw,  such  students  would 
take  the  usual  school  course,  which  is  really 
based  on  decorative  forms.  The  committee  re- 
commend that  every  facility  which  the  accom- 
modation of  the  school  aud  its  staff  of  teachers 
can  provide  should  be  given  for  the  formation  of 
such  classes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  em- 
ployers, in  those  trades  where  many  youths  are 
occupied  with  the  rudimentary  details  of  design- 
ing,  would  probably  encourage  or  even  insist  on 
attendance  at  a class  iu  the  school  of  art.  Any 
overture  with  this  view  would,  of  course,  receive 
the  best  attention  of  the  committee,  and  be  met 
with  a very  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  object 
of  the  gentlemen  from  whom  it  emanated. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  committee  are 
that,  relatively  to  its  means  and  accommodation, 
the  school  is  imparting  sound  instruction,  and 
largely,  to  those  engaged  in  the  decorative  arts. 
They  recommend  that  every  facility  be  offered 
for  extending  the  practical  work  of  the  school. 
They  cannot,  however,  hope  to  effect  any  very 
important  expansion  of  the  institution  in  the 
limited  space  it  now  occupies.  A commodious 
building,  or  a portion  of  one,  expressly  consti- 
tuted  for  the  purpose,  would  greatly  promote 
the  usefol  development  of  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  institution  should  be  rent  free  ; it 
now  stands  at  a rental  of  2001.  a year, — a sum 


which,  if  otherwise  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee,  might  bo  applied  to  the  increase  of  the 
collection  of  examples  and  many  other  useful 
purposes.  A museum  of  applied  art,  supple- 
mented by  an  art  library,  and  both  on  a scale 
commensurate  with  tho  wealth  and  enterprise  of 
Manchester,  are  objects  of  the  first  importance 
in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  the  art  of  design. 
Manchester  ought  to  possess  such  a museum  and 
library,  aud  in  any  effort  to  provide  them,  the 
committee  of  the  School  of  Art  would  heartily 
co-operate,  as  well  as  in  tlie  periodical  delivery 
of  courses  of  lectures,  which  would  supply  tho 
intellectual,  in  addition  to  the  manipulative,  art- 
training  desirable  for  every  student. 


EAST  AND  WEST;  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

Civilised  man  has  hitherto  turned  to  the 
East  for  inspiration.  Are  there  not  signs  that 
the  attraction  is  nob  now  thitherward,  bub  in  the 
opposite  direction  ? Is  not  our  reverence  for 
the  past  losing  strength,  and  our  hope  iu  the 
future  growing  ? Ever  and  anon  there  has 
appeared  to  be  a backward  tendency  5 but  it  lias 
only  proved  to  be  a step  or  two  retraced,  iu 
order  to  give  greater  impulse  to  the  bound 
necessary  to  overcome  an  obstacle. 

The  sun  rises  in  the  east;  then  man  goebh 
forth  to  labours  tbe  eastern  sky  may  glow 
with  splendour,  but  it  attracts  him  uot : his 
mind  is  burdened  with  tho  cares  of  tho  day, 
his  thoughts  are  directed  to  sublunary  things. 

“ It  ia  at  evening, 

When  ahttdowa  lengthen  from  each  westward  thing, 
When  imminence  of  change  makes  sense  more  fine, 

And  light  seems  holier  in  its  grand  decline." 

Then  it  is  that,  with  lightsome  heart,  he  turns 
homeward,  the  attraction  being  towards  the 
Betting  sun.  Yes,  the  attraction  is  ever  west- 
ward  ! Religion,  poetry,  art,  science,  have  each 
and  all  proceeded  from  the  east  towards  tho 
west,  and  have  each  expanded  and  developed  as 
they  progressed  on  their  way.  Humanity  in- 
stinctively follows  the  sun.  Man,  when  he  seeks 
a new  home,  turns  westward  3 cities  expand  in 
that  direction  3 the  tide  of  emigration  flows 
thitherward.  The  east  wind  is  cold  and  blight- 
ing, tho  west  wind  mild  and  genial.  The 
westernmost  peaks  of  the  mountains  reach 
nearest  to  the  heavens. 

In  the  West  tho  slave  has  been  liberated  ; in 
the  East  he  still  lingers  in  captivity  5 his  only 
hope  of  freedom  is  from  the  influence  of  tho 
West.  Christianity  itself  is  purer  and  more 
spiritual  as  it  faces  the  west.  When  the  pro- 
phots  prophesy  falsely,  and  fulminate  dogmatic 
creeds,  they  turn  to  the  east.  Tlie  glory  of  the 
future  they  care  not  to  face  3 it  might  shame 
them  into  meekness  and  reverence  of  heart,  and, 
looking  upon  the  golden  glory  of  the  west,  they 
would  surely  bless  when  they  came  to  curse. 
Our  churches  and  cathedrals  are  made  to  stand 
east  and  west.  Beneath  their  stone-vaulted 
ceilings  we  find  every  effort  has  been  directed 
to  attract  attention  to  the  east.  Bub  pass  we 
under  the  dome  of  heaven,  and  we  find  that 
there  the  noblest  fa9ade  presents  itself  to  the 
setting  sun. 

Symbolism  is  Oriental  in  its  origin  3 the 
symbol  has  taken  the  place  of  the  thing  sym- 
bolised 5 its  original  significance  is  now  matter 
of  conjecture.  “We  have  been  repeating  the 
old  symbols  without  caring  about  any  significa- 
tion they  may  have  had.  Now  tho  beginning  of 
a new  era  ia  evident.’’* 

Art  flourishes  only  in  the  West  now  5 iu  the 
East  it  languishes  3 in  tho  West  it  is  free, — full 
of  health,  spirit,  and  vigour.  It  does  not  delight 
iu  sombre  representations  of  agony,  cruelty,  and 
human  degradation.  Its  works  are  not  intended 
to  be  used  as  idols, — no  miraculous  powers  are 
vested  in  them  3 they  are  objects  for  admiration, 
nob  adoration, — things  of  beauty  inteuded  to  add 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  to  raise  tho 
moral  standard  of  the  people. 

We  have  given  up  erecting  imitations  of 
heathen  temples;  we  restore  with  reverent  cate 
the  churches  designed  by  our  ancestors,  and 
build  new  ones  after  the  same  manner. 

May  it  not  be  the  mission  of  the  West  to 
restore  the  edifice  of  Christianity,  to  atrip  from 
its  walls  the  whitewash,  plaster,  and  incon- 
gi’uous  detail  which  obscure  the  original  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  its  outline  ? 

We  must  not  press  the  architectural  simile 
too  far,  else  we  may  be  accused  of  passing 
beyond  our  proper  bounds. 

Cras  crede7mis,  Jiodie  nihil. 


' See  p.  355,  ante. 
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NEW  PRESBYTERIAN  CTIURCn,  BELFAST. 


The  main  entrance  to  the  bnilding  is  at  the 
eonth  end  of  the  chnrch  facing  the  Damfries- 


The  new  church  in  Fitzcoy-aveiiue,  Belfast, 
has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  The  church 
occupies  a good  site  on  the  south  side  of  Fitzroy- 
avenue,  where  it  intersects  Caledonin-road.  It 
consists  ofanave,  east  and  west  transepts  at  the 
south  end,  vestibule  at  the  north  end,  minister’s 
room,  and  detached  tower  and  spire  at  the  north- 
east angle.  The  extreme  length  inside  is  S6  ft., 
width  43  ft.,  and  across  transepts  67  ft.  The  ground 
floor  has  a slight  fall  from  the  vestibule  for  about 
half  its  length,  and  affords  accommodation  for 
576 persons.  Agalleryat  the  north  end,  extending 
over  tho  vestibule,  will  give  sittings  for  144  addi- 
tional,— 720  in  all.  Tho  main  entrances  are 
from  Fitzroy-avenue,  through  double  portals. 
In  each  of  these  portals  is  a recessed  and  moulded 
doorway  in  four  orders,  having  polished  shafts  of 
Connemara  serpentine  and  Donegal  granite,  snp- 
porting  carved  caps,  from  which  spring  archi- 
volts  with  mouldings  and  foliage  of  Scriptural 
plants.  Tho  church  is  lighted  by  traceried 
windows  of  two  lights  in  side  walls  of  each  bay 
of  nave,  and  by  triple  windows  in  tho  main  gable 
over  the  vestibule,  the  centre  ono  being  2 1 ft.  in 
height  of  four  lights,  having  tho  head  filled  with 
geometric  tracery,  and  tho  others  of  two  lights 
■with  plate  tracery.  The  transepts,  in  addition  to 
having  windows  in  the  side  walls  similar  to  those 
in  the  nave,  have  at  a high  level  in  their  gables 
lofty  triple  lights  with  trefoiled  heads,  above 
which  is  a geometric  wheel-wiudow.  All  tho 
lights  will  be  filled  -\vith  leaded  quarries  of  cathe- 
dral glass,  of  slightly  varied  tints,  with  narrow 
border  of  blue  glass,  except  a large  wheel-window 
in  the  sonth  gable,  which  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  geometrically  arranged.  The  tower  stands 
a little  distance  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
church,  but  is  connected  with  it  by  a covered 
arcade,  in  which  one  of  the  staircases  to  the 
gallery  is  carried  over,  and  the  passage  under 
this  is  groined  in  stone,  the  ribs  springing  from 
carved  heads.  The  tower  is  20  ft.  square  above 
the  base,  and  rises  to  a height  of  80  ft.,  whence 
the  octagonal  spire  starts,  and  attains  the  total 
height  of  462  ft.  at  top  of  tho  vane.  The  roofs, 
which  are  of  high  pitch,  are  supported  on  Memel 
trusses,  of  which  the  curved  braces  are  borne  on 
cut  stone  responds,  having  carved  caps  aud 
bases.  The  ceiling,  which  is  plastered,  is  ap- 
proximately semicircular  in  section,  and  is 
formed  into  panels  by  large  wood  mouldings. 
A platform  or  tribune  for  the  minister  is  ele- 
vated  some  feet  above  the  floor,  and  is  placed  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  south  gable,  where  a 
recess  is  formed  in  tho  wall,  finished  with  Bath- 
stone  responds,  aud  moulded  arch.  All  the 
powing  is  formed  of  selected  pitch  pine,  with 
the  bench  ends  moulded  and  capped  with  black 
walnut,  French  polished.  The  general  contractor 
for  tlie  work  was  Hr.  William  :M‘Caminond  ; tho 
gas-fitting  has  been  executed  by  Hr.  R.  Stewart ; 
"Mr.  Stevens  has  done  all  tho  carving  ; _Mr. 
George  Coulter  tho  varnishing  and  painting ; 
and  Messrs.  R.  Henderson  tho  heating,  all  of 
Belfast.  The  architects  arc  Messrs.  Young  & 
Mackenzie,  of  Belfast.  The  cost  of  the  church 
when  completed  will  be  about  5,0001.  A lecture- 
room  and  sexton’s  house  are  in  course  of  erection 
at  the  rear  of  the  church,  which  will  cost  1,600/. 
additional. 


A TJ.  F.  CHURCH  FOR  LOCKERBIE. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone 
of  a United  Presbyterian  Churcli  at  Lockerbie 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  tho  2l8t  ult.,  in  presence 
of  a largo  gathering.  , , x-  -r. 

The  building  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  u.  i . 
Church,  now  pulled  down.  It  stands  upon  an 
elevated  plot  of  land  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Dumfries-road,  whore  it  joins  the  main 
hio-hway  between  Carlisle  and  Edinburgh, — 
the  principal  street  in  Lockerbie.  The  church 
is  oblong  in  form,  stands  north  and  south, 
with  the  entrance  from  the  south  end,  a tall 
tower  and  spire  at  the  south-eart  angle,  and 
a session-house  and  vestry  running  east  and 
west  at  the  north  end  of  tho  church.  The 
entire  structure  measures  92  ft.  in  extreme 
length  from  north  to  south,  aud  54  ft.  from 
east  to  west.  Tho  style  of  the  building  is 
Early  English  Gothic,  pretty  freely  treated. 
The  internal  dimensions  are  58  ft.  by  36  ft.; 
the  height,  from  floor  to  ridge  of  roof,  52  ft. 
The  sesHion-honse  for  prayer  and  public  meet- 
iugs  is  36  ft.  6 iu.  by  18  ft.  In  connexion 
with  the  church  and  session-house  is  the  vestiy, 
with  wardrobe,  closet,  lavatory,  and  other 
oouveuieuces. 


road,  where  there  are  two  doorways  with  deep- 
cut  masonry  and  moulded  arches,  supported  by 
circular  columns  of  polished  Dalbeattie  granite, 
having  carved  caps  and  bases.  The  tower  has  a 
square  base  of  17  ft.,  flanked  at  the  angles  with 
weathered  buttresses.  The  extreme  base  is 
25  ft.,  and  the  height  to  springing  of  spire  64  ft. 
The  tower  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire 
and  v.ane,  rising  to  a height  of  140  ft.  The 
wall.s  of  the  building  will  be  executed  in  coursed 
work,  with  droved  dressings,  in  red  stone  from 
Corncockle  Quarry.  Over  every  door  and 
window  opening  will  be  arches  turned  in  blue 
whinstone  from  Moffat  Craig  ; between  each  pair 
of  aide-lights  are  buttresses  with  weather, 
tahlings  in  two  heights. 

The  roof  will  be  covered  with  slate,  crowned 
by  an  ornamental  ridge  cresting  of  Staffordshire 
tiles.  Ventilation  is  secured  by  upright  dormer 
veutilators  on  the  roof,  and  by  patent  openings 
in  the  windows.  In  the  basement  of  the  tower 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  introduction  of 
the  “ Alerabieon  Air- warming  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus,”  by  which  the  temperature  of 
the  building  can  be  regulated  to  any  degree. 
The  roof  is  in  one  span,  open  to  the  ridge. 
The  whole  of  the  internal  woodwork  will  be 
stained  and  varnished.  The  church  will  have 
550  sittings.  There  will  be  a gallery  only  at 
at  the  south  end.  In  the  centre  of  its  length 
is  a olock-case,  decorated,  and  supported  by  a 
pair  of  cantilevers.  On  either  side  are  ten 
panels,  alternately  filled  in  with  quatrefoils  and 
arched  piercings  of  leaflike  pattern. 

The  clinrch  will  be  lighted  by  a large  circular 
window,  filled  iu  with  plate  tracery,  over  the 
entrance  in  the  south  gable;  a similar  window 
of  smoller  size  in  tho  north  gable;  ten  pair  of 
grouped  two-light  windows,  surmounted  by  cir- 
ciilar  lights  in  the  side-walls,  and  single  lights 
to  the  south-west  angle.  The  windows  will  be 
fitted  with  lead  quarry-lights,  filled  in  with 
cathedral  tinted  glass.  It  is  also  proposed, 
should  sufficient  funds  be  forthcoming,  to  glaze 
the  large  circular  window  in  the  south  gable  with 
stained  glass.  The  architect  has  made  provision 
for  a public  clock  on  four  sides  of  the  tower. 

The  artificial  lighting  of  the  churcli  will  be 
by  gas  sunlights  from  the  roof,  by  brass  lacquered 
standards  to  the  pulpit  and  choir,  and  by  stained 
glass  lantern  lights  in  the  vestibule.  The  site 
will  be  surrounded  by  a stone  wall  and  ornamental 
rail,  with  Gothic  piers  and  gateways. 

The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  under  2,5001. 
The  architect,  from  whose  designs  and  under 
whose  direct  supervision  the  building  is  being 
erected,  is  Mr.  Ford  Mackenzie,  of  Wigan  and 
Manchester, — a gentleman  already  well  known 
by  his  works  in  this  district.  The  villa  in  St. 
Bryde’s-terrace,  Lockerbie,  recently  erected  from 
his  designs  for  Mr.  WilUam  Wright,  solicitor,  is 
of  modern  Gothic  architecture. 

Tho  contractors  for  the  church  are : Messrs. 
Lawson  & Son,  Lockerbie,  for  the  mason,  slater, 
itc.,  works ; T.  Irving,  Lockerbie,  for  the  car- 
penter and  joiner  works  ; James  Beattie,  Lock- 
erbie, for  the  plumber  work;  J.  Scott,  glass- 
stainer,  Manchester,  for  the  glazier  work ; tho 
ornamental  iron-work  is  by  Messrs.  Macfarlane 
& Co.,  Glasgow ; the  wood  stains  by  H.  Stephens, 
of  London ; and  the  painting  and  decorating  by 
Thos.  Jardine,  Lockerbie. 


THE  SEWAGE  PROBLEM : A NEW  FUEL. 

An  endeavour  is  being  made  to  solve  the 
sewage  problem  by  converting  sewage  into  a new 
fuel  and  burning  it  up  in  steam  and  other 
furnaces.  At  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Danks  & Co., 
Cecil-street,  Birmingham,  some  experimniits  with 
the  new  fuel,  known  under  the  name  of  Burgess’s 
patent  fuel,  and  in  this  case  of  the  worst  kind, 
so  far  as  it  was  manufactured  solely  of  com- 
pressed nightsoil,  treated  with  chemicals  to 
render  it  inodorous,  and  mixed  with  a small 
quantity  of  gas-tar.  The  nightsoil  was  trans- 
formed by  the  process  into  a substance  having 
the  appearance  of  coal,  and  smelling  somewhat 
like  gas-tar.  The  proprietor  of  the  patent  pro- 
fessea  to  have  discovered  a novel  and  valuable 
method  of  utilising  the  sewage  of  our  large  towns; 
and  the  trial  was  witnessed  by  Alderman  Avery 
(chairman  of  the  Local  Watch  Committee)  and 
other  gentlemen  interested  iu  the  subject.  The 
properties  of  the  fuel  were  tested  in  a manner 
that  was  pronounced  satisfactory  by  those  pre. 
sent.  Two  and  a half  cwt.  of  the  fuel  were 
thrown  into  a furnace  under  a large  steam 


boiler,  and  it  generated  steam  in  fifty.foui 
minutes,  with  'a  pressure  of  14  lb.  on  thi 
square  inch.  Subsequently  a similar  quantitj 
of  engine-slack  was  placed  in  the  furnace,  anc 
in  eighty-one  minutes  it  produced  a pressure  o 
12  lb.  on  the  square  inch.  The  fuel  burn 
brightly,  and  gave  forth  a good  heat.  There  wa' 
scarcely  any  waste  or  ash,  and  it  was  stated  tha 
even  this  could  be  again  utilised  as  fuel.  W 
understand  it  is  in  contemplation  to  form  i 
limited  company  to  bring  the  patent  prominentl; 
before  the  world.  Tho  patentee  is  Mr.  Edwi 
Lowe,  of  Birmingham. 


THE  PROPOSED  MORTUARY  IN 
CLERKENWELL. 

The  Clerkenwell  vestry  appear  to  be  in 
difficulty  as  to  obtaining  a site  for  a raortuan 
which  they  have  decided  to  provide  as  soon  a 
possible,  as  it  is  admitted  to  bo  urgently  necei 
sary.  At  their  meeting  last  week,  it  transpfl 
that  the  visiting  justices  had  refused  their  ap^ 
cation  for  a piece  of  ground  near  the  House  « 
Detention,  and  also  that  all  the  owners  of  for 
other  sites  which  bad  been  selected  had  likewir 
objected  to  allow  the  vestry  to  have  them.  T! 
consequence  is,  that  the  committee,  to  whom  tl 
matter  had  been  entrusted  by  the  vestry,  recoc 
mended  a site  in  the  burial-ground  of  S 
James’s,  Pentonvillo,  as  the  most  suitable  th 
could  be  obtained.  They  stated  that  it  w 
surrounded  with  trees,  and  at  a great  distant 
from  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  t 
disoussion  which  took  place  on  tho  subject,  t 
vault  under  the  parish  church  was  suggested' 
more  suitable  for  a mortuary  than  the  burii 
ground  of  St.  James's,  Pentoiiville  ; and  it  fl 
urged  in  its  favour  that  it  was  ready-made,  a 
that  a.  post-mortem  room  could  bo  had  by  exc 
vating  some  12  ft.,  and  running  a shaft  up  t 
side  of  the  church.  Against  this  proposal  it  4 
objected  that,  although  the  vault  was  unuse^ 
. was  not  desirable  to  put  bodies  in  a decompoe 
state,  or  persons  dying  from  a contagk 
disease,  under  the  seats  of  the  church  ; I 
ultimately  an  amendment  in  favour  of  constra 
ing  the  mortuaiy  in  the  vault,  rather  than 
the  hurial-ground  at  Pentonville,  was  carrii 
and  the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  co 
mittee.  The  use  of  any  part  of  the  church  ■ 
tho  purpose  seems  to  ms  very  undesirable. 


THE  NEW  INFIRMARY  FOR  LAMBETI 
At  tbeir  meeting  last  week,  the  Lambi 
guardians  finally  agreed  to  build  anew  infirma 
after  having  several  times  discussed  the  quest 
at  their  meetings  during  the  last  two  or  th 
months.  The  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Tay 
and  eventually  carried  unanimously,  was  to 
effect  that,  after  due  consideration,  the  Bo 
was  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  to  build  a e 
infirmary  on  the  vacaut  freehold  land  adjoin’ 
the  new  workhouse,  of  ono  acre  and  a third 
extent,  belonging  to  tho  guardians,  in  prefers, 
to  creating  the  old  workhouse  in  Princes*r 
into  an  infirmary,  inasmuch  as  it  -n’ould  inve 
an  outlay  of  25,000?.  to  adapt  it,  and  also  boca 
the  old  premises  might  be  sold  for  a large  si 
It  was  shown  in  the  course  of  the  discnssioij  t 
by  having  the  new  infirmary  close  to  the  wc 
house  the  cost  of  -n’eter-supply,  amounting 
2501.  per  annum,  would  be  saved,  as  the  sap 
in  the  new  workhouse  would  be  equal  to  sup 
both  establishments.  The  estimated  cost  of 
new  building  is  35,000?.,  but  it  is  expected  t 
tho  actual  outlay  will  be  much  has  than  t 
sum,  as  it  is  understood  that  an  offer  has  b 
made  to  give  15,000?.  for  the  old  workhouse.! 
was  agreed  that  instructions  be  given  to 
architect  to  draw  out  plans,  and  furnish  an  e 
mate  of  the  cost  of  the  building. 


THE  WANDSWORTH  BOARD  OF  WOF 
AND  TBE  THAMES  FRONTAGES.; 

The  great  damage  sustained  on  the  sc 
side  of  the  Thames  by  tho  inundation  a si 
time  ago  appears  to  have  made  a lasting  imp 
sion  on  the  different  local  authorities  from  n 
to  west,  extending  from  Rotherbithe  toUai' 
worth,  all  of  whom  are  now  taking  steps, 
securing  greater  protection  than  at  preij 
exists  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  in  ci 
there  should  again  bo  an  overflow.  We  I 
already  noted  the  fact  of  the  Rotherbithe,  T« 
beth,  and  other  parishes  having  taken  actio 
the  matter,  and  to  these  wo  have  now  to 
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} Wandsworth  Board  of  Works.  At  the 
jeting  of  that  body,  held  last  week,  it  was 
lolved  to  issne  notices  to  owners  of  property 
joining  the  river,  calling  upon  them  to  raise 
nr  walls  to  the  height  of  5 ft.  above  the  level 
Trinity  high-water  mark,  in  order  to  prevent 
eourrence  of  the  serious  and  fatal  disasters 
ich  happened  in  March  last,  when  the  river 
srflowed  its  banks. 


THE  POSITION  OP  THE  EOYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 
liB, — In  connexion  with‘‘E.*5”  letter  on  the 
,.  I.  B.  A.,”  in  your  paper,  may  I be  allowed 
mention  a few  facta  that  seem  to  me  pertinent 
;ho  subject. 

Ihe  comparison  with  the  Inst.C.E.  is  very 
oh  to  the  point.  The  professions  are  sisters  ; 
act,  many  persons  consider  that  at  least  so 
as  building  is  concerned,  an  architect  shonld 
) bo  a C.E.  The  meetings  in  Great  George- 
iOt  are  crowded  to  excess  in  a room  certainly 
5e  or  four  times  the  size  of  that  in  which  the 
rsely  attended  meetingsof  the  R.  I.  B.  A.  are 
1,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  .that  ac- 
ling  to  the  Post  Oifice  Directory,  and  speak- 
rougbly,  the  members  of  the  Architectural 
fession  in  London  outnumber  tbeir  Civil 
pneering  brethren  by  something  like  two  to 

t is  true  that  the  Inst.C.E.  is  a far  more 
iprehensive  body  than  the  R.  I.  B.  A.  (though 
re  is  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  be  so), 
yet  it  is  very  exclusive,  requiring  in  all  its 
□bers  a considerable  amount  of  professional 
other  distinguished  qualification;  therefore 
esteemed  an  honour,  both  by  the  public  and 
the  profession,  to  gain  admission  to  the 
ety. 

he  subjects  of  the  E.I.B.A.  meetings  are  not 
rule  of  much  professional  moment,  nor  of  a 
ire  calculated  to  attract  more  than  a few 
Uanti  men,  who  are  delighted  with  the 
)rtunity  of  airing  their  notions,  praising 
ebody  else,  and  having  sweet  things  said  of 
Q in  return. 

' the  E.I.B.A.  is  ever  to  be  truly  the  repre- 
ative  Society  of  the  profession,  it  will  not 
as  at  present  constituted.  Some  radical 
igo  must  take  place,  which  will,  as  one  of 
iffects,  at  least  have  a less  self-satisfied 
ner  of  looking  upon  its  affairs  and  its  future 
it  has  yet  attained.  The  discussion  of  this 
Bct  would  be  one  of  the  most  instructive . 
interesting  that  could  be  brought  before  the 
50  of  the  approaching  conference, 
le  policy  of  the  E.I.B.A.  has  over  and  over 
1 been  expressed  in  its  sentiment,  “ That  it 
examine,  but  it  will  not  educate  ” ; and  in 
Y matter  however  trivial  it  seems  to  seat 
on  its  dignity,  in  a manner  reminding 
of  children  “playing  at  being  kings  and 
ns.” 

le  leading  idea  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
5n  is  always  put  forward  and  worked  up  to 
Help  and  educate  one  another”;  and  if 
> two  London  Societies  are  ever  to  be  com- 
1 in  one,  as  suggested  by  your  correspondent 
’ it  is  the  senior  body  that  will  have  to 
rgo  the  greatest  amount  of  reconstruction. 

E.  E.  P. 


;e  new  style  of  aechitecture. 

— The  enthusiasm  of  your  correspondent, 
TC.  T.,”  for  current  abasement  of  arohitec- 
iMat  the  foot  of  antiquai'ianism,  prevents  him 
even  within  the  same  paragraph,  any  in- 
listency  in  stating  that  “ the  onus  ‘probandi  of 
dfcossibility  of  a new  style  lies  with  its  advo- 
while  bis  own  bare  assertion  of  its  being 
, iaere ‘speculation,  and  that  a not  feasible 
datioii,”  romaius  without  attempt  at  proof. 

. sir,  it  is  historical  that  promoters  and 
(ihatora  of  magnificent  inventions  or  dis- 
l>I,ieB,  of  noble  efforts  to  shake  off  trammels 
il(thority,  and  farther  free  inquiry  or  great 
llficea  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  have  been 
jdied  by  the  carping  croakiugs  and  even  per- 
fcions  of  the  “ W.  C.  T.”  typo  of  “pliilo- 
*ir8,”  just  as  these  would  have  laughed  at 
lUrst  requirements  or  conceptions  of  gun- 
(Jer,  printing,  the  compass,  steam-engine, 
Telegraph,  as  “not  feasible  speculations,” 
>mouted  the  notion  of  wanting  to  have,  do, 
«*iow  sometbiug,  befoi-e  having,  doing,  or 
.Aingit.  So  Socrates  aud  ho  who  first  said 
sj  were  antipodes  were  put  to  death ; so 
.rt-nicus,  Galileo,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Looke, 


even  Newton,  were  taxed  with  irreligion  for 
tlieir  doctrines  or  discoveries;  so  Columbus  was 
ridiculed  as  a wild  dreamer,  and  Harvey  was 
traduced  as  an  impudent  quack;  and  so  the  list 
may  be  lengthened  of  the  sort  of  encouragement 
to  his  most  generous  benefactors  often  meted 
out  by  narrowly  and  foolishly  conservative  man. 
“But,  God  be  thanked,”  Sir  William  Temple 
says  sarcastically  of  man,  “ his  pride  is  greater 
than  his  ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in  know, 
ledge  he  supplies  by  sufficiency.  When  he  has 
looked  about  him,  as  far  as  he  can,  he  concludes 
there  is  no  more  to  be  seen;  when  he  is  at  the 
end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ; 
when  be  has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  none  ever 
did,  or  ever  can,  shoot  better  or  beyond  it.” 

Just  touching  on  the  new  style,  its  advocates 
have,  at  least,  the  plain  plea  that  promotion  of 
speculative  change  precedes  and  commonly  in- 
ducen  substantial  change.  So  also,  although  it 
is  impossible  to  teach  invention  or  discovery,  as 
the  theory  is  explicable,  they  may  usefully 
analyse  past  and  present  procedures,  and  warn 
men  with  originative  powers  from  pursuing  such 
a course  as  will  assuredly  neutralise  the  gift. 
If  existing  chaos  of  copyism  of  all  effete  styles, 
or  idiotic  imitation  or  passable  persistence  in 
one  ancient  style,  is  to  continue,  then  history 
and  laws  of  development  and  advancement  must 
be  reversed  in  the  sole  and  singular  case  of 
architecture,  which,  as  a fine  art,  will  thus 
always  remain  the  one  conspicuous  calling,  that 
not  merely  does  not  make  progress,  but  prides 
itself  on  going  backwards.  “That  in  which  the 
new  stylo  is  to  consist  ” (the  questioner  being 
apparently  unacquainted  with  Fergusson  and 
modern  art  literature),  is  reflection  aud  portray, 
ment  of  the  civilisation  of  this  age,  and  not  of 
that  of  past  ages.  To  bo  true,  it  must  indicate 
our  people’s  or  age’s  collective  typo  of  character, 
and  to  be  good  or  great,  it  must  indicate  what 
is  good  or  great  in  them.  An  architect,  to  be 
worthy  of  the  name  with  its  grand  traditions 
shonld,  like  our  foremost  literati  and  scientists, 
think  for  himself.  If  he  really  thinhs  then,  being 
part  and  parcel,  and  a result  of  the  age,  or 
what  it  has  made  him,  ho  cannot  help  reflecting 
the  ago;  and,  like  his  Greek,  Moorish,  and 
Medimval  predecessors,  he  would  scorn  trying  to 
repeat  archaic  forms  and  symbols  in  the  vacuous, 
hopeless,  helpless  manner  in  which  men,  in- 
capable  of  artistic  thoughts,  now  lose  themselves 
in  low  copyistio  retrogression,  either  in  tho 
Gothic  or  Classic  diathesis  of  disease,  depicting 
neither  the  jiasb  nor  the  present.  E.  L.  T. 


EOYAL  ACADEMY. 

Sill, — In  the  model  exhibited  in  the  Architec- 
tural Eoom  we  have  the  intentions  of  the  architect 
and  committee,  in  reference  to  tho  decoration  of 
St.  Paul’s,  which  intentions,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cathedral  and  of  English  taste,  I trust  will  not 
be  permitted  to  bo  carried  out.  We  may  say  of 
it,  as  a critic,  the  best  authority  in  England  on 
sneh  subjects  said,  within  our  hearing,  “ It  is 
decorators’  decoration, — mere  frippery,”  which 
would  be  not  only  out  of  place,  but  injurious  to 
tbs  grandeur  of  the  cathedral.  We  should 
recollect  that  this  is  a case  in  which  it  behoves 
all  those  who  are  informed  on  tho  subject  to 
speak  out,  and  the  committee  and  architect  who 
have  the  charge  and  conduct  of  this  under- 
taking  should  recollect  that  if  they  succeed  in 
carrying  out  mere  whimsies,  instead  of  tho  right 
thing,  they  will  have  the  anathemas  of  posterity, 
and  expose  English  taste  to  ridicule  for  ages  to 
come. 

Since  the  decadence  and  severance  of  the  arts  : 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  “ deco- 
ration” has  come  to  mean  something  inferior  to 
and  apart  from  the  highest  vocation  of  art;  but 
this  distinction  between  the  “decorator”  and  the 
true  artist  is  an  entirely  modern  one,  growing 
out  of  a more  limited  notion  of  tho  painter's 
vocation.  The  greatest  painters  were,  in  the 
great  era,  the  greatest  decorators.  It  was 
they  who  were  able  to  clothe  the  architectural 
bones  and  breathe  into  the  proportioned  carcass 
the  breath  of  life.  Now,  however,  we  are 
doomed  to  hear  the  title  of  decorative  artist 
applied  to  an  inferior  workman,  to  a mere 
omamentist,  and  decorative  painting  to  some- 
thing pretty  and  apart  from  the  high  province 
of  art,  a kind  of  art  wherewith  to  overlay  archi- 
tecture, not  to  ennoble  it.  Hence  decoration  has 
come  to  be  considered  a speciality,  aud  the 
overlaying  of  buildings  the  province  of  the 
decorator. 

This  is  all  wrong.  Suoh  a misconception 
would  be  impossible  anywhere  else  in  Europe, 


For  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the 
history  of  art  know,  not  only  that  the  greatest 
Italian  painters  were  the  greatest  decorators, 
but  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  was 
devoted  to  mural  decoration,  and  not  as  our 
modern  artists  to  finicking  over  easel  pictures. 
The  Italians  well  knew  that  the  painter  who 
was  supreme  in  mastery  over  tho  human  form, 
was  tho  Master  of  Art,  of  its  three  branches — 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  Thus  it 
was  that  St.  Peter’s,  the  Sistine  Chapel,  &c., 
were  endowed  with  souls,  with  immortality. 
Tho  pre-eminence  of  the  master  art  is 
acknowledged,  tacitly  acknowledged,  to  this 
day,  for  the  creations  of  Michelangelo,  Raffaelle, 
and  others,  are  the  prime  objects  of  interest  to 
every  traveller  in  Italy.  It  is  entirely  absurd  to 
suppose  that  tho  elements  of  grandeur  in  St. 
Paul’s,  as  tho  architect  left  tliem,  can  be 
enhanced  by  mere  coloured  marbles,  or  tho 
picking-in  of  mouldings  with  gold,  in  liouse- 
decorator’s  fashion,  and  the  introduction  here  and 
there  of  archaic  figures  in  imitation  of  Byzantine, 
or  early  and  puerile  Italian  art.  There  is  bub 
one  way  to  add  to  and  completo  St.  Paul’s,  and 
that  is  by  portraying  humanity  under  tho 
inspiration  of  divine  revelation  ; by  making  this 
tho  primary  and  all-important  consideration. 
This  is  tho  work  of  tho  true  painter,  not  of  the 
decorator-architect ; and  if  we  have  not  painters 
equal  to  the  undertaking,  we  had  better  wait 
till  we  have,  instead  of  substituting  such  poor 
substitutes  as  marbling,  gilding,  and  Giottesque 
grotesqueness.  W.  C.  T. 


GODALMING,  SURREY. 

SiE, — The  Government  sanitary  inspector  has 
made  remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  borough  of 
Godaiming,  which  have  given  great  offence  to  tl  e 
municipal  authorities. 

Be  it  known,  the  population  of  this  important 
borough  numbered  2,321  persona  last  census. 

The  inhabitants  fancy  the  town  of  Godaiming 
is  perfection  itself  in  tho  matter  of  drainage  and 
water  supply.  How  far  their  opinion  can  be 
verified  I will  leave  you  to  guess,  when  there 
are  some  privies  not  G ft.  distant  from  the  well. 
They  think  because  the  water  from  tho  wells  is 
clear  that  it  is  faultless  in  quality. 

The  death-rate  of  tho  locality  may  below,  hut 
I am  always  suspicious  of  returns  made  by  inte- 
rested persons.  But  if  tho  death-rate  is  low,  I 
guess  the  sick-rate  must  be  high  ; otherwise  how 
is  it  that  four  medical  men  reside  in  the  borough, 
and  two  of  them  employ  assistants,  and  occa- 
sionally the  medical  men  from  Guildford  come 
across,  and  many  poor  persons  avail  themselves 
of  medical  assistance  at  the  Guildford  hospital. 

My  impression  may  be  erroneons,  but  I think 
it  an  unhealthy  locality  for  a country  place. 

Perhaps  the  miserable  hovels  the  labonring 
class  crowd  into  may  be  partly  the  cause;  for 
there  are  crowded  courts  and  miserable  old 
houses  in  this  little  old  county  town,  that  human 
beings  in  a civilised  country  ought  not  to  bo 
allowed  to  live  in.  In  one  place  there  is  a row 
of  cottages  with  their  backs  to  the  road,  the  mad 
being  some  2 ft.  above  the  bedroom-floor.  But 
what  tradesmau  or  working-man  dares  make  an 
offensive  I'omark  against  any  person  of  interest 
in  a county  town  or  locality?  If  he  did  so 
he  would  bo  crushed ; his  only  escape  would 
be  to  emigrate. 

Civilisation  lias  conferred  but  few  substantial 
benefits  upon  the  rural  labouring  population  of 
this  side  of  old  England,  and  I expect  this  to  be 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  exodus  now  going  on. 

An  Inhabitant. 

P.S. — They  have  built  anew  bridge  at  Unstead 
over  the  river  Wey,  perhaps  influenced  by  tho 
remarks  you  made  upon  it  some  two  years  ago. 
But  there  is  another  at  Oottshall,  over  the  river, 
in  a very  bad  state;  it  hardly  h'oks  safe  at 
present,  and  there  is  a deal  of  traffic  over  it  to 
Messrs.  Spicer’s  paper-mills. 


A REREDOS  FOR  ST.  CUTHBERT’S, 
DARLINGTON. 

Me.  Dobbin  has  offered  the  pariah  a mosaic 
reredos  for  this  church,  which  has  been  accepted 
after  considerable  discussion.  It  has  been  made 
somewhat  too  large  for  the  position,  aud  a cor- 
respondent terms  it  “a  tawdry  piece  of  gim- 
orackery”  quite  unsuitable  to  the  church.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  observe  that  Mr.  Pritchett, 
who  restored  the  chonoel,  inclines  to  it,  and 
shows  how  it  cau  be  made  to  suit  the  space. 
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EUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS  IN  KENT 
AND  OXFOKDSHIRE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Anthropological 
Society,  Dr.  Charnock,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis  described  a monument  of 
some'importance,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  previous  explorers.  The  monu- 
ment in  question  is  situated  at  Colderham  Lodge, 
near  Snodlaud,  Kent,  on  the  summit  of  a steep 
bank,  where  several  stones  of  a large  size  appear 
to  have  formed  an  oval  ring,  on  the  north-east 
side  of  which  are  some  outlying  stones,  as  is 
the  case  with  so  many  of  our  British  circles. 
The  diameters  of  the  oval  would  seem  to  have 
been  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.,  but  there  are— so 
closely  adjoining  it  as  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  their  having  been  constructed  with  the 
stones  of  the  oval — the  remains  of  a large 
sepulchral  chamber;  and  several  stones,  which 
no  doubt  formed  part  of  one  or  other  of  these 
monuments,  are  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the 
bank.  Mr.  Lewis  also  descanted  on  tho  beUer- 
known  monuments  at  Addington  Park,  and  Kit  s 
Coty  House  ; and  in  another  paper,  on  the  EoU 
Eich  and  other  monuments  in  Oxfordshire.  He 
adheres  to  the  Celtic  origin  and  probable  sacri- 
iicial  use  of  the  Eoll  Eich  and  other  circles, 
which  is  in  complete  opposition  to  the  views  re- 
cently  promulgated  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Fergusson  ; but 
Till’.  Lewis  has  already  contested  those  views  at 
considerable  length  in  a paper  read  before  the 
society  in  January  last. 


intended  to  represent  Queen  Victoria.  There  are 
also  heads  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  and  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  height  of  the  front  elevation 
from  the  pavement  to  the  pediment  is  64  ft.,  and 
the  vase- shaped  final  which  surmounts  it  carries 
it  two  feet  higher.  In  a line  with  the  centre  of 
the  building,  and  at  a distance  of  20  or  30  ft. 
from  the  front,  an  octagonal  tower  rises  above 
the  lower  roof.  To  the  cornice  of  this  tower  the 
height  is  81  ft.,  to  the  top  of  the  pyramidal 
roof  is  22  ft.  higher,  and  a diadem-shaped  sum- 
mit of  iron  work  terminating  in  a vane  makes  the 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  topmost  point  of 
the  building  126  ft.  The  side  elevation  is  nob  so 
ornate  in  style  as  the  front.  There  are  two  pro- 
jections with  pavilion  roofs — one  at  tho  comer, 
the  other  some  distance  down  the  new  street. 
Lower  still  is  a large  tower,  under  which  is  the 
public  entrance  to  the  new  Police  Court.  Between 
this  tower  and  the  middle  pavilion  is  what  may 
be  termed  the  waist  of  the  strncture,  which  is 
not  carried  up  to  the  same  height  as  the  other 
parts  of  tho  building,  and  which  contains  the 
cells  for  the  prisoners  and  the  court-room.  The 
front  entrance  is  flanked  by  polished  granite 
slabs,  and  leads  immediately  to  the  grand  stair- 
Tho  well  of  the  staircase  is  the  octagonal 


LIABILITY  OF  BUILDERS  FOR 
ACCIDENTS  TO  THEIR  JOURNEYMEN. 

VINEll  -I'.  COLLI.NSON  & LOCK, 


Tms  waa  an  action  in  tUo  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Keatiug,  to  recover  compensation  in 
damages,  under  features  of  more  than  usual  interest  to 
builders  and  journeymen.  

The  trial  lasted  some  hours,  but  the  following  embraces 

the  facts  and  evidence  adduced 

Mr  Viner,  the  plaintiff,  is  a house-painter  and  deco- 
rator, and  in  February  last  he  was  employed  by  Messrs. 
ColliQ8on&  Lock  to  decorate  a ceiling  at  n mansiou  in 
Addiaon-road,  Kensington.  Whilst  at  work  on  a scaflold 
resting  on  trestles,  a plank  gave  way,  and  viner, with  two 
of  his  mates,  fell  to  the  floor. 

The  plaintiff  had  two  ribs  fractured,  and  his  mates  were 
also  sadly  shaken.  Mr.  Viner's  back  was  so  hurt  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  work  since  the  accident,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  surgeon  that  it  would  take  three  or 
four  months  to  get  the  man  right  for  work. 

The  plea  urged  for  damages  was  that  the  mishap  arose 
from  the  scaffold  being  insecurely  constructed;  that  one 
board  was  too  short,  and  the  plauks  too  weak  and  thm, 
and  to  carry  the  end  of  tho  short  plank  a cross-piece  had 
been  placed  partially  sawn  through,  and  it  was  by  a man 
stepping  on  this  cross-piece  that  the  scaffold  broke  down, 
It  was  not  disputed  that  the  facts  were  as  stated  by  tho 
plaintiff  and  his  witnesses,  but  the  answer  to  the  case  was 
that  personally  the  defendants  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
building  of  the  scaffold,  nor  had  they  any  knowledge  of 
the  matter;  that  the  wood  was  proper  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  planks  were  selected  by  Mr.  Masters,  their  hwe- 
man  who  superintended  the  erection  of  tho  scaflold, 
and  it  was  made,  as  ho  thought,  perfectly  secure.  That 
there  was  no  plank  actually  too  short,  and  that  tho  cross- 
piece was  placed  there  by  the  workmen  for  their  own  con- 
venience That  the  cross-piece  did  not  come  from  defetvd- 
am’s  yard,  but  was  a piece  of  the  old  conservatory  which 

had  been  pulled  down.  , 

The  law  point  urged  was,  that  even  if  the  masters  had 
been  negligent,  the  defendant  would  not  be  liable  for  the 
act,  because  tho  plaiutift' would  have  been  injured  through 
the  negligence  of  a fellow-servant. 

The  jury  were  absent  a considerable  time,  and  were 
eventually  discharged  without  giving  a verdict. 

Each  party  wOl  have  to  pay  their  own  costs. 


NEW  POLICE  COURTS,  NEWCASTLE. 

The  new  courts  for  the  adrainistration  of  local 
justice  and  police,  are  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  Pilgrim.street,  opposite  Shakspearo-street, 
the'rear  being  contiguous  to  the  borough  gaol  in 
Carliol. square.  An  incidental  advantage  of  the 
selection  is  the  opening  out  of  a street  that  was 
much  needed,  running  to  the  south  of  the  police 
courts,  and  opening  out  to  the  line  north  of  the 
gaol.  On  the  north  side  the  Court-house  is  built 
close  up  against  the  adjoining  property,  and  is 
of  course  hid  from  public  view.  In  shape  the 
site  is  an  irregular  parallelogram  210  ft.  in  length, 
80  ft.  in  width  at  the  front  of  Pilgrim-street  end, 
and  65  ft.  in  width  at  the  other  end. 

The  general  style  of  the  building  is  French- 
Italian,  but  the  treatment  of  details,  while  ornate 
in  character,  has  been  so  free  that  traces  are  ob- 
servable of  other  orders  of  architectnre.  The 
front  elevation  of  the  new  building^  has  been 
treated  in  an  elaborate  style,  and  is  adorned 
with  a profusion  of  stonowork,  the  most  promi- 
nent  examples  being  the  colossal  figures  of 
Truth,  Peace,  Justice,  and  Mercy,  and  a set  of 
heads  of  historical  characters  placed  above  the 
doorway,  and  above  the  arched  and  mullioned 


tower.  On  the  ground-floor  of  the  front  portion 
of  the  building  are  the  offices  of  the  chief  con- 
stables,  clerks,  inspectors  of  police,  &c.  Further 
on  are  a few  steps  down,  which  lead  into  what  is 
to  bo  the  charge  room,  and  beyond  it  is  the  re- 
serve police  room,  a lofty,  spacious  apartment. 
Beyond  this  again  are  the  cells,  in  two  tiers,  tho 
increased  height  between  the  first-floor  and  tho 
ground  caused  by  the  descent  of  the  stops,  afford- 
ing room  for  the  Mezzanine  or  intermediate  floor. 
Thero  are  twenty-uino  cells,  each  measuring 
11  fc.  by  8 ft.  9 in.  Every  coll  is  fitted  up  in 
approved  fashion,  and  warmed  in  winter  by 
hot-air  pipes.  Outside  of  the  cells,  and  at 
each  side  of  tho  building,  is  an  open  court- 
yard, in  which  the  prisoners  may  take  their 
exercise.  Underneath  the  cells  is  the  furnacofor 
heating  the  cells  and  the  court  room  above,  and 
also  arrangements  for  the  ventilation  of  tho  build- 
ing by  means  of  flues  running  up  and  along  tho 
walls  of  tho  court  to  a ventilating  shaft,  where 
an  open  furnace  carries  off  the  foul  air.  On  the 
first-floor  at  the  front  are  the  rooms  of  tho  ma- 
gistrates’ clerk  and  his  assistants,  retiring  rooms 
for  the  magistrates,  consulting-rooms  for  solid- 
citors  and  their  clients,  waiting-rooms  for  wit. 
nesses,  ic.  The  court-room  is  on  this  floor,  and 
raeasnree  50  ft.  by  37  ft.,  and  25  ft.  in  height, 
with  a ribbed  and  panelled  cove-shaped  ceiling, 
lighted  from  tho  roof  by  a large  sunlight,  and 
from  the  sides  by  circular  windows  with  swing 
sashes.  This  form  of  roof  has  boon  adopted  on 
acoustic  grounds.  The  bench  does  not  take  up 
any  space  of  the  room,  as  the  magistrates  will 
bo  seated  a few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor, 
underneath  an  elliptical  arch  thrown  back  from 
the  west  end  of  the  room.  The  internal  fittings 
are  not  yet  complete.  On  the  upper  floors  of 
the  higher  blocks  are  dwellingroomsforofficials, 
and  kitchens,  and  dormitories  for  the  police.  As 
to  the  sanitary  arrangements,  every  floor  has  its 
own  water-closets,  urinals,  lavatories,  bath- 
rooms, &c.  Hydrants  are  also  placed  at  every 
point  of  vantage  for  the  suppression  of  fire, 
should  it  break  out.  Provision  has  been  made 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  building  for  the 
offices  of  tho  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company.  It 
is  also  intended  to  establish  an  underground 
connexion  between  the  police  cells  and  the  gaol. 
The  work  of  the  architect  was  to  use  the  site 
marked  oat  for  him  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
in  this  respect  the  property  surveyor  of  the 
town  has  been  successful.  The  completion  of 
the  new  courts  has  been  much  delayed  by  the 
strike  of  the  joiners  employed  by  the  contractors, 
and  no  one  can  tell  when  the  work  will  be  finished. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  nearly 
17,0001.  Mr.  Walter  Scott  is  the  principal  con- 
tractor, and  different  departments  of  the  work 
have  been  sub-let  by  him  to  Messrs.  Lowry, 
joiners;  Mr.  Gibson,  painter;  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Dodds,  plasterer.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Lamb,  whoso  inspector  and  clerk  of  tho  works  is 
Mr.  Peter  Bain, 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinhurgh. — A public  meeting,  convened  hi 
the  Lord  Provost  in  compliance  with  a requisii 
tion  from  the  Provisional  Committee  for  pro 
moting  the  extension  and  improvement  of  th 
Edinburgh  University  buildings,  of  which  w 
have  already  given  some  account,  has  been  heU 
in  Queeu.streeb  Hall,  when  a series  of  appro 
priate  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  movement  wa 
passed.  There  was  a largo  attendance,  th 
assemblage  comprising  a considerable  proporbio: 
of  ladies.  The  Lord  Provost  occupied  the  chaii 

A marble  monument  is  in  course  of  erectio' 

in  Grange  Cemetery,  to  the  memoi-y  of  Di 
Guthrie.  A bas-relief  head  of  the  deceases 
gentleman  adorns  the  centre  of  the  monumeni 
and  a brief  inscription  records  the  days  on  whiol 
he  was  born  and  died. 

Linlithgoiu. — The  foundation  stone  of  a nei 
Free  Church  has  been  laid  at  Linlithgow.  Th 
old  church,  which  had  been  hurriedly  built  at  th 
time  of  the  Disruption,  was  an  nngainly-lookiu] 
edifice,  and  not  fitted  up  with  much  regard  to  tb 
comfort  of  either  minister  or  congregation.  ] 
is  now  being  converted  into  a school.  M 
Chalmers  granted  a site  for  a nominal  sum  r 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  also  purchased  th 
old  church  nt  a mutual  valuation,  and  contribute 
5001.  towards  the  erection  of  the  new  churol 
Tho  huildiiig,  which  is  now  pretty  well  advancei 
is  in  tho  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  with  orm 
mental  buttresses  supporting  the  side  Avails.  _ , 
spire  is  in  course  of  erection  to  something  lil 
100  ft.  in  height.  The  interior  of  the  chorr 
will  bo  fitted  to  contain  350  sittings,  and  tl 
Presbytery  Hall  adjoining  will  be  commodioi 
and  airy. 

Dunfermline. — Mr.  Joseph  Paton,  father  of  S 
J.  Noel  Paton,  R.S.A.,  has  died  at  his  residenc 
Wooer’s  Alloy  Cottage,  Dunfermline,  his  natr, 
town,  in  tho  sovouty-fourth  year  of  his  ag 
Mr.  Paton  was  a man  of  remarkable  oh 
1‘acter.  In  his  profession  of  damask-pattel 
painter,  ho  attained  celebrity,  having  receiv- 
several  important  Government  prizes  for  I 
designs,  which  were  original,  and  greatly  pi 
moted  the  staple  trade  of  Dunfermline.  He  W' 
a great  antiquary,  and  possessed  one  of  t 
largest  and  best  private  museums  in  Scotlari 
He  presented  to  George  IV.,  shortly  alter  li 
Majesty’s  first  visit  to  Scotland,  a number  i 
historic  relics  of  great  interest,  the  receipt . 
which  was  specially  acknowledged.  In  his  re 
gious  principles  ho  was  a follower  of  Swede 
borg,  and  during  tho  last  thirty  years  he  act 
the  part  of  preacher  to  a small  congregatioiL 
Dunfermline.  The  members  of  his  family  n- 
alive,  are  Sir  Noel  and  Waller  Paton,  R.S.. 
and  Jtrs.  Roxburgh,  and  Mrs.  D.  0.  Hill,  t 
well-known  sculptor,  and  widow  of  as  w< 
known  a painter,  Mr.  D.  0.  Hill. 

Dundee. — The  froundation  stone  of  Victor 
street  United  Presbyterian  Chnrcb,  Dundee,  I 
been  laid  by  Provost  Cox,  in  presence  of  a lai 
assemblage  of  spectators.  The  building  oo 
pies  a site  at  the  Avest  end  of  the  street,  anc 
in  the  centre  of  a populous  locality.  It  is  in  f 
Italian  Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  a 
its  chief  feature  is  a tower  terminating  in 
open  crown,  and  possessing  clock  and  be 
Accommodation  Avill  be  afforded  for  850  perao 
The  whole  cost  of  erection  will  bo  about 


GLANTON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
This  is  the  first  and  only  School  Bo; 


established  in  North  Northumberland. 
Board  requiring  designs  for  a mixed  scbooli 
110  children,  with  a teacher’s  residence,  offe: 
a premium  of  five  guineas  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Wits' 
of  Alnwick,  and  another.  The  designs  w 
finally  considered  by  the  Board  at  their  meet 
on  the  13th  inst.,  when  those  of  Mr.  Wilson  to 
selected,  and  he  was 'appointed  architect  to 
Board.  The  site  is  upon  a brae-side,  near 
village  of  Glanton,  situated  in  a very  hilly  i 
picturesque  district.* 


China-Clay. — A very  fine  discovery  of  this 
valuable  commodity,  now  in  such  request  (the 
demand  being  much  in  excess  of  production), 
has  been  made  near  Bodmin,  by  the  representa- 
tive of  a company  of  gentlemen  in  London,  and 
under  his  superintendence  works  are  beinj 


windows!  The  head  above  the  main  ent-ance  is  ‘ rapidly  pushed  forward  at  Temple, 


OLD  LONDON  AS  VISIBLE  IN  MAPS' 
SiRj — Oan  any  of  your  correspondents  inf‘ 


me,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  I 
far  the  Map  of  London  contained  in  Bru 
“ Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum  ” (printed  at  Colo, 
in  1572)  is  a faithful  copy  of  the  Elizabethan  i; 
in  the  City  Library  ? To  judge  by  your  iatern 
ing  article  of  the  25th  ult.,  it  corresponds  in  n 
of  its  details.  C.  J.  ( 


* Mr.  'Wilson  has  been  re-elected  sanitary  inspeolc- 

the  Alnwick  Rural  Sanitary  Anthority  on  the  same  U 
as  last  year,  viz,,  180?.  per  annum,  half  to  be  paid  hy 
Government. 
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OETSTAL  GLASS  FOUNTAIN. 


: Messrs.  F.  & C.  Osi-er,  of  Oxford-streefc, 
,ave  on  show  for  a few  days  a colossal  crystal 
lass  fountain,  recently  manufactured  by  them, 
jud  purchased  by  bis  Highness  the  Maharajah  of 
i'nttiala,  which  exceeds  in  size  and  richness  the 
buntaiu  exhibited  by  them  in  the  centre  of  the 
Ireat  Exhibition  of  1851.  It  is  25  ft.  in  height, 
ijad  has  been  nearly  two  years  in  hand.  Some 
irge  balls  introduced  are  marvels  of  glass 
iitting,  and  other  difficult  pieces  of  work  are 
riown,  which  will  most  please  thoso  who  know 
lost  about  them.  By  ornamental  cuttings  on 
iie  inner  side  of  the  pieces  with  which  the 
Dlumns  are  made  up,  a peculiar  and  rich  effect 
li  obtained.  A little  less  ornament  and  more 
ain  surfaces  of  glass  would  nevertheless  have 
jleased  us  more. 

r The  spacious  apartment  in  which  the  foun. 
in  stands  is  ono  of  the  cleverest  of  the 
linor  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The 
j|iject  was  To  obtain  a large  amount  of  gene- 
1 lly  distributed  light,  without  glare;  this  is 
jfected  by  open  pau£ls  all  over  the  vaulting, 
iirmed  by  intersecting  ribs,  and  which  are  tilled 
3 with  coloured  glass.  The  remarkable  assort- 
jnt  of  glass  which  the  firm  have  her©  is 
pcordingly  seen  to  the  greatest  possible 
vantage.  


' THE  CZAR  IH  THE  CITY. 

LTo  invite,  receive,  and  grandly  entertain  the 
Jiaperor  of  Russia,  the  Royal  Family  of  England, 
,Jd  2,600  other  guests,  is  no  trifling  feat;  and 
'len  this  is  done  without  a visible  hitch  any- 
i^-.ere,  or  a single  accident,  those  who  under- 
.nd  the  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking 
cf.I  know  that  good  managers  were  at  work, 
ris  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  City  on 

Inday  last,  and  wo  offer  our  praises  to  the  City 
hitect,  Mr.  Horace  Jones;  Mr.  Fredk.  Fenton, 
o appears,  as  of  old  time,  to  have  assisted  in 
I arrangement  of  the  decorations;  the  chair- 
n of  the  Reception  Committee,  Mr.  E.  Hart ; 
I the  committee  itself,  which  included  at  any 
0 one  architect,  Mr.  James  Edmeston.  The 
one,  though  merely  a pidee  de  civcoastaiice, 
3 a tasteful  and  handsome  structure,  and  the 
leral  effect  of  the  crowded  ball  was  very 
}.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
trmous  mass  of  people  congregated  there, 
d in  the  temporary  pavilion  attached  to  it, 
^^nd  their  way  to  the  luncheon  provided  for 
} iiy  one  of  them  in  the  various  courts  and 
Artments  contiguous,  was  marvellous,  and 
6||)rded  evidence  of  as  much  prevision  as  pro- 


completed,  and  though  it  stands  upon  one  of 
the  finest  masses  of  concrete  ever  put  in,  has 
already  subsided  more  than  6 in.  Our  Hamp- 
stead tower  has  gone  down  something  less  than 
3 in.  I need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  not  proposed 
to  pull  down  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas  on 
account  of  its  6 in.  subsidence.  Why  then 
should  our  Hampstead  church  be  condemned  ? 

The  tower  has  gone  over  a little,  because  the 
planking  on  which  it  is  built  has  decayed 
on  one  side.  They  have  only  to  wait  mitil  it 
has  decayed  on  the  other  side  also,  a period, 
Mr.  Scott  calculates,  of  six  years,  and  the  tower 
will  resume  its  perpendicular  position. 

There  seems  to  be  no  excuse  whatever  for 
destroying  the  tower,  and  wo  hope  it  will  not  be 
done. 


BRITISH  ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Wednesday,  May  13th,  Mr.  J. 
R.  Planch©  (Somerset  Herald),  vice-president, 
in  the  chair.  The  balance-sheet  having  been 
presented  and  approved,  the  officers  and  council 
for  the  year  were  elected,  including  Mr.  Kirk, 
man  D.  Hodgson,  M.P.,  as  president  of  the 
approaching  congress,  and  Mr,  Tbos.  Morgan  as 
treasurer,  vice  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  resigned. 

In  the  evening»a  small  party  of  the  officers  and 
members  dined  together,  Mr.  Edward  Roberts, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  and  celebrated  the  thirty, 
first  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Gordon  Hills,  on  the  eve,  too, 
of  the  Bristol  Congress,  is  much  to  be  lamented  ; 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  Association  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  that  the  committee  had  induced 
him  again  to  give  his  aid,  if  only  for  the  current 
year.  


Arcade,  producing  8701.  per  annum,  were  next 
offered  in  seventeen  lots.  All  the  houses  and 
shops  in  Pall  Mall  were  sold  for  an  aggregate 
sum  of  17,0001.  ; and  eight  of  the  shops  in  the 
Opera  Arcade  for  8,680i.,  five  of  the  shops  being 
withdi’awn. 

The  concluding  lot  was  the  United  Hotel  and 
Clergy  Club,  in  Charles-street  and  Haymarket, 
producing  a rental  of  1,905J.  per  annum. 
10,000k  was  the  first  offer  made  for  this  lot, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  an  offer  of 
20,000k  ; and,  after  several  advances,  the  ham- 
mer ultimately  fell  at  27j000k,  the  purchaser 
being  Mr.  Cooper. 

The  total  amount  produced  by  the’  sale  was 
83,680k 

Immediately  after  this  sale  the  auctioneers 
submitted  the  leasehold  property  in  Kiug-stroet, 
St.  James’s,  known  as  the  “ Palace  New  Cham- 
bers,”  held  on  sub-lease  from  the  Crown  for  an 
unexpired  term  of  41  years  from  Michaelmas, 
1873,  at  a ground-rent  of  800k  per  annum, 
and  producing  a rental  of  3,000k  per  annum. 
There  being  no  offers  for  this  property,  it  was 
withdrawn. 


ME  TOWER  OP  ST.  JOHN’S,  HAMPSTEAD. 

G.  G.  Scott,  M.A.,  has  published  a letter, 
illressed  to  the  Vicar  of  Hampstead,  in  which 
Ipltnakes  a vigorous  and  praiseworthy  attempt 
l•r6venttheth^eatenedde8t^uction  of  the  tower 
I*] he  parish  church.  It  appears  that  the  tower 
erected  with  the  church  about  a century 
a quarter  ago,  and  is  not  only  of  very  good 
i^ortions,  bub  is  remarkably  well  built.  There 
B lot  a symptom  of  failure  in  it  from  top  to 
• tom.  Careful  and  repeated  examinations 
/jit  have  convinced  him  that  it  is  as  sound  as 
Jjell  throughout,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
I H,  in  every  respect,  in  as  good  condition  as 
’ l!U  it  was  first  completed.  Any  person  who 
)i;3s  the  trouble  to  examine  the  building  may 
tc  for  himself  that  the  cracks,  which  appear  in 
-Aleastern  part  of  the  church,  are  not  in  the 
Hier  itself,  but  only  in  the  walls  that  abut  upon 
■/■■They  are  simply  the  result  of  the  greater 
Inght  of  the  tower,  which  has  caused  it  to  sub- 
j . I to  a certain  extent,  and  so  to  crack  the  walls 
ifihe  church,  and  of  the  staircases,  which  beiug 
i ter,  have  undergone  no  settlement.  The 
• : er  has  settled,  but  it  has  done  so  in  one 
T k.  No  better  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
■liillent  workmanship  and  capital  condition  of 
r itower  than  the  fact,  that  its  subsidence  has 
•:  led  no  fracture  whatever  in  the  fabric  of 
i'-' tower  itself.  The  settlement  is  due  to  an 
.!j()ptional  cause — the  decay  of  the  planking 
[•which  its  foundations  are  laid;  but  every 
J ' tower  in  the  country  has  undergone 
lar  movement  from  analogous  causes, 
•sidenccs  of  this  kind  come  to  an  end  after  a 
MQ  time,  the  foundations  take  a solid 
ing,  and  no  further  movement  from  this 
can  then  arise.  The  great  tower  of  St. 
lolas  church  in  Hamburg,  Mr.  Scott  says, 

) the  erection  of  which  bis  father  has  been 
iged  for  twenty  years,  though  it  is  not  yet 


SALE  OF  HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE 
AND  THE  OPERA  ARCADE. 

VALUE  or  LEASEHOLD  PROPERTY  AT  THE 
WEST.EXD. 

A LARGE  attendance  was  attracted  to  the  Mart, 
Tokenhouse-yard,  on  Wednesday,  by  the  an. 
nounoement  that  Messrs.  Chinnock,  Galsworthy, 
& Chinnock,  would  offer  a quantity  of  property 
at  the  West  End  for  sale,  including  her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  four  houses  and  shops  in  Pall-mall, 
the  whole  of  the  Opera  Ai'cade,  comprising 
fifteen  shops,  together  with  the  United  Hotel 
and  Clergy  Club,  comprising  Nos.  19,  20,  21, 
22,  23,  and  24,  Charles-street,  and  Nos.  70 
and  71,  Haymarket;  producing  altogether  a 
present  income  of  5,406k  148.  per  annum.  The 
whole  of  the  property  is  held  from  the  Crown 
for  an  unexpired  term  of  thirty-eight  years,  end- 
ing in  1912,  and  was  offered  for  sale  by  direction 
of  the  trustees  of  Mr.H.  E.  Holloway.  Altogether 
the  property  contained  twenty  lota. 

Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  was  the  first  lot  offered. 
The  printed  particulars  gave  a long  description 
of  the  architectural,  and  external  and  internal 
features  of  the  building,  all  which  is  known  to 
our  readers.  Included  with  the  theatre  were  the 
house  and  business  premises.  No.  1,  Pall  Mall, 
comprising  the  two  shops  under  the  colonnade. 
It  was  stated  that  the  theatre  was  at  present  let 
on  a lease  granted  to  Mr.  Lumley,  bub  now  held 
by  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  at  a rent  of  1,934k  143., 
the  lease  expiring  in  September,  1891.  The 
rent  of  the  house  in  Pall  Mall  is  230k  per  annum, 
making  together  a rental  of  2,164k  1-ls.  After 
paying  grouud-rent,  the  present  net  rental  was 
1,401k  143.  up  to  1891,  when  the  Earl  of  Dudley’s 
lease  expires,  the  reversion  at  that  period  being 
estimated  at  8,000k  per  annum. 

Mr.  Chinnock,  in  submitting  the  property, 
enlarged  upon  the  well-known  character  of  the 
theatre,  remarking  that  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  an  establishment  of  such  an  un- 
doubted value  should  have  been  so  long  closed, 
more  especially  as  he  was  in  a position  to  state 
that  responsible  parties  were  ready  to  become 
its  tenants  at  a rental  of  5,000k  a year,  and  ex- 
pend 20,C00k  on  the  building. 

The  first  bid  made  was  15,000k,  when  an 
advance  to  20, 000k  followed,  and  after  several 
biddings  of  1,000k  and  500k  each,  Mr.  Last, 
solicitor,  was  declai-ed  the  purchaser  at  31,000k 
It  was  stated  in  the  room  that  the  theatre  has 
been  purchased  for  a principal  who  is  interested 

having  it  again  opened  for  lyrical  perform- 
ances. 

The  Opera  Arcade  property,  comprising  four 
houses  and  shops  in  Pall  Mall,  producing  9S0k 
per  annum;  and  thirteen  shops  in  the  Opera 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  forty.first  election  of  pensioners  in  con. 
nexion  with  this  charity  was  held  yesterday 
(Thursday),  at  Willis’a-rooms,  King-street,  St. 
James’s,  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson  (Cubitt  & Co.), 
in  the  chair.  There  were  seven  candidates,  of 
whom,  however,  there  were  only  vacancies  for 
two, — one  man  and  ono  woman.  The  candidates 
were: — Richard  Grove,  aged  69,  builder  (third 
application)  ; Evan  Jones,  64,  plasterer  (first 
application)  ; Robert  Noyes,  75,  plumber  (first 
application)  ; Mrs.  Eliza  Lambert,  72 
(seventh  application)  ; Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Bear,  67 
(sixth  application) ; Mrs.  Jane  Rumens,  61 
(third  application) ; and  Mrs.  A.  N.  'Williams, 
61  (third  application).  The  poll  opened  at  noon, 
and  closed  at  three  p.m.,  and  a few  minutes 
later  Messrs.  T.  Stirling  and  Matthew  Hall,  the 
scrutineers,  announced  the  result  of  the  voting 
to  be  as  follows:  — Grove,  953;  Jones,  100; 
Noyes,  164;  Bear,  1,774;  Lambert,  4,346; 
Rumens,  3,246 ; Williams,  3,084.  The  Chair, 
man  accordingly  declared  the  successful  candi- 
dates to  be  Richard  Grove  and  Eliza  Lambert, 
expressing  the  hope  that  at  the  election  in 
Nopomber  next  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
candidates  might  be  elected  on  to  the  funds  of 
the  Institution. 

Mr.  James  Simpson,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, thanked  the  subsciibers  for  electing  her, 
and  Mr.  Grove  spoke  for  himself.  Mr.  E. 
Richardson  moved,  and  Mr.  James  Waldram 
seconded,  a vote  of  a thanks  to  the  scrutineers 
for  their  services.  Mr.  Stirling  replied,  and  the 
meeting  was  brought  to  a close  by  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman,  wliich  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Walter  Watson  (Watson  Brothers).  Mr. 
James  Simpson,  in  seconding  the  motion,  ex. 
pressed  his  deep  sense  of  the  services  which  the 
chairman,  and  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  had  conferred  upon  the  Institution. 
Including  the  two  pensioners  elected  yesterday, 
there  are  now  45  annuitants  on  the  funds  of  tho 
Institution,  the  men  receiving  25k,  and  tho 
women  20k  annually. 


THE  DECORATION  OP  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  suggest  that  before  any- 
thing is  decided  upon  with  respect  to  the 
decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  metropolitan 
cathedral,  the  public  may  be  permitted  to  see 
how  it  looks  after  a good  wash.  Methinks  a 
bountiful  application  of  soap  and  water  would 
put  as  new  a face  upon  the  stonework  as  a 
veneer  of  white  marble. 

How  rapidly  we  are  working  round  to  the  old 
toleration  of  shams.  In  Ely  Cathedral  may  b© 
seen  some  Gothic  panelling  painted  on  a flat 
stone  surface,  which  I suppose  was  not  done 
without  the  sanction  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott;  and  now 
we  have  another  distinguished  architect  pro- 
posing to  make  St.  Paul’s  look  as  if  th©  inner 
face  of  its  walls  consisted  of  solid  blocks  of 
white  marble.  Why,  we  do  not  caiTy  the  sham  so 
far  as  this  in  our  dining-room  tables. 

To  return  to  the  washing,  would  not  an 
ablution  of  the  exterior  with  water  containing 
potash-lye  neutralise  some  of  tho  sulphuric  acid, 
and  set  free  a good  deal  of  that  coating  of  soot 
which,  to  foreigners  and  countrymen,  seems  to 
be  too  readily  acquiesced  in  by  Londoners  as 
unavoidable  ? 0.  J.  G. 
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The  City  Temple— The  new  place  of  public 
worship  known  as  the  City  Temple,  sitnato  at 
the  Bonthern  side  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  has 
been  opened  for  Divine  service.  It  belongs  to 
the  Congrogationalist  body,  and  is  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  Dr.  Parker’s  followers, 
who  formerly  met  at  tho  old  chapel  in  the 
Poultry.  The  new  temple  is  built  in  a light 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  will  afford 
seats  for  about  2,500  persons.  Underneath  the 
area  of  the  chapel  are  school-rooms. 

Tissing^on  Well-dressiag  at  Ashbotim. 
On  Ascension  Day,  according  to  immemorial 
custom,  the  village  of  Tissington  celebrated  its 
annual  festival.  The  usual  divine  services 
took  place  at  the  Pive  Wells,  which  were 
decorated  with  inscriptions,  arches,  crosses, 
and  interlaced  triangles,  in  daisies,  as  usual  in 
these  curious  observances.  The  inscription  on 
the  Coffin  Well  was  “ Spring  up,  0 well” ; that  on 
Goodwin’s  Well,  “Carried  up  on  high”;  and 
that  on  the  Town  Well,  ” A cloud  received  him.” 

Metropolitan  Play^ounds  for  Cliildren. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  F.  Perkins 
asked  the  Home  Secretary  whether  he  would 
liave  any  objection,  in  the  Bill  he  had  promised 
to  introduce  for  giving  greater  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  sites  for  industrial  dwellings  in 
the  meti’opolis,  to  include  provisions  for  enabling 
the  municipal  authorities  to  provide  public  play- 
grounds for  children.  Mr.  Secretary  Cross  said 
he  should  have  no  objection  to  consider  the 
question  raised. 

Increase  of  Wesleyan  Chapels. — Another 
of  the  fifty  new  Wesleyan  chapels,  towards  the 
erection  of  which  Sir  P.  Lycett  has  given 
50,0001.,  has  been  opened  for  divine  worship  in 
Green-lanes,  Stoke  Newiugton-.greon,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  T.  Perks,  the  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference.  It  will  provide  sitting  accommoda- 
tion for  1,200  worshippers,  and  has  been  erected 
at  a total  cost  of  6,700L,  exclusive  of  tho  site, 
which  has  been  given  by  Sir  P.  Lycett. 

Tree  Library  for  Bristol. — The  citizens 
cf  Bristol  have  resolved  to  adopt  the  provisions 
of  tho  Public  Libraries  Act,  1855,  and  the  new 
building  will  he  commenced  at  once.  Tho  cost 
is  estimated  at  10,000!.,  and  of  this  amount 
upwards  of  2,000!.  have  been  voluntarily  sub- 
scribed. Alderman  Proctor’s  gift  has  produced 
a stir  of  mindwhicli  will  probably  benefit  Bristol 
in  many  directions. 

Bursting'  of  Reservoii's  in  the  United 
States. — Telegrams  from  New  York  state,  that 
an  inundation  has  been  caused  by  the  bursting 
of  three  reservoirs  at  Goshen,  Massachusetts. 
A hundred  and  fifty  lives  have  been  lost.  The 
damage  to  property  is  estimated  at  a million 
and  a half  of  dollars. 


For  Board-room  and  Oflices,  Bushey-^een,  for  the 
Lewisham  District  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  G.  Elkington, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G?rjther 

Holland  & Hannen  £11,922  0 0 

Tongue 11,400  0 0 

Dove  Brothers 10,985  0 0 

Pritchard 10,845  0 0 

Elkington 10,833  0 0 

Downs  & Co 10,290  0 0 

Rider  & Son 10,220  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  4 HOI. (accepted)  9,785  0 0 

For  Newtoun  Schools,  for  the  Reading  and  Earley 

School  Boards.  Mr.  J.  Morris,  architect.  Tenders  were 


For  underpinning  the  separation  wardj  at  Tslingtot 
workhouse.  Upper  Holloway 

Sawyer  0 0 

Grible 270  0 0 

Beckett  264  0 0 

Brickell 213  0 0 

Niblet  4 Son 210  0 0 

Seed  (accepted)  232  0 0 

Chivors  & Co 203  0 0 


invited  for  the  whole  work  or  for  separate  trades. 
For  the  whole  : — 

Gibson  Brothers £5,990  0 0 

Martin  4 Wells 6,899  8 2 

WoodrofFe 5,012  0 0 

Woodbridge 5,575  0 0 

PoOley 6,550  0 0 

Niblett  4 Son  6,420  0 0 

Filewood 6,288  0 0 


Aecepled  for  the  separate  trades 
£ricMay«r, 

Higgi £2,409  0 * 

ilaton  and  Flatterer. 

Searle 329  8 ( 

Slater. 

Warmsley  4 Co 115  0 ' 

Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

Sheppard  1,638  0 ' 

Smith, 

Wright  4 Shackel  369  9 

Plumbing,  Painting,  and  Glaring. 
Sumner  307  0 


For  sehooh  and  teacher’s  residence  at  T^T7fo^d,  Berks- 
Mr.  J.  Morris,  architect;  — 

Barnicoat  £980  0 0 

Lewis  973  17  0 

Goodehild 973  16  4 

Lawrence  899  0 0 

Dodd  (accepted) 879  0 0 


For  now  premises  Minstor-ilreet,  Reading,  for  Men 

Blowers  4 Son.  Mr.  J.  Morris,  architect  : — 

WoodrofTs £3,022  0 0 

Baniieoat  3,991  0 0 

2,978  0 ‘ 


Shop^^a 

Higgs  * 


3,924 

Accepted,  subject  to  revision. 

i-Stoor, 


2,965  0 0 


0 0 


For  New  Church  at  Atherstone-on-Stoor,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  Mr.  J.  CottoD,  arcimeot.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 


Kelson 

Mills... 

Collins  & CuUis 

Clark  & Smallwood... 
Sheatby  


1,(580  0 
1,630  0 
1,600  0 
1,430  0 


Middleton  Churcli.  — Mr.  Wood  has  had 
a “ sedilia”  in  Portland  stone  erected  in  Middle- 
ton  Church,  three  miles  from  King’s  Lynn.  It 
has  three  handsome  heads  to  it,  and  the  back  is 
carved  and  inlaid,  and  there  are  also  a piscina 
alongside  of  it,  two  tablets,  and  a reredos. 


For  the  erection  of  two  shops 
Kingston  Hill,  according  to  pis 
Dished  bv  tho  owner,  Mr. 

Oliridgo 


. Hill  :• 


in  the  London-road. 
d specification  fur 


For  works  required  ,in 
College-street,  Camden  Ti 
E.  H.  Horne,  architect  ; — 

Bridgeroan  

Whaler  

Steed 

Wicks 


fittings  to  shop,  4c,,  Grea 


, lor  Mr.  J.  Major 


c.  J.  r.—T. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

0.  C.— 0.  B.— N.  Q.— 0,  D-— C.  W.— T.  H.  4 Co.- 


C.  J.  G.-  B.  1>.-C.  4 B.-A.  U.-/.  W.-W.  K.-W.  & li.-A.  E,- 

Q.  u'.— 0.  c.— n.  c,— H.  H.— J-  a,— A.  r.— f.  w.  b.— s,  w.  a o 

-E.  D.— W.  U.  F.-J.  C.  H.-N.  W.— A.  R.-T.  B.  K.-J.  J.- 
C.  L.  E.— C.  C. 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  booki  and  givlt 

addreuea. 

All  statementa  of  (acta,  liiti 
>7  the  Diini 
publication. 

—The  rearoDiihilitf  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  i 
publics  ' .... 


h the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Situstiooe  | SituatiOBl 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Ualiiwi 
should  b. 
King-stre 


,T  etampa  accepted  for  arooutite  under  5a.  Anp  larger  se 
remitted  b7  Money  Order,  payalde  at  the  I'oat  Offl. 
..  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUOLA8  KOUEDRIMEB. 


Adi'erfisewenfscannof  iereceivedfor  the  ctMTffi 
week’s  issue  later  tha/n  THREE  O’clock  p.! 
on  TSURSDAY. 


Batli  Stone  of  best  quality, 
EANDELL,  BAUNDEES,  & CO.  (Limite^ 
Quatrymon  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  aud  Dcp6tt 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,! 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advi 


WrighI 


Todd  4 Sftiulors  . 


£1,293  0 0 
, 1,054  0 0 

940  0 0 
925  0 0 


For  billiard-room  and  other  nditions  to  the  Radnor 
Club,  Folkestone.  Mr.  8.  Slingsby  StuUwood,  nrehi- 
tect: — 

Kewman £865  0 0 

Bowley  749  0 0 

Brobble 733  0 0 

Brooks  4 Slado  688  0 0 

Unwin  (too  lato) 660  0 0 

Dunn  (accepted) 656  0 0 

Webster  (too  lute) 647  0 0 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  a bonded  store  and  warehouse  with 
stabling,  &c.,  for  Mr.  W.  Sanderson,  Canterbury.  Mr. 
J,  G.  Hall,  architect:— 

Coseas £3,190  0 0 

Kaylor 3,168  0 0 

Gurkin  4 Godden  (accepted)  ...  3,120  0 0 


For  workshops  at  the  Crippled  Boys 
ton.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect, 
plied 

Lucas  

Heath 

Kewroan  4 Mann 

Pritchard  

Conder 

Kightingalo  

Crockett 


eestershire,  for  Mr. 
architect.  Quantities  i 

Fisher 

M-atthews  4 Son 
Hardwick  4 Son 
Nelson. 

Cook  & Harris  ... 
"Walt'ord 


nev  I 
Jolyuake. 
applied 


Mr.  J.  Cotton, 


2,274  0 0 
2,153  0 0 
2,1-45  0 0 
2,067  0 0 


Brazier  4 Weaver  (accepted) ...  1,850  0 0 


For  the  restoration  and  reseating  of  St.  Michael' 
Church,  Budbrooke,  near  Warwick.  Mr.  J.  Cotton, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  (revised  tenders) 

Porch,  4e. 

Nelson £971  0 0 £U4  0 0 

Robbins  929  13  6 103  3 6 

Mason  (accepted)  9o7  13  0 87  17  0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  16,  Duke-street, 
Brighton,  and  altering  shop  front,  68,  West-street,  for 
Mr.  C.  Feldwicko.  Mr.  B.  H.  Nunn,  architect : — 

Cheesraaa  4 Co £750  0 0 

Parsons 750  0 0 

Patching, 4 Webber  710  0 0 

Lockver 650  0 0 

Newnham 613  0 0 

Garrett  679  0 0 


Home,  Kensing- 
Quautitics  sup- 


£1.490  0 0 
5,394  0 0 
1,318  0 0 
1,313  0 0 
1,309  0 0 
1.393  0 0 
1,275  0 0 


ttip  Derby  Canal,  for 
Mr.  John  Hume, 


For  tho  erection  of  a bridge  ove 
tho  Derby  Sanitary  Authority, 
surveyor 

Iron  TJ'orh. 

Atlas  Iron  Works  £ 130  0 0 

Stacey,  Davis,  4 Co.' 395  0 0 

Eastwood  & Co.  (accepted) 381  16  0 

BuilJer't  Work. 

Walkerdine  395  0 0 

Tomlinson  (accepted)  368  10  0 


STONE  BROTHERS, 

Bath.  Stoue  Merchants, 
supply  (iirect  from  their  own  Quarries 
Box  Ground,  Corsham  Down, 
Faeleigh  Down,  Combe  Down, 

AND  Stoke  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office,  Bal 
London  Depot,  G.W.R.  Mileage  Station,  Paddingtoi 
Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  fixing.[ADT. 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— The 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  aud  a 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  que 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  Ordt 
can  be  executed  without  a day’s  delay. — I 
samples  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  t 
MANAGER,  at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-roi 
R.S.O.  [AD4-T- 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asplialtes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  117,  Cannon-street,  E.C. — 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  & 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOh 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  8 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copi' 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


For  Increased  Accommodation  at  High  Wycombe 
Board  Schools.  Mr.  A.  Vernon,  architect : — 

Loosley  (accepted) £2,610  11  8 


T.  TRELOAR  & SONS, 

GOOD 

FLOOR 
CLOTH. 
KAMPTULICO 

CORK 


SUPEEIOE 

COCOA-NUT 

FIEEE 


Manufacturers  and  Warehousemen, 


MATTING  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


MATS. 


CARPET. 
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School  Architecture.* 


lECENT  acts  of  our 
Legislature  may  be 
said  to  have  created 
a nev7  literature,  or 
to  have  caused  a new 
branch  to  spring  out 
of  the  ancient  tree 
of  letters.  To  meet  the  de- 
mands for  sanitary  information 
quite  an  array  of  volumes  has 
been  produced  within  the  last 
few  years,  relating  to  matters 
comparatively  now  to  the 
bookshelf.  In  the  days  of 
threo-cornered  hats,  powder, 
and  pigtails,  there  wore  people, 
ideed,  who  wrote  of  “ the  waters,”  as  did 
tie  Irish  patriot,  Charles  Lucas,  in  1756  j 
r on  “ Health,”  as  did  tho  corpulent  Cheyne 
efoi-e  this  j or,  earlier  still,  who  disguised 
olished  satire  in  poems  with  medicinal, 
loking  titJes,  as  did  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  in 
is  “Dispensary,”  or  in  witty  treatises  upon 
liments  and  air,  as  did  Arbuthnot,  in  tho  days 
r Queen  Anne;  or  further  back,  in  the  days  of 
road-leaved  beaver  and  feathers  and  jewels, 
ho  mixed  medicine  with  astrology,  as  did 
ioholas  Culpeper,  in  his  “ School  of  Physiek,” 
iiblished  in  tho  seventeenth  century;  but  it  has 
5on  reserved  for  our  times  to  see  bulky  and 
indy  volumes  written  on  constructional  matters 
fectiug  the  public  health.  lu  the  old  times,  it 
possible,  tlie  learned  in  such  affairs  may  have 
ado  researches  for  the  aid  of  their  own  private 
idgnients,  but,  it  is  certain,  they  did  not  impart 
16  knowledge  they  acquired  to  the  public, 
omparatively  modern  writers  on  education, 
ich  as  Jliss  Edgeworth  or  Miss  Hannah 
.ooro,  do  not  touch  upon  the  subject.  But, 

I our  days,  no  sooner  docs  a special  in- 
uiry  elicit  discoveries  of  benefits  arising  from 
irticular  treatment  of  constructional  aids 
•wards  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of 
le  public  health,  than  straightway  the  public 
put  in  possession  of  the  facts though  it 
ay  make  but  small  use  of  them.  The  recent 
gislalion  concerning  compulsory  education  is 
>w  bearing  fruits  in  a literary  light,  and 
nong  the  first  is  a volume  before  us,  setting 
irth  tho  result  of  the  inquiries,  researches,  and 
rperienco  of  the  architect  to  the  School  Board 
•r  Loudon,  Mi-.  E.  K.  Robson,  as  to  the  best 
ethods  of  planning  school-houses,  so  as  to 
iBure  the  greatest  amount  of  health  and  comfort 
rthe  pupils,  and  convenience  and  general  aid 
I the  maintenance  of  discipline  for  the  teachers . 
here  is,  however,  either  a slight  reservation,  or 
1 inadvertent  blemish  in  this  work,  of  which 
e would  complain  at  the  outset,  as  it  places  it 
' variance  with  this  rule  of  complete  disclosure 
: new  truths,  or  fresh  facts.  We  are  told  that 
amentary  education  has  reached  the  highest 
welleuco  in  Holland  and  Switzei-land ; yet 
lere  is  but  the  bai-ost  information  given  con- 
Jrning  the  school-housea  of  these  countries, 
his  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the 
uglisb  system  of  using  the  services  of  pupil- 
'aohers  is  stated  to  have  points  of  resemblance 
' the  Dutch  and  Swiss  systems,  while  it  is 


" School  Architecture:  being  Practical  Remarks  on 
i-lanmng  Deigning,  Building,  and  Furnishing  of 

)0l-hou<ws."  Pr  t:.  T.  » S.  . 


,,  "“b. rcb""/"  "u'miuK,  mm  xuruisninff  o 

ihool-houses.  By  Edward  Robert  Robson,  F.R.I  B A 
, Ir.  illUBtrations.  London ; John 

array,  Albemarle-street,  1874. 


diametrically  opposed  to  the  German  plan, 
Curiously,  more  details  are  given  of  the  German 
system,  and  of  German  school-houses,  than  of 
any  others,  yet  the  Germans  Lave  not  the  re- 
commendation  of  having  advanced  education 
beyond  the  point  attained  by  the  Swiss  and 
Dutch,  nor  the  special  claim  of  having  developed 
a system  similar  to  our  own  to  a degree  nearer 
perfection  than  we  have  done.  We  suggest, 
therefore,  that  further  particulars  of  the  school, 
houses  in  use  by  those  who  have  made  tho 
greatest  progress  should  be  given  in  any  future 
edition. 

This  blemish,  after  all,  is  probably  but  the 
result  of  tho  difficulties  of  accumulating  iu  a 
given  time  data  scattered  over  a continent.  A 
great  deal  of  information  has  been  gathered 
which  ranst  have  appeared  of  the  highest  value 
till  more  important  facts  were  found,  and  which, 
till  we  are  certain  of  better  things,  will  be  of 
great  use  to  us.  Hitherto,  the  principal  guide ' 
at  the  service  of  those  about  to  build  elementary 
schools  iu  this  kingdom  has  been  the  sheet  of 
printed  instructions  issued  by  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  not  to 
bo  supposed  that  these  recommendations  were 
drawn  np  without  examination  of  the  plans  in 
use  in  other  countries ; of  those  proposed  for 
infant  schools  by  Mr.  Wilderspin,  or  suggested 
by  other  entbusiastio  educators  j bub,  though 
capable  of  extension  and  contraction,  they  are 
not  always  applicable.  From  the  instructions 
of  our  own  Government,  he  passes  on  to  the 
opinions  of  the  authorities  in  other  countries. 
American,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  German,  and 
Austrian  schools  are  depicted  and  described  by 
him.  And,  further,  he  gives  full  particulars  of 
new  schools  erected  by  the  London  School  Board, 
in  which  every  worthy  adaptation  is  presumed  to 
be  present,  with  every  other  condition  calculated 
to  insure  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection 
attainable  under  the  given  circumstances. 

By  way  of  giving  the  recommendation  due  to 
Mr.  Robson’s  work,  we  will  inform  our  readers 
of  what  has  been  done  in  tho  planning  of  these 
schools.  Bat  before  doing  so,  to  understand  the 
intricacies  of  tho  task  better,  we  will  glance  at 
some  of  the  fields  in  which  he  culled  his  infer- 
mation,  in  which  different  systems  are  at  work, 
all  described  by  him,  and  from  which  it  is  open 
to  all  to  adopt  an'angements  found  to  be  useful 
aud  healthful.  It  will  be  snffioient  for  this 
purpose  to  mention  regulations  and  plans  in  use 
in  America,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

The  Americans  favour  the  system  of  mixing 
the  sexes  in  their  primary  schools.  They  prefer 
single  desks  and  seats,  or  dual  desks  and  seats. 
They  do  not  object  to  several  stories  for  their 
buildings.  Some  rise  to  five  and  six  stories,  the 
lowest  being  devoted  to  the  youngest  children ; 
and  the  rest,  one  after  another,  to  those  of 
successive  ages.  With  them  a school-room  is 
generally  one  vast  level  chamber,  with  a teacher’s 
seat  raised  on  a platform  in  the  centre  of  one 
side  of  it.  Occasionally,  this  area  is  convertible 
into  several  class-rooms  by  means  of  slidin" 
partitions,  as  in  the  Newton  Primary  School, 
Tasker  School,  and  Hollingsworth  School,  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  Melon-street  School,  Pennsjl- 
vania.  Sometimes  the  girls  sit  on  one  side  of 
the  school- room,  and  the  boys  on  the  other,  when 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  transfer  a guilty  individual 
of  either  sex  from  his  or  her  own  seat  to  one  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment. There  are  “coloured  schools”  for  the 
descendants  of  the  enslaved  Africans.  Women 
are  frequently  employed  as  teachers. 

The  Germans  do  not  mix  the  sexes.  They 
have  no  lai^e  schoolroom.  A series  of  class- 
rooms, with  an  adult  schoolmaster  in  each, 
branches  off  from  a central  con’idor.  Schools 
on  tho  best  scale  have,  in  addition,  an  aula,  or 
large  hall  for  the  conduct  of  the  periodical  public 
examinations,  which  are  part  of  the  educational 
system  J but  it  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 


simultaneous  iustruction.  The  school-houses  aro 
often  three  stories  high,  the  lowest,  as  in 
America,  being  devoted  to  the  youngest  children. 
It  is  considered  a matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  the  light  should  be  admitted  on  the 
left  side  of  a pupil,  so  that  his  hand  should  not 
cast  a shadow  on  his  book  or  slate.  No  windows 
aro  admitted  that  infringe  this  rule.  An  eastern 
aspect  is  advocated,  and  a northern  one  only 
valued  for  drawing-classes.  Pupils  commence 
their  compulsory  education  at  six,  and  complete 
it  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  Sixty  children  are 
considered  as  many  as  one  master  can  instruct. 
There  are  no  female  teachers;  nor  any  pupil 
teachers.  The  authorities  of  Wartemburg  appear 
to  have  given  special  attention  to  minute  details- 
They  have  recently  published  a decree  to  the 
ofi’ect  that  the  sexes  are  not  to  ho  mixed ; that 
no  schoolroom  may  bo  longer  than  12  metres, 
nor  lower  than  3 to  -1  metres ; that  no  paint 
containing  poisonous  matter  is  to  be  used  on  the 
walls  or  furniture ; that  earthenware  stoves  are 
to  be  preferred  to  iron  ; that  the  temperature  is 
not  allowed  to  get  below  62  degrees,  aud  that 
tho  pupils  are  not  to  attend  in  the  afternoon 
when  it  has  risen  to  above  77  degrees  iu  the  fore- 
noon ; that  there  must  be  good  light  and  venti- 
lation, a wash-bowl,  towel,  and  cloak-room ; that 
the  premises  are  to  be  swept  daily,  and  scoured 
quarterly;  and  that  any  corporal  punishment  is 
to  be  inflicted  with  a thin  switch  half  a metre 
in  length.  The  inspection  of  tho  German  school- 
houses,  6,000  in  number,  is  placed  in  different 
hands  from  that  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  No 
public  school,  we  understand,  is  considered  com- 
plete without  its  Tumhalle,  or  hall  fitted  with 
apparatus  for  gymnastic  exercises.  The  Konig 
Wilhelm  Gymnasium,  Berlin  (of  which  wo  are 
enabled  to  repeat  the  view  given  in  tho  hook, 
see  p.  457),  must  be  looked  upon  as  a model 
establishment,  and  hero  there  are  20  class- 
rooms provided  for  900  pupils. 

In  Austria  tho  newest  and  beat  school-houses 
consist  of  sets  of  class-rooms  arranged  round  a 
ceutral  quadi’angular  court.  Each  class-room  is 
intended  to  receive  40  or  GO  pupils,  though,  in  a 
recent  instance  one  has  been  made  to  hold  100 
ohildren.  As  in  America  and  Germany,  no  value 
is  attached  to  the  use  of  oue-storied  buildings 
only.  Nor  in  the  primary  schools  is  tho  large 
hall  an  indispensable  matter  ; and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  lower  schools  in  Germany,  it  is  much  more 
frequently  absent  than  present.  The  staircases, 
wisely,  are  seldom  more  than  5 ft.  wide,  and  an 
entrance-lobby,  6 ft.  6 iu.  wide,  is  considered  to 
bo  planned  upon  a liberal  scale.  There  are 
several  new  elementary  schools  in  Vienna,  built 
on  the  central  court  plan.  Oue,  designed  by 
Herr  Hansen,  will  serve  as  a sample.  The  court 
is  30  ft.  square.  It  is  open  to  the  full  height  of 
the  building,  where  it  is  then  covered  in  witk  a 
glass  roof.  The  ground-floor  is  need  as  a play- 
ground. It  is  surrounded  by  a corridor,  on  each 
of  the  three  stories,  on  its  four  sides.  Prom 
these  corridors  open  the  various  class-rooms,  and 
in  each  of  them  are  to  be  found  latrines  and 
drinking-fountains.  The  Imperial  Gymnasium 
at  Vienna  is  also  framed  on  this  plan,  bub  the 
central  quadrangle  is  not  covered  iu.  The  aula 
is  used  as  a chapel.* 

When  the  reader  hears  in  mind  that  our  Epg- 
lish  system  employs  pupil  teachers,  who  teach  - 
classes  under  the  eye  of  the  master,  he  will  see 
that  neither  the  German  nor  Austrian  arrange- 
ment of  buildings  offers  models  for  unitation. 
The  vast  chamber  of  the  American  schools  is 
bub  tho  large  room  advocated  in  onr  own  country 
by  Dr.  Lancaster  as  sufficient  aocommodation 
for  a thousand  pupils  taught  on  his  method. 
The  sliding  partitions  are  novelties,  but  whether 
they  are  advantages  is  open  to  grave  doubt.  It  has 
to  be  seen  that  they  can  be  easily  worked,  not 
easily  put  out  of  order,  and  that  they  exclude 
the  sound  of  what  is  passing  around  sufficiently, 
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before  they  are  generally  adopted.  It  is  neces- 
sary, then,  in  Mr.  Robson’s  words,  to  “build  on 

onr  own  fi^iindations.” 

This  is  a rough-and-ready  outline  of  tbo  way 
bo  recommends  school  builders  to  set  to  work. 
First,  decide  the  number  of  departments,  the 
number  of  children  in  each  department,  and 
determine  the  number  of  class-rooms.  Calculate 
that  the  code  of  the  Education  Department 
requires  a certificated  teacher  and  a pupil 
teacher  for  sixty  children,  and  a second  pupil 
teacher  for  every  additional  forty  children,  and 
either  another  certificated  teacher  or  two  pupil 
teachers  for  every  additional  eighty  children. 
Calculate  not  lees  than  80  cubic  feet  of  space 
for  every  child  attending  the  school,  to  ■ 
determine  the  size  of  the  large  schoolroom. 
Then  consider  whether  the  building  shall  be  of 
one,  two,  or  three  stories  ; whether  the  infant- 
school  shall  be  placed  under  the  others,  or 
apart ; where  the  entrances  and  staircases  shall 
bo,  so  that  the  infants  and  girls  be  not  in  the 
boisterous  way  of  the  boys ; how  to  secure 
side  lighting,  or  as  much  of  it  as  possible ; 
whether  to  warm  and  ventilate  by  open  fires  or 
otherwise ; where  the  latriues  shall  be,  so  as  to 
be  near  enough  and  yet  not  too  near ; where  the 
playground  is  to  be,  so  as  to  secure  sunshine  in 
it  j and  whether  a master’s  bouse  is  to  form 
part  of  tbo  scheme.  Before  proceeding  to  plan 
the  school-house,  decide,  too,  the  kind  of  school- 
desk  to  be  used.  If  the  desk  question  had  been 
first  settled  in  every  instance,  many  a school- 
house  would  have  been  more  commodiously 
planned  with  reference  to  size,  doors,  windows, 
and  fireplaces.  He  recommends  not  the  long 
desks  hitherto  advised  by  the  Education 
Department,  but  the  dual  dusks.  The  use  cf 
these  desks  is  one  of  the  steps  made  in  advance 
in  Holland.  The  Dutch  desks  are  fixed  to  frames, 
and  placed  six  and  seven  rows  deep;  and  they 
are  so  constructed  that  the  front  of  one  forms 
the  back  of  another  before  it.  lie  would  im. 
prove  upon  this  aiTangement  by  not  placing 
them  more  than  five  deep,  on  tbo  teacher’s 
account ; by  making  each  desk  independent  of 
another  so  as  to  avoid  the  liability  to  be  shaken 
that  their  continuity  involves;  and  by  an 
alteration  in  the  form  productive  of  greater 
ease  to  the  pupils.  He  delineates,  with  every 
detail,  this  form,  which  is  that  adopted  by  the 
School  Board  for  London. 

We  will  now  turn  to  Mr.  Robson’s  account  of 
some  of  the  new  schools  built  by  this  Board. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1873,  there  were  86 
new  schools,  either  completed  or  under  weigh. 
It  was  found  that  very  large  schools  covered  a 
district  BO  largo  as  to  involve  long  distances  for 
many  of  the  pupils  to  walk.  This,  in  the  case 
of  very  young  children  was  a disadvantage  too 
serious  to  be  overlooked.  A medium  size,  or 
accommodation  for  about  800  children,  was 
therefore  preferred,  except  in  a few  instances, 
where  it  was  resolved  to  try  the  working  of  a 
close  approximation  to  the  foreign  method,  as  in 
the  Jonson-street  Schools,  Stepney,  and  the  New 
North-street  Schools,  Shoreditch.  For  a stylo  of 
architecture,  Mr.  llobeon  iccommends  the  “good 
and  thoughtful  brickwork”  of  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts  and  early  Georges.  The  buildings  of 
those  times,  be  contends,  approach  nearer  to  the 
tone  cf  the  present  day,  and  they  also  set  the 
example  of  truth  in  construction  and  honesty  in 
workmanship.  Four  new  soboolhouses  have 
been  built  iu  accordance  with  this  feeling;  one 
in  Wornington-road  in  the  north-west ; another 
in  Aldenham-street,  near  St.  Pancras  Railway 
Station  ; a third  in  Orange-street,  Southwark  ; 
and  a fourth  in  West-strees  Hackney.*  Although 
all  built  in  the  same  style  of  architecture,  and 
with  the  intention  of  providing  for  the  same 
method  of  teaching  by  the  aid  of  pupil  teachers, 
and  of  using  every  available  experience  gained 
from  the  consideration  of  Continental  schools, 
- the  sites  have  so  commanded  the  arrangements 
that  they  all  differ.  In  the  first,  the  Infant 
Schools,  which  are  of  one  story,  are  placed  back 
to  back,  nearest  to  the  road  of  approach.  This 
is  to  admit  of  elder  girls  leaving  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  on  the  way  to  the  more 
advanced  depax'tments.  The  infants  have  a 
covered  plavgrouud  under  the  upper  schools. 
The  boys  have  an  entrance  in  a lane  on  the 
opposite  or  south-east  side  of  the  site,  as 
well  as  a playground.  Part  of  the  ground-floor 
being  used,  as  stated,  for  a covered  playground 
for  the  infant.'?,  and  the  rest  for  the-teacher’s 
residence,  the  boys  occupy  the  first-floor,  and  the 
girls  the  second.  The  girls  are  placed  above 
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the  boys  to  secure  the  space  on  the  raezza- 
nine  floors  for  their  clothing.  Rarely  does  an 
elementary  schoolboy  possess  an  overcoat,  conse- 
quently the  accommodation  required  in  the  boys’ 
cloak-rooms  is  less  than  that  wanted  by  the  girls. 
Here  no  space  is  wasted  in  corridors,  there  are 
double  exits,  as  many  class-rooms  as  classes,  all 
counted  as  “points”  in  a model  school,  but, 
unfortunately,  no  side-lights.  In  the  Aldenham- 
street  school  there  is  a corridor,  but  it  is  utilised 
for  caps  and  cloaks,  but  there  is  the  extra 
“point”  of  side-Hghting  for  the  schoolrooms. 
The  Orange-street  schools  are  set  so  far  back  that 
the  covered  approaches  are  long  enough  to  serve 
as  playgrounds.  Here  there  is  a sliding  wooden 
partition  used  to  shat  off  the  gallery  m the 
infant  schoolroom,  though  permanent  divisions 
are  preferred  for  the  class-rooms  of  the  boys’  and 
girls’  schools  above  it.  In  the  Hackney  schools 
covered  playgrounds  had  to  be  abandoned  as  im- 
possibilities’, and  it  was  not  found  possible,  in 
the  mixture  of  galleries  and  desks,  to  prevent 
the  scholars  in  the  infant  school  from  facing  each 
other.  As  a rule,  it  has  come,  now,  to  be  looked  ^ 
upon  as  the  right  thing  to  raise  the  boys’  and 
fdrls’,  or  graded,  schools  upon  piers,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a covered  playground  below  them,  and  to 
keep  the  infant  school  on  the  ground  floor.* 

A school  at  Haverstock-bill  has  been  bi.ilt  of 
only  one  story  in  height,  in  which  the  girls’  and 
boys’  schools,  with  their  class-rooms,  surround  a 
spacious  inner  court,  which  is  covered  in  and 
intended  to  be  used  both  for  a girls’  playground 
and  for  a hall  of  assembly  for  lectures,  distribu- 
tion of  prizes,  &c.,  and  in  which  the  infant  school 
and  master’s  house  form  separate  blocks  adjacent. 
The  lighting  here  is  not  uniformly  on  the  left  of 
the  pupils.  • Thus,  it  is  seen  that  it  seldom 
happens  that  every  advantage  can  be  obtained 
in  one  set  of  schools,  and  the  School  Board  must 
not  think  itself  ineffective,  or  unfortunate,  if  it 
can  do  no  more  than  distribute  over  the  aggre- 
gate of  buildings  tho  numerous  contrivances  and 
arrangements  that  constitute  perfection  ; giving 
to  each  as  many  as  practicable.  If  we  add  that 
some  of  the  new  schools,  externally,  are  wonder- 
fully ugly,  it  is  not  with  the  view  of  finding 
fault  with  work  done  under  great  pressure,  but 
to  prevent  tho  assumption  that  nothing  hotter  is 
desired. 

An  important  chapter  on  school  furniture  and 
apparatus  has  been  written  for  the  work  by 
Mr.  Moss,  clerk  to  the  Sheffield  Board  of  Health, 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Robson  on  a tour  of  school 
inspection  through  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  and  France,  in  the  spring  of  last 
year.  In  this  the  desk  question  is  again 
discussed,  and  the  opinioTis  of  physicians,  archi- 
tects, and  school  professors  mentioned  j and  the 
palm  is  given  to  those  intended  to  seat  scholars 
in  pairs,  to  which  it  appears  the  Gormans  are 
now  likewise  tending,  as  they  are  adopted  in 
the  new  Victoria  school  for  girls  in  Berlin. 
Among  minor  details,  Mr.  Moss  mentions  that 
the  blue  linen  of  which  workmen’s  blouses  arc 
made  in  France  is  the  approved  material  for 
blinds  in  tho  London  School  Board. 

In  Sweden,  gardening  forms  a part  of  the 
educational  system.  Upwards  of  2,000  schools 
have  gardens  for  planting  attached  to  them,  and 
tho  teachers  of  elementary  schools  are  obliged 
to  learn  gardening.  There  is  a garden  attached 
to  the  Higher  Burgher  School  at  Utrecht,  iu 
which  botanical  specimens  are  planted,  arranged, 
and  classified  by  the  pupils.  To  some  ^extent, 
gardens  have  been  apportioned  to  schoolboys  in 
this  country,  but  rather  as  a means  of  recreation 
than  of  study.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland’s 
School,  Alnwick,  affords  an  instance  iu  point. 
But  it  is  woithy  of  much  wider  adoption  in 
country  districts. 

Wo  have  but  faintly  indicated  the  general 
bearing  of  this  useful  work.  There  are  topics 
in  it  we  have  not  touched  upon,  or  have  scarcely 
alluded  to : such  as  the  rise  and  progress  of 
physical  education  in  Germany,  with  its  Turn- 
ballcs  and  their  fittings,  or  the  condition  and 
purposes  of  industrial  schools.  We  have  simply 
sought  to  acquaint  our  readers  interested  in 
scholastic  matters  generally,  and  school  archi- 
tecture specially,  that  they  will  find  a fund^  of 
new  matter  presented  to  their  consideration 
quite  worthy  of  it,  the  exact  measure  and 
manner  of  which  we  must  leave  them  to  deter- 
mine  for  themselves.  If  we  are  to  accept  the 
statement  that  the  Swiss  and  Dutch  lead  the  van 
in  educational  matters,  it  might  be  well  to  insti- 
tute further  inquiries,  officially,  and  to  revise 


* I’lan®,  &c.,  illustrating  the  various  arraDgements  will 
he  found  in  previous  numbers  of  the  JBttiUler, 


the  present  rules  for  planning  and  fitting  schools 

issued  by  the  Education  Department  to  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  tho  most  advanced 
views  thus  ascertained. 


WOOD-WORKING  MACHINERY  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

COXVERSAZIOXE  OF  TOE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  . 

ENGINEERS. 

The  conrersa^ione  given  on  the  19fch  inst.,  by  . 
Mr.  Harrison,  as  president  of  tho  Institution  of  • 
Civil  Engineers,  and  Mrs.  Darrison,  in  the  1 
galleries  of  tho  London  International  Exliibi- 
tion,  was  numerously  attended,  aud  admirably 
well  managed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  received 
tbo  guests  as  they  arrived,  during  some  hours; 
refreshments  were  provided  on  the  most  liberal' 
scale,  and  we  sball  not  be  wrong  if  we  say  that 
some  thousands  of  persons  participated  in  the 
entertainment.  The  expense  of  such  a gather- 1 
ing  must  be  very  considerable,  probably  not  far 
short  of  a thousand  pounds,  and  it  will  one  day 

probably  become  a question  whether  or  not  it  is 
desirable  to  entail  such  an  expenditure  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Institution. 

On  tbo  evening  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the 
machinery  galleries,  with  the  motive  power  in 
full  awing,  were  open  to  the  visitors. 

Prominent  on  this  occasion  were  the  wood 
working  machines,  exhibited  there  by  three 
well-known  manufacturers,  and  we  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  give  of  some  of  these  a few  par 
ticulars.  We  have  no  desire  or  intention  to 
institute  comparisons,  or  to  bring  one  into 
pi'ominenco  before  another,  but  to  direct  oup; 
readers’  attention  to  what  may  be  seen  at  SouthI 
Kensington,  so  that  they  may  examine  andi 
judge  for  themselves. 

Messrs.  Allen  Ransorao  & Co.  (King’a-roadj. 
Chelsea),  taking  the  names  alphabetically,  show, 
Ransome’s  “Patent  Complete  Joiner,”  Improved! 
Plain  Band  Saw  Machines,  Improved  Planing  andi 
Trying.up  Machines,  with  endless  feed  arr.ingeti 
menta,  Panel  - Board  Planing  Macliino,  Patentj 
Combined  Planing  and  Moulding  Machines,  Cota'>; 
bined  Planing,  Shaping,  Chamfering,  Mortising 
and  Boring-Machine,  Richard’s  Patent  Mortisin{i 
Machine,  Improved  Hand- Mortising  Machmei| 
Shute’s  Patent  Mitreing  Machine,  PateU'l 
Clcaiiing-off  and  Sand-Papering  Machine,  anc, 
Improved  Saw-Sharpening  Machine.  To  go  !■ 
little  into  particulars,  Ransome’a  “ Patent  Com. 
plete  Joiner,”  has  been  designed  to  meet  thi, 
objections  which  are  urged  with  more  or  lesi: 
justice  against  tho  class  of  machines  known  a, 
“ General  or  Universal  Joiners,”  and  it  ii 
guaranteed  to  be  capable  of  performing  thij 
whole  of  the  following  operations  : — It  will  wort 
saws  up  to  2 1 in.  in  diameter,  and  will  deep  fl-in : 
deals  ; it  will  cross-cut  stuff  of  any  length  np  ti 
■t  in.  thick ; it  will  plane,  groove,  tongue,  edge! 
thickness,  and  bead,  at  one  operation,  boards  up 
to  9 in.  wide  ; it  will  stick  single  or  cloubL 
mouldings  of  any  pattern,  worked  ou  all  foir'i 
sides,  up  to  9 in.  wide;  it  will  cut  circul^ 
mouldings  of  any  pattern  up  to  3in.  wid0;  _i| 
will  cut  grooves  from  a in.  to  in.  wide  ; it  wil" 
cut  single  or  double  tenons,  aud  scribe  _th( 
shoulders  at  one  operation ; it  will  make  mortisa:! 
from  J in.  to  Ij-  in.  wide,  of  any  length,  in  any 
kind  of  wood ; and  it  will  bore  holes  from  -J  in 
to  2 in.  in  diameter, — a formidable  list  of  under  i 
takings.  The  Saw  Spindle  is  distinct  from  thosci 
wliich  carry  the  planing  and  moulding  cutterSj 
and  hence  tho  operations  of  sawing  and  planiii{.j 
or  moulding  cau  be  carried  on  simultaneously  ojj 
separately  as  at  two  distinct  machines.  Th^| 
Saw  Table  rises  and  fulls  for  grooving  anc; 
rebating;  and  the  Planing  and  Moulding  Appa: 
ratus  is  permanent,  and  is  thus  always  readj 
for  work.  Tenons  are  formed  by  cutters,  whicl 
finish  them  much  more  accurately  than  is  th( 
case  where  saws  are  employed  for  this  porpo8e| 
The  Universal  Moulding,  Shaping,  and  Recessinpi 
Machine  is  capable  of  application  to  a variety  ol;' 
purposes,  such  as  cutting  circular  or  twisteti 
mouldings  of  any  form;  sticking  circular  and 
straight  sash-bars  ; moulding,  rebating,  anc 
grooving  straight  or  circular  sash-frames;  cuttm^ 
a monlding  round  raised  door-panels  ; mouldingl 
chamfering,  or  -edging  flat  ornamental  balusi 
trades,  &o.,  to  a pattern;  forming  the  housing? 
in  string.boards  fur  stairs,  and  sinking  receseec 
of  any  form  to  a pattern.  The  Combined  Planing 
Shaping,  Chamfering,  Mortising,  and  Bonof 
Machine  is  suited  for  planing,  shaping,  cham 
fering,  and  mortising  tho  framing  of  wagons; 
carts,  and  machines  constructed  of  timber,  am 
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M it.  will  work  eithei-  straight  or  curved  pieces 
I of  any  kind  of  timber  with  equal  facility 
lEichard’s  Patent  Mortising  Machine  can  make 
I in  soft  wood  three  perfect  mortises  in  a 
iiminuto  without  boring,  and  the  chisel  drawing 
) the  chips  as  they  are  produced  obviates  the  necea- 
'sity  for  driving  the  core  out  after  the  mortise  is 
rtformed.  The  machine  will  take  in  stuff  as  deep 
.las  11  in.,  and  the  stroke  of  the  chisel  is  4J-  in. 
jibe  Patent  Cleaning-olI  and  Sand-papering 
laMaclhne  will  clean  off  doors,  shutters,  and  other 
Wjoinei-H’  work  after  being  put  together,  producing 
Djt  perfectly  flat  and  smooth  surface,  at  the  same 
l^me  sand-papering  it  ready  for  painting.  The 
ifevork  turned  out  by  the  machine  is  equal  to  any 
jhat  can  be  produced  by  hand,  and  the  manufac- 
I'.nrer  asserts  that,  with  one  man  to  work  it,  it 
i villdo  at  least  as  much  as  ten  skilled  joiners. 

■ fhe  work  to  be  cleaned  off  is  laid  upon  a light 
ttast-iron  travelling  table,  which  is  fitted  with  a 
elf-aotmg  forward  and  return  motion,  readily 
Overned  by  a lever  handle  placed  in  front  of  the 
lachine,  m a convenient  position  for  the 
perator.  The  table  passes  nnder  a cast-iron 
isk,  which  revolves  at  about  600  revolutions  per 
nnute,  and  which  can  be  readily  raised  or  low- 
red  to  snit  any  thickness  of  stuff  from  i in.  to 
in.  thick. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  of  Southwark- 
.reet,  restrict  themselves  to  hand-power  wood- 
itting  machines,  such  as  improved  patent  mor 
sing  machines,  mortar-mixing  mills,  paint  mills, 
3or  cramps,  benoheramps, lifting  jacks, hoisting 
■abs,  and  pulley  blocks.  Their  Imperial  Hand- 
merand  Self-feedingCircnlar  Saw  Bench, to  cut 
r in.  stuff,  with  a rising  and  falling  spindle  for 
hbetmg,  extra  saw,  and  rollers  and  bearings  for 
Dg  length  stuff,  will  save  a good  deal  of  money, 
iis  machine  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  cut 
tber  upwards  or  downwards.  A groove  is  cut 
bench  table  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  a cross- 
itting  and  mitreing  fence,  with  which  this  kind 
work  may  be  done  with  greater  accuracy  and 
poclition.  In  “ The  Iloyal  ” Improved  Patent 
ortising  Machine  (nearly  three  thousand  of 
noh  have  been  made),  the  lever  is  directly  con- 
cted,  and  gives  motion  to  a wrought-iron 
ink,  which,  working  in  a slide  attached  to  the 
indie,  alternately  raises  and  lowers  the  cutting 
>1,  instead  of  the  cast-metal  rack  and  pinion 
■leol  hitherto  in  use,  the  teeth  or  cogs  of  which 
1 liable  to  cause  the  chisel  to  vibrate  and  make 
I mortise  irregular.  It  also  possesses  advan- 
:e  in  the  facility  given  for  raising  and  lower. 

• the  spindle  for  difteront  depths  of  material ; 

1 in  the  improved  means  for  reversing  the 
^el.  The  machine  for  mitreing,  knonm  as 
fcte’s  Patent,  is  a very  valuable  invention.  It 
Is  edges  perfectly  true  up  to  an  angle  of  5^  in. 

, jle.  It  is  stated  that  tbo  first  year’s  royalties 
Mtlie  working  man  by  whom  it  was  invented 
l|ounlcd  to  470J.  In  the  London  Hand. power 
qrtar-Mixing  Mill,  the  hopper  being  filled  with 
» materials,  the  spindle  in  the  centre  of  the 
winder,  having  14  blades,  is  set  in  motion  by  a 
reel  and  pinion  and  handle,  the  mortar  being 
dy  for  use  when  discharged  from  the  machin^ 

< the  use  of  this  machine,  ono  man  and  a boy 
q?  supply  a large  number  of  masons,  and  the 
■jetar  18  made  much  better  than  in  the  ordinary 
y.  Their  Improved  Patent  Floor  Cramps 
Oi'e  come  largely  into  use. 
at  is  surprising  to  us  that  these  haud-power 
mcnines  arc  not  need  even  more  largely  than 
rfy  already  are.  Builders  who  can  avail  them- 
o^es  of  steam  of  course  will  not  employ  thorn, 
ideptiug  at  special  jobs  where  steam  cannot 
Icapplied,  but  thero  are  hundreds,  probably 
luuaauds,  of  small  builders  throughout  the 
•<ntry  who  might  adopt  them  with  great  ad- 
otage  aud  economy. 

li’assing  on,  we  arrive  at  the  location  of  Messrs. 
t-'Vorssam  & Co  , King’s-road,  Chelsea.  This 
di  exhibits  Worssam’s  Patent  General  Joiner; 
o<>rored  Trying-up  Machine;  the  Fonr-cutter 
piuding  Machine;  Band-saw  Machine;  Saw- 

icrpeningMachinejParqnet  SurfacingMachine: 

■I  the  Mitreing  Machine.  Worsaam’s  Patent 
lieral  Joiner  claims  to  be  capable  of  perform- 
:i:  almost  all  the  varieties  of  work  usually  done 
i.nanoal  labour  in  the  joiner’s  shop,  of  which 
V may  instance  sawing  (with  and  across  the 
I n),  mitreing,  chamfering,  wedge-cutting, 
.Vnmg,  (single  or  double),  planing,  moulding 
•- atght  or  curved),  beading,  rebating,  groov- 
tougueing,  and  sqnaring-up  ; also  mortising, 

1 iDg,  curved  and  irregular  work,  and  inuumer- 
M others;  all  the  movements  being  indepen- 
')t  of  one  another,  they  may  be  worked  sepa- 
••ly  or  in  conjunction,  so  that  the  workman 
pass  from  one  operation  to  another  without 


' having  to  make  any  change  in  the  disposition  of 
his  appliances.  Thus,  ho  can  in  a moment  pass 
from  tenoning  to  moulding,  moulding  to  sawing, 
or  mortising,  or  he  may,  with  the  aid  of  two 
lads,  perform  all  the  diverse  actions  aimul- 
taneously.  Tenons  are  completed  at  one  opera- 
tion. Mouldings  are  struck  at  an  independent 
table,  and  by  self-acting  feed.  Stuff,  up  to 
9 in.  by  3 in.,  is  planed  in  the  same  way. 
Irregular  work  and  curved  mouldings  are 
formed  to  almost  any  pattern.  The  Plain  Band- 
saw Machine  is  for  sawing  curvilinear  work 
of  almost  any  character.  It  must  be  useful  to 
builders  and  contractors  for  cutting  out  twisted 
handrails,  and  all  kinds  of  church  furniture;  to 
railway  carriage  builders  for  sawing  buffer  heads, 
brake  blocks,  and  stays  for  curved  carriage  roofs ; 
to  cabinetmakers,  for  preparing  chair  backs 
and  legs.  The  principle  of  the  machine  consists 
in  an  endless  serrated  steel  band,  or  ribbon, 
passing  over  two  rapidly.revolving  pulleys.  The 
material  to  be  operated  upon  is  laid  on  a table, 
and  manipulated  in  various  directions  around  the 
saw,  according  to  the  required  configuration. 
Suitable  guides,  to  prevent  the  saw  from  buck- 
ling,  are  provided,  as  well  as  means  to  preserve 
the  saw  taut,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  for  con- 
traction and  expansion.  The  Surfacing  and  Trying- 
up  Machine  is  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  the 
ordinary  trying-up  machine,  differing  only  in  the 

modeof  outtingand  the  arrangement  of  thecutting 
tools.  For  planing  large  surfaces,  such  as  tops 
for  shop-counters,  tables,  dressers,  pianofortes, 
also  for  panels  and  cleaning  off  doors  after  being 
framed  and  wedged,  it  would  seem  to  be  indis- 
pensable.  The  cutters  are  so  arranged  that  stuff 
can  be  worked  lengthwise  or  across  the  grain, 
without  in  the  least  degree  injuring  or  breakino- 
away  the  edges,  and  they  are  easy  of  adjustmen” 
for  cutting  hard  or  soft  wood.  The  Four-cutter 
Moulding  and  Planing  Machine  is  adapted  to 
plane,  groove,  tongue,  edge,  thickness,  and  bead 
match. boarding  or  flooring,  cut  single  or  double 
mouldings,  of  any  pattern,  in  hard  or  soft  wood, 
at  rates  varying  from  12  ft.  to  40  ft.  per  minute. 
Tbo  under  cutter  block  is  situated  in  advance  of 
the  upper  ono,  giving  the  stuff  under  operation 
a smooth  face  to  work  on  whilst  travelling  beneath 
the  cutters.  A pressing  apparatus  is  provided 
to  retain  the  staff  on  its  seat  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  rolls  and  cutters,  and  the  whole  of 
the  intermediate  shafts  are  at  ono  end  of  the 
machine,  thus  presenting  a clear  front  to  the 
operator.  The  Universal  iloulding,  Shaping,  and 
Recessing  Machine  is  applicable  to  a number  of 
purposes,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
cutting  curvilinear  mouldings  ; stickino-  circular 
and  straight  sash  bars  ; moulding,  rebating,  and 
grooving  square  or  circular  sash  frames;  form, 
ing  mouldings  round  raised  door  panels  ; mould- 
ing, chamfering,  or  edging  flat  ornamental 
balustrades  to  patterns  ; forming  the  housings  in 
string-boards  for  stairs,  aud  sinking  recesses  of 
any  design.  We  must  now,  however,  close  our 
present  notice.  We  fully  agree  with  one  of  the 

manufacturersinbiddingpurchaserato  remember 
tliat  tbo  lowest  priced  machines  are  not  the 
cheapest.  With  all  wood-working  machines  it 
is  a great  advantage  to  drive  them  at  as  high  a 
speed  as  possible,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
extra  amount  of  work  which  the  additional  speed 
enables  them  to  turn  out,  but  because  the 
greater  the  velocity  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
tools,  the  more  perfect  is  the  work  produced. 

To  construct  machines  so  as  to  work  at  veiy 
high  speedswithout  requiring  frequent  repairs,  de- 

raands  the  vei-y  best  materials  and  workmanship, 
and  is  necessarily  inconsistent  with  very  low 
prices.  The  amount  of  advantage  derived  from 
employing  wood  - working  machines  depends 
greatly  upon  their  selection,  and  the  buyer 
should,  if  possible,  see  them  in  operation  before 
purchasing,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
gets  what  will  best  answer  his  purpose.  Ma- 
chinery, to  pay,  should  be  kept  pretty  constantly 
at  work;  and  we  hear  on  good  authority  that  a 
set  of  the  most  improved  wood.working  ma- 
chines,  if  judiciously  selected  for  the  work  they 
bavetodo,  and  kept  fully  .employed,  will  cover 
their  first  cost  in  the  first  twelve  months.  We 
again  advise  such  of  our  readers  as  are  concerned 
to  go  to  the  International  Exhibition  and  look 
into  the  matter  for  themselves. 


Guildhall,  Iiondon. — Mr.  Deputy  Harris  has 
offered  to  place  a staiued-glass  window  in  the 
Guildhall.  The  subject  is  referred  to  the  City 
Lands  Committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. There  will  then  bo  only  one  plain  window 
in  the  Guildhall. 


“ CASUALS ” AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

The  ever-recurring  and  painfully  difficult 
, question  of  “ How  best  to  ameliorate  the  sad 
condition  of  our  poor  and  poorest,”  has  been 
discussed  in  many  of  its  phases  so  frequently  in 
our  columns  that  a sense  of  particular  obligation 
entails  special  thanks  to  all  who  help  to  set 
forth  the  urgency  of  this  great  matter  that 
interests  us  so  mneh.  It  is  very  brave  and 
independent  on  the  part  of  a rising  artist  to 
undertake  the  exposition  in  picture  form  of  the 
squalid  misery,  the  dire  abjecteduess  of  the 
for  Admission  to  a Casual 
Ward,  for  a night  of  relief  from  homelessness 
« London  poor-houses 

afford  (504).  Mr.  S.  L.  Fildes  paints  so  finely, 
so  strongly,  that  his  picture  must  attract  atten- 
tion,  however  the  subject  of  it  may  repel ; and 
it, IS  not  improbable  that  his  brush  may ’have 
more  potent  influences  than  all  the  many  pens 
that  have  done  their  utmost  to  describe  appalling 
scenes  from_  the  lowest  stage  of  metropolitan 
existence, — if  it  can  be  called  existence.  The 
force  of  the  paioter’s  appeal  is  in  his  modera- 
tion, his  direct  truthfulness,— thorough  reliance 
on  simple  but  admirably  methodical  statement, 
that  may  be  corroborated  by  enough  proof, 
alas ! on  any  such  miserable  winter  evening’ 
when  the  snow  and  the  rain,  after  cora- 
peting_  for  supremacy  all  day,  compromise 
their  difference  in  a drizzle  of  sleet  that  wets  the 
dumb,  silent  horrors”  ranged  “against  that 
dead  wall  ” to  the  skin,  and  chills  them  to  their 
bones.  But  only  some  of  them  are  to  be  likened 
to  “ Sphinxes,”  for  Mr.  Fildes  has  left  it  an  easy 
riddle  to  guess  that  the  once  respectable  have  in 
a measure  caused  their  own  “overthrow,”  and 
that  man  can  change  appearance  with  some 
hideous  fungus  in  a wine-vault;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  ignorance,  sloth,  dishonesty,  aud 
profane  contempt  for  the  moral,  “ Aide-toi,  et  le 
Cicl  t'aidera,"  are  so  many  answers  for  others 
being  there ; and  that  sickness  and  misfortune 
bring  to  the  same  dismal  plight  the  more  pitiable 
with  the  more  culpable  alike,  and  which  is 
grievous  indeed. 

The  drunkard,  with  the  out-of-work  labourer; 
the  experienced  cadger,  ont-of-lnck  thief,  coster- 
monger, liberated  convict ; the  beggared  JmijrJ, 
the  street-boy — with  nine  lives,  like  a cat,  “ and 
doesn’t  know  where  he  got  one  on ’em” — with 
bewildered,  despairing  wretches  who  only  know 
they  would  gladly  resign  the  lives  of  no  value  to 
them,  are  grouped  like  so  many  wandering 
shades  that  Charon  had  refused  to  ferry ; be- 
cause, poor  souls,  they  had  swallowed  their’  last 
com,  the  obolus  they  should  have  held  in  their 
mouths  to  pay  the  old  boatman’s  fee.  Forlorn 
women  — relicts  and  derelicts,— famished  and 
shivering  children,  and  some  that  have  lost  all 
likeness  to  woman,  make  up  the  numerous  appli- 
cants  that  the  police  are  issuing  tickets  for,  and 
directing  to  the  ward,  for  bare  shelter,  and  a 
modicum  of  the  wherewithal  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 

Ah  ! ye  who  never  knew  what  hunger  is,  and 
think  ten  minutes’  want  of  punctuality  a crime 
in  cook,  and  sleep  on  hair  mattress  or  feather 
bed,— il  your  supper  agrees  to  allow  you,— think 
of  the  thousands  who,  eating  but  little  to-day, 
see  no  prospect  of  eating  anything  to-morrow ; 
and  whose  ideas  of  prandial  appointments  are 
so  vague  that  they  cannot  remember  when  last 
they  ate  a dinner  ! Think  of  tho  hundreds  who, 
invited  by  hyenas  and  wild  vultures  to  eat  with 
them,  conld  hardly  say  them  no  ! 

Mr.  Fildes’s  great  picture  will  bo  outside  the 
present  view  of  the  province  of  art,  iudeed,  if  it 
should  work  some  beneficial  change  in  so  sor- 
rowful a state  of  affairs  as  that  he  points  to. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  young  and 
lately-bereaved  widow,  with  her  babes,  should 
have  no  better  sanctuary  offered  her  than  she 
may  shai’e  in  common  with  the  lowest  grade  of 
her  sex.  There  is  no  system  that  needs  more 
reform  than  that  of  ours  on  which  relief  to  tho 
poor  is  administered, — no  more  hateful  and  dis- 
tressing  part  of  it  than  what  applies  to  the 
regulations  connected  with  the  admission  of 
casuals.  But,  what  better  system  to  adopt, 
remains  one  of  the  most  perplexing  considera- 
tions of  the  day.  It  will  be  at  once  said  that 

charity  never  was  so  bounteous  as  it  is  now, 

never  so  well  and  carefully  dispensed.  This 
may  be  very  true ; but  between  charity  and 
parochial  help  exists  little  or  no  analogy. 
Objection  is  made  to  constituting  a workhouse 
too  happy  a home,  on  the  plea  that  it  would 
induce  those  whom  circumstances  forced  to 
become  inmates  to  remain  very  willing  ones, 
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and  too  well  eatisBcd  to  exert  tliemselTes  ever 
to  regain  independence  of  it ; bat  it  might  have 
(inito  a contrary  efiect,  in  stimulating  them  to 
iustify  the  care  and  kind  attention  8ho?vn  theirs 
and  to  think  better  for  themselves,  encouraged  ^ 
by  the  good  opinion  of  others.  It  is  perfectly 
wrong  to  judge  all  human  nature  alike,  but  quite 
probable  that  by  misjudgment  it  may  become 
so.  Though,  there  are  few  things  in  this  world 
immutable,  to  hope  that  wealth  should  cease  to 
bring  with  it  its  inverse  of  poverty,  is  as  reason- 
able  as  could  be  the  expectation  that  victory 
may  be  obtained  without  vanquish  ; to  account 
health  of  no  more  worth  than  disease;  wisdom 
no  better  than  folly,  and  strength  no  power  ; or 
to  deny  that  the  lame  and  the  blind,  tbe  deaf 
and  tbe  dumb,  labour  under  disadvantages. 
The  great  friend  and  the  great  foe,  known  to 
those  who  know  her  as  Fortune,  and  to  others 
on  whom  she  never  smiles,  by  the  more  distant 
and  so  respectful  appellative  Mis  - fortune,  is 
far  more  frequently  partial  than  fickle ; and 
though  her  kindly  offices  are  apt  to  be  denied 
by  the  benefited,  the  want  of  them  is  no  imagi- 
nary grievance  if  they  happen  to  fail.  It  is  so 
easy  to  trace  Brown's  failure  to  be  but  tbe 
result  of  his  faults  : so  difficult  to  understand 
how  Smith  could  be  so  successful  without 
attributing  it  to  luck,  mere  luck.  But  Jones— 
he  is  a puzzle  ; there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his 
bein'’'  a very  worthy,  indaetrricus,  and  capable 
fellow,  but,  somehow— oh  ! there  must  be  somc- 
thiny  wanting ! 

Oddly  enough,  it  is  often  the  strong,  the  clever, 
and  the  fortunate  in  the  world  whomost  loudly  com- 
plain that  its  division  of  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages  should  be  so  unjust : the  weak  and  silly,  and 
they  who  never  knew  prosperity,  belong  to  its 
disadvantages;  so  no  one  tights  for  these,  nor 
they  for  themselves  quite  so  well  as  they  might, 
perhaps ; else  would  they  be  less  weak,  less 
silly,  and  not  always  quite  so  unlucky,  some- 
times, and  run  less  chance  of  joining  the  rau^ 
of  the  most  pitiable  of  the  poor, — starving  in 
good  clothes  until  they  wear  out,  or  till  death,  the 
universal  relieving-officer,  comes  to  the  assist- 
ance of  this  class  of  “ casual  ” without  need  for 
them  to  become  applicants  for  parndiial  relief. 

What  a pretty  picture  Mr.  Fildes  exhibited 
last  year,  of  a dainty  pair  of  lovers,  who,  dis- 
porting on  the  river,  have  their  little  boat’s  course, 
down  a quiet  stream,  checked  by  the  rushes  and 
■water-lilies  that  in  great  assembly  for  considera- 
tion are  assorting  tbeir  natural  right  to  share  in 
the  many  charms  that  a bright  day  in  summer- 
time brings  for  the  river.  Who  can  forget  that 
grave  and  sagacious  pug-dog  on  the  stern-seat, 
from  which  with  judicial  eye  he  is  watching  in 
reproof  those  frivolous  ■witnesses  against  the 
plaintive  in  the  trial  of  life  they  have  been  called 
to  appear  in  ? How  the  “ simpletons  ” laugh  at 
this  impediment  in  their  way : it  is  of  no  use  his 
rowing,  and  so  she  drops  the  tiller-strings,  re- 
signed to  adverse  circumstances! — to  the  un- 
kind, perverse  opposition  of  reeds  and  lilies ! 
The  sky  becomes  none  the  less  clear  for  them, 
and  the  lark  sings  just  as  blithely  for  them,  and 
the  winged  insects  still  seem  to  attune  tueir 
murmur  to  the  bird’s  song  to  please  them  ; and 
little  silvery  dace,  leaping  to  take  a look  at  them, 
dip  into  the  nature  of  what  is  about  them,  and 
jocularly  making  signs  of  wedding-rings,  move 
the  quiet,  silent  river  to  show  smiles  on  its  face 
again  and  again. 

And  you  call  these  simpletons,  Mr.  Fildes  ? 
Was  wisdom  ever  better  exemplified  than  in 
grateful  recognition  of  a blessed  exemption  from 
all  knowledge  of  care  ; the  need  to  labour,  or  to 
think  with  any  more  depth  than  may  afford  a 
fresh  turn  of  fair  compliment  to  the  fair,  and 
new  thanks  for  being  quite  happy  with  every- 
t.Einty  in  situ  and  prospectu  that  would  tend 
towards  a perfect  felicity  ? No ; they  are  not 
simpletons,  but  aviary  birds,  never  intended  to 
pick  up  a living  like  span-ows  and  pigeons  and 
hawks  and  carrion-cro-ws;  never  bred  or  reai-ed 
or  taught  to  be  anything  but  delighted  with  all 
that  is  delightful : fairy  denizens  in  whatever 
parish  — owning  them  or  not,  — casuals  of  the 
rarest  kind. 

Oh,  ye  happy  ones  ! it  comes  of  consequence 
that  ye  should  be  very  selfish  to  become  so 
sleek  and  lovely ; for 


one  whose  business  would  be  to  decorate  plea- 
sant facts  by  adding  more  colour  to  them, 
to  please  tbe  many  who  yearn  to  derive  more 
pleasure  from  what  best  pleases  them  already. 
But  now  he  stands  a chance  of  being  best  ap- 
preciated a hundred  years  hence  or  so,  when 
tbe  living  body  of  society  will  be  benefi.ted  by 
bis  deviation  from  tbe  rule  that  would  promise 
for  him  present  prosperity  more  certainly ; and 
when  some  miraculous  remedy  has  come  for 
such  crying  social  evils  as  sicken  tbe  heart  of 
the  philanthropist,  now  in  utter  hopelessness 
of  their  cure.  His  pencil,  then,  will  be  con- 
sidered  as  having  resembled  scalpel  in  the  h^d 
of  skilful  surgeon,  that  lays  bare  nerves,  ■veins, 
and  arteries  in  search  of  the  cause  of  morbid  ap- 
pearances  ; that  from  his  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  may  come  the  warning  of  what  may  happen 
a^ain.  It  will  take  all  that  time,  though,  before 
his  demonstration  is  at  all  likely  to  effect  pre- 
vention of  what  it  treats  of  ; though,  acceptmg 
him  for  physician  at  present,  as  surgeon  for  by- 
and-by,  he  may  possibly  suggest  some  mild 
alterative  in  poor-law  pathology  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  sufferers  from  ineradicable  dia- 
order.  , 

Whatever  betides,  his  picture  of  the 
" Casuals ’’—not  the  very  happy  ones— must 
over  be  regarded  as  a great  honour  to  the 
English  school  of  painting,  and  a noble  perform- 
ance  of  duty  ; for  it  was  nearly  time,  again,  to 
show  that  the  possession  of  rare  artistic  power 
brought  with  it  some  strong  confirmation  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  in  making  very  good 
use  of  very  great  means. 


NEW  POLICE  STATIONS  IN  THE  CITY. 

The  Corporation  are  at  present  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  two  new  police  stations  in  the  City. 
One  of  these  buildings,  which  is  considerably 
advanced  towards  completion,  is  being  erected 
on  a plot  of  ground  in  Snow-hill,  forming  a 
of  the  Holborn  Valley  Improvement  land,  and 
covers  an  area  of  5,570  superficial  feet.  The 
building,  in  addition  to  the  usual  offices,  muster- 
room,  instruction  and  recreation  room,  together 
with  seven  cells,  has  also  several  residential 
rooms  for  the  officers,  with  dormitories  for  sixty 
single  men.  The  contractors  for  the  building  are 
Messrs.  Hill  & Sons,  and  the  estimated  cost  is 
ll,9i0i.  They  are  expected  to  be  ready  for 
occupation  in  September  next. 

The  other  building  is  on  a site  in  Tudor-streeb, 
forming  a part  of  the  Bridewell  Estate,  and  is 
intended  in  lieu  of  the  present  station  in  Fleet- 
street.  The  plans  have  just  been  prepared,  and 
the  building  is  at  once  to  be  proceeded  with.  It 
will  not  be  quite  so  large  as  the  building  in  pro- 
'rress  on  Snow-bill.  lu  addition  to  the  general 
business  offices  it  will  contain  four  cells,  together 
with  rooms  for  the  inspector  and  sergeant,  with 
their  families,  and  it  will  also  contain  dormi- 
tories for  thirty  single  men.  The  estimated  cost 
is  9,500J. 

The  City  architect  has  designed  both  buddings. 


of  the  markets,  the  building  of  the  Deptford 
market  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
advice  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  stated  tliat 
they  were  now  in  negotiation  with  tbe  Govern, 
ment  as  to  obtaining  greater  pririleges  with 
regard  to  tho  arrival  and  slaughtering  of  cattle 
at  Deptford,  instead  of  their  being  sent  to  other 
Avbarfs,  or  driven  through  tbe  streets.  If  these 
privileges  were  granted  to  them,  they  might 
avoid  a great  portion  of  the  present  loss  ; but  if 
nob,  what  would  the  Corporation  do  in  the  matter 
in  order  to  shift  from  themselves  the  loss  ?-  He 
undertook  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  submit  to  a loss  ol 
10,00OL  orl2,000L  a year. 

A discussion  of  a somewhat  unusual  nnc 
remarkable  character  in  reference  to  the  build 
ing  of  the  market  followed  the  above  statement 
Mr.  Bedford  remarked  that  they  took  the  matte 
in  hand  with  all  the  responsibilities  attached  ti 
it.  They  built  the  market,  knowing  that  in  al 
probability  it  wonld  be  a financial  failure.  The: 
were  told  by  the  Government  that  it  was  to  b 
a market  to  meet  special  emergencies  wliei 
they  occurred,  and  they  came  to  this  particula 
fact  as  to  this  market.  It  onght  to  be  a grea 
source  of  satisfaction  to  them  that  it  waai  ^ 
failure,  and  its  success  a matter  of  the  deopes 
regret.  If  they  knew  when  they  spent  tb 
money  that  financially  the  market  would  be 
failure,  it  was  one  of  the  grandasb  thiu^  tha- 
had  ever  embarked  in  ! Mr.  Rudkin  said  tbs 
from  the  very  commencement  he  _ protesta 
against  the  construction  of  the  Foreign  Cattl 
Market.  Now  what  was  to  be  done  with  U 
market  in  future  ? The  committee  were  dom 
the  beat  they  could  to  get  some  coucessio 
from  the  Goveminent.  If  that  were  not  mod 
it  seemed  to  him  that  they  might  appeal  ( 
Parliament  to  do  what  was  right.  The  Corpon 
tion  should  not  snffer  a loss  of  12,000L  a yes 
on  the  market  for  the  public  good.  Sever 
su^estions  were  made  in  the  course  of  t! 
discussion,  which  was  continued  for  some  tim 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gover  stating  that  a special  finauoi 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  lay  down' 
policy  to  decrease  the  annual  loss  by  son 
means.  There  was  the  practical  auggestiom : 
raising  the  tolls  and  utilising  the  lands,  b 
something  should  be  done.  Ultimately  tl 
report  and  statement  wero  simply  received,  ai 
further  action  deferred  to  a future  meeting. 


Sorrow  breake  teaaons,  and  reposing  houM,  _ 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide  night.' 


Yon  would  be  nowhere  if  you  did  not  sleep  well; 
and  somewhere  else  if  you  ran  no  risk  of 
indigestion. 

It  seemed  from  the  first  Mr.  Fildes  would 
become  a very  popular  and  delightful  painter — 


THE  CORPORATfON’S  METROPOLITAN 
AND  FOREIGN  CATTLE  MARKETS. 


A STATEMENT  presentedlast  week  at  a meeting 
of  the  City  corporation  reveals  the  serious  and 
unwelcome  fact  that  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market  and  tho  Foreign  Cattle  Market  at  Dept- 
ford  are  both  attended  with  an  enormous  annual 
loss.  The  statement  as  to  the  Foreign  Cattle 
ilarket,  at  Deptford,  is  something  startling,  the 
building  being  pronounced  a huge  failure.  Mr. 
Fricker,  who  gave  a financial  statement  of  the 
two  establishments,  said  that  the  excess  of  ex- 
penditure over  revenue  on  the  Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market,  during  the  past  year,  had 
amounted  to  3, -4371. ; but  he  added  that  there 
were  l-li  acres  of  land  at  Islington,  which  the 
committee  was  prepared  to  let  on  building 
leases,  and  he  therefore  thought  that  all  anxiety 
as  to  the  financial  prospects  of  this  market 
might  be  set  at  rest.  His  communication  i-e- 
specting  the  Deptford  mai'ket  was,  however,  of 
a much  more  gloomy  character.  He  said  that, 
last  year,  the  loss  was  between  11,OOOL  and 
12,0001.,  and  that  under  present  arrangements 
this  ruinous  condition  of  things  was  not  likely 
to  be  altered.  He  also  made  tho  somewhat 
remarkable  and  not  less  alarming  statement, 
that  tho  only  way  in  which  tbe  market  could  be 


THE  LATE  SUl  EDWIN  LANDSEER’S 
MANSION  AT  BT.  JOHN’S  WOOD. 

Following  upon  the  sale  of  the  late  Sir  Edw. 
Landseer’s  pictures,  the  residence  of  the  disti 
guished  artist,  in  St.  John’s-wood-road,  was  sc 
by  auction  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard.onWe 
nesday,  together  -with  the  grounds,  which  cov 
an  area  of  two  acres.  Amongst  the  Compaq 
present  there  were  several  leading  artists, 
well  as  land  agents,  surveyors,  and  othfi 
interested  in  bnildings  and  property. 

The  mansion  is  situated  in  St.  John’ a- woe 
road,  on  tho  south  side,  between  Grove-road  aJ 
Cunningham.place,  havingafrontage  to  St.  John 
wood- road  of  232  ft.,  the  grounds  extending: 
depth  northwards  to  the  extent  of  500  ft.,  a. 
bounded  on  tbe  north  side  by  the  towin 
path  of  the  Regent’s  Canal.  The  bouse- ; 
in  tbe  Italian  style  of  arobitecture,  pnnoii^ 
two  stories  in  height,  and  was  specia: 
reconstructed  and  enlarged  by  the  deceaa 
artist  with  tbe  view  of  adapting  it  i 
his  requirements.  The  first  floor  contaiM 
studio,  26  ft.  6 in.  by  17  ft.,  and  12  ft.  6 in.  big 
well  lighted  by  largo  wmdows.  On  the  groan 
floor  is  tho  painting  saloon,  or  studio,  •40  ft.  i 
24  ft.,  and  15  ft.  G in.  high,  opening  on  to  t 
terrace  and  gardens,  with  asphalte  floor,  with 
ante- room  adjoining-,  12  ft.  6 in.  by  8 ft.  6 
15  ft.  6 in.  high ; also  a sketch-room,  17  ft-  6 1 
by  10  ft.  9 in.,  and  15  ft.  6 in.  high. 
bnildings  include  carriage-house  and  stwl': 
enriched  externally  by  friezes  from  the  Elg 
marbles.  It  was  stated  that  tho  site  on  whii 
the  house  and  outbuildings  stand,  togeth^  wi. 
about  an  acre  of  tbe  grounds,  is  freehold,  a 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  grounds  lease  fc 
for  a long  term,  rent  free. 

The  auctioneer,  in  submitting  the 
suggested  that  the  three  frontages  to  St.  Jobi, 
Wood-road,  Cunningham-place,  and  Grove-ra 
respectively,  rendered  it  a valuable  site  for  . 
erection  of  good  houses,  should  the  pnrchMei^ 
so  disposed  to  appropriate  it.  The  firs  o 

^ ^ UTTavprVSUiritl 
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made  successful  was  by  disease  breaking  out  i so  Oisposea  to  appropriauo  n-.  -i— 

among  foreign  cattle!  In  continuation  be  ex-  made  was  3,0001.,  the  property,  by  a vep'  PH 

plained  thatT  as  they  were  by  charter  the  lords  1 competition,  being  rapidly  run  up  to  , • 
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Whilst  it  stood  at  this  sain  tho  auctioneer  stated 
that  as  it  was  now  out  of  his  hands  it  must  be 
5old  if  there  was  no  further  advance.  6,0001. 
j;rero,  however,  quickly  oflered,  followed  by 
iiigher  bids  in  rapid  succession  of  lOOL  each,  and 
jit  length  tho  hammer  fell  at  6,8501.,  for  which 
ium  the  property  was  purchased. 


j THE  PROPOSED  WORK  IN  ST.  PAUL’S. 

j The  statement,  as  to  this  matter,  which  has 
l-ppeared  in  some  of  the  papers,  and  has  dismayed 
Qany  admirers  of  Wren’s  masterpiece  and 
London’s  pride,  goes  a little  farther,  we  are  glad 
D say,  than  the  truth.  Tho  resolution  really 
assed,  proposed  by  tho  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
loondod  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Borosford  Hope,  is  as 
)llows ; — 

j"Tho  Exceutiva  Committee  IiaTing  considered  the 
|!8olutioii  of  the  Fine  Arts  Committco  (which  was 
ijlTersc  to  Mr.  Burges's  jjlaas),  decides  to  accept  04  a 
yiiis  Mr.  Burges's  design  for  the  completion  of  the  apse 
lid  choir,  but  reserves  its  approval  of  it  for  further 
Imsicli'ration," 

I This,  which  was  carried  by  nine  to  four,  still 
Ipmits  of  escape.  We  will  not  believe  even  yet 
liat  She  Committee  seriously  contemplate  cuttinrr 
vay  the  face  of  the  masonry  and  substituting  a 
ling  of  marble.  Should  they  commence  to  do 
a public  meeting  should  be  called  to  protest 
gainst  it,  and  the  aid  of  Parliament  invoked  to 
'event  such  an  injurious,  unwise,  and  indefen- 
ble  act, 

Amongst  the  proposals  for  tho  internal 
.arrangement  of  St.  Paul’s,  apart  from  its 
namoiitatioD,  is  one  by  Mr.  Jas.  Pergusson,  to 
aid),  however,  we  do  not  allude  further  in  ease 
may  not  yet  have  been  formally  discussed  by 
e committee. 

ART  UNION  OP  LONDON. 

Tho  following  are  the  principal  works  already 
lected  by  prizeholdera  : — 

ihe  Hoyal  Academy.—" Oh'.  Hush  Thee,  mv 
hie,  ’ C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  2O0L ; “Checkmate,’*  J.  A. 
iter,  160L  ; “Augers,  Maine-et-Loiro,’’  O.  C.  Stanfield 
i.j  “ARustic  Ueuius,”  J.  C.  Waite,  lOOL;  “Loch 
QC,  from  Tarhert,  Argybshiro,"  D.  Cameron,  85L  • 
tastings  Fiahermea  Beaching  their  Boats  in  a Storm  *’ 
3.  Tucherman,  76Li  “The  Ferry  Market,  Mormoff’” 
deBylandt,  ioL;  “The  Visitors,"  T.  Earl,  42L  ; “ A 
rkshiro  Lane,”  A.  do  Bnlaiislri,  36L ; “Colwick 
ove,’*  A.  W.  Cox,  35L  ; “Mussel  Gathering  on  the 
ich,  near  Monkstono,  South  Wales,”  G.  A.  Williams 
“Caldron  Linn,  Perthshire,’’  J.  B.  Smith  30/  '■ 

L Quiet  Stream,”  E.  IT.  Wood,  30/, ; “ The  Castled  Cr.ig 
Drachenlelj,"  J.L.  Vyehan,  25/.;  “On  the  North  Devon 
Mt,  W.  H.  Borrow,  2;/.j  “At  Hastings,”  J,  M 
•her,  20/. 

Vom  the  Soeieiy  of  Brilith  Ar/isfa.—"  Styhead  Pass 
nberlaud,”  Mr.  8.  R.  Percy,  100/. ; “ Puzzled,”  Charles 
art,  76/. ; “The  Old  Boathouse  in  the  Backwater" 
Gosling,  70/.;  “Retired  Leisure,  &c.,"  R.  Redgrave 
. 153. ; “ Down  the  Sultry  Arc  ofDay,  &c.,”  A.  Panton, 

; “Threading  Granny’s  Needle,”  Wells  Smith,  60/.' 
toar  Frost,”  G.  A.  Williams,  60/.  j “Bass  Rock,”  E. 
768,  45/. ;“  His  first ‘Kniokers,’”  Wells  Smith,  45/  • 
Tench  Peasantry,”  F.  G.  Kinnaird,  40/.;  “Lighting 
Beacon,”  W.  8.  P.  Henderson,  40/. ; “In  the  Valley 
Llangollen,”  J.  Godot,  30/. ; “ Windermere,  Evening,” 
Smith,  30/. ; “ Tho  Keeper’s  Home,”  £.  R.  BroacS,” 
i “The  Duellist,”  W.  U.  Haines,  25/.;  “A  Beggar,” 
■C.  Pecio,  25/.;  “ Suriug  Time,”  A.  M.  Phillips,  25/.: 
UliewnearGuUaford,’’ J.  Thors,  20/. 

I |Vonj  the  Craetal  Palace  Gallery.—"  River  Derwent 
Wc  Matlock,''^  A.  de  Brdaaski,  30/. 

^'&omfhe  Soeieiy  of  Paintere  tjj  Waier-eolourt. — “The 
nt  Home  of  tho  M'Nabs,”  Paul  J.  Naftel,  60/. 

the  General  Exhibition  of  Water-colour  Draieitigi, 
lie  Ponte  Vecchio,  Florence,”  Chas.  11.  Aston,  20/. 


include  the  removal  of  the  old  pews,  aud  the 
substitution  of  open  benches.  The  alterations 
have  cost  4,0001.,  and  towards  this  sura  the  Me- 
tropolitan District  Railway  contributed  the  sura 
of  l,68iZ.  as  compensation  for  the  injury  which 
was  done  to  the  church  during  the  construction  of 
tho  railway.  The  designs  for  the  alterations 
wore  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  Hudson,  architect  j aud 
Messrs.  Hill  & Sous  were  the  contractors. 


THE  VALUE  OP  OUR  FIRE  PREVENTION 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

A niiE  broke  out,  the  other  morning,  in  one  of 
two  adjoining  houses  in  Chandos-street,  occujued 
by  Messrs.  Benham  & Froude.  The  fire-engine 
station  is  nearly  next  door  to  these  houses,  and, 
according  to  all  accounts,  there  was  a plentiful 
supply  of  water.  Nevertheless,  the  fire  was  not 
subdued  until  the  two  houses  had  been  com- 
pletely gutted  (not  an  inch  of  anything  that 
would  burn  being  left  unbumt),  and  some 
neighbouring  premises  damaged.  Such  an 
incident  is  very  suggestive,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  very  damaging  to  existing  arrangements. 


and  the  greatest  care  has  been  found  necessary 
to  secure  a sound  foundation  for  the  building. 
The  walls  and  floors  will  have  to  be  carried,  nob 
upon  sleeper  walls,  as  usual,  bub  upon  iron 
girders,  aud  the  excavations  made  to  a depth  of 
13  ft.  The  extra  expense  which  will  thus  bo 
incurred  amounts  to  2,0341. 63.  4d.,  and  the  com- 
mittee have  asked  the  authority  of  the  Board  for 
this  expenditure,  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  render  the  structure  safe. 

On  a proposal  by  Mr.  Currie  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  the  architect’s  department,  specially 
for  this  year,  as  there  had  been  a great  pressure 
of  work  for  many  months,  and  they  had  frequently 
been  working  double  time; 

Lord  Napier  said  some  of  the  salaries  were  so 
small  as  to  be  little  more  than  the  wages  of 
mechanics. 

The  proposal  was  agreed  to  for  one  year. 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  SALE, 
VICAR  OP  SHEFFIELD. 

The  monument  over  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sale,  in  the  General  Cemetery,  Sheffield,  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Poole  & Sons,  of  London. 
The  monument  is  not  very  large.  It  stands  on 
a bed  of  grey  granite,  and  the  base  is  approached 
by  three  granite  steps.  Tho  base  itself  is  of 
red  Mansfield  stone.  The  monument,  which  is 
of  Bolaover  stone,  is  Gothic  in  form.  The  corners 
are  of  polished  granite,  and  the  capitals  bear 
the  figures  of  four  angels.  They  are  emblo- 
matical  in  their  character.  One  bears  the  sword 
of  tho  spirit,  tho  second  carries  the  helmet  of 
salvation,  the  third  the  breastplate  of  righteous- 
ness,  and  the  fourth  the  shield  of  faith.  The 
top  is  surmounted  by  a cross  of  large  dimensions. 
The  design  of  the  cross  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
On  two  sides  of  the  monument  there  are  panels 
of  polished  granite.  One  of  them  bears  the 
inscription.  Above  the  inscription  there  is  some 
figure-carving.  The  monument  was  designed 
by  Mr.  A.  Blomfiold,  of  London. 


BLEWBUEY  CHURCH,  BERKSHIRE. 

The  church  of  this  parish,  which  is  to  be 
restored,  includes  several  interesting  features; 
for  instance,  the  Norman  chancel  retains  its 
original  vaulting,  additions  have  been  made  to 
tbe  first  design  in  subsequent  periods,  but  little 
alteration  of  the  main  fabric  has  taken  place. 
The  lower  stage  of  the  centre  tower  (for  tho 
church  was  cruciform)  still  forms  part  of  tho 
present  building,  although  a tower  at  tho  west 
end  was  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  present  state  of  the  building  is  about  as 
deplorable  as  it  well  can  be.  It  is  pewed  and 
galleried  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  structural  parts 
of  tho  fabric  are  in  much  need  of  repair.  It  is 
not  intended  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  tho  church,  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  preserve  it  for  posterity.  Mr.  E. 
Dolby,  of  Abingdon,  is  now  preparing  tho  neces- 
sary drawings  for  tho  proposed  works. 
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Patman  & Fotlieringkai 

Manley  & Rogers  
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Dove,  Brothers 

Perry,  Brothers 

L.  H.  & B.  Roberts 

Browne  & Robinson 

Sewell  & Son  

Scrivener  & ‘White 

Jerrard 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  . 


RE. OPENING  OF  THE  CHURCH 
T ST.  NICHOLAS  COLE  ABBEY,  QUEEN 
VICTORIA-STREET. 

) iCiiE  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey,  and 
d':  Nicholas  Olave,  which,  according  to  a tablet 

0 one  of  the  walls,  was  the  first  church  built  by 
,n.'_  Christopher  Wren,  after  tho  Great  Fire  iu 
t.'S,  has  for  some  time  past  been  closed  whilst 
ii;lergoiDg  extensive  alterations  and  repairs; 
B'jl  these  having  been  completed,  the  church 
».  3 re-opeued  last  week.  The  works  of  the 
loitropolitan  District  Railway  had  affected  the 
1 1 th  side  of  tho  church,  aud  the  rubble  masonry 

'ing  settled,  this  portion  of  the  structure  has 
'.u  reinstated  and  refaced.  The  other  external 
'ks  include  a new  entrance  on  the  south  aide 
.•..m  Queeu  Victoria-street,  which  is  approached 

1 la  wide  flight  of  stone  steps  with  iron  gates. 
oS  doorway,  which  formerly  opened  into  a yard, 

! low  the  principal  entrance.  A stone  wall,  -n-ith 
■ open  balustrade,  has  also  been  erected  in 
it  of  this  side  of  the  church,  which  separates 
] edifice  from  Queen  Victoria-street.  The  old 
m windows  have  also  been  removed,  and  in 
iir  place  windows  of  a more  modern  character 
•.'6  been  inserted.  The  internal  alterations 


METROPOLITAN  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

The  works  committee  having  invited  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  1,003  children  in  Gloucester-road, 
Camberwell,  the  following  were  the  respective 
amounts  : — 

£11,609  0 0 
11,668  0 0 
11,227  0 0 
11,186  0 0 
10,075  0 0 
10,970  0 0 
10,818  0 0 
10,729  0 0 
10,693  0 0 
10,469  0 0 
10,431  0 0 
10,246  0 0 
10,240  0 0 

As  the  above  tenders  were  all  considerably 
higher  than  the  committee  Had  expected,  the 
architect  was  instructed  to  replan  the  school  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  reduce  the  cost.  This  has 
now  been  done,  and  the  architect’s  estimate  for 
carrying  out  the  revised  plana  is  9,800Z. ; but  in 
order  to  effect  this  reduction  of  440Z.,  several  of 
the  best  features  of  the  planning  must  be  left 
out.  The  committee  therefore  resolved  to  re- 
commend the  acceptance  of  the  lowest  tender, 
that  of  Messrs.  Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill,  of  Crown 
Works,  South  Lambeth-road,  amounting  to 

10.2401.,  for  carrying  out  the  erection  of  the 
school  according  to  the  original  designs.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  site  contains  an 
arpa  of  32,775  square  feet,  and  thatconsequently 
the  cost  of  the  boundary-walls  and  tar-paving 
is  considerable,  the  former  item  amounting  to 

5101.,  and  the  latter  to  3951.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  covered  ways,  also,  is  625Z.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  the  tender  less 
these  three  items,  would  be  8,680Z.,  being  at 
the  rate  of  81.  13s.  per  head.  Cost  of  site 
2,621Z.  14s. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1872,  the  Board 
agreed  to  purchase  a site  in  Rolls-road,  South- 
wark, containing  an  area  of  about  18,095  square 
feet,  for  the  sum  of  1,6001.  and  costa.  In  carry, 
ing  out  the  necessary  excavations  for  the  school, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  the  site  is  a peat  bo'^, 


EDINBURGH. 

At  this  season  Edinburgh  is  annually  visited 
by  tbe  east  wind  and  the  clergy ; black  coats 
and  cold  blasts  meet  one  at  every  turn ; the 
newspapers  abound  in  advertisements  of  pre- 
sentations of  pulpit  gowns  to  favourite  pastors, 
and  hiuts  are  thrown  out  that  those  who  have 
a ‘^prophet’s  chamber”  will  learn  of  an  occupant 
by  applying  at  the  offices  of  the  church. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Synod  is  now  in  full 
swing,  the  Congrese  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Assemblies  of  the  Established 
and  Free  Church  are  open.  During  the  sitting 
of  the  Episcopal  Congress,  tho  foundation  stone 
of  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral  was  laid.  Tho  founda- 
tions are  now  up  to  tho  street  level,  with  the 
exception  of  the  north-east  pier  of  the  central 
tower,  where  the  stone  is  to  be  laid.  The 
contract,  which  does  not  include  the  spires  at  the 
west  end  nor  the  ebapter-houae,  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  of  London,  at  87,8301.,  and 
the  works  are  to  be  carried  out  under  tho 
saperintendencG  of  Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  David  Bryce  has  completed  his  designs 
for  the  new  head  office  for  the  Union  Bank  of 
Scotland,  to  bo  erected  in  George-street,  and  tho 
plans  are  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
directors.  At  the  Royal  Infirmary  we  observe 
that  the  central  portion  of  tho  old  building  on 
the  ground  is  being  erased  in  order  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  administrative 
department ; the  wings  are  to  be  retained  as 
they  are  in  excellent  condition,  having  been 
only  erected  a few  years  ago,  and  slight  altera- 
tions within  will  make  them  suitable  to  tho 
requisite  purpose,  and  an  overhaul  without  will 
give  to  them  tho  style  of  the  rest  of  the 
buildings. 

The  Edinburgh  School  Board  having  called 
for  plans  for  two  schools  to  be  erected  iu 
different  localities,  to  the  west  aud  east  of  the 
city,  as  a test,  have  selected  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Moffat,  Beattie,  aud  Wilson 
respectively,  as  most  suitable,  and  each  of  these 
gentlemen  is,  we  understand,  to  have  a share  of 
future  work. 

Mr.  Robert  Morebara  has  prepared  plans  for 
a new  church  in  connexion  with  the  parish  of 
South  Leith,  which  is  to  bo  erected  at  Norton- 
place,  at  a cost  of  about  6,000Z.  This  sum 
does  not  include  tho  construction  of  a spire,  for 
which  provision  has  been  made. 

Messrs.  Taylor  & Sons,  the  contractors  for  tbe 
carved  woodwork  of  the  Royal  pew,  &o.,  at  St. 
Giles’s,  have  raised  an  action  against  the  Resto- 
ration Committee  for  the  sum  of  807Z.  4s.  Id. 
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flB  the  balance  of  their  contract.  As  we  have  | 
already  stated,  the  committee  allege  they  were 
led  into  incnrriog  extra  expense  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government  authorities  ; wherever 
the  reppmsibility  lies,  it  would  be  a most  uu- 
gracious  act  to  cause  the  committee  to  bear  the 
whole  burden.  It  is  not  a very  heavy  one,  after 
all,  and  we  trust  the  matter  will  be  adjusted  in 
a satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  Stephen  Mitchell,  tobacco  manufacturer, 
Glasgow,  has  bequeathed  to  the  corporation  of 
that  city  a sum  of  70,000i.,  to  be  applied  in 
founding  a public  library;  failing  acceptance  by 
the  Glasgow  authorities,  it  is  to  be  oQ’ercd  to 
those  of  Edinburgh;  and  if  not  accepted  by 
either  for  the  purpose  indicated,  the  money  is 
to  bo  applied  for  bur.saries  equally  between  the 
Universities  of  each  city. 

The  good  people  of  Glasgow  are  not  likely  to 
let  this  plum  slip  through  their  fingers. 


A TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  LIYI^'GSTONE. 

Sir  —1  find  that  the  Scotch  have  determined  to  erect  a 
monument  in  the  capital  of  the  native  country  of  David 
Livingstone,  to  bis  memory,  viz,,  in  Edinburgh.  Allow  me 
to  suggest  that  Scotland  be  not  permitted  to  stand  alone 
in  this  respect,  but  that  England  also  should  raise  a 
statue  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest,  explorer  and  traveller  that  has  ever 
been  known  in  the  world.  His  undaunted  courage  also, 
coupled  with  his  acts  of  daring,  ought  to  bo  remembered 
by  all,  I simply  write  these  few  lines  to  express  my  own 
ideas  on  this  point,  but  am  fully  convinced  that  there  are 
many  others  who  will  share  them  with  me.  I think  a 
subscription  might  be  started  in  England  towards  this 
object.  The  site  which  appears  to  roe  to  be  the  most 
suitable  for  placing  the  Livingstone  Memorial  is  the  open 
space  in  IV'aterloo-place,  on  the  side  nearest  St.  James  s 
Park.  A Eubopeas  Tk.v.velleu. 


ENLA.RGE3IENT  OF  ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH, 
BRIGHTOX. 

A PUBMC  vestry  meeting  of  the  inbabitants 
of  the  parish  of  Brighton  has  been  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  to  receive  a report  from  the  architect 
and  churchwardens  as  to  the  present  condition 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church  and  contemplated  altera- 
tions and  improvements  therein. 

Hr.  Somers  Clarke  read  the  report,  which  first 
treated  of  the  present  state  of  this  early  speci- 
men of  Sir-  Charles  Barry’s  Gothic  edifices  ; 
which  is  quite  sound  in  its  fabric,  except  where 
pinnacles  and  carvings  have  suffered  by  the 
perishing  of  the  stoueduringthe  time  which  has 
passed  since  its  erection  in  1823.  This  was  one 
of  the  earliest  modern  churches  of  importance 
built  in  the  Gothic  style,  then  being  revived  in 
thisconnfcry.  From  its  extreme  shortness,  the 
proposed  enlargement  will  chiefly  consist  in  the 
lengthening  of  it  in  its  leading  lines,  but  the 
accommodation  will  be  so  far  diminished  by  the 
I'emoval  of  a gallery.  The  report  in  explaining 
the  proposed  scheme,  said  ; — 

“It  is  proposed  to  remove  the  large  gallery  at 
the  south  end  of  the  church  and  the  organ  over 
it,  and  throw  the  whole  of  the  space  underneath 
(the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  wasted  in 
useless  lobbies)  into  the  church,  providing  an 
independent  staircase  for  each  of  the  side 
galleries,  which  are  not  proposed  to  be  taken 
down,  but  only  to  be  reseated.  To  remove  the 
north  end  of  the  church,  and  to  rebuild  it  with 
its  three  fine  windows  as  the  termination  to  the 
pi'oposed  chancel. 

To  compensate  for  the  removal  of  the  south 
gallery  by  adding  one  bay  to  the  length  of  the 
nave,  making  it  six  bays  long  instead  of  five,  as 
at  present,  and  to  build  a spacious  chancel  with 
the  aisle  continued  on  either  side ; that  on  the 
east  being  appropriated  for  the  vestry  and 
organ. 

The  architectural  proportions  of  tho  church 
loud  themselves  very  readily  to  such  an  enlarge- 
‘menb;  indeed,  the  navi  could  easily  ho  made 
even  one  bay  longer  than  I have  suggested,  and 
the  church  would  not  then  be  at  all  in  excess  of 
many  of  our  old  parish  churches  in  large 
towns.”  These  and  other  alterations  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  from  15,0001.  to  20,0001. 

The  meeting  unanimously  resolved  : — 

“ That  St.  Peter's  Church,  being  now  the  parish  church 
of  Brightou,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  altered  and 
enlarged  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  parish  church  of  this  large 
and  populous  town  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report  and  plans  now  submitted  to  the 
vestry,  the  same  being  carried  out  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions.’' 

A building  committpo  was  also  appointed  to 
obtain  funds  by  voluntary  contribution,  and 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

Tho  vicar  and  the  church  fund  together  will 
contribute  1,0001.,  and  Hr,  Somers  Clarke,  1001. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
hers  held  on  llonday  evening,  tho  18th  inst., 

Mr.  Henry  Currey,  vice-president,  in  the  chair, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  asso- 
dates : — Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  Mr.  Thomas 
Browne,  and  Mr.  W.  Galsworthy  Davie. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake)  au- 
nonneed  that  the  sum  of  1131.  had  been  expended 
in  the  pnrebase  of  books  for  the  library,  the  list 
of  which  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  then  read  a paper  on 
“ Town  and  Country  Schools.” 

lu  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  1' Anson 
said,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  ’reader  of  the  paper,  which  wa3_  full  of 
information,  that  as  the  school  which  was 
being  built  for  the  Merchant  Tailors’  Com- 
pany  had  been  alluded  to,  he  ventured  to 
add  a few  words  in  reference  to  it.  It 
was  a school  where  it  was  intended  that  a 
liberal  education  should  be  given  to  the  middle 
classes.  As  a remarkable  feature  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  school,  almost  all  the  teaching 
wonld  be  conducted  in  class-rooms.  There 
would  also  be  in  connexion  with  this  school  one 
large  lecture-room,  capable  of  holding  half  the 
total  number  of  scholars  attending  the  school ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  there  was  one  large 
room  which,  on  special  days,  would  be  used  for 
the  general  assemblage  of  the  whole  of  the 
scholars.  He  believed  that  it  was  intended  to 
meet  tliere  once  a day  in  this  large,  and  what 
he  hoped,  would  be  a very  noble  hall.  Then 
this  school  was  intended  entirely  as  a d.ay- 
school  for  children  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  ; and  once  admitted  in  the  morning,  they 
would  nob  bo  allowed  to  depart  during  the  day, 
so  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  provide  suitable 
accommodation  for  dining.  This  he  believed 
bad  been  kept  quite  apart  from  the  school  build- 
ing,  As  many  of  those  present  were,  doubtless, 
aware,  the  building  was  being  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Charter-house;  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  in  a great  measure  enjoy  the 
prestige  of  the  Charter-house.  The  beating 
apparatus  would  be  conducted  upon  one  sys- 
tomatic  plan— the  plan  which  had  been  adopted 
with  considerable  success  at  the  Albert  Hall. 
The  air  would  be  forced  into  the  building  by  a fau 
working  at  a great  velocity  over  tubes  through- 
out the  building,  and  it  would  be  heated  by  air 
passing  over  pipes,  heated  by  low-pressure 
steam. 

Mr.  Robins,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Roger  Smith 
recognised  in  his  paper  that  the  fnndameutal 
function  of  a school  was  for  teanhing  purposes ; 
and  he  (tho  speaker)  rejoiced  to  find  that  the 
London  School  Board  had  taken  that  view.  If 
any  one  endeavoured  to  subserve  two  or  three 
different  purposes,  it  would  sure  to  be  to  his 
detriment.  Speaking  of  the  arrangements  of 
different  schools,  he  thought  that  the  older  chil- 
dren  required  to  be  put  into  smaller  class-rooms 
than  the  younger  ones ; and  be  knew  that  this 
was  the  case  in  the  North  London  Collegiate 
Schools.  For  middle-claBS  girls,  the  rule  was 
that  in  the  lower  grades  they  had  50  children 
pupils  each ; and  in  the  classes  where  there  were 
no  upper  grades,  they  had  ouly  30  pupils  each. 
It  was  also  desirable  to  have  a withdrawing-room 
for  about  20  out  of  that  number.  As  regarded 
the  right  quantity  of  space  to  be  provided  for 
every  child  in  a class-room,  it  was  about  10 
square  feet. 

Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  was  of  opinion  that 
the  difficulty  under  which  the  School  Board 
laboured  had  beeu  not  only  difiiculty  of  classifi- 
cation, but  difficulty  of  money.  Of  course  it 
had  been  felt  by  those  who  were  interested  in 
this  work  of  education  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  provide  the  best  possible  available 
buildings  in  which  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
education  ; but  at  the  same  time  they  felt  bound 
to  study  the  ratepayers,  and  therefore  could  not 
go  so  fully  into  class  education  as  many  had 
desired.  It  was  felt  by  many  of  those  who  had 
taken  a deep  interest  in  this  question  that  the 
school  in  Jonson-street,  Stepney,  which  had 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Roger 
Smith,  was  the  best  elementary  school  they  had 
seen.  He  (the  speaker)  was  one  of  those  who 
had  urged  from  the  beginning  that  the  London 
School  Board  sboirld  take  upon  itself  this  satis- 
factory system  of  classification.  He  had  always 
considered  that  the  best  education  they  might 


give  was  the  cheapest.  He  had  seen  thoprimary 
schools  at  Edinburgh,  which  were  worked  upon 
the  very  same  system  as  that  employed  in 
Jonson-street.  In  one  of  their  largest  schools, 
where  there  was  no  hall,  they  taught  1,200 
children  in  common  classes  of  5-1.  In  conclusion, 
be  strongly  maintained  the  necessity  for  instruc- 
tion  in  separate  class-rooms,  and  his  experience 
of  the  London  School  Board  more  and  more  cesa- 
firmed  that  view. 


OX  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS.* 
TUE  infant  schools  of  the  present  differ  but 
little  from  those  of  past  years ; but  when  we 
come  to  schools  for  boys  or  girls  above  the  age 
of  infants  (now  often  called  “ graded  ” schools, 
because  tho  children  are  separable  into  six 
“ grades,”  or  degrees  of  proficiency),  we_  find,  if 
we  inquire  into  what  has  been  done  since  the 
passing  of  the  Education  Act,  that  consulerabk 
variations  have  been  introduced.  In  Leeds,  1 
am  informed  that  schoolrooms  of  great  width, 
approaching  an  old  Laucasterian  school,  hav( 
been  erected,  thus  of  com-se  preparing  for  raor< 
or  less  of  a return  to  the  simultaneous  systeir 
of  teaching,  or  at  least  relying  upon  the  mastei!! 
power  of  influencing  largo  numbers.  Details  o 
arraugenient  in  these  schools  are  not,  however 
in  my  possession,  and  it  will  be  better  to  procepc 
at  once  to  some  of  the  work  of  the  London  Schoo 
Board,  and  the  variations  introduced  in  thes' 
schools.  Their  general  principle  has  been  t 
isolate  a larger  number  of  classes  than  befori 
but  not  to  render  it  impossible  to  bring  togetho. 
all  the  classes  of  one  graded  school  into  a geners 
room.  The  usual  arrangement  of  one  dep^ 
ment  of  one  of  their  graded  schools  may  be  sai 
to  be  that  a schoolroom  and  two  class-rooms  ar 
furnished,— often  one  class  has  a class-room  t 
itself,  two  others  being  taught  in  large  class 
room  divisible  by  a sliding  partition  into  tsv 
halves,  so  that  when  separate  teaching  is  goin 
on  there  may  be  a tolerable  separation  of  oi 
class  from  the  other.  In  many  instances,  hov 
ever,  both  the  class-rooms  arc  so  subdivide' 
The  remaining  pupils,  forming  one  half  of  tl 
number  in  the  department,  are  then  taught ; 
the  schoolroom,  and  when  a lesson  is  to  be  giv« 
to  tho  whole  department  tho  children  arebroug: 
in  from  tho  class-rooms  and  crowded  togeth 
into  the  schoolroom. 

Wo  are  thus  landed  exactly  half-way  on  tl 
road  towards  tho  system  of  a separate  cks 
room  for  each  class,  and  for  tho  time  being  it 
thought  we  have  gone  far  enough.  Perhaps 
experience  of  a few  years  may  show  that  anoth 
step  in  the  same  direction  is  not  so  impossib 
as  it  is  now  believed  to  be. 

The  increased  separation  of  the  classes  is  nt 
however,  the  only  modification  introduced  id 
the  old  scheme.  If  you  visited  any  good  scb< 
not  under  Government  inspection— and,  iudet' 
in  many  that  are  so  inspected  the  same  arrang 
ment  occurs — you  found  desks  and  seats  plac 
four  deep,  and  even  five  deep,  instead  of  thr 
deep,  and  ten  to  one  the  teachers  tell  you  tb 
would  sooner  have  the  children  massed  in  fro 
of  them,  so  as  to  be  well  under  the  eye,  th 
spread  out  to  right  and  left,  till  they  cannot  i 
all  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  one  moment.  H w 
early  decided  to  provide  for  teaching  iu  t 
London  Elementary  Schools  a greater  number 
rows  of  children  than  three,  and  schooi-rooi 
were  accordingly  built  22  fc.  wide,  or  from  tl 
to  20  ft,,  the  class-rooms  being  20  ft.  to  18 
wide. 

Confusion,  crowding,  and  inconvenience  wt 
to  be  detected  in  a school  with  benches  as  ma 
as  12  ft.  in  length,  and  sometimes  occupied  by 
many  as  eight  children  in  a row,  if  you  watch 
the  working  of  a class  even  only  three  dei 
where  (as  in  a writing  or  a ciphering  lessc 
the  teacher  required  to  go  near  to  eaeb  in 
vidual  child,  especially  if  it  be  a child  in  i 
middle  of  the  middle  bench.  Much  more  seru 
did  this  become  when  the  class  was  arraug 
four  deep  or  five  deep.  This  difficulty  is, 
course,  not  felt  in  Swedish  and  other  scho. 
where  each  child  has  a separate  seat  and  se] 
rate  desk.  But  there  loss  of  room  is  occasiot 
thereby,  and  the  fittings  become  expensi. 
Eventually,  therefore,  it  was  decided  to  soatt 
schools  with  short  benches  and  desks,  each  le 
enough  to  hold  two  scholars.  _ By  leawog 
narrow  gangway  between  each  line  of  desks 
master  can  go  to  any  boy  or  call  any  boy  i. 
without  disturbing  the  class.  The  whole  c < 

* From  a paper  hy  MiTt.  Roger  Staitli,  alr'^ady  • 
ferred  to, 
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I'  also  leave  or  enter  their  desks  at  one  time 
'j  ii  great  ease.  A very  judicious  economy  of 

0 !e,  combined  with  great  improvement  in 
fort,  has  also  been  effected  by  curtailing  the 

■•'th  from  front  to  back  allotted  to  a desk  and 
?o'ch  by  the  old  rules  of  the  Committee  of 

1 ucil,  causing  the  edge  of  the  desk  to  beverti- 
-.■•y  over  the  front  edge  of  the  bench  when 
> iils  are  seated,  and  providing  the  desks  each 
!•  1 a flap  to  turn  up  when  they  are  to  stand, 
n ry  portion  of  this  contrivance  will  be  found 
: lave  received  careful  attention,  the  result 
I 'ig,  I think,  a fitting  not  likely  to  be  much 

iroved.  In  these  desks,  then,  the  distance 
1 back  to  front  is  from  23^  in.  to  26^  in.,  the 
■ Ji  being  25  in.,  so  that  five  rows  of  children 
. average  10  ft.  5 in.  The  desk  and  bench  for 
pupils  are  40  in.  long,  and  the  intervening 
gways  are  16  in.  wide.  The  floor-space  to 
iillotted  to  each  child  is  not  less  than  9 ft.  in 
graded  schools  and  8 ft.  in  infant  schools  ; 
t.  clear  for  graded  schools  and  something 


more  for  infant  schools  may  be  taken  as  a proper 
height. 

The  desks  and  benches  being  designed,  and 
the  space  they  will  occupy  settled,  the  next 
question  which  presents  itself  is,  how  are  they 
to  be  lighted  ? This  is  a question  of  more  im- 
portance, and  I may  add  more  complication,  than 
has  been  often  believed.  The  Germans,  whose 
thoroughness  is  proverbial,  design  each  room 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  light  that  is  to 
fall  on  the  desks,  and  modify  the  design  of  the 
whole  building,  if  necessary,  to  a large  extent, 
so  as  to  secure  the  aspect  they  require  for  the 
windows.  In  a German  school  the  light  aUvays 
falls  from  the  side  of  the  pupils,  and  always  from 
their  left  hand  as  they  ait  to  write  } and  it  falls 
from  nowhere  else.  No  cross  lights  are  allowed, 
and  if  there  is  a difficulty  in  reconciling  a con- 
venient arrangement  of  seats  with  lighting  from 
the  left,  then  the  convenient  arrangement  of 
seats  must  give  way  in  order  not  to  infringe  this 
cardinal  rule.  The  reason  why  lighting  from  the 


I left  is  good  will  be  obvious  when  you  reflect  that 
, in  writing  and  ciphering  this  is  the  only  side-, 
I light  which  prevents  the  shadow  of  the  hand 
I from  interfering  with  the  work.  The  advantage 
j of  side-light  over  light  from  behind  the  children 
, is,  that  the  teacher  is  not  dazzled,  and  the  chil- 
dren’s faces  are  not  lost  to  the  teacher,  and  the 
children  do  not  sit  in  their  own  light.  The 
advantage  side-light  possesses  over  light  from 
behind  the  teacher  is,  that  the  children  are  not 
dazzled,  and,  as  I already  have  observed  with 
regard  to  infant  schools,  that  their  teacher  and 
his  diagrams  and  maps  are  easily  seen  by  it. 

The  rule  of  lighting  from  the  left  cannot  prac- 
tically be  carried  out  except  when  the  teaching 
is  in  class-rooms ; for  if  in  a schoolroom  where 
several  classes  are  taught  you  attempted  to 
place  the  children  with  their  seats  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall,  you  would  be  landed  in  a 
series  of  inconveniences  so  grave  that  they  could 
not  be  tolerated.  Nor  can  the  rule  of  lighting 
only  from  one  side  be  easily  made  consistent 
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with  that  passion  for  through  ventilation 
means  of  a direct  current  of  wind  from  window 
to  window,  which  has  so  strong  a hold  upon 
those  experienced  in  school  management,  as  well 
as  hospital  management,  in  England.  Accord- 
ingly  the  practice  with  regard  to  schoolrooms 
has  been  at  the  best  a compromise.  As  much 
side-light  as  is  obtainable  has  been,  in  some  of 
the  recent  London  schools,  procured  from  the 
ends  of  the  gener  1 schoolroom,  but  for  the 
majority  of  the  classes  there  taught  windows 
both  bach  and  front  are  commonly  supplied. 

The  position  of  windows  should  be  high,  their 
tops  as  near  the  level  of  the  ceiling  as  possible, 
and  their  cills  at  least  4 ft.  from  the  floor.  If 
higher,  so  much  the  better.  The  dimensions  of 
the  windows,  if  centrally  placed  in  the  room, 
should  suffice  to  furnish  one  superficial  foot  of 
opening  to  every  80  cubic  feet  within  the  room. 
A less  proportion  of  glass  suffices  for  a skylight. 

The  aspect  of  school  and  class  rooms  has  been 
much  discussed.  If  on  a town  site  there  is  an 
aspect  where  quiet  can  be  better  secured  than 
elsewhere,  or  where  a greater  volume  of  light  is 
obtainable,  that  aspect  it  will,  generally  speak- 
ing,  bo  wise  to  occupy  with  windows;  but  if 
there  be  free  choice,  it’is  right  to  secure  the  best 
light, — namely,  the  northern  and  eastern  light 
for  work,  and  the  sunny  or  southerly  aspect  for 
warmth  aud  cheerfulness.  It  is  not  healthy  for 
the  sun  never  to  reach  a room ; it  is  not  com- 
fortable for  the  glare  of  such  summer  sunshine 
as  we  occasionally  enjoy  to  stream  in  at  all  the 
windows  of  a school  or  class  room.  The  prin- 
cipal light  for  the  pupils  is  therefore  best 
obtained  from  the  north  and  east,  with  other 
windows  to  the  south  and  west.  The  glazing 
should  always  he  with  clear  glass ; the  panes 
not  extremely  large.  The  greater  portion,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  every  window  should  opeu, 
and  if  any  part  be  fixed  it  should  be  the  lower 
part.  The  worst  mode  of  opening  school  windows 
is  the  ordinary  sash,  as  it  lets  in  a direct 
draught,  and  the  common  casement  is  open  to 
pretty  much  the  same  objection.  The  best  mode 
by  far,  is  the  casement  hinged  at  the  bottom, 
and  made  to  fall  inward  at  the  top,  often  called 
hospital  windows.  This  will  give  a large  amount 
of  air  with  the  minimum  of  draught,  as  the  air 
entering  the  room  is  directed  upwards.  The 
casements  of  one  window  can  be  connected 
together  by  an  iron  rod,  and  all  shut  and  opened 
simultaneously  with  ease.  Cords  and  pulleys 
are  not  desirable  for  use  in  schools.  In  very 
bad  neighbourhoods  a protection  of  wire  netting 
is  sometimes  added  outside  the  window,  to  pre- 
vent injury  from  stone-throwing.  It  ahonld  not 
be  adopted  when  it  can  be  avoided.  In  con. 
triving  windows  a place  where  a blind  can  hang 
should  not  be  forgotten.  In  planning  them  the 
light  should  be  pretty  evenly  distributed  over 
the  school  or  class  room ; and  both  on  this 
account,  and  to  give  more  perfect  control  over 
ventilation,  several  windows  of  moderate  size 
are  generally  preferable  to  one  large  one. 

The  actual  size  of  the  majority  of  the  schools, 
embracing  all  three  departments,  recently  built 
by  the  School  Board  for  London,  has  been 
usually  either  for  1,0-10  children  or  780.  In  the 
former  case  the  numbers  are  400  infants,  3:10 
boys,  and  320  girls ; in  the  latter,  300  infants, 
24*0  boys,  and  240  girls.  The  buildings  have 
commonly  been  three  stories  in  height,  the 
infants  having  the  ground  floor,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  each  one  of  the  upper  stories.  But 
very  frequently  a pai't  of  the  g^round  floor  has 
been  devoted  to  those  most  desirable  adjuncts, 
covered  playgrounds.  Indeed,  in  many  cases, 
the  infant-school  is  a separate  building,  and  the 
graded  schools  are  two  stories  in  height, — ono 
for  boys  and  one  "for  girls,  with  covered  play- 
grounds under  the  whole  space  they  occupy. 
These  play-grounds  cannot  be  too  sunny.  They 
should  not  be  draughty  if  it  can  bo  prevented. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  apportioning  the 
numbers  in  theory,  into  the  classes  correspond- 
ing to  the  six  grades  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
children  in  the  higher  grades  is  always  smaller 
than  the  lower  ones  ; but  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  theory  always  differs  from  practice,  and 
with  240  children  six  classes  of  forty  would  be 
prepared  for — half  the  number  to  be  taught  in 
class-rooms,  half  in  school-rooms.  Originally 
the  class-rooms  were  required  to  open  out  of  the 
school-rooms,  the  doors  having  glass  iu  them ; 
and  when  there  were  double  class-rooms  with  a 
sliding  partition  to  connect  them  together,  it 
was  desired  that  both  halves  of  the  double  class- 
room should  open  out  of  the  school-room.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  recent  schools, 


by  I such  as  some  of  those  figured  in  Mr.  Eobson’s 
book,  the  class-rooms  have  an  independent  com- 
munication  with  the  staircase,  and  indeed  in  the 
school  which  he  selects  as  a model  they  do  not 
open  out  of  the  school-room  at  all,  a signifleant 
advance  in  the  direction  of  more  complete 
isolation. 

The  best  position  for  the  class-rooms  is  across 
the  two  ends  of  the  school-room,  leaving  the 
wall  facing  the  children  in  the  school-room  free 
for  cross  ventilation  ; and  if  it  be  not  considered 
essential  for  them  to  open  out  of  the  school-roora 
direct,  there  will  usually  be  no  difficulty  in  so 
placing  them  as  to  permit  side-lighting  for  a 
portion  of  the  classes  in  the  school-room  itself. 
Even,  however,  where  this  has  been  possible,  it 
has  been  taken  as  a fundamental  principle  to 
start  by  placing  the  school-room  so  that  the  win- 
dows at  the  backs  of  the  classes  shall  admit 
north  light. 

There  ought  to  be  no  corridors.  As  in  older 
plans,  the  whole  of  the  openings  and  breaks  for 
doors  and  fireplaces  in  the  school-room  should 
be  in  one  wall,  so  as  to  have  the  opposite  wall  free 
from  end  to  end  for  seats;  but  the  old  |_-8hape 
and  found  in  the  school- 

rooms of  these  recent  schools,  but  a shorter  and 
wider  room,  of  plain  rectangular  plan,  takes  their 
place. 

It  is  desirable,  where  the  schools  are  large, 
that  there  should  be  two  staircases  to  each 
department.  The  place  for  the  staircase  is  at 
the  angle  between  class-room  and  school-room  ; 
and  in  a school  of  the  most  perfect  arrangement, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  one  at  Angler’s  Gardens, 
figured  as  ” a model  arrangement  for  a school  of 
the  kind,”  in  Mr.  Eobson’s  book  the  points 
attained  are  tabulated  by  him  as  follows  : — 

1.  No  space  wasted  in  corridors. 

2.  Double  exits,  so  that  one  part  can  be 
cleai’ed  without  disturbance  to  the  remainder. 

3.  The  same  number  of  class-rooms  as  classes 
in  the  school-room. 

4.  Side  lighting  in  every  case. 

5.  Class-rooms  arranged  in  pairs,  for  working 
by  a certified  master  and  pupil-teacher  in  each 
case. 

Class-rooms  arranged’ in  pairs  imply  some 
means  of  throwing  ■them  together  and  separating 
them  at  pleasure.  Movable  partitions  of  various 
sorts  have  been  tried  for  this  purpose,  sometimes 
sliding  up  like  sash-wiudows,  sometimes  running 
forward  on  rollers  upon  grooves  in  the  floor, 
sometimes  hung  at  the  top.  Mr.  Stones  has 
patented  a sliding  partition,  which  seems  as 
fairly  successful  as  any  ; hut  my  own  impression 
is  that  none  of  them  answer  well,  or  over  will 
answer.  Where  they  must  be  employed  the 
best  arrangement  is  to  have  two  parallel  to  ono 
another,  with  a space  between.  Even  this  will 
not  keep  out  sound.  I believe  it  will  be  impos- 
sible  altogether  to  prevent  injm'ies  to  children 
arising  from  their  use,  and  I cordially  echo  tho 
observations  in  Mr.  Eobson’s  book,  " That  there 
is  no  known  movable  partition  which  is  at  once 
simple,  easily  moved  by  a child,  and  perfectly 
sound-proof.  Whether  for  this  reason,  or  be- 
cause of  the  additional  expense,  movable  parti- 
tions should  never  be  adopted,  unless  the  working 
of  the  school  shoi'.ld  render  them  absolutely 
necessary”;  and  further  on,  "The  fewer  sped- 
mens  iu  use  in  any  school,  the  better  will  pro- 
bably be  the  condition  of  the  school.” 

In  the  Orange-street  and  Mansfield-place 
schools,  for  example,  pairs  of  class-rooms  will, 
it  is  true,  be  found ; but  the  separation  between 
them  is  by  a wall,  with  a door  of  communication, 
to  enable  tho  teacher  to  pass  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  occasion  requires,  and  this  arrange- 
ment seems,  on  the  whole,  an  advance  upon  the 
sliding  partition  arrangement.  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever to  observe,  that  in  the  famous  American 
schools  sliding  partitions  are  constantly  made  use 
of,  and  that  to  such  au  extent  as  to  permit 
several  adjacent  rooms  to  be  thrown  together.^ 
We  now  come  to  the  staircases.  They  require 
to  bo  so  placed  that  boys  and  girls  can  go  sepa- 
rately to  their  different  departments  of  the 
schools,  andean  enter  at  distinct  entrances;  but 
in  many  places  these  objects  can  be  well  ac- 
complished without  two  distinct  staircases,  by 
the  use  of  one  of  those  arrangements  where 
stairs  starting  from  two  distinct  points  follow 
each  other  between  the  same  four  walls.  Stair- 
cases to  be  used  by  children  should  have  no 
winders  (though  I do  not  think  all  the  Board 
Schools  have  adhered  to  this  rule),  they  should 
not  have  more  than  6 in.  rise.  It  is  not  found 
necessary  to  make  them  wider  than  from  3 ft. 
6 in.  to  4 ft.,  though  sometimes  wider  stairs  with 
a handrail  fixed  up  the  centre  of  each  flight,  as 


well  as  up  the  sides,  are  found  to  answer  we' 
The  flights  should  be  short — the  landings  wid 
and  if  possible  there  should  be  no  open  well-hol 
The  best  sort  of  staircases  for  a school  is  tl 
one  where  a wall  takes  the  place  of  a well-hol 
and  with  the  aid  of  this  central  wall  two  stai 
cases  can  be  obtained  perfectly  separate  fro 
each  other  in  two  difi'erent  ways,  the  flights  ci 
either  cross  one  another  or  follow  one  another 
A staircase  once  almost  universally  used 
schools  is  one  where  three  short  flights  ri 
round  three  of  the  sidos  of  a square  tower,  wi 
a landing  on  the  fourth.  It  is  now  very  mu 
abandoned,  and  I think  wisely,  for  it  has  led 
fatal  accidents,  owing  to  its  open  well-hole ; a 
at  the  Cowper-street  Middle-Class  Schools, _ whe 
such  staircases  are  in  use,  they  areeaged  in  wi 
iron-like  prison  bars — an  arrangement  whi 
even  in  lunatic  asylums  is  now  disused 
possible. 

The  reason  just  given  for  avoiding  an  op 
well-hole  is  ono  which  ought  never  to  be  abse 
from  a school  architect’s  mind.  Children  v 
injure  themselves  if  they  possibly  can,  aud  v 
from  pure  heedlessness  or  from  mischief  injt 
anything  else  they  can  get  at.  Everythii 
therefore,  which  might  do  them  harm,  or 
which  they  might  do  harm,  must  if  possible 
dispensed  with. 

The  other  adjuncts  within  the  building  oo{ 
to  bo  a lavatory,  and  a cloak-room  for  ee 
department.  These  need  not  be  high,  and  as  I 
height  of  school-rooms  is  considerable,  a m 
zauiue  cloak-room  may  often  be  introduced  w 
advantage.  It  is  desirable  for  the  cloak-room 
have  two  doors,  and  a sufficient  number  of  stre 
wrought-iron  pegs.  The  lavatory  should  ha 
it  is  considered,  two  to  three  basins  to  ei 
hundred  children,  each  basin  to  have  a sepEir 
cock.  Outside  tho  building  the  children’s  c 
. veniences  should  he  placed  ; these  ought  to 
arranged  in  a straight  line,  and  are  best  i 
nished  with  a trouah  of  slate  or  iron,  or  a p 
of  drain  tile  in  which  water  stands  constani 
and  from  which  it  can  be  drawn  off  with  a n 
two  or  three  times  a da)'.  The  number 
latrines  should  be,  according  to  Mr.  Eobson,  th 
for  tho  first  hundred,  and  one  in  addition 
every  succeeding  fifty ; this  is  certainly 
minimum  number.  Of  course,  they  arc  to 
perfectly  distinct  for  boys,  girls,  and  infan 
and  separate  accommodation  is  to  bo  provii 
for  teachers  and  for  care-takers. 

We  have  named  covered  playgrounds  as  i 
curable  in  many  cases  below  the  scbool-buildii 
Where  this  is  not  done,  a play-shed  open  towa 
the  south  should  be  provided  for  each  depi 
ment,  or  at  least  two,  one  for  boys  and  the  ot 
for  girls  and  infants,  are  required.  Drawing! 
playground  fittings  are  so  seldom  required  t 
I need  hardly  detain  yon  about  them,  but  il 
often  tho  architect’s  duty  to  advise  as  to  hem 
cover  a playground.  The  question  is  not  es 
The  Loudon  School  Board  have  decided  it 
favour  of  tar  pavement,  which  is  cheap,  i 
answers  fairly  well,  if  well  done ; but  it  is  nol 
durable  as  the  better  sorts  of  aspbalte. 

A teacher’s  room  is  a necessary  append) 
to  each  department,  and  a set  of  rooms  for ' 
care-takers  who  reside  on  the  promises,  is  usua 
provided  in  a convenient  part  of  the  school  bio 
It  remains  to  consider  for  a moment  the  he 
ing  and  ventilating  of  these  schools.  The  lig 
ing  having  been  already  disposed  of,  as  it  i 
primary  consideration  in  determining  the  ( 
position  of  the  building. 

For  schools  of  moderate  size,  that  is  to  say  ni 
500  children  in  all,  the  London  School  Board  hi 
preferred  open,  fires.  For  their  larger  buildii 
they  have  adopted  systems  of  heating  fror 
central  apparatus.  The  original  cost  of 
apparatus  is  of  course  considerably  greater  tl 
that  of  open  fireplaces,  even  including  sto 
grates  and  the  brickwork  of  chimneys  s 
chimney -breasts,  but  it  is  a far  more  scient 
mode  of  heating,  and  more  economical  of  fo 
and  as  experience  is  gained  in  the  construct 
of  such  apparatus,  it  is  not  impossible  that  tl 
may  be  extended  to  smaller  schools. 

Of  the  stove-grates  capable  of  being  emplo) 
in  schools  where  open  fires  are  nsed,  Mr.  Kob) 
enumerates  those  known  as  the  Gallon,  M. 
Chester,  Boyd,  Pearce,  and  Longdon  grates, 
these  I am  more  familiar  with  the  one  inven' 
by  that  very  ingenious  engineer,  Mr.  Boyd,  t) 
with  tho  others,  and  it  appears  most  admirai 
contrived  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  ' 
possible  from  the  fuel  cousumed,  and  to  thro^ 
large  quantity  of  warmed  fresh  air  into  i 
room.  , j f . < 

In  two  schools  which  I have  erected  tor 
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jondon  School  Board,  a warm-air  apparatus 
las  been  adopted  upon  my  advice.  In  the 
arger  of  the  two,  that  at  Stepney,  a most 
areful  investigation  was  made  of  the  proposals 
ubmitted  by  six  engineers,  and  it  resulted  in 
he  adoption  of  those  of  Messrs.  Price  & Co. 
Vesh  air  is  admitted  to  a chamber  on  the 
lasement,  where  it  is  warmed  by  passing  be- 
tveen  flat  vessels  in  which  hot  water  is  circu- 
iting at  low  pressure.  The  air  so  heated  is 
onducted  along  flues  carefully  built  for  the 
, nrpo.se  to  every  room  in  the  building,  and 
isohargcd  through  inlets  near  the  floor.  A 
lasB-rootn,  20  ft.  by  27  ft.,  and  13  ft.  high,  has 
ir  example  two  of  these  inlets,  and  practically 
current  of  sweet  and  warm  air  is  constantly 
jnring  into  the  room  through  each  of  them, 
ear  the  ceiling  of  each  room  is  an  opening 
ading  to  an  extracting  flue.  All  the  extract- 
g flues  are  led  into  air  trunks  running  along 
iio  roofs,  and  meeting  in  a central  chamber, 
jbere  a nest  of  vessels  similar  to  those 
inployed  to  warm  the  air  is  fixed.  This  acts 
I a rarifier  to  stimulate  the  outgoing  current, 
id  a steady  stream  of  air  is  found  in  aobnal 
actico  to  be  constantly  flowing  out  of  each 
Om  along  these  extracting  channels. 

The  other  school  was  warmed  by  Mr.  Boyd  on 
e same  general  principle,  but  with  various 
fereiices  in  detail,  the  principal  ones  being 
at  he  heated  the  air  by  coils  of  pipe  instead  of 
,t  vessels,  that  his  inlet  flues  were  very  different 
dimensions  to  those  designed  by  Mr.  Lea,  who 
presents  Price  & Co.,  and  that  no  extracting 
paratus  was  attempted  beyond  the  provision 
outlet  flues  with  suitably  protected  exits.  In 
is  building,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  a con- 
int  stream  of  pure  warm  air  issues  from 
cry  opening  when  the  apparatus  is  going,  and 
jrefore  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
dels  work  efficiently  without  the  stimulus 
lich  in  this  instance  the  disposition  of  the 
ildiug  forbade  ray  attempting.  Here  we  have 
jtematio  warming  combined  with  ventilation 
the  weather  when  the  windows  will  not  be 
med,  and  I have  little,  if  any  doubt,  that  this 
;he  best  possible  system  to  adopt  in  schools  of 
ge  size ; though  of  course  the  arrangement  of 
Eerout  buildings  may  occasion  modifications  of 
! details.  For  summer  weather  of  course  ven- 
ition  by  means  of  open  windows  and  windows 
more  sides  of  each  room  than  one  is  indis- 
isablo. 

[6  has  been  sometimes  customary  to  warm 
i^ols  by  taking  the  pipes  into  the  rooms. 
18  I needly  hardly  say  is  a very  imperfect 
ido  of  ventilating,  though  it  is  a powerful 
ide  of  heating,  and  may  fairly  be  employed  as 
auxiliary  to  the  warm-air  system  I have 
scribed.  The  first  cost  is  decidedly  less,  but 
) results  would  be  loss  healthy.  If,  however, 
)nomy  drives  the  architect  to  such  an  appa- 
ius,  he  should  beware  of  any  high.pressurc 
item.  The  high  temperature  to  which  hot- 
ter  pipes  can  be  raised  on  the  high-pressure 
item,  renders  their  eff'ect  on  the  air  of  a school 
urious  to  health  and  comfort.  The  sort  of 
nat  which  is  suitable  for  desiccating  timber  is 
b favourable  to  young  children  or  their 
lohers. 

Elementary  schools,  such  as  the  ones  I have 
scribed,  are  considered  by  those  who  have  the 
Bct  opportunities  of  judging,  the  most  appro- 
Ijiate  to  the  wants  of  a large  and  crowded 
wtropolis  like  London,  and  to  the  requirements 
Boar  present  system  of  teaching,  and  they  ought 
^1  prove  good  models  for  town  schools  through- 
jut  England.  For  country  schools  they  will  in 
0 my  cases  be  found  too  lofty  and  too  elaborate, 
ohere  ground  is  plentiful  and  cheap  there  are 
s eat  advantages  in  the  erection  of  one-story 
jqildings.  From  the  plans  of  such  schools  of 
iorse  the  staircase  disappears,  some  of  the 
ler  arrangements  become  simplified,  and  the 
orastruction  becomes  altogether  slighter.  Coun- 
wir  schools  are,  however,  so  familiar  a subject  to 
riers,  that  I believe  I may  more  profitably 
•/;iploy  the  remaining  time  if  I turn  from  them 
rci.a  newer  subject,  one  bearing  npon  the  ele- 
ftintary  schools  of  the  fxiture,  and  the  middle. 
X.IIS0,  and  the  higher  schools  of  the  present.  I 
w ude  to  the  class-room  system,  or,  as  it  is  often 
,t‘med,  the  Prussian  system. 

>i  If  this  is  a departure  from  the  programme  of 
■ t®  paper,  I trust  it  will  be  pardoned  me  on  the 
; lonnd  that  the  application  of  this  system  to 
Alimentary  schools  is  a subject  with  which  I am 
some  extent  identified.  Members  reading 
pers  here  have  generally,  I believe,  striven  to 
.'llect  those  parts  of  their  subject  (where  a large 
fid  is  open)  upon  which  their  own  Special* 


studies  or  personal  experience  enable  them  to 
communicate  iLformation,  which  may  at  least 
have  the  value  of  not  being  readily  accessible 
from  other  sources,  and  it  is  in  conformity  to 
this  principle  that  I invite  you  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  models  to  which  almost  all  large 
schools  above  the  level  of  elementary  schools  are 
now  conforming,  and  upon  which  I believe  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  future  may  in  all 
probability  be  shaped. 

The  schools  of  Prussia  are  perhaps  the  most 
complete  to  be  found  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
but  those  of  many  countries  are  formed  on  the 
same  model.  Collective  teaching  is  exchanged 
in  these  countries  for  completely  separate  in- 
struction; though  means  of  assembling  a con- 
siderable  proportion  of  the  children  together  are 
generally  though  by  no  means  always  retained. 
So  many  classes,  so  many  class-rooms  is  the 
rule,  and  an  infants’  department  is  not  found  in 
these  schools.  The  maximum  number  recom- 
mended  in  a room  is  60,  70  being  considered  an 
exceptional  number.  The  class-rooms  are  oblong; 
it  is  indifferent  whether  they  be  lighted  from  the 
end  or  the  side,  but  they  must  be  lighted  from 
one  side  only,  and  the  children  must  have  the 
light  on  their  left  hand.  There  seems  no  limit 
to  the  depth  from  front  to  back  of  a block  of 
seats,  but  the  length  of  each  bench  is  so  limited 
as  to  allow  the  master  to  inspect  every  child’s 
work  from  the  end  of  the  bench.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  this  inspection,  a gangway 
is  preserved  all  round  the  block  of  children, 
narrow  at  the  back  and  at  the  side  nearest  the 
windows,  but  made  wide  enough  next  the  wall 
facing  the  windows  to  bo  convenient  for  the  in- 
gress and  egress  of  the  children  ; and  the  block 
of  seats  is  broken  up  into  at  least  two  masses 
by  an  additional  narrow  gangway  from  front  to 
back.  No  child  ought  to  be  more  than  30  ft. 
from  the  easel  where  diagrams,  &o.,  are  shown, 
and  it  is  recommended  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  seat  most  remote  from  the  window  be  not 
further  from  the  wall  than  one  and  a half  times 
the  height  of  the  top  of  tlie  window  from  the 
floor. 

The  master’s  desk,  on  a slightly  raised  plat- 
form,  faces  the  block  of  children ; an  easel  for 
the  display  of  diagrams,  &c.,  a book-closet,  and 
the  stove  or  fireplace,  occupy  the  space  on  either 
side  of  him. 

These  class-rooms  are  ordinarily  put  together 
so  as  to  form  a compact  oblong  block  of  build- 
ings  several  stories  in  height,  three  stories  being 
usually  met  with,  and  are  frequently  divided  on 
plan  into  three  portions  by  two  staircases  ex- 
tending from  front  to  rear  : one  of  these  is  for 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  These  staircases, 
however,  often  occupy  the  end  of  the  block,  and 
sometimes  a corridor  connects  them  together ; 
but  this  is  sometimes  omitted. 

On  an  upper  floor,  and  between  the  two  stair- 
cases, is  placed  the  anla,  or  general  room,  calcu- 
lated to  seat  about  half  the  number  of  children 
provided  for  in  the  class-rooms.  This  room 
generally  receives  some  amount  of  architectural 
decoration;  it  is  not  customary  for  it  to  be 
divided  by  movable  partitions  or  other  means 
when  not  in  use  for  collective  teaching.  Private 
rooms  for  the  teachers,  and  sometimes  one  or 
more  consultation-rooms,  complete  the  essential 
parts  of  the  building,  which  is  heated  and  ven- 
tilated  on  a general  system. 

It  is  recommended  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  class-rooms  shall  have  a sunny  aspect, 
and  also,  to  secure  greater  freedom  from  noise, 
that  as  many  as  possible  of  them  shall  face  the 
playgrounds  rather  than  a main  road. 

For  the  filling  up  of  this  outline  I must  refer 
yon  to  Mr.  Robson’s  book.  In  it  he  describes 
and  illustrates  many  of  the  best  examples  of 
such  schools  as  they  are  found  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland,  and  points  out  in 
what  respect  the  system  of  teaching  which  has 
given  use  to  them,  is  essentially  different  from 
ours.  One  of  these  class-rooms  incloses  within 
its  four  walls  a little  school  in  itself,  and  the 
teacher  of  it  must  be  prepared  to  manage  the 
children,  and  fit  to  instruct  them  without  much 
support  from  without.  A class  in  an  English 
schoolroom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  constantly 
intrusted  to  a young  boy  or  girl,  who  could  not 
go  alone  for  two  hours  together. 

The  school  in  Jonson-street,  Stepney,  built 
for  the  London  School  Board,  from  my  designs, 
conforms  very  closely  to  the  programme  of  one 
of  these  German  schools,  and  is  the  only  one  on 
that  model  which  they  have  erected.  It  accom- 
iQodates  the  large  number  of  1,675  children, — of 
whom  575  are  infants,  occupying  two  infant 
schools  on  the  ground-floor;  560  are  boys,  in 


nine  classes,  taught  in  eight  class-rooms  on  the 
first-floor,  one  class  being  taught  in  the  largo 
hall ; and  5‘K)  girls,  in  nine  classes,  occupying 
eight  class-rooms  on  the  second  floor,  and  a 
gallery  at  the  end  of  the  haU. 

The  class-rooms  were  intended  for  sixty  each, 
and  measure  20  ft.  by  27  ft.,  and  are  so  arranged 
as  to  form  three  sides  of  a hollow  square,  which 
is  in  fact  the  hall ; this  measures  75  ft.  by  40  ft. 
These  class-rooms,  which  are  not  entered  off  the 
landings  at  the  head  of  the  staircases,  are 
entered  from  the  hall  direct  (a  side  gallery 
being  provided  for  this  purpose  on  the  upper 
floor).  There  is,  therefore,  no  corridor;  an 
arrangement  made  partly  for  economy,  partly  to 
simplify  supervision,  and  partly  to  secure  a freer 
transmission  of  fresh  air  right  across  the  build- 
ing, than  could  have  taken  place  otherwise. 
There  are  two  staircases,  one  at  either  end  of 
the  building,  and  each  staircase  is  double.  The 
heating  of  this  building  I have  already  de- 
scribed to  you,  and  having  visited  it  repeatedly 
when  in  use  in  the  winter,  I find  that  the  yenti- 
lating  arrangements  suffice  to  keep  the  class- 
rooms sweet. 

I have  pointed  out  that  the  progress  of  school- 
building,  in  the  case  of  elementary  schools,  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  isolating  a larger  number 
of  classes  or  class-rooms  than  before,  and  no 
doubt  better  results  will  be  obtained.  It  is  be- 
lieved  by  the  advocates  of  the  Prussian  system, 
that  if  this  be  pushed  further,  and  every  class 
be  taught  on  its  own  room,  a still  higher  result 
will  be  reached,  that  is  to  say,  the  children  will 
get  on  faster,  and  a larger  proportion  of  them 
will  pass  the  examinations  of  the  different  grades 
with  success.  This  is  extremely  probable,  but 
the  difficulty  in  applying  the  system  to  elemen- 
tary  schools  is,  that  it  requires  a more  efficient 
staff  than  our  present  system  calls  for,  and  that 
such  staff  is  consequently  more  expensive.  The 
teacher  of  a large  class  of  children  shut  up  with 
him  in  a room  must  be  fully  equal  to  their  disci- 
pline in  all  emergencies.  In  a schoolroom  a pupil- 
teacher  is  considered  equal  to  much  of  the  work 
of  teaching  because  if  his  class  begins  to  get 
into  disorder,  the  head  teacher  is  within  call  and 
can  come  and  restore  discipline  ; but  it  is  fair  to 
observe  that  the  instruction  he  gives  is  not 
always  likely  to  be  of  the  most  mature  descrip- 
tion. The  pupil-teachers’  system  may  possibly 
not  always  be  maintained  in  England.  The 
Germans,  and  I believe  the  Americans,  do  not 
possess  it,  and  even  if  we  never  see  reason  to 
discard  it,  ‘there  appears  a probability  of  the 
proportion  between  the  number  of  pupil-teachers 
and  of  trained  teachers  being  altered.  Even 
as  it  is,  if  a so-called  Prussian  school  were  so 
built  as  to  allow  the  classes  to  be  worked  in  pairs, 
the  present  allowance  of  teaching  power  would  I 
think,  enable  class-rooms,  say  for  50  each,  to  be 
provided  with  a certificated  teacher  between  the 
two,  aided  by  a sufficient  number  of  pupil- 
teachers  to  keep  the  two  rooms  going  satisfac- 
torily. 

If  the  annual  expense  can  be  so  arranged  as 
not  to  be  greater  than  in  the  present  schools,  or 
if  the  results  can  be  shown  to  be  so  mneh  better 
as  to  justify  such  an  expense  as  is  unavoidable,  a 
second  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  the 
system  remains  to  be  dealt  with.  This  is  the 
supposed  increased  costliness  of  the  buildings 
unless  they  are  planned  for  such  large  numbers 
as  few  neighbourhoods  can  supply.  There  is 
room  to  doubt  the  correotness  of  this  objection. 
The  Stepney  School  cost  71.  Bs.  IJd.  per  head,  or 
if  the  architect’s  commission  be  taken  into  ac- 
count,  71,  168.  7d.  per  head.  The  average  cost 
of  London  Board  Schools  has  been  stated  at 
81.  lOs.  (whether  with  or  without  architect’s 
commission,  I am  not  aware).  This  building 
therefore  (which  is  very  snbstantial),  is  suffi- 
ciently  below  this  average  to  allow  for  sonxe  in- 
crease in  expense,  consequent  upon  building  for 
smaller  numbers,  and  still  to  leave  it  an  average 
building.  At  Stepney,  the  infant’s  department 
is  disproportionally  small,  bnt  that  defect  is  one 
admitting  of  easy  adjustment.  A more  serious 
objection  to  the  introdnetion  of  the  system,  than 
either  the  question  of  cost  of  teaching,  or  cost  of 
building,  is  to  be  found  in  the  doubt,  whether 
the  collective  influence  which  the  principal 
teacher  now  exercises  over  the  whole  department 
would  be  kept  up.  This,  however,  is  a matter 
for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  existence  of 
the  hall,  which  in  English  practice  might  well 
be  made  use  of  for  all  that  collective  teaching, 
and  singing,  which  in  an  ordinary  school  takes 
place  in  the  general  school-room,  as  well  as  for 
public  examinations,  mustering,  drilling,  or  in- 
specting  the  children. 
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IMPEEIAL  BUILDINGS,  LONDON. 

This  is  an  isolated  block  of  buildings,  having 
a frontage  to  Queen  Victoria-street  of  about 
120  ft.,  bounded  on  the  north  side  hy  Pancras- 
lane,  and  on  the  west  by  Size-lane.  The  style 
adopted  is  a modern  version  of  the  Italian 
Kenaissance.  The  buildings  are  four  stories  in 
height,  the  ground-floor  being  devoted  to  shops 
and  the  entrance-hall  to  the  offices.  The  first, 
second,  and  third  floors  are  offices,  the  first  two 
floors  being  each  15  ft.  high.  The  double  base- 
ment is  of  unusual  depth,  the  foundation  having 


to  be  carried  down  to  the  extent  of  35  ft.,  in 
consequence  of  the  depth  of  treacherous  ground 
in  the  bed  of  the  old  Walbrook,  which  runs 
diagonally  across  the  site,  and  while  excavating 
this  several  antiquities  were  brought  to  light, — 
among  them  some  Pictish  and  Roman  pots  and 
coins.  It  is  proposed  to  place  these  iu  a glass 
case,  to  be  fixed  in  the  hall  of  the  building  when 
finished. 

The  first  basement,  which  is  13  fc.  high,  is 
intended  for  a first-class  restaurant,  and  is 
entirely  separate  from  the  main  entrance  and 
offices,  and  will  include  the  whole  area  of  the  site. 


It  will  be  supplied  from  the  kitchen  on  the  roof  1: 
means  of  a concealed  staircase  and  a doub 
dinner-lift.  There  will  be  a steam  passenge 
lift,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  staircase,  fi 
those  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Tl 
staircase  will  be  lighted  from  the  roof  by  meaj 
of  a large  lantern  cutting  through  the  kitche 
with  the  walls  decorated.  The  whole  of  tl 
exterior  and  interior  woodwork,  including  doo 
and  sashes,  will  be  of  mahogany.  The  buildii 
is  being  executed  from  the  designs,  and  und 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Ward, 
Albert-buildings. 
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1 SOB.CONTEAOTS  AND  PIECEWORK. 

I The  very  interesting  and  valuable  address 
i on  Co-operative  Production,  read  by  Mr.  Thomas 
I Brassey,  M.P.,  at  Halifax,  has  been  published  * 
I and  may  be  studied  advantageously  by  all  con- 
( oemed  with  either  capital  or  labour.  The  writer 
very  properly  urges  that  without  first-rate  ability 
att/te /lead  of  anundertaking,  whether  co-operative 
or  otiiorwiee,  failure  must  follow,  and  that  indi- 
vidual ability  cannot  be  had  unless  it  is  well 
paid  for. 

After  mentioning  some  of  the  failures  which 
have  followed  attempts  to  found  co-operative 
establishments,  Mr.  Brassey  points  to  a direction 
in  which  he  thinks  the  principle  might  be,  as  it 
has  been,  usefully  employed ; and  in  doing  so 
fives  some  particulars  as  to  sub-contracting, 
n'hich  will  interest  many  of  our  readers : — 

“ While  the  efforts  to  establish  co-operative 
production  in  this  country  have  not  thus  far 
leen  attended  with  a large  measure  of  success ; 
he  importance  of  the  principle  at  stake  is  so 
I freat,  that  I should  deprecate  moat  earnestly 
he  abandonment  of  further  attempts  in  the 
I »me  direction.  The  wiser  course  will  be  to 
I kvoid,  as  it  has  been  already  suggested,  com- 
I nencing  undertakings  on  a large  scale.  When 
I he  business  is  of  a kind  that  cannot  be  carried 
ijiut  advantageously  on  a moderate  footing,  the 
iio-operative  principle  should  be  applied  to  the 
xecution  of  sub-contracts  for  portions  of  the 
mrk,  to  the  supply  of  a part  of  a large  order,  or 
0 the  execution  of  a single  process  in  a compli- 
ated  manufacture. 

When  a railway  contract  has  been  taken,  the 
rincipal  contractor  usually  subdivides  the 
'orks,  and  lots  them  out  to  sub-contractors, 
n a long  line  of  railway  every  cutting,  bridge, 
innel,  embankment,  and  station,  is  executed  by 
aeormoro  separate  contractors;  and  thus  the 
)-operative  system  may  readily  be  applied  to 
le  construction  of  every  section  of  the  largest 
udertaking,  after  it  has  been  sufficiently  sub- 
irided.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  ship, 
ailding  and  many  other  branches  of  industry 
ith  the  details  of  which  I am  less  familiar,  but 
here  I am  equally  confident  that  the  subdivi- 
on  of  the  work  will  give  ample  scope  for  the 
>plication  of  the  co-operative  system,  when, 
om  the  nature  of  the  case,  superior  adminis- 
ative  skill  and  large  resources  at  the  fountain 
ad  are  indispensable. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  men,  who  are  engaged 
a great  effort  to  organise  a now  and  better 
stem  for  the  application  of  capital  and  labour 
production,  to  hear  some  details  of  the 
)thods  adopted  by  the  English  contractors, 
m have  been  engaged  in  the  execution  of  great 
Iway  contracts  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
9 conduct  of  these  works  the  main  object  in 
Jw  has  been  to  give  to  the  workmen  a personal 
crest  in  the  performance  of  an  adequate 
antity  of  work  in  return  for  the  wages 
Jeived.  In  the  case  of  the  contractor  it  was 
)ecinUy  important  to  attain  tliis  object  by 
jiiking  it  the  interest  of  the  labourer  to  do  his 
Hir  share  of  work,  rather  than  by  placing 
fiance  on  a close  personal  inspection  of  liis 
jWiduct.  With  the  development  of  railway 
J^rpriso,  the  practice  was  adopted  of  inviting 
wlish  contractors  with  competent  resources  to 
l^ertako  railway  and  other  works,  not  only  in 
»oir  own  country,  but  in  every  quarter  of  the 
r bo.  The  difficulties  of  supervision  of  necessity 
sljreascd  with  the  enlarged  area  of  their  opera- 
B QB;  and  it  was  essential  to  devise  some  plan 
biwhich  it  should,  if  possible,  be  made  an  ad. 
e]ifcage  to  every  individual  concerned  to  per- 
ai.in  his  share  of  the  common  task  to  the  best 
l.ihis  ability. 

'i?hu8  the  system  of  sub-contract  and  piece- 
i uk,  originally  adopted  by  the  pioneers  of  rail- 
tuV  construction,  was  extended  to  every  opera- 
where  it  was  possible  to  apply  it.  The 
teral  character  of  the  arrangements  may  per- 
'B  be  best  e.xplained  by  the  selection  of  an 
rrmple  taken  from  actual  practice.  On  the 
oitraot  for  part  of  the  London  and  South 
ustem  Eailway,  between  Basingstoke  and 
: •‘ichester,  there  was  an  unusual  proportion  of 
.)i.ivation  to  make,  amounting  to  some  3:^ 

• : ( ions  of  cubic  yards  on  a length  of  eighteen 

5S.  Not  only  were  the  works  of  a heavy  and 
•lily  nature,  but  the  time  allowed  for  the  com- 
lon  was  so  short  as  to  render  the  utmost 
' ijODce  and  energy  necessary.  The  operations 
(•:  i6  carried  on  night  and  day,  and  1,100  work. 

• 11  were  employed. 


* London : Longmans  i Co.  18M. 


There  was  one  particular  cutting  near  Win- 
Chester,  which,  in  the  deepest  part,  was  from 
90  ft.  to  100  ft.  in  depth.  Here,  in  spite  of  severe 
and  unfavourable  weather,  the  works  were 
pushed  on  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  deter- 
mination.  This  was  done  even  at  a considerable 
pecuniary  sacrifice ; because  the  contractor  was 
anxious,  above  all  things,  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  good  reputation  he  had  already  begun 
to  establish,  and  of  which  ho  was  wisely  jealous 
as  the  surest  guarantee  for  his  future  success. 
At  Micheldever  there  was  one  immense  embank- 
ment, about  85  ft.  in  height;  and  at  Popham 
Beacons  there  was  a short  cutting,  not  more 
than  10  chains  in  length,  intervening  between 
two  tunnels,  of  such  a depth  that  100,000  cubic 
yards  were  excavated  in  order  to  make  the 
cutting. 

The  whole  of  these  works  were  executed  by 
sub-contract.  The  amount  of  work  let  to  a par- 
ticular sub-contractor  was  determined  by  the 
appreciation  formed  by  the  principal  contractor 
or  his  agent  of  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
cqrry  out  the  work.  A man  of  superior  qualifi- 
cations was  allowed  to  take  a sub-contract  for 
an  amount  of  work,  increasing  in  magnitude  in 
proportion  to  the  confidence  entertained  in  his 
ability.  Some  of  the  sub-contractors  would  take 
contracts  for  work  costing  in  the  total  15,0001. 
to  20,0001.,  and  employing  from  150  to  200 
men. 

Frequently  the  sub-contractor  would  again 
let  his  work  to  the  navvies  at  so  much  a yard. 
They  worked  in  what  were  called  butty  gangs, 
or  parties  of  from  six  to  twelve  men.  The 
nawies  would  take  a contract  under  a sub- 
contractor  for  excavating  so  many  yards  of 
earth  at  so  much  per  yard;  and  they  would 
divide  the  earnings  equally  amongst  each  other. 
Disputes  would  frequently  arise  between  the 
butty  gangs  and  the  sub-contractors  upon  the 
question  of  measurement,  and  in  such  cases  the 
resident  agent  or  representative  of  the  principal 
contractor  was  required  to  arbitrate. 

When  the  work  was  organised  in  the  manner 
I have  described,  the  function  of  the  principal 
contractor  was  rather  that  of  a practical  en- 
gineer, superintending  the  execution  of  the 
works  by  a number  of  smaller  contractors.  The 
principal  contractor,  being  responsible  to  the 
engineer  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
contract,  had  to  watch  very  closely  the  work 
done  by  the  snb-contractors,  and  to  see  that  it 
was  executed  in  such  a manner  as  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  engineer ; but  he  was  not 
directly  the  employer  of  the  workmen  or  the 
navvies. 

The  policy  was  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
engaging  a large  number  of  workmen  by  the 
day,  and  to  pay  every  man  concerned  in  propor- 
tion to  results. 

‘ If  little  labour,  little  are  our  gains  : 

Man's  fortunes  are  according  to  his  pains.’ 

The  system  of  sub-contract  was  carried  so  far, 
that  I have  been  informed  by  the  same  experi- 
enced person  from  whom  I have  derived  the 
facts  already  quoted,  that  the  very  scaffolding, 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  putting  together  the 
iron-works  of  the  bridges  of  the  Severn  Valley 
Railway,  was  mostly  erected  by  sub-contractors. 

A carpenter  would  take  a sub-contract  for  the 
erection  of  such  scaffolding,  fixing  his  price  by 
the  cubic  foot. 

It  is  always  satisfactory  to  build  our  general 
principles,  especially  those  which  guide  our 
action  in  the  graver  affairs  of  life,  on  as  broad  a 
foundation  as  possible,” 


THE  REVISED  DUBLIN  MAIN  DRAINAGE 
SCHEME. 

In  their  fresh  report  Messrs.  Bazalgette  and 
Nevillemakeraanyalterations.  Admittingthatthe 
engineers  wore  compelled  to  revise  their  scheme 
to  afford  Dublin  the  chance  of  having  a main 
drain^e  at  all,  this  revised  scheme  throws 
a curious  reflex  upon  the  original  one.  The 
Borough  Engineer  of  Dublin  must  have  at  least 
known  that  the  first  scheme,  as  a matter  of  cost, 
was  beyond  the  capacity  of  Dublin,  taxed  as 
she  was  and  is,  to  accomplish.  Even  the  re- 
vised scheme  can  only  be  performed  by  in- 
stalments, and  may  be  expected  to  drag  its  slow 
length  along  for  a number  of  years,  the  city 
suffering  in  the  meantime  seriously  as  regards 
her  public  health.  The  following  paragraph 
from  the  engineers’  report  is  amusing  if  not  in- 
structive : — “We  have  effected  a very  large 
saving  upon  all  the  contracts  by  substituting 
what  may  be  called  the  natural  building  material  1 


of  the  country,  viz.  rubble  masonry,  for  brick 
work.  The  materials  for  forming  rubble  masonry 
are  to  be  found— almost  picked  up— in  all  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  every  country  labourer  who  has 
ever  handled  a trowel  can  build  a rubble  wall ; 
so  that  it  is  much  less  costly  than  brickwork, 
and  the  work,  though  rougher,  is  as  strong  and 
enduring  as  brickwork.” 

Happy  Dublin,  your  agricultural  labourers  are 
in  for  along  job.  There  is  little  need  for  skilled 
labourers  in  the  execution  of  your  main  drain- 
age work.  On  the  principle  that  every  country 
labourer  who  can  handle  a trowel  can  construct 
a sewer,  why  not  utilise  every  handy  builder’s 
labourer  for  the  leading  men  and  foremen  ? It 
would  be  a great  saving,  and  would  no  doubt 
considerably  reduce  the  cost  of  construction  and 
supervision,  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate 
consequence.  Messrs.  Nowell  & Robson  are  the 
lowest  for  No.  1 contract,  at  205,4942.,  and 
Messrs,  Smith,  Finlayson,  & Co.  for  contracts 
Nos.  2 and  3,  at  118,0002. 

The  engineers,  in  their  report,  say  that  it 
should  be  a condition  of  the  acceptance  of 
any  tender,  that  the  contractor  should  submit 
a priced  schedule  of  his  tender,  and  the  corpora- 
tion should  not  bind  themselves  to  proceed  with 
the  entire  works,  but  with  certain  portions  of 
them,  named.  This  provision  is  intended  to 
protect  the  corporation  from  any  obligation  to 
provide  money  to  pay  for  the  construction  of 
additional  work  which  might  bo  found  necessary 
if  the  contractors  were  allowed  to  proceed  with 
any  amount  of  work  involving  a cost  greater 
than  what  is  provided  by  the  borrowing  powers 
of  the  municipal  body. 


THE  VICTORIAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS,  MELBOURNE. 

At  the  last  annual  dinner  of  the  Victorian 
Institute  of  Architects,  his  Honour  Sir  Redmond 
Barry,  the  president  of  the  Institute,  presided, 
the  vioe-chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Taylor, 
the  vice-president. 

The  President,  in  retui-ning  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  toast  of  his  health  had  been 
proiwsed  and  responded  to,  said  there  were 
many  great  objects  before  the  Institute,  Ic 
should  be  their  aim  to  lift  their  profession  from 
the  level  of  a mere  trade.  Architecture  was 
the  language  of  the  intellect  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  great  minds, 
and  those  present  should  be  proud  to  belong  to  a’ 
profession  which  had  stamped  its  excellence 
throughout  the  world  amongst  all  nations. 
Tliere  was  a noble  task  before  them  in  this  new 
country.  They  should  not  content  themselves 
with  being  the  imitators  only  of  those  who  had 
preceded  them,  but  should  turn  their  whole 
heart’s  desire  to  become  originators.  Each  age 
had  generated  some  new  idea;  and  were  architects 
alone,  amongst  all  the  followers  of  the  fine  arts, 
to  be  the  servile  imitators  of  the  past  ? In  the 
ages  that  had  passed,  all  the  great  works  of 
architecture  were  almost  exclusively  associated 
with  religion;  but  although  the  present  age 
was  more  secular,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
same  earnestness  shonld  not  be  exhibited  in 
the  promotion  of  equally  elevated  ideas.  The 
earnestness  of  the  architect  should  be  impressed 
upon  his  work,  and  a strict  regard  should  be  paid 
to  the  principles  of  his  art,  unity  of  design  and 
fidelity  of  execution.  He  should  disregard  the 
spurious  feeling  of  tho  moment  for  meretricious 
decoration.  In  the  city  of  Melbounie  types  of 
all  kinds  and  conditions  of  architectnre  might 
bo  observed.  *To  the  eye  of  some  future  his- 
torian it  might  seem  as  if  tho  place  had  been 
overrun  and  devastated  by  successive  races, 
each  of  which  had  left  behind  traces  of  its 
existence  in  the  relics  of  the  different  styles 
of  architecture  that  prevailed  among  them. 
He  thought  the  architects  ought  to  aspire  to 
some  original  conceptions.  There  was  one 
other  matter  to  which  he  desired  to  refer. 
He  believed  that  justice  ought  to  be  done  to 
the  profession,  and  he  considered  that  by  the 
present  mode  adopted  with  regard  to  great 
public  works,  but  scant  justice  was  done  to 
the  architects.  Instead  of  some  trifling  re- 
ward of  2002.  or  3002.  being  given  as  a prize 
for  the  first  plans  of  a building,  the  success- 
ful  architect  should  be  allowed  to  carry  out 
and  complete  his  own  design. 

Mr.  _A.  E.  Johnson^roposed  the  toast  of  the 
‘ Public  Works  Department,”  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  under  its  present  head  it  was  one  of 
the  best  managed  departments  of  the  service. 

Mr,  W.  W.  Warden,  in  replying,  remarked  that 
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he  department  had  had  a good  many  “ronghs,” 
jf  he  might  use  the  term;  but,  as  bis  friend  Mr. 
Higginbotham  had  observed,  they  were  not  very 
much  the  worse  for  them.  He  attributed  the 
success  of  the  department  to  the  excellent  officers 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  amongst  whom  he 
had  formerly  been  able  to  count  his  friend,  hir. 
Johnson.  With  respect  to  the  remarks  of  the 
president,  he  might  mention  that  the  practice 
be  recommended  had  already  been  followed  in 
two  of  the  largo  public  buildings  which  had 
recently  been  competed  for.  He  hoped  the 
gentlemen  who  were  to  carry  out  their  designs 
would  receive  not  hundreds,  but  thousands. 


VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  BILL. 

The  Bill  introduced  by  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  been  issued. 
It  provides  that  from  the  passing  of  the  Act 
the  poor-rates  shall  extend  to  land  used  for  a 
plantation  or  a wood,  or  for  the  growth  of  sale- 
able underwood;  also  to  rights  of  fowling,  of 
shooting,  of  taking  or  killing  game  and  rabbits, 
and  of  fishing,  when  severed  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  land;  also  to  mines  of  eveiy  kind  not 
mentioned  in  the  Act  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth. 
The  gross  and  rateable  value  of  any  land  used 
for  a plantation  or  a wood,  or  for  the  growth  of 
saleable  underwood,  is  to  be  estimated  as 
follows  If  the  land  is  used  only  for  a plantation 
or  a wood,  the  value  shall  be  estimated  as  if  the 
land,  instead  of  being  a plantation  or  wood,  were 
let  and  occupied  in  its  natural  and  unimproved 
state.  If  the  laud  is  used  only  for  the  growth  of 
saleable  underwood,  the  value  shall  be  estimated 
HS  if  the  land  were  let  for  that  purpose.  If  the 
land  is  used  both  for  a plantation  or  wood  and 
for  the  growth  of  saleable  underwood,  the  value 
shall  be  estimated  either  as  if  the  land  were 
nsed  only  for  a plantation  or  wood,  or  as  if  the 
land  were  used  only  for  the  growth  of  the  sale- 
able  nndorwood  growing  thereon,  as  the  assess- 
ment committee  may  determine. 


PROPOSED  NEW  PUBLIC  HALL  AND 
MECHANICS’  INSTITUTE  FOR  BARNSLEY. 

For  some  time  past,  the  want  of  a public  build- 
ing, suitable  to  meet  the  wants  of  a prosperous 
town  like  Barnsley,  has  been  felt.  Although 
numerous  schemes  have  been  set  on  foot  to  secure 
Tihe  desired  object,  it  was  not  until  the  close^  of 
last  week  that  a decision  was  come  to  for  securing 
this  much-desired  boon.  At  the  present  time, 
the  largest  building  in  the  town  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Mechanics’  Hall,  which  was  erected 
many  years  ago,  and  used  as  a theatre.  That 
erection  will  only  accommodate  a few  hundred 
persons  in  any  hut  a satisfactory  manner ; and 
often,  when  important  meetings  or  lectures  are 
being’  held  or  given,  the  place  is  crowded  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it  uncomfortable  to  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a place. 
The  contemplated  building  is  to  be  erected  by  a 
company  known  as  The  Barnsley  Mechanics’ 
Institute  and  Public  Hall  Company  (Limited), 
with  a capital  of  16,0001.,  in  3,200  shares  of  51. 
each,  of  which  1,600  are  ordinary  shares,  and 
1,600  are  preference  shares.  The  directors 
a’re  eight  in  number,  and  comprise  the  mayor, 
ex-mayor,  and  a number  of  very  influential 
persona.  The  company  propose  to  secure  a very 
advantageous  and  central  site  in  Eldon-street, 
near  the  two  railway  stations,  and  in  one  of  the 
best  thoroughfares  in  the  town,  at  a cost  of 
3,150h  On  this  site  they  propose  to  erect  a 
p’ublic  hall,  capable  of  seating  at  least  1,500 
persons,  and  costing  from  12,0001.  to  13,0001. 
The  site  is  at  present  occupied  by  a portable 
circus,  belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  Adams.  The 
building  is  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  who  are  to  have  set  apart 
to  its  wants  a spacious  reading-room,  news- 
room, a library,  and  class-rooms,  together  with 
suitable  apartments  for  a resident  librarian, 
with  lavatory  and  other  necessary  accommoda- 
tion.  As  it  is  thought  the  site  is  too  large  for 
the  purpose  named,  it  is  suggested  that  shops, 
offices,  or  other  buildings  may  be  erected,  so  as 
to  utilise  the  site.  It  is  intended  to  award  to 
the  Institute  the  right  of  using  the  large  hall 
twenty-five  nights  in  the  year,  for  lectures  and 
other  purposes,  at  a maximum  rent  of  501.  per 
annum.  8,0001.  of  the  capital  will  be  raised  in 
ordinary  shares,  and  8,0001.  in  preference  shares  ; 
the  former  to  receive  no  dividend  in  any  year 
until  the  51.  per  cent,  be  paid  on  the  preference 
shares.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  capital 
will  be  provided,  and  the  building  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with. 


ST.  MICHAEL  AND  ALL  ANGELS, 
ENFIELD. 

This  church  has  just  been  consecrated,  but 
there  remain  yet  three  bays  of  the  nave,  and 
the  tower  and  spire  to  be  built.  At  present  the 
chancel,  with  its  aisles,  and  three  bays  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  and  the  north  transept,  have 
been  erected.  The  nave  is  lofty,  and  has  cir- 
cular traceried  clearstory  windows : the  ridge 
line  is  carried  through  to  the  chancel,  which  has 
two  bays,  and  a five-sided  apse.  The  nave  roof 
is  open,  that  of  the  chancel  is  panelled,  bat 
instead  of  wooden  trusses,  the  roof  is  carried  on 
the  chancel  arch,  the  sanctuary  arch,  and  an 
intermediate  stone  arch,  between  the  clearstory 
windows,  which  rests  on  a slender  shaft  carried 
down  in  front  of  the  central  column  of  the  chan- 
cel  arcade.  The  apse  is  vaulted  with  brick,  with 
stone  ribs,  and  in  each  side  is  a two-light 
Avindow,  the  cills  of  which  are  kept  up  above 
the  clearstory  string.  The  material  is  Kentish 
rag  and  Bath  stone  for  the  outside,  and  red 
brick  and  stone  inside ; the  nave,  however,  has 
plastered  walls.  The  church  has  been  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  himself  and 
Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  of  Enfield,  by  Mr.  Bentley,  of 
Waltham  Abbey. 


DEATH  IN  EXCAVATING  A WELL. 

Joseph  Sallis,  a well-sinker,  has  mot  with 
his  death  while  sinking  a well  at  No.  1,  Naunton 
Park-villas,  Cheltenham.  It  appeared  at  the 
inquest  that  ho  had  for  many  years  worked  for 
Mr.  Barnett,  well-sinker,  [and  was  working  with 
others  for  him  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
Where  they  first  began  to  do  this  they  came  upon 
a drain  or  sewer,  and  the  deceased  thereupon 
commenced  sinking  in  another  place,  without 
consultation  with  his  employer.  He  bad  got 
down  nearly  15  ft.  through  the  light  sandy  soil, 
when  he  called  out  that  the  earth  had  given 
way.  Catching  hold  of  the  rope,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  pull  him  out.  but  he  was  too  firmly 
embedded  in  the  sand,  and  called  to  a fellow 
workman  to  come  and  dig  him  out.  Horlick 
jumped  down  into  the  hole  to  do  so,  when  im- 
mediately a second  fall  of  soil  occurred,  windlass 
and  all  falling  in,  and  Horlick  was  covered  up  to 
his  neck,  and  the  deceased  was  buried  some 
3 ft.  or  4 ft.  Horlick  was  with  difficulty 
rescued,  but  Sallis  was  not  dug  out  for  some 
time,  and  was  then,  of  course,  quite  dead.  Mr. 
Barnett  stated  that  the  deceased  had  had  great 
experience  in  well-sinking,  having  worked  at  it 
for  many  years,  and  himself  had  the  direction  of 
the  work.  In  reply  to  the  jury  he  said  that  he  had 
sunk  a well  only  a few  yards  from  this  spot  to  the 
depth  of  15  ft.  without  “steining”  or  building 
up  the  sides,  and  without  accident,  and  ho  attri- 
buted the  accident  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
well  was  being  sunk,  without  the  deceased  being 
aware  of  it,  too  close  to  the  spot  where  a trial 
shaft  had  been  sunk,  and  the  space  between 
the  two  being  insufficient,  the  sides  of  the  new 
sinking  had  fallen  in.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  “Accidental  Death,”  but  were  of 
opinion  that  a well  should  nob  be  sunk  more 
than  7 ft.  in  a sandy  soil  without  bricking  up 
the  sides. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Mr.  John  Ellis,  of  Seaoombe,  has  patented 
some  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
dwelling-houses.  The  proposed  plan  is  to  con- 
strnct  buildings  with  only  one  central  chimney 
or  shaft  containing  flues,  by  which  would  be 
avoided  a necessity  for  numerous  and  expensive 
chimney-stacks,  lead  flashings,  &c.  He  claims 
that  the  fire-places  being  arranged  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  main  shaft  the  result  would 
be  a continuous  current,  carrying  off  the  vitiated 
air,  making  smoky  rooms  an  impossibility,  and 
by  the  centralisation  of  heat  diffuse  the  caloric 
at  an  even  temperature  through  the  various 
departments,  and  by  a simple  arrangement  in 
supplying  the  air  necessary  for  combustion, 
prevent  draughts.  Hot-water  cisterns  being 
fixed  in  connexion  with  the  shaft,  would  econo- 
mise fuel.  Among  other  advantages  mentioned 
are  greater  facilities  for  the  admission  of  air  and 
light  from  the  outer  shell  of  the  building,  owing 
to  the  centralised  position  of  the  heat-producing 
apparatus;  lessening  danger  of  fire  by  the  im- 
proved constmetion  of  buildings ; by  the  non- 
necessity of  joists  being  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  fire-places.  It  is  proposed  to  place  all 
j drains  outside  buildings,  thus  preventing  the 


pervasion  of  noxious  effluvia,  and  offering  greater  i 
facilities  for  any  repairs  required,  without  the 
risks  so  often  incurred.  Mr.  Ellis  has  constructed 
elaborate  models  to  illustrate  his  invention. 

Could  nob  heat  be  farther  economised  and 
distributed  by  some  mode  of  arranging  fire-  ' 
places  in  the  middle  of  a room,  so  that  to  sit 
“ round  the  fire  ” would  be  possible  ? 

In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth  has 
asked  the  Home  Secretary  when  he  would  be 
able  to  lay  before  the  House,  or  to  give  notice  of, 
any  amendment  of  the  standing  order  with  i 
reference  to  powers  given  to  railways  companies  : 
to  take  possession  of  property  and  eject  the  i 
tenants.  In  reply,  Mr.  Cross  said  the  standing 
order  was  already  drawn  up  in  draft  and  would 
be  laid  before  the  house.  Although  nob  proceeded 
with  before  the  recess,  it  would  be  immediately 
afterwards. 


THE  RICHMOND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  plans  of  Messrs.  Russ  & Minns,  civil, 
enrineers,  London,  have  been  accepted  for  thei 
improved  water  supply  of  Richmond  by  means 
of  an  artesian  well,  and  a reservoir  which  the 
Government  Board  of  Works  has  consented  shall 
bo  in  the  best  position,  Richmond  Park,  where 
it  can  be  made  wholly  underground,  and  the 
surface  be  made  quite  flat ; this  arrangement 
by  consent  is  considered  a great  boon.  The 
well  and  pumping-station  will  be  at  the  old 
brewery.  The  en.trines,  pumps,  and  boilers  will 
be  capable  of  raising  thirty  gallons  per  head  per 
day  for  16,000  persons  in  twelve  hours ; the 
engines  will  be  40-horse  power  nominal  and  in 
duplicate.  The  well  will  be  from  10  ft.  to  5 ft. 
3 in.  diameter,  and  lined  with  iron  cylinders,  as 
far  as  the  chalk,  which  is  at  a depth  of  about 
257  ft.  If  required,  a boring  of  about  150  ft.  in 
depth  will  be  made  in  the  chalk.  Following  is  a 
section  of  the  different  strata  through  which 
the  well  will  be  sunk  Surface  soil,  gravel,  io., 
15  ft.;  London  clay,  157  ft.;  mottled  clay, 
38  ft.j  sand,  47  ft.,— total  257  ft.,  at  which 

depth  the  chalk  will  be  reached.  The  estimate 
of  the  cost  is  28,362i.,  bat  judging  from  some 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  who  ^ wae 
examined  before  the  Government  Commissionei 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  it  is  prO' 
bable  that  this  will  be  slightly  exceeded,  it 
which  case  the  Vestry  will  have  to  make  i 
second  application  to  the  Local  Governmenl 
Board  for  permission  to  borrow  a further  sum 
The  annual  working  expenses  are  estimated  at 
7241.  Hydrants  will  be  available  for  streei 
watering,  and  the  water  cost  2d.  to  2-o-d.,  pa 
1,000  gallons,  where  by  the  present  system  it 
costs  two  shillings.  Mr.  Russ  was  the  author  o 
one  of  the  premiated  drainage  schemes  for  Win 
Chester,  and  his  firm  is  now  engaged  in  carryinj 
out  works  connected  with  the  water  supply  o 
the  new  docks  at  Portishead,  near  Bristol. 


THE  RIVER  APPROACHES  AT  LIVERPOOI 
The  new  river  approaches  are  now  not  far  ol 
completion.  Another  addition  to  the  new  worl 
has  been  made  by  a portion  of  the  connexioi 
between  the  George’s  and  Prince’s  _ landing 
stages  being  brought  across  from  Birkenhea 
and  placed  between  the  stages  where  it  was  t 
be  permanently  fixed.  The  connexion  is  ove 
500  ft.  long,  by  123  ft.  wide  at  the  broadet 
portion,  and  83  ft.  at  other  parts,  with  an  em 
bayment  for  facilitating  the  transshipment  c 
goods.  It  has  been  constructed  at  the  works  ( 
Messrs.  Brassey  & Co.,  and  was  brought  acrof 
fche  river  by  five  steam-tugs.  The  work  wa 
necessarily  one  involving  considerable  risk  an 
difficulty;  but  the  huge  raft  was  successfull, 
piloted  over  without  any  accident.  Taoklin 
ropes  were  fixed  to  the  pier  walls,  and,  by  mear 
of  windlasses  on  the  stage  itself,  the  stage 
gradually  pulled  towards  the  wall  until  it  ha 
reached  the  desired  distance.  Meanwhile,  a ne 
bridge  and  a “boom,”  which  was  intended  i 
steady  the  stage,  had  been  got  ready.  The  eoc 
of  these  were  supported  on  what  may  he  calk 
large  floating  rafts,  the  tops  of  which  were  mac 
higher  out  of  the  water  than  the  level  of  tl 
stage.  As  the  tide  receded,  these  were  i 
arranged  that  the  end  of  the  bridge  in  the  resu 
was  left  resting  on  the  stage,  when  the  jointoi 
with  the  stage  was  as  quickly  as  possible  tber 
after  made.  The  connexion  between  the  t? 
stages  was  then,  therefore,  nearly  complex 
but  a number  of  pontoons  had  yet  to  be  put  i 
The  dock  engineer,  Mr.  Lyster,  was  prosai 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
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U HINTS  TOWARDS  A CLEAN  HOUSE. 

■ ; AllC'IIITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 

l'  At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  mom- 
jjrs,  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  15th  inst.,  the 
BreBideiit  (Mr.  C.  J.  Tarver)  in  the  chair,  the 
[illowing  gentlemen  were  elected  members;  — 
Vr.  W.  C.  Sandys  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Millard. 

( The  Secretary  (Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice)  proposed 
. ites  of  thanks  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  for  bis 
i ndiicss  in  allowing  tho  members  of  the  Asso- 
B'ltion  to  visit  for  the  third  time  tho  New  Ilomo 

iid  Colonial  Offices,  Westminster  j and  to  Mr. 
leffield,  clerk  of  the  works,  for  explaining  the 
,riou3  features  of  interest  in  the  building. 

.Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  then  read  a paper  on 
mints  towards  a Clean  House.”  He  commenced 
jU'  stating  that  it  was  the  air  within  a 
BrelliDg-house  which  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
artance  to  them,  and  that,  however  it  might  be 
tjirraed,  dried,  or  filtered,  it  could  never  reach 
lie  purity  of  tho  air  out  of  doors.  Its 
flnditiou  depended  largely  upon  the  cleanliness 
^ tho  house,  and  the  facilities  for  removing  from 
6-all  dirt  and  all  refuse  before  they  showed  any 
oj;n8  of  decay.  The  great  mischief ‘of  dirt  wai 
:Jt  in  its  unpleasant  smell,  but  in  the  poisonous 
ses  which  it  exhaled,  and  tho  germs  of 
ease  which  were  harboured  and  developed  by 
it  a later  period  when  it  had  perhaps  ceased 
be  very  obuo.xious  to  the  sense  of  smell, 
w tho  period  during  which  the  worst  kind  of 
use  might  be  kept  before  any  great  change 
jan  was  about  fmir-and-twenty  hours,  and 
■haps  two  days  might  bo  taken  as  tho  extreme 
e limit  of  time  during  which  arrangements 
ist  bo  made  for  getting  it  clear  away  from  the 
ise.  With  other  kind  of  refuse  the  matter 
s less  pressing,  but  it  seemed  a safe  and  con- 
lient  rule  to  ensure  tbo  daily  cleansing  of  the 
ISO  from  all  the  grosser  forms  of  dirt.  The 
dern  system  of  drainage  aimed  at  doing  this  by 
rrocess  which  was  self-acting  and  coutinuous, 
1,  when  efficiently  carried  out  and  properly 
d,  it  was  cleanly,  convenient,  and  free  from 
terial  objectiou.  House  refuse  was  of  four 
ds  : — 1,  dry  refuse,  such  as  dust  and  the  ashes 
hel ; 2,  refuse  arising  from  tho  operations  of 
kery ; 3,  water  that  had  been  made  foul  by 
8c-cleansing  j and,  •!■,  chamber-slops  and 
ht-soil.  A bouse  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
m space  and  approached  by  clean  paths,  none 
which  should  require  much  labour  in  cleaning, 
lerever  floor-coverings  of  the  oil-cloth  or 
uptulicon  class  could  be  used  they  favour 
inliness,  hut  the  boards  must  bo  thoroughly 
' or  they  would  decay.  Tho  wall  should  liave 
hair.rail  rather  than  a classical  dado  moulding, 
projection  the  same  as  that  of  skirting,  and 
apace  below  it  finished  in  some  way  that 
lid  admit  of  its  being  washed.  The  rest  of 
wall  might  bo  finished  more  delicately  in 
ted  paint  or  some  paper  not  glazed,  but  1" 

' French  papers  in  surface.  Flock-papers 
•boured  the  dust,  they  even  added  to  it,  but  a 
nted  flock  had  much  of  tho  warm  effect  and 
03  also  clean.  There  were  washable  papers  of 
wd  colours  aud  dead  surfaces  more  suitable  for 
afccasc.s  and  for  dados  than  varnished  marble 
r Ipers,  which  attracted  the  damp.  Damp  was 
ffprin  of  dirt  which  aggravated  its  other  forms, 
ijlladdition  to  the  usual  precautions  against  it, 
^talwaya  put  6 in.  of  concrete  over  the  whole 
J')  of  a house.  A wall  built  of  very  h.ard  com. 
■Jljt  bricks,  or  hard  stone  laid  in  hard  setting 
1 ,Ttar,  and  finished  inside  with  a smooth  sur. 
l®te,  would  extract  all  tbo  moisture  out  of  the 
r4i  within  the  house,  and  at  the  change  from 
W 'I  to  warm  weather,  tlio  water  would  run  down 
ittj.ud  stand  in  pools  on  tho  floor.  The  careful 
ng  of  a house  assisted  by  fires,  in  damp  as 
I as  in  cold  weather,  was  most  necessary, 
was  a modern  source  of  damp;  it  produced 
enormous  quantity  of  water,  which  would 
apjdense  on  walls  and  in  all  unventilated 
iiets,  wardrobes,  and  cool  places.  In  a 
so  of  good  size,  built  from  his  design, 

» lhad  calculated  from  tbo  gas-bill  that  over 
ii'gallon  of  water  per  night  was  so  pro- 
abed  during  the  winter  months.  Tho  great 
• ’fe  of  dust  in  houses  consisted  of  particles 
orn  from  furniture  and  clothing,  the  ash  of 
fi  l'd  and  coals,  and  dirt  from  roads.  Professor 
lidall  says  that  dirt  was  a most  important 
' Int  of  evil  by  harbouring  and  carrying  about 
Ijliit  the  germs  of  disease.  They  knew  that 
■ ises  were  generally  so-constructed  that  it  was 
i'ossihle  to  keep  thorn  oveu  tolerably  free 
• n dust.  Mere  dry  dusting  was  but  the 
• loval  of  dust  from  ono  place  that  it  may 
H ,1c  in  another.  Dark  unventilated  cupboards, 
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bandy  places  managed  under  stairs  and  sinks, 
and  between  rooms,  require  ventilation  and  light. 
1’ull  cupboards  should  reach  to  the  ceiling; 
drawers  should  be  few,  and  only  for  special  pur- 
poses. Mouldings  harboured  dust,  as  did  all 
little  ledges,  while  shelves  not  above  the  level  of 
tho  eye  get  cleaned.  In  fireplaces,  the  flue 
should  bo  made  to  fit  well  to  tho  opening  of  tho 
register,  and  should  be  free  from  bends  and  largo 
open  spaces ; there  would  then  be  less  deposit  of 
soot.  The  ordinary  kitchen  range  wasted  coal, 
and  covered  all  the  vessels  used  in  cooking  with 
bitumenous  soot.  A few  white  marble  shelves, 
a little  marble  wall-lining,  or  at  least  slate,  in  a 
perfectly  well-lighted  and  ventilated  larder, 
would  soon  repay  their  cost  in  the  prevention  of 
waste,  and  the  air  of  the  house  would  be  relieved 
of  the  smell  of  meat  which  hung  on  band.  Ho 
would  recommend  a common  meat-safe  nailed 
against  a back  wall  rather  than  a miserable 
pantry  with  a borrowed  light,  and  all  the  damp 
and  dirt  which  that  entailed.  Dust  should  be 
kept  in  a galvanised  pail,  and  collected  three 
times  a week  at  agivenhour.  In  a country-house 
tho  dust  proper  and  the  waste  kitchen  stuff  should 
have  two  neat  pails,  with  covers,  provided  aud 
placed  upon  a small  liand-truck  near  the  scullery 
door,  so  that  they  could  be  taken  away  and 
returned  clean  early  every  morning.  The  sink 
should  be  outside  the  house,  in  the  pavement  of 
the  yard,  with  a tap  over  it  for  drawing  water 
for  outdoor  use.  The  pipe  from  the  ordinary 
domestic  sink  should  go  through  the  wall, 
and  dip  into  the  water  of  the  yard  - sink, 
A good  ordinary  stoneware  trap  set  in  a mass  of 
concrete,  with  two  or  three  courses  of  brickwork 
in  cement  forming  a 9 in.  sq’uare  cesspool  over 
it,  would  form  a good  yard-sink.  It  should  be 
covered  with  a stone  having  a 9 in.  hinged 
grating,  the  waste-pipe  being  brought  through 
the  brickwork  justbelow  it.  This  trap  could  be 
cleared  out  easily,  and  if  the  sewer  air  forced 
itself  past  tho  “ dip”  it  would  escape  into  the 
yard  and  not  into  the  bouse.  All  foul  water  in 
large  quantities  should  be  poured  into  the  yard- 
sink,  and  a good  flush  of  water  should  be  put 
down  the  house-sink  every  night  when  the  sink 
was  cleaned.  A housemaid’s  closet  should  be 
fitted  with  a housemaid’s  sink,  which  was  made 
like  a hopper-pau  having  a trap  formed  at  the 
outlet. 

With  regard  to  water  used  for  cooking  and 
drinking,  it  should  be  kept  in  a cool  light  room, 
easily  accessible  and  free  from  dust.  Separate 
taps  should  be  provided  for  drinking  water  from 
those  fixed  at  sinks.  With  regard  to  bath-rooms, 
tho  chamber  and  tho  lavatory,  where  the  liquid 
refuse  was  very  largely  dilated,  the  precautions 
required  for  getting  it  out  of  the  house  are  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  sinks.  All  the  waste- 
pipes  should  be  kept  clear  from  closet  soil-pipes. 
From  some  source  or  other  there  should  be  a re- 
gular  flow  of  water  into  all  traps.  There  should 
be  a good  lavatory  for  gentlemen  in  any  house 
of  fair  size.  Ono  or  two  closets  might  load  out  of 
tho  lavatory  and  a separately  lighted  and  venti- 
lated urinal,  its  basins  discharging  into  the 
closet  drain,  be  planed  there.  As  regards  the 
old-fashioned  pan-closet,  he  believed  that  it  kept 
in  work  for  a longer  time  than  the  valve-closet 
without  disablement.  But  at  the  best  it  was  a 
harbourer  of  dirt,  the  water  traps  formed  in  and 
below  it  being  liable  to  bo  rendered  useless ; 
and  it  was  upon  the  whole  much  inferior  to  tho 
class  of  valve-closets,  of  which  three  aud  four 
kinds  were  well  known.  The  soil-pipe  should 
run  down  close  to  an  outer  wall  and  be  properly 
connected  with  6 in.  stoneware  bend  turning 
through  the  wall  and  running  thence  to  the 
sewer,  cesspool,  or  other  termination  of  the 
house  drainage.  Tho  air  in  a good  sewer,  though 
unpleasant  when  they  smelt  it  in  the  streets,  was 
purer  than  the  air  could  bo  in  a house-drain  or 
soil-pipe,  and  might  be  the  least  of  two  evils. 

In  a country-house  the  question  arose  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  sewage.  Practically  all  tho 
liquid  from  sinks,  baths,  and  lavatories 
would  give  little  trouble.  In  most  cases 
iC  could  be  received  in  a tank  and  used 
in  the  garden  or  turned  at  night  over  fields. 
The  eloset-drainage  was  the  difficulty.  Closets 
might  be  so  constructed,  aud  all  the  means  of 
draining  them  so  carried  out,  that  no  perceptible 
nuisance  would  arise  from  them.  Wherever  the 
earth-closeb  could  be  employed  under  proper 
arrangements  they  could  ensure  perfect  cleanli- 
ness ; and  if  they  would  but  take  the  trouble 
they  would  be  quite  free  of  cesspools  and 
sewers.  The  earth-closet  might  bo  put  on  the 
gx'ouud-floor  story,  and  indeed  in  any  story  where 
convenient  access  for  the  attendant  could  bo 
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secured.  It  should  have  its  ventilated  lobby; 
and  the  filling  of  tho  hopper  and  removal  of  the 
pail  should  be  effected,  if  possible,  from  a small 
chamber  external  to  the  closet.  Special  lifts 
were  contrived  for  raising  dry  earth  and  for 
lowering  tho  soil  through  two  or  more  stories  aud 
pipes  or  shafts  had  been  made  that  would  dis- 
charge the  contents  from  an  upstairs  closet 
down  into  a small  chamber  in  basement.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  keeping  the  shaft 
perfectly  clean.  Such  shafts  (and  pails  as  well) 
should  be  white  enamelled  inside.  For  perfect 
action  of  the  apparatus  the  pail  was  better  than 
the  tank.  No  large  accumulation  should  be 
suffered  within  the  house,  and  the  closets  should 
be  cleaned  every  day.  The  earth  must  not  be 
spread  on  the  surface  of  a garden  nor  near  the 
house,  but  must  be  dug  into  the  ground  or  used 
out  in  the  open  fields.  For  cottages  the 
apparatus  was  generally  considered  to  be  too 
complicated  unless  where  a whole  village  was 
systematically  worked  on  this  system.  A per- 
fectly dry  receptacle  might  be  made  into  which 
earth  might  be  put  by  hand ; but  as  the 
apparatus  was  now  much  used  for  schools  its 
application  to  cottages  was  ouly  a question  of 
time.  With  respect  to  the  general  application, 
of  this  system  to  towns  tho  obstacles  were  very 
serious.  To  his  mind  they  were  mainly  within 
the  house.  As  to  the  difficulties  and  cost  of 
collection,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  set  that  up 
as  a serious  obstacle.  When  the  majority  of 
townspeople  feel  that  tho  nuisanco  of  the  daily 
visit  of  a scavenger  to  the  house  was  less  than 
that  arising  from  old-fashioned  closets  and 
drains,  and  when  the  majority  could  compel 
the  minority  the  thing  would  be  done,  if  over; 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  public  authori. 
ties  could  manage  tho  out-door  arrangements. 


THE  CITY  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
MARKET  COMPETITION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  tho  Common  Council, 
Mr.  Thomas  Rudkin  brought  up  a report  from 
the  Markets  Committee  upon  the  reference  to 
obtain  designs  for  a new  fruit  and  vegetable 
market,  and  recommending  that  the  premiums 
should  bs  awarded  as  follows,  viz.  : — 3001.  for 
the  design  sent  in  under  tho  motto  “ Estelle  ” ; 
2001.  for  the  design  sent  in  under  the  motto 
'■  Wholesale  and  Retail”;  1001.  for  the  design 
sent  in  under  the  motto  “Anchor”;  aud  also 
recommending  that  the  sum  of  501.  should  be 
paid  to  each  of  the  authors  of  the  designs  sent 
in  under  the  mottoes  “Plan,”  “Well  Studied,” 
“B,”and  “Westminster,”  upon  condition  that 
the  designs  become  the  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the 
consideration  of  it  was  adjourned. 


— When  the  designs  for  tbo  Law  Courts  wore 
exhibited,  some  enterprisiog  photographer,  whether 
under  subsidy  or  not,  photographed  and  published  thetn, 
a largo  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  architectural 
profession  being  purchasers.  As  sis  designs  are  to  ho 
proniiated  for  the  new  Fruit  Market,  will  you  allow  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  to  suggest  a similar 
course.  The  sums  received  in  shape  of  premium  may  be 
all  very  well  iu  their  way,  but  tho  successful  men,  I 
think,  would  be  advantaged  by  having  their  designs  made 
public.  OxE  OF  xuE  Pbemiated. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

KINGSTON  COUNTl’  COL'RT. 

JJ'alker  and  EUan  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worki. — 
Mr.  Sherrard  appcarotl  for  plaiutifTs,  who  are  8urve3'or3, 
carrying  onbusineas  at  Hampton  Wick  ; and  Mr.  Napier 
Walker  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — Mr. 
Sherrard  said  the  action  was  to  recover  61.  I7s.^0d.,  of 
which  sii  guineas  were  for  attendance  at  Westminster 
Police  Court  on  three  several  days ; tho  balance  was  for 
travelling  expenses.  One  of  the  plaintill’s  (Mr.  Elaara) 
was  served  with  a sulpceyia  to  appear  before  the  magis- 
trate on  Jan.  20  to  produce  plans,  sections,  aud  draw- 
ings prepared  and  used  by  them  connected  with  certain 
works  being  constructed  for  Col.  Augustus  Clift’ord. 
He  (Mr.  Sherrard)  instructed  counsel  on  behalf  of  Col. 
ClilTord  ; aud  the  case  was  on  for  three  days. 

Mr.  Elsam  attended,  and  though  not  called,  ha  was 
present  the  whole  tinve.  It  might  bo  said  that  tho 
only  directed  him  to  appear  on  one  day  ; but  in 
answer  to  that  he  might  say  his  plans  were  there.  The 
Board  had  given  Mr.  Elsam  5a.,  which  was  supposed  to 

cover  his  expenses  for  three  days.  It  might  be  said  that 

the  scale  of  fees  in  tho  police  court  would  not  allow  of 
more  than  5s.  being  paid;  but  he  was  pleased  to  say  there 
was  no  scale  of  fees  by  which  only  6s.  could  be  paid  : 
butit  was  left  to  the  magistrato'sdiscretion.  The  suopiena 
was  issued  out  of  the  Queen's  Bench  on  the  Crown  side  ; 
and  tbo  scale  of  fees  lived  for  professional  men  was  froiH 
one  to  two  guineas  per  day,  and  a mileage  of  Is.  per  mile. 
The  charge  of  Is.  per  mile  had  not  been  made,  but  only 
the  railway  and  cab  fares,  amounting  to  IGs.  ed.  Mr. 
Elsam  having  given  evidence,  tho  Judge  asked  why  ho 
attended  the  court  after  he  produced  the  documents. 

Mr.  Sherrard  was  afraid  that  if  he  had  not  attended 
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the  counsel  for  the  Board  would  hare  made  a great  point 
of  that.  „ , . 

Mr.  Elsam  stated  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  he 
asked  Mr.  Philbrick,  who  appeared  for  the  Board,  whether 
he  would  bo  required  to  attend  the  second  day,  and  Mr. 
Philbrick  said  he  did  not  know. 

Mr,  Walker  was  about  to  cross-examine  the  witness, 
when  the  Judge  asked  him  whether  he  was  a solicitor. 
He  replied  that  he  was  not,  upon  which  the  Judge  said  he 
could  not  allow  him  to  examine  the  witness,  or  make  an 
address.  ‘ w 

Mr.  Walker  said  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  Board 
that  the  case  was  important,  because  it  was  a matter  of 
principle. 

The  Judge.— The  Board  ought  to  hare  been  repre- 
sented by  counsel.  I cannot  allow  things  to  be  done  in 
this  way.  I find  for  tho  plaintiiF, 


THE  coyentut  sewage  works. 


SiE,— I feel  sure  that  you  will  kindly,  in  the  interest  of 
justice,  afford  me  space  to  give  an  unqualified  contradic- 
tion to  the  note  you  were  called  on  to  insert  in  your  last 
issue,  stating  that  the  Coventry  sewage  works  were 
planned  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.  The  truth  is,  tho 
works  were  designed  by  me,  and  I have  also  acted  as 
executive  engineer  in  carrying  them  out,  an  arrangement 
which  has,  in  a great  measure,  contributed  to  their 
success.  I would,  however,  in  justice  to  others,  say, 
that  at  the  time  of  planning  the  works,  General  Charles 
Scott,  R.E.,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  both  then 
directors  of  the  General  Sewage  Company;  and  Dr. 
Anderson,  the  inventor  of  the  process  employed,  as  well 
as  others,  afforded  me  several  valuable  suggestions. 

John  Chables  Melliss,  A.I.C.E.,  P.G.S.,  F.L.8. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT  : 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 


arriving,  and  all  tlie  life  and  bnsfcle  of  tlie  real 
place.  In  tho  scene  on  the  Alps,  the  well-known 
hut,  with  its  smoking  chimney-pipe,  the  sur- 
rounding peaks,  the  characteristic  guides,  give  a 
similar  effect  of  reality  5 and  this  is  equally 
preserved  in  the  bright  picture  of  Chamonni  at 
the  back  of  the  market-place,  with  the  syndic’s 
chalet,  the  street-front  of  the  hotel,  and  a flowing 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  If  any- 
thing,  the  scenery,  supernumeraries,  and  acces- 
series  are  too  much  for  the  story  of  the  comedy, 
which  is  but  slight.  Still,  carried  out  as  this 
is  by  jMr.  Bnekstone,  Mr.  Kendal,  Mr.  Howe, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Chippendale,  and  Miss  Amy 
Roselle,  tho  play  runs  merrily  on  j and  Messrs. 
Mayhew  and  all  concerned  may  be  safely  con- 
gatnlated  on  a very  successful  result. 


Mr.  MiLtis  erected  an  out-building  on  premisea  ii 
occupation,  and  was  summoned  by  the  District  Surveyor 
of  Hammersmith  for  not  giving  notice.  Mr.  Claydon, 
solicitor,  defended  ; and  Mr.  H.  \V.  Napier,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  attended. in  support  of  the  a 
mons  on  behalf  of  the  District  Surveyor. 

The  out-building  in  question  was  inclosed  with  wooden 
boarding  fixed  to  posts  of  wood  which  were  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  to  other  woodwork  secured  to  a brick  wall 
(abutting  on  apublic  way)  by  means  of  iron  holdfasts. 
This  being  denied  on  tho  part  of  the  defendant,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  objection  to  it  being  deemed  “ a building,”  the 
Magistrate  granted  an  adjournment  to  enable  the  District 
Surveyor  to  bring  further  evidence.  At  the  adjourned 
hearing  this  was  forthcoming,  and  the  magistrate  con- 
sented to  visit  the  spot  with  the  parties,  when  it  was  found 
that  in  the  meantime  the  wood  posts  had  been  cut  asunder 
and  the  building  detached  from  the  wall;  tho  defendant 
now  alleging  that  as  he  used  the  building  tor  keeping 
fowls  be  had  thus  rendered  it  a “bird-cage,”  capable  of 
beingremovedto  any  part  of  the  premises. 

Tne  Magistrate  remarked  that  as  its  removal  appeared 
BO  easy  he  should  order  defendant  to  remove  it  to  a 
distance  ofS  ft,  from  the  public  way:  then  he  thought  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  would  be  sufficiently  met.  He 
was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  the  District  Surveyor 
found  in  dealing  with  such  erections,  and  added  that  in  his 
opinion  he  (the  District  Sum  eyor)  had  acted  perfectly 
ri^t  in  bringing  this  case  before  him. 

The  summons  was  then  withdrawn,  costa  being  applied 
for  by  defendant  and  refused. 


HUGHENDEN. 

A MONUMENT  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
pariah  churchyard  of  Hughenden,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Yiscountees  Beaconsfield,  wife  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  In  character  the  monument  is 
somi-mural,  being  attached  to  the  church  walls 
beneath  the  east  window  of  the  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  Chapel.  In  the  centre  is  a trefoil  arch,  and 
on  either  side  are  lancet  arches  displaying  tho 
three  recessed  slabs  of  polished  red  Scottish 
granite  on  which  are  cut  tho  inscriptions. 
Small  marble  shafts  with  carved  caps  support 
crocketed  canopies  over  these  openings,  and  in 
the  cornice  is  a band  of  carving,  representing  in 
stone  varions  roses,  lilies,  passion-flowers,  foliage, 
&c.  The  following  is  ,the  inBoriptiou  upon  the 
centre  tablet : — 


market  with  produce,  retired  to  rest,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs;  Kelsall,  at  their  temporarj 
lodgings,  the  Higher  Turk’s  Head,  Shude-hill, 
They  were  discovered  in  an  unconscious  state  in 
the  morning.  It  appeared  that  through  being 
unaccustomed  to  gas,  they  had  blown  out  the 
flame  without  shutting  off  the  tap,  and  in  con- 
sequence  had  been  breathing  the  gas  all  night. 

Sad  Death  of  a Carpenter. — A carpenter  ir 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Hinton,  of  New  Swindon,  rai 
a small  splinter  from  a plank  into  the  iuside  o1 
bis  left  thumb,  near  the  joint.  Little  notice 
was  taken  of  the  matter  for  some  days,  when 
symptoms  of  mortification  set  in,  and  a poultice 
was  applied.  The  splinter  came  out,  but  the 
inflammation  extended  with  such  rapidity  tha' 
the  poor  fellow  died.  He  leaves  a wife  (who 
singularly  enough,  has  been  suffering  for  thi 
last  two  years  from  an  injury  to  her  hand,  causee 
by  a fall)  and  a family  of  small  children. 


“ lu  Memorr  of 

MART  ANNE  CiSEAELI, 

VlSCOCTNTEBS  BEACONSFIELD 
In  her  own  r' 


For  thirty-three  years  the  wife  of  the 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  BENJAMIN  DISRj 


A SATISFACTORY  CONTRACT. 

A REi’OBT  has  been  received  by  the  Holbom 
Board  of  Guardians  from  the  building  committee, 


stating  that  they  had  viewed  the  new  admi. 
nistrative  block  of  buildings  at  the  City-road 
Workhouse,  and  unanimously  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Moreland,  seconded  by  Mr.  Emms, 
“That  this  committee  desire  to  express  their 
great  satisfaction  at  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  Mr.  G.  Wall,  the  contractoi’,  has  carried 
ont  his  contract,  in  building  this  new  block  of 
administrative  works,  under  the  able  direction 
and  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  S. 
Snell,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Manair.” 
Mr.  Abrahams,  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, moved  that  the  report  be  approved. 
Mr.  Sonthee,  chairman  of  the  Board,  was  glad 
to  hear  such  a report,  for  he  had  always  looked 
upon  Mr.  Wall  as  an  honest,  straightforward 
man,  and  one  who  did  his  work  well.  The  reso- 
lution, for  approving  of  the  report,  was  then 
carried  unanimously,  and  a copy  was  ordered  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  gentlemen  named  in  the 
report  of  the  committee. 


DISRAELI, 

Lord  of  this  Manor, 

Ob.  December  15,  1872.” 

On  the  right-hand  tablet  is  written 
“ In  Memory  of 

JAMES  DISRAELI,  Esq., 

One  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 
And  third  son  of 
ISAAC  DISRAELI,  EsQ., 

Of  Bradenham,  in  this  County, 

Author  of  the  “ Curiosities  of  Literature,” 

Ob.  Dee.  23.  1868.” 

And  on  the  left-hand  panel  is  the  inscription  : — 
“ In  Memorv  of 

SARAH  BRYDGES-WlLLTAMS, 

Relict  of  James  Brydges-Willyams,  Esq.,  of  Carnanton, 
in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  and  Colonel  of  the 
Royal  Cornish  Militia. 

She  died  at  Torquay,  11th  Nov.,  1863,  and  was  buried 
at  her  desire  in  this  vault." 

The  materials  are  of  polished  marbles  and 
granite  and  brown  Portland  stone.  The  work 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  S.  Sansom,  of 
London,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  Yernon, 
architect,  High  Wycombe. 


THEATRE  ROYAL,  HAYMARKET, 

The  three  scenes  which  have  been  painted  and 
built  up  for  the  new  “picturesque  comedy” 
written  by  Messrs.  Henry  & Athol  Mayhew  are 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  the  recom- 
mendation of  a visit  to  the  Haymarket.  These 
represent  the  Garden  and  Courtyard  of  the  Hotel 
at  Chamouui,  executed  by  Mr.  G.  Morris  5 the 
Grands  Mulets  on  the  Alps,  Alpine  sunset, 
changing  to  moonlight,  by  Messrs.  O’Connor; 
and  the  Mai’ket-place  of  Chamouni,  by  the  same 
artists. 

In  the  first  we  have  the  sails  A manger  at  the 
back,  with  the  taile  d’Mte  going  on,  built-out 
balconies,  flower-beds,  practicable  pump,  guests 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fire  in  Leatlier.lane. — With  regard  to  the 
destructive  fire  in  Leather-lane,  Holborn,  Capt. 
Shaw,  of  the  Metrepolitan  Fire  Brigade,  officially 
reports  that  it  broke  out  in  a building  in  Nag’s- 
head-yard.  Leather-lane,  in  occupation  as  work- 
shops of  fourteen  diff'erent  persons,  whose  names 
he  gives,  including  veneer,  ivory,  fret,  glass,  and 
diamond  cutters ; brush-makers,  metal  polishers, 
box-makers  and  wood-turners;  that  two-thirds 
of  the  building,  with  the  roof,  were  destroyed, 
and  the  rest  very  severely  damaged ; that  the 
first  and  second  floors,  and  the  roof  of  an  oppo- 
site building,  occupied  by  a box-maker,  were 
destroyed;  that  the  back  windows  of  tho  Nag’s 
Head  Tavern,  and  of  the  bouse.  No.  38,  Leather- 
lane,  were  burnt  out,  and  the  back  rooms  much 
damaged;  and  that  the  fronts  of  four  other 
houses  in  Leather -lane  and  two  in  Hatton. garden 
wei'e  scorched.  Tho  origin  of  the  fire  is,  he 
says,  unknown.  The  majority  of  the  occupiers, 
who  are  the  principal  sufferers,  are  uninsured. 
A large  number  of  men  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  disaster.  Fourteen  steam  and 
manual  fire  engines  attended  the  fire. 

Explosion,  of  Gas  in  a Church. — An  explosion 
of  gas  took  place  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Chelms- 
ford, which  is  undergoing  alterations.  The  seats 
along  the  aisle  were  blown  to  pieces,  and  the 
painted  windows  were  forced  out ; but  the  men 
who  were  at  work  fortunately  escaped  serious 
injury. 

Gas  Poisoning'  in  Manchester. — Mr.  John 
Kelsall,  market  gardener,  of  Timperley,  who  has 


STAND  ACCIDENT  AT  LINCOLN  RACES 

Mr.  Wir.  CuLLTNGWORTH,  Tark’s  Head  Inn 
Sheffield,  who  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a stani 
in  tho  “ ring  ” at  the  late  Lincoln  Spring  Meet 
ing,  has  died  at  Lincoln,  and  an  inquest  wa 
held  on  the  body  of  the  deceased  at  the  Whit 
Fart  Hotel,  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Lowe,  deputy-coronei 

In  course  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Wm.  HuddU 
ston,  the  bnilder  who  erected  the  stand,  0 
being  examined  by  the  coroner,  deposed  s 
looked  at  the  stand,  which  fell  on  the  24th  ( 
March,  the  eveningpreviously;  and  on  the  follow 
ing  morning,  before  the  first  race  was  run, 
walked  round  it.  For  anything  I could  observi 
the  stand  was  put  together  in  the  same  way  i 
it  had  been  done  from  ten  to  twenty  pvevioi 
occasions.  The  man  who  put  the  stand  up  i 
March  assisted  to  do  so  for  five  or  six  timi 
previously.  I saw  the  stand  after  it  fell,  and 
struck  mo  that  some  iron  bolts  were  missinj 
which  should  have  been  in.  Two  or  three  ' 
the  bolts  missing  would  be  bolted  to  a longit 
dinal  piece  of  timber,  placed  across  the  niidd 
part  of  the  principals.  The  bolts  which  wei 
missing  would  be  placed  in  the  centre  part 
tho  stay. 

The  Coroner : Do  you  consider  that  the  a 
sence  of  these  bolts  would  cause  the  stand  : 
cant  over  in  the  way  it  did  ? 

Witness : Quite  sufficient,  and  I understai 
from  the  parties  who  were  upon  the  stand  th 
the  absence  of  tho  bolts  was  the  sole  cause  of_i 
falling. 

The  Foreman : T'ou  remember,  Mr.  Hudd. 
ston,  being  called,  just  before  tho  race,  to  set 
plank  that  had  tilted  up  ? 

Witness  : I went  to  get  a man  to  pat  it  rigl 
but  before  I got  back  the  stand  had  fallen, 
conld  not  say  at  what  time  the  bolts  m 
removed,  as  I did  not  take  notice  of  them  wh 
I visited  the  stand.  I trusted  to  the  man  who 
I employed  to  see  that  the  stand  was  proper 
erected. 

The  jury,  after  censnlting  for  about  an  hot 
returned  the  following  verdict  : — 

Tbat  the  said  William  CnlUngworth  died  from  injur 
snstaiued  by  the  fall  of  a certain  stand  at  Curholme,: 
the  city  of  Lincoln,  upon  the  24th  of  March,  1874,  ( 
not  otherwise.” 

To  this  verdict  was  appended  the  following!: 

“There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  the  jt. 
that  the  bolts  stated  to  be  missing  had  ever  been  pul 
their  places  on  the  occasion  in  question,  and  that  the  Ki 
Committee  should  not  allow  any  stand  to  be  used  up 
Carbolme  in  future  until  it  has  been  carefully  exa^i 
by  a competent  person,  and  certified  to  be  perfec 


The  Coroner  said  that  he  would  convey  fe 
recommendation  to  the  Race  Committee. 


Camberwcll-road,  S.E., 

-..-—.wo--— was  added  that  the  above  tender  includefi 
for  a great  number  of  years  attended  S mithfield-  provision  of  4001.  for  extra  foundations  whicl 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 
London. — The  Works  Committee  of  the  Bos 
invited  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a sebooh 
accommodate  748  children,  on  the  Penro, 
street,  Walworth,  site,  tho  amonnts  being  i 
follows:  — 

Gammon  & Sons  .'. £9,137  0 0 

KiUby 8.990  0 0 

Thompson  ..  q -ibo  0 rt 

Tarrant  .... 

Sheffield  .... 

Jerrard  .... 

Culium  .... 

Cooper  ..... 

The  committee  recommended  the  acceptance 
the  lowest  tender— that  of  Mr.  J.  Cooper^  of  2 
amounting  to  7,544t.  I 


8,237 


8,073 
7,640  ■ 
7,544 
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I now  been  aacertained  will  be  necessary  ; and 
3 a provision  of  6501.  for  tar  paving  and  boon- 
y walla.  [Cost  o£  site,  so  far  as  purcliased, 
571.  Is.  Cost  of  bnilding,  per  bead,  101.  Is.  Sd.] 

} committee  also  invited  tenders  for  the 
ction  of  a school  to  provide  accommodation 
780  children,  on  the  site  in  Walnut . trea- 
Ik,  Lambeth,  the  following  being  the  respec- 
3 amounts  : — 

Braes  £0,815  0 0 

Manly  &,  Rogers  6,630  0 0 

Downs  & Co 6,660  0 0 

Clarke  & Bracey 0,642  0 0 

Parry  i Co 0,500  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers  6,500  0 0 

S’eriiian  6,110  0 0 

cLancblan  0,410  0 0 

Scrivener  <fc  White  6,27-1  0 0 

Crockett,. - 6,258  0 0 

Howard  6,106  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs.  & Hill 0.164  0 0 

Jerrard  6,049  0 0 

I ooraraittee  recommended  the  acceptance 
the  lowest  tender,  that  of  Mr.  S,  J.  Jerrard, 
Homosdalo,  Lewisham,  amounting  to  6,0-19i. 
at  of  site,  6,0731.  ISs.  6d.  Cost  of  build- 
per  head,  71.  IBs.  4d.]  On  the  motion 
Mr.  Currio  that  the  tender  bo  accepted 
Mr.  J.  Cooper,  fur  the  Penrose  - street 
Iworth  School,  Mr.  Cover  remarked  upon 
! exceptionally  high  cost  per  head.  Mr. 
rie  said  the  coat  per  head  was  increasing  and 
Jd  increase.  A pressure  was  being  pub  upon 
Board  by  new  members  for  covered  ways, 
more  convenient  accommodation  for  teachers 
■ lived  at  a distance  from  the  school,  &c. 
n there  was  an  increaao  of  20  per  cent,  on 
[ding.  Canon  Cromwell  mentioned  a recent 
h of  a voluntary  school  well  and  substantially 
it,  which  cost  only  51.  per  head.  Mr.  Free- 
|i  remarked  that  opinions  differed  as  to  what 
X)1  buildings  ought  to  be.  Some  gentlemen 
ned  to  think  that  a place  would  do  for  a 
K)1  which  was  hardly  fit  for  pigs.  He  would 
lend  that  the  School  Board  buildings  must 
DBt  necessarily  be  more  expensive  than  ordi- 
f voluntary  schools.  Kightly  or  wrongly,  the 
rd  put  up  buildings  of  a better  appearance, 
buildings  that  would  bo  a credit  to  the 
don  School  Board.  The  Board  gave  1 ft. 
e room  per  head  than  other  schools,  and , 
. considerably  increased  the  expense.  The 
rd  schools  wore  more  massive  and  durable; 

' were  built  to  stand  for  ever.  Mr.  Murphy 
rved  that  at  Leeds  he  had  recently  seen  a 
rd  school  which  cost  111.  per  head.  Mr. 
rio  stated  that  up  to  tho  present  buildings 
been  provided  by  the  Board  for  50,000 
iren,  and  the  gross  cost,  including  building 
furniture  was  121.  per  head;  the  building 
1 furniture,  cost  81.  lOs.  per  head.  But  ho 
ad  not  hold  out  a hope  that  in  the  future  the 
ard  would  be  able  to  keep  within  that  limit. 
B motion  was  agreed  to.  At  the  last 

i'ting  of  the  Board  Mr.  Currie  brought 
i report  of  the  Works  Committee,  which 
: — On  the  13th  of  November,  1872,  the 
U'd  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  T.  Ennor, 
iuntingto  1,3751.  for  tho  adaptation  of  the 
ILmills  in  Berner-atreot,  Whitechapel,  to  the 
0080  of  a school,  seven  years’  lease  of  the 
Biiises  having  previously  been  acquired.  The 
f I'd  have  since  resolved  to  purchase  the  free- 
i of  tho  premises,  and  have  scheduled  addi- 
Mil  land,  in  order  to  increase  the  very  limited 
.?  of  the  site.  The  committee  have  accordingly 
fined  a tender  from  Mr.  Eunor  for  carrying 
rr.he  necessary  alterations  and  improvements 
hie  school,  in  order  to  make  it  fib  for  perma- 
occupation.  These  alterations  include  the 
c .alition  of  the  honses  scheduled,  the  erection 
screen -wall  along  the  front  of  the  site ; the 
Mision  of  a stone  staircase,  as  required  by  the 
. ict  surveyor,  instead  of  the  wooden  one  at 
1 snt  in  existence  ; the  insertion  of  new  win- 
1 in  the  front  wall ; and  the  paving  of  the 
I iflonal  ground.  The  committee  recommend 
[SUJceptance  of  the  tender  of  Mr.  Eunor, 
I'lmting  to  1,1951.  The  committee  have  in- 
'Ul  tenders  for  the  erection  of  an  infants’ 
Mtment  for  the  High-street,  Stoke  Newing- 
School,  to  provide  accommodation  for  100 
' ren.  The  following  are  the  respective 
vints ; — 

iBe!ham&Co £1,33119  2 

Hook  & Oldrey 1,095  0 0 

PftTHOQB,  Brothers  088  0 0 

Ennor 985  0 0 

Boyce 981  0 0 

oommittee  recommend  the  acceptance  of  the 
•■st  tender,  that  of  Mr.  Boyce,  of  London- 
Hackney,  E.,  amounting  to  984L  On  the 
^on  of  Mr.  Currie,  the  recommendations  of 
l|-ommitteo  were  agreed  to. 


Liverpool.  — The  schools  erected  by  the 
Liverpool  School  Board  in  Queen’ s-road  have 
been  opened,  and  upwards  of  200  boys,  girls,  and 
infants  placed  on  the  school  register.  Dr.  Cross, 
Mr.  Oulton,  and  Mr.  Hance  (clerk  to  the  School 
Board)  were  present.  There  was  no  public 
opening  ceremonial. 

South  Bersted. — At  tbe  last  Board  meeting, 
the  Rsv.  A.  Conder  in  the  chair,  the  School 
Management  Committee  wore  instructed  to 
issue  notices  that  tbe  new  Central  Schools  in 
Lyon-street  will  be  duly  opened  on  June  1st, 
187-1.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to  inform  the 
Education  Department  that  the  Board  is  about 
providing  accommodation  at  Shnpney,  which 
will  include  the  parish  of  Aldingbonrne. 

Stol:e~upo7v-Tre7it.  — The  Bagnall  School  has 
been  formally  opened.  The  chairman  remarked 
that  at  tbe  two  extremes  of  their  district  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  erect  schools,  and  at 
Clayton,  nine  miles  distant,  a mixed  school  for 
fifty  children  had  been  opened  in  January.  At 
Bagnall  the  Board  was  compelled  to  go  to  much 
greater  expense  in  providing  school  accommoda- 
tion, since  a house  for  the  teacher  had  also  to  be 
built,  and  the  village  was  nob  easy  of  access. 
The  school  had  been  built  of  stone  from  the 
quarry  adjoining,  and  was  constructed  to  accom- 
modate 108  children.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  was  under  101.  per  head  per  scholar,  the 
house  itself  costing  5001.  for  erection. 

Nonoich. — The  Board  have  adopted  a rocom- 
mendation  of  their  works  committee  to  erect 
schools  at  Catton,  ordering  the  plans  to  bo  forth- 
with prepared.  The  schools  are  to  accommo- 
date 300  boys,  250  girls,  and  250  infants,  such 
schools  to  be  each  22  ft.  iu  width,  and  arranged 
for  four  rows  of  desks,  and  to  be  so  planned  as 
to  admit  of  future  extension  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate (inclusive  of  the  above  number)  1,000 
children  altogether. 


OPENING  OF  THE  MANCHESTER 
AQUARIUM. 

This  now  establishment,  of  which  we  gave  a 
view  and  plan,  with  full  particulars,  in  the  Builder 
of  28th  February  last,  was  formally  opened  in 
time  for  the  Whitsuntide  holiday-folks.  It  is  an 
important  addition  to  the  few  places  of  resort 
enjoyed  within  easy  distance  by  tho  inhabitants 
of  Manchester.  The  new  aquarium  is  well 
stocked  with  marine  and  fresh-water  fish.  The 
building,  we  may  repeat,  is  Italian  Gothic  in  its 
frontage,  with  rows  of  clearstory  windows,  and 
roofs  at  the  sides.  It  stands  in  front  of  the 
large  lawn  in  Alexandra  Park,  a well-frequented 
suburb  of  Manchester.  The  centre  saloon  or  hall 
is  150  ft.  in  length,  40  ft.  in  width,  and  from  the 
floor  to  the  ridge  of  the  open-span  panelled  roof, 
5-lft.  in  height.  This  saloon  forms  a promenade. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  cases  stixiked  with 
anemones,  and  iu  the  centre  space  there  are 
large  glass  tanks  filled  with  river  and  lacustrian 
fishes.  This  collection  was  enriched  on  the 
opening  day  by  a score  of  artificially-hatched 
“ baby  ” salmon,  which  Mr.  Frank  Buckland, 
who  opened  the  aquarium,  had  brought  down  as 
his  contribution  towards  the  undertaking.  The 
corridors  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
building  are  lined  with  tanks  filled  with  marine 
fish  and  crustaceans,  and  these  large  spaces 
constitnte  the  main  scientific  feature  of  the  exhi- 
bition. By  mechanical  means  the  conditions  of 
these  tanks  are  rendered  suitable  for  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  fishes,  and  the  directors  claim 
to  have  the  deep-sea  or  coralline,  thelaminarian, 
and  the  littoral  zones  that  gird  our  sea-shores, 
truly  represented  in  their  aquaria, — the  ocean 
current,  the  tidal  wave,  ebb  and  flow,  &c.  Tbe 
exhibition  tanks  present  to  the  spectators  a 
transparent  frontage  of  nearly  750  ft.  in  length 
(being  more  than  double  that  of  any  aquarium  yet 
constructed).  The  sea-water  is  brought  by  train 
in  barrels  from  Blackpool,  a distance  of  about 
forty  miles,  and  a constant  supply  is  maintained. 


Fleetwood  Dock  Works. — Great  progress 
is  now  being  made  with  these  extensive  works, 
and  both  excavation  and  building  work  are 
carried  on  with  vigour,  limited  only  by  a 
rather  short  supply  of  hands.  Men  in  search 
of  a job  do  not  readily  find  their  way  here.  It 
is  said  there  is  certain  employment  for  nearly 
three  years  for  150  more  men  than  are  at 
present  on  the  works,  and  that  lodgings  and 
provisions  are  both  plentiful  and  cheap.  The 
new  dock  will  be  3-10  yards  long  by  134  yards 
wide. 


CHURCH.BUILDING  NEWS. 

Qarston  (Liverpool). — An' appeal  is  now  being 
made  to  tbe  public  for  funds  for  the  erection  of 
a new  pariah  church  for  Garston,  The  building 
committee  state  that  “ the  existing  parish  church 
provides  accommodation  for  only  250,  out  of  a 
resident  population  of  6,OCO,  which  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  which  is,  moreover,  exclusive  of 
a floating  population  in  the  dock  of  about  300.” 
Tho  cost  of  the  bnilding  is  estimated  at  5,0001., 
of  which  about  2,0001.  have  been  received.  It 
may  bo  stated  that  although  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts of  Moseley  Hill  and  Speke  are  being  pro- 
vided with  church  accommodation  through  the 
liberality  of  private  persons,  these  churches  will 
be  too  far  from  Garston  to  afford^it  any  relief. 

Elsham. — The  parish  church  of  All  Saints, 
Elsham,  near  Brigg,  has  been  re-opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  after  undergoing  a restora- 
tion. The  fabric  is  of  a very  composite  charac- 
ter, originally  intended  for  a conventual  church. 
This  small  church  contains  in  itself  all  the  styles 
prevalent  from  tho  Late  Norman  to  the  debased 
Gothic  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation. 
The  restoration  has  been  carried  out  entirely 
through  the  exertion  of  the  owner  of  the  estato 
upon  which  the  church  is  situated,  Sir  John 
Dugdale  Astley,  bart.,  M.P.,  and  consists  of  a 
reredos  of  Caen  stone,  with  insertions  of  ala- 
baster and  coloured  marbles,  and  a font  of  tho 
same  description,  an  oak  communion  • table, 
covered  with  an  embroidered  frontal,  chancel 
stalls  of  oak,  an  encaustic  tile  floor  in  the 
chancel,  an  organ  by  Bevington,  with  a deco- 
rated exterior,  and  a division  made  between 
chance!  and  nave  by  means  of  a low  screen,  sur- 
mounted by  a traceried  arch  in  wood.  The  seats 
in  tho  nave  are  of  pitch  pine,  with  ornamental 
pierciugs  in  tho  bench  ends.  The  east  window 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Mr.Tarleton 
Cleobury,  of  London,  the  subject  of  the  centre 
compartment  being  “ The  Reception  of  the  Little 
Children  by  Christ”;  in  the  side-lights  “The 
Resurrection  and  Ascension.”  This  was  erected 
by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Astley,  as  a memorial  to 
a departed  child.  The  reredos,  pulpit,  and  font 
were  the  work  of  Mr.  Earp,  of  London ; the 
brass-work  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis ; the  altar- 
cloth  by  Mr.  Brangwyn,  of  London : all  from  the 
designs  of  the  architect.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
Wallis,  of  Market  Bason ; and  tbe  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  nndcr  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  William  Scott  Champion,  of  London. 

Lowestoft. — At  a vestry  held  in  Kirkley  church, 
the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Clemence,  for  the 
enlargement  of  this  edifice,  were  submitted. 
The  architect  explained  that  tbe  enlarged  build- 
ing  when  completed  would  seat  about  600 
persons,  the  present  chnrch  seating  but  200, 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  alterations 
and  improvements  were  stated  at  a rough  guess 
at  2,0001.  Tho  plans  having  been  adopted, 
a committee  was  formed,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number,  for  carrying  out  the  plans  for 
the  proposed  rebuilding  and  enlargement.  We 
underst-and  that  the  promised  subscriptions  to 
the  rebuilding  fund  amount  to  over  8601.,  and 
that  tbe  patron  of  the  living  has  promised  to 
erect  the  chancel. 

Knutton. — A now  church  at  Knutton,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Mrs. 
Sneyd,  of  Keelo  Hall,  in  August,  1872,  has  been 
consecrated.  Silverdale  village  now  comprises  a 
population  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  7,000,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  township  of  Knutton,  furthest 
removed  from  Silverdale  church,  is  springing  up 
another  village  known  as  New  Knutton.  The 
new  church  is  designed  for  tho  inhabitapts  of 
this  latter  place.  The  church,  which  is  of  the 
Early  Decorated  period  of  architecture,  of  plain 
character,  consists  of  nave,  64  ft.  by  25  ft.,  north 
aisle,  chancel,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  organ  chamber, 
vestry,  and  south  porch,  and  will  accommodate 
383  persons.  It  is  so  constructed  that  a south 
aisle  may  be  added  at  some  future  time,  should 
the  requirements  of  the  place  necessitate  en- 
largement. There  is  a bell  turret  with  one  bell 
on  the  west  gable  of  the  nave.  The  walling 
generally  is  of  Alton  stone.  The  roofs  are 
open-timbered,  and  are  covered  with  Stafford- 
shire tiles.  The  seats  are  open  benches  of  pitch 
pine  ; the  floors  are  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles.  The 
church  is  heated  by  hot  water,  by  Mr.  Walker, 
of  Manchester.  The  cost  of  the  church  (about 
4,0001.),  together  with  the  new  schools  and 
master’s  house,  has  been  defrayed  chiefly  hy 
private  subscription.  The  church  has  been 
erected  from  tho  designs  aud  under  the  superin- 
, tendence  of  Messrs.  T,  Lewis  & Son,  of  New- 
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castle,  by  Mr.  N.  Bennett,  of  Burslem,  Mr.  H. 
Twemlow  being  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Biliton.— Holy  Trinity  Chnrch,EttiDgsball,  hav- 
ing been  rebnilt,  has  been  re-opened  for  Divine 
service  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  build- 
ing is  in  the  plain  Early  English  style,  and  con- 
sists of  nave,  north  aisle, chancel,  and  transepts, 
with  an  organ-chamber  j and  a vestry  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  material  is 
Gornal  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  j the 
roof  open  timbered.  The  total  length  of  the 
bonding  is  90  ft.;  the  nave  25  ft.  wide;  the 
chancel  and  transepts  each  20  ft.  There  is 
accommodation  for  500  persons,  including  1-17 
children.  The  spire  has  yet  to  bo  added  when 
the  funds  are  forthcoming.  The  total  cost  at 
present  incurred  is  2,7601.  Mr.  Griffin  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Horsman  the  builder,  both 
of  Wolverhampton. 

TFoodc/reen.  (London).  — The  church  of  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  Bowes,  Woodgreen,  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
church  is  a plain  building,  in  the  Gothic  style, 
with  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles.  It  is  about 
110  ft.  long  and  GO  ft.  wide,  and  will  accommo- 
date 650  persons.  Its  cost  was  about  6,000L 
There  is  a stained-glass  window  in  the  chancel, 
given  by  Mr.  Samuel  Page,  of  Chitt’s-hill,  Wood- 
green.  Alderman  Thomas  Sidney,  whose  man- 
sion,  Bowes  Manor,  is  very  near,  gave  the  site, 
and  a large  sum  of  money — in  fact,  nearly  the 
whole — towards  its  erection,  and  a piece  of 
ground  adjoining  it  has  been  assigned  and  con- 
secrated as  a site  for  a tomb  or  mausoleum  for 
the  alderman  and  his  family.  The  architect  of 
the  church  is  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  the  builder 
is  Mr.  Foster,  of  Whitefriars  ; Mr.  J.  S.  Lee,  of 
Woodgreen,  being  the  surveyor. 


VAEIORUM. 

In  addition  to  Dehrett’s  Peerage  and  Dehrett’s 
Paronetage  for  the  year  already  noticed,  we 
now  have  Debrett’s  House  of  Com)nons  and 
The  Judicial  Bench  for  187-1.  It  appears  to  havo 
been  most  carefully  compiled  and  edited  by  Dr. 
R.  n.  Mair,  and  changes  up  to  the  end  of  March 
are  noted.  Giving  the  history  of  the  now 
Parliament,  it  contains  a very  large  amount 
of  new  and  interesting  matter,  and  must 

have  involved  a great  deal  of  labour. 

The  new  number  of  the  Leisure  Hour  says,  ns 
to  the  Portsmouth  Soldiers’  Institute: — "The 
old  ‘ Fountain  ’ Hotel  at  Portsmouth,  for  nearly 
300  years  the  great  resort  of  naval  officers,  the 
scene  of  ‘ Peter  Simple’s  ’ adventures,  has  now 
been  purchased  for  a ' Soldiers’  Institute  ’ 
through  the  exertions  of  Miss  Robinson,  who 
will  personally  superintend  it.  Of  late  years 
the  ‘ Fountain  ’ has  been  a den  of  iniquity,  only 
equalled  perhaps  by  the  ‘Blue  Posts,’  burnt 
down  a short  time  since.  Our  troops  are 
tempted  by  more  than  a thousand  gin-shops  and 
public-houses,  with  dancing-saloons  and  other 
worse  haunts  in  this  garrison,  and  have  no 
respectable  place  of  resort.  The  purchase  and 
transformation  of  the  ‘Fountain’  will  cost 
6,000?.,  of  which  4,500?.  are  already  subscribed. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  complete  this  sum,  and 
we  only  hope  that  enough  in  addition  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  trustees  and  committee  to 
enable  the  new  club  to  be  made  comfortable  and 
attractive.’’ 


HUsccIIiTOfa:. 

Ancient  British.  Remains  at  llkley. — 

Some  sepulchral  remains  have  been  found  at 
llkley.  Messrs.  Robinson  & Sons  commenced 
excavating  for  a new  block  of  buildings  east  of 
their  cabinet  works  in  Cowpastore-road,  near  to 
the  Midland  Railway  Station.  The  workmen, 
in  digging  out  for  the  foundation,  discovered, 
about  3 ft.  deep,  several  circular  walls  of  rough 
stones,  covered  over  with  slabs  of  stone  about 
9 in.  across.  The  hollows  contained  urns  filled 
with  spent  charcoal  and  calcined  bones,  'fhe 
excavators  also  came  upon  a rude  vault  lying 
east  and  west,  and  of  a rectangular  form, 
covered  with  a thin  stone  slab.  The  sides  were 
built  of  rough  sandstone,  without  mortar, — 
depth,  about  1 ft.  On  removing  the  top  cover- 
ing, there  appeared  the  ancient  outline  of  a 
human  form,  as  if  embedded  in  ordinary  brick 
clay.  In  the  earth  thrown  out  various  jet  orna- 
ments were  found.  A portion  of  grit  stone  of  a 
much  harder  texture  than  any  found  around 
Ilklejiwas  also  turned  up,  which  appeared  to  be 
nart  of  some  rude  statue. 


Cookery  for  the  Million. — A public  meeting 
of  the  supporters  of  the  National  Training  School 
of  Cookery  has  been  held  in  the  great  room  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  in 
the  chair.  The  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee stated  that  they  bad  undertaken  to  pre- 
pare a scheme  for  a permanent  training-school. 
They  had  made  additions  to  their  number,  and 
now  consisted  of  the  following  : — The  Hon.  E.  F. 
Leveson-Gower,  M.P.,  chairman;  Viscount  Bar- 
rington, M.P.,  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart.,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Alston,  Mr.  James  Bateman,  F.E.S.,  Mr.  Henry 
Cole,  C.B.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  F.  Du  Cane, 
C.B.,  R.E.,  Captain  Hans  Busk,  LL.D.,  and  Mr. 
J.  M'Gregor,  M.A.  The  Duke  of  Westminster 
said  the  scheme  of  the  committee  had  been  very 
successful  so  far  as  it  had  gone.  The  school  was 
now  self-supporting.  The  waste  of  food  was  as 
great  relatively  in  small  houses  as  in  large  ones. 
It  was  said  that  the  French  refugees  had  repaid  us 
for  hospitality  by  teaching  us  the  use  of  ox-tails, 
and  he  hoped  some  other  "ox-tails”  would  be 
found  out.  He  thought  the  committee  had  had 
good  luck  in  meeting  with  Lady  Barker.  Earl 
Granville  moved  : — "That  an  appeal  bo  made  to 
all  corporations,  benevolent,  and  educational 
institutiona,  and  the  public  generally  interested 
in  promoting  the  preparation  of  food  among  all 
classes  in  the  best  and  most  economical  manner 
to  place  on  a permanent  foundation  a National 
Training  School  of  Cookery.”  The  resolution 
was  carried  unanimously.  The  Right  Hon. 
Cowper-Temple  moved  that  the  following  be  the 
vice-presidents  for  the  year,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number ; — The  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Earl  Gran- 
ville, Earl  Cowper,  Earl  Brownlow,  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  Lord  Carington,  Lord  Wbarncliffe, 
Viscouut  Barrington,  Hon.  E.  F.  Leveson-Gower, 
Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Mr.  R.  C.  Browne  Clayton, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Freake,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Mr.  T. 
Brassey,  M.P.  He  said  England  was  pre-eminent 
in  the  production  of  good  food,  but  was  totally 
behind  other  countries  in  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  food.  He  thought  the  time  was  coming 
when  there  would  be  a general  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness for  the  initiation  of  this  movement.  The 
motion  was  supported  by  several  other  speakers 
and  passed. 

Typkoid  Fever  and  its  Prevention. — 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  Professor  Corfield,  M.D., 
medical  officer  for  Sb.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square,  gave  an  address  on  “ The  Preven- 
tion of  Typhoid  Fever.”  Enteric  or  typhoid 
fever,  the  lecturer  said,  was  a disease  of  the 
same  class  as  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  and  tbe 
like  diseases.  They  were  all  contagious,  directly 
and  indirectly ; and  if  enteric  fever  was  only 
occasionally  propagated  in  this  way,  the  reason 
is  because  the  poison  is  in  great  part  swamped 
in  a mass  of  liquid,  the  discharge  from  the 
bowels,  and  is  not,  to  a great  extent  at  any 
rate,  given  out  into  tbe  air  from  the  skin, 
lungs,  &c.  We  are  told  that  the  discharges 
in  question  do  not  contain  the  poison  when  they 
are  fresh  ; but  that  it  may  bo  developed  during 
their  decomposition.  Dr.  Corfield  held  that  this 
was  an  error,  and  a mischievous  one,  as  it  dis- 
couraged persons  from  attempting  to  destroy 
the  poison  by  disinfecting  tbe  discharges  from 
the  patients.  The  waste-pipes  of  drinking-water 
cisterns  should  end  in  the  open  air,  and  not  in 
drains,  as  they  so  frequently  do;  this  be  eon- 
sidered,  from  many  facts  which  had  come  before 
him,  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  spread  of 
typhoid  fever  in  London,  for  the  sewer-air,  which 
sometimes  contained  the  poison,  came  up  the 
wastepipe  and  contaminated  the  drinking-water. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  there  was  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion,  that  the  disinfec- 
tion of  the  discharges  from  the  patients  were 
most  important  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

A " Steeple  Jack  ” in  Edinburgh.— Some 
one  under  this  new  generic  title  has  been  en- 
gaged on  the  top  of  the  tall  column  in  the  works 
of  the  Edinburgh  Gas  Company,  examining  the 
state  of  the  structure  with  a view  to  its  imme- 
diate repair.  It  seems  that  part  of  the  stalk 
near  the  top  has  been  split  in  several  places  by 
lightning,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  good 
the  damage  by  encircling  the  brickwork  with 
iron  hoops.  The  " Steeple  Jack,”  in  order  to 
reach  the  summit,  had  recourse  to  the  nsiial 
method  of  flying  a kite  over  the  column,  which 
is  upwards  of  320  ft.  iu  height,  and  then  draw- 
ing himself  up  by  a rope,  to  the  free  end  of 
which  a couple  of  56  lb.  weights  wore  attached. 


Manures  Natural  and  Artificial. — Th 
was  the  subject  of  a lengthy  paper  read  befoi, 
the  members  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Farmer. 
Club,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Catebeside,  F.C.S.,  Mr.  T.  I 
Lansdell,  tbe  President  of  the  Club,  occupied  tl 
chair,  and  there  was  a numerous  company  i 
farmers  in  attendance.  In  treating  of  tl 
natural  manure  of  the  farm,  Mr.  Catebeside  sail 
he  would  suggest  that  a farm-yard  should  I 
built  on  a plan  resembling  a very  flat  fai]lA| 
The  yard  should  slope  very  gently  in  all  dirsi 
tions,  where  a tank  or  well  should  be  built  lar^i 
enough  to  store  a good  amount  of  liquid.  Th, 
must  be  fitted  with  a pump,  and  the  liqmi 
pumped  over  the  yard  in  dry  weather,  theret? 
adding  to  the  strength  of  the  manure  in  tl 
middle  of  the  yard,  and  also  of  the  liquc, 
Where  the  cattle  feed  he  would  have  good  sla; 
roofs  properly  spouted.  The  rain-water  K 
would  conduct  to  tubs,  as  it  was  always  usefr. 
tbe  excess  or  overflow  going  down  a drain.  • I; 
then  treated  of  artificial  manures,  and  concludi 
with  an  earnest  appeal  to  farmers  to  beconi 
more  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  soils  a: 
manures.  A long  discussion  ensued.  ] 

" The  Biggest  Thing  on  Earth.”— Ne' 
York  has  had  a real  sensation  in  the  world  | 
amusement.  The  Great  Roman  Hippodronrj 
which  Bamum  announced  some  time  ago,  1 
completed,  opened,  and  described  in  tbe  loci 
papers.  Everybody  who  had  stared  with  amaa 
ment  at  the  enormous  structure  so  rapid,, 
spreading  itself  over  the  entire  block  betwei 
Madison  and  Fourth  Avenues  on  Twenty-sixt| 
street  desired  to  get  into  it  when  it  was  openej 
A private  rehearsal  was  attended  only  by  abaj 
6,000  people,  but  at  least  50,000  desired  to  i 
admitted.  The  hippodrome  or  circus  seats  12,00, 
It  encloses  a space  inside  the  track  that  is  84 'j 
broad  and  270  ft.  long,  and  the  track  itself,  l&i 
out  in  an  ellipse,  is  one-fifth  of  a mile  la  lengt. 
Rising  nearly  20  ft.  all  round  it  are  the  seats  fi 
the  spectators,  divided  by  grades  of  upholatei’ 
into  gallery,  dress  circle,  parquet,  &c.  Fill' 
as  it  was  by  an  assemblage  of  10,000  or  12, ft* 
persons,  and  brilliantly  lighted  by  hundreds;: 
gas-jets,  the  scene  was  one  of  great  interest.)  ■> 

Soot  and  Sugar  in  Corrosion  of  Iron.:! 
At  a meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  a 
Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  E.  W.  Binney  e^t 
hibited  some  portions  nf  the  roof  of  the  railw: 
station  at  Salford,  whicb,  after  being  in  pk; 
four  years,  was  so  much  corroded  that  it  h. 
to  be  taken  down.  The  sulphuric  acid,  a,; 
soot,  from  the  combustion  of  the  coal  usedij 
the  locomotives,  were  named  as  the  probalj 
causes  of  this.  About  the  sulphuric  acid  tli( 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  as  to  the  soot  it  is  nob 
clear ; carbon  is  used  in  crucibles  to  preve. 
corrosion  or  oxidation  of  metals.  An  iron  ab 
however,  recently  sank  at  sea,  "tlirough  ti 
action  of  sugar  fit  enid]  upon  her  iron  plat 
producing  rapid  decomposition.”  Tbe  iron  coi" 
not  to  be  thus  or  in  any  way  docomg^osed;  b 
tbe  carbon  of  the  sugar,  or  tho  soot,  mig^ 
combine  with  the  iron  and  destroy  it  as  good  in.: 
reducing  it  to  something  like  pig,  or  disin 
grating  it  altogether. 

Birmingham  Builders.— The  dispute  I 
tweeu  tho  buildei’s  of  Birmingham  and  th 
labourers  has  been  settled  by  Mr.  Rupert  Kett, 
who  accepted  the  invitation  given  by  both  part 
to  arbitrate  iu  the  matter.  The  labourers  aak 
for  an  advance  from to  5ad.  per  hour,  aii 
after  full  discussion  and  a hearing  the  arbitra'J 
made  the  following  award  : — j 

“Vpon  the  distincl  uuderstantling  that  all  conflictiD  ^ 

trade  between  tho  emjiloyers  and  tha  labourers  shall  cel,; 
and  that  on  the  one  hand  the  men  now  at  work  be 
interfered  with,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  men  1st., 
on  strike  be  taken  into  employment  as  occasion  rea^j 
without  regard  to  conduct  during  tlio  strike,  and  ibir  i 
rules  worked  under  for  the  future  be  the  rules  sellledii 
me  on  May  1,  1872,  except  that  notice  for  a change  i 
glreu  on  the  lat  Norcniber  instead  of  on  the  Ist  DceemiP 
in  any  year,  and  that  changes  come  into  operation  on  [ 
1st  April  instead  of  on  the  1st  May,  the  other  times  asi 
notice  being  altered  to  suit  these  dates,  I award  that  I, 
wages  of  the  labourers  in  the  building  trade  in  Birai  : 
hum  be  raised  from  to-day  to  the  rate  of  SJd.  perhou; 
At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  a vote  of  thai;> 
to  Mr.  Kettle  was  unanimously  passed.  i 

The  Caterham  Lime  and  Chalk  Qua 
ries. — Tbe  Catc-rliam  Lime  and  Chalk  Quan: 
are  about  to  pass  into  the  bands  of  a coropaj 
which  is  now  in  course  of  formation.  Th 
quarries,  which  are  conveniently  situated,  cBi 
to  both  the  London  and  Brighton  and  Sou  i 
Eastern  Railways,  and  about  thirteen  miles  fr- 
London,  are  said  to  produce  lime  and  chalk]| 
excellent  quality,  for  building  and  ; 

poses.  The  capical  of  tbe  company  is  20,00< 
in  5?.  shares. 
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rigliting  in  the  Ashantee  Forest.” — 
content  with  having  given  numerous  excel- 
illnstrationa  of  the  late  Ashantee  war  during 
irogress,  the  spirited  proprietors  of  the  1 llus- 
id  Neivs  commissioned  Mr.  Louis  Desanges, 
■ediately  on  the  close  of  it,  to  paint  a large 
ire,  11'  ft.  by  10  ft.,  conveying  features  of 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  war, — 
iug  in  the  bush,  The  “ Black  Watch  ” play 
•ominent  part  ; Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and 
r officers  have  given  Mr.  Desanges  sittings  : 
jras,  further,  aided  by  the  sketches  of  the 
t who  went  out  for  the  Illustrated  News,  Mr. 
on  Prior,  and  the  result  is  a most  interesting 
:of  national  interest  and  importance.  Various 
ings  and  Ashantee  relics  aid  in  rendering 
xhibition  of  Mr.  Desanges’  picture  at  Willis’s 
BB  attractive;  and  all  we  have  to  regret  is 
'ant  of  sufficient  light  to  show  the  picture  to 
ntagc. 

,16  Maidstone  Surveyorship.— At  the 
■meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Mayor 
that  while  he  rejoiced  in  the  appointment  of 
Livingstone,  their  surveyor,  to  a situation 
lucrative  than  the  one  he  held  here,  he 
not  help  acknowledging  the  services  he 
rendered,  and  regretted  exceedingly  losing 
He  said  this  in  bis  capacity  as  Mayor.  The 
}yor,  after  thanking  the  Mayor  for  the  com- 
int  he  had  paid  biro,  respectfully  tendered 
laigiiation.  The  reason  of  his  resigning  his 
nt  office  was  because  he  had  received  a 
appointment  in  London,  having  been  ap- 
ed the  Kurveyor  of  the  parish  of  St.  George’s, 
ver-sqttare.  There  had  been  eighty  candi- 
for  the  office.  Twelve  of  their  number  had 
selected  to  appear  before  the  committee, 
his  number  had  eventually  been  reduced  to 
Hid  he  had  been  appointed  by  55  votes 
st  10, 

,6  Steam  Thrasher.  — At  the  Flemish 
of  her  Majesty,  at  Windsor,  is  a steam 
iiing.machine,  worked  by  a supply  of  waste 
to  the  furnace  through  a self-acting 
atus,  which  is  the  joint  invention  of  Mr. 
llead  and  of  Mr.  Schemiotb,  a Russian 
cer.  The  engine  is  worked  to  its  full 
? by  an  average  consumption  of  straw  equal 
ir  times  the  usual  weight  of  coal.  This  is 
lered  to  bo  a highly  important  invention 
ch  prairie  countries  as  those  of  Russia  and 
ica,  where,  in  wide  districts,  neither  coal 
ood  can  bo  had.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
riven  to  the  farm  by  her  Majesty,  on  the 
ler  his  arrival,  to  seethe  machine,  and  the 
1 Duke  Alexis  carefully  examined  it,  and 
I to  have  highly  approved  of  it;  as,  how. 
the  most  competent  agricultural  autlio- 
are  said  already  to  have  done.  It  was 
ted  at  Vienna. 

mingliam  and  District  Architectural 
liation. — Last  week  the  members  of  this 
ation  visited  the  works  of  the  rostoratiou 
li Martin’s  Church,  under  the  conductorsbip 
Barchitect,  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin.  The  archi. 
Ijfst  described,  by  means  of  drawings,  the 
^ as  it  was  originally,  and  at  the  time 
nt  was  cased  with  brickwork  in  the  days 
|trlea  li.,  and  finally  as  it  was,  before  the 
W of  restoration  now  in  progress  were  com- 
I d.  He  afterwards  exhibited  and  described 
Swings  illustrating  the  present  restoration, 
■onducted  the  members  over  the  works. 
I'having  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lljicb,  the  members  dispersed  themselves 
^ he  building,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Geen 
.tjlerk  of  the  works),  to  study  it  at  their 
Bj,  and  to  examine  the  various  relics  of  the 
Bit  edifice. 

h'.toration  of  Nether  Hall,  Pakenham, 
^k, — For  some  months  past,  works  of  an 
# ve  character  have  been  in  progress  at 
Hull.  The  architect  was  Mr.  P.  Webb, 
■ly’s-inn.  Tho  plans  were  submitted  to 
"i  builders  in  Bury,  the  result  being  that 
l^.Jrk  was  placed  in  tho  hands  of  Mr.  A. 

who  has  thus  far  carried  out  the 
T:t,  The  work  having  now  made  consider, 
•(ogress,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Greene,  gave 
•*1  Ttainment  to  all  Jfr.  Andrews’s  men,  as  a 
appreciation  of  their  skill,  energy,  and 
ftjonduct : and  tho  entertainment  took 
the  spacious  carpenters’  shop,  where  a 
ffijiy  numbering  upwards  of  150  sat  down 
imstantial  repast.  Mr.  W.  Pead  occupied 
'“lir,  and  was  faced  by  Mr.  George  Sparko 

S chairman.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr. 

jifcdy,  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  C.  G. 
Ui^Goodman  &,  Vinall,  architects,  London). 


Bere  Regis  Church,  Dorset. — The  church 
of  Bere  Regis  is  in  an  extremely  dilapidated 
condition,  and  a committee  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tho  restoration  of 
the  nave  and  north  aisle.  Mrs.  Lloyd  Egginton, 
the  chief  proprietor  of  the  parish,  has  under- 
taken  to  restore  the  chancel  and  south  aisle  at 
her  sole  cost.  A portion  of  tho  church  belongs 
to  the  Transitional  Norman  period,  bub  is  as- 
signed by  tradition  to  King  John,  who  is  said 
to  have  frequently  visited  the  Royal  Forest  and 
Palace  which  stood,  until  recent  times,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  church.  The  nave  roof  is  bold 
and  striking,  and  has  an  historical  interest,  as 
being  connected  with  the  memory  of  Cardinal 
Morton,  one  of  the  patrons  of  architecture 
during  tho  fifteenth  century.  The  cost  of  tho 
required  works  is  estimated  at  3,870i. 

New  Hospital  and  Infirmary  for  War- 
rington.— The  building  committee  to  whom 
have  been  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  tho 
arrangements  connected  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  hospital  and  infirmary  in  the  park,  met  at 
the  dispensary,  as  reported  in  the  local  Quardian, 
in  consequence  of  the  medical  committee  having 
advised  that  the  proposed  site  was  unsuitable. 
The  medical  committee  had  prepared  a report 
setting  forth  their  views,  but  as  the  plans  and 
specifications  were  completed,  and  the  com- 
mittee were  on  tho  eve  of  inviting  tenders  for 
the  erection  of  tho  hospital,  they  decided  not  to 
receive  the  report,  but  to  convene  a meeting  of 
the  general  committee  and  directors  of  the 
dispensary,  so  as  to  enable  the  medical  com- 
mitteo  to  make  any  statement  they  wished  in 
regard  to  the  site. 

The  Indestructible  Paint  Company. — 

For  the  Preservative  Solution  which  this  Com- 
pany  sell,  they  claim,  1,  that  it  is  colourless  and 
invisible ; 2,  in  no  way  does  it  alter  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface  ; 3,  it  prevents  the 
growth  of  vegetation  ; 4,  it  renders  stone,  &c., 
impervious  to  moisture ; and  5,  that  it  resists  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  and  changes  of  weather, 
not  only  preventing  but  also  arresting  decay. 
If  they  can  establish  these  assertions,  their  for- 
tune  is  made,  and  a great  desideratum  supplied. 
Tho  fact  that  this  composition  is  extensively 
used  in  the  restoration  and  renovation  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  says  a good  deal  in  favour  of 
it,  and  moreover  affords  an  opportunity  to  those 
who  desire  to  watch  the  effect  of  time  upon  it. 

“ Down  with,  the  Dust.” — According  to  the 
Scientific  American,  Mr.  C.  F.  Loiseau  has  dis- 
posed  of  his  right  to  manufacture  artificial  fuel 
from  coal-dust  in  Great  Britain,  under  his 
English  patents,  for  the  sum  of  §00,000  gold, 
and  a royalty  of  25  cents,  per  ton,  when  coal 
sells  at  from  los.  to  25s.  per  ton  in  London,  the 
royalty  varying  with  the  price  above  or  below 
these  figures.  The  purchasers  agree  to  manu- 
facture a minimum  amount  of  100,000  tons  the 
first  year,  and  after  that  to  keep  the  market 
supplied,  on  failure  of  which  the  inventor  can  , 
mannfacture  for  himself.  This  at  the  begin- 
ning, supposing  coal  to  sell  at  the  above  figures, 
would  give  the  inventor  the  neat  income  of 
§25,000  for  the  English  market  alone.  Mr. 
Loiseau  is  organising  a company  for  the  maun- 
facture  of  the  fuel  in  the  United  States. 

A New  Danger  to  Wine  Drinkers. — The 
ordinary  processes  of  adulteration,  remarks 
the  Globe,  are  not  the  only  source  of  danger  to  ' 
which  wine-drinkers  are  exposed.  It  appears 
that  a poison  lurks  in  the  bottles  as  well  as  in 
the  wine.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Acaderaie 
des  Sciences,  M.  Fordoa  denounced  the  mode  in  1 
which  bottles  are  cleaned,  by  rinsing  them  out 
with  small  shot.  He  has  discovered  that  by  this  ( 
process  a carbonate  of  lead  is  formed,  and  this  i 
attaches  itself  so  firmly  to  the  inside  of  the  glass  < 
that  it  can  only  be  removed  by  the  action  of  i 
acids.  Thus  it  happens  that  acid  wines,  which  i 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  dissolve  the  lead,  1 
and  the  wine-drinkers  take  the  huitful  mixture.  i 
Instead  of  lead,  M,  Fordos  proposes  that  iron  j 
should  be  used. 

Hospitals  and  Ventilation. — Amongst  the  ^ 
sabjects  to  form  the  exhibition  arranged  by  the 
British  Medical  Association,  at  their  approaching 
meeting  in  Norwich,  are  “Drawings,  Diagrams,  1 
or  Models  illustrating  the  Yentilalion  of  Hos-  1 
pitals  and  Private  Dwellings.”  We  are  asked  to  s 
invite  the  contribution  of  models  and  diagrams  f 
of  this  kind.  Communications  may  bo  addressed  c 
to  Mr.  C.  Firth,  St.  Giles-street,  Norwich,  the  1 
Secretary  for  tho  Museum  Department.  e 


1 The  Opening  of  Parliament-street. — lu 
I reply  to  Lord  Redesdale  on  this  subject,  the 

• Duke  of  Richmond  said  it  was  one  of  the  first 
f which  occupied  the  attention  of  bis  noble  friend 
, at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
. There  was  no  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
■,  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  present  nnder. 
! taking  was  due  to  any  dread  on  tho  part  of  the 

• department  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
[ go  farther  and  pull  down  more  houses  in  order 
[ to  complete  the  improvement.  There  bad  been 
I no  cessation  of  tho  works.  Sewers  had  to  be 
. made,  and  gas  and  water  mains  laid  before  the 
1 roadway  could  be  made.  These  were  now  in 
. progress,  and  ha  hoped  that  in  no  long  time  the 
I work  would  be  completed. 

' Lichfield  Industrial  and  Loan  Exhibition. 
An  exhibition  of  works  of  art  and  indnstry  has 
been  opened  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  Lichfield,  with 
appropriate  ceremonial.  The  exhibition  had  its 
I origin  in  a desire  to  assist  tho  art  class  formed 
, in  Lichfield  in  connexion  with  tho  Department 
, of  Science  and  Art,  and  tho  primary  ideas  on 
the  subject  have  undergone  considerable  ex- 
pansion. The  local  gentry  took  up  the  subject 
in  a friendly  spirit,  placing  their  collections  at 
. the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  says  our  authority,  the  Staffordshire 
Advertiser,  that  the  exhibition  is  one  to  be 
warmly  commended  to  the  patronage  of  all  who, 
in  these  days  of  cheap  travelling,  live  within 
' (say)  fifty  miles  of  Lichfield. 

A Hindoo  Workman. — A famous  Hindoo 
artizan,  named  Bhawoo  Ballnjee,  has  died  in 
Bombay.  He  constructed  numerous  model  loco- 
motive engines,  and  made  an  important  im. 
provement  in  tho  native  mode  of  manipulating 
gold  and  silver  thread.  Formerly  the  thread 
was  beaten  flat  with  a hammer  and  then 
stretched,  Bhawoo,  however,  invented  a ma- 
chine in  which  the  thread  passed  between  two 
steel  rollers,  and  thus  turned  out  "all  of  a 
sort.”  He  also  succeeded  in  making  iron  water- 
cocks,  having  a coating  of  brass,  thereby  re- 
ducing their  cost  from  29  rs.  to  9 rs.  His  savings 
amounted  to  30,000  rs.,  a third  of  which  was 
unfortunately  lost  during  the  cotton  mania. — 
Friend  oj  India. 

Proposed  Memorial  of  Archdeacon  Paley. 

Another  eflbrt  is  being  made — and  this  time  with 
a good  prospect  of  success — to  erect  in  Carlisle 
Cathedral  some  worthy  memorial  of  Arclideacoa 
Paley.  It  is  suggested  that  as  all  the  larger 
windows  of  the  cathedral  are  already  filled  with 
stained  glass,  "a  handsome  stone  pulpit,  with  a 
suitable  tablet,  would  perhaps  form  the  most 
fitting  memorial  of  Paley’s  great  service  to  tho 
cause  of  religion,  and  of  his  connexion  with  the 
cathedral  and  the  diocese  of  C.'uUsle.”  Tho 
Rev.  Canon  Prescott  is  tho  treasurer  of  the  fund, 
and  it  is  hoped  5001.  may  be  raised.  More  than 
half  has  been  subscribed. 

Death  of  Mr.  T.  Bell,  C.E.— Mr.  T.  Bell, 
the  local  engineer  of  the  Bristol  Water  Works 
since  the  foundation  of  that  concern,  is  dead. 
Mr.  Bell  was  originally  in  the  office  of  the  late 
Mr.  Simpson,  hydraulic  engineer.  When  the 
latter  came  to  Bristol  to  project  water-works, 
Mr.  Bell  was  selected  by  him,  on  acconiit  of  bis 
intelligence  and  energy,  to  carry  the  plana  into 
execution.  Since  then  he  has  been  local  engineer 
to  tho  company,  and  has  carried  out  all  the 
extensions  and  alterations.  Previously  to  bis 
coming  to  Bristol,  he  was  engaged  on  water 
works  at  Nottingham.  The  cause  of  his  death 
was  disease  of  tho  heart. 

Builders'  Liabilities.  — Edmund  Parsons, 
builder,  was  summoned  at  the  instance  of  tho 
Wandsworth  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Corsellis, 
clerk  to  tho  Board,  supported  the  summons. 
Mr.  Arthur  Soutliam,  assistant  surveyor  for 
Clapham,  said  tho  defendant  had  been  building 
at  the  rear  of  Roundell-street,  Clapham,  and  his 
carts  had  exit  up  the  footpath,  doing  damage  to 
the  amount  of  about  SI.  Defendant’s  foreman 
now  promised  that  the  footpath  should  bo  made 
good,  aud  Mr.  Ingham  ordered  an  adjournment. 
A similar  complaint  was  made  against  Messrs. 
Taylor  & Partridge,  who  were  dealt  with  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Proposed  New  Workhouse  for  Sheffield. — 

Mr.  Basil  Cano,  Government  Inspector,  met  the 
House  Committee  of  the  Sheffield  Union  on  the 
subject  of  a new  workhouse.  The  iuspector  re- 
ferred to  the  ovei'-crowded,  badly-ventilated  state 
of  the  present  building,  and  urged  that  the  time 
had  come  when  more  commodious  premises 
should  be  obtained. 
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The  New  Corn  Exchange  at  Cambridge. 

The  Cambridge  Corporation  are  about  to  erect  a 
new  corn-exchange,  the  foundation-stone  of 
•which  was  recently  laid  by  the  Mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge.  It  will  form  a room  168  ft.  long  by  55  ft. 
wide,  and  60  ft.  high  to  the  ridge.  On  the  south 
side  there  will  be  a transept  48  ft.  long  by  28  ft. 
wide.  The  whole  will  allow  space  for  220  mer- 
chants’ desks,  without  crowding,  and  the  cost  is 
put  down  at  6,0001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  E. 
Eowe,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
Elworthy,  of  Wisbech. 

Proposed  Erection  of  209  Houses  at 
Otley.— A company  of  gentlemen  belonging  to 
Bradford  have  purchased  a large  quantity  of  land 
in  Gay  Lane  and  Cambridge,  Otley,  on  which 
they  propose  to  erect  209  cottages  and  houses. 
The  plans  of  the  proposed  property  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Otley  Local  Board  on  Wednesday 
night  by  Mr.  Morley,  architect,  Bradford,  and 
were  approved.  The  houses,  when  completed, 
will  be  let  for  25s.  a month,  and  in  the  course  of 
a number  of  years  the  house  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tenant.  Already  a large  number  of 
the  bouses  is  bespoken. 

Landslip  at  Temple  Bar. — During  the  last 
few  days  the  contractors  for  the  building  of  the 
new  Law  Courts  have  taken  a portion  of  the 
front  cellar  attached  to  the  “ Haunch  of  Tenison” 
public-house,  Bell-yard,  Temple  Bar,  and  exca- 
vated up  to  the  cellar.  They  had  shored  up  the 
public-house.  A subsidence  of  the  footway  at 
the  Fleet-streot  end  of  Bell-yard  occurred,  which 
extended  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  width  of  the 
thoroughfare,  and  for  several  yards  in  length 
north  and  south.  The  traffic  was  stopped,  a bar 
being  erected  across  Temple  Bar  end  of  the  yard, 
and  police  placed  on  duty. 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  the  Eoyal  Senmen  and  Marines 
Orphan  Schools,  Portsmouth,  exclusive  of  cost  of  bricks, 
which  will  be  supplied  from  H.M.  Dockyard  Extension 
Works.  Mr.  T.  Dashwood,  architect.  _QuantUie8  by 
Mr.  Francis  Newman: — 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Polytechnic,  Hegent-street. — Wo  are 
glad  to  hear  that  the  managing  director,  Dr. 
Croft,  is  about  to  arrange  a series  of  lectures 
at  tho  Polytechnic  upon  instructive  subjects. 
These  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Saturday 
mornings,  by  competent  professors,  and  will 
form  part  of  tho  programme,  all  the  apparatus 
of  the  lustitution  being  made  available  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration. 


Moader  , 

Norris 

Borbidge  

Morey 

Eupley  k Son 

Boberts  

Light 

Cooper 

Quick  

Laurence 

Barnca 

Barton 

Ward  (accepted) 
Smith  


£7,350  0 
..  7,145  0 
..  6,650  0 
..  6,418  0 
..  6,350  10 
..  6,350  0 
..  6,t!95  0 
..  6,188  0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  house  at  Crowthome, 
Berks,  on  the  Wellington  College  Estate,  for  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Spnrling,  M.A.  Mr.  Edwin  Clare,  architect.  Qaaa- 
tities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Waymouth  k Sons : — 

Merritt  k Ashby  £3,025  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 1,976  0 0 

Nillby  ...  1,950  0 0 

Fish 1,089  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  (accepted)...  1,800  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premise 
street,  for  Mr.  L.  SUverberg.  Mr.  Charles 
tect : — 

Harrison  k Son 

Keeps  

Turner  k ^ns  

Kiddle  & Sons  

Ashby  k Sons 

Allen  A Son  

Newman  k Mann  (i 


•remises,  Great  Alic- 
■ ' Reilly,  arohi. 


£4,987  0 
4,149  0 
4,095  0 
4,075  0 
4,031  0 


:epted) 


For  new  hop  stores  at  the  GrilEn  Brewery,  Chiswick, 
for  Messrs.  Fuller,  Smith,  k Turner,  Mr,  Geo.  More, 
architect 

Eivett  £1,383  0 0 

Little  1,289  0 0 

Adamson  & Son  1,099  0 0 

Bangs  & Co.  986  0 0 

Ironfounder's  Work. 

Head  £530  0 0 


Old  London  In  Maps  (next  weak).— " Causes  of  .4rt’'(ia  ty 
J,  L,— G.  B.— P.— T.  D.— E.  J--T.  B.-M.  P.— F.  W,— B.  L,- 
J.  0-— J.  Q.  M,-B.  P.  * Co.— P.-A.  V.-E.  L.-B.  J.. 
j;C.  M.-B.  H.— Mr.  C. 

I are  compelled  to  dodina  pointing  out  books  and  g 
addressee. 

All  statements  of  frvets,  lists  of  tenders.  4c.  must  be  accomp' 
by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  net  uecessarll' 
publication. 

Nott— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  re 
public  meetlnijs,  rests,  of  course,  with  tbe  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


n words)..  Os.  6d.  i 


4s.  oj 
Oa  ail 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


e Office,  to  re 


" THS  BUILDER  " is  eupplled,  direct  from  tl 
In  any  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  oi  ma  per  an 
Payable  iuAdvance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  foramonnts  under  Ba.  Any  largoi 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Pott 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDRISm 


Advertisements  cemnot  be  receivedfor  tlie 
weelt's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock 
on  THURSDAY.  ^ 


Bath  Stone  of  beat  quality,  j 
RANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limifel 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants.  1 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depij 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdoij 
application  to  1 

Bath  Stone  Offi^ce,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [A)  ■ 


Pugin  V.  Molloy.— We  are  asked  by  the 
plaintiff  to  publish  a letter  from  his  solicitors, 
which  asserts  that  the  award  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Turner  “fully  vindicates  his  position.”  We 
have,  however,  received  a letter  at  tho  same 
time  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  which  puts  a 
different  face  upon  it.  As  we  cannot  open  our 
pages  to  a controversy  on  the  subject,  we  prefer 
to  print  neither  of  the  letters. 


Another  Public  Park  for  Sheffield. — The 
Page  Hall  estate,  of  140  acres,  has  been  sold  by 
auction,  and  Mr.  Mark  Firth,  a past  master 
cutler,  and  already  a considerable  benefactor  to 
Sheffield,  is  the  purchaser,  for  25,5502.  It  is  under- 
stood  to  be  Mr.  Firth’s  intention  to  set  apart  a 
portion  of  the  estate  as  a public  park,  and  to 
present  it  to  the  town. 

St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate. — A writer  points 
out  that  tbe  well-known  monuments  of  Sir  John 
Crosbie  (circa  1475)  and  of  Sir  Julius  Cmsar, 
Master  of  the  Rolls  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  the  latter 
the  work  of  Nicholas  Stone,  are  just  now 
exposed,  and  calls  for  some  interference  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  them. 

The  Burning  of  the  Dead. — Under  the 
title  of  “ The  Cremation  and  Um  Society, 
Limited,”  a company  has  been  registered  in 
London,  with  a proposed  capital  of  50,0002.,  for 
tho  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  necessary 
arrangements  in  connexion  with  the  process  of 


For  altoratioBB  at  the  Brown  Bear,  Worship-street, 
Bishopsgate,  for  Mr.  M.  UUiner.  Mr.  Edward  Browu, 
architect : — 

Higgs  £637  0 0 

Jago  & GrilEths  635  0 0 

Pringle  675  0 0 

Marr  668  0 0 

Palmer  625  0 0 

Cook  (accepted)  473  0 0 

For  new  schools,  Barnet-street,  Hackney,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London : — 

Dove,  Brothers £0,495  0 0 

■Williams  & Son 6,359  0 0 

Goodman  6,332  0 0 

Hook  k Oldry  6,095  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill 5,984  0 0 

Grover 6,966  q 0 

Eanor 6,806  0 0 

Nightingale  6,793  0 0 

Shellield 6,626  0 0 

Parsons,  Brothers  6,010  0 0 

For  a new  school  and  re«idence  at  Little  Stukeley, 
Hunts.  Mr.  Robt.  Hutchinsou,  architect: — 

Howard w...£535  0 0 

Lord  607  0 0 

Machin  602  0 0 

Edey  J 495  0 0 

AOen  480  0 0 

Smith  480  0 0 

Maile  467  16  0 

Richardson  451  0 0 

Cade...... 4-lo  0 0 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— 

Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  andi 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  Oil 
can  be  executed  without  a day’s  delay,-;! 
samples  and  further  particulars,  apply  ttj 
MANAGER,  at  the  Quarries,  Narberth^i 
R.S.O.  [Mi 


crematioa. 


Value  of  West- End  Property  in  London. — 

Tho  important  freehold  mansion  in  Burlington 
Gardens,  facing  the  University  of  London,  so 
long  occupied  by  the  late  General  tbe  Hon.H.F.C. 
Cavendish,  with  the  residence  adjoining,  was 
sold  by  auction  on  Thursday,  by  Messrs.  Rush- 
worth,  Abbott,  & Rushworth,  for  38,0002. 


The  Dover  Bathing  Establishment  and 
Aquarium.  — We  are  asked  to  state  that 
Messrs.  Nelson  & Harvey,  of  Whitehall,  are 
joint  architects  in  this  matter  with  the  gentle- 
men previously  mentioned. 


STONE  BROTHERS,  ' 

Bath  Stone  Merchants,  i 
supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries  s-h, 
Box  Ground,  Corsham  Down,  :i 
Farleigh  Dowk,  Combe  Down,  ; 
AND  Stoke  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office,  11 
London  Depot,  G.W.R.  Mileage  Station,  Paddingl 
Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  fixing.[A]| 


Asphalte.  I 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and  t; 

White  Asphaltes.  j 

M.  STODABT  & 0« 

Office  i ' 

No.  117,  Cannon-atreet,  E.O.— rAuTT.JI 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J . COOK  & H AMIH 
29,  Charing-crosa,  S.W.,  with  accuraqr. 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Ocl 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & 

Huafacturen  o( 


HI 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Huntingdon  Race 
Stand.  Mr.  Robt.  Hutchinson,  architect : — 

Edey  k Wildmen £380  0 0 

Howard 350  0 0 

Maile  345  17  0 

Richardson  314  0 0 

Balmer  340  0 0 

Cade  315  0 0 

Lord  307  0 0 


~^0  CHARLES  0COLLINCUS0  PAT^j 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINl| 
'-^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BCi 

Mia  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  evaiy 

36a,  BOEOUGH  Ed 


DUooimt  to  Builders,  T AMTinN 

lUustretod  Sheet  on  epplicstioa.  LUiNllUlN^aj 


For  a farmhouse  and  offices  at  Wistow,  Hunts,  Mr.  B. 
Hutchinson,  architect 

Brown £1,163  0 0 


TO  BBICKLAYER&  . 

TO  BE  LET,  BRICKWORK  (labour  nl 

In  Eight-rootned  Houses.  Constant  work,  summer  and  i 
for  a ateadv  man  and  staff,  to  build  about  four  boujesi'W  B. 
Apply  to  JORDAIN  i PAINE,  Blrkbeck  Works,  Ridl  • 
KingsUnA 


PERFECT  DAYLIGHT.' 


WHY  BURN  GAS  ? 


City  Street  Improvement. — The  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  have  resolved  to  contri- 
bute 370,0002.  towards  anew  street  from  King 
William-street  towards  Fenchnreh-atreet. 


CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTOR 

IMPROVE  NATURAL  DAYLIGHT  AND  SUPERSEDE  GAS 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


June  6,  1874.] 
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TaUcrsall’s, 

N Wednesday  last,  the  annual 
Carnival  of  England  took 
place  at  the  usually  qniet 
little  red-bricked  town  of 
Epsom.  This  is  a movable 
feast,  although  it  is  not  in 
the  Church  Calendar,  and 
hundreds  and  thousands 
make  it  a holiday,  although 
it  is  not  recognised  by 
authority.  Epsom  was  long 
famous  as  an  inland  water- 
ing-place, and  J.  llacky 
describes  the  life  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  his 
“JoumeythroughEngland.”  , 
“ In  the  morning  gentlemen 
saunter  about  in  their  gowns, 
at  the  wells,  as  at  Tun- 
bridge, or  play  at  bowls. 
After  dinner  wo  ride  out  on 
the  Downs,  which  are  very 
fine  indeed,  or  take  a 
coach  to  the  ring,  where 
[he  good  company  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  fair  weather,  and  at  night  a party  at 
raffling  in  the  long  rooms,  or  a bottle  at 
wern  finishes  your  evening.”  On  the 
[y  day  all  classes  seem  to  be  beside 
Iselves,  und  take  a violent  interest  in 
at  other  times  they  are  heedless  of  j 
mes  of  horses  are  on  every  tongue, 
ioh  horses  the  day  before  few  had  ever 
L . This  is  the  outer  view  of  horse-racing, 
lliero  is  an  inner  side,  which  is  represented 
■e  head-quarters  of  the  racing  world,  viz., 
IjrBall’s,  of  World-Wide  fame  as  " the  Comer,” 
^lled  also  the  “high-change  of  horseflesh.” 
&rd  Tattersall,  the  founder  of  this  establish- 
I was  born  in  1723,  and  commenced  life  as 
Jjir  to  the  last  Duke  of  Kingston,  brother  of 
pjiary  Wortley  Montagu  and  husband  of  the 
®|oua  Miss  Chudleigh.  The  Duke  died  in 
'3^ and  Tattersall  appeal's  soon  afterwards  to 
^^et  up  for  himself  as  an  auctioneer  at  Hyde 
^rner,  for  he  sold  off  the  stud  of  the  Duke, 
December  l-ltb,  1774,  an  injunction  was 
J-d  lor  to  prevent  payment  of  the  proceeds 
* Duchess,  who  was  then  under  indictment 
K^my,  In  Vj  tb,  Tq,tter8all’s  eetabliahment 
■Fequently  advertised  in  tte  public  news- 
Mi  and  in  1779  he  bought  the  celebrated 
^"Highflyer”  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  for 
» This  purchase  is  said  to  have  been  the 
%tion  of  his  fortune,  and  he  was  not 
lawful  to  tho  animal,  for  he  requested 
“i'tist  who  painted  his  portrait  to  intro- 
Ptinto  the  picture  a small  label  inscribed, 
,i«iflyer,  not  to  be  sold.”  He  also  named 
^)use  he  built  for  himself  in  the  Isle 
PH  " Highflyer  Hall.”  Tattersall  now  com- 
d a stud-farm,  and  opened  a subscription, 
f^'or  the  accommodation  of  his  customers, 
ftijulations  of  which  are  dated  1780.  This 
an  important  one  in  the  annals  of  the 
l>r  it  was  then  that  the  first  Derby  was 
‘“Tattersairs  soon  obtained  the  fame  that  it 
^ejrer  lost,  and  in  ” The  Bello’s  Stratagem  ” 
‘“■jirformed  in  1782,  FUtter  says,  » Oh,  yes  ! 
Mjied  at  Tattersall’s  as  I came  by,  and  there 
M Lord  James  Jesaamy,  Sir  William 
Ig,  and  Mr. , But,  now  I think  of  it, 


you  shan’t  know  a syllable  of  the  matter}  for  I 
haro  been  informed  yon  never  believe  above 
one-half  of  what  I say.”  Tho  old  auction- 
mart,  with  all  its  surroundings,  has  been 
swept  away,  and  a new  home  has  been 
found  at  Knightsbridge,  on  what  is  still  called 
by  courtesy  tho  Green,  near  Albert  Gate. 
The  original  place  was  situated  by  tho  side  of 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  entered  from  Gros- 
venor-place.  At  the  bottom  of  a rapid  descent 
was  a tavern,  bearing  the  appropriate  sign  of 
“The  Turf.”  Opposite  to  this  was  a gateway, 
leading  into  a garden-like  enclosure,  with  a 
solitary  tree,  where  tho  horses  were  tried 
and  examined.  The  subscription  - room  was 
designed  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Tattersall, 
author  of  “ Sporting  Architecture.”  In  the 
court-yard  was  a domed  structure,  containing  a 
pump  and  the  figure  of  a fox,  and  surmounted 
by  a bust  of  George  IV.  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
This  familiar  object  has  not  been  destroyed,  but 
was  moved  to  the  new  buildings,  which  were 
opened  by  Messrs.  Tattersall  in  1864.  Tho 
ground  occupied  at  Knightsbridge  is  nearly  two 
acres  in  extent,  and  was  laid  out  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Freeman,  the  architect,  with  due  atten- 
tion to  comfort  and  convenience.  Tho  frequenters 
of  Tattersall’s  are  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the 
community  j and  although  the  lower  order  of 
“horsy  men,”  the  blacklegs  and  their  victims, 
sometimes  make  themselves  disagreeably  con- 
spicuous, it  is  also  the  resort  of  high-minded 
English  gentlemen.  Besides  the  lovers  of  the 
turf,  all  those  who  buy  or  sell  horses  find  them, 
selves  at  some  time  within  the  sound  of  the 
Tattersall  hammer.  Mr.  Richard  Tattersall,  tho 
founder  of  the  family,  died  in  1795,  aged  seventy- 
two,  and  those  who  know  him  praised  him  for 
his  good  qualities.  It  was  said  that  be  died 
as  he  lived,  tranquil  in  his  mind  and  benevolent 
in  his  disposition;  and  that  from  his  indefatigable 
industry,  and  the  justice  of  his  dealings,  he 
acquired  a degree  of  affluence  which  was 
exercised  for  the  general  good  without 
ostentation.  His  portrait  painted  by  Thomas 
Beach  was  engraved  by  John  Jones,  and 
shows  a serious-looking  man,  dressed  like 
a well-to-do  farmer,  with  his  left  hand  resting 
on  the  Stud  Book.  Richard’s  son  Edmund 
succeeded  his  father,  to  be  succeeded  on  his 
death,  in  1810,  by  his  sons  Richard  and  Edmund. 
Richard  the  second  turned  his  attention  to 
the  foreign  trade  in  thorough-bred  horses,  and 
was  the  first  to  form  tho  extensive  business  of  the 
house  abroad.  Edmund  died  on  December  lltb, 
1851 . In  the  next  generation,  again,  Richard  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  who  died  three 
years  ago,  and  Edmund  Tattersall  by  his  nephew 

Edmund, — the  son  of  another  brother,  George, 

and  now  the  only  survivor  of  the  name,  and  the 
head  of  the  firm  at  Albert  Gate. 

We  ought  not  to  allow  the  rascality  of  many  of 
the  supporters  of  the  turf  to  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  a large  number  of  them  are  men  of  integrity 
like  Richard  Tattersall  and  John  Watson,  the 
training  groom,  who  is  described  by  Holcroft, 
the  author  of  the  “ Road  to  Ruin,”  aud  we  know 
that  Tattersall’s  has  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence  for  good  over  the  sporting  world  ever 
since  it  has  been  opened.  Betting  has  been  the 
curse  of  horse-racing,  and  the  cause  of  its  chief 
evils,  and,  as  old  moralists,  who  inveighed 
against  card-playing,  dicing,  and  play-acting, 
saw  good  in  horse-racing,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  sport  was  then  free  from  much  of  the  evil 
attending  it  in  tho  present  day.  The  history  of 
Tattersall’s  is  the  history  of  horse-racing  since 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  horse-racing  in 
England  has  a history  that  can  be  traced  for  a 
long  series  of  years  before  the  foundation  of  this 
establishment.  The  Saxons  were  fond  of  their 
horses,  and  Hugh  Capet  was  very  acute,  when, 
wishing  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Athelstan's  sister, 
he  sent  that  king  several  running  horses,  with 
saddles  and  bridles,  and  bits  of  solid  gold.  The 


favourite  season  for  the  races  in  the  middle  ages 
was,  as  at  present,  about  Whitsuntide,  and  in 
the  old  romance  of  “ Sir  Bevis,  of  Hampton,” 
occurs  the  following  interesting  passage  : — 

” lu  Bomer  at  "Whitaontyde, 

Whan  knightes  moat  on  Loraebacke  ride ; 

A cotirs,  let  they  make  on  a dayo, 

Steedea,  and  palfrayo,  for  to  aaaaye  j 
Whiche  horse  that  best  may  ren. 

Three  myles  the  cours  was  then, 

Who  that  might  rydo  him  should© 

Have  forty  pounds  of  redj'  golde.” 

Several  of  our  early  kings  were  breeders  of 
horses,  and  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  racing  was  a 
fashionable  amusement ; but  public  races  were 
not  established  until  James  I.’s  time.  New- 
market, York,  and  other  courses  gradually  grew 
into  celebrity,  and  Croydon  became  what  Epsom 
is  now — the  most  popular  course  near  London. 
More  than  200  years  ago  a meeting  of  Cavaliers 
took  place  near  Epsom,  according  to  Clarendon, 
“ under  pretence  of  a horserace.”  Newmarket 
early  established  its  reputation  as  the  metropolis 
of  racing,  and  as  it  owes  its  pre-eminence  to  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  its  race-courses  it  is 
not  likely  to  bo  superseded.  The  ground  on  the 
heath  has  been  the  property  of  the  Jockey  Club 
since  1753,  which  was  nearly  five  and  twenty 
years  after  tho  formation  of  the  club.  Sii' 
Thomas  Bunbury,  who  died  in  1821,  aged  eighty, 
had  been  its  steward  for  fifty  years.  It  was 
early  in  the  Georgian  era  that  the  practice  was 
commenced  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
adjourn  over  tho  Derby-day.  It  is  to  this 
custom  that  Warton  refers  in  the  lines  • 

" la  this  the  band  of  civil  chiefs  design’d 
On  England's  weal  to  fix  the  pondering  mind. 

Who  while  their  country's  rights  are  set  to  sal© 

Quit  Europe's  balance  for  the  jockey’s  scale  P” 

Professional  jockeys  are  of  late  introduction, 
and  it  was  formerly  the  practice  for  gentlemen 
to  ride  their  own  horses.  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  may  be  men- 
tioned among  the  ancient  gentlemen  jockeys, 
and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  private  matches 
between  gentlemen  were  frequent.  In  later 
times,  “ Old  Q.,”  the  noted  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
once  rode  his  own  horse  in  a race,  and  tho 
patrician  jockeys  of  his  day,  who, — 

“Smit  with  tho  love  of  the  laconic  boot, 

The  cap  aud  wigsucoinot,  tho  silken  suit,” 

wished  to  show  their  prowess  on  the  coarse, 
were  numerous.  So  many  different  qualities 
are  required  to  make  tho  perfect  jockey  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  his  class  is  a small  one. 
He  must  be  small,  but  strong,  intrepid  and  oool. 
He  must  work  bard  and  eat  little,  and  he  has 
the  mortification  of  knowing  that  when  ho  leaves 
off  wasting,  and  takes  to  a natural  diet,  ho  will 
gain  daily  in  weight  and  spoil  his  form.  How- 
ever, when  the  racing  season  is  over,  the  jockey 
usually  eats  to  suit  his  taste,  and  report  tells 
that  Frank  Buckle  always  ate  a goose  at  supper 
when  his  labours  for  the  season  were  ended. 
John  Oakley  was  a celebrated  jockey  in  his 
day,  and  it  js  said  that  he  was  the  only  man 
who  could  ride  “Eclipse”  well.  Buckle  won 
the  Derby  in  1802  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s 
“Tyrant”  (the  betting  being  seven  to  one 
against  him),  beating  “ Young  Eclipse,”  which 
was  considered  the  best  horse  of  his  year. 
Buckle  won  this  race  and  tho  Oaks  entirely  by- 
fine  riding,  for  it  was  said  that  Tyrant  was  one 
of  the  worst  horses  that  ever  won  a Derby. 
Samuel  Chifney  was  considered  the  6eau  ideal  of 
a jockey,  and  John  Day  acquired  the  honourable 
title  of  “ Honest  John.”  Day  rode  seven  stone, 
but  he  was  the  son  of  a man  who  weighed 
twenty.  The  pay  of  a jockey  is  not  specially 
great,  but  a successful  one  is  sure  to  obtain  large 
sums  from  the  gratitude  of  his  employers.  In 
1865  Lord  Stamford  is  said  to  have  engaged 
Jemmy  Grimshaw,  a light-weight  jockey,  at  a 
salary  of  1,0001.  a year.  Unfortunately  tho 
word  “jockey”  has  obtained  an  objectionable 
meaning,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  partly  due  to 
the  reprehensible  practice  adopted  by  many  of 
betting  on  the  race  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
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Chifney,  in  bis  ” Genius  Genuine,”  admits 
that  he  bet  against  the  horse  he  rode,  and 
George  IV.  dismissed  Eobinson,  one  of  the 
most°  successful  jockeys  of  his  time  because 
ho  was  worth,  a large  sum  of  money.  The 
names  of  race -horses  are  legion,  but  the 
fame  of  only  a few  becomes  a matter  of 
history.  If  we  take  the  winners  of  the  Derby, 
which  is  called  “the  blue  riband  of  the  turf,” 
wo  find  eren  there  but  few  names  which  are 
very  familiar  to  us  now.  Cromwell  took  con. 
siderable  interest  in  the  breeding  of  running 
horses,  and  had  for  a stud-groom  a Hr.  Place. 
His  “ cofBn  mare,”  so  called  from  the  cirenm. 
stance  of  her  being  concealed  iu  a vault  dui-ing 
the  search  for  Cromwell’s  effects  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  was  one  of  the  earliest  horses 
known  to  us  by  name,  and  no  horse’s  pedigree 
can  be  traced  further  back  than  Place’s  “White 
Turk.”  Charles  II.  imported  mares  from  Bar- 
bary, and  one  of  these  was  the  dam  of  “ Dods- 
wortb,”  which  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  racehorse 
whose  pedigree  can  be  properly  authenticated. 
The  Godolphin  Ai-abiau,  who  was  the  founder  of 
some  of  the  best  blood  among  racehorses,  was 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  “Plying 
Childers,”  who  was  bred  in  1715  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  was  considered  to  be  the  fleetest 
of  the  fleet.  He  ran  four  miles  in  six  minutes 
forty-eigbt  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  35i  miles 
an  hour.  “ Eclipse  ” was  foaled  iu  1701,  and  his 
reputation  was  so  great  that  it  has  been  said 
that  English  racing  may  be  dated  from  his  time. 
He  was  the  sire  of  160  winners,  and  a fortune 
to  his  possessor,  Mr.  O’Kelly,  one  of  the  foremost 
racing  men  of  his  day.  “ Herod,”  like  “ Eclipse,” 
beat  evei’y  horse  that  was  brought  against  him, 
and  also  left  a numerous  and  valuable  progeny. 
“Prunella”  was  the  dam  of  eleven  first-rate 
horses  whose  names  all  began  with  the  letter  P., 
and  is  said  to  have  realised  to  the  Grafton  family 
little  short  of  100,0001.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  racing  had  comparatively  little  sup- 
port  from  the  Crown  or  aristocracy.  James  II., 
William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I.,  were  all 
patrons  of  the  turf,  because  they  supposed  it 
their  duty  to  be  so,  but  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (the  “butcher  of 
Culloden”)  that  royalty  took  any  personal 
interest  in  the  sport.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Ascot  race  meeting.  Colonel  St.  Leger  founded 
the  Doncaster  races,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  the 
Derby  and  Oaks.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  racers,  as  he  won  the 
Oaks  eight  times,  and  the  Derby  four  times,  viz., 
with  “ Tyrant,”  in  1802  j “ Pope,”  in  1809  ; 
“ Whalebone,”  in  1810  ; aud  “ Whisker,”  in  1815. 

The  English  people,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  grow  up  with  a love  for  the  beautiful 
animal  which  ministers  both  to  their  necessities 
and  their  pleasures,  and  this  country  has  always 
been  recognised  by  foreigners  as  the  paradise  of 
horses,  so  that  naturally  all  must  take  a certain 
interest  in  the  records  of  the  turf ; but  unfor- 
tunately  so  many  evils  have  arisen  aud  increased 
with  the  growth  of  horse-racing,  that  those  are 
happy  who  are  contented  to  know  its  history, 
without  wishing  to  learn  too  much  of  its  practice. 

Tattersall’s,  as  the  head-quarters  of  horse- 
selling  and  horse-racing,  will  always  be  an  im- 
portant  institution,  and  was  never  more  distin- 
guished  by  honourable  management  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  It  ought  to  be  generally 
understood  that  the  firm  have  nothing  to  do 
with  betting  personally,  and  that  the  Subscrip, 
tion-room  is  managed  by  a committee  of  noble- 
men  and  gentlemen,  and  is  a club,  with  the 
members  of  which  Messrs.  Tattersall  have  no 
concern  in  their  business,  which  is  entirely  con- 
fined  +0  the  sale  of  horses  by  commission. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  CONFERENCE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tde  presidency  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
Buccessfal  architects  of  the  day  will  in  itself  go 
a good  way  to  insure  success  and  ^dat  to  the 
General  Conference  of  Architects  which  is  to 
be  opened  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  on  the 
15th.  Many  provincial  members,  and  pro- 
vincial visitors,  will  feel  an  interest  in  hearing 
the  opening  address  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
who  has  been  a name  wherever  church  archi- 
tecture and  church  restoration  have  been  carried 
on  in  this  country,  and  whose  works  aud  reputa- 
tion  are  more  generally  known  and  recognised 
among  the  professional  and  non-professional 
public  alike,  than  is  the  case  perhaps  with  any 
other  representative  of  English  architectural 


practice.  It  is  a fortunate  idea  also  to  make  the 
opening  meeting  the  occasion  for  the  annual 
distribution  of  the  professional  honours,  the  gold 
medal  and  the  Institute  prizes;  a ceremony 
which,  bringing  with  it  always  a certain  interest, 
a general  revival  of  goodwill  and  honourable 
emulation  among  those  concerned  in  it,  will 
derive  additional  value  in  this  instance  from 
taking  'place  before  a larger  and  more  widely 
representative  audience  than  usual.  It  was 
probably  the  fact  of  this  ceremony  taking  place 
at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Conference  which 
led  to  the  idea  of  further  illustrating  the  work- 
ing  of  the  Institute  prize  system,  by  restricting 
the  exhibition  of  drawings  this  year  to  those 
which  had  obtained  prizes  from  the  Institute, 
instead  of  leaving  it  open  for  the  contribution  of 
working  drawings  and  miscellaneous  designs 
from  the  profession  generally.  This  decision 
will  result  in  a display  of  much  more  finished 
drawings  than  were  seen  at  the  former  meetings, 
but  the  practical  interest  will  be  less  than  on 
those  occasions. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
tendency  of  all  this  is  to  emphasise  very  much 
the  position  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  in 
relation  to  the  country  societies,  which  are 
invited  to  join  in  the  Conference,  and  to  give  to 
the  whole  meeting  the  look  of  being  an  affair  of 
the  Institute  specially,  to  which  representatives 
of  provincial  societies  may  come  if  they  are  so 
minded.  We  should  scarcely  be  inclined  to 
say  “ unrcseiwedly  ” that  this  is  not  in  some 
respects  the  best  way  in  which  the  meeting 
can  bo  worked  and  regarded ; aud  that  the 
central  body,  with  its  long  standing,  its  privi- 
leges, and  its  gi-eat  advantages,  is  not  fully 
entitled  to  take  this  stand.  But  as  the  Con- 
ference is  supposed  to  represent  the  profession 
generally  in  this  country;  aud  as  it  is  one 
important  object  that  its  decisions  and  recora- 
mendatioua  should  be  as  widely  adopted  as 
possible,  iu  order  to  promote  uniformity  of  pro- 
fessional practice  throughout  the  land, it  is  right 
that  the  attitude  and  feeling  of  the  provincial 
branches  of  the  profession  should  be  fully  con- 
sidered  also.  The  part  of  the  programme  which 
we  have  already  alluded  to  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  whole  being  framed  veiy  much  from  an  Insti- 
tute  point  of  view;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  mass  of  provincial  architects,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  ability  and  standing,  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Institute,  will  look  at  the 
matter  in  exactly  the  same  light.  The  position 
of  the  provincial  societies  in  relation  to  the 
central  one  is,  in  fact,  somewhat  vague  and 
anomalous  at  present,  and  it  would  be  one  of  the 
best  works  which  such  a CouferenCo  as  this 
could  carry  out,  to  do  something  towards 
establishing  a more  definite  ground  of  relation 
and  co-operation  between  them.  The  existence 
of  a number  of  provincial  societies,  upholding 
local  rules  and  customs,  independently  of 
one  another  and  of  the  central  body,  is,  of 
course,  prejudicial  to  anything  like  joint  and 
corporate  action  of  the  profession  m the  country, 
or  the  assent  to  any  loading  principles  of  design 
or  of  architectural  art.  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  a contributing  correspondent,  at  (if  we 
remember  right)  the  first  Conference,  proposed, 
with  great  nai'vetJ,  the  annihilation  of  all  the 
provincial  societies  as  the  first  step  towards 
accomplishing  any  permanent  good.  This  is 
ono  way  of  looking  at  it — a way  more  downright 
than  practical,  aud  which  tends  towards  giving 
the  metropolitan  standard  of  practice  the  exclu- 
sive predominance ; a result  at  any  rate  only 
partially  desirable,  if  it  were  possible.  The 
other  principle  of  acting,  and  the  only  other  that 
would  at  all  tend  to  bring  abont  the  desired  end, 
would  be  to  widen  the  borders  of  the  Institute 
a little,  to  modify  the  tenour  of  its  rules  in  some 
instances,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  embrace  provincial 
as  well  as  metropolitan  conditions  of  practice, 
and  to  invite  the  various  societies  in  the  pro- 
vinces  to  co-operate  on  a more  equal  footing  with 
the  Institute,  and  to  adopt  the  part  of  branches 
of  the  latter  for  carrying  on  its  work  more 
effectively  throughout  the  country.  This  was 
the  system  strongly  urged  by  an  eminent  French 
architect  not  long  since,  in  regard  to  the  similar 
relation  between  the  profession  in  Paris  and  in 
the  French  provinces.  But  in  order  that  such  a 
unity  and  co-operation  may  be  carried  out,  it  is, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  necessary  both  that 
the  metropolitan  body  should  show  a dis- 
position to  take  the  conditions  of  provincial 
practice  further  into  consideration,  and  that  a 
greater  degree  of  cordiality  should  be  manifested 
towards  the  provincial  members  of  the  pro- 
' fession.  Wc  should  be  the  last  to  recommend 


that  the  Central  Society  should  in  any  way  «■ 

rogate  from  its  position  as  the  most  importeh 
and  leading  body  of  the  profession.  But  we  hd< 
complaints,  from  various  quarters,  of  a want  i • 
such  cordiality — of  a de  haut  en  has  style  of  i : 
ception  accorded  to  the  provincial  brother  (mi 
apparent  at  the  ordinary  meetings,  perhai 
than  at  the  conferences),  which,  if  such  co: 
plaints  ai-e  duly  founded,  argues  sometht 
amiss  in  the  working  or  the  spirit  of  the  Institdt 
and  which  at  all  events  cannot  serve  to  furtli. 
the  end  of  professional  union,  in  the  larger  sei:| 
of  the  word.  Without  attempting  to  pronouul 
as  to  how  far  such  complaints  are  just,  we  nt  I 
their  existence,  as  a fact  to  be  consideredt 
any  attempt  made  to  remove  the  obstacles  b.| 
unanimity  of  professional  practice.  j 

The  last  Conference  dealt  especially  w,' 
practical  subjects;  in  the  ensuing  one  ij 
artistic  element  of  architecture  will  be  soi ; 
what  more  represented;  for  the  paper  ^ 
Professor  Lewis,  on  the  second  day,  “'j 
Education  of  Architects,”  brings  up  a BiibA 
which  cannot  but  embrace,  in  the  cliscussionj 
well  as  in  tbe  paper  itself,  much  which  bearfi 
the  position  of  architecture  as  an  art;  ^ 
besides  this,  we  have  Mr.  Stevenson’s  paper,:, 
the  fourth  day,  “ The  recent  Re-actiou  of  Ti-I 
in  English  Architecture,”  in  which  no  douh^ 
questfon,  “ Can  these  dry  bones  live?”  wilS 
fully  applied  apropos  of  the  Queen  Auue  soj 
and  its  somewhat  unlocked  for  “ resuacitotiw 
What  are  the  lecturer’s  special  qualificationd 
the  treatment  of  so  difflcult  and  perplexk^ 


subject  we  do  nob  as  yet  know  ; if  in  the  pof; 
the  discussion  following  it,  any  ray  of  l!' 


is  thrown  upon  the  scene  which  may  serv 
give  some  logical  locus  standi  for  the  moderai) 
architect,  it  will  be  a notable  day  for  soni' 
those  conscientiously-minded  students  who  b 
too  much  originality  to  bo  satisfied  with  a cjl 
business  routine  of  professional  life,  and  -jj 
are  at  present  obliged  to  content  th^mseij 
with  doing  good  things  without  being  ablf 
find  any  good  reason  for  them. 
sional  I'esponsibilities  of  architects  wil'i 
treated  of  on  the  third  day  by  Proff'i 
Kerr,  who  may  at  least  be  expected  to  P 
with  the  subject  con  amore.  This  qucstioii! 
recently  occupied  the  attention  of  our  tijj 
marine  professional  brethren,  and  we  drew  al| 
tion  a bttle  while  since  to  a long  essay  onl 
subject  printed  in  the  “Revue  GeiieralfS 
1’ Architecture  ” (8ee|p."14-5,  ante).  It  is,,on'‘,, 
may  observe,  in  regard  to  which  we  not  only  il 
to  know  and  to  fix  our  own  position,  but  we  'r 
the  public,  our  employers,  to  know  it 
when  fixed;  and  as  reporters  for  the  pr 
nress  are  to  be  invited  to  attend,  we  hope  ' 
ill  take  due  note  of  a subject  which  cone 
the  client  as  well  as  the  architect. 

The  mention  of  the  relation  of  the  archv' 
to  the  public  suggests  a modification  of  tlieJJ 
ditions  of  carrying  on  the  Conference  whi<- 
might  not  be  too  late,  perhaps,  to  apply,  I? 

on  the  present  occasion,  and  which,  at  all  oz  I 

on  future  occasions  might  very  well  be  tnetr 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  general  public  sr, 
be  much  interested  in  questions  regarding  I 
routine  of  professional  practice ; and  on  <;f 
accounts  it  would  be  better  that  these  shout 
discussed  at  strictly  professional  meeti^’^  '! 
wo  think  it  would  be  worth  whde 
experiment  of  advertising,  jibJ  opening  to- 
public  at  large,  one  or  of  the  meeting, 
which  subjects  belonging  purely  to  the 
side  of  tho  pi’ofession  are  to  be  discusaefll 

illustrated.  It  is  a standing  complaint  that) 
public  are  ignorant  of,  and  uninterested  mil 
of  architecture.  They  are  ce/tn 


ignorant,  for  the  most  part,  of  its  pnne  - 
a'nd  history,  but  uninterested  in  it  we  t 
they  are  not;  and  it  would  be  worth 
to  try  whether  a general  audience  c, 
not  be  got  to  listen  to  a paper  or  two  by  a- 
tccts  eminent  for  their  artistic  abilities, 
trating  some  phase  in  architectural  art;.l 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  renderji 
papers,  and  the  discussions  they  would  i 
rise  to,  interesting  to  educated  people  8®°®^ 
as  well  as  instructive  or  suggestive  to  thei 
fessional  portion  of  the  meeting.  This 
just  the  same  principle  which  has  be^  ' 
one  sense,  so  successful  at  the 
where  ecclesiastics  iectnro_  and  hold  ar^^^ 
on  subjects  connected  with  Church  p i 
and  Church  polity,  for  the  benefit  ot 
audiences  of  la, men.  There  is  little  fea  . 
the  discussions  on  the  architectural  p . 
wonM  reach  anything  Hie  the  point  ami  ra« 
■of  religious  hostilities;  and  so  far  the  mea. 
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ight  be  duller,  certainly,  than  those  at  the 
lurch  Congresses  ; but  wo  cannot  help  thinking 
at  something  might  be  done  in  this  manner  to 
ipulariae  architecture  and  architects,  and  to 
ndor  the  Architectural  Conferences  a means  of 
jratiating  the  profession  with  the  public  as 
ill  as  with  each  other.  It  would  be  necessary 
engage  a larger  room  specially  for  the  public 
letings,  but  the  increased  attendance  which 
8 publicity  would  induce,  even  on  the  part  of 
3 architects,  might  render  it  quite  worth  while 
do  this.  We  leave  the  idea,  at  all  events,  for 
|i  consideration  of  those  who  may  bo  irame- 
'tely  concerned  in  the  working  of  this  or  future 
pferences. 


lUfiNITURE  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
' EXHIBITION. 

'he  display  of  furniture  and  decorative  art  in 
leries  VII.  and  IX.,  though  less  varied  and 
iresting  in  some  ways  than  on  former  occa- 
18,  exhibits,  in  regard  to  the  furniture  in 
licular,  a decided  improvement  in  really 
Stic  qualities  of  treatment,  a reaction  from 
1 taste  for  very  angular  and  ostentatiously 
ward  forms,  which  was  very  lately  so  preva- 
. _A  groat  part  of  one  side  of  Room  VII.  is 
ipied  by  a complete  scheme  for  the  " decora- 
of  a room,”  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson  & 
},  including  a wainscot,  door,  wall-paper,  and 
place.  The  wainscot  consists  of  a dull  red- 
id  wood  for  the  stiles,  with  panels  of  a darker 
i with  a Japanese  “key-pattern”  diaper 
itly  cut  on  the  surface,  and  longitudinal 
ils  above,  filled  in  with  ornamental  tiles  with 
iher  strong  yellowish  ground.  The  paper  is 
iventional  representation  of  leaves  and  fruit, 
ding  tones  of  ^ey,  green,  orange,  and 
16 : the  eliect  so  far  is  very  rich  and  harmo. 

} without  being  iu  any  degree  too  pronounced, 
door,  with  conventional  ornament  painted 
hite  and  very  light  grey  on  a dark  ground, 
;h_both  pleasing  and  novel  in  itself,  is  out 
eping  with  the  rest,  aud  seems  to  have,  in 
■d  to  colour,  no  relation  to  it.  Tbo  yellow 
i of  the  tiles  in  the  wainscot  and  fire-place 
6 a difficulty  iu  this  way,  and  are  not  very 
to  harmonise  with  an  extended' scheme  of 
•ation.  In  the  furniture  the  prevalent 
nised  ” and  gilt  process  is  of  course  a good 
L'cprosented.  A pleasing  specimen  of  this 
of  execution,  with  incised  and  gilt  orna- 
, IS  the  cabinet  aud  secretaire  by  N.  W. 
y (3,927),  for  Messrs.  Gillow  &,  Co.  j but 
ainted  panel  figures  would  Lave  been  much 
r with  a merely  gilt  or  decorated  back- 
id,  and  not  an  attempt  at  landscape.  There 
her  too  great  a run  on  picture  panels  in 
-are  just  now,  but  it  does  not  do  to 
ipt  too  much  in  this  way.  Near  this 
■a.  Cox  & Sons  show  a hanging  cabinet  of 
tian  detail,  with  figures  and  lotos-plants  on 
^ouud  in  the  panels,  and  the  “ winged 
device  filling  up  the  cornice,  which  has 
0d  character  : a quality  which  the  adjoining 
^ of  Messrs.  Gregory  & Co.  (3,936-7-8)  are 
in  want  of.  Mr.  Shoolbred’s  Italian 
>ard  is  a large  and  ambitions  article  in 
ed  wood,  very  well  finished  and  good  in 
al  design  and  idea,  but  somewhat  weak  iu 
j the  treatment  of  the  panels  of  the  lower 
18  best  point.  A striking  contrast 
3,  and  in  o-T^ry  way  a higher  class  of  thing, 
asrs.T.  & H.  Soott’s  “walnut  aud  mar- 
Sr  Midland  Hotel 

(■  Co.).  This  is  a noblo,  massive 

Hot  furniture,  in  unpolished  wood,  generally 
||o  in  feeling,  but  partaking  of  Jacobean 
•jeter  in  detail  j the  carved  ornament  is 
JjQghly  wooden  in  oharactor,  and  all  pre- 
Jthe  appearance  of  being  sunk  from  the  sur- 
fend  not  applied  : the  inlaid  panels  have  a 
teffect  J the  only  mistake  is  iu  the  ornament 
m overhanging  cove  of  the  cornice,  with 
b:  ragged  naturalistic  foliage  gilt : it  would 
P rth  while  to  alter  the  decoration  of  this 
Swhich  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  teat : 

this  is  apiece  of  furniture  well  worthy 
jTeab  establishment  in  which  it  is  to  be 
rl.  The  Oriental  furniture  by  Mr.  School. 
M,962.5)  is  pretty  aud  effective,  but  rather 
81  unity  of  moG/  and  style  j the  large  cup- 
,i  with  its  heavy  angle  shafts 

llimgling  of  liglit  and  dark  woods,  is  a fine 
? ot  work,  however.  Another  piece  of 
Jure  for  the  Midland  Hotel,  in  “ebouised 
I"  n (3,910),  (leaignea 

Vj.  U i . Henry  ; this  is  not  equal  to  the  side- 

gbefove mentioned, butis  agoodpieoc  of  work 
?!  kind,  and  the  panels  are  properly  and  taste- 


fully  painted.  H.  & J.  Saleur’s  ebony  cabinet 
inlaid  with  ivory  (3,961)  is  a beautiful  piece  of 
execution  in  the  “ architectural  ” style,  with  a 
good  “plan,”  but  the  ornamental  inlay  is  very 
poor  and  commonplace  in  design  ; nor  can  more 
be  said  for  the  inlaid  piano  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  (3,942),  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Jacob, 
but  which  really  has  very  little  “ design  ” about 
it.  There  seems  a singular  lack  of  novelty  or 
fancy  iu  the  treatment  of  pianofortes  generally, 
even  by  firms  which  tuim  out  very  artistic  work 
of  other  descriptions.  The  carved  chair,  “with 
seat  and  back  of  applique  blue  silk  on  darker 
blue  velvet,  worked  by  the  “ School  of  Art- 
Needlework”  (3,969),  is  an  effective  thing, 
with  a little  too  much  blue  about  it,  though  this 
goes  well  with  the  dark  (ebouised  ?)  wood. 
The  sideboard  in  stained  oak  by  W.  S.  Morton  & 
Co.  (3,954)  has  a good  deal  of  originality  in  the 
treatment  and  character  of  the  detail  j the 
carved  ornament  is  kept  very  flat,  in  panels  with 
ebony  margins  j there  is  a distinct  stylo  about 
the  whole  which  is  commendable.  The  brown 
and  silver  cabinet,  f.e.jlsilver-stenoilled  ornament 
on  a^brown  ground,  by  Messrs.  Gillow  & Co. 
(3,935),  is  a very  pretty  work, with  some  novelty 
in  the  effect;  but  it  is  a style  of  ornamentation 
which  would  almost  require  to  be  carried  out 
throughout  an  apartment,  for  scarcely  anything 
else  would  go  with  it  very  well. 

^ Some  specimens  of  glass.cutting  and  engra- 
ving in  one  of  the  centre  cases  are  good;  those 
of  Pellatt  Wood  being  the  most  showy,  those 
bearing  the  name  of  Barnes  the  most  artistic. 
What  the  glass  articles  of  Messrs.  Philips  & 
Pearce,  in  another  case,  were  sent  here  for,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  A massive  stand 
chessboard  with  carved  “men,”  by  P.  Jurschina 
(Vienna),  is  a first-rate  piece  of  workmanship, 
but  presents  nothing  now  in  fancy,  the  pieces 
taking  the  form  of  armed  men,  &c., — an  old 
enough  idea.  The  specimens  from  the  Wor- 
cestershiro  Porcelain  Works,  which  fill  a case, 
show  a very  pleasing  tone  of  light  drab  ware, 
with  coloured  figures  of  birds,  insects,  &c.,  in 
relief,  but  the  whole  have  the  effect  of  being 
somewhat  tame  imitations  of  Oriental  work ; 
the  shapes  and  outlines  are  mostly  good. 

In  Room  IX.  Messrs.  Doulbon  & Co.’s  pottery 
claims  I’ecoguition  for  richness  of  tone  and 
surface  in  mauy  of  the  articles  (vases,  &c.) 
exhibited ; their  tile  decoration  for  a wall  has 
merit,  and  the  figures  of  “Venice”  and 
“ Florence,”  introduced  in  largo  panels,  are  of 
a higher  class,  in  design  aud  feeling,  than  we 
generally  see  in  this  kind  of  work.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  lack  of  painted  tile  designs,  of  whioh 
those  designed  by  Mr.  Mojr  Smith  (3,741-5-6), 
small  series  of  subjects,  are  fanciful  aud  pretty, 
and  suitable  for  the  mode  of  execution.  Messrs. 
Minton,  who  send  these,  also  exhibit  a case  con. 
taining  what  may  be  regarded  as  experiments  in 
the  artistic  treatment  of  porcelain;  a collection  of 
ware  showing  the  first  introduction  of  working 
in  coloured  porcelaiu  clays.  “The plateau,  with 
a female  figure  watering  flowers,  executed  by 
M.  Solon,  is  the  first  specimen  ever  made  in 
which  all  the  colours  are  obtained  by  staining 
the  porcelain  and  firing  them  in  the  biscuit, 
oven.”  The  articles  ornamented  by  this  process 
would,  no  doubt,  find  many  admirers  among  the 
public;  but  the  artistic  tesulb  is  not  worth 
much,  as  it  is  simply  an  attempt  to  give  to 
pictures  on  tiles  the  realism  and  freedom  of 
water-colour  drawings  on  paper,  which  of  course 
cannot  be  done.  There  is  a style  of  design,  of 
a conventional  nature,  which  can  be  cai-ried  out 
with  great  effect  ou  tiles.  The  attempt  to  go 
beyond  this,  and  to  make  tile-picturea,  is  rather 
a predominant  error  in  works  issued  from  “ Min- 
ton’s Art.pottery  Studio”;  though  it  is  natural 
that  a house  which  has  so  long  occupied  such  a 
position  in  the  art  should  be  inclined  to  act  on 
the  “nothing  like  leather”  principle,  and  try 
to  do  everything  on  tiles.  Other  big  panels  of 
tiles,  painted  over  with  flowers  and  animals,  ai’o 
scattered  about — things  of  whioh  no  one  can  see 
the  good.  The  culmination  of  pottery-art  here, 
however,  is  the  great  chimney-pieco  and  look- 
ing-glass  frame,  with  architrave  round,  in 
glazed  pottery,  with  large  painted  tile-subjects 
in  panels,  the  whole  intended  for  the  Holborn 
Viaduct  railway  station.  The  merits  of  the  work 
seem  to  be  divided  between  Messrs.  Maw  & Sons 
and  Messi’s.  W.  B.  Simpson  & Sons ; as  to  the  re- 
sult perhaps  the  only  thing  that  can  be  decisively 
said  about  it  is  that  it  is  ver^  large.  Wo  have 
before  pointed  out  that  the  blunt  edges  and 
wavy  uncertain  contours  of  glazed  pottery  pre- 
elude  any  success  in  imitating  in  this  material 
the  effect  of  architectural  carved  oruameut;  it 


'must  have  its  own  style  of  design,  if  it  is  to  be 
used  successfully.  A rather  similar  remark  may 
perhaps  apply  to  Mr.  Turpin’s  elaborate  specimen 
of  circular  parquetry  design  laid  down  in  this 
room ; the  design  is  too  florid  and  carpet-like, 
and  does  not  follow  forms  natural  to  wood  design. 
The  small  stained-glass  fire-screen  by  Messrs. 
Cox  & Sons,  to  be  seen  here,  is  as  pretty  and 
suitable  a piece  of  furniture  for  a room  as  could 
be  seen  ; it  is  a repetition  of  an  idea  illustrated 
by  the  same  firm  last  year,  but  with  improve- 
ment  in  the  treatment  of  the  wood  framing. 

The  specimens  of  embroidery  from  the  School 
of  Art.needlework  fill  two  cases,  with  large  pieces 
of  work  in  very  bright  and  rich  materials,  the 
designs  partaking  chiefly  of  the  character  of 
large  floral  spray  patterns : the  whole  are  stated 
to  be  shown  “as  examples  of  artistic  work,”  and 
not  of  mere  manual  skill.  The  artistic  element 
here,  however,  is  not  so  prominent  as  this  pro- 
fession would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  should  be ; 
and  we  should  say  the  handiwork  was  better 
then  the  design.  The  smaller  pieces,  borders, 
&c.,  show  the  most  taste. 

_ As  specimens  of  high-class  ornamental  de- 
sign and  art-workmanship,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass  the  damascened  work  of  Zuloaga,  lent  by 
Mr.  Morrison.  All  the  qualities  which  should 
characterise  good  ornament  are  present  in  this 
work,  iu  which  the  symmetry  and  finish  of 
Renaissance  design  are  combined  with  a richness 
and  effectiveness  of  tone  and  general  treatment 
rather  characteristic  of  Gothic  work.  The  execu- 
tion is  really  faultless ; and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  in  these  specimens  of  a form  of  art 
but  little  practised  at  present  we  have  some  of 
the  finest  modern  art-work  to  be  found  in  any 
school  or  country. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  AND 
MANAGEMENT  BILL. 

SrxcE  the  inquiry  was  commenced  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
various  parties  have  attended  the  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Board,  in  conse- 
quence, have  determined  on  a variety  of  amend- 
ments, and  submitted  them,  in  a printed  form, 
to  the  select  committee.  Some  opposition  will 
be  removed  by  the  alterations  which  have  been 
made. 

All  the  clauses  relating  to  ''fira-resisting*' 
buildings  are  taken  out.  A clause  authorising  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  examine 
candidates,  and  grant  certificates  to  persons 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  surveyors  of 
the  IBoard  under  the  new  Act,  is  inserted ; and 
the  clause  of  the  present  Act  which  entitles  a dis- 
trict surveyor,  if  prevented  from  attending  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  to  appoint,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Board,  some  other  person  as  his 
deputy,  is  brought  back. 

Tuesday  last  was  occupied  by  the  examination 
of  Captain  Shaw,  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade,  who  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  those  clauses  in  the  Bill  with 
reference  to  the  construction  of  buildings  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  fires.  At  the  close  of 
Captain  Shaw’s  evidence,  the  Committee  ad- 
journed until  Thursday,  when  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  was  again  taken, 
and  the  Committee  further  adjouraed  until  Mon- 
day next,  when  the  investigation  will  bo  resumed. 


FARMSTEADS  AND  FARMHOUSES. 


AECIIITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers, held  last  Friday  evening,  the  29th  ultimo, 
Mr.  n.  0.  Boyes  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Chapman 
Field  was  elected  a member. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paico)  announced 
that  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciatiou,  had  been  nominated  to  represent  them 
at  the  forthcoming  Conference  to  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects;  and  that 
during  the  Conference  week  there  would  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Alliance,  the  com. 
mifctee  being  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  Mr.  Roger  Smith, 
Mr.  Rickman,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews. 

Mr.  Colville  Browne,  M.R.A.C.,  then  read  a 
paper  on  “ Farmsteads  and  Farmhonses.”  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  be  said  that  unfortu- 
nately architects  were  seldom  called  upon  to 
design  entirely  now  sets  of  buildings,  additions 
being  generally  carried  out  to  buildings  under 
repair.  Ho  would  first  note  the  principles  in 
view,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  should  bo  carried 
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out.  Farming  might  be  diTidecI  into  five  olasaes  : 

1.  Pastoral,  -which  comprised  breeding  and 
rearing  ; thus  sheep-farms  in  the  Highlands, 
that  of  cattle  in  the  Lowlands.  Although  very 
extensive  generally,  these  farms  needed  only  the 
most  primitive  accommodation,  viz.,  stells,  -which 
consisted  of  double  walls,  with  trees  planted 
inside,  shelter  being  the  first  consideration; 
and  an  encloanre  to  be  used  -when  marking 
the  sheep.  2.  Carse  farming  demanded  the  next 
simplest  forms  of  buildings,  viz.,  erections 
-wherein  to  store  the  grain  grown  iu  the  rich 
level  of  clays  between  two  hills,  suoh_  as 
the  Carse  of  Cowrie.  3.  Dairy  farming, 
-where  more  expensive  bnildings  were  required. 

4.  Suburban  farming,  which  was  entirely  diffe- 
rent from  any  of  the  foregoing,  it  very  frequently 
being  the  best  policy  to  sell  the  straw  in  town 
and  cart  dung  back.  A new-  milk-trade  -was 
generally  allied  to  this  branch,  of  which  one 
great  feature  was  economy  of  litter,  a point  of 
great  importance,  necessitating  great  care  in  the 
planning  of  the  various  sheds  and  yards.  5. 
Lastly,  they  had  mixed  husbandry,  or  ordinary 
common  farming.  The  two  last  were  the  most 
important  and  the  most  common. 

An  architect  should  always  bear  in  mind  the 
five  important  objects  of  farm-buildings  : (1)  the 
comfort  and  growth  of  live  stock ; (2)  the  accu- 
mulation and  preservation  of  manure  ; (3)  the 
preparation  and  storage  of  grain ; (L)  the 

storage  of  cake,  artificial  manures,  and  wool,  and 
duplicates  of  steam-tackle  ; and  (5)  economy  of 
labonr,  also  of  straw,  roots,  and  water.  The  site 
of  the  buildings  depended  upon  the  size  of  the 
farm.  Thus,  if  the  occupation  be  very  large, 
the  homesteads  should  be  scattered,  and  field- 
bams  should  be  used.  With  regard  to  the  form 
of  the  farm,  as  a rale  the  buildings  were  needed 
in  the  centre,  but  certainly  in  the  centre  of  the 
arable  land.  Variation.?  would  arise  according 
to  the  supply  of  water  as  food  and  power;  and 
-with  respect,  to  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  a 
sheltered  site  was  the  most  preferable.  As 
straw  was  the  most  bulky  and  heaviest  item  on 
the  farm,  as  a matter  of  course  it  demanded 
their  first  attention,  the  next  bulky  item  being 
roots.  With  regard  to  the  rickyard  it  should  be 
level,  and  might  be  surrounded  by  an  ordinary 
-wall,  although  a sunken  fence  was  better  for  circu- 
lation. Staddlea  neediiot  be  provided  for  any  crop 
but  wheat,  and  as  a rule  they  would  provide  small 
round  staddles  in  the  North,  whereas  in  the 
South  long  stacks  -n’ere  the  rule.  Concerning 
the  covering  in  a rickyard,  this  would  pay  only 
when  the  whole  of  the  stacks  were  brought  home, 
and  when  the  locality  was  subject  in  the  harvest 
season  to  sudden  showers.  A cost  of  Is.  4d.  per 
acre  to  Is.  6d.  would  serve  as  a basis  of  calcii- 
ting  the  limit  of  expense  in  a yard,  roofing,  &c. 
The  use  of  the  barn  was  to  store  grain  and  pre- 
pare it  for  market,  and  its  size  would  be 
regulated  by  the  class  of  farming;  its  doors 
should  be  wide  and  high,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  building  vermin  proof.  The  chaff-house 
should  he  partitioned  off'  from  the  lower  barn, 
over  the  thrashing-machine. 

With  respect  to  the  ' cattle-sheds,  byres 
economised  space ; and  as  a caution  he  would  state 
that  too  much  room  in  byres  enabled  the  stock 
to  turn  round,  and  so  caused  inconvenience. 
Where  many  young  beasts  were  kept  yards 
should  be  provided.  The  turnip-house  was  con- 
venient  for  cattle  if  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
boxes,  or  central  to  them.  As  to  sties,  he  would 
caution  them  against  the  very  common  error  of 
making  them  too  small ; but  the  farrowing  fens 
should  be  large.  The  store-sties  should  bo 
arranged  so  that  a passage  should  be  made  into 
the  fold  yards,  for  the  convenience  of  turning 
the  pigs  out.  The  calf-house  should  be  roomy 
and  well  ventilated.  He  concluded  by  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  expenses  consequent 
upon  what  he  had  urged. 

Mr,  Phene  Spiers,  after  referring  to  Mr. 
Browne’s  success  at  the  Agricultural  College. 
Cirencester,  where  he  had  earned  honours, 
said  that  there  certainly  was  a great  deal  to  be 
learned  before  any  of  them  could  attempt  to  plan 
a farmstead,  as  was  fully  proved  by  the  interest- 
ing  paper  of  Mr.  Browne. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  regretted  that  the  ques- 
tion of  farmhouses  had  not  been  more  fully 
treated  of  in  the  paper.  It  had  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Browne  that  the  cost  of  the  building  should 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and  that  economy 
was  the  main  thing  to  be  considered  ; but,  as  it 
was  said  that  certain  parts  of  the  building 
demanded  that  special  cautions  should  be  taken, 
they  could  not  be  treated  in  a temporary  manner. 

Mr.  Sulman,  referring  to  a point  in  the  paper 


as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  covered 
yards,  said  that  it  was  a disputed  question  as  to 
whether  covered  or  uncovered  yards  were  the 
best.  Manure  was  worth  more  if  the  vain  was 
kept  from  it  than  otherwise;  and  it  cost  less  to 
fatten  cattle  if  they  were  covered  over. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Taylor  was  of  opinion  that  as  re- 
garded  the  decoration  and  architectural  features 
they  could  not  bo  introduced  into  a farmstead. 
The  plainer  the  building  the  better,  for  the 
farmer  would  not  spend  a penny  upon  orna- 
mental work.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
sheds,  he  thought  that  it  was  well  to  have  some 
covered  and  some  open.  In  a farmstead  a con- 
stant  supply  of  water  was  a matter  of  great 
importance  ; and  thorongh  ventilation  in  stables 
was  absolutely  necessary,  this  being  in  a great 
measure  effected  by  having  an  opening  in  each 
stable  above  the  horses’  heads. 

The  chairman  believed  that  as  regarded  the 
question  of  closed  or  open  yards,  it  might  be 
arranged  to  have  a large  canvas  over  a yard  so 
as  to  cover  over  a portion  or  the  whole  of  it, 
as  might  be  required  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather.  It  had  been  suggested  that  an 
architectural  feature  might  be  given  to  buildings 
of  the  kind  described  in  the  paper ; but  he  had  a 
dread  of  introducing  anything  of  the  kind,  for 
they  had  suffered  enough  already  by  introducing 
architectural  features  in  buildings  intended  for 
such  purposes.  The  more  fitted  such  buildings 
were  for  the  purposes  intended  the  more 
picturesque  they  were. 


EOTAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting,  held  last 
Monday  evening,  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  John  Gibson 
in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected:— Messrs.  Robert  Anderson  and  J.  G. 
Turner  (Fellows)  ; Messrs.  C.  G.  Maylard  and 
C.  W.  Richardson  (Associates). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake)  read 
a letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  George 
Godwin  relative  to  the  “ Owen  Jones  Memorial,” 
enclosing  another  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Memorial  Committee,  requesting  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Institute  in  furtherance  of  the  object 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dawson  desired  to  know  if  the  papers 
which  were  to  be  read  at  the  forthcoming  Con- 
ference of  Architects  were  to  be  printed  before 
the  days  of  meeting  ? It  was  scarcely  prac- 
ticable, he  considered,  for  discussions  to  take 
place  upon  the  subjects  to  bo  brought  forward 
unless  some  intimation  were  given  of  the  nature 
of  the  papers  to  be  treated.  He  alluded  espe- 
cially to  the  notice  called  the  Report  of  the 
Conference  Committee.  _ , 

Mr.  Eastlake,  iu  reply,  said  that  the  principal 
papers  to  be  read  were  entitled,  ‘‘Professional 
Education,”  ‘‘Professional  Practice,”  and‘‘Arohi. 
teotnral  Art.”  In  consequence  of  their  brevity, 
they  would  take  but  little  time  to  read,  so  that 
plenty  of  discussion  was  fully  expected  upon 
thorn.  The  question  of  printing  the  papers  had 
come  before  the  committee,  and  they  had 
decided  that  such  printing  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Gates  thought  it  desirable  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  before  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Conference,  and  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  preparing  themselves  to  comment  upon 
it.  He  believed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  send  their  report  to  the  council.  _ 
Mr.  T.  H.  Eagles  (associate)  then  read  his 
Institute  Prize  Essay  on  ” Vaulting.”  ^ 

In  the  disenssion  which  followed,  Mr.  Phene 
Spiers  said  that  the  ribs  in  French  vaults  were 
almost  always  domical,  the  setting^  of  domical 
curves  being  an  easy  matter-  Besides  the  lu- 
sUncos  given  by  Mr.  Eagles,  there  were  one  or 
two  other  vanlts  worthy  of  mention.  At  the 
ohnreh  of  St.  Pierre,  at  Bernard,  there  were 
some  eiaborate  examples  to  he  Been,  and  m 
Franco,  generally  speaking,  there  were  several 
fair  examples  of  vaulting.  In  Wostmiuster 
Abbey  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  cut 
both  the  ribs  and  tho  web  ont  of  the  same  stone. 
As  to  the  statement  that  the  first  germ  of  the 
clustered  six  was  given  in  the  nave  aisles  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  he  thought  that  this  was  in- 
corrccl:,  as  the  clustered  pier  was  taken  from  the 
union  of  several  o^ers  of  architecture. 

Mr.  Dawson  saia  that  with  respect  to  curva- 
tures, it  appeared  to  him  that  the  differences 
that  were  met  with  in  them  could  easily  be 


had  been  treated  was  of  an  excellent  oharaotetj 

although  a difficult  one;  and  he  trusted  tha' 
Mr.  Eagles  would  continue  the  interesting 
subject  at  some  other  time.  He  thought  thati| 
Mr.  Eagles  had  gone  farther  into  the  question 
of  Roman  works,  so  as  to  develop  their  tendenc. 
to  the  rib  drawings,  and  the  way  in  which  the! 
applied  their  centering,  it  would  have  been  a! 
well.  He  considered  that  very  beautiful  won 
was  done  by  the  Romans.  Coming  to  the  won 
of  the  English,  he  was  hardly  aware  that  tbi 
Normans  ever  really  mastered  the  subject.  B, 
did  not  know  that  there  was  any  standm: 
example  of  an  English  cathedral  vaulted  duriu 
the  twelfth  century.  There  were  some  e: 
amples  of  vault  shafts  very  frequently  foun 
in  Norman  work;  but  he  was  not  aware  thi. 
any  such  cathedral  existed.  Tho  question 
then  arose  as  to  whether  the  Norman  buildi.j 
really  filled  in  the  vault,  or  whether  • 
was  his  intention  simply  to  throw  a gab;^ 
of  brick  or  stone.  If  it  was  only  to  thrd. 
a gable,  it  would  tally  much  with  tbe  simpi 
arch,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
Norman  builders  to  satisfy  this  by  thrown 
the  gable,  with  the  rib,  perhaps,  in  two  part; 
with  a sort  of  doable  moulding,  and  so  roof  ti 
naves  of  the  church  in  the  same  way  that  the 
of  the  Welsh  Castles  were  covered  in.  SinoeSa^ 
Godwin’s  time  to  the  present,  there  hadbsi 
very  few  prize  essays  that  had  been  presantj 
to  the  Institute  that  were  worthy  of  any  ccsi 
mendation  at  all,  and  for  that  reason  Mr.  L^k| 
efforts  were  very  commendable.  The  subj«| 
was  one  that  justified  and  required  more  amp 
illustration.  If  there  was  one  point  more  tin 
another  in  which  the  Institute  was  weak,  it  vij 
in  the  preparation  of  papers  ; and  therefore  i| 
(Mr.  Morris),  believed  that  it  would  bewellj 
encourage  successful  essayists  like  the  one  till 
had  just  listened  to,  and  who  had  that  night  ;r 
such  an  excellent  example.  ^ , ■ 

The  chairman  remarked  that  if  the  subj.j 
were  pursued  further,  great  good  would  rett 
therefrom.  Speaking  for  himself,  in  his  ear j 
days,  hehadhad  aconsiderable  amount  of  vanlt'i 
work  to  do ; and  had  also  assisted  Sir  Chaj 
Barry  in  tho  building  of  the  Houses  of  Patl 
ment,  where  every  stone  had  to  be  set  :• 
geometrically,  and  he  thought  that  it  woulQi 
a good  thing  if  some  members  would  go  into  » 
question  more  fully,  and  give  papers  on 
subject.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  papers,, 
would  recommend  the  members  to  farmsh  n 


papers  having  reference  to  construction, 
vvixroTi  . for  he  believed  that 


were  generally  given ; ---  - j j • 

very  element  of  their  art  was  to  be  founded'O, 
constructive  appliances.  Ho  then  aunounj 
that  on  Monday,  tho  loth  inst.,  would  be  if 
the  closing  meeting  of  the  se  ssion  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Conferonoo,  when  the  distnbtf^ 
of  the  Institute  prizes  and  medals  would  t" 


place. 


ST.  MARYLEBONE  NEW  SWDlMINCi 
BATH. 

Tins  building  is  now  open  to  the  public.  ^ 
is  situated  in  Seymour-place,  New-voad,  h 
forms  an  addition  to  the  already  existing  batl^ 
establishment  of  St.  Marylebone  Vestry.  ^ 

The  bath-room  is  85  ft.  long,  41  ft. 

28  ft.  in  height  from  the  platform  round  the  aj 
to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  The  /^Mes  of  the  r.< 
longitudinally  have  deeplj-Tecessed  arched  ojlT 
ingg,  which  cont^^iu  the  dressing-boxes,  average 
4 ft.  3 in.  long  and  3 ft.  6 in.  wide.  All- 
fittings  of  these  boxes  are  of  ebony,  and 
metal-work  is  electro-plated.  The  arcadm- 
continued  along  the  end  walls,  and  the  reoeiii 
in  this  instance  are  filled  in  with  orname.i 
tile-work.  The  piers  of  all  the  arches  K 
three  panels,  filled  in  with  blue  hand.pait|: 
tiles,  with  variously-designed  representatiOTj 
birds,  fishes,  and  water-fowl. 

Tho  roof  is  supported  by  _ cast-iron  BCii 
elliptic  ribs,  ornamented  with  gilded  fcroll-w. 
panels.  The  size  of  the  bath  itself  is  /J  tt;. 
26  ft.,  and  depth  of  water  6 ft.  shelving  nji 

4 ft.  6 in.  The  diving-board  is  9 ft.  above- 
water,  and  there  is  another  spring  diving-b'; 

5 ft.  lower.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  u. 
covered  with  glazed  tiling  in 


overcome.  . 

Mr.  Morris  considered  that  the  subject  which 


designed  patterns,  and  the  hanii-p 
border  above  tho  water-line,  21  m.  wi  e, 
a novel  feature  in  the  buildjng,  represe^?^- 


it  does,  the  appearance  of  an  aquarium, 
fishes  and  rock-work,  all  of  which  have  h 
sketched  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium  for 

""^The  interior  of  the  building  is  deoort. 
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Ith  Pompeiian  ornamout.  The  architect  ia 
ir.  H.  Saxon  Snell.  Mr.  Eaymond  Smith  ia 
leonting  the  marble  fountain  which  will  bo 
laced  at  the  east  end  of  the  bath.  The  tile- 
Ijrk  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
'•09,  and  the  other  decorations  are  by  Messrs, 
i'sen  & King.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Perry 
j’others,  whose  contract  for  the  execution  of 
|e  whole  of  the  works,  including  fittings, 
iiounta  to  4', 2501.  Mr.  Butler  is  the  clerk  of 
ItIes. 

•[E  INNER  CIRCLE  RAILWAY  AND  THE 
1 PROPOSED  NEW  STREETS. 
i3o  far  as  the  investigation  of  the  measure  had 
>oeedcd  up  to  the  time  when  the  Committee 
earned,  it  was  manifest  that  the  opposition  to 
brought  forward  against  the  Bill  would  be 
inly  based  upon  the  improbability  of  the  pro- 
ters  being  able  to  raise  the  large  capital  set 
rn  as  the  sum  which  will  be  required  to  carry 
the  undertaking.  The  proposed  share  capital 
,/00,OOOZ.,  in  addition  to  borrowing  powers  to 
extent  of  900,000?.,  for  a proposed  line  of 
way  no  more  than  four  miles  and  thirty-five 
ins  in  length;  and  it  is  therefore  not  sor- 
ing that  the  committee  have  already  clearly 
mated  that  they  will  require  satisfactory 
ienco  that  the  proposed  capital  may  reason- 
r be  expected  to  be  raised.  Under  the  cir- 
istanccs  the  decision  at  which  the  City 
aorities,  and  also  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
■ks,  have  now  finally  arrived,  with  reference 
be  project,  will  be  regarded  by  the  promoters 
highly  in  their  favour-.  The  Metropolitan 
rd  of  Works  and  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
, in  fact,  now  appear  before  the  Parlia- 
itary  Committee  in  the  capacity  of  substan- 
supporters  of  the  Bill  to  the  e.xtent  of 
000?.,  the  Board  of  Works  being  resolved  to 
'ribute  370,000?.  towards  the  proposed  new 
et  from  King  Wiliiam-street  to  Eenchurch- 
0t,  included  in  the  proposed  works,  whilst 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  will  contribute 
000?.  towards  widening  King  William-street, 
ishurch. street,  and  Aldgato.  These  two  sums 
uQt,  ns  it  will  bo  seen,  to  nearly  one-fifth  of 
whole  of  the  proposed  share  capital,  and 
n the  fact  ia  given  in  evidence,  it  is  only 
enable  to  suppose  that  it  must  have  eon. 
rable  influence  with  the  Committee  as  to  the 
ijide  character  of  the  undertaking. 


IPOSED  AQUARIUM  FOR  BIRMINGHAM. 

SPECiAii  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
lingham  Natural  History  and  Microscopical 
ety  is  about  to  bo  held  at  the  Midland  Insti- 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  considering 
port  upon  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
ine  Aquarium  at  Birmingham.  The  report 
e work  of  a sub-committee  of  the  Society,  who 
essed  a circular  to  the  promoters  and  super- 
idents  of  existing  and  projected  Aquatia, 
in  England  and  abroad,  as  to  the  cost, 
■agement,  &o.,  of  such  establishments.  Direct 
i^es  were  received  from  only  two  English 
j aia  and  two  foreign  ones.  Visits  were  paid 
J be  Crystal  Palace  and  Brighton,  and  in  the 
^rt  the  information  is  summarised.  The 
^mittee  found  two  distinct  systems  in  use,  the 
illustrated  at  Brighton,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  ; 
Mother  at  Hamburg,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
iHIardm  d Acclimatation  in  Paris.  These  two 
l^ms  are  in  England  fairly  typified  at  Brighton 
jllSydenham  respectively.  In  the  former  there 
actual  cmculatioa  from  one  tank  to  another, 
tej  afiration  is  accomplished  by  pumping  air 
f (the  water.  In  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  a 
jltant  circulation  is  maintained  night  and  day 
^ one  tank  to  another  ; while  aeration  is 
i fted  by  carrying  down  myriads  of  air-bubblcs, 
.^inuto_  that  they  float  long  about  the  tank 
»hro  rising  to  the  surface,  and  present  an 
anmous  oxidising  surface  to  the  water,  so  that 
•Ijwhole  mass  has  a bright,  sparkling,  almost 
gvescent  appearance.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
Uionof  many  competent  persons,  the  Brighton 
mlarium  is,  zoologically  considered,  by  no 
<ias  a success ; the  mortality  among  the 
■iiials  is  said  to  be  great;  the  tanks  are  often 
li  id  ; and  sooner  or  later  a general  reconstruc- 
) of  the  establishment  will  probably  be 
.vsaary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hamburg' 
taohshmeut  is  erpiuontly  healthy  and  success” 
t I and  from  their  own  oaveful  examination  of 
lUtrystal  Palace  Aquarium,  the  committee 
.•|ly  to  its  eminent  success  in  a bioloo-ical 
■;i  t of  view.  The  committee  conclude,  there- 


fore, that  the  system  of  which  these  two  Aquaria 
are  examples,  and  which  is  to  be  also  adopted  at 
the  projected  establishments  of  Manchester  and 
Southport,  is  right  in  principle  and  effective  in 
practice  ; while  that  of  which  Brighton  ia  a type 
is  essentially  faulty  in  theory  and  unsuccessful 
in  practice. 

The  committee  find  that  the  capital  invested 
at  Berlin  is  65,000?.;  at  Vienna,  34,000?.;  at 
Brighton,  nearly  100,000?.;  while  the  projected, 
companies  of  Liverpool,  Great  Yarmouth,  Rams- 
gate, and  Southport  propose  to  raise,  respec- 
tively,  the  sums  of  60,000?.,  50,000?.,  4,0,000?., 
and  60,000?. 

The  committee  finally  suggest  that,  in  carrying 
out  the  scheme  of  an  Aquarium  in  Birmingham, 
the  alternatives  which  the  promoters  will  have 
first  to  consider  are  : — Ist.  Its  establishment  on 
a small  scale,  success  depending  solely  on  its 
attractions  as  a scientific  and  educational  insti- 
tution. 2nd.  Its  formation  on  a much  larger 
scale,  the  addition  of  other  attractions  and 
sources  of  revenue  being  then  admitted  to  be 
necessary  for  pecuniary  success.  In  cither  case 
the  committee  say  it  will  be  important  to  con- 
sider whether  the  scheme  shall  bo  carried  out  in 
connexion  with  any  existing  institution  or  place 
of  public  resort,  an  extra  fee  for  admission  being 
payable  to  tho  Aquarium. 


THE  NEW  RAILWAY  BETWEEN  LONDON 
AND  MAIDSTONE. 

Tns  new  railway  between  Sevenoaks  and 
Maidstone,  which  has  been  cou«!traoted  by  the 
Sevenoaks,  Maidstone,  and  Tonbridge  Railway 
Company,  and  which  was  opened  on  Monday 
last,  places  the  Loudon,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Company  in  direct  competition  with  the  South 
Eastern  Company,  as  regards  the  traffic  between 
London  and  Maidstone,  the  working  of  the 
new  line  having  been  handed  over  to  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company,  and  as 
the  new  route  is  between  two  and  tliree  miles 
shorter  than  that  by  tho  South  Eastern  line,  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Company  have,  of  course,  an 
advantage.  Mr.  Bouoh,  C.E.,  of  Edinburgh, 
the  engineer  for  tho  Great  Forth  Bridge 
Railway  project,  is  the  engineer  for  the  new  lino 
to  Maidstone,  which  is  15i  miles  long  from  its 
commencement  by  a junction  at  Otford  with 
the  Stanley  and  Sevenoaks  branch,  to  the  town 
of  Maidstono,  and  the  wholo  of  the  works,  in- 
cluding stations  and  other  buildings,  have  all 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  John  Aird  & Sons,  of 
Belvidere-road,  Mr.  Wood  being  the  resident 
engineer  acting  for  Mr.  Bouch.  The  heaviest 
portion  of  the  undertaking  was  the  viaduct  over 
the  Medway  at  Maidstone,  involving  engineerin'^ 
work  of  considerable  magnitude.  This  structure 
consists  of  a wrought-iron  bowstring  bridge  of 
113  ft.  span,  carried  at  an  elevation  of  38  ft. 
above  the  water  level,  together  with  seven  briok 
ai-ches  of  36  ft.  span  each. 


TEE  DRAINAGE  OP  BRIGHTON. 

The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  town  councillors  of 
Brighton,  the  chairman  and  members  of  tho 
incorporate  district  of  Hove,  and  the  members 
of  the  Brighton  Sewers  Board,  have  made  a 
visit  of  inspection  to  the  great  intercepting 
sewer  designed  by  Sir  John  Hawkahaw,  which 
will  convey  all  the  drainage  of  Brighton, 
Hove,  and  Preston  parishes  to  a point  of  dis- 
ebarge  nine  miles  eastward  from  the  new  West 
Brighton  Estate,  and  seven  miles  eastward  from 
the  eastern  intercepting  inlet,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  Brighton  sewage  will  be  admitted.  The  work 
is  about  to  come  into  actual  use.  Tho  western 
end  of  the  sewor,  from  East  Hove  to  the  centre 
of  Brighton,  is  5 ft.,  and  the  rest,  a length  of 
seven  miles,  is  7 ft.  in  diameter.  About  a mile 
of  this  latter  portion,  from  the  Chain  Pier  to 
beyond  Kemp  Town,  bad  been  illuminated  with 
candles,  and  the  visitors,  numbering  between 
sixty  and  seventy,  walked  through  it.  From 
Kemp  Town  the  party  rode  to  Portobello,  where 
they  descended  from  the  level  of  the  roadway  to 
the  penstock  chamber — an  immense  excavation 
of  nearly  120  ft.  in  depth,  lined  with  thick 
brickwork,  and  having  granite  and  concrete 
foundations  on  the  tidal  level,  where  the  outfall 
chambers  are  built.  Going  along  an  adit  on  to  the 

beach,  the  visitors  inspected-the  actual  outfall 

an  arrangement  of  pipes  issuing  from  large  bell- 
mouthed  constructions,  the  entire  structure 
being  fixed  in  strong  timber  framework,  covered 


with  masonry  and  concrete.  The  party  then 
ascended  again  to  the  cliff  level,  when  refresh- 
ments were  served,  and  congratulatory  speeches 
made. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  system  of  drainage  for 
Brighton  will  probably  be  from  150,000?.  to 
200,000?. 


PLANS  FOR  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  directors  of  the  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company  desire  designs,  with  de- 
scriptive particulars,  for  dwellings  for  the 
industrial  classes,  to  be  erected  on  a large  site  in 
Goswoll-road,  as  notified  in  our  ad'vertising 
columns,  and  they  offer  premiums  of  250?.  and 
150?.  for  the  first  and  second  best  plans.  The 
great  object  of  the  Society  is  to  obtain  plans  for 
building  decent  dwellings  at  a low  cost,  and  wo 
sincerely  hope  their  endeavours  may  prove 
successful. 

^ The  following  particulars  relating  to'construc- 
tion  arc  to  be  observed  : — 

(a.)  The  dwolIiDps  must  be  eelf-eontained,  with  tho 
entrance-door  opening  to  the  external  air. 

(i.)  Each  dwelling  must  be  bo  arranged  that  a freo 
current  of  external  air  can  be  passed  through  the  dwelling 
by  opening  the  doors  and  windows. 

(e.)  Tho  staircases  must  be  external. 

(d.)  The  roofs  are  to  bo  flat,  and  access  to  tho  same  ia 
to  bo  provided. 

(«.)  The  buildings  must  not  be  carried  to  a greater 
height  than  five  stories  above  the  basements,  if  any,  and 
no  rooms  are  to  bo  less  in  height  than  8 ft.  6 in.  between 
floor  and  ceiling. 

(y.)  Dwellings  of  three,  four,  and  five  rooms  each  are 
to  bo  provided,  including  kitchen  or  scullery.  Shops,  with 
rooms  altaobed,  are  to  be  provided  on  the  ground-floor  in 
Goawell-road  frontage,  having  the  principal  entrance 
from  OoBwell-road,  and  separated  from  the  dwellings  over 
by  a flreproof  ceiling.  Each  dwelling  ia  to  be  provided 
with  separate  domestic  conveniences. 

. (y.)  As  a moderate  return  upon  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ings must  bo  obtained,  economy  of  construction,  com- 
bined with  strength  and  durability,  will  be  one  of  tho 
principal  points  to  be  considered  in  judging  the  merits 
of  designs,  Economy  of  repairs  and  good  sanitary 
arrangements  are  absolutely  essential. 

The  deeigna,  with  description  and  other  infor- 
mation required,  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  offices 
of  the  Company  before  the  26th  day  of  October, 
1874.  The  directors  do  not  undertake  to  carry  out 
either  of  the  two  designs  which  may  be  selected, 
nor  do  they  bind  themselves  to  employ  in  the 
execution  of  the  works,  either  of  tho  persons 
whose  designs  may  bo  so  selected. 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

A SPECI.VL  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Publi- 
cation Society  was  held  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Regent-street,  on  Thursday,  21st  of  May,  1874. 
Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt  iu  the  chair.  The 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  read  a 
report  and  balance-sheet  which,  on  the  motion  of 
the  chairman,  were  received  and  adopted.  The 
report  said ; — 

"The  work  having  first  originated  witb  Mr.  Wyatt 
Papwortb,  and  having  been  conducted  by  him  from  the 
commencement,  tho  committee  desired  to  facilitate  in 
every  way  his  continuing  to  act  as  editor;  but  as  his  en- 
grossing  occupations  appeared  not  to  diminish,  it  became 
necessary  to  seek  for  aomo  other  aid  to  supply  his  place. 
It  then  became  evident  that  tho  rate  of  payment 
allowed  to  the  editor  for  obtaining  primary  articles  to 
form  the  foundation  of  the  text — 2l8.  per  page— was  in 
fact  but  a nominal  remuneration,  and  that  it  was  solely 
by  the  ircely -given  aid  of  those  learned  friends  whose  loss 
the  Society  has  from  year  to  year  lamented,  and  by  the 
liberal  sacrifice  of  his  own  time,  that  Mr.  Papwortb  had 
been  enabled  to  carry  on  the  work  ; and  that,  in  reliance 
on  a continuation  o*  a similar  state  of  things,  the  estimate 
of  ultimate  cost  had  been  made. 

While  the  committee  had  thisunder  anxions  considera- 
tion, and  sought  to  devise  means  whereby  funds  conldbe 
obtained  by  donation,  subscription,  or  otherwise,  to 
secure  to  Mr.  Papwortb,  or  another  editor,  a reasonable 
remuneration  for  his  valnable  services,  a communication 
was  received  from  him,  stating  that  he  would  shortly  be 
at  liberty  to  renew  his  labours  on  tho  Dictionary  on  tho 
understanding  of  1889  ; not,  however,  binding  himself  as 
to  the  time  of  completion,  as  ho  could  not  set  aside  pro- 
fessional engagements  in  favour  of  uuremunerated  labour: 
be  also  stated  that  an  additional  payment  of  half  a guinea 
per  printed  page  would  facilitate  tho  progress  of  the 
work,  which  may  take  five  years,  more  or  less,  to 
complete. 

There  ia  nowin  hand  au  available  cash  balance  of  1,2907. 
The  amount  duo  from  subscribers  paying  by  instalments, 
the  collection  of  which  has  been  for  a time  suspended,  is 
about  COOi.,  and  the  value  of  fifty  copies  still  remaining 
unsubscribed  for,  at  twenty  guineas  each,  would  bo  1,060?., 
thus  making  the  fund  ultimately  available  about  Z.S'IOZ. 
The  estimated  expenditure,  including  the  additional  half- 
guinea per  page,  would  be  about  3,080?.,  showing  a certain 
deficiency  of  about  2i0?,,  which  might  be  readily  met  by 
subscription  as  the  completion  of  the  work  approaches. 

ith  this  sum  in  band,  the  certainty  that  no  further 
funds  can  be  raised  while  the  work  stands  still,  and  the 
assurances  of  Mr.  Papwortb  that,  with  the  ofi'ers  of  assist- 
ance  from  many  quarters,  he  is  encouraged  to  go  hope- 
fully forward,  the  committee  would  submit  to  the  sub- 
scribers the  expediency  of  at  once  increasing  the  rate  of 
, payment  for  text  to  1?,  Us.  6d.  per  page,  and  of  requesting 
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Mr.  Papworth  to  devote  himself  to  hastening  the  pro- 
duction of  the  work." 

The  chairman  then  moved  the  following 
resolutions : — 

1.  That  the  report  and  balance-sheet  now  read  be 
received  and  adopted,  . , , j x* 

2 That  the  committee  be  authorised  to  proceed  tortn- 
•svithwith  the  production  of  the  “ Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture,” in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
such  report.  , , , , 

3.  That  the  moneys  now  in  hand  and  those  to  be  here, 
after  received  be  appropriated  towards  forwarding  the 

completion  of  the  “Dictionary  of  Architecture. 

4.  That  in  the  event  of  any  _ dejiciency  ultimately 
arising,  the  required  amount  be  raised  by  the  equal  con- 
tributions of  the  subscribers,  and  those  members  only 
who  may  so  contribute  to  bo  entitled  to  receive  the  por- 
tions  produced  by  means  of  such  contributions. 

6.  That  any  subscribers  uuder  the  proposals  of  1869  and 
1970,  who,  under  the  altered  circumstances,  may  desire  to 
withdraw,  shall,  on  returning  uninjured  the  parts  which 
have  been  issued  to  them,  receive  back  the  subscriptions 
they  have  paid.  . , 

G.  That  from  this  time  the  price  of  the  Dictionary  ot 
Architecture,”  including  all  which  may  hereafter  be  pub- 
lished by  means  of  the  present  available  funds,  shall  be 
twenty  guineas,— -21^ 

In  the  discossion  wliicli  ensued,  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  R.A.,  Professor  Ilayter  Lewis,  ilr.  0. 
Hansard,  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  Mr.  T.  E.  Wyatt, 
Mr.  T.  n.  Watson,  Mr.  Wyatt  Papwortb,  Mr. 
Arthur  Cates,  and  others,  took  part,  and  the 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  In  the 
course' of  the  proceedings  it  was  suggested  that, 
as  had  been  done  on  former  occasions,  a list  of 
words  or  articles  should  be  issued  with  the  next 
part,  and  information  invited  ; and  it  was  urged 
that  each  individual  subscriber  might  add  to  the 
value  of  the  Dictionary  by  forwarding  to  tbo 
Committee  such  special  information  as  ho  might 
possess. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  the 
committee  and  officers 

Honorary  Commitfee.—E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  David  Bryce, 
Decimus  Burton,  Benjamin  Ferrcy,  George  Godwin, 
A J Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  Edward  I'Anson,  Sir  C. 
Lanyon.  T.  Gambier  Parrv,  J.  A.  Picton,  T.  H.  ‘W'yatfc. 

Acting  Committee.— Q.  A'itehiaon,  J.  McVicar  Anderson, 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  F.  P.  Cockerell.  George  Corson, 
T.  L.  Donaldson,  Octavius  Hansard,  Horace  Jones,  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Kerr,  Professor  T.  U.  Lewis.  Augustus 
Moraiit,  C.  C.  Nelson,  H.  B.  Newton,  Wyatt  Papworth, 
James  Salmon,  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A,,  Alfred  aterhousc, 
T.  H.  Watson,  John  Whichcord,  Thomas  Worthbgton. 

Auditor). — T.  H.  Watson,  Charles  Pink. 

Hoiiorary  Treasurer. — Sydney  Smirke,  R.A, 

Honorary  Secretary. — Arthur  Cates. 

And  after  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  for  his  able  conduct  of  the  business,  the 
meeting  separated. 


GENERAL  CONPERENCE  OP 
ARCEITECTS,  187L 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Conference  invited 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  will  take  place  at  8 p.m.  on  Monday, 
the  15th  of  June,  and  will  be  followed  by  other 
meetings  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th.  The  pro- 
ceedings will  terminate  on  the  19th  with  a public 
dinner. 

Each  Architectural  Society  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  invited  to  send  a delegate  to  repre- 
sent it  officially  at  the  Conference. 

During  the  Conference  an  exhibition  will  be 
held  of  architectural  designs  and  drawings,  for 
which  prizes  have  been  awarded  by  the  Institute. 
Of  the  value  of  this  we  are  doubtful. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  Conference  will  bo 
allotted  as  follows  : — The  first  meeting  will  be 
devoted  to  opening  remarks  by  the  President ; 
presentation  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  and  In- 
stitute  prizes.  On  the  second  day  the  subject  for 
discussion  is  “Tbo  Education  of  Architects”: 
paper  by  Professor  Lewis.  Third  day,  “The  Pro- 
fessional Responsibilities  of  Arcbitects  ” : paper 
by  Professor  Kerr;  report  of  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  “The  Employment  of  Surveyors.” 
Anri,  on  the  fourth  day,  “ The  recent  Reaction  of 
Taste  in  English  Architecture”  ; paper  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Stevenson. 

The  following  members  of  the  Institute  are 
appointed  to  act  as  hon,  secretaries  to  super- 
intend the  exhibition  of  R.  L B.  A.  Prize  Draw- 
ings  : — T.  Talbot  Bury,  Fellow  ; J.  D.  Mathews, 
Associate.  Arrangements  for  public  dinner,  0. 
Hansard,  Fellow  ; C.  H.  Cooke,  Fellow.  At- 
rangements  for  visits  to  public  buildings,  H. 
Currey,  Vice-president;  T.  Roger  Smith,  Fellow. 


The  New  Barracks,  Guildford. — The  War 

Depaninent  being  about  to  commence  building 
the  barracks  for  the  Guildford  military  depot 


BRITISH  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
CLIMATE. 

The  difference  between  the  motives  of  Classic 
architecture  and  of  that  which  wo  term  Gothic 
is  BO  marked,  and,  we  may  add,  so  well  known, 
that  it  may  at  first  seem  trite  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject.  Yet  there  are  some  considerations  on 
which,  even  if  they  are  not  absolutely  novel,  it 
is  worth  while  to  reflect.  By  tracing  the  con- 
nexion that  exists  between  very  simple  matters, 
fresh  value  is  often  given  to  each  ; and  it  seems 
to  us  not  only  that  the  disputes  between  what  is 
called]  Classic  and  Gothic  taste  are  capable  of 
being  narrowed  to  very  close  limits,  but  that  a 
very  luminous  suggestion  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  WG  should  seek  for  the  development  of  an 
appropriate  national  style  of  architecture  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  study  we  now  propose. 

We  shall  probably  carry  with  us  the  assent  of 
all  our  architectural  readers  in  saying  that  the 
main  difference  between  the  motives  of  the  two 
styles  to  which  we  refer,  as  exemplified  in  the 
most  characteristic  buildings,  such  as  temples, 
churches,  and  palaces,  arises  from  the  require- 
ments of  climate.  In  Greece  and  in  Italy,  the 
gi'eatest  enjoyment  of  life  is  al  fresco,  or  in  the 
open  air;  sub  dio,  as  the  Homans  called  it.  The 
order  of  festivals  in  all  ancient  religions  that 
prevailed  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  reference  to  this  habit  of  the  people.  The 
burlesque  Roman  saturnalia,  in  which  the  world 
was  for  a few  days  turned  upside  down,  was  a 
winter  festival.  It  was,  indeed,  one  proper  for 
the  wintry  season,  and  its  rude  and  boisterous 
mirth  is  hardly  to  be  recognised  under  the  name 
of  Cliristmas,  by  which  festivity  the  Popes  at 
once  replaced  and  commemorated  the  saturnalia. 
But  the  great  solemn  festivals  of  the  year  fell 
between  the  months  of  April  and  September. 

In  Palestine,  the  limits  were  fixed  by  the  im- 
portant  solemnities  of  Easter  and  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  In  Italy,  to  the  present 
hour,  all  the  local  feste  are  held  during  tne  same 
balmy  season.  And  the  importance  of  the  moon, 
as  enabling  the  worshippers  to  prolong  this 
gathering,  or  to  seek  their  homes,  without  being 
surprised  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  was 
recognised  in  the  fact  that  the  early  division  of 
the  year,  for  all  sacred  purposes,  was  into  lunar 
months. 

Tlio  architecture  which,  in  the  temples  ot 
Greece,  attained  a degree  of  artistic  symmetry 
and  delicacy  of  detail  that  impresses  us  with  a 
sense  of  tho  sublime,  was  developed  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  habits  of  a summer -loving 
people.  If  wo  look  at  one  of  those  rude  stone 
calendars,  a representation  of  which  may  be 
found  in  such  writers  as  Scaliger,  under  the 
title,  “Hemerologium  Anni  Julii,”  we  shall  see  the 
emptiness  of  the  winter  months,  as  to  festival 
days,  contrasted  with  the  full  consecration  of 
the  summer  months  to  that  species  of  worship 
that  was  associated  with  out-of-door  festivity. 
Thus  in  July,  after  the  three  diei  nefasti,  which 
followed  the  Kalends,  almost  every  day  is 
marked  with  the' word  Ludi.  September  is 
nearly  as  full  of  fete  days;  each  of  these  two 
months  containing  a series  of  four  days  of  Ludi 
circenses,  when  the  people  were  entertained  in 
tho  amphitheatres. 

This  mode  and  habit  of  life  found  its  appro- 
priate  expression  in  the  architecture  of  the 
country.  Temple  or  theatre,  — the  public 
buildings  which  formed  tho  nuclei  of  the  great 
summer  gatherings  were  vast,  uniform,  and 
simple.  For  the  one  purpose  of  common  wor- 
ship or  common  enjoyment,  a great  court  or 
hall  was  required,  separated  from  the  outer 
world  by  a barrier  that  should  not  exclude  the 
sight  of  what  was  going  on  within,  or  even 
surrounded  by  special  accommodation  for  spec- 
tators. Thus  we  have  the  celZa  and  the  peri- 
style, the  home  for  the  God,  or  shelter  for  the 
sacred  symbols  ; tho  altar  before  the  fence  ; and, 
for  the  worshippers,  that  shelter  from  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  which  is  the  first  neces- 
sity for  enjoyment,  or  even  for  safety,  in  the 
rainless  summer  of  Italy. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  easy  to_  under- 
stand  the  grand  simplicity  of  tho  Classic  style. 
Buildings  required  for  such  purposes  as  we  have 
mentioned  were  of  a magnitude  and  a grandeur 
that  ennoble  their  ruins,  and  have  preserved  their 
types  unchanged  down  to  onr  own  time.  The 
great  temple  at  Pmstum  might  even  now  be 
used  for  worship.  But  the  domestic  architecture 
■ was  of  n less  colossal  character ; and  the 


details  that  the  ashes  of  Vesuvins  have  pre-. 

served  within  the  walls  of  Pompeii. 

The  point  in  which  this  motive  of  Classic; 
architecture  especially  concerns  our  present  in-, 
quiry  is,  that  there  was  nothing  to  demand  any.  i 
thing  inconsistent  with  unity  of  order.  How<l 
ever  magnificent  a building,  there  was,  in  fact;;l 
neither  need  nor  room  for  distinct  stories.-: 
Even  in  domestic  buildings,  where  bed-cham-.li 
bers  were  requisite,  the  mode  in  which  they  art; 
packed  away  into  odd  corners  so  as  not  to  interli 
fere  with  the  fullest  possible  development  beinp.i 
given  to  the  nobile  piano — the  reception-rooms i: 
fn  which  the  Latins  lived  so  much  in  public,— u, 
something  extremely  diffei’ent  from  either  tho 
taste,  or  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  nctua:: 
civilisation  of  the  'West.  To  this  hour  Italian!, 
of  wealth  and  rank  often  content  thomselvei 
with  sleeping  apartments  which  few  London 
servants  would  for  a moment  consent  to  occupy.i 
With  the  unsettled  climate  of  this  country,  o’|| 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  of  great  part  of  Francq 
the  conditions  under  which  the  architect  work^ 
are  entirely  changed.  Winter  here  bears  sii 
much  more  important  a relation  to  summer,  am  ^ 
the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons  is  so  much  mor.| 
pressing  than  the  regularity,  that  our  hous^ 
aud  public  buildings  have  to  meet  condition! 
not  present  in  Italy.  If  we  depended  on  fail 
weather  for  our  religious  ceremonials,  thej 
would  be  rudely  shoru  and  clipped  of  theJ, 
dignity.  Even  if  we  were  content  to  restrk-, 
ou°  festivals  and  great  assemblages  to  tli> 
summer,  we  should  obtain  no  certitude  by  s 
doing.  In  fact,  July,  which  we  have  seen  t, 
be  the  chief  festival  month  of  the  ancien 
Roman  calendar,  is  with  us  the  wettest  luonti 
of  the  year,  according  to  the  testimony  « 
the  rain  gauges,  with  the  sole  exception  ^ 
February.  -ii.  ' 

Here,  again,  we  have  to  contend  Ji 

architectural  difficulty  unknown  in  Italy.  Tl; 
northern  architect  has  to  contend  with  snoi? 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  snow  is  unknown_| 
Italy.  It  may  be  seen  resting  on  the  lofli 
summit  of  Apennine  or  Alp,  even  when  it  is  u, 
dreamed  of  in  England.  But  snow,  as  a force  J 
be  provided  against  by  tbe  architect,  is  n| 
known,  except  in  those  sub- Alpine  districts  () 
which  the  domestic  architecture  is  not  oM 
southern, but  of  a nortbei-ntype.  Snow  weighfaL| 
tbe  roof,  slowly  melting,  and  trying  the  resistifi 
power  of  every  joint  in  the  roof,  the  guttKj 
the  pipes,  and  the  walls— frost  riving  t 
water-channels,  and  thus  providing  for  plenhil 
troubles  when  the  temperature  rise?,— tbej 
things  are  practically  unknown  on  the  shores  ;! 
the  Mediterranean.  In  a long  residence  104 


Italian  palazzo,  during  the  course  of  winch  i 
have  seen  the  red  hot  lava  of  Vesuvius  contenj 
ing  with  the  snow  that  covered  tho  cone,t) 
have  had,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  to  se 
labourers  to  clear  tbe  roof.  But  it  was  to  cle  f 
it,  not  of  snow,  but  of  the  drifted  and  tlnoKl 
falling  ashes  of  the  volcano,  which  soon  attaiai 
a depth  of  several  inches  over  the  ie'i 
surface  of  the  terraced  roof. 

It  is  thus  that  the  architect  iu  England  hi 
always  had  before  him  a very  different  case  of  ti 

. I X /..A...  ^linl  T:c-Ml('n  Jtl 


general  structural  problem  from  that  which  h| 


been  solved  by  his  classical  predecessors. 
EoMish  architect  has  had  to  house  the 
and  he  has  done  so,  at  all  events,  m Ba«g:| 
manner  as  to  endow  the  English  language  w 
a word  which  will  be  sought  in  vain  m ti| 
French  or  the  Italian  tongues.  Chez  wot,  ai 
a la  casa  are  very  imperfect  translations  of  tj 

dear  English  word,  HOME. 

The  people  of  this  country  pass,  andtoagni 
degree  necessarily  pass,  a large  proportion " 
their  time  within  doors.  In  the  first  place,  ti 


centre  at  Stoughton  Farm,  recently  advertised  I ravages  of 
for  bricklayers  and  labourers,  to  begin  work  on  have  left  us  with  comparatively  httle  knowled  e 
June  1st.  ’ I Qf  ancient  art,  but  for  the  full 


tneir  iimo  o.  . • 

oMept  the  most  wofnlly  ilestitute,  sleep  will] 

- ^ mi  •_  I’.-.-.m  ViofnPi-  f>l»  O.fl.aB  in  lUl 


doors.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  1 
for  a large  portion  of  the  year.  With  us,  as  j 
any  time  shelter  may  bo  suddenly  nece« 
from  rain,  tho  domestic  arohiteotnre  mast  i, 
BO  ordered  that  tho  general  oocnpations  ot  . 
may  be  carried  on  withindoors  ; and  thiaappb 
to  public  as  well  as  to  prirato  bnilclings.  til 
our  churches  and  theatres  liare,  of  necessity, 
totally  different  type  impressed  upon  them  in 
the  temples  of  Classic  times.  It  is  lor  i': 
reason,  no  donbt,  that  the  basilica  oame  tm 
the  form  of  building  selected  for  Christ, 
assemblies,  when  Constantino  cii  led  npon  ' 
persecuted  creed  to  put  on  “ her  silver  slipper 
Justice,  in  Roman  antiquity,  had  a ate™ 
of  duty  in  her  ministry.  Justice  wonid  not 


celebration  alone. 


satisfied  by  a summer  _ — 
was  therefore,  necessary  to  provide  t-o^s 
the  administration  of  justice,  which  shouia 
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i I times  be  available  for  the  shelter  of  the 
sdges  and  of  those  interested  in  their  judg- 
. mts.  Thus  the  basilica  took  its  place ; at 
I 9t  rather  a humble  one,  by  the  side  of  the 
le.  And  thus,  when  weekly  or  daily  services 
4re  openly  allowed  aud  encouraged,  the  basilica, 
idy  to  hand,  offered  a proper  home  for  the 
jjnistrations  of  the  new  clergy. 

; As  population  expanded,  as  cities  became 
ler  of  inhabitants,  as  that  ever.quiokening 
nih,  which  we  call  civilisation,  began  to  be  felt 
•the  towns  and  large  villages  of  this  country, 
a-i  requirements  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Knate  called  forth  not  only  the  skill,  but  the 
,(iin8,  of  the  architect.  We  do  not  know  very 
,ch  of  the  form  of  the  balls  of  our  Saxon 
■sestors,  but  we  know  something  about  them. 
I'  have,  however,  a constant,  everywhere  pre- 
it,  illustration  of  a form  of  building  far  older, 
^his  country,  than  the  first  arrival  of  the 
|:on8.  Wo  can  compare  some  of  the  represen- 
Sons  given  by  the  conquering  Roman,  on  the 
Ijevi  sculptured  on  the  columns  reared  in  their 
■i  capital,  with  the  annual  reproductions  of 
p same  unchanged  forma  throughout  our 
ntry  districts.  We  allude  to  the  hay-stack 
the  wheat  rick.  We  find  these  temporary 
otures,  in  every  county,  in  two  distinct 
oes — Boraetimes  one,  sometimes  the  other, 
irally  both  side  by  side.  One  is  an  oblong 
lillclogram,  with  a gabled  roof  ; the  other  is 
und  pile,  with  a conical  roof.  There  they 
beneath  our  eyes  at  this  day — in  the 
forms  given  to  our  tuQuria  on  the 
mn  of  Trajan.  In  the  hay-stack  we  have  tlie 
ying  tradition  of  the  earliest  form  of  house, 
ding  in  this  country. 

he  great  requirement  that  pressed  upon  the 
'litect,  when  population  became  numerous, 
when  urban  habits  became  more  prevalent, 
how  to  obtain  as  much  shelter  within  as 
area  as  possible.  This  difficulty  neoes- 
ly  led  to  the  development  of  what  wo  call 
stories.  By  superposing  different  planes  of 
le  under  one  roof,  economy,  convenience, 
comfort  were  promoted.  It  is  not  that  we 
Q the  invention  of  stories  for  northern  archi- 
are  : they  existed  and  exist  elsewhere.  But 
e was  a call  for  this  construction,  and  thus 
jvclopment- of  their  arrangement,  in  the 
/y,  wintry,  snowy  countries  north  of  the 
I,  which  did  not  obtain  by  the  shores  of  the 
iterranean. 

is  here  that  those  great  artists  who  reared 
shurches  and  cathedrals  from  the  date  of 
Conquest  to  that  of  the  Stuart  kings,  the 
ence  of  a motive  not  felt  by  the  architects 
Greece,  begat  a new  architectural  feature, ' 
>ted  at  once  for  utility  and  for  beauty 
er  ae  impulse  of  genius,  Gothic  art  lent 
to  the  requirements  of  the  northern 
i,te.^  The  great  rule  of  Classic  art  was 
unity  of  order.  Gothic  art  first  showed 
order  might  be  superposed  above  order, 
story  above  story,  without  departing  from 
lind  and  harmonious  unity,  in  the  structure 
[idered  as  a whole. 

3eie  arc  not  about  to  urge  that  the  Gothic  archi 
I went  to  nature  for  their  mode],and  that  their 
aisles  are  direct  imitations  of  the  avenues 
be  forests ; or  that  their  clustered  shafts 
wfar-spreading  ribs  are  the  simulations  in 
Iji  of  saplings  bound  together  for  props, 
II  branches  curved-  and  trained  into  roof 
' !i8.  There  is  enough  to  show  that  the  rib, 
tajreat  feature  that  reappears  so  often,  and 
wonderful  beauty,  especially  in  Early 
je|'ratcd  work,  has  been  gradually  wrought 
ojfrom  the  simple  structural  expedient  of 
portions  of  the  plain  semicircnlar 
8I'-  But  it  is  one  thing  to  trace  how  the 
ait>n  has  improved,  decade  after  decade,  in 
[|«tural  skill  j and  another  to  deny  that  the 
^ old  raason-masters  of  our  Gothic  times 
0T  much  and  genuine  inspiration  from 
#ilre  herself.  We  find  in  the  introdnetion  of 
; te©  a proof  of  this.  And  it  may  well  be 
l^ase  that  the  more  conventionalised  are  the 
lib  forms,  the  deeper  has  been  the  study 
llfihos  stamped  them  upon  the  stone. 

>v<bat6ver  be  its  origin,  whether  it  grew  stone 
'^oder  the  chisel, — as  Mr.  Darwin  would 
iifca  believe  some  ancestral  sponge  grew  into 
nlicestral  monkey,  and  the  ancestral  monkey 
)dian  ancestral  man,  whom  those  may  claim 
-jaike-or  whether  it  was  the  child  of  genius 
itijiuman  art,  the  Gothic  style  has  this  much 
tilimmon  with  the  structure  of  the  vegetable 
,mJ1,  that  it  admits  of  subordination  of  scale, 

■J  succession  of  ports  ; each  constructed  on 
: jlerent  scale,  but  all  combining  into  one 


harmonions  whole.  The  lofty  piers,  the  even 
and  well-poised  arches,  the  superposed  tri- 
forium,  and  finally,  the  ribbed  roof  of 
such  a building  as  Westminster  Abbey,  have 
in  them  very  much  of  the  natural  shrine 
of  the  forest.  Between  the  main  outlines  of 
chancel  or  choir,  and  the  delicate  tracery  of 
light  or  canopy,  there  is  as  much  difference  as 
between  the  bole  of  a beech  and  the  fairy-like 
net. work  of  its  twigs  ; asmuch  difference,  but  also 
as  much  unity.  When  the  bar  tracery  came 
in  to  supersede  the  plate  tracery,  an  element 
of  endless  diversity  was  introduced,  which  is 
far  from  being  yet  wrought  out.  Subordination 
of  parts  to  the  whole,  of  the  chamber  to  the 
liall,  of  the  rood-loft  to  the  nave,  of  story  to 
story,  up  to  the  topmost  crockets  of  the  spire, 
found  its  perfect  expression  in  tracery.  Order 
may  thus  be  piled  above  order,  in  ever  decreasing 
size,  to  any  extent  that  need  or  fancy  can  dictate, 
and  yet  the  numerous  details  are  but  so  many 
lovely  parts  of  one  perfect  whole. 

We  are  not  recommending  a slavish  imitation 
of  even  the  best  models.  We  do  not  want  to 
see  an  exact  reproduction  of  Tudor,  cinque-cento, 
or  perpendicular  forms.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing  for  the  architect  to  seek  the  guidance  of 
tliat  sound  principle,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  greatest  triumphs  of  his  predecessors 
have  been  won. 

So  long  as  the  student  is  taught  that  “style 
is  a matter  of  taste;”  so  long  as  he  is  recom- 
mended to  search,  with  unenlightened  assiduity, 
for  Classic,  Italian,  or  Gothic  examples,  to  take 
from_  each  what  suits  his  fancy,  and  thus  to 
subside  either  into  the  grotesque,  or  the  plain 
joineresqne  style,  as  evinced  in  our  “Crystal 
Palaces”;  there  is  little  hope  that  architecture 
will  resume  her  true  position,  as  the  exponent, 
and  the  monumental  recorder,  of  the  genius  of 
the  time.  Or  at  least,  if  it  be  urged  that  she 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  fail  in  so 
doing,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  genius  of  to- 
day.  Bub  if  the  great  structural  motives  sup- 
plied by  the  character  of  our  climate,  illustrated 
by  the  method  in  which  they  have  been  wrought 
out  by  our  greatest  builders,  age  after  age,  be 
impressed  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  student, 
we  think  there  is  more  hope  of  the  emerging  of 
light  from  darkness,  and  order  from  chaos. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  WIRES  TO 
REMEDY  ACOUSTIC  DEFECTS  IN  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS.* 

Every  one  here  has  heard  something  of  this 
lately  novel  theory,  that  the  application  of  a few 
strands  of  copper  wire  would  seriously  affect  and 
modify  the  body  and  currents  of  sound  in  a 
public  assembly-room.  It  had  its  origin  first,  I 
believe,  in  America.  I cannot  now  lay  my  hands 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  in  which  I first  met  with  it;  but 
those  who  may  be  carious  in  pursuing  this  sub- 
jeeb  more  exhaustively  than  I have  leisure  to 
do,  will,  no  doubt,  find  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Institute  I refer  to  among  the  papers 
possessed  by  our  Institute. 

I confess  I was  incredulous  to  some  extent 
when  the  theory  came  before  me  in  the  guise  of 
a Transatlantic  “notion”  only,  although  I hold 
in  deep  respect  the  practical  common. sense 
character  of  American  architects ; but  when 
the  efficacy  of  the  theory  was  forced  on  me  by 
the  success  of  experiments  made  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  in  this  city, — a success  unanimously 
attested  by  clergy,  parishioners,  and  all  parties 
interested, — I felt  constrained  to  be  attentively 
respectful.  There  is  a moral  to  be  pointed  from 
this  circumstance,  not  out  of  place  here,  namely, 
that  there  is  something  akin  to  irreverence  in 
receiving  with  anything  bub  grave  and  respectful 
attention  any  theory  propounded  with  reference 
to  _ great  - economic  laws  in  this  wonderful 
universe. 

Of  the  many  phenomena  whose  occult  laws  we 
still  strive  to  master  and  fix,  those  connected 
with  sound,— singularly  wonderful,  as  late  experi- 
ments  have  demonstrated  them  to  be,  have  as 
yet  but  little  been  reduced  to  system  ; at  least, 
to  such  system  as  enables  us  architects  to  apply 
rough-and-ready  conclusions  to  buildings  with 
which  we  have  to  do. 

I do  not  profess  to  have  been  a deep  student 
acoustic  science,  nor  do  I presume  to  instruct 
you  in  the  first  elementary  phenomena  of  it,  with 
which  I take  eveiy  one  to  be  acquainted  ; but  I 
take  you  to  a building  at  once,  to  apply  remedies 


* By  Mr.  Tbomas  Drew.  Read  at  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  of  Ireland,  May  28th,  187'1. 


to  acoustic  defects.  I should  mention  that  my 
attention  has  been  brought  to  this  subject  chiefly 
by  the  publication  of  an  intelligent  and  intelli- 
gible account  of  experiments  made  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Samuel  Gregg  in  Mr.  Burges’s  cathedral 
at  Cork.  Mr.  Gregg  has  attempted  to  draw  no 
conclusions  from,  or  theorise  on,  his  experiments  ; 
but  the  phenomena  he  has  recorded  appear  to  me 
80  satisfactorily  consistent  with  what  we  know  of 
acoustic  operations,  and  with  each  other,  that  I 
feel  perfectly  convinced  of  the  accuracy,  intelli- 
gence,  and  truth  of  his  observations.  I fancy, 
on  considering  them,  I see  my  way  to  lay  down 
some  general  notions  as  to  where  to  apply  wires 
with  some  of  that  reason  which,  we  are  told  is 
required  even  in  “ roasting  eggs,”  and  not  at 
haphazard,  as  most  of  the  wire-experimenters 
appear  np  to  this  to  have  but  done. 

In  considering  a building  acoustically,  you 
must  look  on  it  as  embracing  but  two  divisions — 
one  where  sound  is  manufactured,  and  one  where 
it  is  consumed.  The  first  division  of  the  building 
is  the  place  which  is  occupied  by  the  choir  or 
orchestra,  the  preacher  or  public  speaker,  the 
actor,  the  instrumental  or  vocal  soloist,  or  by 
any  instrument  or  instruments,  human  or  divine, 
by  which  sound  is  manufactured  and  supplied 
fo*' the  delight,  edification,  or  wearying  of  other 
divine  instruments  with  the  gift  of  hearing. 
The  second  division  of  the  building  is  that  which 
contains  the  hearers. 

A stream  of  sound  is  to  be  projected  from  one 
of  these  divisions  to  the  other,  and  it  is  very 
important  that  you  should  keep  this  stream  of 
sound  clearly  in  your  mind,  not  as  illustrated  by 
the  analogy  of  a simply  flowing,  gravitating 
stream,  but  as  one  sent  forth  with  a certain 
initial  velocity,  such  as  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
stream  from  a syringe. 

lam  obliged  to  supply  names  for  these  two 
divisions,  for  brevity  in  frequent  reference, 
and  I propose  to  call  one  the  vomitorium, 
from  which  the  sound  is  projected;  the  other 
the  auditorium,  where  it  is  to  be  received. 
One-half  of  the  building  may  be  occupied  by 
a choir,  or  it  may  be  it  is  but  the  snot  where 
a solitary  preacher  stands,  but  this  is  still 
the  vomitorium  for  my  purposes,  and  all  other 
space  where  hearers  are  placed  is  the  audi- 
torium. 

From  the  vomitorium  to  the  auditorium  is,  as 
I have  said,  to  be  projected — directed  with  what 
initial  velocity  can  be  given  it  towards  the 
auditorium— a stream  of  sound : 1st,  unmarred 
and  unweakened  in  its  inceptive  force;  2nd, 
unimpeded  in  its  course  ; and,  3rd,  nnm’ingled 
and  uncontaminated,  as  it  were,  by  streams  of 
sound  proceeding  from,  or  reflected  from,  quar. 
tens  other  than  the  auditorium.  This  is  the 
whole  problem  simply  put.  I use  the  word 
stream  advisedly  as  a rough-and-ready,  if  rather 
inaccurate,  expression  for  the  transmission  of 
sounds. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  my  practical  purpose  to 
enter  with  scientific  accuracy  into  the  theory  of 
the  transmission  of  sound-waves,  by  which  term 
the  phenomenon  of  sound-transit  is  much  more 
truly  expressed.  It  is  simpler  for  us,  I think,  to 
consider  the  sound  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
as  a volume  that  is  desired  to  be  projected  from 
one  place  to  another,  expanding  and  distributinn- 
itself  as  it  goes ; and,  bearing  in  mind  that  while 
a certain  de^ee  of  initial  strength  can  be  given 
in  one  direction  more  than  another  by  the  speaker 
or  singer  turning  his  face  in  that  direction,  the 
tendency  of  our  stream  is  to  expand  in  all  direc- 
tions from  its  source,  aud  with  a tendency  to  rise 
rather  than  gravitate. 

Two  agencies  are  at  work  to  affect  the  stream 
from  its  source  to  its  reflection,  and  these  are 
Resonance  and  Reflection.  Both,  as  servants, 
may  be  need  to  assist  and  reinforce  the  manu- 
factory  of  sound  at  its  source  ; both  as  masters 
may  mar  and  pollute  the  stream.  Of  building 
materials,  wood  is  naturally  resonant  or  re- 
inforcing, as  is  easily  understood  by  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  body  of  a fiddle,  which  does  not  give 
the  sound  itself,  but  magnifies  and  reinforces  at 
its  birth  what  the  string  produces  ten  thousand- 
fold (as  long  as  it  has  no  “little  rift”  “that 
presently  will  make  the  musio  mute”).  So  if 
we  can  call  to  our  aid  the  resonance  of  wood  so 
applied  as  to  add  force  to  sound  at  its  inception, 
and  not  to  affect  it  subsequently,  we  may  call 
our  building  “right  as  a fiddle  ” in  that  respect. 
Materials  which  are  not  resonant,  but  reflecting  ; 
that  is,  calculated  in  surfaces  to  inflect  or 
"echo”  waves  of  sound, — are  stone,  brick 
plaster,  metal,  glass,  &o. ; and  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  wood,  with  its  resonant  property, 
can  in  surface  be  a reflective  agent  too,  if 
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somewhat  less  so  than  harder  or  imresonant 

materials.  , , , 1.1..^ 

First,  we  have  to  consider  what  causes  act  to 
weaken  the  force  or  mar  the  sound  in  the  act  of 
being  transmitted.  It  will  be  simpler  for  us  to 
suppose  the  building  under  consideration  one  ot 
cathedral  character.  St.  Finbar’s,  Cork,  will 
serve  well  to  illustrate  it ; the  source  of  sound 
a single  singer  in  the  centre  of  the  chord  of  the 
apse.  The  case  is  a typical  one,  and  the  prm- 
ciplca  involved  apply  to  others.  The  singer 
endeavouring  to  project  towards  his  auditoiy  a 
volume  of  sound,  the  issuing  sound  expands  in 
every  direction  above  and  all  around,  ^ith  ^ 
certain  upward  tendency  more  particularly.  All 
that  sound  not  travelling  towards  the  auditorium 
is  but  waste.  That  which  would  here  be  lost, 
wandering  away  through  the  encircling  arcade 
into  the  ambulatory  roofs  and  up  to  the  choir 
roof,  might,  if  the  singer  had  a reflecting  surface, 
resonant  or  otherwise,  immediately  behind  him, 
be  reflected  into  that  forward  current  toward 
the  auditorium.  This  space  behind  and  around 
is  an  element  of  'icea'kness  at  the  sound  “manu-* 
factory.”  As  a secondary  source  of  inquiry  to 
the  stream  of  sound,  varied  reflections  from 
previous  streams  of  sound  returning  to  the  singer 
from  the  many  reflecting  surfaces  of  the  ambu- 
latory, may  confuse  and  “ blur”  the  immediately 
issuing  sound ; weakness  in  the  issue  of  sound 
is,  however,  the  distinguishing  fact  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  case  under  illustration.  Place 
your  singer  as  before,  and  give  him  a solid 
circular  apse  wall  all  around  him  as  a reflecting 
agent,  and  you  may  introduce  the  element  of 
coupision  with  a vengeance.  From  a curved 
surface  sufficiently  removed  from  the  voice  to 
make  the  reflection  or  echo  have  it  perceptibly 
subsequent  to  the  initial  sound,  you  may  expect 
to  And  a return  of  sounds  toward  the  singer  con- 
verged and  reinforced  by  a principle  similar  to 
that  which  has  created  the  whispering  galleries 
of  St.  Paul’s  and  Gloucester,  which,  mingling 
with  the  sound  arising  from  his  Ups,  blurs  and 
confuses.  ...  • 1 • 1. 

We  have  considered  those  agencies  which 
affect  the  sound  at  its  issue.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  dwell  on  those  which  directly  intercept 
its  transmission,  as  practically  it  does  nob  much 
concern  us.  These  are,  for  example,  such  tilings 
as  the  columns  or  piers  within  a building  which 
directly  intervene  between  the  vomitorium  and 
a part  of  the  auditory.  Against  such  features 
as  these,  acoustically  considered,  much,  I think, 
stupid  and  unreasoning  prejudice  is  found 
some  quarters.  We  pass  on  to  those  agencies 
which  affect  the  cuiTout  of  sound  in  the  course 
of  transmission. 

It  may  bo  assumed  that  the  initial  or  direct 
stream  of  sound  can,  theoretically,  never  reach 
the  auditorium  unmingled  with  reflected  waves 
from  preceding  currents.  The  reflected  waves 
from  the  roof  may  earliest  bo  considered  as 
affecting  the  initial  current.  If  the  roof  is  low, 
and  the  distance  to  be  traversed  by  the  sound 
before  it  is  reflected  inconsiderable,  the  reflected 
sound  will  bo  so  nearly  instantaneous  with  the 
initial  sound  as  to  be  practically  identical,  and 
cause  no  perceptible  confusion  5 but  as  the  roof 
becomes  more  distant  the  interval  between  the 
currents  becomes  tnoi-e  marked,— the  sounds 
in  course  of  transmission,  directly,  become 
affected,  simply  speaking,  by  the  echoes  of 
those  which  have  preceded  them;  conse- 
quently, to  a lofty  roof  we  may  look  as 
one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  causing 
acoustic  deflciency.  The  form  and  material 
of  a roof  are  also  aggravating  agencies  in  con- 
fusion of  sound.  The  first  will  aflect  the  character 
of  the  reflected  waves,  and  this  detail  of  the 
subject  time  would  nob  permit  me  to  dwell  on  ■ 
the  second— material— is  of  considerable  import, 
ance.  When,  in  addition  to  the  evil  of  a lofty 
roof  reflecting  sound,  you  have  that  roof  formed 
of  a resonant  material  such  as  wood,  strengthen- 
ing and  reinforcing  the  sound  that  it  reflects,  I 
should  consider  that  as  an  aggravating  element 
of  confusion.  In  Messrs.  Lanyon  & Lynn  s fine 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  Dublin.— the  most 
acoustically  unfortunate  church  I have  ever 
observed, — the  cause  of  confusion  under  notice 
may  be  observed  in  a marked  form. 

The  next,  and  often  the  most  serious,  element 
of  confusion  arises  from  those  reflected  waves  of 
sound  which  have  travelled  beyond  the  audi. 
torium  and  are  returned  to  it  to  mingle  with  the 
initial  stroam.  These  are,  in  fact,  sneh  echoes 
or  reverberations  as  retuni  from  the  unbroken 
surface  of  a western  wall,  an  expanse  or  glass 
surface  in  it,  or  from  aisle  roofs  such  as  those  in 
St.  Finbar’s.  Of  this  character  is  that" 


CARLTON  TOWERS,  SELBY,  YORKSHIRE; 

Our  illustration  represents  the  interior  of  th', 
baronial  hall,  designed  by  Mr.  Welby  Pugin 
for  Lord  Beaumont,  and  which  forms  part  oi| 
the  work  intended  to  be  added  to  the  Towers.  ii 

The  restoration  of  the  Stapleton  Tower  ha; 
alone  been  completed  ; and  the  builders,  Meserf 
Haigh  & Co.,  of  Liverpool,  are  at  preaen) 
engaged  in  completing  the  e.xterior  of  the  Stat^ 
apartments. 


bling”  effect  aometimesprodneedby  a great  organ 
apparently  in  the  roofs  of  a cathedral  or  great 
church,  and  which  some  people  think  so  grand, 
but  which  I feel  certain  no  sensitive  musician 
would  wish  to  hear.  In  the  mingling  of  the 
reflected  waves  of  musical  sounds  with  the 
initial  stream,  meant  for  our  immediate  enjoy- 
ment, discord  more  or  less  pronounced  must 
prevail. 

This  brings  us  to  the  object  we  have  m view 
—the  application  of  a remedy  against  the  evils 
of  reflected  sound.  Hitherto  we  have  known  but 
of  one  device— namely,  that  of  hanging  curtains, 
as  being  less  reflective,  against  the  western 
wall  of  a church  or  other  such  surface  that  we 
suspected  of  causing  reverberation.  Now  we 
have  arrived  at  this  remarkable  fact,  that  a 
strand  of  wire  in  a state  of  tension  will  break 
and  disperse  the  wave  of  sound  that  passed  it. 
To  us,  unskilled  in  the  deeper  _ researches  of 
musical  and  acoustic  science,  this  natural  and 
to  us  mysterious  law  seems  almost  incredible, 
but  we  must  be  constrained  by  the  logic  of  hard 

facts.  ^ . 1 VI.  j 

The  explanation  given  is  this— I am  indebted 
for  it  to  an  accomplished  musical  friend— that 
the  wire  in  tension — you  will  mark  that  it  must 
be  strained— is  in  a state  of  perpetual  vibration, 
which  has  this  eflect  on  waves  of  sound  passing 
it  of  breaking  their  current  and  dispersing  them. 
When  this  wire  is  attached  to  a resonant 
material  such  as  wood,  the  vibration,  otherwise 
silent,  becomes  a tonic  one  (as  before  illustrated 
by  a fiddle),  and  the  vibration  is  sensible  to  the 
ear.  A familiar  example  of  this  is  the  melan- 
choly mysterious  music  of  the  telegraph  wires  or 
an  Hiolian  harp.  The  wooden  telegraph  posts 
supply  the  resonance  to  the  wires.  You  may 
learn  from  this,  that  in  applying  wires  as  a re- 
medy  that  they  must  bo  attached  to  non- 
resonant materials,  such  as  stone. 

Thoroughly  understanding  the  tendency  of 
this  mysterious  agency,  it  does  not  appear 
difficult  to  point  out,  in  a general  way,  terms 
where  it  should  bo  applied.  If  you  have 
reason  to  believe  reverberation  comes  from  the 
aisle  roofs  of  such  a church  as  St.  Finbar’s, 
place  the  wires,  say,  across  the  arches  at  their 
sprim^ing,  where  they  will  intercept  the 
initial  flow  of  sound  towards  the  roofs,  suffi- 
ciently high  nob  to  intercept  any  sound 
directed  to  the  auditory  in  the  aisles.  Re- 
member, all  sound  which  has  been  the  vehicle 
of  an  idea  to  an  audience  is  but  waste  when 
it  has  passed  it  by,  and  returning  to  it  is  but 
mischievous  and  contaminating  to  the  pure 
initial  stream.  If,  then,  the  reverberating 
surfaces  are  found  behind  the  audience,  place 
the  wires  anywhere  beyond  it,  where  they  will 
disperse  the  sound-wave  after  it  has  served  its 
purpo.-ie.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  make  this 
mistake  of  placing  such  a potent  interceptor  of 
sound  between  the  auditorium  and  the 
vomitorium,  nor  must  you  use  your  wires  in 
such  proximity  to  the  source  of  sound  as  wiU 
limit  its  due  expansion.  From  Mr.  Gregg  s 
experiments  we  observe  this  remarkable  fact, 
that  wires  strained  immediately  over  his  choir 
as  it  were  strangled  the  sound  at  its  birth.  We 
observe  also  that  where  they  were  placed  m the 
nave,  between  the  choir  and  the  organist  in  the 

western  gallery,  while  they  served  to  allay  the 

confusion,  they  caused  the  body  of  sound  to 
roach  the  organist  with  a remarkably  weakened 
force.  Disposed  so  as  to  break  the  waves  of 
sound  uselessly  travelling  into  transept  and  aisle 
roofs,  and  against  the  reflecting  surface  of 
western  walls,  the  remedy  was  effectual.  _ 

One  word  on  the  subject  I have  used  in 
illustration,  and  I have  done.  St.  Finbars— 
able  as  its  architect  is,  charming  and  admirable 
as  it  presents  itself  on  paper  to  you— -has,  in 
execution,  in  its  ugly  archaism  of  detail,  its  mere 
clumsiness  and  want  of  appreciation  of  scaie, 
sins  enough  to  answer  for.  If,  however,  you 
should  bo  inclined,  iu  admiration  of  Mr.  Burges  s 
masculine  force— which,  in  the  abstract,  I share 
with  you, — to  imitate  bis  work,  do  not,  because 
a western  organ-gallery  is  tho  “ correct  thing 
in  an  “Early  French”  church,  make  the  west 
end  the  location  of  the  organ.  If  an  or^  is 
desired  there  for  processional  effects,  provide  an 
additional  one  there ; but  do  not  torture  the 
or^^nist  and  distract  the  choir,  and  separate 
what  should  be  one  instantaneous  harmony,  by 
placing  such  a distance  between  them,  fixing  the 
organ  in  a position  which  will  be  the  wrong  one 
for  the  congregation,  until  they  begin  to  say 
their  prayers  consistently  with  theirfaces  towards 
the  west,  or  have  their  ears  turned  to  the  backn 
of  their  heads. 


NEW  SCHOOL,  RUSSELL  AND  RILEY  ; 

STREETS,  BERMONDSEY. 

The  designs  for  this  school,  to  accommodati 
210  boys,  210  girls,  and  300  infants, 
accepted  in  a select  competition,  and  were  pri 
pared  by  Mr.  Joseph  James,  architect.  The  fori 
of  the  site  entailed  very  great  difficulties  in  th 
arrangements  of  the  plan. 

The  whole  frontage  towards  Riley-street  i 
160  ft.,  about  35  ft.  of  which  are  taken  up  b 
two  small  houses,  one  of  which  will  be  appn, 
priated  as  a care-taker’s  residence.  The  breadti 
in  the  widest  part  is  only  40  ft.  In  consequemj 
of  the  limited  nature  of  the  site  it  was  cori 
pulsory  to  provide  au  open  playground  on  tl 
ground  floor,  which  forms  a pleasing  foatmi 
amongst  the  warehouses  in  the  sarroundhi 
streets.  A portion  of  this  is  appropriated  to  til 
boys,  whilst  tho  remainder,  together  with  sot 
extent  of  open  playground,  is  devoted  to  t' 
girls  and  infants. 

An  entrance  for  the  boys  is  provided  iu  Rusae  , 
street,  and  that  for  the  girls  and  infants  in  Rileli 
street. 

The  height  of  this  story  is  8 ft.  6 in.,  the  whci 
being  covered  with  tar  paving. 

In  the  rear  of  the  main  building  is  the  pri; 
cipal  feature  of  the  plan,  a staircase,  24  ft. 

“ ft.,  with  treads  and  risers  12  in.  by  6 in.,  a:i 
o ft.  landings;  the  boys  being  quite  distinct  fr< 
the  girls  and  infants.  In  tho  rear  of  this  is  am 
accommodation  for  hat  and  bonnet  rooms,  ii^j 
closets,  lavatories,  &c. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  infant  school  for  & 
children,  dirided  into  one  large  school,  66  ft.  9 . 
by  21  ft. ; a class-room,  22  ft.  by  18  ft.  ; and; 
double  class-room,  32  ft.  by  21  ft. 

On  the  second. floor  and  third.floor  are  t‘. 
achool-rooms,  66  ft.  9 in.  by  21  ft.,  and  a doul 
class-room,  32  ft.  by  21  ft.  The  whole  is  cover 
in  with  a high-pitched  roof.  The  internal  walk 
the  school-rooms  are  carried  up  in  finished  brit 
work,  with  red  brick  bands  and  arches,  with 
Portland  cement  dado,  4 ft.  high.  Care  li 
been  taken  for  obtaining  proper  ventilation,  at 
tho  building  is  warmed  by  Captain  Galto  . 
Patent  Stoves.  , 

The  height  of  tho  covered  playgrou^il 
8 ft.  6 in. ; the  first  and  second  story  14  ft.  m t 
clear ; the  topmost  story  being  12  ft.  np  to  > 
wall-plate,  and  17  ft.  to  the  collar.  The  tc 
height  outside  from  pavement  to  main  gableal 
74  ft.,  and  about  100  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  vancr 
the  bell  turret.  The  whole  building  forms  apror 
nent  object  from  the  South  Eastern  RaflwiI 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  • 
by  Mr.  William  Howard,  of  Chandos-stree^ 
superintended  by  Mr.  William  Atkinson,  c < 
of  the  works.  The  Board  are  about; 
obtain  possession  of  five  houses  in  MellicL 
place,' at  the  back  of  the  present  school,  witt 
frontage  of  about  57  ft.,  which  will  afford  spi 
for  private  rooms  for  the  master  and  ruistn 
and  a manager’s  room  over  each  covered  w^; 
the  school.  The  amount  of  contract  is  5,2Ht 
but  there  are  additional  works  in  the  founaat; 
and  other  places,  which  have  yet  to  be  vamec 


JUDGE’S  CENSURE  ON  BUILDERS’ 
PETTY  ACTIONS. 

Ik  the  case  of  Lethridge  v.  EoRcrs,  the  plain^ 
carpenter,  had  been  put  on  a job  by  Mr.  KoEer 
plumber,  and  when  accounts  were  to  be  squarea 
Sisput.  itsi.  aro.e.  Fo.  Ihi,  biJaPCP  tto  7'S, 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench-a  jury,  counsel,  aoUcit. 

and  witnesses— was  put  in  motion.  ofi 

Mr.  Justice  Denman  thus  expressed  Ins  idea  on 
litigation “ Are  we  to  spend  the  remainder  ot  the  « 

th.,  mast  po  ttrougb  ; 

The  Judge  tout  of  temper) : Tut.  mt . Go  on  ■ • 
quickly,  for  I wiU  take  no  notes  ofthe 
really  say  that  it  is  scandalous  that  such  a case  ahotU. 
tried  before  a jury,  and  in  a Superior  Court. 

The  items  now  had  to  be  gone  through  as  to  f.  , 

per  hour,  and  amount  of  time  ; hnd  07®"™.  9, 

returned  a rerdiet  in  favour  of  the  plamtifl  for  the 

‘'“Cs'Verdict  will  mulct  the 
whcp  th.  co.t.  get 

■ have  a heavy  account  to  square  with  hi 


June  6,  1874.] 
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HUGHES’S  PATENT  TEAMWAY. 

A PUBLIC  trial  of  the  overhead  tramway, 
i^tented  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hughes,  has  taken  place 
at  the  Midland  Railway  Company’s  Depot, 
Wandsworth-road  station.  ,A  large  number  of 
people  witnessed  the  experiment.  The  tramway 
is  specially  designed  for  the  rapid  and  economical 
conveyance  of  ores,  coal,  and  merchandise  gene- 
rally from  outlying  mines  and  hilly  districts  to 
the  nearest  railways,  canals,  and  rivers,  or  for 
shipment  by  sea.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  worked 
on  a level,  yet  no  stationary  engine  or  hauling 
rope  is  required,  except  on  very  steep  gradients. 
Being  simple  in  construction,  it  requires  no 
skilled  labour  to  erect,  excepting  the  supervision 
of  a competent  engineer,  and  no  earthwork, 
fences,  or  bridges  are  requisite.  For  an  ordinary 
length  of  three  miles,  worked  by  gravitation,  for 
the  carriage  of  five  hundred  tons  of  minerals  per 
day,  the  cost  of  the  tramway  will  not,  it  is  stated, 
exceed  2,000J.  per  mile,  and  where  the  conditions 
are  favourable  the  cost  will  be  less.  Besides, 
it  can  be  moved  about  from  one  part  of  a 
district  to  another  at  comparatively  small 
cost.  A platform  was  erected  to  represent 
artificially  the  gradients  of  a mountain.  The 
level  was  25  ft.,  and  the  gradients  were  1 in 
30  for  20  ft.,  and  1 in  15  for  80  ft.  The  engine, 
which  weighs  less  than  four  tons,  travelled  along 
the  graduated  platform  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  and  it  is  computed  that  it  can 
maintain  that  rate  of  speed  up  steep  gradients 
with  a load  of  25  tons  each  journey.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  equal. to  about  8 lb.  per 
horse-power.  Lines  of  tramways  on  this  system 
3au,  if  desired,  be  erected  for  mineral  owners, 
they  guaranteeing  a minimum  traffic  for  a period 
;o  be  agreed  upon.  The  engine  used  was  designed 
t»y  Mr.  J.  W.  Dudley,  civil  engineer,  and  was 
manufactured  by  MesBrs.AlexanderWiiBon&  Co., 
)f  the  Vauxhall  Iron  Works. 


“THE  CAUSES  OF  ART.” 

On  Thursday  evening  (May  2l3t),  Mr.  John  S. 
Phene,  F.S.A.,  delivered  a lecture  to  the  Society 
or  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  “ On 
ho  Causes  of  Art.”  The  subject  was  introduced 
n a somewhat  novel  manner.  Commencing  with 
he  earliest  indication  of  human  production,  and 
vifihing,  as  he  said,  to  compare  art,  all  over  the 
;lobe,  in  its  various  stages,  a plan  which  would 
iOmpel  a rapid  transition  from  place  to  place,  in 
k very  nngeographical  manner,  the  lecturer  pro- 
leeded  to  illustrate  his  subject  by  a plan  framed 
ID  that  of  the  French  International  Exhibition 
>£  1867.  He  represented  the  stream  of  progress 
n art,  not  by  a line,  as  the  course  of  a river,  but 
ly  what  he  thought  more  properly  suited  to  our 
oais  standi  on  a sphere,  viz.,  by  a coil,  inter- 
leoted  by  lines  radiating  from  a common  centre, 
vhich  he  described  as  lines  of  emigration.  The 
:oil  approximated  to  the  lines  of  latitude,  and 
he  radii  to  those  of  longitude,  on  an  ordinary 
'lobe ; the  pole  of  his  sphere  for  this  purpose 
leing  somewhat  east  of  Palestine,  a spot  he 
.elected  as  the  original  hive  or  centre  of  intelli. 
fence.  He  adopted  this  method  as  a means  of 
iccouiiting  for  the  similarity  of  early  art,  in  the 
noat  widely-separated  localities,  and  it  enabled 

t without  inconseoutiveness,  to  refer  to  remote 
J8  for  compai'isou.  Starting  with  the  first 
:nown  human  production,  the  stone  celt,  he  pro- 
eeded  to  show  that  it  soon  gave  evidence,  by  its 
ymmetry  and  finish,  of  a desire  to  excel ; 
ud  the  desire  to  excel  was  proof  of  an 
thical  condition  in  the  producers.  Taking  next 
he  earliest  scratchings  on  bone  and  stone,  which 
'ortrayed  deer  and  other  animals,  he  reasoned 
hat  ill  these  were  the  fundamental  points  on 
^hich  subsequently  grew,  through  hieroglyphic 
writing,  our  present  pictorial  representations, 
nd  even  our  literature;  while  the  wavy  and 
ngular  lines  found  in  the  same  early  produc- 
ions  (wrought,  he  thought,  almost  unconsciously 
y the  operators,  in  intervals  of  relaxation,  as 
jey  listened  to  the  monotonous  tones  of  the 
’ar-8oug  or  the  hymn  of  praise),  revealed  the 
rst  indications  of  music,  by  the  measured  beat 
1 time.  Following,  from  these  starting-points, 
.imetimc's  the  sluggish  coil  of  human  progress, 
iimetimea  making  a rapid  excursion  through 
ids  or  that  supposed  channel  of  emigration,  he 
pnveyed  his  audience  through  Egyptian  and 
tojan  art,  to  the  sublime  consummation  of  the 
.recian  ; all  which  he  argued  was  distinctly 
litributable  to  the  ethical  principles  pervading 
lis  or  that  people.  Where  this  conation  was 
' the  highest  there  art  flourished,  where  at  the 
'West  it  languished.  He  bad  to  contend  with 


the  fact,  however,  that  art  absolutely  died  on  the 
introduction  of  the  purest  system  of  ethics,  viz., 
those  of  Christianity.  The  difficulty  in  this 
case,  he  pointed  out,  resulted  not  so  much  from 
any  opposition  to  art,  on  the  part  of  the 
Christians,  as  from  the  fact  that  all  art  then  known 
to  the  world  was  Pagan,  and  inadmissible  into  the 
new  religion.  As  an  evidence  it  was  seen  that 
when  art  revived,  Raffaelle,  the  first  imaginative 
painter,  as  soon  as  he  passed  the  bounds  of  the 
Christian  writing,  was  obliged  to  have  reconrse 
to  the  heathen  mythology  for  his  ideas,  thongh 
he  made  this  subservient  to  Christian  supremacy. 
A rapid  glance  was  then  taken  of  the  ruder  arts 
in  distant  lands.  The  earthworks  of  America, 
and  its  cities  buried  in  impenetrable  forest;  the 
monster  sculptures  of  Easter  Island;  and  the 
evidence  of  art,  however  rude,  in  spots  which 
must  have  seemed  peculiarlysacred  to  the  nature- 
worshipper  ; — all  these  he  attributed  to  a strong 
ethical  cause,  arising  from  religious  feeling,  how- 
over  erroneous.  Under  Christianity,  art,  since 
its  revival,  altogether  differed.  In  its  earlier 
appearances  it  was  found  as  closely  connected 
with  religion  as  in  any  of  the  preceding  in- 
stances, but  modern  art,  especially  in  England, 
seemed  quite  free.  Upon  a close  inspection, 
however,  this  was  net  found  to  be  the  case  ; tbe 
greater  breadth  of  freedom  in  religious  principle 
introduced  a more  extended,  a more  liberal  ethic 
code,  and  this  again  sent  out  still  wider  ramifica- 
tious  for  its  sustenance.  He  maintained  that 
the  simple  purity  of  subjects  for  which  there  was 
a demand  in  the  modern  fiue-art  schools  was  an 
evidence  of  a more  widely  diffused,  but  not  loss 
intense,  ethical  feeling  than  art  had  ever  been 
subject  to,  and  that  the  difference  arose  from  a 
more  pure,  simple,  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  relationship  between  man  and  his 
Creator,  as  taught  by  the  introducer  of  the  new 
system. 


The  suggestion  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Gunn,  who 
said  the  resolution  needed  to  be  strong,  as  the 
Corporation  were  a pachydermatous  set. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  SirF.  Boileau 
suggested  that  a copy  of  it  should  be  “ sent  to 
the  ruthless  Goths.” 

Dr.  Bonsly  gave  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  a very  ancient  map  of  Norwich,  and  called 
it  the  “ Sanctuary  map,”  as  it  was  sent  up  to 
Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  to  show, 
it  was  presumed,  the  bounds  of  the  Sanctuary  at 
Norwich.  This  map  is  said  to  be  eighteen  years 
earlier  in  date  than  any  other. 


GAS. 


THE  NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH 
ARCHHUOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  20th  ult.  in  the  Guild- 
hall,  Norwich,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich in  the  chair.  Many  interesting  objects 
were  placed  upon  the  table  for  the  inspection 
of  the  members.  Some  coloured  drawings, 
descriptive  of  the  relic  chamber  recently  dis- 
covered  in  the  Cathedral,  were  also  exhibited, 
andalarge  number  of  panels,  painted  with  repre- 
sentations  of  saints,  found  during  the  recent 
alterations  at  the  Church  of  Horsham,  St. 
Faith’s. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning  read  the  annual 
report  of  the  Society,  and  afterwards  referred  to 
what  had  transpired  in  the  Norwich  Town 
Council  relative  to  Thomas  a Becket’s  Chapel, 
of  which  wo  have  already  spoken,  remarking 
that  the  proceedings,  which  showed  great  in- 
difference on  tbe  part  of  the  Corporation,  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  without  comment  by  a 
society  whose  object  was  the  preservation  of 
such  remains. 

What  was  done  at  the  Council  meeting  was 
briefly  stated  by  Mr.  Fitch,  who  said  that  as  the 
building  was  considered  unsafe,  the  greater  part 
of  the  beautiful  roof  was  ordered  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  the  chapel  to  be  filled  up  with  rubbish. 
Some  sheds  were  now  being  erected  upon  the 
spot  for  the  storage  of  scavengers’  brooms,  Ac. 
When  the  Arohasological  Institute  was  in 
Norwich  in  1857,  Becket’s  chapel  was  admired 
for  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 

It  was  also  stated  by  Mr.  Gunn  that  half  the 
chapel  had  been  cleared  away.  Mr.  Boardman, 
the  architect,  who  brought  the  matter  under  his 
notice,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  building 
was  so  sound  that  it  might  have  been  built  over. 
Canon  Venables,  of  Lincoln,  recently  visited  the 
chapel,  and  expressed  his  gratification 
inspecting  so  interesting  a relic.  In  fact,  it  was 
one  of  the  remains  wliich  rendered  Norwich  so 
interesting.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of 
several  members  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Gunn 
moved  the  following  resolution  : — ■ 

“The  Norwich  and  Noriolk  Archaeological  Soeietv 
expreSB  their  regret  that  the  chapel  of  Sc.  Thomas  a 
Becket  should  have  been  demolished,  eapeeially  as  thej 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  demolition  was  unneoes- 
aary,  as  it  has  been  considered  a very  interesting  archi- 
tectural relic,  and  has  been  an  oWeet  of  attraction  on 
the  visits  _of_  the  Archaiological  Institute  and  other 
learned  societies.'' 

This  wus  seconded  by  Mr.  Fitch,  and  supported 
by  the  Rov.  A.  C.  Copeman,  who  thought  the 
resolution  ought  to  have  been  more  strongly 
worded,  and  suggested  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"extreme”  before  “regret.”  , 


A LARGE  and  iufluentially-attended  public 
meeting  of  the  gas  consumers  of  Kensington  and 
the  surrounding  districts,  convened  by  the  West 
London  Gas  Consumers’  Association,  has  been 
held  in  the  Vestry-hall,  High-street,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  great  increase  in  the 
price  of  gas  now  charged  to  the  public  by  the 
Gas-light  and  Coke  Company.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  M.P.,  occupied  tbe  chair.  Mr.  W.  Gordon, 
M.P.,  moved  the  following  resolution: — “That 
in  the  event  of  no  steps  being  taken  in  Parlia- 
ment to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the 
existing  Gas  Acts,  it  is  essential  that  the  gas 
consumers  adopt  immediate  measures  for  taking 
the  manufacture  and  supply  of  gas  into  their 
own  hands.”  He  thought,  in  the  first  instance, 
a deputation  should  wait  upon  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  if  no  satisfactory  reply  could  be  ob-* 
tained  from  that  Board,  then  that  the  association 
under  whose  auspices  they  were  meeting  that 
evening  should  at  once  prepare  a scheme  to  carry 
out  the  last  clause  in  the  resolution.  Mr.  Curzon 
seconded  the  resolution.  Mr.  James  Beal  sup- 
ported it,  as  did  also  Mr.  R.  Freeman,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  it  was  adopted 
unanimously.  Other  resolutions  were  also  agreed 
to,  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
and  especially  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  a 
^eat  metropolitan  organisation  to  promote  a Bill 
in  Parliament  for  the  repeal  or  amendment  of 
the  existing  gas  legislation. 

A company  is  in  coarse  of  formation,  under 
the  title  of  the  Patent  Gas  Economiser  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  developing,  and 
working  an  invention  patented  by  Mr.  Ludolph 
Seegers,  whereby  a combination  between  the 
ordinary  coal  gas  and  the  vapour  naturally  given 
off  by  light  petroleum  oil  is  effected  by  means 
of  a self-acting  apparatus,  thereby  greatly 
increasing  the  illuminating  power  of  tbe  coal 
gas,  and,  it  is  stated,  at  the  same  time  materially 
diminishing  its  consumption.  The  invention  is 
stated  to  consist  in  the  peculiar  construction  of 
an  apparatus,  contaiuing  cisterns  partially  filled 
with  refined  petroleum  light  oil,  and  it  is  claimed 
by  the  patentees  that  the  coal  gas,  after  having 
passed  over  the  surface  of  this  light  oil,  becomes 
charged  with  more  than  double  the  illuminating 
power  which  it  previously  possessed.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  gas  thus  carburetted  is  con- 
siderably  purer,  and  does  not  give  off  the  ob- 
noxious  vapours  of  ordinary  coal  gas.  This 
system  has  been  already  adopted  in  the  illumi- 
nation  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  as 
well  as  in  other  public  places,  with,  it  appears, 
very  satisfactory  results.  All  the  capital  ot 
present  asked  from  the  public  is  5,000Z.,  in  lOZ. 
shares,  with  a view  of  testing  the  financial 
advantages  of  the  system  before  bringing  it  more 
prominently  under  notice. 

The  Lighting  Committee  of  the  Accrington 
Local  Board  have  met  in  the  Court-room  of  the 
Peel  Institution,  to  investigate  an  alleged  fraud 
perpetrated  on  the  Local  Board  by  the  gas  com- 
pany, according  to,  the  Liverpool  Journal,  which 
states  that  the  clerk  to  the  Board  read  copies  of 
letters  which  he  had  addressed  toMr.W.  Barratt, 
the  gas  company’s  manager,  in  which  be  gave 
particulars  of  the  charges  which  the  Board’s 
lighting  inspector  had  made  against  him,  and 
which  details  were  intended  to  show  that  the 
meters  had  been  altered  so  as  to  represent 
80,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  which  had  never  gone 
through  the  public  lamps.  The  clerk  had  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Barlow,  solicitor, 
announcing  that  the  gas  company  will  take  pro- 
ceedings “ with  x-espect  to  the  serious  aud  un- 
founded charges  made  against  the  company  and 
its  manager.”  Mr.  John  Boothman,  who  had 
made  the  charge,  said  he  was  prepared  to  prove 
tbe  charges  again,  and  not  only  them,  but  mauv 
more.  The  chairman  said  he  thought  the  com*- 
mittee  should  refer  the  report  to  the  Board,  and 
let  them  deal  with  it  as  they  thought  proper, 
which  the  committee  agreed  to. 
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NEW  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AT  PATRAS, 
NEAR  CORINTH. 

The  English  Church  of  St.  Audre'n',  Patras, 
near  Corinth,  Greece,  has  been  dedicated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  The  foundation-stone  had 
been  laid  in  February,  1872,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Greek  Archbishop  of  Patras,  ^vho  died  before 
the  completion  of  the  church.  The  edifice,  con- 
sisting of  nave  and  chancel,  was  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  Viallo  by  Greek  workmen, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chaplain  and  Mr.  W. 
Morphy,  of  Patras.  The  walls  are  of  a bard 
black  stone  from  a neighbouring  mountain, 
roughly  shaped  and  pointed,  with  white  freestone 
dressings.  The  roof  is  covered  with  red  tiles 
from  Marseilles.  The  glass  windows,  the  seats, 
and  indeed  nearly  all  the  furniture  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  framework  of  the  roof,  were 
brought  from  England.  The  site,  which  is  sufii- 
ciently  large  to  admit  of  a chaplain’s  house  being 
some  day  added,  was  the  gift  of  the^  Greek 
Government.  The  total  cost,  including  the 
raising  and  levelling  the  ground  and  surround- 
ing the  whole  with  a wall,  was  somewhat  under 
2,0001.  The  church  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  British  residents  engaged  in  business  at 
Patras,  and  also  for  sailors  from  English  vessels 
in  the  currant  trade,  of  which  Patras  is  the 
principal  seat. 


work  is  done  with  more  regularity  than  by  the 
ordinary  system,  as  the  kiln  does  not  require 
charging  more  than  once  a day ; that  it  requires 
no  night  attendance  ; that  a greater  regularity 
of  temperature  may  be  obtained;  and  that,  as 
there  is  no  smoke  from  the  kiln,  the  disfigure- 
ment on  the  old  system  is  entirely  got  rid  of.  It 
was  stated  at  Glasgow,  where  the  system  has 
been  tried  for  some  time,  that  the  lime  was  sold 
at  a profit  of  48.  per  ton,  all  the  heating  being 
obtained  for  nothing.  Mr.  Bennett,  the  gardener 
at  Hatfield,  speaks  highly  of  the  plan,  and  states 
that  he  heats  twenty-one  houses  by  it  at  less 
cost  than  nine  arc  heated  in  another  part  of  the 
grounds  in  the  old  manner.  He  considers  it  a 
decided  success.  The  general  opinion  expressed 
was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  new  method.  A 
company,  it  is  said,  will  probably  be  formed  for 
purchasing  and  working  the  patent. 


PUBLIC  MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES. 

A MEETING  on  this  subject,  to  which  the  mayors 
of  corporations,  chairmen  of  art  and  science 
schools,  and  others  interested  in  museums  and 
art  galleries  were  invited,  has  been  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  purpose  “ of 
appointing  a deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister  to 
urge  upon  the  Government  the  importance  of 
bringing  all  the  national  museums  and  galleries 
under  the  authority  of  a Minister  of  the  Crown, 
with  direct  responsibility  to  Parliament.”  Lord 
Hampton  presided,  and  there  were  also  present 
the  mavor  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P., 
Mr.  Rathbone,  M.P.,  and  representatives  from 
Nottingham,  Leeds,  and  several  other  English 
and  Scotch  towns. 

The  Chairman  read  a letter  from  the  Prime 
Minister,  stating  that  at  present  it  was  impos- 
sible  for  him  to  name  a day  to  receive  a deputa- 
tion. The  primary  object  for  which  they  had 
met,  therefore,  could  not  be  carried  out ; but  that 
need  not  preclude  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  Mayor  of  Birmingham  then  moved  : — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  all  maseums  and 
calleries’supportedor  subsidised  by  Parliament  should  be 
made  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  education  and 
technical  instruction  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and 
that  special  parliamentary  funds  should  he  granted  to 
assist  focal  and  provincial  museumsin  the  acquisition  and 
loan  of  objects,  and  with  building  grants,  and  thus  extend 
their  usefulness.” 

Mr.  Rathbone,  of  Liverpool,  seconded  the 
resolution,  whicn  was  supported  by  Mr.  Mun- 
della,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

It  was  further  resolved, — 

“That  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  all  national 
museums  and  galleries  should  be  placed  under  the  autho- 
ritv  of  a Minister  of  the  Crown,  with  direct  responsibility 
•-  Parliament;  thereby  rendering  unnecessary  for  the 


to  Parliament;  luercoj^  icuuciiue  , —■ 

Durposes  of  executive  administration  all  unpaid  and  ...v- 
sponsible  trustees,  except  those  who  are  trustees  under 
b^ests  or  deeds,  who  might  continue  to  have  the  full 
powers  of  their  trust,  but  should  not  be  charged  with  the 
expenditure  of  money  voted  by  Parliament. 


It  was  also  resolved  that  the  chairman  be 
requested  to  submit  to  the  Prime  Minister  the 
foregoing  resolutions,  and  press  their  importance 
on  his  attention. 


THE  NEW  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

A Nt'MBEii  of  influential  gentlemen,  at  the  in- 
vitation  of  Messrs.  Trench  & Murray,  of  Tra. 
fal^ar-square,  visited  Hatfield,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquisot  Salisbury, recently,  to  inspect  the  new 

system,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  of 
heating  hothouses,  vineries,  and  large  raises 
of  buildings  generally,  free  of  expense.  The 
invention  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  J.  Cowan, 
gardener.  The  system  consists  of  the  combma- 
tion  of  a limekiln  with  a hot-water  apparatus  ; 
the  kiln  is  filled  with  limestone  or  chalk  and 
coal,  and  lighted,  and  the  heat  thus  generated  is 
utilised  for  the  beating  of  a boiler  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  kiln,  from  which  supply-pipes  flow  to 
the  varions  bouses.  Mr.  Cowan  claims  for  his 
system  that  all  expenses  are  paid  by  the  lime 
made,  that  the  entire  cost  of  fuel  for  hot-water 
apparatus,  one  of  the  most  important  items  in 
the  cost  of  greenhouses,  is  thus  saved  ; that  the 


COMPTON  WYNYATE. 

SiB,— The  town  and  vicinity  of  Banbury,  now 
accessible  by  railway,  are  specially  interesting 
to  archmologists  and  antiquaries,  who  when  in 
this  town,  which  contains  ancient  specimens  of 
architecture  (see  A.  Beesley’s  “History  of  Ban- 
bury,” 1S41),  are  within  a short  distance  of 
Rolbrioh  Stones,  the  Camps  of  Madmarston, 
Tadmarton,  Ilbury,  and  Gredentou;  the  Roman 
pavements  at  Great  Tew,  Beaconsfield  Farm, 
and  Wigginton  ; the  fine  tall  s+eeple  of  Bloxham  ; 
the  Chnrches  of  Swalcliffo  and  Broughton ; the 
noble  old  abbey  at  Wroxton ; the  remains 
of  Hanwell  Castle;  the  beautiful  monument  in 
Great  Tew  Church,  where  Lord  Falkland  was 
buried,  and  the  ancestral  Castle  of  Broughton  ; 
the  sites  of  the  famous  fights  of  Edge-hill  and 
Cropredy,  also  the  interesting  old  house  of 
Compton  Wynyate,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Parliament  during  the  civil  war,  which  has  been 
renovated  recently.  In  Nash’s  “ Mansions  of 
England”  are  two  engravings  of  this  mansion, 
which  is  described  at  length  in  vol.  i.  of  Howitt’s 
“Visits  to  Remarkable  Places.”  Itis  also  engraved 
and  described  in  the  Saturday  Magazine,  for  the 
year  1842,  pp.  178-191,  as  an  interesting  speci- 
men of  domestic  architecture,  which  is  certainly 
the  fact.  The  bay-window  of  the  hall  is  de- 
scribed as  being  “ of  grand  proportion  and  of  a 
fine  and  pure  design,”  the  interior  retaining 
“ the  style  and  features  of  the  feudal  age.”  All 
the  old  furniture  and  ornaments  of  the  house 
were  sold  many  years  since.  The  ceilings  show 
the  interior  appearance  of  this  bouse  in  the 
olden  time,  and  the  armorial  insignia  denote  the 
loyalty  of  the  former  occupants.  This  edifice 
was  erected  by  Sir  William  Compton,  the  friend 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  who  died  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  that  reign.  This  king  granted  a large 
amount  of  laud  to  this  person,  and  permitted 
him  to  destroy  Fulbrook  Castle.  It  is  stated 
that  the  chimneys  now  at  Compton  Wynyate 
were  removed  upon  scaffolds  from  Fulbrook,  and 
that  the  former  house  was  constructed  princi- 
pally of  the  Fulbrook  bricks,  &c.  In  it  arc  the 
remains  of  two  chapels,  or  shrines, — one  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  the  other  in  the  roof,  for  secret 
worship,  apparently.  The  grandson  of  Sir 
William  married  an  heiress,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  a Loyalist,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Hopton  Heath.  When  the  rebels 
seized  Compton  Wynyate  they  destroyed  the 
costly  chapel  window  erected  by  Sir  William 
Compton,  being,  according  to  Dugdale,  of  “very 
curious  workmanship,”  also  the  mounmental 
sculptures  and  adjacent  church.  This  curious 
old  secluded  mansion  remains  for  the  admiration 
of  posterity.  Its  appearance  from  tbe_  north 
reminded  Mr.  Howitt  of  the  stanza  in  the 
“ Hermit  of  Warkwortb,”  viz. : — 


MONUMENTAL. 

Cocfce>-moitt?i.— Arrangements  are  being  mao  i 
for  the  erection  of  a statne  of  the  Earl  of  Maj 
in  this  town,  at  the  end  of  Station. street. 

Monument  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  Geneva. 
The  Graphic  says  the  design  for  the  late  Duke^ 
Brunswick’s  monument  to  be  erected  by  the  Cl 
of  Geneva  has  been  decided  on.  It  will  consi 
of  a red  granite  base,  upon  which  will  be  rang* 
six  bronze  statues  of  the  late  duke’s  relative 
half  as  large  as  life,  and  relieved  by  six  lioi-.. 
The  statues  will  be  surmounted  by  a canoik 
supported  by  columns  of  Carrara  marble,  and  t;«' 
whole  will  be  crowned  by  an  equestrian  statue 
the  late  duke. 

The  Hans  Sachs  Monument  at  Nv.reviherg. 
On  June  24th,  nearly  300  years  after  the  de^- 
of  this  master-singer,  who  played  an  impor*- 
part  also  in  the  Reformation  movement,  . 
statue  of  Hans  Sachs  will  be  unveiled  at  Nure' 
berg.  Luther  and  Melancthon  looked  upon  h li- 
as one  of  their  fellow-workers.  After  the  Thir* 
Years’  War  he  was  forgotten.  Goethe,  Wielau 
and  Friedrich  von  Schlegel  exerted  themselvl 
to  restore  his  fame ; but  only  now  his  pro{il 
place  and  value  in  German  literature  beginsi 
be  more  universally  understood.  A course  ■ 
three  lectures  has  been  given  on  behalf  . 
the  fund  by  M.  Karl  Blind,  viz.,  on  May  22i 
29th,  and  June  5bh,  at  the  Cavendish  Roorfo 
Mortiiner-street,  under  the  title  of  “ Hans  Sat  • 
and  the  Master-singer  Period,  with  refevenc 
the  Poetry  of  the  German  Troubadours.”  i 
Baron  da  Triqueti,  the  Sculptnr.— The  Paj 
correspondent  of  the  Times  says  : — “The 
tistic  world  and  many  friends  in  England  vt 
learn  with  regret  the  death  of  Baron  de  Triquti' 
the  distinguished  sculptor.  In  him  the  wo^ 
has  lost  a true  artist,  whose  whole  soul  tl' 
given  to  his  pursuit.  Had  he  been  of  a 1 k 
modest  and  retiring  disposition,  be  would  h;)! 
been  more  conspicuous  before  the  public,  bub,: 
never  sought  applause.  Like  the  artists  of  Ir 
Renaissance,  his  genius  was  many-sided;  her^ 
distinguished  as  a writer,  and  his  charm*, 
addresses  or  lectures  to  the  Paris  Protest^, 
apprentices  will  remain  as  perfect  modelK|:-! 
their  kind.  As  an  artist,  his  principal  workss, 
the  bronze  doors  of  the  church  of  the  Madeleii 
the  two  crucifixes  of  the  InvaIides~on0i| 
bronze,  the  other  in  marble ; the  tomb  of  ; 
Duke  of  Orleans  at  the  St.  Ferdinand  Chai'.' 
and  his  beautiful  Memorial  Chapel  at  Windu 
He  was  an  exquisite  draughtsman,  and  is  un«  i 
stood  to  have  left  a large  and  precious  collec’ii 
of  compositions  and  drawings,  as  well  as  nn, 
valuable  sketches  of  places  and  scenery  he  *' 
visited.  The  Queen  heard  with  much  rcgre:>. 
the  death  of  Baron  Triqueti,  whose  great  -wi 
of  the  marbles  and  the  recumbent  statue  of 
Prince  Consort  in  the  Wolsey  (now  Albi . 
Chapel  at  Windsor  is  on  the  eve  of  complel  i 
and  which,  unfortunately,  he  has  not  been  sp;  (• 
to  witness.” 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

TAantamam. — The  new  schools  of  St.  Dialt 
Cwmbran,  Monmouthshire,  built  for  the  ijt 
tarnam  School  Board  on  half  an  acre  of  1 ; 
alongside  the  canal,  and  close  by  the  raihiD 
station,  wore  formally  opened  with  a treal 
the  scholars,  and  a public  meeting.  The  8cl>| 
had  been  built  to  supply  the  rapidly-gro^i 


nau  uooii  uuiiw  Lu  oufjpij'  0*“  I 

wants  of  the  populous  district  of  Lower  Cp 


“ Behind  yon  hill,  bo  steep  and  high, 
Down  in  the  Inwlv  glen, 

There  stands  a eaatle  fair  and  strong, 
Far  from  the  abode  of  1 


Chr.  Cooke. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  FIRE-CLAY  GOODS. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  the  recent  article  on  this 
subject  in  your  paper  might  have  mentioned, 
amongst  the  “ noted  seams,”  Buckley  Mountain, 
Flintshire,  where  the  fire-clay  has  been  worked 
for  a great  many  years,  over  thirty  yards  thick 
in  open  face.  Its  analysis  is  quite  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  that  given  in  the  article,  and  its 
brand  is  known  throughout  the  world.  The  clay 
is  not  under  the  coal  measures,  but  cats  them 
oat  like  a fault,  and  is  really  a fire-stone,  being 
as  hard  as  most  stone.  J.  M.  Gilson. 


wants  01  tiic  V...  ......  %. 

bran.  The  design  of  the  building  is  in  the  Gt 
style  of  architectore  of  the  thirteenth  cenl. 
and  although  generally  of  a plain  charat 
there  are  some  quaint  bits  of  detail  introdji 
which  produce  a picturesque  effect.  The  sclji 
are  divided  into  boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’  schl 
with  large  well-lighted  class-rooms  to  eaokf 
master’s  house  faces  the  pnblio  road  to  Cwmbr 
and  has  the  advantage  of  overlooking  nearlj 
whole  of  the  school  premises.  The  plan  0 
school  comprises  accommodation  for  406  1 
dren,  allowing  the  maximum  in  each  depart# 
required  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Ed 
tion,  and  coats  2,510Z.,  or  a fraction  over  61 
head.  Separate  hat  and  cloak  lobbies  are  ! 
vided  to  each  school,  near  which  are  well-t|i 
lavatories.  The  material  used  in  the  wall 
stone  from  Tyny  Cmw  and  Abergavenny it 
Bath-stone  dressings.  The  whole  of  the  iH 
woodwork  is  stained  and  varnished;  the  x. 
and  ceilings  are  plastered  and  whitened;! 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  Bangor  slates,  ;i 
ornamental  ridge-and-furrow  tile-crease.  A I 
I cot  is  placed  over  the  boys’  school,  and  con'l 
la  bell  of  nearly  80  lb.  weight.  The  worl; 
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)0en  carried  out  by  Jlr.  Ilenry  Parfifcfc,  builder, 
Poutnewydcl,  from  designs  and  under  the  super- 
dsion  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect,  New- 
)0rt. 

Willaston. — Mr.  Bower,  architect,  has  been 
equested  to  prepare  a plan  of  the  proposed  site 
or  a new  school.  Mr.  Bower  also  prepared  a 
)reliminary  sketch  block  plan  of  a Echool  which 
yould  accommodate  rather  over  300  children  as 
equired  by  the  Education  Department.  The 
rontago  of  the  plot  was  80  yards  by  48  yards. 
?ho  elevation  showed  a Gothic  design,  and  at 
ither  end  space  was  left  for  the  building  of  houses 
or  mistress  and  master,  it  being  left  to  the  Board 
0 decide  whether  they  would  have  one  or  both 
coses,  as  they  might  bo  required  for  married  or 
ingle  people.  The  frontage  of  the  school  itself 
ronld  bo  148  ft.,  and  that  of  one  house  would 
e 28  ft.  Mr.  Bower,  in  answer  to  a question  by 
ho  Chairman,  at  a meeting  of  the  Board,  said 
is  charge  would  be  the  usual  charge  of  5 per 
ent.  on  the  cost  of  the  building  ; but  be  would 
jclndo  plans,  attendances,  in  fact  everything, 
hat  would  be  less  than  the  usual  terms,  these 
oings  being  usually  charged  extra.  If  he  sup- 
Jied  the  quantities,  his  charge  would  be  1^  per 
3nt.  for  that,  Mr.  James  Wood  thought  that 
per  cent,  was  the  usual  charge,  and  as  Mr, 
lower  had  deducted  a number  of  extras  which 
ado  his  charges  rather  under  than  over  the 
inal  architects’  charges,  he  moved  that  Mr. 
ower  be  appointed  their  architect.  This  was 
irried. 

Edinburgh. — Tho  Edinburgh  School  Board 
ive  resolved  to  borrow  70,000J.  from  the  Public 
’orks  Loan  Commissioners  for  the  erection  of 
iven  new  schools,  and  awarded  the  four  pre- 
iums  formerly  offered  for  plans  to  Messrs, 
mifirson,  Moffatt,  Beattie,  and  Wilson. 


PEKING  OF  PADDINGTON  BATHS  AND 
WASHHOUSES. 

The  new  public  baths  and  washhouses  in 
leen’s-road,  Paddington,  have  been  formally 
enod  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  state,  the  borough 
smbers,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
Works,  and  other  dignitaries.  Wo  gave  a 
3W  and  plan,  with  full  particulars,  on  the  3l8t 
January  last  (pp.  90-33).  The  site  covers  an 
re  of  ground,  and  occupies  an  area  lying 
tween  Queen’s.road  and  Douglas-place,  and  is 
full  view  of  tho  thousauda  who  pass  along  the 
shop’s-road  to  tho  West  End,  Regent-street, 
Westboiirue-grovo.  Tho  building  is  in  the 
dian  style  of  architecture,  tho  material  used 
ing  white  Suffolk  bricks,  with  Portland-stone 
efieings.  It  has  a frontage  of  ICO  ft.,  with  a 
tiiraum  depth  of  250  ft. 

Entering  the  baths  from  the  front  entrance 
d passing  through  the  ticket-office,  tho  men’s 
Bt-olass  swimming-bath  is  reached.  It  is  the 
rgest  and  most  important  of  the  various 
partments  into  which  the  establishment  is 
Tided.  It  is  100  ft.  long  by  54  ft.  wide,  with 
iter-line  of  DO  ft.  by  40  ft.  The  bath  when 
ledfwillhold  100,000  gallons  of  water.  On  the 
rth  and  south  sides  of  tho  bath  are  tho  boxes 
P the  use  of  bathers ; at  the  east  end  is  a 
ring  board,  and  at  the  other  extremity  an 
Damental  fountain.  Around  tho  platform  of 
6 bath,  and  at  the  western  end  of  the  room, 
laid  some  blue-figured  tiling,  manufactured 
pressly  for  this  bath.  For  the  protection  of 
thers,  a life-line  runs  all  round  the  bath, 
lia  bath-room  is  illuminated  from  the  roof  by 
8 gas  jets. 

Tho  men’s  second  and  third  class  swimming 
ths  are  at  the  rear  of  the  first-class  bath,  end 
, end,  and  are  each  70  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide, 
j ovided  with  forty  boxes  for  bathers.  The 
Hies’  Bwimniing-bath  is  45  ft.  long  by  35  ft. 
jdo,  and  is  fitted  up  with  twelve  extra  large 
leasing-boxes.  Each  of  these  swimming-baths 
ilighted  from  the  roof.  The  private  baths  are 
square  compartments,  the  first-class  being 
lit.  long  by  G ft.  wide,  with  enamelled  parti- 
•ns  aud  porcelain  baths ; tlio  second-class, 
•it.  square,  with  copper  japanned  baths. 

"The  laundry  department  is  75  ft.  long  by 
* ft.  wide,  subdivided  into  groups  of  compart- 
[faits,  so  as  to  accommodate  fifty  washers. 
Ihmediatoly  adjoining  are  the  ironiug-rooma 
id  bouse  laundry.  Attached  to  the  washhouse 
'|5  several  patent  centrifugal  wringing-machines, 
^0  mangles,  all  of  which  are  worked  by  steam 
jjichinery,  in  addition  to  which  are  a number  of 
>?mg-olosets. 

•The  first-floor  of  the  building  is  set  apart  as 
•esidenco  for  the  superintendents,  and  for  Com- 


missioners’ offices.  At  the  rear  of  the  building 
is  a residence  for  the  engineer,  Mr.  Wrapson ; 
whilst  a space  is  loft  for  the  erection  of  a Turkish 
bath  or  gymnasium  at  any  future  period. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  T.  Elkington  the  builder,  represented  by 
Mr.  George  Rayment.  The  engineering  work 
was  done  by  Messrs.  J.  & P.  May,  and  the  gas 
engineeriug  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ilumfress.  Mr. 
James  Abbott  was  clerk  of  the  works. 


HOUSES  FOR  THE  POOREST. 

Dll.  Lankester  has  held  an  inquest  at  the 
King’s  Arms  Tavern,  Rawston-street,  Clerken- 
woll,  on  the  body  of  Joseph  C.  Lane,  aged  nine 
weeks.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  father 
was  a carman,  earning  a guinea  a week,  and 
living  with  his  wife  and  five  children  in  one 
room,  with  a less  space  than  700  cubic  feet,  at 
No.  28,  Thomas-street,  for  which  he  paid  3s.  a 
week  rent.  Tho  deceased  expired  from  snftbca- 
tion,  from  want  of  fresh  air,  in  bed,  being  the 
second  child  the  parents  had  lost  from  a similar 
cause.  The  coroner  remarked  that  it  was  high 
time  that  the  urgent  claims  of  the  poor  for 
dwelling  accommodation  were  attended  to.  The 
model  lodging-houses  which  have  been  and  are 
being  built  do  not  tonch  persona  earning  a pound 
or  less  per  week.  Every  day  the  humbler 
dwellings  in  London  were  being  pulled  down, 
and  no  steps  taken  for  providing  accommodation 
in  their  places ; so  consequently  things  got 
worse  daily;  and  unless  tho  Government  took 
some  steps  in  the  matter,  the  results  would  tell 
with  disastrous  effects  upon  the  future  of  this 
great  country;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  over- 
crowding, the  next  generation  of  tho  humble 
classes  would  he  puny,  sickly,  aud  degenerated, 
a burden  on  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
besides  which  the  source  of  supply  for  our  army 
and  navy  would  be  completely  destroyed ; also 
the  intermingling  of  the  sexes  was  productive 
of  immorality.  A juror  remarked  that  in  some 
of  the  blocks  of  lodging-houses  now  being  built 
no  person  earning  less  than  21.  a week  had  a 
chance  of  obtaining  accommodation,  the  rent  in 
many  cases  being  6s.  and  7s.  a week.  Tho 
Peabody  fund,  which  everybody  thought  was 
for  tho  erection  and  improvement  of  cheap 
dwellings  for  artizans  and  labourers,  was  being 
turned  by  the  representatives  of  the  trustees 
into  a profitable  investment,  as  witness  the 
purchase  and  disposal  of  a large  plot  of  land  at 
Brixton.  Ho  hoped  that,  through  tho  medium 
of  this  inquiry,  the  attention  of  Lord  Derby,  or 
other  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  would  bo 
called  to  the  manner  in  which  the  noble  gifts 
of  the  large-hearted  American  were  being  dealt 
with.  Tho  coroner  remarked  that  besides  the 
above  evil,  the  expense  on  the  ratepayers  .and 
friends  was  considerable,  for  he  knew  that  3,000 
such  cases  occurred  in  England  every  year. 
The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death, 
and  the  matter  was  ordered  by  the  coroner  to 
be  entered  in  the  complaint-book  at  the  vestry- 
hall,  BO  that  the  vestry  might  have  the  matter 
brought  before  them. 


DECORATION. 

When  a king,  a queen,  or  an  emperor  is  to 
pay  a visit  to  Windsor  Castle,  the  Guildhall, 
Burleigh  House,  or  to  any  fine  old  building,  we 
read  that  the  place  is  to  be  “ decorated  ” for  the 
occasion  by  some  West  End  upholsterer  at  an 
enormous  expense,  which  means  that  all  that  is 
good  is  to  bo  turned  out  or  covered  up  with 
detestable  muslin  and  hangings  of  “gorgeous 
description”  : this  is,  aud  has  been,  but  I hope 
will  not  always  continue.  It  is  just  the  same  in 
a small  way  when  a lady  gives  a ball : away  go 
all  her  nice  bits  of  old  furniture,  china,  glass, 
and  objects  of  “ bijoutry  and  virtu,”  doors  come 
down  and  carpets  como  up;  nothing  remains  but 
white  muslin,  pink  ribbons,  and  flowers  stuffed 
into  fireplaces  and  everywhere,  where  they  get 
knocked  to  pieces  and  could  not  possibly  grow. 

Fancy,  if  her  Majesty  wished  to  go  to  the 
Kensington  Museum  or  to  the  British,  aud  the 
authorities  were  to  remove  the  cases  and  let  her 
see  nothing  but  drapery  and  flowers,  she  would 
get  a very  lively  remembrance  of  the  interesting 
objects  which  other  people  see,  but  it  would  be 
no  worse  than  the  bad  taste  displayed  in 
“ decorating  ” other  places  where  she  goes. 
Why  cannot  people  let  our  fine  buildings  appear 
to  the  great  ones  as  they  really  are  ? Why , 


should  not  an  emperor  see  the  Guildhall  as  it  is 
every  day  ? Why  have  suites  of  rooms  to  have 
everything  good  in  them  removed  to  make  place 
for  a lot  of  rubbish  which  is  aeon  everywhere 
else  ? I cannot  see  it ; but  much  bettor  it  would 
be  if  kings  and  queens  could  see  places  as  you 
aud  I do.  Let  some  one  set  an  example  by  doing 
nothing,  or  if  H.R.H.  reads  this  he  may  refuse  to 
go  somewhere  unless  the  good  folks  leave  it 
alone  : he  would  see  a deal  more,  and  save  some 
one  a lot  of  money.  I passed  Uolyrood  yester- 
day : it  looked  a deal  bettor  to  me  than  it  would 
to  tho  Prince  if  he  said  he  wanted  to  see  it, 
for  they  would  cover  it  all  up  so  that  ho  should 
not.  This  may  do  good  if  you  care  to  print  it. 

G.  T. 


OLD  LONDON  AS  VISIBLE  IN  MAPS. 

Ha  VINO  compared  the  map  of  London  shown 
in  “ Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum,”  printed  at 
Cologne  in  1572,  preserved  in  the  library  at  the 
British  Museum,  with  myfac-simile  of  “Civitas 
Londinum,”  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is,  to  a con- 
; siderable  extent,  a reduced  copy  of  A gas’ 3 
survey.  There  are,  however,  many  dissimilari- 
ties between  the  two, — the  size  of  Agas’s  map  is 
6 ft.  by  2 ft.  4 in. ; the  dimensions  of  the  map 
in  “Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum”  are  13  in.  by 
19  in.  ; the  spelling  of  the  names  of  streets 
varies  in  many  cases  ; and  the  engraving  of  Aga3 
is  often  “improved”  by  his  cojjyisb,  who  has 
introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  map  four  figures, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  period.  A further  comparison  would,  I have 
no  doubt,  show  many  other  discrepancies. 

Edward  J.  Francis. 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  FROM  THE 
USE  OF  OILS. 

At  the  present  time  tho  fire  offices  pay  no 
regard  to  the  description  of  oil  used  for  lubri- 
cating purposes,  nor  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
except  in  the  making-up  of  woollen  fabrics.  In 
that  case  there  is  a classification  of  oils,  so  as  to 
provide  for  a varying  rate  of  insurance,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  oil  used.  According  to 
Messrs.  C.  Price  & Co.  the  classification  adopted 
is  erroneous,  and  instead  of  diminishing  the  risk 
of  spontaneous  combustion,  actually  tends  to 
increase  it.  A letter  addressed  by  this  firm,  to 
the  committee  of  Northern  Fire  Offices  shows 
the  peril  of  this  state  of  things,  and  seems 
entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  offices.  The  fact 
that  the  rate  of  insurance  in  regard  to  cotton- 
mills  has  gone  up  as  much  as  100  to  150  per 
cent,  within  the  last  few  years,  affords  some 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  fires  of  a 
certain  kind  are  found  to  increase. 

The  writers  say  : — 

” Cousidoring  the  imminent  danger  shown  by  experi- 
ment as  arising  from  tho  contact  of  certain  oils 
with  cotton  waste,  it  seems  remarkable  that  tho  Fire 
Offices  pay  no  regard  to  the  quality  of  tho  oil  used  for 
lubricating  purposes.  Oils  capable  of  setting  op  sponta- 
ueoua  combustion  when  mixed  with  textile  fabrics,  waste 
materials,  sawdust,  &c.,  would  seem  to  be  very  objection- 
able as  lubricants,  despite  every  care  to  effect  the  speedy 
removal  of  waste.  The  superior  safety  of  an  oil  which, 
under  no  circumstances,  can  set  up  ’spontaneous  com- 
bustion, is  undeniable,  and  would  seem  to  call  for  distinct 
recognition  on  the  part  of  tho  Fire  Offices,  whoso  interest 
it  is  to  encourage  the  use  of  a Inbricant  which  is  perfectly 
safe.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  oil  used  for  lubricating 
purposes  is  known  to  possess  dangerous  properties,  it  is 
but  right  and  politic  that  the  rate  of  insurance  should  bo 
proportioned  to  the  obvious  risk  thereby  incurred.” 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London.  — A crowded  meeting  of  builders’ 
labourers  has  been  held  to  consider  tho  advisa- 
bility of  asking  for  an  increase  of  wages  to  Gd. 
per  hour,  as  requested  in  the  memorial  addressed 
to  tho  Builders’  Association  in  1872,  and  to  which, 
no  reply  has  been  received.  Detachments  of 
labourers  from  the  different  districts  marched  to 
the  hall  in  Bouverie-street  with  bands  and  ban. 
ners,  and,  after  considerable  discussion,  a resolu- 
tion was  submitted,  to  the  effect  that  in  tho 
opinion  of  the  meeting  the  small  addition  to 
wages  given  in  1872  by  the  sub-committee  of  tho 
Masters’  Association  was  insufficient,  looking  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  prices  of  clothing, 
provisions,  &c.,  and  that  they  felt  confident  the 
public  would  endorse  their  statement  that  6d. 
per  hour  was  not  too  much  to  enable  a man  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  educate  himself  and  bis  family. 
The  resolution  was  adojited  unanimously,  and  a 
copy  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  Builders’ 
Association,  the  meeting  being  adjourned  to 
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June  13,  when  it  is  hoped  the  masters’  reply  will 
be  ready  for  consideration. 

Preston.  — The  six  months’  notice  of  the 
joameymen  joiners  and  carpenters,  demanding 
an  increase  of  wages  from  28s.  to  328.  per  week, 
having  expired,  there  has  been  a general  meeting 
of  the  employers,  when  a resolution  agreed  to  at 
a previous  meeting  to  give  an  advance  of  2s.  per 
week  now,  and  to  withdraw  a previou.s  offer  of 
2s.  more  next  year,  or  to  submit  the  matter  to 
arbitration,  was  re-atSxmed.  At  a full  meeting 
of  the  workmen,  it  has  been  unanimously  resolved 
to  reject  the  whole  of  the  masters’  propositions, 
and  to  insist  on  an  immediate  advance  of  48.  per 
week;  and  at  the  end  of  the  joiners’  week, 
nearly  400  men  were  to  strike  work,  including 
those  employed  at  mills  and  other  places.  We 
are  informed  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Joiners’  and  Carpenters’  Association  have 
not  sanctioned  this  strike,  and  that  it  has  been 
entered  into  in  the  face  of  their  refusal.  The 
Preston  men  will  therefore  be  thrown  upon  their 
own  funds,  and  upon  such  aid  as  tho  Preston 
Trades’  Council  may  be  disposed  to  give  them. 
Three  of  the  employers,  having  urgent  work  in 
hand,  have  expressed  their  intention  of  conceding 
the  demand  of  the  men  rather  than  encounter 
the  inconveniences  of  a strike.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  masters  generally  say  that  the  present 
Btate  of  trade  does  not  justify  them  in  giving 
any  advance,  bnt  they  would  concede  28.  to  pre- 
vent a strike  and  its  concomitant  ill-feeling. 

Darlington. — A meeting  of  the  master  builders 
was  held  on  the  29th  of  April  last  to  consider  a 
demand  made  by  the  bricklayers  for  an  advance 
of  wages  of  33.  per  week,  and  to  cease  work  on 
Saturdays  at  twelve  instead  of  one  o’clock,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  grant  tho  Ss.  advance  pro- 
viding the  men  would  agree  to  work  until  12'30 
on  Saturdays,  and  extend  their  starting-placcs 
for  walking  time.  A further  meeting  was  held 
on  the  2Sth,  when  a reply  was  read  from  the 
bricklayers,  “that  wo  still  hold  to  tho  notice 
sent,  and  require  from  you  three  months’  notice 
at  the  proper  time  before  any  alteration  of  our 
rules  be  made.”  A deputation  of  the  masters 
then  waited  upon  tho  men  to  give  reasons  why 
the  starting-places  should  bo  extended,  but  still 
they  refused  to  come  to  terms.  It  was  then 
offered  to  give  the  3s.  advance  and  allow  the 
walking  stations  to  remain  unaltered  for  two 
months  j also  that  tho  hour  to  cease  work  on 
Saturdays  be  12'30.  To  which  the  men  replied, 
“We  will  not  deviate  from  our  notice  one  iota.” 
The  masters  have  now  withdrawn  their  offer,  as 
they  are  of  opinion  that  they  have  endeavoured 
to  meet  the  men  on  fair  and  reasonable  grounds, 
and  only  object  to  the  half-hour  on  Saturdays, 
and  the  places  from  which  the  men  start  to  walk 
on  account  of  the  irregularity  and  inconvenience 
of  two  sets  of  men  commencing  and  ceasing 
work  at  two  different  times.  A demand  has  also 
been  made  by  the  plasterers  for  an  advance  of 
3s.  per  week,  which  the  masters  have  declined 
to  grant,  because  they  consider  the  present 
wage  of  33s.  per  week  sufficient. 


will  be  built  where  the  north-east  tower  now 
stands,  new  ladies’  waiting-room,  new  parcels 
office,  and  a variety  of  other  alterations  and  im- 
provements. Messrs.  Parnell  & Sons,  of  Rugby, 
are  the  contractors.  In  addition  to  the  water- 
tank,  recently  erected  on  the  Holmes,  and  the 
extensive  alterations  in  the  same  locality,  a 
building,  capable  of  holding  a large  number  of 
locomotives  is  to  be  erected  there,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  “ goods  ” 
department  will  before  long  be  transferred  to 
the  Holmes  also. 


AS  TO  A NEW  STYLE. 

, T.,*'  denominates 


Sir, — Toar  correspondent,  "E. 
my  doubts  as  to  tho  possibility  of 
croakings,”  and  “ perseentions.”  j.i  ii.  u.  a. 
only  comnmntcate  to  tho  Suilder  the  ■'  first  reejuirements 
or  conceptions  of”  the  new  style,  I promise  neither  to 
croalc,  nor  laugh,  nor  persecute.  Some  of  the  things  men- 
tioned  by  ” E.  L.  T.”  were  tangible  discoveries,  such  as 
gunpowder  and  the  steam-engine.  The  early  printers 
had  definite  objects,  and  the  early  telegraphists  had  tho 
phenomena  of  electricity  to  go  upon.  The  men  -who 
busied  themselyes  about  these  things  knew  very  well  what 
they  were  driving  at : but  the  men  of  tho  new  style  can 
tell  os  nothing  about  it,  nor  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  to  be  based.  It  is  an  airj-  nothing,  named  before 
a local  habitation.  The  architects  have  had,  for  a great 
many  years,  all  the  elements  of  architecture,  which  are 
now,  were,  and  ever  will  be,  the  same  ; yet  they  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age  together  have  been  unable  to  get  up  a 
new  style,  but  doggedly  adhere  to  the  old  ones.  It  is,  at 
least,  consoling  to  the  writer  to  learn  that  the  profession 
numbers  its  ” carping  croakers,”  doubters,  and  “perse- 
cutorr."  Givens  an  inkling  of  in  what  this  new  style  is 
to  consist.  Let  us  have  evidence.  If  “E,  L.  T.”  cannot 
tell  US  something  about  the  new  style,  we  must  conclude 
that  he  knows  nothing  about  it;  and  in  this  case  I will 
leave  it  to  others  to  decide  whether  his  belief  in  a new 
style  is  a reasonable  belief.  There  is  no  one  who  would 
hail  a new  style  of  architecture  more  joyously  than 
myself;  but  "E.  L.  T.”  must  pardon  me  if  I am  not 
enthusiastic  about  it  till  the  profound  and  gifted  archi- 
tects of  the  present  ago  give  it  a local  habitation  as  well 
as  a name.  W.  C.  T. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  PROM 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM, 

Mr.  Bedford  Lemere,  of  the  Strand,  h 
carried  out  an  excellent  work — that  of  phot 
graphing  exhaustively  the  collection  of  casts 
the  Royal  Architectural  Museum,  Westminati 
He  therefore  deserves  well  of  the  professit  I 
and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  his  undertaking  yy 
meet  corresponding  support.  It  should  aer 
to  make  more  widely  known  the  contei 
of  the  building.  By  means  of  thi 
photographs,  with  the  catalogue  of  1 
Musettm  and  one  or  two  descriptive  papers 
members  of  the  profession,  purchasers  will 
able  to  make  better  use  of  the  treasures  of  t 
collection  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  I. 
series  consists  of  sixty  photographs,  of  wh: 
thirty  plates  aro  foreign  and  thirty  Engl 
examples  of  scnlpture  and  ornament,  forming ' 
sort  of  illustrated  appendix  to  the  catalogs 
We  must  add  that  the  terms  upon  which  th  ' 
photographs  are  offered  to  the  public,  with 
reduction  to  members  of  the  Museum,  i i 
liberal,  and  we  trust  that  this  spirited  enterpx?  ^ 
will  not  languish  for  want  of  adequate  suppt 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 


WOODEJf  ADDITIONS, 


TnB  District  Surveyor  of  Hammersmith  took  out  a 
Bummons  at  tbe  Bnromersmitli  Eolice-court  against  Mr. 
Matthews  for  havingmade  certain  additions  to  cow.sheds 
in  Wells-mews  without  giving  notice.  His  defence  was 
that  ha  was  not  the  proper  party  to  be  summoned,  having 
been  employed  by  a Mr.  Price,  of  Oxendon-street,  who 
found  materials  and  advanced,  money  to  pay  wages. 

The  magistrate,  Mr.  Ingham,  adjourned  the  summona 
for  defendant  to  bring  Mr.  Price  as  hia  witness,  but  at 
tho  adjourned  hearing  it  transpired  that  ho  refused  to 
attend.  A warrant  was  then  granted,  and  subsequently 
Sir.  Price,  against  whom  it  was  granted,  attended,  and 
gave  evidence  which  identified  him  as  the  master  builder. 

The  District  Surveyor  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the 
additions  to  the  before-mentioned  sheds  were  of  wood, 
secured  to  posts  driven  in  the  ground,  and  attached  to 
the  old  walls.  The  present  summons  was  for  not  giving 
notice,  after  which  ho  intended  to  proceed  for  irregularity. 

The  magistrate  said  that  although  it  was  very  difficult 
to  draw  the  lino  in  these  cases,  still  ho  thought  that  in  the 
case  before  him  there  need  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  Price  having 
erected  certain  additions^in  such  a manner  as  to  be  clearly 


THE  WIMBLEDON  SEWAGE. 

Wimbledon  has  made  several  attempts,  i 
provide  a sewage  scheme  to  comply  with 
requisitions  of  the  Thames  Conservators  to 
off  tho  sewage  of  the  town  from  disebarg 
itself  into  streams  connected  with  the  Tbam 
Some  time  since,  after  repeated  failures- 
propositions,  the  surveyor  of  Wimbledon  (! 
Rowell)  proposed  a scheme  for  dealing  with 
sewage  by  deodorisation  and  intermittent  doi 
ward  filtration,  which  it  was  supposed  wo 
cost  about  40,0001-.  An  inspector  was  sent  dc 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  held 
inquiry.  His  report,  however,  was  agains  - 
portion  of  the  scheme,  and  he  recommem 
one  outfall  only;  a western  and  an  eastern  t 
fall  had  been  proposed.  It  was  also  propo 
that  the  outfall  should  be  removed  further  > 
the  river  Wandle.  The  Local  Governm  • 
Board  of  the  parish  accordingly  amended  tl 
scheme,  the  process  being  essentially  the  sa': 
A further  inquiry  was  held  in  Wimbledon,  , 
the  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Bd 
reported  in  favour  of  the  scheme  as  altei 
Contracts  have  been  advertised  for,  for  i 
erection  of  the  necessai-y  works,  and  one  wii 
chosen  at  a Board  meeting  to  be  held! 
Wimbledon. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
2ifotting7iam. — The  foundation  of  the 


RAILWAY  MATTERS, 

Falling-in  of  a Cutting  at  Bankhall.—An  acci- 
dent of  a serious  character,  but  fortunately. 


buildings  should  bo  enclosed  with  incombustible  materials, 
He  must,  therefore,  inflict  a penalty  sufficient  to  cover 
witness's  expenses,  viz.,  lOs.,  and  costs,  -Is,,  allowing  Mr, 
Price  one  month  to  make  the  alterations  required. 


unattended  with  any  fatal  results,  occurred 
at  the  Bankhall  cutting,  on  the  Bootle  branch 
lino  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way.  The  cutting,  which  is  between  60  and 
70  yards  long  and  85  ft.  deep,  passes  close 
by  tho  goods  yard  of  the  Lancashire  and 
TTorkshiro  Company,  and  on  tho  opposite 
Bide  was  a large  brick-kiln,  adjoining  a wall 
which  protected  the  top  of  the  cutting.  Symptoms 
of  cracking  had  been  observed  in  the  ground 
near  the  kiln,  and  the  whole  length  of  tho  ground 
gave  way  and  fell  into  the  cutting,  carrying  with 
it  the  greater  portion  of  the  kiln  of  burning 
bricks,  and  completely  blocking  up  tho  line;  and 
but  for  tbe  promptitude  of  a platelayer  named 
Samuel  Brown,  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
might  have  ensued. 

Lincoln. — Progress  is  being  made  in  alterations 
and  improvements  at  the  G.N.R.  Station  in  this 
city.  Owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  trade, 
and  the  great  increase  of  population  in  Lincoln, 
business  in  all  departments  at  this  station  must 
of  late  have  been  conducted  under  great  diffi- 
culties, whilst  the  accommodation  for  the  public 
has  been  totally  inadequate  to  its  requirements. 
The  platform  on  the  northern  side  of  the  station 
will  now  be  made  of  uniform  width,  the  booking, 
office  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  present 
refreshment-room  j a new  refreshment  • room 


COTTENHAM  SCHOOL-BOARD, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Sir, — The  drawings  for  these  new  schools  are 
prepared  by  a local  builder,  who  tendered  at  an 
open  competition,  and  his  tender  (1,2001.)  is 
accepted.  Should  net  the  Government  Board 
look  into  this  matter  ? Q, 


THE  ILLUSTRATION  OF  SCOTTISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  tbe  first 
stone  of  the  new  cathedral  was  laid  in  Edin- 
burgh,  a conversazione  was  held  in  the  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art,  at  which  Sir  G.  G.  Scott 
delivered  a lecture  on  the  “ Architecture  of 
Scotland.”  The  lecture  was  rather  too  technical 
for  a general  audience,  and  was  cut  short.  Next 
day  Sir  Gilbert  sent  a letter  to  the  Scotsman,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  meant  to  have  called 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  no  minute 
delineation  of  the  architecture  of  Scotland  had 
been  published,  the  work  of  Mr.  Billings  bein;_ 
pictorial,  and  not  containing  measured  drawings 
and  details ; he  therefore  recommended  that 
Mr.  Anderson  (than  whom  no  one  was  better 
qualified),  who  had  already  some  measured 
drawings,  should  be  encouraged  to  complete  the 
work,  and  that  material  aid  should  be  supplied 
to  him  to  enable  him  to  publish  it. 


Roman  Catholic  schools  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
don-road,  Nottingham,  has  been  laid, 
ground  has  been  purchased  from  the  Corpora 
for  2,4761.,  and  it  is  intended  to  erect  on 
site  a new  church,  a presbytery,  and  sch 
Arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made  to  ur 
take  the  erection  of  the  first  two  buildings.  . 
erection  of  tbe  building  will  be  under  the  st 
intendenco  of  Messrs.  Evans  & Jolly,  architd ; 
it  will  contain  three  stories;  a school-room  ' 
be  on  each  floor,  of  53  ft.  by  22  ft. ; and  the 
is  estimated  at  1,7001. 

Southampton.— The  Kell  Memorial  (Unitai  i 
Schools  have  been  opened.  The  building 
been  erected  on  a a plot  of  land  having  a fror 
to  Bellevue-road,  and  is  situated  at  the  ea. 
end  of  tho  Church  of  the  Saviour.  The  ext 
is  executed  in  Swanage  rubble-stone,  with  1. 
stone  dressings  specially  designed  to  harm- 
with  the  church  adjoining.  Internally  the 
a school-rOom  35  ft.  6 in.  by  25  ft.  6 in.,  wh 
open  timbered,  stained  roof,  supported* 
laminated  arched  principals,  having  an  ( 
recess  on  the  west  side,  and  an  approp 
raised  platform,  approached  by  two  steps  a 
southern  end.  There  are  also  two  class-ip 
commnnicating  with  the  school-room,  each 
by  13  ft.  respectively,  for  boys  and  girls, 
recess  for  library,  and  conveniently-arra 
cloak-rooms  and  offices.  The  girls’  entraai 
in  Bellevue-road,  by  a porch  near  the  i 
entrance  to  the  church,  over  which  is  carv. 
a ribbon  tbe  words  “ Memorial  Schools,  1 
The  boys’  entrance  is  from  the  private  ro 
the  east  side,  into  a lobby  paved  with_  tessc 
tiles.  A covered  communication,  giving  i 
access,  has  been  formed  between  the  new  sc  j 
and  tbe  vestry  of  the  church.  The  sif* 
rooms  are  well  ventilated ; the  class-roomfl 
heated  by  open  fireplaces,  and  the  school-.l! 
by  hot-water  pipes,  in  addition  to  an  opei; 
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)lace.  Tho  whole  is  well  lighted  with  gas. 
I’ho  schools  were  erected  by  the  Ker.  Edmund 
Sell,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  his  deceased 
Tife.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
lames  Dyer,  builder,  from  the  designs  and  under 
he  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  11. 
yiibobell,  architect,  Southampton. 

Eackney. — The  opening  of  St.  Michael’s  new 
ichools,  Hackney,  has  taken  place.  The  cost  of 
he  building  was  about  3,500?-.,  and  a sum  of 
100?.  remains  to  be  cleared  off  before  the  neces- 
lary  certificate  can  be  obtained  for  the  official 
>pening.  The  schools  will  accommodate  250 
)oyB  aud  250  girls  on  a single  floor. 

Himbleton. — A new  school  has  been  opened 
lere.  The  plans  wore  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Jopkins,  of  Worcester,  architect,  and  the  work 
TQS  commenced  in  June,  1873,  and  completed 
ihortly  before  Christmas.  The  building  was 
iriginally  intended  to  supply  accommodation  for 
lighty-threo  children,  but  as  many  of  the 
jarents  live  nearer  to  the  parish  school  at 
Mdingley,  fifteen  children  are  sent  to  this 
choul,  and  the  number  was,  consequently,  re- 
laced to  sixty-eight.  At  Christmas,  shortly 
>fcer  the  completion,  the  schools  were  opened, 
i'he  school  will  bo  supported  hy  a voluntary 
ate,  unanimously  agreed  upon,  and  the  rate  for 
he  present  year  was  fi.xed  at  3d.  in  the  pound. 
i Sunday  school  has  been  commenced,  and  it  is 
ateuded  to  establish  a lending  library  in  con- 
lexion  with  the  school.  The  cost  of  the  building 
las  been  defrayed  almost  wholly  by  voluntary 
abscriptions.  The  total  cost  of  the  building 
,nd  fittings  will  bo  680?. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Kensington. — A new  altar,  dedicated  to  tho 
Hrgin,  has  just  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Farmer 
c Brindley,  in  the  Carmelite  church  atVicarage- 
ilaoo,  Kensington.  The  work  is  executed  iu 
laen  stone,  alabaster,  marble,  and  spars,  at  a 
ost  of  400?.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Welby 
hlgin. 

- Whitechapel. — The  church  of  St.  Boniface  (Ger- 
oan  E.  C.  church) , which  fell  to  the  ground  some 
wo  years  back,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt,  from 
ho  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin.  The  building 
rill  be  in  the  German  Gothic  stylo,  and  capable 
f holding  700  persons. 

Great  Prescott-strect,  Tovjer-hill. — A new  per- 
oanent  church  is  to  be  commenced  at  once  in 
ilaco  of  tho  temporary  iron  church,  which  was 
Irectecl  in  this  locality  some  ten  years  ago.  The 
ow  building  is  to  be  in  the  Decorated  period  of 
lOthic  architecture,  and  will  contain  a double 
riforium,  and  the  whole  will  be  groined  and 
apported  on  marble  columns.  The  building  is 
rranged  to  hold  about  1,200  people.  A lantern, 
30  fc.  high,  will  be  placed  at  the  junction  be- 
ween  the  transept  and  tho  nave,  and  opening 
ato  the  same,  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  St. 
Awrence's,  at  Rouen.  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin 
! the  architect. 

Kingston-on-Thames. — St.  Raphael’s  Church 
|tas  lately  undergone  an  extensive  restoration, — , 
:he  gift  of  Mr.  E.  Raphael,  of  Thames  Ditton. 
|.'ho  whole  of  the  old  seating  has  been  replaced 
jiy  new  wainscot  oak  seats,  of  elaborate  design, 
it  carved  oak  confessional  has  also  been  added 
ja  place  of  tho  old  one.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
|0uth  aisle  a carved  altar,  tabernacle,  and 
jeredos  of  statuary  marble  has  been  erected,  — tho 
jahemacle  having  an  engraved  and  illuminated 
j-rass  door.  A heating-ebamber  has  been  built, 
|nd  the  church  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes, 
jnolosed  iu  bronzed  coil  cases,  with  white  marble 
,3ps.  Messrs.  Cox  &,  Sons,  of  London,  have  been 
jbe  contractors  for  the  works  j Mr.  W.  W. 
1,'hipson,  C.E  , being  the  engineer  of  the  warm- 
.3g  atrangemeuts.  The  floor  has  been  tiled. 
>he  church  has  been  lighted  by  six  polished 
•rasa  coronas,  suspended  from  the  centres  of  the 
.robes  dividing  tho  nave  from  the  aisles,  and 
'.y  brackets  to  match,  all  of  which  have  been 
^xecuted  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  & Peard,  of 
jjiaadon.  Messrs.  Meyer  & Co.,  also  of  London, 
lave  supplied  the  statues,  the  draperies  of  which 
.re  gilt  and  engraved,  and  also  the  ” stations  of 
cross,”  which  have  been  painted  by  an 
■.,rtiBt  in  Munich.  The  works  have  been  carried 
'.nt  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  of 
^lOndon. 


The  Grocers’ Company. — Designs  have  been 
*5ceived  by  the  Company  in  competition  for  a 
iiddle-class  day-school. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Barnabas  Church,  Leeds. — Two  of  the 
‘windows  in  the  north  aisle  of  this  churoh  have 
been  filled  with  painted  glass,  from  tho  studio 
of  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds.  The  subjects  are 
the  Crucifixion,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  Pente- 
cost,  and  St.  John  taking  the  Virgin  to  his  home. 

Christ  Church,  Freemantle,  Southampton. — 
The  east  chancel  window  of  this  churoh  has  just 
been  filled  with  stained  and  painted  glass,  tho 
gift  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Ranwell,  of  London.  The 
window  is  composed  of  five  lights,  with  tracery 
lights  in  the  Decorated  style  of  architecture.  In 
the  centre  lower  opening  is  represented  the 
figure  of  Our  Saviour,  with  the  Orb.  Immediately 
under  is  a group  representing  the  raising  of 
Lazarns,  and  text,  ‘‘  Whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
Heveth  in  mo  shall  never  die.”  On  the  right  of 
Our  Lord,  St.  Peter  is  shown  holding  the  keys; 
the  group  below  is  our  Lord  and  St.  Peter, 
“ Feed  my  sheep.”  On  the  left  of  Our  Saviour  is 
St.  Paul,  resting  on  the  sword  • the  group  under 
represents  his  preaching  at  Athens.  Tho  next 
figure  to  St.  Paul  is  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
with  pen  and  Gospel,  under  wliich  is  St.  John 
writing  the  Revelations.  The  other  figure  is  the 
Evangelist  St.  Matthew,  with  pen  and  Gospel. 
The  group  below  is  Our  Lord  calling  him  from 
the  Receipt  of  Custom,  to  follow  Him.  In  the 
centre  tracery  light,  which  is  large,  the  subject 
is  tho  Ascension.  The  surrounding  fracery 
lights  are  fitted  with  Mosaic  ornamental  glass. 
The  design  thus  represents  tho  New  Testament 
dispensation.  Messrs.  Baillie  & Mayer,  of 
Loudon,  wero  the  artists.  There  aro  several 
other  memorial  windows  in  the  church,  all  of 
which  hare  been  from  time  to  time  supplied  by 
this  firm. 

17?iic/i/ord  Church,  Shipston-on-Stour. — Messrs. 
Holland,  Holt,  & Holland,  of  Warwick,  have 
recently  placed  a stained  glass  window  at  the 
western  end  of  this  church.  - In  the  centre  light 
is  a figure  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  Good  Shepherd  ; 
in  the  side  lights  are  representations  of  the 
parable  of  the  Sower  and  Reaper.  Tho  window 
is  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr,  Wincott,  of  Which- 
ford. 

Kilsby  Church. — This  chnrch  has  lately 
undergone  additional  embellishment,  through 
tho  introduction  of  a single-light  stained-glass 
window,  containing  a painted  figure  representing 
St.  Faith,  and  surrounded  with  a geometric 
pattern,  the  whole  being  tho  work  of  Messrs. 
Cox  &,  Sons. 

Baddesley  Clinton  Church.  — The  chancel 
window  of  this  chnrch  has  recently  been  restored 
by  Messrs.  Camm,  Bros.,  of  Smethwick,  near 
Birmingham.  It  possessed,  scattered  about,  parts 
of  figures,  arms,  and  subjects,  which  have  been 
re-arranged  and  completed  as  follows  : — In  tho 
centre  is  the  Crucifixion,  and  on  either  side,  in 
the  uppermost  tiers,  a St.  George  and  Cathe- 
rine ; underneath  three  members  of  the  Brome 
and  Ferrers  family.  The  two  outer  lights  con- 
tain Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Constance  Ferrers 
and  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  various  ai'ms 
of  the  families  intermarried. 

Eojnan  Catholic  Church,  Kidderminster. — The 
congregation  of  this  church  have  just  filled  the 
east  window  with  stained  glass.  It  is  a large 
five-light  window  and  tracery,  containing  figures 
of  St.  Patrick,  Helena,  Ambrose,  Martha,  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  iu  tho  lights,  with  the  emblems 
of  tho  Passion,  supported  by  angels,  in  the 
tracery.  It  is  executed  on  grisaille  glass  in 
monochrome  with  gold,  no  other  colour  being 
used,  to  preserve  as  much  light  as  possible.  The 
artists  were  Messrs.  Camm,  Bros.,  of  Smethwick, 
near  Birmingham. 


§ooIiS  UcccibJLT. 

Economics  of  Con-sirucfr'on  in  Relation  to  Framed 

Stmctiires.  By  Robert  H.  Bow,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E. 

London:  Spon.  1874. 

The  two  parts  of  this  work  now  published, — first, 
classification  of  structures  ; second,  diagrams  of 
forces, — are  intended  to  form  a useful  manual 
in  themselves.  In  Part  I.,  the  illustrations 
are,  in  the  meantime,  confined  to  roof 
and  bridge  trusses,  a considerable  number 
of  the  designs  to  illustrate  the  classification 
being  original.  Part  II.  gives  the  application 
of  the  recently  expanded  method  of  arriving  at 
the  stresses  in  structures,  by  drawing  diagrams 
of  the  forces.  As  Mr.  Bow  himself  remarks,  the 
importance  to  which  this  method  has  attained  is 
almost  altogether  due  to  Professor  J.  Clerk 


Maxwell.  It  is  to  the  neglect  of  this  branch  of 
engineering  science  that  much  of  the  clumsy 
and  uncalled-for  massiveness  of  certain  ugly 
structures,  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
material,  labour,  and  money  on  them  have  been 
due,  and  tho  general  admiration  for  such 
structures  is  a perversion  of  the  public  taste. 


The  Practical  Assayer.  By  Oliver  North. 

London  : Chatto  & Windus.  1874. 

Tnis  work  contains  easy  methods  for  the  assay 
of  tho  principal  metals  and  alloys,  and  it  ia 
principally  designed  for  explorers  and  those 
interested  in  mines.  It  provides  for  a want  that 
has  long  been  felt, — a knowledge  of  practical 
modes  of  assaying,  without  any  general  or 
extensive  knowledge  of  analytical  chemistry. 
Assaying  is  a mere  mechanical  art,  and  some  of 
the  best  and  quickest  assayershave  been  mining 
youths  who  could  hardly  write  their  own 
names,  aud  wero  not  analytic  chemists  at  all. 
All  hard  words  and  formulas  have  been  left  out, 
and  only  easy  and  useful  methods,  which  do  not 
need  expensive  apparatus,  have  been  given,  so 
as  to  be  useful  chiefly  to  the  mining  explorer. 


VARIORUM. 

" A Little  Lower  than  the  Angels.”  By  Fanny 
Aikin-Kortright  (Sampson  Low  & Co.),  is 
prompted  by  the  author’s  desire  to  see  woman 
raised  to  a superior  position  morally  and, 
mentally  than  she  has  yet  reached,  and  the  title 
is  chosen,  says  Mies  Kortright,  not  to  state  what 
women  are,  but  what  they  might  be.  Miss 
Kortright  first  gained  a reputation  by  ” The 
Dean,”  and  from  that  time  to  this  every  line 
she  has  written  has  had  a good  purpose  and  been 
calculated  to  advance  that  purpose.  It  is  not 
the  question  of  woman’s  rights  that  is  discussed 
in  the  little  book  before  us ; it  ia  no  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  fairer  half  of  creation  to  try  and 
take  the  place  of  men ; but  a aeries  of  suggestive 
and  eloquent  chapters  pointing  out  those  paths 
in  which  woman  can  be  useful,  suggesting 
courses  which  lead  to  happiness,  and  indicating 
such  a life  as  would  leave  those  who  lead  it 
” Little  Lower  than  the  Angels  ” at  the  close  of 
it.  It  is  a good  and  charming  little  volume,  and 
we  heartily  wish  it  (not  chiefly  for  the  author’s 
sake),  a largo  and  long  continuing  circulation. 
-—The  Contemporary  Review  (A,  Strahan)  is 
again  enriched  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  the  shape  this  time  of  a minutely 
critical  paper  on  Homer’s  Place  in  History. 
Wo  take  a paragraph  from  a paper  in  the 
same  serial  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  titled 
“ Rocks  Ahead.”  After  urging  that  the 
basis  of  our  industrial  supremacy  is  cheap 
coal,  and  that  coal  is  ceasing  to  be  cheap, 
the  writer  continues  : — “The  second  great 
advantage  which  has  hitherto  made  us  the 
workshop  of  the  world — the  efficiency  and 
conscientiousuess  of  our  artisans, — is  becoming 
distinctly  impaired  by  operations  the  influence 
of  which  is  notorious,  and  the  cure  or  counter- 
action of  which  is  not  yet  visible.  The  power 
and  the  organisation  of  our  working  classes  are 
growing  year  by  year;  and  that  power  and 
organisation  aro  being  persistently  applied  to 
obtain  higher  rates  of  wages,  and  to  enforce 
shorter  hours  of  labour,  while  that  labour  is 
from  the  same  causes  becoming  less  conscientious 
and  less  disciplined.  The  inevitable  result  of 
these  combined  agencies  is,  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  commodities  for  which  Great 
Britain  has  always  been  most  famous  is  greatly 
enhanced  both  positively  and  relatively ; while 
the  boundless  concentration  and  command  of 
capital,  which  hitherto  have  so  enormously 
reduced  that  relative  cost,  are  no  longer  ex- 
clusiveiy  her  own.”  His  inference  naturally 

is,  the  decadence  ofEngland. A new  story  in 

Cassell’s  Magazine,  “In  Honour  Bound,”  by 
Charles  Gibbon,  promises  well.  The  author’s 

power  of  description  ia  of  no  common  order. 

Some  hints  on  varnishing  are  given  in  the  new 
number  of  “Cassell’s  Household  Guide”:— 
“ Before  beginning  to  varnish  it  is  necessary 
that  tho  surface  to  which  it  ia  to  be  applied  should 
be  perfectly  free  from  all  grease  aud  smoke-stains,, 
for  it  will  be  found  that  if  this  is  not  attended 
to,  tho  varnish  will  not  dry  bard.  If  tho  varnish 
is  to  be  applied  to  old  articles,  it  is  necessary  to 
wash  them  very  carefully  with  soap  and  water 
before  applying  it.  When  it  is  wished  that  the 
varnish  should  dry  quickly  and  hard,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  careful  that  the  varnish  should  always 
be  kept  as  long  a time  as  possible  before  being 
used  J and  also  that  too  high  a temperature  has 
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not  been  used  in  manufacturing  the  varnisb  em- 
ployed. It  is  likewise  customary,  when  it  can 
be  done,  to  expose  the  article  to  the  atmosphere 
of  a heated  room.  This  is  called  stoving  it,  and 
is  found  to  greatly  improve  the  appearance  oE 
the  work,  as  well  as  to  cause  the  varnish  to  dry 
quickly.  After  the  surface  is  varnished,  to  re- 
move  all  the  marks  left  by  the  brnsh,  it  is  usnally 
carefully  polished  with  finely-powdered  pumice- 
etone  and  water.  Afterwards,  to  give  the  sur. 
face  the  greatest  polish  it  is  capable  of  receiving, 
it  is  rubbed  over  with  a clean  soft  rag,  on  the 
surface  of  which  a mixture  of  very  finely 
powdered  tripoli  and  oil  has  been  applied.  The 
surface  is  afterwards  cleaned  with  a soft  rag 
and  powdered  starch,  and  the  last  polish  is  given 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  method  is, 
however,  only  employed  when  those  varnishes 
are  used  which,  when  dry,  become  sufficiently 
hard  to  admit  of  it.  When  it  is  wished  to  varnish 
drawing^,  engravings,  or  other  paper  articles,  it 
is  usual  to  previously  paint  them  over  with  a 
clear  solution  of  gelatine.  This  is  usually 

prepared  from  parchment  cuttings.” The 

“Popular  Educator”  afiords  some  instruction 
as  to  flat  tinting  in  water-colour  painting: — 

“ The  first  exercise  will  be  to  make  an  even  tint ; 
this^may  be  either  uniform  or  graduated.  Pin 
down  or  strain  a piece  of  paper  about  the  size 
of  a quarter  of  a sheet  of  imperial ; rub  it  all 
over  gently  with  a piece  of  india-rnbber,  and 
place  it  on  a table,  having  the  upper  edge  raised 
80  as  to  form  an  angle  of  about  or  30®.  Mix 
in  a saucer  a middle  tint  of  sepia,  indigo,  lake, 
or  any  other  transparent  colour  ; about  a table- 
spoonful  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  a piece  of 
paper  of  the  above  size ; the  pupil  must  bear  in 
mind  that  in  all  cases  of  fiat  tinting,  a sufficient 
quantity  of  colour  mirst  be  prepared  to  last 
through  the  process,  for  if  he  has  to  replenish 
the  saucer  before  the  paper  is  covered,  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  match  the  exact  tint  again,  and 
unless  he  does  so  the  surface  will  bo  irregular. 
For  a uniform  tint,  he  must  commence  at  the 
top  of  the  paper,  avoiding  the  pasted  edges,  and 
with  a full  brush  pass  from  left  to  right  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  fill  the  brush  again,  and  pass 
from  right  to  left,  taking  up  the  edge  of  the  first 
layer;  repeat  this  successively,  backward  and 
forward,  constantly  replenishing  the  bnish,  and 
taking  especial  care  that  every  part  is  covered  as 
he  proceeds,  so  that  there  may  be  no  necessity 
to  retouch  it,  as  this  would  produce  out  shapes 
(stains  and  patches),  which  spoil  the  tint.  When 
the  whole  is  covered  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper, 
if  there  is  a quantity  of  colour  remaining  at  the 
edge,  exhaust  the  bi-ush  on  the  blotting-paper, 
and  pass  it  very  carefully,  without  nibbing, 
along  the  overcharged  parts;  it  will  take  up  all 
that  is  not  wanted,  and  then  the  paper  may  be 
left  (still  inclined)  to  dry.  After  a trial  or  two, 
a tint  may  be  carried  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  a sheet  of  paper  of  any  size  without  leaving 
the  least  mark  or  stain ; and  the  more  trans- 
parent  the  colour,  the  more  even  will  be  the  tint. 
The  great  secret  in  making  an  oven  tint  lies  in 
using  pZcntj/  of  colour,  so  that  it  may  flow  down 
after  the  brash  as  it  descends  ; great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  brush  passes  horizontally 
across  the  paper,  and  in  no  other  direction.  A 
paper  tinted  with  a light  tone  of  sepia  is  very 
useful  for  effective  sepia  drawings  upon  which 

the  high  lights  may  be  picked  ont.” Herbert’s 

“ Guide  to  Loudon”  (2,  Charterhouse-buildings, 
Aldersgate),  is  certainly  the  gayest  of  gay  direc- 
tories addressed  to  visitors  to  the  metropolis. 
It  includes  a number  of  views  of  the  principal 
buildings.  


The  Sub-Wealden  Exploration. — Mr.  n. 
Willett,  F.G.S.,  secretary  to  the  Sub-Wealden 
Exploration  Fund,  reports  that  a depth  of  900 
out  of  the  1,000  ft.  contracted  for  had  been 
reached,  and  that  the  existing  contract  was 
nearly  completed.  A meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  has  been  held  in  Loudon  to  consider 
“ Whether  it  be  desirable  to  proceed  with  the 
work;”  and,  “If  so,  how  the  necessary  funds 
are  to  be  obtained?”  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that,  as  such  important  economic  and 
scientific  questions  were  awaiting  the  completion 
of  the  undertaking,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
the  work  should  be  continued.  It  was  stated 
that  5001.  wore  at  once  needed  for  lining  tubes, 
and  at  least  2501.  additional  for  every  lOO  ft. 
below  1,000  ft. 

Gift  to  Cambridge  University  Museum. 
Lady  Bnrdett  Coutts  has  given  a series  of 
Eevonian  fossils,  of  great  beauty,  to  the  Cam- 
bridge  University  Museum. 


glisccKitma. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  East  Kent. — A 
summary  of  an  exhaustive  report  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  districts, 
relative  to  the  general  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  various  districts  in  the  combination  of  East 
Kent  Sanitary  Authorities  appears  in  the  Ueutisli 
Express  and  Ashford  Neics.  In  bis  prefatory 
remarks,  Dr.  Robinson  speaks  of  the  shameful 
abuse  of  the  naturally  bright  and  sparkling 
streams  of  the  district  by  the  pollutions  thrown 
into  them,  althongh  they  are  more  or  less  resorted 
to  thronghout  their  progress  by  many  people 
who  possess  only  these  natural  aqueducts  as  an 
available  water  supply.  He  states  that  the 
rural  portions  of  bis  district  are  sadly  behind 
the  towns  in  good  house  accommodation, 
water  supply,  and  the  provision  made  for 
sewage  disposal,  and  especially  condemning  the 
irregular  and  improper  modes  in  which  sewage 
and  excreraental  matters  from  dwellings  are 
disposed  of;  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  being 
both  of  them  polluted  by  the  off-scouring  of  the 
occupants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  penetration  of 
those  matters  into  the  sources  of  drinking  water 
also.  It  has  been  very  generally  the  practice 
for  drains  from  closets  to  discharge  into  open 
ditches,  and  in  one  village  not  far  from  Ashford 
a ditch  of  this  kind  ran  along  the  village  street 
and  emptied  itself  into  a large  pond  at  the  end, 
the  water  of  which  was  of  the  colour  of  strong 
coffee.  An  immense  number  of  complaints  have 
been  reported  by  the  inspector,  but  tho  large 
majority  have  been  abated.  Dr.  Robinson 
suggests  the  provision  of  water-tight  receptacles, 
and  the  use  of  the  ever-present  deodoriser  earth. 
To  carrry  out  a scheme  of  this  nature  satis- 
faotorily,  two  conditions  for  its  fulfilment,  he 
remarked,  would  require  adoption,  viz.,  the 
general  application  of  a uniform  principle  in  a 
locality,  and  the  effective  scavenging  of  the  place. 
At  a meeting  of  the  East  Kent  Sanitary  Com- 
bination  resolutions  in  favour  of  carrying  out 
these  suggestions  were  adopted. 

New  Courts  for  Surrey. — Part  of  the 
newly-erected  Court  has  been  opened  for  nse. 
The  main  entrance,  as  before,  is  fromNowington- 
causeway,  through  a vestibule,  above  which  aro 
two  towers,  surmounted  with  mansard  roofs. 
In  the  right  of  the  vestibule  is  the  treasurer’s 
office  and  housekeeper’s  room.  After  passing 
through  the  vestibule  there  is  a central  hall, 
50  ft.  by  40  fc.,  on  each  sido  of  which  there  are 
waiting-rooms.  At  the  south-east  corner  the 
new  Court  is  approached.  It  is  45  ft.  by  40  ft. 
The  Bench  extends  tho  whole  of  the  east  side  of 
the  Court ; underneath  there  are  seats  for  the 
clerk  of  tho  peace  and  assistants,  and  below 
them  a table  and  ample  accommodation  for 
attorneys.  On  the  cast  side  there  is  a gallery, 
and  underneath  a space  for  the  public.  The 
' dock  Is  opposite  to  the  Bench,  and  below  that 
are  seats  to  accommodate  a largo  number  of 
barristers.  The  jury-box  is  on  the  left  of  the 
chairman,  and  adjacent  there  is  accommodation 
for  the  jury,  and  waiting  and,  at  the  rear,  a 
retiring  room.  On  the  right  of  the  chairman 
are  tho  reporters’  seats,  and  accommodation  for 
witnesses  in  attendance.  Above  the  vestibule  is 
the  grand  jury  room.  There  are  several  waiting- 
rooms,  and  two  rooms  for  barristers  adjoining 
the  magistrates’  room,  giving  access  to  both 
Courts,  when  finished.  The  basement  of  the 
new  Court  contains  thirty  cells  for  the  prisoners, 
and  adjoining  are  excellent  machinery  for  ven- 
tilating and  warming,  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of 
Trowbridge.  The  exterior  of  the  new  building  is 
of  white  Suffolk  brick,  with  brick  mouldings  and 
atone  dressing.  The  builders’  contract  was 
17,3iO?.,  and  an  additional  3,0001  have  been  ex- 
pended  on  warming,  lighting,  and  ventilating. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Howell,  of  Lancaster-place  ; 
and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Perry,  Tredegar 
Works,  Bow. 

Re-opening  of  the  Nottingham  Pine  Arts 
Museiim. — This  museum  has  been  re-opened  to 
the  public,  after  receiving  a new  collection  of 
art  treasures  from  South  Kensington  in  exchange 
for  those  that  have  been  on  view  during  the  past 
year.  The  arrangement  was  made  by  Mr.  George 
Harry  Wallis.  In  addition  to  the  collection  from 
London  there  have  been  several  local  contrihu- 
tions  and  donations,  including  a case  containing 
a collection  of  Nottingham  pottery  of  all  kinds, — 
kitchen  utensils,  drinking  vessels,  ornamental 
vases  and  tiles,  lamps,  and  a number  of  objects 
the  uses  of  which  are  not  understood,  some  of 
them,  from  their  shape  and  size,  similar  to  Roman 
funeral  urns. 


Dean  Stanley  on  the  Catacombs  ^ 
Rome. — An  interesting  lecture  has  been  ci 
livered  by  Dean  Stanley  on  “ The  Roman  Call 
combs  as  illustrating  the  Belief  of  the  Earl 
Christians.”  The  theatre  of  the  Royal  Instifc 
tion,  in  which  the  lecture  was  delivered,  w 
quite  filled  on  the  occasion.  Tho  dean  point 
out  that  something  might  be  gathered  of  f 
belief  of  the  early  Christians  through  the  Ca'!| 
combs,  which  might  be  called  the  Pompeii' 
early  Christianity.  They  were  rather  a proof 
the  toleration  which  Christians  I’eceived  at  t 
hands  of  the  Roman  Empire  than  of  its  p- 
secution.  The  result  of  a candid  inveatif 
tion  of  the  records  was,  that  the  idea 
the  Good  Shepherd  was  the  primitive 
of  the  early  Christians.  Without  this  ic 
they  would  hardly  know  that  the  Cataoon 
were  a place  of  Christian  burial  at  all.  ' 
am  tho  good  shepherd” — or,  as  it  shoi 
probably  be  translated,  “ I am  the  beanti 
shepherd” — was  the  sign  of  the  early  Christ; 
belief ; but  as  this  idea  wore  out,  it  was  repla( 
by  creeds  and  formulas.  The  belief  impress 
by  the  records  of  the  Catacombs  was  that  o 
joyous  creed,  not  that  of  a desponding  meli 
choly  one.  It  was  represented  by  tho  spread, 
vine  and  the  gathering  of  the  grapes,  by  bil 
with  bright  plumage,  representing  the  tram 
tion  of  the  human  soul,  and  by  such  inscripti* 
as  “ Vive  in  Leo,  vivas  in  Leo,  vivis  in  Leo,”  wh 
would  now  probably  be  regarded  as  maxims 
deists,  pantheists,  or  even  atheists.  In  tho  ea 
Christian  times  the  popular  conception  was  t 
of  a strong,  joyous  youth,  of  eternal  growth  a 
immortal  gi'ace,  which  was  not  to  repel  1 
to  attract,  nob  to  destroy  but  to  save. 

Why  Trees  will  not  Grow  in  c 
Squares. — At  a recent  meeting  of  tho  Scient 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Socie 
Dr.Voelcker  stated  the  results  ofhisinvestigab 
of  the  soil  of  a London  square  in  which  Mess 
Veitch  bad  twice  planted  planes,  which  in  e: 
case  had  died.  According  to  the  Oardeiu 
Chronicle,  he  found,  on  examining  the  cl 
watery  solution  from  treating  tlio  soil  with  i 
tilled  water,  that  the  soil  contained  one-tei 
per  cent,  of  common  salt,  and  two-tenths  • 
cent,  of  nitrates.  Whenever  the  amount) 
chlorine  in  soil  reached  anything  like  an  app 
ciable  quantity,  it  exercised  an  injurions  in. 
ence.  Land,  for  example,  which  has  been 
undated  by  the  sea,  will  not  grow  wheat  for  : 
next  two  years,  though  in  the  first  year  cabba 
may  he  grown,  and  they  will  withdraw  a g 
deal  of  the  salt  from  the  soil.  The  quantity 
nitrates  in  tho  soil  sent  to  him  was  remarka; 
Usually  in  a soil  it  did  not  reach  a proport 
which  could  be  expressed  otherwise  than  b| 
third  place  of  decimals.  He  could  havel 
doubt  that  tho  two  saline  ingredients  he  3 
mentioned  did  the  mischief.  He  did  not  doj 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  place  having  been  ci 
stantly  used  for  committing  nuisances  that .( 
presence  of  the  salt  and  nitrates  was  due.  J 
the  same  way  rabbits  kill  hedges,  and  it  is  ■« 
known  that  it  is  years  before  grass  will  groT 
their  runs. 

Brickmaking  by  Machinery. — Mr.  Will 
Stubbs,  of  Rickerscoto,  near  Wolverhamp 
has  now  in  operation  a machine  of  liis  - 
invention,  which  he  has  recently  patented, 
the  manufacture  of  bricks.  Tljis  machin 
worked  by  steam-power.  A brief  dcscriplio 
the  machine  may  interest  many  of  our  read 
To  an  onlooker  is  presented  a revolving  1 
zontal  table,  on  which  are  fixed  six  dies; 
compressing  the  clay.  On  one  side  of  the  t 
stands  a man  who  fills  each  die  with  clay,  s 
on  the  other  sido  of  the  table  is  another  3 
who  removes  the  clay  after  it  has  been  o 
pressed.  Each  die  is  fitted  with  a hinged  li 
cover,  and  a sliding  bottom,  and  as  tho  t: 
revolves  the  die  passes  nnder  a fixed  plate  w 
compresses  the  clay.  The  clay  is  delivei’ed  ; 
column  down  an  incline  from  the  pug-mill,  1 
is  cut  into  blocks  of  the  required  size  by  m' 
of  wires  by  the  man  who  fills  the  dies, 
machine  is  capable  of  compressing  1,500  hi 
an  hour,  or  12,000  in  a day  of  eight  won 
hours.  By  a multiplication  of  dies,  the  pro:k 
tion  would  be  considerably  increased. 

Neston  and  Parkgate  Sewerage. — E 
special  meeting  of  the  Neston  and  I’ark; 
local  hoard,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  aij 
the  plans  for  the  sewarage  of  the  district  ■ 
pared  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Goodison,  C.E.,  of  L' 
pool,  to  make  the  necessary  application  to, 
Local  Government  Board  for  permisaio] 
borrow  the  money  to  carry  out  tho  works. 
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New  Swimming-baths,  Kennington  Oval. 

Tbe  Crown  Swimming-baths,  •which  are  situate 
in  the  rear  of  anumber  of  villas,  facing  the  South 
London  cricket-ground,  have  been  opened.  It 
appears,  from  the  South  London  Chronicle,  that 
during  some  excavations  by  Mr.  Higgs,  the 
builder,  of  South  Lambeth,  the  presence  of  a 
largo  quantity  of  water  suggested  to  that  gen- 
tleniau  that  there  might  bo  found  a Bufhoient 
supply  for  the  puqsoses  of  public  baths.  An 
artesian  well  was  successfully  sunk,  and  the 
work  of  construction  was  at  onco  determined 
upon.  The  entrance  is  by  an  archway  into  a 
corridor  of  about  120  ft.  in  length,  by  which  the 
swimming-bath  is  reached.  The  bath,  including 
the  margin,  is  160  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide,  the 
water  surface  being  127  ft.  by  37  ft.  The  roof, 
open  timbered,  is  ridged,  as  it  wex'e,  by  a lofty 
skylight  extending  the  whole  length,  and,  by  a 
sort  of  clearstory  arrangement,  ventilation  is 
aecured.  On  either  side  are  forty-six  dressing- 
boxes,  92  in  all.  The  depth  of  the  water  gra- 
duates regularly  from  7 ft.  to  3 ft.  3 in.,  and  the 
gross  measurement  of  the  water  in  the  bath  is 
130,000  gallons.  Over  the  dressing-boxes,  sup- 
ported  by  iron  pillars,  is  a gallery  which  runs 
round  the  whole  of  the  interior.  Three-fourths 
of  its  •width  are  occupied  by  warm  baths,  the 
doors  to  which  aro  reached  by  means  of  a stone 
staircase  ascending  from  the  entrance-corridor. 

Alexandra  Palace  Ai*t  Union.  — At 
Hanover-square  Rooms  wo  saw  a collection  of 
works  of  art  about  to  bo  distributed  by  the 
directors  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  Company  to 
the  present  season-ticket  holders,  under  the  con- 
ditions  of  a circulai'  recently  issued.  According 
to  those  conditions,  the  guinea  season-ticket 
entitles  the  bolder  to  participate  in  the  annual 
distribution  of  works  of  art,  consisting  of 
original  pictures  in  oil  and  water  colours, 
statuary,  porcelain,  and  pottery,  bronzes, 
statuettes,  engravings,  photographs,  and  other 
johoice  examples  of  art.  He  ■will  also  be 
idmitted  to  the  park  and  grounds  of  the 
Palace  on  Sundays.  The  directors  pledge 
Shemsolves  to  set  aside  annually  20  per  cent,  of 
;ho  gross  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of  season 
iickets,  to  bo  devoted  to  -the  purchase  of 
jictures  and  other  high-class  works  of  art 
jxhibited  in  the  Palace,  so  that  for  every 
thousand  ticket-holders  there  will  be  an  annual 
listi'ibution  of  the  value  of  200i.  We  must 
lonfess  that  we  view  this  part  of  the  directors’ 
jrogramme  with  little  favour.  If  the  Alexandra 
?alaco  supply  a public  want  it  will  not  need 
my  such  scheme  to  atartit.  If  it  does  not  supply 
uch  a want,  or  is  not  well  managed,  no  such 
chemc  will  make  it  a success.  It  is  a mistake 
Jtogether. 

Bonded  Cellars  under  Lower  Market, 
Bzeter. — The  corporate  property  has  recently 
lecn  extended  by  the  enlargement  of  the  cellars 
itndcr  the  LowerMarket.  The  town-counoil  leased 
jheao  cellars  to  Messrs.  Harding  & Richards, 
■tipalating  for  a certain  area;  but  on  examina- 
lion  it  was  found  that  under  the  old  corporation 
I job  had  been  perpetrated,  and  that  the  cellars 
vere  then  not  nearly  so  oapacions  as  was  repre- 

iented  on  the  plana.  The  council  ordered  the 
rork  to  be  completed ; and  Messrs.  Harding  & 
llioharda  have  inaugurated  their  opening  of  the 
lellars,  recently  converted  into  bonded  stores, 
ty  inviting  the  mayor,  the  members  of  the 
iown-connoil,  and  some  other  friends,  to  inspect 
,hem.  The  area  covered  may  be  roughly  esti- 
tiiated  at  about  150  ft.  by  100  ft.  These  exten- 
■ivo  cellars  are  well  ventilated,  and  lighted 
^roughout  with  gas.  After  inspecting  the 
IV^^cations  of  the  cellar,  the  company  were 
<avibed  to  partake  of  a champagne  luncheon, 
.ihich  was  served  on  an  improvised  dining-table, 
ji’liich  extended  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
■jellare. 

^ A New  Needle. — A lady  in  San  Francisco, 
'be  Chronicle  of  that  city  says,  has  invented  a 
ew^  needle,  the  improvement  consisting  hi 
leaking  a needle  of  any  size  without  an  eye  for 
l^e  thread,  but  with,  instead,  a hole  bored 
ibngitudiually  into  the  head,  or  larger  end 
whereof,  to  the  depth  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  or 
hereabouts,  which  hole  is  arranged  with  a 
2rew  thread.  The  needle,  it  is  claimed,  will 
.arry  any  kind  of  thread,  and  can  be  used  for 
very  purpose.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  bo 
aluablo  also,  as  a surgical  needle,  as  it  will 
,>2qiuro  but  one  thread,  the  advantage  of  which 
/ill  bo  that  a smaller  hole  will  be  made  in  pass- 
'i;ig  the  needle  through  any  substance  than 
:-ouldhave  to  be  made  by  the  partially  doubled 
iread  of  the  ordinary  eyed  needle. 


Wells  Cathedral  Brestoration.  — The  ex- 
terior restoration  of  this  cathedral  is  now  almost 
completed.  The  columns  and  abaci  in  the  west 
front,  of  blue  lias,  which  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries  had  almost  crumbled  away,  eire  now  replaced 
by  columns  and  abaci  of  Kilkenny  marble.  The 
length  of  the  columns  referred  to  cannot  be  less 
than  5,000  ft.  The  canopies  above  the  heads  of 
kings  and  bishops,  and  the  arcades,  had  also  in 
many  cases  crumbled  away  through  exposure, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances,  having  lost  the  sup- 
port  of  the  columns,  had  fallen  down  bodily. 
All  those  which  had  fallen,  wholly  or  in  part, 
have  been  replaced  by  canopies  or  arcades 
e.xactly  corresponding  in  shape,  size,  and  ma- 
terials to  the  originals.  No  attempt  in  the  late 
restoration  has  been  made  to  replace  any  statue. 
A very  few  indispensable  reparations,  with  the 
single  view  of  preservation  have  been  attempted. 
The  number  of  principal  statues  exceeds  100 ; 
the  number  of  figures  of  smaller  dimensions  in 
the  quatrefoila,  &c.,  must  exceed  1,000. 

Value  of  Land  in  Middlesbrougli. — Land 
near  this  thriving  town,  like  that  in  most  of  our 
northern  cities,  has  wonderfully  increased  in 
value,  as  was  instanced  at  a recent  sale  by 
auction.  About  160  acres  were  put  up  by  Messrs. 
Driver,  the  auctioneers,  of  London.  One  por- 
tion,  called  Ulla  Farm,  about  90  acres,  situate 
midway  between  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough, 
realised  upwards  of  6,0001.,  or  over  eighty  years’ 
purchase  upon  its  present  rental.  The  other 
portion,  Swatter’s  Carr,  containing  about  70  acres, 
within  the  borough,  and  thus  possessing  building 
value,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dodds,  M.P. 
for  Stockton,  for  the  sum  of  56,000J.,  or  more 
than  8001.  an  acre.  Neither  estate  is  believed 
to  possess  any  mineral  value. 

The  Se-wage  Question. — Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss, 
C.E.,  referring  to  a statement  that  “The 
chemical  processes,  some  of  which  are  well 
calculated  to  be  useful,  if  not  profitable,  arc  not 
making  much  headway  just  now,”  writes  to  the 
effect  that  the  Anderson  precipitation  process  is 
in  operation  by  the  General  Sewage  and  Manure 
Company  at  Coventry,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  of  that  city,  amounting  to  2,000,000 
gallons  a day,  is  pm-ified,  the  effluent  water 
passing  into  the  river,  and  the  dried  precipitate 
sold  as  an  agricultural  manure  at  a remunerative 
price.  He  merely  wishes  to  make  known  that  a 
chemical  process  has,  as  a fact,  in  this  instance 
at  any  rate,  solved  the  sewage  difficulty. 

Subsidence  of  a Railway  Bridge  at 
Woodley. — A large  bridge  over  the  Peak  Forest 
Canal,  near  Woodley,  about  50  yards  long,  on 
the  new  lino  of  railway,  has  subsided  so  much 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  draw  the 
water  off  in  the  canal  for  some  days,  in  order  to 
repair  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  abutment  has 
been  a quicksand,  which  has  caused  the  subsi- 
dence,  and  hence  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
brick  and  stone  work,  which  has  given  way  in 
various  places.  About  200  woi-kmen  are  en- 
gaged by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Benton  & 
Woodiwisse,  in  taking  out  the  clay  from  the 
canal  bottom,  and  laying  an  archway  of  brick- 
work to  strengthen  the  foundations.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  several  hundred  pounds. 

Huddersfield  Infimiary. — The  new  wing 
which  has  recently  been  added  to  the  north  side 
of  Ibis  institution  has  been  formally  opened. 
The  wing  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  ward — 
the  former  for  women  and  children,  and  the 
latter  for  males ; and  it  is  built  upon  the  pavilion 
principle.  Each  ward  is  estimated  to  accommo- 
date twenty-eight  beds.  The  wing  has  been 
constructed  from  designs  supplied  by  Messrs. 
J.  Kirk  & Sous,  architects,  Huddersfield  and 
Dewsbury.  The  cost  will  be  about  4,000!.  or 
5,000!.,  but  the  whole  of, the  improvements  which 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  will  require  a sum  of 
7,000!. 

Epping  Drainage. — Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  re- 
plying to  Dr.  Lush,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
said  that  the  amount  expended  on  the  works  of 
the  Epping  Special  Drainage  districts  was 
11,500!. ; that  the  drainage  and  water  supply 
were  very  imperfect,  and  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  the  district  was  very  high.  He  received 
a deputation  only  the  day  before  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works,  and  would  defer  his 
answer  until  after  the  Whitsuntide  holidays. 

' ' Coventry  Sewage  Works. — We  are  asked  to 
state  that  Latham’s  patentsolid  sewage  extractors 
used  in  these  works  were  erected  by  Messrs. 
G.  Waller  & Co.,  of  Southwark,  who  are  the  sole 
manufacturers  of  these  machines. 


New  Masonic  Hall  for  Surrey.  — The 
memorial  stone  of  a new  masonic  hall  has  been 
laid  close  to  the  Camberwell-road  Railway  Sta- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  ancient 
craft  resident  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames. 
The  ball  will  belong  to  the  “ Surrey  Masonic 
Hall  Company.”  There  is  to  bo  a large  hall 
capable  of  accommodating  700  persons,  and 
available  to  the  general  public  for  balls,  concerts, 
entertainments,  and  other  meetings.  The  design, 
which  will  present  an  elevation  to  the  Camber- 
well  New-road,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Edward  Clark, 
architect  to  the  company. 

The  Bursting  of  Reservoirs  in  America. 
New  York  journals  of  the  18th  of  May  bring 
details  of  the  catastrophe  at  New  Hampshire. 
Two  villages  were  devastated  by  the  bursting  of 
the  Williamsburg  reservoir.  The  New  York 
World  says  : — “One  hundred  and  twenty  build, 
ings  are  destroyed,  hundreds  of  acres  covered 
with  stone  and  mud.  No  one  has  attempted  to 
estimate  the  loss  in  money.  As  for  human  life, 
to-night  ninety  bodies  in  all  have  been  found, 
and  squads  of  men,  hero  and  there  through  the 
valley,  are  looking  for  some  thirty  more  missing 
men.  Even  now  that  the  waters  are  down,  the 
danger  is  not  reckoned  entirely  over.” 

A Teiiiperance-hall  for  Middlesbrough. 
The  foundation-stone  of  a temperanoe-hall  has 
been  laid  at  Middlesbrough.  The  hall,  when 
completed,  will  accommodate  1,500  persons,  and 
there  will  be  rooms  suitable  for  lodge,  club,  and 
other  meetings.  Mr.  John  Donning  laid  the 
stone,  and  in  the  course  of  his  address  said,  that 
his  subscription  (2501.)  towards  building  the 
hall  was  part  of  his  debt  to  the  temperance 
cause,  for  had  ho  not  become  a teetotaller,  most 
probably  that  and  other  money  w’ould  have  been 
wasted  in  dissipation. 

Chester  Archaeological  and  Architectural 
Society. — A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
last  week,  in  the  King’s  School,  by  permission 
of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean,  who  was  voted  to 
the  chair.  There  was  a good  attendance,  and  two 
hours  were  profitably  spent  in  listening  to  aii 
ably-written  paper  by  the  Precentor,  on  " Ran- 
ulph  Higden,  the  author  of  the  Pohjchronicon, 
and  the  recent  discovery  of  his  grave  in  Chester 
Cathedral,”  and  an  interesting  description,  by  the 
Dean,  of  the  Misereres,  or  stall-seats,  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  are  now  undergoing  repair. 

The  Restoration  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 
The  sura  total  expended  on  the  restoration  of 
the  choir,  transepts,  aisles,  and  south  porch  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral  amounts  to  16,519!.  3s.  7d. 
This  sum  is  exclusive  of  the  outlay  by  the  Free- 
masons, on  the  roredos  ; by  Mr.  Marling,  on  St. 
Andrew’s  Chapel  and  the  great  south  window  ; 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  on  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel ; by  the  Codrington  Memorial  Committee, 
on  St.  Philip’s  Chapel ; by  Mr.  Dent,  for  the 
lectern ; and  by  Mr.  Nicks,  for  the  window  in 
the  south  porch. 

Museum  for  Ripon. — A public  meeting  has 
been  held  at  the  town-hall,  Ripon,  to  take  into 
consideration  tho  advisability  of  establishing  a 
public  museum  for  the  city.  The  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  K.G.,  presided,  and  it  was  resolved, — 
“ That  a public  museum  for  the  city  of  Ripon  is 
very  desirable,  as  an  important  and  useful 
educational  institution.”  Further, — “ That  a 
subscription  be  opened,  and  the  most  advan- 
tageous and  convenient  measures  be  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a public  museum  in 
the  city.” 

Ne'wr  Vestry  Hall  for  Rushden. — Foryears 
past  the  want  of  a suitable  room  in  this  village 
for  vestry  meetings  has  been  much  felt.  Power 
being  given  to  the  vestry  to  borrow  300!.,  re- 
payable  within  ten  years,  on  the  security  of  the 
rates,  for  the  purposes  of  the  building,  the  old 
room  is  now  in  course  of  demolition,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  plans  aro  ready,  the  new  Vestry  Hall,  on 
the  same  site,  will  be  proceeded  with. 

Birmingham  and  District  Architectural 
Association. — On  Saturday  last  the  members 
of  the  Association  visited  the  church  now  being 
erected  at  Park  Hill,  Moseley,  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  IV.  Preedy,  of  London,  architect.  The 
members  were  conducted  over  the  building  by 
Mr.  C.  Noble,  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.  — A successful 
meeting  has  been  held  in  Birmingham,  running 
over  three  days.  Various  papers  were  read  and 
discussed.  We  will  give  more  detailed  par- 
ticulars and  some  comments  in  our  next. 
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New  Post-Office  for  Warrington.— The 
Post-office  authorities  are  nogotiatiog  with  the 
solicitors  of  Lord  Wimmarleigh  as  to  the  con- 
veyanco  of  a site  for  a new  Post-office,  opposite 
the  Town-ball,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress 
for  the  commencement  of  building  operations 
forthwith.  In  the  present  building  a stafE  of 
forty  persons  is  at  work  in  two  rooms,  the 
larger  one  48  ft.  by  15  ft.  and  9^  ft.  high ; the 
smaller,  15  ft.  by  9 ft.  and  7 a ft.  high. 


Price  of  Land  in  London.— The  freehold 
site  formerly  occupied  by  the  Church  of  St. 
Hartin  Ontwich,  at  the  corner  of  Threadneedle- 
street,  was  on  Monday  purchased  by  tender  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  by  Messrs. 
Hardwick  & Holmes,  solicitors,  for  a client,  at 
the  price  of  32,050i.  It  contains  upwards  of 
2,200  square  feet.  The  price  is  equal  to  about 
640,00UJ.  an  acre. 


Another  Museum  for  Birmingham. — In 

the  local  Daily  Mail,  of  18th  ult.,  is  an  article 
ably  advocating  the  establishment  of  a Gun- 
makers’  Museum  to  illustrate  the  materials, 
processes,  and  appliances  used  in  the  special 
trade  and  mannfacture  of  fire-arms,  and  their 
history,  with  a library  of  appropriate  books  and 
patents,  &c. 


TENDEBS 

For  the  new  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Kewington,  Surrey. 


Mr.  James  Fowler,  architect  :- 

PattiuBou 

Qaminou  & Sons.... 
Manley  & Rogers  . 

Rider  & Sou 

Tarrant 

Xathey,  Brothers  . 


Downs  & Co,  (accepted) .. 


..  £21,502  0 0 
..  18,316  0 0 
..  18,250  0 0 
..  18,070  0 0 
..  18,000  0 0 
..  17,970  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  Benniworth  Church,  Lincoln- 
shire. Mr.  James  Fowler,  architect: — 

Barker ..£1,372  0 0 

Clark  & Son 1,300  0 0 

Thompsen  1,188  0 0 

Walter  & Ilensman  (accepted)  1,186  0 0 


For  building  public  ball  at  Carshalton,  Bnrrey,  for  the 
Carshiilton  Public  Hall  Company  (Limited).  Mr.  J.  D. 
HaTtori.  architect  : — 

Keel £1,725  0 0 

Clark  1.650  0 0 

Sneezbam  1,600  0 0 

Coles  (accepted)  1,648  0 0 


For  alterations  to  premises,  Berry-street,  Bootle,  for 
Mr.  Syilsoa.  Messrs.  Murray  & Thomas,  architects  : — 
Blundell  (accepted)  £520  0 0 


For  the  Wilberforco  Memorial,  consisting  of  new  chapel, 
(lining-haU,  otBoes,  &c.,  at  Cuddeadou  College,  Wheatley, 
Oxon.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  architect-. — 

Lovatt.... £6,635  0 0 

G.  &.  F.  Higham 6,391  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  6,980  0 0 

Castle  & Sons 6,715  0 0 

Symm  & Co 5,337  0 0 

J.&T.Daxis 6,300  0 0 

Silver  k Co 5,161  0 0 

Franklin  k Son 6,019  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  house  and  stable 
buildings  at  Brackley,  near  Banbury,  Oxon,  for  Major 
Fairfax  Cartwright,  M.P.  Messrs.  Franklin  k Andrews, 
architects 

Downs  £10,966  0 ,0 

Macey  10,880  0 0 

Trollope  10.740  0 0 

T.  AS.  Orchard 10.211  0 0 

Brass 10,176  0 0 

Munday 9,630  0 0 

J.  & T.  Davis  


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WaiiUd. 

Six  line*  (about  fifty  worJi)  or  under  ..  2s.  6d. 
Each  addiUonal  line  (about  ten  words)..  Oe.  fid. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSOEIPTION. 


■ THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  d>rce«  from  the  Office,  to  redds 
any  port  ol  the  United  Jiiugdoni  at  the  rate  of  19a  per  aiar 
l‘ai/aile  in^dnance. 

HalfponnyatampsacceptedforamoantsunderSB.  Any  larger 

should  he  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  m 
King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  lOUEDEIlflEB 


Advertisements  caimot  le  received  for  fheev/rn 
week’s  issue  later  than  TBBEE  o’cloc^  p. 
on  THURSDAY. 


Bath.  Stoue  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6i 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  HingdomJ 


application  to  „ 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilta.  [AmE 


9,332  0 0 


17,663  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Ba,  Eed  Lion-square, 
Holborn,  for  the  Midnight  Meeting  Movement.  Mr. 
W.  P.  Griffith  arebiteot 

Devereui  k Son  £396  0 0 

W.&J.  Lister 372  17  0 

Flaxiuan 366  10  0 

Moreland  A Nixom 355  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  a house  at  Brackley, 
near  Banbury,  Oxon,  for  the  Hon.  11.  W.  Grosveuor. 
Messrs.  Franklin  A Andrews,  arehitecta : — 

Downs  £1,610  0 0 

Trollope 1,660  0 0 

Macey 1,559  0 0 

Orchard  1,399  0 0 

Braes  1,397  0 6 

Munday  1,375  0 0 

J.  AT.Davia 1,297  0 0 


WRitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— Tb| 

Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  qu 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  Ore 
can  bo  executed  without  a day’s  delay. — 
samples  and  farther  particulai-s,  apply  to ' 
MANAGER,  at  tho  Quarries,  Narberth-n 
R.S.O. 


For  new  Primitive  Methodist  chnnel.  White  Hart-street, 
High  Wycombe.  Mr.  Arthur  Yernon,  architect.  Quan 
titles  supplied 

Wooflbridge £3,195  0 0 

Banghurst  3,030  0 0 

Snell  3,004  19  0 

Cooper 3,003  0 0 

Waud  2.902  0 0 

Eeavcll  2,900  0 0 

Hunt  2,830  0 0 

SextoQ 2,605  0 0 

Spicer  (accepted) 2,601  0 0 


For  a sewer"  in  Limerston-street,  for  the  Teatry  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Luke,  Chekea.  Mr.  Josh.  Pattisaon,  aur- 
yeyor : — 

Pearson £890  0 0 

Heave  A Son 872  0 0 

Keeble  739  0 0 

Feltham,  Bros,  (accepted)  6-18  0 0 


For  repairing  and  decorating  Arundel-square  Chapel. 

Mr.  W.  Bridgait,  architect : — 

Woods  £300  0 0 

Steed,  Bros 4s9  0 0 

Porter 445  0 0 

Cooke 435  0 0 

Kichards 430  14  0 

Coleman 373  0 0 

Howard 316  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Brondesbury'Arms,  Canterbury- 
road,  Kilburn,  Jor  Mr.  W.  Clark.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Septimus  Hoskins : — 

Coney ....£645  0 0 

Toms  633  0 0 

Hyde  630  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted) 489  0 0 


For  erecting  warehouse.  Fresh  Wharf,  London  Bridge, 
for  Messrs.  J.  Knill  A Co.  Messrs.  Unooke  A Stock, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Brown £9,975  0 

Conder 8,892  0 


Mundy 

Jackson  A Shaw  

Wood  

Browno  A Robinsou 

Adamson  A Sons 

Coleman 

Rider  

Brass  

Bland  (accepted) 

Newman  A Mann 


8,779 
8,672  0 
8,623  0 
8,465  0 
8,460  0 
8,354  0 
8,280  0 
8,193  0 
7,994  0 
7,726  0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  St.  Paneraa  Yestry- 
hall.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  W.  Barnett  and^Mr.  F,  Thomson  ; — 

If  Plate  Glass  and 


Kelly,  Bros £4,897 

Manley  A Rogers  4,647 

Crockett 4,411 

Aitcheson  A Walker 
Moreland  A Nixon... 

Wall,  Bros 

High  

Elkington 

Grimwood  A Sons  ... 

Niblott  A Son 

Willson,  Bros.*  


Wainscot  Fittings. 
) ...£5,090  ^ ■' 
4,815 


4,194  0 0 
3,998  0 0 
3,870  0 0 


3,619  0 
. 3,630  0 
3,465  0 
Accepted. 


0 0 


4,153  0 0 
•1,439  iO  0 
•1-,21C  0 0 
4.075  0 0 
3,929  0 9 
3,936  0 0 
3,710  0 0 
3,722  0 0 


For  aherations  to  and  extension  of  premises  situated 
Nos.  1,  2,  A 3,  Little  Britain,  City,  for  Mr.  George 
Kenning.  Mr,  E.  I’Anaon,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Pain  A Clark  ; — 

Yardloy  £2,999  10  0 

Oliver  2,995  0 0 

Kilby  2.973  0 0 

Adams 2,700  0 0 

Pritchard  2,741  0 0 

McLachJan 2,597  0 9 

Elder  2,580  0 0 


STONE  BROTHERS, 

Batli  Stoue  Slercbauts, 
supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries  i— « 
Box  Ground,  Corsham  Down, 
Eakleigh  Down,  Combe  Down, 

AND  Stoke  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office,  Bi 
London  Depot,  G.W.R.  Mileage  Station,  Paddingti 
StoneDressings  prepared  ready  for  fixing.  [Ad’ 


AspRalte. 

Soyssel,  Patent  M’etallio  Lava  and 
White  Aapbaltes. 

M.  STODART  & OOJ 
Office : 

No.  117,  Cannon-atreet,  E.C.— fAiJTT.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  ^ 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMM.O.|j 
29,  Obaring-croBs,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  f 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Co] 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


J. 


c 


L.  BACON  & 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATT 


APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houeea,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospi) 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  s— 

476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  1 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heatinp 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  H— R.  T.  S.— A V.-C.  H.  B.-Mr.  W.-C.  P,— E.  W.  T.— 
H.  & C.— Mr-  K.— A.  C-— E.  P.— H.  M,-J.  B— C.  P.— R.  C-— G.  M.— 

T.  W,  G.— 0.  u.  H-— A.  R J.  W.— J.  B.— T.  K.— M.  T—  Dr.  A.  U 

and  J-  B.  (•b&ll  Live  aUenlioti). — J.  D.  {<litUi}. 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


. . be  accompanied 

and  addresa  ol  lUe  sender,  not  necessarily  tor 

publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  ol  course,  witb  tbe  authors 


MICHELMORE  & KEA 


Manufaclurers  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HING 
^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOI 


and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  ol  every  Desorll* 

36A,  BOROUGH  RO. 


T.  TRELOAR  & SONS, 


For  wall  and  railing,  Tooting  Cemetery : — 

Pearson  £4,050  0 0 ! 

Dickenson  2,230  0 0 

Main  & Co 2,100  0 0 

Tyerman 1,994  0 0 

Cottam  & Co 1,986  0 0 

Stone  1,966  0 0 

Riches  (accepted)  1,794  0 0 ! 


SUPERIOR 

COCOA-NUT 


Manufacturers  and  WarehouEemen, 


FIBRE 


GOOD 

FLOOBl 

clothJ 


MATTING 

ASD 

MATS. 


69,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


KAMPTULICll 

CORK!! 

CARPET] 
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Sanitary  Engineers  and  the  Government. 


HE  Aaaociation  of 
Municipal  and  Sani- 
tary  Engineers  and 
Surveyors,  who  have 
recently  held  their 
first  annual  meeting 
at  Birmingham,  had 
its  origin  in  the  ex- 
clusively medical  and 
legal  aspect  in  which 
the  sanitary  question 
vas  regarded  by  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission 
ind  by  the  late  Ministry.  The  Local  Government 
Jepartment  might  have  had  excellent  informa- 
ion  upon  which  to  frame  a Public  Health  Bill  in 
.872  if  thoy  had  asked  for  it,  for  there  were  then, 
.3  there  are  now,  many  civil  engineers  holding 
he  office  of  town  surveyor,  who  could  have  given 
ho  practical  results  of  twenty  years’  experience 
f the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
•roper  sanitary  work,  difficulties  which  are  not 
dthiu  the  cognisance  of  either  the  medical  or 
2gal  profession.  Neither  the  medical  nor  legal 
sped  of  sanitary  work  need  have  been  loft  out 
f consideration, — indeed,  could  not  have  been, — 
ut  it  is  surprising  that  the  Government  did  not 
3ek  such  other  information  as  would  have  enabled 
hem  to  frame  a complete  Bill ; and  even  some 
aportaut  provisions  of  the  dr.afb  Bill  brought  in 
'ere  dropped  in  order  to  conciliate  the  House, 
nd  the  result  was  a compromised  Public  Health 
There  was  an  evident  desire  not  to  alarm 
jho  country  by  the  introduction  of  a measure 
I'hich  should  seem  to  contemplate  constructive 
unitary  works.  In  explanation  of  this  it  was 
liid  that  the  engineer  would  be  forthcoming 
I'hen  wanted,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the 
.mailer  sanitary  defects  should  be  cleared  away 
reports  made  of  what  works  were  really 
leoessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
lealth.  That  seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
lieasure,  and  it  did  not  recognise  the  position 
!f  those  who  had  been  able  to  do  something  in 
.pito  of  all  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  numerous 
|nd  contradictory  Acts  of  Parliament  j and  when 
Ibe  Act  passed  without  recognition  of  the  posi- 
tion of  town  surveyors  there  was  a general  feei- 
ng amongst  them  that  their  personal  interests 
•ad  been  neglected  by  the  Government. 

Hr.  Lewis  Augell,  C.E.  and  architect,  the 
mweyor  to  the  West  Ham  Local  Board,  took 
itiQ  first  step  in  resentment  of  this  exclusion 
y calling  upon  other  gentlemen  holding  the 
^itne  office  as  he  holds,  or  others  equivalent  to  it, 

0 meet  and  see  whether  something  could  not  bo 
one  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  profession  as 
gainst  doctors  and  lawyers  exclusively  being 
■bnaidered. 

This  was  a step  which  only  required  the  right 
iian  to  come  forward  in  order  to  command  a 
>''ge  number  of  associates,  and  Mr.  Angell  baa 
.inducted  the  business  most  successfully.  He 
egan  by  calling  a private  meeting  at  one  of  the 
ioms  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
ssultof  which  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
Omethiiig  ought  to  be  done. 
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Let  us  now  go  back  to  tbo  time  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  General  Board  of  Health  in  trying 
to  establish  itself  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country, — say  between  the  years  18-18  and  1858. 
First  of  all  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  set 
its  face  against  Government  interference  in 
matters  of  civil  engineering,  including  sanitary 
affairs,  although  the  Institution  had  done  nothing 
to  promote  them, but  had  rather  despised  sanitary 
engineering  when  its  members  were  fully  em- 
ployed  in  commercial  works,  such  as  railways 
and  waterworks  promoted  by  joint-stock  com. 
j)auie8  j but  when  work  fell  short  under  those 
auspices,  the  members  of  the  Institution  could 
listen  to  the  demands  of  public  bodies,  and 
begin  to  turn  their  attention  to  sanitary  work. 
They  had  not,  however,  shown  any  inclination  to 
investigate  the  sanitary  question  in  a scientific 
manner,  and  by  repeated  discussion  prove  what 
are  the  proper  formulas  of  proceedings  under 
given  conditions  and  circumstances,  founding 
such  formulas  on  the  experience  already  gained. 
If  the  Institution  could  have  taken  any  but  a 
commercial  view  of  engineering  practice,  the 
sewage  difficulty  might  have  been  solved  long 
since;  bat  the  apathy  of  the  Institution  in 
presence  of  the  sanitary  question  has  delayed  its 
solution  by  many  years. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  was  framed 
wholly  in  regard  of  the  medical  profession.  That 
profession,  however,  could  not  move  without  the 
assistance  of  inspectors  of  nuisances,  and  so  this 
office  was  considered  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  C.  Jones,  the  secretary  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Sur- 
veyors,  in  his  speech  at  Birmingham,  seemed  to 
ridicule  the  Act  of  1872  as  having  produced 
nothing  but  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  whom  he 
described  as  a person  who  does  what  he  is  told 
to  do  by  his  employers,  and  receives  a salary  of 
something  less  than  1001.  a year,  oat  of  which 
ho  must  pay  his  travelling  expenses,  which 
w’ould  leave  him  in  a worse  position  than  a 
workhouse  porter,  who,  besides  having  almost  as 
much  salary,  has  the  advantage  of  charging  for 
cutting  hair,  &c.  This  is  a sad  state  of  things, 
bub  it  does  not  apply  to  all  cases.  Some  of  the 
inspectors  of  nuisances,  and  especially  in  rural 
sanitary  districts,  receive  from  200L  to  300L 
a year.  They  are  not  overpaid,  neither  do  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  employment  of  civil 
engineers  when  their  services  are  required. 

No  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  sani- 
tary question  by  the  meeting  of  this  Association 
at  Birmingham,  nor  is  any  needed  at  present; 
and  the  chief  value  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  has  been  to  reiterate  truths  already 
well  known.  In  his  address  the  president  re- 
gretted that  the  position  of  local  officers  is  yet 
unsatisfactory  ; they  still  lack  that  support  and 
protection  which  he  emphatically  declared  would 
alone  render  them  efficient  officers,  superior  to 
local  influence  and  interested  or  ignorant  obstruc- 
tion and  attack.  He  remarked  that  the  present 
legislative  aspect  of  the  sewage  question  is 
very  unsatisfactory;  that  municipal  authorities 
and  their  official  advisers  have  been  placed  in  a 
most  difficult  position  by  the  uncertain  action  of 
the  Government ; that  if  some  of  the  official 
energy  which  has  been  directed  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  unfortnnate  towns  were  directed  to  the 
discovery  of  the  remedy  of  the  sewage  difficulty ; 
if  there  were  some  declaration  or  authority  of 
what  might  be  accomplished,  and  what  would 
bo  satisfactory  under  certain  given  conditions, 
the  Government  would  render  a real  service  to 
the  country ; instead  of  which,  he  said,  we  are 
without  guidance,  and  are  recommended  to 
adopt  “the  best  known  practicable  process.” 

If  this  advice  were  followed,  it  would  probably 
have  the  effect  of  defeating  one  at  least  of  the 
objects  of  the  Association, — self-employment. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  opposition  which  civil 
engineers  have  always  given  to  Government 
interference  in  civil  works.  It  might,  and  pro- 


bably would  be,  nevertheless,  the  proper  thing  to 
do;  but  the  work  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Royal  Engineers.  That  body  are  ever  ready 
to  accept  civil  positions, — some  of  its  members, 
at  least ; and  probably  quite  a sufficient  number 
to  raise  the  latent  ire  of  the  civil  engineers. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  “this  is  not  a 
paternal  Government;”  and  if  it  were  possible 
that  a minister  of  the  Crown, — late  or  present, — 
could  entertain  a malicious  idea,  he  might  bo 
supposed  to  laugh  at  the  futile  attempts  of  local 
bodies  to  deal  with  their  own  sewage. 

It  is  possible,  indeed  probable,  that  tho  pre- 
sent Ministry  may  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  but 
to  combine  all  interests  and  thwart  none  will  bo 
a work  of  genius.  It  may  safely  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  no  satisfactory  result  will  or  can  be 
arrived  at  by  the  Government  until  the  com.* 
bined  experience  of  town  surveyors  and  inspec- 
tors  of  nuisances,  as  well  as  that  of  doctors  and 
lawyers,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  many  gentlemen 
holding  the  office  of  town  surveyor, — a generic 
term,  which  includes  the  various  forms  of  borough 
surveyor,  city  surveyor,  surveyor  to  improve, 
ment  commissioners,  to  local  boards,  <to , — are 
regularly  educated  civil  engineers,  and  men  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  experience  ; and  more- 
over, that  perhaps  it  is  not  in  the  largest  towns 
where  the  best  men  are  to  be  found,  although 
on  the  principles  of  political  economy  it  might 
be  supposed  that  a man’s  knowledge  is  measured 
by  his  salary.  A varied  experience  of  the  re- 
quirements of  large  and  small  populations,  how- 
ever, is  tho  most  valuable  of  all  foundations  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject. 

The  papers  read  were  on  Building  and  Sani- 
tary  Byc-Iaws,  by  Mr.  Lemon ; on  Sanitary 
Legislation  and  its  Practical  Exponents,  by  Mr. 
C.  Jones ; on  Sewer  Ventilation,  by  Mr.  Ellico 
Clarke;  on  the  Utilisation  and  Purification  of 
Sewage,  by  Mr.  E.  Monson;  on  tho  Sewage 
Question,  by  the  President ; and  on  Street 
Lighting,  by  Mr.  Skelton. 

But  little  was  said  about  water  supply,  and 
that  little  to  the  wrong  purpose.  Mr.  Lemon, 
the  vice-president,  is  reported  to  have  recom- 
mended that  water  for  domestic  use  should  be 
supplied  by  meter,  and  paid  for  by  quantity* 
He  anticipated  the  objection  that  “ such  a plan 
would  lead  persons  to  use  such  small  quantities 
that  the  sewers  would  never  be  properly  flushed  ” 
by  suggesting  that  tho  quantity  over  a given 
quantity  should  be  charged  for  only  in  this  way. 
It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  make  the  sugges- 
tion, seeing  that  the  whole  question  was  not 
under  discussion,  but,  so  far  as  it  went,  it  was 
wholly  wrong. 

If  a meter  could  be  found  which  would  register 
tho  quantity  of  water  used  in  a house,  and  that 
quantity  only  paid  for,  the  evil  would  not  be  so 
much  that  the  sewers  would  not  be  flushed,  as 
that  the  quantity  used  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  cleanliness  and  sanitary  requirements.  Then, 
if  the  quantity  allowed  to  be  used  for  a fixed 
payment  be  a certain  number  of  gallons  per 
head,  but  no  more,  the  surplus  only  being  paid 
for  by  meter,  that  would  be  quite  impracticable 
in  its  working. 

It  is  for  the  engineer  to  prevent  waste,  while 
giving  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  all  domestic 
purposes.  We  ought  not  to  offer  the  temptation 
to  the  poor  to  save  a few  pence  by  using  water 
by  meter.  Au  ample  quantity  of  water  is  as 
vitally  necessary  for  them  as  for  others,  and  one 
would  think  a Government  might  be  so  paternal 
even  in  England,  as  to  require  that  it  be  sup- 
plied to  them  at  a fixed  charge. 

The  Mayor  of  Birmingham  spoke  very  much, 
to  the  purpose  when,  in  proposing  “ Success  to 
the  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engi- 
neers and  Surveyors,”  he  said  that  corporations 
everywhere  had  to  deal  with  increasing  diffi- 
culties, which  were  partly  the  consequence  of 
the  enormous  aggregation  of  their  constituencies, 
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and  partly  the  legacy  of  past  gcneratlMS, 
through  whose  ignorauco  and  neglect  they  had 
now  to  Buffer. 

“With  these  gigantic  diEBculties  they  expected 
sanitary  engineers  to  cope. 

Well,  sanitary  engineers  are  quite  equal  to 
the  occasion,  we  believe,  and  only  wait  for  one 
of  two  things— first,  either  that  an  intelligible 
code  of  sanitary  laws  shall  be  instituted, 
which  shall  comprehend  the  actual  require- 
ments of  the  populations  of  towns  and  villages, 
and  which  shall  be  framed  upon  a knowledge  of 
what  is  wanted,  and  how  to  doit  under  the  various 
conditions  which  exist,  and  that  those  laws  be 
made  compulsory ; or  else  that  the  consti- 
tuent  members  of  sanitary  authorities  shall  be 
other  than  those  whose  first  consideration  is  to 
protect  their  own  individual  pockets  at  all  risks, 
whose  knowledge  of  what  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  health  is  on  a level  with  their  know- 
ledge of  any  other  science,  and  who,  having  spent 
the  best  part  of  their  life  in  getting  rich,  go  to 
the  Board  to  prevent  their  riches  being  taxed 
for  sanitary  purposes,  and  who  are  too  old  to 
receive  impressions  of  the  importance  of  those 
things  which  go  to  make  up  and  ensure  the  public 
l^ealtb,  of  the  valne  of  which  they  have  not  the 
faintest  conception. 

Whilst  the  majority  of  a sanitary  Board  con- 
sists of  such  men  the  doctor  and  the  engineer 
may  whistle  their  advice  to  the  winds.  And  it 
is  not  a majority  of  the  whole  Board  that  is  ne- 
cessai-y  to  this  position;  a majority  of  those 
members  who  usually  attend  is  snilicient,  prac- 
tically, although  not  in  theory;  and  these  mem- 
bers  are  the  most  persistent  in  their  attendance 
at  meetings. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  in  some  Boards 
these  remarks — dragged  as  they  are  from  the 
depths  of  reluctance — have  but  little  application, 
but  it  is  certainly  true  that  they  are  applicable 
to  a great  many  sanitary  authorities;  and  it  is 
in  this  direction,  and  in  that  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Sanitai’y  Acta,  with  a view  to  meet 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  country,  that 
legislative  action  ought  to  lie.  Then  the  united 
action  of  the  engineer,  the  doctor,  and  the  in- 
spector of  nuisances,  will  soon  conquer  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  sanitary  question ; and  the 
actuary,  watching  the  I’esults,  will  probably  be 
able  to  prove  that  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Boards  and  their  officers  have  after  all  saved  the 
money  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  people.  This 
has  been  so  in  some  places,  and  may  be  in  all. 


equally  praiseworthy  and  truthful  in  expression, 
are  the  great  Florentine  mansions,  also  passed  in 
review  here  ; birildings  which  have  furnished  not 
unhappily  the  key-note  to  so  many  modern  town 
structures,  though  their  square  mass  and  for- 
mally repeated  details  look  sadly  out  of  place 
when  sliced  into  country  mansions  and  put 
down  among  fields  and  gardens.  This  is  es- 
sentially a town  architecture,  a form  of  building 
typifying  opulence  and  security,  with  the  ease 
and  ostentation  that  come  with  opulence.  Some 
of  the  cohditions  are  repeated  in  more  modern 
towns,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  they 
have  been  expressed  in  buildings  likely  to  be  so 
long  and  generally  accepted  as  models  in  their 
kind,  as  these  Italian  “palaces”  have  been.  Of 
some  of  the  less  fortunately  conceived  forms  of 
the  same  stylo  in  other  Italian  cities,  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  sums  up  the  merit  pretty  exactly  in  saying 
that,  elegant  and  fanciful  as  many  of  them  are, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  might  have  been  made 
ten  times  more  so  by  a moi'e  judicious  and  taste- 
ful employment  of  the  features  made  use  of. 
But  in  regard  to  the  finer  productions  of  Italian 
architecture  of  the  Renaissance  period  we  shall 
not  find  ranch  difficulty,  either,  in  endorsing  the 
rather  enthusiastic  estimate  of  its  value  on 
Italian  soil,  mado  in  our  author’s  concluding 


“THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE.” 

We  ended  our  first  notice  of  the  new  edition 
of  Mr.  Pergussou’s  book  with  a jiromise  to  speak 
as  to  the  phases  of  modern  architecture  treated 
of  in  it.  Those  illustrated  at  most  length  are, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  styles  of  Italy,  the 
cradle  of  the  Renaissance,  France,  and  England. 
Germany,  with  its  corrupt  detail  in  the  Renais- 
sance period,  and  its  cold,  unfeeling  correctness 
in  the  Revival,  is,  not  unnaturally,  dismissed 
with  a comparatively  cursory  notice.  Of  the 
great  movement  in  Italy,  which,  in  the  face  of 
all  modern  Gothic  contempt,  must  be  admitted 
to  have  proved  its  value  by  the  extent  and  almost 
universality  of  the  influence  it  has  exercised,  the 
ecclesiastical  section,  indissolubly  associated,  as 
it  is,  with  the  greatest  Christian  temple  that  has 
been  erected,  occupies  a large  share  of  our 
author’s  attention  ; and  his  criticism  on  St. 
Peter’s,  severe  as  the  ordinary  reader  may  con- 
sider it,  represents  what  is  now  at  least  the 
deliberate  conclusion  of  nearly  all  architects  and 
architectural  critics.  The  study  of  the  Italian 
churches  of  this  period  is  valuable,  however,  if 
not  in  all  cases  for  their  architectural  excellence, 
at  least  as  an  antidote  to  that  view  of  a church 
as  exclusively  a Gothic  edifice,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  modern  England. 

Every  detail  of  Venetian  architecture  seems 
so  to  partake  of  the  charm  of  poetic  association 
which  hangs  over  that  city  of  the  sea,  that  it  is 
barely  possible  to  give  it  an  unbiassed  criticism; 
yet  it  must  be  something  more  than  association 
that  gives  such  a rich  yet  quiet  and  unpreten- 
tious  effect  to  the  Pesaro  palace,  and  such  a 
delicate  grace  and  hnmour  to  that  of  the  Tan- 
dramini.  Such  buildings  indicate  the  claim  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  in  this  its  Venetian 
form  at  least,  to  be  recognised  as  a distinct  and 
original  form  of  architectural  expression,  in 
its  combinations  if  not  in  its  separate  details, 
furnishing  an  expression  supplied  by  no  other 
style  of  architecture.  Less  engaging,  but 


summary  : — 

“ If  tke  Italians  remain  true  to  tliemselres,  no  nation 
in  Europe  bas  so  fine  a chance  of  attaining  perfection 
architectural  art.  Though  “the  Orders"  may  not  bo 
applicable  to  all  purposes  of  cwil  or  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, they  are  at  least  the  native  products  of  the  Italian 
soil;  they  are  suited  to  the  climate,  and  are  hallowed  hy 
the  associations  of  the  land,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
elements  of  the  art  to  which  they  belong.  The  misfortune 
of  Italian  architecture  was  that  Us  professors  in  the 
sixteenth  century  studied  the  remains  of  the  temples, — the 
dnmestie  and  civil  buildings  had  nearly  all  disappeared, — 
till  they  became  pedants  in  their  art.  . . . Italy  has  only  to 
go  baeic  to  the  inspirations  which  characterise  the  end  of 
the  liCteonth  and  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  base 
upon  them  a style  which  will  be  as  beautiful  as  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  her  wants  and  her  climate.  If  she  will 
only  attempt  to  revive  the  traditions  of  the  great  ^age 
which  is  hallowed  hy  the  memories  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  RaQaelle,  of  Bramante,  Sangallo,  and  even  of 
Michelangelo,  she  cannot  go  wrong.  These  men  erred 
occasionally  from  inexperience,  and  because  the  system 
under  which  the  art  was  conducted  in  their  days  was  such 
as  to  render  success  impossible  ; but  their  aspirations  were 
right,  and  there  was  an  impress  of  nobleness  on  their 

works  which  has  not  since  been  surpassed In  the 

present  century  ItaVan  architecture  has  been,  if  anythiug, 
Erench.  But  now  that  the  country  is  again  a nation  and 
has  a future  before  it,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  her  art 
will  become.  If  the  Italians  arc  capable  of  freedom,  and 
of  national  greatness,  their  architecture  cannot  fail  to  be 
a reflex  of  whatever  is  great  or  good  in  their  character  or 
institutions''  (op.  IW-o). 

Those  are  stirring  words,  and  we  would  that 
they  could  bo  felt  and  applied  by  the  modern 
builders  of  Italy.  But  the  passage  can  hardly 
be  read  without  suggesting  the  reflection  how  far 
the  same  reasoning  applies  to  our  own  country, 
and  its  modern  arcbitectnre.  The  Renaissance 
reached  us  chiefly  in  the  somewhat  corrupt  form 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  against  which  Mr. 
Porgussou  preaches  ; bnt,  apart  from  this,  it  is 
not  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The  argument 
applied  to  our  country  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
Italy,  would  lead  necessarily  to  the  re-adoption 
of  our  indigenous  Gothic  architecture,  which  has 
now  been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  has  not 
produced  many  satisfactory  results.  Looking  at 
the  matter  in  this  point  of  view,  however,  it  is 
curious  to  turn  to  our  author’s  summing-up 
chapter  on  English  architecture,  and  read,  in 
place  of  an  exhortation  to  adopt  the  style  of  our 
great  age  of  architecture,  the  determined  on- 
slaught which  is  there  mado  upon  the  modern 
Gothic  revival,  in  regard  to  most  at  least  of  its 
developments.  Is  this  logical  ? To  some  extent 
we  think  it  is ; at  lease  more  so  than  at  first 
sight  would  appear.  Style  and  feeling  in  archi- 
tecture  must  be  largely  influenced  by,  and  re- 
lated to,  education  and  culture.  The  rise  of 
what  is  known  as  the  “ Italian  ” style  was  co- 
incident mth  the  revival  of  letters  and  learning, 
a revival  which  spread  throughout  Europe.  But 
the  English  Gothic  style  was  prior  to  this,  and 
bad  fallen  into  its  decadence  before  tbeintellectnal 
revival  commenced.  It  does  not,  therefore,  stand 
on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  this  country  as 
the  Italian  architecture  to  Italy  ; and,  at  all 
events,  in  the  crude  and  rough  form  which  its 
revival  has  taken  with  some  of  our  architects,  it 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  real  spirit  of  the 
day.  Climate,  however,  is  an  influence  not  to 
be  passed  over,  and  perhaps  the  conjunction  of 
something  of  the  stateliness  and  uniformity  of 
the  Italian  style,  with  the  vigour  of  detail  by 
which  Gothic  architecture  is  characterised,  may, 
in.  combination,  result  ia  that  tertium  quid,  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  desires,  but  which  is,  we  fear,  not 
a little  visionary.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  both  the  Renaissance  and  the 


Gothic  revival  in  England  have  produced  bui 
ings  of  which  we  may  well  bo  proud.  Of  one 
tho  most  noteworthy  of  these,  the  Houses 
Parliament,  Mr.  Fergussou’s  criticism  is  fall  a 
very  just,  though  by  no  means  altogether  favoi 
able,  ■^’’o  do  not  know  that  the  merit  of  t 
external  treatment  of  the  dome  over  the  cent 
lobby  has  been  quite  done  justice  to  in  genei 
Mr.  Fergusson  observes, — 

“Hothing  is  more  truly  and.  essentially  Gothic  in  i 
modern  design  than  the  way  in  which  the  stonewor; 
carried  np  100  feet  above  the  dome.  It  is  what  was  d 
at  Chiaravalle,  and  was  intended  at  Florence,  and  w 
Sir  Christopher  \Vren  did  rather  clumsily  at  St.  Pau 
but  is  here  done  more  truthfully  and  more  elegantly  t 
in  any  of  these,  and  only  misses  perfection  in  80_ 
that  its  dimensions  are  necessarily  small;  andits  archi 
could  not  combine  the  full  rounded  lines  of  the  Class 
or  Byzantine  dome  with  the  straight  lines  to  which  Go 
art  is  unfortunately  confined.” 

Of  tlio  prodnotions  of  the  English  Reni 
sance  School,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  tr 
remarks,  difficult  to  speak,  in  consequence 
tho  irregular  and  wavering  course  which 
style  pursued  in  this  country.  Here,  more  tl 
anywhere  else,  we  see  that  assertion  of  the 
dividuality  of  the  architect  which  we  h 
spoken  of  before  as  so  specially  characteristi 
the  modem  school ; and  it  is  significant  of  1 
that  in  our  author’s  division  of  the  subject, 
long  chapter,  in  two  parts,  is  devoted  to  “In 
Jones”  and  “Wren,”  and  headed  with  tl 
respective  names,  instead  of  any  more  gem 
nomenclature  of  style  or  century.  Of  the  I( 
ing  architects  and  their  works  since  Wren,  tl 
is  a comprehensive  summary,  accompanied 
illustrations,  suggestive  enough  when  viewei 
relation  to  each  other,  and  to  some  of  the  ] 
valent  building  names  of  the  present  day.  ' 
defects  of  these  works  of  the  second  perio 
the  English  Renaissance  are  obvious  enough ; 
the  horse  in  Punch,  “ their  faults  are  ali  en 
surface,”  but  we  cannot  estimate  their  g 
qualities  so  readily,  from  a modern  poim 
view.  We  may  complain  of,  even  laugh  at, 
determination  of  Vanbrugh  to  be  sublime, 
bis  use  of  little  orders  and  big  orders  ; but  a 
all,  can  any  one  deny  the  real  dignity  ' 
grandeur  of  such  a composition  as  the  fron 
Castle  Howard  ? Such  a piece  of  symmeti 
pomp  certainly  is  only  suitable  to  a mansic 
every  sense  of  great  pretensions ; but  is  it 
to  say  the  least,  an  open  question,  whether 
or  the  modern  picturesque  style  with  whict 
names  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  others  are  associt 
is  the  most  expressive  and  suitable  for  the  con 
mansion  of  an  English  nobleman  or  gentle 
of  large  means  ? The  picturesque  home  wi 
more  interesting  to  an  artist,  just  as  the  va' 
and  naiveU  of  middle.class  life  will  be  more 
teresting  to  the  novelist  than  the  more  meas: 
and  formal  life  of  a higher  rank  ; but  wht 
the  picturesque,  either  in  life  or  in  buildinj 
tho  highest  attribute— whether  to  fui 
subject-matter  for  the  artist  with  pen  or  p 
is  tho  best  end  of  life— is  a consideratiop 
(we  should  suppose)  obvious  reply  to  wbk 
apt  to  be  unfairly  evaded  in  the  present 
As  to  the  future  of  English  architecture,- 
Fergusson  is  a prophet  of  evil,  and  holds  out  i 
hope  of  our  emergence  from  shams  and  comn 
places ; but  we  trust  his  view  of  tho  matt, 
darker  than  is  warranted  by  the  actual  fact 
The  history  both  of  the  Renaissance  am 
revival  in  France  suggests  to  us  how  great  i, 
power  of  habit  and  association,  and  that  indt 
ble  fluctuating  feeling  called  taste,  in  iiifluen 
our  approval  or  disapproval.  From  the  poii 
view  of  the  present  day,  it  is  difficult  to 
ceive  how  educated  eyes  in  any  age  conld 
pleasure  in  the  forms  which  French  ‘ clafil 
architecture  and  decoration  took  at  some  pen 
yet  that  these  were  largely  admired,  and 
considered  for  the  time  the  best  that  the  a- 
tect’s  art  conld  produce,  there  can  be  no  d> 
It  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  i 
reflections  may  not  ultimately  be  made 
cerning  ourselves,  and  whether  some  of 
more  marked  styles  of  bnilding  getting  poB 
at  present  may  cause  a similar  bewildermei 
future  generations.  For  the  rest,  there  ca 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  interest  of  Fr 
architecture  since  the  Renaissance  centre 
the  chateaux.  The  earlier  buildings  ol 
period  of  this  class  have  a peculiar  mingliii 
aristocratic  refinement  and  ^lendonr,  w 
pieburesqueness  of  style  and  outline,  se 
equalled  in  the  higher  class  of  dwelling-  o 
The  combination  of  these  two  elements  ne 
been  thus  shown  to  be  possible,  it  is  r. 
strange  that  so  little  in  this  way  has  ee^ 
tempted  by  modern  architects  in 
and  that  we  so  often  find  the  element  o T 
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„tts  the  picturesque,  orvice  uersti.  In  regard  to 
Louis  Quatorzo  style,  however  (to  return  fora 
nent),  wo  cannot  but  endorse  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
jguition  of  it,  with  all  its  faults  and  vul- 
,ties,  as  being  more  emphatically  a style  than 
lit  other  developments  of  modern  Classic ; 
liessing  a unity  of  feeling  and  treatment, 
'1  in  mass,  and  in  detail  and  ornaraenta. 
I,  which  give  it  a certain  claim  to  respect, 
liively,  though  it  must  bo  considered  as  any- 
g but  a desirable  style  for  revival  or  imita- 
I.  Tho  modern  French  style  (the  “style  of  the 
'pire”  it  has  been  called)  has  in  some  of  its 
le  important  examples  nothing  more  to  re- 
Imend  it  than  the  Louis  Quatorze,  in  point  of 
:8,  and  is  inferior  in  unity  of  treatment  j but 
'I,  again,  the  French  have  shown  themselves 
lome  in  Domestic  architecture  more  than  in 
lother  branch  ; and  Mr.  Fergusson  does  justice 
|ho  grace,  refinement,  and  fitness  of  design 
iie  found  in  some  of  the  French  town  and 
itry  mansions,  shops,  <S:c.,  of  recent  date ; 
jgh  it  must  ho  said  that  these  qualities  are 

10  means  universally  present.  Some  of  tho 
things  of  this  kind  that  have  been  produced 
'ranee  are  very  recent,  and  wo  should  say 
at  present  architectural  taste  and  ability 
Bathe  Channel  are  rising  in  the  scale.  The 
Opera  House,  of  which  we  recently  pub. 
id  a view,  forms  the  vignette  to  this  volume, 
fled  by  our  own  Westminster  Palace  as 
tiapicco.  The  extraordinary  building  in 
j,  with  its  wealth  of  ornament  almost  erring 
le  side  of  extravagance,  its  able  treatment 
etail  in  many  points,  and  its  unmistakable 
ession  of  outward  show  and  assertion,  cer- 
y stands  as,  in  many  respects,  only  too  true  a 
of  the  extraordinary  period  of  Parisian  life 
aeiitique  under  which  it  has  mainly  arisen.  If 
and  tho  Westminster  Palace  are  taken  as 
typical  representatives  of  modern  architec- 
in  the  two  countries  to  which  they  belong, 
sontrast  is  a startling  one.  They  can  hardly 
aken  so,  however,  sans  phrase,  bat  no  doubt 
aro  the  two  buildings  on  which  most  coat 
been  lavished  in  each  country,  and  which 
, excited  the  greatest  amount  of  public  inte- 
• ^iffldthetically  considered,  it  might  be  diffi. 

. to  say  which  is  the  most  valuable  j but  there 
lOt  bo  much  doubt  that  the  French  building 
jfite  a detail  more  intellectual  aud  more 
ijd  to  the  tastes  of  the  age.  In  regard  to  general 
4 d'ail,  tho  palm  would  almost  certainly  be 
ja  to  our  own  building  j and  as  regards  the 
fiment  of  the  two,  the  national  feeling  to 
]h  they  give  expression,  there  can  scarcely 
j comparison.  But  it  is  fair  to  remember  that 
]iew  Opera  House  is  the  expression  of  Parisian 
^er  thau  of  national  taste;  Parisian,  too, 

|)r  an  epoch  of  peculiar  tendencies  and  peculiar 
Dtatioiis.  There  is  still  room  for  modern 
loe  to  have  its  yj-eat  building  expressive  of 
^thing  better  thau  mere  luve  of  pleasure  and 
^ow. 

■j  eaeldom  think  of  the  Classic  revivalinrelation 
ijQy  part  of  the  world  except  Western  Enropo. 
jPergusson’s  short  chapters  on  the  forms  which 
ps  taken  in  Russia  and  Turkey,  as  well  as 
»a  and  America,  have,  however,  considerable 
•rest, and  suggest  the  possibility  of  new  com- 
jj-tioDs  on  new  soils.  America,  indeed,  has 
L3  little  enough  in  this  way  ; such  novelty  as 
^0  is  in  her  “ Classic ’’  architecture  resulting 
.oly  from  the  fact  that  wo  see  old  materials 
with  BO  much  less  refinement  or  architec- 
feeling  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
lin  the  best  specimens  of  European  architec- 
Some  of  the  specimen.s  of  modified 
..aisaance  iu  India  are,  however,  peculiarly 
/eating,  even  when  not  very  successful,  as 
ying  the  Oriental  method  of  reading  tho 
jiuage  of  European  architecture.  One  build- 
•^figured  by  Mr.  Fergusson  (p.  480),  not  the 
it,  indeed,  of  a native  Indian,  but  of  an 
,1o-Indian  officer  working  entirely  under  the 
jience  of  Oriental  life  and  habits, — the 
.irtiuicre”  at  Lncknow, — contains,  as  Mr. 
^jusson  truly  remarks,  “ the  germ  of  a very 
.itifnl  design”  ; so  much  so,  iudeed,  that  it 
,ld  be  quite  worth  while  for  a competent 
, educated  architect  to  work  out  the  same 
It-  with  better  balance  and  refinement  of 
yil. 

.ar  author’s  opinions  as  to  the  present  con- 
ition  of  architecture,  and  the  chances  of  its 
.ire  development  into  a new  style,  are  summed 
in  his  “ conclusion,”  and  are  too  well  known 
hose  who  have  any  interest  in  the  subject  to 
d recapitulation  here.  But  we  think  Mr. 
. Reason,  in  pressing  for  a return  to  the  old 
18,  is  iguoriug  the  immense  obstacles  there 


are  in  the  way  of  any  such  result,  in  the  totally 
altered  conditions  of  modern  life.  Even  he, 
probably,  does  not  dream  of  a European  style, 
but  of  a style  for  each  country,  suited  to  its  own 
needs,  and  aiming  at  one  consistent  end.  But 
the  multiplicity  of  modern  life  and  modern  ideas 
seems  to  render  this  impossible.  Tho  Gothic  in 
the  Middle  Ages  was  really  a European  style, 
with  comparatively  unimportant  local  variations. 
The  Renaissance  bid  fair  to  be  a European  style 
at  starting,  but  tho  era  of  individuality  had 
already  commenced,  and  the  names  of  single 
architects  had  begun  to  be  recognised  for  their 
peculiar  method  of  design  and  treatment.  And 
now  that  the  knowledge  of  all  styles  that 
ever  existed  is  becoming  so  diffused,  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  put  a check  on  this  indi- 
viduality ; wo  cannot  expect  to  revive  the 
mechanical  working  out  of  one  style  carried  on 
by  men  whose  minds  had  no  immediate  access 
to  any  other  type  of  architecture.  Mr.  Fergusson 
says,  in  conclusion  : “ IVa  have  more  wealth, 
more  mechanical  skill,  more  refinement  [?]  than 
any  nation,  except,  perhaps,  the  Greeks  j and 
taste  (even  if  not  innate)  may  result  from  the 
immense  extent  of  our  knowledge.”  This  latter 
remark  may  be  true,  but  it  is  just  that  very 
extent  of  knowledge  which  disturbs,  and  is 
likely  to  disturb,  all  our  effurts  at  unity  of  aim 
and  of  style.  Whether  such  unity  would  really 
bo  in  every  respect,  or  in  most  respects,  a gain, 
is  a question  we  will  not  here  attempt  to  answer, 
contenting  ourselves  with  pointing  out  that  it  is 
a matter  of  question.  There  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
intellectual  interest  in  the  modem  collection  of 
lyrics  as  iu  the  ancient  national  epic,  only  it  is 
of  a different  order. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  METRO. 
POLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

AiioxGST  the  witnesses  examined  on  behalf 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  John  Brookes 
Johnson,  secretary  in  London  of  the  Royal 
Insurance  Company,  said  that  he  had  had  ex- 
tensive experience  in  inspecting  buildings,  and 
ascertaining  their  mode  of  construction,  that  in 
his  opinion  the  present  limit  of  216,000  cubic  feet 
in  warehouses  was  ample,  and  that  an  extensiou 
would  involve  danger  not  merely  from  the  par. 
ticular  risk,  but  also  from  surrounding  risks.  For 
all  the  more  modern  buildings  of  the  warehouse 
class  216,000  cubic  feet  was  practically  ob- 
served, and  it  was  the  limit  that  the  insurance 
offices  adopted.  With  respect  to  horizontal 
divisions  iu  warehouses,  as  opposed  to  vertical 
divisions,  limiting  the  space,  he  considered  the 
former  to  bo  futile  except  there  were  brick 
arches  on  brick  supports.  The  fires  at  Messrs. 
Taplin’s  iu  Gresham-street,  Messrs.  Waterlow’s 
in  Finsbury,  and  the  City  Flour-mills,  were  eases 
iu  point.  With  regard  to  Mansard  roofs  in 
warehouses  he  considered  that  they  greatly 
increased  tho  risk  of  fire.  If  there  was  more 
than  one  story  in  a roof,  it  was  practically  a 
timber  building  over  a massive  structure. 

Mr.  Edward  Middleton  Bai’ry,  architect,  pro- 
fessor of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
said  it  was  desirable  in  hia  judgment  to  consoli- 
date and  amend  the  existing  law  in  several 
respects.  Ho  bad  endeavoured  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  Bill  laid  before  him,  and 
without  answering  for  every  detail  of  it,  it 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  conceived  in  the 
public  interest,  and  therefore  he  spoke  in  its 
favour  so  far.  He  thought  the  provision  retained 
in  the  Bill  by  which  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  had  the  privilege  of  examining  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  district  surveyor  was  a 
wise  one.  The  Institute  would  have  had  a 
grievance  in  any  proposal  to  omit  that 
clause.  He  agreed  with  the  provisions  in 
the  Bill  with  regard  to  tho  necessity  of 
the  separation  of  buildings  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  fires.  The  limitation  of  the  cubical 
contents  of  buildiogs  was  a question  of  public 
safety  to  be  determined  by  those  who  were 
responsible  for  that  particular  duty.  It  was 
scarcely  an  architectural  question.  Building 
being  a variable  and  changing,  and  possibly  an 
improving  science,  if  a limit  of  any  kind  was 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  tho  public,  he 
thought  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
power  of  dispensing  with  that  limit  in  excep- 
tional cases.  Ho  considered  that  a power  of 
giving  elasticity  to  the  rules  was  absolutely 
necessary.  As  far  as  Western  London  was  con- 
cerned, he  thought  that  such  power  should  be 
vested  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  In 
his  judgment  horizontal  divisions  in  buildings, 


in  lieu  of  vertical  divisions,  were  insufficient- 
So  far  as  roofs  were  built  of  wood,  they  must 
always  constitute  a vulnerable  part  of  a build- 
ing. With  respeot  to  the  height  of  buildings, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  there  must  be  a limit  of 
some  kind.  It  could  not  bo  tolerated,  for 
example,  that  everybody  should  build  his  house  of 
the  height  of  the  Victoria  Tower ; therefore  a limit 
of  Bomo  kind  must  be  imposed.  Of  course  it 
was  always  difficult  to  name  any  particular 
limit.  The  Bill  prescribed  65  ft.,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  say  why  it  should  not  be  61  ft. 
or  66  ft.  All  he  could  say  w.ts  that  65  ft, 
appeared  to  bo  a reasonable  limit,  looking 
to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  houses  likely 
to  be  built  under  that  rule.  He  perfectly 
understood  that  the  rulo  only  applied  to  build- 
ings to  be  erected  in  streets  that  were  new. 
It  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  raising  of 
buildings  where  the  street  was  an  existing  street. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  by  tho  existing  law, 
except  a church  or  a school,  a building  could  not 
bo  erected  in  a new  street  which  was  less  than 
50  fc.  wide,  of  a greater  height  than  tho  width 
of  the  street ; aud  to  that  extent  he  understood 
that  the  rule  now  proposed  was  a relaxation  of 
existing  restrictions.  As  he  thought  it  might 
assist  the  committee,  he  had  obtained  somo  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  heights  of  bouses  in  different 
parts  of  London.  The  witness  then  handed  in 
sheets  showing  private  houses  of  less  than  65  ft. 
iu  height,  aud  also  houses  that  were  more  thau 
65  ft.  high.  Of  the  houses  less  than  65  ft.  high,  one 
was  in  Eaton-placej  another  iu  Westbourne- 
terrace ; another  Lord  Ellesmere’s  house,  in 
Sb.  James’s,  Bridgewater  House,  which  was 
63ft.  Gin. ; another  was  the  centre  house  of 
Oxford-square;  another  in  Eaton-square;  another 
was  one  of  tho  largest  houses  at  Lancaster-gate, 
iu  which  Mr.  Lucas,  the  contractor,  resided.  Mr. 
Cubitt’s  houses,  Palace-gate,  were  under  60  ft. 
Then  he  had  shown  8,  9,  and  10,  Grosvenor- 
place,  not  the  centre  nor  tho  pavilions  j Belgravo 
Mansions,  Pimlico,  and  tho  new  houses  in  Gros- 
venor-cresceut.  All  these  were  under  65  ft., 
measured  as  tho  Bill  stated.  Of  these  there 
was  a story  above  that.  They  measured  to  the 
eavo  of  the  roof,  and  consequently  they  allowed 
a story  in  the  roof.  He  had  measured  it,  as  ho 
believed  tho  Bill  bad  measured  it,  and  he  bad 
the  sections. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Goldsmid  as  to  whether  the 
extra  story  in  the  roof  was  to  be  included  in  the 
65  ft.,  tho  witness  stated  that  that  was  not,  as  he 
understood  it. 

Mr.  Goldsmid. — That  is  as  the  Bill  is  drawn. 

Mr.  Philbrick. — It  may  be  so,  but  we  do  not 
intend  that.  The  height  of  the  wall  is  to  be 
measured  up  to  the  eaves. 

The  witness  then  described  the  houses  in  hia 
list  that  were  above  65  ft.  The  first  were 
the  large  houses  at  Albert-gate ; then  the  large 
houses  in  Grosvenor-place,  which  were  70  ft. 
6 in. ; Sefton  House,  in  Bolgrave-square,  69  ft. 
G in.  There  were  also  houses  in  Lowndes.square, 
Grosvenor-place,  and  Grosveuor-gardens,  all  of 
which  were  more  than  65  fD.  He  had  also 
another  class,  showing  what  he  called  excep. 
tional  buildings,  some  of  very  great  height. 
There  was  the  Charing-cross  Hotel,  of  which  he 
was  architect.  Tho  front  portion  of  that  was 
70  ft,  3 in.,  and  other  parts  were  higher.  Can- 
non-street  Hotel  was  77  ft.  The  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  63  ft.  6 in.,  with  the  exception 
of  tho  wings,  and  the  centre  portion  of  the  river 
front  ; Westminstor-chambers,  Victoria-street, 
were  61  ft,  5 in.;  and  the  Reform  Club,,67  ft. 
9 in. 

The  Chairman. — 'Where  is  the  provision  that 
it*  is  to  be  65  ft.  irrespective  of  any  story 
in  the  roof? 

Mr.  Philbrick. — In  clause  70,  which  says, 
“ Shall  not  exceed  60  ft.  measured  from  tho 
lowest  level  of  the  adjoining  footway,  or  pave- 
ment, or  ground,  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof.”  Then 
in  the  next  section  it  provides  that  where  the 
street  is  40  ft.  wide,  the  height  may  be  not 
exceeding  65  ft. 

The  Chairman. — Will  you  exactly  explain  what 
is  meant  by  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  because  in  the 
case  of  a Mansard  story  the  eaves  of  the  roof 
would  he  about  the  level  of  the  Mansard  win- 
dows ? 

Mr.  Barry. — Not  quite ; that  would  bo  tho 
parapet.  Of  course  where  there  are  projecting 
eaves  you  measure  immediately  up  to  the  gutter. 
Where  there  is  a parapet,  I should  still  measure 
to  the  gutter,  assuming  tho  intention  to  bo  to 
measure  to  the  bottom  of  the  parapet. 

The  Chairman. — When  there  is  a Mansard  roof 
over  the  parapet  ? 
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Mr.  Barry. — 'Where  there  ia  a parapet,  the 
Mansard  roof  is  not  over  it,  but  behind  it. 

The  Chairman. — But  higher  ? 

Mr.  Ban-y. — A roof  is  supposed  to  be  allowed 
in  addition  to  the  dimensions. 

Mr.  PhQbrick. — These  are  exclusive  of  the 
i-cof  ? 

Mr.  Barry. — Yes. 

Mr.  Goldsmid.  — So  that  the  Charing-cross 
Hotel,  which  is  really  over  100  fc.  high,  is  only 
70  ft.  ? 

Mr.  Barry. — That  is  an  excepted  building 
altogether  under  the  present  Act,  and  would  bo 
excepted  under  the  new  Act  as  a railway  building. 

Mr.  Samuda. — If  we  are  to  take  this  to  guide 
ns  as  to  what  we  are  legislating  in  comparison 
with,  we  must  ascertain  what  would  be  the 
result  of  taking  those  as  our  examples.  We 
shall  deceive  ourselves  altogether  if  we  do  not 
get  quite  clear  upon  this  question. 

Mr.  Philbrick.  — At  present  these  heights 
which  are  shown  under  65  ft.  would  all  be  per- 
mitted under  the  present  Bill,  and  one  story 
above  them  ? 

Mr.  Barry. — That  is  as  I understand. 

Mr.  Samuda.  — And  as  I understand,  too, 
Mr.  Barry,  dwelling-houses,  without  the  special 
leave  of  the  Board  ? 

Mr.  Barry. — Without  the  special  leave  of  the 
Board. 

The  witness,  in  continuation,  said  ho  had  one 
other  table,  showing  tho  height  of  some  houses 
inParis.  Mention  was  made  of  the  houses  in  Paris; 
BO  be  referred  to  a book  which  he  purchased  in 
1S71,  showing  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
houses  in  Paris,  built  by  different  architects,  and 
as  he  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  the 
committee,  he  had  reduced  it  to  a sheet  and 
tabular  form.  Ho  should  state  that  it  was 
almost  universal  in  Paris  to  have  two  stories  in 
the  roof.  There  is  a house  in  the  Boulevard 
Sebastopol  58  ft.,  and  another  57  ft.;  another  in 
the  rue  de  la  Chausee  d’Autin,  58ft.  4 in.;  one 
in  the  rue  Sainte  Plaeide,  53  ft.  3 in. ; the  Ildtel 
La  Ciirriere,  rue  de  Vendome,  62  ft. ; Place  du 
Prince  Eugene,  52  ft.  and  55  ft.  9 in. ; and 
another  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees, 
54  ft.  up  to  the  parapet. 

The  Committee  here  adjourned. 

The  Committee  resumed  their  sittings  on 
Tuesday,  w'hen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barry  was 
continued.  Ho  said  that  in  addition  to  the 
houses  which  he  instanced  at  the  last  meeting 
as  being  Jess  than  65  ft.,  by  permission  of  Sir 
James  Hogg  he  had  added  hia  house  to  tho  list. 
It  was  a new  house  in  Groavenor-gardens,  and 
the  height  of  it  was  60  ft.  3 in.  After  showing 
that  there  were  comparatively  few  houses  in  the 
metropolis  more  than  65  fc.  in  height,  he  said  that 
as  first-class  houses  were  now  built,  the  great 
majority  of  them  would,  if  they  were  in  new 
Btreots,  fall  within  the  regulation,  and  not  require 
exemption  ; and  assuming  a limit  to  be  imposed, 
65  ft.  appeared  to  be  a reasonable  limit.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  restriction  in  the  new  streets 
proposed  as  to  the  height  of  buildings  would  be 
prejudicial  in  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
whilst  ho  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  bo 
desirable  in  a sanitary  point  of  view.  The 
witness  was  next  examined  as  to  the  railways 
and  tho  constrnction  of  premises  underneath 
railway  arches.  Ho  said  he  thought  that 
tho  general  question  of  tho  exemption  of 
railways  was  a very  important  one,  and  he  had 
a very  strong  opinion  that  the  exemptions  ought 
to  be  strictly  limited.  As  a general  rale  of 
policy,  exemptions  from  an  Act  passed  in  the 
public  interest  ought  to  be  very  jealously  re- 
garded, and  very  strictly  construed,  and  he 
thought  that  the  circumstances  at  tho  present 
moment  were  different  in  many  ways  from  those 
whicli  were  foreseen  when  the  exemptions  were 
granted  to  railway  companies.  The  wooden 
Custom-house,  for  in'=tnnce,  at  Charing-cross 
Station,  was  a building  exempted  from  the 
existing  law.  It  was  burnt  down,  setting  fire 
to  the  station,  and  causing  great  alarm  at  the 
time.  At  the  present  moment  it  had  not  been 
rebuilt.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
Legislature  granted  exemptions  to  railways  in 
respect  of  their  buildings  have  entirely  changed. 
So  long  as  railways  kept  out  of  towns,  the  ques- 
tion of  building  was  not  an  important  one. 
But  now  they  were  all  coming  into  the  very 
heart  of  London,  and  they  were  erecting  build- 
ings of  enormous  size,  and  of  great  importance, 
and  tho  question  of  the  rules  applicable 
to  them,  therefore,  became  a very  different 
thing.  They  were  also  acquiring  property  of 
various  kinds,  and  were  becoming  landlords, — the 
thousands  of  railway  arches,  for  example.  The 


In  answer  to  farther  questions,  tho  wi 
stated  that  the  present  limit  of  40  ft.  for  car 
traffic,  and  20  ft.  for  foot  traffic  should  be  r 
tained.  In  answer  to  a question  as  to  the  cv 
contents  of  buildings  not  of  the  private  dwo 
house  class,  the  witness  said  that  the  limit 
of  the  size  of  buildings,  apart  from  the  quo 
of  height,  as  to  which  other  sanitary  j 
might  be  mentioned,  appeared  to  him  to  | 
question  of  public  safety,  with  reference  t» 
and  that  upon  that  point  he  should  indivic . 
defer  very  mijch  to  the  opinions  of  those  • 
were  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  f i 
against  fire.  Mr.  Barry’s  evidence  in  chie 
eluded  after  his  having  stated  that  he  a 
with  those  clauses  in  the  Bill  under  which  1 
bricks  than  those  now  used  in  building 
metropolis  would  be  guaranteed  ; Mr.  Phh 
observing,  on  the  part  of  the  promoters 
Bill,  that  there  were  many  places  in  the 


polis  where  buildings  were  erected  with 
which  you  may  stick  yonr  finger  or  the  pq 
your  umbrella  into.” 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  at  con 
able  length  by  Mr.  Little,  on  the  part  < 
railway  companies,  and  by  Mr.  "Webstei 
Mellon,  Mr.  Onslow,  and  Mr.  Mackrell,on  ) 
of  the  several  petitioners  against  the  Bill 

Mr.  George  VulUamy,  superintending  arc 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  war 
examined.  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  evidence,  wbio 
given  in  minute  detail,  and  at  considi 
length,  was  confined  to  the  history  and  wo 


which  the  Board  were  powerless,  and  roi 
additional  legislative  authority.  His  ev 
in  chief  had  not  closed  when  the  Committe 
The  Committee  re-assembled  on  Wedn 
when  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  evidence  was  com 
and  lasted  almost  throughout  the  day. 


rules  that  were'appHcable  to  buildings  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  Legislature,  not  for  the  advan- 
tage of  any  individual,  or  any  special  interest, 
but  in  the  public  interest.  Either  they  were 
necessary  or  they  were  unnecessary  in  that 
respect.  If  they  were  necessary,  why  should 
the  railway  companies  not  observe  them  ? If 
they  were  unnecessary,  why  should  other  land- 
lords be  compelled  to  observe  them  ? The 
Bill,  as  he  took  it,  would  exempt  railway  build- 
ings  not  used  for  the  purposes  of  their  traffic, 
and  his  argument  would  go  still  further  than 
the  Bill,  because  the  public  had  a very  groat 
interest  in  the  station  buildings  themselves 
being  such  as  they  ought  to  be.  After  referring 
to  the  fire  which  broke  out  at  the  Charing-cross 
Station,  in  the  wooden  building  already  referred 
to,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1868,  and  which  at 
one  time  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
station,  he  said  that  where  a structure  of  wood 
in  a railway  building  was  for  any  purpose  of  a 
quasi  permanent  character,  and  not  epecially 
for  the  working  of  the  railway,  he  thought  it  ought 
to  be  brought  withiu  certain  rules  for  the  public 
safety.  Where  railway  arches  were  enclosed 
and  let  out,  he  thought  that  they  should  bo  of 
brick  or  some  fire-resisting  non-conducting  mate- 
rial. This  he  deemed  very  important.  He  was 
in  a railway  arch  the  other  day,  and  saw  there 
three  kilns  used  for  pottery  purposes,  and  he  was 
told  that  the  daily  consumption  of  fuel  was  about 
a ton.  There  were  certain  dangers,  as  they  all 

knew,  inseparable  from  railway  travelling ; but  , --  • « 

ho  did  not  see  why  a railway  company  should  bo  of  the  existing  Acts,  and  to  the  difficultie. 
allowed  to  create  other  dangers,  such  as  the  whicli  the  Metropolitan  Board  have  to  ci 
building  of  combustible  stations.  The  Victoria  in  not  having  larger  powers.  In  the  cot 
Station,  for  example,  was  one  mass  of  combustible  his  evidence,  he  cited  numerous  instam 
materials,  and  it  positively  touched  the  great 
hotel  at  the  side.  Tho  witness  was  next  ex- 
amined on  structures  which  came  withiu  the 
class  of  public  buildings,  and  stated  that  in  his 
judgment  it  was  desirable  that  there  should 
be  some  power  to  secure  proper  means  of 
exit  and  access  in  case  of  fire.  Tho  qiies. 
tion  of  the  access  staircases,  and  moro  par- 
ticularly of  the  exits  from  public  buildings, 
was  one  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  Ho 
thought  it  desirable  that  public  buildings  should 
be  controlled  in  the  sense  in  which  they  would 
be  controlled  by  the  clause  in  the  Bill.  [This 
clause  refers  to  the  width,  strength,  and 
security  of  lobbies,  corridors,  passages,  stair- 
cases, and  other  partitions  of  public  buildings.] 

Tho  next  point  upon  which  the  witness  was 
examined  was  tho  clause  in  the  Bill  with  re- 
ference  to  piers  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  superstructure  of  a building  in  cases  where 
a building  enclosed  with  walls  is  constructed  so 
as  to  leave,  on  the  ground  story,  and  on  stories 
above  it,  an  extent  of  opening  greater  than  one 

half  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  vertical  face  or  - „ 

elevation  of  tho  wall  or  walls  in  whioh  the  j clauses  alluded  to  above;  Mr.  Thos. 
opening  is  left.  He  agreed  with  the  clause.  It  Q.C.,  Dr.  Hardwicke,  and  Dr.  ShrimptorJ 
appeared  to  him  that  it  did  not  seem  to  limit  deputed  tc^  draw^  them  up. 
tho  area  of  the  opening  half  the  width  of  the 
wall,  but  a provision  to  extend  it  under  certain 
oircnmstancea. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on  this 
point,  several  members  of  the  Committee,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Samuda  and  Sir  James  C.  Lawrence, 
contending  that  these  piers  were  unnecessary. 

Sir  James  Lawrence  said  he  observed  from 
Mr.Barry’s  answer  that  incase  the  weight  above 
required  something  to  support  the  iron  girder, 
that  support  should  not,  as  it  had  hitherto  been, 
be  an  iron  column  or  an  iron  stanchion,  but 
that  a brick  pier  should  be  prescribed  by  the 
Act,  thereby  narrowing  the  shop-front,  and 
dividing  it  in  two,  and  preventing  in  future  any 
shop-fronts  at  all. 

Mr.  Barry. — If  I may  refer  to  your  allusion  to 
my  answer,  it  does  not  say  that  the  pier  is  to  be 
of  brickwork,  but  it  says,  “ other  fire-resisting 
material.” 

Sir  James  Lawrence. — What  otlier  piers  can 
you  have  except  brick  or  stone  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  — The  4Sth  page  will  give  yon 
several  fire-resisting  materials,  including  “ iron 
being  protected  by  plastering  in  cement,  or  any 
other  incombustible  or  non-conducting  external 
coating”;  iron  is  there  specified.  What  may 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  clause  I do  not 
know,  but  I read  it  as  I have  said. 

Sir  James  Lawrence. — It  could  not  be  read  by 
the  legal  mind  in  any  form  that  a column  could 
be  called  a pier. 

Mr.  Philbrick. — It  is  intended  to  get  rid  of 
structures  supported  by  iron  columns,  simply 
because  of  the  danger,  but  it  is  not  intended  ne. 
cessarily  that  the  pier  should  be  put  anywhere 
. except  where  it  will  carry  the  superstructure. 


SANITARY  CLAUSES  IN  THE  PROF 
BUILDINGS  BILL. 

A MEETING  of  the  Healtli  Committee 
Social  Science  Association  was  held  on  T 
last,  Mr.  Godwin  in  the  chair,  to  consid 
desirability  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  thf 
dnotiou  of  clauses  in  the  Metropolitan  Bh 
Bill  to  ensure  ventilation  of  houses  and  fi 
and  other  sanitary  arrangements. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  the  c 
expressed  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill 
go  far  enough  in  a sanitary  direction, 
resolved  that  a memorial  should  be  addrei 
tho  Board  of  Works,  and  a petition  to  the 
of  Commons,  calling  for  the  introduction 


Mr.  Liddl 

Clode,  Dr.  Ryall,  Mr.  Sneade  Brown,  and 
besides  those  named,  also  took  part 
proceedings.  


PAINTING  ON  POTTERY. 

The  Council  of  the  Art-Union  of  1 
have  awarded  the  premium  of  351.,  offeree- 
design  for  the  ornamentation  of  a tazz: 
work  found  to  be  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Abraham, : 
Art-Training  School,  South  Kensington, 
design  the  interior  of  the  tazza  and  the  c 
foot  are  each  divided  into  eight  compart 
ranged  round  a circular  centre,  having 
grounds  of  red  and  blue  alternately,  c ! 
with  Renaissance  ornament ; the  bands  d: ' 
the  panels  being  black,  and  enriched  with  co  I 
and  gilt  scroll-work. 

Tho  premium  of  15?.  was  awarded  to  a 
representing  Pandora  in  the  act  of  ope] 
vase,  from  which  ” she  scatters  ills  in  air.’ 
was  found  to  be  by  Mr.  J.  Eyre,  102,  i I 
terrace,  West  Brompton, 


Statue  of  Lord  Brougham. — The  i(|' 
of  a memorial  in  commemoration  of  the  S(, 
of  the  late  Lord  Brougham  has  been  foij: 
time  under  the  consideration  of  a coramil 
the  Social  Science  Association  and  thii' 
Amendment  Society.  At  a meeting,  ovenT 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly  presided,  i ' 
agreed  to  adopt,  as  the  most  fitting  mein 
the  proposal  to  erect  a statue  in  Westn 
Abbey,  or  some  other  suitable  place,  andi^ 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  maM 
necessary  inquiries. 


June  13,  1874.] 
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LACE. 


Amo.vg  the  old  arts  which  hare  excited  of  late 
a revived  intereat,  that  of  lace  ia  one  of  the 
latest  in  the  field  of  popular  favour ; but  the 
progroas  and  spread  of  this  particular  “taste” 
iiaa  been  rapid,  and  it  bids  fair  to  have  as  many 
and  as  ontbusiaatic  devotees  as  have  paid  their 
worship  at  the  shrines  of  old  china  or  illuminated 
mannseripts.  The  notice  attracted  to  some  of  the 
old  styles  of  lace  has  given,  to  a certain  extent,  a 
fresh  impulse  and  energy  (though  not  always  iu 
a right  direction)  to  an  art  which  had  never 
fallen  through  in  this  country  ; while  the  ambi- 
tion to  procure  fine  specimens  of  “ old  point  " ia 
becoming  a sort  of  rivalry  among  fair  collectors, 
almost  to  the  extent  of  justifying  again  Dr. 
Johnson’s  comparison  in  regard  to  a branch  of 
learning,  “Greek,  sir,  is  like  lace  j everyone 
gets  as  much  of  it  as  he  can.”  The  commissioners 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  at  least,  have, 
on  this  principle,  got  as  much  as  they  can,  and 
the  result  is  a large  and  interesting  collection  of 
examplos  of  lace,  antique  and  modern,  which 
serve  to  illustrate  very  fully  the  capabilities  of 
this  fascinating  branch  of  decorative  art,  and 
the  various  methods,  of  greater  or  leas  excellence 
Result,  in  which  it  may  be  manipulated. 

Laoe  has  been  not  inaptly  described  as 
‘movable  embroidery,”  — ornamental  work, 

vhiob  can  be  removed  from  one  dress  to 
mother,  and  on  which,  therefore,  it  is  worth 
vliile  to  spend  more  time,  skill,  and  design 
han  it  would  do  to  spend  on  that  which 
ould  only  bo  used  on  one  garment,  and  by  one 
rearer  ; and  it  is  only  on  this  condition  of 
Dovability,  so  to  speak,  that  lace  could  have 
iscome  an  art  product  and  a valuable  property 
0 the  extent  which  it  is.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
ere  to  speak  of  the  history  of  lace,  or  to  give  a 
8t  of  the  different  styles  which  have  succeeded 
ach  other,  somewhat  like  the  styles  of  Medimval 
rohiteoture  ; such  oategorioal  information  can 
0 found  elsewhere,  and  would  be  scarcely  in 
lace  here.  But  the  subject  ia  quite  worth  a 
iw  words  of  criticism,  from  the  artist’s  and 
rnameutiat’s  point  of  view. 

The  most  important  varieties  of  lace,  speak- 
ig  broadly,  are  those  which  are  classed  as  point 
.oeandptlloto  lace  respectively.  To  the  un- 
litiatcd  the  first  phrase  sometimes  occasions  a 
mftision  of  idea  from  its  being  used  as  if  it 
WB  the  English  word  “point,”  instead  of  the 
rench  point  (“stitch”).  The  word  simply 
eans  lace  entirely  worked  with  the  needle,  as 
Bbinguiebed  .from  that  which  is  worked  on  a 
Ilow  by  the  aid  of  the  fingers  and  “bobbins,” 
id  now  in  great  measure  by  machinery.  The 
yle  of  design  may  be,  and  often  is,  very  similar 
these  two  branches  of  the  art,  the  difference 
that  case  being  mainly  in  the  manner  of 
iBcntion,— a difference  which  at  a little  distance 
hardly  be  detected  j but  in  their  moat 
IjPical  forms  the  two  methods  produce  a widely 
jgerent  character  in  their  results.  The  most 
iBpguiahing  character  of  the  best  point  laoe, 
regard  to  manner  of  execution,  ia  in  the 
t iised  edges  to  the  solid  part  of  the  design,  which 
rPe  a relief  and  substance  to  it  quite  distinct 
ibm  the  most  oharaoteristio  and  finest  forms  of 
! How  lace,  which  is  marked,  on  the  contrary, 
'its  flat,  thin,  delicate  texture,  and  absence  of 
lief.  The  raised  edges  in  the  “point”  consist 
■j  two  or  more  threads  placed  together  and 
Ijiewed  round  with  finer  thread,  the  degree  of 
:lief  depending  of  conrse  on  the  number  and 
^^ickneas  of  the  threads  forming  the  basis ; in 
jme  of  the  old  Spanish  examples  to  be  seen  at 
^6  International  these  raised  edges  are  worked 
: ' to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  relief  corn- 
ea with  what  wo  are  used  to  in  modern 
^ much  more  important 
.inetic  distinction  is  that  between  lace  which 
worked  on  a ground  (fond)  of  uniform  net- 
I’rs  (or  so  connected  by  a ground  as  to  appear 

.'  worked  on  it),  and  that  in  which  the  main 

.aores  of  the  pattern  are  connected  by 
,egularly.plac6d  lines  (brides),  leavincr  the 
. 'erspaces  comparatively  open.  All  the  finest 
0 01  the  best  periods  belougs  to  this  latter 
ner  ; the  typical  point  lace  having  its  main 
es  01  oonstructiou  laid  down  first,  filled  in,  and 

connected  in  the  manner  alluded  to.  And 

scarcely  out  of  place,  one  may  observe,  to 
dJ  Bomething  of  an  architectural  phraseology 
•0,  lor  the  development  of  the  older  schools 
law  design  reminds  the  architect  forcibly  of 
erfTll^?  tracery,  and  follows 

'uW  hi  Tho  first  lace  is  what 

Sir,.!-  “embroidery,”  merely  con- 

S of  a pattern  perforated  in  linen  or  other 


staff,  and  the  edges  of  the  perforations  worked 
round  with  a raised  margin  j this  being  mani- 
festly the  “plate-tracery  ” period.  Then  a 
somewhat  rude  attempt  at  a more  free  manner 
of  working  shows  itself  in  the  reticella.  lace,  in 
which  the  design  is  formed  by  threads  laid  down 
m groups  of  two  or  three,  for  the  main  lines  of 
the  design,  upon  which  the  prinipal  features 
are  produced  by  thickening  out  with  successive 
layers  of  thread,  using  the  first  lines  as  a core. 
This  reficeZZa  may  be  recognised  at  once  by  its 
formality  of  general  design,  accompanied  by  a 
lumpy  irregular  execution  in  detail,  the  whole 
having  a considerable  resemblance  ;to  certain 
kinds  of  seaweed.  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  introduction  at  Venice  of 
the  point  lace  system  at  once  gave  opportunity 
for  freedom,  and  finish  at  the  same  time,  and 
introduced  the  most  elaborate  style  of  “ tracery.” 
But  it  is  obvious  that  lace  design  worked  on  a 
uniform  ground,  belongs  to  a very  different  type 
of  work  to  any  of  these ; a point  which  we 
notice,  the  rather  because  M.  C.  Blanc,  in  his 
article  on  lace,  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Gazette  dcs  Beaxuc  Arts,  seems  to  ignore  this 
very  important  distinction,  speaks  of  lace  as  if 
■it  were  entirely  the  art  of  working  on  a ground 
and  18  eloquent,  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge’ 
on  the  vast  importance  of  the  fond  in  determin- 
mg  the  character  and  effect  of  the  whole.  The 
fact  is  that,  though  very  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate lace  of  this  type  is  produced  in  England 
and  at  Brussels,  it  belongs  essentially  to  the 
tamer  and  less  effective  style  of  the  art,  and  is 
the  mode  employed  in  the  flimsy  stuff  called 
Valenciennes,  in  which  the  art  is  degraded  to 
the  mere  spotting  of  net  muslin  with  unmean- 
ing sprigs  and  flowers. 

The  question  as  to  the  kind  of  objects  which 
rnay  be  represented  in  lace,  and  the  nature  of 
the  design  which  is  suitable  to  it,  ia  closely  con- 
nocted  with  the  success  of  the  result.  There 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  imitation  of  any 
objects  winch  suggest  the  idea  of  weight  and 
solidity  IS  completely  out  of  place  in  a fabric 
part  of  the  charm  of  whichlies  in  its  transparent 
lightness  of  texture  and  appearance  : though 
this  has  been  done,  and  there  arc  curious  old 
examples  in  which  figures,  ships,  animals,  vases, 
&o.,  play  a part  in  the  design  with  somewhat 
ludicrous  effect,  especially  when  seen  distorted 
by  the  folds  into  which  the  material  falls  when 
worn.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  anything 
like  shading  or  relief  is  out  of  place  in  such  a 
material.  Putting  aside  such  things,  however, 
there  are  two  ways  of  treating  lace,  for  each  of 
which  something  may  be  said,  and  which  may  bo 
called  the  natural  and  the  artificial  manner. 
The  natural,  which  has  always  been  much 
followed  m English  raanfacture,  and  ia  also 
largely  illustrated  in  moderu  Brussels  work 
consists  in  designs  generally  based  on  imitations 
more  or  less  close  of  sprays  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  worked  with  no  attention  to  symmetry 
or  design  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  j the 
object  being  to  avoid  any  definite  arrangement 
and  rather  to_ produce  that  kind  of  light  indefinite 
effect  which  is  held  by  many  makers  and  critics 
to  bo  peculiarly  proper  to  lace  design.  What 
we  call  the  artificial  method  ia  illustrated  in 
a good  deal  of  the  old  Venetian  and  Spanish 
point,  and  consists  in  the  elaboration  of  patterns 
having  no  direct  reference  to  any  natural 
objects,  and  seeming  at  first  sight  to  be  very 
irregular,  thongh  in  fact  arranged  on  a fixed 
plan  and  with  a recurring  symmetry.  The 
artificial  method  may,  however,  be  carried 
mrther  than  this,  and  is  so  especially  in  the 
Brazilian  and  Russian  designs,  of  which  latter 
there  are  m the  International  some  admirable 
photographs  lent  by  the  Ducbesi 
of  Edinburgh.  The  question  whether  such 
symmetrical  designs  are  really  suitable  for  lace 
depends  a great  deal  more  on  certain  details  of 
execution  than  on  the  general  design.  No  doubt 
a perfectly  hard  and  formal  line  is  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  the  material;  but  this 
can  always  be  avoided  and  its  harshness  removed 
by  the  slight  irregularities  and  points  which  can 
be  added,  sometimes  on  a very  small  scale,  to 
t^ho  defining  or  connecting  threads  of  the  design  ; 
by  these  little  minutieo  all  stiffness  is  avoided, 
and  we  obtain  that  variety  and  doubtfulness  of 
Ime  which  gives  the  requisite  freedom  and  rich- 
ness to  the  general  effect,  without  foregoing  the 
unquestionable  advantage  of  a regularly  con- 
Btruoted  design.  Interesting  and  beautiful, 
however,  as  these  geometrical  designs  from  the 
iar  East  and  West  are,  we  shall  probably  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  medium  was  hit 

nT7  fna  vr. r.  . • . . 


lo  me  oonomsion  that  tho  Dght  medium  wag  hit  a portrait  of  the  Queen  of  Beluium  ’iu  th. 
by  the  makers  of  the  old  Italian  and  Spanish  | mi&Ie,  ooutamg  a^  great  of  most 


point,  who  enchained  the  eye  by  patterns  which 
seemingly  irregular,  yet  really  formed  on  a 
regular  plan,  have  in  them  more  of  the  spirit  of 
Saracenic  ornament  than  anything  else  which 
has  been  produced  in  Europe. 

Our  remarks  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
reference  to  some  of  the  examples  contributed 
to  the  International  Exhibition,  a reference 
which  would  be  more  readily  and  intelligibly 
made,  however,  if  the  numbering  of  the  apeci. 
mens  were  more  syatematioally  carried  oot. 
The  numbers  are  not  in  regular  sequence,  and 
the  same  number  is  found  occasionally  on  two  or 
three  cases,  and  none  at  all  on  others.  Com- 
mencing  at  the  south  end  of  Gallery  XV.,  we 
find  the  cases  next  the  door  on  each  side  oocu- 
pied  by  the  valuable  and  varied  collection  of 
specimens  (chiefly)  of  old  lace,  lent  by  Mrs. 
Hailstone,  and  which  form  the  most  interesting 
Item  in  the  Exhibition.  The  case  to  the  right 
on  entering  contains  mostly  small  pieces  (borders 
and  ‘ insertions”)  of  old  Italian  lace,  among 
which^  some  strips  of  point,  worked  with  tape 
and  with  braid,  are  perfect  in  style,  and  pre- 
cisely  illustrate  the  nature  and  degree  of  sym- 
raotry  which,  as  we  observed,  can  be  success, 
fully  carried  out  iu  lace  design.  The  Brussels 
cushion  lace,  in  the  same  case,  ia  a very  good 
specimen,  very  characteristic  in  style,  and 
an  interesting  contrast  to  the  Italian  work. 
The  case  to  the  left  of  the  doorway  con- 
tains  some  specimens  of  Italian  and  of  the 
Greek  knotted  lace,  remarkably  geometrical  in 
cbai’acter,  and  which  assimilates  somewhat  in 
style  to  the  bits  of  Brazil  work  in  the  same 
case.  It  is  a pity  that  Brazilian  lace  is  not 
ninoh  represented  anywhere  here,  for  it  is  most 
individual  and  artistic  in  character.  The 
Mexican  lace,  in  the  same  case,  also  belongs  to 
the  same  school,  and  suggests  geometrical 
patterns.  Compared  with  these,  tho  bits  of 
Mechlin  and  old  English  point  look  very  frivolous, 
though  interesting  as  contrasts.  Just  above 
this  case,  against  the  west  wall,  is  a sampler, 
with  small  bits  of  lace  of  various  patterns 
arranged  in  a kind  of  panel  fashion,  and 
evidently  originally  done  as  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  work.  This  is  dated  1618,  and  is  a 
most  beautiful  and  rare  little  bit  of  work,  in 
regard  to  texture  and  artistic  effect.  The  lady 
who  exhibits  all  these  specimens  evidently 
knows  what  is  really  and  artistically  valuable  in 
laoe  design.  Going  up  the  west  side  of  the 
room,  wo  find  in  case  5,024  (which  contains  also 
a wax  model  of  a baby,  placed  there  for  no 
evident  reason)  a splendid  specimen  of  Spanish 
point,  with  a bold  and  free  conventional  leaf 
pattern,  with  very  wide  openings  and  large 
strong  brides.  In  a case  ne.xt  to  this  is  an 
antique  Brussels  coverlet,  in  somewhat  the  same 
style  of  design,  but  less  bold,  and  with  smaller 
openings.  The  Spanish  is  the  boldest  and 
grandest  type  of  lace  to  be  found  here ; and 
when  we  look  at  these  broad  surfaces  of  rich 
flowing  patterns,  with  their  thick,  heavy,  raised 
margins,  we  cannot  but  connect  suohwork  with 
the  character  (in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries)  of  the  people  who  made  and  wore  it. 
Only  a people  of  such  pride  of  pedigree, 
such  a love  of  pomp  and  splendour,  as  the 
old  Spanish  grandees  and  their  families,  could 
have  adequately  looked  the  part  when  habited 
in  dresses  decorated  with  these  heavy  and 
ambitious  trimmings.  In  an  adjoining  case, 
higher  up,  we  find  the  splendid  piece  of  Venetian 
point  lent  by  Mrs.  Morrison,  a design  of  flowing 
flower-patterns  interrupted  by  spaces  of  more 
conventional  oinameut,  symmetrical  in  design, 
but  not  symmetrically  placed.  Less  striking  iu 
one  sense  than  the  Spanish,  this  is  more  reined 
and  more  artistic  work,  the  Spanish  point  being 
to  some  extent  a corruption  of  the  Venetian 
style.  Some  of  the  Flanders  lace,  with  its  large 
straggliug  patterns  and  great  openings,  in  a 
very  bold  style,  seems  again  very  like  a further 
corruption  of  the  Spanish  manner,  which  fancy 
may  connect  fairly  enough  with  the  Spanish 
dominion  or  interference  in  the  Low  Countries. 

In  the  case  of  things  lent  by  Mrs.  Bolckow 
(1,520)  is  a Venice  point  priest’s  robe,  notable 
for  its  beautiful  workmanship,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  plain  linen  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
sleeves  and  body,  and 'the  intricate  open  work 
below.  The  designs  in  tho  photographs  of 
Russian  lace,  in  the  centre  case  near  here 
should  be  looked  at,  as  most  suggestive  in 
regard  to  their  treatment  of  geometric  design 
regular  and  yet  not  formal.  The  long  centre 
case  next  to  this,  of  “real  Bruxelles  lace,”  with 
a portrait  of  the  Queen  of  Belgium  in  the 
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delicate  wortrranstip,  witli  an  artistic 
almost  inverse  ratio;  it  is  the  kind  of  t ing 
which  seems  only  meant  to  say,  for  those  who 
wear  it,  “ See  how  wealthy  I am,  and  what 
expensive  work  I can  afford  to  wear.’  The 
same  reflection  is  suggested  by  the  lay  figure, 
in  the  centre  case  above  this,  decked  with  a scarf 
and  flounces  of  Honiton  lace,  of  which  we  are 
told  that  several  hundreds  of  the  best  hands 
were  employed  for  some  months  in  working  it. 
This  may  be  so,  but  where  is  the  labour’s  worth? 

All  we  see  is  a profusion  of  very  fragile-looking 
flowers  and  sprigs,  put  together  with  no 
meaning,  and  looking  as  if  at  the  slightest 
movement  the  wearer  must  run  the  risk  of 
tearing  it  somewhere.  Behind  this  we  may 
notice  two  cases,  by  Ikle  fr^res  (of  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland),  of  very  nice  work  of  its  kind  ; not 
lace  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  a kind 
of  revival  of  the  “plate- tracery”  lace  of  the 
earliest  period ; small  geometrical  diaper 
patterns  formed  by  pierced  openings  worked 
ronnd  : the  effect  is  exceedingly  good.  The 
Irish  laces  in  case  5,178  are  rather  ragged  and 
struggling  in  effect,  and  do  not  present  mnch 
for  admiration.  Messrs.  Hayward’s  cases  of 
ancient  and  modem  lace  (5,080)  show  among 
the  latter  a very  elaborate  specimen  of  appliqu^ 
work,  point  and  flat  mixed,  which,  however,  is 
very  “ bride. cakey  ” in  effect;  they  condemn 
themselves  out  of  their  own  mouth  by  exhibiting 
the  old  work  along  with  the  new ; the  old  is  far 
less  sprinkled  in  character,  more  massed  in 
lines,  less  “pretty”  perhaps,  but  much  move 
artist  like  ; a fringe  of  “ old  guipure,”  in  a kind 
of  strap-work,  is  particularly  good. 

Eetumiug  down  the  east  side  of  the  room, 
the  cases  by  Desmares,  of  Brussels,  show  a veiy 
good  style  of  design  in  flounces  and  collars, 
careful  and  tree  in  line,  and  yet  quite  light  and 
lace-like;  leaf  forma  are  very  well  introduced. 
The  Greek  lace,  in  some  small  cases  in  the 
windows  on  this  side,  should  he  noticed ; its 
knotted  manufacture  gives  a peculiar  rich 
texture  to  it,  and  the  style  of  design,  geo- 
metrical  but  with  no  very  pronounced  leading 
lines,  is  peculiar  and  very  pleasing : it  is 
the  fashion,  we  understand,  among  lace-con- 
noisseurs  to  depreciate  this  Greek  lace  as 
something  coarse  and  of  little  value  j but  in 
artistic  value  it  must  rank  high.  The  Yemce 
point  lent  by  Mrs.  Cleland  (case  5,039),  lower 
down  on  the  east  side,  is  exceedingly  fine,  and 
there  are  other  admirable  specimens  which  we 
have  not  time  to  notice  in  detail;  but  must 
bestow  a word  on  the  coverlet  once  belonging  to 
Louis  XIV.,  which  has  a case  to  itself  lower 
down;  n splendid  specimen  of  bold  and  free 
interminable  scroll  pattern  with  large  opening. 
Below  this,  and  the  last  we  shall  notice  in 
this  room,  is  a coverlet  in  something  the  same 
style,  “ bone  point,”  recalling  in  its  heavy 
border  and  large  manner  the  Spanish  work : 
a noticeable  feature  in  this  is  that  the  centre, 
though  in  exactly  the  same  character  of  flowing 
design  as  the  outer  portion,  is  a distinct 
design,  and  is  separated  by  no  border  or  line 
from  the  outer  portion,  the  two  designs  merely 
touching  on  an  imaginary  straight  line  : the  effect 
is  very  good  and  piquant. 

The  laoe  in  the  smaller  room  (XIV.)  consists 
chiefly  of  specimens  of  borders,  some  in  coloured 
silk,  which  are  very  imbecile  in  appearance. 
Some  of  the  modern  Italian  point  borders,  in 
white,  are  better,  and  the  Maltese  better  still, 
and  very  artistic  in  design.  The  Valenciennes 
borders,  of  weak-Iooking  sprig  designs,  look 
absurd  after  some  of  the  other  kinds  of  lace  we 
have  been  describing.  The  Mechlin  and  Flemish 
borders  are  better  ; naturalistic,  but  with  good 
clear  design  and  pleasing  lines.  One  border 
along  the  front  of  case  5,123  is  admirable.  The 
borders  of  Hussian  point,  in  one  of  the  cases  at 
the  top  of  the  room,  are  admirable,  in  the  same 
geometric  style  we  noticed  in  the  other  Russian 
work. 

To  come  from  small  specimens  to  large,  we 
must  describe  the  large  lace  ourbains,  or  what- 
ever  they  are,  hung  up  along  the  west  wall  of 
Gallery  XV.,  opposite  the  windows,  as  mostly 
simply  worthless  in  point  of  art : large  expanses 
of  “ ground  ” covered  with  commonplace  bunches 
of  flowers.  There  may  be  those  who  like  such 
things,  and  perhaps  their  taste  ought  to  be 
supplied,  bub  they  certainly  were  nob  worth 
exhibiting. 

There  is,  however,  much  for  interest  and 
admiration  in  this  collection ; and,  though  we 
do  not  sympathise  with  that  extravagant  entbn- 
siasm  for  ornamental  art  current  just  now,  and 
for  which  the  appreciation  and  study  of  the 


hi<»herintellectual  arts  seem,  with  many  persons, 
to”be  quite  lost  sight  of,  we  can  give  all  reoog- 
oition  to  the  manner  in  which  the  art  of  dress  is 
heightened  in  beauty  and  interest  by  such  charm- 
inf'  additions  and  decorations  as  the  old  style 
oHace  afforded,  and  wish  the  modern  were  more 
like  it.  


THE  ANCIENT  SYRIAN  POTTERY. 


The  subject  of  the  ancient  pottery  found 
in  different  parts  of  Syria  is  attaining  con- 
siderable  importance.  For  some  time  _we 
were  alone,  in  the  English  press,  in  deploring 
the  want  of  sagacity  evinced  by  the  con- 
temptuous  manner  in  which  these  relics  ^were 
treated  in  this  country.  Since  we  mentioned 
(p.  282,  ante),  the  results  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Rev.  L.  E.  Weser,  the  Rev.  S.  Neil, 
the  Rev.  W.  Hall,  and  Capt.  Steevens,  R.N._,  into 

Moab,  two  of  our  contemporaries  have  published 

letters  on  the  subject.  The  Academy  prints 
a translation  of  a long  communication  from  Pro- 
fessorSchIottmaDn,of  Halle,  to  the  Nord-deutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  April  12,  under  the  title 
“ Chauvinism  in  Archaeology.”  The  Athenceum 
prints  a letter  from  Pastor  Weser  himself. 
Nothing  can  be  more  precise  than  Mr.  Weser  s 
statement.  He  says  that  he  dug  himself  in 
Medeba,  in  a spot  to  which  he  was  nob  conducted 
by  Selim,  and  found  twelve  pieces  of  pottery, 
some  plaster  with  inscriptions,  and  some  broken 
pieces  of  figures.  Again,  “ in  a cave,  near  Karn. 
el-Kebboch,  4 ft.  under  the  firm  ground,  which 
did  nob  show  the  least  sign  of  having  been 
recently  disturbed,”  Mr.  Weser  says,  “ I found 
seven  vases,  five  complete,  two  broken,  all  with 
inscriptions.”  Evidence  of  this  precise  nature 
can  only  be  met  by  denying  the  reliability  of 
the  witness,  a course  which  will  hardly  be  ven- 
turedon  in  this  inataooe. 

Both  Professor  Sohlottmann  and  Mr.  Weser 
point  out  that  the  assertions  as  to  forgery  are 
only  supported  by  the  statement  of  the  boy 
Hassan  Ibn-el-Bitar,  which  he  subsequently 
contradicted,  and  asserted  that  he  made  it  under 
fear  of  the  Eurbatch.  At  all  events,  his  second 
story  is  as  good  as  his  first,  so  that  as  a witness 
he  is  out  of  court.  Thus  there  is  not  even  verbal 
testimony  to  oppose  to  the  material  evidence 
collected  by  Mr.  Weser.  Professor  Sohlottmann 
mentions  a fact  which  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  previonsly  known  in  this  country. 
He  says  that  on  some  of  the  urns,  now  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  are  raised  letters,  executed  in 
different  styles,  the  characters  having  un- 
doubtedly  been  formed  by  the  application  of 
stamps  or  types,  presenting  the  earliest  evi- 
dence of  that  mode  of  multiplying  writing  which 
was  subsequently  developed  into  the  art  of  print- 
ing. It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the  extra- 
ordinary value  of  specimens  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Weser  takes  the  same  view  that  we  have 
ourselves  expressed  as  to  the  unusual  amount  of 
arcLasological  knowledge  that  would  have  been 
displayed  by  a forger  of  these  objects.  Professor 
Schlottmann  pays  a similar  tribute  as  to  the 
technical  skill.  He  adds  that  an  attempt 
which,  as  we  were  aware  has  been  made,  at 
considerable  expense,  to  copy  some  of  these 
figures,  in  Jerusalem,  had  proved  an  utter 
failure. 

The  question  has  some  interest,  even  as  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  masons’  marks.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  relics  of  the  Glyptic  art  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  hieroglyphics),  which  so 
defy  the  attempt  of  the  archsoologisb  to  assign 
dates,  from  their  shape  alone,  as  the  Phcenician 
and  early  Hebrew  letters.  From  B.C.  850,  and 
B.C.  600,  down  to  A.D.  140,  the  letter  “ Shin” 
occurs  in  two  separate  forms, — one  resembling 
an  English  W,  and  one  a Greek  omega.  For  an 
equal  lapse  of  time, — that  is  to  say,  for  a thou- 
sand years, — the  letter  “ Aio,”  or  “ Omicron, 
occurs  in  the  shape  of  an  English  0,  sometimes 
round,  sometimes  elliptical,  and  either  upright 
or  laid  on  its  side.  Incised  characters  of  a 
similar  kind  have  been  found  on  the  very  foun- 
dation course  of  the  great  fortress  wall  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem ; and  not  only  so,  bub  some 
letters  are  actually  formed  by  a red  pigment, 
which  so  easily  brnshes  off  that  it  seems  unques- 
tionable that  they  are  the  very  quarry  marks 
of  the  Phcenician  builders  of  King  Solomon. 
Thus  the  value  of  the  Syrian  antiquities,  if 
genuine,  is  manifold,  epigraphic,  artistic,  religious 
(as  relating  to  comparative  forms  of  worship), 
and  architectural. 

Since  the  above  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  a fresh  letter  from  M.  Ganneau  has  been 
published  by  the  Athenirum.  As  it  was  written 


in  ignorance  of  the  publication  of  the  statemen 

of  pastor  Weser,  it  throws  no  new  light  on  tl 
subject;  being  chiefly  an  efi'orb  to  show  that: 
certain  Selim  el  Gari  is  both  rogue  enough  ai 
clever  enough  to  be  a forger.  This,  of  courE 
is  beside  the  mark.  But  this  letter  oontamai 
copy  of  three  lines  of  the  Moabite  stone  ; togeth 
with  a statement  which  shows  with  how  rnu 
reserve  ex  pavte  statements  must  be  receivE , 
M.  Ganneau  says  that  this  inscription  oc  t 
tains  “ an  arbitrary  form  of  the  letter  Men  | 
“essentially  peculiar  to  Selim.”  The  letter' 
question  occurs  six  times  in  the  copy  : four  tin 
in  the  form  with  which  squeezes  of  the  MoaV 
stone  have  made  us  familiar;  once  in  a fol 
employed  on  Hebrew  coins,  and  figured  by  I 
Madden  in  his  “ History  of  Jewish  Comagei 
and  OQce  in  what  appears  to  be  a variation 
this  form  by  a slin  of  the  pencil.  As  we 
marked  before,  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  w 
the  positive  evidence  which  we  now  possessi 
the  subject ; but  it  shows  the  loose  way  in  wR  ' 
statements  have  been  made. 

One  point  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  t 

question  that  has  more  than  one  aspect.  _A. 
evidence,  on  the  showing  of  all  parties,  is  J 
only  unreliable,  but  self-contradioting. 
must  look  to  facts  and  material  evidence  ale  i 
From  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  remarkeOf 
first,  that  there  are  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
in  the  collection  now  in  Jerusalem,  some  1, 
of  these  curious  objects,  wliich  are  unlike  ; 
known  to  exist  elsewhere.  Secondly,  we  h 
respectable  English  and  German  evidence  ai 
the  discovery  of  some  of  them  in  unbroken  i 
This  evidence  must  be  shown  to  be  value 
before  any  one  has  a right  to  pronounce 
objects  forged.  Thirdly,  those  archsologists ; 

. have  seen  and  studied  the  objects  consider  t 
to  be  genuine  antiques  ; and  of  the  two  gei'i 
men  who  condemn  them  as  forged,  one  hast, 
seen  a single  specimen,  and  the  other  hasij 
seen  the  specimens  as  to  which  the  pay 
graphical  controversy  has  arisen.  'These  maty 
of  material  evidence  must  be  set  aside  beforeb 
question  can  be  decided  only  by  palffingraplvi 
analogies,  which  are,  more  or  less,  matter^ 
disputed  opinion.  I 


ON  VAULTING.* 


The  influence  (all  important  and  all  I 
vading)  which  the  persistent  and  nnwer  • 
attempts  of  twelfch-oentury  builders  to  c > 
over  their  buildings  a substantial  and  perms  i 
covering  of  stone,  had  on  the  architectur  • 
subsequent  times,  is  now  well  known  to  all  ; 
have  given  any  attention  to  the  subject.  It 
probably  be  now  admitted  by  every  one  th:  i 
was  the  working  out  of  this  problem  which  p 
birth  to  almost  all  the  distinctive  characterk 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  fancifur : 
ingeniously  supported  theory  that  the  “ olnsfl  [ 
and  banded  stalks  of  the  lofty  pillars,  theca- 
leaves  of  the  capitals  and  cornices,  the  i ■; 
lacing  arches  of  the  fretted  vaults  ” of  thec" 

, drals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are  attempts  to  r 
duoe  in  stone  “ the  awful  gloom  of  the 
forests  of  the  north,  the  aspiring  height  o 
slender  pine,  the  spresding  arms  of  the  zf 
oak,”  must  now  be  given  op  by  all  excep  f 
poetic  “Quarterly  Reviewer,”  who  has  tbe^r 
denoe  to  maintain  that  these  glorious  ur  1 
these  perfect  wholes,  were  the  result  of  a uu  ; 
of  uneducated  workmen  each  doing  that  1 < 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes  without  consult  - 
nr  superintendence. 

It  was,  I believe,  Ware,  in  bis  “Tract' 
Vaults,”  who  first  showed  vaulting  to  b | 
final  cause  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  siudl 
' time  the  question  has  been  more  thoroi 
worked  out,  notably  by  V.  le  Due,  who  in  his  m ■ 
ficent  Dictionary,  in  the  article  “ Construci  ■ 
g(iyB;_“Th6  vaiilt  being  from  this  tirae^ 
ward  ” (end  of  twelfth  century)  “ the  gene  ; 
of  all  parts  of  a vaulted  building,  fixing  the  • 
tioD,  form,  and  arrangement  of  the  suppo? 
masses,  is  the  first  thing  we  ought  sorupni ' 
to  study.  By  one  who  thoroughly  undera 
the  structure  of  the  Gothic  vault  and  know 
infinite  resources  its  oouatraction  presen 
view,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  masonri^* 
thence  be  naturally  deduced.” 

Dr.  Whewell,  too,  the  late  master  of  T ' 
College,  Cambridge,  in  his  “Architectural  iH 
on  German  Churohes,”  considers 
adoption  of  the  pointed  arch  in  vaulted -n 
arose  from  the  requirements  of  vaulting 
from  the  necessity  of  having  arches  of  i 


* From  an  Essay  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Eaglw,  to  wrieb.i  • 
wsa  awarded  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arch 
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eights  with  different  widths,’'  and  farther  that 
from  its  original  situation  in  the  vaulting,  this 
orm  of  arch  w^as  gradually  diffused  into  every 
ther  part  of  the  building.”  This  view  is, 
ideod,  disputed  by  Professor  Willis  (whose 
dmirablo  paper  on  the  vaults  of  the  Middle 
Lges  renders  the  volume  of  the  Institute  Pro- 
oedings  in  which  it  appears  one  of  the  most 
alaable  of  the  entire  series),  for  in  the  preface 
3 his  “ Remarks  on  Architecture,”  he  observes, 
There  is  a fascinating  simplicity  about  that 
ieory”  (of  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch) 
which  would  derive  it  from  the  requirements 
f vaulting  that  makes  one  wish  to  find  it  true  ; 
nt  I am  sorry  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the 
wonrablo  prepossessions  with  which  I set  out, 
have  been  compelled  to  dissent  from  this 
igenions  hypothesis.  I have  shown  that  so  far 
•om  the  pointed  arch  being  necessary  to  enable 
■fellelngram  to  be  vaulted,  it  appears  that 
[^itecture  was  already  in  possession  of  several 
lethods  of  performing  this,  which  were  not  even 
iperseded  by  the  introduction  of  that  form,  but 
)Dtinned  in  use  to  the  latest  period  of  the 
[iddle  Ages.”  These  methods  are,  of  course, 
1080  which  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  and 
hioh  are  now  known  ns  Roman  vaulting,  but 
IS  vaults  ooustruoted  on  these  principles  (to 
hich  I shall  refer  more  particularly  directly), 
■ekept  up  and  maintained  in  equilibrium  solely 
j the  inert  mass  of  the  supporting  piers,  the 
■eaof  which  is  very  largo  j and  which,  thanks 
the  splendid  quality  of  the  mortar  used,  so 
wd  as  to  have  become  proverbial,  are  practically 
^imogeneoiiB  throughout,  the  cohesion  being 
irfeot.  This  was,  indeed,  the  principle  of 
pman  buildings.  The  Romans  secnred  stability 
■ the  sheer  weight  of  the  resisting  portions  of 
edr  buildings;  if,  for  instance,  they  feared  that 
. arch  would  rise  at  the  haunches  unless  an 
ormous  load  was  placed  there,  instead  of  seek- 
g a more  scientific  form  of  arch  they  simply 
led  on  the  required  load,  and  so  for  the  rest. 
Now,  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  for 
e Romans, — a powerful  people,  possessed  of 
undnnt  means  and  appliances,  with  armies  of 
jourers,  with  any  quantity  of  materials,  and, 
ove  all,  with  a great  love  of  show  and  display, 
th  of  their  wealth  and  power, — to  build  in  this 
amer.  Economy  was  to  them  no  object,  but 
leu  we  come  to  the  twelfth  century, — to  people 
it  emerging  from  the  barbarism,  and  igno- 
Qce.  and  consequent  poverty  of  the  centuries 
lowing  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  power, — the 
le  was  altogether  different.  At  first,  indeed, 
ey  seem  to  have  attempted  to  imitate  the 
'QOtnres  which  the  barbarian  incursions  had 
usd  (for  I should  notice  that  it  is  to  the  Con- 
lent  W0  must  go  for  the  earliest  Medimval 
Bmplcs),  but  they  speedily  found  the  impos- 
lility  of  continuing  this  method.  With  them 
3 most  rigid  economy  had  to  be  practised,  the 
most  possible  effect  had  to  be  produced  with 
3 materials  used,  nothing  could  be  laid  to 
isto ; and  therefore  instead  of  relying  on  mass 
d mere  weight,  the  thinking  faculty  had  to  be 
sreised,  and  so  attempts  which  were  gradually, 
30gh  doubtless  only  after  repeated  trials  and 
sasional  failures,  crowned  with  success,  were 
i»de  to  balance  opposing  forces,  to  diminish 
(rusts  and  pressures,  and  to  make  the  direction 
(these  as  vertical  as  possible,  thereby  simul- 
lieously  enabling  the  area  of  the  piers  to  be 
(tely  reduced. 

(Thesi*  circumstances,  I think,  acting  on  the 
ler.present  desire  in  the  twelfth  century  for 
vaults,  led  directly  to  the  results  pro- 
.ced,  and  famish  a reason  why  the  previously 
jiBting  Roman  solution  of  the  problem  conld 
accepted,  and  an  answer  to  Professor 
tilhs  s objection  to  the  theory  in  question.  The 
weation  why  stone  vaults  were  so  much  sought 
.<er  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  attending 
v3ir  construction,  and  why  the  builders  of  the 
#7  'were  not  satisfied  with  wooden  roofs,  is  a 
(Bcult  one  to  answer.  Probably  the  danger 
■jiich  there  always  was,  in  those  unsettled  and 
jfbulous  times,  of  the  malicions  or  accidental 
•jstruction  of  any  important  building  by  fire, 
■id  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  Certain 
ciB  that  such  an  event  was  by  no  means  un- 
®mon,  and  the  use  of  the  more  durable  and 
•irmanent  material  was  thus,  perhaps,  in  a 
iinner  forced  upon  the  designers  ; for  there  can 
) no  doubt  whatever  that  a brick  or  stone  shell 
.’8r  a building,  whether  the  same  be  the  actual 
It  or  not,  renders  it  to  a very  great  extent 
.Jproof.  Even  where  (as  is  almost  universally 
■-3  case)  the  vault  is  only  a sort  of  inside 
]»ng,  and  is  protected  from  the  weather  by  a 
Qber.framed  roof  above,  a careless  plumber 


can  do  very  much  less  damage  than  where  in 
place  of  the  vanlt  there  is  only  a wooden  or 
plaster  ceiling,  for  by  catting  off  air  from  below 
the  fire  is  checked  and  more  easily  mastered,  as 
was  strikingly  exemplified  at  Canterbury  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  there  in  November,  1872,  for 
though  nearly  two  hours  elapsed  between  the 
breaking  out  of  the  fire  and  any  water  being 
brought  to  bear  on  it,  still  it  was  confined  to  the 
eastern  limb  of  the  cathedral  fwhere  it  com- 
menced),  and  since  the  burnt  and  charred 
timbers  fell  in  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  vault, 
and  BO  were  prevented  from  dropping  into  the 
choir  below,  scarcely  any  damage  was  done  to 
the  interior  of  the  building.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  then,  that  the  existence  to-day  of  this 
precious  national  monument  is  mainly  due  to  its 
“ stone  ceiling,”  a very  good  reason  for  recom- 
mending  similar  construction  where  a durable 
building  is  required.  On  the  other  hand,  York' 
Minster,  which  is  covered  with  a wooden  ceiling 
of  sham  groining,  has  twice  within  the  present 
century  suffered  most  severely  from  the  ravages 
of  fire.  In  1829,  the  roof,  the  whole  of  the 
richly-carved  tabernacle  work  of  the  stalls,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  woodwork  of  the  choir  were 
utterly  destroyed,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  mul- 
tiply instances. 

Every  one  knows,  however,  that  in  England  it 
was  by  no  means  ths  universal  custom  to  ceil  a 
building  with  stone;  bub  if  we  compare  the 
circumstances  of  our  own  country  and  those  of 
our  Continental  neighbours,  I think  we  may  find 
reason  for  the  greater  prevalence  of  vaults 
there  than  at  home,  and  which  is.  of  course, 
another  cause  why  the  difficulties  of  vault  con- 
struction were  so  steadily  struggled  against,  and 
the  system  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to.  Our 
noble  open-timbered  roofs  are  legacies  of  which 
we  may  well  be  proud,  which  have  no  rivals 
abroad,  and  which  we  owe  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  magnificent  forests  of  oak-trees  for  which 
England  was  formerly  famous.  The  Romans 
seem  to  have  drawn  heavily  on  the  forests  of 
Gaul,  after  those  of  Italy  were  exhausted,  for 
timber  for  their  immense  naval  and  engineering 
works;  and  hence,  even  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  the  provinces  where  the 
first  glimmerings  of  returning  civilisation  had 
appeared,  and  where  consequently  the  architec- 
tural art  was  most  advanced,  appear  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  cleared,  and,  as  a natural 
consequence,  wood  became  a comparatively 
scarce  and  proportionately  valuable  material. 

Whether  this  be  the  explanation  or  no,  we 
have  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  vaulting 
had  advanced  a considerable  way  towards  per- 
fedion  on  the  Continent  at  a time  when  it  was 
very  little,  if  at  all,  practised  in  England ; that 
it  was  then  imported,  as  it  were,  complete  as  it 
stood  ; and  that  it  throve  so  well  after  being 
transplanted  as  soon  to  surpass  its  parent  stock 
both  in  beauty  of  design  and  careful  execution. 
No  Continental  examples,  indeed,  can  compare 
with  the  richness  and  skill  displayed  in  some  of 
our  late  ones,  though  it  may  be  doubted,  after 
all,  whether  these  last  may  not  be  adduced  as 
instances  of  the  “vaulting  ambition  which 
o’erleaps  itself.” 

I do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
as  to  the  antiquity  or  invention  of  the  arch. 
Many  of  the  so-called  examples  of  its  early  use 
would  be  very  much  to  the  point  if  it  were  not 
for  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  they  in  no 
way  exhibit  its  principle,  but  consist  only  of  a 
series  of  corbelled-ont  courses,  with  horizontal 
beds,  a method  impossible  of  application  to  the 
covering  in  of  extended  areas.  It  is  enough  to 
go  back  to  the  days  when  Rome  became  a mighty 
nation,  and  was  enabled  to  indulge  in  those 
tastes  to  which  I have  already  referred.  The 
occasion  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  after  the 
burning  by  Nero,  seems  to  have  been  taken 
advantage  of  for  covering  in  many  buildings 
with  vaults,  which,  until  then,  had  only  wooden 
roofs,  and  none  of  the  great  vaults  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  seem  to  be  of  earlier  date 
than  this. 

Until  comparatively  recently  a totally  erro- 
neous notion  appears  to  have  prevailed,  at  all 
events  in  this  country,  as  to  the  Roman  method 
of  construction.  The  general  idea  was,  I think, 
that  their  vaults  were  either  of  solid  masonry, 
accurately  out  and  worked,  or  were  composed 
entirely  of  heton  heaped  over  centering,  heavy 
and  substantial  enough  to  resist  the  enormous 
weight  necessarily  lying  on  it,  until  the  closing 
in  at  the  crown,  and  “ setting”  of  the  concrete 
rendered  the  mass  self-supporting.  Recent 
investigations  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duo  and  M.  Cboisy 
have,  however,  thrown  fresh  light  on  the  subject, 


and  shown  that  the  real  mode  of  procedure  was 
very  different.  M.  Viollet-le-Dno  tells  us  that 
we  find  with  difficulty  even  one  or  two  examples 
of  groined  vaults  of  wrought  masonry  in  ancient 
Rome.  From  motives  of  economy  they  avoided 
the  interpenetrations,  groin-ribs,  wrought  pen. 
dentives,  Ac.,  of  modern  “architects”;  and 
M.  Choisy  (“Encyolop^die  de  I’Architeotnre”) 
says,  “As  to  the  ancients  certainly  knew 

the  nse  of  it,  since  Vitruvius  describes  it  as 
being  proper  for  sea-walls  or  other  marine  works ; 
but  from  an  examination  of  ruined  buildings 
remaining,  it  is  evident  that  its  nse  was  by  no 
means  so  general  as  is  usually  supposed.”  Both 
these  gentlemen  hare  proved  that  the  active 
principle  in  Roman  vaulting  is  economy  in  the 
wooden  centering  used  during  the  construction, 
but  of  no  permanent  use  in  the  building.  This 
centering  is  always  a most  important  item 
in  the  cost  of  a vault  ; and  though  the 
Romans  lavished  immense  sums  on  tho  decoration 
of  their  buildings,  their  love  of  display  would 
lead  them  to  view  with  disfavour  any  system 
requiring  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  coat 
of  a bnilding  should  be  as  it  were  bidden  from 
view,  sunk  in  mere  temporary  scaffoldings,  or 
wasted  on  oomplioated  stone  cutting  unnecessary 
for  producing  the  effect  required.  Instead,  then, 
of  solid  masonry  or  hHort,,  we  find  in  most  cases 
that  their  vaults  really  consist  of  riba  of  brick- 
work thrown  across,  at  intervals,  at  right  angles 
to  axis  of  vault  (exactly  similar  to  the  transverse 
ribs  or  arches  of  the  subsequent  Gothic  ones); 
that  these  are  connected  at  intervals  by  courses 
of  the  well-known  large  flat  Roman  bricks  or 
tiles,  the  edges  being  horizontal,  bnt  the  sides 
lyinsr  in  planes  passing  through  the  axis  of  vault ; 
and  that  the  spaces  between  the  various  mem- 
bers of  this  skeleton  framework  (a  series  of 
squares  or  rectangles)  are  then  filled  in  with 
light  concrete,  the  weight  of  which,  even  before 
it  finally  solidifies,  is  not  thrown  entirely  on  the 
wooden  centering,  but  is  carried  to  a very  great 
extent  by  the  skeleton  of  framework  of  riba.  The 
economy  which  this  system  introduces  into  the 
centering  is  obvious  ; instead  of  a solid  platform 
being  required,  along  the  whole  length  of  which 
the  weight  and  pressure  would  be  everywhere 
equal,  necessitating  equal  strength  everywhere, 
and  consequently  rigidly  framed  trusses  in  close 
succession,  covered  with  enormously  thick 
planking,  all  that  was  necessary  was  a framed 
truss  under  each  of  the  transverse  ribs,  and 
comparatively  thin  planking  for  the  immediate 
fillings  in,  which  were  of  relatively  light  con. 
struction.  Viollet-le-Doc,  in  a series  of  instruc- 
tive sketches,  exhibits  this  construction ; and 
shows  how  here  and  there,  as  the  transverse 
arches^  were  turned,  pairs  of  bricks  were  made 
to  project  sideways  beyond  the  general  outline  of 
the  rib,  between  which  a plank  might  be  dropped 
edgeways  for  the  temporary  support  of  the  con- 
neoting  horizontal  courses.  It  would  further 
appear  that  in  order  to  still  further  lighten  the 
necessary  centering,  the  first  step  in  the  con- 
struction  of  the  vault  was  frequently  the  laying 
of  a thin  shell,  as  it  were,  of  tiles  flat  over  its 
entire  area,  which  in  fact,  became  a permanent 
centre  on  which  the  vault  could  be  completed. 
This^  shell,  of  course,  would  not  be  self-sup- 
porting in  the  sense  of  remaining  stable 
if  its  centering  were  stmok,  yet  it  wonld 
certainly  take  off  from  this  last  a very  great  deal 
of  the  subsequent  superincumbent  weight,  more 
especially  of  that  of  the  upper  half  of  tbe  vault, 
since  its  stability  would  be  immensely  increased 
by  the  filling  in  over  its  haunches.  The  import- 
ance of  this  can  scarcely  be  over-rated,  since 
it  is  precisely  this  nortion  which  boars  most 
heavily  on  the  centering,  i.e.,  until  the  keystones 
are  driven,  necessitating,  of  course,  large  soan- 
tling  for  the  timbers  used,  and  very  judicious 
trussing  in  the  supporting  frames.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  for  a vault  constructed  as 
above  described,  the  centering  need  hardly  be 
stronger  than  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
workmen  employed — excepting,  of  course,  as  re- 
gards the  trussed  centres  for  the  transverse 
arches,  and  the  risk  of  deformation  of  the 
centering  and  all  its  attendant  evils  is  reduced 
to  a minimum,  or  rendered  of  very  slight 
importance. 

There  are  one  or  two  examples  of  Roman 
vaulting  consisting  of  a series  of  parallel  trans- 
verse arches  within  a short  distance  of  each 
other,  on  the  backs  of  which  thin  slabs  of  stone 
are  laid,  connecting  them  together  in  pairs  and 
completing  tbe  covering.  This  system  too 
obviously  favoured  economy  in  the  centering 
required,  as  continnons  planking  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether ; bat  it  was  quite  ex- 
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ceptional,  tlie  transverse  aroties  being  ^nerally 
hidden  in  the  thioknesa  of  vanlt.  There  is 
obvionsly  in  many  points  a striking  analogy 
between  it  and  the  rib  and  panel  vanlba  of  a 
subseqaent  period. 

The  foregoing  remarks  refer  strictly  only  to 
what  is  known  as  a continuous  barrel  vault. 
This  is  what  the  majority  of  Roman  vaults  were; 
semicircular,  of  course,  in  section;  in  fact,  in 
appearance  exactly  like  the  upper  half  of  moat 
of  our  railway  tunnels.  Interpenetrationa  seem 
to  have  been  avoided,  at  all  events,  until  the 
later  days  of  the  Empire,  and  if  from  the 
necessities  of  planning,  an  art  in  which  the 
Romans  seem  to  have  been  great  adepts,  a vault 
had  to  abut  end  on  to  the  direction  of  another, 
they  frequently  gob  over  the  difficulty  by  making 
one  (the  smaller  of  the  two)  at  a lower  level 
than  the  other,  so  that  the  springing  of  the 
larger  one  would  be  above  the  crown  of  the 
other — the  minor  vault  would  finish  as  a semi- 
arch  in  the  vertical  abutment  wall  of  the  superior. 
We  know,  however,  from  existing  remains,  that 
the  Romans  did  nob  entirely  shirk  interpenetra- 
tions  of  curved  surfaces,  and  this  really  brings 
us  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject— groined  vaults. 
If  we  have  to  cover  in  an  exact  square,  there  is 
obviously  no  reason  why  we  should  choose  one 
pair  of  sides  for  direction  of  axis  of  our  barrel 
vault,  than  the  other;  at  least,  if  we  are  not 
hampered  by  any  consideration  of  convenience 
in  securing  the  necessary  abutment ; in  fact,  we 
might  suppose  a complete  barrel  vault  to  be 
turned  across  in  each  direction,  and,  supposing 
that  the  two  could  co-exist,  the  space  below 
would  obviously  have  a double  covering.  Now, 
if  we  imagine  the  part  of  each  vault  which  is 
above  the  upper  surface  of  the  other  cut  away, 
we  should  have  remaining  a sort  of  square  dome, 
which  would  form  a single  covering  over  the 
entire  space ; while  if  we  cub  away  the  part  of 
each  vault  which  is  covered  by  any  part  of  the 
other,  i.e.,  which  is  below  its  under-surface,  we 
should  have  a roof  with  salient  edges  or  groins 
over  the  diagonals  of  the  compartment,  and 
which  no  longer  abuts  continuously  along  its 
sides,  but  the  entire  thrust  of  which  is  tranferred 
to  four  other  angles,  and  which  might  be  carried 
on  piers  there  placed.  Both  these  methods  were 
used.  The  first  is  known  by  French  architects 
as  a vault  “en  arc  de  cloitre,”  the  second  is  the 
ordinary  “ groined  Roman  vault." 

Thus  far  all  is  plain  sailing ; the  compartment 
to  be  vaulted  being  square,  the  diameters  of  the 
arches  on  each  pair  of  sides  (the  generators  of 
the  respective  vaulting  surfaces)  are  equal  to 
each  other,  the  crowns  in  the  centre  of  the  com- 
partment and  the  groins  are  plain  curves.  _ Each 
being  only  an  oblique  seotion  of  a right  circular 
cylinder,  itsoutline  would  be  a semi-elHpse,  and  by 
constnioting  wooden  centres  to  this  outline  arches 
could  be  thrown  across  from  angle  to  angle  of 
the  space  to  be  vaulted,  and  the  entire  vault 
could  be  completed  exactly  as  before  described  ; 
the  only  requisite  to  be  observed  being  that  the 
centre  should  be  so  much  larger  than  the  actual 
finished  groin  as  the  breadth  of  the  tiles  used 
required,  in  order  that  their  angles  should  not 
project  beyond  the  finished  vaulting  surface.^ 

As  soon,  however,  as  we  attempt  to  cover  in  a 
parallelogram  with  a groined  vault  difficulties 
beset  us,  which  are  the  greater  the  more  the 
parallelogram  departs  from  a square.  The  sides 
being  unequal,  if  we  use  barrel  vaults,  semi- 
circular in  section  for  the  generating  surfaces 
of  our  groined  roof,  wo  cannot  at  the  same  time 
have  the  springing  line  and  crown  of  the  smaller 
level  respectively  with  the  springing  line  and 
crown  of  the  larger  ; but  if  we  make  both  spring 
at  the  same  level,  the  crown  of  the  one  is  below 
the  crown  of  the  other,  while  if  we  make  their 
crowns  level  the  springing  line  of  the  smaller  is 
more  or  less  above  that  of  the  larger.^  In  both 
these  oases  the  groins  are  no  longer  plain  curves. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  vaults  were 
constructed  with  these  groins  of  double  curva- 
ture, notably  over  the  great  hall  in  the  baths  of 
Diocletian,  now  the  chnroh  of  S.  M.  degh 
Angeli,  but  the  compartments  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  a square  on  plan,  the  sides  as  4 to 
5,  the  span  67  ft. ; yet,  even  here  the  effect  of 
the  twist  in  the  groin  is,  by  universal  testimony, 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  causes 
a painful  sense  of  insecurity.  In  the  great  hall 
of  the  baths  of  Caracalla  the  mere  springing  of 
the  vault  remains,  yet  there  are  clear  indications 
of  the  twist ; the  proportions  of  the  sides  of  the 
compartments  here  are  as  9 to  11,  or  a trifle 
more  nearly  square  than  the  preceding.  ^ In 
consequence  of  these  difficulties  and  objections, 
Professor  Willis,  in  his  “ Remarks  on  the  Archi- 


tecture of  the  Middle". Ages,”  observes,  “It  is 
no  wonder  that  a new  expedient  was  soon  found 
to  supersede  it”  (the  twisting  groin),  “ which 
appears  to  be  the  domical  or  inclined  form  of 
the  vaulting  cells.”  (The  vaulting  surfaces  filled 
in  between  the  supporting  arches  or  a skeleton 
framework.)  “ The  whole  difficulty  of  vaulting 
a parallelogram  with  quadripartite  vaulting, 
resides  in  the  assumed  necessity  of  preserving 
the  apex  of  the  vaulting  cells  horizontal,  and 
making  their  surfaces  cylindrical  throughout. 
If  we  free  ourselves  from  these  conditions  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  we  can,  not  only  vault  any 
parallelogram  or  trapezium,  but  that  we  may 
make  both  arches  and  groin  of  any  fignre  we 
choose.*  


WORKMEN’S  LIBRARIES:  MESSRS. 
BROADWOOD  & SONS’. 

“The  place  where  we  are  to  get  knowledge, 


J.LIC  place  wnere  we  nre  lu 
theoretic  knowledge,  ia  the  hooka  theniselres.  It  depends 
what  we  read,  after  all  manner  of  professors  have  done 
„a  The  true  University  of  these  days  is  a 


their  best  for  us.  auo  huc  - 

collection  of  books.” — Tiioiiia  Cablxle 


If  the  importance  of  self-culture,  the  benefi- 
cent power  of  books,  and  the  value  to  individuals 
and  the  community  of  well-furnished  libraries, 
easy  of  acoess  to  all  classes,  have  been  frequently 
or  fully  discussed  at  public  meetings  of  working 
men,  they  must  have  been  very_  imperfectly 
reported ; in  any  case  we  cannot  think  that  such 
subjects  have  received  the  degree  of  attention 
from  working  men  or  their  professed  represen- 
tatives that  their  intrinsic  importance  demands. 

The  evidence  given  before  Mr.  Ewart’s 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1849  “ on  the  best  means  of  extending  the  es- 
tablishment of  libraries,  freely  open  to  the 
public,  especially  in  large  towns  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,”  was  as  startling  as  it  was 
humiliating.  From  that  evidence  it  appeared 
France  had  107  public  libraries  ; Austria,  48 ; the 
Prussian  States.  44  ; Bavaria,  17 ; Belgium,  14  ; 
Tuscany,  9 ; Saxony,  6;  Denmark,  5;  and  Eng- 
land,  1.  As  regards  open  public  libraries  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  7 in  Paris  ; 6 in  Florence  ; 4in  Dresden  ; 3 
in  Copenhagen ; 2 each  in  Brussels,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Milan,  and  Munich ; and  in  London  not 


As  regards  England,  the  state  of  affairs  is  not 
now  so  bad  as  it  was  then,  noble  results  having 
accrued  in  many  English  towns  from  Mr.  Ewart  s 
Public  Libraries  and  Museums  Act  of  1850,  aud 
the  Acts  passed  subseqaently  to  extend  and 
amend  the  same.  Very  little  progress,  however, 
has  been  made  during  the  quarter  of  a century 
that  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Ewart’s  committee 
took  evidence  to  remove  the  stigma  that  attaches 
to  London,  sometimes  boasted  of  as  the  centre 
of  enlightenment  and  civilisation,  the  capital  of 
the  world.  It  ia  tree  that  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  books  in  the  British  Museum  is  not 
difficult  of  access,  in  so  far  as  admission  is  con- 
cerned ; aud  the  excellent  new  library^  con- 
nected  with  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London,  is  even  more  easily  accessible ; but 
neither  of  these  ia  in  the  category  of  absolutely 
free  public  libraries.  The  small  but  useful 
library  and  newsroom  for  St.  Mai’garet’a  and  St. 
John’s,  Westminster  (farfromtherichestdistrict 
in  London),  which  was  established  in  1856,  con- 
tinues to  be  to  this  day  the  only  public  free 
library  in  London  under  the  operation  of  the 
Acts.  An  attempt  was  made,  a few  years  since, 
we  believe,  to  establish  a free  library  in  Maryle- 
bone;  but  the  attempt  failed,  through  false 
thrift  probably,  aud  because  interference  with 
ignorance  means  expense. 

It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  arouse  the  inhabitants  of  even  the  districts 
into  which  the  “ province  of  houses  ” may  be 
divided,  or  to  unite  them  with  a view  to  prac- 
tical action  for  the  promotion  of  loca.1  objects, 
other,  perhaps,  than  such  as  excite  direct  per- 
sonal interest, — say  repeal  of  the  income-tax, — 
than  it  is  in  smaller  communities,  to  whom 
appeal  is  more  easily  made,  and  by  whom 
appeal  ia  more  readily  responded  to;  among 
whom  there  is  an  esprit  de  covps  that  cannot  be 
generated  in  London.  Hence,  probably,  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Free  Libraries  Acts 
have  been  adopted  in  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Salford,  Bolton,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Birkenhead,  Leamington,  Norwich, 
Cardiff,  and  numerous  other  towns,  and  the 
enlightenment,  vigour,  and  success  with  which 
the  libraries  established  in  such  towns  are  con- 
ducted. Making  every  allowance  for  the  diffi- 


• To  be  contiaued. 


culty  of  “moving  London,”  however,  it  m 
admitted  to  be  a contrast  to  the  discredit  of  t , 
metropolis  that  Manchester,  with  about  a ter 
part  of  its  population,  has  six  affiliated  pub 
free  libraries,  and  puts  into  the  hands  of  read* 
about  2,500  volumes  per  day  ; whereas  the  c 
free  public  library  of  which  London  can  boast : 
issues  about  200  volumes  per  day. 

In  reading  and  intellectual  exercise,  as  in  so 
other  things,  it  would  seem  that  the  appet 
“ g^rowB  with  what  it  feeds  upon.  It  is  sot 
what  curious  that  ten  years  before  the  pul 
library  for  St.  Margaret’s  and  St.  John’s  xi 
established,  the  nucleus  of  a very  excelli 
workmen’s  library  was  formed,  in  connexu 
with  the  extensive  works  of  Messrs.  Broadw 
& Sons,  the  eminent  pianoforte^  manufactunj 
that  are  situated  in  the  same  district.  We  ■,* 
lieve  that  a number  of  the  subscribers  to 
library  at  the  manufactory  iu  Horseferry-r(/ 
are  also  among  the  most  regular  readers  at  p 
Free  Public  Library. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  i|j 
library  at  Messrs.  Broadwood  <&  Sons’  has 
been  held,  and  affords  occasion  for  a h| 
statement  as  to  its  origin,  history,  charaej- 
and  working.  Intrinsically  it  is  well  woj 
notice,  but  is  so  especially  as  an  exart}; 
practical,  and  well  worthy  of  imitation.  I, 
true  that  there  are  comparatively  few  manu|< 
tones  that  possess  the  advantages  foroo-opera:fj 
in  such  an  object  as  Messrs.  Broadwood’s  in  i 
number  of  workmen  brought  together,— al^ 
750,— and  of  as  high  a class,  generallyfi 
character  and  culture ; but  there  are,  donbtii 
many  manufactories,  and  works  of  various  kilj, 
in  and  near  London,  and  elsewhere,  where  j' 
formation  of  a workmen’s  libr.iry  would  be  U 
fectly  practicable,  and  would  be  followed 
the  best  results.  _ _ , 

The  library  was  established  in  1847,  its  nuQlt 
being  80  volumes  granted  by  a philanthri|3 
society,  that  bad  for  its  principal  objects* 
introduction  of  libraries  into  manufactories,  | 
the  social  and  moral  improvement^  of  workjl 
In  granting  books  the  Society  imposed^ ; 
one  condition— that  no  works  of  a sectaria 
demoralising  tendency  should  be  afterw 
added  to  the  books  presented.  Lord  Broug 
and  the  Earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Roden  r 
active  members  of  the  Society  referred  to. 
library  took  root  vigorously,  and  numberi 
standard  works  were  added  continuouslyt 
1850,  when  a disastrous  fire  occurred  at^ 
works,  and  the  whole  of  the  books  were  destK  \ 
To  resuscitate  the  library  during  the  rebuiln 
of  the  works  was  impracticable,  and  any  ; , 
posal  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  quite  | 
of  joint.  In  1859,  however,  when  the  new  w If 
were  in  full  operation,  it  was  felt  thatr. 
time  had  arrived  to  re-establish  the  libi 
which  was  done;  Mr.  F.  Rose,  a membi 
the  firm,  rendering  valuable  counsel  and 
sistanoe,  personally.  Messrs.  Broadwoo. 
Sons  also  manifested  the  most  lively  ; . 
generous  interest  in  the  effort,  and,  amoi 
other  advantages  conferred  upon  the  memi: 
have  fitted  up  a room  for  the  care  of* 
books,  have  provided  the  members  witii 
reading-room,  supply  them  with  fire  and 
and  every  other  convenience  needed  foi' : 
comfort  of  the  members. 

From  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year  we  n r 
that  each  shop  or  department  throughout! 
works  has  its  collector  of  library  subscripii 
(fourpence  per  month),  that  are  handed  ov: 
Mr.  Trail,  the  treasurer,  a valuable  and  zee 
friend  of  the  library.  The  annual  income  i i 
subscriptions,  and  a few  other  sources,  isp  ^ 
round  sum,  about  551.  The  working  expci; 
are  about  101.  lOs.  The  balance  ismainljl 
voted  to  the  purchase  of  additional  hooks,  a:f 
binding  and  repairs.  The  additions  are  tji 
with  due  caution  and  sound  judgment;  fi 
such  books  as  are  either  known  to  some  ol 
committee,  or  as  have  made  their  reputal 
being  admitted.  The  library  contains  upw:| 
of  3,800  volumes,  and  the  weekly  issue  is  ^ 
100  volumes.  There  are  about  300  subsori't 
members.  The  library  is  managed  entirely^ 

committee  of  workmen,  elected  annually  b[< 
subscribers,  Mr.  Jacob  Freeman  disohargiH^ 
duties  of  librarian  with  most  satisfactoryij 
ciency.  The  firm  have  a power  of  veto  OB'! 
books  admitted,  and  other  questions  of  maii;* 
ment, — a power  they  have  never  occasion 
exercise.  The  rules  applicable  to  detentias 
injury  of  books,  return  of  books  for  stock-tal : 
&c.,  are  sufficiently  stringent,  but  perfectly^ri 
Bonable.  During  the  last  year  a new  edition  oii; 
copies  of  the  catalogue  has  been  printed,  ui 
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■mpiler  baa  vory  wiaoly  refrained  from  any 
tempt  at  claaaiflcation  of  subjects,  excepting 
ily  that  works  of  fiotion  are  given  in  one  group, 
pbabetically  arranged  according  to  their  titles, 
it  with  the  article  properly  transposed,  as,  for 
stance,  “ Gipsy,  The.  James.”  We  would 
ggest,  with  due  deference,  that  it  would  have 
en  a better  “finding”  catalogue  if  the  trans. 
sition  had  been  uniform  throughout.  “Tradi- 
ins  of  Edinburgh,  The.  Robert  Chamhers,”  and 
Pestimony  of  the  Eocks,  The.  Hugh  Hiller, ” 
3 fair  entries,  not  likely  to  give  much  trouble 
the  searcher  5 but  the  same  can  scarcely  be 
dof  “The  Town,  &c.  Leigh  Hunt” ; “The 
jrks  of  Elihu  Burritt  ” ; or  “ The  Ocean. 

H.  Gosse.”  An  index  of  authors’  names  would 
re  been  a valuable  addition,  but  would  have 
led  to  the  bulk  and  cost  of  the  catalogue, 
icb,  wo  have  little  doubt,  serves  its  purpose 
7 well. 

n glancing  over  the  catalogue  we  notice  that 
I works  throughout  are  of  such  an  unexcep- 
oable  character  as  would  command  the 
ction  of  the  most  severe  censor.  Many  of 
m are  of  high  character  and  considerable 
noy  value,  and  certainly  highly  creditable  to 
successive  committees  that  have  brought 
m together.  They  belong  in  fair  proportions 
the  classes  of  history,  biography,  science, 

I,  manufactures,  voyages,  travels,  adventures, 
poetry.  An  interesting  and  rather  unusual 

•,ure  in  the  catalogue  consists  of  a very  good 
lection  of  pieces  of  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
ital,  with  a goodly  quantity  of  musical 
•ature.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  there 
, prosperous  wind-instrument  band  of  about 
Qty  members  connected  with  Messrs.  Broad- 
d & Sons’  works.  They  also  had  their 
nal  meeting  on  the  same  evening,  when  a 
• satisfactory  balance-sheet  was  presented, 
erting  to  the  self-supporting,  self-managed 
ary  Institute  at  Messrs.  Broadwood  & Sons’, 
vould  respectfully  suggest  tolarge  employers 
ibonr  and  their  workpeople  that  they  might 
'orso  than  “go  and  do  likewise.” 


I ENLAEGEMENT  OP  THE  SOUTH 
ESTERN  COMPANY'S  STATION  AT 
jAPLiAM  JUNCTION, 
anosr  time  ago  wo  noticed  in  the  Builder 
extension  and  reconstruction  of  the  London 
Brighton_  Company’s  Station  at  Clapham 
ttion,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Ion  and  South  Western  Company  was  also 
t to  rebuild  and  materially  enlarge  their 
ion  of  the  station.  The  works  in  connexion 
this  enlargement  were  commenced  about  a 
light  ago,  and  are  now  actively  progressing, 
rge  number  of  artizaus  being  employed  on 
indertaking.  The  enlargetnent  applies  to 
the  main  line  and  local  traffic  carried  on  at 
Jtation,  the  existing  accommodation  in  both 
B being  in  every  sense  inadequate  and  in. 
lenient.  The  extensions  are  being  carried 
htthe  north-west  aide  of  the  station,  which 
apart  for  the  Windsor  and  Eichmond,  and 
Ijate  and  Kensington  traffic,  and  also,  on  a 
y of  considerable  magnitude,  at  that  portion 
his  exclusively  connected  with  the  traffic 
lie  main  line.  Hitherto  the  Windsor  traffic, 
fellas  that  in  the  direction  of  Kensington 
Bhudgato,  arrives  at  and  departs  from  the 
B lines  of  rails,  which  causes  much  over- 
jding  and  inconvenience.  In  order  to  obviate 
rthe  station  is  here  being  widened  westward 
re  extent  of  64  ft.,  admitting  of  the  laying 
1*1  of  an  additional  double  line  of  rails,  the 
^ruction  of  new  platforms,  and  the  erection 
40W  station  buildings  approached  from  the 
J The  building  will  contain  book- 

Rtffices,  waiting-rooms,  refreshment-rooms, 
.other  apartments  for  the  special  use  of  the 
jlsor,  West-end,  and  Ludgato  traffic,  alto- 
nsr  disLiuct  from  that  belonging  to  the  main 
j The  lines  of  rails  for  the  Kensington, 
,|--end,  and  Ludgate  traffic  will  be  on  the 
side  of  the  station,  whilst  those  for 
traffic  will  bo  between  the  last- 
■ild  lines  and  the  main  line,  there  being  thus 
> sets  of  double  lines  of  rails,  in  addition  to 
lorms  and  sidings,  within  that  portion  of  the 
' “Unijunction  Station  area  belonging  to  the 
' on  and  South  Western  Company  alone,  be- 
i those  immediately  belonging  to  the  London 

■ orighton  Company. 

■ f accommodation  for  the  main- 

:■  ramo  is  being  carried  forward  simulta- 

ny  with  the  works  already  described.  The 
' approach  to  the  station,  between 


the  Loudon  and  Brighton  and  South-Western 
portions  of  the  station  area,  has  been  absorbed 
into  the  station  itself,  and  the  line  is  also  in- 
tended  to  be  diverted  westward,  in  order  to  give 
increased  accommodation  at  the  central  plat- 
forms  used  jointly  by  the  two  companies.  On 
the  additional  space  which  has  thus  been  added 
to  the  station  area,  large  new  station  buildings 
are  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  length  of  the 
buildings,  which  have  two  frontages  architec- 
turally uniform,  is  21-1  ft.  The  central  portion 
of  the  elevation  is  61  ft.  in  length,  and  contains 
one  story,  carried  to  a height  of  25  ft.,  whilst 
at  each  end  the  building  contains  two  stories, 
40  ft.  high,  and  surmounted  by  a handsome 
pavilion-roof  covered  with  green  and  blue  slates. 
The  style  of  architecture  partakes  of  the  Gothic. 
The  main  face  of  the  elevation  is  of  w’hite  Suffolk 
and  stock  brick,  with  patent  red  brick  window- 
heads  and  dressings.  The  interior  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  elevation  has  a circular  timber 
roof,  open  throughout,  which  gives  it  a light 
and  striking  appeainnce.  The  building  contains 
a complete  set  of  offices  and  other  apartments 
for  conducting  the  business  of  the  station. 
These  include  spacious  new  booking-offices,  40ft. 
by  25  ft.  j gentlemen’s  waiting-room,  25  ft.  by 
22  ft.;  ladies’  waiting-room,  22  fc.  square,  with 
lavatories  and  retiring-rooms  ; also  a refreshment 
room,  40  ft.  by  22  ft.,  with  kitchens  attached  ; 
in  addition  to  station-master’s  office,  inspector’s 
office,  telegraphic  office,  ticket  collector’s  office, 
and  other  requirements  appertaining  to  a first- 
class  station.  The  south-east  frontage  of  the 
new  station  faces  the  line  of  railway,  alongside 
which  a covered  platform,  20  ft.  in  width,  runs 
the  full  length  of  the  station  buildings.  On  the 
north-west  side  of  the  station  there  will  be  a wide 
new  carriage  and  footway  approach,  the  footway 
being  covered  over  with  a light  roof,  supported 
by  ornamental  iron  columns  and  spandrels,  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Jacomb,  the  company’s  engineer;  and  the  con- 
tractors for  the  extensions  and  buildings  on  the 
main-line  portion  of  the  station  are  Messrs. 
Jackson  & Shaw,  the  company  themselves  exe- 
cuting the  works  in  progress  at  the  Windsor  and 
West-end  section,  Mr.  Bishop  being  the  clerk  of 
works  in  chai'ge  of  the  whole. 


THE  NEW  CLYDESDALE  BANK  IN 
GLASGOW. 

The  new  building  erected  for  the  Clydesdale 
Banking  Company,  in  St.  Vincent-place, 
Glasgow,  even  in  its  present  partially  completed 
state,  forms  one  of  the  most  notable  architec- 
tnral  features  of  the  City.  Italian  in  style,  the 
building  stretches  aloug  the  street  for  135  ft., 
and  the  frontage  rises  to  a height  of  three 
stories  from  the  ground  floor.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  edifice,  which  has  a frontage  of 
38  ft.,  will  be  occupied  by  the  bank,  and  the 
remainder  is  intended  for  offices  or  warehouses. 
The  bank  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  facade 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  building.  It  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  granite  columns,  and 
ds  surmounted  by  a piece  of  facial  sculpture, 
emblematical  of  a river  god.  Above  this,  the 
arms  of  the  city  are  worked  out  in  stone,  and 
figures  representing  Industry  and  Commerce  are 
placed  on  either  side  the  grand  staircase  window 
on  the  first  floor.  Over  this  again  two  beautiful 
shields  have  been  cut  out  with  the  arms  of  the 
trades’  and  merchants’  houses  of  the  city,  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  building  there  is  a semi- 
circulai-  shield  in  the  centre  of  a beautiful  floral 
device.  A number  of  small  circular  ornamental 
shields  have  also  been  placed  between  each 
window  on  the  ground-floor,  and  those  contain 
the  arms  of  the  various  towns  in  which  chief 
offices  of  the  Banking  Company  are  situate. 
Along  tbo  upper  stories  there  is  in  classic  design 
a group  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  pillars,  and  at 
the  west  corner  a tower  is  erected,  which  is 
crowned  with  a balustrade.  The  works  in  the 
interior  are  also  progressing. 

The  entrance  will  have  a portico,  which  will 
rise  to  a height  of  two  stories,  and  will  slightly 
project  over  the  area.  The  hall  or  vestibule, 
from  which  will  rise  the  grand  staircase  leading 
to  the  upper  floors  in  the  front  part  of  the 
building,  will  be  26  ft.  square.  The  manager’s 
rooms,  waiting-rooms,  io.,  will  be  on  the  left, 
and  the  assistant-manager’s  and  other  apart- 
ments on  the  right,  of  the  portico.  The  telling, 
room  will  ocenpy  a space  of  60  ft.  by  56  ft., 
between  the  columns  of  an  arcade,  or  a series  of 
stalls.  In  these  latter  the  chief  clerks  and 
heads  of  departments  are  to  be  accommodated. 


If  the  space  to  bo  taken  up  by  these  stalls, 
which  will  be  open  all  round,  is  added  to  the 
telling-room,  the  department  will  have  a width 
of  84  ft.,  and  a length  of  87  ft.  The  apartments 
fronting  St.  George’s-lano  will  include  rooms 
for  the  inspector  and  his  clerks,  and  there  will 
also  be  two  staircases  leading  to  the  upper  floors. 
The  board  room,  ante-room,  committee-rooms, 
&c.,  will  be  on  the  first  floor,  facing  St.  Vincent- 
place.  Over  the  arcade  or  stalls  there  will  be 
on  the  right  lavatories  for  the  directors, 
managers,  &o. ; and  on  the  lefc,  the  proprietors’ 
gallery,  which  will  be  60  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide. 
The  stationery  and  note-printing  rooms  will  be 
towards  St.  George’a-lane.  Tho  whole  of  the 
first  flat  is  to  have  double  flooring.  Tho  money 
and  cheque  safes  will  be  upon  the  groand-floor, 
and  the  entire  space  in  the  basement  flat  will  be 
divided  into  a book-safe,  or  stone  plate-rooms, 
note-burning  room,  and  coal-cellars.  Tho  main 
ceiling  will  be  of  semicircular  shape,  and  will  be 
surmounted  by  a large  dome,  filled  in  with 
painted  glass.  The  height  of  the  ceiling  in  the 
dome  will  be  10  ft. ; in  the  street  floor,  18  ft. ; 
in  the  first  floor,  18  ft. ; in  the  second,  13  ft. ; in 
the  third,  10  ft. ; in  the  telling- room,  40  ft. ; and 
to  the  apex  of  the  roof  from  tho  last-mentioned 
place,  54  ft. 

With  a view  to  possible  future  extension,  the 
floors  of  tho  bank  and  warehouse  buildings  cor- 
respond throughout  in  regard  to  level.  All  the 
floors  vrill  be  made  fireproof,  and  the  surface  of 
the  entrance-hall  and  the  public  space  in  the 
telling-room  will  be  laid  with  encaustic  tiles, 
whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  bank  flooring  will 
bo  of  teak.  Although  the  whole  of  the  apart- 
ments  will  have  fireplaces,  the  general  means  of 
heating  the  premises  will  be  by  the  hot-water 
process. 

It  is  expected  the  new  bank  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL  RESTORATIONS. 

Very  extensive  works  are  still  in  progress  at 
Ely  Cathedral,  in  connexion  with  the  completion 
of  the  lantern  and  octagon;  and  it  is  almost  the 
last  work  that  is  required  to  make  this  grand 
structure  complete.  The  present  work  has  long 
been  deferred  on  account  of  its  costliness,  and 
because  other  parts  of  the  building  needed  pre- 
vious attention.  At  the  St.  Etheldreda  Festival, 
in  October  last,  commemorating  the  anniversary 
of  this  establishment,  much  notice  was  taken  of 
the  lamentable  condition  of  the  lantern,  and  the 
groined  roof  of  tho  octagon.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford made  a donation  of  l,000f.  towards  its 
restoration,  and  Mr.  Dunn  Gardner  also  gave 
200Z.  With  this,  as  a foundation,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  have  opened  a new  restoration  fund, 
and  have  resolved  at  once  to  commence  the 
present  work.  Their  architect,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
having  approved  of  the  scheme,  tho  work  of 
repair  has  been  consigned  to  their  surveyor  and 
architect,  Mr.  E.  R.  Rowe,  C.E.,  of  Cambridge, 
who  has  completed  the  gigantic  scaffolding 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  This  important  work 
of  ornamentation  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  T.  Gambler  Parry.  In  this  work,  as  tho 
local  Chronicle  reminds  ns,  there  is  next  to 
nothing  of  ancient  painting  left  by  which  to  be 
guided,  e.xcept  a few  panels  of  the  groining, 
covered  with  a kind  of  sham  Gothic  tracery,  in 
green  and  buff,  more  like  huge  rabbit-wire  than 
anything  else,  much  ou  the  principle  of  the  roof 
of  tho  Cathedral  at  Milan,  and  of  which  all  who 
have  to  do  with  it  are  rightly  ashamed.  Of  any 
work  of  MedijBval  painting  in  tho  lantern  thertf 
is  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  therefore  inevitable 
to  make  the  scheme  of  its  treatment,  both  in 
the  octagon  and  lantern,  new  throughout.  The 
design  of  Mr.  Parry  is,  wo  understand,  to  draw 
the  four  roofs,  which  concentrate  upon  the 
octagon  and  lantern,  altogether  by  a work,  in 
their  midst,  which  will  unite  them  thoroughly, 
and  thus  withdraw  attention  from  their  great 
differences.  There  will  be  very  rich  colouring 
upwards  in  the  ornamental  ceilings,  and  mellow 
colouring  below,  where  it  will  melt  away  almost 
imperceptibly  among  the  nncoloured  stone- work. 
The  scheme  of  the  figures,  of  which  there  will  be 
many,  is  founded  on  the  grand  idea  of  the  105th 
Psalm:  “Praise  God  in  His  Holiness.  Praise 
Him  in  the  Firmament  of  His  power.”  There 
are  yet  a few  things  more  to  be  done  within 
the  octagon  and  lantern,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  a proper  completion  of  the  whole.  The 
thin  and  cold  glass  which  now  fills  the  windows 
of  the  lantern  was  doubtless  the  best  of  its  kind 
when  put  in,  but  it  will  be  doubly  wretched  by 
the  side  of  the  internal  colouring  which  is  now 
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being  executed.  It  needs  to  be  replaced  by 
good  rich  glass.  Another  very  necessary  work 
is  the  pavement  of  the  octagon.  Mr.  Parry  s 
two  principal  assistants,  as  decorative  painters, 
are  Mr.  Henry  Davies  and  Mr.  Alfred  Clay, 
who  worked  excellently  for  many  years  in 
completing  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  under 
the  late  Mr.  Le  Strange  and  Mr.  Parry. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 

METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Institution  of  Surveyors  was  held  on  Monday, 
the  1st  inst.,  at  their  Rooms,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
Council  and  to  elect  the  officers. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president  (Mr.  E.  Norton 
Clifton),  the  ohair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hall,  who, 
in  opening  the  proceedings,  stated  that  unfor- 
tunately the  president  bad  been  confined  to  his 
bed  for  several  days  from  the  effects  of  a fall. 
During  his  term  of  office  he  had  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  Institution,  and  much  of 
the  success  with  which  they  had  met  was  due  to 
his  individual  exertions.  In  oonclasion,  he  (the 
chairman)  informed  the  meeting  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Bid  well,  a member  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Penfold  (hon.  sec.)  then  read  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  Council,  which  showed  that 
the  past  year  had  been  one  of  substantial  pro- 
gresB,  and  they  had  cause  to  congratulate  the 
members  on  the  prospects  of  future  prosperity. 
The  old  rooms  of  the  Institution  having  been 
found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  members,  the  Council,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, had  during  the  past  year  decided  to 
make  an  outlay  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
premises  to  such  an  extent  as  to  avoid  any  future 
outlay  for  some  years  to  come.  These  improve, 
ments  had  been  carried  out  very  satisfactorily  j 
and  the  step  taken  was  considered  the  most 
economical  that  could  have  been  adopted.  The 
addition  to  the  number  of  members  during  the 
period  reviewed  by  the  report  was  far  in  excess 
of  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  to  the  list  of 
honorary  members  had  been  now  added  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  With  regard  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Institution,  this  was  fortunately 
in  a satisfactory  state.  To  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
the  council  were  indebted  for  the  donation  to  the 
library  of  a series  of  most  rare  and  valuable 
works  of  a topographical  character.  As  regarded 
the  entrance  from  the  street  to  the  Institution, 
it  had  been  determined  by  the  council  to  effect 
some  reform  in  this  direction,  and  consequently 
the  entrance  would  be  widened,  and  a porch 
erected.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society 
had  been  better  attended  than  heretofore  j but 
few  papers  were  read,  this  being  due  to  the  fact 
that,  being  of  a more  interesting  description, 
they  necessitated  protracted  and  adjourned 
discussions. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  respectively  to 
the  auditors,  the  president,  the  vice-president, 
and  to  the  various  members  of  the  Council,  4c., 
for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  their  duties 
during  the  past  year. 

Previously  to  the  declaration  of  the  ballot, 
which  was  being  taken  for  the  election  of  officers, 

Mr.  Garrard  expressed  a wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Management  Act,  which  was  now 
before  Parliament,  he  stating  that  the  Bill 
sought  to  put  almost  unlimited  powers  into  the 
hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 

• although  it  was  troe  that  mui'h  of  the  powers 
only  applied  to  detail;  but  the  Bill,  if  oarrried, 
would,  be  considered,  affect  very  injuriously 
those  gentlemen  who  had  the  management  of 
estates  in  and  about  London.  With  respect  to 
the  laying  out  of  roads,  it  was  proposed  to  take 
arbitrary  powers  by  the  Board,  so  that  if  they 
chose  to  direct  those  who  had  to  lay  out  the  roads 
to  increase  their  width  and  alter  their  direction, 
4o.,  it  would  reduce  the  value  in  many  oases  at 
least  one-third.  He  contended  that,  considering 
all  things  it  would  be  a very  serioas  thing  if  the 
Bill  became  law  } and  he  would  like  to  see  tHe 
Institution  oo-operate  with  others  in  opposing 
the  measure.  Ab-eady  there  was  great  opposi- 
tion, so  that  the  Bill  might  possibly  be  thrown 
out.  It  would  be  well  if  they  could  keep  their 
powers  to  make  the  roads  as  they  did  at  present. 
Among  other  powers,  the  Board  reserved  to  itself 
the  making  of  bye-laws  uncontrolled;  but  there 
certainly  should  be  some  kind  of  supervision  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  or  some  other  person  in 
this  respect.  The  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects were  taking  up  the  matter,  as  were  also 


the  district  surveyors  and  the  builders  ; and  he 
did  not  think  that  the  Institution  of  Surveyors 
should  let  the  matter  pass  without  showing  their 
opposition  to  it  j and  he  would  suggest  that  some 
members  of  the  Council  should  form  a committee 
to  consider  the  best  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Driver  fully  concurred  as  to  the  Bill 
giving  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  most 
arbitrary  powers ; and  thought  that  if  the 
measure  became  law,  so-called  freehold  property 
would  no  longer  be  freehold. 

Mr.  Glutton  considered  that  if  the  matter 
were  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Institution, 
it  was  possible  that  when  the  Bill  reached  the 
House  of  Lords  some  good  might  be  done,  by 
way  of  suggestion,  if  the  President  of  the  In- 
stitution could  be  called  up  for  examination. 

Mr.  Garrard  then  proposed  that  the  question 
should  be  referred  for  consideration  to  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Stewart  seconded  the  morion,  which  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Driver  was  of  opinion  that  the  Rating 
Bill,  too,  was  an  important  measure,  as  it 
purposed  to  deal  with  woods,  underwoods, 
shooting,  and  mines,  and  touched  the  question 
of  severance  of  shooting. 

It  was  then  understood  that  this  question  also 
should  come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Council. 

It  was  afterwards  announced  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Huskinson  had  been  elected  president;  the 
vice-presidents  being  Messrs.  J.  Mathews, 
J.  Oakley,  E.  James  Smith,  and  W.  Sturge. 


THE  WALKER  ART  GALLERY, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Wk  illustrate  in  our  present  number  the  new 
Art  Gallery  for  Liverpool,  which  is  about  to  be 
erected  upon  the  ground  adjoining  the  Free 
Public  Library,  at  a cost  of  20,0001.,  the  gift  of 
the  present  mayor  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Alderman 
Walker. 

The  order  of  the  building, — which  will  be  in 
accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Cornelias 
Sherlock,  of  James-street,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Vale, 
of  Central-chambers,  South  Castle-street, — is 
Corinthian.  In  the  centre  of  the  front,  facing 
William  Brown-street,  there  is  a portico,  con- 
sisting of  four  fluted  columns  with  carved  capitals, 
approached  by  a flight  of  twelve  steps.  Above 
the  portico  are  a pediment  and  attic,  crowned  by 
a figure  representing  the  Arts.  On  either  side 
of  the  portico  is  a group  of  statuary,  represent- 
ing, we  believe,  Science  and  Literature ; and 
above  are  panels  carved  in  has  relief.  To 
the  right  and  left  the  facade  extends  70  ft., 
making,  with  the  central  portion,  a frontage  of 
180  ft.  to  William  Brown-street.  The  wings  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  portico  consist  of  four 
large  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a con- 
tinuouB  frieze  and  cornice  above,  the  frieze  over 
the  windows  being  ornamented  with  a fret 
enrichment.  Above  these  openings  are  long 
panels,  running  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
wings,  and  containing  bas  reliefs  representing 
Bubjeots  having  reference  to  the  purposes  of  the 
building.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  facade 
is  surmounted  by  modilHon  cornice  and  open 
balustrade,  the  total  height  being  about  50  ft. 
The  extreme  ends  of  the  front  of  the  building 
are  finished  with  coupled  pilasters,  having 
Corinthian  capitals  and  bases,  standing  upon  a 
moulded  plinth,  continued  up  to  the  portico  upon 
each  side. 

The  main  doorway  is  recessed  beneath  the 
central  portico,  and  opens  into  a vestibule  lighted 
by  each  side  of  the  doorway,  the  flooring  formed 
of  encaustic  tiles.  Beyond  the  vestibule  is  a 
spaoious  hall  with  panelled  ceiling,  at  the  end 
of  which,  facing  the  grand  entrance,  is  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  picture-galleries.  The  whole 
of  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  is  appro- 
priated  to  sculpture  and  museum  purposes, 
lighted  by  windows  at  the  sides,  and  consists  of 
two  large  galleries,  70  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide, 
and  two  galleries,  46  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  wide. 
Upon  this  floor  retiring-rooms  and  other  suitable 
apartments  will  be  provided. 

The  picture-gallery  proper  occupies  the  upper 
portion  of  the  building,  and  is  approached  by 
the  staircase,  which  leads  to  a large  hall  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  roof.  Out  of  this  hall  open 
, two  miniature-rooms  and  six  galleries,  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  sculpture-galleries  be- 
neath, but  more  lofty,  and  having  their  light 
entirely  from  above.  The  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared with  a view  to  further  extension ; but, 


inasmuch  as  the  eight  rooms  in  the  upper 
will  have  upwards  of  1,000  lineal  feet  of  ban, 
space  for  pictures,  any  enlargement  will  per) 
. not  be  necessary  for  some  time. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE,  STRAKi 

THE  GLASS  DRAWING-ROOM. 

This  room,  of  which  we  give  an  illuatra| 
is  one  of  the  state  apartments  in  the  dexi 
mansion  at  Charing  Cross.  There  is  i, 
richness  in  the  style  of  the  decoration  olj 
room,  yet  there  is  a quietude  about  it  very  ai 
able.  The  walls  are  covered  with  glass  ^ 
some  encrusted  substance,  which  is  red,-.i 
from  this  colour  the  apartment  has  been  a| 
times  called  the  red  drawing-room, 
pilasters,  which  divide  the  walls  into  panel 
dark  green,  picked  out  in  the  caps  and  re; 
with  gold ; the  panels  and  mouldings  an 
riched  by  patterns  in  ormolu  fastened  upo: 
glass.  The  ceiling  is  coved,  the  oovinj 
ornamental  part  being  the  work  of  Cipi 
the  main  panels  of  the  ceiling  are  fror 
hands  of  Angelica  Kauffmann.  The  m 
piece  is  of  marble  inlaid  with  porcelain! 
firegrate  is  of  silver,  as  is  also  the  fender, 
are  two  or  three  tables  in  this  room  whose 
are  in  mosaic  work,  particularly  one  c 
pier-tables;  the  furniture  being  in  rich, 
satin,  with  a dull  red  pattern  upon  it,  ar 
curtains  of  dark  green  satin,  gives  the  whole 
a very  harmonious  effect.  This  room  oa 
some  charming  specimens  of  old  Dt 
Sevres,  and  Chelsea  china.  The  chande 
of  ormolu  and  out  glass,  somewhat  resemt 
fountain.  The  room  was  designed  by  Ada 
the  Adelphi. 

Since  this  memorandum  was  written  t 
molibion  of  the  room  has  been  comm 
Upon  examining  the  wall-covering  alreadj 
down  there  appears  a coating  of  small  pi 
metallic  brightness,  not  unlike  silver-lea 
here  and  there  a piece  of  gold  ; this  coa 
kept  on  the  glass  itself  by  some  adhesive  i 
and  then  backed  with  thickish  paper;  thi 
is  stained,  and  this  gives  the  rich  porphyry 
to  the  walls ; the  ormolu  work  is,  of  1 
screwed  on  through  the  glass  to  th( 
The  pilasters,  which  are  green,  are  tree 
the  same  way  as  the  wall,  the  caps  cult 
of  wood  picked  out  with  gold. 


THE  CONCRETE  MODEL  BUILDINtI 
HASTINGS. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Hastings  M 
Improvement  Society,  just  issued,  it  ia| 
that  the  model  building  in  Crown-IafJ 
Saints,  opened  last  autumn, — of  which  ll 
count  was  given  in  the  Builder  at  the  il 
is  found  to  answer  fairly.  There  are  >( 
three  apartments,  divided  into  tbirty-onj 
ments.  The  cost  of  building  was  2,9611 
site  is  valued  at  3501. ; and  other  itemnt 
penditure  (including  an  allowance  for  ij 
on  unproductive  capital  during  erection;! 
the  total  outlay  about  3,5801.  The  es4 
saving  effected  by  nsing  concrete  instj 
brick,  is  4061.,  or  about  15  per  cent.  The 
gross  rental  (2731.  ISs.  per  annuni.ii 
amount  will  inorease  slightly  in  futnra) 
will  yield  a net  revenue  sufficient  to 
annual  interest  on  the  money  used  for  t:l 
tion,  and  afford  a clear  profit  of  about  60l! 
Society.  Besides  Scrivens’s-building8,-fi 
model  buildings  are  called, — the  Sock 
very  recently  built  thirteen  bouses,  or  ff, 
of  concrete  at  Halton.  These  each  oont 
rooms,  with  water  laidon,  and  other  oonve 
and  are  let  at  Ss.  or  6s.  a week  each.  T 
cost  is  expected  to  be  about  2,5001.  Altj 
the  Society  possesses  207  separate  ten* 
The  capital  is  now  24,6541.  i7s.  2d. ; i;! 
gross  rent  from  tenants  last  year  was  2,00Ei 
A dividend  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum  h' 
constantly  paid.  To  give  encouragen. 
tenants  who  pay  regularly,  and  kee;i 
houses  clean  and  tidy,  it  is  proposed  id; 
to  allow  a discount,  “not  in  any  case  esj 
53.”  for  the  past  half-year.  It  is  also  pj 
to  stimulate  the  culture  of  window-pli, 
offering  prizes  for  the  best  specimens  o.  I 
grown  in  window  gardens.  Dr.  Greenl 
tiimes  bis  labours  as  honorary  secretar 
Society. 
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BANITARY  AUTHORITIES,  INSPECTORS 
OP  NUISANCES.  AND  MEDICAL 
OFPICERS. 

Sir, — Although  I see  your  paper  regularlyj 
my  attention  has  only  now  been  called  to  the 
excellent  article  in  a recent  number  on  the 
duties  of  an  “Inspector  of  Nuisances,”  in  re- 
ference to  the  question  whether  the  office  would 

i be  derogatory  to  an  architect.  You  say, 
“ certainly  not.  The  status  of  the  office  re* 

I  quires  elevation.  Its  importance  in  the  social 
: economy  of  the  country  is  immense,  but  the 
I ordinary  conception  of  its  importance  has 
; hitherto  been,  or  until  recently  was,  law.”  With 
I all  this  I certainly  coincide.  But  unfortunately 
1 very  few  boards  of  guardians  or  sanitary 
I authorities  appreciate  the  services  of  an  engineer 
I or  architect,  or  will  pay  any  adequate  salary 
for  a professional  man  j the  very  title  of 
“surveyor”  in  the  original  Act  of  18-18  is  a 
, mistake,  and  has  led  to  the  appointment  of  un* 

: qualified  men,  while  the  higher  duties  apper- 
I taiuing  to  the  office  of  a “surveyor”  to  a local 
board  of  health  or  sanitary  authority  belong  to 
the  profession  of  a civil  engineer.  I know  an 
I instance  of  a timekeeper  to  a local  board,  when 

I receiving  308.  per  week,  being  appointed  “sur- 
' veyor”  to  another  local  board  at  a salary  of  2501. 
I-  per  annum.  The  man  was  not  of  course  brought 

II  up  to  the  profession,  and  had  no  pretentions  to 
>;  be  looked  upon  as  a snrveyor,  much  less  as  an 
: engineer;  but  I have  sinoe  seen  bis  name 
: advertised  with  the  addition  of  “ 0.  E.”— an 

I adjunct  which,  probably,  he  considered  the  office 
be  held  entitled  him  to  assume.  Query!  which 

II  was  most  to  blame,  the  manor  the  Board  ? 

! It  has  become  very  much  the  custom  for 
i:  Local  Boards  to  advertise  that  the  officer  will  be 

I expected  to  prepare  plans,  specifications,  &o.,  for 
!■  waterworks  and  sewerage,  to  survey  and  level, 

II  and  advise  generally  on  all  sanitary  improve- 
i,  ments  which  appertain  to  the  profession  of  a 
" civil  engineer,  while  they  offer  less  pay  than  the 
r wages,  or  rather  earnings,  of  many  a working 
i.  collier. 

I It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  want  of  apprecia- 

II  tion  of  the  true  status  of  an  engineer  or  architect 
r has  been  very  much  induced  by  the  course  pur- 

II  sued  by  many  sucoessivo  Governments  towards 
«'  tho  profession  j the  most  recent  and  notable 
I instance  being  the  offensive  course  pursued  by 
,-1  Mr.  Ayrton,  as  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
»,  towards  the  architect  of  tho  Houses  of  Parlia- 
I meat.  But  it  was  only  carrying  out  the  same 

ii  policy,  in  an  offensive  manner,  which  has  been 
|.  attempted  more  quietly  on  many  other  occasions. 
t The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  enormous  sums  are 
|.  annually  squandered  away  on  public  works  from 
t the  blundering  and  inefficiency  of  the  superin- 
).  tending  powers.  Yon  rarely  see  a professional 
I*.,  engineer  or  architect  now  engaged  upon  Govern- 
Di  meut  works  without  his  hands  being  virtually 
I tied  by  the  meddling  interference  of  some 
A Government  officials,  who,  if  they  had  occasion 
9 to  employ  the  same  engineer  or  architect  in 
li'  their  private  capacity,  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
i be  jguided  implicitly  by  his  advice.  While  in 
hi  their  official  capacity  as  guardians  or  supposed 
j4  guardians  of  the  public  purse,  they  will  cause, 
[?'  by  their  injudicious  interference,  a lavish  expen* 
jc  dituro,  with  a result  which  the  professional  man 
k Is  too  often  ashamed  to  put  his  name  to. 

I I find  I have  been  led  on  to  touch  upon  points 
0- somewhat  foreign  to  the  real  object  of  my 
present  communication.  I wish  to  call  attention 

II I to  one  remark  I was  sorry  to  see  in  your  other- 
' wise  excellent  article ; and  thQ  more  so  as  it 
V appears  to  militate  against  your  opening  state- 
v’  ment  as  to  the  importance  of  the  office  of 
ji  Inspector  of  Nuiaanoes,”  or  what  should  more 
' properly  be  termed  “ Sanitary  Inspector.”  You 
I Bay  that  he  should  not  only  “recognise  the  ab- 
> solute  right  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 

dictate  what  shall  be  done,  but  to  go  about  his 
own  work  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  in- 
::iStrnotions  from  that  officer.”  In  the  latter  I 
.entirely  agree.  But  as  to  the  medical  officer 
ffictaimg  what  the  inspector  shall  do,  I must 
’ beg  leave,  with  all  due  deference,  to  take  ex. 
option;  and  I must  go  further,  and  say  that 
the  office  of  District  Medical  Officer,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  worse  than  useless;  for 
such  an  officer  has  now  the  power,  with  the 
I sanction  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  to  become 
positively  obstructive  to  an  inspector  who  really 
nows  his  duty.  The  regulations  of  the  Local 
wvernment  Board  very  wisely  leave  it  to  the 
Qiscretiou  of  the  sanitary  authority  whether  the 
ttedical  officer  shall  have  any  control  over  the 
“ispector.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  that  could' 


be  done  so  long  as  medical  officers  for  large 
districts  are  tolerated  at  all.  But  this  should 
be  subjeot  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment board  to  prevent  its  improper  application. 

It  is  true  there  may  be  some  districts  where 
very  improper  persons  are  appointed  to  the 
office  of  inspector.  I have  known  an  instance 
where  a local  board  appointed  a person  who 
could  scarcely  write  his  own  name  to  be  in- 
speotor  at  six  guineas  per  week,  bis  only  recom. 
mendation  being  that  he  had  a brother  in  the 
town  council.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  cases 
are  the  exception;  but  where  they  do  un- 
fortunately occur  the  best  thing  the  sanitary 
authority  can  do  is  to  direct  the  inspector  to 
act  as  the  “man  Friday”  to  tho  medical  officer : 
the  real  object  of  the  board  it  is  presumed 
being  accomplished  by  their  proUg4  getting  his 
salary. 

But,  as  regards  the  appointment  of  medical 
officers,  every  union  has  its  medical  staff;  and, 
as  a rule,  these  appointments  are  made  from 
merit,  the  emoluments  being  too  small  for  them 
to  be  made  jobs  of,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case 
with  the  high-paid  District  Medical  officer;  and, 
moreover,  very  few  medical  men  of  ability  will 
give  up  their  practice  for  an  appointment  of  one 
year,  with  the  uncertainty  of  its  being  renewed. 
Whereas,  the  union  medical  officers,  with  a 
suitable  addition  to  their  salaries,  might  be 
made  useful  and  able  advisers  of  the  Sanitary 
Authorities. 

The  hackneyed  idea  that  by  the  employment 
of  union  medical  men  as  medical  officers  to  the 
Sanitary  Authority,  their  private  practice  might 
clash  with  their  public  duties,  is  derogatory  to 
any  honourable  mind.  It  is  the  same  narrow- 
minded prejudice  which  too  often  prohibits 
surveyors  to  Local  Boards  from  taking  other 
practice.  The  system  nob  only  pre-supposes 
that  an  educated  gentleman,  whether  a medical 
man  or  an  engineer,  might  be  deterred  by  private 
interest  from  doing  hispublicduty  independently, 
but  also  pre-supposes  that  landlords  oppose  the 
removal  of  nuisances  from  their  premises.  As 
regards  the  former  I can  only  say,  “ Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y pense;”  and  as  to  the  latter,  my  own 
experience,  as  a rule,  is  quite  the  reverse.  I have 
generally  found  landlords  only  too  glad  to  have 
advice  and  suggestions  as  to  the  sanitary  im- 
provement  of  their  property.  But  a good  deal 
depends  upon  its  being  tendered  in  a courteous 
and  unobtrusive  manner,  and  not  thrust  upon 
them  as  a costly  burthen.  Hitherto,  many  land- 
lords of  small  properties  have  not  known  what 
to  do,  and  there  has  been  no  one  to  tell  them. 
And  if  policemen,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  are  to  be 
appointed  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  on  the 
principle  that  they  are  to  aot  under  a medical 
officer,  these  evils  will  still  be  perpetuated.  It  is 
not  expected  surely  that  medical  men  are  to 
be  qualified  as  engineers.  Although  I know 
of  an  instance  where  a medical  officer  was 
appointed  at  a salary  of  5001.  per  annum,  and 
not  being  able  to  find  any  legitimate  work  to 
occupy  his  time  as  a medical  officer,  bought 
up  a number  of  elementary  tracts  and  pamphlets 
on  sanitary  engineering,  but  soon  satisfied  those 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  if  not  himself,  that 
“a  little  knowledge  is  often  a dangerous  thing.” 
Another  reason  why  landlords  have  hitherto 
refrained  from  entering  upon  the  sanitary  im- 
provement  of  their  property  is,  that  they  have, 
from  a mistaken  notion  of  economy,  refrained 
from  calling  in  a professional  man,  and  entrusted 
the  work  to  some  jobbing  builder  or  mason,  and 
the  result  has  been  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion ; the  alterations  turning  out,  as  might  be 
expected,  worse  than  useless. 

It  should,  no  doubt,  form  a part  of  the  duty 
of  an  “inspector  of  nnisances”  to  report  all 
oases  of  typhoid  to  the  local  medical  officer,  who 
will  be  on  the  spot  to  deal  with  them ; bub  where 
there  is  a district  medical  officer,  the  inspector 
cannot  officially  do  this,  but  must  report  to  the 
district  medical  officer,  and  frequently  a day 
must  elapse  before  the  latter  can  attend  to  it, 
as  the  inspector  may  be  at  one  end  of  the  dis’ 
trict,  while  the  medical  officer  for  the  district  is 
at  the  other ; unless  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
inspector  and  medical  officer  are  to  go  their 
rounds  together,  like  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday, 
or  the  inspector  is  to  become  a sort  of  itinerant 
bottle-holder  to  the  medical  officer. 

Bub  this  is  not  the  only  evil  of  the  present 
system  ; and  I am  speaking  from  personal  expe- 
rience. When  a medical  officer  is  appointed  to 
aot  for  the  whole  union,  he  will  often  oome  into 
unpleasant  collision  with  the  local  medical 
officers,  and  also  private  practitioners.  By  way 
of  illustration  •we  will  sqfiposQ  an  outbreak  of, 


typhoid.  In  a large  district  neither  the  inspector 
nor  the  medioal  officer  may  have  heard  of  this 
for  several  days  after  the  ontbreak,  while  the 
cases  will  doubtless  have  been  under  treatment 
by  the  local  medical  officers,  or  by  private  prac- 
titioners. Now,  as  before  stated,  it  becomes  the 
inspector’s  duty,  under  the  present  regulations, 
to  report  this  to  the  district  medical  officer, 
thereby  implying  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  a 
keener  perception  of  such  occurrences  than  the 
medical  officer.  Bab,  as  before  intimated,  it 
forms  no  part  of  the  inspector’s  duty  to  report 
it  to  the  local  medical  officers.  But,  having 
reported  it  in  duo  course,  at  the  end  of  his  day’s 
labours,  to  the  district  medical  officer,  the  latter 
can  scarcely  be  expected  in  a large  district  to 
attend  to  it  before  the  next  day.  If  the  case  has 
been,  as  it  probably  has  been, attended  toby  the 
local  medical  officer,  he  will  know  its  precise 
features,  and  the  stage  it  has  arrived  at.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  the  district  medical  officer 
enters  upon  the  scene,  and  probably  comes 
puffing  in  two  or  three  days  after  tho  outbreak. 
Of  course  he  makes  the  necessary  inquiries,  but 
the  attendants  and  relations  of  the  sick  poor, — 
I beg  pardon,  I mean  the  “ operative”  classes,— 
are  not  always  tho  best  informants.  The  medical 
officer,  judging  from  what  he  hears,  may  pro- 
bably think  that  a wrong  course  of  treatment  is 
being  pursued ; and,  if  not  very  discreet,  drops 
a hint  to  that  effect,  whioh,  with  a nervous 
patient,  will  often  do  more  harm  than  all  the 
medicine  or  advice  of  the  regular  medical  atten- 
dant will  do  good.  And  this  I have  known  to 
occur. 

Under  such  ciroumstanoes  the  patients,  or  the 
attendant  friends,  will  be  sure  to  inform  the 
local  medical  attendant,  on  his  next  visit,  that 
the  officer  from  the  Board  had  been  and  objected 
to  the  mode  of  treatment.  And  as  the  “ officer 
from  the  Board  ” is  generally  paid  a largo 
salary,  in  consideration  of  his  giving  up  practice, 
and  the  local  medical  officer  is  too  frequently 
only  paid  a nominal  pittance, — about  sufficient 
for  an  extra  feed  for  his  horse, — the  people  very 
naturally  think  that  the  officer  from  the  Board 
is  a superior  being,  whereas  he  too  frequently 
has  had  less  experience  than  the  medical  officer 
of  the  union;  for  the  appointment  being  looked 
upon  as  a good  piece  of  patronage,  it  is  most 
frequently  made  a local  job  of.  The  required 
sanction  of  the  General  Board  can  scarcely 
operate  as  a check  upon  this ; for  so  long  as  the 
officer  holds  the  necessary  diplomas,  and  there 
is  nothing  positively  known  to  be  objectionable 
in  the  selection,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
private  motives  for  the  appointment  can  be  too 
closely  inquired  into,  or  become  known;  and, 
altogether,  he  may  be  a very  fit  and  proper 
person  for  the  position,  if  such  an  officer 
were  really  required  for  carrying  out  the  sanitary 
improvements  of  rural  districts;  but  my 
experience  is  decidedly  against  this. 

I fear  I have  trespassed  too  far  npon  your 
space  on  the  present  occasion;  but  the  subjeot 
is  of  great  and  growing  importance ; and 
although  I have  felt  it  necessary  to  allude  to 
special  instances  of  abuse  of  or  misdirected 
patronage,  I bare  endeavoured  to  avoid  any 
personal  allusions  which  can  possibly  be  iden- 
tified by  any  but  those  immediately  concenied; 
aud  we  have  some  very  high  authority  for 
clothing  facts  and  living  persons  in  the  garb  of 
fiction. 

I have  only  to  add,  on  looking  over  the  above, 
that  I must  entirely  disclaim  any  intention  of 
associating  or  identifying  jobbery  in  the  same 
quarter  from  which  I have  drawn  my  illustra- 
tions of  the  evils  arising  from  the  present  system 
of  appointing  medioal  officers  for  large  districts. 

I have  known  both  evils  to  exist,  and  therefore 
allude  to  them  ; but  I do  not  wish  or  intend  that 
it  should  in  any  way  be  considered  that  these 
are  derived  from  the  same  source,  or  exist  in 
the  same  locality. 

Nottingham.  S.  Castlk  Gant. 


ASSOCIATED  ART  INSTITUTE. 

Sib, — In  turoiog  out  some  papers  the  other  day  I oame 
upon  several  numbers  of  “ Papers  read  before  the 
Members  of  the  Associated  Art  Institute.  Session  69 
and  70.” 

I find  on  reference  that  I was  that  year  entrusted  with 
the  distribution  to  the  members  of  (be  session's  papers,  and 
that  these  now  in  my  possession  aro  the  balance  remaining 
after  such  distribution  was  made.  * 

As  there  are  many  connected  with  architecture  and  art 
who  would  no  doubt  be  glad  of  a copy,  and  as  the  papers 
are  by  well-known  names  and  the  Society  is  now  defunct, 
may  I beg  your  insertion  of  these  few  lines  stating  that  a 
copy  can  he  had  upon  application  addressed  as  below 
•l.^  r,  . , ^ STBPHBa-  B.  Phillips, 

JYo,  10  Baker-sirtei  Boriman-iquart, 
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THE  ORNAMENTATION  AND  MOULDINGS 
OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr.  E.  Sii  ARi’E  sendsua  the  Becondinstalment  of 
what  promises  to  be,  when  completed,  an  almost 
exhaustive  iliostration*  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  period  of  late  Norman-Gothic, 
which  he  has  named  the  “Transitional.”  We 
have  boforo  pointed  out  the  advantage  to  be 
di'i'ived  from  the  study  of  this  verypeculiar  and 
interesting  phase  in  the  development  of  our 
national  architecture,  in  which  the  ornament, 

80  essentially  architectural  and  conventional  in 
character,  suggests  new  motives  for  the  modern 
designer,  even  by  means  of  specimens  which  in 
their  oiiginal  form  are  crude,  and  sometimes 
uncouth  in  treatment  and  proportion,  but  which 
might  serve  as  a basis  for  very  rehned  effects  in 
ornament.  The  variety  given  to  one  typo_  of 
decoration,  the  scallop,  is  in  itself  instructive, 
suggesting  to  us  how  much  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  original  design  upon  received  types  of 
ornament,  without  always  looking  out  for 
something  entirely  “original,” — a thing  which 
in  fact  exists  much  less,  either  in  ancient  or  m 
modern  architecture,  than  many  people  suppose. 
The  method  of  playing  with  the  “scallop 
foatui'e  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  capitals 
from  Amncy  St.  Mary  (pi.  11),  which,  however, 
are  certainly  more  curious  than  beautiful  j iu 
t^ie  upper  capital  from  Romsey  Church  (pi.  12), 

with  itscuriouslittle  triple  buds  fringing  thepoints 

of  the  scallops  ; and  in  those  from  Bibury  Church 
(pi.  13). t These  latter  are  particularly  inter- 
escing,  for  we  cannot  have  a doubt  that  we  here 
see  the  origin  of  the  little  turned  back  volute  so 
common  in  the  LateTransitionalleaf-oapital,  and 
its  development  out  of  the  scallop  ornament. 
These  are  both  from  the  north  arcade  of  the 
iiavej  in  one  of  the  subordinate  capitals  in  the 
right-hand  pier  the  leaf  wraps  round  tbe  _ lower 
part  of  the  scallops,  the  point  of  it  coming  iip 
into  the  angle  between  the  semicircnlar  disks  iu 
which  they  terminate  ; in  the  largercapitaluf  the 
same  pier  a large  bold  leaf  of  the  Late  Transitional 
type  curls  up  in  a similar  manner,  with  the  point 
rounding  into  a disk,  which  evidently  represents 
the  front  of  the  scallop  with  the  circle  com-  i 
pleted.  It  only  requires  to  reduce  this  disk  a I 
little  in  size  and  hollow  it  out,  to  have  the 
characteristic  little  backward  curl  of  the  Tran- 
sitional  leaf  precisely. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  some  of  the  details  of 
these  Transitional  capitals,  what  wo  should  now 
call  the  Gothic  spirit  of  treatment  is  almost 
absent,  and  the  capitals  present  that  more  thin, 
regular,  formal  design  of  fillets  and  enclosed 
panels  which  in  feeling  assimilates  to  Classic 
work.  This  is  observable  particularly  in  some 
i>f  the  caps  in  the  lar^e  pier  from  the  nave  of 
Worcester  (pi.  8),  and  in  those  from  St.  Cuth- 


progressive  series  of  arched  mouldings,  from  the 
■■  Transitional”  to  the  “Rectilinear”  period  (to 
adopt  the  author’s  nomenclatnre)  ; the  first  series 
consists  of  the  mouldings  of  pier  arches,  and  the 
second  exhibits  door  arches.  The  method  of 
distingnishing  the  various  periods  by  printing  in 
different  colours,  which  Mr.  Sharpe  initiated  some 
time  since,  is  consistently  retained,  and  very 
much  facilitates  the  easy  aud  comprehen- 
sive classification  of  the  contents ; and  the 
system  of  dividing  the  mouldings  iuto  sections 
according  to  the  jointing,  and  where  necessary 
printing  one  section  under  or  beside  another, 
enables  large  mouldings  of  many  orders,  such  as 
the  singular  south  doorway  from  Kirton,  to  he 
given  without  any  diminution  of  scale,  and 
without  (except  in  one  instance)  the  incon- 
veuience  of  folded  plates.  This  is  a very 
important  point,  for  as  every  one  who  has  studied 
aud  drawn  mouldings  knows,  a large  scale  is 
very  desirable  in  their  delineation  ; and  in  the 
comparison  of  different  mouldings,  uniformity  of 
scale  is  almost  a sine  qiid  non.  Iu  the  present 
work,  the  whole  of  the  mouldings  are  to  a 
uniform  scale  of  one-third  the  real  size,  which, ^ 
when  carefully  drawn  out,  is,  for  purposes  of 
study,  almost  equal  to  full-size  sectious,  aud 
much  more  manageable. 

We  may  have  more  to  say  in  regard  to  this  pub- 
lication on  a future  occasion,  but  it  would  be  per- 
haps  most  fitting  to  defer  any  more  detailed 
commentary  till  the  completion  of  wluit,  if  it  is 
carried tbroughontin  thesame  style, will  certainly 
bo  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  work  on  the 
subject  which  has  appeared  iu  this  country. 


INDIAN  ARCHITECTURE, 

AND  THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  GLASS, 
TERRA-COTTA  AND  PORCELAIN.* 

A GREAT  deal  of  the  earliest  architecture  and 
ornament  of  India  is,  like  that  of  other  countries, 
rude,  coarse,  and  quaint,  but  with  characters 
that  are  duo  chiefly  to  the  climate  and  natural 
features  of  the  country,  which  give  a peculiar 
nationality  and  individuality  which  are  purely 
Oriental. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  that  are  made  on 
I the  mind  by  a careful  inspection  of  these  early 
records  of  Art  in  India,  is  that  simplicity  of 
form  at  first  pervaded  most  of  the  styles,  and 
that  there  was  an  inherent  love  of  Nature,  and 
a desire  to  represent  by  sculpture  scenes  or 
events,  and  persons  who  took  a part  in  them, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
occurred.  Marks  of  gradual  improvement  are 
obvious  in  both  the  sculptures  and  figures,  until 
the  periods  when  complexity,  elaboration  of 
detail,  and  profuseness  of  ornament,  took  the 
place  of  some  of  the  grand  simplicity  that 
characterised  the  works  of  the  early  Buddhist 
sculptors  aud  architects,  who  took  a just  aud 


bert,  Wells,  and  from  Whitchurch,  view  of  the  relative  value  of  simplicity, 

plate.  Wo  have  seen  now  ideas  fur  capitals  m a I , _ ^ form,  and  appropriate  ornament, 

“ • • — • .ItjIo  wLif'E  ^rf'.rv  jiinrh  i , , ’ . . , . . 

suited  to  ennanoe, 


modern  Bank  in  Classic  style,  which  very 
recalled  these. 

Among  the  larger  examples  are  a very  fine 
pier-capital  from  Jedburgh  Abbey,  the  west 
doorway  (south  aisle)  of  Lincoln,  the  south  door- 
ways of  Kirton  and  Aswarby  ; the  latter  a 
peculiar  instance  of  the  passage  from  Transi- 
tional towards  what  is  generally  called  Early 
English,  with  a simple  form  of  the  “ dog-tooth” 
on  ament,  combined  with  zigzags.  The  capitals 
also  present  the  budding  type  of  Early  English 
foliage  in  a very  simple  and  naive  form. 

The  drawings  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
style  and  execution,  and  are  up  to  the  usual 
standard  of  excellence  which  has  characterised 
the  illustrations  of  English  architecture  pub- 
lished under  Mr.  Sharpe’s  direction. 

We  have  on  a previous  occasion  noticed  the 
I arlier  numbers  of  another  woik+  in  which  Mr. 
I^llarpe  is  illustrating,  on  the  complete  and 
orderly  system  of  arrangement  which  he  has 
adopted,  the  whole  series  of  mouldings  of  the 
viiiiouB  styles  of  English  architecture.  The 
third  number,  which  has  recently  appeared,  con- 
tains  si-xty  plates,  and  exhibits  two  complete 


* The  Ornamentation  of  the  Transitional  Period  of 
Prilish  Architecture,  A.D.  1115—1190.  By  Edmund 
t-'liarpe,  M.A.  No.  II.,  Part  I.,  20  plates.  London 
P.  k F.  N.  Spun. 

+ tVe  supply  thesel  numbers  from  the  index ; tin 
p'utes  in  the  copy  sent,  as  in  several  works  of  a similar 
cUss  lately  sent  to  us,  are  unnumbered.  Probably  this 
omission  ansea  from  a desire  to  put  new  works  in  the 
hands  of  the  press  as  soon  as  possible  ; but  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  it  greatly  increases  the 
difficulty  of  giving  i references  to  special  plates  in 
reviewing. 

X The  hlouldings  of  the  Six  Periods  of  British  Archi- 
tecture, from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation.  No.  III., 
Sixty  Plates.  Londou  ; E.  & F.  N,  Spon. 


The  pottery  of  the  Neilgherries  is  evidently  ' 
of  older  date  and  of  a ruder  period  than  that  of 
Salem  and  of  Coimbatore.  Some  of  the  latter  is 
very  like  the  pottery  of  the  Greek  and  Etruscan 
periods.  Largo  collections  of  these  antiquities  / 
have  been  sent  to  the  Indian  Museum,  and.,' 
other  museums  at  Madras  and  at  the  Neilglier-'- 
ries,  and  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Madras  1 
Government  to  trace  the  origin,  aud  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  the  dates  of  these  sculptures 
and  antiquities.  The  quaintness  of  tho  head- 
dresses of  the  figures,  with  the  hair  as  a chignon,' 
sometimes  on  the  top,  at  other  times  on  one  side, . 
and  occasionally  in  the  form  of  a horn,  point  to 
early  periods  of  history. 

We  now  come  to  the  Buddhist  period,  when'? 
some  taste  and  refinement  were  introduced,  and 
when  snake  worship,  though  still  tolerated,  was 
evidently  supplanted  by  a purer  form  of  worship,! 
and  by  sculpture  and  architecture  of  better 
descriptions.  The  square,  the  circle,  the  pyramid, 
and  the  triangle,  were  the  first  forms  selected 
for  the  basis  of  architecture,  and  with  the  Early 
Buddhists  each  of  these  forms  had  a symbolical 
meaning  ; thus,  the  square,  from  its  solidity,  was 
supposed  to  be  typical  of  the  earth  5 the  circle, 
of  water;  the  pyramid,  of  air  ; and  the  triangle, 
of  fire.  To  this  the  followers  of  Buddha  added 
a fifth  element,  namely,  tho  winds,  as  distinct: 
from  air,  and  the  symbol  which  they  selected 
was  a crescent.  Much  of  the  early  architecture 
of  India  consisted  of  cave  temples  and  sculptured 
rocks,  some  of  them  of  a gigantic  size,  and  ot 
hard  granite  or  gneiss,  a few  of  magnesian  lime.i 
stone,  and  others  of  sandstone.  The  latter  havei 
in  most  instances,  suffered  from  the  weather' 
and  the  forms  and  outlines  have  been  nearly  ob- 1 
Hterated,  while  those  in  magnesian  limestone,  poti 
stone, and  chlorite, or  serpentine  rocks,  are  almost 
invariably  sharp  and  in  good  preservation,  wbilt  i 
tho  rocks  containing  magnesia  have  becomi 
harder  by  exposure,  although  these  rocks  are 
generally  soft,  tough,  and  cheesy  when  first 
quarried.  Some  of  the  granites  have  becomi 
corroded  on  the  surface,  from  the  decay  of  thi 
felspar  and  mica.  Our  architects  rnay  learn, 
some  useful  lessons  from  the  examination  of  th< 
old  cave  temples  aud  early  Buddhist  and  Jail 
temples  in  India,  as  many  of  these  have  with 
stood  the  ravages  of  time  and  weather  for  porioC' 
varying  from  800  to  2,400  years,  while  some  c 
the  sandstones  employed  in  our  cathedrals  an 
public  buildings  have  not  lasted  for  more  tbal 
two  or  three  centuries.  The  sandstones  of  th 
Oolite  period,  I believe,  have  proved  to  botljr 
worst ; but  some  of  those  of  the  Trias,  or  Ne' 
Red,  and  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone  and  Devonis 
formations,  have  not  proved  so  durable  as  tboi 
of  the  true  Carboniferous  periods.  And  in  th 
respect  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  tho  Lothian 
are,  perhaps,  more  favoured  with  good  durah 
buildiug-stones  than  most  other  countries. 

One  reason  why  the  buildings  are  in  bett 
preservation  than  those  of  Great  Britain  i 
because  the  climate  is  drier,  and  mists  ai 
frosts  are  of  rare  occurrence.  There  is  01 
class  of  rocks,  however,  that  corrodes  perha-. 

India  than  elsewhere,  aud  that  is  tl 


but  not  to  encumber  or 
distract  attention  from  the  story  to  be  told. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  quaint  rock 

sculptures  of  India  are  the  underground  vaults  1 more  — v 1 - 

and  cave  temples,  with  roughly-hewn  represen-  pure  limestone  and  marbles,  which  are  clissoivu 
tations  of  men  and  animals,  recently  brought  to  slightly  on  the  surface  by  _ heavy  ^rains,  ai| 
light  by  the  late  Mr.  Breeks,  Commissioner  of 


the  Neilgherries,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Metz,  of  the 
Gorman  Lutheran  Mission,  aud  by  Mr.  Longley, 
Collector  of  Salem,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips. 
These  are  not  decidedly  cave  temples,  but  they 
bear  some  resemblanceto  them  in  their  s'  ructure 
and  arrangements,  as  some  of  the  rude  sculptures 
are  on  the  solid  rock,  while  others  are  on  separate 
slabs,  of  no  great  size,  placed  erect,  and  in 
straight  lines  ; and  others  project  at  right  angles, 
dividing  the  cave  into  partitions.  In  some  locali- 
ties the  whole  stractnre  is  subterranean,  and 
covered  by  a huge  flat  mass  of  rock  from  11  ft. 
to  13  ft.  iu  length  by  8 ft.  in  breadth,  and  from 
8 in.  to  10  in.  in  thickness.  These  sculptures 
belong  evidently  to  very  early  periods  when  the 
worship  of  serpents  and  of  the  sun  and  moon 
were  common.  Along  with  the  sculptures  have 
been  found  antique  pottery  of  very  quaint  forms, 
consisting  of  culinary,  domestic,  and  other  ves- 
sels, cinerary  urns,  containing  bones  and  teeth 
of  men,  women,  and  horses ; gold  ornaments  of 
considerable  value,  bracelets  of  cornelian,  quartz, 
and  felspar,  cut,  polished,  and  occasionally  inlaid 
with  a very  bard  enamel;  tools  and  implements 
of  iron  and  bronze,  and  some  very  delicate  and 
tasteful  bronze  vessels  of  elegant  shapes  and  of 
pure  forma. 


* From  a lecture  delixereil  to  the  Edinburgh  Architec-  2 400  years  a°'0,  and  also  at.  manavuini'w'.’-  • 
toal  A>.oci>lion,  on  the  27tb  ot  Moj,  by  Alex.  Hunter,  | Coopnm,  twcnly-foar  to  thirty-t 


become  full  of  pinholes.  The  Hindoo^  buildel 
are  well  aware  of  this,  and  of  the  relative  due. 
bility  of  building  rocks  ; this  they  have  learni 
from  an  examination  of  their  old  buildingl 
and  in  describing  these  we  must  remember  thi* 
about  2, COO  years  ago  civilisation  had  made  fE| 
greater  strides  in  India,  Japan,  and  China  th  1, 
in  Europe,  and  that  even  before  the  times  :.j 
Phidias  and  Praxitiles,  Callimachus,  Scopas,  a,t 
Callicrates,  men  had  lived,  died,  and  been  f(- 
gotten  in  India,  but  they  had  left  sculptured  ;l 
the  rocks,  marks  and  evidences  of  thought,  trf 
prove  that  the  artists  and  sculptors  were  iu  ti| 
habit  of  studying  from  nature,  and  executiif 
with  considerable  skill  and  taste,  sublime,  grarf 
and  simple  conceptions,  that  prove  the  existent 
of  an  elevated  and  refined  taste,  even  inve. 
remote  periods  of  antiquity.  Unfortunate;; 
although  some  ot  these  sculptures  are  in  gc 
preservation,  several  of  them  have  suffered  frt . 
the  wanton  and  ruthless  hammer  of  the  C( 
quering  or  succeeding  races,  who  showed  th 
contempt  for  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Bil 
dhists  and  Jains,  and  tried  to  substitute  by  foi^' 
or  by  fire  and  sword  other  forms  of  religil 
Thus  in  some  localities,  as  Bijanuggnj  ;) 
Humpee,  which  was  the  great  centre  of  cl 
Hindoo  dynasties  of  Southern  India  from  t 
thirteenth  century,  back  to  the  time  of^  Aso 
:,40O  years  ago,  and  also  at.  Mabavellipoor-'' 
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miles  floath  of  Madras,  we  see  the  remains  of 
ruined  cities,  cave  temples,  rock-out  temples, 
monolithic  temples  of  a considerable  size, 
Buddhist  baths  and  monasteries,  Brahminical 
pagodas,  and,  lastly,  Mahomedan  tombs  and 
mosques,  built  out  of  the  debris,  and  with  the 
very  pillars  and  stones  of  the  old  Hindoo  temples, 
but  finished  off  with  the  domes  and  minarets  of 
the  East  conquerors.  Amongst  the  ruins  are 
also  to  be  found  inscriptions  on  rooks  and  stones 
in  eight  different  languages,  some  of  which 
oannot  be  deciphered, — a strange  and  startling 
parody  on  the  mutability  of  human  affairs. 

In  wandering  through  some  of  these  old, 
ruined  cities,  there  is  a great  deal  that  reminds 
as  of  the  times  of  Solomon,  and  that  carries 
as  back  to  oven  earlier  dates;  for  it  has  been 
iBoertained  that  both  the  ground-plan,  the 
oeaaurernents,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
juildings  correspond  with  those  of  Solomon's 
jl^ple,  there  being  also  a Holy  of  Holies  and 
|in  oracle,  and  that  the  very  idolatries  that 
loshua  warned  the  Israelites  to  avoid  were  in. 
Iroduced  and  encouraged,  as  the  worship  of 
:nakes  or  serpents,  the  golden  calf,  and  of 
images  of  stone  and  wood,  and  of  the  sun  and 
jaooQ  j but  the  most  startling  of  all  is  the  fact 
hat  there  are  numerous  stones  set  up,  and 
I'illars  and  rocks  with  inscriptions  and  edicts 
If  Asoka  and  of  others  who  propagated  the 
iladdhist  religion.  Now,  it  is  a strange  coinci. 
ence  about  this  religion,  that  it  is  the  nearest 
Ifiproach  to  Christianity ; that  there  were  ten 
ommandmenta  ; and  that  the  religion  was  one 
f toleration,  of  peace,  and  goodwill,  that  recom- 
(lended  itself  so  strongly  to  the  nations  of  the 
(ut  that  for  upwards  of  2,000  years  there  have 
sen  more  followers  of  this  than  of  any  other 
liligion. 

1 1 shall  draw  yonr  attention  to  the  simplioity 
id  grandeur  of  some  of  the  architectural 
(5tail8  which  I have  alluded  to.  The  base  of 
«es6  early  temples  was  a square,  supposed  to 
j)  typical  of  the  solidity  of  the  earth.  This  is 
ell  seen  in  the  temples  at  Mahavellipooram 
lid  at  Humpee,  Wurungul,  and  at  Biohookindab. 
ji  the  latter  place  the  square  is  surmounted  by 
;.0  triangle,  typical  of  fire.  This  was  after- 
gards  raised  into  a pyramidal  form,  in  which  we 
e it  in  the  goprnms  of  modern  pagodas.  The 
•ole  was  'supposed  to  be  typical  of  the  sea  or 
liter,  and  the  crescent  was  supposed  to  indi- 
:it0  air  or  the  winds. 

^The  sculptures  in  the  oave  temples  and  on  the 
iks  of  this  period  are  also  very  grand  and 
tposing,  and  some  of  them  tell  their  story  with 
liremarkablo  energy  and  simplicity;  one,  for 
ktance,  that  I show  you  from  the  seven 
igodas  of  Mahavellipooram,  is  supposed  to  be 
I'epresentation  of  the  spread  of  the  Buddhist 
iugion,  of  which  I gave  a description  in  a 
nture  which  I delivered  in  Madras  about  cwo 
irs  ago,  shortly  after  we  had  made  some 
'jjavations  and  discoveries.  In  the  same 
t'inity  is  also  a very  grand  sculpture  illustra- 
ie  of  a scene  described  in  the  “ Rig  Veda,” 

- ely  translated  and  published  by  Max  Jliiller. 
rl  was  in  hopes  that  I should  have  been 
«:o  to  show  you  a complete  set  of  photo, 
.iphs  of  several  grand  Buddhist  sculptures, 

•'.t  we  took  in  India,  but  they  have  not 
lived  by  this  mail.  I may  mention  that  they 
» ro  taken  for  the  Madras  Government ; but 
1 in  show  you  some  of  the  ornaments  of  this 
I of  the  succeeding  Jain  periods,  which  are 
I y rich  and  tasteful,  and  it  will  probably 
lirest  you  to  know  that  the  last  two  lectures 
! ich  I delivered  in  Edinburgh,  before  the 
1 ?al  Society  of  Arts,  on  wood  carving  in 
nia,  and  on  works  in  precious  metals,  led 
r ny  receiving  orders  for  45i.  for  the  purchase 
I.:artioles  similar  to  those  exhibited,  and  of 
tlikographs  of  antiquities  and  ornaments. 

' 38ra.  W.  Marshall  & Co.,  jewellers,  24,  Princes, 
r.  let,  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  Indian 
Miufactures  in  silver,  copper,  beder-ware,  and 
88,  that  they  gave  me  an  order  for  a good 

• .ection  of  them  to  be  procured  from  Madras  ; 

I Mr.  Cadell,  the  late  collector  of  the  Tanjore 

■net,  has  offered  to  procure  the  articles. 
iBrs.  John  Millar  & Co.,  2,  South  St.  Andrew. 

I '©t,  have  been  so  much  interested  with  the 
' Qty  of  the  Indian  patterns  of  the  Buddhist 
, Jain  periods  that  they  have  commenced  to 

• ly  them  to  the  decoration  of  glass. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  FIREPROOF 
CONSTRUCTION. 

A ruRTHER  experiment,  to  test  the  effioiency 
of  the  fireproof  construction  adopted  at  the 
building  now  in  course  of  erection  near  the 
Mansion  House,  for  the  National  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  took  place  last  week  at  Messrs. 
Easton  & Anderson’s  works,  Erith. 

The  furnace  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  the 
teat  was  similar  to  that  used  for  the  first  experi- 
ment, the  length  being  14  ft.  9 in.,  and  the  width 
4 ft.  9 in.  internally.  The  top  of  the  furnace 
was  built  to  resemble  the  brick-arohed  flooring 
now  being  carried  out  at  the  new  building.  The 
girder  was  also  a counterpart  of  some  of  those 
now  being  used,  and  it  was  lined  with  fire-clay 
lumps  precisely  in  the  manner  adopted  at  the 
building.  A coat  of  plastering  was  also  applied 
to  the  fire-clay  to  represent  that  which  will  form 
a finished  surface  to  the  beams  in  the  actual 
work. 

It  was  proposed  to  subject  the  girder  thus 
protected  to  the  action  of  a continuous  flame 
one  hour  and  a half,  and  a smouldering  heat  for 
twenty-four  hours,  this  being  considered  a test 
equal  to  the  largest  fire  that  could  exist  in  any 
one  spot.  The  top  of  the  furnace  was  loaded 
with  five  tons  of  pig-iron,  equally  distributed, 
which,  with  the  weight  of  the  arches  added,  is 
equivalent  to  a floor-load  of  nearly  3 owt.  to  the 
foot  superficial.  This  weight  caused  a deflection 
in  the  girder  of  of  an  inch  in  the  cencre. 
The  fire  was  lighted  at  one  o’clock,  and  the  de. 
flection  of  the  girder  at  the  centre  was  noted  at 
intervals. 

At  three  o’clock  the  firo  was  put  out,  and  a 
stream  of  water  was  brought  to  play  upon  the 
beam.  At  half-past  three  one-half  the  upper 
part  of  the  furnace  was  removed ; further  water 
was  applied,  and  the  load  taken  off.  The  girder 
then  showed  a deflection  of  three-eighths  of  an 
inch.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  following  day  the 
deflection  bad  reduced  to  ^ of  an  inch,  and  the 
girder  has  since  regained  its  straight  form. 

The  whole  of  the  fireclay  was  fbund  upon  the 
girder  precisely  as  when  first  put  on,  and  it  was 
quite  uninjured. 

The  heat  of  the  furnace  was  so  great  that  the 
brickwork  forming  the  side  was  forced  one  of  its 
upright  position,  and  caused  the  girder  to  tilt 
slightly  on  one  side,  thus  placing  the  beam  at  a 
greater  disadvantage.  It  is  stated  that  in  the 
construction  of  the  building  suoh  a possibility  is 
provided  against  by  the  thrust  of  the  arohes  being 
counteracted  the  one  by  the  other. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  was  considered 
extremely  satisfactory,  and  gave  evidence  that 
the  building  near  the  Mansion  House  is  con. 
atiTicted  upon  a system  which  would  fight  a good 
fight  with  a fire. 


WORMS  IN  THE  WOOD. 

8, —Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  a wash  to 
Torms  in  American  birch,  they  having  got  very  much 
the  fittings  of  a chapel  ? j. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  DUBLIN. 

Sir, — The  system  of  co-operation— or,  as  the 
late  John  Stuart  Mill  expresses  it  in  that  compre- 


hensive  chapter  on  the  ‘‘  Probable  Future  of  the 
Working  Classes,”  in  his  "Principles  of  Political 
Economy,” — “ the  association  of  the  labourers 
with  the  capitalist,” — is  beginniug  to  make  its 
appearance  in  one  or  two  large  firms  in  con- 
nexion with  the  building  trade  of  Dublin,  and 
therefore  deserves  a passing  notice,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  bring  it  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
artizan. 

By  quoting  from  a work  published  as  far  back 
as  1848,  which  sets  forth  an  instructive  account 
of  the  success  of  a Paris  employer,  who  for 
many  years  practised  the  system,  Mr.  Mil!  has 
touched  upon  a subject  which  well  deserves  the 
attention,  even  though  tardy,  of  both  employers 
and  employed.  The  writer  of  this  work  states, 
on  the  authority  of  the  experimentalist  himself, 
" That  the  increased  zeal  of  the  workpeople 
continued  to  be  a full  compensation  to  him,  even 
in  a pecuniary  sense,  for  the  share  of  profit 
which  he  renounced  in  their  favour.”* 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  complaint, — 
nay,  of  continual  murmuring,  on  the  part  of 
daily  operatives  in  general,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  stimulants  to  fresh  demands  for  higher 
wages, — is  the  rapid  accumulation  of  riches, 
which,  they  observe,  is  the  result  of  their 
masters’  efforts  in  a few  years. 

Taking  the  building  trade  in  Dublin  alone  into 
consideration,  it  is  noticeable  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  that  the  workman  of  to-day  who 


Vide  “ Prinoiplei 

Mill,  p.  463. 


of  Politicftl  Economy,"  by  J.  S. 


is  fortunate  enough  to  procure  as  much  capital 
as  will  enable  him  to  execute  one  job  by  contract, 
seldom  fails  to  advance  so  far  as  to  become  a 
thriving  employer  in  a comparatively  short  space 
of  time.  It  is  not  because  of  his  good  fortune 
in  becoming  an  employer,  or  being  able  to  sustain 
himself  in  that  position,  that  makes  his  late 
follows  in  the  ranks  look  on  with  dissatisfaction, 
but  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  is  able 
to  make  money,  and  because  they  are  compelled 
to  contribute  so  much  of  their  industry  for  the 
use  of  the  capital  which  he  commands.  Now, 
as  all  cannot  become  employers,  a change  to 
alleviate  the  discontent  at  present  so  wide- 
spread  is,  at  least,  something  desirable,  and  the 
system  which  admits  the  workman  to  a share  in 
the  profits  of  the  capitalist  seems  to  be  a good 
plan,  and  would  soon  become  a popular  remedy 
for  the  general  discontent.  By  its  adoption,  too, 
a direct  and  effective  blow  would  be  struck 
at  the  vexatious  and  pernicious  practice  of 
strikes,  and  tho  operations  of  trade  unions 
would  be  confined  to  the  advancement  of  the 
working-man’s  moral  and  social  condition.  If 
all  employers  were  compelled  by  law  or  by 
custom  to  renounce  some  of  their  profits  in 
favour  of  their  workmen  in  addition  to  their 
wages,  it  would  increase  the  general  coo. 
tent  of  employers  and  employed,  and  con- 
fer a lasting  benefit  npon  the  country  at 
large;  for,  at  present,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Mr..  Mill, — "Tho  working  classes  have  taken 
their  interests  into  their  own  hands,  and  are  per- 
petually showing  that  they  think  the  interests  ol 
their  employers  not  identical  with  their  own,  but 
opposite  to  them.”  It  is  a notable  fact,  as  Mr. 
Mill  also  remarks,  that,  at  present,  the  workman 
is  inclined  to  give  the  very  least  amount  of  work 
m his  power  in  return  for  as  much  as  he  can 
possibly  obtain  in  the  shape  of  wages.  This 
practice  is  caused  by  the  non-existence  of  en- 
couraging  the  workman  by  any  substantial  recog. 
nition  of  faithful  services  conscientiously  ren- 
dered, and  the  belief  on  the  workman’s  part, 
whether  erroneous  or  not,  that  no  matter  how 
little  be  gives  in  return  for  his  day’s  pay,  his 
employer  seems  to  lose  nothing  in  the  end,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  increases  in  prosperity  year  by 
year.  His  labour  is  not  given  willingly,  bat  like 
drops  of  his  blood,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  often 
thought  necessary,  when  one  or  two  men  are 
set  to  work,  that  a third  must  be  employed  to 
keep  them  from  idling.  The  practice  of  reward- 
ing the  operative  by  presenting  him  with  a 
bonus,  in  addition  to  his  wages,  of  so  much  per 
cent,  payable  out  of  the  yearly  profits,  has  been 
in  existence  for  some  time  in  Dublin,  but  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  would  appear  to  be  at 
present  only  an  experiment,  as  it  is  in  one 
instance  confined  to  a portion  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  establishment  where  it  was  first 
introduced,  and  but  imperfectly  carried  out. 

When  the  master  has  made  his  contract  with 
a customer,  a certain  time  is  allowed  by  him  for 
the  execution  of  the  job,  and  if  the  workman  is 
able  to  perform  his  task  in  less  than  the  allotted 
period,  he  is  entitled  to  a bonus,  but  not  equal 
to  the  whole  value  of  the  time  he  has  gained  ; 
but  only  to  a per-centage  of  that  time,  if  the 
profits  of  the  establishment  have  increased 
beyond  what  the  employer  thinks  himself  en- 
titled  to  upon  his  capital. 

This  system  will  be  seen  at  the  first  view  as 
open  to  objection  ; for  if  the  time  allowed  by  the 
master  is  not  thought  sufficient  for  the  proper 
execution  of  the  work,  which  often  occurs,  it  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  operative  less  careful, 
and  inferior  workmanship  is  the  natural  conse- 
queuoe.  Another  cause  of  complaint  amongst 
the  workmen  under  this  system  is,  that  as  the 
books  of  the  establishment  are  made  np  only 
once  or  twice  in  the  year,  the  man  who  contri- 
butes to  the  profits  for  three  months  of  that 
year,  if  he  be  unemployed  through  slackness, 
never  receives  anything,  and  his  quota  goes  to 
enrich  the  master,  or  the  favoured  few  who  may 
be  kept  in  employment  during  the  whole  twelve 
mouths. 

_ This  last  objection  is  at  present  a serious  con- 
sideration  between  the  representatives  of  another 
firm,  who  are  desirous  of  adopting  the  practice 
of  allowing  a yeaidy  bonus  to  be  paid  out  of  tho 
profits,  and  the  officers  of  a local  trade  body. 
The  former,  it  appears,  requested  the  secretary 
of  the  latter  to  supply  them  with  men  at  10  per 
cent,  less  than  the  standard  wages,  and  thna 
embark  a portion  of  their  weekly  pay  in  the 
business  of  the  concern, 

On  the  part  of  the  workmen  I can  affirm  that 
the  majority  think  the  offer  fair  enough,  if  th^ 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  those  who  might  happen 
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to  be  employed  for  a short  time  in  tbe  establisb. 
ment  could  be  got  over,  and  that  the  operatives 
were  allowed  to  have  a voice  in  choosing  a 
Pnperinteiident;  for  very  often,  in  Dublin,  at 
least,  where  the  capitalist  is  not  a thoroughlj 
practical  mar,  incompetent  foremen  are  chosen, 
•whose  management  is  a continual  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction  to  the  workers,  even  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  Bub  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
which  presents  itself  with  tbe  diminution  of  the 
number  of  workmen  at  alack  periods,  the  only 
plan  which  seems  practicable  is  a general  adop- 
tion of  the  system,  so  that,  if  a man  were  em- 
ployed at  three  or  four  different  establishments 
during  the  year,  he  could  call  upon  each  at  the 
end  of  that  time  for  his  share  of  the  proBts  to 
which  he  contributed  for  two,  four,  or  six  months, 
ns  the  case  might  be.  Tbe  plan  certainly 
is  not  new,  except  in  Dublin,  and  as  it  has  been 
adopted  with  gratifying  success  by_  numerous 
capitalists  elsewhere,  those  in  Dublin  who  are 


missioner  had  gone  about  tbe  town  pluming 
himself  on  the  supposition  that  he  bad  been  tbe 
means  of  saving  2501.  of  the  ratepayers’  money  ! 

Tbe  jury  returned  a verdict  that  the  deceased 
died  from  " Typhoid  fever  ” ; and  they  also  said 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  offensive  state  of 
the  ashpit  and  the  privy  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  attacked  with  fever ; and  understanding 
that  the  same  state  of  things  existed  in  other 
parts  of  the  town,  they  requested  the  coroner  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Euncoru  Improvement 
Commissioners  to  the  subject. 

Exemplary  “Improvement  Commissioners" 
these ! 


THE  NEW  COEN  EXCHANGE, 
CAMBETDGE. 

This  building,  the  foundation-stone  of  which, 
..j  we  announced,  was  laid  the  other  day,  is 
to  be  constructed  of  the  white  bricks  of  the 


favourable  to  its  woi 


Tkiii°g  Bkonld  receive  every  locality,  sparingly  relieved  with  atone  terra.ootta 

“ .,  a .. w. -.y-.iiM, Th/a  fir.vlfl  aclonteu  is 


e„eo„rage.e„t.  and  | ^ 


which  would  contribute  to  its  general  adoption. 
There  may  he  found  some  amongst  the  operatives 
whose  prejudices  would  be  hard  to  be  got  over, 
but  as  these,  most  Bingula.r  to  say,  would  be 
mostly  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  men,  the 
opposition  would  not  be  lasting,  since  there  is  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  young  and 
vii'orous  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  who  are  often  heard  to  complain  against 
the  notions  of  their  fathers,  many  of  whom 
think  that  their  used-up  ideas  should  be 
received  with  general  applause.  Infact, it  is  gene^ 

- ...  ii- t r\f  f Ko  Trniinc 


-allyadmitted  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  young 


men  of  the  trades  of  Dubljn  that  the  old  men  ^ 
twenty  years  ago,  with  opinions  of  forty  years 
standing,  are  so  many  stumbling-blocks  to  their 
advancement,  and  it  needs  only  a little  per- 
severance  upon  the  part  of  the  former,  to  set 
them  aside  and  carry  the  day  in  favour  of  reform. 

As  the  example  set  by  others,  and  the  results 
of  their  experiments,  should  be  as  widely  known 
as  possible,  I referthe  reader  -who  takes  an  inte- 
rest  in  the  subject  to  Mr.  Mill's  treatise  on 
Political  Economy,  book  iv.,  cap.  vii.,  page  455, 
where  many  sound  opinions  will  be  found  m 
favour  of  such  a course  as  admitting  workmen 
to  share  in  the  profits  realised.  J.  D. 


THE  FOUL  STATE  OF  EUNCOEN. 

In  a coroner’s  inquiry  on  a fatal  case  of  fever 


snpervening  on  an  accident  to  a railway  employ^, 
a medical  man,  Mr.  F.  M'Dougall,  gave  evidence, 
in  which  he  said  he  could  not  account  at  first  for 
the  fever  svmptoms,  as  the  house  was  always 
kept  very  clean,  and  he  at  length  inquired  about 
the  condition  of  the  ashpit,  and  on  looking  at  it 
found  that  it  was  filled  up  above  the  wall,  aud 
an  opening  had  been  made  with  a fork  against 
the  wall  which  was  behind  tbe  seat,  and  in  it  there 
was  a large  quantity  of  foetid  liquid  matter  from 
which  emanated  very  offensive  smells.  He  asked 
the  wife  of  the  deceased  if  she  had  given  any 
information  about  the  state  of  the  ashpit,  and 
she  said  she  had  told  Mr.  Barker,  the  nuisance 
inspector,  abont  it.  The  deceased  died  of  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  of  a low  type,  following 
an  attack  of  erysipelas  supervening  on  injuries 
received  from  a crushed  arm.  The  witness  had 


Venetian  Gothic,  as  being  well  suited  for  the 
materials  to  be  used.  The  roof  will  be  formed 
of  rolled  iron  ribs,  each  forming  a semicircular 
arch  in  one  span  ; these  ribs  are  being  prepared 
in  Belgium,  where  ironwork  can  now  be  had  at 
prices  not  enhanced  by  strikes  and  combinations 
among  workmen  in  the  coal-pits  and  ironworks. 
They  will  be  shipped  from  Antwerp  to  Wisbech, 
and  floated  to  the  Great  Bridge  in  lighters.  The 
tie-rods  of  the  roof  will  bo  combined  with  gas- 
pipes  and  jets,  so  that  the  building  may  at  night- 
time  be  illuminated  by  transverse  lines  of  light 
upon  the  principle  that  has  been  found  effective 
in  the  galleries  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

The  foundation-stone  is  a block  of  Cornish 
granite,  from  the  Oheesewring  quarry. 

The  site  of  the  new  Exchange  is  in  Wheeler- 
street,  and  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  occupied  by 
the  Priory  of  Friars  Hermit,  and  so  exoavated 
hy  them  and  their  predecessors  to  obtain  gravel 
to  form  cellars,  fishponds,  and  for  other  purposes, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  dig  down  through  the 
previously -disturbed  gi'ound  aud  rubbish  10  ft. 
at  least  in  every  part  before  the  maiden  soil 
could  be  met  with  that  was  sufficiently  solid  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  new  building. 

The  whole  of  the  depth  excavated  has  been 
filled  in  with  concrete  made  of  Cambridge  gravel 
and  hydraulic  lime  from  Barrow-upon-Soar,  in 
Leicestershire. 

Upon  the  concrete,  the  walls  have  already 
been  raised  4 ft.  high  all  round. 


sfcmctnre  impervious  to  external  damp.  Soj 
lasting  are  the  erections  thought  likely  to  bpcnme;i 
that  tbe  leading  objection  brought  against  theml 
is,  that  if  alterations  should  be  needed,  it  will  bri 
almost  impossible  to  make  them.  It  is  underli 
stood  that  Mr.  Hill  was  led  to  make  hia  experi/i 
ments  by  noting  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Peabody  Commissioners  in  some  of  their  reoen': 
erections.  i 

These  views  appear  to  be  very  promising’ 
but  we  should  like  to  know  if  any  skilleci 
assayist  or  analytical  chemist  has  been  con. 
suited  as  to  the  general  chemical  const!: 
tution  of  tbe  furnace-slags.  This  wo  ouraelve 
know,  that  in  many  oases  metallic  snlphurebi 
form  no  small  ingredient  in  the  composition  c; 
metallic  ores  ; and  that  while  tbe  sulphur  r 
extracted  from  the  metal  by  being  attracted  tj 
other  bases,  many  snlphurets  are  liable  to  rci 
slowly  into  oxides  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  b| 
means  of  mere  water  or  damp,  and  this  wonl' 
be  a serions  objection  to  the  use  of  slag  as  .j 
building  material.  | 


liad  large  experience  in  accidents,  but  never 


before  saw  a case  like  the  present  one,  and  was 
at  a loss  to  account  for  the  symptoms  until  he 
became  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  ashpit. 
Persona  suffering  from  accidents  and  open  wounds 
were  liable  to  erysipelas,  and  a person  in  a low 
condition  was  liable  to  take  on  a typhoid  state, 
and  the  deceased  would  not  in  all  probability 
have  suffered  from  tbe  fever  if  be  had  not  been 
in  a low  state  consequent  on  the  injury  to  his 
arm.  He  had  no  hesitatiou  in  saying  that  but  for 
the  attack  of  fever  the  deceased  would  have  been 
going  about  again  in  a few  days. — By  a Juror  : 
The  Improvement  Commissioners,  of  whom  ho  was 
one  had  the  control  of  the  emptying  of  the  ash- 
pits in  the  town,  but  he  could  not  say  whether  oi 
not  they  had  let  the  contract  for  the  nigbc-soil 
at  such  a low  figure  as  to  disable  tbe  man  to 
employ  sufficient  men,  horses,  and  carts  to  do 
tbe  work.  . 

A juror  said  it  was  well  known  m the  town 
that  the  ashpits  in  many  parts  of  it  were  in  a 
fearful  condition,  and  that  the  work  of  emptying 
them  was  very  far  from  being  done  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Tbe  late  contractor  asked  7001.  for  doing 
the  work,  and  the  present  contractor  had  taken 
it  for  4501.,  and  this  was  considered  to  be  such 
an  excellent  arrangement,  that  a certain  Oom- 


UTILTSATION  OF  SLAG  AS  BUILDING 
MATERIAL. 

The  value  of  the  blast-furnace  slag,  t 
abundantly  heaped  in  the  vicinity  of  all  blast 
furnaces,  is  being  again  tested.  Experiments 
in  tbe  North  of  England  have  shown  that  it 
is  capable  of  being  turned  by  suitable 
machinery  into  cubes  for  buildiog.  It  is  now 
believed  that  without  this  preliminary  operation 
blast-furuace  slag  can  be  employed  in  tbe  erec- 
tion  of  tenements.  Trials  that  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  A.  S.  Hill,  one  of  the  members  for  West 
Staffordshire,  have  shown  that,  ground  np  and 
mixed  with  a small  proportion  of  pulverised 
sandstone  and  cement,  it  can  be  used  in  a moist 
concrete  state  in  the  making  of  walls  and  floors  ; 
and  that  the  operations  in  wall-building,  for 
instance,  can  be  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  about 
18  in.  in  height  per  day.  The  interval  is  suffi- 
cient to  allow  tbe  composition  to  set  and  acquire 
consistency.  In  this  way  Mr.  Hill  is  building 
cottages  on  his  estate  at  Oxley  Manor,  Wolver- 
hampton ; and  acting  upon  bis  suggestion,  Sir 
George  Elliott,  the  well-known  colliery  pro- 
prietor,  is  understood  to  have  in  tbe  same  manner 
utilised  blast-furnace  slag  in  the  erection  of  some 
200  miners’  cottages.  Earlier  investigation  by  Mr. 
Hill  showed  that  the  mixture,  subjected  to  heat, 
made  excellent  buildingcubes.  Although  Mr.  Hill 
has  to  convey  tbe  cinders  n considerable  distance, 
yet  his  calculation  is,  that  his  materials  will  coat 
him  just  one-third  less  than  would  result  from 
the  use  of  bricks.  If,  however,  the  erections 
should  be  made  near  to  the  slag-heaps,  then  the 
saving  would  be  much  gi-eater.  From  this  it  is 
concluded  that  all  ironmakiug  districts  contain 
in  their  refuse  cinders  a building  material  of  a 
cheap  and  durable  character,  eminently  adapted 
for  small  dwellrng-ij  that  floors  can  be  laid 
without  either  timber  joists  or  iron  girders,  and 
that  the  erections  not  only  become  pre-eminently 
cleanly,  but  likewise  fireproof,  and  the  whole 


POPE  AND  BLACKSTONE’S  GOTHIC  1 
COMPAEISONS.  , 

The  Shakspearian  drama  and  the  laws  ' 
England  aro  very  dissimilar  subjects,  yet  near 
parallel  passages  may  be  found  in  Pope  ai 
Blackstone,  in  which  tbe  poet  and  the  lawy 
compare  the  drama  and  the  law  to  Got!’ 
architecture.  Pope  concludes  his  preface  to  L 
edition  of  Shakspeare  with  these  words : — ‘-I 
will  conclude  by  saying  of  Shakspeare,  that  wfi 
all  his  faults,  aud  with  all  the  irregularity  of  b‘j 
drama,  one  may  look  upon  hia  works  in  00’.| 
parison  of  those  that  are  more  fioislied  a, 
regular,  as  upon  au  ancient  majestic  pie 
of  Gothic  architecture,  compared  with  a n« 
modern  building  j the  latter  is  more  elegant  a 
glaring,  but  the  former  is  more  strong  a 
solemn.  It  must  be  allowed  that  in  one  of  the 
there  are  materials  enough  to  make  many  of  t 
other.  It  has  much  the  greater  variety,  s 
much  the  nobler  apartments,  though  we  i 
often  conducted  to  them  by  dark,  odd,  and  t 
couth  passages.  Nor  does  the  whole  faili 
strike  us  with  greater  reverence,  though  ms 
of  the  parts  are  childish,  ill  placed,  and  uneqi 
to  its  grandeur.’’ 

Blackstone,  in  hia  “Commentaries,"  spei 
thus  : — “ Our  system  of  remedial  law  reseml 
an  old  Gothic  castle  erected  in  the  daysi 
chivalry,  but  fitted  np  for  a modern  inhabitt: 
The  moated  ramparts,  the  embattled  towers,  a 
the  trophied  halls,  are  magnificent  and  venerali 
but  useless,  and  therefore  neglected.  'j 
inferior  apartments,  now  accommodated  ( 
daily  use,  are  cheerful  and  commodious,  tho; 
their  approaches  may  be  winding  and  diffioulti 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  poet  or  > 
great  lawyer  knew  much  of  Gothic  arcbiteoti 
whatever  he  might  know  of  the  drama.  ' 
Gothic  style  was  in  the  shade  and  deepi 
because  ill. understood  in  the  days  of  Pope  j 
Blackstone,  but  judging  thei  • views  in  the  Bjj 
of  tho  times  in  which  they  lived,  their  Go: 
comparisons  were  nowise  far-fetched.  Hadlij 
lived  to  witness  the  Tichborne  trial  andi 
building  of  the  New  Courts  of  Justice,  l! 
would  have  found  food  for  comparisons  d 
might  be  drawn  with  dramatic  effect  oa:j 
system  of  the  law’s  difficult  windings  andi 
style  that  fits  it  to  a, — t.  ' 


NEW  CEMETEEY  foe  HEADINGLE’/I 
CUM-BUELBY. 

Plans  have  been  selected  for  burial-groti 
at  Lawns  Wood  for  Headingley  and  Burley.;! 
the  chosen  design,  which  is  by  Mr.  G.  Coi: 
architect,  Leeds,  a formal  arrangement  has  :: 
avoided,  both  in  the  laying  out  of  tbe  gnf 
and  tbe  architectural  features.  A witr 
carriage-drive  leads  from  the  gates  and  I 
up  to  the  chapeD,  which  are  placed  about 
yards  from  the  public  road.  From  the  obii 
a walk  is  laid  out  leading  to  the  furthe:' 
tremity  of  the  ground,  and  into  o’her  y 
which  wind  round  the  burial-ground,  leavi 
broad  belt  of  trees  between  them  audr 
boundary-wall.  Other  walks  unite  with  i 
in  various  directions.  The  centre  drive) 
walk  will  divide  the  consecrated  from  th' 
consecrated  ground.  Tbe  chapels  and  lodg 
intended  to  be  built  of  stone,  androofedl 
tiles.  The  chapels  are  placed  at  right  angl 
each  other,  and  are  connected  by  a olo' 
with  arches  supported  on  pillars  on  each; 
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robinp-room  i'b  attached  to  each  chapel.  The 
piacopa!  Chapel  hae  an  octagonal  belfry-turret 
; the  angle  next  the  cloister,  the  lower  part 
>ing  utilised  as  a tool-honse.  The  chapels  are 
>pt  low,  and  have  projecting  eaves,  and  the 
alls  are  buttressed.  They  are  lighted  by 
)inted  windows  on  each  side,  each  of  two 
fhts,  with  circle  within  the  containing  aroh. 
ie  Dissenters’  Chapel  has  a window  of  three 
rhts  in  each  end  gable  5 and  the  Episcopal 
lapel  has  a small  apse  at  tho  end  where  the 
tsk  will  stand.  The  lodge  has  a gabled  roof 
id  mullioned  windows.  The  entrance-gate? 
0 proposed  to  be  framed  of  pitch  pine,  with 
one  piers  and  wing  walls. 


OPENING  OF  SOMERSET  BRIDGE, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

The  new  bridge  which  has  been  erected  over 
e river  Colne,  at  Huddersfield,  has  been  opened 
id  named  by  Lady  Gnendolen  Ramsden.  amid 
ry  goneral  rejoicings.  For  a long  series  of 
are  there  has  only  been  over  the  Colne, 
parating  Moldgreen  from  the  inner  districts 
Huddersfield,  an  old  bridge, — narrow,  with 
arcely  any  footpath,  and  extremely  incon- 
nienb.  Mr.  J.  H.  Abbey,  the  borough  sur- 
yor,  offered  to  prepare  plans  of  a new  bridge, 
d to  undertake  the  general  superintendence  of 
0 work,  and  his  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Long 
idge  Committee,  and  ratified  by  the  General 
oncil.  The  structure  has  been  erected  as 
arly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  original 
jign. 

The  new  bridge  contains  only  one  arch, 
inning  70  ft.,  resting  upon  the  springers  of 

0 abutments,  each  of  which  contains  tons  of 
iterial, — ashlar  stone,  bedded  and  jointed  ; 

1 there  are  thirteen  springers  which  are  so 
Iked  back  that  their  whole  weight  on  each  side 
itbe  abutment  is  brought  into  play  in  resisting 
? pressure  of  the  arch.  The  stones  required 
[form  the  springers  were  such  as  could  not  bo 
nd  in  any  of  the  quarries  in  the  Huddersfield 
itrict,  and  the  contractors  had  therefore  to 
lain  them  from  Horsforth  quarry,  on  the  line 
|.ween  Leeds  and  Harrogate.  The  parapet  is 
Iween  4 fc.  and  6 ft.  high,  and  theooping  stones 

of  Newry  granite.  The  roadway  is  perfectly 
el,  and  the  finished  surface  is  about  6 ft. 
rer  than  the  old  bridge,  so  that  steep  ascents 
' avoided.  The  carriage-way  is  30  ft.  wide, 
(1  it  has  been  laid  with  3i  in.  Carvarvon 
inite  setts  j and  on  each  side  of  tho  roadway 
ire  is  a footpath  9 ft.  wide. 

.Ir.  Abbey  has  performed  the  part  of  engineer 
Iwell  as  surveyor  ; Messrs.  Graham  were  the 
j-tractors  j and  Mr.  Redfearn  was  the  olerk 
works. 

i»7hat  the  actual  cost  will  be  it  is  impossible  to 
i,  but  it  will  be  over  12,0001.,  we  are  told. 


HE  PROPOSED  NEW  TOWN-HALL  AT 
WOOLWICH. 

'he  Woolwich  Local  Board  have  determined 
r.ake  action  with  reference  to  the  erection  of 
0w  town-hall,  which,  as  has  already  been 
jted  in  the  Builder,  a private  company  propose 
jibuild.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  last 
Lk,  the  subject  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
•ghes,  who  maintained  that  it  would  be  much 
>ter  for  the  Board  to  take  up  the  matter  than 
Heave  it  to  a private  company.  Mr.  Hughes’s 
jposal  was  that  a town-ball  should  be  erected 
'able  of  accommodating  1,000  persons.  He 
nerved  that  in  a few  years  many  of  the  Board's 
)'i8  would  expire,  and  as  the  local  taxation  was 
«]Qt  being  reduced  by  the  rating  of  Govern- 
ijit  property,  the  money  could  easily  be  bor- 
red  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  . 
'.'he  Publio  Works  Commissioners,  repayable, 
principal  and  interest,  over  twenty  years. 

(observed  that  the  site  on  which  the  preseut 
and  Board’s  offices  stood  was  freehold,  and 
a new  town-hall  might  be  erected  on  the 
*;ie-yard,  the  present  hall  being  retained  for 
idler  meetings.  They  wanted  such  a hall,  and 
y'yonld  be  a credit  to  the  town  and  to  the 
•rd. 

t,a  tho  course  of  a disonssion  on  the  subject, 

' 8 members  objected  to  the  proposal  on  the 
: and  that  the  rates  were  at  present  rather 
: 1 J and  the  chairman  thought  the  project  was 
^ oiatare,  as  a company  of  spirited  individuals 
loosed  to  erect  a town-hall  without  any 
ense  to  the  ratepayers  of  Woolwich. 

[r.  Hughes’s  proposal  was,  however,  agreed 
1 and  the  carrying  ont  of  the  project  was 
rred  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee, 


SALE  OF  BUILDING  SITES  AT 
BRIGHTON, 

The  surplus  of  theland  acquired  by  the  Brighton 
Corporation  for  improving  the  top  of  North-street 
at  its  junction  with  Queen’s-road,  known  as  the 
“ White  Lion  Comer,”  has  been  sold  by  auction 
at  the  sale-rooms  of  Messrs.  Parsons  & Son  5 Mr. 
Peter  Wilkinson,  anctioneer,  officiating. 

For  Lot  1,  adjoining  131,  Queen’s-road,  having 
a frontage  of  20  ft.  and  a depth  of  from  60  ft.  to 
63  ft.,  the  first  offer  made  was  4001.,  which 
was  increased  (by  sixteen  biddings)  to  650L, 
and  the  lot  was  knocked  down  at  that  price 
to  Mr.  Fielders. 

Lot  2 (a  similar  plot  to  Lot  1,  and  adjoining  it 
on  the  south)  was  started  at  BOOZ.,  and  was 
increased  (by  eleven  biddings)  to  6501.,  and 
the  lot  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  George 
Lynn  for  that  sum.  Similar  lots  (3  and  4) 
realised  640Z.  and  660Z. 

Lot  5 was  the  corner  plot,  having  a frontage 
to  North-street  and  Queen’a-road  of  87  ft.  with 
a depth  of  30  ft.  This  lot  was  knocked  down 
for  2,450Z.  to  Mr.  Edward  Yates,  London, 

Lot  7 (of  similar  dimensions  to  Lot  4)  was 
started  at  500Z.,  and  the  biddings  rose  by  five 
offers  to  6601.,  the  name  of  the  pnrohaser  being 
given  as  Mr.  Alfred  Lncas. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  CONYBRSAZIONE. 

The  annual  conversazione  of  the  Society  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  June  19,  at  the  South  Ken. 
eington  Museum.  The  issue  of  tickets  is  now 
proceeding. 

The  arrangements  for  the  evening  will  include 
a vocal  concert,  consisting  of  glees,  by  the 
London  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union,  and  a prome- 
nade  concert  by  the  band  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards. 

The  reception  will  be  held  in  tho  South  Court 
by  General  F.  Eardley-Wilmot,  R.  A,,  chairman, 
and  other  members  of  the  council. 

The  Society’s  gold  medal,  or  twenty  guineas, 
is  offered  for  an  improved  lamp  or  means  of 
illumination,  suitable  for  railway  passenger- 
carriages,  that  shall  producea  good,  clear,  steady, 
durable,  and  safe  light. 

The  twenty.tbird  annual  conference  between 
the  council  of  the  Society  and  the  representn. 
tives  of  institutions  in  union,  will  take  place  at 
the  Society’s  house,  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  Juno. 


THE  DEMOLITION  OF  THE  ''MANSION 
HOUSE”  AT  HACKNEY. 

This  week  will  witness  the  entire  demolition 
of  another  of  the  fine  old  red-brick  mansions 
which  distinguished  the  ancient  hamlet  of 
Hackney  proper.  Each  season  sees  one  or  another 
old  strnoture  disappear.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  building  is  known  as  the  “Mansion 
House,”  as  a marble  tablet  with  that  name  was 
inserted  midway  in  the  front.  The  old  dwelling 
was  an  admirable  specimen  of  both  plain  and 
ornamental  brickwork,  and  the  house  probably 
dated  back  to  the  early  days  of  Anne,  or  the 
first  George.  It  had  front  and  side  hall  doors, 
flanked  with  fluted  pilasters  with  capitals, 
jamb  framings,  and  surmounted  with  circular 
pediment.  At  either  end  of  the  front  ran  up 
projecting  pilasters,  which  broke  into  the 
moulded  cornice  at  top.  Under  each  of  the 
windows  in  front  and  side  there  were  slightly 
projecting  panels  ofbrickwork.  Theornamontal 
brickwork  was  of  finer  description  than  the  body 
of  the  building,  and  the  moulded  portions 
appear  to  have  been  wrought  by  hand,  and 
rubbed  fine,  as  was  common  in  old  workman- 
ship. Nearly  every  room  within  was  framed 
wainscoting  to  the  ceiling  with  a cornice  also 
of  wood,  with  the  usual  surbase  dado  as  skirt- 
ing  below. 

The  hall  and  staircase  were  wide,  and  the 
wainscoting  was  continued  in  keeping  with 
the  other  chief  rooms  up  to  the  head  of  the  stair-  ' 
case.  A moulded  handrail  with  ornamental 
balusters,  and  a wide  and  well-formed  scroll 
and  curtail  step,  distinguished  the  stairs.  The 
doors,  shutters,  and  fittings  had  all  raised 
panels.  The  kitchen  and  wash-house  had 
marble  troughs  or  sinks,  and  without  going  into 
a detailed  description  it  may  be  said  that  the 
old  mansion,  in  every  partionlar,  formerly  was  a 
representative  one  of  its  class.  An  immense 
amonnb  of  timber  was  contained  in  its  roof, 
floors,  and  other  fittings,  and  the  flooring  was 
dowelled  or  rather  keyed  at  intervals. 

The  old  mansion  was  a fivo-story  one,  counting 


its  dormer  which  did  not  show  in  front.  It  has 
been  for  some  time  nnocenpied,  though  for  many 
years  previonsly  it  was  used  for  the  “ Elizabeth 
Fry  Refuge,”  and  other  charitable  institutions. 
Formerly  it  had  extensive  gardens,  but  the  con- 
struction  of  King  Edward' s-road  and  the  erection 
of  the  house-property  thereon  and  adjacent, 
curtailed  to  a small  limit  its  grounds.  Three 
houses  with  shops  flanking  Mare-street  Triangle, 
are,  we  understand,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
old  “Mansion  House”  of  Hackney. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  AND  ITS 
VICISSITUDES. 

Sir, — I am  old  enough  to  remember  the  birth 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  and  its 
. second  advent  on  Sydenham  hills  two  decades 
ago.  I recollect  my  first  visit  to  those  delightful 
courts,  abounding  in  alabaster  and  marble, 
statuary  and  pave.  Enchanting  and  real  was 
my  impression  here,  Alas ! that  the  poetry 
should  be  dispelled  ! I recently  retrod  these  gay 
saloons,  and  found  Old  Time  had  not  worked 
wonders,  bub  dilapidations.  My  alabaster  is 
visibly  plaster,  my  variegated  marble  is  compo, 
coloured  skin-deep  ; cracked,  broken,  and  chipped 
are  many  things,  the  work  of  time  or  man  ? I 
missed  some  busts  of  eminents,  bub  found  their 
remains  in  a lumber  hospital  near ; here  are 
many  fallen  great  ones, — empty  pedestals  with 
bygone  names  that  told  of  the  departed  j the 
huge  sphinxes  have  “ hopped  ” it ; the  antedi. 
luvians  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  (I  did 
not  wait  to  see  them  rise  again)  ; cascades, 
courses,  formations,  and  even  the  seats  are 
cracking  up.  Sir,  the  most  painful  sight  was 
long  terraces  of  masonry,  concrete,  and  briok 
arches  that  have  fallen  down.  The  debris  is 
left  for  some  reason, — perhaps  to  point  a moral, 
&c., — or  to  inspire  awe  of  modern  contraots  that 
fall  in  early  years,  and  die  of  youth’s  decay. 
The  faults  are  plainly  visible  when  you  scramble 
up  the  rocks  ; I hope  some  of  yoiir  readers  may 
ponder  here,  see,  mark,  and  learn  to  excel.  I 
do  not  disparage  the  Crystal  Palace, — nob  I. 
Collectively,  it  is  replete  with  instruotion  and 
amusement.  While  protesting  against  premature 
decay,  I allow  that  the  Crystal  Palace  and  con. 
tents  have  as  much  right  to  get  old  and  dilapi- 
dated as  your  correspondent,  E.  T. 


CLEANING  WINE  BOTTLES  WITH  SHOT. 

Sir, — You  quote  a pai'agraph  that  appeared 
in  the  Globe  in  whioh  lead  poisoning  is  said  to 
result  from  the  practice  of  cleaning  wine-bottles 
with  lead  shot,  it  being  stated  that  carbonate  of 
lead  is  formed  which  adheres  to  the  glass,  and 
afterwards  combines  with  the  acid  of  the  wine, 
thereby  poisoning  the  drinkers.  It  does  not 
appear  how  a carbonate  of  lead  oould  be  formed 
in  this  way,  unless  pure  water,  either  rain  or 
distilled,  was  used  in  the  process,  * and  the  lead 
left  for  some  boars  in  the  water,  when  we  know 
that  a carbonate  will  be  formed  ; but  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  tho  case  in  the  simple  process  of 
bottle  cleaning.  1 think  a oircumatance  that  was 
brought  to  light  some  time  ago  in  one  of  our  law 
courts  will  help  to  explain  the  cause  of  lead 
poisoning  from  the  use  of  certain  liquids  called 
“ wines.” 

A manufacturer  of  English  “champagne” 
purchased  a soda-water  machine  of  a maker  for 
the  purposes  of  his  trade,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  “wine”  produced  by  this  machine  made  the 
users  of  it  ill,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  lead 
poisoning,  and,  by  chemical  nnalysis,  lead  was 
found  in  the  liquor.  Upon  further  investigation 
it  appeared  that  the  maker  of  the  machine  had 
soldered  some  parts  of  it  with  lead,  which  had 
been  attacked  by  the  acids  used  in  making  tho 
beverage,  and  become  dissolved  therein.  The 
“wine”  maker  brought  an  action  for  damages 
against  the  machine-maker  for  having  used  an 
improper  material  in  the  construction  of  tho 
article,  bub  the  latter  replied  that  the  machine 
was  intended  for  soda-water  making,  in  which 
there  was  no  acid  to  attack  the  lead,  and  there, 
fore  ho  was  quite  justified  in  using  it.  I think, 
therefore,  that  persons  need  hardly  fear  being 
poisoned  through  drinking  wine  ont  of  bottles 
cleaned  with  lead  shot,  provided  they  get  a 
beverage  that  has  not  been  ooncooted  in  a ma- 
chine  in  which  solder  has  been  used. 

E.  W.  T. 


* Our  correapondenfc  seems  here  to  overlook  “the  aoid 
of  the  wiae”  of  whioh  be  bed  just  spokeo,  end  from 
which  the  lead  might  get  the  requisite  oxygen  and  carbon 
to  form  the  " carbonate  of  load  ” o^er  tfie  cleaning. 
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ST,  JAMES’S  CHURCH,  PARSONAGE,  AND 
SCHOOLS,  OOLLYHDKST. 

St.  James’s  church  was  consecrated  on  the 
20th  ult.  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  site  of 
the  church  and  parsonage  is  at  the  junction  of 
Richardson-street  and  Teignmouth.street.  The 
church  is  in  the  Early  Pointed  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  principal  entrance  to  the  church 
is  from  Richardson-street ; the  plan  comprises  a 
nave  with  side  aisles,  total  length  about  93  ft.  by 
59  ft.  -wide,  and  transepts  additional.  The 
height  to  the  ridge  is  75  ft. 

The  pointed  arches  on  each  side  separate  the 
nave  from  the  aisles  and  transepts  j those  to 
the  transepts  and  chancel  being  of  noble  pro- 
portions. 

The  nave  is  terminated  by  a chancel  about 
25  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and  is  approached  from  the  nave 
by  five  steps  ; the  nave  has  a lofty  clearstory 
with  coupled  windows.  The  organ-chamber, 
minister’s  and  choir  vestries  adjoin  the  chancel. 
The  tower  is  at  the  corner  of  Richardson-street, 
and  on  the  ground  floor  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrances  to  the  church. 

The  external  walls  are  faced  with  Yorkshire 
pnrpoints  and  ashlar  dressings.  The  pillars  of 
the  nave  are  of  red  Mansfield  stone,  with  moulded 
and  carved  caps  of  Bath  stone. 

The  roofs  are  of  high  pitch,  with  open  framed 
and  moulded  principals,  supported  by  carved 
corbels,  with  granite  shafts  to  each  ; those  to  the 
chancel  being  more  elaborate  than  those  of  the 
nave. 

The  church  has  accommodation  for  806  per- 
sons j 384  sittings  will  bo  unappropriated.  The 
clock  has  been  provided  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & 
Bland,  of  Croydon,  and  is  intended  to  be  illumi- 
nated.  The  organ  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
W.  Hill  & Son,  of  London. 

The  parsonage  in  Teignmouth-street  adjoins 
the  church,  and  is  faced  externally  with  masonry 
similar  to  the  church.  It  comprises  dining  and 
drawing  rooms,  study,  kitchen,  and  other  offices, 
six  bed-rooms,  &o.  The  internal  woodwork  is  of 
pitch  pine ; and  Messrs.  Ellis  & Hinchliffe  were 
the  contractors  for  the  church  and  parsonage. 

The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  are  situate  oppo- 
site the  church  and  parsonage. 

The  plan  comprises  boys’  and  girls’  schools, 
48  ft.  by  22  ft.  and  52  ft.  by  22  ft.  respectively, 
■with  class-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  to  each,  adjoin, 
jug  also  are  residences  for  the  master  and  mistress. 

The  building  is  faced  externally  with  white 
headers,  dressed  off,  pointed  and  relieved  with 
masonry.  Intenially  the  walls  are  of  brick,  pre- 
pared for  painting. 

Each  of  the  schools  has  a separate  playground. 
The  site  of  the  infants’  school  is  in  Ryder- 
street,  adjoining  the  parsonage,  and  comprises 
one  school,  55  ft.  by  26  ft.  5 class-room,  20  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  under  which  is  a cellar,  fitted  with  boiler, 
&c.,  adapted  for  tea  parties. 

Messrs.  Crellin  & Bailey  are  the  builders  of 
the  schools. 

The  total  cost  of  the  church,  parsonage,  and 
schools,  including  the  land,  will  be  about  26,5001., 
and  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Stewart,  of  the  Atlas 
Works,  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  L.  Corlett  acted  as 
clerk  of  the  works  throughout,  and  the  whole 
were  executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John 
Lowe,  architect,  Manchester. 


SANITARY  ENGINEERING. 

SiE^ — Hr.  Baldwin  Latham  has  recently  pub- 
lished a work  (principally  a compilation)  which 
he  has  designated  “ Sanitary  Engineering.”  The 
first  Board  of  Health  reports  have  been  drawn 
upon,  both  letterpress  and  diagrams,  as  also 
“ The  Suggestions  as  to  Plans,  Sewers,  &c.,” 
prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Rawlinaon,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Knight  & Co.,  for  the  Stationery  Office. 
Mr.  Latham’s  book  consequently  contains  some 
reliable  information.  Plate  No.  1,  at  p.  88,  is  a 
plan  of  the  Dantzig'  Sanitary  Works,  which 
many  persons  think  is  the  design  of  Mr.  B. 
Latham,  though  the  name  of  E.  Wiebe,  C.E.,  is 
upon  the  plan,  with  that  of  Mr.  Latham,  and 
Mr.  Aird,  the  contractor.  The  sewerage  of 
Dantzic  is,  however,  both  in  plan  and  in  exeou- 
lion,  the  work  ©f  the  eminent  Prussian 
engineer,  E.  Wiebe,  who  came  over  to  England 
pnme  fifteen  years  since  and  inspected  the 
Metropolitan  Works  ; as  also  those  at  Carlisle, 
Lancaster,  West  Ham,  and  other  places.  The 
plan  of  works  adopted  for  Dantzic  is  that  of 
right  lines,  with  manholes,  or  lampholes,  at  all 
changes  of  line  or  of  gradient.  This  plan  was 
devised  some  twenty-two  years  since,  by  Mr.  H. 


^IcKie,  at  Alnwick,  and  has  been  subsequently 
matured  by  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  John 
Lawson,  Messrs.  McKie  and  Lawson  having 
both  been  resident  assistants  under  Mr.  R. 
Rawlinson,  who  sewered  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
Alnwick,  Morpeth,  Penrith,  Carlisle,  Lancaster, 
West  Ham,  and  other  places,  on  this  right-line 
and  manhole  plan,  which  is  now  fully  recognised 
and  acted  upon.  Sewers  and  drains  so  designed 
and  executed  are  under  inspection  at  all  times, 
which  is  a great  advantage,  as  the  Sanitary 
Engineer  is  master, — he  knows  where  his  sewer 
is  at  any  intermediate  point,  from  manhole  to 
manhole,  and  exactly  what  depth  it  is  below  tbe 
surface.  The  manholes  and  lampholes  can  also 
be  used  for  inspection,  for  cleansing,  for  flushing, 
and  for  ventilation. 

This  question  of  sewer  ventilation  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Sewers  and  drains  should 
be  ventilated  freely,  and  direct  to  the  external 
air,  by  openings  (in  sewers)  not  fewer  than 
eighteen  to  the  mile,  and  all  house.drains  should 
be  ventilated  outside  of  the  houses  j if  by  pipes 
against  the  house,  then  not  less  than  3 in.  in 
diameter.  All  closet-traps  should  be  ventilated, 
and  all  water-closets  at  the  ceiling  to  the  outer 
air.  An  Engineer. 


VAULTING  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  some  surprise  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  prize  essay  on  ‘'Vault- 
ing,” the  reading  of  which  formed  the  main 
business  of  the  evening  at  the  last  Institute 
meeting,  and  part  of  the  discussion  on  which 
you  printed. 

It  does  not  quite  appear  whether  the  prize 
was  offered  with  a view  of  encouraging  young 
architects  to  work  up  a subject,  or  in  order  to 
gain  a valuable  essay  from  some  one  who  had 
given  the  subject  special  attention.  II  viewed 
in  the  former  light,  the  essay  in  question 
deserves  all  the  commendation  it  has  received. 
But  in  any  other  light  it  seems  scarcely  suitable 
that  the  Institute,  numbering  among  its  members 
most  of  the  ablest  architects  of  the  day,  should 
devote  a meeting  to  the  reading  of  an  essay 
which  really  appears  to  be  only  a well-drawn-np 
abstract  of  what  has  already  been  published  in 
standard  works,  and  seems  to  contain  no  new 
information  or  experience  whatever. 

If  it  is  intended  as  a compliment  to  the  author 
of  the  essay  that  he  should  be  invited  to  read 
it,  that  may  seem  a very  proper  thing  to  do  5 
but  it  would  surely  be  wise  to  make  it  clear  on 
what  ground  a paper  of  this  class  is  read.  Other- 
wise, the  impression  produced  outside  by  a 
detailed  report  of  the  meeting  might  be,  either 
that  the  members  of  the  Institute  have  given 
very  little  study  to  the  history  of  vaulting  if  they 
required  this  information  in  regard  to  the  essay ; 
or  otherwise  that  the  leading  body  of  architects 
were  gathered  together  to  listen  formally  to  a 
resiling  of  facts  and  theories  with  which  every 
tolerably  educated  member  of  the  profession  is 
snpposed  to  be  well  acquainted.  Either  impres- 
sion would  be  unfortunate.  Ridge-Rib. 


PICCADILLY  AND  LEICESTER-SQUARE. 

The  continuation  and  opening  out  of  this  great 
central  boulevard  was  suggested  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Builder,  and  now  that  the  adorn- 
ment  of  the  square  is  nearly  complete,  and  ready 
for  opening  to  the  public,  it  may  be  well  to 
specify  that  the  line  of  Green-street  and  Hem- 
ming’s-row  runs  nearly  direct  from  the  south  of 
the  square  to  King  William-street,  at  the  grand 
, piazza  of  St.  Mart^in’s  Church,  and  thence  con. 
tinuous  to  the  mid-Strand,  with  which  it  nearly 
alineates  at  the  junction  opposite  to  Coutts’s  bank, 
to  which  point  this  line  would  be  200  yards 
nearer  than  that  by  Regent-street  or  Hay- 
market.  Green-street  has  a mean  width  of  only 
36  ft.,  and,  although  wider  near  the  entrance, 
would  require  the  removal  of  one  house  (19  ft. 
frontage)  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  square. 
There  ai-e  , thirteen  houses  with  paltry  shops  on 
the  south  side,  which  should  all  come  down  to 
increase  the  width  of  the  thoroughfare  to  at 
least  56  ft.,  and  give  place  to  more  important 
shops  and  offices.  At  Castle-street,  to  complete 
the  alineation  with  Hemming’s-row,  three  old 
houses  should  be  removed,  and  a range  of  flve 
or  six  more  frontages  erected,  extending  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Friends’  Meeting-house.  At  the 
St.  Martin’s-lane  end  of  Hemming’s-row,  where 
the  width  is  but  27  ft.,  the  demolition  of  one 
house  (south-east  angle)  would  be  indispensable, 
this  being  at  present  used  as  “ temporary  Ord- 


nance  offices,”  as  is  also  the  old  workhou! 
adjacent  as  “ Ordnance  model  stores.”  Th 
workhouse  occupies  half  the  south  aide  of  Hec 
ming’s-row,  and  without  a portion  of  its  fronta{ 
(18  ft.,  next  to  the  comer  of  St.  Martin’s-lar 
extending  to  an  acute  angle  towards  the  barrab 
yard)  no  improvement  could  be  effected.  Seeii 
then,  that  this  effete  building  blocks  in  ar 
cramps  the  great  National  Gallery,  surely 
ought  to  be  removed;  and  if  an  extension  of  tl 
Sallery  be  carried  out  on  the  site,  the  iiitegri 
and  perfect  isolation  of  the  structure  should  1 
secui-ed  by  a wide  street  or  piazza  on  the  nor 
side.  Tbe  south-east  wing  is  backed  by  t 
Guards’  barrack-yard,  which  has  an  entraiw 
opening  to  Trafalgar-sqnare ; this  yard  mig 
not  be  objectionable  if  bounded  by  appropria 
fence-walls. 

When  Charing-crosa  is  opened  to  theBmbar 
ment,  this  site  will  truly  be  the  noblest 
Europe  ; and  now  that  Mr.  Albert  Grant’s  prinof 
gift  of  Leicester-sqnare  (gorgeously  embellisht 
to  the  public,  opens  the  way  from  Piccadilly,  t 
occasion  ought  not  to  be  lost  for  so  great 
advance  of  muoh-improved  thoroughfare  iu  1 
heart  of  the  metropolis.  Quondam 


MEMORIAL  OF  BALFE. 

England  owes  gratitude  to  Balfe  for  ras 
sweet  melodies,  and  some  of  his  best  works  ^ 
live  to  challenge  the  judgment  of  future  ge 
rations.  In  recognition  of  this  his  frie: 
subscribed,  and  commissioned  Mr.  L.  A.  Malem 
to  execute  a statue  of  the  composer,  which  r 
forms  part  of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition,  1 
deserves,  as  it  seems  to  us,  more  attention  i 
praise  than  it  has  received.  By  the  introduol 
of  a cloak,  thrown  ronnd  the  figure  and  over 
shoulder,  and  those  who  have  attended  reheari 
of  an  opera  know  that  this  is  a common  enoi 
condition,  some  good  drapery  is  obtained,  . 
the  stiffness  of  modern  costume  is  obviated. 
likeness,  moreover,  is  excellent.  The  statui 
to  be  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  Dmry  L 
Theatre.  It  deserves  a site  less  subject' 
personal  influences. 


CARLISLE  AND  CUMBERLAND  NEV 
BANK. 

The  plans  of  Mr.  Crosby  Hetherington; 
Carlisle,  architect,  for  the  new  buildings  of: 
Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Banking  Companj 
Carlisle,  have  been  passed  by  the  local  He. 
Committee. 

The  site  will  be  that  occupied  by  the  pre' 
bank  buildings,  half  tbe  White  Hart  Hotel,, 
a considerable  space  behind.  The  frontages' 
bo  into  English-street  and  Bank-street,  ; 
former  being  about  70  ft.,  and  the  latter  al 
45  ft.,  the  angle  of  the  frontages  b 
rounded  ofi". 

The  ground-floor  will  contain  a public  tell 
room  of  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  and  16  ft.  in  hei 
which  will  be  lighted  from  English-street,  Bi 
street,  and  from  behind,  and  which  will  aco 
modate  seventeen  or  eighteen  clerks  5 
manager’s  room,  overlooking  English -st 
24  ft.  by  16  ft. ; and  a safe,  13  ft.  by  11  fl 
large  storage-safe,  cellars,  and  a back-rt 
20  ft.  by  17  ft.  Above  is  the  manager’s  h( 
the  entrance  to  which  will  be  from  Eng 
street.  The  first-floor  will  contain  entertain 
rooms,  kitchens,  and  other  offices  ; above  w 
will  be  bedrooms. 

In  addition  to  the  bank  buildings,  ther® 
be  erected  in  Bank-street  a shop  and  some  ofl 
over  45  ft.  in  width,  and  three  stories  high.  I 
shop  will  be  32  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  will  be  doi 
lighted,  and  have  a show-room  above, 
offices  are  to  be  on  the  first  floor,  and  will' 
sist  of  two  suites  of  three  rooms  each;  1 
on  the  third  floor  will  be  the  living-rooms  fo 
keeper  of  the  bank.  The  cellars  will  cont» 
large  storage-safe  and  the  heating-apparatm 
the  bank. 

With  respect  to  the  elevation,  it  will  be  I 
of  wrought  white  stone  throughout,  andi 
shop  and  offices  of  white  brick,  with  white  s 
facings,  the  levels  being  lower  than  those  O' 
bank.  The  general  style  of  the  architeotui 
Italian  Gothic.  The  chief  entrance  wil’ 
triple  arched,  each  arch  being  supported  i 
column,  capped  and  based ; and  the  winr 
will  have  semicircular  headings,  snrmoDi 
with  moulded  hoods,  and  with  a column  in 
side.  The  second  and  third  stories  will  be  p 
and  in  the  attic  roof  will  be  placed  do 
windows. 
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THE  PROPOSED  METROPOLITAN 

BUILDINGS  AND  MANAGEMENT  BILL. 

The  following  ie  part  of  a communication  from 
a “ Builder  and  Landowner  ” : — 

The  present  Acts  of  Parliament  gi70  the 
public  a statutory  right  to  lay  out  their  estates 
to  suit  their  own  views,  so  long  as  they  comply 
with  the  law  as  to  tbe  width,  &c.,  of  streets; 
and  the  Board  have  power  to  relax  these  rules  if 
they  think  fit. 

The  new  Bill  makes  the  landowner’s  right  to 
lay^  out  his  ground  for  building  purposes 
entirely  a matter  optional  to  the  Board,  who 
propose  to  take  powers  to  themselves  to  reject 
any  plan  or  scheme  however  reasonable,  and  to 
^ couple  consent  with  any  condition,  however 
I absurd  or  unreasonable,  even  to  a surrender 
I possibly  of  a portion  of  the  fee-simple  for  the 
DSC  of  the  public,  or  to  limiting  the  amount  ol 
I rents  to  bo  takcu  by  the  freeholder.  It  is 
i impossible  to  tell  who  may  be  sent  to  the  Board 
by  the  Vestries  of  the  Metropolis  in  the  future; 

' and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a landowner 
t proposing  to  erect  on  his  estate  houses  of  the 
value,  say  of  1031.  per  annum,  may  be  told  by 
, the  Board  that  they  shall  require  a small  class 
of  property  for  the  use  of  the  working  man  to 
bo  erected  in  that  locality,  and  that  they  will 
refuse  permission  to  build  anything  else,  and 
> also  make  a condition  that  the  ground-rents 
i shall  not  exceed  what  they  may  please  to  con. 

\ sider  reasonable,  which  tho  owner  may  consider 
very  unreasonable. 

I Tlie  regulations  affecting  the  question  of  pro- 
ijeotions  beyond  tho  line  of  front,  which  are 
Soften  vexatious  and  injurious  to  private  rights, 
i will  be  doubly  so  if  this  Bill  become  law. 

1.  In  gtviug  a building  notice,  if  the  builder  does 
.,not  keep  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  very 
ivolumiuous  and  fluctuating  code  of  bye-laws 
I, projected  by  the  Bill,  he  will  be  in  a state  of 
luncevtainty  ; for  ho  will  find  it  enacted  in  the 
pbody  of  the  Bill,  clause  50,  that  ho  must  serve 
lia  notice  on  the  Board,  whilst  in  the  Ist 
iiBChedulo,  part  11,  he  will  find  that  lie  must  give 
iia  notice  to  tho  District  Surveyor,  whilst  a 
i;referonce  to  schedule  1-1,  rule  G,  will  still  further 
^puzzle  him. 

It  would  be  a great  hardship  on  persons  build- 
king  at  Greenwich  or  Ilamp-tead  to  requiro  them 
jto  come  to  Spring-gardens  to  give  notice ; and 
^hould  the  B -ard  at  any  future  time,  for  the 
•purpose  of  making  a profit  out  of  the  fees,  con- 
widerably  reduce  the  number  of  district  sur- 
Iveyovs,  and  pay  them  by  salary,  taking  the  fees 
^;or  tbe  purposes  of  tbe  Board,  it  must  be  obvious 
.diat  they  would  not  incur  the  expense  of  pro. 
itnding  offices  in  all  parts  of  this  great  metro- 
»30litau  area,  a provision  which  is  now  made  by 
I he  district  surveyor  under  the  Statute. 

I It  must  be  considered  as  an  injustice  on  the 
building  public  that,  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  as 
bv  source  of  revenue  to  the  Board,  and  their 
KJersonal  convenience  made  to  suffer  by  tho  sub- 
iiHtntiou  of  “tho  Board”  for  a responsible 
ifffioer  in  the  person  of  the  district  surveyor, 
^.gainst  whom  redress  may  be  obtained,  if 
ijlieoeBBary,  in  a court  of  law,  subject  to  the  pro- 
iiisioDs  ot  Section  108  of  the  present  Act.  The 
Aaot  that  this  section  is  not  re-enacted  in  the 
whll,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  tho  future 
;ti8tnct  surveyors,  being  absolute  servants  of 
llDe  Board,  will  be  irresponsible,  and  any 
tinevance  must  be  redressed  by  an  action 
higamst  the  Board,  a matter  which  would  be 
iiiost  formidable,  and  far  from  pleasant  or  bene, 
wcial  to  the  public. 

m Should  the  builder  find  it  necessary  to  form  a 
^•on-oombustiblo  floor  over  a passage  leading 
lyrough  his  building  to  premises  in  the  rear,  he 

not  find  his  convenience  consulted  by  having 
« I prepare  drawings  and  attend  the  Board  fur 
approval,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  calling  on 
I lie  district  surveyor,  and  having  the  thing 
-ttled  at  once  on  a rough-and-ready  principle 
;/'f  a practical  man. 

•:0n  tho  other  hand,  if  tho  builder,  or  some 
. irson  who  is  not  a builder,  wishes  to  erect  a 
•11  chimney-shaft,  ho  will  bo  gratified  to  find 
i ^at  ie  la  spared  the  present  troublesome  pro- 
' sending  a proper  drawing  for  the  approval 

' „ ® Board,  a copy  of  which  has  hitherto  been 

warded  to  the  district  surveyor  for  his  gnid- 

• commence  his  work 
' ^1? ^^»strict  surveyor  quite  in  the  dark  as 

• whether  the  shaft  is  to  be  50  ft.  in  height  or 

' to  decide,  or  advise  the 

,'ard  (.f  hia  advice  is  asked)  what  spreader 
pth  of  concrete  is  requisite,  or  what  should  be 
i.  .|0  thickuess  of  the  brickwork. 


"When  the  builder  looks  at  Schedule  7,  he  will 
be  at  once  struck  with  the  injustice  of  Part  1, 
Rules  as  to  Expenses,  for  he  will  fiud  that  the 
building  owner  and  adjoining  owner  must  pay 
the  expenses  in  proportion  to  tho  superficial 
extent  of  the  party  structure  of  which  they 
respectively  avail  themselves.  The  building 
owner  may  erect  a building  which  demands  a 
wall  2 ft.  2 in.  thick.  The  adjoining  owner’s 
building  may  require  a wall  9 in.  thick  only, 
but  by  this  rule  ho  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
thick  wall. 

He  would  also  find  by  7th  Schedule,  Part  4., 
Rules  G,  7,  that  his  neighbour  might  pull  down, 
for  his  own  convenience,  a perfectly  sound  and’ 
sufficient  party-wall,  and  would  not  bo  bound  to 
compeusate  him  for  loss  of  business  or  com- 
pulsory removal  to  a furnished  house  elsewhere, 
nor  for  damage  to  furniture  or  stock  in  trade. 

It  would  appear  that  should  this  Bill  become 
law,  application  may  or  must  bo  made  to  tho 
Board  for  approval  or  permission,  or  variations 
of  rule  in  no  less  than  fifty -nine  matters  relating 
tobuildings,  viz.,  Clauses  13,  IG,  17,18,21,41 
49,  42a,  41,  45,  4G,  48,  52,  61,  61,  65,  67,  70,  73, 
76,  77,  97 ; 2nd  Schedule,  Parts  1,  2,  3,  4 ; 
4th  Schedule,  Part  1,  Rule  11  ; Part  2,  Rule  24  i 
Part  4,  Rules  30,  32  ; 5th  Schedule,  Rules  1,  5, 
10,  15,  20,  31,  34,  35,  36,  40,  42,  73,  76,  83,  81 
85,  87,  92,  93  ; 6tli  Schedule,  Rule  1 ; 8th 
Schedule,  Rules  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  framer  of 
this  Bill  could  have  calculated  the  result,  for  if 
he  had  he  must  have  seen  how  impracticable 
it  is. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  out  of  so  many  sub- 
jects requiring  the  consideration  of  the  Board, 
there  would  bo  at  least  an  average  of  two  to 
each  building  or  work  executed,  and  it  will  be 
found  by  an  examination  of  tho  report  published 
by  the  Board,  that  19,000  per  annum  is  a very 
moderate  estimate  of  the  number  of  works  iu 
the  year.  This  would  necessitate  38,050  ap- 
plications,  and  as  the  Board  only  sit  41  weeks 
in  tho  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  average 
number  of  applications  would  be  863  per  week. 
Very  little  reflection  is  required  to  observe  that 
it  would  be  simply  impossible  for  the  Board  to 
fairly  consider  one  quarter  of  these,  and  the 
natural  result  would  be,  that  they  would  delegate 
the  duty  to  some  of  tho  “ officers,  clerks,  and 
servants”  refciTed  to  in  Clause  81. 

But  as  it  is  well  known  that  members  of  tho 
Board  have  openly  said  they  intend  to  have  a 
very  different  class  of  men  from  the  District 
Surveyors,  the  corruption  and  confusion  can  be 
imagined. 

The  863  applications  per  week  must  be  made 
to  the  Board,  accompanied,  as  at  present,  by  a 
fee  ; 863  communications  must  be  made  to  the 
officers  as  suggested  above ; 863  reports  must  be 
received  from  them,  and  863  replies  given  to 
tbe  applicants.  But  the  annoyance  to  the 
public  would  be  so  great  as  to  be  unbearable; 
for  instance,  in  upwards  of  20  out  of  the  59 
subjects  on  which  application  must  bo  made, 
a drawing  would  bo  necessary,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  one-third  of  the 
863  would  come  within  this  category,  and  as 
the  Board  by  their  present  bye-laws  require 
throe  copies  of  every  drawing,  it  follows  that 
the  public  would  have  to  make  on  the  average 
863  drawings  per  week,  at  a cost  which  will 
nob  bear  consideration. 

The  net  resnlt  of  this  examination  of  the  Bill 
is,  that  it  is  a piece  of  “grandmotherly”  legisla- 
tion only  calculated  to  enhance  the  importance 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  ; and  as  the  writer  of 
this,  although  “only  a builder,”  has  no  desiro 
to  have  hia  business  interfered  with  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public  benefit, 
bo  protests  against  his  trade  interests  being  so 
entirely  committed  to  tho  absolute  control  of  a 
body  of  gentlemen  who  are  either  quito  devoid 
of  any  knowledge  of  tbe  subject;  or,  if  possessing 
&nj  professional  knowledge,  should  not  be  placed 
m the  invidious  position  of  being  said  to  direct 
and  influence  their  colleagues  in  matters  of 
such  great  importance  to  the  general  body  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  of  whom,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  they  are  by  no  means 
the  representatives,  being  in  fact  the  repre- 
sentatives  only  of  the  Vestrymen. 


OPENING  OF  THE  FAVERSHAM  BREWERY 
NEW  BUILDINGS. 

At  Faversham  some  extensive  additions  by 
Messrs.  Shepherd,  Neame,&  Co.  to  their  already 
large  brewery  premises  have  been  opened.  Their 
employes,  amounting  in  number  to  about  eighty, 
dined  on  the  occasion  at  tho  head-quarters  of  the 
2nd  Kent  Artillery  Volunteers  iu  Preston-street. 
The  new  buildings,  although  an  important  addi- 
tion  to  the  brewery,  yet  form  but  a small  portion 
of  the  premises.  Tho  lower  part,  used  entirely 
for  the  storage  of  alo,  is  capable  of  receiving 
1,000  barrels,  and  is  connected  with  the  existing 
ale  stores  of  the  brewery  by  means  of  a system 
of  inclined  tramways,  thus  enabling  the  contents 
of  one  store  to  be  rapidly  removed  into  another. 
On  the  upper  floor  spacious  malt  and  hop  stores 
have  been  formed,  and  in  their  storing-bins  5.000 
quarters  of  grain  may  find  dry  housing,  whilst 
something  like  3,000  pockets  of  hops  there 
await  the  brewer’s  wants.  The  exterior  of  these 
new  buildings  is  plain.  The  foundations  are 
carried  down  through  the  soft  blue  clay  to  a 
depth  of  15  ft.,  and  care  was  required  in  the 
execution  of  this  work  in  consequence  of  the 
water  and  nature  of  tho  soil.  The  floors  of  the 
malt  and  hop  stores  already  referred  to,  are 
formed  of  rolled  wrought-iron  girders  and  joists 
calculated  to  bear  a weight  of  nearly  half  a ton 
upon  each  superficial  foot  of  floor-space.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  L.  Shrubsole,. 
of  Faversham,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Mr.  B.  Atkins,  the  architect. 


DOUGLAS  TOWN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Douglas  Now  Street 
Board  has  boon  hold  at  Douglas,  when  the  esti- 
mates and  valuations  of  the  Douglas  town 
valuers  of  the  property  required  to  be  taken  by 
the  new  street  (to  be  called  Victoria-street),  and 
of  Mr.  Ellison,  for  the  coat  of  tho  construction 
of  tho  street ; and  of  Mr.  Powell,  C.E.,  for  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  tho  Loch  Promenade, 
were  laid  before  the  Board.  The  estimates  of 
the  town  valuers  showed  that,  after  allowing  for 
tho  resale  of  tbe  land  on  tbe  street,  and  allowing 
the  shore,  tlie  net  cost  of  the  work  would  only 
be  5,8d7l.  They  estimated  that  the  sale  of  the 
land  proposed  to  be  reclaimed  in  connexion  with 
the  marine  work  would  produce  19,5781.,  and 
that  the  entire  cost  of  the  work  would  be  about 
32,000^.,  exclusive  of  the  resale  of  tho  land  so 
reclaimed.  A long  discussion  took  place,  and  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  tbo  Board  had 
ample  means  at  its  disposal  to  carry  out  tbe 
proposed  improvements.  It  was  unanimonsly 
resolved  to  wait  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  apprise  him  of  the  determination  of  the 
Board,  which  was  to  at  once  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  the  sea-wall ; and  after  con- 
structiug  about  200  ft.,  then  to  invite  tenders 
for  tho  construction  of  tbe  remainder  of  the 
sea-wall,  as  they  would  thus  be  enabled  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  cheaper  to  carry  out  the 
work  by  contract  or  day-work.  The  Board, 
therefore,  waited  upon  his  Excellency  with  a 
verbal  report  of  its  proceedings.  The  Board 
consists  of  the  Douglas  Town  Commissioners 
and  the  Government  Commissioner,  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple,  H.K. 


Congress  of  Trencli  Architects.— The  con- 
gress  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Henri  La- 
brouste,  will  be  opened  onthelSth  inst.,  and  will 
run  on  during  the  16th,  17th,  18tb,  19th,  20th, 
and  22nd.  The  responsibilities  of  architects  will’ 
be  discussed  ou  the  opening  day. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

London. — A new  school  has  been  opened  at 
Hatcbara  by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  President  of  the 
Board.  Mr.  Gale  was  the  architect.  In  opening 
the  proceedings,  Sir  Charles  congratulated  those 
present  on  the  numerous  attendance,  and  said 
that  in  tbe  district  they  were  dealing  with  school 
accommodation  had  to  be  provided  for  to  the 
extent  of  5,000.  No  less  than  3,000  clulclren 
had  already  been  provided  for,  and  they  now 
only  had  to  obtain  school  premises  for  2 000- 
more.  This  was  one  of  the  eighty  schools,  fifty 
of  which  wero  building  or  built,  leaving  thirty 
more  yet  to  be  erected.  Ho  trusted  before 
that  time  next  year  there  would  be  seventy  out 
of  the  eighty  sohools  provided.  The  school 
would  be  opened  upon  the  broadest  basis,  and  a 
pleasant  feature  in  connexion  with  it  was  that  it 
possessed  a large  playground.  Mr.  Carrie  said 
that  the  school,  which  is  situated  in  Render* 
street,  Hatcham,  was  capable  of  accommodating 
279  boys,  279  girls,  and  271  infants;  making! 
total  of  829.  The  site  of  the  school  covered 
over  half  an  acre  of  ground,  the  cost  of  the 
building  being  about  eight  guineas  per  head,  or, 
inclnding  the  value  of  the  site,  about  ten  guineas 
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per  head. The  London-helda  School,  Wesfc- 

etreefc,  Hackney,  -will  shortly  be  completed,  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  opening. 

For  the  erection  of  the  projected  school  m 

Barnet.street,  Hackney,  the  committee  recom- 
mended  that  the  lowest  tender,  that  of  Mcaars. 
Parsons  Brothers,  of  Prospect  House,  Charles- 
street,  Liverpool-road,  amounting  to  5, 6101.,  be 
accepted  ; and  their  report  was  adopted. 

North  Shields. — The  new  Board  Schools,  situ- 
ated  near  Milbum-place,  North  Shields,  one  of 
the  first  erected  by  the  Tynemouth  School  Board, 
have  been  publicly  opened  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  company.  Mr.  Alderman  Green,  the 
Chairman  of  the  School  Board,  presided.  The 
site  of  the  Western  Schools  is  a little  to  the 
Bouth  of  the  new  main  road  leading  to  Howdon 
Dock,  abutting  on  the  High  Pit  Row  on  the  west, 
and  is  very  conveniently  situated  as  reg^ds  the 
population  at  the  west  end  of  North  Shields. 

The  arrangement  of  the  schools,  which  are  all 
on  one  ground.floor  level,  places  the  boys’  at  the 
west  end,  with  the  main  entrance  from  a new 
Street  on  the  north  side,  the  girls’  at  the  east 
end,  and  the  infants’  in  the  centre,  with  another 
entrance  from  the  same  street.  The  boys  and 
mrls’  schools  are  each  60  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide, 

14  ft.  3 in.  high  at  the  side  walls,  and  21  ft.  6 m. 
in  the  centre.  The  desks  are  arranged  in  the 
“ double  Battersea  system,”  three-deep  on  each 
side  of  the  rooms,  with  the  master’s  and  mis- 
tress’s desk  in  the  centre  at  one  end  ; to  these 
are  attached  class-rooms  18  ft.  by  15  ft.,  giving 
accommodation  to  582  boys  and  girls. 
ridor  in  the  rear  of  the  class-room,  8 ft.  6 m. 
wide,  communicates  with  the  entrances.  The 
walls  of  the  corridors  are  lined  with  white  glazed 
bricks.  The  eastern  corridor  also  leads  to  the 
infant  school  in  the  centre,  which  is  56  ft.  long 
by  33  ft.  wide,  out  of  which  open  two  class- 
rooms,  each  IS  ft.  by  14  ft.  6 in.  The  infants 
school  and  class-rooms  are  each  fitted  with  galle- 
ries for  the  children;  these  will  accommodate 
284  infants.  The  total  accommodation  is,  there- 
fore,  for  866  children.  Access  to  the  play- 
grounds, which  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
the  schools,  is  obtained  from  the  corridors,  and 
adjoining  this  entrance  is  a lavatory  for  the  use 
of  the  children,  and  retiring-rooms  for  the  master 
and  mistress.  Immediately  in  rear  of  the  infant 
school  are  covered  sheds  opening  into  both 
play-grounds.  These,  together  with  a portion 
of  the  play-grounds,  are  laid  with  Wilkinson’s 
cement  flooring.  The  walls  of  the  school  are  of 
blocking  coarse  stone,  with  ashlar  dressings. 
The  woodwork  is  all  dressed  and  varnished 
throughout.  In  addition  to  the  pivot  sashes  m 
each  window  there  is  a continuous  length  of 
perforated  zinc  iu  the  ceiling  of  the  various 
rooms,  and  two  of  Hill  & Hay’s  ventilators  are 
placed  on  the  ridges  of  the  three  schools.  The 
front  elevation  extending  215  ft.,  shows  three 
gables,  the  centre  one  coming  out  to  the  street  ^ 
line,  the  intervening  buildings  being  roofed 
transversely  to  the  gables,  and  connecting  the 
whole  together.  The  contractors  for  the  whole 
of  the  works  are  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Robson  ; sub- 
contractors,— Mr.  Place,  for  the  slaters’  work ; 
Mr.  T.  Grieves,  for  the  plumbers’  work  ; and  Mr. 
Frazier  for  the  painting.  The  architect  was  Mr. 

F.  R.  N.  Haswell,  of  North  Shields ; and  the 
clerk  of  the  works  Mr.  Hartmann.  The  schools 
cost  on  the  whole  7,8001.  The  ground  coat  Ss.  1 Jd. 
per  square  yard,  and  there  being  4,048  square 
yards,  the  amount  was  633L  Exclusive,  the 
contract  for  the  building  was  for  5,7341. ; for 
heating  apparatus,  school  fittings,  and  extras  of 
a variety  of  kinds,  8331.;  professional  charges 
of  every  kind,  including  clerk  of  the  works, 
nearly  6001. ; thus  making  a total  of  7,8001.  The 
schools  cost  about  91.  per  head  per  child.  The 
Government  advanced  money  towards  the  build- 
ing  of  the  schools  to  the  amount  of  7,5001.,  at  3i 
per  cent.,  and  this  money  having  to  he  paid  in 
fifty  years,  it  will  saddle  the  borough  with  an 
annual  payment  of  3191.  13b.  9d.  for  fifty  years, 
whicH  will  be  about  three-fifths  of  a penny  in 
the  pound  upon  the  present  rateable  value  of  the 
borough. 

ClurloTV.— The  new  schools  erected  m con- 
nexion with  the  Borough  of  Tynemouth  School 
Board  at  Chirton  have  been  formally  opened. 
The  Chirton  Board  schools  are  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  Billy  Mill  Lane.  These  consist  of 
a mixed  school,  67  ft.  6 in.  long  by  21  ft.  wide, 
15  ft.  high  at  side  walls  and  19  ft.  in  centre, 
havingan  entrance  for  boys  on  the  south  aide, 
and  for  girls  and  infants  on  the  north.  An 
infant  school,  36  ft.  long  and  19  ft.  wide,  is  built 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  building  adjoining 
the  north  entrance,  and  class-room,  16  ft.  square, 


adioining  the  south  entrance.  Lavatories  are 
placed  in  each  lobby.  The  desks  are  arranged 
at  present  three  deep  along  one  side  of  the  mixed 

school,  and  will  accommodate  120  children,  the 
class-room  -40  chddren.  The  Infants’  School 
has  a large  gallery,  and  will  accommodate  85  ; 
in  all  245  children.  The  outbuildings  are  placed 
behind  the  school,  the  playground  being  m front. 
The  premises  are  enclosed  by  a stone  boundary 
wall  with  wrought. iron  gates  in  the  centre.  The 
walls  are  built  of  snicked  rubble  stonework- 
similar  arrangements  as  in  the  Western  Sohoo  s 
are  made  for  ventilation  and  lighting.  The  whole 
of  the  works  were  let  to  Messrs.  Shotton  Brothers 

the  sub-contractors  being  Mr.  Grieve  for 

plumbers’  and  ironfounders’  work;  Mr.  Park  for 
painters;  and  Mr.  Dale  for  slaters  work.  Ihe 
schools  have  been  erected  from  the  designs  ot 

Mr  F R.  N.  Haswell,  of  North  Shields,  archi- 

tect  to  the  board,  Mr.  Hartmann  being  clerk  of 
the  works.  « , , t,  i 

Edinhtirgh.  — The  Edinburgh  School  Board 
have  had  a meeting,  at  which  it  transpired  that 
the  probable  cost  of  the  new  schools  would  be  at  a 
rate  of  abont  91.  per  child.  From  a statement 

submittedby  the  Financial  Committee,  ibappeared 

that  the  income  for  the  past  ye^  had  been 
8 8691.  Is.  4id.,  and  the  expenditure  3,biit. 

sked. 


George  Hartley  Goldsmith,  architeot  and 
civil  engineer,  stated  that  at  the  request  of  the 
coroner  be  had  examined  the  remains  of  the 
crane  and  stage.  Tlie  crane  stood  in  a number  i 
of  uprights,  and  the  beams  were  joined.  At  one  ,, 

of  the  joints  the  wood  had  decayed.  The  weather  .| 
had  gob  in  at  the  joint  and  had  caused  the  wood  i 
to  rot.  This  could  not  be  ascertained  without  •. 
trying  the  timber  with  a “ gimlet,”  or  a similar  i 
instrument.  All  travelling  cranes  were  liable  to  ; 
rob.  Witness  should  certainly  recommend  that 
after  “a  certain  lapse  oftime”  steps  should  be  i 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  timber  was  strong  i 
or  not.  The  upper  part  of  the  beam  seemed 
perfectly  sound.  . ^ . 

Mr.  John  Hopkinson  (Messrs.  Wren  & Hopkm-  u 
son)  said  the  travelling-crane  wa3_ erected  ten  ot 
twelve  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  the  fore-  ^ 
man  carpenter.  It  never  occurred  to  -n-itness  that  i| 
the  portion  of  the  beam  referred  to  by  the  last  i 
witness  had  decayed.  l r 

The  jury  unanimously  returned  a vordiob  ot  ^ 
'Accidental  death.”  i 


RESTORATION  OF  TEWKESBURY  ABBEY. 

•V  meeting,  convened  by  the  vicar  and  church- 
wai-dens,  has  been  held  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Abbey  Church  to  receive  the  plans  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed restoration  of  the  church.  Sir  E.  Lech- 
mere  took  the  chair.  Lord  Sudeley  wrote  ex- 
pressing  approval  of  the  scheme,  and  Mr. 
Gambler  Parry  wrote  from  Ely  that  he  was  so 
deeply  engaged  in  cosily  work  m the  interest  of 
the  church  near  home  that  bo  was  obliged  to 
say  ” No  ” to  all  applications,  but  that  the  giand 
obiect  of  restoring  Tewkesbury  Abbey  must  be 
an  exception,  and  be  would  subscribe  20J.  Mr. 
Joseph  Walker  in  a letter  proposed  annual  sub- 
scriptions to  the  restoration  fund,  and  said,-—  i 
will  give  a guinea  per  annum  for  ten  years  H this 
is  carried  out.”  Large  lithographic  plans  of  the 
interior  of  the  Abbey,  with  reference  to  the 
several  chapels,  monuments,  cenotaphs,  A:c.,  the 
more  ancient  and  the  more  modern  parts  of  the 
building,  also  the  arrangement  of  the  Abbey 
when  restored  according  to  the  plan  of  bir 
Gilbert  Scott,  were  distributed  amongst  those 
present.  Mr.  Fredk.  Moore,  the  honorary 
secretary  to  the  restoration  fund,  produced  and 
read  the  specifications  of  Sir  Gilbert  Sc^t,  and 
these  were  explained  by  Mr.  Thomas  Collins, 
who  had  also  prepared  an  estimate  of  the  coat. 
According  to  this  estimate,  arranged  in  fom 
sections,  which  included  the  restoration  of  the 
whole  of  the  choir,  with  the  four  arches  of  the 
I tower,  the  four  bays  of  the  nave,  and  the  stalls 
I and  fittintra  of  the  choir,  and  the  cleansing  of 
the  walls  and  vaulting,  the  expense  was  about 
3,0001. 

A long  discussion  ensued,  and  a unanimous 
feeling  was  expressed  in  favour  of  at  once 
making  a determined  appeal  to  the  public, 
a view  to  the  immediate  commencement  of  the 
work  • and  it  was  resolved  that  a committee  be 
appointed  with  a view  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  and  the  estimate  of  Messrs. 
Collins  and  Cullis,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
they  may  think  desirable  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  determined  to  open  subscription  lists 
forthwith,  contributions  to  he  received,  amongst 
others,  at  the  several  branches  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire Banking  Company. 


PROHIBITION  OF  WORKING  OVERTIME  3 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

A TARGE  building  in  the  centre  of  Glasgow,  f 
and  the  completion  of  which  is  urgently  required  j 
for  the  business  of  a public  company,  is  being]( 
suddenly  stopped  under  the  following  circum-ij 

The  work  is  already  much  behind  the  contraofc( 
time,  owing  chiefly  to  the  long  strike  of  thes. 
masons  in  the  summer  of  1872,  but  is  now  near^ 
its  completion.  In  order,  however,  to  expeditei 
the  job,  and  take  advantage  of  the  long  days  anoi 
fine  weather,  the  owners  of  the  budding  pro.-, 
posed  to  the  contractor  for_  his  men  to  worbi 
overtime,  the  company  agreeing  to  pay  the  usuaii 
allowance  to  men, — namely,  time  and  a half.  , 

This  the  builder  was  ready  to  carry  out,  as  wet, 
as  the  foreman  and  men,  bub  the  last  requi^ 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  executive  of  theui 
trade.uuion  before  beginning  to  work  overtimal 
This  the  union  refused  to  give,  and  ordered  tm| 
men  to  work  only  the  union  hours.^  . e ' 

The  Stonemasons’  Society  that  is  to  the  ion| 
in  Glasgow,  by  their  rules  prohibit  masons  work  ! 
ing  overtime  on  new  buildings,  although  on  ot''j 
ones  the  rule  may  be  suspended.  ■ 


EARLY  VENTILATION.  ; 

-In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  crcloP*^! 
by  E.’ Chambers.  E.R.S..  being  1 1° 


oeine  me  bovu*.i.u 

where  in  anTrticle  on  air  it  mentions  “ that  Dr. 
liers  has  lately  contrived  a machine  by  either  drawing  ot 
he  foul,  or  forcing  iu  the  fresh  air. -something  ^ it  j 
said  to  have  been  actually 
of  Commons  to  draw  away  the  hoi  steam 
breath  &c  , of  so  many  persons  in  hot  weather.  V*| 
PhU  Trans.  No.  437,  p.  41.  Having  given  ^entilah^ 

much  study,  I thought  whether  any  of  your  many  anti 

Parian  rikders  could  inform  me  where  to  see  a fnllq 
description  or  an  illustration  of  the  same. 


■ M.T.I 


CRANE  ACCIDENT  IN  MANCHESTER. 

Ax  inquest  on  the  body  of  Edward  Matthews, 
ao-ed  19,  who  was  killed  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Wren  & Hopkinson,  Temple-street,  Manchester, 
by  the  fall  of  a crane,  has  been  held  at  the 
Coroner’s  Court,  Manchester. 

T.  Wilson,  foreman  at  Messrs.  Wren  & Hop- 
kiuson’s,  said  that  they  were  raising  a cylinder 
weighing  between  seven  and  eight  tons  by  the 
travelling-crane.  The  crane  had  regularly 
raised  a much  heavier  weight.  When  they  had 
hoisted  two  or  three  inches  off  the  “bogey” 
witness  shouted  “ Hold  on.”  It  all  then  came 
down  with  a crash.  Found  the  running  beam 
had  broken  close  to  one  of  the  uprights.  De- 
ceased  fell  between  the  cylinder  and  the  crab. 
There  were  six  men  engaged,  and  all  got 
, more  or  less  injured. 


NORTH  NIBLEY  CHURCH.  j 

The  choir  and  chancel  of  this  parish  chur  j 
ar-e  new  portions  of  the  edifice  built  about  ten;l 
twol76  years  ago,  and  on  the  north  side  wei 
added  an  organ.chambor  and  vestry,  At  t 
close  ot  last  year,  the  east  window  was  hU» 
with  stained  glass  containing  three  divisions,  a, 
each  division  three  subjects,  the  whole  tornui 
nine  subjects  of  our  Saviour’s  history  on  eMi 
nrior  to  His  ascension.  W orks  of  art  have  lab 
been  added  to  the  east  wall,  which  have  hi 
carried  out  by  Powell  i Son,  of  Loudon  in  eo 
piiance  with  the  directions  ot  Messrs.  Clayloi 
Lll,  the  makers  of  the  windows,  oompleti 
their  design  and  contract.  At  the  foot  of  . 
windows,  above  the  communion.tablo,  is  plat; 
a reredos  ot  mosaic,  with  centre  and  right  t; 
left  subjects,  the  first  figure  being  the  An 
appearing  to  Mary,  and  holding  a seroU  WI 
the  insoription,  “ Ave  Mana  Gratia  Heh 
The  centre  subjeot  is  onr  Saviour  on  the  or; 
with  Mary  His  Mother,  and  the  beloved  disci  I 
St.  John,  standing  by,  the  msoription  be ' 
» Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.”  In  U'O  sontt  «i 
is  the  risen  Lord  appearing  to  Mary  Magdah 
on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection, 
the  subject  being  “ I am  not  yet  ascended  o 
mv  Father.”  Illustrations  of  the  romair 
portion  of  the  verse  from  which  this  is  ta 
are  contained  in  the  windows  above  and  ar, 
three  portions,— “I  asoond 
to  your  Father,”  “ And  to  my  God,  Ant. 
your  God."  The  mnllions  and  frame  of 
^window  have  been  painted  m colours,  an  . 
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lapitala  and  other  portions  gilded.  The  whole 
,)f  the  east  wall  has  been  painted  in  various 
lesigns.  At  the  north  side  of  the  teredos  are 
I, ho  figures  in  the  Jewish  Church  of  the  offices  of 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King;  and  on  the  south 
ide,  of  those  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Pishop, 
’riest,  and  Deacon.  A rich  altar-cloth  was  first 
ised  on  Easter-day  of  this  year,  and  is  of  deep 
aarone  velvet.  The  choir  is  surpliced.  Some 
igh  brass  candlo-standards  have  been  lately 
dded  for  the  chancel. 


FEVER  EPIDEMIC  IN  CARLISLE. 
Feviji  has  of  late  been  prevailing  in  Carlisle. 
;he  disease  is  spreading  most  in  Annet-square 
nd  Annetwell-street.  Though  originally  con. 
ned  to  the  Square  the  fever  has  now  reached 
d)  both  sides  of  Annetwell-street.  The  in- 
iilbitants  of  the  street,  according  to  the  local 
>umal,  complain  that  the  authorities  do  little  or 
uthing  towards  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
'■seaBC.  In  all,  there  have  been  about  30  cases 
t],  the  square  and  street.  There  are  28  fever 
ises  in  the  Fusehill  Workhouse  Ilospital. 
itiero  is  accommodation  in  the  Workhouse 
.iiapital  for  41  more  patients  should  the  emer- 
iDoy  arise.  As  a precautionary  measure,  the 
rwers  in  the  city  have  been  flushed  and  disin- 
ictedwith  carbolic  acid.  In  Stanwix  two  fresh 
vaes'of  typhoid  fever  have  occurred.  Both 
Iphoid  and  typhus  fever  are  prevalent.  The 
Arsons  suffering  from  fover  are  mostly  young 
»;oplo  from  10  to  19  years  of  age  and  persons 
itho  prime  of  life.  The  medical  men  find  the 
I mt  of  cleanliness  the  greatest  obstacle  in 
:'ping  with  the  spread  of  tho  disease;  while 

Erorowding  is  another  sonreo  of  evil.  Houses 
working  people  are,  however,  very  scarce, 
, to  make  things  worse,  we  understand  that 
t less  than  119  notices  were  served  in  one 
•ek  to  quit  houses  required  by  the  railway 
mpanies  iu  carrying  out  their  extensions. 


THE  NEW  STYLE. 

' Silt, — The  answer  to  those  who  deny  tho 
liisibility  of  a new  style  of  architecture  before 
^ s invented  is  (beyond  what  I before  explained) 
the  thing  has  already  been  repeatedly  done; 
LI  while  the  human  mind  continues  constituted 
Affie  future  as  in  the  past,  nature  presents  its 
^mdless  variety,  change  induces  change,  and 
.’(  V styles  are  to  bo  again  expected. 

1 .t  is  gravely  asserted,  without  even  attempt 
l||proof,  that  this  “ is  not  a feasible  specula- 
1.’'  But  Sir  William  Hamilton  observes  that 
pihere  is  no  ground  for  inferring  a fact  to  bo 
i possible,  merely  from  our  inability  to  conceive 
lijpoBBibility.”  As  to  novelty,  Harvey’s  great 
♦;trinG  was  not  received  by  any  physician  who 
ice  more  than  forty  years  old;  and,  fnrthor- 
i’re,  “as  for  tho  possibility,”  Lord  Bacon 
1.  ely  and  wittily  says,  “ They  are  ill  discoverers 
ji  t think  there  is  no  land  because  they  can 
1 :ern  nothing  but  sea.”  E.  L.  T. 


) CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
ti ’wliUngton  (near  Southwell).  — The  church 
ftie  has  been  re-opened.  About  a year  ago 
v-OB  having  been  prejmred  by  Mr.  Christian,  of 
,idon,  the  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  was 
•'Hiinenced,  Mr.  Clipstone,  of  Norwell,  being  the 
■dev.  Tho  tower  has  undergone  little  or  no 
.1  nge,  but  the  north  aud  south  walls  and  the 
. acel  Lave  been  re-erected  and  a new  roof  put 
The  interior  fittings  are  all  new,  as  are  also 
•i,  pulpit,  reading-desk,  &c.  Free  seats  of  oak, 
nmodeni  style,  have  been  made,  and  suitable 
i'iDmmodatiou  provided  in  the  chancel  for  the 
■ir.  Tho  pulpit  is  of  stone,  and  there  is  a 
lern  made  of  oak,  the  gift  of  the  vicar.  The 
ament  leading  to  the  altar  is  of  encaustic 
;'  'ed  tiles.  The  cost  of  restoring  tho  chancel 
jfrayed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 

• the  restoration  of  the  body  of  the  church  is 
to  tho  liberality  of  Mrs,  Boddam  Whet. 

» Erklington  Hall,  the  vicar,  and  the 
shioners.  Earl  Manvers  added  to  tho  sub- 
5tion  list  the  sum  of  lOOL,  and  all  in  the 
ige  gavo  according  to  their  means. 

\rayton. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Paul, 
t Drayton,  has  been  reopened  for  divine 
ice.  No  church  in  the  county  more  needed 
111'-  The  movement  towards  that  object  was 
bee  liberally  responded  to  by  the  representa- 


tives of  property  in  the  parish, — the  right  hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone  and  Lord  do  Tabley,  trustees 
under  the  will  of  tho  late  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Mr.  Hope,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  by  others 
less  immediately  connected  with  the  place.  The 
parishioners  gladly  gave  their  time  and  labour 
in  carting  materials,  and  in  other  ways.  Although 
occupying  no  more  ground  ‘than  before,  yet  by 
decreasing  the  depth  of  the  walls,  and  by  a new 
arrangement  of  the  internal  fittings,  much  addi- 
tional room  has  been  secured,  and  accommoda- 
tion will  be  found.  The  old  whitewashed  ceiling 
has  been  supplanted  by  a high  roof,  the  pews  by  . 
open  benches, 'the  floor  Las  been  laid  afresh,  and, 
except  that  the  west  gable  turret,  the  ancient 
doorway,  and  east  window  have  been  preserved, 
the  building  may  be  said  to  be  new.  The  work 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Sweeting,  clerk  of 
the  works  at  Clumber,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  A.  G.  Williams.  Mr.  Brown,  painter,  of 
Markham  Moor,  is  said  to  have  done  the  painting 
and  staining  at  half  the  usual  price. 

Quarndon. — The  new  church  atQuarndon,near 
Derby,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid 
by  Lady  Scarsdale,  November  5th,  1872,  hasnow 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Tho 
necessity  for  a new  church  for  this  increasing 
suburb  of  Derby  has  for  some  time  been  manifest. 
The  site  was  given  by  Lord  Scarsdale,  who  has 
been  a liberal  contributor.  Tho  new  church  is 
situated  near  the  schools,  and  from  its  elevated 
position  will  be  a prominent  object  from  a wide 
range  of  view.  It  consists  of  a nave,  with  north 
and  south  sido-aislcs ; a chancel,  with  organ- 
chamber,  in  which  the  organ  has  been  placed  ; 
and  a vestry,  and  a tower  and  spire  at  the  south- 
west  angle,  near  the  road.  The  building  is  82  ft. 
long  and  50  ft.  wide,  and  the  top  of  the  vane  on 
the  spire  is  80  ft.  high.  The  style  is  Early  Deco- 
rated.  Tho  roofs  of  the  nave,  aisles,  aud  cbancel 
are  boarded  under  the  slates,  and  exposed  to 
view,  and  the  seats  are  open  benches,  which  pro- 
vide for  3G0  persons.  Tho  pulpit  aud  reading, 
desk,  of  oak,  carved  by  Mr.  Edwin  Thompson, 
of  Derby,  are  tho  result  of  a subscription.  A 
font  placed  in  the  nave  is  the  gift  of  Messrs. 
Giles  & Brookhouse,  tho  architects,  and  supplied 
by  Mr.  Tiukler,  Derby.  There  is  also  a carved 
oak  lectern.  The  work  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Thompson,  contractor,  of  Derby.  The 
whole  cost  will  be  about  four  thousand  pounds, 
aud  of  this  3,5001.  had  been  contributed  or 
promised  before  the  consecration  service. 

Bishop’s  Caiindle. — There  has  been  erected  in 
the  picturesque  churchyard  of  Bishop’s  Caundle 
— which  from  its  elevated  position  overlooks  tho 
country  for  miles  around — a tomb  of  Portland 
stone,  11  ft.  by  9 ft.,  weighing  nearly  three  tons, 
and  enclosed  with  ornamental  iron  work.  On  the 
top  of  the  tomb  is  a full-length  Latin  cross, 
having  in  its  intersecting  head  a lamb  carved 
in  white  marble.  The  inscription  is  to  tho 
memory  of  Charles  Robert  Dampier,  some  time 
rector  of  the  parish.  The  tomb,  and  tho  orna- 
mental railing  which  surrounds  it,  together  with 
the  carved  work,  were  designed  and  executed 
by  Mr.  W.  Dalwood,  of  Sherborne. 


§o0lis 

The  House-Owner's  Estimate}  or,  What  will  it 
Cost  to  Build,  Alta',  or  Repair  ? By  Jas.  D. 
Simon,  Architect.  Edited  and  revised  by 
Fuas.  T.  W.  Millee.  Lockwood  & Co., 
London.  1874. 

The  ordinary  householder  who,  desiring  to  add 
a bay  window  or  to  put  in  a new  shop-front, 
should  study  an  ordinary  prioe-book  would  not 
find  it  easy  to  arrive  at  any  notion,  however 
general,  of  the  probable  cost  of  it.  The  main 
object  of  the  little  book  before  us  is  to  supply 
such  information,  in  abroad  way,  to  the  uninitiated, 
and  it  will  be  found  useful  by  many.  The  pro- 
jector  and  author  of  the  book,  Mr.  Jas.  D.  Simon, 
unfortunately  met  with  an  accident,  just]  as  the 
last  sheet  had  been  completed,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  Some  notes  on  dilapidations  ; 
and  those  portions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  and  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
which  more  immediately  affect  tho  public  are 
added. 


Land  in  Gloucestershire. — The  Cowley 
manor  estate  was  knocked  down  to  Colonel 
Richardson-Gardner,  M.P.,  for 80,0001.,  including 
tho  timber,  valued  at  4,0001.  The  estate  com. 
prises  a freehold  mansion  and  1,870  acres. 


New  Hospital  for  Stroud.— Tho  memorial 
stone  of  a new  hospital  ,haa  been  laid  at 
Stroud,  by  Lord  Sherborne,  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Freemasons’  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of 
Gloucestershire.  Recently,  Mr.  Cowle,  the  pro- 
prietor of  tho  Field  Estate,  oflfered  an  acre  of 
land  as  a site,  and  Mrs.  Franklin  offered  1,0001. 
towards  a new  building.  With  this  incentive, 
the  committee  made  an  appeal  to  the  public  for 
funds,  aud  the  appeal  has  been  very  fairly  re- 
sponded to.  The  cost  of  the  new  building  is 
estimated  at  about  6,0001.,  and  of  this  about 
4,6001.  have  been  subscribed.  The  building,  now 
in  course  of  erection  on  the  south  side  of  Trinity 
Church,  is  already  carried  up  above  the  line  of 
tho  upper  floor.  It  is  arranged  to  accommodate 
28  beds.  Tho  hospital  will  consist  of  three  blocks 
of  buydings,  connected  by  wide  fireproof  cor- 
ridors. The  principal  entrance  to  the  hospital 
will  be  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  site.  The 
external  face  of  the  walls  is  of  ranged  rock-faced 
Rodborough  Common  stone,  tho  quoins  and 
window-dressings  being  in  dressed  Painswick 
stone.  Tho  shafts,  arches,  &c.,  to  the  front 
entrance-door  are  in  Coorabe-down  Bath  stone. 
The  roof  will  be  covered  with  Broseley  tiles. 
The  windows  of  the  wards  will  bo  filled  in  with 
combined  sliding  and  hinged  sashes.  The  proper 
ventilation  and  warming  of  the  wards  and 
waiting-room  have  been  provided  by  means  of 
Galton’s  ventilating  fire-grates.  The  corridora 
on  the  upper  floor  will  be  ventilated  and  warmed 
by  two  of  Boyd’s  hygiastic  grates,  and  will  bo 
used  as  convalescent  day  rooms.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  from  the  designs,  and  under 
the  superintendence,  of  Messrs.  Medland  & Son. 
arebiteots,  Gloucester,  by  Mr.  A.  Estoourt, 
builder,  Gloucester.  Mr.  James  Smith  is  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  R.  Wiggall  the 
contractor’s  foreman. 

Religion  and  Architecture.— The  outside 
form  of  every  Gothic  cathedral  must  be  con. 
sidered  imperfect  if  it  does  not  culminate  in. 
something  pyramidal.  The  especial  want  of  all 
Greek  and  Roman  buildings  with  which  we  aro 
acquainted,  is  tho  absence— save  in  a few  and 
unimportant  cases — of  the  pyramidal  form.  The 
Egyptians  knew  at  least  the  worth  of  the 
obelisk : bub  the  Greeks  and  Romans  hardly 
knew  even  that — their  buildings  are  flat-topped. 
Their  builders  were  contented  with  the  earth  as 
it  was.  There  was  a great  truth  involved  in  that, 
which  I am  the  last  to  deny.  But  religions 
which,  like  tho  Buddhist  or  the  Christian,  nurse  a 
noble  self-discoutent,  are  sure  to  adopt  sooner  or 
later  an  upward  and  aspiring  form  of  building. 
It  is  not  merely  that,  fancying  heaven  to  be  above 
earth,  they  point  towards  heaven.  There  is  a 
deeper  natural  language  in  tho  pyramidal  form 
of  a growing  tree.  It  symbolises  growth,  or  the 
desire  of  growth.  The  Norman  tower  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  does  not  aspire  to  grow. 
Look — I mention  an  instance  with  which  I 
am  most  familiar — at  the  Norman  tower  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  It  is  graceful — awful,  if 
you  will — but  there  is  no  aspiration  in  it.  It 
is  stately,  but  self-content.  Its  horizontal 
courses,  circular  arches,  above  all,  its  flat  sky- 
line, seem  to  have  risen  enough,  and  wish  to 
rise  no  higher.  For  it  has  no  touch  of  that  un- 
rest of  soul  which  is  expressed  by  the  spire,  and 
still  more  by  the  compound  spire,  with  its 
pinnacles,  crockets,  finials,  which  are  finials 
only  in  name,  for  they  do  not  finish,  and  aro 
really  terminal  buds,  as  it  were,  longing  to 
open  and  grow  upward  even  as  the  crockets  and 
leaves  thrown  off  as  the  shoot  has  grown.— 

C.  Kingsley. 

The  Sfc.  Helen’s  New  Town-hall. — Afc 

the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Connoil,  held  ou 
Wednesday,  Alderman  Marsh  presiding,  a dis- 
cussion  arose  regarding  the  manner  in  which  tho 
contractor  for  the  now  Town-hall  is  carrying  out 
his  contract.  It  was  alleged  that  the  bricks 
used  are  of  a very  inferior  quality  and  unattrac- 
tive appearance,  and  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  set  is  highly  objectionable.  The  Chair- 
man confirmed  the  complaints  from  his  own 
observation,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a disgrace 
to  the  architect  to  allow  the  work  to  be  carried 
on  in  such  a manner.  Mr.  Beasley  suggested 
that  all  the  bricks  iu  the  front  bo  removed,  and 
“ local  shoddies  ” (stones)  be  substituted,  even 
at  an  additional  cost  of  5,000i.  or  6,000Z.  It  was 
then  decided  to  urge  npon  the  committee  tho 
immediate  consideration  of  the  character  of  tho 
material  and  the  workmanship. 
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Society  of  Biblical  Ardiseology  — At  the 
last  meeting,  amongst  other  proceedings,  a paper 
“ On  the  Cylindrical  Altar  at  Nectarhebos, 
Tarin,”  by  Joseph  Bonomi,  -was  read.  This 
interesting  monument,  which,  although  noticed 
by  Orcurti,  is  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
is  a large  cylindrical  altar  of  black  granite,  finely 
wrought,  and  covered  with  sucty-eight  vertical 
lines  of  hieroglyphics,  and  four  vignettes,  repre- 
senting the  Pharaoh  Nectarhebos  of  the  XXXth 
Dynasty  making  offerings,  and  uttering  adora- 
tions to  the  varions  deities  of  the  four  cardinal 
points.  Also  was  read  a note,  by  H.  Fox 
Talbot,  F.R.S.,  on  “ The  Use  of  Papyrus^ among 
tho  Ancient  Arcadians.”  In  his  recent  investi- 
gations as  to  the  original  meanings  of  some  of 
the  Assyrian 'roots,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  found  that 
the  terms  Nazabu  Shakani,  “ tho  stem  of  a 
reed,”  and  Nigris,  ” a volume,”  and  “ writings 
upon  vegetable  skin,”  occur  among  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  published  by  the  British,  thus 
attesting  tho  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  Pliny, 
that  the  papyrus  was  so  used  by  the  Babylonians, 

—a  fact  which,  till  Mr.  Sayce  first  called  atten. 
tion  to  it,  had  been  disputed.  In  a second  note, 
“Assyrian  Books,”  the  following  sentences  were 
adduced  to  show  that  the  Assyrian  literature 
was  nob  confined  solely  to  inscriptions  upon 
tablets  of  baked  clay  : " In  the  night  time  bind 
around  tho  sick  man’s  head  a sentence  taken 
from  a good  book  ” (for  a charm)  ; and  “ care 
not  to  save  the  newly  written  books.” 

Reconstruction  of  tlie  Manchester  Atlie- 
nmum.— The  work  of  restoring  this  Athenreum, 
which  was  seriously  damaged  by  fire  in  October 
last,  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  when  completed 
the  building  will  possess  many  advantages  more 
than  before  the  fire.  The  work  of  reconstruction 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a 
special  committee.  In  response  to  their  invita- 
tion several  plans,  in  accordance  with  iustruc 
tions,  were  sent  in,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Clegg 
& Knowles,  subject  to  certain  modifications,  were 
recommended  by  tho  committee  to  the  directors 
for  acceptance.  Thelecture-hallwillbe49ft.  /in. 
in  width,  and  29  ft.  high.  Since  the  original 
plans  were  drawn,  the  committee  have  decided 
to  have  the  billiard-room  placed  on  the  George- 
street  or  south-east  side  of  the  building,  and  the 
library  on  tho  north-west  side,  and  that  the 
intermediate  rooms  between  the  billiard-room 
and  the  library  shall  be  used  as  tho  board-room, 
and  during  the  day  as  an  additional  smoke-room, 
communicating  with  the  billiard-room.  The  old 
billiard-room  on  the  basement,  with  the  adjoining 
smoking-room,  it  was  determined  should  be  con. 
verted  into  the  gymnasium,  the  floor  being 
lowered  2 ft.  or  more.  The  contract  for  the 
building  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Neill  Sons,  of  Manchester,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  be  completed  about  October  next. 

Woods. — The  proposal  contained  in  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  remove  the  exemption  from  rates 
which  woodlands  now  enjoy,  makes  it  interesting 
to  note  the  very  varied  proportions  of  the  area 
of  Bnglish  counties  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
timbe''.  According  to  the  official  agricultural 
statistics,  it  would  seem  that  of  the  whole  sur. 
face  of  England  and  Wales  less  than  J per  cent., 
or  only  1,-153,000  acres  out  of  a total  of  37,319,000 
acres,  are  occupied  by  woods,  coppices,  and  plan- 
tations. Treating  the  three  ridings  of  Yorkshire 
as  separate  counties,  Sussex  is  the  only  county 
which  returns  more  than  100,000  acres  of  wood, 
nearly  11  per  cent,  of  its  area  being  thus  clothed. 
The  woods  of  Hampshire  are  next  in  magnitude, 
embracing  some  87,000  acres,  but  forming  only 
about  8 per  cent,  of  that  county’s  area.  Kent 
follows  with  78.000  acres  of  woodland,  while  the 
adjoining  county  of  Surrey,  although  returning 
only  some  48,000  acres  of  wood,  shows  almost  as 
high  a percentage  as  its  neighbour,  Sussex,  since 
very  nearly  one-tenth  of  its  whole  area  is  thus 
employed.  The  four  counties  we  have  named, 
taken  collectively,  appear  to  possess  a much 
larger  extent  of  woodland  relatively  to  their 
size  than  any  other  area  in  England  of  similar 
dimensions. 

Nosious  Trades. — The  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  a few  days  ago,  re- 
ceived a deputation  of  gentlemen  from  parishes 
south  of  the  Thames,  who  asked  for  Government 
interference  with  chemical  works  in  order  to 
prevent  offensive  emanations.  In  reply  to  the 
statements  made  to  him,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  said 
be  was  not  then  in  a position  to  say  how  far  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  go,  because,  in 
the  suggestions  made,  there  were  many  trades 
and  interests  involved. 


Public  Hall  at  Aberavon.— A public  hall 
has  been  opened  at  Aberavon.  The  building, 
which  has  been  erected  at  the  rear  of  the 
Commercial  Hotel,  is  tho  property  of  a company 
of  public  men  connected  with  the  town,  amongst 
tho  principal  promoters  of  tho  scheme  being 
Mr.  Daniel,  the  mayor,  and  _Mr.  Tennant.  The 
buildinc'  has  a frontage  of  brick  and  Bath  stone. 
At  tho  height  of  the  first  floor  the  front.recedes 
8 ft.  or  9 ft.,  and  thus  affords  a platform  of  nearly 
the  entire  length  of  the  building.  From  this 
platform  access  is  gained  to  the  galleries  of  tho 
principal  hall.  Of  the  interior,  the  basement  is 
occupied  with  a Masonic  lodge-rooro,  intended 
for  the  Afan  Lodge.  The  other  portion  of  the 
ground  floor  is  divided  into  the  entrance  corridor, 
and  numerous  offices,  comprising  a cloak-room, 
lavatory,  &o.  The  principal  hall  is  a commodious 
room,  with  platform  and  galleries.  The  ceiling 
is  ornamented  with  stained  wood,  and  moulding, 
while  the  front  of  the  galleries  is  set  off  with 
iron  trellis-work,  floridly  coloured. 

New  Meclianics’  Institution  at  Nortli- 
owram,  Bradford.— The  chief  stone  of  the 
new  Mechanics’  Hall,  which  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  tho  top  of  Lidget,  in  tlio  centre  of 
the  villat^e  of  Northowram,  has  been  laid.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Hclliwell,  of  Brighouse. 
The  building  comprises  a centre  and  two  wings, 
and  the  total  length  will  be  near  upon  100  ft. 
The  large  room  will  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  will  be  5-1  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide. 
It  will  have  an  open  timbered  roof,  and  at  one 
end  will  be  a i^latform  15  ft.  wide.  The 
cntrauce-porch  will  be  9 ft.  square,  and  the 
large  room  is  lighted  by  five  two-ligbt  windows 
on  one  side,  and  four  on  the  other.  There  are 
class-rooms,  21  ft.  by  IS  ft.,  and  a reading- 
room,  18  ft.  by  13  ft.  G in.  The  total  cost  will 
be  about  2,00jI.  Mr.  A.  B.  Foster,  who  laid  the 
first  stone,  gave  the  site. 

Langton  Matravers  Churcliyard  and 
Cliurcb,  Isle  of  Purbeck.  — New  burial- 
gi-ouud  has  been  consecrated  at  Langton,  giveu 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Garland,  of  Leason  House,  Langton. 
It  is  conveniently  situated,  aud  was  much  wanted. 
One-third  of  the  ground  has  been  de%'oted  to  the 
use  of  Nonconformists.  The  coping  which  sur- 
mounts the  side  walls  was  a gift  of  tho  quarry- 
men  of  the  parish.  The  Dorset  Chronicle  remarks 
that  tho  church,  which  cost  8CUL,  and  is  in  the 
most  debased  style  of  forty-five  years  since, 
is  simply  a disgrace  to  tho  Isle  of  Purbeck.  ^ Iho 
wide  spanning  roof,  unsupported  by  one  single 
pillar,  is  puahiug  the  walls  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, so  that  the  yawniug  cracks  in  walls  aud 
ceiling  warn  the  congregation  of  tho  weekly 
increasing. danger  of  a seat  within  the  one  and 
beneath  the  other. 


Value  of  Land,  Charing  Cross.— The  S. 
Hotel,  Charing  Cross,  has  been  sold  by  auet  j 
comprising  a portion  of  the  hotel  with  adjoin 
property  in  Spring-gardens,  the  whole  occupy: 
a site  of  3,260  ft.  The  first  bid  was  15,0t 
aud  after  a sharp  competition  it  was  knocii 
down  to  Messrs.  Drummond  at  30,000?.,  btl 
nearly  lOJ.  per  superficial  foot,  and  moreti 
-i00,000l.  per  acre. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Lond! 

Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders  has  been  elected  in 
place  of  Dr.  Letheby.  Dr.  Saunders  was 
elected  public  analyst.  The  salary  for  tbe.ji 
offices  is  GOOi.  per  annum. 


TENDERS  ^ 

For  Chatham  Garden  Rohook  for  the  Londoa  S<| 
Board.  Mr.  JL  II.  Ilubson,  architect , 

J,  is  S.  WilUams  £9,080  0 0 1, 

Patman  & Co 7.389  0 0 ; 

Waldram  is  Co 7,025  0 0 1 

Grover 6,985  0 0 1 

Dove  Bros 6.965  0 0 I 

Shurmur 6.890  0 0 1 

Hiffh  6,789  0 0 1 

Boyce  6.631  0 0 1 

SheOield 5,981  0 0 1 


For  two  houses  in  Hornscy-lane,  for  Mr.  G.  C.  I, 
ton.  Messrs.  Lander  is  Bedells,  architects  : — 

Kelley,  Bros...; £1,395  0 Oi 

Dove,  Bros.  '1.325  0 0l 

Grover 4,2/-!  0 0. 

TV'illiams  is  Son 4,2;0  0 0 , 


Ebbage... 


3,997  0 0 ' 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  8t.  James’s  Cl| 
St.  Jarnea’s-street,  Brighton.  Messrs.  Scott  is  .. 

‘“'“‘BlJSd, WIO  0 o; 

Cbeesman  i Co 3,-36  0 0i 

Eldridge 3.2-10  0 0. 

Stcnniiig.  Bros 2,99-1  0 0; 

Patching  is  Webber  (accepted)  2,890  0 0- 

For  Xo,  71,  Great  Portland-street.  Mr.  A.  E.  HC 

architect.  Quaulities  supplied „i 

■Wagner  1.6'6  0 0 

Gnmvrood  & Sons 1.63o  ' 

Jlydo 1.698  ' 

May 1.282  ' 


Iinpro'vements  at  the  Brighton  Public 
Baths.— The  local  Works  Committee  received 
tenders  for  the  performance  of  builders’  aud 
eugineers’  work  required  iu  fitting  up  twenty 
new  baths  and  making  alterations  aud  additions 
to  the  Public  Baths,  North-road,  viz.  : — 


For  No.  73,  Great  Portland-streot.  Mr.  A.  E. 
architect.  Qnantitics  supplied „ 

Hyde £l.o60  0 

Grimwood  & Sons * 

Wagner  L2o8 

I’erkins  l,i/o 


May  ., 


1,183  0 I 


For  a house  at  Hampstead,  for  Mr,  \Y.  H.  8l 
Messrs.  8palding  is  Knight,  architects.  Ijuantitios* 
G.  Fleetwood : — 


..£1,500  0 0 
..  4 200  0 0 
..  -1,213  0 0 
..  3,895  0 0 
..  3,885  0 0 


Marshall 

Lockyer  

Cheesman  & Co 

Newnham  

Green  4 Sou 

Reed  Bros 

Wagner  

Mr.  Wagner  having  made  a mistake  in  his  con. 
tract,  the  tenders  of  Messrs.  C.  & J.  Reed  were 
accepted. 

It  is  feared 


,178  0 


Stephenson 

Rftnken  

King  4 Sun 

Snowball 

ilook.4  Oldley 

Shepherd 

Boyce 

Sawyer 

Giliiiour  

Grover 

Crockett 

Steed  

Hunt  

Johnson  

Grimwood4  Sobs 

Simpson  & Baker 

Aitcheson  4 Walker 

RobiasiCo.  (accepted)... 


2,1'X)  0 


. 325 


0 


2, 390 
2,2h7 

2,295  0 ' 
2.288  0 • 
2,250  0 < 
2,215  0 : 
2,193  0 
2,184  0 
2,179  0 
2,127  0 : 
3,113  0 
2,1-98  0 
2,095  0 


1,955  0 


C®sai*'s  Camp  at  Wimbledon  .- 
that  a renewed  attempt  is  being  made  to  convert 
the  site  of  Cmsar’a  Camp  into  building  ground. 
Some  time  ago  the  owners  of  the  land  erected  a 
stout  oak  fence,  dividing  the  enclosure  into  two 
portions.  Nothing  further  was  done  for  some 
time,  but  now  the  owners  have  gone  a step 
farther,  and  workmen  have  been  busily  engaged 
felling  some  of  the  trees  which  form. the  chief 
attraction  of  “the  rounds.”  It  is  to  be  hoped 
measures  will  be  taken  to  secure  the  status  quo 
of  CtEsar’s  Camp  and  so  prevent  perpetual  un- 
easiness  about  the  too  great  probability  of  its 
destruction. 


for  Mr.  E.  U.  Munoering  i 
Spalding  4 Knight,  architects. 
Fleetwood ; — 


ad,  Han:  I 
Earles  Price.  ' 
Quantities  by  | 


Stephenson £5,593  0 0 

rnsnft 


King  4 Son 

Bhe,.herd 

Boyce  

Gilmoor  

Sawyer 

Snowball 

Steed  

Rankin 

Hook  4 Oldley 

Johnson  

Crockett 

Hunt  

Grimwood  4 Sons 
Simpson  4 Baker... 
ltobiu3(acrepled)... 


5,550  0 0 
5,kft5  0 0 
5,350  0 0 
6.333  0 0 
6,296  0 0 
6,181  0 0 
6,1-12  0 0 
6,136  0 0 
4,998  0 0 
4,985 


35  q 
25  fij 


4,975  0 0 


•1,037  0 0 


Tlie  Ne'w  Wool  Exchange. —For  many 
years  past  tho  wool  business  of  London  has  liud 
its  chief  qnarters  in  and  around  Moorgate  and 
Coleman  streets.  But  it  has  become  a neces- 
sity that  better  accommodation  should  be  pro- 
vided for  tho  merchants.  Accordingly  a large 
Exchange  has  been  erected  in  Coleman  and 
Basinghall  streets.  The  central  hall  is  sur- 
mounted by  a glass  dome,  and  tho  seats  are 
in  semicircular  tiers  rising  behind  each  other. 


flFor  warehouse  at  Fresh  Wharf,  Tharoes-str-l 
Messrs.  Knill  4 Co.  Messrs.  Snooks  4 Stock,  ar, 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Lmsdell  4 Gi^ord  and 

Moreland.  To  complete  in  four  months  ■ 

« 

Wood  ...  ^ 

Brown  4 Robinson  8,-1^  0 

Adamson  “.IW  0 

gST”  S 

it"-'®'  S.193  0 

,99i  0, 


Bland  (accepted) 

Newman  4 Mann* 

* 'i'o  compieie  u 


six  months. 


7,726  O; 


June  20,  1874.] 
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TM  Institute  and  tiie  Architectural 
Conference. 


T the  final  meeting  of  the 
Institute  on  the  16th,  and 
which  wag  also  the  open, 
ing  meeting  of  the  third 
General  Conference  of 
Architects,  there  was  a 
ver^  fair  muster  of  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in 
town  and  country,  though 
not  so  full  an  attendance 
of  the  Institute  members 
|j  wo  should  have  wished  to  see  on  the  occasion, 
[tether  certain  untoward  circumstances  may 
ive  influenced  the  attendance,  or  non-attend- 
ice,  wo  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  say; 
lit  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Conference 
|d  open  under  drawbacks.  The  President,  Sir 
ilbert  Scott,  was  unavoidably  absent,  nor  was 
(ly  special  opening  address  from  his  pen  forth- 
i’ming.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  John 
libsoii,  vice-president,  to  whoso  lob  it  fell  to 
oko  a very  unusual,  not  to  say  unpleasing, 
|aimnnication,  Tho  Council  had  recommended 
le  presentation  of  the  Gold  Medal  this  year  to 
^r.  Enskin,  as  a distinguished  writer  on  archi- 
*otnro, — a recommendation  which  had  been  duly 
inotioned  by  her  Majesty.  Mr.  Euskin  is 
(Toad  at  present;  communication  with  him  was 
jlSTDidably  slow ; and  when  his  reply  finally 
::aolied  the  Council,  it  was  in  tho  form  of  a 
1 fusal  to  accept  the  medal.  The  refusal  came 
!o  late  to  leave  any  other  course  open  to  the 
iiinucil,  the  chairman  said,  than  to  withhold  tho 
edal  for  the  present ; and  he  announced  that  the 
• oision  of  Mr.  Euskin  had  been  communicated 
her  Majesty,  through  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph, 
.td  that  they  were  now  awaiting  his  reply. 
I'inding  this  reply,  tho  Council  were  of  opinion 
ust  nothing  further  should  be  officially  said 
n done  in  the  matter.  The  Council,  as  it 
IHom  to  US,  should  not  have  placed  her 
ajesty  in  this  position  : they  should  at  once 
I re  cancelled  the  award  and  nominated  another 
cipient.  A proposal  that  Mr.  Buskin’s  letter 
read  raised  a tolerably  lively  disoussion,  a 
iiod  many  members  being  of  opinion  that  the 
isons  for  this  quite  unprecedented  act  should 
at  once  given  to  the  meeting.  Eventually  a 
ition  “ that  the  letter  he  read  " was  put  to  the 
Jeting,  and  lost  by  one  vote  (fifteen  against 
irteen  of  the  Fellows  present)  ; and  we  are 
■ isrefore  still  in  ignorance  us  to  whether  the 
thor  of  the  “Stones  of  Venice”  objects 
jthe  medal,  to  her  Majesty,  or  to  the 
stitute,  or  to  all  three.  Mr.  Ruskin's  action, 
the  face  of  it,  appears  discourteous,  and 
certainly  quite  unprecedented ; but  his 
! osyncrasies  of  opinion  and  of  temperament 
J so  well  known  that  it  seems  a pity  the 
uncil  did  not  contrive  to  obtain  a formal  reply 
him  before  publishing  the  award.  For  the 
-dit  of  a distinguished  writer,  we  may  hope 


that  Mr.  Euskin  has  some  better  explanation  to 
offer  than  mere  petulance  or  wilful  eccentricity. 

Tho  Chairman  then  presented  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  the  annual  prizes,  which 
were  awarded  as  follows ; — Institute  silver 
medal  and  five  guineas,  for  architectural  draw- 
ingg,  to  G.  Dale  Oliver ; medal  of  merit,  for 
ditto,  Walter  T.  Brown;  certificate  of  honourable 
mention,  W.  T.  Whyte;  Institute  silver  medal 
for  essay  on  Architecture  in  London  in  Sixteenth 
Century,  A.  T.  Taylor ; medal  of  merit  for  essay 
on  Vaulting,  T.  H.  Eagles,  B.A. ; student’s  prize 
in  hooks,  II.  E.  Perry ; medal  of  merit,  for  draw- 
ings submitted  in  competition  for  Pugin  student- 
ship,  W.  J.  Munt;  certificates  of  honourable 
mention,  for  same,  W.  W.  BethellandW.  Wilson. 

The  Chairman,  announcing  that  they  Lad  now 
concluded  the  buBiness  of  the  Institute  specially, 
and  arrived  at 

THE  CONrEEENCE, 

proceeded  to  read  a short  address  to  the  meeting. 

He  commenced  by  stating  that  in  the  name  of 
the  Institute  he  bade  those  friends  who  had 
come  from  a distance  a hearty  welcome ; and 
he  must  not  forget  to  mention  those  other  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  the  provinces  who  had 
done  them  tho  honour  of  sending  their  repre- 
sentatives to  take  part  in  the  discussions  upon 
the  subjects  which  would  be  brought  before 
them.  This  would,  he  maintained,  tend  not  only 
towards  elevating  the  general  tone  and 
unanimity  of  their  profession  on  conflicting 
matters;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  would  secure 
what  was  just  and  beneficial  to  the  public  at 
largo.  At  the  first  year’s  Conference,  held  in 
1871,  much  was  attempted,  and  a great  deal 
was  done ; and  that  of  1872  materially  assisted 
in  bringing  about  a certain  amount  of  uniformity 
of  practice,  especially  with  regard  to  pro- 
fessional charges,  mainly  founded  upon  the 
schedules  which  bad  been  tho  guide  of  tho 
members  of  the  Institute  ,for  some  years  pre- 
viously, and  which  were  now  admitted  to  bo  so 
equitable  that  they  were  nob  only  often  quoted, 
but  they  had  considerable  influence  and  weight 
in  the  Courts  of  Law.  The  general  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  architectural  competitions 
was  another  good  work  of  the  last  Conferencei 
emanating  as  it  did  from  the  main  body  of 
the  members  of  tho  profession.  It  clearly 
showed  that  all  that  was  required  was 
fair  and  honourable  treatment ; and  archi. 
tects  would  act  wisely  in  competing  only  on 
similar  terms,  this  being  the  only  course  to 
pursue,  which  would  prevent  tho  outrageous 
injastices  of  which  many  of  their  brothrou  had 
often  been  victims.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  employment  of  surveyors,  which  was  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Conference,  he  stated 
that  if  the  meeting  could  arrive  at  a satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question  at  issue,  it  would  bo  a 
great  gain  to  the  whole  profession  and  the 
public  generally.  He  feared  that,  as  the  question 
had  been  so  long  under  consideration,  and  con. 
sidering  existing  circumstances,  there  were  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a final  settlement.  As 
the  object  of  the  Conference  was  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  more  uniformity  on  matters  of  profes- 
sional  practice,  it  would  not  be  foreign  to  the 
subject,  he  thought,  to  allude  to  the  total  want  of 
it  in  a variety  of  local  Building  Acts  and  Sanitary 
Acts  in  operation  throughout  the  country,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  promoted  by  tho  autho- 
rities  without  especial  reference  to  any  general 
basis  or  to  the  existing  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  which,  he  believed,  had  been  found  to 
answer  well.  As  regarded  the  rights  of  the 
public  and  building  owners,  in  many  cases  it  had 
been  found  in  practice  next  to  impossible  to 
comply  with  their  requirements,  and  if  questions 
of  light  and  air  could  be  more  clearly  defined  by 
an  Act  to  apply  generally,  it  would  effect  a 
saving  to  the  country  of  some  thousands  a 
year. 


In  the  absence  of  any  lengthened  address  from 
the  President  of  the  Institute,  the  Chairman 
then  called  upon  Professor  Kerr,  who,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  request,  had  undertaken  to  con- 
tribute a short  paper  to  the  meeting.  The  paper 
dealt  mainly  with  the  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  of  architectural  practice  arising  from 
the  great  and  varied  demands  which  were  now 
being  made  on  the  architect  from  the  side  both 
of  science  and  art,  practical  building,  and  acces- 
sory decoration.  Wo  print  it  in  full  on  another 
page. 

The  contrast  between  tho  very  simple  work, 
comparatively,  which  was  half  a century  ago 
demanded  from  the  architect,  coupled  with  there- 
spectand  estimation  in  which  he  was  then  held, as 
compared  with  the  immense  demands  made  upon 
him  now,  and  the  abuse  which  “leader-writers” 
in  the  daily  papers  think  it  witty  to  heap  upon 
him,  certainly  suggests  the  inference  that  those 
who  complain  of  the  profession  now  are  doing 
so  very  wantonly  and  ignorantly,  unless  they 
are  prepared  to  show  that  they  are  immensely 
wiser,  or  that  their  requirements  are  far  greater, 
than  those  of  their  fathers.  But  it  does  not  do 
to  push  such  contrasts  too  far,  for  the  overdrawn 
abuse  found  in  some  of  the  journals  does  not 
really  represent  the  feelings  of  any  section  of 
society;  it  will  be  found,  and  many  members  of 
the  profession  can  testify  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, that  society  rather  likes  the  architect,  when 
he  has  given  proof  of  even  moderate  aptitude  in 
his  profession ; and  the  newspaper  attacks 
referred  to  probably  do  not  represent  anything 
which  can  be  called  an  opinion  on  the  part  even 
of  their  writers,  but  rather  a desire  to  say  aomo 
thing  smart  on  a subject  which  w’ill  be  at  tho 
moment  generally  interesting;  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  as  serious  a charge  against  the  jour- 
nalists as  any  which  those  gentlemen  can  pos- 
sibly bring  against  the  architects.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  sort  of  flippant  writing 
referred  to  really  influences  anybody. 

A disenssion  on  Prof.  Kerr’s  paper  was  opened 
by  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  who,  glancing  at  the  objects 
of  tho  Conference,  the  meeting,  and  the  comparing 
notes  and  ideas  by  members  of  the  profession, 
thought  that  such  meetings  supplied  what  might 
be  termed  the  contact  of  flint  and  steel  necea- 
sary  to  keep  up  the  fire  of  genius.  Perhaps  the 
fire  of  genius  was  attempted  to  be  kept  up  to  too 
brilliant  a blaze  just  now,  and  we  were  liable  to 
fail  from  attempting  too  much  and  too  many 
things.  That  sectionalising  of  the  profession, 
referred  to  in  the  paper  they  had  heard,  ho 
regarded  as  an  absolute  necessity,  without  which 
the  great  circle  of  subjects  now  included  under 
the  general  head  of  architecture  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  adequately  dealt  with.  There  were 
local  necessities,  too,  involving  local  rules  of 
practice  which  could  not  be  ignored  ; and  it  was 
very  desirable  that  they  should  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  architects  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  who  would  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  profession  under  various 
circumstances.  Mr.  Atkin,  representative  of  the 
Institute  of  Ireland,  stated  that  the  line  between 
the  engineer  and  architect  was  no  better  drawn 
in  Ireland  than  in  England ; rather  leading, 
indeed,  to  the  inference  that  in  the  sister  islo 
tho  terras  “architect,”  “engineer,”  and  “sur- 
veyor” were  all  but  synonymous  and  inter- 
changeable. The  whole  question,  as  it  seems  to 
ns,  turns  a good  deal  on  tho  matter  of  names. 
Tho  word  architect  has  come  to  have  a very 
extended  and  therefore  to  many  persons  vague 
meaning,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does 
include  persons  engaged  in  work  of  very 
varying  kinds.  If  a subsidiary  division  or 
two  in  the  profession  could  be  specialised 
by  tho  addition  of  one  or  two  afijectives  to 
tho  general  term  “ architect,”  this  might 
make  the  matter  a little  clearer  to  the  public 
perhaps,  and  prevent  them  from  expecting 
everything  in  the  world  from  one  man.  But 
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then,  again,  the  old  and  tinie-houo'ared  name  of 
“architect”  really  meana  chief  builder  and 
master  of  the  works,  and  it  wonld  be  a great  loss 
for  either  the  name  or  the  thing  to  go.  Even 
where  other  persons  are  employed  under  the 
chief  architect,  in  executing  decorations,  and  so 
on,  the  value  of  the  one  head  is,  or  ought  to  bo. 
unquestionable ; it  is  only  so  that  we  can  ensure 
anything  like  unity  of  feeling  and  principle  in 
the  detailed  design  and  ornament  of  an  edifice, 
ilr.  I’ Anson,  in  carrying  on  the  discussion,  con. 
sidered  that  the  two  invasions  of  the  architect’s 
province,  from  the  side  of  engineering  and 
decorating,  must  necessarily  occur;  they  were  a 
proof  of  the  activity  of  the  age,  and  we  must 
accept  the  position.  Mr.  Dawson,  concurring  in 
this  view,  further  suggested  that  as  various 
members  of  the  profession  had  their  own  special 
subjects  in  which  they  were  well  up,  it  should  be 
an  understood  thing  that  when  an  architect  met 
with  difficulty  in  work  ho  was  not  used  to,  he 
should  consult  a brother  architect  who  was  better 
up  in  it.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  this 
min-ht  be  done,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  ease  and 
profit;  but  we  fear  this  universal  brotherly-love- 
and-mutual-advice  system,  however  delightful, 
could  not  be  always  carried  out  in  practice; 
nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  it  ought  to  be. 

A man  who  has  spent  much  time  in  mastering 
some  one  difficult  subject  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a present  of  the  knowledge 
which  it  has  cost  him  much  to  gain.  The  estab- 
lishment  or  recognition  of  “consulting  archi- 
tects” on  special  blanches  would  put  the 
suggestion  on  a more  business-like  footing,  and 
would  be  quite  practicable.  Mr.  Parslow  (de- 
legate from  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society^ 
made  some  remarks  to  the  point,  as  to  the  want 
of  a definite  system  of  practical  instruction  for 
young  architects,  whereby  they  could  learn  all 
that  they  had  to  know  about  materials  and  con- 
struction  readily  and  comprehensively.  This  is 
an  old  complaint,  and  it  would  be  a great  boon 
if  any  such  book  as  that  of  Bartholomew  could 
be  produced  now,  suitable  to  the  knowledge  and 
requirements  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Ilorn- 
hlower,  in  reference  to  the  charges  brought 
against  architects  for  allowing  bad  work  in  their 
buildings,  observed  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  an  architect  could  keep  an  eye  on  every- 
thing that  was  done  by  a contractor  and  his 
workmen ; and  that  with  dishonest  workmen 
the  architect  might  in  fact  sit  at  one  end  of  the 
building  and  be  cheated  at  the  other  end.  Mr. 
Burges,  in  answer  to  a call  from  the  chair,  said 
his  opinion  might  be  very  shortly  stated;  it  was 
impossible  for  one  man  to  be  both  an  archi- 
tectural artist  and  a practical  builder. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  for  the  paper,  urged  that  though  no 
man  could  master  all  the  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession, they  were  all  mastered  by  the  pro- 
fession eJ!  masse  ; and  that  whatever  was 
wanted  could  be  successfully  carried  out  within 
the  limits  of  the  architectural  profession.  This 
is  quite  true,  if  only  the  public  can  be  made  to 
understand  it  ; and  there  is  something  in  the 
remark  with  which  Mr.  Morris  followed  it  up, 
that  painting  as  an  art  covered  an  immense  field 
of  subjects,  but  that  most  painters  had  their 
known  and  recognised  ground,  and  were  not 
expected  to  step  beyond  it,  or  blamed  for  not 
doing  so.  The  parallel  is  not  precise,  but  it  is 
not  out  of  relation  to  the  subject.  We  do  not 
go  to  Mr.  Hook  for  animal  painting,  or  to  Mr. 
Biviere  for  sea-pieces. 

Mr.  Sharpe,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
remarked  that  the  subject  raised  and  discussed 
was  a very  interesting  and  important  one,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  further  considered  during  the 
present  Conference. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  mention  that  the 
following  gentlemen  attended  the  Conference  as 
delegates  from  various  provincial  societies  : — 

Tho  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
William  Atkins;  The  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects, 
Mr  J.  Salmon;  the  London  Architectural  Association, 
Mr'  E J.  Tarver;  the  Liverpool  Architectorul  Society, 
Air'  AV.  Parslow  ; the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects, 
Mr'  E 'Salomons  ; the  ISotiingham  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Robert  Evans;  ami  the  Sheffield  Architectural 
Society,  Mr.  J.  D.  AVebster. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  at  eleven  o’clock,  a visit 
was  paid  to  the  new  Home  and  Colonial  Offices, 
where  from  twenty  to  thirty  members  of  the 
Conference  assembled,  and  were  conducted  over 
the  building  by  Mr.  Sheffield,  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  to  whom  those  who  were  present  are  in- 
debted for  the  civility  and  attention  shown  to 
them.  A description  of  the  building  will  be 
found  elsewhere. 

The  sectional  meeting  at  three  p.m.  was  opened ' 


by  the  reading,  as  announced,  of  a short  paper 
by  Professor  Lewis 

ON  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Waiving  the  question  of  the  Art  Education  of 
the  public,  which  the  lecturer  had  on  another 
occasion  treated  of,  and  which  he  regarded  as  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  directing  his  atten- 
tion mainly  to  tho  question  specially  before  the 
meeting,  viz.,  the  Education  of  the  Architectural 
Student,  the  reader  said  it  seemed  to  him  that, 
previously  to  the  pupil  entering  an  office,  the 
only  education  necessary  for  him  was  the  ordi- 
nary education  of  a gentleman,  with  the  addition 
of  greater  attention  to  drawing  and  scientific 
teaching  than  is  usually  paid.  It  would  be 
rather  sad  to  have  to  admit  that  the  education 
which  one  receives  at  a university  or  a public 
school,  or  that  which  is  tested  by  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  examiners  at  other  schools 
should  not  meet  the  wants  of  a youth  about  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  our  art.  But  he 
thonght  it  did  meet  it.  It  was  true  that  draw- 
ing  and  scientific  knowledge  had  not  till  very 
lately  received  anything  like  due  attention  in 
our  schools  and  universities,  but  this  was  being 
remedied  now.  Speaking  of  the  three  years’ 
course  of  scientific  study  at  Uuiversity 
College  and  King’s  College  offered  for 
civil  "engineers,  and  which  embraces  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistiy,  geology,  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering,  surveying  and 
levelling,  Professor  Lewis  almost  feared  that  a 
course  like  this,  which  entirely  ignores  any 
creative  artistic  faculty,  and  which  requires 
such  hard  work,  would  be  likely  to  turn  the 
entbusiatic  young  artist  from  the  profession 
altogether.  If  he  could  follow  it  and  still  retain 
his  artistic  spirit,  it  would  nevertheless  be  very 
valuable  to  him.  Coming  now  to  the  position  of 
the  youth  in  tho  office,  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
office  routine  furnished  little  inducement  to  him 
to  keep  up  his  general  education,  and  that 
languages  aud  mathematics  are  gradually 
dropped.  The  want  of  these  is  felt  afterwards 
in  travelling,  and  in  applying  tho  formulce 
required  in  difficult  constructions.  In  regard  to 
this  the  Institute  examinations  were  most  useful, 
as  requiring  that  the  knowledge  of  school  and 
college  be  kept  up,  and  as  suggesting  also  the 
special  technical  branches  of  study  in  which  that 
knowledge  would  be  useful.  Coming  now  to 
drawing, — it  was  absolutely  essential  that  every 
architect  should  be  able  to  realise  to  himself  the 
effect  which  the  mass  of  his  building  would  have 
if  seen  in  perspective  ; to  sketch  out  for  himself 
the  ornaments  with  which  it  was  to  be  adorned ; 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  effects  which  tho 
various  mouldings  would  have  under  varying 
effects  of  light  and  shade  ; and  then  to  complete 
the  work  by  thoroughly  understanding  the  effect 
of  colour  which  his  materials  and  applied  decora- 
tion would  supply.  For  all  these  the  best  guide 
would  be  that  intuitive  perception  which  sketch- 
ing  from  actual  examples  was  likely  to  give.  He 
attached  great  importance  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  perspective,  being  quite  sure  that  if  per- 
spectives were  more  honestly  drawn  such  things  as 
false  gables,  with  nothing  behind  them,  would  not 
be  80  common  aa  they  are.  But  perspectives 
should  be  such  as  to  show  truly  the  real  outline 
and  the  light  and  shadow  effect  of  tbe  building, 
and  not  be  made  mere  vehicles  for  colour,  with 
impossibly  tinted  stones,  slates,  or  tiles,  whose 
colonrs  exist  only  in  tbe  colour-box.  In  short, 
in  drawing  what  we  wanted  was  /om,  whether 
of  mass  or  of  detail,  expressed  in,  the  most 
vigorous  way,  for  study.  Now  as  to  the  most 
important  part  of  tho  whole,  the  design : no 
possible  course  of  instruction  could  make  a 
great  architect,  any  more  than  a great  poet. 
We  know  little  of  how  the  few  “great”  archi- 
tecta  of  older  days,  either  in  the  Medimval  or 
Renaissance  period,  acquired  their  special  power, 
but  wo  might  probably  conclude  that  it  was  by 
the  same  kind  of  inspiration  which  was  required 
to  make  a great  poet,  a great  musician,  or  a 
great  any  one.  But  nevertheless  something 
might  be  done  for  tbe  young  architect  by  way  of 
education  in  design.  Two  ways  might  be  sug- 
gested : — first,  that  pursued  at  the  Architectural 
Association,  where  designs  were  made  and  then 
subjected  to  tho  friendly  criticism  of  the  author’s 
fellow  members.  The  second  metliod  was  that 
pursued,  he  believed,  at  University  College  by 
Professor  Poynter,  who  had  his  students’  draw 
ings  ranged  side  by  side  and  then  pointed  out 
in  public  to  those  same  students  tho  merits  and 
defects  of  each  drawing.  So  far.  Professor 
Lewis  quite  agreed  in  training  the  young 
student  in  the  art  of  design.  Beyond  it,  he  had 


little  faith.  This  subject  led  naturally  to  , 
question  between  tho  relative  merit  of  | 
English  pupilage  system  and  the  foreign  (| 
tem  of  education.  He  had  no  time  to  go  i! 
this  part  of  the  subject  in  detail ; but  his  vi 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  English  sys^ 
of  pupilage  as  a basis.  But  somewhat  U' 
freedom  in  its  working  was  required  than  n, 
and  that  the  pupil  should  have  more  tim. 
his  disposal  for  the  study  of  those  buildi 
whose  outlines  or  whose  details  are  recogn,: 
by  common  consent  as  being  our  realisation 
what  was  beautiful  and  grand  in  our  art.  He 
seldom  put  hia  name  with  greater  pleasure » 
' deed  than  to  that  of  the  Pugin  memorial 
which  sends  the  young  student  to  the  studyi 
the  spot,  of  those  buildings  which  he  c: 
never  effectually  study  otherwise.  As  he  di 
them  under  various  conditions  of  light 
shade,  they  will  teach  the  student,  if  he  i 
can  bo  taught  at  all,  the  secrets  of  their  e:j 
lence.  Not  that  the  production  of  a really 
complished  architect  could  be  ensured  by  tbi 
any  training;  and  he  knew  well  that  a msi 
real  genius  might  force  himself  to  the  frOD 
be  forced,  whatever  training  be  had  had.  i 
he  maintained  that  for  the  general  bod; 
young  architects,  anxious  to  do  what  was  i 
in  their  calling,  and  to  do  it  well,  a syster.' 
course  of  education  was  a good  thing ; tht 
would  bring  forward  many  a man  who  v; 
otherwise  have  lagged  in  the  rear,  and  els 
the  general  tone  of  their  body  in  every  hr; 
of  the  profession.  _ i 

A short  communication  on  the  subjeijl 
education  was  read  by  the  secretary,  fronl 
Arthur  Hill,  C.E.,  who  spoke  of  the  loss  t| 
profession  from  the  “ accidental  ” form  of  etj 
tion  followed  ; urged  that  science  and  art  b1| 
be  united,  and  studied  simultaneously;  andj 
young  architects  and  engineers  might  very; 
carry  on  tho  earlier  studies  for  their  respfj 
professions  in  concert,  and  with  mutual  a<] 
tage.  The  inducement  of  a diploma  to  all  f 
teots  before  practising,  and  of  recognised  ho: 
for  those  of  special  merit,  should  bo  held  fl 
aud  he  recommended  that  this  meeting  s 
memorialise  King’s  College  and  UniversiU 
lego  to  establish  diplomas  for  architects  ai 
as  engineers. 

The  secretary  read  also  a commuiiicatioD 
Mr.  Robins  (Fellow),  who  took  much  the 
view  that  was  advocated  by  several  apeakt| 
the  previous  evening’s  meeting,  that  we  [ 
now  in  an  age  of  specialties,  and  that  arci. 
tural  practice  must  necessarily  be  “aectional| 
much  more  than  formerly.  | 

THE  DISCUSSION  j 

on  Professor  Lewis’s  paper  was  then  opeiu| 
Mr.  Morris,  who  gave  a sketch  of  his  own  pi  i 
of  education  under  the  system  of  twenr 
thirty  years  ago,  with  the  view  of 
gesting  how  that  knowledge  of  every  bra) 
his  profession  which  he  had  acquired  undo 
old  system  could  be  brought  within  the  re*i 
students  in  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Tarver,  president  of  the  Architen. 
Association,  wished  to  express  the  views  of; 
of  the  young  students,  as  elicited  at  a 
meeting  of  tbe  Association  at  which  the  si, 
was  considered.  It  was  suggested  that  i 
should  be  a recognised  text-book  of  architoi; 
study, — that  before  a youth  entered  anil 
this  text-book  should  be  put  into  the  hal 
his  parents  and  guardians,  so  that  they  5I 
really  form  some  judgment  as  to  what  h 
to  learn,  and  how  far  he  was  fitted  for  it.  ■ 
touches  a very  important  point ; for  it  is  c- 
that  in  many  cases  parents  have  scarcely  a;, 
of  the  real  requirements  of  tho  profession', 
they  send  a son  into  it.^  There  was  a great 
felt  of  a good  lending  library,  to  which  _ 
could  have  recourse.  There  was  a feeli 
the  part  of  many  pupils  (and  these  the  mi 
dnstriously-disposed  ones)  that  they  shomC; 
time  in  the  day  allowed  them,  to  a a 
extent,  for  special  studies,  and  not  be  lei 
the  evening.  That  they  should  be  sent  tu 
works  in  progress  more  [which  is  certainly  1 
necessary,  and  onght  to  bo  distinctly  unde 
in  making  any  agreement  between  masw; 
pupil]  J and  that  during  tbe  last  years 
should  bo  allowed  to  devote  time  to  readingi 
tbe  examination,  as  in  tho  legal  professionol 
Tarver  made  the  suggestion  that  pupils  1 
often  be  articled  with  advantage  to  a 
architect  who  was  not  overwhelmed  with 
ness,  and  would  have  time  to  give  them  m 
tion;  at  all  events,  for  a year,  before  gom. 
larger  offices.  Lastly,  every  member  t 
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Association  at  the  meeting  referred  to  was  in 
favour  of  compulsory  examination,  and  a diploma 
before  practising. 

Mr.  Nash  thought  the  whole  thing  was  very 
simple  : an  architect  was  merely  required  to  be 
a good  constructor  and  a good  artist  (!)  He 
ought  to  know  as  much  of  construction  as  an 
engineer;  the  word  ‘‘engineer’'  did  not  mean 
building  construction,  a knowledge  of  which 
•ought  to  be  common  to  both  professions.  The 
■word  “architect”  meant  really  “chief  builder.” 

Mr.  E.  Hall  thought  no  special  training  for 
any  profession  was  possible  at  school ; especially 
as  youths  seldom  knew,  during  the  earlier  period 
of  school  life,  what  their  profession  was  to  be. 
The  want  of  art  education  in  the  public  and  in 
the  daily  press  was  a very  serious  evil : the 
press  misled  the  public  continually  in  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  thought  they  had  better  keep 
strictly  to  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  which 
was  the  education  of  the  architectural  student. 
He  thought  a good  general  education  before 
going  into  an  office  very  important,  but  a know, 
ledge  of  drawing,  at  least,  equally  so  ; and  that 
no  youth  ought  to  be  articled  to  an  architect 
unless  he  had  shown  decided  proficiency  or  talent 
in  drawing  beforehand.  [Let  parents  and  guar- 
dians take  note  of  this.]  Mr,  Tarver’s  suggestion 
as  to  sending  pupils  to  a young  architect  rather 
than  into  a large  office  where  no  one  had  time  to 
think  of  them,  he  highly  approved  : he  would  go 
further  than  Mr.  Tarver,  and  would  say,  “ Send 
the  youth  for  four  years  to  the  small  office,  and 
then  let  him  go  for  one  year  to  the  big  one  to 
30inp]eto  his  education.”  But  he  thought  sys- 
;ematic  education  beyond  the  office  most  neces. 
iary,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  increased  means 
or  giving  architectural  education  in  a collegiate 
brm,  and  for  working  in  classes.  Though  he 
'icarcely  thought  a diploma  could  be  made  com- 
pulsory,  he  hoped  that  in  time  its  gradual 
I'eoognition  by  the  profession  would  draw  a kind 
|f  fence  round  them  to  keep  out  incompetent 
|.nd  uneducated  men. 

I Mr.  Spiers  thought  the  present  preliminary 
dneation  in  schools  very  insufficient ; there 
|hoQld  be  opportunity  for  a special  preliminary 
jollege  training  for  two  years  before  entering  an 
ffice,  and  then  the  pupil  should  be  articled  for 
•hree  years  only.  It  would  be  a very  good  thing 
I the  Institute  would  publish  an  authorised 
jxt-book,  indicating  the  requisite  course  of 
Itu^  for  the  profession;  parents  in  general 
mpT  very  little  about  it.  There  was  a feeling 
jxpressed  among  the  pupils  at  the  Association 
^bat  they  -were  not  thought  of  enough  by  their 
irincipals.  He  thought  the  principals  would 
ften  be  glad  to  do  more  for  the  pupils  if  they 
,iw  the  precise  way  to  accomplish  it.  He 
j’ould  suggest  that  where  the  principal  had 
pally  no  time  to  look  after  pupils,  it  might  be 
jart  of  the  recognised  duty  of  the  chief  assistant 
j)  look  after  and  instruct  them.  He  thought 
iicamination  could  only  be  made  nominally  com- 
.ulsory,  but  if  the  profession  generally  accepted 

the  public  would  respect  it. 
j Professor  Kerr  said  he  had  heard  many  dis- 
^assioDs  on  the  present  subject,  and  there  was 
,50  fault  in  all  of  them, — the  idea,  namely,  that 
>me  machinery  was  to  be  provided  by  which 
;,oung  pupils  were  to  be  taken  to;the  furthest 
jOmt  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  them- 
^Jlves.^  [This,  wo  think,  is  not  at  all  a fair 
•pductiou  from  what  has  transpired  of  the  feel- 
Ugs  of  the  best  of  the  students.]  Now,  the  only 
■fiance  for  the  architect  to  hold  his  own  in  the 
, resent  day,  was  for  him  to  be  able  to  show  that 

could  do  what  no  one  else  could  do  ; he  must 
,3  able  to  build  and  to  design  much  better  than 
,,5y  one  else  could.  And  to  this  end  students 
jiould  desire  to  find  out,  not  how  much  work 
iiero  could  be  saved,  but  how  much  they  could 
.lasibly  accomplish.  We  must  not  be  content 
.ith  a mere  pass-examination,  it  must  be  an 
-lamination  to  prove  that  each  man  knows  all 
loout  his  profession.  An  engineer  was  anon- 
;/tistic  constructor  ; his  instruction  was  entirely 
q actical,  and  ho  did  not  accomplish  art  in  the 
An  architect  was  a building  constructor 
to  his  work.  Lot  them  keep  hold 
q that,  and  at  the  same  time  master  construc- 
lOn,  and  they  would  be  doing  what  no  one  else 
jas  doing  at  present.  There  was  no  reason  why 
.chitects  shonld  not  carry  out  what  were  some- 
.■nes  considered  purely  engineering  works  ; 
.any  of  the  best  stone  bridges  in  the  country, 
.,r  instance,  had  been  the  work  of  architects. 

, member  of  that  Conference  (Mr.  Hornblower) 
.la  in\mDted  an  admirable  fireproof  floor,  of 
.nich  they  saw  a model ; why  did  not  architects 


turn  their  attention  more  to  such  things,  without 
neglecting  art  ? As  to  art  edneation,  there  was 
quite  enough  elementary  education  already; 
what  we  wanted  was  the  higher  education.  Every 
one  who  bad  passed  the  preliminary  examination 
of  the  Institute  ought  to  go  in  for  the  “pro- 
ficiency ” examination  ; hot,  instead  of  that,  there 
were  only  five  in  two  years.  2'5  candidates  per 
year  would  never  do. 

Mr.  Sharpe  thought  much  more  time  and 
harder  study  were  required  to  be  really  a good 
art  architect  than  was  generally  recognised.  He 
had  twenty.five  years  ago  abandoned  the  active 
practice  of  the  profession,  having  before  that 
time  built  about  thirty  churches,  and  supposing 
himself  to  have  understood  Gothic  architecture 
pretty  fairly  then.  And  now,  after  twenty.five 
years  of  continuons  study  of  the  finest  monu- 
ments of  the  art,  his  feeling  was  that  he  won. 
dered  how  he  had  ever  had  the  presumption  to 
carry  out  anything  at  all  in  the  former  state  of 
his  experience  and  knowledge.  He  thought 
pupils  shonld  be  allowed  an  interval  every  year, 
during  which  they  could  quit  office  routine  and 
betake  themselves  to  study  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Watson,  referring  to  Mr.  Kerr’s  remarks 
as  to  the  examinations,  said  the  object  of 
them  was  to  ensure  that  no  one  practising  as 
an  architect  should  be  below  a certain  standard 
in  knowledge  and  education ; higher  ability 
would  be  sure  to  develop  itself  afterwards,  and 
much  more  individuality  would  be  secured  than 
by  any  attempt  to  frame  a kind  of  school  system 
for  the  whole  of  the  profession.  Foreign  archi. 
tects  thought  the  development  of  distinct  in- 
dividual  genius  which  existed  in  the  English 
profession  a very  valuable  thing.  He  thought 
that  the  present  system  of  apprenticeship  re- 
quired  to  be  altered  in  form  and  spirit,  and  that 
young  architects  should  be  distinctly  pupi’ls,  and 
not  apprentices. 

In  answer  to  a question  by  Mr.  Spiers,  as  to 
whether  students  could  in  any  way  make  use  of 
the  valuable  collection  of  books  in  the  Institute 
Library,  Mr.  Eastlake  said  he  was  very  much 
surprised  to  hear  the  question  asked.  Over  and 
over  again  it  had  been  stated  that  any  student 
bringing  a recommendation  from  a member  of 
the  Institute  was  at  liberty  to  use  the  library  as 
much  as  he  wished. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Lewis  in  regard 
to  one  or  two  of  the  points  raised  in  the  dis- 
cussion, the  meeting  adjourned. 

VISIT  TO  TDE  ALEX.iNDRA  PALACE. 

At  twelve  on  Wednesday  morning  a consi- 
derable number  of  gentlemen  met  at  the 
entrance  of  the  new  Palace  on  Muswell-hill,  to 
go  through  the  work,  uuder  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Lucas,  the  contractor.  The  party  walked 
round  the  building  first,  and  subsequently 
through  the  interior,  which,  however,  is  in  too 
unfinished  a state  at  present  to  be  judged  of, 
except  in  regard  to  general  arrangement.  The 
large  concert-room,  or  festival-hall,  will  bo  a fine 
apartment.  Its  success  acoustically  will  hardly 
be  insured  by  the  semicircular  roof,  with  a good 
deal  of  glass,  which  is  being  constructed  over  it, 
unless  something  be  adopted  in  the  nature  of 
the  velarium  with  which  the  Albert  Hall  has  fami- 
liarised us  ; but,  in  short,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  attempt  is  being  made  to  produce  a concert, 
room  based  on  any  distinct  principle  in  regard 
to  sound  and  effect.  The  two  picture-galleries 
seem  to  have  a very  satisfactory  light,  simply 
contrived.  Ample  area  is  provided  for  re- 
freshment-rooms and  every  other  convenience, 
and  the  large  conservatory,  lofty  enough  for 
almost  any  kind  of  vegetation,  will  be  a fine 
feature  of  the  building.  The  architectural 
style  did  not  impress  the  visitors  much, 
and  criticisms  were  passed  which  might  possibly 
have  taken  a milder  tone  had  they  been  made 
after,  instead  of  before,  the  very  liberal  and  ex- 
cellent lunch  provided  by  the  contractors,  and 
about  which  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion 
whatever.  Mr.  Currey,  who  acted  as  chairman, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Kelk  Lucas,  and  prosperity  to  the  Alexandra 
Palace  Company,  which  was  very  heartily  re- 
sponded to;  and  Mr.  Lucas,  in  returning  thanks 
took  the  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  they 
were  indebted  to  Mr.  Clements,  the  working 
manager  at  the  building,  for  the  admirable  way 
in  which  the  work  was  carried  on.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Hornblower  proposed  the  health  of  Mr. 
Currey  and  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  the  secretaries  for 
the  visits,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  latter 
gentleman,  Mr.  Currey  having  been  called  away 
earlier  by  other  engagements. 


RESPONSIBILITT  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Vnlliamy,  vice-pre- 
sident, for  the  discussion  of  a promised 
communication  by  Professor  Kerr,  on  the  above 
subject.  The  paper  read  referred  to  a case  in 
which  the  reader  of  it  was  lately  concerned, 
and  of  which,  as  accounts  of  it  have  appeared 
in  our  columns  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  daily 
press,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the 
details.  The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  lay 
before  professional  brethren  what  the  reader 
considered  the  great  injustice  to  which  they 
were  liable  by  having  charges  against  them  of 
want  of  skill,  &c.,  judged  by  a jury  who  were 
not  acquainted  at  all,  probably,  with  building 
operations,  directed  by  a judge  and  counsel  who 
were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  subject. 
The  legal  mind,  he  considered,  was  quite  at  sea 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  an  architect’s  duties 
and  responsibilities,  and  the  reasoning  employed 
in  the  case  he  referred  to,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
bench,  really  amounted,  in  his  opinion,  to 
this : that  the  employment  of  an  architect 
was  considered  to  be  a guarantee  against 
misadventure  to  the  client.  Cases  of  this  kind 
come  into  court,  in  fact,  singular  as  it  might 
appear,  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  a case  of 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage  : the  defendant 
had  failed  to  do  something  which  he  had  promised 
to  do — ho  had  shown  “want  of  due  skill  and 
attention  ” — and  a jury  had  to  decide  how  much 
he  had  been  bound  to  do,  and  whether  he  had 
done  it.  The  verdict  of  the  jury,  if  given 
against  the  architect,  might  lay  npon  him 
responsibilities  quite  out  of  pronortion  to  the 
primary  injury  complained  of,  under  the  theory 
of  “ consequential  damage  ” to  the  client — 
damage  supposed  to  have  indirectly  arisen  out 
of  the  negligence  complained  of.  The  practical 
outcome  of  the  paper  was  this,  that  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  the  architect  was  liable,  at 
the  instance  of  an  exigiant  or  dieiugennous 
client,  to  receive  very  hard  measures  at  tha 
hands  of  the  law,  owing  to  the,  generally, 
almost  total  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject on  the  part  of  those  who  had  to  advise 
upon  and  to  find  the  verdict.  The  remedy  for 
this  danger  to  the  profession  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  cautious  whom  they  ■n’orked  for,  and 
never,  on  any  account, — even  at  the  instance  of 
a client, — to  accept  a contractor  in  whose  honesty 
and  efficiency  they  could  not  have  reasonable 
confidence.  In  regard  to  this  point,  he  depre- 
cated  very  much  the  following  of  the  trade  of 
building  contractor  in  London  by  persons  who 
had  not  really  been  bred  to  that  trade,  and  were 
not  even  nominally  carrying  it  on  : building  con. 
tracts  for  small  works  were  often  undertaken  by 
persons  who  were  in  reality  tradesmen  in  some 
special  branch, — paper-hangers,  painters,  and 
others.  But  the  main  proposition  of  the  reader 
of  the  paper  was  that  a oombination  of  persons 
interested  in  building  and  construction  should  bo 
formed  to  provide  for  arbitration  of  disputes 
among  themselves,  instead  of  letting  it  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  lawyers.  The  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
Institutiouof  Surveyors,  and  the  Builders'  Society 
might  jointly  take  the  matter  up,  and  form  a 
committee  of  arbitration,  to  which  matters  of 
this  kind  might  be  referred.  He  also  recora. 
mended  that  a committee  of  the  Institute  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  archi- 
tects’ responsibility. 

The  meeting  was,  at  the  request  of  the  reader 
of  the  paper,  considered  as  a private  one,  and 
we  have  therefore  merely  given  in  a general  way 
the  conclusions  arrived  at ; and  for  the  same 
reason  shall  only  touch  upon  one  or  two  of  the 
points  raised  in  the  rather  long  discussion  which 
followed  (omitting  names),  especially  as  no 
definite  resolution  was  arrived  at.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  building  contract  should  be 
framed  so  as  to  include  client,  architect,  and 
builder,  iu  a threefold  contract,  so  that  the  archi- 
tect,  in  any  dispute,  would  have  the  benefit  of 
the  arbitration  clause  which  generally  is,  and 
always  maybe,  part  of  the  conditions  of  a building 
contract.  This,  we  should  say,  would  be  to  take  the 
architect  utterly  out  of  bis  proper  position,  which 
is  that  of  director  of  the  builder  and  adviser 
of  the  client;  he  is  not  to  be  any  party  to  liti- 
gation between  the  builder  and  the  client,  except 
as  an  arbitrator,  so  long  as  they  will  accept  his 
arbitration.  A good  deal  was  said  as  to  the 
importance  of  securing  an  efficient  clerk  of 
works,  iu  order  to  gnard  against  defective  con- 
struction or  materials  being  introduced  which 
would  give  occasion  for  complaint  and  litigation. 
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!ina  which  the  aroliiteot  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility personally  look  after.  No  doubt  this 
official  may  have  a more  important  influence, 
for  good  or  bad,  on  tlie  work,  and  an  architect 
cannot  bo  too  careful  in  ascertaining  the  real 
merits  of  a clerk  of  works,  by  personal  inquiry 
before  engaging  him;  and  wo  may  here  allude 
to  the  injury  done  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
public  by  the- loose  way  in  which,  perhaps,  out 
of  a careless  good  nature,  certificates  and  recom- 
mendations are  somotimes  giren  to  completely 
incompetent  persons  for  this  position.  But, 
after  all  said,  we  are  of  the  opinion  (which  was 
expressed  at  the  meeting  by  some  of  the  older 
members  present)  that  the  clerk  of  works  relieves 
the  architect  from  no  responsibility  whatever. 

It  was  urged  by  one  or  two  gentlemen  that  the 
clerk  of  works,  being  paid  by  the  client,  was  his 
servant,  and  responsible  to  him ; but  this  is 
not  the  right  view  of  the  matter.  The  clerk 
of  works  is  a person  under  the  orders  of  tho 
architect  and  of  no  one  else ; the  architect  in 
effect,  sajB  to  bis  client, — “ I cannot  look  after 
this  largo  work  [at  some  distance  perhaps] 
adequately  in  person  without  charging  you  ex- 
orbitantly for  my  time  j your  best  way  is  to  pay 
the  salary  of  a clerk  of  works,  who  will  carry  out 
my  orders  in  my  absence.”  This  is  the  plain 
English  of  the  matter;  and,  in  fact,  as  one 
speaker  mentioned,  it  is  very  undesirable  to 
allow  a clerk  of  works  to  act  much  for  himself; 
and  in  a case  where  tho  speaker  had  allowed  his 
client  to  name  his  own  clerk  of  works,  he  got 
into  no  little  difficulty  afterwards  from  ^ the 
official  in  question  having  given  his  own  direc- 
tions as  well  as  the  architect’s,  and  sending  his 
own  statement  of  what  was  due  to  the  builder, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  architect.  As  another 
speaker  said  very  truly,  the  clerk  of  works  is 
only  a watcher,  put  there  by  the  architect  to  sec 
that  his  orders  are  obeyed.  In  regard  to  the 
builder  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  instructions  of 
the  architect  are  clear  and  unmistakable, 
the  builder  is  responsible  for  injuries  arising 
from  any  alteration  which  ho  may  mako  without 
the  architect’s  permission.  In  regard  to  the 
competency  of  legal  gentlemen  to  decide  on 
building  cases,  testimony  was  given  that  judges 
in  such  cases  almost  always  wished  to  refer  the 
case  to  arbitration  ; and  counsel,  if  consulted 
previously,  generally  said  at  once,  “refer  it.” 
Unfortunately,  it  was  often  referred  to  a harristcr, 
on  the  judge’s  recommendation,  which  scarcely 
helped  matters.  There  was  a general  feeling 
that  arbitration  by  architects  should  be  more 
provided  for,  and  always  resorted  to,  when 
possible,  in  any  disputes.  At  tho  close  of  tho 
discussion  a motion  was  made  that  a committee 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  should  be  appointed 
to'collect  cases  and  precedents  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  architects,  and  to  report  upon  the 
matter  to  the  next  Conference.  It  was  urged 
per  contra  that  this  would  be  imposing  a very 
heavy  task  on  the  Council  for  a doubtful  result, 
and  that  such  a report,  and  the  inquiries  on 
which  it  would  be  founded,  would  only  tend  to 
raiso  questions  and  afford  pretexts  for  dispute 
which  might  never  bo  raised  otherwise.  The 
meeting  in  general  adopted  this  view,  and 
the  proposition  was  negatived  by  a laj-ge 
majority. 

We  have  one  word  to  say  in  conclusion  to  our 
professional  brethren  who  are  interested  in  their 
own  welfare  and  that  of  the  profession  at  large — 
do  not  attempt  to  diminish  the  fair  responsibility 
of  the  architect.  Everyone  will  sympathise  (as 
several  specially  said  at  the  meeting)  with  a 
member  of  the  profession  who  has  been  mulcted 
by  the  law  in  a large  sum  in  an  apparently 
arbitrary  way.  But  even  if  we  accept  in  full 
what  after  all  (we  must  be  pardoned  for  saying) 
is  somewhat  of  an  <?.i'  parte  statement,  wo  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  any  such  cure  as  the  one 
referred  to  made  an  excuse  for  architects,  under 
fear  of  being  victimised,  endeavouring  to  lessen 
their  responsibility  for  the  work  they  carry  out. 
Our  advice  is,  let  the  architect  be  as  careful  as 
possible  in  the  selection  of  the  contractor,  of  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  of  every  one  else  who  has  to 
work  under  him— let  him  absolutely  refuse  to 
employ  any  doubtful  man,  and  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  he  is  to  have  everybody,  so  to 
speak,  under  his  thumb : let  him  see  that  full 
and  unmistakable  directions  are  given  to  the 
builder,  and  then— let  him  fully  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the 
whole  work,  unless  he  can  show  that  his  orders 
have  been  absolutely  disobeyed.  The  more 
confident  the  architect  is  in  himself,  the  more 
he  is  absolute  master  of  the  whole  operations 
and  operators;  and  the  more  ready  he  is  to 


accept  his  responsibility  in  full,  the  more  will  he 
be  respected  by  his  clients,  and  the  higher  will 
be  his  place  in  public  estimation. 


THE  METEOFOLITAN  BUILDINGS  AND 
MANAGEMENT  BILL  IN  COMMITTEE. 

We  resume  our  notice  of  part  of  the  evidence 
taken  on  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Bill,  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sir  Sevmour  Fitzgerald  in  tho  chair. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgetce,  engineer  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  in  bis  evidence,  stated,  more  par- 
ticularly  with  reference  to  sewers,  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  were  deeply  involved  in 
the  sanitary  clauses  of  the  Bill.  He  considered 
that  the  junctions  made  between  branch  sewers 
and  the  main  sewers  should  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Board.  It  was 
within  his  knowledge  that  the  formation  of  those 


ofrailway-arches,the  witness  stated  that  he  dii 

not  think  there  was  anything  so  exceptioni) 
about  a railway-arch  as  to  warrant  it  beinj 
placed  under  the  exemptions  of  the  Act.  WheJ 
a railway-arch  was  let  to  private  individuals  fi 
the  purpose  of  trade,  it  came  into  the  salt 
category  as  a house  let  to  anybody.  They  cou  i 
not  be  compared  to  the  buildings  proper  of. 
railway  company,  which  are  kept  entirely 
their  own  ocenpation.  He  thought  it  ve:i 
necessary  that  where  structures  or  grounds  ha.: 
become  ruinous  and  dilapidated,  and  a source  ii 
public  annoyance,  there  should  bo  some  pnbl 
authority  who  might  step  in,  in  the  inLerestB  , 
tho  public,  and  insist  on  the  owner  putting  t'li 
boilding  or  the  waste  ground  into  a satisfactol 
state.  All  over  London  they  had  iustanoeflii 
the  necessity  of  that.  Two  glaring  instanq 
had  been  mentioned  to  tho  committee.  The  ot| 
respectingthe  houses  in  Stamford -street,  and  ti| 
other  Leicester-square.  But  in  addition  to  thet 


junctions  being  left  to  private  individuals  had  ' m the  East  of  London,  particularly  where  r. 
frequently  caused  damage  to  the  main  sewers  of , ways  bad  been  constructed,  and  wbero  the  C0| 
tho  Board,  which  had  cost  an  enormous  expense  | panics  had  purchased  large  quantities  ot  laiL 
to  construct.  He  thought  the  junctions  should  ; there  were  awkwa.rd  corners  left  which  con 
be  made  by  the  Board’s  workmen,  and  paid  for  j not  be  utilised  until  some  of  the  property  in  t, 


bv  the  private  individuals.  The  clause  further  neighbourhood  was  pulled  down  and  rea 
^ L » ..  .-1-.: I . and  wherever  there  were  spacesij 


nrovided  for  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  and  the  structed; 
trapping  of  inlets  to  houae-draios,  which  was  a that  kiod  left  in  London,  they  became  very  gKj 
very  important  point.  In  witness’s  opinion  it  ^ nuisances.  He  thought  that  was  a crying  a 
was^  a necessary  restriction  that  no  person  in  London.  He  did  not  know  any  Peaces  wh.| 
shall  build  a bouse  so  that  the  level  of  its  he  had  seen  those  spaces  so  much  abused.  J| 
drain  should  be  below  the  crown  of  the  ' provision  that  every  walUhould_  be  construoj 
Board’s  sewer,  with  which  it  communicated.  , of  good  bricks  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  essem 

The  clause  in  tho  Bill  providing  this  restriction  ' provision.  He  thought  that  to  speak  of  maten 
was  a very  important  clause  indeed.  Tho  river  as  being  simply  stone,  brick,  or_  concrete,  ret. 
Thames  was  the  lowest  point  to  which  drainage  meant  nothing.  Stone,  for  instance,  mi? 
could  be  obtained.  Ordinary  low  water  in  the  cither  be  granite,  or  it  might 
Thames  was  tho  lowest  level  to  which  drainage  sandstone.  A brick  might  be  a Staffordstl 
could  be  carried.  They  might  take  low  water  to  blue  brick,  or  a Malm  pavior,  or  it  mi 
be  about  tho  level  of  the  Ordnance  datum,  j be  a place  brick.  There  was  almost  i| 


There  were  many  large  dii=tricts  of  London,  such,  much  difference  between  those  as  there  ' 
-p  ‘n.ii-  ’ ’«-on  and  butter;  and  the  same  tb| 


as  Bermondsey,  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  Pimlico,  Bat- ! between  iro_  , • . , 

tersea,  the  level  of  the  surface  of  which  was  only  ' applied  to  concrete  : they  might  have  conoK 
8 ft  above  Ordnance  datum,  or  low  water.  Sup-  formed  of  bad  materials,  bad  lime,  with  a ia^ 
posino- it  to  be  5 ft.  high,  it  would,  at  times  of  quantity  of  gravel;  instead  of  being  clean 
heavv°raio,  be  filled  with  sewage,  and  therefore  sharp,  it  might  have  mud  m it,_  and  it  wo 
the  sewao-e  would  be  running  at  a level  of  5 ft.  ' tumble  to  pieces.  It  would  pulverise  cqmplet 
above  low  water.  If  the  surface  was  only  8 ft.  Concrete  might  be  made  m a properi^ay,  sot 
above,  it  was  running  within  3 ft.  of  the  surface,  it  should  bo  as  hard  as  good  ordinary  stone.  i 


If  a person  could  dig  a hole  into  the  ground,  and  | bad  had  a great  deal 

. . 1.  p-  -1 ii,_  i.i  tiid  (iiinrao  (if  inakmf^  tho  embankments,! 


nut  his  basement  8 fc.  deep  the  basement  might  i in  the  course  of  making  - - 

get  dJainage  into  the  bottom  of  that  sewer  in  Works  of  that  kind.  He  thought  the  Metrop^ 
Ly  weather,  hut  the  moment  there  came  a fall  Board  of  Works  had  done  more  for  the  lutra 
of  rain  which  filled  up  the  sewer,  the  sewage  ; tion  of  concrete  wibhm  the  last  ten  or  Utt 
ruimiD-  in  wa8  above  tbe  level  of  tho  base- ’ years  than,  perhnpa,  bad  ever  been  done  bef. 
ment,  nnd  instead  of  tbe  drain  diaobarging  and  that  bad  been  done  by  their  pay  ing  attmb 

'he  sower,  without  some  , first  to  tbe  quality  of  the  cement,  by  which  ti 


into  the  sewer,  the  sowe-,  - . — » - - , - * ■ 

provision,  must  discharge  the  sewage  back  had  got  the  manufacture  of  cement  ^ery  “J 
into  the  house,  and  to  avoid  that  a trap  improved:  and  then,  by  having  legaid  M 


buau  ..  -uuproved: , ^ , 

was  put  in,  and  tho  drainage  was  ent  oS.  As  mining  of  that  cement,  and  the  materials  s, 
long  as  that  state  of  things  existed  those  houses  which  it  was  mixed.  So  far  had  tliey  CM 
mast  bo  liable  to  be  flooded,  and  the  persons  that,  that  they  were  now  able  to  constiuct  se 
who  occupied  those  houses  thought  when  they  ; of  oonoreto  in  mauy  cases  at  half  “6  coti 
were  flooded,  that  they  were  very  badly  treated,  brickwork,  with  the  same  strength.  Agm, 
In  point  of  tact,  there  was  nothing  at  the  pro-  tho  case  of  tlie  Embankment  they  wer  e ena, 
sent  moment  to  prevent  a man’s  digging  a hole  to  construct  the, Chelsea  Embankment  enti 

« . -1  XXf l.ln  wif  ft  ^ ft  ft  1 ' P fj  fTI'aUltS  ll 


sent  momem  lo  prevent  & muu  o — _ n 

intothegronudto  any  depth,  and  patting  h^is  of  conerete  wi  h a veneeicd  g an  | 


helow  the  level  'of  low  water!  and  ' at  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the 
then  calling  upon  tto  Metropolitan  Board  to  Embankment.  7*''’.  ^ J 

give  him  drainage.  This  was  a state  ot  things  granite,  backed  with  bnokwoik 
which  ought  not  to  exist.  Tho  principle  upon  began  tho  Jictorin  Embankmeiit 
which  this  was  framed  was  that  the  level  of  the  , not  have  f ‘ Smtt , 


river,  which  fixed  the  lino  of  tho  drains,  being  I they  got  to  the  Chelsea  Embankment 
iivui,  ^ ^ ^ those  who  believed  that 


fixed  and  immutable,  the  houses  must  bo  built  he  was  one  t.  , • ^ •i.q’  » 

with  regard  to  the  level  of  the  drains,  as  tho  , Crete  would  be  much  more  used  mbuildm^  . 
level  of  the  drains  could  not  be  altered  with  it  had  been.  From  a sanitary  point  of  toi 
renardto  iho  level  of  tho  basement.  It  was  ' was  advisable,  in  bis  opinion,  that  ' 

° L 


Quite  true  that  they  got  an  artificial  fall  of  dwellings  should  always  have  a damping  co^f 

Lter  by  pumping.  They  pnmped  100,000,000  It  was  also  desirable  that  the  ground  surfad 
Imt  a rainfall  might  come  in  site  of  every  dwelliug-honse,  where  not  flk 


ualioM'^a'^  daw  but  a rainfall  might  come  in  > site  of  every  dwelling-! 

? , ...  .._,j  : ‘i  nrifi  fi-noa  tLftt:  ' /xvtdv  should  be  covered  with  good  concrete 


London  which  would  require  3,000  times  that  ' over,  — — - fiinn^ht- 

quantity,  and  therefore  they  must  have  a dis-  j less  than  6 m.  m thickness.  He  thoughC., 
chan-e  by  gravitation  into  tho  natural  outfall  of  provision  in  tho  Bill  a very  wholesome  ondi 

tho  river  TTiames.  . . . The  witness  was  croas-exammed  by  Mr.  Ot 

Mr.  Bazalgetto  (to  the  witness).— Is  it  within 
your  knowledge  that  the  Board  have  recently 
e.xpended  about  2,0001.  in  the  case  of  flooding 
which  occurred  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs  ? 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette. — Yes. 

Mr.  Bazalgette.— I believe,  taking  the  Fleet 
sewer  as  a case  in  point,  whero  the  basements 
of  a house  had  been  constructed  below  the  level 
of  the  sewer,  the  Board  have  spent  63,0001.  to 
avoid  flooding  this  house  ? 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette.— They  bave_;  those 
houses  ought  never  to  have  been  put  in  to  the 
depth  they  have  been ; tho  flooding  has  arisen 
entirely  from  this  cause,  and  that  expenditure 
has  been  involved. 

In  answer  to  a question  as  to  the  exemptions 


on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers; 
the  Corporation  of  London,  with  the  vie-i 
eliciting  from  him  an  admission  that  the  i 
agement  of  the  sewers  and  buildings  'w 
the  City  should  remain  in  the  hand, 
the  City  authorities,  but  in  reply  tojs^^ 
questions  he  stated,  that  whilst  he  consia 
tbe  Surveyor  for  the  Commissioner  of  Sew 


very  eicciiuuii  nnkk  — * 

competent  to  manage  that  department,- 
individual  opinion  was  that  one  body  m 
control  over  all  those  things  was  the  best.  : 

thought  that  asaprinciple,  having  reference 

particular  city,  there  should  be  one  ge. 
management,  especially  with  regard  to  sewe; 
If  there  was  a necessity  for  exercising  agei. 
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antrol,  he  thought  it  should  apply  to  all  parts  of 
ondon,  under  tho  raanagement  and  superinten- 
enco  of  one  body. 

Tho  next  class  of  witnesses  examined  were 
wen'll  gentlemen  who  hold  the  ofBce  of  District 
arreyor,  under  the  Building  Act,  in  different 
arts  of  the  metropolis.  The  first  of  these 
itnesaes  was  Mr.  Henry  Hart,  district  snr- 
eyor  for  West  Kensington.  He  said  be  had 
sen  eight  years  district  surveyor,  and  had  had 
bout  twenty-one  yeai’s*  experience  in  the  Build- 
ig  Acts  in  the  metropolis-  With  reference  to 
16  Bill  before  the  Committee,  he  said  that 
tactically  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties 
nder  the  Acts  of  Parliament  he  found  that 
lero  were  several  matters  which  he  would 
Bsiro  to  see  improved.  He  had  considered  the 
lanses  in  the  Bill  generally,  with  a view  to  see 
'bether  they  would  obviate  tho  objections 
'hich  he  found  to  arise  in  daily  practice  j and 
is  opinion  generally  was  that  under  their  opora- 
on  the  district  surveyors  would  have  more 
jntrol  over  materials  than  they  now  bad  in 
wtaiii  cases,  and  that  they  would  have  abetter 
ibunal  for  disposing  of  their  difficulties  than 
10  ordinary  magistrates.  He  thought  those 
ere  the  two  great  points.  Having  considered 
merally  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  he  thought 
ley  would  eflect  improvements  in  the  law 
hich  wore  desirable  in  the  public  interest. 

1 cases  of  offence  against  the  Act,  it 
as  tho  duty  of  the  district  surveyor  to  proceed 
jfore  the  magistrate,  and  he  must  conduct  the 
fooeeclings  at  his  own  expense,  and  take  the 
lus  and  responsibility  of  the  litigation  upon 
mself.  Ho  did  not  think  that  was  a right 
iisition  to  put  a body  of  gentlemen  like  tho 
strict  surveyors  in,  and  ho  was  of  opinion  that, 
Iqiposing  tho  administration  were  cast  upon  the 
imtral  authority,  the  district  surveyors  would 
lOre  uniformly  administer  the  provisions  of  the 
iw  without  the  pressure  upon  them  personally 
lat  there  now  was.  He  thought  it  would  be  de- 
li'able  to  take  power  to  include  Willesdeu  in  the 
i3fc.  A large  town  was  springing  up  there,  and 
lero  being  no  Building  Act  in  operation,  they 
liilt  pretty  much  as  they  liked.  There  was  no 
lason  why  Willesden,  which  was  practically 
l.rt  of  London,  should  not  be  included.  It  was 
I much  a part  of  London  as  his  own  district 
US. 

•Mr.  Frederick  William  Porter,  architect,  and 
Istrict  surveyor  for  Holboru  and  East  Strand; 
ir.  Henry  John  Hanson,  architect,  and  district 
irveyor  for  North  Battersea  ; and  Mr.  Alexander 
|Mles,  architect,  and  district  surveyor  for 
Brth  Marylebone,  were  also  called  aud  ex- 
loincd,  and  tliey  all  confirmed  the  evidence  of 
b.  Hart  that  there  was  a necessity  for  an 
inended  Building  Act,  and  that  it  was  desirable 
I alter  tho  position  of  the  district  surveyors,  both 
I regarded  proceedings  for  offences  under  tlie 
joilding  Act,  and  also  as  regarded  the  payment 
I the  surveyors.  Mr.  Porter  was  of  opinion  that 
i.ey  should  be  paid  by  salary  instead  of  by 
tea  as  at  present,  and  that  the  fees  should  be 
►Ueoted  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  district  sarveyor  for 
outb  Islington,  was  also  called  and  examined 
.»ith  reference  to  hia  experience  in  building  aud 
initary  subjects  generally.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
tiilbrick,  the  witness  said  ho  was  tho  editor  of 

Builder,  a publication  devoted  to  the  architec- 
iral  aud  building  professions,  aud  to  sanitary 
:*id  social  matters.  For  many  years  he  had 
1 ven  his  attention,  and  devoted  a considerable 
S5rtion  of  tho  columns  of  the  Builder,  to  the 
♦souBsion  of  matters  arising  in  the  profession 
; Ith  special  reference  to  sanitary  questions, 
'his  special  attention  he  had  given  both  with 
■iference  to  London  and  the  country,  and  he  had 
ilmself  written  much  on  the  subject.  lathis 
■Osition  he  had  frequently  bad  to  consider 
id  disjuss,  and  take  part  in  the  disens- 
•lOn  of,  the  various  views  that  had  been 
'csented  from  all  quarters  upon  the  subject, 
■id  he  had  formed  his  views  after  having  had 
■10  benefit  of  suoh  discussion.  He  certainly 
AiDsidercd  it  desirable  and  necessary,  in  a 
"Uilding  Act  for  the  metropolis,  to  have  better 
■iJOvisious  than  at  present  with  regard  to  sani- 
-ry  matters.  Ho  bad  looked  at  the  Bill  gene- 
"diy,  and  considei’ed  it  was  an  advance  in  the 
ght  direction,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
’•6  thought  the  provision  for  a layer  of  concrete 
' the  bottom  of  a building  was  a very  desirable 
•'mvisiou. 

Mr.Philbrick. — Do  yon  think  that  would  be  an 
-ipressivo  matter  to  require  ? 

Witness. — No,  I think  it  in  many  cases  abao- 
■^tely  necessary.  Many  honses  are  simply  put 


on  the  ordinary  soil,  and  very  often,  indeed,  the 
good  soil  is  taken  away  and  bad  stuff  put  in ; 
and,  especially  in  Liverpool,  disease  has  been 
traced  to  have  proceeded  from  exhalations 
from  such  soil.  X think  a layer  of  concrete 
would  be  a very  good  provision. 

Mr.  Cawley. — Yon  alluded  to  Liverpool,  whore 
you  say  great  mischief  has  been  done  by  low 
ground  being  filled  up  with  all  sorts  of  rubbish  ; 
but  do  you  apply  your  answer  to  the  entire  me- 
tropolitan district,  or  is  it  only  in  exceptional 
cases  where  you  would  put  the  concrete  ? 

Witness. — I apply  it  to  the  whole  of  the  me- 
tropolitan  district;  throughout  tho  suburbs 
hundreds  of  houses  are  built  on  the  grass. 

To  Mr.  Phiibrick. — They  are  bnilb  on  low-lying 
ground  which  is  made  by  being  a shoot  for  all 
kinds  of  rubbish.  Builders  very  often  tako  the 
sand  out  from  the  site  of  the  house  for  the  mortar, 
and  then  fill  np  the  hole  with  even  night  soil, 
and  anything  that  can  be  obtained.  I consider 
that  8 ft,  should  be  the  minimum  height  of  a 
room  for  human  habitation.  Basements  below 
such  a level  that  the  level  for  draining  it  would 
be  below  the  level  of  the  crown  of  the  sewer 
with  which  the  drain  would  be  connected,  should 
not  bo  allowed.  Provisions  for  what  the  Bill 
calls  a damping  course  are  very  necessary,  bnt  I 
object  to  the  title  ; I should  rather  consider  it  a 
drying  course,  A damp-proof  course  is  the  usual 
term  employed.  Tho  provision  for  basement, 
rooms  with  a wooden  floor  having  a sufficient 
space  between  the  ground  and  the  floor  surfaces 
not  leas  than  6 in.  to  admit  of  ventilation  by 
means  of  air  bricks  or  otherwise,  unless  the 
ground  is  concreted  over,  is  very  necessary.  It 
is  indeed  necessary  even  when  the  ground  is 
concreted  over.  Evils  have  arisen,  even  in  houses 
of  a very  good  class,  from  tho  want  of  some  such 
precaution,  I certainly  think  it  most  desirable 
that  there  should  bo  a supervision  of  building 
materials.  We  have  in  practice'  no  power  as 
regards  that  now,  Suoh  a power  is  required  to 
provide  against  a certain  class  of  unscrupulous 
speculative  builders  who  cover  the  suburbs  with 
small  rotten  honses.  I think  it  is  very  undesirable 
to  allow  more  than  one  story  in  a roof  both  as  a 
matter  of  sanitary  arrangement  and  as  to  the 
spread  of  fires.  Mostly,  rooms  in  roofs  lead  to 
disease  to  an  enormous  extent  in  London;  they 
are  usually  unventilated,  and  very  low ; ser- 
vants aud  children  are  put  to  sleep  there,  and 
consumption  is  the  result,  1 am  sure,  in  hundreds 
of  cases.  They  are  very  hot  in  Snmmcr  and 
very  cold  in  winter,  with  bad  air  at  both  times. 

Mr.  Walter.' — You  said  you  thought  that 
this  Bill  was  a step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
that  it  did  not  go  far  enongh  as  to  sanitary 
matters  ? 

Mr.  Godwin. — I think  there  are  several  blots  in 
tho  Bill.  One  is  as  regards  the  covering  in  of 
an  area  at  tho  back  of  a house.  Tho  Bill 
provides  that  there  shall  be  an  area  of  150  ft.; 
the  old  Act  says  100  ft,  I think  that  150  ft.  is 
a very  desirable  improvement ; but  by  the  word- 
ing of  the  new  Bill  that  area  may  be  covered  by 
a building  the  whole  height  of  the  main  building, 
provided  it  is  lighted  by  a skylight  at  tho  top  ; 
the  result  of  which  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
mass  of  houses  altogether  unfit  for  habitation, — 
back-to-back  houses,  with  no  open  area  whatever. 
I think  if  that  point  were  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  promoters  they  would  see  at  once  the 
necessity  of  altering  it.  There  might  be  a 
building  put  up  of  three  or  four  stories,  pro- 
vided there  was  a skylight  at  the  top  of  it.  The 
old  Act  provided  that  this  area  of  100  ft.  should 
be  left  open  altogether,  but  the  exigencies  of 
trade  have  led  the  Metropolitan  Board  and 
the  district  surveyors  to  permit  the  area 
on  the  ground  story  to  be  covered  over, 
but  not  higher.  The  latter  part  of  the 
same  clause  of  the  new  Bill  to  which  I 
have  referred  requires  altering  or  explanation, 
because  it  says  this  area  of  150  ft.  is  to  bo 
measared  from  the  ceiling  of  the  ground  story 
upwai'ds,  which  is  altogether  non-understand- 
able.  Inasmuch  as  the  area  required  is,  of 
course,  horizontal,  it  cannot  bo  measared  up- 
wards. Then  I object  to  the  exemption  of 
water-closets  attached  to  a house ; being  per- 
mitted  to  be  of  wood;  that  would  be  a most 
dangerous  exemption.  So  that  while  a builder 
would  be  prevented  from  putting  in  a wooden 
frame  within  <1  in.  of  the  outside  wall,  he  might 
put  a wooden  box  25  ft.  in  area  against  his 
back  door.  I would  suggest  also  that  buildings 
not  exceeding  in  area  50  ft.  ought  nob  to  be  of 
wood,  as  the  Bill  would  permit. 

Mr.  Walter.  — You  would  not  allow  water- 
closets 'to  be  exempted  ? 


Witness.  — No;  they  should  be  subject  to 
control.  No  one  objects  to  tbeir  being  made  of 
brick  at  present, 

Mr.  Cawley. — Are  there  any  other  points  in 
which  you  think  the  Bill  might  be  'advan- 
tageously amended  ? 

Witness.  — I would  like  to  see  some  further 
provisions  with  regard  to  increasing  the  width 
of  existing  streets ; and  as  to  the  ventilation  of 
houses. 

Mr.  Cawley. — With  regard  to  new  streets,  do 
you  think  the  arrangements  are  sufficient  ? 

Witness. — Yes. 

Sir  J.  Hogg. —Yon  approve  of  the  width  of 
•10  ft.  for  streets  ? 

Witness. — Yes ; and  I think  that  the  height 
of  buildings  should  be  restricted. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Howard,  the 
witness  stated  that  tho  limit  proposed  in  tho 
Bill  as  regards  the  size  of  manuffictories  and 
warehouses  was  most  desirable.  He  thought  it 
was  so  very  desirable  to  make  legislation  uni- 
form aud  certain  that  he  should  be  unwilling 
to  introduce  exceptions  for  any  particular  dis- 
trict. 300,000  cubic  feet  wero  quite  as  much  as 
should  bo  permitted.  No  doubt  it  would  bo 
advisable  to  introduce  a clause  providing  for 
a supply  of  water  for  tho  extinction  of  fires  ia 
all  large  buildings ; but  with  all  those  provi- 
sions he  wonld  not  have  the  cubical  contents  of 
the  building  any  larger.  They  could  not  trust 
to  those  provisions  entirely;  they  failed  at  the 
last  moment.  A good  party-wall  was  worth  all 
the  fire-engines  in  London.  If  the  proprietors 
of  large  buildings  and  manufactories  undertook 
to  mate  such  provisions  against  fire,  he  did  nob 
think  a clause  might  be  yielded  in  their  favour. 

Mr.  Robert  Lewis  Ronmien,  architect,  of 
Lancaster-placo,  Strand,  examined,  said  he  had 
been  in  practice  nearly  forty  years,  and  had 
built  warehouses,  private  houses,  and  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere. 
Each  successive  Building  Act  bad  put  more 
restrictions  on  buildings,  and  the  result,  from 
his  experience,  was  that  with  regard  to  pablio 
safety  and  general  sanitary  matters  tho 
buildings  had  improved  in  proportion  to  the 
restrictions,  because  the  restrictions  were  only 
on  those  things  that  wero  objectionable.  He 
thought  that  in  the  metropolis  there  was  a 
necessity  for  some  alterations  and  amendments 
each  as  were  embodied  in  the  Bill.  There  was 
a great  necessity  with  regard  to  low-class  bouses 
more  particularly.  The  proposed  regulations 
would  not  press  unduly  hard  ou  a bnilder  who 
desired  to  lay  out  his  land  advantageously.  Ia 
his  opinion  they  not  only  did  not  go  beyond  the 
fair  requirements  of  public  safety,  bub  he 
thought  they  did  not  go  sufficiently  far.  The 
extension  of  the  limit  to  300,000  cubic  feet  was 
undesirable.  He  would  go  back  to  216,000 
cubic  feet.  He  had  had  considerable  acquaint- 
ance ivith  the  architecture  of  Paris,  and  the 
limit  in  height  there  was  66  ft.,  which  had  been 
tlie  limit  since  the  middle  of  Louis  XIV.’s 
time.  He  had  watched  bnildings  in  Paris, 
and  tho  restrictions  had  never  prevented 
the  development  of  Paris  in  any  way.  He  did 
not  think  that  hitherto  tho  operation  of  tho 
Bnilding  Act,  as  administered,  had  been  harsh 
or  unfair  upon  the  public.  Although  these  re- 
strictions were  imposed  tho  public  submitted  to 
them  without  delay,  and  it  was  only  scamping 
builders  who  found  them  oppressive  upon  them. 

Mr.  Hyman  Henry  Collins,  architect,  and 
local  surveyor  to  the  parish  of  Christ  Church, 
Nowgate-street,  also  gave  strong  evidence  ia 
favour  of  the  Bill,  bub  he  thought  with  Mr. 
Godwin  that,  although  the  provision  extending 
tho  areas  behind  honses  to  150  ft.  was  an  ad- 
mirable  provision,  the  clause  was  not  clear  in 
its  wording. 

Mr.  Francis  Fowler,  architect,  and  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  representing 
Lambeth,  and  also  chairman  of  the  Buildings 
Act  Committee,  deposed  to  having  been  deputed 
by  the  Board,  along  with  Mr.  Ebenezer  Saunders, 
to  confer  with  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
and  tho  district  surveyors,  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  views,  and  to  get  tbeir  suggestions  for  a 
previous  Bill.  He  also  spoke  to  the  practical 
difficulties  which  there  were  in  working  out  the 
present  Act,  more  especially  in  consequence  of 
tho  magistrates  and  others  not  being  able  to 
agree  as  to  wbat  its  real  meaning  was.  The 
necessity  for  an  amendment  in  the  law  had 
been  present  to  the  Board  for  years.  It  was 
very  seldom  that  there  was  a meeting  of  the 
Building  Act|  Committee  bnt  some  subject  was 
brought  up,  under  the  Building  Act,  which  they 
were  unable  to  deal  with  in  consequence  of  the 
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inadequacy  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 
present  Bill  had  been  prepared  after  first  of  all 
having  the  opinions  of  the  officers  of  the  Board, 
and  then  consulting  delegates  from  the  building 
trade,  and  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
and  district  surveyors.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
Board  had  adopted  all  the  suggestions,  but  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  they  had  endeavoured 
to  embody  those  suggestions  which  they  thought 
were  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

The  committee  adjourned. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  the  Committee  on 
Tuesday  last.  Captain  Shaw  was  again  called, 
and  handed  in  a table  showing,  first  the  number 
of  fires  that  have  actually  occurred  in  London 
since  1840,  year  by  year;  and  secondly,  the 
population  of  London,  the  number  of  houses,  the 
number  of  people  to  each  bouse,  the  people  to 
each  fire,  and  the  houses  to  each  fire.  This 
table  showed  that  while  the  population  of 
London  had  increased  during  the  last  3-4  years 
from  1,907,036  to  3,342, 4-90, [or  75  per  cent.,  and 
the  number  of  houses  from  258,425  to  479,329,  or 
82  per  cent.,  the  number  of  fires  bad  more  than 
doubled,  having  increased  from  681  to  1,548,  or 
127  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  fires  during 
the  34  years,  was  38,241. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson  Galpin,  of  the  firm  of 
Cassell,  Better,  & Galpin,  printers,  was  next 
examined.  His  evidence  had  special  reference  to 
the  large  new  premises  which  his  firm  are 
erecting  between  the  Old  Bailey  and  Farringdon- 
atreet.  He  said  that  in  laying  out  the  new  build- 
ing they  had  not  observed  the  limit  with  the 
vertical  divisions,  but  in  that  part  which  was 
confined  to  the  stowage  of  goods  they  had. 
The  other  portion  of  the  witness’s  evidence 
bad  reference  to  the  limit  in  the  Bill  as  to 
the  cubical  contents  of  large  buildings,  and  as 
to  whether  the  premises  they  were  erecting 
came  under  the  bead  of  warehouses,  which  be 
denied  they  did.  It  would  bo  impossible  to 
conduct  such  a business  as  theirs  if  they  were 
restricted  as  to  the  oobical  contents.  Unless 
there  was  a dispensing  power  in  certain  cases 
inserted  in  the  Bill,  he  should  decidedly  object 
to  the  Bill  sofaras  the  limit  ofcubical  contents  was 
concerned.  The  size  of  that  portion  of  the  building 
where  they  had  disregarded  the  restriction  as  to 
cubical  contents  was  1,200,000  ft.  They  had  been 
before  a magistrate  to  determine  whether  their 
building  was  a warehouse  within  the  meaning  of 
the  present  Act,  and  the  magistrate  decided  it 
was  not  a wai-ehouse  j and,  therefore,  when  they 
laid  out  the  premises  which  they  were  now  erect- 
ing,  which  they  supposed  would  bo  under 
the  old  Act,  they  concluded  that  they  were  not 
under  the  provision  that  would  restrict  them,  and 
their  anxiety  now  was  lest  they  should  be 
brought  under  the  new  Act,  and  under  its 
restrictions,  as  they  considered  they  were  not 
under  the  restrictions  of  the  old  Act.  The 
question  of  cubical  contents  was  a question  of 
the  existence  of  their  business.  They  could  nob 
carry  on  their  business  if  limited  in  cubical 
contents. 

Sir  James  Hogg,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  was  next  examined,  and  stated 
that  from  the  time  when  he  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Board  ho  had  always  stated  at  the  meet- 
ings  of  the  Building  Acts  Committee  that  modi- 
ficationa  and  alterations  were  required  in  the 
existing  Act.  That  was  from  representations 
made  by  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Board,  and  also 
from  his  own  experience,  before  the  Building 
Acts  Committee,  of  the  working  of  the  Act. 
From  time  to  time  a great  deal  of  care  and  con- 
sideration had  been  bestowed  upon  the  Bill, 
which  was  in  preparation  even  before  he 
was  a member  of  tho  Board.  The  wit- 
ness next  stated  that  it  was  entirely  a 
mistake  to  say  that  the  Association  of 
District  Surveyors,  who  appeared  through  the 
British  Architects’  Institute,  wore  not  con- 
sulted with  regard  to  the  Bill.  He  next  said 
that  in  the  course  of  the  consideration  of  the  Bill 
every  interest  was  consulted.  Deputations  from 
all  classes  and  everybody  affected  constantly 
attended  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
and  the  present  Bill  had  been  founded  on  all 
that  previous  communication  and  consultation. 
It  was  the  result  of  it.  He  considered  that 
every  one  of  those  interests  bad  been  fully  and 
amply  consulted.  With  regard  to  all  questions 
of  construction,  tho  architects,  builders,  and 
district  surveyors  had  been  consulted.  The 
Board  had  not  consulted  anybody  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  district  surveyors  to  be  elected  in  the 
future.  The  Board  considered  that  to  be  a ques- 
tion of  policy  which  they  would  decide  for  them- 
aelves  without  asking  for  advice  from  anybody. 


The  Board  had  thought  it  advisable  that  the 
district  surveyors  should  report  directly  to  the 
Board,  and  that  the  Board  should  take  action 
with  regard  to  offences  against  the  Building  Act. 
In  order  to  secure  uniformity,  and  to  have  the 
law  universally  administered  in  one  way  through- 
out  the  metropolis,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
Board  should  have  a general  control  of  tho  dis- 
trict surveyors  in  that  respect. 

Dr.  Bobs,  medical  officer  of  health  to  the 
St.  Giles’s  Board  of  Works,  gave  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  with  regard  to  its  sanitary 
provisions  and  the  height  of  rooms.  His  district 
was  a very  crowded  one,  and  if  they  could  get 
150  superficial  feet  instead  of  100  feet  under 
the  old  Act,  it  would  be  a great  improvement. 
He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  tho  provision  for 
covering  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  occupied 
by  a building  with  a layer  of  concrete  6 in.  thick. 
Unless  that  was  done  the  health  of  London 
coirld  not  be  very  much  improved.  In  reference 
to  ventilation,  the  witness  said  that  he  did  not 
qnite  understand  the  clause  on  the  7lBt  page, 
the  6th  schedule,  the  first  rule  in  which  said  that 
“unless  in  any  case  the  Board  otherwise  allow, - 
every  new  building,  being  in  whole  or  in  part  a 
dwelling-house,  except  where  all  the  rooms 
therein  above  the  ground  story  can  be  lighted  and 
ventilated  directly  from  a street  or  pubKo  place, 
or  from  gi-ound  adjoining  and  appropriated  to 
the  building,  or  to  it  in  common  with  others,  or 
by  a skylight  or  otherwise  from  above.”  He  did 
not  understand  the  amount  of  space  that  was 
required  there;  it  might  not  be  larger  than  that 
table  ; it  might  be  siiiTounded  by  houses  ; and 
if  there  was  as  much  space  as  that  they  did 
not  require  the  150  superficial  feet  at  the  back 
or  side. 

Mr.  Philbrick. — It  might  be  a small  space 
covered  with  a skylight  ? 

Witness. — Tes. 

Mr.  Philbrick. — That  is  a defect  in  the  Bill, 
which  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  George  Godwin, 
and  which  we  immediately  saw  and  recognised, 
and  that  must  be  altered,  so  as  to  secure  the 
150  ft. ; this  correction  being  made  would  that 
satisfy  you  ? 

Witness. — Yes;  there  should  be  a sufficient 
space  in  front,  then  the  Bill  would  be  a great 
improvement  in  that  respect. 

Dr.  William  Hardwicke,  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Paddington,  gave  similar  favourable 
evidence  as  to  tho  sanitary  provisions  of  the 
Bill. 

This  closed  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
moters. 

Mr.  Eodwell  then  addressed  the  Committee 
on  behalf  of  the  railway  companies  ; after  which 
The  Cfiairman  stated  that  the  view  of  the 
Committee  was  that  it  was  not  desirable  that 
the  general  provisions  of  the  Bill  should  apply 
to  railway  arches,  further  than  that  they  should 
be  enclosed  by  non-inflammable  materials,  where 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  enclosed  ; 
and  where  there  were  any  railway  arches 
which  were  used  as  habitations  the  same  rule 
should  apply  to  them  as  would  apply  to  other 
dwellings. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Garth  addressed  the 
Committee  at  considerable  length,  on  behalf  of 
Lincoln’s-inn,  and  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple, 
being  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Corrie,  the  City  Kemembrancer,  next 
made  a statement  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation 
of  London  in  favour  of  the  City  not  being 
included  in  the  Act,  and  afterwards  tendered 
himself  for  examination,  when,  in  answer  to 
questions  from  the  Committee,  he  gave  his 
reasons  why  he  considered  the  City  ought  not  to 
be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  In 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  he  admitted 
that  many  improvements  within  the  City 
boundaries  had  been  effected  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  including  tho  construction  of 
Queen  Victoria-street. 

Mr.  Hound  next  addressed  tho  Committee  on 
behalf  of  several  wholesale  traders,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Mackarell  on  behalf  of  certain 
large  manufacturers,  and  also  in  support  of  the 
petition  of  the  district  surveyors.  His  address 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  sitting  up  to  four 
o’clock,  when  the  Committee  further  adjourned 
to  Thursday. 


A New  Mansion  is  to  be  erected  at  Lychett 
Heath,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  for  the  Bight. 
Hon.  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  M.P.,from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  David  Brandon.  The  tender  of  Messrs. 
Simpson  & Son,  of  Baker-street,  Portman-square, 
has  been  accepted  at  9,7801. 


THE  PROPOSED  DECORATION  OF 
ST.  PAUL’S. 

The  objections  we  were  forced  most  n 
lucbantly  to  bring  forward  as  against  M 
Burges’s  scheme  have  been  endorsed  ac 
strengthened  on  all  sides  since  we  wrote;  i 
fact,  in  the  face  of  the  universal  condemnatic 
expressed  we  cannot  believe  it  possible  that 
will  be  proceeded  with.  Messrs.  G.  Cavendk 
Bentinck,  James  Ferguason,  Edmund  Oldfiel 
and  T.  Garabier  Parry,  members  of  the  “ Fii 
Arts  Committee,”  appointed  by  the  Executi^ 
Committee,  and  forming,  exclusively  of  tl 
Dean,  two-thirds  of  that  committee,  have  for' 
warded  a formal  protest  against  accepting  tli 
proposed  designs.  In  the  course  of  it  thi 
say ; — 

" Even  if  we  could  disregard  the  mernorr  of  Wren  a: 
tho  rules  of  style,  and  treat  St.  Raul's  merely  as  a fin 
for  the  experiments  of  tho  nineteenth  century,  51 
Burges's  design  would  be  open  to  the  following  genej] 
objections : — 

(1)  That  the  quantity  of  colour  introduced  won 
neeclessly  obstruct  or  absorb  light  in  sn  interior  altea- 
too  dark. 

(2)  That  the  variety  of  decorative  materials,  1| 
crudeness  and  violence  of  many  of  the  tints,  and  th 
want  of  subordination  to  one  harmonising  tone,  wo* 
produce  an  elTeet  at  once  confused  and  gaudy. 

(3)  That  the  removal  of  the  surface  from  the  blocks 

stone  of  which  St.  Paul's  is  built,  for  the  purposOi 
veneering  the  whole  lower  part  with  marble,  and  presents 
to  tho  eye  joints  of  the  veneers  in  lieu  of  joints  oft 
stone,  is,  like  all  false  constructions,  false  also  in  tas'i 
whilst  the  very  richness  of  the  marble,  when  used  tl 
wholesale,  will  lower  its  value  for  all  special  decorati^ 
impair  the  effect  of  the  numerous  sculptured  monumen] 
and  render  the  carved  woodwork  of  Gibbous  quite  outi 
keeping.  1 

(4)  That  the  gentlemen  selected  by  Mr.  Burges  to  e!| 
cute  his  figure-subjects,  and  named  to  tho  Fine_  A| 
Committee,  instead  of  being  the  roost  eminent  paintj 
and  sculptors  of  the  day,  or  those  who  have  ml 
studied  the  Italian  masters  of  the  sixteenth  centu^.J 
artists  comparatively  unknown,  and  chieOy  practiseoj 
Gothic  decoration. 

(5)  That  to  spend  the  money  economised  in  theremtt( 
ration  of  artists  upon  a lavish  profusion  of  raarUe  i| 
solid  gilding  would  be  a preference  of  material  oi| 
design,  which  appears  to  be  essentially  vulgar;  &dg 
carried  out  on  so  large  a scale  in  so  important  a huild^ 
would  tend  to  the  debasement  of  art,  the  corruptiohj 

public  taste,  and  the  discredit  of  the  country._ 

As  a practical  conclusion,  wo  submit  that  if,  instead 
the  400,000/.  required  for  Mr.  Burges's  entire  sohel 
(being  about  ten  limes  the  amount  now  in  hand)  a quw 
of  that  sum  were  gradually  laid  out  on  a temperate,  relirj 
and  somewhat  grave  system  of  decoration,  study] 
specially  the  expression  of  harmony  between  strnetj 
and  ornament,  more  respect  might  be  shown  to  I 
Christopher  Wren,  more  light  preserved  in  the  build;] 
and  any  errors  committed  in  execution  would  be  at  ct] 
less  ofl'oDsive  and  less  costly  to  correct.”  i 

Professor  Donaldson  suggests  as  the  only  v| 
out  of  the  difficulty  an  international competitiii 
in  the  shape  of  the  offer  of  premiums  to  < 
architects,  painters,  and  sculptors  of  Euiope^ 
tho  best  scheme  for  the  decoration  of  Ij 
Cathedral.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  shouldlj 
once  assure  the  public  that  the  Cathedral  is  . 
to  be  veneered.  


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Ay  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members  was  1 
last  Friday  evening,  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  E.J.  Tai 
(president)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice  (secretary^  said  that  ft  list 
now  been  made  out  of  the  officers  ot  the  Association  J 
minsted  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  the  electiol 
whom  would  take  place  at  the  next  meeting.  I 

The  President  asked  if  there  were  auy  more  nameu 
be  added  than  had  been  received  : if  so,  would  they  nti 
nate  them  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  ? He  regretted  'i 
much  the  absence  that  evening  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  i; 
was  unavoidably  prevented  from  reading  his  prom, 
paper  on  “ The  Influence  of  the  Italian  Cinque  Cent' 
the  Early  French  Renaissance’';  but  Mr.  Penrose  wi. 
be  present  at  their  next  meeting,  the  closing  night  oi| 
session.  Mr.  K.  Herbert  Carpenter,  too,  was  to  L 
read  a paper,  but  that  gentleman  had  cousentefij 
postpone  it  till  the  autumn.  ' 

Some  short  discussion  then  ensued  upon  the  fo: 
coming  Conference  of  Architects,  tho  principal  p 
raised  being  the  question  of  the  education  of  tho  archit 
which  the  President  stated  that  as  their  representalivi 
would  pay  particular  attention  to  when  raised  ot  • 
Conference. 


South,  Kensington  Museum. — Lord  San^' 
stated,  iu  reply  to  a question  put  on  bel 
of  Mr.  Mundella,  that  arrangements  had  bli 
made  for  bringing  the  various  departme' 
at  the  Sonth  Kensington  Museum  more  dired> 
under  the  control  of  the  Education  Dep?. 
ment  at  Whitehall.  They  were  now  virtui 
completed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Educat 
Department  at  Whitehall  would  also  be  secrets 
and  have  control  at  South  Kensington,  and  un 
Sir  F.  Sandford  there  would  be  an  aasistt 
secretarv,  Mr.  M'Leod.  Besides  these, 
directorship  of  the  Museum  had  been  offereoi 
and  accepted  by  Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen,  and  Mi 
Donelly  and  Mr.  Redgrave  had  been  offe 
directorships  of  the  Science  and  Art  Dep;. 
mont. 
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PUBLIC  LIGHTS,  AND  THEIB 
IMPROVEMENT. 

It  has  often  enough  struck  us,  as  it  must 
lave  done  many  others,  as  a circumstance  not  a 
ittle  singular,  that  little  or  no  eSort  has  as  yet, 
a spite  of  all  our  science  and  art  appliances, 
leen  made  to  improve  the  lighting  up  of  London 
treets  by  night.  In  so  uncertain  a climate 
,8  we  have,  with  such  a certain  length  of 
fintery  dulness  and  darkness,  and  with  so  much 
if  darkness  visible,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
ity  of  turning  half  the  night  into  day,  nearly 
r quite  all  the  year  round,  it  does  seem  a some- 
hing  wonderful  that  a little  has  not  been  done 
n the  way  of  “lighting  up”  artistically.  We 
lo  not  hero  allude  to  special  occasions,  as 
Queen’s  birth-day  illuminations  and  the  like,  but 
,t  all  times,  and  certainly  in  all  the  great  public 
horoughfares,  and  public  buildings,  where 
ippoi'tunities  are  plenty  for  any  amount  of 
xtistic  illumination.  Hitherto  accident  has,  to 
,11  appearance,  regulated  such  matters ; a lamp, 

If  a congeries  of  lights,  is  placed  where  it  would 
ecm  to  be  most  conspicuous,  or  where  a vacant 
pace  offered  on  which  to  fix  it,  but  that  is  all. 
’he  subject  may  serve  to  show  how  a good  thing 
Day  come  to  be  neglected,  and  what  ample 
Deans  there  are  by  and  through  which  to  develop 
irt  and  architecture,  and  its  subsidiary  arts,  if 
hey  be  but  adequately  attended  to  j and  if  not 

0 attended  to,  how  much  is  lost. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  drifting  into  this 
ubject  through  the  question  that  has  arisen  in 
he  Honse  of  Commons  as  to  the  retention  or  not 
f the  beacon  light  in  the  clock-tower  of  the 
louses  of  Parliament  j placed  there,  as  most  will 
eoollect,  for  the  purj^oae  of  informing  the  out- 
ide  public  as  to  whether  the  House  is  or  is  not 
itting.  The  mode  in  which  this  light  has  been 
aade  to  show  itself  evidences,  as  well  as  any- 
hiug  can  do,  how  difficult  a thing  it  is  to  work 
iD  an  artistic  way  in  these  days  without  “pre- 
ledent”  of  some  sort,  or  a something  to  go  by. 
'he  subject  comes  under  the  general  head  of  the 
rtificial  lighting  of  a great  city,  and  is  worth  a 
3w  thoughts,  and,  may  be,  a hint  or  two. 

The  lighting  up  of  the  dark  and  narrow  ways 
If  the  London  of  the  last  century,  to  go  no 
jarther  back,  would  surprise  the  present  genora- 
ion,  could  they  but  get  a glimpse  of  it.  The 
;3W-and.far-botween  oil-lamp,  with  but  the 
.mallest  of  llames,  affording  but  just  light 
:nough  to  render  the  darkness  visible,  wonld 
;oare  a modern  Londoner  out  of  his  sober  senses, 
.lot  it  must  at  times  have  been  a curious  sight 
io  see,  nevertheless,  and  mnsb  have  had  its 
(rtistic  advantages,  for  it  necessitated,  every  now 
ad  then,  and  here  and  there,  the  carrying  of 
I' links,”  with  long  streamers  of  flame,  and 
[.bnndanco  of  smoke  ; so  that  what  was  wanting 
>D  steadiness  of  light  was  sometimes  made  up  by 
ery  intensity  of  illumination  when  yon  did  get 
it.  But  thoso  times  are  of  the  past,  not  to 
■.etum,  and  gas-lighting  has  put  out,  perhaps  for 
ver,  the  oil  flame.  But  rude  as  was  the  oil- 
. ight,  and  the  lamp  in  which  it  showed  itself  j it 
vas  probably  not  more  rude  in  comparison  to 
(he  present  system  of  gas-lighting,  than  that  is 

1 0 what  will  one  day  be;  for  nothing  can  well 
le  more  wasteful,  and  certainly  inartistic,  than 
•he  present  mode  of  ntilising  gaSj  and  burning 
i.jas,  and  nothing,  at  least  as  far  as  the  public 
•treets  ai*e  concerned,  more  ungainly  than  the 
nail  lamp-posts  which  support  the  burners. 

' We  are  often  told  that  we  are  a nation  of 
I hop-keepers  ; and  it  is  certain  that  our  London 
itreets  are  all  but  void  of  attraction  without  the 
life  and  brightness  which  shops  always  give ; 
i.ind  those  shops  aro  never  so  attractive  as  when 
lighted  up  at  night  time.  It  may  be  looked  on 
18  a curious  thing,  considering  how  much  there  is 
if  science  and  art  going  on  all  around  ua,  that 
MO  better  or  artistic  way  has  been  as  yet  devised 
ihanthat  usually  seen  of  lighting  up  a shop,  and 
iinaking  the  window  show  more  attractive.  It 
Mvidences  how  much  there  is  yet  to  be  done  in 
-he  way  of  improving  on.  'common  things — 
“0  be  seen  everywhere.  Sometimes  the 
'mart  goods  are  even  hidden  and  quite  put 
>ut  by  the  very  light  which  ought  to 
• .llurainate  them  and  add  to  their  attractive- 
losa,  and  the  fault  is  not  that  you  cannot  see 
■•he  goods  for  want  of  light,  but  that  the 
lumber  of  gas-jets  is  so  great  as  to  fairly  hide 
ind  put  out  the  very  objects  they  are  meant  to 
'how.  All  shadow  is  absent ; there  is  no  relief 
: iir  contrast  anywhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  objects 
Isxhibited  lose  in  proportion.  And  what  is  per- 
laps  as  bad,  the  arrangement,  when  there  is 
iny,  of  the  gas-jets  and  burners,  is  so  irregular, 


and  void  of  taste  and  design,  that  the  obtrusive 
lights  themselves,  and  their  supports,  fail  to 
give  the  eye  pleasure,  bright  as  they  are,  and  bril. 
liantly  pore  as  the  gas-flame  may  bo.  Wo  may 
usefully  note  here,  as  a pleasing  exception  to 
this  rule,  the  mode,  visible  here  and  there,  of 
surrounding  the  ring  of  gas-jots  by  a congeries 
of  rings  or  circles  of  cut-glass  drops,  which  serve 
to  soften  the  light,  and  in  themselves  form  a 
pretty  object.  There  is  one  in  a shop  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Strand  happily  arranged,  and 
worth  note. 

If  there  be  any  who  think  this  subject  of 
lighting  the  shops  and  public  ways  of  London  a 
matter  but  of  small  moment,  they  should  con- 
trast the  appearance  of  such  a thoroughfare  as 
Regent-street,  while  the  higbly.lighted  shops 
are  open,  with  the  same  street  when  they  are 
closed,  and  the  dull  shutters  hide  their  contents, 
and  when  the  whole  length  of  the  street  is 
dependent  on  the  street-lamps  for  its  illumina- 
tion. The  contrast  is  not  a little  striking,  and 
exemplifies  how  night  may  be  turned  into  day, 
or  the  day  mado  to  continue.  Now,  considering 
that  this  Regent-street  is  the  best  of  our  great 
thoroughfares,  it  does  seem  strange  that  a some- 
thing has  not  before  this  been  attempted  to 
mend  matters.  One  good  idea,  the  result  of 
accident,  may  bo  met  with  here  and  there  ; it  is 
that  of  closing  the  glass-fronted  shop  at  night 
with  a light  iron  grating,  instead  of  close 
shutters,  and  by  leaving  in  it  a bright  light,  so 
that  during  the  night,  after  the  shops  are  closed, 
and  the  street  is  in  darkness,  the  interiors  of  these 
semi-lighted  shops  are  visible,  and  continue  to 
throwlight  into  the  street  and  on  to  thepavement. 
Tliis  has  been  done,  as  wo  say,  here  and  tliere, 
for  protection  sake,  and  for  safety  of  valuable  pro- 
perty, and  without  thought  of  anything  else ; but 
it  does  more,  for  it  helps  to  drive  away  the  foggy 
chillness  of  the  dimly-lighted,  though  always 
fashionable,  highway.  It  seems  a pity  not  to 
extend  this  plan  of  lighting  a shop-filled  street, 
useful  in  so  many  ways,  both  as  a matter  of 
police  and  consequent  safety,  and  as  a pleasant 
means  of  illumination.  Indeed,  may  we  not  go 
yet  further  with  this  idea,  and  say  that,  with  but  a 
little  judicious  contrivance,  these  always-lighted 
shops  might  be  made  topartly,ifnotwholly,  super- 
sede the  ordinary  and  insufficient  parish  lamps  ; 
and  while  on  the  subject  of  the  street  illumina- 
tion by  the  parish  lamps,  we  may  mention  that 
there  is  one  ingenious  contrivance,  though 
perhaps  a somewhat  rough  one,  which  is  in 
use  in  some  of  the  railway  goods  stations,  coal- 
ing depots,  &o.,  which  is  not  a little  effective. 
It  consists,  though  the  details  of  it  differ  here 
and  there,  mainly  of  an  inverted  cone,  haviug  a 
powerful  reflecting  surface.  Under,  or  at  the 
base  of  this,  the  circle  of  gas  jets,  or  sometimes 
a large  argand  burner,  is  placed ; the  whole 
being,  in  the  better  kind  of  lamp,  enclosed  in 
glass,  80  as  to  screen  the  light  from  the  action 
of  the  wind,  and  from  currents  of  air.  It 
affords  a very  powerful  and  effective  light,  and 
no  part  of  it,  as  in  the  common  street-lamp,  is 
lost.  The  light  is  all  of  it  effective,  and  is 
thrown  on  the  ground  in  a large  circle.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  details,  whiob, 
we  think,  admit  of  improvement  in  the 
working  it  out  for  purposes  of  street  illumi- 
nation, but  in  the  main  principle  it  is 
thoroughly  good,  and  for  the  intersection  of 
streets  and  crossings,  it  could  hardly  be  better. 
We  need  but  to  mention  the  ordinary  street- 
lamp  : both  the  light  itself,  the  glass  shads  in 
which  it  flickers  away,  and  the  stock-in-trade 
post  of  cast  iron  on  which  it  is  mounted,  are  all 
bad  enough.  To  improve  on  them  in  any  way, 
seems  to  bo  all  but  hopeless,  so  we  must  leave 
them  to  fate  for  the  present  at  least,  and  only 
suggest  this  addition  to  their  feeble  illuminating 
power  and  non.effectivenesa.  We  have  made 
some  careful  notes  on  this  subject,  and  feel  con- 
vinced  that  the  open'shop,  like  the  watchmaker’s 
in  Regent-street,  with  a lamp  burning  in  it  all 
night,  together  with  the  cone-light,  as  we  will 
venture  to  call  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  not 
on  the  pavement,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the 
crossings,  would  be  an  immense  improvement 
over  the  present  system. 

We  may  now  usefully  come  to  the  lighting  up 
more  or  less  of  towers,  and  clock-faces,  like  that 
of  the  clock -tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  does  more  to  brighten  the  dull 
length  of  a London  night  than  the  occasional 
sight  of  an  illuminated  clock,  or  other  light  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  house-tops.  It  may  not 
be  quite  so  good  and  cheering  to  the  Londoner  by 
night  as  the  lighthouse  at  sea  is  to  the  weather- 
beaten sailor,  but  it  is  hardly  less  so  to  very 


many  London  wanderers.  It  was  a good  thought 
of  Sir  C.  Bairy  to  illuminate  the  large  clock-face 
of  his  clock-tower,  but  it  does  seem  a curious 
mode  of  doing  things,  on  the  part  of  the  powers 
that  be,  to  cause  this  clock-face  to  be  lighted  up 
as  it  is  at  dusk,  winter  and  summer,  all  the  year 
round,  but  always  extinguished  at  midnight ! 
Why  should  this  be  ? The  most  conspicuous, 
and  the  biggest  clock  in  London,  and  the  one 
true,  as  we  are  assured,  to  the  second,  and 
regulated  through  electric  agency,  by  the  un- 
failing  clock-work  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory, 
might,  one  would  have  thought,  be  always  visible, 
night  as  well  as  day,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
night,  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  The  additional 
cost,  comparatively  slight,  should  not  as  we  take 
it  be  allowed  fo  hinder  it,  or  to  limit  the  public 
convenience.  It  is  a subject  well  woi'th  the 
attention  of  the  public  authorities,  as  now  con- 
stituted, and  who  profess  so  earnestly  to  caro 
for  these  things.  We  may  here  perhaps  usefully 
remind  the  said  authorities  that  the  present 
mode  of  illuminating  this  great  clock-face  is 
exceedingly  wasteful,  and  that  with  a little 
more  thought  and  ingenuity  in  the  mode  of 
burning  tho  gas,  very  much  might  be  saved, 
probably  quite  enough  to  pay  for  the  increased 
number  of  hours  the  gas  would  burn  if  continued 
the  night  tltrough.  We  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  Government  most  earnestly. 

Another  useful  and  friendly  light  we  desire  to 
plead  for,  as  it  has  been  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion  and  extinction,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
condemned.  We  allnde,  of  course,  to  tho  light 
on  the  top  of  this  tower,  always  alight  while  the 
House  is  sitting.  It  is  certainly  about  the  most 
ungainly  and  awkward  contrivance  one  could 
well  come  across.  An  ugly  and  unsightly  shelf 
or  bracket  cutting  across  the  lantern  of  the 
tower,  a^d  disfiguring  as  much  as  is  well  pos- 
sible the  architecture  of  it.  On  this  shelf,  in  a 
semi-round  glass  lantern,  the  light, — a very 
good  and  effective  one,  by  the  way, — is  placed, 
and  certainly  does  shine  and  glisten  in  all  direc- 
tions in  which  it  can  be  seen.  We  say,  in  all 
directions  in  which  it  can  be  seen ; for,  being 
placed  on  the  v:est  side  of  the  tower,  it  can  bo 
seen  only  on  three  sides,  and  very  imperfectly 
even  from  the  north  and  south,  the  tower  wholly 
hiding  it  on  the  east.  It  is  most  surely  objec- 
tionable enough  as  at  present  arranged,  every 
way ; but  what  more  easy  than  to  put  it  right  ? 
By  placing  the  light  in  the  centre  of  the  lantern 
of  the  tower  it  wonld  bo  visible  on  all  sides 
alike, — north,  south,  east,  and  west, — and  would 
show  itself  through  the  tracery  window  openings 
of  the  lantern  in  a singularly  effective  way,  as 
wo  take  it.  No  unsightly  external  shelf  would 
be  visible,  and  nothing  seen  of  the  light-giving 
apparatus,  the  light  only  shining  through  the 
openings  of  the  pierced  lantern,  thus  visible  on 
every  side.  It  is  at  least  worth  atrial.  Anyhow 
the  light  should  be  kept,  and  it  should  be 
arranged  6o  as  not  to  disfigure  the  tower. 


ENGLISH  MEDIiEVAL  FOLIAGE. 

IVIr.  j.  E.  Colling,  who  has  so  successfully 
made  architectural  foliage  ornament  a special 
study,  has  published  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
parts,  which  complete  his  work  on  lledia^val 
foliage,*  the  first  portion  of  which  we  briefly 
noticed  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  In  con- 
gratulating the  author  on  tho  completion  of  a 
very  useful  and  well-got-up  work,  we  may  take 
the  opportunity  of  commenting  upon  it  a little 
more  in  detail. 

The  author  includes  in  bis  work  the  art-foliage 
of  England  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  cen. 
tury  ; his  object  being  to  give  a complete  illus- 
tration of  the  various  types  of  “the  flora  of 
English  architecture,”  in  whatever  form  of 
growth  it  is  to  be  found, — whether  in  the  shape 
of  capitals,  of  crockets,  of  moulding  decoration, 
or  of  flat-coloured  ornament, — and  to  afford  the 
means  of  tracing  the  gradual  development  of  one 
type  from  that  of  the  preceding  period.  The 
four  parts  into  which  tho  book  is  divided  do  not, 
however,  follow  each  other  chronologically,  but 
each  starts  from  the  same  date  and  includes  the 
whole  of  the  periods  treated  of;  nor  is  there  any 
special  system  of  gronping  the  examples  accord, 
ing  to  their  nature  and  subject.  This  arrangement 
renders  each  “part”  of  the  book  of  value  in 
itself,  independently  of  the  other  parts,  and  this 
is,  we  suppose,  what  was  intended  ; but  for  thoso 
who  procure  the  whole  work  a consecutive 

• Examples  of  English  Mediieval  Foliage,  taken  from 
Buildings  of  the  Twelfth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By- 
James  K.  Colling.  London:  poblished  by  the  author, 
150,  Hampstead-road,  N.  W.,  and  by  B.  T.  Batsford, 
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arrangement  would  have  been  more  nseful,  and 
would  have  appeared  moi’e  orderly  and  symme- 
trical.  The  fourth  part  contains  the  author’s 
historical  and  critical  analysis  of  the  subject. 
He  points  out  in  the  introduction  how  much  of 
the  classic  forms  of  foliage  is  to  be  traced  in 
early  lledimval  work ; indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  finest  specimens  of  foliage  of  the 
“Transitional”  period  are  those  which  most 
recall  the  foliated  ornament  of  the  Greeks,  fre- 
quently in  their  style  and  feeling,  sometimes 
even  in  form  and  outline.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  capital  foliage,  the 
“ acanthus  - leaf,”  as  it  has  been  commonly 
termed,  is  adverted  to  more  particularly  than  by 
other  writers  on  the  snbject;  My.  Colling  being 
desirous  to  emphasise  the  distinction  that  the 
Greeks  employed  sharp  and  pointed  leaves,  and 
the  Romans  a leaf  with  more  rounded  lobes,  and 
more  multiform  in  composition,  and  little  rescni. 
bling  any  natural  form  of  acanthus-leaf.  The 
distinction  is  very  marked  in  connexion  with  one 
or  two  early  examples  of  Greek  foliage  referred 
to  by  the  author,  hut  not  so  much  so  in  regard 
to  the  best  known  and  most  developed  Corinthian 
capitals ; the  sharp  zigzag  outline  of  the  early 
leaf  has  all  but  disappeared  from  these.  Still, 
the  distinction  betwecfti  the  Greek  and  Roman 
leaf  is  important,  in  regard  to  their  construction; 
the  Roman  leaf  being  for  the  most  part  divided 
so  far  down  and  with  such  a development  of  the 
separate  stalk  from  which  each  leaflet  springs, 
as  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment  instead  of  that  spirit  and  unity,  as  of  an 
actual  growth,  which  distinguishes  Greek  as 
much  as  early  Gothic  foliage. 

With  the  successive  developments  of  Gothic 
foliage  every  one  who  has  studied  the  subject 
at  all  is  in  a general  way  familiar ; it  is  the 
speciality  of  the  present  work  that  it  eombines 
a succinct  analysis  of  these  developments  with 
illustrations  of  the  finest  specimens  of  each.  In 
regard  to  the  style  generally  known  as  “ Early 
English,”  Mr.  Colling  remarks  that  this  should 
be  looked  on  as  the  first  combination  of  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  'spirit  in  art-workmanship  j 
and  quotes  a significant  sentence  from  the 
“ Historical  Essays  ” of  Mr.  Erecman  (himself 
an  earnest  student  of  English  architecture),  to 
the  effect  that  “the  silent,  gradual  fnsing  of 
‘Saxons  audNormans’  isrecordedbynocbronicler, 
jnst  because  it  was  so  silent  and  gradual.  But 
we  see  it  plainly  enough  in  its  results.  It  was 
the  great  work  of  the  twelfth  century.”  And, 
without  refining  too  much  on  such  relations  be- 
tween history  and  architecture,  wc  may  cer. 
tainly  admit  the  presence  in  the  ornament  of 
this  period  of  a peculiar  union  of  simple  grace 
with  strength  and  breadth  of  handling,  which  it 
is  scarcely  going  out  of  the  way  to  recognise  as 
the  result  of  the  simpler  and  homelier  spirit  of 
the  Saxon  tempering  the  native  sternness  and 
massive  spirit  of  the  Norman  art. 

Mr.  CoHing  devotes  a paragraph  to  the  de- 
fence  of  the  more  realistic  spirit  of  foliage 
ornament  which  showed  itself  in  the  Decorated 
period ; a defence  which  one  may  reasonably 
expect  from  an  author  who  has  studied  the  appli. 
cation  of  natural  foilage  forms  to  architectural 
ornament  so  fully.  He  says  that : — 

“Although  this  13  a much  closer  rendering  of  natural 
form  than  at  any  other  period,  yot,  at  the  same  time,  it 
wiUhe  found  to  'give  a cooyeational  rendering  of  a much 
more  subtle  kind  than  is  commonly  met  with  in  Uediteyal 
work,  and  therefore  of  a higher  class  of  art-workmanship. 
Even  allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  a too 
literal  rendering  of  nature,  still,  it  forms  in  that  case  a 
much  better  point  of  departure  for  modern  study  and 
imitation.  Our  increased  skill  and  knowledge  ought 
necessarily  to  cause  modern  work  to  go  closer  to  nature, 
and  yet  be  more  truly  architectural  in  fitness  and  beanty 
than  in  any  other  previous  style.  However  beautiful  the 
conventional  foliage  of  former  times  may  be,  it  is  not 
enough  that  we  content  ourselves  by  slavishly  copying  it ; 
but  if  we  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  higher  and  truer 
art,  we  should  determine  to  evolve  a style  of  work 
essentially  our  own,  which,  I conceive,  must  be  extremely 
close  to  nature,  and  yet  be  something  better,  and  far 
higher  than  a mere  imitation  of  nature  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  Medifeval  art  on  the  other." 

With  the  last  portion  of  these  remarks  we 
entirely  concur ; but  we  think  the  verdict 
now  almost  universally  passed  against  the  foliage 
of  the  Decorated  period,  as  compared  with  the 
earlier  work,  is  the  right  one,  and  for  this 
reason, — architecture,  in  drawing  from  nature, 
imitates  principles  rather  than  forms  (which  Mr. 
Colling  by  implication  admits  in  the  above 
passage),  and  the  carvers  of  the  Decorated 
period  had  lost  sight  of  that  principle  of 
growth  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all 
natural  foliage, — growth  from  a main  stem  ; 
they  had  taken  the  accidents  of  foliage  rather 
than  its  essence  5 they  had  ceased  to  represent 
the  ornament  in  the  bells  of  their  capitals  (for 


instance)  as  something  naturally  springing  from 
the  architectural  basis,  as  a growth  essential  to 
the  completion  of  the  whole,  and  had  given  it 
the  look  rather  of  an  applied  ornament ; not  any 
necessary  part  of  the  work,  but  a'Stone  garland 
added  to  give  richness  to  it.  They  neglected, 
too,  the  principle  of  conventionalism  to  a great 
extent,  and  of  adapting  the  ornament  to  the 
situations  it  was  to  fill ; and  in  this  respect  the 
decoration  of  the  “Perpendicular”  period  is 
really  better  and  more  truly  architectural  in 
principle,  adapting,  as  it  does,  forms  based  upon 
the  growth  of  plants  to  the  square  symmetrical 
spaces  which  the  architectural  design  provides, 
aud  which  aft’ord  the  proper  field  for  the  intro- 
diiction  of  ornament.  The  example  of  “perpen- 
dicular”  ornament  given  by  Mr.  Colling  at 
fig.  60  (from  All  Saints’,  Evesham),  though  a 
! small  and  simple  specimen,  represents  admirably 
] all  the  true  characteristics  of  architectural 
j foliated  ornament ; and,  wo  may  add,  represents 
I the  same  principle  of  working  which  our 
I author  has  himself  applied  to  several  success- 
fully  ornamented  buildings. 

Tho  chapter  ou  “ Coloured  Decoration  ” is 
carried  to  some  length ; the  use  of  foliage  in 
this  branch  of  Gothic  ornament  lias  received 
less  attention  than  has  been  given  to  carved 
ornament;  but  it  must  be  said  that  the  field  is 
much  more  restricted.  A good  deal  of  the 
Mediaeval  coloured  ornament  has  perished,  or  is 
yet  to  be  disinteited  from  under  subsequent 
paintings  and  whitewash  of  the  churchwarden 
era  ; and  what  there  is  known  is  far  inferior  in 
value  as  artistic  work  to  the  Gothic  stone  car- 
ving. Tins,  of  course,  it  would  be  treason  to 
say  to  the  enthusiastic  and  unreasoning  Media?- 
valist,  who,  however,  is  not  so  prevalent  a 
nuisance  now  as  a little  while  since.  The  sug. 
geetion  that  the  iledia?val  coloured  decoration 
“ progressed  and  was  developed  along  with  the 
study  of  heraldry,”  may  be  accepted  as  pro- 
bable; “indeed,  tho  whole  architecture  of  our 
country  is,  without  doubt,  strongly  imbued  with 
the  heraldic  feeling  of  the  times.  It  is  there- 
fore but  natural  that  we  should  find  the  use  of 
colours  assimilating  with  their  use  in  heraldry.” 
In  particular,  Mr.  Colling  points  out,  not  only 
the  similai-ity  in  tho  dispositions  of  colours,  to 
the  rules  observed  respecting  “ tinctures  ” and 
“metals”  in  heraldry,  but  also  the  system  so 
frequently  used,  of  interchanging  the  two  j)rin. 
cipal  colours  in  a scheme  of  decoration,  recalling 
what  is  called  countercliange  in  heraldry.  We 
trust  we  may  bo  pardoned  for  suggesting  that 
the  same  influence  may  also  possibly  account  for 
the  rawness  and  crudity  of  the  colours,  and  the 
conventional  and  unrefined  methods  of  arranging 
them,  which  characterise  the  coloured  decora- 
tion of  Medimval  architecture  so  largely.  After 
enumerating  a few  simple  rules  which  appear  to 
have  guided  the  Mediteval  colourist,  and  one  or 
two  of  which  (for  instance,  the  use  of  positive 
colours  only  in  small  quantities,  and  the  forming 
of  diapers  in  different  tones  of  the  same  colour), 
pervade  every  scliool  of  coloured  decoration  that 
has  produced  anything  at  all  toleraWe,  the  author 
adds, — “These  rules,  simple  as  they  appear  to 
be,  combined  with  a limited  scale  of  colour,  was 
apparently  all  that  was  needed  for  the  decora, 
tion  of  the  most  elaborate  works.” 

Putting  aside  the  gi-ammar  and  punctuation 
of  the  above  sentence,  which  we  hope  a second 
edition  may  give  a speedy  opportunity  of 
amending  (along  with  other  similar  lapses  here 
and  there),  we  may  say  that  unfortunately  it 
was  the  case  that  these  rules  xuas  all  that  was 
thought  necessary  in  decorating  the  largest 
buildings ; and  a very  coarse  and  barbaric  result 
was  obtained  from  them  in  too  many  cases. 
Indeed,  the  rule  as  to  not  employing  primary 
colour  in  large  quantities  was  not  much  ob- 
served ; and  the  crudities  of  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  of  which  remains  have  been  found  here  and 
there,  have  been  wickedly  made  use  of  by  sundry 
painting  restorers,  as  an  excuse  for  bedizening 
the  walls  of  our  cathedi-als  and  churches  afresh 
in  the  same  style,  as  has  been  recently  done,  for 
instance,  in  what  is  termed  the  “restoration” 
of  the  beautiful  little  late  memorial  chapel  adjoin, 
ing  the  south  choir  aisle  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Colling 
gives  his  colour  specimens  in  shaded  drawing 
only,  each  character  of  shading  standing  for  a 
colour.  We  recommend  young  students  to 
colour  these  designs  according  to  tho  notation, 
and  then  try  a second  copy  and  see  ifthoy  cannot 
invent  more  delicate  and  harmonious  combina- 
tions  themselves. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  glory  of  the  English 
Gothic  style,  however,  to  get  up  any  undue 
praise  for  its  less  artistic  details,  such  as  those  1 
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of  colour.  Studied  in  its  masonic  details,  sB 
as  those  which  are  here  illustrated,  it  may  c',h 
lenge  the  world  for  beauty  and  fitness  combiji 
with  spirit.  If  there  is  less  of  Mr.  Rusk!' 
“ wolfish  ” element  here  than  in  French  ar[t 
tecture,  there  is  more  of  grace  and  refinem: 
not  excluding  largeness  and  breadth  of  st 
The.“  semi-Norman”  capitals  in  Part  II.,  f; 
Canterbury  and  from  Oakham  Castle,  espeoi 
the  latter,  are  beautiful  examples  of  the  pen 
tion,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  application  of  foli 
types  to  architectural  decoration  ; largo  audl 
in  their  outline  and  composition,  finished  1 
elegant  in  their  smaller  details.  We  car 
indicate  particuhar  plates  very  readily,  for ) 
copy  furnished  to  us  wants  the  numbers,  thol 
we  presume  it  is  bound  in  the  right  order  of' 
plates.  The  well-known  rich  Decorated  carxjp 
of  Southwell  receives  good  illustration  in  l;r 
II. ; and  in  the  fine  drawing  of  the  impostje 
tho  chapter-house  doorway  given  in  Part  (r 
In  the  same  volume  the  early  capitals  f(i 
Oxford  Cathedral,  exhibiting  that  peculiar  f'|t 
of  the  “Early  English”  foliage  before  it  i| 
veloped  into  its  characteristic  freedom,  and  wi 
the  stems  [are  still  straight  and  stiff  in  de6<f 
are  very  suggestive  5 and  we  should  in: 
attention  to  the  arch  decoration  from  the  ti  ^ 
of  Abbot  Coates  at  Tewkesbury,  where  a sit , 
leaf  is  repeated  in  alternate  positions,  as 
excellent  specimen  of  symmetry  and  var 
combined,  on  a principle  which  might  bo  equ 
well  applied  to  some  of  the  forms  of  repeal  p 
ornament  in  use  in  Classic  buildings. 

In  the  same  volume,  the  I.H.S.  monog)t 
from  East  Harling,  Norfolk,  and  the  exqui ; 
specimens  of  running  ornament  from  c 
pedestals  in  the  niches  of  Horry  VII.’s  Cha 
arc  details  of  which  it  is  always  pleasant  t( 
reminded.  In  the  fourth  volume  are,  am 
others,  some  beautiful  small  bits,  capitals  fi 
Lincoln,  spandrels  from  Bishop  Cantilu] 
shrine  at  Hereford,  a grand  bit  of  ninn 
scroll  ornament  from  the  founder’s  tc 
at  Tinteni,  and  wall  diapers  from  Line 
Winchelsea,  and  Beverley.  In  regard  to 
execution  of  the  drawings,  it  is  scarceJy  nei ; 
sary  to  say  that  it  is  of  a high  order,  , ’ 
fulfils  all  ihe  purposes  of  such  illustrath  ( 
Wo  should  have  preferred  to  see  sucl  i 
system  of  shading  and  touching  carried  1: 
as  would  have  distinguished  stone  from  W'i 
by  an  obvious  difference  of  texture;  as  it 
there  is  not  the  least  difference,  in  the  handl 
of  the  drawing,  between  some  of  the  stf 
carving  represented  on  one  page  and  simi  I 
designs  in  wood  on  the  next.  We  are  inclu  1 
to  think  tho  stonework  would  have  been  bet : 
represented  by  fewer  touches  aud  less  aurfa  t 
shading,  and  this  would  have  rendered  eas ! 
the  distinction  of  texture  we  should  have  desi 
for  the  wood-work.  This,  however,  is  a mil  1 
matter,  and  wo  can  cordially  wish,  aud  all . 
promise,  success  to  a book  which  cxlubitsf; 
much  work  that  every  student  of  architeott  i 
must  admire  and  value,  so  well,  and  at  si 
moderate  expense. 


EGYPTIAN  ARTS. 

Professor  Owen,  in  a recent  paper  “ On 
Ethnology  of.  Egypt,”  said  that  the  suhjeotli 
his  paper  did  not  refer  so  much  to  the  crania:k 
the  early  natives  of  Egypt,  but  to  the  sculptural 
which  were  either  of  half  natural  size  or  I'l 
whole  natural  size.  All  of  these  showed  4 
trace  of  conventionalism,  but  proved  that  p| 
trait  sculpture  in  Egypt  existed  6,000  years 
and  that  surviving  relatives  were  then  in  ti 
habit  of  preserving  the  images  of  those  who  if 
gone  before.  He  described  tho  family  scuij 
tiires  which  had  been  discovered  by  Mariei[. 
Bey  at  Memphis,  and  which  comprised  in 
first  place  a small  temple  of  which  the  W£'[ 
were  usually  adorned  with  freschi.  The  cofff 
of  the  originally  interred  dead  had  diaappeanf 
There  was  usually,  a perforation  in  the  walls  '! 
these  tombs,  through  which  the  hand  and  aifj 
might  be  passed.  This  hole  was  used,  as  shoill) 
by  oue  of  the  Jrcschi,  to  incense  tho  corpfl 
through,  the  censer  being  ignited  by  a blot; 
pipe.  Evidence  thus  existed  of  reverence  tfl 
the  dead  and  of  religious  ceremonial  amongst  fas 
ancient  Egyptians.  Such  individuals  must  ha  ' 
died  in  the  reign  of  the  immediate  predeceseH 
of  Cheops,  who  was  the  first  king  of  the  fonnii 
dynasty,  about  B.C.  4,449.  He  did  not  consid, 
that  Egypt  owed  its  civilisation  toalowrac 
but  to  a race  equal  in  development  to  thosej. 
the  present  day.  He  described  their  civilia’' 
dress  and  skill  in  artistic  ornamentation.  Soc;f 
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|fof  their  sculptures  wero  even  carved  in  the 
iihardcst  mineral  (dionite)  found  in  Egypt,  Each 
[sity  had  its  patron  saint,  and  the  emblem  of  the 
bSuprorne.  A winged  circle  was  more  beautiful 
.ihan  the  anthropomorphised  figures  of  the  later 
liCJhristiau  art,  which  often  represented  the  Father 
!,i8  a venerable  man  with  a grey  beard.  In  con- 
iljlusioii,  Professor  Owen  referred  to  the  fact  that 
fcihe  fertile  agricultural  soil  of  Egypt  enabled  the  ' 
mind  to  improve  itself  by  the  art  of  war 
; rad  religion.  The  arts  of  the  goldsmith  and 
lewellcr  liavo  not  advanced  during  the  3,574 
'ears  which  have  passed  since  the  Egyptian 
irincesa  left  her  jewels,  which  were  shown  at 
he  Paris  Exhibition. 


CONCRETE  LIGHTnOUSE  AT  JERSEY, 
For  many  years  it  hag  been  proposed  to  erect 
lighthouse  on  the  Corbicre  Rock,  on  the  south- 
'BStcrn  part  of  island  of  Jersey.  Eighteen 
lonths  ago  the  States  of  Jersey  decided  to  erect 
ne,  and  instructed  Sir  John  Coodc,  under  whom 
le  new  harbour  works  at  Jersey  are  being 
irriccl  out,  to  superintend  the  work.  The  light- 
Duso  has  been  successfully  completed  and 
ehted.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  rock  about 
30  yards  from  the  mainland,  and  is  surrounded 
3 all  sides  by  vast  rocky  beds,  which  extend  a 
rasiderable  distance  seaward.  The  building  is 
itirely  of  Portland  cement  concrete  blocks,  and 
the  first  of  the  kind  which  lias  been  so  con. 
meted.  The  top  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
jhthouse  stands  is  109  ft.  above  the  mean  level 
: the  sea,  and  the  light  itself  135  ft.  0 in.  The 
ntern  is  10  ft.  in  diameter,  manufactured  by 
ussrs.  Chance,  Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  the 
uminating  apparatus  being  dioptric  of  the 
lOOnd  order,  and  the  light  visible  at  a distance 
, seventeen  miles.  A large  fog  bell  is  con- 
wetod  with  the  light. 


I THE  METROPOLITAN  INNER  CIRCLE 

completion  railway  bill. 

Toe  Metropolitan  Inner  Circle  Completion  and 
kstern  Extension  Railway  Bill,  which  involves 
a construction  of  new  streets  in  the  City, 
frards  the  cost  of  which  the  Metropolitan 
lard  of  Works  and  the  Corporation  have  agreed 
contribute  5OO,O00L,  was  partially  sanctioned 
fore  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
)n8,  after  having  been  before  the  Committee 
b several  days,  during  which  the  opposi- 
n to  it  was  based  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
3 promoters  would  not  bo  able  to  raise  the 
go  capital  required  to  cany  out  the  under- 
dug,  amounting  to  3,000,0001. 

When  the  inquiry  was  resumed  before  [the 
mmittee.  Sir  James  Hogg,  the  chairman  of 
3 Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  gave  evidence 
to  the  desirability  of  the  scheme  in  conse- 
ence  of  the  relief  it  would  afford  the  street 
.fBc  of  the  City.  lie  added,  however,  that 
hough  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and 
3 Con3miBsioner8  of  Sewers,  on  behalf  of  the 
rporation,  bad  jointly  agreed  to  contribute 
),000/.  towards  carrying  out  the  street  por- 
Ha  of  the  undertaking,  not  a farthing  of  that 
■lonnt  would  be  paid  until  the  proposed  new 
fleets  were  completed,  and  handed  over  to  the 
; ard. 

Ssir  Edward  Watkin,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the 
tropolitan  Railway  Company,  who  am  also 
Qt)  promoters  of  the  Aldgate  and  Cannon-street 
was  the  next  witness  called  by  Serjeant 
fljrgood,  on  behalf  of  the  promoters,  bub  he 
af|iaed  much  surprise  andcoueiderable  sensation 
3?lthe  Committee-room  by  stating,  in  answer  to 
i'«j'  learned  counsel,  that  there  was  no  ground 
cratever  for  the  statement  that  he  and  his 
Weetors  had  been  induced  to  abandon  the 
|;rk9  portion  of  their  own  Bill,  and  to  become 
a)porters  of  the  one  before  the  Committee. 
I^ltwithatanding  thijt  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
« Tks  were  of  opinion  that  the  Inner  Circle 
• tmpletioii  and  Eastern  Extension  Bill  then 
iti  ore  the  Committee  was  the  most  likely  for 
llfnpleting  the  Inner  Circle,  he  (Sir  Edward 
flkm)  and  his  directors  still  believed  that 
357  ir  own  Bill  was  the  best,  and  it  would  be  a 
o-al  error  to  suppose  that  in  nob  opposing  they 
qje  supporting  the  Bill  then  before  the  Com. 
'tee. 

ra  Ividenco  was  given  on  behalf  of  the  Great 
j'  3tern  Company,  and  also  the  North  London 
.yrapany,  against  the  Bill,  to  the  effect  that  by 
1 way,  tramway,  and  omnibuses,  the  eastern 
;_n  tho  was  amply  provided  for,  and  that  there 
. j3  no  necessity  whatever,  for  the  proposed 


Eastern  Extension  line.  After  consulting,  the 
committee  stated  that  they  were  not  inclined 
to  Bjinction  the  Eastern  Extension,  and  left  it  to 
tlie  promoters  to  decide  whether  they  would 
proceed  with  the  part  of  the  Bill  for  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  Inner  Circle  only,  and  an  adjourn- 
ment  took  place. 

When  the  committee  re-assembled,  it  was 
stated  on  behalf  of  the  promoters  that  they 
were  prepared  to  withdraw  that  part  of  the 
Bill  for -the  Eastern  Extension  line,  and  the 
committee  then  declared  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill  proved,  so  far  as  the  completion  of  the  Inner 
Circle.  Tho  clauses  as  to  the  constraction  of 
the  new  streets  in  the  City,  and  other  matters 
wero  gone  through,  and  settled. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  consequence  ^be 
decision  arrived  at  under  wliich  tho 
Extension  project  is  abandoned,  the  Me^^^PP' 
Htan  Board  of  Works  and  tho  Corporation  will 
rescitid  the  resolution  to  contribute  tho  500,000z. 
towards  the  construction  of  the  new  streets, 
and  it  is  nob  improbable  that  in  that  event  the 
Bill  will  be  withdrawn  before  it  reaches  the 
House  of  Lords.  Should  this  he  so,  tho  City 
improvements  forming  a part  of  the  undertaking 
will  bo  imperilled. 


NEW  PUBLIC  HALLS  FOR  GLASGOW. 

The  fact  that  the  existing  Glasgow  City  Hall 
affords  but  very  limited  accommodation  for  the 
Glasgow  public  on  important  occasions,  and  that 
it  is  situate  in  a very  inconvenient  locality,  so 
far  as  its  approaches  are  concerned,  led  to  the 
formation  of  a company  for  building  new  public 
halls.  The  Dean  of  Guild  Court  (the  local 
authority  in  such  matters),  approved  of  the 
plans  of  the  new  undertaking.  The  principal 
front  to  Granville-street  is  nearly,  200  ft.  long, 
whilst  to  Berkeley-streot  and  Kent-road  the 
lengtli  is  fully  IfiO  ft.  Tho  great  hall  occupies 
the  east  side  of  the  entire  block,  and  will,  iiide- 
pendently  of  the  north  gallery,  be  163  ft.  long. 
Its  width  is  75  ft.,  and  height  of  ceiling  56  ft., 
boinc  22  ft.  higher  and  a quarter  wider  than  the 
City  Hall,  with  a floor  space  on  the  area  nearly  one- 
half  greater  ; and  its  height  of  ceiling  will  give 
upwards  of  one-third  more  cubic  contents  of  air 
to  each  of  the  audience  than  is  available  in  the 
existing  building.  This  hall  has  also  the  groat  ad- 
vantage  of  being  ot#  tho  street  level,  in  which 
respect  it  will  contrast  favourably  with  many  of 
the  otlier  public  halls  in  the  city.  It  is  entered  from 
Granville-street  by  a triple  door  leading  tlirough 
a largo  octagonal  and  roof-lighted  hall.  Whilst 
the  great  hall  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
site,  tho  front  half  contains  two  large  halls,  75  ft. 
by  40  ft.,  one  on  each  side  of  the  octagon.hall, 
which  are  all  en  suite  with  the  great  hall.  In 
the  front  of  tho  ground-floor  are  various  waiting, 
rooms,  with  refreshment  and  service  rooms,  Ac. ; 
and  above  these  a number  of  smaller  rooms, 
suitable  for  society  meetings.  The  whole  upper 
portion  of  tho  front  building  consists  of  two 
spacious  halls,  70  ft.  by  54  ft.',  with  a complete 
suite  of  retiring  and  other  rooms.  The  basement 
is  oc-cupied  by  waiting,  refreshment,  and  retiring 
rooms  for  male  and  female  artistes  at  concerts, 
&(}.,  besides  kitchens,  hall-keeper’s  residence,  &c. 
The  new  structure  will  be  in  the  Greek  style 
of  architecture,  tho  principal  front  having  an 
linic  colonnade.  It  is  not  intended  to  lavish 
undue  ornamentation  on  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  which  will  be  erecteil  with  an  eye  to 
quiet,  harmonious  effect.  The  total  cost  of  the 
buildings,  independent  of  the  site,  &c.,  will  be 
about  56,OOOZ.  The  work  of  construction  will  be 
proceeded  with  immediately.  The  contractor 
for  the  masonry,  &o.,  is  Mr.  James  Watson,  of 
Glasgow  ; and  for  the  joinery  and  carpenter 
work,  Mr.  George  Gilroy,  of  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Campbell  Douglas,  of  Glasgow,  is  the  architect. 


The  Artists’  Rifle  Corps.— An  address  has 
been  circulated  by  officers  of  the  Artists’  Rifle 
Corps,  asking  the  help  of  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  art  in  its  various  branches,  and  who, 
therefore,  it  may  be  hoped,  tako  some  interest 
in  t^io  well-doing  of  tho  Corps  which  represents 
them.  Those  who  are  themselves  able  to  join 
the  ranks,  are  earnestly  invited  to  enrol  them- 
solves  ; and  tho.se  whom  any  cause  abaolutelv 
prevents  from  joiuinc,  are  begged  to  bring  the 
matter  before  such  of  tbeir  acquaintance  as  are 
in  a position  to  do  so.  The  Major  commanding 
is  Mr.  Predk.  Leighton,  R.A.  The  ai’cliitects 
amongst  the  officers  who  sign  tbe  appeal  are 
Messrs.  Edis,  I'acy  Ridge,  J.  H.  Christian,  and 
Bowes.  Paice. 


THE  NEW  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  OFFICE 
WHITEHALL. 

The  new  Home  and  Colonial  Offices,  now 
nearly  completed,  from  the  design  of  Sir  G. 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  of  which  we  give  a view  in 
this  number,  continue  the  quadrangle  of  which 
the  Foreign  Offices  formed  the  western  portion. 
The  main  front,  towards  Parliaroent-stroet,  is 
entirely  symmetrical  in  treatment,  oonsisting  of 
a slightly  advanced  centre  and  two  wings,  with 
advanced  blocks  again  at  the  angles,  which  were 
intended  to  be  emphasised  as  towers,  by  the 
carrying  up  of  the  roofs  in  a lantern  form. 
These  were  countermanded  we  believe,  among 
other  things,  on  a day  when  tho  late 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  made  a sudden 
descent  upon  the  architect  and  his  work,  and 
sheared  100,000Z.  worth  from  the  intended  outlay 
on  the  building.  It  is  understood  that  these 
crowning  features  are,  however,  now  to  bo 
carried  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  for  tho  east 
front  as  it  is  looks  sadly  monotonous  and  heavy 
in  outline.  Tho  general  stylo  of  tho  Foreign 
Offices  is  continued  in  tho  now  work  (the  in- 
ternal quadrangle  showing  nearly  the  same 
design  carried  round).  Tho  ground-floor  design 
consists  in  its  main  features  of  a series  of  deeply- 
recessed  round  arches  with  highly-decorated 
piers,  a window  filling  part  of  each  recess,  with 
segmental  head  following  the  carve  of  the  large 
arch.  The  first-floor  story  has  an  “order”  of 
coupled  engaged  columns  its  whole  height,  with 
circular-arched  windows  with  solid  spandrels 
between,  and  a single  shaft  in  the  centre  of 
the  window.  Tho  second-floor  design  is  nearly 
similar,  but  with  single  engaged  columns, 
two  shafts  in  the  window,  and  an  “attic” 
light  in  the  arch  above.  The  design  is  continued 
in  a very  similar  manner  along  the  Downing- 
street  front,  but  with  plainer  treatment  j single 
columns  on  the  first-floor  story,  and  plain  piers 
in  the  ground-floor.  The  treatment  of  the  first- 
floor  story,  which  is  repeated  almost  precisely 
in  the  internal  court,  strikes  us  as  the  best  and 
moat  picturesque  portion  of  the  building,  which, 
in  regard  to  general  eflbct,  is  only  as  satisfactory 
as  can  be  expected  in  a work  carried  out  by  an 
able  architect,  in  a style  which  ho  has  always 
deprecated,  and  with  which  he  has  no  sympathy. 
The  south  front  (to  Charlos-street)  is  of  much 
simpler  aud  plainer  design  than  the  others  ; tho 
attached  “orders”  are  omitted,  and  the  effect  is 
obtained  by  the  treatment  and  decoration  of  the 
pedimeuted  windows  merely.  Alittle  more  varia- 
tion  in  the  spacing  and  grouping  of  the  windows 
would  have  enlivened  tho  building  more,  thongh 
perhaps  at  the  loss  of  the  character  for  state- 
liness  wliich  probably  was  chiefly  aimed  at. 

If  the  general  design  scarcely  excites  en- 
thusiasm, the  detailed  ornament  goes  far  to  re- 
deem this,  aud  is  good  in  every  way,  both  as 
regards  design  and  execution.  The  broad  band 
of  flowiug  acanthus  foliage  wliich  divides  the 
ground  and  first-floors  has  been  carefully  de- 
signed  and  studied,  and  is  a very  rich  and 
refined  piece  of  work.  The  panels  below  the 
ground-floor  windows  are  fitted  with  coloured 
marble,  grey  centre  and  red  side  panels,  and 
vice  versd,  alternately.  The  figures  which  were 
originally  intended  to  crown  tho  balustrade  at 
the  top  of  the  principal  front  have  been  done 
away  with ; tho  architect,  finding  that  there  were 
not  funds  at  iiis  disposal  for  figures  both  above 
and  below,  wisely  determined  to  forego  the  upper 
one,  which  couldhave  been  but  little  seen,  and  to 
retain  those  originally  proposed  in  tho  spandrels 
of  the  ground-story  arches.  These  figures,  in 
tolerably  high  relief,  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Armstead  aud  Mr.  Biruie  Philip,  who  have  also 
divided  between  them  the  sculptui-e  on  the  upper 
story  of  the  iuuer  quadrangle.  The  figures  to 
the  left  of  the  centre,  by  Mr,  Philip,  are  allegori. 
cal  personifications  which  are  not  quite  as  clear 
iu  their  signification  asthey  might  be,  though  per- 
haps as  much  so  as  siich  figures  generally  are. 
The  figure  iu  the  centre  compartment,  which  we 
may  interpret,  perhaps,  as  Law  or  Legislation,  is 
the  best,  and  is  very  spirited  and  original  in 
conception  and  attitude.  The  figures  on  the 
right  wing,  by  Mr.  Ai’mstead,  represent  the  five 
quarters  of  the  globe;  Europe,  a figure  launch- 
iiig  a ship  to  sail  over  the  globe  (which  is 
represented  in  a somewhat  too  material  and 
matter-of-fact  manner)  ; Asia,  a heavy  half-nude 
figure,  seated  iu  a kind  of  indolent  stateliness, 
and  backed  by  an  elephant;  Africa,  a Hottentot 
figure  further  helped  out  by  a hippopotamus ; 
America,  indicated  by  a Choctaw  Indian  and  a 
bison ; and  Australia,  by  a very  lively  young 
woman,  who  looks  as  if  she  wero  about  to 
emulate  the  leaping  powers  of  the  kangaroo 
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which  keeps  her  company.  Asia  and  Africa 
strike  us  as  the  most  successful  of  these  j the 
former  is  a figure  of  considerable  character  and 
power.  How  long  these  and  the  delicate  carved 
work  will  remain  intelligible  to  the  eye  of  the 
passer-by,  is  one  of  those  questions  which  archi- 
tects and  sculptors  who  have  to  work  in  London 
smoke  can  only  try  to  put  out  of  mind  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  plan  of  the  offices  forms,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  one-half  of  the  quadrangle  commenced 
by  the  Foreign  Office  ; the  large  court  has  a fine 
and  spacious  effect,  and  the  design  of  the 
pavement  in  two  tints  of  paving-stones,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ground,  gives  a certain 
dignity  even  to  the  area  of  the  court  itself.  Be- 
tween the  great  court  and  Parliament-street  are 
two  smaller  courts  for  light,  occupying  the  space 
behind  the  wings,  the  centre  and  side  blocks  of 
the  principal  front  being  carried  across  to  join 
the  buildings  at  the  east  aide  of  the  great  court. 
The  entrance-hall  and  main  staircase  from 
Parliament  - street  form  an  oblong  apartment, 
the  first  landing  and  balustrade  of  the  stair 
being  carried  along  opposite  the  entrance,  with 
an  open  loggia  above  and  below;  the  ceiling  is 
panelled  and  ornamented  with  “ centre-flowers  ” 
in  delicate  and  low  relief.  The  Colonial  Offices 
have  a special  entrance  from  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  central  court,  where  a small  hall,  the 
ceiling  partially  carried  by  grey  Devonshire 
marble  columns,  leads  to  a hexagonal  staircase, 
which  runs  up  the  whole  height  of  the  building 
from  the  gi'ound-floor  j and  which,  with  a little 


judicions  decoration  and  some  very  light-tinted 
stained  glass  in  the  lantern  at  the  top,  would 
make  a very  pleasing  staircase,  as  it  is  practi- 
cally a very  good  piece  of  work.  There  is  a 
similar  stair  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
court.  The  Colonial  Offices  occupy  the  north- 
east  portion  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  Home 
Office  the  rest  j but  this  arrangement,  as  indi- 
cated at  least  by  the  colouring  of  the  plans,  is 
reversed  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The 
finish  of  the  interior  is  exceedingly  plain,  and 
in  the  corridors  and  some  of  the  offices  we  should 
have  said  shabby.  We  are  told  this  is  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  ex-Commissioner’s  economies 
above  mentioned  ; and  that  the  architect,  not 
wishing  to  spoil  the  outside  of  the  building, 
which  every  one  would  see,  took  it  out  of  the 
inside,  which  only  less  numerous  official  eyes 
would  gaze  on.  In  some  of  the  offices  the  fire- 
proof arched  ceilings  are  left  visible  in  a very 
naked  kind  of  way.  The  wood-work  seems  very 
good  and  solid  throughout ; the  window-frames 
are  of  oak,  and  the  doors  very  satisfactorily  and 
solidly  finished ; but  the  floors  certainly  show 
no  very  careful  workmanship.  Decoration 
jndioionsly  applied  may,  no  donbt,  yet  do  much 
to  ameliorate  the  interior,  which  at  present  looks 
cheerless  and  uninteresting  enough. 

The  whole  of  the  floors  are  constructed  with 
Dennett’s  fireproof  arch,  in  some  cases  under- 
drawn  with  a flat  ceiling  ; in  others,  as  we  have 
observed,  not  so.  The  floors  are  all  boarded 
upon  the  fireproof,  except  the  corridors,  which 
are  tiled.  'The  corridors  and  staircases  are 


heated  with  hot  water,  the  rooms  are  all  war 
by  fires,  the  grate  bearing  Captain  Galton’sn 
(the  Galton  stove)  being  used,  which  ha 
warm  chamber  at  the  back,  throngh  whicl 
inlet  from  the  outer  air  is  provided,  so  as  to  a) 
cold  draughts.  No  provision  for  exit  ventils 
has  been  made,  it  being  supposed  that  i 
height  of  the  rooms,  and  the  absence  of  ■ 
thing  like  crowding  in  them,  would  render 
unnecessary.  The  roof-framing  is  of 
throughout. 

The  contract  was  taken  for  the  whole  wor 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw  for  250,0001.  j the  i 
ing  apparatns,  and  the  stoves  and  grates 
additional,  the  former  being  supplied  by  Me* 
Rosser  & Russell ; the  Galton  stoves';] 
Messrs.  Yates,  Haywood,  & Co.  j and  the  ordirl 
grates,  where  used,  by  Mr.  Longdon,ofShefil 
The  ornamental  carving  is  entirely  carriedi 
by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley.  In  referrirl 
the  external  decoration,  we  should  haver 
tioned  that  the  blocks  left  in  the  rough  ovew 
first-floor  windows  are  intended  to  be  ca. 
into  portrait  heads  of  eminent  statesmeitji 
officials,  but  this  portion  of  the  work  is  t 
over  till  it  is  finally  decided  how  the  vwt 
apartments  will  be  appropriated,  so  that  tij 
portr.aits  may  find  their  right  place  in  relar 
to  the  portion  of  the  building  which  d 
oocnpiea. 

The  whole  of  this  work  has  been  nndei 
immediate  supeiintendence  of  Mr.  Sheffield, 
has  been  clerk  of  works  on  the  site  since 
Foreign  Offices  were  first  commenced.  • 
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: TIIE  WAGNER  THEATRE,  .BAYREUTH. 
p1  Some  ehort  time  ago  we  gave  a few  particulars 
;i  of  this  theatre,  with  a diagram  of  the  orchestra 
I where  the  musicians  are  out  of  sight.  A corre- 
Itspondent  of  the  Daihj  News  now  sends  a fuller 
I.  account.  Ho  says : — ■ 

'i  If  the  outside  strikes  us  oddly  with  its 
lappeanuico,  which  may  be  likened  to  a happy 
jniiion  of  an  ornamental  barn  and  a large  shot- 
tower,  the  interior  surprises  us  with  its  inno- . 
rations,  and  at  the  ^anie  time  with  its  adapta. 
bility  for  theatrical  pur})oses.  The  stage  is  of 
rast  dimensions,  and  can  now  bo  seen  in  its  full 
proportions.  It  is  sunk  a depth  of  37  ft.,  and 
bas  a height  up  to  the  pulley -floor  of  176  ft.  It 
s in  breadth  65  ft.,  by  79  ft.  in  length,  and  will 
isvo  ten  side  scones.  The  further  stage,  back 
jfthis,  is  40  ft.  long,  by  49  ft.  broad.  The 
iwdtii  of  the  proscenium  will  be  45  ft.,— the 
ridest.  I believe,  in  Germany.  The  architect 
9 Hen-  Runckevitz.  On  the  stage  there  will  be 
ledtbor  footlights  nor  prompter’s  box.  Wagner 
Btend>;  that  his  singers  shall  be  firmly  seated  in 
be  saddle  ere  they  appear  before  tho  public, 
'be  stage  scenery  is  being  painted  by  the 
WthiTH  Bruckner,  in  Coburg,  from  the  designs 
I Hoffman,  in  Vienna.  The  smaller  pieces 
ill  bo  finished  in  Coburg ; the  larger  in  Bay- 
intb,  in  a large  wooden  hall  erected  at  tho  rear 
’ tho  theatre.  The  portion  of  the  theatre 
to  the  audience  is  remarkable  for  its 
mplicity.  The  plans  were  made  principally 
om  Wagner’s  own  sketches.  There  will  be  no 
ICS ; even  tho  Royal  circle  at  the  back  will 
ily  bo  elevated  a few  feet  above  the, level  of 
[6  last  row  of  seats.  Commencing  immediately 
front  of  the  orchestral  space,  tho  rows  of 
ats  rise  step  by  step,  as  they  recede  “amphi- 
leatrically,”  the  last  row  being  20  ft.  or 
pro  higher  than  tho  first,  but  the  view  of  the 
igo  being  nowhere  obstructed.  The  form  is  of 
exact  segment  of  a circle,  the  seats  growiiin- 
iwidth  as  they  recede  : so  that,  while  the  firs'? 

IV  has  a width  corresponding  with  the  nro- 
jinium  (about  50  ft.),  the  last  row  and  the 
yal  circle  or  gallery  extend  to  a width  of  over 
()  ft.  The  great  width  of  the  auditory  (114  ft.) 
li  the  comparatively  small  depth  (79  ft.)  from 
Itechestra  to  tho  Royal  Gallery,  enables  each 
.the  audience  to  command  an  almost  perfect 
Bpeclive  view  of  tho  scenes  represented  on 
stage.  The  ceiling  of  this  part  appears  low 
M,  accustomed  as  wo  are  to  high  tiers  of  i 
es  crowned  with  the  upper  gallery.  There' 

bo  but  one  gallery,  immediately  over  the 
Bl  gallery,  and  this  is  simply  made  for  the 
Jmmodutiun  of  the  citizens  (500)  of  Bay. 
sh,  some  of  whom  Wagner  will  invite  to  see 
performances  gratis.  The  sides  of  the  audi. 

W will  be  rendered  slightly  ornamental  by 
irs.  But  there  will  be  nothing  in  the  entire 
k::e  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  audience 
ma  the  stage  aud_  the  scenes  thereon  repre- 
_ In  this  simply-constructed  auditory 
i’e  will  be  seats  for  1,500  persons,  so  that  the 
titre  will  hold,  including  the  gallery  for  tho 
[ ireuthers,  about  2,000  persons. 


The  work  was  however  persevered  with,  and 
the  nuisance  gradually  dimininiahed  as  the 
number  of  openings  was  increased,  until  at  the 
present  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  perceive 
the  slightest  smell  arising  from  any  of  tho 
"ratings. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements  in  the 
main  sewers,  I have  recommended  the  severing 
of  all  direct  communication  betwixt  the  interior 
of  the  houses  and  the  sewers  by  way  of  the 
waste  pipes,  and  the  ventilation  of  all  soil-pipes. 

That  these  simple  alterations  have  been  re- 
markably  efficacious  is  proved  by  a return  of 
the  medical  officer,  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
me  by  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  which  is 
as  follows ; — 


“ Deatho  during  iht  q,tiaHtr  ending  the  31«i  of 
m . , , ^larch,  1874. 

lotal  number  of  deaths 

Coirespoudinj;  quarter  of  1873’' 


— qua,  01  10/0  

ATerape  number  of  deaths  for  the  correBpoadhip 
quar£ersoflS70,‘71  '72  ^ ^ 


Deaths  over  60  years  of  ago  in  187.1  o 

Deaths  under  1 year  of  age  do  •> 

K«te  not  quite  lOS  per'  1,000 ■pCT"i;n'oui:”'Node;tIi 
from  epidemic  or  contagtoua  disease. 

(Signed)  WiLLriuIlKNay  Williams,  M.D.  Load 
April  ISth,  18-4?'“'“'  “''"'I'orn..  " 

The  deaths  in  the  March  quarter  of  1874  are 
thus  only  40  per  cent,  of  what  they  wore  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1873,  prior  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  sewers. 

Possibly  the  whole  improvement  cannot  be 
credited  to  this  cause,  bub  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  a very  great  proportion  of  it  may  be. 

Jas.  Manseegh. 


(iHEALTH  AND  GOOD  DRAINAGE, 
SHERBORNE. 

! ]ri,  The  town  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire, 
eja  population  of  betwixt  five  and  six  thousand. 
9|he  early  part  of  last  year,  there  were  several 
1 8 01  typhoid  fever,  and  in  consequence  com- 
r^ita  were  made  that  tho  sewerage  was  de- 
vo. 


'•was  called  in  to  advise  the  local  board  on 
5'iubject,  and  on  making  an  inspection  of  the 
ii-ing  arrangements,  I found  that  tho  sewers, 
frh  were  stoneware  pipes,  had  been  con- 
tt.toa  more  than  twenty  years,  and  that  they 
iv  nnprovuled  with  means  either  of  inspec- 
M ashing,  or  ventilation.  There  was  conse- 
: tly  an  accHmnla,tion  of  foul  deposit  in  the 
toviiig  bad  falls,  the  gases  evolved  from 
■n  had  no  means  of  escape  othe^  than  into 
HbODses  by  way  of  defective  connexions  to 
» lam  sewers.  Under  my  advice  the  board 
Lteam  the  sewers  a number  of  man-holes 
rtBpoctiou,  provided  at  suitable  points  with 
I' 'S  by  wbioh  the  deposit  could  be  regularly 
i Tod ; and  in  addition  simple  open  ventilator^ 
i(iut  charcoa  , brought  up  to  the  surface  of 
i reetB  at  intervals  of  GO  or  70  yards, 
j “f  iiaturally  have  been  expected,  when 
i the  sewers 

^.tench  that  was  emitted  was  unbearable, 
'bere  was  a great  outcry  against  them. 


PROPOSED  NEW  TOWN-HALL  FOR 
MAIDENHEAD. 

The  Town  Council  have  called  into  reqnisition 
the  services  of  Mr.  Charles  Cooper,  architect 
whose  plans  have  been  submitted  to  the  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  and  so  far  approved  of  • and 
permission  given  to  tho  Town-hall  Committee  to 
obtain  specifications  as  to  cost,  and  devise  means 
ter  raising  the  necessary  funds.  The  site  will  be 
the  one  of  the  present  town.hall,  and  the  whole 
of  the  premises  at  the  back.  Where  the  market 
IS  at  present  held  will  bo  enclosed  with  grass 
and  considerably  enlarged  on  the  side  where  the 
present  market-room  is,  and  will  be  used  as  a 
corn  exchange,  club-room,  drilJ-room,  lecture- 
room,  and  will  receive  a considerable  amount  of 
I additional  light  from  the  dome  of  the  grand 
staircase,  which  opens  into  it.  On  tho  side 
where  the  present  house  is  will  be  a large  busi- 
ness-room  for  farmers.  Behind  is  a corridor 
running  down  the  centre  of  the  building-  and 
on  the  side  towards  Park-street  are  in  succession 
a waiting-room,  library,  newspaper  and  reading 
room,  lavatory,  then  a cross  corridor  from  Park- 
street,  entrance  leading  to  a staircase  to  a plat- 
lorm,  organ,  &c.,  above.  Farther  on  is  a place 
for  fire-engines  and  fire-escape.  On  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  central  corridor,  commencing  from 
the  farmers’  busineas-room  is  a living-room  and 
kitchen  for  preparing  dinners,  next  a large  club- 
room  or  museum,  next  armoury,  police-office, 
then  prison  cells.  Ascending  the  grand  stair- 
case, _wo  find  the  present  hall  divided  into  a 
council-chamber  and  magistrates’  room.  Behind 
the  council-chamber  are  the  town  clerk’s  office 
surveyor’s  office,  aud  gentlemon^s  retiring-room! 
Behind  the  magistrates’  rooms  are  the  maris-' 
trates’  and  ladies’  retiring-rooms.  Then  comes 
the  large  ball,  73  ft.  by  40  ft.,  capable  of  holding 
1,000  people,  and  approached  by  a wide  stair- 
case,  covered  and  lighted  by  a glass  dome.  This 
hall  has  a gallery  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a 
raised  platform,  with  staircase  from  it,  for  per- 
formers,  to  rooms  below,  and  a recess  for  an 
organ.  On  either  side  of  this  platform  are 
gentlemen  s and  ladies’  retiring-rooms  There 
are  two  ornamental  towers,  both  containing 
water  m case  of  fire,— the  one  in  front  bein^ 
pranged  for  a dock  with  four  faces,  and  room 
lor  a set  of  chimes,  and  ornamented  with  the 
borough  arms,  and  on  each  side  a balcony  for 
electioneering  purposes.  It  projects  some  6 ft 
on  to  the  pavement.  The  other  tower  is  the 
entrance  in  Park-street. 


rmi  some  time  past  a rather  numerous  body 
of  civilians  have  been  employed  on  the  Ordnance 
"assistante,”  for  the 
W th^  1)  IS  nominally  carried  oat 

mont  i f The  work  reqnires  a 

Ke  of  of  "Mil. 

borne  of  the  assistants  are  surveyors,  others 
draughtsmen,  and  others  engravers 

atl  ‘o  immeasurably 

at  a disadvantage  when  compared  rritb  the  civil 
servants  of  any  other  Government  department. 

ono  haff  »ffisial  i-cturn,  fully 

one.halfof  the  total  number  had  lees  than  43 
a day,  and  scarcely  a twentieth  part  of  them 
had  as  much  as  8s.  ^ 

abi^*7hS"'  ““"jf " is  it  right  or  reason- 
able that  we  should  bo  employed  on  the  Ord. 
nance  Survey  and  treated  differently  from 
all  others  employed  m the  civil  service  of  the 
work  ?"  f ■■®"""'8'-ated  for  onr 

woik?  They  have  DOW  laid  their  case  in  tho 
S Worts  Commissioner 

m™?tw  "'>'“■0  'ioPO'-t. 

S the  ‘‘“707,‘‘o?'’olonged  since  the  abolition 
^ the  Board  of  Ordnance),  for  a redress  of  their 

waT'^J‘h]t’?h  " “ ““'oo''  and  temperate 

vay  what  the  grievances  are,  and  how  they 
might  be  removed.  They  shonld  be  listened  to. 


M.  DE  CAUMONT. 

It  18  proposed  to  raise  a monument  to  the 

antSS-v  °T)  r 'l‘»‘i“S0ished  architectural 
antiquary  De  Canmont,  in  Eayeui,  the  place 
ol  hi8  birth,  and  M.  I’Abbe  Le  Petit,  of  Tilly 
Bur-Snlles  (Calvados),  the  secretary  of  thi 
Sociote  Pranfaiae  d'Arch&logio,  which  was 
feuaded  by  Be  Canmont,  will  receive  Z 
Zt  po'pose  that  may  be 

Zd  '■os  passed  since  the 

conductor  of  this  journal,  walking  over  Nor- 

Z?  “dVZ  “■  Canmont,  even 

then  widely  known,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  bis 

Prom  fh  f"?.  “f  architectural  antiqufties. 
Prom  that  time  to  tho  date  of  his  death  he 
devoted  his  life  to  the  same  object.  Like  Kick- 
man  and  Britton  in  this  country,  he  was  tho 

withTh  T-  n'oreover,  kept  well  up 

with  the  times.  It  is  right  that  his  name  shonld 
be  held  up  to  honour  in  his  native  place,  and  we 
sincerely  wish  suceess  to  the  endeavour  which 
18  being  made  m that  direction. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

'^0®“  made  to 

the  Board  of  Trade  to  sanction  the  erection  of 
a suspension  bridge  over  the  Nith  at  the  dock 
head  of  Dumfries.  The  plans  oF  the  bridge  have 
already  been  adopted  by  the  Town  Council,  and 
approved  by  the  Nith  Navigation  Commissioners 
necessary  funds  (between  1,400Z.  and 
J.,5Wi.)  have  been  subscribed,  tho  erection  of 
the  bndge  will  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the 
Roard  of  Trade  give  their  sanction.  From  pier 
to  pier  the  span  will  measure  205  ft.  j there  will 
be  a roadway  of  8 ft.  wide,  the  height  of  the 
piattorm  above  low-water  mark  being  21  ft.  • 
and  the  piers  will  be  connected  by  ornamental 
arch  and  cast-iron  work,  and  from  tha  roadway 
to  the  fimal  they  will  rise  to  a height  of  3S  ft 


at  Bishops 

Itcbiu^on,  Leamington.— A new  clock  and 
peal  of  five,  bells  have  recently  been  erected  in 
the  newly-built  parish  church  here.  Mr.  Smith 
Midland  Clock  Manufactory,  Derby,  made  the 
clock.  The  bells  include  a tenor,  about  11  ctvi 
and  are  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Taylor  & 
Co.,  or  Loughborough. 


OLD  MANSIONS  AND  NEW  SHOPS. 

_ Sm,— How  instructive  would  be  two  elevations 
side  by  sideof  the  “Mansion  House”  at  Hackney 
and  the  three  parapeted  boxes,  hung  in  tho  air 
at  about  a height  of  10  ft.  from  the  ground 
which  are  to  replace  it.  The  contrast  between 
the  fine  fluted  brick  pilasters,  jambs,  and  pro- 
jecting  panels,  and  tho  empty  spaces  garnished 
with  bonnets  and  laces,  cheeses  and  plum 
boxes,  poultry  and  lobsters,  would  help  to  re-' 
mind  us  that  we  can  not  only  build,  and  even 
veneer,  cathedrals  much  better  than  our  be- 
nighted great-grandfathers,  butcanalso  sacrifice 
the  appearance  of  solidity  and  comfort  in  onr 
dwellings  to  the  manifestly  greater  advantage 
of  being  able  to  exhibit  our  entire  stock-in-trade 
to  the  gaze  of  every  passer  by. 

Such  lessons  have  a melancholy  interest  for 
many  who,  like  your  obedient  servant,  are  quite 
resigned  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present,  but 
must  indulge  in  an  occasional  growl  as 

Laudatoees  Tempoeis  Acrr. 
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SCHOOL  BCILML'G  NEWS. 

~ Allot’ s Bromley —Sb.  Anne’a  School  for  Girls 
at  Abbot’s  Bromley  baa  been  opened.  It  ia_  the 
first  of  a series  of  girls’  scbools  which  it  is  m 
contemplation  to  found  under  the  direction  o*. 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  St.  John’s  College, 
of  Lichfield,  and  in  alliance  with  St.  Nicolas 
College.  Provost  Lowe  proposes  to  found  and 
secure  to  the  Church  of  England  seven  schools, 
for  not  more  than  100  girls  each,  at  varying 
charges,  and  in  different  localities  throughout 
the  Midland  counties.  While  these  schools  will 
practically  be  worked  by  the  ladies  who  reside  in 
them,  the  Society  of  St.  John,  of  Lichfield,  will 
render  them  its  support  as  a council,  regulate 
the  main  features  of  the  _Bys_tem_  of  education, 
and  especially  guard  the  institutions  ns  belong- 
ing diotinctively  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
first  of  these  girls’  schools,  which  has  been 
opened,  when  completed,  will  accommodate  100 

To  aid  the  bnildmg  fund  of  the 
Newport,  St.  Woollos,  and  Tredegar  \Tliart 
Elementary  Schools,  which  have  been  bmlt  to 
snpply  the  deficiency  of  school  accommodation 
for  this  town  and  district,  as  required  by  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  Government,  a 
bazaar  has  been  held.  The  schools  were  under- 
taken,  with  the  sanction  and  pecuniary  assistance 
of  the  Government,  by  a number  of  gentlemen  and 
tradesmen  connected  with  the  port,  and  are  to 
be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
fees  received  from  children  attending.  The  cost 
of  these  buildings,  including  land,  was  6,0001., 
and  there  remains  a liability  of  1,7501.  upon  the 
building  committee.  The  schools  are  built  with 

Crofton. — A school  is  to  be  erected  at  Crofton, 
near  Fareham,  Hants,  for  accommodation  of  100 
children.  Mr.  Thos.  Goodchild,  Adelpbi,  archi- 
tect.  The  tender  of  Mr.  George  Barnes,  Portaea, 
9321.,  has  been  accepted. 

yoyt. —Tenders  have  been  sought  for  the  con 
struction  of  new  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Wilfrid,  in  this 
city.  The  site  selected  for  the  schools  is  between 
Monkgate  and  Groves-lane,  to  the  latter  of 
thoroughfare  there  will  be  a frontage.  The 
general  accommodation  of  the  building  will  be 
for  300  children,  who,  by  the  architectural 
character  of  the  structure,  will  be  divided  into 
three  sections.  One  section  will  be  for  infants, 
the  Groves  front  part  of  the  building,  which  will 
be  on  the  ground  floor,  being  devoted  to  a large 
infant  school-room  and  smaller  class-room.  By 
a division  down  the  centre  of  the  remaining  part 
of  the  building,  school-rooms  and  class-rooms 
will  be  given  for  upper  boys  and  a mixed  school. 
Outside  the  schools  there  will  be  ample  play- 
ground accommodation,  that  for  the  girls  being 
in  the  infant-school  yard,  and  that  of  the  other 
departments  in  separate  yards.  The  entranc“ 
for  the  infants  and  girls  will  bo  by  way  of 
Groves-lane,  and  that  of  the  boys  in  the  upper 
and  mixed  school  by  separate  ways  from  Monk, 
gate.  The  architects  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  are  Messrs.  Goldie,  of  London. 

Rainford,  Lancashire.— The  foundation-stone 
of  a new  Roman  Catholic  school,  the  first  the 
township  has  had  for  over  a century,  has  been 
laid  The  land  was  purchased,  and  the  school  is 
being  built  by  the  Rev.  Father  PoweE,  of 
Birchley,  who  proposes  shortly  commencing  a 
chapel  also.  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  of  Live^ool, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Middlehurst,  of  Ram- 
ford,  the  builder. 

Evesham.— Mr.  A.  Espley,  architect,  has  re- 
ported  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  entirely 
rebuild  the  grammar  school  and  master’s  resi- 
dence ; and  the  trustees  have  issued  an  appeal 
for  subscriptions  to  carry  out  the  work.  About 
7001.  are  available  from  endowments,  but  as  the 
contemplated  works  will  absorb  1,300L,  abou^t 
6001.  more  will  be  required  from  private  snb- 
Bcribers.  It  is  hoped  that  a good  residence 
attached  to  the  school  would  induce  a first-class 
master  to  accept  the  management,  and  that  thus 
an  efficient  middle-class  school  would  be  estab- 
lished for  the  district. 

Mepal.  — Tbe  new  National  School  - room 
erected  by  voluntary  contribntions,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  C.E.,  of  Cambridge, 
architect,  has  been  opened  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Hopkins,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Littleport,  and  Rural 
Dean.  . 

Kalt/aj.— Some  months  ago  the  friends  con- 
nected  with  Hanover-street  New  Connexion 
Chapel,  in  this  town,  purchased  a plot  of  ground 
on  which  they  propose  to  erect  a new  Sunday- 
school.  It  is  proposed  that  the  front  houses 


shall  remain,  bat  the  rest  of  tbe  site  is  to  be 
covered  with  the  new  school  buildings.  The 
contracts  are  already  let.  There  was  a good 
deal  of  competition,  and  the  tenders  of  the  follow-  | 
iog  were  accepted : — Mason,  &c.,  Mr.  Michael 
Firth  j joiner,  Mr.  Anthony  Sutcliffe  ; slaters  and 
plasterers,  Messrs.  Crowther  & Gledhill;  plumber 
and  glazier,  Mr.  John  Naylor;  painter,  Mr. 
Joseph  Dell.  The  total  amount  of  their  con- 
tracts is  3,3751.,  which  is  inclnsive  of  lighting, 
beating,  and  ventilation.  The  architect  is  Mr. 

H.  J.  Panll,  of  Manchester  and  London.  The 
Albion  School  at  Asbton-under-Lyne  was  de- 
signed by  this  gentleman.  He  also  executed 
those  belonging  to  the  Congregationalists  at 
Great  Horton ; tbe  Hope  School,  in  Salford,  &c. 

The  new  building  will  occupy  a prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  town.  The  end  elevation,  or  principal 
front,  will  face  Bond-street,  where  tbe  chief 
central  entrance  is  to  be.  Above  this  entrance 
a square  turret  or  campanile  tower  has^  been 
contemplated,  and  is  shown  upon  the  architect  s 
drawings  to  rise  about  33  ft.  higher  thau  the 
cornice  of  the  main  roof.  It  would  serve  as  an 
extraction  shaft  for  ventilation.  The  style  of 
tbe  structure  is  a free  treatment  of  North 
Italian  work,  adapted  to  the  materials,  which 
are  pitch.faced  wall-stones  and  hewn  stone 
dressings.  The  elevations  are  simple  and  with- 
out ornamentation.  The  height  to  the  apex  of 
the  gable  or  pediment  in  tbe  Bond-street  front 
will  be  50  ft.,  and  32  ft.  to  the  eaves  cornice. 
The  site  is  irregular  in  form  and  on  the 
surface,  and  has  necessitated  special  aiTange- 
ments  and  construction  to  adapt  the  building  to 
it.  The  accommodation  to  be  provided  is  as 
follows,  viz.,  a largo  school  or  assembly  room, 

72  ft.  long  and  36  ft.  wide,  within  the  walls, 
exclusive  of  an  organ  recess,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and 
a transept,  23  ft.  by  13  ft.  Tbe  height  from  floor 
towall-plate  is  22  ft.,  and  to  centre  portion  of 
the  ceiling  27  ft.  At  one  end  (next  to  Bond- 
street)  will  be  a gallery  five  seats  deep,  having 
an  enclosed  library  and  a class-room  underneath 
it.  Windows  will  be  on  either  side  of  the  room 
and  at  the  front  end,  the  latter  being  a “wheel” 
window.  The  capacity  of  the  assembly-room 
for  a seated  audience  of  adults,  exclusive  of  the 
organ  or  speaker’s  platform,  is  for  upwards  of 
650.  Communicating  with  the  room  are  [six 
rooms  of  various  sizes  for  classes,  &c.,  and 
underneath,  on  the  ground-floor  story  are  class- 
rooms,  an  infants’  class-room  with  rising  gallery, 
to  accommodate  100,  and  a lecture-room,  35  ft. 
by  24  ft.  and  15  ft.  high.  From  the  Bond-street 
entrance  a central  corridor  runs  through  to  the 
other  end,  having  tho  class-room  doors  on  either 
hand. 

E,,e_The  grammar-school  having  become 
dilapidated,  and  being  ill-.adapted  for  its  pur- 
poses,  plans  for  restoring  the  bouse  and  erecting 
suitable  school-rooms,  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Colling  (tbe  architect,  who  carried  out  the  re- 
storation  of  the  parish  church),  and  tenders 
were  invited  from  builders  resident  in  Eye.  At 
a meeting  of  tbe  trustees  these  were  found  to 
be  as  follow,  viz.  : — 

Restoration  of  School 

Honse.  Buildings. 

Penning £335  0 0 £600  0 0 

Rampling 310  0 0 561  0 0 

Vine  i;  Day 284  0 0 alo  0 0 

Messrs.  Vine  & Day’s  tender  of  5151.  for  tbe 
erection  of  the  school-buildings  was  accepted. 
The  trustees  did  not  go  into  tbe  question  of  the 
tenders  for  the  restoration  of  the  house,  in  con- 
sequence of  Lady  Caroline  Kerrison  having 
kindly  intimated  that  she  would  carry  out  that 
portion  of  the  intended  works  at  her  own  cost. 
To  meet  the  expense  of  erecting  the  necessary 
school-buildings  a subscription-list  has  been 
opened.  The  house,  when  restored,  will  afford 
accommodation  for  receiving  boarders. 

Witfers/tam.— The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
schools  for  the  parish  of  Wittersham  has  been 
laid.  The  schools  will  provide  accommodation 
for  120  boys  and  girls  and  53  infants,  and  the 
cost,  together  with  the  teacher’s  residence  (in- 
cluding the  cartage,  which,  however,  hasbeen  un- 
dertaken by  the  farmers)  amounts  to  1,6211.  The 
committee  has  only  signed  the  contract  for  the 
schools  at  the  present  time,  intending,  as  soon 
as  they  have  received  farther  subscriptions,  to 
go  on  with  the  teacher’s  residence.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  A.  A.  G.  Colpoys,  of  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  James  Holt,  of 
Stqne. 

Hfccsftn.— The  Duke  of  Rutland  has  given 
sites  for  four  schools  in  the  parish  of  Ilkeston, 
one  being  on  the  cricket-ground,  another  on  the 
common,  another  at  Cotmanhay,  and  the  fourth 
at  Little  Hallam.  Mr.  A.  M.  Mundv  of  Shipley 


Hall,  is  to  build  a school  on  tbe  Cotmanhay  silh 
, and  Mr.  G.  Crompton,  of  Stanton  Hall,  one  n 
I the  Little  Hallam  site,  both  at  their  own  coiij 
I The  cricket.gronnd  and  the  common  schools  sit 
' to  be  built  by  subscription,  at  a cost  exceedip 
3,0001.  The  existing  boys’  school,  at  the  top^^ 
the  market-place,  is  to  be  taken  down.  Ti 
Duke  of  Rutland  is  to  give  SOOi.  for  tbe  gi^ 
school,  with  the  object  of  converting  it  intci 
market-hall. 


OPENING  OF  THE  BLACKBURN  FRBI| 
LIBRARY  AND  EXHIBITION. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  the  Blackbt 
Free  Library  and  Exhibition  took  place  on  Thu 
day  in  last  week,  when  the  building  was  decla 
open  by  the  Mayor  of  Blackburn.  The  edh 
is  in  the  early  style  of  Decorated  Gothic.  1 
principal  front  abuts  on  Frances-street,  the  cl 
entrance  being  a recessed  arch,  over  wb 
are  the  arms  of  tbe  borough  surmounted; 
three  sculptured  panels  representing  Literati 
Science,  and  Art.  Other  similar  panels  wil 
some  future  time  be  placed  in  tbe  wall  fac 
Richmond-terrace.  On  tbe  ground-floor  of 
principal  frontage  are  four  pointed  rccee 
windows,  two  being  on  each  side  of  the  cen 
doorway,  while  above  are  four  recessed  muUia 
windows  with  carved  heads.  The  architect! 
details  on  the  Richmond-terrace  side  of  the  bd 
iug  are  similar  to  those  mentioned.  A con 
extends  along  tbe  top  of  the  walls,  and  the 
is  relieved  by  gables.  Bradford  and  Longrs 
stone  are  the  chief  materials  of  the  build 
and  those  portions  of  the  walls  that  are  sc 
tured  were  procured  from  Warwick.  A vesti. 
leads  to  the  upper  rooms,  which  are  to  be  dev 
to  the  purposes  of  a museum  and  picture-gall 
On  the  left  of  the  vestibule  is  the  eutranc 
the  Reference,  and  on  tbe  right  to  that  ofi 
Lending  department  and  students’  rooms 
which  there  are  three.  Space  will  be  prov 
for  60,000  volumes,  and  100  persons  at  a 
will  have  seats.  The  cost  of  erection  wil 
about  7,000Z.,  and  it  is  expected  that  to  fm 
tbe  building  a further  amount  of  1,0001.  wi 
required.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Dent 
Marshall,  of  Blackburn ; and  the  sculpt 
panels,  &c.,  were  executed  by  Mr.  Seal' 
London.  Additional  interest  was  given  to 
proceedings  by  the  opening,  in  tbe  rooms,  o 
library  and  museum  of  an  exhibition  oi 
treasures,  antiquities,  cariosities,  industrial 
ducts  and  processes,  and  specimens  of  na 
history. 


IMPORTANT  DECISION  UNDER  TI 
MASTER  AND  SERVANT  ACT.  . 

CAUTION  TO  ARTIZANS  BREAKING  CONTRAC 
Ax  ironworker,  named  Cutler,  in  1871,  entered ' 
five  years’  contract  with  Mesara.  Hague  & Turnei 
construction  bnildera,  of  Sheffield,  to  work  on  ' p‘ 
The  contract  was  duly  drawn  up,  and  signed  ; \ 
February,  1873,  a general  demand  arose  among: 
artizans  for  an  increase  of  wages,  and  Mr.  Cutler,  0 
his  contract,  also  asked  for  an  advance  of  20  per  ■ 
and  further,  sent  in  a notice,  that  unless  he  g 
extra  4s.  in  the  pound  he  should  cease  work.  3 
Hague  i Tomer  refused  to  give  the  increase,  andi 
Cutler’s  attention  to  the  five  years’  agreement,  ai 
only  notice  he  took  of  his  contract  was  leaving  oil 
at  the  time  his  notice  stated.  Upon  this  Messrs. 
summoned  Cutler  before  tho  Sheffield  Police  Com 
as  the  workman  (stated  to  be  an  excellent  and  vs 
hand)  refused  to  return  to  the  job,  or  make  oompeni^ 
the  magistrate  sentenced  him  to  three  months’  imp 
ment  under  the  Master  and  Servant  Act.  , 

Cutler,  on  being  liberated,  still  refused  to  rmt^ 
employ,  not  only  throueh  his  own  feelings,  but 
advice  of  others,  who  urged  that  the  impnsonmenW 
bar  to  further  prosecution,  and  the  contract  h.ad  be  1 
an  end  to.  The  employers,  to  try  this  novel  way  ot  i 
a contract,  again  cited  Cutler  to  the  Police  Cou  i 
the  Justices  ordered  him  to  find  sureties  to  complij 
contract,  failing  which,  to  be  imprisoned  untU  he  dd 

^ ..AAlnaf  aAnnnil  ^nnVlC'l 


jntract,  failing  wnicn,  to  oe  impnsoaeu  i...  -h 
Cutler  now  appealed  against  the  second  donw( 
the  Sheffield  magistrate,  and  Mr.  Hopwood,  M... 
counsel,  contended  that  the  convictions  were  a b8rj| 
further  penalties,  and  that  de  facto  and  de  ^ii| 
contract  was  now  void.  , ^ . ■ 

The  Judges,  Blackburn,  Mellor,  and  Quam,  wersL 
mously  of  opinion,  that  though  Cutler  bad  been  impri 
three  months  for  nonpayment  of  compensation  i| 
employer  for  being  absent  from  work,  it  did  not  o( 
as  a bar  to  the  employer  again  summoning  him' I 
his  contract.  That  having  been  earned  out,  the i 
below  were  qpite  right  iu  again  convicting,  and  o«, 
on  doing  so,  as  the  Act  gave  magistrates  power  ti  • 
farther  imprisonments,  but  each  conviction  was  . 

exceed  three  calendar  months.  , j 

The  appeal  must,  therefore,  he  dismissed,  and  i 
the  appHlant,  again  go  to  prison. 


Assyrian  Remains.— Mr.  George  h 
who  has  returned  from  his  second  Abi 
expedition,  has  brought  home  a great  ■ 
very  interesting  objects  of  Assyrian  art,  i 
iug  the  entire  lintel,  in  sculptured  stone,  ' 
of  the  ancient  palace-gateways. 
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I HE  POSITION  OP  THE  AEOHITEOTUEAL 
PROFESSION.* 

• This  General  Conference  of  Arcbitecta,  which  I 
I, ope  we  may  nowregard  as  an  established  institu- 
1 on  of  our  profession,  is  based  npon  a principle 
[ I simple  and  so  purely  practical  that  one  may 
^ most  say  there  is  no  reason  that  need  be 
Kisignod  for  our  assembling  thus,  except  that 
tiius  we  have  assembled.  Whatever  varieties  of 
loinion  may  happen  to  appear  amongst  ua  upon 
'oints  of  practice,  or  questions  of  duty;  what- 
5^er  scholastic  prejudices  may  divide  our  sym. 
inthiea  in  matters  of  taste  j whatever  merits,  or 
M>niparative  demerits,  may  constitute  distinctions 
fjnongat  us  in  respect  of  scientidc  skill  oracade- 
I ioal  knowledge, — of  this,  at  least,  there  can  be 
tai  doubt,  that  we  are  all  of  one  order  in  being 

S irking  architects,  and  that,  whether  more 
tfned  or  less,  more  artistic  or  less,  more  expe- 
ienoed  or  less,  more  modern  or  more  antique, 
BDre  metropolitan  or  more  provincial,  if  we  can 
#jw  and  then  be  brought  together  from  all 
Barters  as  the  working  architects  of  the  three 
lUigdoms,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  something  or 
>‘ior  of  vital  interest  to  us  all,  upon  which  a 
, teful  light  may  be  thrown  by  the  easy  and  de- 
[shtful  process  of  brotherly  communion.  Let 
febereforo  take  it  that  I am  addressing  a part- 

Irship  council  of  practical  men  of  business, 
i I am  content,  if  many  of  us  are  unknown 
each  other,  all,  I am  sure,  are  inspired  for  the 
iasion  by  one  impulse  of  mutual  loyalty ; the 
Je  prejudices  of  locality  are  overlooked;  the 
vitable  jealousies  of  individuality  are  for- 
.ten;  and  it  is  love,  afcer  all,  that  makes  the 
rid  go^  round.  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
I position  of  the  architectural  profession  just 
V,  at  least  at  head-quarters,  is  somewhat 
■adoxical.  One  day  we  are  lauded  to  tho 
0S  for  successes;  the  next  we  are  denounced, 
00  other  similar  class  of  men  appear  to  have 
l^rbeen  denounced  before,  for  what  are  declared 

?b0  most  signal  failures.  We  may  at  once 
uowledgo  to  ourselves  that  it  is  chiefly  in  art 
i|t  we  are  supposed  to  succeed,  and  in  practice 
^ail.  What  our  promised  lecturer,  Hr.  Steven- 
jj,  may  have  to  tell  us  about  the  recent 
fction  of  taste  in  our  style  of  design  I do 
I know  ; and  what  may  be  the  destiny  of  the 
Piing  mode, — for  modes  must  come  and  modes 
Mt  go,  while  art  runs  on  for  ever, — perhaps 
keven  lie  may  venture  to  predict;  but  if  we 
k back  on  the  last  fivo-aud-twenty,  or  perhaps 
fc-and-thirty,  years,  as  impartial  observers  of 
koeet  artistic  endeavour,  wo  can  have  no 
Bitatiou  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
L career  of  modern  Gothic  architecture  in 
Ikland,  ^ come  to  an  end  when  it  may, 

I.  continue  for  ages  to  bo  regarded  as  one 
|t  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  the 
*,8tic  history  of  tho  world.  Even  those 
H})8e  prejudices  of  taste,  however,  have  never 
J^itted  them  to  engage  in  the  work  of  this 
tjival  must  acknowledge  with  patriotic  glad- 
I *3  its  transcendent  merits ; and  here  we  have 
Jugb,^  if  wo  had  actually  nothing  more, 
ffirewith  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  British  ■ 
^^eoture  is  in  a condition  of  brilliant  success. 

? T hinted  also  at  what  it  would  be  in  no 
i|  judicious  for  us  to  ignore, — that  in  another 
11)36  our  profession,  if  not  our  art,  is  in  a con. 
ion  of  supposed  failure.  By  some  process  of 
jnoning,  which  is  not  quite  so  clear  to  our- 
ACS  as  to  the  more  facile  intelligence  of 
reformers  and  hasty  journalists,  it  has 
S received  ns  a doctrine  that  the  work 
i>he  British  architect  does  not  consist  in  the 
Pjgmng  of  glorious  churches  and  grandiose 
ices,  but  in  the  construction  of  chimneys 
' Clever  cease  to  smoke,  the  laying.in  of 
ivns  that  only  breed  perennial  sickness,  and 
ij  putting  up  of  certain  sanitary  apparatus 
poisons  the  very  princes  of  the  blood.  Is 
(v  6 an  old  cesspool  discovered  where,  according 
' lights,  no  cesspool  should 

rhen,  says  a medical  journal,  “ why  should 
I'Uot  have  it  in  our  power  to  arrest  the  archi- 
and  have  him  tried  for  culpable  homicide  ?” 

' .s  some  unwelcome  odour  arise  in  a terrace  of 
"U7  speculation  houses  at  the  West  End? 

• . a speaks  a popular  newspaper  : “ The  man 
cats  his  neighbour’s  throat  runs  a good 
ice  of  being  hanged.  The  man  who  murders 
by  secondary  causes  is  neither  condemned 

ordinary  architect  is 

•'01  these  murderers,  and  we  question  whether 
•tihall  get  nd  of  his  bad  breed  until  one  of 
■a  has  been  hanged  ” (!)  I am  therefore 
''e  right  m stating  that,  with  all  our  acknow- 

* By  Professor  Eerr ; as  elsewhere  alluded  to. 


lodged  merits  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  just  now 
in  a good  many  people’s  bad  books  on  another. 
One  of  our  coming  lectures,  as  I have  already 
hinted,  will  no  doubt  bring  the  question  of  our 
artistic  merits  under  discussion,  but  whether 
that  of  our  alleged  scientific  demerits  will  also 
be  taken  np,  I cannot  tell.  If,  however,  anyone 
should  feel  disposed  to  deal  with  it,  I am  sure 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say, 
even  if  it  should  be  no  more  than  this — that  if 
the  average  “ordinary  architect  ” of  the  present 
meeting  could  have  that  cootrol  over  people’s 
drains  in  reality  which  he  possesses  in  the 
imagination  of  his  critics,  ho  would  very  soon 
prove  himself  to  understand,  even  about  the 
subject  of  drains,  a great  deal  more  than  all  the 
sanitarians  and  doctors  and  clever  journalists 
combined  could  undertake  to  teach  him.  Indeed, 
I may  venture  to  say  this,  once  for  all,  there 
may  be  any  amount  of  diversity  of  judgment 
amongst  those  who  understand  the  work  of  an 
architect  as  to  one  question  and  another  of  bis 
artistic  design ; but  there  can  bo  only  one 
opinion  as  to  tho  utter  folly  of  those  reproaches 
which  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  just  now  to 
bestow  upon  him  for  his  supposed  ignorance  of 
that  common  building  knowledge  which  is  but 
his  alphabet.  Nevertheless,  it  is  again  a very 
noticeable  circumstance  that  what  I will  call 
the  business  of  the  architect  is  being  seriously 
interfered  with  as  a matter  of  business,  both  in 
art  and  in  science.  As  regards  science,  you  will 
at  once  divine  that  I refer  to  the  encroachments 
(if  I may  use  tho  word  without  offence)  of  the 
profession  of  engineers.  It  is  not  very  long  ago 
that  the  architect  of  high  standing  could  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  engineer  of  high 
standing  in  such  works,  for  example,  as  the 
design  of  important  bridges,  while  the 
engineer  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  deal 
with  architectural  edifices  of  any  descrip- 
tion. Nowadays,  however,  the  design  of 
bridges,  and  of  all  structures  of  the  kind,  lies 
wholly  beyond  the  architect’s  province,  and,  at 
tho  same  time,  not  only  does  the  civil  engineer 
take  undisguised  possession  of  the  design  of  snob 
an  edifice  as  a railway  station  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  construction  of  an  enormous  roof,  bub  he  does 
not  scruple  to  affect  occasioually  to  bo  the  art 
designer  of  its  facade  also,  and  tho  plan  designer 
of  all  the  wayside  buildings  along  tho  line.  Nor 
is  this  the  worst  of  it,  for  the  time  seems  to  be 
approaching  when  such  an  edifice  as  a Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  or  an  Albert  Hall,  or  an  Exhi. 
bition  building,  or  even  a picture  gallery,  will  be 
considered  a work  of  higher  scientific  ambition 
than  the  architect  can  reach,  and  will  therefore 
be  iianded  over  to  the  engineer,  or  perhaps  even 
to  the  engineering  contractor, —the  engineer  to 
call  in  an  architectural  draughtsman  when  he 
wants  him,  to  be  dismissed  when  be  has  done 
with  him, — or  the  contractor  to  employ  both 
engineer  and  _ architect  as  part  of  his  contract, 
each  to  do  his  part  as  a subordinate  in  trade. 
But  neither  is  this  all  that  is  being  done  to  the 
prejudice  of  ^ architects’  scientific  pretensions. 
Even  in  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  and  much 
more  in  public  buildings  of  any  exceptional  im- 
portance, it  is  coming  to  be  the  practice  to  call 
in  supplementary  professors  of  specific  ingenuity, 
calling  themselves  by  the  ambitious  title  of 
mechanical  engineers,  without  whoso  inde- 
pendent guidance  it  is  thought  that  stoves  and 
smoke-flues,  hot-water  apparatus,  ventilation, 
drainage,  and  whatever  else  may  bo  in  question, 
cannot  possibly  go  right.  If  iron  construction  is 
to  be  employed,  some  one  else  than  the  architect 
must  be  the  designer.  Concrete  must  have  its 
own  specialist;  and,  indeed,  there  are  a score  or 
two  of  the  moat  ordinary  contrivances,  in  both 
materials  and  appliances,  which  it  is  fully  under, 
stood  can  only  be  adopted  with  success  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  those  who  are 
learned  in  them.  Turning  now  to  art,  the 
encroachments,  not  only  of  anxious  friends  and 
patrons,  but  of  subsidiary  professors,  are  almost 
still  more  numerous  to  catalogue  and  more 
serious  to  contemplate.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  decorative  artist  must  be  called  in  by  name 
for  anything  beyond  common  graining  and  paper- 
hanging,  but  iu  the  case  of  pavements,  par- 
quetry, ornamental  ironwork,  coloured  glass, 
carving,  modelling,  and  various  other  such  sup’ 
plementaries  of  architectural  effect,  the  design 
has  to  be  more  or  less  authoritatively  advised 
upon,  if  not  absolutely  dictated,  by  so  many 
specialists  in  business,  many  of  whom,  moreover 
having  ceased  to  be  good  servants,  have  become 
very  bad  masters.  Tho  architect  therefore  is 
at  this  moment  undergoing  a process  of  singular 
insidious  despoliation,  and  I am  sure  you  will 


not  pronounce  me  to  be  a mere  visionary  alarmist 
when  I ask  a conference  of  architects  to  look 
seriously  at  the  inquiry  how  far  this  double 
invasion  is  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  before  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  a time-honoured  profession. 
For  if  on  the  one  hand  engineering  is  to  absorb 
more  and  more  of  our  scientific  construction, 
and  on  the  other  the  specialists  of  decorative 
design  are  to  acquire  increasing  recognition  as 
independent  authorities  iu  art,  what,  let  me  ask, 
is  to  bo  left  for  the  architect  to  do,  beyond  that 
which  the  builder  and  the  builder’s  elerk  can 
perform  just  as  well  without  him  ? But  do  not 
by  any  means  suppose  that  I hold  tho  architects 
of  this  country  to  be  becoming  deteriorated  as 
regards  knowledge.  Far  from  this,  I believe  it 
to  be  the  fact  that  the  average  skill  of  an  archi- 
tect of  good  standing  at  the  present  day  is  very 
much  in  advance  of  that  of  his  predecessor  of 
half  a century  ago,  and  this  not  only  in  art,  bub 
in  science.  If,  however,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
the  progress  of  the  times  that  places  him  at  a 
disadvantage,  this  of  itself  is  enough.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  student  of  architecture  was  satisfied 
to  know  tho  contents  of  a few  grand  and  learned 
books  which  depicted  and  described  the  remains  of 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture, and  tounderstand 
from  certain  other  volumes  which  are  now  almost 
forgotten,  or  perhaps  from  nothing  but  office- 
practice  (some  gentlemen  even  went  to  the  work- 
shop  to  acquire  it),  the  science  of  such  matters, 
at  the  utmost,  as  stone-vaulting  and  timber- 
trnsaing.  When  a church  was  to  be  built,  it  was 
a solid  Classic  temple,  with  a steeple  without  and 
galleries  within;  and  the  designer  could  scarcely 
go  wrong  if  he  would  but  keep  his  eye  upon  the 
authorities,  and  use  plenty  of  material.  When 
a country  mansion  was  in  question,  all  that  was 
required  was  to  ransack  the  “ Vitruvius  Britan- 
nicus,”  and  attempt  some  novel  combination, 
whether  in  plan  or  elevation,  of  the  abundant 
materials  therein  supplied  to  hia  hand.  When 
a grand  row  of  residences  had  to  bo  designed, 
the  imposing  terraces  of  the  Regent’s  Park 
became  tho  ne  plus  ultra  of  dignified  art ; and  if 
the  internal  arrangements  of  tho  dwelling,  and 
tlie  appearance  of  the  back  elevation,  were  alike 
left  to  chance,  it  was  because  such  unimportant 
matters  had  no  precedents  in  the  books.  Parker’s 
patent  Roman  cement,  painted  in  four  good  oils, 
and  jointed,  supplied  an  admirable  equivalent 
for  atouo,  and  the  Five  Orders  au  equally  admir- 
able substitute  for  brains.  If  an  experiment 
were  ventured  upon  in  tlie  use  of  iron,  a cast 
column  of  no  particular  size,  or  a cast  beam  of 
no  particular  section,  was  confidingly  disposed 
of  in  no  particular  way,  being  “safe  to  carry 
anything.’’  If  tho  luxury  of  a certain  little 
cabinet  indoors  were  indulged  in,  it  was  conve- 
niently placed  iu  the  midst  of  the  house,  and 
carefully  ventilated  into  the  principal  staircase 
by  means  of  an  ornamental  sasb,  of  oval  form, 
hung  on  pivots  in  a conspicuons  position.  If  a 
chimney  smoked  it  was  the  will  of  the  elements, 
and  what  could  nob  be  cured  was  cheerfully 
endured.  The  drains, — Oh,  ye  gods  of  sani- 
tation  ! — what  can  one  say  of  the  drains  p 
And  yet  in  those  old  times  churches  were 
built  in  peace  and  consecrated  in  joy,  and 
pronounced  a glory  to  tho  country  and  the 
age  ; their  spires  rivalled  those  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  their  galleries  afforded 
from  every  sitting  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
pulpit,  the  reading-desk,  and  the  altar;  the  voice 
of  the  preacher  was  heard  in  the  remotest 
corners;  the  lighting  of  the  interior  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  substantiality  of  the 
structure  was  only  equalled  by  the  comfort  of 
the  pews.  Costly  mansions,  also,  were  built  of 
dressed  stone,  and  streets  of  town  honses  were 
added  to  streets,  with  best  malm  facings  and 
dressings  of  painted  compo ; and  the  eyes  that 
admired  the  garniture  of  the  front  forbore  to 
look  at  the  nakedness  of  the  back,  and  the  plan 
of  the  interior  was  accepted  without  a murmur, 
as  in  the  mysterious  decrees  of  fate  it  might 
turn  out  to  be;  and  tho  chimneys  smoked  at 
their  pleasure,  and  the  drains  smelt  at  theirs, 
and  the  ornamental  oval  in  the  grand  staircase 
was  politely  ignored ; and  the  only  wonder  is, 
if  the  doctrines  of  this  latter  day  are  to  be 
trusted,  that  the  whole  of  the  genteel  population 
of  the  land  had  not  been  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  combined  horrors  of  the  architect’s  art 
and  the  architect’s  science.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  never  proposed  in  those  times  to  hang  an 
architect.  Perhaps  it  was  because  architects 
were  so  few  ; for,  indeed,  there  were  but  a dozen 
or  two  of  the  name  in  the  whole  United  King, 
dom.  I say  again,  therefore,  I do  not  wish  it  to 
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content  to  carry  on  now,  I will  not  say 
system,  but  I will  say  anything  equivalent  to  it, 
and  to  claim  credit  for  so  doing.  All  over  the 
land  the  architects  of  the  new  school  have  built 
beautiful  and  fascinating  churches,  and  have 
carried  into  effect  learned  and  genial  restora- 
tions;  even  the  meeting-houses  of  the  free  com- 
munions not  unfrequently  rival  in  almost  every 
ecclesiastical  grace,  so  far  as  their  traditions 
admit,  the  charming  edidces  of  the  Establish, 
ment ; and  parish  schools  and  pleasant  parsonages 
are  equally  dotted  over  every  county,  all  bear- 
ing the  impress  of  the  same  untiring  efforts  of 
professional  design.  Mansions  that  are  almost 
as  carefully  contrived  as  a piece  of  mechanism, 
and  as  characteristically  designed  as  modern  art 
can  make  them,  have  risen  up  on  a thousand 
sunny  slopes,  until  the  country  homes  of  England 
and  Scotland  and  Ireland  alike  have  become  the 
envy  of  all  the  world.  Orand  municipal  build- 
ings  now  command  the  streets  and  market- 
places of  a hundred  wealthy  _ towns,  to  the 
admiration  of  every  one  who  intelligently  re- 
garda  them.  All  the  natural  graces  of  truthful 
material,  of  articulated  construction,  of  expres- 
sive form,  are  developed  with  infinite  earnest- 
ness, and  a thousand  experiments  in  picturesque 
and  elegant  effects  are  elaborated  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  self-denial  which  have  long 
ignored  the  considerations  of  five  per  cent.  The 
study  of  lighting,  of  warming,  of  ventilation,  of 
sanitation,  and  of  still  other  points  of  the  kind, 
has  become  a gi'oup  of  arehiteotural  sciences. 
Tbo  employment  of  iron  construction — tbe  abso- 
lute perfection  of  scientific  building — has  become 
matter  for  the  most  recondite  calculations  ; and 
even  in  the  economising  of  such  every-day  sub- 
stances as  brick  and  timber,  the  formulfo  of 
mathematics  and  the  tabulated  results  of  experi- 
ments are  in  constant  use.  Every  appliance 
within  and  withont  the  walls  is  made  a subject 
of  special  consideration;  every  shortcoming  in 
whatever  respect  has  been  brought  under  tbe 
category  of  an  accident  rather  than  an  oversight ; 
every  little  question  of  convenience  and  comfort 
is  studied,  and  every  item  of  outlay  considerately 
weighed  ; and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if 
our  professional  operations  as  a whole  are 
second  in  respect  of  complication,  of  design,  and 
of  painstaking  execution  to  anything  within  the 
entire  range  of  constructive  contrivance,  it  can 
only  bo  to  those  organised  productions  of  the 
mechanician  which  transcend  all  other  works  of 
ingenuity,  because  in  them  nature  enables  tbe 
•creative  powers  of  man  to  aspiro  to  a humble 
imitation  of  her  own.  Once  more,  then,  let  me 
repeat  that  in  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be 
suggested  that  the  architect  of  the  present  day 
is  losing  ground  as  compared  with  hia  prede- 
cessor of  the  last  generation.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  Regard  for  a moment  tbe  maiwelloua 
advance  of  the  age  in  every  form  of  science. 
Remember  that,  in  the  rapid  progress  of  such  a 
time,  he  who  fails  to  increase  bis  pace  as  others 
do  must  appear  to  be  retrograding.  The  fifty 
years  ago  of  which  I have  been  speaking  seem 
to  be  but  yesterday  in  the  history  of  our  modern 
England ; and  yet  this  was  the  old,  old  time 
before  tbe  railways  ! I remember  meeting,  in  a 
Paris  hotel,  a few  years  ago,  an  ancient,  broken, 
down  man,  who  had  gone  over  from  London  with 
a memorial  to  the  Emperor.  His  name,  he  said, 
was  Cort.  Possibly  some  of  you  may  not  re- 
cognise  the  name ; I for  one  knew  nothing  of 
it  when  the  old  gentleman  spoke  of  it,  as  he  did, 
boastiugly.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Cort,  the 
inventor  of  rolled  iron.  And  this  was  the  sub- 
stance of  hia  memorial:  he  had  reckoned  up,  in 
due  arithmetical  form,  and  in  money,  the  value 
of  bis  father's  invention  to  the  human  race.  His 
father  had  been  ruined  by  it,  of  course, — bad 
died  of  it  at  last,  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  the  self- 
same figures  in  prospect, — millions  of  millions,  by 
which  bis  son  should  one  day  prove,  in  retro- 
spect,  and  soberly  enough,  the  infinite  material 
worth  of  his  invention.  And  it  could  not  be  dis- 
puted, and  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  tbe  mere 
rolling  of  iron  has  been  very  much  the  sole 
basis  of  all  that  we  boast  of  under  tbe  name 
of  the  engineering  wonders  of  tbe  nineteenth 
century.  Isow  let  me  suggest  that  it  is  this 
selfsame  incredible  advance  of  engineering  work 
in  rolled  iron  that  has  produced  of  itself  the 
entire  change,  even  in  our  own  professional 
world,  that  we  are  now  contemplating.  Let  any 


ordinary  architect  endeavour  to  imagine  what 
be  would  think  of  himself  if  be  bad  designed 
and  carried  into  execution  tbe  roof  of  St.  Pancras 
Station,  or  the  Britannia  Bridge,  or  the  Great 
Eastern  steamship.  How  he  would  look  down 
upon  this  meeting ! Accustomed  to  the  contem- 
plation of  such  transcendent  achievements  of 
physical  power  as  these,  how  can  the  engineer 
be  blamed  for  regarding  his  cousin  the  architect 
as  being  scientifically  but  a poor  relation  ? A 
dainty  and  accomplished  cousin  be  may  be,  but 
one  whoso  mental  muscles  are  not  strung  like 
his  own;  a cousin  of  ancient  and  honourable 
lineage,  but  of  a manifestly  inferior  kind  of 
vigour ; a gentleman  of  tbe  highest  respecta- 
bility, no  doubt,  and  most  estimable  character, 
but,  beside  the  towering  Tit.an  himself,  unmis- 
takably behind  the  age.  This  contrast  between 
the  architect  and  the  engineer  is  not,  I beg  you 
to  believe,  either  wiredrawn  or  fantastic;  I have 
put  it  before  you  as  I have  in  order  that  I may 
ask  you  without  further  circumlocution  whether 
it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  engineer  should 
begin  to  show  signs,  not  only  of  dispensing  with 
tho  architect  for  himself,  but  of  encouraging  tbe 
impression  which  tbe  public  are  with  less  reason 
liable  to  form^that  they  may  dispense  with  him 
too.  Thns  it  is,  as  I think,  that  tbe  architec- 
tural  profession  by  name  is  not  unlikely  to  find 
the  engineering  profession  by  name,  within 
the  next  twenty  years,  trenching  more  and 
more  upon  the  field  of  building.  As  regards 
encroachments  upon  the  arobitect’s  province 
in  matters  of  art,  I must  plead  want  of 
time  as  my  excuse  for  leaving  the  case 
your  hands  without  going  into  farther  par- 
ticulars. But  this  question  at  least  I must 
consider  for  a moment  upon  the  whole  issue, — 
what  ought  to  be  done  for  tbe  credit  of  the 
architectural  profession  ? In  both  art  and 
science,  then,  the  mere  versatility  of  such 
Admirable  Crichtons  is  seldom  if  ever  of  any 
substantial  service  to  tbe  cause;  bub  I see  no 
reason  why  wo  should  not  make  it  a special 
point  of  policy,  and  indeed,  of  honour,  so  to 
encourage  iu  various  individuals  their  several 
gifts,  that  tbe  guild,  as  a whole,  shall  be  able  to 
claim  a supremacy  of  actual  practical  power 
over  all  possible  engineers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
all  possible  decorative  artists  on  the  other,  and 
this  within  the  extremest  limits  of  architectural 
building,  from  tbe  composition  of  a painted 
window,  to  the  construction  of  the  Vienna  dome, 
and  from  tho  ventilating  of  tbe  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  the  devising  of  a stench-trap  or  a 
register-stove.  But,  perhaps,  I am  now  going 
beyond  the  proper  scope  of  my  present  under- 
taking. I have  accustomed  myself  to  tho  idea 
that  our  Conference  ought  scarcely  to  bo  an 
occasion  for  action  so  much  as  for  discussion. 
Its  organisation  is  obviously  unequal  to  the  task 
of  government,  or  even  to  that  of  the  dictation 
of  specific  reforms;  its  meetings  cau  be  made 
of  much  more  service  practically,  perhaps,  by 
bein®'  led  to  confine  their  attention  almost  to 
speculation  and  suggestion,  leaving  the  duties  of 
actual  administration  for  tho  future  action  of 
the  several  associations  at  our  command.  I hope, 
however,  I have  at  least  succeeded  thus  far  in 
accomplishing  that  which  probably  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  purposes  for  tbe  occasion,  namely, 
tbe  assertion  of  a basis  of  genial  fraternal 
feeling,  and  the  provocation  of  an  impulse  to 
meet  questions  of  the  moment,  whatever  they 
may  be,  in  some  such  manner  as  may  accord 
with  our  pretensions,  however  bumble,  to  be  the 
representatives  of  an  illustrious  order  of  men, 
whose  traditions,  whether  in  art  or  in  science, 
connect  tbe  practical  efforts  of  the  present  with 
the  practical  achievements  of  the  past,  through 
an  unbroken  history  of  three  thousand  years. 


those  from  whom  they  might  be  represented  i; 

emanate.  If  they  advertised' they  would  ha^ 
to  give  premiums,  and  if  they  went  to  thj 
expense  they  must  then  employ  some  emineij 
architect  to  select  from  tbe  designs  sent  in  tb 
best  for  the  purpose.  But  they  had  the  powj 
of  doing  away  with  all  that  by  at  onoe  appoin,- 
ing  an  architect.  Then  came  tbe  question  as  , 
whom  that  architect  should  be.  He  bad  nothin 
to  say  'with  reference  to  the  two  gentlemen  w 
had  sent  in  applications,  but  tbe  gentleman  who. 
name  he  would  propose  to  them  took  the  fii 
prize  of  150  guineas  for  an  asylum  at  Ham 
stead,  although  his  design  was  not  carried  oi- 
That  was  one  reason  -why  he  proposed 
Francis  Haymcn  Fowler,  and  the  next  rea® 
was  because  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  ti 
pai'ish  for  a number  of  years,  both  in  tbe  vest 
and  at  tbe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  4 
moved  that  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler  be  requested^ 
furnish  a design,  upon  tbe  understanding  tli 
if  tbe  guardians  did  not  approve  of  the  desi, 
they  should  not  be  bound  to  carry  it  into  exw, 
tion,  but  only  to  pay  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  servii'j 
in  preparing  it.  Several  guardians  supporh 
tbe  proposal.  It  was, however, opposed  byotl; 
members  as  being  unfair  to  outside  arohitec] 
Mr.  Stiff  moved  as  an  amendment  that  .| 
architects  be  selected,  including  the  name) 
ilr.  Fowler.  The  amendment  was  ultimat] 
lost  by  12  to  7,  and  Mr.  Taylor’s  motion  appoi^ 
ing  Mr.  Fowler  the  architect  to  furnish  the  de8i| 
was  carried.  i 


PROPOSED  BRISTOL  COLLEGE  1 
SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE.  . 
A PUBLIC  meeting  in  aid  of  this  object  ( 
been  held  in  the  Victoria  Rooms,  Bristol.  1 
understand  that  tbe  amount  required  for 
undertaking  ^vili  be  25,0001.  capital,  am 
guaranteed  fund  of  3,0001.  a year  for  five  yi 
for  maintenance.  The  Mayor  of  Bristol  j 
sided  over  a very  large  and  influential  attendai 
A committee’s  statement  was  read  at  the  m 
ing  by  the  Deanof  Bristol,  in  which  it  is  sai# 
“The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  tho  College 
require  at  tho  outset  some  such  stall  os  the  Ibllowia 
One  professor  of  mathematics  ; one  professor  of  clw 
try;  one  professor  of  engineering,  who  would  bo  res 
sibl’e  for  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications, 
chanical  philosophy  and  mechanism;  one  protesso 
milling,  who  would  be  responsible  for  geology,  miner* 
the  art  of  mining  and  surveying;  one  professor  ofG 
and  Latin  language,  literature,  and  history;  one  1, 
fessor  of  English  language,  literature, _ and  historyjjj 
professors  connected  with  the  medical  faculty ; a regri 
or  secretary.  _ 

In  order  to  establish  the  college  on  a permanent  U 
it  is  obvious  that  the  sum  of  money  which  is  aske- 


buildings  and  appliances." 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Proft; 
Wilkinson,  President  of  the  British  Associaii 
Professor  Jowetb,  the  Master  of  Balliolpl 
Bishop  of  Exeter;  Mr.  Hodgson,  M.P.;.I 
Morley,  M.P. ; and  other  influential  gentler: 
and  appropriate  resoiationa  were  unauimoi 
passed,  the  chief  being,— 

“ That  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
of  England  and  South  Wales,  it  is  desirable  to  estij 
in  Bristol  a college  which  shall  provide,  for  thosw 
wish  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  ordinary  f| 
ago,  advanced  instruction  in  the  sciences  appiioati 
tho  industries  of  the  district,  and  in  such  other  subji 
form  the  staple  of  a university  education." 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  ARCHITECT  FOR 
THE  NEW  INFIRMARY  FOR  LAMBETH, 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  Lambeth 
Guardians  have  decided  to  erect  a new  infii-inary 
at  an  outlay  of  30,0001. ; and  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Guardians  last  week  a lengthened  and 
animated  disensBion  took  place  on  the  question 
of  appointing  an  architect  to  furnish  designs  for 
the  new  building.  The  discussion  involved  the 
appointment  of  a selected  architect  on  the  one 
hand,  as  against  the  principle  of  advertising  and 
. competition  on  the  other.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  moving 
the  appointment  of  an  architect,  whom  he  sub- 
sequently named,  said  he  was  opposed  to  adver- 
tisin*^,  because  it  would  cause  a delay  of  some 
months,  and  also  because  they  might  have  plana 
which  were  really  the  work  of  other  persona  than 


SANITARY  engineering.  1 

SiPj Usually  I pay  but  little  attention  b. 

commimioations  of  anonymous  writers,  but 
a journal  of  standing  like  the  Builder  ioseX: 
anonymous  communication  reflecting  upo:; 
honour  of  a professional  man  it  becomes  expel 
to  take  cognizance  of  it. 

Your  correspondent  “An  Engineer, 
speaking  of  my  recent  work  “ Sat 
Engineering,”  and  of  the  plan  of  the  dra- 
of  Dantzic,  states  that  “many  persons  th. 
is  the  design  of  Mr.  B.  Latham,  althoug-l 
name  of  E.  Wiebe  is  on  the  plan  with  tl 
Mr.  Latham.”  “The  sewerage  of  Dantz 
however,  both  in  plan  and  execution  tho  1 
of  tbe  eminent  Prussian  engineer,  E.  W 
A project  for  the  drainage  of  Dantzic 
prepared  in  1865  by  Mr.  E.  Wiebe, _ wliiol 
the  basis  of  tbe  project  commenced  in  1861 
the  project  of  1869  is  not  identical  with 
of  1865,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  tbs 
and  details  given  in  “ Sanitary  Engine® 
with  the  plan  and  details  of  the  project  ofi 
a copy  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  libri 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  the  ; 
-as  carried  out,  the  direction,  level,  sizes 
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I ofcails  of  the  sewers  are  altered,  while  the 
{ umping-station  and  outfall-works  were  com. 
•.  letely  re-designed.  Uoreover,  the  suburbs  are 
j jcluded  in  the  project  as  carried  out,  but  they 
j -ere  omitted  in  the  project  of  1865.  Every 
jian,  section,  and  detail  drawing  of  the  Dautzic 
, orks,  with  the  exception  of  the  architectural 
rrawings  of  the  engine-house,  chimuey-shaft, 
5 ad  residences  at  the  outfall  were  prenared  by 
liyselfat  my  office  in  Westminster  j and  every 
K an  so  prepared  bears  the  joint  signatures  of 
nj.  Wiebe  and  myself.  I have  always  thought 
iiid  still  think  that  the  greatest  possible  honour 
(f,  due  to  ilr,  Wiebe  for  the  care  and  skill 
ticeroisod  by  him  in  the  proparation  of  the 
*,‘iginal  project  for  the  drainage  of  Dantzic. 
olbe  following  extract,  taken  from  a report  to 
Stadt  Magistrate  of  Dantzic  in  1869  then 
I||:pre8scd,  and  still  expresses,  my  views  upon 
project ; — 

s<'‘  You  have  before  you  the  scheme  of  sewerage  that  has 
^enpropoaett  by  Oeheimer  Ober  Bauralh  E.  Wiebe  for 
^jMoption  of  the  town  of  Dantzic,  aud  which  scheme 
•Is  been  before  you  for  nearly  four  years.  I hare 
•limisril  very  carefully  the  conditions  under  which  that 
tuame  has  been  prepared,  and  looking  at  it  as  a scheme  I 
B ijcur  in  all  the  essential  propositions  made.  I consider 
•kt  the  scheme,  looking  at  it  as  a plan,  is  very  perfect, 
in  the  general  arrangement  it  is  rery  good  ; aud  look- 
; alto  at  the  scheme  with  the  knowledge  of  what  was  the 
lersl  received  opinion  as  to  the  formation  of  sewers  ic 
■ gland,  at  the  time  these  plans  were  prepared,  and 
■tnuning  these  plana  now  after  the  elapse  of  four  years 
|Ln  the  time  of  their  preparation,  I know  full  well  that, 
Hiskiaggencrally,  the  scheme  as  proposed  for  the  drainage 
IIDantzic,  the  principles  propounded  four  years  ago, 
^liougli  advocated  in  England  at  that  time,  had  not  come 

S3  general  operation ; but  in  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
CO  that  report  has  been  prepared  the  principles  there 
ineated  nave  become  the  recognised  system  of 
•insge  in  England.  Since  the  period  Geheimer  Ober 
oratb  E.  Wiebe  prepared  his  scheme  much  more  is 
jwn  with  regard  to  the  details  of  sewer  construction, 

St  the  necessity  for  sewer  ventilation;  and,  therefore, 
sn  mo  general  principles  laid  down  by  the  Geheimer 
ST  Baurath  come  to  be  put  in  practice,  the  details  of  the 
erne  must  be  modified  to  meet  the  altered  state  of  our 
iwlege,  and  the  natural  contingencies  that  will  arise 
mg  the  progress  of  the  work." 

flffith  regard  to  the  expression  that  my  recent 
KJrk  on  sanitary  engineering  is  “ principally  a 
l!apilatiou”  it  ia  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
attention.  I have  acknowledged  through- 
the  volume  that  I have  been  indebted  to 
^tain  authorities  for  information,  and  in  no 
me  am  I aware  that  I have  quoted  or  borrowed 
B^ootation  withoct  due  acknowledgment,  so 
yj.t  any  person  reading  my  book  will  be  able  to 
igm  an  opinion  as  to  what  proportion  of  the 
»rk  is  due  to  others  and  what  to  myself.  I 
in  writing  on  such  a subject  as  sanitary 
■ducering,  that  a book  wliiob  simply  expressed 
pi  opiuiou  of  an  individual  writer  would  bo 
fceless  5 and  in  order  to  make  it  valuable,  I 
■70  made  use  of  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of 
f jOrs,  and  in  the  next  volume,  which  is  in  the 
H'ss,  1 shall  continue  the  same  course. 

.ffhat  an  anonymous  writer  should  attempt  to 
^turb  the  amicable  understanding  between  the 
PfiUMrs  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
tjotzic  works  shows  a vindictive  feeling  exer- 
>^ble  only  by  such  characters  as  shelter  them, 
a yes  under  the  cloak  of  anonymous  commu. 
t^ations.  Baldu  in  L.\tuaii. 

/.'**  We  have  also  received  a letter  on  the 
'iject  from  Mr.  John  Phillips, 


I OLD  ST.  PAlS’CRAS  CIlURCnTAED. 

' i.  ceowded  public  meeting  of  the  ratepayers 
1 St.  Pancras,  convened  by  the  Vestry,  has 
Ei'ien  place  at  St.  Pancras  Vestry.hall,  for  the 
4‘po8e  of  protesting  against  the  contemplated 
.■■empt  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  to 
lyropriato  the  ancient  church  and  churchj’ard 
i*|St.  Pancras,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  church. 
I d of  St.  Giles’s-in-the-Fielda,  to  railway  pur. 
' les.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
t-'partment  has  already  bad  an  inquiry  insti. 
•led  into  the  matter  by  Mr.  Holland,  medical 
Upector  attached  to  the  department  of  the 
i’  yy  Council,  but  be  has  not  yet  made  his 
^'Ort.  Mr.  Churchwarden  Joseph  Salter  pre. 
I'  sd.  The  chairman  explained  the  clause  of  the 
llland  Railway  Bill,  which  was  so  worded  that 
for  the  greatest  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
1 itry  no  one  would  have  known  what  was 
ant,  as  the  company  had  never  given  the 
,icea  they  were  bound  to  do.  The  Vestry  had, 
yever,  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers,  deter- 
led  to  oppose  the  scheme  by  every  means  in 
hr  power. 

.Ir.  James  Iloppey  moved  the  first  resolution  ; 

■ That  this  meeting  enters  its  solemn  protest  against  the 
?0Bal  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  to  obtain 
’ ^ to  agree  for  the  purchase  of  the  burial  grounds  of 
.■Rancras  and  St,  Giles,  and  hereby  urges  upon  the 


vicar,  churchwardens,  and  church  trustees  to  oppose  the 
Midland  Railway  Bill,  and  not  to  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tions with  the  Company  with  a view  to  the  sale  of  Iho 
grounds  in  question.’' 

The  Rev.  Father  Dolman,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
churchyard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis 
which  contained  so  large  an  assemblage  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  and  implored  all  classes  and  all 
religionists  to  combine  to  prevent  this  shameful 
desecration. 

The  Rev.  John  Lee,  formerly  incumbent  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Haverstock-bill,  supported  the 
resolution;  and  other  gentlemen  having  also 
addressed  the  meeting,  tho  resolntion  was 
carried  unanimously  amidst  great  cheering. 

Mr.  Churchwarden  Coleing  moved  the  adop. 
tion  of  a petition  against  the  Bill,  to  bo  signed 
by  tho  chairman  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  and 
forwarded  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  presenta. 
tion.  This  resolution  was  also  carried. 

Under  the  title,  “ A Plea  for  St.  Pancras 
Churchyard  : being  a Remonstrance  against  the 
Proposed  Desecration  by  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  ” (Hall  & Lovitt,  Camden-road),  a 
paper  in  the  Builder  of  September  7tb,  1807, 
has,  with  our  permission,  been  reprinted,  with 
some  additional  matter. 


BETTER  PROSPECTS. 

Oh,  dear ! what  can  the  matter  bo,  specu- 
lative builders  seem  in  haste  and  in  fear  ? 
See  how  they  are  running  j tho  now  law 
is  coming;  their  game  is  nigh  up,  they 
see  clear.  Houses  are  to  be  built  time  aud 
clime  to  withstand,  not  anywhere,  anyhow, 
with  anything  nearest  to  hand.  Light,  air, 
and  drainage  are  to  bo  the  cardinal  im- 
provements.  House  D.s  and  M.D.s  aro  sum- 
moned to  advise  on  the  movement.  Tho  Fire- 
man held  forth  on  house-traps  that  burnt. 
Science  and  law  are  to  enforce  what  in  sorrow  has 
been  learnt.  As  a house  progresses  it  is  to  bo 
carefully  scrutinised.  Run-’em-up  “Jerries,” 
your  nefarious  doings  will  be  paralysed.  Thanks 
to  philanthropists  and  keen  M.P.s, — same  to 
honest  working  bees;  for  healthy  homes  found 
a nation’s  strength.  Hurrah  I for  wise  men’s 
views  will  prevail  at  length.  R.  T. 


TEE  BRIGHTON  AQUARIUM. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  certain 
statements  affecting  this  institution  which  ap. 
pear  in  your  journal  of  the  6th  inst.,  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  a proposed  aquarium  at 
Birmingham,  and  I shall  be  obliged  by  your 
giving  like  publicity  to  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

I am  not  aware  who  the  “ competent  persons” 
may  be  to  whom  you  allude,  or  the  source  from 
which  they  derive  their  information;  but  I can 
state,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  results 
hitherto  attained  at  Brighton  are  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  tho  assertions  hazarded  by  these 
individuals. 

So  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  mortality 
among  our  fishes  is  gi-eat,  the  weekly  returns  of 
deaths  presented  by  the  naturalists  to  my  Board 
indicate  a minimum  rate  of  mortality  generally 
so  trifling  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  among 
so  many  thousands  of  animals. 

The  assertion  that  the  tanks  are  often  tnrbid 
is  incorrect ; and  at  no  period  since  tho  opening 
of  tho  Aquarium  has  the  water  been  in  a more 
satisfactory  condition  as  to  its  clearness  and 
suitability  for  the  inmates  of  the  tanka. 

I am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
pelling the  sinister  apprehension  that  a “re- 
construction  of  the  establishment”  will  be 
required,  for  our  experience  fully  justifies  the 
soundness  of  the  scientific  principle  upon  which 
the  Aquarium  has  been  constructed.  It  is  quite 
intelligible  that  persons  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed  to  deal  only  with  mere  “toys”  of 
aquaria,  any  one  of  which  could  be  contained  in 
a single  tauk  at  Brighton,  should  be  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  magnitude  of  our  operations, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  system  adopted  at 
Brighton.  Upon  this  topic  1 cannot,  however, 
do  better  than  refer  you  to  Mr.  Birch’s  letter  in 
the  Times,  of  the  2-lth  October,  1872,  which  has 
never  been  answered. 

Jt  may  be  iuieresting  to  your  readers  to  learn 
that  the  town  of  Scarborough  is  about  to  have 
its  aquarium  constructed  upon  the  same 
scientific  principle  as  ours,  and  upon  the  designs 
of  our  engineer  and  architect. 

With  regard  to  the  circular  mentioned  in  your 


article,  I may  state  that  some  such  document 
was  submitted  to  us,  but  the  queries  contained 
in  it  were  such  as  not  to  justify  our  entertaining 
them. 

A sort  of  mania  for  these  marine  aquaria  has 
sprung  up,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  our  succesa 
at  Brighton ; but  there  is  danger  that  the  country 
will  be  flooded  with  paltry  establishments, 
destined  to  the  same  fate  as  the  Blackpool 
Aquarium,  which  has  been  closed  after  a career 
of  only  a few  months.  J.  McMillan, 

Director,  Brighton  Aquarium. 

*#*  The  statements  we  gave  were,  as  we  said, 
from  the  report  of  a sub-committee  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Natural  History  Society,  appointed  to 
inquire  ioto  tho  condition  of  existing  Aquaria. 


SUNDERLAND  TO^VN-HALL  PLANS. 

Referring  to  the  item  in  the  order-book 
recommending  the  payment  of  premiums  for 
designs  for  council-chambers,  offices,  &o.,  tho 
committee  report  that  the  author  of  the  design 
for  site  No.  1,  bearing  the  motto  “ Experience,” 
is  Mr.  John  Johnstone,  architect,  of  Newcastle; 
aud  that  the  author  of  the  design  for  site  No.  2, 
bearing  the  motto  “Hope,”  is  Mr.  E.  Hope  God. 
win,  architect,  London.  For  the  further  informa- 
tion of  the  council,  the  committee  have  to  state 
that  tho  following  are  the  authors  of  the  other  two 

designs  selected  by  them  for  site  No.  1,  viz. : 

“Faith,”  Mr.  E.  H.  Godwin;  “Sirius,”  Mr.  J. 
King  James,  architect,  Hull;  and  the  authors  of 
the  other  four  designs  for  site  No.  2 are  “Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,”  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchard,  archi- 
teeb,  Darlington ; “ King  Kofleo,”  Mr.  E.  M. 
Gibbs,  architect,  Sheffield  ; “ Knowledge  13 

Power,”  Messrs.  Leemiag<&  Leeming,  architects, 
Halifax;  “Roma,”  Messrs.  Herbert  Amon  & 
William  Kenwood,  St.  Leonard’s,  Hastings.  As 
regards  the  remaining  design,  referred  to  on  the 
presentation  of  the  report  to  the  council  on  the 
29th  of  April,  for  site  No.  1,  having  tho  motto 
“Auspice  Deo,”  tho  author  is  Mr.  Frank  Caws, 
architect,  Sunderland. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Reed,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Connell,  said  it  was  a source  of  consider- 
able regret  to  the  committee  that  they  were 
not  able  to  recommend  the  plan  of  Mr.  Frank 
Caws.  His  design,  “Auspice  Deo,”  was  placed 
at  tho  head  of  the  list  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
committee,  and  it  was  afterwards  thrown  out, 
owing  to  an  oversight  of  his  own  in  not  stating 
that  2,000h  was  for  furniture.  If  in  his  specifi- 
cation he  had  clearly  shown  that  fact  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  premium. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Wolverhampton. — Twenty-nine  masons  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  H.  Lovatfc,  contractor,  Wolvor- 
hampton,  who  is  building  the  new  Grammar 
schools,  have  struck  work,  and  so  too  have  the 
other  masons  employed  in  that  town  by  the 
same  firm,  simply  because  their  employer  has 
: had  a Portland  stone  staircase  prepared  at  Port- 
land,  for  laying  in  Wolverhampton.  The  worked 
stone  to  which  tho  men  object  is  prepared  not 
by  machines,  but  by  hand  labour,  at  wages  higher 
than  tho  Wolverhampton  masons  are  receiving. 
It  is  prepared  at  the  quarry  of  a master  mason, 
who  employs  more  than  100  operative  masons  ; 
and  much  of  their  work  has  been  used  at, 
amongst  many  other  buildings,  the  additions  to 
tho  General  Post-office  in  Loudon,  and  laid  by 
the  masons  on  the  job  without  complaint.  Tho 
Portland  masonry  has  been  obtained,  not  because 
it  ia  cheaper,  but  because  it  would  expedite  the 
completion  of  the  buildings,  which  the  con. 
tractors  desire  shall  be  out  of  their  hands  in  as 
brief  a time  as  possible.  The  foreman  of  tho 
masons,  with  tho  bricklayers’  foreman,  and  tho 
foreman  of  the  carpenters,  are  doing  what  tho 
masons  decline  to  do.  The  masons’  foreman  has 
been  threatened,  but  it  ia  not  known  by  whom. 

Leeds, — At  a meeting  of  master  builders  it  was 
resolved: — “That  wo  offer  the  stonemasons  of 
Leeds  and  district  S ts.  per  week,  the  time  to 
remain  as  at  present,  viz.,  fifty  hoars’  work  per 
week.”  The  demands  of  tho  stonemasons 
previously  to  the  strike  were  that  they  should 
receive  338.  per  week  and  have  one  hour  and  a 
half  less  work.  The  employers  offered  prior  to 
the  strike  the  full  advance  of  wages  asked  for, 
but  could  not  concede  the  one  hour  and  a half 
less  work.  The  unpleasantness  of  a strike  baa 
now  been  carried  on  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and 
the  employers  desirous  of  bringing  it  to  an  end 
have  made  an  offer  to  the  men  of  Is.  per  week 
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more  than  asked  for  in  lien  of  the  shortening  of 
the  hours,  which  the  employers  feel  they  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  concede.  A copy  of  the 
above  resolution  has  been  forwarded  to  the  men  s 
secretary. 

TnE  CONCRETE  MODEL  BUILDINGS  AT 
HASTINGS. 

Sib, — In  your  last  week’s  issue  you  gave  an  aeconnt  of 
these  buildings,  but  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  the  con- 
crete was  made  with  the  selenitic  cement,  which  for  such 
kind  of  work  serves  the  same  purpose  os  Portland  cement, 
at  the  cost  of  ordinary  mortar. 

Tub  MiXAGER  of  the  Selehitic 
Cemesi  Compact. 


ENGINEERS  uersusBOROUGH  SURVEYORS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Sunderland  Town  Council  last 
week,  the  question  of  superseding  surveyors  by  engineers 
was  gone  into,  and  a Special  Committee  made  the  follow- 
ing report  : — “ That  it  be  reported  to  the  Council,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  this  borough  is  weak  in  administrative  ability 
and  engineering  skill;  that  in  view  of  the  important 
engineering  duties  which  will  devolve  upon  the  Borough 
Surveyor,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a properly 
qualified  engineer  should  be  forthwith  appointed,  at  a 
salary  of  5001.  a year,  and  that  advertisements  be  inserted 
in  the  newspapers  for  an  engineer.” 

The  Mayor  of  Sunderland  read  a letter  of  remonstrance 
from  Mr.  Younger,  the  borough  surveyor,  in  which  that 
gentleman  demanded  permission  to  appear  and  answer 
before  the  Committee  the  charges  of  incompetence  made 
against  him. 

A member  of  the  Council  observed  that  he  was  quite 
sure  the  Committee  would  pay  every  attention  to  what- 
ever Mr.  Younger  had  to  advance,  and  eventually  the 
report  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  with  Mr. 
Younger’s  letter  as  well. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

JJirminj77ta7)i. — The  work  on  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Martin’s  Church  has  made  satisfactory  pro- 
gress.  The  aisles  are  roofed  in,  as  are  also  the 
transepts,  while  the  nave  roof  has  been  boarded 
and  felted,  preparatory  to  the  tiles  being  laid  on 
it.  The  roof  woodwork  of  the  interior  of  the 
aisles  is  now  complete.  No  varnish  will  be  laid 
on  the  natural  grain  of  the  wood.  The  timbers 
of  tbo  navo  roof,  being  finished,  are  under  the 
carver's  bands.  As  regards  the  erection  of  the 
chancel,  it  has  unavoidably  fallen  into  arrear,  but 
tbo  work  will  shortly  be  pushed  on.  Persons  are 
coming  forward  to  associate  themselves  more 
directly  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  mother  church 
of  the  town,  by  undertaking  the  cost  of  carving 
the  capitals  of  the  stone  pillars  of  the  nave.  As 
this  idea  can  be  indulged  in  at  a cost  of  about 
a ten-pound  note  a piece,  the  whole  of  the  capitals 
it  is  thought  will  be  bespoken  in  a short  time, 
leaving  only  the  carving  of  the  hammer-beams 
of  the  roof  to  be  competed  for  by  those  who  are 
equally  well  disposed  to  aid  in  the  embellishment 
of  the  structure. 

Alnwick. — A public  meeting  has  been  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Alnwick — the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Hamilton  in  the  chair— to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  desirability  of  raising  funds  to  procure 
five  bells  to  complete  the  peal  in  the  towor  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Alnwick.  Appropriate  resolutions  in 
favour  of  the  idea  were  passed,  and  that  it  would 
be  fitting  as  a memorial  to  her  Grace  the  Dowager 
Duchess  Charlotte  Florentia  of  Northumberland. 
A committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
project  and  canvas  for  subscriptions.  A snb- 
scription  was  opened  in  the  room,  when  GSl.  18s. 
were  subscribed.  Mr.  Perry,  the  vicar  of  St. 
Paul’s,  stated  that  the  Duke  and  Earl  Percy  had 
promised  their  support,  if  the  people  of  Alnwick 
sbonld  show  themselves  earnest  in  the  matter. 

Marlborough. — The  new  chancel  recently  added 
to  St.  Mary’s  Church  has  been  opened.  The 
chancel  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A., 
and  the  builder  is  Mr.  R.  N.  Hoekyns,  of  Hunger- 
ford.  It  is  built  of  flint,  with  Bath-stone 
dressing,  the  internal  walls  being  stuccoed.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  Minton  tiles,  and  in  the  centre 
is  a brass  memorial  of  the  Merriman  family. 
Tho  chancel  is  raised  from  the  level  of  the  nave 
floor  by  six  steps,  and  is  divided  from  the  body 
of  the  church  by  a dwarf-screen  of  stone,  sur- 
mounted by  an  ornamental  iron  cresting.  The 
Gothic  iron  entrance-gates  are  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
N.  Reed.  Over  the  communion-table,  which  is 
of  carved  oak,  and  below  tho  stained  window  in 
the  recess  in  the  wall  are  placed  a cross  (tho 
gift  of  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Dugmore),  four  brass  vases 
containing  flowers,  two  stands  for  triple  lights, 
and  two  candlesticks,  the  gifts  of  friends.  The 
organ,  which  formerly  stood  in  tho  gallery,  has 
been  removed  to  a recess  on  the  left  of  the 
chancel ; and  two  rows  of  carved  oak  seats  for 
tho  choir  have  been  erected  on  either  side  of  the 
chancel. 


Hockley. — St.  Saviour’s  Church,  which  has  just  | 
been  erected  in  St.  Matthias’s  pariah,  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The 
new  church  stands  at  the  corner  of  Bridge-street 
and  Villa-street,  Hockley,  and  is  an  unpreten- 
tious structure,  in  the  Geometrical  style,  and 
built  of  brick,  with  stone  columns  to  the  nave 
arcade,  and  stone  traceried  windows.  It  con- 
sists of  a nave  85  ft.  5 in.  long  by  25  ft.  wide  ; 
north  and  south  aisles,  8 ft.  5 in.  wide ; chancel, 
with  apsidal  termination,  26  fc.  8 in.  long  by 
23  ft.  wide.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a tower 
with  spire,  rising  to  a height  of  120  ft.,  the  spire 
being  constructed  of  wood  and  slate;  and  there 
are  a small  orgau-charaber  and  vestries  in  the 
north  side  of  tbo  chancel.  The  nave  arcades 
consist  of  five  arches ; each  of  the  pillars  sup- 
porting them  have  carved  capitals.  There  are 
five  large  windows  in  each  of  the  aisles,  and 
further  light  is  secured  by  a row  of  clearstory 
windows.  The  belfry  in  the  tower  is  open  to  the 
nave,  so  as  to  admit  light  from  a large  west 
window.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  with  tho 
wood-work  stained  and  varnished.  There  is 
accommodation  for  600  adults,  in  open  seats, 
all  of  which  are  free.  The  church  has  been 
built  by  Mr.  W.  Partridge,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Chatwin,  and,  including  the  site,  has  cost 
about  5,2001. 


VARIORUM. 

“Principles  of  Mechanics,  by  T.  M.  Goodeve 
M.A.  (Longmans,  Green,  & Co.).  187'1.”  This 
volume  contains  an  outline  of  one  part  of  the 
course  of  lectures  on  Applied  Mechanics,  given 
by  the  author  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  of 
which  he  is  the  lecturer  on  Applied  Mechanics, 
and,  therefore,  a very  competent  authority  on  a 
subject  such  as  that  of  which  this  text-book  of 
science  treats.  In  a limited  space  he  gives  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  science,  and  points 
out  the  necessity  of  continually  referring  to 
practice  and  experience,  and  the  careful  thought 
with  which  the  relation  of  the  theory  of  heat  to 
mechanics  should  be  approached  by  the  student 

ia  his  earliest  inquiries. “Tyer’s  Block 

Telegraph  and  Electric  Locking  Signals.  Fifth 
edition  (Tyer  & Co.,  Telegraph  Engineers  and 
Contractors,  Finsbury).”  In  this  book  particulars 
are  given  of  Tyer's  patents  by  the  engineers  them- 
selves. It  is  illustrated  with  diagrams  and 

other  engravings. “ The  Trade  of  Liverpool. 

Second  Series  : Tho  Timber  Trade  (Albion 
Office,  Liverpool.)”  Tbo  series  of  which  this  is  a 
part,  appeared  in  tho  Liverpool  Daily  Albion, 
and  has  been  reprinted,' each  subject  in  a separate 

form. “ Manchester  Public  Free  Libraries: 

Inde.x  Catalogue  of  the  Hulme  Lending  Branch. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  augmented  (Man- 
Chester:  Cornish,  Piccadilly.)”  Since  the  publi- 
cation  of  the  first  edition  of  this  catalogue  there 
have  been  added  to  tho  library  nearly  5,000 
volumes  on  almost  all  subjects  of  general 
interest  and  utility  ; and  the  library  in  its  pre- 
sent  state  numbers  upwards  of  12,000  volumes, 
in  all  departments  of  literature,  art,  and 

science,  of  which  this  is  tho  catalogue. 

The  Penn  Monthly  for  June  has  several  intc- 
resting  articles,  including  one  on  the  Merits  of 
Cremation,  and  another  on  Public  Baths  for 

Cities. Scrihier's  Monthly  for  May  includes  a 

very  fully  illustrated  article,  views,  and  plans, 
on  the  New  Homes  of  New  York,  which  may  be 
usefully  studied.  The  magazine  is  published  in 

London  by  F.  'Warno  & Co. Marble  Arch  is 

the  somewhat  awkward  title  of  a monthly  maga- 
zinc  published  at  the  Ladies’  Printing  Press, 
Hunter-street.  Ono  feature  of  this  new  venture 
is  that  four  pages  of  music  are  given  with  it. 

The  paper  on  the  Ventilation  of  Sewers,  by 

Mr.  E.  Ellice  Clarke,  C.E.,  read  before  the  Asso- 
ciation  of  Sanitary  Engineers  at  Birmingham, 
has  been  printed  (Walerlow  & Sons)  in  a sepa- 
rate  form.  


Nortliamptou  sliire  Architectural  Society. 
This  society  has  had  an  excursion  to  Fawsley, 
Canon’s  Ashby,  &c.,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
portions  of  the  county  of  Northampton  opened 
up  by  the  East  and  West  Junction  l^ilway.  It 
is  a district  possessing  features  of  archmological 
interest  of  sufficient  importance.  The  party 
assembled  at  Byfield  Station.  The  assemblage 
was  courteously  welcomed  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden, 
who  acted  as  special  cicerone.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, they  occupied  four  two-horse  vehicles,  and 
visited  Byfield  Church,  Charwelton,  Fawsley 
Park,  Preston  Capes,  and  Canon’s  Abbey,  at 
which  last  they  were  feasted  by  Sir  Heniy  and 
Lady  Dryden. 


gltsttllitiMa. 

Northern  Architectural  Associatioi 
A meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Nortl 
Architectural  Association  was  held  in  the 
Castle,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  Tuesday,! 
9th  inst. ; Mr.  Thompson,  president,  in  the  cl 
Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Peachy  were  appointed  < 
gates  to  the  Architectural  Conference  to  be  i 
in  London  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Insti 
of  British  Architects;  they  were  also  appoi 
delegates  to  the  Architectural  J.lliance,  w 
meetings  are  held  at  tho  same  time.  A dis 
sion  took  place  in  reference  to  the  circular  o 
Master  Builders’  Association  of  Newcaath 
which  Mr.  G.  W.  Hodge,  honorary  solicitor  tf 
Northern  Architectural  Association;  Mr.  Tht 
son,  president ; Mr.  Oliver,  honorary  secret 
Mr.  ShottoD,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn,  and  Mr.  Coi 
took  part,  in  regard  to  the  appointmen 
surveyors  for  the  taking  out  of  qnantitieai 
their  legal  duties  and  responsibilities. 

, mately  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  comm 
■ to  endeavour  to  frame  a report,  and  me 
deputation  from  the  Master  Builders’  Ass 
tion. 

Ne-w  Museum  for  the  Torquay  Nat 
History  Society. — The  foundation-stone  i 
new  museum  has  been  laid  at  Torquay,  on  j 
in  the  Torwood-road,  immediately  adjoining 
new  edifice  just  erected  by  the  Wesleya, 
Wesley  Church.  The  site  (a  piece  of  gri 
valued  at  5001.)  has  been  presented  tc 
society.  The  work  will,  it  is  estimated,! 
2,300Z.,  but  if  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  i 
mittee  are  carried  into  effect  about  4,5001: 
have  to  be  expended.  The  contractor  fo: 
building  is  Mr.  E.  P.  Bovey,  who  will  cons: 
it  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Harve 
London,  architect.  Of  the  2,300L  require' 
the  erection  of  the  building,  upwards  of  1 
have  already  been  subscribed.  There  w 
two  stories  to  the  building,  the  front  of  V 
will  be  of  an  ornamental  character,  and  i 
posed  of  Bath  stone  and  limestone.  The  v 
portion  of  the  building  will  bo  occupied  ' 
library  and  the  curator’s  rooms,  and  the  t 
part  by  the  museum.  If  exti-a  funds  0£ 
subsequently  raised,  the  committee  pri 
building  a lecture.room,and  sleeping  apartc 
for  the  curator  at  the  back  of  the  building. 

Yorkshire  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  M 
factures. — The  committee  of  the  Leede 
chanics’  Institution  and  Literary  Society- 
Schools  of  Art  and  Science  have  resolw 
accede  to  a generally-expressed  wish  that  ', 
should  organise  a Yorkshire  Exhibition  of 
and  Manufactures,  to  bo  opened  in  Leeds,  oi 
lat,  1875.  Alderman  Marsden,  the  May 
Leeds,  presided  at  the  first  meeting  of  thel 
mittee  of  management,  held  in  the  council: 
' of  the  directors  of  tho  Leeds  Mechanics’  t 
tute,  last  week,  when  the  general  prin'i 
upon  which  the  Exhibition  is  to  be  organise 
the  rules  for  its  management  were  agreed? 
The  object  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  to  pq 
the  fine  arts  and  art  and  science  as  appl 
manufactures,  and  the  surplus  funds  w 
applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt 
remaining  on  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Inst 
In  addition  to  the  Exhibition  of  Arta 
Manufactures,  a fancy  fair  will  bo  held  il 
Albert  Hall.  The  general  committee  of  ma 
mort  will  raise  immediately  a guarant06.| 
of  not  less  than  10,0001. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Enginee 
The  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  Newton,  tbs 
sident,  on  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  ■; 
fifth  delegate  meeting  of  the  Amalgam 
Society  of  Engineers,  &c.,  held  in  Newt- 
upon-Tyne  on  Whit-Monday,  1874,  has  ; 
issued  in  a printed  form.  It  gives  a 
history  of  the  society  and  refers  to  some  0i 
most  important  principles  which  govern  it 
ceedings.  This  society  has  now  40,000  men! 
each  earning,  probably,  SOs.  a week,  which 
income  of  60,0007.  a week,  or  more 

3.000. 0007.  a year.  Since  tho  amalgama^ 
1851  there  has  been  expended  by  the  soci,: 
payments  to  members  out  of  work  the  a 

561.8277.,  inclusive  of  43,5591.  paid  to  me' 
locked  out  in  1852.  This  ia  an  average  i 
years  of  17.  Is.  4Vd.  per  member  per  a'. 
The  sick  benefit  paid  for  the  same  perio^ 
been  252,4417.,  or  an  average  of  83. 
member  par  annum. 

Tlie  Royal  Academy.— The  Presidetii 
Council  have  issued  invitations  for  their  £•; 
1 coni'ersazione,  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  J qI 
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4.  Patal  Pall  from  a Church  Tower. — The 
I Coroner  of  Derby  has  held  an  inquiry  respecting 
[.the  death  of  Eobert  Morton,  who  bad  been 
[.killed  by  falling  from  the  scaffolding  attached 
lito  the  tower  of  St.  Luke’s  Chorch,  Derby. 
i;From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  de- 
•‘-ceased  was  a mason.  He  and  two  other  men 
^were  on  the  scaffolding  waiting  to  land  a cornice, 
r cap,  which  was  above  a ton  in  weight.  As  soon 
(«aa  the  deceased  and  a labourer  saw  the  block  of 
qstone  they  ran  to  seize  it,  and  they  got  it 
through  a bole  ready  for  landing.  Stayner  put 
m plank  under  one  side  of  the  stone,  and  deceased 
l,,ook  the  guide-rope  and  drew  it  to  the  inside  of 
>flie  tower,  and  was  about  to  fasten  it  to  a polo 
qvhen  the  rope  broke  and  the  stone  fell.  The 
((deceased,  who  had  one  end  of  the  rope  in  his 
,oand,  was  then  drawn  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole, 
rmd  the  poor  fellow  fell  to  the  ground,  a dia. 
cjance  of  about  66  ft.,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
[^he  Jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Accidental 
^leath.” 


fl  The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show.— 

Che  ninety-seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the 
[lath  and  West  of  England  Society  and  Southern 
hlounties’  Association  commenced  at  Bristol  on 
hlonday  in  last  week,  and  continued  open  up  to 
jfl’riday.  The  site  was  that  abutting  on  the 
*itoke-road  on  Durdham-down,  the  well-known 
Mlateau  which  lies  between  Clifton  and  Cook’s 

I 'oily,  on  a level  with  the  Suspension  Bridge. 
D a spacious  wooden  house  wore  specimens  of  art 
lanufuctures.  These  formed  the  bazaar  of  the 
bow.  There  was  also,  as  usual,  a fine-art  gallery, 
fc.  loan  collection  from  South  Kensington  was  this 
Wear  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  of  the  works 
(iihibited  were  by  local  artists.  There  were  be- 
hveen  four  and  five  hundred  paintings  on  the 
iialls,  and  as  a whole  they  were  regarded  as  of 
*ore_  than  average  merit.  The  collection  of 
liintings  and  water-colours  numbered  460. 
oherc  was  in  the  building  a miscellaneous  col- 
llotion  chiefly  of  Jewelry  and  carviug  lent  for 
chibition  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Dciety. — The  third  and  last  excursion  of  this 
■ciety  for  the  present  term  took  place  on  Satur- 
ly  before  last,  the  party  starting  from  the 
artyrs’  Memorial  in  two  conveyances.  The 
eather  was  propitious,  and  the  party  consisted 
about  forty  persons.  After  an  exceedingly 
■easaut  drive  through  Littlemore,  Sandford,  and 
■unehani,  they  alighted  at  the  porch  of  the  old 
fcbey  Church,  Dorchester,  where  the  rector. 
Be  Her.  Mr.  Macfarlano,  awaited  them.  The 
[!rby  made  a tour  of  the  church,  inside  and  out, 
Jd  _Mr,  J.  TI.  Parker,  C.B.,  pointed  out  the  great 
^mixture  of  the  workmanship.  A visit  was 
•ho  paid  to  the  almshouses,  and  to  the  old  hall, 
used  as  a school.  The  return  Journey  was 
»Jea  taken.  ^ A meeting  of  the  society  was  held 
lA Tuesday  in  the  Taylor  Building  (by  permission 
* the  curators),  when  Mr.  Parker  delivered  a 
rtry  interesting  lecture  on  “ Eecent  Excavations 
’M  Explorations  in  Home,”  illustrating  his 
Atnro  with  several  photographs  and  plana. 

l^Cornisli  Granite  Monument.  — Messrs. 
(Wman,  Penryn,  have  just  completed  a monu- 
tfjJut  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  grounds  of 
qeenwich  Hospital,  to  the  memory  of  the 
»(icers  and  men  of  the  Miranda,  Curagoa,  Eslc, 
;;d  Harrier,  who  were  killed  in  New  Zealand  in 
i.j63  and  1861.  The  monximent,  which  is  4-0  ft. 

• ‘jh,  includes  a sub-base  and  steps  to  the  height 
needle.  The  base  is 
foulded,  and  around  the  upper  part  is  a carved 
or  cable  coiled  at  the  comers.  The  die  is 
f . t.  4 in.  square,  and  the  panels,  which  are  finely 
lished,  bear  inscriptions  in  gilt  letters  of  the 
ines  of  those  who  fell,  and  the  ships  to  which 
i)y  belonged.  The  cap  is  also  moulded,  and 
i_)nnditB  upper  part  is  a carved  chain  cable, 

•iJ  whole  being  surmounted  by  a needle,  26  ft. 
,jh,  in  one  stone,  3 ft.  square  at  the  base.  The 
.mument  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  granite  from 
jrnsew. 

rhe  Restoration  of  Rochester  Cathe- 
.W.— When  the  dean  and  chapter,  a few  years 
i^k,  took  in  hand  the  work  of  restoring  Rochester 
«thedral,  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Sir  G. 
•bert  Scott,  there  was  a great  amount  of  work 
••  bo  done.  They  have  accomplished  a portion 
■i‘t,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  building 
fl  have  spent  upwards  of  10,0001.  in  doing  it, 

1 formerly  a canon,  and  Mrs. 

mh  have  provided  3,0001.  for  the  restoration 
(-he  interior  fittings  of  the  choir.  Sir  G.  Scott 
■ imatea  that  the  work  of  restoration  still 
.eatlj  needed  will  cost  17,0001. 


Hew  SynagogTie  at  Liverpool.— The  new 
Synagogue  of  the  Liverpool  Old  Congrega. 
tion,  now  in  course  of  erection,  in  Princes-street, 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  ark, 
according  to  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  will  be  con- 
structed entirely  of  costly  marbles  of  different 
colours,  and  will  form  a separate  structure,  a 
Temple  within  a Temple  as  it  were.  The  ark 
alone  will  cost  1,0001.  Mrs.  James  Brabam,  the 
widow  of  the  gentleman  who  last  year  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  20,0001.  to  the  congregation,  is  having 
a marble  pulpit,  which  is  to  cost  2501.,  con. 
structed  at  her  sole  expense,  to  be  presented  to 
the  synagogue.  Among  other  gifts  by  various 
persons,  Mr.  Ranger  has  given  an  embroidered 
curtain  for  the  holydays,  which  is  to  cost  2501. 
The  day  for  the  consecration  of  the  synagogue 
has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

The  Pollution  of  Rivers. — A meeting  was 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John- 
street,  Adclphi,  last  week,  to  promote  legislation 
in  restraint  of  the  pollution  of  livers.  Lord 
Saltoun  presided,  and  there  was  a large  attend- 
ance of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  question. 
Appropriate  resolutions  were  passed,  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  the  duty  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  introduce  during  the  next  session 
of  Parliament  a measure  to  put  an  end  to  so 
dire  an  evil  j and  that  it  should  be  made  highly 
penal  to  discharge  sewage  and  other  refuse  into 
the  rivers.  Other  resolutions,  that  there  should 
be  a law  to  protect  to  the  utmost  practicable 
extent  water  as  well  as  air  from  pollution,  and 
that  a deputation  should  wait  upon  the  Prime 
Minister  to  urge  on  him  the  necessity  of  legisla- 
tive action  next  session,  were  carried 


The  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Tomb  at  Windsor 
Castle. — This  ancient  specimen  of  antique 
statuary,  which  adjoined  the  tomb  of  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor,  has  been  removed  to  the  family 
estate  in  Gloucestershire.  Her  Majesty  has 
determined  to  erect  a magnificent  chapel  and 
monument  in  honour  of  her  father,  the  Duke  of 
Kent.  This  will  algo  necessitate  the  removal  of 
the  tomb  of  tbe  King  of  the  Belgians,  which 
will  be  placed  near  the  organ-loft  in  the  north 
aisle,  beside  the  monument  of  Sir  John  Elley. 


Tbe  Skinners’  Company.— This  ancient 
company  (they  bought  the  site  of  their 
hall  on  Dowgate-hill  in  1260,  and  received 
a charter  in  1327)  have  always  done 
Bomothing  for  poor  scholars,  and  they  are 
now  carrying  out  the  same  policy  by  insti- 
tnting  fresh  scholarships.  Tbe  new  master 
of  tbe  company  is  an  architect,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  and  he  presided  at  his  first  dinner  on 
the  11th  iost.,  dispensing  elegant  hospitality  and 
performing  the  duties  of  the  position  with 
singular  efficiency.  The  hall  is  a handsome 
modernised  apartment  with  panels  in  the  walls 
above  the  wainscoting  which  call  for  pictures. 


Proposed  Aquarium  at  Bridlington 
Quay.--A  project  baa  been  set  on  foot  to  pro- 
vide this  seaside  resort  with  a marine  aqnarium. 
Mr.  Fairbauk,  C.E.,  has  inspected  the  site  (a 
little  beyond  the  Alexandra  Hotel),  and  from 
the  low  dip  of  the  land  he  guarantees  that  baths 
or  an  aquarium  could  be  supplied  with  salt  water 
without  the  aid  of  pumps.  It  is  expected  that 
the  work  will  coat  about  5,0001.,  towards  which 
several  gentlemen  have  promised  to  subscribe. 
The  affair  is  to  be  worked  as  a limited  liability 
company. 

Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott. — On  Commencement 
Tuesday  at  Cambridge,  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott, 
R.A.,  was  admitted  by  tbe  Chancellor  to  tbe  de- 
gjee  of  LL.D.  honoris  causa.  The  Public  Orator, 
in  speaking  of  Sir  Gilbert,  observed  that  that 
gentleman  would  hardly,  perhaps,  like  it  to  bo 
said,  “ Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  omavit,”  so  he 
would  describe  him  as  one  who  “ Nihil  rejicit 
qicod  ad  artem  non  revocavit,"  Reference  was 
made  to  the  chief  restoi’ations  effected  under 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  guidance. 

Labourers’  and  Artizans’  Dwellings. — 

On  Tuesday  a Bill  in  the  Commons  was  printed 
to  give  increased  facilities  for  the  erection  of 
labourers’  and  artizans’  dwellings.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  empower  landowners  to  borrow  money 
of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  for  the 
erection  of  such  dwellings.  The  Bill  recites 
that  there  is  a great  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  moi'al  and  physical 
improvement  of  the  persona  mentioned. 


Margate  Drainage.— The  mayor  (Mr.T.  D. 
Reeve)  presided  at  a meeting  of  the  council, 
when  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  a com- 
potent  engineer  to  advise  upon  the  selection  of 
the  drainage  plans  for  premiation  was  considered, 
and  the  following  resolution,  after  a lono'  dis- 
cussion,  carried  : — “ That  we  consult  an  eminent 
engineer  to  advise  us  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
2001.  and  1001.  premiums  for  drainage  plans.’’ 
It  was  further  decided  that  the  town-clerk 
should  write  to  Messrs.  Bazalgette,  Beardmore, 
and  Baldwin  Latham,  and  ascertain  whether 
they  would  undertake  the  duties,  and  at  what 
fee. 


Sanitary  Science  Peripatetically  Ex- 
plained.— The  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Dr.  Acland,  recently  attended,  in  the  parish  of 
Marsh  Gibbon,  near  Launton,  with  a number  of 
the  members  of  the  university,  and  demonstrated 
sanitary  conditions,  good  and  bad,  at  the  cottages 
there  situated.  Mr.  Sondall,  a Poor-law  in- 
speotor,  was  present.  The  party  at  Marsh 
Gibbon  were  met  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  parish  schools  Dr.  Acland 
stated  the  object  of  the  excursion,  and  various 
cottages,  old  and  new,  were  visited,  and  remarks 
made  upon  their  condition  and  surroundings. 

Sale  of  Sir  William  Tite's  Autographs. 
The  interesting  autograph  collection  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,  comprising  many  almost 
unique  specimens  of  great  writers,  statesmen, 
divines,  &c.,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  together 
with  a long  series  of  letters  and  signs  manual  of 
royal  and  illustrious  personages,  many  of  theni 
connected  with  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon, 
have  been  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotbeby,  Wilkinson, 
& Hodge,  in  Wellington. street,  Strand.  There 
wore  several  commissioned  purchasers  from  the 
Continent  and  America  in  the  room,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  day’s  sale  amounted  to  some- 
thing  over  1,2001. 


Employment  of  Children  in  Brick- 
madcing. — John  Barrow,  brickmaker,  has  been 
charged,  at  Leicester  townhall,  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Thornhill,  inspector  of  factories,  with  employing 
Arthur  Gunby  without  having  a school  certifi- 
cate. Fined  lOs.  6d.  including  costs.  He  was 
also  charged  with  employing  iu  his  brickyard 
William  Oakwell,  under  ten  years  of  ago,  and 
admitted  the  offence.  Fined  10s.  6d.  mcluding 
costs. 


Engineering  in  University  College.— 
Mr._A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  of  Edinburgh,  consulting 
engineer,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  in 
University  College,  London,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Professor  George  Fuller,  who  has 
succeeded  Professor  Thomson  at  Belfast. 


Marnhull,  Dorset. — An  elementary  Church 
of  England  school,  for  160  children,  and  a 
residence  for  school  teacher,  are  about  to  be 
built  in  this  parish,  upon  a site  given  by  the 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Westminster.  The 
materials  are  local  rag  stone,  with  Exbury  brick 
dressings  for  walls,  and  plain  tile  for  roofs  ; the 
stylo  is  a simple  adaptation  of  domestic  Gothic. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Soppitt,  of  Tout  Hill, 
Shaftesbury. 

Industrial  and  Tine  Arts  Museum  for 
Dublin, — In  answer  to  Sir  A.  Guinness,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  said  he 
would  give  his  attention  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  which  reported  iu  1869  on  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  Ireland,  in 
reference  to  establishing  a general  industrial  and 
fine  arts  museum  iu  Dublin,  and  that  he  hoped 
to  be  ablo  to  make  some  proposal  on  the 
subject. 

The  Builder  ” as  a Sanitary  Pioneer. — 
We  owe  warm  thanks  to  the  editor  of  the 
Hackney  Express  for  generous  expressions  as  to 
the  part  long  played  by  the  Builder  in  discuss- 
ing  and  urging  sanitary  reforms,  and  as  the 
pioneer  of  sanitary  science  and  improvement. 
The  rarity  of  the  acknowledgment  on  tbe  part 
of  contemporaries  giv’es  additional  value  to  the 
observations. 

The  Mortuary  for  Clerkenwell. — The 
Vestry  have  resolved,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, to  adopt  a recommendation  of  their 
special  Mortuary  Committee,  that  the  old  burial, 
ground  at  the  back  of  Sfc.  James’s  Church, 
Pentonville,  be  taken  as  a site  for  the  proposed 
mortuary. 

Leicester  Square. —The  opening  of  the 
square  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  30th  inst. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  will  nob  be  able  to  be  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion.  The  statue  of  Shakspeare, 
which  is  already  in  position,  is  founded  on  that 
iu  Westminster  Abbey. 
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BOinbarb  Leaves  a Care  for  Crickets— A 
large  bakehouse  at  Turrey,  Beds,,  was  some  years 
ago  infested  with  crickets.  As  hot  weather  came 
on  the  nuisance  became  very  serious,  for  crickets 
were  to  be  found  in  every  possible  crevice.  The 
baker  was  advised  to  lay  some  rhubarb  leaves 
about  the  place.  The  light  of  the  next  morning 
revealed  nibbled  leaves  and  myriads  of  dead 
crickets  j and  this  was  the  last  of  them  in  that 
bakehouse. — The  Garden, 

-A  series 


Society  of  Biblical  Archeology, 
of  popular  and  educational  lectures  on  the 
“ History  and  Philology  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,” 
on  the  plan  followed  by  the  Continental  professors, 
will  probably  soon  be  originated  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Council  of  this  Society. 


TENDERS 


For  painting  the  exterior  of  Islington  Workhouse, 
Upper  Holloway : — 


Ward  . 

Thorpe  

Tick 

Britton  

Cox  

Flaxman 

Thomas  

Wright  

Green  

Jaqnes 

Wortley 

Seed  

Charlton  & Martin  ., 
Surridge  


£438  0 0 1 
437  10  0 
..  360  14  0 
..  329  10  0 


For  a family  and  commercial  hotel,  in  Fisherton-street, 
Salisbury,  for  Messrs.  George  Gale  & Co.,  of  Horndean, 
Hants.  Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
architect: — _ 

Dawkins £2,849  0 0 

Pomroy  2,607  0 0 

Hopkins  2,355  10  0 

Tryhorn  2,143  0 0 

Cooper  (accepted)  2,093  0 0 


For  additions  to  mansion  (billiard-room),  at  Blackmore- 
end,  Eimpton,  for  Mr.  R.'  B.  Baxendale.  Mr.  Geo.  R. 
Isborn,  architect . 

Gilmour £790  0 0 

Killby 731  0 0 

Messrs.  Arrowsmith.forfnrnishing  547  1 8 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Cooper’s  Arms,  Flood-street, 
Chelsea,  for  Mr.  D.  Price,  Mr.  H.  R.  Cotton,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Gates 

Mills  ‘ 

Xewman  & Maun 

Maclacblau  

Williams u 

Hvda  4,125  0 

Wagner  4,023  0 

Toms  3,916  0 


..£4,840 

4,443 

4,370 


173  0 01 


For  widening  and  completing  road  at  Burgess-hill, 
Hendon.  Mr.  R.  B.  Grantham,  C.E. 

Wall  Bros 8 

George  265  0 0 

Meston  238  0 0 

Messrs.  Colverhouse 229  3 0 


For  two  houses  and  shops,  at  Stratford,  for  Mr. 

M'Cash.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect ; — 

Little  0 0 

Mortar 3,973  0 0^ 

ChelBas  3,970  0 0 

Ennor 3.900  0 0 

Rivett 3,890  0 0 

Nortin&8on 3,873  0 0 


For  erecting  new  stabling.  Ac.,  at  Compton  Field-place’ 
Godalroing,  for  Mr.  John  King.  Messrs.  John  Giles  & 
Goneb,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

King  £1,285  0 0 

Shetlield 1,134  0 0 

Grover  1,125  0 0 

Nye  & Son 1,116  0 0 

Moon  1,090  0 0 

Pntnev  1,075  0 0 

Mitchell 1,062  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a shop,  &e.,  at  East  Harpfreo, 
Somerset,  the  stone  being  supplied,  for  Mr.  William 
Wildman  Kettlewell.  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  Boston, 
architect : — 

Maggs  & Adams  (accepted) £1,700  0 0 


TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

ir  columns  compels  us  to  poetpono  a 


Unusual  pressore  oi 

W.  L.  (shall  have  our  attonlton),— Z.  (ditto).— A.  IL— W.  \ 
F.  B.  W.— 3.— O.  E.  I.— W.  I.— W.  T.— J.  K-  J.— C.— T.  B.  . 
H-  S.  S.— J.  f.-W.  IL  P.-H.  L.-J.  & T.  D.-F.  E.  X— J.  Mel 
X B.-S.  J.— W.  i N.— C.  C.  H-  (thanks). 

9 are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  g. 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facte,  lists  of  tenders,  *c.  must  ho  s 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
publication. 

Nora.— The  responsibilltv  of  al^ed  artiolee,  and  paperf  reii 
public  meetings,  reste,  of  course,  with  the  authors.  j 


ecew^i 


CHABGES  FOB  ADVEBTISEilENTS.'! 


Situations  1 BituatliJ 

Wanted.  Vobl 

[ under  ..  2s.  6d.  is. 

in  words)..  Os.  Sd.  | Oa 


TBBMS  OF  SUBSCBIPTION. 

the  builder  ’■  Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Offlra,  to  n 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  a 


a of  ISs.  per . 

. . lAdcanes. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  foramonnts  under  5s,  Any  larger 

• ••  . payabla  at  the  Poet  ' 

, DOUOLA8  FOUBDRINfl 


Bath.  Stone  of  best  quality. 
EANDELL,  SAHNDEBS,  & CO.  (Limite 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdoi 


application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. 


[Ai 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  8t.  Botolph’s  Church, 
Farnborongb,  Warwickshire.  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  architect : — 

Cooper  £3,939  17  6 

Law  & Sons  3,510  0 0 

Fast 3,906  0 0 

Franklin  & Sons  3,040  0 0 

J.  AT.  Davis 2,977  0 0 

6ymm  & Co 2,974  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  Curtain-ro^, 
Shoreditch,  for  Messrs.  8.  Moss  & Sons.  Mr.  Lewis 
Isaacs,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  L. 
Biddett; — ^ 

Browne  & Robinson  £961  0 0 

Killby 912  0 0 

Nightingale  883  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 837  0 0 

Elkington  800  0 0 

Bayes  & Ramago  (accepted)  798  0 0 

For  additions  to  children’s  home,  Bonner-road, 
Betlmal-green,  Mr.  W.  W.  Focock,  architect.  Quantites 

'’“^%'obTou  £2.569  0 0 

Eunor  ..  2,491  0 0 

Niblett&Son 2,483  0 0 

Mayle  2,418  11  0 

Gregor  2,300  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Great  Bourton  Ticarage 
lear  Banbury,  Oxon  : — 

Claridge £895  0 0 

J.  & T.  Davis 876  0 0 

Rymm  A Co 797  0 0 

Kimberley 769  0 0 


For  additional  schools  and  offices,  William-street, 
Chelsea,  for  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  E,  Robson, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Niblett £3,995  0 0 

Shephard  3,950  0 0 

■Williams 3,800  0 0 

Aitchinson  & Walker  ... 

Hobson  

Scrivener  A White  

Hood  A Aldry  


3.7B4  0 
3,609  0 
3,359  0 


For  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Lambert-road,  Brixton-hill. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied.  Con- 
tracts Nos.  1 and  2 


For  the  erection  of  a hostel  for  fifty  boys,  master’s 
house,  and  infirmary,  for  the  Governors  of  Stamford 
Endowed  Schools.  Messrs.  Hay  A Oliver,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Tasker 


STONE  BBOTHEBS,  f 

Batk  Stone  Merchants,  j 
supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries  j-j 
Box  Ground,  Corsham  Down,  I 
Farleigh  Down,  Combe  Down,  | 
AND  Stoke  Ground.  i 

Pricee  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office,  3; 

London  Depot,  G.W.R.  Mileage  Station,  Padding 

Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  fixiug.  [A 


Webber.. 
Ireson  .. 
Hinson  .. 


..£5,739  0 
..  6,719  0 
..  6,613  0 


Allow  for  old 
materials. 
.,.£224  0 0 


Whitland  Abbey  Chreen  Slates.— 1 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and 
producing  Slatea  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  c 
tity  ; sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  0 
can  be  executed  without  a day’s  delay.-' 
samples  and  further  particulai’s,  apply  tt 
manager,  at  the  Quarries,  Narberth- 
R.S.O.  [Adi 


263  0 0 


For  new  basement,  Ac.,  under  Mitre-conrt,  St.  Paul's- 
churchyard,  for  Messrs.  Hitchcocks.  Messrs.  Charles 
Searle  A Sons,  architects.  Quantities  not  supplied  ; — 
Wrought-iron  Girders 
andiron  Skylight.  New  Basement, 

Axford  £337  0 0 ... £1,480  0 0 

NewnianAMann  360  0 0 ...  1,415  0 0 

Sewell  A Sons  ...  354  0 0 ...  1,060  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  manufactory  at  Higginsbaw-lane, 
Oldham,  for  the  Carbon  Fertilizer  Company  (Limited). 
Mr.  Alexander  Payne,  architect;— 

Gribble  £5,980  0 0 

Davison  6,746  0 0 

Wade  Bros 6,660  0 0 

R.  Neill  A Bon  (accepted) 6,648  0 0 

TaR  A Co.  (Concrete  Building)  5,640  0 0 


Downs  .. 

Dore  Bros 

Brass  

Rider  

Newman  A Maun 

HiD,  Higgs,  A Hill .. 
Kirk. 

Crockett 

Bangs  A Co.  

LstheyBros 

Hobson  

Taylor 


..£7,995  0 0 


7,730  0 
7,632  0 
7.620  0 
7,612  0 


7.355  0 
7,233  0 
7,130  0 
6,996  0 
6,584  0 


For  erecting  male  infirm  wards,  probationary  wards, 
store  rooms,  and  coal  cellars,  at  6t.  Luke’s  Workhouse, 
City-road.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect: — 

Moreland  A Nixon £20,780  0 0 

Staines  A Bon 19,950  0 0 

Qrimwood  A Bona 19,600  0 0 

Crookett  19,250  0 0 

Martin  18,950  0 0 

Roberts 18,443  0 0 

Smith 18,337  0 0 

Mark 17,988  0 0 

Wall  17,330  0 0 

Jerrard' 17,283  0 0 

High  16,380  0 0 


Edwards.  Mr.  W.  W.  Gwythi 
supplied  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Thacker : — 
House. 

LangmeadA  Wade... £3,305  0 

Axford  3.220  0 

Thompson  ASmith.., 

Aitchiaon  A Walker 

Boyce 

Rankin  

Davis 

Adamson  

Cook  A Green 


arcliitcct.  Quantities 


3,188 

3,184 

3,184 

3,180 

3,170 

1,095 

2,987 


Conserralory, 
’ ...£330  0 0 
I ...  222  0 0 
I ...  218  0 0 


210  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  258  and  360i 
Mare-atreet,  Hackney,  for  Messrs.  Holland  A Brangwiii. 
Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  K.  6, 
WardJe:— 

Dabbs £1,551  0 0 

Robins 1,478  0 0 

Culver  1.331  0 0 

Oothwaite  A Son 1,241  0 0 

Ennor  1,230  0 0 

Boyce  1.174  0 0 

Shuimur 1,172  0 0 


Asphalte, 

geyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and  1 
White  Asphaltea.  • 

M.  STODART  & C(l 
Office : ' 

No.  117,  Cannon-atreet,  E.C. — fADvr-jl 


Bills  of  Quantities,  SpecifleationsJ 
Lithographed  by  BOBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMM® 
29,  Charing-oroBB,  8.W.,  with  acouraoya 
punctuality.  Plana  and  Drawings  0<i' 
Traced,  or  Lithographed.— [Adtt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & C 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

IMPUOVED  HOT  - WAX, 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATIKi 
Private  Houaea,  Churches,  Schools,  Hosji 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o.  ; 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 
476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,)! 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 
Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “ Hot-Water  Heatt 


T.  TRELOAR  & SONS, 


COCOA-NUT 


Jdanufacturers  and  'WarehouBemeii, 


HATTING  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


MATS. 


FLOOI 
CLOTE 
KAMPTULII 
CO  El 
CARPE’ 


June  27,  1874.] 
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The  Star  and  Garter”  and  Richmond. 


OR  many  cen- 
turies, the  vil- 
lageof  Richmond 
has  been  the  fa- 
vourite resort  of 
allclassesof  Lon- 
doners, and  the  explanation  of 
the  settlement  of  this  place  at 
an  earlier  period  than  other 
villages  on  the  Thames,  situated 
nearer  to  London,  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
ascending  the  river  it  is  here 
that  we  first  come  upon  ground 
which  rises  above  the  level, 
iicbmond  village  may  therefore  be  said  to  owe 
ts.  existence  to  the  beauties  of  Riohmond-hill. 
t was  a royal  residence  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
[enry  I.,  and  the  old  name  of  the  place.  Sheen, 
leaning  bright  or  beautiful,  shows  the  estima- 
j ion  in  which  it  was  formerly  held.  The  present 
eamo  of  Richmond  was  given  to  it  by  Henry  VII., 
jfter  his  owm  earldom,  and  in  the  last  century 
i|ar  ancestors,  with  their  love  for  likening  any  ^ 
{^etty  English  spot  to  some  place  in  Italy,  called 
% the  “ Frascati  of  England.”  The  beauties  of 
ijiw  places  have  been  so  frequently  sung  and 
jKinted  as  have  those  of  Ricbmond-hill.  Poets 
Did  artists  have  vied  with  each  other  in  extend- 
jlg  its  fame,  yet  some  persons  have  been  found 
st>  express  dissent  from  the  popular  opinion, 
tonova  and  Jeanie  Deans  were  of  one  mind, 

I (hen  the  former  said  that  the  view  “ only  wanted 
lii-ags,”  and  the  latter  remarked  to  the  Duke  of 
Urgyll,  “Its  braw  rich  feeding  for  the  cows,  and 
diey  have  a fine  breed  of  cattle  here  ; but  I like 
irtst  as  well  to  look  at  the  crags  of  Arthur’s  Seat, 
did  the  sea  coming  in  ayont  them,  as  at  a’  thae 
(buckle  trees.”  The  speech  of  the  old  Duke  of 
i^ueensberry,  when  he  said,  “What  is  there  to 
! ake  so  much  of  in  the  Thames  ? I am  quite 
ieary  of  it;  there  it  goes,  flow,  flow,  flow, 
B'ways  the  same,”  need  not  be  taken  into 
lijconnt,  as  it  was  only  the  expression  of  the 
antimonts  of  a worn-out  voluptuary. 
jThe  name  of  the  “Star  and  Garter”  is  now 
c disBolubly  associated  with  that  of  Richmond, 
a;)t  the  chief  fame  of  this  celebrated  hotel  is  a 
f "owth  of  the  present  century.  About  the  year 
its  attractions  were  so  highly  esteemed 
1 .at  when  the  late  Mr.  Ellis  made  a road  down 
i lack  Horse-lane  (then  a mere  country  lane)  at 
ifis  own  expense,  the  inhabitants  strongly  ob- 
' cted  to  the  proceeding  because  they  said  that 
I'Sitors  would  come  from  London  to  the  Star 
cjid  Garter,  and  not  go  into  the  town  at  all. 

• ow  this  lane,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
1 lack  Horse  Inn  at  the  end,  is  entirely  built 
> >on,  and  has  been  recalled  the  Queen’s-road, 

; it  visitors  still  prefer  to  ascend  Richmond  Hill, 

: id  do  not  neglect  the  old  town.  Of  old,  visitors 
rte  contented  w’ith  wayside  inns,  although 
ey  flocked  to  Richmond  in  great  numbers, 
d the  numerous  prints  published  of  it  in  the 
jhteenth  century  show  the  high  estimation  in 
liich  it  was  then  held.  The  “ High  Walk  ” on 
i.s  Green  wag  the  favourite  promenade,  to 
l.iich  all  the  fashionables  flocked,  and  many  of 
3 aristocracy  came  down  from  London  once  a 
I’ck  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  place.  Horace 
ftlpole,  writing  in  1719,  says,  “As  I passed 
er  the  Green  I saw  Lord  Bath,  Lord  Long.  ■ 
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dale,  and  half  a dozen  more  of  the  White’s  Club 
sauntering  at  the  door  of  a house  they  have 
taken  there,  and  come  to  every  Saturday  and 
Sunday  to  play  at  whist.  You  will  naturally  ask, 
why  they  cannot  play  at  whist  in  London  on 
those  days  as  well  as  on  the  other  five.  Indeed 
I cannot  tell  you,  except  that  it  is  so  established 
a fashion  to  go  oat  of  town  at  the  end  of  the 
week  that  people  do  go,  although  it  be 
only  into  another  town.”  About  tho  year 
1686  wells  of  purging  mineral  water  were 
discovered  on  tho  ascent  of  the  hill,  and 
soon  afterwards  buildings  were  erected  near 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  were  attracted 
to  the  place  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  the 
waters.  An  advertisement  in  the  Post  Boy  of 
July  11th,  1696,  announces  that  "At  Richmond 
new  Wells,  a concert  of  music,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strnmental,  will  be  performed,  on  Monday  next 
at  noon,  by  principal  bands  and  the  best  voices,” 
and  it  appears  that  the  Assembly  Room  soon 
became  a fashionable  resort.  Macky  mentions 
the  place  in  his  valuable  “Journey  through 
England”  (1724),  and  writes  that  in  the  summer 
a great  deal  of  good  company  is  drawn  to  the 
Wells,  “where  there  is  dancing  and  other  public 
diversions  every  Monday  and  Thursday  during 
the  season  ”j  adding  “for  a man  of  no  business, 
whose  time  bangs  heavy  on  his  hands,  recom- 
mend mo  to  Richmond.”  As  late  as  1760  the 
Weils  were  ranch  frequented,  but  soon  after  this 
place  degenerated,  and  about  1780  the  Rich- 
mond Wells  ceased  to  exist.  During  a portion 
of  the  time  that  these  phases  of  fashionable  life 
were  being  enacted  in  the  lower  part  of  Rich- 
mond,  the  hill  was  an  open  spot  with  one  or  two 
unpretending  little  inns  dotted  about  it.  One  of 
these  was  the  Star  and  Garter,  the  history  of 
which  we  will  now  attempt  to  convey.  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  a piece  of  the  waste 
of  Petersham  Common  was  divided  off  and 
leased  to  Mr.  John  Christopher  by  the  Earl 
of  Dysart,  lord  of  the  manor  j and  it  was  on 
this  ground  that  the  original  Star  and  Garter 
was  built  in  the  year  1738.  This  wayside 
inn  is  described  in  Crisp’s  “ Richmond  and 
its  Inhabitants”: — “There  are  representations 
of  this  house  when  it  was  indeed  of  a very 
humble  character.  It  had  a common  wooden 
penthouse,  as  it  is  termed,  for  the  entrance, 
doorway,  and  a sign-post,  with  a large  sign 
attached  to  it,  standing  in  front  of  the  inn, . 
which  sign-post  and  board  were  plainly  visible 
from  any  part  of  Cholmondeley  Walk  by  the 
river  side,  so  perfectly  destitute  of  trees  was  all 
that  part  of  Richmond  commencing  from  the 
present  bridge  and  walk  in  the  direction  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  to  its  summit  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  park ; and  it  is  recorded  that  so 
limited  was  the  accommodation  at  the  old 
Star  and  Garter  that  at  no  time  could  a 
visitor  stay  the  night  there,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  not  the  slightest  accommodation  in  that 
way  was  ever  attempted  by  the  proprietor.”  In 
course  of  time  the  house  was  rebuilt  in  a sub- 
stantial  manner,  and  Mr.  George  Ellis,  of  Rich- 
mond,  possesses  a drawing  of  the  hotel  in  17. 

It  is  there  shown  as  a building  of  two  stories 
with  a porticoed  entrance,  and  next  door,  on  the 
west  side,  is  a house,  which  was  afterwards  taken 
by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Ellis,  who  rebuilt  and 
added  it  to  the  hotel.  Riohard  Brewer  enlar'^ed 
the  Star  and  Garter  into  a first-rate  hotel,  and 
built  the  grand  ball-room  and  dining-room, 
which  were  so  greatly  admired ; but  he  was  in 
advance  of  his  age,  and  ruined  himself  in  his 
attempt  to  supply  the  public  with  an  agreeable 
resort.  In  1803-4  a large  piece  of  ground,  on 
which  a part  of  the  hotel  was  long  afterwards 
built,  was  leased  to  Brewer  by  the  Earl  of 
Dysart  at  a rental  of  31!.  per  annum,  on 
condition  that  the  view  from  Sir  Lionel 
Darell’s  honse  opposite,  or  from  the  lodge 
at  the  new  Park  gate  should  not  be 
impeded.  No  legal  agreement,  however,  was 
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made  to  this  effect,  and  tho  condition  was  there- 
fore afterwards  found  not  to  be  obligatory.  Soon 
after  this  piece  of  land  was  taken  by  Brewer,  ho 
was  forced  to  close  the  hotel,  and  it  remained  shut 
up  for  five  years.  In  Miss  Berry’s  Diary,  under  date 
“ Sunday,  June  12tb,  180S,”  is  the  following 
entry: — “Tliedoorof  the  Star  and  Garter  (now 
shut  up  as  an  hotel)  being  open,  we  walked  in,  and 
a civil  quondam  servant  of  the  honse  showed  iig 
the  rooms.  Dismal  history  from  the  woman  of 
the  foolish  man  who  made  these  great  additions 
to  the  former  house,  ruined  himself,  and  died  in 
prison  J bis  wife,  seeing  that  all  was  going 
wrong,  became  insane  and  died  before  him.” 
When  the  deserted  house  was  at  its  worst,  and 
there  was  hardly  a whole  pane  of  glass  loft  in 
any  of  the  windows,  Christopher  Crean,  cook  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  took  it,  and  after  renewing  its 
appearance,  he  opened  tho  hotel  with  some  dclat 
in  1809.  After  Crean’s  death  his  widow  con. 
tinned  tho  business,  and  although  during  their 
time  the  fame  of  the  place  was  high,  it  became 
unpleasantly  noted  for  the  extravagance  of  their 
charges.  It  was  a current  joke  that  visitors  had 
to  pay  half  a guinea  for  the  privilege  of  looking 
out  of  the  window,  and  the  popular  opinion  is 
seen  in  a little  book  called  the  “ Epicure’s 
Almanack,”  pnblished  in  1815,  where  we  read, 

" The  Roebuck  is  a sort  of  tavern  of  ease  to  that 
stupendous  hotel  the  Star  and  Garter  on 
Richmond-hill.  This  house  commands  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  beantiful  prospects  in 
the  environs  of  London.  It  is  remarkable  as 
being  a very  costly  house,  so  costly,  that  on  the 
demise  of,  or  secession  of  its  proprietor,  no  one 
could  be  found  of  sufficient  capital  to  embark  in 
the  concern;  the  company  who  frequent  it,  and  on 
whom  it  must  depend  for  support  being  rather 
select  than  numerous,  instead  of  being  numerous 
and  select.”  In  February,  1822,  Mr.  Joseph 
Ellis  took  the  house  from  Mrs.  Crean,  and  at 
onco  made  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
management.  It  was  daring  his  occupancy  that 
the  Star  and  Garter  obtained  its  greatest  fame, 
and  the  improved  opinion  of  it  held  by  tho 
public  is  seen  in  Evans’s  “ Richmond  and  its 
Vicinity”  (1825).  “ Tho  Star  and  Garter  is  more 
like  the  mansion  of  a nobleman  than  a recep- 
tion for  the  public.  From  tho  balcony  of  the 
assembly-room  may  be  seen  seven  counties,  and 
the  adjacent  grounds  Mr.  Ellis,  its  present 
occupier,  has  made  very  considerable  improve- 
ments.” The  terrace  at  the  back  of  the  house 
from  which  tho  view  was  to  be  seen  led  to  a plan- 
tation which  opened  ontupon  Petersham  Common, 
and  thus  an  agreeable  walk  was  always  within 
reah  of  the  visitors.  Mr.  Ellis  built  largely  on 
the  descent  of  the  hill,  so  that  the  hotel  con- 
taiued  ranch  greater  acooramodation  than  ap. 
peared  at  first  view.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Ellis 
in  1858,  his  son,  Mr.  George  Ellis,  became  pro. 
prietor  of  the  hotel,  and  he  continned  its  manage, 
ment  until  it  was  bought  by  a Limited  Liability 
Company,  to  whom  he  handed  it  over  on  tho 
1st  of  January,  1864.  The  company  at  once 
erected  a large  building  from  the  designs  of  Mr 
E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  by  the  side  of  the  old  hotel, 
and  which  still  remains.  In  February,  1870,  tho 
whole  of  the  original  Star  and  Garter  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  now  a palace  has  arisen 
upon  its  site.  The  hotel  hag  been  for  many 
years  the  favourite  resort  of  all  classes,  and 
there  are  few  persons  but  have  found  them, 
selves  at  some  time  under  its  roof.  Pleasant 
recollections  we  have  of  many  a merry  meeting. 

Its  nearness  to  London,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  has  pointed  it  out  as  a peculiarly 
suitable  place  for  weddieg-parties,  and  for  the 
dinners  of  the  Bank  of  England  directors,  and 
of  the  great  City  companies.  The  original 
Four-in-Hand  Club  made  a practice  in  the 
summer  of  driving  down  from  Town  every 
Snnday,  and  dining  at  the  Star  and  Garter. 
Many  celebrated  historical  characters  have  had 
a liking  for  this  hotel ; thus  the  great  voyager, 
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Vancouver,  ia  eaid  to  liave  gone  there  one  night, 
and  to  have  been  so  delighted  with  the  view 
which  he  saw  the  next  morning,  that  he  ex- 
claimed, “I  have  travelled  over  the  world,  and 
this  is  the  most  beautiful  place  I have  ever  seen : 
so  here  I will  live  and  here  I will  die.”  Marshal 
Soult  was  here  about  183S,  and  the  Princess 
Lieven  took  up  her  residence  in  the  hotel  for 
sometime.  She  wos  visited  by  the  fashionable 
and  official  worlds,  and  many  a piece  of  political 
intrigue  was  concocted  in  her  apartments. 
Louis  Philippe  lodged  here  with  all  his  family 
for  six  months,  of  1818-49,  and  was  visited  by 
the  Queen,  and  by  Guizot,  and  others  of  his 
friends.  He  was  also  about  to  spend  a visit 
here,  when  death  struck  him  down.  The  ex- 
king  had  great  faith  in  the  healthiness  of  llicb- 
mond,  and  when  his  B5’6tem  needed  restoration, 
he  was  glad  to  seek  change  of  air  upon  its 
lovely  hill.  After  her  husband’s  death,  Queen 
Amclio  stayed  at  the  Star  and  Garter  for  time, 
and  among  the  royal  and  distinguished  visitors 
to  the  hotel  we  may  mention  Victor  Emanuel 
when  king  of  Sardinia,  Napoleon  III.,  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  before  he  went  to  Mexico  as 
Emperor,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  Marshal 
Pelissier,  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  and  his  wife, 
Lord  Lyndhurst  and  his  sister,  and  various 
ambassadors. 

Opposite  to  the  hotel,  and  close  by  the  park 
gates,  is  a honse  which  was  formerly  the  shooting- 
box  of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  and  for  many  years 
the  residence  of  Sir  Lionel  Darell.  George  III. 
made  a practice  of  coming  over  every  week  to 
stay  here,  and  the  stables  were  fitted  up  to  hold 
ten  of  the  king’s  horses.  The  wilderness 
attached  to  the  house,  which  once  belonged  to 
the  park,  was  given  to  Sir  Lionel  by  the  king, 
who  staked  out  the  ground  himself.  Miss  Darell, 
Sir  Lionel's  daughter,  lived  in  the  honse  for 
nearly  sixty  years  after  her  father’s  death  until 
about  ten  years  ago.  She  kept  Sir  Lionel’s 
room  closed,  and  when  it  was  opened  everything 
was  found  just  as  the  old  baronet  had  left  it. 
There  on  the  table  was  his  cocked  hat  and  the 
copy  of  the  Times  newspaper  for  1804  ready  for 
his  perusal.  The  house  on  the  same  side  of  the 
road  as  the  Star  and  Garter,  bub  opposite  the 
dining-room  windows  of  the  portion  of  the  hotel 
built  in  1864,  was  originally  built  by  Sir  William 
Chambers  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  site 
chosen  by  the  painter  was  occupied  by  a small 
cottage,and  in  1769  he  employed  Thomas  Hickey, 
the  Irish  attorney,  who  is  immortalised  in  Gold- 
smith’s “ Retaliation,”  to  purchase  tho  ground  for 
him.  Reynolds  did  not  spend  much  time  in  this 
house,  as  he  preferred  the  rush  and  stir  of 
London  life  to  the  quiet  of  the  country,  but  one 
of  the  few  landscapes  he  ever  painted  (three  in 
all)  was  a view  from  the  window  of  his  drawing- 
room. About  thirty  years  ago  the  house  was  con- 
siderably altered.  Adjoining  it  is  a house  now 
known  as  The  Wick,  which  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  terrace.  This  is  on  the  site  of  an  old 
alehouse  called  the  Bull’s  Head,  which,  with  the 
ground  about  it,  was  sold  in  1774.  Before 
leaving  the  hill  we  onght  to  mention  Bishop 
Duppa’s  Almshouses,  which  were  built  in  1661, 
and  stood  on  ground  now  used  as  tbe  kitchen- 
f^arden  to  Downe  House,  until  a few  years  ago, 
when  they  wore  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  tbe 
Vineyard.  It  was  at  this  Downe  House  that 
Sheridan  once  lived.  Tbe  interest  connected 
with  the  history  of  Richmond  is  so  great  that 
we  cannot  pass  it  by  unnoticed;  but  tho  points 
of  interest  are  so  numerous  that  we  can  do  little 
more  than  hurriedly  gather  some  of  them 
together.  We  have  already  fully  disenssed  tbe 
history  of  the  principal  hotel  of  the  place  ; but 
Richmond  appears  always  to  have  abounded  in 
inns  and  taverns.  There  were  the  Feathers,  the 
Red  Lion,  the  Castle,  the  Rose  and  Crown,  &o., 
and  in  1770  a portrait  was  engraved  of  “Cor- 
nelius CatoD,  Master  of  the  White  Lyon,”  with 
a pot  of  beer  in  bis  left  band,  and  four  verses 
under  his  portrait  : — 

'■  Observe  this  picture  of  a downright  man,”  &o. 

The  Castle  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
Thomson,  the  poet,  and  Quin,  the  actor,  were 
constant  frequenters  of  this  inn.  The  present 
hotel  obtained  its  fame  from  the  spirited  manage- 
ment of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Ellis,  tho  proprietor 
of  the  Star  and  Garter.  Mr.  Ellis  purchased  the 
house  for  11,0001.,  and  then  remodelled  the 
interior.  He  built  ball  and  assembly  rooms 
towards  the  river,  formed  extensive  cellarage, 
and  spent  in  all  about  60, OOOZ.  upon  his  improve- 
ments. When,  however,  the  place  was  sold  it 
only  realised  about  one-fourth  of  what  Mr.  Ellis 
had  spent  upon  it.  A dinner  was  given  here  in 


1843  (July  7th),  which  will  be  remembered  by 
some  of  our  readers.  It  was  in  honour  of  the 
late  John  Britton,  author  of  “The  Cathedral 
Antiquities,”  in  connexion  with  the  testimonial 
presented  to  that  indefatigable  and  most  useful 
worker,  and  at  it  a large  body  of  well-known 
architects,  builders,  painters,  and  men  of  letters 
assisted. 

The  most  celebrated  product  of  Richmond  is 
the  far-famed  “ Maid  of  Honour,”  the  early 
history  of  which  is  lost  in  tho  traditions  of  the 
past.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  II.  and 
Queen  Caroline)  were  living  at  Richmond  Lodge, 
there  was  but  little  accommodation  for  the  Maids 
of  Hononr,  and  that  in  conseqnence  a row  of 
houses  was  built  for  them  on  the  Green,  which 
is  still  called  Maid  of  Honour-row.  Could  the 
famous  cheesecakes  have  been  named  after  that 
queen  of  Maids  of  Honour, — the  witty  and  beau- 
tiful Molly  Lepel,— of  whom  the  Earls  of  Ches- 
terfield and  Bath  wrote 

“ Then  Handel  to  music  shall  set  it, 

Through  England  my  ballad  shall  sell. 

And  all  the  world  readily  get  it, 

To  sing  to  the  praise  of  Lepell”  ? 

Another  tradition  reports  that  George  III. 
tiamed  the  cheesecakes,  because  it  was  the 
Maids  of  Honour  who  introduced  them  to  the 
royal  table,  but  we  prefer  to  associate  them  with 
Molly  Lepel.  The  report  that  l.COOZ.  were  given 
for  the  recipe  for  making  these  delicacies  created 
some  sensation  at  the  time,  and  one  versifier 
was  stirred  to  write  some  lines,  which  end  as 
follows : — 

” Bat  let  U8  spent  of  him  ; that  man  of  sweets, 

Of  buns  and  tarts,  preserves,  and  patties  savoury, 

Who  gives  the  folks  at  Richmond  luscious  treats  : 

He  really  must  have  been  a man  of  bravery. 

For  lo  ! he  gave  for  one  small  recipe, 

And  sure  be  must  be  deem'd  a splendid  donor, 

A sum  that  well  might  solace  vou  or  me, 

One  thousand  pounds  to  mate  a maid  of  honour. 
Another  poetaster  expresses  his  opinion  in  the 
following  strain : — 

“ Who  could  believe  that  this  bright  scene. 

Of  seeming  loveliness  and  joy. 

Has  in  it  men  of  horrid  mien, 

Who  follow  most  unhless'd  employ,— 

Men  of  good  reputation  too, 

At  least  regarded  so  by  many, 

Who  sell, — ye  gods  ! it  is  too  true, — 

A maid  Aonour  for  n penny  1 ” 

We  have  already  referred  to  tho  Green,  hut  we 
must  return  to  it  in  order  to  notice  the  palace 
and  the  theatre.  Richmond  has  been  patronised 
by  Royalty  from  a very  early  period,  and  -vs-e 
have  evidence  that  about  the  year  1125  Henry  1. 
possessed  a house  at  Shene.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  this  honse,  with  the  manor,  was  granted 
to  Michael  Belet,  and  in  the  possession  of  tho 
Belet  family  they  remained  for  many  years.  At 
the  end  of  tbe  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  house  and 
manor  bad  returned  to  the  Royal  hands,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  our  kings  and  queens 
took  up  their  residence  there.  The  house  was 
altered,  added  to,  and  improved  at  different 
times  ; but  it  was  not  until  the  whole  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
that  the  celebrated  old  palace  was  built.  It  is 
not  known  when  this  palace  was  pulled  down, 
but  James  II.  is  supposed  to  have  repaired  some 
parts  of  it.  An  old  gateway  still  remains  which 
points  out  the  site  of  tbe  building  in  which 
Edward  III.,  Henry  VII.,  and  Elizabeth,  all 
died.  Richard  II.  and  his  first  wife,  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  made  tbe  palace  of  Shene  their 
favourite  summer  residence,  and  kept  their 
court  in  it  with  great  state ; but  when  tho 
Queen  died,  Richard  took  a disgust  at  the  place, 
and  defaced  what  he  had  before  beautified. 
Henry  VIII.  amused  himself  for  a time  at 
Richmond  with  pageants  and  jousts,  until 
he  accepted  Wolaey’s  forced  but  splendid 
gift  of  Hampton  Court.  When  the  great 
Cardinal  gave  up  his  own  palace  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  king’s  palace  at  Rich- 
mond. Elizabeth  was  a prisoner  here  for  a 
short  time  in  tbe  reign  of  her  sister;  and  when 
she  came  to  tbe  throne  she  often  visited  it  as  a 
queen.  On  one  of  these  occasions  she  was 
greatly  offended  by  a sermon  preached  before 
her  by  Anthony  Rudd,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
who  took  occasion  to  say  “that  time  had  even 
furrowed  her  majesty’s  face  and  besprinkled  her 
hair  with  its  meal.”  The  queen  remarked  after- 
wards  that  “ the  bishop  might  have  kept  his 
arithmetic  to  himself,”  and  added  “that  the 
greatest  clerks  were  not  always  the  wisest  of 
men.”  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of 
James  I.,  lived  and  died  in  the  palace,  to  -which 
he  added  a picture-gallery,  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones,  at  a cost  of  2,826L,  and  his  death  cast  a 


gloom  over  Richmond  for  some  time.  He  w;! 
followed  by  his  brother  Charles,  who  lived  her 
with  his  wife,  Henrietta  Maria.  Bishop  Dupp. 
who  founded  the  almshouses,  is  said  to  ha’l 
educated  Charles  II.  here  ; and  the  old  Pretend  t 
is  supposed  to  have  been  nm-sed  within  sut' 
part  of  tbe  palace  as  remained.  After  this  v' 
hear  no  more  of  its  history,  and  later  royaLpei 
sonages  have  had  to  seek  accommodation  else 
\Yhere.  Thus  Queen  Caroline  lived  at  Richmoir 
Lodge,  and  it  was  her  delight  to  improve  h- 
gardens  with  all  kinds  of  curiosities.  Merlirl 
Cave,  with  Stephen  Duck  as  its  keeper,  wi 
greatly  admired  at  the  time. 

The  quaint  old  Theatre  on  the  Green,  with  ii 
outer  staircase  to  tbe  boxes  and  steps  down  ini 
the  pit,  is  a place  of  considerable  interest  in  ti 
history  of  the  stage.  It  was  built  in  1765,  a| 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Quick,  Mundfij 
Liston,  and  many  other  celebrities  have  acted  f 
its  boards.  Edmund  Kean  was  lessee  for  a tim 
and  lived  in  the  small  dwelling-house  attached:? 
tho  theatre  during  the  season  that  it  was  opens 
It  was  on  the  walls  of  Richmond  theatre  til 
Rowland  Hill  stuck  up  on  June  4,  1774,  if 
parody  of  a playbill  by  the  side  of  the  corr^ 
one.  _ [ 

The  Monks  showed  their  accustomed  gqf 
taste  in  the  selection  of  picturesque  spots  wb!^ 
they  chose  Richmond  for  their  home.  Tb(|i 
have  been  two  convents  here,  one  founded  <i 
Henry  V.  and  one  by  Henry  VII.  The  first  v? 
the  “ House  of  Jesus  of  Bethlehem,”  also  kno J 
as  the  Priory  of  West  Sheen  in  Richmer 
Gardens,  or  the  Old  Deer  Park,  founded  1 
Henry  V.  in  tho  year  1414.  Shakspeare  reW' 
to  the  convent  in  his  play  of"  Henry  V.,”  and 
is  the  only  passage  in  which  he  alludes  in 
way  to  Richmond, — I 

“ Five  hundred  poor  I havo  in  yearly  pay, 

Who  twice  a day  their  wither'd  hands  bold  up 

Toward  Heaven  to  pardon  blood  ; and  I have  bail 

Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 

Still  sing  for  Richard’s  soul." 

In  1498,  Perkin  Warheck  sought  sanctut 
here,  and  in  1539  the  monastery  was  suppress' 
At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  { 
William  Temple  was  living  here  and  Swift  vi 
him,  and  here  William  III.  paid  frequent  vin| 
to  Sir  William.  The  Friary  or  Convent  of  ( 
servant  Friars  was  founded  by  Henry  V 
about  the  year  1499,  and  thirty-five  yej 
afterwards  it  was  suppressed  by  his  son.  1 
parish  church  is  interesting  as  containing  ; 
tombs  of  several  celebrated  persons  who  hi: 
been  buried  here,  as  Thomson  the  poet 
Edmund  Kean  the  actor,  Joseph  Taylor  i 
actor,  who  was  instructed  by  Shakspeare,  Gilh 
Wakefield  the  scholar,  Mrs.  Uofland  ( 
authoress,  Mrs.  Tates  the  actress,  and  Lili 
Di.  Beauclero  the  artist.  Dr.  John  Moi* 
author  of  “ Zeluco,”  and  father*  of  l 
John  Moore,  was  buried  in  the  u 
cemetery,  close  by  the  charoli.  Flaxmfi 
monument  to  Mrs.  Barbara  Lowther  is  inil 
church.  We  have  not  yet  mentioned  Richml 
Park,  which  is  eight  miles  in  circuit,  and  it 
enclosed  by  Charles  I.  about  the  year  1633.  :J 
was  originally  called  the  Great  or  New  Parkf 
distinguish  it  from  the  Old  or  Lower  Park,  r-. 
tbe  Palace.  When  we  get  into  this  delightful  pJ 
we  wander  far  from  Richmond,  for  only  100  afl 
belong  to  that  parish,  the  rest  being  divii' 
among  four  other  parishes,  viz.,  Kingston,  l,t 
acres;  Mortlake,  650 ; Putney, 250;  PetersM 
265.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  the  whol- 
the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  with  the  exceptiot? 
some  cellars  under  the  road,  is  in  Petersli 
parish. 

We  will  close  this  portion  of  onr  notes  W 
one  of  the  most  favourite  resorts  in  tbe  ne 
bourhood  of  London  with  the  beautiful  lint^ 
Wordsworth : — 

“ But  I have  heard  the  choir  on  Richmond  Hill  il 
Singing  with  indefatigable  bill 
Strains  that  recall’d  to  mind  a distant  day, 

' TV'hen  happy  under  shade  of  that  eame  wood.  It 

And  scarcely  conscious  of  the  dashing  oara  i 
Plied  steadily  between  those  willowy  shores^^  j 
The  sweet-soul'd  poet  of  tho  Seasons  stood. 

The  fire  which  destroyed  the  original  Start.. 
Garter  Hotel  at  Richmond  left  untonchedn 
new  hotel  towards  tbe  park,  and  also  the  h. 
dining-room  toward  the  town,  erected^  d? 
years  ago  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A., 
already  mentioned,  and  for  several  years 
the  site  has  been  left  a mass  of  ruins.  S 
the  autumn  of  1872,  however,  all  this  has  1: 
cleared  away  and  an  important  building 
sprung  up,  which  is  now  open  to  the  public.) 
stands  on  an  area  of  ground  116  ft.  by  70  ft., 
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oms  what  may  be  styled  a pavilion  between 
, he  two  structures  which  before  existed, 
t The  centre  of  the  pavilion  is  occupied  by  a 
irge  hull,  80  ft.  by  61  ft.,  with  windows  facing 
he  terrace  and  river  on  one  side,  and  the  main 

■ jad  on  the  other.  This  hall  or  restaurant  has 
pace  enough  to  dine  250  persons  in  parties  of 
..3ur  jind  six  each.  It  is  33  ft.  high  in  the  centre, 
lodhas  a counter-ceiling  of  ground-glass  from 

• hich  depends  a gas-chandelier  of  96  lights.* 
.t  a height  of  16  ft.  from  the  floor  an  open 
. pggia  runs  round  the  hall,  opening  out  ofwhich 
ire  thirteen  rooms  for  private  parties  varying  in 
•ize  from  8 ft.  by  1-1  ft.  to  22  ft.  by  14  ft.,  all  having 
a oharmiug  prospect.  There  is  also  an  orchestra 
If  a band  of  fifty  performers. 

•I  There  are  two  entrances  to  the  new  pavilion 
iiljoining  the  road, — one  next  the  large  dining- 
tom,  and  the  other  at  the  extreme  end  by  the 
otel.  Adjoining  each  entrance  will  be  found 
Kvatories  and  dressing-rooms  for  gentlemen, 
hilo  similar  rooms  for  ladies  are  on  the  first 
lading  of  each  staircase  leading  to  the  first  floor. 
An  octangular  vestibule  forms  the  junction 
liith  the  hotel,  and,  fitted  up  with  ferns  and 
^nts,  affords  a pleasant  lounge  between  the 
. itel  and  the  restaurant.  The  entrance  next 

j, e  large  banqueting- hall  can  be  closed  off  from 
L6  restaurant,  so  that  two  public  dinners  or 
Livate  parties  might  be  held  at  the  same  time, 

■ thout  in  any  way  interfering  with  each  other. 
|ie  new  pavilion  is  Italian  ffomanesque  in  its 
liOhitecture  5 it  has  two  stories  of  open  loggias 
ftward  the  road,  while  toward  the  gardens 
I'hicii  are  16  ft.  below  the  roadway)  it  has 
iree  stories;  the  basement  being  occupied  by 
pientral  kitchen,  61  ft.  by  30  ft.,  having  attached 

it  sculleries,  pastry-rooms,  plate-rooms,  still- 
H)m,  and  wine-cellars,  besides  a long  suite  of 
jl'derstowai'dsthe  north,  and  under  the  frontroad- 
‘ly.  On  this  lower  floor  is  a billiard  and  smoking 
»l)m,  opening  out  upon  a level  with  the  terrace 
irdens.  The  ample  kitchen  and  other  accom- 
i>dation  will  enable  as  many  as  1,000  persons 
idinc  in  the  several  parts  of  these  vast  build- 
f.  in  separate  or  large  parties,  at  the  same 
jie,  without  putting  any  inconvenient  strain 
pn  the  resources  of  the  establishment.  It  is 
jiiposed  to  utilise  the  hotel  proper  for  a resi- 
jitial  and  family  business,  and  the  new  pavilion 
p banqueting. hall,  with  the  numerous  smaller 
>Tn8,  for  public  and  private  dinners,  for  which 
■i  Star  and  Garter  is  famous. 

■rho  whole  of  the  Pavilion  is  warmed  through- 

k.  by  hot  water,  and  with  its  arrangements  for 
phestra  and  abundant  cloak-rooms  is  available, 
d is  now  in  constant  use  for  concerts  and 
xls,  to  which  the  dining-hall  adjoining  serves 
wan  admirable  supper-room. 

I rhe  buildings  have  been  erected  and  decorated 
f'm  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
I'J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  architect,  and  are  furnished 
j an  ornato  manner,  in  character  with  the 
jhorations,  by  Messrs.  Gillow,  of  Oxford-street, 
ier  the  direction  of  the  architect.  The 
fllowing  tradesmen  have  been  engaged  on  the 

■ ;rk8: — Messrs.  Drake’s  Concrete  Company  for 
i.internal  walla  up  to  ground  level,  excavation 
nl  drainage  j general  builders’  work,  Messrs, 
f.wman  & Mann ; iron  girders  and  joists,  Mr. 
TiDawnay;  engineer’s  work,  and  all  kitchen 
Jearatus  and  fittings,  Messrs.  Jeakes  & Co.; 
‘flitary  fittingsand  plnmbing,  Mr. Geo.  Jennings; 
fton-pierre  work,  Messrs.  Jackson  & Sons; 

J work,  Messrs.  Strode  & Co. ; decorations  and 
: “ting,  Mr.  Edward  Bell;  zinc  roofing,  Messrs. 

. iby  & Co.  The  clerk  of  works  was  Mr. 

bsrt  Herridge  ; and  the  total  costs  have  been 
:>ut  24,0001.  The  tower  and  suite  of  rooms 
)r  the  banqueting-hall  are  not  yet  done. 


BROXZE  MONUMENTS  IN  LONDON. 
iSoME  time  ago  we  directed  the  attention  of 
’ Government  to  the  failing  health  of  the  lions 
the  foot  of  the  Nelson  Monument  in  Trafalgar- 
lare,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  some  remedial 
asures  will  be  adopted.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
it  at  the  same  time  the  four  subjects  in  relief 
the  pedestal  will  be  looked  to.  These  have 
Jome  so  far  encrusted  that  the  workmanship 
(them  is  in  parts  hidden.  We  do  not  know 
it  anything  has  been  done  to  them  from  the 
lie  they  were  first  put  up  there.  They  ought, 
truth,  to  be  looked  to  once  in  a year,  or  two 
irs  at  farthest.  The  longer  the  delay  the 
icker  the  encrustation  increases  on  them,  and 
' harder  it  becomes,  so  that  it  can  only  be 
QOved  by  the  use  of  strong  chemicals. 

• See  p.  6il  and  p.  645, 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  CONFERENCE. 

Oy  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  18th  inst., 
a visit  was  made  by  a considerable  number  of; 
members  of  the  Conference  to  Northumberland  I 
House,  to  which  we  need  scarcely  refer.  The 
place  was  in  the  most  unfavourable  condition 
possible  for  being  seen  ; for  not  only  had  every 
rag  of  furniture  and  fittings  been  already  removed, 
but  the  ceilings  and  walls  had  been  despoiled 
of  some  part  of  their  permanent  decorations, 
and  the  glass  drawing-room,  of  which  we  gave 
a view  the  other  day,  was  reduced  to  what  may 
be  called  a state  of  skin  and  bone,  so  that  even 
the  characteristic  effect  of  the  peculiar  wall 
decoration  could  only  be  imagined. 

The  meeting  at  three  p.m.,  at  the  Institute, 
may  have  caused  some  surprise  to  old  members 
and  country  architects  who  had  not  managed  to 
move  “with  the  times.’’  Mr.  Stevenson’s  paper 
on  “The  Recent  Reaction  of  Taste  in  English 
Architecture  ’’  proved  to  be  not  merely  a criti- 
cism on  or  defence  of  the  “ Queen  Anne’’  move- 
ment, but  really  a downright  assumption  that 
here  at  last  we  have  found  the  “ missing  link ’’ 
between  architectural  art  and  the  wants  and 
feelings  of  the  present  day.*  We  pnnt  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  paper  in  full  elsewhere,  as  the  first 
direct  and  unreserved  assertion  of  the  claims  of 
this  new  revival  which  has  been  openly  made  in 
such  a form.  We  may  here  call  attention,  how- 
ever, to  a point  which  the  reader  of  the  paper 
was  desirous  to  impress  on  bis  hearers, — that  he 
did  not  accept  the  term  “ Queen  Anne  stylo”  as 
representing  fully  the  style  of  architecture  he 
was  pleading  for,  but  would  prefer  to  use  some 
such  term  as  “Free  Classic”  style.  This,  if 
accepted  by  others  holding  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
views,  indicates,  no  doubt,  something  wider  and 
better  than  a mere  restoring  of  the  style  of  a 
period,  and  shows  a disposition  towards  that 
kind  of  treatment  of  Classio  design  in  a Gothic 
spirit  which  we  have  often  advocated  as  the  real 
answer  to  the  demand  of  the  day  for  a style 
suited  to  its  wants,  and  yet  artistic  and 
picturesque  in  effect.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  observed  that  Mr.  Stevenson’s  paper,  in  spite 
of  his  remarks  on  this  head,  really  went  to  the 
point  of  recommending  for  special  imitation  the 
old  brick  house  with  flat  arches  and  what  he 
termed  a brick  frame  to  the  window  openings, 
and  with  the  window-frames  close  up  to  the 
outer  face  of  the  wall,  with  which  wo  are  all  so 
familiar  in  some  of  the  older  neighbourhoods  of 
London,  as  well  as  here  and  there  up  and  down 
the  country.  No  one  will  deny  to  those  old 
houses  their  interest  and  a certain  picturesque, 
ness,  but  that  kind  of  thing  can  hardly,  wo  fear, 
do  duty  for  “ Free  Classic  architecture.” 

In  commencing  a discussion  on  the  subject 
treated  of  in  the  paper,  Professor  Kerr  did  not 
think  that  what  was  termed  the  Queen  Anne 
style  would  have  a lasting  hold  upon  us.  We 
had  at  least  got  over  the  idea  now  that  any 
particular  style  was  of  superhuman  origin ; a 
feeling  which,  in  his  younger  days,  really  did 
exist  in  regard  to  the  “ five  orders.”  Change,  no 
doubt,  was  necessary  and  unavoidable,  and  it 
was  besides  good  for  us;  but  could  any  one  say 
what  would  be  the  style  of  architecture  ten  years 
hence  ? Ten  years  ago  no  one  would  have 
expected  that  they  would  at  this  time  have  been 
listening  to  such  a paper  as  the  one  they  had 
just  heard.  There  was  a great  feeling  in  favour 
of  enthusiasm  in  one’s  practice  now  ; a young 
man  was  to  bend  over  his  drawing . board 
“lovingly,” — he  believed  that  was  the  word;  but 
they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  expend  that 
enthusiasm  on  a style  which,  like  this  under 
consideration,  was  in  fact  only  a stepping-stone. 
Gothichadbeenutterly  ransacked  in  search  of  what 
was  novel  and  picturesque  ; if  they  had  stopped 
with  Gothic  and  worked  out  its  elements  in  their 
own  way,  they  might  have  arrived  at  a new 
Gothic  stylo  ; but  the  desire  for  novelty  was  too 
great,  and  they  had  found  out  another  stylo  with 
much  that  was  picturesque,  and  which  was  novel 
to  some  people,  but  which  he  hoped  they  should 
get  out  of  again  before  long.  He  was  not  a 
partisan  of  Gothic;  but  really  good  Gothic  was 
a thing  that  every  one  could  admire  and  feel 
proud  of;  whereas  the  “Queen  Anne”  was 
merely  something  new,  and  would,  under 
present  conditions  of  taste,  have  given  place  to 
the  Japanese  style,  if  the  Japanese  hadpossessed 
any  architectural  style  for  us  to  adapt.  How- 
ever,  he  admitted  one  merit  in  the  style,  it  was 


• la  the  Builder  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  wiUbe 
found  a paper  in  which  we  pointed  to  buildings  of  that 
period,  not  for  reproduction,  but  as  alfording  a iitsis  for  a 
style  of  domestic  architecture. 


not  barbarous,  like  much  of  the  modem  Gothic, 
and  its  practitioners  might  very  likely  end  by 
passing  into  the  early  French  Renaissance, 
which  was  a much  better  style,  and  might  from 
this  evolve  a really  new  Classic  style,  more 
befitting  the  character  of  an  ambitious  and 
artistic  people  than  anything  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style.  This  latter  expression,  by  the  way,  was 
rather  vague,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  the 
advocates  of  the  style  would  define  its  boundaries 
a little.  He  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr, 
Stevenson,  who  had  stated  his  case  very  ably, 
and  with  a thoroughness  which  indeed  showed 
no  little  moral  courage. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  definition 
of  the  Queen  Anne  style,  in  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
view  of  it,  several  works  were  cited  as  examples, 
those  of  Mr.  Norman-  Shaw,  in  Leadenhall- 
street,  and  the  house  shown  in  a drawing  now- 
in  the  Academy ; the  new  School  Board  Offices 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  by  Mr.  Bodleyj 
the  red  brick  house  at  Kensington,  by  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt ; and  some  others. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  had  listened  to  the  paper  with, 
interest  and  dread.  He  did  not  agree  with  the 
last  speaker,  as  to  his  proposed  method  of 
getting  out  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  by  getting 
into  French  Renaissance.  After  having  ran- 
sacked the  world  for  Gothic  detail,  and  studied 
Gothic  under  every  form,  that  was  just  the  time 
to  go  on  with  it,  not  to  give  it  up.  The  difficulty 
of  the  Gothic  window  had  been  got  over  in  the 
main,  by  placing  the  wooden  window  - frame 
behind  the  arch  instead  of  following  it ; and 
Gothic  had  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  meeting 
our  practical  wants.  It  would  be  a great  pity  if 
we  should  throw  it  all  over  now. 

Mr.  Sharpe  thought  wo  should  go  into  a 
larger  question,  looking  beyond  ourselves,  and 
inquire  whether  there  was  really  any  such  re- 
action of  public  taste  in  favour  of  the  new  style 
as  was  referred  to  in  the  paper.  He  thought  we 
were  deceiving  ourselves,  and  that  the  move- 
ment is  forced  on  by  certain  architects,  and  not 
by  the  pnblic  at  all.  He  remembered  the  rising 
of  the  Gothic  movement,  and  the  time  when 
his  own  taste  in  the  matter  was  first  formed  ; and 
it  was  by  thepublications  of  Rickman  and  Britton 
that  he  was  influenced.  [But  we  may  remind  Mr, 
Sharpe  that  these  publications  would  not  have 
been  produced  unless  there  was  already  some 
probability  of  a demand  and  a market  for  them.] 
But  granting  the  influence  of  public  taste,  was 
there  any  falling  off  in  the  public  interest  in  our 
great  Gothic  monuments,  or  any  interest  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style  at  all  corresponding  to  this  ? 
Look  at  the  numberless  photographs  of  our 
cathedrals  and  churches,  which  were  sent  all 
over  the  country,  and  found  buyers  everywhere. 
He  would  mention  one  fact  in  illustration  ; they 
know  what  sorb  of  a place  Ely  was, — apart  from 
its  cathedral  a mere  village.  Some  time  ago 
he  had  helped  a small  bookseller  at  Ely 
with  a Guide  to  the  cathedral  that  he 
was  getting  np ; and  had  revised  and  cor- 
rected it  for  him.  Recently  the  publisher  had 
expressed  himself  as  much  indebted  for  this 
assistance,  “ for,”  be  said,  " I have  sold  in  a 
few  years  more  than  10,000  copies  of  the  Guide.’* 
Each  of  those  copies  would  probably  represent 
two  or  throe  visitors,  and  this  amount  of  interest 
attracted  to  a little  place,  with  absolutely  no- 
thing but  its  cathedral  to  draw  people  to  it, 
showed  an  unmistakable  and  deep-seated  interest 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Had  wo 
ever  adequately  responded  to  the  demand  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  Gothic  architecture  ? Some 
years  ago  about  three  millions  were  voted  by 
Government  for  building  new  churches;  were 
the  architects  then  equal  to  the  occasion,  able 
to  furnish  the  best  that  could  be  asked  from 
them  ? Were  they  so  now  ? Can  we,  in  short, 
produce  any  effect  on  the  public  mind,  by  our 
new  works,  commensurate  with  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  monuments  of  Medimval  archi- 
tecture ? We  had  much  to  study  yet  in  the 
Mediffival  buildings  of  our  country.  For  one 
thing,  wo  had  to  learn  from  them  restraint  in 
the  use  of  ornament,  as  well  as  to  catch  the 
right  spirit  of  Gothic  carving.  In  our  great  new 
Gothic  buildings,  our  railway  stations  and  hotels, 
we  saw  much  carving,  often  coarse  and  destitute 
of  feeling,  and,  moreover,  greatly  in  excess  in 
quantity.  A good  deal  was  said  the  other  even- 
ing about  the  education  of  the  public  in  archi- 
tecture, but  he  maintained  that  the  public  had 
already  a very  general  appreciation  of  certain 
things  in  architecture  which  were  grand  and 
impressive,  and  they  are  quite  aware  that  our 
Gothic  is  not  as  good  as  the  old  Gothic.  We 
required  very  much  an  improvement  in  our 
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knowledge  and  study  of  detail,  also  a clearer 
study  and  devotion  to  one  style,  so  as  to  tho- 
roughly know  and  comprehend  it. 

Mr.  Tarver,  as  delegate  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  wished  to  say  a word,  though  he 
had  unfortunately  not  heard  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  paper,  having  been  occupied  in 
designing  a “reactionary”  staircase.  Mr. 
Sharpe  had  spoken  eloquently  in  favour  of 
Mediteval  architecture ; but  his  remarks  almost 
all  referred  to  external  chai’acteristics  of  the 
Mediaeval  style,  both  in  regard  to  general  effect 
and  detail,  h'o  doubt,  externally  the  Mediaeval 
Gothic  was  a style  admirably  suited  to  thecliiMate 
of  England, — in  fact,  the  natural  “ outcome  ” of 
it.  But  the  iutoriors  of  buildings  were  but 
poorly  finished  or  furnished  in  the  Middle  Age 
period.  Subsequently  the  change  in  habits  of 
life  had  brought  on  a change  in  the  internal 
fitting  of  the  building,  and  this  had  necessarily 
given  an  impulse  to  joinery,  which  had  received 
great  improvements  and  refinements  in  design 
and  in  the  manner  of  putting  together,  as  com- 
pared with  Gothic  joinery  aud  woodwork  ; and 
this  had  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  style  of 
architecture  of  tho  Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne 
period.  It  was  a stylo  developed  from  within 
the  building,  and  eventually  reaching  and  in- 
fluencing tho  exterior  design  ; aud  what  was 
called  the  Queen  Anno  style  was,  in  fact,  a style 
based  upon  joinery. 

One  or  two  other  speakers  concurred  in  this 
view.  Mr.  Eastlake,  who  made  some  remarks  to 
that  effect,  wished  also  to  ask,  in  reference  to 
a remark  of  Professor  Kerr’s,  why  an  archi- 
tectural student  should  not  go  to  his  woik 
“ lovingly,”  or  why  it  should  be  made  a charge 
against  him  that  he  did  bo  ? It  was  at  least 
better  than  going  to  it  sneeringly  and  con. 
temptuously. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  in  making  a few  remarks  in 
reply,  said  that  the  architects  who  were  taking 
up  the  movement  be  bad  referred  to,  were  not 
the  originators  of  it;  that  they  were  merely 
moved  by  the  tide  of  public  feeling,  and  that  iu 
fact  they  were  the  last  to  move.  The  revival  of 
Gothic  architecture  had  arisen  out  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  literature  and  poetry  of  the  period 
which  gave  it  birth.  Ic  was  certainly  a pity 
that  we  should  have  to  give  up  Gothic,  bub  wc 
had  to  give  up  many  things  we  had  been 
enthusiastic  about ; and  the  fact  was  that  a style 
of  architecture,  like  many  other  things  in  the 
world,  loses  its  interest  when  we  have  mastered 
it.  The  search  after  a style,  like  the  search 
after  truth,  was  better  than  the  thing  itself. 
He  had  no  wish  to  be  considered  as  the  prophet 
of  the  Queen  Anne  style  j it  might  be  common, 
place,  no  doubt,  but  then  London  life  was 
mostly  common-placc,  and  the  architecture 
must  be  the  expression  of  tho  life  of  its  duy.  (!) 
Eeferring  to  tho  Gothic  window  question,  he 
thought  the  method  of  placing  the  straight 
frame  behind,  and  the  arcaded  architecture  in 
front,  was  essentially  bad  aud  un-architectural. 
The  window  near  the  wall  surface,  and  with  small 
panes,  was  valued  for  this  reason,  that  it  met 
the  great  feeling  of  the  day  in  favour  of  siir/acc  ; 
diversity  and  richuess  of  surface  was  one  of  the 
things  most  sought  after  at  present,  and  plate- 
glass  especially  was  the  greatest  enemy  of  sur- 
lace.  As  to  tho  fact  of  there  being  a reaction, 
wo  had  only  to  look  at  tho  works  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Kesfield,  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  himself  (in 
some  of  his  recent  buildings  at  Cambridge  and 
elsewhere),  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  jun.,  whom  he 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  young  architects  of 
the  day,  to  see  that  such  a reaction  was  certainly 
a fact.  No  doubt  it  might,  as  had  been  suggested, 
be  only  a stepping-Etone  to  something  else — 
life  was  mostly  made  up  of  stepping-stones ; but 
as  to  what  it  would  lead  to,  whether  Early  French 
or  any  other  style,  we  bad  better  leave  that  to 
futurity. 

We  may  cap  the  discussion  with  a remark  or  ' 
two  on  our  own  account.  The  origin  of  the  ^ 
peculiar  features  and  feeling  of  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  suggested  by  Mr.  Tarver,  is  a probable  one 
enough  ; but,  in  so  far  as  the  advocates  of  the 
style  are  concerned,  it  proves  too  much,  for 
features  and  methods  of  treatment  which  have 
their  origin  in  joinery,  must,  for  that  very  reason, 
be  unsuitable  and  untruthful  for  brick  and  stone 
construction;  and,  in  fact,  the  Jacobean  and 
Queen  Anne  styles,  when  can-ied  out  in  at  all 
an  elaborate  manner,  are,  as  we  have  before  now 
said,  very  like  cabinet-maker’s  work  translated 
into  architecture.  And  in  this  light  Mr.  Steven- 
son’s pet  style  has  no  claim  to  the  character  for 
truthfulness  which  be  asserts  for  it.  It  is  only 
when  its  characteristic  ornaments  are  mostly 


wanting,  and  it  is  reduced  to  that  erection  of 
brick  wall  and  flat  arch-heads  referred  to,  that  it 
becomes  purely  architectural  in  character.  The 
view  put  forth,  that  this  commonplace  style 
is  right,  because  London  life  is  common- 
place, is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  wo  re- 
member to  have  met  with.  If  Mr.  Stevenson 
thinks  London  life  commonplace,  he  must  be 
very  blind  to  the  intellectual  interest  of  a city 
which  Dr.  Arnold  thought  “more  sublime  than 
the  sea  or  the  mountains,”  and  which  a gifted 
poetess,  Mrs.  Barrett  Browuiug,  ’has  charac- 
terised as  “ the  meeting-place  of  souls.”  But  if 
it  were  commonplace,  we  bad  fondly  thought  the 
object  of  the  arts,  and  architecture  among  them, 
was  to  raise  us  above  the  commonplace,  and 
, afford  an  escape  from  it ; not  to  assist  in  tying 
us  down  to  it.  On  one  point  we  believe  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  correct, — that  there  had  been  a 
re-action  in  favour  of  dwelling-houses,  at  least, 
of  the  Queen  Anne  period,  before  tho  architects 
took  it  up : aud  wo  will  mention  ono  instance 
of  this  from  a purely  literary  source,  viz.  : in  an 
essay  of  Canon  Kingsley’s,  contributed  several 
years  ago  to  FraseFs  Jfa^ozine,  and  since 
published  among  his  collected  essays.  We 
havo  not  the  book  at  hand,  and  forget  the 
title  of  the  particular  essay,  but  in  it  there 
occurred  a kind  of  imaginary  sketch  of  what  the 
writer  thought  an  ideal  country-house  ; and 
after  describing  the  situation  and  tho  grounds, 
he  said,  “I  will  not  have  the  house  Gothic, — 
every  ono  has  that  now,”  and  ho  proceeds  to 
describe  a Queen  Anne  house,  in  a veiy  pictu- 
resque manner,  as  being  precisely  tho  thing 
that  would  suit  him.  Mr.  Kingsley  may  be 
taken  as  a very  good  representative  of  the 
average  feeling  of  educated  persons  in  England 
at  that  period,  and  there  is  nb  doubt  the  essay 
in  question  was  written,  at  any  rate,  long  before 
the  present  movement  entered  into  the  heads  of 
any  of  the  architectural  profession. 

Pending  tho  introduction  of  the  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  surveyors,  Mr.  Hine 
took  tho  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  tho 
opinion  of  the  Architectural  Alliance,  that  there 
should,  if  possible,  bo  some  steps  taken  to  draw 
closer  the  tie  between  the  Institute  and  the 
country  societies  and  provincial  architects.  He 
requested  permission  to  read  the  following  reso- 
lution passed  at  a meeting  of  the  Alliance  : — 
“That  the  delegates  of  the  Architectural 
Alliance  be  requested  to  state  it  is  hoped 
that  at  future  Conferences,  before  tho  pro- 
gramme is  arranged,  the  Alliance  maybe  invited 
to  co-operate  therein,  aud  that,  if  possible,  the 
subject  of  increasing  the  facilities  for  provincial 
architects  becoming  members  of  the  Institute  be 
discussed  at  the  next  Conference.” 

The  chairman  said  the  resolution  would  be 
duly  considered  as  a recommendation  of  the 
Alliance.  Tho  diaenssion  in  regard  to  the 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  SL’RVEYOUS 
in  taking  out  quantities  was  then  opened  by  Mr. 
Cates,  who  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Institute  on  the  subject,  previously  printed 
in  our  columns,  in  which  the  recognition  of 
tho  quantities  as  part  of  the  building  con- 
tract, and  the  responsibility  of  the  architect 
for  them,  is  more  or  less  directly  recom- 
mended. With  this  was  read  the  minute  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  on  this  report,  to  the 
effect  that  “ the  principal  suggestions  contained 
therein,  and  which  wholly  originate  from  that 
Committee,  namely,  the  incorporation  in  one 
form  or  another  of  the  quantities  in  a builder’s 
contract,  aro  so  novel  that  the  Council  cannot 
advise  the  adoption  of  the  report,”  and  that  the 
whole  matter  required  more  consideration.  On 
receiving  this  minute  of  the  Council,  a letter  was 
addressed  to  the  secretary,  suggesting  that  the 
resolution  was  inconsistent  with  fact,  as  tho 
suggestions  did  not  “wholly  originate  ” with  the 
Committee,  but  were  founded,  among  other 
things,  on  suggestions  made  in  the  course  of  the 
president’s  (Mr.  Wyatt’s)  address  at  a previous 
Conference,  and  the  resolution  by  which  the 
Committee  was  nominated  actually  arose  out  of 
that  address.  No  action  was  taken  on  this, 
however.  The  Committee  had  sent  round  cir- 
culars to  the  number  of  about  1,000,  requesting 
information  as  to  the  practice  iu  regard  to  bills 
of  quantities  in  various  localities.  To  these  they 
only  received  sixty-six  replies,  of  which  fifty 
were  in  favour  of  their  views,  and  sixteen 
against  them.  They  endeavoured  to  gain  further 
information  as  to  the  relation  between  clients 
and  surveyors,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
architects,  but  only  received  four  replica ; and  to 
copies  of  letters  further  circulated  among  mem- 


bers of  the  profession  they  only  received  tw 
three  replies.  Under  these  circumstances,  t 
thought  it  best  to  present  the  original  repo 
second  time. 

Sir.  Hall  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Hayward, 
was  unable  to  bo  present,  suggesting  sev 
points  for  consideration  in  regard  to  the  emp 
ment  of  surveyors.  1.  Was  it  customary 
obligatory  to  employ  quantity  surveyors 
measuring  up  work  ? 2.  If  so,  at  what  chai 

3.  Should  an  independent  surveyor  be  empk 
to  measure  up,  along  with  the  quantity  survei 

4.  Should  payment  be  the  same  to  each  in 
case,  or  should  the  sum  otherwise  due  to 
surveyor  be  divided  between  the  two  ? 5.  Sh 
the  builder  bear  tho  cost  ? 6.  In  case  of  a 
pute,  and  the  builder  employing  a surveyc 
his  part,  should  the  architect  allow  hiu 
charge  for  this  ? These,  Mr.  Hayward 
mitted,  were  important  questions,  of  whit 
definite  settlement  was  desirable. 

Mr.  Nash,  as  one  of  tho  “four”  referrei 
who  had  replied  to  the  circular  of  the  commi 
thought  the  architect  simply  wished  to  gel 
building  honestly  executed,  and  did  7iot 
about  the  quantities,  and  he  objected  ent 
to  including  them.  One  result  was,  that  in 
small  alteration  remeasurement  was  requ 
and  a consequent  readjustment,  sometimes 
annoying  to  the  client.  What  the  client  wa 
to  know  was  how  much  mono}’’  he  would  hai 
pay,  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  hi 
know  if  he  had  to  take  the  quantities  into 
sideration. 

Mr.  Morris  thought  tho  council  of  the  I 
tute,  by  their  line  of  action  in  this  matter,  • 
standing  between  the  public  and  a great  dai 
The  scheme  proposed  to  be  adopted  w 
remove  a certain  responsibility  from  the  slioul 
of  the  architect,  and  he  would  be  enable 
shelter  himself,  by  reference  to  a bill  of  q 
titles,  from  the  consequence  of  employing  a 
or  inexperienced  builder;  besides  that,  § 
scope  would  bo  given  for  the  running  u 
extras ; for  they  all  knew  that  in  such  ( 
every  little  thing  done  in  excess  of  the  quant 
would  be  noted  and  charged  by  the  bui 
while  little  items  on  the  side  of  omission  w 
be  forgotten  or  overlooked. 

Mr.  Papworth  proposed  as  a resolution 
tho  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  vote 
Messrs.  Cates  and  Eickraan  for  tho  trouble 
bad  taken;  that  their  report  be  received; 
that  the  council  be  requested  to  bring  the  mi 
before  a meeting  of  a future  Conference,  i 
more  information  might  be  obtained  on 
subject. 

Mr.  Cliatfeild  Clarke  seconded  the  rao 
In  regard  to  tho  complaint  about  the  ph: 
"which  ’juZioZZi/ ^’itb  this  commiti 
there  seemed  to  have  been  a misunderstani 
as  it  was  only  meant  that  the  Institute 
never  sanctioned  any  of  the  propositions' 
tained  in  the  report  in  that  form ; it  was  . 
a committee  of  the  Conference,  and  nob  of 
Institute.  As  to  tho  fifty  assents  to  their  . 
which  the  committee  had  received,  that; 
in  reply  to  about  1,000  papers  sent 
and  they  must  remember  that  probably 
the  men  who  assented  would  take  the  tronb 
reply,  so  that  they  had  only  one 
twenty  on  their  side  after  all.  He  was  m 
all  in  favour  of  the  proposed  movement, 
owner  looked  at  a contract  as  a definite  amo 
and  did  not  want  to  hear  anything  of  qm 
ties;  and  he  had  reason  to  know  in  his  i 
practice  that  quantities  opened  the  doo 
mnch  litigation.  Quantities  were  merely  a 
of  saving  time  when  tenders  "were  numei 
The  fact  that  the  builders  were  all  pressing 
the  incorporation  of  the  quantities  in  the 
tract  indicated  clearly  enough  to  whose  ad 
tage  the  arrangement  was  likely  to  bo. 

After  some  remarks  from  varions  other  ir 
hers  present,  Mr.  Waterhouse  among  ot 
urging  that  we  must  consider  also  the  inten 
of  the  builders,  Mr.  Papworth’s  motion 
unanimously  adopted,  aud  the  further  ■ 
sideration  of  the  subject  is  therefore  indefini 
postponed. 

This  brought  to  a close  the  final  business  U; 
ing  of  this  Conference.  We  have  felt  it  rigi 
give  as  full  a summary  as  our  space  would  a 
of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  various  pa 
and  discussions  which  took  place.  We  ca' 
but  add,  however,  that  the  whole  proceed 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  not  only  somewhat  n 
teresting  (which  might  be  inevitable  in  regat 
some  of  the  subjects),  but  also  singularly  defid 
in  practical  results.  Nothing  definite  has  I 
arrived  at  in  regard  to  professional  practice, 
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Ihe  sectional  meeting  on  Ai-fc,  which  surely  after 
[•I  is  the  most  important  thing  we  have  to  do 
fitb,  was  little  better  then  a fiasco.  If  these 
neotings  are  really  to  do  any  good,  beyond  pro- 
* oting  mutual  acquaintance  and  good  feeling, 

i, iey  must  be  conducted  in  future  in  a higher 
fciirit,  and  the  communications  read  should  hoof 
^ more  important  character,  and  more  delibe- 

j. teiy  and  thoughtfully  composed  than  has  been 
be  case  on  this  occasion.  It  would  bo  better  to 
ivito  high-class  essays,  of  a rather  more  ex- 
Inded  description,  upon  important  subjects, — 
Hch  essays  as  would  have  a permanent  value, — 
c d to  shorten  proportionately  the  time  for  dis- 
iission,  which,  to  a considerable  extent,  is  only 
*(bultory  talking,  and  in  which  a few  who  have 
uquirecl  a habit  of  speaking  mostly  have  it  a 
l(od  deal  their  own  way.  There  was  amuse- 
ii)nt,  certainly,  in  some  of  the  discussions,  but 
ai  should  say  a great  many  “winged  words” 
qirelet  fly  to  little  purpose. 


\ 

BUILDING  APPLIANCES  AT  TEE 
l|  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 


SjirnE  South  Gallery  on  the  ground-floor  at  the 
ihibition,  adjoining  the  spot  where  the  diving. 
t|>Ti  performs  his  evolutions,  contains  models  of 
iflhed  buildings,  as  well  as  the  apparatus  for 
npleting  them.  As  tho  greater  should  come 
ore  tho  lesser,  we  may  notice  one  or  two  of 
■)i80.  The  model  of  Dunrobin  Castle,  sent  by 
Ui  Duke  of  Sutherland,  is  a bad  model  in  point 
((execation,  the  texture  and  finish  being  totally 
Hike  any  building  construction,  except  painted 
aaent,  and  otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  remark 
Ijiub  it.  The  Commissioners  for  Japan  send  a 
Kje  model  of  a pagoda,  accompanied  by  a 
Jerking  drawing,  half  section  half  elevation, 
Hiufcely  drawn  enough,  though  tho  constructive 
; jails  are  shown  in  a manner  not  quite  intellU 
(lie  to  the  European  eye.  What  strikes  one  in 
HJ  erection,  practically  speaking,  is  the  enor- 
qas  proportion  of  the  roofs  to  tho  actual  size 
Jitho  plau,  and  the  waste  of  material  involved 
lliecuring  the  peculiar  form  of  projecting  roof 
isidered,  we  suppose  (as  was  suggested  at  tho 
lliferenco  about  the  “orders"),  to  be  of  “super- 
t nan  origin.’*  Adjoining  this  is  a«modcl  of  a 
Hfehouse,  as  plain  and  practical  as  the  other 

E'  '.ing  is  the  reverse,  showing  a contrast 
eeu  tho  way  of  treating  ecclesiastical  and 
less  edifices,  which  is  not  confined  to  Japan, 
^ construction  of  tho  storehouse,  which  looks 
fciething  like  a magnified  dog-kennel  with 
qia  mouldings  round  it  at  intervals,  con- 
Is  of  a wood  framing,  with  layers  of  plaster 
hsonio  kind  over  it  (as  indicated  by  the 
Wei  of  construction  adjoining),  finished  appa- 
ttly  with  hard  cement,  and  painted  black. 
Is  doors  in  the  general  model  look  very  like 
i iron  safe-doors,  with  two  or  three  thicknesses 
phambor.s,  forming  several  deep  rebates.  They 
■ however,  only  cement  on  a strong  wood 
Hcmng.  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Seacombe,  Cheshire, 
if'ws  a novelty  in  cottage.building, — six  resi- 
noea  in  a hexagon  block,  with  a centre 
f;mney.atack  from  the  whole.  It  is  frightfully 
ny,  but  ingenious,  as  an  economical  way  of 
aiering  laud.  A plan  appended  indicates  the 
<thod  of  laying  out  a building-plot,  in  similar 
o:agon  blocks,  beehive  fashion,  but  with  a very 
ii  uflicient  amount  of  space  between.  The  models 
i>?entouville  prison,  including  a large  model  of  a 
.'tion  erected  entirely  by  convict  labour,  have 
iiiertain  interest  in  an  economic  point  of  view. 
|io  kingbolt  in  the  section  of  the  roof  appears 
•have  been  omitted.  The  saving  to  the  public 
.l:ae,  by  using  convict  labour  instead  of  letting 
' the  work  to  contractors,  appears  in  figures 
l^Bomething  over  30  per  cent.  Tho  church  at 
btctland,  designed  by  Col.  Du  Cane,  is  a much 
i.ter  specimen  of  engineer’s  Gothic  than  we 
.lerally  see, — a simple  Romanesque  design, 
-h  a small  open-arcaded  gallery  under  the 
i-es,  in  the  manner  common  in  Lombardio 
■thic, 


doming  from  the  bnildings  to  the  building. 
' nes,  we  find  under  No.  5,7GO  a very  exten. 
6 collection  of  specimens  of  bnilding-stone 
'm  various  parts  of  England,  which  Mr. 
ickott,  of  Victoria  "Wharf,  undertakes  to 
5ply.  An  architect  might,  in  front  of  these 
fives  of  variously. tinted  cubes,  amuse  him- 
f by  setting  out  in  his  mind’s  eye  various 
nbinations  of  natural  polychromy.  The  Blue 
innont  stone  is  a beautifully-tinted  material, 
ich  will  go  well  with  some  of  the  warm 
lbs  of  which  various  shades  are  available, 
e Northfield  and  Corshill  stones  exhibit  a 


rich  red  tint,  but  not  one  that  it  would  do  to 
employ  in  largo  quantities,  and  they  are  besides 
nob  very  encouraging  in  regard  to  quality  and 
texture.  Adjoining  this  collection,  a very  large 
stone  landing  shows  the  kind  of  assistance  which 
the  Scotgate  Ash  Stone  Company  are  prepared  to 
aS’ord  to  the  practical  architect,  with  promises 
of  moch  larger  landings  if  he  requires  them.  The 
Cornwall  and  Devon  granites,  of  which  specimens 
are  shown  in  abundance,  are  good  and  well 
known.  The  Watcombe  Terra-cotta  Company, 
Toi'quay,  show  a terra-cotta  arch  decoration,  a 
mdlanr/e  of  Cupids  and  flowers,  certainly  not 
novel  in  design,  but  very  sharp  and  neat  in 
execution,  and  the  material  has  a very  pleasing 
dark  red  tint,  which  would  match  that  of  some 
of  tho  patent  rod  brick  which  is  so  much  used, 
and  might  thus  be  useful,  in  particular  where  a 
decided  monochrome  effect  of  red  was  intended, — 
an  effect  which  may  be  very  good  under  some 
circumstances.  At  all  events,  we  prefer  both 
the  tone  and  the  surface  of  this  to  those  of 
the  buff-coloured  terra-cotta  which  is  more 
generally  used.  Passing  from  this  plain  and 
honest  material,  we  come  to  a blaze  of  scagliola 
exhibited  by  Bellman  & Ivey  (5657),  really  ex- 
traordinary as  imitation  material,  and  present, 
ing  very  fine  tints  and  markings.  The  general 
merits  of  Messrs.  Doulton’s  pottery  work  we 
have  made  well  known,  and  their  present  exhibit 
does  not  call  for  further  remark.  We  mention, 
however,  their  medallions  representing  scenes 
from  the  passion  of  Christ,  in  which  there  are 
good  feeling  and  good  design ; clever  things, 
bub  not  without  weaknesses.  Tho  author  of 
these  should  be  named. 

The  ornamental  brickwork  by  Looker  (King. 
stone-on-Tbames)  consists  of  running  mouldings 
and  archivolt  frets,  &c.,  the  lines  in  tho  main 
veiy  true,  and  the  colour  of  the  red  brick  ox. 
ceedingly  good,  a dull  deep  red,  not  loud  or 
startling.  We  like  this  better  than  the  tone  of 
the  red  brick  by  R.  & N.  Norman,  farther  on,  in 
whose  specimens,  however,  the  moulding  of  the 
curves  is  remarkably  clean  and  sharp  ; but  the 
brick  has  not  so  good  a ring  to  tho  touch  as  that 
first  mentioned.  The  vitrified  blue  bricks  from 
Mr.  Eamblet’s,  West  Bromwich,  are  splendid 
specimens  of  building  material  in  regard  to 
hardness  and  apparent  durability,  uninviting  as 
their  appearance  is.  Those  by  Wood  & Ivery, 
from  the  same  quarter,  are  a mistake  in  point 
of  design  in  the  ornamental  bricks,  being  poor 
imitations  of  carved  trusses,  &c.  j tho  material 
seems  very  good. 

Tho  Silicate  Paint  Company  exhibit  a trough 
of  porous  cement,  standing  within  an  iron 
trough  half  full  of  water;  the  cement  trough, 
treated  on  one  of  the  sides  with  petrifying 
liquid  and  then  papered,  and  on  another  side 
with  enamel  paint,  is,  as  yet  at  least,  perfectly 
dry  inside  ; the  cement  is  about  an  inch  thick. 
The  Selenitic  Cement  Company  exhibit  a great 
number  of  specimens  of  wall  facing  made  with 
a background  of  selenitic  lime  and  sand,  and  a 
face  of  selenitic  lime,  lime  putty,  and  powdered 
brick,  the  tints  of  the  brick  giving  the  colour  to 
the  surface ; these  have  the  hardness  of  marble, 
and  give  fine  rich  tints  in  some  cases  also.  The 
artificial  stone  used  by  the  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company,  and  of  which  specimens  of  door  heads, 
lie.,  are  shown  (as  used  in  the  Waterlow  Build- 
iugs,  Bethnal-green,  and  elsewhere),  is  a 
singularly  disagreeable  pasty-looking  stuff  in 
appearance,  and  has  not  been  well  treated  in 
regard  to  design  ; we  should  hardly  recommend 
it  on  any  ground  but  that  of  economy,  which, 
indeed,  is  its  principal  claim  to  notice.  Some 
specimens  we  have  examined  in  situ,  appear  to 
have  worn  very  well. 

A new  step  in  the  art  of  imitation-work  is 
offered  by  Mr.  Hide,  of  Worthing,  in  tho  shape 
of  what  he  calls  “ frescoa,”  of  which  the  main 
object  seems  to  be  to  produce  a cheap  imitation 
of  ornamental  pressed  brickwork,  to  be  put  on 
in  slabs  as  a facing.  We  cannot  promise  much 
chance  of  success  to  Mr.  Hide’s  undertaking. 
Among  more  legitimate  methods  of  ornament 
Messrs.  Dunkirk  & Co.’s  encaustic  tiles  exhibit 
some  novelty  here  and  there  in  design  and 
colour,  in  the  employment  especially  of  the 
delicate  tertiary  tints  so  much  affected  by 
German  tile-makers;  and  the  parquetry  of  Mr. 
Turpin  is  in  every  way  good  in  workmanship, 
and  in  tho  style  of  design  employed,  consisting 
of  square  geometrical  forms  and  straight  lines, 
arranged  in  a manner  entirely  suitable  to  the 
material.  It  does  not  do  to  attempt  too  much 
in  parquetry  design,  and  especially  not  in 
flooiiug  patterns;  they  should  be  such  as  to  go 
with  the  grain  of  the  wood ; and,  indeed,  the 


simple  alteration  of  the  grain  in  two  or  three 
different  directions  often  suffices  to  produce  a 
good  effect  almost  without  the  help  of  variously- 
tinted  woods. 

The  fireproof  flooring  on  Homan’s  patent  is  on 
a very  good  and  simple  principle,  specially 
recommended  at  a disensaion  on  fire-resisting 
materials  at  one  of  the  General  Conferences  of 
Architects,  a year  or  two  ago,  and  consisting  of 
light  iron  beams  embedded  in  a rough  kind  of 
concrete.  Among  practical  appliances  of  a 
more  detailed  character  we  notice  a method  of 
hanging  window-sashes  so  as  to  dispense  with 
cords,  by  employing  spring  beads  pressing 
against  the  sash,  which  support  it  at  any  point 
to  which  it  is  raised  : unfortunately  in  the  speci- 
men exhibited  the  sash  works  so  stiffly  and  with 
such  difficulty  as  to  neutralise  any  advantage 
in  the  method  of  hanging.  There  is  a consider- 
able  exhibition  of  what  tho  unsophisticated 
visitor  takes  for  marble  chimney-pieces,  bub- 
which  are  specimens  of  another  form  of  imita- 
tion by  enamelling  slate ; tho  imitation  is  pre- 
cise, but  the  design  of  nearly  all  these  articles 
is  very  poor.  The  spread  of  imitative  workman, 
ship  at  present  is  very  great,  and  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  contemplate. 


ON  THE  RECENT  RE-ACTION  OF  TASTE 
IN  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE.# 

WnATEVEU  may  be  the  opinion  of  those 
interested  in  architecture  as  to  tho  wisdom 
of  the  reaction  which  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  this  Conference,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  recently 
in  England  a reaction  of  taste  against  Gothic 
architecture  towards  what  is  commonly  called 
Queen  Anne  architecture,  a name  which,  though 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  is  sufficiently 
intelligible. 

But  though  this  style  of  architecture  is  a form 
of  Classic,  the  question  which  engages  us  to-day 
is  not  the  often-fought  “ Battle  of  the  Styles,”  of 
which  we  are  all  weary.  The  issue  under  dis- 
enssion  is  different.  There  is  no  question  on 
either  side  as  to  whether  tho  forms  of  archi- 
tecture are  to  be  bound  down  for  ever  to  the 
same  unalterable  proportions,  or  as  to  whether 
we  are  to  use  a native  style  or  one  imported 
from  Italy.  Both  those  who  favour  the  reaction 
and  those  opposed  to  it  admit  that  Queen  Anno 
architecture  violates  classic  I'ules  ; and  that  it  is 
of  native  growth  as  much  as  Gothic  is. 

Nor  are  the  combatants  the  same  as  in  the  old 
woll-fought  battle  of  the  styles.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  present  movement  is  that  the  upholders 
of  this  form  of  Classic  are  the  same  men  who 
have  hitherto  been  the  devotees  of  Gothic  ; who 
thought  it,  as  I confess  I used  to  think  it,  an 
abandonment  of  principle  to  use  any  other  style, 
who  practised  it  in  its  severest  forms  and  even 
thought  Chartres  Cathedral  a little  too  late ; 
some  of  whom  acting  as  if  they  thonght  the 
monuments  of  English  history  ceased  to  be  of 
value  or  interest  after  the  sixteenth  century, 
and,  regardless  even  of  what  used  to  be  thought 
the  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  have 
helped  to  clear  out  of  the  old  churches  of 
England  every  vestige  of  what  they  considered 
debased  Pagan  taste  with  as  much  zeal  as  ever 
Puritan  purged  church  of  idolatrous  images. 
That  these  men  should  have  been  carried  away 
by  what  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  “ the  foul  torrent  of 
the  Renaissance,”  and  polluted  themselves  with 
what  another  writer  calls  “ the  abominations  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,”  and  fallen  in  love  with  a 
stylo  which  the  upholders  of  Classic  and  Gothic 
equally  denounced  as  base,  degenerate,  and 
corrupt,  seems  to  require  some  explanation. 

Of  the  fact  there  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt. 
There  has  been  an  awakening  in  the  minds  of 
some  men,  who  formeily  cared  nothing  for  any 
style  but  Gothic,  to  the  interest  and  merit  in 
Queen  Anne  architecture.  One  architect  told 
me  that  going  back  after  a long  absence  to  the 
office  where,  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm  for 
Gothic,  he  had  served  bis  apprenticeship,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  that  it  contained  a most 
beautiful  Georgian  staircase,  which  he  at  once 
wished  to  measure,  but  which,  though  he  had 
gone  up  it  every  day  for  five  years,  he  had  never 
before  noticed.  Another,  nob  an  architect,  but 
interested  in  art,  told  me  that  he  bad  lately  been 
surprised  and  delighted  with  the  beauty  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  which  on  a former  visit, 
some  years  before,  be  had  found  disappointing 
and  uninteresting. 

* By  'M.t.  John  J.  Stevenson.  Read  at  the  General 
Conference  of  Architects,  June  18tb,  1874. 
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"We  see  also  buildings  ia  this  style,  the  work 
of  arcbitecta  brought  up  on  Gothic. 

Nor  is  the  movement  confined  to  architecture. 
The  pre-Raffaellite  school  of  painters  have 
abandoned  the  purity  and  restraint  with  the 
Btiffuesa  and  imperfection  of  Medievalism,  and 
glory  in  the  fulness  of  physical  life  and  the  rich- 
ness and  freedom  of  Classic  ideas. 

These  are,  I believe,  true  evidences  of  a re- 
action in  taste.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  Queen 
Anne  furniture  and  chimney-pieces,  pounds 
scarcely  buying  now  what  shillings  bought  a few 
years  ago,  is  evidence  merely  that  the  move- 
ment has  become  fashionable,  and  consequently 
in  danger  of  becoming  vulgarised. 

Some  assert  that  the  whole  movement  is  a 
mere  fashion,  first  started  by  Dante  Eosetti, 
and  imitated  by  his  followers.  As  well  say  the 
Gothic  revival  was  an  imitation  of  Pugin  or 
of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  Strawberry  Hill, 
pioneers  like  these  are  not  causes,  but  the  first 
results  of  the  causes  which  move  the  waves  of 
the  world’s  history.  Their  distinction  lies  in 
being  taller  than  their  fellows,  and  their  eyes 
being  the  first  to  catch  the  beams  of  the  new 
light  that  is  rising. 

In  fact,  the  architectural  movement  in  each 
case  is  the  sequence  of  a previous  religious  and 
literary  movement. 

As  in  the  new  light  of  French  Revolution. 


Gothic,  the  tracery  and  iron  bars  and  reflecting 
surface  of  thick  stained  glass  had  taught  us  to 
appreciate,  is  obtained  by  massive  wooden 
frames  and  sash-bars,  set,  where  the  silly  inter- 
ference of  the  Building  Act  does  not  prevent, 
almost  flush  with  the  walls ; while  to  the  rooms 
inside  these  thick  sash-bars  give  a feeling  of 
eoclosnre  and  comfort. 

With  these  simple  elements  the  style  is  com- 
plete, without  any  expenditure  whatever  on 
ornament.  Some  may  say  this  is  not  architec- 
ture at  all,  but  mere  building.  As  well  say 
eloquence  is  impossible  without  sounding  epithets 
and  flowery  paragraphs.  Such  simple  building 
may  test  to  the  full  an  architect’s  highest  facul- 
ties—the  power  of  producing  harmony  and  pro- 
portion— for  there  is  nothing  but  harmony  and 
proportion  to  depend  on  for  the  effect.  We  may, 
if  we  have  money  to  spare,  get  horizontal  division 
of  the  facade,  in  this  style,  as  in  Gothic,  by 
string-courses  and  cornices,  and  we  have  the 
advantage  over  Gothic  that  we  can  obtain  ver- 
tical divisions  by  pilasters,  which,  though  not 
constructive  any  more  than  string-courses  as  used 
in  modern  Gothic,  have  at  least  as  much  mean, 
ing  in  a London  house  as  pointed  window  arches. 

Under  other  conditions  some  other  form  of 
the  free  Classic  style  would  naturally  prevail ; 
as  in  Scotland,  what  is  called  “ Baronial,”  which, 
while  using  Classic  details,  is  full  of  the  spirit  of 


doctrines,  the  few  vestiges  of  the  middle  ages  Gothic ; though  the  usual  modern  revival  of  the 
which  had  survived  the  Renaissance,  were  style,  with  its  mimicry  of  fortification  at  the  top 
passing  away,  there  revived  in  the  feeling  of  the  and  huge  undivided  plate-glass  windows  at  the 


time  an  appreciation  of  the  glory  and  chivalry 
and  adventure  of  the  middle  ages,  of  their 
religion  also,  and  subsequently  of  their  art. 

In  England,  this  reaction  to  middle-age  ideas 
strongly  influenced  the  more  imaginative  minds; 
since  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  their 
religion,  poetry,  and  art  have  been  Medimval. 
It  was  a natural  and  living  movement,  and  for 
this  very  reason  subject  to  the  law  of  all  living 
things, — change,  growth,  and  development.  The 
feeling  grew  that  there  are  elements  of  modern 
life  which  not  middle-age  chivalry  nor  asceti- 
cism, nor  Gothic  architecture,  was  fitted  to 
satisfy.  The  naturalism  and  emotionalism,  the 
absence  of  restraint  and  conventionality,  and 
also  of  refinement,  began  to  pall,  and  men 
turned  as  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  generation 
trained  in  the  same  Mediceval  ideas  had  turned 
for  satisfaction  of  the  wants  they  felt  rising  in 
their  nature  to  the  treasures  of  classic  literature, 
to  the  classic  conception  of  life,  glorying  in  full, 
healthy, natural  outcome,  yet  moving  in  measured 
rhythm,  and  to  the  art  which  is  the  manifesta- 
tion and  expression  of  sneh  life. 

Minds  which  have  passed  through  this  process 
found  in  the  forma  of  Renaissance  art,  produced 
under  a similar  process  three  centuries  before 
the  expression  of  their  own  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Correct,  rigid,  classic  art  had  no 
interest  for  them.  They  had  still  too  much  of 
the  life  and  freedom  of  Gothic  in  their  souls  to 
submit  to  be  bound  down  to  ready-made  lifeless 
rules.  To  c’assic  art  in  them  the  infusion  of 
the  Gothic  spirit  gave, — what  the  infusion  of 
Gothic  blood  had  given  to  tho  worn-out  civilisa- 
tion  of  the  later  Roman  empire, — new*  spirit 
and  new  life,  and  the  hope  of  higher  develop, 
ment. 

The  springing  up  of  a taste  for  some  form  of 
free  Classic  architecture  is  therefore  nob  un- 
natural,but  was  to  be  expected  in  those  who  bad 
drunk  deeply  of  Gothic;  and  the  form  of  free 
Classic  which  thus  arose  was  naturally  determined 
by  local  additions,  Englishmen  working  in  brick, 
and  nstng  sliding-sash  windows,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  laud  (a  custom,  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  which  has  ever  been  a thorn  in 
the  side  of  modern  domestic  Gothic),  found  the 
natural  expression  of  their  feelings  in  the  brick 
architecture  of  the  restoration  of  Queen  Anne 
and  the  Georges. 

This  architecture  has  neither  the  exquisite 
grace  and  refinement  of  Greek,  nor  the  romance 
and  high  aspirations  of  Gothic,  but  it  is  perhaps 
not  therefore  the  less  suited  for  the  common 
daily  wants  of  English  life.  It  has  much  to  be 
said  for  it  on  practical  grounds.  Take  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  London  building, — stock  bricks  aud 
sliding-sash  windows.  A flat  arch  of  red  cut 
bricks  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  forming  the 
window-head.  The  red  colour  is  naturally 
carried  down  the  sides  of  the  window,  forming 
a frame,  and  is  used  also  to  emphasise  the 
angles  of  the  building.  As  the  gables  rise  above 
the  roofs  it  costs  nothing,  and  gives  interest  and 
character  to  the  building,  to  mould  them  into 
■curves  and  sweeps.  The  appearance  of  wall, 
surface  carried  over  the  openings  which,  in 


ground  level,  expresses  rather  modern  ostenta. 
tion  than  tho  quiet,  reserved  dignity  of  the  old 
Scotch  houses.  In  a stone  country  like  Derby- 
shire the  old  local  Classic  of  the  district,  with 
the  windows  divided  by  mullions  and  transoms, 
ia  still  suitable  for  modern  wants ; while  in  the 
more  important  buildings  of  our  towns  we  may 
have  a wide  choice  among  the  numerous  forms 
of  Free  Early  Renaissance.  It  is  an  abuse  of 
words  to  call  all  these  styles  “ Queen  Anne.”  The 
term  “ Free  Classic,”  or,  if  it  is  not  barbarism, 
Ro-renaissance,”  would  more  correctly  desig- 
nate the  movement. 

The  style  in  all  its  forms  has  the  merit  of 
truthfulness;  it  is  the  outcome  of  onr  common 
modem  wants  picturesquely  expressed.  In  its 
mode  of  working  and  details  it  is  the  common 
vernacular  style  in  which  the  British  workman 
has  been  apprenticed,  with  some  new  life  from 
Gothic  added.  The  great  mass  of  dwelling- 
houses  are  built  now,  as  in  former  days,  without 
the  aid  of  architects,  aud,  as  the  builder,  in  his 
own  work,  is  apt  to  imitate  anything  new  which 
he  sees  architects  have  produced,  there  is  some 
little  hope  of  his  carrying  out  this  style  without 
tho  painful  blunders  he,  and  some  architects  also 
it  must  be  confessed,  make  in  attempting  Gothic, 
of  which  they  do  not  understand  the  grammar. 

In  truth,  the  success  of  Gothic  is,  with  those 
who  loved  it,  one  cause  of  this  reaction.  Its 
advocates  urged  that  it  was  good,  not  only  for 
churches,  but  for  every  kind  of  building  ; that  it 
ooght  to  become  again,  as  it  had  once  been,  the 
vernacular  architecture  of  the  country.  The 
wish  has  been  granted.  The  nineteenth  century 
has  expressed  itself  in  Gothic;  and,  in  gin- 
palaces,  rows  of  houses  built  to  sell,  semi- 
detached villas,  chapels  and  churches,  Gothic, 
which  of  old  was  simple  and  unpretending,  by 
means  of  its  boasted  freedom  from  restraint,  has 
lent  itself  with  fatal  facility  to  the  expression  of 
loudness,  vulgarity,  obtrusiveness,  and  sensa. 
tionalism  more  objectionable  far  than  the 
dreariest  Classic  of  Gower  or  Wimpole  street. 
That  may  be  very  dull  prose  ; the  other  is 
screeching,  sensational  poetry  or  Daily-Tele- 
graphese. 

The  account  which  I have  attempted  to  give 
of  the  genesis  of  the  movement  explains  the  fact 
that,  it  has  not  extended  to  churches.  In  these, 
Gothic  has  not  the  practical  difficulties  which  it 
encounters  in  house-building ; and  although,  as 
Dr.  Newman  says,  the  architecture  of  the  Jesuit 
churches,  with  their  untrammelled  magnificence, 
is  the  true  expression  of  Catholic  feeling,  Gothic 
architecture  has  for  English  Churchmen  the 
strong  authority  of  old  custom,  aud  suits  better 
their  simpler  ritual. 

It  explains  also  why  those  who  have  been 
affected  by  this  movement  would  still  design 
churches,  and,  if  need  were,  other  buildings  also 
in  the  Gothic  style,  which  they  have  not  ceased 
to  understand  and  reverence,  though  it  does  not 
now,  on  all  sides,  bound  their  horizon. 

It  ia  much  more  important  that  onr  architec- 
ture should  be  good  whatever  style  is  adopted, 
than  that  it  shonld  be  in  any  particular  style. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Queen  Anne  style  in 


its  old  form  should  again  become  that  of  do 
London  streets,  lb  is  cheering  hero  aodthdli 
to  see  old  houses  blossom  out  again  in  fresh  rl» 
brick  angles  and  white  paint  on  the  windo.lil 
frames,  which,  if  done  up  a few  years  ago,  woe? 
have  been  swathed  in  the  dead-clotbos  of  stncf’B 
Tags  and  shreds  of  the  style  will  doubtlcft 
appear  in  speculative  builders’  houses,  and  ^ a 
may  even  see  street  rows  in  it,  violating  its  hi  i 
characteristic  of  freedom  and  spontaneity  i| 
repeating  the  same  fantastic  gable  or  the  Bai;j 
elaborate  porch  as  many  times  over  as  there  in 
houses  in  the  row.  But  the  incompetent  muj 
dling  of  tho  London  Building  Act  and 
sovereign  will  of  tho  five  or  six  great  noblen:  * 
who  dictate  to  Londoners  the  stylo  of  the  hou;, 
they  must  live  iu,  compel  an  autocratic  monotaj 
and  forbid  the  characteristic  features  of  i' 
style,  with  the  picturesqueness  and  variety  whij 
make  old  towns  so  charming.  _ ! 

But  one  thing,  perhaps,  from  this  reaction >1 
may  hope  for, — that  the  wanton  destructioij 
the  old  buildings  of  the  style  may  cease;  t| 
the  quaint  spire  of  Hampstead  Church  may  sj 
be  left  to  ns ; that  the  estate  regulations,  whij 
on  lease  renewinga,  instead  of  Ireshening  up  ' 
cheery  old  red  brick  and  white  window-fratj 
of  the  Bloomsbury  houses,  has  been  transfoii 
iag  them  into  vulgar  dismal  stucco,  mayJ 
allowed  to  cease ; that  in  the  district  fart[ 
west,  all  the  elegant  old  balcony  railings  i 
pretty  wooden  tracery  of  the  lunettes  above 
doors  may  not  give  place  to  coarse  cast-iron 
plain  sheets  of  glass.  We  may  even,  perbti 
see  the  plate-glass  removed  again,  and  i' 
tracery  and  small  panes  restored.  And  I do 
even  despair  that  llr.  Burges  himself,  who  all 
almost  of  the  champions  of  Gothic  has  b| 
true  to  his  first  love  for  it,  and  has  never  fai 
away  to  heathen  abominations,  may  yet  coma 
have  such  reverence  and  love  for  St.  Paul’s,  | 
only  as  an  historical  monument,  but  as  the  gi 
work  of  a great  artist,  as  may  make  him  fed| 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  ont  his  propose) 
effacing  and  destroying  Wren’s 


INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITION.  ] 
The  Mumcipality  of  Odessa  (Russia)  in: 
native  and  foreign  architects  to  submit  deai 
for  a Lyric  Theatre  by  the  1st  of  Novemj 
187-i.  It  is  to  contain  from  1,800  to  2| 
persons,  and  the  cost  is  nob  to  exceed  SOO,) 
roubles.  The  premium  offered  ia  6,000  roui 
The  municipality  will  gladly  forward  the 
gramme  and  conditions  of  competition  to 
architect  who  applies  for  them. 


LABOURERS’  COTTAGES  IN  CHESHIU 
A EEPORT  of  the  inspector  to  the  rural  sani 
authority  of  the  Nantwicb  Union  discloses! 
existence  of  a very  bad  state  of  things  in  i 
district.  In  Ridley  the  majority  had  but: 
hed-room,  of  very  small  dimensions,  takeni 
of  the  roof,  and  it  was  often  only  possibkl 
stand  upright  in  the  centre.  The  windows  v 
of  the  smallest  description.  In  one  of 
cottages  a family  of  fifteen  children  bad 
bom,  and  nightly,  with  their  father  and  mob  ' 
occupied  one  of  these  small  places.  Duringil 
wedded  life  of  the  parents,  four  adu't  corpj 
besides  the  bodies  of  several  children,  if 
been  laid  out  in  that  one  room,  the  fatii 
sleeping  in  the  same  room.  Taking  a caen 
Bulkeley,  he  said  the  wife’s  mother  had  laiitl 
for  a long  time  of  a lingering  disease,  i,l( 
which  there  was  a most  offensive  oontinuali  i 
charge,  and  the  family,  consisting  of  child  I 
father,  and  mother,  had  to  sleep  with  her  in  i 
one  room  night  by  night,  and  when  she  died  Dt 
had  to  sleep  side  by  side  with  the  corpse,  a 
might  be  expected,  they  were  ill  themsen 
afterwards.  At  another  house  he  found  'i: 
eight  persons  had  slept  in  a small  room  wi;. 
corpse.  The  inspector  says  of  one  of  the  •• 
townships  examined ; — 

" At  the  cottagoH  generally,  pigsty,  shippoc,  and  rti 
joined  the  dwelling,  and  I was  told  at  one  or  two  pv^t 
they  cotild  hardly  live  for  the  olTensive  smell  that  'ill 


into  the  house.  _ At  Eidley  Tollgate  the  pigs^t^ 


all  oh 


uouse^,  and  the  only  window  in  the  house  that  openeeS 
the  pantry  window,  which  looked  out  on  to  the  pt'i 
outlet.  There  were  six  people  crammed  into  the 
little  bedroom  here,  without  the  slightest  ventila 
except  that,  to  prevent  ^ sullbcation  they  had  knock.  ; 
pane  oat  of  the  window.” 


The  board  discussed  tho  subject,  and  the  a 
of  the  cottages  will  at  once  be  brought  under 
notice  of  the  landlords. 


THE  “ STAR  AND  GARTER,”  RICHMOND.  [See  p.  635,  ovu. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[June  27,  1874, 


THE  AUCIIITECTS’  dinner. 

TnE  ConferencB  in  connoxion  with  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  terminated  with 
a dinner,  which  was  fjiven  on  Friday  evening, 
the  19th  inst.,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  King-street, 
St.  James’s,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott. 

Thero  was  a largo  number  of  persons  pre- 
sent, amongst  whom  were  Cpl.  Sir  James  Ilogg, 
il.P. ; ilr.  A.  J.  Reresford  Hope,  il.P.  3 Sir  John 
Gilbert,  ll.A. ; Captaiu  Douglas  Gabon,  I’ro- 
feasor  Kerr.  Jlr.  John  Gibson,  Mr.  G.  1 ulliamy, 
Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  ilr.  J.  S.  Phene,  Mr.  W. 
Burges,  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  Jlr.  E.  Sharpe, 
Mr.°E.  C.  Robins,  :>Ir.  E.  U.  Cooke,  Mr.  C.  D. 
Eastlake,  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  &c. 

After  the  cloth  was  cleared, 

The  President  said  the  first  toast  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  proposing  stood  foremost  in 
all  social  gatherings,  and  how  much  inoro 
would  it  bo  80  at  a Royal  Institute  like  their 
own.  The  toast  he  referred  to  was  that  of  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  ‘'Tho  Queen,”  who  was 
their  patron.  This  and  the  following  toast, 

” The  Princeaud  Princess  of  Wales,”  were  duly 
honoured. 

In  proposing  £ho  next  toast,  “Tho  Houses 
of  Parliament,”  the  President  said  for  brevity’s 
sake  they  omitted,  on  this  occasion,  the  toast  of 
the  “ Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteers.”  It  might 
be  said  that  they,  representing  a specific  art, 
might  not  think  much  of  tho  service  3 hut 
they  must  disclaim  such  idea.  The  members  of 
the  Institute  thought  as  much  of  them  as 
others  did,  and  more  thau  ever  valued  tho  pre- 
servation of  peace.  Not  only  eo,  but  many  of 
them  were  willing  to  serve  as  volunteers  them- 
selves. Upon  the  present  occasion,  he  passed 
to  another  duplicate  service,  the  two  Houses  of 
Legislature  3 hut  even  there  they  did  not  como  to 
a representation  of  peace,  for  when  any  archi- 
tectural question  came  before  the  llonsc  of  Com- 
mons, there  was  great  fighting  about  it.  But  he 
trusted  that  in  the  future  whenever  any  quest  ion 
of  architecture  camo  before  Parliament  they 
would  remember  tho  honour  of  the  architectural 
calling  and  decide  points  in  favour  of  tho  glory  of 
the  country  as  represented  by  the  buildings  3 
and  further  that  they  would  have  due  regard  to 
architects  in  their  dealings  with  clients.  He 
had  much  pleasure  in  coupling  with  the  toast 
the  name  of  their  past  president,  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  assured  those 
present  that  he  very  much  felt  tho  double  com- 
plimeut  of  postponing  tho  toast  of  tho  “Army, 
Navy,  and  Volunteers,”  and  then  calling  on  liim 
to  respond  to  tho  toast  to  which  they  had  just 
drunk,  particularly  so  when  he  saw  a gallant 
friend  of  his  (Colonel  Hogg)  present,  who  had 
achieved  the  greatest  work  himself  by  intro- 
ducing the  biggest  Bill  into  Parliament.  He 
could  not  exactly  understand  whether  the  Presi- 
dent  did  or  did  not  propose  tho  members  of 
Parliament  as  men  of  peace ; hut  he  (the 
speaker)  was  equally  prepared  for  cither 
characttii-.  There  were  circumstances  when  a 
man  of  peace  was  a popular  character  5 and  ho 
had  hoard  that  very  day  from  a friend  of  his, 
a Vice-chancellor,  that  to  bo  a man  of  peace 
at  any  price  was  to  bo  a power  ; hat  that  was 
an  academic  view  of  the  question.  He  could 
assure  the  Institute  that  in  that  assembly  to 
which  he,  as  well  as  Sir  James  Hogg,  equally 
belonged,  either  cliaracter  was  equally  good. 
There  was  not  a body  of  men  in  tho  world  whose 
coming  and  going  were  so  mysterious,  whose 
wavy  finctuations  of  feeling  were  so  unaccount- 
able, whose  caprices  were  so  gracefully  inex- 
plicable,  as  that  of  Her  Majesty’s  faithful 
Commons.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  another 
assembly  was  at  length,  after  dignified  repose, 
with  panting  breath,  it  might  be,  aided  with 
considerable  good  intentions,  trying  to  step 
into  their  place.  The  House  of  Lords  for  two 
or  three  nights  had  heard  twelve  o’clock  strike 
before  it  had  broken  up  3 and  when  they  saw  a 
legislative  assembly  keeping  such  bad  hours 
as  Lhat,  he  assured  them  that  it  was  onthepath 
of  some  amendment.  Bat  he  had  been  asked  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  architecture.  There  was  a 
former  House  of  Parliament,  and  in  that  House 
there  was  a right  honourable  gentleman  who  re- 
presented art  and  architecture  3 and  the  benign 
influence  of  that  distinguished  statesman  had 
been  snch,  that  no  man  had  dared  to  refer  to  art 
or  architecture  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
previously  been  spoken  ofia  the  newly-constituted 
House.  Of  course,  these  gentlemen  were  too 
tender  and  too  modest  as  yet  to  broach  the 


subject3  bnfca  time  would  come  when  matters  of 
this  sort  would,  as  they  ought  to  do,  engage  the 
attention  of  a body  of  men  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  rested  of  settling  as  to  the  grandeur 
and  amplitude  of  England’s  public  buildings. 
When  that  came,  ho  could  assure  the  Institute 
tb.at  he  would  not  be  wanting  to  defend  their 
interests:  for  he  had  always- upheld  the  honour 
and  the  dignity  of  architecture  as  a profession 
and  as  an  art.  When  he  filled  tho  Presidential 
chair  he  always  maintained  this  ; and  in  another 
place,  he  had  exhorted  those  who  held  the  purse- 
strings to  deal  with  gentlemen  as  gentlemen, 
with  artists  as  artists,  with  inventors  as  inventors, 
and  in  this  room,  addressing  the  Institute,  he 
confessed  that  his  thoughts  wandered  from 
Westminster  to  Conduit-street,  where  the  In- 
stitute was  founded  npou  a noble  basis,  having 
noble  opportunities  and  noble  aims  3 but  ho 
maintained  that  it  wanted  greater  material, 
breadth  of  membership,  and  also  a wider  self- 
assertiou.  They  had  not  asserted  themselves  as 
they  might  have  done  3 and  they  liad  not  taken 
as  much  pains  as  they  ought  to  have  done  to 
increase  the  breaclthof  thoirraemborship.  They 
were  a pqwerful  Institute,  but  too  small  to 
labour  for  tho  strength  winch  nurabi-rs  and 
expansion  gave ; hucI  as  they  increased  in 
numerical  strength  they  would  find  that,  in  pro- 
portion, they  would  be  respected  by  Parliaments, 
Common  Councils,  and  great  august  powers  of 
tho  earth. 

Mr.  Francis  Powell,  in  proposing  “ Prosperity 
to  the  Institute,”  said  that  it  would  ho  un- 
becoming of  him  as  only  an  honorary  member, 
and  comparatively  a new  member,  to  make  any 
remarks  npou  the  claims  which  tho  Institute 
had  upon  tho  confidence  of  tho  country.  But 
they  must  congratulate  themselves  upon  having 
received  signal  honours  from  the  Crown.  They 
held  a Royal  Charter  3 and  as  Eugliahmen_  and 
Britons  they  viewed  it  as  a means  of  exercising 
tho  privileges  of  tho  Association,  without  any 
loss  of  independence.  Tho  fact  of  the  architects 
being  united  together  appeared  to  be  of  extreme 
value,  becanso  it  created  that  sense  of  dignity 
^Yhich  could  never  belong  to  any  individualwhen 
working  alone  in  his  studio  or  laboratory,  but 
which  elevated  him  whenhe  felt  himself  a member 
of  a great  organisation.  They  had  also  received 
from  the  Crown  another  additional  sign  of 
favour.  Every  year  a golden  medal  was  given 
to  some  person  who  had  done  good  service  to 
art,  and  it  had  generally  been  received  with 
gratitude  and  regarded  with  high  honour  3 but 
if  whispers  which  ho  had  heard  around  him 
had  any  truth  in  them,  bo  was  told  that  thero 
had  been  occasion  in  the  histoiy  of  that  sign  of 
favour  when,  with  tho  tender  sensibility  and 
delicacy  of  a genuine  artist,  that  favour  had 
been  declined.  There  had  been  those  who 
had  declined  peerages  5 hut  it  had  been  reserved 
to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to 
find  one  of  their  number  who  had  declined  to 
receive  the  Gold  Medal.  It  would  be  nnheoom- 
ing  as  an  amateur  in  art  to  offer  any  remarks 
upon  architecture  to  this  Association  3 but  be 
sometimes  thought  an  architect  in  some  measure 
was  a most  unfortunate  man.  A Royal  Acade- 
mician  sends  to  Burlington  House  a picture 
which,  at  the  time,  he  thinks  worthy  of  his 
fame,  but  ofwbicfli,  in  many  cases,  in  tho  course 
of  a few  years,  he  would  be  ashamed  ; but  if  a 
rising  architect  sends  in  a design,  which  is 
carried  out,  that  design  was  not,  generally 
speaking,  worthy  of  his  future  position.  He 
believed  that  the  architects  of  tho  present 
genei’ation  could  hold  their  own,  and  that 
those  who  might  criticise  the  works  which  had 
been  erected  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
would  be  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  a gi’eat 
advance  had  been  made.  Varied,  indeed,  wore 
the  wants  of  these  tuodorn  times,  and  this  Insti- 
tute had  enjoyed,  during  forty  years  of  corpo- 
rate existence,  a distinguished  roll  of  presidents  3 
hut  he  believed  there  never  was  one  whom  they 
could  boast  of  more  than  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent, Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott.  He  had  erected 
noble  structnres  of  which  Yorkshire  was  prond, 
and  he  had  also  contributed  to  the  splendour  of 
the  ancient  university  of  Edinburgh,  already 
rich  in  art.  ■ He  (the  speaker)  did  rejoice  that 
at  Cambridge,  also,  their  president  had  lately 
been  awarded  tho  highest  hoponrs  the  autho. 
rities  were  capable  of  giving  3 and  it  certainly 
was  a remarkable  circumstance  that  the  public 
orator  of  Cambridge  could  not  find  Latinity 
equal  to  the  occasion.  The  Institute  had  a presi- 
dent who  could  not  only  construct  new  buildings, 
but  restore  them,  and  he  had  done  much  to 
enrich  the  country  with  new  art-conceptions, 


and  had  been  the  means  of  preserving,  withne 
splendour,  many  of  those  noble  structures  whit 
the  hand  of  the  less  skilful  man  would  ha' 
destroyed  in  the  act  of  restoration.  In  conol 
sion,  he  would  ask  them  to  cordially  drii 
“Prosperity  to  tho  Institute,”  which  toast 
would  couple  with  the  name  of  Sir  Gilbe 
Scott. 

The  toast  having  been  drunk, 

Tho  President,  who  was  warmly  receivt 
after  thanking  them  for  the  way  in  which  th 
had  drunk  the  to.ast,  said  tli.at  as  regarded  t 
Institute,  he  felt  that  he  had  done  little  justi 
to  it  during  tho  past  session,  for  which  < 
ficiencies  ho  begged  most  sincerely  to  apolog 
to  the  members.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  liad  ss 
much  about  enlarging  tho  basis  of  the  Institu 
which  was  au  object  ho  (Sir  Gilbert)  had  t 
much  at  heart ; hut  at  this  moment  there  wa 
special  committee  for  considering  this  snbjl 
in  all  its  bearings  3 for  increasing  the  pecuuit 
resources,  and,  what  was  still  more  imports 
tho  breadth  of  membership  ; and  for  iiicreas- 
the  number  of  directions  in  which  the  usefuln 
of  the  Institute  would  be  applied.  It  would 
unbecoming  of  him,  as  lie  was  not  a membei 
that  committee,  to  suggest  any  subjects  for  tt 
consideration  3 but  he  earnestly  hoped  that  ti 
would  fully  appreciate  tho  importanco  of  t 
which  had  been  delegated  to  them,  and  thi 
that  they  had  the  usefulness,  or  the  reverse 
this  great  Institute  in  their  keeping  5 and  to 
committee  tho  members  looked  for  every  posa: 
suggestion  and  every  possible  arrangement  1 
contrivance  for  increasing  and  widening 
influence  of  the  Institute.  There  existed  bes 
this  Institute  a junior  Association,  called 
Architectural  Association,  which  was  doing  v 
good  work  indeed  5 and  he  earnestly  hoped  t 
whatever  they  were  doing,  they  would  extent 
the  senior  Institute  some  of  the  good  v? 
which  they  were  so  well  carrying  out.  It 
one  of  tho  duties  of  the  Institute  to  see  sft 
thing  about  the  training  of  architects.  Tl 
was  a vast  deal  of  both  good  and  bad  ur 
tcctnre  in  tho  present  day,  and  it  was  their  c 
to  perpetuate  what  was  gpod  and  to  abolish  n 
was  bad,  and  every  member  of  tho  Instil 
should  bo  BO  thoroughly  indootriuatecl,  1 
nothing  bud  slionld  bo  abroad,  and  that  wl 
was  good  should  increase  and  multiply  for 
glory  and  honour  of  the  ago  in  which  t 
lived.. 

.The  President,  in  proposing  “Tho  G ties' 
said  that  one  of  the  great  necessities  for  aiiC'i 
in  tho  architectural  profession  was  that 
architect  and  the  client  should  work  toge: 
almost  as  ono  being  5 for  the  architect  so  shrOC< 
himself  in  tho  master  of  the  profession  a 
refuse  to  unite  himself  to  tho  client  3 but  ai 
tects  sliould  work  with  their  clients  in  uni 
He  would  beg  to  couple  with  tho  toast  the  na 
of  Colonel  Sir  James  Hogg,  M.P.,,  and  Cap; 
Douglas  Gallon. 

Colonel  Hogg,  after  thanking  the  com]>anyi 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  responded  to' 
toast,  said  that  the  president  had  alluded  to 
position  which  be  had  the  honour  to  uplioldi  J 
had  always  an  earnest  desire  to  carry  outi 
most  kindly  and  friendly  relations  between.' 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Institute,  and  be  trur 
that  in  the  proposed  construction  of  the  t 
street  at  Charing  - cross,— which  would,., 
thought,  bo  an  increased  ornament  to  the  ma 
polig^ — they  would  still  continue  to  work  togek 
Ilis  friend,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  hadreferre' 
him  as  the  gentleman  who  had  brought! 
“ biggest  Bill  ” of  the  session  before  the  Hoi 
This  Bill  was  now  before  an  intelligent  c 
mittee  3 and  he  felt  quite  certain  that  t 
would  turn  ont  a very  good  Bill,  and  it  wi 
would  not  be  his  (tho  speaker’s)  fault  if  it  v 
not  an  Act  of  Parliament  before  the  end  of 

Captain  GHtonsaid  that  there  were  now  he 
erected  in  London  many  buildings  which  w( 
be  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  architect 
of  this  country  3 these  were  the  Courts 
Justice,  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  tl 
had  just  been  completed  by  the  IVesidea 
building, — the  Home  and  Colonial  Office. 

The  President  next  proposed  “The  Sister: 
Societies.”  In  doing  so,  he  said  that  in  all  d 
art  and  the  artist  had  been  disposed  to  assoc 
themselves  in  fraternities,  feeling  the  wan- 
association.  Coming  to  their  own  time,  dm 
the  whole  half  of  the  last  century  artists  vt 
yearning  earnestly  after  snch  association.  M 
attempts  were  made  at  forming  such  msoi 
ions,  which  had  at  last  culminated,  under  , 
fostering  hand  of  George  II.  and  Sir  Jos 
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[Reynolds,  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Since  that 
lime,  a number  of  societies  had  been  formed, 
j’hcy  had  not  acted  in  a spirit  of  rivalry,  but 
Ihe  very  reverse.  It  was  to  these  associations 
la  asked  those  present  to  wish  prosperity.  lie 
liras  alluding  more  particularly  to  painters  and 
I culptors,  and  particularly  painters.  Art  was  a 
lomprehcnsive  and  expansive  term,  and  it  was 
' enerally  the  practice  of  some  of  the  members, 

I nd  ho  wi-shed  it  was  more  so,  to  unite  in  their 
uildings  all  the  other  decorative  arts.  There 
/ere  impediments  in  the  way;  some  persons 
bjected  to  painting,  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
ities  objected  to  both  painting  and  sculpture, 
'ishing  the  temples  of  God  to  represent  only 
ne  art.  It  was  monstrous  to  think  that  the 
dmiglity,  having  endowed  llis  intelligent  crea- 
ares  with  the  powers  of  practising  architecture, 
ainting,  and  sculpture,  should  have  disallowed 
wo  of  them  to  be  exhibited  in  His  temples.  It 
i'as  to  bo  hoped  that  such  a base  superstition 
i'ould  soon  be  dispelled.  As  regarded  other 
uildings,  it  was  chiefly  motives  of  economy 
lat  prevented  the  uniting  of  the  sister  arts.  It 
'as  their  wish  to  unite  all  the  arts  under  the 
ead  of  architecture  as  one  delightful,  lovely 
imily  of  sisters,  trying  to  show  up  each  other’s 
irtnes  and  each  other’s  excellencies. 

Sir  .John  Gilbert,  in  the  name  of  his  brother 
aioters,  heartily  thanked  the  company  for  the 
ind  manner  in  which  they  had  responded  to 

10  toast.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  himself,  he 
sit  lery  great  pleasure  in  being  present  that 
veniug,  for  architecture  was  Ids  first  love  ; and 
'ben  a young  man,  it  was  his -anxious  desire 
ud  aspiration  to  become  an  architect,  and  he 
ad  devoted  some  considerable  time  to  the 
larning  of  the  art.  Thus  far  he  had  been  able 
I become  acquainted  with  all  that  interested 
le  architectural  world;  and  ho  took  great 
itercst  in  the  architectural  publications  of  the 

ay. 

rtProfessor  Kerr  proposed ' the  next  toast, 
Prosperity  to  the  Conference  of  Architects.” 
bis  Conference,  he  said,  must  now  be  regarded 
i an.  established  institution.  The  profession 
ad  becomo  a most  extended  and  a very  useful 
le  as  regarded  the  services  which  id  rendered 
) the  public  in  various  ways ; and  numbered 
ow  not  far  short  of  2,000  members.  The  Con- 
jrenca  of  Architects  was  a somewhat  difficult 
Qdertakiug.  It  was  found  desirable,  once  in 
very  Ijwo  year.'i,  to  convene  the  architects  from 

11  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  whether  mcm- 
ers  of  the  Institute  or  not.  In  the  course  of 
ho  Conference,  ho  would  toll  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
bat  they  had  known  what  to  avoid  as  well  as 
that  to  do.  They  had  not  taken  up  tho  qnes* 
ion  of  St.  Paul’s;  bub  if  they  had  done  so,  it 
fouKI  have  been  taken  in  a form  most  satis- 
liOtoiT  to  the  public.  If  there  was  one  member 
f their  number  more  than  another  in  whose 
rtistic  genius  they  had  confidence,  it  was 

.hat  of  Mr.  Burges;  and  ho  (Professor  Kerr) 
was  particularly  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
if  relieving  that  gentleman’s  mind  of  any  little 
juisgiviugs  which  he  might  have  had  on  account 
|ftho  newspaper  correspondence  on  the  subject. 
ii  an  augel  from  heaven  had  come  down  with  a 
ii)lau  for  St.  Paul’s,  it  would  have  met  with  pro* 
wisely  the  same  treatment  as  Mr.  Burges’s  plan 
Iliad.  Bo  that  as  it  might,  he  hoped  his  friend 
iiV'Ould  come  out  of  the  afiUir  triumphantly  in  the 
.|!Dd.  Another  question  the  Conferouco  had  not 
:|^en  up  was  tho  Metropolitan  Buildings  Bill, 
l^lio  Institute  had  actually  appeared  as  an  oppo- 
,.ient  of  that  measure  before  tho  Select  Com- 
([aittco ; but  he  thought  that  it  was  agreed  on  all 
jands  that  the  Bill  was  a harmless  one.  Another 
jubject,  which  was  not  taken  up,  was  the 
peatiou  of  what  ought  to  bo  done  when  a 
l^jld  medal  was  respectfully  declined.  Had 

they  taken  up  this  matter,  it  must  have  led  to 
inpleasaiitness.  They  were  prepared  for  very 
©nsidcrable  licence  of  imagination  on  the  part 
',|f  tho  gentleman  on  whom  the  honour  was  con- 
:lerred  ; and  they  wore  also  prepared  to  find  that 
ifentleman,  with  reasons  of  his  own,  venturing, 
ivith  an  amount  of  moral  courage  which  he  had 
ilisplayed  on  many  occasions, — venturing,  pro- 
'lably  against  his  own  interest  and  his  popularity, 
jO  intimate  an  objection  which  at  the  moment 
ptiBb  not  appear  objectionable.  Xo  doubt,  in 
'!-he  course  of  time  some  explanation  would  be 
lortbconiing,  which,  if  not  satisfactory  to  them, 
jvould  bo  most  profoundly  satisfactory  to  himself. 
The  Conference  had  treated  of  the  reaction  of 
asto  which  had  taken  place  in  architectural 
leaign,  and  had  carefully  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
Uou  that  the  transfer  of  their  homage  as  a great 
frtistio  body,  from  the  later  English  Gothic  to  the 
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style  of  Queen  Anne  was  now  a mystery  which 
at  the  present  moment  they  could  not  entirely 
solve.  They  had  also  been  most  anxiously  con- 
sidering  the  difficulty  as  to  the  means  of  the 
education  of  the  architect,  not  so  miich  the 
elementary  as  the  higher  education  of  the  archi- 
tect ; and  ho  thought  that  they  had  compelled 
each  other  to  perceive  that  tliere  lay  beyond 
“the  three  Rs”  of  architecture  and  construction 
a much  more  elevated  sphere,  which  it  was 
extremely  necessary  and  absolutely  essential  in 
such  an  age  as  tho  present,  that  the  profession 
should  maintain  beforea  public  like  theirs  with  the 
utmost  possible  anxiety.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  architects  of  England  '‘should  educate  them- 
selves  long  after  many  of  them  thought  it  was 
time  to  liave  done  learning,  and  to  extend  their 
acquisitions  into  those  fields  which  at  the  present 
time  were  occupied  by  collateral  architects  and 
constructors,  so  that  they  migllt  bo  possessed  of 
artistic  and  constructive  powers  of  the  highest 
character. 

Mr.  Hino,  Nottingham,  in  responding,  re- 
marked  that  the  provincial  architects  very  much 
appreciated  what  the  Conference  did  for  them, 
and  thought  it  was  of  great  benefit  to  both  town 
and  country  architects.  He  stated,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  country  brethren,  that  a Con- 
ference  held  every  two  years  in  the  first  city  in 
the  world  was  not  enough,  and  suggested  that 
something  moi-e  should  be  done.  He  ventured 
to  say  that  if  the  Institute  held  Conferences  at 
largo  towns  in  the  country,  as  did  other 
societies,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit;  and  on 
behalf  of  provincial  societies,  ho  was  sure  the 
Institute  would  be  well  received. 

Mr.  Hansard  then  proposed  the  health  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  different  committees  connected 
with  tho  Conference. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlabe,  in  reply,  said  that  it 
was  gratifying  to  see  there  assembled  srich  a 
number  of  the  profession  who  had  followed  an 
art  which  chronicled  the  history  of  past  ages  and 
which  was  equally  ready  to  record  that  of  the 
present.  All  would  feel  pleased  that  the 
Institute,  as  a representative  body,  was  never 
more  powerful,  more  prosperous,  or  more 
popular  than  now, 

Tlie  President,  beforotlismissingtbo  assembly, 
apologised  to  the  Conference  for  -not  having 
taken  his  place  at  their  meetings.  He  hoped 
that  they  would  excuse  his  absence ; and  ho 
expressed  his  hearty  sympathy  with  its  objects  ; 
and  trusted  that  its  efforts  would  not  be  limited 
to  tho  question  of  elementary  education. 


ALTERATION  AND  ADAPTATION  OF 
BUILDINGS  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

Mr.  Matthew  Tiiompso.v,  architect,  and  Mr. 
Dunu  have  just  completed  au  adaptation  of 
buildings  improving  the  appearance  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyue,  as  well  as  utilising  ground  space. 
The  property  is  a large  bailding  situate  in 
Newgate-street,  lately  occupied  by  wholesale 
chemists  and  oilmen,  and  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Stephenson  & Sons,  veterinary  surgeons  and 
livery-stable  keepers.  The  bailding  is  a largo 
square  block  of  four  stories,  in  addition  to  tho 
basement ; and,  having  been  built  for  an  entirely 
different  purpose,  it  has  required  considerable 
alterations.  Aceommpdation  has  been  prepared 
for  horses  not  merely  in  tho  basement  and 
ground-floor,  but  also  in  tho  upper  stories  of 
the  building.  Ranges  of  stables  have  been  con- 
structed on  every  floor  of  the  building,  and  access 
can  be  obtained  very  easily  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  by  a gangway  or  passage,  leading  from 
one  story  to  another,  at  eo  easy  a gradient  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  or  clanger,  it  appears,  in 
riding  even  a hunter  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; 
and  the  stalls  and  loose-boxes  are  planned  and 
arranged  with  every  consideration  for  ventilation 
and  cleanliness.  'The  basement-floor  has  been 
fitted  up  with  stabling  suitable  for  pntting  up  the 
horses  of  farmers  and  others  who  come  into 
town  from  the  coitntry  on  two  or  three  days  of 
the  week  to  attend  the  markets,  and  who  require 
their  horses  stabled  for  two  or  three  hours 
during  the  day.  Of  these  stables  there  are  two 
long  double  ranges,  capable  of  receiving  some 
thirty  horses.  The  gronud-fioor  is  occupied  by  the 
ofiice,  surgery,  stalls,  and  boxes  for  Mr.  Stephen- 
son’s  private  horses.  Ascending  by  means  of  the 
gangway,  which  is  situated  within  the  building  on 
the  south-east  side,  the  first- floor  is  reached,  which 
contains  a dozen  boxes  and  stalls  ranged  round 
the  walls,  and  constructed  of  metal  and  timber 
work  of  ornamental  and  useful  design.  The 
fetalis  and  boxes  are  roomy  and  airy ; and  the 
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space  has  been  utilised  by  the  adoption  of  the 
manger  manufactured  by  Musgrave  & Co.,  of 
metal,  cased  with  enamel.  The  floor  is  of  con- 
crete. There  are  two  other  floors  above,  both  of 
them  laid  out  in  a similar  manner.  The  story 
next  the  roof  is  occupied  by  stores  of  hay  and 
corn. 


TROT. 

Dr.  Schliemann  states  that  he  has  discovered 
the  site  of  Troy,  and  among  its  ruins  the  oiiraQ 
ajxipiicvTrtWoi'  of  Homer.  IIo  says  he  has 
discovered  abundant  proofs  that  there  a city 
was  built  and.  perished.  The  doctor  has  also 
discovered  mill-stones,  stone  hammers,  flint 
saws,  &c.  It  now  appears  that  there  was  once 
au  Ilium  of  authentic  history;  but  it  was  not 
on  that  Ilium  that  the  traditions  composing  the 
“ Iliad”  had  their  foundation.  Hissarlik,  where 
Dr.  Schliemann  has  discovered  so  much,  is  all 
that  now  remains  of  that  ancient  city, — now 
proved  to  be  of  Pelasgic  style.  Every  reader  of 
Roman  history  knows  that  when  Rome  was 
founded,  tho  coasts  of  Italy  were  studded  with 
cities  cognate  to  those  of  Greece,  all  of  which 
belonged  to  that  ancient  stock  called  Pelasgiau. 
The  cup  that  the  explorer  has  discovered  could 
never  have  been  of  the  same  city  as  the  stone 
hammers.  We  also  know  that  long  before  and 
after  Rome’s  foundation  cities  sent  out  colonies; 
and  it  was  one  of  these  colonies  led  to  the  great 
Samnite  war  with  Rome  ; therefore  it  is  nob 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some  Greek  colony 
was  founded  on  the  place  whei-e  now  stands 
Hissarlik,  and  that  to  that  colony  the  dirras 
n/^ipiKV7re\\ov  mentioned  by  tho  doctor  belonged. 
That  this  cup  was  used  in  Greece  is  shown  by  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  (H.A.  9.  40),  where  he  de- 
scribes the  cells  of  bees  to  belike  o/j^ikvttsWu  : 
hence  it  follows  that  a Greek  colony  was  founded 
on  tho  very  spot  where  the  doctor  has  made  tho 
discoveries. 

But,  stop,  he  has  found  stone  hammers.  Now 
these  point  to  a barbarous  age,  as  may  be  seen 
in  early  Scottish  history,  which  proves  that,  at 
that  early  period,  all  nations  were  equally  bar- 
barous, except  the  Greeks  and  some  others.*  It 
seems  that  the  Trojans  used  wood  for  war,  for 
Homer  says  {[lias,  iv.,  47)  : — “The  day  will 
come  . . . when  Priam  and  the  people  of  Priam 
of  the  good  ashen  spear  will  perish.”  Hoi’o  ho 
states  that  the  spears  were  of  ash — a very  primi- 
tive weapon  indeed.  But  it  also  appears  that 
the  Trojans  were  possessed  of  ships  (for 
.il^neas  sailed  away  in  one),  which  indicates  a 
more  advanced  state  of  civilisation.  Here  are 
two  very  doubtful  statements  : the  former  would 
seem  to  favour  the  stone  hammers,  the  latter 
the  golden  cup.  The  explorer  has  found  remains 
pointing  to  ages  entirely  difl’ereut — the  one  bar- 
barous, the  other  civilised  : hence  we  may  sup- 
pose that  two  cities  did  exist  on  that  spot, 
neither  of  which  would  exactly  correspond  to 
Homer’s  Troy.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable 
that  Homer  took  his  description  from  anotJter 
city,  be  it  what  it  may.  He  calls  the  citadel 
Pergamos  ; the  citadel  of  Athens  was  called  the 
Acropolis  (from  axpop  . TniAi^-),  meaning  “ the 
higher  city,”  hence  “ a citadel,”  akin  to  Per- 
gamus,  which  is  itself  akin  to  Trvpyos,  a tower. 
Compare  with  these  the  German  B-urg,  old 
German  P-urg,  English  burgh  and  borough,  and 
all  of  these  are  akin  to  berg,  ftieaning  a “hill.” 
However,  Hissarlik  may  be  a hard-contested 
battle-field  among  the  distinguished  men  of  our 
own  and  other  countries.  T.  A.  M. 


OFFICIAL  LONGEVITY. 

0-v  Wednesday  last,  the  ^-Ith  instant,  100 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  tho 
first  Metropolitaa  Building  Act,  tho  well, 
known  statute,  14  Geo.  III.,  cap.  78.  Under 
that  Act  district  surveyors  were  first  appointed; 
and,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  during  the  whole 
snbsequent  period  no  death- vacancy  has  occurred 
either  in  the  district  of  St.  Pancras  or  Padding- 
ton. The  statute  referred  to  was  in  great 
measure  drawn  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  the  archi- 
tect  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Since  its  passing 
it  has  been  twice  “amended,”  and  even  now  a 
fourth  Act  is  undergoing  the  pangs  of  Parlia- 
mentary labour,  and  seems  to  give  rise  already 
to  numerous  objections.  The  original  appoint, 
ment  of  district  surveyors  was  in  the  gife  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  most  successful  candidates 
obtained  districts  in  the  City  and  othor  localities 
lying  in  or  about  the  centre  of  the  metropolis 

•See  Mackenzie's  History  of  Scotland,  under  “Un- 
written History,  and  How  to  Read  it.” 
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the  remoter  districts  at  that  time  being  quite 
despised.  Mr.  John  Crunden,  the  last  candidate 
on  the  list,  was,  in  June,  1774,  appointed  to 
the  districts  of  St.  Pancras,  Paddington,  and  i 
Chelsea,  then  villages,  supposed  to  be  to  the  j 
district  surveyor  ofthe  value  of  about  20J.  a year  ' 
each;  and  in  the  year  1824,  when  at  the  age  of  ■ 
eighty-four  he  vacated  these  offices,  although  he 
lived  ten  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Uenry  Baker  ! 
and  Mr.  George  Gutch  were  respectively  ap-  I 
pointed  to  St.  Pancras  and  Paddington.  Those  | 
gentlemen  are  still  fulfilling  the  duties.  Mr.  , 
Baker  was  elected  to  the  office  at  the  early  age 
of  22,  so  that  he,  after  entering  bis  50th  year’s  ; 
service,  has  reached  the  age  of  72,  whilst  Mr. , 
Gutch  is,  we  believe,  upwards  of  80.  May  both  < 
these  gentlemen  eventually  eclipse  in  longevity  ; 
their  predecessor,  Mr.  Crunden  ! Both  having 
been  intimate  with  him,  their  joint  memories  . 
united  to  his  may,  in  effect,  be  said  to  go  back 
to  the  origin  of  the  Act,  a century  ago.  ! 

Recently,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Oke,  chief  clerk  , 
in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court,  it  was  deemed  worthy 
of  record  that  a vacancy  had  only  occurred 
two  or  three  times  in  fifty  years.  Similarly,  we 
consider  that  but  one  vacancy  (and  that  not  by 
death)  in  a hundred  years  in  the  district  sur- 
veyorships  above  alluded  to,  is  a no  less  remark- 
able circumstance,  and  one  speaking  well  for  the 
hygiene  of  the  profession  as  well  as  for  the  habits 
and  mode  of  life  of  its  members. 


FR03I  SCOTLAND. 

Stained  Glass. — An  influential  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  supervise  the  substitution  of 
stained  for  the  present  plain  windows  in  St. 
Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  with  a view  to 
making  the  restoration  of  the  choir  of  the 
building  as  complete  as  possible.  It  being 
likely  that  the  whole  of  the  cathedral  will 
ultimately  be  opened  up  similar  to  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  the  committee  have  earnestly  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  the  stained  glass,  and 
have  sketched  out  a plan  to  which  all  donors  of 
memorial  windows  will  be  required  to  conform. 


The  inharmonious  and  incongruous  effect  which  ;270Z.  to  1,150?.,  the  windows  of  medium 
would  have  resulted  from  allowing  every  donor  ' costing  from  337?.  to  352?.  Already  an  offer  hi 
to  follow  his  individual  taste  may  thus  be  been  accepted  to  fill  up  one  window. 


avoided.  The  committee  has  settled  upon  a ' Increased  Value  of  Property  in  Leith. — Th 


scries  of  Scripture  subjects  from  the  Old  and  value  of  houses  and  lands  has  been  rapid! 
New  Testament,  each  window  to  have  its  special  increasing  in  Leith.  Ground  suitable  for  leasiti 
subject  and  no  other.  Nothing  is  to  be  admitted  


of  q merely  legendary  character;  neither  will 
obtrusive  heraldic  devices  be  allowed.  The 
committee  has  been  called  upon  to  consider  two 


is  worth  five  times  more  than  it  was  eight  or  tr' 
years  ago.  Land  which  then  could  be  leased  fl| 
20?.  per  acre,  readily  brings  100?.  and  upwar.i 
at  the  present  time  ; and  even  at  the  high  prio; 


points  in  connexion  with  the  subject, — the  era  ^ of  land,  building  operations  are  both  numeroj 
ofthe  building  and  the  shape  of  the  windows,  and  extensive.  In  Prince  Regent-street  aloh^ 
The  building  is  substantially  of  the  fifteenth  new  dwelling-houses  which  will  (»st  betwenj 
century,  although  there  are  fragments  of  an  17,000?.  and  18,000?.  are  being  erectci 
earlier  date.  The  windows  pat  in  at  the  renova-  Altogether,  upwards  of  200  dwelling-honsi 
tion  of  the  outer  walls  forty  years  ago  are  of  have  beeu  built  in  Leith  during  the  past  year.i^ 
the  Flamboyant  style,  and  therefore  in  keeping ! A Church  Building  at  a Standstill. — At  t:, 
with  the  century  named.  The  windows  are  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  la- 
divided  across  about  half  way  up  by  transoms,  | week,  an  interesting  discussion  took  place  J 
which,  although  they  may  not  be  perhaps  in  > reference  to  the  completion  of  the  Tri^ 
the  purest  taste,  would  involve  a large  expense  | College  Church,  which  it  was  decided  some  tirr 
I were  they  removed.  Apart  from  this,  however,  sioce  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Tov.- 
the  transoms  will  serve  a certain  artistic  end  by 
allowing  the  iotroduotiou  of  more  than  one 
subject.  According  to  the  plan  approved  of  by 
' the  committee,  each  window  will  contain  four 
I subjects,  viz.,  one  stretching  across  the  three 
upper  lights,  and  one  occupying  each  of  the  three 
lower  lights.  Limited  meanwhile  to  the  choir, 
the  committee  has  followed  the  usual  arrange- 
j ment  of  devoting  the  windows  in  that  part  of 
! the  structure  to  New  Testament  subjects.  The 
series  of  Old  Testament  history  will  commence 


Council  was  bound  to  erect  at  a certain  expend 
ture.  The  Law  Committee  reported  to  t 
Council  that  the  cost  of  the  church  was  not ' 
exceed  7,000?.,  but  instead  of  the  church  bei:! 
built  according  to  this  plan,  it  had  been  erect.i 
according  to  other  plans,  and  the  cost  already  il 
earned  for  completing  the  church  was  about  70 1 
in  excess  of  the  7,000?.  In  its  present  unfortunaj 
state  the  church  was  suffering  damage,  a 
ought  to  be  completed  without  delay.  Th' 
recommended  that  the  Council  authorise  tl  ’ 


in  the  south  transept.  The  committee  have  been  to  be  done,  and  the  balance  of  the  700?.  to  + 
' 1 consultation  with  Sir  J.  Noel  Baton  and  Mr. ; charged  against  the  City’s  proper  revenue.  Tl 


: Hardman  as  to  the  style  to  be  adopted,  and  they  | proposal  met  with  some  opposition,  but  the 
I have  decided  that  the  designs  to  be  admitted ; who  brought  it  forward  stated  that  the  “ beau: 


shall  be  simple  and  unostentatious, — not  glarin; 
or  distracting  the  eye,  but  with  delicate  light 


ful  and  ornamental  church  ” was  going  i 
wreck  and  ruin,”  and  ” the  Coanoil  were  losil 


and  shade,  well-drawn  figures,  and  a sparing  but ! a great  part  of  the  7,000?.  they  had  expendec 
effective  use  of  colours.  All  this  will  be  in  The  opposition  was  based  on  the  fact  that  t 


accordance  with  the  era  ofthe  building,  and  agree- ' estimate  had  been  exceeded,  and  that  the  ce 

‘ gregation  themselves  ought  to  meet 


: ably  to  the  rules  of  art.  Each  design  will  have  .n.-o — o-- 

' to  be  submitted  to  the  committee.  Every  donor  I deficiency.  Ultimately,  it  was  decided  by. 
of  a window  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  whole  ^ small  majority,’ to  pay  the  700?.  and  proceed  wi 
expense  to  be  incurred,  which  will  range  from  the  work.  ! 
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SANITARY  EXHIBITION.  GLASGOW. 

The  third  Exbibitioa  of  Sanitary,  Educational, 
ind  Domestic  Appliances  in  connexion  -with  the 
social  Science  Congress  will  take  place  from  the 
iOthof  September  to  the  10th  of  October  next, 
n the  Drill  Hall,  Burnbank,  Glasgow.  The 
incces.s  which  attended  the  two  previons  exhi- 
htions,  viz.,  at  Leeds  in  1871,  and  Norwich  last 
'ear,  encourages  the  managing  committee  to 
ook  forward  to  a very  large  and  valuable  dis- 
)lay  of  scientific  and  useful  appliances  coming 
vitbin  the  reach  of  its  operations.  The  object 
if  the  Exhibition  is  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
be  public  generally,  and  particularly  those  who 
ire  interested  in  social,  sanitary,  and  educational 
[uestions,  the  latest  scientific  appliances  for 
mproving  the  public  health  and  promoting 
ducation.  These  will  bo  classified  under  the 
oUowing  beads: — 1.  Warming,  ventilation,  and 
ighting.  2.  Cooking  and  domestic  appliances 
nd  economic  apparatus.  3.  Sanitary  archi- 
eotnrc  and  appliances,  for  outward  and  interior 
mameiitation.  4.  Sanitary  engineering  and 
iainfectants.  5.  Food  and  clothing;  and  6. 
lohool  furniture  and  educational  apparatus, 
oraprisiiig  models,  aud  plans  of  school 
uildings. 


THE  COVENTRY  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 
The  ceremony  of  formally  opening  the  new 
(fpernice  works  at  Whitley,  erected  by  the 
|fenera!  Sewage  and  Manure  Company,  Limited, 
)r  -the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  whole 
the  Coventry  sewage,  took  place,  as  wo 
avo  already  mentioned,  in  the  presence  of  a 
BSEtber  of  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  success 
f the  undertaking.  The  works  are  now  com- 
tote,  and  in  .working  order.  The  sewage  of 
•rontry  amounts  to  nearly  two  million  g^lons 
er  day,  aud  the  purified  water  is  returned  to 
16  river,  the  organic  matter  which  had  so  re- 
mtly  fouled  it  being  retained  for  use  as  an 
jriealtural  manure.  The  process  employed  is 
lat  known  as  the  Anderson  process, — one 
hid),  after  many  years  of  scientific  investiga- 
m,  was  discovered  and  patented  by  Dr. 
^dersoii,  of  Coventry.  The  defecating  agents 
(Ivitriol,  alumina,  and  lime  ; and  Dr.  Anderson 
aims  for  the  process  tho  special  merits  of  sim- 
icity  and  inexpensivencss.  Tho  process  has 
sen  in  operation  for  nearly  two  years  at  Nun- 
itoii,  wbero  the  General  Sewage  and  Manure 
jmpany  lias,  through  that  period,  conducted 
any  experiments  in  reference  to  tho  punfication 
' rivers,  .and  disposal  aud  utilisation  of  town 
wage.  The  first  block  of  buildings  entered  at 
6 new  works  is  termed  tho  chemical  and  ex- 
actor works.  The  sewage  passes  through  this 
ock  of  buildings,  entering  it  at  the  extractor 
lamber,  a largo  room  containing  two  of  Mr. 
ddwin  Latham’s  sewage  extractors.  These  are 
rge  wheels,  measuring  16  fc.  iu  diameter,  aud, 
volving  slowly.  They  are  used  for  the  purpose 
straining  the  sewage,  by  which  process  the 
liolo  of  the  grosser  parbioles  in  mechanical  sus- 
nsion  are  to  be  separated  from  it.  The  machine 
ipear.'  to  be  self-cleansing,  aud  delivers'  the 
lid  substances  at  a point  from  which  they  are 
sUy  removed,  and,  being  dried,  converted  into 
annre.  The  next  process  is  that  of  mixing  tho 
emicals  with  the  sewage,  tlie  whole  of  which 
Bcconiplished  by  mechanical  contrivances, 
lere  are  four  large  circular  chemical  tanks, 
ch  provided  with  an  agitator  aud  other  means 
r prep.m-ing  the  alumina  solution,  which  is  run 
to  the  sewage  by  means  of  earthenware  cocks, 
le  sewage  is  then  stirred  by  an  agitator  in  a 
irring  well,  and  passes  away  to  another  block 
builUings  called  the  alkali-works  and  drying- 
usee.  Tho  first  block  is  also  provided  with 
xchinery  and  appliances  for  the  manufacture 
tho  necessary  chemicals  used  on  the  premises, 

S'.,  clod  stores,  drying-rooms,  mill,  and  mixer, 

.;  and  the  engine-room  contains  a lO-borso 
wer  portable  engine,  which  drives  the  whole 
j the  machinery  in  that  portion  of  the  works, 

11  well  as  a li-horse  power  boiler,  to  afford 
l^iam  for  chemical  purposes. 

At  a distance  of  about  thirty  or  forty  yards 
li  another  large  block  of  buildings,  containing 
iiree  separate  large  rooms,  that  in  the  centre 
Jing  tho  liraeworks,  and  tliose  on  either  side 
13  drying-vooms.  The  limeworks  contain  lime- 
I iks,  two  of  them  circular,  and  filled  with 
nitators  for  the  preparation  of  milk  of  lime,  aud 
iiparatus  for  running  it  into  the  sewage  iu  such 
’^antity  as  may  be  requifed;  a stirring  well, 
Nivided  with  an  agitatbr,  is  also  found  in  this 
i|Jin,  and  it  contains  another  10- horse-power 


engine  for  driving  the  whole  of  the  naachinery 
in  this  block  of  buildings.  The  sewage,  now 
chemically  treated,  enters  the  precipitating 
tanks  (of  which  there  are  four,  each  containing 
250,000  gallons),  at  one  end  in  a black  and  filthy 
condition,  and  the  clear  water  flows  over  a weir 
at  the  other  end,  transparent  as  spring-water. 
Tho  precipitate  is  lifted  by  means  of  elevators 
into  wooden  tanks,  descending  therefrom  by 
gravitation  into  Milburn’s  patent  drying-ma- 
chines.  The  precipitate  is  kept  constantly  in  a 
state  of  motion  while  being  dried,  and  is  also 
pushed  gradually  from  tho  end  at  which  it  enters 
to  the  ocher  end,  where  it  falls  out  of  the 
machine  in  the  form  of  a dry  powder,  worth 
60s.  to  TOs.  per  ton.  This  completes  the  pi*o- 
cess.  Tho  buildings  occupy  about  two  acres  of 
land. 


A NEW  JOINT. 

A JlETlfOD  for  making  joints  to  unite  tho  sides 
of  boxes  and  other  matters  has  been  recently 
patented  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Beaufort,  in  England, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  through 
the  agency  of  Messrs.  L.  do  Fontaiuemoreau 
& Co.  Tho  joint  is  made  with  great  speed  and 
with  little  labour. 

Tho  two  pieces  of  wood  to  bo  fastened 
together  are  first  mitred  in  tho  usual  manner, 
and  a hole  is  then  drilled  (preferably  by  a drill- 
ing machine)  vertically  in  each  piece,  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  at  a short  distance  from  the 


ftc./ . 


mitred  edge  as  seen  in  Fig.  1.  A channel  or 
groove  is  then  cut  by  a circular  saw  or  other- 
wise, from  the  mitred  edge  to  the  drilled  hole. 
This  channel  is  of  a less  width  than  the  diameter 
of  the  hole,  and  may  be  cut  either  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  the  piece  of  wood,  as  in  Fig.  2,  or 
at  right  angles  to  the  mitre,  as  in  Fig.  3,  so  that 
when  the  two  pieces  are  put  together  a 
continuous  channel  shall  be  formed  between  the 
two  holes,  as  seen  in  Figs.  4 and  5.  The  two 
pieces  are  then  held  tightly  together,  and  a key 
is  formed  by  running  metal,  such  as  lead  or 
“fusible  metal,”  iu  tho  molten  state  into' the 
channel;  by  this  means,  tho  key,  which  is  to 
bind  the  two  pieces  together,  is  cast  in  the 
place  which  it  is  to  occupy.  The  key  may  also 
be  made  separately,  of  solid  metal,  as  seen  in 
Figs.  6 and  7,  and  driven  home  into  the  prepared 
channel.  The  invention  is  likely  to  be  useful. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  BUNYAN 
STATUE. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford’s  fino  statue  has,  by 
Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  been  publicly  unveiled  on 
St.  Feter’s-greeu.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Boehm’s 
bronze  figure  was  modelled  from  a contemporary 
painting  by  Sadler,  iu  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clive.  The  figure  is  9 ft.  high,  and  contains 
about  two  tons  of  bronze.  On  the  pedestal  are 
scenes  in  relief  from  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 
The  front  represents  the  termination  of  the 
fight  with  Apollyon,  and  on  the  sides  are  the 
meeting  of  Christian  with  Evangelist,  and  tho 
burdened  Pilgrim’s  release  from  his  load,  and 
interview  with  tho  angelic  messengers.  At  the 


back  of  the  pedestal  the  following  words  are 
inscribed: — “It  had  eyes  lifted  up  to  iJeaven  ; 
the  best  of  books  in  his  hand ; the  law  of  truth 
was  written  on  his  lips.  It  stood  as  if  it  pleaded 
with  men.”  He  wears  the  broad  collar  and 
general  costume  of  the  Puritans  of  bis  day. 

In  the  Com  Exchange  there  were  several 
relics  e.xhibited, — Banyan’s  will,  found  in  his 
cottage  at  Elstow,  yellow  with  age,  dated 
December  23rd,  1685,  and  with  .signature  dis- 
tinct; a page  of  a church  record,  written  by 
Banyan  himself  ; an  old-fashioned  pint  mug,  used 
by  Banyan  while  a prisoner;  the  walking-stick 
which  accompanied  him  iu  his  itinerations;  and 
other  relics. 

Banyan’s  cottage  at  Elstow  has  been  restored  ; 
but  original  portions  of  the  building  still  remain, 
and  in  the  vestry  of  Banyan’s  place  of  worship  in 
Bedford  the  veritablo  armchair  in  which  “ Bishop 
Bunyon,”  as  the  Bedfordshire  people  learned  to 
designate  him,  sat.  Not  a vestige  of  the  prison 
to  which  ttie  little  blind  girl  used  to  go  for  the 
laces  which  her  father  wove  remains  ; aud  thero 
is,  even  in'  Bedford,  as  wo  well  remember  to 
have  found  when  some  years  ago  wo  personally 
inquired  into  tho  subject,  doubt  as  to  which  was 
the  actual  prison  where  Bunyan  wrote  aud 
dreamed. 


TUE  FEVER  ATTACK  AT  CAIUS  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  tho  Medical 
Department  of  tho  Local  Government  Board,  on 
thU  subject,  is  before  us. 

Reviewing,  judicially,  the  whole  history,  both 
the  facts  of  the  outbreak,  and  all  suggested 
explanations  of  them,  he  is  disposed  to  think 
tho  introduction  of  the  fever,  and  the  phenomena 
that  were  special  about  it — in  fact,  for  Caius 
College,  i/ie  muse  of  the  outbreak — hnslainin 
contamination  of  aparticular  section  of  the  colleje 
ivatci'  service: — 

“ I would  not,"  lie  says,  “ he  understood  to  niRrm  that 
every  ease,  eveu  of  thono  in  Tree-court,  was  directly  duo 
to  that  oce  cause  und  to  no  other;  but  it  would  bo  safe  to 
presume  this,  I think,  for  the  ^'reat  majority  of  the 
attacks.  The  apparent  inadequacy  of  a causo  ao  small 
and  occult  to  explain  sucli  a lar;;e  and  cryiiic  niisfortuuo 
will  bo  to  some  people,  I sbould  siippo.se,  ahindrunceto 
an  acceptance  of  this  jiid^ineiit.  But  in  the  pulhology  of 
enteric  fever  and  similar  diseases  we  know  that  a very 
minute  quantity  of  infections  matter  can,  under  fjvourablo 
circumstances  of  distribution,  produce  very  large  and 
intense  results.  And,  moreover,  the  present  case  does 
not  stand  alone  as  au  instance  of  the  spread  of  onterio 
lever  by  means  of  a so-called  constant  water-supply  that 
ill  practice  has  iuterinissious  in  its  service." 

At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Cambridge,  he  found 
that  means  of  ventilation,  apparently  efficient 
and  safe,  were  being  applied  to  all  the  college 
drains,  and  that  ati  minor  liuzardous  or  sus- 
picious conditions  which  had  fallen  under  notice 
were  being  actively  remedied.  And  now  struc- 
tural clianges  have  been  made  by  which,  in 
every  part  of  tho  college,  it  will  in  future  bo 
impossible  for  any  drinking-water  to  become 
impregnated  by  sewer-air  in  the  way  iu  which 
it  is  judged  to  have  been  impregnated  last  year. 
Special  cisterns  or  service-boxes  are  being  put 
to  every  water-closet  wherft  they  were  before 
wanting,  so  that  no  closet  will  henceforth  be 
supplied  from  any  drinking-water  pipe,  and 
therefore  there  cannot  henceforth  bo  any  suction 
from  any  closet  into  any  sneh  pipe.  After  a 
very  minute  examination  of  the,  college,  no  other 
precaution  suggested  itself  as  being  required. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

London. — Tho  opening  of  London  Fields  Boai'd 
School  took  place  on  the  8th  iust.  The  school 
is  in  Wesb-etreet,  on  the  south  side  of  London 
Fields,  Hackney.  At  the  opening  there  was  even 
a larger  number  of  children  in  attendance  than 
accommodation  was  provided  for.  The  new 
school,  which  is  built  like  the  others  already 
completed,  aud  a view  of  which  was  given  by  us 
from  Mr.  Robsou  the  architect’s  book,  on  the  30ch 
ult.,  stands  on  a space  of  ground  containing  10,296 
square  feet  (purchased  for  l,452L),and  has  been 
built  by  Mr.  Eimor,  of  the  Commercial-road,  at 
a cost  of  7,1721.,  op  61.  7s.  lOd.  per  head,  not 
including  tho  cost  of  site.  It  will  accommodate 
in  all  1,122  children,  viz.,  313  hoys,  359  girls, 
and  420  infants.  Adjoining  the  sebool-room  is  a 
large  playground,  partly  covered  iu,  for  tho 
recreation  of  the  giria  and  infants,  it  bein"  con. 
aidered  that  the  London  Fields,  in  front,  is 
sufiicient  accommodation  for  the  boys.  In  tho 
evening  a crowded  meeting  was  held  iu  the 
playground,  presided  over  by  Mr.  B.  Lucraft, 
member  of  the  London  School  Bo.ard,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  said  he  wished  tho  meet- 
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ing  to  npderstand  that  the  School  Board  Schools 
were  not  erected  alone  for  the  poor  and  neglected, 
bat  for  all  classes,  and  every  one  had  a right  to 
send  his  child  to  this  place  for  edncation.  The 
belief  in  special  schools  no  longer  existed,  and 
now  it  was  advisable  to  do  away  with  class 
schools.  All  children  were  born  on  an  equality, 
and  the  education  given  at  these  schools  would 
tend  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  maxim.  The 
desire  of  the  Legislature  was  to  raise  the 
standard  of  edncation  throughout  the  country  ; 
but  in  doing  so  there  was  nodesiretointerfere  with 
the  religions  prejudices  of  parents,  and  therefore 
a clause  had  been  wisely  introduced  leaving  it 
optional  with  the  parents  whether  their  children 

should  even  be  permitted  to  read  the  Bible. 

The  new  Board  schools  in  Central-street,  St. 
Luke’s, — one  of  the  densest  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, — have  been  opened  by  Sir  Charles  Eeed, 
chairman  of  the  Board.  The  site  of  the  new 
schools  contains  scarcely  10,000  square  feet  of 
land,  but  the  great  cost  of  ground,  about  4,2821., 
formed  a prohibition  against  obtaining  more. 
The  building  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  G.  S. 
Pritchard,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Robson, 
the  architect  to  the  Board,  at  a cost  of  5,9191., 
or  71.  Os.  9d.  per  head,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  land.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  255 
boys,  24S  girls,  and  338  infants,  or  a total  of 
811  children  ; and  there  are  in  addition  a 
tejushers’  room,  a drawing-class  room,  and  a 
caretaker’s  house,  besides  an  enclosed  internal 

playground  for  the  use  of  the  infants. The 

com mitteehavingreceived tenders  forthe  erection 
of  a school  to  provide  accommodation  for  815 
children  on  the  site  in  Chatham-gardens,  Hack- 
ney,  the  list  of  which  wo  gave  on  the  13th  inst., 
ircommended  the  acceptance  of  the  lowest  tender, 
that  of  Mr.  Adin  Sheffield,  of  9S,  East  India-road, 
Poplar,  E.,  amounting  to  5,9S4Z.  Cost  of  site, 
2,080Z.  133. ; cost  of  building,  71.  6s.  lOd.  per 
head.  After  some  discussion,  the  report  was 
adopted  by  the  Board. 

Bradford. — The  new  Board  schools  at  Whetley- 
lane  are  now  approaching  completion,  and  have 
been  opened  for  work.  They  occupy  a site  near 
the  bottom  of  Whetley-lane,  and  are  meant  to 
supply  school  accommodation  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Girlington  district.  The  total  area  of  the 
schools  and  playgrounds  is  over  11,000  yards, 
being  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  Bcboola  now  in  course  of  erection  by  the 
local  Board.  The  cost  of  the  schools,  however, 
will  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  others 
which  occnpy  far  leas  ground.  The  school  is 
built  to  accommodate  600  children  in  three 
departments,  viz.,  IGS  boys,  172  girls,  and  2G0 
infants  ; and  the  arrangement  of  the  building 
takes  somewhat  the  form  of  the  letter  H.  Each 
department  has,  in  addition  to  a large  school- 
room, two  class-rooms,  together  with  ample 
cloak-room  and  lavatory  accommod.ation.  The 
dimensions  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  schoolrooms 
are  55  ft.  by  21  ft.  each,  and  of  the  infants’ 
school  GO  ft.  by  30  ft,,  theave  age  height  of  each 
being  25  ft.  to  the  ceiling.  The  six  class-rooms 
vary  in  size,  but  wilj  be  about  21  ft.  by  18  ft. 
The  cnbic  space  allotted  to  each  scholar  is  248  ft., 
whilst  the  Government  minimum  is  80  cubic 
feet  per  head.  The  area  allowed  for  each 
scholar  is  also  greater  than  usual,  averaging 
10|  superficial  feet  for  each  scholar.  The  walls 
of  all  the  rooms  are  finished  with  plinths  of 
cleansed  ashlar,  above  which  they  are  lined  with 
narrow  pitch-pine  boarding  to  the  height  of 
the  window  sills,  and  plastered  to  the  wallplates. 
The  floors  are  laid  with  pitch-pine  hoards,  and 
the  ceilings,  which  take  the  form  of  an  arch, 

are  boarded,  stained,  and  varnished.  The  walls 

of  the  lavatories,  cloak-rooms,  and  lobbies  are 
lined  with  white  glazed  brick,  and  the  lavatories 
lire  fitted  up  with  enamelled  iron  basins  with 
slate  tops.  Hot  and  cold  water  is  provided  to 
each  basin.  All  the  internal  doorways  are  of 
cleaned  ashlar.  Externally,  the  building  is  of 
wallstonea  with  ashlar  dressings,  the  style 
Gothic.  The  main  front  is  parallel  with 
■\Vhetley-lane,  the  two  gable  ends  of  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  schoolrooms,  with  tho  tower  over  the 
entrance  to  the  infants’  school,  being  the  prin- 
cipal features.  The  tower  is  13  ft.  square  outside, 
and  is  crowned  with  a slated  spire,  together 
rising  to  a height  of  83  ft.  from  the  ground. 
The  belfry-stage  has  a two-light  open  window  in 
each  face,  and  the  spire  is  enriched  by  a band  of 
open  tracery  work,  and  finished  with  crockets. 
The  warming  of  the  bnilding  is  effected  by 
Perkin’s  patent  hot-water  apparatus,  and 
coils  of  these  pipes,  passing  through  cisterns, 
warm  the  water  for  the  lavatories.  The  gas 
pendants  are  by  Messrs.  Richard  & Co.,  of 


Coventry ; and  the  W.C.s  by  Messrs.  Macfarlane, ' 
of  Glasgow.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  James  Wilson  & Son,  from  designs  of 
Messrs.  T.  H.  & F.  Healey,  architects,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  Wallace,  clerk  of 
works.  The  cost  of  the  building,  including 
furnishing,  boundary  walling,  architect’s  com. 
mission,  &c.,  will  amount  to  about  9,200Z. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Bournemouth. — A new  transept  is  in  course 
of  construction  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Bourne- 
mouth. The  foundation-stone  has  been  laid. 
The  work  is  being  executed  according  to  the 
original  design  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  November  next.  The 
transept  is  to  have  a north  and  south  gable,  the 
roof  being  at  right  angles  with  the  roof  of  the 
nave,  and  will  afford  additional  accommodation 
for  140  persona.  The  total  amount  required  to 
carry  out  this  work  is  2,2001.,  of  which  upwards 
of  1,500Z.  have  already  been  raised.  Mrs.  Hale, 
builder,  of  Salisbury,  is  the  contractor. 

Oxford. — Tho  new  church  of  St.  Peter-le- 
Bailey,  in  New  Inn  Hall-street,  has  been  oonse- 
crated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The  old 
parish  church,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the 
New  Road  and  Queen-street,  and  was  incon- 
veniently prominent  upon  the  roadway,  was 
pulled  down  some  months  since,,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  much-needed  improvement  of 
widening  the  roadway,  towards  which  the  Local 
Board  contributed  1,400Z.  To  this  has  been 
added  a large  amount  collected  by  public  sub- 
Bcription,  but  a sum  of  about  2001.  is  still  required 
to  free  tho  church  from  debt.  The  church 
having  been  sufficiently  completed  some  months 
ago,  was  licensed,  but  the  chancel  being  now 
completed,  the  edifice  has  been  consecrated. 
The  building  consists  of  a nave  of  four  bays,  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  a chancel  and  north 
chancel  aisle,  and  a tower,  and  south-west  of  the 
chancel  adjoining  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  nave.  It  at  present  accommodates  533 
persons  in  the  nave,  nave  aisles,  and  chancel,  and 
contains  space  for  further  accommodation  in  the 
chancel  aisle  for  from  20  to  30  people.  The 
peculiar  feature  in  the  new  church  is  a chamber 
in  the  first-floor  of  the  tower,  which  is  groined, 
and  opens  with  an  arch  into  the  chancel,  occu- 
pying the  position  in  which,  in  some  old  churches, 
a minstrel’s  gallery  was  introduced.  Thischamber 
serves  for  the  accommodation  of  some  of  the 
monuments  from  the  old  church,  which  have 
been  preserved.  Some  few  brasses  which  re- 
mained  in  the  old  church  are  placed  in  the 
chancel-floor  of  the  present  building.  The  font, 
which  is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  font  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  and  was  presented  to  the  old 
church  some  years  back,  is  also  transferred  to 
the  new  church.  Tho  site  of  the  building  is 
somewhat  circumscribed.  A stained-glass  win- 
dow, executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Henry  Holiday,  fills 
the  tracery  at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  Ex- 
ternally, the  chief  feature  is  the  tower,  which 
rises  to  a height  of  82  ft.,  the  only  elaborate 
details  therein  being  the  traceried  parapet  and 
the  niche  in  the  eastern  side,  containing  a figure 
of  St.  Peter.  The  style  of  the  church  is  English 
Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  has  been 
tho  aim  of  the  architect  not  only  to  preserve  a 
strictly  English  character  in  his  work,  but,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  give  it  a specially  local  appearance 
by  the  following  of  Oxford  architectural  prece- 
dents.  In  the  destruction  of  the  old  church  of 
St.  Peter-le-Bailey,  which  was  built  in  its  present 
form  in  the  last  century,  remains  were  found  in 
the  heart  of  the  walls  of  architectural  details 
varying  in  date  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  present  church  is  built  partly  of 
the  material  of  the  old  fabric,  and  partly  with 
new  atone  from  the  Box  Ground  quarries.  It  is 
heated  by  a hot-water  apparatus,  snpplied  by 
Mr.  D.  0.  Boyd.  The  entire  cost  of  the  church 
will  have  amounted  to  over  6,000Z.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  of  Loudon.  The  clerk 
of  the  works  was  ilr.  William  Burgess.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Honour  & Castle,  of 
Oxford. 

Oldham.  — The  foundation-stones  of  a new 
church  and  schools  at  Glodwick,  Oldham,  have 
been  laid.  The  church,  which  is  to  be  named 
St.  Mark,  will  cost  about  7,000Z.,  and  it  is  being 
erected  at  the  sole  coat  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lees  5 while  the  expense  of  the  school  building, 
over  1,G00Z.,  will  be  met  by  Mr.  James  Collinge. 

Emmington. — The  parish  church  has  been 
re-opened.  This  church,  consisting  of  a chancel, 
nave,  and  roofed  tower,  dates  about  the  four- 


teenth century,  and  is  mostly  of  the  Decorate 
style  of  architecture.  A year  since  the  reston 
tion  work  was  commenced,  under  the  Messr 
Holland,  builders,  Thane.  The  design  of  tt 
chancel  was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  C . Buckeridg 
of  Oxford  and  London,  architect,  and  this  pai 
of  the  building  has,  since  his  death,  been  supe 
intended  by  Mr.  Pearson,  architect,  London. 

Kingsnorton. — The  tower  has  been  repairs 
and  strengthened.  The  roof,  the  nave,  as 
aisles  were  found,  on  removal,  much  dilapidate' 
and  their  condition  dangerous.  It  was,  ther 
fore,  decided  to  place  a new  roof  on  the  nave  at 
the  north  aisle.  It  was  also  found  advisable  1 
rebuild  the  arcade  on  the  north  side,  instead 
taking  measures  to  restore  it  to  an  upright  poE 
tion,  as  at  first  proposed.  It  was  decided 
retain  the  gables  which  were  not  decayed,  in  tl 
south  aisle,  and  to  case  the  roof  internally  wii 
boarding  of  a similar  character  to  that  in  tl 
nave-roof.  Tho  parishioners  and  others  ha' 
liberally  subscribed  to  accomplish  this  obje( 
The  restoration  committee  suggest  that,  in  ord 
to  complete  their  plans,  the  western  doorwj 
should  be  rebuilt,  also  an  organ-chamber,  ai 
that  the  floor  in  the  nave  and  aisles  should  I 
suitably  laid.  The  amount  expended  on  the 
objects  is  3,176Z.  In  addition,  persons  conueob 
with  the  church  have  presented  painted  windoi 
in  the  south  aisle,  and  one  in  the  recently-d 
covered  Norman  window  in  the  chancel ; carv 
figures  of  the  Saviour  and  St.  John,  in  the  emp 
niches  of  the  tower,  and  carving  of  tho  corbi 
supporting  the  nave,  roof,  &c.  The  floor  arou 
the  chancel  and  tho  font  has  been  decoratt 
These  gifts  were  made  at  an  outlay  of  GOOL 
is  estimated  that  about  300Z.  are  necessary 
complete  the  designs,  and  a commtttee  has  be 
formed  to  complete  the  proposals. 

Ihiish,  Devon. — The  parish  church  of  i 
James-the-Less,  in  the  village  of  Huish,  I 
been  re-opened,  after  having  been  almost  entire 
rebuilt,  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Clinton,  as  a men 
rial  to  members  of  bis  family.  The  only  porti 
of  the  old  edifice  now  remaining  is  the  towi 
The  new  building  is  in  the  Early  Decorat 
style,  and  consists  of,  in  addition  to  the  towi 
a chancel,  nave,  south  aisle,  organ-ohamb 
and  vestry.  The  whole  of  the  exterior  fabi 
is  of  local  atone,  with  dressings  of  Tisbury  stoi 
the  tracery  and  mullions  of  the  windows  a 
buttresses  being  of  the  same  material.  The  • 
terior  of  the  church  is  of  stone  from  the  Hi 
Hill  quarries.  The  nave  is  divided  from  t 
aisle  by  an  arcade  of  arches,  supported 
circular  columns,  with  octagonal  bases.  All  t 
windows  are  of  stained  glass,  with  clear  gll 
figures,  and  were  designed  and  supplied 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  In  the  north  wall  £ 
three  windows,  of  two  lights  each.  The  figu! 
in  the  first  are  Aaron  and  Elijah  (priest  a 
prophet)  ; in  the  second,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Ban 
bas  (Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  Son  of  Conso 
tion)  5 and  in  the  third,  St.  Boniface  and 
Petrock.  The  second  window  was  presented 
the  church  by  the  rector  and  his  family,  a? 
memorial  to  a deceased  brother.  The  first  w 
dow  in  the  chancel  contains  a representation 
the  Annunciation.  The  principal,  or  east  w 
dow,  is  of  five  lights,  with  figures  of  St.  Jam 
the-Lesa  (patron  saint  of  the  church),  the  Vir{ 
Mary,  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  St.  John  1 
Divine,  and  St.  Andrew.  The  third  windoi* 
the  chancel  contains  a representation  of  the  1 
surrection.  In  the  south  aisle  there  are  f 
windows,  representing  respectively,  (1)  eve-, 
after  our  Lord’s  Resurrection,  and  the  Aaci 
sion  ; (2)  St.  Cecilia;  (3)  three  miracles; 
three  types ; and  (5)  the  Baptism  of  C 
Saviour,  and  types.  The  whole  of  the  subjei 
are  cleverly  treated.  The  architect  for  > 
restoration  was  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.. ; the  Ci 
tractor,  Mr.  Samuel  Hooper,  Hatherleigh;  a 
the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  W.  H.  Williat 
In  the  process  of  pulling  down  the  old  fab) 
remains,  showing  that  the  church  of  St.  Jam 
the-Less  dates  from  the  Norman  era,  were  ( 
covered;  carved  capitals,  tracery  of  windo- 
and  jambs  of  doors  being  found  built  into  t. 
walls  and  foundations.  From  the  appearance 
these  remains  it  would  seem  that  the  matet 
used  in  the  first  structure  was  stone  from  i 
Battery  quarries,  near  Hatherleigh. 

Colhjhurst,  Manchester. — A new  church,  ' 
dicated  to  St.  James,  has  been  consecrated  . 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  It  is  built  on  ■; 
site  of  Collyhursh  Old  Hall,  at  the  junction 
Richardson  and  Teignmouth  streets,  a short  o 
tance  from  Rochdale-road.  A few  years 
the  whole  of  this  district  was  a rural  suburbi 
Manchester,  but  now  it  is  crowded  with  sn 
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onaes,  occnpied  by  tho  working  classes,  and  the 
arish  in  which  tho  new  church  is  situated  has 
ow  from  17,000  to  18,000  inhabitants.  The 
hurcb,  with  three  schooliiouses  and  parsonage, 
jrms  one  of  the  most  complete  and  compacb 
cclesiastical  establishmonle  in  this  city  or 
eighbourhood.  The  church  is  in  the  Early 
Inglish  stylo.  Tho  nave  and  side  aisles,  93  ft. 
y59  ft.,  are  separated  by  five  pointed  arches  on 
ich  side,  surmounted  by  a lofty  clearstory  with 
ouplod  windows.  The  tower  and  spire  at  the 
orth-west  angle  have  a total  height ofl68  ft., 
ad  above  tho  belfry,  visible  from  a considerable 
istance,  is  an  illuminated  clock,  with  fonr  dials, 
lade  by  Messrs.  GilleltA;  Bland,  of  Croydon, 
xcepting  tho  windows  of  tho  chancel  and  west 
ad,  which  illustrate  in  stained  glass  the  deca- 
igue  of  St.  James,  the  windows  of  the  aisles, 
g^story,  and  transept  are  of  tinted  glass  in 
sometrical  designs — the  whole  of  the  glass  being 
lanufacbured  by  Messrs.  Edmund8on&  Sons, of 
.anchestor.  The  outlay  on  land  and  buildings 
26,0001.  to  27,0001.  Tho  church  affords  accom- 
lodation  for  upwards  of  800  persons,  fully 
le-half  unappropriated.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
I Lowe,  of  Manchester,  and  the  execution  of  the 
ork  has  been  superintended  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Cor- 
tt,  who  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works 
iTOugliout.  The  contractors  for  the  church 
id  parsonage  were  Messrs.  Ellis  & Hinchliffe, 
id  those  for  the  schools  and  dwelling-houses 
ere  Messrs.  CreUin  & Bailey— both  of  Man- 
lester.  The  land,  church,  and  other  buildings 
e tho  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Stewart,  of  the 
tins  Works,  Manchester. 


KE  METEOPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL 
IN  COMMITTEE. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Committee  of  tho  House 
Comraons  on  Thursday,  tho  18th  inst.,  on 
le  Metropolitan  Buildings  Bill,  witnesses  were 
lied  by  Mr.  Mackrell,  who  appeared  for  the 

Eolesalo  and  retail  traders  of  London,  and 
0 for  the  Builders’  Society,  with  the  object  of 
iwing  that  several  of  the  clauses  in  the  Bill 
ire  objectionable. 

iThe  first  witness  examined  by  Mr.  Mackrell 
|is  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  M.P.,  chairman  of 
(e  Artizans’  Improved  Dwellings  Company.  He 
lid  that  from  an  experience  of  ten  years  his 
[mpauy  found  that  those  tenements  were  much 
3ro  sought  after  where  tho  population  was 
Inse  than  in  any  other  part,  and  therefore  they 
pre  confining  their  operations  much  more  to  the 
intro  of  London  than  they  did  when  thev  first 
[mmenced  building.  Tho  cost  of  land  ’in  the 
art  of  tho  metropolis  neocssitated  the  erection 
buildings  much  higher  than  might  be  necessary 
other  parts  in  order  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
tnnnerative  rate  of  interest.  They  did  not  find 
lat  the  top  stories  were  more  difficult  to  let 
an  the  bottom  stories  j on  the  contrary,  many 
fople  preferred  the  top,  as  they  said  they  were 
bre  airy,  and  another  reason  urged  in  favour  of 
^ upper  stories  was  that  the  children  could 
vy  on  the  flat  roof,  and  be  kept  out  of  the 
reets.  Practically,  the  company  found  that 
>3y  could  not  afford  to  pay  more  than  lOs.  or 
.8.  a room  ground.rent,  which  for  a three. 
nmed_  tenement  would  be  SOs.  per  annum,  or 
jmething  like  8d.  a week  for  ground-rent. 
>iGy  did  not  find  seven  stories  at  all  incon. 
nient ; and  ho  would  submit  to  the  Committee 
the  result  of  his  experience  during  the  last 
•iv  years,  that  if  the  walls  from  the  footpaths 
I the  chimney-pots  were  of  a proper  thickness, 
d properly  built  under  tho  control  and  watch- 
iness  of  the  district  surveyors,  practically  the 
Ay  restriction  that  need  guide  them  in  dwell- 
'js  of  that  kind  would  be  tho  height  to  which 
3y  could  bring  their  water,  bccanso  they  now 
■opted  the  plan  of  a continual  supply  of  water 
•■m  cisterns  on  the  roof.  The  New  River 
mpany  now  delivered  water  as  high  as  70  ft., 
d if  by  some  improved  contrivances  water 
uld  be  delivered  at  a greater  height,  ho  should 
•nk  there  need  be  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent 
hr  going  to  eight  or  nine  stories,  because  he 
I lieved  they  could  go  with  safety  to  that  lieight 
■ the  building  was  properly  constructed,  and  he 
■3  sure  that  the  ninth  story  would  be  as  readily 
_ as  the  ground-floor  story.  There  was  one 
int  with  reference  to  the  height  of  buildings 
this  character  which  he  wished  to  bring  under 
; > notice  of  the  Committee,  and  that  was  the 
iessity  of  preventing  danger  to  the  inhabi- 
■its  from  fire.  The  company’s  buildings  were 
erected  with  external  staircases ; that  was  to 
■j  that  the  only  staircases  were  outside  the 


wall  of  the  buildings,  and  consequently  persons 
might  go  up  and  down  the  staircases  with  the 
whole  building  in  flames,  and  persons  on  the  top 
were  quite  as  safe  as  any  one  living  on  the 
ground-floor,  because  when  they  were  once  out- 
side  the  wall  of  the  building,  and  on  the  stair- 
case, they  might  ascend  and  descend  with  perfect 
immunity  from  fire ; and  therefore  the  question 
of  protecting  the  inhabitants  from  fire  did  not 
arise  where  they  insisted  upon  external  stair- 
cases in  cases  where  the  buildings  were  occupied 
by  a large  number  of  persons.  Their  highest 
block  of  buildings  was  at  the  back  of  Grosvenor- 
square.  That  was  65  ft.  high,  and  contained 
seven  stories. 

To  the  Chairman. — -I  cannot  see  the  necessity 
for  any  restriction  in  the  height  of  buildings  if 
the  walls  are  properly  constructed,  and  if  there 
is  a proper  arrangement  for  the  escape  of 
persons  in  case  of  fire. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Mackrell  continued : — 
In  addition  to  habitations  his  experience  extended 
to  premises  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  While  in 
business  bo  had  some  experience,  unfortunately, 
in  tho  construction  of  buildings  for  manufac- 
turingpurposes.  They  were  burnt  down  once,  and 
from  other  causes  ho  had  had  that  experience. 
Recently  his  brothsrs  had  consulted  him  with 
reference  to  now  buildings,  the  tenders  for  which 
were  to  be  opened  the  following  day.  They 
were  to  be  erected  at  the  height  of  74  ft.  from 
the  pavement  to  the  parapet,  and  they  had  been 
arranged  so  that  there  might  bo  the  same 
facilities  as  regarded  protection  of  life  from  fire, 
which  he  had  explained  with  reference  to  the 
model  lodging-houses.  There  was  no  staircase 
inside  the  walls  of  the  buildings.  He  had  a 
strong  feeling  that  in  all  cases  where  there 
were  large  cubical  contents  in  manufacturing 
promises,  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  have 
external  staircases,  both  on  account  of  safety 
in  case  of  fire,  and  in  order  to  prevent  up  and 
down  ventilation  j because  if  one  room  caught 
fire,  if  the  ventilation  was  laterally,  the  fire 
would  not  increase  in  anything  like  tho  ratio 
that  it  would  if  it  was  stimulated  by  an  upward 
draught  coming  up  the  staircase.  The  fire  was 
fed  by  tho  staircase,  and  increased  at  a tremen- 
dous rate  compared  with  what  it  would  do  if  it 
was  only  fed  laterally  from  the  windows  on  either 
side.  He  did  nob  say  that  he  would  not,  to  some 
extent,  restrict  the  cubical  contents  of  build- 
ings, bat  he  thought  that  whore  arrangements 
were  made  for  external  staircases,  larger  cubical 
contents  might  be  allowed.  The  trades  of  tho 
metropolis  required  very  mnoh  larger  premises 
than  they  did  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  as  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  on  a larger  scale.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  tendency  of 
business  was  to  concentrate  itself  into  the  bands 
of  a few  people,  and  the  establishments  were 
much  larger  than  they  were  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago;  and  that  no  doubt  necessitated 
increased  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  extensive 
trades.  He  thought  the  existing  an-angement  of 
the  district  surveyors  worked  fairly  and  well. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  some  large  powers 
might  be  'given  to  district  surveyors  in 
matters  of  detail.  He  thought  they  should 
have  greater  powers  to  interfere  where 
they  found  that  buildings  were  being  constructed 
with  improper  and  unsafe  materials.  He  could 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  tho  fact  that  buildings, 
especially  in  the  suburbs,  were  run  up  with 
bricks  unfit  to  be  used,  with  mortar  improperly 
mixed,  and  of  proportions  which  no  man  who 
wished  to  construct  a building  to  last  would 
think  of  using ; and  he  thought  the  district 
surveyor  should  have  some  power  of  controlling 
the  character  of  the  materials  that  were  used, 
and  some  means  of  preventing  materials  being 
used  which  were  unfit  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  if  safety  was  to  be  regarded  as  an 
important  element.  Assuming  the  law  to  be  so 
altered  as  to  give  those  increased  powers,  he  did 
not  see  any  necessity  for  removing  tho  super- 
vision from  the  existing  institution  of  distinct 
surveyors.  His  experience  was  that  the  district 
surveyors  had  done  their  duty  well,  as  far  as 
they  bad  power  given  to  them.  He  had  had 
considerable  experience  of  them,  because  tho 
buildings  his  company  had  erected  were  almost 
in  every  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  they  had 
therefore  come  in  contact  with  certainly  the 
majority  of  the  district  surveyors  appointed  for 
the  metropolis.  He  thought  alterations  not 
affecting  the  safety  of  the  structure  might  be 
fairly  left  to  the  owner,  but  that  as  regarded  all 
alterations  that  did  affect  the  structure  he 
thought  notice  should  bo  given  to  the  surveyor, 
and  that  ho  should  have  the  power  of  assenting , 


to  or  dissenting  from  the  proposal,  bat  he  thought 
it  would  be  a great  trouble  to  tho  iuhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  if,  for  such  an  alteration,  they 
had  to  memorialise  the  Board  of  "Works,  or  had 
to  go  out  of  their  own  district. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Philbrick. — He  was 
aware  that  in  all  streets  which  had  become  new 
streets  since  1862  they  could  not  build  to  a 
height  above  50  ft.  unless  they  set  back  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  exceeded  that  50  ft. ; but 
he  thought  that  50  ft.  was  not  sufficiently  high 
in  streets  40  ft.  wide.  He  had  had  experience 
of  houses  much  higher  in  old  streets,  and  he  did 
not  find  any  material  objection  to  it.  Ho  thought 
in  a 4-0  ft.  street  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
go  higher  than  50  ft.  He  should  think  65  ft. 
high  in  a 40  ft.  street  a fair  ordinary  limit,  sub- 
ject to  a power  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  to 
permit  a greater  height  in  cases  where  they 
thought  the  circumstances  would  jnstify  it.  Ha 
thought  some  public  authority  should  have  the 
power  to  allow  the  limit  to  be  increased  in  a fit 
case,  because  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  new 
plans  or  designs  for  buildings  intelligent  and 
talented  architects  might  produce,  and  what 
circumstances  might  arise  to  justify  their  erec- 
tion, with  cubical  contents  even  larger  than  that 
contemplated  by  the  Bill  ; but  some  publio 
authority  should  have  the  power  of  determining 
whether  they  would  be  safe  if  so  constructed,  or 
whether  they  would  be  dangerous. 

Sir  James  Hogg. — I think  as  to  the  height  of 
the  rooms  in  your  model  buildings,  you  never 
have  any  less  than  8 ft.  6 in.  ? 

Witness. — That  is  the  lowest;  8 ft.  6 in. is  tho 
minimum. 

Sir  James  Hogg. — You  think,  that  for  the 
healthoftheinhabitants,  that  that  is  the  minimum 
which  should  be  allowed  ? 

Witness. — We  have  thought  that  ought  to  be 
the  minimum,  because  if  we  bad  thought  a less 
height  would  be  sufficient  to  admit  of  proper 
sanitary  arrangements  wo  should  not  have  gone 
to  that  height,  because  economy  is  a most 
important  matter  with  us. 

Sir  James  Hogg. — You  have  said  that  you  do 
not  think  it  wise  to  have  internal  communi- 
cations  ? 

Witness. — I think  they  should  be  restricted  as 
far  as  can  be,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
public  authority,  whero  a case  is  made  out  fairly 
for  internal  communication. 

Sir  James  Hogg. — You  would  prefer  ao:ess  by 
an  external  staircase  ? 

Witness. — My  experience  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  that  course  of  action,  and  my  brothers  have 
experience  of  a building  so  constructed,  and 
they  are  so  satisfied  with  it  that  they  arc  going 
to  spend  100,0001.  on  a warehouse  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan. 

Mr.  Samuda. — With  regard  to  warehouses  yon 
have  told  us  that  you  consider  that  a restriction 
might  reasonably  and  properly  be  put  upon  tho 
cubical  contents  ? 

Witness. — I think  such  restrictions  onght  to 
be  put. 

Mr.  Samuda. — Would  you  apply  that  same 
restriction  to  buildings  not  of  the  warehouse 
class;  such  as,  for  instance,  manufactories,  or 
banks,  or  chambers  ? 

Witness. — I think  300,000  cubic  feet  is  quite 
sufficient  for  any  bank  or  building  occupied  for 
business. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hannen,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Holland  & Hannen,  builders,  was  amongst  the 
witnesses  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Mackrell. 
He  said  he  was  chairman  of  the  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Builders,  and  one  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Builders’  Society,  to  whom 
the  Bill  had  been  referred.  Along  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  he  had  taken 
great  pains  to  examine  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
with  a view  to  bringing  about  such  legislation 
as  might  be  most  desirable.  Taking  the  Bill 
generally,  he  thought  in  some  cases  it  went 
needlessly  into  details  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing all  that  the  law  should  have  secured,  namely, 
the  erection  of  safe  buildings,  and  buildings 
healthy  to  live  in.  He  understood  that  under 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  the  owner  or 
occupier  would  not  be  allosved  to  remove  a 
parapet  without  the  leave  of  the  Board,  in  case 
he  found  that  parapet  too  heavy.  He  had  no 
particular  objection  to  it.  It  would  be  a 
question  as  to  the  parapet  as  regarded  pro- 
tection from  fire,  and  therefore  that  he  should 
remove  it  altogether  would  be  objectionable. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a 
restriction  as  regarded  the  removal  of  it,  and 
be  did  not  see  why  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  repair  it  without  getting  permission  to  do 
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SO.  The  witness,  in  reply  to  ^r.  Mackrell, 
pointed  out  bis  objectioua  to  several  clauses 
in  the  Bill.  Tbero  were  one  or  two  objections 
to  Clause  17  with  reference  to  the  adaptation 
of  an  old  building  for  the  purpose  of  a ware- 
house, factory,  or  workshop.  He  considered  that 
that  clause  should  be  limited  so  as  not  to  apply 
to  cases  of  small  buildings.  The  clause 
said  that  “ where  a building  not  used  as  a ware- 
house or  factory  becomes  so  used,  it  shall  be 
altered  so  as  to  bo  in  conformity  with  the  Act.” 
The  definition  of  a building  of  the  warehouse 
class  was  “warehouse,  factory,  manufactory, 
brewery,  or  distillery,”  but  a manufactory  was 
not  included  in  clause  17.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  there  should  be  a diff'erence  under  the  Act 
•between  a factory  and  a manufactory,  because 
under  clause  17  a manufactory  need  not  be 
altered  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  Act,  but  a 
factory  must.  It  was  necessary  to  define  the 
difference  between  a factory  and  a manufactory, 
otherwise  the  clause  was  not  intelligible.  The 
walls  of  those  buildings  might  have  to  be  altered, 
because  they  would  come  under  the  warehouse 
class ; and  the  question  was,  what  was  the  dif- 
ference between  a manufactory  and  a factory  ? 
because,  if  it  was  a manufactory,  it  did  not  come 
within  the  clause;  but,  if  it  was  a factory,  it 
came  within  the  clause.  The  other  question 
was  with  regard  to  the  conversion  of  houses  in 
neighbourhoods  that  were  declining,  such  as 
many  at  the  East  End  of  London,  where  there 
were  dwelling-honses  at  the  present  time  let  off 
in  different  floors  to  small  working  jewellers, 
straw-bonnet  makers,  and  so  on.  Under  this 
clause,  as  it  stood,  it  would  be  impossible,  with- 
out subjecting  the  proprietor  to  a fine,  for  him 
to  let  any  portion  of  that  house  for  those  pur- 
poses, unless  he  had  previously  altered  the  walls 
BO  that  they  should  be  in  conformity  with  the 
Act  with  regard  to  warehouse  buildings  ; there 
should  be  limitations  to  that.  It  might  bo  said 
that  it  should  nob  apply  to  buildings  below  a 
certain  size  : that  was  ono  way  of  dealing  with 
it.  He  also  saw  an  objection  to  clause  25,  to  the 
effect  that  when  once  part  of  a wall  was  used  as 
a party-wall,  the  whole  of  it  shonld  become  so.  It 
was  clearly  not  necessary  that  a party-wall  should 
be  a party-wall  beyond  the  point  where  it  was  used 
as  such.  With  respect  to  cubical  contents,  as 
builders  they  were  of  course  glad  to  find  that 
there  was  to  be  an  extension  ; but  at  the  same 
time  they  did  nob  admit  that  there  was  any 
necessity  for  the  restriction  as  to  cubical 
contents  at  all.  It  applied  to  them  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  their  own  premises. 
So  far  as  the  construction  of  the  buildings  was 
concerned,  that  was  a question  for  the  owners  of 
property,  more  than  builders ; but  this  clause 
applied  to  witness’s  firm  as  builders,  with  regard 
' to  their  own  premises,  and  the  limiting  of  the 
cubical  contents,  or  making  them  divide  one 
building  vertically,  was  a matter  of  very  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  them.  Their 
business  required  that  they  should  have  great 
facilities  with  regard  to  space,  both  for  the 
carrying  about  the  long  pieces  of  timber  and 
stuff  that  were  required  for  the  purposes  of 
joiner’s  work,  which  was  principally  done  in 
their  buildings,  and  also  as  a question  of  super- 
vision.  If  their  premises  were  divided  off  by 
party  walls  with  only  openings  between  them, 
comparatively  small  openings,  it  gave  them  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  with  regard  to  the  shift- 
ing about  of  their  materials,  and  it  materially 
increased  the  cost  of  supervision,  because  in 
every  one  of  those  blocks  they  must  have  some- 
body to  superintend  the  workmen:  therefore  the 
smaller  they  made  them  the  greater  the  cost  of 
supervision  was  to  the  builder.  Those  were  the 
builders’  objections  to  limiting  these  spaces,  and 
they  failed  to  see  for  what  object  it  was  done. 
It  was  nob  for  the  builders’  interest,  as  pro- 
prietors  of  premises,  because  they  should  prefer 
to  run  the  risk  as  against  fire  rather  than  be  put 
to  tho  expense  of  these  divisions,  and  the 
difficulties  they  entailed.  Whether  it  was  or 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  risks 
which  fire  insurance  offices  ran  •was  not  material, 
because  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  that  was 
an  object  that  the  Bill  ought  to  seek  to  secure; 
and  •vs’ith  regard  to  the  outside  public  and 
adjoining  owners,  the  people  in  the  ad- 
joining premises,  he  thought  that  all  risk 
to  them  could  be  quite  as  well  guarded 
against  by  directions,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  as  to  thickness  of  walls, 
fireproof  roofs,  fireproof  sashes,  and  other  details 
of  that  description,  and  that  with  buildings  above 
a certain  size,  say  above  300,000  cubic  feet,  to 
restrict  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  con- 


structed would  bo  a better  way  of  arriving  at 
the  object  the  Board  appeared  to  aim  at  than  by 
limiting  the  cnbical  contents  the  building  should 
contain.  That  was  generally  the  builders’ 
objection  to  the  clause.  Assuming  that  there 
was  a limit  and  a dispensing  power  in  the 
Board,  having  regard  to  the  enormous  interests 
at  stake  in  questions  of  this  kind,  he  could  not 
see  anj'  reason  why,  in  all  important  cases,  there 
should  not  be'  a right  of  appeal  from  the  Board 
in  case  of  a difference  of  opinion  between  them- 
selves and  any  persons  wishing  to  build.  There 
might  be  cases  in  which  an  adverse  decision  of 
the  Board  with  respect  to  trades  which  could 
not  be  carried  on  with  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  it  might  operate  to  annihilate  such  trades. 

If  the  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  except  in 
buildings  of  a greater  capacity  than  the  300,000 
cubic  feet,  and  if  the  Board  refused  to  give 
permission  for  the  extended  space,  the  trade  of 
course  could  not  bo  carried  on,  and  as  special 
difficulties  might  arise,  he  thought  there  ought 
to  be  some  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Board.  As  he  read  the  Bill,  there  was  no 
security  for  questions  of  construction  being  dealt 
with  by  a competent  surveyor.  There  was  no 
clause  which  said  that  the  supervision  which 
was  required  under  the  Bill  would  be  exercised 
by  a district  surveyor,  or  even  a surveyor  of  the 
Board.  Without  any  clause  to  that  effect  the 
Board  might  send  any  clerk  in  their  office,  or 
any  person  to  whom  they  might  delegate  the 
work,  to  go  and  exercise  a supervision.  The 
Bill  nowhere  said  that  the  district  surveyor  had 
auy  position  at  all.  Everything  was  done  in  the 
name  of  the  Board.  What  the  Builders’  Society 
thought  was,  that  there  should  be  some  provision 
that  tho  work  of  supervision  should  be  exercised 
by  the  persons  now  holding  the  position  of 
district  surveyors,  who,  after  the  Bill,  if  carried, 
would  bo  tho  surveyors  to  the  Board.  As  re- 
garded clause  70,  limiting  the  height  of  buildings, 
they  should  be  glad  in  streets  over  a certain 
width,  say  over  50  ft.  wide,  that  there  should  be 
no  restriction,  but  that  was  not  actually  a 
builder’s  question ; it  was  a property-owner’s 
question. 

At  the  close  of  ilr.  Hannon’s  examination  the 
Committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday. 

At  the  Bitting  of  the  Committee  on  Tuesday, 
Mr.  George  Francis  Trollope  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Mackrell.  He  said  he  was  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Trollope  & Sons.  lie  was  a member  of 
the  Builders’  Society,  which  comprised  all  the 
leading  builders  of  tho  metropolis  ; and  he  was 
also  a member  and  vice-president  of  tho  Central 
Association  of  Master  Builders,  which  comprised 
about  300  or  400  members.  He  said  he  generally 
agreed  with  Mr.  Hannen  in  the  views  which  he 
had  expressed  with  reference  to  the  Bill.  He 
thought  Mr.  Hannen’s  evidence  fairly  repre- 
sented the  opinion  of  the  Builders’  Society  and 
of  the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders. 
There  were  two  points  upon  which  the  builders 
thought  that  tho  Bill  would  be  very  objection, 
able.  The  first  point  was  that  the  builders 
thought  the  present  system  was  very  simple  and 
direct  as  regarded  the  question  of  district 
surveyors.  They  served  a notice  on  a district 
surveyor  at  his  own  office  in  their  own  district, 
and  the  district  surveyor  immediately  gave 
attention  to  it,  and  there  was  no  objection  from 
waste  of  time.  Under  the  present  Bill  every, 
thing  was  to  go  to  tho  Board,  and  there  were 
many  questions  of  repairs,  for  instance,  in  a 
gentleman’s  house,  where  he  thought  the  delay 
and  circumlocution  would  be  very  objectionable 
in  carrying  on  the  operations.  They  were 
sometimes  taken  to  banks  and  other  places  for 
alterations,  where  time  was  a very  great  obj  ecfc,  and 
serving  notice  on  a Board,  and  there  taking  the 
usual  routine  which  must  inevitably  attach  to  a 
Board  or  body,  would  be  objectionable.  That  was 
their  serious  objection.  They  had  looked  as  well 
as  they  could,  not  being  lawyers,  to  clause  81  in 
the  Bill,  which  showed  how  the  operation  was 
to  be  carried  on.  It  said,  in  the  first  part,  that  the 
Board  might  from  time  to  time  appoint  a superin- 
tending  architect  and  district  surveyor.  But 
when  they  came  to  tho  second  clause  of  the 
section,  it  said  that  whatever  the  Board  were 
authorised  by  the  Act  to  do  in  relation  to  any 
building,  might  be  done  under  their  authority, 
not  by  the  district  surveyor,  but  by  their  officers. 
It  seemed  to  the  Builders’  Association  to  take 
tho  power  out  of  the  authority  of  tho  district 
surveyor  altogether. 

Mr.  Mackrell. — You  would  like  to  see  the 
existing  system  preserved,  would  you  not  ? 

Witness. — Either  that  or  something  like  it,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  delay,  because  time  is,  I 


need  not  say,  money,  particularly  in  Londonye 
Wo  are  bound  down  by  contracts  for  time  verj^ 
often.  I do  not  see  the  advantage  of  having  t t 
direct  official  communication  from  a Board  iil 
writing,  on  every  transaction. 

Mr.  Mackrell. — I think  another  point  whiol  « 
affects  you  very  much,  not  only  &3  a builder,  buii 
also  as  a cabinet-maker,  is  the  question  of  tbi 3 
size  of  the  buildings  ? 

Witness. — I think  that  manufactories  ought  t-,i 
be  put  in  a different  category  to  warehousesa 
warehouses  like  the  Pantechnicon  might  b* 
separated  by  walls,  without  involving  a ver 
largo  expense  to  those  who  are  carrying  on  th- 
trade  of  wsirehouse-keepers ; but  supposing  ou 
premises  are  burnt  down,  and  we  are  obliged  t 
build  them  up  witli  division-walls,  it  would  maki 
a serious  extra  cost  to  us  iu  the  conduct  of  oui 
business,  having  small  factories,  as  comparal 
with  large  ones.  I think  we  ought  to  be  put  ii;j 
some  way  with  the  brewers  and  engineers  ; thsi 
wo  ought  to  have  tho  opportunity  of  having  larg 
premises  for  conducting  our  business.  M 
premises  are,  at  present,  considerably  lar^ 
than  would  be  allowed  under  this  Act,  supposiu 
we  were  burnt  down. 

Mr.  Mackrell.— As  regards  the  openings  i 
party -walls,  -n’cald  it  not  be  a great  conveuienc 
that,  where  the  buildings  are  divided  by  partj 
walls,  the  existing  restriction  of  7 ft.  by  8 ft.  f 
the  size  of  the  opening  should  bo  enlarged  ? 

Witness. — I think  so ; and  I would  ask  thl 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  this,  which  is  oi 
of  the  things  we  object  to,  touching  the  questiu 
of  iron  doors.  At  our  interviews  with  the  supej 
intending  architect,  wo  pointed  out  to  him  tl 
absurdity  of  this  thing,  which  they  do  not  appei 
to  have  altered. 

Mr.  Philbrick. — We  have  purposely  not  alterc 
the  schedules  at  present. 

Witness. — Then  they  say  that  the  doors  sha’ 
be  so  hung  as  to  be  self-closing.  Fancy  an  ire 
door  of  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  wide  mads  with  a sprii 
for  self-closiug  ! I never  saw  such  a thing,  a 
did  any  of  my  brother  builders.  It  would  1 
dangerous.  It  would  knock  anybody  dow^ 
There  are  so  many  minute  things  of  that  sort 
these  schedules  that  they  ought,  I think,  to  I 
altered,  to  be  consistent  with  sense. 

The  Chairman. — Were  your  present  premia 
built  under  the  present  Building  Act  ? 

Witness. — Our  premises  were  built  by  t 
Government,  and  all  this  woodwork  which  yi 
see  round  you  iu  this  house,  was  manufaefcun 
there.  On  tho  part  of  the  builders  we  desire- 
say  that  one  provision  in  this  Act  we  think  ve\ 
good — that  assessors  should  bo  appointed 
advise  magistrates.  We  have  had  to  go  befol 
magistrates  occasionally,  and  we  find  that  t. 
magistrates  are  very  much  puzzled  to  undd’ 
stand  even  the  present  Building  Act,  in  variaj 
points;  and  as  the  law  was  passed  last  ye^q 
allow  judges  to  have  assessors  under  the  mi 
Judicature  Act,  we  think  that  the  same  prinoif: 
would  be  very  good  if  applied  here. 

Mr.  Mackrell  then  said  that  with  the  evideni 
of  Mr.  Hannen  and  Mr.  Trollope  he  thought  ] 
had  fairly  put  before  the  Committee  the  views'! 
the  metropolitan  builders  with  reference  to  t| 
clauses.  As  regarded  the  schedules  he  had  r! 
touched  upon  them,  except  with  reference  1 
party-walls,  and  he  did  nob  propose  to  troob 
the  Committee  further  with  regard  to  that,  i 
did  not  wish  to  offer  any  further  evidence,  nnli 
the  Committee  would  like  to  have  evidence  w i 
reference  to  a building  which  had  been  refenr 
to,  and  which,  perhaps,  might  help  the  Coli 
mittee  as  to  the  size  and  height  of  the  buildiH 
He  alluded  to  the  building  of  Messrs.  Cook;J( 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  which  had  a height  :j 
the  parapet  of  82  ft.  It  was  censtructed  ifl| 
way  that  had  been  approved  of  by  the  F j 
Offices,  and  if  the  Committee  wished  to  ht 
Mr.  Cook’s  evidence,  he  was  present.  1 . 
Mackrell  here  read  the  description  given  by  li  I 

FireOffice3ofMessrs.Cook’abuiIdingB,afterwh\ 

Mr.  Cook  was  called,  and  stated  that  tho  faciliti^' 
now  afforded  to  him  by  the  building,  as  it  n , 
existed,  were  necessary  for  carryingon  the  trri 
of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Howard  next  addressed  the  Commitf 
on  behalf  of  the  timber-merchants,  saw-a 
owners,  and  manufacturers  o£  timber  general 
and  objected  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  thab 
unduly  limited  the  area  required  for  manof:  i 
turers  in  thecoureo  of  carrying  on  their  busine' 
In  support  of  his  statements  Mr.  How! 
called  . ^ c ■ 

Mr.  Isaac  Hunter  Donaldson,  of  the  arm 
Gillow  & Co.,  Oxford.street,  who  said  that  : 
present  area  of  their  premises  exceeded  216,t.: 
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; cubic  feet,  and  that  it  was  altogether  inadequate 
to  their  necessities  at  the  present  moment. 
-Thoj  would  wish  to  rebuild  and  increase  their 
I premises  very  considerably,  which  would  exceed 
i twice  300,000  cubic  ft.,  as  named  in  the  Bill  under 
4he  consideration  of  the  Committee. 

: Mr.  Arthur  Wellington  Peaty,  of  the  firm  of 
^'Esdailo  & Co.,  City-road,  saw-raill  proprietors 
,ind  timber-merchants,  was  also  called,  and 
■stated  that  it  was  positively  necessary  that  the 
I jubical  contents  of  their  buildings  should  be 
rery  spacious.  For  the  purposes  of  this  investi- 
i.jation  he  had  had  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
principal  building  that  they  were  then  workiug 
[ n,  surveyed,  and  the  contents  of  the  central 
jblock  of  contiguous  and  communicating  build- 
ings were  about  6-40, 90-1  ft.  One  divided  portion 
eiJone  exceeded  the  limit  fixed  by  the  present 
I Jill,  being  388,762  cubic  feet.  In  any  possible 
jleconBtruL-tiou  of  the  premises  he  would  not  be 
Pontentto  be  restricted  in  the  size.  On  the  other 
^land,  in  the  future  they  might  reasonably  ex- 
1 lect  to  require  still  larger  buildings,  and  a re- 
ftriction  would  be  greatly  injurious  to  their 
iterests. 

This  witness’s  examination  brought  the  evi- 
lence  on  the  Bill  to  a close,  and  the  Committee 
djourned. 

On  Wednesday  the  whole  of  the  day  was 
Mupied  by  the  address  of  Mr.  Philbrick  in 
eply,  on  behalf  of  the  promoters.  He  dwelt 
t great  length  on  that  portion  of  the  Bill  having 
ifereuco  to  the  district  surveyors,  denying  that 
lere  was  any  intention  of  interfering  with  or 
iwering  their  status.  Ho  next  adverted  to  the 
poposed  limitation  of  the  height  of  buildings, 
id  strongly  defended  this  portion  of  the  Bill 
om  the  objections  whichBad  been  urged  against 
I.  Whilst  the  learned  counsel  was  addressing 
he  Committee  on  this  part  of  the  Bill,  the 
bainnan  intimated  that  the  Committee  wished 
' deliberate,  and  the  room  was  cleared.  In 
|)Out  an  hour  strangers  were  readmitted,  when 
(ithout  any  further  communication,  the  Chair- 
lan  intimated  to  Mr.  Philbrick  that  he  might 
leceed. 

Mr.  Philbrick  then  vindicated  that  portion  of 
le  Bill  having  reference  to  cubical  contents  of 
Itildings,  and  at  the  close  of  his  address, 
iTbe  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  had 
reed  to  adjourn  to  Wednesday  next,  for  the 
irpose  of  considering  the  general  character  and 
ovisiona  of  the  Bill.  He  wished  the  parties  to 
derstaud  that  when  they  met  again  it  would 
't  necessarily  be  with  the  view  of  going  through 
le  clauses,  because  they  might  be  engaged 
I me  hours  in  considering  tho  general  provisions 
:<the  Bill. 

•fiThe  proceedings  wore  then  adjourned  to  twelve 
<!lock  on  Wednesday  next. 


lighting  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  various 
public  offices  in  tho  neighbourhood,  and  the 
royal  parks,  amounts  to  about  30,0001.  per 
annum. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS’  CONVERSAZIONE. 

A Co.WEESAZiONE  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was 
held  on  Friday  evening  in  last  week  at  tho  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  visitors  were  received 
in  the  South  Court  by  Major-General  F.  Eardley 
Wilmot,  R.A.,  and  other  members  of  the  Council. 
Tho  whole  of  the  building  was  brilliantly  lighted. 
The  galleries,  art-schools,  and  art-libi’ary  were 
thrown  open  and  rapidly  filled  by  the  visitors, 
who  flowed  in,  in  an  uninterrupted  stream,  up  to 
nearly  ten  o’clock.  The  band  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  played  at  intervals  in  the  North  Court. 
In  the  course  of  tho  evening  a vocal  concert  was 
given  by  tho  London  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Land.  The  locality 
selected  for  the  concert  was  the  lecture  theatre  j 
it  holds  about  seven  hundred  people,  and  three 
or  four  times  that  number  were  excluded  from 
it  by  reason  of  the  competition  for  places. 
Those  who  were  disappointed  in  this  respect  found 
their  way  into  the  various  picture-galleries,  the 
art-schools,  and  the  new  court,  recently  opened. 
The  conversazione  was  pronounced  a great 


by  the  hour  system,  instead  of  by  the  week,  aa 
previonsly. 

Perth. — The  journeymen  joiners  have  struck 
work,  their  employers  having  declined  to  give 
the  former  id.  per  hour  in  addition  to  their 
present  wages. 


(SOMEBODY  AT  SEA  AT  POPLAR 
; GUARDIANS’  MEETING. 

— The  Board  proceeded  to  open  and  con- 
\ ler  tenders  for  sanitary  work  and  certain 
I pairs  to  the  workhouse  tank,  according  to  a 
^ification  prepared  by  Messrs.  Hills  & 
iietcher.  There  were  seven  tenders  received 
joging  in  amount  from  184L  to  4201.  Mr. 
I Iby’s  offer  to  execute  the  work  for  the  first- 
•tmtioned  sum  was  accepted, 
f What  can  be  the  reason  for  this  difference  ? 

A. 


[THE  LIGHTING  OP  THE  HOUSES  OP 
PARLIAMENT. 

f Toe  outlines  of  a proposition  for  lighting  the 
■ oases  of  Parliament  and  the  public  depart- 
> 'nts  at  Westminster  with  gas  manufactured  by 
•.  J Government  has  been  submitted  for  tho  con. 

) eration  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works 
A his  colleagues.  The  proposal,  as  announced 
the  Morning  Post,  is  that  gas  of  a superior 
ality  should  be  manufactured  at  works  to  be 
•astructed  in  a convenient  locality  for  the  par- 
136,  and  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  South 
^nsmgton  Museum,  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
strict  Post.office  at  Palace-road,  the  two 
'Dses  of  Parliament,  the  Homo,  Colonial, 
reign,  and  India  Offices  in  Downing-street, 

'■  3 Admiralty,  the  War-office,  and  the  royal 
■•ks.  It  is  believed  that  gas  of  a superior 
ke  manufactured  at  a great  saving 
the  public,  anti  that  the  cost  of  the  works 
I m a very  few  years  be  recouped,  while  the 
vernmeut  will  become  iudependent  of  exist- 
, sources  of  supply.  The  sum  now  paid  for. 


THE  RUINS  IN  SLOANE-SQUAEE. 

Since  the  building  of  tho  Metropolitan 
District]  Railway,  the  Company  have  left,  all 
along  their  line  of  route,  houses  half  in  rnins, 
and  unsightly  hoardings  at  the  corners  or  other 
pai’ts  of  the  streets. 

Some  months  since,  owing  to  a pressure,  the 
Company  disposed  of  these  dilapidated  premises, 
and  the  Duke  of  Westminster  bought  up  all  that 
were  on  the  Grosvenor  Estate,  and  has  since 
leased  part  for  building  new  houses,  and  given 
a site  over  the  line  for  a church  which  is  nearly 
erected,  so  that  Pimlico  is  not  quite  so  disgrace- 
ful in  its  public  thoroughfares  as  formerly. 

In  Chelsea,  the  Earl  of  Cadogan  bought  up  a 
large  corner  left  iu  a shameful  state  by  tho 
Piailway  Company,  and  his  lordship  has  just 
given  a site  on  the  spot  for  a Rectory-house  and 
parochial  school  iu  connexion  with  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Sloane.street,  and  as  soon  as  the  funds 
can  be  procured  this  blot  on  the  street  will  be 
partly  obliterated. 

Tho  parish  of  Chelsea  received  from  the  Com- 
pany  10,0001.  for  damage  to  the  rates,  and  the 
Vestry  appear  to  have  allowed  the  Railway  Com- 
pany  to  act  as  they  chose  afterwards. 


‘'ENGLISH  MEDIHilVAL  FOLIAGE.” 

Sir, — "Will  you  allow  me  to  eiplain,  ii 

portioDofyournoticeofmywo  * 

Foliage/’  which  you  were  kind  lv  m your 

last  number,  where  you  speak  of  its  want  of  a consecutive 
arrangement,  that  in  the  volume,  although  not  in  thu 
parts,  the  plates  haveheen  arranged  and  numbered  con- 
secutively, beginning  with  tho  earliest  eiamples,  and 
fimsbmg  with  the  latest.  This  has  been  one  great  object 
which  I have  had  in  publishing  the  work, — to  present,  as 
tar  as  I could,  without  making  too  largo  and  expensive  & 
book,  a eontinnoos  view  of  tho  alterations  observable 
during  the  progress  and  development  of  English  floriatod 
ornament  from  the  twelfth  to  tho  fifteenth  century. 

The  plates  of  the  parts  being  left  unnumbered,  if  my 
subscribers  will  take  the  trouble  to  number  them,  as  I 
have  recommended  them  to  do,  on  the  cover  of  tho  last 
part,  according  to  the  index,  they  may  be  bound  up  iu, 
the  same  order  that  they  are  arranged  in  the  volume  j or, 
if  this  be  too  much  trouble,  if  they  will  forward  their 
copies  to  me,  I will  have  them  so  bound  for  them,  upoa 
their  paying  the  necessary  expenses. 

James  K,  Collino. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

Sir, — If  the  Bnildings  Bill  be  likely  to  pass, 
I think  a clause  should  be  asked  for,  giving  to 
surveyors  unwilling  to  act  under  the  altered 
regime  under  the  Board  of  Works  a power  to 
ask  for  compensation  in  a gross  amount,  and  to 
retire  from  office  under  such  altered  conditions. 

A Surveyor. 


CONTRACTS. 

MORTON  V.  EASnVOOD. 

Tnts  ease,  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  before  Mr 
Justice  Blackburn,  Mr.  Justice  Quain,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Archibald,  raised  a question  as  to  the  effect  of  a letter 
sent  by  mistake.  It  was  an  action  for  breach  of  a con- 
tract lor  tho  erection  of  an  iron  market-house,  and  it 
arose  under  these  circumstances 
On  the  19th  of  July,  1872,  the  defendant  asked  the 
plaintilT  to  tender  for  the  work  in  question  at  per  ton, 
according  to  a certain  description  and  plan  sent.  Tho 
plaintiff  did  so  tender,  and  on  tho  22nd  of  July,  tho  de- 
fendant accepted  the  offer  with  tho  stipulation  that  a 
specification  shonld  be  agreed  upon.  On  the  23rd  of 
July  the  plaiutifl’  acknowledged  tho  receipt  of  such  letter, 
but  stipulated  that  tho  specification  should  be  subject  to 
hi8  approval.  Meanwhile  it  appearedthat  the  defendant's 
letter  of  acceptance  of  the  22ad  of  July  had  been  sent  by 
mistake,  and  was,  in  fact,  intended  for  another  firm  named 
Morewood ; and,  accordingly,  on  tho  23rd  of  July,  the 
defendant  telegraphed  to  the  plaintiff  to  that  eflect,  but 
not  until  after  the  plaintiff’s  letter  of  that  date  had  been 
written.  It  appeared  that  tho  defendant  was  a contractor 
for  the  Government,  who  had  stipulated  for  a formal 
specification. 

The  Court,  in  making  the  rule  absolute,  decided  that 
the  s^tipulation  as  to  the  specification  was  a material  part 
of  the  contract,  and,  as  the  parties  were  not  at  ono  oa 
that  point,  there  was  no  complete  contract. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Nottingham. — Mr.  Kettle  has  made  an  award, 
as  requested,  in  the  matter  of  the  Nottingham 
building  trade.  The  carpenters  and  joiners 
sought  to  have  their  wages  advanced  id.  per 
hour,  namely,  from  7d,  to  7id.  Daring  tho 
arbitration  the  men  produced  a list  of  employers, 
some  of  whom  belonged  to  the  masters’  assooia- 
tion,  who  were  willing  to  give  the  rise.  Mr. 
Kettle  has  awarded  the  advance  demanded,  and 
. s, — “ I beg  publicly  to  state  that  my  decision 
is  founded  upon  peculiar  local  circumstances 
relating  to  this  branch  of  tho  building  trade  in 
Nottingham.” 

Canterbury. — Five  hundred  bricklayers  and 
labourers,  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
now  county  lunatic  asylum  at  Chartham,  near 
Canterbnry,  have  struck  work  for  an  advance  of 
id.  an  hour,  and  the  right  to  leave  off  work  on 
Saturday  at  one,  instead  of  four,  p.m.  The 
contractors  (Messrs.  Furness)  are  under  an 
engagement  to  complete  the  work  under  a 
specified  time. 

Shields.  — The  operative  bricklayers  and 
masons  of  South  Shields  have  struck  work  for 
an  advance  of  wages,  from  33s.  to  368.  per  week, 
during  the  summer  months,  and  from  SOs.  to 
338.  during  winter.  The  operative  joiners,  also, 
of  South  Shields,  have  struck,  objecting  to  work 


HOLIDAYS  ON  COMPULSION. 

M'DONLVLD  r.  THE  DARLINGTON  IRON  COMPANY. 

This  action  was  brought,  in  the  Darlington  Conatv 
Court,  to  recover  IL  IBs.  8d.,  one  week's  wages  Tha 
peculiarity  of  the  action  was,  that  at  Whitsuntide  the 
works  of  the  Darlington  Iron  Company,  like  most  large 
firms,  were  laid  off  for  the  week,  and  notices  were  placed 
about  the  works  the  week  previously,  stating  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  strike  work. 

Mr.  M'Donald,  not  wishing  for  a holiday,  went  to  his 
work,  and  offered  his  services  on  Whit-Monday,  bat 
was  stopped  by  Mr.  Barniugham,  the  manager,  who  repre- 
sented to  tho  plaiutiff  in  the  action  that  tho  number  of 
men  who  would  work  were  so  few  that  the  firm  could  not 
keep  the  works  going. 

The  plaintiff,  however,  informed  the  manager  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  come  to  work  at  the  usual  time  all  th& 
week,  and  should  expect  to  meet  the  cashier  at  the  pay. 
table.  Mr.  M'Donala  kept  his  word,  but  the  cashier  not 
obliging  him,  he  now  sued  for  a week's  pay. 

It  'was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  that 
WhitSQUtide  being  a holiday  the  closing  of  the  works  was 
justifiable,  as  most  of  the  men  took  tho  other  five  days 
of  their  own  accord.  It  would  never  answer  to  keep-fire 
and  steam  up,  with  foremen,  clerks,  and  mauagers  in 
attendance,  to  oblige  a few. 

The  Judge,  Mr.  E.  E.  Turner,  however,  decided  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  seven  days’  notice,  and  this  not 
having  been  given,  tho  defendant  must  pay  the  amonot 
sued  for,  with  full  costs. 


VARIORUM. 


TVoinen  and  WorJe  is  the  title  of  a new  weekly 
journal.  The  editress.  Miss  Emily  Faithful],  says 
of  its  purpose  : — 

“By  recording  week  by  week  what  is  passing  in  the 
fields  of  employment  at  present  open  to  women,  by  advo- 
eating  new  spheres  of  labour,  by  establishing  a periui* 
nent  medium  of  communication  between  employers  and 
employed,  Women  and  Work  will  earnestly  strive  to 
romote  the  industrial  pursuits  of  women.  A columufor 
btes  and  Queries  will  be  kept  open  to  aidin  thisdesirablo 
purpose." 

In  tho  first  number  a recommendation  that 
ladies  should  become  architects  was  by  some 
accident  erroneously  attributed  to  the  conductor 
of  the  Builder.  With  every  disposition  to 
increase  the  number  of  employments  open  to 
females,  we  cannot  endorse  the  recommendation 
in  question.  Some  might  become  able  architec- 
tural draughtswomen  and  designers,  and  might, 
doubtless,  find  employment ; bat  beyond  this  we 
cannot  advise  them  to  attempt  to  go. Tha 
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Leisure  Hour,  speaking  of  Olney,  says  : — “ Hun- 
dreds of  visitors  from  distant  places  make 
pilgrimage  there  every  year.  The  summer- 
house,  immortalised  in  Cowper’s  Letters,  and  in 
‘ The  Task,’  is  covered  all  over  with  names  of 
visitors,  many  of  them  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
Many  of  these  visitors  must  be  wealthy,  and 
could  well  afford  some  generous  help  in  the 
work,  seeing  that  both  the  living  and  the  parish 
are  poor.  It  is  not  the  name  of  Cowper  alone, 
though  itself  a host,  that  endears  and  consecrates 
Olney.  The  Rev.  John  Newton,  whose  ‘ Cardi- 
phonia,’  and  whose  Letters,  bright  with  the 
Christian  truth  and  balmy  with  the  earnest  love 
that  pervades  them,  is  best  known  to  us  as  curate 
of  Olney.  Good  old  Thomas  Scott,  the  conimen. 
tator,  also  for  four  years  laboured  in  this  place. 
The  vicar,  then  ron-resident,  was  the  Rev.  Moses 
Browne,  a disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  as  well  as 
a zealous  ‘ fisher  of  men.’  In  the  preface  of  a 
little  book,  Moses  Browne  tells  us  that  he 
brought  up  in  the  vicarage  of  Olney  a family  of 
ten  children,  and  that  he  never  had  an  income  of 
more  than  forty  pounds  in  his  life  ! His  fishing 
in  the  Ouse  must  have  been  a business  as  well 
as  a pleasure  and  recreation  for  the  poor  man. 
The  Kev.  Henry  Gauntlett,  author  of  a practical 
and  devotional  commentary  on  the  Revelation, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Langley,  and  the  present  incumbent, 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Langley,  have  kept  up  the  evan- 
gelical  succession,  and  maintained  the  worthy 
traditions  of  the  place.  Surely  there  are  many 
who,  if  they  knew  that  the  church  in  which 
these  good  men  ministered  and  worshipped  now 
sadly  needs  restoration,  would  deem  it  a privilege 

to  send  some  help  towards  so  good  a work.” 

“The  Royal  Academy  and  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee,” is  the  title  of  a pamphlet  (Whitfield, 
Strand),  attacking  the  Academy  for  the  treat- 
ment  outsiders  have  received  on  the  present 
occasion.  Without  taking  on  ourselves  the  de- 
fence of  the  banging  committee,  we  must  say 
that  the  writers  of  this  pamphlet  appear  to  have 
overshot  the  mark;  for  if  they  are  to  be  believed, 
we  really  have  no  painters  at  all,  to  speak  of, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  Academy. 


^istellaiwa. 

Inanguration  of  a Memorial  at  Shrews- 
bury.— The  memorial  in  front  of  the  General 
Railway  Station,  Shrewsbury,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  William  James  Clement, 
a local  celebrity,  by  public  subscription, 
and  just  completed,  has  been  inaugurated. 
It  is  after  the  Byzantine  school  of  archi- 
tecture, and  is  the  design  of  Mr.  John  Gibbs, 
of  London  and  Leamington.  At  the  base 
on  each  aide  is  a tier  of  three  steps,  which  lead 
to  four  semicircular  drinking  . fountains,  each 
having  a canopy ; and  above  the  whole  of  these, 
in  broken  lines,  is  the  chief  base  of  the  structure, 
the  details  of  which,  and  of  every  other  part, 
are  bold,  as  are  also  the  various  pieces  of  carv- 
ing  which  adorn  it.  There  are  large  panels 
above  the  fountains,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
bronze  medallion  portrait  of  the  late  Mr. 
Clement,  by  Mr.  J.  Durham,  A.R.A.,  of  London, 
while  in  another  of  these  is  the  inscription. 
Above  is  a cornice  with  moulded  and  carved 
details,  and  upon  it  are  four  large  ornamental 
gables,  having  carved  and  emblazoned  shields  in 
them  bearing  the  arms  of  the  borough,  the  arms 
of  the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School,  and  those  of 
the  late  Mr.  Clement.  The  adjacent  portion  of 
the  memorial  is  the  upper  base,  parts  of  which 
fill  up  the  angles  of  the  gables  named,  and  from 
which  rises  an  obelisk-like  form  having  orna- 
mental bands  at  five  stages  on  each  side.  The 
memorial  is  about  ID  ft.  high.  The  work  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Dodson. 

Monumental  Pillar  to  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paget. — The  Scarborough  Gazette  says  : — 
“ It  will  be  remembered  that  in  October  last,  a 
melancholy  occurrence  took  place  on  Filey  Brig. 
We  refer  to  the  drowning  of  Mr.  Charles  Paget 
and  Mrs.  Paget,  who  were  suddenly  engulphed 
while  loitering  over  the  rocks,  on  a fine  day,  not 
for  a moment  suspecting  danger.  By  way  of 
recording  the  event  and  of  giving  a caution  to 
parties  visiting  the  famous  projection,  the 
members  of  Mr.  Paget’s  family  recently  com- 
missioned Mr.  William  Dove,  of  that  place,  to 
execute  a monumental  pillar  to  be  placed  on  the 
spot.  The  work  is  just  completed,  and  may  be 
seen  at  Mr.  Dove’s  yard  in  Cemetery-road.  It 
is  a marble  pillar,  neat  and  plain,  with  an  in- 
scription— the  letters  of  which  are  of  lead,  let 
into  the  marble,  for  durability,” 


Female  School  of  Art.— The  Archbishop 
of  York  has  distributed  the  medals  and  prizes  to 
the  successful  students  of  the  Female  School  of 
Art,  Bloomsbury.  The  distribution  took  place 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Museum  of  Geology, 
Jermyn-street.  The  report  of  the  committee 
stated  that  there  were  19-1  students  on  the 
books,  the  largest  number  yet  attained.  One  of 
the  principal  premiums,  dOl.  to  head-masters 
and  mistresses  of  a school  of  art,  had  been 
awarded  to  the  head-mistress  of  the  school,  Miss 
Gann.  Her  Majesty  had  purchased  a life-study  in 
chalk,  by  Alice  Hanslip.  The  Gilchrist  trustees 
had  granted  in  connexion  with  this  school  a 
scholarship  of  151.  a year,  tenable  for  two  years. 
The  winners  of  prizes  in  the  competitions  with 
all  the  schools  in  the  kingdom  were  named  ; and 
besides  these  more  than  sixty  prizes  and  oerti- 
ficatea  were  distributed  to  the  pupils  of  the 
school.  After  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  and 
the  Archbishop’s  address,  Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley, 
R.A.,  alluded  to  the  great  progress  made  in  art- 
education.  Last  year,  he  remarked,  180,000 
works  of  art  bad  been  sent  in  from  the  different 
art-schools ; 91,000  of  these  had  been  received 
for  examination,  1,200  had  received  local  prizes, 
and  1,600  had  been  selected  for  national  com- 
petition, of  which  190  had  been  awarded  prizes. 

Sxcavatious  in  Greece. — Professor Mylonas 
of  Athens,  whose  assistance  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment has  secured  for  its  excavations  proposed 
at  Olympia,  has  recently  made  (according  to  the 
Levant  Herald)  a general  survey  of  the  places 
where  the  excavations  are  to  take  place,  and 
fixed  his  choice  upon  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  from  which  the  French  on  an  earlier 
occasion  removed  some  beautiful  sculptures  to 
the  Louvre,  and  the  slope  of  Mount  Kroneoa, 
taking  in  the  Grove  Altis  (Pelasgian  for  aldos, 
i.e.  lucus)  the  stadium,  and  the  hippodrome.  In 
the  latter  site  Pausanias  records  seeing  thou- 
sands of  statues  and  figures,  but  at  present  all  is 
covered  with  earth,  ono  solitary  pedestal  only 
rising  from  the  soil,  aho^Ying  on  its  surface  the 
marks  of  feet  which  once  supported  a figure. 
The  Rii^nhliqiie  Fran^aise  publishes  a letter  from 
Athens,  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  treaty  of 
the  Greek  Government  with  Prussia  might,  from 
a purely  artistic  point  of  view,  embarrass  con. 
siderably,  if  nob  entirely  annihilate,  the  French 
school  in  that  city.  One  of  the  articles  of  the 
convention  says, — “ Germany  reserves  the  exclu- 
sive right,  for  five  years  from  the  date  of 
discovery,  of  taking  impressions  or  mouldings 
of  objects  found  without  her  co-operation.” 

The  Sewers  of  Marylebone. — We  learn 
that  the  surveyor,  Mr.  Tomkins,  is  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  a systematic  inspection  of  all 
the  sewers  in  Marylebono  parish.  Dr.  Whitmore 
writes  as  to  these  sewers, — “I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
that  there  are  many  which  will  be  found  to 
require  a considerable  amount  of  cleansing, 
repairing,  and,  I may  add,  structural  alteration, 
before  they  can  be  declared  to  be  in  a proper 
sanitary  condition.  In  a part  of  St.  Mary’s  dis- 
trict some  of  the  sewers  are  very  foul,  and  one 
or  two  I could  name  are  but  little  better  than 
large  elongated  cesspools;  much  of  this  is  owing 
to  the  want  of  the  new  sewer  on  the  south  side 
of  Marylebone-road,  extending  from  Tork-place 
to  the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  the  necessity  for  which 
I ventured  to  suggest  at  least  three  years  ago, 
and  which  is  now  so  urgently  needed,  that  unless 
it  is  constructed  without  further  delay  it  is  nob 
improbable  that  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  particular  district  may  become  very 
seriously  afiected.” 

Gifts  to  tlie  Public. — A despatch  from  San 
Francisco,  dated  the  4th  instant,  states  that  the 
act  of  James  Liek  giving  almost  the  whole  of 
bis  property  to  the  public  has  excited  much 
comment.  He  ggves  700,000  dols.  to  the  con- 
structor of  the  largest  and  best  telescope  in  the 
world,  for  the  observatory  at  Lake  Tahoe; 

420.000  dols.  for  public  monuments  ; 150,000 
dols.  for  public  baths  in  the  city  ; 100,000  dols, 
for  the  Old  Ladies’  Home;  10,000  dols.  to  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  ; 25,000 
dols.  to  the  Ladies’  Protection  and  Relief  Society ; 

10.000  dols.  to  the  Mechanics’  Library  ; 25,000 
dols.  to  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylnm ; 150,000 
dols.  for  the  erection  of  a bronze  monument  to 
the  author  of  the  “Star-spangled  Banner”; 

300.000  dols.  for  the  endowment  of  a school  of 
mechanical  arts  in  California;  and  the  residue, 
in  excess  of  1,780,000  dols.,  to  the  Pioneer 
Society.  He  makes  ample  provision  for  his 
relatives,  and  reserves  a homestead  and  25,000 
dols.  per  annam  for  himself. 


Fatal  Fall  of  a Wareliouse  iu  the  Citji 
An  accident  of  an  alarming  character,  and  whic: 
has  already  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  lif 
has  occurred  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Hiltoi 
Anderson,  & Co.,  Portland  Cement  Wharf,  Uppt 
Thames-street,  City.  It  appears  that  as 
men  were  engaged  in  removing  some  bags  i; 
cement  from  the  second  floor  a loud  crash  wi. 
heard,  and  the  second  floor  immediately  gav 
way',  carrying  with  it  the  first  floor  down  to  tl^ 
basement.  A bargeman,  named  Barnes,  wi| 
rescued  and  carried  to  Rt.  Bartholomew’s  Hon 
pital,  suffering  from  internal  injuries  and  . 
fractured  thigh.  Another  unfortunate  labour  ': 
remained  embedded  in  the  building  for  son? 
hours.  At  the  inquest  some  of  the  jury  wishfi 
to  endorse  their  verdict  of  “Accidental  deathl 
with  an  expression  of  opinion  that,  having  rega^ 
to  the  age  of  the  building  and  its  present  eonc: 
tion,  the  floors  were  greatly  overweighted  ; hi 
they  were  unable  to  agree  npon  the  point,  ai;, 
eventually  recorded  a simple  verdict  of  “ Act? 
dental  death.” 

A Ne-w  Station  on  the  Liverpool  ail 
Southport  K-ailway. — In  1865  about  300  acit 
of  land  upon  the  sea-shore  at  Blundell  San 
were  set  apart  for  building  purposes,  and) 
design  was  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reat 
civil  engineer,  of  Liverpool.  Roads  were  form 
and  steps  taken  to  developc  the  various  parts  ti 
the  estate — special  arrangements  having  belj 
made  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  rcquiremei 
of  the  district.  Since  that  period  many  detach 
and  semi-detached  residences  have  been  erecte 
and  a new  station  about  a mile  nearer  Southpc 
than  Crosby  to  be  called  the  “ Hall-road  Statics 
is  being  constructed.  The  works  have  been; 
progress  for  some  time,  and  it  is  expected  C 
station  will  very  shortly  be  opened.  From  t 
building  a road  will  be  constnicted  to  Croe 
Hall,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Blundell.  Wl' 
the  new  station  is  completed  the  estate  will.' 
further  developed  to  the  extent  of  nearly  H 
mile  towards  Southport,  and  to  the  depth  1 
about  700  yards  or  about  150  acres.  | 

Improvement  in  Plymouth.— Drinking  d 
other  fountains  have  been  constructed  in  TaVj 
tock-road,  and  the  reservoirs  have  been  thro:j 
' open.  The  Western  Homing  Neivs,  howevj 
asks  what  reason  there  is  why  the  tap  or  vent  j 
the  drinking.fonntain  has  been,  after  a lapse: 
two  days  from  its  being  put  op,  deprived  of 
bronze-work  which  bore  as  an  inscription  “j 
toast  which  has  been  handed  down  from  gened 
tion  to  generation  in  honour  of  Sir  Frat* 
Drake  : — “ May  be  who  gave  ns  water  never  wii 
wine.”  Every  ono  can  see,  says  our  authorii 
that  the  wholesome  aspiration  that  the  desceij 
ants  of  Drake  may  “ never  u-ant  wiue  ” is  ba[| 
on  the  strictest  total  abstinence  principles,  iri 
much  as  it  goes  further  than  merely  say; 
“ May  they  never  drinJe  wine,”  but  invokes  u]i 
them  the  blessing  of  never  even  desiringi 
Certainly  some  explanation  should  be  givem; 
to  why  a hope  so  salutary  aud  well  expres-; 
should  not  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
deliberate  wish  of  the  Corporation  of  Plymoui 
Ventilation  of  the  House  of  Commono 
By  means  of  the  new  air-machine  in  the  Ho.j 
of  Commons  a constant  supply  of  air,  coc, 
to  any  required  degree  even  in  the  wanrr, 
weather,  can  be  supplied,  it  is  stated,  n 
the  rate  of  from  60,000  to  90,000  gall 
per  minute.  The  House  contains  about  900,. 
gallons  of  air,  so  that  when  the  appara) 
is  working  at  its  maximum  it  is  possibles 
renew  the  air  without  sensible  draught  ev; 
six  minutes.  Previously,  when  the  windo’ 
were  opened,  the  air  used  to  rush  in  and  eac; 
iu  part  through  the  roof  without  providinjlf 
proper  supply  for  the  occupants  of  the  chamli 
The  temperature  then  rose,  and  the  result  if 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  was  expected. 
improved  mode  of  ventilation  is  quite  it 
pendent  of  open  windows  and  of  the  fans  (| 
merly  in  use),  which  were  objectionable  i[ 
account  of  draughts  and  dust. 

Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  ,t 
ciety. — The  first  excursional  meeting  of  ; 
society  for  th.e  present  season  was  attended  b- 
numcrous  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  ' 
churches  of  Colwall,  Coddington,  and  Bosh- 
were  examined  in  succession.  Boabury  waa  > 
chief  point  of  attraction.  Some  old  foundati 
had  been  lately  discovered  at  the  west  em 
the  churchyard,  which  were  examined  v 
interest,  and  believed  to  have  been  conne{ 
with  some  part  of  the  old  palace.  A party 
more  than  fifty  dined  under  a spacious  marq 
at  the  Crown  Inn. 
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Labourers’  and  Artizans*  Dwellingfs. — 
lie  Bill  bearing  the  names  of  Sir  Percy  Burrell 
id  Mr.  Cunliffe  Brooks,  whicli  has  been  infcro- 
iced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  is  to  give 
•icreased  facilities  for  the  erection  of  labourers’ 
t d artizans’  dwellings.  Its  preamble  states 
lat  there  is  a great  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
iitablo  dwellings  necessary  for  the  moral  and 
iiyeical  improvement,  and  for  utilising  the 
■)Our  and  industry  of  labourers  and  artizans. 
:iie  Bill,  which  is  a very  short  one,  provides 
(at  owners  of  real  property  in  fee  simple,  or 
i.iants  in  tail,  or  limited  owners,  desirous  of 
gilding  improved  dwellings,  may  borrow  of  the 
tblic  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  on  loan 
jaring  interest  at  3.J  per  cent,  per  annum,  such 
:(ii8  of  money  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon, 
tl  the  security  of  such  real  or  limited  estate, 
llis  interest  may,  according  to  arrangement, 
|h0r  continue  as  a first  charge  on  the  estates, 

I bo  repayable  in  whole  or  by  instalments  of 
M,  less  than  251.  sterling. 

dJift  of  a Churcli  at  Wakefield. — Mrs. 
►tiney  Robinson,  of  Torquay,  has  devoted  a 
I'ge  portion  of  her  fortune  to  the  foundation  of 
fiihurch  in  Wakefield.  The  site  bad  already 
n purchased,  and  a mission-house,  school, 

I schoolmaster’s  house  are  now  in  a fair  way 
progress,  and  Mrs.  Disney  Robinson  has  just 
1 the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  in 
nexion  with  them,  io  the  presence  of  a large 
course  of  people.  The  style  of  the  church 
^arly  Decorated,  of  thirteenth  century,  and 
proposed  building  will  consist  of  a nave, 
aisles,  chancel,  and  a lofty  tower  and  spire. 

I plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs, 
jershon  & Co.,  architects,  who  have  partially 
creel  Sandal  Church.  The  church,  parson- 
, and  mission-house,  VFhich  are  the  gift  of 
I.  Robinson,  are  estimated  to  cost  8,5001.  j 
the  schools,  school-master’s  house,  and  site, 
ch  will  otherwise  have  to  be  provided,  will 
|.  2,5001. 

:!he  Scaurborougli  Aquarium. — The  whole 
[he  capital  required  for  this  undertaking  has 
[1  subscribed.  The  Aquarium  will  be  erected 
p designs  by  Mr.  Bircb,  C.E.,  who  designed 
i Brighton  Aquarium.  The  works  will  be 
litructed  by  Messrs.  Kirk  & Parry,  of  Slea- 
the  contractors  for  the  Scarborough  and 
■tby  Railway.  The  site  of  the  aquarium  is 
JOld  Horse  and  Carriage  Stand,  well  known 
Lll  visitors  to  Scarborough,  and  the  intention 
B)  excavate  the  whole  of  this  space  and  the 
bining  roads,  which  will  give  a site  of  wide 
Cl.  Over  the  buildings  a wide  carriage-road 
I be  formed,  giving  an  approach  to  the  sands, 
irih  will  be  continued  by  a good  roadway  for 
Ipo  extent  along  the  foreshore.  A tender  has 
tl  accepted  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  at 
Dit  70,0001.,  and  operations  will  be  commenced 
I oon  as  the  ground  can  be  cloarod. 
ihuton  Hoo  Park. — The  mansion  belonging 
. Mr.  J.  G.  Leigh,  of  Luton  Hoo  Park,  has 
I’  lyundergone  extensive  alterations  andrepairs, 
limost  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  adaptation 
iiihe  north  wing  (destroyed  by  fire  some  years  * 
I)  as  a private  chapel.  The  entire  apse  is  of 
waster,  the  chancel  arch  and  capitals  of  which 
carved.  The  chapel  is  also  embellished 
n]!  a painted  ceiling,  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  London; 

Jl  walls  will  be  filled  in  with  colour  from 
I gns  by  the  architect.  The  stalls  are  of  oak, 
lioorting  canopies.  The  entire  work  has  been 
( ied  out  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Tottenham-court- 
<<l,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street,  the  carving 
I'liug  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Finley, 
DliOudon.  Mr.  Eyears  was  clerk  of  the  works. 

L'gfyptian  Remains. — A gift  of  some  im. 
'i<anc6  has  j ust  been  presented  to  the  Egyptian 
neum  of  the  Louvi-o  by  Count  de  Vogiie,  the 
. Qch  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  whose 
iiitatioa  as  an  archmological  explorer  is 
wn.  The  gift  consists  of  a "stele,” 

!•  teat  antiquity  and  in  excellent  preservation, 
'id  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  centre,  the  per- 
■ige  for  whom  the  tomb  was  constructed  is 
ed  before  a table  covered  with  offerings, 
ording  to  an  inscription  on  it,  he  was  named 
1,  and  was  head  Graramate  of  the  Kosur 
priest  of  the  Goddess  Baaet.  He  also 
•cised  the  functions  of  prophet  at  the  pyra- 
of  Tat-Asa,  which  was  the  final  resting. 

!e  of  King  Teta,  of  the  sixth  dynasty, 

' ire  in  the  Music  Halls. — Five  weeks  ago 
'Gloncester  Music  Hall  was  destroyed  ; Chel- 
lam  Music  Hall  was  destroyed  by  fire  last 
k;  and  now  the  Bristol  Alhambra  is  burnt. 


Durham  Cathedral. — We  understand,  says 
the  Academy,  that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  is  about  to 
undertake  some  alterations  in  Durham  Cathedral. 
He  proposes  to  erect  a very  open  choir-screen, 
and  to  re-arrango  the  stalls  so  that  the  back 
row  shall  be  brought  in  front  of  the  piers,  instead 
of  being  between  them,  as  is  now  the  case.  Their 
present  position  dates  only  from  about  tbe  year 
1845,  when  the  Jacobean  organ-screen  was  re- 
moved. The  organ  will  probably  be  divided. 
The  old  stall  ends — very  rich  and  interesting 
examples  of  the  carving  of  Charles  I.’a  time — 
are  to  be  retained,  a conservative  measure 
which  we  hope  will  be  imitated  elsewhere. 

Stowmarket. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Institute  was  laid  on  Friday,  June  12tb,  by 
the  Lady  Frances  Pettiward,  in  the  presence  of 
Lord  John  Hervey,  the  Mayor  of  Ipswich,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants.  The  building  com- 
prises lecture-hall  to  accommodate  550,  with 
suitable  retiring-rooms,  reading-room,  library, 
and  chess-room.  The  design  is  of  simple  Gothic 
style,  the  front  of  white  brick  with  yellow  arches 
and  bands.  The  design  was  selected  in  com. 
petition,  and  is  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrovo,  of  the 
Adelpbi,  London ; and  the  contract  has  been 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  Andrews  & Son  and  Mr. 
John  Crowe,  of  Stowmarket. 

Chinese  Contractors. — Otago  is  sacred  to 
Scotchmen.  Here  is  a story  which,  besides 
being  good,  is  true  in  illustration  of  the  fact. 
The  other  day  tenders  were  wanted  for  some 
public  work  in  Otago.  One  Maepherson  was 
successful.  Mr.  Maepherson  was  accordingly 
invited  to  attend  and  complete  his  contract.  To 
the  amazement  of  all  the  officials,  a full-blooded 
Chinaman  with  a noble  pig-tail  put  iu  an  appear- 
ance.  " Where’s  Mr.  Maepherson  ? ” asked  the 
clerk.  “Me!”  replied  John.  ‘‘How  came  you 
to  be  called  Maepherson?”  “Ob,  nobody  get 
nothing  in  Otago  if  he  not  a Mac,”  answered 
the  unabashed  Celestial. 

Mr.  Philip  Cuuliife  Owen  has  been 
nominated  to  the  direction  of  the  Museum 
Division  of  the  Educational  Department.  The 
duties  of  the  new  office  comprise  the  superin- 
tcudoDce  of  the  South  Kensington  and  Bethnal- 
green  Museums,  and  wo  think  the  public  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  appointment.  If  Mr.  Owen 
shows  the  same  qualities  at  South  Kensington 
and  Bethnal  - green  which  secured  him  the 
appreciation  of  those  who  knew  him  at  Vienna, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  the  appointment  will  give 
general  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Hesfield. — Dr.  Lankcsterheld  an  inquest 
on  tbe  body  of  Mr.  Arthur  Markham  Ncsfield, 
aged  tbirty-tbree,  a landscape  architect,  lately 
living  at  7,  Dorset-square,  Regent’s  Park.  On 
Tuesday  before  last  deceased  was  riding  ahorse 
belonging  to  a relative,  and  was  seen  goingto  wards 
St.  John’s  Wood,  when  the  horse  started,  and 
went  off  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour, 
upon  which  the  deceased  lost  his  seat,  and  fell 
on  his  head.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of 
accidental  death,  and  expressed  regret  at  the 
loss  society  had  sustained  by  his  unexpected 
death. 

The  Cadiz  Waterworks. — These  works,  we 
see  from  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers,  are 
now  nearly  completed,  and  are  being  tested 
before  opening  in  a few  weeks.  The  directors 
expect  a net  annual  income  of  ‘19,420?.  They 
advertise  an  issue  of  335  eight  per  cent,  first 
mortgage  debenture  bonds  of  100?.  each,  the 
balance  of  100,000?.  first  mortgage,  secured  by 
a first  charge  on  the  entire  undertaking  and 
property  of  the  Company.  The  interest  on  the 
entire  debenture  capital  is  stated  to  bo  only 
8,000?.  per  annum. 

Church  Building  and  Restoration.  — A 
return  has  been  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Hampton,  showing  the 
number  of  churches  (including  cathedrals)  in 
every  diocese  in  England  which  have  been  built 
or  restored  at  a cost  exceeding  500?.  since  the 
year  18-10,  and  showing  also,  as  far  as  possible, 
the 'expenditure  in  each  case,  and  the  sources 
from  which  in  each  case  the  required  funds  were 
derived. 

Barnsley.— Opening  of  Public  Baths.— 

On  Monday,  the  new  public  baths,  which  have 
been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  were 
opened  by  the  mayor.  The  baths  have  been 
erected  on  land  given  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Taylor,  J.P., 
in  York-street,  and  are  in  the  Italian-Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  The  building  contains  a 
large  swimming  and  plunge  bath,  slipper-baths, 
&c.  The  cost  of  the  erection  will  be  about 
5,000?. 


Memorial  Window  for  St.  Giles’s, 
Reading, — There  is  a proposition  to  erect  some 
memorial  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Travers,  on  his  resig- 
nation of  the  living  of  St.  Giles’s,  Reading.  At 
a meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
Board,  it  has  been  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
memorial  shall  take  the  form  of  a stained  glass 
window,  to  bo  erected  in  the  south  transept  of 
St.  Giles’s  Church.  The  amount  required  is  esti- 
mated at  about  300?.,  and  nearly  a third  of  the 
sum  has  already  been  promised. 

The  Opening  of  Leicester-square.  — A 
letter  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works  from  Mr.  Albert 
Grant,  M.P.,  asking  the  Board  to  fi.x  Thursday, 
the  2nd  of  July,  for  the  transfer  of  Leicester, 
square  to  the  public,  and  enclosing  a code  of 
laws  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  regulation  of 
the  square  as  soon  as  it  is  thrown  open  as  a 
place  of  public  recreation.  After  some  remarks 
from  members,  the  request  was  agreed  to. 

The  New  Colonial  and  Home  Offices. — 

The  whole  of  the  wrought-iron  riveted  girders 
and  rolled  beams  for  these  buildings,  described 
by  us  last  week,  amounting  to  over  35-i  tons 
in  weight,  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Matt.  T. 
Shaw  & Co.  The  same  firm  supplied  something 
like  3,000  tons  of  ironwork  for  the  large  ware- 
house built  for  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Co.  at  Blackfriars. 

The  Proposed  New  Municipal  Buildings 
in  Reading. — Mr.  Clarke,  of  Bath,  one  of  the 
tenderers,  in  1872,  for  the  work,  having,  on 
application  now,  required  an  advance  upon  tho 
amount  of  his  tender,  the  Town  Council  have 
resolved  to  apply  to  Messrs.  J.  Parnell  & Son,  of 
Rugby,  to  execute  the  works  for  8,405?.  Os.,  the 
amount  of  their  tender  of  1872. 

A New  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Lou- 
don.— The  K.  C.  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
assisted  by  a great  number  of  Roman  Catholio 
clergy,  has  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a new 
church  in  the  Fulham-road.  The  church  is  to 
bo  dedicated  to  " the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and 
His  Immaculate  Mother,”  and  will  be  in  con- 
nexion with  St.  Mary’s  Priory. 

Site  for  the  Mint. — The  site  which  the 
Government  are  prepared  to  recommend  to  Par. 
liament  as  the  best  on  which  to  place  the  Mint, 
OQ  its  removal  from  Tower-hill,  is  the  piece  of 
land  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  between 
the  gas-works  at  Blackfriars  and  the  Temple. 

A Brickfield  [decided  to  be  a Factory. — 
The  Sittingbourne  magistrates  have  fined  Mr.  G. 
Smeed,  one  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  tho 
kingdom,  for  employing  a girl  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  This  decision  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  a brickfield  is  a factory 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

Real  Property  Assessments.— Returnshava 

just  been  issued  as  to  assessments  on  real  pro- 
perty from  1815  to  1873.  Last  year  the  gross 
estimated  rental  was  132,453,870?.;  the  rateable 
value,  113,317,603?,,  according  to  the  poor-rate 
assessment. 

PaH  of  Floor.  — A terrible  accident  has 
occurred  at  Syracuse,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  floor  of  a church  gave  way  during  a 
festival,  killing  four  persons  and  injuring  one 
hundred. 

Bphesus. — A fresh  cargo  of  antiquities  from 
Ephesus  has  arrived  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
they  are  now  unpacked. 

The  Institute  Conversazione. — The  An. 
nual  Conversazione  will  be  hold  in  Conduit-street 
on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  July. 


TENDERS 

For  new  Board  schoola  for  the  Hundon  School  Board, 
Suffolk.  Mr,  Frank  Whitmore,  architect : — ■ 

Rivett £1,230  0 0 

Mason  & Son 1,019  11  0 

Fell  &,  Maaoa  1,006  9 7 

Halls  1,006  0 0 

Theobald  937  10  0 

Pudney  & Son  (accepted) 926  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  wards  and  other  worts  at  the 
Chelmsford  Union.  Mr.  Frank  Whitmore,  architect-— 

Byatt £1,277  3 3 

Gozzett  1,205  10  0 

Kcnncll  1,179  0 0 

Fincham 1,097  0 0 

Beaumont  (accepted)  1,087  0 0 

For  a pair  of  labourers'  cottapros,  at  the  Hands  farm, 
Writtle,  Essex.  Mr.  Frank  Whitmore,  architect;— 

Last  £375  o p 

C>ann  354  0 0 

Keunell 333  10  0 
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For  church  of  St.  Peter,  Hoston.  Mr.  R.  W.  Dreiv, 
architect.  Quantitiec  supplied  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  & 
GilTard 


Donlting  and 
Corsham 
Down. 


Do' 


Jarrrett  '£7.082  £6,920  £6,68' 


Bangs 
Booth 
Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill 

TValdram  3;  Co 

loLgmire  & Burge 


6,988 


Adamson. 6,933 


6,073  6,356 

6*400  6,310  6,230 

6,260  6,170  6,04.5 

6,138  6,120  6,075 

6,985  6,940  6,879 


6,872 


Ward 

Irish 

Coleman  .. 
Pink 

White  .... 
Rapley  .... 
Morey  .... 

Cook  

Smith 

Field^er  .... 


..  £198  0 0 


For  rectory  at  West  Stoke,  near  Chichester,  for  Rer 
W.  F.  Shaw.  Messrs.  Newman  k Billing,  architects 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Franklin  k Andrews  : — 
Flint.  Brick  and  Stone. 

..  £3,923  0 
3,660  0 
,.  3,458  0 
..  3,411  0 
3,400  0 
..  3,357  0 
..  3,200  0 
3,195  0 
..  3,150  0 
..  3,100  0 
..  3,050  0 
..  3,015  0 


520  0 


For  a new  factory,  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  Finsbury- 
market,  for  Messrs.  Waterlow  k Sons.  Mr.  William 
Ward  Lee.  architect.  Onantitiea  sunnlied  by  Messrs. 
Gardiner,  Son,  & Theobald; — 

" ’ r&Son  £50,625  0 0 


RiAei 

Ashby  & Horner  

Ashby  & Bods 

Conder  

Browne  & Robinson., 

Downs  Si  Co 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  ... 

Lucas,  Brothers  

Baker  k Sons 


0 0 


, 46,762 
, 46,690 
, 46,650 
. 45,380 
. 44,290 

. 44,100 

Holland  & Hannen  (accepted)  43,660 


For  the  repairs,  &c.,  to  nine  houses,  Mildmay.-park, 
North  London.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Gibson 

Bostel £610  0 0 

Robson  519  0 0 

Saley&Son  493  0 0 

King  & Son  439  0 0 

May  (accepted)  386  0 0 


For  repairs  and  decorations  at  No.  2,  Montagne-street, 
Russell-square,  for  Capt.  Moss  Defries.  Mr.  H,  H. 
Collins,  architect : — 

Clarke  A Manooch £073  0 0 

Heepa 958  0 0 

Vcrnall  891  5 0 

Bird  (accepted)  812  10  0 


For  new  offices,  Boar’s  Head-yard,  King-street,  West' 
minster,  for  Mr.  James  Hendry.  Mr.  John  Norton, 
architect.  Quantites  bv  Mr.  8.  J.  Thacker: — 

Stephenson £6,671  0 0 

Boyce  6,664 


Gribble  

Robins 

Garmd  

Hobson  

Braid,  Jopling,  k Co... 

Wilson  Brothers 

Crockett 


6,587  0 0 
6,397  0 0 
6,347  0 0 
6,287  0 0 
6,160  0 0 
6,8K3  0 0 
6,805  0 0 


For  partially  rebuilding  a honae  in  Lake-street,  Leigh- 


ton Buzzard.  Mr.  J, 

BuUock 

Dover  & Co, 

George  

Burkett  

Edwards 

Cook  

Sturgiss 

Whiting..... 


Lawrence,  architect 

£1,686  17  0 I 

1,373  0 0 

1,200  0 0 

1,189  0 0 

1,123 

1,110 

1,100 


860  0 0 1 


For  new  infant  school,  with  walling,  4c.,  at  North- 
town,  High  Wycombe,  for  the  Parish  School  Board.  Mr. 
Arthur  Vernon,  architect 

Spicer £915  0 0 

Reavell  812  0 0 

Cooper  798  17  0 

Woodbridge 760  0 0 

Baughmet 750  0 0 

Hunt  745  0 0 

Snell  739  8 0 

Seiton  (accepted) 734  0 0 


Accepted  for  Salford  goods  depOt,  for  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company 

May .....£700  0 0 

For  house  and  shop,  Cannon-street-road,  St.  George’s- 
m-the-East,  for  Mr,  £,  Wallis.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Hurston, 
architects : — 

Moyle £1,416  0 0 

Ennor 1,386  0 0 

Hearle  1,334  0 0 

Palmer  (accepted) 1,275  0 0 

For  new  kiln  to  malting  at  Wandsworth,  for  Mr. 
W.  E.  Bullock.  Mr.  George  Scamcll,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons 

Wigmore  £1,406  0 0 

Bharpington  & Cole  1,197  0 0 

Cook  & Green  1,18-4  0 0 

Nightingale  1,183  0 0 

Wagner  1,136  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sons  1,067  0 0 

For  warehouse  in  London-wall,  City,  for  Eyland  k 
Sons  (Limited).  Messrs.  John  k John  Belcher,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  B.  InsoU 

Brass £11,893  0 0 

TroUope  11.743  0 0 

Simpson  k Son  11,647  0 0 

Jarrett 11,467  0 0 

Perry  & Co 11,390  0 0 

Coleman  11,350  0 0 

Bayes  k Ramagc  10,780  0 0 

Braid,  Jopling,  & Co 10,300  0 0 

For  three  houses  and  shops  in  W'alworth-road,  for 
Messrs.  Harding  & Mitchell,  Messrs,  John  & John 
Belcher,  architects;— 

Jarrett  £3,860  0 0 

Braid,  Jopling,  k Co 3,295  0 0 

Downs 3,033  0 0 

For  the  church  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesns  and 
Mary,  W'est  Brornpton,  exclusive  of  foundations  and 
granite  pillars.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Hansom  k Son,  archi- 
tects:— 

Qorringe £7,150  0 0 

Dickens*  7,000  0 0 

Bowles  6,857  0 0 

Dover,  Son,  & Co.* 6,851  0 0 ' 

Sharpington  k Cole  6,397  0 0 

Sawyer  6,151  0 0 

Farmer  k Brindley 6,850  0 0 

Rudkin  6,795  0 0 

Stephenson  6,780  0 0 

Simpson 6,733  0 0 

Staines  k Son  6,664  0 0 

Little  6,520  0 0 

Wright  Brothers  & GoodchiJd  6,500  0 0 

Niblett  k Son  8,300  0 0 

Grimwood  k Sons  6,160  0 0 

• Delivered  too  late  by  post. 

Sehooli,  WUliam-ifreef,  Chelsea, — For  “Hood  find 
Aldry,"  read  Hook  and  Oldrey. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  i P.-C.  O.-C.  a-G.  U-R.  C.— G.  P.-O.  A R.-W.  H.C.- 
J,  B.— H.  4 0. 

We  are  coiopalled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 


addreues, 

All  etateniente  o{  tacts.  Hits  of  tenders,  Ac.  mast  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  aud  address  ol  the  seuder,  not  necessarUr  tor 
publication. 

The  responsibility  ot  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 

public  meetings,  reHts,  ol  comee,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADYERTISEIIENTS' 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


' THE  BtriLDER  " Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  ree 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  raU  of  19a  per  ai 
Pai/aile  tnAdvanct. 

Halfpenny  stampeaccepte*!  forarnounta  under  5b.  Any  large 
-jouJd  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Poet 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRlKi. 


Advertisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  cu- 
week’s  issue  later  thorn,  THREE  o’clock  1 
071  THURSDAY. 

The  Puhlisher  cannot  60  responsible  for  T 
MONIAL3  left  at  the  O^ce  in  reply  to  Adven 
ments,  and  strongly  recomtnends  that  C( 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


BatL.  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limiti 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dej 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdoi 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [A 


STONE  BROTHERS, 

Batb  Stone  Merchants, 
supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries 
Box  Ground,  Corsham  Down,  i 
Faaleigh  Down,  Combe  Down, 
AND  Stoke  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office,  1 
London  Depot,  G.W.E.  Mileage  Station,  Padding 
Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  fixing.[A 


Whitland  Abbey  Crreen  Slates.— I 

Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  c 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  0. 
can  be  exeented  without  a day’s  delay.-* 
samples  and  further  particulars,  apply  t( 
MANAGER,  at  the  Quarries,  Narberth. 
R.S.O.  [Ahi 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  aud  1 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & C( 
Office : 

No.  117,  Cannon-street,  E.C. — fADTr.]' 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications, 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMC 
29,  Charing-croBB,  S.W.,  with  accuracy 
punctuality.  Plana  and  Drawings  Od 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Adtt.] 


PERFECT  DAYLIGHT. 


WHY  BURN  GAS? 


For  new  offices,  with  residence,  at  Portmadoc.  Messrs. 
Axmann  k Perrott,  architects : — 

Griffith  £1,440  0 0 

Lloyd  4 Sou 1,235  0 0 

Hughes  ' ^ " 


Owi 


Jones  . 


0 0 


1,177  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a villa  residence,  at 
Addleatonc,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  H.  E.  Perry.  Mr.  S.  Won- 
nacott,  architect,  Farnham.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
R.  Carpenter,  Reading:— 

Extra  in  pitch  pine. 

Gribble £3,C85  0 0 ...£193  0 0 

Nightingale 2,953  0 0 ...  — 

Crabb  2,650  0 0 ...  69  0 0 

Woods  2,610  0 0,..  60  0 0 

CoUings  2,390  0 0 ...  64  0 0 

Johnson  2,316  0 0 ...  107  0 0 

Niblett  4 Son*  2,200  0 0 ...  60  0 0 

•Accepted. 

Accepted  for  repairing,  painting,  4c.,  Victoria  Station, 
Manchester,  for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Com- 
pany :— 

May £1,300  0 0 


CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTOR 

IMPROVE  NATURAL  DAYLIGHT  AND  SUPERSEDE  GAS, 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

JATSTIO  lVC^l<rTj:F'A.CTTJS^Ei: 

No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


JOHNSON  X CO. 

BniCK, TILE,*  TERRA-COTTA 
WORKS, 

EITCHLING,  SUSSEX. 


OFFICE:— 18,  ADAM  STREET,  STRAND, 
LONDON. 


July  4,  1874.] 
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The  Good  Work  in  Leiccster-sqnare. 


EICESTER  Fields, 
says  the  CountTy 
Craftsman  of 
April  16tli,  1737, 
“ is  going  to  be 
fitted  np  in  a very 
elegant  manner,  a 
new  wall  and  rails 
to  be  erected  all 
round,  and  a basin 
in  the  middle,  after 
the  manner  of  Lin- 
coin’s  • inn  . fields, 
and  is  to  be  done 
by  a voluntary  sub- 
Bcription  of  the  in- 
habitants.” This 
was  seventeen 
years  before  the  ill- 
fated  statue  of  George  II. 
was  put  up  (175-1),  and 
varied  have  been  the 
fortunes  of  the  “ Fields  ” 
since  then.  It  was  left 
to  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  M.P., 
to  rescue  them  from  the 
utterly  discreditable  and 
disgraceful  state  to  which 
vested  interests  and  the 


■vine  right  of  individuals  to  damage  their 
Bi’ghbours  within  the  law  had  brought  them. 
|jie  daily  papers  have  made  known  far  and 
ide  what  has  been  done,  and  have  justly 
Iven  a wide  popularity  to  the  liberal  and 
ir-seeing  donor.  We  must,  nevertheless,  repeat 
.me  of  the  particulars,  for  the  sake  of  easy 
jferonce  hereafter.  In  the  midst  of  a difficulty 
Ir.  Grant  came  forward,  purchased  the  various 
|tereet3  in  the  square,  at  the  cost  of  about 
M,000L,  and  made  a gift  of  it  to  the  inhabitants  of 
ixie  metropolis.  The  square  has  been  laid  out  and 
jjiarmingly  ornamented.  The  garden  is  enclosed 
bronzed  and  gilt  railings  upon  a marble  base. 
, ent,  and  the  grounds  are  tastefully  and  artis- 
Really  displayed.  Mr.  James  Knowles  was  the 
i'chitect,  and  has  done  his  work  well.  Mr.  John 
idbson,  jun.,  was  the  landscape  gardener;  and 
.'ir.  J.  Nureso  clerk  of  the  works.  In  the  midst 
^ the  square  is  the  Shakspeare  Fountain, — 
largo  marble  basin  and  fountain  in  the  centre, 
/ le  water  proceeding  from  the  mouths  of 
i alphins  at  the  four  corners,  the  whole 
■sing  surmounted  by  a statue  of  Shakspeare. 
nhe  material  of  this  work  is  Sicilian  marble. 
Jihe  statue,  which  has  been  executed  by  Signor 
I 'ontana,  is  a slightly  modified  version  of  the 
nfestminster  Abbey  statue,  which  was  designed 

I y Kent,  the  architect,  in  the  reign  of  George  II., 
'ind  carved  by  the  painstaking  Peter  Scheemakers, 

ho  sold  his  shirt  to  pay  his  last  expenses  on  the 
Dad  to  Rome.  The  well-known  statue  of  the 
^bbey  was  chosen  as  the  traditional  Shakspeare 
: jf  England,  which  everybody  would  recognise  at 

I I glance  without  any  label. 

I And  Shakspeare  came  to  be  chosen  of  all  as 
'he  first  of  a series  of  great  Englishmen  who  had 
-•iO  open-air  statues  yet  in  London, — the  first 
ilnglish  poet.  The  argument  used  as  to  the 
I .doption  of  Scheemakers’  statue  is  not  without 
proe ; nevertheless,  we  should  have  been  better 
.ileased  to  see  a new  creation.  Of  the  fountain 
i 18  a whole  we  give  a view,*  and  our  readers  may 


•Seep.  667. 


be  glad  to  know  the  idea  the  architect  sought  to 
embody  in  designing  it.  His  notion  was,  he  tells 
us,  to  represent  the  poet  standing,  colossal  and 
inaccessible,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
in  himself,  as  his  statue  is  by  the  circumambient 
water,  but  brought  near  to  all  men  in  his 
works, — emblematized  by  the  grass  and  flowers 
which  spring  up  round  the  margin  of  the  foun- 
tain, and  which  its  water  continually  nourishes 
and  bedews. 

The  dolphins  are  an  allusion  to  the  Arion-like 
attraction  of  the’ great  bard  for  the  "sane  and 
simple  ” animal  part  of  us,  and  the  quotation, 
" There  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance,”  to  his 
deep  and  keen  spiritual  insight.  It  was  a respon- 
sible thing  to  select  and  record  the  words  to  be 
always  in  Shakspearo's  mouth,  addressed  to  the 
world  in  the  midst  of  London  ; but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  himself,  if  his  spirit  walked,  would 
admit  their  appropriateness  to  the  current  time. 

Leaving  the  fountain,  the  remainder  of  the 
enclosure  is  filled  with  turf  and  beds  of  flowers, 
while  the  four  corners  are  occupied  by  life-size 
busts  of  four  eminent  men  who  formerly  lived 
in  or  near  it,  standing  on  pedestals  of  Aberdeen 
granite,  with  the  name  inscribed  in  gold  letters. 
These  are  as  follow: — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by 
Mr.  El.  Weekes  ; Hunter,  by  Mr.  T.  Woolner, 
R.A. ; Hogarth,  by  Mr.  J.  Durham,  A.R.A. ; 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  Mr.  W.  Calder 
Marshall,  R.A.  Each  of  these  busts,  all 
bold  and  effective  works,  is  backed  by  raised 
beds  of  evergreens  and  flowers  while  the  whole 
garden  is  surrounded  by  a handsome  railing, 
as  we  have  said,  in  wrought  and  cast  iron, 
painted  a chocolate  tint,  much  relieved  by  gild, 
ing,  and  resting  on  Silician  marble.  The  foot- 
path  round  the  square  has  been  paved  with  the 
compressed  asphalts  of  the  Val  do  Travers 
Asphalte  Company.  The  total  cost  of  the  work 
is  estimated  at  about  27,2501.,  including  the 
land. 

The  details  of  this  cost  will  not  be  without 
interest : — 

Iron  railing,  gates,  and  lamps,  executed  by 
the  Coalbrook-dale  Company,  painted  and 
gilded  by  Messrs.  Thorn  & Co.,  with  silicate 

oxide  paint;  cost  about £1,'I00  0 0 

The  marble  kerb,  executed  by  Messrs. 

Thorn  & Co. ; about 800  0 0 

Asphalte  pathway  and  new  granite  kerb; 

about 450  0 0 

The  marble  fountain,  consisting  of  the 
basin  and  surrounding  cousoles  and  vases, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Wdlkcr,  Ernley,  & 

Beall;  the  pedestal  and  foundations  by 
Messrs.  Thorn;  the  statue  by  Signor 
Fontana;  the  dolphins  by  Mr.  Daymond ; 
and  the  weter  works  by  Messrs.  Easton  & 

Anderson  ; about 4,.500  0 0 

The  four  granite  pedestals  lor  busts, 
executed  by  Macdonald,  Field,  & Co. ; about  150  0 0 

The  four  marble  busts  ; say 1,400  0 0 

Layingout  and  planting  of  garden,  executed 

by  Mr.  Gibson;  about  4,000  0 0 

Garden  seats  and  iron  bordering  to  grass, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Kennard  A Co, ; about  . 250  0 0 

Laying  on  gas  and  water  ; about 200  0 0 

Sundries 1,100  0 0 

£14,250  0 0 

Cost  of  land,  about 13,000  0 0 

Total  £27,250  0 0 

The  time  occupied  in  these  works  has  been 
very  short,- — in  some  respects,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  unprecedentedly  so. 

The  designs  were  only  begun  by  the  architect 
in  February  last,  and  by  the  time  these  were 
ready  about  three  months  were  all  that  could  be 
allowed  for  their  execution  by  Mr,  Grant,  who 
was  determined  to  open  the  square  to  the  public 
as  early  in  the  summer  as  possible.  The  various 
contractors,  however,  proved  themselves  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  bound  under  penalties  of 
50Z.  per  day  for  overtime,  in  no  case  transgressed 
their  limit ; on  the  contary,  in  several  cases 
claimed  the  bonus  which  Mr.  Grant  had  off’ered 
for  anticipating  the  contract  date. 

The  work  of  preparing  for  the  garden  was 
very  severe.  The  whole  enclosure  of  the  square 
was  a mass  of  old  foundations, — concrete  and 
brickwork.  These  were  in  part  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Wyld’s  “ Great  Globe,”  and  in  part,  accord- 
ing  to  those  concerned,  the  older  remains  of  the 


original  Leicester  House,  which  had  long  since 
totally  disappeared  from  above  ground. 

The  figure  of  Shakspeare  was  ’completed  in 
the  time  allowed  only  by  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  Signor  Fontana,  who  worked  literally 
night  and  day,  assisted  by  skilled  workmen 
brought  over  for  the  purpose  from  Italy  and 
France.  The  Sicilian  marble,  which  has  been 
employed  throughout  for  the  sculptures  and  the 
architectural  parts  of  the  work,  is  of  the  same 
description  as  that  used  in  the  Prince  Consort 
memorial  in  Hyde  Park.  There  seems  reason  to 
believe  it  will  stand  the  English  climate  ont  of 
doors,  and  unprotected,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  other  marble.  Hydrants  have  been  placed 
at  convenient  spots,  from  which  a hose  can  be 
taken  to  every  portion  of  the  square  ; and,  as 
the  water  is  always  laid  on  at  high  pressure,  the 
most  ordinary  care  in  the  use  of  this  hose  will 
keep  the  whole  of  the  marble  work  clean. 

Marble  was  chosen  for  the  outside  kerb  in 
order  to  secure  a permanently  white  framework 
for  the  railings  and  the  square,  instead  of  the 
dingy  and  mouldy  edging  which  prevails  throogh- 
out  Loudon  in  similar  positions. 

Mr.  Grant  himself  has  been  indefatigable  in 
his  personal  attention  to  the  mass  of  detail  of  all 
sorts  and  descriptions  which  had  to  be  grappled 
with,  and  has  taken  as  careful  and  minute 
an  interest  in  it  as  if  the  works  were  entirely 
for  his  own  private  enjoyment  and  occupation. 
It  is  a pleasant  coincidence  for  the  architect 
who  has  been  here  engaged,  that  he  should  have 
been  called  upon  to  build  a house  for  the  greatest 
living  poet  (Mr.  Tennyson),  and  a monument  to 
the  greatest  of  all  poets.  Mr.  Tennyson,  by 
the  way,  laid  the  first  stone  of  his  house  on 
Shakspeare’s  birthday. 

We  mentioned  with  a reservation  the  state- 
ment that  parts  of  the  foundations  found  in  form- 
ing the  garden  were  remains  of  the  original 
Leicester  House,  because  wo  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  this  is  correct.  Leicester  House 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  aide  of  the  enclosed 
area,  not  in  it.  Sferype,  as  quoted  by  Peter 
Cunningham,  calls, — “ Leicester  Fields,  a very 
handsome,  large  square,  enclosed  with  rails,  and 
graced  on  all  sides  with  good  built  houses,  well 
inhabited,  and  resorted  unto  by  gentry,  espe- 
cially the  side  towards  the  north,  where  the 
houses  are  larger;  amongst  which  is  Leicester 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the 
house  adjoining  to  it,  inhabited  by  the  Earl  of 
Aylesbury.” 

Hogarth,  already  named,  lived  on  the  east  side 
of  the  square,  in  a house  which  was  afterwards 
absorbed  in  the  Sablonnii^re  Hotel ; John  Hunter 
lived  at  the  next  house,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
at  No.  47  on  the  west  side,  afterwards  occupied 
as  the  Western  Literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tion,* and  now  Messrs.  Puttick  & Simpson’s 
Auction  Rooms.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  dwelt  hard  by. 
Stories  of  the  square,  and  the  notable  dwellers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  have  been  told  in  various 
quarters,  Apropos,  of  recent  doings,  but  no  where 
more  effectively  and  pleasantly  than  in  a paper  in 
last  month’s  Temjple  Bar,  which  we  may  with- 
out hesitation  ascribe  to  Dr.  Doran.  Through 
twenty-three  pages  the  erudite  and  amusing 
Doctor  relates  anecdote  after  anecdote,  illus- 
trating his  subject.  Of  course,  be  talks  of  old 
Leicester  House.  The  popular  idea  of  th© 
Earl  of  Leicester,  says  ho,  is  Elizabeth’s  RoEwrt 
Dudley.  Well,  that  earl  had  a sister,  Mary,  who 
married  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  of  Penshurst.  This 
couple  had  a son,  whom  they  called  Robert,  and 
whom  King  James  created,  at  successive  periods, 
Baron  Sydney,  Tisoount  Lislo,  and  Earl  of 
Leicester.  And  this  Earl  Robert  had  a son,  who, 
in  1620,  succeeded  to  the  earldom ; and  to  him 
King  Charles,  in  1631,  gave  Swan  Close  and 


* The  lecture  theatre  of  this  lastitution  -was  constructed, 
in  very  early  days,  by  the  conductor  of  this  journal,  and 
bad  a certain  reputation  for  good  acoustic  qualities.  The 
Institution  did  much  good  in  its  time. 
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some  other  part  o£  the  lamtn-as  land,  wberoi  n 
he  erected  the  once  famous  Leicester  House. 

This  last  Hubert  was  the  father  of  the 
famous  patriot,  Algernon  Sydney ; also  of 
the  handsome  Henry.  He  is  still  more 
famous  as  having  fur  daughter  Dorothy,  the 
“ Sacharissa,”  with  whom  Waller  pretended  to 
be  in  lovo  ; and  he  gave  his  family  name  to 
Sydney  Alley.  When,  some  years  later,  the 
Harl  of  Salisbury  (Viscount  Cranbourn)  built  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  ho  partly  copied  the 
other  earl’s  example,  and  called  the  road  which 
led  to  his  mansion  Cranbourn  Alley.  The  ■ 
lammaa  land  thus  given  away  was  land  which 
was  open  to  the  poor  after  Laminastide.  Cun- 
ningham quotes  two  entries  from  tlie  St.  Martin’s 
rate-books  to  this  effect : — “ To  received  of  the 
Honble.  Earle  of  Leicester  for  ye  Lamas  of  the 
ground  that  adjoins  the  Military  IVall,  31.”  The 
“military  wall”  was  the  boundary  of  the  Worm- 
wood Scrubs  of  that  day.  The  earl  also  had  bo 
Day  “ fur  the  lamas  of  the  ground  whereon  his 
house  and  garden  are,  and  the  field  that  is  before 
his  house,  near  to  Swan  Close.”  The  field  before 
his  house  is  now  Leicester-square,  “but  Swan 
Close,”  says  Peter,  “is  quite  unknown.”  Lord 
Carlisle’s  letter  in  the  State  Paper  Office  states 
that  the  house  was  to  bo  built  vimti  Swan 
Close.”  It  was  a palatial  mansion,  that  old 
Leicester  House.  It  half  filled  the  northern  side 
of  the  present  square,  on  the  eastern  half  of  that 
side.  Its  noble  gardcos  extended  beyond  the 
present  Lisle-Btrccb.  At  first  that  street  reached 
only  to  the  garden-wall  of  Leicester  House. 
When  the  garden  itself  disappeared  the  street 
was  lengthened.  It  was  a street  full  of 
“ quality,”  and  foreign  ambassadors  thought 
themselves  lodged  in  a way  not  to  dishrnonr 
their  masters  if  they  could  only  secure  a mansion 
in  Lisle-street. 

On  the  7ch  of  February,  1GG2,  the  only  queen 
that  ever*  lived  in  Drury-laue, — the  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  Janies  I., — removed  from 
Drury  House  and  its  pleasant  gardens,  now 
occupied  by  liousGS  and  streets,  at  the  side  of  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  to  Leicester  House. 

Six  years  later,  in  1G68,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, Colbert,  occupied  Leicester  House.  Popya 
relates  how  he  lefc  a joyous  dinner  early,  on  the 
21st  of  October,  to  join  Lord  Brouncker,  the 
president,  and  other  members  of  the  Iloyal 
Society,  in  payiug  a formal  return  visit  to 
Colbert ; but  the  party  had  started  before  Pepys 
arrived  at  the  Society’s  rooms.  The  little  man 
hastened  after  them  j but  they  were  “gone  in” 
and  “ up,”  and  Pepys  was  too  late  to  be  ad- 
mitted. It  is  easy  to  guess  why  the  Royal 
Society  honoured  themselves  by  honouring 
Colbert.  The  great  Frenchman  was  something 
more  than  a mere  Marquis  de  Segnelai.  Who 
remembers  M.  le  Marquis  ? Who  does  not  know 
Colbert, — the  pupil  of  Mozarin,  the  astute  poli- 
tician, the  sharp  finance  minister,  the  patron, — 
nay,  the  pilot, — of  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
Franco?  The  builder  of  the  French  Iloyal 
Observatory,  and  the  founder  of  the  Academies 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture  and  of  the  Sciences 
in  France,  was  just  the  man,  s.iys  Dr.  Doran, 
to  pay  the  first  visit  to  the  Iloyal  Society. 

Leicester  House  was,  luckily,  to  let  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  quaixelled  with  his  father, 
George  I.  In  that  house  the  Prince  setup  a 
rival  court,  against  attending  which  the  Loddvii 
Gazette  thundered  dreadful  prohibitions.  But  St. 
James’s  was  dull ; Leicester  House  was  “jolly”; 
and  the  fields  were  “all  alive”  with  spectators 
“hooraying”  the  arrivals.  Most  celebrated 
among  the  Leicester  House  maids  of  honour 
was  the  young,  bright,  silvery-Jaughing,  witty, 
well-bred  girl,  who  could  not  only  spell,  but 
could  construe  Cmsar — the  maid  of  whom 
Chesterfield  wrote, — 

“ Should  the  Pope  himsplf  go  rofiming, 

He  would  follow  dear  Molly  Lepell,’' 

And  there  rattled  that  other  Mary— -Mary  Eel- 
lenden,  laughing  at  all  her  lovers,  the  little, 
faithless  Prince  himself  at  the  head  of  them. 

During  the  tenancy  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Leicester  House  was  the  scene  of  political 
intrigues  and  of  ordinary  private  life  occur- 
rences : Carlton  House  was  more  for  state  and 
entertainment.  Leicester  House  and  Savilo 
House,  which  had  been  added  to  the  former, 
had  their  joyous  scenes  also.  The  story  of  the 
private  theatricals  carried  on  in  either  mansion 
has  been  often  told.  The  actors  were,  for  the 
most  part,  the  Prince’s  children.  He  who  was 
afterwards  George  III.  was  among  the  beat  of 
the  players. 

Later  on,  Dr.  Doran  refers  to  an  incident  at  one 


of  Reynolds’s  suppers  in  the  square  that  brought 
out  Johnson.  The  rather  plain  sister  of  the 
artist  had  been  called  upon  by  the  company, 
after  supper,  as  the  custom  was,  to  give  a toast. 
She  hesitated,  and  was  accordingly  required, 
again  according  to  custom,  to  give  the  ugliest 
man  she  knew.  In  a moment  the  name  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith  dropped  from  her  lips,  and 
immediately  a sympathising  lady  on  the  oppo- 
site aide  of  the  table  rose  and  shook  hands  with 
Miss  Reynolds  across  the  table.  Johnson  had 
heard  the  expression,  and  had  also  marked  the 
pantomimic  perforruance  of  sympathy,  and  he 
capped  both  by  a remark  which  set  the  table  in 
a roar,  and  which  was  to  an  effect  that  cut 
smartly  in  three  ways.  ‘‘ Thus,”  said  he,  “ the 
ancients,  on  the  commencement  of  their  friend- 
ships,  used  to  sacrifice  a beast  betwixt  them." 
The  affair  ends  prettily.  A few  days  after  the 
“ Traveller  ” was  published,  Johnson  read  it 
aloud  from  beginning  to  end  to  delighted 
hearers,  of  whom  Miss  Reynolds  was  one.  As 
Johnson  closed  the  book,  she  emphatically 
remarked,  “ Well,  I never  more  shall  think  Dr. 
Goldsmith  ugly.”  Her  brother  painted  the 
portrait  of  the  new  post,  in  the  Octagon  Room 
in  the  square  ; and  the  mezzotinto  engraving  of 
it  was  speedily  all  over  the  town. 

The  Alhambra,  formerly  the  Panopticon,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  square,  would  supply  some 
modern  anecdotes  from  behind  the  scenes  ; but 
wo  will  not  venture  upon  them.  In  all  the 
history  of  tho  square  there  is  no  better  thiug 
to  recoid  than  its  present  change  and  pre- 
sentation to  the  public, — a grant  from  A.  Grant, 
as  a joker  might  say,  which  all  approve  and 
applaud.  One  word  more  and  that  an  appeal. 
Let  the  public  preserve  what  belongs  to  tlio 
public.  The  same  liberal  improver  has  his  eye 
upon  other  arid  deserts.  He  basalready  offered, 
as  we  happen  to  know,  to  deal  as  ho  has  dealt 
with  Leicc;ter-square  with  another  well-known 
.square  a little  to  tho  north,  and  any  t7-ansgres- 
sion  of  propriety  in  the  garden  already  formed 
might  materially  chock  these  good  intentions. 

Lciccster.squarc  was  formally  opened  on 
Thursday  ; and  by  the  time  these  lines  reach  our 
readers,  the  hoardings  will  have  been  removed 
aud  tho  gates  unclosed  for  good  and  all. 


SA^■ITARY  AND  OTHER  APPLIANCES  AT 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  low  passage  behind  the  refreshment- 
rooms,  described  in  the  Exhibition  Catalogno  as 
the  '•  south  corridor,”  coiitaius  objects  uninviting 
in  exterior  certainly,  but  which  would  not  be 
passed  over  so  indifferently  by  visitors  if  they 
could  recognise  the  fact  that  their  own  health, 
and  that  of  thousands  of  others,  depends  iu  a 
great  degree  on  the  execution  of  such  work  as 
draining-pipes,  and  junctions  and  ventilating 
appliances.  Two  ideas  which  tho  great  exten- 
sion  of  systems  of  drainage  and  of  water  supply 
has  brought  prominently  forward  are  the  neces- 
sity for  tlushing  sewers,  and  the  desirability  of 
preventing  waste  of  water  in  large  towns.  Mr. 
Rogers  Field,  of  Cannon-row,  exhibits  a patent 
self-acting  flush  tack  (iron),  for  flushing  drains, 
“ disposing  of  house  slops,”  &c.  This  latter 
scheme  consists  in  letting  the  waste  from  the 
sink  accumulate  iu  the  flashing  cistern  till  the 
latter  is  filled,  when  it  is  let  out  and  sent 
through  an  open-jointed  drain  to  percolate  into 
and  fertilise  the  land.  If  this  were  adopted,  the 
open  drain  should  have  a pretty  good  fall,  so  as 
to  ensure  tho  bulk  of  the  waste  water  being 
taken  sufficiently  away  from  the  house  walls 
before  percolating,  otherwise  this  “sub-irriga- 
tion” might  turn  into  a serious  evil  in  the 
form  of  damp  walls  and  unhealthy  deposits  in  the 
foundations.  Mr.  R.  W.  P.  Birch,  Victoria-street, 
sends  a self-acting  penstock  for  flushing  drains, 
tho  action  of  which,  however,  is  not  fully  exem- 
plified  iu  the  model.  Another  self-acting  flush- 
ing tank  is  exhibited  by  5Ir.  A.  Richmond,  of 
Bishop’s  Hall.  Here  the  requisite  action  at  the 
right  moment  is  produced  by  the  water,  when 
the  cistein  is  full,  running  over  into  an  iron 
bucket  suspended  in  a separate  compartment  of 
the  cistern,  tho  bucket  being  attached  to  one 
end  of  a lever  vphich  is  depressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  water,  and  the  other  end  of  which  raises 
the  plug  in  the  bottom  of  the  main  cistern. 
Water-waste  preventers  are  very  numerous,  and 
tho  demand  there  evidently  is  for  contrivances  of 
this  kind  is  ameasnreof  the  difficulty  experienced 
now  in  supplying  our  large  aud  overgrowing 
towns  with  an  adeqnate  amount  of  the  pure 
element,  and  the  strictness  of  the  official  super- 
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vision  which  has  to  be  exercised  over  it.  A simp 
form  is  that  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dennis  & Co.,: 
Chelmsford,  where  the  supply  depends  on  ti 
filling  of  the  cistern  which  supplies  each  flag 
and  which  can  be  timed  so  as  to  leave  from  o; 
to  four  minutes  before  a second  flush  can 
obtained.  Mr.  R.  Ellis  (Stoke  Newington),  1! 
Harling  (King’s  - cross),  Mr.  Edgar  Job8< 
(Derby),  and  others,  exhibit  appliances  with  t. 
same  object ; that  of  the  last-mentioned  exhibit 
is  specialised  as  “ valveless.”  Mr.  Bailey  (Hi 
born)  sends  a very  elaborate-lookiug  apparat 
for  securing  efficient  ventilation  by  means 
“an  extractor  pump  with  inlet  aud  outlet  valvi 
in  communication  with  the  chamber  to  be  ven 
lated,  which  draws  out  the  vitiated  air,  a 
expels  it  through  any  channel  provided.”  Prac 
cally,  of  course,  such  a scheme  can  only  ; 
applied  to  large  public  buildings,  where  it  wor 
be  worth  while  to  have  engine  or  manual  pow 
at  work  for  the  purpose;  private  dwellings  mu 
be  made  to  ventilate  themselves.  The  apparat 
was  not  working,  so  we  cannot  further  judge: 
its  efficiency.  The  “ London  and  General  Wal 
Purifying  Company  ” exhibit  portable  ciste; 
filters;  one  fitted  in  a galvanised  iron  tank,  t 
use  on  board  a yacht;  among  others,  also,: 
decorative  design  which  they  name  a “Bacot 
nalian  filter,”  from  the  nature  of  the  figures  . 
relief,— a name  which  seems  a little  out  of  kee 
ing  with  the  preparation  of  a draught  wi 
which  Bacchus  at  least  has  nothing  to  t 
Messrs.  Doultou  & Co.  send  a quantity  of  wh 
they  term  “sanitary  ware”  — pipes,  valv. 
Lrap.s,  &c.  The  quettion  of  the  adequate  job 
ing  of  draining-pipes  is  receivingmuch  attenti 
at  the  hands  of  this  firm  ; and  they  show  t- 
specimens  of  pipe  put  together  in  three  lengt 
(one  of  these  is  a 21  in.  pipe),  which  they  assc 
ns  have  been  raised  and  dropped  into  positi 
again,  weighted  iu  the  middle,  &o.,  without  i: 
pairing  tho  soundness  of  the  joint.  A specia 
now  manufactured  and  here  shown  by  Mesa 
Doulton  is  “Stanford’s  patent  joint  fur  stoi 
ware  pipes,”  invented  with  tho  view  of  eneuri: 
a sound  and  tight  joint  in  wet  aud  bad  groon 
where  it  is  most  required,  but  where  there, 
also  tho  most  difficulty  in  making  it.  The  obji* 
is  to  avoid  the  necessity  u£  a cement  joint,  I 
making  tho  spigot  of  one  pipe  fit  raechauioa' 
into  the  socket  of  the  one  next  it.  As  this  ct 
not  be  attained  at  all  perfectly  in  earthenware 
ring  “of  cheap  and  duiable  material”  is  ci 
into  the  spigot  and  socket  of  the  pipes,  whW 
when  pat  together,  fit  accurately  into  eachoth' 
and  require  no  more  than  the  mere  insertir 
The  rings  being  made  “ of  a spherical  forn 
(spherical  section,  we  presume),  a certr. 
amount  of  settlement  may  take  place  withe 
destroying  the  accuracy  of  the  joint.  Sot 
of  tho  water-filters  of  this  firm  combine  t 
ornamental  with  the  useful  very  happily.  T 
charcoal  ventilators  for  drains  with  wire  bast 
for  holding  and  removing  tho  charcoal  wh 
required,  show  how  easily  and  compoi’ative 
economically  this  sanitary  invention  may  , 
applied  to  drain  and  sewer  ventilation.  Cbeavii 
“ rapid  water-filters  ” form  a feature  in  t 
collection  in  this  part  of  thebnilding;  and  v 
may  mention  Latham’s  sewer  ventilators  in  r 
earthenware,  also  fitted  with  charcoal  haske 
with  movable  covered  tops  and  an  upcast  out) 
bent  from  the  side  of  the  charcoal  chamba 
Drain-pipes  are  sent  by  the  Bourne  Valley  Pottei 
Company,  by  tho  BranVsea  Island  Co.,  by  K 
Hamblet  (West  Bromwich),  and  others.  Messi 
Brooko  tk  Sou’s  sewer  ventilators  are  on  ti 
same  principle  as  those  of  Mr.  Latham,  but  wi 
vertical  shafts  for  connexion  with  deep  drair 
Herr  Galasse-Ketin  (Rue  Manchester,  Brussel 
shows  a very  efiicient  joint  for  iron  piping,  wi 
a strong  double  flanged  ring  with  rebates  fittii 
into  corresponding  rebates  on  the  pipe  ends,  t; 
flanges  stiffening  the  whole  and  forming  a pr. 
tection  against  any  relaxation  or  opening  of  tj 
joint  from  the  leverage  power  of  an  unequal 
bedded  pipe.  Looking  over  these  articles,  oj 
cannot  but  reflect  how  much  there  is  of  M 
and  ingenuity  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  wis' 
or  ought  to  wish,  for  tborongh  aud  eatisfacto 
drainage,  if  it  were  only  utilised  to  the  eite: 
to  which  it  might  be. 

Before  leaving  this  corridor  we  should  me 
tion  a very  simple  and  ingenious  form  i 
ventilator,  impervious  to  rain,  to  replace  ti 
old  lonvre  system,  which  is,  as  we  ollkno'' 
by  no  means  so:  this  is  formed  of  a senes  • 
upright  mouldings  of  sheet  iron,  in  two  set 
inner  and  outer,  the  outer  alternating  with  at 
overlapping  the  inner;  the  centre  space  of  tl 
inner  moulding  forms  a deep  vertical  hoUoi 
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like  that  of  a Gothic  jamb-mouldicg,  which 
forms  a channel  to  convey  all  water  at  once 
down  on  to  the  weathering  of  the  siil  at  the 
bottom.  A spray  jet  placed  opposite  this  gives 
the  opportnnity  of  ocular  proof  that  this 
ventilator  is  quite  impervious  to  a driving 
rain. 

Coming  into  Room  XXIII.,  wo  notice  a large 
collection  of  Messrs.  Lambert  & Son’s  valves, 
taps,  and  BO  on,  which  have  long  enjoyed  high 
credit  for  good  principle  and  good  workmanship  : 
this  the  specimens  here  shown  appear  quite  calcu. 
lated  to  keep  up.  Mr.  Jennings’s  automatic 
idUinfcctaut  supply  for  water-closets  is  one  of 
those  recent  pieces  of  ingenuity  which  show  how 
jiifficult  it  is  to  keep  pace  with  our  sanitary 
demands  in  largo  towns  in  these  respects.  Our 
bivilisation  demands  more  and  more  exemption 
flrom  the  concomitant  evils  and  diSsagrements 
arising  from  “ matter  in  the  wrong  place,”  and 
ivhat  wo  shall  ultimately  come  to  in  the  way  of 
iihese  kind  of  provisions  it  is  dilEcult  to  foretell ; 
vs  difficult  as  to  imagine  how  our  fathers  con- 
(;rired  to  exist  in  those  coarsw  days,  when  facts 
■IS  well  as  names  were  so  much  more  nakedly 
:leaU  with.  We  believe  'that  [out  of  all  the  ex- 
joriments  in  these  difficult  and,  to  many,  repul- 
live  subjects,  will  bo  evolved  some  larger  and 
.limpler  principle  of  dealing  with  refuse  animal 
matter  than  any  that  exists  at  present,  and  that 
lierhapa  we  may  even  come  to  find  that  every- 
,hirig  has  its  use  in  tho  world,  and  is  not,  in  its 
.ight  place,  contemptible  or  odious.  In  tbo 
mean  time,  such  a contrivance  as  this  of  Mr. 
Jennings’s,  by  which  a supply  of  chloralum  is 
(irought  down  to  the  closet-basin  by  tho  same 
;mtion  which  discharges  its  contents,  seems  (in 
(is  present  form,  at  least)  rather  a makeshift, 
^hich  at  least  can  scarcely  be  available  for 
“miversal  application.  One  or  two  other  exhi- 
jiitors,  Mr.  Banner  in  particular,  send  specimens 
f the  same  kind  of  contrivance.  It  is  perhaps 
frith  chemistry  rather  than  with  mechanics  that 
he  ultimate  solution  of  this  class  of  sanitary 
(robloms  rests  ; but  the  solution  has  not  yet  been 
Irought  at  all  events  into  a universally  applicable 
■]Tid  economical  system.  Messr.s.  Smeaton’s 
femarkable  combination  bath,  with  different 
eta  managed  by  different  levers,  wo  noticed  in 
lur  article  on  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  ; it 
b still  ill  full  play,  to  tho  great  edification  of 
Ipectatora,  and  looks  romavkably  inviting  on  a 
u.ot  and  dusty  day.  Such  a “bathing  machiue” 

I s this,  however,  is  also  of  course  a luxury  for 
;he  few.  In  an  opposite  sense  we  may  notice 
'he  “ selfaoting  cinder-sifting  ash  closet  ” exhi- 
fiiited  by  tho  Sanitary  and  Economic  Manure 
jJompany  of  Manchester,”  who,  wo  believe,  are 
|loiug  a good  deal,  though  with  only  very  partial 
lincouragement,  to  promote  a more  scientific 
(Ireatnienb  of  refuse  matter  on  the  banks  of  the 
. rwell.  The  contrivance  here  shown  consists  in 
B»  slanting  wire  “ screen  ” between  the  ashpit 
l.nd  the  closet  portion,  against  which  everything 
^tended  for  the  ashpit  is  thrown,  the  ashes 
IHwoendiug  into  their  proper  receptacle  and  the 
lust  going  through  the  screen  and  falling  on  the 
loil  under  the  closet  seat,  thus  acting  as  a 
Hleodoriser.  Among  other  specimens  of  closet 
titpparatUB  are  the  self-acting  dry  closets  shown 
ihy  tho  “ Peat  Engineering  and  Sewage  Filtra- 
ion  Company,”  and  which  arc  specified  as 
ii‘ noiseless, ” though  in  what  particular  respect 
'hey  are  more  noiseless  than  other  dry 
hilosets  is  nob  immediately  apparent  ; no 
I loubt  a noiseless  action  is  a great  advantage 
iiQ  small  tenements,  where  the  closet  cannot  be 
vept  much  removed  from  the  dwelling-rooms, 
‘ifhose  by  Parker,  of  Woodstock,  arc  remarkably 
I ample  and  durable  in  make,  with  removable  tin 
ones  beneath.  This  does  away  with  one  chance 
I if  derangement  in  the  working,  and  would 
jupply  very  suitably  and  inexpensively  the 
ivants  of  houses  of  a low  rental  figure.  The 
U’rangement  shown  by  Messrs.  Caflal  & Co., 
iFleet-street,  for  “inodorous  commodes,”  is  very 
mgenious  ; the  seat  being  self-closing  by  two 
slides,  which  meet  over  the  pan,  and  separate  on 
•he  depression  of  tlic  scat ; at  tho  same  time  one 
'is  always  inclined  to  think  that  the  simpler  these 
things  are,  and  therefore  the  less  liable  to  de- 
fangeraent,  the  better ; and  we  do  not  know  that 
ihe  articles  exhibited  here  show  in  the  main  any 
improvement  on  those  of  the  originator  of  the 
system,  exhibited  by  the  Moule  Patent  Earth 
. Closet  Company.  These  appear  to  us  to  keep 
the  mean  very  well  between  too  much  and  too 
little  meoliauical  ingenuity,  and  to  act  admirably. 
In  connexion  with  the  subject  we  may  mention 
.Smeaton’s  “Waste  Not”  water-closets,  in  a 
specimen  of  which  here  the  action  of  tho  serving 


cistern,  with  its  apparatus,  is  shown  in  a glass 
tank  over  tho  model,  and  is  beautifully  complete 
and  neat  in  its  working  j the  valve  cover  of  tho 
service-pipe  being  raised  by  tho  vacuum  caused 
in  a small  cylinder  over  it,  the  piston  of  which 
is  raised  by  tho  pull  of  tho  closet-handle  ; the  air 
is  then  allowed  gradually  to  introduce  itself,  and 
the  cover  descends  into  its  place  after  allowing 
time  for  a sufficient  flush  of  water. 

Among  things  connected  with  sewer  and  other 
ventilation  we  notice  Mr.  W.  B.  Head’s  arrange- 
ment for  the  ventilation  of  drains  through  a 
pipe  carried  from  just  below  the  closet.trap  to 
the  roof  or  near  it,  with  a carbon  air-filter  in 
the  head,  which  is  made  somewhat  like  tho 
head  of  a rain  - spout,  and  may  very  easily  be 
made  to  range  with  the  rain-spouts,  so  as  not 
to  attract  attention  or  cause  any  unsightly  ap- 
pearance. A model  of  the  Albert  improved 
dwellings  at  Spitalfields  shows  a simple  method 
of  insuring  outlet  ventilation  from  the  rooms 
by  carrying  up  one  vitiated  air  - shaft  run- 
ning behind  all  the  fireplaces  which  are  over 
each  other  on  each  floor  ; one  or  two  at  least  of 
these  being  always  in  use,  the  air-shaft  is  kept 
at  a temperature  which  insures  a current ; there 
is  an  outlet  into  it  from  each  room,  over  the  fire- 
place, and  the  Company’s  energetic  secretary, 
Mr.  Gatliff,  states  that  this  simple  expedient  has 
aoted  well,  and  required  no  modification  for 
twenty  years. 

Of  dealing  with  sewage  on  a large  scale,  we 
are  shown  an  example  in  tho  drawings  and 
model  of  the  “ General  Sewage  and  Manure 
Company’s  ” works  at  Coventiy.  The  model 
shows  the  sewage  extractor,  in  a tank  adjoining 
the  large  reservoir,  and  from  which  the  sewage 
is  passed  into  another  tank,  to  bo  operated  upon 
by  tho  drier,  the  main  feature  of  whichis  a large 
series  of  radiating  open  frames,  arranged  in 
wheel  fashion,  being,  in  fact,  a very  large  and 
broad  wheel,  which  takes  up  the  sewage  matter 
for  drying  ; tho  drying-wheel  being  turned  by  tho 
same  power  as,  and  working  simultaneously 
with,  the  extractor. 

Messrs.  Gascoyne  exhibit  a patent  lead  D trap, 
cast  so  as  to  give  a large  waterway  and  a less 
liability  than  usual  to  the  retention  of  deposit ; 
still,  wo  cannot  think  that  such  a trap  as  this 
can  ever  be  really  effective  in  ensuring  immunity 
from  effluvium  without  tho  assistance  of  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  drains,  and  another  outlet  for 
tho  pressure  of  foul  gases,  which  otherwise  will 
and  do  force  themselves  through  the  water  of 
the  trap.  In  fact,  the  D or  S trap  should  bo 
considered  as  a safeguard  after  everything  else 
has  been  done  to  divert  the  effluvium  in  an 
innocuous  direction.  A great  number  of  lava- 
tory services  are  on  view  here,  of  which  those  of 
Mr.  Jennings  are  so  well  known  and  so  widely 
approved,  as  scarcely  to  need  mention ; the 
work  of  Messrs.  John  Warner  & Sons  is  exceod- 
especially  in  the  matter  of  baths; 
and  Stidder  & Co.’s  “ tip-up  ” lavatories  deserve 
praise  for  excellent  workmanship  and  convenient 
arrangement.  Apropos  of  baths,  we  may  notice 
also  a model  of  a safety  bathing  and  swimming 
saloon  for  deep  water,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Rae ; this 
is  in  the  form  of  a ship’s  hull,  of  square  and 
heavy  lines,  and  filled  inside  with  a sloping  open 
iron  floor,  through  which  the  water  freely  flows, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  unlearned  swimmer 
has  all  the  safety  of  a shore  bath  with  a solid 
floor. 

Improved  railway  tinicks  for  cattle  may  legiti- 
mately come  into  the  category  of  sanitary  appa- 
ratus, and  there  are  a number  of  models  here, 
mainly  intended  to  exhibit  plans  for  placing  food 
and  water  for  the  cattle  in  transit,  so  as  not  to 
be  in  the  way,  or  take  up  too  much  space,  and 
for  providing  safe  and  easy  ingress  and  exit  for 
tho  animals.  Some  of  these  are  arranged  as 
stalls  inside;  but  this  arrangement,  not  eco- 
nomical at  all,  is  scarcely  necessary,  unless  with 
very  valuable  show  cattle ; and  those  trucks 
which  have  an  unencumbered  floor,  aud  food 
and  water  receptacles  fixed  in  tho  sides,  appear 
to  us  the  most  workable.  In  connexion  with  the 
subject,  and  as  they  are  in  tho  same  room,  we 
may  mention  a very  sensible  idea  for  a railway 
carriage-door  latch,  in  which  tho  latch  is  visible, 
and  therefore  it  is  always  evident  whether  or 
not  the  door  is  securely  fastened ; the  latch 
shoots  with  a spring  on  closing  the  door  so  as  to 
require  no  turning  of  the  handle.  Tho  Belgian 
method  of  arranging  and  extracting  railway 
tickets  from  the  rack  is  also  exhibited  : each 
bundle  of  tickets  is  loosely  placed  in  a compart- 
ment of  its  own,  which  is  then  partially  closed 
by  a small  bar  at  each  side,  the  bottom 
.of  the  compartment  by  a slip  of  metal 


. with  a projecting  tongue ; the  clerk  draws 
. this  out,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  brings  with  it 
the  lowest  of  the  pile  of  tickets ; on  letting  go 
the  tongue  the  metal  springs  back,  leaving  the 
ticket  in  his  hand:  this  can  bo  worked  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity.  A similar  class  of 
“ save-time  " invention  is  that  exhibited  by  Col. 
Tomlino  for  rapidity  in  printing  where  no  out-of- 
the-way  words  are  required,  the  types  being 
cast  in  words  instead  of  in  letters,  aud  arranged 
BO  as  to  place  ready  to  the  printer’s  hand  a great 
number  of  the  leading  words  of  the  language. 
Whether  this  could  be  very  well  worked  in  con- 
junction with  the  letter  system,  without  con- 
fusion, is  the  question.  We  should  think  it 
could  be. 

Tho  patent  boat-disengaging  apparatus  o 
Messrs.  Hill  & Clark,  of  which  a model  is 
exhibited,  appears  to  be  one  of  tho  simplest 
and  most  direct  ways  of  attaining  its  end  that 
could  be  hit  upon.  Our  non-nautical  readers 
may  not  all  he  aware  that  one  of  the  great 
dangers  of  lowering  boats  at  sea  aroso  from 
tho  difficulty  of  ensuring  tho  simoltaneous 
working  of  the  fall  tackle  at  each  end,  so  as  to 
bring  tho  boat  level  on  the  water  instead  of 
sending  her  in  bow  or  stern  first,  which  on  the 
old  system,  especially  when  a boat  had  to  be 
lowered  in  a hurry,  often  happened  with 
disastrous  results.  Several  patents  have  been 
taken  out  to  obviate  these  catastrophes:  this  one 
is  peculiarly  simple ; the  two  ropes  by  which  the 
boat  is  hung,  instead  of  being  secured  to  her 
fore  aud  afr,  are  passed  through  two  rings  and 
brought  towards  each  other  in  the  centre, 
stretched  tight  and  connected  by  a coil  of 
thinner  rope,  passed  backwards  and  forwards 
several  times  through  rings  in  the  ends  of  the 
main  ropes.  All  that  is  required  to  lower  the 
boat  is  to  loose  the  knot  of  this  centre  coil,  and 
let  it  run,  with  proper  care,  which  practically 
amounts  to  gradually  lengthening  the  ropes  by 
which  the  boat  is  snspended,  in  such  a manner  as 
to  ensure  an  equal  lengthening  at  both  ends. 
This  can  be  worked  by  one  man,  apparently, 
from  tho  centre  of  the  boat.  The  principle 
might  bo  applicable  to  other  matters  besides 
boat-lowering. 

Though  it  is  not  a sanitary  matter,  we  may 
mention,  in  conclusion,  that  in  this  gallery  is  a 
model  showing  the  pi’inciplo  of  perspective,  by 
me.Tns  of  a model  of  a house,  the  lines  of  which 
are  drawn  in  perspective  on  a piece  of  glass 
placed  in  front  of  it,  and  representing  the 
“plane  of  delineation”;  an  eye-piece  being 
placed  in  the  proper  focus,  through  which  all  the 
lines  of  the  drawing  are  seen  fallingin  their  place 
on  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  object.  Such  a 
thing  as  this  would  be  valuable  in  schools,  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  a good  many  fair  heads  (for 
the  ladies  seemed  to  pay  great  attention  to  this) 
may  have  got  their  first  notion  of  what  is  the 
real.mystery  of  perspective  drawing,  during  their 
passage  through  Gallery  XXIII. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL. 
hepokt  op  the  committee. 

I.v  tho  Builder  of  last  week,  having  given  tho 
evidence  on  either  side  to  the  close,  we  informed 
our  readers  that  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Wednesday  last  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  general  principles  of  the  Bill. 

When  the  committee  re-assembled  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  lobby  presented  an  unusually  active 
aspect.  It  was  manifest,  from  the  various  groups 
engaged  in  conversation  in  the  lobby,  that  the 
Bill  by  tho  several  parties  interested,  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
Engineers,  architects,  and  surveyors  were  pre- 
sent in  large  numbers,  in  addition  to  numerous 
other  interests  involved  in  the  Bill.  From 
twelve  o’clock  (the  hour  when  the  committee 
assembled),  until  about  half-past  three,  when 
the  public  were  called  in  to  hear  tho  decision  of 
the  committee  on  the  main  principles  of  the 
Bill,  the  grave  importance  of  the  powers  sought 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  was  evinced  by  the 
earnestness  of  the  discussion  which  prevailed, 
and  by  the  varied  aud  opposite  opinions  which 
were  manifested. 

A little  after  half-past  three  o’clock  the  doors 
of  the  committee-room  were  opened  to  the 
parties  interested,  when  the  chairman  said 
that  ho  had  to  read  the  resolutions,  which,  after 
considerable  deliberations,  had  been  agreed  to 
by  the  committee,  and  which  might  possibly  bo 
a guide  to  future  action  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  Bill.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  general  principles  of  the  Bill  he  said 
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, in  arriving  at  their  d 


kindly  p 


a a Bill  as  will  enable  the  Metro- 


had  embodied  them  in  a series  of  resolutions, 
which  he  was  instructed  to  read  to  the  parties. 
He  then  read  the  following  resolutions  : — 

“ That  it  is  not  desirable  to  fix  any  limit  as  to 
the  height  of  buildings  in  new  streets,  above 
50  ft.  wide. 

Secondly.  That  it  is  not  desirable  to  fix  any 
limits  as  to  cubical  contents  in  buildings,  other 
than  warehouses. 

Thirdly.  That  where  a building  is  used 
partly  as  a store  for  goods,  and  partly  as  a 
shop  for  selling  goods  by  retail,  the  portions 
used  |for  storing  goods  must  be  regarded  as  a 
warehouse,  and  subject  to  the  limitations  as 
to  cubical  contents  provided  in  the  Act. 

Fourthly.  That  with  regard  to  district  snr- 
veyors,  their  status  should  remain  the  same  as 
under  the  former  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  power 
of  appointment,  suspension,  or  dismissal  resting 
with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ; but  that 
the  Board  shall  have  power  to  institute  proceed- 
ings before  a magistrate  in  regard  to  any  question 
of  dispute  arising  between  a district  surveyor 
and  a builder  or  owner  of  property,  or  in  regard 
to  any  matter  connected  with  the  discharge  of 
tho  duties  of  the  district  surveyor,  in  which  they 
thick  the  public  interest  is  involved. 

Fifthly.  That  tho  district  surveyor,  or  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  shall  have  full  power  to 
stop  the  progress  of  any  building  in  which  the 
materials  or  construction  is  calculated  to  be 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  health,  and  to  summon 
the  builder  or  owner  before  the  magistrate.” 

The  committee  farther  signified  their  wish 
that  the  schedules  to  the  Bill  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  incorporated  in  the  Bill  itself. 

The  chairman,  after  reading  the  above  resolu- 
tions, stated  that  he  was  reqiiested  by  the 
committee  also  to  state  that  iu  the  course  of 
the  inquiry  the  committee  had  taken  into  their 
consideration  the  great  number  of  clauses  in  the 
Bill,  more  especially  that  in  reference  to  the 
district  surveyors,  in  which  occurred  the  sen- 
tence “ unless  the  Board  shall  otherwise  direct.” 
Tho  wish  of  the  committee  was  that  the  dis- 
pensing power  of  the  Board  would  be  better 
provided  for  by  a general  clause  which  should 
point  out  the  nature  of  the  case  in  reference  to 
which  the  special  power  of  the  Board  should  be 
limited.  The  committee  also  wished  him  to 
state  to  tho  promoters  of  the  Bill  that  it  ap- 
peared to  them  that  iu  several  clauses  of  the 
Bill  there  were  alterations  in  language  without 
any  material  alteration  of  the  existing  law,  and 
they  thought  it  desirable  that  the  old  language 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  adhered  to, 
and  that  scope  should  not  be  given  for  new 
questions,  arising  from  the  unnecessary  use 
of  new  language.  He  was  further  desired  to 
state,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  that  they 
thought,  after  the  intimation  which  it  had  been 
his  duty  to  convey,  tho  Metropolitan  Board 
would  require  some  time  for  deliberation  as  to 
the  form  and  method  in  which  the  resolutions 
which  had  been  submitted  should  be  carried  out ; 
and  they,  therefore,  proposed  to  adjourn  the 
further  proceedings  until  Tuesday  next.  It  was, 
however,  possible  that  the  adjournment  to 
Tuesday  would  not  be  sufficiently  long  to  enable 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  deliberate 
upon  the  resolutions  at  which  the  committee  had 
thought  it  their  duty  to  arrive,  and  in  that  case, 
if  their  clerk  would  communicate  with  the  com- 
mittee, they  would  be  glad  to  arrange  for  a still 
further  adjournment. 

The  proceedings  of  tho  day  then  closed. 

The  inference  can  scarcely  be  avoided  that 
the  Buildings  Bill  will  not  be  passed  this 
session. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS  AND  MANAGEMENT  BILL. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
tho  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons : — 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I am  an  architect 
and  surveyor,  and  some  time  since  contemplated 
applying  to  be  appointed  a district  surveyor  j 
but  when  I found  that  the  incomes  from  the 
districts  varied,  and  that  if  I made  any  income 
worth  talking  of  I should  have  to  be  very 
diligent, — be  constantly  on  the  look-out  to  see 
that  no  work  went  on  without  my  supervision 
(because  if  it  did  I should  get  no  fees), — I gave 
it  up  as  being  likely  to  be  troublesome.  1 felt 
the  system  was  too  antiquated,  aud  resembled 
too  much  the  mode  of  living  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  i.e.,  the  game  must  be  hunted  for,  or 
there  would  be  nothing  to  eat  j but  if  you  will 


politan  Board  to  pay  the  district  surveyors  by 
salary,  then  I may  become  a candidate,  because 
it  won’t  matter  whether  the  builders’  operations 
are  looked  up  ; or  whether  the  district  is  all 
built  over  or  not  5 there  will  be  a fixed  income 
whetlier  little  or  much  is  doing,  and  I feel  under 
such  an  arrangement  I could  take  it  easy,  and 
make  the  builders  love,  entertain,  and  take  me 
out  to  little  pleasant  treats. 

There  is  also  another  part  of  the  Act  which 
you  will  oblige  me  by  passing ; I refer  to  the 
threescore  relaxing  clauses,  as  they  are  eupho- 
niously phrased.  I ask  this  favour  because  if  I 
should  fail  in  getting  appointed  a district  sur- 
veyor, I may  get  elected  to  a seat  at  the  Board, 
and  being  a surveyor,  of  course  I could  get  on 
to  the  Building  Act  Committee  5 and  as  every 
one  intending  to  build  must  ask  permission  first, 
and  show  us  what  they  propose  doing,  why  then 
I could  object  always  to  something  (that  line  is 
a safe  and  simple  course).  The  public  would 
then  see  what  relaxing  clauses  meant,  and  it 
would  soon  leak  out  who  the  Mephistophiles 
was,  and  people  intending  to  build  wonld  come 
to  me  to  prepare  their  drawings  on  account  of 
my  influence  and  position,  and  then  I would 
change  sides  ! Now  supposing  there  were,  say 
four  of  us  on  the  Board,  why  we  could  divide  the 
metropolis  into  four  parts,  and  by  means  of  a 
little  judicious  touting,  the  right  man  to  apply  to 
would  soon  become  known,  and  we  should  secure 
a large  proportion  of  the  business  ; and  supposing 
it  was  dubbed  a conspiracy,  what  matters  ? 
Nothing  aurceedslike  success! 

1,  Pump-court.”  A.  Fox. 


Srn, — Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  somo  matters, 
which,  if  this  Bill  passes,  will  operate  injuriously  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  on  some  of  the  present  district  sur- 

ilany  whose  incomes  have  been  small,  and  are  improv- 
ing, will  be  deprived  of  any  augmentation,  or  chance  of 
increase,  hy  the  proposed  mode  of  compensation,  which 
draws  a hard  and  fast  line,  and  cffeetuatly  limits  the  in- 
come to  its  present  shspe  : this  would  be  by  no  means  an 
equitable  assessment. 

Again,  under  tho  present  Act  he  may,  upon  giving 
notice  to  the  Board,  practise  professionally  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  district : this  source  of  income  is  also 
cut  OlT.  A Sl'BVETOB. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL 
TRAMWAYS. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Town 
Council  has  been  held  to  consider  tho  question 
of  retaining  or  doing  away  with  the  tramways 
in  the  town.  A long  discussion  ensued,  and  it 
was  ultimately  resolved  to  give  the  company 
three  months’  notice  to  remove  their  tramways  ; 
but  that  if  the  company  had  any  suggestion  to 
make  with  the  object  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  lines  the  Corporation  would  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  proposal.  Our  metropolitan 
tramway  companies  had  better  take  warning. 
There  are  some  of  them  at  least  that  require  it, 
both  as  regards  their  roads  and  their  cars ; others 
are  less  objectionable,  which  only  shows  what 
can  be  done.  


ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING  THE 
HOMES  OF  THE  POOR. 

Tue  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  erect  improved  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes,  or  to  renovate  tho  exist- 
ing  dwellings  where  practicable,  combining  in 
their  construction  and  alteration  the  several 
improvements  in  drainage,  ventilation,  a due 
supply  of  water,  and  such  other  advantages  as 
shall  be  calculated  to  render  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions as  complete  as  possible,  has  been  held  in 
the  Board-room  of  the  Association,  8,  Finsbury- 
circus  E.C.,  when  the  directors  presented  their 
thirtieth  report.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Claude 
Hamilton,  chairman,  presided. 

The  report  presented  congratulated  the  share- 
holders upon  the  increased  interest  the  public 
were  displaying  in  the  object  to  which  their 
labours  were  directed,  and  also  that  her  Majesty’s 
Goverament  had  recognised  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  had  pledged  themselves  to 
facilitate  the  erection  of  improved  dwellings  for 
those  who  are  displaced  by  the  introduction  of 
railways  and  new  streets.  The  directors  an- 
nounced the  near  approach  to  completion  of  the 
buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Farringdon- 
road,  providing  accommodation  for  263  families, 
where  1,300  persons  will  be  housed  on  33,886 
superficial  feet  of  ground,  of  which  area  15,971 
feet  are  appliedas  approaches  to  the  building,  and 
thus  afford  space  for  recreation  and  ventilation. 

Of  the  rents  due  to  the  association, — 12,2571., — 
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of  only  1561.  had 

vacancies.  The  death-rate  in  the  dwellings  bu 
longing  to  the  association,  during  the  year,  ha 
been  only  ll  per  1,000,  against  22  per  1,000  c,, 
the  whole  metropolis.  The  revenue  accout^ 
showed  the  profits  of  the  year  to  be  5,6751. 23.  Id 
sufficient  to  pay,  free  of  income-tax,  a 4^  pt 
cent,  dividend.  Tho  report  was  adopted.  M 
Symes  wished  to  know  why  a like  associatiol 
under  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  could  pay  a div  1 
dend  of  6 per  cent.,  and  their  association  onlij 
•IJ  per  cent.  Mr.  Russell  Scott  said  that  thi 
society  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker  did 
keep  a proper  debtor  and  credit  account,  bi , 
went  upon  the  principle  of  valuation.  Adivideiiij 
of  4^  per  cent,  was  declared. 


THE  HOMES  OF  THE  LABOURING 
CLASSES. 

Last  week  Lord  Shaftesbury  presided  at  tl  I 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Improvingth} 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  held  A 
Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s.  Mr.  Charles  Paynjl 
the  secretary,  read  a report  of  the  society’s  worj 
showing  its  practical  transactions  during  thini 
years  in  the  endeavour  to  improve  the  hom>i 
aud  habits  not  only  of  the  lower  classes  of  til 
working  population  of  London,  by  oouvertii|i' 
some  of  the  dens  of  London  into  habitabs 
dwellings ; at  such  rents,  too,  as  could  bo  afford*!  ■ 
by  the  people  for  whom  they  were  designed ; aif 
by  supplying  baths  and  washhouses ; but  also  li' ; 
rendering  information  and  instructions  to  tholf' 
who  in  other  parts  of  the  country  desired  r 
follow  out  the  same  class  of  practical  usefuluei 
The  society  has  acquired  “properties”  iu  t 
lowest  parts  of  London,  and  these  pay  rent ; b 
the  improvements  necessarily  made  in  t 
dwellings;  to  fit  them  for  healthful  habitath 
lead  to  costs  which  are  not  covered  by  the  rer 
paid  ; hence  the  society  is  in  need  of  assiatan: 
from  the  charitable.  The  balance-sheet  show) 
that  tho  amounts  received  during  the  year  frd 
all  sources  reached  the  sum  of  5,615J.,  and  wh 
the  balance  left  last  year  came  to  a total  J. 
6,2501.  The  expenses  of  the  lodging-house!' 
repairs,  &c.,  took  of  this  sum  so  much  as  to  lead* 
a balance  of  4901.  The  real  property  in  tU 
hands  of  the  society  was  estimated  to  amounttjf 
the  sum  of  35,348i.,  and  the  general  liabilitiesi 
21,2231.  Lord  Shaftesbury  expressed  bis  grafj 
fication  at  the  fact  that  the  Government  b|. 
undertaken  to  deal  next  year  with  the  subjel  1 
with  which  this  society  had  been  practicaiii 
dealing  so  long  and  so  well,  and  he  trusted  tbi 
the  measure  now  promised  would  be  a con 
prehensive  one,  for  this  was  a matter  whi  I 
touched  deeply  and  nearly  the  general  welfaW 
of  the  labouring  classes.  The  society,  he  suk] 
had  done  a great  good  work,  and  it  had  set  • 
example  which  had  been  followed  in  mai  r 
Continental  cities,  in  America,  and  even  J 
India.  The  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper- Temple  movi 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  spoke  of  t 
ability  with  which  it  dealt  with  the  practic^ 
social  work  carried  out.  Canon  Niabet  secondiij 
the  motion.  Dr.  Ross,  who  supported 
stated,  from  his  own  experience  in  'i< 
Giles’s,  facts  which  showed  the  benefits  to  t.;, 
health  aud  general  well-being  of  the  poor  arisii^ 
from  their  having  good  dwellings.  The  rtpo  1 
was  adopted  nem.  con.  A vote  of  thanks  to  hsj 
chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


WATERWORKS  FOR  CHICHESTER.  J 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  engine-house 
these  works  has  been  laid  by  Lord  Henry  li 
Lennox,  M.P.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ci 
have  hitherto  taken  their  water  from  wells,  t,'‘ 
purity  of  many  of  which  has  of  late  years  be 
more  than  questioned.  A well  has  been  snuki  1 
Fishbourne,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  t; 
centre  of  Chichester,  and  at  the  depth  of  22  ;l: 
an  abundant  supply  of  what  is  stated  to  '■ 
excellent  water  was  obtained.  Though  the  wor*j| 
are  commenced,  the  capital  subscribed  is  not  y:i 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  directors  iu  acceptiij'! 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  tf 
works,  which  will  include,  besides  a well  at 
engine-house  at  Fishbourne,  a water-tower  ai 
reservoir  on  the  Broyle.  Tho  contract,  whic  • 
has  been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Ilasell  i' 
Gambier,  a firm  of  contractors  having  experienf 
in  this  work,  is  to  sink  the  well,  build  tt, 
engine-house,  and  lay  a main  of  8 in.  iron  pip' 
to  the  Market  Cross — about  a mile  and  a-hal 
This  work,  we  believe,  is  to  be  executed  with? 
eight  months  from  the  present  time. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


GHACE, 

AS  A CHABACTERISTIC  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 
SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING. 

I In  the  stndy  of  the  principles  of  Art,  whether 
!i  the  specific  case  of  the  fine  arts,  ordinarily  so 
ailed — Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Painting — 
Ir  in  the  wider  sense  ofthat  msthetio  truth  which 
nderlies  every  form  of  artistic  expression,  and 
olds  up  a mirror  to  reflect  all  that  is  most 
larming  in  nature ; we  have  had  occasion  to 
iiiiark,  more  than  once,  on  the  importance  of 
:i  accurate  use  of  technical  language.  Accuracy 
'■  speech,  indeed,  on  any  subject,  is  at  once  a 
iinsequenco  and  a cause  of  clear  ideas,  and  of  a 
lasterly  grasp  of  the  subject.  But  apart  from 
lie  precision  of  technical  terms,  or  from  the 
imeral  flow  of  poetic  beauty  of  expression,  lies 
16  question  of  the  central  ideas  that  are  indicated 
V words  that  are  not  in  themselves  technical, 
jit  become  so  in  their  use.  By  the  examination 
: such  terms  it  may  be  possible  to  detect,  and 
■ place  before  the  student,  that  central  idea  in 
Ji  actual  purity.  By  so  doing  we  make  a decided 
i ?p  towards  attaining  a mastery  of  Art.  We 
loB  know  more  clearly  what  it  is  that  we  mean 
It  certain  terms.  Knowing  what  we  mean,  we 
ve  advanced  at  least  the  first  stage  on  the 
:.id  to  its  attainraen'’. 

iThe  word  “ grace  ” is  one  of  those  terms  which 
|3  used  to  imply  the  highest  kind  of  corapli- 
I'snt ; and  yet  of  the  actual  meaning  of  which 
!will  be  hard  to  find  a good  definition.  If 
ifissed,  a person  who  used  the  word  might  say 
at  it  implied  a certain  vague  and  indefinable 
,iirin.  If  that  bo  really  the  case,  it  would  be 
i:vain  that  the  architect  or  the  painter  should 
’k  to  produce -graceful  works.  He  cannot 
live,  or  at  least  he  cannot  intelligently  and 
|lfltically  strive,  after  the  undefined.  Unless 
rknow  what  be  the  nature  of  the  charm  in 
I ich  be  seeks  to  clothe  his  works,  how  is  he  to 
>}e  to  attain  it  P 

Vhe  artist  may,  indeed,  proceed  a step  in  the 
(hdfold  pursuit.  He  may  say  that  the  female 
fires  of  such  a painter — and  to  none  will  the 
^ark  more  fitly  apply  than  to  Correggio — or 
I proportion  and  outline  of  such  and  such 
^example  of  classic  architecture,  are  renowned 
|ri  unrivalled  for  their  grace.  By  imitating 
I m,  he  may  argue,  he  shall  imitate,  and  thus 
Siuiro,  the  graoeful.  But  the  answer  is,  that 
iih  an  imitation,  if  successful,  will  be  mere 

r.neriein.  It  will  differ  from  the  manner  of 
artist  who  is  copied,  just  as  photography 
l.ers  from  art.  Correggio,  in  regarding  nature, 

||i  certainly  done  so  from  a rare  and  enviable 
^nd-point  j and  has  thus  known  how  to  repre-  , 
rfit  her  in  some  of  those  phases  which  are ; 
•ine.  To  any  person  of  taste,  whether  educated 
ronly  native,  one  of  the  exquisite  groups  of 
B'l'eggio  will  furnish  an  object  that  he  never 
138  to  contemplate;  and  which,  even  when 
'ly  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  black-and-white 
inslation  of  the  engraver,  may  bo  one  of  the 
I’St  cherished  ornaments  of  an  elegant  apart- 
nt.  But  to  the  artist,  the  contemplation  of 
iih  an  object  should  be  more  than  a source  of 
■ifisuro.  it  should  be  a means  of  instruction, 
he  so  imbue  his  memory  with  every  detail,  of 
'.dine  and  of  chiaroscuro,  in  which  the  genius 
; this  great  master  expresses  the  poetry  of  his 
iginatioD,  ho  may  produce  something  Cor. 
i-jgieeque.  But  in  so  doing  he  will  but  take  a 
■!  and  unremembered  place  in  the  temple  of 
The  true  lesson  which  he  should  draw  from 
;>Be  glories  of  Italian  magic,  is  to  look,  under 
I i>  teaching  of  Correggio,  at  nature  herself,  and 
the  beautiful,  as  he  saw  it.  And  if,  in  regard. 

? one  object  of  purity  and  beauty,  the  student 
3 come  to  see  through  the  paint  and  beyond 
) canvas, — to  look  with  the  gaze  of  kindred 
Aius,  until  the  very  idea  that  was  present  to 
iiJ  painter  rises  distinct  to  his  own  mental 
tben  will  come  nob  imitation  but  re- 
nblance  ; not  a faint  and  mannered  reflection 
the  technical  expedients  employed  by  Cor- 
fgio,  but  a similarity  of  conception  and  of 
idering,  that  would  raise  the  possessor  to  a 
■ihe  of  hia  own  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

• n the  same  way  we  may  measure,  with  minute 
^oraoy,  every  detail  of  an  ancient  temple.  We 
y copy  every  inflection  of  the  mouldings,  wo 
y reduce  to  algebraic  expression  the  exquisite 
I ciportions  that  are  found  to  underlie  the 
“^“itude,  permanence,  and 
mobility  of  building,  indeed,  we  have  far  more 
>pe  for  positive  imitation  than  in  the  case  of 
'intmg.  Given  the  sun,  and  the  sky,  and  the 
'Uds ; given  the  clear  air  of  Greece  or  of 
'■  y j the  pure  azure  of  the  heavens,  the  deeper 


turquoise  of  the  Tuscan  or  Ionian  Sea,  the 
glitter  of  the  marbles  of  Pentelicus  or  of  Paros ; 
we  are  not  about  to  deny  that  even  a Chinese 
artist,  working  with  that  absolute  fidelity  which 
results  from  infinite  patience,  might  so  reproduce 
the  Parthenon,  that  the  living  spirit  of  the 
architect  might  yet  seem  to  rejoice  in  his  work. 
Vyedo  not  say  that  this  would  be  so.  Wo  can 
cite  no  example  of  such  an  anastasis.  But  wo 
are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  it  is  possible. 

But  whether  it  be  within  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility that  a mechanical  copy  of  the  Parthenon, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  Parthenon,  might  be 
a faithful  representation  of  the  original  wonder 
of  art,  or  not,  one  thing,  wo  think,  will  be 
admitted  by  all.  If  the  circumstances  were  at 
all  ^ varied, — if  change  of  locality  or  of  local 
incident  slionld  call  for  some  modification  of  the 
original  design,  the  artificial  copyist  would  be 
at  once  thrown  out.  Either  he  would  make  no 
change,  and  thus  the  incongrnity  would  be 
manifest  to  the  competent  critic ; or  he  would 
make  such  change  as  best  he  could,  and  then 
the  incongruity  would  be  evident  to  the  merest 
tyro.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  the  case  that  it  is 
to  the  notion  that  copying  dimensions  and 
imitating  constrnobion  is  the  same  thing  as 
reproducing  architectural  works,  that  wo  owe 
many  of  the  hideous  caricatures  of  earlier 
buildings,  whether  of  the  Southern  trabeato 
architecture,  or  of  the  native  classical  archi- 
teoturo  of  our  own  snow-besprinkled  climates, 
which  are  so  often  a grief  and  a shame  to  the 
true  architect. 

If,  then,  we  seek  to  rival  or  to  follow  the  graces 
of  any  charming  work,  or  of  any  great  artist, 
lot  it  be  Ictinus,  or  Praxiteles,  or  Correggio,  cer. 
taiuly  one  of  the  preliminaries  to  the  effort  must 
be  the  attempt  to  understand  what  it  is  that  we 
desire  to  seize.  What,  then,  we  have  to  ask,  is 
that  description  or  element  of  beauty  that  we 
express  by  the  word  “grace”? 

In  the  English  language  we  find  the  word 
employed  in  connexion,  if  not  interchangeably, 
with  the  word  “ elegance.”  The  graceful  and  the 
elegant  are  spoken  of  as  if  synonymous.  But 
if  we  go  to  the  root  of  this  relationship,  and 
inquire  what  elegance  is,  or  at  least  what  is  the 
natural,  etymological  meaning  of  the  word,  we 
shall  find  that  it  only  bears  a tribute  to  the 
rarity  of  that  charm  which  is  called  grace.  For 
the  elegant  means,  properly,  the  select.  Such 
is  the  primary  sense  of  the  word.  Such  is  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Cicero.  The 
elegant  is  that  whioh  is  taken  ont, — picked  from 
the  mass,  selected  from  the  herd, — so  picked  as 
being  most  rare,  most  precious  ; and,  in  this 
primary  and  proper  sense,  the  graceful  is,  unfor- 
tunately, not  different  from  the  elegant.  We 
may  have  heard  a laugh  raised  at  the  very 
frequent  use,  in  that  rich  brogue  which  is  the 
attribute  of  some  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
melodious  voices  in  the  world,  of  the  adjective 
‘ illigant.’  But  the  question  may  well  be  put 
whether  both  the  Irish  usage,  and  even  the 
Irish  pronunciation,  of  the  word  are  not  more 
classic  than  our  own. 

When  we  seek,  however,  the  very  cradle  both 
of  the  word,  and  of  the  embodiment  of  the 
idea, — grace, — we  shall  find  no  room  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  meaning.  To  us,  indeed,  the  word  has 
only  come  indirectly.  It  is  one  of  the  relics  of 

the  Roman  occupation  of  our  island  for  500  years. 

And  in  this  transfer  to  our  shores,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  original  perfume  of  the 
Grecian  XAPIS  has  evaporated.  The  Roman 
Gratia  has  something  that  is  more  mature, 
dignified,  reserved.  The  impulsive  infantile 
beauty  of  the  Greek  grace  has  changed  into  the 
draped  dignity  of  the  Roman  vestal. 

We  have  no  native  word  for  grace.  Our 
Teutonic  ancestors  seem  to  have  laboured  nnder 
the  same  difficulty.  They,  too,  have  borrowed 
from  the  yielding,  supple,  graoious  Italian  speech. 
Anmuth  seems  to  have  a Semitic  affinity.  Reiz 
originates  in  an  idea  the  very  opposite  of  that 
whioh  we  seek.  The  Graces,  pure  and  simple, 
are  the  daughters  of  Greece.  Their  cradle  has 
been  lulled  by  the  murmurs  of  Southern  seas. 
Like  all  the  goddesses  and  heroines  of  old,  they 
betray  their  nature  by  their  names.  Homer 
knew  only  two.  If  either  of  them  was  unborn  in 
his  time,  it  must  have  been  the  most  winning  of 
the  three.  Thalia  took  her  name  from  the  word 
that  means  feminine,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  from 
the  shoot  of  the  olive.  If  wo  adopt  the  former 
signification,  we  need  go  no  further.  We  arrive, 
in  the  word,  at  grace  absolute.  If  we  take  the 
vegetable  analogy,  we  have  the  idea  of  tender, 
budding  youth,  of  full  vivacity  or  energy  of  life  ; 
bud  rather  than  blossom  j hope  rather  than  per. 


formauce.  At  a yet  more  remote  period  of 
ethnographical  life  and  of  language,  the  two 
ideas,  and  the  two  words,  may  have  sprung  from 
a common  origin, 

Aglaia,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  from  a 
word  which  is  best  explained  by  its  use,  in  the 
verse  of  Pindar,  as  an  adjective  applied  to  water, — 
pure,  clear,  glittering.  The  glow  of  health,  on 
the  skin  ; the  glitter  of  happiness  in  the  eyes  ; 
tho  pure,  happy  candour  of  youth;  the  blush 
called  up  by  every  new  emotion;  such  is  this 
second  grace. 

The  third  name  is  of  another  order.  We  come 
to  a later  born,  though  not  less  welcome  maiden. 
Euphrosyne  is  the  outspoken  expression  of 
content — cheerfulness. 

We  have  not  turned  to  pages  so  dear  to 
memory  merely  for  idle  gratification.  We  want 
to  know  what  grace  is.  We  think  we  are  on  the 
way  to  find  out.  Wo  must  distinguish  between 
outline  and  movement,  between  form  and  ex- 
pression.  It  is  in  the  second  order  of  these 
ideas  that  we  shall  first  find  what  we  seek. 
Thence  we  may  trace  back  the  expression  of  the 
sentiment  in  its  sterner  or  more  conventional 
form. 

_ We  think  that  there  will  bo  little  hesita- 
tion  in  admitting  that  the  true  idea  of  the 
gracious  involves,  at  all  events,  a gentle  sym- 
pathy  an  accord  of  temper  and  of  tone ; a 
rendering  of  favour  to  the  supplicant,  and  a 
return  of  thanks  to  tho  giver.  In  both  Latin 
and  Italian  the  word  Gratia  has  this  double  sig. 
nificanoe.  It  expresses  tho  Divine  gifts.  It 
expresses  the  best  return  that  man  can  pay.  It 
is  first  assent  to  prayer;  and  it  is  then  the  re- 
turning  incense  of  gratitude. 

In  the  natural  language  of  physiognomy  this 
sentiment,  or  state  of  feeling,  is  expressed  by  a 
gentle  smile.  This  truth  is  not  only  instinctively 
known — to  the  child,  to  the  lover,  to  the  poet, — 
but  it  has  been  formed  into  a sort  of  canon  Ly  the 
painter.  The  Graces  are  dressed  in  smiles.  This 
chief  charm  of  human  expression  has,  like  all  ex- 
celleoces,  its  counter- part.  Homage  is  paid  to  tho 
merit  of  the  true  coin  by  the  fabrication  of  tho 
raise.  Thus  tho  artificial,  or  stereotyped  smile, 
is,  when  detected,  one  of  the  most  odious  of 
human  expressions.  It  is  worn  at  courts,  like  a 
uniform,  as  has  long  since  been  pointed  out  by 
the  satirist ; aud  it  is  a uniform  thrown  aside 
with  haste  and  disgust  the  moment  that  its 
service  can  be  dispensed  with. 

But  the  true  smile,  which  the  poet,  or  tho 
painter,  or  the  lover  (who  is  more  earnest  than 
either),  well  knows  from  the  counterfeit,  has  in 
it  something  of  the  breaking  down  of  a gentle 
barrier.  It  is  that  mobile  play  of  the  features 
that  unconsciously,  or  irresistibly,  displaces  a 
sweet  and  modest  gravity.  It  may  bo  as 
momentary  as  one  of  those  far.off  flashes  of 
suinmer  lightning,  half  seen  on  the  distant 
horizon,  as  to  which  we  are  in  doubt  whether 
we  really  saw  the  gleam  or  no.  It  may  more 
gradually  and  more  permanently  shed  over 
features,  perhaps  of  very  homely  mould,  a 
radiance  that  partakes  of  the  divine.  But  be  it 
what  it  may,  so  that  it  be  pure  and  true,  it  is 
the  most  faithful  reflexion  of  the  light  of  heaven 
that  is  cast  on  the  human  face. 

We  may  refer  to  tho  Vierge  ait  Panier  of 
Correggio  as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  repre- 
sentations of  this  tender  grace  that  is  known  to 
art.  With  this  may  be  contrasted  the  ever- 
present  grin  which  Greuze  has  made  to  do  duty 
on  almost  every  face.  If  the  budding  pout  of 
the  sweet  girlish  face  on  La  Cruche  cass^e  bo 
compared  with  the  ordinary  expression  to  be 
found  on  other  faces  limned  by  this  painter,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  how  much  of  artistio  merit 
has  been  stunted  and  wasted  in  tho  attempt  to 
create  perpetual  smiles.  The  contrast  is  like 
that  between  the  tranquil  happiness  of  the  young 
mother,  alone  with  her  fii'st  treasure,  and  the 
ordered  smile,  illuminated  by  the  foot-lights  of 
the  stage. 

If  wo  have  been  correct  in  this  appreciation 
of  that  which  forms  the  most  winning  charm, 
the  truest  grace,  of  human  expression,  we  have 
gained  a great  step  in  tho  inquiry  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  graceful  in  art.  The  idea 
now  before  us  is  that  of  a yielding  to  gentle 
pressure.  If  this  be  the  truth  with  regard  to 
what  we  may  call  the  dynamics  of  grace,  it  is 
clear  what  must  bo  its  statical  expression.  We 
arrive  at  the  result  that  the  graceful,  in  sym- 
meti’y,  is,  to  a certain  extent,  synonymous  with 
the  slender.  Of  course  in  this,  as  in  any  other 
direction,  exaggeration  is  possible,  aud  failure 
is,  in  such  cases,  certain.  But  within  the  limits 
of  true  symmetry,  whether  we  regard  a human 
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other  thing.e  being  equal,  that  we  attribute  the 

character  of  the  more  graceful. 

The  architect  will  at  once  respond  to  this 
remark.  He  will  remember  that,  from  early 
days  iu  his  art.  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the 
CoViuthian  orders  have  been  compared  to  the 
man,  the  matron,  and  the  maiden.  Is  it  not  the 
case  that  there  is  a real  truth  underlying  the 
comparison?  Does  not  the  history  of _ archi- 
tecture show  that  the  advance  in  classical  art 
has  been  almost  continuous  in  the  direction  of 
increased  loftiness,  as  measured  by  the  moduliisj 
that  is  to  say,  of  iuoreasing  slenderness  ? What 
do  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  our  simplest  archi- 
teotural  text-books  ? We  find  the  earliest  pro- 
portions  of  the  column  in  Egypt  to  give 
only  thrice  the  diameter  for  the  height.  At 
Karnac  we  have  this  proportion,  and  we  have 
also  the  proportion  of  a little  more  than  four 
modules — say  four  and  a fifth — to  one.  At 
Denderah  we  find  four  to  one  j at  Beni  Eassan, 
five  to  onej  at  llahariga,  six  to  one.  We 
suppose  that  there  is  no  one  who  will  deny  that, 
with  this  gradual  variation  of  proportion,  we 
find  the  idea  of  massive  and  mighty  strength 
gradually  yielding  to  the  idea  of  stroctoral 
grace.  . 

A similar  progress  is  to  be  detected  in  Greece. 
The  earlier  type  of  Grecian  Doric,  which  is 
found  at  Selinus,  gives  us  an_  example  of 
columns  of  4i  diameters  in  height.  At  the 
Parthenon,  the  proportion  is  five  to  one  j at 
the  Theseura,  five  and  a quarter  to  one. 
Iq  the  Tuscan  order,  we  have  the  column, 
including  base  and  capital,  of  7§  the  height 
of  the  diameter.  In  Ionic  buildings  the 

to  1 of  Priene,  and  8i  to  1 of  Delos,  rise 
to  9i,  and  10^  to  1,  in  the  Erectheum.  Thus 
we  find  the  same  tendency  evinced  both  in  the 
succession  of  style  to  style  and  in  the  iute^al 
development  of  each  style,  viewed  apart.  The 
development,  in  either  case,  follows  the  same 
law.  Grace  is  gained,  not,  perhaps,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  real  stabilily,  but  at  the  expense  of  that 
massive  proportion  which,  in  the  earlier  period 
of  art,  was  taken  to  be  the  proper  expression  of 
stability.  , . 

Sculpture  followed  the  hke  law  of  progress. 
In  our  most  archaic  examples  of  Greek  sculpture, 
and  even  in  examples  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  figure  is  so  squat  that  the  head  and 
neck  make  up  one-fourth  part  of  the  total  height. 
Amongst  the  earliest  Egyptian  works  we  fi^nd 
the  head  alone  occupying  three- sixteen thsj 
while  the  neck,  which  in  the  other  figure  was 
almost  as  large  in  girth  as  the  head,  is  u I'lia- 
cernible.  In  the  first  Egyptian  canon,  as  l ud 
down  for  the  regulation  of  the  koilanagl  vj  hs, 
or  coloured  reliefs,  with  which  the  tombs  of  lower 
Egypt  are  adorned,  the  head  occupies  three  out 
of  nineteen  divisions,  or  nearly  one-sixth  pnit  of 
the  height.  The  date  of  some  of  these  conven- 
tionalised figures  reaches,  according  to  the 
reliable  determination  of  Brugseh,  to  a period 
3,400  years  earlier  than  the  Christian  era.  This 
ancient  canon  remained  in  force  for  nearly  3,000 
years  It  is  not  till  the  time  of  the  twentieth 
dynasty,  some  GOOB.C.,  that  the  head  is  reduced 
to  something  more  like  the  actual  proportion  of 
life.  This  reduction,  however,  was  accompanied 
by  an  extraordinary  development  in  the  height 
of  the  head-dress,  a representation  which  pro- 
bably  was  only  the  reflection  of  the  actual 
attire  of  the  period,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  examples  of  the  power  of  what  wo  now 
call  fashion. 

Lastly,  a like  progress  is  found  mthe  develop, 
nient  of  the  human  form.  At  birth  the  liead 
occopies  oue-fonrth  part  of  the  total  height  of 
the  figure.  At  maturity,  in  the  most  symmetric 
fif'ures  of  ancient  sculpture,  it  occupies  one- 
ei°  hth.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  sister  art-s— of 
architecture  and  of  sculpture,— have,  in  their 
growth  and  development,  as  represented  by 
their  most  famous  relics,  followed  precisely  the 
same  course,  and  almost  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portionate method  of  development,  as  that  by 
which  the  human  form  itself  passes  from  infancy 
to  maturity. 

We  can  only  call  to  mind  a single  argument 
which  may  be  drawn,  from  this  very  analogy, 
a^inst  the  general  view  that  slenderness  of 
symmetry  is  a main  element  in  architectural 
or  sculptural  grace  ; that  is  to  say,  in  grace  of 
construction,  as  distinguished  from  grace  of 
expression.  That  argument  may  be  thus  con- 
ceived. All  persons  will  admit  that  there  is 
much  grace  connected  with  the  forms,  or  at  all 
c-tents  with  the  movements,  of  children. 
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little  creatures  can  but  just  walk,  a healthy 
child  is  but  half  as  slender,  measured  by  its  own 
height,  as  a well-formed  man.  How  is  it,  if 
grace  be  denoted  by  slenderness,  that  chubby 
children  are  graceful  ? Are  not  the  lovely 
groups  of  II  Flamingo  so  many  carven  protests 
against  our  former  proposition  ? 

We  think  not.  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  lie,  beneath  the  surface,  a true  cause 
for  the  apparent  anomaly.  That  cause  wc 
take  to  be  the  weakness  of  the  child.  The 
infant  form  is  not  made  to  struggle  either 
with  human  competitors,  or  with  the  ruder 
forces  of  nature.  It  is  the  subject  of  the  most 
careful  maternal  tendance.  The  first  struggle 
of  those  little  limbs  is  with  their  own  gravity. 
The  first  great  effort  is  to  walk.  In  the  half- 
learned  exercise  of  the  new  powers,  the  period  that 
moat  charms  the  observer  is  that  when  the  pace 
is  just  passing  from  a totter  into  a trot.  But  if 
it  be  the  case  that  the  fattest  and  chubbiest 
children  are  often  the  most  graceful,  there  is 
still  the  question  of  the  post  and  the  propter. 
Fatness  in  a child  under  seven  years  of  age  is 
usually  a sign  of  health.  The  healthiest  child 
is,  natually,  the  most  charming.  But  if,  health 
being  equal,  a little  girl  of  hereditary  slightness 
and  delicacy  of  girth  bo  compared  to  her 
plumper  playmates,  she  will  be  certainly 
esteemed  more  graceful,  and  the  charm  is 
oven  heightened  by  the  contrast.  A child 
crawling  on  all  fours  has  many  charms,  no 
doubt,  especially  to  loving  eyes.  Bub  it  cannot 
be  cited  as  a graceful  object.  Neither  is  the  term 
very  applicable,  so  long  as  motion  is  accom- 
panied with  evident  effort  and  difficulty. 
It  is  when  the  power  first  overcomes  the 
resistance,  that  the  most  interest  is  excited 
by  the  movement,  regarded  as  a graceful 
movement.  In  violence,  grace  is  absent  j 
whether  in  the  case  of  painful  struggle  against 
overpowering  force,  or  in  that  of  energetic  force 
scathing  and  destroying  resistance.  But  the 
movement  that  is  perfectly  proportioned  to  its 
aim,  whether  it  be  the  bound  of  a deer,  the 
poise  of  a bird,  or  the  playful  amble  of  a girl, 
is  graceful.  And  it  is  so,  for  the  same  reason, 
or,  at  all  events,  in  accordance  with  the  same 
definition,  that  we  before  gave  of  the  graceful. 
We  bold,  then,  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  view  that  structural  grace  is  generally 
intimately  connected  with  slenderness  of  sym- 
metry, to  admit  that  a well-developed  child, 
though  anything  but  slender,  may  nevertheless 
be  perfectly  graceful. 


of  bodily  labour,  or  even  simple  exertion,  as  ; 
serious  business  of  their  lives  ; but  who  only  tf.i 
to  it  occasionally  as  a pastime,  and  in  a fc^ 
which  suits  their  fancy.  It  is  but  comparativl 
a very  few  indeed  who  are  able  to  employ  thtii 
selves  in  intellectual  occupations  only  5 
bodily  and  mentally  the  many  are  unfit  fori 
and  incapable  of  it.  Some  earnest  aud^ent^ 
siastio  students  of  “man  and  his  ways”  tl 
are,  who  seem  so  wholly  taken  up  with  “in'R 
leotualities”  that  they  seem  to  almost  foi|i 
physical  requirements ; but  these  are  only  T|j 
few  in  number.  The, vast  majority  are  for? 
however  keen-minded  they  may  be,  to  ill 
bodily  excitement  and  exercise,  not  only  i 
health’s  sake,  but  for  the  mere  plea"’"* 
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moving  about  and  doing  something.  To  i,1 
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class  belong  certainly  the  vast  majority  of  fb 
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THE  “LABOUR”  PROBLEM: 

WORK  AND  PLAY. 

It  has  many  a time  and  often  seemed  to  us  as 
a thing  not  a little  strange  that  no  philosophic 
In  a onmhinpd  noHtico-ecoiiomic  and 


thinke^,  in  a combined  politico-economic  and 
artistic  sense,  has  gone  to  work,  and  tried  at 
least  to  solve  the  problem  of  labour,  i.e.,  manual 
labour.  A somewhat  difficult  word  to  define  is 
the  word  **  labour.”  Johnson  calls  it  the  act 
of  doing  what  requires  a painful  exertion  of 
strength  : pains,  toil ; and  a labourer  is  one  who 
is  employed  in  coarse  and  toilsome  work.  The 
evident  idea  to  bo  conveyed  by  the  word  is  that 
of  continuous  manual  exertion,  with  hut  little  or 
no  mental  activity  either  needed  or  in  exercise. 
In  its  widest  sense  the  word,  of  course,  includes 
intellectual  and  manual  work  characterised  by 
difficulty  or  continuoosness.  But  the  first-named 
idea  of  the  word  is  that  with  which  we  propose 
to  deal  at  present,  and  to  say  a little  5 for  it  has 
lately  acquired  a new  interest  from  the  efforts 
'ihat  hflve  been  made  at  Oxford  to  interest  even 
“ Graduates  ” of  that  famous  University  in  mere 
manual  labour,  and  to  induce  them  in  their  own 
proper  persons  to  go  to  work  and  to  “ mend  a 
road.”  This  is  a very  curious  fact  indeed,  and 
may  well  cause  wonder.  Wonder  at  the  infinite 
number  of  phases  of  man’s  activity ; and  wonder, 
too,  perhaps,  at  the  strange  way  in  which  it  has 
been  sought  to  employ  the  leisure  time  of  those 
whose  lives  are  dedicated  to  mental  pursuits 
and  intellectual  training,  but  whose  bodily  and 
manual  powers  and  energies  unceasingly 
demand  exercise,  but  which  exercise  they  seem 
able  to  obtain  only  through  amusement  or  play 
of  some  kind  or  other,  no  matter  how  harder 
laborious  or  even  long-sustained  and  exhausting. 

This  subject  of  manual  labour  is  indeed  a far 
more  curious  and  all-important  one  at  the  present 
time  than  very  many  think  for.  We  allude  here 
.tall  especially  to  it  as  affecting  those  who  are 
But  I supposed’  to  be  more  or  less  above  the  necessity 


what  are  termed  highly. educated  — 
a bodily,  physical  outlet  is  absolutely  necestt 
for  their  stout  and  healthy  energies  and  >• 
spirits.  But  then  the  question  comes,  he 
this  to  be  accomplished  ? What  kind  of  b( 
activity  is  to  be  sought  out  and  gone  throO' 
The  answer  is,  as  w©  all  know,  sometimes  h 
ing,  sometimes  cricket,  football,  gy  mnas  tics, u, 
which  heading  lies  a vast  variety  of  wondv 
things ; running,  as  in  Greek  days,  inclc 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  here  that  these  thi 
though  not  universally  approved,  are  not  enti 
out  of  date,  for  they  are  even  fashionable, 
certainly  approved  by  the  scholastic  powers 
far,  so  good.  It  remains  only  to  discover: 
and  in  what  best  way  to  do  such  bodily  w 
nud  may  be  to  contrast  it  with  bodily  worki 
yields  a profit. 

Indeed,  and  in  fact,  it  will  be  found  tbati 
bodily  exertion  may  be  conveniently,  foil 
present  purpose,  divided  into  two  binds,  viz 
mere  labour  that  may  be  gone  through  I 
without  thought;  bub  still  with  a definite  r 
result,— as  the  Oxford  road-mending  sob 
and  that  other  labour,  or  bodily  exertion,  v 
Is  called  forth  and  exercised  in  the  playi* 
various  “games,”  pleasurable  in  thonist 
but  which  yield  no  material  profitable  r 
But  to  balance  this  deficiency,  they  are  inte 
pleasurable,  and  at  the  same  time  de. 
intellectual  or  mental  effort  of  some  kil 
othoi-,  — as  polo,  cricket,  quoits,^  bor. 
gymnastics,  and  not  a few  others.  It  is  wc 
ful  to  think  of,  how  much  is  involved  in  thL 
kind  of  bodily  exertion.  Think  for  a me 
of  what  the  Greek  did  with  his  mere  “ga; 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  c 
missed.  Everything  that  could  in  the  w 
culture  be  got  out  of  a game  was  got,  ai: 
pains  would  seem  to  have  been  spared  to  ■, 
of  these  games  really  artistic  performal 
All  and  everything  went  to  aid  and  help 
The  very  clothing  of  the  antique  Greek  se 
expressly  fitted  for  the  games,  and  foil 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  freedom  and  grff 
the  bodily  movements.  It  was  fine  art  in  ai 
in  visible  action,  and  the  Greek  publii 
the  “ antique,”  not  only  in  marble  merelyl 
in  actual  flesh  and  blood,  alive  and  moving 
old  Greek,  therefore,  made  use  of  mere  h 
unproductive  labour,  in  its  politico-econo 
sense,  as  a real  means  of  intellectual  colti 
the  very  highest  order.  He  nob  only  sav 
the  physical  nature  of  man,  and  acknowl  t 
his  bodily  need  of  exercising  his  strong  I-:, 
bub  he  compelled  this  bodily  exercise  to  y ■( 
graceful  product  and  a mental  delight,  li'. 
should  this  fail  vs  nowadays?  _ We  di -i 
need  to  follow  the  old  Greek  as  in  a reptri 
mirror,  bub  cannot  we  do  as  he  did  in  oh  18 
vay  ? 

It  is  not  a little  carious  to  compare  the  c ■ 
of  the  men  of  past  times  with  our  own  cd 
now-a-days,  and  to  mark  the  difference.  : 
Greek  had  his  leisure  hours,  as  we  have 
that  wo  are  quite  sure  ; and  he  had  to  v 
something  to  fill  up  that  leisure  somernr 
other.  He  went  to  work  in  bis  autique  1: 
and  invented  his  great  Olympian  Games,  a-y 
the  first  of  the  Olympiads  must  he  have  oi" 
a living  volume  of  fine  art.  better,  infio* 
than  any  book,  however  learned,  can  we 
This  is  what  the  antique  Greek  did,  an' 
Gladstone  notes  this  power  of  the  Gr& 
Homers  day  as  a world- wide  good,  and  exi.' 
to  all  time,  and,  as  even  “ iirovidential  ^ i' 
teac/imcr  power.  Bnt  what  do  we 
physical  and  educated  human  powers  whex- 
new  turning-point,  as  at  Oxford  ? 
away  from  “ games”  and  turn  to  primitiv 
simply  useful  human  labour,  aud^  iha  i 
humblest  kind,  and  wherein,  certainly,  ar, 
,no  part. 
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I It  ia  worth  while  to  pause  a moment  to  glance 
(at the  ways  of  humanity  in  places  remote  from 
[arer.preaent  and  too  familiar  surroundinga.  It 
Hiaa  to  do,  too,  with  this  plan  of  utilising  the 
liibyaical  powers  of  educated  men.  It  ia  amon" 
( he  very  greatest  and  moat  interesting  problems 
|i>f  human  nature,  and  involving  in  itself  the 
, ’ery  esaenco  of  lartistic  action.  Listen  for  a 
I’noment  to  what  a great  authority  in  railway 
instructional  matters  has  to  say  from  personal 
H'bsoryation  on  the  condition  of  things  in  that 
^.rtistic  land,  Italy.  Hereabouts, — close  to 

llBa, — "signs  of  railway  construction  are  appa- 
pent;  but  such  very  original  methods  of  pro- 
■edure  would  excite  the  derision  of  the  most 
latumine  English  contractor.  The  digging  was 
Wnd  is  effected  by  a sort  of  adze,  and  the  loosened 
htaterial  lifted  deliberately  by  a long  shanked 
Rjoop,  to  be  carried  away  in  small  baskets  on 
^le  heads  of  women  and  girls,— bands  of  bare- 
■boted  female  navvies, — each  in  turn  casting 
town  her  modicum  of  earth  to  swell  the  slowly, 
yjoumulating  heaps,”  all  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
Hfew  pence  a day.  ^ What  is  Italy  to  do  in  its 
portB  to  ape  the  doings  of  more  advanced  com- 
tumties  ? The  writer  continues,— “ One  would 
pt  be  surprised  to  see  processes  so  barbarous 
^trned  on  in  Turkey  and  Japan ; but  in  Italy, 
lith  its  proEciency  in  high  art,  it  is  certainly 
aiexpectod  and  startling.  It  shows  that  a 
l-irntry  may  be  far  advanced  in  picture-making, 
julpture,  and  other  objects  of  taste,  and  yet 
main  in  practical  ignorance  of  utensils  and 
^onomio  methods  of  industry  familiar  to  the 
jimblest  Englishman.”  Of  this  there  can  bo  no 
lubt;  bub  what  ia  the  remedy,  may  we  ask  in 
•Bsing  ? Why,  the  tools  to  him  who  can  use 
3m,  whatever  they  may  be.  The  spade  for 
0 Briton,  for  ho  can  use  it;  the  brush  for  the 
lilian,  for  he  can  use  that.  Each  can  work 
id  work  well,  in  his  own  way.  ’ 

iBut  let  us  not  be  too  hard  on  the  too  backward 
dian,  for  we  may  get  a lesson  even  from  him 
the  way  of  digging  and  delving.  Road, 
iking  and  road. mending  aro  ingenious  things, 

J might  perhaps  teat  those  who,  as  above, 
istrucL  railways  in  Italy.  It  docs  seem  a 
lange  thing  to  organise,  for  the  first  time,  a 
ong  body  of  educated  "graduates”  to  do 
;t  which  even  the  “ women  and  girls  ” of  Italy 
Jitld  do,  not  only  as  well,  bub  may  bo  better 
fcl  quicker.  Could  not,— for  that  is  the  ques- 
ri  could  not  the  physical  energies  in  the 
mul,  and  profitable,  and  economical  way  be 
|re  usefully  and  better  directed  ? To  wit,  the 
wing  the  rails  of  a railway  takes  the  wits  and 
bids  of  a " tradesman,”  as  tho  term  ia,  to  do  it 
pi,  though  the  work  may  appear  to  bo  simply 
■ohamcal.  And  to  build  a rubble-wall  with 
^te,  so  as  to  look  like  artistic  work,  is  a thing 
ibe  proud  of,  as  may  bo  evidenced  to  all  who 
(I  compare  the  rubble  of  some  castle  or 
ihedral  with  our  modern  attempts  at  the  same 
irk.  We  confidently  recommend  this  last 
narently  simple  muscular  labour.problem  to 
» attention  of  the  Oxford  graduates  when  the 
Id  IS  finished,  and  when  work  may  be  slack, 
fps  a wonder,  indeed,  that  a something  long  ero 
V has  not  been  done  towards  putting  some 
? ual  work  into  the  hands  of  men  higher  in 
i ntal  capacity  and  tone  than  our  working  men 
a-fe.  It  is  a diEGcult  thing  to  define  in 
d|raB,  but  patent  enough  in  fact,  for  “caste” 


hood,  though  not  profitable,  may  or  may  not  be 
the  best;  but  it  is,  and  must  be,  good  and  fit. 

Amusement,”  however  the  word  be  defined,  is 
a human  necessity,  and  fits  for  worli,  and  the 
problem  is  not  to  do  away  with  it,  even  to  mend 
a by-road  in  a neglected  British  village,  bnt  to 
make  it  moro  artistic,  and  refined,  and  more 
pleasurable.  To  call  forth  by  it  the  latent 
physical  powers  and  beauties  and  vast  capacities 
of  the  human  frame,  to  improve  the  “figure,” 
and  to  make  fclio  very  mind  itself  more  and  more 
active  and  healthy  through  the  health  of  the  body. 
To  make  the  boy  better  than  his  father,  and  to 
make  the  new  and  coming  world  better  than  the 
old  and  past.  There  is  vast  latent  artistic  power 
'games,”  yetuuthought  of. 


< Lujug  Lu  uenne  j 

^rdSjbut  patent  enough  in  fact,  for  “caste 
wre  18,  say  the  philosophers  what  they  will 
.amt  It.  Its  difference  gets  apparent  through 
material  it  sometimes  works  upon.  It  is 
slly  impossible  to  imagine  what  the  future  of 
- may  prodnee  when  the  executive  power  em- 
iryed  m its  production  comes  to  be  bettor  seen 
rough  it. 

may  hero  aeo  that  o{  the  two  methoas  of 
iBceeduig  in  the  effort  to  employ  the  bodily 
* educated  it  may  be  somewhat 

ncult  to  determine  which  to  take,  other  oir- 
jmstances  being  equal.  The  old  Greek  must 
surely  done  both.  It  seems  impossible  that 
; IQ  a building  as  the  Parthenon,  with  its  multi. 

: e of  [accuracies  aud  refinements,  could  have 

I n built  up  by  other  than  highly  trained  and 
I '-^ted  workmen;  not  men  able  simply  to 
I • Id,  without  thought  or  taste,  but  of  those  who 
nah  workmen,  were  able  to  see  into  the 
■•pose  of  the  refinements  they  executed.  This 
I great  question  certainly,  but  perhaps  for  the 
ire..  Profitable  aud  art-producing  at  the 
'.,10  tune,  and  pointing  to  very  many  things,— 

I ^ S^dco  of  movement,  a component  part, 
fitness  m many  things  now  thought  to  be 
es  ot  but  little  or  no  moment.  The  other 
36  01  employing,  or  rather  of  exeroising.  the 
y powers  of  ever-active  youth  and  man- 


THE  HAKE  OF  A BILLIARD-TABLE. 

The  redoubtable  Captain  Crawley,  in  his  ex- 
cellent " Book  of  Billiards  ” (which,  by  the 
way,  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales),  tells  us  that  " billiards  has  grown  into 
a science  since  White  and  Kentfield  first  illus. 
trated  its  peculiarities ; and  so  rapidly  has  the 
game  improved  of  late  years,  that  all  rules  and 
theories  respecting  it  in  former  treatises  are 
already  obsolete.”  Few  people  who  know  any. 
thing  of  the  subject  will  bo  prepared  to  dispute 
this.  The  game  of  billiards  was  never  so  popular 
nor  so  scientifically  studied  as  it  is  at  this 
moment.  We  may  add,  that  it  never  possessed 
so  respectable  a character ! It  ia  not  so  very 
long  ago  since  it  was  held  to  be  an  amusement 
of  a doubtful  if  not  a disreputable  kind,  in. 
separably  associated  with  the  sports  of  betting, 
meu  aud  tavern-frequentera,  Oxford  under- 
graduates,  and  Regent-street  sharpers.  But 
this  reproach,  which  we  must  confess  was  nob 
altogether  undeserved,  has  passed  away ; and 
now.a.day8  _ there  is  scarcely  a local  club,  a 
mechanics’  institute,  or  a town  mansion  of  the 
least  importance  without  its  indispensable  bil- 
hard.table.  In  a modern  country-house,  the 
billiard-room  has  become  quite  as  great  a neces- 
sity as  the  conservatory;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  gentle  sex  must  now 
be  numbered  amongst  its  distinguished  and 
assiduous  votaries. 

Tho  cause  of  this  ia  not  very  far  to  seek.  The 
game  of  billiards  stands  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  what  our  gallant  authority  describes  as 
"indoor  athletics.”  Requiring  far  less  mental 
exertion  than  chess  or  whist,  it  has  tho  advan- 
tages  of  being  a more  social  game  than  either  of 
them— since  it  may  be  played  by  two  persons  or 
by  a dozen.  And,  what  is  of  greater  consequence, 
while  it  provides  an  exhilarating  amusement  for 
the  mind,  it  affords  at  the  same  time  most  ample 
exercise  for  the  body.  We  will  give  a single  illus- 
tration : an  active  and  intelligent  player  walks 
aboutacoupleof  miles  round  the  tablein  thecourse 
of  an  hour;  during  which  time  lie  has  been  con- 
stantly  solving  some  of  the  most  intricate  oro- 
blems  connected  with  the  parallelogram  of  forces. . 

Ourobjeotin  this  article,  however,  isnot  so  much  ‘ 
to  dwell  on  the  acknowledged  claims  of  billiards 
to  bo  ranked  as  an  intellectual  amusement,  com- 
bined with  a physical  recreation,  as  to  give  some 
account  of  the  nature  and  construction  of  the 
billiard-table  itself.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
our  readers  all  know  what  it  is.  If  not,  wo  can 
only  define  it  in  a rough  and  round  sort  of  way 
as  a “ board  of  green  cloth  ” (!)  with  the  addi- 
tion  of  tho  necessary  complement  of  pockets 
and  balls.  It  difters  literally  in  one  respect,  and 
^e  alone,  from  certain  green  cloth  boards  at 
Westminster,  of  which  we  wot — inasmuch  as  the 
balls  which  are  thrust  into  the  billiard-table 
pockets  are  made  of  ivory;  while  those  which 
fall  into  the  parliamentary  pockets  are  made  of 
silver  and  gold.  The  conceit  is  a poor  one,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  so  extremely  obvious  that  we 
could  not  resist  it;  indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to 
cai-ry  the  analogy  much  farther  if  we  had  to 
deal  with  the  game  as  compared  with  certain  of 
our  Parliamentary  proceedings.  But  this  might 
turn  out  a losing  hazard  in  our  case;  therefore 
let  us  abandon  all  metaphor,  and  proceed. 

What  is  a billiard-table  ? How  is  it  made  ? 
Of  what  materials  is  it  composed  ? What  are 
its  separate  pieces  P How  are  these  joined 
together  ? How  is  it  constructed,  in  short ; and 
fitted^  up  and  kept  in  order  ? These  are  the 
questions  we  purpose  trying  to  answer;  and 
they  are  not,  we  may  hint,  anch  simple  ques- 
tions as  might  at  first  glance  be  supposed.  Few, 
we  presume,  of  the  multitudes  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  give  their  days  and  nights  to 
the  study  of  the  surface  of  the  table  bestow  a. 


single  thought  on  the  anatomy,  so  to  speak,  of 
its  framework;  and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
there  exists  no  sound  and  exhaustive  monograph 
on  the  subject.  Without  any  pretension  to  fill  np 
the  hiatus,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  shed  some 
light  on  it;  and  it  is  proper  to  mention  that 
the  whole  of  the  technical  information  which 
follows  was  derived  from  a series  of  visits  we 
were  kindly  permitted  to  pay  to  the  extensive 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Morison  & Co.,  of 
Edinburgh, — a firm,  we  believe,  which  stands 
second  to  none  in  the  kingdom  for  solidity 
and  accuracy  of  construction,  and  beauty  of 
finhh.  Their  i-epntation  as  cabinet-makers  and 
upholsterers  has  in  this  instance  stood  in  good 
stead ; for  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
a billiard-table  is  just  an  ingenious  combination 
of  cabinet  and  upholstery  work. 

The  modern  full-sized  first-class  billiard-table 
consists  of  a rectangular  bed  of  slate,  12  ft.  in 
length  by  6 ft.  in  breadth,  resting  on  a massive 
framework  supported  by  eight  ponderous  legs, 
surrounded  with  a ledge  of  elastic,  or  rather 
resilient,  india-rubber  cushions,  covered  with 
green  cloth,  and  supplied  with  six  netted  pockets, 
one  at  each  corner,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  each 
side-cushion.  The  proper  height  of  a full-sized 
table  is  3 ft.  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
cushions. 

The  object  and  intention  of  all  the  various 
games  played  on  this  billiard-table  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  force  one  or  more  solid  ivory  balls  into 
one  or  other  of  the  six  pockets,  by  means  of  a 
third  ball  (a  hazard),  struck  by  that  well-known 
tapered  rod  which  we  call  a cue  ; or,  secondly,  to 
force  one  ball  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  it 
strike  other  two  balls  (a  cannon)  ; or,  thirdly,  to 
make  those  two  strokes  simnltaneously  (a  hazard 
and  cannon).  The  games  most  commonly 
played  iu  this  country  are  billiards,  pool,  and 
pyramid.  Foreign  games  have  often  been  intro- 
duced, particularly  those  which  are  known  as 
the  Russian  and  American  games.  But  they 
have  never  very  long  stood  their  ground  against 
the  game  of  billiards  properly  so  called,  which  is 
played  with  two  white  balls  and  a red.  This 
well-known  modern  game  is,  in  fact,  a combina. 
tion  of  the  ancient  hazard  game  with  that  of  the 
Continental  cannon,  and  is  played  as  the  game 
of  Englishmen  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

These  definitions  will  probably  serve  our  pur- 
pose for  the  present,  since  we  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  guilty  of  the  presumption  of  trying  to 
unfold  the  intricacies  of  the  game.  Theoreti. 
cally  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  rectangular 
table  contains  two  equal  squares  inside  the 
cushions ; bnt  in  practice  this  exact  mathema- 
tical ratio  is  departed  from.  The  precise 
measurement  of  tho  bed  in  all  good  tables  is 
12  ft.  by  6 ft.  li  in.  We  tried  to  get  some  ex- 
planation of  this  seeming  geometrical  irregu- 
larity ; but  we  could  find  none  excepting  that 
which  the  celebrated  Stradivarius  assigned  for 
the  shape  of  his  priceless  violins, — viz.,  it  was 
the  result  of  the  longest  experience  of  the  best 
players.  Iu  fact,  it  was  at  one  time  the 
fashion  to  make  billiard-tables  square,  round, 
oval,  octagonal,  and  of  various  other  shapes’; 
and  on  the  Continent  these  variations  of  form 
are  still  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  ordinary 
billiai'd.table  of  the  French  provinces  is  an 
oblong  of  8 ft.  by  4 ft.  without  pockets,  and 
hence,  of  course,  only  fitted  for  the  cannon  game. 

The  timber  most  suitable  for  the  framework 
of  the  best  tables  is  either  mahogany  or  walnut. 
Fine  oak  may  also  be  employed  with  advantage; 
but  in  either  case  it  is  of  the  last  degree  of 
importance  that  the  planks  should  be  properly 
seasoned.  It  ia,  of  course,  possible  to  construct 
a table  with  good  Baltic  timber,  or  even  with 
Norwegian  pine ; and  in  point  of  fact  many 
tables  in  Copenhagen  and  Christiana,  and  other 
cities  in  the  north  of  Europe  are  so  constructed. 
But  the  tendency  of  inferior  timber  to  warp  is 
fatal  to  the  principle  of  absolute  rigidity 
essential  to  a good  table  ; and  we  believe  we  arc 
correct  in  stating  that  the  best  material  for  the 
framework  is  good  mahogany. 

Supposing  this  timber  properly  seasoned,  and 
cut  to  the  requisite  scantlings,  the  first  step  in 
the  order  of  building  np  is  to  produce  the  eight 
ponderous  legs,  which  are  turned  7 in.  or  8 in. 
in  diameter,  out  of  solid  mahogany.  It  was  the 
fashion  some  years  ago,  in  the  dark  ages  of 
billiard-table  manufacture,  to  model  the  feet  of 
these  legs  upon  the  orthodox  pattern  of  a dining- 
room chair;  that  is  to  say,  of  tapering  downwards 
through  several  members  to  the  lowest  extremity 

where  the  smallest  diameter  rested  on  the  floor. 

But  we  have  now  changed  all  that.  The  foot  of 
a modern  billiard-table’s  leg  bears  the  same 
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resemblance  to  the  tapered  foot  of  a table  or 
chair  that  the  foot  of  an  Indian  elephant  does  to 
that  of  an  Arabian  horse.  The  reason  for  this 
ohanne  of  form  in  the  design, —which  some  may 
thinlT  is  at  the  expense  of  elegance,— J8  c^ar 
enough.  The  superincumbent  weight,  as  we  shall 
presently  ascertain,  demands  the  utmost  solidity 
of  foundation.  Those  legs  are  turned,  carved, 
and  fluted  to  any  desired  pattern;  and_  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  this  particular 
there  is  a considerable  outlet  for  taste  and 

expense.  ^ , i.i 

Having  now  got  our  legs  reduced  to  order,  the 
next  important  step  in  the  frame-work  is  to  pro- 
duce the  side -rails  and  hearers  which  unite 
them.  These  consist  of  four  massive  slabs  of 
maliogauy,  about  10  in.  iu  breadth  by  3 in. 
thick,  usually  pauelletl  on  their  exterior 
surface  and  often  elaborately  carved.  After 
being  properly  prepared  they  are  strong  y 
mortised  and  bolted  into  the  square  plmth  of  the 
legs,  exactly  after  the  mauner  (ouly  with  double 
the  strength)  in  which  a heavy  four-post  bed 
is  bolted  together.  There  is  this  further  general 
resemblance  in  construction  to  the  four-posted 
bed  that  the  aide-rails  support  a set  of  strong 
inside  rails,  nine  in  number,  6 in.  by  Ij  m- 
in  their  section ; only  the  great  difference  is, 
they  are  not  laid  transversely.  In  order  to 
gain  strength  and  stability  these  inside  rails  are 
crossed  at  right  angles  and  at  proper  intervals, 
besides  being  strongly  mortised  into  the  aide  rails 
and  to  each  other.  When  all  these  outside  and 
inside  rails  are  securely  bolted  to  the  massive  legs 
the  lower  framework  of  the  table  is  completed. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  important  of  all 
the  modern  improvements  on  the  billiard-table, 
viz.,  the  elate  bed.  This  bed  is  composed  of 
five  thick  slabs  of  the  finest  slate  which  cau  be 
obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Bangor  or 
Penrbyn,  in  Wales.  These  slabs  are  first  of  all 
ground  to  a perfectly  level  surface  by  the  best 
means  which  our  mechanical  ingenuity  can  deviBe, 
—that  is,  by  the  attrition  of  fine  silicious  sand 
and  water  used  with  a huge  flat  iron  or  “ float  ; 
aud,  secondly,  they  are  jointed  with  that  minute 
accuracy  which  is  said  to  have  characterised  the 
marble  masonry  of  the  Parthenon,  the  joints 
of  which  refused  to  admit  a slender  thread 
of  gold.  When  we  state  that  this  elate  bed 
weighs  something  approaching  to  15  cwt.  our 
readers  will  see  that  it  is  a very  different  affair 
from  a hair  mattress  ; and  will  recognise  the  ne- 

cessityofthestrongframeworkuponwhiohitrests. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  many  London  farms 
employ  slates  of  only  1 in.  or  li  in.  m thickness; 
but  those  we  saw  in  Edinburgh  were  - in.  tbick. 
This  increase  has  been  found  in  practice  to  give 
the  surface  greater  solidity  and  smoothness, 
together  with  greater  power  of  resistance  to 
atmospherical  changes.  Slates  have  been  infrp- 
duced  into  the  beds  of  billiard-tables  only  within 
the  last  twenty. five  years,  and  the  improvenient 
has  been  great.  Previously  to  that  period,  timber, 
stone,  and  even  iron,  were  all  in  use,  but  with 
very  inferior  results.  After  the  inveution  of 
the  planing.machine,  it  was  thought  that  oast 
iron  would  supersede  all  other  materials  ; but, 
although  perfectly  level  when  fitted  up,  the  true 
plane  of  the  table  soon  gave  way  to  changes 
of  temperature,  and  the  hollow  reverberation 
created  during  the  game  resembled  those  sounds 
we  are  all  familiar  with  in  a railway  tunnel.  On 
the  whole,  there  has  been  no  material  applied  to 
the  beds  of  billiard-tables,  nor  probably  ever  will 
be,  that  can  equal  in  the  esseutial  requirements 
those  heavy  slabs  of  Welsh  slate. 

The  cold,  hard,  and  obdurate  slaty  bed  has  now  to 
be  provided  with  a smooth  and  warm  blanket,— in 
other  words,  it  has  to  be  covered  with  green  cloth, 
the  very  best  West  of  England,  varying  in  price 
from  18s.  to  348.  per  yard.  This  cloth  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  “ broad  billiard  green,  and  is 
always  specially  manufactured  for  the  purpose. 
West  of  England  is  preferred  by  all  good  makers 
to  Yorkshire  wool,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
finer  quality,  but  also  of  the  supononty  of 
colour  and  finish.  Why  the  cloth  should  be 
green  invariably,  and  usually  a dark  shade  o 
that  most  positive  colour,  is  a question  we 
cannot  answer,  except  on  the  old  hypotfaesis 
that  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Bed  tape 
may  do  very  well  in  good  hands  ; but,  fancy  the 
effect  of  a scarlet  billiard-cloth  ! It  was  for  long 
a mystery  to  us  the  method  by  which  this  cloth 
was  so  beautifully  stretched  and  bound  over  the 
slate  ; but  the  process  is  simple  enough.  Fillets 
of  wood,  about  2 in.  broad,  are  secured  through 


We  now  arrive  at  the  ‘'crowning  of  the 
edifice,”— namely,  the  cushion  rails  and  the 
cushions.  These  rails  are  six  in  number;  that 
as  well  as  their  length  being  necessarily 
determined  by  the  six  pockets.  They  are  con- 
structed of  the  same  timber  with  the  same 
degree  of  finishing;  and  their  primary  purpose 
is  to  serve  as  a basis  for  the  elastic  cushions  and 
next  as  a convenient  support  to  the  pendent 
pockets.  They  are  screwed  to  the  edge_  of  the 
slate  with  several  bolts  to  each  piooe  ; in  fact, 
the  slate  is  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
different  bolts  and  screws  we  have  mentioned, 
drilled  in  thirty-two  places  vertically  and 
laterally.  That  beautiful  close  and  level  joint 
made  at  the  junction  of  the  cushion  rail^with 
the  cushion  cloth  is  effected  by  a ” feather 
wedo-e),  filling  the  groove  the  whole  length  of 
the  joint,  from  vrhich  the  cloth  is  stretched  over 
the  cushion,  and  so  tacked  to  the  deal  below. 
The  enshioua  after  the  slate  bed  are  the  most 
important,  and  we  must  add,  the  roost  tantahsiug 
members  of  the  whole  structure.  All  good 
billiard  playing  is  thrown  away  upon  bad  and 
uon-elastic  cushions.  At  one  time  the  cushions 
were  stuffed  with  list  aud  layers  of  cloth.  We 
have  even  heard  of  hair  being  employed.  But 
the  introduction  of  india-rubber,  which  occurred 
almost  contemporaneously  with  the  introduction 
of  slate,  created  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
manufacture.  The  newest  form  of  cuahion  has, 
attached  to  the  ordinary  basis  of  deal,  about 
eight  plies  of  strip  rubber,  varying  from  to 
\ of  an  inch  in  thickness,  so  convolved  as  to 
make  the  projection  inside  the  table  trom  li 
to  ly  in.  altogether.  From  good  India-rubbei’ 
cushions  a ball  struck  moderately  hard  will 

traverse  the  table  three  or  four  times  from  end 

to  end  ; indeed, on  some  very  fast  babies  as  many 
as  eight  passages  may  be  made.  But  the  fastest 
tables,  we  understand,  are  not  always  the  best. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  regulate 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  as  affecting  the 
elasticity  of  the  cushions ; and  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  the  custom,  particularly  in  clubs  aud 
poblic  rooms,  where  there  are  regular  attendants, 
to  run  a hot-water  pan  round  the  cushions  every 
' morning  as  soon  as  the  table  is  brushed.  But 
the  clubs,  it  must  be  told,  take  a great  deal  more 
pains  than  private  people  to  keep  tboir  cushions 
in  order;  and,  moreover,  the  tables  there  are  lo 
more  or  less  constant  exercise.  In  a private 
house,  on  the  other  hand,  a table  may  stand  cold 
and  neglected  for  several  months  at  a time.  In 
such  a case,  the  native  rubber  cushions  turn  as 
bard  as  stone,  and  it  requires  a good  deal  of  time 
and  attention  to  restore  them  to  their  proper 
tone.  To  meet  this  frequent  objection,  a new 
and  improved  form  of  cushion,  made  from 
vulcanised  iodiarubber,  — that  extraordinary 
substance  in  which  all  the  pi'Opertiea  of  the 
original  gum  are  metamorphosed  by  a chemical 
combinatioQ  with  sulphur,— is  employed,  which  is 
not  affected  by  ordinary  changes  of  temperature, 
and  accordingly  does  not  turn  hard  when  the 
room  is  cold,  or  the  table  not  in  use.  It  may  be 
added  that  these  vulcanised  cushions  are  built 
up  from  strips  or  sheets  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  others,  which  are  made  from  native  rubber. 
These  cushions  are  screwed  on  to  the  inside  sur- 
face of  the  cushion-rails,  through  their  timber 
bases,  by  means  of  common  screw  nails;  the 
cushion-rails  are  themselves  screwed  on  to  the 
ledge  of  the  slate  by  means  of  bolts  ; the  pen- 
dent  pockets  are  attached  to  the  pocket-rails  by 
means  of  stout  semicircular  solid  brass  rims; 
and  the  table,  as  far  as  its  construction  goes,  is 
now  completed.  » c • i • 

There  now  remain  the  processes  of  finishing 
aud  fitting  up.  All  first-class  tables  are  veneered 
with  choice  Spanish  mahogany  on  the  flat  sur- 
faces ; the  heads  of  the  bolts  are  concealed  in 
the  cushion-rails  by  means  of  knobs,  and  on  the 
square  of  the  legs  by  means  of  raised  panels  or 
templates.  The  whole  timber  surface,  inoluding 
the  carving,  is,  of  course,  magnificently  polished  ; 
and  the  cloth  and  cushions  are  elaborately  ironed. 
It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  table  is  accurately 
levelled  and  properly  tested  before  it  leaves  the 
' wareroom.  We  have  only  to  add  here  that  the 
cost  of  such  tables  ranges  from  801.  to  1501., 
though  a very  good  table  may  be  bad  for  much 
less  than  the  lowest  of  these  sums.  We  had  some- 
thing  to  say  about  the  balls  and  the  cues ; but 
our  space  is  exhausted.  The  regular  billiard- 
ball  is  made  from  the  finest  African  ivory,  per- 
fectly spherical,  2^V  diameter.  The 

red  hazard-balls  are  dyed  with  vermilion,  and 


are  nothing  without  the  cue.  That  well-knovi 

long,  slender,  tapering  instrument  is  made  frof 
many  varieties  of  timber,  including  lanoe-woo* 
boxwood,  Brazil-wood,  aud  other  oorions  wood'- 
but  nothing  is  so  serviceable,  and,  actually,  r 
successful,  as  thoroughly. seasoned  ash.  T 
cannot,  however,  enter  on  this  subject  , 
present ; nor  can  we  dwell  on  the  otb* 
accessories  of  the  billiard-room— the  long  cm, 
butts,  rests,  maces,  and  more  particularly  tij 
marking. board,  which,  in  its  present  iinprovp 
condition,  is  a most  ingenious  invention,  h 
shall  devote  a few  words,  in  conclusion,  to  ti 
process  of  fitting  up  the  biliard-table  iu  1: 
billiard-room. 

When  a billiard-table  has  to  be  fitted  up! 
say  in  a country  mansion  not  originally  deeigij 
with  a billiard.room,— the  makers  usually  adwl 
the  proprietor,  if  the  room  be  on  the  ground  flu- 
to  support  it  with  a solid  block  of  masonry  C|; 
responding  to  the  superficial  area  of  the  tab 
III  upper  rooms  they  always  endeavour  to  : 
the  flooring  and  strengthen  the  joists  with  cr^ 
struts ; for  it  must  be  remembered  that  : 
entire  weight  of  a first-class  table  is  from  20  0 
to  25  cwt.  The  best  covering  for  the  floor  i 
plain  cork  carpet ; kamptulicon,  and  that  cl 
of  fabrics  do  nob  answer  the  purpose  so  w 
Sometimes  a rich  Brussels  carpeb  is  laid  do-, 
iu  which  case  an  ornamental  matting  is  inadil 
surround  the  tablo  on  its  four  sides.  Ali 
levelling  the  floor  the  first  operation  is  to  fit. 
the  odd-looking  liglite,  with  their  shades,  'j 
next  is  to  fib  up  the  framework  ; then  to  put 

j _ —I «. l.  — ..1 . 1-  ■ c<  A.i.nmi 


next  16  tu  ut  up  ti.o  , — I — , 

the  slates  ; next  to  stretch  the  cloth ; screi'J 
the  cuahion -rails  and  pockets;  and  liiiallyl 


tno  cuamuu  - 10.110  nuv,  , j- 

brush  aud  irou  the  surface  and  spot  the  tii 
•eady  for  play. 


ot  wood,  about  2 in  broad,  are  .ecured  th^  fte  pSraud  pyramid  balls  with  other  pig 
countersunk  holes  to  the  under  edges  ol  t P j-  r»  rhoir  tint  The  tabk 

slate,  and  to  these  wooden  hllets  the  cloth  - ball's 

Stretched  and  nailed. 


THE  ITALIAN  CINQUE-CENTO  AND  i: 

EARLY  FRENCH  RENAISSANCE. 

ARCniTECTUKAti  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  ordinary  general  meeting  of  ; 
session,  bold  on  Friday  evening,  the  26th  J . 
Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  read  a paper,  entitled  " 
Influence  of  the  Italian  Cinque-cento  on 
Early  French  Renaissance.”  In  the  conrsj 
his  remarks  he  said  that  the  Cinqne-centoii 
Renaissance,  style  or  phase  of  arohiteobure  ;| 
and  deserved  to  have,  great  interest  for  tl. 
It  was  perhaps  the  most  plastic  style  on  w ^ 
they  could  base  modern  architecture.  It .] 
not  the  grandeur  of  the  Egyptian  nor  ofij 
Greek,  nor  had  anything  been  achieved  in  ;| 
style  which  could  compare  iu  dignity  withi^ 
earlier  Gothic  or  the  Romanesque,— in  this  i| 
including  the  best  specimens  of  the  Norol 
aud  he  ventured  to  call  the  Romanesque  c| 
more  solemn  than  the  thirteenth-century  Gof 
It  must  be  granted,  however,  the  Re» 
sauce,  properly  so  called,  had  been  used,  \ 
was,  fundamentally, — in  so  few  of  the  morei( 
portanb  cathedrals  and  churches  of  Europe,  q 
its  capabilities  had  never  been  brought  j 
still,  he  thought,  they  were  justified  iu  thim 
of  it  rather  as  suitable  to  civil,  palatial,  i| 
domestic  purposes  thau  to  ecclesiastioal.  u 
speaking  thus  of  the  Renaissance,  be  exoli 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  other  churches  suoi 
St.  Paul’s,  built  on  the  fully  developed  rev. 
classical  idea,  from  this  category  altogether.! 
this  place,  he  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  ■. 
these  might  compare  with  those  of  any  or 
style  ; but  he  was  speaking  of  St.  Enstti! 
Paris,  and  St.  Pierre,  Caen  (i.e.,  the  choir)  ;■ 
in  Italy,  such  design  as  the  front  of  the  Cei 
of  Pavia,  which  mightindeed  compare  favoutt 
with  the  later  Gothic,  but  not  in  respeq’ 
dignity  with  the  earlier.  But  leaving  alona 
question  of  the  suitableness  of  the  Renaiaai 
architecture  for  ecclesiastical  buildings,  he  !• 
tured  to  offer  it  as  an  opinion,  formed  upon 
study  of  many  years,  that  for  buildingstl 
ecclesiastical  the  greatest  success  bad  beeci 
tained  in  the  Renaissance  style.  In  Italy  ti 
was  nothing  to  surpass  the  Venetian  pa 
built  by  Sansovino  and  San  Michele ; by 
Michele  at  Verona,  by  Bramante  and  Baldes! 
Peruzzi  at  Rome,  and  by  Galeazzo  Alesit 
Genoa.  In  Spain  the  finest  results  were  a 
this  period.  The  finest  he  would  quote  ww- 
Town-hall  of  Seville.  In  France  the  R 
of  Chambord  and  the  older  part  of  the  Lo 
would  alone  suffice  to  give  to  this  style  the  t 
rank  in  that  country  of  palatial  architeci 
The  arts  which  took  so  deep  a root  in  Uii 
were  exotic  amongst  the  Romans;  l^t 
were  fashionable,  and  patronised  by  the  g 
Romans.  There  were,  however,  other  ract 
Italy  of  Greek  or  Etruscan  origin,  with  v? 
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.Ley  flourielied  naturally,  and  amungat  their 
Jescendants  they  ultimately  revived.  Wherever 
daasical  antiquity  had  left  important  traces, 
tho  Modifcval  architecture  and  sculpture  were 
leeply  influenced.  For  instance,  in  the  South 
>f  France,  especially  in  Provence,  details  of 
.lomanosque  work  were  to  be  met  with  which  it 
’equired  some  discrimination  to  distinguish  from 
dassical  work.  Nor  was  this  surprising.  Even 
'he  northern  architects  thought  that  they  were 
lollowing  out  and  reproducing  the  forms  of  clas. 
ical  architecture,  and  they  owe  much,  if  not 
inost,  of  the  originality  shown  in  their  works,  to 
Ihe  difficulty  of  access  to  the  ancient  models, 
'’his  separation  of  the  Northern  artists  from  the 
j.Dcieiit  models,  however  favourable  it  might 
lave  been  to  the  development  of  a new  style  of 
Irchitccture,  V7as  not  advantageous  to  that  of 
iLe  sculpture  of  the  period;  and  it  was  from 
'tuly  that  the  influence  came  which,  although  of 
' very  liiiiiled  period,  brought  up  the  Mediaeval 
.culpturo  to  a very  high  state  of  excellence.  To 
he  famous  Niccolla  da  Pisa  the  credit  must  be 
jssigiied  of  this  reform  which,  beginning  with 
lis  works  about  1225  at  Pisa,  extended  gradually 
b Rheims,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Lincoln, 
i'he  impulse  was,  however,  soon  lust  in  Northern 
ilnrope,  and  tho  sculpture  of  France,  Englaud, 
led  Germany  degenerated  much  more  than  did 
lie  architecture;  more  at  least  than  did  the 
Inglish  Perpendicular.  This  Italian  search 
fter  excellence  in  sculpture  and  painting  was 
jscompanied  by  an  extraordinary  desire  to  re- 
bver  the  lost  or  buried  literary  treasures  of 
jntiquity  ; and  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaoio, 
■ere  among  the  most  influential  and  the  most 
Iborious  in  bringing  the  lost  treasures  of  learn- 
lig  again  to  the  knowledge  of  their  countrymen, 
iid  through  them  gradually  to  tho  rest  of  Europe, 
lhaucer,  born  1328, soon  responded  asan  author; 
Ut  England  went  on  for  about  a century  and  a 
alf  before  Chaucer  began  to  write,— before  the 
de  of  the  Mediaeval  arts  of  architecture, 
luilpture,  or  painting  was  run  down  to  its 
-west  ebb,  and  returned  with  the  flood  tide  of 
lie  Renaissance.  Both  in  England  and  France 
W turn  of  the  tide  was  nearly  contemporary. 
;he  French,  however,  had  still  more  reason 
[lUti  the  English  for  hailing  the  new  style.  In 
'lo  Perpendicular  the  English  had  acliievi'd  at 
kst  one  building  worthy  of  all  time — tho  King’s 
|jllege  Chapel,  Cambridge ; whilst  in  France 
/Cre  was  nothing  but  the  fritter  anil  prettinesa 
I the  Flamboyant  j and  probably,  in  consequence 
Je  Renaissance  took  more  decided  and  stronger 
I'ot  in  France  than  in  England. 

:1  After  tracing  in  detail  the  general  revival  of 
lassical  architectnre  in  Italy,  which  began  in 
jlorenco  with  Brunelleschi  in  his  first  work  of 
,,e  Clnu'ch  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  would  be 
aout  1420,  Mr.  Peurose  went  on  to  say  that  it 
Ras  then  received  in  various  parts  of  tho  North 
Italy,  then  by  Rome  and  Venetia,  San 
eichele  importing  into  the  Veronese  and 
pnetian  examples  much  that  he  had  gathered 
lom  his  own  studies  of  antiquity.  Germany 
•illowed,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Henry 
III,,  it  was  received  in  England  some  years 
Bjforo  it  took  any  hold  upon  Prance  ; but  it  did 
'j)t  take  root  amongst  tho  English  as  it  did  in 
iirance  for  some  time.  In  France  and  Spain  it 
lias  received  about  contemporaneously.  One  of 
lie  earliest  and  most  characteristic  of  the  Re. 
^iasance  efforts  in  Fiance  connected  with 
I lurch  architecture  was  the  eastern  portion  of 
liie  church  of  St.  Pierre,  at  Caen.  The  whole 
ea  of  the  structure  was  Gothic  j but  the 

• Jtaila  were  to  a great  extent  classical.  The 
oief  difference  between  the  first  Italian  and  the 
rst  French  examples  had  been,  that  the  French 
ily  borrowed  the  detail  whilst  still  employing 

V®  general  form  derived  from  the  Gothic, 
i.ngland  was  brought  into  the  growing  fashion 
lyHenryVIII.  inviting  Torregiano,  a Floren- 
ikie,  to  put  into  the  new  chapel  at  Westminster 
le  monument  to  his  father.  Torregiano’s  hand 
as  probably  to  be  found  in  tho  fine  Renaissance 
iireen  and  stalls,  scarcely  inferior  to  any 
mflar  works  added  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  to  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
'ihe  designs  for  the  painted  windows  of  the  same 
3apel  have  been  referred  with  some  probability 
!!)  Holbein,  who  was  at  that  time  established  in 
ingland.  There  was  a small  but  elegant  and,  for 
ngland,  almost  unique  example  of  early  Renais. 
,ince  at  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  in  a chapel  built  by 
ahn  Greenwaye,  a merchant,  dated  1515.  The 

• i^lo  of  the  work  rather  suggested  that  French 
auds  were  employed  in  its  execution.  Re. 
irning  to  the  Renaissance.  About  the  year 
|530,  Francis  I.,  whoso  military  excursions  into 


Italy  although  unsuccessful  had  given  him  a 
strong  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  arts  of 
that  country,  invited  the  artists  Rosso  and 
Primaticcio,  and  subsequently  Serlio  and  Ben. 
venuto  Cellini,  into  France,  which  gave  a new 
impulse  to  the  style  which  was  soon  exhibited 
in  the  n6tel  do  Ville  in  Paris;  the  cJidteauj)  of 
Fontainebleau,  Chambord,  and  that  named 
Madrid ; and  the  Chateau  Gaillon,  both  near 
Paris.  That  of  Madrid  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  of  the  Chateau  Gaillon,  only  a screen  which 
was  built,  forming  one  side  of  the  court,  re- 
mained, and  was  preserved  in  front  of  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.  This  monarch  also  built 
other  palaces,  and  the  chief  feature  in  them  was 
their  towering  roofs,  ornamented  with  tiers  upon 
tiers  of  dormer  windows  and  turret  staircases  of 
the  most  piotoresque  and  fantastic  character. 
There  were  still  other  beauties  in  the  shape  of 
doorways  and  window-dressings,  ornamented 
with  great  delicacy  to  satisfy  the  eye  on  nearer 
approach.  At  this  time,  about  15-10,  France 
possessed  two  native  artists  of  the  very  highest 
character — Bernard  Palissy  and  Jean  Goujon. 
Jean  Goujon,  if  not  himself  known  to  be  the 
architect  of  any  buildings,  was  known  to  have 
added  to  them  their  greatest  charm.  His 
sculptures  in  the  great  court  of  the  Louvre,  and 
his  “Fontaine  dos  Innocena,’’  which  was  recently 
removed  and  its  character  destroyed  by  the 
restoration,  put  Jean  Goujon  on  the  very 
highest  pinnacle  of  merit  as  a Renaissance 
architect  and  sculptor.  The  noble  painted  win- 
dows  of  the  chapel  in  the  Chateau  of  Vincennes 
were  executed  hom  his  cartoons.  He  was  shot 
whilst  working  on  a scaffold  at  the  “ Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,”  in  1572.  Tho  H5tel  de  Valois 
at  Caen,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  tho  most 
graceful  buildings  of  the  more  picturesque  class — 
such  as  Chambord  and  Blois, — with  quaint 
dormer  windows  and  theoonibination  of  sculpture 
figures  of  heathen  and  Jewish  worthies  with  fine 
arabesques  by  the  same  hands,  no  doubt,  who,  a 
few  years  earlier,  had  finished  the  neighbouring 
church  of  St.  Pierre,  was  extremely  pleasing. 
For  the  great  court  of  the  Louvre,  Francis  I. 
invited  designs  from  Serlio,  who  probably  con- 
siderably influenced  the  design;  it  was  purer 
than  tho  other  works  mentioned,  where  the 
French  character  had  more  scope.  Whatever 
Serlio  might  have  dune,  however,  the  actual 
architect  was  Pierre  Lescot.  The  architecture 
of  this  palace  was  of  so  high  and  pure  an  order, 
bringing  the  delicate  Italian  feeling  into  a more 
robust  growth  as  suited  to  northern  latitudes,  that 
it  was  one  to  which  their  attention  should  be  par- 
ticularly turned,  because  there  was  considerable 
clanger  lest  in  using  so  malleable  a style  ns  the 
Renaissance  they  should  be  led  to  indulge  iu 
licence,  as  their  school  was  very  much  too  apt  to 
do.  They  found  abundance  of  freedom,  but  still 
wholesome  restraint,  in  this  great  palace.  He 
had  here  indicated  an  example  which  they  should 
all  follow,  from  the  able  pen  of  Sir  Digby  Wyatt, 
who  had  written  of  it : — “ It  remains  for  us  only 
to  invite  the  student  to  cultivate  the  beauties  as 
sedulously  as  ho  could,  and  eschew  the  extrava- 
ganoies  of  the  Renaissance  style.  Where  great 
liberty  is  afforded  in  art,  no  less  than  in  poetry, 
groat  responsibility  is  incurred.  In  thoie  styles 
in  which  the  imagination  of  the  designer  can  be 
checked  only  from  within,  he  is  especially  bound 
to  set  a rein  upon  his  fancy.  Ornament  let  him 
have  in  abundance;  but  in  its  composiiion  let 
him  be  modest  and  decorous,  avoiding  over- 
finery  as  he  would  nakedness.  If-  he  has  no 
story  to  tell,  let  liim  be  content  with  floriated 
forms  and  conventional  elements  in  his  enrich, 
ments,  which  please  the  eye  without  making  any 
serious  call  upon  the  intelleot ; then,  where  he 
really  wishes  to  arrest  observation  by  the  compara- 
tively direct  representation  of  material  objects, 
he  may  be  the  more  sure  of  attaining  his  pur- 
pose. In  a style  which,  like  the  Renaissance, 
allows  of,  and  indeed  demands,  association  of  the 
sister  arts,  let  the  artist  never  lose  sight  of  the 
unities  and  specialities  of  each.  Keep  them  as 
a well-ordered  family,  on  the  closest  and  most 
harmonious  relations ; but  never  permit  one  to 
assume  the  prerogative  over  another,  or  even  to 
issue  from  its  own,  or  to  invade  its  sister's  pro- 
vince.  So  ordered  and  maintained,  those  styles 
are  noblest,  richest,  and  best  adapted  to  the 
complicated  requirements  of  a highly  artificial 
social  system,  in  which,  as  in  that  of  the  Renais- 
sance, architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the 
highest  technical  excellence  in  industry,  must 
unite  before  its  essential  and  indispensable 
conditions  of  effect  can  bo  efficiently  realised.” 
Upon  tho  walls  were  hung  photographs  and 
drawings  illustrative  of  tho  subject  treated,  to 


which  Mr.  Penrose  directed  attention  from  time 
to  time,  and  several  casts  illustrating  the  French 
and  Italian  Cinque-cento  had  been  kindly  lent 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Brucoiani. 

In  tho  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Stannus 
thought  that  tho  subject — the  influence  of  the 
Italian  Cinque-cento  upon  early  French  Renais. 
sance, — was  especially  interesting  now  that  tho 
style  of  English  architecture  appeared  to  be 
turning  in  that  direction  ; and  several  persons 
he  had  heard  of  bad  visited  tho  valley  of  the 
Loire  to  study  tho  styles.  In  discussiug  the 
question  it  was  necessary  to  recollect  that  before 
the  time  of  Charles  VIII.,  the  Flamboyant,  a late 
kind  of  Gothic,  wa.s  in  existence;  and  one  could 
see  how  the  details  crept  io,  and  liow  the  Gothic 
architects  used  the  Gothic  structural  forms,  but 
adapted  the  delicate  ornaments  of  the  Italian 
style  to  these  forma.  One  ought  to  remember 
that  a great  number  of  the  details  of  art,  of  what 
was  called  Francis  I.  style,  came  from  metal, 
work  chasing.  With  respect  to  applying  Classical 
details  to  Gothic  construction,  there  were  many 
buttresses  that  were  treated  as  pilasters  with 
moulding  round  them.  He  considered  that  the 
Renaissance  in  Franco  was  hardly  the  style  to 
be  emulated,  the  style  of  a century  and  a half 
later  being  much  better.  The  Renaissance  style, 
he  believed,  came  to  France  through  fashion ; 
there  was  no  particular  liking  for  it  on  the 
part  of  the  French  j but  Charles  YIII.  and 
Louis  Xir.  saw  that  the  Italian  work  was  rising 
up,  and  they  invited  tho  Italian  men  to  Paris  ; 
and,  of  course,  when  it  become  fashionable  in 
Paris  it  was  fashionable  all  over  France.  One 
great  drawback  in  Italian  Classical  art  was  that 
one  always  knew  the  men  by  whom  the  work 
was  done,  which  case  was  reversed  in  Gothic 
art. 

Mr.  Ravenscrofc  thought  that,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  ono  or  two  names,  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  school  of  men  in  France  that  took  up 
the  Italian  work.  Was  the  work  of  the  church 
of  St.  Pierre,  Caen,  he  asked,  by  a Frenchman 
or  an  Italian  ? While  the  Italians  exercised  an 
influence  on  the  French  art,  he  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  Gothic  in  France,  in  its  turn, 
exercised  any  influence  on  the  Italian  work  ; and 
also  whether  the  influence  of  the  northern  work 
was  felt  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson  said,  with  regard  to  the  more 
severe  buildings  of  the  Renaissance  style,  he 
certainly  thought  that  there  was  something  of 
interest  in  the  great  chapel  of  the  Escurial  to 
merit  the  beautiful  description  given  of  it. 
There  was  not,  he  considered,  to  be  seen  in 
England,  with  tho  exception  of  the  great  cathe- 
dral, a building  on  a grand  scale,  designed  with 
a grand  idea.  He  would  like  to  know  the  probable 
causes  that  for  a century  or  more  made  the 
sadden  springing  up  of  the  revival  or  now  birth 
of  Classic  art  to  be  suspended  ? There  appeared 
a unity  of  all  art  in  the  sense  that  the  very  beat 
work  of  the  Renaissance  school  was  very  mnch 
on  the  level  of  the  best  work  of  any  other 
school.  Tho  Renaissance  work  and  modern  work 
must  also  be  classed  in  the  same  category  if  it 
only  had  a true  quality  in  itself. 

Mr.  Acton  Webb  thought  that  the  Renaissance 
had  certain  defects  which  were  difficult  to  over- 
come. 

Mr.  Penrose,  in  reply,  said  that  he  did  not 
propose  the  work  of  St.  Pierre,  Caen,  for  imme- 
diate study  ; but  what  he  did  suggest,  as  suited 
for  their  severe  study,  was  the  court  of  the 
Louvre,  which  was  a work  of  the  highest  class. 
He  quite  agreed  that  many  of  the  finest  works 
had  been  produced  by  men  whose  names  were 
unknown,  but,  generally  speaking,  in  the  finest 
works  that  had  been  obtained  the  leading  artists 
had  been  supported  in  the  heartiest  and  most 
liberal  manner  by  their  workmen  and  assistants. 
With  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  Gothic 
of  France  reacted  upon  the  Itolian,  to  a great 
extent  it  did ; and  in  the  earlier  period  there 
were,  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Gothio  build- 
ings  of  a decided  northern  style;  but  at  that  time 
Italy  was  so  entirely  bent  upon  the  revival  of 
their  architecture,  that  they  took  no  heed  of 
Gothio.  The  chapel  of  the  Escurial  alluded  to 
was  a very  grand  work  ; the  walls  of  its  obapel 
and  the  piers  and  arches  were  very  simple — 
merely  granite;  its  vault  alone,  however,  was 
ornamented  in  a manner  that  was  worthy  of  very 
great  praise  and  observation.  As  to  the  finest 
work  of  the  Renaissance  eohool  being  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  school,  he  did  not  think  that 
snob  work  could  rank  with  tho  finest  of  the 
Greek,  although  it  might  with  the  best  Roman 
work.  The  question  of  the  practical  use  of  the 
Renaissance  required  more  than  a single  evening 
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o be  devoted  to  it ; bnt  be  could  eay  that  it  waa 
a style  which,  if  properly  treated,  was  capable 
of  the  greatest  success. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Cud- 
well  trusted  that  the  members  would  show  their 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by 
their  president  during  his  term  of  office.  To 
Mr.  Tarver  waa  due  in  a great  measure  the 
suooess  of  the  session,  for  besides  being  very 
regular  in  his  attendance,  ho  had  in  other  ways 
worked  hard  in  the  interests  of  the  Association. 
A resolution  to  this  effect  was  then  carried,  as 
was  also  one  to  the  hon.  secretaries. 

The  President,  in  response,  thanked  the 
members  for  passing  the  resolution,  and  then 
declared  the  meeting  adjourned  till  next  session. 

Before  the  proceedings  terminated,  the 
scrutineers  declared  that  the  following  was  the 
result  of  the  election  of  officers  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  session : — 

Freiident. — Mr.  George  H.  Birch. 

Fice.Pr«ii(f«fU».— Mesars.  John  S.  Quilter  and  Bowes 
A.  Eaice. 

Treasurer. — Mr.  J.  Douglaes  Mathews. 

.SoJicttor.— Mv.  Francis  Truefltt. 

Auditors.— Messrs.  H.  Staonus  and  P.  J.  Marvin. 

ZiSroriau.— Mr.  Walter  L.  Spiers. 

Assistant  Librarians. — Messrs.  K.  E.  Fownall  andL.  A. 
Shuffrey. 

5scrit‘<ri(t.— Messrs.  8.  Flint  Clarkson  and  E.  J.  Hayes. 

Psowiror,— Mr.  John  8.  Quilter, 

Collector. — Mr.  Alfred  HiH. 

The  Cotnmi/tss.— Messrs.  H.  C.  Boyes,  T.  U.  Cutler, 
E.  Flint,  J.  Johnson,  A.  H.  Kersey,  W.  Eavenscroft, 
W.  W.  Roherlson,  R.  P.  Spiers,  J.  Sulman,  and  E.  J. 
Tarver.  


EABLY  NOTES  ON  HEALTH  AND 
SANITATION. 

The  Scriptures  afford  ua  some  of  the  earliest 
allosious  to  sanitary  requisitions.  The  Jews 
buried  their  dead  outside  the  cities,  aud  the 
Rotuana  were  forbidden  by  an  express  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  to  bury  their  dead  in  the 
city  : — " Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  aepelito, 
neve  nrito’'  (Tab.  x,  lib.  12).  Salatiferoua  clean. 
linesB  was  oojoined  by  the  ceremonial  law,  in 
Deut.  xxiii.  12,  13.  Linneeus,  in  his  " Amasni- 
tates  Academiote,’'  mentions  several  instances 
of  smells  being  noxious  or  poisonous,  specially 
noticing  the  bilge-water  in  ships,  and  the  dung 
and  filth  of  great  cities.  The  Turks,  as  well 
as  the  Jews  aud  Romans,  at  one  time  studied 
oleauIiuesB  in  person  and  home,  by  getting  rid 
of  substances  that  poisoned  the  surrounding  air. 
The  London  Magazine  of  1765  instances  an  ex- 
cellent regulation  in  Paris  not  yet  imitated  in 
London  : — “ All  the  slaughter-houses  in  Paris 
have  been  removed  to  the  Isles  dea  Cignes  below 
the  capital  j before  which  time  the  butchers 
used  to  slay  and  prepare  their  meat  in  one  of 
the  most  populous  quarters  of  the  city.”  The 
principle  of  establishing  regular  abattoirs  was 
recognised  in  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  acted  upon  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  present  century.  In  1765  also  burials  were 
forbidden  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  except  a 
considerable  fine  was  paid.  Dr.  John  Rutty,  in 
his  “Natural  History  of  Dublin,”  published  in 
1772,  writes, — “Tho  mischiefs  of  stagnating  air, 
especially  when  loaded  with  putrid  steam, 
have  been  abundantly  shown  by  physicians 
in  the  generation  of  the  low  putrid  fevers, 
and  particularly  by  that  great  friend  of  man- 
kind,  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  who,  with  indefatigable 
zeal,  has  inti-oduced  his  ventilators  into  our 
prisons,  hospitals,  ships,  &o.,  to  the  preservation 
of  many  a life;  and  were  it  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  natural  ventilations  above  mentioned,  un- 
doubtedly this  city  [Dublin]  would  be  far  more 
unhealthful  than  it  is,  though  the  ill  effects  of 
Buch  an  air  in  close  weather  in  the  summer,  and 
even  in  open  windows,  especially  among  the 
poor,  are  too  apparent.”  That  good  scavenger- 
ing  and  watering  of  the  streets  improve  ventila- 
tion there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  this  was  under- 
stood in  Holland  long  since,  for  in  Amsterdam 
and  other  cities  the  streets  were  cleaned  every 
morning,  before  nine  o’clock,  by  the  dirt-car- 
riers.  In  the  civic  records  of  the  city  of  London, 
in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, royal  orders,  and  several  municipal  ones, 
will  be  found  for  cleansing,  and  the  preventing 
of  nuisances  and  the  poisoning  of  tho  air  of  the 
city,  or  of  the  waters  thereof.  Orders  were 
even  issued  against  infected  persons  or  lepers 
entering  the  city,  or  leaving  their  lazar-houses, 
which  were  situated  outside  the  town,  at  Hackney 
and  other  places.  In  45  Edward  III.,  1371,  a 
royal  order  waa  proclaimed  for  the  preventing 
of  the  slaughtering  of  beasts  within  the  city  o ' 
London,  in  which  are  detailed  the  abominations 
and  stenches  that  had  arisen  from  the  practice. 
It  was  ordered  that  all  oxen,  sheep,  swine, 


and  other  large  animals,  should  in  future  be 
slaughtered  at  the  village  of  Stretteford,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Knyghtebrogge,  on  the  other 
[Stratford-le-Bow  and  Knightsbridge]. 

Antoine  Qonan,  National  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  School  of  Health  at  Montpelier,  addressed 
to  the  National  Convention  a paper  containing 
the  result  of  some  experiments  made  by  him  on 
the  “Preservation  of  Grain  and  Roots  iu  Work- 
shops,  Magazines,  and,  above  all,  on  Shipboard.” 
He  saya,  “In  the  year  1786  I tried  the  experiment 
of  placing  different  roots,  &c.,  ripe  and  newly 
gathered  in  a box  which  I had  bored  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  admission  to  mites  and  other 
insects.  At  the  corners  of  the  bottom  of  the 
box  I placed  several  leaves  of  hart-wort,  the 
odour  of  which  I knew  was  noxious  to  several 
animals.  In  another  I put  leaves  of  borehound, 
of  rue,  and  of  tansy.  The  boxes  thus  prepared 
remained  for  a fall  year  on  the  ground  under  my 
shelves.  At  the  end  of  that  term  I found  the 
roots,  &c.,  perfectly  sound,  but  the  odour  of  the 
plants  more  or  less  remained,  and  fearing  that  it 
might  communicate  itself  to  the  outward  skin, 
and  occasion  a disgusting  taste,  I proceeded  to 
substitute  for  the  former  bitter  aromatic  herbs, 
such  as  a little  centaui'y,  wormwood,  thyme, 
mint,  &o.”  He  thus  preserved  the  grain 
for  a number  of  years  without  renewing  the 
plants.  Those  he  presented  to  the  Convention 
(1793)  had  been  preserved  since  1788.  Ho  con- 
eludes  with  the  belief  that  if  grain  and  seed,  when 
gathered  ripe,  be  kept  from  a moist  air,  they  will 
preserve  for  a very  long  period  their  vegetable 
faculties,  and  may  be  conveyed  in  safety  and 
planted  with  success  after  the  longest  voyages. 

In  the  “Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  ” in  the  last  and  present 
century,  papers  will  be  found  respecting  dry  rot 
in  timber,  foul-air  nuisances,  &o. ; and  on  the 
subject  of  ventilation  in  connexion.  Dr.  Priestley 
in  the  last  century  communicated  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  a method  of  impregnating 
water  with  fixed  air,  obtained  from  an  effer- 
vescing mixture  of  chalk  and  vitriolic  acid,  and 
of  making  an  artificial  Pyrmont  water.  The 
operation  was  afterwards  improved  upon  by  the 
invention  of  Dr.  Nooth’s  glass  machine,  with  Mr. 
Parker’s  and  Mr.  Magellan’s  improvements.  The 
object  sought  was  to  give  to  ordinary  water  the 
properties  of  mineral  waters,  for  the  use  of  the 
sick  on  board  ship  and  in  hospitals.  Towards 
. the  close  of  the  last  century,  Thomas  Henry, 
F.R.S.,  of  Manchester,  a member  of  tho  Medical 
Society  of  London,  published  “An  Account  of  a 
Method  of  preserving  Water  at  Sea  from  Putre- 
faction, and  of  restoring  to  tho  Water  its  original 
Purity  and  Pleasantness,  by  a cheap  and  easy 
Process.”  This  paper  was  afterwards  republished, 
to  which  was  added  a “ Mode  of  impregnating 
Water  in  large  Quantities,  with  Fixed  Air,  for 
Medicinal  TJeoson  board  Ships  and  in  Hospitals  ; 
and  likewise  a Process  for  the  Preparation  of 
Artificial  Yeast.”  In  the  “Memoirs”  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester 
another  similar  paper  appears  by  the  same 
author.  These  papers,  and  others  mentioned, 
are  worth  referring  to  by  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  all  that  appertains  to  the  history  of 
public  health  preservation.  In  the  Phil.  Trans, 
will  be  found  several  particulars  relative  to  pro- 
viding fresh  water  for  ships,  and  the  value  and 
necessity  of  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  in  ships 
aud  buildings. 

In  an  article  entitled  “Military  Reveries,” 
by  Dr.  Saint  John,  of  Waterford,  in  the  An- 
thologia  Hibemica,  for  March,  1793,  the  follow, 
ing  words  under,  the  sub-heading  of  “Health,” 
occurs  : — “ The  sooner  a campaign  begins  in 
spring  and  the  sooner  it  terminates  in  autumn 
the  more  healthy.  Troops  should  be  encamped 
on  the  side  of  a dry  hill.  A quantity  of  lime- 
stone  should  be  burned,  and  on  every  Satur- 
day or  other  stated  day  in  the  week,  be  thrown 
into  the  necessaries  at  the  rear  of  each  regi- 
ment.  The  power  of  lime  to  dry  up  animal 
substances  in  fermentation  is  astonishing 
and  immediate  ; and  this  would  preveut  putrid 
fevers  and  the  contagion  of  fluxes.”  The 
continuation  of  the  snbjeot  and  the  advice  given 
are  equally  good.  In  an  article  in  the  same 
magazine  for  the  month  of  March,  entitled 
“Thoughts  on  the  Nature  and  Care  of  Scurvy,” 
there  are  many  curious  remarks  concerning  the 
nature  of  soils  and  ahnospheric  air.  The  writer 
thinksthat  “mixed  soils,  therefore,  like  mixed  ali- 
ments, are  the  moat  proper  for  the  support  not 
only  of  the  vegetable  but  animal  creation.  A duo 
proportion  of  calcar,  silex,  and  argil  seems  to  be 
productive  of  tho  most  salubrious  air.”  In  the 
same  article  we  come  upon  a passage  in  relation 


to  the  earth  houses  or  sweating-houses  worth* 
producing  here.  It  is  the  old  form  of  TnrkisH* 
or  rather  ancient  British  baths.  “Even  in  thill 
island,  the  common  people  haveagreatpredileci' 
tion  in  theirfavourjCouaideringthemasagonera:’ 
remedy  in  most  disorders,'  for  which  purpose 
small  conical  houses  are  frequently  erected  oih 
the  confines  of  bogs,  woods,  aud  other  place  1 
where  firing  can  be  had  at  little  expense,  i:  c 
which  the  sick  are  brought  in  order  to  bi  <. 
sweated,  and  by  that  means  restored  to  tliei  ! 
health.  Sweating-houses  and  fumigating-batb.f 
aro  of  the  greatest  utility  in  northern  cliraatstn 
and  if  generally  practised  in  this  country  woul<< 
cure  or  prevent  many  disorders  of  which  weno^ji 
complain.”  In  the  Anthologia  Hibemica  fej: 
June  and  July,  1793,  a “Treatise  on  Elementarj-: 
Air  ” appears,  which  is  both  amusing,  iiiter6Bli(-: 
ing,  and  suggestive.  The  subject  is  treated  ifc 
eight  chanters.  Chapter  1.  Of  Air  in  Generals 
aud  the  ^^allulun^  vital  of  it;  2.  Elemeutaiy  A b 
gives  cohesion  to  solid  bodies ; 3.  Differeill 
States  of  Elementary  Air,  and  how  to  diacovt^ 
it ; 4.  Immutability  of  it  proved  ; 5.  Its  Effeoif 
upon  the  Land;  6.  Its  Effects  upon  the  Water'? 
of  the  Ocean ; 7.  On  the  Internal  Effects  ct( 
Elementary  Air ; 8.  Useful  in  Spas,  die. 

Two  works  were  published  in  the  last  centurtf 
and  were  considered  popular  early  in  thepreseiis: 
century,  one  of  which  at  least  possesses  sifi 
interest  from  its  author’s  name, — “ Observatioif 
on  Smoky  Chimneys,  their  Cause  and  Cun  I 
with  Considerations  on  Fuel  and  Stoves.  Illolj 
trated  with  proper  Figures.  By  B.  FranklW 
LL.D.  London  : sold  by  I.  & J.  Taylor,  Hi{J 
Holbom.”  The  second  was  entitled  “An  Essil 
on  the  Construction  aud  Building  of  Chimnejl 
including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Common  Cans  I 
of  their  Smoking,  and  the  most  effectual  ill 
medies  for  removing  so  intolerable  a Nuisanciij 
with  a Table  to  proportion  Chimneys  to  the  Si  I 
of  the  Room.  Illustrated  with  proper  rigurtij 
New  edition.  By  Robert  Clavering,  Bailddj 
London.”  “The  Measuring  of  Chimneys  B(( 
formed,”  is  the  title  of  a work  by  Venteri 
Mundey  Linden.  Printed  in  the  year  1717-  M 
has  some  curious  plans  and  comments  on 
subject  treated,  but  it  says  nothing  upon  veniii 
lation.  The  author  produced  another  curialj 
book  for  the  use  of  building  operatives,  entitl!| 
“The  Marrow  of  Measuring,”  before  the  dni 
mentioned. 

To  sum  up  for  the  present,  we  may  menti 
that  scattered  through  the  old  volumes  of  t 
Gentleman's  Magazine  during  the  last  centn.1i 
several  odd  particulars  will  be  found  in  relati' 
to  ventilation  and  the  public  health,  aud  t| 
means  adopted  by  individuals  and  public  bodr 
to  meet  the  difficulty.  It  has  taken  a long  tii: 
to  make  people  listen. 


THE  TEMPLE. 

The  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  have  (i:l 
cided  to  erect  some  new  chambers  on  tlioirlau 
adjoining  the  Thames  Embankment  in  contindl: 
tion  of  Harcourt  Buildings.  A similar  exbensii 
of  the  Plowdon  Buildings  is  projected  byfr: 
authorities  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  itispi-i 
posed  that  if  possible  tho  two  societies  sh' 
agree  upon  a uniform  stylo  of  'elevation  tij 
their  respective  new  buildings,  the  southern  en  i 
of  which  will  face  the  river.  Mr.  Sydn  | 
Smirke,  R.A..,  waa  architect  and  surveyor  to  t'l 
Inner  Temple  for  many  years,  and  until  he  rf 
liuquished  the  active  practice  of  his  profeasifi' 
On  his  resignation,  the  benchers  decided  ii 
separate  the  offices  of  architect  and  surveyf 
and  not  to  have  an  official  architect.  Mr. . i 
Cates  was  accordingly  appointed  surveyor,  a,ri 
the  post  of  architect  was  left  vacant  with  tr. 
intention  of  nominating  an  architect  for  a : 
particular  work  for  which  his  services  might;,) 
thought  necessary.  In  pursuance  of  this  in 
rangeraent,  the  benchers  passed  a resolution 
the  12Lh  inst.,  appointing  Mr.  Edward  M.  Bar:'. 
R.A.,  to  act  as  their  architect  in  respect  of  ti 
works  now  proposed,  and  above  described.  I' 
new  buildings  will  occupy  a conspicuous  po  ' 
tion  as  regards  the  frontage  towards  the  riv 
and  will  mark  the  boundary  at  this  point  of  t 
property  of  tho  two  societies  of  the  Inner  ar 
Middle  Temple.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  acts  as  architt 
on  behalf  of  the  latter  body. 


Sliaftesbury. — The  governors  appointed  . 
carry  out  the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schc 
Commissioners  for  founding  in  this  town 
second-class  school  for  boys,  have  obtained 
excellent  building  site,  and  have  elected  * 
James  Soppitt  their  architect. 
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JE  OFFICES  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
TnEEoonomicLife  Asaurauco  Society,  founded 
1823,  erected  their  new  oflScea  in  Bridge- 
•eet,  Blackfriara,  of  which  we  now  give  a view, 
1873,  the  jubilee  year  of  the  aociety.  The 
w buildinga  coat  about  12,000^.,  and  were 
3cted  from  designs,  and  under  the  superin- 
idence,  of  Mr.  Christian.  The  front  is  of  red 
ick  and  terra-cotta, — the  terra-cotta  supplied 
the  Watcombe  Works,  near  Torquay  j all 
aaments  being  designed  by  the  architect,  and 
jdelled  under  his  immediate  supervision.  The 
rch  is  partly  of  stone,  and  has  granite  shafts, 
ith  carved  capitals  and  wrought-irou  gates  of 
ihorate  and  agreeable  design. 

The  oflice  and  principal  rooms  are  handsomoly 
:Qd,  the  ceilings  framed  with  moulded  wood 
and  panels. 

The  contractor  was  Mr.  Brass,  of  Old-street, 
Luke’s.  The  modelling  of  terra-cotta  arches 
3r  first-floor  windows  was  done  by  Mr. 
yffers,  and  is  very  creditable  to  him  j and 
wrought-iron  gates  were  executed  by  Mr. 
rivell. 


THE  NEW  BARRACKS  AT  GLASGOW. 

Marked  progress  is  now  being  made  in  the 
iBtruction  of  the  new  barracks  at  Maryhill, 
isgovv,  which  are  intended  for  the  accommo. 
don  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  city.  The 
rk  was  commenced  so  far  back  as  theyearl869. 
e late  Mr.  John  Kirk,  the  contractor,  agreed 
have  the  buildings  completed  within  three 
irs  at  a cost  of  about  lOO.OOOh  The  year 
er  the  undertaking  was  commenced,  however, 
Jspute  arose  between  the  War  Office  and  the 
itractof,  which  resulted  in  the  suspension  of 
rks.  The  quality  of  certain  materials  used  in 
construction  of  the  barracks  formed  the 
)j6ct  of  dispute,  which  had  to  be  ultimately 
tied  in  a court  of  law.  Representations  to  the 
vernmeut  of  the  day  had  at  length  the  deshed 
jct,  and  the  work  was  resumed  under  the 
eot  supervision  of  the  War  Office.  At  the 
of  the  autnmn  mauceuvres  at  Cannock 
last  year  the  32nd  company  of  Royal 
gineers,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Gehle, 
ro  sent  to  Glasgow.  This  company,  which 
tubers  eighty  men,  all  being  skilled  workmen, 
lassisted  by  a detachment  of  the  G'J  th  Regiment, 
i)  strong,  and  by  n body  of  civilian  artizaus 
I mboring  between  400  and  500. 

I The  barracks,  with  recreation  and  exercise 
[|)uik1,  occupy  an  area  of  thirty  acres,  the  site 
l^ng  on  a portion  of  the  Garioch  estate,  Mary- 
ill.  The  land  on  tho  west  side  slopes  down  to 
[j)  valley  of  tho  Kelvin,  and  has  been  secured 
f|  Government  with  a view  to  its  being  used  as 
!i  exercise-ground.  The  barracks  are  enclosed 
lihiu  a high  wall,  constructed  in  bastion  form, 
i;h  a series  of  projecting  angles.  There  are 
lie  entrances,  tho  main  gateway,  with  handsome 
qno  piers,  on  the  Maryhill-road,  and  the  second 
prance  from  Garioch  parish  road.  As  originally 
(jignecl,  it  was  only  intended  to  provide  accom- 
i'datiou  for  Infantry  troops,  bat  the  plans 
:'iv  comprise  artillery  and  cavalry  quarters  in 
Hiition.  The  quadrangular  form  has  been 
Mccted,  with  open  parade-ground  in  the  centre, 
ii»ndiiig  to  490  ft.  by  380  ft.,  and  will  accom- 
Qidato  in  all  600  single  men,  with  quarters  for 
)..rty.eight  officers,  twenty-one  staff-sergeants, 
id  forty  married  soldiers, 
j The  position  occupied  by  the  officers’  qnai-ters 
.'at  the  north  of  the  parade-ground,  and  they 
.isist  of  a range  of  throe-storied  buildings, 
l.3ut  350  ft.  in  length.  They  are  now  nearly 
.ifed,  and  being  finished  with  cub  stone,  are 
tfbh  massive  and  ornamental  in  appearance, 
►.eaiteof  the  soldiers’  quarters,  both  married 
dd  single,  is  to  the  south  of  the  parade-ground. 

; i all  there  will  be  four  buildings,  two  being  of 
-•lo  stories,  and  the  remainder  having  three 
I ts.  The  former  will  accommodate  240  and 
>1)  latter  3G0  men.  Two  of  the  blocks  are  in  a 
lirward  state,  but  the  others  have  not  yet  been 
iinmenccd.  Tho  canteen  recreation-room  and 
- ittle-alley  will  also  be  to  tho  south  of  the 
i-rade-grouud.  To  the  east  of  the  soldiers’ 
i arters  are  ranges  of  buildings,  all  of  one 
>ry,  consisting  of  quai'termaster’s  quarters 
' d stores,  regimental  and  barrack  stores, 
imediutoly  to  the  south,  and  extending  to  the 
■undary  wall  are  the  provost’s  establishment, 
wder-magazine,  baths,  and  cook-honses. 
rgoa  of  buildings  for  married  sergeants  are 
Rate  on  the  east  side  of  the  parade-ground. 
6 staff-sergeants’  quarters  are  to  th©  south 


of  these,  and  also  facing  the  parade-ground. 
The  sergeants’  mess-rooms  and  kitchen  will  be 
near  the  same  spot.  There  is,  also,  to  be  a 
chapel,  gymnasium,  five-courts,  and  an  infant 
school  in  this  portion  of  the  site.  Only  the 
foundation  of  the  chapel  lias  yet  been  laid.  It 
is  to  be  in  the  Gothic  style  with  open  timber 
roof  having  a bell  turret  at  tho  west  end.  On 
the  outside  of  the  boundary  wall  of  the  barracks 
are  a series  of  subordinate  buildings.  The 
west  side  of  the  square  was  originally  left  blank 
in  the  plans,  but  it  has  since  been  resolved  to 
erect  thereon  cavalry  barracks  and  stables  for 
one  squadron,  and  artillery  barracks  and  stables 
for  oue  field  battery,  with  officer’s  quarters,  &c. 
The  foundations  have  been  laid,  and  the  build- 
ings are  in  course  of  erection.  The  plans  have 
also  been  prepared  of  a commodious  hospital  to 
bo  erected  on  the  plateau  outside  the  walls  and 
fronting  the  south,  The  new  building  will  stand 
on  a pleasant  elevation,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Kelvin  lying 
between  the  barracks  and  the  west  end  of  the 
city. 

In  deciding  on  tho  external  arrangements  of 
tho  new  military  establishment  the  authorities 
have  included  a thorongh  system  of  surface  and 
subsoil  drainage,  while  the  internal  economy 
comprises  all  the  most  recent  sanitary  require- 
ments and  modern  improvements.  Among  other 
noticeable  features,  ventilating  grates  on  a 
well-known  principle  are  to  be  used  for  heating 
the  rooms.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  outer 
wall,  and  a stream  of  fresh  air  passes  to  a hot- 
air chamber  at  back  of  the  grate,  whence  it  is 
carried  by  a vertical  shaft  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  room,  into  which  it  is  admitted  by  a grating 
below  the  ceiling.  The  vitiated  air  passes 
through  a foul-air  shaft  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  escapes  through  tho  roof.  The  stone  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  buildings  is  obtained 
from  two  quarries  opened  on  the  ground,  and  it 
is  hoped  the  supply  may  prove  sufficient  for  the 
whole  work.  Fortunately  one  of  tho  quarries 
furnishes  facing  and  the  other  backing  stone. 
At  the  former  a steam  crane  is  being  used,  by 
means  of  which  tho  slabs  are  hoisted  to  the  top 
of  the  quariy,  from  which  a line  of  rails  has  been 
laid  on  a nicely-adjusted  declivity,  so  that  the 
wagon  runs  down  by  force  of  its  own  momentum, 
application  of  a brake  being  all  that  is  necessary. 
These  rails  were  originally  made  for  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley’s  expedition.  Sufficient  coal  has  also 
been  obtained  above  the  rock,  which  is  being 
quarried  to  servo  as  fuel  for  all  the  steam 
machinery  in  use.  Hopes  are  entertained  that 
the  barracks  will  be  completed  about  the  end  of 
next  year,  but  much  remains  to  bo  done  in 
levelling  the  ground  independently  of  the 
building.  The  works  are  being  carried  on 
under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Gehle 
and  Lieutenants  Cardew  and  Chippendall, 
assisted  by  an  efficient  departmental  staff. 

A memorial  was  presented  to  the  Glasgow 
Town  Council  last  week  praying  them  to  ap- 
proach the  Government  with  a view  to  convert 
the  site  of  the  old  bairacks  in  Gallowgato,  when 
vacated,  into  an  open  square,  and  it  was  de. 
cided  to  take  action  in  the  matter. 


LINCOLN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Duejnq  the  recent  meeting  of  this  Society  in 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Harvey  read  a paper  on 

Bolsover  Castle. 

The  reader  traced  its  history  from  the  time 
of  Peverill  down  to  a recent  period.  The 
celebrated  Bess  of  Hardwick  believed  that  she 
should  live  as  long  as  she  continued  to  build, 
and  accordingly  she  pulled  down  the  old  fortress 
and  its  basement  story,  and  built  dining-room, 
drawing-room,  bed-rooms,  two  dressing-rooms, 
which  were  very  uncommon  in  those  days,  and 
above  these  was  a dome  or  cupola,  with  eight 
bed-rooms  leading  out  of  it.  In  the  recesses 
outside  the  rooms  the  ladies’  maids  used  to  sit 
until  theii-  mistresses  clapped  their  hands  to  call 
for  their  attendance.  A secret  passage  from  the 
fortress  to  the  village  was  left  untouched.  It 
was  6 ft.  high,  and  big  enough  for  two  men  in 
armour  to  walk  through  it  abreast.  It  was  now 
walled  up,  and  could  not  be  entered.  In  1607 
when  the  masons  were  busy  on  the  roof  a sharp 
frost  set  in  which  lasted  six  weeks.  During 
this  time  no  work  could  be  done,  and  Bess,  who 
was  above  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  could  not 
last  it  out.  She  died,  and  it  passed  to  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  who  built  up  the  gable  end, 


and  part  of  the  ruins,  for  his  servants  and  guests. 
His  son  William,  Earl  of  Mansfield,  was  a de- 
voted and  beloved  friend  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  I.,  and  entertained  the  King  several 
days  in  the  Castle.  In  1633  when  tho  King  left 
he  told  him  be  would  come  the  next  year,  and 
bring  the  Queen  to  pai’take  of  his  hospitality. 
Ono  hundred  workmen  were  at  once  summoned, 
and  on  the  retara  of  his  Majesty,  Duke  William 
welcomed  the  Queen  in  regal  state  in  a suite  of 
I'ooms  which  he  had  built  for  her  reception. 
Tho  King  and  Queen  stood  on  tho  balcony, 
which  still  remained,  and  bowed  to  the 
subjects  assembled  below  to  greet  them, 
whilst  Ben  Jonaon,  the  poet,  acted  before 
them  a mask  called  “Love’s  Welcome.’’  Duke 
William  added  greatly  to  tho  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  castle.  He  also  built  tho  first  riding- 
school  ever  seen  in  England,  the  shrubbery 
ground  serving  as  his  tilt  'yard.  On  the  fall  of 
King  Charles  he  escaped  to  Antwerp,  and  there 
ivrote  his  celebrated  treatise  on  horsemanship,  a 
work  which  was  still  prized  as  an  authority  on 
the  subject.  One  of  Cromwell’s  generals  took 
possession  of  the  Castle,  and  the  mark  of  one  of 
their  cannon  balls  was  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
walls  near  the  stables.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  returned  to 
the  Castle,  and  it  was  kept  up  in  its  entirety 
until  1740.  Shortly  after  that  date  there  was  a 
disastrous  fire  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  and  the  then 
Duke  of  Portland  sent  over  his  wagons  to 
Bolsover  to  remove  the  leaden  roof  to  assist  in 
repairing  his  damaged  bnildiugs.  It  was  ulti- 
mately assigned  to  the  clergyman  as  some 
compensation  for  the  tumble-down  vicarage- 
house,  and  the  living  was  given  to  one  who 
restored  the  Castle  to  its  present  state,  and 
finished  it  as  well  as  he  could.  In  its  dilapidated 
days  it  was  preserved  from  intrusion  at  nightfall 
by  the  terror  of  a ghost,  who  was  said  to  be  the 
Lady  Arabella,  niece  of  Mary  Queen  of  fcscots,  a 
lady  who  was  set  up  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as 
a claimant  to  the  throne.  The  cries  of  Lady 
Arabella  were  now  no  longer  heard,  and  there 
were  no  ghosts  at  the  Castle.  She  died  mad  in 
the  Tower  of  London  in  1615. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Cottingbam  discoursed  on 

Hardwick  Hall, 

observing  that  its  history  carried  the  mind  back 
to  generations  of  noble  men  who  had  been  the 
possessors  of  it.  The  manor  of  Hardwick  was 
granted  by  King  John  to  Andrew  de  Beoham, 
and  later  on  it  was  held  by  the  annual  rental  of 
3 lb.  of  cinnamon  and  one  of  pepper.  The 
Hardwicks  possessed  it  for  six  generations,  when 
Elizabeth,  the  third  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Mr.,Jno.  Hardwick,  brought  the  estate  to  her 
second  husband,  Sir  William  Cavendish,  from 
whom  it  had  descended  to  its  present  noble 
owner.  The  building,  surrounded  on  all  side.s 
by  an  undulating  and  well-timbered  park,  pre- 
sented in  the  distance,  or  when  viewed  from  a 
nearer  point,  a striking  feature  in  the  landscape. 
Of  tho  founder  of  the  building  they  had  no  cer- 
tain evidence  ; bnt  in  the  central  part  of  it 
vestiges  remained  among  the  ruins  which  were 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  There  was  a stately 
room  still  to  be  seen  which,  from  two  colossal 
figures  over  the  fire-place,' had  acquired  the  name 
of  the  giant’s  chamber.  It  had  long  been  con- 
sidered by  architects  as  a perfect  specimen  of 
grand  and  beautiful  proportions,  and  he  had 
authority  for  saying  it  was  thonght  fit  for  the 
pattern  of  a room  in  the  palace  of  Blenheim.  A 
portion  of  the  original  building  was  standing  until 
the  time  of  William  III.,  when  it  was  palled  down 
and  the  timber  used  at  Chatswortb.  The  present 
house  of  Hardwick  commenced  about  1576,  and 
was  finished  about  1600.  The  statement  current 
in  the  neighbouring  villages  that  Hardwick  Hall 
had  more  glass  than  wall  was  literally  true,  and 
nothing  could  present  a more  fairy-like  appear- 
ance than  it  did  when  the  setting  sun  threw  its 
goldenraysupon  it,  and  lighted  it  up  with  its  splen- 
dour. To  state  who  was  the  architect  who 
designed  and  superintended  the  building  was  no 
easy  matter ; but  the  Smithsons,  father  and  son, 
who  were  architects  of  Wollaton  Hall,  had  pro- 
bably  a claim  on  this  monument  of  great  profes- 
sional genius.  The  chimney-pieces  were  veiy 
fine,  being  larger  and  better  executed  than 
those  in  the  old  hall.  One  in  the  dining-room 
was  decorated,  and  in  words  of  gold  they  were 
admonished  that  the  conclusion  of  all  things  was 
to  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments.  Tho 
glory  of  Hardwick  was  its  tapestry,  and  in  this 
respect  it  was  not  excelled  by  any  other  house 
in  the  kingdom.  In  the  great  ball  along  the 
grand  staircase  the  subjects  wore  mostly  taken 
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from  Rubens  whilst  in  the  Presence  Chamber, 
the  history  of  Ulysses  is  represented.  In  the 
long  gallery  there  was  tapestry  more  ancient, 
dating  as  far  back  as  1428,  and  that  on  the  stair- 
case, from  the  costume  of  the  figures  and  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  was  probably  of  a still 
earlier  date,  and  was  very  grand.  The  pictures 
were  by  Holbein,  Moore,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough,  Sir  Francis  Grant,  and  many  others, 
and  were  an  excellent  collection.  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  was  detained  at  Hardwick  seventeen 
years  in  the  cu.stody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  there  was  her  portrait  at  full  length  as  she 
appeared  dressed  in  a mourning  habit.  It  was 
dated  1578,  the  36th  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  her  captivity.  The  noble  earl  and  bis 
wife  did  not  agree  very  well  together.  At  first 
all  was  happiness,  and  he  thanked  God  he  had 
met  with  such  a woman  ; but  a change  came. 

Mr.  M.  II.  Bloxhaiu,  of  Rugby,  read  a paper 
on 

Roud  Screens,  Rood  Lifts,  and  Rood  Altars. 

He  said  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  they  had  little  information  of 
material  buildings  purposely  erected  and  set 
apart  for  divine  worship.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  third  century,  however,  places  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship  appeared, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  or 
ea'ly  in  the  fourth,  some  slight  account  was 
given  of  the  arrangement  of  the  sacred  struc- 
tures. “Let  the  building,”  said  an  old  docu- 
ment, “ bo  long,  witli  its  head  to  the  east  and 
its  vestries  on  both  sides  at  the  east  end.”  At 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the 
tenth  and  last  general  persecution,  it  was  ordered 
by  the  edict  of  Diocletian  that  the  churches 
should  be  levelled  with  tho  ground.  Many  of 
them  were  consequently  destroyed,  but  on  the 
cessation  of  the  persccutioii  others  were  built, 
and  not  a few  heathen  temples  were  converted 
into  churches.  In  the  fourth  century  a distinc- 
tion between  the  different  portions  of  the  church, 
the  body  and  the  sanctuary,  which  were  now 
designated  as  the  nave  and  chancel  or  choir,  was 
shown  to  have  existed.  lu  our  own  country  of 
Britain  the  introduction  of  Christianity  appeared 
to  have  taken  place  at  an  early  period,  though  at 
what  precise  time  could  hardly  be  ascertained. 
He  passed  by  the  story  of  the  Pope  who  flourished 
in  the  year  IbO,  but  they  kuew  that  the  bishops 
of  the  ancient  British  church  attended  the 
Council  held  in  the  year  314.  Bede  told  us  that 
the  Pagan  Saxons,  in  thuir  successful  endeavour 
to  obtain  ascendancy  in  the  country,  destroyed 
the  churches  of  the  British  Christians,  slew  their 
priests,  and  upset  tho  altars.  Augustine  came 
on  a mission  from  Roma  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity, and  there  was  an  allusion  to  one 
religious  church,  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  near 
Canterbury,  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
present  church.  He  believed  the  recouatruc- 
tion  to  be  of  a period  nob  earlier 
than  the  twelve  century,  but  it  contained, 
worked  up  in  tbo  wal  s,  Roman  tiles  and  bricks, 
evidently  fragments  of  an  earlier  structure. 
Remains  of  ancient  British  churches  were  by 
some  thought  to  have  been  discovered  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  under  the  diggings  of  the  sand, 
but  be  did  not  think  we  had  any  churches  or 
remains  of  churches  in  this  country  earlier  than 
the  seventh  centnry.  In  these  they  saw  the 
present  features  of  arrangement,  the  tower,  the 
nave,  and  the  chancel ; the  tower  sometimes 
placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  and  some- 
times between  the  chancel  and  the  nave.  The 
Saxon  chancel  arches  were  often  exceedingly 
narrow,  and  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
screen  or  division  of  wood  across  these  arches  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  churches.  He  believed  the  divi- 
sion between  the  chancel  and  the  nave  was  formed 
by  a curtain.  The  earliest  chancel-screen  ho  had 
met  with  in  this  country  was  one  now  removed 
from  its  original  position  in  the  ebnreh  of  Thur- 
caston,  in  Leicestershire,  a village  known  as  the 
birthplace  of  Bishop  Latimer.  Speoimons  of 
screen  work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  though  not 
very  numerous,  were  more  common  than  those  of 
an  earlier  period,  whilst  in  the  fifteenth  chancel 
screens  were  so  numerous  that  he  did  not  tliink 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  any  particular  examples. 
In  several  old  documents  they  found  that  money 
bad  been  left  to  build  rood-lofts,  and  in  Machin’s 
diary  wna  the  following  entry: — "The  second 
year  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  was  all  rood-lofts 
taken  down  in  London.”  In  the  visitation  articles 
of  Archbishop  Parker,  in  1569,  inquiries  were  to 
be  made  whether  the  altars  had  been  taken  down, 
whether  the  images  and  other  mnnnraenta  of 
idolatry  and  siipeiMition  were  destroyed,  whether 


the  rood-lofts  were  pulled  down  according  to 
order,  and  whether  the  partitions  between  the 
chancel  and  the  church  were  kept,  showing  that 
the  screens  were  to  be  kept. 


CISTERNS  AND  DRAINS. 

CouNciLLOE  JaMFs  Gowans,  oE  Edinburgh, 
has  done  some  service  to  his  countrymen  by 
publishing  bis  views— which  are  very  sound  as 
far  as  they  go — on  the  important  question  of  the 
bad  sanitary  condition  of  their  cisterns  and 
drains.  Tho  subject  is  not  new,  of  course,  to  our 
readers  ; and  thoso  who  choose  to  refer  back  to 
our  researches  on  the  condition  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Stirling,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  other 
towns  in  Scotland  will  find  that  we  then  pointed 
out  the  very  prevalentbut  fatal  mistake  of  plant- 
ing water-closets  in  the  very  centre  of  the  tene- 
ments, destitute  of  any  communication  with  the 
external  atmosphere,  and  accordingly  without 
I either  light  or  ventilation.  At  most  we  found  as 
a general  rule  that  both  of  these  elements  were 
derived  from  the  comiuou  stairs,  which  thus 
became,  iu  every  seii.so  of  the  word,  a common 
nuisance  ; and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the 
common  stair  itself  was  nnveutilatcd  and  ill- 
lighted.  Such  evils  were  not  confined  to  common 
stairs.  Nothing,  we  also  discovered,  was  move 
common  in  the  water-closets  of  self-contained 
houses  than  tho  cistern  which  supplied  the  water 
for  domestic  purposes  being  placed  immediately 
overhead;  and,  considering  the  great  powers 
of  absorbing  gases  which  water  possesses,  we 
came  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  such 
cisterns  were,  as  a means  of  propagating  dis- 
ease, dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Writing  with 
similar  views,  Councillor  Gowans,  at  the  request 
of  the  Local  Health  Committee,  has  recently 
issued  tlie  following  suggestions  (see  tho  Scots- 
of  Juno  20th),  promising  that  although  he 
does  not  wish  to  alarm  any  one  unnecessarily, 
still  a large  number  of  fatal  cases  are  constantly 
occurring  which  may  be  traced  to  such  highly 
imperfect  sanitary  arrangements.  We  condense 
the  gist  of  bis  observations.  Ho  recoraends — 

1.  To  cleanse  thoroughly  and  systematically 
all  cisterns  which  contain  water  for  domestic 
supply. 

“ Cisterni  slioulct  only  be  placed  where  eaay  access  can 
l)p  gilt  for  cleaiisiug  them  at  Uxed  periods,  and  those  who 
leave  lowc  for  the  summer  season  should  not  neglect  to 
have  their  cisterns  seen  to  before  they  again  occupy  their 
houses,  aud  also  that  the  water  is  let  on  so  as  to  tiil  cess- 
pools [or  traps]  which,  during  their  absence,  have  become 
dry.  Cisterni  ought  to  be  in  a convenient  and  accessible 
part  of  the  house,  aud  not  stuck  up  in  the  roof,  or  imme- 
diately under  nr  over  waterclosets,  as  many  are.  In  large 
establishments  I would  have  a eisteru-room,  where  every- 
thing would  bo  clean  and  cool,  as  it  ought  to  be.” 

2.  To  cut  off  all  connexion  between  such 
cieterna  and  tho  house-draice.  The  overflow- 
pipe  of  the  cistern  is  uanally  connected  with  the 
cesspool  of  the  closet,  whereby  the  bad  air  of 
the  drain  finds  an  outlet,  within  an  iuch  or  two, 
it  may  be.  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  tlio 
cistern.  Cut  off  this  connexion  with  the  drain, 
and  allow  the  overthrow  to  vent  into  the  bath, 
sink,  or  other  open  space. 

3.  To  provide  a special  cistern  for  the  supply 
of  all  sanitary  conveniences.  Wherever  it  can 
be  done  I would  have  two  cisterns,  one  for  do- 
mestic supply  and  the  other  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses; because,  although  tho  overflow-pipe  of 
tho  cistern  may  be  cut  off  from  the  drain  or  soil 
pipe,  you  have  still  a pipe  in  connexion  with  the 
closet,  which  at  best  is  objectionable.  [Very 
objectionable  indeed.] 

4.  To  see  that  all  traps  to  cesspools  have  an 
air-pipe  to  prevent  suction.  As  to  the  fourth, 
many  of  the  traps  or  cesspools  in  use  are 
deceptive,  owing  to  the  want  of  an  air-pipe,  and 
no  householder  should  rest  satisfied  until  he  has 
seen  whether  this  indispensable  adjunct  is  at- 
tacbed  to  the  cesspool  or  not.  A double  trap  is 
the  surest  preventive,  as  the  one  bend  always 
holds  good  while  the  water  or  soil  is  being  dis- 
placed in  the  other.  [Bad  gases  will  force  their 
way  through  even  “ double  traps  ” if  there  be  no 
ventilation.] 

5.  To  see  that  the  outflow-pipe  of  fixed  wash- 
hand  basins  empties  to  the  open  air.  As  to 
washhand-basins,  where  these  are  connected 
with  the  soil-pipe,  nothing  is  more  likely  to 
allow  bad  air  to  get  into  a dwelbng,  and  if  the 
outlet  cannot  be  got  quite  apart  from  the  drain 
such  basins  would  be  better  dispensed  with 
altogether. 

Mr.  Gowans  then  proceeds  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  water- 
closets,  and  urges  very  strongly  upon  Scotch 
architects  tho  necessity  of  planning  honsea  in 
which  tlie.se  sanitary  couvenience.s,  as  well  as  all 


others,  should  be  lighted  and  ventilated  from  tl 
outer  wall  of  the  building.  When  this  is  don. 
dmins  are  kept  where  they  ought  to  be,  as  whr 
drains  are  placed  under  the  building  there  is 
great  risk  of  the  sewage  finding  an  outlet  fro: 
badly-made  joibts,  whereby  the  wliole  su 
stratum  gets  gradually  soaked,  and  tho  hom 
becomes  unhealthy  very  soon.  And,  therefor 
I would  advise  householders  to  pnt  more  vali 
upon  dwellings  where  the  water-closet,  sculler 
or  such  places  are  kept  on  the  outer  wall, 
this  were  done,  I am  certain  that  many  of  t; 
cases  which  swell  up  our  death-rate  would  ' 
prevented,  and  the  difficulty  there  is  in  carryir 
out  the  Provisional  Order  and  Public  Heal. 
Acts  would  be  more  easily  overcome. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  iraportaucei 
such  suggestions ; and  we  are  sorry  to  unde 
stand  that  neither  of  the  numerous  Acts 
Parliament  relating  to  the  public  health 
cities,  towns,  burghs,  and  populous  places . 
Scotland  has  the  necessary  power  to  make  su 
pi'ovisions  compulsory.  Notwithstanding  all  t 
legislation  bestowed  upon  Scotland  during  t. 
last  twenty  years,  sanitary  matters  remain  ve 
much  in  their  previous  condition.  Vile  comm’ 
stairs  are  every  day  built ; nnsanitary  tenemer 
are  every  day  erected.  There  is  no  proper  supr 
vision  of  the  construction  of  a house-drain  ; t 
of  its  connexion,  whether  level  or  otherwise,  w 
the  street  sower.  As  to  the  ventilation  of  .sew»' 
we  have  very  little  account  of  progress.  I 
caunot  but  share  in  the  opinion  of  the  gre 
necessity  of  making  tho  following  nppe^> 
plumbers: — “ A word  to  plumbers  before  li 
done.  No  tradesmen  connected  with  the  erect 
of  a house  have  a greater  responsibility  in 
way  of  making  it  healthy  or  unhealthy.  Ce 
pools  without  air-pipes,  badly-made  joints,  a, 
such  like  result  in  what  they  themselves  wof 
deplore  could  they  foresee  the  consequences,  f 
I would  beseech  them  not  only  to  do  their  w(' 
thoroughly,  but  to  set  their  minds  to  such  oi 
trivances  as  would  prevent  bad  air  from  gett?' 
into  houses  at  all,  as  far  .as  their  work  was  c-' 
cerned.”  [Only  we  are  just  afraid  it  may  tn 
out  nugatory.  “ I can  call  sjjirits  from  theva' 
deep,”  says  Owen  Glendower.  “ So  can  I,”  s' 
Hotspur,  “or  any  other  man.  But  will  th 
come  P”  Plumbers  are  rather  more  proi^ 
indulge  in  the  pastime  of  burniog  down  cat’ 
drals  in  our  day  than  of  inventing  improvemeij 
But  let  us  hope  they  may  take  “ a tlioofl 
and  mend.”]  ' 


THE  LATE  SIR  CHARLES  FOX.  I 
This  eminent  civil  engineer  died  at  Bla* 
heath.  Ho  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  F' 
of  Derby,  and  was  born  in  that  town  i 
the  11th  of  March,  1810.  He  intended  w!. 
a yonng  man  to  enter  the  medical  profesai 
and  studied  for  some  time  with  this  object  w 
his  brother,  Mr.  Douglas  Fox.  His  natural  V 
lay,  however,  in  the  direction  of  engineer, 
and  constructive  design,  and  even  in  early  yo, 
he  manifested  unusual  mechanical  skill, 
therefore,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  accord; 
to  the  South  London  Chronicle,  joined  the  w 
known  Mr.  John  Ericcson,  then  in  basineaa;. 
Liverpool,  to  whom  he  was  articled,  and  wl  : 
he  assisted,  among  other  things,  at  the  triali 
locomotive  engines  at  Rainhill,  on  the  Liverp, 
and  Manchester  Railway,  in  tha  year  1829.  i; 
was  then  placed  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Stephi 
son  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railw 
then  in  course  of  construction;  first  at  Watfe 
and  afterwards  in  charge  of  the  Extension 
from  Camden-tnwn  to  Euston-square.  Upon  ■ 
completion  of  this  work,  he  joined  tho  late  . 
Bramah  in  the  manufacturing  firm  of  Bratnali 
Fox;  and  some  time  afterwards,  upon  the  do: 
of  Mr.  Bramah,  became  the  senior  partiijad 
the  firm  of  Fox,  Henderson,  & Co.,  of  LonSJ 
Smethwick,  aud  Renfrew.  Since  the  yearl', 
be  has  practised  in  London  as  acivil  and  consult; 
engineer,  with  his  two  elder  sons,  who  have  C' 
tinned  the  business  under  the  firm  of  Sir  Choi: 
Fox  & Sons.  During  the  forty-five  years  of  his  p 
feasional  life,  Sir  Charles  bad  been  eogagQQ] 
works  of  magnitude  in  all  parts  of  the  wo 
He  was  the  inventor  of  Fox’s  safety  switch,  c. 
contributed  largely  to  the  improvement  of 
permanent  way  and  fittings  of  railways  anc 
ironwork  constrnction  generally.  Hia 
work,  however,  was  the  building  in  Hyde  P> 
for  the  Exhibition  of  All  Nations  in  1851. 
late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  having  suggested  the  i;l 
of  a structure  of  iron  and  glass,  up  to  that  bi; 
never  applied  on  a large  scale,  Sir  Charles  (tl 
I Mr.)  Fox  was  enabled,  from  his  intimate  kn> 
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Ige  of  ironwork  oonsbmction,  at  onoo  to  grasp 
) importance  of  the  proposal,  and  with  his 
n band  to  work  out  most  of  tho  details.  His 
n took  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
Uding,  and  work  having  commenced  towards 
1 end  of  September,  1850,  the  Exhibition  was 
med  by  her  Majesty  in  person  on  May  let, 
>1.  In  connexion  with  this  event,  Sir  Charles, 
oonjunction  with  Sir.W.  Cubitt  and  Sir  Joseph 
ston,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
} firm  afterwards  removed  tho  building  from 
de  Park,  and  re*ereoted  it,  with  many  altera- 
QB  and  additions,  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
ly,  at  Sydenham.  Sir  Charles  had  been  a 
mber  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
06  1838.  He  was  also  for  several  years  a 
mber  of  council  of  the  Institution  of  Meoha- 
al  Engineers^ 


ST.  MARY'S  CONTENT.  YORK. 

'he  chapel  of  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Blossom- 
oet,  York,  one  of  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic 
ibliahments  in  England,  has  been  restored 
' redecorated  ; the  reopening  taking  place  in 
.nexion  with  tho  ceremony  of  tho  veiling  of  a 
pie  of  ladies  as  nuns.  Tho  entrance  to  the 
.pel  is  through  a pair  of  small  folding. doors, 
ictl}'  opposite  to  which,  in  the  vestibulum,  is 
mall  now  stained-glass  window,  in  which  aro 
resentations  of  St.  Joseph  and  “Mater  Adrai- 
ilis,’’  surrounded  with  tracery  after  tho  stylo 
vork  in  the  window  known  as  the  Five  Sisters 
iTork  Cathedral.  Passing  into  the  chapel,  the 
an  is  seen  over  tho  inner  entrance,  supported 
11  pillars,  and  reaching  to  the  ceiling.  The 
rument  has,  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Foster 
indrews,  of  Hull,  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
1st  tho  whole  lias  been  cleared  of  its  case, 
tho  pipes,  which  are  thereby  exposed,  have 
n coloured  and  decorated.  The  organ-gallery 
it  is  now  what  may  be  termed  arcaded, 
tho  capitals  of  tho  columns  carved.  On 
li  sido  of  the  doorway  are  statues  of  St. 
hael  Archangol  and  St.  Sebastian,  which  have 
u restored,  and  placed  on  new  pedestals, 
rn  tho  centre  of  the  flooring  of  tho  ohapcl, 
ch  is  all  new  and  of  pitch  pine,  is  laid 
iptulioon,  crossing  at  the  centre  to  tho  aisles, 
whole  of  tho  inner  part  of  the  dome  has 
I renewed,  and  a new  window  hero  repre- 
s,  in  stained  glass,  the  subject  of  the 
pherds  and  the  Kings.  Throughout  the 
pel  there  is  a consistency  in  the  style  of 
sration.  Mr.  Wm.  Lewis  was  the  arohi. 

employed  j Messrs.  Hansom  and  Messrs, 
itherloy  & Rymer,  of  York,  did  the  joiners’ 
k 5 painting  and  decoration,  Mr.  Coupland, 
k j mason  and  bricklayer,  Mr.  Harrison  ; 
■swork,  Messrs.  Hart,  Sou,  A.  Peard,  of 
don;  wood-carving,  Mr.  George  Milburn, 
ik  ; and  furnishing,  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
srs.  Day. 


ROWNER  CHURCH,  FAREHAM. 

HE  picturesque  and  ancient  little  church  of 
mer,  near  Fareham,  Hants,  has  been  opened 
.he  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Guildford. 

:he  living  is  in  tho  gift  of  the  Prideaux-Brune 
‘jily,  having  belonged  to  them  since  about  the 
£r  1226  ; it  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  the 
ii.  R.  Foster  Carter,  who  has  held  it  for  the 
w twenty-seven  years. 

^here  is  a charter  in  existence  of  Ham6  Brito 
,‘jey,  which  grants  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary 
Bhe  Stone  Quarry  certain  lands  in  Rowner  ; 
B’e  is  also  a charter  of  John  de  Gisory,  which 
J its  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Stone 
'xry  a certain  piece  of  land  in  his  Manor  of 
ire.  An  agreement  appears  to  have  been 
liie  in  the  year  1266,  between  the  Abbot 
I'l  Convent  of  Tickenfeud  and  the  Abbots 
tj  Convent  of  the  Stone  Quarry,  whereby  the 
J I of  two  shillings  yearly  was  to  be  paid  as 
, es  out  of  the  Stone  Quarry,  Monks’  Windmill, 
viileere,  and  small  tithes  payable  out  of  the 
) jessionsof  the  said  Monks  at  Cleere. 

I y a charter  of  King  Edward  I.,  dated  6th 
■Truary,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
"n  at  Woodstock,  the  King  gave  to  his  beloved 
' ant  William  le  Brun  and  Isolde  his  wife  the 
lora  of  Fordinbirge,  Randslucston,  and 
iienore,  aud  the  advowson  of  the  church  to 
Isaid  Manor  of  Rovenore  anciently  belonging, 
loh  became  forfeited  to  the  King  by  reason  of 
I 'lony  committed  by  William  de  la  Faleysc, 

• which  he  was  outlawed,  as  appeared  by  an 
iiiaition  taken  by  the  sheriff  and  the  record  of 
: coroner  of  the  same  county,  witnessed  by 
I 'Venerable  Father  R.  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Is,  Chancellor,  and  William  de  Valencia. 


This  last-mentioned  charter  is  beantifully 
engrossed  on  parchment,  in  contracted  Latin, 
and  in  perfect  preservation. 

There  is  to  be  seen  at  tho  Record  office  a letter 
of  Sir  John  Brune  to  Sir  AVilliara  Cecil  dated 
Rowner,  16th  November,  1552;  there  has  also 
been  found  at  Doctors’  Commons  his  will,  dated 
14th  September,  1559,  and  proved  on  the  IGLb 
day  of  May,  I.jGO,  in  which  he  gave  a bequest  to 
Rowner  Church,  and  inter  alia,  directed  that  his 
tomb  should  be  erected,  and  that  bis  houses  at 
Rowner  and  Parley  should  be  restored.  This 
proves  that  tho  family  at  one  time  resided  at 
Rowner. 

This  tomb  is  now  inexistence,  aud  has  been 
cleaned  and  repaired  ; it  bears  the  above  date, 
but  there  is  no  inscription  of  any  sort,  but 
simply  the  quartorings,  which  denote  the  inter, 
mingling  of  the  Bruue  family  with  others,  in- 
eluding  the  Tichborne  family.  The  marriages 
are,  however,  not  quite  clear  prior  to  the  year 
1559. 

Up  to  tho  time  of  commencing  the  restoration 
of  tlie  church  in  August  last,  the  fabric  had 
fallen  into  a very  dilapidated  state,  and,  as  was 
seen  when  tho  roof  was  taken  off',  was  in  a much 
more  dangerous  state  than  was  anticipated.  A 
very  short  time  longer  would  have  sufficed 
to  bring  tho  old  belfry  down  crashing  through 
the  roof,  for  it  •was  supported  only  by  a 
piece  of  timber  which  had  become  reduced  to 
1 in.  in  thickness.  The  walls,  though  of  great 
thickness,  were  not  sound,  and  were  composed 
of  various  stones  of  different  shapes,  which  were 
not  calculated  to  have  a pleasing  appeai’anco 
externally,  so  they  had  all  been  rough  cast.  All 
those  walls  have  been  pulled  down  and  re-erected, 
from  tho  top  of  the  foundations,  in  stone, 
and  pointed.  The  old  roof  was  ceiled.  The  new 
roof  is  an  open  timber  one,  stained  and  varniahed. 
Tlie  old-fashioned  high  pews  have  given  place  to 
tho  more  modern  open  seats.  There  is  a now 
nave  running  parallel  with  tho  old  one  ; and  the 
communion-table  is  now  transferred  from  the 
Rector’s  chancel  to  tho  evidently  original  place, 
the  patron’s  chancel,  where  is  situated  tbehaud- 
Bomo  monument  of  tho  Bruno  family.  A new 
porch  has  been  put  to  tho  south  entrance,  and  n 
Norman  arch,  which  had  been  hidden  for  many 
years  by  the  “ rough  cast,"  has  been  utilised  in 
the  new  entrance  to  tho  vestry.  The  amount 
expended  upon  the  works  has  exceeded  the 
original  amount  intended,  in  oousequence  of  the 
additional  nave.  Messrs.  Radley’s  tender  of 
8001.  was  accepted  in  August,  but  tho  actual  cost 
of  the  restoration  has  been  about  1,100/.  Mi 
Frank  E.  Thicke  was  the  architect.  No  clerk 
of  works  was  employed. 


THE  CREWE  SEWAGE  FARM  AND 
WORKS. 

The  many  difficulties  which  have  for  several 
years  been  connected  with  the  disposal  of  the 
Crewe  sewage  are  thought  to  have  been  satis- 
factorily disposed  of.  The  Board  have  acquired 
on  a lease  for  twenty-one  years  about  300  acres 
of  land  in  Coppenhall,  about  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  from  the  town.  The  town  sewage  is 
conveyed  by  gravitation  to  tho  farm,  where  it 
will  ultimately  bo  received  in  two  tanks,  each 
holding  600,000  gallons.  Only  one  of  these 
tanks  is  as  yet  completed,  the  other  being  in 
course  of  construction.  The  large  pumping- 
engine  has  been  recently  removed  and  re-erected 
by  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Massey  & 
Hill,  Stafford.  This  engine,  which  is  of  30-horse- 
power, but  will  work  up  to  40-horse.power  if 
required,  pumps  the  sewage  water  out  of  the 
tanks,  after  which  it  is  conveyed  on  to  tho  land 
by  means  of  gutters,  or  “carriers.”  In  addition 
to  the  large  engine  are  four  of  Messrs.  Tangye’s 
special  pumps,  which  will  be  used  as  auxiliaries. 
The  sediment  left  in  the  tanks  is  drawn  up  by 
chain  pumps,  and  applied  to  the  land  with  the 
night-soil  and  the  contents  of  the  ashpits,  Ac., 
which  are  drawn  to  the  farm  in  carts  and  tanks. 
In  preparing  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the 
sewage,  the  turf  portion  is  broken  up  and  burnt  j 
and  the  whole  of  the  land  has  been  drained  to  a 
depth  of  -1  ft.,  and  ploughed  to  a depth  of  2 ft. 
At  the  present  time  the  crops  on  tho  farm  are 
said  to  be  in  a luxuriant  condition;  but  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Board,  we  believe,  to  cultivate 
rye-grass  on  about  two-thirds  of  the  laud  belong, 
ing  to  them.  This  will  be  a boon  to  the  inhabi. 
tants  of  Crewe  and  the  neighbourhood,  who  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  procure  good  provender  for 
their  horses  or  cattle  at  a cheap  rate.  The 
sewage  water  as  it  runs  off  the  farm,  after  having 
been  denuded  of  its  fertilising  properties,  appears 


to  the  eye  clear.  Whether  tho  sewage  farm  will 
be  a profitable  investment  for  the  ratepayers, 
time  alone  of  course  can  tell ; but  it  is  tho 
opinion  of  many  that  ultimately  it  will  repay 
the  outlay  which  has  been  made  upon  it. 


SCHEME  OF  SEWERAGE  AND  OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS  AT  BATLEY. 

A SCHEIIE,  consisting  of  the  following  items, 
has  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Batley 
town  council  Sewerage  works,  36,060/.;  new 
causeways,  11,090/.;  purchase  and  improvement 
of  the  town-hall,  5,OOOZ. ; erection  of  market- 
hall,  4,650/. ; for  the  purpose  of  forming  aud 
paving  market-place  and  contiguous  streets, 
1,850/. ; and  for  street  improvements,  1,350/. ; 
total,  60,000/.  A resolution  has  also  been 
passed  asking  the  sanntion  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  a sum  of  2,000/.  for  the  erection 
of  a small-pox  hospital. 


PRODUCTION  OF  RAIN  AT  WILL. 

Sir, — As  the  lately  prevailing  drought  will  pro- 
bably make  any  discussion  on  the  cause  of  rain 
interesting,  perhaps  you  may  deem  the  follow- 
ing worthy  of  insertion  in  your  columns. 

In  1840,  at  the  meeting  of  tho  British  Associa- 
tion, I submitted  for  consideration  a theory  on 
the  cause  of  rain,  which  was  that  the  minute 
particles  of  water,  acquiring  electricity  in 
accordance  with  their  temperature,  are  buoyed 
up  into  the  atmosphere  by  their  electric  coatings 
(as  particles  of  gold  might  become  buoyant  in 
water  if  coated  with  cork),  where,  on  becoming 
colder,  their  capacity  for  electricity  iseing  reduced, 
they  become  surcharged,  but  being  insulated  the 
particles  retain  their  electricity,  and  are  still 
buoyed  up  by  it,  until  from  the  conducting  con- 
dition of  the  air,  or  from  passing  over  high  hills, 
tho  surcharge  of  electnoity  escapes  and  the 
particles  fall  as  rain.  On  this  theory,  then, 
ordinary  rains  jirevail  in  accordance  with  the 
conducting  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  I 
suggested  that  experiments  on  the  subject  should 
be  tried  by  raising  balloons  with  conducting 
wires,  which,  if  the  theory  be  correct,  would 
produce  rain  from  any  passing  cloud. 

This  experiment  I suggested  as  a test  for  the 
theory,  and  not  from  any  idea  that  it  could  be 
practically  of  use,  although  experience  alone 
could  decide  that  question.  Ilim-ever,  other 
moaus  for  producing  rain  might  bo  effectual  and 
not  costly.  Heavy  rains  (I'.c.,  thunderstorms) 
aro  generally  from  dense  clouds  of  very  great 
depth,  and,  I believe,  in  the  first  place  result 
from  tho  particles  of  vapour  being  pressed 
together  into  rain  drops,  after  which  a greater 
discharge  of  rain  may  bo  caused  by  the  air  being 
brought  into  a conducting  condition.  Enormous 
clouds  occasionally  pass  without  a drop  of  rain 
falling  from  them.  In  every  such  cloud, 
according  to  the  known  laws  of  electric  distri- 
butioD,  each  particle  must  be  equally  charged 
with  electricity,  and  each  if  free  to  move 
would  flout  at  the  same  level,  and  as  the 
atmosphere  diminishes  in  density  according  to  the 
elevation,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  particles  of 
cloud  below  that  lino  of  level  must  press. up. 
wards,  aud  all  above  that  line  must  have  a ten. 
dency  to  sink  down  to  it : the  particles  in  tho 
middle  of  the  cloud  are  thus  under  some  pressure, 
both  from  above  and  below,  aud  any  concussion  of 
the  air  within  such  aoloudwould  probably  cause 
raiu.  The  firing  of  rockets  into  such  a cloud 
might  produce  some  such  effect,  but  I believe  a 
much  more  effective  concussiun  of  the  air  might 
be  produced  at  very  little  coat,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  an  act  of  folly  of  my  own 
may  serve  as  an  illustration.  About  forty  or 
fifty  years  since  Queen  Adelaide  visited  0.xford, 
and  in  anticipation  of  the  illumination  on  that 
occasion  like  other  children  of  larger  growth,  I 
did  my  best  to  add  to  the  noise  and  hubbub  by 
preparing  some  bungs.  These  were  simply  small 
quantities  of  gunpowder  of  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  each,  around  which  I glued 
odd  bits,  from  time  to  time,  of  canvas,  paper, 
string,  Ac.,  till  each  case  was  nob  less  than  an 
inch  in  thickness  on  every  side,  and  probably  had 
as  great  aresisting  power  as  any  case  of  metal 
of  a like  thickness  would  have  had;  the  result 
being  that  iu  exploding  the  first,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment,  a few  yards  from  the  front  of  my 
house,  which  fortunately  stood  alone,  I brought 
down  almost  every  pane  of  glass  and  rendered 
myself  neatly  stone  deaf  for  several  hours.  From 
these  effects  I have  no  doubt  that  a few  pounds 
of  gunpowder,  treated  in  a similar  manner  and 
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with  a thickness  of  case  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity,  would  produce  a concussion  of  the  air 
sufficient  to  cause  some  such  result  as  those  I 
anticipate.  In  preparing  such  an  article  a small 
tube  should  be  left  from  the  first  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  fuse,  and  each  layer  of  paper,  &o., 
should  be  dry  before  corered  with  another.  In 
tiring  such  an  article,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  any  elevation. 

G.  A.  Howell. 


TEE  LATEST  CRAZE, 

It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  surprise, 
wonder,  and  amusement  that  I read  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  paper  on  “ The  recent  Re-action  of 
Taste  in  English  Architecture,”  together  with 
your  leader  thereon.  Truly  I felt  inclined  to 
offer,  as  did  Artemus  Ward  iu  one  of  his 
amusing  stories,  “ Five  dollars  to  the  man  who 
tells  me  who  I ara  aud  where  I am  ! ” So  we 
are  at  last  landed  in  this  anti-climax  of  the  age 
of  revivalism,  the  so-called  “Queen  Anne  Style!” 
Having  discovered  a now  point  de  depart  we  are 
now  to  trot  merrily  along  nntil  wo  suddenly  fiud 
it  to  be  all  a mistake,  and  have  to  “ hark  back” 
to  another  age,  which,  as  a natural  re-action 
to  architecture  based  on  cabinet-making,  will 
perhaps  be  the  neolithic  age  of  stone. 

Seriously  speaking  what  inference  are  we  to 
draw  from  this  instability  of  taste?  Can  it  be 
otherwise  than  that  the  art  of  architecture  is  a 
lost  one,  and  that  all  our  ideas  of  it  are  based  on 
principles  that  are  fundamentally  false?  Certainly 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  reduced  to  Bometbing  just 
above  tailoring,  and  a trifle  beyond  millinery  ! 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  philosophically  account  for 
the  latest  change. 

Undoubtedly  of  late  years  the  artistic  element 
has  been  predominant,  aud  the  architectural 
features  and  forms  in  use  not  having  been 
naturally  evolved  by  the  necessity  of  the  day, 
but  rather  the  result  of  an  over  and,  to  a large 
extent,  unintelligent  admiration  of  antiquity,  the 
utilitarian  view  has  forced  itself  upon  us  j but 
not  being  natural  in  anything  we  do  in  architec- 
tui-e,  ratherthan  trust  to  our  own  resources,  we 
have  fallen  back  on  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
a lees  artistic  age  it  would  perhaps  bo  difficult  to 
find  ; therefore,  as  being  the  greatest  novelty,  we 
have  chosen  it. 

That  man  is  an  imitative  animal  was  a dis- 
covery n\ade  even  long  before  Dr.  Darwin  pub- 
lished his  views ; and  were  one  inclined  to  be 
sarcastic,  which  I am  not,  it  might  bo  said  that 
the  “ missing  link  ” should  be  looked  for  in  the 
architectural  profession;  indeed,  with  all  this 
constant  reversion  to  olden  types,  it  would  hardly 
surprise  me  to  find  our  ears  growing  pointed, 
the  canine  teeth  becoraiug  longer,  and  other 
symptoms  of  a return  to  tlio  ancestral  forms 
which  the  greatest  naturalist  of  the  day  has 
credited  our  progenitors  with. 

Without  claiming  for  myself  any  special 
exemption,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  practice  of 
the  profession  is  too  often  to  design  pictures 
and  then  build  them.  One  cannot  but  admire 
the  skill  in  this  way,  shown  by  some  of  our 
rising  men  ; and  though  I,  as  much  as  any  one, 
admire  some  of  their  spirited  designs,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  with  a lurking  suspicion  that  all 
is  nut  right,  — that  in  fact,  they  are,  though 
good  compositions,  picturesque  in  outline,  varied 
and  harmonious  in  detail,  architecturally  speak- 
ing, an  embodiment  of  false  principles.  This  is 
a feeling  that  has  grown  with  me,  and  which  the 
Queen  Anne  bathos,  into  which  we  have  glided, 
is  not  likely  to  do  otherwise  than  strengthen. 

To  criticise  is  easier  than  to  point  out  a 
remedy  for  the  architectural  evils  of  the  day; 
but  BO  far  as  ray  experience  goes,  I think  a 
course  of  scientific  traiuing  would  bo  the  best 
corrective  of  this  excessive, — if  I may  coin  a 
new  word, — artisticism.  Whatever  the  abilities 
of  onr  architects  may  be,  and  they  are  great  in 
particular  lines,  there  is  a sad  want  of  scieutific 
knowledge  such  as  that  which  Wren  pui-sued, 
and  which  made  him,  independently  of  fashion 
and  taste,  an  arohitect  of  all  time. 

T.  MELLA.ED  READE. 


Value  of  Land  near  Plymouth,. — At  a sale, 
Saltmoor  and  Woodvale,  West  Whitleigh,  com- 
prising a dwelling-house,  farmhouse,  cottage, 
and  51a.  2r.  of  pasture,  arable,  and  garden  land, 
were  purchased  for  3, 250L  Lot  (>,  t)a.  Ir.  of  garden, 
pasture,  and  arable  land  at  llonicknowle,  bought 
for  750i.  Lot  7,  24a.  Ir.  uf  pasture  aud  arable 
laud  at  Honicknowle,  sold  for  1,800Z.  Lot  10, 
17a.  Ir.  of  arable  land  was  bought  for  755?. 


SEWER  BUILDING. 

“ An  Engineer  ” says  in  the  Builder  that  the 
plan  of  manholes  or  lampholes  as  given  in  Mr. 
Latham’s  book  was  devised,  by  Mr.  McKie  some 
twenty-two  years  since,  and  was  subsequently 
matured  by  Mr.  Rawlinaon  and  Mr.  Lawson. 
Let  me  inform  him  that  a plan  of  mine  for 
“ manholes  ” to  a tubular  system  of  sewers  was 
published  aud  distributed  among  engineers  long 
before  Mr.  McKie,  or  Mr.  Rawlinaon,  or  Mr. 
Lawson  devised  and  matured,  it.  In  truth,  my 
plan,  and  that  of  E.  Wiebe,  which  “ An  Engi- 
neer” says  was  adopted  from  Mr.  Rawlioson’s 
works,  are  so  nearly  alike,  as  will  be  seen  on 
comparison,  that  one  would  infer  the  latter  was 
matured  from  my  plan  and  evidence. 

The  following  is  the  evidence  referred  to, 
extracted  from  the  First  Report  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Sanitary  Commission,  1847  : — Proposed 
Access  to  Tubular  System  of  Sewers. — “ Would 
you  build  side  entrances  to  a tubular  system  of 
sewers  ? — In  some  situations  I would  do  so  ; but 
I believe  their  use,  in  some  degree,  might  be 
superseded.  Means  of  access  to  the  sewers,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  get  at  and  remove  accidental 
obstructions,  would  readily  suggest  themselves. 
A shaft,  having  a strong  movable  grating, 
on  top,  could  be  built  over  the  sewer,  with 
ladder-irons  built  in  the  angles,  to  admit  a man 
to  go  down  and  up,  with  a recess  at  the  bottom 
on  one  side  to  give  room.  This  shaft  may  be 
also  made  to  serve  as  a ventilator,”  My  idea 
was  to  build  a series  of  “ manholes  ” to  the  pipe- 
sewers  at  the  intersections  of  streets,  and  at 
intermediate  places  “for  inspection,  for  cleans- 
ing,  for  flushing,  and  for  ventilation,”  ns 
described  by  “An  Engineer,”  as  well  as  for 
obtaining  long  curves  at  the  angles  aud  con- 
nexions which  could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
usual  pipe  junctions  and  bends. 

John  Poillips. 


VENTILATION  OF  DWELLINGS. 

Sir, — It  appears  from  the  Builder  of  Juno  6th, 
p.  475,  that  the  directors  of  the  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company  desire  designs, 
with  descriptive  particulars,  for  dwellings  for 
the  industrial  classes,  to  bo  erected  on  a largo 
site  in  Goswell-road,  and  that  they  offer 
premiums  of  250?.  and  150L  for  tho  first  and 
second  best  plans,  and  amongst  the  particulars 
relating  to  construction  to  be  obseiwed  are  : — 

(a.)  The  dwellings  must  be  self-contained, 
with  tho  entrance-door  opening  to  the 
external  aii-. 

(?j.)  Each  dwelling  must  be  so  arranged  that 
a free  cun-ent  of  external  air  can  be  passed 
through  the  dsvelling  by  opening  the  doors 
and  windows. 

Now  in  Spon’s  Dictionary  of  Engineering,  just 
completed,  there  is  a very  elaborate  article  on 
Ventilation,  illustrated  by  forby-uine  woodcuts, 
and  occupying  about  twenty-six  pages  of  letter- 
press, in  which  occurs,  atp.  3,025,  the  following: 

“No  system  of  ventilation  can  be  considered  perfeot 
that  allows  the  fresh  air  to  enter  at  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  external  air,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
no  such  system  can  be  successful  even  iu  effecting  an 
adequate  ventilation  by  reason  of  the  opposition  it  meets 
with 

The  condition  of  warming  the  air  previous  to  admission 
greatly  complicates  the  problem  of  ventilation,  but  it  must 
be  considered  as  essential  to  any  system," 

These  two  statements  are  apparently  so  very 
contradictory,  perhaps  some  of  your  scientific 
readers  will  ventilate  them,  and  tell  us  which  ia 
right.  My  own  simple  plan,  which  I have 
practised  for  years  with  a large  family,  ia  to 
always  keep  bedroom  windows  open  a little  at 
top  ; in  fact,  they  are  so  made  that  they  cannot 
be  shut  close,  and  never  are,  except  on  the  very 
coldest  nights  in  mid-winter.  Bedroom  doors 
are  also  left  a little  open,  care  being  taken  that 
no  draughts  pass  over  the  head  of  the  beds. 
This  keeps  us  all  in  good  health,  and  free  from 
doctors.  J.  B. 


Farringdon  Market  Competition.  — We 

are  informed  that  the  Corporation  of  London 
have  awarded,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Markets  Committee,  the  following  prizes,  in  re- 
gard to  the  designs  which  were  submitted  in 
competitiou  for  this  building : — First  premium 
of  300Z.  to  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs  ; second  premium 
of  200?.  to  Mr.  .1.  D.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Blashill ; third  premium  of  100/.  to  Mr.  T.  E. 
Knightley.  The  three  extra  premiums  of  50?. 
each  were  awarded  respectively  to  Messrs.  Butler 
& Deshon,  Mr,  Robert  Walker,  and  Messrs. 
Driver  fc  Rew. 


THE  STRIKE  AT  CHARTHAM. 

Sir, — I have  this  moment  had  my  attent 
drawn  to  a notice  in  your  publication  for  1 
week,  headed  “ Canterbury,”  which  states  tl 
“ 500  bricklayers  and  labourers  employed 
Charthani  on  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum  ht 
struck  work  for  an  advance  of  ^d.  an  hour,”  a 
you  go  on  to  say,  “ tho  contractors  (Meae 
Furness)  are  under  an  engagement  to  compl 
the  work  under  a specified  time.” 

Ikuowyouare  anxious  todojuaticeiu  allcas 
and  as  your  information  is  not  quite  accura 
I think  it  desirable  to  put  you  right  by  giri 
you  the  facts.  In  the  first  place,  it  ia  i 
“Messrs.  Furness”  who  have  the  contraob,  I 
“ F.  Farnisa”;  and  secondly,  only  the  brii 
layers  asked  for  the  one  o’clock  on  Saturda 
the  labourers  were  willing  to  continue  the  usi 
system  of  workiug  until  fonr  o’clock  on  tl 
day ; but  as  the  labourers  would  have  been  u 
less  without  the  bricklayers,  I offered  them  t 
one  o’clock  system,  which  they  accepted  w 
the  advance  of  id.  an  hour. 

Itistrue  that  as  iu  allcontracts  there  isati 
named  for  completion,  but  my  contract  with  t 
justices  fully  provides  for  any  extension  of  tii 
in  consequence  of  any  delay  caused  by  atrik 
aud  I may  say  that  if  auother  attempt  is  ma 
(this  being  the  second  this  summer)  to  gaii 
further  advantage,  the  justices  are  ready  s 
willing  to  stand  by  me,  as  I am  paying  \ 
bricklayers  8d.  an  hour,  and  labourers  5d.  j 
hour,  and  this  is  considered  an  excessive  rate 
that  part  of  the  country.  Fred.  Fueniss 


RESCUE  FROM  FIRE. 

Whilst  examining  the  stock  of  a retailai 
indiarubber  articles,  I inquired  the  use  of  a lol 
stout  vulcanised  rope  cut  into  various  lengths,® 
was  informed  they  were  for  boys’  catapults, 
occurred  to  me  that  tho  manufacturers  of  t 
article  might  drive  a more  useful  trade  tl 
exciting  boys  with  those  dangerous  machinef 
knock  people’s  eyes  out.  I beg  to  propose 
cable  secured  to  the  first  aud  last  house  ir 
street  under  the  coping,  a strong  brass  ring  a 
hook,  with  a rope  to  bring  tho  hook  to  any  hoi 
and  window  in  the  row,  to  rescue  inmates  fr 
fire;  those  below  to  pull  tbelife-Iiue  dowuwai; 
when  they  have  tied  a sheet,  &o.,  round  the 
for  the  hook;  by  the  same  means  a man  co 
ascend  to  the  window  to  assist  others.  R,  T 


RE-OPENING  OF  ST.  MARTIN’S,  DOEKIl! 

The  restoration  of  St.  Martin’s  Char 
Dorking,  involving  an  expenditure  of  ab: 
11,000?.,  now  approaches  completion. 
church  is  so  far  rebuilt  as  to  be  reopened  ; 
divine  service.  The  tower  and  spire  only  renx 
unfinished  for  the  present.  The  new  edifice! 
raised  on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  pan 
church.  The  demolition  of  the  late  church  \ 
commenced  in  August,  1872,  and  the  foum 
tions  of  the  tower  were  laid  by  the  late  Bisl 
Wilberforce  on  the  29th  of  May,  1873.  Upwa 
of  8,000?.  have  been  subscribed  or  protSb 
towards  the  amount  required  (namely,  6,6^ 
for  the  church,  and  about  1,450Z.  for  the  towc. 

The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1866,  at  the  e 
of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Forman.  The  arohit 
of  the  chancel  was  Mr,  H.  Woodyer,  of  GrafEhS 
who  was  instructed  to  prepare  plans  for ' 
completion  of  the  church,  removing  the 
central  tower  and  spire,  and  reconstriioting  t 
at  the  west  end.  The  plans,  for  the  most  p 
standing  on  the  old  foundations,  consist  of 
elongation  of  the  chancel  by  one  bay,  instead 
the  tower  (formerly  used  by  the  choir),  no 
and  south  transepts,  the  former  of  wh 
contains  the  organ ; a nave  and  its  aif 
of  four  21  ft.  bays,  and  south  porch  am' 
western  steeple,  the  tower  of  which  is  alreii 
carried  up  as  high  as  the  nave  roof,  or  vd 
nearly  to  the  bell  floor.  j 

Tho  materials  externally  are  black  ftj 
and  Bath  stone,  and  the  style  chosen  is  ! 
Decorated;  internally  the  blue  Forest  stc 
has  been  used  for  the  piers,  and  the  sera 
arches  are  moulded.  The  clearstory  is  divir 
by  piers  into  bays,  each  { containing  th 
engaged  and  two  light  windows.  The  sp; 
when  com])leted,  will  reach  a height  of  200  . 
and  springs  from  the  tower,  supported 
an  arrangement  of  pinnacles  and  carved  b : 
tresses.  The  south  porch,  when  built,  will 
of  considerable  size,  and  carefully  worked  a 
A portion  only  of  the  fittings  of  the  nave  hr 
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THE  BUILDER. 


b present  been  completed.  The  contractors  are 
[essre.  Goddard,  of  Farnham,  under  the  direc- 
on  of  Mr.  Davidson,  clerk  of  the  works. 


CHURCH  AT  LEYSDOWN. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  lately  conse- 
rated  the  new  Church  of  St.  Clement,  Leysdown 
[sle  of  Sheppy).  The  building  which  recently 
;ood  in  the  churchyard  bad  no  claim  to  the 
tie  of  old,  as  it  was  only  erected  in  the  year 
734,  and  was  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose  to 
hich  it  was  devoted.  There  was  an  ancient 
anroh  standing  on  the  same  site  iu  the  time  of 
!enry  III.,  and  it  must  have  been  a building  of 
andsome  proportions.  Much  of  the  old  stone- 
|ork  was  found  in  taking  down  the  late  edifice, 
lany  battlements,  mullions,  tracery,  &o.  j also 
art  of  a Norman  arch,  giving  evidence  of  the 
irly  origin. 

The  new  church  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  C. 
oad,  of  Whitstablo,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R. 
^heeler.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  early 
jurcli,  and  encloses  within  its  walls  the  ancient 
iDCtunry.  It  is  built  of  Kentish  Rag  and  Bath 
one,  the  inside  being  red  brick,  and  has  a nave, 
jancel,  vestry,  and  porch. 

The  east  end  is  considerably  elevated  above 
le  navo,  and  the  altar-table  is  covered  with  a 
oh  cloth,  principally  worked  by  the  wife  of  the 
oar  (Mrs.  Lewis),  the  super-frontal  being  the 
ork  of  Miss  Rigdeus,  of  Faversbam. 

A new  vicarago-bouse  is  about  to  take  the 
jace  of  the  present  dilapidated  structure. 


|bISL1NGTON  OHUIIOH,  HEAR  BRISTOL. 

I This  church  has  just  undergone  very  extensive 
lorks  of  reparation,  as  also  some  additions, 
ibe  chancel  has  been  rebuilt  and  lengthened 
) ft.  j the  north  chancel  aisle  (formerly  used 
; vestry)  has  also  been  rebuilt,  as  both  were  in 
very  bad  condition.  The  chancel  arch,  how- 
’er,  though  somewhat  crippled,  was  a genuine 
edifoval  feature,  and, being  fairly  preserved,  has 
it  been  touched.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
lancol  an  organ-chamber  has  been  erected, 
le  nave  and  south  porch  roofs  have  been  opened 
;b,  their  lath-and-plaster  ceilings  taken  away, 

!.d  new  coraiccs  put.  A new  panelled  oak 
iling  has  been  made  for  the  north  aisle  in  lieu 
the  lath  and  plaster.  The  south  aisle  roofs 
l.ve  been  repaired  and  cleaned  whore  necessary, 
th  new  cornices.  The  new  chancel,  orgau- 
I amber,  and  chancel-aisle,  all  have  oak  panelled 
'iofs,  that  to  the  chancel  being  widely  moulded, 

Id  with  ornamental  cusped  panels.  The  north 
anccl  aisle  is  now  provided  with  seats,  and 
parated  from  the  chancel  by  an  open  oak 
reen,  while  the  vestry  is  placed  at  the  west 
id,  under  the  tower,  divided  from  the  nave  by 
panelled  oak  screen.  The  cumbrous  galleries, 
kith  which  the  church  had  to  an  unusual  extent 
JOD  provided,  have  all  been  taken  down.  The 
Ibve  arcades  have  been  repaired,  and  on  the 
; uth  side  rebuilt.  All  the  high  pews  have  been 
rtmoved  and  replaced  by  open  benches  of 
itnerican  oak,  with  solid  square-moulded  panels. 
■)  the  chancel  more  elaborate  benches  have  been 
eaced  with  open  tracoried  fronts.  The  whole 
iiea  of  the  church  (except  under  the  seating) 

» .8  been  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  arranged  by 
:e  architects.  The  chancel  pavement  is  ricdi, 

I th  glazed  and  pattern  tiles,  and  Plymouth 
•hrble  steps.  All  the  tiles  are  from  Lugwar- 
iine,  near  llereford.  The  old  Jacobean  pulpit 
.8  beeu  cleaned  and  repaired,  and  put  on  a 
nbstantial  stone  base.  New  stone  crosses  to 
he  gabloH  have  been  placed,  each  of  a different 
tsign.  All  tho  windows  have  been  reglazed 
.'ElthlcatlH'draVglass,  in  ornamental  lead  quarries, 
?«8everal  tints.  The  now  east  chancel  window 
■v  however,  filled  with  painted  glass,  designed 
" ■ Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  and  is  a memorial  to 
e late  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Gore  Langton,  M.P.  The 
l|Jin  of  the  old  churchyard-cross  has  now  been 
(innounled  by  a new  cross  of  appropriate 
Bign.  A considerable  sum  has  been  spotitin 
ilhanging  the  bells  to  the  tower,  with  the  addi- 
>n  of  one  new  boll,  new  frames,  &c.  The  total 
et  (exclusive  of  the  bolls  and  frames)  will 
■ obably  be  about  2,900Z.  Messrs.  'Wall  & Hook, 

I Brinscombe,  near  Stroud,  were  the  builders, 
id  tho  architects  were  Messrs.  Benjamin, 
itey  and  Edmund  B.  Forrey. 


Fortune’s  Pavoiu’s. — A jobbing  painter  in 
istruther,  Pifeshire,  has,  it  is  said,  by  the 
ath  of  a distant  relative,  come  into  possession 
property  valued  at  nearly  lOO.OOOZ. 


ST.  PAUL’S,  CLERKENWELL. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  of 
St.  Paul,  Clerkenwell,  was  laid  on  Saturday 
last  by  tho  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  on  the  site 
purchased  of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company.  A 
largo  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  witness 
the  ceremony.  Tho  principal  part  of  tho  money 
necessary  for  tho  erection  of  this  church  will  be 
provided  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of 
England,  out  of  the  sale  of  the  disused  church 
of  St.  Mildred,  in  the  Poultry,  opposite  the 
Mansion  House.  Tho  church  will  be  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of 
Whitehall-place,  and  will  seat  about  550  people. 
The  architecture  will  be  of  tho  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  will  be  a structure  of  Kentish-rag,  with 
a small  tower  for  the  bells,  and  facing  Central- 
street.  The  audience  will  be  seated  on  chairs. 
The  pulpit,  font,  communion-table,  chairs,  bells, 
and  one  or  two  silvered  vessels,  are  from  St. 
Mildred’s,  Poultry.  Tho  pulpit  is  quite  an  his- 
torical  one,  and  is  carved.  There  will  be  three 
entrances  to  the  church, — one  facing  Central, 
street,  another  under  the  tower,  and  the  third 
in  Pear  Treo-street.  It  is  proposed  to  raise 
about  2,000Z.  more  to  complete  the  building,  and 
also  l,20Uh  to  be  invested  by  the  churchwardens 
to  help  to  keep  up  the  100?.  per  annum  which 
will  be  required  to  carry  on  the  services.  A sum 
of  750?.  is  being  partly  provided  by  the  Bishop 
of  London’s  Fund  to  erect  a mission-house  some- 
where  in  or  near  Old-street. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  CHURCH 
ESTATES  COMMISSIONERS  AND  THE 

CAPITULAR  ESTATES. 

Tue  following  is  a synopsis  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  “ Commissioners’  intention  to 
appropriate  the  estates  of  the  ancient  customary 
tenantry  of  tho  Doan  and  Chapter  of  Durham.” 

The  intentions  of  .the  Commissioners  have 
caused  considerable  excitement  in  the  North  : — 
*"  Heretofore  each  100?.  of  annual  valno  has 
been  so  apportioned  that  lessors  have  had  about 
25?.,  and  the  lessees,  or  customary  tenants,  the 
remaining  75?. 

This  is  explained  by  the  outrents  being 
assumed  at  3?.  10s.,  and  each  septennial  renewal 
at  a year  and  a half’s  value,  150?.,  or  2?.  10s.  per 
annum,  leaving  a net  revenue  for  tlielilessoe  of 
75?.  per  annum. 

This  net  revenue  capitalised,  at  twenty-five 
years’  purchase,  gives  the  lessee  an  interest  in 
the  property,  amounting  to  1,875?.  for  every 
100?.  of  annual  value,  while  tho  lessor’s  interest 
in  tho  soil,  at  tho  same  rates,  is  625?. 

The  terms  at  which  the  Commissioners  would 
sell  to  the  lessee  their  interest  in  the  property, 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  timber  growing  thereon, 
and  exclusive  of  the  material  lying  uuderneath, 
are  : — 

For  the  outrent,  90  years'  purchase'  of  3L  lOs £ 105 

For  the  septennial  tine,  15  years'  purchase,  at  10')/.  ] ,600 

Making  (he  .Charge  for  Enfranchisement £1,605 

Add  to  this  charge  of  1,605?.  the  lessee’s 
existing  interest  in  tho  property,  viz.,  1,875?.  as 
above  shown,  and  it  gives  a total  cost  to  him  of 
3,480?.  for  every  100?.  rental.  Tho  cost  of  a 
customary  freehold,  minus  the  timber,  of  100?. 
rinital  at  25  years’  purchase  is  2,500?. 

Tho  result  of  this  figuring  shows  that  for  each 
100?.  of  annual  value,  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
inissioners  would  obtain  from  their  tenants  a 
premium  of  about  1,000?.,  and  it  appears  that 
the  Irish  Commissioners  for  tho  same  sort  of 
property,  or  thing,  accepted  less  than  130?. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Some  time  since  tho  St.  Martin’s  School  of 
Art  sent  to  the  Sketch  Clubs  of  the  various 
metropolitan  schools  of  art  an  invitation  to  join 
with  them  iu  the  first  annual  competition  between 
the  clubs.  The  terms  of  the  competition  were 
as  follow  : — Three  subjects  were  selected,  com* 
prising  figures,  landscape,  and  animals,  the 
sketches  forwhich  were  to  be  worked  out  in  any 
material.  The  award  of  honour  was  to  bo  made 
to  the  club  producing  the  best  aggregate  amount 
of  work,  and  prizes  each  of  equal  value  were  also 
to  bo  awarded  for  the  best  sketch  in  each  sub- 
ject.  Tho  subjects  chosen  were,  for  figures, 
‘'Freedom  ”5  for  landscape,  “Evening”;  and 
for  animals,  any  subject  from  tho  fables  of 
.<51  sop. 

The  Lambeth  School  of  Art  being  the  only 
school  which  had  responded  to  the  invitation,  the 


sketches  sent  in  by  the  members  of  the  Sketch- 
ing  Club  of  that  school,  and  by  the  members  of 
that  of  St.  Martin’s,  were  exhibited  at  the  St. 
Martin’s  School,  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  ult. 
Mr.  Parker  (head-master,  St.  Martin’s  School) 
and  Mr.  Sparkes  (head-master,  Lambeth  School) 
were  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Parker  said  he  regretted  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Calderon,  R.  A.,  who  had  acted  as  judge  in 
tho  matter,  and  had  expressed  himself  ranch 
pleased  with  the  sketches  in  general.  He  had, 
however,  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  Mr. 
Lucas  (St.  Martin’s  School)  deserved  the  prize 
in  the  figure  subject  for  his  water-colour  drawing 
of  a tavern  scene.  Ho  bad  also  spoken  in  high 
terms  of  the  illustration  of  Gray’s  “ Elegy  in  a 
Countiy  Churchyard,”  by  Mr.  Phillips  (Lambeth), 
to  which  lie  awarde(i  the  prize  for  the  landscape 
subjejt;  and  he  had  awarded  the  prize  in  the 
third  subject  to  Mr.  Beere  (Lambeth),  for  bis 
carefully-modelled  figure  of  a couching  lion. 
The  award  of  honour  was  to  the  Lambeth  School 
more  especially  on  account  of  the  high  quality 
of  the  models  exhibited  by  the  students  at  that 
school. 

Mr.  Parker  regretted  very  much  that  the 
Lambeth  school  was  the  only  one  which  had 
answered  the  invitation,  and  expressed  a hope 
that  tho  challenge  which  would  be  sent  out  next 
year  would  be  more  generally  accepted. 


FROM  VICTORIA. 

St.  Arnaud  District  Hospital. — The  new  dis- 
trict hospital  of  St.  Arnaud  will  form  a con- 
siderable addition  to  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  colony.  It  is  designed  by  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Schneider,  architect,  Melbourne,  and  consists  of 
two  pavilions,  each  45  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  baths 
and  nurses’  rooms  at  the  rear.  Each  pavilion  ac- 
commfidates  twenty  beds,  and  gives  each  patient 
1,400  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  The  administrative 
block  in  tho  centre  contains  on  the  ground-fioor 
committee,  surgeons’,  and  out-patients’  room, 
dispensary  and  dispenser’s  quarters.  The  first- 
floor  has  a temporary  ward  for  females,  bath, 
bed-rooms,  and  other  offices,  and  in  the  rear  of 
this  central  building  are  the  kitchen,  pantry, 
cellar,  baths,  washhouse,  laundry,  and  lavatory. 
There  is  a continuous  system  of  hot  and  cold 
water  supply,  and  the  general  ventilation  is  upon 
approved  principles.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
with  cement  dressings,  and  cost  3,600?.  in  con- 
struction. 

Fitzron'  Tou'n-hall. — This  building  is  described 
as  one  of  the  most  imposing  edifices  surrounding 
Melbourne.  It  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Moor 
and  Napier  streets,  the  front  elevation  facing 
tho  latter  thoroughfare.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  tho  building  is  the  clock  tower,  whiob, 
if  not  strictly  classical  in  its  character,  is  lofty, 
and  is  a prominent  object,  visible  from  all  parts 
of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  A loan  of 
25,000?.  had  been  obtained,  aud  the  plans  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Ellis,  on  which  plans  the 
structure  has  been  erected.  The  large  public 
hall  is  102  ft.  long, -47  ft.  wide,  and  33  ft.  high  j 
the  council  chamber  is  40  ft.  long,  21  ft.  wide, 
and  16  ft.  high,  and  has  a library  conveniently 
placed  of  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  by  16  ft.  The  clock- 
tower,  which  has  four  stories,  and  an  open 
pillared  mansard  roof,  encircled  by  an  orna- 
mental iron  railed  balcony,  is  17  ft.  6 in.  by 
13  ft.  6 in.  in  area,  and  104  ft.  high.  Tho  portico, 
which  stands  prominently  out  from  the*raain 
building,  has  six  Corinthian  columns,  each  28  ft. 
high,  approached  by  a broad  flight  of  cut  blue- 
stone  steps  from  the  street.  The  interior  of  the 
hall  is  ornamented  with  Ionic  pilasters,  having 
a covered  ceiling  and  enriched  panels.  The  base- 
ment story  is  intended  to  be  used  as  corporation 
offices,  and  tho  entire  building  will  be  of  utility 
as  a place  where  public  meetings,  concerts,  or 
other  reunions  may  be  held. 

Tempe^'ance  Hall,  Richmond. — The  situation  of 
the  Temperance  Hall,  Richmond,  is  at  the  corner 
of  Church-street  and  Darlington.parade.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  Italian,  the  structure  of 
brick,  cemented  externally,  standing  on  a plinth 
of  dressed  Miilmsbury  blue  stone.  Accommoda- 
tion is  provided  in  the  building  for  about  400 
persons.  On  tho  left  of  the  entrance-ball,  which 
is  6 ft.  wide,  is  a library  18  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  on  the 
right  are  the  secretary’s  office  and  a cloak-room, 
also  a wide  staircase  leading  to  a lodge-room 
above,  2U  ft.  by  18  ft.  Attached  to  the  front  two. 
storied  building  is  the  assembly-hall,  66  ft.  by  28ft. 
and  20  ft.  high,  with  stage  and  retiring-rooms  at 
the  real’.  A feature  in  the  hall  is  that  the 
corners  of  the  room  are  rounded.  The  means 
of  ventilation  and  egress  from  the  hall  have  been 
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carried  oat  in  conformity  with  the  amended 
Health  Act.  The  building  has  been  erected 
under  the  saperintendence  of  and  according  to 
designs  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  A.  B.  Rooh,  arohi- 
tecb,  Richmond,  at  a total  cost  of  1,1001. 

Climes  Toivyi  Hall. — The  town-hall  of  Clunes, 
of  which  the  Aitstralian  Illustrated  News  gives  an 
illustration,  is  one  of  the  most  pretentious  of  the 
public  buildings  of  the  non-metropolitan  boroughs 
of  Victoria.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
the  tower  can  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
district.  The  foundation  was  laid  by  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  at  the  time  he  held  office  as  chief 
secretary.  The  building  comprises  three  bays 
or  compartments ; the  first  being  the  central, 
containing  the  large  hall,  mayor’s  and  com- 
mittee  rooms  ; the  secoud,  the  police  - court, 
magistrates’  rooms,  &o. ; the  third  or  left  wing, 
the  borough  offices.  The  approach  to  the 
central  ball  is  by  a flight  of  steps  leading  to 
a portico  of  columns  with  carved  capitals, 
which  support  an  ornamental  arch.  This  leads 
into  a good-sized  vestibule,  and  a flight  of  stairs 
thence  to  the  eroat  hall,  which  is  11-2  ft.  by 
•17  ft.  Care  has  been  taken  in  the  construction 
to  provide  for  ventilation,  and  for  rapid  egress 
in  case  of  fire  or  other  emergency.  Above  this 
apartment  is  the  clock-tower,  104  ft.  high,  for 
which  a large  clock  is  being  made  by  Mr.  Sleep, 
(>f  BallaraL  The  designer  has  arranged  for  all 
the  executive  offices  to  be  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  For  & 
Oakden,  of  Ballarat ; Mr.  Davey  being  clerk  of 
ihe  works;  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  William 
Cowland,  also  of  Ballarat. 

Town  Hall,  Tl'anjaratla.— This  township  is  one 
«>f  the  most  important  opened  up  by  the  North- 
Eastern  Line,  and  has  a population  of  about 
4,000.  Competitive  plans  for  a town-hall  were 
called  for  in  December,  1864.  Only  a portion  of 
the  building  is  at  present  erected,  viz.  : — Council 
chambers,  town-clerk’s  and  surveyor’s  offices, 
nnd  public  reading-room.  There  is  yet  to  be 
added  a town. ball,  48  ft.  by  30  ft.,  by  20  ft.  high, 
with  panelled  ceiling  ; also,  a public  library  and 
store-room.  Tenders  were  called  for  in  1867, 
and  the  lowest  for  the  whole  was  3,6701.,  but  the 
council  being  unable  to  expend  more  than  one- 
third  of  this  amount,  a portion  onlj’  could  be 
proceeded  with.  Now  there  is  a railway  com- 
munication, which  has  cheapened  the  price  of 
materials,  the  rest  of  the  building  will  perhaps 
be  snon  proceeded  with.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  M.  Egan,  of  Melbourne. 


MOVABLE  SCUOOLS,  LIVERPOOL. 

Thl  Liverpool  School  Board  have  decided  to 
remove  the  liove-lane  Schools  to  a new  site  at 
Walton-lane.  These  aobools,  together  with  those 
in  Mill-street,  our  readers  will  remember,  are 
constructed  on  a system  invented  by  Mr.  T. 
Mellard  Reade,  civil  engineer,  of  Liverpool,  by 
which  they  can  be  unscrewed,  taken  down  in 
sections,  and  re-erected  without  damage  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  structure.  The  Love-lane 
schools  will  accommodate  400  children  j and  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Jones  & Son  for  removing  the 
buildings  and  fittings,  playground.walls,  latrines, 
laying  drains,  connecting  with  the  sewers,  laying 
DU  water,  &o.,  complete,  amounting  to  2471.,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Board. 


SOUTH  NORWOOD  SCHOOLS. 

Some  time  since  we  mentioned  that  do- 
siiTDB  for  the  South  Norwood  Schools,  to  be 
erected  for  the  Croydon  School  Board,  bad  been 
sent  in  by  four  architects,  and  gave  their  names. 
The  design  of  Messrs.  Rutley  & Blackwell  was 
accepted.  Tenders  for  the  same  have  been  re- 
ceived  by  the  Board. 

The  schools  are  planned  to  accommodate  5S0 
scholars,  with  class-rooms,  library,  lavatories, 
and  play-shedfi : also,  a master’s  residence. 
Quantities  were  supplied  : — 

Stephenson  £5,733  0 0 

Hearle  o,487  0 0 

Lepg  

Smith  ••,2(4  0 0 

Hyde  o.l75  0 f) 

PreskeU  & Taylor  6,lr6  0 0 

HoUedge  & Snisllridge  (accepted)...  4,916  0 0 


Works  of  the  late  Owen  Jones. — An 
exhibition  of  these  works  has  been  opened  at  the 
International  Exhibition.  Entrance,  north  end 
of  Exhibition-road,  Kensington.  It  includes  not 
only  designs  but  works  in  the  shape  of  carpets, 
hangings,  wall  papers,  and  so  on,  as  actually 
carried  out,  and  will  be  found  very  interesting. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS, 

Marnhull  (Dorset). — An  elementary  Church  of 
Eugland  school,  for  160  children,  and  a residence 
for  school  teacher  are  about  to  be  built  at  Marn- 
hull, Dorset,  upon  a site  given  by  the  dowager 
Marchioness  of  Westminster.  The  materials 
are  local  rag  stoue,  with  Exbury  brick  for  walls, 
and  plain  tiles  for  roofs.  The  style  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  domoatio  Gothic. 

Derehain. — At  a meeting  of  the  Local  School 
Board,  G,  H.  Cooper,  esq.,  chairman,  tenders 
were  opened  for  the  erection  of  two  new  schools, 
to  accommodate  about  eighty  children,  one  at 
Toftwood  and  the  other  at  Elsing-green : — 
Messrs.  Nelson,  Bros.,  Neoton,  976i.  6a. ; Mr.  W. 
Lamer,  Dereham,  771?.  15s.;  Mr.  Pearce,  Dere- 
nam,  8201.  ; Mr.  James  Muoford,  Dereham, 
787?. ; Messrs.  Bone  & Monument,  Dereham, 
448?.,  Toftwood  only.  It  was  proposed  and 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  tender  of  Mr.  W. 
Lamer  (with  the  consent  of  the  Department) 
should  be  accepted. 

(Seaton. — A new  school  at  Seaton,  intended  to 
meet  the  educational  requirements  of  that  village 
and  the  adjoining  village  of  Camertoo,  has  been 
formally  opened.  Toe  sobool,  which  stands  on  a 
plot  of  ground  in  the  centre  of  Seaton,  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Pearson,  of  that  place,  is  built 
from  a design  by  Mr.  George  Watson,  of  Penrith, 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Gothic,  and  the 
building  consists  of  one  large  mixed  school-room, 
one  infant  school-room,  one  class-room,  and  a 
master’s  residence.  It  is  built  of  stone  from  a 
local  quarry,  covered  with  in.  of  cement,  and 
furnishes  accommodation  for  238  children. 


AS  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  IVORKMEN  TO 
LEAVE  OFF  AT  A MINUTE’S  NOTICE. 
Litigation  of  a rather  bitter  character  is 
taking  place  between  the  London  street  masons 
and  paviors  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  contractor,  stone- 
mason, and  paviov,  of  Bridge  Wharf,  City-road. 
The  case  is  this  : — 

Mr.  Griffitha  has  been  Bummoned  by  a number  of  hia 
men  to  two  police-courts  for  refusing  to  pay  them  wages 
due,  and  the  cause  of  repudiation  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
more  than  usual  interest  to  the  workmen  themaelyes,  as 
regards  their  liberty  to  refuse  joining  the  trade-unions. 

Before  Mr.  Hannay,  the  magistrate,  it  was  urged  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  of  the  men  that  those  who  had 
sued  him  had  actually  struck  work  bocaiiao  Jlr.  Griffiths 
employed  hands  who  refused  to  join  the  paviors'  trade- 
union.  This  impeachment  the  men  did  not  deny,  and 
contended  that,  as  they  were  paid  and  engaged  by  the 
hour,  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  pick  up  their  tools 
any  hour  they  liked  without  giving  notice,  it  being  the 
custom  of  the  trade  to  do  so  ; that  the  masters  were  in 
(he  habit  of  taking  men  on  to  work  at  sis  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  end  discharging  them  belure  breakfast,  and 
what  was  “ sauce  for  the  goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander.” 
The  men  farther  complained  about  the  bullying  of  ; 
foreman,  whom  they  would  not  work  under. 

In  giving  judgment,  the  magistrate  said  it  was  clear, 
from  the  evidence,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  for 
the  men  to  leave  work  at  any  hour,  and  that  they  expected 
no  better  treatment  from  their  employers.  He  was  bound 
to  say  that  the  men  had  behaved  very  arbitrarily  towards 
their  fellow-workers,  and  that  they  bad  acted  badly  in  the 
matter  ; but  he  must  make  an  order  in  their  favour,  and 
direct  Mr.  Griffiths  to  pay  the  wages  claimed,  and  he 
should  allow  U.  .5s.  costs.  Notice  of  appeal  was  at  once 
given. 


VENTILA.TION  OF  LEEDS  TOWN  HALL. 

8ib, — Before  the  Leeds  Corporation,  or  other  public 
bodies  proceed  further  with  the  application  of  the  much 
vaunted  system  of  ventilation  introduced  there,  it  is 
desirable  that  a thorough  investigation  of  what  it  professes 
to  do,  and  of  what  it  really  accomplishes,  should  be  made. 
Its  advocates  claim  for  it; — 1.  Simplicity;  2.  Success  in 
the  purification  of  ill-ventilated  rooms  ; 3.  The  absence 
of  draughts. 

As  to  the  first  claim,  *'  Simplicity,”  it  may  be  cheerfully 
conceded;  indeed,  a more  explicit  term  would  not  be  out 
■ of  place.  All  that  is  done  is  to  cut  away  a portion  of  the 
window-sash,  leaving  an  opening  which  acts  with  the 
same  “ aimplicity”  and  directness  as  the  lowering  of  the 
window,  or  the  removal  of  one  of  the  upper  panes  would 
do.  The  action  would  be  in  both  cases  precisely  the 
same.  The  opening  is  subject  to  no  regulation,  but  is  of 
the  same  size  in  all  temperatures,  and  from  whatever 
quarter  the  wind  may  blow. 

3.  The  claim  to  ‘‘Success  in  the  purification  of  ill- 
ventilated  rooms.”  Bcrfect  ventilation  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  removal  of  the  warm  air  at  the  top  of  an 
apartment,  and  the  replacing  it  by  fresh  air  at  the  bottom. 
Now,  this  so-called  ” system”  makes  no  provision  for  the 
removal  of  impure  air,  and,  therefore,  after  its  applica- 
tion all  the  worst  evils  arising  from  the  presence  or  car- 
bonised air  remain. 

3.  The  claim  for  “Absence  of  Draughts."  Having 
explained  above  the  manner  in  which  fresh  air  U admitted 
by  this  plan,  it  will  be  evident  that  as  the  air  is  a fluid, 
and  us  cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm  air,  not  even  the 
philosopher,  whose  grand  discovery  has  been  purchased 
by  our  Corporation,  can  prevent  it  from  falling  first  upon 
the  heads  of  the  occupants  of  any  room  into  which  it  is 
admitted  from  above,  and  then  pleasantly  difi’using  itself 
around  their  feet.  Having  the  pleasure  of  suffering  from 
ehrouic  catarrh  and  sore  throat  as  the  result  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  "eystem,”  I have  a right  to  subscribe 
myself,  Oxx  Who  Kxows. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Tradesmen’s  Home,  Bradford.  — The  chap  i 
attached  to  this  building  has  just  been  furthi  i 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  two  staiued-glau- 
windows  by  Messrs.  Camm,  Bros.,  of  Smet  i 
wick,  near  Birmingham.  The  subject  is  “ Tt' 
Good  Shepherd,”  and  “Behold,  Istandattli. 
door  nnd  knock."  The  figures  are  on  a lig 
ornamental  ground,  surrounded  by  a colounii 
border  and  bands  of  colour. 

The  Priory  Church,  Bournemouth.  — Tl  • 
church  has  been  further  beautified  by  the  adt 
tion  of  a stained-glass  window,  the  gift  of  t 
Brander  family,  whioh  makes  the  sixth  two-lig 
window  that  has  been  placed  in  this  church 
the  same  family.  This  window  will  compli 
the  whole  of  the  north  aisle.  The  subjects  a 
medallion,  and  represent,  on  the  left  hand,  t^ 
Act  of  Charity,  with  the  following  text  beneatj 
in  quatrefoil, — "Inaainuch  as  ye  have  doneu( 
unto  mo  ” ; whilst  the  right-hand  side  repr ' 
Bents  the  Just  Steward,  beneath  which  reads, j 
“ Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant 
In  the  bottom  of  the  window  is  an  insoriptioi 
This  window  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Brandt; 
The  tracery  of  the  window  is  filled  in  wi, 
ornamental  cinquefoils,  containing  the  armsii 
the  family.  The  window  is  the  work  of  MesS’] 
Cox  & Sons,  of  Southampton-street,  Strand.  | 
Lanytree  Church,  North  Devon. — A afaina 
glass  window  has  just  been  completed  and  plad, 
in  this  church,  to  the  memory  of  the  lateRdi 
J.  Guard,  for  thirty-three  years  rector  of  t 
parish.  In  the  centre-ligbt  of  the  window  is  ti 
representation  of  Christ  blossing  Children,  a. 
others,  and  in  the  two  sido-lignts  are  seen  t 
chief  of  the  Apostles  bringing  disciples  to 
blessed  by  Him.  The  window  is  byMr,  W.'J 
Dixon,  of  London. 

St.  Andrew’s,  Derby. — A stained  window  to  tsi 
memory  of  Miss  Emma  Georgina  Clarke,  sis-t 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Erskino  Clarke,  hati  been  dedicatijj 
The  window  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Lavey 
Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London,  its  aubji| 
being  St.  Simeon  and  St.  Anna.  The  cost,  4.^ 
was  defrayed  by  friends  of  the  lady.  y 

Church  Parish  Chrirch,  near  Accrinyton. — 
large  east  window  in  the  chancel  of  this  chutj] 
has  been  recently  filled  with  stained  glass,  ly 
window  is  in  the  decorated  style,  and  is  divirj 
into  five  compartments,  in  each  of  which  ij 
introduced  three  medallion  subjects,  the  cenij 
or  middle  one  being  considerably  larger  t| 
different  in  form  from  the  other  two.  In  eve 
medallion  is  depicted  one  of  the  principal  evs)] 
in  our  Lord’s  life,  reserving  the  most  promimj 
incidents  for  the  large  centre  ones.  The  trac  ji 
' openings  are  treated  in  harmony  with  the  reatj 
the  window,  with  floriated  ornaments  and  borej 
The  window  was  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Gardii 
of  the  St.  Helen’s  Stained  Glass  Works,  alj 
cartoons  by  Mr.  Henry  Civsolain,  of  the  sa: 
town,  and  led  to  the  presentation  of  three  otj 
windows  to  the  same  church.  It  is  a memotj 
window.  i 

Fulford  Church. — The  large  west  wiudowt, 
this  church  has  just  been  filled  with  staii, 
glass  by  Miss  Wilson,  of  Fulford,  to  the  niem: 
of  her  sister.  The  window  is  divided  into  1 
compartment.'?,  in  each  of  which  is  a fig 
representing  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple: 
the  Epiphany,  the  figures  being  SS.  Simeon^ 
Joseph,  and  Anna  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  Unt. 
ueath  the  figures,  in  scrolls,  is  inserted  pan 
the  Song  of  Simeon.  The  window  has  bil 
executed  by  Messrs.  Morris  & Co.,  London,  fiy 
their  own  designs. 

Chichester  Cathedral. — Messrs.  Clayton  &]  i 
have  just  inserted  stained  glass  in  the  « 
window  of  the  Cathedral  Lady  Chapel  a,, 
memorial  of  the  late  Mrs.  Frauce,  it  being  i* 
gift  of  her  husband.  The  subject  portrayer 
“Our  Lord’s  Passion.”  The  window  is  of 
lights,  and  there  are  ten  groups  iatroduo: 
divided  by  the  inscription  taken  from  ■ 
Litany,  " Ob,  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  a'li 
the  sins  of  the  world;  grant  us  Thy  pesj 
The  most  prominent  figure  is  that  of  ourL: 
upon  the  cross  ; other  groups  introduced  relt 
sent  His  agony  at  Getbsemane,  His  arrest,  b 
before  Pilate,  fainting  upon  the  cross,  &o.  i 
Latin  inscription,  setting  forth  the  object) 
which  the  window  is  erected,  runs  alongt: 
bottom. 

St.  Luke's,  Chatham-place,  Hackney.— 
stained  glass  windows  have  been  placed  in 
church,  one  representing  various  scenes  of  i. 
Lord’s  Passion,  and  the  other  our  Lord  asi 
Good  Shepherd  and  the  Light  of  the  V-' 
They  were  both  executed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Consts 
uf  Cambridge. 
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ill  Souls’  Church,  Grosvenor  Park,  Camhenvell. 
(ree  stained  glass  windows  have  been  unveiled 
-iliis  church.  They  were  the  gift  of  a lady,  a 
imbor  of  the  congregation,  in  memory  of  her 
:)  husband.  The  artist  was  ilr.  Constable,  of 
onbridge.  The  subjects  are  “ The  Betrayal,” 
:be  Agony,”  “The  Crucifixion,”  “The 
iombment,”  “The  Last  Supper,”  and  “ The 
lieneion .” 

Vagilt  Church,  North  TUa^es. — A window,  by 
i Constable,  of  Cambridge,  has  been  erected 
this  church,  for  Messrs.  Louis  and  Septimus 
,vell,  in  memory  of  their  father. 


i ARCHITECTURE  AT  UNIVERSITY 
I COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

|HE  following  is  a list  of  the  prizes,  &c., 
lirded  at  University  College  in  Professor 
'ter  Lewis’s  classes  of  architecture  and 
|itmction  ; — 

:iNE  Art. — Ancient  Architecture. — Donaldson 
|)r  medal  and  first  certificate,  C.  R.  Pinke ; 
>nd  certificate,  Harold  A.  Peto. 

Ijediffli'aJ  and  Renaissance. — Prize  in  books  and 
Ij  certificate,  C.  R.  Pinke;  second  certificate, 
y^ld  A.  Peto. 

IjiNSTRUCTiON.— Eii'sf  Term.— Donaldson  silver 
tel  and  first  certificate,  Vyvyan  Trubshawe  j 
Bud  certificate,  C.  R.  Pinke;  third  certificate 
Ml.  Wood. 

Icond  Term.— Prize  in  books  and  first  certifi- 
Vyvyan  Trubshawe;  second  certificate,  C. 
Knko  j third  certificate,  W.  H.  Wood. 


i CROMWELL  FOR  MANCHESTER, 
tho  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  City 
oil,  Mr.  Alderman  Heywood  stated  that  in 
, Mr.  Noble,  the  artist,  had  asked  the  grant 
tho  Corporation  of  a site  in  tho  New  Town 
for  a marble  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
•hich  he  had  received  n commission  from  a 
in  Manchester.  It  had  since  been  found 
a site  for  a colossal  statue,  which  would  be 
factory  to  the  artist,  could  not  be  found  in 
?own.hal!,  and  the  lady  who  had  given  the 
lissioii  had  resolved  that  the  statue  should 
St  in  bronze,  so  that  it  might  be  placed  in 
pen  air,  upon  a site  to  be  assigned  by  the 
cU.  He  moved  that  a sub-committee  should 
jpointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
8 for  selecting  a suitable  site  for  the  statue, 
lated  that  a letter  had  been  received  from 
Noble,  in  which  ho  said  that  the  statue 
I be  completed  in  bronze  in  a mouth.  The 
in  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  Town 
on  being  pressed,  said  the  statue  was 
gift  of  a lady  who  was  very  dear  to  Mr. 
Tuan  Heywood,”  and  added  that  it  was 
;ted  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
|es  that  Mr.  Noble  had  ever  executed  : a 
fcof  the  head  in  tlie  Reform  Club,  London, 
!•  Subject  of  general  admiratiou. 


waa  the  charge  authorised  by  the  schedule  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  plana,  elevations,  and 
sections  when  the  building  is  not  carried  oul,  3 per  cent, 
was  in  this  case  a fair  charge,  as  vrorUing  drawings  had 
been  prepared;  and  he  said  that  plana,  elevations,  and 
sections  lu  tho  schedule  did  not  include  workini: 
drawings.  ® 

His  Lordship,  in  the  course  of  a careful  siimmiDg-up, 
directed  thejury  to  consider  whether  tho  defendant  had 
authorised  the  plaintifl'  to  prepare  plans  for  a building  to 
cost  2,200t.,  and  be  drew  their  attention  to  tho  fact  that 
when  the  account  was  sent  in,  in  1070,  no  objection  was 
made  to  the  charge  of  60/,  for  the  second  set  of  plans  nor 
for  three  years  afterwards.  He  also  asked  them  whether 
25  or  3 per  cent,  was  the  fair  charge. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiJTfor  301.  be- 
yond the  sunt  paid  into  court. 


THE  CONCRETE  MODEL  BUILDINGS  AT 
HASTINGS. 

On  the  statement  of  our  agents,  Messrs.  Newington  & 
Co.,  Lewes,  I informed  you  that  the  above  buildings  were 
erected  with  Selenitic  Cement.  Messrs.  N.  & Co,  have 
since  discovered  that  they  were  in  error,  and  that  the 
Selenitic  Cement  they  supplied  was  for  other  works, 
regret  the  error. 

Tub  MiNiGEE  or  tub  Selenitic  Cekent 
, Company. 

. *•*  trust  the  manager  will  he  more  careful  another 
time  before  he  calls  upon  us  to  insert  a statement. 


THE  PIANOFORTE  NUISANCE. 

SiK,— Perhaps  oug  of  your  correspondents  can  inform 
eifi  have  any  remedy  against  my  next-door  neighbour 
who  renders  my  house  practically  uuinhabitable  by  the  in- 
teaching'*  of  music;  the  nuisance  rendering 
it  necessary  to  close  some  of  the  rooms  entirely  and  in- 
juring tho  nouse  as  to  letting.  In  “Ball  r.  Ray"  (the 
Green  and  Stable  case)  Lord  Justice  Mellish  seemed 
to  think  piano-playing  a justiflable  nuisance.  It  is  of 
serious  consequence  to  householders,  as,  if  it  is  " so  written 
in  the  law,"  any  man  may  take  a house  in  the  middle  of  a 
("terrace”!)  and  very  soon  render  his  neighbours’ 
houses  on  each  side  unbearable,  so  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  sell  on  any  terms.  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  something  of  the  kind  is  notat  the  rootofthe 
nuisance  in  my  own  case— noises  of  the  most  doleful 
kind  being  produced  incessantly.  \V,  H.  P. 

One  of  our  correspoudeiits  was  subject  to  tliis 
-jusical"  nuisance  for  several  years,  and  was  at  last 
compelled  to  buy  the  house  to  get  rid  of  the  tenant,  who 
spite  of  notice  to  quit  held  on  for  nearly  two  years 


MAIDSTONE  LOCAL  BOARD 
SURVEYORSHIP. 

A MEETING  of  the  Maidstone  Local  Board  has 
been  held,  to  appoint  a surveyor,  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Livingstone,  who  has  gained  a similar  posi- 
tion at  a higher  salary  in  London. 

Seven  gentlemen  who  had  been  placed  on  the 
list,  selected  from  the  sixty-two  candidates, 

were  in  attendance,  and  examined.  They  were, 

Messrs.  Aascomb,  and  Bridge  (Maidstone), 
Morgan  (Southampton),  Robson  (Westham), 
Watson  (Crewe),  Willard  (Tunbridge  Wells), 
and  Stovin  (Sheffield)  ; and  finally  Mr.  Ansoomb 
was  appointed. 

The  Board  provided  a luncheon  at  the  Star 
Hotel  for  the  candidates,  and  a couple  of  hours 
were  accordingly  passed  in  a very  pleasant  and 
friendly  way.  Mr,  Livingstone  occupied  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Anscomb  the  vice-chair;  and  the 
health,  both  of  the  outgoing  and  incoming  sur. 
veyors  was  heartily  drunk.  In  the  evening, 
a number  of  Mr.  Livingstone’s  friends  enter- 
tained him  at  the  Bell  Hotel.  Mr.  T.  Wells 
presided. 


afterwarJa. 


' ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

ST.  AUBYN  V,  RANDELL, 
pts  was  au  action  brought  by  an  architect! 
,n3  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  to  recover  his  charges 
|reparing  plans  for  a school  at  Stoke,  near 
flouth. 

m569 a committee  was  formed  at  Stoke  for  the  pur- 
■f  raising  subscriptions  to  build  a school.  The  de- 
Wt  was  chairmHnoftbis  committee.  Sir  Edward  St. 

gave  the  site  forth©  buiJdiog,  and  stipulated  that 
'mew,  the  plaintiff,  should  bo  retained  as  the  archi- 
J »’  behalf  of  the  committee,  instructed 

i.  Aubya  to  prepare  plana  for  the  school,  the  coat 
frpletiug  which  should  not  exceed  1,0001.  Mr.  St. 
nprepaied  a set  of  plans,  but  said  that  the  sum 
I by  tho  eomrailteo  was  quite  inadequate.  These 
I-  fere  submitted  to  the  Couuoil  of  Education  but  re- 
L because  no  accommodation  was  jirovided  for 
y.  No  charge  was  made  for  this  set  of  plans. 

prepared,  and  this  set  was  approved  by 
Munoil  of  Education.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  expressed  an 
w that  the  cost  of  the  building  would  bo  about 
'.and  Mr.  Randell  said  ho  was  sure  that  the  com- 
think  that  too  high.  A tender  was  sent 
,-0  I.,  and  these  plans  wore  abandoned  on  account 
.expense.  The  site  of  the  building  was  then  changed 
|*spot  whore  tho  building  would  not  be  so  conspi- 
[l<  f”?  less  ornament  required.  A 

ft.et  of  plans  was  prepared,  and  a tender  sent  in  for 
li  t .k  “oipniittee  had  previously  expressed  a do- 
piat  ibe  building  should  not  cost  more  than  l,200f 
k ® carried  out,  and  the  scheme  was  . 

ned.  ’The  reason  for  this  did  not  appear.  Mr  St 
claimedM/.,  being  6^f.  for  the  second  set  of  plans 
C - lor  the  last  set,  besides  3 percent,  on  2,OOOf  for 
f-ond  set,  and  3 per  cent,  on  1,2001.  for  the  last  set. 
al  t",®?''  461.  into  court,  being  301.  for  the  last 

101,  for  the  second  set. 

1 a member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Britiab 

<-18,  was  called,  and  said  that  although  2J  percent. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS  ACT. 

D.  S.  OF  HAMMERSMITH  V.  VAN  SENDERS. 

The  defendant,  who  had  erected,  at  253,  Gold  Hawk- 
road,  a wooden  fowls’  house,  of  small  dimensions,  and 
attached  it  to  a party-fence  wall,  was  summoned  before 
Mr.  Ingham,  at  the  Hammersmith  police-court,  for  not 
giving  notice  in  writing.  His  contention  was  that  it  was 
not  a building.  Mr.  Xnightley,  the  district  surveyor, 
contended  that  it  was  “a  building"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  and  in  support  of  that  view  read  over  tho 
exempted  buildings,  amongst  which  such  structures  as 
the  one  in  question  lind  no  place.  He  also  read  Sec.  69, 
which  relates  to  dorgerous  structures,  observing  that  if 
the  structure  in  question  was  in  a ruinous  state,  it  would 
then  bo  recognised  as  a “structure"  ora  “building." 
and  urged  that  if  it  was  in  a dilapidated  state  tho  law 
took  cognizance  of  it;  that  circumstance,  together  with 
tbe  fact  that  it  was  not  specially  exempted,  w as  sufficient 
to  justify  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  tho  Building 
Act.  In  this  view  the  magistrate  concurred  and  decided 
in  favour  of  the  district  surveyor. 


CONSECRATION  OF  A 
JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE,  MIDDLESBROUGH. 

A NEW  Jewish  Synagogue,  which  has  been 
erected  in  Brentnall  - street,  Newport  - road, 
Middlesbrough,  has  been  consecrated  and 
opened  for  Divine  service.  The  new  edifice  is 
a stVucturo  built  of  red  brick,  with  atone 
dressings.  It  stands  on  a site  between 
Brentnall  and  Baxter  streets,  and  is  seated 
“ for  132  male  adults.”  The  building  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lord,  for  the  con- 
tract sum  of  1,650L,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Edward  Tidman,  architect,  Middlesbrough.  In 
the  ceremony  of  consecration,  the  Chief  Rabbi, 
Wardens,  and  others  brought  the  Scrolls  of  the 
Law  to  the  door  of  the  new  Synagogue,  and  the 
Rabbi  exclaimed, — “ Open  unto  me  the  gates  of 
righteousness ; I will  enter  them,  and  praise  tho 
Lord.”  Tbe  door  being  opened,  the  Rabbi  and 
others  entered  in  procession,  with  the  scrolls  in 
their  arms.  The  procession  then  passed  up  the 
Synagogue,  until  it  arrived  at  the  ark  ; thence 
under  a purple  velvet  canopy  and  round  the 
Synagogue  seven  times;  during  each  circuit 
psalms  were  chanted  by  the  reader  and  choris- 
ters ; and  after  the  seventh  circuit  of  the  Syna- 
gogue had  been  made,  the  curtain  io  front  of 
the  ark  was  withdrawn,  the  folding  doors  were 
opened,  and  the  scrolls  deposited.  The  canooy  was 
then  removed  from  the  centre  of  the*Syna- 
gogue,  and  the  afternoon  service  was  proceeded 
with.  In  front  of  the  ark  was  a maroon- 
coloured  velvet  embroidered  curtain. 


MEMORIALS  TO  PUBLIC  MEN. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  statues  of  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  which  it  is  proposed  to 
place  in  the  ornamental  gardens  known  as 
Parliamenfc-squaro,  opposite  Palace-yard,  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  the  full-sized  figure  in 
bronze  of  the  late  Lord  Derby,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Noble,  sculptor,  will  be  hoisted  on  the  pedestal 
erected  for  it.  The  site  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
southern  garden.  The  base  is  of  polished  red 
Aberdeen  granite,  and  the  cornice  of  the  solid 
die  above  is  relieved  by  a chain  of  oak-Icaves 
and  acorns  in  bronze  carried  round  the  four 
aides,  while  similar  leaves  and  acorns  also  run 
round  tho  top  of  the  columns.  On  each  side  of 
the  die  spaces  are  left  which  will  be  filled  in  with 
has  reliefs  in  bronze  depicting  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a Cabinet  Council,  tho  installation  of  Lord 
Derby  as  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  a sceno  typical  of  the  exertions  made  by  the 
distinguished  statesman  in  relieving  distress 
during  the  cotton  famine.  A similar  monument 
is  to  be  erected  in  the  adjoining  garden  to  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  statue  is  in  hand,  and  it  will 
occupy  the  central  position  in  the  ground  facing 
Palace-yard. 

ACCIDENTS. 

Bristol. — The  Foresters’  Hall,  Broadmead,  haa 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Alhambra,  and  been 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  On  Monday  evening 
nothing  was  observed  to  be  wrong  in  any  part 
of  tho  building  when  the  performance  terminated. 
About  half-past  four  on  Tuesday  morning  flames 
and  smoke  were  seen  issuing  from  the  roof  and 
tho  police  and  fire-engines  were  promptly  on  the 
scene.  There  was  a good  supply  of  water,  but 
it  was  found  impossible  to  save  tbe  hall.  As 
usual  with  such  places,  it  burnt  very  fiercely. 
The  roof  was  almost  completely  destroyed.  Tbe 
premises  were  insured  in  the  Royal  and  West  of 
England  offices  in  the  sum  of  6,'OOOJ , and  the 
damage  done  is  estimated  at  about  2,000?. 

A Bridge  destroyed  by  Fire.~A  large  wooden 
bridge  on  the  high  road  between  Doncaster  and 
Sheffield  and  crossing  the  river  Don  near  to 
Denaby  Main,  has  been  entirely  consumed  by 
fire,  the  damage  being  estimated  at  5001.  The 
bridge  separates  the  townships  of  Denaby  and 
Mexbro’,  and  the  loss  will  fall  upon  tbe  two. 
The  fire  is  snppoaed  to  have  originated  from  a 
refuse  heap  which  had  been  burning  for  several 
weeks  past,  within  a few  yards  of  the  bridge. 

Destructive  Fire  in  Oray’s-inn-lane. — Sage's 
Buildings,  comprising  an  extensive  block  of 
premises,  approached  from  Gray’s-inn-laue  by 
an  archway,  and  extending  some  distance  towards 
Leather-lane  in  a backward  direction,  and  lying 
between  Baldwin’s-garden  and  Portpool-lane, 
have  been  ravaged  by  fire.  The  owner  of  tbe 
property,  Mr.  Sage,  provided  steam  power,  and 
more  than  a dozen  trades  were  carried  on  on 
the  premises.  The  newly-ereoted  school  in  con- 
nexion with  St.  Alban’s,  Holborn,  was  attacked 
by  tbe  flames.  The  fire  destroyed  that  portion 
of  the  building  where  it  originated,  and  which 
was  six  stories  in  height,  the  roof  of  tho  school 
being  burnt,  and  other  damage  done. 


The  Cadogan  and  Hans-place  New 
Roads  and  Improvements  Bill  ” has  been 
passed,  and  Royal  assent  given. 
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CHTJHOH.BUILDING  HEWS. 

The  new  churcli  at  Singleton  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  edifice,  which  contains  550  sittings,  has 
been  built  from  designs  by  Jlesars.  Francis,  of 
London,  the  total  cost  being  4,2831.  The  chief 
part  of  this  sum  has  been  the  joint  contribution 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris,  of  Gorringo  Park, 
Mitcham,  who  have  also  erected,  at  their  sole 
cost,  a parsonage  and  mission-room,  on  the  ad- 
joining ground.  The  amount  of  their  gift  is 
between  6,C00Z.  and  7,000f.  The  site  has  been 
in  part  the  gift  of  Emanuel  College. 

Gloucester.  — The  foundation-stone  of  All 
Saints’  Church  has  been  laid.  The  family  of  the 
Eev.  T.  A.  Hedley,  the  first  perpetual  curate  of 
St.  James’s,  offered  a contribution  of  2,5001. 
towards  the  building  of  a new  church  in  the 
district,  one  of  the  stipulations  being  that  the 
chancel  should  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
their  father,  and  that  an  equal  sum  be  raised  to 
complete  the  church.  This  offer  was  readily 
accepted,  and  liberal  donations  were  made. 
About  1,7001.  have  been  raised  by  subscription, 
and  grants  of  9001.  will  be  made  by  the  Church 
Building  Society,  the  Diocesan  Association,  and 
the  Warneford  Trust.  After  some  difficulty  a 
site  was  obtained  in  Lower  Barton-street,  ad. 
joining  the  Midland  Railway,  at  a cost  of  1,0861. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  prepared  plans  for  the  church, 
and  the  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  James 
Clutterbuck  for  4,8601.  The  structure  will  be 
cf  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  It  will  con- 
sist of  a nave,  76  ft.  by  28  ft. ; chancel,  34  ft. 
by  20  ft.;  chancel  aisle,  22  ft.  by  15  ft.;  south 
aisle,  76  ft.  by  15  ft.;  with  vestry  and  south 
porch.  Provision  will  bo  made  by  the  erection 
of  a blank  brick  wall  for  the  addition  of  a north 
aisle  should  that  be  found  necessary  andpossible. 
The  windows  will  be  traceried,  and  the  roof 
timbered.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
540  persons,  with  free  sittings.  Heating  ap- 
paratus will  be  fixed. 

Wookey  Hole,  near  Wells,  Somerset. — The  nave 
of  the  church  here,  together  with  the  lower  por- 
tion  of  the  tower  (which  serves  for  a porch), 
has  just  been  completed.  When  finished,  the 
entire  deaigu  will  comprise  the  tower,  situate 
at  the  south-west  angle,  38  ft.  9 in.  high,  with  a 
spire,  45  ft.  6 in.  high  ; a chancel,  24  ft.  6 in. 
long  by  21  ft.  4 in.  broad  (the  same  width  as  the 
nave);  vestry,  11  ft.  by  8 ft.  6 in.;  and  organ- 
•chamber,  10  ft.  6 in.  by  8 ft.  The  length  of  the 
nave  is  46  ft.  9 in. ; the  height  up  to  the  under- 
side of  the  cornice,  15  ft.  6 in.  The  church  will 
•eventually  accommodate  150  persona.  The 
chancel  arch  has  been  built,  with  a temporary 
W'all  just  beyond.  Tho  walls  are  principally  built 
of  the  rough  local  atone,  the  freestone  used  being 
Doulting.  Coupled  shafts  of  Kilkenny  marble, 
nnpolisbed,  sustain  the  chancel  arch.  E.vterually 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The 
■ceilings  are  of  deal,  stained  in  two  shades,  but 
not  varnished,  and  thus  more  capable  of  future 
coloured  decoration.  The  seats  are  low  open 
benches,  skeleton  framed,  and  are  not  fixed  to 
the  floor,  which  throughout  the  church  is  of 
encaustic  tiles.  The  latter,  around  the  font,  and 
to  the  passages,  are  in  ornamental  patterns  of 
•different  colours,  arranged  by  the  architects. 
Tho  church  is  heated  by  one  of  Porritt’s  under- 
ground stoves.  The  windows  are  glazed  in 
ornamental  quarries  of  cathedral  glass,  variously 
tinted  by  white  glass  intermixed,  the  design  of 
•each  window  being  different.  Tho  total  cost, 
including  boundary  w'alls,  will  probably  amount 
to  upwards  of  1,5001.  Mr.  Diment,  of  Bristol, 
was  the  contractor ; Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  clerk 
•of  works;  and  Messrs.  Benjamin  & Edmund  B. 
Ferrey  were  the  architects. 

Stratford. — Trinity  Church  and  burial-ground 
have  been  consecrated.  Tho  church  is  erected 
upon  an  elevated  site  in  the  village,  not  far  from 
the  old  parish  church  and  the  rectory,  and  con- 
sists  of  nave,  apsidal  chancel,  vestry,  organ- 
chamber,  vestry.porcb,  and  tower  at  the  south- 
west angle,  in  which  is  the  principal  entrance. 
The  style  is  Twelfth  Century,  freely  treated,  and 
the  building  is  faced  externally  with  Mendip 
stone,  rubble-worked,  and  Bath  stone  dressings 
both  externally  and  internally.  The  tower  is 
foot  stages  high,  with  angle  buttresses,  the  third 
stage  liaving  three  piercings,  witli  stone  dressings 
and  label  moulds  for  clock  dials.  The  west  end 
of  the  nave  has  a triplet  window,  with  stone  rear 
arch,  and  the  north  and  south  walls  two-light 
windows.  The  chancel  has  two  single-light  win- 
dows in  each  bay  of  the  apse,  and  stone  doorway 
to  the  vestry  porch.  Tlie  reredos  of  the  chancel  is 
of  Bath  stone,  panelled.  The  roof  of  the 


chancel  is  open-tiraberedand  boarded,  the  whole 
stained  and  varnished.  To  the  feet  of  each 
principal  are  carved  caps  and  bases,  and  polished 
marble  shafts,  and  the  nave  principals  have 
carved  corbels.  The  timbers  of  tho  nave  roof 
are  open,  but  with  moulded  panels,  which  are 
plastered.  The  whole  of  the  Joiners’  work 
(pews,  &c.)  is  wrought  in  oak,  and  polished, 
the  bench  standards  being  cut  and  moulded. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  Broomhall  tiles,  the 
colour  of  which  harmonises  with  that  of  the 
walling.  The  contract  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Falkner,  of  New  Kent-road.  Tho 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  Wigginton,  of  Cornhill,  who 
superintended  the  works.  The  plumbers’  and 
glaziers’  workwasexecutedbyMr.  Robert  Hughes, 
of  Faringdon.  The  peal  of  four  bells  is  from  the 
manufi\ctory  of  Messrs.  Warner  & Sons;  the  clock, 
from  Messrs.  GilletC  & Bland,  of  Croydon  ; and 
the  organ,  from  Mr.  H.  Willis,  of  Camden  Town. 
Mr.  Grundy’s  'patent  apparatus  is  applied  to 
heating  the  churoh. 


^bdIis  Sta'tbtb. 

Horizontal  TTeRs  : a New  Application  of  Geo- 
logical Principles  to  effect  the  Solution  of  the 
Problem  of  Supplying  London  with  Pure  Hater. 
By  J.  Lucas,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  England.  (Stanford,  Charing-cross.  1874.) 
Evidence  is  here  brought  foi'ward  by  Mr. 
Lucas  to  show  that  the  larger  accumulations  of 
permeable  beds  arc  capable  of  yielding  to  sub- 
terranean galleries  quantities  of  water  far 
exceeding  that  which  could  be  drawn  from  their 
surface. 

The  materials  made  use  of  iu  the  paper,  as  the 
author  names  it,  are  arranged  in  chapters  under 
certain  headings,  viz. : — 1.  To  show  need  of  a fresh 
supply  of  drinking-water  to  Loudon.  2.  Sketch 
of  geological  principles  on  which  the  proposition 
contained  in  this  paper  is  based.  3.  The  prin- 
ciplos  applied  to  the  case  of  London  ; account  of 
geological  formations  from  which  supplies  may 
be  drawn.  4.  Account  of  tbe  excellent  quality 
of  their  waters.  5.  Statement  of  the  main  pro- 
position,— how  to  obtain  the  largest  possible 
proportion  of  quantity  of  r-ain  falling  upon  them. 
G.  Position  and  heights  above  sea-level  of  gal- 
lerics.  7.  Calculations  as  to  probable  quantities 
to  bo  collected  by  them.  All  details  fall  under 
one  or  another  of  these  heads.  An  appendix, 
embodying  the  result  of  observations,  has  been 
added  since  tho  writing  of  the  paper. 

VAJllORUM. 

The  Country  says  : — “ The  return  of  owners  of 
land  and  heritages  in  Scotland,  recently  pre- 
sented  to  Parliament,  affords  much  interesting 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  revenue  yielded 
by  its  rod-fishings.  The  amount  derived  from 
these  fishings  varies  considerably  in  different 
counties,  for  whilst  in  Elgin  they  are  valued  at 
5,8481.,  in  Linlithgow  they  produce  only  a rent 
of  101.  Taken  collectively,  the  rod-fishings  of 
Scotland  are  at  the  present  moment  worth 
about  30,0001.  per  annum.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  figures  contributed  by  the  various 
districts:  Abei’dcenshire,  2,5101.;  Argylesbire, 
1,8481. ; luvemess-shire,  3,0121. ; Kincardine- 
shire, 2,4441.;  Perthshire,  2,0101.;  Ro.xburgh- 
abire,  1,159;  Sutherlaiidsbire,  1,8451.;  whilst 
the  angling  in  Elginshire  produces,  as  we 
have  said,  5,8481.  In  a previous  impres- 
sion, we  noticed  a few  of  tho  rentals  de- 
rived from  the  Scotch  shootings.  If  to  these 
are  added  the  sums  directly  received  for  rod- 
fishings,  the  spovtiug  rights  at  present  let  iu 
Scotland  yield  little  less  than  270,0001.  When 
tbe  money  necessarily  spent  by  the  various 
lessees  is  taken  into  the  account,  the  total  value 
of  the  fishings  and  shootings  can  scarcely  be 
estimated  at  less  than  three-quarters  of  a million 
per  annum.” 


Charles  Knight  Memorial.”  — A sub- 
scriber complains  of  slow  progress,  and  says, — 
“ Spasmodic  attempts  are  made  to  bring  it 
before  the  public  by  means  of  advertisements, 
and  this  without  the  concurrence  or  even  know- 
ledge  of  the  committee ; no  committee,  I am 
informed,  having  been  convened  for  upwards  of 
twelve  months.  If  active  measures  are  not 
at  once  adopted,  the  public  will  surely  have  a 
right  to  ask  that  their  money  may  be  returned. 
I think,  sir,  that  a meeting  of  the  committee 
ought  to  be  called  at  once,  so  as  to  ascertain 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  augment  the 
funds  before  the  season  again  breaks  up.” 


glisfellaiwa. 

New  Offices  of  ” Reading  Mercipy.' 
These  offices  iu  the  Market-place,  Reading, 
now  open.  They  present  a striking  contrast  to 
old,  dilapidated  buildings,  where,  for  more  tl 
a century,  the  publication  of  the  Reading  Merc 
has  been  carried  on.  The  front  of  the  publishi 
office  is  built  of  Bath  stone,  with  Forest  of  D 
piers  and  Portland  bases.  The  building,  wl 
is  spacious  and  lofty,  consists  of  basement  i 
three  stories.  The  style  adopted  by  the  archib 
is  fifteenth-century  Gothic,  somewhat  modi 
in  the  lower  portions  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
requirements  of  a newspaper  office.  The  j 
usually  occupied  by  the  cornice  and  fascii 
adorned  with  elaborately -pierced,  moulded, : 
carved  projecting  panel-work,  somewhat 
sembling  balconets  in  the  Renaissance  st 
supported  on  richly-carved  corbels  flanked 
bastions  of  moulded  fan  tracery,  with  grotes 
figure  bosses.  The  various  departments  1: 
been  planned  to  render  it  one  of  tbe  most  o 
plete  of  provincial  newspaper  offices.  On 
first-floor  are  tbe  editor’s  rooms  andotherap 
ments.  Communicating  with  these  premisw 
the  printing-offices,  the  basement  of  whic 
occupied  with  the  machinery.  The  compos 
room  is  a lofty  hall,  70  ft.  in  length,  with  ah 
pitched  roof.  From  the  composing-room  di 
communication  is  obtained  through  the  overa* 
room  [?]  to  the  readers’  and  reporters’  ro; 
The  plans  for  the  buildings  were  prepareo 
Messrs.  W.  & J.  T.  Brown,  and  F.  W.  Alt 
architects ; and  the  contractors  were  Mr.  TV 
roffe,  for  the  printing-offices,  and  Mr.  Bami 
for  the  frontage  and  publishing  office.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Searle,  Wrigb 
Shackel,  Millington,  Grover,  and  Harris, 
re-erect  the  offices  on  the  same  site,  and  o 
on  the  publication  of  a newspaper  at  the  i 
time,  involved  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  natn 

Derby  Central  School  of  Science.-: 

excursion  in  connexion  with  this  school  has: 
made,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Crompton  i 
to  the  Stanton  Ironworks  in  the  ErewashVi 
and  then  subsequently  to  Deepdalo.  At  Sti 
they  were  courteously  received,  and  shown  e 
thing  which  could  interest  them.  Havingvi 
the  mode  of  removing  the  ” slag”  or  dross 
the  moulds  prepared  to  receive  the  iron: 
molten  state,  the  whole  party  were  drawn  i 
inclined  plane  (steam  being  the  motive  pt 
to  the  top  of  the  furnaces.  "Whilst  theri 
party  had  the  oppoi-tunity  of  seeing  the  ini 
appearance  and  capacity  of  the  furnaces,  c 
tho  number  being  in  process  of  repair, 
machinery  by  which  the  blast  is  produce 
atmospheric  compression  was  witnesBS 
motion.  After  a general  tour  of  the  work 
students  were  conducted  to  the  new  premi 
course  of  erection  for  Messrs.  Crompton,  r 
all  the  most  recent  improvements  iu  iron  s 
ing  are  to  bo  utilised.  Hero  the  inateii 
tbe  furnaces  is  to  be  raised  by  a “lift.”  . 
gases  generated  are  to  be  utilised  in  proc 
steam  power;  the  horizontal  flue  by  which 
are  to  be  collected  was  traversed,  and  e 
other  manifold  appliances  in  connexion  wr 
now  works  were  fully  explained.  On  arriv- 
Deepdale,  after  a pleasant  drive,  the  ra 
Dale  Abbey  were  traced  in  extenso,  audi 
assembling  at  the  solitary  arch,  which  : 
chief  remnant  of  the  pile,  Mr.  Richard  . 
read  the  first  part  of  an  iutcresting  paj 
the  subject. 

Departure  of  a Derby  Architect 
Australia. — A farewell  dinner,  reported  , 
local  Advertise^-,  has  been  given  to  Mr.  . 
Brookhouse,  architect,  who  is  about  leave 
native  town  to  seek  his  foi’tune  aud  better  I 
in  Australia.  Mr.  Alderman  Barton  pn 
and  Mr.  Councillor  Harpur  occupied  tht 
chair.  There  were  also  present  Mr.  Cou( 
Roe,  Mr.  Councillor  Dusantoy,  and  abonU 
other  friends  of  Mr.  Brookhouse.  Mr.  E 
in  wishing  him  “ God  speed”  and  a pi 
voyage,  said  he  had  known  Mr.  Brookbousi 
a boy,  and  knew  him  to  be  a young  mam 
ordinary  ability  and  talent,  who,  althou 
had  practised  as  a professional  man  bai 
years,  had  already  made  a name  for  him 
his  native  town,  and  won  the  respect  and  i 
of  all  who  knew  him  either  in  business  or, 
private  capacity.  Mr.  Brookhouse  had  di 
much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  forward  ae 
for  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  the  . 
Mr.  Brookhouse  goes  to  Melbourne  h 
Antiope  from  Liverpool. 
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Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association. — 

0 annual  meeting  of  tliis  association  took  place 
Wednesday  last  week.  A number  of  tbe 
mbers  and  friends  from  Bristol  and  Bath  be. 
ging  to  departments  of  tho  building  trade 
ited  Exeter,  where  they  were  joined  by 
oral  tradesmen  of  that  city.  Having  looked 
the  cathedral  and  admired  its  beauties  and 
ellent  workmanship,  tho  lions  of  the  place 
re  done,  and  afterwards  about  forty  sat 
pn  to  dinner  at  the  Globe  Hotel.  Mr.  J. 
land,  i^resident  of  the  association,  occupied 
, chair,  and  the  vice-chair  was  filled  by  Mr. 
i Coates,  the  treasurer.  In  the  course  of  the 
lir-dinner  speeches,  it  was  remarked  that  cir- 
listances  were  continually  arising  which 
essitated  the  cordial  co-operation  and  united 
on  of  members  of  the  building  trade  gene- 
If,  while  the  want  of  it  tended  to  encourage 
I'arrauted  demands  on  the  part  of  the  opera- 
;S.  With  a desire  of  promoting  more  united 
Ion,  the  members  of  the  association  have 
pg  the  year  reduced  the  entrance  fee  to 
,2s.,  and  tho  subscription  to  not  less  than 
B.  It  was  reported  that  the  funds  of  tho 
icintion  were  in  a very  satisfactory  state.  Mr. 
brose,  Bath,  responded  to  the  health  of  the 
bitors,”  and  also  Mr.  Moss. 

ITevr  Vegetable  Market.— On  Monday, 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 

• several  propositions  relative  to  a new 
table  market  had  been  discussed  and  rejected, 
■following  motion  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Isaacs  was 
jed,  namely  : — “ That  whereas  the  site  of  the 
jsnt  Farringdon  Market  is  of  considerably 

Iter  value  than  that  adjoining  the  Metro- 
an  Meat  Market  extension  j and  whereas  the 
r site  has  the  advantage  of  frontages  in 
streets,  and  the  further  important  advan- 
^ of  contiguity  to  three  principal  lines  of 
oy,  which  would  enable  growers  living  at  a 
• distance  from  the  metropolis  to  supply  the 
on  markets  with  fresh  vegetables  at  prices 
derably  below  the  current  market  values  j 
I'hereas  a new  market  could  bo  erected  on 
lid  latter  site  without  displacing  the  trade 
went  carried  on  in  Farringdon,  this  Court 
opinion  that  in  the  interests  of  tho  traders 
irringdon  Market  and  of  tho  poor  of  this 
)polis,  and  also  financially  of  the  Corpora- 
a new  fruit  and  vegetable  market  should  bo 
3d  on  tho  site  adjoining  tho  new  meat  and 
ry  market  extension  at  Smitbfield.” 

e Purchase  of  Northumberland  House, 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitaif  Board  of 
s last  week,  tho  Works  Committee  recom- 
.ed  that  a cheque  for  the  sum  of  497,0001. 
•awn  in  favour  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
luraberlaud  and  Earl  Percy  for  the  purchase. 

7 of  Northumberland  House  and  adjacent 
rty,  and  a cheque  for  2,1001.  in  favour  of 
lake  of  Northumberland  for  tho  porchasc- 
f of  Nos.  2 and  3,  Nortbumbcrlaud-court, 

I cheque  for  2,5001.  in  favour  of  Mtssrs. 

. Phillips  for  stamp-duty  on  conveyance, 
cheque  for  1,0001.  in  favour  of  the  solici- 
5r  the  duke,  in  full  satisfaction  of  their  costs 
titpenses  in  the  matter;  that  tho  committee 
kthorieed  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
ymay  think  desirable  for  permitting  the 
^ toviewNorthumberladHouso  and  grounds, 

i'  take  all  necessary  stops  for  the  protection 
' property  after  it  has  been  banded  over  to 
oard.  The  committee  have  given  direc- 
tor insuriug  Northumberland  House  against 
'T  a further  period  of  three  months  from  the 
hit.  for  tho  sum  of  5,0001.  On  the  motion 
i Bnntz  the  report  was  adopted. 

^ :ist  Church,  Westminster  Bridge- 

l — Tlie  memorial-stone  of  the  Lincoln 
t of  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge- 
towards  which  the  Americans,  through  the 
ilewman  Hall,  have  contributed  one-half 
*,jt— 2,5001., — is  to  bo  laid  on  the  23rd  pros, 
t.merican  Ambassador  is  to  lay  the  stone, 
'l'3veral  M.P.s  and  other  gentlemen  of  emi- 
''  are  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  Of 
itish  half  of  the  subscriptions,  1,2001.  have 
■ be  raised. — South  London  Chronicle, 

tse  of  Lords  Frescoes.  — Lord  H. 
informed  Mr.  Hankey  in  the  House, 

‘ 3 had  communicated  with  Mr.  Cope,  ll.A., 
fjferenco  to  covering  with  glass  the  eight 
f !s  m the  passage  leading  to  the  House  of 
' and  Mr.  Copo  thought  it  might  be 
• )le.  If  the  pictures  were  retouched  he 
II.  Lennox)  would  give  orders  for  the 
' 0 be  done. 


Opening  of  the  Delaucey  Fever  Hospital, 
Cheltenham. — The  completed  portion  of  the 
Delancey  Fever  Hospital  has  been  formally 
opened.  Tho  institution  is  situated  at  Piiley, 
Leckbampton,  and  the  design  of  the  trustees  is 
to  erect  a complete  institution  for  the  reception 
of  all  kinds  of  infectious  fevers;  but  circum- 
stances led  them  to  proceed  with  the  work  in 
sections.  The  block  just  opened  is  for  the 
reception  of  small-pox  cases.  Tho  architect  is 
Mr.  Middleton,  and  the  contractors  arc  Messrs. 
Chaunon.  The  blocks  will  contain  eight  beds 
for  general  patients,  two  private  rooms,  and 
accommodation  for  convalescents,  making  in  all 
fourteen,  besides  which  a nurse’s  room  and  small 
surgery  are  provided.  It  has  its  own  kitchen  and 
cooking  arrangements.  In  external  appearance 
it  consists  of  a long  block  of  one  story  in  height, 
built  of  red  coral  bricks,  with  black  bands,  and 
dark-brown  tile  roof.  The  window  mnllions  and 
ti-acery  are  of  stone.  In  the  interior  tho  rooms 
aro  partially  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks,  the 
passages  with  glazed  and  plain  bricks  in  pat- 
terns. The  gas-Iighting  is  so  arranged  that  the 
flame  is  enclosed  entirely,  and  the  products  of 
its  combustion  are  carried  away  by  a draught  of 
its  own  creating. 

The  Ragged  School  Shoe-black  (Central) 
Society.— The  new  building  which  has  recently 
been  erected  for  the  committee  of  this  institu- 
tion on  Saffron.hill  has  been  opened.  Mr. 
Martin  Wade,  the  honorary  secretary,  made  an 
interesting  statement  as  to  the  work  accom- 
plished  during  the  twenty-two  years  of  the 
society’s  existence,  and  also  gave  a few  parti- 
culars  relative  to  the  new  building.  Since  1851 
more  than  3,000  boys  have  passed  through  the 
institution,  and  their  earnings  have  amounted  to 
45,6381.  Many  of  these  young  men  aro  in  re- 
spectable situations  in  life,  and  instances  were 
given  showing  that  some  of  them  are  in  receipt 
of  handsome  salaries.  The  institution  is  self- 
supporting,  bub  the  committee  have  been  oblif^ed 
to  appeal  to  their  friends  and  the  public  for 
assistance  to  defray  the  cost  of  tho  new  builclin", 
which  will  bo  about  3,8001.,  of  which  sum  tho 
boys  themselves  have  contributed  out  of  their 
earnings  no  less  than  1,5001.  The  building  is 
plain  and  substantial.  Mr.  M.  C.  W.  Horne  was 
the  architect;  Mr.  H.  B.  Wagner,  tho  builder 
and  contractor,  Victoria  Works,  Buckingham- 
gate. 

Opening  of  a Coroner’s  Court  House. — 
Tho  Coroner’s  Court-house,  St.  Mary’s  Chapel 
of  Ease,  Holloway-road,  already  mentioned 
by  us,  has  been  opened  for  use.  This 
Coroner’s  Court-house  and  new  Mortuary  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  London,  and  has  been 
erected  by  the  Vestry  of  Islington,  under 
tho  supervision  of  their  Sauitary  Committee, 
in  a portion  of  the  burial-ground  attached  to 
the  Chapel-of-Ease.  The  building  consists  of 
a coroner’s  court-room  properly  fitted  up; 
adjoining  tho  court-room  a waiting-room  for  I 
witnesses  and  others,  fitted  with  lavatory,  &c.  • 
while  at  either  end  of  the  building  a mortuary  is 
arranged  with  every  sanitary  improvement, — 
one  fitted  with  dissecting-tables,  sinks  for 
washing,  and  everything  necessary  for  post- 
mortem examinations,  the  other  for  tho  reception 
from  private  houses  of  the  bodies  of  persons 
dying  from  contagious  diseases.  Tho  buildiuo- 
has  been  erected  at  tho  cost  of  about  6401. 

Ancient  Human  and  otlier  Remains. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  by 
workmen  at  Cividale,  near  Goerz.  While  digging- 
in  tho  Piazza  di  Paolo  Diacono  the  men  came 
upon  a stone  slab,  concealing  an  ancient  tomb. 
Within  this  lay  the  few  bones  spared  by  time  of 
a warrior,  enveloped  in  a rich  gold  embroidered 
vesture,  and  surrounded  with  magnificent 
armour  and  insignia  of  high  office.  The  tomb 
contained  among  other  things  several  crosses, 
one  of  precions  stones,  and  a small  flask  of  clear 
water.  From  the  inscription,  deciphered  with 
some  difficulty,  it  appears  that  the  bones  and 
armour  aro  those  of  no  other  than  Gisulph, 
Duko  of  the  Longobards,  wlio  was  killed  in 
battle  in  the  year  611. 

Photographs  on  Tombstones.- In  Shrews- 
bury a practice  baa  grown  up  of  affixing  to  the 
tombstones  in  the  cemetery  the  photographic 
carte-de-visite  of  the  person  buried  beneath.  The 
exhibition  naturally  attracts  the  curious,  who 
walk  over  the  grass  to  the  detriment  of  the 
property  of  the  Burial  Board,  who,  “ by  allowing 
the  grass  to  grow  long,  and  then  cutting  it,” 
realise  from  201.  to  301.  a year,  and  consequently 
view  with  the  gravest  displeasure  this  new 
manifestation  of  mourning. 


Oxford  Architectural  Society. — An  ex- 
cursion was  recently  made  by  the  Oxford  Archi- 
tectural and  Historical  Society  to  East  Hag- 
bourne,  a distance  of  a mile  and  a half  from 
Didcob  Station,  where  a timber  house  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
James  Parker.  Tho  church  was  visited,  and 
Mr.  Parker  described  at  length  its  peculiarities. 
The  party  afterwards  went  to  Blowbnry  Camp, 
the  most  extensive  of  the  British  fortresses  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  thence  on  to  Moulsford. 
Some  made  across  tho  fields  from  the  site  of  the 
Camp  to  Lowbury,  accompanied  by  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Hooper  and  Mr.  Parker,  who  pointed  ont  the 
probable  site  of  the  battle  ofiEscesdun.  The 
third  and  last  excursion  of  this  society  for  the 
present  term  was  devoted  to  visiting  Dorchester 
and  Ewelme. 

Annual  Excursion  of  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society.— A visit  to  Kirby- 
moorside,  Kirkdale,  Lastingham,  and  Appleton, 
has  been  made  by  the  members  of  the  York 
Architectural  Society,  who  thus  spent  an  agree- 
able day  in  Byedale,  North  Yorkshire.  To  the 
number  of  nearly  twenty  (a  few  ladies  included) 
the  party  went  by  the  York  railway  in  a special 
saloon  carriage  attached  to  the  ordinary  train, 
for  Kii'bymoorside.  The  journey  throughout 
was  a thoroughly  enjoyable  one.  The  programme 
for  the  day’s  excursion  included  Kirkdale,  with 
the  Saxon  sundial,  and  the  quarry,  showing  the 
entrance  to  tho  famous  caves  iu  which  numerous 
bones, — of  various  species  of  animals, — have 
been  discovered;  Lastingham  Church,  with  its 
crypt  and  altar-piece;  and  the  church  of  Apple- 
ton-le-Moor. 

The  Channel  Passage  as  a Ford. — A. 
correspondent,  signing  “ Henry  D.  Muirhead,” 
writes  us,  believing  that  he  has  solved  this 
problem.  His  idea  is  to  have  a bridge  on 
wheels,  150  ft.  in  diameter,  and  supporting  a 
platform  500  ft.  long,  and  capable  of  being 
raised  or  lowered  some  200  ft.,  to  suit  tho 
varying  depths  of  the  British  Channel.  This 
apparatus  he  proposes  to  tow  or  run  across 
by  means  of  wire-ropes— cables,  we  should  have 
said, — worked  by  stationary  engines  on  either 
side.  On  the  'platform  might  be  rails  on  which 
trains  of  railway  carriages  could  be  carried. 
This  idea  is  not  new,  and  we  need  scarcely  say 
that  we  do  not  agree  with  the  projector  that  the 
problem  is  thus  to  be  solved. 

Discoveries  at  Durliaju  Cathedral.— 
Excavations  have  been  commenced  at  Dnrham 
Cathedral.  They  have  been  limited  to  the  site 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  chapter-house, 
which  is  no\v  being  cleared  out,  in  order  to  show 
the  original  foundations.  Under  the  flooring  of 
the  old  ebapter-house  many  of  the  early  bishops 
of  Durham  were  buried.  Some  of  the  slab- 
covers  of  the  vaults  of  the  early  occupants  of 
the  Episcopal  see  have  been  found  apparently 
undisturbed.  These,  and  others  which  may  bo 
found  iu  like  condition,  will  be  repaired,  and  the 
whole  area  kept  open.  A portion  of  the  apsidal 
termination  has  been  met  with.  The  old  chapter- 
house  was  demolished  by  tho  cathedral  restorers 
about  the  year  1780. 

The  Munich  Galley. — -A  collection  of  pic- 
tures, varied  in  style  as  in  subject,  but  chiefly  of 
German  origin,  is  now  on  view  at  the  Munich 
Gallery,  iu  Great  Marlborough-street.  The  most 
noteworthy  works  are  two  cartoons  of  great  size 
by  Kaulbach,  the  one  representing  an  incident 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  other  illustrating 
an  event  of  a far  pleasanter  and  more  imposing 
character, — the  opening  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment iu  Edinburgh  by  King  James  II.,  A.D.  1532. 
Professor  Conrader’s  picture,  entitled  “ The  Last 
Moments  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,” 
apart  from  its  artistic  merit,  which  is  not  incon- 
siderable, possesses  great  historic  interest.  A 
work  by  Caid  Piloty  has  been  added  recently. 

“Hospital  Saturday.”  — We  are  asked  to 
assist  iu  this  movement,  having  for  its  object,  it 
is  stated,  tho  collection  of  subscriptions  from  the 
working  classes  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  of  the  metropolis.  We  do  not 
sympathise  with  it.  Why  should  any  attempt 
be  made  to  separate  the  almsgiving  of  working 
men  from  those  of  other  classes  ? It  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  institute  what  is  known  as 
Hospital  Sunday,  and  it  seems  to  us  something 
like  an  impertinence  to  suppose  that  working 
men  who  are  disposed  to  give  their  aid  will  not 
do  so  unless  a separate  day  be  set  apart  for 
them.  Tho  desire  which  some  people  have  to 
thrust  themselves  before  the  public  leads  to 
many  unmse  acts. 
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Lassington  Chnrcli.— Since  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  restoration  of  this  oharch  remains 
of  ancient  (probably  thirteenth-century)  paint- 
ino-  on  the  east  -wall  of  the  chancel  have  been 
discovered,  and  brought  to  light  from  beneath 
several  subsequent  coatsof  colour.  The  architects, 
Messrs.  Medland  & Son,  have  traced  a complete 
architectural  design  of  two  arcades,  but  no 
figures.  The  lower  arcade  consists  of  six  bays, 
three  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  with  red 
columns  and  cusped  arches,  the  spandrels  being 
filled  with  floriated  ornament.  Above  the 
arcades  are  remains  of  a running  decoration, 
•with  chevron  ornament  on  either  side,  forming  a 
gable  over  the  whole. 

The  Electric  Light  on  the  Westininster 
Clock  Tower.— In  reply  to  Mr.  Torrens  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  H.  Lennox  stated  that 
since  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  many  hon. 
members  had  expressed  to  him  a wish  that  the 
light  should  be  made  permanent,  whilst  none  had 
expressed  a contrary  opinion  ; and  that  being  so, 
he  would  during  the  recess  endeavour  to  see 
what  were  the  best  means  to  he  adopted. 


For  the  erection  of  coach-honse  and  stabling,  at  Hamp- 
ton Lodge,  Stonebridge  Park.  Mr.  'VVm.  Bradbear, 
architect: — _ ^ 

Prebble  & Morley  £199  0 0 

Steel  1S3  0 0 


For  finishing  a pair  of  villa  residences,  at  Wallingtoi 
Surrev  Mr.  VVm.  Bradbear,  architect : — 

Xrowley  £1,4S9  0 0 

Steel  1,252  0 0 

Prebble  & Morley  1,040  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Upper  St.  James-street,  Brighton.  Mr. 
Gilbert  E.  Blount,  architect;— 

Bruton  £2,200  0 0 

Lockyer 2,102  0 0 

Cheesman  2,000  0 0 

Wricht  & GoodchDd  1,995  0 0 

Bolting  1.891  0 0 

Batching  4 Webber*  1,891  0 0 

* Won  by  drawing  iota. 


For  the  erection  of  a shop  and  warolwuse,  ITos.  185  and 
186.  Tottenham-court-road,  for  Mr.  G.  F.  George.  Messrs. 
J.  Tarring  & Sons,  architects 

Kelly,  Brothers  £2,683  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw  2,642  0 0 

Wild  2,610  0 0 

Cooke  & Green  2,589  0 0 

Shurmur 2,572  0 0 

Roberts  2,538  0 0 

Doden 2,390  0 0 

Brindle  2,318  0 0 


For  alterations  at  No.  35,  Norfolk-strcet,  for  Mr.B 
liday.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect 


Newman  & Mann  £t05 

Carpenter  275 


0 0 


For  rebuildiog  the  Peacock  public-house,  Maiden.ltl 
Coveat-garden.  Mr.  Ch»s.  Fowler,  architect.  Quantii' 
by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrovo 

Conder  .? £1,699  0 0 ' 

Longmire  4 Burge 1,313  0 0 

1,285  ■'  ^ ' 


Wal!"” 


Crabb 


1,178  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Strewan-mews,  King’s-road,  Chelsaa,*! 
Messrs.  Cribb  & Williams.  Mr.  F.  N.  Kemp,  archit 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Styles: — 

Begwood  £721  0 

Steavens  6*9  0 

Godbolt 675  0 

Dredge  609  10 


TENDEES 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Dolphin  Tavern, 
Coleman.strect,  City.  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied:— 

Toung  £,31  0 0 

Bowles  (accepted)  696  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  cottages  at  Grosvenor- 
tise,  Walthamstow,  for  Mr.  1).  Roberts.  Mr.  F.  n. 
Searle,  architect : — 

Reid  £"13  0 0 

Eist  & Brown  496  0 0 

Tubby  (accepted)  495  0 0 

Muggleton  421  15  4 


For  alterations  at  the  Westmoreland  Arms,  George- 
street,  Manchester-square,  for  Messrs.  Combe  & Co. 
Mr.  H.  K.  Cotton,  architect.  Quantities  not  provided  :— 

Hyde  £1,960  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  1,910  0 0 

Foiley  1,916  0 0 

Buuu  1,725  0 0 

M'Lachlan 1.S4')  0 0 

Williams  4 Son  1,477  0 0 

Toms  1,370  0 0 


For  proposed  master's  house,  and  other  works,  at 
Paul's  Schools,  Bethnal-green.  Mr.  Thomas  Poo 

architect; — «,.» 

Parsons,  Brothers  £oo9  10 

BuHivant  657  0 

Hopton  523  0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  23,  Bedford-sqi 
Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  architect : — 

Blake  4 Eamplen  £394  0 0 

Willaoa  ■4-17  5 6 

•Woods  397  7 9 

Richards  (accepted)  385  0 0 


For  repairs  to  No.  13,  Abbey-road.  Mr.  Lewis  Soloi 
architect: — .. 

Colley  £315  0 

Clark  309  2 

Cohen  235  0 

Woods  (accepted)  216  0 


For  the  erection  of  a bouse  in  the  Bedford-hill-road, 
Balham.  Mr.  Thos.  Clarke,  architect : — ' 

Taylor  4 Parsons  £2,718  0 0 

Holden  & Son  1,950  0 0 

Gooding  1,760  0 0 

Mills  1,495  0 0 


For  an  addition  to  Tenby  House,  Ramsgate,  for  Mr.  J. 
Venten.  Proprietor  to  find  all  bricks.  Mr.  John  K. 
Collett,  architect 

Lavender  (accepted) £212  10  0 


For  new  laboratory,  and  alterations  to  anatomical  de- 
partment, King’s  College,  London.  Messrs.  Wigg  & 
Oliver,  architects  : — 

Robinson  £3,087  0 0 

M'Laclan  2,797  0 0 

Holland  4 Haunen 2,678  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw  2,653  0 0 

Ennor  2,639  0 0 


For  new  ofBces,  Stanley  Works,  Chelsea,  for  Messrs. 
A.  Rausome  4 Co,  :— 


For  works,  Amhurst-road,  Hackney,  for  Mr.  M.  Rose. 
Mr.  T,  K.  Green,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr. 
Poland ; — 

Barker  £2,885  0 0 

Sharpiogton  & Cole  2,833  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  2,486  0 0 

Simpson  4 Baker  2,463  0 0 

^rivener  & White  2,379  0 0 

Salmon  2,262  0 0 


For  gardener's  house,  vineries,  Sc.,  at  Castlebar,  Ealing, 
for  Mr.  F.  F.  Kelly.  Mr.  C.  N.  Beasley,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Mwllett:- 

Silver  S Sons  £l,f83  0 0 

Nightingale  1,081  0 0 

Bays  & Ramage  1,039  0 0 

Nye  997  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 991  0 0 

Adamson  4 Sons 958  0 0 


For  sundry  works.  No.  14,  King  William-street,  City, 
for  the  Lancashire  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps, 
architect.  Quantities  not  prepared  :— 

Newman  & Mann  £1,476  0 0 

Luggs  1,076  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a malt-kiln  and  raalt-store,  at 
lane  Mal'ings,  Wandsworth,  for  Mr.  W.  E.  Bullock. 
G.  Scamell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mi 
Curlis&Son:—  ^ 

Wigmore  £l,4n6  0 

Sbarpington  1,197  0 

Cole  & Green  1,184  0 

Nightingale  1,183  0 

Wagner  1,136  0 

Grimwood 1,067  0 


Hill,  Higgs,  4 Hill.. 

Jackson  & Shaw  

Clark  4 Brnccy  

Nixon  

Gammon  4 Sons  

Trollope  4 Sons  

Adamson  4 Sons 


2,619 

2,614 

2,581 

2,427 


For  entrance-lodge,  at  the  Hospital  for  Consumptii 
Brompton 


Wilson  

Stevenson 

Bull  

Jackson  4 Shaw.. 

Wilks 

Oliver  4 Sons  


Stone.  Portland  Stone. 

2.270  £2.375 

2,061  2,221 

2,006  2,116 

1,907  2.037 

1,869  1,99L 

1,850  1,900 


For  additions  to  the  administrative  department  of  the 
St.  Pancras  baths  and  washhouses.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Bridg- 
man, architect: — 

AVillsons,  Brothers  (accepted). 


For  additions  and  alterations  at  Downing  College. 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Strudwick : — 

Holland  & Hunnen  £21,669  0 0 

Peto,  Brothers  21,390  0 0 

Downs  20,973  0 0 

Trollope  4 Sons 2o,483  0 0 

Booth  19,870  0 0 

Perry....... 19,165  0 0 


For  alterations  to  8t.  Laurence's  Church,  New  Brent- 
ford, Middlesex.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Wall  & Hook  £3,500  0 0 

Jerrard  2,400  0 0 

Gibson,  Brothers  2,3''0  0 0 

Doog,  Brothers  2,'2'45  0 0 

Avis  & Co 2,210  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 2,197  0 0 

Bruusden  2,175  0 0 

Goddard 2,150  0 0 

Nye  4 Son  (accepted)  2,028  0 0 


TO  COUEESPONDENTS, 

Erraium.— In  our  report  of  Mr.  Beresford  H| 
soeech  at  the  Architects’  dinner,  he  is  stated  to  havs 
that  he  had  heard  from  a “ Vice-Chancellor,”  that 
a man  of  peace-at-any-price  was  to  be  a “power,  i 
last  word  should  have  been  “ coward.” 

J.  N.  (we  do  not  know  of  any  otlier  lUt  than  the  one  gl 
E.  L.  V.  (it  has  heeo  ptoi»sed  eeveral  tiraea.  A pMinphlet 
subject  was  mentioned  In  oui  columae  a few  months  ago).— B 
(should  send  an)ouDls).-8.  P.  D.  (please  let  ue  eee  the  pbotogw 
H.  D.  Id,— It.  W.-H.  W.-H.  A B.-F.  F.— U.  U,-S.  H.-(l 
B.  W.— U.  P,— E.  A.  H-— T.  E.  K.— J.  J.  L.— C.  H.  P.— V-l 
Dr.  R.-8.  8.— H-  L.— 9.  A.  & Co.— C.  T.-I.  B.  W.-.; 
W.  H.  P.— L.  S.— H.  J-  * Son.  J 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  booke  and  4 
addressee.  j 

All  etstemenUof  facts.  listi  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  accOBij 
by  the  name  and  addresa  of  the  eonder,  not  necenaw 
publication.  J 

Note.— The  reeponeibility  of  signed  articles,  and  paper* 
public  meetings,  rests, 


with  the  authors, 


For  new  seboo’s,  Orchard-street,  Hackney,  for  the 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  E.  Robson,  architect : — 

Fox  £9,350  0 0 

Sewell  4 Son 8,116  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White  8,048  0 0 

Wicks  ....  7,990  0 0 

Tarrant  

Ennor 

Newman  4 Mann  

ShelReld . 7.784 

Pritchard  7,757 

Perry  4 Co 7,650 


0 0 


For  erecting  villa  residence,  with  coach-house  and 
Btables,  at  Barnes,  for  Mr.  J.  R.  V\edgwood.  Mr.  J. 
Palmer,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Barnett  :— 

Stimpson  ,..£2,-480  0 0 

Chamberlain,  Brothers 2,399  0 0 

Thorn  2,375  0 0 

Adamson  2 289  0 0 

Boyce  2,354  0 0 

Trevena  2,2‘33  0 0 

Hunt  2,125  0 0 


For  chancel,  4c.,  to  Trinity  Church,  Hampstead.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Legg,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs, 
Afding  4 Bond  : — 

Nightingale  £4,155  0 0 

Foster 4,102  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann  4,080  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  4 Hill 4,015  0 0 

Manley  4 Rogers  3,975  0 0 


For  new  studio,  Cadogan-gardens,  for  Mr.  P.  Moscheles. 
[r.  H.  Petit,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  G.  Lans- 
down  4 Pollard 

Stephenson  £1,590  0 0 

Bird  ....  1.581  0 0 

Adamson  4 Sons 1,493  0 0 

Mills  4 Sons 1,490  0 0 

Stimpson  4 Co 1,440  0 0 

CuUum  1,396  0 0 


OHAEGES  FOE  AEVERTISEMBNhI 


Situation*  1 1 
Wanted,  1 

Six  line*  (about  flfty  words)  or  under  ..  I*.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  tea  word*)..  0*.  od.  i 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

■'  THE  BUILDER  " 1*  *npp1ied.  direct  from  the  OfflM,  to  r 
In  any  port  of  the  United  Kinsdom  at  the  rate  of  19*.  P« 
Pai/a6le  inAdvancc. 

Halfpenny  etaoip*  accepted  foramo 
•hould  bo  remitted  by  Ifuuey  Ordt 
Klng-atreet,  Clovaiit-gardon, 


under  5*.  Anylarji 
,-ayable  at  the  PoMK 
DOLOLAB  FOUBDBmi. 


— r-i 


A-dvertisementsca/nnot  iereceivedfor  tAscir 
weslds  issue  later  than  TIIHSS  0 clOCk') 
071  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for 
MONiALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Ad/oi' 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Ci 
ONLY  sh/suld  be  sent. 


T.  TRELOAR  & SONS, 


GOOD 


SUPERIOR 


GOCOA-NUT 


Manufacturers  and  Warehousemen, 


■ For  alterations  and  alterations  to  Woodthorpe,  Willes- 
ien.  Mr.  Wm.  Bradbear,  architect : — 

Knight  £275  0 0 

Prebble  4 Morley  273  10  0 

Steel  268  16  0 


MATTING  gg^  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


MATS. 


FLOOl 

CLOT! 

KAMPTULli 

cob: 

cabpe: 
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The  Trades  connected  tviih 
Building,  and  the  Num~ 
hers  Employed  Therein. 

N a former  article  we 
showed  in  detail  the 
number  of  persons  in 
England  and  Wales  who 
are  occupied  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  strictly  so 
called,  and  wo  intimated 
that  on  another  occasion 
we  should  review  the 
various  occupations  which, 
though  not  strictly  in- 
eluded  under  the  building 
trades,  are,  nevertheless, 
more  or  less  connected 
with  them. 

In  proceeding  now  to 
redeem  our  promise,  we 
may  first  mention  the 
exceptional  case  of  the 
thatchera,  whom  the 
Census  authorities  place, 
not  amongst  the  occupa- 
tions  connected  with 
building,  but  amongst 
those  engaged  in  the  hay 
and  straw  trades.  Part 
of  this  class, — thosewhose 
ncipal  occupation  is  with  the  covering  of 
ks  of  hay  and  straw, — belong  to  the  agri- 
tural  interest.  The  remainder, — those  princi- 
ly  engaged  in  the  thatching  of  cottages, 
ns,  and  outbniltlings, — belong  as  strictly  to 
building  trades  as  slaters  and  tilers.  It  has, 
vevor,  been  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one 
of  thatchers  from  the  other.  Their  total 
nbei'S  in  1S61  were  5,355,  while  in  1871  they 
re  reduced  to  4,148.  This  decrease  of  more 
20  per  cent,  in  ten  years  is  no  doubt  due  iu 
eirge  measure  to  the  increasing  substitution  of 
ute  and  tiles  in  place  of  straw  for  the  roofing 
loottages  and  farm  buildings. 

ISjiother  occupation,  not  included  by  the 
loial  writers,  in  the  building  trades,  but  which 
jpeyond  doubt  very  intimately  connected  with 
iim,  is  that  of  civil  engineering.  In  1861,  the 
tfil  eugineors  of  England  and  Wales  wore 
i 29  in  number.  In  1871  they  had  increased 
115,231.  There  was  not  one  female  amongst 
p number.  The  increase  in  this  profession 
Wi  "been  nearly.  60  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years. . 
‘f'is  enormous  addition  (1,905  persons)  in  so 
I irt  a period,  is  not  surprising  when  we 
liuember  the  gigantic  eugineering  works  which 
ere  been  carried  out  in  that  time ; but  there 
'ms  every  likelihood,  unless  a considerable 
centage  of  the  younger  members  should  in 
! ure  find  a career  in  the  colonies  and  the  less 
<feloped  countries  beyond  the  seas,  that  the 
iiks  of  the  profession  will  before  long  become 
"Ororowded  in  this  country. 

now  come  to  several  distinct  classes  of 
ides  the  object  of  which  is  either  mainly  or 
rtly  to  supply  the  builder  with  his  materials. 

■ id,  first,  WG  will  take  those  who  deal  with 
iher.  The  timber  merchants  and  wood  dealers 
mbered  10,055  in  1861,  and  12,859  in  1871,— 
increase  of  2,804  persons,  or  more  than 
per  cent,  in  the  ten  years.  Of  these  numbers 
> were  women  in  1861  and  840  in  1871.  Tb© 
^'yers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  diminished 
numhor.  There  were  31,647  of  them  in  1861 
! of  them  women),  and  only  27,965  in  1871 


f(16  of  them  women).  This  decrease  of  3,682 
persons,  occupied  in  sawing,  is  doubtless  to  be 
attributed  to  the  more  general  introduction  of 
steam-power  in  this  occupation  in  recent  years. 
The  wood-turners,  again,  decreased  from  7,681 
in  1861  (56  being  women)  to  7,350  in  1871  (141 
of  whom  were  women),  and  this  reduction  may 
be  set  down  to  the  same  cause  as  in  the  previous 
instance.  The  lath  fence  and  hurdle  makers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  increased  in  number  from 
2,749  in  1861,  to  3,023  in  1871.  Altogether 
these  workers  and  dealers  in  timber  numbered 
rather  more  than  52,000  in  1861,  and  very  nearly 
as  many  in  1871. 

The  next  class  of  occupations  partly  or  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  supplying  the  builder  with 
his  materials  are  those  which  deal  with  stone, 
clay,  lime,  and  other  minerals.  The  number  of 
stone  quarriers  rose  from  22,138  in  1861  (65  of 
them  women)  to  25,681  (none  of  them  women) 
in  1871, — an  increase  of  more  than  3,500  in  the 
ten  years.  The  number  of  quarry-owners 
returned  in  1861  was  111,  and  only  38  in 
1871, — numbers  which  are  probably  very  im- 
perfect,  as  many  owners  of  quarries  are  not 
returned  as  such,  having  other  occupations  of 
greater  importance.  The  stone  merchants  and 
agents,  together  with  stone  dressers  and  cutters, 
increased  from  4,712  in  1861  (33  being  women) 
to  6,072  (23  being  women)  in  1871.  This  in. 
crease  of  more  than  25  per  cent,  in  the  stone- 
cutters, and  that  amongst  the  quarriers  of  16  per 
cent.,  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  of  a considerable 
increase  in  the  use  of  stone  in  building  and 
paving  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  slate 
quarriers  increased  from  9,360  in  1861  to  9,814 
in  1871, — a very  moderate  addition  in  tho  ton 
years.  The  slate  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  advanced  in  number 
from  401  in  1861  to  1,185  in  1871.  There  has 
been  a total  increase  in  the  workers  and  dealers 
of  this  class  of  about  6,000, — from  36,722  to 
42,790, — in  the  ten  years. 

In  1861  there  were  59  persons,  in  1871  only 
29  persons,  returned  as  clay  merchants.  The 
number  of  olay  labourers  in  the  former  year  was 
2,812  (247  of  them  women)  j in  the  latter  year 
they  had  decreased  to  2,523,  of  whom  133 
only  were  women.  The  brickmakers  likewise 
decreased  from  39,620  in  1861  (1,852  of  them 
females)  to  38,779  in  1871,  of  whom  2,530  were 
women.  There  has  thus  been  a total  decrease 
in  tho  class  of  clay  labourers  and  merchants, 
and  brickmakers,  of  1,161  in  the  ten  years.  In 
that  period,  however,  the  number  of  bricks 
manufactured  has  enormously  increased.  Tho 
two  facts  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
extensive  adoption  of  briokmaking  machines  in 
recent  years.  It  will  not  escape  notice  that 
there  has  been  a not  inconsiderable  increase  in 
the  number  of  female  brickmakers  since  1861. 

Limestone  quarriers,  lime  burners  and  dealers, 
have  diminished  in  number  from  6,006  (98  of 
them  women)  in  1861  to  5,281  (87  of  them 
women)  in  1871.  Plaster  and  cement  dealers, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  increased  from  1,083  at 
the  former  date  to  2,053  at  the  latter;  the 
women  in  the  trade  numbering  respectively  14 
and  12.  Chalk  workers  and  dealers  have  also 
increased  from  392  to  435  in  the  ten  years. 
Sand  and  gravel  dealers  have  likewise  increased 
from  158  to  553  in  the  same  period.  In  this 
class  of  building  materials,  the  numbers  em- 
ployed have  increased  from  7,639  to  8,322  in  the 
ten  years. 

Railway  contractors  have  diminished  in 
number  from  549  in  1861  to  251  in  1871.  In 
the  same  period  navvies  or  excavators,  plate- 
layers,  and  railway  labourers  have  increased 
from  43,012  to  45,070.  Passing  from  the  iron 
roads  to  the  common  highways,  we  find  that 
road  contractors,  inspectors,  and  surveyors  have 
gone  up  from  1,022  at  the  earlier  date  to  1,447 
at  the  latter.  Labourers,  who  returned  them- 
selves as  working  on  roads,  on  the  other  hand, 


deoreased  from  9,502  to  8,302  j but  as  a vast 
number  of  labourers  did  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  the  special  branch  of  labour  they 
followed,  little  value  can  be  attached  to  this 
apparent  decrease.  Scavengers,  and  dust, 
collectors  and  sifters  numbered  1,769  in  1861, 
aud  2,245  in  1871.  There  were  77  women  in 
1861  and  71  in  1871  among  tho  dust- 
sifters.  There  were  333  men  in  1861,  and  373 
in  1871,  employed  in  connexion  with  the  sewers 
and  drains  of  towns.  Connected  with  tho 
drainage  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes, 
there  were  1,761  men  in  1861  and  1,255  in  1871, 
The  waterworks  service  employed  1,507  persona 
at  the  earlier  date,  and  2,555  at  the  latter.  The 
well-sinkei-s  number  523  in  1861  and  596  in 
1871.  Locksmiths  and  bellhangers  increased 
from  5,528  to  7,326,  and  gasfitters  andgasfitting 
manufacturers,  from  6,122  to  9,317  between  the 
two  dates.  In  tho  miscellaneous  occupations 
just  given  the  aggregate  numbers  of  persons 
employed  have  risen  from  71,628  to  78,737  iu  the 
ten  years. 

Finally,  we  have  another  miscellaneous  list  of 
occupations  which  are  all  more  or  less  engaged 
in  supplying  builders  with  their  materials  or 
tools,  or  otherwise  employed  in  producing  articles 
required  in  the  fitting- up,  finishing,  or  furnishing 
of  houses.  What  they  are,  and  what  changes 
they  have  undergone  between  1861  aud  1871,  we 
will  now  tell  in  the  briefest  possible  manner. 

Nailmakers  have  decreased  in  number  from 
26,130  (10,761  of  whom  were  women),  to  23,231 
(of  whom  10,864  were  women)  ; screw-cutters, 
from  2,683  to  2,119  (tho  women  having  decreased 
from  1,546  to  1,479)  5 and  binge-makers,  from 
772  to  713.  Ironmongers  and  hardwaremen  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  gone  up  from  10,780  to  17,363  ; 
tool-makers,  from  6,310  to  7,627  j and  cutlers, 
from  5,912  to  17,903.  Saw-makers,  from  1,960, 
have  decreased  to  1,953;  and  glaziers’  diamond, 
makers,  from  12  to  6.  Altogether,  there  has 
been  an  aggregate  increase  iu  this  misoellaiieous 
class  from  54,559  in  1861,  to  70,925  in  1871. 

Taking  tho  whole  of  these  subsidiary  classes 
together,  wo  find  that  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  them  was  not  quite  275,000  in  1861, 
and  that  they  had  increased  to  upwards  of  300,000 
in  1871,  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  that  iu 
some  of  the  most  important  of  them  improved 
machinery  and  steam  power  have  been  exten. 
sively  adopted,  thereby  effecting  a more  or  less 
considerable  economy  in  the  mere  manual  labour 
required. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  Our 
readers,  if  we  hero  append  a few  words  and 
figures,  showing  tho  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
building  trades  in  Loudon  itself.  The  carpen- 
ters and  joiners  of  tho  metropolis  were  27,598  in 
number  in  1861.  They  had  increased  to  31,742 
in  1871, — an  addition  of  upwards  of  4,000  in  the 
ton  yeai-s.  Tho  bricklayers  rose  in  the  same 
time  from  16,535  to  17,983,  having  added  1,448 
to  theii’  number  in  tho  interval.  The  plumbers 
and  glaziers  increased  from  20,441  to  27,817, 
showing  an  increase  of  no  fewer  than  7,374  in 
the  last  ten  years.  The  masons  and  paviors 
increased  in  the  same  period  from  4,588  to  6,029 ; 
the  plasterers  from  5,206  to  6,167 ; the  paper- 
hangers  from  1,081  to  1,497 ; the  marble  masons 
from  636  to  853 ; and  the  slaters  aud  tilers  from 
476  to  603.  The  master  builders  increased  in 
the  period  in  question  from  3,645  to  5,700, — an 
increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  their  numbers 
in  the  ten  years.  Tho  surveyors  rose  in  number 
from  749  to  971 ; while  the  architects,  who 
numbered  1,459  in  1861,  bad  increased  to  1,928 
by  1871.  In  the  former  year  there  were  827 
persons,  and  in  the  latter  1,138  persons  following 
a variety  of  minoi’  occupations  included  in  the 
building  trades.  Tho  number  of  women  in  these 
trades  was  only  305,  of  whom  43  were  carpen- 
ters  aud  joiners,  43  builders,  93  plumbers  and 
' glaziers,  86  blind-makers,  and  35  miscellaneous. 
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These  women  were,  doubtless,  nearly  all  proprie- 
tors of  businesses.  Altogether,  the  building 
trades  of  the  metropolis  employ,  therefore, 
103,814  persons,  of  whom  103,539  are  males  and 
305  females.  Such,  then,  is  a brief  review  of 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  building  trades, 
and  the  occupations  connected  therewith,  as  they 
may  bo  said  to  stand  in  this  country  and  in  the 
metropolis  at  the  present  time,  and  as  they  stood 
ten  years  ago. 


EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  IN  BLACK 
AND  WHITE. 

The  interest  of  the  exhibition  of  works  from 
which  coloirr  is  excluded  is  kept  up  this  year, 
and  fully  justides  the  recent  establishment  of 
this  type  of  picture  exhibition.  The  value  of  a 
collection  of  this  kind  consists  partly  in  affording 
an  opportunity  for  studying  the  free  thoughts  of 
eminent  artists  in  their  original  form,  partly  in 
the  opening  which  it  gives  for  the  exhibition  of 
drawings  displaying  genuine  artistic  feeling  and 
power  by  those  who  have  uot  had  time  to  carry 
out  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  art  execution 
in  oil  and  water-colour.  Sketches  like  many  of 
those  here  would  scarcely  be  noticed  if  exhi- 
bited at  a large  picture  exhibition,  where  every 
one  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  works  of  a more 
ambitious  class.  Here  they  are  accepted  and 
cz'iticised  on  their  own  footing,  and  assert  their 
real  value;  and  it  is  instructive  also  to  see  how 
much  of  tho  intellectual  interest  of  art  may  be 
present  in  works  executed  in  such  simple  mate- 
rials and  on  so  small  a scale  as  moat  of  these. 

Among  the  forms  of  colourless  art,  tliat 
of  etching  claims  tho  pre-eminent  place  for 
the  strong  individuality  of  tone  and  stylo  attain- 
able by  this  method,  and  the  mechanical  and 
sesthetic  problems  which  it  presents  to  the  artist, 
who  must  not  only  have  mastered  the  mauipu- 
lation  of  bis  art,  but  must  know  very  thoroughly 
what  can  and  what  cannot  be  achieved  in  it. 
No  form  of  drawing  gives  better  than  this  what 
may  be  called  the  metaphysical  beauty  of 
scenery — the  tone  and  feeling  apart  from  the 
details;  indeed,  in  respect  to  landscape  subjects, 
it  may  almost  be  said  of  etching  that  tho  less  it 
attempts  the  more  it  gives.  Among  works  here 
which  illustrate  the  real  power  of  this  art  in 
landscape  are  Sloeombe’s  “ Margate  Cliffs  and 


(321),  shows  great  neatness  of  execution;  the 
plate  and  a proof  are  exhibited  in  one  frame. 

In  the  style  of  execution  most  allied  to  etching, 
viz.,  pen-drawing,  we  have  several  of  the  originals 
of  M.  du  Maurier’s  capital  illustrations  to  Punch  ; 
the  ladies’  “ school  of  art  ” among  others.  In  the 
“flower  of  fashion”  (5-t)  may  be  noticed  the 
admirable  indication  of  the  texture  of  dress,  in 
the  lady’s  jacket  especially  ; similar  excellence 
is  to  be  remarked  in  “Early  Grammar”  (176). 
Mr.  Brewer  sends  an  elaborate  pen-drawing  of 
“Old  London  Bridge  and  Southwark  Mills” 
(3S7),  au  excelleut  specimen  of  architectural 
drawing  of  this  type.  In  her  two  spirited 
studies  of  cavalry  from  Woolwich  and  Alder- 
shott,  “ Gallop  ” and  “ Halt ! " (190,  233),  Miss 
Thompson  proves  to  demonstration  that  she  can 
draw  horses  in  action  right  well,  in  spite  of  the 
doubtful  hind-leg  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Faubin’s  two  lithographs  “ A la  Meraoire  de 
Robert  Schumann”  and  “Manfred”  (135,  203), 
deserve  attention  as  instances  of  a peculiar  and 
in  its  way  very  effective  method  of  execution 
entirely  by  cross-hatched  lines ; there  is  a 
certain  power  and  fancy  in  the  designs,  though 
they  are  not  of  the  flrst  order,  but  the  method 
of  execution  has  the  merit  of  having  a language 
and  a feeling  peculiar  to  itself,  and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  anything  else.  Charcoal  is 
another  method  consideiably  illustrated  here, 
especially  by  the  drawings  ofM.  Leon  Lhermitte  : 
and  nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of 
French  artistic  habitudes  than  his  flue  sketch  of 
“ Gleaners,”  with  the  figures  stooping  on  the 
dark  field  against  the  evening  light,  roughly 
drawn  on  a piece  of  paper  with  uncut  edges, 
mounted  equally  roughly  on  blue  paper,  and 
surrounded  by  a frame  like  that  of  a school 
slate.  The  subject  is  everything,  and  the 
setting  nothing.  There  are  others  of  great 
merit  by  the  same  artist.  A good  charcoal  is 
that  by  Mr.  R.  Townroe  (309),  “Over- worn,”  a 
single  figure  of  considerable  pathos,  and  which 
is  to  some  extent  a set-off  against  the  same 
contributor’s  very  unhappy  “ Original  Drawing  of 
the  Certificate  for  the  Whitworth  Scholarship.” 

Among  figure-subjects  are  the  original  studies 
for  the  two  principal  figures  in  Mr.  Marks’s 
picture,  “ Capital  ” and  “Labour”  (160,  185), 
in  crayon,  on  toned  paper;  these  are  highly- 
finished  studies  : the  old  gentleman  who  repre- 


Jetty”  (167);  Bradley’s  “Canal  la  Vena,  sents  Capital  had  not  at  this  stage  bethought 
Chioggia  ” (240)  ; and  “ On  the  Marshes,  Pisa  ” himself  of  his  gold  chain,  however,  and  his  band 


(361),  the  latter  a most  masterly  study;  and 
Taillant’s  little  studies  “In  and  About  Boulogne” 
(224),  showing  how  much  of  poetry  this  art  can 
impart  to  the  simplest  combinations  of  common 
objects  or  scenes.  “Le  Soir  au  Village,”  by 
Roc-Bhian  (229),  is  an  example  of  the  opposite 
style  of  labom-ed  and  finished  etching,  and 
a very  good  one  it  is,  but  then  by  loading 
tho  plate  in  this  way  much  of  the  charac- 
teristic tone  and  effect  of  etching  is  lost, 
and  the  thing  cornea  to  resemble  an  en- 
graving too  mneh.  In  the  treatment  of 
figure  subjects  and  beads  etching  can  be  carried 
with  success  to  a much  higher  elaboration ; it 
affords  facilities  for  representing  the  texture  and 
lights  of  dress  and  accessories  (perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  “capabilities,”  for  “ facility ” 
is  no  part  of  this  style  of  etching),  without 
bringing  them  into  too  full  and  prosaic  a realism. 
Of  such  successes  in  the  art  there  are  here 
several  examples  in  impressions  from  the  un- 
equalled work  of  Jules  Jacquemart,  in  whose 
country  the  art  has  received  such  great 
encouragement,  and  been  consequently  carried 
much  further  than  elsewhere.  The  reproduc- 
tions by  this  artist  of  Reynolds’s  “Mrs.  Sea. 
forth  and  Child,”  and  Carl  de  Moor’s 
*‘Bourgmestre  de  Leyde”  and  “Elizabeth  de 
Valois”  are  admirable;  also,  in  a slighter  manner, 
liis  “ Sir  Richard  Wallace,”  after  Baudry, 
originally  done  (as,  we  believe,  were  the  others) 
for  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.  Rajon’s  “ Portrait 
of  an  Old  Woman,”  after  Rembrandt  (225),  also 
madefor  the  Bamepublication,isa  splendid  speci- 
men from  a painter  whoso  works  form  peculiarly 
good  subjects  for  etching,  owing  to theirbroad  and 
powerful  chiaroscuro  treatment.  E.  Edwards’s 
etchings  of  old  inns  are  topographically  interest- 
ing, a little  too  merely  realistic  as  drawings ; the 
“Lavatory  Cloisters,  Gloucester,”  by  tho  same 
hand  (133)  is  a much  better  specimen  of  the  true 
power  of  etching.  Bracquemand’s  “dry-point” 
(t.  e.  drawn  with  the  needle  direct  on  the  copper 
without  acid)  of  “The  Locomotive,  after  Turner” 
(37)  is  an  exceedingly  clever  attempt  at  a 
subject  scarcely  suited  to  the  material;  his 
“ Souvenirs  da  Siege,  1871,”  has  interest.  A 
“dry-point”  by  Dr,  Evershed,  “Still  life” 


rests  by  his  side.  A small  study  by  G.  F.  Watts 
in  red  crayon,  “ Sleeper  awakened  ” (241),  with 
the  motto,  “ The  people  that  walked  in  darkness 
have  seen  a great  light,”  is  beautiful  in  feeling 
and  composition.  Compare  the  artistic  value 
and  interest  of  this  little  study  with  that  of  a 
certain  very  large  sacred  subject,  in  the  Academy 
at  present;  we  could  not  have  a better  instance 
how  little  the  intellectual  value  of  a work  is 
dependent  on  its  size  or  finish.  A very  delicate 
little  pencil  study  by  Mr.  Watts  (271)  shows  a 
figure  of  a lady  with  her  bauds  clasped  before 
her  in  a thoughtful  attitude,  very  charming  and 
suggestive. 

Mr.  Powell,  whose  reputation  as  a sea-painter 
may  be  said  to  be  now  established,  sends  a very 
fine  large  study  of  sea,  under  the  title  “The 
Isles  of  Fingal”  (79);  the  island  is  seen  half 
shrouded  in  mist  and  rain,  the  heavy  swing  of 
the  deep  water  is  very  finely  given.  Mr.  Raven’s 
large  study,  which  occupies  the  corresponding 
place  on  the  opposite  wall,  “ Upper  Valley  of  the 
Conway”  (255),  has,  to  our  thinking,  a little  too 
much  of  the  appearance  of  a magnified  book 
illustration  ; there  is  rather  more  of  picture- 
making than  of  real  art  feeling  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  this  artist,  whoso  very  beautiful  land- 
scapes in  one  or  two  recent  Academy  exhibitions 
showed  him  to  be  capable  of  more  than  mere 
painting  of  “ effects,”  will  not  desert  his  former 
and  better  line  of  work. 

Among  other  things  that  should  he  looked  at 
are  Leighton’s  " Rubinella,  Capri,”  a figure  study 
(90)  ; Wolfe’s  admirable  drawing  of  monkeys  in 
the  middle  of  their  gambols  (102)  ; a very  fine 
charcoal  drawing  by  the  late  G.  Cattermole, 
“Kenilworth”  (153);  “Twilight,”  by  Clough 
Bromley ; a study  of  the  foliage  and  growth  of 
“Lemon  Tree,  Capri”  (171),  by  Leighton; 
“Evensong”  (191),  an  original  design  for  the 
Illustrated  Nnvs,  by  S.  Road  ; “ Homeward  ” 
(196),  a sepia  drawing  by  H.  Goodwin ; “ La 
PipedeTabac”  (243),  charcoal,  by  Regamey; 
two  pen-drawings  of  scenes  “A  Nantua”  (260) 
by  A.  Appian;  “Spring  Inundation,  Canada,” 
by  F.  A.  Hopkins  (354)  ; Captaiu  Wyndham’s 
works ; and  others  of  more  or  less  interest  and 
merit. 


BOOK-COYERS. 

Amoxg  modem  “revivals,”  that  of  bookbind 
ing  has  its  place,  as  one  of  those  suhsidiarll 
movements  in  ornamental  art  which  have  accoa; 
panied,  or  perhaps  airisen  from,  the  revival  c 
the  central  ornamental  art  of  architecture.  Thi 
state  of  the  bookbinder’s  art  in  the  eighteentl 
and  nineteenth  centuries  respectively,  has,  F 
in  fact,  no  little  aflinity  with  the  condition  oj 
architecture  in  England  during  those  two  cycleir 
The  plain  strong  marbled  backs  of  the  durabli 
volumes  of  the  last  ceutury  must  have  suite 
the  taste  of  the  people,  who  thought  nothing  i. 
good  to  live  in  as  the  solid  square  brick  hous* 
simpler  munditiis,  of  which  we  ace  types  f] 
Chelsea  and  other  of  the  older  suburbs  e 
London;  and  the  architectural  activity  of  tt 
present  day,  in  its  fifty  different  forms  and  stylei' 
finds  its  type  represented  in  the  varieties  an’ 
vagardes,  some  of  them  picturesque  enough,  >! 
the  ornamental  book-covers  of  tho  day.  Thes-j 
as  well  as  the  older  styles  of  Mediceval  bindinjl 
are  pretty  fully  represented  in  the  Internationii 
Exhibition,  where  they  form,  not  inappropriatellj 
a kind  of  connecting  link  between  “ lace  ” ai; 
“leather.”  I 

The  development  of  bookbinding  to  any  gre;, 
extent  of  course  dates  from  the  invention  (I 
printing,  and  tho  consequent  multiplication  (| 
books ; but  we  find  some  of  the  most  charaij 
teristio  forms  of  earlier  bookbinding  alreacj 
illustrated,  and  in  an  elaborate  form,  in  copi', 
of  some  of  the  mere  manuscript  bool 
of  the  prm-Caxton  era.  Of  these  are  son 
of  the  large  and  reverend-looking  volume 
lent  by  tho  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durhaij 
in  the  Exhibition  (No.  6,578),  bearing  thflj 
old-world  titles  on  the  back  in  what  I; 
Camming  would  call  “the  customary  ecc!; 
siastical  Latin.”  These  exhibit  mostly  desig] 
of  small  stamped  or  incised  ornaments  on  Icathdj 
covering  the  whole  surface  of  tho  back,  ai| 
geometrically  arranged  in  parallelograms^ 
other  regular  figures.  These  are  mostly  “ bliii, 
tooled,”  i.e.,  simply  stamped  without  gilding;,! 
form  of  decoration  very  lasting  and  very  su 
able,  but  somewhat  dull  in  effect,  and  requiri: 
pretty  close  examination  to  follow  out  the  desig 
Indeed,  an  old  writer  on  the  subject  eutera 
protest  against  the  exclusive  use  of  blind-toolii 
which  “ converts  what  should  look  like  a be 
into  a piece  of  “ mahogany  furniture.”  T! 
will  depend  partly  on  what  we  happen  to  thL 
a “book”  should  look  like;  but  there 
specimens  in  this  case  quite  deserving  attej 
tion  as  suggestions  in  design  ; a “ Budmus,”  li 
instance,  with  the  main  design  in  the  form  of  ! 
Oxford  cross-frame,  the  centre  space  filled  -j 
with  vertical  strips  of  differing  arabesque  pattenij 
and  a glossary  of  the  Psalms,  “ Liber  Hugoii 
Episcopi,”  covered  with  little  medallions  cc 
taining  animals  or  geometrical  figures.  T 
Ecclesiastical  Institution  of  Durham,  it  may 
observed,  has  an  hereditary  reputation  in  regai 
to  the  care  and  ornamentation  of  the  bookSL 
the  Cathedral  Library  ; Bishop  Cosin,  who  ht 
the  See  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeen' 
century,  would  seem  to  have  put  much  of  : 
heart  into  his  bookbinding,  and  his  minute  > 
respondenco  on  the  subject  of  the  covering  ii 
his  books  is  somewhat  edifying,  as  also  t; 
receipt  from  a goldsmith  for  1001.  in  part  pc 
ment  for  the  covers  of  a Bible  and  a Pray^! 
hook  for  this  episcopal  virtuoso.  As  early 
the  sixteenth  century,  however,  it  was  customai 
to  make  a valuable  book  the  vehicle  of  miij 
more  elaborate  artistic  work  than  the  old  tooli; 
and  gilding  could  supply,  one  means  of  glorifiq 
tion  of  the  volume  being  tho  insertion  of  caiC' 
heads  in  relief  in  the  binding.  Thus  the  outsii 
of  the  book  became  in  itself  a valuable  work,  a] 
required  massive  angle  studs  for  it  to  rest  upi 
when  laid  on  its  side;  and  it  may  have  beeni- 
consequence  of  the  value  of  tho  binding  as  W' 
as  the  book,  in  some  cases,  that  the  system  i- 
chaining  them  to  the  shelves  in  libraides  was, 
one  time  so  general.* 

Some  of  tho  old  bindings  exhibited  _ hft 
are,  however,  of  no  little  interest  artisticali 
without  displaying  any  of  the  more  sun. 
tuous  resoarces  of  the  art.  The  collez^i 
of  French  and  Italian  bindings  lent  by  £•■ 
Spencer  (6,612),  mostly  of  the  sixteenth  a 
seventeenth  centuries,  contains  a good  mS' 
of  those  intricate  devices  of  interlacing  nl^i 
patterns  (mostly  perfectly  symmetric^)  whii 
occur  so  frequently  in  bindings  of  this  peri^ 


‘ la  Sir  Thomas  Bodley’s  papers  mention  is  made  of  v 
” ebainman  " as  a well-kno^vn  and  recognised  traaesm. 
whose  bills  also  seem  to  have  been  pretty  long. 
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id  aro  so  exceedingly  well  suited  to  the 
ivterial  and  the  object  in  view.  A very  artistic 
^tlo  Petrarch  (Yenice,  1581),  and  a fine  binding 

I a forgotten  work,  De  gentium  migrationibus, 
iiy  bo  specially  noticed : the  latter  is  a noble 
,}ign,  consisting  of  a predominant  pattern  in 
jad  black  bands  filled  over  with  a secondary 
js  in  thin  gilt  lines.  The  loan  collection  of  Mr. 
irner  (6,620)  contains  some  fine  specimens 
i a similar  manner;  I’art  militaire,  a black 
kbesquo  on  a spotted  gold  gronnd,  is  very 
iracteristic ; and  there  is  great  ingenuity 

the  small  Oronte,  decorated  with  strap- 
rk  of  different  colours  interlacing,  and 
ineoted  at  the  angles  by  half-moons, 
lis,  and  others  here,  illustrate  the  art  of 
Mveying  a special  character  in  the  binding  of 
,:ook,  in  keeping  with  its  nature  or  subject, 
jhout  employing  any  definite  imitation  of 
j)wn  objects.  This  is  the  best  style  of  artistic 
Jk-cover,  and  gives  great  scope  for  the  thought 

II  fancy  of  the  ornamentist.  One  celebrated 
ector  of  books,  a generation  or  two  back,  is 
3rded  to  have  had  a simpler  and  more  direct 
tern  of  external  expression  for  the  backs  of 
books ; he  had  certain  recognised  bindings 
books  of  different  classes : works  supposed 

Jlcal  with  science  or  wisdom  generally  would 
lecorated  with  owls  ; a history  of  struggles 
rars  of  a nation  would  bo  decked  with  devices 
words  and  helmets;  and  so  on.  This,  how- 
•,  was  a whimsical  rather  than  a fanciful 
ij  but  it  is  one  which,  as  we  may  observe 
now,  has  been  a good  deal  carried  out  in 
nt  bookbinding.  To  return  to  the  ancient 
:imens,  however.  Passing  over  the  case  of 
£s  lent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

I Dyer  Edwardes,  and  others,  which  exhibit 
^ similar  characteristics  with  the  Durham 
■ributions,  we  find  under  No.  6,563  the 
iBon  velvet-covered  “ King  Charles  ” Bible, 
roidered  in  the  silver  thread,  which  must 
) presented  a moat  brilliant  appearance  when 
, and  even  now  retains  a rich,  though  tar- 
ed,  lustre.  There  is  more  work  than  design 
jis,  however,  One  or  two  specimens  in  the 
3 case,  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Orford,  furnish 
aples  of  that  white  parchment  covering  with 
ornament,  which  seems  the  very  binding  for 
. works  as  the  Paorie  Queene,”  or  Sidney’s 
cadia,”  with  their  old-world  elegance  and 
mess  of  fancy.  The  large  Bible,  in  Case 
3,  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  stamped  and 
design ; the  main  portion  of  the  pattern 
isting  of  delicate  flower*spray8  differing  in 
il,  bub  symmetrically  arranged  in  panels 
led  by  thin  doubled  gilt  lines.  Mr.  E.  A. 
ring  lends  a German  Hymnbook,  with  metal 
nt,  designed  by  the  late  Prince  Consort. 

..  ihe  same  case  two  or  three  specimens  of 
•bound  books,  with  silver  mounts,  illustrate 
of  the  old  fashions  of  bindings  long  since 
,3ed. 

vae  of  the  important  distinctions  between 
C old  and  modem  manner  of  binding 
ihs  from  the  introduction  in  the  middle 
-■he  last  century  of  the  “sawn  baok”; 
lihauds  on  which  the  book  is  sewn  being 
^into  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
vn”  into  grooves  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
flaands.  The  result  of  this  is  the  flush  back, 
;ad  of  the  old  ridged  back  described  by 
Bibe  in  “ The  Library  ” : — 

t,‘  tlie  broad  back  the  stubborn  ridges  roll'd, 

M Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  tarniab’d  gold.” 

1^  modern  system  gives  no  doubt,  in  one  sense, 
:ater  finish,  but  looks,  and  probably  is,  much 
[■  I strong  and  durable  than  the  old  method, 

; ih  had  the  merit,  too,  of  emphasising  the 
Jitruction  of  the  book  in  an  effective  manner, 
lit  is  with  books  as  with  buildings — the  new 
i'l  are  evidently  not  meant,  and  not  oon- 
, cted,  to  last  as  long  as  the  old  ones.  A case 
ncconut.books  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  Manchester 
! J9),  shows,  however,  some  of  the  durable 
of  old  binding,  and  some  of  the  work  is 
ulent  in  the  plain  but  effective  design  suit- 
I ■ to  the  practical  objects  of  the  books.  The 
8 of  bindings  by  Pollitzer  (Austria)  against 
f end  wall  of  the  room,  deserve  attention  for 
workmanship,  considerable  individuality  of 
';3  and  design,  and  an  effect  of  richness  with- 
; tawdrine8s.  The  majority  of  the  modern 
^ IS  arranged  in  the  cases  on  the  east  side  of 
the  top  (north)  end  we  find  Messrs, 
u & Co.  represented  by  a numerous  collec- 
of  sufficiently  various  character,  of  good 
^manship,  but  illustrating  more  than  one  of 
terms  of  false  taste  in  modern  book-covers. 

I'  centui-y  was  specially  the  epoch  of  plain 


and  homely  durability  in  bookbinding : the 
brown  marbled  back  was  almost  the  sine  gud  non 
in  England,  and  so  prevalent  was  the  taste  in 
favour  of  this  kind  of  Quaker’s  binding,  that  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  go  out  of  the  way  to 
send  books  to  bo  “ marbled  ” by  the  inventors 
of  the  process,  who  had  nous  enough  to  keep 
their  method  to  themselves  for  sometime.  Now 
wo  are  at  the  opposite  extreme,  and  a flimsy 
kind  of  richness  is  constantly  met  with,  accom- 
panied by  a too  manifest  poverty  and  feebleness 
of  con.struction,  in  what  may  bo  called  “ draw- 
ing-room table-books,”  generally  found  in  bouses 
where  no  one  reads  very  much.  Then  there  is 
the  illustrative  cover,  where  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  advertised,  just  as  they  advertise  the 
contents  of  a travelling  show,  by  pictures  out- 
side of  what  is  to  be  seen  inside.  Thus  a book 
ou  English  landscapes  has  a landscape  framed 
on  the  back ; a work  on  the  spectrum  analysis 
is  decorated  by  a delineation  of  a prism  across 
tho  back,  with  the  sun  and  the  earth  at 
opposite  sides  of  it,  and  a treatise  on 
“sound  and  music”  has  two  hands  on  the 
back,  holding  tuning-forks  in  different  positions. 
Of  all  this  it  can  only  be  said,  in  two  words,  that 
it  is  vulgar  and  inappropriate ; but  wo  suspect 
it  is  a style  of  binding  encouraged  by  publishers, 
because  it  serves  to  pique  curiosity  and  call 
attention  to  the  book.  Then  there  is  the  romantic 
style  of  binding, — we  might,  perhaps,  call  it  the 
artist’s  style, — in  which  a piquant  irregularity 
and  freedom  of  treatment  is  aimed  at  : among 
works  of  the  kind  by  this  firm  is  the  now  well- 
known  binding  of  Rossetti’s  poems,  designed 
probably  by  the  author.  A rather  pretty  one  is 
“ Love  is  Enough,”  in  which  the  title  is  entwined  in 
one  band  of  gilt-leaf  sprays  running  across  near 
the  top  of  the  book,  on  a perfectly  plain  green 
ground.  There  is  distinctive  character  in  this, 
and  in  the  gilt  decoration  on  grey  ground  of  “My 
Lady’s  Boudoir,”  in  the  “ Collects  of  the  Church  of 
England”  (white,  with  a band  of  green  leaves 
and  white  flowers  on  a black  ground),  and  in 
the  binding  of  the  “ Story  of  Volsungs  and 
Niblungs,”  covered  with  a delicate  gilt  scroll 
ornament  with  circular  flowers  interspersed. 
Tho  work  in  case  6,555,  by  Mr.  Bell,  is  in  very 
commonplace  character,  tho  only  good  thing  in 
it  being  a very  pretty  and  fanciful  design  for 
Jebb’s  “ Translations  ” from  Greek  poets.  Tho 
case  by  Bemrose  & Sons  (6,556)  contains  some 
very  good  work  of  a peculiar  type,  some  of  the 
backs  being  made  purposely  to  exhibit  different 
processes  treated  of  in  the  work  they  cover:  a 
work  on  fret-cutting  and  perforated  carving 
thus  illustrates  itself,  the  design  consisting  of  a 
perforated  pattern,  is  in  black  wood  with  a gold 
ground  showing  through.  This  is  a very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  thing  from  working  pictures  on 
the  back  to  represent  the  subjects  treated  of;  it  is 
in  perfectly  good  taste,  but  of  course  in  too  expen. 
sive  a style  of  binding  to  be  much  need.  A pre- 
sentation  prayer-book,  with  a carved  wood  panel 
(flat  conventional  foliage)  ; Macaulay’s  “ Lays,” 
with  a thin,  black  green. leaf  pattern  on  a choco- 
late ground;  a little  prayer-book,  with  inlaid  ivory 
and  ebony  back,  are  among  other  good  pieces  of 
work  in  this  case.  Under  No.  6,5916  we  come 
to  some  admirable  and  most  characteristic  work 
by  A.  Lachnich  (Olmiitz,  Austria).  Thisconsists 
of  some  large  backs  of  leather  mosaic,  inlaid  in 
various  colours  in  lines  and  spaces  of  geometrical 
design  and  slight  but  appropriate  eurichment : 
in  execution  and  design  this  ia  first-class  work  of 
a sober  and  practical  stylo,  which,  in  its  way, 
deserves  very  high  commendation.  Ou  the  oppo- 
site  side  of  the  same  case,  under  No.  6,61-4, 
is  some  veiy  good  binding  by  H.  Steveps, 
in  imitation  or  restoration  of  antique 
work  j among  others  a cloth  binding  of  inter- 
laced whitish  and  reddish  bands  on  a brown 
mahogany-coloured  ground  is  excellent,  and 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  best  old  work  of  the 
kind.  Courtier  & Son’s  ecclesiastical  bindings 
(6,569)  are  pretty,  but  show  little  feeling  or 
sense  of  the  picturesque.  The  next  case  (6,623) 
contains  excellent  work  by  J.  Zaehnsdorf,  who, 
though  he  sometimes  binds  our  own  volumes 
very  indifferently,  at  tho  same  time  produces 
work  which  has  justly  given  him  a wide  reputa- 
tion. The  pi'iucipal  specimens  exhibited  by  him 
here  consist  of  large  intersecting  strap  and  scroll 
patterns  of  admirable  design  both  in  regard  to 
flow  of  line  and  colour  effect ; one  in  particular, 
a design  in  light  and  dark  red  on  a dark  green 
ground,  the  interspaces  filled  in  with  small  incised 
and  gilt  foliage,  ia  as  fine  a specimen  of  work  of  this 
kind  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  AsmallYoltaire, 
a gilt  design  on  red  ground,  is  also  specially 
, good.  The  practical  process  of  bookbinding  was. 


at  the  time  of  our  visit,  in  course  of  illustration 
by  some  of  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf’s  staff,  for  the  further 
edification  of  the  public.  A case  of  old  bindings 
next  to  this,  including  a fine  largejcopy  of  Dante, 
should  be  noticed.  The  work  of  Messrs.  Judd  & 
Co.  (6,591a)  is  rich  in  effect  but  presents  nothing 
that  ia  striking  or  original  in  design  ; the  work 
of  the  “ Arbeiter  Colonie,”  of  Marburg,  in  an 
adjoining  case,  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  too 
eccentric  in  type,  and  seems  designed  to  illustrate 
the  curiosities  of  bookbinding.  The  “ Stained 
Leather  Work  for  Bookbinding,”  by  C.  Tackett, 
of  the  British  Museum  (6,618),  shows  a very 
good  class  of  work  indeed,  mostly  in  a style  of 
conventional  foliage  j a large  book  for  engravings, 
with  an  acanthus  design  in  greenish  and  gold  ou 
a black  ground,  is  very  fine  and  flowing  in  line. 
Messrs.  Birdaall  & Son,  of  Northampton  (6,557), 
contribute  some  very  admirable  work,  and  have 
very  well  succeeded  in  producing  characteristic 
decoration,  as  in  the  binding  of  “ Le  Temple 
de  Jerusalem  ” and  of  Dante’s  “ Yision  of  Hell 
the  latter  ia  particularly  good  and  effective.  The 
last  two  cases  (6,55-1)  are  filled  by  P.  Bedford  & 
Son,  who  show  much  excellent  and  very  suitable 
design,  especially  in  their  bindings  of  some 
small  octavo  editions  of  the  poets,  with  gilt 
diapers  of  very  good  design.  Messrs.  Straker 
& Son’s  work  at  the  south  end  of  the  room,  con- 
sisting  to  a great  extent  of  children’s  books,  is 
rather  sensational  than  artistic  in  style. 

Modern  bookbinding,  as  represented  here  and 
elsewhere,  seems  in  the  main  to  aim  too  much  at 
mere  prettiness  and  show,  and  to  place  good 
and  durable  workmanship  at  less  account  than 
it  should  be.  The  books  which  cover  tho 
drawing-room  table,  in  nine  houses  out  of  ten, 
seem  to  depend  for  their  effect  more  on  a kind 
of  costly-looking  incrustation  of  gilding  and 
ornament  than  on  careful  workmanship  or 
thoughtful  and  fanciful  design.  Less  ornament, 
and  better  of  its  class,  is  what  ia  needed ; and 
there  is  a great  lack  of  really  original  motive 
and  fancy  in  book-cover  designs.  Even  tho 
comparatively  moderate  amount  of  work  in  the 
International  which  shows  artistic  fancy  and 
feeling  is  very  much  more  in  proportion  l.BnTi  wo 
commonly  meet  with,  and  tho  best  style  of 
things  we  have  mentioned  are  quite  exceptional 
among  ordinary  collections  of  books.  There  ia 
a large  field  open  for  ornamental  design  in  book- 
covers,  without  necessarily  rendering  them  very 
costly  ; and  the  books  themselves,  in  most  cases, 
would  supply  hints  and  ideas  for  the  designer  to 
work  upon.  This,  however,  should  be  done  in  a 
purely  ornamental  typo  of  work,  and  not  by 
making  pictures  on  the  back  of  a book,  which  ia 
quite  a misapplication  of  design. 


THE  INSTITUTE  SOIRIiE. 

Tbe  annual  conversazione  of  the  Royal  Inatitute 
of  Architects  was  held  at  the  rooms  in  Conduit- 
street,  on  Wednesday,  the  8tb  inst.  There  was 
a large  attendance ; and,  as  the  warmest  day, 
perhaps,  of  the  season  happened  to  fall  on  that 
date,  the  visitors  had  an  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating tho  arrangements  for  ventilation  in  the 
building  which  forms  the  head-quarters  of  the 
architectural  profession  inE.jgland.  Theguests 
were  received  by  the  President,  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  Among  the  works  of  art  exhibited  wore 
some  fine  sea  studies,  by  H.  Moore,  and  some 
very  original  and  suggestive  small  studies  of  land- 
scapes, by  Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson, — one  in  particular, 
a view  of  Oxford,  showing  very  high  artistic 
qualities.  A caso  of  snuff-boxes,  contributed  by 
Mr.  Harry  Oliver,  attracted  attention,  and 
exhibited  a curious  variety  of  delicate  and  fanciful 
design  bestowed  on  this  not  very  romantic  class 
of  subject.  The  School  of  Art-Needlework  sent 
good  specimens  of  applique  work,  chiefly  in 
floral  and  spray  designs  of  considerable  elegance, 
though  in  artistic  power  far  below  the  Japanese 
silk-paintings,  as  they  may  be  called,  of 
fish  and  marine  plants,  &c.,  mostly  lent  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers.  Perhaps  those  latter  are 
not  the  most  suitable  as  decorative  designs, 
but  the  mastery  of  perspective  exhibited  in 
them  is  notable.  A chimney-piece,  from  tho 
design  of  Mr.  Tarver,  was  a central  object  in  the 
large  room,  with  the  “ Judgment  of  Paris”  por- 
trayed as  a frieze  of  child-figures  in  a humorous 
and  clever  manner.  Among  the  curiosities  of 
the  evening  was  also  a frame  of  Silhouette  figure- 
designs,  illustrations  of  fables,  cut  out  in  white 
paper  and  relieved  against  a black  ground; 
these  were  understood  to  be  the  work  of  a sister 
of  one  of  the  fellows  of  tho  Institute,  and  showed 
in  their  way  a facility  of  no  ordinary  kind.  A 
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fine  oil  stadv  by  David  Cos,  modem  Venetian 
glass  by  Sa'lviati,  and  numerous  arcbitectural 
drawings  and  sketches  by  various  members  of 
the  Institute,  were  among  the  things  which 
offered  agreeable  matter  for  interest  or  study.  _ 
The  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  was  in 
attendance  in  the  lower  rooms,  and  played  with 
their  usual  excellence  during  the  evening ; but 
the  result  would  have  been  better  had  the  band 
been  accommodated,  as  on  previous  occasions,  in 
a gallery  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor  and  close  to  the  auditors. 
There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  musical 
bill  of  fare  on  these  occasions.  A programme 
entii'ely  of  the  lightest  music,  in  which  such 
titles  as  “Woib,  Wein,  und  Gesang — Walz” 
(Strauss),  “La  Vie  Parisienne"  (Offenbach), 
Galop,  “Neck  andNeck”  (Godfrey), form  items, 
would  lead  to  the  sopposition  that  the  musical 
tastes  of  the  architects  generally  were  of  a very 
superficial,  not  to  say  dissipated  description, 
which  is  scarcely  the  case.  There  is  no  reason 
why  music  should  not  he  as  well  illustrated  as 
the  other  arts  on  these  occasions ; it  might,  at 
least,  be  free  from  vulgarity  and  commonplace. 


PARLIAMENT  STREET. 

On  Monday  last  Mr.  Goldsmid  put  a question 
to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  as  to  the  in- 
tention ofthe  Governmentin  regard  to  the  removal 
of  the  remaining  block  of  bouses  in  Parliament- 
street,  and  the  reply  given  by  Lord  Ilenry 
Lennox  was  to  the  effect,  that  sneh  removal 
would  depend  on  the  decision  which  the  Govern- 
ment should  come  to  as  respected  a new  War 
Office  and  other  offices  for  the  public  service. 

lordship  seemed  to  ignore  altogether  the  fact 
that  the  public  had  long  clamoured  for  the 
removal  of  these  houses,  in  order  to  complete 
the  gi-and  street  of  Whitehall,  as  far  as  the 
Abbey.  The  fact  is,  that  about  one-third  of 
these  houses  are  Government  property,  and 
occupied  by  tenants  at  will.  The  sum  that  is 
therefore  needed  for  the  improvement  is  not  so 
coDsidei-able  as  should  deter  the  Government 
from  carrying  out  so  great  an  improvement  to 
the  approaches  to  the  Houses  of  Parliameut. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  has  the  power  to  borrow 
money  for  like  improvements,  and  to  spread  the 
cost  over  fifty  years ; and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
that  the  Government  should  obtain  a similar 
power  if  desired. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  ALLIANCE. 

“The  object  of  the  Universal  Alliance  is  to 
promote  International  Works  of  Humanity  by 
means  of  diplomatic  action.”  It  seeks  by 
various  means  to  attain  the  one  object  and  aim 
for  which  it  exists — “ Humanity  ” — in  all  social 
relations  and  in  all  circumstances.  Various 
societies  have  been  established  in  England  and 
other  countries,  with  special  humane  objects  in 
view,  such  as  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  the  protection  of  poor  women  and 
young  children,  and  generally  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  various  forma  of  brntality  exercised  by 
the  strong  over  the  weak.  It  will  be  seen  on 
reflection  that  the  special  laws  which  have  been 
framed  with  these  objects  in  view  should  be  of 
universal  application,  and  in  many  instances 
they  are  of  such  a nature  that  they  can  only  be 
effective  in  any  one  country  by  being  enforced 
in  all  countries  alike.  The  Alliance  has  there- 
fore  created  this  International  Committee  with 
the  view  of  promoting  such  measures  as  may 
tend  to  harmonise  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
human  laws  of  all  countries.  The  action  of  this 
committee  will  extend  to  whatever  may  be 
classed  under  the  bead  of  cruelty  or  inhumanity, 
whether  towards  animals  or  to  our  weaker  fellow 
creatures. 

Amongst  its  departments  is  an  International 
Sanitai-y  Committee.  This  Committee  interests 
itself  in  all  international  sanitary  questions, 
whether  originated  by  itself  or  by  societies  or 
individuals,  with  a view  to  their  solution  by 
diplomatic  action.  The  praiseworthy  initiative 
taken  by  the  Empei’or  of  Austria,  with  a view 
to  checking  the  spread  of  cholera  in  Europe,  is 
an  instance  of  the  latter  kind,  in  which  the  co- 
operation of  this  Committee  will  bring  the  force 
of  public  opinion  to  bear  on  a question  of  the 
highest  general  interest.  It  has  been  decided 
tliat  the  International  Cholera  Conference  which 
has  been  convoked  to  discuss  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  cholera,  will  meet  in 
Vienna  on  the  1st  of  July,  1874.  All  the 


Powers  have  accepted  the  invitation  to  send 
representatives,  who  will  discuss  the  terms  of  an 
international  treaty  respecting  measures  of 
quarantine  upon  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  and 
the  nomination  of  an  International  Commission 
to  be  appointed  to  study  the  causes  of  the  disease. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Universal 
Alliance  in  Europe  and  America  have  agreed 
that  the  International  Congress  shall  meet  on 
the  Isb  of  June,  1875,  in  London.  In  the  mean- 
time  an  International  Congress  is  to  be  held  at 
Brussels  on  the  15th  of  July,  to  discuss  the 
rights  and  duties  of  belligerents  in  time  of  wax. 
Snob  of  our  roadera  as  say  “ I am  a man  ; and 
anything  that  concerns  man  concerns  me,”  will 
do  well  to  call  at  No.  41,  Pall  Mall,  and  learn 
something  more  about  the  Universal  Alliance. 


CHESTERFIELD  PUBLIC  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hine,  having  been  instrnoted  to 
report  on  tho  twenty-seven  designs  submitted, 
says  at  tho  close  of  bis  report, — 

There  are  so  few  designs  marked  bj  a rigid  adherence 
to  the  printed  conditions,  that  in  the  selection  of  tho 
merely  premiated  designs  I am  compelled  to  overlook 
some  departures  from  the  same,  but  taking  as  coroprehen- 
a view  as  my  three  days'  study  of  them  has  enabled 

.0  do,  my  recommendation  is  that  after  ‘ Hope  ' they 

be  pieced  in  the  following  order  of  merit 

No.  1.  ‘ Hope.’— Messrs.  Smith  & tVoodhonse,  Man- 
chester. 

No.  2.  Maltese  Cross. — Messrs.  Rollinson  & Masters, 
Chesterfield. 

No.  3,  ‘Lux.’ — Mr.  J.  C.  Gilbert,  Nottingham. 

No,  i.  ‘Carbon’  (alternative  design).  — Mr.  H.  J. 
Paul],  Manchester. 

No.  6.  Interlaced  Triangle  with  Letter  E. — Mr.  J.  B. 
Everard,  Leicester. 

Por  the  reasons  before  stated,  I do  not  flatter  myself 
tbat  tho  design  whioh  I have  pUced  first  on  the  list  is  one 
which  will  meet  with  g*’iieral  acceptance;  but  so  far  as 
you  deem  it  right  to  abide  by  your  instructions,  you  need 
not  hesitate  to  confirm  my  soleclion.” 


EAST  ARDSLEY  SCHOOL  BOARD 
COMPETITION. 

Competitive  plans  were  recently  invited  from 
architects  for  tho  now  schools  to  be  erected  by 
this  Board.  In  response,  thirteen  sets  of  draw- 
ings were  submitted,  with  the  result  tbat  the 
first  premium  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Holtom  & Connon,  of  Dewsbury. 


LAMPETER  WORKHOUSE  COMPETITION. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  parish  of 
Lampeter,  in  Cardiganshire,  having  been  re- 
quired by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  erect 
a workhouse,  invited  four  architects  to  submit 
designs  for  it.  After  duly  considering  the 
plans,  in  conjunction  with  the  Government 
inspector,  they  selected  those  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Szlumper  & Aldwinckle,  of  London  and 
Aberystwyth, 


PROGRESS  IN  HARROW. 

In  1871  a fund  was  raised,  called  the  “ Lyon 
Memorial  Fund,”  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
land  and  erecting  buildings  for  school  purposes 
at  Harrow.  The  objects  contemplated  were, — 
1.  A speech-room,  which  could  also  be  used  as  a 
concert-i’oom.  2.  The  purchase  of  land  to  check 
building  beyond  the  control  of  the  school ; and, 
3,  other  buildings,  connected  with  different 
branches  of  education,  including  schoolrooms,  a 
museum,  a laboratory,  a room  for  drawing,  a 
gymnasium,  and  lecture-rooms  for  the  study  of 
natural  science.  A subscription  was  imme- 
diately  set  on  foot.  The  money  promised  up  to 
the  present  time  amounts,  including  interest,  to 
nearly  28,0001.,  of  which  sum  no  less  than  6,0001. 
has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  sites  for 
the  speech-room  and  for  the  laboratories,  in. 
eluding  a house  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
former. 

Of  these  buildings,  the  gymnasinm,  erected  on 
a site  granted  by  the  Governors,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  is  now  completed  and  in 
full  working  order.  Its  cost  will  be  about  3,5001. 
The  laboratories,  built  also  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Hayward,  have  been  in  course  of  construction 
since  December  last,  and  are  proceeding  rapidly. 
Their  cost  will  be  hardly  less  than  6,0001.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  site. 

The  new  speech-room,  of  which  the  first  stone 
was  laid  on  the  2Dd  inst.,  will  be  built  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  W.  Burges.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  building,  exclusive  of  nearly  4,0001.  paid  for 
the  site,  will  cost  in  all  14,0001.,  but  this  does  not 
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include  the  upper  part  of  tho  higher  tower,  t' 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  1,5001. 

A further  sum  of  7,0001.  is  desired  during  f 
next  three  yeai'S,  to  relieve  the  committee  fre 
all  anxiety,  and  complete  the  work,  inclndu 
new  terraces  in  the  lower  garden,  in  a mann 
worthy  of  tho  name  of  the  school  and  of  t. 
tercentenary  commemoration. 


MANCHESTER  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECT 
The  anunal  meeting  of  this  society  was  he 
at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Monday,  June  22e 
The  report  of  the  retiring  council  was  read,  i 
ferring  to  the  work  done  by  the  Society  dart 
the  past  session,  the  more  prominent  matte 
being  the  efforts  made  to  promote  the  educati 
of  architectural  students  and  the  technical  ed 
cation  of  the  workmen  of  the  building  trade 
and  the  endeavours  that  are  being  made  to  indn 
the  City  Council  to  adopt  such  building  rega 
tions  as  would  have  the  effect  of  a Building  A 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  tot 
president,  council,  and  the  honorary  secrets 
for  their  services  doring  the  past  year.  T 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  t 
ensuing  session  : — President,  Mr.  J.  Murgatrol 
(re-elected)  5 Vice-president,  Mr.  Isaac  Ilolde 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Holden  ; Count 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Mills,  G.  T.  Redmayne,  Wm.. 
Royle,  Edward  Salomons,  and  J.  M.  Taylor. 


LAYING  THE  BOUNDARY-STONE  OFT! 

LAMBETH  CEMETERY  EXTENSION.' 

A SHORT  time  ago  the  Lambeth  Burial  Bot 
purchased  a quantity  of  land  adjoining  th 
cemetery  at  Tooting,  and  last  week  the  bounda 
stone,  showing  the  original  area  together  w 
that  of  the  extension,  was  laid  by  Mr.  Rob« 
Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Board,  in  1 
presence  of  several  of  the  members,  and  I 
Hugh  Macintosh,  the  surveyor.  The  orimi 
ground,  consisting  of  thirty  acres,  pureba^B 
1853,  and  the  recent  purchase  in  May  la^y 
ten  acres,  make  together  forty  acres.  1 
amount  of  the  contract  is  1,9651.  for  completl 
the  boundary  by  the  erection  of  wall  and  ratlii 
Mr.  Joseph  Stone  and  Mr.  John  Tyerinau  are  : 
conti-acbors,  and  the  work  is  to  be  comple 
within  four  months.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  chairmi 
in  laying  tho  ^stone,  said  it  was  twenty  ye 
since  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Lamb' 
Burial  Board,  as  one  of  its  members,  andi 
little  thought  there  would  have  been  any  oc 
sion  to  extend  the  area  of  the  cemetery,  as  tl 
were  now  abont  to  do.  He  had  no  doubt  t 
the  addition  would  be  sufficient  for  the  n 
thirty  years  to  come. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

London. — Mr.  Currie  brought  up  a report! 
the  works  committee  which  was  received  : — 1 
committee  had  invited  tenders  for  the  ereoh 
of  a school  to  provide  accommodation  for  ‘ 
children  on  the  site  in  Blackheath-road,  Deptfc 
The  following  are  the  respective  amounts}-- 


Perivener  & White  ... 

Boyco  

Nililett  & SoQ  

Cooper 

HiU,  Higgs,  St  Hill  ... 
AitchiDSOQ  IS,  Walker 
Jerrard  


£3,200  0 0 ( 

8,066  0 0 I 

7,939  0 0 ( 
7,860  0 0 I 
7.830  0 0 ' 
7,655  0 0 I 
7,283  0 0 ■ 


The  committee  recommended  the  accepts^ 
ofthe  lowest  tender,  tbat  of  Mr.  S.  J.  JeiTS. 
of  Homesdale,  Lewisham,  amounting  to  7,2? 
(Cost  of  site,  2,5671.  16s.  Cost  of  building,;, 
head,  91.  93.  lOd.)  The  committee  had  e 
invited  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a school 
provide  accommodation  for  804  children,  on 
site  in  Orchard-street,  Hackney,  the  amounts 
which  we  have  already  given.  The  commit, 
recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  low 
tender,  that  of  Messrs.  J.  Perry  & Co.,  . 
Tredegar  Works,  Bow,  E.,  amounting  to  7,6i 
An  endeavour  was  made  to  build  the  Bch 
without  disturbing  the  existing  infant  schr 
The  scheme  was  abandoned  as  being  mistai 
economy.  The  present  tender,  therefore,  : 
eludes  two  sets  of  quantity  surveyor’s  fees  ■ 
caretaker’s  house  of  three  rooms  and  a aculle 
three  teachers’  rooms,  covered  playgroon- 
and  covered  ways.  An  additional  source  of  « 
pense  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  building 
done  in  two  sections.  (Cost  of  building  t 
head,  71.  Os.  6d.)  Tenders  had  also^been 
vited  for  the  erection  of  boys’  and  girls  depa; 
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nts  for  the  William.atroofc,  Hammersmith, 
tool,  proTiding  accommodation  for  301  chil- 
ID.  Their  amounts  were  : — 

Niblett&Son £3,995  0 0 

Shepliercl 3,950  0 0 

J.  & 8.  Wiiliama  3,800  0 0 

Aitchinaon  & Walker 3,795  0 0 

Hobson  2,781  0 0 

Scrirener  & White  3,009  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey 3,359  0 0 

) committee  recommended  the  acceptance 
the  lowest  tender,  that  of  ileasrs.  Hook  & 
rej,  of  113,  Southam-streofc,  Westbourne 
k,  amounting  to  3,3511?.  (Cost  of  building 
head,  IIJ.  Ss.  2d.)  On  the  29th  of  January, 
|3,  the  Board  accepted  a tender  amounting  to 
ji22?.  for  the  erection  of  a school  to  provide 
bmmodation  for  1,665  children  on  the  site  in 
in*8treet,  Betbnal.green.  The  site  is  aur. 
idfid  by  small  houses,  and  will  require 
ndary-walls  to  bo  erected  on  each  side. 
ew  Board  Schools  in  Southivark. — The  new 
lols  erected  by  the  School  Board  in  Jamaica. 
IjSoutliwark,  have  been  opened.  The  building 
I adaptation  of  the  Queen  Anne  style,  and  is 
gned  by  Jlr.  Robson,  architect  for  the  Board. 
IB  accommodation  for  1,100  pupils,  and  will 
2,800?. 

teds. — New  schools  are  about  to  bo  built  by  the 
; School  Board  at  Burley  Lawn  and  Hunslet 
The  land  at  Burley  Lawn  is  situated  at 
junctiou  of  Cardigan-road  and  Bui-Ioy-road, 
is  nearly  an  acre  and  a quarter  in  area, 
land  at  Hunslet  Carr  is  situated  on  the  south 
of  Woodhouse-hill.road,  and  is  an  acre  in  area, 
same  design  is  to  be  carried  out  for  both  the 
ols,  so  that  they  will  be  exactly  the  same  in 
, elevation,  and  general  arrangements,  and 
vary  slightly  in  the  out-buildings  and 
dary. walls,  which  have  been  designed 
rately,  so  as  to  suit  each  site.  The  plans 
that  each  school  comprises  three  depart- 
a, — boys,  girls,  and  infants, — and  will  accom- 
ite  700  children,  allowing  10  square  feet  to 
child.  The  infants’  school-room  will  occupy 
entre  portion  of  the  building,  and,  like  the 
and  girls’  school-rooms,  is  50  ft.  long  by 
'.  in  width.  Each  department  has  three 
•rooms,  opening  direct  into  the  main  room, 
Itted  up  with  galleries  aud  desks;  also 
laratu  entrance  and  lobby,  fitted  up  with 
jrics.  The  basement,  which  is  covered 
brick  vaulting,  contains  heating-chamber, 
ilace,  and  boiler-house,  the  latter  having  a 
ind  boiler.  The  principal  rooms  have  open- 
jred  roofs,  the  height  to  <iIio  wall-plate 
' IS  ft.  aud  to  the  ceiling-line  28  ft.  6 in. 
■oofs  are  covered  with  dark  Westmoreland 
a,  with  bright  red  ridging.  Each  school  has 
largo  covered  playsheds,  with  out-olficos 

!ng  out  of  them,  one  for  the  boys,  the  other 
he  girls  and  infants,  and  also  has  large 
playgrounds  to  the  front  of  the  buildings, 
materials  used  are  brick,  with  hand- 

Jed  brick  facing,  and  boated  atoue  dressings  ; 
•alls  internally  will  be  plastered  to  within 
||  6 in.  of  the  floor,  which  space  will  be 
Hod  witli  moulded  skirting  and  capping, 
i schools  are  well  lighted  with  windows, 
|g  splayed  monials,  transomes,  and  heads, 
DBOveral  openings  being  filled  in  with 
Isa  and  sashes,  the  upper  portion  of 
Mights  having  hopper  casements.  The 
blatiou  is  by  means  of  air-trunks  carried 
the  ceiling,  with  openings  into  rooms,  and 
•*ig  connexions  at  each  end  with  flues,  which 
> palongsideof  smoke-flues.  The  doors  have 
l ed  jambs  and  pointed  and  splayed  beads  j 
f are  framed  and  panelled,  and  hung  double 
•patent  brass  floor  spring  hinges  ; fanlights 
pranged  above  each  doorway,  with  splayed 
1^,  heads,  and  sills.  The  drawings  have 
S(prepared  by  Mr.  Ricliai'd  L.  Adams,  of  the 
ipf  Adams  & Kelly,  architect  to  the  School 
^1.  These  schools  at  Burley  Lawn  and 
•iilot  Carr  make  thirteen  that  are  cither  com- 
' d or  are  in  progress. 


IE  WORKMEN’S  CLUB  IN  PIMLICO. 

■ iMB  few  years  since,  a working  men’s  club, 
‘ y_  founded  by  the  munificence  of  the  late 
•^uis  and  present  Duke  of  Westminster,  was 
V'Uted  in  the  Buckingham  Palace. road,  and 
•'led  the  Grosvenor  Club.  The  club  has 
) >d  a great  success,  so  much  so  that  to 
|ne  a member  is  a difficult  matter,  par. 
irly  to  hondjide  working  men. 

•appears  that  the  committee  of  the  club  are 
on  the  eve  of  adding  to  their  premises  a 
at  the  rear  of  the  club,  in  Flask-laue,  for 


concerts,  balls,  public  meetings,  lectures,  and 
private  theatricals,  the  first-floor  of  which  is  to 
be  90  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide.  On  the  groixud- 
floor  will  be  rooms  for  meetings,  suppers,  gym- 
nasties,  intellectual  pursuits,  and  for  classes. 
Part  of  these  promises  are  to  be  let  to  building, 
benefit,  and  trade  societies.  The  now  building, 
it  is  estimated,  will  cost  about  3,500?.,  and  tbo 
Duke  of  Westminster  has  promised  another 
1,000?.  Towards  the  expense  the  trustees  hold 
400?.,  and  if  the  members  subscribe  about  500?., 
the  trustees  of  the  Working  Men’s  Club  and 
Institute  Union,  150,  Strand,  undertake  to  raise 
the  remainder,  so  as  to  open  the  new  place  by 
Christmas. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

The  following  are  the  special  questions  ap. 
pointed  for  discussion  at  the  Glasgow  Congress 
in  the  Health  Department: — 1.  “ What  are  the 
best  methods  of  sewering  towns,  and  of  dis- 
posing  oftheir  organic  refuse?”  2.  “In  what 
way  can  healthy  houses  of  a corresponding  class 
be  substituted  for  those  which  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  remove  for  sanitary,  municipal,  or 
other  purposes  ?”  3.  “ What  influence  has  the 
employment  of  mothers  in  manufactures  on 
infant  mortality,  and  ought  any  and  what  re- 
strictions to  be  placed  on  such  employment  ?” 

The  questions  in  the  Economy  and  Trade  De- 
partment arc  ! — 1.  “ What  are  the  probable 
effects  of  the  spread  of  manufacturing  industry 
in  Europe  on  the  future  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ?”  2.  “ What  legiala- 

tion  should  follow  upon  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission on  friendly  societies?”  3.  “What  are 
the  beat  means  of  drawing  together  the  in- 
terests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  and  the 
colonics  ?” 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  Bill  was  to  have  assembled  on  Tuesday  last, 
but  in  order  to  prepare  amendments  in  compli- 
ance  with  the  decision  of  the  committee  a 
further  adjournment  was  found  necessary,  and 
Thursday  was  fixed  as  the  day  wheu  the  com- 
mittee would  re-assemhle.  The  printed  amend- 
ments, however,  have  nece.ssitated  a still  further 
adjournment,  and  the  committee  will  meet  to 
consider  the  amendments.  Tbo  amendments 
■which  have  been  printed  by  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill,  in  agreement  with  the  decision  of  the 
committee,  show  that,  as  to  the  height  of 
buildings  and  also  in  reference  to  the  question  ■ 
of  cubical  contents,  the  committee  have  drawn 
up  new  clauses  in  accordance  therewith.  Tlie 
limit  as  to  the  height  of  buildings  in  new  streets 
above  50  ft.  wide  is  abandoned,  and  in  reference 
to  cubical  contents,  buildings  which  are  ab- 
solutely warehouses,  and  not  manufacturing 
premises,  are  alone  included  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  district 
surveyors,  several  new  clauses  have  been  intro- 
duced  into  the  Bill,  and  many  clauses  defining 
the  duties  and  position  of  the  district  surveyors 
arc  restored  from  the  existing  Act. 


NEW  REREDOS  IN  BERKHAMSTEAD 
CHURCH. 

A BEREDOS  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
pariah  church  of  Great  Berkharastcad,  in 
memory  of  the  late  rector.  The  design  is  by 
Mr.  Burrow,  and  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  subject  being,  “The  Crucifixion,” 
with  the  Virgin  aud  St.  John  in  the  centre,  and 
St.  Peter  (the  saint  of  the  church)  and  St.  James 
on  the  side  panels.  The  whole  work  is  by 
Messrs.  Powell,  and  executed  in  their  mosaic.  A 
corona  also  forms  part  of  the  memorial.  Amongst 
the  contributors  were  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Earl  Brownlow,  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  present  rector,  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Cobb,  and  many  friends  aud  parish, 
ioners,  including  many  among  the  poor.  This 
offering,  and  the  large  paintings  of  the  Ascension, 
which  were  recently  placed  in  tbo  church  by 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  also  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
form  together  a chief  feature  in  the  internal 
decorations  of  the  church.  We  understand  that 
further  work  is  contemplated,  the  rector  having 
given  orders  for  the  preparation  of  a design  for 
the  whole  chancel ; and  a series  of  paintings  of 
angels  with  musical  instruments  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  soon  adorn  the  spaces  between  the 
arches  of  the  nave. 


FOLKESTONE. 

0-v  Thursday,  the  25th  of  Juno,  a new  aisle, 
which  has  recently  been  added  to  the  parish, 
church,  was  opened  for  public  worship.  The 
aisle,  which  is  erected  as  a memorial  to  the 
great  Dr.  Harvey,  is  designed  in  the  style  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
moulded  open  timber  roof,  and  rich  tracery- 
headed  windows,  which  at  present  are  glazed 
only  in  the  most  temporary  manner  in  anticipa- 
tion of  stained  glass,  funds  for  which  it  is 
hoped  willl  soon  be  forthcoming.  It  is  intended 
also  to  decorate  the  roof  and  the  walla  in  poly- 
chrome. The  architect  is  Mr.  Slingsby  Stall- 
wood,  of  Folkestone,  under  whose  directions  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  H, 
Holdom,  builder,  at  a cost  of  about  750?. 


SURVEYORS’  CHARGES. 

3IINNEY  r.  SYMES. 

Tnis  was  an  action  brought,  in  the  West- 
minster County  Court  (before  Mr.  Francis  Bailey, 
Judge),  by  a quantity  surveyor,  carrying  on 
business  in  Parliament-street,  to  recover  from 
defendant,  who  resides  in  Bristol,  the  sum  of 
19?.  10s.,  for  commission  in  taking  out  quantities 
for  some  buildings  which  the  defendant  had  em- 
ployed an  architect  to  carry  out  at  Bristol. 

Plaintiff  said  he  had  been  employed  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Rogers,  to  make  out  tho  quantities  for  the  work  in 
^estion.  The  lowest  tender  was  about  800L  odd,  and  for 
this  tender  he  took  out  the  quantities,  charging  commis- 
sion on  the  amount  at  the  rate  of3i  per  cent.  The  archi- 
tect had  been  paid,  bnt  on  his  (plaintiff)  presenting  his 
bill,  he  was  told  by  defendant  that  his  commission  aud  ali 
other  charges  connected  with  the  work  (which  was  never 
carried  out)  were  included  in  the  sum  charged  by  and 
paid  to  the  architect,  and  defendant  therefore  declined  to 
recognise  the  plaintiff's  claim. 

John  Rogers,  an  architect,  said  that  in  April  last  ho 
was  employed  by  defendant,  who  is  a wholesale  provision 
merchant  at  Bristol,  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  alteration 
and  improvement  of  some  warehouses  belonging  to  de- 
fendant at  Bristol,  but  the  work  fell  through  in  conse- 
quence of  defendant's  being  dissatisSod  with  the  expense. 
To  take  out  tho  quantities  for  the  preparation  of  th© 
tenders  it  w'as  necessary  to  employ  a quantity-surveyor, 
and  he  (witness)  selected  the  plaintiff,  who  ultimately 
sent  in  his  bill  to  defendant,  who  refused  pavment  on  tho 
ground  that  tho  work  ought  to  form  part  o'f  the  amount 
which  tho  architect  (witness)  had  been  paid. 

Evidence  having  been  given  that  it  was  the  custom  in 
tho  building-trade  for  the  surveyor's  charges  to  be  taken 
as  a separate  item  from  those  of  the  architect. 

His  Honour  gave  judgment  for  plaintiff’  for  tho  full 
amount  claimed  and  costs. 


WARD  r.  PROCTOR. 

In  this  action  (Hanley  County  Court),  Mr. 
Henry  Ward,  of  Hanley,  architect,  sued  Mr. 
John  Proctor,  of  Tunstall,  builder,  to  recover 
12?.  lOs.,  professional  charges  for  supplying  bills 
of  quantities.  The  case  was  tried  by  a j ury. 

Mr.  Ward  stated  that  two  years  ago  he  prepared  plans 
and  specillcations  for  the  erection  of  a building  for  tho 
Brownhills  Pottery  Company.  Four  builders,  of  whom 
Mr.  Proctor  was  one,  were  invited  by  him  to  tender,  and 
the  letters  inviting  them  were  accommnied  in  each  case 
by  a copy  of  the  bills  of  quantities.  The  messenger  who 
delivered  the  invitations  to  tender  said  in  each  case  that 
2i  per  cent,  must  be  charged  for  the  quantities.  Mr. 
Proctor’s  tender  was  accepted,  and  in  conformity  ■with 
custom,  he,  as  the  successful  competitor,  was  called  upon 
to  pay  for  the  quantities,  tho  commission  being  in  this 
instance  121.  lOs.  Mr.  Proctor  refused,  however,  to  admit 
his  liability,  and  hence  tho  action. 

Mr.  Alfred  Eardley,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  Brown- 
hills  Pottery  Company,  was  called  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Proctor  was  the  successful  competitor.  Mr.  E.  Maddook, 
architect,  Hanley  J Mr.  Cooke,  builder,  Burslem ; andMr. 
Blackhurst,  builder,  Burslem,  stated  that  in  limited  com- 
petitions like  this  it  was  the  invariable  custom  for  tha 
successful  builder  to  pay  the  architect  for  taking  out  the 
quantities. 

Mr.  Hollingshead  having  addressed  the  jury  for  the 
defence,  Mr.  Proctor  said  when  Mr.  Eardley  (not  Mr, 
Ward)  asked  him  to  tender  ho  declined  at  lirst  on  account 
of  the  unsettled  conditiou  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Eardley 
pressing  him  to  tender,  and  sabsequontly  bringing  him 
the  plans  and  specifications,  he  at  length  tendered,  and 
his  tender  was  accepted.  Before  ho  signed  tho  contract 
ho  bad  uot  had  the  slightest  communication  with  Mr, 
Ward,  nor  had  he  received  the  quantities.  They  came  two 
days  afterwards,  but  he  did  not  make  any  use  of  them. 
The  contract  having  been  signed,  they  were  of  no  use  in 
enabling  him  to  arrive  at  the  price,  nor  did  he  use  them 
during  the  progress  of  tho  building.  Three  weeks  after 
he  had  eommeuced  the  work  Mr.  Ward  came  to  him  and 
said,  “ How  about  the  quantities  ? ” Ho  replied  that  ha 
could  not  think  of  paying  for  them  because  he  had  not 
received  them  in  time  for  them  to  be  of  any  use  to  him. 
The  custom  of  the  trade  was  that  if  au  architect  put 
plans  and  specifications  into  a builder's  hands,  and  sup- 
plied  quantities  to  the  builder,  telling  him  to  charge  for 
them  m the  tender,  the  architect  was  entitled  to  payment 
for  the  quantities.  The  quantities  were  not  supplied  to 
him  uutil  a fortnight  after  three  other  bnildera  had 
tendered,  and  their  tenders  were  found  to  be  too  high. 
He  took  out  his  own  quantities. 

Mr.  A.  Wood,  architect,  Tunstall,  said  if  the  quantities 
were  not  sent  to  the,  builder  the  architect  expected  to  bo 
paid  by  his  client.  Il'a  building  contract  were  undertaken 
without  the  assistance  of  the  architect,  tho  latter  was  not 
entitled  to  recover  for  the  quantities. 

The  jury,  after  a few  minutes’  deliberation,  returned  u 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed,  namelv. 
icp?  in«  ’ •'* 
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THE  PEOPOSED  WOEKS  IN  ST.  PAUL’S. 

We  have  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
say  that  the  Committee  for  the  Completion  of 
St.  Panl’s”  have  postponed  the  consideration  of 
the  designs  before  them  until  November  next. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Burges’s  charges  have  beenpaidj 
BO  that  they  will  then  resume  their  work  perfectly 
free  to  adopt  what  may  be  considered  the  best 
course.  We  are  informed  that  the  gentlemen 
invited  to  fill  the  four  vacancies  in  the  committee 
have  all  declined  to  serve, — a significant  hint  to 
those  now  upon  it.  We  have  received  a com- 
munication in  support  of  the  all-but  universally 
condemned  scheme,  and  being  quite  willing  that 
our  readers  should  Lear  what  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  it,  have  given  the  letter  a place.  We 
must  add,  however,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  advance  the  object  it  has  in  view.  The  title 
is  the  writer’s  own. 


TEE  “ BEDIZENMENT  ” OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDEAL. 

Sib,— It  is  the  boast  of  Mr.  Burges’  opponents 
that  only  one  journal  of  importance  has  given 
him  its  unqualified  support  in  the  view  he  takes 
of  the  best  means  of  completing  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Burges’  friends 
have  done  well  to  leave  his  case  in  the  competent 
hands  of  a Saturday  reviewer.  Still,  Professor 
Donaldson  made  an  unfortunate  suggestion  in 
one  of  his  recent  letters  to  the  Times,  which  has 
evidently  received  the  approval  of  some,  and,  if 
acted  upon,  would  redound  to  the  discredit  of  all 
connected  with  the  profession  of  architects.  The 
question  before  the  public,  who  seem  to  care 
very  little  about  it,  is  a purely  sentimental  one  ; 
but  the  question  before  the  profession  is  charac- 
teristically practical,  since  it  aims  at  the 
deliberate  rejection  of  the  accepted  sketch 
designs,  and  the  inauguration  of  a general  com- 
petition for  other  modes  of  decoration, — a com- 
petition which,  begun  in  flagrant  injustice, 
would  probably  terminate  only  a little  less 
unjustly  than  many  of  the  equally  important 
ones  which  have  been  held  daring  the  last 
thirty  years. 

The  opposition  to  Mr.  Bnrges’  scheme  is 
based  principally  upon  the  fact  that  he  proposes 
to  out  away  a part  of  the  inside  face  of  Sir 
Clu-istopher  Wren's  walls.  Now,  sir,  kindly 
grant  me  space  to  consider  this  and  other  pro- 
posals,— open  to  all  sorts  of  objections,  I freely 
admit, — in  the  oldest  and  most  widely  circnlated 
of  the  professional  journals.  The  majority  of 
architects  know  that  their  subtle  brethren  of 
Perikles’  time  admitted  little  that  could  not  be 
viewed  by  the  light  of  their  reason.  The  naivetd 
of  the  Medimval  builders,  both  European  and 
Asiatic,  has  credited  them  with  a reputation  for 
constructive  truth.  Suppose  the  metropolitan 
cathedral  rased  to  the  ground.  Let  us  imagine 
then  what  might  happen  if  one  of  those  old 
masters  could  bo  invited  to  rebuild  St.  Paul’s, 
upon  Wren’s  foundations,  according  to  the 
Greek  or  the  Medimval  systems  of  construction 
which  are  strangely  identical  in  principle.  He 
would  first  look  at  the  sun  peeping  through  soot 
and  mist,  or  at  olonda  which  send  rain  to  soil,  not 
to  clean,  the  streets  ; and  his  choice  of  materials 
would  probably  fall  upon  granite  for  the  base- 
ment walls,  the  external  angles,  piers,  and  pro- 
jections; and  upon  glazed  bricks  and  majolica 
for  the  general  external  surfaces  of  the  building. 
He  would  cover  the  inside  face  of  the  walls  up  to 
a certain  height  with  marble;  not  for  the  sake 
of  brightness  and  light  alone,  but  for  cleanli- 
ness, and  because  it  was  near  the  eye  and  liable 
to  he  touched.  The  internal  pilasters,  instead 
of  being  mere  decorative  projections,  and  com- 
posed of  courses  of  stone,  would  bo  monoliths  of 
polished  granite  or  deeply  coloured  marble- 
giving  rigidity  at  intervals  to  the  walls 
and  forming  points  of  support  upon  which 
to  concentrate  the  weight  and  thrust  of 
the  arches  and  vaults  above  them.  Their 
bases  and  capitals  would  be  marble  upon 
which  would  be  fixed  leaves  and  other  orna- 
ments  in  bronze.  High  overhead  the  inside  of 
the  building  would  be  continued  in  hard  atone 
to  he  ultimately  enriched  with  mosaic  decora- 
tion ; and  this  for  a cogent  reason,  because  after 
their  long  and  disastrous  experience  the  Greek 
and  Medieeval  artists  would  not  gild  or  paint 
large  surfaces  of  stone  which  is  now  known  to 
bo  liable  to  atmospheric  action  from  the  hoar  it 
leaves  the  quarry  until  it  crumbles  to  dust. 
They  would  not  scruple  to  nse  cement  or  plaster 
wherever  distance  would  soften  such  materials 
to  the  view  and  guarantee  them  from  the  touch, 


for,  moreover,  plaster  can  be  painted  upon  with 
impunity.  Below,  under  foot,  would  be  spread 
a carpet  rich  and  varied  in  colour  bat  of  materials 
of  uniform  resistance  to  pressure  and  wear.  As 
regards  the  windows  it  would  be  remembered 
that  in  the  heart  of  London  light  has  to  he 
courted,  not  repulsed ; and,  instead  of  attempting 
to  admit  colour,  it  would  be  sought  to  brighten 
the  colour  of  the  walls. 

Convinced  of  these  things,  it  seems  to  me  a 
mockery  to  compel  an  architect  to  have^  “ reve- 
rend regard  to  the  intentions  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,”  and  in  default  of  knowing  what_  such 
intentions  were,  it  is  certainly  a contradiction  to 
make  him  adopt  the  style  of  the  best  Italian 
architects  of  the  sixteenth  century.  W ren  never 
penetrated  further  into  Europe  than  Paris ; and 
bis  knowledge  of  Italian  architecture  was  neces- 
sarily restricted  to  a few  French  buildings  and 
the  wandering  Italians  who  built  them.  Surely 
the  best  way  to  complete  St.  Paul’s  according  to 
the  lights  of  an  Anglo-French  architect  of  the 
seventeenth  century  would  be  to  employ  one  of 
the  large  decorating  firms  in  Paris  ; in  their  vast 
workshops  drawings  and  casts  of  every  ornament 
which  unhappy  ingenuity  has  devised  during  the 
last  three  centuries  can  be  procured  with  absolute 
exactness,  and  applied  with  experienced  despatch. 
The  result  might  be  an  interior,  only  a little  less 
vulgar  than  that  of  St.  Peter’s,  but  there  would 
be  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  it  to  be  correct. 
By  using  paint  and  caHon-pieire  the  saints 
might  both  sprawl  in  effigy  upon  the  walls,  and 
lounge  upon  distorted  pediments,  each  holding 
in  one  hand  a garland  of  fruit  or  calico,  while 
pointing  with  the  other  to  gilt  stars  stencilled  on 
a concave  sky ! 

But  Mr.  Burges  has  attempted  to  think  as  m 
all  human  probability.  Wren  would  have  thought 
had  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  present 
day.  Not  satisfied  with  making  the  interior  of 
the  cathedral  clean,  he  wishes  it  to  be  always 
kept  clean;  and  for  this  purpose  he  proposes  to 
line  the  walls  wherever  the  eye  can  easily  distin. 
guish,  or  the  touch  easily  penetrate,  with  mate- 
rials that  will  wash  ; and  this  without  altering 
to  a hair’s  breadth  the  contour  of  Wren’s 
mouldings  and  pilasters,  or  the  section  of  his 
walls.  He  has  left  moat  of  the  friezes  intact, 
simply  adding  bronze  figures  which  a fastidious 
posterity  may  easily  remove.  He  has  made  use 
of  the  numberless  panels  in  the  building,  and 
offers  them  in  some  cases  for  memorials  of 
notable  people,  in  others  for  bas-reliefs  of 
scriptural  subjects.  Those  unfinished  portions 
of  the  stone  surface  in  the  spandrels  of  the 
arcades,  in  the  soffits  of  the  arches,  in  the  coffers 
of  the  vaults,  which  were  left  plain  by  Wren, 
simple  6pannelayc,  asFrench  workmen  call  them, 
— are  now  to  be  carved,  or  sunk,  or  enriched. 
The  stone  is  to  be  painted  only  here  and  there, 
and  in  lines  and  hits  ; mosaics,  majolica,  and 
bronze  being  the  principal  materials  of  colour 
decoration.  The  glass  in  the  windows  is  to  be 
white  and  clear,  with  a little  colour  to  define 
some  sacred  subject  portrayed  upon  it.  The 
pavement  is  to  be  all  marble,  with  a carpet  of 
colour  running  the  length  of  the  building  right 
up  to  the  altar  ; and  in  the  aisles  it  is  panelled 
to  emphasise  the  plan  and  echo  the  architecture 
of  the  vaults  below.  I submit  that  Greek  or 
Medteval  artist,  or  Wren  with  modern  advantages 
to  aid  him,  could  do  little  more.  It  is  hut  arohi- 
tecturo  at  second-hand,  be  it  remembered,— the 
conclusion  of  a tale  with  an  old  plot,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  already  published. 

It  is  possibly  a fault  that  the  decorations  of  a 
House  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Infinite  and 
Unseen  should  be  capable  of  rationalistic  ex- 
planation. Instead  of  offering  suggestions  for 
which  prosaic  reasons  are  easily  found,  Mr. 
Burges  might  have  revelled  in  poetic^. parable, 
and  he  would  have  probably  obtaineU  a legion 
of  adherents  had  he  indulged  in  license  enough 
to  be  untranslateable.  But  herein  the  irony 
of  circumstances  is  conspicuous,  since  the  man 
who,  nearly  every  one  thought,  would  commit 
himself  to  some  ultra-artistio  eccentricity  is  now 
justly  charged  with  an  undue  preponderance 
of  common  sense.  Hampered  with  masters 
divided  against  themselves,  Mr.  Burges  has 
tried  to  offend  none  when  he  ought  to  have 
thought  only  of  pleasing  himself.  That  his 
suggestions  may  be  improved  by  study  who 
would  care  to  deny  ? His  most  devoted  parti- 
sans will  not  refuse  to  admit  the  force  of  much 
hostile  criticism.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  one 
powerful  journal  has  put  it,  that  modern  restora- 
tioD,  however  learned,  is  only  the  churchwarden- 
ism  of  our  grandfathers  refined.  But  in  this 
case  there  is  no  question  of  restoration ; it  has 
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been  simply  decided  to  “bedizen”  St.  PanlV; 
Then  let  his  colleagues  at  least  pay  the  accepts 
architect  of  the  new  work  the  compliment  deni  . 
to  Wren’s  old  masterpiece — let  him  alone  ; lea  , 
him  to  accomplish  unfettered  his  first  efforts  i 
a task  for  which  the  liberal  majority  of  . 
jealons  profession  believe  him  to  be  eminentlj 
fitted.  William  H,  White.'' 


QUEEN  ANNE’S  STYLE. 

SiR^ — -VVhy  add  the  above  name  to  the  alreai| 
abundant  list  of  styles  of  architecture  ? '| 
many  of  ns  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  til 
name,  conversationally  used,  may  aeemexplii 
enough,  and  imply  such  a combination  of  tj 
local  material,  brick,  and  of  the  forms  saggeatl| 
by  local  convenience,  with  modes  of  decoratid 
not  always  well  understood,  of  which  a vi  i 
limited  number  of  foreign  travellers,  or  of  read'  i 
of  foreign  books,  had  given  descriptions,  as  be: 
associated  with  Eoman  power,  or  with  “ami'j 
generally.  But  Queen  Anne  reigned  over  stesi 
countries  as  well  as  over  loamy  countries,  d 
distant  counties  local  feeling  for  decoration  wow 
come  in  conflict  with  Italian  fashion.  Individ'r 
idiosyncracy  would  interfere  to  make  the  st !: 
of  one  building  of  Queen  Anne’s  date  V)j 
different  from  that  of  another.  At  that  datqi| 
have  talked  to  a generally  well-informed  dn 
about  there  being  differences  of  style  in  w 
Gothic  buildings  of  600,  400,  and  300  yc' 
anterior,  would  have  seemed  like  drawing  hai 
breadth  distinctions.  Yet  such  a man^  mii|l 
have  seen  abundant  differences  between  diffen^ 
buildings  of  his  own  date.  To  him  the  stylerij 
the  merchant  prince’s  suburban  mansion,  of  ti 
Tom  Tower  at  Oxford,  of  Blenheim,  of  St.  Pail, 
Cathedral,  and  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand,  wo 
perhaps  have  been  so  strongly  marked  as' 
enlist  his  fervid  approval  for  one,  whilst  anot^ 
called  forth  his  utter  detestation.  And  arofi 
now  to  lump  them  altogether  in  an  imdisji 
gnished  mass  ? And  is  not  the  doing  so  whii 
the  architectural  profession  calculated  to  rairii 
smile  on  the  countenances  of  outsiders  ? ‘ 

Nemi 


TEOY. 

One  reads  with  no  little  surprise  the  follo^t 
passage,  signed  T.  A.  M.,  in  the  Builder,  p.  543c 
Homer  “ states  that  the  spears  were  ofashl: 
very  primitive  weapon  indeed." 

A spear  is  not  necessarily  a spear-h'C 
wherefore  it  seems  that  ashen  staves  mii 
make  very  good  spears  ; the  question  how 
were  tipped  would  receive  fight  from  on 
parts  of  the  poem. 

The  uses  of  metal  in  Homer  aro  a studyi 
itself,  the  general  impression  being  that 
describes  weapons  from  the  later  bronze  ft 
point  of  view  : thus  the  word  XiiXcoff  represfl 
metal  in  general,  also  brass  and  copper  in  jl 
ticular.  lictjpoQ  (iron)  does  occur,  bub  not; 
describing  a material  in  common  use;  oni 
contrary,  it  is  a rare,  costly,  and  unmanagftl 
sort  of  article. 

If  I understand  Dr.  Schliemann’s  standpl 
aright,  the  more  primitive  weapons  founo 
Hissarlik  represent  the  subsequent  relapse  ;/ 
a stone  age,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Dardar! 
heroes.  ^ ^ 


STAGNATION  OF  TEADE  THEOUGI 
HIGH  WAGES. 

The  President  of  the  South  Midland  Instill 
Mr.  Edward  Jones,  mining  engineer  to  . 
Lillisball  Coal,  Iron,  and  Engineering  Compr 
speaking  last  week  in  Wolverhampton,  obsei;. 
that  the  stagnation  of  trade  was  uuprecedenit 
From  whatsoever  country  English  firms 
vassed  for  orders,  the  same  reply  was  retur 
“ Your  English  prices  are  too  high,”  and  ini 
prevailing  stagnation  there  would  be,  he  ni) 
boldly  assert,  no  change  until  prices  all  rd. 
were  lowered.  Nor  did  he  fear  to  say  he  hc; 
they  soon  would  be.  Meanwhile  ho  conside 
as  well  as  all  business  men,  that  the  present  ac 
the  operatives  was  most  distressing  and  burtf. 
to  the  whole  country. 


TEe  Sewerage  of  the  City  of  Winche« 
is  again  about  to  be  seriously  considered  byli 
Town  Council.  How  best  to  dispose  of; 
sewage  is  to  bo  inquired  into  by  an  inspai 
from  the  Engineer  Department  of  the  L' 

' Government  Board. 
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1 1 BAETH-WOEKS  OP  THE  ENGLISH 
PERIOD, 

' LAUGHTOX-EN-LE-MOIiTHEN. 

Castle-hill. — This  very  perfect  and  very 
^i.irestin"  earthwork,  an  earthwork  with  a 
stands  in  a gi’ags-field  a few  yards  west 
Jhe  pariah  church,  the  lofty  spiro  of  which  ia 
_l’ell.known  landmark.  The  churchyard,  and 
^sibly  the  church  itself,  have  encroached 
hewhat  upon  the  boundaries  of  their  older 
^ secular  nei{?hbour._  The  earthwork  is  com- 
j Castle-hill  and  an  enclosed  area 
ojonded  to  one  side  of  it.  The  hill  is  a wholly 
mound  of  earth,  conical  in  form,  with 


a flat  circular  top,  about  25  ft,  in  diameter, 
while  the  base  is  about  112  ft.  It  rises  about  30  ft. 
out  of  a circular  ditch,  12  ft.  deep,  measuring 
from  the  level  of  its  outer  side,  and  about  42  ft. 
broad.  Outside  this  ditch,  resting  upon  it,  and 
covering  about  one-third  of  its  circumference  on 
the  north-eastern  quarter,  is  a more  or  less 
lunated  enclosure  from  5 ft.  to  90  ft.  across  in 
depth,  also  included  within  a ditch  which  com- 
municates at  each  end  with  that  of  the  monnd, 
so  that,  of  this  outwork,  the  maiu  ditch  forms 
the  rear  or  concave  defence,  and  its  proper 
ditch  the  convex  defence  or  that  to  the  front. 
Along  this  convex  edge,  a strong  bank,  8 ft.  high 
and  l5  ft.  broad,  crests  the  ditch,  which  is  about 


20  ft.  broad,  and  6 ft.  below  the  exterior  level. 
The  bank  is  cut  through  and  the  ditch  traversed 
by  a narrow  causeway  towards  the  east-north- 
east, no  doubt  representing  the  original  entrance 
which  probably  was  over  a timber  bridge.  There 
may  have  been  other  works,  but  they  are  not  at 
this  time  very  apparent.  In  the  churchyard,  a 
little  north  of  the  church,  is  a straight  bank,  now 
very  low,  which  may,  as  at  Barwick,  have 
covered  the  approach  to  the  mound,  but  is  more 
probably  a trace  of  a Roman  camp,  hereabouts 
not  uncommon,  and  for  which  the  position  is 
very  suitable.  This  is  a very  common,  perhaps 
the  most  common  type  of  a Saxon  or  Early 
English  dwelling ; for  the  arrangement  is  not 
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concentric  as  at  Barwiok,  bat  the  mound  is  m the 
general  enceinte,  of  which  two-thirds  or  so  of  its 
proper  ditch  form  a part,  as  at  Tickhill  and 
Tonbridge.  Had  it  suited  the  Norman  settler 
to  inhabit  this  spot  he  would  hare  placed  _a 
shell  keep  upon  the  mound,  and  built  a curtain 
round  the  edge  of  the  attached  area,  bringing 
its  cuds  up  the  slopes  of  the  mound  to  the  keep, 
as  at  Hawarden,  Warwick,  or  Tickhill.  Here, 
as  at  Huntingdon,  the  ditch  of  the  mound  shuts 
it  ofi  from  the  rest  of  the  place.  This  is  not  the 
case  at  Hawarden,  nor  at  Tickhill,  unless  indeed 
the  ditch  at  the  latter  place  has  been  filled  up 
on  the  inner  side. 

Laughton  belongs  to  a district  full  of  the 
traces  of  Saxon  rule  and  occupation.  “ Morthen  ” 
is  thought  to  represent  the  moor-portion  or 
division,  and  Laughton  is  no  doubt  Law-town, 
the  seat  of  an  early  Saxon  jurisdiction.  Laughton 
appears  in  the  Domesday  as  the  “ aula  ” of  Earl 
Edwin.  “Ibi  habet  comes  Edwinus  aulam,” 
and  to  it  belonged  fifty-four  or  fifty -five  carocates 
of  land.  Edwin  was  a powerful  person,  being 
himself  Earl  of  Mercia,  the  brother  of  Morcar,  and 
with  a sister  married  to  Harold.  Laughton  was 
the  head  of  a soke  which  contained  the  townships 
of  Laughton- with- Thropum,  north  and  south 
Austan,  Thorpe-Salvin,  and  Wales.  There 
seems  reason  to  add  to  these  four  more,  Lett- 
well,  Firbeck,  Gilding  Wells,  and  Woodsetts, 
forming  altogether  an  extensive  fee.  The 
English  lord  held  also  Slade-IIooton  and  New- 
halt,  and  a part  of  Dinnington.  The  present 
parish  still  corresponds  with  the  ancient  soke, 
although  its  ecclesiastical  dependencies  or 
chapelries  of  Wales,  Anstan,  Thorpe,  Letwell, 
and  Firbeck  were  not  attached  to  it  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  The  church  is  not  actually 
named  in  Domesday,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  of 
early  English  foundation,  apresumption  enhanced 
by  its  dedication  to  “All  Saints.”  Laughton, 
therefore,  as  the  mother  church  of  a large  parish, 
the  head  of  a considerable  soke,  and  the  resi- 
dence  of  an  English  Earl,  was  from  remote  times 
a considerable  place,  and  there  is  great  fitness  in 
its  position,  and  in  the  spire  of  185  ft.  high, 
which  later  piety  has  combined  with  traces  of 
masonry  of  the  age  of  Henry  I.  Mr.  Hunter 
takes  Laughton  to  be  the  “Mortigton”  or  town 
of  the  Morthiiig,  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
Wulfric  Spot,  tbo  other  places  named  in  this 
earlv  document  being  around  it.  The  entire 
soke  of  Earl  Edwin  was  granted  by  William  to 
Roger  de  Buisli,  and  under  his  rule  became  a 
member  of  the  Norman  Honour  of  Tickhill, 
though  in  the  Survey  it  takes  precedence  of 
that  place,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Earl’s 
possessions.  The  descent  of  Laughton  from  the 
Conquest  is  that  of  Tickhill.  It  was  always 
held  by  its  lords  in  demesne,  the  rest  of  the 
Honour  being  in  the  hands  of  tenants,  so  that 
the  tradition  of  the  Empress  Maud  having  lived 
here  may  well  be  true.  In  the  foundation 
charter  of  Blyth,  Roger  de  Buisli  grants  the 
tythe  of  the  residence,  “ dccima  aulm,”  so  that 
the  hall  or  house  probably  survived  the  Conquest. 
Long  afterwards,  42  Henry  III.,  Geoffrey  de 
Lusignan  held  Laughton  in  capite  from  Prince 
Edward,  and  1 Edward  II.,  he  was  there  seized 
of  a messuage  and  an  acre  of  land,  which  no 
doubt  represented  Earl  Edwin’s  Hall. 

BARWICK-IN-ELMETE. 

Hall  Toivcr-Mll.—Ihla  also  is  a very  remark- 
able  earthwork.  Ic  is  wholly  artificial,  and 
stands  on  very  high  ground  in  a grass  field  about 
a furlong  west  of  the  parish  church,  and  almost 
within  the  village.  The  ground  is  the  highest 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  slopes 
rapidly  towards  the  west.  The  work  is  com. 
posed  of  a conical  mound,  known  as  Hall  Tower- 
bill.  It  has  a slightly  hollow  summit,  no  doubt 
originally  circular,  and  40  ft.  diameter,  but 
which  has  been  rendered  slightly  oval  and  other- 
wise  affected  by  the  slipping  off  the  earth.  It 
is  about  30  ft.  high,  and  covers  a base  of  about 
200  ft.  diameter.  It  stands  in  and  rises  out  of 
a circular  ditch,  from  6 ft.  to  12  ft.  deep, 
measured  from  the  outer  level,  and  here  and 
there  partially  filled  np.  This  circle  is  placed 
within  a platform  of  irregular  figure,  the  exterior 
limits  of  which  axe  from  15  ft.  to  60  ft.  and  even 
100  ft.  from  the  inner  ditch,  and  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a bank  of  earth,  which,  to  the  south, 
where  the  platform  is  15  ft.  wide,  rises  about 
8 ft.  above  its  level.  On  the  north  side,  the 
platform  is  60  ft.  wide  and  the  bank  6 ft.  high. 
Beyond  the  bank  in  each  direction  is  a ditch. 
The  sonth  is  the  weak  side,  and  there  the  bank 
is  at  its  highest  and  the  ditch  at  its  broadest. 
This  higher  part  of  the  bank  is  about  210  ft. 


long.  It  ends  abruptly  towards  tho  east.  These 
works  are  less  plainly  seen  on  the  east  and  west 
sides.  On  the  latter  the  natural  slope  rendered 
them  of  rather  less  consequence.  The  entrance 
was  apparently  on  the  cast  side,  from  the  village. 
At  the  north-east  quarter,  where  a new  burial- 
(Tround  encroaches  somewhat  on  the  works,  the 
northern,  bank,  instead  of  sweeping  round  the 
platform,  seems  to  have  turned  in  a direct  lino 
eastward,  possibly  to  cover  the  approach.  A-t- 
taclied  to  the  above  work,  on  tho  north  side,  is, 
or  was,  a large  and  more  or  less  circular  area, 
enclosed  within  a bank  and  ditch,  and  known  as 
Wendell-hili.  It  is  now  very  obscure,  partly 
from  tillage,  partly  from  some  cottages  and 
their  gardens.  Whittaker  mentions  it. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  Barwick  earth- 
work  is  concentric,  that  is  to  say,  the  mound 
and  its  ditch  stand  within  and  clear  of  the  above 
described  second  inclosure,  more  or  less  perfect, 
to  the  outside  of  which  Wendell’s  Hill  is  an  ap- 
pendage. Also,  it  may  be  remarked  that  hei’e,  as 
at  Laughton,  aud  unlike  Old  Sarum,  there  is  no 
bank  on  the  outer  edge,  or  counterscarp  of  the 
ditch.  In  its  detached  mound  and  surrounding 
area  Barwick  may  be  likened  to  Pickering 
Castle  (not  the  camp),  although  the  earth-works 
there,  being  governed  by  the  character  of  the 
ground,  and  altered  to  some  slight  extent  by  the 
later  masonry,  present  more  of  an  angular  outline. 

Barwick,  or  Berwick,  usually  is  a name  applied 
to  an  appendage  to  a manor.  Jlr.  Whittaker  sug- 
gests that  this  particular  name  may  have  been 
Bergwic,  the  village  of  the  berg  or  burgh,  or 
castle,  an  etymology  which  would  carry  back 
the  earthworks  to  a period  before  the  parochial 
nomenclature  was  fixed,  early  in  the  history  of 
tho  Northumbrian  kingdom.  However  this  may 
be,  Barwick  is  the  reputed  residence  of  Edwin 
of  Northumbria,  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  by 
Paulinus  in  A.D.  620.  The  works  are  certainly 
very  unlike  any  of  known  Roman  or  British 
origin,  and  closely  resemble  those  of  tho  district 
admitted  to  be  Saxon.  Whittaker  is  disposed 
to  regard  Wendell’s  Hill  as  a corruption  of 
Edwin’s  Hill.  There  is  no  trace  of  masonry 
upon  or  about  these  earthworks,  and  no  tradition 
that  they  were  ever  inhabited  by  any  Norman  lord. 

THE  RIUIJLF.SDALE  5IOUXDS. 

About  three  miles  below  the  town  and  castle 
of  Clitheroe,  the  Ribble  receives,  on  its  right  or 
western  bank,  the  Hodder,  the  two  streams 
forming  the  boundary  of  a cape  of  Yorkshire, 
which  there  projects  sharply  into  Lancashire.  The 
combined  waters,  thus  augmented  considerably 
in  volume,  arc  projected  against  the  mass  of 
high  ground  to  the  south,  and  encircle  within 
their  sweep  a broad  expanse  of  perfectly  level 
meadow,  evidently  deposited  as  the  river  lias 
shifted  its  course.  In  the  centre  of  the  bend, 
upon  its  left  or  southern  bank,  the  river  is  joined 
by  a third  stream,  the  Caldeiv  which  flows  down 
from  Walley  Abbey,  placed  upon  it  about  two 
miles  higher  up.  Here,  in  this  water-girdled 
flat,  a very  strking  position,  are  two  large 
“ mounds,”  so  entitled  on  the  Ordnance  map. 
They  are  placed  about  a furlong  apart,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  river.  The 
larger  and  beat  defined,  that  to  the  south, 
is  oval,  or  somewhat  pear-shaped  in  plan, 
about  27  ft.  by  50  ft.  on  the  table-top,  and 
about  30  ft.  high.  The  top  is  scarred  as  though  it 
had  been  built  upon,  or  perhaps  partially  opened. 
The  other  is  less  defined  in  outline,  and  not  quite 
BO  high.  Neither  has  any  surrounding  ditch,  nor 
any  sort  of  appended  earthworks.  They  are 
possibly  or  probably  sepulchral,  and  although 
placed  most  conveniently  for  defence,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  intended.  The  walk  to 
the  river  side  from  Whalley  is  a pleasant  one, 
and  there  is  a ferry  a short  distance  from  the 
mounds. 

ROTHERHAM. 

Upon  the  right  of  the  Tickhill-road,  scarcely 
clear  of  the  town,  is  a deep  valley,  containing  a 
brook  which  descends  from  the  south-east  and 
flows  across  the  town  to  feed  the  Don.  Upon 
the  left  bank  of  this  stream  is  an  oblong  knoll, 
which  looks  very  much  as  though  it  had  been  a 
Saxon  earthwork. 

PICKERING. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Beck,  a little  below 
but  in  full  view  of  the  castle,  is  a curious  earth- 
work  of  the  circular  type  so  common  in  York- 
shire.  It  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a round 
hill,  200  ft.  or  so  above  the  river,  and  a few 
score  yards  to  the  west  of  it.  It  is  composed  of 
a central  mound  and  circumscribing  ditch.  The 
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mound  is  not,  like  those  of  Barwick  and  Laughii 
ton,  wholly  artificial,  but  the  contents  of  thi' 
ditch  have  been  thrown  inwards,  and  the  gi-ounoi 
thus  increased  to  a height  has  been  trimmed  and 
scarped.  The  mound,  as  at  present  seen,  i;| 
conical  with  a circular  and  flat  top,  surrounded 
by  a light  bank  or  breastwork  about  4 ft.  high 
The  mound  is  90  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
about  190  ft.  at  the  base,  and  20  ft.  high.  1 1 
rises  out  of  a circular  ditch,  about  10  ft.  broad- 
and  at  present  not  above  6 ft.  deep.  Thi- 
entrance  seems  to  have  been  on  the  south. easi 
quarter.  The  position  though  slightly  lowe’ 
than  that  of  the  castle,  commands  a much  fine; 
aud  more  extensive  view,  not  only  of  the  towii 
and  castle,  and  np  the  rocky  ravine  down  whicl 
the  river  descends  from  the  Cleveland  Moorf 
but  far  eastward  and  south  over  the  fertil 
vales  of  the  Seven  and  the  Rye,  from  Kirkbi 
Moorside  and  Helmsley  to  the  wooded  ridge  o: 
Slingaby  and  New  Malton,  a fair  and  fertili 
region,  and  one  full  of  objects  of  antiquariai 
interest. 

CASTLE. HILL,  MEXBOEOUGH. 

The  earthwork  so  called  is  situate  about 
mile  east  of  the  town  of  Mexborough,  and  upo 
the  eastern  and  subsiding  end  of  the  ridge  upO  i 
a higher  and  broader  part  of  which  the  town  ij 
built.  The  Don  is  here  flowing  eastwards  abow 
a quarter  of  a mile  distant,  tho  earthwork  bGiti| 
on  its  left  bank.  Also  it  is  placed  between  tw 
roads  which  unite  a little  to  the  east  of  it  an 
lead  to  the  adjacent  castle  of  Conyngsborougl 
Thus  although  the  ground  to  the  west  is  coi 
siderably  higher  than  the  work  ; that  to  tt 
north,  south,  and  east  is  much  lower,  and  hefot 
the  country  was  drained  or  fully  inhabited,  W0 
probably  a marsh.  To  the  immediate  oort 
also  lies  the  course  of  the  Deame,  which  join 
the  Don  about  two  miles  lotver  down.  Tho  sitt 
therefore,  though  not  lofty,  was  on  the  who! 
well  chosen,  and  was  especially  strong  on  tl 
west,  whence  the  Danes,  the  most  dangerous  i 
the  Saxon  foes,  were  likely  to  make  their  a] 
proach.  The  site  actually  occupied  by  tL 
works  is  well  marked,  about  50  ft.  above  tl 
adjacent  ground,  and  perhaps  80  ft.  above  tl 
Don.  The  work  is  composed  of  a circular  mourn 
girt  by  a ditch,  appended  to  the  outer  side  i 
which  are  two  wards  or  enclosures,  each  with  i 
bank  aud  ditch.  Tho  mound  is  about  25  t 
above  the  adjacentgronnd,  and  nearly  35  ft.  ab(^ 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  top  is  no  longer  fla  i 
having  been  rounded  by  time  and  weather  so  thm 
its  original  diameter  is  lost,  also  it  is  scarped  ii| 
though  it  had  been  dug  up.  At  the  base  it 
about  120  ft.  diameter,  and  the  ditch  may 
12  ft.  more.  On  the  outer  edge  or  countei 
scarp  of  the  ditch  is  a bank,  steep  where  tb 
ground  is  level,  small  and  low  where  it  fall 
more  rapidly.  East  of  the  ditch  is  a lunats 
enclosure,  the  notch  being  the  side  abutting  Cfi 
the  main  ditch.  This  area  is  about  120  ft.  eaj 
and  west  by  130  ft.  north  and  south.  It  J 
contained  within  a bank,  and  beyond  that  fj 
ditch.  Thus,  so  far,  the  general  plan  of  tl 
work  is  a figure  of  8,  the  mound  occupying  or 
circle  and  the  outer  ward  tho  other.  The  note 
between  the  two  circles  is,  however,  covered  c 
the  north  side,  by  a smaller  work,  about  45  f 
diameter.  This,  resting  upon  the  two  circles,  ’; 
itself  about  a quarter  of  a circle.  It  also  hasii 
bank  and  exterior  ditch.  The  approach  to  tl 
work  is  from  the  south-west.  As  the  wa. 
ascends  the  ridge,  on  tho  left  is  seen  asmai 
curved  bank  and  ditch,  by  which  it  is  covere, 
from  the  west.  On  reaching  the  outer  edged- 
the  ditch  of  the  mound  the  road  skirts  it  for  I 
few  feet,  and  then  passes  into  the  rear  oftt, 
lesser  ward,  by  means  of  a causeway  which  d 
vides  the  main  ditch  from  that  of  its  outwore 
Thence  it  is  continued  along  tho  edge  of  tii, 
main  ditch,  until  it  reaches  two  causeways,  or. 
leading  into  tho  larger  ward,  tho  other  upon  tlij 
foot  of  the  mound,  the  entrance  to  which 
thus  protected  by  the  junction  of  the  two  w^d  i 
The  works  are  wholly  artificial,  and  have  certain!:! 
been  both  higher  and  deeper,  and  probabl 
rather  more  extensive.  Enough,  liovreve, 
remains  to  show  that  the  work  belongs  to  tr 
same  class  with  Laughton,  Berwick,  Winco^nl 
Pickering,  and  Tickhill,  and  therefore  has  bee 
a Saxon  or  Early  English  strong  residenc.i 
According  to  Matthew  of  Westminster,  tM 
Saxons  were  defeated  by  the  Britons  ‘ 
neighbourhood,  A.D.  487,  at  Maesbeli,  which  hf- 
been  supposed  to  be  at  or  near  Mexborough,  an 
no  doubt  in  those  early  days  the  Yorkshire  dale* 
and  especially  those  about  Doncaster,  an  < 
old  Roman  seats,  were  the  scenes  of  many  sac 
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I .contestB,  although  probably  such  an  earthwork 
as  Castle-hill  belonged  to  a more  settled  periodj 
when  the  Saxon  leaders  had  possessed  them- 
i selves  of  landed  property,  and  had  laid  the 
• foundations  at  least  of  law  and  order,  ilex- 
( borough  appears  in  Domesday  as  “Meobesburg,” 
j which  seems  to  bo  a recognition  of  the  burgh 
; or  castle.  Ulfac,  TJlchel,  and  TJloheld  then  held 
i five  canicates  under  Roger  do  Buisli,  the  tenant 
in  chief.  Roger’s  lot  included  the  four  great 
earthworks  of  Tickhill,  Laughton,  Barwick,  and 
Wiucobank.*  G.  T.  C. 

“THE  DREAM  OF  PILATE’S  WIFE.” 

In  the  work  bearing  the  above  title,  M.  Gustave 
Dor<‘  has  added  another  to  that  class  of  what 
may  be  termed  religious-spectacle  pictures  which 
is  so  popular  in  England.  The  mention  in  the 
New  Testament  account  of  the  dream  by  which 
the  governor’s  wife  had  been  troubled  in  refer- 
ence to  “ that  just  man,”  is  taken  by  the  painter 
as  the  basis  of  a kind  of  scenic  display  of  the 
historical  progrcs.s  of  Christianity,  in  which  the 
future  procession  of  church  dignitaries  and 
Christian  kings,  in  the  train  of  the  then  despised 
founder  of  Christianity,  is  shown  by  an  angel  to 
the  Roman  lady.  To  the  left  is  a staircase,  on 
which  the  dreamer  stands,  with  the  angel  hover, 
ing  on  the  other  side  of  the  balustrade  in  a 
rather  unaccountable  kind  of  manner.  To  the 
right  is  the  figure  of  Christ,  in  a strong  light, 
amid  a group  of  Roman  soldiers  preparing  the 
instruments  of  execution.  Beyond  this  fore- 
ground  group  stretches  avast  crowd  of  lessening 
figures,  going  off  into  a cold  blue  distant  gleam, 
in  the  midst  of  which,  in  the  distance,  the  cross  is 
finally  seen  the  supreme  and  centre  object, 
radiating  light  upon  the  crowd  below. 

The  figures  of  the  dreamer  and  the  angel 
strike  us  as  singularly  weak  ; but  the  foreground 
figures  in  the  other  portion  are  more  precisely 
and  clearly  drawn  and  grouped  than  is  usual 
with  the  artist,  while  it  is  due  to  M.  Dore  to  say 
that  the  central  figure  is  in  some  respects  very 
Buceessful  indeed,  the  countenance  differing 
considerably  from  that  of  ordinary  representa- 
tioD.s  of  Clivist,  and  presenting  an  expression  of 
combined  dignity  and  grief  which  is  very  pathetic 
without  being  weak  or  sentimental.  This  is 
the  redeeming  point  in  the  work,  which  other- 
wise wo  cannot  look  at  with  admiration  or 
satisfaction.  The  whole  treatment  is  entirely 
conventional  in  feeling  (except  what  we  have 
lamed,  as  to  the  principal  figure)  ; the  dream 
if  Pilate’s  wife  we  should  have  taken  to  be  some- 
ihing  of  a much  more  human  and  genuine  cha- 
racter; the  natural  reaction  of  the  mind  against 
cruelty  and  persecution.  As  to  the  merits  of 
be  painting,  in  regard  to  effect  and  colour,  they 
ippear  to  us  to  be  exactly  those  which  belong  to 
jffective  scene-painting;  a bard  glitter  and  a 
violent  opposition  of  heated  and  cool  colours. 
aWhat  the  painter  has  apparently  aimed  at  he 
teas  no  doubt  succeeded  in  attaining;  butitiathat 
tjwhich  is  false  in  feeling  and  false  in  art,  and 
can  have  no  lasting  value.  The  example  of 
IjMartin,  whose  aims  and  merits  were  very  much 
Lbe  same  as  those  exhibited  here  (except  that 
jblartm’s  figures  were  certainly  inferior  to  Doro’s) 
fcnght  to  be  a warning  to  those  who  paint  and 
whose  who  admire  such  things.  Where  are 
j'Martin’s  “ Plains  of  Heaven  ” and  “ Last 
judgment”  now?  Chromolithographs  of  them 
ire  found  in  the  bedrooms  of  country  inns. 

Dore  can  do  work  which  Martin  never  could 
lo ; in  certain  qualities  of  engraving,  and  in 
lirotosque  design,  he  has  hardly  arival.  He  bad 
ftnuch  better  be  doing  good  work  of  a kind  which 
mas  a real  value,  than  be  bidding  for  popularity 
I rvith  the  multitude  by  these  melodramatic  pro- 
> luctions.  Such  things  do  absolutely  no  good, 
t'iither  to  religion  or  to  art,  or  to  the  artist ; we 
viah  it  were  equally  certain  that  they  do  no 
larm. 


THE  PLAGDES  OF  DUBLIN. 

' > The  powers  are  being  moved  at  last  to  do 
something  to  abate  the  nuisance  caused  by  the 
:ewer  pollutions  of  the  Liffey,  and  aggravated 
■ ly  the  continual  neglect  and  supineness  of  the 
nunicipal  body.  Dublin  has  experienced  many 
. 'leriodic  visitations  of  the  plague  since  the 
; welfth  century,  but  for  many  years  the  capital 
las  been  suffering  severely  from  the  presence  of 
I chronic  one.  Several  days  ago,  the  Lord  Chief 
iibstice  of  Ireland,  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
hreatened  to  adjourn  the  proceedings  of  the 
^ourt  if  some  steps  were  not  immediately  taken 

• To  be  continued.  ' 


to  have  the  Liffey  nuisance  abated,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  rated  pretty  warmly  the  Corpora- 
tion  for  their  continued  neglect  of  the  river. 
Two  or  three  days  after,  the  nuisance  was  made 
the  subject  of  a motion  in  the  House  of  Com. 
mons,  and  almost  pari  passu  came  the  action  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  Viceroy 
called  upon  the  Corporation  to  move;  at  the  same 
time  his  Excellency  submitted,  through  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  the  Board  of  Works,  a plan  for  the 
Corporation  to  adopt  for  the  temporary  abate- 
ment  of  the  nuisance,  pending  the  construction 
of  the  main  drainage.  The  Viceroy  left  it 
optional  with  the  Corporation  to  adopt  his  plan 
or  one  of  their  own,  but  in  either  case  he  in- 
formed  them  they  must  proceed  at  once,  or  the 
Board  of  Works  would  be  commissioned  to  pro- 
ceed, and  in  that  event  tbe  Corporation  would 
be  charged  with  the  cost.  Then  ensued  a 
series  of  meetings  of  the  town  council,  charac- 
torised  by  the  most  disgraceful  scenes  of 
factious  opposition,  one  party  or  body  op- 1 
posing  the  other.  Resolutions  and  counter- ' 
resolutions,  and  amendments  to  the  end  cropped 
up  and  were  knocked  over ; lawyers  and 
engineers  were  consulted,  and  Babel  reigned 
triumphant  for  awhile.  Counsel  stated,  on 
looking  over  the  several  Acts  bearing  upon  the 
port,  the  city,  and  the  river,  that  the  temporary 
remedy  rendered  works  necessary  that  would 
interfere  with  the  bed  of  the  Liffey,  and  that 
portion  of  the  river  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Port  and  Docks  Board,  and  the  Corporation 
could  not  touch  the  bed  without  getting  the 
authority  of  that  Board.  The  powers  of  tbe 
Corporation  were  derived  from  being  a Nuisance 
and  Sewers  Authority  under  the  Sanitary  Acts, 
and  it  appeared  the  municipal  body  bad  full 
authority  to  pollute  the  river,  but  none  to  inter- 
fere with  its  bed  with  a view  to  its  cleansing. 
Here  we  see  the  darling  evils  of  divided  sanitary 
authority,  which  is  working  such  beautiful 
results  under  the  present  Public  Health  Acts. 
The  Port  and  Docks  Board  can  proceed  (if  they 
like)  against  the  Corporation  for  interfering 
with  the  bed  of  tbe  river,  removing  its  noisome 
deposits,  or  constructing  works  there  with  a 
view  of  keeping  up  a certain  level  of  water ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Corporation  can  proceed 
against  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  for  the  abate- 
ment  of  a nuisance.  At  the  same  time  they  will 
render  themselves  liable  to  a cross  action,  as  the 
Port  and  Docks  Board  can  compel  the  Corporation 
to  stop  the  pollution  of  the  river  by  preventing 
the  sewers  from  discharging  their  filth  therein. 
Unless  both  these  public  bodies  agree  to  waive 
their  privilege,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who  are  vested  with  sufficient  power  under  the 
Sanitary  and  Public  Health  Acts,  will  have  to 
step  in  and  perform  the  necessary  work. 

The  sanitary  authority  and  powers  vested  in 
the  Corporation  plainly  and  clearly  enable  them 
to  take  steps  to  abate  the  nuisance,  and  these 
powers  may  be  set  in  motion  either  by  pro- 
ceeding against  the  Port  and  Docks  Board,  or 
independently  with  the  sanction  of  the  supreme 
authority.  The  temporary  plans  submitted  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  comprised  the  erection  of 
a form  of  weirs  to  be  placed  obliquely  across 
the  rjver,  at  certain  distances,  the  length  to 
be  divided  into  three  reaches.  Sluices  will  be 
provided  somewhat  similar  to  the  French 
barrage  system,  and  the  navigation  will  be 
secured  by  the  adoption  of  certain  appliances 
worked  in  connexion.  At  low  \Yater  a stated 
depth  will  be  maintained,  and,  as  tbe  foreshore 
will  be  always  covered,  the  effluvium  that 
arises  at  present  will  be  absent. 

After  all,  this  is  only  a temporary  experiment 
rendered  necessary  for  tbe  abatement  of  a most 
intolerable  nuisance,  pending  tbe  prosecution  of 
the  main  drainage  works,  which  the  Corporation 
are  to  be  compelled  to  proceed  with.  The 
cost  of  this  temporary  scheme  is  estimated 
at  1,200J.,  but  it  is  more  than  probable, 
if  the  work  is  performed  by  the  Corporation 
instead  of  tbe  Board  of  Works,  or  the  Port  and 
Docks  Board,  it  will  greatly  exceed  that  sum. 

At  the  last  meeting,  after  two  days’  discussion 
and  wrangling,  tbe  Corporation  resolved,  by  a 
small  majority,  to  postpone  all  action  upon  the 
main  drainage  scheme,  until  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant’s plan,  or  one  in  consonance  with  it,  is 
carried  out.  Sir  John  Aruott  has  since  pro- 
posed, in  a letter  to  the  Dublin  Town  Council, 
to  cleanse  the  Liffey  at  his  own  expense,  on  a 
plan  nearly  similar  to  that  suggested  by  tbe 
Lord  Lieutenant.  A deputation  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  consult  with  the  Port  and  Docks 
Board  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  and  the 
propriety  of  accepting  the  offer. 


NEW  ORPHANAGE,  BARTRAMS, 
SOUTH  HAMPSTEAD. 

This  establishment  is  being  erected  for  the 
religious  order  of  Sisters  of  Providence,  on  a 
well-cbosen  site,  from  tbe  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect, 
and  is  arranged  in  three  separate  divisions, 
namely,  an  orphanage  for  150  children,  a con- 
: vent,  and  a ladies’  boarding-school,  all  having  a 
covered  approach  to  a chapel  forming  part  of  the 
structure. 

Tbe  first  portion, — namely, the  orphanage  and 
chapel, — is  completed,  and  has  been  opened  by 
Archbishop  Manning  with  much  ceremony. 

The  buildings  are  faced  with  Malm  bricks, 
with  Anoaster  stone  bands  and  dressings,  and 
internally  have  fire-proof  floors  constructed  of 
Dennett’s  arching  and  wrongbt-iron  girders.  Tbe 
chapel  has  a handsome  open-timber  roof  and 
traceried  screen.  The  ground  floor  of  tbe 
orphanage  is  divided  by  removable  partitions, 
so  that  the  whole  area  can  be  thrown  open  for 
exhibitions,  &c.  Tbe  infirmary  will  be  over  the 
convent,  and  the  entire  space  in  tbe  roofs  is 
utilised  for  drying  and  ironing  rooms,  there 
being  a lift  to  tbe  same  from  the  laundries, 
which  are  on  the  basement  floor. 

Messrs.  Robins  & Co.,  of  Clapton,  are  the  con- 
tractorsfor  theworks;  and  the  warming  arrange- 
meats  have  be*-ii  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bacon 
& Co.,  of  Oxford-street. 


NEW  BANK-NOTE  PRINTING  BUILDINGS- 

A LARGE  new  building  of  some  architectural 
proportions  has  just  been  erected  in  Farringdon- 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Station,  which  is  to  be  exclusively  used  for  the 
printing  of  bank  notes  and  drafts.  The  building, 
which  has  been  erected  for  Messrs.  Bradbury, 
Wilkinson,  &,  Co.,  has  an  elevation  to  Farringdon- 
street  70  ft.  in  length,  and  about  55  ft.  in  height, 
and  contains  four  lofty  stories.  The  main  central 
entrance  of  stone  is  a prominent  feature  in  the 
elevation.  It  is  about  11  ft.  in  width.  On  each 
side  there  are  piers,  enclosing  a recessed  pointed 
arched  doorway,  supported  by  columns.  The 
basement  is  carried  up  considerably  above  the 
street  level,  in  Portland-stone.  The  rest  of  the 
elevation  is  in  yellow  brick,  with  scone  dressings, 
and  red  and  black  brick  ornamentation.  The 
ground-floor,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third 
stories,  have  a range  of  eight  double  windows, 
the  fourth  story  having  eight  triplet  windows. 
Immediately  above  the  ground-floor  windows 
there  are  panels  filled  in  with  terra-cotta. 
Between  the  windows  from  the  ground-floor  to 
the  top  of  the  second-story  windows,  columns 
are  carried  up,  surmounted  by  capitals  in  terra- 
cotta,  the  windows  being  recessed,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  being  continuous  to  the  top 
of  the  second-story  windows,  which  terminate 
with  a Gothic  arch,  composed  of  stone,  and  red 
and  black  brick,  this  portion  of  tbe  elevation 
representing  a range  of  eight  lofty  windows, 
about  25  ft.  in  height.  The  upper-story  triplet 
windows  have  arches  in  red  brick.  A deep  string, 
course  in  red  and  black  h^ck  marks  the  division 
between  the  ceiling  of  the  first  floor  and  the 
floor  of  tbe  second  story.  There  is  a return 
frontage  carried  along  Charles-street,  uniform  in 
its  architectural  features  with  the  elevation 
already  described.  The  interior  of  the  building 
is  spacious,  and  fitted  up  with  every  convenience 
for  carrying  on  the  special  business  for  which  it 
has  been  erected.  The  basement  is  set  apart  for 
the  actual  printing  department  of  the  establish, 
ment,  and  for  this  purpose  a large  number  of 
machines  have  been  erected.  Messrs.  Harding 
»&  Bond,  of  Bedford-row,  are  the  architects;  and 
Messrs.  ELkington  & Co.,  are  the  builders. 


THE  PAYaMENT  of  THE  ARCHITECT  FOR 
THE  LAMBETH  NEW  INFIRMARY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  guardians  last 
week,  a report  from  the  committee  of  the  whole 
Board  was  brought  up  respecting  the  arrange- 
ments  to  be  made  with  the  architect  of  the  new 
infirmary,  Mr.  P.  H.  Fowler,  and  they  recom- 
mended, if  his  plan  was  approved  of,  that  he  be 
paid  3^  per  cent,  commission  on  the  whole 
amount.  It  was  remarked  by  a member  present 
that  if  it  was  to  be  a lumped  sum,  and  extras 
were  to  occur  afterwards,  it  would  be  imposing 
on  the  architect.  It  was,  however,  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  payment  be  a fired  sum,  and 
the  voting  was  nearly  equal,  the  amendment 
being  only  lost  by  a majority  of  one.  The  ori- 
ginal motion  for  the  payment  of  the  architect 
at  3^  per  cent,  was  then  put  and  carried. 
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BUILDING  IN  OONCEITE. 

At  the  Annual  International  Exhibition,  in  the 
lortion  of  waste  ground  near  the  machinery 
,3om,  known  as  the  Western  Annexe,  there  are 
mr  firms  exhibiting  buildings  of  concrete  in 
i)urso  of  erection.  With  reference  to  these, 
l>.  W.  C.  Homersham,  C.E.,  contributes  an 
j’ticlo  to  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  part 
I'  which  we  quote  : — 

( One  exhibitor,  Mr.  Lish,  is  showing  a material 
Is  calls  “Tilo-concrete.”  In  this  case  a single 
iom  with  door  and  window  is  being  built,  and 
e materia!  is  concrete  faced  with  tile  and 
rra-cotta  mouldings.  The  tiles  are  arranged 
a supporting  frame  in  their  proper  position, 
id  concrete  filled  in  behind.  They  are  formed 
th  a dove-tail  or  feather  behind,  round  which 

0 concrete  seta  and  holds  them  fast.  The 
'ect  is  thus  produced  of  a smooth  tiled  wall. 
10  cost  is  stated  to  be  about  the  same  as  that 
the  best  brick-work.  A principal  feature  of 
is  exhibit  is  the  method  of  construction  em- 
)yed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  work 
:uide  screws”  (iu  place  of  the  external  up- 
hts  now  in  use)  are  set  in  the  foundation 
inches  and  “plumbed,”  when  the  concrete  for 
indations  is  filled  in  round  them  ; after  this 
terial  has  set,  these  “guides  ” are  screwed  up 
receive  cross-heads,  from  which  the  wall 
aels  are  suspended.  For  building  ordinary 
icreto  walls  plain  wooden  panels  are  used, 

: when  the  work  has  to  be  faced  with  tiles  a 
ileton  iron  panel  is  employed  with  rebated 
irers  to  retain  the  tiles  accurately  in  position 
al  each  day’s  work  has  set.  When  one  portion 
jufficiently  set,  by  means  of  the  screws  the 
Jels  and  the  platform  which  rests  on  them, 

1 serves  instead  of  a scaffolding,  are  raised, 

1 the  work  continued  as  before. 

Ihereis  one  fact  noticeable  in  all  the  exhibits 
k greater  or  less  degree,  and  that  is  the  igno- 
ce  shown  by  the  constructors  of  the  great 
mgth  of  concrete  to  bear  strains,  tensile  and 
er.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inser- 
i of  the  wrought-iron  rolled  joist  in  the  floor. 

is  a source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
ingth.  Portland  cement  concrete  will  not 
ere  to  a surface  of  iron  with  anything  like 
same  amount  of  force  that  the  particles  of 
ch  it  is  composed  hold  to  each  other.  In 
: building,  also,  which  is  entirely  covered 
ti  a domed  ceiling  in  concrete,  a mistake 
ears  to  have  been  made.  Axe  walls  12  in. 
hickness,  and  nearly  as  many  feet  in  height, 
pted  to  take  the  thrust  at  the  top  of  a very 
arch  ? Would  not  a floor  of  uniform  tbick- 
i,  and  containing  less  material  (concrete), 
i been  the  stronger  ? To  enable  the  reader 
jrm  an  opinion  for  himself  on  the  subject  of 
latter  question,  some  facts  will  be  hereafter 
n concerning  the  strength  of  Portland  cement 
irete.  A thorough  examination  of  the  struc- 
' must  alone  convince  the  most  sceptical  on 
point  of  the  great  value  of  concrete  in  Port- 
, cement  as  a building  material,  not  only  for 
walls,  but  for  the  flooring  of  every  story  and 
roofing  of  houses  of  every  description.  The 
hanging  comer  of  the  flooring  at  the  well 
the  stairs,  in  no  way  supported  from 
^ w,  is  quite  firm  and  free  from  vibration  when 
I ced  upon,  or  even  when  jumped  upon  by  two 
?h8  of  an  aggregate  weight  of  over  2 cwt. 

T<  floor  is  7^  in.  in  thickness. 

I rom  the  result  of  experiments  made  some 
It'S  since,  it  can  safely  be  affirmed  that  the 
^ ing  necessary  for  carrying  a concrete  floor, 
me  green  or  wet  state,  of  a room,  say  12  ft. 
n in  width,  by  25  ft.  or  any  other  dimension 
■Ilmgth,  may  be  struck  in  a week  after  the 
iipletionof  the  floor  if  the  concretebe  only  6 in. 
raiform  thickness,  and  gauged  in  such  propor- 
that  every  cubic  yard  when  in  situ  contains 
bushels  of  cement  and  six  bushels  of  clean, 

' ‘P,  silicious  sand.  One  month  after  the 
1 rete  has  set,  the  floor  would  be  capable  of 
tiniug  au  equally  distributed  load  of 
ft.  per  foot  superficial,  and  twelve  months 
I'j  an  equally  distributed  load  of  4 cwt. 
foot  superficial.  If  the  thickness  of  the 
ling  be  increased  to  12  in.,  and  the  concrete 
' auged  as  above,  a room  19  ft.  6 in.  in  width, 

0 ft.  or  auy  other  dimensions  in  length,  may 
wered,  with  the  resnlts  as  to  strength  the 

1 as  those  given  for  the  room  12  ft.  6 in.  in 
h. 

16  roof  of  a room  12  ft.  6 in.  in  width  may 
ormed  with  a layer  of  concrete  4 in.  in 
mess,  and  that  for  a room  20  ft.  in  width 
not  exceed  9 in.  in  thickness.  Coucrete  in  [ 
land  cement  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  | 


construction  of  roofs  of  buildings ; concrete  is 
far  less  pervious  to  water  than  the  best  brick- 
work, and  when  its  surface  is  rendered  with  a 
tliiu  coating  of  compo  gauged  one  of  Portland 
cement  to  one  of  sand,  it  is  perfectly  impervious 
to  damp,  though  it  be  kept  covered  with  water. 
The  fact  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Portland  cement  compo  has  not  that  tendency 
to  peel  off  when  on  concrete  in  cement,  which 
impairs  its  efficacy  as  a facing  for  brickwork. 
This  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  surface  of 
concrete  (being  rough)  forming  a capital  key 
for  the  compo,  but  principally  by  the  far  more 
important  fact,  that  there  is  no  damp  iu  Portland 
cement  concrete  after  it  has  thoroughly  set. 
Brickwork  absorbs  and  retains  moisture,  which, 
being  acted  upon  by  frost,  swells,  and  lifts  the 
smooth  surface  of  brickwork.  Such  cannot  be 
the  case  with  concrete. 

Not  only  is  a coating  of  Portland  cement  compo 
valuable  on  the  top  surface  of  the  layer  of  con- 
crete forming  a roof,  as  a protection  against 
damp,  but  it  forms  au  excellent  surface  for  the 
flooring  of  a building.  A surface  of  Portland 
cement  compo  resists  the  action  of  the  tread 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  some  of  the 
superior  sorts  of  stone  used  for  making  steps. 

The  people  might  here  derive  great  advantage 
from  the  practical  manner  in  which  the  exhibitors 
have  explained  thoir  respective  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  building  in  concrete.  The  houses 
they  are  in  the  act  of  constructing  will  doubtless 
do  much  during  the  season  to  convince  many  a 
visitor  that  it  is  possible  to  construct  not  only 
cottages  but  mansions  the  most  extensive  in  con- 
Crete.  A structure  composed  solely  of  concrete 
in  the  stairs,  floors,  and  roof,  as  well  as  walls,  is 
practically  monolithic,  and  not  only  perfectly 
water  and  damp-proof,  bnt  as  nearly  as  can  be 
conceived  proof  against  the  ravages  of  that  all- 
devouring  element — fire.  By  forming  the  divi- 
sion walls  between  the  various  rooms,  of  Portland 
cement  concrete,  each  room  will  be  rendered 
sound-proof,  concrete  being  an  excellent  non- 
conductor of  sound.  The  concrete  for  the  walls 
of  buildings  need  not  contain  more  than  three 
bushels  of  Portland  cement  and  six  bushels  of 
sand  per  cubic  yard.  In  critically  examining 
the  structures  in  concrete  being  constructed  in 
the  Western  Annexe,  the  visitor  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  exhibits  are  made  by 
firms  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  particular  forms  of  apparatus  for  facilitating 
construction  in  concrete,and  not  by  architects  de- 
sirous of  ventilating  their  professional  abilities  in 
the  art  adapting  a comparatively  speakiug  novel 
material  to  building  purposes.  Had  the  case  been 
otherwise,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  there  would 
have  been  no  drawback  to  the  efforts  made  by  the 
exhibitors  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  such 
as  there  is  at  present.  The  surfaces  of  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  some  of  the  structures  are 
in  the  rough  state,  and  exemplify  the  truth  of 
that  which  has  been  stated  above  concerning  the 
excellent  key  that  can  be  left  on  the  surface  of 
concrete  for  a rendering  of  compo.  The  inner 
and  outer  surfaces  of  the  walls,  &c.,  of  the  build- 
ing erected  by  one  of  the  exhibitors  are  finished 
off,  and  have  a very  neat  and  clean  appearance, 
though  it  must  be  owned  the  sight  reminds  one 
too  much  of  our  suburban  builders’  style  of 
architecture.  The  writer  has  seen  some  very 
handsome  face-work  on  concrete  made  by  em- 
bedding split  flints  therein,  with  the  split  face 
exposed.  How  many  lovers  of  good  architecture 
have  walked  miles  to  examine  a particularly  fine 
piece  of  flint-work,  such  as  is  to  be  seen  at 
St.  Augustine’s  Monastery,  Canterbury,  and  in 
many  other  old  buildings  in  that  city?  Why 
should  not  we  of  the  present  generation  attempt 
at  any  rate  to  vie  with  our  ancestors  in  this 
particular  art,  if  such  a use  of  the  term  may  be 
permitted  ? In  chalk  countries  where  suitable 
flints  are  plentiful,  field-labourers  are  generally 
to  be  found  who  have  been  taught  the  knack  of 
splitticg  flints.  In  places  where  such  is  the  case, 
a facing  of  split  flints  exceeds  but  little  in  cost 
that  of  forming  a face  of  compo. 

For  cottages  and  outhouses,  &c.,  a very  clean 
and  neat  face  may  be  given  to  the  walls  and 
ceiling  by  placing  a course  of  pebbles  on  the 
exterior  surfaces.  The  pebbles,  when  their 
outer  surfaces  have  been  freed  from  any  compo 
that  may  have  passed  between  them  daring  the 
time  of  the  setting  of  the  concrete,  form  a 
surface  that  is  agreeable  to  the  sight  and  capable 
of  receiving  any  amount  of  relief  or  ornament  in 
compo,  the  surface  being  so  admirably  adapted 
to  key  the  same.  Little  more  need  here  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  embellishment  in  concrete,  as 
there  ar®  many  members  of  the  engineering 


and,  doubtless,  of  the  architectural  profession 
also,  who  could  and  would  design  and  bnild  a 
structure  wholly  in  concrete  that  would  prove  as 
pleasing  to  the  great  majority  of  persons  of  taste 
in  such  matters  as  if  it  were  constructed  with 
brickwork  and  stone. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  exhibits  prove  the 
great  strength  of  Portland  cement  concrete, 
they  present  no  data  on  which  to  calculate  the 
exact  strength  of  any  particular  piece  of  flooring 
or  wall.  Mr.  John  Grant,  C.E.,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  investigated  the  subject 
of  the  properties  and  strength  of  Portland 
cement,  and  has  given  the  valuable  and 
thoroughly  reliable  results  to  the  world  in 
papers  read  before  the  members  of  the  Institu- 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  first  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Grant  in  the  session  1855-6,  and 
will  be  found  in  the  25th  volume  of  the  Minutes 
of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  a second  paper  was  read  in  the 
session  1870-2,  and  will  be  found  in  the  32nd 
volume  of  the  Proceedings. 

To  attain  uniformity  in  the  strength  of 
concrete,  so  essential  in  the  construction  of 
monolithic  floors  and  roofing,  it  is  advisable  to 
adopt  the  French  system  of  mixing;  that  is, 
gauging  the  cement  and  sand  into  a compo  in 
the  fii’st  instance,  and  then  adding  clean-washed 
shingle  or  burnt  ballast,  or  a mixture  of  the  two, 
in  the  proportion  necessary,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  executed. 

Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  quality  of 
all  the  materials  used  in  making  concrete  in 
Portland  cement,  even  to  the  water,  which 
should  be  perfectly  clean.  The  weight  of  the 
cement  per  imperial  bushel  should  not  exceed 
116  lb.,  or  be  less  than  112  lb.,  when  dropped 
into  the  measure  from  a board  fixed,  say  2 ft. 
above  the  top  of  the  measure.  The  sand  should 
be  rather  large-grained,  sharp,  silicious  sand, 
and  must  be  washed  perfectly  free  from  loam  or 
other  extraneous  matter.  The  shingle  also 
shonld  be  washed  free  from  particles  of  sand  as 
well  as  of  loam  and  other  foreign  matters.  The 
thorongh  incorporation  of  the  cement  and  sand 
is  facilitated  by  mixing  them  dry  under  edge- 
runnel's  for  a period  of  five  minutes  for  each 
portion  of  sand  there  is  to  one  of  cement  before 
adding  the  water ; thus,  in  the  concrete  for  the 
floors,  the  writer  would  recommend  the  compo  0 
to  be  gauged  one  and  a half  of  sand  to  one  of 
cement,  therefore  it  should  be  mixed  dry  under 
edge-runners  for  (5  X li^  = ) 7jf  minutes.  In  the 
concrete  for  walls  if  the  compo  bo  ganged  at  two 
of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  the  time  of  mixing 
dry  should  be  (5x2  = ) 10  minutes;  and  when 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  e.xeouted  is  such  as 
to  permit  of  the  compo  being  gauged  three  of 
sand  to  one  of  cement,  then  the  time  must  be 
extended  to  15  minutes. 

The  prime  cost  of  concrete  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  site  on  which  it  is  used  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  executed.  Thick  walls 
of  a building  in  concrete,  as  in  brickwork,  are 
less  expensive  per  cubic  yard  to  construct  than 
walls  that  are  thin.  Boundary  or  garden  walls 
may  be  constructed  with  safety  of  concrete 
gauged  in  such  proportions  that  each  cubic  yard 
contains  only  two  bushels  and  a half  of  Portland 
cement  and  seven  bushels  of  sand. 

The  public  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  in 
the  exhibits  two  distinct  materials  used  to  form 
the  body  of  the  concrete  — gravel  and  burnt 
ballast.  Both  make  equally  good  and  strong 
concrete  ; but  perhaps  concrete  of  burnt  ballast 
is  to  be  preferred  for  the  construction  of  flooring 
and  roofs.  It  is  both  lighter  and  bettor  adapted 
to  resist  the  action  of  fire  than  concrete  of 
gravel. 

The  first  cost  of  cottages  in  concrete,  with  con- 
Crete  stairs,  floor,  and  roof,  is  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  less  than  a building  of  brickwork,  with  slate 
roof  and  timber  floors.  Besides  first  cost,  the  cost 
of  maintenance  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion  in  determining  the  actual  value  of  any  pro- 
perty.  This  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  concrete 
as  a building  material.  There  have  been  many 
cases  where  far  larger  sums  have  been  expended, 
and  fairly  expended,  in  breaking  up  a piece  of 
good  concrete  in  cement  than  it  cost  in 
making. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  cost  of  Portland  cement  concrete  hi 
situ  in  a cottage  or  two-story  building,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  cost  for  labour  of  all- 
kinds  should  not  exceed  28.  9d.,  but  say,  3fl. 
per  cubic  yard,  or  11. 14s.  per  rod.  The  coat  of 
Portland  cement  may  be  taken  at  2s.  Gd.  per 
bushel  delivered  on  to  the  works,  including  the 
cost  of  testing.  The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Grant 
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boFore  the  members  of  the  Institotion  of  Civil 
iin^neers  (see  25th  volume  of  the  Proceedings) 
concludes  with  a moat  needful  warning  from 
the  author  against  the  use  of  Portland  cement, 
by  any  engineer  or  architect  who  is  not  prepared 
to  take  the  trouble  and  incur  the  expense  of 
thoroughly  testing  every  bu^k  of  cement  on  its 
delivery  on  the  site  of  the  works. 

First-class  concrete  for  floors  and  roofs,  as  has 
been  shown,  requires  4 bushels  per  cubic  yard, 
or  45J  bushels  per  rod,  making  the  cost  for 
Portland  cement  lOs.  per  cubic  yard,  or  51.  ISs.  6d. 
per  rod. 

Concrete  of  the  second  class,  for  walls  of  build- 
ings, contains  3 bushels  per  cubic  yard,  or  34 
bushels  per  rod,  the  cost  of  which  is  respectively 
78.  6d.  and  41.  Ss. 

In  garden-walls  and  steps  for  stairs  the  cost 
of  the  cement  is  only  68.  3d.  per  cubic  yard,  or  a 
little  less  than  31.  lOs.  per  rod.  Two  bushels 
and  a half  per  yard,  or  twenty-eigbt  bushels 
and  a third  per  rod,  are  thus  all  the  cement  that 
is  required. 

Should  there  be  a pit  of  good  clean  gravel 
handy  to  the  site  of  the  works,  to  produce  the 
necessary  quantities  of  shingle  and  sand,  the  cost 
of  the  gravel  to  make  one  cubic  yard  of  concrete 
should  not  exceed,  say  15d.,  including  carting, 
screening,  and  washing, — that  is,  14s.  2d.  per 
rod.  When  the  cost  of  getting  first-class  gravel 
on  to  the  ground  exceeds  3s.  or  Ss.  6d.  for  the 
quantity  necessary  to  make  a cubic  yard  of  con- 
Crete,  it  may  prove  more  economical  to  burn  clay 
from  the  foundations  of  the  buildings,  &o.,  and 
make  burnt  ballast. 

The  minimum  cost  of  burning  ballast  when 
clay  fit  for  the  purpose  is  found  on  the  site  of 
the  works  may  be  put  down  at  3b.  per  cubic 
yard,  including  the  cost  of  labour  in  sifting  and 
waahing,  bub  nob  of  providing  the  necessary 
quantity  of  water.  The  quantity  of  water 
required  for  washing  and  soaking  burnt  ballast 
is  about  20  gallons  per  cubic  yard,  or  a ton 
weight  per  rod.  One  half  that  quantity  - will 
Buffice  for  washing  good  gravel,  containing  the 
proper  proportion  of  clean  sharp  eilicious  sand  ; 
such  only  should  be  used  in  making  concrete. 
The  quantity  of  water  requisite  for  gauging  the 
compo  is  about  three  gallons  per  bushel  of 
Portland  cement  and  one  gallon  per  bushel  of 
^ damp  sand. 

The  case  will  prove  to  be  very  exceptional 
where  the  cost  of  Portland  cement  concrete 
in  situ  in  a building  proves  to  be  on  the  average 
lesB  than  10s.,  or  more  than  IGs.  per  cubic  yard, 
i.e.,  51.  138.  6d.,  or  91.  la.  6d.  per  rod. 


PKOPORTION  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

What  is  the  real  aim  of  the  physical  education 
agitation  ? Do  the  agitators  desire  to  incnleate 
the  notion  that  it  is  superior  to,  and  ought  to  take 
the  precedence  of,  mental  education,  and  is  the 
only  education  in  which  it  is  worth  while  for 
humanity  to  graduate ; — that  a man’s  sole  study 
should  be  how  to  become  a muscular  being,  a 
giant  in  strength,  a Hercules ; or  do  they 
admit  other  considerations, — the  claims  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  to  share  with  their  physical 
their  due  of  exercise  and  development  ? 

It  is  important,  in  order  to  prevent  further 
mischief,  that  these  questions  should  receive 
concise  answers.  The  notion  that  physical 
exercise  and  development  may  be  urged  to  any 
extreme  without  detriment  to  vitality,  without 
injury  to  the  manhood,  morally  and  intel- 
leotually  is  a most  pestilent  error.  We  cannot 
ourselves  conceive  of  any  but  the  most  rabid 
enthusiasts  in  the  cause,  holding  so  exclusive 
and  extreme  a view,  and  to  the  mental  and 
moral  cost,  as  it  inevitably  must  be,  of  the 
youth  they  discipline.  But,  we  regret  to  say, 
there  are  many  men  who  do, — from  want  of 
that  deeper  kind  of  thinking  which  would 
expose  its  fallacy  and  danger.  To  become 
real  public  benefactors,  the  out-and-out  pro- 
moters of  physical  education  must  moderate 
their  opinions,  and  desire  to  establish  only 
such  exercises  and  physical  training  as  will 
conduce  to  health  and  beauty,  as  will  develop 
that  proportioned  and  balanced  symmetrical 
condition  in  which  well-being  _ consists.^  The 
adjustment  of  the  vital  power,  its  due  division 
between  the  intellect  and  physique,  is  funda- 
mentally a proportionate  adjustment,  and  we 
must  thoroughly  understand  the  principles  of 
ontological  proportion  before  venturing  to  ad- 
vise, or  daring  to  legislate,  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  education. 

Disproportion  in  the  human  system  is  the 


result  of  the  misleading  or  misdirection  of  the 
vital  forces.  We  cannot  conceive  of  either  a 
being,  or  a system,  perfectly  proportioned, 
having  a tendency  to  err.  But  disproportion 
once  induced,  by  some  extraneous  influence, 
becomes  in  time  a set  and  permanent  source  of 
error.  Disproportion,  in  brief,  is  the  cause  of 
all  evil.  Disproportion  in  either  mind  or  body, 
and  between  mind  and  body, — inequalities  in 
social  relation,  unequal  distribution  of  the 
means  for  education,  and  healthy  recreation, 
disproportion  of  population  to  the  requirements 
of  industry — in  fact,  tbroaghout  the  whole  solar 
system,  where  there  is  aberration  you  shall  find 
there  is  a disturbance  of  symmetry, — dispropor- 
tion.  We  are  not  permitted  to  suppose  that 
human  nature  was  set  and  established  in  dis- 
proportion, and  must  conclude  that  this  condi- 
tion was  induced  by  the  misdirection  and  misuse 
of  the  humanity.  We  have  now,  if  we  desire  to 
re-establish  and  rectify  man  in  just  proportions, 
to  adopt  a converse  process,  viz.,  by  rightly 
directing  and  teaching  him  the  moral  use  of  his 
mental  and  physical  faculties. 

Disproportion,  either  in  mind  or  body,  and 
between  mind  and  body,  is  sometimes  congenital, 
at  others,  induced  by  injudicious  training.  It  is 
also  induced  by  the  unwholesome  conditions 
under  which  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  human  beings  in  a densely-populated  country 
are  compelled  to  exist, — conditions  which  render 
an  equable,  balanced,  and  natural  life  impossible 
to  a large  number  of  persons.  The  dangers  to 
the  disproportioued  human  argosy  on  the  sea  of 
life  are  as  imminent  as  to  overladen,  nntrimmed, 
unbalanced  ocean-going  craft.  The  more  un- 
balanced the  humanity,  the  more  uutrimmed  the 
ship,  the  greater  the  probability  of  disaster  and 
total  wreck.  It  is  the  unbalanced,  dispropor- 
tioned  natures  in  which  desires  arise,  become 
nncontrollable,  mar,  and  capsize  the  humanity. 

If  there  is  individual  or  personal  re-sponsibility, 
there  is  also  a collective  responsibility.  The 
true  legislative  function  of  the  State  is,  when 
analysed,  to  reform,  re-adjust ; or,  in  other  words, 
to  proportion  society  and  men. 

To  educate  men  properly  is  to  proportion 
them,  and  it  is  consoling  to  those  who  have  this 
grand  object  in  view,  to  know  that  human 
nature  is  sufficiently  plastio  and  modifiable  to 
render  its  rectification  possible,  and  that  there  is 
always  a tendency  to  reaction  from  any  vicious 
extreme  to  aid  the  judicious  teacher. 

Accepting  the  science  of  proportion  as  the 
true  basis  of  a rational  system  of  education,  we 
must,  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  say,  “ Let 
distribution  undo  excess,'’  and  endeavour  to  duly 
divide  the  vital  force  between  the  intellect  and 
physique.  To  formulate  the  great  principle  of 
ednoation  and  hygiene,  we  have  only  to  slightly 
alter  the  wording  of  'Bentbam’s  famous 
political  axiom,  and  declare  that  to  be  “ the 
greatest  health  and  strength  to  the  greatest 
number  of  faculties.”  Now,  “ the  greatest 
health  and  strength  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber” is  only  to  be  attained  by  the  equable 
and  just  exercise  of  all , the  faculties,  both 
intellectual  and  physical ; inequality  in  their 
exercise  only  being  permitted  when  natural  dis- 
proportions  are  to  be  remedied.  All  decadence, 
degeneracy,  disease  are  manifested  by  either  a 
local  or  general  disturbance  of  the  just  proper- 
tions  of  health ; by  a disproportioned,  unbalanced 
condition  of  the  system.  The  whole  aim  and 
end  of  State  Education  should  be  the  restora- 
tion of  the  people  to  that  symmetry,  to  those 
balanced  proportions  in  which  well-being  con- 
sists, in  which  health  and  beauty  inhere. 

The  science  of  proportion  not  only  points  out 
that  central  ideal  or  moral  form  which  a right 
system  of  education  should  endeavour  to  develop, 
that  balanced  constitution  which  qualifies  for 
true  citizenship,  but  how  men,  if  need  be,  may 
be  educated  or  trained  for  special  purposes, 
for  soldiers,  sailors,  &c.,  for  callings  in  which 
physical  strength  is  in  greater  request  than  in- 
tellectual — for  preparing  youth  for  such  callings 
we  may  lay  more  stress  on  the  physical  than  the 
mental  training ; or  vico-versd,  when  intended 
for  the  learned  professions  and  the  liberal  arts, 
emphasise  the  intellectual.  But  in  either  case 
we  must  bear  iu  mind  that  there  has  been  a de- 
parture from  the  great  central  highway  to  a 
more  or  less  bye  or  unbalanced  condition,  for 
which  we  mast  be  prepared  and  make  due 
allowance.  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis  should  ever 
be  present  to  the  educator,  as  it  is  to  the  wise  io 
all  mundane  affairs.  The  golden  middle  course 
j is  the  safest  and  best.  The  central,  symmetrical, 
or  balanced  humanity  is  the  most  masterful 
1 humanity ; for  the  mean  or  average  condition  is 


that  which  can  be  more  readily  than  any  otbej| 
turned  to  any  special  purpose. 

The  English  are,  more  than  foreigners,  pronf 
to  adopt  a partial  and  one-sided  view  of  a quesj 
tion,  and  to  run  their  hobbies  to  extremes.  Thit, 
has  been  the  case  in  respect  to  the  advocacy  oi 
physical  education.  Muscular  Christianity  wa;! 
a few  years  since  to  effect  everything,  to  rei 
generate  society.  Ths  consequence  has  been 
that  the  press  and  the  medical  profession  hav 
had  to  call  the  public  to  sober  reason  by  direct: 
ing  attention  to  the  fatal  effects  which  ensu 
from  an  obstinate  and  persistent  encouragement 
of  physical  education,  to  the  exclusion  of  alf 
those  considerations  which  should  mitigab) 
and  moderate  it.  j 

There  does,  at  the  first  blush  of  the  questioij 
appear  to  be  some  plausible  e.xca8e  for  carryiD'j 
physical  exercise  to  extremes  iu  the  heyday  cf 
life;  it  is  regarded  in  this  case  as  a safety-valv. 
for  superabundant  vitality.  But  we  ought 
remember  that  this  is  just  the  season  of  life  f(, 
moulding  mind  and  body  into  permanent  form’J 
and  that  if  the  promoters  of  physical  ediicaticij 
at  any  price  encourage  it  on  this  score,  an, 
under  the  conviction  that  no  permanent  injuii} 
will  ensue  to  the  youth  so  trained,  they  will,  ( 
they  only  study  the  laws  of  nature  of  proportiot 
more  attentively,  be  finally  converted  to  til 
belief  that  physical  education,  promoted  ai] 
carried  out  on  their  plan,  would  produce  < 
permanent  list  in  the  humanity,  tend  to  injuil 
health,  and  shorten  existence.  Moreover,  ij 
safety-valve  is  a bad  substitute  for  moij 
control,  a substitute  which  does  not  elevate  b ; 
degrade.  If  we  are  to  institute  a safety -vahj 
for  superabundant  vitality,  why  not  let  the  waBJ 
steam-vapour  off  in  mental,  instead  of  bodil 
effort  ? The  country  requires  strength  of  miij 
more  than  strength  of  body,  and  the  one  develoj 
ment  is  as  practicable  as  the  other.  But  tf 
moral  nature  is,  par  excellence,  the  balanof 
nature.  1 

The  error  of  the  physical  educator  appeaj 
to  lie  in  this,  that  he  entertains  the  ridiciiloj 
notion  that  if  you  could  succeed  in  making! 
man  a Hercules  in  body,  you  would  at  the  sa*! 
time  make  him  an  intellectual  giant, — a prodi-> 
of  health,  and  so  on.  Never  was  notion  met 
opposed  to  nature,  more  falsified  by  our  even 
day  experience.  The  vital  force  is  in  every  m i 
a fixed  quantity,  which  may  be  turned  in  vario| 
directions, — all  to  one  side  if  you  please  ; biiti 
this  case  there  will  be  deficiency  and  weaknej 
on  the  other.  The  ideal  of  education  is,  as 
have  before  stated,  equable  distribution, — 
greatest  health  and  strength  to  the  greatcj 
number  of  faculties.  We  cannot,  therefoj 
divorce  the  consideration  of  the  subject  1 
physical  education  from  mental  withont  leavi) 
a tremendous  loophole  for  error,  or  carry  it  i[ 
regardless  of  other  considerations  wither 
permanently  injuring  English  manhood. 

W.  C.  T, 


A.  NEW  THAMES  TUNNEL. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Greenwich  Di 
trict  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Barlow,  of  Charltft 
attended  to  explain  the  details  of  a schem^ 
provide  a road  and  railway  communication  fn 
East  Greenwich,  across  the  marshes,  to  Blw 
wall  Point,  and  thence  straight  across  the  rn 
by  a tunnel  to  Poplar,  thus  forming  a dir^i 
communication  from  the  East  India  Dock-ror  ; 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  to  the  Woolwi! 
and  Greenwich  road,  on  the  south  side.  H 
Barlow  stated,  as  his  opinion,  that  a tunnel- 
substantial  build,  and  of  dimensions  suited^ 
the  large  and  important  traffic  which  would  pi 
through  it,  might  be  constructed  at  a cost  h't 
than  the  average  cost  of  the  bridges  in  t 
metropolitan  area  above  London  Bridge,  j. 
the  north  side  there  were  five  railway  companit: 
— the  London  and  North-Western,  the  Midlai! 
the  Great  Eastern,  the  Great  Northern,  and  fc 
North  London, — and  there  was  a point  on  bt 
railway  near  Canning-town,  on  the  line  ovmi 
by  the  Great  Eastern,  where  all  these  compan-; 
had  running  powers  ; so  that,  by  making  a secoi 
tunnel  for  railway  purposes  and  uniting  it 
the  Great  Eastern  system  at  this  one  point,  t 
whole  of  the  five  railway  companies  could  i 
brought  across  the  river  and  obtain  direct  acc< 
to  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  &c.,  and  also  unite  w» 
the  South-Eastern  system.  Mr.  Barlow  stati 
that  until  the  subject  was  fully  reported  upon : 
was  not  prepared  to  speak  definitely  as  to  cej 
bat  his  impression  was  that  if  the  Metropolib' 
Board  of  Works  made  the  road  by  itself,  the  or 
would  be  from  500,0001.  to  600,0001.,  but  thati 
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db  was  made  jointly  with  a railway-tunnel,  its 
Post  would  be  from  400,000Z-.  to  450,0001.  It 
I ras  resolved  to  raetnorialisc  the  Metropolitan 
b'loai'd  of  Works  in  favour  of  the  project. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  a Building  at  Woodhouse  Junction. — 
•nring  the  last  two  months  three  stone  houses 
iave  been  in  course  of  erection  at  this  place,  and 
jlaey  were  nearly  completed,  when  the  whole  of 
sie  gable,  to  the  foundations,  fell  to  the  ground, 
ij  Fatal  Accident  with  a JloisUChain  at  Deivshury. 
l.t  the  works  of  Messrs.  Machell  Brothers,  shoddy 
lannfacturers,  Dewsbury,  tho  firm  are  erecting 
five-story  factory  near  their  present  works,  in 
loth  Hall-street,  and  the  masonry  is  nearly 
oishod.  Four  men  were  ascending  in  a steam 
jist  to  the  top  story,  and  had  all  bub  reached  it, 
hen  suddenly  the  hoist-chain  broke,  and  the 
bole  were  precipitated  to  the  ground,  a depth 
■ 60  ft.  or  70  ft.  One  died  in  a few  minutes,  his 
)dy  being  shockingly  mangled.  The  rest 
ooived  frightful  compound  fractures  of  the 
gs  and  other  injuries. 


'OKKMEN’S  CLAIM  FOR  WAGES  DURING 
ILLNESS. 

Ur.  PiTTTSoy,  snrToyor  to  the  parish  of  Chelsea, 
bomniended  the  vestry  not  to  remnnerato  their  work- 
in  when  absent  through  illness.  He  said  he  suggested 
8,  as  he  had  advised  the  men  to  form  some  sort  of  benefit 
lb  amon^  themsolves  to  assist  those  in  need,  and  they 
)k  no  notice  of  it. 

Ur.  Kingsbury  said  it  was  cruel  and  absurd  to  suppose 
* "ion  earning  only  Ids.  a week,  and  having  families  could 
any  portion  ol  it  for  benefit  clubs.  He  moved  that 
If  the  men’s  wages  be  paid  duringiUnoas. 

Ur.  Birch  strongly  opposed  such  a motion,  as  he  be- 
ved  it  would  open  tho  door  to  imposition, 
i.  Vestryman  said,  if  sick  men  were  not  allowed  some- 
ig  from  tho  vestry,  they  could  claim  it  from  the 
irdiaas. 

fho  recommendation  of  the  enrveyop  was  eventually 
feed  to  by  a large  majority  of  the  vestiy. 

The  parish,  in  the  end.  are  likely  to  bo  the  losers  by  this 
lence  of  charity,  for  the  sick  men,  with  their  wives  and 
Idren,  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  go  into  the  work- 
ise,  and  become  paupers,  perhaps  for  the  remainder  of 
ir  lives.  


THE  WASTE.NOT  VALVE. 

, -Tho  Wasto-not  Valves  referred  to  in  your  article 
July  4tji,  p.  557,  are  Messrs.  J.  Tylor  & Son’s  patent, 
' only  lixed  and  exhibited  by  mo.  W.  SiiEAiON. 


LOYALTY  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

i.— Having  been  in  the  country  for  the  last  four 
■tns,  I have  missed  seeing  the  journals.  On  my  return 
5wn,  a notice  of  my  “ Record  of  Thoughts,”  &c.  which 
leared  in  the  Builder,  April  11,  1S74,  has  been  pointed 
to  me,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a betrayal  of  con- 
nco  on  my  ^rt  as  to  some  literary  assistance  ren- 
ed  to  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt.  Now  I must  say  that  seems 
her  too  severe  upon  mo,  although  I am  ready  to 
ait,  at  once,  that  I ought  not  to  have  made  public 
;ements  of  a private  nature.  But  in  thinking  of 
ves  we  are  apt  to  forget  what  is  due  to  others,  and 
as  my  case.  Directly,  however,  I saw  my  fault,  I 
tened  to  make  what  reparation  I could  ; and  though  I 
•e  not  “cancelled”  the  aforesaid  passages,  I at  once 
them  rearranged  and  reprinted,  and  have  withdrawn 
■■remaining  copies  of  my  first  issue.  No  one  has  greater 
Hniratiou  of  Sir  M.  Digty  Wyatt's  genius  and  abilities 
ren  myself;  but  the  question  at  issue  remains  still  the 
liie,  it  seems  to  me,  as  to  whether  I assisted  him  or  he 
Jisted  me  ? I have  always  contended  for  the  right  of 
liiryono  to  claim  his  own  work  and  have  it  recognised, 
tne  other  hand,  we  have  the  great  examples  of  RalTaello 
Rubens,  to  whom  n quantity  of  work  is  ascribed  which 
f|i  in  reality  done  by  their  assistants.  The  public  benefit 
ktsuch  a system  perhaps,  and  yet  it  has  never  seemed  to 
il  quite  correct.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  go 
the  arguments  pro  and  eon.  in  question;  but  lam 
4|ling  to  admit  that,  in  point  of  fact,  every  architect  is, 
■ jiosl  of  necessity,  obliged  to  merge  the  names  of  his 
uistants,  and  adopt  the  entire  work  as  his  own. 

J.  B.Wabixg, 


lyENTILATION  OF  LEEDS  TOWN  HALL. 

— In  the  Builder  oflast  Saturday  you  publish  a 
er  signed  “ One  who  Know  s,”  which  is  an  attack  upon 

S system  of  ventilation  recently  adopted  by  the  Leeds 
poratiou,  evideutly  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  some 
I whose  motives  would  be  more  apparent  to  tho  public 
Mie  ventured  to  drop  his  anonymous  mask — a course 
»iieh  I confidently  predict  he  will  not  dare  to  adopt.  As 
V*  letter  is  a aeries  of  misstatements  concerning  my 
■ I ent,  I must  request  you  to  give  me  sufiicient  space  iu 
4£ir  next  issue  to  answer  his  attack,  and  to  expose  his 
•>  lorance. 

» ' One  who  Knows,”  whilst  admitting  the  perfect  aim- 
I ‘''Uty  of  my  invention,  says, — “ All  that  is  done  is  to  cut 
f |iy  a portion  of  tho  window-aash,  leaving  an  opening 
>;  ,tch  acts  with  the  same  • simplicity  ’ and  directness  as 
i-'  lowering  of  the  window  or  the  removal  of  one  of  the 
« -ler  panes  would  do.” 

!•  i7ill  you  believe,  sir,  that  in  tho  Leeds  Borough  Court,— 
p : t«j<  building  which  I have  ventilated  to  the  satisfac- 
‘‘•'J  of  the  corporation, — there  is  not  such  a thing  us  a 
u ylf  fitidoic-stiiih,  and  that  the  fresh  air  isintroduced  by 
isus  of  a series  of  rectangular  tubes,  in  accordance 
I “.piyputent?  I must,  at  least,  have  window-sashes 
Tided  before  I can  cut  them  away ; and  unhappily  for 


my  assailant's  statements,  this  desideratum  has  not  been 
supplied  in  tho  room  in  which  I have  tested  the  worth  of 
my  invention. 

_ He  says,  secondly,  that  my  “ system  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  removal  of  impure  air.”  Does  it  notf 
At  least,  it  not  only  provides,  but  insures,  the  con- 
tinuous admission  of  pure  air  into  the  apartment  ven- 
tilated, and  until  “ Ono  who  Knows  ” has  shown  us  how 
to  cram  tho  greater  into  tho  less,  the  public  will  bo  slow 
to  believe  that  fresh  air  can  bo  poured  into  an  apartment 
in  a continuous  stream  without  the  expulsion  of  the  lighter 
foul  air,  which  must  be  driven  before  it  like  chall’  before 
the  wind. 

Lastly,  your  correspondent  declares  he  is  sufFeringfrom 
“chronic  catarrh  and  soro-throat,  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
troduction of  this  system,”  and  he  therefore  alleges  that 
there  is  not  that  abseueo  of  draughts  which  I claim  as  the 
distin^isliing  feature  of  my  invention.  Strange  that  it 
should  be  left  for  a gentleman  who  does  not  dare  to  sign 
his  name,  to  slate  in  the  columns  of  a London  newspaper 
a fact  00  contrary  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
tested  my  invention  in  Leeds.  I beg,  air,  to  deny  posi- 
tively and  distinctly  that  your  correspondent  is  suffering 
through  any  defect  in  my  system  of  ventilation,  and  I do 
so  on  the  ground  that  from  all  who  have  tried  it  in 
Leeds,— from  tho  borough  magistrates  (who  sit  daily  in 
the  court-room  I ventilated,  after  it  had  baffled  the 
attempts  of  ever3'body  else) ; from  their  clerks ; from  the 
borough  engineer;  from  the  editor  and  proprietors  of  the 
Leed*  Mercury,  whose  offices  and  writing-rooms  have  been 
ventilated  bj’  me ; from  Mr.  Oxley,  ex-mayor  of  Leeds, 
and  head  of  the  banking  firm  of  Wm.  Williams,  Brown,  & 
Co.,  in  whose  bank  premises  I have  introduced  my  system; 
and  from  several  other  gentlemen  of  equal  weight  and 
equal  experience,  and  equally  above  suspicion,  I have  a 
unanimous  tendency  that  there  are  no  draunhlt  under  my 
system,  and  that  its  adoption  hy  them  has  been  followed 
by  none  but  beneficial  results.  Mabiix  Tonix. 


THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  SATURDAY 
FUND. 

Sir, — The  council  of  tho  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  oan- 
not  but  regret  the  unfavourable  notice  of  its  motives  and 
work  contained  in  the  Builder  of  the  4fh  inst.  The  reason 
for  iustimting  a Hospital  Saturday  is  the  fact  that  a largo 
proportion  of  the  working  men  3o  not  attend  places  of 
worship.  This  undeniable  fact  arises  from  various 
causes,  which  it  is  needless  to  go  into.  It  was  therefore 
thought  desirable  to  institute  a Hospital  Saturday,  not 
in  opposition  to  Hospital  Sunday,  but  in  aid  and 
extension  of  its  charitable  work.  So  far  from  wishing 
to  confine  tho  Hospital  Saturday  subscriptions  to  the 
working  classes  only,  the  Council  will  bo  most  happy  to 
receive  subscriptions  from  ail  classes.  What  it  especially 
desires  is  that  those,  to  whatever  class  they  belong,  who 
do  not  subscribe  to  tho  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  may  be 
induced  to  aid  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  the 
metropolis  by  subscribing  to  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund. 
Such  a fund  has  been  most  liberally  supported  by  the 
working  classes  iu  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and 
Birmingham,  aud  it  cannot,  therefore,  bo  an  “imperti- 
nence”* to  ask  the  working  men  of  London  to  support 
a similar  fund  in  the  metropolis. 

That  the  utmost  aid  possible  may  bo  given  to  Ihe  above- 
mentioned  institutions  is  tho  sole  motive  which  prompts 
tho  action  taken  by  the  Hospital  Saturday  Council,  aud 
certainly  not  any  desire  on  the  part  of  its  members  to 
“ thrust  themselves  before  the  public.” 

We  remain  your  obedient  servants, 

Br.abazox, 

E.  Hawkins, 

J.  W.  Fsonv-N', 

Gbouge  Savags, 

Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Hospital 
Saturday  Council. 
Edmund  Pabeeb,  Secretary. 


SURVEYORS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Builder,  a paragraph  appeared 
with  reference  to  the  Sunderland  Corporation's  intentions 
to  appoint  a civil  engineer  iu  lieu  of  a surveyor. 

Mr.  Younger,  the  present  Borough  Surveyor,  not  liking 
tho  contemplated  alterations  for  many  reasons,  desired  of 
the  Town  Council  an  opportunity  to  refute  the  charges  of 
inefficiency  brought  against  him  hy  the  Committee,  and 
that  he  was  wanting  in  administrative  ability  and  engineer- 
□ g skill ; and  the  Committee  having  heard  the  surveyor’s 
ixplanations,  submitted  tUe  same  report  to  the  Council. 
The  matter  came  before  the  Town  Council  at  their  last 
sittings. 

Mr.  Hugh  Robson  moved  tho  adoption  of  the  report, 

id  cited  instances  wherein  he  alleged  the  Borough  Sur- 
veyor had  proved  himself  incompetent  as  a civil  engineer; 
but  Mr.  Younger’s  faults,  he  said,  were  sins  of  omission 
rather  than  commission,  for  unfortunately  their  surveyor 
bad  not  had  a professional  engineer’s  education.  The  re- 
port being  seconded,  it  was  warmly  opposed  by  Aldermen 
Reed,  Ranson,  and  others,  all  of  whom  concurred  in 
denouncing  the  proposition  as  a great  injustice  to  one  of 
the  oldest  servants  of  the  Corporation.  It  was  agreed  all 
round  that  the  surveyor  had  served  the  borough  faith- 
fully in  carrj-ing  out  some  most  important  works,  and 
Alderman  Ranson  further  dwelt  upon  tho  fact  that  the 
proposal  emanated  from  the  friend  of  a professional 
engineer  who  aspired  to  the  position.  On  a division,  five 
only  voted  for  an  engineer  in  place  of  a surveyor,  and 
the  report  of  the  Committee  was  negatived  by  a large 
majority. 


Public  Improvements. — In  reply  to  Mr. 
Goldsmid,  iu  tho  CommoDS,  Lord  H.  Lennox  said 
the  question  of  providing  increased  accommoda- 
tion for  the  Government  Departments  was  now 
under  the  consideration  of  Government,  and  he 
could  not  therefore  give  any  pledge  to  preserve 
the  block  of  buildings  between  the  new  Home 
and  Colonial  Offices  in  Parlianient-street  and  St. 
Margaret-square.  The  plans  for  a new  roadway 
from  Hamilton-placo  to  Grosveuor-place  were 
nob  yet  matured. 


* We  never  said  it  would  be.— Ed. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Melton  Mowbray. — Harby  Church  is  about  to- 
be  restored.  Mr.  N.  W.  Johnson  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  George  Hayea,  of  Melton,  is  the  con- 
tractor, for  2,2001.  Mri  Hayes  also  secured  the 
contract  for  alterations  of  Mr.  Brewett’s  house 
at  Old  Guadalonpe,  at  1,4001.  j and  Mr.  Johnson 
is  also  the  architect. 

IVorcester. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Margaret,  in  St.  John’s  parish, 
Ladywood,  has  been  laid  at  the  corner  of 
Ledsara-street  and  Alston-street.  The  coat  of 
the  new  church  will  be  over  4,000!,  All  the 
seats  will  be  free,  and  accommodation  is  to  be 
provided  for  about  700. 

Wimblington. — The  newly-erected  Church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Wimblington  has  been  consecrated. 
The  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and 
chancel-arches,  with  south  porch.  It  accom- 
modates  rather  more  than  300  people,  with 
power  at  a future  period  to  add  100  additional 
seats.  Tho  tower,  surmounted  by  a spire,  rises 
from  the  western  compartment  of  the  chancel  to 
a height  of  rather  more  than  100  ft.  The  aisles 
are  separated  from  the  chancel  by  two  arches 
on  each  side,  with  two  columns  in  depth  of  red 
Moniafield  stone,  and  choir.  Tho  roof  of  tho 
chancel  is  groined  with  wooden  ribs  and  board- 
ing, The  roof  of  the  nave  io  open,  the  timbers 
wagon-headed.  Tho  total  length  internally 
from  east  to  west  is  95  ft.  The  seats  throughout 
are  low  and  open.  The  church  is  warmed  by 
Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge.  The  style  is 
transition  from  Early  English  to  Decorative. 
Tho  main  body  of  the  wall  in  brick,  faced  with 
Anoaster  rubble  stone,  having  bands,  at  certain 
marked  distances  apart,  of  a brown  or  rust- 
coloured  stone  from  Duuaton.  The  whole  of  the 
dressings  and  tracery  arc  of  red-bed  Farleigh 
Devon  stone.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  stone 
seating  from  the  Colley  - Weston  Quarries, 
Northamptonshire,  The  works  have  been  ex- 
ecuted by  Messrs.  Holland  & Hanneu,  London; 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  being  tho  architect.  They 
have  been  superintended  by  Mr.  Fowles,  who, 
in  a similar  manner,  has  had  charge  of  the 
Churches  of  St.  John  and  St.  Mary,  in  tho  parish 
of  March.  The  carving  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Sanson,  London. 

Tempsford  (Bedfordshire). — The  parish  church, 
which  had  been  undergoing  restoration  for  the- 
past  twelve  months,  has  been  opened.  The 
aisles  have  both  been  re-built,  with  two  new 
porches;  the  roofs  of  the  navo  and  aisles  are 
also  new  and  re-leaded.  A new  stone  parapet 
has  been  placed  on  the  tower,  with  pinnacles  at 
each  corner,  mounted  with  crockets  aud  finials. 
The  stone-work  internally  has  been  restored  and 
the  walls  re-plastered.  The  seats  are  open 
benches  of  English  oak,  with  square  ends,  copied 
from  the  original.  Mr.  Browning,  of  Stamford, 
was  the  architect  employed  j and  Messrs.  Law 
& Son,  of  Lutterworth,  I<eice3tershire,  tho 
contractors;  tho  stonework  being  executed  by 
Mr.  William  Wade,  of  St.  Neots,  Hunts.  Mr. 
Stuart,  at  whose  cost  the  work  is  done,  is  also 
having  a wall  erected  to  the  churchyard,  which 
has  been  enlarged. 

Longsight.  — Tho  foundation-stone  of  Sfc. 
Clement’s  Church,  Lougsight,  has  been  laid  by 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  I'ho  new  parish  of 
St.  Clement’s  is  an  oll-shoot  from  St.  Matthew’s. 
In  addition  to  the  new  church,  a parsonage  is  to 
be  commenced  immediately,  and  the  accom- 
modation of  the  adjacent  schools  is  to  be  greatly 
increased.  The  church  will  bo  built  of  brick, 
both  inside  and  out ; on  the  inside  rod  brick, 
relieved  with  white.  The  plan  comprises  nave, 
aisle,  chancel,  and  chancel  aisle,  with  porch, 
and  a staircase  leading  to  an  eud  gallery.  The 
chancel  is  apsidal,  with  no  window  in  its  eastern 
face.  At  the  other  end  of  the  long  plot  of  land 
forming  the  site  will  stand  the  parsonage.  The 
space  between  the  church  and  parsonage  will 
be  laid  out  as  a garden.  The  designs  have  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor. 

Ramsgate — A new  church,  erected  in  King- 
street,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  has  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Tho 
edifice  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  been  built 
by  Messrs.  Smith  & Son,  of  Ramsgate,  from  de- 
signs prepared  by  Ml’.  R.  Wheeler,  of  Tunbridgo 
Wells.  The  church  will  seat  250  persons;  it  is 
69  ft.  in  length  and  30  ft.  in  wiJtb,  and  consists 
of  a nave  and  one  aisle.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building,  including  the  site,  amounts  to  about 
1,5001. 

Salford  Pnors. — Salford  Priors  church  hag 
been  restored  from  a condition  of  partial  decay, 
and  re-opened  for  Divine  service.  The  church, 
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named  St.  Matthew’s,  has  been  restored  from 
tlie  designs  of  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Sons,  of 
Liverpool.  The  amount  of  the  conti-act  was  2002 
and  it  is  probable  that  a dedcit  of  about  1502. 
will  remain.  The  nave,  which  is  25  ft.  high, 
had  until  recently  two  square-headed  clerestory 
windows,  and  two  other  windows  of  similar 
character.  These  have  been  removed,  as  they 
probably  formed  no  part  of  the  original  struc- 
ture, . and  four  foliated,  triangular  clerestory 
windows,  have  been  inserted.  A new  porch  has 
been  added  ontside  the  Norman  tower.  The 
new  roof  of  the  chancel  is  composed  of  moulded 
ribs,  divided  by  minor  ribs  into  panels,  and 
forming  a pointed  arch  internally.  The  ceiling 
is  finished  in  plaster,  a cornice  running  from  east 
to  west,  in  which  are  placed  angels  with  extended 
wings,  and  shields.  This  portion  of  the  roof 
will  be  decorated  at  a future  period.  There 
is  a reredoa  of  Caen  stone  with  black  marble 
shafts,  and  ornamentation  of  Early  English 
character.  The  chancel  floor  is  paved  with 
ornamental  tiles.  The  western  gallery  has  been 
removed,  and  the  old  pews  have  been  replaced 
by  low  seats,  part  of  the  old  oak  material  being 
used  for  sittings  in  the  south  aisle. 

Millhrook  {Southampton). — The  new  church 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Millhrook, 
has  been  consecrated.  The  church  is  built 
upon  a site  given  by  Lady  Barker  Mill, 
immediately  opposite  the  Old  Manor  House, 
and  has  been  about  two  years  in  erection. 
The  church  is  in  the  Early  English  style — 
or  rather  of  the  transition  period  between 
Norman  and  Early  English — with  nave  and  aide 
aisles  ; chancel  and  chancel  aisles,  vestry,  tower, 
and  spire,  but  the  realisation  of  this  as  a whole, 
has  not  been  attained,  owing  to  want  of  funds, 
the  tower  and  spire  being  still  unfinished.  Tho 
church  is  of  Swanago  stone,  with  Fai'ley  Down 
Btone  di'essings,  and  is  111  ft.  6 in.  long ; the 
chancel  taking  39  ft.  and  the  nave  72  ft.  G in. 
The  width  of  the  nave  is  5 1 ft.  The  height  of  the 
nave  roof  is  53  ft.  The  church  will  accommo- 
date 700  people,  and  its  total  cost  is  estimated 
at  7,0002.,  but  work  to  the  amount  of  -1,8002. 
only  has  at  present  been  carried  out.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Woodyer,  of  Guildford, 
and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Newman  & Son,  of 
Winchester.  The  works  have  been  under  the 
superintendence  of  a nephew  of  tho  architect, 
Mr.  Coussmaker.  The  main  west  window  is  a 
two-light  lancet,  geometrically  glazed,  with 
tinted  edgings,  and  there  is  a smaller  one  at  the 
end  of  the  north  transept,  in  keeping  with  the 
others  lighting  the  church.  The  chancel  is  lighted 
by  a window  of  seven  lancets,  surmounted  by  a 
small  diamond-shaped  opening.  The  roof  is  open 
timbered,  filled  in  with  plastering,  and  is  sup- 
’ted  by  beams  of  pitched  pine.  The  nave 
1 are  32  ft.  high ; and  the  total  height  of 
t.  ropoaed  tower  and  spire,  when  completed, 
will  be  140  ft.  The  site  for  the  church  wa 
given  by  Lady  Barker  Mill,  who  has  also  aided 
the  work  in  various  ways. 


has  arisen.  Moreover,  it  cannot  but  be  useful 
that  the  legal  decisions  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  given  on  questions  affecting  their 
practice  should  be  brought  together  and  claasi- 
fied  in  a compendious  form  for  tho  information 
and  assistance  of  the  profession.  And  all  this 
tho  work  supplies. 

In  treating  of  taking  out  quantities  the 
authors  thus  sumraarise  the  rules  to  be  de- 
duced from  authorities,  by  which  the  transac- 
tions of  the  parties  as  to  the  quantities  would 
be  governed  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary : — 

" When  an  architect  is  employed  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  a new  buildinff,  he  is  impliedly 
authorised  to  contract,  as  agent  for  liis  employer,  with  a 
surveyor  to  take  out  the  quantities,  such  being  the 
usage. 

On  tho  contract  thus  made  by  the  architect  the  em- 
ployer is  liable. 

But  (the  contract  being  conditional)  if  a tender  be 
made  and  accepted,  and  the  works  proceeded  with,  the 
liabUity  will  shift,  and  the  contract  will  then  be  taken 
to  subsist  between  the  builder  and  the  surveyor. 

In  this  case  the  surveyor  is  not  the  agent  of  the  em- 
ployer, or  building-owner." 

The  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847  j 
parts  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  the 
Building  Act,  Forms,  General  Conditions  of 
Contracts,  and  the  Schedule  of  Charges  pub- 
lished by  the  Institute  are  given  as  an  ap- 
pendix, 

Tho  volume  is  dedicated  by  permission  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Axchitecta. 


^Tioolis  Sttiibch, 


The  Co7nplete  Jfeasurer  of  Boards,  Glass,  ^'c. 

ByRiCEAED  Hoeton.  Second  edition.  London: 

Lockwood  & Co.,  Ludgate-hill.  1874. 

Tee  very  long  title  of  this  work  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  complete  Measurer,  setting  forth  the 
Measurement  of  Boai-ds,  Glass,  &c.,  unequal- 
sided,  square-sidod,  octagonal,  sided,  round 
Timber  and  Stone,  and  standing  Timber;  with 
just  Allowances  for  the  Bark  on  the  respec- 
tive  Species  of  Trees,  and  proper  Deductions 
for  the  Waste  in  hewing  the  Trees,  &c. ; with 
other  essential  Instruction  to  Timber-growers, 
Merchants,  Surveyors,  Architects,  Stonemasons, 
and  others.  By  Richai'd  Horton.  Second  edition, 
with  important  additions.” 

The  work  seems  to  be  something  moi’O  than  a 
mere  compilation  of  numerous  tables.  The 
author  is  of  opinion  that  the  extant  tables  and 
systems  are  in  many  instances  productive  of 
serious  loss  to  tho  seller,  whilst  in  other  cases 
they  cause  great  loss  to  the  purchaser ; but  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  both  seller  and  purchaser  are 
likely  to  bo  guided  more  by  their  respective 
interests  in  the  adoption  of  a nieasuriug-book 
than  by  its  more  strict  accuracy.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  right  mode  must  prevail.  We 
have  used  the  improved  and  other  tables  in  this 
volume,  and  have  not  observed  any  unfairness 
or  inaccuracy. 

It  is  surprising  how  the  years  go  by  without 
anything  like  a clear  settlement  either  in  word 
or  idea  as  to  what  an  inch  square  is,  aud  how  it 
differs  from  a square  inch.  In  this  second 
edition  of  Mr.  Horton’s  work  he  says,  to  this 
end, — 


■On  Building  Contracts : a Legal  Handbook  for 

Architects,  Builders,  and  Building  Oicners. 

By  Edw,\rd  Jexkixs  and  Joen  Raymond, 

Barristers-at-Law.  London:  H.  S.  King  A Co. 

1873, 

The  title  on  the  cover,  “ A Legal  Handbook  for 
Architects,”  probably  led  us  to  expect  too 
much,  and  so  we  were  a little  disappointed  with 
this  volume  when  wo  first  looked  through  it. 
Tiewed,  however,  as  an  introductory  treatise  on 
Building  Contracts,  we  may  safely  say  that  a large 
number  of  our  readers  will  find  the  possession 
of  it  an  advantage.  As  the  authors  themselves 
say,  they  do  not  seek  to  present  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contraots,  or  to  offer  to 
the  profession  of  architects  a book  of  reference 
in  all  cases  likely  to  arise  out  of  their  numerous 
and  complicated  relations  with  a great  variety 
of  persons  or  bodies  corporate.  In  large  and 
important  cases  nothing  can  in  the  long  ran 
prove  so  safe  or  so  satisfactory  as  to  refer  for 
advice  to  some  competent  legal  authority,  and 
have  the  preliminaries  and  the  tern\s  of  an 
agreement,  or  the  effects  of  a certain  course  of 
action,  premised  with  distinctness  and  authority. 
But  cases  are  daily  arising  in  the  ordinary 
practice  of  an  architect  in  which  he  desiderates 
some  immediate  authority  to  which  be  may  at 
the  moment  refer,  to  inform  him  respecting  the 
Droper  course  to  be  taken  in  completing  an 
Agreement,  or  in  meeting  some  emergency  which 


“ It  is  important  that  those  who  usethe  following  tables 
should  clearly  understand  the  sense  in  which  the  terms 
inch  and  part  are  there  employed.  In  the  table  of 
sort'ace  measurement  the  inch  ia  to  be  regarded  as  the 
twelfth  part  of  a square  foot ; it  is  a strip,  1 in.  wide, 
cut  from  a margin  of  the  square  : this  strip  ia  therefore 
12  in.  in  length,  so  that  it  contains  12  square  inches  ; and 
it  is  the  twelfth  part  of  this  quantity  which  is  called  a 
part : hence  a superficial  part  is  1 square  inch. 

In  solid  measurement,  the  inch  ia  to  be  regarded  as  the 
twelfth  part  of  a cubic  foot;  it  is  a slice  or  slab,  1 in. 
thick,  cut  off  aside  oi  the  cube;  so  that  it  contains  1-41 
cubic  inches;  and  it  is  the  twellth  part  of  this  slice 
which  is  called  a part  : hence  a solid  part  is  a stick  of  the 
material  12  in,  in  length  and  1 in.  square  at  the  ends  ; it 
contains,  therefore,  12  cubic  inches." 


VARIORUM. 


The  Sanitary  Record : a Journal  of  Public 
Health  (Smith,  Elder,  & Co.),  is  the  title  of  a 
now  weekly  journal  of  the  progress  of  hygiene  in 
cities,  towns,  rural  districts,  mines,  factories,  and 


habitations;  tho  food,  water,  gas  supply,  and 
drainage  of  towns  and  rural  districts;  the  vital 


researches  have  led  to  the  couviction  that  enamel 
ling  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians  and  th 
Greeks,  and  that  it  was  not  only  on  earthenwan 
and  bricks  that  they  used  the  d^nail,  but  tha 
they  were  also  acquainted  with  euaraelli^ 
metal ; althongb  they  cultivated  at  the  sam- 
time  another  process,  by  which  they  filled  with  i 
coloured  mastic,  or  with  gems  and  glass  pastes 
the  ornaments  which  they  had  cut  in  thei 
metallic  utensils  and  ornaments.  It  was  no! 
however,  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen 
tury  of  our  era  that  a classical  writer,  the  Grea 
philosopher  Philostratus,  living  at  the  court  a 
the  Emperor  Severus,  mentions  the  art  of  enamel 
ling  for  the  first  time  as  ‘ practised  by  th 
barbarians  near  the  ocean : ’ this  was  the  er 
crusted  enamel,  called  4mail  cloisonnd,  in  use  b 
the  Celtic  nations  in  the  conquered  Roma 
provinces.  When  an  easily-melting  glass,  coloure 
by  means  of  certain  metallic  oxides,  is  by  has 
vitrified  on  tho  surface,  or  in  the  cavities  of  gol( 
silver,  or  copper,  it  is  called  enamelling,  and  th 
coloured  glass  itself  email.  In  tho  earliet 
manner,  called  champ  cloisonnd,  the  outlines  of 
design  were  formed  by  placiug  wire,  or  thi 
plates  of  gold,  edgewise  to  the  obj  ect  that  was  t 
be  enamelled,  and  soldering  them  to  the  baai 
thereby  forming  cells,  which  were  filled  with  th 
powdered  enamel,  a paste  of  which  had  bee 
previously  prepared  by  mixing  it  with  pni 
water.  So  prepared,  the  work  was  exposed  to 
high  degree  of  heat,  that  melted  the  glass.  Th 
technique  was  practised  from  the  seventh  to  th 
tenth  century  in  various  parts  of  the  Continen 
when  a second  improved  method  was  inventei 
whereby  the  outlines  were  no  longer  soldered  i 
the  main  body,  but  in  which  they  remained  i 
the  solid  of  the  vessel,  and  those  parts  that  ha 
to  receive  the  enamel  were  cut  out,  and  the 
filled  with  the  glassy  subsbauco.  Gold  was  r 
longer  used,  but  red  copper,  of  which  tl: 
outlines  were  gilt.  The  manner  ia  know 

by  the  French  tenn  champ  lev4.” Fro! 

the  June  number  of  Cassell’s  Household  G-ii4i 
wo  get  some  directions  for  preparing  wate: 
proof  paper : — “ Common  paper,  by  a vei 
simple  process,  may  be  converted  into  a sul 
stance  as  strong  as  parchment,  by  means  > 
sulphuric  acid.  The  paper  is  simply  dipped  i 
the  acid ; but  the  acid  must  be  of  an  exact] 
determined  strength,  and  mixed  with  half  i 
bulk  of  water.  A sheet  of  paper  dipped  in  th 
liquid  is  almost  instantaneously  changed 
character.  It  becomes  tough,  bard,  andfibrou 
but  its  weight  is  not  increased,  and  it  is  f 
better  for  writing  purposes  than  animal  pai'C: 
ment.  It  can  be  rubbed  better  than  paper,  ai 
almost  as  well  as  sheepskin,  and  it  serves  f 
vellum  in  bookbinding,  and  for  all  legal  purpose 
as  well  as  animal  parchment,  for  strong  biudin 
and  as  a substitute  for  bladders  to  cover  pick 
and  jam  jars ; and  any  paper  that  has  ever  bei 
printed  on  may  be  converted,  by  means  : 
sulphuric  acid,  into  vegetable  parchment.  Pap 
p.n.n  be  made  waterproof  without  giving  it  t! 
character  of  parchment,  by  dissolving  24  oz. 
alum  and  4 oz.  of  white  soap  in  2 lb.  of  wate 
also,  2 oz.  of  gum  arabic  and  6 oz.  of  glue  ■ 
2 lb.  of  water.  The  two  solutions  are  to 
mixed,  and  the  sheets  of  paper  dipped  into  t 
mixture  while  warm.  They  are  then  to  be  hui 
up  to  dry,  and  pressed.  This  paper  is  ve 
useful  for  packages  exposed  to  the  damp,  or  f 
any  purposes  connected  with  the  preservation 

articles  from  moisture.” “ Easy  Exercises! 

Arithmetic.  By  the  Rev.  James  Harris,  M.i 
St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge.  Londo) 
Longmans,  Green,  & Co.,  1874.”  The  simp 
exercises  are  printed  and  published  separate 
from  tho  answers,  which  are  issued  as  “ Auswe 
to  Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  By  the  R( 
James  Harris,”  from  the  same  publishers. — . 
“ Metropolis  Gas  Supply  : Ou  the  Chartered  Q 
Revision,  1874,  by  Arthur  Silverthorne,  C. 
London : Livermore  & Robinson,  Bedfoil 
street.  Strand,  1874.”  Mr.  Silverthorne  sa 
of  the  late  increase  in  the  price  of  gas,  af( 
going  through  the  whole  matter  seriatim  : — - 


statistics  of  population;  the  influence  ou  health 
of  trades  and  occupations  ; and  the  operation  of 
Acts  bearing  upon  public  health.  It  is  to  be 
edited  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  and  publishes  a 
strong  list  of  contributors.  Judging  from  the 
first  number  just  now  published,  the  conductors 
seem  prepared  to  retraverse  all  the  roads  we 
have  painsfully  trodden  for  many  a long  year. 

We  cordially  wish  them  success. Professor 

Gruner,  in  the  Art  Journal  for  July,  speaks  thus 
, as  to  early  enamelling.  — " The  most  recent 


" It  ia  consequentlv  evident  that  the  necessity  for  f 
present  increase  must  be  sought  only  in  the  enornw- 
and  extravagant  nature  of  the  present  working  expentt 
vrhich  require  some  official  kind  of  supervision  beyOndtl 
of  a mere  audit.  The  prospect  of  gas-coal  falling  bel 
20s.  fid.  can  be  depended  upon  with  no  degree  of  certaini 
but  that  the  residuals  will  suffer  further  depreciatioB' 
likely,  and  consequently  I cannot  see  how  any  matei 
iroprovement  can  be  expected  further  then  that  which  1 
already  taken  place,  and  which  would  have  justified  I 

Commissioners  in  fixing  a much  lower  price. 

The  remarks  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Tra 
Sir  Charles  Adderley,  in  reply  to  a deputation  on 
subject,  sums  up  in  a remarkable  way  the  exact  situate 
and  suggests  as  his  opinion  that  nothing  short  oft 
ther  legislation  can  amend  the  present  state  of  thm 
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jftt  this  eiceBsiTcIy  valuable  suggestion  tyiU  be  taken  up 
the  proper  quarter  there  can  Be  very  little  doubt ; in 
:t,  the  City  authorities,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
orks,  represented  through  their  present  eminent  legal 
Tisers,  have  watched  over  the  interests  el'  the  gas  con- 
mere  in  the  most  assiduous  munner,  and  but  for  their 
[sarkablo  vigilance  the  inroads  made  by  the  companies 
luld  have  been  enormous;  as  it  is,  the  Corporation  of 
ndon  have  in  particular  been  able  to  secure  until  now, 

• the  consumers  in  the  City,  not  only  cheaper  but  better 
I than  is  supplied  in  any  other  part  of  Loudon,  and  free 
im  many  vexatious  charges.  It  was  hardly  possible, 
wever,  to  foresee  that  Commissioners  might  be  ap- 
inted,  taking  such  a distrustful  view  of  the  provisions 
ier  the  City  of  London  Gas  Act,  intended  exclusively 
the  protection  of  the  consumers." 

— “Algebra  identified  tvith  Geometry,  By 
exander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  London:  Hodgson, 
mgh. square,  Fioet-street."  This  is  another 
ak  with  a very  long  title,  a small  part  of  which 
as  follows : — “ Algebra  identified  with 
ometry ; — that  is  to  say,  Ordinary  or  Com- 
itative  Algebra,  including  Inoommensurabloa, 
gatives,  andimaginaries,  shown  to  be  apurely 
ometrical  (and  not  a purely  Arithmetical) 
Iculua,  and  the  Higher  Plane  Geometry  of 
Boartes,  Pluecker  and  Chasles  shown  to  be 
rticular  Results  of  Ordinaiy  Commutative 
jebra,  which  includes  the  much  more  General 
/DO  Geometry  of  Stigmatica ; in  a Series  of 
agh  Notes,  forming  Five  Tracts.”  The 
atise  is  accompanied  with  a photo-lithograph 

le  of  geometrical  figures. “ Some  Remarks 

m Roman  Military  Signaculm,  found  in 
tain.”  By  Henry  Charles  Coote,  P.S.A.,  is  a 
rint  from  the  Transactions  of  the  London 
I Middlesex  Archccological  Society,  vol.  iv.  It 
•llustrated  by  three  pages  of  engravings  of 
nan  leaden  and  pewter  seals,  most  of  thorn 
ad  at  Brough,  in  Westmoreland. 


Ulisrcllama. 

Oiange  of  Gauge  for  200  miles  in  Tliree 

A great  engineering  feat  has  been  ac- 
|iplished  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com. 
y.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
3 battle  of  the  gauges”  will  know  how  fiercely 
contest  was  fought,  and  how  warmly  the 
mighty  engineers  of  the  day,  Brunei  and 
iheuson,  defended  their  respective  systems, 
cautions  Northerner  was  the  advocate  of 
narrow  gauge  on  the  ground  of  economy, 
[e  Brunei  argued  for  the  greater  efficiency 
safety,  combined  with  increased  speed,  to  be 
red  on  the  broad-gauge  system.  The  latter 
ciple  was  adopted  by  the  Great  Western 
ipany,  and  although  it  was  found  to  possess 
;ho  advantages  which  were  claimed  for  it, 
e were  disadvantages  which  more  than  out- 
jhed  the  benefits.  The  extra  cost  of  rolling. 
k and  of  engines  of  much  greater  power  than 
nary,  was  enormous.  Then,  too,  there  was 
ifficnUy  about  the  interchange  of  traffic, 
re  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  greater  steadiness 
consequent  comfort,  or  of  the  increased 
id,  but  these  were  results  of  which  the 
jellers  and  not  tho  shareholders  reaped  the 
ftantial  advantage.  Tho  consequence  was 
( the  broad  gauge  was  doomed.  The  work 
<!onversion  has  been  done  by  stages.  The 
^portion,  which  comprised  tho  south-western 

tion  of  the  line  between  Swindon,  Chippen. 
Trowbridge,  and  Weymouth,  and  between 
and  Bristol,  with  the  branches  in  conjunc- 
was  successfully  relaid  and  altered  from 
Id  to  narrow  gauge  in  the  short  space  of 
Je  days.  During  that  period  no  trains  were 
I either  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  or 
jengers.  It  was  a stupendous  undertaking, 
ijcould  only  have  been  accomplished  by  most 
Bplete  and  systematic  arrangements.  At 
Ijiight  the  last  of  the  broad-gauge  rolling. 
K was  received  at  Chippenham,  and  at  that 
,1  m army  of  engineers  and  plate-l.ayers, 
p in  number,  took  possession  of  the  line, 
jmen  worked  in  gangs,  for  eighteen  hours  at 
^retch.  Sheds  were  built  for  them  where 
c could  not  get  lodgings  close  at  hand,  and 
iCompany  gratuitously  found  a portion  of 
I provisions,  and  paid  them  Is.  6d.  per  day 
I wages.  All  tho  rails,  baulks,  and  transoms 
p prepared  ready  to  be  laid  in  position  as 
as  the  old  rails  were  removed,  and  the 
'it  was  that  the  entire  200  miles  were  relayed 
I Q the  time  specified. 

ood  Pav^g.  — The  Commissioners  of 
brs  of  the  City  of  London,  at  their  meeting, 
f 'ed  that  the  following  streets  should  bo 
Jid  with  wood  by  the  Improved  Wood  Pave- 
*•  Company  : — Bishopsgate-street  Without, 
jiregate-street,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  King 
tird-street,  and  Angel-street. 


The  HealtlifiUness  of  Ascot. — Some  of  the 
people  who  visit  Ascot  intermittently  on  certain 
occasions  would  stop  there  if  they  knew  how 
healthy  and  agreeable  the  neighbourhood  is.  The 
Lancet  has  recently  given  some  striking  parti- 
culars : — This  favoured  district,  says  the  writer, 
stands  upon  the  celebrated  Bagshot  sands,  and 
doubtless  owes  its  wonderful  salubrity  mainly  to 
this  circumstance.  The  vast  bed  of  sand  which 
underlies  it  is  in  most  places  several  hundred 
feet  in  thickness,  and  is  of  course  everywhere  as 
porous  as  a sponge.  In  many  places  the  sand 
is  hardly  covered,  although  in  others  a fertile 
soil  has  accumulated.  With  such  a perfect 
natural  provision  for  drainage,  it  is  almost  super, 
fluous  to  say  that  the  soil  is  dry.  Rain  diaap. 
pears  as  fast  as  it  falls,  and  housc-drainago  is 
got  rid  of  so  easily  as  to  oflTer  no  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  sanitary  precautions.  Tho  supply  of 
water  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.  It  is  commonly  met  with  at  a 
distance  from  the  surface  of  about  20  ft.,  though 
occasionally,  as  at  Collingwood  Court,  it  lies  at 
a much  greater  depth.  Sir  James  Clark,  who 
passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  iu  this  district, 
was  always  enthusiastic  iu  its  praise,  and  once 
said  to  Mr.  John  Waterer,  of  Bagshot,  “In  the 
circle  of  five  miles  round  my  umbrella  you  have 
tho  healthiest  spot  in  the  world.”  Few  English- 
men know  the  wonderful  and  varied  beauties  of 
these  wild  downs,  although  they  lie  so  near  to 
the  metropolis,  and  can  be  explored  on  any 
summer’s  day. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Holhoni. — On 
Tuesday  iu  last  week,  Lady  Marian  Alford  laid 
the  first  stono  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  at  the  comer  of  Red  Lion-sqcare, 
when  a large  company  witnessed  the  ceremony. 
The  Rev.  Capel  Cure,  rector  of  St.  George’s, 
Bloomsbury,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he 
said  that  during  the  past  ten  years  they  had  not 
only  built  their  parochial  schools,  and  had  pur. 
chased  tho  site  of  the  church,  but  had  collected 
9,000J.  towards  the  building.  They  still,  how- 
ever, wanted  7,OOOZ.  to  erpend  before  the  build- 
ing would  be  ready  for  divine  service.  The 
church  would  be  free,  and  open  alike  to  rich  and 
poor.  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Thornhill  Webber  said 
that  they  had  paid  for  the  site  of  the  church, 
but  it  had  been  thought  desirable  to  acquire  an 
additional  site.  The  Bishop  of  London’s  Fund 
had  come  forward  to  aid  them,  and  they  had 
now  3,600h  in  hand  to  pay  for  the  foundations, 
for  not  having  yet  obtained  enough  money  they 
had  only  contracted  for  so  much  of  the  work  yet. 
They  meant  to  have  a building  which  should  owe 
its  beauty  to  its  just  proportions  rather  than  to 
excessive  ornament,  but  they  would  not  have  a 
mean  building.  The  church  will  be  built  by 
Messrs.  Kirk  & Co.,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Pearson,  architect. 

Outrage  at  Manchester. — Information  was 
given  to  the  Manchester  police  of  an  outrage 
which  was  committed  during  Saturday  night  at 
a lodging-house  at  Miles  Platting,  near  Man- 
Chester.  Five  brickmakers  were  sleeping  in  one 
room,  when  they  were  aroused  by  the  smashing 
of  their  bed-room  window,  followed  immediately 
by  a startling  explosion,  tho  force  of  which 
threw  two  men  who  were  sleeping  in  one  bed  on 
to  the  floor.  The  bed,  which  was  overturned,  was 
on  fire,  and  when  the  flames  had  been  extin- 
guished tho  fragments  of  a bottle  and  a great 
many  broken  nails  were  found  scattered  about 
the  room.  The  only  lodger  injured  was  a lad 
named  Sines,  who  was  rather  badly  scorched. 
An  examination  of  the  street  outside  tho  house 
resulted  iu  the  finding  of  a stone  gingerbeer- 
bottle,  which  was  loaded  to  the  neck  with  gun- 
powder and  nails.  Attached  to  it  was  a fusee 
which  sank  deeply  into  tho  gunpowder.  The 
outrage  is  ascribed  to  trade  motives.  The  five 
men  who  were  its  victims  are  brickmakers,  who 
are  employed  in  turning  out  machine-made 
bricks  under  a contract  for  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  and  their  doing  so 
is  known  to  have  given  great  offence  to  the  hand 
brickmakers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  St.  Pancras  Vestry -hall. — The 
memorial  stono  of  extra  buildings  at  tho  Vestry- 
hall  of  St.  Pancras  has  been  laid.  The  new 
front  will  bo  iuthe  Italian  style  of  architecture, 
and  three  stories  high.  The  ground-floor  will  be 
of  stone,  ■with  polished  grey  granite  columns  at 
entrance,  with  special  entrances  for  the 
Guardians  and  for  outdoor  paupers.  The  two 
upper  stories  will  be  of  red  bricks  with  stone 
dressings,  surmounted  by  a clock  in  the  centre, 
over  which  will  be  a statue  of  St.  Pancratius. 


Chicago  Boildingg.— The  Chicago  Times 
says, — It  is  a very  good  thing  that  the  building 
business  of  Chicago  has  become  dulled.  Since 
the  fire,  Chicago  has  been  flooded  with  irre- 
sponsible contractors,  and  architects,  ignorant  of 
the  most  necessary  rudiments  of  their  profession. 
These  classes,  owing  to  the  great  necessity  of 
immediate  rebuilding  which  occurred  after  the 
fire,  found  ready  employment  in  Chicago.  They 
have  succeeded  in  inflicting  everlasting  damage 
on  the  city.  The  abortions  of  the  latter  have 
been  produced  as  buildings ; and  the  structures 
are  rendered  still  worse  by  the  ignorance  and 
knavery  of  the  men  who  build  them.  Not  only 
is  the  city  spotted  with  atrocious  architectural 
designs,  but  also  with  buildings  which,  if  not 
taken  down  within  the  next  ten  years,  will  fall 
from  their  own  weight.  The  depression  in  the 
building  business  will  have  the  effect  to  starve 
these  people  out.  Now  that  tho  few  men  who 
are  building  are  not  hurried,  they  will  look  about, 
and  see  what  has  been  done  by  those  who  apply 
to  them  for  work.  The  result  will  be  that  bogus 
architects,  and  scalawag  contractors  will  find 
themselves  frozen  out.  A scarcity  in  any 
department  of  labour  has  the  effect  to  retain 
only  the  more  valuable  element.  The  present 
depression  is,  therefore,  of  value. 

Ebony  from  Sea-Weed.  — An  American 
periodical  says : — It  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers  who  reside  near  the  sea-coast  to  learn 
that  there  is  considerable  commercial  value  in 
the  common  sea-weeds  which  are  thrown  up  so 
abundantly  on  the  shore.  In  addition  to  their 
uses  as  a manure,  and  for  packing,  quantities  are 
now  converted  into  artificial  ebony.  The  process 
consists  in  first  treating  the  plants  for  two  hours 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  drying  and 
grinding  them  up.  To  sixty  parts  of  this  pro- 
duct, five  parts  of  liquid  glue,  five  parts  of 
gutta-percha,  and  two  and  a half  parts  of  India- 
rubber  are  to  bo  added,  the  latter  two  being  first 
dissolved  in  naphtha.  Afterwards  ten  parts  of 
coal-tar,  five  parts  of  pulverised  sulphur,  and 
five  parts  of  pulverised  resin  are  added,  and  the 
whole  heated  to  about  300°  Fahr.  When  cooled, 
a mass  is  obtained  which  in  colour,  hardness,  and 
capacity  for  receiving  a polish,  resembles  ebony, 
and  is  much  cheaper.  This  material  is  now 
actually  made  on  a large  scale,  and  used  for 
nearly  all  the  purposes  to  which,  ebony  can  be 
applied. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Arcliseology.  — The 
district  lying  between  Bacton  and  Westhorp  and 
the  borough  of  Eye  was  that  which  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archosology 
selected  for  their  excursion  for  the  present  year. 
Among  those  present  were  Lord  John  Herve- 
the  president.  Rev.  C.  H.  Chevallier,  Mr.-  • 
Fitch  (Norwich),  Professor  and  Mrs.  Churf*,'! 
Babbington,  Rev.  E.  C.  Manning  (Diss),  Mr.  (j. 
Thompson  (Bury),  Mr.  Arayott,  Rev.  G.  W.  W. 
Minna,  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  (Thorndon),  Rev.  J.  T. 
Haasall  (Wattisfield),  Rev.  Stote  Fox,  Rev.  A, 
B.  Hemsworth,  &c.  Westhorp,  Bacton,  Cotton, 
and  Menkesham  Churches,  Stoke  Ash,  and  tho 
churches  of  Thorndon  and  Braisewortb,  and  Eyo 
castle  and  chnrch  were  visited.  A kind  invi- 
tation  from  the  vicar  of  Eye,  the  Rev.  W.  Page 
Roberts,  to  adjourn  to  tlie  vicarage,  where 
refreshments  were  provided,  was  gladly  accepted,, 
and  this  closed  tho  proceedings  of  the  day. 

London  Association  of  Foremen  Engi- 
neers  and  Draugiitsmen. — The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  last 
week  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon* 
street,  Mr.  Joseph  Newton,  C.E.,  presiding. 
The  auditors’  report  and  balance-sheet  were 
read  by  Mr.  Leith,  which  showed  that  during  the 
half-year  the  members’  contributions  amounted 
to  1071.  78  . 6d.j  the  bon.  members’  life  subscrip- 
tions were  531.  Ss  : 364L  43.  2d.  had  been  in- 
vested in  the  purchase  of  4001.  stock  in  tho 
Three  per  Cents.,  and  107L  Is.  6d.  deposited  in 
savings  banks,  which,  with  221.  4s.  6d.,  made  the 
total  of  ordinary  funds,  493Z.  10a.  2d.  After 
some  routine  business,  Mr.  Black  (of  Messrs. 
Black  & Dobbie,  Liverpool)  read  a paper  on 
“ Equilibrium  Cabins  and  Turrets.” 

Banting’s  Memorial. — Under  tho  will  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Banting,  who  was  buried  in  Broad- 
water Cemetery,  near  Worthing,  on  Monday, 
60,0001.  are  left  for  distribution  among  various 
charities,  and  the  residue  of  the  estates  (20,0001.) 
is  left  in  trust  for  the  establishment  of  a 
“Thomas  Banting  Memorial  Institution,”  to 
enable  convalescents  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
climate  and  sea  bathing  at  Worthing. 
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Opeuiug  of  an  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts 
Exhibition  in  Kentish  Town.— An  interest- 
ing  exhibition  was  opened  on  Monday  iu  last 
week  at  the  training-schools,  Wilkin-street, 
Kentish  Town,  under  favourable  auspices.  The 
project  was  originated  and  has  been  mainly 
carried  onb  by  Mr.  M.  11.  Wilkin  and  Miss 
Wilkin,  the  founders  of  the  extensive  middle- 
class  training-schools  in  Wilkin-street.  The 
school-rooms  wore  utilised  for  the  exhibition, 
which  contained  oil  and  water  paintings  lent  by 
the  artists  or  owners,  a selection  of  architectural 
and  other  drawings,  photographs,  lithographs, 
prints,  engravings,  and  specimens  of  wood- 
engraving,  models  of  natural  history,  drawings, 
&c.,  from  the  permanent  museum  of  the  school, 
were  brought  out  and  shown.  There  were  also 
specimens  of  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  wax- 
work,  corkwork,  straw,  and  paperwork  processes 
of  arts  and  manufactures,  porcelain  and  Eirticles 
of  vertu,  English  and  foreign  curiosities,  and 
works  of  industry  of  every  kind.  One  of 
Morse’s  electric-telegraph  machines  was  iu 
work.  Mr.  M.  H.  Wilkin  gave  an  explanatory 
lecture  on  the  objects  exhibited  j and  Miss 
Wilkin,  and  a staff  of  lady  teachers  attached 
to  the  schools  were  constantly  in  attendance. 
Pianuforte-music  and  part-ainging  were  given  at 
intervals,  and  light  refreshments  were  provided. 
During  the  week  lectures  were  to  be  given  by 
Professor  Smyth,  Mr.  Septimus  Moore,  Mr. 
M.  H.  Wilkins,  and  others,  illustrated  with 
diagrams  and  working-models,  and  a band  of 
music  was  in  attendance,  and  a concert  given 
by  the  Literary  Institute  Choral  Class.  A 
bazaar  was  held,  concurrently  with  the  exhibi- 
tion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 

Window  Gardening  in  Westminster. — 
The  ninth  annual  flower-show  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Window  Gardening  amongst  the 
Working-Classes  in  the  united  parishes  of  St. 
Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster,  has  been 
held  in  College  • gardens,  Westminster.  The 
president  is  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  vice- 
presidents  the  rectors  of  St.  Margaret’s  and 
St.  John’s,  the  incumbents  of  the  district 
churches  in  the  united  parishes,  and  Lord 
Hatherley.  It  depends  for  its  existence  in  no 
slight  degree  upon  the  persistent  efforts  and 
sustained  influence  of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley. 
The  prizes  given  were  13  general  and  108  local. 
The  show  was  held  in  a large  tent  pitched  upon 
the  green,  and  ornamented  within  with  flags  and 
scrolls  bearing  texts,  the  plants  being  ranged 
upon  a table  running  down  its  centre.  They 
consisted  chiefly  of  fuchsias  aud  geraniums,  with 
some  calceolarias,  musk,  creeping-jennies,  " old 
man,”  cacti,  lilies,  nasturtiums,  houseleeks,  and 
a few  others  of  a more  ambitions  character. 
The  duties  of  umpire  devolved  upon  Mr.  Annan, 
dale,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  norticultural 
Society  to  perform  this  office.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  distributed  the  prizes,  and  pre- 
sented a picture,  the  offering  of  the  members  of 
the  flower-show,  to  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  as  a 
token  of  the  regard,  affection,  and  esteem  in 
which  she  was  held.  The  band  of  the  A division 
of  police  contributed  to  the  afternoon’s  enjoyment. 

Prehistoric  Remains  at  Clickamier, 
Shetland. — The  Loch  of  Clickamier,  near  Ler- 
wick, on  an  island  in  which  is  situated  one  of  the 
so-called  Piets’  castles,  is  being  at  present  par- 
tially drained,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the 
margin  of  the  loch  has  been  exposed  to  view. 
At  the  southern  extremity,  which  is  bounded  by 
the  “Air,”  or  sea-beach,  which  separates  the 
loch  from  the  sea,  two  or  three  apparently 
artificially-arranged  groups  of  stones  have  been 
found.  In  each  case  the  stones  are  set  on  edge, 
and  enclose  a space  somewhat  grave-shaped, 
about  (>  ft.  or  6^  it.  in  length,  by  from  18  in.  to 
21  in.  in  breadth.  On  digging  into  one  of  the 
enclosed  spaces,  two  atone  celts  of  small  size 
were  found.  The  enclosing  stones  are  evidently 
in  situ.  The  round  tower  or  burg  in  the  Loch 
of  Clickamier,  in  the  close  vicinity,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Shetland  burgs,  and  was  one  of 
those  scheduled  in  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Bill. 

Sir  John  Hawkshaw  wanted  in  Brazil. 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw  has  received  a commission 
from  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  proceed  to  his 
dominions  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the , 
extent  of  coast  (about  5,000  miles)  from  Per- 
nambneo  to  Campos,  with  the  view  of  developing 
harbours  and  of  mapping  out  lines  of  railway 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  America.  A part  of 
Sir  John’s  staff  has  already  embarked,  and  he 
will  leave  this  country  early  in  August,  and  will 
not  probably  return  to  England  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 


Accident  on  the  East  Iiondon  Railway 
Works. — An  accident  occurred  at  the  East 
London  Railway  Works,  by  which  five  men  lost 
their  lives.  It  has  been  found  necessary  by  the 
contractors  for  the  works  to  underpin  the  main 
building  of  St.  George’s  East  Workhouse,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  through  which 
the  railway-tunnel  has  to  pass,  and  its  proximity 
to  the  building  in  question.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  under-pinning  operations  several  shafts  have 
been  sunk  near  the  wall  of  the  workhouse.  The 
men  were  proceeding  down  one  of  the  shafts  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  workhouse,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  two  men  had  fallen  from  the 
ladder  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Others 
followed  to  rescue  them,  apparently  not  knowing 
or  suspecting  the  cause  of  the  accident ; and,  in 
spite  of  the  shouts  of  one  of  the  gangers  near, 
six  men  in  all  descended  the  shaft  to  rescue 
their  fellow-workmen.  Besides  the  first  two, 
three  others  fell  to  the  bottom,  and  the  sixth 
man  was  laid  hold  of  just  in  time  to  prevent  his 
death.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was  an  unex- 
pected accumulation  of  foul  air  whilst  the  men 
wore  away  at  dinner. 

The  Tall  of  a Floor,  New  York. — The 
particulars  of  a shocking  disaster,  reported  by 
telegram  a short  time  since,  have  reached  us. 
The  scene  of  the  calamity  was  the  Central 
Baptist  Chnrch  at  New  York.  During  the  church 
festival,  at  which  500  persons  were  present,  the 
church  party-floor,  40  ft.  square,  in  the  second 
8tory,gaveway,  precipitating  a number  of  persona 
down  a fall  of  15  ft.,  amid  broken  beams  and 
clouds  of  suffocating  plaster.  Thirteen  were 
killed  on  the  spot  and  more  than  100  injured. 
The  crash  having  put  out  the  gas,  the  work  of 
rescuing  the  victims  was  performed  in  the  dark 
or  by  the  help  of  a few  lanterns.  The  wreck  was 
slowly  cleared,  timbsrs  cut,  and  the  sufferers 
taken  out  one  by  one.  An  examination  of  the 
building  shows  that  faulty  construction  was  the 
cause  of  the  disaster.  The  wooden  truss  of  the 
roof  which  supported  the  floors  by  iron  rods  was 
badly  put  together,  and  not  cross-braced. 

The  Excavations  at  Durham  Cathedral. 
These  excavations  are  being  continued.  The 
apsidal  termination  of  the  Chapter-house  has 
been  more  fully  exposed,  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  buttresses  having  been  brought  to  light. 
The  buttress  has  the  appearance  of  having  pro- 
jected but  a slight  distance  from  the  line  of  the 
main  wall.  At  some  later  time  it  appears  to 
have  been  necessary  to  place  a much  deeper 
buttress  next  the  shallow  one  of  the  original 
building.  Two  steps  leading  up  to  the  episcopal 
chair,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  apse  at 
the  east  end,  have  also  been  discovered.  It  is  in- 
tended, we  understand,  to  clear  out  the  whole  of 
the  area  of  the  old  Chapter-house.  Several 
massive  gold  rings  with  sapphires  aud  a bishop’s 
crook,  with  remains  of  gold-worked  vestments, 
have  been  found  in  stone  coffins  in  the  Chapter- 
house. 

The  Engineer  of  the  City  Sewers  Com- 
mission.— At  the  last  meeting  a letter  from 
Mr.  William  Haywood,  engineer  and  surveyor, 
applying  for  an  increase  of  salary,  was  read.  It 
waste  the  effect  that  he  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Commission  for  twenty-nine  years,  and 
that  the  last  increase  in  his  salary,  to  1,500L  per 
annum,  took  place  eleven  years  ago.  The  re- 
muneration fixed  eleven  years  ago  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  so  many  advantages  at  the  present 
time  as  it  was  then.  Mr.  Deputy  Stapleton  said 
he  believed  that  Mr.  Haywood  had  given  great 
satisfaction  to  every  member  of  that  committee 
during  the  years  he  had  been  with  them,  and  he 
moved  that  the  application  be  referred  to  the 
Finance  and  Improvement  Committee  for  con- 
sideration and  report.  Mr.  White  seconded  the 
motion,  and  observed  that  the  engineer  required 
no  testimonial  from  him.  The  motion  was 
carried. 

Curious  Effect  of  Lightning. — A flash 
struck  the  south-west  pinnacle  of  the  tower  of 
Liberton  Parish  Church,  knocking  off  a large 
piece  of  stone.  There  is  a lightning  conductor 
on  the  south-east  pinnacle  j but  though  only 
14  ft.  from  the  point  struck,  it  was  unaffected. 
A tree  in  Southfield  grounds,  Liberton,  was 
shattered,  aud  the  bark  peeled  off,  and  several 
persons  experienced  a severe  shock.  At  the 
hamlet  of  Stenhouse,  150  yards  further  on,  the 
skylight  of  a house  was  broken  by  a flash  of 
lightning,  and  a tailor,  who  was  plying  his  craft 
th^ere  at  the  time,  had  the  needle  thrust  into  his 
hand  by  a shock  of  electricity,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  struck  his  needle. 


Working  Men’s  Dwellings  Bill. — Besidet 
the  Labourers’  and  Artizans’  Dwellings  Bill 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  there  i$ 
another  which  tho  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  is  con 
ducting  through  the  House  of  Lords,  aud  thi 
object  of  which  is  to  enable  Corporations  anc 
other  bodies  having  laud  to  clear  it  for  sites 
upon  which  are  to  be  erected  dwellings  for  th 
working  classes.  This  Bill  is  based  upon  thi 
system  which  has  been  in  operation  for  som 
time  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  It  has  bee) 
read  a second  time  in  the  Lords.  The  Bi! 
in  tho  Commons,  as  we  have  already  said,  i 
a very  short  one  as  to  borrowing,  by  owners  o 
real  property  and  others,  from  the  Ihiblio  Work 
Loan  Commissioners,  for  the  erection  of  work 
ing-claas  dwellings. 

The  New  Harbour  Works  at  Anstruthei 
in  Fifeshire.  — Since  their  recommenceme? 
last  year,  these  works  have  made  steady  pre 
gress,  and  there  is  now  a good  prospect  of  the! 
speedy  completion.  The  western  breakwate. 
which  is  built  wholly  of  concrete,  has  been  con 
pleted  without  any  damage  from  storms,  and,  i 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Job 
Hawkshaw,  C. E.,  the  Treasury  engineer,  a num'§ 
of  concrete  blocks  are  being  placed  at  the  bao 
of  it,  in  order  to  catch  tho  sea  as  it  is  throw 
from  the  point  of  the  east  pier,  which  overlap 
the  breakwater.  The  outer  section  of  the  ne: 
east  pier,  which  was  overthrown  by  a storm 
years  ago,  is  being  rebuilt,  about  80  ft.  of  tl 
most  exposed  portion  being  of  concrete,  and  it  i 
believed  that  it  will  now  bo  strong  enough- 
resist  the  force  of  the  waves  during  any  storr 
The  works  were  commenced  in  1866,  aud  bar 
already  cost  upwards  of  60,0005. 

A Hint  about  Looking-glasses.  — Tl 
Trade  Bureau  (U.S.)  says, — “It  is  a fact  we 
worth  knowing,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  I 
generally  understood,  that  the  amalgam  of  ti 
foil  with  mercury,  which  is  spread  on  gla; 
plates  to  make  looking-glasses,  is  very  readii 
crystallised  by  actinic  solar  rays.  A mirror  hun 
whore  the  sun  can  shine  on  it  is  nsually  spoilei 
it  takes  a granulated  appearance  familiar  i 
housekeepers,  though  they  may  not  be  acqnaintd 
with  the  cause  of  the  change.  In  such  a sta- 
the  article  is  nearly  worthless,  the  continuity  1 
the  surface  is  destroyed,  and  it  will  not  refle 
ontlines  with  any  approach  to  precision.  Cal 
must  therefore  be  exercised  iu  hanging.”  Cal 
should  also  be  taken  in  selecting  iooking-glassft 
wo  have  seen  many  lately,  and  from  first-ra 
manufacturers,  too,  which  make  every  straigi 
line  round.  There  is  something  wrong  in  t. 
manufacture  which  requires  looking  into. 

Surveyor  to  the  Rugby  Board. — Mr.  Jol 
Earle  Palmer,  who  for  eleven  years  was  surv^ 
to  the  Rugby  Local  Board  of  Health,  havu 
recently  left  Rugby  to  occupy  a similar  posifci 
at  Malvern,  his  friends  at  Rugby  resolved  ■ 
present  him  with  some  memorial  of  his  reaidenl 
here.  For  this  purpose,  a gold  chronometer  w 
made  expressly  for  the  occasion,  bearing  a mot 
gram  outside  the  case,  aud  a suitable  inscripti] 
inside.  Mr.  H.  Bennett  entertained  Mr.  Palm 
and  a party  of  friends  to  dinner  at  his  resident 
New  Bilton,  and  afterwards,  iu  the  name  of  t 
subscribers,  presented  the  watch,  with  earnt 
and  sincere  wishes  for  the  future  welfare  of  t 
recipient.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  reply,  spoke  feeling 
of  the  many  friendships  ho  had  made  during  1 
residence  in  Rugby,  and  of  tbe  pleasant  rect 
lections  he  took  with  him  to  his  new  spberei 
duties. 

Bethnal-green  Museum.— Colonel  Lane  F 
has  added  to  the  art  treasures  already  deposit 
in  the  Bethnal-green  Museum  his  extensive  a 
valuable  ethnological  collection  of  curiositi': 
It  embraces  tho  rudest  implements  of  the  pii 
historic  era,  and  the  earliest  efforts  of  Amerio: 
aud  Australian  savages,  and  it  brings  down  t 
progress  of  ethnological  history  to  tbe  scisnti 
tools  and  implements  of  modern  times.  T 
collection  is  intended  not  only  for  exhibition, _b 
also  for  instruction,  aud  it  is  arranged  to  delhi 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  ethnological  study  ; 
the  museam  to  working  men  on  Saturday  evenir 

Steam  Fire  Engines. — Tbe  directors  of  t' 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  in  ore 
more  folly  to  protect  the  property  in  their  wa: 
houses,  have  eutnisted  Messrs.  Shand,  Mast! 
& Co.,  with  an  order  for  two  of  their  improvf 
steam  fire  engines.  They  will  be  similar  to  the 
supplied  to  the  Indian  States  Railway, 
three  recently  supplied  to  tbe  Metropolitan  F: 
Brigade,  and  tested  by  Captain  Shaw. 
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Opening  of  a New  Cliurch  in  Belgravia, 
e new  church  of  St.  Maiy,  Graham-street, 
ton-eqnare,  has  been  opened  for  divine  service, 
is  church,  as  our  readers  may  recollect,  is  built 
mediately  over  the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
y,  and  although  trains  are  running  under- 
ith  it  every  minute  neither  sound  nor  vibra- 
s,  wo  are  told,  is  perceptible.  The  church 
built  of  red  brick  and  stone,  and  will 
d 510  persons.  Over  tho  altar  is  a 
JO  sculptured  reredos,  representing  Christ 
the  cross,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the 
it,  aiid  Saint  John  on  the  left.  The  com- 
oion. table  is  of  cedar,  the  slab  being  of  yellow 
Qsfield  stone.  The  font  is  another  piece  of 
le-work,  with  quatrefoils  filled  with  mosaics. 

I roof  is  stencilled,  and  coronal  lights  and 
jkets  are  suspended  from  it.  The  cost  of  the 
•ice  is  over  6,000h 

ilie  Liverpool  Borongh  Engineer’s 
4ate-water  Meter. — Mr.  F.  J.  Bramwell, 
has,  at  the  request  of  tho  local  water  com- 
ee,  examined  and  reported  on  the  waste- 
jr  meter  recently  patented  by  Mr.  Deacon, 
borough  and  water  engineer.  The  report  is 
urable.  Mr.  Bramwell  believes  the  meter 

0 effective  5 and  he  concludes  his  report  by 
Qg  : — " I have  no  hesitation  in  advising  the 
>r  committee  of  the  Town  Council  of  Liver, 
to  employ  Mr.  Deacon’s  waste-water  meter 

1 their  districts  j and  I have  no  doubt  that 
lia  be  done,  not  only  will  the  average  expen- 
re  per  head  be  most  materially  diminished, 
that  that  diminution  will  bo  accompanied  by 
10  benefits  and  all  the  simplicities  in  service 
idant  upon  a constant  supply 

!oorfields  (R.C.)  Ckapel.  — In  

ice  of  the  excavation  necessary  for  the  ex- 
ion of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  eastwards 
rdd  Bishopagate-stroet,  the  southern  walla 
be  church  so  long  used  by  the  Roman 
olics  of  London  as  a “Pro-Cathedral”  at 
•fields  have  lately  exhibited  some  alarming 
CB,  in  consequence  of  which  tho  edifice  has 
lO  be  “ nnderpinoed  ” for  fear  of  its  tumbling 
1.  It  is  now  closed,  and  notices  have  been 
id  on  the  walls  in  conspicuous  places,  in- 
.ng  tho  public  that  such  is  the  case,  “ in 
iquenco  of  an  award  of  the  arbitrators  be- 
u the  trustees  of  the  church  and  the  Metro- 
in  Railway  Company.” 

iw  Monument  in  Hodnet  Cliiircli.— An 
•ion  has  just  been  made  to  the  monuments 
)dnet  Church.  In  1870  a memorial  chapel 
ffeoted  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patron’s 
cel,  over  the  newly -made  vault  of  the  Hober 
7 family.  A marble  altar  tomb  has  been 
d in  tho  centre  of  the  chapel,  with  a recum- 
figure  of  the  late  Miss  Heber  Percy,  of 
let  Hall.  The  inscription  is  in  raised  letters 
1 [the  tomb.  At  tho  foot,  in  colours,  is  a 
J displaying  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
iscd  young  lady,  The  chapel  is  now  sepa. 
from  the  church  by  floriated  iron  gates, 
fcnonument  was  executed  by  Mr.  Dodson,  of 
^sbury. 

i^ttage  Hospital  for  Wells.  — At  tho 
«p|3  Palaco  a meeting  has  been  held  at 
it  has  been  resolved  to  establish  a cottag 
1 tal  for  Wells  ; and  a list  of  subscriptions 
Ihpened,  amounting  to  about  lOOJ.,  besides 
Ini  Bobscriptions  to  about  501.  The  Bishop 
W that  150L  per  annum  would  be  requisite, 
Itbout  300J.  to  begin  with  for  a building. 

•w  Indian  Museum. — Tho  Athenmm 
J that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
#oil  has  at  last  granted  the  money  required 
building  a new  museum  and  library  upon 
|racaut  ground  opposite  the  India  Office. 

;•  ram  is  said  to  be  somewhere  about  75,0001. 

KJ  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  museum 
Ri'O  lodged  at  South  Kensington  during  the 
of  the  new  buildings. 

I e Leicester  Municipal  Buildings. 
Hivorks  on  the  lower  story  of  these  buildings 
Sow  in  an  advanced  state,  and,  in  accordance 
report  and  recommendation  of  tho  Muni- 
J Buildings  Committee,  the  Town  Council 
resolved  to  lay  the  chief  atone,  with  some 
gonial  and  holiday  observances,  on  the  6th  of 
by  the  hands  of  tho  Mayor, 
ting  of  Tramways. — Mr.  Edlin,  Q.C.,  as 
nan  of  the  Court  of  General  Assessment, 

‘ ven  judgment  on  the  appeal  of  the  London 
way  Compauy  against  an  assessment  of 
line  made  by  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
eth,  The  gross  estimated  rental  was 
I ed  from  6,2901.  to  4,14.11.,  and  the  net  rate- 
» alue  from  5,8901.  to  1,8231.  There  was  no 
'Onide  as  to  the  costa  of  the  appeal. 


A Journal  of  American  Architecture. — 
The  American  Institute  of  Architects  have 
arranged  for  a journal  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  R.  Osgood  & Co.,  Boston,  and  the 
committee  are  now  calling  for  the  first  inatal- 
ment  of  drawings  and  literary  matter.  The 
committee  say  that  illustrations  of  unexecuted 
as  well  as  of  executed  work  will  be  acceptable, 
as  will  also  plans  and  sections  in  addition  to  the 
elevations  and  perspectives  of  any  snbmitted 
design.  “ Available  designs  will  include  bridges 
and  other  constructions,  sometimes  classed  as 
engineering  work;  as  also  furniture,  wall  de- 
coration, and  coloured  glass ; and,  in  short, 
e.xamples  of  any  speciality  giving  opportunity 
for  artistic  treatment  and  allied  to  archi- 
tecture.” 


TENDERS 

For  Convalescent  Hoapital,  Seaford,  Sussex.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Gruning,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  E.  Biven  and 


The  late  Mr.  Henry  Godwin,  of  New- 
bury.— Mr.  Henry  Godwin,  whose  lamented 
death  at  his  residence,  Speen-hill,  Newbury, 
Berkshire,  has  been  announced,  was  a keen  and 
instructed  antiquary,  as  well  aa  an  estimable  and 
excellent  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He 
was  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
an  active  member  of  the  British  Arohmological 
Association  ; usually  attending  the  congresses 
and  contributing  freely  from  the  stores  of  his 
information.  We  regret  the  loss  of  an  old  friend 
and  useful  member  of  society.  He  will  be  re- 
membered as  tho  author  of  the  Handbook  of 
Archtoology. 

The  Hanley  Borough  Surveyor. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  tho  Hanley  town  council,  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Alderman  Ridgway  moved  that  the  salai-y  of 
Mr.  Lobley,  the  borough  engineer  and  surveyor, 
be  increased  to  300J.  per  annum,  from  the  24th 
of  June,  1874.  He  congratulated  Mr.  Lobley 
on  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  town,  and 
said  he  thought  that  aa  the  borough  derived 
great  benefit  from  those  services,  they  were 
justified  in  raising  his  salary,  Mr.  Alderman 
Stephenson  seconded  the  motion.  After  some 
discussion  the  motion  was  carried. 

West  Cheshire  Labourers’  Dwellings. — 
Mr.  J.  A.  Davenport,  sanitary  inspector  to  the 
Nantwich  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  has  pre- 
sented another  report  to  the  Board,  similar  in 
urgency  to  the  last;  but,  in  this  case,  alluding 
particularly  to  tho  township  of  Bickerton,  con- 
tainiug  a population  of  400.  He  says  there  are 
but  few  cottages  in  tho  township  that  can  be 
said  to  be  well  and  conveniently  constructed, 
and  to  have  fairly  good  aiTangements  outside. 
The  Board  discussed  the  matter,  and  ordered  tho 
inspector  in  all  cases  to  summon  occupants  of 
the  houses  if  tho  orders  for  removal  of  the 
nuisances  are  not  attended  to  forthwith. 

A New  Roman  Catholic  Hall  for  Liver- 
pool.— It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  Roman 
Catholic  Temperance  League  Hall  for  Liverpool. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  a limited  liability  companv, 
the  capital  of  which  is  to  be  lO.OOOi.,  raised  in 
shares  of  IZ.  each.  A central  hall  has  become 
a necessity  for  the  efficient  working  of  tlie 
League.  The  hall  will  be  capable  of  holding  at 
least  4,000  persons,  and  will  be  in  a central 
situation  and  convenient  for  the  labouring  classes. 
A plot  of  land  has  been  purchased  in  tho  new 
part  of  St.  Anne-street.  Tho  directors  will,  in 
course  of  time,  open  a reading-room,  refresh- 
ment-rooms, and  recreation-rooms,  supplied  with 
such  games  as  may  be  deemed  prudent. 

New  African  Expedition. — It  is  announced 
that  arrangements  have  been  concluded  between 
the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  New 
York  Hei'ald  to  despatch  an  expedition  to  Afric.a, 
to  report  upon  the  haunts  of  the  slave-traders, 
pursue  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and 
complete,  if  possible,  the  remaining  problems 
of  Central  African  geography.  This  expedition 
will  bo  under  the  sole  command  of  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Stanley. 

Tire  late  M.  Van  de  Weyer. — The  Com- 
muual  Council  of  Louvain,  M.  Van  de  Weyer’s 
place  of  birth,  has  resolved  to  give  his  name  to 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  to  place 
a commemoration  tablet  on  tho  house  wliere  he 
passed  his  chili^ood  and  where  his  mother  kept 
for  many  years  a reading-room,  and  to  invite 
subscriptions  for  erecting  a bronze  statue  of  him 
in  one  of  the  squares  of  Louvain. 

Th,e  Phosphate  Sewage  Company. — The 
directors  of  this  company  having  recently 
entered  into  a contract  with  tho  Corporation  of 
Hertford  for  the  "treatment  of  the  sewage  of 
that  town,  and  being  in  negotiation  with  several 
other  towns  with  a view  to  prevent  the  pollu- 
tion of  rivers,  made  a demonstration  of  their  pro- 
cess in  the  grounds  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bition on  “Wednesday  last. 


Lawrence  

Nash  & Co 

Culium  

Nixon  & Son  

High  

Howell 

Vidler  (accepted).., 


Fittings  included  k 
these  amounts. 

£7,609  £275 

7,564 
7,200 
7,150 


6,873 


250 

305 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  boys’  school,  Heufield, 
Ur.  B.  Adolphus  Camo,  architect : — 

M'ghall  0 0 

{"ry  333  q 0 

Martin  (accepted)  a29  0 0 


For  whitelead  and  colour  warehouse,  Mack's-road, 
Bermondsey,  for  Messrs.  Eobiuson  & Anderson  Quauti- 
ties  supplied  by  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  T.  Hollands 

Tarreut  £394  0 0 

Preston  ygg  jo  0 

Ashton  (accepted)  760  0 0 


For  painting  and  decorative  work  at  the  Veatrv.halJ. 
8t.  Qeorge's-in-thc-East:— 

Clearer  £399  jq  q 

Charlton  iK  Martin 275  0 0 

Derby....  268  0 0 

Luuor 260  0 0 


..£999  10 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  M’esleyan  Chapel,  Great 
Queen-street,  'VV.C.  Mr.  Pocock,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied 

Kempling  

Hobson  

Stains  & Sou 

Little  

Godson  

Charlton  & Martin 

Niblett  & Son  


For  water-pipes,  drainage,  and  reservoir,  for  Eural 
Sanitary  Authority  of  Wincauton  : — 

Iron  Pipes. 

Newman £2,001  0 0 

Willoocks  1,600  0 0 

Taylor  & Co 1,520  0 0 

Spittle ],.i4o  0 0 

Neave&Co 1,360  0 0 

Kerslake 1,356  0 0 


Newman 

Cowding  A Son... 

Willcocks  

Neavo  & Co 

Hall  .. 

Sweetmau  


.,£1,465  0 0 


.,£2,921 
..  3,757 
.,  2,623 
..  3,081 
..  2,617 
2,210 


0 0 


For  enlarging  tho  Eoyal  Masonic  Institution  for  Boys, 
Wood-green.  Mr.  Dennison,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Barnett 

Carter ,.£2,045  n n 

Cohen  i'870 

Sawyer 1,855 


Linzell  & Son  

Shellield 

Crockett 

Niblett  A Son 

Humphreys  A Son  , 

Baugs  A Co 

Harris 

Wagner  

Boyce  

Betting  

Hunt 


0 0 
1,792  0 0 
1,646  0 0 
1,635  0 0 
1,600  0 0 


1,561 

1.489 

1,45-1 

1,-U3 


Stump  A Bowtle  (accepted) 1,325  0 0 


For  printing-offices  for  Messrs.  Diprose,  Bateman,  A Co., 
Lincoln's-inii-lio!da.  Messrs.  J.  A 8.  F.  Clarkson,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied 

Dove,  Brothers £1,795  0 0 

ThorueACo 1,767  0 0 

-Brass  1,698  0 0 

Wilson,  Brothers 1,639  0 0 

Howard  1,635  0 0 

Macey 1,650  0 0 

Foiley 1,617  0 0 

Patmau  A Potheringham  1,698  0 0 

Cooke  A Green 1,593  0 0 

Falkner  1,637  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby  1,577  0 0 

Nightingale  1,575  0 0 

Stoner 1,557  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers 1,547  0 0 

KeUy,  Brothers 1,623  0 0 

WaldramACo ; 1,503  0 0 

Condor 1,493  0 0 

Simpson  A Baker 1,47-1  0 0 

Hudson  A Co 1,473  0 10 

Axford 1,455  0 0 

Laugmeud  A Way  1,400  0 0 


Accepted  for  completing  new  mansion,  and  building 
new  hunting-stables,  for  the  Eight  Hou.  Lord  Waking- 
ham,  Aldwark  Hall.  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  architect 

Almgill  (bricklayer)  £465  0 0 

Harrison  (joiner)  212  0 0 

Baynes  (elater)  96  0 0 

Hodgson  (plumber)  80  7 0 

Walker  (stable  fittiogs)  75  11  0 

Bowman  A Co.  (masons) 36  15  6 

Dove  A Sous  (ironmongery)  20  5 0 

Gowland  (stainer)  29  0 0 

Interior  of  Mamion. 

Hellerby  A Co.  (joiners,  Ac.) £79  0 0 

WeatherleyARymer  (terrace  steps 

and  gate  piers) 66  0 0 

Worthington  (decorator) 478  3 3 

MiJburn  (carving)  17  0 0 
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Foi  now  st.ble.  and  additions  to  mansion  for  Colonel 
Herbert,  Upper  Helmsley  Eiill.  Mr.  M m.  Lems,  archi- 
tect ; — 

Schofield  (joiner) 

■\Vaiker  (bricklayer)  .... 

Carlill  (slater) 

Cook  (lor  clock,  &c.).... 

AVslker  (stable  fittings) 
jlilburn  (carver), 


..£62-i  0 0 
433  10  0 
. 112  16  0 
61  10  0 


12  10  0 
112  0 0 
336  18  0 


Hartley  (plumber  ana  engineerj 

Bawling  (plasterer)  IM 

Wilkinson  (concrete) 30  la 

Hartley  (painter)  66  3 

Farnley  & Co.  (sanitary  pipes)  40  0 

BoUant  (zinc  work)  12  0 


For  stone  entrance  to  Manor  House  and  New  Home 
Farm,  for  the  Hon.  Egremont  Lnscelles,  Middlelhorpe 
Manor.  Mr.  Wm.  Lewis,  architect:  — 

Bellerby  & Keswick  £435  0 0 


For  residence  and  wall  at  Dulwich,  for  Mr.  A.  _C.  Rich. 
Messrs.  John  Young  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  pre- 
pared  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Buzzard : — 

Burrows  & Brooker £2,047  0 0 

Lawrence  1,939  0 0 

Hart 1.932  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,902  0 0 

Robins 1.916  0 0 


TO  COEEESPONOENTS. 


W.  F 


For  stone  covered  way  and  porch,  and  new  wing,  for 
Captain  Hall,  ,Ivy  House,  Acomb.  Mr.  Wm.  Lewis, 

BTcmtect : — „ , 

New  Wing,  Covered 
&e.  Way,  Ac. 

Weatherley  & Rvmer £374 

Harrison  A:  Hebnen  


For  additions,  &c.,  for  grain  warehouses,  York,  for 
Mr.  J.  Belland.  Mr.  Lewis,  architect : — 

Whole  Tenders. 

Keswick £199  16  0 

Weatherley  & Rymer - 484  0 0 

Gray  440  0 0 

Single  Tenders  (accepted). 

Sparling  (brick,  plaster,  & stone)  £237  4 10 

Gray  (joiner)  ■ 68  10  0 

Dickenson  (plumber) - 29  0 0 

Lee  (painter)  30  0 0 

Carlm  (slater)  3 15  0 


Architect  (we  decline  to  correct  a niiiprint  wlioUf  due  to 
atrocious  wrltinB  o(  our  coirespoudent.  resulting  from  a sort  of  ii 
lent  careleseness).— \V'.  T.  (Uuniks).— R- a (next  week).— J.  M.  (a 
week)  —0.  (shallhave  altentlon).— C.  i il.— T.  N-— llessra.  H-— 
H C-W  B.-E.  D.— E.  W.— T.  W.  A.-M.  T.-W,  B.-H.  I 
R,-J.  J.  L.-Y.  H.  & CO.-J.  U-R-  F.-A,  T— n.  G.-l 
_p.  B.— Mr.  B.— W.  L.— R.  E.  P.— E.  IL— TY.  B.— TI.  I 
h Uo. 

■We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  gl? 
addressee. 

All  ststeraents  of  facts,  lists  of  Undera,  Ac.  miat  be  sccompei 
b7  the  name  and  addrese  of  the  sender,  not  necsssartlr 
publication. 

UoTz. The  reaponslbility  of  aipied  articles,  and  papers  rest 

public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  tb 


For  new  girls’  school  and  class-room,  and  two  teachers 
residences,  at  Hounslow  Subscription  Schools.  Messrs, 
Tress  & Innes,  architects:— 


..  £85 


For  new  residence  for  Dr.  Wilkinson,  at  EowlaUd-hiB, 
Pocklington.  Mr.  Wm.  Lewis,  architect  :— 

Grant  £1.217  10  0 


For  rebuilding  the  Waterloo  Arms  Tavern,  for  Mr. 
KsTsiake.  Messrs.  Berriman  & Son,  architects.  Quanti- 
ties supplied : — 

FaiVnor  J £2,477  0 0 

Sawyer 2,424  0 0 

Kent  2,397  0 0 

Thompson  2,389  0 0 

Minard 2,333  0 0 

Cooper 2,189  0 0 

Kirk.  2.177  0 0 

Downe 2,169  0 0 

Cook.  2,145  0 0 

Cullum.. 2,140  0 0 

Linfield  2,133  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Smiths'  Arms  Public-house,  Park- 
street,  Boroueh.  Mr.  II.  Lovegrove.  architect : — 

Cobbett  £1,613  0 0 

Stone  1,492  0 0 

Downs  & Co 1,480  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 1,390  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  1,342  0 0 

Nightingale  1,327  0 0 


For  new  stables  nt  the  City  of  Gloucester,  Chelsea. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
H. W.  Budd  :— 

Taylor.... £443  0 0 

Hockly  439  0 0 

Brindlo  420  0 0 

Bhurmur  (accepted)  423  0 0 


For  alterations  to  billiard-room  at  the  Kemble’s  Head, 
Bow-street.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect: — 

Hockly  £149  0 0 

ShurmuE  147  0 0 

Taylor  129  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Nos.  8 A 9,  York-placf 
W.,  for  Bedford  College.  Mr.  E.  Hoole,  architect : — 

_ Lathey,  Brothers £3,200  0 0 

Lougniirc  A Burge  (accepted). ..  2,930  0 0 
For  Oai’Jiltiiigt, 

Benkert £120  0 0 

Strode  A Co.  (accepted)  85  0 0 


For  new  Cnnerenational  Chapel.  Anerlev-road,  Penge. 
Mr,  Geo.  Elkington,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 


Gorvingo  . 

Bray  

Richards  . 
Reavell  .... 


Teachers’ 

Schools.  Residences. 

£1,440  £1,016 

1,121  1,093 


Nia 


WiUs  

Hiscook 

Taylor  

Brunsden  

Simpson  A Baker  . 
Seal  


1,067 

1,019 

1,067 

1,010 


927 


791 


For  taking  down  and  rebuildinir  No,  168,  High-street* 
Borough.  I^.  J.  H.  Swan,  architect : — 

Pritchard  ...£3,010  0 0 

King  A Son  2,880  0 0 

Thompson  2,868  0 0 

Perry  2,840  0 0 

Eider  A Sou  2,780  0 0 

M’Lachlan  2,635  0 0 

Deards 2,430  0 0 


le  authors. 


CHAIIGES  JOB  ADYBRTISEIIENTS. 

- Situations  I Siloatioi 
Wauted.  Vacaa 
r under  ..  Sa.  6d.  4i.  Sd. 

m words)..  Os.  Sd.  1 Os.  Sd. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCKIPTION. 

" THE  BtriLDER  " la  evipplied,  direef  from  the  Office,  to  resld 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rale  of  10a  psr  aui 
Paj/abU  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  atompe  accepted  for  amounta  under  Sa.  Any  lai^ 
ahnnlrf  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Poet  0. 
King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUEDRiiJISl 


Advertisements  cannot  hereceivedfor  the  cun 
week's  issue  later  thevn  o’cloc^  p 

on  THURSDAY, 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Te 
MONIALS  left  at  the  Ojfice  in  reply  to  AdAjert 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Coi 
ONLY  s7vowZii  te  sent. 


For  certain  works  to  premises  known  as  Barbican 
• " Torth. 


Chapel,  for  Mr. 
arcluteets  :— 

Parsons  

King  A Son 

Adamson  A Bona 


Messrs.  Parr  A Strong, 


..  £4,333  0 0 
..  3,870  0 0 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  No,  60,  Lendenhall- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Field  A Tuer.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  A Sons  :— 

Rivett  £2,360  0 0 

Cooke  A (jrecQ 2,060  0 0 

Foster *,045  0 0 

King  A Son  2,046  0 0 

Elkington  2,010  1)  0 

Sharpington  A Cole 1,977  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  61,  Titchfleld-street,  Oxford- street, 
Messrs.  Ebbetts  A Cobb,  architects  : — 

Longmire  A Burge £1,390  0 0 

Nightingsle  1,371  0 0 

Macey.. 1.230  0 0 

Atebinson  A SValker  1,145  0 0 

Perkins  (accepted) 1,063  0 0 

Hyde  (too  late)  950  0 0 


Bath,  Stone  of  best  quality. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDEES,  & GO.  (Limitef 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merclianta. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep( 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts. 


STONE  BEOTHEES, 

Bath  Stone  Iderchauts, 
Bnpply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries  Hi 
Box  Ground,  Corsham  Down,  , 
Farleigh  Down,  Combe  Down, 

AND  Store  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office,  B 
London  Depot,  G.W.E.  Mileage  Station,  Paddingt 
Stone  Dreaainga  prepared  ready  for  fixing.[AL 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.—^ 


Downs  . 

Rider  

Dove,  Brothers  

HiU.  Higgs,  A Hill.... 

Carter  A Son  

Waldram  A Co 

Browne  A Robinson  . 

BowyerASons  

Little 

Roberts 


..£12,0C6  0 0 
11,924  0 0 
11,855  0 0 
11,850  0 0 
11,808  0 0 
11, 7W  0 0 
11,410  0 0 
11,374  0 0 
11,290  0 0 
10,437  0 0 


For  the  conatroclion  of  a complete  system  of  sewers, 
and  for  laying  out  40  acres  of  land  on  a chemical  and  inter- 
mittent filtration  process  for  the  Local  Board,  Wimbledon. 
Mr.  Wm.  F.  Rowell,  engineer.  Taking  the  following 
tenders  from  the  list,  the  total  amounts  will  bees  under;— 

Dickenson £46,363  19  2 

JamesNeave  A Son  42,206  14  9 

Potter  (with  others) 42,036  14  10 

John  Neave  A Son,.,.. 41,7-10  15  8 


For  addition  to  house  at  Snaresbrook,  for  Miss  Cox.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Abbott,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr, 
Jackson  :— 

Waldram  A Co £958  0 0 

Jackson  A Shaw  910  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers 8H0  0 0 

Cuthbert 878  0 0 

Downs 876  0 0 

Ennor 861  0 0 


For  vaults  and  foundations,  No.  48,  Mark-lane,  for 
Mr.  J.  Dawson  Kiddell.  Messrs.  Young  A Son,  archi- 
tects : — 

Ashby  A Horner  £3,059  0 0 

Lawrence  A Sons 3,042  0 0 

Young... 2,990  0 0 

Brass  2,985  0 0 

Condor  2,905  0 0 

Lawrance  2,840  0 0 


For  publichallat  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  for  Messrs. 
Ewins  A Son.  Messrs.  A.  O,  Watkins  A Son,  archi- 
tects 

Welch £7,800  0 0 

Miles  7,307  0 0 

Richards ? 9 

Jenkins  

Tinton 

Dover,  Sons,  A Co 

Diment  (accepted) 


6,931  0 
5.594  9 
5,299  0 


Sf.  John  the  FapHft  Church,  Srighton.—FoT  ” Batching 
A Webber,”  read  Patching  & AYebber. 


Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and^ 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  q' 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  Or 
can  be  executed  without  a day’s  delay.— 
samples  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 
MANAGES,  at  the  Quarries,  Narbertli*i 
E.S.O.  [A-W 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and  1 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAET  & CO 
Office : 

No.  90.  Cannon-street,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mo 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less: 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  comenti 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price.— 6 W) 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E.  m 


BUIb  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  i 
Lithographed  by  EOBT.  J.  COOK  & H.AMMC 
89,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  i 
punctuality,  Pl^s  and  Drawings  Oo] 
Traced,  or  Lithographed.—  [Advt.] 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  15,  Hyde  Park 
Gate,  Kensington  Gore,  for  Mr.  Jacques  Blumenthal. 
Mr.  E.  Power,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 


W.  Barnett: — 


Thompson 

King  A Son  

Fish  

Adamson  A Sons 

Sharpington  A Cole  . 

Eider  A Son 

Sewell  A Son  

Colls  A Sons 

Newman  A Maun  .... 


Extra  for 
Wainscot 
Staircase. 

..£4,166  £193 


3.680 


175 


3,300 
3,203 
3,290 
3,262 
3,180 
3,167 

3,1-19  145 

3,116  140 


PEKFEOT  DAYLIGHT. 


WHY  BURN  GAS  ? 


CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTOR! 


IMPEOVE  NATURAL  DAYLIGHT  AND  SUPERSEDE  GAS. 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 
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TOL.  XXXII.— No.  1G41. 


National  Tramvig  School  of  Miisic, 


ASSENGEKS  along  the 
Kensington.road  may  ob- 
servo,  at  tho  west  side  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  a 
rough  brick  structure  in 
course  of  erection  within 
out  50  ft.  distant  from  the  portico  of  the  Hall 
. that  side.  This  building  is  the  practical  result 
tho  exertions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  during 
B last  eight  years  towards  promoting  the  study 
music  on  a sound  basis  in  this  country, 

After  several  years’  futile  negotiations  with  the 
)yal  Academy  of  Music,  negotiations  latterly  con- 
icted  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a meeting  was 
Id  on  the  29th  of  May,  1873,  at  Clarence  House, 
len  it  was  resolved  by  the  Musical  Committee  of 
e Society  of  Arts  that  an  attempt  should  bo  made 
obtain  a proper  building  for  the  Training 
hool,  which  it  was  estimated  would  cost  from 
■jOOOi,  to  20,0001,  It  was  proposed  that  the 
I mey  should  he  raised  by  debontures  bearing 
* per  cent,  interest  on  the  security  of  the  land 
j d building.  But  before  any  farther  steps  were 
<1  sen  to  raise  the  money,  Mr.  C.  J.  Freake 
lied  at  tho  house  of  the  Society  on  July  1-lth, 
73,  and,  with  munificent  liberality,  marked 
rough  the  paragraphs  relating  to  the  funds,  and 


scribed  these  words  instead:  “I  will  under- 
ke  to  have  the  building  erected  at  my  own 
ik”  ! And  Mr.  Freake  is  now  giving  effect  to 
is  public-spirited  offer  by  causing  the  building 
bo  erected  by  Mr.  Waller,  and  he  will  no 
ubt  do  full  justice  to  the  struc- 


differcnt  from  that  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  as  to  provoke  | 
no  comparison  unfavourable  to  the  school.  The  school  is 
n small  structure,  containing  only  about  200,000  cubic  | 
feet,  whereas  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  is  an  enormous  build- 1 
ing,  containing  about  6,500,000  cubic  feet.  Any  use  of 
brick  and  terra-cotta  was  therefore  to  be  avoided, 
and  tho  use  of  brick  with  stone  dressings  was  objection- 
able, because  it  would  have  brought  tho  terra-cotta  of  the 
Hall  unfairly  into  comparison  with  tho  plain  atone  dress' 
ings  of  the  school.  The  same  kind  of  objection,  besides 
that  of  cost,  made  the  use  of  stone  undesirable.  It  is  the 
practice  at  tho  present  time  to  use  plasterer  cement  for 
covering  the  surface  of  buildings.  In  former  times  plaster- 
work  had  a character  and  decoration  peculiar  to  itself, 
whilst  in  modern  times  plaster-work  only  imitates  archi- 
tectural stone  mouldings,  &e.,  and  errs  against  good  taste 
andtruth.  2.  I propose,  therefore,  that  tho  building  shall 
be  constructed  in  plain  brickwork,  but  decorated  with 
plaster  on  sound  principles,  that  tho  use  of  anything  that 
is  like  a sham  or  imitation  shall  be  avoided,  and  that  the 
decoration  shall  not  be  eicessivo  in  cost.  I estimate  that 
the  cost  of  the  building,  including  decorations  andfittings, 
need  not  exceed  one  shilling  a onhio  foot,  or  say  about 
10,OOOL  3.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  building  shall  be 
as  well  lighted  as  possible.  The  windows  are,  therefore, 
made  large.  The  Old  English  style  of  tho  sixteenth  cen. 
tury,  when  large  windows  and  plaster  ornament  prevailed, 
seems  to  be  exactly  suitable.  For  the  ornament  of  the 
surfaces,  tho  art  of  sgraffito,  or  cutting  on  plaster,  is 
introduced.  Sgraffito  offers  to  supply  at  a moderate  cost 
a mode  of  elegant  and  gracelul  decoration,  appropriate  to 
a school  for  all  kinds  of  music.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
sgraffito  has  been  tried  by  the  South  Kensington  artists 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Science  Training  Schools  at  South 
Kensington,  and  meets  with  approval, 

(Signed)  H.  H.  Cole,  Lieut.  E.E.” 


Mr.  F.  W.  Moody  will  design  and  carry  out  the 
sgraffito  panels  and  frieze  of  the  exterior. 

We  give  a view  of  the  design,*  and  tho  plan 
of  one  floor. 

The  Society  of  Arts  is  the  originator  of  this 
school.  The  Council  have  declared  its  object  in 
the  following  extracts  : — 

1.  The  necessity  for  a National  Training 
School  for  promoting  the  ait  of  music  in  this 
country  has  long  been  felt,  and  at  various  periods 
has  been  urged  by  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
attention  of  sucoessive  governments.  Such  has 
been  the  unanimity  of  all  those  who  are  com- 
petent to  give  an  opinion  in  this  matter,  that  it 
is  needless  to  discuss  the  question  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  whole  subject  of  musica^ 
education  in  this  and  foreign  countries  was  in- 
veatigated  and  fully  reported  on  by  a committee 
appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1865. 


* See  p.  60S). 


2.  Although  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  that  the  question 
of  a State  Training  School  was  at  one  time  under 
the  consideration  of  tho  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education — Earl  Granville  being 
then  Lord  President — the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  np  to  this  time  has  not  taken  any  active 
stops  towards  its  establishment.  It  has  there- 
fore been  decided  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  take 
the  initiative,  and  establish  a Training  School 
by  voluntary  effort,  with  tho  full  intention  that 
it  should,  and  under  the  confident  hope  that  it 
will,  eventnally,  be  transferred  to  the  responsible 
management  of  the  State. 

3.  The  fundamental  principle  and  primary 
object  of  the  school  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
highest  musical  aptitude  in  the  country,  in 
whatevei'  station  of  society  it  may  be  found. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  principle  to  the  fullest 
extent,  admission  to  the  school  will  be  obtained 
by  competitive  examination  alone. 

4.  As  the  gift  of  musical  ability  is  found  in  all 
grades  of  society,  and  frequently  among  persons 
of  very  limited  means,  it  is  evident  that  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  the  student  must  not  only 
receive  gratuitous  instruction  but  also  be  sup- 
ported during  the  period  of  his  or  her  training. 
To  provide  for  this  it  is  intended  to  establish 
about  300  scholarships,  for  which  the  most  in. 
fluential  support  has  already  been  promised, 
and  further  support  is  solicited. 

5.  The  proposed  scholarships  will  be  of  two 
kinds,  the  one  to  afford  free  instruction  by 
paying  the  students’  fees,  the  other  to  give  such 
free  instruction  with  a maintonanoe  allowance 
in  addition.  It  will  bo  open  to  any  county, 
town,  public  body,  or  private  individual  to 
establish  one  or  other  of  these  kinds  of  soholar- 
shipa  for  competition  under  given  limitations. 
Should  there  bo  more  accommodation  in  tho 
school  than  is  requisite  for  instruction  of  these 
scholars,  students  paying  their  own  fees  will  be 
admitted  by  competition  to  fill  the  vacancies, 
care  being  taken  that  they  show  sufficient 
aptitude. 

G.  It  is  proposed  that  the  school  should  pro- 
vide in  the  first  instance  for  the  free  instruction 
of  about  300  scholars.  Tho  school  fee  without 
maintenance,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  between  35Z. 
and  40?.  a year.  The  maintenance  allowance 


Tbefirst  stonowas  laid  on  the  18th 
December,  1873,  by  his  Royal 
■ighucss  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
considering  the  nature  of  the 
aiildiug,  groat  progress  has  been 
ijade  in  its  erection.  The  RutldtT 
Ijthe  time  gave  a short  account  of 
buiUiDg  (Dec.  37. 1873,  p.  103.1), 

I cbich  may  be  briefly  recapitulated, 
o^e  Commissioners  for  tho  Exhibi- 
Vm  of  1851  have  agreed  to  grant  a 

10  Bse  of  the  ground  for  99  years,  at 
•Jrent.al  of  80?.  a year.  Mr.  Freake 
! ^ the  lessee  of  the  ground,  but  as 
at)  gives  the  free  use  of  the  building 
o^r  five  years,  so  the  Commissioners 

11  imit  the  ground- rent  for  the  same 
.briod.  The  Albert  Hall  Corpora- 
livOE  will  grant  the  use  of  rooms  for 
■i/ilibrary  as  well  as  of  a theatre,  and 
lote  great  hall,  and  the  school  may 
Icifobably  be  connected  by  a bridge 
iL’  ith  tho  Hall  itself,  if  found  to  be 
miJcessary. 

Ji'  Lieut.  H.  H.  Cole,  R.E.,  has  de- 
1 ,gned  the  school,  and  superintends 
• s erection.  His  memorandum 
■ibmitted  to  the  committee  was  as 
ollows  : — 

“1.  After  mature  consideration  and  con- 
fitatioD,  it  was  decided  that  the  style  of 
irchitecturo  to  he  adopted  for  the  National 
, raining  School  for  Music  should  be  so 
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for  tHe  support  of  the  scholar  will  be  in  addition 
to  this  fee,  and  independent  of  the  school. 

7.  Such  a training-school  as  now  commenced, 
on  the  basis  of  free  instruction  given  by  public 
competition,  occupies  a field  of  action  wholly 
distinct  from  that  of  any  existing  institution. 

10.  The  new  building,  devoted  to  twenty  class- 
rooms, professors’  rooms,  and  offices,  has  been 
designed  expressly  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  school. 

11.  When  all  the  local  arrangements  of  the 
school  are  completed,  it  will  have  premises 
positively  unrivalled  by  those  of  any  school  in 
Europe.  It  will  have  the  use  of  the  great 
amphitheatre  and  of  an  adjacent  moderate- 
sized  theatre  j it  will  have  libraries  and  pro- 
fessors’ rooms,  and  a multitude  of  small  rooms 
for  instruction. 

12.  Daring  the  construction  of  the  building, 
which  will  probably  take  eighteen  months  iu 
completion,  the  Society  of  Arts  will  continue  its 
movement  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  to 
enlist  public  support  for  scholarships.  The 
success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  Society  gives  promise  that  the  nation  will 
support  the  Society  in  this  movement.  A 
begiuniug  has  been  made  at  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  and  committees  have  been  formed 
at  both  places.  From  Birmingham  it  has  been 
resolved  to  send  ten  scholars. 

13.  The  Society  will  be  prepared  to  send  a 
deputation  to  explain  the  whole  subject  to  any 
large  town  or  corporation  which  expresses  its 
readiness  to  form  a local  committee  to  aid  in 
finding  out  the  musical  talent  of  the  district. 

1-1.  The  School,  when  built,  will  be  under  a 
Committee  of  Management,  consisting  of  two 
members  appointed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1851 ; two  members 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall ; and  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts;  and  the  Com- 
mittee thus  formed  consists  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  K.G.,  chairman;  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  Christian,  K.G. ; Admiral  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Clarence  Paget,  K.C.B.;  Sii-  William 
Anderson,  K.C.B.;  Major-General  Eardley. 
Wiimot,  R.A.,  P.R.S.,  or  the  Chairman  of  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  time  being ; 
Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B.,  and  Major  Donnelly, 

R. E.  The  committee  has  appointed  Mr.  Alan 

S.  Cole  honorary  secretary. 

15.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh,  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th  of  December,  made  the  following 
observations  ; — 


'‘  Convinced  aa  I am  of  the  national  importance  of  tho 
work  which  has  been  this  day  commenced,  and  in  teres  tedas 
l am  in  its  success,  I feel  very  much  gratified  at  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  associated  with  the  proceedings 
of  this  day.  kou  have  board  the  report  read  by  the  Rev, 
Canon  Brookfield,  which  sets  forth  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  this  undertaking  at  tho  present  time  ; but  there 
are  a few  words  which  I should  like  to  add.  Very  natu- 
rally many  will  raise  the  question,  ' Why  should  we 
establish  a Jlational  Training  School  when  there  already 
exists  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music?’  This  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  which  has  existed  for  half  a century, 
has  done  much  service,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  it  none 
can  doubt,  for  many  of  our  most  distinguished  composers 
and  musicians  have  been  its  members.  There  was  a pause 
in  the  labours  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  those  labours 
have  now  extended  over  about  fifteen  years,  butthere  was 
a pause  which  occurred  at  my  own  suggestion,  on  account 
of  a thought  on  my  part  that  the  two  institutions  might 
have  been  united  into  one.  I myself  undertook  a negotia- 
tion with  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  with  that  view 
but  after  some  considerable  time  had  been  spent  in  them* 
we  found  that  the  principles  on  which  tho  two  institutions 
were  founded  were  so  far  apart,  that  it  was  not  advisable 
that  they  should  be  unitediuto  one.  The  Royal  Academy 
has  bnt  few  free  scholarships  for  those  who  have  dis- 
played a knowledge  and  aptitude  but  have  not  means  • the 
fundamental  principle  of  tho  school  we  are  assembled’  this 
evening  to  celebrate  the  foundation  of  is  the  free  scholar- 
ships  for  all  ranks  of  society.  Aa  Mr.  Brookfield  has 
read,  nearly  every  county  in  England,  aud  many  in  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales,  as  well  asmanyplaces  in  the 
colonies,  have  given  us  the  prospect  of  scholarships,  and 
I have  now  the  pleasure  of  announcing  some  others.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  proposes  to  found  a scholarship  of 
BOi.  a year.  The  Prince  of  Wales  proposes  to  found  a 
Mbqlarship  of  60L  a year  ; and  I hope  to  be  permitted,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  do  the  same  also.  These 
scholarships  having  been  established,  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  best  of  the  rules  in  force  in  the  Continental  Conserva- 
toires, I think  we  shall  be  able  to  afford  to  the  students  of 
the  new  school  a really  excellent  musical  education  ; and 
not  only  that,  but  also  an  education  in  history,  languages, 
elocution,  and  deportment,  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  all  musical  education.  I beg  to  return  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  proposer  and  seconder  of  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  so  kindly  awarded 
me,  and  I beg  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Society 
of -A-rts,  which  has  laboured  these  so  many  years  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  commencement  we  have  made  this  day. 
It  is  a society  whichfor  100  years  has  laboured  to  promote 
the  arts,  and  I think  music  may  bo  placed  among  the 
foremost  of  the  arts.”  ” 


The  committee  of  general  management  has 
begun  its  work  and  held  manj  meetings.  It  has 
under  consideration  the  following  scheme  of 
management  : — 

It  is  proposed  that  when  the  building  of  the 
school  and  the  endowment  funds  are  sufficiently 
advanced,  five  members  shall  be  added  to  its 
body,  representing  the  founders  of  scholarships 
aud  subscribers  to  the  scholarships  and  general 
school  endowments.  In  the  meantime  the  com- 
mittee  of  management  will  provisionally  elect 
five  representatives  from  the  first  five  towns 
which  shall  each  found  ten  scholarships.  After 
the  first  year  of  the  working  of  the  school,  these 
five  members  will  be  elected  annually  by  the 
general  body  of  founders  and  subscribers. 
Every  11.  of  annual  subscription  to  the  scholar- 
ship  or  general  school  fund  gives  a subscriber 
one  vote  for  the  year,  and  every  251.  of  donation 
or  endowment  to  the  scholarship  or  general 
school  fund  gives  the  donor  or  his  representative 
a vote  in  perpetuity. 

The  conduct  of  the  school  will  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  sections  : — 

(a)  General  administration. 

(1))  Professional  direction  of  studies. 

(c)  Examinations. 

The  general  administration  wi"  be  conducted 
by  a resident  officer,  to  be  called  t-^e  “ registrar,” 
with  an  assistant  if  necessary.  He  will  be 
charged  with  the  registration  and  conduct  of  all 
correspondence,  issue  of  prospectuses,  enrolment 
of  students,  superintendence  of  accounts,  com- 
pilation of  the  examiners’  returns  of  examina- 
tion ; ho  will  also  be  responsible  for  moral 
discipline  ; for  correctness  of  attendances  of  the 
professional  director,  professors,  and  all  other 
officers  and  students  ; for  proper  order  of  the 
establishment ; for  issue  of  orders  for  stores, 
music,  instruments,  and  invitations  to  concerts, 
&c.  He  will  also  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
general  committee  and  call  aud  attend  any  of  the 
meetings  of  the  professors  which  may  be  held. 
A receiver  and  an  accountant  will  also  be 
appointed. 

The  direction  of  studies  will  refer  solely  to 
the  curriculum  prescribed  for  students,  and  to 
the  methods  of  instruction.  The  committee  of 
general  management  will  appoint  the  director 
of  studies,  to  be  called  the  “professional 
director,”  who  shall  hold  bis  office  for  one  year, 
but  be  eligible  for  re-appointment.  He  will  have 
the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  courses 
and  methods  of  instruction,  and  he  will  pre- 
scribe the  text-booka  to  be  used.  He  will  recom. 
mend  the  professors  for  appointment  to  the 
general  committee,  and  intimate  to  the  registrar 
when  he  desires  a meeting  of  professors.  All 
his  recommendations  involving  expenditure  will 


THE  OWEN  JONES  EXHIBITION, 
lx  looking  over  the  collected  designs  < 
professed  “ architect,”  we  are  almost  boi 
whatever  might  have  been  the  specialty  of  t 
designer,  to  take  account,  first,  of  what  he 
done  in  the  class  of  work  which  comes  n 
strictly  under  the  denomination  of  “archi 
ture,” — the  designing  and  planning  of  buildii 
and  the  collection  of  drawings  by  one  late 
tinguished  decorative  architect,  now  on  vie^ 
the  International  Exhibition,  furnishes  an  il 
tration  of  what  we  have  observed  in  ot 
instances,  that  the  special  cultivation  of  deo 
tive  design  is  seldom  found  to  co-exist  wit 
very  strong  feeling  for  the  purely  architecti 
treatment  of  building  materials.  It  will  ^ 
often  happen  that  an  architect  who  is  1 
known  as  snob,  in  the  strict  sense,  will  be  fo 
to  have  no  little  ability  and  fancy  at  his  c 
mand  for  decorative  design,  when  called  up 
but  the  special  direction  of  the  attention 
details  of  ornament  seems  to  have  a tende 
to  weaken  the  perception  for  the  broader  . 
more  dignified  qualities  of  architecture,  regar 
aa  the  art  of  building  well.  Not  one  of 
designs  of  this  class  in  the  Owen  Jones  colleol 
can  be  called  particularly  successful.  Perh 
the  best  is  the  front  of  St.  James’s  Hall,  wl 
may  still  count  as  a sensible  method  of  tr 
ing  the  entrance  to  such  a building,  when 
more  than  a strip  can  be  spared  for  the  sti 
front,  though  even  here  some  of  the  details 
out  of  proportion.  The  design  for  the 
Trafibrd  Exhibition  (No.  17  in  the  collecti 
is  indifferent,  and  that  offered  in  competition 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  is  one  which 
inhabitants  of  that  town  may  well  be  thankfu 
have  escaped.  It  seems  to  be  just  in  proport 
as  the  drawings  get  farthest  from  what 
generally  regard  as  architectore,  and  merg( 
pure  decoration,  that  they  become  of  a big 
excellence  and  value.  It  would  seem  as  i 
close  attention  to  surface  decoration  and  col 
weakened  the  perception  of  form,  ontline,  l 
lines  of  construction,  in  this  as  in  other  instanc 
but  this  ought  surely  not  to  bo  an  inevita 
result. 

An  interesting  portion  of  the  collection 
formed  by  some  of  the  original  drawings  for 
work  by  which  Owen  Jones  first  fully  establisl 
his  reputation — the  splendid  monograph  of  i 
Alhambra.  The  view  of  the  alcove  in  the  “ B 
of  the  Two  Sisters”  (2G),  is  a remarkably  f 
drawing  of  an  elaborate  and  careful  restorati 
Tho  dx'awings  from  27  to  35  are  geometri 
elevations  and  sections  of  parts  of  the  pala 
with  the  ornament  drawn  out  and  coloured' 
far  as  was  necessary  to  enable  the  lithograpl 


be  submitted  to  the  general  committee  through  to  complete  it,  by  repeating  the  parts.  Tl 


the  registrar. 

Examinations.—A  professional  Board  of  Exa- 
miners, composed  of  musicians  of  the  highest 
eminence,  will  be  named  annually  by  tho  com- 
mittee  of  management,  to  conduct  the  local 
examinations  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to 
tho  school,  and  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
school.  The  sessional  examinations,  say  one  at 
Christmas  and  one  at  Midsummer,  will  be  con. 
ducted  by  the  professional  director,  who  will 
report  tho  results  to  the  committee  of  manaffe- 
ment. 

Provincial  Branch  Schools. — As  soon  as  the 
training  school  is  established,  and  is  in  working 
order,  the  committee  will  direct  their  attention 
to  the  formation  of  provincial  branch  schools. 
The  Lords  of  tho  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  have  this  year  directly  recognised  the 
importance  of  music  in  elementary  education, 
by  making  a grant  of  Is.  on  behalf  of  every 
child  taught  singing.  It  ie  to  be  hoped  that  this 
action  rnay  be  completed  by  the  establishment  of 
provincial  schools  of  music,  and  connected  with 
the  training  school  as  part  of  a national  system.  ; 

Charter  of  Incoriioration. — When  the  arrango- 
ments  are  sufficiently  matured,  a petition  will  be 
presented  to  the  Queen,  praying  for  a charter  of 
incorporation. 

We  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  result  of 
this  movement. 


16.  Daring  the  erection  of  the  building  the 
Society  hopes  to  obtain  public  support  sufficient 
to  establish  300  free  scholarships  fbr  a period  of 
five  years. 


The  Indestructible  Faint  Company. — 
Paint  which  will  really  preserve  stone,  brick, 
and  cement  is  a desideratum,  and  the  Inde- 
structible Paint  Company,  Cannon. street,  claim 
that  their  material  will  do  so : further,  they 
produce  a paint  which  resists  acids,  alkalies,  and 
heat.  The  fact  that  their  stone-solution  is  the 


study  at  the  ancient  Moorish  palace  colour 
nearly  all  Owen  Jones’s  subsequent  work,  son 
times  to  a too  great  extent.  He  imbibed  he 
that  predilection  for  interwoven  designs 
straight  lines,  of  which  he  made  such  good  ui 
but  which  is  hardly  suitable  to  all  materials  ai 
media.  Prom  the  study  of  this  Sai’acenic  om 
ment,  also,  from  which  the  figure  is  excluded  I 
rule,  he  derived  perhaps  his  own  indifi’erence 
figures  as  centres  or  adjuncts  of  ornament 
treatment,  and  thus  deprived  hia  work  of  oi 
very  important  element  of  intellectual  interes 
On  the  other  hand,  ho  brought  from  this  source 
knowledge  of  the  most  picturesque  methods  < 
grouping  and  contrasting  the  main  lines  of  a 
ornamental  design,  and  a store  of  beautiful  8U| 
gestions  for  its  filling  in  and  elaboration,  whic 
rendered  him  at  the  time  almost  without  a rivi 
in  this  respect,  and  leaves  his  ornamental  wor 
still  a model  in  point  of  fitness  and  eleganw 
beyond  a good  deal  of  what  is  popular  just  now 
Of  the  more  architectural  class  of  ornamentE 
work  here  (to  come  by  degrees  to  the  pur 
ornament)  is  a small  Greek  temple,  dcsignei 
for  Gibson;  no  doubt  with  the  view  of  exhibit 
ing  some  of  hia  neo-Greek  statues  with  a suit 
able  entouraije.  This  is  coloured  after  th 
manner  in  which  it  seems  certain  the  Greek 
must  have  coloured  much  of  their  marble  archi 
tectnre:  the  plinth  black  and  red,  the  anta 
buff,  and  the  spandrels  and  interspaces  blue 
The  strong  colour  shown  here  would  have  madi 
Gibson’s  lightly-tinted  Venus  and  Hebe,  hac 
they  been  niched  in  this  temple,  almost  resamt 
that  appearance  of  white  of  which  the  sculptoi 
professed  such  an  abhorrence.  The  series  oi 
chimney-piece  designs  for  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison 
combine  architectural  features  with  ornament 


more  successfully,  perhaps,  than  anj  thing  else 


one  selected  for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  sufficient  in  the  collection ; the  characters  of  the  different 
to  give  it  a claim  on  our  attention.  | rooms  are  admirably  distinguished ; those  which 
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,se  ua  moafc  are  the  dining-room  and  library ; 
■he  latter  the  doors  of  the  close  oases  in  the 
cstal  of  the  bookcases  are  made  a field  for 
imental  treatment,  in  largo  light  arabesque 
gn  on  a black  ground.  The  drawing-room 
go,  handsome  as  it  is,  partakes  a little  too 
ih  of  that  laxity  of  line  and  mere  conven- 
al  prettiness  which,  for  a long  time,  has 
ned  far  too  much  in  drawing-rooms,  even 
[uarters  where  artistic  decoration  has  been 
object.  Two  specimens  of  billiard-room 
iratiou  strike  us  as  peculiarly  successful  j 
• are  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because,  in  an 
tment  of  this  class,  the  artist  felt  compelled 
urb  his  tendency  to  over-elaborate  enrich- 
t;  in  that  for  Mr.  Mason  (107  and  111) 
e is  a black  dado  and  a wall-paper  which 
(if  we  mistake  not)  been  often  used,  in  two 
of  bluish  green  ; the  upper  portion  of  the 
:i  is  mainly  oak  tint,  with  gilding  on  the 
I pierced  panels  for  ventilation.  The  billiard- 
I for  Mr.  Gurney  (114)  is  shown  in  a small 
ired  section,  and  exhibits  a bold  combiua- 
of  light  and  dark  treatment.  In  the  lofty 
'e  portion  of  the  room  the  walls  are  painted, 
ach  aide  of  a black  and  red  marble  mantel- 
1,  in  panels,  with  a light  blue-grey  arabesque 
. lighter  ground,  surrounded  by  a purple 
3r.  In  the  lower  recesses  at  each  side  of 
room  the  panels  of  corresponding  range  arc 
ed  strong  morone  with  a blue  border ; thus 
nting  the  appearance  of  an  apartment  with 
ty  and  light  centre,  and  lower  dark  side- 
ses.  The  combination  appears  most  effective 
s drawing,  and  has  a direct  reference  to  the 
tectural  structure  of  the  apartment,  — a 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
’ator. 

is,  however,  in  the  designing  of  purely 
nental  work  for  flat  surfaces,  such  as  walls 
eilings,  that  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Owen 
I’s  design  was  best  displayed.  In  regard  to 
ilass  of  decoration  he  may  be  said  almost 
ve  himself  revived  the  taste  which  he  after- 
j supplied  by  showing  and  insisting  upon 
lesirability  of  fiat  conventional  ornament, 
luoing  nothing  out  of  keeping  with  the 
■ial  employed,  or  the  use  to  which  it  waste 

it.  He  has  had  the  honour  of  being  our 
and  principal  deliverer,  in  the  period  of 
rn  taste,  from  the  dominion  of  sprawling 

patterns,  in  apparent  relief,  on  our  wall 
■8  and  carpets,  and  of  pointing  out  and  ex- 
fying  the  superior  beauty  and  fitness  of 
er  and  more  geometrically  - constructed 
QS.  His  rules  laid  down  in  regard  to 
QB  of  this  kind  have  been  accepted  and 
upon  almost  universally  by  our  best 
ators;  by  some  who  now  aro  unwilling  to 
; his  credit  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
moot.  In  these  designs  for  wall-papers  and 
ations  especially,  his  study  of  the  Alhambra, 
lelf  a school  of  wall  decoration,  placed  a 
►ler  of  motives  and  suggestions  at  his  com- 
and  it  is  in  the  decorations  of  a modern 
i'ltal  palace,  that  of  tho  Viceroy  at  Cairo, 
lihis  greatest  success  appears  among  the 
Dings  now  exhibited,  and  it  is  hero  that  his 
kal  powers  in  ornamental  design  received  the 
|i.t  opportunity  of  development.  In  these 
Bns  the  employment  of  angular  groupings  of 
I'ht  lines,  as  tho  basis  or  framework  of 
Resign,  and  which  is  so  peculiar  to  Saracenic 
% is  largely  developed  j a very  pleasing 
^ ace  is  in  the  ceiling  decoration  (41) , with  its 
lland  white  lines,  and  delicate  blue  flower 
ilnent.  Among  the  richer  designs  of  this 
iljis  one  for  a wall  and  frieze,  a crowded 
•In  of  conventional  floral  types  intertwined, 
ilht  but  decided  tints  of  blue,  white,  and  red. 
il;bright  effect  of  these  designs,  without  being 
ri  y way  gaudy,  arises  mainly  from  the  judg- 
ii-  with  which  their  author,  in  accordance 
: his  own  expressed  principle,  mingled  to- 
il 3r  pure  colours  so  as  to  produce  a combina- 
ri  n which  nothing  was  markedly  predominant, 

' i?et  no  dull  or  colourless  tints  were  suffered 
■wer  tlio  key  of  the  whole.  In  some  of  the 
;nB  for  the  Viceroy’s  palace,  however,  we 
ot  help  thinking  that  the  want  of  any  unor- 
ented  space  for  the  eye  to  rest  on,  the 
(ision  of  decoration  from  floor  to  ceiling 
ikes  a little  of  the  barbaric  in  total  effect, 
iver  refined  in  detail ; and  in  some  of  the 
•■ings  there  seems  a want  of  sufficient  relation 
ibalance  between  the  upper  and  lower  sec- 
' of  the  design  j as,  for  instance,  in  drawings 
vnd  51,  in  which  the  frieze  is  remarkably 
■y  in  treatment  in  comparison  with  the  light 
open  design  of  the  lower  part  of  the  work, 
raps  the  effect  may  be  different,  when  the 


whole  apartment  is  viewed,  from  what  it  appears 
in  the  drawing  5 but  these  are  not  the  only  in- 
stances  in  which  we  appear  to  find  a certain 
deficiency  in  relation  and  subordination  of  parts  j 
a little  too  much  effort  to  put  as  much  as  possible 
into  every  portion.  Perhaps,  however,  this 
may  have  been  intended  as  a means  of 
realising  a true  Oriental  gorgeousness  of 
effect;  for  in  his  designs  for  wall-papers  for 
English  use,  mostly  exemplified  in  this  exhibi- 
tion  by  strips  of  the  papers  themselves,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  lower  portion  (the  dado)  and 
the  more  highly  decorated  expanse  above  it,  is 
most  happily  and  carefully  attended  to.  Among 
tho  designs  for  ceilings  here  is  a portion  of  the 
full-size  working  drawing  for  the  very  successful 
and  effective  ceiling  of  St.  James’s  Hall ; and  a 
fine  specimen  it  is  of  bold  and  free  drawing  on  a 
large  scale. 

Among  tho  Cairo  coilings  No.  68  strikes 
us  as  a model  of  ceiling  decoration,  with  straight 
bands  of  blue  picked  with  white,  almost  inex- 
tricably interlaced,  and  the  spaces  filled  in  with 
rich  floral  designs  in  gold,  with  red  and  blue 
borders  and  grounds.  The  design  has  this 
peculiar  merit,  in  addition  to  its  beauty,  that  it 
conld  not  poss:'  'y  be  taken  for  anything  but  a 
ceiling  design.  Another  admirable  ceiling,  of 
quite  a different  type,  is  that  designed  for  Mr. 
Mason  (120),  in  which  large  circles  meeting  at 
the  cardinal  points  form  the  dominant  motive ; 
they  are  out  into  at  these  points  by  smaller 
three-quarter  circles,  enclosing  gilt  honeysuckle 
ornaments ; the  interspaces  of  the  larger  circles 
are  filled  with  bold  floral  decoration.  The 
smaller  compartment  of  the  ceiling,  which  is 
divided  off  by  a soffit.,  is  treated  in  an  entirely 
different  manner,  in  straight  lines.  There  is 
much  that  is  suggestive  of  further  elaboration 
in  tho  idea  here  given. 

It  was  in  the  design  of  carpets  alone,  wo 
think,  that  Owen  Jones’s  Alhambra  studies  rather 
misled  him.  He  applied  to  these  articles,  in  too 
many  instances,  the  peculiar  straight-line  inter- 
section  of  Saracenic  work,  which,  admirably 
suited  to  ceiling  and  wall  decoration  in  hard  and 
defined  materials,  and  to  tiled  floors,  is  not  suited 
in  the  same  degree  to  the  woollen  texture,  and 
necessarily  uncertain  lines  of  a carpet  fabric. 
The  large  carpet  designed  for  Messrs.  Lewis 
(196),  and  hung  at  one  side  of  the  room,  is 
not  successful  as  a carpet,  though  an  admir- 
able design  in  other  ways,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  some  of  the  numerous  carpets  originally 
designed  for  Mr.  Morrison,  though  others  show 
more  of  what  we  consider  the  real  carpet  treat- 
ment ; and  in  one  or  two  of  them  we  may  re- 
mark the  effect  produced  by  the  use  of  a strong 
bright  orange,  almost  yellow,  ground,  for  the 
interspaces  between  some  of  the  larger  portions 
of  the  design.  This  is  a bold  effect,  but  for  a 
carpet  on  a large  scale  and  in  a richly-furnished 
room  it  is  highly  successful.  Bub  in  gener.al 
we  think  tho  carpet  designs  too  square  and 
symmetrical ; we  see  none  of  that  happy 
irregularity  of  combination  which  we  meet  with 
in  products  of  Indian  looms,  and  which  seems 
invented  exactly  to  fit  the  exigencies  of  a carpet 
material  and  make.  And  it  is  noticeable  that 
in  some  instances  here,  where  the  original 
coloured  drawing  and  the  finished  carpet  can  be 
compared  (as  in  the  case  of  tho  large  carpet  in 
the  centre  of  the  room),  the  effect  in  the  draw- 
ing is  much  better  than  in  execution.  'Wherever 
this  is  the  case,  we  may  feel  sure  that  a design 
has  been  made  which  the  material  employed  can- 
not adequately  represent ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  design  is  unsuitable  to  the  material. 

The  inlaid  chairs  and  cabinets,  designed  for 
Mr.  Morrison,  are  beautiful  specimens  of  work- 
manship in  this  particular  form,  but  the  inlay 
design  is  often  so  applied  as  to  obscure  and 
weaken  the  constructive  lines  of  the  furniture, 
instead  of  strengthening  it ; and  altogether  this 
is  nob  a type  of  furniture  design  which  we  should 
wish  to  seo  imitated : so  much  it  is  almost  a 
duty  to  say. 

Some  designs  for  bank-notes  for  foreign 
Governments  are  admirable,  and  show  what 
a pretty  thing  it  is  possible  to  make  of  a 
bank-note.  It  is  in  doing  little  things  of  this 
kind  with  grace  and  fitness  that  much  of  the 
indication  of  national  art,  or  want  of  art,  may 
bo  discerned.  Judged  by  such  a standard,  our 
artistic  status  would  not  be  very  high  even  now ; 
that  it  is  a good  deal  higher  than  it  was  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago  is  due  not  a little  to  the 
labours  of  Owen  Jones;  and  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  for  the  future  of  onr  decorative  art 
would  be  in  finding  plenty  of  worthy  successors 
to  the  estimable  illustrator  of  the  AUiambra. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  AND 
MANAGEMENT  BILL. 

The  Committee  of  tho  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  and  Management 
Bill  met  again  on  Friday,  the  10th  inst.,  when 
the  new  clauses  (referred  to  in  last  week’s 
Exalder)  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  pro- 
moters in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Committee,  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion.  There  was  a full  attendance  of  tho  Com. 
mittee,  every  member  being  present. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  in  addressing  the  Committee  on 
behalf  of  tho  promoters,  said,  that  in  compliance 
with  the  resolutions  of  tho  Committee  they  had 
modelled  certain  clauses  which  were  then  before 
them.  Having  stated  that  as  tho  Bill  was  not  a 
private  Bill,  the  promoters  had  no  power,  with- 
out the  leave  of  the  House,  to  have  it  reprinted, 
the  learned  Counsel  proceeded  to  remark  that 
with  regard  to  the  clauses  themselves,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  Committee,  he  desired  to  state, 
on  the  part  of  tho  Metropolitau  Board,  with  all 
respect  to  the  Committee,  that  were  the  Bill  a 
private  Bill  merely,  and  in  the  entire  control  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  it  would  be  a very 
grave  question  indeed  with  them,  the  Bill  being, 
in  their  opinion,  mutilated,  and  deprived  of 
some  of  the  powers  which  they  thought  were 
most  essential  to  the  legislstion  which  they 
proposed,  how  far  they  would  proceed  with  the 
Bill ; but  it  being  a public  Bill,  they  had  deemed 
it  their  duty,  out  of  respect  to  the  Committee, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  to  model  the 
clauses  now  submitted,  which  embodied,  as  they 
believed,  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee,  but 
which,  in  no  sense,  were  their  own  proposals. 
With  regard  to  the  sixth  resolution  of  the  Com. 
mittee,  to  the  effect  that  tho  schedules  to  the 
Bill,  and  tho  bye-laws,  ought  to  be  incorporated 
in  tho  Bill  itself,  it  seemed  to  the  promoters,  in 
the  view  they  took  of  the  Bill,  to  be  a matter  to 
be  dealt  with  on  each  danse  as  it  arose. 
Another  suggestion  of  the  Committee  was  that 
tho  dispensing  power  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
Board  as  to  the  height  and  area  of  buildings 
would  be  better  provided  for  by  a general  clause, 
pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  cases  to  which, 
that  dispensing  power  should  be  limited,  and 
they  had  framed  a clause  carrying  out,  as  they 
conceived,  the  intention  of  the  Committee.  With 
regard  to  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  to  the 
effect  that  the  old  language  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  adhered  to,  the  promoters  also  thought 
that  that  became  a question  of  looking  at  the 
language  of  each  clause  as  it  arose.  Ho  (the 
learned  counsel)  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
at  every  case,  and  to  read  every  case,  that  had 
been  decided  upon  the  Building  Act  by  tho 
superior  courts.  There  were  not  more  than  ten 
or  eleven  of  them.  In  some  of  the  cases  ques- 
tions  of  fact  had  arisen  as  to  what  was  a building 
or  what  was  not,  there  being  no  definition  of 
what  a building  is  under  the  present  Act ; and 
in  other  cases  controverted  questions  bad  arisen, 
and  he  thought  that  as  they  came  to  each  clause, 
and  contrasted  it  with  tho  language  of  the 
Building  Act  of  1855,  they  would  seo  how  far 
there  bad  been  a departure  from  the  language  of 
that  Act,  and  whether  it  would  be  right  to  re- 
store the  old  language  or  not.  The  learned 
counsel  then  asked  for  an  intimation  from  the 
Committee  as  to  the  course  of  procedure  they 
desired  to  follow,  and  stated  that  on  the  part  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  he  was  quite  ready  to 
discuss  the  clauses  before  tho  Committee,  but  it 
would  he  in  their  recollection  that  in  attempting 
in  the  first  instance  to  give  evidence  as  to  spe- 
cific clauses,  and  as  to  particular  matters,  he  was 
restrained  in  giving  that  evidence,  and  the  evi- 
dence was  confined  more  to  general  matters, 
respecting  which  the  Committee  had  decided 
certain  points  by  their  resolutions.  He  should 
like  to  know,  for  the  guidance  of  the  promoters, 
how  far  the  Committee  would  desire  that  evi- 
dence should  be  called  upon  the  clauses  and  tho 
schedules  of  the  Bill,  which  were  matters  of  great 
detail,  involving  very  many  considerations.  Ho 
felt  hound,  on  behalf  of  tho  promoters,  to  state 
that  the  clauses  had  been  with  great  particularity 
and  great  minuteness  discussed  between  the 
Board  and  the  builders.  The  present  shape  in 
which  the  Bill  was  before  the  Committee  was 
the  resnlt  of  very  many  meetings,  and  a great 
deal  of  criticism, — not  in  an  unfriendly  way,  but 
in  a thoroughly  cordial  and  co-operative  spirit, 
to  assist  in  the  common  object, — had  been  applied 
to  the  various  provisions  in  the  Bill.  But, 
looking  now  at  the  period  of  the  session  at  which 
they  bad  arrived,  it  was  of  course  apparent, — 
and  ho  believed  it  had  been  apparent  for  some 
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time, — that  with  regard  to  effective  legislation, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  Bill  into  an 
Act  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 
The  most  that  could  bo  hoped  for  would  be  that 
the  Bill  would  be  able  to  pass  through  committee, 
and  that  that  Committee  would  be  enabled  to 
report  upon  the  Bill  in  its  entirety.  That  would 
be  the  most  that  they  could  hope  for,  having 
regard  to  the  period  at  which  they  had  arrived. 

Mr.  Corrie,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Loudon,  said  that  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  had  not  attempted  to  dead  with  the  most 
important  part  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mitteej  and,  under  these  circumstances,  be 
would  ask  why  were  they  to  go  on  day  after 
day  discussing  the  clauses,  which  the  learned 
counsel  admitted  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  sensible  course  for  the  Committee 
to  adopt  was  to  report  the  evidence  to  the 
House,  and  also  report  the  resolutions  come  to 
by  the  Committee,  and  then  next  year  let  the 
Metropolitan  Board  bring  in  a Bill  that  might 
pass.  He  trusted  the  Committee  would  not 
keep  the  parties  there  day  after  day,  when, 
after  all,  the  attendance  must  be  useless. 

Mr.  Round,  who  appeared  for  the  dock  com. 
panics,  took  a similar  view  to  that  expressed 
by  Mr.  Corrie. 

Mr.  Layton,  who  represented  the  railway 
companies,  said  he  was  practically  in  the  same 
position  as  Mr.  Round.  He  submitted,  that  if 
anything  was  to  be  done  with  the  Bill,  it  ought 
to  bo  repriutod  iu  the  first  instance  before  they 
could  go  any  further  with  it. 

Mr.  Mackroll,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that 
the  resolutions  were  very  satisfactory  to  the 
large  manufactnring  and  trading  interests  which 
be  represented,  and  also  to  the  Builders’  Society  ; 
and  on  their  part  he  said  that  he  should  be 
very  sorry  indeed  if  the  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  were  not  made  law,  particularly 
resolutions  2 and  3,  as  regarded  cubical  con- 
tents 5 and  if  the  Committee  could  see  their 
way  so  to  vary  the  Bill,  as  to  make  it  a short 
amending  Bill  which  might  possibly  be  carried 
through,  one  very  important  decision  of  the 
Committee  would  be  carried  out,  veiy  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  great  trading  community 
of  London. 

The  Committee-room  was  then  cleared,  and 
on  the  parties  being  again  called  in, 

The  Chairman  said  the  committee  had  re- 
tjnested  him  to  state  that  they  Lad  arrived  at  the 
following  resolution  That  the  committee  do 
not  consider  it  expedient  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  until  the 
promoters  shall  have  submitted  to  them  a draft 
Bill,  framed  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
made,  and  the  resolutions  arrived  at,  on  the  Isb 
of  July.  The  committee  desire  to  know  whether 
the  representatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
are  now  prepared  to  adopt  such  a course,  and  if 
eo,  within  what  time. 

Mr.  Philbrick  said  they  could  not  print  an 
amended  Bill, 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  that  they  could 
put  the  clauses  by  which  they  proposed  to  cany 
out  the  suggestions  of  the  committee,  before  the 
committee  as  a draft.  The  committee  felt  that 
it  was  impossible  for  tliem  to  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  the  clauses  when  they  had  not ; 
those  clauses  before  them  in  the  shape  and  form 
in  which  they  wore  intended  to  ho. 

Mr.  Philbrick  said,  the  shape  and  form  in 
which  the  clauses  were  intended  by  the  pro- 
moters to  be,  was  as  they  stood  in  the  Bill,  as  it 
was  now  before  the  committee,  with  the  amend, 
mente.  As  regarded  the  shape  and  form  in 
which,  as  he  understood,  the  committee  desired 
the  Bill  to  be  placed,  they  scarcely  knew  how 
far  the  committee  desired  the  Bill  to  be  modi- 
fied, and  as  to  one  of  the  suggestions  more  par- 
ticularly, it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
gather  what  the  views  of  the  committee  were. 

Mr.  Cawley. — Which  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Philbrick. — With  regard  to  the  language. 

Mr.  Cawley. — I do  not  think  there  is  any  diSi- 
oulty  about  that, 

A lengthened  discussion  followed  on  this  par. 
ticular  feature  in  the  Bill,  and  several  members 
of  the  committee,  including  Mr.  Goldsmid,  Mr. 
Cawley,  Mi'.  Walter,  and  others,  expressed  an 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  it  was  very  desirable 
not  to  alter  the  language  of  the  existing  law, 

Mr.  Philbrick  observed  that  with  regard  to 
the  definition  of  the  word  “building,”  to  which 
Mr.  Cawley  had  called  his  attention,  only  the  day 
before  a case  was  reported  in  the  papers  as 
having  arisen  at^.the  Wandsworth  police  court, 
where  the  magistrate  found  a difficulty,  because 


in  the  Act.  A person  tried  to  exempt  a sort  of 
acaravan  from  the  operation  of  the  Building  Act. 
He  refused  to  comply  with  the  order  of  tho  dis- 
trict surveyor,  and  in  order  to  evade  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law,  ho  proposed,  before  the  magis- 
trate, to  put  it  upon  wheels,  so  that  it  should  not 
fall  within  the  definition  of  a building.  It  was 
intended  as  a washhouse,  in  which  washing  and 
mangling  should  be  carried  on.  The  magistrate 
held  that  it  was  a building  within  the  Act,  The 
promoters  wished  to  define  a building. 

Mr.  Cawley  said  that  was  not  the  point.  He 
was  not  saying  a word  against  defining  c 
“building.”  He  was  talking  about  their  intro, 
ducing  these  words  “ or  other  proper  party 
structure,”  “ party  structure,”  aud  “party  wall.” 
The  question  was  [whether  they  would  modify 
the  Bill  for  the  committee,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  less  trouble. 

Mr.  Walter  said  they  had  this  definition  of  a 
building : “ Building  means  a fixed  erection, 
comprising  a cubical  space  defined  by  walls,  piers, 
posts,  or  other  structures,”  That  might  compre- 
bend  au  infinite  variety  of  buildings.  Then  by 
clause  8 they  provided  that  every  building  must 
be  separated  by  an  external  wall  or  party  wall, 
or  other  proper  party  scructnro,  from  theadjoin- 
iug  building.  A party  structure  was  defined  on 
page  -i,  where  a party  wall  or  party  fence  wall 
was  included  under  “ party  structure.”  Then, 
on  page  6i  in  tho  schedule,  there  was  a still 
further  definition  of  a party  fence  wall ; there 
were  three  sub-sections  giving  different  descrip- 
tions of  a party  fence  wall.  They  had  to  apply 
those  definitions  to  party  walls  or  party  struc. 
tiires  in  the  cases  of  all  separate  buildings.  It 
would  involve  very  difficult  questions,  and  a 
great  deal  of  litigation,  to  reconcile  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  with  those  varions  definitions. 

Tho  chairman  said  it  was  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  illustrations  of  difficulties  which  the 
committee  saw.  The  main,  point  was  this,  that 
the  committee  had  arrived  at  tho  resolntion 
which  he  had  road,  and,  in  the  terras  of  that 
resolution,  he  should  bo  glad  if  Mr.  Philbrick 
would  inform  the  committee  “ whether  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Metropolitan  Board  are  pre- 
pared now  to  adopt  such  a course,  and  if  so, 
within  what  time.” 

Mr.  Philbrick  replied,  that  all  he  could  say  in 
answer  to  the  question  the  chairman  had  put 
was  this,  that  the  agent  who  instructed  him 
would  take  the  instructions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  upon  that  matter,  and  would  commu- 
nicate the  result  to  the  committee  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity.  The  committee  that  had 
charge  of  the  Bill  would  meet  on  Tuesday,  aud 
if  tho  committee  were  to  adjourn  till  Thursday, 
he  should  be  prepared  fully  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee the  course  intended  to  be  adopted. 

The  Chairman : That  would  be  the  16th  of 
July.  Upon  the  16th  of  July  you  are  to  tell  us 
whether  you  will  be  prepared  to  remodel  the 
whole  draft  of  tho  Bill,  and  if  so,  within  what 
time  ? 

Mr.  Philbrick  : I am  utterly  unable  to  give  an 
answer,  as  I might  do  if  I had  a client  who 
could  personally  instruct  me.  I am  acting  for  a 
public  body,  who  must  be  convened. 

Mr.  Goldsmid  : Then  the  solicitor  is  not  pro- 
perly empowered,  as  he  ought  to  be. 

The  committee-room  was  again  cleared,  and 
when  the  parties  were  called  in  tho  ohairman 
said,  the  committee  have  resolved  that  the 
counsel  for  the  Metropolitan  Board,  having 
applied  for  time  to  consult  bis  clients,  before 
answering  the  question  contained  in  the  pre- 
vious resolution  of  the  committee,  the  committee 
do  now  adjourn  to  Tuesday  next,  to  enable  him 
to  give  Buoh  answer. 

The  Committee  met  again  on  Tuesday  last,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  Sir  Seymour  Pitzgerald,  the 
chairman,  presiding. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Philbrick,  tho  leading 
counsel  for  the  promoters,  Mr.  Bazalgette,  who 
was  with  him  in  tho  case,  proceeded  to  state  the 
decision  at  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  had 
arrived.  He  said  that  the  Works  Committee  of 
the  Board  had  met  the  previons  day,  and  taken 
into  consideration  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Committee  on  Friday  last.  He  might  there  state 
that  the  Works  Committee  was  a Committee  of 
the  whole  board,  and,  therefore,  the  resolutions 
at  which  they  had  arrived  might  be  regarded  as 
the  decision  of  the  entire  body.  The  learned 
counsel  was  about  to  read  tbe  resolutions  passed 
by  the  works  Committee  of  tho  Board,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by 

The  Chairman,  who  stated  that  the  Committee 
were  not  desirous  of  hearing  the  resolntion 'read 


ivyiiiAu  u.  uuxiuuiii_y,  ucutiuoe  wore  noL  iiesiruus  or  nearing  me  resolution  reau 
there  was  not  a definition  of  the  word  “ building”  I which  had  been  passed  by  tho  Works  Committee 
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of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  All  they  wished  i 
an  answer  to  tho  question  contained  in  the  n 
lution  of  the  Committee,  the  adjoarnm 
having  taken  place  in  order  to  enable  Mr.  P 
brick  to  give  such  answer, 

Mr.  Bazalgette  then  stated  that  in  conseqne 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Committee,  the  Wc 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  reo 
mended  that  it  was  not  advisable  on  the  par 
the  Board  to  take  any  further  proceedings 
the  Bill. 

The  Chairman. — That  is  sufficient. 

The  committee-room  was  then  cleared,  and 
Committee  remained  in  consultation  for  no) 
two  hours.  When  the  parties  were  re-admit 
Tbe  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee 
resolved,  if  tbe  House  would  permit  them 
make  a special  report  on  the  Bill,  and 
evidence  which  had  been  laid  before  them. 

Mr.  Maekrell,  who,  during  the  progress  of 
Bill  had  represented  several  of  the  large  ms 
facturers  and  traders,  then  roao,  and  made 
application  to  the  Committee.  It  was  to 
effect  that  the  Committee  would  take  steps 
laying  before  the  Speaker  the  case  of  aomi 
the  parties  as  regarded  the  fees.  He  askedl 
the  parties  who  had  appeared  before  the  C 
mittee  for  tho  purpose  only  of  protectii^g  t 
own  interests  should  have  their  fees  remit 
and  that  a representation  be  made  to  the  Spei 
to  that  effect. 

Col.  Hogg  observed  that  the  application  ■ 
an  unreasonable  one,  inasmuch  as  the  Bill 
been  promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  st 
in  tho  public  interest. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  folio 
several  members  expressed  themselves  age 
tho  proposal  being  entertained  j and  ultimab 
The  Chairman  said  that  should  the  Spei 
make  an  application  to  the  Committee  on 
subject,  the  Coramitteo  would  state  to  him 
circumstances  under  which  the  several  pai 
had  appeared  before  them. 

The  protracted  and  fruitless  proceedings,  w 
had  occupied  sixteen  days,  were  then  broi 
to  a close. 


THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  PUBH 
HEALTH  AND  ACTIVITY  IN  THE 
TRADES  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILD! 

We  have  more  than  onco  invited  our  reat 
to  consider  the  movement  of  the  building 
in  this  country  ; comparing  the  annual  accom 
dation  required  by  the  growth  of  ourpopulai 
with  the  returns  of  inhabited  houses,  and  of  tl 
which  were  in  course  of  construction.  Rcsom 
in  round  numbers,  what  we  have  already  gi 
in  detail,  we  note  that  920,000  inhabited  hou 
worth,  let  us  say,  at  fifteen  years’  purofc 
225,000,000!,  have  been  added  to  the  previw 
existing  house  property  in  England  and  Wale 
the  last  ten  years,  on  the  supposition  that  sc 
41  per  cent,  of  these  figures  go  to  replace  doca 
houses. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  are  safely  withim 
mark,  in  the  estimate  that  for  each  unit  ofg 
in  our  population — that  is  to  say,  for  each  ii 
vidual  of  the  annual  surplus  of  births  over  dea 
— 50!  are  laid  out  in  building.  Takingthe  fa 
for  the  last  decade,  in  England  and  W.iles,  t 
confining  our  calculation  to  the  inhabited  bom 
we  shall  find  that  no  less  than  86!  per  head  hi 
been  expended  in  building  to  provide  accomr 
dation  for  the  increase  of  our  population, — t- 
is  to  say,  of  course,  86!  per  head  oftheincrea 

The  225,000,000!  laid  out  within  the  deci 
comprises  not  only  the  cost  of  labour,  but  a 
that  of  materials,  together  with  the  bnildf 
profit.  This  division  it  is,  of  course,  out  of  1 
question  that  we  can  analyse  minutely.  B 
with  regard  to  materials,  it  must  bo  home 
mind  that  their  cost  ultimately  resolves  ife 
into  that  of  labour,  with  the  addition  of  i 
small  portion  that  represents  rent,  royalty,  s; 
the  like.  For  even  freight,  which  is  a m! 
element  in  the  cost  of  foreign  timber,  resoh 
itself  into  tbe  coat  of  navigation  and  the  protj 
of  the  shipowner.  Tbe  place,  then,  where  doc 
and  error  creep  in,  is  .here.  A certain  numb 
of  men  are  returned  as  exercising  the  buildii 
trade.  But  for  tho  production  and  proparati 
of  the  materials  of  the  builder,  an  amonnt  : 
labour  is  employed  which  is  divided  under  oth 
heads  ; as,  for  example,  that  of  commerce.  F. 
this  reason  we  can  only  approximate  the  propc 
tion  between  the  gross  cost  of  building,  and  tl 
payment  made  for  the  labour  of  tbe  builder. 

It  comes  out,  however,  very  clearly,  that  S 
allowance  of  1 per  cent,  per  annum,  for  replac 
ment  of  decayed  houses,  can  in  no  way  represet 
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tlay  in  repairs.  In  round  numbers,  600,000 
IS  are  employed  in  building.  Mosb  of  these 
dlled  workmen.  Considering  the  ruling 
■if  wages  of  carpenters,  masons,  smiths, 
rs,  and  other  trades,  it  seems  to  us  evident 
ho  average  of  50i.  per  annum,  for  each 
engaged  in  building,  must  be  considerably 
bhemark.  But  an  expenditure  of  22, .’^00,0001. 
mum  will  nob  yield  more  than  37J.  lOs. 
tad  per  annum  for  our  600,000  workmen, 
lid  seem  from  these  facts  that  more  than 
lie  work  done  by  the  building  trade  must 
he  nature  of  repairs  and  renewals,  that  in 
y increase  the  actual  amount  of  house 
cnodation  in  the  country, 
srting  to  the  present  rate  of  expenditure, 
per  head  for  the  bousing  of  tho  annual 
le  of  our  population,  it  is  evident  that  the 
if  each  healthy  child  that  is  in  excess  of 
ith  rate  makes  at  least  a year’s  work  for 
3d  workman.  Thus  tho  prosperity  of  the 
ig  trade  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
of  the  people.  Annual  inoroase  of  po- 
in  depends  on  two  elements,  namely, 
y and  viability.  Neither  of  these,  taken 
directly  affects  the  builder.  But  taken  to- 
they  form  the  very  regulating  power 
letermines  tho  activity  of  the  building 
It  is  not  the  birth  of  a child  that  makes 
use  too  small,  if  that  birth  only  replace  a 
fant  or  an  aged  adult.  But  when  the 
■n  not  only  come  in  troops,  but  make  good 
.bode  amongst  us,  we  have  to  lengthen 
irds  of  our  tents.  Hero  lies  tho  direct 
ary  interest  of  the  builder  iu  sanitary 
' and  pi’aotice. 

coking  forward  to  the  future  develop, 
if  the  resources  of  this  country,  and  more 
illy  to  that  of  its  architectural  splendour 
mfort,  an  element  of  disturbance  must  be 
in  mind,  for  which  duo  allowance  ought  to 
lo.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we 
making  any  attempt  at  what  may  be  pro- 
jalled  prediction.  Exactly  to  foretell  what 
t to  happen  is  neither  possible  nor  de- 
But  to  calculate  what  must  happen, 
nd  such  premises  being  assumed,  is  not 
Dssible,  but  wise.  For,  when  we  distinctly 
itand  the  tendency  of  any  action,  wo  have 
ounsclaato  whether  we  should  adopt  it  1 heed,  let  him  look  to  the  other  side  of  tho 


General  is  a largo  district,  and  a district  far 
healthier  than  those  more  densely  populated 
parts,  either  of  its  own  area,  or  of  other  large 
cities,  in  which  the  population  is  most  thickly 
crowded.  Thus,  when  wo  say  that  while,  out 
of  the  wholo  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
the  deaths  which  occur  under  five  years  of  age 
are  38'8  per  cent,  of  tho  total  deaths,  those 
which  occur  in  London  under^five  years  of  age 
are  45'4  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  we  are 
only  giving  a low  example  of  the  increase  of 
infant  mortality  due  to  town  rearing  and  town 
conditions. 

These  figures  give  ns,  then,  but  an  approxi. 
mative  view  of  the  actual  internal  movement  of 
our  population  as  to  increase.  Still,  though 
approximative  only,  and  that  in  a mode  which 
detracts  from,  rather  than  exaggerates,  the 
actual  facts,  it  is  highly  instructive.  Our  rural 
population,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  is  flowing 
from  the  country  to  the  oity  districts,  at  a rate  that 
makes  the  proportionate  increase  of  London,  in 
forty  years,  as  much  as  that  of  the  whole  country 
in  fifty.five  years.  The  fertility  of  this  popu- 
lation,  constantly  fed  by  new  blood,  is  about  five 
per  cent,  above  that  of  the  entire  kingdom,  or 
ten  per  cent,  above  that  of  Wales.  But  the 
mortality  of  the  children  so  bom  is  rather  more 
than  fourteen  per  cent,  above  that  which  prevails 
tbrongh  the  whole  country,  taking  the  deaths 
under  five  years  of  age.  Thus,  the  permanent, 
or  useful,  fertility  of  the  town  population,  taken 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
possible,  is  some  nine  per  cent,  less  than  is  the 
case  with  the  country  population  ; the  excess  of 
births,  which  is  due  to  the  age  of  the  immigrants, 
and,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  to  greater  abun. 
danoe  of  food  and  comfort,  being  so  far  over- 
balanced by  tho  worse  condition  of  infant 
hygeine. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  figures  like  these 
are  insignificant  5 or  that  the  subject  is  one  un- 
deserving  of  the  warmest  interest  of  the  states- 
man  any  less  than  of  the  sanitary  reformer.  We 
see,  in  this  country,  causes  at  work  which 
threaten  a serious  check  to  the  material  deve- 
lopment  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation. 
If  any  one  say  that  the  operation  of  those  causes 

too  trifling  in  amount  to  deserve  any  serious 


To  know  what,  if  nothing  arise  from 
auses  to  interfere,  v/ill  be  tho  result  of 
nduct,  is  the  very  grammar  of  sagacity, 
point  to  which  we  roferis  the  comparative 
y and  viability  of  different  regions  of  the 
y,  and,  notably,  the  difference,  in  this 
b,  between  great  towns  and  country  dis- 
Thns,  in  tho  ton  years  ending  in  1863, 
Brag3  amount  of  mortality  in  19S  districts 
b-districts,  comprising  the  chief  towns  of 
id,  was  24.-47  per  thousand  ; while  in  the 
ling  portions  of  England  and  Wales,  com- 
j small  towns  aud  country  parishes,  the 
:o  annual  mortality  for  the  same  period 
>■99  per  thousand,  being  in  the  favour  of 
iby  in  the  countiy  by  4'4S  per  thousand 
itmm. 

tables  of  births  are  not  divided,  in  the 
it  of  tho  Registrar-General,  in  such  a 
ler  as  to  admit  of  an  immediate  comparison 
the  tables  of  mortality.  But  we  can  obtain 
Ibroximation.  In  the  year  1869,  through- 
I'e  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  ten  children 

Siborn  to  every  259  of  the  population.  Iu 
I ten  children  wore  born  to  every  268  of  the 

iitants.  In  London  the  proportion  was  ten  to 
[Considering  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
llountry,  and  remembering  the  very  early 
lit  which  marriage  is  entered  upon  iu  the 
feiltural  districts,  we  think  there  is  reason 
kpclude  that  this  increased  fertility  in  the 
Upopulatioii  is  due  to  tho  fact  of  a constant 
In  of  immigration  of  young  persons  from 
fcountry,  iu  the  prime  of  youth.  The 
I'ation  of  London,  w’e  kuow,  doubles  in 
less  than  forty  years.  The  population  of 
1 .nd  takes  55  years  to  double.  This 
banco  in  the  rate  of  increase  is,  evidently, 
up  by  immigration  from  the  country  j 
•the  healthy  character  of  this  immigration 
Vl  seem  to  bo  indicated  by  the  increase, 
ster  oout.,  in  the  birth  rate. 
r now,  wo  compare  the  viability  of  the 
v.borii  child  with  that  of  the  counlry-bOrn 
wo  shall  find  a marked  difference, 
again,  however,  the  form  of  the  annual 
'3  is  not  such  as  to  lend  itself  to  a ready 
* tical  comparison.  Wo  know  how  high  is 
•ate  of  infant  mortality  in  some  towns, 
'*  iigh  we  have  not  the  fact  in  the  most  avail- 
^ form.  The  “London’'  of  the  Registrar. 


Channel.  There  we  see  the  same  causes,  stimu- 
lated, no  doubt,  by  certain  elements  of  French 
praotioe  that  are  as  yet  almost  absent  in  Eng- 
land, in  full  operation.  Every  one  is  aware  of 
the  immense  attraction  which  Paris  exercises 
over  France  ; and  of  the  stimulus  given  to  that 
attraction  by  the  magnificent  mode  in  which  the 
fair  city  has  been,  to  a great  extent,  rebuilt, 
during  the  delusive  glitter  ofthe  Second  Empire. 
The  result  is  expressed  in  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
total  number  of  1,851,792  inhabitants  of  Paris 
(exclusive  of  a garrison  of  some  33,000  troops), 
at  the  last  census,  about  ono-third  only  were 
born  in  the  city;  1,031,865  of  the  inhabitants 
being  immigrants  from  the  provinces,  and  177,000 
being  naturalised  foreigners.  The  period  of  time 
in  which  the  population  of  Paris  doubles  we  have 
not  seen  calculated.  But  we  have  the  grave  and 
menacing  statement,  made  iu  1867  by  Monsieur 
Raudot,*  that  (as  compared  with  fifty-five  years 
in  England,  and  with  fifty  years  iu  Russia),  it 
would  take  183  years,  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  for  the  population  of  France  to  double. 
This  period,  according  to  tho  last  census, 
is  extended  to  198  years.  Something  far 
more  formidable,  however,  is  detected  by 
a minute  examination  of  the  details  brought 
togetlier  by  M.  Raudot.  The  increase  of  popu. 
lation  for  some  time  has  been  growing  feebler 
and  feebler  in  that  country.  At  length  the 
balance  has  turned,  and,  in  this  respect,  France 
is  now  actually  in  decadence. 

So  remarkable  a contradiction  to  the  usual 
course  of  those  physiological  laws  which  have 
liitberfco  been  regarded  as  certain,  and  even  as 
extremely  embarrasing,  by  theoretical  writers  on 
Political  Economy,  is  a phenomenon  of  no  small 
magnitude.  State  it  bow  we  will,  it  is  full  of 
menace.  Of  menace,  we  do  not  say  to  Francealone, 
but  to  civilisation.  In  many  respects,  Franco  still 
justifies  her  boast  of  being  in  the  van  of  tho 
civilisation  of  the  world,  The  immense  impulse, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  that  she  gives  to 
this  country  is  matter  of  notoriety.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  example  of  France  produces  a power- 
ful  effect  on  England.  When  we  see,  then,  our 
nearest  neighbonr,  gifted  with  a soil  and  climate 
that  are  certainly  at  least  equal  to  those  of  our 
own  country,  and  with  a population  endeared  to 


• Recenaetnont  de  la  Population  de  la  France,  en 
1872,  par  M.  Raudot,  diSputS  aeL'Xonno. 


their  native  soil  by  ties  to  which  those  of  the 
English  peasant  are  as  threads,  steadily  depopu- 
lating her  rural  districts  by  the  dangerous  in- 
crease of  the  turbulent  centres  of  City  life  ; we 
have  before  us  an  acute  case  of  the  same  disease 
which  now  shows  premonitory  symptoms  in  this 
country. 

Wo  will  spare  our  readers  any  of  those  pre- 
liminary and  important  corrections  of  first  figures 
that  have  to  be  made  for  the  loss  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  on  the  ono  hand,  and  for  the  gain  of 
Savoy  on  tho  other  hand.  We  only  refer  to  this 
part  of  the  subject  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
it  has  boon  overlooked.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  proper  corrections  have  been  made.  We 
come  to  the  very  serious  statement  that  while, 
in  the  year  1867,  the  number  of  births  in  France 
exceeded  that  of  the  deaths  by  about20per  cent., 
in  1871  the  numberof  deaths  in  Franco  outnum- 
bered the  births  by  thirty-three  per  cent. ! We 
add  the  actual  figures. 

In  the  year  1867,  the  births  in  France  wore 
1,007,615;  the  deaths,  886,887;  the  consequent 
difference,  or  excess  of  births,  being  220,628. 
In  the  year  1871,  the  births  in  France  were 
821,121;  the  deaths,  1,271,010;  tho  difference, 
or  excess  of  deaths,  being  4-l'9,889. 

That  the  foreign  war  of  1870-1871,  and  the 
civil  war  of  1872,  have  each  had  a disastrona 
effect,  both  in  increasing  deaths,  and  in  diminish- 
ing births,  there  is  no  doubt.  Bub  that  will  by 
no  means  aoconnb  for  the  figures  in  question. 
M.  Raudot  gives  good  reasons  for  estimating  the 
deficit  of  men  caused  by  actual  loss  in  the  war 
at  100,000.  As  to  the  births,  it  is  not  until  1871 
that  a falling  off  could  have  occurred  from  tho 
war,  if  such  took  place  at  all.  But  the  number 
of  births  iu  1870  was  64,000  less  than  that  in 
1867.  Year  by  year  the  births  have  steadily 
fallen  off;  and  this  is  not  all.  Year  by  year  the 
deaths  have  increased,  and  that  increase  has 
been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  births.  In 
1867,  there  were  186,394  more  births  in  France 
than  there  were  in  1871.  In  1871,  there  were 
334,123  more  deaths  in  France  than  there  wore 
in  1867.  This  is  burning  tho  candle  at  both 
ends.  If  we  double  the  allowanoe  made  by  M. 
Raudot  for  war  casualties,  we  still  find  the 
decrease  of  population  to  be  as  much  from  more 
deaths  as  from  fewer  births.  What  is  the  cause 
of  a phenomenon  that  looks  so  inexplicable  ? 

We  can  point  out  oue  cause.  -The  influences 
which  are  now  so  apparently  at  work  in  deci- 
mating tho  population  of  France  are  not  of  yes- 
terday’s growth.  If  only  recently  brought  to 
light,  they  have  been  at  work  for  years, — a 
canker  at  tho  heart  of  the  national  life.  The 
increase  in  the  deaths  denotes  either  a de- 
creasing viability  iu  the  whole  nation,  or 
an  excess  of  elderly  persona, — due  to  a 
former  check  on  the  fountain  that  supplies 
the  young.  We  think  it  must  denote 
both.  A proportionate  increase  of  deaths, 
even  to  a large  amount,  might  be  due  to  the 
latter  cause,  bub  hardly  a, posittre  increase.  It 
is,  of  course,  out  of  our  reach  to  ascertain  how 
far  such  a decrease  of  fertility  may  bo  due  to 
moral,  and  how  far  to  physiological  causes;  but 
such  a division,  even  if  it  wei'e  made,  does  nob 
in  any  way  alter  the  facta.  In  France  there  are 
308  children  born  to  every  100  marriages ; in 
England,  392  ; in  Russia,  472.  Whether  people 
defer  marriage  from  pinideutial  motives,  or  what- 
ever other,  aud  truer,  reason  may  be  adduced, 
the  fact  remains  tho  same.  If,  instead  of  making 
our  comparison  by  the  number  of  marriages,  we 
make  it  as  a per  centage  of  the  population,  the 
resnlts  are  still  more  striking.  Iu  Pmssia  507 
children  ai’e  born  annually,  to  every  10,000  per- 
sons; in  England,  354;  iu  France,  only  266. 

It  is  very  easy  to  draw  up  a sensational  state- 
ment, and  to  say  that,  at  tho  present  rate  of 
decrease  in  population,  France  will,  in  so  many 
years,  be  entirely  depopulated.  Statements  of 
that  nature  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  bnt 
they  are  apart  from  the  province  of  serious 
literature.  The  facts  are  of  sufficient  gravity  to 
dispense  with  exaggeration.  What  we  actually 
see  before  our  eyes  is  true.  There  exists,  in 
France,  a disproportionate  or  diseased  tendency 
for  the  life-blood  of  the  provinces  to  collect  and 
stagnate  at  the  heart.  All  the  luxury  of  the 
capital,  stimulated  as  it  has  been  to  the  utmost, 
increases  this  morbid  action  in  the  national  life. 
And  tho  actual  symptoms  are, — decrease  in  tho 
productive  energy  of  the  people  ; enfeebled 
viability  ; and  gradual  decline  of  agriculture, 
from  the  iucreasing.  sparseness  of  the  country 
population. 

When  the  house  of  our  neighbour  is  on  fire 
it  is  time  to  look  to  our  own.  Some  of  the  mosb 
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threatening  symptoms  are,  indeed,  absent  in  onr 
own  case,  bat  yet  there  are  ample  causes  for 
anxiety.  Oar  increase  of  numbers,  although 
somewhat  slackened,  yet  maintains  a rate  that 
has  caused  anxiety,  from  its  magnitude,  to  a 
certain  school  of  writers. 

We  hare  thought  it  well  thus  to  show  how  the 
prosperity  of  one  great  interest,  snch  as  that  of 
the  building  trade,  is  intimately  bound  up  with, 
not  only  the  maintenance,  but  the  steady  increase, 
of  the  national  health.  What  is  thus  true  in  one 
case,  is,  to  some  extent,  true  in  all.  It  is  not  to 
the  Beldsh  principles  of  human  nature  that  we 
are  appealing.  We  only  take  one  illustration, 
which  is  capable  of  reduction  to  figures,  to 
exemplify  general  truth.  If  the  prosperity  of 
the  builder  depends,  not  only  on  the  main- 
tenance, but  on  the  increment,  of  national  for- 
tility  and  viability,  so  is  it  with  every  other 
callingi  If  the  effect  of  disease,  pestilence,  or 
any  other  check  to  a normal  and  healthy  increase 
of  the  people  be  to  slacken  theworkinthebuilder’a 
yard,  it  will  be  the  same  in  the  forge,  the  mine, 
the  factory,  the  cottage ; it  will  be  the  same 
wherever  man  is  at  work  for  his  fellows.  The 
tie  may  be  called  a selfish  one,  but  it  is  a tie 
bound  by  Nature  herself.  We  touch,  at  present, 
on  only  one  part  of  a great  subject, — that  which 
relates  to  the  prevention  of  preventible  disease, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  energy  of 
the  country  by  the  preservation  of  health  and  of 
viability.  But  there  is  another,  and  a no  less 
important  view  of  the  subject  at  which  wo  can 
only  glance.  It  is  to  the  eff'ect  that  the  prime 
instincts  of  human  nature  are  not  only  conserva- 
tive, but  thoroughly  true  in  their  tendencies.  If 
we  find  population  press  upon  resonrces,  the 
remedy  is,  not  to  diminish  the  first,  bub  to 
augment  the  second.  Every  child  born  to  the 
community  is  an  addition  to  its  productive  power. 
It  is  the  fault  not  of  the  child  but  of  the  com- 
munity, if  he  be  nob  trained  to  produce;  and 
thns  to  become,  in  more  ways  than  one,  an 
addition  to  the  material  power  of  the  country. 
We  have  read  of  a division  of  the  population 
into  producers  and  consumers.  A no  less  true, 
and,  from  one  point  of  view,  a more  instructive 
division,  would  be  into  producers  and  stimulators 
of  production.  In  the  latter  sense  every 
additional  unit  of  population  is  a source  of 
increment  in  the  national  wealth. 


“DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S.” 

Sir, — Mr.  William  II.  White,  in  his  defence  of 
Mr.  Bnrges’s  design  for  decorating  the  interior 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  speaks  of  the  interior  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  as  being  “vulgar.”  Now, 
vnlgariby  is  not  a question  of  architecture,  but  a 
question  of  fact;  a thing  which  is  vulgar  must 
be  repulsive  to  the  minds  of  all  educated  men  j 
and  the  more  refined  the  mind  the  more  repul- 
sive will  vulgarity  appear  to  it.  Now  I take  it, 
the  writer  of  “Cbilde  Harold”  was  possessed 
cf  a refined  mind  and  sufficient  education  to  be 
a good  judge  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  vulgarity  in  anything.  Well,  the  writer  of 
“ Childe  Harold”  uses  the  following  language 
with  regard  to  this  "vulgar"  church: — 

“ But  thou  of  temples  old  or  altars  new, 

Standest  alone  with  nolhing  like  to  thee — 

Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 

Since  Zion’s  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 

Of  earthly  structures  in  his  honour  piled. 

Of  a sublimer  aspect  ? Majesty, 

Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

Thou  movest — but  increasing  with  the  advance. 

Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rise. 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance  ; 

Vastness  whien  grows— but  grows  to  harmonise— 

All  musical  in  its  immensities. 

Rich  marble — richer  painting — shrines  where  flame 
The  lamps  of  gold — and  haughty  dome,  which  vies 
In  air  with  earth’s  chief  structures,  though  their  frame 
Sits  on  the  firm-set  earth— and  this  the  clouds  must 
claim.”* 

Surely  a building  which  has  called  forth  such 
sentiments  and  such  expressions  as  these  cannot 
be  so  very  "vulgar"  after  all.  And  there  is 
another  view  of  the  matter  which  is  worth 
considering,  and  that  is,  whether  the  vulgarity 
does  not  exist  in  the  excessive  narrow-minded- 
ness  of  the  school  of  architects  to  which  Mr. 
White  belongs  And  all  persons  who  appre- 
ciate the  true  glories  of  Italian  architecture,  and 
honour  the  memory  of  the  great  Sir  Christopher, 
must  hope  that  his  greatest  work  will  be  de- 
livered out  of  the  bands  of  a member  of  such  a 
school.  H.  W.  B. 

* “Childo  Harold's  Pilgrimage,”  canto  iv.,  stanzas 
chv,  auddvi, 


Sir, — In  your  last  number  there  is  a letter  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  White’s  on  the  “Bedizenment  of  St. 
Paul’s,”  an  unhappy  terra  applied  to  the  jnstifi- 
cation  of  the  models  now  on  view  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  considers  mine  an  unfortunate 
suggestion  of  a competition  for  other  modes  of 
decoration,  “ a competition,”  he  says,  “ which, 
begun  in  flagrant  injustice,  would  probably 
terminate  only  a little  less  unjustly  than  many 
of  the  equally  important  ones,  which  have  been 
held  during  the  last  thirty  years.” 

It  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  this 
is  a very  legitimate  occasion  for  competition,  hy 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a more  satisfactory  solu. 
tion  of  the  difficult  problem  of  the  decoration,  I 
would  not  say  bedizenment,  of  our  metropolitan 
cathedral  may  be  realised.  The  general  voice 
condemns  the  models  as  false  in  sentiment  and 
utterly  opposed  to  correct  taste  in  execution. 
There  is  an  evident  failure.  The  author  will 
receive  his  remuneration  : but  is  he  entitled  to 
expect  a fresh  commission  ? Aud  are  the  com- 
mittee to  incur  a like  expense  with  the  probability 
of  a second  failure  after  the  first,  when  the 
artist  was  left  unfettered  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment,  his  imagination,  and  his  taste  ? Should 
his  abilities  prove  so  transcendent,  as  possibly 
they  may  in  this  tournament  with  his  rivals,  he 
will  be  fully  entitled  to  all  the  honours  of  his 
success,  and  he  will  not  have  to  complain  that 
his  utmost  energies  have  been  called  forth  by 
the  occasion. 

The  experiment  of  the  decoration  of  a 
Protestant  cathedral  of  this  importance  is  a 
novel  one.  The  type  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
must  not  be  adopted.  There  must  be  a sober 
majestic  treatment, — not  sparing  as  to  the  costli- 
ness of  the  materials  to  be  employed,  but  with 
discretion  in  their  use.  We  need  not,  we  cannot, 
follow  any  existing  like  example.  But  the 
eminent  success  of  the  late  Baron  Triqueti  in 
the  sepulchral  chapel  attached  to  St.  George’s, 
Windsor,  shows  that  the  imagination  of  the 
artist  has  still  open  to  him  new  fields  of  inven- 
tion not  hitherto  entered  upon. 

The  fabric  of  St.  Paul’s,  as  left  by  Sir 
Christopher,  offers  the  best  key-note  for  the 
decoration.  In  all  its  details  it  is  marvellously 
pure,  considering  the  period  in  which  he  lived  : 
for  ho  reverted  to  the  school  of  Vignola  and 
Palladio  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  instead  of  adopting  the  perversions  of 
the  French  and  Italian  schools  of  his  own  period, 
represented  by  Blondel  and  Bernini  j men  of 
genius,  but  instances  of  artificial  aberration  in 
the  former,  and  of  extravagant  puerility  in  the 
latter.  These  weaknesses  our  great  architect 
avoided,  and  gave  us  the  building  of  which  wo 
are  justly  proud,  and  which  we  must  not  spoil. 

The“  Parentalia”  published  by  the  grandson, 
and  so  many  years  after  the  decease,  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher, is  a mere  collection  from  recoiZection  of  his 
opinions;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  we  do 
not  find  the  words  “high  altar”  or  “baldaohino” 
used  by  the  grandfather.  But  here  and  there  in 
his  reports  and  notes  of  his  journey  to  Paris 
peep  out  evidences  of  his  real  individual  simple 
taste.  “ The  Palace,  or,  if  yon  please,  the 
Cabinet  of  Versailles,  called  me  twice  to  view  it; 
the  mixture  of  brick,  stone,  blue  tile,  and  gold 
makes  it  look  a rich  livery.  Not  an  inch  within 
but  is  crowded  with  little  curiosities  of  orna- 
ment. The  women,  as  they  make  here  the 
language  and  fashions,  and  meddle  with  politics 
and  philosophy,  &o.,  so  they  sway  in  architecture. 
Works  of  filagrand  and  little  knacks  are  in  great 
vogue  ; but  building  certainly  ongbt  to  have  the 
attribute  of  eternal,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
thing  uDcapable  of  new  fashions.” 

Let  ua  hope  that  the  dean  and  chapter  will 
not  enact  the  parts  of  the  French  ladies  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  call  to  mind  these  preg. 
nant  words  of  the  fourteenth  homily  of  our 
Church  ; — “The  outrageous  decking  of  temples 
and  churches  with  gold,  silver,  pearl,  and  pre- 
cious stones  shall  be  confuted  ; fancying  antirily 
that  all  people  should  be  more  moved  to  due 
reverence  of  the  house  of  God,  if  all  corners 
thereof  were  glorious  and  glistering  with  gold 
and  precious  stones  !”  T.  L.  Donaldson. 


Value  of  City  Property.— An  instance  of  the 
great  value  of  City  leaseholds  occurred  on  Friday, 
last  week,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  when  Messrs. 
Frank  Lewis  & Kemp  sold  for  no  less  a sum  than 
27,500Z.  the  lease  of  the  premises  No.  31,  Thread- 
needle-street,  granted  by  the  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Company  in  1855,  for  80  years,  at  3i5Z.  a-year. 
The  property  is  now  sublet  as  offices. 


NEW  CHURCH  AT  KENNINGTON-i 

A LARGE  and  costly  new  church,  dedioatei 
St.  Agnes,  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Keuninfl 
immediately  to  the  north-east  of  Kennim 
Park,  on  a portion  of  the  site  formerly  occt 
as  a vitriol  works,  and  the  foundation-stone 
laid  last  week  by  the  Hon.  C.  Wood.  The  ch’‘ 
which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Gilber' 
Scott,  will  be  in  the  Decorated  style,  and 
materials  externally  will  be  red  Luton  b 
with  Doulting  stone  dressings.  The  bnil; 
will  bo  of  unusual  length,  being  1-15  ft.  lonf 
65  ft.  wide.  It  will  present  three  promi) 
elevations  : one  to  the  south,  and  two  othei 
the  east  and  west  respectively.  The  south  e i 
tion  will  contain  five  four-light  traceried  wine, 
with  a lofty  traceried  window  at  the  trail' 
aud  six  square  clearstory  windows  aboveJ 
the  west  elevation,  where  will  be  the  prin. 
entrance,  there  will  be  a tower  and  spire,  ISi 
in  height;  whilst  the  east  elevation  will  coi, 
a lofty  traceried  window,  40  ft.  in  heighti 
18  ft.  in  width,  surmounted  by  a gable  ;ii 
extreme  height  of  this  portion  of  the  buii| 
being  73  ft.  The  height  of  the  nave  to  thej 
of  a high-pitched  roof  will  be  70  ft.,  and  the  &' 
will  be  32  ft.  high.  Internally  the  church  w i 
138  ft.  long  and  62  ft.  wide,  the  nave  and  si 
being  66  ft.  long;  whilst  the  remaining  po]j 
is  taken  up  by  the  chancel  and  altar,  whiobj 
be  approached  from  the  entrance-screen  byil 
steps,  the  floor-level  of  the  altar  being  ij 
higher  than  the  body  of  the  church.  The  i' 
will  be  divided  from  the  aisles  by  columns, 
arches  of  Doulting  stone,  and  the  internal  r 
w'ill  be  faced  with  grey  Lnton  brick,  with' 
brick  quoins,  the  lower  portion  being  pan  ' 
round  with  wood  to  the  height  of  8 ft.  Ini] 
of  the  ordinary  open  roof,  that  in  the  aisles; 
be  groined ; whilst  the  nave  and  chancel; 
will  be  continuously  barrelled.  The  int 
will  contain  one  or  two  special  feat 
One  of  these  is  a rood-loft,  or  gallery,  v 
crosses  the  church  over  the  chancel  'v. 
This  rood-loft  will  be  flanked  with  fig 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,*  and  on  i, 
side  the  organ  will  be  placed,  in  two  d 
sions.  As  the  musical  services  in  the  churdJ 
intended  to  be  of  a ritualistic  character, •! 
rood-loft  will  contain  an  orchestral  banc 
festival  occasions.  At  the  west  end  there  is 
to  be  a gallery  of  peculiar  construction,]! 
designed  for  the  processional  services  of 
church.  It  will  be  approached  at  either  eu* 
a flight  of  broad  stone  steps,  leading  intc. 
church,  and  will  be  used  only  for  the  procesr 
which  will  ascend  into  the  galleiy,  and  • 
down  again  into  the  church  at  the  other 
thus  avoiding  the  crowd  of  those  who  usi 
assemble  at  the  west  doors.  The  estimated: 
of  the  church  is  11,0001.  Messrs.  Dove,  Broa.c 
the  contractors. 


INTENDED  COMPLETION  OP  THE  SOP 
KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

A FEW  years  ago,  designs  were  arranged 
the  completion  of  the  Museum  buildings 
South  Kensington,  but  it  was  considered  by' 
last  Government,  when  they  came  into  poi] 
that  less  money  would  do  all  that  was  necessc 
and  designs  were  prepared  for  a less  co 
building.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  towt 
carrying  them  out.  Last  week  a meeting ' 
held,  at  which  were  present  the  Duke  of  R 
moud  (president  of  the  Council),  Lord  Sanc: 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  First  G( 
missioner  of  her  Majesty’s  'Works,  Mr.  W. 
Smith  of  the  Treasury,  Capt.  Galbon,  Sir! 
Sandford,  Gen.  Soott,  and  all  the  officials,  w, 
the  idea  of  a cheaper  building  was  gi 
np,  and  Gen.  Scott  was  directed  to  prepar; 
model  of  a design  for  completing  the  struct 
in  a manner  befitting  its  purpose  and  content' 


Lead-poisoning. — The  Lancet  has  called  I 
tention  to  the  large  number  of  cases  of  le: 
poisoning  now  under  treatment  in  the  East-e 
of  London  from  the  numereaa  white-lead  f' 
tories  in  that  district.  In  an-  article  “On  I 
inflaence  of  certain  chemical  manufactures  i 
health”  the  question  of  lead-impregnation 
fully  discussed.  It  appears  the  precautiona: 
measures,  if  vigorously  enforced,  would  be  an; 
cient  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  lead  into  t 
system;  but,  unhappily,  these  measures  are  d 
enforced,  and,  consequently,  the  wretched' opei' 
tives  speedily  fall  victims  to  the  poison,  s 

* Mr.  G.  G,  Soott  is  playing  with  fire. 
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I'  THE  FKENOH  PICTURE  GALLERY. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Want  of  space  has  prevented  ns  from  noticing 
itherto  any  pictures  in  the  French  Gallery, 
Which  was  not  opened  when  our  former  notes 
rere  made ; and  the  collection  as  a whole  is 
Miry  inferior  to  those  of  preceding  years.  But 
bword  is  due  to  the  collection  of  fine  portraits 
m Mdlle.  Nelie  Jacquemart,  which  form  the 
ost  important  contribution  to  the  gallery,  and 
nstrate  very  well  the  talents  of  an  artist  who 
not  at  present  much  known  among  us.  There 
0 nine  of  these  portraits  exhibited,  all 
.aracterised  by  great  simplicity  and  breadth 
style,  and  a power  of  realising  character  and 
pression  in  countenance  and  attitude,  without 
tort  or  pretentiousness.  That  of  Marshal 
inroberb  (1T4),  leaning  on  one  arm,  and  look- 
j upward  as  if  about  to  reply  to  some  one 

10  has  just  addressed  him,  is  a fortunate 
ample  of  easy  and  natural  pose  in  por. 
liture ; but  the  favourite  with  most  spectators 

11  probably  be  the  half-length  portrait  of  the 
mtesse  Plater-Zeberg  (150),  exhibiting  a 
anteuance  full  of  interest  and  intellect,  and  in 
lioh  the  artist  has  caught  evidently  the  typical 
iressiun  of  the  face  in  its  best  moments — the 
>at  art  of  portrait-paintmg.  The  full  length 
“ La  Baronne  Gaston  de  Montesquieu  ” (1-16) 
very  dignified  in  pose  and  in  the  fall  of 
5 full  and  heavy  dress,  though  the  flesh  tints 
■e  strike  ns  as  wanting  in  clearness  and  tran- 
irency.  A very  characteristic  portrait  is  the 
If-length  (1-17)  of  a lady  in  the  act  of  walking 
it  the  Bjiectator,  and  with  a countenance  and 
so  redolent  of  Parisian  “good  society,”  that 
might  almost  expect  to  hear  her  announced 
" Mdme.  Octave  de  Camps,”  or  some  other 
lof  the  dignified  women  of  the  world  who  figure 
the  pages  of  Balzac.  Mdlle.  Jacquemart’s 
ntingsare  portraits  pure  and  simple,  with  no 
lesaories  for  the  most  part,  but  some  indication 
jackgroimcl  in  a single  tone  : the  bust  portrait 
an  old  gray-haired  lady  (1-19)  is  happily 
eved  against  a warm  red  ground  ; and  in  the 
ing  figure  of  the  “ Comtesse  de  la  Poeze  ” 
5),  one  of  the  most  characteristic  portraits  of 

group,  a very  successful  and  pleasant  har- 
ny  of  colour  is  achieved  by  means  of  the  dark 
•pie  tippet,  light  dress  of  a kindred  tint,  and 
orange. toned  sofa  cushion  ; all  the  tones 
iparatively  low,  but  clear. 

Imong  other  things  in  the  gallery  may  be 
iced  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  Daubigny, 
ever  do  Lane  ” (80),  in  which  the  moon 
lly  seems  to  radiate  a mild  light;  and  a 
ily-composed  landscape,  by  M.  Karl  Pierre 
ibigny,  “ LesCreuniers  allennequeville”  (SI), 
ves  that  the  elder  artist  of  the  name  has  a 
Pthy  successor  in  his  sou.  “ Un  Cauchemar” 

, by  Antigna,  is  a very  good  specimen  of  the 
loss  of  nude  studies  in . which  the  artists  of 
flince  are  considered  bv  some  to  excel  rather 
at  much.  In  this  case  there  is  a real  motive 
interest  in  the  delineation  of  unconscious 
lily  action  under  mental  pressure.  In  this 
pect  the  work  is  a great  contrast  to  the  mere 
gar  display  of  Serres’s  “ Le  Sieste,”  on  the 
losite  wall.  Collette’s”  Paysaune  de  Cernay- 
ai^ilie  ” (68)  is  a study  of  an  old  countenance, 
i^iioted  with  much  feeling  and  pathos.  A river 
jAdscapo  by  the  late  Paul  Huet,  “ Le  Laita  ” 
i -i),  is  full  of  a rich  aud  quiet  poetry;  and 
4|3restpf  a high  kind  attaches  to  Levy’s  " La 
**  ,tre”  (185),  where  the  beautiful  receiver  of 
Isi  epistle  has  thrown  herself  on  her  knees  before 
aJi"  ottoman,  foi'getful  of  everything  bat  the 
.tjdently  very  interesting  contents  of  her  letter, 
f.s  picture,  a large  one,  displays  that  highly. 
44t>orated  luxuiy  of  furniture  and  accessories 
li  which  artists  of  the  school  of  Goupil  have 
J^)itnated  us;  but  it  has  the  “one  touch  of 
*' are”  which  puts  palace  and  cottage  on  the 
’•line  level,  and  makes  the  human  interest  pre- 
mninant  over  the  mere  accompaniments  of  the 
ne. 

'H  The  special  catalogue  of  the  French  works 
^■•<iibited,  published  by  the  “ Commissariat 
’.ncral,”  is  admirably  got  up,  both  as  to  form 
; . J matter. 


Etemoval  of  the  Monument. — It  is  pro- 

led,  according  to  the  City  Press,  by  a com- 
'tee  of  the  Corporation,  to  take  down*  and 
uild  the  Monument,  as  the  cheapest  way  of 
I'oting  an  improvement  in  connexion  with  the 
posed  new  street  in  that  part  of  the  City, 
^st  our  usually  well-informed  contemporary 
been  misinformed. 


ERECTION  OF  NEW  SLAUGHTER-HOUSES 
AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE 
MARKET. 

The  Cattle  Markets  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London  have  brought 
forward  an  important  proposal  to  construct 
twenty  additional  slaughter-houses  in  Copen- 
hagen Fields,  upon  ground  on  the  east  aide  of 
the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  contiguous  to 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  the  estimated  cost- 
being  26,000J.  A report  upon  the  subject  was 
laid  before  the  Corporation,  at  their  meeting 
last  week,  aud  Mr.  Fricker,  in  moving  its  adop- 
tion, said  that,  under  certain  sanitary  regula- 
tions, slaughter-houses  might  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  suburban  districts,  but  he  believed 
that  the  authorities  would,  as  long  as  they  could, 
insist  upon  their  being  closed  in  the  crowded 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  where  there  were 
1,500  private  slaughter-houses.  He  said  that  iu 
crowded  districts  private  slaughter-houses  were 
a nuisance,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  statement 
he  instanced  the  report  by  Mr.  Liddle  and  Dr. 
Tidy  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  on  the 
state  of  the  slaughter-houses  in  the  City.  This 
report  showed  that  there  were  twenty-eight 
licensed  slaughter-houses  within  the  City,  the 
sites  on  which  they  were  built,  and  their  sur- 
roundings in  the  majority  of  cases  being  ex- 
ceedingly objectionable.  The  entrances  in  the 
majority  of  cases  were  narrow,  and  the  ventila- 
tion and  lighting  were  both  deficient.  The 
report  of  the  Cattle  Markets  Committee,  in 
strongly  recommending  the  desirability  of 
erecting  the  slaughter-houses  as  proposed, 
stated  that  in  respect  of  the  present  slaughter, 
houses  in  the  City,  the  nuisance  in  Aldgate 
High-street,  to  foot-passengers,  was  very  great, 
owing  to  the  offensive  smell,  the  dirty  condition 
of  the  pavement,  the  drippings  from  the  entrails, 
the  carrying  of  the  carcasses,  and  the  wheeling 
of  harrows  filled  with  dung  and  other  offensive 
matters  along  the  pavement.  This  would  all  be 
avoided  in  the  proposed  slaughter-houses,  the 
arrangement  being  that  each  slaughter-house 
should  be  a detached  building,  having  an  open 
space  of  several  feet  in  width  between  it  and 
any  dwelling-house ; and  it  would  not  be  so 
situated  in  a public  tlioroughfare  as  to  enable 
passers-by  to  see  what  was  going  on  inside.  The 
walls  would  be  constnicted  of  a non-porous 
material,  and  of  such  a nature  as  to  allow  of 
their  being  scraped,  and  then  thoroughly  washed 
with  soap  and  water.  The  drainage  would  be 
complete  in  every  respect,  the  drains  being  well 
trapped,  and  the  iron  gratings  over  the  traps 
being  firmly  fixed,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being 
removed,  whereby  the  washing  of  all  debris  and 
garbage  into  the  dr.iins,  which  would  be  liable 
to  choke  them,  would  be  prevented.  A covered 
receptacle  to  contain  the  garbage  and  all  refuse 
would  also  be  provided,  to  be  emptied  daily, 
before  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  floor- 
ings  would  be  of  asphalte.  Mr.  Fricker  added 
that  the  extent  of  land  which  the  committee 
proposed  to  appropriate  for  the  slaughter-houses 
was  nine  acres  and  a half,  and  that  fifteen 
persons,  all  of  the  highest  respectability,  were 
prepai-ed  to  carry  on  business  in  them.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  rents  should  vary  with  the  size, 
from  1301.  to  30J.  a year.  The  discussion  on  the 
subject  was  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE  NINETY  YEARS 
AGO. 

Pendent  to  what  was  said  in  these  pages  lately, 
the  annexed  extract,  from  Walpole’s  “ New 
and  Complete  British  Traveller,”  may  not  be 
out  of  place : — “ Leicester  Fields  is  a very 
spacious  place,  containing  an  area  of  between 
two  and  three  acres.  It  takes  its  name  from 
Leicester  House,  a large  building  on  the  north 
side,  which  was  originally  the  mansion  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  afterwards  the  residence 
of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  his 
present  Majesty  [George  III.].  It  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  as  a repository  of  the 
numerous  curiosities  collected  by  that  gentle- 
man.  Adjoining  to  this  is  another  large  build- 
called  Saville  House,  which  was  formerly 
the  winter  residence  of  his  present  Majesty, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  but  since  of  Sir  George 
Saville.  The  inner  part  of  the  square  is  inclosed 
with  iron  rails,  and  adorned  with  grass-plots  and 
gravel-walks.  In  the  centre  is  a gilt  equestrian 
statue  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  II.  The 
buildings  that  surround  the  square  are  in  general 
very  uniform,  spacious,  and  handsome,,  and  are 


chiefly  inhabited  by  persons  of  distinction.” 
The  volume  from  which  the  above  extract  is 
taken  is  a large-sized  gazetteer  of  520  pages, 
profusely  illustrated  with  views  of  public  build- 
ings, landscapes,  lordly  mansions,  and  county 
maps  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  bears 
the  imprint  of  “ Alex  Hogg,  at  the  King’s  Arms, 
No.  16,  Paternoster-row,  1784.”  Does  any 
octogenarian  citizen  remember  gold-leaf,  or  the 
vestige  of  it,  on  the  statue  in  Leicester-square, 
and  how  long  is  it  since  the  very  uniform  houses 
spoken  of  ceased  to  exist  ? However,  as  the 
old  adage  has  it,  “All  is  not  lost  that’s  in 
danger.”  To  which  the  public  may  reply, — 
“ Granted.” 


TEE  ST.  GEORGE’S  VESTRY  HALL. 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the 
St.  George’s  Vestry,  at  their  last  meeting, 
submitted  a proposal  for  the  alteration  of  the 
vestry. hail,  and  the  removal  of  the  gallery, 
with  a view  to  improve  the  sounding  proper- 
ties,  and  the  general  convenience ; and  also  to 
provide  a new  committee-room  which  should 
be  free  from  the  noise  and  traffic  passing  along 
the  road.  The  estimated  cost  is  4501.  Objection 
was  taken  by  several  members  of  the  vestry  to 
that  part  of  the  proposal  which  involves  the  re- 
moval of  the  gallery,  one  gentleman  observing 
that  if  the  gallery  was  removed  and  the  space 
thrown  into  tlie  hall  it  would  be  nothing  better 
than  a large  tank.  He  added  that  in  the  event 
of  the  gallei-y  being  taken  away  there  would  not 
be  any  accommodation  for  the  public,  a state  of 
things  which  was  very  undesirable.  That  por- 
tion of  the  proposed  alterations  referring  to  the 
removal  of  the  gallery  was  referred  back  to  the 
committee  for  further  consideration. 


RE-OPENING  OF  ST.  BENEDICT’S 
CHURCH,  CAMBRIDGE. 

At  the  completion  of  what  may  be  termed  its 
third  stage  of  restoration,  the  ancient  Church  of 
St.  Benedict  in  Bene’t-street,  Cambridge,  has 
been  re-opened  for  divine  service.  The  tower  of 
this  old  church  is  a very  ancient  structure,  and 
corresponds  in  some  respects  with  the  four 
celebrated  Northamptonshire  churches.  The 
bells  in  this  tower  for  many  years  have  not  been 
rung ; but  they  were  set  swinging  last  week. 
With  regard  to  the  details  of  the  present  stage 
of  restoration,  the  south  aisle  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  covered  with  a roof  the  interior  of  which 
consists  of  Memel  timber  (Hat  curve)  with 
tracery,  spiral-panels,  haramer-beams  trussed  by 
carved  corbels  representing  angels  and  foliao-e. 
The  new  chancel  had  a Gothic  roof  of  the  same 
timber,  carved  ribs  with  intermediate  mouldin<'s 
dividing  the  roof  into  panels,  and  hammei’- 
beams  with  carved  corbels.  There  is  a new 
(Gothic)  chancel  arch,  which  does  not  finish  on 
the  foundation,  but  is  trussed  off  with  circular 
corbels;  it  is  of  moulded  stone,  and  gives  effect 
to  the  chancel.  The  outline  stone-work  of  the 
two  early  English  lancet  windows  has  been 
preserved  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel, 
together  with  the  0-G  sedilia-arcb,  piscina,  and 
doorway  which  probably  led  to  the  rood-lofc ; 
the  doorway  leading  on  to  the  rood-loft  itself  has 
been  preserved  in  the  sonth-east  wall  of  the 
nave.  The  new  communion-table  of  wainscot 
on  oak  plinth  has  turned  legs  and  mullions,  and 
carved  rails,  with  representations  of  wheat  and 
the  vine— emblematic  of  the  sacrament.  Above 
the  super-altar  a space  has  been  left  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  place  panels  in  coloured  mosaic. 
The  new  flooring  consists,  in  the  chancel,  of 
ornamental  encaustic  tiles  of  the  fleur-de-lis  pat- 
tern,  whilst  that  in  the  nave  and  aisles  is  of 
plain  black  and  red  encaustic  tiles.  The  new 
wainscot  pews  in  the  nave  aud  south  aisle  have 
tracery-panels  with  moulded  tops,  the  moulding 
of  the  rail  corresponding  with  that  on  the  end  • 
and  the  seats  iu  the  north  aisle  will  eventually 
be  superseded  by  similar  benches.  The  church 
is  to  be  lighted  by  a corona  in  the  centre  of  the 
nave  and  ornamental  jets  proceeding  from  the 
aisle  walls.  The  churchyard  has  been  lowered. 
The  cost  of  the  present  restoration  is  about 
1,5007.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.W.  Blomfield ; 
and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers  of 
Islington,  who  have  been  represented  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Westcott. 


Tonbridge.— The  plans  for  the  new  Town- 
hall  at  Tonbridge  have  been  approved  by  the 
Local  Board,  and  the  building  will  be  at  once 
commenced. 
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WOEKS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  New  Harbour  Works  at  Anstruther. — These 
works  aro  now  approaching  completion.  They 
were  commenced  so  far  back  as  1866,  and  have 
already  cost  upwards  of  60,0001.  Last  week  the 
western  breakwater,  which  is  built  wholly  of 
concrete,  was  finished  j and  the  outer  section  of 
the  east  pier,  which  was  overthrown  during  a 
storm  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  is  being  re- 
built of  concrete  and  without  the  parapet-wall. 

Sole  of  a Portion  of  the  Island  of  Han-is. — It  is 
stated  that  Lord  Clifford  has  purchased  from 
the  Earl  of  Dunmore  the  southern  part  of  Harris, 
in  the  Long  Island.  The  price  paid  for  this,  the 
last  portion  of  Harris  in  possession  of  the  Earl, 
is  said  to  be  at  least  120,000J.  Mr.  Scott,  a 
London  banker,  bought  the  north  part  of  Harris 
some  three  years  ago  for  150,0001.  The  rental 
of  the  whole  of  the  island  is  about  5,000?. 

Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art. — 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  complete  the 
arrangements  in  that  portion  of  the  museum 
which  is  at  present  closed  to  the  public.  Among 
other  novelties  a somewhat  remarkable  work  of 
art  has  just  been  introduced.  It  is  a reredos  of 
terra-cotta,  in  three  panels,  each  o ft.  long  by 
2 ft.  6 in.  broad.  They  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Tinworth,  whose  successful  efforts  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Old  English  and  German  styles  of  pottery 
have  done  so  much  to  enhance  the  reputation  of 
art-pottery  produced  by  Messrs.  Doultou,  of 
Lambeth.  Only  two  copies  of  this  reredos 
have  been  made,  the  companion  to  that  at 
Edinburgh  being  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London.  The  left-hand  panel 
represents  the  Betrayal,  the  centre  the  Taking 
Down  from  the  Cross,  and  the  one  on  the  right 
the  scenes  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  They  are 
spirited  and  effective  works. 

The  Scarcity  of  Water  in  Scotland.- — Com- 
plaints  as  to  present  or  prospective  scarcity  of 
water  are  general  in  various  districts  of  Scotland. 
In  Glasgow,  which  derives  a plentiful  general 
supply  from  Loch  Katrine,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  side  of  the  river  nevertheless  consider 
themselves  aggrieved.  Last  week  two  influential 
deputations,  representieg  owners  of  property 
and  the  various  Fire  Insurance  Companies  doing 
business  in  the  city,  w'aited  on  the  Water  Com- 
panies to  complain  of  the  inferior  quality  and 
limited  quantity  of  the  water  supplied  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Clyde.  The  deputations 
presented  a very  strong  case,  calling  special 
attention  to  the  great  destruction  of  property 
which  had  recently  been  sustained  in  the  district 
on  account  of  the  want  of  water  to  extinguish 
fires.  The  result  was  the  preparation  of  an 
elaborate  report  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Gale.  The 
following  reasons  among  others  are  advanced  to 
account  for  the  alleged  insufficiency  j viz., — 1st. 
Pipes  while  still  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  get 
corroded  inside,  and  thus  lessened  in  diameter. 
2nd.  Large  works  are  built  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  streets  with  only  dwelling-houses, 
where  fire  seldom  occurs,  get  suddenly  converted 
into  warehouses  or  factories,  where  fires  are 
frequent.  3rd.  The  great  size  of  the  warehouses 
and  factories  recently  erected  was  quite  unknown 
twenty  years  ago.  They  are,  moreover,  built  in 
many  cases  in  a confined  space  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  in  such  a way  that  a fire  is  more  con- 
fined, and  has  fewer  thick  walls  to  prevent  its 
spreading,  while  the  materials  stored  are  con- 
stantly increasing  in  quantity  and  value.  No 
less  than  fifteen  miles  of  old  pipes  have  been 
lifted  during  the  last  six  years  and  replaced  by 
larger  pipes;  this  being  at  the  rate  of  2^  miles 
a year.  At  Dundee  the  supply  has  been  out 
off  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  At  Paisley 
the  authorities  have  issued  precautions  against 
unnecessary  waste,  and  at  Greenock  a committee 
has  just  drawn  up  a report  on  the  best  moans  of 
checking  the  waste.  In  some  cases  where  fittings 
were  bad,  the  committee  found  that  as  much  as 
256  gallons  per  head  per  day  were  lost  by 
passing  through  taps  and  closets,  where,  if  the 
fittings  had  been  in  good  order,  the  quantity 
consumed  could  not  have  been  above  20  gallons 
per  head  per  day,  and  in  some  cases  much 
less.  At  Selkirk,  until  the  occurrence  of  a 
thunderstorm  last  week,  there  was  not  sufficient 
water-power  to  drive  the  wheel  in  connexion 
with  the  works  by  which  the  water  is  sent 
from  the  collecting-well  up  to  the  reservoir. 
When  the  new  water-works  now  in  progress  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  complete,  it  is 
hoped,  that,  even  with  continued  dry  weather, 
there  will  be  a more  plentiful  supply. 

Progress  of  the  Glasgow  Harbour  Works. — The 


splendid  series  of  works  being  carried  out  by  the 
Clyde  Trustees  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river 
Clyde,  at  Stobeross  and  Plantation,  are  making 
progress,  though  the  appearance  of  advancement 
on  the  north  bankbearsnocomparisonwith  the  air 
of  completeness  which  the  south  quay  is  gradually 
assuming.  The  continuation  of  the  fine  wharfage 
at  Plantation  is  being  energetically  carried  on, 
the  line  of  quay  having  been  formed  from 
Plantation  shed  several  himdred  yards  down  the 
harbour.  The  large  crane  fixed  on  the  wharf  at 
this  point  shows  satisfactory  signs  of  progress. 
Lower  down  the  river  the  graving  dock  is 
beginning  to  show  its  magnificent  proportions  to 
great  effect,  and  though  the  nature  of  the  works 
yet  to  be  completed  will  preclude  its  being 
entirely  finished  before  the  end  of  the  year,  still 
the  dock  presents  a very  forward  appearance. 


MONT  ST.  MICHEL. 

All  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  magnificent  monuments  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  bequeatRed  to  us  by  our  Medimval 
ancestors  must  have  read  with  real  pleasure  an 
announcement  which  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  not  long  ago  to  the  effect  that  the  French 
Government  had  declared  the  Abbey  of  Mont 
St.  Michel  to  be  “a  national  monument”  ; or  in 
other  words,  that  the  Government  had  under- 
taken  the  responsibility  of  its  preservation,  and 
as  far  as  necessary  of  its  restoration. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
exists  at  the  present  day  no  monastic  building 
of  large  scale  which  is  so  well  preserved  and  so 
curious  as  the  Abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel.  The 
great  singularity  of  its  position  upon  a lofty  rock 
rising  out  of  a shallow  bay,  which  is  only  covered 
by  water  during  a few  hours  of  the  day,  and  is 
at  other  times  a vast  stretching  plain  of  sand, 
and  the  remote  antiquity  of  its  foundation,  give 
this  abbey  an  extraordinary  amount  of  interest ; 
and  when  to  these  is  added  the  great  architec- 
tural value  of  the  buildings,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  act  of  the  French  Government  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  archmlogical  world. 

The  best  way  to  visit  Mont  St.  Michel  is  by 
taking  a coach  from  Dol,  from  which  place  to 
Pont  Orson  the  road  passes  through  a charming 
and  fertile  country.  The  first  view  of  the  abbey 
and  the  bay  is  gained  from  the  top  of  a lofty 
hill,  which  is  crossed  by  the  road  about  three 
miles  before  arriving  at  the  town  of  Pont  Orson. 
Beyond  the  last-named  place  the  road  becomes 
fiat  and  uninteresting. 

The  entrance,  or  rather  approach  to  the 
Mount,  is  formed  by  a kind  of  small  beach  only, 
extending  for  a few  yards  along  part  of  the  base 
of  the  rock.  Passing  through  a gate  of  fourteenth- 
century  work,  defended  by  two  cannons,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  English, 
one  is  admitted  into  the  singular  winding  street 
which  forms  the  towm  or  village,  and  in  order 
to  approach  the  abbey  can  either  follow  this 
winding  street  and  admire  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful  old  houses  on  either  side,  or,  by  as- 
cending the  ramparts  and  following  them  up  a 
number  of  flights  of  steps,  a more  extended  view 
of  the  little  town  can  be  gained.  About  half  way 
up  to  the  abbey  is  the  singular  little  parish 
church,  with  its  apse  built  over  the  footway  of 
the  road,  and  its  quaint  “ saddleback  ” tower. 

The  gateway  to  the  abbey  is  a castellated 
structure,  defended  by  two  round  towers,  and  is 
shown  in  our  engraving.  Passing  through  this, 
one  ascends  a lofty  flight  of  steps,  which  leads  to 
a second  gateway  and  the  porter’s  lodge;  upon 
ringing  a bell  here,  the  great  oak  door  is  opened, 
and  the  visitor  is  admitted  into  a vaulted  apart- 
ment, where  he  is  waited  upon  by  one  of  the 
lay  brothers  of  the  religious  order,  who  occupy 
the  monastery,  and  serve  the  abbey  church.  On 
a large  counter,  in  the  centre  of  this  apartment, 
are  arrayed  photographs  and  views  of  the  abbey, 
which  can  be  purchased  for  reasonable  prices  ; 
and,  as  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  building,  most  people  purchase  here 
some  view  or  souvenir  of  their  visit  to  the 
abbey.  A small  charge  is  made  for  showing  the 
abbey  to  strangers,  but  ample  time_is  given  for 
inspecting  all  its  curiosities. 

Until  about  twelve  years  ago  this  interesting 
and  beautiful  building  was  used  as  a convict 
prison,  and  its  noble  walls  were  cut  up  by  floors 
and  whitewashed,  and  the  church  was  disfigured 
by  brick  partitions.  Since  it  was  given  up  as  a 
prison,  it  has  been  let  upon  lease  to  a religions 
community,  who  have  slowly  but  judiciously 
carried  out  a partial  restoration  of  the  church 
and  several  of  the  halls;  much,  however,  still 
remains  to  be  done,  especially  the  restoration  of 
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the  dormitory,  which  was  terribly  disfigured  b: 
I>artition8,  floors,  plaster,  &c. ; the  cloister!, 
which  are  still  disfigured  by  a plaster  ceiling;  thi 
spire  of  the  church ; and  the  high  altar  fitting; 
and  stained  glass. 

To  describe  the  general  plan  and  arrangemsui 
of  this  building,  or  series  of  buildings,  would  be  iirj 
possible,  nor  could  it  even  be  explained  by  agroumj 
plan,  as  the  buildings  and  apartments  occur  ci 
so  many  different  levels  that  nothing  short  i| 
a model  would  enable  one  to  realise  the 
respective  positions.  It  may,  however,  li 
stated  ronghly  that  the  buildings  in  plan  for', 
the  letter  D,  inclosing  the  church  in  the  centri 
and  the  straight  side  of  the  letter  is  formed  by; 
building  called  “La  Merveille.”  This  build^i 
is  of  the  very  finest  thirteenth-century  arch 
tecture,  and  contains  five  superb  vaulted  hal: 
supported  by  rows  of  columns.  Over  a portiq 
of  this  building  are  the  cloisters,  whch  cot, 
municate  with  the  nave  of  the  church,  whioh:j 
will  thus  be  seen  is  on  a much  higher  level 
the  “ Merveille. 

The  church  consists  of  a fine  Eomanesg^ 
nave  and  transepts,  and,  perhaps,  the  mo 
magnificent  Flamboyant  choir  and  chev6t  ! 
existence.  The  choir  is  surrounded  by  aisles  ai. 
radiating  chapels,  and  supported  by  noble  flyn 
buttresses  adorned  with  a profusion  of  pinnach 
In  the  choir  the  piers  are  very  richly  luouldd 
and  are  without  capitals.  The  clearstory  is  ve 
lofty,  and  entirely  pierced  by  large  windows.  T : 
triforium  is  glazed,  but  what  especially  strik 
the  visitor  in  this  choir  is  the  great  beautyi 
the  vaulting,  especially  in  the  apse.  In  h 
chapels  surrounding  the  apse  are  some  interai 
ing  examples  of  late  carving,  especially  an  alh 
with  a reredos  filled  with  small  panels  repi 
senting  various  scenes  from  the  ‘‘  I’assioii 
carved  in  alabaster:  these  probably  date  frti 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  Lady  Chapel  is 
new  altar,  with  the  reredos  and  frontal  cov'er 
with  plates  of  silver  richly  chased  ai 
enamelled.  It  is  a good  example  of  model 
French  ecclesiastical  art,  carefully  and  delicahJ 
executed.  Over  the  high  altar  is  a large  statlt 
of  St.  Michael,  also  of  silver,  and,  like  the  all 
. in  the  lady-chapol,  executed  with  consideral 
care  and  skill.  At  present  the  church,  althon 
very  fine,  has  rather  a bare,  unfurnished  lo 
but  this  will  be  remedied  when  sufficient  fat, 
can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  In  the  ch-i 
are  some  ancient  stalls  of  a plain  but  gc. 
design.  Beneath  the  choir  is  a very  fine  cry: 
the  vaulting  ribs  and  archmoulds  of  which  < 
on  to  huge  cylindrical  columns  without  capita- 
This  crypt  is  used  as  an  oratory,  and  is  vp 
preserved  and  eared  for ; in  fact,  the  greab: 
praise  is  due  to  the  religious  order  who  hs 
carried  out  the  repairs,  and  taken  much  care, 
this  magnificent  ancient  abbey. 

Of  course,  only  a very  small  portion  of  ti 
abbey  is  inhabited,  and  we  cannot  help  think*; 
that  if  the  monks  would  arrange  some  of  t; 
many  unused  chambers  of  the  abbey  to  forn, 
kind  of  hotel,  as  is  done  at  the  Great  St.  Bemad 
they  would  confer  a great  boon  upon  the  pub.i 
and  find  their  funds  very  considerably  increas-i 
The  present  “hdtels”  on  the  island  are  ever 
thing  that  is  bad  ; so  much  so,  that  few  peop; 
will  venture  to  spend  a night  upon  the  islan. 
but  if  by  writing  beforehand  there  were  a pt 
sibility  of  obtaining  a room  and  a simple  a- 
wholesome  meal  in  the  abbey,  we  feel  sure  th 
many  people  would  take  advantage  q^  it, 
would  be  quite  -willing  to  pay  something  exi  j 
for  such  accommodation.  This  is  done  i j 
several  of  the  religious  houses  on  the  Contine.  il 
and  was  a common  practice  during  the  Midi. 
Ages,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  adopt  \ 
at  Mont  St.  Michel. 


BUILDING  SITE  IN  THE  NORTH,  t 

An  estate  over  one  mile  in  length,  and  of  p;ii 
portionate  depth,  extending  from  near  t i 
principal  railway  station  at  Darlington,  hi  fi'  , 
county  of  Durham,  to  the  loading  thoroughfsiji 
of  Bondgate,  intersecting  a large  part  of  t , 
town,  has  just  been  purchased  of  Mr.  Spark,  i ; 
a Company,  for  70,000?.,  and  is  to  be  devoted  . 
building  purposes,  where  a want  of  suital  m 
land  for  dwellings,  manufactories,  and  pub  ] 
buildings,  has  long  been  felt. 

First-class  mansions,  shops,  and  workmev  i 
houses  are  to  be  first  bnilt,  and  the  whole  nnds 
taking,  it  is  expected,  will  employ  an  army  • 
bnilding  operatives  several  years.  As  hands  a t 
very  scarce  to  be  procured  in  the  North  of  EQ 
land,  the  Company  may  find  some  difficulty 
obtaining  sufficient  men  for  their  works. 
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TEEATMENT  OF  AROniTEOTS  IN 
AMERICA. 

Wk  are  urged  by  some  impartial  corre* 
lOndoDts  to  protest  against  the  summary  dis- 
isfal  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Central 
irk,  New  York,  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wrey  Mould 
)m  the  post  he  has  filled  for  sixteen  years  as 
jBOciatc  Architect  and  Architect;  in  Chief  to 
0 Central  Park  and  the  Parks  Department. 
0 should  be  glad  if  we  could  use  any  words 
at  would  lead  the  Commissioners  to  reconsider 
oir  determination,  but  this  is  scarcely  likely, 
is  evidently  a hard  case.  The  New  York 
orlJ,  says : — 

'Tbo  removal  nf  Mr.  J.  \V rey  Mould  is  a shame  and  _ 

race  to  tho  Park  Commiasiouers,  which  the  public 
expect  them  at  once  to  redress.  Tho  excuse  of 
sessary  economy  is  trash,  if  nothing  worse.  Mr. 
)uld'a  eminence  among  our  architects  is  unquestiijned, 
lit  is  not  merely  hia  eminence  as  an  architect  that 
\ made  him  supremely  lit  for  the  position  he  has  held, 
ler  architects  possess  equal,  one  or  two  architects  very 
sly  superior,  ability  in  cerlain  directions.  Mr.  Mould's 
tinctioii  is  tho  plastic  versatility  which  has  enabled  him 
do  such  various  good  works  as  he  has  dono  for  tho  city, 

I tbo  wide  range  of  his  accomplishment  and  his  taste, 
der  ordinary  circumstances,  naif  a dozen  architects 
uld  have  been  required  to  do  the  work  which  he  has 
10  alone,  and  which  he  has  done  in  all  cases  with  inveu- 
j genius  and  trained  skill.  The  removal  of  such  a mau 
tn  a post  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  lit,  and  to  which 
has  given  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  where 
best  work  of  his  best  remaining  years  is  still  requisite, 
public  scandal  and  indecency.'" 

Ye  remember  well  Mr.  Mould’s  skill  as  a 
tigner.  He  acted  as  chief  assistant  to  Mr. 
tvis  Vulliamy  in  building  Dorchester  House 
ao  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  the  executant  of 
I second  volume  (details)  of  the  "Alhambra” 
en  under  his  articles  with  the  late  Mr.  Owen 
les.  When  ho  was  leaviog  for  America,  Owen 
les  laid  hie  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said  to 
.1,  “ Jacob,  the  Americans  will  wring  you  out 
:)  a wet  rag,  then  drop  you  like  a hot  potato.” 
us  hope  that  his  words  may  not  be  realised. 
;ocu  years’  service,  with  much  good  work  to 
w as  the  result,  ought  nob  to  be  disregarded 
public  body  disposed  to  do  justice. 


nON  FOR  LIBELLING  AN  ARCHITECT. 

UL:ilNnA.M  V.  PniLLIlIOttE. 

HE  plaintiff  in  this  action,  at  the  Court  of 
en’s  Bench,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
a special  jury,  is  an  architect  and  surveyor, 
Jgh  Wycombe,  Bucks  ; and  the  defendant  is 
rector  of  Radnage,  Bucks. 

•.  Powell,  Q.C.,  in  explaining  the  case  to  the  jury, 
in  1870  the  guardians  of  the  Wycombe  Union  selected 
Burnham,  the  plaintiff,  as  the  architect  and  surveyor 
uild  infectious  wards,  and  his  client’s  plans  were 
oved  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  building 
srccted  forSSOL,  and  tho  plaintilTs  commission  was 
and  Gl.  Ss.  for  expenses  of  journeys.  The  building 
iriginally  intended  to  be  placed  at  tho  back  of  the 
house,  but  it  was  erected  almost  in  a line  with  it, 
portion  of  it  fronted  tho  road  ; and  being  very  plain, 
apearance  was  somewhat  unsightly  in  that  position ; 
h fact  seemed  to  have  given  dissatisfaction  to  some 
guardians,  chiefly  to  the  defendant,  who  as  rector 
perish,  was  an  ex-oj^cio  guardian,  but  it  seemed  to 
I m his  mind.  Two  years  afterwards,  when  the  ques- 
of  appointing  another  surveyor  for  other  works  was 
iMed  by  the  guardians,  the  reverend  defendant  made 
I observations  of  which  the  plaintiff  now  complained, 
or  this  slander  on  his  client’s  professional  repute- 

I the  jury  were  asked  to  give  exemplary  damages ; and 
< doing,  set  the  plaintill  right  before  the  world.  No 
t,  the  defence  set  up  would  he  that  this  ex-ojjicii 
(iian  was  actuated  by  a sense  of  public  duty,  but  he 
'jht  it  would  be  shown  by  the  evidence  that  the 
■•end  gentleman’s  remarks  were  influenced  rather  by 
^ire  to  get  another  surveyor  appointed  instead  of  the 
•tifl',  i^n  by  a bond  fide  belieffthat  the  work  was 
J' done.  The  case  was  not  only  of  great  importance 

je  reputation  of  Mr.  Burnham,  but  of  considerable 
BBt  to  architects,  surveyors,  and  builders  who  were 
t;ed  by  public  Boards. 

wporter  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
^dians  read  his  short-hand  notes  of  the  disenssion 
iJBce  to  the  appointment  of  a surveyor  and  seleotiu- 
taders  for  the  carrying  out  of  alterations  to  the 
.lary.  At  the  flrat  meeting,  the  defendant  proposed 
iMr.  Carter,  of  Great  Marlow,  should  be  appointed 
ijpsre  plans,  and  bo  the  surveyor ; and  when  asked  by 
]ier  miardian  what  was  his  reason  for  so  doing,  the 
^tifl’  having  prepared  a preliminary  plan,  said  he  did 
'laause  the  infectious  wards  were  very  unsatisfactory ; 
■airs  were  not  sufliciently  propped  up  and  made  firm ; 
a»  went  upstairs  you  knocked  your  hat,  and  the  door 

ro  small,  and  altogether  Burnham  did  not  sutisfac- 
overlouk  the  work ; and  if  the  Bpilding  Committee 

jot  dono  their  duty,  tho  Board  would  be  suffering 
bad  aurveyorship.  The  defendant  also  complained 
■>  way  Mr.  Loosley,  the  builder,  had  done  the  work ; 
ilindowa  were  badly  put  in;  but  if  Mr.  Carter  were 
r nted  surveyor  instead  of  Mr.  Burnham,  ho  should 
■BndMr.  Loosley  being  again  employed  as  builder: 
vmld  not  object,  as  he  would  be  looked  after.  He 
^lid,  “I  complain  of  the  surveyor  quite  as  much,  or 
_ as  any  of  tho  others.  They  are  all  equally  bad.  I 
This  Board  would  have  the  infectious  mtirmary  sar- 
( by  Mr.  Carter,  and  have  his  report.  I asked  him 
|i  It  the  other  day,  and  he  said  it  was  so  badly  done 
* 1 was  perfectly  disgraceful  to  the  union, — that  is  my 
nty."  This  was  the  chief  part  of  tho  libel  com- 
I Q of.*. 

' Burnham,  the  plaintiff,  stated  that  he  was  surveyor 


to  the  Town  Council  and  the  Local  Board  of  tVycombe, 
and  having  confirmed  his  counsel's  statement,  continued — 
No  doubt  the  building  looked  somewhat  unsightly  through 
its  position  being  altered  from  the  original  design.  Mr. 
Loosley  wm  employed  as  the  contractor,  and  Smith  k 
Elotcher  did  the  brickwork.  He  had  carefully  measured 
and  examined  the  work,  and  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  specification,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
He  was  very  strict  with  the  builder,  and  on  one  occasion 
had  a dispute  with  him  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
doors.  The  builder  appealed  to  the  guardians,  who  de- 
clined to  interfere.  There  was  no  pretence  for  saying 
that  he  certified  for  the  builder  without  hia  being  justly 
entitled  to  his  certifleate.  There  was  no  foundation  for 
the  observations  made  by  the  defendant,  and  he  attributed 
hia  losing  the  employment  in  connexion  with  the  infirmary 
to  the  uefendant's  remarks.  He  instructed  three  pro- 
fessional_  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Gray,  Edgingtoii,  and  Hol- 
land, to  inspect  tho  infectious  ward.  The  guardians  said 
the_  brickwork  was  done  very  well,  but  the  defendant 
plained  of  a joist  being  too  near  tho  landing,  which  was 
rectified.  There  was  no  complaint  of  deviation  from  the 
plan.  Did  not  tell  the  Board  that  the  buildings  were  nol 
carried  nut  according  to  plan,  or  that  if  alterations  wert 
made  it  would  weaken  the  building.  One  guardian  re- 
marked that  taking^  out  the  joist  would  weaken  the  build- 
mg,  but  wilness  said  “ No.’’  The  building  was  shut  up 
with  no  ventilation  three  months  after  it  was  built,  and 
the  ceiling  was  cracked  in  consequence,  and  the  wood- 
work sweUed,  which  was  all  attributable  to  neglect  ou 
the  guardians’  part. 

51r.  Thomas  Edgington,  architect,  of  Windsor,  said,  iu 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Holland,  he  visited 
the  inlectioUB  ward,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  the 
material  and  workmanship.  He  found  no  bad  materials, 
and  he  would  say  that  Mr.  Burtiham  had  done  bis  duty. 
He  found  no  fault  in  the  workmanship  whatever. 

Other  similar  evidence  was  given. 

Mr.  T.  Brentice,  Q.C.,  for  tho  defendant,  submitted,  as 
a matter  of  law,  that  tho  libel  complained  of  was  a privi- 
leged communication  to  the  guardians  in  the  interest  of 
the  ratepayers,  and  that  there  was  no  case  to  go  before 
the  jury. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  he  should  not  stop  the  case 
on  such  grounds. 

The  counsel  at  once  called  the  Rev.  George  Phillimore, 
the  defendant,  who  said  he  had  been  rector  of  Radnage 
for  many  years,  and  had  token  great  interest  in  all  county 
matters.  In  1870  he  was  on  the  building  committee  for 
the  infectious  ward,  and  they  found  the  doors  wore  too 
narrow  and  the  stairs  so  constructed  that  a man  might 
knock  his  head,  and  Mr.  Burnham  acknowledged  that  tho 
doors  were  not  according  to  the  plan,  and  witness  was  not 
satisfied  with  it.  The  surveyor  gave  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  they  could  never  get  at  him.  The  clerk  was  instructed 
to  write  to  the  surveyor  to  know  if  the  building  was  being 
constructed  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications, 
especially  with  regard  to  a stone  slab;  and  Mr.  Burnham 
admitted  that  it  was  not  so  carried  out.  Witness  went 
over  the  building  last  Saturday  and  found  the  eeUiugs 
cracked,  and  there  were  openings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
front  door.  In  1873  the  floor  did  not  come  up  to  tho 
skirting-board,  the  windows  did  not  appear  to  he  well  put 
floors  were  not  flat.  He  did  not  observe  the 
iilingin  1872.  They  thought  the  brickwork  badly  done 
1 1872.  They  (the  committee)  thought  the  work  was 
scamped.’’  ^ Mr.  Carter,  the  county  surveyor,  said  it 
as  disgraceful  or  discreditable,  he  did  not  know  which. 

In  cross-examination,  the  defendant  said  he  had  em- 
ployed Mr.  Carter  to  build  schools  and  stables,  but  he 
was  not  a friend  of  bis.  He  made  no  complaint  until  the 
building  was  constructed,  and  he  made  none  to  the  plain- 
tiff personally.  Mr.  Burnham  had  a dispute  with  tho 
contractor,  which  was  rectified. 

Mr.  Charles  King,  guardian,  farmer,  and  builder,  said 
he  was  asked  to  go  and  look  at  the  building,  with  Mr. 
Pepper,  another  builder.  A largo  pane  of  glass  had  been 
blown  out.  Mr.  Pepper  said  the  lintel  could  not  have 
been  very  stronm  and  that  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
relieving  arch.  He  called  Mr.  Pepper’s  attention  to 
cracks  in  the  ceiling.  His  opinion  was  that  the  second 
coat  of  plaster  was  put  on  before  the  first  was  dry.  Tho 
wmdow-sashos  were  very  slightly-made  (lim-),  and  the 
door  appeared  too  small.  His  opinion  was  that  the 
interior  of  tho  building  was  very  middling.  The  cracks 
were  still  there,  and  arose  from  the  oeiling  joists  being  in- 
suflioient.  Did  not  know  whether  the  sashes  and  other 
things  were  according  to  specification,  although  he  was  a 
member  of  the  building  committee. 

Mr.  p.  Carter  said  he  was  county  surveyor  for  Bucking- 
hamshire. Remembered  making  a statement  to  Mr. 
Phillimore,  the  defendant,  in  1873.  Before  that  he  went 
through  the  building,  and  noticed  that  the  wet  had  come 
badly  through  the  walla.  The  ceilings  were  very  much 
bagged  or  rounded,  and  the  sashes  of  the  window  shook. 
Considered  that  some  of  the  work  was  very  badly  done. 
Had  he  been  surveyor,  he  should  not  have  passed  it  in  the 
state  in  which  he  saw  it.  Only  went  into  the  building 
casually.  Has  not  a very  good  recollection  of  what  he 
said  to  the  deiondant;  cannot  say  if  he  said  it  was  dis- 
graceful. 

Other  witnesses  being  examined,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
in  summing  up.  observed  that  in  a ease  of  this  kind,  where 
a body_  of  persons  entrusted  with  public  interests  were 
discussing  those  interests,  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  feel  perfect  freedom  ; and,  although  the 
jur^  might  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  statements  of  the 
defendant  transgressed  tho  limits  of  exact  truth  : never- 
theless, if  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  acted  bond  fide  in 
the  honest  discharge  of  what  bo  believed  to  bo  hia  duty, 
tho  occasion  was  privileged,  and  they  must  give  him  their 
verdict.  The  occasion  being  privileged,  it  was  for  the 
plaintiff  to  show  malice  on  defendant's  part.  It  was  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  persons!  animosity  shown, 
and  if  they  considered  that  the  defendant,  actuated  not  by 
the  honest  desire  to  do  his  duty  to  the  ratepayers,  but  by 
the  desire  to  get  another  surveyor  appointed,  and  that  he 
made  statements  which  ho  knew  to  be  untrue,  or  made 
them  BO  recklessly  that  he  might  be  taken  to  have 
known  them  to  bo  untrue,  then  the  slander  was  proved 
and  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a verdict  with  substantial 
damage^. 

The  jury,  without  retiring,  found  a verdict  for  the 
defendant. 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  Wilberforce  hlpvvmal. — A meeting  of  tlie 
subscribers  to  the  Wilberforce  Memorial  Fund 
■was  held  in  Willis’s  Rooms.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  presided,  and  amongst  those  present 
were  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Rochester, 
Carlisle,  Peterborough,  and  Guildford.  Tho 
meeting  unanimously  adopted  tho  committeo’s 
suggestion  that  the  memorial  should  take  the 
form  of  a home,  to  be  called  "Wilberforce 
House,”  where  a body  of  missionary  clergy 
should  be  maintained,  especially  for  the  South 
London  portion  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 
The  contributions  now  amount  to  11,0(X)?.,  and 
the  annual  subscriptions  to  17-15. 

Unveiling  of  the  Perkins  Monument  at  Birtley. 
The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  monument  erected 
at  Birtley  (by  public  subscription),  to  tho 
memory  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Perkins, 
has  been  performed  by  Mr.  Isaac  Lowtluan  Bell) 
in  presence  of  a large  number  of  the  people  of 
Birtley  and  district,  and  about  five  hundred 
volunteers  of  the  Administrative  Battalion  of 
the  Durham  Rifle  Volunteers.  The  monument 
is  of  marble  and  stone,  and  upwards  of  20  ft. 
high.  The  statue  alone  is  8 ft.  1 in.  high,  and 
executed  iu  Sicilian  marble.  It  is  draped  in  tho 
uniform  of  a Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Volunteers, 
and  stands  in  a position  of  ease  with  the  hands 
resting  on  the  sword.  The  pedestal  is  executed 
of  Prudham  stone,  and  is  of  a simple  classic 
character,  with  a series  of  basements,  dado  and 
cap  moulded,  andis  furthereiiriched  with  granite 
slabs.  On  tbe  front  panel  is  the  following  in- 
scription  : — “Erected  to  the  Memory  of  Edward 
Mosley  Perkins,  of  Birtley  Hall,  Lieut-Col.  1st 
Add.  Batt.  D.R.V.,  1871'.” 

Longton:  in  Memoriam. — In  the  recently  pub- 
lished report  of  the  Rector  of  Longton,  in  re. 
viewing  hia  parish  work  for  the  past  year,  there 
occurs  this  passage:  — "Death  has  removed 
from  us  among  others  one  of  the  churchwardens, 
whose  interest  in  tho  church  we  acknowledge, 
and  regret  his  loss.  The  east  window,  which 
was  his  latest  gift,  is  on  its  way  from  the  maker 
while  these  lines  are  being  written,  and  will  bo 
a lasting  memorial  of  the  goodwill  which  its 
donor  constantly  expressed  towards  the  parish.” 
The  donor  referred  to  was  the  late  Mr. 
Alfred  Glover,  of  Sidoway  House,  and  the 
gift  is  in  memory  of  his  wife,  who  died  in 
April,  1872.  Mr.  Glover  e-xpressed  hia  deter- 
mination to  carry  out  hia  intention  in  the  most 
artistic  manner  possible,  and  with  that  object 
accepted  tho  design  of  Mous.  J.  B.  Capronnier, 
of  Brussels,  who  has  executed  similar  works  in 
other  parts  of  England.  The  wish  of  the  donor 
has  been  carried  out,  but  he  has  not  lived  to  see 
its  completion.  The  work  has  been  fiuished 
within  the  last  few  days.  The  tracery  is  filled 
with  glass  of  various  colours.  .The  lower  por- 
tions  of  the  window  are  occupied  with  the 
representation  of  women  noted  in  Old  and  New 
Testament  history.  These  are  produced  iu 
almost  life  size.  The  upper  compartment  con. 
tains  four  figures  — Sarah,  Rachel,  Hannah, 
holding  the  infant  prophet  Samuel  in  her  arms, 
and  Ruth,  bearing  in  her  arms  a sheaf  of  corn. 
The  lower  compartment  represents  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  Elizabeth  and  the  infant  St. 
John,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus,  and' 
Mary  Magdalene.  The  eight  figures  are  canopied. 
The  cost  will  be  about  3005. 


Tlie  Wilkes  Obelisk. — Attention  has  been 
called  to  the  decaying  and  dilapidated  condition 
of  the  obelisk  erected  at  tbe  foot  of  Ludgate-hill 


THE  FOUL  STATE  OF  THE  LIFFEY  AT 
DUBLIN. 

Seven  years  ago  a number  of  plans  were  pro- 
cured.  Of  these  the  Morning  Mail  says  : — 

"Seven  long  years  ago  tho  Town  Council  had  before 
them  a host  of  plans,  one  or  more  not  very  unlike  that  now 
proposed  by  Lord  Abercorn,  and  seven  years  ago  all  the 
Engineers  now  again  appealed  to  gave  their  judgment 
upon  these,  and  the  contractors  declared  the  expense, 
aud  the  money  was  available.  The  very  contents  of  this 
Report  exhibit  the  completeness  of  the  discussion  which 
the  question  then  received.  Mr.  Neville  estimated  tho 
cost  of  dams;  Mr.  Stoney  described  tbe  defects  of  inter- 
eepting  sewers  ; Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan  submitted  a cheap 
plan  of  keeping  the  river-bed  covered  with  water;  Mri 
Corbet's  arrangement  of  self-acting  sluices  was  examined ; 
Mr,  A.  L.  Cousins  proposed  to  scour  the  river  by  an  easy 
method ; Professor  Cameron  was  called,  disinCectantly, 
into  council;  a Law  Agent  suggested  the  arching  over  of 
the  offensive  stream,  and  the  sale  oifreth  meat  aud  vege- 
tables in  a great  public  market  above  it ; even  Mr. 
Bazalgette  had  a plan  for  ventilating  the  sewers.” 

Mr.  Geoghogan  points  out  in  the  Mail  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  plan  has  already  been 
identified  by  others  as  resembling  his  low  weir 
system,  proposed  in  1867,  and  in  confirmation 
gives  a quotation  from  the  printed  report  of  the 
special  commission  appointed  to  examine  the 
several  plans  and  schemes  submitted  at,  that 


by  tbe  citizens  of  London  to  the  memory  of  time  to  the  corporation  for  alleviating  tbe  Liffev 
John  Wilkes.  1 nuisance.  ^ 
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GOTEENIIENT  AKD  THE  COLLIEP.Y 
OWNERS. 

The  colliery-ownerB  who  have  hitherto  bo, 
eharaefully  diaregarded  oommoa  decency  in  their 
■workmen’s  dwrllings  “ have  been  playing  with 
the  bear  till  it  has  bitten  them,”  and  last  week, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Government,  the  two 
owners  of  the  large  Burnhope  Colliery,  viz.,  Sir. 
J.  Sourby  and  Mr.  R.  Fletcher,  were  in  the 
batniliating  position  of  having  to  appear  on 
summons  at  the  Lancaster  Police-court  charged 
with  not  providing  “accommodation”  and 
ashpits  to  120  houses  connected  with  their 
colliery. 

The  sanitary  inspector  stated  that  only  seven  con- 
veniences were  attached  to  the  whole  of  these  houses,  and 
they  were  in  a most  filthy  and  dilapidated  condition.  The 
ashpits  werein  a disgraceful  state,  aud  there  was  not  one 
Jrain  in  the  whole  place. 

Squire  Fletcher  said  he  was  not  aware  his  houses  were 
in  the  state  described,  and  Dr.  llall  would  tell  the  Court 
the  place  was  free  from  disease. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith,  chairman  of  the  magistrates,  in  great 
surprise,  said  he  could  not  conceive  how  cclliery-owners 
could  visit  their  property  without  noticing  the  abominable 
condition  their  workmen's  houses  were  in.  With  regard 
to  their  sanitary  state,  it  was  impossible  the  village  could 
be  iu  a wholesome  condition,  seeing  that  there  was  no 
drainage  ; and  if  any  doctor  said  the  village  was  free  from 
disease,  he  should  doubt  his  testimony.  The  magistrate.s 
at  once  ordered  a convenience  to  be  made  to  every  two 
houses,  proper  drainage  and  ashpits  to  be  made,  with 
costs  against  the  two  defendants. 


NORTHUMBERL.V^^D  HOUSE. 

Sib, — London  is  too  ill-supplied  with  objects 


of  architectural  interest  for  the  demolitiou  of  so 
characteristic  a specimen  as  Northumberland 
House  is,  to  be  permitted  to  pass  unchallenged 
and  without  notice.  Every  individual  iu  the 
community  possessed  of  either  good  sense  or 
taste  is  intimately  concerned  in  the  right  settle 
menb  of  this  matter. 

I spent  half  an  hour  the  other  evening  in 
melancholy  musing  upon  this  noble  pile,  so  soon 
to  be  lost  to  us  if  nobody  will  take  action  ; and 
I directed  my  special  attention  to  the  block  of 
masonry  which  forms  the  central  portion  and 
gateway  of  the  Strand  front.  I always  thought 
well  of  it,  but  was  surprised  to  find  how  much 
better  it  is  even  than  I had  supposed  it.  With 
the  exception  of  the  projecting  bay  (or  oriel,  as 
it  might,  though  somewhat  improperly,  be 
called),  which  is,  perhaps,  too  narrow  to  be 
quite  symmetrical,  it  is  a perfect  study.  The 
whole  elevation  is  a model  of  appropriatenes-s  in 
the  use  and  application  of  flatted  ornament  j 
there  is  no  superfluity,  no  flourish,  no  waste. 
The  forms  employed  are  all  kindred,  though 
infinitely  varied,  so  that  an  eye  the  most 
cultivated  and  severely  critical  runs  freely  over 
its  intricacies,  recognising  finally  with  delight 
the  presence  of  a symphony  iu  form.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  work  of  one  of  those  architects,  few  iu 
number,  who  reach  what  may  bo  called  the 
Orphic  treatment  of  a theme  when  the  stones 
seem  to  swing  into  position,  and  there  range 
themselves  into  symmetrical  doublings  of  part 
against  part  as  in  a mystical  dance. 

Let  us  take  a survey  of  the  square,  and  we 
shall  soon  gather  reasons  more  than  enough  why 
the  Board  of  Works  should  hesitate  to  remove 
Northumberland  House.  We  may  admit  that 
it  does  not  harmonise  with  the  square,  but  that 
would  be  a reason  for  pulling  the  square  down 
and  not  for  depriving  us  of  the  only  piece  of 
good  work  in  it.  To  begin  with,  there  are  the 
two  stucco-faced  eyesores,  the  ugly  club  and  the 
hotel  opposite  still  more  ugly.  Gibbs’s  Church, 
St.  Martin’s,  calls  for  no  particular  comment  as 
it  is  put  in  a comer  out  of  the  way,  and  half 
cut  of  sight.  It  is  ponderous,  but  it  is  well 
proportioned,  and  those  who  know  what  English- 
men are  capable  of  will  bless  it  with  at  least  a 
negative  benediction,  as  poor  Peter  Cunning- 
ham did,  because  it  is  far  better  than  much  sub- 
sequent  work  which  has  cost  double  the  money. 

Next  we  come  to  the  National  Gallery.  The 
pitiful  device  of  the  still  more  to  be  pitied 
Wilkins.  He  finished  the  building  and  after- 
wards  put  an  end  to  himself.  Of  this  one  can 
only  say,  as  the  Irishman  did,  “ Shnre  ’tis  a pity 
the  jintleman  couldn’t  take  a frind’s  advice,  to 
revaisethe  order  of  the  actions.”  This  same 
gentleman,  commenting  on  the  present  situation, 
might  be  expected  to  descant  thus  : “Shureit’s 
an  act  of  national  suicide  the  revarse  of  right 
for  the  Board  of  Works  to  destroy,  and  pat  an 
end  to  an  immortal  thing,  and  lave  the  National 
Gallery  all  the  while  standing  a building  that 
would  tumble  down  of  itself,  if  it  was  well  built 
enough  to  have  any  architectural  taste  in  it  at  all. 
at  all,  and  so  could  feel  that  it  hadn’t  got  any.’' 


I Oa  the  south  side  of  the  square  you  have  a 
bank  and  a fire-office,  which  are  models  of  con- 
structive dyspepsia,  congested  ad  nauseam  with 
debased  ornament  and  pillars  innumerable  of 
Purbeck,  porphyry,  and  pink  Aberdeen,  with  gilt 
scroll-work  and  globes  that  look  like  gas-lamps. 
In  fact,  they  exhibit  the  usual  plethora  of 
abomination  that  arises  where  money  is  too 
plentiful  and  taste  scarce.  Such  buildings  look 
as  if  some  David  had  gathered  the  rich  materials 
with  no  wisdom  of  Solomon  succeeding  to  put 
them  together.  Mark  these  phenomena  well, 
study  them,  and  you  may  extract  from  them  in 
essence  the  very  spirit  of  modern  street  archi- 
tecture, which  always  appears  to  my  mind  to 
be  mathematically  based  on  some  abstract  prin- 
ciples, or  system,  deduced  from  the  five  quarters 
of  hideousness,  whether  you  examine  our  highest 
examples,  as  iu  the  uew  Foreign  Offices,  or  the 
lowest,  in  perhaps  some  railway  station  or  ware, 
house  in  Cannon-street. 

What  is  that  black  thing  which  we  see  at  the 
north-west  corner  ? That  place  of  gloomy  aspect, 
melancholy  and  soot-begrimed, asif  some  surgeon 
rather  than  an  architect  had  operated  on  its 
stones  ? An  unpleasant  design  indeed,  and  yet 
it  is  appropriate,  for  the  College  looks,  for  all  the 
world,  as  if  Death  had  built  it  for  the  town  resi- 
dence of  his  beat  friend, — Physio. 

The  edifices  are  reviewed : the  sister  art  of 
sculpture  now  invites  us  on.  Byron  had  a repu- 
tation for  skill  in  that  line  of  criticism,  bub  iu 
the  absence  of  that  great  master  an  inferior  hand 
may  approach  the  sacred  theme  and  deal  with  it 
unblamed. 

Behold,  then,  a pillar,  foliate  Corinthian,  raised 
as  an  appropriate  pedestal  for  Nelson,  England’s 
chief  sea-captain, — mast-headed,  as  some  say  ! 
In  the  Channel  he  was  always  sick,  but  his 
berth  in  Trafalgar-square  must  try  him  more. 
Trafalgar-square  defeats  Trafalgar, — France  is 
avenged  ! A pillar  is  a symbol  of  support.  It 
seems  to  support  nothing  when  you  set  a man 
on  the  top  of  it ; — 

“ For  pygmies  set  on  Alps  are  pygmies  still.” 


This  is  admitted  ; bat  then  iu  England  they 
only  place  their  very  great  men  in  such  posi- 
tions as  these.  The  column  is  rendered  con- 
sistent,  and  derives,  it  is  supposed,  an  invisible 
appropriateness,  from  the  great  weight  of  their 
reputation.  This  occult  principle  in  hideousness 
probably  no  Greek  would  have  thought  of.  The 
column  is  provided  with  four  feet,  each  of  which 
is  a quadruped.  These  feet,  together  with  the 
central  support,  connect  it  again  with  the  five 
quarters  of  hideousness,  which  constitute  the 
great  underlyiug  motive  of  all  true  modem  art. 

Around  the  four  beasts  lies  a revelation  (such 
as  no  seer  ever  contemplated  in  ecstasy,  unless 
it  were  a Landseer)  of  what  may  be  described 
as  a route  of  modem  generals, — men  who  were 
never  vanquished,  but  who  if  now  alive  would 
be  overcome  at  seeing  with  what  honour  their 
recognisaut  country  can  load  those  in  whom  she 
delights.  They  would  be,  like  Niobe,  all  tears, 
lest  a grateful  country  should,  after  their 
decease,  insist  on  turning  them,  like  Niobe,  to 
stone.  The  country  votes  him  honours,  and 
instantly  a sculptor  rises  with  Medusa  head,  and 
petrifies  the  hero,  adding  a fresh  stone  to  the  heap 
which  is  already  congregated  on  the  finest  site  in 
Europe, — and  which  is  truly  a sight  to  be  seen. 

Long  as  this  letter  is,  I trust  it  is  not  too 
long.  I have  it  much  at  heart  that  this  scandal 
bo  not  perpetrated,  for  a scandal  it  will  be  if  this 
noble  screen  of  Jacobean  work  is  allowed  to  perish 
from  our  streets.  As  an  object  of  art  it  is  fine ; as 
an  object  of  history  it  has  interest : General 
Monk  concerted  here  about  the  Restoration.  If 
the  Percys  are  in  want  of  the  500,0001.,  let  the 
country  buy  it  of  them.  We  shall  soon  require 
a special  building  for  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery;  and  we  might  easily  rearrange  the 
interior  of  the  house  to  suit  this  object.  We 
want  no  more  openings  to  the  Embankment; 
but  if  the  traffic  requires  it,  the  public  have  been 
informed  by  the  best  experts  that  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  make  suitable  openings  without  touching 
a scone  of  the  house. 

We  are  pulling  down  churches  by  the  dozen 
and  building  up  Vandalic  frontages  by  the  score, 
public  and  private.  It  is  very  unwise  in  our 
Board  of  Works,  to  take  the  initiative  in  such 
an  act.  They  ought  rather  to  protect  the  spot, 
and  to  seek  to  preserve  for  all  lovers  of  beauty 
the  house  that  Canaletto  thought  worth  painting. 
Northumberland  House  is  one  of  the  few  things 
in  London  that  a cultivated  eye  can  rest  upon 
without  oSence.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  it. 

C.  A.  Ward. 


THE  DECAY  OF  STONE  IN  BUILDINGf 
Sir, — Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  t'.' 
subject  of  the  preservation  of  building-sto- 
from  decay,  and  various  attempts  have  be 
made  to  prepare  a chemicaj  solution  to  meet  tb 
want ; but  it  is  certainly  very  much  likeworkii' 
in  the  dark.  The  true  cause  of  our  buildingsii 
soon  crumbling  to  dust  lies  in  the  very  first  oj 
ration  of  the  building,  viz.,  in  the  preparing 
the  stones  by  the  masons  ; and  if  ever  we  are. 
have  a building  that  will  stand  the  atmosphe 
in  a satisfactory  manner,  a radical  change  mt 
be  made  in  the  masons’  shop. 

Competition  has  for  some  time  been  at  st. 
a pitch  that  builders  are  compelled  to  cut  thi 
estimates  down  to  the  lowest  item  possible,  ai. 
as  a natural  result,  the  mechanic  is  drawn  u, 
the  vortex  of  competition  with  his  fellow-wo« 
men,  as  the  contractor  is  on  the  look-out  to  ke: 
the  men  that  can  turn  out  the  greatest  amou 
of  work.  Now  this  is  is  all  fair  aad  reasonatl 
but  then  that  brings  ns  face  to  face  W; 
the  evil;  and,  by  way  of  illustration,  let  us  sij 
into  the  masons’  shop  (some  of  ufl  have  bq 
there  before)  and  watch  the  working  of  (i 
single  atone.  The  mason  is  given  a piece  of  sto: 
for  a certain  purpose,  and  it  is  very  likely  thi; 
maybe  several  others  just  starting  on  a simi' 
piece  for  the  same  purpose ; and  nowcomes  the  ti 
of  war,  each  one  being  anxious  to  have  his  job:] 
the  banker  first.  The  mason  will  start  by  raafc 
either  a bed  or  face  to  it,  as  he  may  cousit 
best ; and  to  do  this  he  will  have  to  reduce  it 
a fair  surface  by  using  a hammer  something  I 
six  pounds  in  weight,  and  a hea'vy  pun 
to  match;  and  if  he  is  a good  mason  he  ^ 
punch  it  down  quite  close  to  the  intended  aurfa 
then  with  a heavy  mallet  and  a wide  chisel,' 
v/ill  go  over  it  to  make  it  level  and  smoo 
The  tools,  for  want  of  being  sharpened,  1 
generally  thick  at  the  point.  This  procoat 
repeated  to  get  the  stone  into  its  proper  ste 
When  the  stone  is  finished  it  is  turned  off 
banker,  and  is  ready  to  be  taken  and  fixed 
its  place.  It  looks  well,  and  does  the  mai 
credit  for  finishing  it  off  soon,  espedu] 
if  properly  worked  to  the  mould, 
what  is  the  result  ? Those  parts  of  1 
stone  which  have  been  treated  by  the  mai 
are  the  parts  that  will  be  exposed  to 
weather;  and  the  simple  fact  is,  that  tli 
parts  are  a mass  of  brnises,  having  ti 
stunned  all  over  by  the  repeated  heavy  bl(l| 
till  the  face  of  the  stone  for  some  dept^; 
pounded  to  a fine  powder,  which  the  atmospk 
ill  readily  act  upon,  and  nothing  put  on  I., 
face  will  ever  make  it  sound  again,  while  Ij 
buildiog  in  a few  years  becomes  in  a deplorw 
state.  I could  call  your  attention  to  a bniloj 
erected  very  many  years  ago  that  is  sound  ' 
good  now  ; but  then  time  and  care  were  take 
preparing  it.  Pao  Bono  PuiiLicv.^ 


THE  CHELSEA  VESTRY  AND  UNSIGHTl 
SPOTS. 

The  Chelsea  Times  says  : — “ The  Builder  is  ' 
very  complimentary  to  Chelsea  Vestry.v)! 
winds  up  an  article  anent  some  of  the  unsigs 
spots  left  in  Belgravia  and  Chelsea  by  the  uH' 
ground  railway  works  in  this  wise : — ‘ The  pa 
of  Chelsea  received  from  the  company  10,0; 
for  damage  to  the  rates,  aud  the  'Vestry  apj:i 
to  have  allowed  the  railway  company  to  act 
they  chose  afterwards.’  Our  contemporaiyf 
marvel  of  careful  editing  in  the  main — canno:- 
expected  to  know  the  details  of  the  parish  lit 
every  district  in  the  metropolis;  and  in 
instance,  although  guardedly  using  the 
‘appear,’  it  tends  to  create  a wrong  impresir 
as  to  the  Vestry  upon  the  minds  of  its  reads 
“ There  are  records  of  proceedings  suffioieci 
show,  first,  that  early  in  the  matter  the  Vs 
were  not  forgetful  of  their  duty;  and  secoa 
that  they  were  really  powerless  as  to  direct 
immediate  control.  The  Vestry  have  since 
deavoured  to  bring  about  an  improvement,:] 
the  intervening  dispute  has,  until  very  recem 
been  an  obstacle ; they  were  told  they  Ci 
file  a bill  in  Chancery,  but — wisely,  we  thini 
the  Vestry  fought  shy  of  expensive  and  (it 
probability)  useless  litigation.  Vestries,  i 
know,  are  hard  to  move  in  matters  of  reaL 
provement,  but  we  always  bear  in  mindii 
inefficiency  of  their  legal  powers,  and  make., 
allowance  for  the  manner  in  wMch  their  bS;. 
are  tied.  The  Builder  was  right  in  drawingi 
tention  to  a public  eyesore ; but  the  Vest 
records  and  our  columns  show  that  the  Ve;. 
was  not  the  party  who  were  in  the  wrong.  i 
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THE  DERBY  MEMORIAL. 

The  bronze  statue  raised  in  Parliaraent-sqnare 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  was 
publicly  unveiled  on  Saturday  morning  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Thither  a 
large  assembly  bad  proceeded,  as  much  to  hear 
the  expected  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  as 
to  see  the  memorial  bronze.  It  was  a notable 
group  of^  statesmen  and  diplomatists  which 
gathered  in  the  square  at  noon,  and  the  presence 
of  many  ladies  added  a charm  to  the  scene. 

, The  statue  is  of  heroic  size.  Lord  Derby  is 
ireproaented  in  the  flowing  robes  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Oxford  University,  and  the  likeness  lias 
been  well  caught  by  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Noble.  The 
full  particulars  of  the  casting  ofthisatatue,  at  the 
Eccleetoii  Foundry, of  Messrs.  Young  & Co.,  at  Pirn- 
ICO,  appears  in  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  372,  of  the  Builder. 

_ On  the  pedestal  supporting  the  statue  four 
lighly  elaborated  bas-reliefs  are  introduced 
0 represent  four  of  the  most  distinguished 
|nd  memorable  public  events  in  Lord  Derby’s 
ife,  namely,  his  advocacy  of  the  abolition  of 
lavery  in  the  old  House  of  Commons,  in  1833  j 
■is  installation  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  1853} 
is  attendance  as  chairman  of  the  Manchester 
belief  Committee,  in  1865}  and  his  presence  as 
Premier  at  a Cabinet  Council,  in  1867. 

These  four  bas-reliefs  were  oast  at  the  foundry 
opartment  of  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons,  of  South, 
upton-stroet,  Strand,  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  expe- 
enced  manager  of  that  department,  whose 
ime  deserves  special  mention.  Oak  leaves  and 
Jorns  are  wreathed  round  the  pedestal,  which 
te  the  statue,  is  10  ft.  high.  The  pedestal  is 
Peterhead  granite,  highly  polished ; the  mould- 
gs  and  ornamentation  are  Gothic  in  style. 


' by  lightning,  and  rendered  a mass  of  ruins,  the 
greater  part  of  the  steeple  rolling  through  the 
roof.  An  hour  later  the  congregation  would 
have  been  present. 

Bullocks,  sheep,  horses,  and  human  beings, 
have.been.struck  and  killed  in  various  places  by 
the  lightning. 

The  Italian  jonrnala  state  that  a hailstorm 
With  which  the  city  of  Milan  has  been  visited 
was  of  fearful  violence,  the  streets  were  deserted 
in  a moment,  and  the  Victor  Emmanuel  Gallery 
was  one  of  the  places  most  thronged  by  persons 
seeking  for  shelter.  They,  however,  found  them- 
selves there  in  greater  danger  than  outside, 
from  the  fragments  of  glass  battered  down,  and 
they  had  to  crowd  into  the  shops,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  the  roof  fall  in.  The  damage 
done  to  that  building  is  estimated  at  90,000f. 
The  Duomo,  the  palace  of  the  museum,  had  also 
a large  number  of  windows  broken,  while  the 
streets  were  strewn  with  glass  from  the  shat- 
tered lamps.  The  plants  and  flowers  in  the 
gardens  around  the  city  present  an  aspect  of 
desolation, _ ns  all  vegetation  is  quite  cut  to 
pieces.  Pigeons  and  other  birds  were  found 
lying  dead  on  tbe  ground,  killed  by  the  hail, 
atones,  some  of  which  weighed  three  ounces  ! 

There  has  been  an  earthquake  at  Constan- 
tinople. 


DAMAGE  BY  LIGHTNING  AND  HAIL. 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  years  in  which 
e doatructivo  power  of  lightning  shows  itself 
a degree  beyond  tho  average.  Chesterfield 
lurch  was  recently  struck,  the  old  crooked  spire, 
little  above  the  clock,  on  the  side  where  the 
w faco  has  been  lately  put  in,  having  had  a 
'ge  piece  of  stone  carried  away,  and  a part  of 
9 stonework  surrounding  the  clock  has  also 
on  damaged. 

A.t  Sheffield  a lightning  flash  struck  the  offices 
the  Waterworks  Company.  A chimney-stack 
the  building  was  completely  demolished.  Tho 
ne  flash  hurled  down  part  of  a lofty  chimney 
Tyzack’a  Works,  Hereford-street,  through  the 
rkshop  roofs. 

The  spire  of  Christ  Church.  Salford,  has  been 
ack  by  lightning,  and  several  large  stones, 
re  displaced,  as  well  as  injury  done  to  other  I 
tiona  of  the  building.  The  chimney-stalk  at ' 
88rs.  L.  Leigh  & Co.’s  machine  works,  Miles 
ttmg,  was  also  struck.  Half  of  tho  terra- 
-a  parapet  was  thrown  down,  and  a largo 
tion  of  the  stalk  lower  down  was  forced  out 
Qo  of  the  detached  stones  fell  through  the 
p of  the  smithy  and  grinding-rooms,  slightly 
|ring  five  of  the  workmen.  The  injury  done 
one  chimney-stalk  and  building  was  such  that 
^4U0  men  employed  in  the  works  had  to  be 
wniased  for  the  day  until  the  necessary  repairs 
ltd  be  made. 

I.a  amore  recent  storm,  which  has  occurred 
me  north-east  of  London,  various  persons 
»|3  been  killed,  and  others  more  or  less 
[busly  injured.  Trees  were  struck  and  splin- 
ilu  lu  Chathan- square,  Homerton,  in  the 
irehyards  of  Sc.  John,  Hackney,  and  St.  John 
-linal.green,  and  also  in  Pond-lane,  Clapton. 

:(!  church  of  St.  Luke,  Homerton,  was  struck 
S|  between  40  ft.  and  50  fc.  of  the  roof  torn  up 
, ' he  rafters  set  on  fire.  The  current  then 
52k  the  west  window,  and  shattered  the 
«work,  some  portions  of  which  were  carried 
®^°rceof  the  shock  nearly  80  ft.  up  the 
l|.  The  engines  of  the  Metropolitan  Volunteer 
Brigade  arrived  shortly  after,  and  under 
ij  teertioos  the  fire  was  stopped.  The 
- iral  Poat-offioo,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  was 
liik,  and  a portion  of  the  balustrade  carried 


SANITARY  LAWS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
On  the  order  for  going  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Sclater 
Booth  gave  an  explanation  of  its  object.  He 
hoped,  he  said,  that  before  long  it  would  be 
possible  to  undertake  a complete  consolidation  of 
the  sanitary  laws } meanwhile  it  was  only  pro- 
posed  to  amend  in  some  particulars  the  Act  of 
18/--.  The  first  part  of  the  Bill  consisted  chiefly 
of  amendments  of  a technical  character,  and 
sought  to  remove  certain  ambiguities.  By 
Clauses  19  and  20  the  Local  Government  Board 
took  fresh  powers  to  put  into  force  orders  which 
they  were  authorised  to  make  upon  sluggish  or 
reluctant  local  authorities.  It  was  proposed, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Board  should  have 
poK'er  to  obtain  a writ  of  mandamus,  with  tho 
view  of  compelling  a local  authority  to  execute 
works  which  might  bo  considered  necessary. 
Ihere  were  clauses  designed  to  introduce  im- 
provements in  tbe  election  and  arrangements  of 
the  sanitary  bodies,  and  to  put  a stop  to  the 
present  system  by  which  applications  for  pro- 
visional orders  as  to  borrowing  powers  were 
crowded  together  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  it 
being  intended,  in  order  to  effect  the  latter 
! object,  that  parties  should  be  at  liberty  to  give 
notice^  at  any  time  during  the  year  of  their 
intention  to  apply  for  such  orders.  There  was  a 
very  important  clause  giving  power  to  local 
authorities  to  obtain  from  the  magistrates  an 
order  to  prevent  tho  use  of  wells,  pumps,  or 
cisterns  which  were  considered  unhealthy.  The 
question  of  the  water  supply  was  becoming  an 
urgent  one  for  the  whole  country,  and  perhaps 
before  long  Government  would  be  able  to  pro- 
pose some  general  provisions  on  the  subject,  of 
a kind  which  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
ol  the  community.  Ifc  was  true  that  the  Bill 
might  well  do  more  than  it  did,  but  be  believed 
lb  was  complete  as  far  as  it  went,  and  that  by 
passing  it  they  would  be  taking  a considerable 
step  in  the  path  of  sanitary  improvement.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  Speaker  should  leave  the  chair. 

^ Subsequently  this  Bill,  as  amended,  was  con- 
sidered, and  some  additional  amendments 
having  been  introduced,  tbe  Bill  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a third  time  on  Thursday. 


value  of  a fast  and  continuous  service  is  all- 
important  in  a fresh-water  artificial  lake,  par- 
ticularly  where  tbe  number  of  bathers  are  not 
represented  _ by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands, 
within  a limited  time.  The  public  may  form  soma 
conception  of  the  freshness  and  volume  of  the 
water  in  the  Victoria  bathing  lake  when  it  ia 
stated  that  it  takes  nearly  three  weeks  to  fill 
the  lake,  supposing  the  water  be  entirely  out  OS' 
on  any  given  day.  The  water  runs  off  as  slowly 
into  an  adjoining  lake  as  it  comes  in  to  ita 
feeder,  and  the  consequence  ia  that  the  water  of 
the  bathing  lake,  were  there  even  no  evening 
bathing,  would  be  in  an  impure  state.  But  now 
comes  the  aggravation  of  the  evil : the  evening 
bathers  on  the  whole  are  more  than  three  times 
the  number  of  the  morning  ones,  and  whereas 
the  morning  ones  come  to  bathe  in  a compara- 
tively  cleanly  state,  having  left  their  hods  a short 
time  previously,  the  evening  class,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two-thirds  of  their  number,  are  covered, 
hands,  arms,  bodies,  and  faces,  with  the  dust, 
grime,  and  colour  incident  to  their  different 
forms  of  labour.  Many  come  from  the  colour 
factories,  tar  factories,  chemical  works,  iron 
foundries,  dye  works,  and  infinitely  more  filthy 
employments.  Into  the  lake  they  plunge,  and 
the  sights  that  may  be  at  present  witnessed  in 
Victoria  Park  have  no  parallel  in  any  part  of 
England. 

Without  going  into  detail,  we  must  add  that 
there  is  danger  of  contagion,  too,  as  matters  now 
stand.  The  first  things  required  are  a better 
supply  of  water  to  the  lake,  a weekly  draining 
off,  an  efficient  supervision,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  order  and  decorum,  and  the 
enforcement  of  other  obvious  regulations. 


^iiring  a heavy  thunderstorm  which  burst 
i .VYoolwich,  the  lightning  struck  the  military 
jin  at  the  Royal  Artillery  Barracks.  Tho 
leriDg  of  the  brickwork  from  tbe  summit  of 
•are  ventilating  tower  about  50  ft.  from  tho 
I’d  showed  where  it  bad  taken  effect, 
oers  of  persons  were  in  and  about  the 
?’uRug  time,  and  their  escape  appears 

severe  storm  has  occurred  iu  Perthshire, 
j ree  Church  of  Bracoor  Ardoch  was  struck 


UNSANITARY  BATHING  IN  VICTORIA 
PARK. 

A BARE  week  has  elapsed  since  a long  looked- 
for  concession  was  granted  by  the  First  Commis- 
Bioner  of  Public  Works } but  less  than  three 
days  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  the  serious 
drawbaoks  that  exist  in  connexion  with  the 
evening  bathing  experiment  in  Victoria  Park. 
Tho  lake  allotted  for  evening  bathino- is  about 
300  yards  long  and  40  yards  wide.  The  sides  of 
tho  lake  shelve  down  on  either  side  to  a central 
level  of  a few  yards  wide,  and  representincr  a 
depth  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  of  from  ft?  to 
6 ft.  A S-inch  service-pipe  supplies  the  lake 
tbe  water  being  that  of  the  East  London  Cora- 
pany  ; but  the  pressure  and  volume  are  so  small 
tlmt  a li-inch  pipe,  with  full  pressure,  would 
afford  a foi-  greater  and  quicker  supply.  The 


A PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENT  IN  LAYING 
ASPHALTE. 

Many  years’  experience  of  aspbalte  on  our 
streets  has  proved  that  it  ia  not  a safe  material. 
The  smoothness  of  the  surface  aud  its  slippery 
coudition  after  a fall  of  rain  render  it  dangerous 
both  for  man  and  horse.  The  present  mode  of 
laying  asphalte  is  objectionable,  and  calls  for 
improvement.  In  order  to  make  the  surface- 
suitable  and  safe  to  walk  upon,  and  that  horses 
might  obtain  a better  foothold,  I would  propose 
to  form  squares  on  the  asphalte.  Tho  squares 
for  streets  to  be  10  in.  by  5 in.,}  the  squares  for 
pavements  to  be  18  in.  by  12  in. } and  the  edges 
of  each  square  to  be  bevelled  all  round  ^ in.,  te 
tho  angle  of  45'’. 

It  would  be  requisite  to  make  a mould  of  wood, 
2 ft.  6 in.  square,  to  be  divided  into  squares  of 
the  required  dimensions.  When  the  workmen 
are  laying  the  asphalt-o  on  the  street  or  pave- 
ment, and  when  the  material  ia  in  a soft  state, 
then  place  the  mould  upon  the  surface  and 
press  it  down  until  the  required  impression  is 
obtained. 

If  this  method  was  adopted  asphalte  would 
be^  more  extensively  used  upon  our  streets,  for 
this  material  possesses  many  qualities  which 
recommend  its  use  for  various  purposes. 

John  Lemon. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Zenion. — New  schools,  under  the  auspices  o^ 
the  Lenton  School  Board,  have  been  opened 
here  by  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham.  The  schools 
comprise  three  rooms,  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
measuring  58  ft.  by  23  ft.,  40  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft., 
and  40  ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft.  respectively.  Imme- 
diately connected  with  each  is  a clasj-room,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  easy  division  into 
two  good-sized  apartments  with  separate  en- 
trances. Accommodation  is  thus  provided  for 
400  children,  in  tho  proportion  of  150  boys,  120 
girls,  and  130  infants.  A play-ground  is  attached 
to  each  division.  The  whole  of  the  buildings- 
are  arranged  to  form  one  group,  but  the  several 
portions  are  perfectly  distinct,  each  having  its 
own  approach  and  entrance-door,  as  well  as  a 
sepai-ate  communication  with  the  play-gronnd. 
Arrangements  are  also  made  as  to  Javacories,  and' 
cloak  and  cap  rooms.  Large  windows  with 
mullions  and  pierced  tracery  work  give  additional 
light  at  each  end  of  the  principal  rooms  the 
largest  and  loftiest  of  which,  the  boys’  school- 
room, is  finished  with  an  open  timber  roof,  having 
a boarded  ceiling,  tho  whole  being  stained  and' 
varnished.  Open  fireplaces  with  dog  grates,  are- 
provided  for  warming  the  apartments,  and’  ar- 
rangements for  ventilation  have  nob  been  over- 
looked. The  style  adopted  for  the  building  is. 

Lombardo-Venetian-Gothic,  the  materials  em 
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ployed  on  the  exterior  being  red  brict,  with 
Ancaster  and  Hollington  stone.^  Staffordshire 
blue  bricks  are  sparingly  used  in  some 
dressings  .to  the  doors  and  windows.  Moulded 
bricks  are  also  introduced  into  the  cornices. 
The  principal  external  feature,  however,  is  the 
bell  tower  80  ft.  high,  which  forms  a prominent 
object  from  whatever  point  the  building  may  be 
approached.  The  cost  of  tho  whole  erection,  in. 
eluding  fence  walls,  palisades  and  gates,  with 
gas  fittings  and  furniture,  is  2,1261.  Mr.  Jas. 
Cooper,  of  Nottingham,  was  the  general  con- 
tractor, and  Messrs.  W.  F.  & E.  Brooker,  of 
I^ottingham,  the  architects. 


THE  IMPROVED  INDUSTRIAL 
DWELLINGS  COMPANY. 

Sib, — In  the  Builder  of  the  4th  inst,,  you 
publish  a report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 


was  ia  the  section,  but  it  implied  that  it  must  be  one 
which  had  footings.  Being  on  wheels,  it  was  not  ft 
building.  The  character  of  it  was  similar  to  a bathing- 
machine  or  dog-kennel,  which  could  be  removed.  In  the 
first  instance,  it  was  intended  to  place  a mangle  in  tho 
building.  He  waainstrueted  to  deny  that  it  was  originally 
placed  on  a brick  foundation.  Mr.  Hebb  said  the  garden 
was  surrounded  by  a fence,  so  that  the  building  could  not 
be  removed  from  it.  Mr.  Jeunesaid  it  was  intended  to 
remove  it.  Mr.  Bridge  said,  intending  to  put  a mangle  in 
the  building  clearly  showed  it  was  to  be  used  for  habita- 
tion. If  it  was  intended  to  remove  it  thero  would  be  no 
harm  in  making  an  order.  He  then  ordered  the  building 
to  be  removed  in  fourteen  days,  and  the  defendant  to  pay 
IL  Is.  costs  in  addition  to  21.  2s.  allowed  for  an  adjourn- 
ment,  


PLUMBERS  AGAIN. 


annual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Association 
for  improving  tho  Homes  of  the  Poor,  in  which 
Mr.  Russell  Scott  is  represented  to  have  made 
a statement  respecting  “ a like  association  under 
Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,”  which  statement,  if 
correct,  would  be,  and  deservedly  so,  most 
damaging  to  the  interests  of  the_  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  the 
Association  referred  to. 

Will  you  permit  me,  however,  to  state  that 
this  company  has  always  paid  a dividend  of 
5 (not  6)  per  cent.,  and  has  accumulated  a 
reserve  fund  of  upwards  of  12,0001.  out  of  its 
net  profits;  that  it  keeps  proper  debtor  and 
creditor  accounts  of  its  revenues,  which  are 
audited  and  certified  half-yearly  by  Mr.  W. 
Torquand,  of  Tokenhouse-yard  ; and  that  so  far 
from  proceeding  on  the  " principle  of  valuation,” 
the  assets  in  the  balance-sheets  show  the  actual 
coat  of  the  buildings  erected, 

In  proof  of  this  I enclose  a copy  of  our  half- 
yearly  report,  and  balance-sheet,  to  tho  31st 
of  December  last,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to 
forward  copies  to  any  persons  desiring  the  same. 

James  Mooee,  Secretary. 


” LOYALTY  TO  EMPLOYERS.” 

Sib, — In  reference  to  my  letter  in  the  last  number  o^f  the 
Builder  relating  to  my  connexion  with  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt 
in  writing  the  ttuides  to  his  Courts  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  I beg  to  state  that  after  due  consideration  ! 
feel  and  admit  that  I have  been  entirely  in  the  wrong  in 
the  matter  from  the  very  beginning,  owing  to  the 
exaggerated  idea  entertained  by  me  as  to  the  value 
of  my  assistance;  and  that  my  claims,  exacting  and 
embarrassing  to  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  as  they  must  have 
been,  wore  mot  by  him  in  a very  generous  spirit,  to 
which  I have  long  failed  to  do  justice.  To  him  ia 
duo  the  scheme  of  the  guide-books,  their  arrangement, 
revision,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  original 
portions  of  each.  If  I brought  the  matter,  it  was  ho  who 
infused  into  it  life,  and  gave  it  form  and  shapo;  and 
without  the  valnable  information  he  gave  me  as  to  works 
for  consultation,  I never  could  have  done  even  what  I did. 
I regret  exceedingly  that  I should  ever  have  taken  a 
different  view  of  the  subject,  which  has  made  me  appear 
unjust  and  ungrateful.  In  making  this  apology  public 
you  will  greatly  oblige,  J.  B.  \\  abixg. 


A DESTRUCTIVE  fire  is  reported  from  Edin. 
burgh,  by  which  a fine  tenement  has  been  i 
almost  ruined ; and  the  disaster  is  again  ascribed  ; 
to  the  plumbers  on  the  roof!  The  block  in  i 
question  extends  from  the  office  of  the  Royal  . 
Bank  in  South  Clerk-street  to  the  comer  of  ■ 
Preston-terraco,  and  is  almost  a new  property. 
It  appears  that  during  the  forenoon  a plumber 
had  been  on  the  leads  making  repairs ; and  at  . 
one  o’clock  he  left  for  dinner,  leaving  behind  i 
him,  however,  his  “choffer”  brightly^  burning,  i 
and,  it  is  said,  with  a bolt  in  it.  It  is  oonjeo-  ; 
tnred  that  the  strong  wind  had  blown  over  the 
choffer,  when  the  hob  bolt  or  the  burning  coala  . 
melting  the  lead  had  ignited  the  woodwork, 
underneath.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  clear . 
that  it  was  near  the  spot  where  the  plumber' 
had  been  working  that  the  fire  commenced.  The  : 
choffer,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  afterwards! 
found  among  the  rubbish,  and  carried  off  by 
the  police.  


SURVEYORS  OF  TURNPIKE  ROADS  AND 
MATERIALS  FROM  COMMON  RIVER  OR 
BROOK. 

Sib,— lu  the  97th  section  of  3 Qeo.  IT.,  cap.  136,  power 
given  to  the  surveyor  of  every  turnpike-road  to  get 


materials  for  the  repairs  of  the  roads  out  of  any  common 
river  or  brook  (subject  to  certain  conditions)  without 
being  chargeable  for  trespass.  As  disputes  arise  some- 
times in  this  country  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  '‘com- 
mon river  or  brook,"  perhaps  some  of  the  realers  of  the 
Builder  willkindly  enlighten  me,  through  its  columns,  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  words  in  other  parts,  as  to 
whether  tho  term  “ common  river  or  brook”  is  applicable 
to  natural  rivers  or  brooks  generally,  or  is  it  confined  to 
some  special  ones.  Any  intormation  that  would  throw 
some  light  upon  the  subject  will  oblige  a 

Road  Sdetbxob. 


We  have  also  received  a note  from 
Mr.  lluBBell  Scott  requesting  us  to  state  ” that 
in  what  he  said  at  the  meeting  he  made  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company  of  which  Sir  S.  Waterlow  is  chairman.” 
Looking  to  the  journals,  it  seems  that  other 
reporters  besides  our  own  misunderstood  the 
speaker. 


A STRIKE  FOR  CLEANLINESS. 

At  a public  meeting  last  week  touching  the 
sanitary  state  of  Coxhoe,  the  Rector  (the  Rev. 
W.  H.  W.  Casely)  of  that  sweet  spot  thus 
delivered  bis  mind  : — 


“I  say  that  death  is  stalking  throngh  Coihoe,  Com- 
forth,  Cassop,  and  Quarrington.  The  other  day,  in 
_pa8sing  a house  inCornforth,  I saw  a heap  of  night-soil 
standing  higher  than  I can  reach.  There  were  eight 
families  connected  with  the  dwelling,  and  the  stench 
arising  from  tho  abominable  accumulation  of  filth 


water-closets  and  water.  The  Rosedale  Company  had 
right  to  bo  allowed  to  bring  n large  population  together, 
and  compel  their  workmen  and  families  to  live  amongst 
large  accumulations  of  filth  and  dirt,  and  without  - 


Workmen  strike  for  many  things  nowadays,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  a marvel  to  me  that  they  have  not  struck  before 
BOW  against  the  continuation  of  tho  present  lamentable 
Btate  of  affairs.  I should  be  very  glad  to  see  them  strike 
in  a body,  and  tell  their  employers  that  they  will  not  live 
in  these  dirty  and  filthy  pigstyes.  It  is  a lasting  disgrace 
to  Messrs.  Alorrison  5;  Co.  that  such  a state  of  things 
should  exist.  Delay  begins  with  a D,  and  so  does 
• death," 


“BOOK-COVERS.” 

Snt, — If  we  do  not  quite  agree  that  “omne  ignolum  pro 
nagnifico  est,”  wo  listen  with  deference  to  the  unknown 
censor  when  a criticism  shows  such  sound  taste  as  that 
published  in  your  hsue  of  the  llfh  inst ; but  we  feel  called 
upon  to  protest  against  a wholesale  condemnation  of  illus- 
trative art  as  applied  to  the  outsides  of  books,  and  we  fail 
to  see  that,  in  the  instance  cited  by  your  critic,  the  use  of 
hands  end  tuning-forks  on  the  cover  of  a work  on  " Sound 
and  Music  " can  be  either  ‘ ' vulgar  or  inappropriate." 

The  difficulty  of  adopting  mere  ornament  to  gii'® 
character  to  some  books  would  be  almost  insurmountabla ; 
and,  in  justification  of  our  so-called  over-decoration  of 
drawing-room-table  books,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
these  are  essentially  gift-book!  bought  by  the  donor,  as 
any  other  ornament  might  be  bought,  for  the  attractive- 
ness of  their  outward  appearance. 

The  retail  bookseller  must  have  such  books  wherewith 
to  decorate  his  counter  and  window;  and  it  will  be 
admitted  that  in  the  bygone  style  of  cloth-binding  there 
was  little  to  make  a snow,  and  scarcely  any  attempt  to 
individualise  volumes.  So  many  books  are  published 
now-a-days  that  we  venture  to  think  that  an  effort  to  give 
to  each,  when  possible,  a special  character,  is  an  effort  in 
the  right  direction,  and  a convenience  to  both  seller  and 
buyer.  If,  in  our  endeavour  after  this  end,  we  are  at 
times  too  realistic  in  treatment,  we  think  the  critics  should 
be  lenient.  For  an  unknown  writer  to  issue  a work  in  too 
plain  a style  is  commercially  a suicidal  act;  tho  public 
will  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  bushel  to  dis- 
cover if  there  be  a light  under  it  or  no. 
lYe  thank  you  for  your  notice  of  our  rarely -noticed  art. 

Jijiaa  Bobn  & Co. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Vlymouth.—The  fabric  of  St.  Andrew’s  Cliiiroli; 
since  the  alterations  ia  once  more,  after  tbai 
lapse  of  three  centuries  at  the  least,  assumingi 
its  first  aspect  of  an  old  typical  Devonshire! 
church.  The  western  and  transept  galleries 
have  been  cleared  away  and  the  tower-arolc 
opened.  Tho  removal  of  the  transept  gallerie® 
is,  in  its  way,  effective;  and  the  appavenfc 
addition  to  the  width  of  the  structure  is  eveit 
greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Thd 
north  transept,  or  chapel,  is  now  having  a news 
oak  roof  put  up,  gabled.  The  other  transep^ 
roof  will  follow  by-and-by.  It  has  at  lengtln 
been  decided  that  the  organ  shall  be  placed  in 
the  north  transept— at  the  western  end  j where 
there  is  a dead  wall.  Thus  only  one  window 
will  be  blocked.  In  the  south  transept  thcl 
opening  to  the  rood-loft  staircase  is  apparent  ji 
and  a squint  has  been  uncovered,  the  angle  ol, 
which  indicates  that  the  altar  must  have  beery 
placed  further  forward  than  the  present  com< 
munion-table.  The  east  window  of  the  transeptf 
which  was  partially  blocked  to  admit  of  the 
erection  of  the  present  diminutive  vestry,  wib 
be  lengthened,  like  the  west  windows  of  tht' 
aisles.  The  new  vestry  will  be  built  between 
the  south  transept  and  south  porch,  where  the 
staircase  to  the  transept  gallery  is  now ; and  i; 
will  bo  approached  from  the  transept  by  ai 
ancient  doorwav,  long  blocked.  The  soil  withii' 
tho  church  appears  to  have  been  absolutebi 
crammed  with  dead  bodies.  It  is  full  of  boneft 
and  several  ^lead  coffins  have  been  discover^^ 
There  has  not  been  much  found  that  is  of  in| 
terest,  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  with  tto 
exception  of  a full-length  effigy  of  a femalel 
which  once  evidently  rested  on  an  altar-tomkl 
It  ia  apparently  of  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centnnj 
date.  The  face  is  much  worn.  Several  of  thi 
monuments  will  have  to  be  removed  and 
erected.  The  east  window  is  to  be  removed 
Mr  Roach  has  offered  to  give  the  stonework  foi 
a new  window,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  ia  nod 
preparing  the  designs.  The  reredoa  will  also  W 
designed  by  Sir  Gilbert,  and  wrought  either  iJ 
Caen  stone  or  alabaster.  It  is  to  be  Decoraten 
Gothic  in  style,  with  an  abundance  of  flonateij 
ornament.  This  work  is  not  yet  m hand, 
but  the  wood  carving  is  progressing  rapidli 
ia  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The  Reii 
T.  Wilkinson  has  taken  in  hand  th 


INFRINGEMENT  OF  A TRADE  MARK. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Wooden  Buildings. — At  Wandsworth,  Henry 
Perkes  was  summoned  by  Mr.  I’ Anson,  district 
surveyor,  under  the  Building  Act,  with  reference 
to  a wooden  structure  which  had  been  erected 
on  the  Shaftesbury  Working  Men’s  Estate, 
.pattersea. 

Mr.  Corsellis,  in  support  of  the  sumtnons,  said  tb&t,  on 
.ilie  complainant  objecting  to  the  building,  four  wheels 
■were  placed  under  it;  but  he  submitted  that  it  was  still  a 
buildmg  within  the  meaning  of  tho  Act.  In  support  of 
his  argument  he  cited  decisions  hv  Mr.  Ingham  and  Mr. 

^ ^ n-i tl.nf  in  T^T-fintinal 


times  even  St.  Paul's  might  be  removed  on  wheels,  and 
Mr.  Ingham  had  recently  decided  that  a wooden  <0^1- 
houBO  was  a building.  Mr.  J.  Hehb,  assistant  to  Mr. 
1' Anson,  said  the  building  was  in  the  back  garden  of  an 
inhabited  house  on  the  Shaftesbury  Park  estate.  It  was 
■first  built  on  a brick  foundation.  Mr.  Jeuue,  who  de- 
fended, submitted  that  from  the  character  and  size  of  the 
building,  the  case  did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  then 
Act,  ThMc  was  no  precise  definition  of  what  a building 


At  the  County  Police-court,  Strangeways,  A.  Tau 
Stau,  cement  manufacturer,  Bridporc-street,  Dorset- 
square,  London,  was  summoned  for  infringing  the  trade- 
mark of  Messrs.  Kay,  Brothers,  wholesa'e  chemists, 
Stockport.  It  appeared  that  in  October,  1863,  Mr.  S. 
Kay  invented  a new  kind  of  cement,  and  adopted  for  it 
the  distinctive  name,  “ Coaguline,”  and  registered  a label 
under  the  Copyright  Act,  with  the  word  “Coaguline" 
(a  distinctive  title  never  before  used).  From  that  time 
Mr.  Kay  had  continued  to  sell  the  cement  under  the  name 
of  " Coaguline,”  and  had  from  time  to  time  enforced  his 
sole  right  to  the  patent.  On  the  2uth  of  May  last  Mr. 
Thomas  Kav,  one  of  the  complainants,  went  to'  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  where  he  saw  the 
defendant  selling  cement  in  a tent,  and  in  the  tent,  fixed 
in  a conspicuous  position,  was  a placard,  on  which  were 
the  words,  “ Coaguline,  patent,  for  fixing  flowers,  mend- 
isg  relies,  valuable  china.  Warranted  to  stand  boiling 
water."  Mr.  Kay  prfrehased  from  the  defendant  a bottle 
of  the  cement,  and  then  told  him  be  had  better  remove 
the  placard,  and  ho  had  no  right  to  use  the  word 
"Coaguline.”  The  defendant  replied  that  he  knew  tho 
law,  and  refused  to  remove  the  placard.  Mr.  Kay  visited 
tho  gardens  again  on  tho  26th  of  May,  and  saw  the 
defendant  still  selling  the  cement.  Mr.  Atkinson  con- 
tended  that  the  mere  display  of  a placard  did  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  real  name  of  the 
defendant’s  cement  was  “ Diamond  Cement,"  and  he  used 
the  name  “ Coagnline,"  because  be  thought  it  was  a high- 
sounding  name.  The  defendant  was  fined  in  the  full 
penalty  of  lOl.,  being  61.  for  each  day,  and  costs. 


tower-yvindow,  and  this  is  to  be  filled 
stained  glass,  at  a cost  of  some  235J.,  the  artist, 
beino-  Messrs.  Burlison  & Grylls,  of  London.  , 
Daxolish  (Dei-oa).— The  memorial  stone  hs, 
been  laid  of  a new  obancel  to  the  parish  chorcli 
which  is  undergoing  restoration  at  the  cost  fcl 
between  S.OOOL  and  6,0001.  The  church  hL 
been  badly  in  need  of  restoration,  for  a cousideii 
able  time.  It  has  always  been  without  a chance; 
and  the  old  seating  was  very  high,  narrori 
and  inconvenient.  Besides  this,  several  parb 
of  the  building  were  in  a somewhat  dilapidaWi 
condition.  The  flooring  was  bad,  the  veutil; 
tion  defective,  and,  in  short,  a thorough  resfcor 
tion  had  become  almost  a matter  of  oecessit,! 
The  contemplated  cost  of  the  work  that  has  bee 
undertaken  ia  about  5,6001.  The  old  and  nl 
si<^bt1y  pews  will  be  replaced  by  low  and  mo 
aiTreeable  seats;  the  flooring  will  be  nev, 
^rangements  will  be  made  for  warniing  ar, 
lio-bting  the  church,  and  besides  this  there  is  ■■ 
new  chancel,  organ  chamber,  vestry  and  chmfti 
aisle,  which  will  not  only  be  the  means  ol  i 
creasing  the  accommodation  but  will  impro, 

, the  appearance  of  the  building.  The  wes 
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aller^  has  been  remored.  Tho  cbaacel  is 
7 ft.  deep,  and  is  being  built  of  Cbudleigh 
MDo,  with  Doulting  stouo  dressiogs.  There 
ill  bo  a etaiued  glass  windu^v  in  the 
lasfc  and  west  ends  of  tho  church.  The 
ork  is  in  the  hands  of  ilr.  St.  Aubyn,  of  Lon. 
;Dn,  architect.  Tho  builder  is  Mr.  Uiinent,  of 
•ristol,  who  built  tho  Victoria  Ilall  at  Exeter, 
ho  amount  already  collected  towards  the  cost 
I’the  restoration  is  about  3,7501.,  this  sum  in- 
ndiug  a donation  of  1,6001.  from  Mr.  P.  E. 
oare,  by  whom  the  memoriahstono  was  laid, 
bout  2,00Ul.  more,  therefore,  remain  to  be 
lised. 

lifull.  St.  Jude’s  Church  has  been  conse* 
lated.  The  building  is  in  the  Early  English 
jylo  of  plain  type,  and  consists  of  a nave,  north 
id  south  aisles,  with  north  and  west  porches, 
d a chancel,  with  vestry  on  the  west  side, 
iterually  the  whole  is  of  red  stock  brick,  with 
>nldijd  brick  arches,  and  jambs  to  the  win- 
ws.  Tho  chancel  bas  in  the  oast  gable  a 
plet,  with  cuspod  centre  light,  and  narrow 
ipled  lancets  on  tho  north  and  east  walla, 
lernally  the  navo,  of  six  bays,  is  divided  from 
I aisles  by  circular  atone  piers,  with  moulded 
J8  and  bases,  and  moulded  red  brick  arches, 
i from  the  chancel  bya  moulded  chancel  arch, 
open  roof,  on  arched  principals,  covers  the 
3— all  tho  timber  showing,  with  tho  bright 
irding  in  the  top  of  tho  rafters.  The  roof  is 
umilar  description  to  the  aisles,  and  a close- 
irded  arched  coiling  to  the  chancol.  The 
.ts  are  of  deal,  with  ornamental  ends,  stained 
i varuishod.  The  total  length  outside  is 
lift.;  and  width,  6-Ji  ft.  j the  height  to  the 
IX  of  the  west  gable,  56  ft.  The  lighting  of 
church  is  oifeoted  by  an  arraugemeut  of 
burners  round  the  caps  of  navo  columns, 
in  tho  chancel  by  two  ornamental  brass 
adards.  Tho  works  have  been  executed  by 
JBrs.  Hockney  A Liggins,  and  their  sub- 
tractors.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edw.  Simp- 
of  Bradford.  The  total  cost  of  tho  buildiun 
site  is  4,5001. 

'endlehury. — St.  Augustine’s  Church,  Pendle- 
7,  has  been  consecrated.  Tho  church  and 
)ols  adjoining  have  been  built  at  tho  eutire 
‘Snso  of  Mr.  £.  S.  Heywood,  of  the  firm  of 
wood  Brothers,  bankers,  Manchester;  and 
ough  the  actual  cost  is  not  known  to  the 
lie,  it  is  estimated  that  to  complete  the  whole 
dings,  which  have,  been  in  the  course  of 
itiou  for  about  3^^  years,  will  have  cost  at 
1 14,0001.  The  style  is  that  of  the  middle 
le  fourteenth  century,  aud  is  English  iu  its 
ila  and  general  character.  The  windows 
) flowing  traceries  of  various  patterns.  Tho 
lows  are  placed  at  a considerable  height 
i the  floor,  and  are  iu  themselves  of  tall 
•ortion.^  The  building  has  thus  a consider- 
elevation.  Externally  it  issomewhat  severe 
laracter.  Tho  roof  is  ouo  continuous  arch, 
ihed  by  carved  trasses  and  richer  cornices 
le  choir.  The  east  window,  a large  one  of 
a lights,  is  of  stained  glass.  It  has  tho 
ict  ot  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre,  with  St. 

■ and  St.  John,  and  is  surrounded  by  other 
■•G8  of  saints.  The  tracery  of  all  the  windows 
pained  glass.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
Poh  from  west  to  east  is  150  ft.;  and  the 
of  the  nave  and  chancel,  without  the  aisle 
I ft.  The  height  to  the  apex  of  the  gable  is 
ft.  2 in.  Mr.  G.  P.  Budley  and  Mr.  J. 
^i6r,  of  Loudon,  are  the  architects  ; and  Mr. 
“jvilliam  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works;  Mr. 
klin,  of  Beddington,  has  done  the  oarvj 
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[rtlepool. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
}l  for  tho  accommodation  of  the  United 
j Methodists  of  West  Hartlepool  has  been 
Joy  Mr.  Thomas  Kichardson,  M.P.  for  the 
*;gh.  The  siteofthenew edifice  is  in  Burbank- 
S ;, immediately  adjacenbto  the  prescntschool 
1 ing,  which,  since  its  opening  in  1868,  the 
Legation  have  had  to  use  as  a temporary 
Bil.  Tho  style  of  the  edifice  will  be  Italian. 
J'.otal  cost  will  be  about  5,5001.,  and  the 
^ 'ial  need  will  be  red  brick  and  stone  facings. 

rchitect  is  Mr.  J.  Garry,  West  Hartlepool. 

' '(li.— The  foundation-stone  of  a church  for 
f nglish  Presbyterians  at  Bljth  was  laid  by 
“ rohn  Hedley  on  April 7th.  The  new  build- 


the  Waterloo-read  and  the  new  street.  E.xternally 
the  church  will  be  constructed  of  pressed  red 
bricks,  from  Choppiugton,  with  stone  dressings 
and  ashlar  bauds.  The  whole  of  the  windows 
will  have  double  splayed  brick  and  stono  jambs, 
with  arched  heads  aud  moulded  stono  labels, 
those  to  tho  main  front  and  side  gable  being  two' 
light  with  traceried  heads.  Tho  doorways  will  be 
all  deeply  recessed,  with  splayed  jambs  and  heads 
in  three  orders.  Tho  chief  feature  in  the  exterior 
will  be  the  tower  and  spire,  which  will  stand  at 
the  junction  of  Waterloo.road  aud  the  new  street ; 
it  will  rise  to  the  height  of  130  ft.,  and  be  sur- 
mounted  with  au  ornamental  wrought-iron  linial 
aud  gilded  weather  vane.  The  architect  has 
taken  as  his  model  for  this  feature,  the  typo  of 
tower  and  spire  prevailing  during  the  thirteenth 
century  in  certain  districts  of  Normandy,  the  main 
characteristics  of  which  aro  the  lofty,  deeply 
recessed,  and  enriched  belfry  windows,  with 
their  piquant  louvres  covered  with  ornamental 
slating.  The  roofs  of  the  church  will  be  covered 
with  grey  Welsh  slating,  with  ornamental  red 
tile  ridges  aud  wrought-iron  finials,  and  the 
principal  gables  will  terminate  with  carved  and 
moulded  scone  crockets  and  finials.  Internally, 
the  building  will  consist  of  nave  and  aisles] 
divided  by  means  of  cast-iron  ornamental 
columns,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases,  which 
will  also  support  the  galleries,  and  be  carried  up  to 
take  tho  nave  arcading  and  roof  principal.  The 
galleries  run  round  three  sides  of  the  interior, 
and  with  tho  grouud-floor  will  accommodate 
between  500  and  COO  persons.  There  will  be,  in 
addition  to  the  church,  a large  school  at  the 
rear,  facing  Grey-stroeb,  arranged  to  accommo- 
date  about  200  scholars.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  church  will  be  from  Waterloo-road.  The 
entrance  to  the  school  will  be  from  the  New- 
road,  and  a separate  staircase  will  be  provided, 
to  enable  the  children  to  reach  their  seats  in  the 
gallery  of  the  church  w'ithout  leaving  the  build- 
hig,  aud  to  give  additional  means  of  rapid  egress 
in  caso  of  any  emergency.  To  this  end  six  dis- 
tinct means  of  exit  would  be  available  to  the 
congregation  should  occasion  require  their  use. 
The  platform  will  be  placed  in  a chancel  recess 
at  the  south  end  of  the  church,  and  be  so 
arranged  that  any  one  may  obtain  a direct 
view  of  tho  minister.  The  minister’s  vestry 
will  be  on  tho  west  side  of  tho  chancel,  ^7ith 
separate  side  entrance,  and  with  means  of  com- 
munication  to  the  church  aud  school.  The 
lighting  will  bo  by  means  of  two  lofty  two-light 
windows  in  tho  north  elevation,  and  by  coupled 
lancets  in  tho  aisles  and  to  tho  galleries.  Tho 
whole  of  the  windows  will  bo  filled  in  with  lead 
lights.  The  ceiling  of  the  church  will  be  wagon- 
headed, with  stained'  and  varnished  roof 
principals,  aud  moulded  ribs  at  the  intersections. 
The  walls  internally  will  be  tinted  a pale  grey 
colour.  The  heatiug  is  proposed  to  be  effected 
by  means  of  a hot-water  apparatus  in  the  base- 
ment, and  the  ventilation  by  Sheriugham  valves 
for  fresh  air  supply,  and  ventilating  roof 
chambers  and  opening  for  carrying  off  the 
vitiated  air.  The  total  cost  of  the  whole 
structure  will  bo  about  4,500L,  or,  exclusive  of 
the  schools,  about  3,700J.  Mr.  Winship,  of Blyth, 
will  act  as  clerk  of  the  woiks;  and  tho  contracts 
have  been  taken  as  follows: — Masons,  brick, 
layers,  slaters,  and  plasterers’  work,  by  Messrs. 
Wluto  & Sproat,  of  Blyth;  ironfounders  and 
plumbers’  work,  and  engineering  by  Messrs. 
Walker  & Emley,  of  Newcastle;  painters’  and 
glaziers’  work,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  of  Blyth. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  Now- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Chester. — The  foundation-stones  of  a new 
Congregational  chapel  at  Threapwood  have  been 
laid.  The  sito  of  tho  old  chapel  has  been 
enlarged,  and  the  new  one,  though  by  no  means 
imposing  in  appearance,  or  so  capacious  as  that 
at  Malpas,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
neighbourhood.  For  the  erection  of  the  chapel 
three  tenders  were  sent  in,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Huxley,  of  Malpas,  was  accepted.  For 
a trifle  less  than  2501.  he  undertook  to  build  a 
little  Gothic  chapel,  to  seat  about  150  persons. 
The  dimensions  will  bo  30  ft.  long,  not  inclusive 
of  tho  apsidal  termination,  and  20  ft.  wide,  and 
at  the  north-east  comer  is  a minister’s  vestry, 

10  ft.  by  7 ft.  The  gabled  front,  with  an  entrance- 
porch,  and  two  lights,  one  on  each  side,  will  face 
the  west.  There  will  bo  three  double-light 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  chapel,  divided  by 
buttresses,  the  building  being  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  The  internal  fittings  will  bered  deal. 


I'lihich  has  been  designed  in  tho  Gothic  style  . ..e.en  ee.,, 

.hiteoture  of  the  Geometrical  Period,  will  stained  and  varnished,  the  seats  open,  and  the 
on  a commanding  site  at  the  junction  of  minister’s  desk  on  a dais  within  the  apse, 


Upper  Normod. — The  memorial  stones  of  a 
large  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Norwood  have  been 
laid  by  the  followiuggentlamen,  viz.,— Alderman 
Barlow,  of  Bolton  ; Mr.  D.  J.  Jenkins,  M.P.  - 
Mr.  W.  T.  Whelpton;  and  Mr.  John  Eiley,  of 
London.  Tho  new  chapel  will  be  in  tho  Early 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  occupy  a site 
on  the  summit  of  Gipsy-hili.  There  will  be  a 
tower  aud  spire  of  stone,  and  accommodation 
will  be  furnished  for  1,000  persons,  spacious 
schools,  &o.,  being  provided  also  below  the 
chapel.  Tho  total  cost,  including  land,  will  bo 
8,300i.  Tho  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  and 
the  builders  are  Messrs.  Bowyer  & Sons.  This 
will  make  the  sixteenth  of  the  fifty  proposed  new 
chapels  to  be  erected  in  London  under  tho 
auspices  of  Sir  Francis  Lycett'a  fund. 

Maidsto7io.—A  meeting  has  been  held  in  tho 
West  Borough  Congregational  Church  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  desirability  of  erect- 
ing a new  churcli.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
F.  Pine.  Plans  of  the  proposed  church  wore 
exhibited,  and  the  meeting  appeared  to  be 
generally  in  favour  of  them.  According  to 
these  plans,  the  now  church  will  be  a semi- 
Gothio  structure  j it  will  cost  about  3,500f.,  aud 
will  seat  about  500  persons.  The  building 
which  is  now  used  for  public  worship  will,  in 
the  event  of  tho  new  church  being  erected,  be 
devoted  to  educational  purposes.  The  subscrip. 
tiona  received  and  promised  amount  to  about 
350?. 

Maunds,  Northamptonshire. — A new  Wesleyan 
chapel  was  opened  here  on  the  8th  inst.  The 
building,  which  is  in  the  Italian  style,  will  seat 
800  persons.  In  the  basement  a largo  hall  for 
week-night  services  is  provided.  Ministers’ 
vestry  class-room  and  other  conveniences  are 
placed  under  the  gallery  at  the  back  of  the 
rostrum.  Tho  floor  of  the  chapel  is  reached  by 
bold  flights  of  steps.  The  total  cost,  exclusive 
of  tbo  materials  of  the  old  chapel,  will  be  2,700J. 
Mr.  W.  Hanger,  of  Finsbury. pavement,  is  the 
architect,  aud  Mr.  noldsworth,of  Northampton, 
the  builder.  The  building  is  warmed  by  Grundy’s 
warm-air  apparatus. 

Cambridge.  — The  Congregational  Church, 
which  has  during  the  past  eighteen  months  been 
in  conrse  of  erection  in  'Trumpington-atreet, 
adjoining  Little  St.  Mary’s-lane,  and  opposite  to 
Pembroke  College,  baa  been  opened  for  divine 
service.  Tho  building  differs  from  tho  general 
run  of  Dissenting  conventicles,  in  that  it  boasts 
of  a tower  and  spire,  rising  to  an  altitude  of 
130  ft,,  next  tho  main  street ; and  there  are 
other  features  of  interest  which  we  have  already 
noticed  (see  view  and  particulars  in  Jivilder  of 
last  year,  pp.  264  and  267).  Tlie  building  is 
called  “Emmanuel  Cnrg-regational  Church,”  and 
the  entire  cost  of  it  with  the  sito  has  been 
12,5001.  After  the  bnildingwas  begun,  a change 
was  made  in  the  design  for  lining  the  interior 
walling  with  fine  ashlar  stone  instead  of  with- 
brick.  Tho  church  is,  therefore,  substantially 
of  stonework  throughout.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Fuller  & Cubitt,  of  London;  and  the 
builder  was  Mr.  Horsraan,  of  Wolverhampton. 

Ilacdesjield. — Tho  opening  services  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  chapel  erected  by  the 
Baptist  community  in  St.  George’s-streeb,  Lave 
taken  place.  The  chapel  is  Italian  in  stylo.  It 
is  approached  by  a double  flight  of  steps.  The 
schoolroom,  which  is  in  the  basement  of  the 
building,  is  of  native  pitch-faced  stone,  and  the 
rooms  aro  lofty,  well-lighted,  and  airy.  The 
interior  of  the  chapel  is  arranged  into  modern 
pews,  all  looking  towards  the  minister,  and  of 
pitch  pine.  The  gallery  runs  round  tho  chapel 
over  the  vestries,  behind  the  pulpit.  The  chapel 
will  seat  from  500  to  GOO  adults,  and  the  school- 
room accommodates  from  200  to  300  children. 
Five  class-rooms  and  vestries  are  also  provided. 
The  chapel  is  lighted  with  star-light  pendants- 
and  triple  lights,  ventilated  by  patent  syphon- 
ventilators  fixed  on  the  roof,  and  heated  with 
steam  pipes  in  the  aisles.  The  entire  cost,  we 
believe,  will  be  about  3,000Z,  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  J.  Horsfield  & Son,  of  Manchester  j 
and  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Burrows  &,  Moseley, 
of  Macclesfield. 

Fadgatc. — The  foundation-stone  ofanew  Wes- 
leyan chapel  at  Padgate  has  been  laid  by  Mrs. 
Samuel  Rigby,  of  Bruche  Hall.  The  site,  given 
by  Mr.  William  Bennett,  is  near  the  Padgate 
railway  station.  The  cost  of  the  building,  in- 
cluding the  site,  is  1,500?.,  and  1,100?.  have 
already  been  promised,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eigby  and 
Messrs.  Bennett  having  subscribed  to  that  sum. 

The  chapel  will  be  of  Gothic  design.  The  end 
gable  will  be  principally  occupied  with  a three* 
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light  window,  with  a traceried  head,  the  side 
next  the  road  having  single  pointed  windows, 
and  a rustic  porch  of  pitch  pine.  The  building 
will  be  faced  with  Yorkshire  shoddies,  with  dress- 
ings and  bands  of  red  stone,  the  roof  being 
covered  with  bands  of  blue  and  green  slates, 
finished  with  an  ornamental  red  cresting.  The 
interior  of  the  chapel  will  be  laid  out  to  seat  about 
200  people,  and  there  is,  in  addition,  a school- 
room  about  30  ft.  by  18  ft.  The  whole  of  the 
pews  will  be  of  pitch-pine.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  builders 
Messrs.  Gibson,  of  Warrington. 

Riigeley. — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Independent  Chapel  have  been  laid  at  Heron- 
court.  The  new  church  will  be  in  the  Tudor- 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  in  keeping 
with  the  mansion,  part  of  which  will  remain  for 
school  and  residence.  The  chapel  has  an  arcade 
entrance,  consisting  of  three  pointed  Gothic 
arches,  supported  by  stone  shafts  with  moulded 
caps  and  bases.  The  building  will  be  composed 
of  red  bricks,  with  stone  dressings  and 
buttresses,  and  have  a tiled  open  roof,  the 
principals  of  the  roof  being  brought  down  the 
walls  on  stone  corbels.  The  interior  will  be 
60  ft.  long,  37  ft.  wide,  and  the  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  wall  plate  21  ft.,  and  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling,  32  ft.  The  church  will  be  well 
lighted  by  four  large  windows  on  one  side,  and 
by  a still  larger  one  in  the  front  over  the 
entrance.  The  cost  of  the  church  is  estimated 
at  about  1,2001.  exclusive  !of  old  materials  re- 
csed,  and  it  is  to  accommodate  350  persons. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building  and  ground  will 
be  about  3,0001.  Mr.  W.  T.  Foulkes,  of  Birming- 
ham, is  the  architect ; Messrs.  T.  & H.  Brown,  of 
Rugeley,  are  the  builders  j and  Messrs.  Tompson 
Brothers,  Hugeley,  have  the  execution  of  the 
gasfittings,  &c.,  in  hand. 


§oo!is  Hictibttr. 

Art  Worlmxanship : aMonthhj  Jfagazins  of  Design 
to  illustrate  the  Master-works  of  all  Periods. 
London  : Asher  & Co. 

The  first  six  parts  of  this  work,  including  sixty, 
four  plates,  have  been  bound  together,  and  form 
a volume  of  interest  and  value.  Goldsmiths’ 
work,  furniture,  decorative  painting,  and  iron- 
work are  amongst  the  subjects  well  illustrated. 


ITTie  Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  ; 
exhibiting  the  Most  Important  Discoveries  and 
Improvements  of  the  past  Year  in  Mechanics 
and  the  Us^ul  Arts,  General  Science,  Elec- 
tricity, Chemistry,  Zoology  and  Botany,  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  Meteoroloyy,  and  Astronomy. 
By  John  Times,  author  of  “Curiosities  of 
Science,”  “Things Not  Generally  Known,”  &c. 
London : Lockwood  & Co.,  7,  Stationers’  Hall- 
court.  187-1. 

One  of  our  pleasantest  experiences  among  books 
is  the  perennial  refreshment  of  the  memory,  and 
additional  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  to  what 
the  year  has  brought  forth  iu  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  the  never-failing  issue  of  Mr. 
Timbs’s  “ Year  Book  of  Facts  ” enables  us 
to  enjoy.  The  present  volume  is  quite  as 
fall  of  interest  as  heretofore,  and  Mr.  Timbs’s 
vigour  of  mind  in  collecting,  selecting,  con- 
densing, and  otherwise  compiling  the  vain- 
able  records  of  men  of  science  and  art 
seems  inexhaustible.  There  is  one  oversight, 
however,  in  the  series  of  Year  Books  : there 
is  no  record  of  the  growing  years  of  this 
standard  work.  To  the  young,  nothing  on  the 
face  of  it  shows  it  to  be  anything  more 
than  a book  of  the  past  year,  whereas  it  is  a 
Y’ear  Book  of  many  years’  standing,  and  this 
could  be  easily  shown  by  stating  the  number 
of  the  issue  on  the  title-page. 

The  present  volume  has  an  interesting  memoir 
of  Professor  Tyndall,  with  a life-like  portrait  of 
him.  


VAKIOKHM. 

“ The  Sewage  Question.  By  Sidney  W.  Eich, 
Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist.  London  : 
printed  and  published  for  the  author,  20,  Exeter- 
street.  Strand.  187i.”  Mr.  Eich  here  shows 
how  a disinfecting  and  precipitating  material 
may  be  manufactured  as  a waste  product  in  the 
soda  process.  This  was  done  by  a systematic 
course  of  laboratory  experiments  to  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  getting  a clear  effluent  water, 
free  from  odour,  with  the  moderate  use  of  the 
simple  saline  precipitating  agent, — sulphate  of 


alumina.  These  experiments  were  then  tested 
by  practical  working  on  a large  scale  ; a con- 
tinuous trial  of  the  process  devised  having  been 
made  in  April,  1872,  at  the  Tottenham  Sewage 
Works.  Some  of  the  most  hopeful  experiments 
towards  the  solution  of  the  sewage  problem  have 
involved  the  nse  of  the  earth-proper  named 
alumina,  or  clay  ; its  deodorising  power  in  soils  is 
well  known.  As  regards  earth-closets,  the  author 
agrees  with  ns  in  believing  it  to  be  “ abundantly 
clear  that  the  majority  of  the  towns  that  have  once 
adopted  the  water-closet  system  can  ever  retuni 
to  any  earth-closet  or  midden  system  whatever.” 
Nor,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  it  ultimately  be  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  Meantime,  it  is  just  by  such 
experiments  as  those  with  soluble  salts  of  clay 

that  the  problem  may  probably  be  solved. 

“ The  Twenty.third  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers,  Machinists, 
Smiths,  &c.,  for  1873.”  Mr.  Allen,  the  General 
Secretary,  reports  this  to  be  “ the  record  of  the 
operations  of  a prosperous  year."  Eight  new 
branches  of  this  powerful  association  have  been 
opened  within  the  last  twelve  months.  The  year 
started  with  a reserved  balance  of  158,313L  odd, 
and  ended  with  one  of  200,9231.,  showing  a net 
saving  upon  the  year  of  42,6091.  During  the 
year  15,5621.  were  expended  on  donation  benefit, 
railway  fares,  &c.,  for  unemployed  members.  An 
excellent  understanding,  Mr.  Allen  reports, 
exists  between  the  employers  generally  and  the 
members.  In  support  of  the  sick,  18,0221.  have 
been  expended,  and  for  funeral  benefit,  6,5671. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Eeport  of  the 

Committee  of  Management  of  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  48  and  4-9,  Great  Ormond-street, 
London,  and  Cromwell  House,  Highgate,  has 
been  issued  in  a printed  form.  It  appears  that 
the  new  buildings  (erecting  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  E»  M.  Barry)  are  already  shown  to  be 
scarcely  sufficient  in  extent.  The  money  already 
expended  on  the  building,  including  the  founda- 
tion,  is  13,1641.  The  completion  of  the  out- 
patient  portion  of  the  new  works  is  urgent 
before  the  opening  of  tho  in-patient  wards  in 
the  new  hospital. 


^tsttKania:. 

Clearing  Ground  of  Trees. — On  the  estate 
of  Grangemuir,  near  Anstruther,  a now  system 
of  clearing  ground  of  trees  has  been  recently 
introduced  by  Mr.  A.  Gilchrist,  Carvennour. 
Mr.  Gilchrist  is  local  manager  in  Fifeshire  for 
the  Scottish  Steam  Cultivation  Company.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago  he  rooted  out  an  old 
hedge  which  encumbered  his  farm  by  attaching 
chains  to  the  stumps  and  drawing  them  out  by 
means  of  the  steam  drum  commonly  used  for 
plough  traction.  Finding  that  a great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble  was  thus  saved,  be  applied  the 
same  method  to  the  removal  of  trees,  and  with 
results  equally  satisfactory.  The  system  has 
since,  we  believe,  been  tried  in  various  places — 
among  others,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
of  Cluny,  and  on  the  northern  estates  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  As  exhibited  lately,  it 
was  applied  to  the  removal  of  a strip  of  planta- 
tion,  consisting  of  oak,  beech,  and  plane  trees, 
said  to  be  about  a hundred  years  old.  The 
engine,  a machine  of  12. horse  power,  used  for 
steam  ^ploughing  by  the  wire-rope  system,  was 
placed  in  an  adjoining  field,  near  the  trees  to  be 
operated  upon.  A chain  being  bitched  round  a 
tree  at  such  distance  from  the  ground  as  might 
be  deemed  advisable,  the  wire  rope  of  the  engine 
was  attached,  when,  with  a turn  or  two  of  the 
drum,  the  roots  were  wrenched  up  bodily  with 
a large  ball  of  earth  adhering.  The  work  wont 
on  apace,  about  300  trees,  varying  from  G in.  to 
12  in.  in  diameter,  being  rooted  up  in  a few 
hours.  Considerably  larger  timber  was  next 
operated  on.  The  experiments  seemed  to  show 
that  with  a sufficient  power,  applied  at  the 
proper  height,  any  tree  of  ordinary  dimensions 
could  be  wrenched  from  its  bed.  It  was  equally 
evident,  however,  that  for  trees  of  large  size, 
which  required  to  be  laid  hold  of  at  no  great 
height,  considerable  engine-power  and  thoroughly 
reliable  tackle  would  be  necessary.  In  new 
Colonial  settlements  clearing  the  land  might  be 
greatly  facilitated  in  this  way. 

■Working  Men’s  Clubs.— The  Dean  of  West- 
minster will  preside  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  Working  Men’s 
Club  and  Institute  Union,  at  three  o’clock,  on 
Tuesday,  July  21st,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi. 


A New  Temperance  Hall  at  Trome.— TWi* 
new  Temperance  Hall  at  Frorae,  which  has  bee#;I 
built  at  a cost  of  about  1,4501.,  including 
furuiture,  has  been  opened.  The  buildinf 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  mechanica: 
hall.  The  upper  and  principal  ball  is  ai 
irregular  parallelogram,  54  ft.  by  29  ft.  In  th 
wall  facing  the  entrance  are  three  semicircalai 
arches,  two  of  which  are  supported  by  twin  iroi 
columns,  with  ornamented  capitals,  opening 
an  extension  of  the  platform,  and  the  third  i j 
filled  with  ornamental  panelling.  There  is  i; 
gallery  at  the  south  end  of  the  room,  capable  oi 
seating  about  seventy  persons.  The  hall  ili 
lighted  by  means  of  four  large  windows  on  th  i 
east  side,  two  smaller  ones  on  the  north  enclj 
and  four  at  the  south  end,  the  glass  use;| 
being  partly  ornamental.  The  whole^  of  the; 
panelling  of  the  room  is  of  pitch  pine.  thr 
panels  being  of  white  Baltic  deal.  The  ceilini 
is  vaulted,  and  semi-elliptical  in  form,  beinj 
divided  into  compartments  by  ribs  of  rei 
deal.  These  compartments  have  been  decorateJ 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Grant,  of  Frome,  from  a desigt 
furnished  by  the  architect.  From  the  centre  n 
the  iron  ventilators  in  the  ceiling  are  four  peii 
dants,  terminating  in  starlights  of  eight  je’i 
each.  Beneath  the  principal  hall  is  a lower  onij 
24  ft.  by  29  ft.,  with  rostrum,  and  in  counexitj 
with  which  are  various  offices.  II 

Accident  to  the  Egremont  Pier,  Livea 
pool. — The  works  at  the  new  pier  which  is  beir.jj 
erected  at  Egremont  have  been  seriously  retardrl 
by  an  accident.  The  pier,  when  completed, _wiH 
extend  about  100  yards  into  the  river,  at  a heigj 
which  will  accommodate  steamers  at  any  stapj 
of  tide.  The  pillars  which  form  the  supports  (n 
the  pier  had  been  put  into  position,  and  tld 
lattice-work  which  will  constitute  the  sides  hs  J 
been  laid  on,  everything  in  connexion  with  tW 
frame.work  being  ready  to  be  screwed  up  aid 
bolted  tight.  In  this  condition  the  work  wd 
left  over  night.  About  four  o clock  in  tld 
morning  aateam-fiat  was endeavonringto  fmdid 
way  on  to  the  gridiron  at  Egremont,  when  the  ro'  H 
slipped,  and  the  flat  drifted  broadside  on  to  t i 
pier.  There  was  very  little  resistance,  and  t.ij 
result  of  the  collision  was  that,  except  the  pillsid 
at  the  extreme  points  of  the  pier,  they  were  jd 
overturned,  the  sides  of  the  pier,  of  courfw 
going  with  them.  Fortunately  no  one  wd 
injured.  The  damage  involved  will  anioonttd 
many  hundreds  of  pounds,  chiefly  from  delscj 
The  pillars  and  sidework  of  the  pier  are  almad 
if  not  entirely,  intact ; but  the  girders,  whij 
are  sunk  deep  in  the  masonry,  were  coiisideraM 
broken  at  the  top.  It  will  not  be  necessary,^ 
replace  these  and  remove  the  mason- work,  aa  J 
is  proposed  to  “ cap  ” the  tops  of  them,  whi(  j 
when  done,  and  the  pill.'irs  again  put  into  po 
tion,  will,  it  is  said,  render  the  girders  as  strotjl 
as  ever.  _ ..J 

New  Public  Buildings,  'WestbromwicM 
The  public  buildings  erected  by  the  Westbroi 
wich  Commissioners  are  now  nearly  completilq 
They  comprise  a town-hall,  market-hall,  fi!, 
library,  and  public  baths,  and  are  situated 
land  fronting  the  hospital,  the  principal  entrai* 
being  from  the  High-street,  to  which  these  iH 
posing  buildings  lend  considerable  attraotiiJ 
The  market-hall  having  been  complen 
in  advance  of  the  other  buildings,  _ vj 
opened  by  a bazaar  in  aid  of  the  build;  1 
and  furnishing  fund  of  the  District  Hospitl 
The  hall  is  90  ft.  wide  and  151  ft.  lo  , 
Tho  interior  is  divided  into  a central  arenri 
40  ft.  wide  and  45  ft.  high,  on  either  sii 
of  which  are  arranged  aisles,  each  25  ft.  wl  i 
divided  from  the  central  avenue  by  handse  t 
arcadiug,  supported  by  iron  columns  18  ft.  api  . 
having  foliated  caps.  The  elevation  is  of  : 
brick,  relieved  by  stonework  and  moulded  bricll 
with  carving  freely  introduced,  and  the  rid  r 
are  furnished  with  ornamental  ironwork.  C r, 
venient  and  necessary  offices  are  also  attach' 
to  the  bnilding,  which  are  available  both  for  li 
covered  market  and  also  for  a large  open  mant 
at  the  rear  of  the  hall.  The  whole  of  the  w 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  directioni|; 
Messrs.  Weller  & Proud,  architects. 

Outbreak  of  Pever  in  Huddersfield. 
are  informed  that  a serious  outbreak  of  typb 
fever  has  occurred  at  Clayton  West,  in  ' 
neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield.  Oat  of  ab 
120  cases  ten  or  twelve  have  proved  fatal, 
several  other  persons  are  dangerously  ill.  [ 
some  families  there  are  six  persons  ill,  ^ ' 
scarcely  any  nurses  to  look  after  them.  i . 
outbreak  is  attributed  to  the  wells  being  polJqi 
^with  the  refuse  from  stables  and  the  graveyn 
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ilntemational  Memorial  of  Slave  Eman- 

;,)ation.— Tfie  memorial  stone  of  the  Abraham 
:jicoln  Memorial  Tower,  as  it  has  also  been 
,led,  which  rises  at  the  head  of  the  Eev. 
;:|wman  Ilall’a  church,  at  the  jnnotion  of  the 
ustminster  and  Kennington  roads,  was  laid  on 
'<  9th  mst.  General  Schenck,  the  United 
ites  minister,  performed  the  ceremony;  and 
ong  those  who  assembled  on  the  site  of  the 
Idmg  were  Mr.  Cyrns  W.  Field,  Mr.  Moncnre 
Conway,  Mr.  G.  B.  Lincoln  (Brooklyn),  Dr. 

. Hayes,  the  American  explorer;  Mr.  J.  W. 
■an,  the  American  vice-consul ; Eev.  Nowmaii 
],  and  others  ; a largo  company  of  ladies  and 
tlemcn  being  present.  The  Eev.  Newman 
1 read  a brief  statement  as  to  how  the  idea 
mildiiig  the  tower  originated.  The  plan  has 
a enlarged,  and  the  tower  and  spire  will  now 
:00  ft.  high.  The  stars  and  stripes  will  be 
•onght  on  the  stone,  and  the  British  lion  and 
American  eagle  will  together  ornament  the 
es  of  the  tower,  which  will  contain  general 
J-rooms,  the  principal  of  which  will  be  named 
Whington”  and  “ Wilberforce.”  Mr.  Hall 
id,  that  till  about  a week  previously  no 
10  appeal  had  been  made.  About  3,5001 
been  subscribed  as  the  British  moiety! 

however,  that  1,2001.  were  wanting,  he 
obtained  subscriptions,  which  left  the  debt 
tont  4001.  Mr,  Hall  added,  that  although 
;ower  was  attached  to  the  church,  it  was 
iletcly  .unsectarian  and  catholic,  having 
bmit  by  the  contributions  of  all  parties  and 
as  a manifestation  of  the  sympathy  of  each 
n with  the  other,  and  of  their  mutual  joy  at 
estruoUon  of  slavery. 

jtal  Accident  in  Excavating  under  a 
I at  Brighton.  - Whilst  men  were 
'atmg  g^und  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Arthur  Wagner’s  new  church  in  Enssell. 

Brighton,  to  a depth  of  16  ft.,  the  ground 
een  got  out  to  tbo  required  depth  in  the 
3,  but  only  to  the  depth  of  10  ft.  near  a 

Aledge  was  thus  formed  on  which  theground 
■rs  were  employed  “facing"  the  excavation 
bricklayers  before  proceeding  to  dig  out 
maining  6 ft.,  and  whilst  they  were  at  this 
the  earth  bulged  out  from  tbo  bottom. 

Jg  them  off  the  ledge,  and  bringing  down 
ill  above.  One  poor  fellow  was  buried  in 
fbris,  and  severely  injured  ; and  another 
pushed  clear  of  the  falling  earth,  was 
on  the  head  by  a piece  of  the  wall, 
^lod  on  the  spot.  At  the  inquest,  the 
^-Coroner,  m summing  op,  said  there  was 
■istion  about  the  cause  of  death,  and  the 
omt  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury  was 
iT  a due  amount  of  care  was  taken  in 
tu>g  the  ground.  All  the  witnesses  agreed 
mg  their  bohef  that  there  was  no  danger, 
iCy  were  all  men  of  experience.  There 
' on  the  part  of  any  one 

led.  ^lejury  returned  the  usual  formal 
ot  Accidental  death." 


The  Explorations  in  Nineveh.  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  on  Tuesday 
week,  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  account  of  his  recent 
excavations  in  Nineveh,  said  his  principal  work 
was  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib, 
called  the  South-West  Palaces.  He  recovered 
from  this  palace  over  2,000  tablets,  and  frag, 
ments  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  various  ages. 
Mr.  Smith  said  it  was  only  a few  days  since  the 
collection  arrived  at  the  British  Museum,  and  he 
had  not  had  time  to  estimate  the  contents  of  the 
inscriptions.  He  was  convinced  of  the  identity 
of  Izdubar  with  the  Nimrod  of  the  Bible.  Moat 
of  the  fragments  of  cuneiform  tablets  would  join 
on  the  other  portions  of  the  texts  already  in  the 
museum,  but  much  more  required  to  be  done  to 
render  the  texts  complete.  It  would  require 
three  years’  work  and  the  expenditure  of  5,0001, 
to  complete  the  excavation  of  the  great  library 
in  the  Palace  of  Sennacherib. 


rfon  Bridge  Waterworks  Shares.— At 
Rction  Mart  the  sale  of  a unique  property 
J,en  effected  by  Messrs,  Edwin  Fo.x  & 
«ld.  It  consisted  of  27-i  London  Bridge 
tfrorks  Annuities  secured  by  the  New  Eiyer 
producing  21.  lOs.  per  annum  for 
■of  208  years.  The  average  price  was  581. 
wnuity,  the  total  amount  realised  being 
B The  London  Bridge  Waterworks  were 
ifeted  m 1580  by  a Dutchman,  who  secured 
i«^om  tho  Corporation  of  London  for  500 
H When  it  was  arranged  between  the  Cor- 
ri  London  and  tho  London 

H Waterworks  proprietors  that  the  works 
Jbe  removed,  the  New  Eiver  Company 
rii  P 07  pi-oprietors  their  then 

ri  ot  21.  lOs.  per  share  as  an  annuity  for 
fli  years  unexpired  in  tho  original  lease. 

mt  has  been  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  as 
yy  the  sale  now  recorded.  At  the  same 
_ ire  submitted  10  shares  of  lOOL  each  in 
River  Company,  40L  per  share  being 
^ Uhese  realised  ipOZ.  per  share,  being 
“la  premium  of  150i.  per  cent. 

PMish  Chiu-cli.-With  reference  to 
jient  that  the  walla  of  this  church  are 
K “0^  said  that  a gentleman  sent 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  to  make  an  oxamina- 
^ the  church,  upon  being  asked  whether 
- IS  the  case,  replied  that  the  walls  are 
Bound;  and  in  confirmation  of  this 
appears  in  the  Mold  Parish 
ot  July,  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
a inhabitant  of  the  town,  and  one  of 
nttee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  neces- 
‘ i3ration. 


“ Service  is  no  Inheritance."— Every  one 
knows  that  ; and  yet  it  is  generally  thought  that 
service  has  its  just  claims,  and  may  make  them 
good  during  life.  Even  this,  it  would  seem,  is 
not  correct.  Talking  accidentally  the  other  day 
with  one  of  the  curators  at  the  National 
Gallery,  who  bears  a name  known  in  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  we  heard  with  extreme  astonishment, 
not  to  say  indignation,  that  after  a service  of 
more  than  thirty-six  years,  he  is  receiving 
exactly  what  was  paid  him  tho  first  year  he 
took  office.  He  was  paid  two  guineas  a week 
when^  he  first  entered  the  establishment,  and 
now,  in  the  thirty.aeventh  year,  he  is  paid  two 
guineas  a week  still.  Surely  this  is  a stern 
measure  of  justice,  and  deserves  reconsidera- 
tion. The  purchasing  power  of  two  guineas  is 
not  what  it  was  by  20  per  cent. ; and  long 
service  is  in  itself  a claim.  ° 

The  Building  Trades  Technical  School* 
Bradford.  — This  institution  has  now  been 
established  some  years,  and  it  has  quietly  but 
efficiently  done  good  work  for  the  workmen  and 
apprentices  engaged  in  the  building  trade.  Mr. 
Leadley  is  the  technical  teacher.  Twenty-two 
of  his  pupils  from  the  school  were  presented  for 
examination  in  building  construction  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  result  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  teacher,  and  gratifying 
to  tho  managers  of  the  school.  Nineteen  of  the 
twenty-two  passed.  Mr.  Gormall,  teacher  of  the 
plain  and  solid  geometry  class,  presented  nine- 
teen from  his  class  for  examination,  twelve  of 
whom  passed.  These  results  are  very  satisfac- 
tory,  and  the  only  regret  of  the  managers  is  that 
a lai'ger  number  of  workmen  and  apprentices  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  great  advantages 
these  schools  offer  to  the  advancement  of  the 
trade. 


New  Clmrch  in  Bnxton.  — On  the  loth 
met.,  the  foundation-stone  of  St.  Saviour's 
Ohuroh,  Lambsth.road,  Brixton-hill,  was  laid  bv 
Mr.  James  Watney,  M.P.  The  building  is  de. 
signed  m the  Early  French  Gothic  style,  and 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  owan. 
chamber  vestry,  north  and  south  porches,  and  a 
tower  and  spire  at  the  north-west  angle.  It  has  a 
lolty  clearstory  and  low  aisles,  divided  by  an  ar- 
cade of  arches.  The  accommodation  is  for  1 000 
persons  on  the  ground.floor.  The  ohnroh  is  to  be 
faced  with  Kentish-rag  and  Bath  atone  dressing 
and  green  slates  are  te  bo  used  tor  tho  roof 
Ihe  vicar-deaignate  is  tho  Kov.  J.  Harding:  the 
architect  is  Mr.  E.  0.  Kobins  ; and  the  amount 
of  the  contract  eaolnsivo  of  the  upper  portion 
Of  the  tower  and  spire,  ia  6,712J. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation.—The  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa. 
tion  was  held  on  Tuesday,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Noble.  It  was  resolved  “That,  inaamnoli 
as  one  of  the  fundamental  objeots  of  this  Asao- 
oialion  IS  the  prevention  of  diseases,  this  meet- 
ing trusts  that  the  committee  will  use  every 
means  m their  power  to  secure  all  possible  pre- 
oautiona  bemg  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
mrections  diseases,''  It  was  also  resolved, 

^ Ihat  the  proctical  efforts  of  the  committee  to 
improve  tho  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  by 
directing  attention  to  sanitary  laws,  deserve  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  this  meeting  and 
tlie  public  in  general." 

A Cottage  Hospital  is  to  be  built  at  High 
Wycombe,  providing  for  eight  beds,  with  medi. 
cal  and  nursing  staff,  &c.  This  good  cause  has 
been  warmly  espoused  latterly.  Lord  Caring, 
ton,  the  largest  landowner  of  the  district, 
has  ^veu  a capital  site;  the  subscription  list 
already  amounts  to  700Z.  or  800J.;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Prime  Minister  (whose  country 
seat  IS  within  view  from  the  site)  will  consent  to 
lay  the  foundation-stone  early  in  September.  Mr. 
Arthur  Vernon  is  the  architect. 


A Sawing  Machine  of  novel  construction 
has  been  brought  into  use  at  Granton,  near 
Leith,  by  Messrs.  Calder  & Lunnan,  importers 
of  timber  from  the  Baltic.  The  invention 
j IS  ^ designed  to  cut  railway-sleepers  at  the 
I ship’s  side  in  order  to  save  the  expense 
of  carnage  to  tho  ordinary  mills.  The  boiler 
and  sawing-gear  are  of  the  ordinary  de- 
Iscription,  but  are  placed  on  a floating  platform 
or  flat-bottomed  punt,  entirely  decked  over, 
and  which,  when  afloat,  is  only  a few  inches 
out  of  the  water.  From  the  side  of  this  vessel 
an  elevator  projects  into  the  water,  and  receives 
the  blocks  of  timber.  They  are  then,  by  means 
of  girding-cbains,  conducted  to  the  saw-frame 
and  cut  through  from  end  to  end.  Tho  inventor 
of  tho  machine  is  Mr.  Eoberb  Melvine,  of  Sunny, 
side  Foundry,  Alloa. 

The  Southboroiigh  Surveyorship.— At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Local  Board,  the  chief, 
business  was  to  open  the  applications— eight  in  I 
number — for  tho  office  of  surveyor.  Mr.  \V. 
Crittenden,  a member  of  the  Board,  had  resigned 
his  seat  in  order  to  become  a candidate  for  tho 
appointment,  which  has  now  attached  to  it  a 
salary  of  701.  per  annum.  Tho  several  applica. 
tions  having  been  opened,  the  foUowinf-  were 
fleeted,  Tiz. Mr.  John  Smith,  Ore,  near 
Hastings;  Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  Cambridr7e. 
BtVeet,  Tunbridge  Wells  ; and  Mr.  W.  Crittenden 
Southborough.  It  was  left  for  a snb-committee 
to  examine  further  into  the  capabilities  of  these 
three  gentlemen  and  to  report  to  tho  Board.— 
Kent  Courier. 


The  Brighton  Aquarium  Company.— The 
directors  of  the  Brighton  Aquarium  Company 
have  declared  an  interim  dividend  for  the  half, 
year  ending  June  30  at  the  rate  of  101.  per  cent 
per  annum. 


The  Kensington.road.— A deputation  from 
the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Westminster  Dia. 
tnct,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz.,— The  Hon.  Ashley  Ponsonby  and  Messrs, 
Needham,  E.  D.  Doughty, 
S.  H.  Cohen,  E.  H.  F.  Pitt,  T.  J.Tayton,  J.  Hutt, 
J . Sherry,  and  E.  R.  Arntz,  surveyor  ; W.  Rogers 
solicitor;  and  J.  Harris,  clerk,— had  an  interview! 
on  Monday  last,  with  Lord  Henry  Lenno.x,  H.M, 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  upon  tho  subject 
of  widening  the  Kensingfcon-road. 

Concrete  Warehouses  for  Maidstone.— 
Mr.  Grant,^  the  distiller,  of  this  town,  having 
built,  in  1870,  an  extensive  arched  bonded  vault 
m the  West  Borough.  Butirely  of  concrete,  is 
now  erecting,  with  the  same  material,  a large 
warehouse  of  three  stories  above  the  basement 
for  the  mannfacture  and  storage  of  morella 
cherry  brandy.  The  building  will  be  80  ft  long 
and  43  ft.  wide,  and  nob  only  the  walls,  but  thi 
floors  and  roof  also,  are  to  be  of  concrete,  resting 
upon  rolled  iron  girders.  ° 

Art-Schools,  South  Kensington. — In  reply 
to  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  in  the  Commons,  tho 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
-Education,  Lord  Saudon,  said  there  were  no 
funds  at  i)resent  for  the  decoration  of  the  build, 
ing,  and  no  decision  could  be  arrived  at  as  to  the 
continued  employment  of  the  students  on  the 
decoration  until  the  question  of  the  building  had 
been  settled.  The  whole  subject  of  the  build- 
lugs  at  South  Kensington  was  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  ° 

The  Brunswick  Monument  at  Geneva. 

A preliminary  design  for  the  monument  to  Duke 
. Charles  of  Brunswick,  to  be  erected  in  the  Place 
des  Alpes  at  Geneva,  has  been  prepared.  Ac. 

I cording  to  the  proposal  an  equestrian  statue  of 
the  duke  will  be  the  principal  figure,  and  sur- 
rounding it  will  be  statues  of  si.x  of  the  most 
remarkable  dukes  in  the  history  of  his  country. 

The  Nelson  Monument. — We  are  glad  to 
observe  that  our  remonstrance  has  not  been  in 
vain.  Men  are  now  engaged  cleansing  the  bas- 
reliefs  from  the  accumulated  impurities  which 
disfigured  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
understand  their  work,  and  are  acting  under 
proper  direction. 

The  Adulteration  of  Tood.— In  the  Com. 
mons,  Mr.  S.  Booth,  in  reply  to  Mr.  R.  Hill  has 
, said  that,  considering  the  late  period  of  session 
at  which  the  report  of  tho  committee  on  adul- 
teratiou  of  food  had  been  presented,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Government  to  legislate  upon  this 
, difficult  subject  during  the  present  session. 
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Putlic  Hall,  Hackney.— The  project  for  tiro 
establishment  of  a pnblio  hall  in  Hackney  ap- 
pears to  have  been  received  very  ^ 

the  directors  of  the  company  have  decided  np^on 
an  immediate  allotment  of  shares,  and  have  in- 
structed their  secretary  to  invite  tenders  for  the 
erBction  of  theboiWing. 


Lowestoft— A painted  window  bas  lately 
been  pnt  up  in  the  church  of  Sb.  John  by  C.  L. 
Clemence,  architect,  as  a memorial  of  biB  wile 
and  nephew,  the  eubject  being  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity.”  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore,  of  London, 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Tort-street  Chapel, 

Walworth.  Messrs.  Charles  Searle  & Son,  architects. 
Quantities  suppUed:—  £3700  0 0 

S S 

L,.ai'sons':::;: 0 0 

r.::::;:::::::  5 1 

Hewman  & Mann 2,-48  0 0 


Advertisements  ca/nnot  be  received  for  the  cv/n 

weeVs  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Fxiblisher  cannot  be  respoimble  for  Te 
MONIALS  left  at  the  Office  in  rei>ly  to  Advert 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Coi 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


For  alterations  and  repairs  I0  Fremises,  No.  11, 
Bedford-square,  Bloomsba^.  Mr.  Alfred  Cross,  archi- 


tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J^in  Gfenn 


The  Cole  Testimonial.— The  subscriptions 
promised  now  amount  to  2,G70I.,  and  arrange- 
ments are  about  to  be  made  for  the  appropna- 
tion  of  this  sum.  Such  of  our  readers  as  intend 
to  subscribe  should  at  onco  send  their  names  to 
Mr.  Grace,  Wigmore-street. 

The  Fountain  in  Leicester-squ^e.— 
Messrs.  Yates,  Haywood,  & Co.,  of  Dyers  Hall 
Wharf,  wish  it  mentioned  that  the  marble 
fountain  in  Leicester-square,  with  the  exception 
of  the  centre,  was  undertaken  and  earned  out 
by  them. 

The  Working  Men’s  Dwellings  BiH.— 

This  Bill,  after  a short  discussion,  has  passed 
through  committee  in  the  House  of  Lords ; but 
it  was  arranged  that  it  should  be  re-committed 
in  order  that  some  amendments  should  be  inserted 
in  it. 


Woodward.. 

Pritchard  

Howard  

Bayes  &,  Ramago ... 
UewmaD  & Mauu... 

Parks  

Wilson,  Brothers.., 


£1,051  0 0 
960  0 0 
9 45  0 0 
935  0 0 
859  0 0 
804  0 0 
692  0 0 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RAITDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limitet 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  DepI 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdon 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Ar 


For  new  premises  for  Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson  & Sons, 
of  456,  West  Strand,  W.C.  Mr.  Daniel  Ruddle,  archw 
tect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  StrudwicK  s 

0 0 

Sharpington  k Cole 4,233  0 0 

Perry*  Co  4,132  0 0 

Williams  & Son 4,080  0 0 

ScriTeaer  & White. 3,895  0 0 


STONE  BROTHERS, 

Bath  Stone  Merchants, 
supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries 
Box  Geound,  Corsham  Down, 
Fasleiqh  Down,  Combe  Down, 
AND  Store  Ground. 

Prices  on  application  at  Bath-stone  Office,  I 
London  Dep6t,  Q.W.R.  Mileage  Station,  Padf^g 
Stone  Dressings  prepared  ready  for  flxmg.LA 


For  paving  and  making  up  tho  roadways  in  Milton 
Court-road,  Vansittart- street,  Alexandra- street,  ana 
..  -.T /~V P*..  .tin  aa.vwvV.n  rtfkfl.rQ  Of 


TENDERS 


Fop  a new  warebonso  for  Mr.  Crawford,  118,  South- 
amptOD-row,  liuBSell-square.  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  atchi- 

n a 

Moreland  & Nixon 9'  8 0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons ^49  0 0 

Pocock  /9o  0 0 


For  repairs,  'painting,  ic.,  at  tho  Guildhall,  for  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Loudon.  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 

“‘‘"'HUri.m  S Bon  ^1,M2  0 0! 

Manslicld  * Sons. 1>320  0 0 

Macintosh 1,318  0 0 

Taylor 1>259  0 0 

Braeher  & Sons 1,038  0 0 

Philps  & Bisiker  1,025  0 0 

Pitman  & Cuthbertson*.... 989  0 0 i 

• Accepted. 


Court-road,  v ansmari - street,  aiexunuic.- ---- - 

Rutt’s-terrace,  New  Cross,  for  the  Greenwich  Boara  ol 
Works  ■ 


Milton  Yansittart  Alexandra  Rutt’s 
Ct.  Kd.  Street,  Street.  Terr 

Batch- B33J  f333  £368  £339 

Mowlem&Co.  ...  336  341  3,0  2o3 

Goodair  366  375  4-0  - 

Ktheridgo 363  390  400  29o 

• Accepted. 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— a 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  < 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  0. 
can  bo  executed  without  a day’s  delay.- 
samplea  and  further  particulars,  apply  t( 
MANAGER,  at  the  Quarries,  Naiher^- 
Il.S.0.  J> 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  house,  on  Putney 

HUl  Surrey.  Messrs.  Lee,  Bros.,  * Pain,  architects 

* Pain  (accepted)  £3,694  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  billiard-room  at  The  Homs, 
Shoreditch  (exclusive  of  fittinkS  and  decorations),  lor 
Mr  C Hictrenson.  Mr.  Wm.  Munday,  architect : — 

Brown £650  0 0 

Poulson 0 0 

Stamp  & Bowtle 643  0 0 

Blackmore  * Morley  (accepted)  629  0 0 


Fop  repairs,  painting,  and  decoration,  at  the  Iiondon 
Institution,  Finsbury-circus.  Mr.  E,  N.  Clifton,  arcbi- 

‘“‘‘■colni.n  £1,320  » "1 

Moxon 1,087  0 0 

Battam&Co 093  0 0 

PhUlips  876  0 0 

Pitman  * Outhbertson* 749  0 0 1 

" Aoo»pted. 


Asphalts. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAST  & 0< 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C. — [Adyt.^ 


For  book-cases  for  the  Congregational  Memorial  Hall 
Library,  Farringdon-slreet,  E.C.  Messrs.  J.  Tarring  & 
Son,  architects:— 

Filmer  & Son  £791  2 0 

CoUinson  & Lock 680  0 0 

George  613  11  0 

Jackson  & Shaw  (accepted) 510  0 0 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  witlidoubl 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  m 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  lea 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cemet 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price.-6  Y 
Bel7edere-road,  Lambeth,  5.E. y 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  20,  City-road,  for  tho 
Committee  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue. 
Messrs.  Davis  & Emanuel,  architects 

Heeps £384  0 0 

Williams  & Son  338  0 0 

Eing  & Son  (accepted) 329  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  H.  L.  B.  (ahall  have  attention  next  week).— An  Apprentiee  (a 
list  of  such  l>ooks  was  ifiven  in  onr  pages  n few  yenrs  ago).— 8.  B.  (it 
OUT  correspondent  wish  a competition  lor  hla  200f.  cottage.— a com. 
petition  which  offers  nothing  but  trouble  to  thoea  who  might  he 
tooiish  enough  to  respond, -he  wtU  have  to  adrorlieo  it  in  the  uauaJ 
way).— P-AB.  (we  shall  bo  glad  to  eee  photormpha.  4a).— W.  J..A. 
(apply  to  an  architect). —Y.  E.  4 Co.  (the  account  wo  gave  was 
ofilcial). J- D.  H.  (the  slip  corrects  itaelf). — J.  J. — M.  P. — H.  C. — 

j 1.— B K — W.4  P.— A.  V.— B.— E,  C.  R.— J.  L.— J.  IL— A.  L M.— 

r Ca-J.  B,  W.-P,  D.— W.  n.  B ~H-  M.-W.  M.-W.  F. 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooks  and  giving 


•Riiiw  of  Quantities,  Specifications 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMU 
29,  Charing-crosB,  S.W.,  with  accurai^ 
punctuality.  Plana  and  Drawings  0 
Traced,  or  Lithographed.— [Apyt.] 


For  bank  at  Peterborough,  for  the  Stamford  and 
Spalding  Banking  Company,  Mr.  Wm,  Eve,  architect, 
applied;- ^ ^ 

Sheffield 4,277  0 0 

Waldram&Co 4,176  0 0 

Foster 4,130  0 O 

Nightingale  3,903  0 0 


Idreuee. 

All  statement*  ol  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c,  must  he  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addreea  ol  the  eender.  not  necessarily  for 


publication. 

Noth— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  author*. 


CEAEGES  rOB,  ADVBBTISEMBNTS. 


L.  BACON  & 

MAHOrAOTDBERS  OR 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WAl 
apparatus, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATE 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hof 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 
476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 
PnblisherB  of  a Pamphlet  on  ” Hot-Water  Hm 

RE 


Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  as,  ou. 
Each  additional  ime  (about  ten  words). . Os.  Cd. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


" THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Offloe,  to  resident* 
In  any  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a  per  annum, 
Pai/abte  inAdvarice. 

HaHiwnny  stamps  accepted  foramounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  Office. 

King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C,  to  DOUGLAS  ROLRDRINJEK 


MICHELMORB 


Manufacturers  of 
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y\  Thamcs-slruU 

ANDSOMEST  atreets  are 
often  the  least  interesting, 
and  many  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  with  tumble- 
down  houses  has  a bettor 
story  to  tell  to  the  in- 
quirer than  has  many  a 
terrace  of  architectural 
houses.  There  is  a street 
running  parallel  with  the 
river  which  is  well  known 
to  those  who  use  the 
different  boats  that  start 
from  London  to  various 
parts  of  England  and  else- 
where,  but  few  of  these 
visitors  make  any  stay  in 
it,  for  a street  of  ware- 
honses  and  whai-fs  is  not 
likely  to  be  chosen  as  a 
favourite  lounge.  Thames- 
street,  however,  is  one  of 
themoatinteresting  streets 
in  London,  and  its  history 
may  be  said  to  extend 
back  as  far  as  that  of 
J City  itself.  During  the  earliest  Eoman 
mpatioD,  London  was  a military  post,  cover- 
I the  passage  of  the  river,  with  a permanent 
mp  settled  in  it,  and  it  afterwards  grow  into 
civil  town.  This  early  London  probably  ex- 
iled over  ground  upon  the  south  portion  of 
lioh  Thauioe-Rti-eet  was  afterwards  built.  It 
3 been  thought  that  Dowgale  yras  the  western 
te  of  the  first  Eoman  London,  and  Bil- 
gsgato  the  eastern  gate.  Many  remains 
old  houses  have  been  discovered  here, 
3 being  the  relics  of  what  was  supposed 
be  a public  bath  and  sudatory.  Later  in 
J history  of  this  wonderful  London,  when 
i banks  of  the  Thames  were  built  upon  with 
cle  houses,  this  had  become  a famous  street, 
ames-street  has  been  noted  at  different  periods 
its  history  for  wine,  fish,  and  cheese.  The 
itnera’  Company  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
> eleventh  on  the  list  of  the  twelve  great  com- 
lies  of  London.  The  patron  saint  of  the 
I npany  is  St.  Martin,  and  one  of  the  churches 
* Ao  ward  of  Viutry  was  called  St.  Martin’s-in. 
i i-Vintry.  The  hall  of  the  company,  which  is 
f modern  building,  stands  in  Upper  Thames- 
, set,  and  contains  portraits  of  Charles  II., 
ines  II.,  Marie  d’Este,  and  Prince  George  of 
enmark.  The  “Three  Cranes”  in  the  Viutry 
I te  long  well-known  objects,  and  the  remem- 
i race  of  them  still  lingers  in  Three  Cranes 
larf.  Stow  writes,  “ Vintry  Ward,  so  called 
i Vintners  and  of  tiie  Viutry,  a part  of  the  bank 
the  river  Thames,  where  the  merchants  of 
i rdeaux  craned  their  wines  ont  of  lighters  and 
vier  vessels,  and  there  landed  and  made  sale  of 
‘pm.” 

[The  Vintners  have  reason  to  glory  in  a lately- 
hoovered  fact,  by  which  the  interest  of  Thames- 
,eet  as  haunted  ground  has  been  greatly 
i:reased.  Mr.  Eumivall  found,  after  diligent 
^treb,  among  the  national  records,  that  the 
'.her  of  our  great  poet  Chancer  was  a vintner 
^iThames. street,  and  that  at  least  twelve  years 
.{d  a-half  of  the  poet’s  life  (June  8,  1374-,  till 
hr  December,  1386)  were  spent  there,  close  by 
I future  work.place,— the  Custom-house.  On 
neig,  1380,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  son  of  John 
> laucer,  vintner,  re-leascd  to  Henry  Horbury  all 
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his  (G.  C.’s)  right  to  his  father’s  former  house 
in  Tbames-street.  John  Chaucer  is  known  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Eichard  Chancer,  vintner, 
and  several  other  members  of  the  family  were 
of  the  same  trade.  It  is  thus  quite  possible  that 
the  author  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  was  storing 
his  mind  with  pictures  of  life  and  character 
while  he  was  serving  his  father’s  customers  with 
wine. 

Thames-street  was  also  known  as  Stockfish- 
monger-row,  and  the  old  fish-market  of  London 
was  “ above  bridge  ” in  what  is  now  called  Old 
Fish-street-hill,  before  Billingsgate  supplanted 
Queenhitho.  The  London  Fishmongers  were 
formerly  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  called 
respectively  “ Stock-fishmougers”  and  “Salt- 
fishmongers,”  and  the  trade  was  a flourishing 
one.  Stow,  in  describing  Old  Fish-street,  takes 
occasion  to  mention  the  houses  possessed  by  the 
fishmongers,  which  “ were  at  the  first  but 
movable  boards  or  stalls,  set  out  on  market-days 
to  show  their  fish  there  to  be  sold  ; but  procuring 
licence  to  set  up  sheds,  they  grow  to  shops,  and 
by  little  and  little  to  tall  houses  of  three  or  four 
stories  in  height.”  Eespecting  the  third  oom- 
modity  mentioned  above,  a writer  in  the  Con- 
noisseur (1754),  says,  “ I had  rather  live  all  my 
days  among  the  cheesemongers’  shops  in  Thames- 
street,  than  pass  such  another  spring  iu  this 
filthy  country  ” ; and  Gay,  when  characterising 
the  London  streets,  writes  in  his  “Trivia”  : — 

“ Tbames-street  girca  cheeses,  Covent  Qarden  fruits, 

Moorfiulds  old  books,  and  Monmouth-slroet  old  suits.'’ 

So  much  for  throe  of  the  early  specialities  of 
Thames-street,  viz.,  wine,  fish,  and  cheese.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  although  the  street  was 
in  the  heart  of  London,  it  was  not  overcrowded, 
and  we  learn  from  the  Hustings  Eollthat  Henry 
Chaucer,  Vintner,  and  Juliana  his  wife,  made  a 
conveyauceofpartoftheir  garden,  which  wasnear 
the  stream  Walbrok,  on  April  !,  1373.  The  river 
front  of  the  street  exhibited  a long  line  of  hand- 
some  buildings,  and  in  the  street  itself  were 
several  churches.  Tlio  Great  Fire  made  a great 
change  in  the  place,  for  none  of  the  mansions, 
and  some  only  of  the  churches,  were  rebuilt. 
Pepys  went  into  the  City  at  the  time  of  the  fire, 
and  found  that  the  overworked  Lord  Mayor  had 
lost  his  head,  and  was  Imrrying  about  without 
knowing  what  he  did.  Ho  noted  iu  his  diary : — 
“The  houses  too  so  very  thick  thereabouts  and 
full  of  matter  for  burning,  as  pitch  and  tar  in 
Thames-street,  and  wai’shouses  of  oylo  and 
wines  and  brandy  and  other  things.”  In  the 
following  year,  ho  says,  “Walked  all  along 
Thames-street,  which  I have  not  seen  since  it 
was  burned,  as  far  as  Billingsgate,  and  there  do 
see  a brave  street  like  to  be,  many  brave  houses 
being  built,  and  of  these  a great  many  by  Mr. 
Jaggard,  but  the  raising  of  the  street  will  make 
it  mighty  fine.” 

Thames-street  extends  from  Blackfriars  to  the 
Tower  j that  portion  above  London  Bridge  is 
called  Upper  Thames-street,  and  that  below 
Lower  Tbames-street.  In  tracing  the  history 
of  the  street  from  west  to  east,  we  commence 
with  Puddle  Dock,  which,  according  to  Stow, 
took  its  name  from  one  Paddle,  who  kept  a 
wharf  there.  This  place  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  onr  old  writers,  Ben  Jonsou  introduces  it 
into  his  “ Bartholomew  Fair  ” : — 

“ Puddle  Wharf, 

Which  place  we’ll  make  bold  with  to  call  it  our  Abydoa, 
As  the  Bankside  is  our  Sestos.” 

The  house  in  Blackfriars  which  Shakspearo 
left  by  his  will  to  his  daughter,  Susannah  Hall, 
was  near  Paddle  Wharf. 

The  name  of  CastloBaynard  Wharf  retains  the 
memory  of  Baynard  Castle,  which  was  for  many 
year’s  an  imposing  object  as  seen  from  the 
Thames.  It  was  built  by  a follower  of  William 
the  Noiman,  named  Baynard,  but  was  soon 
forfeited  to  the  Crown,  either  by  the  founder  or 
one  of  his  descendants.  In  the  year  1111  it  was 
granted  to  Eobert  Fitzgerald,  son  of  Gilbert  ' 
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Earl  of  Clare,  iu  whose  family  it  remained  for 
three  centuries.  In  i4-28,  by  another  forfeiture, 
it  became  a part  of  the  royal  possessions,  and 
was  soon  after  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  was  granted  toHumphry,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  rebuilt  it,  but  at  his  attainder  it  reverted  to 
the  Crown,  and  here  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
offered  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
afterwards  Eichard  III.  From  this  reign  to  that 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Baynard’s  Castle  was  used 
on  many  formal  occasions  by  the  Court.  Tho 
Earls  of  Pembroke  were  tenants  at  will  for  a 
time,  and  the  “plucky”  Couutess,  “Anne 
Pembroke,  Dorset  and  Montgomery,  lived  here, 
while  her  husband  was  at  the  Cockpit  at  White- 
hall.”  Pepys  relates  that  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1660,  “My  Lord  [Lord  Sandwich]  wont  at  night 
with  the  King  to  Baynard’s  Castle  to  supper.” 

Paul’s  Wharf  is  of  no  great  interest,  but  two 
churches  were  named  after  it— St.  Bennet’s  and 
St.  Peter’s.  The  latter  was  destroyed  in  tho 
Gx’eat  Fire,  and  not  rebuilt.  Tho  former  was 
rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1663.  St. 
Bennet’s  is  worthy  of  a ixassing  notice,  because 
Inigo  Jones,  Sir  William  LeNeve,  John  Philipott, 
and  William  Oldys  are  buried  here.  The  last 
' three  were  heralds  from  tbo^college  close  by. 
Ashmole,  the  antiquary,  was  married  to  his  first 
wife  in  this  church  (1638),  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Clark  held  the  living  for  a short  time. 

Broken  Wharf,  according  to  Stow,  is  “so 
called  of  being  broken  and  fallen  into  tho 
Thames.”  Here  Bevis  Bulmer  erected  a brick 
Waterhouse  for  supplying  Cheapside  and  Pleet- 
street  with  water  from  the  Thames.  The  engine 
employed  was  worked  by  horses,  and  the  water 
conveyed  by  lead  pipes. 

Queenhithe  is  said  to  have  been  oi’iginally 
called  Edred’s  hitlie,  from  “Edred,  owner 
thereof,”  but  it  has  been  known  as  Queen’s, 
bank,  or  Queeu-hithe,  from  a very  early  period. 
Peele,  in  his  play  of  Edward  I.,  also  calls  it 
Pottershithe.  The  church  of  St.  Michael, 
Queeuhithe,  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  after  the  Fire. 
The  vane,  was  made  in  the  form  of  a ship,  and  of 
a size  capable  of  holding  a bushel  of  grain.  The 
church  of  St.  ^Martin,  Vintry,  was  burnt  in  the 
Fire,  and  not  rebuilt.  Dowgate  should  be, 
according  to  Stow,  Downegate,  on  account  of  tho 
“down-going  or  descending  thereunto,”  and  tho 
“Dowgate  torrents,”  caused  by  the  descent  of 
the  rain  down  Dowgato-hill  to  Thames-street, 
have  been  famous.  The  church  of  Allhallows 
the  Great,  also  known  as  “Allhallows  in  tho 
Eopery,”  was  destroyed  in  the  Fire,  but 
re-erected  in  1683  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
According  to  Pepys,  this  was  one  of  the  first 
churches  that  set  up  the  King’s  arms  before  the 
Restoration.  Allhallows  the  Less,  or  Allluillows 
on  the  Cellar,  was  destroyed  in  the  Fire,  and 
not  rebuilt.  The  steeple  and  choir  stood  on  an 
arched  gate,  which  was  the  entry  to  a groat 
house  called  Coldharbour.  This  was  a place  of 
great  antiquity,  but  Stow  could  find  no  eai'lier 
mention  of  the  messuage  than  the  13th  of 
Edward  II.,  when  it  was  demised  or  let  to 
Henry  Stow,  draper,  anno  1320.  After  a time  it 
was  sold  to  Sir  John  de  Poultney,  who  was 
fonr  times  Lord  Mayor,  and  after  him  It  was 
called  Poultney’s  Inn.  He  did  not  live  here 
long,  and  John,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  magni- 
ficently  entertained  his  brother,  Richard  II,, 
in  the  house.  In  1410  Henry  IV.  granted 
the  house  to  his  son  Henry  Prince  of  -Wales.  In 
1483  Richard  III.  gave  it  to  the  Heralds,  but 
after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  they  were  turned 
out,  and  it  became  the  temporary  residence  of 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  the  mother  of 
Henry  VII.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
Bishop  of  Durham’s  house  in  the  Strand  was 
taken  into  tho  King’s  hands,  and  Bishop  Tunstal 
was  lodged  at  Coldharbour.  In  the  last  year  of 
Edward  VI.  the  house  was  taken  from  Tnn- 
stal  and  given  to  tho  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  In 
IGOO  it  was  pulled  down  by  Gilbert  seventh  Earl 
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of  Shrewsbury,  and  a large  number  of  small  tene- 
ments were  built  upon  the  site.  The  old  Water- 
men’s  Hall  was  in  Coldhavbour,  but  the  new 
hall  was  built  in  Lower  Thames-street  near  the 
Custom-house.  In  the  old  times,  before  bridges 
and  steamboats,  the  London  watermen  were 
a numerous  body.  They  were  made  a company 
by  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  2nd  & 3rd  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign  thenumber 
of  watermen  was  set  down  by  Taylor  the  water 
poet  at  40,000,  and  in  Anne’s  reign  the  num- 
ber was  the  same.  When  Blackfriara  Bridge 
was  built  the  Watermen’s  Company  accepted 
13,6501.  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Sun- 
day  ferry,  maintained  by  them  for  charitable 
purposes.  In  1741  there  was  a fire  at  the  malt 
warehouse  belonging  to  Sir  William  CalTcrt  & 
Co.,  adjoining  their  brewhouso,  when  4,000 
quarters  of  malt  were  consumed.  After  the  fire 
the  Watermen’s  Company  removed  to  Lower 
Thames-street. 

The  Steelyard,  or  Stilliard  was  formerly  the 
location  of  the  Hanse  merchants,  who  are  said 
to  have  obtained  a settlement  in  London  as 
early  as  the  year  1250.  The  place  derives  its 
name  from  the  King’s  steelyard  or  beam  which 
was  erected  here  for  weighing  the  tonnage  of 
goods  imported  into  London.  When  the  ton- 
nage was  transferred  to  the  City  authoi-ities,  the 
King’s  beam  was  moved  first  to  Cornhill,  and 
afterwards  to  Weighbouse-yard  in  Little  East- 
cheap.  Henry  III.  granted  several  valuable 
privileges  to  the  Hanse  merchants,  which  were 
renewed  and  confirmed  by  Edward  I.,  and  for 
many  years  these  foreigners  continued  to  be 
successful,  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  made  complaint  against 
them,  and  “sentence  was  given  that  they  had 
forfeited  their  liberties  and  were  in  like  case 
with  other  strangers.”  Ambassadors  came 
over  from  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  to  in- 
tercede with  the  King  that  this  sentence 
might  bo  rescinded,  but  without  effect. 
In  Elizabeth’s  reign  a proclamation  was  issued 
by  which  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard  were 
expelled  the  kingdom,  and  commanded  to  depart 
by  the  28th  of  February,  1597-8.  After  their 
departure  it  was  ordered  that  the  “house  of 
the  Stilliards  should  bo  used  and  employed  for 
the  better  bestowing  and  safe  custodio  of  divers 
provisions  of  the  navy.”  Sometime  after  the 
Great  Fire  the  Hanse  merchants  presented  the 
parish  of  Allballows  with  a handsome  screen  of 
oak,  manufactnred  at  Hamburg,  in  memory  of 
their  former  connexion  with  this  country.  The 
“ Old  Swan”  well  deserves  its  namo,  as  it  is  of 
great  antiquity  as  a landing-place.  In  “A 
Chronicle  of  London  from  1089  to  1483 ” “The 
Swan,  in  Tempse-street,”  is  mentioned.  The 
Swan  stairs  were  much  used  before  Old  London 
Bridge  was  pulled  down,  as  most  prudent  persons 
preferred  lauding  here  and  walking  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge  to  trusting  themselves  to  the 
rapids  that  ran  through  the  narrow  arches.  In 
1429  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  suite  had  their 
boat  overturned  in  passing  under  the  bridge, 
and  one  of  Bay’s  proverbs — (London  Bridge  was 
made  for  wise  men  to  go  over  and  fools  to  go 
under) — shows  the  popular  feeling  in  the 
matter.  Having  attended  to  the  chief  objects 
of  interest  in  Upper  Thames-street,  we  now 
pass  to  Lower  Thames-street,  of  which  there  is 
not  so  much  to  be  said.  The  church  of  St. 
Magnus  the  Martyr  was  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire,  and  rebuilt  by  Wren.  This  parish  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  numbering  among  its  former 
rectors  the  name  of  Miles  Coverdale,  the  great 
Reformer.  The  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Billings- 
gate,  was  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  was  not 
rebuilt  afterwards.  Its  name  remains  in  Botolph. 
lane  and  wharf.  Billingsgate  was  a market  “for 
fish,  both  fresh  and  salt,  shell.fishes,  salt,  oranges, 
onions,  wheat,  rye,  and  grains  of  divers  sorts” 
in  EIi2abeth’s  reign,  but  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (10  & 11  William  III.,  c.  24)  it  was  made 
on  and  after  May  10th,  1699,  “a  free  and  open 
market  for  all  sorts  of  fish.”  In  old  times  the 
sellers  of  fish  took  great  interest  in  fast  days,  as 
they  were  good  for  their  trade,  and  in  1571  the 
Company  of  Fishmongers  petitioned  Parliament 
against  those  butchers  who  killed  and  sold  flesh 
during  Lent,  and  complained  of  the  non-obser- 
vance of  Lent  “ whereby  the  sale  of  fish  and 
the  encoiaragement  to  fisheries  were  greatly 
injured.” 

The  present  Custom-house  was  erected  in  the 
years  1814-17  from  the  designs  of  David  Laing, 
and  the  Thames  front  is  d\ie  to  Sir  Robert 
Smirke ; but  a Custom-house  on  the  same  site 
was  “ new  built  ” by  John  Churchman,  Sherill 
of  London,  in  13S5.  A larger  building  was 


erected  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  was 
burnt  in  the  Great  Fire.  The  same  disastrous 
fate  attended  the  two  Custom-houses  that  re- 
placed this  one,  for  Wren’s  was  burnt  in  1718 
and  Ripley’s  in  1814. 

The  Coal  Exchange  is  a modern  establishment, 
founded  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  the  47th  year  of  George  IIl.’s  reign.  The 
present  bnilding,  as  our  readers  know,  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  J.B.Buuning,  and  the  first  stone  laid 
on  December  14tb,  1847.  It  was  opened 
by  the  late  Prince  Consort  on  the  30ch  of 
October,  1819.  In  the  basement  are  most 
interesting  relics  of  Roman  London,  but  few 
people  go  to  look  at  them.  Having  now 
arrived  at  the  oast  end  of  this  famous  street, 
we  will  close  our  notes  with  a short  reca- 
pitulation. The  whole  history  of  ancient  London 
was  more  or  less  connected  with  Thames-street, 
and  when  the  city  was  small  this  street  formed 
its  entire  southern  boundary.  Much,  there- 
fore, of  the  early  history  of  England  was 
enacted  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Thames-street  was  built  upon  in  Roman  times, 
and  some  remains  of  the  villas  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  were  probably 
inhabited  by  the  soldiers  who  were  in  command 
of  the  station,  are  still  left.  Stow  reports  a 
tradition  that  a large  stone  building  at  the  east 
end  of  the  street  “ was  some  time  the  lodging  of 
the  Princes  of  Wales,  when  they  repaired  to  this 
city,  and  that  therefore  the  street  in  that  part  is 
still  called  Petty  Wales,  which  name  remaineth 
there  most  commonly  until  this  day,  even  as 
where  the  kings  of  Scotland  used  to  be  lodged 
betwixt  Charing-cross  and  Whitehall : it  is  like- 
wise called  Scotland.”  Some  kings  have  lived 
in  the  palaces  on  the  river,  and  others  have  been 
entertained  there  j Old  World  merchants  have 
done  their  business  on  the  quays  j watermen  in 
largo  numbers  have  congregated  by  the  various 
stairs,  makiug  the  Thames  resemble  the  canals 
of  the  Venice  of  to-day  ; poets  and  scholars 
have  walked  in  the  streets  ; and  reformers  have 
preached  in  the  churches.  The  history  of  the 
place  is  not  closed  yet,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Thames  streets,  now  much  altered,  will  be  im- 
portant streets  as  long  as  London  remains  the 
port  of  the  world. 


HISTORICAL  MONUMENTS  IN  FRANCE. 

We  have  nob  been  without  noble  illustrative 
works  of  our  national  monuments  of  architecture 
iu  this  country,  and  certainly  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  “restoration”  of  these  monuments,  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Buttheworkofillustration 
has  been  entirely  that  of  private  enterprise,  and 
the  work  of  conservation  and  restoration  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  local  authorities,  ecclesiastical  or 
municipal,  or  to  private  cai’e  and  liberality  ; and 
the  feeling  of  the  country  on  the  subject  (so  far 
as  “the  House”  represents  the  countrj')  was 
apparent  enough  in  the  decided  negative  recently 
given  to  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  attempt  to  procure 
systematic  governmental  oversight  of  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  in  England.  There  is  much 
to  bo  said  for  private  enterprise, — much  to  be 
urged  against  “ bureaucracy,” — but  the  argu- 
ments  in  this  direction  look  rather  weak  when 
we  contemplate  the  result  of  intelligent  olficial 
assistance  and  surveillance  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  fine  collection  of  architectural  drawings 
in  the  International  Exhibition,  forming  a small 
proportion  of  more  than  8,000  drawings  already 
executed,  as  careful  memoranda  or  propositions 
for  restorations,  for  the  “ Commission  dcs  Menu- 
ments  Historiques  ” of  France. 

From  the  preface  in  the  French  catalogue  we 
may  abridge  the  history  of  this  “ Commission.” 
Associating  themselves  with  the  movement  which 
arose  in  the  country  about  1830,  for  paying  more 
attention  to  arcliteological  study,  the  Chambers 
voted  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Budget  of  1831,  a 
sum  of  80,000  francs,  to  be  applied  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  (who  had  previously 
only  the  power  of  applying  at  discretion  occa- 
sional  sums  for  the  repair  of  certain  struc- 
tures) to  the  conservation  of  the  architectural 
monuments  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time 
an  Inspector-General,  M.  Yitet,  was  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  decide  what  edifices  needed 
moat  immediate  repair,  and  who,  during  the  two 
years  that  he  exercised  his  functions,  “imprinted 
on  archmological  study  a directing  influence,  of 
which  the  effects  immediately  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  Departments,  where  learned  societies 
were  formed  which  employed  themselves  in  the 
search  for  monuments  of  interest,  and  in  check- 
ing their  spoliation.”  He  was  succeeded  by  M. 
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Prosper  Merimee,  who  pushed  the  subject  vei 
energetically,  and  procured  an  increase  of  th" 
Government  vote,  first  to  120,000  francs,  am^ 
then  to  200,000  franca.  Subsequently  to  this  i 
the  “Comito  historique  des  Atta  et  Monoji 
ments,”  which  had  been  instituted  by  M.  Guizo 
in  1834,  decided,  on  the  suggestion  of  MM.ViteO, 
and  Merimce,  to  underbake  a systematic  researolA 
with  the  view  of  forming  an  inventory  of  th  K 
“ monumental  riches”  of  France;  every  Departji 
ment  to  be  explored  with  great  caro  by  a com" 
petent  archmologisb  charged  to  describe  and  t 
draw  every  monument  of  art.  Public  funds  fc 
so  vast  an  enterprise  were  not  forthcoming 
however,  and  it  was  then  decided  to  leave  it  ti 
each  Department  to  continue  the  publication  ci 
snch  drawings  and  descriptions  after  the  GoverrS 
ment  model,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mi. 
Merimee  and  three  others  as  an  acting 
raittee  of  rMaction.  The  Minister  of  tb 
Interior,  on  bis  part,  had  iu  1832  invitej 
all  the  Prefects  to  state  the  situation  of  th 
principal  chnrcbes  in  their  respective  depanj 
ments,  and  to  refuse  authorisation  to  any  impor 
ant  changes  or  reparations  which  had  not  receive: 
the  approbation  of  the  “ Inspecteur-Genertj 
des  Monuments  historiques.”  In  1837,  th 
period  when  the  Government  vote  was  raised  t 

200.000  francs,  the  “ Commission  des  MonuraeQ' 
historiques  ” was  first  appointed  under  its  pn 
sent  title,  consisting  of  eight  members  under  th: 
presidency  of  M.  Vatout,  and  inclnding 
Merimee  (the  Inspector-General),  M.  Dubau,  an 
others  who  would  be  capable  of  disposing  oftt' 
funds  in  a thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  1 
1839  the  Government  vote  was  raised  to  400,001 
francs,  and  the  Commission  re-organised,  tli 
Minister  of  the  Interior  becoming  preside) 
ex  officio,  MM.  Vitet  and  Merimee  vice-president 
and  five  new  members  were  added.  The  Cot 
mission  now  devoted  itself  to  classifying  ai 
uniting  under  a system  all  the  informatic, 
hitherto  obtained  and  then  being  obtainsoi 
appointing  “ corresponding  inspectors  ” in  eauj 
department,  to  furnish  all  information  to  tl' 
central  body,  and  to  assist  the  local  officials  .i 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Commissici 
With  this  systematic  assistance  the  Commisswj 
were  soon  able  to  make  their  first  classification  :i 
buildings  which  were  of  most  importance,  aii 
thus  to  furnish  a definite  basis  for  the  divisici 
and  appropriation  of  the  funds  in  their  handtj 
these  being,  at  that  time  especially,  quite 
cieut  for  ail  the  work  iu  hand,  and  being  applitj 
in  preference  to  the  restoration  of  those  wodu 
which  were  types  of  a stylo,  and  which  niarko 
the  progress  or  decadence  of  the  art,  “in  ordt 
to  preserve  at  least  the  models  of  all  the  systen; 
which  had  been  successively  adopted  by  oil 
architects.”  The  vote  was  raised  in  1842  t| 

600.000  franca ; in  1848,  to  800,000  francs  j the > 
to  870.000;  and,  in  1859,  to  1,100,000  franc- 
at  which  point  it  has  remained  since.  “_TI 
intelligence  and  activity  which  have  presidei 
over  the  labours  of  the  Commission,  and  tl 
apportionment  of  the  funds,  have  received  tb 
approval  of  public  opinion  ; the  Chambers 
not,  therefore,  hesitated  to  increase  the  resourooi 
of  a service  the  importance  of  which  was  mou 
and  more  appreciated,  while  under  its  directicr 
certain  edifices  of  great  value,  and  which  wer* 


supposed  to  be  nearly  ruined,  have  been  restoiti 
for  the  study  and  the  admiration  of  the  poblioj; 

In  1848,  1852,  and  1860  the  Commiasic^ 
underwent  sundry  alterations.  At  the  end  r' 
the  year  1871  it  was  placed  under  the  Minister  q 
Public  Instruction  as  official  president,  the  anil 
ing  president  being  M.  Vitet,  and  the  vice-pres: 
deutsMM.  St.Renc-Taillandierand  Charles Blaa 
The  Commission  at  present  numbers  tweuty-tw- 
members  of  Council,  including  a large  pi'opow 
tion  of  architects,  among  whoni  we  notice  tbf 
names  of  MM.  Viollet-lo-Duc,  Bailly,  Labronshi^ 
Millet,  Questel,  aud  others  whoso  names 
more  or  less  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  at 
Viollet-le-Duc  fils  is  the  secretary. 

The  sum  of  1,100, OOOf.,  before  referred  to,  M 
we  are  told,  but  a portion  of  what  is  really  specie 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  at  presen  i 
n’est  q'un  fonds  de  secours.  The  voting  of  tbifl 
sum  annually  serves  to  give  the  Commission  q 
direct  hold  over  the  treatment  of  arcbitectnn  i 
monuments  in  the  country  ; but  the  work  goin.r 
on  at  five  buildings  alone  (the  Church  of 
Deuis,  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  the  Hotel-Cluny,  th  ; 
chapel  of  the  Chateau  at  Vincennes,  and  Lao- 
Cathedral)  absorbs  400,000f.  per  annum.  In* 
Government  adopts  the  principle,  in  many  CMe^i. 
of  demanding  the  contributions  of  the  local  att 
..  n ♦r.rv  r irtn  nf  nffifiial  assisti . 
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ministrations  as  the  condition  of  official  assis  : . 
ance  from  head.quarters,  and  thus  it  comes  tu 
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at  about  three  million  francs  per  annum 
present  expended  under  the  direction  of 
•mmisBion.  Some  of  the  observations 
3 the  close  of  the  preface  (which  boars 
primatur  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  In. 
■n),  as  to  the  concomitant  conditions  and 
of  the  work  which  is  being  carried  out, 
much  to  the  point,  and  so  suggestive, 
shall  make  no  apology  for  translating  a 
agraphs  in  full : — 


Idition  to  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
its  of  which  the  restoration  has  been  undertaken 
\ are  thus  sayed  from  ruin,  these  works  hayo  had 
of  forming  in  the  departments  clever  and  inteU 
rkmen,  from  whoso  numbers  recruits  are  daily 
■ the  execution  of  work  requiring  care  and  skill 
carried  out  in  the  restoring  of  historic  monu- 
, m fact,  peculiarly  fitted  to  form  good  urtizans. 
nature  they  are  very  varied,  and  require  a 
acquaintance  with  diflerent  systems  of  construe- 
ID  entire  forgetfulness  of  routine.  Great  con- 
of  a public  nature  generally  go  upon  regular 
one  has  only  to  deal  with  certain  uniform  data 
by  programmes  which  vary  but  little  and 
f construction  generally  adopted  in  all  building 
1 the  contrary,  in  the  repairing  of  historic 
*’rri  ° master  and  workman  changes 

Ihey  constantly  encounter  difficulties  which 
■heir  intelligenee.  The  architect,  forced  to  place 
more  direct  communication  with  the  building- 
ands  absolute  precision,  and  can  leave  nothing 
. on  his  part,  far  from  being  diet 

ir  rebulled,  becomes  attached  to  and  interested 
k,  because  it  exercises  his  intelligence,  and  in- 
by  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  forms  of  einr. 
he  knows  fhnt.  - 3. 


he  knows  that  the  buUding-yards  (chantitrs) 
tres  from  which  the  ablest  werk.  ' ‘ 


which  the  ablest  wertmen  are  looked 
u sides,  and  from  which  many  of  his  brother 
avo  gone  forth  to  become  master  builders. 

Iter  portion  of  these  restorations  are  under- 
wna  of  mediocre  importance;  for  in  the  great 
lOpulatiou,  either  tho  ancient  monuments  have 
a under  newer  constructions,  or  they  have 
rrod  lor  public  use  and  maintained  by  muni- 
nhona  I’his  circumstanco  turns  to  tho  profit 


tmen.  In  i 


. LUlUa  to  tn<3  pri 

small  town,  they  have  nothing  ti 

tV 


uunu,  luey  nave  norm 
im  from  their  work;  living  is  cheap,  and 
d profit  out  of  thoir  pay. 
iterations  have  besides  the  advantage  of  main- 
eriority  of  handiwork.  Away  from  the  great 
cn  attract  artisans,  and  which  possess  impor- 
Irics,  such  as  fine-wrought  ironwork,  leadwork, 
glass,  wall  decoration,  &c.,  there  is  great 
1 finding  clover  bauds;  but  in  the  localities 
Monuments  Commission  has  opened  build- 
me  may  remark  a very  sensible  improvement 
!3  of  the  workmen  of  the  district.  Let  us  add 
hiteots  charged  with  works  of  restoration  in 
tricts,  destitute  of  everything  that  is  required 
0 re-open  ancient  quarries,  and  thus  materials 
eased  to  be  used  have  come  again  into  circu- 


lanVs  to  the  works  undertaken  for  tho  con- 
Iho  monuTiiBiits  classed,  comfort  and  well- 
labits  of  admmistratiTo  i-eguUrity  Lave  been 
itrate  into  abandoned  localities.  The  opening 
dinpyard  brings  with  it  the  activity  of  the 
mstrucUon,  and  opens  often  sources  of  wealth 
loreil,  by  tho  working  of  quarries  and  the 
the  necessary  roads." 


not  an  over-coloured  statomenb  (and 
not  why  ifc  should  be),  gives  a very 
picture  of  work  of  a very  elevated 
med  in  a right  spirit,  and  with  advan- 
ooncorned.  Let  us  look  now  at  some 
wings  which  illustrate  the  architect’s 
his  extensive  work.  Thanks  to  the 
ted  labours  of  her  architects,  wo  are 
n the  catalogue,  France  can  now  show 
of  architecture  of  all  the  epochs  from 
St  removed  in  her  history  to  the  best 
le  Renaissance.  Among  the  ancient 
rred  to,  of  the  time  of  the  occupation 
¥ by  the  Romans,  we  find  here  draw- 
13  Amphitheatre  and  Theatre  of  Arles, 
loot  llavien  at  St.  Chamas,  with  its 
ai-chway  at  either  extremity.  We 
that  the  drawings  exhibited  here 
ilassed  as  “memoranda”  as  well  as 
■B.  In  most  cases,  in  this  collection, 
we  could  observe,  the  designs  for 
I,  intended  or  executed,  are  accom- 
and  careful  drawings  of 
«ci,  drawings  which,  even  should  the 
--  be  deferred,  Lave  their  value  as 
tecords  of  the  state  of  the  edifice  at 
Pat  which  they  were  taken.  Next  to 
do  V antiquity”  is  ranged  archi. 
rji^teusc.”  The  venerable  cathedral  of 
IWa  the  list  here,  of  which,  however 
drawing  is  shown  of  the  west  front  as 
ay  M.  Bmswillwald;  in  this  case,  the 
Mt  the  actual  state  is  wanting.  The 
has  for  twenty  years  given  100,000 
annum  for  the  repair  and  restoration 

• and  and  picturesque  monument  of 

jiuo.  Passing  over  some  others,  we 
^splendid  set  of  drawings  by  M.  Rup- 
ik’  Trinito  at  Caen, 

^iJarher  date  than  Laon.  The  detail  of 
Lportion  of  the  nave  is  a capital  speci- 
4ige.Biz6  detail  drawing,  and  very  inte- 

• an  example  of  Romanesque  Gothic; 
B^indows  of  unequal  width,  and  filled 


in  with  a hatched  wall  diaper,  pve  a pecnliar 
character  to  the  design.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
small  perspective  sketch  of  the  Cloisters  at 
Fontenay  (twelfth  century)  shows  a most  efiec- 
tivo  grouping  of  the  piers  and  shafts ; the 
drawing  is  more  like  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
m England  than  most  of  those  here.  For  in  this 
collection  the  French  system  of  architectural 
drawing,  of  large  and  carefully-tinted  and 
shaded  elevations,  almost  entii-ely  prevails; 
there  are  comparatively  few  perspectives.  A 
review  of  the  drawings  tends  to  tho  conclusion 
that  the  French  system,  fully  carried  out,  has 
the  advantage  of  showing  in  one  drawing,  to  the 
educated  ^eyo,  nearly  all  that  a perspective  and 
an  elevation  combined  can  give ; the  drawings 
are  so  effectively  tinted,  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  several  planes  from  the  spectator, 
and  on  so  precise  a system,  that  the  idea  of 
solidity  and  of  the  relative  distance  of  parts  is 
almost  completely  conveyed,  while  the  drawing 
is,  of  course,  made  rigidly  to  scale.  The  accuracy 
with  which  in  some  cases  the  tone  and  texture 
of  the  materials  are  given  is  such  as  we  seldom 
see  attempted  in  English  architectural  drawings, 
and  which  would,  in  fact,  be  stigmatised  as 
waste  of  time  by  a large  proportion  of  English 
draughtsman.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to 
admire  such  splendid  finish  in  drawing  as  that 
shown  in  M.  Bruyerre’s  drawings  of  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Neotaire,  where  the  tinting  of  every 
stone,  tho  jointing  of  every  course,  seems  to  have 
received  special  study,  and  the  drawing  conveys 
the  idea  of  being  a perfect  vraisemblance  of  the 
ancient  building  which  it  places  before  ns.  This 
atruotaro,  characterised  in  the  catalogue  as 
“ Monument  de  style  Auverynat  pur,”  is  most 
remarkable  in  character,  especially  tlie  east  end 
with  triapsidal  chevet,  with  the  low-pitched  roofs 
of  thick  brown  and  orange-tinted  tiles,  and  its 
frieze  of  ornamental  wali-tiling  round  the  central 
apse.  It  is  just  about  to  be  restored;  let  us 
hope  that  “restoration”  may  be  very  respectful 
with  so  interesting  a monument.* 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  ; THE  POWER 
OF  VARNISH  AND  GLAZING. 


It  has  not  uiifrequently  been  a puzzle  with 
many  fond  of  speculating  on  matters  artistic  as 

to  which  of  the  fine  arts, — painting,  sculpture, 
or  arcWtecture,— should  have  the  first  place! 
Sometimes  it  is  one,  sometimes  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  proclivities  of  the  advocate ; but 
one  thing  is  certain,  that,  taking  the  public 
generally,  the  fine  art  of  painting,— oil  painting, 
perhaps,  more  especially,— is  the  most  popular 
and  attractive,  and  the  most  intelligible.  A 
Gallery,— a National  Gallery,— filled  with  noble 
e.xamples  of  paintings  in  oil  of  historical  and 
other  subjects,  is  perhaps  the  beat  understood 
and  appreciated  of  artistic  displays ; and  the 
public  will  go  agam  and  again  to  it,  when  they 
will  hardly  do  so  to  an  architectural  show,  or 
even  to  one  of  pure  sculpture.  Such  being  the 
importance  of  a public  picture  gallery,  it  becomes 
a thing  of  no  slight  import  to  be  quite  sure  as  to 
what  kind  of  pictures  find  their  way  into  such  a 
collection,  where  they  come  from,  who  painted 
them,  whether  they  are  genuine  or  spuriona, 
originals  or  copies;  and  last,  but  not  least,  how 
far  the  processes  of  “ cleaning,”  repairing,  and 
restoration  have  been  applied  to  them  ; how  they 
are  placed  before  tho  public,  and  in  what  kind 
of  gallery ; bow  lighted  and  warmed, — are  also 
questions  of  no  small  importance.  These  are 
all  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  present 
open  questions  ; and  the  how  best  to  get  over 
their  several  difficulties  is  a problem  waiting 
for  solution.  A word  or  two  just  now  about 
one  or  two  of  them  may  prove  useful,  and  may 
bo  suggestive.  No  one,  we  think,  can  well  go 
into  our  National  Gallery  of  Pictures  in  Tra- 
falgar-square  without  being  a little  startled  at 
tho  display,  and  at  the  first  impression  made  on 
the  mind  and  the  mind's  eye.  It  is  certainly 
unlike  enough  to  the  usual  Royal  Academy  exhi- 
bition of  oil  paintings  by  our  modern  men. 
There  is  in  it  a subdued  and  sombre  impression 
of  colour,  which  most  people  naturally  enough 
put  down  to  the  account  of  age  in  the  pictures  ; 
bnt  though  the  true  causes  lie  much  deeper  than 
this,  it  serves  for  the  moment  to  deepen  tho 
impression,  and  to  make  the  Galleries  all  tho 
more  attractive.  To  comment  with  profit  on  all 
these  difficulties”  in  art  would  be  impossible 
in  a short  notice,  but  there  are  one  or  two  things 
which  call  specially  for  immediate  attention, 


* We  will  continue  tho  subject  in  our  next. 


and  it  IS  comforting  to  know  that  at  least  one  of 
them  IS  now  prominently  before  the  public.  We 
refer  to  the  varnish  question,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  too  soon  that  this  is  being  discussed.  It  ia 
really  difficult  to  determine,  on  studying  the  con- 
tents of  the  National  Gallery,  where  to  begin  the 
making^  things  better  than  they  are,  and  more 
easily  intelligible,  and  more  instructive ; and 
to  make  more  Inminously  visible  the  handwriting 
on  the  canvas  surface.  The  varnish,  we  are 
told,  and  all  may  see  it, — so  covers  some  of 
the  pictures  that  they  are  all  but  perishing  in  a 
sort  of  Stygian  fog  ! Would  this  wore  all,  but 
It  18  not.  Yetis  the  varnish  question  perhaps 
the  very  first  thing  that  calls  for  attention.  The 
mischief  it  has  done  in  days  past,  and  ia  even 
now  doing,— to  say  nothing  of  “repairings” 
consequent  on  it,— is  well-nigh  infinite,  if  we 
look  at  the  picture  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
painter  as  well,  and  thus  to  rejoice  in  his  power 
and  skill  of  hand  and  mastery  over  materials. 

A right  curious  subject  is  that  of  the  power  of 
vamish,  and  the  effects  it  is  capable  of  pro. 
ducing;  hardly  credible  at  times.  It  is  not  in 
pictures  only  that  these  effects  are  to  be  seen. 
The  whole  process  of  varnishing,  and  its  ma* 
nipulative  difficulties,  may  be,  truth  to  say,  tested, 
and  well  tested  too,  on  a smooth  deal  board.  A 
little  of  a good  thing  is  good,  but  too  much  of  it 
is  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  none  at  all.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to 
despise  common  things,  but  in  time  we  shall  get 
over  that  tendency,  and  see  things  as  they  are. 
A piece  of  red  pine,  carefully  planed,  so  as  to 
show  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  the  fine  mark, 
inga  on  it,  is  good  to  look  at,  but  it  is  sometimea 
sought  to  make  it  better  by  deepening  the  tone 
of  the  sarface  colour,  by  passing  over  it  a thin 
wash  of  dye.  So  far  well.  This  is  then  covered 
over  with  a thin  coat,  when  properly  done,  of 
varnish,  thus  to  afford  a transparent  medium 
through  which  the  delicately-marked  wood  may 
be  seen.  And  this  does  not  certainly  injure  it 
— any  way ; bnt  let  this  varnishing  process  bo 
repeated  again  and  again,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  natural  colour,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  texture,  of  the  wood  disap. 
pear,  and  the  red-pine  surface,  instead  of  look- 
ing like  wood,  has  all  the  appearance  of  some 
artificial  substance,  or  patent  composition.  It  is 
difficult  to  deaoribe  this  appearance  ; it  must  be 
tested,  and  looked  at.  We  commend  this  simple 
experiment  to  Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  most  instrnc. 
tive,  and  will  show  in  a simplo  way  how  baneful 
this  varnish,  even  when  it  is  good,  is  when  there 
ia  too  much  of  ifc.  What,  then,  must  the  effect 
of  it  be  in  the  case  of  a delicately-painted  pic. 
ture ; and  we  are  supposing  a comparatively 
quiet  and  harmless  process  ? 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  destructiveness  of  this  varnishing,  for  there 
is  one  very  special  peculiarity  about  a collection 
of  pictures  which  has  not  had  its  due  shave  of 
attention;  indeed,  wo  had  almost  said  it  has 
received  as  yet  hardly  any  at  all.  It  ia  that  a 
picture  has  always,  to  the  artistic  eye,  as  dis. 
tingnished  from  that  of  the  general  public  gaze, 
a twofold  interest— the  one  which  all  more  or 
less  share,  that  of  tho  presentment  of  some 
scene  or  other  on  a flat  surface,  through  the 
media  of  form  and  colour.  All  understand  and 
appreciate  this ; but  there  is  one  element  in 
very  high  arfc-work  which  would  seem  to  bo  for 
the  artist's  eye  and  perception  alone.  We  mean 
the  simple  and  per  se  painting  of  the  picture ; 
tho  manipulative  work,  the  hand  of  the  painter 
as  seen  at  work  in  the  picture-painting  after, 
and  long  after,  it  is  done.  The  power  of  painting. 

It  ia  impossible  to  describe  this ; it  must  needs 
be  seen,  and  when  seen,  appreciated  and  under- 
stood  by  a sort  of  instinct.  It  is  here  that  tho 
varnish  question  comes  in  and  makes  itself  of 
the  very  last  importance,  for  it  is  quite  possible, 
by  dint  of  varnishing,  as  we  have  said,  to  all  but 
totally  obliterate  the  evidence  of  this  magnificent 
power  of  painting,  and  the  very  greatest  work  may 
through  it  be  brought  to  nought.  To  those  who 
can  see  this  wo  would  here  specially  call  atten. 
tion  to  the  handling  and  mystery  of  colour  and 
painting,  not  to  bo  surpassed,  to  bo  found  in  the 
paintings  of  the  great  Venetian,  Paul  Veronese. 

We  would  specially  point  to  one  picture  on  the 
gallery  walln, — the  well-known  “Consecration 
of  St.  Nicholas,” — where  the  painting  of  the 
figure  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  it  shows 
simply, — not  to  waste  words  on  mere  eulogy, — 
what  it  really  is  to  paint,  and  what  tho  brush 
can  do  when  in  the  hands  of  a consummate 
master  of  his  craft ! 

But  there  is  yet  another  hinderauce  to  tho 
really  seeing  into  the  merits,  not  to  say  tho 
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glories  of  tlie  National  Gallery  piccures  quite  as 
killing,  though  not  bo  harmful,  in  its  own  way,  as 
the  fatal  varnish.  It  is  the  practice  that 
has  been  adopted  in  so  many  cases  of  glazing, 
i.e.  covering  with  plate  glass,  very  many  of  the 
most  precious  pictures.  Of  course,  it  is  well 
known  what  the  motive  is, —to  preserve  them  from 
the  duet,  and  perhaps  it  is  thought  the  damp  in 
the  galleries.  But  we  may  ask  in  passing, 
does  it  really  do  this,  effectually  ? We  think 
decidedly  not.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
almost  fatal  to  the  thorough  seeing  of  the 
picture  as  it  ought  to  be  seen,  and  to  its  study, 
inasmuch  as,  stand  where  you  will,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  see  the  whole  of  the  picture 
at  one  view.  You  may  get  a view  of  first  one 
corner,  and  then  another,  now  the  top  of  the 
picture,  and  now  the  bottom  of  it,  and  so  on, 
and  thus  only  you  may  get  in  time  to  see  the 
whole  of  it,  but  only  in  detail,  never  all  at  once. 

It  is  truly  perplexing,  and  not  a little  tantalising. 
One  is  perpetually  wishing  the  picture  in  an 
auotion.room,  so  that  at  least  we  might  get  good 
sight  of  it  if  but  for  a few  momenta.  If  any 
should  doubt  this,  let  them  try  to  get  sight  com- 
fortably  of  that  groat  Titian,  the  Bacchus  aud 
Ariadne.  It  will  bo  found  a vain  aud  hopeless 
attempt.  You  may  see  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
opposite,  or  yourself,  or  the  passers  by,  or  the 
skylight;  but  the  great  picture,  except  in  parts, 
will  be  found  to  be  an  impossibility.  Sirrely 
this  is  a mistake  anyhow  looked  at.  A piotnre 
that  cannot  be  seen,  from  whatever  caose,  is  as 
good  as  nopiotaj'0  at  all.  Cannot  here  a some, 
thing  be  done  to  avoid  the  necessity,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  this  covering  the  pictures  with  glass  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a good  plan  to  suspend  silk 
blinds  from  the  ceiling,  such  curtains  to  be  drawn 
over  the  pictures  when  the  galleries  are  closed, 
andwheu  the  dust  suspended  in  the  air,  has  time 
to  deposit  itself.  And  does  not  this  point  bnt 
too  steadily  to  some  defect  in  the  very  construe, 
tion  of  a room,  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
pictures.  Wo  cannot  but  think  that  it  does, 
and  that  by  careful  construction  of  a building 
very  much  might  be  done  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  glazing  the  pictures  at  all.  The  door* 
ways  too,  or  openings,  from  one  room  or  gallery 
into  another,  need  some  looking  into,  for  in 
winter  time, — we  may  mention  in  passing — such 
is  the  cold  draught  rushing  through  the  doorway, 
awkwardly  placed,  between  the  two  eastermost 
galleries,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  look  for 
any  length  of  time  at  the  great  picture  by  Paul 
Veronese  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery,  ilight 
not  this  be  amended  at  but  little  expense  in 
some  way  ? 

And,  again, — for  it  is  difficult  to  leave  the 
subject,  so  much  depends  on  it.  We  cannot  but 
hope  that  an  opportunity  may  offer  for  a thorough 
and  exhaustive  trial,  so  as  to  evidence  how  far 
and  how  completely  the  successive  coats  of  var- 
nish can  be  removed  fi-om  not  a few  of  the 
national  pictures.  How  glad  we  shall  be  to  see 
them  free  of  it,  we  need  hardly  say ; and  when 
free  of  it,  we  trust  that  they  will  be  publicly 
exhibited  before  a single  coat  of  even  the  best 
and  purest  of  fresh  varnish  is  passed  over  them. 
And  still  more  fervently  do  we  trust  that  in  no 
case  more  than  one  single  coat  of  varnish,  what- 
ever  its  nature,  may  be  applied.  Water-colour 
pictures,  by  the  way,  are  not  varnished ; and 
why  ? It  is  felt  by  every  painter  that  to  do  so 
would  destroy  a something  or  other;  some  subtle 
element.in  the  drawing  wonld  either  disappear, 
or  at  least  be  seriously  damaged.  Why,  there- 
fore, as  matter  of  curiosity,  we  may  ask,  should 
oil  pictures  bo  varnished  at  all  ? It  seems  an 
infinite  pity  to  do  it.  Many  and  many  are  the 
clever  oil-sketches  we  have  seen  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  the  painter,  and  no  thonght  of  varoish 
ever  crossed  such  man’s  mind.  What  we  want 
to  see  is,  the  hon&ftde  work  of  the  painter, — his 
subtle  touch,  and  that  nameless  individualised 
manner  of  work  which  always  must  distinguish 
one  man’s  work  from  another’s.  Tarnish  helps 
to  otecure  not  a little  of  this. 

We  have  often  thonght,  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  it,  what  a useful  thing  it 
would  be  could. but  one  of  the  rooms, — a small 
one  wonld  do, — of  the  Gallery  be  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  paintings  in  different  stages  of 
progress,  from  the  cartoon  or  outline  drawing  in 
black  and  white,  to  the  finished  picture,  or 
rather,  two  pictures  ; one  without  varnish,  just 
as  it  left  the  easel  of  the  painter;  and  then  one 
with  varnish,  pure  copal  varnish,  and  but  one 
coat  of  it, — a point,  by  the  bye,  of  no  small  im- 
portance,  and  on  which  we  could  say  a good 
deal  from  some  special  experience.  Then  it 
would  be  useful  to  show  by  the  side  of  these  one 


of  those  unfortunate  pictures  which  have  suffered 
most,  and  which  have  been  all  but,  by  dint  of 
varnishing,  blotted  oot  of  existence.  A useful 
room,  indeed,  might  this  prove  to  be  by  showing 
how  much  mischief  is  done  by  the  injudicious 
use  of  things,  good  in  themselves,  but  only  when 
used  with  knowledge  and  caution.  We  might 
here  name  the  pictures  as  they  now  are  in  the 
Trafalgar-square  Gallery,  which  would  usefully 
go  to  make  up  this  instructive  picture  show. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  fine  cartoon,  by 
r'oT.-a/.Ai  “Tlift  npnhalus  and  Aurora,”  occupied 


Carracci,  “ The  Cephalus  and  Aurora,”  occupied 
the  first  place,  byway  of  showing  the  pure 
drawing  stage,  the  realisation  in  outline  of  the 
idea  of  the  picture.  This  drawing  cannot  be 
seen  whore  it  is  in  the  dark  passage.  Then,^  an 
oil  sketch,  by  some  Venetian,  without  varnish, 
thus  with  all  technicalities,  aud  paintings  clearly 
visible,  without  hindrance.  Then  a varnished 
picture,  and  then  one  under  the  “ fog  of  suc- 
cessive varnish  coatings.  One  thing,  at  least, 
as  we  judge,  wonld  come  of  such  picture  show, 
very  many  might  beled,  wittingly,  or  unwittingly, 
to  look  always  in  a picture  for  the  handwriting, 
the  painting,  of  the  painter,  and  varnishing  and 
glazing  might  disappear  together. 


scale ; and  of  kindred  excellence  is  the 
work  "La  Marohande  de  lloutarde”  ?! 
French,  we  observe,  seems  to  be  taking  plaji 
a kind  of  artists’  language  among  ns,  an( . 
unworthily),  and  the  small  interior  (« 
"Saverne”  (26),  a momentary  incident  i 
ternal  effect  in  a small  room,  with  a female  li 
looking  out  of  the  window,  which  the  artiiL 
caught  and  turned  to  poetry,  for  whosoevel 
eyes  to  discern  it.  " The  Parasol,”  i 
Miser,”  and  the  "Old  Farm”  may  be  menti 
as  showing  genius  and  interest;  the  laat-ri 
is  a masterly  study  of  an  old  pictor? 
building,  ‘ 

Those  who  can  see  through  the  artist's  '|| 
and  oddities  into  the  spirit  which  underl;(i 
designs,  if  they  go  once  to  the  Gallery  i| 


Mall  East,  are  nob  unlikely  to  look  in  a s : 
time. 


ME.  WHISTLER’S  EXHIBITION. 

The  small  gallery  at  No.  48,  Pall-mall,  where 
an  artist  of  originality  and  genius  as  un- 
questionable  as  his  eccentricity  has  collected 
some  of  his  works,  presents  a pleasant 
" artist’s-Btudio”  appearance,  with  its  crockery 
and  painted  screens,  its  furniture  in  plain  but 
rich-toned  brown  covers,  and  its  ranges  of 
etchings  and  sketches  in  plain  wood  frames.  Of 
oil  paintings  the  collection  is  small,  but  includes 
one  or  two  ohai-acteristio  works,  of  which  the 
best  perhaps  are  the  portrait  of  the  artist’s 
mother,  known  through  its  place  in  a recent 
Academy  exhibition,  and  the  portrait  of  a girl 
with  a grey  felt  hat  in  her  band  (o),  under  the 
title  “ Harmony  in  Greyand  Green  ” : this  latter 
is  a remarkably  pleasing  study  of  low  quiet 
tones,  and  with  considerable  character  in  the 
figure.  The  sitting  portrait  of  Carlyle,  with  the 
well-known  crumpled  hat  on  his  knee,  wo  should 
scarcely  call  a success  in  regard  to  character: 
the  Chelsea  prophet  looks,  to  say  truth,  sadly 
like  a methodist  parson  ; about  the  last  kind  of 
person,  probably, he  would  expect  to  be  taken  for. 
The  two  portraits  of  girls,  Harmony  " in  Flesh, 
colour  and  Pink”  and  in  "Grey  and  Peach 
colour”  respectively  (2  and  7),  are  too  straight- 
np-and-down  in  pose  and  drawing  to  be  really 
satisfactory,  in  spite  of  the  unquestionable 
delicacy  of  the  colour  combinations.  This 
objection  does  not  apply  to  the  " Arrangement 
in  Black,  No.  2 ” (3) , in  which  the  dark  drapery 
is  grandly  designed  in  its  flow  and  fall,  and 
which  only  wants  a somewhat  more  interesting 
countenance  at  the  top  of  it  to  be  a first-class 
specimen  of  art  in  portraiture.  Of  the  small  oil 
sketches,  "Nocturnes”  and  “Symphonies”  in 
"grey  and  gold”  and  in  "bine  and  pink,”  &c., 
we  fear  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  eccentri- 
cities,  rather  than  contributions  of  much  value 
to  art.  . , j j 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  Providence  intendea 
Mr.  Whistler  for  an  etcher ; at  least  it  is  in  this 
peculiarly  artist's  art  that  his  success  is  most 
incontestable.  The  etchings  about  the  Thames 
and  its  environments  are  pretty  well  known,  and 
a good  many  of  them  are  here  exhibited.  But 
it  is  more  remarkable  to  see  what  freedom  and 
effect  the  artist  has  attained,  even  in  subjects  of 
some  intricacy,  with  that  stiff  and  stubborn 
method  of  execution — the  " dry-point.”  Look 
at  No.  2 among  the  etchings,  "The  Forge,”  and 
see  how  thoroughly  and  intensely  the  expressions 
of  the  man  working  in  the  heat  of  the  open 
furnace-door,  aud  the  youths  craning  their  necks 
behind  to  look  in,  are  given.  A "Portrait” 
(25)  of  an  apparently  invalid  lady  of  much 
beauty  of  countenance,  leaning  back  in  an  easy 
chair,  is  exquisite  in  the  delicate  portrayal  of 
the  features  and  the  contours  of  the  bust  and 
figure.  The  portrait  of  the  "Little  Girl  (36), 
by  the  same  process,  has  remarkable  freedom 
of  pose  and  brightness  of  expression.  ^ Nothing 
can  furnish  more  unquestionable  evidence  of 
artistic  power  than  such  works,  where  the 
ordinary  resources  of  finish  are  denied  to  the 
artist,  where  he  must  know  the  meaning  and 
object  of  every  line  he  draws,  and  where  correc- 
tion is  all  bnt  impossible.  Among  the  etchings 
proper  the  small  highly-finished  " La  Vielle  aux 
Loquocs”  (8)  is,  in  power  of  composition  and 
light  and  shade,  like  a Rembrandt  on  a small 


A PROPOSED  COLONNADE  AND  GAL 

UNDER  THE  EAST  CLIFF,  BRIGHTi: 

A PLAN  has  been  suggested  to  the  inlMi]  i 
and  the  authorities  of  Brighton  by  Mr. 
MaoFarlane,  an  elderly  but  enterprising  jS 
man,  and  for  many  years  an  active  resici 
the  town,  for  erecting  a row  of  pillars  frt.i 
Chain  Pier  to  Kemp  Town,  nearly  a t;' 
length,  under  the  cliff,  and  connecting  tb^ 
joists  with  the  wall  that  has  been  built  as  al 
to  the  cliff,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
on  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a gaUeiy:j 
glazed  front  towards  the  sea,  to  the  he  ' 
the  wall.  The  object  of  this  is  to  sup}) 
want  cf  shade  in  summer,  and  of  shelter  if 
weather,  to  promenadera  on  the  New  Lows 
from  Kemp  Town  to  the  aquarium,  tj 
tempts  which  have  been  made  to  proonj 

by  planting  trees  having  failed,  as  they'? 

thrive.  It  is  suggested  that  this  schemeri 
carried  out  with  little  or  no  expense  to  tls 
payers  or  inhabitants,  on  the  condition  tlil 
capitalists  who  undertake  the  execution  ai 
permitted  to  profit  by  the  gallery,  eit^ 
letting  it  out  to  other  parties  for  the  ext 
and  sale  of  useful  and  ornamental  artiil 
using  it  for  those  purposes  tbemselvesi, 
priuciplo,  if  successful,  might  be  madeap'ti 
to  other  places,  both  by  the  sea-shore  ant) 
where  there  is  a similar  want  of  accomm«l 
with  a population  eufHciently  large  andi  i 
to  reward  the  speculator. 


DEFICIENCY  OF  WATER  D' 
BERMONDSEY. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bermondsey  aren 
hensive  that  should  the  present  hot_c< 
weather  continue  much  longer  theywli 
seriously  from  an  inadequate  supply  olj 
Already  several  districts  ai*e  aluiost 
without  water.  These  include  the  neii; 
hoods  of  Grange-road,  Blue  Anchor-roadr 
street,  Dockliead,  and  other  localities 
gentleman,  Mr.  Hornblower,  of  the  Cohi 
Hero  public  bouse,  Upper  Gi-ange-ro«| 
plains  that  although  he  pays  for  a consb. 
ply,  he  seldom  gets  any  water  at  all  intii 
time,  and  is  under  the  necessity  of  usingb 
careful  supervision  in  order  to  see  that 
is  not  run  dry.  There  are  several  otheii 
same  position,  and  they  state  that  althor 
have  written  and  complained  to  the  o 
(the  Southwark  and_  Vauxhall)  theyar, 
to  obtain  either  relief  or  even  a repi^ 
Hornblower  states  that  his  neigbhpors  ;i 
stantly  coming  to  him  for  water,  sayt. 
they  are  altogether  without.  Mr.  Jone- 
Claremont  Arms,  also  in  Upper  Grao]. 
makes  a similar  complaint,  and  liJ:( 
third  publican  in  the  Blue  Anchor-roij 
states  that  people  are  coutmually 
water  from  him.  Similar  statements  «lf 
made  by  private  residents  who  happen 
greater  facilities  for  storage  than  then, 
hours.  It  further  appears  that  last 
particularly  the  supply  was  not  only  c. 
but  very  inferior  in  quality ; whilst  anotJ  i 
plaint  is  that  when  the  water  is  ti^^F 
does  nob  remain  bo  sufficiently  long  toSj 
tanks  and  cisterns  to  get  full. 

The  cause  simply  seems  to  be,  as  iB  a 
by  the  Southwark  and  Tauxhall  Compaq, 
selves,  that  the  capacity  of  the  companyi. 
voire,  which  were  constrocted  when 
sey  was  not  more  than  a quarter  its  , 
size,  is  altogether  unequal  to  tne 
and  what  makes  matters  still  more  se< 
appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  new  rt; 
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m course  of  construction  at  Nunheacl  will 
jy  available  for  an  additional  supply  for  a 
1 of  some  two  or  three  years  to  come, 
jppears,  moreover,  that  the  construction  of 
jof  the  bouses,  and  the  course  adopted  by 
jidlords  and  builders,  have  something  to  do 
jhe  evils  under  which  the  inhabitants  are 
lent  sufTering,  and  that  the  landlords  are 
Isible  for  the  imperfect  sanitary  condition, 
iS  regards  the  water  supply,  of  many  of 
lellings  in  the  district.  It  seems  that  in 
J instances  the  water-butt  is  made  to 
li  a plurality  of  houses,  instead  of  there 

Iria  separate  butt  for  each  house,  which 
o bo  imperative.  As  an  instance  of  the 
to  which  this  evil  is  carried,  and  of  the 
ary  character  and  indifference  of  some 
rds  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  their 
I,  we  may  state  that  in  a block  of  dwell, 
j Jacob-street,  Dockhead,  called  Gutter- 
Buildings,  eleven  houses  in  the  same  court 
ily  one  small  water-butt  for  their  entire 
and  this  butt  is  represented  as  being  in 
7 and  unwholesomo  condition.  It  is 
jd  as  being  in  a horizontal  position,  with 
ing  on  the  top  of  only  8 in.  square,  for 
msible  purpose  of  allowing  the  butt  to 
lod;  but  the  aperture  is  altogether  use- 
cleaning purposes,  and  it  is  stated  that 
jver  been  cleaned  for  several  years  past, 
tenants  who  have  to  drink  the  water  as- 
/ there  must  bo  several  inches  of  mud  at 
3m.  The  only  wonder  is  that  such  a state 
8 has  not  before  this  been  attended  with 
mic  and  a serious  outbreak  of  sickness, 
dical  officer  and  sanitary  authorities  of 
•net  might  be  usefully  employed  in 
i tour  of  inspection  in  this  locality. 
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LATE  MR.  JOHN  GRANTHAM, 


3rd,  with  regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  J. 

M.  Inst.  C.E.,  which  took  place  on 
mat.  Jlr.  Grantham  has  been  lon» 
a consulting  engineer  and  naval  arnhit 
I commenced  his  career  in  a large  en- 
establishment  in  Liverpool,  where  ho 
Jia  practised  in  constructing  iron  ships, 
|nn,tho  SfirahSands,  which  was  designed 
^d  out  under  hia  directions,  being  then 
1st  sea-going  iron  vessel  aQoat.  He  was 
In  many  largo  engineering  works  in  the 
lEogland,  and  was  surveyor  of  steam- 
hdertbo  Board  of  Trade.  He  subse- 
pit  Liverpool  and  practised  in  Loudon, 

• was  largely  engaged.  For  the  last 
ho  was  much  oocufiied  in  bringing  to 
his  steam-car  for  tramways,  which,  at 

pr  his  death,  had  just  been  taken  up  by 

[talists  whopropose  working  the  patent, 
ps  been  taken  away  jnst  at  the  period 
|might  _ have  reaped  the  reward  of  hia 
bd  anxieties.  He  was  a member  of  the 
I the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects  from 
incemcnt,  and  bo  contributed  several 
J the  proceedings  of  that  body,  as  well 
Civil  Engineers.  He 
med  a treatise  on  iron  ship  building, 

* standard  work  on  that  subject.  His 
l3e  much  felt  by  those  with  whom  he 
lusociated. 


arrangement  between  the  governors  and  the 
incumbent  a portion  of  the  income  may  be  re- 
tained  and  accumulated,  as  an  addition  to  the 
capital,  and  the  residue  paid  to  the  incumbent. 

The  39bh  & 40th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  93,  not  to 
prevent  accumulations.  Every  ten  years  the 
incumbent  may  apply  to  the  bishop  to  advise 
that  the  whole  or  part  payment  may  be  made  to 
him,  or  any  increased  portion  of  the  income. 
Powers  exercised  by  a bishop 'to  be  exercised 

by  an  archbishop  in  relation  to  his  diocese. 

The  fees  payable  to  the  diocesan  surveyors  to 
be  fixed  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations 
Acta.  Fees  of  other  surveyors  to  be  paid,  and 
their  expenses  how  to  be  obtained  are  set  forth. 

The  Act  is  not  to  restrict  existing  powers  of 
sale,  nor  to  authorise  sale  of  rectories  or  benefices. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON  PICTURES. 
The  following  are  the  chief  works  completing 
the  list  of  selections  by  prizeholders  this 
year :* — 

J'-'orn  a«  Soyal  Aca<1emy.—yLy  Legal  Adviser,  James 
Hayllar,  150L-  Banks  of  the  Thames  — CookJiam 
Me^ows,— Ada  Brcannki,  751. ; After  the  Ball,  J.  W 
Ballantyae,  Go/.;  Sunshine  and  Shadow,  J.  C.  Adams, 
6/.;  Petite  Bttie,  8t.  Mato,  Samuel  Bird,  47/.  lOs  • 
Rynance  Cove  Cornwall,  J.  W.  i,_  ^she  47/.  5s'- 
Graaing  Grounds, 
w . Luker,  40/. ; Dutch  Boats,  C.  Thoraeley 
43/.  J \iew  near  Reading,  J.  Thors,  35/.  j Summer  Moru- 
J- i!- 35/.;  Forth  Mendwy, 
Cardipan  Bay,  i . H.  Christie,  30/. ; Evening,  J.  S.  Rawl-, 
30/.  J Our  Treasure,  E.  R.  Taylor,  30/. ; Autumn.  J M 
ierguson  2o/. ; Iq  Fairliglit  Oleii,  J.  M.  Barber,  25/.  • 
Cutting  Hushes  in  Surrey,  W.  8.  Jay,  20/ 

the  So^ty  of  BrituJi  Ar/W».  — The  Fugitive 
C.  G.  Girardot,  17o/. ; Trespassers,  \V.  Luker  87/”l2s 
Lynmouth,  North  Devon,  E.  A.  Pettitt,  76/.;  On  th( 
Tharaes.  A.  W Wiliiams,  43/.;  Ruins  of  Dunbar  Castle, 
(li  T Retrospection.  T.  Roberts,  V)!.  ■ On 

m/  R-  Marshall, 

•V.  of  Deepdeno  from  Denbigh,  E.  F.  Wain- 

wright,  3^/.  16s.  ; Small  Beginnings,  J.  Gow,  35/.  • 
Ilnttany  Peasants,  E.  J.  Cobbelt,  35/. ; Fortune  in  a 
Rnhp'J.f’B  W Lesson,  Edwin 

Roberts  35/.;  Harvest  Mackerel  in  the  Bay,  G.  8.  Walters, 

^ T ^ 30/. ; Spanish 

Gossip,  J.  Noble,  30/. ; Dog  'and  Rabbit,  T.  Earl,  26/  • 
in  Borrowdale.  near  Rosthw.ite,  A.  W.  Williams,  25/  • 
APresentfromthe  Fair,  J.  Nobio.  25/. ; Barden  Towers 
\\harfo(lalp,  J.  P.  PettUt,  20/. ; The  Barcain  J A Fitz 
goreld,  20/.;  The  Village  Ice-cart.  G.  A.Svi’lliams'.  2^. , 

A Glen  on  the  Grota,  W.  H.  Foster,  20/.;  Los  Grandca 
Koeques,  Guernsey,  A.  Holcko,  20/.  j The  Path  through 
the  Glen,  E.  Holmes,  20/.  ^ 

Prom  Cry»/u/  Pahiee  P/cfHre-ffa//«ry.— Tho  Chil- 
dren s Pot.  J.  u.  Thom,  75/.  ^ 

•'*  '^<^(*r.Cohnrs.-mWs 
I Rjct»ttrd3on,  45/.;  Loohiel,  Argyle- 

shire.  A.  P.  Newton,  3j/.  ; “ As  pensive  I thought  ofiny 
theLochy.Argyleshire^ 
Pais/srs  in  Wnfer-Coloun.—A 
J C Reed^  20/’''  21/.;  Kilchurn  Castle, 


honorary  secretaries  of  the  Society  of  Architects 
m Leicester  and  in  Bradford,  and  at  their  rcqneat 
copies  of  our  papers  have  been  forwarded  to 
them. 

The  Council  have  folt  called  upon  to  protest 
gainst  the  course  taken  by  the  new  Wardens  of 
Manchester  Cathedral,  in  placing  the  continuance 
ol  the  restoration  of  the  building  in  the  hands  of 
another  architect,  without  in  any  way  communi. 
eating  with  the  gentleman  under  whose  direction 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  for  twonty-five 
years.  The  Wardens  are,  as  you  are  aware,  nob 
in  any  way  legally  bound  by  the  acts  of  their 
predecessors  ; therefore  the  Council  could  do 
nothing  but  protest  against  such  a course.  The 
explanation  given  by  tho  Senior  Warden,  in 
^'as  to  the  effect  that  no  reflection  was 
intended  upon  the  professional  character  of  tho 
former  architect,  but  was  in  other  respects,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Council,  very  unsatisfactory, 
-the  gentleman  who  has  accepted  the  commission 
under  these  circumstances  is  not,  the  Council 
are  glad  to  state,  a member  of  the  Society.” 


Is  THE  SALE  OF  GLEBE  LANDS 


llowing  will  bo  found  a fair  synopsis  of 
the  Rale  of  glebe  lands  introduced  into 
1 the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 

person  is  desirous  of  purchasing  any 
IS,  and  tho  incumbent  is  willing  to  sell, 
Jation  can  be  made  to  the  governors  of 
gne  8 Bounty  to  authorise  the  sale,  and 
0L  governors  in  question 

^ diocesan  surveyor  of  dilapida- 
jLlebe  lauds  to  report  on  the  desirability 
» and  value  of  the  lands. 

[^governors  are  satisfied  with  the  sur- 
Flport  they  may  authorise  the  sale  after 
,Qt  of  the  bishop  and  patron  are  ob- 

m.  fiflnfranl-  •tv.  j.  j.  _ i 


u « i.  . i ^ patiuu  are  oo- 

oontraot  is  nest  to  be  entered  into, 
I ich  n form  m the  schedule  of  the  Bill 


Vision,  of  2 & 3 Viet.,  c.  49,  s.  23,  as 
ft  of  patrons,  shall  be  applicable. 

Sa  of  conveyance  is  to  be  registered  in 

pair‘"'^  “ 

Bounty,  and  the 
! re  H,!  ““““bent  for  the  time 
re  the  glebe  lands  were  situate.  By 


MANCnESTER  SOCIETY  OP  ARCHITECTS 
In  the  report  for  the  year  1873-4,  read  at  tho 
annual  meeting,  June  22nd,  already  referred  to 
the  Council  of  tho  Manchester  Society  of  Archi- 
beets  speak  as  follows  : — 

“One  of  the  most  itnportanb  matters  that  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council  dnrinfr  the 
year  is  the  pressing  the  question  of  the  conaoli- 
dation  of  the  Manchester  Building  Bye-laws  on 
the  notice  of  the  City  Authorities. 

This  subject  was  submitted  to  the  Corporation 
during  tho  last  Session,  1872-3,  but  up  to  the 
present  no  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  bv  the 
Corporation  towards  carrying  out  the  suggea'tions 
contained  in  the  documents  presented  by  the 
Society.  The  Council  have  felt  Justified  in 
again  calling  the  attention  of  the  City  Autho 
nties  to  the  necessity  for  taking  action  in  the 
matter.  A letter  from  the  Town  Clerk  on  the 
subject  will  be  laid  before  the  meeting 

The  Council  have  again  felt  it  a duty  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Authorities  to  the  character 
ot  certain  new  buildings  erected  in  St.  Ann's 
square,  which  they  considered  were  of  a hiuhlv 
dangerous  character,  from  the  almost  exclusive 
use  of  timber  in  the  construction.  The  Council 

consider  that  this  would,  in  the  event  of  a fire 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  save  the  adjoininii 
buildings.  At  present  it  seems  that  the  Corpo! 
ration  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  constructive 
part  of  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  ; but 
this  they  would  have  if  the  suggestions  of  this 
adopted  Building  Bye-lawa  were 

The  Council  are  glad  to  state  that  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  Society  are  not  only  recognised;  but 
approved,  by  the  Profession  in  other  towns 
Communications  have  been  received  from  the 


0 p.  455,  ante. 


RAILWAY  SUPERSTRUCTURES. 

^ Toe  work  under  this  title,*  by  Mr.  Grover,  is 
intended  as  a continuation  of  the  author’s  pre. 
V10U3  work,  “Estimates  and  Diagrams  of  Rail- 
way  Bridges,  Culverts,  and  Stations.”  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  afford  the  engineer  con- 
ciso  information  in  a portable  form,  to  assist  him 
m iraming  rapidly  his  reports  and  estimates, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  probability  of  the 
employment  of  other  (lighter)  gauges  than  the 
present  standard  one  of  4 ft.  8i  in.  In  the 
notes  to  each  diagram  the  quantities,  weights, 
and  rolling  and  fixed  loads  are  given  in  each 
cap,  so  as  to  admit  of  estimates  and  comparisons 
being  made  with  facility.  The  diagrams,  which, 
without  any  pretension  to  high  finish,  are 
very  accnrately  and  carefully  made  out  and 
hpred,  include  details  for  ordinary  brid<»e8 
of  various  spans,  calculated  in  some  cales 
ior  mitre  gauge,  though  in  the  majority  for 
standard  gauge;  diagrams  of  iron  girders  for 
various  spans;  a general  abutment  diagram; 
timber  bridges  for  straight  and  curved  routes  - 
gates,  fencings,  and  other  adjuncts  of  railway 
hmsbing  work.  An  outline  or  model  specifica- 
tion IS  appended,  for  “ the  works  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  A and  B Railway,”  which 
will  serve  very  useful  purpose  as  a general 
memorandum  in  drawing  np  a specification,  and 
may  enable  the  engineer  to  turn  over  the  sped- 
tying  in  general  cases,  and  where  there  are 
no  special  difficulties,  to  suboi-dinates,  with- 
out  fear  of  any  necessary  provision  being  over, 
looked.  The  table  for  rapidly  computing  amounts 
oi  earthworks,  on  the  basis  of  rough  sections  of 
the  site  of  the  line,  is  calculated  to  save  much 
time  m making  estimates,  where  tho  character 
ot  the  work  is  tolerably  similar  over  a laree 
extent  of  line. 

^ The  dia^'ams  given  are  taken  mostly  from 
^orks  designed  for  actual  execution,  many  of 
them  having  been  carried  out  by  the  author  and 
others.  The  iron-work  is  given  with  details  and 
weights,  so  as  to  be  practically  available  for 
manufacturers  and  contractors.  The  author 
believes  that  “the  examples  in  this  volume, 
taken  with  those  already  referred  to  in  hia  pre- 
ceding treatise,  will  cover  those  superatructures 
most  generally  required  in  actual  practice  in 
their  primary  forma.” 

_ Looking  at  it  from  an  architect's  point  of 
view,  it  is  noticeable  into  what  effective  and 
picturesque  forms  timber  structures  fall,  even 
when  designed  on  the  most  strictly  economic 
and  practical  principles.  Some  of  tho  timber 
viaducts  shown  hero  want  very  little  to  be 
objects  of  real  beauty  and  interest.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  iron  structures.  If  it  is 
possible  to  render  iron  railway  bridges  otherwise 
than  hideous,  the  manner  of  accomplishing  it 
has  scarcely  been  hie  upon  as  yet. 


The  Lion  Cement  Company.— The  formal 
opening  of  the  works  of  this  company,  which 
are  situated  at  West  Thurrock,  near  Grays,  has 
been  celebrated.  Tho  spot  selected  for  tho 
occasion  was  Parrock  Hall,  and  the  grounds 
attached  were  kindly  thrown  open  by  Mr.  J. 
Lark,  the  original  mover  in  the  formation  of  the 
company. 


Iron  and  Timber  Railway  Superstructures  and  Generol 
4\orks;  with  some  Earthwork  Tables  and  Outline  of 
Specihcation  and  Requirements.  By  J W Grover 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  London  and  New  York^  E.  A nVsJod. 
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SANITARY  MATTERS. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Wolverhampton.-— 
Tlie  town  clerk  has  received  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  a few  copies  of  the  report 
made  to  them  by  their  inspector,  Dr.  Ballard,  on 
the  sabiect  of  his  recent  visit  to  this  borough 
and  the  observations  he  made  with  reference  to 
its  sanitary  condition,  sewerage,  &c.  The  pport 
extends  over  twenty-nine  pages  of  foolscap  letter- 
press.  The  local  Chronicle  gives  very  lull 
extracts  from  it.  Amongst  Dr.  Ballard’s  recom- 
mendatiODS  he  advises  that  the  corporation  should 
expend  more  money  on  sanitary  inspection  and 
medical  superintendence;  and  that  it 
proper  and  unwise  to  leave  old  sewers  still  to 
be  used  after  new  and  efficient  sewers  have  been 
laid  down;  and  that  the  proper  drainage  of 
courts,  &c.,  should  receive  speedy  attention,  the 
water  supply  bo  improved,  and  the  town  wells 
closed.  , , 

The  Taunton  Seiferag-c.— The  works  for  con- 
necting  the  sewage  of  North  Town  with  the 
general  system  are  now  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  and  the  sewage  of  that  district, 
instead  of  being  discharged  at  Firepool  as  in 
the  past,  will  bo  intercepted  by  the  new  sewer 
in  Grassgrove  and  carried  to  the  main  sewer  in 
Priory  °The  eastern  section  of  the  work  was 
completed  first,  and  a gang  of  workmen  have 
been  employed  in  preparing  for  lowering  the 
syphon  which  will  convey  the  sewage  under  the 
river.  This  tube,  constructed  of  i-io- 
twelve  plates,  and  weighing  five  tons,  was 
brought  up  from  the  founder’s,— Mr.  T.  Rerslake, 
of  E.xeter,— in  two  lengths,  and  when  riveted 
together  measures  100  fc. ; the  measurement  of 
the  diameter  outside  being  2 ft.  6 in.  This  new 
sewer  has  a fall  of  more  than  4 ft,,  and  ample 
provision  is  made  for  stoppage  by  the  con- 
struction of  a valve  at  the  upper  end  and  sompli 
holes  at  each  end  of  the  syphon.  The  old  Fire- 
pool  sewer  will  not  be  entirely  disused,  but  wiU 
be  utilised  for  storm  overflow  by  the  insertion  of 
a weir  at  the  point  of  intersection.  No  system 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Local  Board  for  disposing 
of  the  sewage  when  concentrated  at  the  ground 
they  have  purchased, — Target  Field,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  filtration  plan  of  their  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  will  be  followed. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Bilston.—We  learn  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Hartshorn,  Thompson  and 
Shale  streets,  in  Bilston,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  unhealthy  condition  in  which  these  streets 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  for  many  years  past, 
have  laid  a petition  before  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  invoked  their  assistance^  m 
removing  the  nuisance  complained  of,  and  im- 
proving the  sanitary  condition  of  the  streets. 

The  Fever  in  Carlisle. — The  local  Journal 
reports  a decided  improvement  in  the  health  of 
the  city,  there  being  a perceptible  decrease  in 
the  number  of  patients  in  both  hospitals.  The 
eighteen  cases  then  in  the  hospitals  were  made 
up  of  twelve  cases  of  typhus,  three  of  typhoid, 
and  three  of  scarlet  fever.  There  had  been  no 
more  deaths;  and  in  regard  to  scarlet  fever 
throughout  the  town,  it  is  less  prevalent  now  than 
it  was  a week  or  two  ago. 


Thornbury  Castle  and  Church  will  be  visited, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Edward  Roberts, 
F.S.A.  After  luncheon,  to  Iron  Acton  Cross ; 
thence  to  view  the  Church,  Manor  House,  and 
Camp  at  Sodbury,  retui-ning  to  Yate  for  the  train 
to  Bristol.  August  10th,  at  9.30  a.m.,  the  special 
train  will  start  for  Worle  Station,  whence  the 
Congress  will  proceed  by  carriage  to  the  fortifi- 
cation on  Worle  Hill  and  to  Woodspring  Priory, 
returning  to  Weston-super-Mare  for  luncheon ; 
afterwards  they  will  proceed  by  train  to  Axbrulge 
and  Cheddar. 


EARTHWORKS 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  PERIOD.* 


BATH  ABBEY  CHORCH  RESTORATION. 

As  a memorial  of  the  rector’s  liberality  in  the 
work  of  restoration,  a new  font  has  been  placed 
in  the  church.  On  the  completion  of  some  minor 
details  it  will  be  formally  presented  to  the  rector. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  designed  the  font,  which  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley. 

It  io  of  Painswick  stone,  standing  upon  an 
octagonal  base  of  Rouge  royal  (red  Belgium) 
marble,  which  is  in  two  slabs  only,  being,  m fact, 
tho  halves  of  one  block,  and  highly  polished. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  font  is  square,  with 
the  corners  cut  off,  and  is  supported  by  au 
octagonal  panelled  pillar  having  a moulded  base. 
Tho  aides  have  recessed  panels  filled  with  Gothic 
tracery,  each  side  bearing  in  relief  an  emblem  of 
one  of  tho  four  evangelists,— an  angel,  lion,  bull, 
or  eagle.  At  the  corners  are  detached  octagonal 
pillars,  with  varied  capitals,  which  support 
angels,  emblematical  of  the  four  rivers  of  Para- 
dis'e.  Over  the  angels  are  enriched  canopies, 
with  tabernacle  work,  attaching  them  to  the 
body  of  the  font.  Round  tho  upper  edge  runs  a 
moulding  with  enriched  border.  Inside  tho  font 
is  lined  with  lead.  Among  the  recent  additions 
to  the  Abbey  we  may  mention  two  windows  in- 
serted in  the  north-east  aisle.  That  nearest 
Orange  Grove  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Maria  Anne  Doveton,  widow  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Charles  Edward  Doveton,  38th  Regiment  Bengal 
Native  Infantry.  The  main  subject  occupies  the 
upper  portion  of  the  whole  of  the  five  lights,  and 
is  a representation  of  the  miracle  at  the  mar- 
ria<^e-feast,  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  The  lower  por- 
tions of  the  lights  are  filled  with  representations 
of  Eve  and  her  Children,  Sarah  and  Isaac,  Virgin 
and  Child,  Elizabeth  and  St.  John,  and  Hannah 
with  Samuel.  The  window  is  by  Clayton  & Bell. 
The  other  window  is  next  to  the  organ,  and  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Barrow  Evans,  of  Cheltenham.  It  is  illustrative 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  upper  portions 
of  the  five  lights  being  devoted  to  a general 
representation  of  its  delivery,  and  therefore 
comprising  the  Saviour  and  bis  twelve  disciples, 
besides  several  other  figores.  The  lower  por- 
tions, and  the  spaces  above  the  main  lights,  are 
filled  with  subjects  illustrating  the  beatitudes. 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Bristol,  was  the  artist. 


MIDDLEHASr. 

Sc.iRCELY  five  minutes’  walk  southwards  f 
Middleham  Castle  is  a rather  remarkable  ea 
worth  which  has  hitherto  escaped  cri' 
notice.  In  the  Inch  Ordnance  it  is  marked 
camp,  but  tho  scale  is  too  small  to  allow  an 
its  details  to  be  shown. 

The  long  low  ridge  that  separates  Cover 
from  the  dale  of  the  Ure  becomes  lower, 
narrower  as  it  passes  eastward,  until  it  fii 
ceases  altogether  about  a mile  short  of 
junction  of  the  two  rivers.  A little  a 
Middleham  the  ridge  is  known  as  the  Low  J 
and  is  a celebrated  training-ground,  for  : 
horses.  Upon  this  ridge,  at  a point  just  ea 
the  training-ground,  where  it  is  very  na 
and  not  above  100  ft.  above  the  town  of  Mi 
ham,  is  seen  the  earthwork,  which  may  be 
described  :— A level  space,  nearly  circular 
about  75  ft.  in  diameter,  is  surrounded  1 
circular  bank  of  earth  about  7 ft.  high  abov 
contained  area,  but  on  its  outer  side  pa 
down  into  a ditch,  also  circular,  about  2o  . 
30  ft.  deep  from  the  bank,  and_  about  1 
below  the  ground  beyond  it.  This  ban^' 
ever,  which  during  most  of  its  length  is  a 
ridge,  is  towards  the  west  expanded  ii 
sorb  of  platform  or  mound,  about  20  1 
diameter  and  tolerably  level  on  the  top. 
yond  the  ditch  which  surrounds  this  work,i 
its  counterscarp,  is  a second  bank,  lower; 
the  inner  one.  The  whole  of  this  pi 
the  earthwork  is  about  260  fb._  diameti 
210  ft.,  the  excess  of  breadth  being  duo  • 
expanded  inner  bank. 

Towards  the  east,  opposite  to  the  broad 
the  bank  is  cut  through  and  a causeway  e 
tho  ditch  showing  that  here  was  the  ent 
On  this  aide,  covering  therefore  the  entrai 
a semi-lunar  enclosure,  appended  to  the 
enclosure  and  defended  also  by  a bant 
ditch.  In  the  enter  or  eastern  part  o, 
opposite  to  the  inner  entrance,  is  a sec* 
outer  passage  formed  in  the  same  way. 

A few  yards  in  front  of  this  second  o 
a slight  bank  and  ditch  are  thrown  for. 
yards  across  the  ridge,  and  in  advancei 
of  these  is  a further  line  of  the  same  cha 
the  object  evidently  being  to  protect  t 
proacb,  which  passed  nob  through  but  p 
to  these  two  outer  defences.  'The  design: 
whole  is  simple,  but  not  without  skill,  anc 
the  earthworks  were  higher  and  dulyarmc 
palisades  tho  strength  of  the  work  would  H 
siderable. 

Although  the  appended  drawing  repf 
truly  enough  the  general  plan  of  this  o_u 
tho  representation  is  of  far  too  preci' 
definite  a character. 


BRISTOL  CONGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARCHiEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  will  include — 
Tuesday,  August  4th,  reception  at  the  Council 
Chamber  by  the  mayor  and  corporation ; visit 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliff,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Godwin,  the  Temple  Church, 
St.  John’s  Church,  &c.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gresB  are  invited  by  the  president  to  the  in- 
augural dinner  given  by  him  at  the  Royal  Hotel ; 
the  president’s  address  to  follow.  Augnst  5tb, 
tho  party  will  proceed  to  Clapton  Church,  Cad- 
bury  Camp,  and  Tickenham ; then  to  luncheon 
at  Nailsea ; and  afterwards  to  Backwell  and 
Ashton.  August  Gth,  the  Congress  will  assemble 
at  the  Mayor’s  Chapel,  and,  after  service,  will 
attend  the  examination  of  the  Cathedral  and  of 
its  monastic  buildings.  The  members  are  in- 
vited to  an  entertainment  at  the  Merchant 
Venturers’  Hall.  The  Association  will  theu 
proceed  to  examine  the  Friaries  and  the  Church 
formerly  belonging  to  tho  Priory  of  St.  James. 
August  7th,  special  train  for  Bradford-on-Avon. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  F.S.A., 
the  Congress  will  visit  the  Saxon  Church  at 
Bradford,  the  Parish  Church,  the  Duke’s  House, 
and  will  proceed  to  Wraxhall  House,  and  Chal- 
field.  The  Congress  is  invited  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  Mr.  Buddie  Atkinson.  August  8th, 


CITY  SLAUGHTER  HOUSES. 

Sir,— As  the  Government  has  determined  to 
continue  private  slaughter-houses,  we  ask  you, 
as  well  as  the  Times,  to  assist  in  getting  nd  of 
the  nuisance  in  the  City  by  letting  the  Govern- 
ment know  through  your  pages  what  it  entails 
in  this  neighbourhood,  viz.,  Aldgate  High-street, 
the  south  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  trade, 
and  which  is  the  main  eastern  thoroughfare. 

We  have  during  the  daytime  cattle  driven 
along  the  streets  and  across  the  footpath,  and 
down  the  alleys  (which  also  lead  to  numerous 
dwellings  occupied  by  the  poor)  leaving  their 
ordure  on  the  pavement.  We  are  constantly 
jostled  by  the  slaughterers  in  their  clothes 
begrimed  with  blood  and  filth.  We  meet  the 
blood  and  offal  as  they  are  being  conveyed  across 
the  footpath  to  the  carts  which  come  for  them, 
and  all  the  other  concomitants  of  the  trade.  _ 
Surely  the  Government  should  pause  before  it 
proceeds  to  continue  this  trade  in  the  City, 
which,  with  other  noxious  trades,  has  had  twenty 
years’  notice  to  quit,  and  will  otherwise  expire  by 
effluxion  of  time  this  year. 

Two  Citizens. 


The  Proposed  New  Town-hall  for  New- 
bury.— A committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
town  council  to  consider  the  moat  desirable 
course  to  be  adopted  with  the  view  of  securing 
the  erection  of  a new  Town-hall  and  Public 
Offices,  the  cost  of  which  is  likely  to  be  about 
10,0001. 


CASTLE  HILL  IN  BEENCBLEY,  COUNTY  07  < 
la  the  county  of  Kent,  the  hundred  and 
of  Brenchley,  about  a couple  of  miles  sc 
the  Paddocks  Wood  Station  of  the 
Eastern  Railway,  a tract  of  high 
terminates  eastwards  in  a narrow  ridge, 
foot  of  which  the  Teiae  flows  northwa 
join  the  Medway  a short  distance  above  ■ 
On  the  north  slope  of  the  ridge,  a little 
its  crest  and  buried,  most  inconveniently 
visitor,  in  a chestnut  copse,  is  the  very  n 
ing  earthwork  known  as  Castle  Hill. 

It  is  composed  of  a circular  platfi^; 
diameter,  about  5 ft.  above  the  adjoining  | 
and  rising  round  its  edge  is  a bank  of  abi 
more.  This  bank  crests  the  scarp  of  !■ 
also  circular  in  plan,  which  aurrouuds  at 
tects  the  platform.  This  ditch  towa'; 
north  is  about  28  ft.  broad  and  15  ft 
below  the  edge  of  its  scarp,  but  onth 
side,  where  the  rising  ground  exposed  tt 
to  an  attack,  it  expands  to  100  ft.,  is  abo. 
deep,  and  contains  water.  The  extenorr 
counterscarp  is  about  5 ft.  lower  than  tb 
part  of  this  depth  being  also  due  to  a ligi 
or  bank,  from  the  outside  of  which  tho 
takes  its  natural  slope,  to  the  north  dow; 
to  the  south,  after  a little  interval,  u 
The  entrance  was  at  the  south-east  quar 
is  indicated  by  a notch  in  the  bank  and  8 
shallowing  of  the  ditch.  Elsewhere,  sav 
it  contains  w.ater  and  is  marshy,  the 
remarkably  clean  and  sharp,  having  ra  , 
aspect  of  a modern  than— which  itcertai: 
of  an  ancient  excavation. 

There  are  to  be  seen  at  two  points  wi- 
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BINBURY 


I circle,  but  upon  its  edges,  two  small 
I B composed  of  a mound  of  earth  about  3 ft. 

‘ containing  a hollow  centre  about  20  ft. 

I iter.  The  entrance  of  each  was  through  a 
* I the  bank,  on  the  inner  side.  One  of  these 
h is  on  the  north  and  one  on  the  west  side. 

•■I  appear  to  have  been  wigwams  or  rude 
I itions,  possibly  made  by  modern  charcoal 
1 w,  probably  by  the  original  inhabitants  of 
'ork. 

Hsre  is  no  trace  of  masonry  and  no  tradition 
kf  kind  of  building.  The  name  indicates  a 
b'Jy  origin,  but  the  work  has  no  history. 

‘d  describes  it  as  square,  which  it  is  not, 
“.hiuks  it  may  have  been  the  Caput  tnanorii" 
pckhill  and  Studmore.  This  it  may  have 
• and  yet, — what  it  has  much  the  aspect 


of, — a Saxon  or  Early  English  fortified  residence ; 
one  of  those  houses  of  timber  defended  by  a 
ditch  and  palisade,  of  which  they  are  traces  all 
over  England,  and  especially  in  the  northern  and 
western  counties. 

Hasted  says  there  is  in  Brenchley  parish 
another  ditch  of  great  width  and  depth,  which 
once  enclosed  a building  of  great  strength.  He 
does  not  indicate  its  site,  and  the  Ordnance  map 
does  not  notice  it. 

BINBURT. 

Binbury,  also  called  Bingebury,  about  four 
miles  from  Maidstone,  was  noticed  some  years 
ago  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder.  It  is  a com- 
plete  and  very  remarkable  earthwork,  standing 
upon  the  high  table-land  of  the  chalk,  in  the 


parish  of  Thnrnham.  In  the  Ordnance  map  it  is 
erroneously  termed  a barrow.  It  is  a slightly 
oblong  mound  about  155  ft.  across  from  east  to 
west  on  its  flat  top,  and  100  ft.  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Its  sides  are  steep,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a ditch,  above  the  bottom  of  which, 
at  its  deepest,  the  platform  is  about  35  ft.  high, 
and  about  15  ft.  above  the  surrounding  ground. 
The  whole  work,  ditch  included,  measured,  when 
perfect,  300  ft.,  and  250  ft.  upon  its  two  diame- 
ters 5 but  the  southern  part  of  the  ditch  has 
been  filled  up  and  encroached  upon  by  an  adja- 
cent farmyard.  The  mound  is  wholly  artificial, 
very  regular,  and  with  its  ditch,  when  complete, 
it  covered  about  an  acre  and  a half ; at  present 
it  is  thickly  wooded.  There  are  no  truces  of  out- 
works,  and  it  is  clear  there  has  been  no  masonry 
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upon  or  about  it.  As  the  work  is  thrown  up  upon 
an  elevated  plain,  where  there  are  no  natural 
advantages  for  defence,  the  Bite  was  probably 
selected  as  within  the  owner’s  private  estate,  and 
convenient  for  bis  lands.  In  this  it  differs 
materially  from  the  camp  at  Thnrnham,  which 
was  probably  in  great  part  the  work  of  a 
tribe  who  lived  by  hunting  and  war,  and  there- 
fore  cared  for  an  extensive  view.  Though  iu 
Thnrnham  parish,  Binbury  has  always  been  an 
independent  manor.  At  Domesday  it  probably, 
with  Thnrnham,  belonged  to  Ralph  Curbespiue, 
the  successor  to  Sberu  Biga,  who  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  resided  here  and  con- 
tributed to  its  name.  He  was  a large  Kentish 
landowner  in  the  reign  of  the  Conlessor,  and 
likely  enough  to  have  bad  a house  upon  a mound 
of  this  character. 

Binbury  descended  with  Thumhani,  and  in 
the  escheats  of  13  Ed.  II.,  Joan,  widow  of  John 
de  Northwode,  was  seized  of  the  Manor  of 
Thurnham  and  Bingebury. 

HAWICK, 

Appended  to  the  above  descriptions,  may  be 
given  one  of  a work,  also  in  earth,  and  a conical 
mound,  but  in  other  respects  different,  and  in- 
tended for  a civil  or  judicial,  rather  than  a 
military  purpose.  It  is  called  The  Mote,  and  is 
placed  in  the  skirts  of  the  town,  on  high  ground, 
commanding  a fine  view  of  the  Vale  of  Teviot. 
The  tongue  of  land  on  which  it  stands  falls 
rather  steeply  and  narrows  towards  the  north. 
The  Mote  ij  a truncated  cone  of  earth,  wholly 
artificial,  circular,  300  ft.  round  the  base,  and 
30  ft.  high.  The  top  is  flat,  and  about  20  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  iuconveniently  steep  for  an  ascent, 
save  where  some  steps  have  been  notched  in  its 
gravelly  slope.  It  stands  entirely  alone,  has  no 
ditch  or  outwork,  and  is  certainly  not  a military 
nr  domestic  station.  It  might  be  a sepulchral 
barrow,  only  such  a barrow  would  probably 
have  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Besides  this,  the  tradition  of  the  district, 
which  would  naturally  incline  rather  to  call 
it  a camp  or  a barrow,  pronounces  it  to  be 
a mote, — that  is,  a moot  or  place  for  the 
holding  of  a court,  or  for  the  administration 
or  promulgation  of  laws,  or,  perhaps,  sometimes, 
for  the  execution  of  justice.  These  works,  found 
in  Germany,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhino  and 
Neckar,  and  not  unknown  iu  England  and  Scot- 
land,  are  probably  of  northern,  not  of  British, 
origin. 

This  mote  stands  within  enclosed  laud,  and 
near  it  are  gardens,  towards  the  soil  of  which 
it  would  form  a tempting  addition.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  authorities  of  the  town  will  take  it  under 
their  protection.  G.  T.  C. 

1871..  


PUBLIC  AQUARIA. 

I SHOULD  like  to  have  something  to  say  on  this 
important  subject,  which  has  been  discussed,  in 
a somewhat  controversial  manner,  in  the  Buildt'r 
of  June  6th  and  20th  ; in  the  Field  of  June  27th, 
July  4th  and  11th,  1874;  and  in  the  Times  of 
October  24th,  1872 ; and  as  I have  had  upwards 
of  twenty-one  years  of  experience  in  the  matter, 
I think  that  a temperate  and  truthful  statement 
from  me  should  have  some  weight,  if  I write  with 
reference  to  unalterable  physical  laws. 

An  aquarium,  of  whatever  dimensions  it  may 
be,  is  an  arrangement  by  means  of  which  certain 
animals,  marine  and  fresh-water,  of  kinds  which 
do  not  breathe  by  lungs  (lung-breathers  are 
inadmissible  iu  aquaria,  as  they,  whether  aquatic 
or  not,  only  take  up  air,  not  from  the  water,  but 
from  the  atmosphere  direct),  but  which  respire 
by  gills  or  otherwise,  and  extract  the  air  which 
decarbonises  their  blood  or  other  circulating  fluid, 
from  the  free  air  contained  in  the  water,  which 
water  derives  this  air  from  the  ordinary  atmo- 
sphere in  contact  with  it.  The  purifying  process 
is  further  aided  by  living  vegetation  growing  in 
and  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  plants 
appropi-iating  to  their  own  substance  the 
carbon  which  the  animals  evolve  by  their 
breathing  and  other  emanations  ; or,  in  other 
words,  these  plants  decompose  the  poisonous 
carbonic  acid  gas  given  out  from  the  animals, 
it  being  divided  into  carton,  which  the  vegeta- 
tion employs  and  takes  up,  and  into  oxygen, 
which  the  animals  use,  and  thus  we  set  up  a 
beautiful  circle  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  one 
depending  on  the  other.  The  water  in  which 
these  reciprocities  aa’e  conducted  is  a combination 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  in  an  absolutely 
pure  state  it  has  no  power  whatever  to  sustain 
animal  life  : it  is  only  a medium  for  the  presen- 


tation to  the  creatures  breathing  in  it  of  the  air 
which  does  sustain  existence  so  far  as  the  vital 
jirocess  of  the  revivification  of  blood  is  con- 
cerned . Therefore  as  in  nature  we  almost  always 
find  some  form  of  animal  life  in  water,  so  we 
also  never  find  water  in  a state  of  nature  in  an 
absolutely  pure  condition  : it  always  contains 
air,  which  the  creatures  iu  it  and  living  below 
its  surface,  are  engaged  in  extracting  from  it. 
Moreover,  water  has  a much  greater  affinity  for 
the  oxygen  which  our  atmosphere  is  composed 
of  than  it  has  for  the  nitrogen,  which  also,  and 
more  largely,  enters  into  its  composition  ; and 
as  these  two  gases  exist  in  our  atmosphere  in  a 
state  of  mechanical  mixture,  and  not,  as  water 
contains  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  a condition  of 
chemical  combination,  the  water  is  free  to  select 
more  of  the  one  gas  than  of  the  other,  and  it 
does  so  select  and  absorb  it,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  animals,  which  is  a very  wise  arrangement. 
Now,  as  water  is  a substance  which  is  decom- 
posed with  but  great  difficulty  and  slowness, 
there  must  be  a reason  for  that,  and  the  reason 
is  that  there  is  no  change  of  water  in  nature, — 
DO  change  in  the  sense  of  its  being  destroyed  or 
converted  into  its  primary  elements,  in  any 
appreciable  degree.  In  the  ocean,  for  example, 
we  have  had  the  same  unchanged  water  for  ages 
upon  ages,  being  kept  merely  flowing  backwards 
and  forwards  and  up  and  down  by  the  forces 
made  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  it  evaporates  and 
rises,  in  the  form  of  saltless  aqueous  vapour,  or 
much  comminuted  water,  in  the  shape  of  clouds, 
which  discharge  their  contents  on  the  sea  or  on 
the  land,  and  if,  when  it  falls  on  the  latter  as  rain, 
the  fresh  water  returns  to  tho  sea  as  rivers  or 
brooks,  and  thus  the  ocean  gets  its  own  again. 
And  in  the  same  way  rivers,  ponds,  lakes,  and 
all  other  conditions  of  fresh  water,  are  only 
changing,  as  far  as  change  of  place  is  concerned, 
and  as  far  as  there  is  a change  from  or  to  various 
degrees  of  combination  with  saline  or  other 
foreign  matters  ; hut  there  is  no  appreciable 
change  into  the  primary,  chemical,  or  elemental 
constituents  of  water. 

These  things  being  so  in  nature,  it  is  quite 
possible  and  easy  to  reproduce  them,  as  to 
general  condition,  in  an  artificial  state.  We  get 
a tank  or  other  receptacle ; we  fill  it  with  water 
(sea  or  fresh  water)  ; we  expose  it  to  light;  the 
light  acts  upon  invisible  germs  of  plants  con. 
tained  in  the  water  or  air,  or  both,  and  produces 
visible  plants ; we  introduce  animals,  which,  if 
fed,  and  if  of  right  kinds,  numbers,  and  sizes,  live 
liealcbily,  because  of  the  air  in  the  water,  and 
because  of  the  presence  of  growing  vegetation. 
The  water  evaporates  and  becomes  less,  and  we 
then  restore  it  to  its  normal  quantity  by  the 
addition  of,  if  sea-water,  more  fresh  water,  as 
the  saline  parts  do  not  evaporate.  All  goes 
on  prosperously  in  this  unchanged  water,  be- 
cause  we  do  what  nature  does,  and  we  call  the 
thing  an  aquarium.  That  is  to  say,  health  in  the 
animals  and  clearness  in  the  water  continue  so 
long  as  the  amount  of  animal  life  is  not  in  excess 
of  the  air  wbioii  the  water  can  absorb  by  passive 
surface  contact,  or,  when  that  surface  is  in- 
creased  by  motion,  to  decompose  the  various 
emanations  of  the  animals.  But  if,  as  very  often 
happens,  there  is  an  excess  of  animal  life  pre- 
sent, the  water  becomes  turbid  and  unsightly, 
and  the  creatures  suffer,  become  unhealthy,  and 
die.  One  of  two  remedial  things  has  then  to  be 
done:  the  amount  of  life  must  be  lessened,  or 
the  aeration  of  the  water  must  be  increased  in 
sumo  way.  It  is  a law  that  the  capacity  of  water 
for  absorbing  air  depends  mainly  on  the  extent 
of  the  surface  of  the  water  exposed  to  that  air. 
Thus,  if  we  take  a cubic  foot  of  water,  and  place  it 
in  a vessel  measuring  12  in.  in  length,  breadth,  and 
height,  we  get  a given  absorbing  surface,  which, 
however,  is  doubled  if  the  same  balk  of  wslter  is 
placed  in  a vessel  measuring  24  in.  long,  12  in. 
broad,  and  6 in.  high,  as  the  capacity  of  the 
water  for  sustaining  animal  life,  as  far  as  atira- 
tion  is  concerned,  is  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, if  the  temperature  is  equal  in  both  cases. 
But  the  most  obvious  mode  of  iDcroasing  tho 
aiiration  is  by  adding  more  water,  throwing 
away,  wholly  or  partially,  that  which  has  been 
used  for  the  animals,  and  which  has  become 
fouled  by  them.  This  may  be  performed  either 
intermittently,  as  is  I'udely  done  when  gold-fish 
are  kept  in  a glass  globe,  or  constantly,  as  when 
a current  of  good  and  clear  water  nius  through 
a tank,  whereby  the  air-absorbing  surface  is 
infinitely  extended.  But,  unfortunately,  we  can- 
not always,  nor,  indeed,  often,  obtain  for  our 
aquaria  water  for  this  purpose  in  a sufficient 
quantity,  and  in  clear  and  otherwise  good  condi- 
tion. Thus,  if  at  Brighton  water  were  inces- 


santly pumped  into  the  aquarium  there  from  t? 
adjoining  sea,  so  turbid  as  it  is  at  or  near  ti 
shore,  the  tanks  also  would  bo  nearly  always  s 
turbid  that  nothing  could  be  seen  in  them,  whic 
may  be  of  but  small  consequence  in  the  sea,  bi 
it  is  much  in  an  aquarium,  where  animals  cann> 
leave  the  inconveniences  to  which  they  are  pu 
And  if  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a stream  of  tl 
beat  fresh  water  there  obtainable  (that  from  tl 
Lambeth  Vvaterworks)  be  permitted  to  n 
through  an  experimental  tank  recently  mad 
and  containing  fresh  - water  fish  and  oth 
animals,  they  would  be,  and  are,  quick 
killed  by  being  poisoned  with  that  water,  an^ 
addition,  there  is  the  great  expense  of  t 
stream,  and  also  its  turbidness  in  some  weathe: 
as  after  heavy  rains.  We,  however,  rememb 
that  water  which  has  been  rendered  unfit  foru 
by  the  presence  of  decaying  organic  matters,; 
only  temporarily  poisoned,  and  that  if  it 
exposed  to  air,  these  organic  matters  becoj 
dissipated,  and  the  water  is  rendered  pu] 
This  is  the  case,  as  we  all  know,  with  Thair; 
water  in  ships’  drinking-water  casks  at 
Thus  the  sea-water  at  the  Crystal  Pala 
obtained  four  years  ago  at  Brighton,  was  ; 
first  discoloured  and  foul,  and  in  every  w 
unfit  for  animals  to  live  in  it,  but,  by  keopiugi 
has  become  pure  and  clear,  as  it  is  now  8& 
constantly  running  into  the  tanks  in  strea’ 
which  are  bright,  sparkling,  and  cold, — so  s 
freshingly  cool  and  healthy  for  tho  animals,  tl 
in  summer  the  temperature  of  the  water  on  vt 
hot  days  is  so  much  as  thirty  degrees  of  Pahr' 
heit  below  that  of  the  maximum  true  tem- 
rature  of  the  external  air  when  local  influeo' 
are  eliminated  ; thus  presenting  to  the  creatu 
a temperature  tho  same  as  that  which  they ; 
in  the  sea  at  such  periods.*  And  in  like  mam 
the  Lambeth  fresh  water,  in  course  of  time,  ' 
comes  fit  for  animal  respiration.  Therefore 
in  an  aquarium,  we  have  a sufficient  bulk 
such  purified  water  in  store  in  a great  reservi| 
we  can  draw  on  it  cheaply  and  constantly  for 
show-tanks,  and  let  it  run  back  again  from  ts 
to  tank,  and  finally  into  the  reservoir,  with 
any  deterioration  whatever,  as  it  is  oxygenatei 
every  step  of  its  progress.  The  water  cannot, 
poisoned,  as  has  been  stated,  “ so  that  the  potsi 
ing  of  one  tank  would  all’ect  the  whole  of 
water  in  the  other  tanks,”  because  there  is  : 
inorganic  poison  present,  and  any  organic  poL 
is  neutralised  as  fast  or  faster  than  it  for. 
so  that  the  fluid  is  as  good  at  the  end 
a long  circuit  as  at  the  beginning.  It  is  evid. 
that  the  larger  is  the  capacity  of  the  reservj 
the  more  in  quantity  is  the  water  we  have  tovc! 
with,  and  the  better  the  animals  are ; in 
the  reservoir,  if  large  enough,  and  if  dra; 
upon  quickly  enough,  so  completely  counli 
balances  all  tendencies  to  turbidness  and  : 
healthiness  in  the  show-tanks,  that  the  W8 
never  even  requires  filtering.  ■ 

By  these  means  we  multiply  the 
of  water  to  any  extent,  which  is  limited  only  I 
the  dimensions  of  the  reservoir  ; and,  so  long; 
the  water  is  maintained  in  a certain  couditi) 
of  temperature  and  aeration,  we  correspondinj 
increase  the  chances  of  health  of  tho  auimit 
Then  tho  mode  in  which  the  water  is  injea* 
into  the  tanka  is  important,  as  some  of  itii 
thrown  in — m the  form  of  a fine  and  forcible  ;ji 
which  carries  air  into  the  water  so  minot 
divided  that  excessively  small  and  slowly-ria. 
bubbles  permeate  every  part  of  every  tank,  iD 
the  surface  ofwater  exposed  to  air  is  thereby  m 
enormously  increased.  Tho  fluid  is  thus  k; 
saturated,  so  to  speak,  with  air  by  the  sa^ 
arrangement  of  minute  division  to  ere 
contact  and  absorbing  surfaces  thau  nat| 
employs  in  tbe  construction  of  tbe  lungs  t! 
gills  of  animals,  and  every  particle  of  deco 
posing  organic  matter  (animal  and  ve  r 
table)  is  by  these  means  taken  up  with; 
any  manual  cleaning  being  necessary,  and 
quickly  rendered  harmless,  the  result  be 
regulated  by  the  speed  of  the  machinery.f  ■ 


I in  shade  at  Greenwich 
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Maximum  external  air  lu  suouo  u.=cu...w- 

and  Sydenham  - ••• 

Maximum  in  shade  interior  of  Crystal  EaJace  - 

(mean  of  six  situations) vi:’-,-  - " 

Maximum  in  shade,  interior  of  Crystal  Palace 
aquarium " 

Maximum  in  water  of  Crystal  Palace  aquarium  ^ 

(all  tanks)  ' 

t Thus,  on  a sudden  accession  of  organic  mattM, « 
speed  of  the  circulating  apparatus  may  ^BTe  to  oe 
celerated  so  that  the  greater  part  of  water  m tne  sy  . 
may  be  in  a state  of  the  utmost  T 

millions  of  minute  air-bubbles  being  formed  in 
every  instant,  for  example,  from  ten  to  3^7 

shrimps  may  be  brought  as  food  for  the  codUsh,  wr*. 
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ater  in  nn  aquarium  has  thus  a defined  limit 
f bulk,  and,  being  indestructible,  it  need  not  bo 
banged : we  have  need  only  to  change  or  renow 
10  air  in  it,  by  bringing  the  water  into  sufBciont 
intact  with  our  limitless  and  inexhaustible 
bmospheric  air,  jnst  as  when  a closed  room  lias 
,s  air  vitiated  by  the  breathing  of  human  and 
bher  lunged  animals  in  it,  we  change  that  bad 
ir,  or  dilute  it  with  good  air,  by  opening  win- 
DVFS  or  doors,  or  by  other  means  of  ventilation, 
□d  thus  we  bring  the  deteriorated  and  limited 
bmosphoro  within  the  room  into  active  contact 
ith  the  boundless  and  healthy  atmosphere 
ithout  it,  which  atmosphere  is  assisted  in  its 
unity  by  the  peristence  of  terrestrial  vegetation 
t growing  nearly  everywhere.  This  necessary 
entilating  operation,  so  familiar  to  all  of  us,  is 
rocisfly  analogous  to  what  is  done  in  an  aqua- 
hm  on  the  circulatory  principle,  and  it  is  not 
one  in  one  on  the  non. circulatory  system, 
[ost  of  us,  however,  are  not  familiar  with 
^naria,  and  hence  we  make  expensive  errors,  as 
b Brighton. 

There  is  anotherthing.  Water,  and  especially 
2a  water,  into  which  light  is  admitted,  has  a 
trong  tendency  to  cause  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
ion  in  it,  and  if  the  light  be  long  continued  the 
^ater  becomes  darkly  and  opaquely  green  from 
ho  presence  of  innumerable  microscopic,  loco- 
lO'ive,  ciliated  spores,  or  seeds,  of  vegetation, 
ach  of  about  l-2,000tb  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
’ho  only  known  mode  of  obviating  this  very 
reat  difficulty  is  by  placing  the  water,  or  some 
f it,  in  the  dark,  thus  reversing  results  by 
sversiug conditions.  Messrs.  Negretti  & Zambra, 
f the  Crystal  Palace,  have  just  published  a 
smarkable  photograph  illustratingthis  principle, 
‘herefore,  in  an  aquarium  where  there  is  a sufR. 
iently  large  dark  reservoir,  this  very  serious 
vil  is  never  felt  as  it  has  been  felt  at  Brighton 
nd  elsewhere,  because  the  water  is  incessantly 
assing  into  darkness,  and  the  spores  are  thereby 
indered  from  visibly  accumulating.  This  system 
os  been  termed  the  circulatiug  system,  and  no 
etter  one  for  acpiaria  is  known. 

At  the  Brighton  aquarium  there  are  none  of 
jeso  refinements,  though  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
ley  were  at  first  attempted  to  bo  there 
irvicd  out,  bub  they  were  abaudoued  from 
ant  of  experience  as  to  their  necessity. 
7heu  now  son-wuter  is  re([aired  in  any  of 
10  show'-tanks  at  Brighton,  it  is  pumped 
om  the  sea  into  some  reservoirs,  and  is  there 
ft  to  settle  ; but  it  is  reported  that  the  reser- 
)irs  leak  badly,  and  so  the  water  cannot  remain 
them  long.  Then  it  is  pumped  into  the  show- 
nks  in  quantities  varying  as  to  their  apparent 
joessity,  and  left  to  settle  again.  Or  it  is 
imped  direct  from  the  pea  into  the  tanks 
ithout  the  intervention  of  any  reservoirs.  As 
uch  of  tlie  tarbicluess  of  the  water  is 


ieome  otlipr  fish,  and  to  last  them  three  or  four  days, 
'om  lire  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  shrimps  may  bo  dead 
arrival,  and  the  remainder  arc  in  a more  or  leas  strong 
ndition,  according  to  weather  and  other  circumstances, 
it  it  is  impossible  to  spare  so  much  time  as  would  be 
eded  for  a manual  picking  out  of  the  dead  from  the  living, 
dtherefore  the  whole  are  thrown  into  one  of  the  private 
serve  lunks,  which  forms  the  highest  point  of  a series  of 
)m  six  to  a dozen  or  more  of  similar  tanks,  descending 
)ni  one  to  another  like  steps.  The  dead  shrimps  at  once 
11  down  to  the  bottom  oi  the  first  tank,  and  there  re- 
xin  till  removed,  while  the  living  ones  swim  out  with 
e stream  at  the  overilow  into  tlie  next  tank,  and  from 
at  to  the  following  one,  and  so  on  in  succession  to  the 
»t  or  lowest  tank,  where  they  are  finally  arrested,  and  it 
found  that  the  strongest  have  swum  furthest,  and  that 
e intermediate  tanks  contain  shrimps  in  various  stages 
strength.  But  this  process  of  “natural  selection, ’’ 
d “the  survival  ofthelittesf  ’ ofthe  shrimps,  takes  along 
oe,  usually  all  night;  and  during  this  period,  if  (he 
^enation  ofthe  water  were  not  increased  by  increasing 
0 speed  of  the  machinery  to  meet  the  demand  thrown 
ion  the  water,  or  rather  upon  the  free  air  in  it,  by  the 
eso  nee  of  so  many  rapidly  decomposing  organisms  as 
080  wliich  usually  die,  the  whole  ofthe  water  in  the 
tabhahmeut  would  be  made  turbid  and  unhealthy.  It 
the  same  with  the  crabs  which  are  obtained  as  food  for 
scuttles,  Octnput  and  JHIedone,  which  they  demand  to 
vs  given  thorn  alive  and  well,  Several  pecks  of  such 
j sbs  have  to  be  kept  and  fed  in  the  reserve  tanks,  to  be 
I sdually  taken  out  and  used  as  food  over  a period  of 

• me  weeks,  and  again  the  speed  of  the  circulation  is 
> Jdifled  to  meet  their  varying  requirements,  in  addition 
- those  of  the  show  inliabitanta  of  the  aquarium  seen  in 
iblic.  It  is  the  same  with  mussels  and  oysters,  large 
I entities  of  whicn  are  sometimes  preserved  alive  in  the 
servo  tanks  till  tlie  moment  they  are  cut  up  and  used, 
id  when  thev  are  so  used  their  flesh  gives  a milkiness  to 
•je  water  at  tlie  places  where  it  is  dropped,  but  which  is 
.limediatcly  dill'used  and  got  rid  of  by  tliorapidly-entering 
reams  of  water  and  air.  So  too  it  is  with  the  vegetable 
bd  which  is  kept  in  these  reserve  tauks  in  considerable 
Entities  for  some  aniiiials.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  all 
ich  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  in  a perfectly 
■ althy  condition  till  it  is  required  to  be  eaten,  by  the 
nuimstration  of  air  to  the  water  containing  the  food, 
.d  in  a degree  varying  with  the  varying  amount  of  such 
id.  But  this  cannot  be  done  eilioiently  in  aquaria 
. .lere  there  are  no  streams  of  water,  or  where  aeration  is 
ferapted  to  bo  performed  by  the  entrance  of  air-bubbles 
Jy,  as  at  Brighton. 


due  to  carbonate  of  lime  in  Buspeosion, 
washed  from  the  adjoining  chalky  cliffs,  the 
water  is  further  cleared  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  oysters,  and  these,  being  very  hardy, 
live,  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions,  and  give  out 
much  carbonic  acid  gas  which  by  its  excess 
converts  the  carbonate  into  a bicarbonate.  But 
after  these  oysters  have  thus  done  serviceable 
work,  they  immediately  begin  to  undo  it,  by 
again  converting  the  bicarbonate  into  a car- 
bonate. Such  small  mechanical  aeration  or 
extension  of  absorbing  surface  that  the  water  in 
the  Brighton  tanks  receives,  is  given  to  it  on 
an  old  and  exploded  system  invented  twenty 
years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  K.  Ball,  of  Dublin, by  a 
stream  of  air  driven  by  a fan  urged  by  a steam- 
engine,  the  air-pipes  being  passed  through  the 
water,  and  opening  near  the  ba.se  of  the  tanks. 
The  air  then  passes  up  through  the  water  in  large 
bubbles,  and  rapidly  ; but  the  greatness  of  such 
bubbles  exposes  but  a very  small  relative  surface 
of  water  to  the  air  they  contain,  while  the  quick- 
ness with  which  they  rise  (in  consequence  of 
their  large  size)  does  not  give  them  time,  in  the 
larger  tanks  especially,  to  aerate  much  more 
than  the  column  of  water  they  pass  through. 
This  certainly  is  motion,  but  it  is  such  a disad- 
vantageoQB  form  of  motion  as  to  be  worth  next  to 
nothing,  and  it  indeed  is  a very  wasteful  expen- 
diture  of  the  power  which  might  bo  far  better 
employed  in  pumping  ivater  instead  of  air,  and 
in  so  gaining  all  the  advantages  of  the  circulatory 
system.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  continnous  circu- 
lation  at  all : it  is  only  a partial  agitation  or 
oscillation,  and  it  would  be  more  advantageous  if 
the  motive  power  were  employed  even  in  turning  a 
small  paddle-wheel,  or,  still  better,  a partially- 
immersed  screw,  in  every  tank,  as  then  there 
would  be  something  more  like  a thorough 
circulation,  and  a presentation  of  successive 
surfaces  to  air ; yet,  even  then,  the  great  benefits 
of  the  more  perfect  system,  with  its  large 
water  volume,  would  not  he  gained,  and  espe- 
cially there  would  be  no  counteraction  to  the 
tendency  to  excessive  vegetation.  The  only 
shadow  of  a shade  of  an  advantage  said  to  be 
gained  by  the  Brighton  system  is,  that  when  a 
large  number  of  eggs  of  minute  size  are  extruded 
by  any  animal,  and  when  those  eggs  or  the 
young  creatures  hatched  from  them  are  washed 
down  into  the  dark  reservoir,  as  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  aquarium,  by  the  currents  of  water,  they 
aro  there  lost  to  observation.  But  wlien,  as  in 
the  case  of  codfish,  lobsters,  crabs,  and  many 
other  forms  of  marine  animal  life,  the  young 
ones  or  the  eggs  they  come  from  are  very 
small  and  very  numerous,  in  comparison 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  2JEirente,  they  are 
never  reared  in  any  aquarium,  bub  all  speedily 
die,  probably  from  want  of  sufiicient  and  proper 
food ; so  that  it  is  of  no  groat  consequence 
whether  tliey  die  in  the  show-tanks  or  in  the 
reservoir,  but  if  it  be  desired  to  watch  their  pro- 
gress for  a tim  ),  a little  mechanical  arrangement 
will  enable  such  eggs  or  young  creatures  to  be 
arrested  from  entering  the  reservoir  without 
arresting  the  current.  This  was  recently  done 
when  some  codfish  spawned  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
aquarium. 

The  water  circulation  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is 
incessant,  day  and  night,  the  machinery,  boilers, 
engines,  and  pumps  being  all  in  duplicate,  so  that 
one  setmay  be  inreadiness  incase  of  the  accidental 
stoppage  of  the  other  set.  Once  a year,  how. 
ever,  there  is  a stoppage  of  six  hours’  duration  to 
clean  a flue,  and  the  time  for  doing  this  is  care- 
fully chosen  in  reference  to  cool  weather,  and 
good  condition  of  the  collection.  During  these 
few  hours  all  the  assistants  anxionsly  watch  the 
tauks,  and  agitate  and  ailrate  the  water  in  them 
wherever  animals  begin  to  be  distressed,  as  some 
are  sure  to  be. 

By  way  of  depreciating  this  circulating  system, 
it  has  been  foolishly  asked  : — Where  in  nature  do 
wefind  sea-water  or  fresh  water  lifted  up  by  pumps 
and  pipes,  and  then  by  other  pipes  discharged  into 
tanks,  and  from  them  to  run  away  to  be  again  so 
circulated  ? The  answer  to  this  is  that  in  the 
sea  the  water  is  being  continually  dashed  against 
rocks  or  lifted  into  waves  by  winds  and  streams, 
and  that  it  is  driven  downwards  in  its  fall  so  as 
to  carry  a great  quantity  of  air  with  it,  and  that 
this  operation  is  very  closely  and  successfully 
represented  by  the  system  now  advocated.  But 
of  course  it  is  not  necessary  or  possible  to  copy 
the  operations  of  nature  by  the  use  of  the  same 
prime  motor.  We  in  such  things  never  should 
endeavour  to  imitate,  but  only  try  to  represent 
the  application  of  the  same  general  principles. 

Thus  at  Briahton  the  general  plan  is  that  of 
allowing  an  evil  to  accumulate,  and  to  endeavour 


to  remove  it  periodically,  wholly  or  in  part ; while 
the  better  system  obviously  is  that  which  con- 
tinuously prevents  the  evil  from  being  accumu- 
lated at  all,  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I have  never  seen  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
tanks  at  Brighton  in  a clear  state  at  any  one 
period,  though  I have  visited  the  place  many  times. 
The  only  clear  tanks  have  been  those  where 
there  were,  in  my  opinion,  bob  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  animals  compared  with  the  amount  of 
water  In  which  they  were  kept,  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  expense  of  construction. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  outsider  to 
ascertain  the  accurate  death-rate  of  the  various 
kinds  of  animals  in  the  Brighton  establishment, 
and  that  being  the  case  it  would  be  unjust 
to  merely  assume  it  is  large,  even  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  ease  with  which  deaths 
can  be  concealed,  and  fishes  and  other  creatures 
quickly  re-supplied  from  the  sea  near  at  hand, 
that  method  being  possibly  resorted  to.  It 
must  also,  in  fairness,  be  admitted  that  there 
exist  there  copious  growths  of  fixed  animals, 
as  sponges  and  some  of  the  molluscoids, 
as  Ascidia  and  Botryllus,  which  come  in  a 
qnasi-spontaneous  manner  there  and  in  many 
other,  inefficiently  aiirated  aquaria.  But  these 
sedentary  animals  are  alone  no  test : and  with 
them  in  an  efficient  aquarium  should  be  asso- 
ciated the  eohinodermafca  and  the  creatures 
above  them  breathing  by  gills,  and  these  latter 
are,  in  proportion  to  the  water  space,  lamentably 
deficient,  as  to  number  and  variety,  at  Brighton. 
It  has  been  said  that  sea-water  which  is  long 
used  unchanged  in  inland  places  becomes 
“stale,”  and  is  deprived  of  nutriment  for  the 
animals  which  in  the  sea  it  contains  in  suspen- 
sion, and  that  when,  as  at  Brighton  and  other 
seaside  aquaria,  new  sea-water  can  be  occasionally 
pumped  into  the  tanks  direct  from  the  sea,  it  is 
advantageous  to  do  so,  even  at  some  sacrifice  of 
the  clearness  of  the  water.  This  reasoning, 
however,  only  seems  plausible,  and  it  is  in  reality 
only  an  endeavour  to  make  a virtue  out  of  a 
necessity,  arising  from  a mistake  iu  adopting  an 
erroneous  mode  of  operation.  If  the  vague  word 
“stale”  means  that  water  containing  a certain 
proportion  of  living  plants  and  animals  can 
become  deteriorated  if  it  be  sufficiently  o.xygen- 
ated, — 'then  that  is  impossible,  no  matter  how 
long  it  may  bo  used  unchanged.  And  as  to  the 
supposed  deprivation  of  floating  food,  that  is 
also  impossible,  because  it  is  continually,  every, 
where, — in  all  places  at  the  sea  and  inland, — 
making  its  appearance  in  every  aquarium  in  the 
form  of  innumerable  multitudes  of  microscopic 
living  organisms,  animal  and  vegetable,  on 
which  some  of  the  creatures  feed.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  seas  where  the  water  is  very  pure 
and  clear,  and  contains  suspended  food  desirable 
for  the  animals  in  an  adjoining  aquarium,  such 
food  might,  with  proper  precautions,  be  conve- 
niently  obtained  for  the  aquarium  by  pumping  it 
up  into  the  tanks  ; but  I have  repeatedly  ex- 
amined turbid  water  from  the  Brighton  tanks, 
and  have  found  that  the  turbidneas  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  sewage-matter  and  chalk,  which 
of  course  no  animal  consumes.  Certainly,  if  such 
water  is  not  too  much  overcharged  with  such 
substances,  it  might,  if  cool,  and  if  briskly 
pumped  into  the  comparatively  stagnant  Brighton 
tanka,  revivify  the  animals  when  they  are  par- 
tially exhausted  by  being  kept  on  the  non. circu- 
latory system,  and  even  this  shows  how  valueless 
that  system  is.  When  in  the  Brighton  aquarium 
the  eggs  of  salmon  and  trout  are  successfully 
hatched-out,  they  are  placed  in  a small  apparatus 
made  on  tbo  circulatory  system  with  the  water 
running  from  one  trough  to  another,  and  thus  is 
adopted  in  a contradictory  manner  the  plan  so 
much  and  so  unreasonably  objected  to  for  other 
objects.  This  clearly  shows  that  if  the  entire 
place  could  be  easily  and  inexpensively  changed 
into  the  circulatory  system,  the  latter  would  be 
chosen.  But,  as  it  is,  an  error  Las  been  made 
in  the  original  construction,  and  now  this  is 
sought  to  be  made  the  best  of,  by  saying  that 
the  wrong  way  is  better  than  the  right  one. 

And  this  is  the  final  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter : the  general  biological  results  are  so 
inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
place  and  its  money  cost  of  construction  and  of 
maintenance,  that  any  one  having  more  special 
experience  might  have  got  twice  the  present 
Brighton  biological  results  out  of  half  the  Brighton 
expenditure  of  about  100,0001.  The  poorness  of 
outcome  is  because  the  place  was  not  devised  and 
carried  out  by  a naturalist  having  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance  with  physical  laws  to  secure *  *‘the 
iireatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  ” of 
animals  at  the  smallest  cost,  so  as  to  earn  the 
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Q.  Corridors. 
H.  Parka. 

I.  Fountains. 


J.  Drinking-fountains. 

K.  Side-walks. 

L.  Proposed  l.ack-stands  on  Randolph  and  "Washington^streets. 


greatest  money  result  for  the  shareholders.  These 
two  dozen  last  words, — seven  by  Malthus  and 
seventeen  by  me,— really  express  in  the  smallest 
space  the  objects  of  such  an  institution,  or  any 
other  aquarium  intended  to  be  commercially 
successful.  Many  public  aquaria  arc  now  being 
erected,  or  are  in  contemplation,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  ; but  not  one  imitates  the  Brighton 
system,  save  in  the  one  begun  to  be  made  at 
Scarborough,  where  naturally  the  proportionate 
ends  attained  must  also  be  insignificant,  of  course 
always  remembering  tbd  money  cost.  It  would 
be  impossible,  or  very  difficult  at  a paying  rate, 
I am  sure,  for  the  Brighton  aquarium  to  exist 
inland,  as  the  system  is  so  defective,  because,  as 
explained,  it  lacks  independence  from  external 
sources  of  disturbance.  To  satisfy  me,  an  entire 
modification  of  its  construction  would  be  neces- , 
sary.  In  such  a thing  as  an  aquarium,  the  best 
system  is  the  beat  anywhere,  whether  near  the 
sea  or  not.  The  value,  indeed,  of  having  a 
marine  aquarinm  by  the  seaside  is  the  saving  of 
the  cost  of  carriage  of  some  of  the  animals ; the 
saving  of  some  risk  to  their  lives  and  health  in 
such  transit  when  it  is  long  3 and  the  saving  of 
the  expense  of  the  first  supply  of  seawater, 
which  supply,  once  obtained,  should  be  used 
incessantly  without  change,  only  the  air  in  it 
being  changed.  One  hundred  thousand  gallons 
of  seawater  delivered  at  Birmingham  would  cost 
about  700J.  or  800Z.  It  is  of  no  matter  what  the 
dimensions  are  of  an  aqoarium.  Size,  indeed, 
does  not  alter  principles,  and  no  scientific  man 
would  take  advantage  of  mere  amplification  as 
being  a benefit  or  a deterioration  to  a thing, 
without  carefully  giving  his  reasons  why. 

This  discussion  is  no  new  thing,  and  when  the 
matter  was  some  years  ago  referred  to  the 
opinion  of  the  late  great  chemist  and  physicist, 
Baron  Justus  von  Liebig,  he  gave  judgment  on 
it  in  a written  document  which  has  just  been  re- 
produced  in  facsimile  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Francis  by 
his  photo-chromolith  process  5 and  I shall  be 
glad  to  send  gratuitously  one  of  the  hundred 
copies  I possess,  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
this  matter,  involving,  as  it  does,  in  these  days 
of  numerous  public  aqnaria,  applications  of  the 
principles  w'hich  regulate  the  right  or  wrong 
expenditure  of  very  many  thousands  of  pounds 
of  money.  The  question  is  not  whether  so-and- 
so  has  been  done,  somehow,  and  with  a large  sum 


of  money,  but  it  is  whether  it  has  been  done  as 
scientifically  and  economically  as  it  might  be 
effected  in  reference  to  cost  of  making  and 
maintenance.  The  outside  general  public  have 
so  little  natural-history  knowledge,  that  they  and 
others  who  have  to  provide  the  money  for  such 
things  cannot  judge  of  this  unaided. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  there  has 
appeared,  on  July  11th,  1874,  in  the  weekly  news- 
paper, Land  and  TFafer,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  the  avowed  London  organ  of  the  Brighton 
aquarium,  an  account  of  some  recently  diseased 
fish  in  the  Round  Pond,  Kensington  Gardens, 
London,  in  which  the  mischief  is  attributed  to 
the  almost  entire  cessation  of  a stream  caused 
by  the  stoppage  of  a pipe,  and  by  inference,  to 
the  high  temperature  of  the  water,  which  it 
acquired  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the 
current ; and  it  is  added  that  when  the  stream 
was  set  flowing,  and  the  pond  was  thus  brought 
by  it  into  contact  with  a greater  mass  of  cool 
fluid  somewhere  else,  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  was  much  lowered,  and  this  stream,  thus 
giving  oxygen  and  clearing  away  the  decom- 
posing organic  matter  which  the  pond  contained, 
caused  the  fish  to  be  immediately  better.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  instinct  of  the  fish  so  led  them 
to  know  what  'they  needed  that  they  actually 
crowded  in  dense  masses  around  the  mouth  of 
the  submerged  pipe  from  whence  proceeded  only 
a small  trickle  of  water,  and  that  they  even  got 
into  the  pipe  to  gain  all  the  good  possible  from 
the  runningwater.  W.  A.  Lloyd, 

Crystal  Palace. 


PROPOSED  CITY  HALL,  CHICAGO. 

Axother  destructive  fire  has  brought  Chicago 
again  under  notice.  Bnt  if  they  burn  down 
there  they  also  bnild  np.  The  amount  of  build- 
ing that  has  been  done  there  within  the  last  two 
years  is  almost  past  belief,  and  now  buildings 
are  still  everywhere  in  progress.  In  1873  de- 
signs for  a now  court-house  and  city  ball  were 
submitted  in  competition,  and  we  were  led  to 
illnstrato  one  of  them  as  the  most  approved  de- 
sign,  which  in  reality  was  not  so.  The  design 
actually  selected  for  execution  we  illustrate  in 
our  present  number.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Tilley,  architect. 

Mr.  Tilley  designates  the  form  presented  by 


bis  plan  as  that  of  a “Compound  Greek  Cross: 
The  whole  square,  bounded  by  Randolph-strei 
on  the  north,  Wasbington-street  on  the  south,  I 
Salle-street  on  the  west,  and  Clark-street  on  tl 
east,  will  be  occupied,  the  wings  being  at  rigl 
angles  from  each  arm  of  the  figure.  In  tl 
elevation  two  orders  of  architecture  are  treated-; 
from  basement  to  second  story,  the  Roman 
Doric,  and  above  the  Composite.  The  columi 
in  each  case  are  two  stories  in  height,  wio 
fitting  cornices. 

Crnamentation  in  the  form  of  statues  in  bai 
relief  is  placed  upon  the  comers.  The  entrance 
are  four  in  number,  situated  at  each  corner 
Massive  steps  lead  to  each  entrance,  terminatin. 
in  a portico  sustained  by  sixteen  columns  of  th 
composite  order.  A hall-way  leads  directly  tl 
the  great  rotnnda,  which  is  a feature  in  the  plar 
The  crown  of  the  dome  will  be  275  ft.  from  th 
ground,  and  an  unbroken  view  can  be  had  frof 
the  rotunda.  In  the  dome  will  be  an  illuminate; 
clock,  and  crowning  the  dome  will  be  the  watch 
tower  and  fire-bell,  in  a position  to  be  useful  ij 
the  whole  city.  Upon  each  wing  will  be  placed  : 
smaller  dome  of  iron,  to  relieve  the  samenes, 
which  would  otherwise  be  noticeable.  Th. 
public  hall  will  be  in  the  third  story,  and  64  fJ 
by  150  ft.  in  size,  surmounted  with  a wide  gallerj' 
The  shape  and  size  of  the  building  preclud: 
the  possibility  of  a courtyard,  and  light  is  give; 
to  the  various  offices,  halls,  corridors,  and  room; 
by  the  diagonal  form  of  the  building.  Thi 
vaults  are  ranged  around  the  rotunda,  and  an 
easily  accessible.  The  details  of  the  bnildinU 
are  carefully  elaborated.  The  architect  recomj 
mends  the  use  of  limestone,  sandstone,  iron,  anu 
sneh  other  materials  as  are  fireproof.  ' 

Mr.  Tilley  furnished  the  committee  with  tht! 
following  estimate  of  cost.  : — 

Dollsrs.  tl 

Masons'  work  763,741  i 

Cut  stone  946,973  1; 

Ironwork  673,565 


Carpenters’  work 

Plumbing  and  gasfitting  

Heating  and  elcTators  

108.784 

. . 57,304 

37,956 
. 71,240 

Frescoing  and  painting 

. 37,800 

. -13.794 

Marb'lo-work  

Statuary  and  decorations 

Prismatic  lights  

, , 15,470 

33,153 
3,750 
4,100 

Total 

2,909, esg- 

MiamaiimaimimiMmsms 
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PROGRESS  OE  THE  LIVERPOOL  DOCK 
EXTENSIONS. 

Much  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
r irrying  ont  the  great  scheme  of  dock  extension 
I Liverpool,  projected  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Lister,  the 
x:k  engineer,  the  principal  features  of  which 
; ivo  already  been  described  in  the  Builder.  The 
i iw  docks  already  begun  are  those  to  be  devoted 
' I the  accommodation  of  the  steam  trade.  They 
: •©  to  be  made  in  the  space  reclaimed  from  the 
■reshore  of  the  Mersey,  between  the  north  quay 
’ the  Canada  Basin  and  the  Seaforth  shore, 
le  area  of  this  space  is  about  1,365,000  square 
irds,  the  length  being  about  6,200  ft.,  and  the 
; -eadth  2,000  ft.  At  the  front  of  this  tract  of 
nd,  and  parallel  with  the  river,  a wall  of  euor- 
OUB  strength  has  been  built,  faced  with  granite. 
I b the  back  will  be  formed  a roadway  or  prome- 
I ide,  which  may  become  one  of  the  attractions 
> the  town,  and  will  certainly  be  of  advantage 
I the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  neigh. 
. lUrhood,  which  is  thickly  populated.  A large 
' irtion  of  the  area  thus  inclosed  ia  now  being 
j led  up ; and,  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the 
. a,  a wall  has  been  built  from  Primrose  Bridge 
wn  to  the  river  wall,  a distance  of  nearly 
100  ft.  The  foundations  have  been  laid  at  the 
n tremo  westerly  point  of  this  wall,  where  it 
1 ins  the  river  frontage,  for  a strong  battery,  to 
;;  constructed  by  the  Government  for  the 
1 fence  of  the  port. 

f The  aim  of  the  engineer  has  been  to  retain 
disturbed,  as  far  as  possible,  the  existing 
a rangements  and  appropriation  of  the  adjoining 
j cks,  while  providing  for  largely  increased 
I ok  and  shed  accommodation  for  steamers  of 
i;  usually  large  size.  The  width  of  the  entrance 
I the  Canada  Basin  from  the  river  is  accordingly 
:i  bo  increased  from  250  ft.  to  400  ft.  The  area 
1 the  basin  will  be  enlarged  from  seven  acres  to 

I ven  acres,  and  form  one  of  the  principal 

II  trances  of  the  new  docks.  There  will  be  other 
■I  ry  wide  entrances  in  the  new  north  dock  wall. 

I e basin  ia  to  be  excavated  to  a great  depth, 

’ 1 the  sill  will  be  laid  much  deeper  than  any- 

Dg  hitherto  constructed  on  the  Liverpool  side 
the  Mersey  ; thus  giving  a depth  of  water  at 
I ! highest  state  of  the  lowest  tides  during  the 
. ir  sufficient  for  the  entrance  of  the  largest 
I amers  into  the  new  docks,  and  obviating  the 

i jessity  for  their  being  loaded  and  unloaded  in 

• I river.  In  connexion  with  this  Canada  Basin 
j ire  will  be  a half-tide  dock,  covering  an  area 

twenty  acres,  and  having  an  aggregate  quay. 

• > of  3,070  lineal  feet.  Northward  of  this  will 
the  system  of  docks  intended  for  the  steam 
ie.  The  main  portion  of  the  dock,  which 
1 extend  in  a northerly  direction,  parallel  with 

river,  will  be  1,500  ft.  long,  by  500  ft.  wide, 

' ing  three  branches  extending  eastward,  of 
total  length  of  1,4U0  ft.  and  a width  of  300  ft. 

:?  > total  area  of  the  system  will  be  43j  acres, 

‘.i  I the  total  qnayage  10,870  lineal  feet.  In 
^ er  to  expedite  the  overhauling  and  repairs  of 
( ps  a new  system  of  hydraulic  docks,  invented 
. Mr.  James  Clarke,  C.E.,  has  been  adopted. 

ise  docks  are  to  be  500  ft.  long,  and  capable 
h receiving  and  raising  the  largest  steamers, 
f the  north-westoru  extremity  of  this  dock 
I passages  will  be  formed,  leading  into  the 
I leral  dock,  which  will  extend  for  1,600  ft.  in 
easterly  direction  by  a width  of  500  ft. 

Ti  ards  the  north.  The  area  of  this  dock  will 
i[  Jighteen  acres,  and  its  gross  quayage  3,850 
■s  M feet.  The  engineer  has  also  planned  two 
^ ring  docks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  half- 
s I basin,  each  900  ft.  in  length.  Adjoining 
b 36  will  be  another  dock  for  repairing,  820  ft. 
jf  f,  and  140  ft.  wide. 

T 'he  works,  although  they  have  only  been  a 
li  ft  time  in  hand,  are  already  of  a most 

ii  iresting  character,  and  indicate  the  great 
'C  jnitude  of  the  undertaking  in  hand. 


)■  E WORK  TO  BE  DONE  AT  ST.  PAUL’S. 

— The  models  and  sketches  produced 
; Mr.  Burges  for  the  illustration  of  bis 
1 ‘Jine  to  decorate  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  the 
i 'oof  the  Italian  Renaissance  School  of  the 
h period,  and  his  proposed  modus  operandi, 
: ear  to  mo  to  be  conclusive  proofs  that  a 
; :ilt  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  under 
• !ch  the  work  has  been  undertaken  cannot  be 
iired.  I believe  that  neither  Mr.  Burges  nor 
' one  of  the  many  distinguished  artists  who 
.(reported  as  having  been  requested  to  assist 
can  predict  whether  their  united  efforts 
er  his  guidance  will  produce  that  harmony 


of  decoration  which  it  must  be  admitted  is 
essential,  or  whether  each  of  their  efforts  will 
bear  the  stamp  of  individual  workmanship, 
thereby  rendering  the  whole  nothing  less  than 
a series  of  disjointed  decorative  or  pictorial 
works. 

Mr.  Burges’s  models  must  be  accepted,  of 
course,  as  an  indication  of  his  general  scheme 
of  decoi-ation,  and  the  analogy  drawn  by  one  of 
bis  supporters  between  his  sketches  and  the 
rough  draft  of  an  important  document  is  happy. 
A rough  draft,  although  it  may  contain  con- 
densed and  even  abrupt  expressions  of  thought, 
is  or  ought  to  be  grammatical,  and  the  abbrovia. 
tions  employed  are  of  a sensible  character.  A 
variety  of  ideas  may  be  expressed,  and  the  whole 
draft  contains  indications  of  the  principal  points 
which,  when  enlarged  and  perfected,  are  fitted 
together  to  make  up  the  final  work. 

I now  propose  to  give  a few  notes  upon  the 
condensed  or  abrupt  expre.ssions  of  thought,  and 
upon  the  indications  of  principal  points  which  Mr. 
Burges  has  snbmicted  to  public  criticism  in  bis 
scheme  for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  said  to 
bo  in  accordance  with  a well-defined  stylo  of 
decorative  art.  In  proposing  to  employ  various 
kinds  of  material  and  methods,  such  as  mosaic, 
marble  veneers,  stained  glass,  modelling  in 
plaster,  gilding  and  paint,  Mr.  Burges  does  no 
more  than  a writer  who  indicates  in  his  rough 
draft  that  his  methods  of  expressing  his  ideas 
will  be  varied.  I pass,  therefore,  to  the  quality 
and  coherency  of  the  thoughts.  The  proposed 
veneering  with  marble  of  the  stonework  has  been 
forcibly  and  justly  inveighed  against.  Italian 
decorators  of  the  sixteenth  century  only  used 
such  veneers  for  rough  brick  surfaces,  which 
were  from  the  beginning  of  their  work  de- 
signed to  be  covered  in  such  a manner. 
They  did  not  veneer  honest  stonework.  In  his 
sketch-model  Mr.  Barges  repeats  the  same  design 
of  arabesque  or  ornament  for  those  panels, 
spandrels,  spaces,  &c.,  which  are  of  the  same 
dimensions.  The  sixteenth  . century  Italian 
decorators  delighted  in  varying  their  details. 
Mr.  Burges  does  not  even  give  a hint  that  be 
proposes  variety.  A gold-monlded  ornament  of 
a definite  character, — not  an  abbreviation  of 
some  more  intricate  and  ingenious  work, — holds 
a prominent  position  as  border  to  the  dado  of  the 
east  end  and  adjoining  walls.  The  sides  of  the 
largo  column  which  support  the  arches  of  tho 
choir  are  each  cut  up  into  two  panels.  Tho 
upper  panel  is  the  largest.  Then  comes  a 
bit  of  the  gold-moulded  ornament,  which  forms 
a feature  of  the  main  walls,  and  below  is 
a panel  of  geometrical  mosaic  - work. 
Thus  it  will  be  noted  that  the  gold  orna- 
ment passing  above  the  dado,  and  being  intro- 
duced into  the  columns,  brings  the  columns  and 
walls  into  a unity.  But  the  columns  are  im- 
portant struotura’  features,  distinct  from  the 
walls  altogether.  They  should  be  emphasised 
as  such,  and  any  ornament  to  be  applied  to  them 
should  assist  their  meaning  as  supports.  The 
panelling  treatment,  if  adopted,  should  be  in 
one  piece  from  the  capital  to  the  plinth.  A good 
opportunity  would  be  presented  for  painting  fine 
flowing  arabesques,  such  as  an  Italian  Renaissance 
artist  would  have  executed.  To  cut  up  the 
surface  of  the  columns  as  suggested  does  not 
accord  with  the  known  principles  of  the  best 
decorative  artists  of  the  sixteenth  centnry.  In 
regard  to  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  above  the 
north  and  south  windows  a great  opportunity  for 
using  sixteenth-century  suggestions  will  be  lost 
if  the  geometrically  diapered  gold  ground  be 
adhered  to.  The  roundels  in  the  centre  of  the 
spaces  lack  the  characteristic  mouldings  which 
a sixteenth-century  decorator  would  have  im- 
parted  to  them.  Above  the  spandrels  come 
panels  of  figures  illustrative  of  Biblical  subjects, 
which,  if  adopted,  will  require  good  broad 
designing  to  make  them  decorative,  effec- 
tive,  and  according  to  sixteenth-century  ideas. 
The  panels  suggested  are  at  present  remarkable 
for  their  harsh  brilliancy  of  colour. 

Raffaelle,  Michelangelo,  Giovanni  da  Udine, 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  and  their  brethren,  will 
turn  in  their  graves  if  Mr.  Barges’s  bulky  gar. 
lands  of  flowers  and  fruits,  his  red.gold  Cupids, 
and  his  escutcheons,  hybrid  in  character,  and 
seemingly  derived  from  a mdlange  of  Louis 
XVI.’a  style,  and  rollicking  ornaments  of  Queen 
Anne’s  period,  are  permitted  to  bo  classed  as 
decorations  belonging  to  their  period  of  Italian 
art ! 

Opus  sectile  is  well  adapted  for  a mosaic 
pavement  after  a Renaissance  design.  Surely, 
however,  the  suggested  pavement  for  the  apse 
of  tho  choir  is  of  an  early  Romanesque  style. 


The  other  portions  of  the  proposed  pavement 
appear  to  belong  to  the  opus  vermiculatum- 
class ; but  their  indications  are  not  very 
clear.  Decorators  of  the  best  period  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  did  not  use  gilding  as  though 
it  were  whitewash.  Yet  what  is  one  of  the  first 
comments  of  the  casual  visitor  who  inspects  Mr. 
Burges’s  models  ? “ Gilt  gingerbread!”  or  “ WTiat 
a tremendous  amount  of  gilding !”  It  seems 
obvious  therefore  that  the  decorations  suggested 
by  Mr.  Burges  represent  a mixture  of  periods, 
and  so  fail  to  comply  with  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  understood  he  agreed  to  work.  Mr. 
Burges  has,  I believe,  given  more  attention  to 
Medimval  art  than  to  other  styles,  hence  the 
reason  for  his  showing  himself  to  be  a tyro  in 
the  use  of  Renaissance  art.  Ha  does  nob  appear 
to  be  confident  in  his  own  judgment  as  to  de- 
tails,  for  one  of  his  admiring  critics  has  told  us 
that  he  (Mr.  Burges)  found  it  advisable  to  con. 
fer  with  certain  gentlemen  of  “ that  pecnliar 
rank  in  the  artistic  hierarchy  which  made  it 
possible  for  him  profitably  to  consult  them  at 
the  ‘ rough  stage,’  as  he  could  nob  have  done 
R.A.s.”  Hero  is  a very  weak  point  in  Mr. 
Borges’s  scheme.  There  seems  to  bo  no  atelier 
of  students  at  his  command  to  which  he  could 
communicate  his  general  ideas.  If  such  existed 
Mr.  Burges  would  then  have  the  means  of  being 
a master-mind  to  direct  tho  work  of  the 
students  or  ewploiyds  and  the  whole  would  at  least 
bear  the  stamp  of  one  style  of  art,  whatever 
it  might  be.  Michelangelo’s  decorations  of 
the  Sistino  Chapel  bear  the  stamp  of  having 
emanated  from  one  source,  though  he  was 
undoubtedly  assisted  by  workmen  whom  he 
had  trained  or  whose  inclinations  he  conld 
control.  Raffaelle’s  cartoons  give  us  another 
instance  of  a series  of  great  works  executed 
by  a number  of  persons  completely  under  the 
directing  influence  of  the  one  originating  general. 
Initlie  absence  of  an  atelier  of  trained  students 
or  workmen,  what  is  Mr.  Barges  to  do  after  his 
consultation  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  “pecnliar 
rank  in  tho  artistic  hierarchy”?  Not  being  a 
strict  disciple  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  masters, 
nob  being  professionally  a decorative  artist,  and 
not  feeling  himself  to  be  one,  he  has  recom- 
mended  the  Committee  for  the  decoration  of  St. 
Paul’s  to  offer  commissions  to  leading  Royal 
Academicians  for  the  execution  of  certain  details. 
Mr.  Burges’s  position  as  an  accomplished 
architect  of  the  Mediaeval  school  is  unquestioned, 
but  has  he  made  a supreme  position  from  which 
he  may,  like  a Von  Moltke,  with  a consummate 
knowledge  and  skill,  direct  the  operations  of 
artists  holding  high  artistic  positions  P The  lead- 
ing Royal  Academicians  who  may  undertake  to 
assist  in  the  work,  each  has  his  own  style. 
How  can  Mr.  Burges,  possessing  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  style  required,  infuse  into  tho 
varying  works  of  those  artists  a harmony  of 
style?  The  task  ia  impossible.  The  artists  them- 
selves are  nob  specially  known  as  followers  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  school.  Is  the  Lunette 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  a specimen  of 
•Royal  Academical  decorative  art  ? 

The  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  as  at 
present  contemplated  would  be  a gigantic  and 
direful  monument  of  British  nineteenth-century 
inaptness  and  ignorance  in  tho  practice  of  a 
beautiful  and  well-defined  style  of  Italian 
art. 

A revival  of  Italian  Renaissance  art  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  has  been  commended 
by  the  cognoscenti  in  such  matters.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a waste  of  national  resources  if  the 
experience  gained  by  this  revival  be  not  ntilised. 

Three  questions  arise — will  the  Committee  of 
St.  Paul’s  decoration  send  Mr.  Burges  and  a class 
of  students  to  Italy  to  study  Italian  Rennaissauce, 
and  so  form  themselves  into  the  required  atelier 
of  competent  artists  ? will  the  Committee  invito 
new  designs  from  decorative  artists  who  are 
versed  in  the  practices  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance school  ? or  will  the  Committee  instruct 
Mr.  Burges  to  avail  himself  of  the  South  Ken. 
sington  experience,  and  then  submit  a new 
scheme  for  decorating  St.  Paul’s  ? A. 


Olney  Churcli. — The  thorough  restoration  of 
this  church  has  been  decided  upon.  Several 
efforts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to  erect 
in  Olney  some  fitting  memorial  of  the  poet 
Cowper,  hue  they  have  all  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  present  project,  however,  is  likely  to  secure 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  a large  number  of 
all  denominations.  The  church  “ where  Newton 
preached  and  Cowper  sang”  is  well  worthy  of 
careful  preservation. 
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THE  BUILDEE, 


[July  25,  1874. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  CITY  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  MARKET. 

Sir, — Some  time  since  the  Markets  Improve- 
ment Committee  advertised  for  designs  for  a 
fruit  and  vegetable  market,  and  received  in  reply 
some  twenty-fonr  designs,  and,  as  in  the  compe- 
tition for  the  dead-meat  market  I had  been 
successful,  I thought  to  try  my  fortune  again. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  do  not  know 
the  site,  I would  say  that  the  present  Farringdon 
Market  stands  on  the  side  of  a hill,  with  Shoe- 
lane  on  its  highest  level  and  Farringdon-street 
at  its  lowest,  the  difference  in  gradient  between 
the  two  being  18  ft.  6 in. 

The  particulars  furnished  to  competitors  were 
very  meagre  : they  told  little,  and,  I may  say, 
gave  no  information  beyond  the  fact,  that  a 
market  for  fruit  and  vegetables  was  required, 
and  the  present  site  was  the  spot  on  which  it 
was  to  be  built ; from  which  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  committee  had  no  definite  idea  of  the 
form  the  market  should  take,  and  so  invited  the 
architectural  world  to  ransack  its  brains,  or,  in 
other  words,  men  were  invited  to  give  the  result 
of  their  experience,  draw  upon  their  own 
wit,  and  embody  the  whole  in  architectural 
drawing. 

Now,  I was  one  of  those  who  supposed  that  he 
who  most  economised  the  site,  showed  the  fullest 
extent  of  its  utilisation,  and  made  withal  an 
attractive  design,  would  carry  off  the  blue 
ribbon ; but  in  that  I was  mistaken,  as  the 
following  extracts  from  the  public  papers  will 
ebow. 

The  design  placed  first  contemplates  cutting 
down  the  side  of  the  hill,  roofing  over  the  exca- 
vated space,  and  having  one  market  only, 
alchough  it  would  be  buried,  and  necessarily 
badly  ventilated,  surrounded  as  the  site  is  by 
high  buildings.  The  Shoe-lane  side,  however,  is 
open,  and  the  conclusion  that  most  people  would 
arrive  at  is,  that,  as  light,  air,  and  ventilation 
could  be  that  way  obtained,  it  should  so  be ; but, 
singular  to  relate,  this  is  to  be  built  on.  The 
sanitary  effect  is  obvious. 

Every  market  of  importance  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent  is  placed  in  a public  way 
that  traffic  may  flow  through  it,  and  trade  follow 
in  its  train  ; but  this  is  to  be  a departure  from 
the  ordinary  rule,  and  is  to  be  ■'  run  to  earth.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Common  Council  (vide 
City  Press),  Mr.  Deputy  Fry,  a member  of  the 
committee,  asked  Mr.  Rudkin,  the  chairman, 

Whether  the  court  was  to  be  committed  to 
the  principle  involved  in  the  3001.  premium 
design  ? ” 

Mr.  Deputy  Fry  maintained  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  to  give  3001.  for  a design  which 
involved  one  distinctive  principle,  as  being  the 
best  approved,  and  to  build  a market  on  the 
very  opposite.  If  they  carried  out  the  plan  of 
“EsteUe,”  they  would  build  in  a hole,  and  it 
would  not  be  appreciated.  With  two  such 
frontages  as  they  had  in  Farringdon-street,  and 
in  Shoe-lane  they  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a 
market  thac  would  draw. 

Again,  on  Monday,  June  30th  (vide  the  Tunes), 
Mr.  Deputy  Fry  contended  that  if  the  market 
was  built  on  the  low-level  it  would  bo  simply 
burying  it,  and  thos  repeating  the  existing 
failure. 

Mr.  Rudkin,  the  chairman,  replying  to  an 
observation  by  Mr.  Deputy  Pry,  said  the  upper 
tnarket  would  be  reached  from  the  Shoe-lane  side 
of  Farringdon-street;  Stonecutter-street,  i.e., 
the  present  connecting  way  between  Farringdon- 
street  and  Shoe-lane,  being  abolished  and  built 
over;  but  the  design  placed  first  has  no  upper 
market.  Mine,  however,  which  has  been  placed 
third,  has  an  upper  and  lower  market, — an 
arrangement  which  the  configuration  of  the  site 
naturally  suggests,  and  of  which  examples  are 
not  wanting.  See  Aberdeen,  Brussels,  &c. 

My  object  in  writing  is  contention  for  position  ; 
for,  although  I am  beaten,  I feel  not  to  have  been 
fairly  defeated,  and  as  I charge  “ Estelle”  with 
not  having  solved  the  problem  satisfactorily,* 
I ask  him  to  publish  his  design,  and  I 
publish  mine,  in  the  professional  papers  : we 
shall  then  have  the  advantage  of  professional 
judgment,  and  each  design  will  he  relegated  to 
its  right  status.  T.  E.  KxinnTLEY. 


• tVhioh  sentiment  is  largely  shared  by  many  members 
of  the  court,  as  evidenced  by  Mr.  Lawley’s  motion  on 
the  Agenda  paper  for  Thursday,  the  ISth  of  July,  and 
'rhieh  runs  as  follows  : — “ It  be  referred  to  the  Markets 
Committee  to  consult  the  architect,  or  take  other  pro- 
Ifssional  advice,  as  to  the  desirability  of  erecting  a high 
and  low  level  market  [which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of 
my  design]  on  the  site  of  the  present  Farringdon  Market, 
reporting  forthwith  to  the  court.” 


EASTBOURNE  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL 
CHAPEL. 

The  new  chapel  which  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  All  Saints’  Convalescent  Hospital, 
at  Eastbourne,  chiefly  through  the  generous 
liberality  of  two  donors  whose  names  the 
treasurers  are  not  at  liberty  to  disclose,  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Visitor,  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Woodyer,  of  Graffham. 
The  building  is  connected  with  the  main  edifice 
by  covered  passages,  and  is  of  the  same  mate- 
rials and  of  corresponding  architectural  style  as 
the  hospital  itself.  It  is  in  length  111  ft. ; in 
width,  31  ft.  6 in. ; and  in  height,  32  ft.  6 in., 
and  is  intended  to  accommodate  300  patients, 
inmates,  and  officials.  There  are  also  smaller 
aisles,  to  receive  a limited  number  of  visitors. 
Internally  the  building  is  divided  into  eight 
bays  and  an  apse,  by  moulded  and  clustered 
stone  columns,  the  centre  shafts  of  which  carry 
the  principals  of  the  roof,  whilst  from  the  side- 
shafts  spring  arches,  on  which  the  moulded  roof- 
plates  rest.  The  polygonal  apse  and,  the  two 
bays  next  to  it  are  ceiled  with  wooden  groining, 
which  has  been  painted  and  gilt  in  foliage,  with 
the  heads  of  the  Apostles  in  the  several  groined 
spaces.  The  walls  internally  are  built  of 
coloured  brickwork,  with  bands  of  blue  forest 
stone,  stone  tiles,  &o.,  the  eaatemraosb  bay  of  the 
apse  being  filled  with  stone  tabernacle  work, 
both  as  to  the  jambs  and  mullions  of  the  win- 
dows. In  the  western  bay  is  built  a screen- 
gallery  of  oak,  for  the  private  use  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  who  superintend  the  hospital,  and 
whose  property  it  is.  This  is  approached  by  a 
stone  staircase  in  the  eastern  porch,  and  is 
carried  by  Devonshire  marble  columns.  The 
same  material  is  used  for  the  steps,  &c.,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  chapel.  A small  transeptal 
building  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  con. 
tains  the  organ.  The  three  eastern  windows  are 
filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Hardman, 
of  Birmingham,  as  a memorial  of  the  founder  of 
the  hospital,  the  late  Rev.  Upton  Richards,  and 
more  will  follow. 

Messrs.  Wheeler,  builders,  Reading,  have 
carried  out  the  works ; the  heating  and  water- 
supply  are  by  Messrs.  Addis ; the  carving  by 
Mr.  Nichols,  of  London  ; and  the  metal-work  by 
Messrs.  Filmer  & Mason,  of  Guildford. 

In  addition  to  the  chapel  the  new  works 
include  wards  for  boys,  linen-stores,  three  rooms 
for  visitors  connected  with  the  institution,  and 
the  enlargement  and  completion  of  refectories 
for  patients. 


PLUMBERS  ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 

Sat, — In  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.  (p.  570) 
you,  despairingly  quoting  Hotspur,  inquire, 
‘‘But  will  they  come  if  yon  do  call?” 
Depend  upon  it,  they  will.  No  one  is  to 
blame  for  the  wretchedly  negligent  English 
plumbing  but  the  architects  themselves,  who 
.trouble  little  about  such  uunoticed  work, 
being  preoccupied  with  artistic  details.  Now, 
it  is  certainly  indisputable  that  it  is  better  to 
live  in  an  elegant  house  than  in  an  unsightly  one, 
but  that  all  the  fine-art  decorations  in  the  world 
will  hardly  compen.sate  for  death  by  neglect  of 
sanitary  precautions,  you  will  perhaps  allow.  Is 
it  not  a standing  disgrace  to  us  that,  until  Prince 
Albert  actually  died,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
nearly  died,  of  sewer  poisoning,  no  one  ever  had 
a thought  of  closet  ventilation,  nor  of  the  proper 
localities  for  closets  in  a house  ? Are  we  to 
spare  a prince  for  every  step  of  progress,  or  will 
our  plumbers  learn  for  the  future  without  ? 
They  burn  down  cathedrals  and  music-halls  with 
unflinching  impartiality,  by  means  of  a system 
of  soldering  long  ago  abandoned  by  other  nations. 
Thinking  a good  ” wiped  joint  ” the  perfection 
of  hnman  ambition,  the  plumber  takes  a long  time 
over  it,  and  admires  it  lovingly  from  every  side 
before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  part  with  it. 
This  choice  production  of  hnman  skill  is  perhaps 
laid  in  the  earth,  or  built  into  a wall,  and  has  no 
need  of  this  fine-art  finish,  but  gets  it,  neverthe- 
less. Eisewbore,  by  means  of  the  French  blow- 
lamp, such  a joint  could  be  made  in  half  a 
minute  to  a minute,  no  metal  lost,  and  no  tin 
vaporised  in  the  pot  that  is  everlastingly  on  the 
fire.  No  fire,  and  therefore  safety ; no  waste, 
and  therefore  economy ; quickness,  and  thus 
economy  agaiu ; all  these  are  the  advantages  of 
this  ” wonderful  lamp,”  and  all  these  advan- 
tagea  the  plumbers  of  England  deny  to  the 
British  public  and  to  themselves.  These  joints 
are  both  stronger  and  quicker  made  than  the 


ordinary  wiped  ones,  and  cost  not  one-sixth  the 
latter. 

The  quantity  of  tin  that  is  lost  through  theL 
“metal”  iu  the  melting-pot  being  on  the  firelf 
continually,  must  be  experienced  to  be  believedp' 
the  lead  remains,  tho  tin  burns  out,  and  then' 
comes  the  stereotyped  complaint  that  thell 
“ metal  is  too  poor,”  and  the  sacrifice  of  aiiotherii 
Innip  of  tin  to  mend  it.  Then,  again,  the  costi; 
of  coke,  devils,  ladles,  and  so  on;  the  dropped" 
metal;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  risk  iusepa^.i 
rable  from  the  use  of  an  open  fire  ! 

Then  as  to  soil-pipes.  We  nse  iron  t in.  thick,!: 
lacquered  with  Dr.  A.  Smith’s  asphalte  varnish, l 
spigot  and  socket  ends  leaded  in.  Generally  tbw 
diameter  is  5 in.,  and  a zinc  ventilation-pipe^d 
nearly  as  big  as  the  soil-pipe  itself,  is  carried  outr 
through  the  roof,  and  fitted  with  a cowl.  The'  I 
closet-traps  are  of  iron  too,  and  that  joy  of  tbo^ 
bold  plumber,  the  infuriating  “Dtrap”  is  kepti 
religiously  out  of  the  country.  The  result  is,  oi  | 
course,  very  few  and  very  inexpensive  repairs, | 
as  no  one  can  either  drive  a nail  in,  or  poke  « 
cane  through  either  traps  or  soil-pipes,  or  destroy! 
their  substance  with  disinfectives, — chloride  oli 
lime,  for  instance. 

Neither  do  we,  notwithstanding  our  severe! 
winters,  wake  up  and  find  pipes  frozen,  because; 
the  strict  inspection  usual  forces  the  plumbars! 
to  lay  pipes  in  situations  where  they  caunoti 
freeze  ; and  if  a dangerously  cold  locality  must: 
be  traversed  the  pipe  is  insulated  by  felt,  and,  ill 
necessary,  warmed  by  a gas-flame  and  hot-aiij 
tube. 

Many  other  rules  exist  on  the  Continent  that 
would  worry  our  London  plumbers  to  death, 
especially  the  habit  of  actually  doing  a day’u 
work  of  ten  hours,  and  a full  day  too  on  Saturday! 
I tried  the  experimentof  employing  Englishmeni 
and  it  did  uot  pay.  I tried  about  nine  monthr: 
with  seven  men,  but  desisted,  one  proof  showu^ 
me  its  unremunerative  character.  I gave  one 
with  two  labourers,  a large  job, — a mansion  fa) 
be  fitted  with  hot  and  cold  water.  He  was  ove’ 
it  three  weeks,  and  had  not  then  finished.  ! 
then  put  into  the  next  house  (exactly  a simi^ 
job)  a German  and  one  labourer  on  piece-wo^ 
and  they  were  finished  in  seven  days  and  a halfil 
The  difference  in  the  price  actually  paid  for  thi  1 
work  was  over  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  favCHnjj 
of  the  latter. 

Now  the  German  at  piecework  earned  ledlj 
than  the  Euglishman  at  day-work,  and  came  a i 
five  in  the  morning  and  worked  as  long  as  hi  l 
could  see  at  night.  William  G.  King.  i| 

Frankfort. 


DISPOSAL  OF  HOUSE  SLOPS. 

Sir, — As  you  refer  to  the  question  of  disposiDfj 
of  house-slops,  in  your  notice,  last  week,  of  mv. 
Self-acting  Flush  Tank  at  the  International  Ex 
bibition,  you  may  perhaps  be  interested  to  know  , 
the  further  history  of  tbe  attempt  to  dispose  on 
the  house-slops  at  tbe  cottages  of  mine  in  Essexsfi 
of  which  an  account  appeared  in  your  paper© 
January  6,  1872. 

To  follow  the  order  of  my  former  account 
will  first  refer  to  the  earth-closets.  My  subsel  i 
quent  experience  fully  confirms  what  I then 
stated,  viz. — “ That  nothing  short  of  an  almofli . 
daily  superintendence  will  secure  the  care  re 
quisite  for  earth-closets  in  the  present  state  o; 
ignorance  and  indifference  of  agricultara,' 
labourers,  even  of  tho  better  class.”  For  i * 
certain  time  I had  frequent  opportunities  ot 
visiting  the  cottages,  and  tho  earth  was  tbei 
applied  with  tolerable  regularity.  Afterwardaij 
I went  less  frequently,  and  then  precisely  in  Uu'C 
ratio  that  the  frequency  of  my  visits  decreased  t 
did  the  application  of  the  earth  decrease  alsci 
Finally,  the  practice  of  the  tenants  has  settled; 
down  to  merely  throwing  a certain  quantity  oi 
earth  in  bulk  into  the  cesspool  when  a visit  isi 
expected.  Even  this  result,  however,  unsatia.i. 
factory  as  it  is,  is  a decided  improvement  on 
former  state  of  affairs,  as  it  is  surprising  hov  ; 
beneficial  is  the  effect  of  the  smallest  supply  o 
earth.  The  water-tightness  of  the  cesspool 
moreover,  has  stopped  the  offensive  percolatiot 
into  the  ground,  while  its  reduced  size  enables  i: 
to  be  more  readily,  and  therefore  more  frequentlj  i 
cleared  out  by  the  tenants. 

Of  the  method  adopted  for  disposing  of  tbr 
house-slops  I am  able  to  give  a much  more  satis-' 
factory  account.  The  subirrigation  has  nov 
been  in  action  for  six  years,  and  answers  com 
pletely.  The  sewage  is  absorbed  so  quickly  b} 
the  soil  and  vegetation  that  it  has  never  reacheit 
the  lower  ends  of  the  subirrigation  drains  at  alli 
notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  it  i 
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diBcliargecl  from  the  syphon  tanks.  The  simple 
method  of  laying  the  drains  on  a continuous  bed 
(shown  at  the  Exhibition)  enables  them  to  be 
taken  up  and  relaid  by  a common  labourer,  and 
therefore  reduces  the  cost  of  cleaning  them  to  a 
few  shillings  annually.  Some  defects  have, 
however,  shown  themselves  in  the  syphon  tanks. 
The  quantity  of  water  ordinarily  used  by  the 
cottagers  is  so  small  that  it  is  often  not  suQicient 
ito  set  the  syphon  in  action,  but  simply  dribbles 
over  just  as  it  comes,  so  that  the  tanks  prac- 
tically only  discharge  on  washing-day.  The 
iischarge  of  the  tank  gives  rise  to  a suction 
which  tends  to  empty  the  bell-trap  in  the  sink, 
Uid  sometimes  allows  an  escape  of  foul  air  into 
the  cottages.  L.astly,  the  stone  cover  on  the 
top  of  the  tank  does  not  close  it  satisfactorily, 
and  the  two  covers  are  very  inconvenient  to 
move  for  cleaning  out  the  deposit,  lly  en- 
Seavours  to  remedy  these  and  other  minor 
defects  led  to  the  “ Flush  Tank,”  shown  iu  the 
Exhibition,  the  application  of  which  for  flushing 
drains  was  an  afterthought. 

Rogers  Field. 


FURTHER  USES  OF  WASTE  HEAT  FROM 
LIME  BURNING. 

Some  time  ago  we  noticed  a now  method  of 
heating  applied  to  tho  conservatories  and  green- 
bouses  at  Niddry  House,  whereby  a great  saving 
of  coal  was  effected.  Tho  heat  of  the  lime-kiln 
being  more  than  sufficient  for  the  boilers  of  the 
greeuhouscs,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wauchope,  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate,  that  tho  surplus  might 
be  turned  to  account  in  making  gas,  and  accord, 
ingly  an  ordinary  retort,  5i  ft.  long  by  12  in.  in 
tho  bore,  was  built  horizontally  into  the  kiln, 
just  above  the  cast-iron  door  by  which  it  is  fed. 
As  described  by  our  authority,  the  Weeldy 
Scotsman,  the  mouthpieco  of  the  retort  projects 
about  1 ft.  from  the  front  wall,  and  from  its 
upper  side  there  rises  a pipo  by  which  gas 
evolved  within  it  is  conveyed  to  a hydraulic  main 
over  tho  top  of  the  furnace.  Through  this  main 
the  gas  passes  to  condensers,  then  to  the  puri- 
fiers, and  finally  to  a gas-holder,  about  100  yards 
from  the  furnace,  from  which  pipes  are  laid  to 
supply  the  house.  The  experiment  has  proved 
Buccessful,  and  it  is  found  that  of  tho  heat 
generated  by  tho  burning  of  the  lime  there  is 
even  yet  a good  deal  to  spare.  By  one  charge 
of  tho  retort  with  common  gas  coal,  about  700 
cubic  feet  of  gas  are  distilled,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  tho  kiln  which  supplies  heat  to  the 
boilers  and  retort  is  ono  with  a draw  of  half  a 
ton  per  day.  The  limestone  is  used  iu  the  pro- 
portion of  two-thirds  to  one-third  of  coal,  and  it 
is  expected  that  by  selling  tho  burnt  lime  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  making  of  gas  as 
well  as  the  heating  of  conservatoires  will  be 
nearly  covered.  Were  the  system  carried  out  to 
^ any  extent,  provided  always  that  limestone 
could  be  obtained  at  small  cost,  there  would 
actually  be,  it  is  asserted,  a profit  on  the  opera- 
tions. 


'1  CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
; BUILDINGS  ACT. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

Two  summonses  at  the  suit  of  tho  district  sur- 
‘ veyor  of  South  Islington  against  George 
Frederick  Egg,  a builder,  of  St.  Paul’s-road, 
Highbury,  were  disposed  of  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Hannay,  at  the  Clerkcnwell  police-court,  on  the 
17th  inst.  The  first  charged  the  defendant  with 
i 1 having  incurred  a penalty  by  erecting  a building 
! I in  the  front  part  of  tho  garden  of  No.  17,  High- 
*:bury  New  Park  without  giving  notice  to  the 
I? district  surveyor  as  required  by  the  Act;  and 
(the  second  was  to  force  him  to  amend  an  irre- 
j I gularity,  the  said  building  being  constructed  of 
I wood.  The  defendant  was  represented  by  a 
I solicitor.  It  was  shown  that  the  building  was 
; 20  ft.  long,  5 ft.  wide  at  one  end,  and  7 ft.  5 in. 
at  the  other;  and  that  it  was  originally  8 ft. 
8 in.  high  at  highest  part.  After  notice  of  tho 
j irregularity  had  been  given,  defendant  reduced 
the  height  to  6 ft.  6 in.  at  highest  part,  but 
would  do  nothing  more.  The  question, — “What 
■is  a huiding?"  having  never  previously  come 
before  the  magistrate,  defendant’s  solicitor 
' offered  various  definitions  from  the  dictionaries. 
The  district  surveyor  placed  before  the  magis- 
trate reports  of  the  most  recent  two  decisions — 
at  Hammersmith  and  at  Wandsworth.* 

Mr.  Hannay,  after  listening  patiently  to  all 


* See  pp.  675  and  014,  anfe. 


that  could  be  advanced  on  the  other  side,  said 
that  if  ho  had  had  only  his  own  opinion  to  rely 
on,  he  might  have  postponed  settlement  of  the 
question  until  he  could  have  consulted  some  of 
his  brother  magistrates  ; but  in  the  face  of  the 
decisions  laid  before  him,  he  felt  that  to  be  quite 
unnecessary,  and  must  pronounce  against  the 
defendant.  He  must  fine  him  10s.  for  not  giving 
notice,  and  call  upon  him  to  amend  the  irregularity 
forthwith,  with  costs  to  the  district  surveyor  on 
the  two  cases  to  the  amount  of  11.  Ss. 

It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  the  defendant 
in  this  case  used  tho  names  of  some  influential 
members  of  the  Islington  vestry  by  way  of  a 
threat  to  the  district  surveyor  in  the  event  of  tho 
surveyor  doing  his  duty.  If  we  mistake  not,  this 
is  very  close  to  a criminal  offence,  and  we  should 
not  scruple  to  print  his  assertions,  if  necessary, 
to  check  such  behaviour. 


MACHINERY  AND  W0RK:MEN. 

On  the  occasion  of  a festival  given  by  the  firm 
of  Jackson  & Graham,  on  Saturday,  at  the  Alex- 
andra Palace  to  their  emjploy^s,  Mr.  Peter  Gra- 
ham, who  presided,  made  some  useful  remarks 
upon  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  inachineiy 
into  their  business  as  upholsterers,  and  upon 
tho  question  of  trado  unions  and  the  re- 
lations between  employers  and  the  emiiloyed 
generally.  Mr.  Graham  said,  the  recent  large 
introduction  of  machinery  into  their  new  manu- 
factories had  been  watched  by  the  carpeutera 
and  joiners  with  some  jealousy,  but  he  was  fully 
assured  that  so  far  from  skilled  workmen  suffor. 
ing  from  this  introduction,  they  would  really 
find  their  labours  materially  lessened,  whilst 
their  wages  would  be  fully  maintained.  He  did 
not  think  the  workmen  in  any  branch  of  his 
trado  were  overpaid;  but  they  must  remember 
there  was  a posfibility  of  the  line  being  drawn 
too  tight,  as  had  happened  in  the  coal  districts, 
where,  during  a temporary  pressure  in  the 
demand  for  that  mineral,  the  coal-hewers  had 
struck  for  wages  so  extravagant  as  actually  to 
impose  a tax  upon  every  person  who  lighted  a 
fire  in  tho  three  kingdoms.  This  had  been 
followed  by  a reaction  under  which  wages  bad 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  level,  and  the 
amicable  relations  between  masters  and  work- 
men, which  it  was  a national  object  to  preserve, 
had  been  destroyed.  He  enjoined  them  to  lay 
this  example  to  heart,  and  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  specious  arguments  of  agitators, 
whose  solo  business  appeared  to  be  to  mislead 
those  upon  whose  industry  they  fattened.* 


THE  DISASTROUS  EFFECTS  OF  THE  LATE 
STORM  IN  EAST  LONDON. 

From  the  proccediugs  which  took  place  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Whitechapel  District  Board  of 
Works  this  week,  it  appears  that  the  destruction 
to  property  in  Whitechapel-road  and  Mile-end 
duriug  the  great  storm  on  Saturday  week,  was 
of  the  most  serious  character.  It  was  stated 
that  the  sewage  water  was  forced  up  through 
the  gullies  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Whitcchapel- 
road,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  basements  of 
the  houses  were  flooded  to  the  depth  of  3 ft.  or 
4 ft.,  and  that,  as  a sanitary  matter,  apart  from 
other  considerations,  the  results  were  likely  to  be 
very  serious,  for  the  tradesmen  of  Whitechapel 
were  occupied  until  past  midnight  on  Saturday, 
and  even  until  Monday,  in  clearing  their  dwell- 
ings of  tho  fmtid  filth  thrown  up  from  the  sewers, 
so  that  it  would  bo  no  matter  of  surprise  if 
epidernio  disease  followed.  In  answer  to  a ques- 
tion as  to  what  remedy  the  tradesmen  had,  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  thought  they  had 
no  remedy,  as  no  one  waste  blame  for  it,  and 
“ they  could  not  control  the  ways  of  Providence.'’ 
Mr.  Gladding,  however,  said  that  they  had  their 
remedy  from  tho  Comptrollers  of  the  Sewers, 
as  the  nuisance  arose  not  from  the  rain  from 
above,  but  from  the  sewage  below,  and  this 
latter  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  The  inhabitants  wished  to  know  if  they 
could  seek  a remedy  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  for  the  serious  losses  they  had  sustained, 
and  whether  they  must  look  to  a recurrence  of 
the  flood  should  another  storm  arise.  In  reply 
to  this,  it  was  urged  by  Major  Munro,  and  other 


• tVo  hare  receirofl  partieularB  of  a number  of  outings 
enjoyed  by  the  men  of  dilierent  firms, —for  example,  those 
of  Messrs.  Morant,Boyd,  & Blanford;  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt 
.'t  Co. : Messrs.  Foord  &■  Son  (Rochester);  and^  others. 
It  is  out  of  our  power  to  find  space  lor  all,  audit  would 
be  invidious  to  select. 


members  of  the  Vestry,  that  the  fury  of  the 
storm  was  altogether  exceptional,  and  that  it 
was  unfair  to  find  fault  with  the  Metropolitan 
Board  for  such  an  event.  There  were  at  least 
2 ft.  of  water  along  the  Whitechapel  and  Mile 
End  roads,  and  the  destruction  of  property  had: 
been  enormous  ; but  then  it  was  an  act  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  best  conceivable  system  of 
sewerage  would  not  have  carried  away  the  vast 
volume  of  water  which  descended  in  so  short  a 
time.  After  a very  long  discussion,  in  the  course 
of  which  a great  deal  of  evidence  was  given  as 
to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  damage  caused 
by  the  flood,  it  was  agreed  to  prepare  a statement 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board. 


PUBLIC  LOANS  FOR  BUILDING  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  PURPOSES. 

An  official  document,  just  issued  from  tho 
Treasury,  shows  at  great  length  the  loans  ad- 
vanced to  counties  and  boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales,  chiefly  for  building  purposes  and  public 
improvements.  The  total  amount  of  tho  original 
loans  borrowed  by  the  counties  in  England  was 
4,818,8151.,  and  of  this,  up  to  tho  Ist  August, 
1873,  2,722,9G9J.  remained  unpaid. 

In  Wales  the  total  amount  of  the  original 
loans  was  382,1531.,  and  of  this  no  less  than 
241,746f.  remained  unpaid.  Tho  total  amount 
borrowed  by  English  boroughs  was  the  enormous 
sum  of  30,705,9441.,  and  of  this  30,410,5911. 
remained  unpaid. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  41,906,9121.  has  been  expended  amongst 
persons  engaged  in  building  pursuits,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  as  to  the  indebtedness  of  building 
operatives  to  a public  loan. 

The  rate  of  interest  ranges  from  4 to  4^  and 
5 per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  sums  advanced 
average  from  1,0001.  up  to  a quarter  of  a million 
sterling,  and  for  short  and  long  terms  of  repay- 
ment. Tho  purposes  of  the  loans  are  chiefly 
for  county  gaols,  police-stations,  lunatic  asylums, 
militia  stores,  markets,  sewerage,  parka,  flagging, 
improvements,  hospitals,  bridges,  baths  and 
laundries,  cemeteries,  and  waterworks.  Tho 
only  security  for  these  loans  are  the  rates  to  be 
levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where 
the  money  is  borrowed  for. 


GETTING  OVER  THE  STYLE. 

“ Alas ! poor  Doric  and  Ionic,  I knew  them  well.’’ 

Hhakupears  {improted). 

Bring  hither  hammers,  chisels,  and  pick,  and 
let’s  improve  perfection,  quick;  remove  those 
pillars,  demolish  that  wall,  out  with  organ-screen 
and  stall;  Classic,  Romanesque,  and  Renaissance 
are  pitiable  works,  on  which  we  advance, 
Mediaaval  shall  take  their  place  at  the  point 
of  the  Vandal’s  lance ; rescind  this,  and  remove 
those  bones,  substitute  veneer  for  stocks  and 
stones  ; foxes  are  said  to  know  their  den,  if  you 
wait  till  we’ve  done  you  won’t  know — Wren. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  AND 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

A Conference  of  British  architects  sum- 
moned annually  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
to  discuss  and  suggest  the  best  methods  of  carry- 
ing out  professional  education  and  practice,  and 
of  noting  the  progress  and  changes  of  architec- 
tural  art,  should  undoubtedly  be  of  practioal 
benefit  to  the  profession  and  the  public.  The 
interchange  of  opinion  is  as  necessary  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  architecture  and  its 
practice,  as  that  of  civil  engineering,  law,  or 
medicine.  '^1/ union  e'est  la  force.  Lo  pro- 
fession can  expect  to  get  on  satisfactorily  with- 
out union  and  co-operation,  and  if  architects 
would  be  a trifle  less  apathetic,  and  a good  deal 
more  free  from  jealousy  and  selfishness,  much 
might  be  done  that  is  at  present  left  undone. 

The  subjects  that  received  attention  at  the 
recent  Conference,  viz.,  “ Professional  Educa- 
tion,” “Professional  Practice,”  and  “Architec- 
tural Art”  were  well  selected,  as  embracing  the 
theory  and  progress  of  architecture,  as  well  as 
its  practice. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  im- 
mediate practical  result  should  follow  upon  tho 
discussion  of  “Professional  Education”  and 
“Architectural  Art,”  but  with  “Professional 
Practice”  it  was  otherwise,  as  its  importance 
entirely  depended  upon  some  resolution  being 
passed  settling  the  points  debated,  or  relegating 
them  to  the  further  examination  of  a Committee, 
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appointed  either  by  the  meeting  itself,  or  by 
those  who  summoned  it,  viz.,  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The 
opportunity  was  not  taken  adrantage  of  by  the 
meeting,  however,  and  the  Royal  Institute  is  not 
likely  to  move  in  it  unless  it  is  pressed  upon  its 
attention  by  a numerously-signed  memorial, 
calling  upon  them  to  appoint  a committee  to 
investigate  and  examine  into  questions  upper- 
taining  to  Professional  Practice  and  Responsi- 
bility, with  a view  to  more  completely  defining 
the  same,  and  to  suggesting  some  simple  and 
economical  way  of  obtaining  a jnst  and  equitable 
decision  in  cases  of  dispnte  arising  between 
architects  and  their  employers.  B. 

*#*  No  such  memorial  is  needed,  as  the  Council 
of  the  R.I.B.A.  annually  appoint  a committee 
with  the  title  and  purpose  indicated.  The 
writer  further  suggests  that  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  should 
issue  in  a printed  form  to  its  members  a pro- 
posal for  a simple  and  inexpensive  arbitration  to 
be  enclosed  to  their  clients  on  engagement,  in 
the  event  of  any  difficulty,  doubt,  or  difference  of 
opinion  arising  as  regards  their  mutual  respon- 
sibilities, We  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  the 
suggestion.  Differences  between  respectable 
architects  and  their  clients  are  too  rare  to  make 
it  expedient  to  begin  business  with  any  new  one 
by  a suggestion  that  disagreement  is  more  than 
probable. 


A TRAP  FOR  THE  SURVEYOR. 

Mb.  Ln-ixRSTONE,  the  newly-appointed  Surveyor  to  the 
parish  of  Bt.  George,  Hanover-square,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  St.  George's  Committee  of  Works,  suggested  that 
he  should  he  either  supplied  with  a horse,  or  with  the 
keep  of  one.  His  rounds  were  so  extensive  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  look  after  the  men  as  bo  should  like  to  do 
while  he  had  to  walk.  The  men,  ho  was  sure,  did  not  do 
three  days'  work  a week  ; in  fact,  it  was  pretty  much  the 
same  all  over  the  London  parishes.  He  had  200  men  to 
see  after,  and  there  were  only  two  foremen  under  him. 
Many  of  the  men,  from  age  and  infirmity,  were  of  little 
use  on  the  roads.  It  would  be  very  easr  to  obtain  a 
superior  class  of  workmen,  but  they  would  leave  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity.  The  oldest  men  should  be 
weeded  out  from  time  to  time.  In  some  of  the  country 
places  the  men  worked  in  all  weathers,  tbo  authorities 
finding  them  waterpoof  clothing. 

He  should  prefer  the  Vestry  providing  him  with  a horse 
without  a cart,  but  if  it  should  so  happen  that  ho  had 
occasion  to  go  out  of  tha  parish,  some  ratepayers  might 
say, — “ There  is  the  surveyor  using  the  parish  horse  for 
his  own  pleasure,”  and  he’ was  anxious  to  avoid  that  if 
possible. 

General  Codrington,  Colonel  Scott,  and  several  vestry- 
men considered  a horse  and  trap  would  be  worth  half  a 
dozen  foremen  ; and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Vestry  be 
recommended  to  buy  a horse  and  cart  for  their  surveyor, 
and  to  obviate  any  unpleasant  remarks  from  ratepayers 
as  to  Mr.  Livingstone  using  the  turnout  for  his  own 
pleasure,  it  was  hinted  that  the  cart  might  be  painted 
with  the  parish  name  at  the  back,  the  same  as  the  water- 
carts.  The  men  are  also  to  be  supplied  with  waterproof 
overcoats. 


A CAUTION  TO  CONTRACTOR,?  AND 
THEIR  SURETIES. 

Ur.  B.vron  Pollock,  and  a special  jury,  at 
the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  Darbam  Assizes,  last 
week,  tried  a case  of  breach  of  contract,  of  some 
importance  to  road  contractors. 

In  the  case  before  the  Court,  the  Consett 
Local  Board  were  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  John 
Walker,  contractor,  and  George  Walker  and 
William  Leybum,  as  bis  sureties,  were  the  de- 
fendants. 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  stating  the  case,  said  the  action  was 
brought  on  a bond  which  the  defendants  entered  into  to 
form  a road  under  certain  specilicaiions ; one  was,  that 
the  road  was  to  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sur- 
veyor to  the  Local  Board. 

The  contract  was  signed  on  the  15th  of  July,  aud  the  con- 
tractor  agreed  to  complete  the  road  by  tke  ist  of  January 
1873,  for  £820. 

The  Consett  Local  Board  very  properly  desired  that  one 
of  the  defendants,  John  tValker,  the  contractor,  should 
enter  into  a bond,  with  two  sureties,  that  be  would  carry 
out  his  agreement ; and  he  entered  into  a joint  bond  with 
the  other  two  defendants,  to  the  amount  of  200?.  for  the 
dne  fulfilment  of  the  contract. 

On  the  1st  of  January  a very  small  portion  ofworkbad 
been  done,  and  on  the  3rd  of  that  mouth,  in  consequence 
of  the  report  from  the  surveyor,  the  Local  Board,  through 
their  clerk,  gave  the  contractor  notice  that  he  was  not 
proceeding  with  the  road  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sur- 
veyor, and  that,  according  to  the  specification,  the  Board 
would  call  in  a third  party,  at  the  three  defendants’  cost, 
to  complete  the  contract. 

This  notification  renchiug  the  knowledge  of  the  two 
bondsmen,  they  became  alarmed ; and  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Local  Board  the  contractor  and  his  two  sureties 
attended,  and,  admitting  that  there  had  been  vety  great 
neglect,  promised  to  amend,  and  begged  the  Consett 
Board  to  give  a farther  trial,  The  Board,  not  wishing  to 
act  harshly,  consented  to  allow  the  contractor  to  make 
another  start;  but  the  work  went  on  no  better  than 
before,  and  when  further  remonstrance  was  made  by  the 
surveyor,  tha  contractor  refused  to  proceed  with  the 
works,  except  at  his  own  time  aud  convenience. 

Bo  far  as  the  unfortunate  bondsmen  were  concerned 
there  was  no  defence  ; but  Mr.  Heath,  counsel  for  Mr. 
Walker,  the  contractor,  contended,  that  if  the  surveyor 


This  brought  up  Mr.  Elliott,  clerk  to  the  local  Board, 
who  proved  that  the  total  amount  paid  to  the  contractor 
for  work  done  from  time  to  time  was  283?.  6s.  lOd.,  and 
the  sum  paid  to  the  contractors  Wilkinson  & Stob- 
bart,  who  were  called  in  to  finish  the  road  under  the  first 
specification,  was  851?.  03.  6d., — the  price  of  labour  and 
materials  having  increased. 

John  Walker,  the  contractor,  said  this  contract  of 
Messrs.  Wilkinson  & Stobbart's  was  quite  extravagant.  lu 
January,  February,  and  March  he  was  going  on  with  the 
work  at  the  rate  of  60?.  a month;  and,  if  the  surveyor 
bad  let  him,  the  road  would  have  been  completed  in  two 
months  for  3C0?. 

The  J udge  said  practically  there  was  no  answer  to  this 
breach  of  contract;  and  the  jury  found  for  the  whole 
sum  claimed  in  forfeiture  of  bond,  200?. 

This  will  carry  heavy  costa,  and  theplaintiffs  will,  in  ten 
days,  be  entitled  to  levy  upon  either  one  or  all  three  of 
the  defendants  for  the  amount  recovered,  with  coats. 


THE  “ BEDIZENMENT"  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sib,— You  have  been  good  enough  to  credit  me  with 
having  invented  the  title  " bedizenmeiit,”*  with  reference 
to  the  suggested  adornment  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  aud 
one  of  your  moat  esteemed  correspondents  considers  the 
term  “unhappy.”  Yet,  in  a recent  letter  to  the  Times, 
this  gentleman  deprecated  that  “ the  noblest  Protestant 
Cathedral  erected  within  the  last  two  centuries  .... 
should  be  bedizened  with  the  sensuous  allurements  of  the 
harlot”  ; while,  according  to  the  Sj^nri/ay  Jferisie,  a late 
famous  minister  pronounced  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  to  be 
“ bedizened."  I am  willing  enough  to  father  the  sub- 
stantive, but  the  honour  of  having  hatched  the  participle 
and  the  idea  is  divided  between  Professor  Donaldson  and 
Mr.  Ayrton.  Your  other  correspondent,  H.  W.  B.,  has 
flung  Byron  at  me  for  daring  to  call  the  interior  of  St. 
Peter’s  vulgar.  I ought  to  have  qualified  the  expression. 
When  he  visited  St.  Peter’s  he  doubtless  came  from  the 
West;  bnt  when  I visited  it  I came  from  the  East— from 
Delhi,  Agra,  _ Ahmedabad,  Cairo,  Constantinople,  and 
Athens, — and  its  internal  decorations  seemed  to  mo  to  be 
comp:irotirelj/  heavy,  vulgar,  and  meaningless.  That  Byron 
should  have  written  some  beautiful  poetry  about  it  may 
satisfy  “ H.  W.  B.”  ; but  it  fails  to  prove  that  the  decora- 
tions of  St.  Peter’s  are  beautiful.  If  I did  not  fear  to  soil 
your  pages,  sir,  with  quotations  from  "Don  Juan"  or 
the  "Vision  of  Judgment,”  it  would  bo  easy  to  show  that 
Byron  also  wrote  verses  about  beautiful  things  which  are 
as  coarse  and  illiterate  as  the  graphic  descriptions  in 
"Childe  Harold,”  are  sublime, 

William  H.  White. 


QUESTION  IN  THE  GLASS  TRADE. 

Ix  the  case  of  Samuel  M'Gee  r.  Edward  Bolton,  which 
has  recently  been  tried  in  the  Warrington  County  Court 
the  plaintifFis  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  Orford-lane  Glass  Works. 

Mr.  Moore,  for  plaintiff,  stated  that  some  timo  in 
March  there  had  been  a strike,  and  on  the  10th  or  11th 
of  that  month  the  plaintiff  was  sent  for  to  resume  work 
but  when  he  arrived  at  the  works  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  do.  He,  however,  resumed  work,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  week  he  received  24s.  According  to  the  enstom 
of  the  trade,  masters  were  bonnd  to  find  (heir  emuhi/es 
eleven  moves  per  week,  representing  thirty-three  hours' 
work,  for  which  they  received  24s.  The  following  week 
he  worked  more  than  the  required  number  of  moves  and 
plaintift’  deducted  from  his  wages  the  6s.  which  he  alleged 
he  had  been  overpaid  the  previous  week.  It  was  in 
order  to  recover  this  amount  that  the  action  was  brought 
and  Mr.  Moore  stated  there  were  several  other  cases  of 
a similar  kind  depending  on  the  result. 

_ After  evidence  pro  et  con.  was  led  as  to  the  point  at 
issue,  the  Judge  said  he  thought  it  had  been  clearly 
shown  by  the  plaintilTs  witnesses  that  it  was  the  general 
custom  m the  trade  to  pay  the  workmen  as  represented- 
and  unless  there  was  an  express  agreement  made  wheu 
the  plaintiff  was  first  employed  that  a different  rule  pre- 
vailed  at  these  works,  he  wos  entitled  to  recover 
Judgment  was  thereupon  given  for  the  amount  claimed 

Mr  Moore  at  first  applied  for  costs,  bnt  said  he 
would  not  press  it,  as  the  men  were  stUl  in  Mr.  Bolton's 
employ. 

WHAT  ABOUT  KIRKSTALL  ABBEY? 

Sib,— About  a year  ago  a statement  appeared  in  the 
impers  that  a scheme  was  being  promoted  for  restoring 
Ivirkstall  Abbey,  and  using  it  as  a training  college  for 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  aud  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  Church  services. 

Nothing  further  having  appeared  relating  to  this  attempt 
to  restore  that  beautiful  relic  out  of  existence  I trust  it 
inay  now  bo  ^considered  safe  from  the  hands  of  such  like 
violators.  Nevertheless,  I and  many  other  lovers  of  the 
monuments  of  England’s  past  history  would  be  glad  to 
be  assured  by  some  of  your  better-informed  correspon- 
dents that  It  IB  so . CO.VHEEVAIOE. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

FJinburc/Zi.— Colonel  Sprofc  and  the  officers 
the  91st  Highlanders  have  presented  the  pnbl 
with  a drinkiDg-fountaio.  The  site  selected 
the  Castle  Esplanade,  where  the  erection  of  tl 
fountain  has  just  been  commenced  by  Messr 
Stewart,  M Glashan  & Son,  sculptors,  by  who 
it  has  been  designed.  Placed  against  one  of  tl 
piers  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  csplanad 
it  consists  ofa  simple  basement  projecting  fro 
the  wall,  and  containing  a trough  for  horses  &c 
and  over  this  three  tablets,  rising  to  a height 
7 ft.,  and  connected  together  by  a well-defint 
bead  running  round  the  outer  edge.  The  mat 
rial  selected  for  the  work  is  the  durable  fre 
stone  of  Binny  Quarry. 


• Our  correspondent  misapprehends  our  obaervation. 
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KilUn, — The  Local  Authority  of  Killin  have 
after  some  delay,  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Lamont,  contractor,  Glasgow,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  water  undertaking,  which  is 
to  supply  the  villagers  with  an  abundance  of 
pure  water.  The  works  will  be  proceeded  with 
immediately. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Totnes. — The  work  of  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  has  extended  over  some  five  years, 
although  a great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
The  restorations  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott.  The  works  done  in- 
clude a new  north  aisle  and  vestry,  the  removal 
of  the  old  pulpit  from  the  north  to  the  southern 
side,  and  the  restoration  of  the  same.  The  re- 
moval  of  the  galleries  has  brought  out  the 
tower-arch — before  altogether  blocked  up.  The 
organ  has  been  removed  to  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle.  The  white-wash  has  been  scoured 
off  the  walls  aud  arches  in  the  nave  and  aisles, 
and  the  arcade  columns  have  been  straightened 
and  mended.  Several  new  windows  have  been 
put  in,  and  the  aisles  and  avenues  laid  with 
encaustic  black  aud  red  tiles.  The  seating  is  in 
red  deal  and  stained  and  varnished,  more  or 
less  ornamented  by  carved  ends  poppy-heads, 
enriched  fronts,  Perpendicular  foliage  of  the 
local  Devonshire  type.  The  carved  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  Exeter.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Reeves  & Son,  of  Totnes,  builders.  Tha 
east  window  is  blocked  by  a high  baldacchino, 
of  Corinthian  design,  more  than  30  ft.  high,  and, 
like  its  surroundings,  white-washed  many  coats 
deep  3 whilst  high  pews  block  the  rest  of  that 
part  of  the  building. 

Road. — Tho  ancient  parish  church  has  been 
re-opened  after  I’eatoration  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  The  work  was  commenced  in 
1872.  Tho  chancel  aud  aisle,  and  added  vestry 
and  organ-chamber  have  been  done  at  the  cost 
of  the  late  rector,  Rev.  C.  Glossop.  The  east 
window  is  a memorial  of  bis  wife,  by  Messrs,  ’ 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London.  Tho  ' 
subject  is  tho  ascensiou  of  our  Lord.  The  body 
of  tho  chui’ch  has  been  paved  with  tiles,  and  re- 
seated throughout,  pitch  pine  replacing  tho 
high  8traight.backed  sleeping.boxes  of  Queen 
Anne’s  time.  Haden’s  heating  apparatus  is 
used  for  warming  the  building,  and  provision  is 
also  made  for  its  effective  ventilation.  The 
doors,  we  should  say,  are  made  of  oak,  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Davis,  but  in  hanging  them  the  old 
hinges  have  been  retained.  Works  rendered 
necessary  to  preserve  the  exterior  of  the  church 
have  been  carried  out.  The  restoration  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Davis,  by  Mr.  Richard  Mann,  of  Bath. 
The  total  cost  of  tho  work  has  been  about 
3,OOOZ.,  of  which  the  late  rector  gave  about 
l,200i.  (the  coat  of  the  chancel  and  aisle),  tho 
present  rector  the  new  roof,  and  the  remainder  ! 
is  i-aisod  by  subscriptions. 

Highjield  (Slie^cld). — The  foundation  stona  . 
of  the  new  St.  Barnabas’  Church,  now  being 
erected  at  Highfield,  has  been  laid.  The  site  is 
just  beyond  the  police-station.  The  new  church 
will  cost  4,8001.,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  and  this 
amount 'has  already  been  obtained.  An  “un- 
known donor  ’’  has  also  promised  1,0001.  towards 
the  erection  of  the  spire.  The  building  will  be 
in  the  early  English  style  of  architecture.  Its 
length  will  be  lOG  ft , its  breadth  68  ft.,  its 
height  40  ft.,  and  it  is  estimated  to  seat  SOO 
persons  on  the  ground-floor.  Tho  architects  are 
Messrs.  Flockton  & Abbott. 

Hornsey  (London). — The  new  church  of  Sfc. 
John  the  Evangelist,  at  Brownswood-park, 
South  Hornsey,  has  been  consecrated  by  tho 
Bishop  of  London.  The  church,  which  is  still 
unfinished,  has  been  about  seven  years  in  build- 
ing, owing  to  a want  of  funds.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  F.  Wallen,  of  Furnival’s  Inn.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  early  Gothic.  Tho  building  is 
composed  of  a nave,  aisles,  transepts,  chancel, 
and  east  and  west  apses,  the  baptistery  being 
situate  in  the  western  apse.  At  present  only 
the  two  bays  of  the  nave  are  complete,  with  tho 
transepts,  chancel,  and  eastern  apse.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  church  there  is  a temporary 
wall,  which,  when  funds  will  admit,  will  be  ex- 
tended. The  tower  ridges  are  carried  up  to  the 
ceiling.  The  roof  is  of  timber,  ceiled  through- 
out with  bordering  in  its  natural  colour.  The 
chancel,  transepts,  and  nave  are  of  equal  height. 
The  reredos,  the  lectern,  and  several  stained 
windows  are  the  gifts  of  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  building  is  200  ft.  long,  by  50  ft 
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wide,  with  a height  of  60  ft.  to  the  ridge  of  the 
roof,  and  will  seat  about  1,000  persons.  The 
cost  of  the  building  is  about  7,000Z.,  and  funds 
are  needed  to  complete  the  work. 

Digswell,  near  Welwyn. — The  parish  church 
I has  been  re-opened  after  a restoration.  The 
total  cost  of  the  restoration  (including  the 
stained  glass  and  the  carved  oak  pulpit)  was 
about  1,2001.  The  architect  was  Jlr.  Henry 
Curzon,  of  Lincolu’s-Inn-Fields;  and  the  builder, 
Mr.  Robinson  Cornish,  of  North  Walsham, 
Norfolk.  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  executed  the 
stained  glass  of  the  west  and  east  windows  and 
window  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 

Brixton. — A now  church,  which  is  to  accom- 
modate  1,000  persons,  will  be  erected  in  Lam- 
beth-road,  Brixton,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  Robins,  of  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

' Reading. — The  church  of  All  Saints,  Reading, 

[ which  was  consecrated  in  1865  by  the  late 
I Bishop  Wilberforce,  has  just  been  completed, 
t with  the  exception  of  a tower  and  spire  near 
I the  north  porch,  and  it  has  been  re-opened.  The 

I church  in  its  unfinished  state  accommodated  500 
persona.  Accommodationisnowprovided  for  200 
more.  The  design  of  Mr.  St.  Aabyn,  the  archi- 
tect, has  been  carried  out,  the  church  being 
extended  to  the  westward,  and  finished  with  a 
Galileo  porch,  or  narthex,  which  is  the  north, 

( south,  and  west  porches  combined, — an  arrange- 
1 ment  which  was  found  to  prevent  draughts, 

1 while  the  temporary  Galilee  porch  was  standing. 

I Above  this  porch  is  a wheel- window,  which  forms 
part  of  a memorial  of  the  late  Bishop,  In  the 
centre  of  the  window  is  the  dove,  and  surround- 
ing it  are  cherubim,  then  a circle  of  angels  with 
censers,  and  then  ohernbim  having  six  wings 
each.  The  design  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Beil.  The  dimensions  of  the 
church  are  now  : — Nave,  54  ft.  high,  22  ft.  wide, 
and  78  ft.  long  j aisles,  14  ft,  wide,  and  14  ft. 
high  to  the  wall- plate  ; chancel,  44  ft.  high,  22  fc. 
wide,  and  36  ft.  long;  transept,  17  ft.  high, 
18  ft.  wide,  and  19  ft.  long ; and  the  total  accom- 

Imodation  is  700.  The  Wilberforce  memorial  is 
estimated  to  cost: — 1251.  for  the  window,  1001. 
for  the  font,  and  1351.  for  the  decorations,  which 
I are  to  include  figures  in  the  arcade,  and  a sub- 
i ject  over  the  font.  A considerable  sura  is  still 
I required  for  these  objects,  as  well  as  about  3601. 

^ on  the  building  account.  The  works  have  been 
^ executed  by  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Brothers.  The 
I ornamental  brasswork  has  been  carried  out  by 
1 Mr.  Leaver,  of  Maidenhead, 
i Longford. — St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Longford, 

li  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

IThe  site  of  the  church  is  in  a prominent  position 
on  tho  main  road  between  Coventry  and  Nun.- 
eaton,  and  about  three  miles  from  Coventry. 
The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  the  early 

itypo.  It  comprises  nave,  with  aisle,  chancel, 
organ-chamber,  and  vestry,  on  tho  north  side, 
facing  Hurst-lane.  There  is  a tower,  with  spire, 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  forms  the  porch.  The 
j church  is  built  of  red  brick,  the  internal  facings 
I being  of  buff-coloured  pressed  bricks,  obtained 
1 from  Nuneaton  j the  stone  dressings  to  the  door- 
] ways,  nave  arcade,  and  in  the  window  tracery, 

: &c.,  being  executed  partly  in  Attleborough  and 
( partly  in  Box-ground  Bath  stone.  The  roof  is 
I open-timbered,  and  covered  with  brindle-coloured 
■ plain  tiles.  There  is  accommodation  in  the 
j building  for  upwards  of  300  persons.  Itis  a chapel 
of  ease  to  the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Laurence, 

I and  is  in  the  parish  of  Foleshill.  It  was  designed 
’ by  Mr.  J.  Cotton,  architect,  Birmingham,  under 
I whose  superintendence  it  was  built  by  Mr.  W, 

; Nelson,  contractor,  Dudley.  The  total  cost  of 
I the  building,  including  the  purchase  of  the  site, 

1 architect’s  commission,  gas,  bell,  «to.,  amounts  to 
I about  2,8601. 

, Madingley. — The  small  church,  situate  in  the 

park  at  Madingley,  has  been  re-opened,  after 
I Undergoiug  a reparation.  New  roofs  have  been 
i placed  on  the  nave,  aisle,  and  chancel  j a portion 
of  the  aisle  wall  has  been  re-built  j the  stone- 
' work  inside  has  been  cleaned,  tho  plastering 
renewed,  aud  new  floors  put  over  the  whole  area. 
The  old  pew  system  has  been  abolished.  The 
' cost  of  the  restoration  will  be  between , 
8001.  and  9001.  for  the  church,  the  work  done  to 
• the  chancel  involving  an  expenditure  of  about 
5001.  The  architect  of  the  church  portion  was 
Mr.  J.  Morley,  Cambridge ; the  builder,  Mr. 

■ Warboys,  of  Comberton;  and  the  stonemason, 
Mr.  Tomson,  of  Cambridge.  For  the  chancel 
portion,  the  architect  was  Mr.  E.  Christian,  of 
London  ; the  builder,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Lynn. 

Benington. — The  Church  of  All  Saints, 
Benington,  has  been  re-opened  for  Divine 


service.  The  whole  of  the  interior  has  been 
cleared  of  its  old  pews,  west  gallery,  &c.,  and 
re-seated  with  open  benches  in  deal,  and  newly 
floored  with  tile,  &c.,  throughout.  The  walls 
have  been  cleansed  of  their  plaster  and  pointed, 
and  all  the  masonry  restored  ; one  bay  of  the  nave 
roof  has  been  entirely  renewed,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  remainder,  with  those  of  the  aisles,  may 
speedily  follow.  The  Decorated  porch  has  been 
partly  re-built  and  re-roofed  with  oak,  the  whole 
of  the  windows  have  been  restored  and  re-glazed, 
and  a new  heating  apparatus  has  been  fixed  by 
Mr.  Barton,  of  Boston.  The  alteration  in  the 
chancel  is,  however,  the  most  marked.  Here  a 
low  and  fiat  roof  has  given  place  to  an  open  tim- 
bered one  of  the  original  pitch,  the  windows  re- 
stored, the  walls  cleaned  and  pointed,  now  stalls 
and  fitting  generally,  and  a floor  of  encaustic 
tiles  has  been  put  down.  The  works  are  yet  in 
a very  incomplete  state.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  White  & Wood  of  Alford.  The  architect 
employed  is  Mr.  Jaa.  Fowler,  of  Louth.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  work  has  been  about  1,8501. 
Of  this  sum  5301.  have  been  expended  on  the 
chancel,  1,2501.  on  the  nave,  and  701.  on  the 
organ. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Chapeltoion,  Leeds. — The  foundation-stone  of 
a Wesleyan  chapel  baa  been  laid  in  Chapeltown. 
The  rapid  and  increasing  growth  of  that  suburb, 
which  vies  with  Headingley  in  villas  aud  other 
middle-class  residences,  has  caused  a demand  for 
sittings  in  the  existing  Wesleyan  chapel  which 
its  capacity  could  not  meet,  and  rendered  it 
necessary  that  more  accommodation  should  be 
provided.  A plot  of  ground  in  tho  centre  of  the 
village  having  been  obtained,  and  designs  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool,  tho 
chapel  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  building 
will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  freely  treated. 
Seats  will  be  provided  for  about  1,000  persons, 
and  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fall  in  the  land  to 
get  a large  lecture-room  under  the  chapel,  to- 
gether with  a minister’s  vestry,  lavatory,  heating 
apparatus,  &c.,  all  of  which  can  be  readily  entered 
from  tho  level  of  the  street  at  the  back,  and  will 
be  well  lighted.  Three  entrances  will  be  pro- 
vided  from  the  Chapeltown-road  and  one  from 
tho  street  behind.  The  body  of  the  chapel  will 
be  divided  into  four  aisles,  with  a series  of  small 
pews  down  the  sides,  and  larger  ones  in  tho 
centre.  A portion  of  the  small  ones  are  to  be 
sec  aside  for  the  free  use  of  the  poor,  but  without 
any  difference  either  in  their  comfort  or  style. 
Galleries,  as  light  as  possible  in  appearance,  will 
be  fixed  on  three  sides,  tho  seats  to  be  of  the 
same  class  as  those  below.  Seats  will  be  speci- 
ally provided  for  children,  and  tho  stairs  made 
so  easy  and  spa  ious  as  to  be  iu  all  respects 
suitable  for  them  and  old  people.  Internally  the 
chapel  will  be  divided  into  five  bays,  ornamental 
iron  columns  supporting  both  the  galleries  and 
the  roof.  The  chancel  effect  will  be  secured  as 
much  as  possible,  although  the  space  which 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  will  be  occu- 
pied by  tho  orchestra.  There  will  be  a moulded 
chancel  arch,  with  polished  marble  shafts,  carved 
caps,  corbels,  &c.,  the  jambs  being  carried  down 
to  the  chapel  floor.  Behind  this  will  be  a semi, 
circular  apse  of  large  size,  with  traceried  window 
filled  in  with  stained  glass.  The  orchestra  will 
bo  kept  to  the  lowest  possible  level, — about  4 ft. 
or  5 ft.  above  the  chape!  floor, — and  the  front 
will  be  of  piteb-pine  work  to  match  the  gallery- 
front,  and  have  ornamental  perforated  panels, 
crimson  cloth  behind,  and  moulded  cornices.  An 
organ,  designed  for  the  chapel,  will  be  erected  so 
that  the  stained.glass  wiudovv  behind  will  be 
seen  over  its  decorated  pipes.  The  fittings 
tlironghout  are  to  be  of  pitch-pine,  varnished. 
At  the  end  opposite  the  pulpit  will  be  a five- 
light  window  with  tracery, — the  whole  filled 
in  with  cathedral  glass.  The  exterior  is  to  be 
built  of  best  local  stone,  with  “ Parpoint,”  or 
rough-faced  walling,  and  dressings  tooled  or 
polished.  The  front  consists  of  a large  central 
gable,  nearly  occupied  by  the  five-light  window 
just  alluded  to.  To  the  left  will  be  one  of  the 
gallery  staircases.  On  the  other  side  will  be 
a tower  and  spire,  rising  150  ft.,  a stair- 
case to  gallery  forming  a semicircular  feature 
at  its  base,  with  roof,  &c.  A door  coirespondiug 
with  that  on  the  left  side  will  front  the  tower. 
Over  this  will  be  a traceried  window,  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  four  recessed 
ensped  openings,  filled  in  with  cut-slate  louvres, 
and  finished  above  with  circular  tracery  under 
the  gablets  at  the  foot  of  tho  spire.  The  tower 


buttresses  are  worked  into  octagons  above  tho 
chapel,  and  terminate  in  turrets  at  the  angles  of 
the  tower,  each  having  eight  circular  shafts  of 
red  stone,  with  carved  caps,  traceried  heads,  &c. 
The  spire  will  be  octagonal.  The  contractors  aro 
as  follows  : — Charles  Myers,  Wm.  Shires  & Son, 
J.  E.  Bedford,  J.  F.  Pollard,  and  J.  Senior,  all  of 
the  neighbourhood.  When  the  now  chapel  has 
been  erected  it  is  intended  to  convert  the  old  one 
into  schools  and  vestries.  The  cost  of  the  site 
and  bnilding  will  be  about  9,0001.,  and  already  a 
large  number  of  subscriptions,  including  1,0001. 
from  Mr.  Jackson  and  1001.  from  his  wife,  have 
been  received. 

Nottingham. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Baptist  Chapel,  to  be  known  as  Exeter-hall,  has 
been  laid  by  tho  Mayor  on  the  unoccupied 
ground  between  Shakspeare-atreet  and  the 
Peacock  Inn.  It  is  to  be  Italian  in  character 
and  treatment,  the  fronts  facing  Mansfield-road 
and  Peachey-atreet.  Tho  foundations  of  the 
hall  (now  complete)  comprise  huge  stores  of 
cellarage  in  connexion  with  a suite  of  shops, 
school  premises,  tea-room,  vestries,  &c.,  on  the 
ground-floor  above,  which  encircle  the  lower  flat 
or  arena  of  the  hall  proper  and  complete  tho 
offices  of  the  ground  plan.  The  remaining  space 
of  the  edifice  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
hall,  consisting  of  three  stories  of  gallery,  de- 
scribing the  form  of  the  horse-shoe,  and  rising 
amphithoatrically,  tier  above  tier,  the  first 
gallery  having  seven  rows  of  seats,  the  second 
five,  and  the  third  three,  while  the  outer  tier  of 
the  stalls  on  each  story  is  bounded  with  ample 
continuous  passago  space,  offering  free  ingress 
and  egress  round  the  bnikling,  from  and  to  the 
three  staircase-towers,  occupying  the  principal 
angles.  Tho  style  of  the  elevation  is  Lombardo- 
Venetian,  in  brick  and  stone  j the  two  principal 
entrances  form  Corinthian  portals,  embracing  a 
suite  of  shops.  It  is  said  the  whole  complete  is 
to  cost  about  4,0001. 


^(jolis  Stttiljfi}. 

Decorations  hiteHeures  Peintes,  Salons,  Salles  d 
^danger,  ^'c.  Par  M.  Cesajr  Daly,  Architecte 
dll  Gouvernemeat.  Parts  1 and  2.  Paris : 
Duoher  & Co.,  51,  Ruo  dea  llcoles.  1874. 
Unless  we  are  mistaken,  tbe  mere  mention  in  a 
dozen  lines  of  this  publication  will  obtain  for 
M.  Daly  a number  of  subscribers  in  England. 
The  work  is  a continuation  of  his  previous  series 
of  the  Private  Architecture  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  represents  the  coloured  decorations 
executed  in  private  houses  by  the  best  firms  in 
Paris,  either  under  the  directions  of  architects 
or  not  as  the  case  may  bo.  Each  of  the  parts 
now  before  ns  contains  twelve  large  plates 
showing  the  walls,  ceilings,  doors,  and  so  on,  of 
the  various  apartments  which  are  to  be  found 
in  a superior  residence  in  Paris,  and  would 
suffice  to  set  up  as  a decorator  any  clever 
ordinary  painter  who  might  become  possessed  of 
them.  Tho  illustrations  aro  executed  in  an 
admirable  manner,  as  all  works  under  tho 
direction  of  M.  Daly  aro,  and  wo  warmly  recom- 
mond  "Decorations  luterieures  Peintes”  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  that 
direction. 


Technical  Training  : Being  a Suggestive  SkttcJb 
of  a National  System  of  Industrial  Instruction 
founded  on  a General  Diffusion  of  Practical 
Science  among  the  People.  By  Thomas 
Tavining,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  London  : Macmillan  & Co. 
1874. 

Fob  at  least  a quarter  of  a century,  we  should 
think,  Mr.  Twining  has  been  earnestly  at  work 
on  this  and  kindred  subjects ; and,  indeed^ 
in  1851  he  pnblished  “ Notes  on  the  Organisa- 
tion of  an  Industrial  College  for  Artizans  ” ; aud 
even  now  the  organisation  of  such  an  indus- 
trial College  constitutes  a chief  feature  of 
the  work  under  notice.  Mr.  Twining  therefore  ia 
a veteran  pioneer  on  the  subject  of  technical 
instruction,  and  what  he  says  in  the  elaborate 
and  matured  work  which  he  now  issues  well 
merits  the  best  consideration  of  all  leaders  in 
this  movement.  He  has  avoided  discussing 
what  is  no  longer  disputed  j but,  ©n  the  other 
hand,  he  has  spared  no  pains  in  siftings 
classifying,  and  elaborating  into  a homogeneous 
system  the  various  means  by  which  Industrial 
Improvement,  founded  on  Science,  may  best  be 
carried  into  actual  effect. 

His  plan  ia  to  show,  in  the  first  chapter,  the- 
necessity  for  a Central  Technical  University ; to 
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sketch,  in  the  second,  the  leading  features  of  its 
organisation  and  functions ; to  state,  in  the 
third,  certain  facts  serring  as  groundwork  to  a 
system  of  instruction  detailed  in  the  fourth;  to 
analyse,  in  the  fifth,  the  educational  require- 
ments  of  our  various  industries ; and  to  en- 
deavour,  in  the  sixth,  to  arrive  at  legitimate 
conclusions  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted. 

The  immense  amount  of  thought  and  labour 
expended  upon  this  work  cannot  better  or  more 
readily  bo  seen  than  by  a glance  over  “ Section  3. 
Trades  connected  with  the  Construction,  Deco- 
ration, and  Furnishing  of  Dwellings,”  which  the 
author  ranks  first  in  the  order  of  industrial 
occupations;  and  in  respect  to  which  section  he 
alludes  to  the  feeling  of  confusion  with  which  he 
began  the  consideration  of  so  vast  and  compre- 
hensive a subject,  out  of  which,  however,  he  has 
evolved  no  little  order,  the  whole  forming  what 
may  be  called  a treatise  on  educational  require- 
ments or  technical  instruction  in  budding 
operations. 


VAEIORUil. 

The  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  begins  with 
an  interesting  paper,  chatty  and  full  of  know- 
ledge, on  the  Isle  of  Wight, — the  leader  of  the 
“laughing  train”  of  “little  isles  on  every 
side,” — 

“ Wight,  who  checks  the  westering  tide.” 

Wo  quote  a short  passage  which,  catalogues  the 
churches : — 

” The  churches  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though  often  emi- 
nently picturesque,  both  in  position  and  outline,  are  not 
remarkable  for  architectural  beauty.  la  fact,  it  was  too 
remote  to  be  reached  by  more  than  the  fringe  of  the  wave 
of  architectural  progress ; while  a constant  dread  of  the 
hostile  descents  of  the  French  and  their  frequent 
ravages  kept  tho  inhabitants  in  too  depressed  a 
condition  to  have  either  the  means  or  the  heart  for 
the  erection  of  costly  buildings.  They  are  usually 
long  low  buildings,  without  clearstory,  and  very  often 
without  chancel-arch,  frequently  consisting  of  two  equal 
aisles  or  bodies,  with  no  constructional  mark  to  diatin- 
guish  them,  or  to  define  the  site  of  the  parochial  altar. 
The  best  example  of  this  arrangement  is  the  church  of 
Godshill,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  island.  The 
towers  arc  mostly  low  and  square  ; but  that  ofCarisbrooke 
is  a good  work  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  recalling  in 
its  outline  the  plainer  Somersetshire  examples.  The  same 
model  has  been  followed  at  GodshQ],  Chale,  and  Gatcombe; 
but,  picturesque  as  they  are,  even  these  cannot  be  called 
good  works  of  art.  Fragments  of  Norman  work  linger 
here  and  there.  The  beat  example  is  the  tiny  church  of 
Yaverland, — (bo  loved  of  landscape-painters,  as  it  groups 
with  the  gables  of  the  Jacobean  manot' house  beneath  its 
shadowing  elms, — where  the  south  door  and  chancel-arch 
tvre  good  specimens  of  the  barbaric  richness  of  the  style. 
Wootton,  Northwood,  and  Shalfleet  also  have  Norman 
doors,  and  the  last-named  church  the  huge  stump  of  an 
ill-used  Norman  tower.  The  best  architectural  works  in 
tho  island,  at  Calbourne,  Shalfleet,  and  Arreton,  belong 
to  the  Early  English  period.  Tho  later  styles  present 
nothing  which  needs  comment,  though  there  is  hardly  one 
of  the  island  churches  which  is  not  worth  turning  aside  to 
oee.  Most  of  them  are  charmingly  placed,  very  fre- 
quently, as  at  Godshill,  Newchurch,  and  Motteston, 
crowning  an  almost  precipitous  eminence,  and  are  pic- 
turesque with  the  picturesqueness  of  a building  which  has 
rown  into  its  present  form  by  gradual  additions,  fused 
y time  into  one  harmonious  whole.  The  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  in  the  Underclifl",  has  a wide  celebrity,  from  its 
diminutive  size.  Its  claim,  however,  to  be  the  smalleat 
church  in  England  was,  even  before  the  enlargement, 
contested  by  some  of  the  churches  of  the  Lake  District, 
and  cannot  now,  small  as  it  is,  be  sustained."  * 

Some  good  earnest  writing  makes  the  July 

number  of  the  Pen?i  Monthly  very  acceptable. 


UtisreUanta. 

Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden  for  London. 
The  Iloyal  Aquarium  and  Summer  aud  Winter 
Garden  Society  is  announced,  with  a capital  of 
200,000i.  in  40,000  shares  of  5Z.  each,  the  object 
being  to  provide  in  tho  heart  of  London  an 
aquarium  and  summer  and  winter  garden,  and 
in  connexion  therewith  to  afford  facilities  gene- 
rally for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
artistic,  scieutifio,  and  musical  tastes.  A free- 
hold  site,  it  is  stated,  has  been  procured,  facing 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  is  proposed  that  the  centre  or  main 
transept  of  the  building  shall  be  constructed 
principally  of  glass,  forming  a conservatory  and 
promenade  surrounded  by  galleries,  in  which 
concerts  will  be  held  every  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, and  special  concerts  every  Saturday.  In 
connexion  with  the  main  building  it  is  intended 
to  have  rooms  for  private  concerts,  the  delivery 
oflectures,  itc„  while  the  hall  will  be  so  arranged 
as  to  be  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  meetings  : 
com'ersazioni,  and  reading  and  writing  rooms,  as 
well  as  a library,  will  be  opened  for  the  use  of 
visitors.  We  alluded  to  this  scheme  some  time 
ago. 

* Before  its  enlargemcut,  the  dimensiona  of  St.  Law- 
rence Church  were  SO  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  broad,  aud  6 ft. 
nigh  to  the  euves. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Tall  of  a Plat. — On  Wednesday  last,  Mr. 
Payne  concluded,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
an  inquiry  into  the  death  of  Mr.  Eichard  Noble, 
the  clerk  of  the  works  employed  by  the  Monolithic 
Fireproof  and  Sanitary  Construction  Company, 
who  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  .the  flat  roof  of 
an  experimental  shop  erected  on  the  open  ground 
formerly  the  New  Bunhill-fields  Burial-ground. 
The  district  surveyor  said  that  the  building  bad 
been  erected  by  licence  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  The  construction  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time.  Witness  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  company  in  May  last,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  the 
work  was  being  done.  The  building  was  con- 
structed as  follows  : — Outside  walls  of  concrete, 
inclosing  a space  of  50  ft.  by  37  ft.  The  roof 
was  flat,  and  formed  of  alight  iron  girders  rest- 
ing upon  the  walls.  These  girders  were  inter- 
laced with  iron  wires,  and  upon  this  was 
poured  concrete,  which  was  left  to  harden 
into  one  solid  mass.  This  was  kept  in  posi. 
tiou  by  boards  laid  beneath  the  girders,  and 
propped  up  by  wooden  struts  until  such  time  as 
the  concrete  became  a solid  and  self-supporting 
slab.  Witness  inspected  the  roof  at  different 
times,  and  thought  it  uot  strong  enough,  and 
warned  the  men  from  time  to  time.  The  whole 
affair  was  under  the  control  of  deceased,  and  it 
being  a trial  of  a patent,  witness  did  not  inter- 
fere so  much  as  he  might  otherwise  have  done. 
He  warned  deceased  himself  about  the  building. 
Last  saw  the  building  at  tho  end  of  June,  when 
the  roof  was  complete  aud  left  to  harden,  and 
all  the  uprights  were  then  in  proper  position, 
but  there  were  two  or  three  cracks  in  the  roof, 
which  he  pointed  out  to  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  premises,  at  the  same  time  saying,  “ Unless 
you  are  very  careful  you  will  have  a disaster.” 
The  coroner  having  summed  up,  the  jury  delibe- 
rated, aud  eventually  returned  a verdict  of 
Accidental  Death,  adding  a rider  to  the  effect 
that  deceased  was  to  blame  for  the  accident. 

Shaftesbury  Park. — The  Shaftesbury  Park 
estate,  which  comprises  forty  acres  of  freehold 
land,  in  tho  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Battersea,  situate 
at  Lavender-hill,  near  Clapham  Junction  Station, 
has  been  opened  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Earl  Granville,  Earl  Manvers,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  many  persons  interested  in  tho 
project.  A largo  portion  of  the  estate  is  laid  out 
for  building  purposes;  some  of  the  principal 
roads  being  completed,  and  others  are  being 
formed.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  directors  to 
erect  1,200  houses  on  this  estate,  together  with 
schools,  lecture-hall,  baths,  &c.,  and  three  acres 
of  land  in  the  centre  will  be  appropriated  to 
recreation  aud  pleasure  grounds ; and  a site  for 
co-operative  stores.  They  also  propose  eventually 
to  build  a railway  station  on  the  property.  The 
houses  are  bailt  in  four  classes,  coutaining  five, 
six,  seven,  aud  eight  rooms  respectively  (the 
latter  including  a bath-room),  at  the  weekly 
rental  of  Ss.  9d.,  6s.  9d.,  aud  8s.,  and  the  best 
class  2GZ.  per  annum,  which  sums,  except  the 
best  class,  include  rates  and  taxes ; but  if  the 
tenant  is  buying  the  house,  the  rates  and  taxes 
and  ground.rent  have  to  be  paid  by  him  in  addi- 
tion to  the  purchase-money.  The  purchase  price 
of  the  houses  ranges  from  150Z.  to  310Z.,  on  a 
lease  of  99  years,  subject  to  an  annual  ground- 
rent  of  21.  12s.,  31.  3s.,  31.  12s.,  and  -il.  4s., 
according  to  the  class  of  house.  Wo  should  be 
glad  to  have  more  precise  particulars. 

Pireproof  Construction  at  Chicago. — A 
test  of  a fireproof  ceiling,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
James  John,  a contractor  and  builder,  of  Chicago, 
was  made  on  the  vacant  lot  on  the  corner  of 
La  Salle  and  Quinoy  streets;  aud  the  local 
Trihune  says  of  this  test : — 

” For  this  purpose  a aiaall  brick  building,  12  ft.  6 in.  by 
12  ft.  6 in.,  and  11  ft.  high,  with  two  windows  and  a door, 
had  been  erected,  and  six  wagon-loads  of  barrel-staves 
placed  in  it.  The  match  was  applied  at  three  o’clock,  and 
a lively  fire  was  soon  kindled  and  under  full  headway.  It 
burned  for  two  hours,  and  when  it  was  cooled  down  auffi- 
cieutly  for  an  examination,  the  ceilings  and  joists  were 
found  intact.  The  main  object  was  to  show  that  a brick 
building,  with  ordinary  wooden  joists  in  the  floor,  pro- 
tected by  patent  concrete  air-chambers,  in  case  of  fire  in 
a pile  of  combustible  merchandise,  would  not  burn  through 
from  one  floor  to  another,  nor  injure  inseparably  the 
structure.  The  floors  are  constructed  in  the  orainary 
way,  with  wooden  joists,  and  the  spaces  between  the  joists 
are  Mled  with  hollow  boxes  of  plaster  of  Paris,  surrounded 
by  concrete,  and  the  surface  ol  the  ceiling  is  plastered  on 
single  parallel  strands  of  wire.  The  cost,  as  comparrd 
with  iron  beams,  is  about  one-half.  The  patent  consists 
mainly  in  the  application  of  the  concrete  to  wooden 
joists.  The  building  will  be  partially  torn  down  to-day, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  interested  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  joists  and  ceilings.  The  fire 
commissioners,  fire  marshals,  aud  other  olKcials  were 
present,  and  made  many  expressions  of  approval  of  the 
i new  invention.'' 
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Sale  of  Property  at  Gloucester.  — An 

important  sale  of  house  property  in  Gloucester, 
and  of  building  aud  other  land  near  the  city,  has 
taken  place  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  at  the  Bell 
Hotel  there.  The  sale  was  held  by  the  direction 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England. 
The  competition  was  spirited,  and  most  of  the 
lota  were  disposed  of,  the  total  proceeds  amount- 
ing to  over  17,0001.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hanman  became 
the  purchaser,  at  160Z.,  of  lot  6, — a piece  of 
building-ground,  containing  2r.  2p.,  adjoining 
the  New  Inn,  at  Longford.  Lot  11,  the  honae 
for  many  years  used  as  the  Magdalen  Asylum, 
St.  Mary’s-equare,  with  a frontage  of  40  ft.  and 
a depth  of  159  ft.,  was  bought  by  Mr.  B.  Jordan 
for  400Z.  The  Sheephouse  Farm,  and  building 
estate  of  nearly  200  acres,  extending  from  tho 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  at  Hempsted 
Bridge  to  the  Gloucester  and  Stroud  road,  was 
offered.  A 40-feet  road  has  recently  been  con. 
stiTicted  through  the  estate.  Lot  1,  a piece  of 
building  land,  having  a frontage  to  the  Bristol 
road  of  400  ft.,  and  containing  about  7a.  2r.  IGp., 
was  sold  to  Mr.  James  Bretherton  for  1,200Z., 
who  also  purchased,  at  1,400Z.  lot  2,  adjoining, 
of  about  similar  size,  and  having  a frontage  of 
400  ft.  to  the  Bristol-road,  and  a frontage  of 
700  ft.  to  the  new  road.  Lot  5,  16a.  Or.  22p.  of 
land  on  the  north  side  of  and  having  an  exten- 
sive frontage  to  the  new  road,  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Eeece  Thomas  for  1,800Z. 

West-end  Dust-bins. — Tho  medical  officer 
of  health  for  Maryleboue,  Dr.  Whitmore,  has 
issued  his  monthly  report  as  to  the  health  and 
sanitary  condition  of  his  district.  After  stating 
that  the  deaths  during  the  month  of  June  were 
equivalent  to  an  annual  dvath-rate  of  21'97  per 
thousand  of  population,  being  about  three  per 
thousand  in  excess  of  all  London  for  the  same 
period,  the  doctor  presents  a startling  picture  of 
West-end  dust-bins,  and  points  to  the  fact  that 
tho  more  aristocratic  the  neighbourhoods  the 
worse  they  are.  Complaints  of  the  abominable 
effluvia  arising  from  them  are  continually  made 
to  him  ; and,  strange  to  say,  the  disgustingly 
offensive  ones  belong  to  large  houses  and  man. 
sions  situated  in  our  most  aristocratic  streets  and 
thoroughfares.  The  inspectors  have  carefully 
examined  many  of  these,  and  have  found  in  them 
largo  quantities  of  vegetable  refuse  in  a state 
of  putrefactive  fermentation,  stinking  animal 
matter,  composed  of  stock  meat  used  in  making 
soup,  remnants  of  poultry,  &c.,  together  with 
crab  aud  lobster  sheila,  periwinkles,  sardine, 
lobster,  and  oyster  tins,  some  only  half  empty, 
and  dead  kittens.  No  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  should  under  any  circumstance  be  thrown 
into  the  dust-bin,  Tho  family  greengrocer,  as 
Dr.  Whitmore  remarks,  will  willingly  take  away 
the  vegetable  refuse,  or  it  can  be  burned,  aud 
there  are  always  at  hand  destitute  poor  persons 
who  would  thankfully  accept  the  remnants  of 
food. 

Liverpool  Architects  at  Cholmondeley 
and  IVZalpas.  — The  annual  excursion  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archmological  So- 
ciety is  called  a success.  The  members 
of  the  society  and  friends  met  at  the  Lime- 
street  station  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  journeyed 
viiX  Chester  to  Broxton  station,  where  an  omnibus 
was  in  waiting  to  convey  the  party  to  Cholmon- 
deley  Castle,  where  the  party  were  received  by 
Mr.  Higoett,  his  lordship’s  agent,  and  under  his 
guidance  wore  shown  round  the  mansion.  The 
wonders  of  the  castle  exhausted,  a pleasant 
stroll  through  the  beautifully  - wooded  park 
brought  the  party  to  the  ancient  chapel.  A 
pleasant  drive  between  banks  richly  green  with 
fern  and  overshadowed  by  trees,  whose  leaf- 
laden branches  swept  in  the  faces  of  the  out- 
siders as  they  were  borne  past,  brought  the  party 
to  Malpaa,  the  ancient  church  of  which  pretty 
little  village  had  been  selected  as  the  Ultivia 
Thule  of  the  excursionists.  A curious  old  orypfc 
was  explored  by  the  more  adventurous  of  the 
party, — without  any  great  discovery  being  made, 
however.  After  an  inspection  of  all  portions  of 
the  edifice,  the  party  adjourned  to  the  Red  Lion 
Hotel,  where  an  e.xcellent  dinner  had  been  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Hope.  The  party  afterwards  drove 
to  Broxton  station,  en  route  for  Liverpool. 

Working  Dlen’s  Dwellings  Bill. — This  Bill 
as  amended  has  been  read  a third  time  and 
passed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A long-lease 
system  from  corporations  has  been  introduced 
into  it  in  place  of  selling  the  land  in  fee.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  said  the  Bill  was  intended  to  give 
to  the  working  men  the  power  of  leaving  the 
crowded  cities,  and  living  in  their  oven  booses  in 
the  suburbs. 
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■Jfforfolk  and  Norwich,  Archaological 
tjjiety.  — This  society  has  had  an  excursion  in 
Fakenbam  district.  Tho  president  (the  Very 
r.  the  Dean  of  Norwich),  the  secretaries,  and 
oodly  number  of  members  were  present.  Tbe 
• was  a delightful  one,  tho  rain,  falling  a few 
lUtes  early  in  the  morning,  serring  only  to 
1 the  atmosphere.  The  first  station  from  the 
■ting,  place,  Fakonham,  was  Tofts  parish 
rch,  to  look  at  a fine  old  late  Norman  font. 
tVeasenham  St.  Peter’s  the  party  found  the 
'orations  whioh  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
a carrying  out  at  his  own  cost  approaching 
•pletion.  Weasenham  All  Saints  was  tbe 
. b place  visited.  At  Great  Massingham  the 
j . Mr.  and  the  Lady  Arnold  invited  the  com- 
: 7 to  partake  of  refreshment  at  the  rectory, 
^le  Massingham  Church  presented  not  many 
V ores  of  interest.  Ilarpley  Church  was  the 
station.  Ea.st  Rudbam  Church,  recently 
freat  part  rebnilt,  was  then  visited.  A 
heon  at  Cranmer  Hall  (Sir  Willoughby  Jones 
joined  tho  party  at  Harploy),  and  a brief 
to  the  restored  fabric  of  Sculthorpe  Church 
ght  to  a close  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
reions  ever  undertaken  by  the  society. 

orsting  of  a Canal. — The  bank  of  a new 
■ ch  of  tho  Monkland  Canal,  above  Milnbank 
ohworks  (Messrs.  Adams  & Son’s),  in  the 
h-east  of  Glasgow,  recently  biirst  by  tho 
sure  of  the  water,  a flood  of  which  poured 
an  opening  20  ft.  wide  through  the  bleach- 
s and  into  tbe  valley  of  the  Molendinar 
or  rivulet,  emerging  from  a culvert  in  its 
38,  a mile  distant,  and  sweeping  away  at 
] point  some  goods  in  a tanyard.  The  goods 
i e works  were  strewn  about,  and  left  inmost 
< 1 from  6 in.  to  2 ft.  deep  in  mud  and  cUbris. 

I tons  of  coal  were  carried  round  a house  in 
works,  and  the  machinery  as  well  as  the 
3 seriously  damaged.  Tho  workmen’s  houses 

10  neighbourhood  were  flooded  to  the  depth 
|ft.  or  3 ft.  No  personal  injury  was  sus- 
d,  but  tho  damage  to  property  is  estimated 
•om  50,0001.  to  100,0001.  Upwards  of  300 
I'ns  will  be  thrown  idle  for  a fow  months  in 
iqueuce  of  the  damage  done  to  Messrs. 
Ins’s  works.  A large  body  of  men  are 
lyed  repairing  the  damage  to  the  canal, 
lyal  Archaeological  Institute.  — The 

11  congress  of  the  Royal  Archcoological 
^.ute  was  opened  at  the  Town-hall,  Ripon, 
l/^ednesday,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Juis  of  Ripon.  The  proceedings  commenced 
^the  reception  of  the  Institute  by  the  Mayor 
“Corporation  of  Ripon  at  the  Town-hall,  in 

[resenoe  of  a very  largo  assemblage.  An 
iss  was  read  by  the  town  clerk  welcoming 
Histitute,  and  presented  to  Lord  Talbot  de 
^ lide,  the  president  of  the  Institute,  who 
ed  the  mayor  and  corporation  for  the  hearty 
■no.  Uis  lordship  then  placed  the  Marquis 
'on  in  the  presidential  chair  for  the  meet- 
hd  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  on  behalf  of  himself, 
|>an  aud  chapter,  and  tho  clergy,  tendered 
hearty  welcome  to  the  Institute.  Byinvita- 
f the  mayor  and  corporation  the  members 
uends  of  the  Institute,  to  the  number  of 
(artook  of  lunch  in  a large  marquee,  and 
he  party  adjourned  to  the  cathedral,  where 
jchitecture,  &c.,  were  described  by  Sir 
■t  Scott,  who  has  been  recently  engaged 
"estoration. 


itlying  Bridge. — A flying  or  rolling  bridge 
•*11  to  establish  communication  between  the 
^of  St.  Servan  and  St.  Malo,  separated  by 
Pial  River  Ranee.  For  almost  four  hours, 
in  the  day,  it  is  possible  to  cross  over  the 
the  estuary  by  descending  steps  on  one 
W nd  climbing  again  on  the  other;  but  the 
%oad  is  not  pleasant,  and  M.  Leroyor,  town 
Wor  to  St.  Malo,  and  architect  to  St.  Servan, 
i ed  and  had  constructed  a flyingbridge. 
Insists  of  a platform  supported  on  wheels 
ran  on  rails  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the 
¥lr.  Tho  platform  is  supplied  with  ac- 
y^dation  for  horses  at  either  side.  It 
^ level  with  tho  quay  at  each  side,  so 
■^icesB  to  it  is  quite  easy  ; and  it  is  worked 
^ states  of  the  tide  with  perfect  safety, 
m essentially  the  same  invention  with  that 
■^jy  noticed  in  our  columns  as  claimed  by  a 
tjuirhead  to  be  original,  and  proposed  by 
•Mq  an  enormous  scale,  for  crossing  the 
Channel.  He  has  since  admitted  its 
‘^'7  with  M.  Leroyer’s  invention. 

less  than  fifteen  fires  happened 
l^metropolis  in  the  course  of  Thursday  in 


The  Patent  Museum.  — In  reply  to  Mr. 
Mundella,  Mr.  Disraeli  said  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced  that  not  only  the  Patent  Museum,  but 
several  other  public  departments,  were  very  much 
inconvenienced  by  want  of  space,  and  insuffi- 
cient accommodation.  The  subject  was  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and 

would  receive  his  careful  consideration. Mr. 

E.  Reed  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
whether,  as  the  Commissioners  had  for  the  future 
abandoned  annual  International  Exhibitions  at 
South  Kensington,  the  Government  would  be 
willing  to  give  early  and  favourable  considera- 
tion to  the  proposal  to  transfer  the  Patent. office 
Museum  from  its  present  place  to  the  southern 
block  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  Exhibition 
buildings.  Lord  H.  Lennox  said  it  was  already 
his  intention  to  submit  a scheme  which,  if  it  met 
with  the  approval  of  her  Majesty’s  Government, 
would  be  the  means  of  offering  more  accommo- 
dation for  the  Patent-office  Museum. 

The  Proposed  New  Slaughter-houses. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  having  resumed 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  report  of  the  Cattle 
Markets  Committee  upon  the  reference  to  obtain 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional  slaughter-houses  at  the  Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market,  and  recommending  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  authorised  to  construct,  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  be  required,  twenty  ad- 
ditional slanghter-houses  upon  ground  on  the 
east  side  of  the  market,  at  an  expense  not  ex. 
ceeding  the  sum  of  26,0001.,  delivered  in  on  the 
21st  May  last,  and  then  read,  adjourned,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed ; the  court  discussed  several 
restrictive  amendments,  whioh  were  rejected, 
and  finally  the  original  motion  was  carried  ; and 
it  was  resolved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Coal, 
Com,  and  Finance  Committee  to  consider  and 
report  as  to  how  tho  necessary  funds  are  to  bo 
raised. 

laternational  Exhibitions.  — In  view  of 
the  announcement  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
continue  the  present  series  of  Annual  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  at.  South  Kensington,  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  come  to  the 
following  resolution  : — That  the  Society  of  Arts 
having  taken  an  active  part  in  originating  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  all  Nations  in 
1851,  and  having  raised  the  guarantee  fund  of 
450,0001.,  which  enabled  the  Exhibition  of  1862 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  it  is  tho  opinion  of  the 
Conncil  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  a 
Conference,  about  the  end  of  October,  to  con- 
sider  the  desirability  of  holding  International 
Exhibitions  in  this  country,  and  what  form,  if 
any,  they  should  take,  and  to  invite  the  expres- 
sion of  tho  opinions  of  competent  persons  upon 
the  subject,  and  further  to  consider  the  question 
of  holding  Provincial  Exhibitions. 

The  Margate  Aquarium  Company  ia 
announced,  with  a capital  of  50,0001.,  in  5,000 
shares  of  101.  each,  of  which  4,0001.  are  now 
offered  as  a first  issue  for  subscription.  The 
company  has  acquired  from  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham  a lease  for  99  years  of  tho  foreshore, 
extending  from  near  the  Pier  Hotel  to  the  Fort 
Point,  and  thence  to  the  Second  Point,  com- 
prising a frontage  of  730  ft.  to  the  sea,  at  a 
rental  of  501.  per  annum.  The  laud,  comprising 
an  area  of  10,000  square  yards,  is  to  bo  reclaimed 
by  the  erection  of  a sea-wall,  and  the  establish- 
ment is  to  comprise  an  extensive  aquarium, 
ponds  for  lung  - breathing  aquatio  animals, 
covered  gardens  and  ferneries,  a large  hall  for 
concerts,  balls,  &c.,  a bazaar,  reading  and 
refreshment  rooms,  swimming  and  private  baths, 
and  covered  and  open-air  promenades, — thus 
rendering  the  plan  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  meet  the  tastes  of  all  parties. 

Death  of  an  Architect  in  the  City. — An 
accident  has  occurred  near  Finsbury-square,  by 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Seward,  an  architect  and  aur. 
veyor,  of  Paul-street,  Finsbury,  lost  his  life.  A 
new  block  of  warehouses  has  just  been  erected 
in  Short-slreet,  Finsbury,  one  of  which  is  used  by 
Messrs.  Cleghorn  & Co.,  artificial  fiorists ; and 
the  roof  having  got  somewhat  out  of  order,  the 
deceased  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  see 
what  repairs  were  required.  About  three  o’clock 
a crash  was  heard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
it  was  then  ascertained  that  the  deceased  gentle, 
man  was  lying  in  the  area  shockingly  mangled. 

He  was  promptly  conveyed  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  but  died  shortly  after  admission. 

The  Grocers’  Company’s  Competition. — 
Designs  for  the  Middle-class  Schools,  proposed  to 
be  built  by  the  Grocers’  Company,  on  Hackney- 
downs,  have  been  sent  in. 
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Battersea  Bridge.— Sir  C.  Dilke  asked  tho 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  the  sub- 
ject of  freeing  from  toll  tho  Government  bridge 
leading  to  Battersea  Park  was  under  the  con. 
sideration  of  the  Office  of  Works,  either  as 
standing  by  itself  or  in  connexion  with  any  scheme 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  for  freeing  other 
metropolitan  bridges  ; and  whether  the  promise 
of  the  Office  of  Works  to  plant  the  vacant  space 
within  Battersea  Park,  on  the  west  side  of  that 
park,  was  to  be  carried  out.  Lord  H.  Lennox 
said  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  freeing 
the  bridge  from  toll,  bat  he  hoped  they  would 
not  prove  insuperable.  The  vacant  space  in 
Battersea  Park  would  be  planted  out  in  the 
autumn,  and  provision  had  been  made  in  the 
estimates  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers. — A meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Branch  will  be  held  at  the  Municipal 
Offices,  Barrow-in-Furness,  on  the  7th  of  August. 
Mr.  Jacob  will  read  a history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Barrow-in-Farness,  and  the  docks, 
shipbuilding  yards,  and  other  objects  of  interest 

will  be  visited. The  members  of  the  Home 

Counties  District  will  hold  a meeting  on  Wed- 
neaday,  the  12th  of  August,  at  Tottenham,  and 
will  visit  the  sewage  works  in  tho  Lea  Valley, 
and  also  inspect  the  Alexandra  Palace.  After 
the  inspection  of  the  building,  the  business  of 
the  district  will  be  taken,  with  a discussion  on 
the  day’s  work,  and  short  papers  will  be  read. 

Essays  on  Thrift. — Tho  judges  appointed  to 
award  tho  prizes  offered  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 
for  essays  on  the  above  subject  have  reported  to 
tho  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  that  there  is 
no  essay  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  entitled  to  the 
full  prize  offered,  but  that  the  essay  with  the 
motto  “Labor  omnia  vincit”  has  very  con- 
siderable merit,  and  is  fairly  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion  by  tbe  Society.  The  Council  have,  under 
these  circumstances,  and  with  the  assent  of  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth,  awarded  501.  to  the  author  of 
that  essay,  Mr.  Joseph  Mason,  of  Fair-view,  The 
Holt,  Birkenhead. 

Value  of  Property  in  Paris. — The  liouso 
known  as  No.  1,  Rue  Balzao,  with  garden  and 
frontage  of  78  ft.  to  the  Champs  Elyeees,  has 
just  been  sold  by  Messrs.  Sprent  & Phipps,  of 
tho  Rue  de  Rivoli,  for  the  sum  of  32,000l.,  the 
superficial  area  of  the  land  being  about  5,400  ft. 
This  price  does  not  seem  to  indicate  any  very 
material  depreciation  (since  the  war)  of  tho 
value  of  property  in  the  French  capital. — Court 
Journal. 

Opening  of  West  Ham  Park. — Tbe  Lord 
Mayor,  accompanied  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  and 
several  members  of  the  Corporation,  have  visited 
Stratford  in  state  and  opened  West  Ham  Park 
as  a pnblio  recreation-ground.  The  park  was 
purchased  of  Mr.  John  Gurney  for  25,0001.,  that 
gentleman  and  the  Corporation  of  London  each 
contributing  10,0001.  towards  that  amount,  and 
the  remainder  being  got  by  local  subscriptious. 

The  Charles  Knight  Memorial.  — A meet- 
ing of  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  raising  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Charles  Knight  was  held  ou 
Wednesday,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the 
form  of  commemmoration  should  be  that  of  one 
or  more  scholarships  in  connexion  with  the 
school  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  aud  a bronze 
statue  to  be  erected  in  the  town  of  Windsor, 
where  Mr.  Knight  was  born. 

Cradley. — A campanile  or  bell  tower  for 
a peal  of  bells,  the  gift  of  a lady  to  tbe  church, 
ia  about  to  be  erected  at  a cost  of  upwards  of 
1,0001.,  in  connexion  with  tho  parish  church  at 
Cradley,  near  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire.  The 
work  will  be  executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
John  Cotton,  architect,  of  Birmingham. 

The  Proposed  Tanuel  between  France 
and  England. — Tho  French  Minister  of  Public 
Works  has  received  the  report  of  the  Commission 
appointed  to  examine  the  proposal  for  construct- 
ing a tunnel  between  France  and  England.  Tho 
report  is  favourable  to  the  “ annexation.” 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.— On  Wed. 
nesday  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  a branch  cstablishmont  of  the  Asylum 
for  Deaf  aud  Dumb  Children  took  place  at 
Margate. 

Great  Amwell. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  parish  schools  has  been  laid  by  the  daughter 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  (Captain  Brown,  of 
Hailey). 
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Tor  building  the  South  Metropolitan  Temperauce  Hall, 
Blackfriars-road.  Mr.  J.  H.  Swan,  architect 

Hill,  Higgs,  4 HiU £10,760  0 0 

King*  Son 9.00®  0 0 

Lucas,  Brothers 9,660  0 0 

Elkington 9,600  0 0 

Eider  & Son 9,579  0 0 

Cooke  4 Green  D,B76  0 0 

Heards  9, OSS  0 0 


For  Central  Bank  of  London,  Stamford-street.  Archi' 
tect,  Mr.  Nash.  Quantities  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Franklin 
& Androirs 


Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill.... 

Jarrett  

Gammon  4 Sons 

Olirer  

Cooke  4 Greene  

Coleman 

Beards 

Dickenson  

Trollope 

Browne  4 Robinson 
KiUby  .... 

Downs  £ Co 

Simpson  4 Son 

Rider  4 Son  


..  £5,493  0 
..  6,369  0 
..  6,310  0 
..  6,379  0 
..  6,181  0 
..  5,169  0 
..  6,153  0 
..  6,150  0 
..  6,1-19  0 
..  6,103  0 
..  6,083  0 
..  6,060  0 
..  5.030  0 
..  4,938  0 


For  the  erection  of  a Testry-hall  and  offices  for  the 
parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Middlesex.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Eiddett  : — 

HiU,  Higgs,  4 Hill £3,429  0 0 

Roberts  2,368  0 0 

Bishop., 2,363  0 0 

Bayes  & Ramage 2,100  0 0 

Lister  2,073  10  0 

High! 1,922  0 0 

Elkington  1,898  0 0 


For  public  ball  and  offices  at  Hackney.  Mr.  Henry 
at.  John  Ingram,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
HoUauds:—  . . 

Merritt  4 Ashby £5,993  0 0 

Cooke  4 Green 5,455  0 0 

KiUby 5,411  0 0 

Waldram  4 Co 6,320  0 0 

Wilson,  Brothers 6,249  0 0 


For  potting'Shed,  apple-room,  stokei^,  kitchen-garden, 
waUs,  and  inclosures,  for  Mr,  L.  ^\ , Dent.  Mr.  T. 
Dinwiildy,  architect : — 

Rider  4 Son  £1,126  0 0 

Nightingale  1,097  0 0 

Downs  4 Co.  (accepted)  1,C60  0 0 


For  sewers  for  the  reatry  of  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Perrett,  Surveyor  (Messrs.  Waterlow  paying 
•iOW.  towards  the  cost)  ; — 

Rendall  £368  0 0 ! 

MarahaU 750  0 0 

Wood  . 739  0 0 

Waldram  4 Co 674  0 0 

Wainwrigbt 650  0 0 

Keeblo 693  0 0 

Pearson  649  9 0 

Harris 639  0 0 

Barnes  4 Gardiner 460  0 0 

WaU, Brothers 320  0 0* 


For  pnlling  down  and  re-building  the  White  Hart,  New 
Cross-road,  for  Messrs.  Combe  4 Co.,  and  fixtures  and 
fittings  to  same,  for  Mr.  Southeott.  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Cotton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Gate  : — 


Battley 

HoUoway 

Patrick 

MiUs 

Foxley  

Newman  4 Mann  

Hyde 

Williams  4 Son 

Toms 

McLachlan  (accepted). 


House. 
.£3,600  0 
. 3,437  0 
, 3,388  0 
. 3,290  0 
. 3,275  0 
. 3,256  0 
. 3,2-i8  0 
. 3,184  0 
3,106  0 
. 3,096  0 


670  0 0 


690  0 0 
666  0 0 
607  0 0 


614  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  schools  at  Lady  Barn,  Fallowfield, 
near  Manchester.  Messrs.  Price  4 Linklater,  architects 

Credland £1,63113  0 

WUson 1,436  10  0 

Herd  1,360  0 0 

Warburton 1,314  0 0 

Holt  (accepted) 1,295  0 0 

Haynes  1,248  0 0 


For  viUa  residence  on  Magdalene  Charity  Estate, 
Hastings,  for  Mr.  W.  11.  Eagles.  Messrs.  Jeltcey  i 
Skiller,  architects : — 

House,  Wall. 

Howell £2,830  0 0 £24  12  0 

Tidier 2,829  0 0 29  0 0 

Eodda 2,730  0 0 32  10  0 

Hughes  2,725  0 0 26  13  10 


For  two  houses,  Norman-road  East,  St.  Leonard’s-on- 
Sea,  for  Hr.  B.  H.  W.  Tree.  Messrs.  Hunter  4 Crisford. 
nrchiteets ; — 

Womersley  £3,317  0 0 

Tidier 3,394  0 0 

HoweU 2,862  0 0 

Parks  2,797  0 0 

Wood  ..  2,050  0 0 


For  certain  additions  and  alterations  to  the  museum 
and  library,  Queen's-road,  Bristol.  Mr.  B.  Colnian, 
architect.  Quantities  hy  Mr.  A.  Deane : — 


Brock  4 Bruce... 

Kington  

Church  & PhUlips  

Eastabrook  4 Sons 

Davis  4 Son  

Teals  

Wilkins  4 Son  

Baker  & Son 

Howell 

Krauss 

Diment  

Bryant 

Cowliii  4 Sons  (accepted) 
Summerville 


..£6,193  0 
6,168  0 
6,150  0 
6,998  0 
6,985  0 


CKAiGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. ' 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BtriLDER  " !i  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  Te*l«i 
in  any  pari  ot  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  19a  pet  aan 
Payable  inJdtiiTice. 

Halfpenny  stomps  “cepte6  foramonnto  under  5a  Any  Isrget  | 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Ov 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  t-  *“ 


io  DOUQLAB  FOURDBimBK 


Advertisements  cannot  ie  received  for  the  eutrl 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  O'clOCk  p:| 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  camiot  be  responsible  for  Taf 
MONiALS  left  at  the  Ofice  in  reply  to  Admri' 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  C(^ 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  reap 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  sJioult 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  BvdA 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  4 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
' Editor”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


BatR  Stone  of  best  quality. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & UO.  (Lim 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mercliants. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  D^ 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdai 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Ai 


6,750  0 
6,700  0 
6,637  0 
6,550  0 
6,399  0 
6.160  0 
4,850  0 
4,657  0 


Whitlaud  Abbey  Green  Slates.— !B 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and: 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  q:i 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  OrJ 
can  bo  executed  without  a day’s  delay.—' 
samples  and  fui-ther  particulars,  apply  to 
1 MANAGER,  at  the  Quarries,  NarberttMS 
R.S.O.  [AS* 


For  scbools  to  accommodate  750  children  for  the  Briatol 
School  Board.  Mr.  Stuart  Colman,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties  by  Mr.  A.  Deane 

c . , Boundaries  and 

Schools.  Playgrounds. 

Davis  4 Son  £3,383  £335 

Diment 3,319  338 

Bryant  3,311  305 

Eastabrook  4 Son 3,176  322 

Walters  4 Crick 3,040  317 

Summerville 2,938  303 

Krauss  2,918  302 

Cowlin  4 Sons  (accepted)  2,907  306 

Beaven  4 Son 2,839  307 


For  alterations,  4c.,  to  No.  28,  Great  Tower-atrcct, 
London,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson.  Messrs.  William 
Gosling  4 Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied:— 


Ferry  ... 

Tickery  

Stepheuson 
Sawyer  


W'a 


Greaves  

Stead  

Staines  4 Son  

Johnston 

Baby  (accepted) ., 

Stamp  4 Co 

Gumming  4 Co.  . 

Borne 

Pearce 

Hunt  


For  new  clearstory  walla,  new  roofs,  and  gen  era!  repairs, 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Brinkley,  near  Newmarket. 
Mr.  Frederick  Thomson,  architect 

Mason  4 Son  (accepted) £493  0 0 


For  repairs  of  church,  and  decoration  of  chancel,  St. 
Xnke’s,  Chelsea.  Messrs.  Goldie  4 Child,  architects : — 
Iltman  4 Cuthbertson  (accepted)  £405  0 0 


For  decoration  of  Christ  Church,  Chalton-street,  St. 
Pancras,  and  repairs,  4c.,  of  schools,  Messrs,  Newman 
& Billings,  architects : — 

Pitman  4 Culhbertson(acccpted}  £493  0 0 


For  parsonage  for  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Harte,  in  connexion 
with  St.  Mark’s  Chnrch,  Tictoria  Park.  Mr.  John 
Wimble,  architect.  Quantities  supplied ; — 

Falkner  £2,995  0 0 


Williams 

Dove,  Brothers 

Lawrence  

Newman  4 Mann,., 

Bangs  4 Co 

Turner  4 Son  

Stoner 


2.937  0 0 
2,837  0 0 
2,794  0 0 
2,786  0 0 
2,760  0 0 
2,690  0 0 
2,-573  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Christ  Church  Ticarage,  South 
Hacknev.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  4 Son,  architects  : — 

Falkner  £3.687  0 0 

Tarrant  2,500  0 0 

Lawrance  2,494  0 0 

Downs 2,492  0 0 

Ennor 2,477  0 0 

Hearle 2,475  0 0 

Stevenson  2,462  0 0 

Shepherd 2,413  10  0 


Aspbalte.  I 

Soyesel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and  !l 
White  Asphaltea, 

M.  STODART  & CO 
Office : ) 

No.  90,  Cannon-Btreet,  E.C. — [Adyt.]  . 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  withdonW^ 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinarymot 
Plastering  finished,  in  much  less  time  at  leB8!|; 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  comenfe^ 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 6Wir 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E.  [Ai’ 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specificatioa^i 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMIW) 
89,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  4 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  00]  j 
Traced,  or  Lithographed.—  [Adtt.^  ■ 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


ITrrftfHm.— The  coDcIadlng  rortion  ol  the  homily  (pioled  by  Pro- 
feesor  Donslileon,  p.  CH  nnto.  should  read:— ■' Fancying  unfruty. 
thatall  people  should  be  more  moved  to  due  reverence  of  the  bouaa  of 
Ood,  if  all  coruen  thereof  vrero  glorious  and  gliatering-wilb  gold  and 
preclou?  etonea" 

" Eccledaatic"  (wedid  not  printthe  letter  hut  vreekstatlngthat  the 
contideratioD  of  the  designs  for  St.  Paul's  was  poslponed,  simply 
because  we  bad  glvon,  a week  before,  the  iaformatiou  it  contained).— 
J,  W,  E,  (any  drawings  sent  shaU  have  attention,  and  they  ehall  bo 
returned).— A.  J.  G.— A.  4;  H.— P.  A B,— “Claa?  Room."— R.  V.— 
R.  L.  R.-D.-H.  S.-P.  & L.— J.  F.-H.  H.-J.  R.  O.-J.  P.-Mr.  C. 
— S.  F.  8.— D.  W,  W.— G.  i Son.— A.-E.  B.— G.  B.— L.  C.  R.— 
W.  A Co.— B.  B.  G,— The  L.tw  of  Noiions  Bneinesses  (in  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  ot  facta,  lists  of  lenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  Bender,  not  necessaiUy  for 
publlcatton. 

NoTB.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
pubUcin-  * - 


MICHELMOEE  & EEi' 


Han  uf actuxers  of 


ifeO  CHARLES  QCOLLIMGE'SO  PAT 


QOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HIN* 


^LEVER,  SCREW,*  BARREL BO;: 

and  IMPBOVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Descrlpt 

3Ga,  borough  KOI 


Discount  to  Builders.  T nTMTinM  R'l 

DlustraUd  Sheet  on  appUcatlon.  liUlNDUlN,  O.l 


ista,  uf  uuurse,  with  the  authors. 


TMPEEIAL  FIEB  INSUEAf) 

X COMPANY.  Estobllehert  1803.  1.  Old  Broad-street, 

16  A 17.  Pall-mall,  S.W.  Capitol,  l.two, coot  Paid  np  and  Inn 
700.000f,  £.  COZENS  SMITH,  GeaertiMaaii 


PERFECT  DAYLIGHT.; 


WHY  BURN  GAS  ? 


CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTOR 


IMPEOVE  NATUEAL  DAYLIGHT  AND  SDPEESEDE  GAS 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 


No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Aug.  1,  1874.] 
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Charmg-cross. 


(S> 


Northumberland  house 

I is  about  to  disappear  ; a 
I roadwaywillbe openedtothe 
I Thames,  and  onco  more  this 
I important  part  of  London 
will  change  its  aspect. 
Charing-croBS  is  as  much 
the  heart  o£  the  West  End 
as  the  Bank  is  of  the  City, 
and  every  year  the  conges- 
tion of  both  is  increased ; 
for  although  the  circum- 
ferenco  of  London  continually 
enlarges,  its  centre  remains 
stationary.  That  true  Lon- 
doner, Dr.  Johnson,  was  very 
partial  to  Fleet-street,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  “ the  full  tide  of  human 
existence  is  atCharing-cross.” 
This  crowded  centre  of  London 
life  was  onco  a village  of  the 
smallest  dimensions,  and  existed 
long  before  the  Eleanor  Cross,  to 
which  it  owes  part  of  its  name. 
In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  there  wore  two  rebgious 
foundations  at  Charing,  one  being 
lOspital  and  convent  of  St.  Mary  Rounoival, 
h stood  on  the  site  of  Northumberland 
le,  and  the  other  a hermitage,  with  a chapel 
ated  to  St.  Catherine,  which  belonged  to 
ee  of  Llandaff.  In  the  year  1262  William 
adnor.  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  had  leave  from 
ing  to  lodge  in  the  cloister  of  his  hermitage 
i£iring  whenever  he  came  to  London.  This 
jlwas  probably  situated  near  the  west  end 
3 present  National  Gallery,  for  in  1821  ruins 
discovered  at  the  corner  of  Whitcomb- 
b (fonnerly  Hedge-lano),  and  human  bones 
dug  up  among  the  ruins,  so  that  it  seems 
y probable  that  these  wero  the  remains  of 
la  cloister  and  its  burial-ground.  It  was  | 
3aed  by  some  that  they  were  the  ruins  of 
I lews  burnt  in  153i,  but  others  believed  the 

I to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  this.  Wo 

I I know  for  certain  where  the  body  of  Queen 
. lor  rested  when  her  funeral  procession 
I led  at  Charing,  bat  most  probably  it  was  at 
i tary’s  Hospital.  The  stone  cross,  erected  by 
. ird  I.  in  honour  of  his  beloved  wife,  stood 
J commanding  position  near  whore  the  statue 
liarles  I.  now  stands,  for  350  years.  It  was 
iiandsomest  of  tho  series,  and  was  com- 
3led  in  1291,  but  was  not  completed  until 

Stow  reports  that  there  was  once  a mad- 
.3  in  this  neighbourhood,  “but  it  was  said 
Jlsome  time  a king  of  England,  nob  liking 
f a kind  of  people  to  remain  so  near  his 
G,  caused  them  to  be  removed  farther  off, 
iithlem  without  Bishop-gate,  of  London,  and 
at  hospital  the  said  hospital  by  Charing- 
dotb  yet  remain.” 

ie  Sutherland  Plan  of  London  in  the  Bod- 
Library  (1543)  shows  Charing-cross  as  open 
Hry,  with  a few  buildings  round  about,  such 
^je  Royal  Mews  to  tho  north,  St.  Martin’s 
*ich  to  the  east,  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  to  the 
4,  and  Whitehall  to  the  west.  In  Agas’s 
^jview  the  houses  leading  to  tho  river,  the 
and  Spring-gardens  are  all  seen.  St. 
•lin’s-lano  has  a few  houses  at  the  south  end, 
the  north  it  is  thoroughly  a country  lane. 

•:  excited  men  are  figured  in  tho  highway, 


which  diverges  into  Hedge-lane,  and  tho  lane 
afterwards  known  as  the  Haymarket,  both  of 
which  lanes  lead  up  to  the  “ Waye  to  Redinge,” 
or  tho  Piccadilly  of  to-day.  On  March  26,  1588, 
Francis  Newell  was  examined  at  Standfordbury, 
CO.  Bedford,  when  he  stated  that  he  "had  been 
hired  by  Edward  Hatton,  a miller,  wbo  keepeth 
the  mill  in  the  field  near  Charing-cross.”  The 
cross  was  pulled  down  in  1647  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  according  to  Lilly,  the 
astrologer,  part  of  the  stones  were  used  to  pave 
Whitehall,  and  some  wero  converted  into  knife- 
hafts.  In  the  “ Percy  Reliques  ” there  is  a 
ballad  on  the  "Downfall  of  Charing-cross," 
which  commences, — 

“ Undone,  undone  the  lawyers  are. 

They  wander  about  tho  towne. 

Nor  can  find  the  way  to  Westminster, 

Now  Chariug-croBS  is  downo  ; 

At  the  end  of  tho  Strand,  they  make  a stand. 
Swearing  they  are  at  a loss, 

And,  chafflog,  say,  that’s  not  the  way,— 

They  must  go  by  Charing-cross.’' 

The  site  of  the  old  cross  was  made  use  of  as  a 
place  of  execution,  and  several  of  the  regicides 
were  put  to  death  there.  Pepys  went,  on  October 
13th,  1660,  to  see  Major  - General  Harrison 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered;  and  he  wrote  in 
his  diary,  “Thus  it  was  my  chance  to  see  the 
king  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  and  to  see  the  first 
blood  sbed  in  revenge  for  the  king  at  Charing- 
cross.”  A few  days  after  this  Thomas  Scott, 
Gregory  Clement,  John  Jones,  Robert  Sorope, 
and  John  Carew  were  executed  on  the  same  spot. 
Cromwell’s  body  was  dug  up,  and  his  head  was 
put  on  a pike  and  exposed  at  Charing-cross. 
This  head  is  said  to  have  been  disposed  of,  and 
after  passing  through  several  hands  it  was 
offered  for  sale  a few  years  ago  to  Mr.  R.  G, 
Russell,  sometime  M.P.  for  Thirsk,  wbo  was  a 
bneal  descendant  of  Oliver,  through  his  daughter 
Lady  Rich.  This  uso  of  Charing-cross  was, 
however,  no  novelty,  for  on  tho  7th  of  January, 
1612,  John  Selman  was  executed  there  for  a 
felony  committed  at  Whitehall  Chapel  on  Christ- 
mas Day.  The  pillory  was  also  set  up  at  Chai’ing. 
cross,  and  James  Nailor,  a quaker,  Titus  Oates, 
and  Edmund  Curll  wero  all  pilloried  at  this 
place.  As  it  is  a central  position  it  has  been 
nsual  to  read  proolamatious  here  ; and  Pope 
alludes  to  this  practice  when  he  writes, — 

'*  Where  all  that  passes  infer  nos, 

May  be  proclaim'd  at  ChariDg-eross.” 

The  earliest  public  appearance  of  Punch  in 
England  was  at  Charing-cross,  and  in  the  over, 
seers’  books  of  St.  Martin’s-in-tbe-Fields  there 
are  entries  of  payments  made  in  1666,  1667,  and 
1668,  by  " Punchinello,  ye  Itallian  popet  player, 
for  his  booth  at  Charing-cross,”  and  by  " Mons. 
Dovone,  for  his  play-house.”  In  an  old  ballad 
(Hari.  MS.,  7315),  written  in  consequence  of 
tho  delay  in  setting  np  King  Charles’s  statue, 
tho  site  upon  which  it  was  to  bo  erected  is 
referred  to,  as  the  place  where  Punch’s  pranks 
were  once  performed : — 

" What  can  the  miatry  be  why  Chareing  Croaae 
These  five  moneths  continue  a till  blinded  with  boards? 
Dearo  Wheeler,  impart,  wee  are  all  att  a losao, 

Unlesse  Punchinello  ia  to  bo  reator'd." 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I.,  by  Hubert 
Le  Sueur,  was  cast  in  1633,  in  a spot  of  ground 
near  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Coveut-garden,  for  Tjord 
Treasurer  Weston,  afterwards  Earl  of  Portland. 
In  Carpenter’s  “Memoirs  of  Van  Dyck”  there 
is  a copy  of  an  undated  memorandum  to  a 
scrivener  to  prepare  a draft  of  an  agreement 
between  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  Le  Sueur,  " for 
the  casting  of  a horse  in  brasse,  bigger  than  a 
great  horse  by  a foot;  and  the  figure  of  bis 
Ma’’  King  Charles  proportionable,  full  six  foot.” 

' Weston  intended  to  set  up  the  statue  in  his 
gardens  at  Roehampton,  and  agreed  that,  “for 
the  full  finishing  the  same  in  copper,  and  setting 
it  in  the  place  where  it  is  to  stand,  the  soume  of 
six  hundred  pounds,”  should  be  paid  to  Le  Sueur. 
In  consequence  of  the  political  troubles  of  the 
times,  little  care  was  taken  of  tho  statue  when 


it  was  finished,  and  the  Parliament  ordered  it  to 
be  sold  and  broken  to  pieces.  John  Rivett,  a 
brazier  (apposite  name),  living  near  Holborn, 
bought  tho  statue,  but  instead  of  destroying  it 
he  buried  it  underground,  and  produced  some 
fragments  of  old  brass  in  token  of  obedience. 
There  is  a popular  tradition  that  Rivett  made  a 
large  number  of  handles  of  knives  and  forks  in 
braes,  which  be  sold  as  portions  of  tho  broken 
statue.  They  were  bought  with  great  eagerness 
by  the  loyalists,  from  affection  to  their  king, 
and  by  the  Commonwealth  people  as  a mark  of 
triumph  over  their  adversaries.  Immediately 
after  the  Restoration,  tho  Earl  of  Portland,  on 
his  discovery  of  the  statue,  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords  for  an  order  that  it  might  bo 
delivered  to  him.  Rivett,  the  brazier,  however, 
refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  order,  and 
the  House  took  further  proceedings,  but  ho  con- 
tinued to  prove  refractory.  It  was  not  until 
1674  that  the  statue  was  set  up  in  its  present 
position,  when,  according  to  Strype,  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  by  Rivett.  The  beautiful 
stone  pedestal  was  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons. 
On  April  14, 1810,  the  sword,  buckler,  and  straps 
foil  from  the  statue,  and  were  picked  up  by  ono 
Moxon,  a porter  at  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel. 
They  were  fixed  in  their  places  again ; but  when 
the  Queen  went  to  the  City  to  open  tho  Royal 
Exchange,  the  sword  (which  was  a real  rapier 
of  the  seventeenth  century)  was  stolen,  and  a 
modern  substitute  bad  to  be  attached  to  the 
figure. 

There  are  two  historical  anecdotes  connected 
with  Charing-cross,  which,  although  well  known, 
ought  to  be  noticed  here.  In  Charles  II.’s  reign 
the  coach  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  proud 
Speaker,  broke  down  at  this  place,  and  be  at 
once  ordered  the  first  gentleman’s  coach  to  bo 
stopped,  BO  that  he  might  be  conveyed  in  proper 
style  to  the  House  of  Commons.'  When  the  pro- 
prietor complained,  he  told  him  that  it  was  more 
proper  for  him  to  walk  the  streets  than  the 
Speaker,  and  left  him  without  further  apology. 
About  seventy  years  after  tbis  incident  tbe  poor 
old  Scotch  rebel.  Lord  Balmerino,  when  return- 
ing to  the  Tower  after  his  trial,  stopped  the 
coach  at  Charing-cross  in  order  to  buy  "boney- 
blobe,”  as  tbe  Scotch  call  gooseberries.  Among 
tho  celebrated  residents  at  Charing-cross  must 
be  included  tho  dwellers  in  Northumberland 
House,  of  whom  we  gave  some  notice  a short 
while  ago.  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger  lived 
next  door  to  Northumberland  House,  and  the 
great  Isaac  Barrow  died  in  " mean  lodgings  at  a 
sadler’s  near  Charing-cross ; an  old,  low,  ill-built 
house,  which  he  had  used  for  several  years.” 
Rhodes,  tho  bookseller,  wbo  had  been  formerly 
wardrobe-keeper  at  tbo  Blackfriars  Theatre,  and 
in  1659  opened  tho  Cockpit  Theatre  in  Drury, 
lane,  lived  "at  the  Ship  at  Charing-cross.” 
Hartshoi'ne-lane,  at  the  end  of  which  Sir  Edmnnd 
Berry  Godfrey  hada  house, from  which  he  walked 
to  his  wood  wharf,  and  where  Ben  Jonson  lived 
as  a child  with  bis  mother  and  her  second  hus- 
band, a master  bricklayer,  was  rebuilt,  and  ia 
now  called  Nortbumberland-atreet.  Its  earliest 
name  was  Christopber-alley.  In  Dodsley’a 
" London  and  its  Environs,”  1761,  is  tbe 
following  entry  : — “ Hartsborn-lane  in  the  Strand, 
lately  by  Northumberland  House,  leading  down 
from  tbe  Strand  to  the  water-side,  but  it  is  now 
demolished,  and  a handsome  street  bnildinginits 
room,  which,  it  is  said,  will  bo  called  Northura- 
berland-street,  from  the  present  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland to  whom  it  belongs.” 

Scotland-yard,  although  it  leads  into  White- 
hall, strictly  belongs  to  Charing-cross.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  palace  in  which  tbe  kings  of 
Scotland  lodged  when  they  came  to  do  homage 
to  tho  kings  of  England.  Margaret,  widow  of 
James  V.  and  sister  of  Henry  VIIL,  resided  Lore 
for  some  time  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Scotland-yard  was  long  the  official  residence  of 
the  surveyors  of  the  works  to  the  Crown.  Inigo 
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Jones  lived  here,  so  did  Sir  John  Denhivm,  and 
BO  did  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh 
designed  and  built  himself  a honso  hero  with 
some  of  the  ruins  of  Whitehall.  The  Queou’s 
Trcasurj"  belonging  to  Queen  Carolinej  consort 
of  George  II.,  was  in  Scotland-yafd.  This  place 
formerly  possessed  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  a royal  palace,  and  in  consequence  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  a state  of 
insolvency.  It  is  now  the  head-qnarters  of  the 
metropolitan  police,  and  its  name  has  become  a 
synonym  for  official  order. 

Ilungerford  Ilcuse  was  formerly  one  of  the 
aristocratic  mansions  on  the  Thames,  and  be- 
longed to  the  noble  family  of  Hungerford,  of 
Farleigh  Castle,  in  Wiltshire.  The  last  of  the 
race  was  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  surnamed  the 
Spendthrift,  who  squandered  an  immense 
inheritance,  and  then  determined  to  convert  his 
London  house  into  a market.  A royal  charter 
was  granted  to  him  for  the  purpose  in  16S1,  and 
this  fact  was  recorded  by  an  inscription  on  a 
tablet  under  a niche  in  the  front  of  the  building, 
containing  the  bust  of  a man  in  a wig,  usually 
supposed  to  bo  SirE.  Hungerford,  but  which  was 
probably  a likeJiess  of  Charles  II.  The  upper 
floor  was  used  for  a schoolroom  of  St.  Martin's, 
and  was  subsequently  engaged  by  a congregation 
of  French  Protestants.  Tlie  market  was  never 
successful  (Strype  says,  “it  was  baulk’d  at  the 
first  ”),  and  in  1 it  was  reduced  to  a very  low 
state.  The  first  suggestion  fur  a revival  of  the 
market  originated  with  Sir  T.  Tyrwhitt  in  Jane, 
1821,  and  a model  of  the  proposed  buildings, 
designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Chas.  Fowler,  was  sub- 
mitted  to  George  11'.  in  1825.  The  scheme 
remained  in  abeyance  for  a time,  but  was  revived 
in  1829.  In  1831  the  corner  stone  of  the  Dolphin 
tavern  was  laid,  and  the  market  was  proceeded 
with  under  the  direction  of  the  architect.  The 
new  place  was  no  more  successful  than  its  pre- 
decessor, partly  on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
its  rival,  Billingsgate,  and  in  one  half-year  the 
proprietors  lost  38,000h  by  the  fish -market  alone. 
It  struggled  on  in  a half-alive  sort  of  way  until 
the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company  bought  it  up 
for  their  station.  The  name  of  Hungerford  has 
now  been  annihilated,  and  the  station,  with  a 
reproduction  of  the  old  cross  as  a sign,  is  called 
instead, — Charing-cross.  Old  Hungerford  Stairs 
and  Causeway  were  one  of  the  most  frequented 
of  the  landing-places  on  the  Thames,  and  pro- 
vioualy  to  the  erection  of  Waterloo  Bridge  there 
was  the  ordinary  ferry  to  the  King's  Arms 
opposite  and  to  the  Watergate  of  Cupet’s 
Gardens. 

The  King's  Mews,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  National  Gallery,  was  originally  used 
for  keeping  the  royal  falcons, — it  is  said,  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  llicbard  II.  In  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  the  Mews  was  rebuilt  as 
stables  for  the  royal  horses,  and  tbns  the  word 
that  originally  meant  a place  for  con  fining  hawks 
while  they  were  mewing  or  moulting,  has  come 
to  be  applied  to  stabling.  The  Mews  was  rebuilt 
by  Kent  in  1732,  and  remained  till  1830,  when 
it  was  pulled  down.  Before  the  place  was  de- 
stroyed, Mr.  Cross’s  menagerie  was  exhibited 
here  after  he  had  left  Exeter  Change,  and  before 
ho  wont  to  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  Next 
to  the  Mews  was  the  Swan,  a celebrated  old 
tavern,  which  has  an  interest  for  us  on  account 
of  the  anecdote  told  by  Aubrey  of  Ben  Jonson. 
Once  when  the  poet  was  in  the  king’s  presence, 
he  rolled  off  the  following  grace  : — 

“ Our  king  and  quoon,  the  Lord  God  blesse. 

The  Rulsgrave  ond  the  Lady  Beeae  j 

And  Cod  blesse  every  living  thing 

That  lives  and  breathes  and  loves  the  king. 

God  blesse  the  couneill  of  estate. 

And  Buckingham  the  fortunate. 

God  blesse  them  all,  and  keep  them  safe, 

And  God  blesse  me,  and  God  blesse  Eaph.’’ 

The  king  was  anxious  to  know  who  Haph  was, 
and  Ben  told  him  it  was  “the  drawer  at  the 
Swanne  Taverne,  by  Charing-crosse,  who  drew 
him  good  Canarie.”  This  joke  was  profitable  to 
the  poet,  for  the  king  was  liberal  enough  to  give 
him  lUOZ.  People  pay  better  fur  being  amused 
than  instrncted. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIl.,  and 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales  added  a chancel  to  it  in 
1607.  In  September,  1721,  this  building  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  present  church,  designed 
by  Gibbs,  was  commenced.  The  old  parish 
whipping-post  is  preserved  in  the  vaults.  The 
great  Francis  Bacon  was  baptised  in  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  and  the  celebrated  men  who  have  been 
buried  here  are  very  numerous,  as  Hilliard, 
VaDBoraer,  Laniere,  Dobson,  and  Laguerre, 
among  painters ; Stone  and  Roubiliac,  among 


scnlptors;  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  and  John 
Hunter,  among  medical  men;  Sir  John  Davis, 
Stanley  (the  editor  of  JEschylus),  Sir  John 
Birkenhead,  Farquhar,  and  James  Smith,  among 
literary  men ; Nell  Gwynne,  Lacy,  and  Cl’.arles 
Bannister,  among  actors ; and  Secretary  Coventry, 
the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  and  Athenian  Stuart. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  church,  under  the 
pump  - pavement,  was  what  was  called  the 
Watermen’s  Churchyard.  J.  T.  Smith  mentions 
this  in  his  “ Book  for  a Rainy  Day,”  and  a water- 
man  told  him  he  could  point  ont  “ the  spot 
where  fifty  of  us  have  been  buried.”  In 
immediate  neighbourhood  to  the  church  was 
formerly  a rookery  of  obscure  alleys  called  the 
Bermudas,  and  a paved  alley  called  Porridge 
Island.  This  last  was  noted  for  its  cooks’  shops, 
to  one  of  which  Holcvoft,  the  dramatist,  was  a 
constant  visitor.  The  Golden-cross,  Charing, 
cross,  was  formerly  a celebrated  coach-office.  To 
the  west  of  it  was  the  house  of  David  Pollock, 
his  Majesty’s  saddler.  Mr.  Pollock  Lad  four  sons, 
all  of  whom  where  distinguished  men.  One,  Sir 
David  Pollock,  was  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay; 
another.  Sir  Frederick,  was  Lord  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer ; and  a third  was  Sir  George,  the 
Indian  General,  who  forced  the  Khyber  Pass  in 
184-2.  Pollock’s  foreman,  Peter  Laurie,  became 
Sir  Peter,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London ; and 
Wilde,  an  attorney’s  clerk,  wbo  was  in  the  habit 
of  dropping  in  to  chat  with  the  men,  became, 
first,  Sir  Thomas,  then  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Cranworth  : certainly  a remarkable  story 
as  to  a group  of  men  starting  under  difficulties. 
William  Jerdan  (of  the  Literary  Gazette)  had 
struggled  with  them  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  and  at  one  time  was  as  eminent  and 
prosperous  as  any.  When  evil  days  came,  bis 
early  friends  remained  stanch  to  him. 

The  open  space  of  Charing-cross  has  been 
somewhat  curtailed  by  the  building  of  Cockspur- 
street  and  of  the  sides  of  Trafalgar-square,  but 
otherwise  it  remains  much  the  same  size  as  it  was 
when  St.  Martin’s  Church  was  in  the  fields,  and 
the  mill  stood  on  the  nearest  bit  of  rising  ground. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  this  place  as 
the  finest  site  in  Europe  since  Sir  Robert  Peel 
used  the  term.  The  position  is  unquestionably 
a fine  one  ; but  it  is  only  a site,  and,  to  make  it 
into  a noble  place,  much  will  have  to  be  done. 
With  a new  building  for  the  National  Gallery, 
and  a wide  street  leading  to  the  Embankment, 
with  newly-huilt  entrances  to  the  Strand  and 
Whitehall,  and  an  opening  into  the  Park  at 
Spiing.gardens,  Charing-cross,  would,  indeed, 
become  the  finest  part  of  London. 


HISTORICAL  MONUMENTS  IN  FRANCE.* 

IXTEENATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Of  kindred  character  to  the  church  of  St. 
Nectaire  is  the  “ Monument  sepulcral  du  Cham, 
bon  ” in  the  same  district,  and  equally  well 
drawn  by  the  same  hand.  The  natural  tinting 
of  the  masonry  is  most  beautiful  in  this  small 
circular  building;  and  exceedingly  curious  is 
the  setting  on  of  the  angular  porch  in  a manner 
completely  out  of  all  relation  to  the  centre, 
or  to  any  axis  of  the  main  building.  The  world- 
famous  “Abbaye  du  Slont  St.  Michel,”  of  which 
we  gave  a drawing  on  tbo  18ch  ult.,  is  illus- 
trated here  by  no  less  than  thirteen  large  draw, 
ings,  showing  every  face  in  complete  detail,  with 
plans  and  sections,  all  in  its  existing  condition, 
with  one  sheet  of  details  of  “ urgent  ” restora- 
tion of  parts  which  are  in  a serious  state  of 
decay.  The  architect  is  M.  Corroyer.  Tlie 
drawings  of  the  chapel  of  the  chateau  at  Vin- 
cennes,  one  of  the  five  works  we  mentioned  on 
which  BO  mneh  is  being  spent,  include  a pen-and- 
ink  perspective  rather  in  the  style  of  English 
drawing,  in  which  the  deep  massive  buttresses, 
against  which  great  part  of  the  arch-mould  of 
the  window  is  stopped,  serve  to  correct  the 
rather  thin  and  over-wrougbt  appearance  which 
the  large  traceried  windows  present  in  the  eleva- 
tions. The  design,  which  is  Geometric  Gothic, 
with  all  its  elaboration,  has  not  the  refinement 
and  excellence,  by  any  means,  of  the  best  English 
Gothic  of  that  period.  Another  thing  that  strikes 
one  is,  that  if  the  perspective  really  represents, 
as  stated,  “ I’ctat  actuel,”  what  need  for  “restora- 
tion” at  all  ? The  architecture  in  this  drawing 
(which  is  only  a small  portion,  certainly,  of  the 
whole)  appears  very  complete,  and  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  architect  is  M.  Sanvageot. 
The  Salle  Synodale  de  Sens,  restored  by  M. 
VioIlet-le-Dnc,  presents  the  remarkable  and  un- 
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usual  aspect  of  a very>ich  and  fine  windov 
arcade  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  upp( 
portion  (with  coupled  windows  within  deep  pie 
and  arches)  on  a ground  story  of  absolutely  pla 
masonry,  only  irregularly  pierced  with  squai 
grated  windows.  The  facade  to  the  court  is 
noteworthy  piece  of  plain  hut  effective  trea 
ment;  short  circular  angle  turrets  on  heav 
square  angle  hutti'esses,  complete  the  cbarai 
teristic  appearance  of  this  very  intereatic 
structure. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
drawings,  however,  is  that  which  illustrat 
civil  and  military  architecture.  The  civil  arch 
tecture  here  illustrated  consists  mainly  of  tho 
chateaus  of  the  first  period  of  the  RenaissaaM 
BO  peculiar  to  France,  and  in  which  the  Goth 
feeling  for  outline  and  picturesque  grouping 
almost  entirely  preserved  along  with  the  qnai 
Italian  detail.  The  manner  in  which  the 
interesting  buildings  are  being  treated  by  t 
Restoration  Commission  is  best  exemplified  in  t. 
drawings  of  the  Chateau  de  Gien  (a  rather  earli 
building,  however,  of  the  fifteenth  century), 
which  the  existing  state  can  be  compared  fu’ 
with  the  restoration.  The  main  roof,  whr 
in  the  old  building  is  a plain  tiled  one,  a 
appears  to  have  sagged  a good  deal,  is  i 
stored,  and  ornamented  with  a cresting, — a qm 
tionable  proceeding,  somewhat  spoiling  the  ( 
feeling  of  the  building.  The  roof  of  the  cirotth 
angle-turret  is  raised,  and  an  open  stage 
belfry  formed  in  it,  and  two  oriel  windows  r 
inserted  in  the  longer  facade  ; bat  whether  the 
are  data  for  these  we  do  not  see  ; there  is  no  trs 
of  them  in  the  original  drawing.  The  chute 
is  in  reel  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  It  see^ 
to  be  one  of  the  restorer’s  duties  in  many- 
these  cases  to  raise  the  roofs,  which  we  n 
suspect  to  have  been  done  in  some  cases  mo 
with  relation  to  modern  feeling  than  anch' 
precedent.  Another  very  interesting  restorat; 
is  that  of  tho  Palais  Granville,  at  Besan^onu 
M.  Berard.  This  is  a most  interesting  house 
the  seventeenth  century  ; the  exterior  design wi 
engaged  columns,  and  windows  with  a pecul 
finish  at  the  top  like  the  bed  mouldingsof  arak: 
pediment,  with  the  corona,  &c.,  removed;  1 
courtyard  section  presents  on  the  ground  story; 
arcade  of  three  centred  arches.  The  roof  int: 
case  has  been  restored,  from  a brown  tiled  o 
rather  wavy  at  the  ridge,  to  a too  projUR 
design  of  grey  and  orange  tiles  in  a large  sqn; 
pattern.  The  largo  drawing  of  a part  of  > 
main  elevation,  on  one  of  the  screens,  ia 
perfect  masterpiece  of  “get-up”  in  an  archit 
tural  drawing ; the  grey-tinted  masonry  appe^ 
as  if  one  could  almost  feel  its  texture.  1 
Chateau  do  Blois,  of  which  there  is  a fine  set 
drawings  by  the  late  F.  Dnbau,  is  remarkal 
for  its  semi-octagon  open  staircase,  with  ti 
richly-carved  balustrades,  carried  on  flat-boac 
arches,  brought  boldly  up  against  the  hea 
square  angle  piers.  There  is  plenty  inorB> 
interest  among  these  chateaux,  but  we  can  oj 
stay  to  remark  here  on  the  fortunate  choice, 
site  made  for  most  of  them  in  regard  to  effe 
so  that  there  is  almost  always  a high  and  I 
level  for  the  architect  to  deal  with, — anarraui; 
ment  which  almost  ensures  an  interesting  desif 
There  was  little  thought  of  mere  effect,  p 
bably,  when  such  sites  were  chosen  ; and  thi 
chateaux  which  have  now  lost  all  trace  of  i 
actual  “ castle,”  as  we  understand  the  word,  • 
doubt  supplanted  other  more  warlike  structn: 
placed  on  such  sites  to  dominate  the  country  a; 
the  villages  below.  In  the  specimens  here  ill' 
trated  of  architecture  militaire,  one  cannot  t 
observe,  on  comparing  one  with  another,  t 
prevalence  of  the  arrangement  of  a chateau  •: 
the  more  modern  sense)  on  an  elevated  platfo.' 
out  of  danger,  while  the  castellated  turrets  a. 
towers  which  defend  it  range  with  the  domefli 
building  at  the  top,  but  plant  their  feet  secure 
at  the  base  of  the  hill,  as  sentinels  against  t 
lower  world.  This  is  grandly  carried  out  in  ti 
Chateau  d’Amhoise,  where  the  dwelling  porti 
consists  of  two  sides  of  a square,  the  angle  mei 
ing  near  tho  edge  of  a precipice,  where  t 
adjoins  a mighty  circniar  tower,  which  ns 
from  the  base.  There  is  something  grand^ 
this  combination  architecturally  ; andhistorioa.' 
how  significant  is  it,  how  indicative  of  selfi 
luxuiy  in  the  salon,  maintained  by  high-band; 
oppression  from  the  castle  ! We  know  no  clr 
of  buildings  of  which  what  may  he  ternif 
the  social  physiognomy  is  more  marked  a 
unmistakable  than  these  armed  chlteai 
Of  the  larger  species  of  fortified  castle  ’1 
have  here  elaborate  drawings  of  a most  p; 
turesque  and  powerful  group,  the  Chateau  ; 
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5,  of  tbe  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
•B.  Tbo  whole  place  as  it  was,  and  as  it 
I ) be  uadei’  the  restoration  of  M.  Darcy, 
I ere  completely  shown,  the  restoration  con- 
I Qg  in  making  good  the  occasional  breaches 
; amaged  portions  of  the  walls,  rebuilding 
tapper  part  of  the  St.  Laurent  Tower,  and 
. ing  all  the  multifarious  towers  and  turrets 
c conical  roofs  of  the  same  proportionate 
it.  The  group  forming  the  “chiitelet” 
I the  entrance,  with  its  immense  flanking 
r rs  with  a corbelled-out  pent-roof,  over 
: h tho  towers  finish  in  turrets  with  a lofty 
1 le-back  roof  in  the  rear,  is  as  grand  and 
koing  a pile  as  ever  delighted  tho  eye  of  a 
her.  The  walla  are  apparently  constructed 
d brick.  The  drawings  of  the  restoration 
3 Chateau  de  Pierrefonds  by  M.  Viollet-le- 
of  which  a good  deal  has  been  said  lately, 
sre  : they  are  executed  in  a very  neat,  light 
in  lino,  with  slight  tinting  for  the  roofs,  &c. 

I principle  of  connexion  with  tho  plain  by 
■s  ascending  to  the  level  of  the  main  build- 
i again  illustrated  here;  one  remarks  the 
lar  efiect  of  the  rapid  battering  of  the  lower 
)f  the  towers,  which,  so  far  as  appearance 
is  overdone,  and  gives  these  great  features 
ler  pepper-box  look.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  also 
its  two  views  of  the  old  fortified  city  of 
ssonne,  each  showing  the  appearance  before 
fter  he  took  it  in  hand.  Here,  again,  the 
B restoration,  in  addition  to  touching  up 
eoayed  points  in  the  masonry,  seems  to 
it  largely  in  putting  what  we  may  call 
aete  ” of  the  same  size  or  proportion  on  all 
•wers.  This  seems  to  be  a very  vital  point 
inch  ideas  of  castle  restoration;  we  may 
pi  ps  fairly  doubt  whether  these  buildings  at 
I me  of  their  active  existence,  so  to  speak, 
d d this  regularity  of  ajipareil.  In  the  class 
I bitecture  wo  are  speaking  of  is  included  a 
1 ig  and  a restoration  of  the  town  and  bridge 
ii  hez  (the  scene,  if  we  remember  right,  of  a 
I and  sharp  fight  in  the  Peninsular  war), 

1 the  tower  presents  the  singular  feature  of 
irtagon  upper  story  on  a cylindrical  lower 
) .ho  face  of  the  octagon  flush  with  the 
Ber  and  tho  angles  projecting,  with  flat 
?land  no  corbelling. 

J mural  paintings  given  here  are  almost 
■y  commemorative  drawings, /ac  similes  of 
Ssting  state  of  tho  paintings  : the  success 
Ahioh  the  appearance  and  surface  of  the 
rJ  painting  has  been  imitated  in  the  draw- 
^ noteworthy.  The  old  paintings  of  the 
Ith  century  from  the  church  of  St.  Quiriace 
fcvins  exhibit  some  beautifully  bold  and 
|H  decorative  work  of  almost  Greek  refine- 
I the  figure  subjects  are  very  faulty  in 
lig,  but  show  true  perception  of  tho  con- 
Bof  mural  painting,  with  no  little  effeotive- 
composition  ; tho  figures  are  outlined  in 
■ reddish-brown  lines.  Simple  and  naive 
■se  paintings  are,  they  are  far  superior  as 
(ijpaintings  to  the  later  work  of  the  palace 
•jignon,  with  its  perspectives  and  pink  and 
Biouringa.  The  painting  by  Simone 
Bb  from  Notre  Damo  at  Avignon,  should 
ij|J?r  be  looked  at,  as  avery  grand  specimen 
B Vpe  of  work  : the  Saviour,  clad  in  deep 
Bn  drapery,  is  seated  in  the  centre,  and 
■igxires,  of  much  beauty  of  colour  and  pose, 
Bowards  him  on  either  side.  But  the  most 
■ting  pieces  of  coloured  decoration  shown 
l^ro  tho  mosaics,  mostly  very  ancient  and 
B decorative  in  character.  A beautiful 
floor  pattern  comes  from  Bielle,  once  tbo 
a Koman  juridical  court,  and  where 
Wof  baths  and  temples  have  been  found. 
Sntre  of  this  is  composed  of  a thick  wreath 
lives  in  white  and  green.  The  mosaics  of 
^bey  Church  of  Sordes  (twelfth  century) 
^7  beautiful,  presenting  both  pavements 
Hdl  decorations  of  conventional  foilago  of 
“Harmonious  tints ; but  the  moat  remark- 
Us  the  mosaic  from  the  church  of  St. 
_,j*®Qr-Loire,  brought  there  from  Italy  in 
^teenth  century,  and  probably  itself  of  tho 
Hth  century.  The  catalogue  note  says,  “ It 
‘*5|po8ed  of  most  rare  marbles,  jasper,  por. 
P‘1  and  serpentine.  It  is  placed  ou  an  in- 
Hiplane.  The  work  is  very  remarkable.” 
fa'uamcnt  on  this  is  of  most  beautiful  type, 
“'|i.rd  both  to  design  and  colour.  The  whole 
^ mosaic  designs  are  drawn  in  such  a man- 
M to  represent  perfectly  tho  effect  of  the 
^|al,  every  little  cube  of  tho  mosaic  being 
n separately,  and  the  white  edges  of  the 
W indicated ; another  instance  of  the 
j^:ce  and  fidelity  with  which  our  Continental 
Hben  undertake  work  of  this  description. 
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We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these 
drawings,  feeling  that  so  important  a national 
work  as  this,  which  has  been  carried  outhitberto, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  with  so  much  ability  and 
conscientiousness  in  tho  main,  ought  to  receive 
due  recognition;  and  that  the  spirit  in  which 
it  has  been  entered  upon  is  as  honourable 
to  the  Government  (or  Governments)  under- 
taking  it  as  the  execution  of  the  work  is 
creditable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  ability  of 
the  architects  of  Franco.  The  comparative 
neglect  of  her  architectural  monuments  during 
two  centuries  is  being  compensated  for  as 
far  as  possible,  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
” Commission  des  Monuments  Historiquea  ” is  a 
fitting  commentary  on  the  text,  in  the  essay  we 
have  before  quoted  from  : — ” 11  ctait  donno  a 
notre  epoque  de  comprendre  quo  conserver  ces 
edifices  qui  racontent  la  gloire  du  pays,  e’etait 
faire  revivre  son  passe  an  profit  de  son  present  et 
de  son  avenir.” 

Early  readers  of  the  Builder  know  of  the 
Commission  and  its  works,  but  a fresh  genera- 
tion has  arisen  since  then. 


THE  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT 
EIPON. 

Tre  true  interest  of  Ripon,  and  of  thecountry 
within  reach  of  the  visitors,  lies  in  tho  ecclesi- 
astical foundations,  so  numerous  and  so  im- 
portant thronghout  all  this  part  of  Torkshire. 
Ripon  itself, — or  rather  the  site  on  which  the 
city  now  stands, — was  first  colonised  by  certain 
Scottish  monks  from  Melrose,  among  whom 
Cuthbert,  the  future  saint  of  Lindisfarne  and 
Durham,  acted  as  “ hosteller,”  until,  after  the 
Council  of  Whitby  in  664,  they  resigned  the 
place  to  St.  Wilfrid,  by  whom  two  monasteries 
were  erected,  one  of  which  was  on  the  site  of 
the  existing  cathedral.  This  cathedral,  of  much 
later  date,  ranging  from  Early  English  to  Per- 
pendicular, but  containing,  nevertheless,  a crypt 
which  is  believed  to  be  tbe  work  of  Wilfrid,  is 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  at  Ripon. 

The  cathedral  was  in  the  hands  of  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  from  1862  to  1872,  when  it  was  formally 
reopened  after  a complete  restoration.  This  was 
not  unneeded,  and  the  church  is  now  one  of 
great  interest,  and,  in  parts,  of  great  beauty. 
The  archmologisfca  have  been  led  round  it  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  himself,  as  we  noted  last  week 
in  briefly  speaking  of  the  opening  proceedings. 

Sir  Gilbert  expressed  regret  that  he  had  not 
prepared  himself  more  thoroughly  for  the  task 
imposed  upon  him.  What  be  proposed  to  do,  he 
said,  was  merely  to  act  as  showman  to  the 
building,  and  introduce  to  those  who  were  not 
already  acquainted  with  tho  edifice  certain 
architectural  details  which  they  might  not  find 
out  without  such  aid.  Tbo  arcliitectnre  of  the 
church  in  its  earlier  form  was  chiefly  interesting, 
he  remarked,  from  its  being  an  early  specimen 
of  the  great  transition  from  the  Romanesque  or 
round-arched  style,  which  prevailed  for  so  many 
centuries,  to  the  pointed-arched  style,  to  which 
we  owed  the  beauties  of  moat  of  our  cathedral 
buildings,  a style  which  was  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  from  France  by  the  archi- 
tect who  rebuilt  Canterbury  Cathedral  about 
1120,  but  which  he  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced simultaneously  in  both  countries.  Sir 
Gilbert  then  proceeded  to  point  out  in  the  nave, 
transept,  and  centre  tower  tho  portions  of  the 
old  buildings  yet  extant. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  visitors  were 
taken  into  the  library,  where  a short  paper  on 
its  principal  contents  was  road  by  tho  Rev.  J.  T. 
Fowler,  followed  by  illustrations  of  ancient 
music  recently  discovered  there,  rendered  by  tho 
cathedral  choir.  Maison  de  Dieu,  an  ancient 
asylum  for  eight  poor  women,  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  one  of  the  family  of  tho 
Nevilles ; the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
founded  by  Archbishop  Tburstan,  for  the  relief 
of  all  lepers  in  Richmoudshire;  and  Aiioy  Hill, 
in  the  residence  grounds,  were  afterwards 
visited. 

The  inaugural  address  of  tho  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  the  president  of  the  meeting,  was  de- 
livered in  the  Riding-school,  in  Park-street.  The 
room,  which  is  capable  of  accommodating 
between  300  and  400  persons,  was  crowded. 
His  Lordship,  in  course  of  his  address,  assured 
the  members  that  the  Yorkshire  archmologists 
were  always  glad  when  the  antiquities  of  York, 
shire  proved  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce 
learned  and  distinguished  societies  like  the 
present  to  come  amongst  them,  and  to  render 
what  aid  they  were  able  in  the  investigations 
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which  the  larger  society  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Yorkshire  society,  on  the  more  limited 
area  of  the  county,  were  engaged.  Having 
welcomed  them  to  Yorkshire,  his  lordship 
expressed  his  i^ersonal  gratification  that  Ripon 
had  been  selected  as  the  centre  of  their  opera- 
tions. He  disclaimed  any  intention  of  even 
attempting  to  give  an  historical  or  archmological 
lecture,  and  attributed  his  position  in  a consider- 
able degree  to  his  connexion  with  Ripon  and  his 
ownership  of  Fountains  Abbey,  that  magnificent 
ruin  which  be  held  to  be  a priceless  possession. 
He  yielded  to  no  man  in  his  desire  to  preserve 
everything  which  might  be  of  use  in  throwing 
light  on  tho  history  of  the  past.  Speaking  of 
the  objects  which  would  be  visited  during  tho 
week,  he  said  that  a more  important  group,  or 
one  of  more  varied  interest,  conld  not  be  found 
than  existed  within  the  district.  He  next 
referred  to  the  examples  in  that  locality  of  the 
British,  Roman,  and  English  periods  of  archmo- 
logy,  inbtancing  particularly  the  traces  of  eai-th- 
works  supposed  to  be  of  British  origin  in  that 
neighbourhood.  At  Thornborough  there  was  a 
remarkable  series,  the  special  characteristics  of 
which  be  pointed  out,  and  remarked  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  have  tbe  period  of  these 
remains  approximately  ascertained.  The  Roman 
remains  at  Castle  Dyke,  and  the  excavations 
make  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis  were  next 
referred  to,  and  the  discovery  of  Roman 
appearances  near  Clotherholme.  Ripon  was  not 
so  far  from  tho  site  of  tho  ancient  Isurium, 
now  Aldborough,  as  to  have  remained  unaffected 
by  that  important  station,  and  papers  bearing 
ou  all  these  matters  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  members.  He  suggested  the  compilation 
of  a work  bearing  on  all  these  earthworks, 
whether  single  or  detached,  and  also  a collection 
of  accurate  drawings  of  all  inscribed  and  carved 
stones  which  exist  in  what  was  known  as 
Northumbria.  Having  referred  to  other  local 
antiquities,  and  to  the  importance  of  preserving 
ancient  monuments,  he  said  that  he  relied  more 
upon  a healthy  public  opinion  than  upon  legis- 
lative measures  for  accomplishing  this  object. 
Referring  to  the  abbeys,  the  Marquis  said  he 
had  only  to  remind  them  that  they  had  fonr  of 
tho  most  interesting  Cistercian  bouses  to  visit, 
and  he  could  not  but  think  that  an  opportunity 
which  he  believed  to  be  unattainable  elsewhere 
in  England  was  now  afforded  for  such  an  exami- 
nation of  their  architectural  remains  as  might 
solve  many  vexed  questions  as  to  tho  uses  to 
which  the  different  apartments  of  these  fabrics 
were  originally  put. 

The  business  of  the  sections  commenced 
on  Wednesday  morning  (July  22nd),  at  ten. 
o'clock,  in  the  Riding  School,  the  Rev.  W. 
Stubbs,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
Oxford,  presiding  in  tho  earlier  portion  of 
the  proceedings;  and  tho  Marquis  of  Ripon 
subsequently.  There  was  only  a small  at- 
tendance  at  the  beginning  of  tho  meeting, 
but  tho  company  gradually  increased,  and 
to  the  reading  of  the  second  paper  on  the 
list,  that  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  ” On 
Monastic  Buildings  of  the  Cistercian  Order,” — 
part  of  which  we  give  in  our  present  issue, — a 
large  assembly  listened,  ladies  composing  a great 
part  of  tbe  audience.  Mr.  Hailstone  read  a paper 
on  “Ripon  College.” 

The  chief  feature  of  Wednesday’s  proceedings 
was  tbe  excursion  to  Markenfield  Hall  and 
Fountains  Abbey,  and  great  interest  was  evinced 
in  this  part  of  the  programme.  The  weather 
was  bright  and  cheei-ful.  On  arrival  at  Marken- 
field, an  old  crenellated  mansion  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Grantley,  the  party  was  conducted 
around  by  Mx'.  J.  H.  Parker,  who  entered  into 
a description  of  some  of  the  chief  portions.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  ho  stated  that  he  un- 
derstood that  an  order  had  been  given  for  the 
conversion  of  the  hall  iuto  a farmhouse,  and  the 
alterations  that  would  be  made  in  consequenco 
would  destroy  the  character  of  the  building. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  moved  that  the  society  present 
a respectful  remonstrance  to  Lord  Grantley 
against  those  intended  alterations.  The  society, 
useful  as  it  was,  lost  half  its  usefulness  if  it 
passed  over  acts  of  vandalism  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Clark  said  he  conld  not  think  that  Lord 
Grantley  was  the  man  to  allow  such  acts  of 
vandalism  as  had  been  described,  if  he  knew  of 
it.  He  quite  approved  of  the  protest  being 
made,  and  agreed  with  what  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
had  moved.  Mr.  F.  Barber  suggested  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  making  the  protest, 
because  an  order  had  been  already  given  which, 
if  carried  out,  would  alter  the  character  of  a 
I part  of  the  building.  Resuming  the  journey. 
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the  party  soon  reached  Fountaina  Abbey,  and  at  I 
once  repaired  to  the  cloisters,  or,  as  Mr.  F. 
Sharpe  now  contends  it  should  be  called,  the 
domus  conversorxihi,  where  an  excellent  luncheon 
had  been  provided  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon.  It  was  this  portion  of  the 
abbey  buildings  which  Mr.  Sharpe  maintains 
was  used  as  the  dny-room  of  the  conversi,  or 
those  members  of  the  order  who  “prayed  little 
and  worked  much.” 

Immediately  after  luncheon  they  were  con. 
ducted  through  the  abbey  ruins  by  Mr.  Sharpe. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  remarked,  apropos  of  some 
one’s  anxiety  as  to  the  time  of  day,  that  as 
hey  were  then  in  the  most  glorious  place  in 
Great  Britain,  or  thereabouts,  be  advised  them 
to  set  at  nought  all  appointments  with  coachmen 
and  carriages.  The  suggestion  was  received 
with  much  laughter  and  applause.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  Mr.  Sharpe  said  that  they  had  in 
Fountains  Abbey  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  the  earlier  part  of  that  transitional 
period  of  architecture  which  took  place  when, 
after  long  subjection  to  Norman  influence  in 
their  erections,  Englishmen  began  for  the  first 
time  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  Norman  influ- 
ence in  designing  their  buildings.  At  the  time  to 
which  he  referred,  viz.,  1110,  it  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain  to  him  that  there  sprang  up  a school  of  indige. 
nous  English  builders,  who  assorted  their  own  ideas 
for  the  time  in  regard  to  their  buildings.  After 
pointing  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  transitional 
period,  Mr.  Sharpe  msdo  a comparison  between 
Fountains  Abbey  and  Fontenay  Abbey  in  France, 
and  showed  how  in  some  respects  they  resembled 
each  other.  He  next  pointed  out  the  grand 
features  of  the  tower,  built  iu  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  also  referred  to  the  six  altars  which 
had  recently  been  uncovered  through  the  investi- 
gations made  by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon. 

The  party  was  subsequently  taken  into  the 
cloistei’s  or  the  domus  conversomm,  and  then 
walked  through  the  grounds  to  the  water-gate, 
and  there  re-entering  the  conveyances,  proceeded 
back  to  Ripon. 

Thursday  was  entirely  occupied  in  an  exenr- 
sion  to  Richmond,  and  tho  examination  of  a few 
of  the  many  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  that  ancient  town.  Those  objects 
included  Easby  Abbey  and  Church  and  Rich- 
mond Castle  and  Church,  some  other  places 
mentioned  in  the  programme  having  to  bo 
omitted  in  consequence  of  tho  want  of  time. 
The  party  was  conveyed  by  special  train  from 
Ripon  to  Eaeby  Gate. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
it  was  decided  to  hold  next  year’s  meeting  at 
Canterbury. 

In  the  evening,  a coni’ersazione  was  held  in 
tho  Mechanics’  Institute,  in  a room  of  which 
building  there  had  been  collected  fur  the  occa- 
sion  a large  number  of  aucient  manuscripts, 
many  of  them  beautifully  illuminated,  specimens 
of  antique  weapons,  and  other  articles  of  interest 
to  the  members.  These  had  been  contributed  by 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  other 
members  of  tho  Institute.  There  was  a large 
attendance  of  the  visitors,  among  them  being  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon  and  party.  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  the  President  to  the  Institute,  and 
others.  A display  of  fireworks  was  given  in 
the  drill-field  in  honour  of  tho  visit  of  the 
Institute  to  tho  town. 

At  half-past  nine  the  Marchioness  of  Ripon 
entertained  the  Institute  and  a large  party  of 
the  surrounding  gentry  at  Studley  Royal.  The 
grounds  and  gardens  were  illuminated  for  the 
occasion.  The  band  of  the  Ripon  Rifle  Volunteers 
was  in  attendance. 

On  Friday  the  sections  mot  in  the  Riding, 
school.  There  was  only  a small  attendance. 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  occupied  the  chair,  and 
read  a memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way,  their 
founder,  who  for  so  many  years — he  might  say 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence — took  a 
lively  interest  in  their  success,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  reputation  which,  without  vanity, 
he  might  assume  that  they  bad  acquired  among 
the  literary  and  antiquarian  societies  of  Europe. 
As  to  Mr.  Way’s  private  history,  this  was  not  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  entering  into  it.  During 
many  years  previously  to  his  death,  he  had  been 
in  a very  infirm  state  of  health.  He  died  in 
Cannes  on  the  22nd  of  March,  at  the  age  of  68. 

Lord  Houghton  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks 
which  was  given  to  Lord  Talbot  do  Malahide  for 
his  interesting  paper. 

Professor  Stubbs  read  a paper  on  “ The 
History  and  Constitution  of  the  Liberty  of 
Ripon”  ; and  Mr.  E.  Sewell  (Ilkley)  read  a paper 
on“  Some  ancient  Sepulchral  Remains  discovered 


at  Ilkley  on  the  8th  ofMay  last,”  of  which  remains 
we  have  already  given  some  particulars. 

An  excursion  was  then  made,  having  for  its 
object  the  examination  of  the  Roman  remains  at 
Castle  Dykes,  Thornborougb,  Tanfield,  Well, 
Suape,  and  a visit  to  Bedale.  The  party  con- 
sisted  of  nearly  200  persons.  At  Castle  Dykes 
they  found  that  considerable  excavations  bad 
been  made,’  in  the  inspection  of  which,  and  in 
the  interesting  description  given  by  tho  Rev.  J. 
C.  Lukis,  rectorof  Wath,  of  the  discoveries  made, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  were  spent,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  read  a paper  on  “ Castle  Dykes.” 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Tanfield,  where 
the  church  was  visited,  and  the  Marmion  menu- 
meuts  were  described  by  Sir.  Bloxam,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  structure  pointed  out,  par- 
ticularly some  recesses  in  the  wall.  The  gate- 
house was  also  inspected,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark, 
from  a variety  of  indications,  said  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  tho  Maimion  bai’ons  bad 
at  one  time  a castle  there. 

Snape  Castle  was  next  visited,  and  then  the 
party  drove  to  Clifton  Castle,  fonr  miles  from 
Bedale,  where  they  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
by  Mr.  Pulleino,  they  having  first  seen  through 
a portion  of  tho  building,  and  admired  the 
grand  view  which  is  obtained  from  the  front 
of  tbe  castle,  with  the  rocky  bod  of  the  Ure 
right  below,  and  a well-woodod  and  picturesque 
country  stretching  away  for  miles. 

Owing  to  pressure  of  time  the  proposed  visits 
to  Thornborougb  and  Well  were  not  made. 
Driving  on  to  Bedale  the  party  examined  the 
church,  and  then  the  most  of  them  returned  to 
Ripon  by  special  train.  Others  remained  to 
resume  their  investigations  next  morning. 

On  Saturday,  there  were  no  sectional  meetings, 
but  the  members  of  the  Institute  visited  the 
halls  and  strongholds  of  the  Scropes  and  tho 
Nevilles.  They  trod  the  land  of  tho  lords 
of  the  Northern  Marshes,  and  sojourned  amidst 
the  cloisters  of  Jervaulx. 

The  programme  was  fully  carried  out,  though 
in  a somewhat  hurried  manner.  They  were 
treading  on  historic  ground,  for  “ in  the  space  of 
300  years,  between  1330  aud  1630,  tbe  house  of 
Soropo  produced  two  Earls,  twenty  Barons,  one 
Lord  Chancellor,  four  Treasurers,  two  Chief 
Justices,  one  Archbishop,  two  Bishops,  fivo 
Knights  of  tho  Garter,  and  numerous  Bannerets.” 
The  second  Speaker  of  the  English  Parliament 
was  a Scrope,  and  another  was  amongst  the 
Judges  of  Charles  I.  They  had  seen  some  of 
their  memorials  at  Easby,  and  now  they  were  at 
their  ancestral  home,  Bolton  Castle.  It  is  a 
bleak  spot,  and  tbe  ruins  are  gaunt  enough  for 
tho  proverbial  “cruel  barou  ” of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  structure  was  explained  by'  Mr. 
Clark.  It  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
and  was  eighteen  years  in  building.  Here  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  confined  for  a short  time, 
and  Colonel  Scrope  defended  it  during  the  Civil 
Wavs.  A subsequent  governor,  Colonel  Clay  tor, 
held  it  until  forced  to  eat  his  horses,  and  then 
capitulated.  The  castle  was  then  dismantled, 
and  the  ruins  alone  remain. 

Wensley  Church  is  remarkable  for  its  old 
carved  woodwork  of  the  Scrope  scrcea  taken 
from  Easby  Abbey.  Tho  church  is  full  of 
heraldic  insignia,  and  its  brasses  and  monuments 
were  described  by  Mr.  Bloxam.  Tho  Saxon 
stone  marked  “ Donfrid,”  which  has  been  so 
often  engraved,  was  minutely  examined. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  day  was  Middle- 
ham,  long  tho  seat  of  the  Nevilles  aud  the  home 
of  tho  king-maker.  It  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Richard  III.  Mr.  Clark  gave  an 
eloquent  exposition  of  its  history  and  fortifica- 
tion.  The  Norman  keep  still  exists  in  the  centre 
of  the  later  and  massive  work.  The  remains  of 
the  hall  aud  chapel  excited  much  attention  and 
admiration.  Within  the  walls  luncheon  was 
served,  but  the  party  h.ad  been  treated  so  hos- 
pitably  on  every  previous  day  that  they  thought 
the  catering  of  the  committee  not  up  to  the 
mark.  Time  did  nob  permit  of  a thorough 
examination  of  the  ruins,  for  the  party  was  to 
meet  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  at  Jervaulx,  and  have 
a further  illustration  of  the  manners,  habits,  and 
home  of  the  Cistercians. 

There  is  bub  little  more  than  a ground-plan  of 
Jervaulx  Abbey  to  be  seen,  but,  thanks  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  what  remains  is  well 
kept,  and  its  sepulchral  memorials  are  of 
great  interest.  Here  is  buried  before  tbe  high 
altar  Elizabeth  Fitzhngh,  the  daughter  of  the 
Marmiona  of  Tanfield.  The  abbey  was  founded 
by  the  Earl  of  Richmond  in  1156,  and  its 
architectural  remains  partake  of  the  pure 
Early  English  character.  It  was  in  its 


glory  in  1537,  and  the  dissolution  destroye 
it  utterly.  The  last  abbot  was  hanged 
and  his  signature  may  yet  be  traced  1 
the  Tower  of  London.  It  was  not  until  th 
commencement  of  the  century  that  the  site  c 
the  abbey  was  recognised,  so  rrtterly  was  i 
destroyed.  The  party  wandered  through  th 
chapter-house  and  kitchen,  observing  tbe  perfec 
arrangements  of  the  old  monks,  whose  wate 
supply  still  remains.  Mr.  Sharpe  was,  of  course 
at  home  in  pointing  out  the  site  of  the  varioc 
buildings  and  offices,  Ripon  was  reached  at 
late  hour. 

On  Sunday  morning,  in  consequence  of  th 
visit  of  tho  Institute  to  the  city,  the  Rifle  Volur 
teers  attended  Divine  service  at  Ripon  Cath( 
dral.  The  mayor  and  corporation  also  attende 
in  their  official  robes.  The  sermon  was  proaohe 
by  the  Rev,  the  Dean,  who  recommended  th 
arcbceologists  to  study  the  history  of  the  Jewi 
In  tho  afternoon  a sermon  was  preached  by  th 
Rev.  H.  D.  C.  Nunn,  vicar,  from  Isaia 
xlvi.  9, — “ Remember  tho  former  things  of  old. 

On  Monday  the  members  and  visitors  lei 
the  Ripon  Station  by  special  train  for  Coxwoh 
on  arriving  at  which  place  they  were  conveyed b 
carriages  to  Byland  Abbey,  thence  to  Rivaul 
Abbey,  and  on  to  Helmsley,  where  a halt  wa 
mado  for  luncheon.  Mr.  Clark  explained  th 
chief  points  of  interest,  and  after  leavin 
Helmsley  the  party  proceeded  to  Gilling,  an 
then  returned  to  Ripon  by  special  train.  In  th 
evening  there  was  a conversazione  in  the  Museun 
when  the  objects  of  special  interest  were  63 
plained. 

On  Tuesday,  the  proceedings  were  brought  i 
a satisfactory  close,  and  everybody  thanke 
everybody. 


BRICK  AND  MARBLE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. 


Tub  work  published  a good  while  ago  undi 
the  above  title,  containing  Mr.  Street’s  impre 
sions  and  criticisms  of  architecture  in  the  norl 
of  Italy,  is  now  re-issued  in  a second  editia 
forming  a somewhat  larger  but  still  hand 
volume,*  after  undergoing  considerable  revisic 
and  additions  at  the  hands  of  its  author.  M 
Street  has  not,  he  tells  us,  found  it  necessary  1 
alter  his  previous  conclusions,  so  far  as  genet! 
principles  are  concerned,  based  on  the  study  i 
Italian  architecture;  but  in  revising  wbat  1 
had  previously  written,  ho  found  himself  oblige 
to  make  many  alterations  and  additions,  somi 
times  in  relation  to  towns  not  visited  on  his  fin 
journey;  sometimes  in  reference  to  buildinj 
either  not  described,  or  insufficiently  describe 
before.  This  has  involved  the  re-writing  of  moi 
of  tbe  book,  though  with  the  endeavour  to  iiite: 
fere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  general  ton 
and  character  of  its  contents. 

In  its  original  form  this  work  probably  *stimt 
lated  the  interest,  among  English  architecti 
in  that  combination  of  brick  with  marble  i 
veneered  or  particoloured  designs  which  ha 
so  largely  characterised  the  architectorQ?# 
Mediaeval  Italy,  and  the  avowed  interest  i 
which  gave  rise  in  great  measure  to  the  fancy  fc 
chequered  and  “stripy”  brickwork  in  Englanc 
which  critics  have  stigmatised  by  various  coi 
temptuous  epithets.  Wo  cannot  say  that  th 
influence  of  this  form  of  Italian  architecture  o 
our  own  modern  practice  has  been  in  the  man 
for  good.  We  have  imitated  mostly  the  les 
refined,  certainly  the  less  costly  forms  of  it;  w 
have  got  the  brick  without  the  marble,  for  th 
most  part.  That  the  process  of  marble  venee 
has  not  been  employed  here,  at  least  not  in  tba 
extensive  and  wholesale  manner  in  which  it 
found  in  Italy,  is  a matter  for  congratulaticat 
it  is  not  in  the  highest  sense  an  architecture 
form  of  treatment ; it  has  more  of  the  essence  c 
cabinet  work  than  architecture,  and  at  best  i 
only  suited  in  expression  to  a climate  of  mil 
weather  and  bright  suns.  But  the  adoption  c 
brick  and  marble  in  combination  might  hav 
been  very  well  used  here,  and  has  been  almM 
neglected,  except  in  so  far  as  the  employment 
mai'ble  shafts  goes.  We  have  instead  of  tb» 
in  our  modern  brick  architecture,  either  ver 
rawand  crude  combinations  of  strangelycolo^' 
brick,  or  we  have  “stone  dressings,”  in  whic.' 
a dead  sandstone  surface  offers  no  contrast  t 
the  texture  of  the  brick,  but  rather  adds  do 
ness  to  the  whole.  Part  of  the  charm  of  brick  ant 
marble  combinations  consists  in  the  contrast  o 


* Brick  and  Marble  in  the  Middle  Ages  : Notes  of  Town' 
in  the  North  of  Italy.  By  GeorRe  Edin^d  Street,  ft.a 
Second  edition,  with  numerous  illustrations,  IjO 
John  Murray, 
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,ufe — the  smooth  hard  marble  with  the  rough 
k — and  in  the  delicate  tints  obtainable  from 
marble.  We  have  a good  deal  of  the  material 
lin  reach,  but  it  has  not  been  made  the  moat 
)V0n  where  expense  was  no  obstacle  to  any 
1 or  fancy  of  an  architect.  The  Northern 
litoct  is  like  the  refractory  sons  of  the 
lop  in  Browning’s  poem ; ho  refuses  the 
ble,  and  will  give  na  only  stone.*  We  have 
ih  need  of  more  cheerful  and  less  grim  and 
-holding  materials  in  the  architecture  of 
rainy  and  smoke-stained  towns, 
idependently  of  these  more  practical  con- 
rations,  the  interest  of  a comparative  study 
talian,  with  Northern  lledimval  architecture, 
ery  great,  even  to  those  who  feel  less  of 
bive  interest  in  the  style  per  se.  The  peculiar 
notion  between  the  conditions  under  which 
architect  worked,  and  the  results  be  pro- 
>d,  in  tho  North  and  in  the  South,  is  very 
rly  brought  out  in  the  book  before  us.  It 
ts  out  how  tho  Northern  Mediaeval  architect 
doped  his  stylo  away  from  the  reach  of  the 
line  of  Classic  architecture,  and  with  no 
edents  to  divert  his  aim  from  the  one  style 
:h  he  was  engaged  in  almost  unconsciously 
ectirg,  without,  practically,  tho  knowledge 
jy  other.  The  Italian  was  otherwise  situated, 
worked  in  a country  with  a great  past,  the 
itectural  monuments  of  which  were  every- 
I re  around  him.  And  these  architectural 
3 uments  belonged  to  a school  of  constructive 
t jn,  totally  opposed  to  that  which  was  domi- 
. I in  Europe  in  tho  Middle  Ages.  They  were 
I monuments  and  representatives  of  the  great 
|1  system,  which  bad  died  out  with  the 
I in©  and  fall  of  the  Homan  Empire.  The  new 
i 3tural  form  was  that  of  the  arch  in  its 
■ety,  which  had  only  been  half  accepted  by 
Roman,  in  a one-sided  and  architecturally 
egetic  manner,  but  was  now  to  be  carried  to 
itmoat  development  by  tho  Goth,  whose 
« once  was  to  become  predominant  through- 
f Europe.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  per- 
I ,ion  of  the  arcuated  style,  there  lingered 
^ 'taly  a constant  tendency  to  a revival 
: or  return  to,  the  antique  forms,  the 
line  of  which  were  so  plentiful,  and 
oonsequenco  was  not  only  the  existence 
and  there  of  groTips  of  artists,  influenced 
> omo  one  building  of  antiquity,  which  they 
i ired,  and  were  desirous  of  re-producing,  in 
jost  features,  in  their  now  work;  bub  a 
iral  obstacle  everywhere  to  the  frank 
s ptanco  of  the  arcuated  style  as  a 
I jm  of  balanced  and  buttressed  construc- 
P Tbo  old  Classic  principle  of  repose 
^ asserted  itself  in  tho  Mediceval  art  of  Italy, 
■j  buttress  was  never  made  a feature  in  the 
^ jn,  except  in  the  old  Classic  pilaster-like 
J I ; the  arch  was  largely  used,  its  pointed 
R i was  mors  or  less  adopted,  though  with 

* atioD,  but  its  external  constructive  expres- 

• was  shirked,  and  tho  obvious  aim  was  to 
< sine  the  Gothic  arcuated  construction  with 
N Dlaasio  immobility  of  design  and  expression ; 
» ' this  were  nob  the  consoious  aim,  it  was  the 

msciouB  result  of  conflicting  tastes  and 

i elation  s. 

l'  heyignored,  as  much  as  possible,  tho  clear  exhibition 
li  spointerl  arch,  and  even  when  they  did  use  it,  not 
I quenlly  introduced  it  in  such  a way  as  to  show  their 
impt  for  it  as  a fealuro  of  construction ; employing 
'■  sn  only  for  ornament,  and  never  hesitating  to  con- 
! t it  in  so  faulty  a manner,  that  it  required  to  be  held 
w her  with  iron  rods  from  tho  very  iirst  day  of  its  erec- 
" This  fault  they  often  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
) mmit,  because  they  acarcelyever  brought  themselTes 
'1  ow  the  use  of  the  buttress  ; and  this  reluctance  was 

3 narknble  proof  of  their  Classic  sympathies 

m architects,  then,  in  never  resorting  to  tho  buttress, 
'■  ed  their  feeling  that  a state  of  perfect  rest  was  tho 
' allowable  state  for  a perfect  building,  and  they  pre- 
•i  i almost  always  to  use  the  arch  for  its  beauty  alone, 
■'  ivowcdly  not  for  its  constructional  value.” 

: romthis  use  of  the  arch  withoitt  the  buttress 

ii  r,  thinks  Mr.  Street,  one  beauty,  the  use  of 
n frequent  trefoiled  arches  so  common  in  Italy, 
0 which  ho  regards  as  having  their  origin  in 

■ f ttempb  to  balance  the  arch  by  weighting  it 
jvrds.  As  BO  much  depended  on  these  tre- 
•ild  arches,  “no  pains  were  spared  in  bringing 
i|'  outline  into  the  very  purest  form.  To  this 
owe  the  absolute  perfection  which  charac- 
>Jies  some  of  the  trefoiled  arches  in  Early 
-•  an  work.”  "Whether  or  no  this  may  be 
johiDg  a little  too  much  oonsbructivo  import. 

• There,  leave  me,  there ! 
i?o  have  stabb’d  me  with  ingratitude 
jssth— ye  wish  it— God,  ye  wish  it  I Stone— 

Intone,  a. crumble  I Clammy  squares  which  sweat— 
j the  corpse  they  keep  wore  oozing  through — 
j DO  more  lapis  to  delight  tho  world  !” 

(From  ‘‘Wen  and  Women":  ‘‘The  bishop  orders 
histomb  in  St.  Rraxed'schurch.”) 


ance  to  the  trefoiled  arch,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  to  the  half-hearted  use  of  the  arch  referred 
to,  as  well  as  to  tho  lingering  of  certain  remi- 
niscences of  Classic  art,  is  mainly  due  the  want 
of  unity  of  design  and  of  entirely  satisfactory 
character  in  the  buildings  of  Media3val  Italy  as 
compared  with  the  best  of  Northern  Gothic. 
“You  may  go  to  a great  English  cathedral  and 
find  that,  from  every  point  pf  view,  inside  and 
outside,  every  feature  is  well  proportioned  to  its 
place,  and  beautiful  in  itself,  whilst  tho  tout 
ensemhlc  is  also  perfect  in  proportion  and  mass. 
This  can  never  be  said  of  Italian  work,  Itnever 
produced  anything  perfect  both  in  detail  and  in 
mass,  and  one  always  finds  it  necessary  to  make 
excuses  for  even  tho  best  works,  such  as  one 
never  finds  necessary,  or  allows  oneself  to  think 
of  making,  for  English  works.  There  is  some- 
thing really  absurd  in  comparing  even  the  best 
of  the  Italian  churches  with  such  cathedrals  as 
those  of  Canterbury  and  Lincoln,  so  superior 
are  tho  latter  from  almost  every  point  of  view.” 

We  take  tbo  above  extracts  from  tho  conclud- 
ing chapter,  in  which  the  merits  and  defects  of 
Italian  Gothic  buildings  are  summed  up  very 
comprehensively.  Among  other  reminiscences 
of  Classic  design  with  which  tho  Italian  architect 
was  haunted  was  the  cornice,  which  was  de- 
veloped to  an  extent  and  with  a richness  never 
found  in  true  Gothic  work,  and  the  ieavy  lines 
of  which  nob  only  cap  the  walls  horizontally,  but 
are  carried  up  gables  and  returned  round 
buttresses.  Many  of  these  cornices  (often 
brick)  are  very  fine,  and  not  without  great  effect 
architecturally ; but  it  is  obvious  that  they 
clash  with  the  verticality  of  design  which  is  pre- 
dominant in  true  Gothic.  The  mouldings  of  the 
Italian  architect  are  what  we  should  call  poor 
and  slight  in  effect,  partly  the  result  of  a bright 
climate  where  deep  cutting  is  not  required  to 
emphasise  the  shadows ; and  partly  that  fre- 
quent dealing  with  marble  leads  to  a love  for 
plain  surfaces  and  sharp  angles  rather  than  for 
deep  hollows  and  rounded  angles.  The  traces 
of  Classic  influence  on  the  plan,  through  the 
basilica  form,  are  everywhere  in  Italian  churches, 
which  thus  lack  tbo  multiplied  outline  and 
internal  intricacy  of  the  Northern  cathedral ; the 
latter  quality  being  again  interfered  with  by  the 
wide  spacing  of  the  points  of  support  by  the 
Italian  architect,  who  thus  removed  all  appear- 
ance of  mystery,  and  even  destroyed  completely 
the  apparent  scale  of  many  of  tho  largest  struc- 
tures in  this  manner.*  Among  peculiarities 
duo  to  Classic  influence,  our  author  points  out 
with  much  commendation  the  ccnstaiit  nse  of 
tho  detached  shaft,  and  especially  its  use  in 
couples  placed  one  behind  another,  so  as  to 
ensure  lightness  in  the  front  view  and  yet  give 
a full  and  varied  perspective,  with  ample 
apparent  strength.  We  quote  the  following 
very  just  remarks  in  regard  to  the  respective 
merits  of  shafts  and  continuous  mouldings  : — 

*'  So  loDR  as  tho  influence  of  Lomhard  tfnd Romanesque 
art  is  visible  in  French,  German,  and  English  Gothic,  80 
long  tbo  detached  shaft  was  used,  and  just  in  propor- 
tion as  in  course  of  time  that  influence  decreased,  so 
did  the  frequency  of  its  use  decrease.  Our  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  century  buildings  present  nothing  in  its 
place  but  combinations  of  mouldings,  in  themselves 
very  beautiful,  but  by  no  means  so  beautiful  as  to  re- 
concile us  to  the  loss  of  that  which  they  so  entirely 
supplemented.  Ouo  consequence  of  their  iutroductioa, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  detached  shaft,  was,  that  the 
art  of  sculpture  deteriorated  just  iu  proportion  as  tho 
art  of  moulding  was  developed.  There  is  no  place  in 
which  architectural  sculpture  can  be  more  fittingly  dis- 
played than  in  the  capital  of  a column.  It  is  tho  most 
convenient,  and  at  the  same  time  tho  most  conspicnous 
position  for  it.  It  is,  too,  the  most  important  feature 
in  every  design  in  which  the  detached  column  is  used. 
Tho  gathering  together  of  all  tlio  arch  mouldings  into 
one  above  the  capital,  in  order  that  their  forces  may  he 
collected  before  being  transmitted  to  the  ground,  leads 
naturally  to  the  laying  of  a special  emphasis  on  this 
point  afiove  all  otners;  and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
among  the  many  reasons  in  favour  of  the  earliest  Gothic, 
and  against  tho  latter  varieties  of  tho  style,  that  in  the 
former  tho  use  of  shafts  involved  tho  use  of  forcible 
and  elaborately  cut  capitals,  so  that  this  point  might  be 
most  distinctly  marked,  whilst  in  tho  latter,  by  the  dis- 
use of  the  shaft  and  the  constant  practice  of  carrying 
the  mouldings  of  the  arch  down  to  the  ground  without 
any  interruption,  it  was  made  as  little  of  as  possible.” 

The  partiality  of  the  Italian  architects  for 
detached  shafts  is  further  illustrated,  we  may 
observe,  by  tho  peculiar  form  of  porch,  consist- 
ing of  a canopy  supported  by  shafts  generally 
resting  on  the  backs  of  animals,  which  is  found 
so  frequently  in  Italian  work.  One  of  these, 
that  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Bergamo,  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  the  present  volume,  and  is  a very 
good  specimen  of  this  elegant  type  of  design, 

* The  author  particularly  mentions  the  great  five-aisled 
church  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna,  as  an  instance  of  this 
loss  of  apparent  scale  through  the  wide  spacing  of  tbo 
piers,  BO  inferior  to  the  multiplied  perspective  of  the  Gothic 
cathedral. 


with  which,  however,  great  fault  may  doubtless 
be  found  if  we  take  it  from  the  stand-point  of 
exact  criticism.  But  there  are  many  sneh 
features  in  architecture,  which  it  would  be  ill- 
judged  to  imitate,  yet  which  in  their  original 
form  and  locality  are  full  of  an  interest  partly 
artistic,  partly  archeoological ; wo  sketch  them 
with  a kindly  feeling  towards  the  workmen 
who  invented  such  pretty  fancies,  and  feel 
satisfied,  on  tho  whole,  that  there  should 
be  “incorrect”  as  well  as  “correct”  archi- 
tectural design  in  the  world,  and  that  artistic 
invention  should  never  have  moved  for  long 
in  one  fi.xed  path,  however  satisfying  it  might  be 
to  the  judgment.  Among  other  uses  of  the 
shaft  in  Italy,  Mr.  Street  alludes  to  the  cloister 
of  S.  Gregorio,  "Venice,  where  the  shafts  support 
tho  woodwork  in  a very  picturesque  fashion 
without  any  arches  ; in  fact,  a reminiscence  on 
a small  scale  of  Classic  construction,  only  that 
tho  lintel  is  wood  instead  of  stone.  There  is 
among  the  drawings  of  French  chiteanx  in  tho 
International  Exhibition  a similar  construction, 
with  admirable  effect,  in  the  formation  of  a 
recessed  gallery  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof, 
which  aro  carried  by  shafts  in  pairs  at  somo 
distance  from  one  another,  supporting  what  we 
should  now  call  a “trimmer”  at  tho  extremity 
of  the  rafters.  Constructively,  no  doubt,  wood 
upon  stone  shafts  is  not  altogether  workman- 
like J and  we  may  note  this  as  another  instance 
of  that  want  of  homogeneous  character  in  con- 
struction and  design  from  which  arises  mnob. 
both  of  the  interest  and  the  defects  of  Medisoval 
Italian  architecture. 

"\Ye  shall  return  to  tho  subject. 


NEW  THEATRE,  MARGATE. 

After  nearly  100  years’  wear  (1787)  the  old 
theatre  in  Margate  has  given  place  to  a new- 
building,  of  which  Mr.  J.  T.  Robinson  is  the 
architect. 

With  a large  frontage  in  Addington-street, 
tho  present  Margate  Theatre  is  constructed 
somewhat  on  the  pattern  of  tho  London  Vaude- 
ville, and  is  about  the  size  of  the  Strand  Theatre. 
It  will  hold  nearly  2,000  persons,  and  the  ap- 
proaches are  convenient,  and  have  had  their 
safety  officially  certified  by  tho  Hon.  Spencer 
Ponsonby  as  the  representative  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Tho  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Paramor  & Son,  of  Margate  j and  tbo  theatre 
has  been  decorated  in  white  and  gold  by  Messrs. 
Pashley  & Co.,  of  Loudon.  The  proprietor,  Mr. 
Robert  Fort,  has  wisely  retained  as  directress 
Miss  Sarah  Thorne,  with  whose  name  the  drama 
in  Margate  has  been  so  long  honoui-ably  identi- 
fied, and  he  has  secured  for  his  new  establish- 
ment a good  working  company.  The  programme 
of  the  opening  night  comprised  Mr.  Craven’s 
three-act  drama,  “ Coals  of  Fire,”  with  Miss 
Sarah  Thorne  as  the  speculator’s  daughter, 
Ellen  Roland  j and  tho  farce  of  “ Tho  Widow's 
Victim.” 


THE  LIVERPOOL  LANDING-STAGES. 

A GREAT  calamity  has  fallen  on  Liverpool.  Tho 
new  landing-stages,  scarcely  completed,  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  two  stages,  including 
the  new  piece  connecting  them,  measure  about 
2,100  ft.,  and  the  total  loss  is  estimated  at  nearly 
a quarter  of  a million  sterling. 

It  is  universally  admitted  by  all  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  stages  that  the  conflagration 
originated  in  the  carelessness  of  one  or  another 
of  the  men  who  were  engaged  connecting  the  gas- 
pipes  with  the  new  portion  of  the  stage.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  two  accounts  of  how  the  fire  actually 
occurred ; one  being  that  as  the  plumbers  were 
making  a now  joint,  one  of  them  lighted  a match 
to  try  it,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  gas 
from  the  main  was  ignited,  the  flame  being 
, immediately  communicated  to  tho  wood ‘of  the 
stage.  The  other  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
fire  is  that  a plug  which  had  been  temporarily 
put  in  to  atop  a pipe  suddenly  gave  way  whilst 
the  plumber  was  moving  about  with  his  light, 
and  in  consequence  of  tho  strength  of  the  jet 
of  escaping  gas  the  flame  was  so  great  that  it 
immediately  communicated  itself  to  the  wood  of 
the  stage.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  catasti’opho  originated  with 
the  plumbers. 

It  seoms  that  the  timbers  had  all  been 
creosoted,  for  protection  against  tho  action  of 
water,  and  this  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the 
action  of  fire.  Strangers  will  scarcely  appreciate 
tho  serious  nature  of  the  loss.  The  injury  to 
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the  transaction  of  business  will  be  most  grave, 
as  the  line  of  stone  pier  at  the  edge  of  the  river 
is  only  accessible  by  steamers  at  certain  states 
of  the  tide,  and  then  has  only  awkward  flights 
of  steps  to  laud  at.  This  ” stage  ” was  the  sole 
and  grand  embarkation-place  for  all  the  river 
ferry-steamers  and  all  the  principal  steamers  to 
near  ports  (Isle  of  Han,  Dublin,  &c.).  Commu- 
nication between  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool  will 
be  practically  stopped  for  the  time,  and  must 
proceed  for  a long  time  under  great  inconve- 
nience  and  restriction.  The  stages  were  reached 
chiefly,  by  iron  cellular  bridges  from  the  dock- 
wall.  These  are  still  resting  on  the  pontoons, 
and  may  be  available  again.  Liverpool  is  much 
agitated. 


THE  NEW  YESTRY-HALL  DIFFICULTY 
AT  KENSINGTON. 

The  Kensington  Vestry  appear  to  be  in  a dis- 
agreeable and  uncertain  position  as  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  vestry-hall,  or  an  enlargement  of 
the  building  in  which  the  business  is  at  present 
transacted.  Some  time  ago  a resolution  to 
adopt  the  latter  course  was  decided  upon,  and 
tenders  were  sent  inj  but  it  subsequently  ap- 
peared, according  to  the  opinion  of  counsel,  that 
it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  present  hall 
belonged  to  the  vestry  or  the  chui’ch  authorities, 
or  whether  it  could  be  used  legally  for  other  than 
strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  the  subject 
of  providing  more  convenient  premises  for  vestry 
purposes  and  the  general  use  of  the  parish  has 
for  some  time  remained  in  abeyance.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  vestry  last  week  the  subject  was 
revived,  when  Mr.  Cunningham  Glen,  in  moving 
a resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  vestry  purchase 
a site,  and  erect  a new  vestry-hall  forthwith, 
stated  that  the  vestry  met  in  the  present  build- 
ing simply  on  sufferance.  As  an  amendment  to 
this,  Lieut.-Col.  Crossman  moved  that  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  vestry,  a sum 
not  exceeding  6,000?.  be  expended  upon  altera- 
tions or  additions  to  the  existing  building,  in 
which  the  work  of  the  vestry  is  now  carried  on.* 
Considerable  discussion  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  Mr.  Daniels  strongly  urged  the  erection 
of  a new  vestry-hall,  observing  that  no  matter 
what  money  was  spent  on  the  present  building, 
the  bugbear  would  always  exist  that  the  rate- 
payers were  restricted  to  certain  uses.  Mr. 
Gibbons  was  of  the  same  opinion,  remarking 
that  the  vestry  had  no  right  to  expend  money 
on  a building  which  had  no  right  to  exist.  Mr. 
Freeman  said  the  hall  was  the  joint  property  of 
the  ecclesiastical  party  and  the  parish  party,  and 
neither  could  take  away  the  other’s  rights  in  the 
buildiug.  He  suggested  that  the  present  hall 
might  be  converted  into  offices,  and  a portion  of 
the  adjoining  ground  procured  to  build  a hall  for 
all  purposes.  Col.  Grossman’s  amendment  was 
ultimately  lost  by  a large  majority,  and  a reso- 
lution was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  vestry 
purchase  a site  for  the  erection  of  a new  vestry, 
hall  suitable  for  all  purposes. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  twenty-seventh  annnal  meeting  of  this 
Institution  was  held  yesterday  (Thursday)  after- 
noon, at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  the  pre- 
sident,  Mr.  Thos.  Robinson  (Cubitt  & Co.),  in 
the  chair.  The  secretary,  Mr.  A.  G.  Harris, 
read  the  annnal  report,  which,  after  thanking 
the  subscribers  and  friends  for  their  continued 
support  to  the  Institution,  stated  that  the 
directors  have  purchased  the  sum  of  893Z.  4g.  2d. 
stock,  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  722?.  11s.  3d. 
for  the  Relief  Fund,  and  1701.  9s.  lid.  for  the 
Building  Fund,  making  a total  of  17,529?.  14s.  2d. 
stock,  viz.,  13,988?.  13a.  9d.  for  the  Relief  Fund, 
and  3,511?.  Os.  5d.  for  the  Building  Fund.  The 
directors  have  received  notice  that  the  late  Mr. 
William  Todd,  of  Welliogton-road,  St.  John’s- 
wood,  has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  500?.  to  the 
funds  of  the  charity.  The  number  of  pensioners 
elected  during  the  past  year  is  four,  and  the 
number  of  pensioners  deceased  during  the  same 
period  is  three.  The  ball,  which  took  place  in 
January  last,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Bolding,  was  a great  success,  and  realised  a 
profit  of  69?. -is.  6d.  to  the  Institution.  The  report 
concluded  by  stating  that  the  directors  are  taking 
active  stops  to  increase  the  subscriptions  to  the 
Institution  among  the  various  branches  of  the 
building  trades,  and  that  Mr.  George  Dines  had 
consented  to  become  president  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year.  The  balance-sheet 
showed  tlie  total  receipts  during  the  year 

* He  said  it  was  a question  of  Bpeading  30,000/.  or 
3,000/. 


to  be  2,841?.  12s.,  and  the  total  expenditure 
2,4551.  16s.  lid.,  leaving  a balance  in  hand  of 
385?.  las.  Id.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  George 
Plucknett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  report  and  balance-sheet 
bo  adopted  and  printed.  Resolutions  of  thanks 
were  then  passed  to  the  patrons,  to  the  president 
for  the  past  year  (Mr.  Thomas  Robinson), 
to  the  vice-presidents,  to  the  trustees,  to  the 
treasurer  (Mr.  George  Plucknett),  to  the  direc- 
tors, to  the  secretary  and  stewards  for  the  annual 
ball,  to  the  honorary  auditors,  and  to  the  hono- 
rary solicitors,  for  their  services  during  the  past 
year.  Mr.  George  Plucknett  was  re-elected 
treasurer,  and  the  retiring  directors,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Lawford,  were  re-elected  ; 
Messrs.  Charles  Bussell  and  W.  J.  Mitchell 
being  elected  new  directors.  The  honorary 
auditors,  Messrs.  S.  H.  Head  and  J.  H.  Hunter, 
were  also  re-elected  j and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Plucknett,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Smith,  Mr. 
George  Dines  was  elected  president  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  year  ensaiug.  A vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


WAR  CONTRACTS  IN  GERMANY. 

The  German  Government  are  making  great 
exertions  to  complete  their  military  preparations. 
Oat  of  seventy-four  contracts  advertised  in  one 
week,  nineteen  are  for  military  objects  (forts 
and  such  like),  and  fourteen  are  for  civil  purposes 
ostensibly,  but  really  for  military  ends. 

The  question  is,  how  long  can  the  country 
bear  the  strain?  Everything  is  nearly  double 
the  price  that  it  would  cost  in  England  ; and 
woikmen,  owing  to  the  competition  for  them, 
get  daily  more  outrageous  in  their  ideas,  and 
more  careless  in  their  work. 

Not  only  is  there  a most  abnormal  demand  for 
workmen,  but  the  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  keeping  more  than  half  a million  of  the 
beat  of  its  subjects  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
different  barracks,  make  wages  higher  even  than 
one  could  expect  from  soch  an  exaggerated 
demand  for  labour.  Things  are  getting  so  bad, 
that  people  ask  if  this  “German  unity, ’’  fir 
which  they  have  sung  and  fought,  is,  after  all, 
quite  worth  the  trouble  they  touk  for  it. 


PICTURES  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

On  the  supplementary  vote  of  10,395?.  in  the 
Commons  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hankey,  the  Prime 
Minister  said  the  House  voted  10,000?.  a year  for 
the  purchase  of  pictures,  and  this  sum  was  ex- 
pended according  to  the  judgment  of  the  director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  who  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  consulting  the  trustees  of  that  insti- 
tution,  bat  he  had  the  power  of  purchasing  on 
his  own  responsibility.  Some  three,  four,  or 
five  years  ago  the  National  Gallery  purchased 
the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  for  75,000?. 
It  was  a very  valuable  collection.  The  Govern- 
meat  who  made  that  purchase  made  an  arrange- 
ment which  he  did  not  approve  of  at  the  time, 
and  which  he  much  regretted.  They  mortgaged 
the  10,000?.  a year  until  the  75,000?.  should  be 
paid  off,  and  the  consequence  was  that  of  late 
years  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  and 
their  director  had  rarely  made  purchases  for  the 
nation,  if  any,  and  they  could  only  make  a pur. 
chase  by  coming  to  Parliament.  If  they  came  ' 
to  the  Government  for  funds  the  Prime  Minister 
became  responsible  for  saying  whether  the  pur- 
chase should  be  made  or  not.  There  was  a col- 
lection— that  of  Mr.  Barker — which  came  to  the 
hammer.  It  was  well  known  to  the  curious  in 
art,  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  to  the 
nation  of  purchasing  specimens  of  art  of  rare 
character  which  would  probably  never  be  afforded 
to  them  again.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
director  felt  the  responsibility  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity being  lost  to  the  country.  Of  course 
the  Government  took  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  circomstancea  of  the  case,  and  came  to 
the  resolution  that  it  was  their  duty  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  purchasing  a certain 
number  of  the  pictures  for  the  country.  One  of 
these  pictures  was  by  Pietro  Della  Francesca; 
it  was  purchased  for  a considerable  sum,  and 
with  the  advice  and  full  consent  of  the  director. 
There  were  attacks  in  the  public  journals  decrying 
the  picture,  saying  that  it  was  a picture  of  no 
value,  and  that  it  was  an  entirely  new  painting, 
But  since  these  attacks,  a memorandum  had  been 
furnished  to  the  Government  by  a most  ac- 
complished lady,  which  was  made  by  Sir  C. 
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Eastlake  in  1861  in  Italy.  When  he  wasi' 
Italy  this  picture  was  offered  to  him  for  si 
and  he  intended  to  purchase  it,  and  thought  I 
bad  purchased  it.  He  pursued  his  journey,  sH 
when  he  returned  to  Florence  he  claimed  ' 
picture,  hut  ho  found  that  Mr.  Barker  had  p I 
chased  it  in  the  meantime,  the  owner  havi 
parted  with  it  for  a higher  price.  All  tb, 
whose  opinions  should  weigh  with  tlf" 
looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  ex(- 
sito  specimens  of  one  of  the  rarest  artii 
and  as  an  immense  addition  to  our  works.  J 
cost  2,400?.  ; but  they  must  consider,  wll 
they  purchased  whether  it  was  a first-rate  wd 
of  art,  and  not  so  much  what  they  must 
for  it.  It  was  purchased  in  the  strife  of  C('l 
petition.  He  believed  that  these  purchases  4 
been  wisely  made,  and  he  trusted  that  the  cfH 
mittee  would  sanction  them.  • i! 

The  vote  was  then  agreed  to.  * 


I 

PHYSICAL  COMMOTIONS.  i 


There  have  been  more  thunderstorms  ol' 
unusually  violent  description,  both  in  Engl ' 
and  in  Scotland,  A waterspout  was  seenill 
cently  on  the  cast  coast  of  England,  and  thl 
houses,  and  as  many  people,  have  been  destrc'l 
by  a waterspout  at  Eureka,  in  Nevada.  Tl: 
has  been  a great  storm  and  flood  in  PenD.‘ 
vania.  At  Pittsburg,  immense  boulders'ftj 
hurled  down  from  the  hills  into  the  strei* 
bridges  were  swept  away,  125  persons  drowi) 
and  depots,  streets,  and  railroads  overflowed..S 
Allegany  City,  the  loss  of  life  has  been  still  n ‘ 
appalling:  fifby.five  dead  bodies  were  reoovel 
and  many  more  were  missing;  in  all  200 J. 
are  said  to  have  been  lost.  The  flood  wa^ 
many  places  20  ft.  deep.  There  has  beef 
violent  storm  in  Austria.  Fifty  houses  r 
destroyed,  and  as  many  vineyards:  sow 
persons  and  many  cattle  were  drowned.  ( 
earthquake  has  occurred  at  Vienna.  * 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  BUILDINGS.: 

ABROAD. 

Information  upon  this  subject  will  not  be- 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  journal  j''"! 
to  a volume  of  Foreign  Office  Reports,  which  Ir 
just  made  their  appearance,  we  are  indebtedtl 
some  valuable  facts  in  connexion  with  buikf 
operations  and  public  works  generally  in  fori’ 
cities.  Thus  we  learn  from  Havre  that  a* 
many  years’  discussion  of  various  acheraesii 
plans,  it  has  finally  been  decided  to  build,!' 
central  part  of  the  town,  at  a little  dista 
from  the  Sous  Prefecture,  an  Exchange  woi" 
of  the  commerce  of  Havre.  The  mer® 
there  at  present  appear  to  bo  exposed  to  ; 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  through  not  ha’’ 
a proper  Exchange  building  in  which  to  triffl 
their  bnsinosB ; and  thus  the  new  structurtil 
be  of  no  inconsiderable  benefit  to  them.  ]• 
law  courts  are  also  to  be  erected  in  thesi' 
quarter  of  the  town.  What  is  described  as 
financial  crisis  ’’  has  prevented  the  comple  l 
of  the  alterations  and  improvements  whichv 
projected  at  the  H6tel  Frascati  in  Havre ; i 
the  improvements  which  have  been  carri^  ! 
are  said  to  be  of  a very  attractive  charaoi 
Havre  possesses  great  advantages  as  a water! ‘ 
place,  bub  the  local  authorities  are  not  v' 
enterprising;  and  it  is  mentioned  that  we 
tithe  of  the  taste  and  energy  shown  as  in  ' 
decoration  of  the  French  watering-places; 
would  soon  take  its  place  amongst  the  I; 
rank.  A new  English  church  has  also  bt| 
erected,  and  presents,  architecturally  speakr 
a very  satisfactory  appearance.  For  its  thoroif 
completion,  however,  funds  are  needed.  Tr  ■ 
ways  have  also  been  laid  down  over  a consioi 
able  portion  of  the  streets  of  Havre,  and  althol ' 
they  are  as  yet  somewhat  of  a novelty,  iv 
believed  that  they  will  be  worked  satisfactoij 
Nothing  worthy  of  noto  has  ocenrred  of  lat 
regard  to  the  port  or  its  approaches,  altholr 
Rouen  is  still  anxious  to  obtain  the  sanction  i’ 
aid  of  the  Government  for  the  embankmen;: 
the  River  Seine  down  to  Honfleur,  while  Ha: 
is  naturally  opposed  to  the  plan,  from  a 1 
which  is  shared  by  many  engineers  and  oth  ^ 
that  the  result  would  be  to  change  the  aotiwf 
the  tides  and  currents,  and  seriously  endan: 
the  existence  of  the  port.  The  works  for  the- 
largement  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and 
completing  the  quay  of  the  large  Bassin  de  I’Et  ! 
are  being  actively  carried  out ; while  many  oh 
improvements,  we  understand,  are  contemplat 
From  the  Charente  loferieure  (France),  we  t 
learn  that  railway  construction  is  being  carr 
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Tith  enterprise  in  that  locality.  Amongst 
newly -oontemplated  lines  the  most  important 
bat  to  2Iaretines,  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
it  deal  of  agitation,  the  more  especially  as  it 
, proposed  to  constrnct  it  with  a bridge  at  or 
; Rochfort,  which  might  have  affected  the 
it  brandy  trade  of  that  district. 

•om  C/irri/oiir^  we  learn  thataproposal  has  been 
I e to  construct  a large  basin  in  the  roadstead, 
■I  which  Transatlantic  steamers  might  enter 
II  times  ; bat  there  is  a difficulty  as  to  funds, 
ipears  that  it  would  be  .a more  feasible  plan, 
the  cost  comparatively  inconsiderable,  to 
. ? out  a pier  along  which  steamers  of  beyond 
ii  average  tonnage  could  lie,  and  disembark 
'I  sngers  and  goods.  Local  engineers  favour 
[ project.  The  small  port  of  Barfieur  is  also 
il  i improved,  and  the  works  will  commence 
ily.  With  regard  to  Nice,  it  is  interesting 
•:|  'te  that  building  operations  are  still  carried  on 
M Jsively  there,  and  new  houses  and  villas  are 
i|  nually  being  added  to  the  large  number 
iously  existing.  As  maybe  imagined,  this 
*3  the  building  trade  very  active.  Gene. 

■■  spoakiiig,  however,  with  regard  to  public 
I 8 in  that  district,  nothing  has  been  effected 
■ te  save  the  enlargement  and  continuance  of 
li  public  roads,  on  which  a certain  sum  is 
1 iilly  expended.  Relative  to  St.  Malo,  we 
i that  the  local  authorities  have  recently 
'ed  several  of  the  streets,  and  repaired  the 
8 and  gutters.  They  have,  too,  carried  out 
al  other  improvements  of  a public  character, 
ver  invention,  which  has  been  brought  out 
( furnishes  the  public  with  a safe  and  expe- 
I 18  mode  of  crossing  to  and  fro  between 
alo  and  St.  Servan.  In  placeof  descending 
scending  stairs,  in  order  to  cross  in  a boat, 
assenger,  for  the  same  fare  (id.),  walks  on 
)latform,  railed  round,  and  on  a level  with 
juay.  The  conductor  blows  a horn  when 
I , and  the  platform,  which  is  borne  aloft  on 
^ ron  pillars,  of  Oi  metres  in  height,  with  a 
I ’ granite  base,  which  rests  on  wheels 
ng  on  rails,  is  drawn  to  the  other  side  by 
chains  attached  to  a steam-engine  of 
rso  power. 

In  lii'cnicn  we  get  some  interesting  infer- 
1 as  to  the  public  works.  Important 
st  the  undertakings  there  being  carried 
the  building  of  a large  central  railway 
ns,  to  be  used  by  the  various  lines  running 
he  city.  The  construction  of  this  building 
len  lately  commenced,  but  two  or  three 
nust  elapse  before  it  will  bo  completed 
ady  for  opening.  A large  and  handsome 
g,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  higher  class 
school,  has  also  been  erected ; .and  the 
iction  of  several  other  public  edifices, 
ig  more  suitable  localities  for  the  post- 
)he  law  courts,  and  ihe  offices  of  the  other 
ties,  is  contemplated.  lu  consequence, 
:r,  of  the  somewhat  depressed  state  of  the 
ances,  these  projects  will  only  be  gradu- 
Tried  into  execution.  New  city  water, 
constructed  by  an  English  company,  have 
pened,  and  now  supply  the  town  with 
ttter  from  the  River  Weser;  and  it  is  also 
ned  that  the  construction  of  a third  stone 
across  the  Weser,  which  is  being  carried 
* ill,  when  finished,  connect  more  directly 

Iitral  or  business  part  of  the  town  on  each 
the  river;  at  the  same  time,  the  con- 
m of  a new  wide  thoroughlVire  leading 
his  bridge  to  the  new  central  railway 
as  is  being  carried  out.  Another  im- 
- projccr,  nnd  one  of  long  standing,  is  that 
necting  the  throe  principal  rivers  of 
n Germany,  viz.,  the  Rhine,  the  Eras,  and 
Ber,  by  a canal ; and  this  project  has  been 
brought  forward.  It  is  said  that  the 
.11  Guvernment  is  inclined  to  lend  its 
ice  towards  the  rehlisatioii  of  the  project, 
will  doubtless  be  some  time  before  it  is 
7 carried  into  execution.  ']  ho  conatruc- 
railwaya  is  a matter  upon  which  much 
•ise  is  expended  in  this  part  of  Germany, 

^t  year  only  two  new  lines  of  railways 
pened,  by  means  of  which  Bremen  has 
Toiight  into  more  immediate  connexion 
Brliu  on  the  one  side,  and  Cologne  on  the 
W One  of  these  lines  is  the  railway  from 
to  Osnabiiick,  which  forms  a section 
'^e  so-called  Paris  - Hamburg  railway. 

J-  importance  of  a direct  lino  of  rail- 
"drum  Piuis  to  Hamburg  is  sufficiently 
V t.  From  Cuxhaven  we  learn  that  im- 
PVt  harbour  works  are  being  executed  there, 
^l.tteily  severe  storms  and  high  tides  have 
'hilt  damaged  the  ternpovEiry  works  neces- 
■or  the  enclosing  of  so  large  on  area  from 
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the  sea.  The  coffer-dam  and  sea-bank  required 
for  this  incloBure  will  be  upwards  of  3,000  ft. 
long,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  shortly 
completed.  The  contractor  has  commenced 
the  inner  dock,  which  will  communicate  with 
the  onter  harbour  by  a lock  dUO  ft.  long  by  70  ft. 
wide.  There  is  also  to  be  a complete  dry-dock 
establishment,  and  generally  it  is  intended  to 
make  Cuxhaven  a port  suitable  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age.  Experiments  have  also  been 
made  to  lay  out  foundations  for  a large  new  fort 
on  Gebbsand,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Elbe.  It  is 
believed  that  the  work  will  be  carried  out. 
From  Liibeck  we  learn  that  some  time  ago 
it  was  proposed  to  sell  the  Liibeck  railways 
to  the  Hamburg. Berlin  Railway  Company, 
but  this  proposal  seems  to  have  fallen  through. 
A new  line — the  Lubeck-Entin  Railway — has 
been  opened,  and  has  enjoyed  a good  traffic.  It 
further  stated  that  public  opinion  in  Germany 
occupies  itself  more  and  more  with  the  construe- 
tion  of  a united  system  of  canals  for  that  country. 
A Central  Union  which  has  been  formed  states 
the  length  of  the  projected  canals  at  354  German 
miles,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  about 
250,000  dollars,  or  37,500Z.  But,  at  any  rate,  it 
is  stated  that  a canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe 
is  to  carried  into  execution.  A canal  from  the 
Trave  to  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  connect  Liibeck 
with  the  interior  of  Germany,  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Branch  Canal  Union  of  that  city ; it  is 
probable,  however,  that  a long  time  must  elapse 
ere  the  idea  assumes  the  practical  stage,  and  is 
really  carried  into  effect. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  shortly  consider  next 
the  public  works  of  Greece.  Frorn  Syra  we 
learn  that  the  harbour  still  remains  in  an  un. 
satisfactory  condition,  and  the  supineness  of  the 
authorities  is  such  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  carry  out  long-talked  of  improvements. 
A_  contract  entered  into  for  lighting  the  town 
with  gas  has  not  yet  been  carried  out,  although 
the  time  fixed  for  its  completion  has  long  since 
expired.  A submarine  cable  between  Syra  and 
Scio  has  been  laid,  thus  bringing  the  former 
place  into  direct  communication  with  Smyrna 
and  Syria. 

The  public  works  of  Riissia  next  require 
attention.  A matter  of  interest  to  our  readers  is 
the  construction  of  a Central  Prison  for  South 
Russia,  now  being  built  in  the  citadel  of  the 
town  of  Kherson,  on  the  site  of  former  vast 
Admiralty  premises.  It  is  stated  that  the  neces- 
sity for  this  prison  has  been  greatly  felt,  and 
that  in  its  erection  every  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  it  thoroughly  suitable  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  will  be  devoted.  It  is  to  contain  all 
the  improvements  wliich  have  been  introduced 
of  late  years,  and  will  no  doubt  be  a very  fine 
building.  A new  line  of  railway  has  also  been 
opened  from  Nicolaiett’  to  Znanienka,  there 
joining  the  main  line  to  Kbarkow  on  one  side, 
unci  that  to  Elizabetgrode  on  the  other,  which 
places  Nicolaielfin  easy  commtmication  with  all 
Russia,  and  indeed  all  Europe.  The  passenger 
trains  to  and  from  St,  Petersburg  take  pre- 
cisely seventy  honrs,  and  the  distance  between 
Nicolaietf  and  London  can  bo  accomplished  in  five 
days.  The  stations  on  this  new  branch  line, 
which  is  152  miles  in  length,  have  been  built 
wicJi  every  care,  in  order  that  no  accommodation 
for  the  passengers  may  be  lacking.  The  line,  a 
single  one,  is  substantially  constructed,  and  re- 
Uects  great  cr- cJit  upon  the  memory  of  the  con- 
tractor, the  lace  Baron  Ungemstemberg.  From 
Poland  we  note  that  of  late  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  the  building  trade  of  several  of 
the  large  towns,  and  building  operations  have 
been  actively  carried  ibrward.  This  is  attri- 
bated  in  great  measure  to  the  extravagaut  rise 
of  bouse-rent,  though  partially  to  other  circum- 
stances.  Ono  consequence  is  that  the  brick  trade 
of  Warsaw,  which  has  been  stagnant  for  several 
years,  has  recently  received  great  stimulus,  and 
much  is  being  done  in  that  industry.  It  is 
satislVi'-tory  to  receive  such  news  as  to  building 
from  Poland.  As  to  public  works  in  Spain  we 
!tUo  get  some  information.  With  regard  to  the 
Balearic  Islands,  we  note  that  the  moscimporfant 
of  the  works  yet  undertaken  there  is  the  con- 
r-tructiou  of  a railway  across  Majorca  from 
Palma  to  loca  and  Alcudia,  wliich  is  progressing 
.''utisfactorily.  The  preliminary  works  as  far  as 
[oca  are  now  reported  to  be  in  a ibrward  state, 
and  this  part  of  the  line  will  be  shortly  opened 
lor  traffic,  an  engineer  lately  sent  to  England 
for  the  purpose  having  contracted  for  the  iTeces- 
sary  locomotives  and  rolling  stock.  The  works 
for  the  prolongation  of  the  mole  at  Palma,  and 
cleansing  I he  harbour,  have  been  lately  offered 
for  contract,  bat  it  is  considered  probable  that 
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these  operations  will  at  best  proceed  slowly,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  the  finances  must  extend 
over  many  years.  Five  years  are  even  allowed 
for  the  termination  of  this  part  of  the  work  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
it  is  not  intended  to  carry  out  the  work  with 
much  rapidity.  There  is,  however,  a great  want 
of  a secure  harbour  at  Palma. 

From  Afe.ssiua  we  learn  that  there  have  been 
carried  out  there  of  late  considerable  improve- 
ments,  especially  as  to  paving  some  of  the  streets, 
drainage,  itc.  The  paving  of  the  Marina  has 
been  at  length  completed,  and  it  is  now  a good 
broad  thoroughfare  more  than  a mile  in  length, 
with  a footpath  on  each  side.  It  is  all  paved 
with  “ lava,”  and  gas  has  been  added  on  both 
sides  of  the  streets.  A large  new  building  is  in 
course  of  construction  at  Jleesina,  on  the  Plain 
of  Terranova,  for  a custom-house,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  structure,  which  will  be  on  rather  an 
extensive  scale,  will  be  brought  to  completion  in 
the  course  of  two  years.  A new  church  is  also 
being  constructed  in  the  street,  St,  Gioaebino, 
capable  of  containing  about  500  people.  The 
construction  of  this  building,  it  is  estimated,  will 
cost  about  40,000  livres.  With  regard  to  public 
works  in  Venice  we  learn  that  the  works  of  ex- 
cavation to  deepen  and  improve  the  hai’bour  ar. 
Venice  and  the  channel  leading  to  the  sea  ar. 
Malaraocco  are  gradually  progressing  towards 
completion.  Proposed  improvements  to  the 
arsenal  are  also  in  a fair  way  of  being  thoroughly 
carried  out.  The  question  of  railway  construc- 
tion, too,  is  receiving  a fair  share  of  considera- 
tion  in  that  locality,  and  some  important  projects 
are  being  carried  out. 

Road  making  in  Turkey  is  a matter  which  has 
long  occupied  a good  deal  of  attention.  We  ar*- 
glad  to  learn  that  considerable  activity  has  been 
shown  in  forwarding  the  completion  of  the  road 
between  Serajevoand  Mortar.  Two  intelligent 
Polish  engineers  have  had  the  control  of  the 
works,  and  so  far  have  carried  them  out  most 
satisfactorily.  The  funds  allowed  by  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works  at  Constantinople  to  cover 
the  cost  of  road. making  in  the  province  of  Bosmi 
Serai  during  the  past  year  did  not  amount  to 
more  .than  4,0001.,  and  consequently  no  other 
works  of  the  kind,  except  that  mentioned  above, 
have  been  attempted.  Great  diligence,  how. 
ever,  has  been  displayed  by  the  engineers  in 
the  survey^  of  the  country  with  a view  to  the 
railway  which  is  to  run  through  Bosna  Serai  to 
the  capital  in  connexion  with  tho  South  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  lines.  This  line  will  be  about 
400  miles  in  length,  a good  portion  of  which  is 
of  easy  construction,  though  some  parts  present 
considerable  engineering  difficulty.  Between 
Prepoli  and  Mitrovitza  the  route  chosen  is  so 
enclosed  with  precipices  that  within  a distance 
of  eight  miles  below  Koza  about  twenty  tunnels 
will  have  to  be  bored.  The  line  will  doubtless 
be  a most  e-xpensive  ono,  and  will  present,  in 
many  places,  a continual  succession  of  bridges 
and  tuunelH. 


THE  LAW  ON  NOXIOUS  BUSINESSES. 

Bi  the  Building  Act  of  1844 — a measure 
passed  by  Parliament  during  the  predominance 
of  a Conservative  majority— certain  trades,  the 
conduct  of  which  in  the  midst  of  a dense  popu. 
lation  was  held  to  be  necessarily  injurious  to  the 
public  health,  were  allowed  a period  of  grace 
e.xtending  over  thirty  years,  and  expiring  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  month.  To  the  opera- 
tion of  that  enactment  vestries  and  sanitarians 
have  for  years  past  looked  hopefully  forward,  as 
to  a new  charter  of  liealth.  Of  its  necessity 
the  pages  of  the  Builder  have  repeatedly  borne 
testimony,  and  those  who  still  have  any  linger- 
ing doubts  of  the  equity  of  the  suppressione 
intended  by  Mr.  Taylor,  in  framing  its  clauses 
and  schedules,  would  find  them  speedily  re- 
moved by  the  noisome  effluvia  which  literallv 
poison  the  atmosphere  in  some  parts  of 
Battersea,  Bermondsey,  East  London,  Isling- 
ton, Lambeth,  St.  George-the-Martyr,  and 
St.  Saviour,  and  even  in  the  aristocratic 
suburb  of  Kensington.  It  was,  of  course, 
possible  that  some  mistakes  of  classification 
were  made  in  1844,  which  later  knowledge 
should  be  utilised  to  repair.  The  fellmongers  of 
Bermondsey  may  be  instanced  as  pursuing  an 
industry  whioh  the  general  eff'ect  of  evidence 
collected  last  year  tends  to  show  i8.innocuon8. 
Relief  has  been  sought,  however,  for  but  one 
trade — that  of  the  slaughterers  of  cattle  for 
human  food, — and  the  ground  taken  by  its 
advocates  was  less  that  nuisance  was  not 
necessary  and  inevitable,  than  that  its  con- 
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dnctors  had  been  taken  by  sarprise ; their 
inclnsion  in  Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act  being, 
80  far  as  they  were  affected,  quite  recently 
discovered,  while  there  was  not  time  for  them 
to  meet  satisfactorily  the  exigency  of  vastly- 
changed  conditions.  The  Select  Committee 
that  inquired  into  the  subject  in  the  session  of 
1873  agreed  upon  a report  which  proposed 
a compromise,  very  greatly  favouring  the 
slaughterers.  It  was  suggested  that  while 
not  prohibiting  all  existing  slaughter-houses, 
Parliament  should  encourage  the  erection  of 
abattoirs,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
the  City  corporation  were  already  gradually 
engrossing  the  business  of  killing,  and  that 
premises  licensed  to  private  persona  should  bo 
placed  under  direct  and  effectual  sanitary  super- 
vision  and  uniform  regulation,  with  a view  to 
the  prevention  of  needless  cruelty  to  the  animals 
slaughtered,  and  to  the  suppression  of  the  sale 
of  unsound  and  diseased  meat.  These  recom- 
mendations would  be,  as  the  medical  officers 
of  health  almost  unanimously  agreed,  most 
wretchedly  inefficient  for  the  purposes  of 
sanitary  amendment.  It  was  useless  attempting 
to  regulate  a trade  carried  on  at  uncertain  hours 
in  1,700  licensed  premises.  Inspection  worthy 
of  the  same  would  require  an  army  of  inspectors, 
every  one  of  them  competent  (as  few  sanitary 
inspectors  are)  to  determine  the  fitness  of  flesh- 
meat  for  consumption.  Moreover,  the  nature  of 
the  calling  was  such  as  to  call  for  stringent 
regulations,  not  of  the  business  only,  but  also  of 
the  premises  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Atteu. 
tion  should  be  paid  to  floors  and  walls ; to 
ventilation,  light,  and  drainage;  to  the  ar- 
rangements  for  collecting  refuse  and  offal ; to 
the  provision  of  suitable  access,  separate  lairs, 
and  numerous  other  details  which  are  systema- 
tically  neglected  in  even  the  best  of  private 
slaughter-houses.  Upon  these  heads  the  medical 
officers  of  health  have  spoken  ontclearly,  wisely, 
and  persistently.  Dr.  Dudfield,  in  Kensington; 
Dr.  Conway  Evans,  in  the  Strand  District ; Dr. 
Hardwicke,  in  Paddington  ; Mr.  Liddle,  in  White- 
chapel;  Dr.  Letheby,  in  the  City;  Dr.  Tidy,  in 
Islington;  and  the  associated  health  officers  of 
the  Wandsworth  district,  have  especially  con- 
demned, with  an  emphasis  warranted  by  the 
facts  they  describe,  the  existing  violations  of 
decency  and  hnmanity.  Upon  structural  details 
Dr.  Dudfield  is  recognised  as  a high  authority, 
and  the  particulars  he  has  from  time  to  time 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  justices  in 
annual  licensing  sessions  furnisha  startling  com- 
mentary upon  the  specious  explanations  by  which 
it  has  been  sought  to  whitewash  the  practices  of 
the  trade.  Nor  are  these  gentlemen  unsup- 
ported by  other  and  weighty  evidence  from  inde- 
pendent sonrees.  The  medical  department  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  could  supply 
strong  corroborative  testimony  as  to  the  un- 
satisfactory conditions  of  the  London  trade,  and 
the  immense  superiority  and  economy, — no 
slight  benefit  to  the  poor, — of  the  abattoirs  in 
leading  provincial  cities  ; and  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  a larger  series  of  prominent  facts  be 
not  readily  accessible  in  the  Home  Office  itself. 

With  these  allegations  unanswered, — nay, 
scarcely  disputed, — by  the  professional  advo- 
cates retained  by  the  butchers,  the  public  might 
reasonably  have  expected  the  Government,  one 
of  whose  titles  to  electoral  support  was  based 
upon  a distinct  pledge  to  legislate  in  the  interests 
of  health  and  sanitation,  to  give  at  least  os 
patient  and  considerate  hearing  to  the  repre- 
sentations  of  the  medical  officers,  as  to  the 
wishes  of  the  proprietors  of  nuisances.  The  plea 
of  the  butchers  that  the  prohibitive  clauses  of 
the  Building  Act  came  suddenly  upon  them 
(though  controverted  by  several  of  the  medical 
officers,  who  have  annually  for  ’six,  twelve,  or 
eighteen  years,  drawn  attention  to  them),  if  it 
be  admitted  to  possess  any  weight  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  can  only  justify  a temporary 
postponement  of  impending  doom.  Whether  the 
time  should  be  deferred  for  one  or  five  years 
might  be  made  to  depend  npon  a demand  for 
fuller  investigation,  or  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  1844  as  final,  with  an  enlargement  of 
grace.  The  Select  Committee  of  1873  skimmed 
over  the  surface  of  the  subject,  and  strove  to  make 
matters  pleasant  for  the  trades  condemned  ; but 
not  one  of  its  members  ventured  to  propose  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Parliament  thirty  years  ago,  as  expressed  in 
the  Act  which  was  then  passed.  Is  it  wise, — is  it 
just, — can  it  be  expedient,  then,  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  to-day  to  ignore  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  a former  Conservative  majority,  to 
unsettle  the  beneficial  legislation  of  the  last 


generation,  and  to  place  the  health  and  com- 
fort  of  the  masses  at  the  mercy  of  one  or  two 
trades  ? It  is  difficult  to  conceive  upon  what 
principle  the  Bill  of  the  Government  is  founded. 
Certainly  it  is  not  in  consonance  with  the  Select 
Committee’s  report,  which  did  not  contemplate 
the  arrant  absurdity  of  substituting  the  inspec- 
torial control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works — a body  which  has  no  medical  officer  to 
advise  it  on  sanitary  matters — for  that  of  the 
vestries  and  district  boards.  Such  a proviso 
can  mean  nothing  less  than  that  perfunctory 
discharge  of  public  duty  which  lags  far  behind 
every  necessity  for  vigoroits  action.  Nuisances 
will  be  very  sure  to  bo  tenderly  cared  for,  as 
though  they  were  meant  to  abide  long  in  our 
midst,  when  they  are  left  to  oversight  on  occa- 
sions  few  and  far  between  as  angels’  visits. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  Slaughter-bonses  Bill 
remains,  however,  to  be  noticed.  No  pretence 
of  surprise  is  made  by  the  tallow -melters ; no 
attempt  has  been  made  by  them  to  disguise  the 
offeusiveness  of  the  vapours  given  off  by  the 
melting  fat  in  their  factories.  The  business 
appears  in  the  view  of  the  Government  to  bo  an 
unredeemable  nuisance,  for  it  is  condemned  by 
a clause  which  prohibits  the  creation  of  any  new 
works  of  the  kind.  The  fiat  which  bans  the 
aspirations  of  would.be  tallow-melters,  never- 
theless  converts  the  trade  into  a vast  monopoly, 
with  unlimited  capacities  of  growth  and  exten- 
sion ; perpetuating  in  full  odour  an  already 
lucrative  pursuit,  which  will  become  every 
year  increasingly  costly  to  remove  from  close 
proximity  to  our  homes.  With  all  earnestness, 
we  would  press  for  a reconsideration  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with  by  the  Government  in  this 
measure.  There  is  yet  time  to  prevent  irre- 
parable injury  to  life  and  health, — to  save  exist- 
ing interests  without  undue  sacrifice, — by  pass- 
ing a temporary  measure,  deferring  for  one  year ' 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1844.  By  such  a 
course,  Parliament  wonld  be  spared  the  gratui- 
tous scandal  of  carrying,  with  indecent  haste,  a 
measure  which  all  who  are  competent  to  advise 
upon  it  pronounce  ill-judged  and  inimical  to  the 
public  weal. 


ON  STEEL  BARS  FOR  BELLS. 

CoRUESPONDENTs,  wbo  have  made,  of  late, 
inquiries  respecting  steel  bars  in  place  of  bells, 
may  gather  from  the  following  such  information 
as  can  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  British 
Mueenm  and  patent  offices,  as  well  as  from  other 
sources.  It  will  be  seen  that  a steel-bar  bell 
per  sc  has  not  as  yet  been  patented,  although 
some  modifications  may  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  the  priests  of 
remote  and  poor  Catholic  chapels,  have  adopted 
steel  bars  to  summon  their  flock ; and  the 
village  smith  is  the  bell-founder,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising  that  engineers  have  not  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  priests,  and  called  in  some  intelli- 
gent son  of  Vulcan,  who  could  either  have 
devised  a plan  of  his  own  or  copied  one  from 
his  apprenticeship.  As  it  would  require  draw, 
ings  to  fully  explain  the  principles  of  producing 
sounds  or  notes  from  steel  bars,  the  easiest  way 
for  those  who  require  a practical  knowledge,  is 
to  purchase  at  a toy-shop  a metal  harmonium. 
In  this  musical  instrument,  according  to  the 
price,  from  Is.  8d.  to  6s.  6d.,  the  whole  of  the 
bell  notes  may  be  struck,  and  the  mechanism  is 
fully  exposed.  A metal  tuning-fork  to  be  got  at 
a music  seller’s,  will  also  afford  suggestions. 
Some  recent  American  correspondents,  if  they 
be  in  the  backwoods,  may  make  a tremendously 
noisy  bell  by  poising  a fair  sized  tree  over  the 
top  rail  of  a gate,  and  striking  the  end  raised  off 
the  round  with  a bar.  Some  woods  will  not 
sound  BO  strong  as  others ; but  when  a tree  is 
lopped,  if  a watch  be  placed  at  the  thick  end, 
and  a person  place  his  ear  at  the  thin  end,  the 
tick  of  the  watch  may  be  distinctly  heard : that 
tree  will  “ boom  ” as  loud  as  a “ lion’s  roar.” 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1873,  a provisional  speci- 
fication only  was  granted  to  Ferdinand  Rabies, 
of  South  Hackney,  and  James  Dixon  Mackenzie, 
of  South  Kensington,  for  new  or  improved  bells 
or  bar  bells,  and  apparatus,  connected  therewith. 
This  invention  consists  of  sounding  instruments 
made  from  bars  of  steel  or  other  metal  composi- 
tions  of  a straight  or  curved  form  producing 
musical  notes  or  sounds.  These  bars  are  made 
of  any  suitable  weight  and  dimensions,  accord- 
ing to  the  power  of  sound  desired.  They  are 
intended  to  be  a substitnte  for  ordinary  cast 
bells  for  use  in  churches  or  other  places,  and  are 
suspended  and  carried  in  or  on  frames  per- 
pendicularly,  or  otherwise — the  sonnds  being 
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produced  from  them  by  oonenssion  with  mall 
or  other  mechanical  contrivances,  worked  eitl 
by  manual  or  other  mechanical  agency. 

Each  bar  is  struck  by  a mallet  or  mallets,  z 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  arms  of 
mallets  by  cords  or  other  snitable  attachme 
to  the  enter  end  of  the  arms,  and  passing  do 
the  tower  or  other  place  where  the  bars  : 
fitted.  The  inventors  of  the  above  not  hav 
perfected  the  patent,  any  one  is  now  at  libe 
to  carry  out  the  design. 

In  1867,  provisional  specification  only  i 
granted  to  Benjamin  Farmer  and  Thomas  Ba 
forth,  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  for  improveme 
in  the  manufactore  of  steel  bells,  and  mount 
the  same.  From  an  ingot  of  Bessemer  or  ot 
cast  steel  is  forged  a form  similar  to  that  ( 
bell,  but  with  a bole  at  the  top,  and  havi 
by  hammering  with  tools  of  suitable  shs 
bronghb  the  bell  appro.ximately  to  the  fi 
desired,  it  is  turned  in  a lathe,  and  two  er 
holes  bored  through  it  on  opposite  sides  clos. 
the  top.  The  steel  is  then  hardened  by  heat 
it,  and  cooling  it  more  or  less  suddenly,  i 
bell  is  suspended  for  use  on  a knife-edged 
passed  through  the  two  aide-holes,  and  thia; 
is  supported  by  a loop  passing  down  throngh; 
larger  hole  at  the  top  of  the  bell,  and  tothisl 
also  the  clapper  is  hung.  In  some  cases  i 
inventors  form  for  use  as  bolls  rings  or  hoops 
rolling  ingots  of  Bessemer  or  other  cast  st 
and  then  hardening  them.  The  rings  or  hr 
are  supported  on  a girder  passing  through  tl 
On  the  girder  there  is  for  each  ring  or  hod 
conical  projection,  the  apex  of  which  is  lodge' 
a slight  recess  in  the  interior  of  the  ring  orb 
and  in  the  centre  of  its  width.  The  hatm 
strike  upwards  against  the  undersides  of  > 
rings  or  hoops.  Handles  may  bo  convenia 
employed  to  work  the  hammers.  The  ring 
hoops  may  be  bent  to  any  desired  form,  ore® 
bars  may  be  substituted  for  the  rings  or  he 
The  patent  of  the  above  is  void  for  non-t 
pletion. 

A chemist,  Mr.  Peter  Spence,  of  Pendleto: 
Lanoashire,  in  1859,  proposed  to  repair  b 
injured  by  cracking  or  fractures,  by  uniting, 
separated  parts  with  new  metal  of  similar  t 
position.  In  carrying  ont  this  method,  th( 
ventor  removed  a portion  of  the  metal  on 
aide  of  the  bell  so  as  to  form  a channel ; he  t 
heated  the  other  side  by  a fire,  heated  m 
bars,  or  other  means,  but  not  to  the  poioi 
fusion;  after  which  he  applied  a strip  of  ! 
metal  to  the  channel,  and  melted  therein^, 
means  of  a blowpipe,  for  which  purpose  he  i 
hydrogen  gas  and  air,  or  oxygen.  It  migb 
worth  trying  the  above  experiment  on  the  f. 
ture  in  Big  Ben. 

Messrs.  Mears,  bell-founders,  Lave  introdr 
gongs  in  place  of  bells ; but  Mr.  Hunt,  at 
tect,  of  Pimlico,  who  had  had  some  experiMi(i| 
thia  direction,  having  fixed  one  up  in  St.  Ja; 
Chapel,  Pimlico-road,  states  that  gongs  :| 
rather  more  expensive  than  bells  ; they  do  i 
however,  occupy  so  much  space  as  a pel 
bells.  The  pro-cathedral  at  Kensington  is  fii; 
up  with  a set.  A gong  is  in  the  shape  o> 
inverted  saucer,  and  the  nute  of  the  on 
Pimlico  is  much  complained  of  by  those  resit 
near  to  the  chapel,  although  the  archil 
believes  it  may  be  remedied,  and  will  be  as 
as  the  remainder  of  the  gongs  are  put  up.  J 


THE  CHGRCH  OF  ST.  MARY  EEDCLi; 

BRISTOL, 

Apropos  of  the  intended  visit  to  Briafca 
the  British  Archeeological  Association, 
week,  we  give  a view  of  the  Church  of  St.  ii 
Redcliff  as  it  now  appears,  with  its  ne' 
completed  spire.  The  view  is  taken  from 
north-west,  and  shows  prominently  the  rem 
able  north  porch,  a fine  example  of  the  Deoon 
period,  and  the  north  transept,  which  is  ini 
Perpendicular  style.  We  have  before  now  trer 
of  the  ohnreh  in  our  pages,  but  will  repeat 
particulars  in  our  next,  in  connexion  with ^ 
proceedings  of  the  Association  in  Bristol.  i 

Throngh  the  exertions  of  the  vicar,  : 
■Venerable  Archdeacon  Randall ; Mr,  0 
Bowles  Hare  and  Mr.  Mervyn  King,  the  chn ' 
wardens ; and  an  active  committee,  several 
them,  like  the  churchwardens,  sons  of  those  -, 
commenced  the  work  years  ago,  arrangemi 
have  been  made  for  the  decoration  of  the  va 
ings  and  the  pavement  of  the  nave  and  au 
at  present  in  a very  bad  state.  As  onr  rea' 
know,  Mr.  Godwin  is  the  architect ; and  Mr.  J 
is  the  resident  clerk  of  the  works  and  carver 
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FBOM  SCOTLAND. 

?u'blic  Improvements  in  Qlasgow. — The  City 
proTomont  Truetees  have  just  entered  on 
>ther  stage  of  their  operations,  the  results  of 
ioh  it  may  be  stated  will  be  highly  satisfactory 
b in  a sanitary  and  architectural  point  of 
w.  It  is  intended  in  the  first  instance  to 
B a direct  entrance  to  St.  Androw’s-square 
n London-street.  The  undertaking  will  be  a 
iparatively  costly  one,  especially  considering 
short  length  of  the  projected  thoroughfare; 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  advantages  to  be 
ued  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  outlay, 
space  of  about  100  yards  is  being  raised 
a height  of  from  5 ft.  to  30  ft.,  in  order  to 
e a mean  level  between  the  two  points  sought 
bo  connected.  The  new  thoroughfare  will 
itly  relieve  the  pressure  of  traffic  on  Salt- 
rket,  and  will  enable  passengers  along 
idon-strect  and  Gallowgate  to  obtain  a view 
.ho  fine  old  church  of  St.  Andrew,  which,  it 
ybe  stated, is  at  present  undergoing  renovation 
in  expected  cost  of  about  2,0001.  It  is  also 
posed  to  form  two  new  streets  in  the  same 
kvded  district  of  the  city, — one  torun  from  Great 
milton-street  to  Gallowgate,  and  the  other 
n Great  Ilamilton-street  to  King-street.  In 
ning  the  first  of  these  new  thoroughfares 
ny  of  the  old  tumble-down  fever  dens,  which 
e been  so  long  a disgrace  to  the  city,  will  be 
joved,  and  a free  current  will  be  allowed  for 
air  from  the  extensive  open  space  known  as 
Green. 

)penin(7  of  New  Waterworlcs  at  Coupar  Angus. 
j opening  of  the  new  waterworks,  and  the 
ing  on  of  the  water  to  supply  the  burgh,  were 
3e  the  occasion  of  a holiday  in  Coupar  Angus 
the  11th  ult.  No  place  could  have  been 
•se  situated  for  water  than  that  district  has 
n hitherto.  The  only  available  sources  of 
ply  wore  wells,  pronounced  by  a high  autho- 
to  contain  water  unfit  for  human  consump- 
i,  and  a burn  or  brook,  which,  besides  being 
main  drain  of  the  locality  for  mites,  was 
I the  common  sewer  of  the  town.  The  source 
he  new  supply  is  from  several  springs  on  the 
ite  of  Pitcur,  which  are  guided  by  leading 
38  to  a service  reservoir  situated  close  to  the 
idee  turnpike.  The  reservoir  is  not  only  a 
stantiel  but  handsome  structure,  roofed  over 
slated.  It  contains,  when  full,  about  55,000 
ons  of  water.  This  the  springs  fill  in  about 
teen  hours,  affording  about  tbreo  days’ 
ply.  The  pressure  is  equally  satisfactory, 
t week  the  water  was  allowed  to  run  through 
pipes  at  fall  pressure,  and  it'  is  satisfactory 
earn  that  the  pipes  and  joints  did  not  show 
ak.  Mr.  Lamond,  the  engineer,  and  Messrs, 
tt  & M'Knaught,  the  contractors,  are  to  be 
jratulated  on  the  successful  completion  of 
work.  The  undertaking,  after  making  allow- 
5 for  contingencies,  will  cost  nearly  4,0001. 
uilding  Operations  at  Paisley. — The  building 
e s in  a very  flourishing  state  at  present.  1 
isrs.  Foulds,  Gilmour,  & Co.  are  constructing 
•and  extensive  starch  works  on  burgh  lands 
aledonian-road,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
lOOi.  Messrs.  Andrew  Wallace  & Sons, 
rs,  are  also  erecting  new  works  in  Abbey 
le.  In  addition  to  the  new  tenements  being 
ited  for  the  working.classes  in  Caledonia, 
et,  by.  Mr.  Cook,  of  Benfrew,  villas  for  the 
er  classes  are  being  extensively  built  in  the 
n.  Noticeable  among  these  latter  is  a very 
villa  to  be  commenced  at  Calside  for  Mr. 
[.  Paterson,  manufacturer.  Mr.  Hutcheson 
prepared  the  plana,  and  the  estimated  cost 
ihes  about  5,000J. 

urgh  Buildings  at  Dunoon.  — Tho  above 
dings,  which  have  been  in  course  of  erection 
jome  months  at  the  junction  of  Argyll-atreet 
the  New-road,  have  just  been  formally 
ired  upon  by  the  authorities  of  this  fashion- 
' watering-place.  Whilst  affording  improved 
lities  for  the  transaction  of  public  business, 
new  edifice  will  be  an  important  ornament 
)cal  architecture.  The  style  is  Gothic,  with 
ied  gables  to  tho  south  and  west.  The  lower 
includes  a handsome  meeting-room  for  the 
imissiouers,  accommodation  for  the  burgh 
k and  collector,  and  a house  for  the  hali- 
er. The  floor  above  is  divided  into  a large 
r and  well-ventilated  ball,  73  ft.  G in.  by 
t.  6 in.,  capable  of  accommodating  500  per- 
I i ; retiring-rooms,  and  a smaller  hall  for 
I mittee  meetings,  &o.  A platform  is  placed 
: he  southern  end  of  the  largo  hall,  and  one  of 
I e windows  to  the  rear  is  filled  with  stained 
•is,  the  work  of  Messrs.  W.  & J.  J.  Kier,  of 
.[igow.  It  is  expected  that  4,0001.  will  cover 


the  entire  cost  of  the  buildings,  the  plans  of 
which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Bryden, 
architect,  Glasgow. 

Now  Ba/nk  at  Johnstone.— The  new  premises 
erected  for  the  Koyal  Bank  are  now  completed. 
Tho  building  faces  the  public  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  with  a well-designed 
front  elevation,  three  stories  in  height,  is 
an  ornament  to  tho  burgh,  and  also  very  con- ' 
venient  for  business.  The  street-floor  has  a 
large  telling-room,  with  agents’  and  writing 
chambers.  A special  feature  is  the  strong  room, 
built  entirely  of  hewn  stone.  The  upper  floors 
are  appropriated  as  the  private  residence  of  the 
agent. 

The  Dundee  TUoier  Bill, — Opposition  with, 
d/rawn.- — It  was  originally  agreed  that  the  above 
Bill  should  be  heard  before  the  Earl  of  Devon’s 
committee  last  week,  bnt  the  promoters  an- 
nounced  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made, 
and  consequently  the  Bill  was  referred  to  Lord 
Bedesdale  as  an  unopposed  measure.  The  Water 
Commissioners  have  agreed  to  pay  the  sura  of 
500J.  to  Miss  Catherine  Laird,  and  in  considera- 
tion  of  that  sum  the  opposition  is  withdrawn. 
Mr.  Marshall,  advocate,  Edinburgh,  is  appointed 
sole  arbiter  to  value  the  land  proposed  to  be 
taken.  The  sum  of  5001.  is  thus  saved  in  this 
particular  alone,  and  tho  proposed  arrangement 
also  does  away  with  an  expensive  arbitration 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  which  would  have 
swallowed  up  an  additional  2,OOOZ.  The  clauses 
of  the  Bill  remain  unaltered. 

Art  and  Co7nmerce. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Dundee  Chamber  of  Commerce  tho  president 
(Mr.  James  Christie)  called  attention  to  the 
gratifying  fact  that  the  chamber  was  possessed 
, of  a small  gallery  of  marble  sculpture,  which 
had  cost  nothing  from  their  funds  except  for  tho 
granite  pedestals  on  which  the  specimens  stood 
in  the  exchange.  Tho  sculpture  which  was  tho 
gift  of  various  gentlemen,  comprised  busts  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  the  Eight  Hon.  Fox  Maule 
Ramsay,  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Baron  Panmnre,  and  Charles  J.  Pox.  The 
busts  were  valuable,  being  tho  works  of  Nollekens, 
Steell,  and  Hutchison. 


THE  NEW  GUILDHALL,  PLYMOUTH. 

This  fine  pile  of  buildings,  of  which  we  gave  a 
view  some  time  ago,  is  to  be  opened  with  ^clat 
by  tho  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  14th  instant. 
Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  this 
event,  and  a large  Masonic  demonstration  will 
take  place  on  the  occasion.  About  1,500 
brethren,  it  is  auticii)ated  will  take  part  in  the 
ceremony. 

The  new  buildings  are  arranged  in  two  blocks, 
with  a wide  open  space  between.  At  one  end 
of  this  stands  St.  Andrew’s  Cbnrch,  with  its 
massive  granite-buttressed  tower,  erected  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Thus  the  church  and  the 
new  guildhall  form  three  sides  of  a quadrangle  ; 
and  it  is  intended  that  the  fourth  shall  be  occu- 
pied by  a structure  that  shall  in  no  wise  dis- 
credit its  neighbours.  The  guildhall  buildings 
are  in  the  Early  Pointed  atyle^  The  wings  are 
treated  in  broad  and  simple  masses,  leading  up 
to  central  features  of  striking  richness  and  dig- 
uity.  The  chief  building  material  is  the  blue- 
grey  local  limestone  or  marble,  the  plinths  being 
granite,  and  the  dressings  of  Portland  stone. 
Polished  serpentine  and  granite  and  the  fine- 
grained Mansfield  sandstone  are  also  introduced 
in  portions  of  the  exterior. 

The  northern  block  contains  in  the  centre  the 
council-chamber,  and  on  each  side,  on  two  floors, 
suites  of  offices.  The  counoil-ohamber  is  a hand- 
some and  spacious  room,  fitted  with  galleries  for 
the  public,  and  lighted  by  four  large  windows 
filled  with  glass  by  Foui-acre,  of  Stonehonse. 
Each  window  contains  a medallion  portrait,  re- 
spectively of  Queen  Yictoria,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Sir  Francis  Drake  (once  mayor  of  and  member 
for  Plymouth),  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
roof  is  panelled  in  pitch-pine,  and  all  the  fittings 
are  of  the  same  wood,  whilst  the  mayor’s  chair 
is  canopied.  The  walls  are  partially  draped 
with  hangings,  and  a series  of  portraits  belong- 
ing to  the  corporation,  including  a full  length  of 
Prince  Albert,  will  be  suspended  above.  Adjoining 
the  council-chamber  is  the  mayor’s  parlour, 
where  hang  an  original  portrait  of  Drake  and 
portraits  of  Charles  11.  and  Queen  Anno.  The 
offices,  the  communication  between  which  is  by 
wide  tiled  corridors,  are  lofty  and  large,  and  the 
woodwork  throughout  polished  pitch-pine.  There 
are  separate  suites  for  the  town  clerk,  borough 
treasurer,  borough  surveyor,  and  their  respec- 
tive staffs ; and  in  the  upper  story  are  the  offices 


of  the  school-boards  and  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Plymouth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  oldest  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  over  which  the  Earl  of 
Morley  presides,  as  did  his  father  and  grand- 
father  before  him.  Tho  chief  external  features 
of  this  block  are  the  great  central  gable  of  the 
conncil-ohamber,  which  is  surmounted  by  a life- 
size  statue  of  Drake,  and  angle-tower  terminating 
each  wing  100  ft.  high. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  southern  block  is 
tlie  great  hall,  which  runs  lengthwise  to  the 
Guildball-yard,  and  the  aide  elevation  of  which, 
therefore,  fronts  upon  it.  On  the  west  of  the 
great  hall  are  a couple  of  law  courts,  arranged 
inconvenient  fashion.  At  the  extreme  south- 
west angle  rises  the  great  tower.  It  is  nearly 
200  ft.  high. 

Each  gable  is  surmounted  byalife-size  statue, 
among  them  being  that  of  Edward  I.,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  (both  specially  connected  with 
Plymouth),  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Else- 
where are  sculptures  of  tho  Queen,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Drake, 
who  was  a native  of  the  town,  Frobisher,  and 
other  eminent  Elizabethan  worthies ; whilst 
shields  bearing  the  arms  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages of  tho  West  contribute  their  quota  to 
the  general  effect. 

The  great  hall  is  146  ft.  in  length.  It  is 
divided  into  a nave  and  aisles,  the  latter  being 
narrow,  tiled,  and  chiefly  intended  for  passages, 
though  they  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  the 
accommodation.  The  nave  itself  is  58  ft.  wide, 
and  the  aisles  open  into  it  by  two  arcades  of 
seven  arches  each,  tho  massive  pillars  support- 
ing which  are  single  stones  of  polished  Cornish 
granite  from  the  quarries  of  the  Messrs.  Freeman. 
The  roof  is  open  and  boarded,  with  carved 
trusses.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  an  orchestra, 
and  at  the  other  a ladies’  gallery.  Tho  hall  has 
seven  separate  doorways.  A prominent  towns- 
man, Mr.  W.  F.  Moore,  with  other  members  of 
bis  family,  have  given  a window  representing 
the  English  cajitains  engaged  in  their  game  of 
bowls  on  the  Plymouth  Hoe  at  the  moment  that 
the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Armada  was 
brooght  to  them.  Other  windows  now  in  hand 
(likewise  gifts)  represent  the  departure  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  from  Plymouth,  and  proceed- 
ings at  Plympton  Priory  in  1440  in  connexion 
with  the  town’s  first  charter.  Other  subjects  to 
be  illustrated  are  tho  siege  of  Plymouth  by 
Charles  I.,  which  lasted  nearly  four  years,  but 
was  ineffectual ; the  landing  of  Catherine  of 
Arragon  at  Plymouth  ; the  death  of  Blake  as  he 
entered  Plymouth  Sound  ; Drake  bringing  in 
the  leat  that  yet  supplies  Plymouth  with  water  ; 
Charles  II.  touching  for  the  evil  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Church;  the  proclamation  of  William  III.  in  the 
Guildhall,  Plymouth,  being  the  first  town  to 
declare  for  that  monarch ; and  tho  mythical 
event  with  which  the  history  of  that  town  begins, 
the  combat  of  Corinrous,  the  companion  of 
Brute  the  Trojan,  and  the  giant  Gogmagog  on 
the  Hoe. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Norman  & Hiue, 
of  Plymouth,  the  former  gentleman  being  this 
year  Mayor  of  the  sister  town  of  Devonport. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Call  & Pethick,  also 
of  Plymouth.  Tho  sculpture  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Trevenen,  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  and 
Mr.  Boulton.  Mr.  John  Adams  has  been  the 
clerk  of  works  since  the  commencement  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Tarring  was  the  foreman  during  the 
earlier  part.  He  was,  however,  unfortunately 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a wall,  and  since  then  hia 
place  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Wise. 


PROPORTION  IN  INTELLECTUAL 
EDUCATION. 

In  the  Builde)'  of  the  11th  of  July  the  writer 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  object  of  physical 
education  should  be  a proportioned  development, 
— a development  not  only  proportioned  in  itself, 
but  to  the  intellect, — such  a development,  in  fact, 
as  Phidias  would  have  represented  if  he  had  been 
required  to  embody  the  ideal  of  manly  beauty. 
The  educational  and  msthetio  ideals  are  the 
same ; and  any  departure  from  these  central, 
average,  or  moral  forms  is  a departure  from 
the  right  and  the  beautiful,  from  perfection 
mentally  and  physically. 

The  very  self-same  principle  of  apportioning 
or  adjusting  the  various  constituents  of  the 
physique  is  equally  applicable  to  the  appor- 
tioning or  adjusting  of  the  intellectual  faculties  : 
the  beauty  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body  inheres 
in  just  proportion. 
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The  confnsecl ‘and  erroneous  notions  which 
exist  on  the  whole  subject  of  education  mis- 
lead U8  in  our  exertions  in  the  cause  of  intel- 
lectual  as  of  physical  education.  We  would 
develop  the  soul  as  the  body  into  the  similitude 
of  the  exaggerated  Farnese  Hercules ; but 
as  educators  generally  attempt  to  accomplish 
this  giantesque  development  both  of  mind  and 
body  at  the  same  time,  their  intentions,  from 
the  very  limitations  of  nature,  are  frustrated  ; 
for  we  can  only  get  Herculean  development  and 
work  out  of  mind  and  body  by  either  the  tem- 
porary or  permanent  subordination  of  one  or 
the  other. 

True  intellectual  education,  then,  primarily 
consists  in  duly  apportioning  the  vital  power 
between  brain  and  body,  and  secondarily  in 
apportioning  the  mental  share  of  vita'ity  pro- 
portionately between  tlie  several  faculties  of  the 
mind;  on  the  same  principle  as  we  have  pre- 
viously enunciated,  viz.,  the  greatest  health  and 
strength  to  the  greatest  number,  i.c.,  by  equable 
distribution. 

English  judgment  is  as  a rule  gross.  Jlagni- 
tude,  quantity,  and  profusion  impress  the  nation 
more  than  proportion,  quality,  and  sufliciency. 
Tnia  weakness  even  extends  to  education. 
English  youth  must  know  a great  deal,  or  appear 
to  know  a great  deal ; so  cram  away,  ye  profes- 
sors and  teachers,  coach ! grind ! cram  ! The 
w’orld  at  large,  that  is  to  say  the  English  world  at 
1 irge,  seems  to  think  it  of  very  little  importance 
whether  the  youth  of  England  understand  what 
(hey  learn  or  not,  so  that  they  seem  to  know. 
Tt  cannot  discern  that  this  weakness  is  letting 
England  drift  into  the  rear,  and  that  the  mastery 
and  lead  in  the  van  of  nations  is  to  that  people 
which  really  understands  the  principles  of 
tilings.  This  alone  is  the  kind  of  knowledge, 
the  knowledge  which  is  power  ; not  spurious, 
second-hand  information  and  volubility.  There 
are  times  when  it  is  culpable  to  be  reticent  of 
truth,  and  that  is  now.  For  there  is  a nation,  a 
thinking  nation,  a nation  which  understands 
things  by  principle, — Germany,  who,  if  she  have 
the  power  to  enforce  peace,  will  materially  affect 
not  only  our  commerce,  but  the  commerce  of 
Europe  ; and  the  only  way  to  maintain  our  posi. 
tion  will  be  by  a right  system  of  education, — a 
system  of  education  which  shall  give  to  everv 
I'acnltyits fulland  masterful  power, asymmetrical 
education. 

But  liow  are  we  to  overcome  this  ingrained 
predisposition  to  ad  mire  quantity  before  quality  ? 
To  prevent  the  modern  craze  fora  great  number 
of  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  education,  that 
everlasting  cry  for  more,  for  more  and  more 
top-hamper  to  the  understanding  ? How  are  we 
to  convince  people  that  the  understanding 
wonld  be  enlarged  if  Englishmen  only  knew  less  ? 
Only  by  pointing  out  that  the  greatest  poets, 
painters,  sculptors,  philosophers,  statesmen,  and 
commanders  existed  before  science,  teachini;,  and 
technical  education  were  thought  of.  The  native 
powers  of  the  mind,  untrained,  unfampered  with, 
are,  1 firmly  believe,  infinitely  preferable  to  those 
overlaid  and  burdened  with  too  much  knowledge. 
The  modern  notion  of  a “ higher  education  ” is 
really  begetting  a lower  education, — is  clouding 
and  atultifring  the  understanding.  Our  would- 
be  instructors,  by  their  zeal  for  quantity,  are 
weakening  instead  of  adding  to  oiir  strength. 
Another  fact,  too,  may  serve  to  uiitigate  the 
ilesiie  for  quantity  before  quality,— the  fact 
that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  really  and 
eesentially  far  fewer  than  supp'ised,  or  than 
phrenology  wonld  lead  us  to  believe;  they 
are  three,  viz..  Observation,  Memory,  and 
Reason.  What  subject  is  there  that  these  three 
faculcirs  are  not  competent  to  grapple  with  ? 
If  we  only  have  a care  that  they  are  perfectly 
constituted,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the  future 
<if  England;  but  if,  instead  of  directing  our 
attention  to  perfecting  these,  we  will  insist  on 
cramm  ivg  the  facta  of  fifty  sciences  into  a youth’.-« 
head,  he,  and  ultimately  the  nation,  will  come 
to  grief;  for  it  ia  not  the  quantity  of  informa- 
tion, but  the  perfection  of  the  understaudiug, 
the  pr'ifeciion  of  the  mind  as  an  instrument  of 
thought,  which  makes  men  and  nations  great. 

It  is  a very  curious  fact  that  the  mind  and 
body  convert  their  food  into  strength  by  analo- 
gous processes.  Each  has  its  receptive,  re- 
t-iiuing,  and  digestive  powers.  These  are,  in 
respect  to  mental  assimilation,  observation, 
memory,  and  reason ; and  cramming  the  mind,  as 
tlie  stomach,  prevents  healthy  action  and  assi- 
milation, gives  rise  to  indigestion  and  a variety 
of  deplorable  symptoms.  But  still  we  talk,  and 
talk,  and  fancy,  whilst  we  are  committing  our- 
selves to  all  kinds  of  absurdities,  that  we  are 


doing  the  right  thing,  and  that  instead  of  being 
tb(i  laughing-stock  we  are  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  perceive  that  onr  great 
position  among  nations  was  gained  before 
science  was  much  thought  of,  and  when  the 
word  technical  had  obsolete  inscribed  against  it 
in  onr  dictionaries. 

To  make  men  intellectnally  effective  we  have 
to  convince  ourselves  that  the  essential  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  few,  and  that  these  must  be 
duly  proportioned,  in  order  that  neither  may 
override  or  exclude  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
other.  There  must  be  a beauty  of  proportion  in 
the  constituents  of  the  mind  as  in  the  limbs  of 
the  body.  When  this  e-xists  sound  knowledge  is 
the  result,  and  from  this  again  proceeds  good 
and  lasting  work  in  philosophy,  literature,  and 
art.  This  is  the  kind  of  education  which  gives 
unity  of  thought  and  action  to  a nation,  as  it 
eventually  will  do  to  the  world.  Without  this 
educational  reform,  divisions  and  sects  will  in- 
crease; for  every  one,  as  at  present  instructed, 
is  likely  to  build  on  different  foundations. 

The  science  of  proportion  is  the  master 
science, — is  that  central  science,  the  mastery  of 
which  enables  men  to  trace  the  system  of, 
Nature,  and  to  act,  direct,  and  govern  according 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  W.  C.  T. 


SHOWING  WHEN  GRATINGS  WILL  NOT 
VENTILATE  SEWERS. 

Stu, — I see  the  doctor  who  has  been  down  to 
Cambridge  to  report  on  the  cause  of  the  outbreak 
of  typhoid  believes  it  to  be  from  the  water,  as  the 
sewers  have  air-gratings.  If  that  is  his  opinion 
he  has  stopped  short  in  understanding  the  matter 
at  all.  Fur  instance,  we  all  know  that  hot  air 
while  hot  will  ascend,  be  it  either  pore  or  im- 
pure, with  this  difference,  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  impure  gas  being  the  heaviest,  if 
the  sewer  is  at  CO  degrees  temperature  and  the 
atmosphere  is  at  70,  all  the  gratings  in  the 
world  will  nut  ventilate  the  sewer,  but  reverse 
the  temperatures,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  sewer 
will  bo  efficient.  Wo  can  see  the  ventilation 
going  on  fast  enough  in  the  winter  by  the 
steaming,  but  in  the  summer  it  is  far  from 
regular.  When  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  reduced  by  a storm,  then  ventilation 
of  the  sewer  may  be  relieved  not  only  by  the 
flow  of  water,  but  the  air  temperature  falling 
many  degrees.  That  being  the  case  I would 
suggest  that  at  certain  distances  there  should 
be  carried  up  with  new  buildings  a blind  shaft 
near  the  chimney  shafts,  and  on  the  top  a re- 
versed cowl  directed  by  a vane  to  always  face 
and  catch  the  wind,  and  its  pressure  would 
drive  the  air  down  into  the  sewer,  even 
the  hotter  air,  which  would  help  to  raise  the 
temperature ; it  would  also  dilute  the  impure 
gas  and  reduce  the  danger  in  the  sewer. 
Another  fashionable  method  of  heating  the  air 
at  the  basement  of  buildings  is  to  warm  and 
ventilate  it,  haviog  at  the  top  a heated  suction. 
If  the  colleges  are  heated  that  way  after  the 
heats  of  summer  concentrating  the  impure  gases, 
the  suctions  to  ventilate  the  colleges  rise  in  the 
impurities,  scatteiing  them  all  over  the  build- 
ing, poisoning  the  most  susceptible.  The 
greatest  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  a thoueaud 
limes  more  injured.  Statistics  prove  that  sewer 
fever  is  Tmne  prevalent  in  the  autumn  thau  at 
auy  other  time  of  the  year.  M.  Tossv.ll. 


STEAM  CULTIVATION  BY  A NORFOLK 
FARMER. 

In'  a paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  Rose,  of  Melton 
Magna,  who  had  prepared  it  at  Mr.  Lombe’s 
request  at  the  rent  audit  of  Mr.  Lombe,  he 
says : — 

" The  ciiltiTation  of  land  hy  steam-power  ia  approved, 
allowed,  uiiil  pmetieed  Uy  the  leading  iigriculturisls  of 
our  (idy ; therefore,  I think  those  who  have  hurt  no  prae- 
I tieal  experience  ought  to  watch  carenillyits  results,  and 
; pause  awhile  before  they  uDhesitatitigly  coodeiuii  it. 
Last  year  at  this  time  T feared  we  should  have  to 
encounter  great  dillicuUies  in  regard  to  manual  labour. 
I now  say  again  I cun  see  ditBculties  looming  in  the 
future;  and  what  other  power  have  wo  to  fly  to  hut 
steam  i*  It  is  not  many  years  since  our  crops  were 
thrished  tw  the  i.lrt  wuuden  flail;  that  system  is  now 
entirely  explndert.  Such  is  lieing  the  case  with  the  wooden 
plough.  Ai'ier  the  Hail,  came  the  horse-power  tbrashing- 
luacliine.  That  has  now  made  way  for  the  steam-engine. 
Many  of  us  here  present  doubtless  have  heard  our  fathers 
eoiidemo  the  use  of  steam-power  for  thrashing,  as  being 
both  dangerous  and  expensive;  hut  who  among  us  here 
would  like  to  go  hack  to  the  old  system,  and  hang  half-a- 
dozen  horses  on  to  a horse-DOwer  Ihnisbing-machine  to 
thrash  50  or  60  coombs  of  corn  per  d«y.  when  we  can  now 
thrash  by  steam  as  much  as  100  or  12"  coombs?  ^Vhy,  in 
these  days  it  is  not  practicable;  auJ  so  in  a few  years 
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will  the  steam-plough  occupy  the  place  of  the  hon 
There  are  many  reasons  why  steam  cultivation  is  not 
present  more  extensively  practised.  One  is  the  snppos 
costlineeaof  the  method,  which  I admit  has  been  iticreas 
by  the  late  great  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  and  labour;  bi 
as  my  friend,  Mr.  Fowler,  says,  we  must  not  be  deterr 
from  our  great  work  by  the  addition  of  a few  pence  p 
day  to  our  labourers’ wages,  nor  by  a law  shillings  p 
day  to  the  price  of  onr  coal.” 

After  giving  tbe  results  of  his  use,  by  hirin 
of  Fowler’s  engine  tackle  in  digging  up  hie  whe 
stubbles,  and  in  steam  ploughing  of  land  gen 
rally,  Mr.  Rose  adds  : — 

“ I will  conclude  by  giving  von  tbe  estimated  quantity 
work  that  can  bo  done  on  mu-soil  land  per  day,  also  coi 
used  : — 

Ist.  Digging  10  in.  deep,  the  engines  will  conanj 
three-quarters  of  a ton  of  coal  each  per  day,  and  will  ■ 
about  eight  acres. 

2Qd.  Digging  12  in.  deep,  seven  acres  per  day,  co 
suming  one  ton  of  coal  each. 

3rd.  Digging  18  in.  deep,  five  acres  per  day,  consuali 
one  ton  of  coal  each. 

Cultivating  about  15  in.  or  10  in.  deep,  three-quarters 
a ton  of  coal  each  engine,  doing  from  sixteen  to  eight* 
acres  per  day. 

All  my  calculations  are  made  exclusive  of  one  roan  si 
two  horses  for  carting  coals  and  water.” 


OPENING  OF  ST.  JAMES’S  WHOLESAL 
MARKETS,  BRADFORD. 

Thr  New  Wholesale  Vegetable,  Fruit,  at 
Fish  Markets,  which  have  been  recently  erecM 
neartbe  Fair  Ground,  Leeds-road,  Bradford,  bai 
been  formally  opened.  The  buildings  have  bet 
erected  on  ground  belonging  to  the  Corporatk 
and  lying  between  tbe  St.  James’s  SlaughW 
house  and  the  Great  Northern  Goods  Statia 
Approaches  to  the  markets  are  provided  fro 
all  sides  by  Ilammerton-strcet,  Tew-street,  ai 
Graham-street,  and  in  addition  to  this  railwa 
sidings  have  been  constructed  from  the  Grei 
Northern  lines  to  accommodate  the  vegetabl 
fruit,  cattle,  and  fish  producing  districts  of  tl 
country.  The  baildings,  which  have  bet 
erected  in  a plain  manner,  form  a main  strei 
ronuing  east  and  west,'  and  a shorter  one  I 
right  angles  to  the  main  street  and  at  the  wei 
end  of  it.  On  the  south  side  of  the  main  street- 
thatnearestthe  rail  way — areplaoed  sixteen  wlioli 
sale  potato,  fruit,  and  fish  shops  and  warehouse 
arranged  in  two  blocks.  These  are  each -12  f 
long  by  21-  ft.  wide,  and  two  stories  in  heigh 
The  latter  dimension,  2-1'  ft.,  is  the  length( 
frontage  which  the  shop  presents  to  the  stree 
The  lower  or  ground  floor  is  divided  into  a fror 
shop,  and  a warehouse  or  store-room  behind,  an 
from  the  sloping  character  of  tbe  ground,  th 
latter  room  is  partly  nnderground,  and  is  line 
withdouble  walls,  sons  to  ensure  the  goods  againf 
eilher  damp  or  frost.  The  upper  floor  is  als 
iriterided  to  provide  storing  accommodation,  an 
ten  of  the  warehouses  are  fitted  with  turntablef 
from  which  sidings  run  into  the  upper  root 
direct  from  the  railway.  Trap-doors  open  ini 
the  shops  below.  On  the  opposite  side  of  th 
main  street,  and  also  extending  down  both  aide 
of  the  shorter  street,  are  the  fruit-warehouses 
twenty-two  in  number.  These  are  two  stories  ii 
height.  The  fish-market  is  located  at  the  easteri 
end,  and  consists  of  ten  shops  and  warehouses 
Tbe  floors  are  of  Wilkinson’s  patent  granite  con 
Crete,  to  e.xclude  damp  and  vermin.  The  foot 
way  in  front  of  the  shops  to  the  distance  of  abou 
8 ft.  is  covered  by  a projecting  roof.  The  strea 
IS  of  great  width.  The  market  gardenei-s 
stands  afford  accommodation  for  thirty-foui 
large  wagons,  and  are  arranged  in  blocks  o 
four,  with  plenty  of  space  all  round  each  block 
Spacious  staircases  for  the  conveyance  of  good: 
fi'oin  the  level  of  tbe  railway  to  the  market  an 
placed,  and  flights  of  steps  from  the  market  U 
Che  still  lower  level  of  Carroll-street  and  th« 
abattoirs.  At  the  angle  formed  by  the  twf 
streets  is  the  clock  tower,  near  which  are  locstet 
the  offices  of  the  maiket  superintendent.  Foi 
this  tower  a clock  of  four  dials  is  in  course  ol 
construction  by  Mr.  Potts,  of  Leeds.  The  cosi 
of  the  markets,  exclusive  of  the  gates  and  thf 
paving  of  the  streets,  will  be  about  I'l.OOOl 
The  works  have  been  designed  by  and  carried 
ouc  under  tbe  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  & MawEOD,  the  architects,  who  have  em- 
bodied in  the  plans  many  practical  siiggestionf 
made  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  the  market  superin- 
tendent. Jlr  Wilson  has  been  clerk  of  tlir 
works.  It  ia  proposed,  at  some  future  time,  (' 
construct  sidings  and  cattle  pens,  by  means  ol 
which  cattle  may  be  discharged  from  the  railway 
trucks  direct  into  the  market  ground.  Land  bud 
also  been  reserved  at  the  east  end  of  tbe  markets 
in  order  that  extensions  may  be  afterwards  made 
if  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  present 
buildings  sbuiild  be  found  to  be  jnaulScient. 
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lese  wbolcaale  markets,  along  with  the  new  re- 
il  butchers’  and  fish  market  now  being  erected 
Ilawson.place,  and  covered  market  in  Kirkgate 
d Darloy-street,  will,  when  the  whole  of  the 
heme  is  fully  completed,  form  a series  of  build. 
58  for  market  purposes  such  as  few  provincial 
tvns  can  boast  of, 


TEE  MONASTIC  BUILDINGS  OF  THE 
CISTERCIAN  OHDER.* 

One  of  tho  most  remarkable  movements  ever 
jorded  in  Church  history,  but  one  that  has 
iircely  received  the  notice  which  it  deserves 
im  modern  writers,  was  that  which  was  com- 
inced  by  a few  Benedictine  monks  in  the  east 
France,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
igusted  with  the  laxity  of  manners  which  had 
jrspread  monastic  institutions,  and  scandalised 
th  the  ostentatiousness  and  extravagance  dis- 
lyed  in  the  buildings,  decoration,  ministration, 
i services  of  the  Church,  three  monks  of  tho 
bey  of  Moleamo,  desirous  of  following  a 
ioter  mode  of  life,  and  of  adopting  a simpler 
1 purer  form  of  worship,  separated  them- 
ves  from  the  community  to  which  they 
onged,  and  founded,  in  the  year  1098,  in  a 
lert  place  in  Burgundy,  a new  convent  and 
new  order  of  monks.  Such  was  the  com- 
noement  of  tho  great  Cistercian  reformation, 
ioh  rapidly  overspreading  the  whole  of 
riatendom,  in  a wonderfully  short  space  of 

10  covered  the  face  of  Europe  with  its 
nits,  no  less  than  350  abbeys  of  this  order 
dng  been  founded,  erected,  and  abundantly 
lowed  within  the  first  century  of  its  existence. 

no  country  did  this  reformation  and  the 
iple  eai'nestness  of  its  promoters  meet  with 
later  favour  and  readier  acceptance  than  in 
gland.  Landowners  and  nobles  vied  with  one 
)ther  in  offering  sites  for  their  convents,  in 
ing  them  to  raise  their  abbey-church  and 
lir  domestic  buildings,  and  in  amply  endow-  ^ 
; them  when  completed : witness  tho  numerous 
fie  remains  of  this  order  in  Great  Britain, 
icli  still  survive  the  disastrous  effects  of 
ubsequent  reformation,  due  to  similar  causes, 

I destructive  ruthlessness  of  ■which  swept 
ay  ranch  that  was  noble  and  admirable,  as 

11  as  much  that  was  corrupt  and  degenerate, 
mong  tho  larger  monasteries  of  this  order 
nded  in  England,  of  which  the  remains  still 
st,  and  which  comprise  the  most  important 
nastic  ruins  in  tho  country,  tho  following  may 

named : — Fountains,  Furness,  Kirkstall, 
ivaulx,  Byland,  Jervaulx,  Calder,  Whalley, 
item,  Newstead,  Beaulieu,  Croxden,  and 
ley.)  Again  and  again  has  the  same  thing 
ipened.  We  see  it  in  the  outbreak  of  the 
aoclasts,  in  tho  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and 
their  wholesale  destruction  of  images  and 
tures,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  separation 
ihe  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  due  to  the 
16  causes.  Wo  have  it  again  in  the  protests 
[ secession  of  the  Cistercians  in  the  eleventh 
tnry,  and  in  the  action  of  Wycliffe  and  his 
owers  in  the  foirrteenth.  We  see  it  later 
I in  the  German  reformation  of  the  fifteenth 
tnry,  in  the  suppression  and  destruction  of 
aastcries  under  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  the 
■itanical  havoc  of  the  great  Rebellion,  In 
i frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  causes  and 
same  effects,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
fory  of  the  Church,  we  recognise,  in  the  first, 
i natural  proneness  of  human  nature  to  that 
•oh  captivates  the  eye  and  pleases  the  senses, 

)!  the  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  ornate 
^ioes,  to  surface  decoration,  to  a sensuous 
tial,  to  pictnres  and  images,  and  ultimately  to 
lerstitious  observances  and  saint- worship  j and 
see  in  the  second, the  sure reaultof  that  revnl- 
!i  of  feeling  which  suddenly  arises  when  the 

Iest  point  in  this  downward  progress  of  mental 
serviency  is  arrived  at.  Of  these  different 
rements  in  tho  latter  direction,  not  one  was 
timeuced  and  carried  out  with  so  much 
;;aility  and  gentleness  of  spirit  as  that  of  tho 
perciaus.  Content  to  protest  and  dissent, 
ty  proved  the  sincerity  of  their  professions 
ithe  sanctity  of  their  lives,  and  by  the  reality 
l^beir  self-denial,  rather  than  by  aggressive 
icks  on  tho  system  which  they  condemned, 
ho  document,  however,  either  of  ancient  or 
ilern  times  is  the  use  of  colour  and  gilding  on 
la  and  windows,  of  gold  and  silver  in  orna- 
ijits  and  utensils,  of  pictures  aud  images,  of 
.erstitious  practices,  and  saint  worship,  so 
bhatically  denounced  as  it  is  in  the  Charta 

iFroin  a paper  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  read  at  the 
imCongrefla  of  the  ArchicoUgical  Institute. 


Caritatis  of  the  Cistercians,  the  code  of  laws 
which,  adopted  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  foun- 
dation  of  the  order,  and  subsequently  enlarged 
and  confirmed  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Bernard 
liimself,  remained  tho  rule  of  life  of  all  the 
monasteries  of  the  order.  The  manly  indepen- 
dence which  characterises  this  early  protest  or 
charter  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  when  we  con- 
sider  the  circumstances  and  the  times  in  which 
its  authors  lived.  Without  throwing  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Church,  they  acknowledged  no 
authority,  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs 
or  tho  government  of  their  own  monasteries,  bat 
that  of  the  head  of  their  order.  They  forbade, 
indeed,  their  members  to  go  to  Rome,  unless 
accompanied  by  a bishop  of  tho  Cistercian  order. 
They  prohibited  prostration  in  their  churches, 
and  any  abject  position  of  the  body  whilst  pray- 
ing. They  abolished  saint- worship,  and  per- 
mitted  their  churches  to  be  dedicated  only  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  They  tolerated  no  images, 
or  pictures  even,  of  saints ; nor,  indeed,  the 
representation  of  the  human  form  on  their  walla, 
or  in  their  windows  5 nor  even  the  crucifix 
itself;  permitting  only  a painted  wooden 
cross.  This  order  is  further  supplemented,  and 
their  opposition  to  all  approach  to  aenauonsness, 
either  in  their  service  or  ritual,  is  further  illus- 
trated, by  a comprehensive  order  passed  at 
the  General  Chapter  of  1213 ; and  again 
by  two  remarkable  injunctions  relating  to 
bell-ringing  aud  singing,  occurring,  the  first, 
in  the  same  general  order  of  1213,  and  the 
second  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Charta 
Caritatis  of  1131.  Their  objections  to  poly, 
chrome,  and  to  richness  of  ornamentation  of 
every  description,  arising  evidently  from  the 
extent  to  which  the  abose  of  this  species  of 
decoration  on  the  walls,  and  in  the  vestments 
and  utensils  of  the  Church,  had  been  carried,  are 
emphatically  conveyed  in  their  various  prohibi- 
tions  on  this  head,  which  descend  even  to  the 
clasps  of  their  books,  and  the  lettering  of  their 
manuscripts.  Lastly,  we  have  the  following 
remarkable  order  in  regard  to  stained  glass  : — 
Cap.  Ixxxii,  “ Vitrese  albm  fiaut,  et  sine  orucibus, 
et  picturis.”  Strong  colour  is  to  the  eye  what 
strong  drink  is  to  the  palate ; and  we  gather 
from  the  strength  of  the  prescribed  remedy  in 
this  case  what  must  have  been  the  extent  of  the 
disease  at  the  time  when  these  rules  were  drawn 
up  j nothing  short  of  total  abstinence  having 
been  considered  by  the  Cistercians  of  that  day, 
as  by  the  temperance  societies  of  our  own  time, 
to  be  likely  to  bo  effectual.  But  although  the 
Cistercians  were  reformers,  to  the  verge  even  of 
Puritanism,  in  the  treatment  of  their  wall  sur- 
faces, their  carved  work,  their  utensils,  their 
vestments,  and  their  windows,  they  were,  in  all 
that  concerned  their  buildings,  in  the  higher  and 
nobler  attributes  of  form  and  outline,  real  artists 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  they  instituted, 
in  fact,  a school  of  architecture,  which,  for 
vigour  and  boldness  of  design,  for  excellence  of 
proportion,  as  well  as  for  the  elegance  and  pni'ity 
of  treatment  of  all  its  subordinate  details,  is  un- 
surpassed by  that  of  any  age  or  country  ; and  I 
think  you  will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  me, 
after  we  have  visited  the  three  or  four  examples 
that  we  hope  to  see  in  the  course  of  the  week, 
that  a careful  study  of  their  numerous  excellon- 
cies  by  architects  of  the  present  day,  could  not 
fail  to  exercise  a beneficial  effect  on  modern 
designs,  by  checking  exuberance  of  ornamenta- 
tion, and  by  the  cultivation  of  a purer  taste, 
delighting  rather  in  form  aud  outline  than  in 
colour  and  surface  decoration.  And  it  is  in 
order  to  enable  you  properly  to  utilise  this 
opportunity  that  this  preliminary  lecture  is 
given ; my  business  here  this  morning  being 
twofold,  namely, — lat.  To  explain  to  you  the 
rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  the  build- 
inga  of  the  Cistercians,  upon  which  the  special 
school  of  Mediceval  architecture  is  based ; to 
furnish  you,  in  fact,  with  the  key  which  shall 
enable  you  to  read  aright  those  ruinous  groups 
of  conventual  remains  ; and,  secondly,  to  draw 
your  attention  to  those  peculiarities  aud  excel- 
lencies of  style  and  design  which  characterise 
the  works  of  these  men,  of  which  we  shall  see 
in  the  course  of  the  week  such  admirable  ex-  . 
amples.  Now,  in  doing  this,  I shall  have,  I 
fear,  to  a certain  extent,  to  travel  over  ground 
which  has  already  been  trodden  by  me  in  my 
lectures  to  the  Yorkshire  Archmological  Society, 
at  Kirkstall,  aud  at  Fountains  in  1871  and  1872. 

I must,  therefore,  crave  the  indulgence  of  such 
members  of  that  society  as  are  at  present  here 
to  day  whilst  I make  this  very  necessary  pre- 
liminary explanation  to  those  who  were  not 
present  on  those  occasions,  and  who  probably 


hear  for  the  first  time  of  Cistercian  arcbitecturo 
as  a special  phase  of  the  architecture  of  tho 
Middle  Ages ; and  who,  no  doubt,  constitute  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  my  present  audience. 
It  is  more  than  forty  years  ago,  when  travelling 
abroad  in  1832,  as  one  of  the  Travelling 
Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, that  I was  first  struck  with  certain 
peculiarities,  which  I observed  in  the  remains  of 
the  monasteries  of  the  Cistercian  order  of 
monks,  which  led  me  to  believe  that  they  must 
have  followed  certain  rules  of  their  own  as  well 
in  the  plan  of  their  conventual  buildings  as  ia 
the  design  of  their  churches.  Further  observa- 
tions confirmed  these  impressions.  I bocamo 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  so  arranged  my 
journeys  as  to  enable  me,  during  the  three  years 
that  I was  absent,  to  visit  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  principal  Cistercian  abbeys  in  France  and 
Germany.  I have  subsequently  had  opportn- 
nities  of  examining  several  in  France,  that  I 
did  not  previously  visit,  and  the  remains  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  English  monasteries  of 
that  order,  six  of  the  abbey-churches  of  which 
are  illustrated  in  tho  work  which  I published  in 
1816,  entitled  " Architectural  Parallels.”  The 
conclusions  to  which  this  study  of  the  works  of 
the  Cistercians  brought  me,  led  me  to  examine, 
somewhat  carefully,  the  chronicles  which 
give  the  earliest  account  of  the  rules  and 
history  of  the  order;  and  I found,  as  I ex- 
pected, sufficient  reason  for  concluding  and 
asserting  that  the  Cistercians  followed  certain 
rules  of  their  own  in  regard  to  their  buildingSj 
which  distinguish  them,  for  at  least  tho  first 
200  years  of  the  existence  of  the  order,  from 
those  of  all  other  religious  bodies  of  that 
time.  The  three  principal  monastic  orders  of 
the  Middle  Ages  were, — 1,  the  Benedictine ; 
2,  the  Prmmonstratensian ; and  3,  the  Cistercian. 
Of  these  three  orders  the  Cistercian,  which  was 
an  offshoot  from  the  Benedictine,  was  the  latest. 
The  order  arose  in  the  west  of  France,  at  tho 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  instituted 
by  three  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Moleame,  in 
Burgundy,  who,  grieving  over  tho  general  laxity 
and  Wclub  of  discipline  that  prevailed  in  the 
Bendiotine  abbeys,  and  more  especially  in  tbo 
one  to  which  they  were  attached,  after  several 
fruitless  efforts  to  reform  and  correct  it,  quitted 
their  convent,  and  retiring  to  a desert  and 
secluded  spot  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons,  esta- 
blished there,  with  the  favour  and  under  the 
protection  of  Otbo,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1098,  the  Convent  of  Citeaux, 
where  they  lived  after  a new  and  stricter  rule, 
founded  upon  that  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
Great,  however,  as  became  in  a short  time  tho 
reputation  for  sanctity  of  these  early  foundera 
of  the  order,  and  favoured  as  were  their  efforts, 
not  only  in  tho  establishment  of  Citeaux,  but 
also  of  several  dependent  abbeys,  it  is  to  the 
great  St.  Bernard  that  the  extensive  renown  and 
rapid  increase  of  this  order  is  to  be  attributed. 
Ho  appears  to  have  entered  the  Abbey  of  Citeaux 
in  the  year  1112,  and  to  have  been  sent  with 
twelve  monks  to  occupy  the  new  Abbey  of  Cler- 
vaux,  as  its  abbot,  in  theyear  1119.  He  was  ono 
of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  Church.  His 
zeal,  his  piety,  and  his  learning  were  such 
as  to  obtain  for  his  particular  order,  to  whiclx^ 
as  one  of  its  earliest  votaries,  he  was  de- 
votedly attached,  the  greatest  favour  and 
support.  During  his  lifetime  a very  large 
number  of  Cistercian  monasteries  were  founded, 
built,  and  endowed.  The  order  continued  to  be 
exceedingly  popular  and  prosperous  until  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  same  laxity 
which  had  corrupted  the  other  orders  began  also 
to  affect  the  Cistercians,  and  we  find  them  ulti- 
mately departing  from  the  precepts  of  their 
founders,  not  only  in  regard  to  external  forms, 
but  also  in  their  discipline, — a departure  as 
apparent  in  the  style  of  their  buildings  as  ia 
their  mode  of  life.  A considerable  number  of 
the  abbey  churches  of  this  order  remain  at  the 
present  clay,  and  although  subsequent  extension 
and  alterations  have  in  many  cases  swept  away 
the  original  structures,  still  a large  portion  of 
those  that  are  left  are  the  early  buildings  of  the 
twelfth  aud  thirteenth  centuries,  and  belong  to 
the  period  when  the  whole  of  the  roles  of  the 
order  were  fully  enforced.  In  France  they  are 
the  most  abundant,  in  Germany  many  valuable 
examples  still  exist,  and  in  England  they  are  to 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  our 
monastic  remains.  I need  hardly  add,  that  in 
all  three  countries  they  are  chiefly  in  a state  of 
ruin,  except  where  they  have  been  devoted,  aa 
occurs  in  some  few  cases,  to  some  secular  pur- 
pose. Their  ruinous  condition,  however,  increases 
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rather  than  otherwise,  the  interest  usually  taken 
in  them,  and  certainly  adds  very  considerably  to 
■their  picturescj^uo  effect,  and  to  the  facility  with 
which  their  m^e  of  construction  can  be  studied. 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  large  number  of 
the  abbeys  of  this  order,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1128,  that  is  to  say,  thirty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  Citeaux,  that  they  began  to  increase 
with  any  degree  of  rapidity,  and  this  increase 
was  probably  due  as  well  to  the  great  and 
increasing  reputation  for  sanctity  that  the  monks 
of  this  order  had  acquired,  as  to  the  rising  repu- 
tation and  influence  of  St.  Bernard,  who  had 
then  been  nine  years  abbot  of  Clervaux.  Within 
200  years  of  that  date,  no  less  than  1,200 
abbeys  were  founded,  erected,  endowed,  and 
added  to  the  order  ; and  the  entire  number 
of  dependencies  possessed  by  the  abbot  of 
Citeaux  shortly  before  the  Eeformation  is 
stated  to  have  been  3,200.  Now,  of  those 
1,200  monasteries,  I do  not  know  one  the  general 
plan  of  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  that  of 
all  the  rest ; nor  a single  church  which  does  not 
bear  in  its  details  the  impress  of  its  Cistercian 
origin.  This  remark,  limited  as  it  is  to  the 
monasteries  that  were  erected  during  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  existence  of  the  order, 
applies,  of  course,  only  to  the  general  disposition 
of  the  monastic  buildings  and  to  the  general 
character  of  their  architecture  ; variations  occur, 
as  a matter  of  course,  as  well  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other,  due  to  local  or  other  causes,  but  they 
are  mostly  of  slight  importance,  and  are,  in 
fact,  of  the  nature  of  those  exceptions  which 
tend  rather  to  prove  the  general  rule  than  to 
invabdate  it.  Of  these  peculiarities  some  are  the 
result  of  positive  directions  contained  in  the 
statutes  of  the  order  already  referred  to,  whilst 
some  appear  to  be  matters  of  habit  and  practice, 
as  strictly  observed,  however,  as  if  they  were 
enjoined  by  the  written  rules  of  the  order.  I 
will  refer  to  them  indifferently,  and  in  the  order 
in  which  they  present  themselves  most  con- 
voniently  for  the  rapid  survey  which  we  can 
only  now  take  of  them.  The  buildings  of  the 
Cistercians  were  always  laid  out  according  to 
one  normal  plan.  Whether  the  abbey*  was  of 
the  largest  or  of  the  smallest  type,  this  model 
was  rarely,  if  ever,  departed  from.  Variations 
occur  in  the  comparative  size  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  different  buildings  of  an  abbey,  but 
never  in  theii*  disposition.  This  uniformity  of 
procedure  has  enabled  me  to  show  upon  a 
typical  plan, — such  as  the  one  placed  in  the 
middle  of  this  screen, — a true  representation  of 
the  whole  of  the  normal  buildings  that  surround 
the  cloister  quadrangle  of  a Cistercian  monastery 
of  the  twelfth  century.  This  model  plan  is  the  con- 
crete result  of  the  aggregate  plans  of  the  whole  of 
the  Cistercian  abbeys  that  I know,  some  twenty 
of  which,  prepared  from  my  ownmeasurments,  are 
exhibited  on  this  wall,  no  single  one  of  which  is  at 
the  present  day  in  a complete  condition.  Now, 
in  studying  the  views  of  any  Cistercian  abbey 
that  we  visit,  the  model  plan,  which  I have  had 
reduced  and  printed  by  photography,  and  a copy 
of  which  has,  I believe,  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  member  present,  presents  a convenient 
mode  of  determining  at  once  which  of  its  original 
buildings  remain,  and  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed, which  are  built  according  to  the 
normal  plan,  and  which  exhibit  departures  from 
it.  It  is  thus  that  we  shall  use  it  in  our  visits 
to  Fountains,  Rievaulx,  Jervaulx,  and  Byland. 
I will  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  point  out  upon 
this  model  plan  the  relative  position  and  the 
respective  use  of  each  of  those  buildings  that 
usually  snrround  the  four  sides  of  the  cloister 
quadrangle  of  a Cistercian  convent.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  ns  on  approaching  one  of  the 
abbeys  of  the  Cistercians  is  the  nature  of  its 
site.  They  appear  to  have  invariably  selected 
remote  situations,  at  a distance  from  towns, 
generally  in  a valley,  and  often  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  valley,  with  a view  apparently  to 
complete  retirement  and  seclusion.  In  France 
and  Germany  this  appears  to  have  been  the  almost 
invariable  custom  of  the  Cistercians.  In  England 
situations  of  this  kind  were,  perhaps,  more 
difficult  to  meet  withj  still,  I know  of  no 
single  instance,  in  this  country  even,  in  which 
this  general  practice  has  been  departed  from, 
or  the  valley  deserted  for  the  high  land.  "We 
turn,  then,  with  interest  to  onr  chronicles  to 
ascertain  whether  a practice,  which  appears  to 
have  been  so  universally  followed,  was  enjoined 
by  any  specific  rule  ; and  we  find,  on  consulting 
the  statutes  of  the  General  Chapter  of  1134,  the 
following  instructions,  which  form  the  subject 
of  the  first  chapter  of  these  institutes  as  given 
in  the  llonasticon  Cisterciense,”  p.  246  : — 


” Cap.  I. — Quo  in  loco  sunt  construenda  ccenobia. 
In  civitatibus,  in  castellis,  ant  villis,  nulla  nostra 
construenda  sunt  ccenobia  sed  in  locis  a con- 
versatione  hominum  semotis.” 


THE  LONDON  STREET  TIUSIWAYS 
COMPANY  u.  THE  NEWINGTON  VESTRY. 

A DISPUTE  has  arisen  between  the  London 
Tramways  Company  and  the  Newington  Vestry 
on  the  question  of  paving  the  streets  through 
which  the  Tramway  Company’s  lines  pass,  and 
in  threatening  the  Tramway  Company  with  legal 
proceedings,  the  Vestry  go  so  far  as  to  challenge 
the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Tram- 
way Company  are  about  to  lay  down  new  lines 
along  Great  Dover-street,  and  the  Vestry  desire 
them  to  adopt  wood  pavement,  which  the  Com- 
pany decline  to  do,  but  intend  to  use  granite 
cubes,  and  rely  for  so  doing  upon  the  powers 
which  they  have  obtained  from  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  Newington  Vestry,  at  their  last 
meeting,  directed  their  clerk  to  servo  a notice 
upon  the  Company  informing  them  that  Chancery 
proceedings  would  be  taken  against  them  if  they 
proceeded  to  lay  down  granite  cubes  in  connexion 
with  the  tramways  in  Great  Dover-street,  as 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ; and  the  clerk 
was  also  directed  to  advise  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  the  Vestry  did  not  admit  the  powers  they 
had  assumed  under  the  Metropolitan  Tramwajs 
Orders  Confirmation  Act  of  1873.  This  last- 
named  decision  of  the  Vestry  would  seem  to  be 
taking  high  ground.  If  it  should  turn  out  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  have  not  over-stepped  their 
powers,  the  ratepayers  of  Newington  will  not 
regard  with  much  favour  the  step  which  the 
Vestry  have  taken. 


CnOEED  SEWERS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Poplar  Board  of  Works 
last  week,  a discussion  relative  to  the  late  storm 
incidentally  brought  to  light  that  the  public 
sewers  are  constantly  choked  up  by  dead  ani- 
mals  getting  into  them.  The  surveyor  brought 
up  a report  which  showed  that  the  effects  of  the 
recent  storm  had  been  to  inundate  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  and  other  parts  of  Poplar;  and  he  stated 
that  his  impression  as  to  the  cause  of  the  over- 
flow was  that  the  sewei-s  would  not  carry  off  the 
storm  waters  ; whereupon  Mr.  Cook,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  said  the  subject 
had  been  before  the  Board,  when  the  engineer 
brought  up  a report  on  the  subject  to  the  effect 
that  owing  to  entrails,  corks,  Ac.,  that  came 
floating  down  the  sewers,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  them  three  parts  full  in  order  that  the 
pumps  should  not  be  choked,  and  that  on  the  day 
of  the  storm  all  the  eight  pumps  were  at  full 
work,  but  could  not  cope  with  the  immense  fall 
of  rain.  It  appeared  that  on  the  day  of  the 
storm  no  less  than  85  million  gallons  were 
pumped  up  out  of  the  sewers.  He  stated  that 
no  one  would  imagine  the  great  quantity  of 
material  that  floated  down  the  sewers,  and  added 
as  a proof  that  on  Whit  Monday  Mr.  Runtz  was 
at  the  Abbey  Mills,  when  ho  saw  three  tons  of 
entrails,  and  seven  dead  pigs,  taken  out  of  the 
filth-hoist  as  one  morning’s  catch  alone.  It 
ultimately  transpired  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
the  engineer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  has 
under  his  consideration  some  means  by  which 
a recurrence  of  such  overflows  as  that  at  the  Isle 
of  Dogs  and  Poplar  may  be  prevented. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  EXCUBSION. 

Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  has  very  successfully, 
as  some  of  our  readers  know,  planned  and  guided 
excursions  of  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  for  the  last  four  years  j several  of 
the  most  interesting  districts  in  England  having 
been  visited  under  his  direction.  This  year  it 
has  been  determined  to  break  fresh  ground, 
and  carry  a party  of  onr  younger  architects 
through  a part  of  the  North  of  France,  probably 
the  first  expedition  of  the  kind  as  yet  under- 
taken by  such  a collection  of  English  students 
on  the  Continent.  The  number  will  be  about 
fifty ; and  the  disposal  of  the  time  will  be  in  the 
main  similar  to  that  heretofore  in  the  excursions 
in  our  own  country.  A selection  of  buildings  of 
the  best  class  has  been  made  in  order  to  show 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Medimval 
architecture  of  Paris  and  the  district  to  the 
north  and  north-east.  A good  deal  of  ground 
seems  likely  to  bo  got  over  in  the  fortnight  to 


bo  devoted  to  the  study  of  these  structures  ii; 
company.  The  party  will  meet  in  Paris  oiii 
August  17th,  and  continue  together  till  Augus'.^ 
29th.  At  Paris  St.  Germain des  Prfes,  La  Sainbj 
Chapelle,  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Chapel  an 
Vincennes  will  bo  visited.  Among  the  othev 
larger  buildings  are  the  Abbey  Church  of  St^ 
Denis,  Senlis  Cathedral,  Beauvais  Cathedral,  Siu 
Leu  d’Esserent,  the  Abbey  of  Maubuissonii 
Chartres,  Soissons,  Laon,  Rheims,  Chalons^ 
Evreux,  and  Rouen  Cathedrals,  also  St.  Ouen  ami 
St.  Maclou  at  Rouen.  Over  thirty  parislj 
churches  in  villages  and  towns  also  appear  ii; 
the  list.  Part  of  the  journey  will  be  a rea. 
country  excursion  mado  in  carriages  to  place  I 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  routes — wheri’l 
churches  of  especial  interest  are  to  befoundni 
models  on  a smaller  scale  but  of  kindred  meriii 
to  that  of  the  better  known  larger  buildings.  WitV 
good  weather  and  good  spirits  and  such 
leadership  a very  successful  addition  may  hj 
expected  to  the  list  of  Association  excursionii 
The  year’s  work  of  the  younger  society  wouk  • 
now  be  judged  very  incomplete  without  suo-r 
a pleasant  and  useful  term  of  exploration  a. 
the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  this  month  ark, 
likely  to  afford  the  members.  We  envy  thosi, 
of  the  party,  fresh,  eager,  and  hopeful,  who  at  3 
going  over  this  interesting  ground  for  the  fin. 
time.  Make  the  most  of  it,  good  friends ; yout 
comes  but  once. 


DEWSBURY,  BATLEY,  AND  BIRSTAL  - 
TRAMWAYS. 

On  Monday,  the  20th  July,  Colonel  Hatchuj 
son  inspected  that  portion  of  the  above  traai 
way  extending  between  Dewsbury  and  Batloj 
which  is  now  completed,  being  a length  of  aboT!:j 
one  mile  three  furlongs,  single  line,  with  fiv^ 
sidings  or  passing  places.  Owing  to  the  oxtremeli; 
awkward  cross  section  of  the  roadway,  itht’ 
been  found  necessary  to  lower  the  sarfac 
almost  throughout  in  constructing  the  tramwaj 
the  road  authorities  having  agreed  to  alter  the  sid' 
paving.  Some  portions  of  this  side  paving  beia 
still  unaltered,  the  inspector  stipulated  thi. 
he  could  only  report  favourably  on  the  undei ; 
taking  of  the  authorities  to  complete  sac 
portions  before  the  day  of  opening  the  tramway 
This  has  been  accomplished,  and  on  Saturday 
last  the  ceremony  of  opening  took  place.  T1 
line,  which  is  ultimately  to  be  extended  to  Bi 
stall,  is  being  rapidly  laid  towards  CarlinghoV 
which  will  form  the  present  terminus.  Kincaadi 
patent  chaii’s  are  used  in  the  formation  of  tl 
tramway  and  rails,  about  forty  pounds  to  tt 
yard,  and  where  any  defect  in  the  foundation  ul 
met  with,  a layer  of  tar  concrete,  6 in.  thick, 
put  down.  The  construction  is  being  carrif 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Maloolii 
Paterson,  C.B.,  by  Messrs.  Speight  & SonS|  i- 
Leeds. 


GROSVENOR  CLUB. 

Thebe  is  no  difficulty  for  honil  fide  workin'' 
men  to  become  members  ; in  fact,  the  committei 
have  never  refused  to  elect  any  mechanio  pre 
vided  he  was  respectable,  and  wo  have  room  !“i 
present  for  additional  members. 

The  club  is  not  in  connexion  with  the  Workio’ 
Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union,  nor  are  allth 
trustees  members  of  the  same.  The  foi 
trustees  were  nominated  by  the  Duke  of  West; 
minster,  and  are  quite  independent  of  the  abov 
Society.  S.  W.  Gbaff,  Chairman,  a 


GAS. 

A NEW  company,  called  ‘'The  AutogenPoi- 
Gas  Company  (Limited),”  is  being  got  up,  wit,- 
a capital  of  24,0001.,  in  11.  shares  for  siippljin,; 
mansions,  stations,  and  dwellings,  with  seL 
acting,  self  . regulating  apparatus  for  « 
manufacture  of  gas  without  coal.  In  f^ 
although  we  find  no  account  of  the  moan 
operandi,  nor  even  any  explicit  description  fct 
the  materials,  either  in  the  prospectus,  th: 
advertisements,  or  other  announcements  as  to  i;: 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  on 
of  those  modifications  of  the  conversion  df 
paraffine  or  other  bjdro-carbonaceoos  oils  Cf 
spirits  into  vapour  for  use  as  gas,  of  wmc 
various  forms  have  been  recently  spoke: 
of.  The  '•  cost  of  process  will  _not_  excee 
3s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,”  it  is  said, 
but  surely  it  is  not  meant  that  the  procefc 
of  its  manufacture  will  coat  so  much,  even  ir. 
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iingtlio  "raw  material  for  the  manufactare,” 
ib  is  saiil  to  bo  "unlimited.”  The  raw 
jrial  is  to  be  sold  by  the  company  as  well  as 
t apparatus. 

e hear,  anew,  from  America,  of  the  conver- 
of  sewage  into  gag.  A Mr.  Bray,  who 
( IS  the  invention,  is  at  present  in  America, 
still  spoken  of  as  solving  at  once  the  two-fold 
lem  of  consuming  sewage  and  saving  coal, 
le  apparatus  of  Mr.  John  "West,  manager  of 
daidstone  Gas-works,  for  charging  and  dis- 
;ing  retorts  simultaneously  in  60  seconds, 
lU  spoken  of  as  a decided  improvement  in 
] naking. 


A TALE  OF  A SPEING  LATCH. 

. Kelk,  cashier  to  the  building  firm  of 
y & Co,,  Middleton,  Hartlepool,  has 
Q ocholy  reasons  to  deplore  the  fixing  of 
ing  lock  that  opened  only  outside, 
ito  recently  married,  he  had  invited  a party 
[ends  to  his  house,  and  his  young  wife  in 
nxiety  to  got  rid  of  the  hot  air,  ventured 
.irs,  and  seeing  a small  closet  with  a 
later,  she  entered  to  open  it,  when  the 
int  of  air  closed  the  door.  In  vain  she 
I to  the  servants,  although  she  could  hear 
loor-bell  ring  and  her  visitors  enter ; and 
1 ne  suspected  that  the  imprisoned  lady  was 
d 6 roof  of  the  house,  all  the  other  parts  of 
.1  welling  and  grounds  were  searched.  One 
9 e visitors  suggested  that  there  might  be  an 
[(  ifc  chest  with  a secret  spring,  and  this  gave 
' ilue  to  the  closet,  and  when  at  last  found, 
Kelk  was  seriously  ill  and  hysterical, 
ut  epileptic  fits  followed,  and  the  shock 
more  than  the  nervous  system  could 
in,  death  shortly  put  an  end  to  the  poor 
g lady’s  sufferings.  The  said  affair  has  not 
prostrated  the  unhappy  husband,  but  cast 
3m  around  the  whole  town. 


1 PEOPOSED  NEW  CITY  FRUIT  AND 
j VEGETABLE  MAEKET. 

U— Intbe  oommunicatioE  -wbich  Mr.  Knightlcy  has 
Aeed  to  you  on  tbia  subject  be  omita  to  state  that  tbe 
jl  premium,  aa  well  as  Ibe  first,  waa  awarded  to  a 

*for  a one-atory  market,  the  Sboe-lane  frontage 
utiiiaedibr  building  purposes  in  exactly  the  same 
;r  aa  proposed  by  mo. 

1 Ji  may  bo  accepted  as  conclttsive  toafiraony  that, 
itiiaioa  of  the  judges,  this  typo  of  design  was  better 
M to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  tbe  case  than  any 

perfectly  willing  to  publish  my  design,  provided 
Hrporstion  of  London,  whose  exclusive  property  it 
Ww  become,  offer  no  objection  thereto. 

■iiy  case,  however,  the  Corporation  will  have  to  find 

Jseasary  materials  for  the  publication ; as,  owing  to 
e period  at  which  I entered  into  the  competition, 

■ ooDsequent  haste  in  which  the  design  wasprepared, 
unable  to  make  any  copies  prior  to  sending  the 
ga  to  Gnildhull.  Lewis  U.  Isaacs, 


MONUMENTAL. 


>monai  of  the  fouHli  Earl  of  Aderdcen. — The 
/ of  Westminster  having  granted  the  neces- 
"“lermissioD,  a memorial  bust  of  the  late  Earl 
irdccu  has  been  placed  in  the  west  aisle  of 
linater  Abbey,  near  that  of  Sir  George 
wall  Lewie.  The  bust  is  in  marble, 
Jl’ted  on  a bronze  bracket,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
Lhlreprcsentatiou  of  tbe  deceased  statesman. 

aoalptor  is  Mr.  Matthew  Noble,  The  follow- 
I the  inscription  on  the  bust : — " George 
^ )n,  fourth  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.T.,  K.G. 
i January  28,  1784;  died  December  14, 
b Ambassador,  Secretary  of  State,  Prime 
^ter.” 

'tdsfream.  ; Restoration  of  the  Marjonhanhs 
tie. — Workmen  Lave  been  actively  engaged 
«cting  tbe  necessary  BCaAToldiDg  for  raising 
:«3w  statue  of  the  late  Chas.  Marjoribanks, 
•Jlfor  Berwickshire,  to  replace  that  destroyed 
lightning  in  July  last  year.  The  work  of 
it.'dtion  was  done  by  a border  sculptor, — Mr. 
Is,  of  Darnick.  The  statue  consists  of 
'll  largo  blocks  of  stone,  procured  from 
Viome  Nowton  quarry,  and  weighing  nearly 
f.ons.  The  work  of  raising  the  statue  to  the 
I ; the  column,  a height  of  upwards  of  70  ft., 
f one  by  Messrs.  Noble  ik  Brown,  and  it  was 
1 1 its  position  without  accident.  A lightning 
c .otor  will  bo  placed  on  tho  column. 

■ ■ Aument  to  David  Allan,  the  Painter. — Mr.  J. 
*;n8on,  E.S.A.,  of  Edinburgh,  has  produced 
gi  .•’mont  about  to  bo  erected  to  David  Allan, 
^lorousi^  ^’hers  of  Scottish ’art.  The  idea  of 
iwijipieteu  ».  and  so  commemorating  the 
**  occurred  some  time  ago  to 


certain  members  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Acadomy. 
Tho  monument  consists  of  a simple  monolith  of 
Binny  freestone,  resting  on  a moulded  base  of 
the  same  material.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
slab  is  an  oval  panel,  into  which  is  inserted  a 
marble  medallion  of  the  artist,  executed  from  a 
head  of  Tassie’s,  helped  out  by  portraits  in  the 
possession  of  the  Academy. 

The  Wiison  Monument. — A meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers  to  tbe  Alexander  Wilson  monument  has 
been  held  in  Paisley,  It  was  stated  that  the 
monument  was  now  nearly  ready,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  erect  it  in  the  burial-ground  of  the 
ancient  Abbey  at  Paisley,  in  a spot  where,  con- 
sequent  on  the  recent  improvements  in  that 
neighbourhood,  it  will  be  easily  observed.  The 
monument  will  be  of  bronze,  with  granite  pe- 
destal, and  will  cost  6001.  or  7001. 

Unveiling  a Memorial  at  Staleylridge. — The 
ceremony  of  unveiling  a monument,  which  has 
just  been  erected  in  Stamford  Park,  Staleybridge, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Jephro  Tinker,  a dis- 
tinguished  local  botanist  and  entomologist,  has 
been  performed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  M.A., 
J.P,,  president  of  tho  Staleybridge  Naturalists’ 
Society.  Tho  monument  is  about  12  ft.  in 
height,  with  panels  containing  suitable  inscrip- 
tions. It  has  been  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Wilde,  sculptor,  Staleybridge,  and 
the  cost,  about  801.,  has  been  defrayed,  partly 
by  public  subscription,  and  the  remainder  by 
the  exhibition  of  a large  collection  of  curiosities 
gathered  by  tlie  deceased,  and  which  will  pro- 
bably bo  placed  in  a museum  to  bo  opened 
shortly  in  Stamford  Park, 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bristol. — The  new  district  church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  Tyndall’s  Park,  which  is  to  supersede 
tho  present  iron  church,  is  now  completed  as  far 
as  the  second  pier  of  the  nave  from  the  east, 
and  it  was  to  be  consecrated  on  the  30tb  ult. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  1870,  and  from  that  time  to  tho 
present  tho  work  has  been  progressing,  at  times 
slowly,  owing  to  financial  difficulties  in  the  way, 
until  something  like  two-thirds  of  tho  building 
are  now  ready  to  be  used  for  divine  service. 
When  quite  finished,  tho  church  will  consist  of 
a chancel,  39  ft.  long,  24  ft.  wide,  and  58  ft.  high 
to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  will  be  lighted  by  a 
•largo  and  riohly-traceried  window  of  five  lights, 
15  ft.  wide  and  25  ft.  high,  filled  with  painted 
glass  by  Wailes.  North  and  south  transepts, 
each  21  ft.  6 in.  long  by  18  ft.  wide,  project  from 
the  chancel,  into  which  they  open  by  arches 
springing  from  clustered  shafts  of  serpentine, 
bearing  carved  caps,  and  between  these  shafts 
will  be  richly-wrought  iron  grilles  or  screens. 
The  windows  in  each  ti-ansept  will  have  four 
lights,  and  bo  placed  in  tbe  gables.  The  north 
transept  is  intended  for  tho  organ,  and  the  south 
will  be  fitted  with  seats.  The  chancel  arch  is 
22  ft.  wide  and  35  ft.  high,  the  jambs  of  which 
are  shafted  with  polished  red  Dartmoor  granite. 
There  are  also  western  arches  from  the  transepts 
to  tho  nave  aisles,  each  11  ft.  wide  and  14  ft, 
high.  Tho  nave  will  be  84  ft.  long  and  26  ft. 
wide,  with  an  arcade  of  four  arches,  22  ft.  Iiigh 
and  20  ft.  wide  on  each  side,  springing  from 
circular  shafts,  with  moulded  bases  and  enriched 
caps.  The  arch  mould  is  of  two  orders,  and 
labelled.  The  arcades  support  a clearstory,  with 
three-light  windows  over  tho  apex  of  each  arch. 
The  height  of  the  navo  to  the  tie-beam  is  40  E., 
and  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  64  ft.  The  steeple 
will  occupy  the  north-west  angle  of  the  church, 
and  will  communicate  by  a large  door  with  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  This  steeple,  when 
completed,  will  be  200  ft.  high.  The  roofs  are 
all  of  high  pitch  and  open,  the  nave  and  chancel 
having  tie-beams ; all  are  covered  with  Stafford, 
shire  tiles,  with  ornamental  ridge  tiles,  manu- 
factured by  Cooper,  of  Maidenhead.  The  ironwork 
has  been  executed  by  Leaver,  of  Maidenhead. 
The  total  cost  of  tho  church  was  estimated  at 
about  11,000Z.  Up  to  tbe  present  time  some- 
thing like  8,500Z.  have  been  expended  on  the 
building,  but  this  does  not  include  a number  of 
valuable  gifts.  Mr.  Diment,  contractor,  has  pre- 
seated  a pulpit. 

Liverpool. — The  new  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Philemon,  and  situate  in  Windsor-street,  Tox. 
teth  Park,  has  been  opened  for  the  first  time  for 
Divine  service.  The  new  church  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  transept,  and  a side  aisle,  which 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  five  arches,  sup- 
ported  by  red  stone  columns,  vrith  carved  caps 
and  moulded  bases.  Adjoining  the  chancel  on 


the  west  side  is  a spacious  organ-chamber,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  there  is  a vestry,  having  a 
private  entrance  from  Dorrit-atreot.  There  ia 
also  a small  gallery,  constructed  to  seat  about 
150  persona.  Beneath  the  church,  accommoda- 
tion is  to  be  provided  for  a schoolroom.  The 
architecture  of  the  building  is  plain  Gothic.  Tbe 
walls  are  of  brick,  relieved  by  stone  dressings 
and  window  tracery.  The  church,  which  has 
cost  about  5,000?.,  will  accommodate  800  persons 
exclusive  of  the  choir.  It  was  erected  from- 
designs  furnished  by  Messrs.  Culshaw  and 
Sumners;  the  builder  being  Mr.  John  Corkhill, 
of  Liverpool. 

Bnilth. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  church 
(Sfc.Mary’8)waa  laid  on  June  18th.  Mr.J.Norton, 
of  London,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Diment, 
of  Bristol,  contractor.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  present  part  is  3,000Z. 


TAEIOEUM. 


" The  Civil  Service  Handbook  of  English 
Literature,”  by  H.  A.  Dobson  (Lockwood  & Co.), 
is  a capital  little  book.  To  give  a good  idea  of  tbe 
Else  and  Progress  of  English  Literature  in  the 
space  of  some  200  pages  was  not  an  easy  task  ; 
but  Mr.  Dobson  has  got  over  it  very  satis- 
factorily, and  a careful  study  of  hia  little  volume 
will  supply  with  many  tho  want  of  early  reading. 

" Practical  Instructions  on  Enamel  Painting 

on  Glass,  China,  and  Tiles,”  by  Henry  Jas.  Snell, 
though  mainly  a trade-book  (published  by  Brodie 
& Middleton),  may  be  recommended  as  a useful 
introduction  to  the  arts  of  which  it  treats. 
Ladies,  for  example,  who  desire  to  try 
what  they  can  do  in  china-painting  may  find 
the  half-crown  it  costa  a good  investment.—  — 
A correspondent  asks  us  how  he  can  make  an 
uEolian  harp.  By  an  odd  coincidence  we  find 
tbe  following  particulars  in  the  new  number  of 
“ Cassell’s  Household  Guide  ” : — “ An  instrument 
of  the  kind  about  to  be  described  seems  to  be  of 
very  ancient  origin,  but  was  re-introduced  during 
the  last  century.  The  .^olian  harp  produces  a 
very  pleasing,  melodious  sound,  especially  in  the 
open  air,  and  is  not  difficult  to  construct.  A 
long,  narrow  box,  tho  length  of  a window,  or  the 
position  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed,  is  the  first 
requisite ; it  must  be  made  of  thin  deal,  4 in. 
deep  and  5 in.  in  width.  At  the  extremities  of 
tho  top  gluo  two  pieces  of  oak  about  i in.  high 
and  i in.  thick,  for  bridges  to  which  the  strings 
are  to  be  fixed;  tvithin  the  box,  at  each  end, 
glue  two  pieces  of  beech-wood,  about  1 in. 
square  and  the  width  of  the  box.  Into  one  of 
the  bridges  fix  seven  pegs,  such  as  are  used  for 
piano-strings ; into  the  other  bridge  fasten  the 
same  number  of  small  brass  pins  ; and  to  these 
pins  fix  one  end  of  tho  strings,  made  of  small 
catgut,  and  twist  the  other  end  of  the  strings 
round  the  pegs  ; then  tune  them  in  unison. 
Place  over  the  top  of  the  strings  a thin  board, 
supported  by  four  pegs,  and  about  3 in.  from  the 
sounding-board,  to  procure  a free  passage  for 
the  wind,  The  harp  should  bo  exposed  to  the 
wind  at  a partly  open  window ; to  increase  the 
draught  of  air,  the  door,  or  an  opposite  window 
in  the  room,  should  be  opened.  The  strings,  in 
a current  of  air,  sound  in  unison  ; and  with  the 
increasing  or  decreasing  force  of  the  current  the 
melody  changes  into  pleasing,  soft,  low  sounds 
and  diatonic  scales,  which  unite  and  occasionally 
form  very  delightful  musical  tones.  If  the  harp 
can  be  placed  in  a suitable  position,  so  as  to 
receive  a sufficient  draught  of  air,  in  a grotto, 
or  romantically-situated  arbour,  or  hidden  in 
some  shady  nook  near  a waterfall,  the  effect  of 

its  sweet  sounds  is  very  charming.” The 

August  part  of  the  Sunday  at  Home  contains  a 
memoir  of  Livingstone,  by  his  father-in-law,  Dr. 
Moffat,  with  autographs,  and  copy  of  the  portrait 

considered  the  best  by  the  family. The 

Sanitary  Record,  speaking  of  the  Sanitary  Laws 
Amendment  Bill,  says: — “For  one  year  more 
those  who  are  occupied  in  sanitary  work  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  tolerate  the  confused 
jumble  of  legislation  to  which  the  new  Bill 
makes  another  contribution.  For  one  year  moro 
the  inhabitants  of  hundreds  of  villages  and  of 
thousands  of  houses  must  manage  as  they  best 
can  to  exist  without  any  water  that  is  fit  to 
drink,  although  a few  simple  clauses  would  re- 
move the  difficulties  which  now  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  obtaining  it.  For  one  year  more  unwil- 
ling sanitary  authorities  will  be  allowed  to  neg. 
lect  their  plainest  duties,  provided  they  can 
manage  to  steer  clear  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  are  brave  enough  to  defy  the  ‘ bottled  thunder' 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  It  is  true  that 
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a rod  in  pickle  is  provided  for  them  by  one  of 
the  clauses  of  the  new  Bill,  which  empowers  the 
central  authority  to  enforce  the  requirements  of 
the  law  by  calling  in  the  coercive  powers  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  But  we  fear  that 
unless  the  Local  Government  Board  has  resolved 
to  show  much  more  activity  in  putting  pressure 
on  the  sanitary  authorities  under  its  jurisdiction 
than  it  has  hitherto  done,  the  rod  in  question 
will  only  be  laid  aside  in  the  lavender  in  which 

other  similar  weapons  of  offence  repose.” 

Symonds’s  Monthly  Meteorological  Magazine,  No. 
102,  Vol.  IX.  July,  1874.  Stanford,  Charing- 
crosB.  This  magazine  contains,  in  the  number 
under  notice,  an  interesting  article  on  " The 
Water  Supply  of  North-Western  Europe  during 
the  Summer  of  1874.”  It  includes  translations 
of  two  papers  by  the  moat  able  men  in  Franco 
on  such  subjects,  as  Mr.  Symonda  says.  One  of 
these  papers  is  titled  ” Probable  Diminution  of 
the  Yield  of  Spring  Water  in  the  Basin  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1874.  By 
MM.  E.  Belgrand  and  G.  Lemoine”;  and  the 
other  is  the  "Probable  Decrease  of  Discharge  of 
Spring  Water  in  the  South-West  of  France  in 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1871.  By  Professor 
V.  Baulin.”  Mr.  Symonds  agrees  with  these 
gentlemen,  and  treats  of  the  yield  of  water  in  this 
country  in  a similar  pointof  view.  There  is  reason, 
he  tliinks,  to  believe  that  in  the  eastern  part 
of  England  the  supply  of  water  in  wells,  ponds, 
and  streams  will  be  very  deficient,  though  not 
quite  to  the  same  extent  as  in  North-Eastern 

France. " Sulphur  in  Iceland.  By  C.  Carter 

BUikc.  London : Spon.  1874.”  The  author  of 
this  pamphlet  points  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
plentiful  supply  of  sulphur  can  be  had  for  this 
country,  from  a shorter  distance,  and  at  a smaller 
cost,  than  from  the  Mediterranean ; and  that  the 
Danish  Government  have  granted  to  Mr.  Lock, 
an  Englishman,  a lease  of  the  Government  Sul- 
phur Springs  or  Solfataras,  banks  or  fields,  and 
quarries  in  the  Things  Syssel  in  the  north  and 
east  of  Iceland.  The  author  estimates  the  cost 
of  Sicilian  sulphur  at  51. 173.  4d.  per  ton,  that  of 
.Spanish  sulphur  at  4?.  11s.,  and  that  of  Icelandic 

Bulphur  at  31. " The  Aerophore,  and  its 

Application  to  the  Mining  Industry.”  By  L. 
Denayrouse,  Queen-street,  Cannon-street,  City. 
Of  the  breathing  apparatus  for  foul  air,  as  in 
mines,  or  for  work  under  water,  and  its  utility, 
here  described,  we  have  before  spoken.  It  is 
said  to  have  already  been  practically  useful  in 
Franco  and  Germany. 


Uliscclfaitja. 

CJastlereagh  Clock-tower,  Machynlleth. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  a clock-tower  to  com. 
memorate  the  birthday  and  coming  of  age  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  has  been  laid  in  Machynlleth, 
on  the  site  where  the  old  town-hall  lately  stood. 
The  site  is  the  gift  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn.  The 
•clock-tower  will  consist  of  a plinth  course  with 
steps,  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  railing.  On 
the  platform  is  to  be  placed  a fountain.  The 
lower  story  will  be  a space,  13  ft.  2 in.  square, 
having  open  arches  on  the  four  sides,  and  but- 
tresses at  an  angle  of  55  sustaining  each  corner. 
The  arches,  with  polished  angle  columns  and 
carved  caps,  will  be  crowned  by  crocheted 
canopies  and  small  figures  holding  bannerets. 
These  figures  will  rest  on  each  comer  of  the 
springing  of  the  shaft  or  body  of  the  tower,  which 
is  to  be  of  Tremadoc  atone,  splayed  at  the  angles, 
and  will  have  a rampant  course  of  Mansfield 
red  stone  on  each  side,  with  foliated  loop-hole 
•windows  at  distances  all  the  way  up.  The  shaft 
or  body  of  the  tower  will  rise  from  the  groined 
ceiling  of  the  arcade,  and  will  be  terminated  by 
four  enriched  faces,  with  angled  turrets.  The 
tower  will  be  roofed  by  means  of  a stone- 
crocketed  spirelet,  terminated  by  a large  iron 
vane.  The  dials  will  be  framed  in  ornamental 
ironwork.  The  whole  height  of  the  tower  will 
be  78  fc.  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  vane, 
and  48  ft.  to  the  centre  of  the  dials.  The  archi- 
tect  is  Mr.  Henry  Kennedy,  of  Bangor  and 
London  j and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Edward 
Edwards,  builder,  Machynlleth.  An  illuminated 
•clock,  with  three  faces,  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
tower,  and  will  be  given  by  Lady  Edwards. 

Drinking  Fountain  at  St.  Clement 
Danes. — On  Wednesday,  at  a meeting  of  the 
rector,  churchwarden?,  and  others  connected 
with  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the 
Strand,  a granite  drinking-fountain,  which  had 
been  erected  at  the  entire  cost  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Bond,  was  presented  as  a gift  to  the  parish. 


Historic  Ground.— At  the  Ship  Hotel,  Green- 
wich, a special  jury  was  summoned  to  assess  the 
value  of  a piece  of  land,  about  six  acres  in 
extent,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Evelyn,  the 
defendants  being  the  East  London  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  plaintiff  claimed  52,0001.  It  appeared 
that  the  ground  bad  been  in  the  family’s  posses- 
sion since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
remarkable  for  its  being  the  place  where  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  doffed  his  mantle  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  walk  upon,  and  traditionally  the 
rendezvous  much  frequented  by  Peter  the  Great. 
It  originally  belonged  to  John  Evelyn,  the  cele- 
brated author,  and  now  in  its  entirety  produced 
a rental  of  17,3861.  per  annum.  The  property 
has  been  laid  out  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  value  of  land  in  Deptford  had 
increased  in  a marvellous  manner,  there  being 
scarcely  a house  vacant.  In  1873j  the  Board  of 
Trade  appointed  a surveyor  to  value  the  land, 
and  the  amount  of  his  valuation  was  16,9871.  lOs. 
This  sum  the  claimant  thought  much  too  small, 
and  set  up  a claim  for  52,OOOL,  agreeing,  how- 
ever,  to  lessen  it  if  the  company  would  erect  a 
station  on  the  proposed  site.  They  refused  to 
do  this,  and  under  the  85th  section  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act  compulsorily  took  possession  of  the 
land,  paying  into  court  the  sum  of  17,0001.  to 
cover  all  demands.  After  the  jury  had  viewed 
the  property,  a short  consultation  between  the 
parties  ensued,  whereupon  it  was  agreed  to  take 
a verdict  by  consent  for  17,0001. 

Runcorn  Rural  District.  — A report  by 
Mr.  A.  Greenwood,  the  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
nuisance^  on  the  water  supply  of  the  district  of 
the  Runcorn  rural  sanitary  authority,  gives  an 
appalling  idea  of  the  state  of  this  district.  At 
Frodsham  township  there  is  a well,  one  of  a 
number  of  similar  ones,  built  in  a ditch,  and 
"with  sewage  from  a drain  panning  into  it,”  but 
in  tbe  morning,  say  tho  cottagers,  it  is  "decent 
tea-water,”  and  they  wait  till  morning,  and  use 
it  then,  when  they  have  no  time  to  go  a quarter 
of  a mile  to  the  nearest  supply  of  somewhat 
better  water.  At  Overton  (and  elsewhere)  a 
market-gardener  washes  his  vegetables,  before 
sending  them  to  market,  in  a sewage-pond 
into  •which  his  closet,  and  those  from  a 
dozen  other  houses,  empty  their  liquids. 
When  this  "filthy  sink”  is  not  used,  water 
must  bo  fetched  from  a mile’s  distance.  The 
Runcorn  water-mains  run  through  Halton,  but 
out  of  168  houses  only  forty  have  any  sup- 
ply of  water  except  from  a muddy  well  at 
a distance.  At  Buck  Oak  about  twenty  cot- 
tages have  no  water  at  hand  except  about  a 
pint  at  a time  from  a hole  in  a rock,  and  even  a 
deficient  supply  at  some  distance.  At  Norton 
they  get  their  water  supply  by  stealing  it.  The 
Runcorn  sanitary  authority  have  liberally  raised 
the  salaries  of  their  three  medical  officers  of 
health  from  20L  a year  each  to  25?. ; but  still, 
strange  to  say,  the  Government  are  not  satisfied. 

The  Worcester  Model  D-wellings  Asso- 
ciation.— The  twentieth  annnal  general  meeting 
of  this  Association  has  been  held  in  the  local 
Guildhall.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  presided.  The 
report  stated  that  there  has  been  a loss  to  the 
Association  from  void  houses  during  the  last 
twelv&  months  of  G7Z.  12s.  9d.,  being  an 
excess  of  4?.  Is.  lOd.  on  the  loss  from  that 
cause  in  the  previous  year.  With  these  un- 
satisfactory results  before  them  the  reporters 
add  that  they  see  no  prospect  of  an  im. 
provement.  Tho  chairman  said  the  working 
classes  preferred  nowadays  to  breathe  purer  air 
and  get  the  advantage  of  a small  garden 
attached  to  their  premises.  This  was  not  a 
matter  for  regret,  as  it  doubtless  improved  their 
health  and  morals.  Mr.  Webb  introduced  the 
question  of  winding  up  the  Association,  observing 
tliat  he  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  utility 
for  such  an  association  had  culminated,  and  that 
such  a society  was  no  longer  necessary,  when 
they  considered  the  number  of  respectable 
houses  which  had  been  built  outside  the  city 
since  the  Association  was  started,  to  ensure  good 
dwellings  for  tho  labouring  classes.  The  want 
which  was  felt  twenty  years  ago  no  longer 
existed,  and  he  thought  the  time  had  come  when 
the  Association  should  bo  wound  op.  A com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  and  report. 

New  Parisli  Church  for  Newington. — The 
foundation  stone  of  a new  church  for  St.  Mary’s, 
Newington,  was  laid  on  Wednesday  last  by  Lord 
Hatherley  in  the  Kennington  Park-road.  The 
cost  of  the  new  building  exclusive  of  tbe  tower 
and  spire,  will  not  be  less  than  15,000?.  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Louth,  is  tbe  architect.  We  shall 
publish  a view  and  plan  before  long. 


The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Northamptoir 
shire. — From  a report  by  Mr.  Haviland,  th 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  lengthened  extract' 
from  which  are  given  in  the  local  papers,  i 
appears  that  although  during  the  last  decennis 
period  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  county  ha 
been  considerably  lowered,  there  is  still  muo‘. 
room  for  improvement.  In  some  district 
typhoid  has  prevailed  to  a lamentable  extent 
the  result  for  the  most  part  of  improper  sanitan 
arrangements,  such  as  want  of  a proper  suppl 
of  pure  'n-ater,  the  prevalence  of  cesspools,  &c 
tho  want  of  a regular  system  of  scavenging 
and  of  improved  dwellings.  Northaropto: 
itself,  from  its  exceptional  position,  ought  to  b. 
one  of  the  most  healthful  of  towns  ; but  Mi 
Haviland  is  of  opinion  that  " nothing  of  a satis 
factory  character  will  be  effected  until  th 
Urban  Authority  shall  take  upon  itself  th 
duties  which  now  devolve  on  the  Improveraen; 
Commissioners.”  Rural  Sanitary  Authoritie 
must  have  greater  powers  conferred  on  them 
equivalent  to  those  now  enjoyed  by  th 
Urban.  The  Medical  Officer  likewise  call 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  something  beinf 
done  to  prevent  the  frequent  overflowing  of  tin 
rivers  and  their  tributaries  in  the  eastern  dia 
triots,  which  are  now  the  cause  of  much  diseasi 
and  mortality. 

A Green  Paint. — The  Journal  of  Hnrticul 
fiire  recommends  the  following  as  a cheap  am 
durable  green  paint : — Half  a pound  of  blaol 
paint  with  half  a pound  of  yellow  ochre  (Oxfoh 
ochre,  by  preference)  ground  into  it,  and  wel 
stirred  together.  These  will  make  a paiat  of  ai 
olive-green,  varying  in  colour  according  to  thi 
quality  of  the  yellow  ochre  ; but  a little  more 
either  of  the  black  or  yellow,  may  be  addei 
to  produce  either  a deep  ivy-green  or  a lights: 
shade,  up  to  tho  palest  aucuba-leaf.  When  th( 
colour  required  is  arrived  at,  a pennyworth  o 
patent  driers  is  to  be  added.  This  paint  may  h 
kept  for  a considerable  time  in  a cool  place,  auc 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  water  over  it.  Whei 
required  for  using,  take  a small  quantity  on 
into  a pipkin  and  thin  with  equal  parts  of  raw. 
linseed  oil  and  turpentine.  On  no  account  shonlc 
boiled  oil  be  used,  as  this  causes  the  paint  t< 
dry  on  the  surface  while  it  remains  soft  withjjf 
and  renders  it  very  liable  to  blister  when  exposeo 
to  the  sun.  One  coat  of  this  paint  will  be  found 
to  cover  very  fairly,  but  it  is  always  best  to  laj 
on  the  first  coat  very  thinly,  and  let  it  becotnt 
thoroughly  dry  and  hardbefore  completing  with 
a second  coat. 

Alterations  and  Improvements  in  Salforfi 
To'wn-liall. — The  alterations  and  improvement 
in  the  Salford  Town-hall,  commenced  some 
eighteen  months  since,  and  rendered  necessarj 
by  the  great  insufficiency  of  accommodation  foi 
the  police  department,  are  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  A commodious  new  court-room  hai 
been  erected.  It  measures  60  ft.  by  23  ft.,  ex- 
elusive  of  the  bench  for  the  magistrates.  Gal 
leries  have  been  erected,  and  it  is  calculateci 
that  accommodation  will  bo  provided  for  about 
300  of  the  public.  A police  parade-room,  60  ft. 
long  by  28  ft.,  has  been  made.  The  floor  of  this 
room  is  suitable  for  the  parading  of  police] 
Eight  commodious  new  cells  have  been  bnilt^ 
together  with  a debtors’  cell,  a search-room,  and 
a police  waiting-room.  The  works  have  been 
carried  on  under  tho  superintendence  of  Hr, 
T.  B.  Pattison,  general  clerk  of  works  to  tbe 
corporation,  acting  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  borough  engineer,  Mr.  A.  Fowler.  Tbe' 
contract  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Southern, 
of  Salford,  at  a cost  of  about  6,000?. 

"A  Trap  for  the  Surveyor.” — The  St, 
George’s  (Hauover-square)  Surveyor  does  not 
take  in  good  part  our  report  under  this  heading.. 
He  says : — 

"Tour  correspondent  chooses  to  represent  me  assay’ 
ing  that  the  men  I was  sure  ‘did  not  do  three  days', 
work  a week;  in  fact,  it  was  preity  much  the  saije  all, 
over  the  London  parishes,'  He  has  however  forgotten  to. 
inform  your  renders  that  myremtirks  applied  e.vdusiyely 
to  the  labour  of  the  •carsHver*  employed  by  this  parish,) 
a subject  which  was  just  then  undereonsideration  by  the 
committee,  and  on  which  it  happened  to  be  my  duty  to 
repjrt.  Those  who  know  anything  of  the  class  of  mf® 
to  whom  my  remarks  applied,  will  not  I think  hedisi 
posed  to  question  their  accuracy.  As  regards  the  work 
or  workmen  ofthe  other  London  parishes  X expressed  no, 
opinion.  Ihadnot  the  experience  to  enable  me  to  fora 
one,  and  under  such  circumstances  to  have  used  the 
language  attributed  to  mo  by  your  correspondent,  would 
have  beeu  an  unwarrantable  assumption  upon  my  part, 
aud  a reflection  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  surveyors  of: 
the  various  districts  in  the  metropolis.”  .a 

One  thing  the  surveyor  may  be  quite  la 
there  was  no  "malice”  in  the  notic-^  the  procet 
' pressed  or  implied ! so  m'"’’ 
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e Nortli  Oxfordshire  Arcb?eological 
Jty  5as  liad  its  yearly  excursion,  leaving 
•d  for  Thame,  where  the  members  were  met 

0 Rev.  Mr.  Greensill,  who  conducted  them 
jli  the  church  and  the  prebendal  and 
imar  School  premises.  At  Chinnor,  the 
Sir  William  Musgrave  took  them  through 

■ hui'ch,  which  is  constructed  of  flint,  and 
eel  within  by  sixteen  large  oil  paintings  by 
ames  Thornhill.  The  drawbridge  of  the 
}d  castle  of  Sherburn  was  (by  the  kindness 
3 Earl  of  Macclesfield)  lowered  to  admit 
)arty,  who  were  conducted  through  the 
ing.rooms  and  libraries.  Watlington  was 
ext  point,  where  the  Town-hall  is  more 
la  than  ornamental,  and  the  church  roofless 
restoration.  At  Cowley,  on  the  return 
jy,  owing  to  the  defective  filling  of  a drain, 
ur  horses  drawing  the  drag  fell,  but  the 
Bgers  received  no  injury. 
i ratal  Palace  School  of  Art,  Science, 
5 Literature. — The  annual  award  of  medals 
^rtificates  to  successful  students  in  the  art- 
s of  this  school,  which  have  been  very 
jrous  during  the  past  session,  was  made  on 
[day  in  last  week.  Mr.  Louis  Haghe  and 
. G.  nine  officiated  as  judges  of  the  water- 
' paintings  (Mr.  Edward  A.  Goodall, 
r),  and  awarded  the  silver  medal  to  Miss 
jites,  of  Earcourt-villa,  Upper  Norwood  ; 
prtificatc  of  merit  to  Miss  B.  Whitworth, 
le  Knowle,  Dulwich-wood  Park.  Miss 
obtained  commendation.  Mr.  T.  Woolner 
, and  Mr.  T.  Thornycrofc  were  judges  of 
Inodelliog  in.  clay,  Mr.  W.  E.  Shenton, 
Miss  Kate  Green,  of  Enmore  Park, 
A Norsvood,  gained  the  silver  medal ; and 
Irtificate  was  given  to  Miss  Helena  Toulon, 
fige. 

■e  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.— At 

laial  weekly  meeting,  a report  was  brought 
im  the  Works  Committee,  proposing  that 
idth  of  the  approach  from  Charing-cross  to 
ictoria  Embankment  should  bo  90  ft.  Mr. 
r moved  as  an  amendment  that  it  be  80  ft. 
mendment  was  lost  by  22  to  8.  Thereupon 
iber  rose  to  propose  that  the  road  should 
) ft.,  if  necessary,  and  urged  that  it  would 
ter  to  wait  until  the  ground  was  cleared 
deciding  what  really  should  bo  the  width. 
)ncluded  by  moving  that  the  question  be 
^d  back  to  the  committee  to  consider.  The 
ment  was  lost  by  22  to  6.  A letter  was 
l&tating  that  Mr.  Foley,  R.A.,  had  inspected 
pposed  site  for  the  statue  of  the  late  Mr, 
IStuart  Mill  upon  the  Victoria  Embank, 
near  the  Temple,  and  approved  of  it. 

Teaching  in  Art  and  Science 
ds. — In  his  report  on  the  inspection  of 
bo  and  Art  Schools,  Mr.  Bartlett  calls 
ion  to  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  results 

1 scientific  training  in  many  classes.  The 
ars  to  the  teachers’  questions  seem  often 
anough,  bub  “a  brief  and  simple  cross- 
■oation  of  the  pupils  shows  that  there  is 
fctt  of  thoroughness  in  the  instruction  5 the 
iljedge  gained  is  shallow  and  nnintelligent.” 
wers  certificated  for  several  subjects  are 
l^pt,  Mr.  Bartlett  asserts,  to  consider  the 
W'0  value  of  instruction  in  this  or  that 
||s,  their  chief  object  too  often  being  to 
iiiis  many  scholars  as  possible  by  mere  cram, 
f ispoctor  recommends  the  formation  of  a 
Kl  committee  in  each  town,  to  look  after 
lijlst  the  quality  of  the  scientific  instruction 


ijkenham,  Devon. — Tho  church  of  this 
M,  which  is  situate  by  the  sea  coast,  was 
f^ned  last  week  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
hi»  Temple,  after  undergoing  a thorough 
^ including  new  open-timbered  roof,  some 
findows,  new  massive  open  benches  in  the 
W,nd  transepts,  and  stalls  for  the  singers  in 
ti^oir  (organ  placed  in  the  north  transept), 
4i3oor,  &c.  This  church  bears  date 

originally  consecrated  in  honour  of  St. 
Mol,  by  Bishop  Lacey.  The  works  have  been 
P’pally  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
1' ue,  of  Dartmouth,  architect  and  diocesan 
^'or,  and  have  been  executed  by  Bragg,  late 
■•Ignton;  Webber,  of  Plymouth;  Chinnock, 
^1  gnton  j and  Luscombe,  of  Torquay. 

'1  Aquarium  for  Scarborougli.  — A 
« • having  been  accepted  for  tho  execution  of 
“tuarium  at  Scarborough  at  about  70,0003,, 
ions  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
3‘,l  can  be  cleared  ; and  the  works  will 
“‘orously  prosecuted  in  order  to  the  whole 
jompleted  in  time  for  the  season  of  1876. 
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The  Architectural  and  Archeological 
Society  of  Durham  and  Northumberland. 
The  second  meeting  of  this  society  for  the 
season  has  been  held  at  Romald-kirk.  The 
members  mustered  at  Barnard  Castle  to  the 
number  of  320.  On  their  way  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  they  drove  through  Cotherstone, 
” famed,”  as  one  of  tho  party  observed,  ” for 
pretty  girls  and  cheeses.”  On  the  road  they 
viewed  a couple  of  resting-stones,  once  used  for 
resting  coffins  on  while  on  the  way  to  Romald- 
kirk  churchyard.  Arrived  at  Romaldkirk,  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  tho  history  and  architecture  of  Romaldkirk 
Church.  The  party  intended  a visit  to  Start- 
forth,  but  were  prevented  by  want  of  time. 

Church  Restoration  at  Hughenden.  — 
Divine  service  has  been  performed  for  the  last 
time  in  the  curious  manor  church  which  stands 
in  the  private  pork  near  Hughenden  House,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  A restoration  on  a scale 
so  extensive  as  to  involve  the  demolition  of 
almost  the  entire  edifice  has  been  planned,  and 
a faculty  has  been  obtained  from  the  archbishop. 
Tho  work  is  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Blomfield,  architect.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  works  in  hand  will  be  5,0003.,  3,0003.  of 
which  have  been  already  collected.  Tho  time 
required  for  the  rehuilding  will  be  nearly  two 
years,  and  in  tho  meanwhile  service  will  be  per- 
formed in  a wooden  erection  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
grounds. 

Ornamenting  Glass.— Mr.  W.  Sutherland, 
of  Manchester,  has  patented  some  improvements 
in  painting,  gilding,  silvering,  and  ornamenting 
tho  surface  of  glass,  and  protecting  the  same 
from  injury.  The  plate  of  glass  is  firet  ground 
on  one  aide  and  the  design  traced  npon  it.  The 
colours,  paints,  and  metals  are  then  applied  with 
varnish  or  size,  and  the  glass  is  then  pnt  in  a 
stove  to  dry  and  harden  ; other  colours  or  metals 
are  then  applied  and  hardened  in  the  same  way. 
The  ornamental  glass  may  be  secured  to  slabs  of 
cement  or  other  substance.  Another  part  of 
the  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  tho 
transfer  process  used  in  porcelain  to  ground 
glass. 

Success  of  the  New  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses at  Paddington. — It  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  new  baths  and  washhouses 
at  Paddington,  which  were  recently  opened  to 
the  public,  promise  to  be  a success.  At  the 
meeting  of  tho  Paddington  vestry  held  last 
week,  it  was  stated  that  there  had  been  as 
many  as  3,000  bathers  in  one  day,  without  any 
hitch  occurring  in  the  arrangements,  and  that 
during  tho  past  six  weeks  the  income  was 
1,1613.,  and  tho  profit  about  6003.  A motion  to 
borrow  an  additional  sum  not  exceeding  6,0003., 
for  the  completion  of  the  baths  and  washhouses, 
was  nnanimously  carried. 

Bronze  Castings. — Amongst  other  castings 
recently  in  progress  at  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Cox  & Sons  are  mentioned : — From  models  by 
Mr.  Thoa.  Thorneycroft,  four  statues  for  the 
Park-lane  drinking-fountain, — three  of  these 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
1874;  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the 
late  Lord  Mayo, — the  sketch  model  exhibited  at 
tho  Royal  Academy,  1874.  From  models  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Noble,  the  colossal  statue  of  Cromwell, 
the  four  panels  for  the  Derby  Memorial,  and  the 
four  panels  for  the  Leicester  Memorial.  From  a 
model  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Raemackers,  the  statue  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Clancarfcy. 

Improvements  at  St.  Mark’s  Church, 
Sennington.  — During  the  last  two  years 
several  improvements  have  been  made  in  St. 
Mark’s  Church,  Kennington,  commonly  known 
as  “Kennington  Church,”  and  still  further  im- 
provements are  about  to  be  effected,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  1,2003.,  which  will  bring  up 
the  amount  expended  upon  alterations  and  im- 
pi'ovements  in  the  interior  of  the  church  to  about 
3,2003.  The  lato  Mr.  Teulon  designed  the 
alterations  which  have  already  been  effected, 
and  the  plans  for  those  about  to  be  carried  out 
have  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Foster. 

A Portrait. — Messrs.  Hogarth  have  pub- 
lished  a portrait  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Baroness  Burdett  - Coutts,  from  tho  original 
picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Baroness, 
painted  by  Mr.  James  R.  Swinton.  It  has  been 
well  engraved  iu  mezzotinto  by  Mr.  George 
Zobell,  and  will  doubtless  be  coveted  by  those 
who  desire  a memorial  of  this  excellent  lady. 


Lincoln. — Building  operations  continue  in  full 
force  in  Lincoln,  the  movement,  as  regards  the 
better  class  of  residences,  being  conspicuously 
marked  abovo-hill.  On  Saturday  last  the  chief 
corner-stone  was  laid  by  the  owner  of  a bouse 
building  in  James-street,  on  a site  whore  it  is  said 
a church  dedicated  to  All  Saints  once  stood ; some 
very  old  hoases  have  been  removed,  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  first  instance  on  record  of  an  old 
residence  palled  down  and  a new  one  erected  in 
its  vicinity.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Drury  & 
Mortimer,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  George 
Morgan,  all  of  Lincoln. 

An  Ancient  Fortification. — A discovery 
was  recently  made  on  Lord  Zetland’s  estate  near 
Willance  Leap,  Swaledale,  and  within  a few 
miles  of  the  town  of  Richmond.  It  consists  of 
the  remains  of  an  extensive  Roman  or  Danish 
camp,  the  foundations  of  the  enclosing  wall 
having  been  unmistakably  traced  for  an  area  of 
65  yards  by  50  yards.  The  site  is  not  far  distant 
J from  the  River  Swale,  in  a field  immediately 
underneath  the  Scar,  and  a little  to  the  east  of 
the  well-known  Willance  Leap.  The  remains 
clearly  indicate  a wall  of  considerable  dimeo- 
sions  and  strength,  and  are  of  undoubted 
antiquity. 

Public  Fire  Alarum.— At  Rochdale  a new 
apparatus  has  been  fixed  for  giving  alarm  in  case 
of  fire.  It  causes  three  75.1b.  hammers  to  act 
on  a largo  tenor  bell  in  the  clock-tower  of  the 
town-hall.  Tho  machine,  it  is  said,  can  be  imme- 
diately set  in  motion  by  pulling  a lever  at  the 
police-station,  and  can  be  stopped  instantly. 
For  tho  sake  of  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  the 
Rochdale  people,  and  the  safety  of  their  pro. 
petty,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  three  75-lb.  hammers 
will  not  often  be  set  in  motion  by  night. 

Protection  and  Redress  for  Railway 
Travellers. — A meeting  has  been  hold  in  the 
Law  Institution,— the  Duke  of  Manchester  in 
the  chair, — for  tho  purpose  of  launching  the 
Railway  Travellers’  Protection  Society,  of  which 
his  Grace  is  president.  Among  those  present 
were — the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Sir 
Alexander  John  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.T.,  Sir  John 
Murray,  bart.,  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon,  and  others. 
Appropriate  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed. 

Proposed  Great  Telescope. — Mr.  Jaa.  Lick, 
of  San  Francisco,  has  bestowed  upon  the  State 
of  California,  by  deed,  a series  of  splendid  gifts, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  2,0O0,00J  dels.  The 
most  remarkable  of  tho  donations  is  one  of 
700,000  dols.  for  tho  purpose  of  erecting  and 
endowing  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  equip, 
ping  it  with  “a  powerful  telescope,  superior  to, 
and  more  powerful  than,  any  telescope  ever  yet 
made.” 

Road  Locomotives. — If  steam  cultivation 
is  to  be  more  general  iu  England,  more  of  tbe 
counties  must  follow  the  example  of  Bedford- 
shiro  in  strengthening  the  county  bridges  for  the 
transit  of  road  locomotives.  At  the  Bedfordshire 
quarter  sessions  the  surveyor  reported  npon 
twenty-three  county  bridges,  which  have  been 
put  in  a satisfactory  state  of  repair,  and  equal 
to  cai’rying  ordinary  traction  engines. 

EveshamDrainage. — AnEngineer  writes 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  tho 
appointment  of  engineer  for  the  drainage  of 
Evesham,  for  which  applications  were  sent  in  last 
January,  has  yet  been  made  ? 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal. — The  Council  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects  propose  to  recom- 
mend to  the  members  in  August  next  that  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Street. 

The  Mint  Site. — It  is  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  abandoned  for  this  session  the  proposal 
to  remove  the  site  of  the  Mint  from  Tower-hill. 


TENDERS 

For  additions  to  the  Sunday  School  Union,  for  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Sevell  & Son £-1,310  0 0 

Young 4,300  0 0 

Trollope 4,200  0 0 

Pritchard  4,077  0 0 

Brass  4,065  0 0 

Colls  & Son  3,995  0 0 

Bovrles  3,970  0 0 

Little  3.953  0 0 

Scrivener  & While  3,923  0 0 

Moreland  3,B83  0 0 

Merrit  & Ashby  3,877  0 0 

Perry  3.8U  0 0 

Tarrant  3,750  0 0 
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For  new  worklioase  boildings, 
Pertin  & Sons,  architects : — 

Bodgers 

"Whiteley  

Horsman 

Boothman  & Broomhead  ... 

Forde 

Thornton 

Eav  

Gribble 

Boherts  

Weatherley  & Eymer  

Eidal 

Tomlinson  

GaVbutt  & Son  

Farrimond  & Co 

Dyer  

Hughes 

An^ews  


Chester.  Messrs.  W. 


£43,000  0 
..  38,000  0 
..  37,321  0 
..  33,979  0 
..  32,836  13 
..  33,750  0 
..  83,680  0 
..  30,900  0 
..  30,366  0 


30,257  12 
29,957  0 
29,600  0 
29,-100  0 
29,000  0 
28,950  0 
28.749  0 


For  new  church  of  8t.  Paul,  Clerkenwell.  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Goodman  & 
Vinail : — 

Ennor £7,121  0 0 

Pritchard  6,915  0 0 

Brass  6,777  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 6,375  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw  6,327  0 0 

Lonmire  & Burge 8,200  0 0 

Manley  4 Eogers 6,939  0 0 

Downs  Sc  Co... 6,950  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  49,  Portlaad-plaoe, 
and  for  new  house  on  portion  of  back  land.  Mr.  George 
Tmefitt,  architect 

Stanley  Bird  (accepted)  £9j-133  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  27,  Moorgate- 
street,  for  Mr.  A.  R.  Wormald.  Mr.  P.  C.  Dyer,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  'IVm.  Broadbridge  : — 

Gould  & Brand  £997  0 0 

Perkins  993  0 0 

Ward  900  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Black  Lion,  Bays- 
water,  for  Mr.  Gill.  Mr.  W,  E.  Williams,  architect, 
Quantities  not  supplied: — 

Mann  £938  0 0 

Bowles  797  0 0 

Anley  711  0 0 


For  new  High  School,  Haydon -place,  GuUdford. 
Messrs.  E.  W.  Lower  & Son,  architects : — 

Charlton 700  3 0 

West  361  0 0 

Burdett  627  13  6 

Bwayne,  jun.  (accepted)  495  10  0 

Swayne  (withdrawn) 361  13  0 


For  enlargement,  of  the  Vicarage-house,  Stokenchurch, 
Oson.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect : — 

Spicer £228  0 0 

Byred  (accepted) 210  0 0 


Davis  & Emanuel,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  (o 
appointment  by  the  builders)  by  Mr.  J.  Glenn  : — 

Morey,  jun .£2,250  0 0 

Lareome 2,138  0 0 

Burbridge  2,015  0 0 

Ward  1,995  0 0 

Cooper 1,968  0 0 

Quick  1,889  0 0 

Bramble,  Brothers 1,808  0 0 

W,  R.  Si  C.  Light  (accepted)  ...  1,790  0 0 


For  repairs  and  painting  at  the  Coopers’  Almshouses. 
Mr,  G.  B.  Williams,  architect : — 

Hayward  A Son  (accepted)  .........  £266  0 0 


For  decorations  to  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great 
Queen -street : — 

Hayward  & Son  (accepted) £197  17  0 


For  parsonage  house,  Dalston,  for  the  Bey.  Dr.  Wal- 
baum.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  & Brock,  architects 

Lawrence  £3,281  0 0 

Sharpington  4 Cole 3,211  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  3,196  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 2,996  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  2,990  0 0 

Carter  4 Son 2,930  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 2,837  0 0 

Waldram  4 Co 2,849  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  stables  at  Old  Ford,  for  Messrs. 
Allan  (revised  estimate) : — 

Blackmore  4 Morley  (accepted)  £897  0 0 

For  a new  farmhouse  at  Fnlbourn,  near  Cambridge. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Fillary,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Redding  & Son  £3,605  0 0 

Saint  2,397  0 0 

Hearle 2,346  0 0 

Glasscock  (accepted) 2,330  0 0 

For  works  at  No.  S,  Grosvenor-place,  Commercial-road’ 
Limehouse,  for  Messrs,  Haddock  4 Selby.  Mr.  William 
Mundy,  architect 

Ennor £84-1  0 0 

Marr  . , 720  0 0 

Hearle 686  0 0 

Stamp  & BowLle 679  0 0 

Forrest  675  0 0 

Blackmoro  s Money  taccepieuj  649  0 0 


For  painting  and  sundry  works  at  the  London  establish- 
ment  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  Mr.  8.  Renton,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Shaw  £912  0 0 

Pitman  4 Cuthbertson  898  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 897  0 0 

Morby 879  0 0 

Hayward  & Son  (accepted) 825  0 0 


Newgate-street.  Mr.  John  Viney,  architect 

Hyde  £594  0 0 

Hayward  4 Son  686  0 0 

Godden  659  0 0 

Pitcher  & Son  (accepted) 554  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  79,  Tulse-hill,  3.W- 
Mr,  Frederick  Thomson,  architect 

Maxwell,  Brothers £617  0 0 

Howard 000  0 0 

"White  (accepted)  4S3  0 0 


For  works  at  West  House.  Clapham,  for  Mr.  S.  W. 
Cawaton.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  4 Brock,  architects ' 

Scrivener  4 White £1,699  0 0 

Sharpington  4 Cole 1,623  0 0 

Carter  & Son 1,490  0 0 

McLachlan 1,408  0 0 

Manley  4 Rogers 1,470  0 0 


For  the  German  church,  Dalston,  for  the  trustees. 

Messrs.  E.  Habershon  & Brock,  architects; 

Lawrence  £4,810  0 0 

Carter  4 Son 4,799  0 0 

Bharpioglon  4 Cole -4,787  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  4,6S9  0 0 

Manley  4 Rogers 4,650  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White  4,493  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 4,186  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  3,  Croaby-squsre,  City, 
for  Mr.  P.  Davies,  Mr.  Charles  Reilly,  architect 

Norton  £599  10  0 

Watson  496  13  0 

Harrison  423  0 0 

Staines  4 Son  364  0 0 

Greenwood  & Son  358  0 0 

Heeps  (accepted)  363  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Early  Art-work  of  the  Goldsmith,"  unavoidably  postponed. 

"One  o{  the  lU-used"  says ' Inacue  ot  competition  is  it  not  a 
^eat  breach  of  confidence  for  aboard  to  appoint  a sub-committee  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  one  0/ the  comjpetiforibetore  arrivingat  a dDclalont’' 
and  wants  to  know  "what  couree  should  we  take  for  the  credit  of  the 
Profeaslon. " Certainly  this  does  not  sound  vciy  well ; but  all  he  can 
do  Is  "to  grin  and  bear  It '' ; with  a detormination  to  make  inquiries 
before  he  competes  again.  A word  to  our  coirespondent  personally ; 
on  architect  who  writes  a letter  with  two  pieces  of  bad  grammar  in  it 
does  not  so  advance  "tbecreditof  the  Frofesslou.”  We  speak  with- 
good  intention  only.— H.  D.  M.  (we  wiUhigly  believe  our  correspon- 
dent's  stateraent). — J,  T.  D.  (suggestion  came  too  late), — T.  K.  W. 
(balcony  landiug  9 ft.  by  3 ft,  is  certainly  not  included  by  the  term 
"window  cUU"),  — Semper  Fidelia  (next  week).  — Asphalts  (next 
week). — Veritas  (anonymous  assertion  is  of  no  value.  We  will  insert 
letter  willingly  with  signature). — R.  A.  C.  (amounts  should  be  sent). — 
R.  A.-L.  * Son.— G.  T,— P.  4 Sons. -Mr.  H.— A.  O.-Mr.  P.— T.  H— 
Rev.  H,  F.  W.— D.  D.— J.  B.  D.— F.  W.  B.— K.  4 Co.— S.  G.— 
T.  A.  IL— S.  W.  G.— J.  G.— F,  P.— F,  T,— Rev.  J.  C,  E.— R.  G.— 
G.  4 Co.— 0.  S.— H.  & Son.-J.  U.— J.  T.  R.— H.  4 B,— B.  W.— 
T.  A.  M. 


Wa  are  oompolled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addresses. 

All  statements  of  f.wts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  tor 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  paiwrs  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


' Bltnatlons  1 Situation* 
Wanted.  VseauL 

Six  tines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  Ss.  6d.  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  Os.  6d.  | Os.  6d. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


•‘THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied,  cf(«e{  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rale  of  19s.  per  annmu, 
Pava&fe  i/iJdfance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  foramounts  nnder  5s.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remilt^  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Offleo, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDCINIER. 


Advertisements  cannot  bereceived/or  the  ewirent 
week's  issue  later  tha/n  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality, 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited; 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  MerchantB, 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfil 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Adv 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — Tbi 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  ont,  and  i 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  qui 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  Ordi 
can  be  executed  without  a day’s  delay,— I 
samples  aud  further  particulars,  apply  to  i 
MANAGER,  at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-ro 
R.S.O.  [Advt, 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 


No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  t 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mort 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  lessee 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 6 Wha 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E.  [Adv 


J.  L.  BACON  & C( 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATE 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospits 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS 
476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 
Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  "Hot-Water  Heating.* 


MICHELMORE  & REAl 


Manufacturer*  of 


w pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  EINGI 
'“^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLl 


and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Descriptl* 

36a,  borough  ROA 


Diecouut  to  Builder*. 


aOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  GLA 

GOW.  September  30th  to  October  7th. — i’realdent,  TheKi 
Hon.  Earl  of  ROSEBERY.  PreBidenla  of  Depattmenta— A 
prudence.  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  MONCKIEFF  (Lord  Justice  Cle^ 
Scotland)  j Education,  The  Richt  Hon.  Lord  NAPIER  4 ETTBU 
K.T.  : Health.  The  Right  Hon.  LYON  PLAYFAIR.  C.R  F.l 
M P- : Economy,  Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  ; Represaion  of  Cr 
Section.  FREDERIC  HILL.  Ea<i,  Council.  G.  W.  HASTIK 
Esq  — Prospectiues  and  PortieulatB  may  be  hod  on  applicatiofi  at 
Office,  1,  Adom-atreet,  Adelphl,  W.C. 

C.  W.  RTALL3,  General  S«creUr 


NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  ‘‘The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  fo  the  “Publisher.” 


Perspective 

Rapidly  and  Artistically  PREPARED, 

, COLOURED,  or  ETCHED, 

I for  Competitions  or  Exhibition. 

I DESIGNS  and  WORKING  DRAWINGS. 

Terms  Moderate, — Address.  T.  H.  14,  Argj'le-gtTeet,  King't-crOM,  i 


/'COMPETITION  and  other  DEAWIN( 

PREPARED  by  a fiist-cUsa  Dianghtamon,  in  a most  arti 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &e., 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-orosB,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed.— [Advt.] 


mauner. 

, FeTspectives  prepared  and  coloured,  for  exhibition  or  otherwiM, 
I a Roy^  Academy  Exhibitor.  Terms  moderate. 

Addreis,  931,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


QANITARY  APPLIANCES.— A THIS 

O SHARE  of  a valnable  PATENT  FOR  SALE  A capi 
opportunity  for  a itnoU  investment. — Address,  in  first  InitsMe 
C.  £.  Office  of  "The  BuUder." 


T. 


SUPERIOR 

COCOA-NUT 

FIBRE 

MATTING 

AND 

MATS. 


TRELOAR  & SONS, 

GOOD 


Manufacturers  and  Warehousemen, 


69,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


FLOOR 

CLOTH. 

KAMPTULICOI 

CORK 

CARPET.! 
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The  Early 
Art-Work  of  the 
Goldsmith. 

S'  onr  recent  re. 
marks  upon  ancient 
ort-vrork  in  metal 
(p.  281,  ante)  we 
exliaustedtlieBpace 
at  oar  command 
before  we  bad  by 
any  means  ex- 
bausted  the  sub. 
j ect  that  we  desired 
to  illustrate.  And 
the  considerations 
wbicb  led  to  tbe 
use  of  tbe  expres- 
sion  "lost  word,” 
which  has  a special 
Ificance  to  many  of  our  readers,  were 
Qgat  those  which  we  were  thus  compelled  to 
r to  a future  opportunity.* 
correspondent  has  remarked  with  justice 
the  word  plata  is  Spanish  for  silver. 
tal  de  color  hlanco  hermoso  y de  un  lustre 
vivo " is  the  definition  given  by  the 
'.cionario  de  la  Lengua  Castdlana,  por  la 
Academia  Espahola.”  But  the  term  en  plata, 
ae  same  language,  means  "in  short”}  the 
ration,  in  each  case,  as  in  tbe  Latin  platea, 
lorresponding  Italian  piazza,  and  the  Greek 
TVS,  TrXnVfj,  and  ttXixtos,  being  from  the  same 
ce  from  which  come  not  only  our  words 
,te  ” and  " place,”  but  the  earlier  importa- 
of  " flat.”  Such  a term  is  by  no  means 
ially  applicable  to  precious  metals,  or  indeed 
etals  at  all,  as  we  have  not  only  plates  of 
and  plates  of  glass,  but  wooden  platters, 
China  plates.  With  the  French,  the  use  of 
name  of  a vessel  of  tliis  kind  to  denote  its 
,1  contents  has  led  to  the  further  transmuta- 
of  the  original  sense,  as  a plat  no  longer 
QS  an  earthenware  dish,  but  the  special 
t of  the  cook’s  art  sent  to  table.  AH  these 
wlogical  ramblings,  however,  interesting  as 
may  be  to  philological  students,  have  no- 
5 to  do  with  the  fact  that  gold  plate,  with  our 
iTsmiths,  and  in  the  correct  use  of  tbe  term, 
: ns  silver-gilt ; and  that  a plated  service 
t.ns  a service  of  silvered  copper.  The  pro. 
>lity  of  the  town  of  Sheffield,  loss  than  half  a 
mry  ago,  depended  as  much  upon  the  special 
•Jufacture  of  Sheffield  plate,  or  articles  such 
i^iandlesticks,  made  of  silvered  copper,  as 
HI  its  more  ancient  industry  in  " Sheffield 
•Jtles.” 

I le  llabbinical  writers  enumerate  seven 
jHes  of  gold,  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  An 
jjoinatiou,  however,  of  each  word  thus  cited, 
UfS  that  in  discussing  them  we  should  be 
dsly  involved  in  disputes  as  to  language,  and 
'Hemployed  in  elucidation  of  ancient  art  work, 
'Hvre  shall  not  ask  our  readers  to  follow  us  on 
.•  barren  ground.  It  is  evident,  however, 
while  we  can  find  little  to  show  that  any 
irence  in  the  quality  of  the  precious  metal 
^ recognised  as  characterictic  of  its  origin, 
jouroe  of  importation,  gold  was  treated  in 
I 9 vai’ious  modes  in  ancient  times  than  is  now 
jOBfie.  Beaten  gold  is  frequently  mentioned 

Aii  to  the  “Lost  Word,”  see  pp.  302, 400,  ante. 


by  ancient  writers.  With  us,  this  phrase  merely 
applies  to  gold  leaf,  of  which  wonderfully 
attenuated  form  of  the  metal  so  much  nse  is 
now  made  in  ornamental  work.  But  the  beaten 
gold  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  long  before 
his  date,  was  gold  plate  wrought  by  tbe  hammer, 
as  silver  and  copper  now  are  by  the  worker  in 
repoxtss6.  Besides  this,  we  find  reference  to  gold 
wire,  drawn  out  so  delicately  as  to  be  used  in 
needlework  or  embroidery.  Gold  dust  is  also 
mentioned  ; in  old  times,  probably  as  now,  being 
a form  in  which  the  metal  was  collected  by 
barbarous  tribes.  Then  gold  is  spoken  of  as 
cast,  or  poured  out.  This,  probably,  is  tbe  most 
ancient  mode  of  employing  tbe  metal.  That 
the  expression  is  not  misunderstood  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  amongst  the  invaluable  objects 
discovered  by  Schliemann  was  a beaker  of  cast 
gold  j the  remainder  of  the  golden  objects  being 
wrought.  Lastly,  the  reference  to  aurei, 
“ golden  shekels,”  and  darconotli,  or  darics, 
imply  the  practice  of  stamping  gold.  That 
gold  was  beaten,  by  the  time  of  Herod,  to 
a tenuity  not  much  less  than  that  of  our  present 
leaf  gold,  is  shown  by  the  references  made  by 
Josephus  to  tho  use  of  wax,  in  applying  the 
gold  to  tho  woodwork  of  the  Temple. 

It  is  probable  that  tho  small  coins  of  Persian 
origin,  known  by  the  name  of  Daric,  are  among 
the  most  ancient  specimens  of  gold-work,  with 
exception  of  some  of  tbe  Egyptian  articles  of 
personal  ornament,  that  we  can  now  identify  as 
to  date.  These  coins  are  of  an  archaic  stylo,  as 
remarked  by  Mr.  Madden.  The  diameter  is 
about  I in.  The  original  weight  wo  make  to  be 
128  grains  Troy.  On  tho  reverse  is  an  irregular 
incused  stamp  j on  the  obverse  a crowned  figure, 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  holding  abow  in  one  band, 
and  an  arrow,  or  spear,  in  the  other.  Coins 
of  the  same  type  exist  also  of  the  weight  of  256 
grains  Troy.  This  coin  may  be  regarded  as 
carrying  back  our  specimens  of  this  portion  of 
the  work  of  the  ancient  goldsmith  to  a date 
about  two  centuries  earlier  than  those  of  the 
beautiful  silver  coin  of  Lyaimachus,  which  we 
before  described.  "We  must  remember  that  we 
are  here  comparing  Hellenic  with  non-Hellenic 
art.  But  in  all  that  we  now  know  of  the  art  of 
Greece,  the  rapidity  of  development  is  a charac- 
teristio  as  striking  as  is  the  excellence  so  rapidly 
attained.  Grecian  art  did  not,  indeed,  spring  to 
life,  like  Pallas,  full-grown  and  armed.  But  its 
growth,  if  contrasted  with  the  slow  progress 
made  by  art  in  Egypt  daring  a period  of  nearly 
three  thousand  years,  was  so  rapid  as,  at  all 
events  by  comparison,  to  justify  such  a repre- 
sentation. Thus  the  Eginetau  coins,  with  a 
tortoise  on  the  obverse,  and  an  incused  square 
on  tho  reverse,  while  they  exhibit  a feeling 
which  is  absent  in  the  Persian  and  Lydian  money, 
are  still  proofs  that  the  art  of  the  coiner,  when 
they  were  produced,  was,  In  Greece,  in  its  early 
infancy.  As  far  as  the  evidence  goes  at  present, 
this  infancy  may  be  attributed  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century  before  Christ. 

Mr.  Madden  ventui'es  upon  the  unfortunate 
assertion  ("History  of  Jewish  Coinage,”  p.  14), 
“The  use  of  coined  money  in  Palestine  cannot 
have  existed  till  after  the  taking  of  Samaria  by 
the  Assyrians,  B.C.  721.”  We  will  not  quarrel 
with  the  date,  as  it  is  that  ordinarily  attributed 
to  the  fall  of  Samaria;  although  it  is  ten  years 
earlier  than  the  recently-discovered  Assyrian 
cannon  shows  to  have  been  the  case.  But  it  is 
not  a question  of  years,  or  even  of  centuries  ; for 
Hebrew  literature,  with  one  consent,  carries  back 
tbe  use  of  coined  money  in  Palestine  to  a period 
before  the  Exodus.  Tbe  separation  of  the 
second  tithe  is  an  institution  of  Moses.  It  is 
distinctly  specified  in  the  Pentateuch  j and  is 
the  subject  of  a special  treatise  or  codex  of  the 
Talmud.  It  is  held  by  the  doctors  of  the  law 
that  tbe  express  words  of  the  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy (xiv.  25)  prohibit  the  exchange  of  the 
1 second  tithe  for  any  money  that  is  not  signata 


stamped,  or  coined.  We  are  not  about  to  urge 
that  it  should  be  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith, 
though  it  is  written  in  the  Targnm  on  the  Book 
of  Exodus,  that  the  pattern  of  a golden  dinar,  or 
aureus,  was  showed  to  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  in 
the  form  of  a fiery  coin  ; but  at  least  we  must 
take  it  to  be  nearer  the  truth,  as  a poetic  state- 
ment, than  tho  idea  that  the  Assyrian  invader 
introduced  coined  money  into  tho  Holy  Land. 
A thousand  and  seven  hundred  pieces  of  gold  aro 
mentioned  as  the  weight  of  the  15,000  pairs  of 
earrings  taken  by  Gideon  (Jud.  viii.  26)  ; and 
the  servant  of  Abraham  presented  the  Syrian 
beauty  whom  ho  wooed  and  won  for  bis  master’s 
son,  not  only  with  " a necklet  [nazain]  of  gold,  of 
a beka  [that  is  to  say,  50  carats,  or  160  grains 
Troy]  in  weight,”  but  also  with  (Gen.  xxiv.  22) 
a pair  of  bracelets  of  ten  pieces  of  gold  by 
weight.  These  are  only  two  out  of  moro 
numerous  examples  of  that  reference  to  pieces 
of  gold,  counted  by  tale,  in  the  earliest  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  would  be  quite  unin- 
telligible in  the  absence  of  an  admitted  form  and 
weight  of  the  elements  of  a mercantile  currency- 
In  the  same  way  20  pieces  of  silver  (Gen.[xxxvii. 
28)  were  paid  by  the  Ishmaelites  for  Joseph  j 
and  the  two  words  at  tho  end  of  the  16tb 
verse  of  Genesis  xxiii.,  which  aro  translated 
in  tbe  Authorised  Version,  “ current  money 
with  the  merchant,”  although  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  render  them  with  absolute  fidelity, 
certainly  imply  the  existence  at  that  time  of  a 
definite  mercantile  currency.  If  this  were 
merely  an  indication  of  weight  and  of  parity, 
stamped,  in  any  way,  on  a piece  of  silver,  of 
not  more  than  two-tliirds  of  a Troy  ounce  in 
weight,  it  yet,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  con- 
stituted  coined  money.  The  fact  that  successive 
depreciations  of  tbe  currency  have  reduced  what 
was  formerly  a pound  Troy  of  silver  to  less  than 
four  ounces, — a fact  that  has  so  obscured  the 
historic  identity  of  English  money  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  famous  question  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  " What  is  a pound  P ” — should  not  lead  bs 
to  be  blind  to  tho  fact,  that  tho  eipresBion  of 
measure  of  value  by  definite  equivalents  of 
weight  was  tho  first  step  taken  when  trade 
passed  beyond  the  liuiits  of  barter. 

Tho  field  of  inquiry  on  which  we  have  entered 
is  so  wide,  and  so  full  of  incident,  that  we  must 
restrict  it  by  omitting  the  consideration  of  those 
several  schools  of  ancient  metal- work  which  may 
deserve,  each  in  itself,  a separate  chronicle. 
Thus  Egyptian  goldsmiths’  work,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  very  exquisite  specimens,  some  of 
which  are  figured  in  the  beautiful  book  of  M. 
Prisae  d’Avesnes,  we  leave  aside  for  tho  present. 
The  Greek  coinage,  and  that  of  Eome,  republican 
and  imperial,  again,  form  the  subjects  of  special 
studies.  Nor  do  we  here  open  up  tho  general 
question  of  numismatic  art,  which  forms  a great 
literary  speciality,  apart  from  metal-work  proper. 
We  are  looking, 'for  the  moment,  at  tbe  speci- 
mens of  non-Hellenic  art,  which  show  how,  from 
a period  that  every  new  discovery  throws  back 
into  more  remote  antiquity,  artists  of  Asian  Or 
African  blood  wrought  with  a skill  that  is  not 
now  surpassed,  and  with  a prodigality  in  tbe  nse 
of  gold  as  a material  that  is  now  quite  unap- 
proached. It  is  a remarkable  coincidence,  as 
boariog  on  this  part  of  the  question,  that  the 
same  year  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  productions  of  the  living  craft  of 
the  goldsmith,  of  no  contemptible  merit,  among 
the  half-naked  savages  of  Central  Africa,  and  of 
female  ornaments,  comprising  tiaras,  necklets, 
armlets,  earrings,  chains,  rings,  buttons,  and 
studs  exhumed  in  the  Troad,  from  under  succes- 
sive layers  of  debris,  of  which  the  thickness, 
according  to  ordinary  analogy,  should  betoken 
tho  flight  of  some  2,700  years.  Among  the 
objects  now  on  view  at  South  Kensington  are  to 
be  found  specimens  of  barbaric  work  in  gold 
that  show  how  the  noble  metal  has  proved  a 
means  of  education  in  the  very  infancy  of  art. 
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Bearing  on  this  inquiry,  with  a xiew  to  trace 
what  may  be  recovered  as  historic  landmarks  in 
the  tradition  of  the  goldsmith’s  art,  we  call 
attention  to  a small  group  of  silver  and  copper 
coins,  the  real  significance  of  which  we  think 
has  been  strongly  overlooked.  M.  F.  de 
Saulcy,  in  his  “Recherchcs  sur  la  Nuniismatique 
Judaiquc,”  figures  several  coins  (cf.  plate  xiii. 
figs.  6,  7 ; plate  xiv.,  figs,  la,  2,  3),  of  which  he 
says  that  tho  legend  is  “ absolummt  illisihle”  ; 
seeming  as  if  the  letters  which  compose  it  had 
been  thrown  at  hazard  over  the  field  of  the  piece. 
The  learned  writer  has  failed  to  add  that  in  this 
irregularity,  no  less  than  in  the  form  of  the 
letters,  is  to  be  found  the  sign  of  extreme  anti- 
quity  ; the  restriction  of  the  legend  to  its  present 
position  of  a regular  circle  round  the  outer  part 
of  the  disc,  being  one  of  the  improvements  very 
gradually  introduced  in  the  modelling  of  coin. 
On  some  of  these  pieces  no  name  of  prince  or 
pontiff  has  been  indicated,  althongh  the  letters 
said  to  be  illegible  are,  in  some  instances,  plainly 
to  be  resolved  into  the  words  “Money,”  “Prince,” 
“Israel.”  But  in  some  specimens  of  tho  group 
is  to  be  traced,  either  irregularly  encircling  an 
(Enochoo,  or  pouring  vessel,  or  in  lines  on  either 
side  of  a seven-branched  palm,  the  legend 
“Eleazar,  the  Priest.”  Mr.  Madden  has  figured 
four  of  these  pieces  from  the  Beviie  Numis- 
matique,  and  specimens  exist  in  the  British 
Museum.  lie  has  given  the  legend  as  “ Eleazar, 
the  High  Priest  ” ; bub  it  is  important  to  give 
the  exact  words.  The  word  High,  which  is 
found  usually  connected  with  the  title  of  tho 
Pontiff,  both  in  literature  and  on  the  coins  of  the 
Asamonean  priests,  is  not  on  these  coins  of 
Eleazar.  This  fact  has  a strong  bearing  on  their 
identification. 

Another  point  of  great  interest,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  date  of  this  ancient  specimen  of  art 
work,  is  the  use  of  the  letter  voif,  in  tho  silver 
coins,  in  tho  word  co7ien,  or  cuhen,  priest.  This 
is  a more  antique  form  than  that  which  occurs 
on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees.  Again,  on  one 
of  tho  copper  pieces,  the  legend  is  written  in 
the  Greek  manner,  that  is  to  say,  as  we  write  in 
English,  instead  of  the  Hebrew  arrangement, 
from  right  to  left. 

Only  one  high  priest  of  tho  name  of  Eleazar 
ever  ruled  in  Jerusalem.  The  son  of  Aaron,  the 
second  of  the  line  of  pontiffs,  bore  the  title 
while  the  Holy  City  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Phcenicians.  During  the  reign  of  the  Idumean 
dynasty,  when  the  dignity  of  the  high  priest- 
hood  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  nominal 
pontiff  merely  discharged  the  necessary  religious 
functions  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  king, 
or  of  the  Roman  president  of  Syria,  the  name 
of  Eleazar  twice  occurs  in  the  ignominious  roll. 
But  the  Jews,  like  all  ancient  people,  attached 
extreme  importance  to  the  regal  right  of  coinage. 
This  is  not  matter  of  inference,  but  of  unusually 
positive  literary  evidence.  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Boethns,  for  a short  time  acted  as  high  priest  in 
the  last  year  of  the  ethnarebate  of  Archelaus, 
who  appointed  him,  and  who  was  not  a prince 
with  whom  any  liberties  were  to  be  taken;  and 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Annas,  was  appointed  for 
a year  only,  by  the  Roman  Procurator,  Valerius 
Gratus.  It  is  quite  inconsistent  with  all  that 
wo  know  of  the  respect  entertained  by  the  Jews 
for  the  right  of  coinage,  no  less  than  with  the 
jealous  supervision  of  the  Roman  Procurators, 
to  imagine  that  either  of  th^se  brief  occupants 
of  the  oflSce  of  high  priest  should  have  dared 
to  issue  his  own  coin.  The  existence,  moreover, 
of  several  types  of  the  same  coin,  both  in  silver 
and  in  copper,  denotes  tho  possession  of  sovereign 
power  for  some  time  by  the  pontiff  whose  name 
they  bear.  The  coins  of  Archelaus  are  not 
dated,  but  we  have  as  many  distinct  types  as 
his  reign  contained  years  ; and  for  the  very  year 
in  which  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Annas,  performed 
the  sacred  functions  of  tho  high  priesthood, 
there  exists  a coin  of  the  Procurator,  Valerius 
Gmtus. 

But  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Onias,  who  was  acting 
high  priest  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Simeon 
the  Jnst,  was  a splendid  and  enlightened  ruler. 
He  received  from  Ptolemy  II.,  king  of  Egypt, 
that  magnificent  golden  tripod  which  we  recently 
described,  together  with  other  offerings,  and  a 
request  to  let  the  king  know  in  what  he  conld 
please  him.  That  such  a sovereign  pontiff  had 
his  otvn  coinage  cannot  be  questioned.  The  nso 
of  the  single  word,  priest,  notwithstanding  the 
dignity  and  power  of  Eleazar,  is  in  accordance 
with  tho  oral  law,  which  does  not  attribute  the 
title  “ high”  to  the  priest  who  is  not  representa- 
tive, or  hereditary,  as  well  as  acting.  Even  the 
peculiarity  of  the  left  to  right  inscription  of  the  1 


Synod  is  consistent  with  the  liberal  character  of 
the  pontiff,  who  authorised  the  first  translation 
of  the  law  into  the  Greek  tongue.  To  the  epi- 
grapbic  peculiarities,  which  are  very  striking, 
we  have  alluded.  All  these  things  considered, 
we  can  find  no  ground  for  hesitation  in  attri- 
bating  the  curious  coins  in  question  to  this 
splendid  pontiff,  and  thus  to  the  first  third  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ. 

The  artistic  handling  of  these  little  coins,  none 
of  which  are  in  very  good  condition,  is  chiefly 
notable  for  the  naturalistic  spirit  which  it  dis- 
plays.  Tho  bunch  of  grapes,  with  stem,  tendril, 
and  leaf,  is  not  reduced  to  conventional  sym- 
metry,  but  is  forcibly  and  naturally  rendered. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  palm-tree,  the 
slight  stiffness  apparent  in  which  is  rather  due 
to  wear  than  to  original  execution.  Simple  hut 
elegant  forms  of  a3noc?iotj,  or  pitcher,  with  an 
outline  that  might  be  taken  for  Greek,  except  as 
to  tho  spout  or  lip,  which  is  better  adapted  for 
pouring  than  is  the  case  in  tho  most  similar 
Grecian  types,  also  occur  on  these  coins  ; a point 
of  great  intoi'est,  as  indicating  the  shape  and 
mode  of  workmanship  of  the  golden  pitchers,  or 
vials,  produced  by  the  goldsmiths  of  so  early  a 
date.  We  can  arrive  at  the  size  of  the  vessel 
represented  on  the  coins  from  acquaintance 
with  the  quantities  of  wine  that  were  used 
for  different  descriptions  of  sacrifice.  Seven 
different  standard  measures  were  kept  in  the 
temple  for  the  apportioning  of  the  proper 
quantities  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  water,  re- 
quired, on  different  occasions,  by  the  ritual.  It  is 
probable  that  the  very  numerous  sacred  vessels 
of  the  Temple  were  arranged  in  sizes,  coiTespond- 
ing  to  these  portions.  It  is  certain  that  there 
must  have  been  vessels  capable  of  holding  the 
largest  quantity  required.  lu  the  former  case 
we  should  find  the  vessels  vary  from  one  holding 
twelve  cubic  inches,  to  one  of  twelve  times  that 
capacity.  The  larger  size,  being  a fraction  over 
a half-gallon  vessel,  must  certainly  have  existed. 
A golden  cenochoe  of  that  capacity  must  have 
been  a very  splendid  specimen  of  the  art  of  the 
goldsmith,  which,  as  applied  to  any  object  of 
that  material  and  of  that  magnitude,  has  cer- 
tainly been  long  uneiercised.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  the  large  golden  cantharus,  found 
with  tho  treasure  of  Troy  by  Dr.  Schliemann, 
which  weighed  twenty  ounces,  was  cast,  though 
fitted  with  attached  bandies.  As  far  as  wo  can 
depend  on  our  reading  of  the  silver  memorial  of 
the  Priest  Eleazar,  tho  vase  represented  is  of 
beaten  work. 

The  representation  of  an  object  on  a coin  of 
known  date,  affords  a limit  of  antiquity  in  a 
downward,  hut  not  in  an  upward,  sense.  Wo 
are  made  aware  that  the  object  represented 
must  have  been  known  to  the  artist,  but  wo 
have  no  indication  whatever,  from  tho  represen- 
tation,  of  how  old  it  may  have  been  in  his  days. 
Thus  while,  from  the  description  of  the  historian, 
we  know  what  the  Alexandrine  goldsmiths  of  the 
third  century  B.C.  could  produce,  we  are  ignorant 
to  how  remote  a date  the  origin  of  the  vessels 
represented  on  tho  coins  of  the  time  may  be. 
In  Greek  art  we  can,  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
titude,  fix  an  ascending  as  well  as  a descending 
limit  for  type.  But  in  Palestine  wo  are  told  by 
the  sacred  historians  that  the  golden  vessels 
made  by  Solomon,  and  even  some  of  the  earlier 
apparatus  of  the  Tabernacle,  were  carried  to 
Babylon  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and 
were  restored  to  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Darias 
Hystaspes.  Thus  we  reach  back  to  the  account  of 
a piece  of  goldsmith’s  work,  described  minutely 
by  Maimonides,  and  with  unusual  detail  in  the 
Pentateuch  itself,  which  may  he  considered  the 
most  ancient  non-Egyptian  article  of.  the  kind 
of  which  we  have  any  clear  account,  without  any 
prejudice  to  the  as  yet  undetermined  antiquity  of 
Dr.  Schliemann’s  magnificent  discoveries. 

This  was  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of 
gold,  made  by  direction  of  Moses  in  tho  year 
1540  B.C.  Maimonides  gives  a careful  descrip- 
tion.  He  does  not  indicate  the  sources  of  his 
knowledge,  but  he  is  so  faithful  and  accurate, 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  verify  his  state- 
ments,  that  the  wider  the  erudition  of  his  reader, 
the  more  implicitly  is  he  disposed  to  rely  on  any 
statements  of  this  great  author,  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  which  no  present  sources  of  information 
are  open. 

This  candelabrum  was  of  beaten  gold,  and  of 
the  weight  of  a cicar,  which  we  make  to  be 
18'5  lb.  Troy,  or,  to  use  a more  familiar  dimen- 
sion,  222  ounces, — eleven  times  the  weight  of 
Dr.  Scbliemann’s  heaviest  object.  Its  height 
was  48  in., — a dimension  consistent  with  that 
considerable  weight,  which  is  that  of  between  ’ 


10  and  11  square  feet  of  a plate  of  gold  of  < 
third  the  thickness  of  a sovereign. 

This  noble  piece  of  goldsmith’s  work  consi 
of  stem,  branches,  and  ornamental  enlargem« 
standing  on  a triple  foot.  The  plain  porl 
both  of  stem  and  of  branches,  was  tubular; 
word  “reeds,”  which  is  used  in  the  Heb: 
being  translated  “pipes”  in  Zech.  iv. 
enrichments  were  of  three  kinds,  viz. — ,Sci/ 
translated  “bowls”  in  the  Authorised  Verf 
which  Maimonides  describes  as  being  in  the  f 
of  the  mortar  of  the  apothecary, — narrow  be 
and  wide  above ; pomegranates,  the  “ kuopa 
the  A.  y.,  which  were  egg-shaped  ; and  flow 
which  were  hemispherical,  like  half-opc 
roses.  Maimonides  says  that  there  were  i 
flowers,  twelve  pomegranates,  and  twenty, 
roses.  The  account  in  the  Pentateuch  giv 
sum  of  forty -two;  but  in  this  number  a ca] 
for  the  central  shaft,  under  its  lamp,  is  want 
Josephus  states  the  number  of  spheres,  li 
pomegranates,  and  other  caps  at  70.  If 
passage  is  not  corrupt,  he  must  have  taker 
description  from  a later  candelabrum  than 
made  by  Bezaleel  and  AhoHab.  ButJosep 
for  the  benefit  of  his  Gentile  readers,  adds  s 
astrological  allusions  which  it  would  have  1 
more  to  his  credit  to  omit ; as  they  ev 
ignorance  of  the  rules  of  astrological  scienot 
the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  to  the  orth( 
Jewish  view,  they  savour  strongly  of  idolatr 

The  outer  pair  of  branches  sprang  from 
central  shaft  at  the  height  of  9 palms,  or  24 
from  the  under  side  of  the  foot,  the  shaft  b 
plain,  with  a scyp7iits,  at  5 palms  from  the 
larged  foot,  and  a pomegranate  under 
branches.  The  second  and  third  pair  of  brani 
spring  from  the  stem  at  intervals  of  2 pf 
apart,  consisting  of  plain  stem  and  enrichm 
Above  the  last  division  the  stem  roso  plain 
2 palms,  and  terminated  in  a series  of  scy 
pomegranates,  and  flowers  occupying  a he 
of  3 palms,  and  crowned  by  the  central  la 
The  six  branches  all  rose  to  this  level, 
golden  lamps  that  stood  on  this  branching  si 
were  movable,  and  of  such  a size  as  to  con 
one  gill  and  a third  of  oil  apiece.  From 
persistency  of  type  which  characterises  the 
terra-cotta  lamps  which  have  been  dug  u] 
Jerusalem  of  almost  exactly  the  same  shapf 
that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Etrui 
tombs,  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that 
description  of  butter-boat  form,  supporting 
wick  at  one  end,  was  that  given  to  the  sac 
lamps. 


STATUARY  AND  MORALS  IN  THE 
STATES. 

We  in  the  Old  World  are  a people  gover 
by  habit.  We  are  slaves  to  preconoeived  ic 
on  politics  or  religion,  on  social  rcgulatiouBjl 
(worse  than  all)  on  art.  It  is  wich  the  la 
subject  that  these  columns  are  mainly  concen 
and  it  is  with  some  degi’ee  of  humiliation, 
account  of  the  moral  and  philosophical  condii 
of  our  countrymen,  that  wo  feel  compel!^ 
touch  upon  the  subject  indicated  in  the  at 
heading,  and  to  endeavour  to  lead  them  t 
more  due  consideration  of  “ the  fitness 
things.”  Tho  exhibition  season  is  just  over,! 
despite  the  boasted  advance  of  “ the  bo-csj 
nineteenth  century  ” (as  a preacher  of  the  Sh 
Isle  once  put  it), — despite  our  self-laudaticJt 
a people  among  the  most  virtuous  and  emim 
in  the  world,  objecting  to  wav  (except  agai 
savages),  and  keeping  a theatrical  censor,  “i 
everything  proper  about  us,” — notwithstand 
all  this,  the  notorious  fact  remains  that  the  act 
ture-room  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  again  bf 
open,  and  that  there  and  elsewhere,  during 
past  season,  crowds  of  persons,  without  disti. 
tion  of  age  or  sex,  have  promenaded  in 
midst  of  those  representations  of  the  bun 
form,  more  or  less  undisguised,  which  habit  fl 
our  absurd  respect  for  the  example  of  the  h» 
civilised  sculptors  of  Pagan  Greece  have  led' 
to  tolerate,  and  that  without  apparently: 
thought  of  the  low  standard  of  moral  feel 
which  they  were  thereby  evincing  and  conn 
nancing.  It  is  therefore  with  a refreshi 
belief  in  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  virt 
though  with  a blush  for  our  own  country,  tl 
we  receive  the  record  of  a great  purifyi 
infinence  which  has  arisen  in  regard  to  sii 
things  in  the  United  States,  and  whichi 
destined,  perhaps,  to  lead  the  way  to  the  adi. 
tion  of  the  nobler  and  purer  art  of  the  futo 
The  particulars  of  this  movement,  as  far  as  tl; 
have  reached  us,  we  feel  bound  to  make  knoT 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  art-critics  a 
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ic  of  this  “effete”  and  (we  fear  we  must 
' immoral  nation. 

le  account  we  refer  to  reaches  us  in  the 
i of  a small  pamphlet,  bearing  the  title  of 
“ Narcissus  Scrapbook,”  sent,  we  fear  with 
ood  aim,  by  the  person  who  has  given  occa. 
for  this  noble  outburst  of  moral  feeling,  the 
rd  of  which*  he  is  not  ashamed  to  publish  at 
sxpenso  of  his  own  character.  The  event 
)h  transformed  the  mere  thriving  whaling, 
of  New  Bedford,  Massachussetts,  into  the 
3ch  of  modern  art,  occurred  towards  the 
of  last  year,  though  the  merely  legal  results 
nding  on  the  event  are,  as  far  as  wo  hear, 
unfulfilled,  while  to  the  moral  and  artistic 
ts  the  imagination  can  scarcely  place  a 
. Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  respectable 
was  (we  know  not  if  his  presence  there  is 
mdured)  one  Mr.  Hasoltine,  who  up  to  the 
'mentioned  appears  to  have  been  received 
|reepoctable  houses,  and  to  have  exhibited 
iication  in  his  outward  manner  of  life  that 
IB  a libertine  at  heart.  He  kept,  however, 
;ore.”  in  which  he  Henll-.  in  wnrVa  rif  I 


and  when  we  add  (and  to  our  confusion 
Id  it)  that  he  was  local  secretary  of  an 
jh  Art-Union,  those  who  know  what  art  is 
9 country  will  not  feel  much  surprised  at 
lal  development  of  his  real  character.  In 
1 hour  for  himself,  but  a noble  one  for  the 
' mission  and  career  of  the  city  which  he 
to  insult,  this  person  placed  in  his  window, 
f other  models  of  the  licentious  art  of  an- 
f,  a plaster  statuette  of  a Narcissus,  about 
igh.  The  figure  is  one  well  known  to  those 
proclivities  lead  them  to  the  study  of 
art,  and,  at  the  risk  of  shocking  any  of  our 
Atlantic  readers  (our  English  ones,  alas ! 
youd  that),  we  may  hint  that  the  figure 
red  to  date  from  a period  previous  even  to 
'st  rough  idea  of  costume  which  an  English 
r,  Mr.  Marks,  had  the  audacity  to  depict 
sreon  as  a background  to  his  recent  picture 
“the  latest  fashion.”  But  the  offender 
liscalculated  both  the  character  and  the 
ranco  of  the  virtuous  population  of  Now 
d.  Works  less  obtrusively  offensive  had 
permitted  to  remain  unmolested  in  his 
V ; but  there  is  a limit  to  the  widest 
'.  The  appearance  of  Narcissus  in 
indow  was  the  signal  for  a general 
log  of  hearts.  Wo  need  scarcely  say  that 
of  our  towns  such  an  exhibition  would 
y excite  notice,  except  from  some  one 
and  foolish  enough  to  be  an  intending 
ser.  But  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  moral 
ion  and  elevation  of  New  Bedford,  that 
y had  this  too  liberal  Greek  youth  un- 
1 his  beauties  to  the  day,  than  the  notice 
official  mind  of  the  town  was  drawn  to 
the  first  instance,  by  the  younger  popula* 
ho  assembled  before  the  window  doubtless 
resB  their  reprobation  of  the  offending 
The  city  marshal  directed  forthwith 
uoval  of  “those  things”  from  the 
and  a benevolent  policeman  suggested, 
ddio  course,  the  draping  or  clothing  of 
!UB.  The  statue  was  at  first  removed,  but 
irds,  in^  defiance  of  official  disapproval, 
placed,  it  was  averred  purj)OBoly,  in  such 
on  as  to  point  his  finger  at  a statue  of  the 
3r,  known  in  our  less  scrupulous  part  of 
frld  as  the  “ Venus  of  Milo.”  This  was 
Sffi,  and  the  city  marshal  forthwith  took 
"ion  of  the  ilUregulated  “classic,”  and 

!hmi  off  vi  _ et  armis.  The  offender, 
specially  denies  having  purposely  placed 
tue  so  as  to  have  the  bad  manners  of 
I ? at  a lady,  and  laughs  at  the  charge  j 
Ifcio  could  accept  the  word  of  a person 
f of  such  violations  of  all  the  rules  of 
|iy  morality?  Unabashed  at  his  fault, 
fiseltine  proceeded  with  an  action  of  trover 
Ji^arcissus,  not  now  carried  off  by  a nymph, 

9 id  descent!)  by  a policeman.  After 
iug  in  court,  Mr.  Haseltine  was  ad- 
“ to  bo  guilty  of  a direct  and  in. 
?d  attempt  to  debase  and  corrupt  the 
5 of  the  population  of  New  Bedford, 
>6  statue  accordingly  was  confiscated. 
4isfactory  to  add  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
r justice  was  not  polluted  by  the  presence 
ntatue,  which  was  placed  obscurely  in  an 
i .ig  room,  where  jury  and  witnesses  went 
flmeto  " view  the  body.”  The  result  of 


an  appeal  to  a higher  court  was  that  the  jury  s while  the  delicate  contours  of  the  pure  form  are. 
could  not  agree  j eight  first,  and  then  nine,  I The  whole  philosophy  of  the  nude  in  art  lies  in 
being  against  Narcissus,  and  three  finally  being  j this, — that  our  conventional  notions  of  propriety 
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found  base  enough  to  patronise  him.  There  our 
advices  as  to  the  legal  state  of  the  question  un- 
fortunately end,  and  we  Are  still  left  in  doubt 
whether  the  law  of  the  Northern  States  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  furnish  the  requisite 
machinery  for  carrying  out  the  very  advanced 
ideas  prevalent  there. 

To  many  respectable  persons  in  and  beyond 
the  State  in  which  tlfis  artistic  and  moral  dmeute 
has  been  raised,  the  subject,  however,  is  less  of 
a joke  than  most  English  readers  of  any  educa- 
tion would  be  disposed  to  think.  We  hear  that 
the  case  of  the  Narcissus  of  New  Bedford 
(which  a satirical  American  journal 
christened  Narcissusville)  has  caused  more  or 
less  interest  and  strife  of  opinions  over  an  area 
of  more  than  1,000  miles.  Mr.  Hasoltine  received 
many  letters,  newspaper  articles,  and  other  pro- 
tests in  his  defence  against  what  most  of  the 
best  educated  persons  brought  into  contact  with 
it,  even  in  America,  seem  to  have  considered  a 
supremely  ludicrous  affair,  so  far  as  the  prosecu- 
tion  was  concerned.  We  do  not  believe  such  an 
outcry  or  such  a prosecution  would  for  a moment 
have  been  possible  in  England.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  of  which  we  have  a 
report,  are  considerations  raised  which  would 
seem  to  some  persons  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  as  worth  consideration,  and  which  it  is 
both  wiser  and  in  better  taste,  perhaps,  to  meet 
with  reason  rather  than  mere  derision.  Those 
who  speak  in  good  faith  on  any  subject,  though 
without  much  understanding,  may  have  a right  to 
be  answered  in  the  same  spirit.  The  long  “ de- 
cision” on  the  case  by  Judge  Borden  is  evidently 
well  and  seriously  considered,  and,  as  a piece  of 
logical  argument,  is  on  the  whole  consistent,  if 
only  weadmitthepreraises.  The  judgesummedup 
against  the  owner  of  the  statue,  and  laid  especial 
stress  on  the  fact  that  he  knew  very  well  that  the 
youthful  population  gathered  round  his  window 
by  this  (in  New  Bedford)  unwonted  exhibition 
were  not  “studying  art,”  but  were  drawn  there 
by  (to  say  the  best)  a vulgar  curiosity  of  no 
elevating  kind ; and  that,  in  spite  of  this  the 
plaintiff,  after  first  withdrawing  the  work  in 
obedience  to  the  official  command,  the  next  day 
replaced  it  persistently.  Mr.  Haselbine’s  expla- 
nation is  a moat  natural  one  : ho  “ put  the 
Narcissus  out  of  the  window  temporarily  as  a 
concession  to  the  ignorant  and  vicious  taste  of  a 
certain  class  of  people,  and  replaced  it  because 
he  thought  he  ought  not  to  make  such,  a conces. 
sion.”  We  cannot  suppose  there  is  a person  of 
thought  and  refinement  who  would  not  com- 
pletely sympathise  with  the  feeling  expressed; 
who  would  not  feel  that  there  was  something 
degrading  in  thus  “ giving  in  ” to  a vulgar  sen- 
timent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  unques- 
tionable fact  that  many  things  in  art  which  are 
pleasing  to  persons  of  educated'minds  are  com- 
pletely misunderstood  by  those  whose  feelings 
are  vulgar  and  uncultivated  j and  that  they 
become  to  these  latter  occasions  of  dislike  and 
offended  propriety,  or  of  a vulgar,  or  even  vicious, 
curiosity,  according  as  the  moral  sense  of  such 
persons  (us  distinct  from  artistic  sense)  is  lofty 
or  low.  In  this  light,  the  matter  is  really  one 
of  education,  and  we  moat  cordially  agree  with 
some  remarks  passed  by  the  judge  as  to  certain 
deficioncies  in  the  ordinary  education  of  boys 
and  girls,  which  it  is  not,  however,  our  place  to 
deal  with.  The  judge  added,  “If  theknowledge 
and  love  of  high  art  cannot  be  inculcated  without 
tho  exhibition  of  nude  human  forma,  lot  us  at 
least  so  chaoge  the  character  of  our  system  of 
education,  that  culture  in  one  direction  shall 
not  necessarily  lead  to  abasement  in  another.” 

We  cannot  consider  such  a remark  superfluous 
or  absurd  j but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Judge  was 
at  sea  here,  as  he  was,  indeed,  throughout  his 
charge  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  objects  of 
art.  It  is  not  that  “ aj  love  of  high  art  cannot 
be  taught  without  tho  exhibition  of  nude  human 
forms,” — that  is  not  the  way  to  put  it  at  all : it 
is  that  the  highest  art  deals  with  essentials,  and 
not  with  accidentals  j and  the  principle  applies 
no  more  specially  to  sculpture  cr  painting  than 
to  any  other  form  of  art,  in  its  particular  kind. 
The  drama  shows  (or  should  show)  naked  human 
character  and  feeling,  stripped  of  its  veil  of 
conventionalities  ; in  the  same  way,  scnlpture 
shows  us  the  essential  nobility  of  the  human 
figure  stripped  of  its  accidental  disguises,  which 
for  a mechanical  reason  also  the  sculptor  who 
has  any  feeling  for  his  art  would  rather  dispense 
with,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  suited  for  execution 
with  chisel  and  marble,  nor  worth  the  trouble, 


and  decorum  are  merely  conventional,  though 
desirable  or  even  necessary  for  the  carrying  on 
of  socifity,  which  itself  exists  by  convention,  by 
agreement  on  certain  usages.  Minds  that  are  so 
narrow  and  ill  educated  as  to  rest  entirely  in 
these  conventions,  and  mistake  them  for  realities, 
are  shocked  at  anything  which  is  contrary  to 
their  conventional  ideas ; minds  sufficiently  broad 
and  cultured  to  see  beyond  the  conventionalities, 
gladly  recognise  in  art  a means  of  escape  from 
these  into  pure  nature,  an  entry  into  a world  where 
these  small  and  limited  notions  of  a conventional 
morality  are  unknown  and  unnecessary.  Such 
persons  will  never  be  shocked  at  anything  in 
which  there  is  not  an  intention  of  shocking  them. 
We  speak  advisedly  on  tho  subject;  and  though 
we  believe  there  is  not  a class  of  human  beings 
in  the  world  so  refined  and  dignified  in  mind  and 
feeling  as  the  beat  of  oor  conntrywumen,  we 
have  never  found  a well-educated  and  intellec- 
tual English  lady  betray  any  distaste  for  a fine 
work  of  art  because  it  expressed  nature  in  truth 
and  reality.  “ Oh  ! ” the  objectors  say,  “ we 
know  all  that ; but  what  are  we  to  do  with  those 
who  do  not  look  at  such  things  in  the  same 
way  ? Are  they  to  be  scandalised,  or  worse?” 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  educate  them  better ; 
which  is  very  desirable  on  other  grounds  besides 
the  comprehension  of  art.  And  above  all,  do 
not  pretend  to  be  ashamed  of  your  own  taste  for 
fear  of  being  misunderstood ; that  |is  really  a 
want  of  honesty,  moral  and  artistic  both.  Haydon, 
when  lecturing  on  art,  boldly  told  his  audience, 
“ Unless  you  learn  to  get  over  all  idea  of  impro- 
priety in  looking  at  the  human  form,  a love  of 
the  highest  art  will  never  be  rooted  in  you.” 
And  why  ? Because  the  human  form  (idealised, 
perhaps,  more  or  less),  is  the  finest  medium  we 
have  for  the  expression  of  feeling  in  painting 
or  sculpture.  When  Haydon  said  this,  he  was, 
to  his  great  pleasure,  loudly  applauded,  and  his 
comment  was,  “ I always  said  the  middle  classes 
were  soimd.”  That  is  it ; we  want  to  get  out  of 
that  unsound,  half-and-half  morality  which  is 
only  based  on  convention,  and  to  got  to  tho  higher 
and  wider  morality  of  which  art  is  really  the 
greatest  exponent.  The  leas  educated  classes 
only  partially  understand  this  at  present;  bat 
wo  believe  they  have  much  more  capacity  for 
understanding  it  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
if  they  had  a fair  chance.  Of  course,  if  people 
are  brought  up  in  a fixed  idea  that  certain  things 
are  indecorous,  and  are  suddenly  shown  some- 
thing which  conflicts  with  all  their  acquired 
notions,  they  will  bo  shocked  by  it.  But 
that  is  rather  a reason  for  reforming  and 
widening  our  system  of  education,  than 
for  removing  and  doing  away  with  things  per- 
fectly harmless  in  themselves,  because  some  on. 
educated  people  [misunderstand  them.  Then  a 
further  argument  was  used  by  the  Judge  in  tho 
case  wo  refer  to,  and  a perfectly  consistent  one 
for  a lawyer  to  use, — “ Where  are  we  to  draw 
the  line?  If  we  admit  this  Narcissus  statue, 
how  can  we  prevent  the  exhibition  of  statues  no 
more  nude  than  this,  but  evidently  done  with  a 
gross  purpose  ?”  We  do  not  believe  the  line  can 
be  drawn  by  tho  law ; but  we  take  this  as  one 
out  of  other  reasons,  that  this  is  not  a style  of 
subject  for  the  law  to  meddle  with.  It  comes 
under  the  same  kind  of  category  as  what  are 
called  sumptuary  laws,  in  so  fhr  as  these  apply 
to  dress.  A little  while  ago  afashion  of  evening 
dress  for  ladies  came  in  (adopted  by  many,  no 
doubt,  without  thinking  of  it  at  all)  which  was 
with  reason  objected  to  as  in  bad  taste  and  in- 
consistent  with  modern  manners.  But  who 
would  have  dreamed  of  making  a law  against  it  ? 
Public  opinion  was  expressed  thi’ough  various 
channels,  and  the  fashion  soon  changed.  So 
with  books  : there  are  books  by  eminent  authors, 
books  with  much  good  in  them,  which  might 
more  reasonably  be  prohibited  than  any  statue, 
and  are  at  least  just  as  liable  to  bo  misused  by 
ignorant  or  vulgar  readers.  But  what  would 
bo  said  if  it  were  proposed  to  pass  a law  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  “ Tom  Jones  ” or  “ Clarissa 
Harlowo  ?” 

To  revert  to  our  original  topic,  we  can  see  no 
genuine  excuse  whatever  for  efforts  to  put  any 
restriction  on  the  study  of  the  nude  in  art ; since 
such  efforts,  if  successful,  would  simply  rob  us  of 
the  greatest  and  most  refined  medium  of  expres- 
sion in  plastic  art.  And  if  our  remarks  reach 
any  of  those  who  have  taken  the  adverse  part 
in  the  singular  controversy  we  have  referred  to, 
we  recommend  to  their  consideration  the  answer 
once  made  by  a lady  (we  forget  who  at  this 
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moment)  in  response  to  a complaint  from  one  of 
a party  met  in  a celebrated  picture-gallery,  as  to 
the  indelicacy  of  a certain  painting,  — “ The 
indelicacy  was  in  the  remark.” 


COEilAC’S  CHAPEL,  CASHEL. 

The  monograph  of  the  ancient  chapel  at 
Cashel,  for  which  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  B.E.,  received 
a silver  medal  from  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
has  been  published  by  subscription  ; the  volume, 
a thin  folio,  containing  a short  description  (from 
the  pen  of  the  author)  of  the  drawings,  photo, 
lithographs  of  the  latter,  and  two  photographic 
views  of  the  building  as  existing,  taken  espe- 
cially by  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Killarney. 

The  chapel,  dating  from  1127,  is  interesting 
to  those  especially  who  are  studying  Early 
Gothic  architecture,  as  an  instance  of  the 
peculiar  character  assumed  by  buildings  of  that 
date,  in  which  we  trace  the  first  budding  of  the 
Gothic  stylo  from  a manner  of  treatment  still 
largely  recalling  Eoman  traditions.  The  Cormac 
Chapel  is  barrel-vaulted  in  the  nave,  with 
vaulting  ribs  of  square  section  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis,  and  springing  from  large  heavy  wall 
shafts,  which  in  spacing  are  quite  independent 
of  the  wall-arcade  which  forms  the  lower  por- 
tion  of  the  internal  design.  Despite  the  weight 
and  pronounced  de^-ign  of  these  rectangular 
ribs,  the  exterior  shows  no  buttresses  beyond 
the  early  flat  pilaster-like  form  familar  in  archi- 
tecture of  this  period  nearly  all  over  Europe. 
The  nook-shafts  and  zig-zag  mouldings  of  the 
principal  doorway  belong  to  the  school  of 
British  ‘‘transitional”  architecture,  a relation, 
ship  further  emphasised  by  the  forms  of  tho 
scalloped  capitals  of  the  vaulting  shafts.  The 
mouldings  are  wbab  we  should  call  in  England 
“early  transitional”  in  character,  with  pecu- 
liarities of  their  own  which  distinguish  them 
from  English  work.  We  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  seen  larger  details  of  the  piers  of  the  nave 
wall-arcade,  the  treatment  of  which  is  most 
peculiar,  and  is  scarcely  adequately  illustrated 
in  the  drawings.  A peculiarity  in  the  roofing  is 
tho  fact  that  the  space  between  the  upper  sur- 
face  of  the  vault  and  the  high-pitched  roof,  now 
a single  lofty  chamber,  was  originally  divided 
into  two  floors  by  joists  (probably)  resting  on 
corbels,  which  still  remain  in  the  walls.  The 
lighting  of  the  lower  of  the  two  compart- 
ments by  narrow  windows,  showing  externally  in 
the  slope  of  the  roof,  after  the  manner  of  a 
modem  “skylight,”  is  a peculiarity  worth  notice. 
Tho  upper  roof  is  itself  a species  of  barrel- 
vault,  but  pointed  instead  of  round  ; an  early 
instance  of  the  uso  of  the  painted  arch  for  con- 
Btruotive  purpoees  (in  a position  where  a round 
one  would  have  endangered  the  abutment), 
before  any  use  of  it  by  preference  as  an  orna- 
mental form.  The  boldness  with  which  this 
heavy  stone  roof  is  set,  without  buttresses,  “ at 
a level  of  50  ft.  from  tho  ground,  and  upon  a 
structure  little  more  than  half  that  width,”  is,  as 
Mr.  Hill  observes,  very  remarkable.  In  one 
point  of  view,  however,  this  may  have  actually 
contributed  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  for 
the  upper  roof,  from  its  lofty  angle,  the  thickness 
of  its  base,  and  comparative  lightness  of  the 
crown,  would,  after  the  mortar  was  once  well 
set,  have  practically  exercised  an  almost  entirely 
vertical  pressure,  and  may  thus  have  acted  as  a 
kind  of  counterfort  to  the  thrust  of  the  lower 
cii-cular  roof. 

The  arcade  of  wall  shafts  without  arches, 
immediately  under  the  eaves  on  the  south  aide, 
recalls  incidents  of  the  Romanesque  of  the 
South  of  France,  in  Auvergne  and  elsewhere ; 
while  the  square  straight  south  tower,  with  its 
successive  stages  of  the  same  width,  seems  to 
claim  kindred  with  some  forerunner  of  the 
Italian  Campanile.  Altogether,  this  is  about  as 
suggestive  a bit  of  Romanesque  work  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Islands,  and  curiously 
illustrates  the  ambiguous  and  incoherent  cha- 
racter  of  the  phase  of  architecture  from  which 
Gothic  was  ultimately  to  be  developed,  but  from 
which,  at  the  stage  which  this  building  repre- 
aents,  more  than  one  other  development  might 
as  reasonably  have  been  looked  for. 

The  plan  of  tho  chapel  is  as  peculiar  as  its 
design,  in  the  nnsymmetrical  placicg  of  the 
chancel  to  the  south  of  the  centre  axis,  and  the 
irregular  angle  which  it  forms  with  the  cathedra), 
owing  to  the  subsequent  effort  at  what  was 
deemed  a truer  orientation  in  the  planning  of 
the  latter. 

The  drawings  are  carefully  and  accurately  got 
np,  without  any  over-refinement  of  execution. 


and  the  restoration  of  the  various  features  in 
geometi-ical  elevation  conveys  very  clearly  the 
architectural  worth  of  the  building  when  new ; 
while  the  photographs,  showing  its  actual  con- 
dition, furnish  means  for  comparing  this  with 
tho  restoration  offered.  An  appendix  to  the 
volume  gives  a large-scale  drawing  of  the 
singular  sculpture  over  the  north  porch.  The 
monograph  will  be  of  value  as  a record,  and  as 
preserving,  before  it  is  too  late,  the  salient 
features  of  a structure  of  no  little  historical 
as  well  as  architectural  interest. 


CHRISTOPHER  WREI^’S  CHURCHES. 

ST.  antholin’s  (desiolishisg). 

No  one,  we  think,  can  look  on  that  old  map  by 
Ralph  Agas,  or  bird’s-eye  view  of  London,  as  it 
once  was,  in  good  Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  without 
a feeling  of  utter  surprise  at  the  total  change  in 
thelook  of  theCitywhichhascometopassBiucethe 
map  was  drawn.  London  to-day  would  not  and 
could  nob  be  recognised  by  the  men  and  women 
who  lived  in  it  as  it  then  was  ; and  moat  surely 
the  Londoner  of  to-day,  if  by  art  or  magic  taken 
into  the  Fleet-street  of  the  old.  time,  would  never 
recognise  it.  Even  London  as  Wren  saw  it  when 
he  was  building  St.  Paul’s  would  bo  a teira 
incognita  nowadays  ; and  Christopher  Wren  him. 
self,  if  suddenly  appearing  in  St.  Paul’s  church- 
yard, would  perchance  hardly  know  where  he 
was,  and  might  well  wonder  at  the  transforma- 
tions going  on  when  actually  convinced  of  his 
real  whereabouts  ! And  if  this  be  so,  what  may 
he  be  supposed  to  feel  at  the  past,  and  what  is 
more,  the  contemplated  destruction  of  his  own 
well-built  and  well-considered  churches.  And 
more  than  all,  what  would  be  his  consteniation 
at  the  bare  idea  of  the  pulling  down  of  his 
famous  “ monument  ” itself  ? Surely  it  is  past 
all  power  of  imagination  ! Some  such  thoughts 
as  these  must  strike  not  a few  of  those  who  now 
follow  Wren  in  his  line  of  work,  and  sliorrld  they 
desire  to  test  the  reality  and  earnestness  of 
their  feelings,  they  have  but  to  peep  into  the 
Church  of  St.  Antholin,  at  the  corner  of  Budge- 
row  and  Queen  Victoiia-street,  now  in  course  of 
rapid  demolition.  It  is  well  worth  the  glancing 
at  before  it  passes  away  for  ever.  It  may  teach 
many  lessons  to  those  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  learn. 

This  church  of  St.  Antholin  we  happen  to  know 
well,  and  can  but  contrast  the  appearance  of  it 
now,  in  its  state  of  ruin,  with  the  look  of  it  when 
in  “ service.”  It  could  nob,  it  must  be  confessed, 
boast  of  very  much  of  a congregation ; some- 
times,  indeed,  the  “ two  or  three”  even,  could 
hardly  bo  got  together  : so  there  is  some  excuse 
for  “improving”  it  away,  and  building  a ware- 
honsB  or  a smart  shop  on  its  site,  or  for  tho 
mere  widening  of  the  roadway  in  the  front  of  it. 
We  coitld  but  contrast  it,  too,  with  its  probable 
look  in  the  time  of  its  architect,  and  when  it  first 
had  its  congregation  of  London  citizens,  in  those 
old-fashioned  and  quaint  days  when  the  said 
citizen  of  London  town  was  content  to  live  in  tho 
City,  as  well  as  to  do  business  in  it.  A strange 
state  of  things  enough,  and  nowadays  hardly  to 
be  imagined.  Puritanical  days,  too,  and  before 
any  could  dream  even  of  what  Time  and  the 
inevitable  would  bring  about  in  the  way  of  change. 
Bab  it  is  with  the  present  aspect  of  things  that 
we  must  need  concern  ourselves,  and  we  can 
but  contemplate  this  rapid  disappearance  of  City 
churches,  and  Wren’s  churches,  with  something 
like  dismay.  Looking  into  this  now  ruined 
church  hub  yesterday,  and  seeing  nothing  but 
bare  walls,  naked  columns,  earth  and  rubbish 
covered  floor,  and  broken  windows,  we  could  not 
but  think  of  what  would  happen  jf  but  such  a 
building  as  this  were  to  be  met  with  in  some 
outlandish  place,  and  how  rife  speculation  would 
be  as  to  its  precise  significance.  How  careful 
and  accurate  drawings  would  be  made  of  it, 
and  how  “papers”  would  be  read  at  learned 
and  artistic  societies  about  it,  and  maybe 
a folio  volume  published,  and  cercainly  no 
end  of  lamentation  made  over  it,  if  in  danger 
of  pulling  down,  or  certain  of  destruction.  And 
it  is  really  worth  a little  lamenting  over.  It 
never  looked  better  than  it  now  does,  for  the 
blacked  walls  compel  the  narrow  oval  upper 
windows  to  do  their  work,  and  in  these  few  bright 
days,  happily,  the  blue  of  the  sky  does  show 
itself,  and  this  it  now  does  better  than  into  a 
darkened  building  such  as  this.  The  menu- 
ments  and  tombstones,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
once  on  the  walls,  are  palled  down  ready  for  re- 
moval elsewhere,  to  some  suburban  cemetery 
■ possibly,  so  that  the  ruin  of  the  church 


complete.  Pocr  Wren,  it  is  almost  a woudi 
that  his  ghost  does  not  haunt  the  place  to  pn 
test,  for  as  an  interior  it  is  ouo  of  bis  happiei 
thoughts.  On  plan  it  is  octagonal,  and  tl 
columns, — for  it  consists  of  a centi-al  nave  ar 
surrounding  aisle, — support  the  domical  roc 
It  held,  too,  some  fine  carving  of  the  Gibbo: 
school,  in  the  pow-ends,  and  other  places,  ai 
these  pews  and  church  furniture  were  of  da. 
coloured  oak,  real  and  solid-looking  work.  ( 
the  outside  we  need  not  speak,  for  the  spire  i 
the  church*  is  so  conspicuous  that  all  must  ha 
noted  it.  Otherwise  all  is  plain  enough  outaid 
Wren  worked  evidently  for  the  interior,  leavii 
the  exterior  a good  deal  to  chance  j the  houe 
round  it  pressing  so  closely  upon  it,  before  t.- 
formation  of  tho  new  Queen  Victoria-stre 
“ opened  it  out,”  and  perhaps  doomed  it  toe 
struction.  It  may  serve  to  show  too,  if  cai 
fully  looked  at,  how  subtle  are  the  changes  whr 
take  place  in  architecture  as  time  and  ciron: 
stances  change,  for  surely  nothing  can  be  Wi 
more  unlike  the  present  fashion  of  street  arol 
teotural  arrangements  than  this  church  with . 
surroundings.  . . 

All  Wren’s  churches,  besides  this  of  St.  £ 
tholin’s,  are  in  some  way  or  other  reraarkaU 
and  are  wellwoith  attentive  study  and  looki 
at  in  detail.  Some  few  of  them  are  sing 
lar  examples  of  design  and  inventive  a 
architectural  skill,  and  ingenuity  of  plaunii 
We  need  allude  only  to  the  famous  c/ic/.d’ceui 
as  it  is  thought  by  many,  superior  in  idea  to 
Paul’s  itself— St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook.  A 
markable  instance  of  how  much  can  be  done 
a small  and  even  inconvenient  spot  of  grou; 
hemmed  in  with  houses,  and  almost  buried,  t 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine  a bet 
specimen  of  architecture  than  this  is.  It  n 
well  compare,  as  a specimen  of  Reuaissanoe 
Italian,  with  the  Gothic  Temple  Church.  Glori 
bits  of  architecture,  but  not  a little  marred 
some  ways,  both  of  them,  by  modern  restori 
and  manufactured  art  additions  and  pain^ft 
wash,  and  varnish  too,  for  honest  woodwork  c 
be  liidden  as  effectually  by  varnish  as  good  stc 
work  by  whitewash.  The  architect  of  the  Toir. 
Church  must  have  been  a master  of  his  craft 
Wren  was  of  bis,  and  the  day  may  yet  cc 
when  tho  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  backb 
of  these  churches  to  the  state  in  which  t 
were  left  by  their  architect  designers.  . 
Stephen’s  notably  so.  This  may  be  open  to  8t 
doubt,  very  many  may  think;  but  go  into  t 
ruined  church  of  St.  Antholin,  and  see  it  a 
was  pub  together;  and  this  can  now  be  done, : 

niany, very  many, — doubts,  architectural  ? 

artistic,  will  be  removed  from  the  minds  of  tl 
who  will  mako  an  effort  to  see  things  as  t, 
really  are.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  of 
real  pootrg  of  architecture  there  is  even  yet 
maining  in  modernised  London. 

And  in  looking,  too,  at  these  oburchet 
Wren’s,  may  nob  a useful  lesson  be  learnt  a 
the  changes  which  take  place,  almost  before 
know  it,  in  architectural  planning,  and  m 
arrangement  of  sacred  structures,— as  opim 
and  “ theologies,”  and  tastes  alter  and  oba 
from  age  to  age  ? Before  Wren’s  day,  andbes 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  destroyed  so  manj 
the  City  churches,  they  were  all,  as  welm 
Gothic  in  plan  aud  detail,  and  in  tdeoj  indt 
“old  churches,”  as  the  expressive  term  la.  i 
the  Firo  and  Wren  changed  nob  only  the  ar. 
tectural  style,  bub  the  arremgement  and  plam 
as  well.  Witness,  for  example,  the  bub 
famous  Gothic  church  at  the  foot  of  Lon 
Bridge,  St.  Mary’s,  Southwark,  and  compai. 
with  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,— quite  a tjp 
instance  of  Wren’s  plan  of  a Renaissance ebn 
a gallery  being  an  all-important  feature  J 
and  a good  one  too,  for  in  nothing  was  Vt 
more  sucoessful  than  in  the  arrangement  i 
planning  of  a church  gallery.  It  seems  a ] 
that  this  gallery  idea  should  he 
almost  wholly  abandoned  as  an  architect, 
thought ; for,  as  apart  from  use,  a picb^ 
and  architeoturesque  idea,  it  can  hardly  e n 
effective.  How  effective  it  may  be  is  sect 
the  great  pictures  of  Paul  Veronese,  where 
elevated  gallery  above  a crowded  ground  m 
his  pictured  crowds  all  that  can  well  be  imagu 
Surely  it  is  a great  art  mistake  to  utterly  ig 
them.  Inigo  Jones,  too,  it  may  be  noted,  tho 
not  dealing  with  a building  ongmally  incen 
for  a church  or  chapel,  knew  well  and  .i®  * 
the  value  of  a gallery;  and  , 

Room,”  now  the  Chapel  Royal,  Wbiteha  , 
right  well  shown  it.  Nothing  can  f®. f®'] 

better  proportioned  to  the  rest  of  ' 

■ ' It  is  not  too  wide,  nor  does  » . 


apartment. 
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far  into  the  room,  and  thus  destroy  its 
I proportions.  In  Wren’s  churches,  as  we 
L > said,  those  galleries  are  notable  features  in 
M 3,  and  worth  study.  We  would  here  in  pass* 
L though  it  is  not  Wren’s  own  work,  name  the 
I iries  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Hancvor-squaro, 
a ght  sumptuous  examples  of  gallery  planning, 
li  fittiug-up  and  arrangement.  They  show 
It  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  luxurious  com- 
li  contrasting  somewhat  pleasantly,  it  must 
B jnfessed,  with  the  positive  discomfort,  and 
^ bodily  pain,  to  be  met  with  in  some, 
4 aot  a few,  places  wo  could  name,  whero  the 
iJ  for  the  congregation  are  most  surely  as  void 
1 mfort,  or  even  possibility  of  bodily  ease,  as 
li  well  can  be.  They  seem  almost  contrived 
of  them  for  producing  bodily  pain.  Is 
diing  got  by  this  ? A useful  hint  may  hero 
■J  a place,  for  which,  if  it  produces  any 
j ical  effect,  we  shall  be  blessed  by  not  a 
j .uiet  and  earnest  people.  The  chairs  in  St. 
Jb,  tied  together  in  couples,  are  certainly, 
il  their  sharp,  knife-like  backs,  models  of 
■iinrs^'.  Ifpoor  human  nature,  always  weak, 
d be  made  better  through  bodily  discomfort, 
t hero  in  St.  Paul’s  is  the  place  to  test  the 
i or  no  of  the  matter  ! Wren’s  " pews  ” are 
d '8  “comfortable,”  at  any  rate, 
d here  it  is,  though  we  have  missed  a good 
ind  bat  just  glanced  at  the  matter,  that  the 
ht  occurs,  interesting  to  architects  at 
—can  nothing  bo  done, — is  it  possible  or 
) do  anything, — to  save  any  of  these  remains 
st  days,  and  other  men’s  work  ? Can 
3g  whatever  be  done  with  them  ? Can  they 
adapted  ” in  any  way  ? or,  is  a church 
s a church,  or  nothing  ? The  mere  ground 
hioh  this  special  church  of  St.  Antholin 
5 is,  of  course,  valuable.  As  sheer  cash  it 
I jents  so  much ; of  that  there  can  bo  no  doubt  j 
^en  this  consideration,  only,  would  not  have 
|linned  this  church  to  total  oblivion.  A 
■hing  else  was  needed,  and  that  something 
*hat  its  use  was  gone.  It  must  needs,  as 
ill  were,  have  been  shut  up,  and  left  to  time 
weather  to  do  their  certain  work  on  it.  All 
jfcerything  tumbles  into  dust  in  time,  if  but 
Bone.  It  often  struck  us  what  a magnificent 
Broom  it  would  have  made,  and  surely  there 
Bmctbing  in  this.  Why  should  schoolrooms, 
flh  only  for  boys  and  girls,  bo  always  as  they 
& poor  and  thin,  and  void  of  all  archi- 
Bal  expression  ? Children  are  not,  as  is 
Botily  supposed,  so  dead  to  art  impressions 
lijny  may  think.  A fine  room,  as  a school- 
^ must  needs  make  on  the  youthful  mind  the 
^t  and  most  lasting  impression;  and  that 
jlssion  should  bo  a noble  one  if  possible. 
Buy  of  those  condemned  churches  then,  and 
■are  not  a few  of  them  waiting  in  trembling 
Ration  of  their  doom,  be  thus, — if  in  no 
■ way, — utilised,  and  thus  saved  from 
Action  Even  so;  there  would,  even  then, 
jbomething  of  the  temple  in  them,  and 
^ces”  would  still  bo  part,  an  integral  part, 

twir  purpose.  Surely  it  is  one  way  out  of  a 
difficulty,  applicable  here  and  there  at 
nts.  We  would  urge  it  upon  the  notice 
great  City  of  Loudon  powers  that  be. 


C ?T.  MAHY  REDCLIFF,  BRISTOL. 

'll  PttlTISH  AltCH^EOLOGICAr,  ASSOCIATION. 

•-rfi  Bristol  Congress  has  opened  with  great 
^aod  promise,  and  we  will  give  some  par. 
W'a  hereafter.  The  first  visit  paid  was  to 
Wurch  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  whero  a very 
warty  assembled,  and  were  conducted  over 
^Ir.  Godwin. 

'D^rsome  preliminary  remarks  the  speaker 
I do  not  intend,  on  the  present  occasion, 
'»*mpt  to  give  you  a minute  history  of  the 
and  to  reconcile  the  various  differences 
«pect  of  it  which  exist.  I will  tell  you, 
W'riefiy,  something  of  what  has  been  said 
« it,  and  then  show  you  how  the  church 
‘^learsout  or  contradicts  those  statements, 
often  related  and  long  accepted,  tells 
' aat  Simon  de  Burton,  having  to  meet  Sir 
f '8  Nevylle  at  a tourney  on  St.  Mary’s-bill, 
year  1285,  made  a vow,  according  to  the 
■ a of  those  days,  that  if  he  conquered  he 
''there  build  a church  to  our  Lady;  and 
» being  successful,  he  did  build  a goodly 
“*•!,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
J'  Bishop  of  Chichester  on  Chriatmas-day, 
The  year  in  which  he  commenced  to 
f'  vas  said  to  be  12U3  or  ’91.  Then  the  his- 
I that,  in  1376,  ‘ William  Canynge 

the  body  of  Redcliffe  Church  from  the 
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cross-aisle  downwards,  and  so  the  church  was 
finished  as  it  is  now.’  Wo  do  not  hear  of  this 
first  William  Canynge  after  1396,  the  date  of  hia 
will.  In  1442,  as  we  are  told,  the  second  William 
Canynge,  ‘ with  tho  help  of  others  of  the  wor- 
shipfulle  town  of  Bristol,  kepte  masons  and 
workemenne  to  edifie,  repayre,  cover,  and  glaze 
the  church  of  Redcliffe.’  He  did  so  ranch, 
indeed,  and  in  so  exquisite  a manner,  according 
to  the  received  account,  that  bo  came  to  be  con- 
sidered tho  founder  of  the  church.  In  1445  a 
storm  threw  down  tho  spire,  which  did  great 
damage  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  but 
Canynge  set  this  all  right  again.  He  died  in 
1475.  Looking  to  the  church  itself,  we  find  it 
consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  north  porch,  a 
tower,  nave  with  aisles,  south  porch,  transepts 
with  double  aisles  (a  most  rare  occurrence), 
rooms  for  residence,  and  lady  chapel.  A number 
of  years  ago  I gave  some  particulars  of  tho 
church  on  the  occasion  of  a visit  by  the  Archmo- 
logical  Institute  (printed  in  their  Bristol  volume) ; 
and,  desiring  to  treat  existing  opinions  with 
respect,  said  as  to  the  inner  porch  and  lower 
part  of  the  tower,  that  they  might  be  earlier 
than  tho  time  of  Simon  de  Burton — certainly 
were  nob  later.  Speaking,  however,  with  leas 
deference  and  more  precision  now,  I have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  they  were  built  long  before  Simon 
de  Burton  is  said  to  have  commenced  the  work. 
Tho  year  1250,  by  which  time  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral was  finished,  is  later  than  I should  be 
inclined  to  date  them, — 124-0  is  probably  nearer 
tho  right  time.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a porch 
was  built  without  a cbuich,  and  pieces  of  Early 
English  masonry  worked  up  in  the  walls  of  the 
present  church,  and  brought  to  light  during 
our  works,  confirm  to  soma  extent  this  opinion. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  story,  so  far  as  it 
credits  Simon  de  Burton  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  church,  is  incorrect.  Novertheless, 
ho  may  have  done  good  work  there,  and  the 
misstatement  may  be  only  verbal.  Tho  tower, 
when  carried  up  just  above  the  range  of  niches, 
was  roofed  over.  The  evidence  of  this  is 
obvious  inside  ; but  the  work  probably  went  on 
again  before  the  close  of  the  century,  when  tho 
Early  Decorated  style  was  growing  into  shape. 
At  WellB  and  elsewhere  good  work  in  the 
Decorated  style  had  been  done  by  1300.  The 
south  porch,  the  south  transept,  and  much  of  the 
lower  part  of  tho  rest  of  the  church  belong  to 
the  same  style,  and  the  north  porch  is  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  it.  The  tower  is  as  fine  a 
thing  of  its  kind  as  can  anywhere  bo  found. 
The  remainder  of  tho  church,  including  the 
great  clearstory,  or  ovyrstorye,  as  William 
Wyreestre  calls  it  in  his  curious  Itinerary 
(1478),  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  may 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  second  Canynge,  or 
may  be  earlier.  'I’he  contention  lately  has  been 
that  the  Canynges  did  not  do  so  much  for  the 
church  as  Barrett  and  other  writers  have 
asserted  ; at  any  rate,  that  they  did  it  only  in 
conjunction  with  other  citizens.  They  were 
representative  men,  and  were  possibly  credited 
with  the  works  of  lesser  men,  doing  much  them- 
selves,  nevertheless.  All  the  jokes  of  a certain 
period  in  French  history  were  attributed  to 
Tallyrand ; and,  to  go  further  back,  I have  a 
dim  recollection  of  an  ancient  proverb  which 
says,  many  hundreds  of  rills  went  to  make  the 
river  of  Homer.”  Mr.  Godwin  next  proceeded  to 
point  out  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
church,  such  as  the  north  porch,  the  “ treasury,” 
where  Chatterton  found  or  imitated  deeds 
that  had  mystified  the  'history  of  Bristol 
ever  since ; the  bosses,  the  groining,  &,c. 
He  then  passed  on  to  the  monuments,  and 
said, — “ Glancing  very  briefly  at  some  of  the 
monuments,  the  earliest  in  the  church,  probably 
the  oldest  in  Bristol,  is  a recumbent  figure  of  a 
cross-legged  knight  in  chain-mail,  and  which  I 
suppose  cannot  bo  older  than  qnite  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century  (ascribed 
to  the  second  Robert  of  Berkeley).  There  is 
also  a slab,  very  little  later,  found  under  the 
north  porch,  and  there  is  a stone  marked 
‘ Johannes  Lamyngton,’  found  under  St. 
Sprite’s,  close  to  the  church,  when  taken  down 
in  1766.  Lamyngton  lived  in  1393.  There  are 
also  the  monuments  of  the  Medes, — about  1475. 
The  canopied  altar  tomb  at  the  end  of  the  south 
transept  has  been  ordinarily  called  Canynee’s 
Monument.  It  bore  two  effigies,  male  and  female, 
evidently  not  originally  intended  for  that  posi- 
tion.  In  1852  we  discovered  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  nave  two  sepulchral  recesses,  the  orna- 
mentation of  which  had  been  chopped  off  and 
destroyed,  to  allow  wooden  panelling  to  be  put 
up  when  the  church  was  re-pewed  at  the  com- 


mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  theso 
recesses  precisely  agreed  in  length  with  the  two 
effigies,  and  now  contain  them.  The  canopied 
tomb  is  a poor,  coarse  work  of  moro  recent  date 
than  that  of  the  effigies,  and  could  not  have  been 
executed  in  Canynge’s  time.  Dallaway  (*  Anti- 
quities  of  Bristow,’  p.  207)  quotes  a document 
in  which  Canynge  speaks  of  ‘ the  monument 
which  he  erected  for  himself  and  wife,  soon  after 
her  death,  “ in  loco  quam  construi  et  feci  in 
parte  australi  ejusdem  ecclesice,”  meaning  (adds 
Dallaway)  the  southern  transept.’  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  certain.  ‘ In  the  southern 
part  of  this  church  ’ would  just  as  well  apply  to 
the  sepulchral  recesses  in  the  south  wall  as  to 
the  transept.  Anyhow,  I feel  quite  sure  that  the 
tomb,  or  place  he  bad  constructed,  was  not  the 
canopied  altar-tomb  of  which  we  are  sneaking. 
The  effigy  of  a man  in  priest’s  robes,  south  tran- 
sept,  is  also  ascribed  to  Canynge,  in  the  belief  that 
it  recorded  him  as  Dean  of  Westbury  (late  in  lifo 
he  entered  the  Church,  1-467),  and  its  presence  in 
Redcliff  Church  was  accounted  for,  there  being  one 
effigy  of  him  there  already,  by  the  story  that  it  was 
brought  here  from  Westbury  College,  when  the 
college  was  burned  down  in  1643.  When,  how- 
ever, wo  find  that  this  second  monument  is 
mentioned  by  Camden  as  being  in  the  church 
long  before  the  college  was  burned,  the  story,  of 
course,  goes  for  nothing.  There  is  another  altar- 
tomb  with  recumbent  effigy,  commonly  said  to 
be  that  of  Canyngo’s  purse-bearer,  but  without 
any  authority.  There  are  three  fine  brasses  in 
the  church,  viz.,  those  of  Sir  John  Inyn,  1-439, 
in  the  lady  chapel ; John  Jay,  and  Jolianna 
his  wife,  1480,  in  the  chancel;  and  near  it 
one  to  John  Brook,  and  Johanna  his  wife,  1532. 
Tho  wife  of  John  Jay  was  the  sister  of  William 
Wyreestre  ; the  father  of  John  Brook,  we  know, 
occupied,  in  1500,  Canynge’s  House,  which  still 
remains  in  Rodcliff-streot, — a fact  which  brings 
him  and  us  closer  together.  Amongst  the  moro 
modern  monuments  is  one  (west  end)  to  Sir 
William  Penn,  died  1670,  father  of  tho  proprietor 
of  Pennsylvania.  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
sometimes  travel  from  London  expressly  to  see 
it — as  I happen  to  know.  A tablet  to  Mrs. 
Fortune  Little  beai's  an  epitaph  written  by 
Hannah  More,  who  was  born  in  Bristol.”  After- 
wards, Mr.  Godwin  referred  to  the  restoration  of 
the  church,  and  the  ruinous  condition  in  which 
the  structure  appeared  when  the  work  of  re- 
storation  was  commenced.  Ground  was  piled 
round  to  the  church  to  a considerable  height,  and 
the  outer  shell  was  simply  a mass  of  honey- 
combed stone.  Alderman  Proctor,  Mr.  R.  P. 
King,  Mr.  W.  P.  Kiog,  Mr.  S.  V.  Hare,  and 
others,  formed  themselves  into  a committee,  and 
that  committee,  which  now  consisted  of  their 
sons  rather  than  themselves,  still  went  on.  The 
funds  obtained  were  comparatively  small,  and 
came  from  a few  individuals,  who,  however 
pressed  forward,  and  when  there  were  no 
funds  forthcoming  they  would  be  indebted  to 
Alderman  Proctor,  their  treasurer;  and  now, 
thanks  to  them  and  to  Mr.  Mervyn  King,  Mr. 
C.  B.  Hare,  and  the  vicar,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Randall,  the  progress  had  been  very  satisfactory. 
It  had  long  been  the  dream  of  certain  Redcliff 
men  to  put  up  a spire;  but  the  report  of  well- 
informed  persons  had  told  them  that  the  tower 
was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  and  this  belief 
prevailed  for  some  time.  By  duly  thinking  it 
over,  however,  and  cautiously  strengthening  the 
foundations,  and  enlarging  the  tower  at  the  foot, 
they  would  seo  the  spire  was  there  safe  and  sound, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  remain  there  for  many 
hundred  years.  But  that  spire  had  a memorable 
incident  connected  with  it.  When  the  capstone 
was  laid  in  1872  the  wife  of  the  Mayor,  Mrs. 
Proctor  Baker,  was  brave  enough  to  ascend  in  a 
very  risky  lift  to  help  to  lay  the  capstone.  He 
fancied  there  were  few  similar  ascents  made  by 
a lady.  He  would  mention  as  to  the  west  door, 
which  has  been  quite  recently  finished,  that  it 
was  restored  after  a fashion  some  years  ago,  all 
the  mouldings  having  been  cut  away  and  altered. 
By  a curious  accident,  William  Wyreestre  had 
recorded  in  his  Itinerary  a technical  description 
of  tho  mouldings  forming  the  doorway,  as  given 
to  him  by  Norton,  the  master  of  the  works;  and 
from  this,  with  the  aid  of  the  published  com- 
ments on  it  by  Professor  Willis,  they  had  brought 
it  back,  so  far  as  they  knew,  to  its  original 
form, — a curious,  probably  unique,  incident.  He 
must  not  forget  to  mention  tbo  name  of  Mr.  W. 
Rico,  tho  enthusiastic  clerk  of  the  works,  who 
was  almost  the  Quasimodo  of  the  place.  He 
knew  every  stone  in  tho  church.  Mr.  Godwin 
mentioned  some  of  the  modern  glass  met  with  in 
the  edifice,  and  said  that  they  had  a general 
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scheme  ia  this  direction,  wbicli  all  who  contri- 
buted must  follow. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Planche,  Somerset  Herald,  made  some  remarks 
on  prominent  objects  in  the  church,  and  agreed 
with  Mr.  Godwin  in  the  early  period  ascribed  to 
the  crossed  effigy  in  the  transept. 

The  party  proceeded  to  the  Infant  Schoolroom, 
in  Ship-lane,  where  a luncheon,  provided  by  the 
Vestry  of  Redcliff,  awaited  them.  Mr.  Mervyn 
King  (churchwarden)  took  the  chair,  and  Alder- 
man Edwards  the  vice-chair. 

The  Temple  Church,  Canynge’a  House,  and 
other  parts  of  ancient  Bristol  were  visited,  Mr. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Niobolls  acting  as  guides. 

The  inaugural  dinner,  given  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson,  M.P.,1  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  was  so  numerously  attended  that  the 
large  room  would  not  accommodate  the  whole  of 
the  guests.  About  thirty  dined  in  an  adjoining 
apartment.  Amongst  the  speakers  were  the 
president,  the  Mayor  of  Bristol,  Mr.  R.  N. 
Phillipps,  Prebendary  Scartb,  Mr.  Gordon  Hills, 
Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Mervyn  King. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  EXCURSIONS. 
Yorlishire  Arch(Eological  and  Topographical 
Association. — The  members  of  this  association 
paid  a visit  to  York,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royal  Archmological  Institute.  The  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished  persons  and  members  of  the  associa- 
tions, were  received  in  tho  ancient  Guildhall  of 
York  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  several  of  the 
aldermen  and  members  of  the  Corporation ; and 
some  complimentary  speeches  were  made.  A 
procession  was  nest  formed  to  the  theatre  of  tho 
Yorkshire  Museum,  which  was  crowded.  The 
Marquis  of  Ripon  presided,  and  an  interesting 
address  on  the  Fortifications  of  Ancient  York 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  F.A.S. 

The  Institute  Congress  at  Markenfield. — The 
Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  Rector  of  Wath,  and  hon.  sec. 
of  the  Congress,  writes  to  the  Yorkshire  Post, 
stating  that  no  real  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  old  structure,  and  none 
is  contemplated. 

Bucks  Archceological  and  Architectural  Society. 
This  Society  enjoyed  its  annual  excursion  on  the 
21st  of  July,  the  route  being  through  Wendover, 
Lee,  St.  Leonards,  Cholesbnry,  Hawridge,  to 
Chesham,  and  back  to  Aylesbury,  by  way  of 
Great  Missenden.  The  party  included  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  who  ably  filled 
the  office  of  general  cicerone  at  the  various  points 
of  interest  at  which  halts  were  made.  After 
inspecting  the  churches  at  Wendover  and  Lee, 
the  party  halted  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
Grimesdyke,  or  Grims  Dyke,  a remarkable  fosse 
or  trench  which  runs  nearly  east  and  west 
through  this  part  of  Bucks.  The  next  church 
inspected  was  St.  Leonards,  after  which  Choles- 
bury  church  and  camp  were  visited.  The  camp, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  interesting 
in  England,  had  belonged  to  the  Britons,  Romans, 
Saxons,  or  the  Danes  ; the  Archdeacon,  however, 
thought  that  from  its  oval  shape  it  had  most 
probably  been  constructed  by  the  Danes. 
Chesham  being  arrived  at,  the  church  was  in- 
spected, and  the  party  adjourned  to  the  “ Burys,” 
the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Lowndes,  where 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  the 
Archdeacon  occupying  the  chair.  From  a state- 
ment read  by  the  secretary,  tho  Rev.  C.  Lowndes, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee,  it  appeared  the 
society  was  in  a flourishing  condition.  Officers 
were  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  aud  now 
members  were  admitted.  Mr.  Burgess  then 
delivered  an  address,  or  rather  a statement,  upon 
the  earthworks  and  other  antiquities  to  be  found 
npon  the  Chiltern  Hills.  Some  conversation 
ensued  upon  this  subject,  and  also  upon  the 
“ White  Leaf  Cross  ” at  Monk’s  Rieborough, 
which  Mr.  Burgess  thought  commemorated  some 
victory  gained  by  the  Saxons.  It  should  not  he 
omitted  that  before  the  annual  meeting  was  held, 
Mr.  William  Lowndes  entertained  the  party  to  a 
sumptuous  luncheon.  After  the  proceedings, 
the  party  started  on  their  return  journey,  and, 
arriving  at  Great  Missenden,  inspected  the  Abbey 
Church,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
de  Missenden,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Great  Missenden  was  the  last  place 
inspected,  and  another  hour’s  drive  through 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  Buck, 
nghamshire,  brought  the  party  back  to  Ayles- 
bury, highly  delighted  with  an  agreeable  and 
instructive  day’s  recreation. 

The  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  ArchceO’ 


logical  Society. — A number  of  members  of  this 
society  paid  a visit  to  Northampton  and  neigh- 
bourhood.  They  were  met  by  several  members 
of  the  Northampton  Society,  under  whose  guid- 
ance they  first  proceeded  to  inspect  the  museum. 
They  then  visited  the  Round  Church  of  St. 
Sepulchre.  Mr.  S.  Sharp,  of  Dallington,  kindly 
conducted  the  party  over  the  church,  giving  a 
history  of  the  edifice,  and  indicating  the  various 
points  of  interest.  The  party  thence  proceeded 
to  St.  Peter’s  Church,  afterwards  visiting  and 
examining  the  site  of  the  castle.  Mr.  Sharp,  in 
remarking  npon  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  said  all 
traces  of  it  would  soon  be  obliterated.  The  pro- 
posed  newline  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway,  which  would  diverge  from  the  main 
line  between  Wolverton  and  Roade,  and  join  the 
present  lino  below  the  Castle  Station,  woiild 
come  into  Northampton  somewhere  about  the 
present  site  of  the  Old  Black  Lion,  where  a large 
section  would  be  built,  and  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  ruins  of  the  castle  would  be  required  for 
the  necessary  buildings  and  sidings.  The  party 
appeared  to  be  highly  gratified  by  the  various 
objects  of  interest  they  saw,  more  particularly 
by  the  old  Norman  church  of  St.  Peter,  all  the 
interesting  details  of  which  were  explained  by 
Mr.  Sharp  and  Sir  Henry  Dryden.  The  party 
next  proceeded  by  omnibus  to  the  Queen’s 
Cross,  and  thence  to  Billing,  where  they  were 
hospitably  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mr.  V.  D. 
Carey-Elwes.  From  the  latter  place,  after  pay- 
ing a visit  to  the  church,  they  went  to  Earl’s 
Barton,  where  the  venerable  old  Saxon  church 
was  tho  object  of  interest.  The  party  then  took 
train  and  returned  to  Bedford,  highly  pleased, 
apparently,  with  their  excursion  aud  the  various 
objects  of  antiquity  they  had  seen  and  examined. 
Amongst  those  who  were  of  the  party  were  Mr. 
Hurst,  mayor  of  Bedford,  and  Mias  Hurst ; Col. 
Higgins,  of  Pict’s-hill,  Turvoy  ; the  Rev.  Canon 
J.  W.  Haddock  and  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  honorary 
secretaries  of  the  society;  Mr.  E.  Ransom,  pro- 
prietoi’  of  the  Bedford  Times,  and  Mrs.  Ransom  . 
with  a good  many  otherp,  ’ 


THE  PRIESTLEY  STATUE  AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 

A ST.\Tt7E  of  Dr.  Priestley,  tho  discoverer  of 
oxygen,  was  unveiled  by  Professor  Huxley,  at 
Birmingham,  on  Saturday,  the  day  being  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  discovery.  The 
site  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  town,  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  largo  open  space  between  tho 
Town-hall  and  the  new  Corporation  buildings. 
The  statue  is  of  white  marble,  8 ft.  6 in.  high, 
and  is  mounted  on  a lofty  pedestal.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Williamson,  of  Esher,  the  sculptor,  a pupil  of 
Mr.  Foloy,  has  been  successful  in  delineating  the 
features  of  the  great  chemist.  The  doctor  ia 
represented  in  the  act  of  making  the  experiment 
by  which  he  discovered  oxygen.  Priestley 
stands  as  ho  stood  in  Lord  Shelburne’s  garden  at 
Bowood,  on  August  Ist,  177i,  when,  by  con- 
centrating rays  of  the  sun  through  a magnifying 
glass  on  certain  chemicals,  he  evolved  oxygen. 
The  costume, — the  wig,  single-breasted  coat, 
large  buttons,  white  neckerchief,  shirt  and  wrist 
ruffles,  knee-breeches,  and  buckles  on  the  shoes, 
are  all  carefully  rendered.  The  features  are 
calm  and  intent  with  interest  in  the  experiment 
in  progress. 

At  the  site  the  ceremony  consisted  simply  of 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue,  after  which  the 
company  adjourned  to  the  Town-hall,  which  was 
well  filled  with  an  audience  consisting  of  many 
of  the  principal  citizens. 

Professor  Huxley,  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
scribers, presented  the  statue  to  the  town, 
and  reviewed  the  career  of  Priestley,  and  the 
course  of  events  which  led  to  his  leaving  Bir- 
mingham  for  London,  and  the  latter  city  for 
America.  Tho  speaker  said  he  would  show  in 
a brief  manner  what  was  the  value  of  Priestley’s 
life’s  work  to  those  who  looked  upon  it  from 
outside  the  region  of  the  Unitarian  denomination 
to  which  he  belonged.  Priestley  was  a man  of 
almost  endless  energy  and  versatility.  Few  men 
ever  bad  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  at  one  time ; 
and  although  perhaps  he  did  burn  his  fingers  now 
and  then,  few  men  who  had  so  many  irons  in 
the  fire  ever  burned  their  fingers  so  little.  He 
was  a vigorous  controversialist.  In  the  midst  of 
all  those  chemical,  philosophical,  and  political 
sparks  which  were  flying  from  his  anvil,  he  was 
constantly  raining  a shower  of  blows  on  priest 
and  bishop ; and  ho  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  good  doctor,  who  was  gentleness  and 
amiability  themselves,  struck  those  blows  with 


the  same  entire  absence  of  passion  as  the  smi 
felt  when  he  smote  his  iron ; but  if  the  ir 
could  speak,  it  would  probably  take  a differei 
view  of  the  matter.  The  party  whom  Priest! 
attacked  could  speak,  and  did  so  with  a ve 
loud  voice.  Priestley  had  been  reproached;, 
not  confining  himself  to  his  philosophical  wo  i 
His  friends  said  to  him — “ Hero  you  are,  a nj 
of  science,  capable  of  increasing  knowledge! 
any  extent : why  don’t  yon  confine  yourself- 
that  pursuit  in  which  all  men  will  honour  a 
reverence  you,  and  in  which  you  can  certaii 
add  to  tho  sum  of  human  knowledge  a 
happiness,  without  awakening  all  these  jealous 
and  hatreds?"  But  he  took  it  that  Priesfi 
was  of  opinion  that,  before  he  was  a mam 
science,  he  was  a man  in  the  first  place,  anc 
citizen  in  the  second.  He  entirely  sympathii: 
with  Priestley. 


THE  NEW  MANCHESTER  CATHEDRA 
SCHEME. 

A PRIVATE  meeting,  convened  by  spec 
circular,  has  been  held  at  the  Manchee< 
Grammar  School,  for  the  purpose  of  consider: 
what  steps  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  bri 
ing  before  the  Manchester  people  in  a speca 
form  the  proposal  to  build  a new  cathedi 
The  Bishop  of  Manchester  occupied  tho  ck. 
and  some  forty  gentlemen  were  present,  ofwh 
one  half  were  clergymen.  In  the  course 
long  discussion  much  objection  was  raised  agai : 
interference  with  the  old  church,  and  sevjl 
sites  were  suggested  as  being  more  appropri|i 
It  was  thought  desirable  that  a committee  shu. 
be  appointed  to  cousider  tho  whole  matter,* 
the  bishop  nominated  the  whole  of  the  gentler: 
present,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  y 
committee,  it  is  considered,  will  be  able  to  redr 
to  intelligible  form  the  various  proposals  that  h» 
been  made  publio,  and  to  discuss  objections  t- 
may  be  raised  as  to  the  erection  of  a new  edit 

A correspondent  of  tbe  Manchester  Cov.' 
says : — “ Writing  with  the  light  of  the  rest: 
tions  of  Wednesday,  I beg  to  suggest  it  wc 
only  be  a graceful  and  becoming  gift  on  the  p 
of  tho  corporation,  should  the  committee  rest: 
to  build,  if  tbey  were  to  ofier  the  committe. 
' suitable  plot  of  land  for  a site  on  which  to  i 
the  foundations  of  our  new  cathedral.  It  oo 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Church  of  Engle 
after  all,  is  the  national  church ; and  if 
successful  architect’s  plans  should  prove  as 
as  the  public  have  been  led  to  antioipa^ 
edifice  as  a whole  should  certainly  tend  to  i 
elevation  of  the  people,  spiritually  and  mom 
and  add  materially  to  the  beauty  and  spledi 
of  the  city. 

The  corporation  will  do  well  to  recollect  b 
when  the  seat  of  a diocese  was  first  tliacust 
Manchester  was[preferred  to  Liverpool;  and 
the  latter  place  been  selected  instead  of 
former,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
city  would  have^  been  left  so  long  withon, 
cathedral  worthy  of  the  name." 


THE  LIVERPOOL  LA.NDING  STAGBi 

Such  as  it  remains,  the  landing-stage  is  alre; 
again  in  use.  By  dint  of  commendable  enei 
Mr.  Lyater,  the  dock  engineer,  got  sufficienb 
the  burnt  atage  planked  over  to  give  a rii 
frontage  of  2-40  ft.,  and  this  was  open  to  fe 
traffic  at  one  o’clock  on  Friday. 

Tbe  plumber  with  whom  the  fire  origin^ 
has,  it  is  said,  never  been  seen  since  be  was  i 
rushing  op  the  bridge  frantically  crying  i 
that  the  stage  was  on  fire.  It  would  app 
that  at  the  time  the  fire  broke  out  he  had  a 1 
lighted  underneath  the  stage,  and  resting  on  om 
the  pontoons,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
gas  which  was  escaping  from  the  main  pi 
which  is  about  2^  in.  in  diameter,  coming  inc 
tact  with  the  fire  that  the  conflagration  ensi 
Tho  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  stage  i 
been  variously  estimated.  At  first  it  was  \ 
down  at  a quarter  of  a million  sterling,  and  i 
the  ironwork  of  the  stage  been  all  destroyec 
would  have  exceeded  even  that  sum.  Fortnnati 
however,  most  of  the  ironwork  is  comparativ 
uninjured,  aud  will  be  available  for  use  in; 
re-conatruction  of  the  stage ; for,  although  st 
of  the  girders  have  been  twisted  a good  deal 
will  be  possible  to  put  most  of  them  to  rig 
again.  Several  of  the  pontoons,  however,  ' 
he  useless,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  will  reqi 
little  work  upon  them.  The  total  damage  isii 
stated  to  be  about  130,0001. ; and  it  is  compo; 
that  at  the  earliest  the  stage  cannot  bo  reploi 
within  twelve  months. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  COLLEGES. 

7iEws  whicli  have  long  been  propounded  and 
Buseed  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder  as  to 
■ions  problems  now  pressing  for  solution  in 
1 vtion  to  oor  modern  architecture  met  with  a 
n.  j0  amount  of  expression  and  recognition  at 
late  Conference.  It  is  well  known  to  oar 
; ders  that  we  have  from  time  to  time  urged 
t influences  both  from  within  and  without  the 
hitectural  profession  must  sooner  or  later 
30  on  the  anxious  consideration  of  certain 
fl^ifltions,  and  that  it  would  be  found  that 
of  the  most  immediate  and  primary  im- 
JO  tanco  would  be  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
overgrown,  unwieldy,  and  disorganised  con. 
on  of  the  profession  itself.  Timidity  in 
j ling  with  this  question  is  no  longer  permis- 
Reserve,  for  which  the  motives  have  been 
d.  doubt  delicate  and  good,  has  prevailed  too 
ch;  and  the  failure  to  speak  out  at  the  right 
had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  con- 
on  of  things  for  which  it  is  now  no  easy 
hi  c to  devise  a remedy.  Two  points  in  relation 
his  were  largely  considered  at  the  Conference, 

, the  necessity  for  demanding  a specific 
3utit  of  education  and  training  in  the  pro. 
i4  led  architect,  and  the  bestowing  of  qualifying 
rees  or  diplomas,  which  would  carry  with 
1 a guarantee  recognisable  by  the  profession 
the  public  at  large  as  to  the  merit  (to  a 
tain  extent)  and  status  of  their  possessor ; j ust 
**iirailar  marks  of  distinction  do  in  other  learned 
)il  fessions.  Anything  which  can  be  done  to 
ti  ct  these  objects  would  certainly  be  a step  in 
right  direction,  but  it  is  still  open  to  con- 
(ration  what  would  be  the  best  course  to  adopt 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  in  the  whole 
ditions  now  surrounding  our  modem  archi- 
luro. 

t is  impossible  to  obtain  a correct  view  of  the 
Iject  without  bearing  in  mind  that  nearly  all 
circumstances  under  which  modem  archi- 
[tare  has  been  fostered,  not  only  bear  very 
|le  analogy  to,  but  rather  stand  in  absolute 
itrast  with,  those  which  have  existed  in  past 
iods  of  architectural  progress  and  greatness. 
[?re  has  certainly  never  been  anything  an- 
Sring  to  the  architectural  “profession,”  such 
we  now  see  it ; though  it  is  true  the  real 
hitect  had  euer  a distinct  and  recognised 
■ce.  Now  it  has  been,  and  is,  the  danger  of 
1)  modern  system  that  it  allows  just  such  an 
lount  of  the  scientific  and  artistic  qualifioa- 
iB  of  the  architect  to  be  acquired  by  a vast 
Kober,  who  apparently  come  so  near  to  much 
*t  is  demanded  of  the  architect,  that  it  is 
■J  Bcult — and  quite  impossible  to  the  general 
blic, — to  draw  the  line  between  what  after  all, 

( i at  the  best,  is  only  a certain  amount  of 
ll  lompliebed  copyism,  and  that  further  stage 
ich  proclaims  at  once  the  living,  creative  mind 
< the  genuine  architect,  which  now,  as  ever, 
s>  .sts,  and  is  to  be  found  where  the  conditions 
■»,  i favourable  for  its  recognition,  and  scope 
ul  ’en  for  its  exercise.  This  appears  to  us  the 
j 'tial  point  for  consideration,  and  the  one  upon 
lioh  all  the  questions  as  to  true  architec- 
: .*al  progress  must  turn,  including  that 
^ata  qucstio  of  “ style,”  which  has  been 
much  the  crux  of  our  modern  architecture, 
litas  to  which,  we  think,  no  satisfactory  solu- 
!ffn  will  ever  be  reached  till  we  have  placed  all 
■ aat  is  concerned  in  the  evolution  of  the  best  art 
on  different  bases  than  those  now  existing.  If 
ill>  turn  to  the  past  it  will  certainly  be  found 
oilat  the  “notes”  of  any  true  architectural  system 
^.1  d style  are,  that  it  has  been  a groioth,  and  the 
' ilsult  of  the  combined  efforts  of  many  minds 
^(forking  out  certain  conditions  of  architectural 
» ‘eot  subject  to  a persistent  adherence  to  the 
iilbegrity  of  specific  structural  modes,  and  those 
} ibtle  principles  of  proportion,  light  and  shade, 
dv,.,  which  climate  and  the  character  and  utility 
‘0|  a building  ever  demand.  In  Greek  art  this  is 
qI  en  in  its  principles  of  direct  downward  and 
bteral  thrust  j and  such  a unity  in  its  appeal  to 
•>9ir8pectiv0  and  decorative  effects  that  “ in- 
Wividualism,”  however  valuable  in  its  way, 
i ema  almost  to  have  been  sunk  in  an  agree- 
« ent  upon  certain  refined  details  which  left 
;tle  room  for  its  display.  The  round  arch  and 
•’  16  column  of  the  Romanesque,  while  not 
; '.irried  out  to  the  same  completeness,  yet  point 
I a like  integrity  of  principle  and  aim  ; and  the 
ointed  arch  and  compresslle  principle  of  the 
othic,  with  all  its  marvellous  infinitude,  reveals 
;ie  consistency  of  its  effort  after  certain 
sfinito  effects,  which  those  who  have  studied 
lost  of  its  daring  vaultings,  gradated  mouldings, 
ad  every  combination  of  flexible  form  and 
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varied  decoration  will  feel  to  be  a yet  uu- 
fathomed  source  of  wonder  and  admiration.  Wo 
make  this  reference  to  the  past  chiefly  to 
enforce  the  conviction  that  the  highest  order  of 
mind,  in  scientific  and  artistic  quality,  was  con. 
cerned  in  these  great  architectural  achievements, 
and  that  the  “ village-mason  ” theory  is  about 
as  ridiculous  an  outcome  of  any  quest  into  art- 
history  and  principles  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
The  one  conclusion  we  arrive  at  in  regard  to  any 
dignified,  consistent  architectural  progress  is, 
that  it  must  bo  the  result  of  the  combined 
effort  of  a certain  class  of  minds  of  msthetic 
character  and  of  varying  grades  and  powers, 
to  be  found  at  every  epoch  of  advanced  civi- 
lisation and  culture,  and  who  are  as  distinctly 
the  architects  for  the  time  being  as  the  musi- 
cians, poets,  painters,  &c.,  are  the  exponents 
of  the  ago  in  which  they  live. 

In  such  a heterogeneous  ageas  the  present,  then, 
when  nil  the  ancient  forms  of  art  are  at  our 
feet,  and  when  it  is  so  easy  to  obtain  certain 
picturesque,  but  chiefly  imitative,  results,  it 
seems  a far  more  important  matter  to  inquire 
how  we  shall  best  discover  and  combine  the 
contemporary  architectural  genins  of  the  time, 
than  merely  to  assent  to  the  otherwise  ex- 
cellent proposition  that  certain  examinations 
shall  be  gone  through  by  the  aspirant  to  archi- 
tectural honours.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
present  extended  form  of  the  architectural 
profession,  which  comprises  the  good,  the  bad, 
and  indifferent, — the  two  latter  largely  prepon- 
derating,— any  attempt  at  a corrective  could 
only  operate  very  gradually,  and  as  it 
were  beside  the  present  system  of  things, 
which  it  could  neither  hope  to  supplant  nor 
suddenly  revolutionise.  The  practical  forms  of 
the  question  are  the  “pupil  system”}  the 
suggested  examinations  by  the  Architectural 
Societies,  and  such  degrees  as  they  could  offer; 
or  the  granting  of  degrees  by  the  Universities, 
either  upon  their  own  foundation,  or,  as  having 
affiliated  to  them  the  Architectural  Association, 
which  would  be  prepared  to  carry  out  a course 
of  study  and  examinations  over  and  above  the 
opportunities  which  are  at  present  confined  to 
the  pupil  system.  Now  we  are  inclined  to 
think  — however  great  an  improvement  and 
advance  it  would  be  to  hold  out  some  definite 
honours  and  degrees — that  this  alone  would  not 
necessarily  grapple  with  the  real  problem  of 
securing  to  the  country  the  cream  of  its  archi- 
tectural genius,  or  of  supplying  those  conditions 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the  needed  ones  for 
the  evolution  of  true  architecture.  It  is  un- 
questioned that  the  pupil  system  simply  admits 
a crowd  of  youths  to  the  profession  of  the  archi- 
tect  who  it  cannot  be  assumed  are  necessarily, 
or  even  likely  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  possess 
those  innate  qualities  which  mark  out  the  real 
architect,  and  that  it  is  the  flooding  of  the  pro- 
fession  with  these  which  is  really  most  at  the 
bottom  of  the  abortive  and  abnormal  results 
which  our  architecture  presents.  A series  of 
examinations,  desirable  from  motives  of  self- 
interest  and  distinction,  while  they  would  serve 
to  bring  out  much  sterling  ability  at  present 
ill-equipped,  would  act  equally  as  an  incentive 
to  the  mediocrity,  or  worse,  which  had  mistaken 
its  vocation,  but  which,  by  a system  of  cramming, 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  equal  to  the  strain  of 
the  examinations,  whose  honours  could  not  be 
formally  denied  them ; and  we  should  thus  not 
only  find  ourselves  in  the  same  position  as  now 
in  regard  to  factitious  professors  of  architecture, 
but  in  a worse  one,  inasmuch  as  they  would  go 
forth  accredited  as  the  genuine  article  by  such 
distinctions  as  they  bad  been  able  to  obtain. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  wo  have  reached 
a time  of  crisis  in  the  history  of  English  archi- 
tecture, and  however  true  it  may  be  that  great 
progress  has  been  made  within  a very  brief 
period,  and  that  we  have  had,  and  have,  some 
architects  amongst  us,  equal  in  native  capacity 
to  all  but  the  highest  which  the  past  has  ex- 
hibited; it  is  also  true  that  the  production  of 
architecture  amongst  us  has  been  so  largely  in 
wrong  hands,  and  been  so  governed  by  Averse 
influences,  that  a degree  of  discredit  has  been 
industriously  fastened  upon  the  profession,  and 
a dissatisfaction  ielt  and  expressed  as  to  the 
whole  results  of  our  modern  architecture,  with 
here  and  there  brilliant  exceptions,  which  it 
becomes  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  more  at 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  art  than  to  its 
ephemeral  prospects,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
remove.  The  shifting  of  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  and  military 
engineer  and  others  is  a “ sign  of  the  times,” 
and  points  to  that  change  in  the  whole  system 
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upon  which  we  have  to  depend  for  our  architects 
and  architecture,  which  we  believe  we  have  now 
reached  the  time  for  attempting.  The  public 
will  naturally  believe  that  an  architect  is  an 
architect,  wherever  found, — be  he  engineer  or 
what  not, — and  that  the  actual  test  is  the  erec- 
tion of  successful  buildings  ; and  there  is  truth 
in  this,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  our  present 
system  is  not  comprehensive  of  or  necessarily 
calculated  to  evoke  the  best  architectural  genins ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  profession,  as  at 
present  constituted,  both  includes  on  the  one 
hand  much  that  encumbers,  and  on  the  other 
excludes  much  which  would  make  for  the  pro- 
gress of  successful  architecture. 

Our  simple  belief,  then,  is  that  as  yet  our 
modern  English  architecture  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  had  a fair  chance ; that  its  com- 
mittal into  such  multifarious  bands  has  given  ua 
the  large  amount  of  indifferent  and  extraor- 
dinary productions,  which  have  vitiated,  rather 
than  cultivated,  the  public  taste  ; and  that  influ- 
ences have  been  at  work  in  the  patronage  upon 
which  it  necessarily  depends,  which  have  made 
it  easy  for  ignorance  and  partiality  to  distribute 
its  rewards  with  little  or  no  reference  to  sterling 
excellence,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
supposed  that  the  right  thing  was  being  done, 
and  thus  that  much  true  art  has  been  wasted, 
while  an  inferior  quality  has  usurped  the  chief 
place ; and  the  real  architects  amongst  us  have 
too  often  had  to  stand  by  out  in  the  cold,  and 
shrug  our  shoulders  at  the  prodigious  infatua- 
tion which  showered  down  its  favours  in  direc- 
tions which  in  common  honesty  could  not  have 
won  the  candid  suffrages  of  the  profession  at 
large. 

We  have  long  been  of  opinion  (and  by  unde- 
signed anticipation  have  often  expressed  the 
conclusions  come  to  at  the  late  Conference)  that 
it  has  become  imperatively  necessary  in  some 
shape  or  form  to  oppose  a barrier  to  the  evils 
now  BO  extensively  felt  and  deplored,  and  that 
this  in  the  first  place  mast  take  the  form  of  re- 
quiring of  the  architect  a submission  to  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  aesthetic  tests  which  would 
entitle  him  to  Some  degree  or  diploma  as  a 
guarantee  of  his  ability  and  status ; and,  that 
the  adj  udication  upon  dosigus  sent  in  in  competi- 
tion  must  not'be  left  to  the  haphazard  patron, 
age  which  at  present  prevails.  It  is  now  some 
time  since  we  went  over  the  whole  ground  which 
has  ad  interim  been  occupied  by  the  most  active 
discussion  of  the  points  at  issue,  culminating  at 
length  in  the  Conference,  which  we  were  happy 
to  find  did  not  justify  the  saying  of  Goethe, 
that  “the  statement  of  every  opinion  immedi- 
ately begat  its  opposite,”  to  the  extent  which 
fine-art  discussions  usually  do ; but  that  on 
the  contrary  a unanimity  prevailed  up  to  a 
certain  point  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a 
happy  augury  that  whatever  practical  steps  are 
determined  on  will  have  the  hearty  concurrence 
and  co-operation  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
profession.  This  is  essential,  for  without  this 
nothing  can  be  done,  and  the  present  is  an  epoch 
in  regard  to  the  architect’s  career  in  which  it 
has  begun  to  be  very  keenly  and  rightly  dis- 
cerned  that  “ union  is  strength.”  Though  the 
modes  proposed  at  the  conference  for  meeting 
the  present  condition  of  things  did  not  go  the 
length  of  those  we  had  previously  propounded, 
we  see  no  reason  to  vary  our  belief  that  the 
course  moat  fitting  for  present  adoption,  and 
likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most  valuable 
results,  would  be  that  which,  after  the  moat 
mature  consideration,  we  had  before  expressed, 
and  to  which  wo  would  now  again  briefly  allude. 

As  we  have  said,  it  would  be  both  undesirable 
and  unnecessary  to  disturb,  in  any  way,  any  of 
the  existing  agencies  which  carry  on  our  art- 
culture  in  regard  to  architectui’e.  But  we 
believe  that  something  very  much  more  is  wanted 
which  would  not  be  entirely  met  merely  by  the 
prescriptions  of  examinations  and  degrees  in 
connexion  with  our  present  university  system, 
or  in  any  of  the  modes  tentatively  suggested  at 
the  Conference.  It  appears,  then,  to  us,  that  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
wholly  unique  conditions  surrounding  the  growth 
of  modern  architecture,  differing  so  largely  from 
those  prevailing  in  the  past,  and  necessitating, 
as  they  do,  a formal  amount  of  professionalism, 
and  a cultivation  of  the  art  by  the  means  of  the 
highest  education,  rather  than  the  feeling  our 
way  practically  in  untried  directions,  that  if  we 
would  avoid  the  defects  of  the  system  hitherto 
pursued  we  should  strike  the  right  path  at  once 
by  establishing  a national  ai'chicectural  college, 
or  colleges,  at  convenient  centres.  The  dignity 
and  influence  of  the  profession  has  been  so 
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mncli  impaired,  the  progress  of  oor  architecture 
so  much  impeded  by  the  present  system,  which 
has  given  ns,  at  the  best,  but  a rarely  satisfac- 
tory ronnd  of  imitative  revivals,  that  we  are 
convinced  we  are  on  the  wrong  road,  that  a 
fresh  point  of  departure  must  be  sought,  and 
that  the  factors  of  a truer  and  higher  order  of 
things  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  devotion  to 
architecture  of  those  orders  of  minds  only  which 
find  in  it  a source  of  loving  and  elevated  thought 
and  delight,  and  the  combined  working  out  by 
these  in  a loving,  creative  way  of  the  architec- 
tural demands  of  the  time.  We  cannot  aeo  in 
what  way  this  can  be  successfully  brought  about 
but  upon  something  of  the  collegiate  system. 
The  problems  of  a true  architectural  style  are 
too  vast  and  varied  to  be  the  heritage  of  one 
mind,  and  the  attempt  to  work  them  out  for  the 
most  part  in  isolation  and  rivalry  has  proved 
a coDspicnona  failure,  even  where  real  architec- 
tural genius  has  been  employed.  How  much 
more  so  where  even  this  has  been  a very 
uncertain  quantity  indeed,  which  has  been 
precisely  the  case,  and  the  danger  of  the  system 
hitherto  pursued,  or  rather  allowed  to  grow  up  ? 
The  advantages  of  the  collegiate  system  would 
be  in  at  once  bringing  together  the  best  minds 
in  the  profession  according  to  their  genius  and 
specialty  to  occnpy  the  position  of  instructors 
or  professors,  and  as  regards  the  students  the 
immediate  test  that  would  be  presented  of  the 
possession  of  at  least  some  of  the  powers 
which  are  demanded  of  the  architect.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the 
association  of  various  minds  in  a common 
study  and  pursuit  for  stimulating  innate  power, 
and  the  interaction  of  quickening  influences,  as 
also  for  the  sore  means  it  affords  for  each  mind 
finding  its  level  and  specialty.  This  very 
necessary  ordeal  is  now  almost  wholly  wanting 
in  the  training  of  most  of  our  architects,  but  by 
the  course  suggested  it  would  come  into  full 
play ; incompetence  would  naturally  wither  or 
die  out,  and  merit  in  its  various  grades  and 
characteristics  would  as  naturally  be  gauged, 
and  by  the  series  of  esaminations,  honours, 
degrees,  &c.,  would  as  certainly  attain  its 
desired  status  and  influence.  Another  great 
advantage  which  would  accrue  fipm  the  adop- 
tion of  something  of  the  collegiate  system  in 
regard  to  architecture  would  bo  in  at  once 
raising  its  study  to  a level  where  it  could  be 
calmly  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  freed  from  the 
dictates  of  commercial  rivalry  and  competition, 
and  those  various  winds  of  fashion  and  cliqueiam 
from  which  now,  if  to  live  at  all,  it  is  inseparable. 
The  arenas  which  such  centres  of  art-instruc- 
tion would  afford  for  the  steady  pursuit  of  noble 
artistic  aims,  undisturbed  by  lower  considera- 
tions, would  be  invaloable  for  the  persistent 
investigation  of  those  departments  of  mingled 
science  and  aesthetics,  which  are  now  so  much 
wanting  to  our  architecture ; we  refer  to  the 
snbmission  of  every  design  in  all  its  parts,  its 
mass,  its  mouldings,  &o.,  to  those  optical  and 
mathematical  principles  which  should  govern  in 
every  instance,  and  upon  which  all,  as  it  were, 
depends  for  the  grand  or  noble  aspects  of 
a building  as  a whole  under  the  play  of  light  or 
shade,  and  without  which  noamonnt  of  elaborate 
detail,  or  contrasted  colour,  Ac.,  will  ever 
redeem  it  from  the  want  of  a thoughtful  message 
of  beauty  to  us.  Recent  English  architecture, 
while  exhibiting  an  unusnal  amount  of  ornate- 
neas,  has  sinned  perhaps  more  in  its  lamentable 
failures  in  perspective  relationships  and  proper- 
tion  than  in  any  other  respect.  We  might  refer 
to  some  very  painful  instances  of  this,  of  quite 
recent  date,  and  among  important  public 
buildings  in  the  metropolis. 

Tb  is  not  the  object  or  tendency  of  these  re- 
marks  to  discourage  in  any  way  the  additional 
methods  for  securing  a better  order  of  things 
snggested  at  the  late  Conference ; but  having 
arrived  at  a time  which  obliges  a very  careful 
review  of  onr  past  architectural  system  and  pro- 
gress, for  which  we  could  not  have  a better  posi- 
tion than  now,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  only 
by  taking  a higher  view  of  the  vocation  of  the 
architect,  and  adopting  such  means  as  shall  tend 
to  bring  out  and  combine,  for  the  sustained  study 
of  the  art,  all  the  resonrees  of  contemporary 
genius  concerned  in  its  production,  that  we  can 
reasonably  hope  for  a nobler  future.  It  would 
be  quite  in  analogy  with  similar  movements  now 
taking  place, — e.g.,  in  regard  to  music, — to  act 
upon  the  belief  that  something  of  the  collegiate 
system  seems  to  offer  the  best,  and  perhaps  the 
only  possible  modification  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things. 

We  have  left  onrselves  bat  little  space  tO' 


' advert  to  one  other  question,  viz.,  the  necessity 
of  our  architects  submitting  their  designs  to  the 
friendly  scrutiny  of  their  professional  brethren. 
How  many  a building  otherwise  good‘has  been 
spoiled  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  some  par- 
ticnlar  feature ! Suggestions  should  be  wel- 
comed, and  it  should  not  be  a matter  of  pride 
that  our  work  shonld  stand  in  need  of  them. 
Another  question  needing  discussion  regards  the 
adjudication  upon  designs  in  competition,  and 
the  combating  the  influences  which  now  make 
the  decisions  of  competitions  too  often  *'  a 
mockery,  a delusion,  and  a snare.”  Both  of 
these  questions  would  necessarily  assamo  a dif- 
ferent bearing  should  it  happen  that  our  archi- 
tectural system  took  the  directions  above  urged  5 
bnt  there  is  no  question  that,  under  existing  cir. 
cnmstances,  there  is  great  need  of  reform  in  the 
conduct  of  competitions.  The  placing  of  their 
•decisions  to  some  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fession would,  in  itself,  be  a great  gain,  and 
save  the  country  from  the  infliction  of  many  an 
unsatisfactory  and  imperfectly  designed  building. 

In  regard  to  “style,”  “revivals,”  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  new  national  styles,  much  has  yet 
doubtless  to  be  said.  The  snbjects  are  by  no 
means  exhausted,  but  it  is  easy  to  discern  that 
the  mode  of  viewing  these  at  present  would 
undergo  the  most  material  change  if  we  felt  that 
the  study,  the  aim,  the  production  of  our  archi- 
tecture, were  lifted  up  from  their  present 
divided,  if  not  fallen,  state,  to  the  dignity  we 
claim  for  it,  and  which  we  judge  would  be 
secured  to  a great  extent  by  the  means  we  have 
again  tentatively  advocated.  Wo  have  already 
touched  at  some  length  in  onr  current  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  tho  Conference  upon  the  so- 
called  “Queen  Anne  Revival,”  and  some  other 
points,  but  have  deemed  it  a suitable  time  to 
again  raise — not  as  anything  new  to  our  pages — 
the  whole  question  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
system  of  our  art-culture  in  regard  to  architec- 
ture  and  its  bearing  upon  the  future,  if  not  the 
present,  in  any  appreciable  degree.  In  connexion 
with  architectural  colleges  each  as  we  suggest 
as  foci  of  solid  art  learning  and  influence,  w'e 
would  again  just  allude  to  a recent  suggestion 
of  the  probably  important  bearing  which  well 
organised  art-congresses,  on  the  model  of  those 
which  have  been  found  so  successful  in  other 
departments  of  thought  andinqniry,  have.  It  is 
needless  to  point  ont  what  attractive  programmes 
might  be  formed  for  such  gatherings,  and  that 
their  chief  value  would  lio  in  their  comprehen. 
siveness  of  elements,  not  from  purely  professional 
quarters,  bnt  a wider  sphere  of  art  interest 
among  the  public  at  large,  and  thus  an  end  be  , 
reached  which  is  now  very  desirable, — the  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  an  art  instinct  and  atmosphere  in 
the  nation,  which  would  be  an  excellent  substi- 
tuto  for  ths  blind  dependence  now  placed  upon 
what  passes  for  ait-critioiam  in  the  press,  than 
which  as  at  present  exhibited  nothing  conld 
seem  more  contradictory  and  partial,  or  more 
calculated  to  damage  the  true  consistent  interests 
of  art. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  GLASGOW  HARBOUR. 

Some  interesting  facts,  in  reference  to  the 
improvements  at  Glasgow  Harbour  came  ont  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Clyde  Trust.  The  new 
works  committee,  at  a meeting  held  on  the  25tb 
of  June,  had  submitted  to  them  a return  as  to 
the  graving-docks  at  most  of  the  porta  in  Great 
Britain,  as  prepared  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Deas. 
This  return  comprised  details  as  to  no  leas  than 
107  graving-docks,  and  showed  that  the  Glasgow 
Dock,  now  being  constructed,  which  is  22  fc.  at 
spring-tides  and  20  ft.  at  neap-tides,  is  8 in. 
deeper  on  tho  sill  at  neap-tides  than  any  other 
graving-dock  in  tho  kingdom,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained.  It  also  appeared  from  the  minutes 
that  there  are  only  nine  docks  more  than  10  in. 
deeper  at  spring-tides  than  the  trustees’  dock, 
even  with  the  advantage  of  a greater  difference 
in  the  tides.  The  question  was  whether  the 
second  dock  to  be  constructed  by  the  trustees 
should  be  of  less  depth  than  that  shown  by  the 
Parliamentary  plans,  viz.,  20  ft.  at  the  ordinary 
spring-tides,  and  the  committee  were  of  opinion 
that,  having  one  dock  of  such  ample  capacity  as 
that  now  being  constructed,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  the  second  dock  so  deep  as  20  ft.  It  was 
believed  by  the  committee  that  the  Messrs. 
Henderson’s  dock  at  the  Kelvin,  which  is  18  ft. 
on  the  sill  at  spring-tides,  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  admit  any  vessel  that  has  ever 
required  such  accommodation  in  Glasgow 
Harbour,  and  [it  was  accordingly  agreed  to 
recommend  that  the  second  dock  should  not  be 


of  ^eater  depth  than  18  ft.  at  high  water  o^ 
spring  tides.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  hi 
was  stated  by  a member  of  the  trust  that  th(. 
new  dock  in  course  of  constrnction  could  no'i 
take  in  any  of  the  vessels  that  come  into  th( 
Clyde;  and  it  was  not  the  fact  that  Messrs 
Henderson’s  dock  was  capable  of  accommodatinf 
any  vessel  that  came  into  the  harbour.  In  answei 
to  this,  it  was  thought  that  whilst  such  case?, 
were  exceptional,  it  was  at  the  same  time  thi 
duty  of  the  trust  to  meet  the  requirements  0 
the  trade,  whether  ship-owners  or  sbip-builderri; 
The  details  as  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  thi ; 
dock,  it  was  stated,  would  again  come  before  thi 
committee. 

Mr.  Deas,  the  engineer,  snbmitted  his  quan; 
terly  report  to  the  trustees,  in  which  he  remarked 
that  the  river  is  at  present  in  a worse  state  0 
pollution  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  he: 
became  engineer  to  the  trust,  upwards  of  fi7( 
years  ago.  At  low  water,  all  the  way  up  front; 
Dalmuir  Works,  it  was  emitting  a highly  offeni 
sive  smell ; and,  when  turned  up  at  that  state  O'l 
tide  by  the  screws  or  paddles  of  passing  steamers ! 
was  absolutely  sickening. 


ANCIENT  HOUSES  AT  WEOBLET,  1 
HEREFORDSHIRE.  j 

Weobley  is  a small  and  very  ancient  town 
with  a population  of  less  than  one  tliousaud,  at 
the  apex  of  an  imaginary  triangle  (to  the  west) 
between  Hereford  and  Leominster.  The  plant 
is  inconveniently  situated  for  trade,  the  nearesti 
railway  station  being  nine  miles  off;  the  street!: 
are  lifeless  and  grass-grown,  and  abound  with 
small  houses  and  remains  of  houses  of  verj 
ancient  date.  Some  of  these  structures  are  id 
the  very  last  stage  of  dilapidation  and  ruin,  auc: 
a few  are  tenantless.  Here  and  there  a wind^ 
is  seen  little  larger  than  one’s  palm,  and  door, 
ways  5 ft.  high,  that  one  must  stoop  to  cuter' 
Some  parts  of  the  town  irresistibly  remind  th( 
spectator  of  the  extraordinary  pictures  seen  ir 
very  ancient  illuminated  MSS.  'The  town  is  now 
fast  being  pulled  down  and  modernised,  so  that 
shortly  many  of  the  ancient  structures  will  b( 
no  more.  Already  in  the  middle  of  the  town  s 
number  of  houses  have  been  levelled  with  th( 
ground  and  replaced  by  structures  resembling 
those  loved  by  the  little  jobbing  builders  of  th« 
outskirts  of  London.  Nothing  bnt  a visit  to  tht 
town  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  very 
ancient  aspect,  the  extreme  smallness  and 
ruinous  state  of  its  houses,  and  its  evident 
antiquity. 

Weobley  is  a small  decayed  market  to^9|i 
which  formerly  (like  Leominster)  had  a considarJ 
able  trade  in  wool.  Before  the  Reform  Act  o£ 
1832  it  returned  two  members  to  Parliament 
and  when  disfranchised  had  only  seventy.fivel 
electors,  who  lived  rent-free  for  their  votes.  It 
still,  abounds  with  many  ancient  timber  houses,- 
some  of  which  are  selected  for  our  illustraticaij 
but  in  obedience  to  a custom  which  was  followed' 
here  to  some  extent  in  olden  (as  well  as  modem) 
times,  the  old  houses  were  pulled  down  on  the 
death  of  their  owners.  The  church  is  a really: 
fine  Early  English  building,  with  a lofty  spire,, 
and  contains  a fall-length  marble  statue  of 
Colonel  John  Birch,  the  celebrated  Parliamentatyj 
General,  who  took  Hereford  and  Goodrich  Castle, 
and  was  Governor  of  Bath  and  Bristol.  Thel 
Marquis  of  Bath  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Weohiey,i 
and  in  former  times  enjoyed  the  pocket  borough 
of  his  family  friend. 

John  Abell,  the  architect,  who  built  the  fine  I 
old  wooden  market-houses  of  Hereford  and ' 
Leominster,  is  said  to  have  built  several  of  the 
more  ornate  of  the  Weobley  houses,  about  16101 
to  |1620.  He  certainly  designed  the  Jacobean  ( 
Manor  House  at  the  Ley,  about  mile  from  • 
Weobley. 


THE  TOMB  OP  MRS.  W.  B.  WATERLOW.  r 
The  tomb  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Waterlow,  of  which  , 
we  give  an  engraving  in  our  present  number,  is 
erected  in  Reigate  churchyard.  The  plinth  of  : 
the  monument  is  executed  in  red  granite,  and  : 
the  upper  portion  in  Portland  stone,  the  side  < 
panels  being  in  Sicilian  marble ; the  tripods  at  • 
the  angles  of  the  tomb  are  of  bronze.  The  I 
sculpture  of  the  two  end  panels  represents  tho 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Sacrifice  : 
of  Isaac,  and  are  by  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  A.RA.  I 
The  angels  on  the  sarcophagus,  which  are  life- 
size,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  carving  and  : 
masonry  of  the  tomb,  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Ruddock,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  John  Robinson^  • 
architect. 
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OUR  PUBLIC  MONUMENTS  AND  THEIR 
POSITION. 

In  order  to  carry  out  certaio  improveinenta  in 
the  City,  it  ie  contemplated,  we  learn,  to  remove 
the  Monument  to  another  site;— tfte  Monnment 
far  excellence,  one  of  the  objects  which  excited 
the  wonder  and  interest  of  our  country  cousins 
of  past  generations,  the  memorial  of  the  Great 
Fire  which  destroyed  so  much  of  the  City,  a 
lOatastropho  which  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
onr  ancestors  did  not  take  advantage  of,  and 
ihence  the  necessity  the  present  generation  feels 
jmder  of  remedying  their  oversight  at  an  amount 
<01  trouble  and  expense  which  is  enormous  com- 
ipared  with  what  it  would  have  cost  them. 

J This  proposition  suggests  a few  observations 
Inappropriateness  of  site  is  one  of  the  chief 
of  the  failure  of  many  of  our  monuments. 
IfiOhooBing  a site  for  such,  the  one  in  which  it 
is  most  easily  seen  is  not  always  the  beet,  but 
tne  in  which  it  will  combine  with  surroundin'^ 
JDjects,  composing  and  grouping  with  them  in 
raoh  a manner  as  to  produce  a harmonious 
i^nence  of  lines,  resulting  in  a picturesque 
nlwt  gratifying  to  the  aesthetic  sense.  Where 
mob  an  effect  is  not  studied  the  object  appears 
mt  of  place,  and  even  although  it  be  a good 
fork  of  art,  per  se,  much  of  its  beauty  is  lost 
laoh  is  the  oaso  with  the  solitary  Achilles  in 
lyde  Park,  a work  of  considerable  artistic  merit, 
Vere  it  placed  in  such  a position  as  the  quad.’ 
angle  of  Burlington  House,  it  would  be  seen  to 
reater  advantage,  and  it  would  give  a character 
> the  quandrangle  not  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rwlivities  of  the  frequenters  of  the  art  galleries. 
But  not  only  may  a misplaced  monument 
ppear  to  disadvantage,  it  may  even  look  absurd 
ad  ludicrous.  The  Wellington  on  horseback, 
erohed  upon  an  arch  at  Hyde  Park-corner,  is  a 
mspicuous  example  of  this:  so  ridiculous  does 
appear,  that  it  is  matter  of  surprise  it  should 
Jll  bo  tolerated,  moro  especially  in  such  a 
nghbourhood. 

It  13  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  by 
olatmg  a statue  or  group,  it  acquires  greater 
iportauco  than  if  associated  with  others, 
lereare  statues  in  quiet  retired  squares  which 
e almost  lost  and  unknown  to  the  general 
iblic.  _ The  tendency  seems  now  towards  the 
oductmn  of  numerous  rather  than  important 
>rks  of  this  kind,  and  it  would  be  desirable  in 
<urc  that  they  should  not  be  dispersed,  but 
Qcentrated,  and  no  finer  position  conld  be 
looted  than  the  Thames  Embankment.  The 
preseive  effect  produced  by  the  avenues  of 
hinxos  leading  to  the  temples  in  Egypt  is  well 
own,  and  here  a similar  effect  might  be 
>dnced. 

Oar  public  monuments,  with  a few  exceptions 
) unsatisfactory  : they  are  not  things  of  beauty' 
i.3y  are  a joy  to  no  one.  An  atmosphere  of 
|Oke,  combined  with  rain  or  mist  during  three- 
girths  of  the  year,  destroys  the  texture  of  even 
Almost  durable  materials.  Bronze  is  carbonised 
■Itil,  It  IS  hardly  distingniahable  from  iron,  and 
iiTble  assnmes  the  appearance  of  stucco.  If  a 
We  pure  and  simple  is  what  is  wanted,  the 
vit  place  for  it  is  in  some  public  hall;  but  a 
i.ilhalla  is  required.  Are  wo  to  go  on  per- 
iJiuating  the  blunder  of  destroying  the  interior  of 
petmiuater  Abbey  ? Never  was  such  a mistake 
emitted  as  here.  Masses  of  marble  banners, 
uch  no  wind  could  move,  clouds,  of  the  eai-th 
thy  and  scantily . draped  amazons  blowin'>- 
limpets  are  not  m the  right  place  here.  Our 
lUiaival  predecessors  knew  better  what  was 
proper  and  in  artistic  harmony  with  the 
!;laing,  as  witness  the  moat  interesting  series  of 
»Dameiits  in  Heury  Vll.’s  Chapel : these  do  not 
'ear  as  intruders  within  the  sacred  preoints 
>7  harmomse  with  the  style  of  the  building, 

'•  at  naturally  into  their  respective  positions. 

A statae  or  monument  is  intended  for  an 
,>nor,  the  style  of  the  building  should  be  care- 
■y  considered ; ;if  architectural  adjuncts  are 
uued  mthe  form  of  canopies,  or  otherwise, 
u V of  exact  style 

■he  bmldiDg,  for  the  details  of  some  of  the 
J monuments  in  the  chapel  we  have  referred 
Gothic,  and  yet  they  do  not  seem  out 
.1  It  all  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
work  13  done,  and  the  possession  by  the 

of  correct  taste  and  knowledge.  Above 
^»’oli‘tectural  features  of  the  building 
n be  interfered  with,  but  the  statue  or 
' ?„f  designed  to  fit  into  the  position 

‘^be  position 

p and  altered  to  make  wav  for  the  monu- 
. Both  building  and  monument  will  gain 
uch  a mode  of  procedure,  for  it  is  a mistake 


to  suppose  that  a work  of  art  gains  value  by 
being  imprudently  thrust  into  notice  : it  will  be 
more  thought  of  should  it  require  to  be  sought 
ont,  although  it  need  not  necessarily  be  in  an 
obscure  position. 

We  ka™  not  now  men  of  oomprehansivo 
genius  like  those  of  old,  who  practised,  and 
were  masters  of  each  branch  of  art,  who  gave 
lorm  to  their  conceptions  in  any  variety  of 
material,  and  to  whom  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  were  but  different  phases  of  the 
same  power.  When  the  architecture,  the 
sculpture,  and  the  painting  of  a building  are  the 
outcome  of  the  same  mind,  the  result  is  sure  to 
be  homogeneous;  bat  when  different  men  with 
various  proclivities  are  engaged,  each  intent 
upon  his  own  scheme,  and  showing  small  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  others,  a contrary 
effect  IS  certam  to  be  the  result.  A work  of  art 
to  be  of  any  value  must  bear  the  impress  of 
creative  power,  and  not  be  an  effete  re-produc- 
tion  of  the  ideas  of  a past  era.  The  sculptor 
has  doubtless  much  to  contend  with  in  the  re- 
production  of  the  details  of  modem  costume, 
but  it  cannot  be  considered  a satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  to  clothe  a modern  in  the 
garb  of  antiquity.  The  figure  of  Huskisson  at 
Liverpool,  with  Roman  toga  thrown  back 
showing  a naked  chest,  and  with  feet  incased  in 
Hessian  boots,  is  more  apt  to  excite  ridicule 
than  to  call  forth  admiration. 

There  is  an  effigy  in  Glasgow,  representing 
a worthy  of  that  city  clad  in  frock  coat  with  hat 
m hand  (one  of  Christie’s  best),  which  is  very 
povocative  of  laughter  when  on  a wintry  day 
ho  offers  the  spectator  a hatful  of  suow.  Par 
better  make  the  monument  an  architectural  one, 
and  if  a likeness  is  wauted  be  content  with 
a medallion  in  bronze  or  marble,  than  produce 
such  scarecrows. 

Again,  althoughthecostumemaybeonein  which 

the  individual  appeared  on  some  occasions  when 
m life,  it  should  not  be  chosen  unless  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  his  character  as  a man-  To  represent 
the  late  Prince  Albert  as  a soldier  seems  to  us  to  be 
a decided  mistake,  as  he  was  emphatically  a man 
ot  peace,  and  should  be  represented  as  such.  A 
statue  is  seldom  looked  upon  as  a correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  individual  as  he  appeared  when 
m life.  Oar  statues  differ  very  little  from  each 
other  in  conception,  the  description  of  one  answers 
lor  that  of  the  other.  They  are  generally  inani. 

I mate  and  unimpressive,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
sculptor  departs  from  what  are  considered  the 
correct  canons  of  his  art,  when  be  seeks  to 
express  action  rather  than  repose,  that  some 
mterest  attaches  to  his  work.  The  works  of 
Roubiliac  are  remarkable  examples  of  this  class, 
and  none  have  been  subjected  to  severer 
criticism.  A monument  may  be  rendered  in- 
teresting  and  picturesque  if  a statue  forma  the 
culminating  figure  of  a group.  The  Nelson 
monument  m the  Exchange-aquare  at  Liverpool, 
although  not  without  faults,  forms  a happy 
centre  to  a group  of  remarkable  buildings  ; it  is 
not  a work  to  be  coldly  passed  by  as  a matter 
of  coarse,  but  arrests  attention  and  excites 
interest. 

Equestrian  statues  have  always  been  popular- 
they  afford  great  scope  for  the  production  of 
artistic  effect,  which  may  even  be  carried  to  the 
verge  of  sensationalism,  as  in  the  remarkable 
fi^re  of  Peter  the  Great  at  St.  Petersburg 
whore  the  artist  has  placed  the  rider  in  a very 
ireo  attitude,  whflst  the  horse  is  rearing  on  the 
verge  of  a precipice.  The  impressiveness  of  this 
w^ork  IS  enhanced  by  the  position  in>hioh  it  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  a flat  bridge,  but  its  diraen. 
610DS  are  apparently  reduced  by  the  vast  area 
oi  the  surrounding  square,  a peculiarity  which 
is^  general  in  that  city,  and  detracts  from  the 
dimensions  of  individual  erections.  The  raonu. 
ment  to  Frederick  the  Great  at  Berlin  is  an 
example  of  a different  mode  of  treatment,  which 
18  very  effective,  although  in  this  instance  the 
diflerence  of  scale  between  the  principal  figure 
and  the  surrounding  groups  is  so  great  as  not  to 
produce  the  happiest  result.  The  Albert  Memo- 
rial, to  be  erected  in  Edinburgh,  is  to  be  of 
simiJai-  character  to  that  at  Berlin,  the  principal 
figure  only  being  on  horseback,  and  the  aooom- 
panying  figures  not  so  subordinated.  This 
monument  has  been  long  in  hand,  and  its  com. 
pletion  has  been  further  delayed  by  a flaw  in  the 
casting  of  the  horse. 

No  form  of  monnment  is  less  worthy  of  bein'^ 
imitated  than  the  obelisk,  it  is  certainly  very 
graceful  in  outline,  but  it  is  unmeaning,  and  not 
capable  of  much  variety  of  treatment;  besides 
which  it  is  only  endurable  when  produced  as  a 
monolith,  and  the  skill  required  would  be  better  . 


employed  in  the  prodnetion  of  some  more  original 
and  attractive  conception.  Besides  which,  our 
oeineteries  are  crowded  with  obelisks  in  every 
variety  of  material  and  on  various  scales  of  pro. 
portion  to  such  a degree  as  to  vulgarise  the  form 
ihe  obelisk,  the  invention  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
appropriate  to  the  nature  of  their  country.  A 
slender  tapering  object  seen  from  afar  over  the 
vast  level  plains  marked  the  position  of  a temple 
just  as  a spire  does  that  of  a church.  To 
place  such  an  object  on  the  summit  fa  hill, 
as  has  often  been  done,  is  absurd ; the  effect  is 
meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  adds  nothing  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Indeed,  as  a general  rule, 
the  summit  of  a hill  of  any  considerable  altitude 
will  be  found  a most  difficult  site  to  deal  with. 
A monument  so  placed  must  be  of  considerable 
bulk,  so  as  not  to  appear  contemptible  in  the 
distance.  _ The  lines  should  be  horizontal  rather 
than  vertical.  It  should  appear  to  rest  upon, 
rather  than  spring  from,  its  high  position.  This 
the  Greeks  were  well  aware  of;  their  temples 
were  often  so  placed,  and  never  appeared  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  such  situations.  A 
;/roMp  of  buildings  of  an  aspiring  character  may, 
indeed,  be  placed  on  a height  with  a happy  effect 
as  m the  example  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  recently 
ilJustrated  mourpages;*  butwhenasolitary  tower 
or  spire  without  subsidiary  appendages  is  soplaced, 
It  does  not  sufficiently  carry  out  the  lines  of  the 
acclivity.  The  Wallace  monument,  near  Stirlin'^ 
a huge  tower  placed  on  a wooded  cral",  is  “a 
moat  conspicuous  object,  but  it  is  damaging  to 
the  beauty  of  tho  landscape.  Tho  column  is 
capable  of  greater  variety  of  treatment  than  tho 
obelisk;  but  it  is  unmeaning  when  it  supports 
notlnng,  and  a statue  perched  at  a great  height 
IS  out  of  place.  Monolithic  columns  of  rich 
materials,  such  as  the  well-known  pair  at  St 
Mark  8 in  Venice,  are  very  effective  if  happily 
placed;  they  appear  to  great  advantage  when  in 
pairs  they  form  the  terminal  objects  in  an 
avenue  or  broad  straight  lino  of  street.  A 
tnurnphal  arch  is  oven  more  effective  in  such  a 
position ; but  if  placed  at  the  side  of  a thorough- 
tare,  It  18  not  only  unmeaning,  but  its  beauty  is 
lost.  It  18  a form  of  monument  affording  great 
variety  of  treatment,  and  enhances  greatly  the 
architectural  expression  and  dignity  of  a neigh- 
boni-hood  if  judiciously  placed.  One  of  tho 
most  elegant  modern  structures  of  this  descrip, 
tion  13  that  which  forms  the  entrance  to  Hvde- 
parkfrom  Piccadilly;  the  Marble  Arch  at  the 
other  side  of  the  park  requires  a group  of  horses 
placed  on  it  to  give  it  finish.  The  arch  in  the 
Place  da  Carrousel,  Paris,  is  so  finished  ; but  it 
IS  ill  placed  and  poor  in  design.  Much  better 
situated  is  the  Arc  de  I’Etoile  : it  is  grand  when 
seen  from  afar,  though  clumsy  and  ponderous 
m detail.  A few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
design  Gothic  triumphal  arches,  but  none  of 
them  so  far  have  been  successful ; certainly  nob 
that  erected  at  Dundee  to  commemorate  the 
visit  of  her  Majesty  to  that  town : yet  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  should  be  the  case;  the  mis 
bake  seems  to  be  in  following  too  rit^idly  the 
general  outline  of  the  classical  prototype. 

No  more  beautiful  form  of  monument  can  be 
found  than  that  of  tho  Eleanor  Cross;  ib  is 
capable  of  a great  variety  of  treatment,  affords 
ample  scope  for  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
designer  and  may  be  erected  to  almost  any 
scale,  although  when  too  much  reduced  it  is  apt 
to  have  a toy-like  appearance.  It  may  be  made 
an  effective  object  when  seen  at  a distance,  and 
an  interesting  one  when  closely  approached. 
Sculpture  and  carving  may  be  freely  used  along 
wi^  the  richest  material.  Tho  Scott  monument 
m Edinburgh  is  the  largest  example  of  this  style 
oi  monument,  and  has  been  much  admired.  The 
Albert  Memorial  at  Kensington,  again,  is  a 
colossal  shrine,  a feature  hitherto  only  produced 
on  small  scale,  and  generally  found  in  tho 
interior  of  religious  edifices.  It  is  unsm-passed 
by  any  other  monument  in  lavish  richness  of 
decoration,  and  the  variety  of  the  arts  enlisted 
in  its  production. 


The  Brighton  Aquarium  Company. 

Only  on  Monday  last,  says  the  local  Herald 
the  directors  announced  that  they  were  pre.' 
pared  to  receive  applications  for  debentures  — 
to  bear  mterest  at  the  rate  of  per  cent  —to 
the  extent  of  10,0001. ; and  before  three  o’clock 
on  Friday,  the  directors  intimated  “that  the 
amount  of  debentures  advertised  has  already- 
been  applied  for.”  Aquariums  are  thns  in  the 
ascendant. 
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STATE  OF  BATTEHSEA  CEMETERY. 


It  appears  from  a special  report  which  Dr. 
Oakmar,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  West 
Battersea,  has  made  to  the  Wandsworth  Board 
of  Works  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Batter, 
sea  CLMiietery,  that  the  state  in  which  it  is  now 
is  highly  nnsatiafactory,  and  actnally  dan- 
gerous  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
snrronnding  locality.  He  states  in  his  report 
that  in  those  portions  of  the  cemetery  called 
common  gronnd  the  requirements  of  the  law  are 
not  observed.  He  says  that  houses  are  within 
25  ft.  of  open  grave.ground,  in  which  deep 
graves  are  dug,  which  remain  open  until  sufficient 
corpses  are  forthcoming,  and  that  this  close 
proximity  of  houses,  apart  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  makes  the  present  state  of  the  burial- 
ground  bad.  We  give  below  the  medical  officer’s 
description  of  the  open  graves  in  his  own  words, 
from  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Bnnal 
Board  are  incurring  a serious  responsibility. 

“ These  open  graves,”  he  says,  “are  situate  two 
in  the  common  consecrated  gronnd,  and  two  in 
the  common  unconsecrated  ground,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  were  four  in  number.  They 
were  deep,  far  below  the  depth  of  drainage  of 
the  cemetery,  which  is  8 ft.  in  dense  clay,  and 
contained  water,  which  could  only  get  away  by 
very  slowly  percolating  in  the  direction  of  the 
slope  of  the  cemetery.  These  graves  are  kept 
open  until  there  are  sufficient  burials  to  fill 
them,  and  until  recently,  on  my  representing 
the  matter  to  the  Burial  Board,  1 ft.  of  earth 
was  left  between  each  coffin,  but  now  2 ft.  of 
earth  are  left.  It  may  be  a week,  or  perhaps  a 
month,  before  such  a grave  is  finally  closed, 
during  which  time  the  bodies  decompose,  and 
the  soil  being  of  sucb  a nature  (clay)  the 
gases  given  off  are  not  absorbed,  conse- 
qnently  they  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  stench  from  these  open  graves  is  very 
bad,  and  produced  a visible  effect  on  the 
surveyor  as  well  as  myself  when  inspecting. 
I may  also  mention  that  the  clergy  have 
complained  to  me  of  the  very  disagreeable 
duty  it  is  to  perform  the  funeral  service  near 
these  graves ; and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  mourners,  worn  out  with  anxious  attendance 
on  their  departed  friends,  or  in  a condition  of 
health  very  susceptible  to  zymotic  poison,  stand 
on  the  borders  of  these  graves,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  emanations  from  the  decomposing 
bodies  must  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme.”  He 
adds  that  the  practice  of  deep,  open,  running 
graves  is  contrary  to  the  regulations  for  con- 
ducting interments  in  burial-grounds  provided 
under  the  Burial  Acts. 


OPENING  THE  NEW  DOCK  BASIN  AT 
CAKDIFF. 

The  opening  of  a new  dock  basin,  upwards 
of  12^  acres  in  extent,  recently,  at  Cardiff, 
is  an  event  of  vast  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  rapidly  rising  port  in  South  Wales.  The 
exceptional  capacity  of  this  basin  for  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  ships  in  connexion  with 
the  extensive  Bute  docks  which  have  recently 
been  constructed  at  Cardiff,  may  be  mferr^ 
from  the  fact  that  its  water  area  is  larger,  with 
two  exceptions,  than  that  of  any  of  the  twenty- 
seven  Liverpool  docks,  and  double  the  size  of 
the  two  largest  basins  at  the  last-named  port, 
the  Canada  and  Huskisson  docks  at  Liverpool 
(the  two  largest)  containing  a water  area 
respectively  of  nearly  eighteen  and  fourteen 
acres,  whilst  the  only  large  basins  m connexion 
with  the  Liverpool  docks  are  those  attached  to 
the  Canada  and  the  Sandon  dock,  the  former  of 
which  is  nearly  seven  acres,  and  the  latter  six 
acres  in  extent.*  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that 
the  port  on  the  banks  of  the  Taff  is  fast  emulat- 
ing its  elder  sister  on  the  banka  of  the  Mersey, 
and  bids  fair,  at  no  distant  day,  to  become  one 
of  the  largest  and  busiest  seaports  on  the  western 

coast.  ...V  T'  *. 

The  new  basin  is  in  connexion  with  the  Last 
Bute  dock,  and  it  will  afford  accommodation  to 
a larger  class  of  steamers  than  have  ever  before 
been  able  to  enter  the  Cardiff  docks.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  water 
in  the  basin,  and  the  lock  by  which  it  is  ap- 
proached, the  vessels  will  be  enabled  to  enter  at 
an  earlier  and  leave  at  a later  state  of  the  Gde 
than  is  possible  under  the  present  system.  The 
basin  is  entered  from  the  river  through  a lock, 
500  ft.  in  length,  80  ft.  in  width,  and  4o  ft.  6 in 


in  depth  to  the  bottom  of  the  sill.  In  the  lock 
are  placed  enormous  iron  gates,  which  keep  the 
water  in  the  basin  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  they 
are  said  to  be  the  largest  gates  of  the  kind 
which  have  yefebeen  erected,  in  proof  of  which 
it  may  be  stated  that  each  leaf  weighs  150  tons. 

As  evidence  of  their  great  strength,  it  should 
also  be  remarked  that  when  the  water  is  up  to 
its  full  height  in  the  basin,  the  total  pressure 
sustained  by  the  gates  is  equivalent  to  a weight 
of  1,200  tons.  The  dimensions  of  the  basin  are 
1,000  ft.  in  length,  and  500  ft.  in  width  at  each 
end,  and  550  ft.  in  the  middle,  the  sides 
being  curved  to  this  extent,  the  area,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  being  122-  acres.  The  walls  of 
the  basin,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lock  through 
which  it  is  approached,  are  of  solid  masonry,  the 
atone  having  been  obtained  from  thePwll-y-pant 
quarries.  The  basin  is  intended  to  be  worked 
as  a tidal  dock,  and  the  depth  of  water  at  neap 
tides  being  26  ft.,  whilst  at  spring  tides  it  has 
an  avei'age  depth  of  36  ft.,  shows  that  there 
will  be  a sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the 
largest  class  of  vessels.  Although  an  exteu- 
sive  and  constantly  increasing  foreign  trade 
in  general  merchandise  is  carried  on  at  the 
port,  the  district  around  Cardiff  renders  the 
coal  trade  an  essential  feature,  and  in  order  to 
provide  for  this  eight  coal-tips  have  been  erected 
on  the  quay  around  the  margin  of  the  basin. 
They  are  all  of  wrought  iron,  and  worked  by 
' hydraulic  machinery  on  the  newest  principles. 
Each  tip  has  a power  for  tipping  twenty  ten-ton 
wagons  per  hour,  which  shows  the  great  expe- 
dition with  which  vessels  can  be  loaded  with 
coal.  In  addition  to  the  principal  lock  leading 
into  the  basin,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  there  is  also  a second  lock,  360  ft. 
iu  length  and  60  ft.  in  width,  which  serves  to 
form  a communication  between  the  basin  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  East  Dock.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  basin  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  the  strength  and  substantial 
character  of  the  work,  and  in  that  portion  more 
particularly  against  which  the  machinery  works, 
as,  for  instance,  the  sills,  quoins,  and  coping. 
The  material  used  is  Cornwall  granite.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  second  lock  just  named,  a 
wrought-iron  swing-bridge  is  thrown  across  it. 
This  Is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  road  and 
railway  communication  to  the  space  between 
the  east  and  south  basins.* 

In  addition  to  the  increased  facilities  which 
the  new  basin  provides  for  the  loading  and  dis- 
charging of  vessels,  it  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  being  the  means  of  commnnication  with  a new 
graving-dock,  which  has  been  constructed  imme- 
diately adjacent.  The  entrance  to  this  new 
graving-dock  is  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
basin,  and  is  60  ft.  io  width.  The  graving-dock 
itself  is  690  ft.  long,  74  ft.  wide,  and  26  ft.  deep. 
The  masonry  and  walls  of  the  graving-dock  are 
of  great  strength,  and  constructed  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  walls  of  the  basin.  The  keel- 
blocks  in  the  graving-dock  are  laid  down  on 
Bradley’s  patent  principle.  A caisson,  now  in 
course  of  oonstruction,  closes  the  entrance  from 
the  basin.  The  caisson  is  being  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Gunn  & Co.,  of  the  Mountstuart  Graving- 
dock,  Cardiff. 

Mr.  J.  M'Counochie,  the  engineer  to  the  docks, 
designed  the  whole  of  the  works,  which  have 
been  carried  out,  under  his  immediate  superin- 
tendence, by  artizans  in  the  employ  of  the  dock 
trustees  themselves.  The  gates,  swing-bridges, 
tips,  capstans,  and  cranes  were  furnished  and 
erected  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  A Co.,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


ui  management,  are  here  admitted  in  the  p' 
portion  of  one  to  two,  the  committee  being  co 
posed  of  eight  fellows  and  four  associates.  If 
farther  noticeable  that  three  of  the  fellows  a 
all  the  associates  (making  a numerical  majoril 
are  members  of  the  Architectural  Associatic 
The  minority  includes  two  ex-presidenta  andcn 
country  member,  a circumstance  that  wo'» 
excuse  paucity  of  attendance  ou  their  part,  &| 
make  the  inequality  practically  greater.  _ C 
sistency  and  courtesy  have  surely  been 
by  the  nominators  of  this  committee. 
of  the  Association  might  well  have  afford 
information,  while  they  cannot  bub  rest  unJ 
certain  disability  as  councillora,  and  of  tjj 
they  should  hardly  perhaps  require  to  be  ; 
minded.  The  council  may,  at  least,  be  askw 
state  why  matteis  strictly  affecting  the  Instit 
should  not  be  considered  and  determined 
those  who  have  its  welfare  exclusively  at  hea^ 
Sempek  Fidelu 


COMMITTEE  ON  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

SiE,— Information  on  this  subject  is  desired 
in  order  that  exaggerated  notiona.may  be  pre- 
vented, for  the  appointment  of  a committee  of 
inquiry  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
measure,  and  the  actual  object  cannot  be  too 
soon  or  too  clearly  made  known.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Institute  may  be  found  imperfect, 
the  executive  ineffective,  the  council  sluggish 
or  overworked,  some  part  of  the  organisation 
' must  be  seriously  out  of  gear  to  call  for  so 
abnormal  a remedy.  One  feature  of  the  pro- 
ceeding provokes  especial  remark,  and  that  is 
the  source  from  which  this  new  fund  of  wisdom 
is  to  be  derived.  Associates,  although  debarred 
from  voting  or  taking  part  in  the  ordinary  work 


• The  afigregate  water  area  of  the  whole  of  the  Liver- 
pool basins  being  15  acres  and  3,S6S  yards. 


* In  working  the  gates,  swing  bridges,  cranes,  tips, 
capstans,  andeveirthtng  in  connexion  with  the  locks  and 
basin,  the  hydraulic  principle  has  been  adopted. 


THE  “ILIAD”  OF  HOMER. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  the  Troad  _ 
proved  true  the  “Iliad”  of  Homer,  as  far  as 
descriptions  of  the  vessels  used  by  the  Tro_ 
or  Greeks  are  concerned;  but  the  truth  of: 
historical  part  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  prove; 

A cursory  reading  of  the  “Iliad  ’ would  8 
that  Homer  represents  his  heroes  as  men  in  e 
advanced  state  of  civilisation.  With  this  st 
ment  the  gold  and  silver  vases  would  appea£ 
correspond,  as  they  are  evidently  the  proi 
tinns  of  a civilised  *age  5 but  their  so-w 
mechanical  appliances  wore  simple, 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  a barbarous 
semi-barbarous  people.  It  is  said,  however, , 
these  indicate  a subsequent  relapse  of  ci^ 
tion  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Dardanian  he 
Some  years  ago  discoveries  were  mad 
Scotland,  consisting  of  flint  arrow-heads,^' 
other  implements  in  stone.  These  served 
natives  for  warlike  as  well  as  for  domestic 
poses.  This  is  called  by  historians,  “The 
of  Stone.”  Bronze  spear-heads,  and  swore 
the  same  material,  were  also  found.  Tbl 
called  “The  Age  of  Bronze.”  Perhaps  it 
be  inferred  from  this,  that  these  axes,  & 
stone,  found  in  the  Troad,  served  their; 
possessors  as  warlike  implements  also. 

Bat,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  objei 
that  can  exist  against  the  truthfulness  0 
“Iliad,”  is  the  relation  of  the  actions  of  godi 
the  exalting  of  individual  heroes.  The  see 
laid  on  Mount  Olympus,  as  often  as  amonj 
respective  armies  : gods  and  goddesses  intei 
in  every  struggle,  and  to  their  aid  the  vict< 
mainly  ascribed.  The  .zEgis  plays  a prom 
part  in  the  “ Iliad.”  In  the  Second  Book, . 
the  “king  of  men”  “.bade  the  clears 
heralds  to  summon  to  the  conflict  the  long-t 
Greeks,”  Minerva  was  there  urging  them  • 
loar,  (Ilias,  ii.  446;  see  also  Bias,  v. 
xviii.  203).  On  another  occasion  it  was  shal 
Apollo  to  terrify  the  Greeks. 

This  much  is  certain,  at  least,  about  the) 
history  of  Greece,  that  a passion  for  bol 
extraordinary  expeditions  was  awakened  i 
hearts  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and  that  thes' 
at  first  confined  to  their  native  land,  buti 
wards  extended  to  foreign  countries.  Gi 
on  account  of  these,  was  terribly  disorgf 
It  is  probable  that  a desire  to  piccure  these 
to  bis  countrymen  may  have  actuatel 
“ Prince  of  Poets.”  ' 

According  to  Scripture,  Javan  was  the; 
of  the  Greeks.  “The  sons  of  Japheth;  ; 

and  Magog,  Madai  and  Javan a 

sons  of  Javan;  Elisha,”  =Ella8,  i.e.,  Helk 
Greeks,  &c.  (Gen.  x.).  “Javan,  Tubal, 
Meshech,  they  were  thy  merchants  : they  !. 
the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  i)rass  ■' 
market  ” (Ezek.  xxvii.  13).  It  is  more  thS' 
bable  that  a city  belonging  to  some  ra«i 
barbarous  people  was  built  there  bouki 
before  the  foundation  of  Troy, — if  ever  m 
place  existed. 

The  explorer  has  discovered  skins,  ok 
, an  article  of  clothing,  but  was  also  used  as 
sive  armour.  Paris  was  clothed  in  a pa 
skin,  “ advancing  in  battle  in  the  front) 
ranks”  (Ilias,  iii.  16).  This  was  the  remna 
early,  and,  at  one  time,  very  general  c 
Spears  tipped  with  bronze  (Ilias,  iii.  18) ; 
armour  (Ilias,  iv.  495;  v.  681,  &c.) ; 
pierced  with  golden  nails  ” (Ilias,  i.  24a 
their  warlike  weapons  and  badges  of 
That  gold  was  applied  to  various  purp 
shown  by  Ilias,  yiii.  «-62.  There  harl 
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fjnnd  vases  corresponding  to  gold  and  silver 
' vessels  that  were  in  tlie  temple  at  Jernsalem. 
: The  Phcenicians  spread  themselves  (long  before 
the  existence  of  historical  records)  over  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia,  and  were  driven  from 
’.  thence  by  nomadic  tribes,  and  ont  of  Canaan 
by  the  Israelites  j the  similarity  in  tho  make 
, of  these  vessels,  at  least  affords  a proof  of 
the  statement,  that  “ Asia  is  the  cradle  of  man- 
“i  kind.” 

|i  According  to  Wolf  and  other  critics,  the 

I “Iliad”  is  composed  of  legends  collected  and 
made  into  a poem  by  Homer  (hence‘'0/i?7pof  from 
6/zoii,  “together,”  and  dpw  “to  join”);  but 
about  what  particular  city  or  nation  these 
legends  were  in  the  original  form  we  do  not 
know.  No  doubt  Ilomor  altered  them  to  suit 
himself  and  please  his  conntryraen  ; yet  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer  had  some 
foundation  for  his  two  great  poems,  though, 
I.  what  that  foundation  was  it  would  not  be  easy 
!ito  determine.  Three  or  perhaps  four  cities  have 
I been  discovered  by  Dr.  Sohliemann.  The  siege 
'lof  Troy  is  supposed  to  Lave  taken  place  between 
! 1194-118-1  B.C.;  Troy  of  Hellenic  civilisation 
jfounded  700  B.C. ; city  apparently  built  by 
SLysiraachus  between  300-280  B.C.  Homer 
41ived  about  855  years  before  Christ.  “ I am  of 

Iopiniuu  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  born  about 
400  years  before  mo  and  no  more”  (Her.  b.  i., 
Ic.  53).  Perhaps  the  great  fame  of  the  destrnc- 
ition  of  Troy  drew  so  many  colonies  to  the  place. 
^Agamemnon  was,  it  is  said,  the  commauder-in- 

Ihief  of  tho  Greeks  against  Troy.  I would  deduce 
30  word  from  the  2 aor.  part.  mid.  of  ayw,  “ I 
ad,”  viz,,  ijyayonivoQ — 'Aya/if/xi'cui/ j llenelans 
•om  fiijuiQ  \uog  (MEviXuog),  “the  host  of 
raili,”  i.e.,  the  army  (levied)  for  the  revenging 
; the  abduction  of  Helen  by  Paris;  Ulysses 
om  ocirr^g  (’OSvaffevg),  “a  wayfarer”;  his 
andorings  are  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey, 
estor  was  a “clear-toned  speaker,”  i.e.,  “an 
•ator,”  and  an  orator  must  be  a “ thinker.”  I 
oul<l  deduce  Niorwp  from  voiw,  fut.  v-o-?;c7-w, 
“think.”  It  was  the  wrath  of  Achilles  that 
icasionod  the  woes  of  the  Greeks.  I would 
3duco  'AxiXXivg  from  a and  “ wrath,” 

anger,”  &o.  : a intensifying  the  other  word, 
an  extraordinary  kiud  of  wi’ath.” 

Permit  mo,  in  conclusion,  to  quote  a passage 
om  Dr.  Liddell’s  “ History  ofRomo.”  He  says, 
•“  The  history  of  Romo,  like  that  of  all  nations, 
fcegius  with  legendary  tales.  Such  legends  are  not 
BO  be  regarded  as  mere  romances,  that  is,  fictions 
tovented  to  amuse”  (Hist.  Rome,  vol.  i.)’;  and 
ianothcr  from  Goldsmith, — “ Poets  were  the  first 
ijffho  began  to  record  the  actions  of  their  country- 
peD,  and  it  is  a part  of  their  art  to  strike  the 

imagination  at  the  expense  of  probability 

[t  would  be  vain  to  give  an  historical  air  to 
looounts  lohichwerenever meant  to  be  transmitted 
as  true”  (Hist.  Greece,  vol.  i.).  Troy  was  de- 
Jtroyed  about  B.C.  1184 ; add  to  this  1873  years, 
and  wo  have  upwards  of  3,000  years  since  Troy’s  ' 
lostruction.  These  gold  and  silver  vases  havo  lain 
there,  according  to  Dr.  Schliemann,  3,000  years, 
unknown  and  unnoticed.  Weave  not  to  translate 
txaXKug  in  Homer  by  “copper”  or  “brass,”  or 
f'metal  in  general,”  but  by  “bronze"  This  is  a 
Imixture  of  copper  and  tin,  and  is  harder  than 
either  of  which  it  is  composed  ; whereas  brass  is 
ia  mixture  of  copper  and  zino.  was  so 

S9oarco  in  Homer’s  time  that  it  was  given  only  as 
Iprizes  (see  Lidd.  and  Scott’s  Greek — Eng.  Lex., 
bind  Donnegan’s  ditto). 

T.  Alie.\  Moore. 


' SIR  TITUS  SALT’S  STATUE  AT 
I BRADFORD, 

f TfiE  ceremony  of  unveiling  a marble  statue  of 
'<3ir  Titus  Salt.,  bart.,  of  Saltairc,  took  place  at 
)Bradford  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  presence  of  a 
<argo  assembly  of  spectators.  The  ceremony 
jivas  performed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  A 
jiarge  number  of  gentlemen  formed  a procession, 
.ind  accompanied  his  Grace  to  the  site  of  the 
I, statue  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall. 

I The  movement  for  tho  erection  of  a statue  of 
i3ir  Titus  Salt  was  originated  four  years  ago.  The 
general  feeling  was  that  the  town,  which  owed  so 
lauch  to  the  business  enterprise  and  munifi- 
fjonce  of  one  of  its  principal  citizens,  ought  in 
iiome  way  to  publicly  ackuowleclgo  and  comme- 
<norate  his  worth.  In  a very  short  time  nearly 
<1,0001.  were  raised.  Amongst  the  subsoribers 
-vere  gentlemen  in  London,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
/ork,  and  Glasgow.  The  committee  entrusted 
iViththe  funds  resolved  to  erect  a marble  statue 
iff  Sir  Titna,  and  Mr.  J.  Adams-Acton,  of 


Marylebone-road,  London,  got  tho  commission. 
The  statue,  which  has  been  cut  from  a block  of 
Carrara  marble  of  unusual  size,  weighing  not  less 
than  fourteen  tons,  is  of  colossal  dimonsiobs, 
being  7 ft.  high,  and  represents  Sir  Titus, 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  costume,  sitting  in  a dig. 
nified  and  characterib-tic  attitude,  the  right  arm 
resting  on  his  chair,  while  in  the  left  hand  is 
held  a scroll,  on  which  is  drawn  the  plan  of 
Saltaire.  The  head  of  Sir  Titus  is  well  adapted 
for  reproduction  in  sculpture,  the  largeness  of 
the  forehead  and  the  amplitude  of  tho  head 
giving  force  and  dignity  to  the  countenance. 
The  site  chosen  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town 
and  in  the  broadest  part  of  tbe  street  to  which 
the  Town  Hall  presents  an  attractive  faijade.  The 
statue  rests  on  a pedestal,  beneath  a decorated 
Gothic  canopy  of  stone,  erected  from  the  de- 
signs of  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawaon,  of  Bradford 
and  London,  architects,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  statue  and  the  surrounding  buildings.  The 
base  of  the  canopy  is  17  ft.  square,  and  upon  it 
rests  the  base  of  the  statue,  which  cost  1,000Z. ; 
more  than  1,500J.  having  been  expended  upon 
the  canopy. 


THE  DEMOLITION  OF  TEMPLE  BAR. 

Tins  structnre,  it  appears,  is  about  to  settle 
its  own  question.  Some  time  back  it  became 
necessary,  as  a measure  of  precaution,  to  shore 
up  the  side  archways,  which,  owing  to  a 
subsidence  of  the  foundation,  were  considered 
to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition.  On  Friday  morning 
something  wrong  in  the  main  archway  attracted 
the  attention  of  passers  by,  and  much  discussion 
arose  amongst  the  bystanders  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  the  structure  giving  way  altogether.  It 
was  evident  that  tho  southern  half  of  the  centre 
arch  bad  shifted  from  its  position,  and  there  was 
a fissure  near  the  keystone  of  the  arch  on  the 
western  side. 

Many  persons  driving  along  Fleet-street  showed 
a little  pardonable  hesitation  in  passing  under 
tbe  structure.  It  was  officially  inspected  by  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  the  City  architect,  Mr.  Bull,  the 
contractor  for  the  Law  Courts,  tbe  district  sur- 
veyors of  the  adjacent  parishes,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, and  in  result  it  was  resolved  to  shore  up 
tho  Bar,  leaving  room  for  the  passage  of  two 
Hues  of  vehicles.  Meanwhile  the  vehicular  traffic 
was  stopped,  and  pedestrians  were  allowed  to 
pass  on  the  south  side  of  the  way  only.  Three 
stones  were  out  of  position,  but  the  danger  of 
tho  fall  of  the  Bar  was  not  then  considered  im. 
minent.  However,  after  a minute  inspection 
Mr.  Jones  concluded  that  the  Bar  in  its  then 
condition  was  unsafe,  and  instructions  were 
forwarded  to  Messrs.  Browne  &.  Robinson,  the 
City  builders,  to  shore  up  the  middle  arch.  The 
following  notice  was  issued: — “Traffic  to  go  a 
walking  pace  through  Temple  Bar.”  The  books 
belonging  to  Child’s  Bank,  which  were  kept  in 
the  room  over  the  Bar,  were  removed ; and,  at 
last,  on  Wednesday,  from  further  signs  of  giving 
way,  a large  number  of  workmen  were  set  to 
work  to  take  down  the  gates.  Previously  to 
commencing  the  work,  a frame-work  of  9 in. 
square  timber  was  placed  under  tho  arch,  at  the 
west  side,  and  down  by  tho  side  pillars  which 
support  it.  The  gates  are  of  great  weight, 
being  studded  in  some  parts  with  lai'ge  iron 
rivets,  and  crossed  with  heavy  3-in.  bar-iron 
running  from  tho  point  at  which  the  socket, 
serving  as  a hinge,  fitted  upon  the  iron  pivot 
fixed  in  the  wall.  Although  the  fiiat  “hinge” 
was  unloosened  early  in  the  morning,  so  heavy 
and  unwieldy  was  the  northern  half  of  the 
gates  that  it  was  ten  o’clock  at  night  ere,  by  the 
aid  of  “ jacks  ” and  cranes,  the  ponderous  piece 
of  work  was  placed  in  such  a position  that  it 
could  be  carted  away.  The  demolition  of  Temple 
Bar  has  thus  begun,  and  in  a few  days,  no  doubt, 
the  work  will  be  done. 


PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENT  IN  LAYING 
ASPHALTE. 

Sib, — In  reading  over  Mr.  Lemon’s  suggestions 
as  to  laying  asphalts,  it  appears  to  me  open  to 
certain  objections. 

In  a report  published  in  the  Builder 
some  time  ago,  asphalte  was  compared 
with  different  kinds  of  pitching,  and  one 
of  the  great  advantages  pointed  to  in  favour 
of  asphalte  was  its  smoothness,  and  doing 
away  with  tbe  unpleasantness  of  the  dis- 
agreeable noise  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  created 
by  tho  traffic  passing  over  granite  or  other 
pitching.  Now  the  noise  and  roughness  com- 


plained of  is  occasioned  in  a great  measore  by 
tho  mnltiplicity  of  joints  in  the  pitching;  and 
Mr.  Lemon  proposes  to  do  away  with  the  danger 
from  slipping  by  assimilating  the  asphalte  to 
other  pitchings,  and  thus  sacrificing  the  greater 
advantages  of  having  a smooth,  noiseless  road 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  danger 
of  slipping. 

Horses  are  shod  in  ice  countries  so  as  to  be 
able  to  pass  over  the  ice  in  perfect  safety,  and 
I should  say  it  could  easily  be  done  so  that  they 
could  pass  over  asphalte  with  equal  safety.  I 
am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a hoi'se’s 
shoo  BO  as  to  be  capable  of  being  used  on  slippery 
and  other  roads  with  equal  advantage,  but  I 
think  that  with  very  little  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  sheer  it  might  be  done.  There  has  been 
no  improvement  in  horse-sboeingformanyyears, 
and  I should  think  that,  in  the  present  age  of 
improvements,  something  might  be  done  in 
that  direction,  so  as  to  make  it  moro  suitable  to 
travel  over  the  variety  of  roads  now  mado  nse 
of  in  this  country,  aud  thus  retain  the  great 
advantages  we  now  enjoy  from  the  use  of 
asphalte  to  repair  our  streets. 

We  have  no  asphalte  proper  in  use  in  onr  town 
(Carmarthen),  but  tar  pavement  for  footwalksia 
very  common,  which  very  closely  resembles 
asphalte,  and  it  answers  the  purpose  very  well, 
and  is  much  better  liked  by  tbe  inhabitants  than 
pavement  made  with  Irish  flags,  and  when  it 
becomes  slippery  after  wet  this  is  easily  remedied 
by  sprinkling  a little  dry  spare  gravel  or  ashes 
over  it.  Perhaps  tar  gravel  would  not  do  where 
the  traffic  is  very  great,  but  we  have  bad  some 
laid  on  our  greatest  thoroughfares  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  and  it  appears  quite  perfect  now. 

R.  Baueett. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  WOOD. 

Accoeding  to  Hubert,  in  the  Comptes  Rendiis, 
the  best  means  of  preserving  wood  exposed 
to  wet,  especially  that  used  for  railway 
sleepers,  from  destruction  by  rot,  &c.,  is  to  drive 
thin  iron  nails,  with  broad  flat  heads,  into  it.  If 
wood  prepared  in  this  manner  is  put  into  the 
ground,  the  nails  naturally  rust,  aud  the  rust 
spreads  equally  and  permanently  through  the 
wood  and  protects  it.  The  sleepers  may  also  be 
preserved  by  winding  iron  wire  round  them. 
Hubert  has  kept  in  good  condition  wood  which, 
he  had  put  into  moist  gi’ound  for  nearly  fifteen, 
years. 


NEW  DUST  DOCK  ON  TEE  THAMES  FOR 
THE  BERMONDSEY  VESTRY. 

The  Bermondsey  Vestry,  who  have  for  some 
time  past  taken  into  their  own  hands  the 
watering  of  tbe  streets  and  tho  removal  of  the 
street  sweepings,  are  about  still  further  to 
facilitate  their  operations  by  the  construction  of 
a duat-dock  on  the  margin  of  the  Thames.  For 
this  purpose  they  have  purchased  a site  adjacent 
to  the  Fore-and-Aft  Dock,  close  to  tbe  East-lane 
Stairs,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a boat- 
building yard.  The  site  is  73  ft.  long  by  39  ft. 
wide,  containing  an  area  of  nearly  3,000  super- 
ficial feet,  and  a portion  of  this  space  is  about 
to  bo  formed  into  a small  dock,  where  barges 
will  receive  tbe  dust  and  sweepings  within  the 
parish,  which  will  thence  be  conveyed  down  tho 
Thames  into  the  countiy.  Tho  preliminary 
work  of  excavating  the  ground  down  to  the 
bottom  of  tho  intended  dock  has  already  been 
commenced,  and  is  now  in  progress.  The 
extreme  depth  to  the  bed  of  the  foundations  on 
which  the  dock. walls  will  be  bnilt  is  25  ft.  The 
walls  will  be  set  on  a bed  of  concrete,  and  at  the 
bottom  are  6 ft.  in  width,  narrowing  to  2 ft.  3 in. 
on  the  ground-Ievol.  They  will  bo  backed  with 
concrete,  the  face  being  of  blue  Staffordshire 
brick.  In  the  construction  of  tho  dock  a system 
for  cleansing  it  is  being  adopted.  This  will  be 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  pipes  at  the 
back  of  the  dock,  something  more  than  1 ft. 
above  the  bottom,  and  communicating  with  the 
river.  These  pipes  will  be  closed  with  valves,  and 
when  it  is  found  necessary  to  cleanse  the  dockj 
the  deposits  at  the  bottom  can  be  loosened  by 
opening  one  of  the  valves,  and  allowing  the 
water  to  run  down.  This  will  admit  of  the 
deposit  being  scraped  and  romoved  with  con. 
siderable  ease. 

'The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  dock  and 
fittings  will  amount  to  about  5,000L  Messrs. 
Pierson  & Co.  are  the  contractors  for  the  dock 
itself,  their  contract  being  4,3531.  ; and  Mr. 
Wilson  is  acting  as  manager  and  superintendent 
of  the  works. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ARGILLACEOUS 
PAVING  SLABS. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  Stuttgard 
for  the  preservation  of  stone  slabs  containing 
clay,  Tvhich  have  been  completely  snccessful. 
Single  slabs  were  taken  up  from  a much  worn 
pavement,  dried,  warmed,  painted  over  with  a 
coat  of  linseed-oil,  and  put  in  their  places  again. 
The  result  being  favourable,  three  coats  of  the 
same  oil  were  given  to  other  slabs  as  they  lay  in 
the  pavement.  It  was  found  that  slabs  so  treated 
were  less  greasy  (wore  less)  in  moist  or  wet 
weather  than  others  which  had,  not  been  coated, 
and  that  they  are  free  from  dust  in  summer. 
By  way  of  experiment,  the  residuum  of  a schist 
oil,  manufactured  at  Reutlingen,  very  much 
cheaper  than  linseed  oil,  was  also  used.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  coating,  or  rather  impregna- 
tion, of  pavement  slabs,  sandstone  slabs  for 
manufactories,  &c.,  with  hot  tar,  can  also  be 
highly  recommended,  where  the  black  colour  of 
the  latter  is  not  objected  to. — Hess.  Geiuerbehlatt. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  GAS  QUESTION. 

An  important  report  was  presented  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  their  last  meet- 
ing from  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee on  the  present  state  of  the  gas  supply  of 
the  metropolis,  and  recommending  that  a Bill 
should  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  Parliament 
by  the  Board  with  a view  of  obtaining  increased 
legislative  powers  to  supply  gas  themselves  to 
the  consumers  of  the  metropolis.  The  report 
was  based  on  a resolution  of  the  Board  of  the 
26th  of  June  last : — 


“ That  in  tho  face  of  tbo  increasing  price  of  gas  in 
metropolis,  and  of  the  fact  brought  to  light  by  the_  recent 
inquiries  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  main  induce- 
ments to  economy  and  good  management  on  the  part  of 
the  gas  companies  have  been  taken  away  by  existing 
enactments,  aud  that  practically  to  obtain  a fixed  rate  of 
income  tbe  companies  are  permitted  to  tax  the  consumers 
to  an  unlimited  extent,  it  be  referred  to  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  to  consider  and  report  what 
steps  should  be  taken  either  to  all'ord  an  independent 


supply  of  gas  to  the  metropolis  or  to  initiate  some  legisla- 
tive measures  to  protect  tho  interests  of  tho  consumers." 


private  rights  of  companies ; they  must  bring 
forward  a Bill  to  promote  competition,  and  then 
they  might  succeed.  He  had  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  nothing  whatever,  as  matters  stood, 
could  prevent  the  price  of  gas  being  raised 
periodically,  and  that  no  effective  protection 
was  afforded  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  trammelled  as  they 
were  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  What  he  proposed 
was  this:  that  they  should  go  for  their  own 
Bill  j but  he  did  not  see  that  if  tbe  companies 
should  consent  to  agree  to  proper  terms  and 
restrictions,  they  should  care  to  proceed  with 
the  Bill,  which  would  give  them  a vast  amount 
of  trouble,  and  cost  them  a great  deal  of  money. 
All  they  wanted  was  to  see  that  the  consumers 
were  fairly  dealt  with.  What  be  would  suggest 
was  this,  that  it  should  be  made  to  the  interest 
of  the  companies  to  supply  gas  at  a low  price, 
and  that  their  dividends  should  bo  regulated  by 
the  price  of  the  gas  they  supplied. 

Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  H.  L.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Savage  also  delivered  a few 
remarks  on  the  question,  agreeing  that  they 
should  not  propose  any  compromise  with  the 
gas  companies. 

The  motion  was  then  unanimously  carried, 
and  the  Board's  solicitor  was  directed  to  prepare 
a Bill  for  introduction  next  session  to  enable  the 
Board  to  provide  an  independent  supply  of  gas 
for  the  metropolis. 


The  committee,  after  devoting  much  time  and 
attention  to  tho  consideration  of  this  important 
question,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  tbe  duty  of  the  Board,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  to  promote  a measure  for  enabling  the 
Board  to  provide  an  independent  supply  of  gas 
to  tbe  metropolis,  and  they  recommend  that  tho 
solicitors  be  instructed  to  prepare  a Bill  to  bo 
introduced  into  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Richardson  (the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee)  moved  the  adoption  of  the  recommenda- 
tion. He  considered  that  gas  legislation  had 
taken  a course  Tcry  hostile  to  the  gas  consumer, 
and  their  case,  as  it  stood,  was  almost  hopeless 
unless  they  had  some  new  legislation.  The  groat 
question  that  ho  felt  in  his  own  mind  was  whether 
a 10  per  cent,  dividend,  guaranteed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  on  the  supply  of  gas,  was  a proper 
return  for  its  manufacture  or  not.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  maintain  it  was  not.  Indeed,  ho  was 
hardly  prepared  to  say  that  an  8 per  cent.,  or 
«ven  a G per  cent.,  dividend  would  bo  a proper 
return. 

Mr.  Fowler  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  it 
must  be  patent  to  every  one  who  examined  the 
proceedings  that  had  been  taken  before  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  remarks  that  had  been 
made  by  Ministers  of  State,  that  they  laid  down 
this  principle — that,  provided  tbe  companies 
were  prepared  to  make  liberal  and  fair  conces- 
sions, the  Government  would  not  interfere  5 but, 
on  tile  contraiy.  if  the  companies  would  do 
nothing  but  demand  their  maximum  dividend 
and  the  highest  price  they  could,  without 
allowing  any  control  over  their  accounts,  then 
they  would  let  in  third  parties,  that  was  to 
say,  the  public  authorities,  to  compete  with 
them  (tbe  gas  companies)  if  they  chose.  It 
appeared  that  everything  that  had  been  done 
by  that  Board  and  others,  hitherto,  to  bring 
about  a more  satisfactory  state  of  things  with 
regard  to  tho  supply  of  gas  had  only  resulted 
in  increasing  tho  price  of  that  article,  and  in 
fixing  the  manacles  round  their  hands  more 
firmly. 

Mr.  Newton  said  that  this  was  a most 
difficult  question  to  deal  with,  because  the 
companies  who  were  now  charging  so  high  a 
price  for  their  gas,  while  they  were  adminis- 
tering their  affairs  so  extravagantly,  were 
acting  under  private  Acts  of  Parliament,  which 
gave  them  immense  power,  and  with  which 
it  was  most  difficult  to  deal.  They  could  not 
go  to  Parliament,  and  ask  to  deal  with  the 


which  now  amounts  to  13,500Z.  We  observ 
that  premiums  have  been  offered  to  architecl 
for  the  best  designs  for  covering  a large  estat 
in  Goswell-road,  leased  from  the  Marquess  < 
Northampton,  and  that  the  designs  when  receive 
will  be  publicly  exhibited.  At  a time  when  e 
much  attention  is  being  given  to  tho  best  meai 
of  providing  house  accommodation  for  the  worl 
ing  classes,  the  exhibition  of  these  designs  cai 
not  fail  to  be  very  interesting. 

The  first  annual  dinner  of  the  staff  of  officei 
and  men  employed  by  the  company,  took  plat 
at  East  Moulsey,  near  Hampton  Court.  T1 
party,  numbered  upwards  of  seventy,  and  toe 
dinner  at  the  New  Inn.  Mr. ' James  Moore,  ti 
secretary,  in  a brief  address  regretted  his  ii 
ability,  through  ill  health,  to  be  present  at  tl 
dinner.  He  said  that  the  company’s  objects  i 
taking  to  the  erection  of  the  improved  dwellinj 
instead,  as  heretofore,  of  receiving  contrac 
from  builders,  were  the  saving  of  builders’  pr 
fits,  and  tbe  ensuring  of  better  work.  He  sa 
no  reason  why  the  body  of  men  present  shou. 
not  be  employed  by  the  Improved  Industri 
Dwellings  Company  for  many  years  to  come. 


WORKING  MEN’S  CLUB  AND 
INSTITUTE  UNION. 

A NUMBER  of  working  men  belonging  to  clubs 
in  connexion  with  this  organi8<ation  have  visited 
the  Western  Pumping  - station  of  the  great 
system  of  metropolitan  drainage.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  their  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Hall,  F.S.A.,  who,  by  means  of 
diagrams,  described  to  his  audience  how  the 
drainage  of  a low.  lying  area  of  21^  square 
miles  at  the  west  end  of  London  will  be 
received  in  wells  at  this  station,  which  is  in  tho 
Grosvenor-road,  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Chelsea 
Waterworks,  and  thence  pumped  at  tho  rate  of 
38,000  gallons  per  minute  into  tho  eastern 
intercepting  sewer,  and  carried  to  Abbey  Mills, 
where  it  will  have  again  to  be  pumped  into  the 
conduit  by  which  it  will  be  conveyed  to  the  out- 
fall at  Barking.  The  works  are  at  pi-esent  in 
process  of  erection,  and  will  be  finished  probably 
in  six  months  from  the  present  time. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  Hodgson  Pi-att,  with  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Union,  visited  tho 
zoological  galleries  of  the  British  Museum,  where 
they  were  met  by  Professor  Owen,  who,  in  the 
course  of  an  interestingperambulation,  delivered 
in  an  easy  colloquial  style  a brief  account  of 
some  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  this  portion 
of  the  great  national  collection.  He  began  with 
the  bones  of  Elephas  primngenus,  which  led  him 
by  degrees  into  tbe  glacial  era,  for  such  it  must 
have  been,  when  England,  as  we  have  ourselves 
urged,  was,  to  use  the  Professor’s  own  words, 
“ viurk  warmer  in  summer  and  colder  in  winter  ; 
and  those  animals  which  ranged  over  the  whole 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  clad  in  a cloak  of 
yellowish  wool,  1 in.  or  2 in.  thick,  hidden  by  a 
shock  of  long  blackish  hair,  1 ,ft.  or  2 ft.  in 
length.”  He  told  the  well-known  story  of  the 
discovery  of  the  frozen  body  of  one  of  the  extinct 
elephants  in  the  face  of  a cliff  in  Siberia,  and 
referred  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  existing 
demand  for  ivory  was  met  by  fossil  tusks  of  tbe 
extinct  species  collected  in  the  north  of  Asia. 

On  Monday,  the  Bank  holiday,  the  Union  made 
their  sixth  annual  excursion  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster’s  demesne  at  CHveden-park,  and 
which  was  a complete  success. 


THE  WEST  END  AND  PIMLICO  TRAFFIi 
Lord  H.  Lennox,  in  reply  to  a question  in  tl 
Commons,  said  a plan  had  been  prepared 
relievo  this  traffic.  It  would  be  in  the  nature 
a road  from  Hamilton-place,  across  the  Gre< 
Park,  to  Grosvenor-place,  passing  under  Cons! 
tutioQ-hill  by  means  of  a bridge,  16  ft.  high  ov 
the  proposed  road,  which  would  be  700  ft. 
length  and  60  ft.  in  width,  with  an  easy  gradi© 
of  1 in  60.  The  model  would  be  placed  in  t 
library  for  inspection. 


DRY  ROT  IN  CHURCHES. 


Srn, — Might  I ask,  through  the  medium  of  your  widi 
circulated  journal,  whether  any  of  your  scientific  readi 
could  inform  me  as  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  treatme 
of  this  destructive  and  contagious  disease  in  timber  ? 

My  church  has  been  built  for  three  years  npparen' 
of  |tlie  best  materials;  and,  within  the  last  eight  montl 
a number  of  fungi  have  sprung  up  in  tho  seats,  and  wi 
them  a gradual  rotting  of  the  flooring  and  pews  has  be 
observable. 

The  damage  is  at  present  confined,  to  a limited  spai 
but  shows  a marked  tendency  to  spread. 

Clebicus 

.*  The  matter  is  discussed  ia  some  of  our  ea 
volumes. 


CLAIM  FOR  WAGES. 


James  Coleman,  a builder,  was  summoned  to 
Thames  Police-court,  on  Tuesday,  by  five  of  his  wortm 

who  claimed  a week's  wages. 

Mr.  Pelham,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  proseonhc 
and  Mr.  Charles  Yonng,  solicitor,  for  the  defence. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  complainants  t 
they  vvere  in  the  receipt  of  8d.  per  hour,  but  that  if  tl 
were  employed  a short  distance  from  town  they  would 
ceive  8d.  per  hour.  On  the  10tb,  at  six  a.m.,  they  w 
sent  to  do  some  work  at  Haverstock-hill,  and  were 
gaged  there  till  half-past  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  Thursd 
the  23rd.  It  was  stated  to  be  a recofmised  rule  in 
trade  to  give  an  hour’s  notice.  The  foreman  and 
defendant  had  some  words  about  the  progress  of  the  wc 
and  the  foreman  gave  an  hour’s  notice  to  leave.  The  cc 
plainants  subsequently  left  for  some  reason  or  other,  i 
they  stated  they  gave  an  hour’s  notice,  but  there  w 
some  discrepancies  in  their  evidence  as  to  the  time  t 
did  so.  . , . , V J.V  - 

Mr.  Lushiogton  said  it  was  admitted  on  both  si 
there  was  an  hour’s  notice  given,  but  it  was  clear 
men  had  not  done  so  until  after  the  foreman  h^  gi 
notice.  They  had  broken  their  contract,  and  ho  disauB 
the  summons. 


BUILDER’S  CHARGE  FOR  ESTIMATEl 
AND  QUANTITIES. 

In  the  Cirencester  County  Court,  the  ease  Jamei 

Yatman,  reported  at  length  i 


THE  IMPROVED  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  directors  of  this  company  (which  is  pre- 
sided  over  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  M.P.)  have 
issued  their  twenty-second  half-yearly  report 
and  statement  of  accounts  to  the  30bh  June, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  expenditure  on 
land  and  dwellings  has  reached  276,75  4Z.  The 
number  of  dwellings  completed  is  1,392,  and  353 
more  are  in  course  of  erection.  Several  im- 
portant  sites  have  been  secured,  which  will 
enable  the  company  to  make  daring  the  next 
year  or  two,  a very  considerable  addition  to  the 
accommodation  already  provided.  The  usual 
dividend  of  5 per  cent,  is  recommended  to  be 
paid  after  placing  1,5001,  to  the  reserve  fund, 


I the  Wilts  Slundiird, 


Mr.  ■\V.  H.  James,  of  Cirencester,  builder,  sued  ! 
Wm.  Hamilton  Yatman,  of  Highgrove  House,  near  1 
bury,  for  taking  out  quantities,  and  making  a deta 
estimate  for  some  proposed  buildings. 

Mr.  Ellett  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Forres 
of  Malmesbury,  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Ellett,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the  original  cli 
was  for  62?.  16s.  6d.,  but  this  was  reduced  to  50l.,  b( 
to  be  tried  in  this  Court.  Mr.  Yatman  being 
making  some  additions  to  bis  house,  employed  Mr.Thon 
clerk  of  Works,  of  Westonbirt,  to  make  plans  i 
specification,  and  Mr.  James  was  asked  to  make  a deta 
estimate  of  the  cost ; for  this  piirpose  he  had  to  make 
a schedule  of  quantities,  to  affix  the  prices,  and  to  mo 
out  the  items.  As  no  regular  architect  was  emplo] 
and  as  Mr.  Thomas  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  HoUi 
considerable  delay  took  place  in  the  complclion  oi 
plans,  which  were  not  all  delivered  to  Mr.  James  at 
time  he  was  instructed  to  commence  his  estimate, 
which  delay  caused  several  journeys  and  many  alterati 
in  the  quantities.  Theamount  of  the  estimatebeingn: 
than  Mr,  Yatman  had  anticipated,  Mr.  James  snggei 
numerous  alterations  to  lessen  the  expense,  and  it 
decided  to  have  a new  set  of  plans  and  specification, 
to  abandon  the  first  set.  Subsequently  the  work 
tendered  for  by  several  builders  in  competition. 

, James  claimed  Zi  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  tus  1 
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jstimate,  aa  well  ns  his  trsTellin^  cxponaea  to  Highgrovo 
md  VVestonbirt  on  acTeral  occaaious. 

Mr.  James  and  his  witnesses  haring  been  examined, 

Mr.  Forrester  said  his  client  did  not  oiiject  to  pay  tt 
reasonable  sum,  but  considered  this  an  excessive  and  out 
3f  the  way  claim.  Ho  considered  ‘H  per  cent,  was  esces* 
jive,  and  also  that  the  estimate  was  excessive.  A aunri  of 
jOi.  would  have  been  paid  into  Court  Wt  from  a mistake, 
sad  this  sum  ho  considered  was  ample  for  the  services 

SerforoK'd.  After  calling  witnesses,  he  submitted  that  on 
18  evidence  he  had  adduced,  the  charge  of  2i  per  cent, 
rraatoomuch,  One  and  a half  per  cent,  was  the  outside 
price  which  ought  to  be  charged,  and  he  did  not  think  this 
iharge  made  by  Mr.  James  was  warrantable. 

Mr.  Ellett  said  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  action 
iTOse  from  Mr.  Yatman  employing  an  amateur  architect, 
instead  of  a propcrly-qualiJied  professional  man,  who 
iroold  at  once  nave  made  proper  drawings  and  s]^ciSca> 
instead  of  which  Mr.  James  had  to  give  Mr.  latman 
SSltiformation  which  the  architect  should  have  supplied, 
ind  for  doing  which  he  was  clearly  entitled  to  remunera- 
tion, Mr.  Jacques  bud  said  that  2^  per  cent,  was  the 
inetomary  charge  by  surveyors,  and  it  was  ridiculous  to 
think  that  builders  should  not  bo  paid  for  the  some  work 
the  same  amount. 

The  Judge,  in  summing  up,  remarked  that  Mr.  Yatman 
tisd  very  properly  said  that  lie  was  willing  to  pay  what  was 
fair,  and  tbeqnestion  was  to  determine  that  amount.  He 
thought  the  balance  of  the  evidence  was  in  favour  of  1^  per 
lent,  for  quantities  in  the  country,  and  half  per  cent,  for 
priciog,— making  2 per  cent.  There  was  n little  doubt  in 
li^iad  as  to  the  travelling  expenses,  but  as  this  was  an 
Btptionsl  case  he  thought  he  must  consider  them  as  In- 
mraed  in  the  per-ceniage,  and  therefore  gave  a verdict  of 
for  plaintlif. 


adverted.  My  previous  reluotance  to  engage  in  competi- 
tions has  consequently  been  strengthened,  and  while 
fully  appreciating  the  kind  proposal  of  the  Committee  in 
the  present  case,  and  feeling  it  due  to  them  to  submit  this 
explanation  of  iny  views,  1 regret  that  I am  unable  to 
accept  their  invitation. 

(Signed)  Edwaed  M.  Baeut, 


of  persons  by  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  and  the  means  by 
which  other  accommodatinn  is  to  bo  provided  for  the  per- 
sons  to  be  removed.  That  these  orders  be  standing 
orders  of  the  House.” 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

DISTRICT  SUnVEVOIts’  FEES. 

At  the  Hammersmith  Police-court,  before  Mr.  Ingham, 
m the  Slot  July,  Mr.  Knightiey  appeared  in  support  of 
in  adjourned  summons  against  John  Parish,  the  builder 
ifthreo  bouses  in  Denmark-road,  for  refusing  to  pay  the 
District  Surveyor's  fees. 

Mr.  Claydon,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and 
listed  that  his  client  was  neither  the  builder,  owner,  iior 
loonpier,  and  therefore  not  liable;  and  produced  a wit- 
less, who  was  the  owner  of  the  houses  in  question,  and 
»bo  stated  that  the  defendant  had  carried  out  the  work 
or  her  as  her  foreman. 

Mr.  Knightiey  here  produced  the  written  notice  given 
ly  defendant  before  commencing  the  work,  which  was 
Jgned  by  him  as  the  builder,  and  which  described  witness 
IS  the  owner;  in  addition  to  which  it  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Inigbtley  that  ho  had  in  every  way  acted  as  the 
TttUaer  throughout,  and  was  therefore  liable  for  the 
isyment  of  the  District  Surveyor's  fees,  and  althoogk 
Q the  case  of  two  of  the  houses  the  main  buildings  had 
leen  carried  up  and  roofed  in  by  another  person,  j’ot  the 
lack  additions  having  been  carried  up  and  roofed  in  by 
afendiint,  who  also  nnished  the  houses,  he  alouc,  thero- 
Jre,  was  liable  for  payment  of  the  full  fees. 

The  plea  was  then  set  up  that  defendant,  who  was  an 
literate  person,  had  been  inveigled  into  giving  the  notice 
y the  assistant  to  Mr.  Knightiey;  but  tbe  magistrate 
emarked  that  tbis  was  imprubablo,  as  defendant  wrote 
nd  spelt  very  well,  and  was  able  to  judge  of  the  nature 
f tbe  notice.  He  thereupon  made  an  order  for  the 
unount  claimed,  with  4s,  costs. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The  following  letter,  sent  in  reply  to  an  invita- 
ion  to  compete,  may  be  usefully  published  : — 

Sir,— I have  received  your  letter  of  the  22nd  instant,  by 
fhioh  I learn  that  the  committee  of  — — (who  are 
itrsngers  to  me,  aud  of  whose  names  I am  not  aware) 
lave  done  me  the  honour  to  invito  me  to  submit  designs 
n eompetition  with  five  other  architects  for  the  pro- 
losed  new  building.  I do  not  gather  from  your  letter 
bst  any  payment  is  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  com- 
letitors. 

I have  to  ask  yon  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  the  oom- 
nittee  for  this  mark  of  their  coulidenee,  and  as  I am  sure 
hat  their  invitation  was  intended  as  a compliment,  I feel 
t due  to  them  to  acknowledge  it  gratefully. 

Considerahlo  experience  bus  led  me,  however,  to  the 
Xniviotion  that  competition  is  one  of  the  worst  modes  of 
ihtoining  good  designs,  and  that  it  is  bad  for  the  em- 
ployer, bad  for  the  architects,  and  bad  for  art  generally. 

It  is  bad  for  the  employer,  inasmuch  as,  among  other 
reasons,  it  prevents  that  intimate  communication  of  ideas 
frith  the  architect  during  the  prepitmlion  qf  the  designs 
shich  is  necessary  to  prevent  future  disappointment,  and 
Jven  to  secure  a correct  understanding  of  what  is  ulti- 
(nately  proposed.  This  is  one  main  reason  why  so  many 
wmplsuita  are  heard  (when  it  is  too  late]  that  the  con- 
renient  use  of  the  building  has  been  sacrilieed  to  mere 
Aowy  considerations,  such  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  com- 
petitions  to  foster  and  develop. 

It  is  bad  for  the  architects,  inasmuch  as  live  mon  of 
Jminence  are  expected  to  waste  their  time,  labour,  and 
sven  money,  as  no  architect  can  prepare  competition 
ieeigns  without  incurring  considerable  expense.  Nothing 
)f  this  kind  is  expected  of  other  professions,  but  when 
tdviee  is  required,  it  is  sought  from  those  whose  reputa- 
nons,  and  works  before  the  public,  constitute  a guarantee 
of  elBciency.  No  one  thinks  of  asking  six  eminent 
awyers,  or  six  physicians,  to  expend  their  ability  and 
unds  in  order  that  one  among  them  may  receive  profos- 
aonal  employment. 

_ It  is  bad  for  art  generally,  as  it  leads  to  the  preference 
or  showy  drawings  to  really  good  architectural  design,  and 
oeoause  it  generally  ends  in  disputes  and  heartburnings, 
ihe  Government  recently  held  two  eompetitions,  of  first- 
■ste  importance,  for  the  National  Gallery  and  the  new  Law 
oonrts.  In  neither  of  these  have  the  promises  made  to  the 
j-ontpstitors  (on  the  faith  of  which  the  designs  were  sup- 
plied) been  carried  out.  In  the  latter  case,  the  course 
'“Opted  was  described  by  the  Times  as  “ a gross  breach 
l)f  faith  with  the  competing  architects.” 

I entered  these  competitions  by  invitation,  and  contrary 
IjOmy  ordinary  custom,  believing  that  they  would  be  free 
■roin  many  ofihe  usual  objections,  and  as  I was  honoured 
notice  ol'the  Judges  in  both  cases,  lam 
•he  chief  sufferer  by  the  circumstances  to  which  I have 


ROBBERY  BY  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

Jons  WooDORAVE,  aged  28,  a foreman  of  works,  re- 
siding at  7-4,  Amersham-villas,  New-cross,  and  John 
Baxter,  aged  41,  a foreman  painter,  of  116,  Great  SulfolW- 
street,  Borough,  were  charged,  on  remand,  at  Clorkenwell 
police-court,  with  stealing  a largo  quantity  of  building 
materials  from  an  unlinianed  school  building  in  Eagle- 
court,  St.  John's-lane,  ClerkenweU,  the  property  of 
their  employer,  Mr.  Wigmore,  builder,  of  Bradlleld 
House,  6t.  John’s,  Folham.  The  prosecutor  is  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  the  erection  of  new  schools  for  the 
London  School  Board  at  Rt.  John's-laae,  ClerkenweU. 
The  prisoner  Woodgrave  was  the  foreman  of  the  entire 
works,  and  Baxter  was  under  him  as  the  foreman  of 
painters.  The  prosecutor,  finding  that  he  was  losing  a 
large  quantity  of  materials,  spoke  to  Woodgrave  about  it, 
but  he  said  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  anything  having 
been  lost.  Mr.  Wigmore  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  James  Hill,  a detective  of  the  G Division,  who  ascer- 
tained that  Woodgrave  had  sold  large  quantities  of  tim- 
ber as  firewood,  but  when  he  asked  him  about  it  he  said 
that  he  bad  not  sold  any,  whereupon  he  was  taken  into 
custody.  Tbe  prisoner  then  gave  an  address  at  Zion- 
villas,  iarking-road;  but  that  address  was  found  to  be 
fajse.  Hill  continued  his  inquiries,  and  nsoertaining  that 
Woodgrave  resided  at  New-cross,  proceeded  there,  and 
in  the  back-yard  of  bis  premises  found  more  than  a 
wagon-load  of  valuable  timber,  as  well  as  a large  quantity 
of  "cubes,"  “squares,”  “blocks,”  nails,  screws,  &o. 
The  prisoner  Baxter  was  next  suspected  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  robbery,  and  upon  the  prosecutor  asking  to 
see  the  articles  that  had  been  given  him  for  tbe  use  of 
himself  and  the  men  under  him,  he  said  be  could  not,  as 
some  of  them  bad  been  stolen,  but  by  whom  he  could  not 
say.  Ho  went  with  Baxter  to  his  residence,  and  there  in 
a shed  found  some  of  the  stolen  timber,  as  well  as  other 
property,  and  upon  asking  him  to  account  for  its 
posaessioD,  he  replied  that  it  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Woodgrave. 

Mr.  Kieketts  said,  that  in  addition  to  Woodgrave  steal- 
ing the  prosecutor's  building  materials,  be  had  also 
robbed  him  of  money,  for  he  had  overcharged  the  men’s 
time,  and  had  taken  the  surplus  to  his  own  use.  The 
prosecutor,  however,  would  be  content  with  the  case  being 
settled  here  in  preference  to  its  going  to  the  sessions  if 
the  prisoners  pleaded  "Guilty."  The  prisoners  pleaded 
“ Guilty.”  Woodgrave  was  sentenced  to  six  months’  hard 
labour,  and  Baxter  to  three  months'. 


WREN’S  INTENTIONS 
IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  DECORATION 
OP  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — I havo  joat  como  into  possesaion  of  a 
large  and  old  engraving  of  the  interior  of 
St.  Paal’a.  This  plate  may  possibly  be  well 
known  to  architects.  It  is  curious,  inasmuch  as 
neither  paintings  nor  mosaicB  are  foreshadowed 
in  the  dome,  whereas  figures  of  the  prophets 
are  adumbrated  in  the  spandrels  beneath.  If 
tbe  history  of  tbis  plate  were  known,  it  might 
serve  as  one  of  the  stepping-stones  either  to 
Wren’s  intentions  or  wishes  respecting  the 
decoration  of  the  cathedral. 

W.  Cave  TnoiiAS, 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  DWELLINGS  OF 
THE  POOR. 

The  great  grievance  of  the  displacement  of 
the  poor  from  their  dwellings  to  make  room  for 
railways  aud  other  public  works  is  likely  at  last  to 
receive  some  mitigation.  Mr.  Cross  has  brought 
forward  resolutions,  to  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  heartily  agreed,  requiring  that, — 

“In  the  case  of  any  Bill  liy  which  power  is  sought  to 
take,  in  any  city,  town,  or  purish,  fifteen  houses  or  more, 
occupied  either  wholly  or  partially  as  tenants  or  lodgers, 
by  persons  belonging  to  the  labouring  classes,  the  pro- 
moters be  required  to  deposit  in  the  Private  Bill  Oilice, 
on  or  before  the  Slat  day  of  December,  a statement  of 
the  number(so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained)  of  persons 
to  be  displaced,  and  whether  any  and  what  provision  is 
made  in  the  Bill  for  remedying  the  inconvenience  likely 
to  arise  from  such  displacemeut,  and  that  such  stutemont 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  BUI.” 

“ In  every  Bill  by  which  power  is  sought  to  take,  in  any 
city,  town,  or  parish,  filteeu  houses  or  more  occupied 
either  wholly  or  partially  as  tenants  or  lodgers,  by  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  labouring  classes,  a clause  shall  bo 
inserted  to  enact  that  the  company  shall,  not  leas  than 
eight  weeks  before  taking  any  such  houses,  make  known 
theirintentionto  take  the  same  by  placards,  handbills,  or 
other  general  notice  placed  in  public  view  upon  or  within 
a reasonable  distance  from  such  houses,  and  that  the 
company  shall  not  take  any  such  houses  until  they  have 
obtained  the  certificate  of  a justice  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  of  the  sheriflp  in  Scotland,  that  it  has  been 
proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  company  have  made 
known  their  intention  to  take  the  same  in  mnnnerreqnirod 
by  this  provision.” 

“ In  every  such  Bill  a clause  shall  bo  inserted,  if  appli- 
cable,  requiring  the  promoters  to  procure,  within  a time 
to  be  limited,  sufficient  accommodation  for  persona 
belonging  to  the  labouring  classes  who  will  be  displaced 
under  the  powers  of  the  Bill." 

“The  committee  upon  every  such  BUI  shall  report 
specially  to  the  House— 1.  Whether  such  a clause  has 
been  inserted  in  the  Bill ; and,  if  not,  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  committee  have  decided  it  to  be  inapplicable. 
2.  The  several  circumstances  affecting  the  displacement 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

A question  affecting  masons  has  been  decided 
at  Worship-street,  London.  A man  summoned 
his  master  for  wages  duo  to  him,  the  complainanti 
having  discharged  himself  at  two  o’clock  on  the 
10th  of  June  without  any  notice.  The  plaintiff 
declared  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  for 
men  to  discharge  themselves  when  they  chose, 
being  paid  up  to  the  time  they  worked,  and 
eleven  witnesses  were  called  to  support  his  state- 
ment. The  magistrate  considered  the  ^5om- 
plainant  had  proved  the  custom  was  that  of 
hiring  from  hour  to  hour  as  long  as  either  party 
pleased.  He  made  an  order  for  the  payment  of  , 
the  wages.  At  the  Thames  Court  there  has 
been  another  question  as  to  the  hour’s  notice,  aa 
a claim  for  wages,  to  which  we  elsewhere  refer. 

A orisis  impends  in  the  slate-trade  of  North 
Wales.  The  workmen  engaged  by  Lord  Penrhyn 
some  time  ago  received  notice  from  his  lordship 
that  if  they  joined  the  North  Wales  Quarrymen’a 
Union  he  must  close  his  quarries,  which  are  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world.  Tbe  men  disre- 
garded the  monition,  and,  on  the  contrary,  have, 
to  the  number  of  about  3,500,  and  nearly  without 
exception,  joined  the  union.  A letter  has  been 
sent  by  them  to  Lord  Penrhyn,  requiring  an 
advance  of  wages  to  SOs.  per  week  for  quarry- 
men,  and  258.  per  week  for  labourers,  and  an- 
alteration  of  the  present  system,  which  restricts 
a party  of  men  working  the  rook  from  making 
as  much  money  as  they  might  earn.  Cnlesa 
the  demands  are  acceded  to,  the  workmen  havo 
intimated  to  his  lordship  that  they  will  discon- 
tinue work.  A meeting  was  held  at  the 
quarries,  aud,  awaiting  Lord  Penrhyn’s  re- 
ply, the  quarries  were  temporarily  deserted, 
Mr.  John  Francis,  the  chief  agent  at  the 
quarries,  has,  it  is  said,  given  notice  to  the  aged 
workmen  and  weighers  engaged  in  them  that 
they  will  not  bo  required  any  longer.  This 
treatment  of  the  old  people  who  had  spent  their 
lifetime  at  the  works  is  universally  condemned, 
and  is  likely  to  affect  adversely  the  settlement 
of  the  rupture. 

The  Labourers'  Union  Chronicle,  in  an  artiolo 
on  the  abandonment  of  the  labourers’  lock-out, 
demands  an  uprising  of  the  entire  moral  and, 
if  necessary,  physical  force  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  declare  with  voice  of  irresistible 
authority  that  the  combination  of  landlord  and 
farmer  shall  not  prevail  (while  the  combination 
of  labourers,  we  suppose,  shall). 

Ten  labourers  have  been  convicted,  at  the 
Suffolk  Summer  Assizes,  of  a conspiracy  to  in- 
timidate  non-unionists  and  their  employer  by 
threats  of  violence.  They  were  ordered,  on 
their  own  recognisances,  to  come  up  for  sentence 
at  a future  time  if  called  upon. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Worlahy. — The  church  hero  has  been  re-opened' 
for  Divine  service.  The  principal  portions  of 
the  previous  structure  that  have  been  utilised 
in  the  present  church  are  the  tower  archway, 
the  arcades — the  side  window  and  grotesque 
corbels  in  north  aisle — and  a few  carved  terminals 
to  wood  mouldings  of  windows.  The  church 
consists  of  a tower,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, . 
vestry,  and  organ-ohamber,  with  chancel  divided 
from  the  nave  by  arched  timber  framing 
relieved  by  tracery.  The  south  entrance  is 
sheltered  by  an  oak  porch,  crisped  and  moulded. 
The  tower  contains  a peal  of  three  bells  (hung 
by  Mr.  George  Ashton,  of  Worlaby),  with  a 
clock  on  the  west  side.  The  carting  was  done  by 
the  tenants.  The  walls  are  of  chalk,  quarried 
on  the  estate,  faced  outside  with  Kirton  Lindsey 
stone,  the  exposed  faces  on  each  side  hammer- 
dressed.  The  wronght-stone  is  from  Corsham- 
down.  The  tower  is  covered  by  a spire-shaped 
roof,  with  ornamental  wrought-iron  fiuial,  and 
gilt  vane;  the  lower  story  of  the  tower  is  used 
as  a baptistery.  The  old  church  was  in  a dan. 
gerous  aud  dilapidated  condition,  and  in  pulling 
down  the  walla  plinths  of  two  former  churches 
were  discovered  at  much  lower  levels.  The  vicar, 
having  removed  some  of  the  whitewash,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  walls  was  found  to  be  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  diapers  and  scroll-work 
in  distemper,  the  tints  being  Indian  red,  choco- 
late, black,  aud  primrose,  interspersed  with  early 
English  texts.  He  also  discovered  a full-sized 
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figure  of  “ Death”  on  one  side  of  the  tower  | 
archway,  and  a winged  figure  on  the  other. 

Earl  Stonham. — Stonham  Aspal  church  was 
restored  and  opened  about  a year  ago,  and  now 
the  sister  church  of  Earl  Stonham  is  undergoing 
like  renovation  and  alteration.  The  church  is  to 
undergo  a good  deal  of  restoration,  the  rector, 
the  Eev.  J.  Castley,  proposing  to  spend  6001.  on 
the  chancel,  while  the  work  in  the  rest  of  the 
church  will  cost,  it  is  estimated,  1,4001.  orl,500J. 
The  nave-roof  will  be  left  as  it  is,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  put  up  carved  oak-roofs  over  the  nave 
and  transepts,  to  correspond  with  it  so  as  to 
carry  the  design  through  the  entire  edifice.  The 
walls  of  the  building,  which  are  stuccoed,  are  in 
a dilapidated  condition,  especially  in  the  north 
transept,  and  some  parts  will  have  to  be  taken 
down  and  rebuilt.  In  the  interior  the  pews, 
which  are  high-backed,  will  be  removed,  and  the 
church  re-benched  throughout.  The  estimated 
outlay  is  expected  to  cover  also  the  waiuning  of 
the  church  with  a hot-water  apparatus,  and  the 
paving  with  tiles  by  Messrs.  Maw,  of  Stafford- 
shire. The  architects  engaged  in  the  work  are 
Messrs.  Cory  & Fergnson,  of  Carlisle  5 Mr.  Gib- 
bons,  of  Stonham,  is  doing  the  woodwork;  Mr. 
Godbold,  Harleston,  is  the  carver;  the  masonry 
and  brickwork  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Wells,  of  Dickleburgh  and  Kemp,  Stonham 
Aspal. 

Dorking. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  North  Holm- 
wood,  has  been  laid  by  Lady  Mary  Legge.  Mr. 
Eobde  Hawkins  is  the  honorary  architect.  The 
new  church,  which  is  intended  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  about  280  persons,  will  consist  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  vestry,and organ-chamber,  tower, 
and  a spire  of  oak  shingle,  with  a porch  under 
the  tower.  The  building  will  be  of  brick,  faced 
with  flint,  stone,  and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
estimated  cost  is  about  2,5001.,  and  Messrs. 
Goddard  & Sons,  of  Farnham  and  Dorking,  who 
have  the  contract,  are  expected  to  finish  the 
work  in  about  six  months.  It  is  hoped  by  that 
time  the  committee  will  be  enabled  to  proceed 
with  the  building  of  a parsonage-house. 

Malvern. — Emmanuel  Church  (Lady  Hunting- 
don’s), situated  on  the  Ledbury-road,  has  been 
rebuilt  and  re-opened.  Instead  of  a plain  brick 
building,  there  now  appears  a stone  edifice, 
surmounted  by  a lofty  spire.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  church  was  said  to  be  nearly  3,0001.  The 
stone  carving  was  eiocnted  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Martyn, 
formerly  of  Worcester  (firm  of  Martyn  & Emus, 
sculptors,  Cheltenham). 

Borrowdale. — The  Chnrch  of  Borrowdale,  the 
little  whitewashed  church  in  the  valley  of 
Btonethwaite,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  rugged 
slopes  ofGlaramara,  and  familiar  to  pedestrians 
who  havo  tramped  into  Langdalo  by  the  Stake, 
has  been  re-opened  for  Divine  service  by  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  interior  has  been  reno- 
vated. The  old  pews  have  been  replaced  by 
benches  of  modern  make,  three  white  stone 
double-light  lancet  windows,  filled  with  cathedral 
glass,  and  decorated  with  stained  borders,  have 
been  placed  on  each  side;  the  roof  timbers  are 
disclosed  to  view  and  varnished,  and  a new 
chancel  has  been  built  of  the  slate  of  the  district, 
lighted  by  three  lancet  windows,  filled  with 
stained  glass,  illustrative  of  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Christ ; and  this  chancel  is  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  church  by  a large  pointed  arch 
of  stone.  The  coat  of  the  alterations  has  been 
between  600Z.  and  6501. 

Cleveland. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  has  been  laid  at  Paceby,  in  Cleveland. 
The  new  edifice,  which  is  being  built  on  the  site 
of  the  old  one,  is  to  be  of  plain  character,  and 
will  cost  nearly  1,000Z.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Falkenbridge,  of  Whitby,  and  Mr.  Barton,  of 
the  same  place,  is  the  contractor  for  the  whole 
of  the  work. 

Castleton. — The  church  here  has  lately  under- 
gone a restoration,  the  architects  employed  being 
Messrs.  Stevens  & Robinson,  of  Derby.  The 
chancol-arch  is  a specimen  of  Norman  architec- 
ture. It  has  been  carefully  scraped  and  painted. 
The  east  and  south  windows  of  the  chancel  have 
been  restored  in  the  Decorated  style.  The  vestry 
is  the  eastern  part  of  what  appears  to  have  been 
a north  chapel,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  chancel,  the  western  part  of  it  being  now 
thrown  to  the  chancel  again  by  an  arch.  This 
portion  contains  a library,  the  gift  of  a former 
vicar,  and  will  afford  accommodation  for  the 
organ,  if  at  any  time  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
remove  it  from  the  western  gallery.  The  chancel, 
though  long,  is  narrow.  The  side  windows  of 
the  nave  have  been  restored  in  an  inexpensive 
manner. 


Cury  (Cornwall). — The  parish  church  of  Cnry, 
some  six  miles  from  Helston,  has  been  formally 
opened  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  after  having 
been  restored.  The  edifice  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  county,  and  had  fallen  into  a disreputable 
condition.  The  Rev.  A.  L.  Cummings,  the  late 
vicar,  and  now  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Truro,  raised 
the  necessary  funds  mainly  from  amongst  his 
friends,  and  acted  as  architect.  The  building, 
as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  a nave,  continnons 
chancel,  a south  aisle  or  transept,  a north  aisle, 
western  tower,  and  southern  porch.  The  nave 
is  divided  from  the  north  aisle  by  a range  of 
seven  bays.  The  church  is  of  three  different 
ages,  the  oldest  part  being  late  Norman.  Of 
this  there  remains  the  south  wall  of  the  nave, 
containing  the  original  doorway,  which  is  curi- 
ously carved.  The  nave  belongs  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  north  aisle  to  the  fifteenth. 
There  is  a hagioscope  between  the  Bochym  aisle 
and  the  chancel;  there  are  also  the  remains  of 
two  wood-loft  staircases,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
church.  The  work  of  restoration  has  been  car- 
ried out  entirely  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings, 
assisted  by  the  village  mason,  the  village  black, 
smith,  and  the  village  glazier,  at  a cost  of  9001. 
The  whole  of  the  north  wall  has  been  taken  down 
and  rebuilt;  the  roof  of  the  north  aisle  has  been 
repaired  and  branded  inside,  being  enriched  with 
carved  oak  bosses  ; the  roof  of  the  nave,  chancel, 
and  Bochym  aisle  has  been  re-constructod ; the 
church  re-seated  and  fitted  : and  every  window 
re-glaaed  with  cathedral  glass.  The  expense 
attached  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bochym  aisle 
was  borne  by  Messrs.  Richard  & Sidney  Davey, 
of  Bochym  j the  whole  of  the  glass  used  was 
given  by  Mr.  A.  Bell,  of  the  firm  of  Clayton  & 
Bell ; Mr.  W.  Webster,  of  Blackheath,  presented 
the  carved  bosses  ; and  Mr.  W.  Copeland,  the 
well-known  manufacturer  of  pottery,  contributed 
two  porcelain  commandment-tables  and  a new 
set  of  oommuuion-plate.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cum. 
mings  painted  the  two  windows  himself.  The 
one  in  the  lower  represents  the  four  evangelists ; 
the  other,  over  the  font,  represents  the  infant 
Saviour  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  In 
the  Bochym  aisle  the  window  still  continues  to 
bear  the  Davey  arms. 

Withiol  (Comivall) . — The  old’ church  of  Withiol, 
six  miles  west  of  Bodmin,  is  undergoing  altera- 
tions. The  roofs  have  been  covered  with  duchess 
Delabole  slate,  and  the  walls  will  be  cleaned  and 
pointed.  The  tower  is  in  a good  state  of  preser- 
vation, with  a minaret  on  each  corner.  It  is  also 
intended  that  this  shall  undergo  a renovation. 

Sheffield. — A new  church,  which  has  just  been 
built  at  Owlorton,  and  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  church  has  been 
built  in  connexion  with  St.  Philip's,  the  accom- 
modation of  which  has  been  felt  to  be  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  the  parish.  The 
building  is  of  simple  Early  Gothic  character. 
The  plan  has  nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles 
70  ft.  6 in.  long,  chancel  24  ft.  in  length,  with 
roomy  vestry  and  south  porch.  The  interior  is 
48  ft.  high  to  the  apex  of  the  nave  roof,  which  is 
open  timbered.  The  total  cost  has  been  about 
3,400Z.  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell  Withers,  of  Sheffield, 
is  the  architect.  The  church  is  constructed  to 
seat  about  600. 


VARIORUM. 

We  get  the  following  concerning  "a  yard 
measni-e,”  from  the  World  of  Wonders  for 
August : — " Down  to  the  year  1824,  the  standard 
yard  of  the  country  was  a rod  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  Court  of  E.vchequer  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  All  measures  intended  for  general 
nae  were  brought  to  be  examined  by  an  officer 
of  the  court,  placed  parallel  with  the  standard, 
and  stamped  with  certain  marks  if  found  to  be 
correct.  Their  use  for  business  purposes  was 
thenceforth  legal.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1824,  this  old  standard  was  superseded 
by  another,  which  had  been  constructed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1760.  The 
Act  provided  that  ‘The  straight  line  or  distance 
between  the  centres  of  the  two  points  in  the 
gold  studs  in  the  brass  rod  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  shall  be 
the  original  and  genuine  standard  of  a yard; 
and  the  same  straight  line,  the  brass  being  at  the 
temperature  of  62°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermoriieter, 
shall  be  tho  unit  or  only  standard  measure  of  ex- 
tension.’ The  provision  as  to  comparison  with 
tho  thermometer  was  founded  on  the  well-known 
fact  of  the  extension  or  contraction  of  metals  at 
different  temperatures,  and  illustrates  the  nicety 


with  which  all  circumstances  relating  to  til 
standard  of  measure  are  considered  and  adjusten 
This  standard  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  whir, 
consumed  tho  Houses  of  Parliament  in  18'i 
and  a commission  was  appointed  to  replace  ]i 
It  had  previously  been  enacted  that  ‘If  at  ss 
time  hereafter  the  imperial  standard  yard  shJ 
be  lost,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  defaced,  a 
otherwise  injured,  it  shall  be  restored  by  makiij 
under  the  directions  of  the  Lords  of  the  Tri 
sury,  a new  standard  yard,  bearing  the  propin 
tion  to  a pendulum,  vibrating  seconds  of  maj 
time,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  in  a vacuum,si 
at  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  36  in.  to  39T,393 
Tho  labour  of  reconstruction  in  accordance  wij 
this  enactment  was  commenced  by  the  celcbraia 
astronomer,  Mr.  F.  Baily.  He  died  in  1844,  leavih 
his  researcbes  to  he  continued  by  ProfesH 
Sheepshanks ; and  on  the  death  of  the  lats 
gentleman  in  1855,  the  work  was  taken  up  ri 
completed  by  the  present  Astronomer  Rojj 
Mr.  G.  B.  Airy.  Nearly  a quarter  of  a centti 
thus  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  U 
standard  and  the  completion  of  another  to 
ceed  it.  The  new  standard  yard  measure 
deposited  in  the  House  of  Parliament,  * 
authenticated  copies  of  it  at  the  Court  of  ^ 
chequer,  the  Royal  Mint,  the  Royal  >Socie 
and  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.”— 
The  Quiver  gives  us  a few  words  about  ” Cashj 
elsewhere  referred  to  : — ” ‘ This  is  worth  fight: 
for!’  said  Cromwell,  as  he  looked  across  • 
Golden  Vale  of  Tipperary,  stretching  away  sou 
westward  to  the  blue  range  of  the  Galtee  ino5 
tains,  and  eastward  reaching  up  its  tributei 
Cashel  of  the  Kings.  Well  might  he  say  : 
little  as  Cromwell  cared  for  the  old  historic  e 
saintly  memories  of  the  towers  that  crowned; 
rock;  yet  what  he  and  his  Ironsides  thouj 
worth  fighting  for,  is  at  least  worthy  of  be; 
remembered.  A great  hill  that  stands  aln 
and  which  (corresponding  in  shape  to  a gap 
the  crest  of  the  Devil’s  Bite  range)  is  said! 
tradition  to  have  been  bitten  out  of  that  ch' 
and  dropped  at  a distance  from  it;  amagnific< 
expanse  of  rich,  undulating  plain,  embracing  i 
Golden  Vale  and  bounded  by  the  distant  hills 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  as  well  as  by; 
own  beautiful  mountains  of  Galtee  and  Kno. 
meldown.  The  lights  and  shadows  that  sw« 
over  them  fitfully  like  the  change  and  chance 
time, — a deep,  suggestive  stillness, — this  let ; 
reader  imagine,  and  ho  has  the  setting  of  stol 
which  are  so  eloquent,  ay,  and  a worthy  settL 
The  royal  residence  of  the  ancient  kings; 
Munster  took  its  name  from  a stone  wh;^ 
remains  within  the  old  cathedral’s  precinc 
called  Ciiiseal,  Caisil,  or  Cashel,  ‘the  stone; 
tribute.’  Here  tho  subject  chieftains  oaj 
with  their  offerings  and  paid  their  homa 
Tho  modern  town  lies  partly  on  a slope  deacei 
ing  from  the  rock,  and  partly  in  a hollow;  H 
the  thirteen  roads  which  radiate  from  it  ini{ 
directions  have  been  well  compared  to  ‘ spob 
of  a wheel.'  There  is  something  very  suggest 
in  the  fact  that  the  snort  and  scream  of  the  b 
horse  have  never  broken  the  impressive  quiet 
the  place;  no  railway  coming  nearer  toi 
than  Goold’s  Cross,  about  five  miles  away.”— ' 
“Permit  me,”  writes  a correspondent  in  u 
Gardener’s  Magazine,  " in  this  time  of  drongil 
to  say  a word  about  draining  the  lawn.  T. 
note  will,  of  coarse,  only  refer  to  cases  inwlw 
drainage  is  essential.  My  lawns,  three  in  numb, 
are  all  on  a low  level,  in  close  proximibyt 
water,  and  the  soil  is  so  heavy  that  water  d-: 
not  readily  escape  from  it.  In  dry  seasons 
earth  cracks.  In  wet  seasons  it  becomes  3 
water-logged  that  we  dare  not  tread  on  r 
grass,  unless  we  particularly  wish  for  music,, 
which  case  we  may  have  plenty  of  it;  for* 
boggy  ground  then  squeaks  and  groans  as  li 
pressure  of  the  foot  acts  upon  it,  in  consequen 
I suppose,  of  the  entanglement  of  air  in  the  be! 
of  the  soil  by  its  excessive  absorption  of  wab 
Ton  may  think  my  lawns  wretched,  but,  inde'i 
they  are  beautiful ; and,  barring  extreme  dronf 
or  extreme  wet,  they  give  me  great  delight,  ai 
all  who  see  them  declare  them  perfect.  At  t 
present  time,  however,  they  are  characterised  b' 
fault  that  I think  may  properly  form  the  subjec; 
a note  that  may  be  useful  to  your  readers.  1 
long  drought  (we  have  had  but  little  rain  fori 
six  months)  has  brought  out  distinctly  in  t 
noxious  brown  bands  the  lines  of  the  drain-pip] 
and  I dare  say  many  lawns  that  have  pipe-dra; 
beneath  them  show  the  course  of  the  drains  b 
similarly  objectionable  manner.  The  long  sfcreS 
of  brown  will  remain  until  the  October  ra 
wash  them  out,  and  thus  fora  considerabloport 
of  the  summer  season  my  lawns  are  disfigui 
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by  the  very  means  that  have  been  adopted  to 
render  them  perfect.  Bat  what,  it  will  bo  asked, 
is  tho  kind  of  advice  I would  base  upon  this 
observation  ? Oh,  clearly  that  lawns  shonld  not 
be  drained  at  all,  and  I am  quite  satisfied  that  if 
they  are  as  full  of  water  as  they  will  hold,  and 
, every  way  like  a saturated  sponge  for  weeks 
togetlicr,  it  does  the  grass  no  harm  j whereas,  if 
you  lay  down  drains  you  ensure  their  disfigure- 
ment whenever  we  are  favoured  with  a hot  dry 
season.  To  say  that  lawns  should  not  be  drained 
Is, of  course,  heterodox.  Yes,  it  is  heterodox; 
but  I see  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Let  all 
.walks  and  borders  that  abut  on  grass  lawns  be 
iprovidcd  with  roomy  drains  to  take  surplus 
iwater  from  the  lawns ; but  not  have  a drain  of 
luy  kind  actually  beneath  the  grass.  This 
iidvice,  it  will  be  observed,  is  founded  on  expe- 
dencc  that  I have  had  to  pay  for.” 


’ ^isrclfonta. 

i The  Rain-Storm  Overflows  from  the 
rJewers. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court 
Ilf  Common  Council,  Mr.  Deputy  Hora  asked 
^vhether  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were 

taking  any,  and,  if  any,  what,  steps  to  prevent 
yhe  serions  inundations  after  rain-storms,  causing 
freab  destruction  of  property,  pecuniary  loss 
md  danger  to  the  public  health.  Mr.  Deputy 
j;owmaa  Taylor,  in  reply,  read  a letter  from 
lllir  Joseph  W.  Bazalgette,  in  which  he  said, 
J This  Board  has  diminished  the  extent  and 

i'equency  of  floodings  by  carrying  off  through 
tie  intercepting  sewers  rainfall  to  the  amount  of 
quarter  of  an  inch  iu  depth  spread  over  London 
fi  twenty.four  hours.  But  on  the  11th  instant 
fie  rainfall  in  the  East  End  of  London  amounted 
j)  an  inch  and  a half  iu  one  hour,  or  150  times 
»ioro  than  our  intercepting  sewers  and  pumps 
puld  take.  Such  storms  can  only  be  carried  off 
what  are  termed  ‘ the  storm  overflows,’  which 
iischarge  by  gravity  into  the  river.  These  must 
p above  the  level  of  low  water,  and  many  of 
febasoments  connected  with  them  are  so  deep 
riat  w-heii  tho  sewers  are  full  the  water  flows 

f’ok  into  them.  This  is  the  great  cause  of 
iding.”  The  subject  is  now  under  the  con- 
station  of  the  Works  Committee. 

i Milner’s  Safes. — The  prospectus  has  been 

rued  of  Milner’s  Safe  Company  (Limited),  with 
capital  of  150,000h  in  15,000  lOL  shares 
30,500  of  which  are  now  offered  for  aubscrip- 
jOn,  and  aro  already  quoted,  we  observe, 

T 2i-  premium),  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
her  tho  business  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Milner  & 
on,  safe  manufacturers,  of  Liverpool,  Man. 
||iester,  London,  &c.  The  business  has  been 
'l^tablished  for  nearly  a century,  and  the 
Present  change  is  stated  to  be  necessitated 
the  declining  health  of  the  head  of  the 
'm,  and  the  responsibility  attached  to  a 
frge  trade.  The  plant,  machinery,  tools,  mate- 
ils,  and  goods,  havo  been  valued  at  57,634L, 
lid  tho  sum  to  bo  paid  for  patents,  goodwill, 
rofita  on  existing  contracts,  &o.,  at  50,000h 
ne  purchase-money  is  155,452^.,  in  addition  to 
r),23Cf.,  the  cost  price  of  the  stock  in  the  hands 
' the  agents  j and  it  is  stated  that  the  vendors 
ill  take  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase, 
'.oney,  35,0001.  in  fully  paid-up  shares  of  the 
impauy,  and  60,000L  in  debentures  at  6 per 
nt,  redeemable  over  a period  of  thirty  years 
)m  lat  June,  1879.  More  particulars  as  to 
is  new  form  of  a well-known  old  and  pros- 
business  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 


The  Cost  of  School-Boards. — A return 
has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  regard  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  rates  have  been  called  upon 
in  School  Board  districts  during  the  twelve 
months  ended  September  29th,  1873.  It  appears 
that  in  twenty-four  parishes  iu  England  and 
Wales  the  current  expenses  of  the  School  Boards 
involved  a demand  upon  the  local  rates  of  9d. 
and  upwards  in  the  pound.  The  rate  varied  from 
Id.  to  3d.  in  fifty  out  of  tho  ninety-six  boroughs 
which  had  issued  precepts  to  the  Town  Councils; 
while  tho  average,  as  far  as  non-municipal 
parishes  are  concerned,  was  somewhat  higher. 
The  highest  rate  of  this  latter  kind  is  that  of 
Belchford,  in  Lincolnshire,  viz.,  la.  9d. ; and  in 
tho  case  of  boroughs,  7H-  at  Chard.  The  average 
for  our  eight  largest  towns  was  lyd.,  ranging  from 
id.  at  Salford  to  3d.  and  4d.  at  Bradford  and 
Leeds,  in  which  two  latter  districts  consider, 
able  expense  has  been  incurred  in  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  school  accommodation.  The 
rateable  value  of  the  metropolitan  district  is  so 
great,  being  upwards  of  20,000,000t.  sterling, 
that  the  precepts  issued  by  the  board  do  not 
represent  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  9 — lOd. 

Pollution  of  the  River  Lea.— A large  and 
influential  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Clapton  and  of  Hackney  was  held  at  the  Manor- 
rooms,  in  that  borough,  last  week.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Major  Gibbs,  of  Upper  Clapton, 
who  explained  to  the  meeting  that  the  condition 
of  the  river  bad  become  so  unbearable  that  tho 
present  state  of  things  shonld  be  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  Local  Government  Board. 
With  this  object  the  present  meeting  had  been 
convened.  Three  medical  gentlemen  addressed 
tho  meeting,  and  were  unanimous  in  denouncin'^ 
tho  present  condition  of  the  river,  giving  as  their 
unqualified  opinion  that  many  oases  of  disease 
within  their  own  recent  experience  were  attri- 
butable to  the  unhealthy  state  of, the  stream.  It 
was  stated  that  tho  outlet  of  tho  Tottenham 
Sewage  Works  caused  the  water  to  be  little 
better  than  an  open  sower.  A series  of  resoln- 
tions  were  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  a deputa- 
tion formed  to  wait  upon  the  Local  Government 
Board. 


Bursting  of  a Reservoir.— The  American 
papers  contain  accounts  of  a disastrous  flood 
which  occurred  on  the  13th  and  1-ltU  of  July,  in 
Western  Massachusetts,  caused  by  the  bursting 
of  the  Middlefield  lleservoir.  The  railroad 
bridge,  the  highway  bridge,  and  two  dwellings 
at  the  Middlefield  station  were  destroyed.  At 
Chester,  four  highway  bridges,  a barn,  shop,  and 
mill  were  swept  away,  and  two  railroad  bridges 
partially  destroyed.  Every  one  of  tho  six  or 
seven  bridges  on  tho  Boston  and  Albany  Kail- 
road  between  Middlefield  and  Huntington  was 
either  wholly  or  partially  destroyed.  The 
reservoir  covered  nearly  100  acres,  and  was  built 
about  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  made  by  raising 
the  main  road  from  Middlefield  centre  to  North 
Becket,  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  stream 
forming  the  sides.  The  dam  gave  way  once 
before  it  was  finished,  but  since  its  completion 
it  has  been  regarded  as  safe.  The  total  damage 
is  estimated  at  §350,000. 


^Accidents. — Tho  roof  of  the  back  portion  of 
6 College  Inn,  at  Eotherham,  has  fallen  in. 
) one  was  in  the  attic  at  the  time.  Although 
0 portion  of  the  principal  bearn  of  the  r^of 
nch  broke  went  through  the  floor  of  the 

Jm,  very  little  damage  was  done. An 

Jident  has  occurred  at  Manchester,  in  con- 
xion  with  one  of  the  large  water-pipes  running 
!:ough  Market-street.  A report  resembling 
It  of  an  explosion  was  heard,  and  a portion  of 
3 pavement  at  the  end  of  Brown-street  was 
ittered  in  all  directions.  Tho  water  main,  it 
pewed,  had  given  way,  and  the  water  reached 
iBiderably  above  the  roofs  of  the  buildings 
dflooded  the  streets  several  inches  deep.  About 
hour  and  a half  elapsed  before  the  stop-tap  in 
||  London-read  district  was  turned  off.  In  the 
antmo  the  streams  of  water  had  been  playing 
m the  Commercial  Hotel,  many  of  the  win- 
78  of  which  were  broken. 


Racquet  Courts  for  Manchester.— A meet- 
ing has  been  held  in  the  Manchester  Town-hall. 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a scheme  to  build 
two  closed  racquet.courts  in  Manchester.  Mr. 
H.  0.  Langton  presided.  Mr.  V.  R.  Armitage 
said  the  scheme  involved  the  purchase  of  6G0 
yards  of  land,  which  it  was  estimated  would 
cost  about  3,6001.  The  cost  of  the  building  of 
the  courts  would  amount  to  2,600J.,  and  the  total 
cost  was  estimated  at  about  6,500J.  It  was  pro- 
posed  to  raise  the  money  by  shares,  and  3,0001. 
had  already  been  promised.  1,0001.  more 
might  at  once  buy  the  ground.  It  was  further 
suggested  that  the  courts  built  might  be  let  to  a 
club.  It  was  resolved  that  two  racquet-courts 
and  necessary  offices  should  be  erected  within  a 
radius  of  one  mile  from  the  E-xchange,  and 
4,000L  be  raised  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  capital  by  mortgage  and 
letting  the  courts  to  a club.  The  meeting  ap- 
pointed  a committee  to  can-y  out  the  details  of 
the  scheme. 

The  Rivers  Follution  Commission. — In 
the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  has 
stated,  in  reply  to  Mr.  L.  Playfair,  that  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commission  have  made  five  valuable 
reports,  and  the  sixth  and  final  report,  he  was 
told,  would  soon  be  ready.  When  he  obtained 
it  he  would  have  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  embodied  in  a Bill. 


Derby  School. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Royal  ClasB-rooms,  resolved  upon  in 
December,  1872,  when  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  visited  the  borough  on  their  way  to 
Chatsworth,  has  now  been  laid.  When  3,500J. 
had  been  raised,  the  bnilding  was  commenced, 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county,  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  was  announced  to  lay  the  foundation- 
stone  on  the  last  anniversary  of  the  royal  visit,  in 
December.  Delays  have  occurred,  however,  and 
tho  Duke  has  only  now  laid  the  stone.  The 
architects  aro  Messrs.  Thompson  & Young;  and 
the  contractor,  Mr.  C.  Humphreys,  all  of  Derby. 
Hie  memorial. stone  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  in  bas-relief  and  proper  heraldic 
colours,  and  bears  an  inscription. 

Rainfall  and  Water  Supply.— The  rainfall 
for  the  past  quarter  was  4 2 in.  at  Greenwich, 
which  was  in.  below  the  average  of  the  cor- 
responding period  in  59  years.  In  the  six  months 
ending  May  the  rainfall  was  only  4'-19  in.,  and 
was  6--10  below  the  average.  This  remarkably 
small  rainfall  in  these  six  months  is  without 
precedent,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  in 
1817  when  the  amount  measured  in  the  same 
period  was  7T  in.  The  importance  of  the  cir- 
cular sent  by  tho  Local  Government  Board  to 
sanitary  authorities  in  respect  to  the  sufficiency 
of  their  water-supply  is  thus  corroborated,  as 
regards  at  least  some  part  of  the  country,  and 
so  are  the  warnings  of  Professor  Symonds  as  to 
the  east  of  England,  of  which  wo  have  already 
spoken. 

Opening  of  the  Snow-hill  Railway  Sta- 
tiou. — On  Saturday  tho  new  low-level  station 
at  Snow-hill  of  tho  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway,  was  opened  to  the  public.  This  station 
is  in  connexion  with  the  Holborn  Viaduct  high- 
level  terminus,  which  is  approached  from  the 
new  Snow-hill  Station  by  a covered  way  and 
flights  of  steps  on  each  side.  It  is  reached  by  a 
wide  staircase  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Viaduct, 
and  is  built  upon  strong  iron  girders  carried  in 
an  oblique  direction  over  and  across  tho  railway. 
Tfie  houking-offices  are  on  a level  with  tho  land- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  upper  staircase,  and  the 
railway  level  and  station  platforms  are  ap. 
proached  by  a second  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  the  booking-offices. 

Irish  National  Monuments.— Mr.M.  Henry 
asked  tho  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Works  in 
Ireland  to  carry  on  tho  repairs  of  the  natiocal 
monuments  for  which  funds  had  been  vested  in 
them  under  tho  25th  and  26tli  sections  of  the 
Irish  Church  Act,  without  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance of  an  inspector  specially  skilled  in  the 
ancient  architecture  of  Ireland.  In  reply.  Sir 
M.  H.  Beach  said  the  Board  of  Works  in 
Ireland  considered  tliat  their  duties  in  reference 
to  these  monuments  were  confined  to  their 
preservation  rather  than  their  restoration.  If 
any  necessity  should  arise  for  them  to  have  the 
advice  of  an  archmologisfc  they  would  obtain  it. 

Art  at  Stirling.  — The  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Stewart  Smith,  artist,  and  a native  of  Stirling, 
recently  bequeathed  a sum  of  20,0001.  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  institution  in  that 
town  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts.  It  was 
his  intention  that  during  his  life  the  institution 
should  be  established,  and  with  that  view 
he  had  collected  a large  number  of  paintings, 
valued  at  about  15,000i.  ; but  his  death  pre- 
vented  the  carrying  cut  of  his  design  in  its 
entirety.  The  building  is  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  and  it  is  picturesquely  situated. 
The  fine-art  gallery  is  105  ft.  long,  43  ft.  in 
breadth,  and  of  proportionate  height,  the  light 
being  from  the  roof. 

The  Biudington  House  Colonnade. — In 

reply  to  Mr.  B.  Hope,  in  the  Commons,  Lord  H. 
Lennox  said  it  coat  850i.  to  remove  this  colon- 
nade to  Battersea  Park,  and  it  would  cost  be- 
tween 2,000i.  and  3,0001,  to  erect  it.  As  the 
hon.  member  was  the  cause  of  the  colonnade 
being  removed  to  Battersea,  he  would  ask  him 
where  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  placed,  and 
where  was  the  money  to  come  from.  Mr.  Hope, 
in  answer,  gave  notice  to  repeat  the  question 
next  session. 

Kensin^on  Musenm.  — It  is  understood 
that  the  Kensington  Exhibition  Galleries  are  to 
be  utilised  very  shortly,  for  tho  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  contents  of  tho  Indian  Musenm, 
the  east  side  of  the  building  liaviug  been  let  to 
the  India  Office  at  a rental  of  2,5001.  per  annum. 
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The  New  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
Tyndall’s  Park,  Bristol.  — This  buildiDg  is 
now  all  but  completed.  It  is  intended  toaccom- 
modato  between  seventy  and  eighty  children. 
Their  new  residence  will  form  a pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  dingy  premises  in  Park-row.  The 
newly-built  institution  is  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  short  roadway  leading  into  the  Park,  opposite 
the  Victoria-rooms.  The  building  is  Domestic 
Gothic  in  style,  and  it  is  built  of  new  red  sand- 
stone, relieved  with  freestone,  the  roof  being  of 
elate,  with  ornamental  tiles  running  along  the 
ridge.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 
7,500h  The  builder  is  Mr.  Gay,  of  Bristol. 
Tho  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Bevan,  of  Bristol. 


The  Southborough  Surveyorship.  — Mr. 

Thomas  Thompson,  of  Tunbridge-wells,  has 
been  elected  by  the  local  Board  as  their  sur- 
veyor. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Shirley  vicarage. 

J.  Ueccett,  architect : — 

Hardwick  & Son  (accepted) £451  10  0 


TENDERS 


For  police  station,  Bride-lane,  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars,  for  the  Honourable  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London.  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  architect;- 


Bow-street  Police-oouxt.— In  reply  to  Mr. 

K.  Gurney,  in  the  Commons,  Lord  H.  Lennox 
said  it  was  true  that  a sum  of  money  was  ex- 
pended  last  year,  under  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  purchase  of  a site  in  Castle-street, 
Leicester-square.  This  year,  however,  owing  to 
representations  made  by  the  Homo  Secretary, 
the  Department  had  resolved  to  look  out  for  a 
site  in  another  part  of  London,  which  would  be 
more  convenient  ibr  carrying  on  the  police  duties 
of  the  metropolis. 

The  Lithographer.— We  are  informed  that 
the  Printing  Times,  hitherto  published  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Gad'sby,  at  18,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet- 
street,  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Lithographer, 
and  will  in  future  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Wyman  & Sons,  at  74,  Great  Queen. street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  The  somewhat  exclusive 
name  of  tho  Lithographer  will  be  relinquished 
in  favour  of  tho  comprehensive  title  of  the 
Printing  Times. 

Guildhall,  London.— On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
James  Edmeston,  it  has  been  resolved, — “That 
the  architect  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  submit 
for  the  approval  of  the  Court  a complete  design 
for  the  polycbromatic  decoration  of  one  bay  of 
tho  wall-surface  and  roof  of  the  Guildhall,  drawn 
to  a large  scale,  so  that  the  decoration  done  from 
time  to  time,  when  the  hall  is  prepared  for  great 
occasions,  shall  be  part  of  a well-considered 
whole,  and  not,  as  at  present,  a fragmentary 
efiort.” 

Runcorn  Parish  Church  struck  by 
Lightning.— Runcorn  has  been  visited  by  a 
violent  thunderstorm,  during  which  the  parish 
church  was  struck  by  tho  lightning.  The  electric 
force  struck  the  wall  just  above  the  roof  of  the 
south  side  aisle,  knocked  down  a small  portion  of 
the  stonework,  broke  some  of  the  slates,  and 
penetrated  tho  roof,  but  little  damage  was  done 

Metropolitan  Improvements, — A newstreet 
is  projected  in  St.  Luke’s,  says  the  Islington 
Times  and  Finsbury  Advertiser,  to  form  a com- 
munication  from  Whitecross-street  to  Golden- 
lane.  Two  strips  of  land  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Tubb  & Lewis  and  Mr.  Elkington,  respectively, 
in  London-paseage,  are  to  be  acquired  for  the 
commencement  of  the  thoroughfare,  at  a cost  of 

1,6671. 

Improvements  in  the  City  of  Bristol.— 
The  town  council  of  Bristol  have  decided  to 
spend  nearly  200,000i.  in  various  street  improve- 
ments,  principally  with  the  object  of  relieving 
the  traffic  in  the  over-crowded  streets  of  the 
centre  of  the  city.  This  sum  will  increase  the 
indebtedness  of  the  corporation  to  about  a mil- 
lion and  a quarter  sterling. 

Kensington  Palace.  — The  south  wing  of 
Kensington  Palace,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  afterwards  by  the 
duke’s  widow,  the  late  Duchess  of  Inverness,  is 
undergoing  repairs  and  alterations  as  the  future 
residence  of  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis 


Carter  & Son  . 

Kirk  & Co 

Ashby  & Son  

Holland  ^ Hanncn  .. 

I'ritchard 

Ferry  & Co 

Hart  

Merritt  & Ashby  

Small 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  .. 

Bracher  iS  Son  

Browne  & Robinson 


£10,770  0 ■ 
..  10,400  0 
..  10,180  0 
..  10,163  0 
..  10,046  0 
9,976  0 
..  9,970  0 

..  9,966  0 

9,997  0 
9,860  0 
9,834  0 
9,798  0 
9,650  0 


For  r 


__  premises,  High-street,  St.  Giles’s,  for.Messrs. 
Nutter  & Greenland.  Mr.  F.  Beeston,  architect.  Quan- 
tities byMr.  W.  8.  Trehearne: 

Batman  & Fotheringham 

Macey 

Simpson  & Baker 

Kinninmont  

Newman  Si  Mann  

Bracher  &,  Son 

Martin 

Coleman  A Son  

Small  


£5, -475  0 0 
6,1 63  0 0 
6,032  0 0 
4,876  10  0 
4,938  0 0 
4,499  0 0 
4,495  4 9 
4,475  0 0 
3,975  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a residence  on  the  Blossom  Fl 
Estate,  Solihull,  for  Mr.,Joha  Bonney.  Mr.  J.  Megg! 
architect : — 

Lidzey  (accepted)  £821  0 0 ) 


For  the  erection  of  anewrolling-miU,  Sheepcote-abj 
Birmingham.  Mr.  J.  Meggett,  architect.  Quanbj 
supplied  ; — ; 

Toft  (accepted)  £945  0 0 | 


For  farm  house,  cottages,  and  other  buildings 
Dosed  to  be  erected  at  Saltley.  Quantities  by  Ml 


£1,500  0 0 


For  bonded  stores  and  warehouse,  for  Messrs.  Li 
& Sons,  exclusive  of  ironwork  in  girders  and  coin- 
Messrs.  Whitley  & Fry,  architects.  Quantities  supj 
by  the  architects 

Stiff 

Bourne  

Wise  I 

Matthews  

Nightingall  & Bushell*  

Richardson*  

Brooks  & Slade 

Fain 

Adcock  (accepted)  

Anscombt 


..£2,309  0 
..  2,190  0 

..  2,172  10 

..  2,150  0 6 1 

..  2,1-13  9 5 r: 

..  1,990  17  11 

..  1,986  18  8 

..  1,933  19  0 


1,748 


' Too  late. i Accepted,  but  withdraivn. 


For  vestries,  residence,  choir,  schools,  4e.,  in  Booth- 
court,  Wells-street,  Oxford-street,  for  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Church.  Mr.  E.  C. Robins,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  Frederick  Lee  : — 

Newman  & Mann £4,880  0 0 

Gregory  4,779  0 0 

Kirk  4,590  0 0 

Hobson  4,576  0 0 

Fairchild 4,499  0 0 

Crockett 4,380  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 4.295  0 0 


For  1 


schools  for  the  London  School  Board,  at 
Gipsy  Hill-road.  Mr.  E.  K.  Robson,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  Gardiner.  Son.  & Theobald:— 

Pritchard  £6,760  0 0 

Newman  &,  Mann 6,740  0 0 

Sewells  0,680  0 0 

Scrivener  & VTiite 6,493  0 0 

Niblett  6,498  0 0 

Williams 6,450  0 0 

liixk 6,249  0 0 

Aitchinson 6,245  0 0 

Nicbtingale  6,212  0 0 

Deacon  0,148  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  brewery,  with  offices 
cellars,  4c.,  for  Messrs.  Nash,  Bedford.  Mr.  Gi 
Scamell,  18,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  arch 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Son  ; — 

^ Potter  £0.176  0 0 

3,900  0 0 

3,855  0 0 

3.700  0 0 

3,369  10  0 

3,254  0 0 

lepted)  3,254  0 o 


Orchard  ., 

Porter 

Carter 

Day 

Claridge.. 
Foster  (ac 


w wing,  Turkish,  and  other  baths,  to  Hydrof  I 
iment,  I'hrale  House,  Streatham,  for  Mr.  J,  J 


Porn 

Establishment, 

Hestermann.  Mr.  W.  H.  Tyndall,  architect 

Gray £1,985  0 0 j 

Bassett  1,750  0 0 , 

High  (accepted)  1,735  0 0 I 


For  new  boarding-hotise  and  residence,  at  Mill  HS 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Harley.  Mr.  C.  P.  Hayward,  arch 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Morris  Evans 

Roberts  

Greenwood  & Sons 

Cooper ®’100 

Btimpson  4 Co 


£6,523 


5,180  0 


For  rebuilding  No.  8.  Castle-street,  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Kell. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Cotton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  McIntyre 
North: — 

Woodward £1,'100  0 0 

Wagstaff. 4,279  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 4,166  0 0 

Brass  3,940  0 0 

Patrick  3,880  0 0 

McLachlan 3,794  0 0 

Manley  4 Rogers 3,724  0 0 

Toms  3,623  0 0 


For  new  boys'  and  infants’  schools,  and  alteratn 
present  girls'^  school,  at  All  Saints’,  South  Actor 
Mr.  Edward  Monson,  jun.,  architect: — 

Jackson  4 Shaw  £1,900  0 0 

Cowland 1,698  0 0 

Manley  4 Rogers 1,613  0 0 

Temple  4 Forster 1,417  0 0 

Nye  1,390  0 0 

Henning  4 Sons  1,350  0 0 

Simpson  4 Baker 1,3'H  0 0 

BlicK  (accepted) 1,250  0 0 


For  new  German  church  and  house  at  Dalston,  for  the 
Trustees  of  tho  German  Hospital.  Messrs.  Habershon  4 
Brock,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 


Church. 

Lawrence £4,810  0 < 

Sharpingtou  4 Cole  ...  4,787  0 < 

Brown  4 Robinson  ...  4,689  0 < 

Carter  4 Son  4,798  0 < 

Scrivener  4 White 4,193  0 i 

Manley  4 Rogers  4,650  0 i 

Newman  4 Mann  4,186  0 ■ 


Honsc. 

..£3,281  0 C 
..  3,221  0 C 


2,887 

2.996 


For  alteration  to  shop  in  High-street,  Acton,  W.- 
Edward  Monson,  jun.,  architect : — 

Blick  £306  0 0 

Eydmana  206  0 0 

Simpson  4 Baker  (accepted) 178  0 0 


of  Lome. 

New  Bridge  at  Maidstone. — A report  by 
the  local  paving  committee,  presented  to  the 
local  Board,  states  that  the  committee  have 
“reason  to  hope  that  the  Rochester  Bridge 
Estates  will,  before  long,  be  made  available  for 
a new  bridge.” 

Prome  Market.  — The  contract  for  New 
Market  Buildings  at  Frome,  Somerset,  has  been 
taken  and  the  work  commenced  by  Messrs. 
Browne.  Mr.  Stent,  of  Warminster,  is  the 
architect, 


For  alterations,  Rathbone-place.  Mr.  T,  0.  Clarke, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Barrett : — 


Coils  4 Sons  .. 

Ashby  4 Sons  

Coleman 

Conder 

Brown  4 Robinson 

Scrivener  4 Whit& 

Newman  4 Maun 

Macey 

Patman  4 Fotheringham  .. 

Merrit  4 Ashby  

Simpson 


..£3,828 
..  5,834 
..  5,814 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs,  at  Haver 
hill  Chapel,  South  Hampstead.  Mr.  W.  Burnett,  arc. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Stanham 

Adamson  4 Sons £1,941  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 1,910  0 0 

CoUs  4 Sons  ...  1>S93  5 5 

Hockly  1,835  0 fl 

Parker . 1.666  0 0 

Saywell  1,400  0 C 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.  C.  1 


5,681  0 
6,632  0 
5,595  0 
5,624  0 
5,330  0 
6,139  0 


W-J  D.  0.— E.— M.  r.-W.  S.-J.  M.-E.  M 
-W.  M.-C.  W.  T.-W.  H.  L.-H.  H.  D.-W.  C.-H. 
We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  booke  aodi 
addressee. 

All  statements  of  facta,  Usta  of  Under*,  *c.  must  be  accot 
by  the  name  and  addresa  of  the  aendor,  not  neceasai; 
publication, 

NoTt— The  responBlbillty  of  aigned  articles,  and  papem 
public  meetinci,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  autliora. 


PERFECT  DAYLIGHT. 


WHY  BURN  G-AS  ? 


CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTOR 


The  Grocers’  Company's  School  Competi- 
tion.— The  Grocers’  Company,  showing  very 
little  regard  for  public  opinion  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  competition,  have  awarded  the 
first  premium  to  Mr.  Theophilus  Alien, 


IMPROVE  NATURAL  DAYLIGUT  AND  SUPERSEDE  GAS 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Auq.  15,  1874] 
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Taylor  and  Crcsy's  Rome. — Nero  Edition. 

ANY  there  are  in  the 
architectural  profession  of 
the  present  day,  who  will 
look  with  indifference,  if 
with  no  more  decided  feel, 
ing,  upon  the  present  re- 
publication  of  the  work* 
which,  a little  more  than 
half  acentury ago,  furnished 
to  the  architectural  student 
of  the  day  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  careful 
views  and  details  of  those 
architectural  remains,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  both 
in  their  general  proportions 
and  in  detail,  was,  said  the 
authors  in  their  original 
preface,  “absolutely  neces- 
sary to  bo  known  by  all 
those  who  would  practise 
their  profession  with  the  hope 
of  reputation.”  How  many  are 
now  practising  the  said  pro- 
fession with  no  little  reputa- 
tion  of  one  sort  or  another, 
with,  at  any  rate,  a very  fair 
share  of  success,  not  only  with- 
,»nt  this  definite  and  precise  knowledge  of 
j-lomau  detail,  but  with  a profound  contempt  for 
|t,  one  cannot  precisely  estimate ; but  when,  not 
I'ery  long  since,  the  surviving  representative 
■f  the  joint  authorship  of  the  work 
ead  a paper  at  the  Institute  upon  some 
tf  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  Rome, 
here  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  addressed  an 
indience  unanimous  indeed  in  its  personal 
jespect  and 'regard  for  an  old  fellow-labourer 
b the  profession,  but  occniDying  many  of  them 
very  different  stand  in  regard  to  the  value  or 
teoessity  to  the  modern  architect  of  a detailed 
itady  of  Roman  remains.  At  the  most,  such  a 
tndy  would  be  to  them  only  one  of  the  means 
f making  that  acquaintance  with  all  develop, 
^aents  of  architecture  which  should  not  be 
eglected ; while  to  the  authors  of  the  book  thus 
i.eproduced  it  was,  as  we  have  noticed,  considered 
5 the  great  sine  gad  non  in  professional  study, 
t Had  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  long  career  came  to  a 
lose  not  long  after  the  occasion  alluded  to,  sur- 
jived  for  even  another  twelvemonth,  he  might, 
lowever,  have  been  in  the  position  of  the  man 
•’ho,  always  keeping  to  one  fashion  in  the  cut  of 
jis  coat,  found  himself,  after  many  years  of 
olitary  eccentricity,  suddenly  in  the  fashion 
Igain  one  morning,  through  the  old  style  having 
^ttmed  up  again  as  the  latest  novelty.  If  we 
,avo  not  quite  reached  that,  wo  have  at  any  rate 
lot  to  a late  stage  on  the  way.  We  have  run  the 
iauntlet  of  all  the  varieties  of  Gothic,  and  now 
•lie  Bamo  school  of  architects  who,  a few  years 
gOj  would  have  piqued  themselves  on  being 
toths,  and  nothing  else,  are  beginning  to  pique 
iiemselvca  on  their  artistic  taste  and  insight  iu 
|referring  to  everything  else  the  bastard  style 
f the  eighteenth  century — the  illegitimate  off. 
prrag  of  bad  Classm  and  debased  Gothic.  The 
late  is  too  indefinite  in  its  object  to  have  a very 
or  decisive  reign  j the  progress  from  Gothic 
ack  again  to  the  “refinements”  of  Classic  is 
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' likely  to  go  on  its  coarse,  and  Taylor  and  Cresy’a 
fine  work  on  the  old  Roman  edifices  has  been 
reissued  just  in  time,  it  would  seem,  to  afford 
the  necessary  assistance  to  the  young  student, 
who  will  soon  bo  again  required,  even  in  the 
most  devoted  and  “earnest”  offices,  to  get  up 
his  “orders,”  and  to  study  the  correct  and 
artistic  delineation  of  the  acanthus-leaf. 

So  long  has  the  work  before  us  been  out  of 
print,  and  so  little  have  the  existing  copies 
been  refeiTed  to,  probably,  in  recent  schemes  of 
architeotural  education,  that  to  the  present 
generation  of  readers  it  may  almost  claim  to  be 
reviewed  as  anew  work,  and  have  its  scope  and 
value  afresh  pointed  out : at  all  events,  some  at- 
tention  to  it  will  suggest  points  not  unworthy  of 
consideration.  The  labours  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Cresy  were  devoted  in  a great  measure  to  the 
elucidation  of  tho  ornament  and  detail  of  the  edi- 
fices of  Rome,  which  had  at  that  time  been  but 
little  illustrated  in  works  dealing  with  the  sub- 
jeofc,  even  in  a more  expensive  and  elaborate 
style.  The  volume  contains  the  very  useful 
adjunct  of  a plan  of  the  portion  of  Rome  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  buildings  mentioned 
are  situated,  showing  at  a glance  their  relative 
extent  and  positions  in  regard  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  modern  lines  of  route  of  the  Eternal 
City;  an  appendage  still  more  valuable  when 
the  work  was  first  issued,  when  travelling  was  a 
far  greater  and  more  serious  ondeitaking  than 
it  is  in  these  'days.  Even  at  present,  however, 
this  plan,  in  connexion  with  the  views  and  detail , 
drawings,  may  give  to  not  a few  of  our  younger 
students  especially  their  first  comprehensive 
idea  as  to  the  actual  value  and  extent  of  tho 
chief  remains  of  ancient  Roman  buildings,  and 
render  such  titles  as  the  “ Ai'ch  of  Titus,”  the 
“Temple of  Jupiter  Stator,”  or  of  “Mara U1  tor,” 
more  like  realities  and  less  like  ambiguous  names 
than  before.  A glance  at  the  (restored)  lines 
of  the  great  collection  of  fora  (places,  in  modern 
French  phrase)  which  occupied  tho  ground 
north-east  of  the  Capitol,  conveys  a better  idea 
than  any  histories,  of  the  stateliness  and  architec- 
tural extent  and  spaciousness  of  Rome  under  the 
Empire.  Of  the  buildings  which  these  diligent 
English  architects  of  the  last  generation  under- 
took to  measure  and  illustrate,  at  an  expense 
which  was  probably  never  repaid  by  anything 
which  tho  limited  sale  of  a work  of  this  class 
could  produce,  the  principal  ai’O  the  Colosseum ; 
the  three  arches  of  Titus,  Severus,  and  Con- 
stantine ; the  Pantheon ; and  the  temples  (or, 
in  most  cases,  fragments  of  temples),  named  of 
Jupiter  Stator  (now  called  tho  Dioscuri),  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Saturn,  Mars  Ultor,  Antoninas  and 
Faustina,  and  some  others.  The  double  temple 
of  “ Venus  and  Rome,”  so  remarkable  in  its  plan 
and  massive  scale  of  masonry,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Clarenco  Whaite  gave  so  fine  a view  in  a late 
exhibition  of  tho  Water-colour  Society,  appears 
iu  the  general  plan,  but  is  not  otherwise  illus- 
trated. Perhaps,  after  all,  what  is  striking  in 
this  edifice  is  more  for  the  artist  than  the  archi- 
tect.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  illustrated 
were  completely  drawn  and  measured  with  their 
own  hands  by  the  joint  authors,  who  wisely 
trusted  nothing  to  previously  published  measure- 
ments,  and  even  surveyed  the  neighbourhood 
themselves  to  insure  greater  accuracy  in  the 
general  plan.  Such  conscientious  painstaking 
work  as  this,  gone  through  from  mere  love 
of  thoroughness  and  completeness,  deserves 
recollection  and  recognition  from  this  generation, 
both  in  credit  to  those  who  undertook  it  and  as 
an  example  to  those  who  would  figure  as  their 
successors. 

That  peculiarly  Roman  feature,  the  triumphal 
arch,  takes  appropriately  tho  first  place  among 
the  illustrations  ; and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to 
compare  the  five  specimens  of  this  class  of 
design,  in  which  architectural  and  ornamental 
art  has  full  sway,  untrammelled  by  practical 


include  (iu  addition  to  tho  three  we  named 
above)  the  so-called  “Arch of  the  Goldsmiths” 
in  Romo,  and  that  of  Trajan  at  Ancona.  As  com- 
pared with  its  rivals,  the  Arch  of  Titus  may  be 
said  to  assert  its  right,  in  tho  eyes  of  the  archi- 
tect, to  the  fame  which  it  baa  obtained  as  a 
salient  specimen  of  Roman  design ; though  no 
doubt  some  part  of  tho  popular  interest  in  it 
arises  from  its  connexion  with  a portion  of  sacred 
history.  It  is  designed  and  put  together  with  a 
more  truly  architectural  spirit  than  its  more 
rich-looking  and  showy  compeer,  tlie  Arch  of 
Coustanstino.  The  disengaged  columns  in  this 
latter,  with  the.fluted  pilasters  in  their  rear,  have 
a wonderfully  rich  and  sumptuous  effect,  but 
they  have  no  sufficient  reason  in  the  design,  and 
are  quite  superabundant  for  tho  carrying  of  tho 
comparatively  small  statues  which  occupy  singly 
the  platform  above  the  capital  of  each  column. 
In  the  Titus  arch  the  engaged  columns  at  tho 
angles  (restored  from  sufficient  evidence, — tho 
originals  are  gone  long  since)  fill  admirably  the 
office  of  adding  strength  and  substance  to  this 
point  and  removing  the  bai’eness  of  a sharp  angle ; 
and  tho  inner  half-columns  complete  the  design 
and  assist  in  carrying  the  cornice,  without  being 
obtrusive.  These  inner  columns  have  afforded 
literary  architects  an  opportunity  of  illustrating 
the  story  of  the  two  sides  of  tbo  shield;  Serlio 
having  affirmed  them  to  have  three-quarters 
projection,  Desgodetz  one-half  : in  fact,  they,  like 
the  similar  columns  in  the  Trajan  arch,  are 
returned  back  a half-diameter  on  the  side  next 
the  arch  and  considerably  more  on  the  side  next 
the  pier:  in  other  words,  the  panel  face  of  the 
pier  is  in  the  rear  of  the  face  of  the  aroh. 
Probably  the  object  of  this  arrangement 
was  to  give  room  for  the  angle  column  being 
brought  well  out  from  tho  masonry,  yet  without 
projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  other  column* 
the  architect  was  thus  enabled  to  place  it  with 
only  about  one-sixth  of  its  surface  “ engaged.” 
Tho  fine  and  effective  ornament  of  the  soffit  of 
the  arch  has  been  so  often  reproduced  in  modern 
work  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  its  ancient  origin. 
Tho  overloading  of  tho  members  of  the  cornice, 
&o.,  with  ornament,  a common  vice  of  Roman, 
architecture,  is  not  absent  here;  but,  in  fact,  the 
Roman  architect,  with  plenty  of  funds  at  his 
command,  rarely  knew  where  to  atop  in  this 
respect.  Another  instance  of  this  is  afforded 
jn  the  “Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths,”  which,  if  tho 
tradition  of  its  building  be  the  correct  one,  may 
be  taken  to  have  been  a little  outbreak  of  the 
pride  of  purse  natural  to  a rich  trade,  who  were 
determined  to  have  their  own  private  triumphal 
arch  to  do  honour  to  tho  emporor  (Septimiua). 
If  this  be  BO,  is  it  a curious  coincidence,  or  really 
an  evidence  of  trade  taste,  that  this  particular 
work,  with  its  fiat  angle  pilasters  covered  with 
enrichment,  and  its  profusion  of  ornament  else- 
where, should  show  so  decidedly  a character  of 
design  suggesting  goldsmith’s  work  ? It  cer- 
tainly  does  so,  and  even  reminds  one,  in  feeling, 
of  what  has  been  called  tbo  plateresqv.e  style  of 
Spain.  In  sculpture,  as  distinct  from  mere 
ornament,  tho  Titus  arch  is  the  finest ; for  the 
bas-reliefs  of  Constantine,  though  more  vivid 
and  striking  in  action,  do  not  attain  their  end 
nearly  so  well  and  artistically  as  the  quiet  pro- 
cessional  groups  of  the  Titus  arch,  and  those 
of  Septimius  are  much  too  scenic.  As  to  tho 
Goldsmiths’  arch,  tho  sculptoro  there  is  quite 
below  par. 

Every  time  one  looks  at  a representation  of 
the  Pantheon,  a fresh  regret  arises  that  an  idea 
so  noble  and  simple  in  itself  should  foil  in  effect 
so  much  as  it  does  from  deficiencies  in  carry, 
ing  it  out,  or  from  being  spoiled  by  subsequent 
mistreatment.  Few  things  of  the  kind  could 
be  finer  in  effect  than  the  portico  ; nothing  more 
successful  iu  the  way  of  roofing  has  been  done 
for  a monumental  building,  whether  we  regard 
it  externally  or  internally ; but  the  bare  masonry 
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rently  purposeless  arcbes  bxiilfc  in  tbem,  is  a 
fatal  eyesore  in  the  exterior  ; and  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  ponderous  coffered  dome 
and  the  light  and  elegant  order  and  attic  which 
sustain  it  in  the  interior  is  always  nnsatisfac. 
tory.  The  details  are  many  of  them  better  than 
are  generally  recognised  ; at  least,  one  does  not 
hear  much  of  them  ; the  treatment  of  the  archi- 
trave  and  frieze  of  the  portico,  with  simple 
mouldings,  is  very  forcible  and  good,  and  the 
cornice  is  not  over-ornamented.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  minor  ornamental  details,  as 
the  flattering  and  be-ribboned  festoon  given  by 
Taylor  and  Cresy,  in  plate  50,  are  in  the  worst 
and  most  vulgar  taste.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
possible  that  the  same  architect  who  designed 
that  solid  and  grandly-treated  flat  dome  as  a 
permanent  roof  to  bis  building,  also  approved 
of  or  invented  this  frippery}  but,  in  fact,  the 
whole  structure  and  composition  of  the  build- 
ing  points  to  more  than  one,  perhaps  a variety 
of  architects,  and  to  changes  at  different  periods 
of  its  existence;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
sturcture  so  generally  written  and  spoken  about 
and  admired,  of  which  the  secret,  so  to  speak, 
seems  so  difBcult  to  get  at. 

Of  the  various  temples  figured  in  these 
volumes,  there  is  not,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
one  left  intact,  and  of  most  of  them  but  small 
remains' exist.  “Jupiter  Stator”  and  “Jupiter 
Tonans  ” have  their  three  columns  apiece, 
balanced  insecurely  on  blocks  of  masonry,  the 
former  trio  held  together  by  iron  ties  to  aid  them 
in  retaining  the  perpendicular  position.  The 
temple  of  Vesta,  at  Romo,  is  in  the  best  preser- 
vation,  and  has  its  circular  colonnade  complete, 
a fact  which  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
intercolumniations  having  been  fitted  up  with  a 
wall,  in  which  the  columns  have  been  preserved, 
and  which  is  now  removed,  and  the  necessary 
fence  provided  by  an  iron  railing.  The  cell  of 
the  temple,  oddly  enough,  is  much  more  ruined 
than  the  colonnade.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  judged 
as  a defect  both  in  this  and  Tivoli  temple,  that  a 
central  cell,  with  a separate  colonnade  encircling 
it,  should  be  roofed  by  a single  span  roof  in  one 
slope,  from  the  central  apex  to  the  eaves  over 
the  colonnade  : a Greek  or  Gothic  architect 
would  certainly  have  broken  the  roof-line  so  as 
to  indicate  the  duality  of  the  substructure.  The 
Tivoli  temple,  much  more  ruined  than  the  Roman 
one,  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  its  supremely 
beautiful  and  picturesque  situation ; the  effect 
evidently  captivated  the  authors,  who  have 
given  several  views  of  the  temple  in 
combination  with  the  landscape  around. 
Ordinary  critics  of  “the  picturesque”  would 
say  that  in  such  a situation,  on  the  brow  of  a 
steep  rock  overhanging  a waterfall,  a sterner 
and  more  massive  piece  of  architecture  would  be 
more  in  place  ; however  that  may  be,  the  temple 
seems  to  fill  its  position  exactly,  and  to  be  the 
one  thing  wanting  to  make  the  landscape  com- 
plete. The  theoiy  of  the  picturesque,  if  there 
is  one,  as  respectable  Sir  Uvedale  Price  thought, 
is  very  hard  to  reduce  to  any  fixed  rule.  Pro- 
bably association  enters  into  the  matter  a good 
deal  more  than  we  are  aware  of.  Looking  at 
the  views  of  the  remains  of  an  edifice,  the  ordi- 
nary name  at  least  of  which  is  such  a household 
word  in  architecture  as  the  “Jupiter  Stator” 
Temple,  it  is  curiously  suggestive  of  the  unity 
and  sameness  of  treatment  in  Classic  architec- 
ture, that  these  three  dilapidated  columns,  dis- 
creetly measured  and  restored,  should  suffice, 
almost  as  well  as  the  whole  building,  for  an 
“ example,”  and  should  have  exercised  sc  wide 
an  influence  on  a large  school  of  modern  archi- 
tects, who  have  copied  and  reproduced  the  fine 
capital  of  this  temple  over  and  over  again, 
thanks  almost  entirely  to  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Cresy,  who  took  the  trouble  of  bringing  back 
these  worn  and  broken  capitals  to  their  pristine 
completeness,  for  the  benefit  of  their  profession 
generally.  The  want  of  scale  in  this  architec- 
ture is  another  remarkable  point.  The  views 
give  a general  notion  of  size  by  comparison  with 
other  objects}  but  in,  for  instance,  the  drawing 
of  the  remains  of  the  grand  temple  of  “ Mars 
IJltor”  (plate  72:  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
effective  in  the  book),  it  is  only  by  comparison 
with  the  figures  on  the  scaffolding,  and  perhaps 
the  details  of  the  campanile  behind,  that  any 
notion  is  gained  of  the  scale  of  the  four  great 
columns  with  their  entablature,  which  rise  from 
amid  the  roofs  of  meaner  structures.  In  this 
want  of  scale  Classic  architecture  is  cnriously 
contrasted  with  Gothic,  which  nearly  always 
tells  the  tale  of  its  own  dimensions,  independ- 
ently of  any  external  datum.  This  same  Temple 
of  Mars,  an  earlier  work  than  most  of  those 


"■iven  here  (it  was  built  under  Augustus),  shows 
more  of  Greek  character,  more  simplicity  and 
grandeur,  than  most  of  the  later  examples,  after 
the  less  refined  genius  of  the  Roman  bad  run 
riot,  with  his  often  ill-considered  ornament, 
over  the  pure  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  Greek. 

This  Roman  ornament  in  the  mass,  as  largely 
and  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  book  we  have 
been  turning  over,  wbat  is  the  ultimate  verdict 
on  it  ? Rich  in  general  effect  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
and  with  a power  derived  from  its  very  redund- 
ance  and  exuberance ; our  admiration  is  in  a 
manner  forced  for  this  prodigal  expenditure  of 
labour  on  every  part  of  a structure  which  can 
be  ornamented.  And  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
it  is  a vulgar  source  of  effect, ’_this,  of  over-elabo- 
ration and  enernsting  every  possible  surface 
with  carving.  Less  work  and  more  thought 
would  have  produced  more  effect  in  most  cases, 
so  far  as  the  distribution  of  the  ornament  is 
concerned.  And  the  ornament  itself  is  too  often 
what  may  be  termed  “ loud,”  wanting  in  quiet 
and  finish  } and  where  it  is  imitative  it  imitates 
neither  natural  things  nor  natural  priueiples,  as 
the  Greek  does,  but  artificial  things.  The  Greek 
either  sculptured  the  human  form,  and  did  it 
magnificently,  or  he  used  ornament  expressing 
abstract  qualities  of  beauty  and  proportion.  But 
the  Roman  grossly  imitated  made-up  garlands 
and  sacrificing  instruments,  and  other  tools  of 
the  temple  trade.  The  frieze  ornament  from 
“ Jupiter  Tonans”  (6gnred  in  plate  83)  is  a 
flagrant  instance.  The  capitals  are  superior  to 
the  rest  in  this  respect}  but  it  is  just  in  the 
capitals  that  the  Roman  architect  kept  closest 
to  the  Greek.  And  the  carved  foliage  of  the 
other  portions  has  mostly  a bunchy,  flabby  cha- 
racter infinitely  inferior  to  Greek  and  to  the 
finest  period  of  Gothic  carving.  It  is  empha- 
tically the  decorative  taste  of  people  with  more 
wealth  than  culture. 

It  is  like  coming  “back  to  onr  early  days” 
to  look  over  a book  in  which  Vitruvius  is  quoted 
over  and  over  again  as  the  final  authority.  How 
many  of  the  students  in  our  offices  at  present 
have  looked  into  their  Vitruvius,  or  been  told  to 
do  BO  ? Would  they  like  a specimen  of  what 
they  are  delivered  from  ? It  is  amusing  to  shake 
one’s  chains  sometimes,  when  they  are  once 
well  off.  “For  a taste,”  as  Touchstone  soys  : 
the  way  to  make  a Classic  doorway : — 

If  tho  Doric  iini!  is  to  be  used,  the  height  of  the  aper- 
ture bein^Tormed  in  the  same  manner  as  tor  the  Doric,  the 
breadth  is  determined  by  diridine  the  height  into  two  and 
a half  parts,  of  which  one  and  a half  part  makes  the 
breadth  of  the  aperture  at  bottom.  The  contracture  is  the 
same  as  in  the  Doric.  The  thickness  in  the  fronts  of  the 
antepagments  is  the  fourteenth  part  of  the  height  of  the 
aperture  : their  eymatium  is  the  sixth  part  of  their  thick- 
ness. The  remainder,  exclusive  of  the  eymatium,  is 
divided  into  twelve  [parts,  three  of  which  make  the  first 
corsa  (the  fascia)  with  its  astriqal,  four  the  second,  and 
five  the  third.  These  corses,  with  their  astrigals,  extend 
all  round.  The  hyperthrura  is  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Doric.  The  ancons  or  protyrides  are  wrought  on 
the  right  and  left,  and,  exclusive  of  the  leaf,  descend  as 
low  as  the  bottom  of  the  supereilium.  Tbe  thickness  of 
these  in  front  is  the  third  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
antepagment ; and  at  the  bottom  they  are  one-fourth 
thinner  than  at  top.  The  doors  are  so  framed  that  the 
cardinal  seapi  mav  bo  the  twelfth  part  of  the  whole  height 
of  the  aperture,’*  ikc.,  &c. 

How  do  you  like  that,  young  Tee-Square  ? 

The  execution  of  the  general  views  in  Taylor 
and  Cresy  is  in  that  old  wood-engraving  style, 

' with  a wavy  lino,  and  with  very  thick  filling-in 
and  shading,  which  looks  heavy  to  eyes  accus- 
tomed  to  the  sparkle  of  modern  engraving,  but 
which  has  great  merits  of  its  own,  and  is  really 
in  a sense  more  artistic  than  the  modern  en- 
graving, as  it  develops  more  the  properties  and 
handling  peculiar  to  wood  engraving,  and  in 
many  portions  of  the  plates  is  really  worked 
according  to  what  some  acute  critics  have  held 
to  be  the  genuine  method  for  wood-engraving, 
viz.,  catting  away  for  tbe  lines  and  leaving  black 
spaces,  instead  of  sinking  for  the  spaces  and 
leaving  the  lines  in  relief.  This,  of  course,  in- 
volves a style  of  treatment  where  there  are  few 
white  spaces,  where  the  deep  shadows  are  very 
strong,  and  the  lights  are  given  in  line  shading } 
but  it  is  the  true  principle  of  wood-engraving, 
and  might  very  well  be  resumed  by  able  artists, 
at  a saving  of  much  mechanical  labour  now  ex- 
pended  in  producing  pretty  effects.  Another 
thing  suggested  by  the  views  in  this  work  is, — 
the  risk  of  trusting  to  perspective  views  and 
sketches  in  architectural  representations.  This 
is  a very  carefully  got  ap  book,  yet  the  perspective 
views  are  some  of  them  manifestly  inaccurate, 
as  compared  with  the  geometrical  drawings. 
Thus,  in  the  remarks  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine, 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  unusual  height  of  the 
pedestal,  “ more  than  a third  of  the  order," 
which  is  correctly  given  in  the  geometrical 


drawing,  but  in  the  view  the  base  is  shown  mu( 
lower, — scarcely  more  than  a third  ofthecolani 
In  the  general  survey  the  stations  from  whii 
the  various  views  were  taken  are  careful 
marked,  we  presume  by  measurement.  B 
a glance  shows  that  some  of  the  ohjec 
could  not  from  those  points  appear  as  i 
presented.  Thus,  in  plate  79,  the  thr 
columns  of  *'  Jupiter  Tonans  ” are  shoi 
at  about  equidistant  spaces  on  the  papi 
whei'eas,  from  the  point  marked  on  the  surv 
the  two  northern  columns  must  have  cover 
one  another.  In  the  view  of  the  Arch  of  Se 
timius  (plate  11)  these  same  columns  are  sho^ 
to  the  left  of  the  arch } but  from  the  point 
the  plan  the  arch  must  have  hidden  them, 
plate  91  the  three  columns  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
taken  from  the  point  indicated,  must  have  be 
nearly  “end  on”  to  the  spectator}  they  s 
shown  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  him  } they  coj 
not  appear  so  and  retain  their  position  in  relati 
to  the  buildings  forming  the  background, 
real  accuracy  is  wanted  in  views,  we  sbot 
suggest  that,  nowadays  at  least,  pbotograj 
should  be  taken,  and  drawings  made  or  revh 
from  them.  It  is  singular,  but  we  believe  il 
generally  admitted  that  if  a dozen  compel 
people,  with  the  best  intentions,  sketch  thesa 
gronp  of  buildings,  no  two  of  tbe  sketches  v 
be  quite  alike.  We  have  known  most  odd  d 
crepancies  between  practised  sketchers,  intendi 
to  give  a genuine  view  of  the  same  object. 

A point  in  tbe  second  plate  in  this  book 
suggestive.  It  shows  the  west  side  of  the  Ti 
arch,  supported  on  the  sooth  by  a great  buttr 
of  masonry  piled  against  and  sloping  outwa 
from  it,  to  keep  the  arch  in  its  place.  There 
a sort  of  grim  lesson  here  on  truth  of  constr 
tion.  The  Romans  adopted  the  arch  fc 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  find  the  ti 
architectural  e.xpression  for  it.  They  kept 
column  when  they  should  have  found 
buttress.  And  hero,  in  one  of  their  most  fam 
works,  the  Gothic  buttress  has  had  to  come 
their  aid  at  last  to  keep  their  arch  from  falli 
There  is  a sort  of  moral  in  that,  if  one  cc 
apply  it  rightly. 

We  are  very  sorry  our  old  friend  did  not 
to  see  tho  re-issue  of  his  valuable  book. 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS  IN  BRISTOL. 

The  Bristol  Congress  of  the  British  Archi 
logical  Association,  referred  to  in  our  last, 
come  to  an  end.  It  has  proved  most  satisfaot 
to  all  concerned.  Much  good  work  has  b 
done,  and  much  real  and  hearty  kindr 
enjoyed.  A large  number  of  antiquities  h 
been  seen,  and  good  feeling  towards  them 
been  inculcated,  a chief  object  of  such  gatl 
ings.  It  is  a good  thing  for  a city  like  Brif 
busy  in  amassing  money,  and  occupied  with 
material  pursuits  of  to-day,  to  be  taken  bad 
the  past,  reminded  of  her  history,  and  lec 
preserve  those  monuments  of  it  and  landma 
which  exist. 

We  cannot  attempt  any  continuous  acce 
of  the  whole  proceedings ; a mere  list,  wl 
would  interest  no  one,  would  occupy  more  Bf 
than  we  can  devote  to  tbe  subject.  We  n 
content  ourselves  with  quotations  from  s< 
few  of  the  papers  read,  and  a note  or  two  1 
and  there.  The  second  day  of  meeting,  Ti 
nesday,  the  5th  inst.,  was  devoted  to  a carri 
excursion,  including  a number  of  churches 
earthworks,  some  of  the  former  little  kno 
and  lasted  twelve  hours.  Nevertheless,  tl 
was  a fair  gathering  to  hear  some  of  the  pa| 
read  in  the  evening.  Daring  the  exours 
after  taking  luncheon  at  the  Lion,  in  Nail 
Mr.  J.  W.  Grover  read  an  instructive 
agreeable  paper  on 

Rcfjian  and  Saxon  EaHliicorlcs. 

Mr.  Grover  explained  that  iu  the  n 
ancient  works  in  Europe  an  earthen  ram] 
was  frequently  found  without  a correapo 
ing  ditch,  the  material  having  been  sera 
together  promiscuously.  Iu  the  more  advan 
works  ditches  form  the  banks,  and  as  times  g 
better  or  worse  the  number  of  banks  andditc 
multiplied.  In  a very  advanced  example,  1 
of  Maiden  Castle,  near  Dorchester,  seven  ba 
and  alternating  fosses  occur.  He  then  went 
to  explain  that  it  was  a mistake  to  suppose  1 
encampments  could  always  be  dated  by  t 
tracing,  for  many  round  and  oval  works  v 
executed  by  the  Romans,  although  the  sqc 
form  undoubtedly  belonged  to  them  especif 
So,  again,  we  found  harp-shaped  encampmi 
amongst  the  oldest  works,  as  well  as  amoi 
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tliose  of  the  Danish  invaders,  to  whom  they 
TiQtQ  mostly  ascribed.  The  earlier  residences  of 
.he  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs  consisted  of  timber 
joildings,  sarronnded  by  earthen,  ramparts. 
Chese  were  called  "beorg,’’  or  “burgs,”  from 
he  Saxon  word  meaning  to  defend ; and  generally 
hey  stood  on  the  tops  of  high  elevations.  Our 
erminal  “bury”  is  from  this  derivation,  and 
;nch  names  as  Cadbury,  Abury,  and  Kingsbury 
how  a Saxon  occupation  at  least ; but  this  does 
lot  necessarily  imply  a Saxon  origin.  The  word 
' caer  ” in  Welsh  indicates  a camp,  as  our  word 
' Chester  ” does  in  English.  From  “ Castrum," 
he  Roman  word,  in  Welsh,  we  have  Caer- Went, 
’aer  Leion,  Caer  Caradoc,  from  Castrum  Ventao, 
’astrnm  Legionis,  Castrum  Caradoc,  &o.  The 
djunct  “ham”  is  of  Saxon  derivation,  and 
orresponda  to  the  German  word  “heim.”  It 
ignifies  a village,  end  was  probably  surrounded 
y _“wealla8,”  or  entrenchments.  The  syllable 
din,”  “den,”  or  “don,” — so  very  common, — 
'as,  he  believed,  of  British  origin.  We  have  it 
niversally,  as  London,  Croydon,  Clevedon,  and, 
y following  out  the  derivation  of  the  names, 
jme  light  was  often  shed  on  the  era  of  a work. 

1 the  case  of  Cadbury  it  might  be  safely  stated 
lat  it  was  a work  which  at  one  time  formed  the 
3me  of  a Saxon  chief ; it  was  a “ borough,”  or 
bury."  Tho  prefix  “ cad  ” is  probably  from  the 
^elsh  “coed,”  and  indicates  a prior  British 
■igin,  as  he  would  explain.  Mr.  Grover  then 
weeded  to  describe  the  characteristics  of 
Oman  works,  and  the  especial  manner  in  which 
lat  race  covered  their  gateways— by  minor 
mpurts  and  traverses.  Ho  then  exhibited 
plan  of  Cadbury  camp,  which  has  an  area  of 
a.  1 r.  28  p.,  with  double  ramparts  varying  from 
i ft.  to  6 ft.  high.  He  showed  that  C,000  men 
uld  throw  it  up  in  twelve  hours.  It  had,  he 
ought,  been  executed  by  a race  not  earlier  than 
e Roman  period.  He  then  proceeded  to  explain 
at  tho  military  and  strategic  lines  of  this  dis- 
ict  of  country  are  parallel  here  to  the  Bristol 
lannel— one  being  the  ridge  of  hills  reaching 
Dm  Weston,  through  Clevedon,  Cadbury,  Port- 
iry,  and  Pill,  to  Blaize  Castle,  and  along  a 
iokway  now  known  as  Cribb’a  Causeway,  to 
aole  Park,  Thornbury,  Titherington,  &o.  Along 
la  line  Mr.  Grover  gave  particulars  of  a number 
works.  The  other  line  of  defence,  more 
and,  but  parallel  to  the  last  in  this  district, 

,B  to  be  seen  at  Bitton,  Dyrham,  Sodbory,  Bad- 
ntoii,  Horton,  &o.  On  this  line  there  were  a 
asiderable  number  of  earthworks,  to  which 
r.  Grover  referred,  especially  drawing  atten- 
in  to  the  Sodbu^  Camp— a fine  example  of 
0 work  of  the  Legions,  in  true  Polybian  fashion, 
ite  country  appears  to  have  formed  a sort  of 
rres  Vedras  for  some  primeval  Wellesley  whose 
mo  has  been  lost  in  the  annals  of  time.  After 
7iDg  some  description  of  the  relative  posi- 
ms  and  arrangements  of  ancient  city  ramparts 
d those  of  camps  so  called,  Mr.  Grover  went 
to  some  considerations  respecting  the  period 
len  this  country  district  was  such  camping- 
ound,  and  from  the  reasons  be  gave  it  would 
pear  that  the  position  of  tho  camps  indicate 
6 advance  of  a Roman  army  from  S.E.  to  N.W., 
d a corresponding  falling  back  on  the  Bristol 
lannel  by  the  defenders.  This  would  point  to 
e campaign  of  Anlus  Plautius,  oirca  A.D.  43, 
lerein  Titus  and  Vespasian  distingnished  them- 
Ives  : the  Britons  being  led  by  Caraotacus  and 
3 brother  Togodlimnus.  Cadbury  Camp  would 
Dsequently  date  from  this  period,  and  be  a 
•itish  work,  afterwards  occupied  by  a Saxon 
lef.  In  its  immediate  district  are  no  less  than 
enty  encampments,  attesting  the  value  our 
ceators  and  others  placed  on  the  freehold 
ound,  Ml-.  Grover  proceeded  to  comment  on 
e different  state  of  things  here  nowadays,  and 
ntrasted  the  long  period  occupied  by  the  Roman 
d Saxon  invaders  in  making  good  their  holding 
that  of  the  Normans,  who,  in  a single  field,  in 
6 day,  effected  a permanent  conquest,  which 
8 not  been  reversed  for  800  years.  He  then 
oceeded  to  tho  question  of  the  stockades  and 
hsades,  with  which  all  ancient  earthworks 
’J®  surmounted,  and  showed  by  illustrations 
d illustrated  diagrams  from  Trajan’s  Column 
dfrom  passages  in  Cmsar,  the  varions  systems 
fwtificaiion  employed  by  barbarian  races  in 
a first  century.  They  seem  to  have  been  very 
.iborate,  and  must  have  presented  the  appear, 
ce  of  a town  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their 
merous  towers  and  gateways,  and  the  covered 
>7,  on  the  parapet,  like  that  at  Nuremberg 
w.  There  was  an  amount  of  art  and  scientifio 
.ul  employed  which,  looking  at  the  rough  earth- 
Tks  which  remain,  we  should  hardly  give  credit 
rnow.  The  various  systems  of  construction 


having  been  explained,  Mr.  Grover  referred  to 
a very  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of 
Taunton  Castle,  by  Mr.  George  T.  Clark,  of 
Dowlais,  and  to  tbe  subject  of  boundary  dykes 
and  the  curious  moats  or  artificial  mounds  which 
are  to  be  found  in  this  county  within  the  earth- 
works, and  often  form  the  pedestal  on  which 
Norman  keeps  have  arisen. 

Inartistic  Heraldry. 

At  the  first  evening  meeting,  Mr.  J.  R.  Planchd 
opened  the  ball  with  a paper  on  the  “ Seals  of 
Bristol,”  in  which  he  found  himself  nnable  to 
agree  with  Dallaway’s  romantic  story.  Mr. 
Blanche  said  he  conld  not  conclude  tbe  paper 
without  expressing  his  regret  that  such  sup- 
porters  and  crests  should  have  been  assigned  by 
any  King.of.Arms  to  such  a grand  old  coat  of 
arms  as  that  which  had  for  six  centuries  distin- 
guished the  city  of  Bristol.  No  record  of  the 
date  when,  or  the  officer  by  whom  they  were 
granted,  had  yet  been  discovered ; and  he  conld 
not  believe  that  the  name  of  Camden  was  in  any 
way  associated  with  them.  The  visitation  of 
1623,  in  which  they  appear  for  the  fii-st  and  only 
time  in  our  records,  was  made  by  his  deputies, 
and  must  have  been  in  existence  at  that  period. 
The  nnicorns  might  have  been  assumed  in 
honour  of  King  James  I.,  and,  but  for  their 
unpictaresqno  attitude,  might  be  accepted  for 
that  reason,  though  otherwise  not  in  the  least 
applicable  to  the  city ; but  the  crest  was  de- 
signed in  the  worst  possible  style  of  heraldic 
composition. 

Mr.  Edward  Levien,M.A.,  hon.  sec.,  then  read 
a valuable  paper  on  “ Tho  Early  Religions 
Houses  of  Somersetshire,”  and  the  Rev.  Pre- 
bendary Scarth  followed  with  a paper  on, — 

The  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  Mendip  District. 

He  said  that  the  range  of  hills  of  which  he 
was  about  to  treat,  extending  from  the  Bristol 
Channel  to  the  confines  of  Wiltshire,  a distance 
of  about  thirty.three  miles,  with  a width  varying 
from  five  to  sir  miles,  presented  not  only  a 
variety  of  most  beantiful  scenery  and  interesting 
geological  features,  but  also  many  remains 
of^  historical  interest.  These  hills  contained 
minerals,  and  along  the  Roman  roads  which  ran 
along  them  were  found  tho  remains  of  ancient 
Roman  villas  and  towns  now  extinct.  Cremation 
appeared  to  have  been  general  among  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Mendips  ; the  barrows  there  did  not 
present  a single  instance  to  the  contrary.  The 
barrows  were  either  pre-Roman  or  the  burial- 
places  of  others  according  to  the  Roman  custom, 
and  he  mentioned  some  instances  in  proof  of  his 
assertion.  The  earthworks  were  numerous,  and 
also  the  traces  of  early  settlement,  and  the 
settlements  were  generally  under  the  fortifica- 
tions, They  had  been  to  one  fortification,  Cad- 
bury,  that  day,  and  there  was  a second, 
which  he  described,  near  Yatton.  The  rev. 
gentlemen  gave  some  interesting  particulars  in 
reference  to  the  mineralogy  of  the  Mendips,  and 
said  the  mines  of  Somerset  must  have  been 
of  very  early  date.  This  was  shown  from 
tho  lead  found  on  the  northern  slope  near  the 
line  at  Blagdon.  At  that  place  was  found  the 
earliest  pigoflead  yet  discovered  with  the  Roman 
stamp  upon  it.  It  had  the  inscription  of 
Claudios,  and  the  date  was  the  year  49.  It  was 
presented  to  the  British  Museum.  Another  was 
found  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Mendips,  and 
latterly  one  of  the  largest  pigs  ever  found  had 
been  discovered  at  Charterhouse,  with  the  Roman 
stamp  upon  it.  The  date  was  about  139. 

Mr,  Godwin,  apropos  of  an  observation  made 
by  the  Prebendary,  spoke  of  some  vitrified  forts 
they  had  seen  in  course  of  destruction  during 
the  day’s  excursion,  and  expressed  a hope,  not- 
withstanding the  fate  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Bill 
last  session  that  another  endeavour  would  be 
made  to  obtain  State  protection  for  the  anti- 
quities of  the  kingdom.  Ho  mentioned  that  in 
France,  notwithstanding  its  present  disjointed 
condition,  a Commission  had  been  just  now  issued 
with  a view  to  obtain  a complete  registration  of 
all  the  antiquities  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  M.P.,  tho  president,  took  up  the 
same  subject,  and  in  a vigorous  speech  repeated 
the  hope  that  had  been  expressed,  and  condemned 
the  manner  in  which  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Bill 
bad  been  met. 

On  Thursday  one  of  the  chief  points  was  an 
examination  of 

Bnstol  Cathedral, 

Here,  after  attending  morning  service,  Mr. 
Gordon  M.  Hills  delivered  an  address,  and,  con- 
ducting the  members  of  the  Association  over  the 
building,  pointed  out  its  many  points  of  interest. 


Mr,  Hills  observed  that  upon  the  spot  upon 
which  they  were  then  assembled  the  prayers  and 
praise  of  the  devout  had  gone  up  to  Heaven  for 
750  years,  and  he  was  sure  that  it  must  have 
touched  them  all,  as  the  service  went  on,  to  hear 
the  saw  and  the  hammer  at  work  outside,  evi- 
dencing as  it  did  that  by  tbe  piety  and  devotion 
of  men  now  living  there  was  being  erected  a 
bnilding  in  which  would  be  carried  on  the  same 
devout  feelings,  and  in  which  religion  might  be 
raised  np,  perhaps,  for  750  years  longer.  By 
way  of  introduction,  Mr.  Hills  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  monastic  world,  or  of  the  ecclesiastical 
world,  as  they  might  call  it,  which  existed  at  the 
time  the  cathedral  was  founded.  At  that  time 
the  Benedictine  order  was  almost  the  only  order 
of  monks  known,  the  other  great  order  which 
subsequently  divided  the  monastic  world  with 
them,  the  Angustines,  having  then  been  little 
heard  of ; in  truth,  at  the  time  that  bnilding  was 
founded  the  Augustine  order  itself  was  not 
founded.  They  had,  it  was  true,  been  spoken  of 
for  years  before,  even  for  centuries  j but  it  was 
only  some  time  after,  a hnndred  years  after  the 
foundation  of  that  monastery,  that  the  Pope 
compelled  all  canons  to  submit  to  the  Augustinian 
rule.  The  foundation  of  the  church  was  laid  by 
Robert  Fitzharding  about  the  year  1140,  but 
the  date  varied  a year  or  two,  according  to  dif- 
ferent authorities.  It  was  said,  and  commonly 
received,  that  the  ohnrch  was  opened  for 
service  in  the  year  1148,  bnt  ho  ventured  to 
think  that  that  date  wanted  a great  deal  of  con- 
sideration before  being  accepted.  Mr.  Hills 
stated  that  he  had  visited  Berkeley  Castle,  and  by 
the  permission  of  Lord  Fitzhardinge  had  con- 
suited  the  ancient  docnments  of  the  monastery, 
and  he  quoted  several  circumstances  which  he 
had  there  discovered,  and  which  had  led  him  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  date  which  was 
generally  accepted  as  tho  date  of  consecration. 
The  original  building  was  of  a simple  character, 
and  Norman  throughout.  Portions  of  it  still 
remained;  the  south  wall  of  the  transept  was 
principally  of  Norman  date,  and  at  the  north 
end,  too,  were  also  remains  of  Norman  work. 
The  question  had  often  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
church  had  ever  been  completed ; whether,  as 
well  as  a choir,  it  had  a nave.  That,  he  thought, 
could  not  be  doubted,  for  ontsido  there  were  the 
remains  of  the  old  nave.  When  the  nave  dis- 
appeared it  was  difficult  to  fix  with  any  exacti. 
tude,  but  Abbot  Newland  told  them  that  it  began 
from  1136  to  1142.  He  referred  to  the  interest 
always  taken  in  the  cathedral  by  the  house  of 
Berkeley,  and  said  no  one  could  possibly  read 
tho  history  of  that  cathedral  without  reading 
the  history  of  tbe  lords  of  Berkeley.  After 
further  dilating  upon  tbe  early  history  of  the 
chnrch,  Mr.  Hills  conducted  his  party  to  tho  east 
end,  and  directed  their  attention  to  the  fine  east 
window.  An  examination  of  some  of  the  coats 
of  arms  led  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  glass 
which  filled  the  upper  part  was  of  the  year  1320. 
Attention  was  also  directed  to  the  creating  on 
the  top  of  the  cornice  over  the  altar,  which  was 
described  as  being  very  interesting  and  full  of 
information,  almost  every  alternate  panel  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  some  person,  and  there  wag 
evidence  that  the  screen  was  erected  in  tho  time 
of  Abbot  Newland,  and  before  1512  • and  to  tho 
remarkable  character  of  the  recesses  in  the 
walls,  in  which  were  placed  tho  effigies  of  past 
bishops.  The  stall  work  on  either  side  of  the 
choir  was  evidently  tho  work  of  Abbot  Elliot — 
1515  to  1526— for  it  bore  his  initials  and  his 
arms.  The  construction  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
aisles  was  singular  in  its  character,  the  roofing  of 
the  aisles  being  carried  to  the  same  height  as  that 
of  the  nave,  which  gave  it  an  originality  and 
loftiness  of  design,  and  stamped  it  as  a piece  of 
rare  mechanical  and  mathematical  skill.  The 
chapter-house  is  a remarkably  valuable  specimen 
of  Norman  architecture. 

A sumptuous  luncheon,  given  by  Mr.  William 
Powell,  the  master,  and  the  ancient  Society  of 
Merchant  Venturers,  in  their  hall,  strengthened 
the  visitors  for  further  investigations  in  the  city. 

In  the  course  of  the  excursion  on  Friday,  a 
visit  was  paid  to  the  little  known  ruins  of 

Keynsham  Abbey. 

Many  local  antiquaries,  even,  saw  the  ruins  for 
the  first  time,  and  it  is  highly  probable  from 
what  was  then  seen,  and  what  transpired  as  to 
the  character  of  the  original  building,  that 
drawings  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  relics.  Mr.  6.  R.  Wright  said 
the  remains  were  discovered  only  about  ten 
years  ago.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Abbey 
formerly  stood  upon  or  near  the  site,  and  tho 
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rains  were  brought  to  light  in  the  excavations 
that  were  made  for  bnilding  eomo  new  villas. 
The  first  portion  consieted  of  the  lower  part  ol 
a buttress,  about  4 ft.  high,  and  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  of  thick  wall.  Tho  buttresses  are 
finely  carved,  and  contain  numerous  figures. 
About  twenty  yards  farther  on  was  a large  piece 
of  ■pavement  of  encaustic  tiles,  and  when  they 
were  uncovered  a stone  slab  was  found  among 
them,  bearing  an  inscription,  and  dated  the 
thirteenth  century.  There  were  also  found  on 
that  spot  portions  of  tabernacle  work,  which, 
enclosed  the  shrine,  and  which  were  beautifully 
worked.  This  was  shortly  to  be  covered  up,  but 
he  believed  Mr.  Irwin  had  made  a plan  of  the 
Abbey.  There  was  some  account  of  it  in  the 
Bath  Field  Club  proceedings,  and  Collinson,  the 
antiquary,  had  given  along  account  ofKeynsham. 
Tho  property,  it  appeared,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Chandos  family,  and  the  Duke  of 
Chaudos  had  a honse  near  the  spot.  The  house 
was  founded  by  William  of  Gloucester,  one  of 
the  Black  Canons,  in  tho  year  1170,  the  time 
of  Ilenry  II.,  and  he  was  buried  there.  ^ 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  William  Earl  of  Gloucester 
and  Joseph  Earl  of  Pembroke  were  buried  there. 

It  was  also  said  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
mentioned  by  Shakspearo  made  an  oblation  at 
the  shrine. 

Mr.  Philipps  said  that  in  London  and  York  a 
great  many  Homan  pavements  bad  been  taken 
np,  and  put  together  again  at  great  labour  and 
expense,  for  preservation.  It  occurred  to  him 
whether  they  could  not,  in  Bristol,  in  connexion 
with  the  Museum  or  some  other  place,  remove 
these  and  pot  them  down,  so  as  to  make  a floor. 

It  could  be  done  at  comparatively  little  expense. 

From  Keynsliam,  tho  party  proceeded  by 
special  train  to  Bath,  where  breaks  were  in 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  Manor-house,  at 
Wraxall.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Bath,  conducted  the 
party  over  the  place,  which  is  a very  fine^  speci- 
men of  a stono  manor-house  of  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.,  but  great  additions  have  been  made 
by  the  ancient  family  ofLongdown  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century.  Tho  house  has 
a curious  gateway,  with  a double  entrance  lead- 
ing  to  rooms  connected  with  a corridor  opening 
into  an  inner  court.  The  great  points  of  interest, 
however,  are  tho  remains  of  tho  original  hall, 
which  still  contains  the  ancient  screen,  and  other 
objects  of  great  interest.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
hall,  from  the  buttery  to  the  pantry,  are  in  their 
original  state. 

The  Saxon  Church  at  BraJford. 

The  party  drove  to  Bradford.on-Avon,  and 
visited  the  old  church,  where  Prebendary  Jones, 
yicar  of  the  parish,  pointed  out  all  tho  objects  of 
special  interest.  Mr.  Jones  then  conducted  the 
party  to  the  Saxon  Church,  a building  now  at- 
tracting great  attention  in  antiquarian  circles, 
which  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  early  recog- 
nising  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Jones  stated  that 
until  recently  a great!  portion  ^^6  building 
was  almost  buried  with  dirt,  and  he  had  bad  it 
excavated.  A factory  had  been  built  up  against 
the  nave  end,  and  the  chancel  had  been  occupied 
as  a cottage,  a set  of  chimneys  having  been 
built  through  the  chancel  arch.  Above  the  body 
of  the  nave,  which  is  very  circumscribed  in  its 
dimensions,  was  a room  which  had  up  to  recently 
been  used  as  a schoolroom.  The  ownership  of 
the  property  had  become  divided,  and  when  they 
wished  to  convey  the  school  they  had  to  treat 
with  five  diflerent  parties.  They  only  signed 
the  deed  of  agreement  last  week. 

Some  little  personal  discussion  ensued  here, 
concerning  which  a letter  from  Prebendary  Jones 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of  our  present 
issue. 

The  Customs  of  London  and  Bristol. 

Amongst  other  matters  at  the  evening  meet- 
ing in  Bristol,  on  return,  Mr.  R.  N.  Philipps, 
F.S.A.,  gave  a curious  account  of  the  great 
similarity  which  existed  between  the  customs  of 
the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol.  In  the  early 
charters  strong  reference  was  made  to  tho  free- 
dom and  liberty  of  the  citizens.  At  the  siege  of 
Calais  by  Edward  III.,  whilst  London  furnished 
twenty-five  ships  and  602  men,  Bristol  sent 
twenty-two  ships  and  608  men.  The  size  of 
some  of  the  Bristol  ships  was  considerable,  for 
in  1449  one  of  'William  Canynge’s,  called  the 
2Iar}j  and  John,  was  of  900  tons  burthen.  The 
election  of  mayor  was  similar  in  both  cities  from 
early  times.  Colston  was  as  much  at  home  in 
Whitechapel  as  in  Bristol,  and  in  1709  he  sent 
20,000t.  to  help  the  starving  poor  of  London. 
Canynge  also  united  London  and  Bristol  in  bis  i 


sympathies.  He  then  noticed  the  way  the' 
salaries  of  the  mayors  of  London  and  Bristol 
were  obtained,  the  latter  being  from  dues  paid 
by  each  ship  arriving  in  port,  and  the  former  by 
dues  paid  by  each  ship  bringing  corn  into  the 
port.  There  was  a gallantry  about  Bristol,  for 
263.  for  a muff  for  tho  mayoress  was  provided. 
Tho  chamberlain  of  Bristol  formerly  possessed 
the  same  powers  as  that  of  London,  and  there 
used  to  be  two  sheriffs  as  in  Loudon.  ^ The 
coroner  and  aldermen  were  simillary  appointed. 
Ho  then  rc-ferred  to  various  interesting  old 
customs  that  prevailed  in  both  cities,  causing 
amusement  by  enumeration  of  the  curious 
puniahments  th.it  were  formerly  meted  out  to 
offenders.  The  duties  enjoined  upon  the  mayors 
and  corporations  were  very  similar,  especially 
in  the  measuring  of  coal  sold,  to  see  that  the 
weight  was  correct,  and  if  it  was  found  short  the 
punishment  was  that  the  sacks  should  be  burnt, 
and  part  of  the  coal  given  to  the  poor.  To  this 
day  that  right  continued  in  the  Corporation  of 
London.  The  legal  powers  of  the  authorities  of 
the  two  cities  were  very  similar.  The  reason  of 
the  similarity  between  the  customs,  no  doubt, 
was  that  these  two  cities  were  the  two  great 
centres  of  commerce  and  of  manufacture,  and 
also  the  two  great  ports  of  the  kingdom,  cele- 
brated  in  the  world  for  their  wealth  and  enter- 
prise. 

Tho  visit  to 

Thornhury, 

On  Saturday,  was  a great  success.  Mr.  Edward 
lloberts,  who  throughout  has  worked  most 
assiduously  and  successfully,  described  the 
castle.  The  bearings  over  the  gateway  all  belong 
to  the  family  of  Stafford  and  Northampton,  the 
Stafford  knot  being  especially  conspicuous.  The 
label  on  the  left  side  of  the  arch  has  been  broken 
off.  There  is  room  for  a portcullis,  bat  none 
was  built,  as  when  this  structure  was  reared 
the  day  for  fortifying  private  residences  had 
passed  away.  Having  entered  the  inner  court, 
the  attention  of  the  company  was  called  to  tho 
date,  1514,  on  the  chimneys,  as  testifying  to  tho 
fact  that  it  evidently  took  the  workmen  three 
years  to  arrive  at  that  point.  Tho  original  style 
of  the  chimneys  is  seen  in  the  stack  on  tho 
north  side  ; bub  after  the  commencement  of  the 
building  a brick  system  of  construction  had 
become  popular,  and  this  exemplifies^  a more 
elaborate  mode  of  workmanship  than  is  seen  in 
the  rough  stone  of  an  older  date.  Pugin  has 
made  a mistake  in  calling  the  portion  of  the 
structure  on  the  south  side  the  great  hall,  as  it 
seems  most  probable  this  ball  was  opposite  tho 
gateway,  and  had  been  now  utterly  destroyed, 
aomo  idea  of  its  size  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that,  in  1510,  the  duke’s  guests  and  house- 
hold numbered  upwards  of  450  persons.  The 
party  ascended  to  tho  summit  of  the  tower, 
whence  may  be  seen  a magnificent  ex- 
panse— the  Monmouthshire  side  of  the  Severn 
and  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  one  direction ; the 
Cotswolds  towards  tho  north  and  north-east ; at 
the  south  and  south-east  tho  well- wooded  country 
about  Wickwar,  Rangeworthy,  and  Almondsbury. 
Tho  apartments  of  the  castle  were  also  explored, 
and  then  Mr.  Wright,  having  given  a blast  on 
his  horn,  a gathering  took  place  in  a corner  of 
tho  private  garden  that  commanded  the  most 
picturesque  view  of  the  castle  which  could  be 
obtained.  Some  wooden  steps  served  as  a 
rostrum  for  Mr.  Roberts,  and  he  having  mounted 
them,  or,  as  one  of  tho  party  remarked,  taken 
steps  to  describe  the  place,  many  interesting 
particulars  were  given  by  him.  He  produced 
an  enlarged  plan  copied  from  the  one  given  by 
Pngiu,  which,  however,  was  not  complete,  and 
did  not  give  an  idea  of  what  the  building  was.  Mr. 
Roberts  said  that  now  Mr.  Howard,  the  owner,  had 
given  them  pei*mission  to  see  tlie  castle,  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  furnish  such  a plan  as  would  illus- 
trate what  the  buildings  were  in  their  entirety. 
Leland’s  account  of  Thornbury  was  quoted  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  the  chronicler  did  not  give 
the  inhabitants  the  most  flattering  character. 
He  said  that  the  town  nearly  approached  the 
shape  of  the  letter  Y,  having  first  one  long 
street,  and  then  two  horns  growing  out  of  it. 
Idleness  much  reigned  there  ; but,  as  it  appeared 
the  duke  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  people 
by  continual  enclosures,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  they  lost  heart,  and  dealt  out  those  curses 
that  Leland  more  than  once  refers  to. 

The  short  distance  between  the  castle  and  the 
church  was  next  accomplished  5 and  when  all 
had  wandered  about  the  interior,  Mr.  Roberts 
called  attention  to  certain  matters  of  interest. 
He  said  the  sacred  structure  bad  been  restored 


about  thirty  years  ago;  and  this  task  appear 
to  have  been  very  carefully  done,  so  that  t 
building  was  not,'  as  in  too  many  cases,  t 
stroyed  arcluoologically.  Before  the  prese 
edifice  there  existed  a Norman  church  b 
except  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  and  the  noi 
door,  ho  could  not  point  to  any  part  whi 
showed  that  origin;  though  tho  north  door  w 
certainly  of  tho  late  part  of  the  eleventh  centt 
or  tho  very  beginning  of  the  twelfth.  I 
south  door  showed  a later  period,  and  that  ll 
been  most  carefully  restored,  and  showed  t 
mouldings  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  chui 
consisted  of  a rather  large  and  wide  na 
aisles,  chancel,  and  two  chantries.  The  ste 
pulpit  had  been  accurately  restored,  and  stt 
pulpits  seemed  to  abound  in  this  part  of  1 
country.  Leaving  the  interior,  the  party  wall 
round  the  exterior,  and  Mr.  Roberts  obsen 
of  the  tower  that  it  was  very  much  like  ^ 
/Somersetshire  towers  they  had  seen,  and  1 
magnificent  parapet  was  about  lb  ft.  high.  . 
similar  parapets  there  were  only  three  instan 
known  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  he  s 
posed  they  were  most  of  them  acquainted  ’ll 
the  legend  concerning  these.  Thornbury, 
Stephen’s,  Bristol,  and  Dundry  were  the  th 
churches  ; and  when  the  builder  of  them  j 
finished  Dundry,  he*  boasted  that  he  had  d 
dree.”  Tho  old  joke  raised  a laugh,  as  mi 
new  ones  had  done  before. 

At  the  evening  meeting  some  account  *. 
given  of  various 

Vnpuhlished  Historical  Documents  in  Bristo. 

Mr.  W.  De  Gray  Birch,  after  remarking  t 
his  observations  would  relate  to  several  anoi 
and  hitherto  unpublished  documents  which  i 
been  liberally  put  before  him  by  the  gontlei 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  them,i 
plained  what  was  meant  by  _ palmo^j 
which  was  a science  that  dealt  chiefly  with  1 
handwriting  of  ancient  documents.  A g\ 
change  bad  taken  place  in  it.  The  old  scie 
was  very  uncertain  and  unstable,  but  the  > 
palcoo^mphic  school  strove  to  bo  more  car; 
and  precise.  The  father  of  that  new  school  ( 
Sylvester,  whose  works  were  edited  by ; 
Frederick  Madden,  who  might  he  justly  < 
sidered  tho  father  of  paleography, 
science  they  originated,  as  might  be  said,  , 
now  boing  intensified,  and  within  the  ; 
eighteen  mouths  the  Paleographic  Society  ; 
been  formed,  for  the  publication,  by  mean- 
photography,  of  ancient  deeds,  &c.,  and  it 
excited'grca*^  interest  among  literary  men. 
reader  then  went  on  to  observe  that  he  wouh 
that  occasion  refer  to  a small  collecti^ 
ancient  charters  in  the  possession  of  the  Ch. 
Library,  the  authorities  of  which  had  very  kil 
lent  them  that  evening  to  the  Congress, 
first  was  a charter  of  the  early  part  or  1 
twelfth  century;  it  was  a grant  by  Wil 
Earl  of  Gloucester  to  the  church  of  St.  Jal 
in  Bristol,  giving  them  his  body  to  be  burie' 
that  church,  and  also  granting  them  a shar 
the  receipts  from  a certain  mill  sibuatec 
Gloucestershire.  Another  very  interesting  t 
was  oncfi'omSimon  Sampson,  Bishoppf  Worce 
in  1097,  aiid  connected  with  the  Abbe; 
Tewkesbury,  which  was  very  large  and  powe- 
and  had  jurisdiction  over  St.  Peter’s,  at  Bri 
This  was  a grant  giving  to  St.  Pel 
certain  possessions  about  the  neight 
hood.  In  bis  examination  of  these  (locum 
he  had  found  a large  number  of  names  of  pe 
connected  with  religious  houses  iu  Bristol, 
had  up  to  the  present  time  been  unknow, 
history,  and  also  some  very  curious  details 
nected  with  them,  including  licences  from 
corporation  of  Bristol  to  the  priory  of  Wibl 
Mr.  Birch  particularised  several  of  these,  p' 
ing  out  that  the  existence,  about  the  year  1 
of  a monastic  house  on  the  bridge  over 
Avon  was  proved  conclusively  by  these  d 
ments.  From  them  also  might  be  gafchen 
large  list  of  constables  of  the  castle  ; for,  u 
cursory  inspection  ho  had  met  with  the  ns 
of  several,  and  sometimes  the  constable 
mentioned  before  tho  mayor  of  the  city,  st 
in'^  that  the  former  was  a very  important  ol 
indeed.  The  name  of  'Worcester  alsoooco 
very  frequently  in  these  charters,  wtuob 
thought,  were  of  very  great,  and  almost  abs 
ing,  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city . 
he  would  recommend  all  those  who  wiBbS' 
know  anything  of  the  history  of  their  ns 
place  to  pay  a visit  to  the  library  w 
they  were  deposited,  and  he  was 
Taylor  would  do  all  he  could  to  assist  tt 
That  gentleman  deserved  very  great  creui' 
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bo  way  in  which  ho  had  taken  care  of  tho 
;ocnrnents.  He  next  referred  to  some  books 
rbich  bad  been  kindly  placed  before  them  by 
ho  authorities  of  St.  Mary  RedclifI  Church, 
’liey  were  three  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
larisb,  which  had  been  rescued  from  their  ira- 
oncling  fate  of  destruction  chiefly  by  the  care 
f Mr.  S.  Y.  Hare,  who  had  very  properly  had 
hem  bound  by  perhaps  the  only  man  in  England 
rho  could  bind  manuscripts  as  they  ought 

0 bo.  After  describing  the  contents  of  tho 
rst  book,  which  was  one  of  accounts,  the . 
eader  said  that  in  one  plOrCe  was  mentioned 
lie  price  of  tho  book  itself,  namely  twenty 
ence,  showing  the  value  of  paper  at  the  time, 
'hero  were  also  in  it  pages  of  scribbling  in  the 
andwritingof  the  unfurtunato  Chatterton.  The 
ther  clay  they  were  shown  liis  room,  and  many 
th(r  places  associated  with  his  memory,  and 
ere  they  had  the  actual  autograph  of  his  hand, 
hich  was  imitations  of  the  old  handwriting  of 
18  book.  Those  imitations  appeared  to  him  to 
)reshadow  the  wondrous  forgeries  which  took 
II  people  by  surprise,  and  for  a long  time 
Qzzled  the  learned  and  literary  of  the  day. 
hey  were  imitations  of  a poor  kind  of  writing, 
ad  words  of  Latin  written  over  and  over  again, 

? if  ho  was  endeavouring  to  imitate  a copy, — as  if 
schoolboy  was  trying  to  imitate  what  ho  did  not 
odorstancl.  The  next  book  included  memoranda 
dating  to  the  same  church,  and  contained  what 
as  probably  a list  of  tenants  of  Cauynge’s 
foperty,  as  well  as  an  inventory  of  the  church 
roperty.  The  third  book  also  related  to 
anyngo,  in  145S.  That  collection  of  books  was 
' tho  very  greatest  interest,  and  the  reader 
[pressed  a wish  that  other  gentlemen  would 
How  the  example  which  had  been  sot  them  by 
r.  Haro,  in  preserving  things  relating  to  ancient 
cal  alTairs.  Mr.  Birch  here  exhibited  to  the 
mgress  Chatterton’s  pocket-book, — tho  actual 
)ckot-book,  he  said,  which  Chatterton  pos- 
ssed,  wliich  contained  scribblings  and  notes 
ch  as  wore  in  the  manuscripc  before  described, 
id  which  was  found  in  the  room  in  which  he 
ed.  They  would  notice  upon  it  the  stain  from 
6 bottle  that  hold  the  poison  by  which  ho 
etroyed  himself,  and  the  potency  of  the  draught 
IB  pretty  well  indicated  by  the  hole  it  had 
irnt  in  tho  book  itself.  That  book  was  un- 
ultedly  one  of  tho  most  valuable  literary  relics 
nnected  with  Bristol,  and  they  were  indebted 
Mr.  Hare  for  securing  it,  and  not  allowing  it 
pass  out  of  the  city. 

Early  History  of  Bristol. 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  librarian  of  the  Bristol 
luseum  and  Library,  read  a paper  on  tbe 
Earliest  Appearances  of  Bristol  in  History.” 
lith  respect  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  the 
|iot,  ho  admitted  that  the  materials  of  his  evi- 
liuce  were  somewhat  scanty.  Though  Caer 
|rito,  one  of  tho  twenty-eight  Roman  cities, 
|aa  interpretated  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
LD.  115'i)  to  mean  Bristol,  few  tangible  relics 

1 Roman  settlement  had  been  found.  Coins  of 
lirioua  Roman  emperors  bad  been  dug  up  on 
iingsdown  and  on  St.  MichaeTs-hill,  in  Bell- 
ne.  Broad. street,  and  recently  on  the  site  of 
so  new  nave  of  the  cathedral.  A pig  of  lead 
ith  a Roman  inscription  had  been  found  in  the 
l;d  of  tho  Frorae,  Wade-street.  Except  for  the 
kidenco  supplied  by  these  facta,  tho  argument 
T the  Roman  foundation  of  Bristol  seemed  to 
^ wanting  in  support,  and  bo  did  not,  there- 
i're,  strongly  contend  for  so  early  an  origin, 
is  object  at  this  point  of  his  subject  was 
ither  to  show  that  1051  A.D.,  assigned  by  Mr. 
Ireemaii  as  tbe  earliest  year  Bristol  was  to  be 
■usd  in  history,  is  later  than  is  required  by 
liisting  data  for  the  beginning  of  tho  place, 
lie  namorous  Bristol  coins  extant  of  Danish 
•intage  were  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  here  a 
intre  of  population  in  tho  time  of  the  Danes. 
(-r.Ruding,  the  eminent  numismatologist,  states 
lat  there  are  four  or  five  varieties  of  a penny 

■ Canute.  Harold  I.  and  Hurtlicunt,  sons  of 
anute,  likewise  had  mints  at  Bristol,  as  had 
iso  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Harold  II.  The 
^pe  of  the  obverse  of  one  of  Harold  II.’s  Bristol 
Mns  was  copied  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
•a  speaking  of  the  Danish  invasion,  Mr.  Worrel 
itnai'ks  that  in  southern  England  the  repulsed 
nglo-Saxons  concentrated  the  remnants  of 
leir  strength.  A great  number  of  influential 
anes  were,  indeed,  also  settled  here,  either  in 
.10  country  or,  with  a view  to  commerce,  in  the 
rincipal  towns  on  the  coast,  such  as  Winchester, 
ixeter,  and  Bristol.  But  out  of  London  the 
'anes  scarcely  foruied  at  that  time  any  really 
rong  and  united  power  in  the  south  of  England. 


Tbe  predominating  people  were  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  in  general  the  old  Saxon  charac- 
teristics had  been  preserved.  If  the  authority  of 
Polydoro  Yergil  (A.D.  1525)  is  to  be  accepted, 
Edmund  Ironside,  being  proclaimed  king  by  the 
citizens  of  London  in  A.D.  1016,  advanced  against 
the  Danes  settled  in  the  West,  and,  assaulting 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  then  held  by  them,  forced 
those  who  were  left  in  garrison  to  oomo  forth  to 
hand-sfcrokes,  slew  m.any,  and  brought  the  rest 
to  submission  and  •'  to  plight  pledges  of  their 
faith.”  The  evidence  derived  from  the  ancient 
romance  of  “Merlin”  will  not  perhaps  be 
received  as  history,  but  the  story  in  so  early  a 
poem  (A.D.  1230)  of  the  Danes  landing  at  Bristol 
shows  some  tradition  of  fact,  or  at  least  indicates 
the  importance  of  the  place  at  tho  umo  when 
tho  elements  of  the  romance  were  being  crystal- 
lised into  their  ultimate  forms,  if  not  when  they 
wore  held  in  solution.  Tho  incident  as  therein 
related  (which  has  nob  hitherto  been  quoted)  is 
to  the  effect  that  in  Denmark  were  two  stal- 
wart  Sarazens  (Saxons)  of  King  Hengist’s 
kindred,  one  being  the  son  of  Hengist’s  brother, 
and  the  other  of  his  sister.  These  heroes  were 
respectively  named  Sir  Gamor  and  Sir  Malador. 
They  were  great  lords  iu  their  own  land,  one 
holding  two  duchies  and  the  other  three.  When 
they  heard  how  Hongist  was  slain  in  England, 
they  gathered  a numerous  host  to  avengo  his 
destruction.  A great  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
3,031  Christian  men  were  slain,  and  of  tho 
Suraoens  only  five  escaped  alive.  On  the  whole, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  Bristol  was  demons- 
trably a habitation  and  a name  before  A.D.  1051. 
Bristol  Castle  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book,  but  appears  first  in  history  in  connexion 
with  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Coubance.  Like  some 
feudal  tower  such  as  he  himself  might  have 
orected,  that  has  outlasted  town  and  village, 
and  still  stands  a conspicuous  object  in  the  land- 
8c.ape,  the  figure  of  this  haughty  baron-priesb 
lifts  his  head  in  the  historic  page  above  tbe  level 
of  tho  invading  host  who  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror.  He  was  nephew  to  Tancred,  tbe 
hero  of  Tasso’s  classic  romance.  We  find  him 
at  Bristol  in  the  year  1058,  in  company  with 
Robert  Mowbray  "the  peace-breaker,”  his 
nephow,  a huge  dark-complexioned,  harsh,  prond, 
and  melancholy  man,  who  rarely  smiled  when 
speaking.  These  had  combined  with  Odo, 
Bi.shop  of  Bayeux,  against  William  Rufus,  in 
favour  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Normandy.  The 
plot  was  concerted  during  Lent,  and  when  Easter 
came  they  marched  forth  and  plundered  and 
burnt  the  lands  of  the  Crown,  and  harried  the 
estates  of  those  who  stood  loyal  to  the  king. 

On  Monday  tho  members  left  Bristol  at  9.30 
a.m.,  for  Worlo  station,  and  on  alighting  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  Woodspring  Priory — the  main 
objects  of  interest  connected  with  which  were 
ably  pointed  out  by  Mr.  T.  Blashill,  the  fine 
mouldings  of  the  tower  especially  attracting 
notice.  On  arriving  at  St.  Kew’s  Steps,  at  Kew- 
stoke,  tho  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  took  the  lead 
as  a guide,  and  gave  a most  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  surroundings.  On  attaining  the 
summit  and  passing  through  the  various  enolo- 
sures  which,  as  explained,  were  formerly  used 
for  protecting  cattle  in  times  of  siege,  the 
explorers  came  to  tbe  stronghold  of  the  camp, 
after  passing  seven  distinct  ramparts.  The 
thickness  of  tho  wall,  which  was  said  to  have 
ranged  from  10  ft.  to  100  ft.,  having  been  pointed 
oiit — some  of  which  still  remains,  whilst  other 
portions  havo  fallen  over  and  become  mere  rains, 
— the  platforms  used  by  tho  sliogers  for  the 
protection  of  tho  camp  next  attracted  the  ob- 
servation of  the  explorers  5 and,  in  verifioa- 
tion  of  the  assumption  of  the  use  for  which 
such  platforms  were  employed,  there  still 
remains  a quantity  of  roiand  stones  that  had 
evidently  been  provided  as  the  ammunition 
of  tho  then  defenders  of  this  part  of  the 
coast.  Tho  pit  dwellings  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Woriobuiy  Hill  were  next  in. 
spected  : in  one  three  skeletons  had  been  found. 
Prebendary  Scarth  expressed  a hope  that  in  the 
progress  of  building  in  Weston-super-Mare  the 
ancient  remains  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
should  not  share  a similar  fate  to  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Avon,  old  ramparts  and 
objects  of  interest  to  tho  antiquary  being  there 
levelled  to  the  gi-ound  to  form  approaches  to 
modern  investments  and  speculations.  Upon 
the  return  of  the  arehmologists  to  Bristol  they 
were  eutei’tained  at  dinner  by  the  Mayor. 

We  must  omit  many  things  said  and  done,  and 
hasten  on  to  the  end.  At  the  closing  evening 
meeting, 

The  High  Sheriff,  Mr.  T.  T.  Walton,  proposed  a 


vote  to  the  distinguished  visitors,  which  was  ably 
seconded  at  some  length  by  a Hindoo  gentleman 
from  Madras,  who  had  sedulously  attended  all 
the  meetings.  Mr.  G.  M.  Mills  responded,  and 
in  earnest  words,  thanked  the  Mayor  and  officers 
of  the  Corporation,  the  Master  and  Society  of 
the  Merchant  Venturers,  the  indefatigable  local 
secretary,  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  gentleman  who  had 
helped  them  by  opening  the  Museum  and  Com- 
morcial-rooma,  as  well  as  those  who  had  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  dclat  of  the  meetings 
by  reading  papers,  and  by  other  help.  Mr. 
Roberts  read  a letter  relating  to  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  Society  with  the  Institute,  aud 
e.xpressed  his  opinion  that  there  was  work  enough 
and  room  enough  for  the  two,  and  that  the  Pre- 
sident  should  bo  requested  to  express  that  as  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  to  the  President  of  the 
sister  Society. 

We  cannot  quite  coincide  in  this  opinion, 
and  hope  that  the  proposition  will  be  quietly 
considered  by  the  Council  when  they  meet  in 
London.  The  time  for  union  seems  to  us  to  have 
arrived. 


TEMPLE  BAR. 

The  last  survivor  of  the  City  bars  and  gates 
cannot  long  remain  in  its  present  condition  as  an 
obstruction  in  the  midst  of  tbe  most  congested 
thoroughfare  in  London,  aud  soon  Temple  Bar 
must  be  added  to  the  list  of  old  structures  which 
have  been  swept  away.  The  question  of  its  de- 
struction has  been  continually  cropping  up  for 
many  years  past,  and  now  it  appears  t^hat  the 
structure  itself  has  settled  the  question,  for  the 
cracks  that  have  lately  shown  themselves,  and 
are  due  to  the  subsidence  of  the  foundation 
caused  by  tbe  extensive  clearance  for  the  New 
Law  Courts  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  the  tim- 
ber  supports  that  have  been  set  up  during  the 
last  few  days  can  only  be  considered  as  temporary 
expedients  to  prevent  it  from  tumbling  down 
with  dangerous  precipitancy.  In  March,  1868, 
thejBar  was  reported  to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition, 
and  sixteen  years  previously  a proposal  to  reno. 
vate  it  was  defeated  in  the  Common  Council,  and 
a counter  proposal  to  remove  it  altogether 
gained  considemble  support.  There  are  several 
interesting  associations  connected  with  Temple 
Bar,  so  that  every  one  must  feel  some  little  re- 
gret at  its  disappearance  ; bat  if  the  destruction 
ofthis  last  external  mark  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween  the  City  and  the  West  End  helps  on  the 
long-required  consolidation  of  the  metropolis  as 
a whole  all  London  will  be  gainers.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  remove  the  stones  and  to  rebuild 
them  in  some  other  position,  but  this  would  be  a 
proceeding  of  doubtful  utility,  because  the 
structure  is  not  beautiful,  and  the  interest  con- 
nected with  it,  such  as  it  is,  depends  entirely 
upon  its  original  sitnation.  Transplanted  relics 
are  not  usually  much  respected,  unless  they  are 
peculiarly  fitted  for  their  new  positions. 

The  present  building  we  know  to  be  two 
hundred  years  old,  but  we  have  no  record  of  tho 
time  when  a bar  was  first  placed  here  to  divide 
the  town  from  tho  shire,  or  the  freedom  of  the 
City  of  London  from  the  Liberty  of  the  City  of 
Westminster.  For  many  years  there  were  only 
posts,  rails,  and  a chain  across  the]road,  but  in 
course  of  time  a timber  structure  was  erected, 
which  according  to  old  views  was  rather  hand- 
some in  its  appearance.  It  had  three  arches, 
and  was  decorated  with  Corinthian  columns  and 
coats  of  arms.  This  was  taken  down  after  the 
Great  Fire,  not  however  before  Inigo  Jones  had 
designed  a triumphal  arch,  and  Sir  Balthazar 
Gerbier  a handsome  gate  to  supersede  it.  The 
present  Bar  was  ordered  by  Charles  II.,  who 
promised  money  to  carry  on  the  works,  but  did 
not  fulfil  his  promise.  It  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  the  years 
1670,  1671,  and  1672  during  the  mayoralties  of 
Sir  Samuel  Starling,  Sir  Richard  Ford,  and  Sir 
George  Waterman,  The  four  statues,  viz.,  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  on  tho  east  side,  and 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  11.  on  the  west  side,  ai'e 
all  by  John  Busbnell,  a well-known  sculptor  of 
his  day,  who  received  4S0L  for  them.  The 
figure  of  the  Queen  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  intended  for  Anno  of  Denmark,  but  the 
features  are  so  weather-worn  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  decide  the  question  by  the  present 
appearance.  The  total  cost  of  tho  building,  in- 
cluding the  money  paid  to  Bushnell,  was 
1,3971.  lOs. 

■ One  of  tho  earliest  notices  of  Temple  Bar  is 
in  an  Ordinance  of  Edward  III.  (1,353)  for  a tax 
to  repair  the  highway  between  Temple  Bar  and 
the  gate  of  the  Abbey  at  Westrainater,  and  sinca 
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then  many  historical  occurrences  have  succes- 
sively taken  place  by  the  old  posts  and  rails, 
and  under  tho  wooden  archway,  and  Wren  s 
Portland  stone  building.  The  Bar  has  taken  its 
part  in  moat  national  rejoicings  and  sorrowings. 

It  has  been  gorgeously  decorated  for  coronations 
and  royal  weddings  and  dressed  with  sable  hang- 
ings for  state  funerals.  We  have  every  reason 
for  believing  that  this  barrier  existed  when  the 
body  of  the  popular  Queen  Eleanor,  followed  by 
her  sorrowing  husband  (Edward  I.),  was  borne 
amid  universal  mourning  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
Most  of  our  sovereigns  and  their  consorts  have 
at  some  period  of  their  reigns  passed  this  way  in 
state.  One  of  the  earliest  instances  on  record 
of  the  decoration  of  the  old  Bar  occurred  at  the 
coronation  of  Edward  VI.,  when  fourteen  flags 
floated  from  its  roof,  and  it  was  newly  painted 
with  battlements  and  buttresses  and  hung  with 
arras.  Tho  ceremony  of  closing  the  gates 
against  the  sovereign,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
sword  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  can  be  traced  back  to 
a considerable  antiquity.  Stow  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  in  his  ” Annalea  ” of  tho  procession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  St.  Paul’s  when  she  went 
to  return  thanks  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada:— “Over  tho  gate  of  the  Temple  Bar 
were  placed  the  waites  of  the  citie,  and  at  the 
same  Bar  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  brethren  the 
aldermen  in  scarlet,  received  and  welcomed  her 
Majesty  to  her  City  and  Chamber,  delivering  to 
her  hands  the  sceptre  [sword],  which,  after 
certain  speeches  had  been  made,  her  Highness 
redelivered  to  tho  Mayor,  and  he  again  taking 
his  horse  bare  the  same  before  her.”  Cromwell 
dined  in  state  in  the  City  in  164-9  when  the 
Mayor  delivered  up  the  sword  to  the  Speaker 
“as  he  used  to  do  the  King.”  Queen  Aune 
passed  through  Temple  Bar  on  her  way  to 
St.  Paul’s  to  give  thanks  for  Marlborough’s 
victories,  as  did  George  III.  when  he  gave  thanks 
after  his  recovery  from  tbe  worst  of  all  diseases, — 
that  of  the  mind.  Queen  Victoria  has  frequently 
given  the  citizens  an  opportunity  of  shutting 
their  gates,  for  upon  no  other  occasion  than  a 
royal  visit  are  they  closed.  The  Bar  has  been 
hung  with  mourning  black  for  the  funerals  of 
Nelson  and  Wellington,  and  has  been  made  gay 
with  brilliant  hangings  at  the  rejoicings  after  the 
marriages  of  tho  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
and  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  It 
has,  in  fact,  not  yet  lost  entirely  the  holiday 
brightness  that  was  given  to  it  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
recovery.  The  stone  is  not  black,  and  the  gates 
are  not  so  grimed  with  dirt  as  they  used  to  be. 

It  was  a favourite  practice  of  our  forefathers 
to  set  up  the  heads  of  rebels  in  some  public 
place  " to  enconrage  the  others,”  and  Old  London 
Bridge  was  at  one  time  the  favoured  spot  for 
this  exhibition.  Here  tbe  heads  of  Wallace, 
Jack  Cade,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Bishop  Fisher 
of  Rochester  were  placed,  and  in  the  year  1598 
Hentzner  counted  above  thirty  heads  upon  the 
gatehouses  of  the  bridge.  After  the  Restora- 
tion the  heads  of  some  of  the  regicides  and  of 
Vennor,  the  Fifth-Monarchy  man,  were  exhi- 
bited  here ; but  soon  after  the  erection  of  the 
new  Temple  Bar  this  gate  obtained  the  distinc- 
tion  of  becoming  the  “ City  Golgotha,”  and  the 
ghastly  sight  of  human  heads  [rotting  in  tbe  sun 
was  witnessed  by  Londoners  with  much  uncon- 
cern for  a century.  In  Dodeley’s  “ London  and 
its  Environs,”  1761,  there  is  a plate  of  the  Bar, 
with  three  heads  on  pikes  rising  from  the  roof  j 
and  we  read,  “ since  the  erection  of  this  gate  it 
has  been  particularly  distinguished  by  having 
the  heads  of  such  as  have  been  executed  for 
liigh  treason[placed  npon  it.”  The  first  bead  set 
up  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  was 
hanged  for  complicity  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  in 
1683;  but  it  is  reported  that  Henry  Vill.  once 
threatened  that  if  a certain  Bill  in  which  he 
took  interest  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Commons 
he  would  fix  the  heads  of  several  of  the  refractory 
M.P.s  upon  the  top  of  Temple  Bar.  The  next 
victims  of  judicial  cruelty  whose  mangled 
remains  were  exhibited  here  were  Jacobites, 
who  were  found  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate William  III.  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir 
William  Perkins  were  drawn  in  a sledge  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1796, 
where  they  were  banged  and  quartered.  The 
quarters  of  Sir  William  Perkins  and  Sir  John 
Friend  were  placed,  together  with  the  head  of 
the  former,  upon  Temple  Bar.  Friend’s  head 
was  set  up  on  Aldgate,  on  account,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  that  gate  being  nearer  his  brewery  on 
Tower-hill.  Evelyn  refers  to  the  horrible  scene 
in  his  “ Diary  : — “ A dismal  sight,  which  many 
nitied.  I think  there  never  was  such  a Temule 


Bar  till  now,  except  once,  in  time  of  King 
Charles  II.,  viz.,  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong.” 
Tbe  Jacobite  risings  in  1715  were  the  cause  of 
two  more  heads, — those  of  Joseph  Sullivan  and 
Colonel  Henry  Oxburg,— being  placed  above  the 
bar.  Eight  years  afterwards  the  head  of 
, Christopher  Layer,  a young  barrister,  who 
plotted  for  the  Pretender,  was  placed  there  too, 
and  in  that  position  it  remained  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  when  at  last,  on  a stormy  night,  it 
was  blown  down  into  the  Stiund.  “Tho  rising 
of  ’45,”  which  was  crashed  out  at  Culloden, 
brought  many  bravo  men  to  the  scaffold,  but 
only  Colonel  Townlcy  and  Captain  George 
Fletcher  had  their  heads  exhibited  upon  Temple 
Bar,  and  they  wore  the  last  to  be  placed  there. 
The  revolting  sight  was  greatly  to  the  taste  of 
the  brutalised  mob,  who  gathered  round  the 
arch  in  large  numbers  for  several  weeks.  Wal- 
pole, iu  a letter  to  Montague  (Aug.  16,1746), 
writes, — “I  have  been  this  morning  at  the 
Tower,  and  passed  under  the  now  heads  at 
Temple  Bar,  where  people  make  a trade  [of 
letting  spying-glasses  at  a halfpenny  a look.” 
The  scene  is  more  pleasingly  brought  before  us 
in  the  well-known  anecdote  of  Johnson,  the 
point  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  old 
doctor  was  himself  a Jacobite.  “ I remember 
being  on  one  occasion  with  Goldsmith  iu  West- 
minster Abbey : while  we  surveyed  the  Poets’ 
Corner,  I said  to  him  from  Ovid, — 

‘ Forsitau  et  nostrum  notoen  miacetitur  iatia.' 

When  we  got  to  Temple  Bar,  he  stopped  me> 
pointed  to  the  heads  upon  it,  and  slily  whispered 

me, — 

‘ Foraitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miacebitur  iiiis.'  ” 

In  1766  tbe  two  heads  they  had  looked  at  still 
remained  upon  the  Bar,  and  in  January  of  that 
year  a man  was  observed  to  watch  his  oppor- 
tunity of  discharging  musket-balls  from  a steel 
cross-bow  at  them.  On  March  Slst,  1772,  one 
of  the  heads  fell  down,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  other  was  dislodged  by  a high  wind.  Temple 
Bar  was  now  nntenanted,  but  one  of  the  spikes 
remained  in  its  elevated  position  until  tbe 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
necessary  to  mention  here  what  might  not  be 
gathered  from  the  usual  description  of  “ human 
remains  bleaching  in  the  sun,”  that  the  heads 
and  quarters  that  were  exposed  upon  the  Bar 
were  previously  boiled  in  pitch.  We  have  as 
yet  only  spoken  of  the  exterior,  but  there  is  also 
an  interior,  lighted  by  a window  on  each  side  of 
the  building,  just  above  tho  centre  arch.  The 
use  of  this  room  is  reserved  by  the  City  autho- 
rities, but  it  is  rented  by  Messrs.  Child,  the 
bankers,  who  used  it  until  now  as  a receptacle 
for  their  ledgers  and  cash-books.  When  the 
Bar  is  away,  and  the  New  Law  Courts  rise  ou 
the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  Messrs.  Child 
will  have  to  rebuild  the  mean  house  where  they 
have  so  long  done  business,  and  which  was 
honoured  by  Dickens’s  description  in  “ The  Tale 
of  Two  Cities”  asTelson's, — “amisei-able  little 
shop  with  two  little  counters,  where  the  oldest 
of  men  made  your  cheque  shake  as  if  tho  wind 
rustled  it,  while  they  examined  the  signature  by 
the  dingiest  of  windows,  which  were  always 
under  a shower-bath  of  mud  from  Fleet-street, 
and  which  were  made  dingier  by  their  own  iron 
bars  and  the  heavy  shadow  of  Temple  Bar.” 
Childs’s  is  one  of  the  oldest  banking-houses  in 
London,  Messrs.  Blanchard  & Child  at  the  Mary- 
gold  (a  sign  still  retained  by  the  firm),  being,  in 
1677,  among  the  fifty-eight  goldsmiths  who  kept 
“ running  cashes.”  Charles  II.,  Dryden,  and 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford  banked  here,  and  Francis 
Child  managed  the  lottery  of  Prince  Rupert’s 
jewels.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  explain  the 
reason  of  our  affection  for  old  and  ugly  relics, 
but  we  respect  them  because  they  have  existed 
so  much  longer  than  ourselves,  and  because  they 
help  to  connect  us  with  the  past.  If  we  stand 
with  our  back  to  St.  Clement’s  Church,  where 
Dr.  Johnson  was  wont  to  worship,  and  look 
towards  Temple  Bar  and  the  old  houses  on  tbe 
south  side  of  the  Strand,  it  does  not  require  a 
very  vivid  imagination  to  forget  the  cabs  and 
omnibuses  around  ns,  and  picture  to  ourselves 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  standing  in  the  unpave- 
raented  street,  and  looking  up  at  tbe  heads  that 
rise  from  the  summit  of  the  Bar ; but  when  all 
antiquity  is  swept  away,  and  new  houses  have 
arisen  upon  both  sides  of  the  street,  the  present 
only  will  be  before  us,  and  imagination  will  find 
it  less  easy  to  conjure  up  the  past. 


Masonic  Hall.— The  Freemasons  of  Sheffield 
intend  to  erect  a new  Masonic  hall,  at  a cost  of 
about  10  OOOZ. 


FAIR  WEAR  AND  TEAR. 

The  much-disputed  point  as  to  what  ini 
constitutes  “ fair  wear  and  tear  ” in  tenenns 
has,  at  the  last  sittings  of  the  Bloomshdi 
County  Court  obtained  a judgment  in  the  c i 
of  Allison  V.  North,  where  the  plaintiff  claij^S 
IQl.  7s.  for  dilapidations  of  the  tenemtli 
29,  Clarendon-road,  Bayswater. 

The  judge,  Mr.  G.  L.  Rusacll,  observed,  tHt  ' 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  ^aa  that  his  h . 
was  held  by  the  defendant  upon  a three  years’  agreeit 
which  contained  clauses  to  the  effect  that  the  house 
to  be  kept  in  proper  repair,  and  left  in  the  same  sta^t 
the  end  of  tho  term,  “fair  wear  and  tear”  excep 
also  that  the  garden  was  to  be  kept  in  proper  order,- 
left  30,  “ fair  wear  and  tear"  excepted;  and  the  que: 
was,  whether  the  covenants  of  the  lease  bad  been  fulfi 
The  defendant  entered  on  the  occupation  of  the  bom 
the  year  1871,  andfleft  at  Lady-day  last;  and  when 
tenancy  commenced  the  house  was  not  a new  one,  but 
been  properly  painted  and  decorated.  The  defendant 
said  something  about  making  a complaint  to  the  plai! 
after  he  entered  the  bouse,  about  its  not  being  prof 
prepared  and  decorated,  and  said  he  spent  about  8Lo, 
same  to  make  it  tenantable.  When[tne  defendant  lei 
house  a surveyor  was  called  in  hy  the  plaintiff, : 
reported  the  result  of  his  survey  in  writingj^  and  set  t 
the  cost  of  work  necessary  to  he  done  at  17L  Upw 
the  plaintiff  wrote  to  tho  defendant,  and  told  him  th 
should  want  15f.  to  make  all  the  repairs  good,  aceoi 
to  his  agreement.  The  defendant  then  employed  ant 
Borveyor  to  go  over  the  house,  to  see  what  was  reqt 
to  put  everything  into  proper  repair,  and  upon 
surveyor’s  report  the  defendant  wrote  back  to 
plaintiff,  stating  that  21.  was  sufficient  to  < 
tho  work  to  be  done,  which  he  was  willing  to 
This  ofi’er  was  rejected,  but  plaintiff  suggested  arbitra 
which  defendant  refused.  He  (the  judge)  was  sorn 
that,  because  an  arbitrator  could  do  more  justice  t 
parties  than  a judge  sitting  in  court.  Surveyors  an& 
nesses  had  been  called  on  both  sides,  and,  as  usual,, 
had  differed  widely  in  their  statements.  He  was,  how 
of  opinion  from  the  evidence  that  plaintiff  asked  too : 
from  the  defendant,  and  that  the  defendant  offers 
little  to  tho  plaintiff  It  was  important  to  knowth 
under  a three  years’  agreement.  The  provisiO 
“ reasonable  wear  " meant  tho  injury  that  would  i 
of  necessity  to  premises  from  the  wear  of  three  5 
and  which  no  tenant  could  be  called  upon  to  rc 
Fixtures  would  bo  required  to  be  put  up  against  thel 
of  the  rooms, — say  for  the  hanring  up  of  pictures,* 
for  such  no  charge  could  be  made,  for  it  was  only  re 
able  wear  ; but  if  tho  paper  of  the  rooma_  was  soil 
torn  then  it  was  not  reasonable  wear ; but  if  it  was  s; 
soiled  where  it  came  in  contact  with  things  in  the  r 
then  it  was,  in  law,  " reasonable  wear."  If  also  whel 
paper  was  torn,  it  was  mended  or  patched  up  with 
paper,  then  the  tenant  would  become  liable,  becai 
would  not  accord  with  the  other  paper  on  the  wak 
one  being  new  and  the  other  being  soiled.  It  app 
to  him  that  some  damage  had  been  done  to  thehou8;i 
therefore  the  defendant  was  liable.  But  as  regarci 
garden,  the  defendant  said  there  was  no  garden  • 
when  ho  went  in,  but  a more  waste  piece  of  groundi 
could  not  take  that  evidence  into  account,  because  : 
running  counter  to  the  agreement.  The  defendant  . 
therefore,  he  responsible  for  the  keeping  of  that  in  p 
repair.  He  thought  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  lu. 

Verdict  for  IIL  lOs.,  with  costs,  accordingly. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL. 

The  fiftR  terra  of  the  School  of  Prw 
Engineering,  opened  at  the  Crystal  Palace  h 
beginning  of  1873,  carae  to  a close  on  Satuji 
last,  when  certificates  were  awarded  to  thelji 
ceasful  students  : Messrs.  Henry  Law,  M.I4 
and  W.  H.  Stanger,  A.I.C.E.,  conductedd 
examination.  , ! 

Mr.  Jabez  Church,  President  of  the  Sooid 
Engineers,  presided  in  the  lecture-theatre,i| 
presented  the  certificates.  He  felt  bf 
honoured,  he  said,  in  having  been  reqaeaW 
take  tho  part  assigned  to  him  in  tbe  day’rf 
ceedings.  It  was  in  itself  an  honour  to  be!, 
nected  with  the  noble  profession  of  enginee; 
and  especially  to  be  able  in  any  way  to  he , 
encourage  their  younger  brethren,  to  whont 
world  had  to  look  for  future  works.  There] 
been  great  need  for  such  an  institution  asx 
as  was  conclusively  shown  by  the  rapid  pro, 4 
the’sehool  had  made,  from  15  students  al 
opening,  increasing  to  20,  30,  and  35,  until  ii 
had  reached  to  43  in  the  term  now  closed,  li 

Mr.  F.  K.  J.  Shenton,  superintendent  0:: 
School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  ? 
the  Examiners’  report,  from  which  it  app. 
that  twenty-two  of  the  students  had  obtainr 
sufficient  number  of  marks  for  lecture  quesi- 
to  entitle  them  to  go  in  for  examination  upoi: 
subject  of  “Railways:  their  Constructionj 
Appliances.”  Sixteen  of  the  twenty-two  ci 
dates  received  certificates  for  lecture  quest 
their  marks  ranging  from  201  to  100:  2>. 
the  highest  number  attainable. 

The  certificates  first  presented  were  m 1 
Civil  Engineering  Section,  for  general  survey 
and  the  prepai-ation  of  plans  and  estimated 
Parliament.  The  order  of  merit  was  fouQ' 
be  as  follows  Percy  W.  Britton,  first;  W ■ 
Michels,  second;  H.  C.  Dent,  third;  A. 
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.ortham,  fourth  j and  Joseph  Hampton,  fifth . 
Vie  names  of  these  five  gentlemen  do  not  ap. 
far  in  any  of  the  other  four  groups,  for  each 
which  they  have  already  obtained  certifi- 
lies  in  former  terms.  Mr.  Britton,  who  has 
iiieved  all  the  honours  the  school  can  confer, 
,is  on  this  occasion  awarded  a special  prize 
Mr.  Wilson,  principal  of  the  school,  for  the 
lit  sketch  of  the  engine.  He  was  received 
j;h  great  applause  by  his  fellow  students,  as 
is  also  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Green,  who  seemed  very 
iDg  to  have  achieved  a “double  first”; 
,'mely,  marks  for  lecture  questions,  201,  and 
(it  in  the  fitting-shop ; E.  Green  was  second 
i marks,  and  second  in  the  fitting-shop ; 
\ H.  Turner,  third  for  marks,  and  first  in  the 
item-shop ; H.  J.  Saunders,  fifth  for  marks, 
jl  first  in  drawing-office.  The  other  double 
jtificates  were  Messrs.  C.  S.  Smith,  marks, 
ji  for  fitting  ; F.  Maurice,  marks  and  draw. 
I;  L.  Bjnder,  marks  and  pattern-making ; 
J H.  Wilson,  marks  and  patterns ; W.  fl. 
her,  the  same ; A.  Saubergue,  marks  and 
iwiug } II.  J.  Glanville,  marks  and  pat- 
DS;  G.  Marston,  the  same;  C.  J.  Swears, 
rks and  fitting;  A.  E.  Needham,  marks  and 
wing;  and  M.  Harding,  marks  and  patterns. 

, E.  W.  Bees  bad  a certificate  for  lecture 
■stions, — 165  marks  ; Messrs.  H.  S.  Fitz- 
ald,  A.  W.  N.  Lewis,  J.  B.  Cowdy,  and  G.  E. 
cenham  had  certificates  for  drawing  ; F.  Fitz- 
bert  and  C.  Cummins  for  pattern-making; 
I J.  T.  Bickford,  F,  W.  Blanco,  and  R.  de 
requi,  for  work  in  the  fitting-shop.  Mr.  W. 
B.  Green,  it  should  be  mentioned,  was  awarded 
social  prize  for  a paper  on  locomotives, 
u closing  their  report,  the  Examiners  express, 
itrong  terms,  their  appreciation  of  the  course 
instruction,  both  practical  and  theoretical. 
Bn  to  the  students,  and  state  especially  that 
y consider  that  the  more  advanced  course  in 
1 Civil  Engineering  class,  will  be  very  valuable 
preparatory  study  for  those  who  propose  to 
^sr  that  profession.  They  state  their  opinion 
it  “ the  general  state  of  proficiency  of  the 
iJents  does  very  great  credit  to  the  principal, 
( J.  W.  Wilson.” 

Vhe  Chairman  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
Sfiving  such  a gratifying  report.  From  private 
jversatiou  with  the  Examiners,  he  learned  that 
It  scrutiny  had  given  them  great  satisfaction. 
Kneers  had  accomplished  marvellous  triumphs 
|Iie  last  half-century,  but  they  had  great 
iks,  such  as  the  Channel  tunnel,  and  others, 
1 before  them,  and  genius  had  ample  scope, 
ij  reminded  his  young  friends  that  engineering 
I its  serious  responsibilities  as  well  as  its 
b^es,  and  one  of  these  responsibilities,  that 
I more  thought  given  to  it  now  than  in  past 
ws,  was  the  direction  of  the  expenditure  of 
go  amounts  of  capital  entrusted  to  them  in 
th  a way  as  to  prove  remunerative.  He  con- 
bred  the  school  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having 
Jh  an  efficient  practical  man  for  a principal  as 
I Wilson  had  proved  himself  to  be ; they  had 
>Qty  of  theorists.  Ho  hoped  his  young  friends 
Wd  follow  worthily  in  the  footsteps  of  those 
fl)  had  gone  before  them.  He  moved  that 
iir  best  thanks  be  given  to  the  Examiners  for 
fir  faithful  and  valuable  services.  The  motion 
■jj  seconded  by  Mr.  David  Ogilvy,  one  of  the 
leotors,  and  passed  with  great  acclamation  on 
P part  of  the  students. 

Ur.  Law  acknowledged  the  vote  for  himself 
H his  colleague.  They  had  spent  eight  hours 
•the  discharge  of  their  duties  with  great 

^10  themselves.  He  did  not  quite  think 
jland  was  about  to  be  ruined  for  want  of 
Ihnical  education,  the  natural  aptitude  and 
fiuok”  of  Engliahnien  would  carry  them 
^ongh.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  terms 
ithis  school  were  too  short  to  be  of  any  use, 
,i  he  considered  that  even  short  as  they  were, 
^y  would  be  found  of  immense  value  and  im- 
•■tanoe  in  the  future.  He  might  take  that 
bortunity  of  saying  that  a former  student  of 
•'  school  was  in  charge  of  bis  own  office. 

'i  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
laon,  the  Principal,  who  said  that  he  felt  that 
' best  thanks  were  due  to  the  Examiners  for 
•'  great  trouble  and  pains  they  had  taken  ; 
li  also  to  the  Science  and  Art  Committee  for 
cordial  support  they  had  uniformly  given 
Q.  Engineering  students  might  be  considered 
.her  unruly  and  intractable,  but  his  lads  were 
'80;  they  had  worked  very  well  indeed  with  the 
-nrmometer  at  90*  in  the  shade.  He  did  not 
iih  to  talk  “shop,”  but  would  urge  them  to 
• sevemnee,  and  amongst  other  things  to  the 
• tivation  of  free-hand  drawing,  the  importance 
which  could  scarcely  be  overrated.  '‘Peg 


away  ” might  not  seem  an  elegant  motto,  but  it 
was  a good  one  for  an  engineer.  He  might  add 
to  Mr.  Law's  statement  that  one  of  their  students 
had  been  taken  by  a large  firm  in  Manchester  at 
a reduction  of  100  gs.  in  the  premiom,  and 
another  of  their  students  had  been  taken  by  an 
eminent  firm  without  any  premium  at  all. 

Thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

From  correspondence  and  inquiries,  it  is 
believed  that  at  least  fifty  students  will  be 
entered  for  next  term,  which  commences  on 
Monday,  the  7th  proximo. 


PROJECTED  RAILWAY  OPERATIONS  IN 
GLASGOW, 

Some  of  the  railway  companies  whose  lines  run 
into  or  aoross  the  city  of  Glasgow  are,  as  it 
were,  just  now  entering  into  rivalry  with  each 
other  in  the  magnitude  of  their  projected  opera- 
tions  for  increasing  their  accommodation.  To 
begin  with  the  Caledonian,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  preliminary  arrangements  fbr  carrying  out 
their  scheme  of  extension  are  all  bat  complete, 
and  as  most  of  the  property  required  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  Central  Station  in  Gordon, 
street  has  already  been  purchased,  operations 
are  to  be  commenced  forthwith.  The  railway  is 
to  come  oat  of  the  Hamilton  Line  near  the 
Langside-road,  whence  it  will  pass  under  the 
Pollockshaws-road,  to  and  underneath  Eglinton- 
street,  into  the  old  Govan  Poorhonse  ground, 
where  a station  is  to  be  erected.  As  the  lins 
from  Pollocksbaw’s-road  sonthwards  will  be  by 
means  of  a tunnel  16  ft.  under  the  surface,  the 
block  of  buildings  there  will  have  to  be  taken 
down  and  rebuilt.  The  old  poorhouso  has  been 
acquired  from  the  Tramway  Company  for  the 
sum  of  38,0001.,  being  a profit  to  the  former  of 
17,000i.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  the  whole  of 
the  buildings,  more  particularly  as  tho  new 
station  here  will  of  necessity  be  under  the  level 
of  the  street.  As  this  will  supersede  the  old 
Main-street  Station,  passengers  from  tho  Hamil. 
ton  and  Motherwell  districts  will  be  set  down 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  From 
the  site  of  the  old  poorhouso  the  line 
will  run  down  the  west  side  of  Eglinton- 
street  towards  the  existing  Bridge-street  Sta- 
tion, where  it  will  cross  the  Clyde  by  means  of 
a viaduct  close  to  the  Jamaica  Bridge,  and  pass 
at  an  ample  height  over  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
Broomielaw  and  Argyle-street  into  Alston-atreet, 
which  will  be  shut  up,  and  the  property  on  either 
side  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
central  terminal  station,  which  is  to  occupy  the 
ground  between  Argyle-street  and  Gordon-street. 
The  company  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
tho  property  between  the  Govan  Poor-house  and 
the  river,  and  have  already  secured  the  most 
important, — the  Port  Eglinton  Spinning  Mill. 
With  respect  to  the  gradient  on  the  proposed 
line,  it  falls  in  order  to  get  under  Pollokshaw’s- 
road  and  Eglinton-street ; then  begins  to  rise 
till  it  is  level  at  Cook-street.  It  still  rises  to 
get  over  the  river,  and  gradually  falls  towards 
Gordon-street.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  with 
any  amount  of  certainty  when  these  extensive 
works  will  be  completed,  but  as  at  least  three 
years  will  be  required  for  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Clyde,  four  years  must 
elapse  before  Gordon-street  Station  will  be 
ready.  The  whole  of  tho  Caledonian  passenger 
traffic,  with  the  exception  of  the  north,  will  be 
worked  from  the  new  station. 

Coming  next  to  the  Union  Railway,  it  may  be 
stated  that  various  properties  in  the  line  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  station  from  Dunlop- 
Btreet  to  St.  Enoch’s-square  have  now  been 
secured  by  the  directors,  after  prolonged  nego- 
tiations, and  at  an  immense  outlay,  the  build, 
ings  being  sitnate  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 
Operations  for  carrying  the  scheme  of  extension 
into  effect  will,  therefore,  be  entered  on  ab  once. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  plans  regard  has  been 
paid  not  merely  to  present,  but  future,  require- 
ments; and  itis  anticipated  that  when  completed 
this  new  railway  terminus  will  be  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  moat  commodions  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  principal  entrance  will  be  from 
St.  Enoch's-square,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  a splendid  range  of  offices 
in  the  Gothic  style  ; the  northern  wing,  extend- 
ing  eastwards  to  Dunlop-street,  and  a carriage- 
way running  its  entire  length.  The  railway 
being  on  a high  level,  the  platforms  will  be 
reached  by  an  elegant  terraced  carriage-way, 
which  will  start  from  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  square,  near  Argyle-street,  and  by  a series  1 


of  broad  staircases  rising  from  the  square,  and 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  frontage.  There  will 
be  six  platforms,  varying  in  length  from  600  ft. 
to  900  ft.,  with  a lofty  iron  and  glass  roof,  the 
length  of  which  will  bo  500  ft.  Various  con- 
veniences needed  for  the  comfort  of  the  public 
will  be  on  this  floor,  including  spacious  booking- 
hall,  waiting-rooms  for  the  different  classes  of 
passengers,  ladies'  retiring-rooms,  a large  restan- 
rant,  with  dining-hall,  police-room,  telegraph 
office,  book-stall,  &a.  On  the  south,  where  the 
arrival  platforms  will  be  placed,  space  will  be 
reserved  for  the  cab-stand,  and  the  road  will 
descend  by  an  easy  gradient  to  Howard-street. 
On  the  second  floor  of  the  front  buildings  the 
officials  of  the  company  will  be  accommodated, 
the  remainder  of  the  building  being  taken  up  by 
the  Board-room,  with  secretary’s  and  general 
manager’s  offices  attached.  These  -will  occupy 
the  most  western  division.  The  wing,  which 
extends  to  Dunlop-street,  will  be  appropriated 
chiefly  to  the  subordinate  officials.  It  is  proposed 
to  form  a restaurant,  having  connexion  with  one 
on  the  platform,  in  the  front  division  of  the 
basement-flat.  There  will  be  several  shops  in 
the  northern  part,  and  the  latest  suggestion  is 
that  the  southern  portion  should  contain  swim- 
ming, Turkish,  and  other  baths.  The  extension 
is  being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  an 
arrangement  made  with  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
Western  Railway.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
new  portion  will  be  available  for  traffic  within 
two  years. 

With  regard  to  the  North  British  Railway,  tho 
directors  have  long  admitted  the  necessity  of 
providing  ‘ additional  accommodation  at  the 
Queen-street  Station,  but  the  subject  has  been 
considered  by  them  in  a more  striking  light 
since  the  communication  to  them  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow.  Before  anything  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  extension,  it  is  felt  that  the 
goods  department  will  have  to  be  transferred 
from  Queen-street.  It  is  stated,  however,  that 
no  action  will  be  taken  until  the  Sight-bill 
branch  is  completed.  Even  should  the  goods 
department  be  removed,  the  accommodation 
will  still  be  limited,  so  long  as  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  is  so  contracted  as  to  admit  of  only  two 
sets  of  rails.  A plan  is  suggested,  though  it  is 
not  yet  matnred,  for  replacing  the  mouth  of  the 
existing  tunnel  by  a girder  bridge,  so  that  six  or 
eight  sets  of  rails  might  stretch  from  the  bottom 
of  the  station  to  a considerable  distance  up  the 
tunnel.  It  is  not  thought  probable  that  the 
North  British  directors  will  seriously  considei' 
the  proposal  for  an  underground  railway  from 
Slatecroas  line  to  Queen-street,  nor  yet  another 
plan  which  has  been  suggested  by  “ privatn 
parties,”  of  connecting  Queen-street  and  College 
Stations.  The  carrying  out  of  the  latter  scheme 
would  cost  a million  of  money. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  JAPAN, 
AND  PROGRESS  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 

Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  Legation,  Mr- 
Watson,  has  just  pnblished  a long  report  upon 
the  edacational  system  of  Japan,  and  from  this 
we  glean  some  information  with  regard  to  the 
study  of  architectural,  building,  and  engineering 
matters  in  that  country.  The  government  of 
Japan  being  a departmental  one,  there  is  a 
minister  for  each  department,  and  all  these 
departments  employ  a certain  number  of 
foreigners  for  educational  purposes.  The  prin- 
cipal  one  is  the  “ Kobusho,”  or  Department  of 
Public  Works,  which  comprises  the  following 
sub-departments,  viz.,  railways,  telegraphs,  light- 
houses, mines,  surveys,  engineering,  and  me- 
chanical. It  is  mentioned  that  at  the  Survey 
Department  there  are  twenty-one  Japanese 
students,  and  at  the  Eugineering  thirty.  There 
is  a large  engineering  college  iu  connexion 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  the  prin- 
cipal  of  which  is  Mr.  Henry  Dyer,  C.E.,  M.A., 
B, So.,  University  of  Glasgow.  At  this  college 
the  course  of  training  is  fixed  to  extend  oyer  six 
years.  During  the  first  fonr  years  it  is  provided 
that  six  months  of  each  year  will  be  spent  in  the 
practice  of  the  particular  branch  which  the 
student  may  select,  while  the  last  two  years  of 
the  course  will  be  spent  wholly  in  practical 
work.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  college  to  train 
students  in  the  following  branches  of  technical 
education ; — architecture,  civil  engineering,  me- 
chanical engineering,  telegraphy,  mining,  metal- 
lurgy, and  practical  chemistry  ; and  the  student’s 
whole  coarse  of  training  may  be  thus  divided  : — 
1,  the  general  and  scientific  course;  2,  the 
technical  course;  and,  3,  tho  practical  course 
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The  first  course  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
technical  applications,  and  is  common  to  all  the 
special  divisions  into  which  the  students  are 
separated.  As  to  the  technical  course,  each 
student  will  be  required  to  attend  the  special 
technical  course  for  that  branch  of  engineering, 
which  will  be  select.  This  course  includes  archi- 
tecture— viz.,  the  study  of  surveying,  strength 
of  materials,  geology,  architecture  and  building 
construction,  freehand  drawing,  &c. ; civil  engi- 
neering, higher  mathematics,  higher  natural 
philosophy,  mechanical  engineering,  Ac.  The 
progress  of  the  students,  it  is  stated,  will  be 
tested  by  periodical  examinations,  and  by  assign- 
ing values  to  drawings,  reports,  &c.,  executed 
by  them  at  college,  as  well  as  to  work  done  by 
them  ill  the  summer  in  connexion  with  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  .a  general  examination  will  be  held 
on  all  the  subjects  of  the  scientific  course,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  an  examination 
will  be  held  in  the  technical  course.  Each 
student  who  attains  the  prescribed  qualifying 
standard  will  receive  the  diploma  of  “Licen- 
tiate of  Engineering”  (L.B.)) 
appointed  assistant  in  tbat  branch  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  which  he  has  selected.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixth  yenr  a final  examination 
will  be  beld,  in  which  the  student’s  know- 
ledge of  the  works  he  has  been  engaged 
in,  and  those  of  a similar  nature,  will  he 
tested  i and  he  will  also  be  required  to  send  in 
complete  drawings,  specifications,  iSc,,  of  a work 
on  a prescribed  subject.  Having  passed  a satis- 
factory examination,  each  student  will  receive 
thediplomaof  “ Master  of  Engineering”  (M.E.), 
and  will  be  appointed  engineer  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  So  that  the  educational  system 
of  the  college  may  be  thoroughly  complete,  there 
is  every  opportunity  afforded  the  student  for 
practical  study.  There  is  a physical  laboratory, 
a chemical  laboratory,  workshop,  and  a technical 
museum,  in  the  architectural  department  of 
which  are  models  of  the  various  methods  em. 
ployed  in  building  construction,  together  with 
examples  of  the  different  styles  of  architecture. 
With  regard  to  drawing,  it  is  pointed  out  tbat 
daring  the  first  two  years  the  student  will  be 
taught  the  principles  of  geometrical  drawing, 
and  its  application  to  elementary  examples  iu 
general  construction.  This  course  will  comprise 
architectural  drawing, — viz.,  details  and  con. 
struction  of  roofs,  floors,  &c.  j general  details  of 
buildings,  architectural  design,  principles  of 
ornament  suitable  to  the  different  styles  of 
building,  and  leading  features  of  the  various  his- 

torical  styles  of  ornament.  Forengineeringdrawing 

the  study  will  be  of  working  drawings  of  general 
engineering  woi'ks,  such  as  foundations,  earth- 
works, walls,  framing,  wood,  stone,  girder, 
tabular,  and  suspension  bridges,  general  railway 
works  in  their  various  details,  harbours,  light- 
houses, docks,  canals,  &c.  With  regard  to  those 
students  who  select  to  make  architecture  their 
special  branch  of  study,  the  course  comprises, — a 
description  and  review  of  the  different  styles  of 
architecture,  materials  used  in  construction, 
mauufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  drain.pipes,  &c., 
composition  of  mortars,  cements,  and  concrete, 
different  methods  of  putting  in  foundations,  cost 
of  excavations  in  different  soils,  construction  of 
walls  of  brick,  marble,  &c.,  construction  of  timber 
and  iron  roofs,  floors,  &o.,  arches  of  brick,  timber, 
stone,  calculation  of  the  strength  of  girders, 
practical  examples  in  modern  architecture,  de- 
tails of  specifications  and  contracts.  The  course 
of  “ general  construction  ” is  also  very  com- 
plete, and  likely  to  turn,  out  the  student 
thoroughly  proficient.  The  course  of  “ special 
construction  ” embraces  roads,  — selection  of 
route,  survey,  earthworks,  arrangement  of 
gradients,  construction  of  roads,  drainage,  &c., 
railways,  selection  of  route  and  arrangement 
of  curves  and  gradients,  different  systems  of 
haulage,  arrangement  of  termini  and  stations, 
canals,  choice  of  route,  classification  of  canals, 
arrano-ement  of  levels,  locks,  &c.,  construction  of 
aqued?!ct8,  tunnels,  masonry,  excavations,  sinking 
shafts  and  driving  headway,  subaquean  tunnels; 
harbours,  docks,  and  bridges  will  also  be  most 
thoroughly  studied. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  report,  Mr.  Watson 
devotes  some  space  to  the  consideration  of  the 
progress  achieved  of  late  in  Japan.  Amongst 
the  most  prominent  indications  of  such  progress 
is  the  introduction  of  steam  power,  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Watson  that  there  is  now  a 
line  of  railway,  eighteen  miles  in  length,  in 
operation  between  Yedo  and  Yokohama,  and  the 
average  number  of  persons  who  travel  upon  it 
each  day  is  about  4,000.  Another  line  about 


twenty-three  miles  in  length,  will  be  opened  in 
the  course  of  a short  time,  which  will  connect 
Hiogo  with  Osaka;  and  the  preliminary  surveys 
have  been  undertaken  for  the  continuance  of 
this  line  to  Kioto.  The  line  already  in  operation, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  bear,  has  been  worked  with 
complete  success, its  advantages  beingthoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  Japanese  of  all  classes.  As 
proofs  of  progress  in  other  respects,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  steam  vessels  now  ply  in  the 
Japanese  waters  in  many  directions ; that  the 
use  of  wheeled  conveyances  has  become  of  late 
much  more  general;  that  telegraphs  have  been 
introduced,  though  not  with  the  same  success  as 
railways  ; that  foreign  machinery  has  been  im- 
ported to  a certain  extent ; that  a system  of 
lighthouses  has  been  established  under  European 
direction,  which  is  being  extended  along  the 
entii'e  circuit  of  the  coasts;  that  quays  have  here 
and  there  been  constructed ; and  that  lock 
hospitals  have  been  introduced  in  several  of  the 
Treaty  ports.  Considering  these  indications 
of  progress  generally,  it  would  certainly  appear 
as  though  Japan  means  to  go  a-head. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  INDIA. 

The  appointment  of  a Member  of  Council 
who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Viceroy  for  all 
Indian  Public  Works  may  seem  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons; 
and  to  those  who  are  enabled  to  form  any  con- 
ception  of  the  size  of  the  country  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  involved  in  dotting  the  face  of 
British  India  with  all  kinds  of  boilding  and 
engineering  works  the  appointment  is  certainly 
a tiny  step  in  the  right  direction.  Henceforth, 
there  will  be  at  least  one  responsible  official  in 
the  Indian  Department  of  Public  Works— the 
P.  W.  D.,  or  Public  Waste  Department,  as  it  has 
been  too  long  designated  by  both  rulers  and 
ruled  in  the  country  itself. 

But  what  public  servant  will  accept  a post  of 
almost  unprecedented  difficulty  and  certain 
danger?  He  must  be  versed,  if  not  tried,  in 
Indian  politics  ; he  must  have  not  only  confi. 
denco  in  himself,  but  confidence  in  those  for 
whom  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible.  There  is  only  one  man  living  who 
can  accept  the  position  with  grace,  or  even 
approach  it  without  fear  of  being  accused  of 
temerity  ; and  this  man  is  Major-General 
Strachey,  R.E.,  who,  during  the  late  Lord  Mayo’s 
administration,  was  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment  of  India  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  This  gallant  officer’s  courage  in  the 
face  of  inimical  facts  has  been  tested  before  a 
Parliamentary  Commission  specially  convened 
to  elicit  information  concerning  the  appalling 
waste  of  Indian  public  money  by  engineering 
officials,  the  absolute  failure  and  official  con- 
demnation of  some  public  works,  and  the 
early  deterioration  of  others.  It  was  before 
this  Commission  that  General  Strachey,  with 
becoming  irascibility,  made  his  declaration  that 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  was  “the 
best  managed  Department  in  India.”  Of  course 
this  little  speech  was  a joke,  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  a severe  reflection  npon,  if  not 
defamation  of,  the  whole  administration  of 
the  Peninsula  ; and  the  joke  was  continued 
only  the  other  day  by  a personage  no  less 
exalted  than  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  in  his 
good-humoursd  address  to  the  students  of  the 
Engineering  College  at  Cooper’s-hill.  Lord 
Salisbury’s  anecdote  of  the  gentleman  connected 
with  the  Indian  Civil  Service,— probably  Sir 
George  Campbell, — who  had  not  the  heart  to 
look  upon  youths  each  representing  an  eventual 
expenditure  of  one  million  sterling,  and  who  con- 
sequently stayed  away,  is  eminently  amusing. 
It  w.as  equally  funny  when  the  Indian  Secretary 
of  State  bantered  the  engineers,  both  military 
and  civil,  for  their  loose  notions  of  a signed  esti- 
mate. It  was  natural  for  the  audience  aforesaid 
to  applaud  when  Lord  Salisbury  reminded  them 
that  the  work  of  the  engineer  was  always  a 
source  of  satisfaciion  to  himself,  since  the  use- 
fulness  of  a bridge  or  a railway  could  never 
be  doubted  ; but  the  European  inhabitants  of 
India,  who  hat's  sometimes  to  be  paddled  across 
rivers  in  native  canoes  because  the  bridges 
have  tumbled  down,  or  to  encamp  on  the  open 
plain  under  the  burning  sun  or  continued  rain, 
because  the  European  barracks  have  been  con- 
demned as  unsafe  and  unfit  for  habitation,  may, 
perhaps,  look  at  the  matter  in  a different  light, 
and  with  feelings  of  a diametrically  opposite 
nature.  The  natives  for  whose  ostensible  benefit 
all  these  engineering  works  are  done,  and  paid 


for  with  their  own  money,  may  also  ri 
the  joke  as  a practical  one ; and  the; 
not  unlikely  to  have  some  reasonable  d 
whether  the  millions  of  money  to  be  dish 
upon  canals  and  other  works  for  the  sa 
averting  the  consequences  of  chronic  ft 
could  not  be  more  safely  invested  elsei 
than  in  the  hazardous  labours  of  the  ^ 
Indian  engineer.  We  who  know  somethi 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  estimatin; 
cost  of  European  buildings,  and  the  imfoi 
circumstances  which  often  arise  to  awe 
penditure  in  spite  of  the  most  consciei 
architect  or  most  indefatigable  builder,  m 
expected  to  feel  compunction  in  criti 
engineers  placed  in  positions  of  far  greatei 
culty,  often  distant  in  a distant  country 
their  colleagues,  and,  indeed,  professional  t 
of  any  description, — surrounded  by  native 
men,  whose  language  they  barely  under 
and  whom  they  dare  not  trust  either  in  tv< 
act.  Nevertheless,  much  as  we  are  dispo 
admit  the  perplexities  which  thwart  the 
intentioned  officials  in  India,  we  cannot 
them  irremediable.  We  try  to  imagine  th 
of  commotion  which  would  arise  in  this  cc 
if  a tenth  of  the  failures  or  blunders  in  ] 
engineering  works  could  occur  in  England 
hundredth  part  of  the  money  known  tc 
been  wasted  at  Saugor,  were  squandered  1 
Government  even  in  an  obscure  Irish  v 
Imagine  a building  erected  with  puolic  n 
say  5,0001.,  in  Connaught,  to  be  condemi 
useless  and  dangerous  a year  after  its  cc 
tion  ! Yet,  in  India,  a similar  effort  of  im 
tion  is  unnecessary.  At  Saugor,  in  the  C 
Provinces,  where  there  is  a Chief  Coramis 
and  a complete  hierarchy  of  officials 
departments,  barracks  were  built  at  a < 
166,000/.  The  time  spent  in  their  ereetk 
four  years  and  a half.  In  little  more  thi 
year  after  their  completion  they  were  condi 
as  dangerous  and  useless  by  a committS' 
cially  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  G 
ment  of  India;  and  the  disgraceful  stor 
revealed  to  the  public  in  an  extra  suppletn 
the  Gazette  towards  the  close  of  1872.  I 
was  worse  than  the  many  other  similar  t; 
mismanagement  and  incompetency  of  whi 
pnblic  bad  been  already  informed  was  pn 
the  reason  that  it  attracted  attention  and  ai 
disgust  even  amongst  apathetic  Anglo-Ir 
An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  S 
scandal,  and  the  results  of  the  Gover 
censure  npon  the  officers  concerned  in  i 
us  to  doubt  whether  the  appointment  of  a 
Works  Member  of  Council  will  ameliora 
condition  of  the  Department  itself,  or,  r 
do  anything  else  than  increase  the  actua 
plexity  caused  to  Lord  Northbrook  b 
number  of  his  councillors. 

The  organisation  of  the  Department  of 
Works  is  admirable, — npon  paper.  As  in  B 
or  Madras,  or  Bombay,  so  in  the  Centra 
vinces,  there  is  a Chief  Engineer,  whose  bu 
is  general;  there  are  Superintending  Engi 
who  each  control  a Circle  : each  Circle  is  d 
into  Divisions;  and  an  Executive  Engine 
charge  of  each  Division.  Each  Executive 
neer  has  an  Assistant  Engineer  under  him  i 
as  sub-engineers,  foremen,  native  clerks, 
men,  Ac.  Now,  the  story  df  the  Saugoi 
racks  shows  all  these  functionaries  thoughi 
deceiving  each  other  during  the  progress  < 
works,  and  gallantly  shielding  each  othei 
the  failure  of  the  same.  One  black  shf 
the  flock,  however,  betrayed  them  ; and 
Executive  Engineer,  did  not  enter  upon  ( 
of  his  Division  until  the  completion  of  th 
racks.  A captain  of  the  Royal  Engineei 
in  chai’ge  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  < 
works,  and  upon  him  necessarily  reste 
responsibility  for  their  failure.  His  defei 
himself  was  most  na'ive,  gentlemanlike 
modest.  He  did  not  know  that  his  wor 
faulty  ; he  had  had  little  experience  in  bui 
and  less  instruction.  His  superiors  had  apf 
of  much  that  be  had  done  at  the  barrack 
he  consequently  thought  that  it  must  be 
and  so  continued  blindly  to  do  wrong 
defended  himself  in  polished  language,  aft 
same  fashion  as  his  overseer,  a gallant  ser 
in  the  corps,  who  shouted  “ Bedacl,  sir,  I th 
I was  doing  it  first-rate.  I had  onlyjast 
from  Roorkee,*  and  not  much  I knew  of  bui 
and  no  one  told  me  I was  going  wrong, 
during  the  period  of  the  works,  tliero  wer 


n Enriueering  College  id  tbe  North-West  Pro 
} this  man  had  served  for  twelve  montbs,  (liter 
seven  years  in  the  army.  He  was  origu 
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lief  Engineers  in  charge  of  the  Central  Pro- 
□ces, — the  first  a colonel  in  the  Eoyal  Engi- 
ers,  and  the  next  a civil  engineer  of  high 
inding  and  experience.  The  Superintending 
jgineer  of  the  Jubbnlpore  Circle  was  respon- 
3I0  for  the  Government  buildings  at  Saugor. 

B paid  three  visits  to  the  barracks  in  question, 
id  wrote  one  report  about  them.  He  also  was 
man  of  high  reputation,  and  his  printed  report 
owed  the  works  to  be  most  satisfactory  and 
editable  to  the  Executive  Engineer  in  charge  of 
em.  The  first  Chief  Engineer  only  inspected 
e barracks  once  .during  the  two  years  and  four 
ontbs  while  they  were  being  built ; but  his 
ocessor  identified  himself  with  their  failure 
a way  which  goes  far  to  prove  the  almost 
ter  impossibility  of  establishing  individual 
BpODsibility  amongst  a body  of  men  held 
gether  by  such  esprit  de  corps  as  are  the  Indian 
IfaeerB.  When  the  new  Executive  Engineer 
^ed,  he  reported  the  barracks  to  be  insecure, 
id  said  that  the  walls  were  cracking ; also,  that 
ter  using  his  fingers  and  a walking-stick,  he 
luld  bury  his  arm  in  some  of  the  rubble  work, 
to  Chief  Engineer  answered  his  official  report  in 

lO  following  words : — “ Mr. has  the  honour 

inform  you  that  he  disapproves  of  your  picking 
lies  in  the  Saugor  Barracks  without  orders.” 
e at  the  same  time,  and  during  a long  time 
j^rwards,  maintained  that  the  barracks  were 
jound”  and  well  built;  that  the  black  sheep  who 
id  been  picking  holes  was  wrong,  and  the  only 
jrson  to  blame  ; but  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Fitz. 
mes,  turned  out  to  be  right,  and  the  Saugor  bar. 
.cks  were  evacuated  soon  after  they  bad  been 
lored  up  as  a precaution  against  immediate  aoci- 
mt.  These  buildings  were  erectednot  by  contract 
ith  builders,  native  or  European,  but  by  the 
epartment  itself.  The  soil  upon  which  they 
isted  was  good  ; and  bad  the  simplest  pre- 
lutions  been  taken,  the  foundations  might  have 
len  rendered  secure,  and  even  perfect.  That 
iteen  lacs  of  rupees  were  squandered  to  no 
irposo  upon  them  is  due  mainly  to  the  syste- 
atic  abuse  of  a really  workable  system ; and 
le  persons  who  should  have  suffered  censure 
ere  the  Superintending  Engineer  of  the  Central 
rovinces  at  that  time,  and  the  Secretary  to 
overnment  in  the  Department  located  at  Cal. 
itta, — not  the  unfortunate  captain  of  engineers, 
ho  was  deprived  of  his  appointment  and  in. 
ipacitated  from  holding  any  other  in  the  Depart- 
ent  of  Public  Works.  That  this  has  been  felt 
nee  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  of  the  officer 
I question  having  been  lately  re-appointed  to  a 
3Bt  in  the  Punjab,  under  the  engineer-in-ohief 
!“  that  Province.  Now  tho  secretary  to  whom 
e have  just  alluded  was  General  Strachey,  who 
as  been  named,  with  some  show  of  probability, 

3 the  first  Public  Works  Member  of  Council  at 
alcuLta.  If  we  thought  that  his  or  any  one 
Ise’s  appointment  to  the  post  were  the  prelude 
) a complete  reform  of  the  present  mode  of 
forking  the  Department,  and  heralded  an  in- 
estigation  into  the  duties  of  the  different  grades 
f officers,  we  would  wait  with  folded  arms  for 
0 desired  a result ; but  we  fear,  on  the  contrary, 
hat  the  creation  of  the  appointment  will  be 
eemed  by  the  Indian  Government  sufficient  to 
eep  the  jiress  and  the  public  quiet  for  some  few 
ears  at  least.  The  most  fitting  person  to  do  the 
ised,  i.e.,  reform  the  Department  of  Public 
Vorks,  is  Mr.  Ayrton ; for  very  disagreeable 
fork  will  have  to  be  accomplished  before  any 
lalpable  good  can  be  effected  in  what  Anglo- 
ndians  confidently  assert  to  be  the  worst 
Danaged  Department  in  India. 

The  avowed  difficulty  throughont  India, — 
hoagli  loss  in  Bombay  and  Madras  than  else- 
where,— is  to  obtain  proper  working  drawings 
■nd  properly  studied  designs.  Some  of  the 
Irawings  made  for  public  buildings  in  Bengal 
ire  reported  to  be  ludicrously  inadequate,  even 
hough  signed,  as  is  the  eastern,  by  officers  of 
ill  grades,  both  civil  and  military.  This,  at 
east,  can  be  remedied  ; but  the  question  of  fixing 
espoDsibility  is  a harder  one  to  answer.  The 
tfinisterial  appointments  in  India,  if  wc  may  so 
orm  them,  are  held  for  five  years  only,  and 
Juildings  sometimes  take  longer  than  that  time 
■0  complete.  Half  a dozen  different  Executive 
Engineers  have  been  known  to  be  employed  sue- 
•essively  in  the  erection  of  one  building  ; and  be 
t remembered,  this  officer  performs  the  functions 
if  the  English  builder.  lie  also,  in  conjunction 
vith  his  Assistant  Engineer  and  some  native 
Iraughlsmen,  makes  tho  design  ; and  thus 
milder  and  architect  are  rolled  into  one  func- 
•ionary.  Such  a melange,  in  England  at  least, 
isually  results  in  the  builder  getting  the  best  of 
tj  to  the  detriment  of  the  client.  Now,  the ' 


client  in  India  is  “ Government  ” acting  for 
the  people  ; and  public  money  is  often  not 
expended  with  the  same  scrnpulousness  as  are 
private  funds.  If  the  Executive  Engineer  is  to 
be  the  builder, — and  this  is  his  logical  position, — 
then  his  master,  the  Superintending  Engineer, 
should  be  the  architect,  and  all  desians  should 
emanate  from  his  office.  The  Superintending 
Engineer,  who  is  the  head  of  a Circle,  has,  let  us 
say,  half  a dozen  Executive  Engineers  under  him, 
and  each  one  of  these  latter  may  be  engaged 
upon  one,  or  even  two,  lai^e  buildings.  If  the 
former  have  a proper  staff  in  his  office  he  can 
prepare  designs  for  a dozen  buildings ; and,  in 
spite  of  what  has  been  officially,  and  even  pro- 
fessionally,  said  to  the  contrary,  the  working 
drawings  and  full-size  detail  drawings  ought  to 
be  made  by  him  who  makes  the  design, — not  by 
the  builder  who  carries  it  oat.  To  do  this,  the 
Superintending  Engineer  must  be  educated  as  an 
architect  as  well  as  an  engineer,  and  he  should 
rise  to  his  elevated  position,  not  by  seniority  or 
routine,  but  by  merit, — though  who,  alas  ! shall 
decide  if  be  has  any,  or  even  recognise  it  when  he 
has  ? It  is  not,  however,  beauty  in  design  that 
is  required  in  India.  The  question  of  Gothic  or 
Classic  architecture  may  be  shelved  as  far  as 
that  country  goes  for  a number  of  years  yet. 
Sensible  work-a-day  designs,  carefnlly  drawn  to  a 
large  scale,  with  the  building  parts  put  together 
according  to  the  recognised  principles  of  con- 
struction, are  alone  necessary.  The  tendency, 
in  Bengal  at  least,  is  to  under-rate  the  value  of 
good  drawing,  and,  with  unqualified  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  “practical,”  to  discard  theories 
of  construction.  Every  new  building  should  be 
huilt  tipon  paper  by  competent  hands  and  beads 
before  the  Executive  Engineer  be  permitted  to 
commence  the  works  ; and  the  superintendence 
of  such  works  should  devolve  upon  him  who 
designed  them, — upon  whom  obviously  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  constructive  failure  or  success 
should  be  made  to  fall.  The  Superintending 
Engineer’s  office  would  thus  assimilate  to  that 
of  a professional  architect ; and  to  do  this  effec- 
tually a staff  of  European  assistants,  — good 
practical  draughtsmen, — ought  to  be  attached  to 
each  Circle,  at  least  in  the  large  cities.  This  is 
nowhere  more  required  than  in  Calcutta,  where 
the  natives,  unpossessed  of  any  valuable  indige- 
nous examples,  have  come  to  look  upon  archi- 
tecture as  an  exploded,  unpractic.il,  and  useless 
art ; to  regard  modern  buildings  as  hereditary 
occupation  for  Europeans  who  have  been  unable 
to  find  employment  in  Europe,  and  intended  to 
endure  for  the  space  of  an  administration,  which, 
unless  death  intervenes,  lasts  five  years. 


THE  NEW  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

The  first  building  erected  at  Muswell-hill  was 
burnt  down  on  the  9th  of  Jane,  1873,  and  the 
second  is  now  finished,  as  regards  the  material 
work,  the  first  brick  having  been  laid  cn  the  lOtb 
of  October,  1873.  The  last  touches  are  now  being 
given  by  the  decorators. 

The  now  building  stands  on  the  same  spot  as 
the  old  one  did,  and  is  of  the  same  length  and 
breadth,  but  the  enclosed  area  is  much  larger,  it 
covering  7i  acres,  for  while  the  first  may  be 
described  as  a long  and  comparatively  narrow 
nave  intersected  by  three  transepts  projecting 
considerably  at  both  faijades,  the  second  build- 
iiig  is  a complete  parallelogram  ; the  amount  of 
additional  space  thus  obtained  is  very  large. 

As  in  the  old  building,  the  great  hall  forma 
the  central  transept,  but  in  place  of  a dome  it 
has  a semicircnlar  and  very  lofty  roof  supported 
on  four  rows  of  columns,  and  thus  a grand  hall 
is  obtained  386  ft,  long  by  184  ft.  wide,  with 
parallel  aides,  in  which  is  a series  of  doors,  and 
when  necessary  it  can  be  shut  off  entirely  from 
the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  central  span  of  the  roof  is  85  ft.,  and  light 
is  obtained  by  two  broad  belts  of  white  glass 
with  ruby  borders  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  roof,  and  by  a series  of  lunettes  forming  a 
clearstory  filled  in  with  ornamental  colonred 
glass ; as  also  are  the  circular  windows  of  the 
gables  at  each  end.  The  central  portion  of  the 
roof  between  tho  glazed  belts  and  those  between 
the  latter  and  lunettes  including  the  spandrels 
are  decorated  with  bright  Cinque-cento  paint- 
ings of  the  Italian  school.  Right  and  left  of  the 
great  hall  are  two  courts,  one  of  which  is  roofed 
with  glass,  and  the  other  open  to  the  air ; these 
inclosed  gardens  are  each  210  ft.  long,  140  ft. 
wide.  On  each  side  of  these  courts  are  corri- 
dors of  the  same  length,  those  on  one  side  being 
for  picture-galleries,  and  those  on  the  other  to 


be  decorated  witb  scnlpture,  objects  of  art, 
climbing  plants,  and  flowers. 

Beyond  these  courts,  and  between  them  and 
the  eastern  and  western  entrances  are  two  large 
conservatories  surmounted  by  glass  domes,  one 
intended  for  a permanent  show  of  plants,  the 
other  for  horticultural  and  floral  exhibitions.  In 
order  to  give  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of 
movement  to  large  masses  of  visitors  and  also  to 
ensure  the  ventilation,  the  partition  walls  of  all 
the  parts  we  have  mentioned  are  filled  in  with 
glazed  doors,  which  fold  into  recesses,  so  that 
when  open  tho  entire  central  portion  of  the 
building  is  free  from  end  to  end.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  great  hall  is  the  grand  orchestra, 
seating  1,150  performers,  with  organ  by  Willis.  A 
large  concert-room  is  provided  at  the  north-west 
side  of  the  building  which  will  hold  2,700  per- 
sons  sitting,  and  on  the  north-ea-st  side,  in  a cor- 
responding position,  a complete  theatre  of  abont 
the  same  capacity  as  the  concert-room.  Both 
are  provided  with  all  necessary  dressing-rooms 
for  artists,  and  every  other  accommodation  re- 
quisite. 

The  whole  building  is  warmed  with  hot 
water,  the  apparatus  being  supplied  by  Mr. 
Pbipson,  C.E. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  western  entrance 
are  a small  theatre  for  special  purposes,  and  a 
lecture  and  reading  room,  60  ft.  by  40  fc.  The 
above  forms  the  whole  of  the  exhibition  building 
proper,  which  is  provided  with  tea,  coffee,  and 
refreshment  bars  variously  placed,  and  also 
buffets  and  retiring  rooms  in  convenient  situa- 
tions. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  building  there  is  no 
upper  floor,  the  theatre  and  ooncert-room  occu- 
pying the  whole  space. 

The  south  front  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
hotel  department,  which  occupies  the  two  floors 
and  the  basement,  and  is  on  an  exceptionally 
large  scale.  To  the  west  of  the  great  hall  are 
large  first-class  dining  and  ante  rooms,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  a grand  coffee-room,  luncheon 
and  grille  room.  On  the  one  pair  the  western 
end  contains  a great  banqueting-hall,  200  ft.  by 
50  ft.,  and  on  the  corresponding  side  private 
dining-rooms  of  various  sizes. 

• The  service  and  other  rooms  on  both  floors, 
and  the  kitchens,  store-rooms,  cellars,  and 
offices  on  the  basement,  are  almost  innumerable 
and  of  large  dimensions.  The  whole  of  the  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  open  into  a coveredcolonnade, 
and  those  on  the  upper  floor  into  arcades  as  seen 
on  the  accompanying  view  which  gives  the 
general  effect  of  the  building  without  the  neces- 
sity for  any  description.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  the  end  of  the  great  hall  and  the 
corner  towers  project  10  fc.  beyond  the  rest  of 
the  faijade,  and  the  arcades  are  10  ft.  deep. 

The  window  openings  on  the  terraces  are 
20  ft.  high,  and  down  to  the  floor-line  the  lower 
saslies  are  hung : the  top  part  opens  for 
ventilation  while  the  centre  portions  are  im- 
movable. On  the  top  of  the  four  towers  are 
water  reservoirs  containing  16,000  gallons  each, 
and  at  the  angles  of  the  central  hall  are 
four  other  reservoirs  of  7,000  gallons  each,  the 
whole  supplied  by  steam- pumps  from  the 
New  River  Company’s  reservoirs. 

Completely  surrounded  by  its  own  park  the 
building  is  accessible  on  every  side,  and  the 
railway  being  carried  beneath  the  terrace,  stairs 
on  each  side  of  tho  great  hall  lead  from  the 
platform  of  the  station  into  the  Palace.  The  com- 
pany’s board -room,  and  the  offices  of  the 
manager,  clerks,  and  assistants  are  on  the  two 
floors  on  each  side  of  the  eastern  entrance.  A 
post  and  telegraph  office  will  be  formed  to  the 
left  of  the  south  entrance,  and  a covered  carnage, 
way  at  the  eastern  entrance. 

The  material  used  for  tho  facades  of  the 
building  are  white  Huntingdon  and  dark- 
colonred  yellow  bricks,  the  mouldings  and 
ornaments  being  of  Portland  cement.  The 
comer  towers  are  surmounted  with  decorated 
Mansard  roofs  and  metal  finiala,  and  are  180  ft. 
high  from  the  ground-floor.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  new  Palace  is  897  ft.  6 in.  and  it  is  386  ft. 
wide.  The  architect  of  the  building  is'  Mr.  John 
Johnson,  of  Buckingham-street,  Strand ; the  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Kelk  & Lucas ; and  Mr. 
Clemente  is  clerk  of  the  works.  The  decorations 
ai'e  being  executed  by  Mr.  Schmidt  and  his 
assistants. 

For  those  who  rejoice  in  statistics  we  are  able 
to  record  that  15,000,000  of  bricks  have  been 
used,  and  3,000  tons  of  lime.  The  wrought-iron, 
764  tons,  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Handyside,  of 
Derby;  thecast-iron,  1,354  tons,  by  the  Staveley 
Works,  Staffordshire. 
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DWELLINGS  OP 

THE  SPANISH  AETIZANS  AND  SLAVES 
IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Porto  Rico,  an  island  of  the  Greater  Antilles, 
affords  a very  fair  example  of  the  condition  of 
the  Spanish  indnstrial  classes  in  the  West  Indies; 
and  although  their  condition  cannot  command 
the  same  degree  of  attention  as  that  of  the  same 
classes  in  countries  of  greater  importance, 
there  are  many  circnmstances  which  have 
a peculiar  interest,  particularly  the  unusual 
proportion  of  whites  to  coloured  people,  and  the 
fact  of  the  production  of  the  island  being  the 
largest  in  the  tropical  world  for  its  extent,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  number  of  slaves  employed 
in  it  proportionately  the  smallest.  There  is,  we 
may  premise,  no  inducement  for  the  British 
artizan  or  labourer  to  seek  for  employment  here. 
The  labourer  working  in  the  fields  would  perish 
in  less  than  three  months,  and  the  mechanic 
would  be  disgusted  with  the  discomfort  and  im- 
purity  of  the  dwellings,  and  little  disposed  to 
compete  against  extremely  zealous  natives  for 
a daily  wage  equal  to  that  which  he  gets  at 
home.  The  Creole  artizan  is,  however,  contented 
with  his  condition.  He  earns  about  4s.  a day, 
and  although  rent  is  high  and  clothing  dear,  he 
contrives  to  appear  on  Sundays  and  Saint  days 
hearty  and  brisk,  resplendent  in  a black  cloth 
coat,  white  waistcoat  and  trousers,  red  or  blue 
cravat,  chimney-pot  hat,  gilt  watch  and  chain, 
and  an  assortment  of  spurious  jewelry.  Ho 
lives  on  such  food  as  yams,  plantains,  rice,  with 
an  occasional  piece  of  dried  beef  or  salt  fish, 
flavoured  with  oil  or  garlic,  and  his  favourite 
tipple  is  a dram  of  new  rum. 

In  town  tho  artizan  lives  in  a single  room 
about  10  ft.  square,  destitute  of  windows  or 
aperture  except  the  door  leading  from  the  patio 
or  court  of  some  large  house,  in  which  hot  un- 
comfortable den  he  is  pleased  to  dwell,  rather 
than  exert  himself  to  procure  better  accommoda- 
tion. The  space  in  which  tho  population  of  the 
city  is  massed  being  less  than  half  a mile  square, 
Ihe  houses  are  naturally  crowded  together. 
Some  are  three  stories  high,  and  all  are  built 
strongly  of  brick  and  mortar.  They  are  all  on 
ihe  same  plan, — an  oblong  square,  in  the  centre 
)F  which  is  an  open  court.  Around  these  coarts 
ire  the  dwellings  of  the  industrial  classes, 
vhich  are  no  better  than  cellars  8 ft.  to  10  ft. 
iquare,  paved  with  stone,  having  one  door,  and 

10  other  means  of  ventilation.  There  are  as 
nany  as  eight  or  ten  of  these  abodes  in  a large 
louse ; they  all  lead  into  the  court,  where  is  the 
veil  supplied  by  rain-water  from  thereof  of  the 
louse,  which  is  flat  for  the  purpose.  This  serves 
ilsofora  promenade  in  the  evening,  and  not- 
irithstanding  that  it  contains  the  water  supply, 

8 rendered  foul  by  rejected  cigar-ends,  the 
(pitting  of  Spaniards,  and  the  dnng  of  cats, 
lirds,  &o.  Near  the  well  in  the  conrt  is  the 
wsspool,  BO  near  that  its  contents  must  per- 
jolate  into  the  drinking-water,  yet  it  is  rarely 
implied. 

In  these  damp,  sunless  courts,  into  which  the 
■corns  of  the  working  classes  open,  about  thirty 
leople  live,  there  being  an  average  of  five 
lersons  to  each  room.  There  they  eat,  drink, 
deep,  wash  occasionally,  and  cook,  and  the 
(tnells  arising  from  these  operations, — the  fumes 
)f  garlic  and  Catalan  oil,  and  the  disgustine 
)dour  of  the  cesspool, — would  render  an  English 
irtizau’s  life  miserable.  “I  watched,”  says  a 
itKldent,  “one  old  lady  who  combined  economy 
h water  with  oleanliness  of  person  : every  day 
(he  came  into  the  court  with  a tumbler  of  water 
ind  a piece  of  stick,  with  this  she  cleaned  her 
-eeth,  discharging  the  water  into  her  hand  and 
vaahed  her  face  with  it.”  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
'his  foul  - smelling,  overcrowded,  air -poisoned 
sapital  of  Porto  Rico  is  one  of  the  most  healthy 
daces  in  the  world.  Here  all  hygienic  laws 
leem  to  be  defied.  The  cemetery  at  times  is  not 
ipened  for  eight  days. 

The  houses  of  slaves  upon  an  estate  are  very 
lifferent  from  those  in  town.  They  are  like  large 
leal  boxes  of  about  8 ft.  square  fixed  upon  a 
tago  raised  about  2 ft.  from  the  ground.  Each 
las  adoor,  and  sometimes  a small  window  ; in  it 
he  slave  and  his  family  live.  There  are  estates, 
lowever,  where  the  slaves  live  in  barracks  or 
quarteles,”  which  are  only  boxes  of  larger  size, 
Qto  one  of  which  all  the  men  are  put  at  night  and 

11  the  women  in  the  other,  and  locked  in.  In 
hese  oases  little  or  no  regard  is  paid  to  decency, 
leanliness,  or  ventilation;  filth  reigns  supreme 
dthin  and  without. 

The  free  labourer  is,  if  anything,  worse  off 
tan  the  slave  as  regards  habitation.  He 


pitches  it  anywhere  that  he  can  get  permission 
to  do  so.  It  is  usually  built  of  poles  instead  of 
planks,  filled  in  with  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  is 
often  situated  in  low,  unhealthy  positions.  It  is 
generally  raised  higher  from  the  ground  than 
the  slaves;  but  it  is  in  such  a wretched  con- 
dition being  unprotected  from  the  heavy  tropical 
rains,  and  violent  winds,  and  the  great  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature  prevalent  here,  that  the 
free  man  and  his  family  are  often  in  a deplorable 
state.  The  wretched  shed  daring  a storm  is 
something  worse  than  the  open-air  torrents  of 
dirty  water  coming  through  the  decomposed 
leaves  of  the  roof  and  horizontal  douches  blown 
through  the  sides.  In  this  shed  the  family  take 
shelter,  and  sit  shivering  with  agne,  looking  the 
very  picture  of  misery  until  the  storm  has 
abated.  They  might,  of  course,  build  better 
habitations,  but  they  say  that  upon  the  slightest 
provocation  the  estate-owner  causes  them  to  be 
burned,  and  drives  the  inmates  off  the  property. 

The  slave  men  and  women  and  freemen  upon 
a sugar  estate  are  employed  iu  planting,  cutting, 
grinding,  and  cleaning  the  cane.  They  work 
daring  crop  time  twenty  out  of  twenty-four 
hours.  For  a mechanic  the  hours  of  labour  are 
about  ten, — that  is  to  say,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  The  quality  of  work  executed  by  them 
is  rough,  but  strong.  This  is  needful  here  con- 
sidering  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  Yet  the 
houses,  80  strongly  have  they  been  erected, 
have  withstood  them  all.  On  the  edge  of  a 
precipitous  hill  stands  the  Casa  Planca  which 
was  built  300  years  ago  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  and 
which  is  still  in  excellent  preservation.  It  is 
pointed  out  with  pardonable  pride  as  a proof  of 
the  great  strength  and  durability  of  native 
workmanship. 


METALS  IN  HOMER. 

The  range  of  metallic  knowledge  shown  by 
Homer  is  very  restricted,  and  some  points  are 
almost  unintelligible. 

Thus,  there  is  no  specific  word  for  metal  in 
general  but  MsruXXou  occurs  thrice  iu 

the  '*  Iliad,”  and  twice  in  the  “ Odyssey.”  It  is  not 
in  any  way  applied  to  metals  or  to  mining,  being 
strictly  confined  to  its'  primitive  meaning,  “ to 
search  out,”  a something  similar  to  our  word 
“ prospecting,”  and  whence  the  search  for  metals 
below  ground,  called  mining.  It  is  clearly 
known  that  surface-found  metals  alone  were  at 
first  used,  and,  very  probably,  meteoric  iron 
before  they  became  acquainted  with  native  ores. 

Modern  travellers  show  that  Asiatics  still 
work  the  scattered  ore  found  loose  among  the 
soil  at  Unieh  Kaleb,  anciently  Chalybes  in 
Pontus,  the  very  cradle  of  the  steel  manufacture. 

Some  writers  fancy  that  Homer  mentions  the 
mixed  metal  called  electrum.  This  is  a fallacy  ; 
for  ^XiKTpov  should  be  rendered  “ amber.”  The 
word  occurs  tbricc  in  the  “ Odyssey  ” ; in  the 
“Iliad”  we  have  only  jjXjxrwp,  “the  sun.” 

l\IoXu/3?ot,*  occurs  twice  iu  the  “ Iliad,”  and  the 
writer  well  knew  the  properties  of  lead.  I do 
not  find  it  in  the  “ Odyssey.” 

'Kvuvoq  is  a very  obscure  word ; it  occurs 
fifteen  times  in  the  “ Iliad,”  six  times  iu  the 
“ Odyssey.”  Its  modern  equivalent  would  be 
cyanite,  which  is  a silicate  of  alumina;  Kvdvoc 
knowntoTheophrastus  as  lapis  lazuli.  InHomerit 
probably  means  a lacquered  or  enamelled  metal. 
Some  writers  render  it  as  steel,  but  that  word 
does  not  suit  all  passages ; and  steel,  if  ac  all 
known,  was  an  equivalent  for  iron. 

Kafftrirtpog  for  tin  occurs  ten  times  in  the 
“ Iliad  ” ; I do  not  find  it  at  all  in  the  “ Odyssey.” 

SiOTjpoff,  iron,  occurs  twenty-three  times  in 
the  “Iliad”;  twenty-four  times  in  the"  Odyssey.” 
Homer  speaks  of  iron  in  the  mass,  and  it  was 
used  freely  for  agricultnral,  household,  and 
domestic  implements  ; in  some  passages  it  might 
very  properly  be  rendered  “steel,”  which,  how. 
ever,  is  merely  a subsidiary  distinction,  for  steel 
is  iron. 

The  common  word  after  all, — the  term  in 
general  use, — is  J different  forms  it 

appears  173  times  in  tho  “Iliad,”  66  times  in  the 
“ Odyssey.”  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  primi- 
tive meaning  of  is  “copper”  ; the  weapons 

known  to  Homer’s  heroes  were  certainly  manu- 
faotured  ont  of  copper  : copper  with  alloy,  but 
chiefly  of  copper.  We  talk  of  a bronze  age,  but 
Homer  did  not  know  the  word,  nor  had  ho  any 
proper  equivalent  for  it;  to  him  the  material 
was  copper,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  could 
distingnishthe  distinctive  ingredients.  If  noticed, 
it  would  be  to  him  a mystery  of  Hephaestos; 
Greeks  called  copper,  bronze,  and  brass  alike  by 
the  name  of  5 ^^^d  even  now,  when  w© 


disinter  a metal  weapon  of  antiquity,  it  needs  a 
competent  analysis  to  prove  its  quality. 

Copper  was  abundant,  very  accessible,  and 
easily  worked ; it  was  par  excellence  the  metal 
of  pre-historic  antiquity,  and  I infer  that  when 
the  poet  meant  to  designate  any  article  of  metal, 
withont  specifying  its  character,  the  word  x^hKog 
was  inevitably  resorted  to. 

There  is  a fine  Greek  helmet,  with  other  acces- 
series,  in  the  Tower  armory;  I fancy  it  is  attri- 
buted to  about  400  b.c.,  and  when  I saw  it  last 
its  coppery  tinge  was  unmistakable.  I do  not 
know  if  it  has  been  analysed. 

In  this  we  make  no  account  of  gold  and  silver ; 
both  were  abundant ; but  I stop  with  the  mate- 
rials  available  for  warlike  weapons.  A.  H. 


THE  DECAY  OF  STONE  IN  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  “Pro  Bono  Publico,”  in 
you  r issue  of  July  I8th,  page  612,  I read  with 
great  interest.  The  subject  of  which  it  treats 
demands  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  erection  and  preservation  of  buildings  in 
which  stone  is  more  or  less  used.  I quite  agree 
with  your  correspondent  that  the  various  attempts 
to  airesb  the  decay  of  stone  have  hitherto  been 
of  little  or  no  avail,  and  that  the  true  cause  of 
our  stone  bnildings  so  soon  crumbling  to  dust 
lies'in  the  very  first  operation  in  the  process  of 
building,  viz.,  in  the  preparing  of  the  stones  by 
the  masons.  The  evil  is,  undoubtedly,  done  in 
the  masons’  shop.  “Pro  Bono  Publico”  attri- 
butes the  decay  to  the  use  of  heavy  hammers 
and  mallets,  and  wide  chisels,  by  the  masons,  and 
intimates  that  by  employing  such  heavy  tools 
faces  of  the  stone  so  treated  are  for  some  depth 
ponnded  to  a fine  powder.  Now  after  having 
myself  carefully  studied  the  matter  for  years,  I 
would  suggest  another  circumstance  which  I be- 
lieve to  be  the  real  cause  of  decay.  Nearly  all 
stones,  as  we  all  know,  have  a face  and  a bed, 
or,  in  other  words,  a right  and  a wrong  way 
of  the  grain,  and  the  first  thing  a mason  should 
do  after  potting  a stone  on  his  banker  is  to  ex- 
amine it  and  satisfy  himself  which  is  the  bed  of 
tho  stone,  and  then  work  it  accordingly,  i.e., 
work  it  so  that  when  it  is  fixed  in  the  building  it 
will  be  laid  on  its  natural  bed,  or  in  the  same 
position  in  which  it  was  found  in  the  quarry. 
Now  this  is  the  root  of  tho  matter.  A stone  that 
is  not  laid  on  its  natural  ied  will  most  assv/redly 
decay.  If  we  look  at  some  stone  buildings  bat 
recently  erected  fast  hastening  to  decay  (and 
there  are  not  a few  of  them),  we  may  observe 
that  one  stone  has  perished  and  requires  to  be 
cat  ont  and  replaced  by  another,  while  probably 
the  one  next  to  it  is  as  good  as  when  first  placed 
in  the  building.  Both  stones  are  from  the  same 
quarry ; perhaps  both  cut  out  of  the  same  block. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  In  nearly 
every  instance  because  the  one  has  been  laid  on 
its  natural  bed,  while  the  other  has  not.  The 
working  of  stones  where  the  bed  is  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  face  is  assuredly  the  chief  cause 
of  the  lamentable  state  of  dilapidation  observable 
in  some  stone  buildings  but  recently  erected. 
(I  can  assign  no  other  sufficient  cause  where  good 
stone  is  used.)  Proper  care  and  precautions 
furnish  an  easy  remedy.  Almost  the  first  thing 
that  meets  the  eye  in  looking  over  the  specifica- 
tion an  architect  has  prepared  for  the  builder  is, 
“that  all  stone  is  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and 
to  be  laid  on  its  natural  bed.”)  But  is  this 
clause  strictly  adhered  to  ? It  ought  to  be;  why 
is  it  not?  For  various  reasons.  Sometimes  to 
save  stone,  sometimes  to  save  labour,  but  princi- 
pally  from  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  mason. 
The  bed  of  some  stones  is  very  difficult  to  detect 
in  the  first  instance,  and  when  worked  much 
more  so.  In  all  dubious  cases  the  question 
should  be  decided  by  the  architect  through  his 
clerk  of  works.  If  an  experienced  practical 
mason,  he  will  at  once  detect  it.  I say  select  the 
most  durable  stone  that  can  be  obtained  ; let  it 
be  an  inflexible  rule  that  every  stone  shall  be 
laid  on  its  natural  bed.  We  may  then  hope  that 
our  stone  structures  will  be  sound,  substantial, 
and  permanent.  T.  G. 


■Wenlock.  — Messrs.  Laxcelles  A Co.  have 
almost  finished  the  rebuilding  of  Lord  Wenlook’s 
Shropshire  residence.  It  is  built  from  a design 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  and  is  iu  the  Tudor  style.  The 
management  of  tho  building  has  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Wallace.  On  Saturday,  the  let  inst.,  an 
entertainment  was  given  to  the  workmen  ana 
their  friends.  Mr.  Thomas  Instone  took  the 
chair  ; Mr.  Wallace  being  vice-chairman. 
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THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
AND  THE  SAXON  CHURCH  AT  BRAD- 
FORD.ON.AVON. 

Sib, — Kindly  allow  me  to  make  a few  com- 
ments on  certain  statements  volunteered  by  Mr. 

C.  E.  Davis,  when  lie  brought  his  company  to 
see  oor  Saxon  church.  I will  make  no  remark 
on  the  bad  taste  of  his  personal  attack  on  me ; 
there  were  not  a few  who  designated  it  by 
harsher  names,  and  only  seemed  too  anxious  not 
to  be  in  any  way  identified  with  it. 

Taking  his  own  dates,  though  my  own  recol- 
lections are  not  quite  in  harmony  with  his,  I 
beg  to  reassert  distinctly  that  two  years  before 
the  time  at  which  he  commenced  his  reckoning, 

I had  pointed  out  the  church  to  my  worthy 
parishioner,  Mr.  George  Marks,  while  we  were 
standing  together  on  Torz,  the  highest  part  of 
our  town.  He  well  recollects  the  circumstance, 
and  is  willing  to  testify  to  it.  We  came  down 
from  the  bill  together  and  examined  the  building, 
which  I then  pronounced  to  be  an  ancient 
church. 

Mr.  Davis  pointed  out  with  exact  precision, 
though  memory  is  proverbially  treacherous,  the 
very  spot  from  which  he  saw  the  Saxon  church 
when  the  light  gleamed  upon  him,  and  twitted 
me  with  not  having  observed  it  before.  Wiser 
men  than  he  or  myself  had  been  familiar  for 
years  with  Bradford,  but,  unlike  him,  we  none 
of  us  had  the  faculty  of  seeing  through  the 
obstructing  buildings  which,  till  lately,  were 
standing,  and  obscured  the  little  church  on  the 
south  side,  to  which  he  pointed. 

Again  he  asked  why,  if  I knew  of  this  church, 

I did  not  speak  of  it.  In  reply,  I say  I did,  in 
a paper  read  before  the  Wiltshire  Archmological 
Society  in  August,  1857,  and  printed  in  the 
Bath  Chronicle. 

He  asks,  further,  why,  as’ I acted  as  cicerone 
to  the  archceologists  in  August,  1857,  I did  not 
point  out  this  ancient  church.  My  reply  is, 
that  again  his  memory  is  treacherous.  For 
special  reasons  I did  not  act  in  any  such  capa- 
city j and,  even  if  I had,  my  services  would  have 
been  needless,  as  a heavy  rain  prevented  them 
visiting  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  the 
town,  many  of  them  remaining  in  the  church, 
the  organist  playing  for  their  edification  several 
pieces  on  the  organ. 

I do  not  recollect  the  presence  of  Mr.  Davis  at 
the  said  archeeological  meeting  in  1857,  nor  does 
his  name  appear  in  a tolerably  long  list  of  those 
who  were  present.  My  words  about  the  Saxon 
church  seem,  in  any  case,  to  have  been  unnoticed 
by  him.  At  all  events,  they  were  heard  by 
Mr.  George  Godwin,  who  at  once  went  to  see  it 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  Builder,  for  August 
22nd,  1857,  a decisive  opinion  was  given  as  to 
the  building  in  question  being  pre-Noiman. 

Mr.  Davis  further  mentioned  that  the  archi- 
tectural details,  in  my  account  of  the  Saxon 
church,  were  taken  from  a manuscript  sent  by 
him  to  me,  in  September,  1857.  So  1 have  again 
and  again  stated  myself.  I have  always  acknow- 
ledged my  obligation  to  him. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Archmological  Institute 
at  Bath,  in  1858,  when  my  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  claimed  for  me  the  discovery 
of  this  ancient  church,  Mr.  Davis  replied  (I 
quote  from  the  Bath  Chronicle  of  July  28th, 
1858), — “ He  thought  he  was  entitled  to  take  to 
himself  the  credit  of  discovering  these  remains. 
Mr.  Jones  drew  his  attention  to  the  arcade,  and 
he  worked  out  the  plan  of  the  church.” 

I am  not  in  the  habit  of  using  words  in  a non- 
natural  sense,  and  therefore,  by  “ discovering,” 
I mean  the  first  finding  of  the  church,  and  not 
the  “working  out”  after  it  had  been  found. 
That  Mr.  Davis  helped  me  to  interpret  the 
church,  I have  always  acknowledged  ; but  even 
here  he  was  nob  the  first  in  the  field,  as  Mr. 
Godwin  had  anticipated  him. 

W.  H.  Jones,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Prebendary  of  Salisbury  and  Vicar  of 
Bradford-on-Avon. 


SAVE  THE  STONES. 

— The  scrapings  off  suburban  roads  are 
largely  intermixed  with  useful  stones,  granite, 
flints,  &c.  They  are  shovelled  into  carts.  Loss 
of  material  and  cartage  of  fresh  metal  make 
it  a serious  item  in  road  repairing. 

Let  there  be  a declining  screen,  with  a side 
shoot ; the  fine  dust  would  fall  through  into  the 
cart,  the  stones  on  to  the  road.  No  additional 
labour  would  be  required  ; the  screen  would  pay 
for  itself  in  a few  da3’S.  R.  T. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  MIDDLESBROUGH. 

There  is  perhaps  no  locality  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  has  expanded  and  increased  in 
population  with  snch  rapidity,  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  Middlesbrough,  and  it  appears  that  the 
rate  of  increase  continues  at  the  present  time, 
upwards  of  1,000  houses  having  been  erected 
during  this  year,  whilst  whole  streets  of  other 
new  dwellings  are  at  the  present  moment  in 
progress.  Besides  these  several  additional  blast 
furnaces  are  also  in  course  of  erection.  The 
total  estimated  production  of  pig  iron  manufac- 
tured in  Great  Britain  is  about  6,000,000  tons 
per  annum,  and  of  this  ooe-third  is  said  to  be 
manufactured  in  Middlesbrough  alone,  to  produce 
which  about  140  blast  furnaces,  and  1,000  pud- 
dling furnaces  are  at  work  in  the  district,  and  the 
number  is  constantly  increasing.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  extraordinary  rise  and  increase  of 
the  town,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  year  1830, 
when  Messrs.  Joseph  & Edward  Pease,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  nssoci- 
ated  with  them,  purchased  500  acres  of  land,  and 
commenced  the  building  of  the  town,  the  then 
village  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tees  contained 
only  130  inhabitants,  the  chief  dwellings  in  the 
place  being  four  farm-houses.  In  1841  the  po- 
pulation had  risen  to  5,709,  increased  in  1851  to 
7,893.  But  it  was  not  until  1854  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  town  began  with  such  extraordi- 
nary and  unprecedented  strides,  when  the  iron 
manufacture  was  first  developed.  It  was  during 
this  year  that  the  first  shipment  of  pig  iron  was 
made,  and  the  iron  stone  rock,  16  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, being  shortly  afterwards  found  in  the 
district,  blast  furnaces  rose  rapidly  around 
the  mines,  and  in  1861,  the  population  had 
increased  to  18,273,  having  considerably  more 
than  doubled  itself  during  the  ten  years  from 
1851.  In  the  next  decade,  from  1861  to  1871, 
the  population  had  again  much  more  than 
doubled  itself,  being  39,234,  whilst  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  its  population  during  the  pre- 
sent year  1874  is  upwards  of  44,000,  and  that  it 
is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  5,000  annually. 
It  may  be  further  stated  that  the  area  included 
within  the  municipal  borough  is  2,100  acres,  and 
that  about  one  half  of  this  is  already  built  upon, 
whilst,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  new  houses 
are  in  course  of  erection  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
yearly.  Prom  being  a small  and  obscure  village 
or  hamlet,  Middlesbrough  has,  in  a comparatively 
brief  period,  become  one  of  the  most  important 
manufacturing  centres  in  England,  possessing 
its  royal  exchange,  town  hall,  free  library,  public 
park,  and  other  public  buildings  and  places  of 
resort.  It  has  also  a large  dock,  constructed  at 
an  outlay  of  more  than  250,0001.,  together  with 
a steam  ferry,  and  other  marine  conveniences, 
and  has  been  constituted  a separate  and  inde- 
pendent port.  It  is  also  incorporated,  having  its 
mayor  and  town  council ; and  finally  it  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a Parliamentary  borough,  Mr.  Bolckow, 
who  was  the  first  to  establish  iron  works  in  the 
locality,  being  its  first  and  present  representa- 
tive. Middlesbrough  has  not  inaptly  been 
termed  the  “ Iron  Metropolis  ” of  England. 


THE  ROTHESAY  AQUARIUM. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  workmen  have  been 
engaged  preparing  the  site  at  the  old  battery, 
Rothesay,  for  the  aquarium,  and  excavating  for 
the  reservoirs,  which  are  to  be  situated  beneath 
the  building.  As  the  plana  have  now  been  pre- 
pared and  approved  of  by  the  directors,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  a month  or  so  active  building 
operations  will  commence.  The  building,  when 
finished,  will  have  sixteen  large  show-tanks  for 
containing  the  larger  specimens  of  marine  and 
fresh-water  animals,  and  twenty  small  tanks  for 
the  smaller  specimens.  The  former  are  to  be 
ranged  along  each  side  of  a large  corridor  run- 
ning  east  and  west,  which  forma  the  main  access 
of  the  building,  and  measures  90  ft.  by  15  ft.,  as 
well  as  in  the  passages  leading  from  it.  The 
smaller  tanks  are  to  be  placed  on  shelves  in  two 
side-rooms,  each  24  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  entering  off 
the  large  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
These  tanks  altogether  will  contain  about  23,000 
gallons  of  sea-water  and  9,000  gallons  of  fresh 
water,  and  the  water  will  be  made  constantly  to 
circulate  between  them  and  thereservoirs  beneath 
by  means  of  water-engines  and  pumps.  At  the 
same  time  atmospheric  air  will  be  made  to  enter 
to  free  the  water  from  impurities,  and  to  keep 
it  in  a fit  state  for  the  support  of  animal  life. 
There  is  to  be  a probationary  tank-room  and 


reservoir,  with  seven  tanks  for  putting  speoi 
mens  into  as  they  are  brought  to  the  aquarium 
and  before  they  are  put  into  the  show-tanks 
There  is  also  to  be  in  the  front  centre  of  thi 
building  a large  room,  which  will  be  suitable  fo 
a conversazione  or  concert-room,  measuring  45  ft 
by  28  ft.,  and  off  this  there  is  a small  refresh 
ment-room.  The  elevation  to  the  sea  will  hav' 
a frontage  of  102  ft.  in  length  and  22  ft.  ii 
height,  with  rusticated  basement  and  corner 
and  open  balustrade,  and  have  in  the  centre  ; 
tower  projectiog  from  the  main  line  of  front 
and  rising  a few  feet  higher,  surmonnted  by 
dome.  It  is  expected  the  building  will  be  openS' 
to  the  public  about  a year  hence. 


THE  NEW  OFFICES  FOR  TEE  LEWISHAI 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

The  Lewisham  Board  of  Works  are  about  t 
erect  new  offices  for  the  transaction  of  th 
business  of  the  Board,  the  present  offices,  i 
Grove-place,  being  very  inconvenient,  an 
not  affording  accommodation  for  the  men 
bers  of  the  Board,  and  the  fonnfiation.ston 
of  the  new  building,  the  site  of  which  ws 
purchased  from  the  parish  by  the  Boar( 
for  1,0501.,  aud  which  is  situated  at  Ca 
ford,  has  been  laid.  The  building,  in  th 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  will  consist  of 
Board-room,  46  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  a vaulte 
wooden  ceiling ; also  two  committee-room 
besides  clerk’s  and  assistant  clerk’s  rooms,  ar 
other  offices.  The  roof  will  be  covered  wi( 
tiles,  and  the  building  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
ornamental  tower  and  clock.  The  contrai 
price  for  the  building  is  9,7841.,  and  the  est 
mated  total  cost,  including  the  land  and  fu 
nishing,  is  12,0001.  Mr.  Elkington  is  the  arcl 
tect;  and  Messrs.  Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill,  are  tl 
contractors. 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  Iceland  Millenary. — In  commemoration 
the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  colonisation 
Iceland,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  7th  ins 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Copenhagen  has  vot' 
a grant  of  6,000  rigsdalers  for  a statue  to  1 
erected  at  Reykiavik  of  the  celebrated  sculptc 
Thorwaldsen,  who  was  of  Icelandic  descent. 

Monument  to  Carolan  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cath 
dral. — A monument  has  been  erected  in  S 
Patrick’s  Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  Carola 
the  great  Irish  bard,  whose  compositions  are  sa 
to  be  world  famous.  Mr.  Hogan,  the  sculptc 
and  son  of  the  Cork  artist,  executed  the  work 
Rome.  It  is  now  being  erected  under  the  pe 
Bonal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hogan.  The  meai 
for  accomplishing  this  work  were  bequeath 
by  the  late  Lady  Morgan,  who  held  the  genius 
Carolan  in  high  estimation.  For  some  reas 
the  realisation  of  her  wish  had  to  be  postponed. 

The  Brook  Memorial  at  Enderhy. — A tribr 
has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  1 
Chas.  Brook,  of  Enderby  Hall,  at  Enderby, 
the  unveiling  of  a memorial  statue,  subscrib 
for  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  and  distri' 
The  design  was  gratuitously  supplied  by  1 
J.  B.  Everard,  architect,  Leicester,  and  has  be 
nearly  carried  out  in  detail.  The  column,  whi 
is  erected  on  the  green  in  the  enclosure  imn 
diately  in  front  of  the  National  schools,  has  be 
erected  by  Messrs.  Thrall  & Vann,  stoi 
masons,  Leicester.  The  sculptor  was  Mr.  Hesst 
of  York,  the  sculptor  of  the  Leicester  Clo 
Tower.  It  consists  first  of  a square  base 
Bowl  Hill  stone,  on  which  rise  two  octagoi 
steps  of  the  same  material.  Above  is  a simi' 
base  of  Westmoreland  Shap  granite  “axec 
from  which  rises  a polished  granite  “ drun 
with  moulded  cap,  beaxing  iu  front  a simple: 
scription.  On  the  top  of  this  is  a cluster  of  fo 
columns  of  white  Sicilian  marble,  in  front 
which  is  a full-faced  medallion  of  the  h 
gentleman,  cut  out  of  the  solid.  These  coluir 
are  capped  with  conventional  foliage,  filled 
with  a series  of  flowers,  intended  to  typify  t 
virtues  of  the  deceased.  The  whole  is  surmount 
by  another  symbolical  representation  in  wb 
marble,  consisting  of  an  angel  represonti 
“Charity”  protecting  two  figures,  the  “ Siol 
and  the  “Untaught.”  The  base  is  enclosed 
four  iron  standards,  with  swing  spiked  chai 
The  height  of  the  whole  structure  is  about  15 


Sheffield. — A new  workhouse  is  to  be  ereci 
at  Sheffield,  at  a cost  of  from  80,000^.  to  100,00 
The  present  noion  is  cot  large  enough  to  acco 
modate  the  paupers. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION  TO  PRANCE. 

On  Monday  next  the  excursion  party  will 
ommence  their  work.  Some  of  our  readers  will 
jel  an  interest  in  reading  the  official  sanction, 
nd  noticing  the  assistance,  offered  by  the  autho- 
ities  in  France  to  this  unique  expedition.  We 
leroforo  give  (in  the  original)  the  document 
hich  evidently  bears  all  the  marks  of  much 
oodwill  towards  the  excellent  conductor  of  the 
joursion,  and  the  young  English  architects  who 
ill  travel  under  hia  guidance  : — 

“ Paris,  le  29  Juillet,  1874. 

Monsieur,— Tons  nvez  bienvoulu  tdclamer  i’iaterven- 
OD  do  mon  Administration  u Toccasion  d'une  excursion 
10  V0U3  Toua  propoaez  do  fairo  on  France,  avec  un 
irtsin  Dombre  de  inembres  del' Architectural  Association 
’London,  pour  risiter  noa  nionutnenta  BrchL'oIogiquea 
!B  ddpartements  du  Centre  et  du  Nord. 

J’ai  rhonneur  de  tous  informer  quo  j’ai  donnd  avis 
I CO  projet  d’excursion  a MM.  Jea  Prefets  de  I’Oise,  de 
lino  et  Oise,  de  la  Seine  Infdrieure,  d'Eure  et  Loir,  de 
Bare,  de  TAisne,  et  do  la  Marne,  en  lea  invilant  h prd- 
inir  Ips  autoritos  locales  de  chacune  des  villes  qui 
livent  etro  visitoea  par  votre  Sociiitd. 

Si  vous  d^siriez  quo  les  architectea  on  conservateura  de 
lelquea  monuments  puseent  (!‘tre  mia  a votre  disposition, 
(voua  Bullirait  d'annoncer  lo  jour  do  votre  viaite  au 
r^fet  dechaque  d^partement.  Cea  fonctionnaires  seront 
mreui,  jen’en  doute  pas,  de  pretcr  Icura  concoura  aux 
udea  do  rArchitecturaf  Association  of  London. 

Agr6ez,  Monsieur,  Taaauranco  de  ma  consideration  la 
QB  distin^ii’e. 

Le  Ml>ri6TBEDE  L’lNTtEIErtt. 

Pour  le  Ministre : — 

CilABAUD  LaTOUH, 

Le  Pr^fet  de  Police,  chargd  de  la  Direction 
gt'n4rale  do  la  Surety  pnblique. 
Monsieur  Edmund  Shaspe,  a Lancaster,  Angleterre.” 


PURIFICATION  OF  SEWAGE. 

The  first  general  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
larifying  and  Utilisation  of  Sewage  Company 
jimitecl)  has  been  held  at  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
seds;  Mr.  Horsfall  in  the  chaii'.  In  the  chair- 
an’s  report  he  stated  that, — 

“ Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bharebolders  tbo  direc- 
ts had  been  able  to  materially  strengthen  the  position 
the  company,  by  arranging  terras  for  the  purchase  of 
essrs.  Marsden  & Collins’s  loiters  patent  for  purifying 
Mge.  The  experiments  at  Knoslrop  in  treating  up- 
irds  of  twelve  millions  of  gallons  of  the  Leeds  sewage  had 
en  auccesslully  carried  out,  under  tho  management  of 
r.  Goodall,  audio  the  satisfaction  of  several  deputations 
)m  sanitary  authorities  in  various  parts  of  tho  country, 
le  company’s  process  is  in  work  at  several  mills,  and 
10  at  the  Corporation  works  at  Bolton,  Lancashire, 
le  directors  having  agreed  with  the  Sewage  Committee 
the  borough  of  Leeds  to  open  tho  new  works  at  Knos- 
)p,  and  to  treat  (he  whole  of  the  Leeds  sewage,  aiuouut- 
g to  about  7,600, OCK)  gallons  per  day,  for  a period  of 
ree  mouths,  they  hope  to  have  the  system  in  full  opera- 
in  there  during  the  present  month.” 

The  chairman  concluded  by  congratulating  the 
mpany  upon  the  success  of  the  recent  experi- 
enta  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  worst  sewage 
the  kingdom.  It  had  not  only  been  thoroughly 
id  economically  purified,  but  the  work  bad  been 
lurried  out  without  creating  the  least  smell  or 
lisanco  of  any  kind.  After  an  analysis  of  a 
imple  of  effluent  water  from  Bolton  Corporation, 
8it  Voelcker  pronounced  it  to  be  the  moat 
looessfully  treated  sewage  that  had  been  sub- 
itted  to  him. 


XniBITION  OF  THE  ART-UNION  PRIZES. 
The  private  view  of  this  exhibition  took  place 

• the  galllery  of  the  Institute  of  Water  Colours, 
1 Monday,  and,  considering  the  yearly  increasing 
fficulty  of  finding  good  pictures  in  the  public 
illeries  unsold,  the  general  character  of  the 
orks  in  this  collection  speaks  well  for  the 
•dgmont  of  those  who  have  acquired  tho  right 

• selecting  for  themselves  something  from  the 
oyal  Academy,  or  other  gallery,  which  will  be 
ud  for  by  the  Art-Union.  There  are  some 
•ndscapes  by  Percy,  De  Breanski,  Cameron, 
anton,  Adams,  and  others,  worthy  of  a place  in 
ly  collection  of  modern  art.  G.  Stanfield, 
Angers,”  has  a good  deal  of  hia  father’s  feel- 
igj  but  the  extreme  hardness  of  outline  militates 
imewhat  against  aerial  perspective.  “ Check- 
ate,”  by  Vinter,  is  solidly  painted — the  rough- 
3B8  of  costume  perhaps  a little  exaggerated, 
r.  Cope’s  “ Hush  thee,  my  Baby,”  will  be  better 
hen  time  has  somewhat  subdued  the,  at  present, 
ither  too  powerful  colour.  There  are  some 
lariuing  little  bits  which  show  that  good  work 
in  be  got  at  even  so  low  a price  as  lOJ., — no 
^bt  many  of  them  very  useful  stepping-stones 
' young  beginners  in  art.  Not  improbably  also 
nny  of  the  works  here  seen  will  be  the  first 
ops  leading  to  a taste  for  buying,  and,  perhaps, 
suit  in  the  possession  of  a valuable  investment, 
hich  a collection  of  pictures  judiciously  pur- 
iMed  now  most  undoubtedly  is. 

In  the  small  room  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  is 


placed  a very  clever  copy  in  oil,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Stocks,  of  Maclise’s  wall-painting  in  the  Palace 
of  Westminster,  — “Wellington  and  Blucher 
meeting  after  Waterloo.”  This  great  work  gave 
Mr.  Maclise  six  years  of  incessant  labour.  The 
number  of  figures,  both  of  men  and  horses, — the 
infinite  detail  in  the  various  uniforms,  weapons, 
musical  instruments,  and  ornaments, — for  all  of 
which  the  artist,  at  the  cost  of  much  search, 
collected  a large  store  of  sketches, — give  evi- 
dence of  an  amount  of  study  and  persevering 
diligence  which  we  do  not  often  see  bestowed 
on  one  work  in  the  present  day. 

In  tho  gallery  will  be  found  a proof  of  the 
plate  engraved  by  Mr.  Stock,  R.A.,  from  the 
above  picture,  which  plate,  in  the  words  of  the 
Society’s  last  report,  “is  no  less  excellent  in  its 
own  department  than  the  original.  The  skilful 
laying  in  of  the  lines,  the  bold  and  smooth  sweep 
of  the  graver,  producing  a roundness  and  solidity 
of  effect,  a most  striking  contrast  of  light  and 
shade,  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
Council  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
truly  national  work,  commemorating  one  of  the 
great  triumphs  of  British  arms,  a work  which 
every  subscriber  will  feel  proud  of  having  on  bis 
wall,  will  induce  a very  large  subscription  for 
the  coming  year.  To  do  justice  to  this  important 
work,  the  Council  did  not  hesitate  in  paying  the 
engraver  the  large  sum  of  3,1501.” 


LIBELLING  AN  EX-SURVETOR. 

At  the  Stafford  Assizes,  Mr.  Wm.  Malkin,  of  Cbeadle, 
near  Leek,  and  formerly  surveyor  of  highways  for  that 
township,  brought  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  injury 
to  his  character  by  tho  publication  of  libellous  letlers  in 
the  Leek  Times  by  Mr.  Robert  Tlant,  also  of  Cheadle. 
The  alleged  libellous  letters  contained  the  following ; — " I 
hear  on  good  authority,  but  will  not  vouch  for  its  correct- 
ness, that  our  old  surveyor  (Mr.  Malkin)  so  clings  to  hia 
old  seliish  actions  that  he  is  now  spending  public  money 
near  his  own  bouse  in  alterations and  the  following 
*‘  When  these  very  loose,  mean,  paltry,  low,  shabby,  dis- 
CTaceful,  base,  and  unmanly  acta,  try  to  reign  so  pre- 
dominant  over  the  public  good,  I cannot  refrain  from 
bringing  them  to  light. 

Oh,  if  I had  the  power 
'I'o  crush  my  native  foe, 

I would  not  hurt  one  hair, 

Because  t' would  vex  him  so. 

I do  not  wish  him  harm. 

If  he  would  hold  hia  peace ; 

But  when  he  would  the  public  grind, 

I can  but  try  to  make  aim  cease." 

Mr.  Huddlestone,  tho  counael  for  the  plaintiff,  said  the 
, defendant  had  held  the  plaintiff  up  to  contempt  and 
ridicule,  besides  attributing  to  him  improper  acts.  The 
plaintilT  required  n full  apology. 

Tho  reply  to  tho  charge  was  that  though  the  letters 
complaineif  of  were  disagreeable  they  were  substantially 
true.  Those  letters  charged  Mr.  Malkin,  not  with  any- 
thing  that  could  reflect  upon  his  character  or  honour,  but 
with  one-sided  expenditure  of  the  public  funds. 

The  defendant  was  examined.  He  said  ho  bore  no  ill- 
will  to  Mr.  Malkin,  and  that  the  letters  were  inserted  for 
the  public  good.  The  “ poetry  ” was  his  own. 

His  lord^ip,  in  summing  up,  said  that  the  defendant 
used  a number  of  epithets  which  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  defence  said  were  only  expressive  of  what  was  a fact. 
That  would  be  for  the  jury  to  decide. 

The  jury  almost  immediately  found  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  j damages  60L 


THE  COST  OF  A REREDOS. 

EARP  V.  BOYDS. 

This  ease  was  tried  at  Salford  Hundred  Summer  Assizes. 
The  plaintiff  is  a sculptor,  and  the  defendant  a gentlemau 
residing  in  Falinge,  neat  Rochdale.  Tho  action  was  for 
work  done.  la  iS68  a movement  was  started  for  the 
erection  ,of  a new  church  in  Falinge,  the  cost  to  be 
defrayed  by  public  subscription,  and  a committee  having 
been  formed,  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
called  on  Mr.  Mediand  Taylor,  an  architect  in  Manchester, 
and  spoke  to  him  about  the  preparation  of  the  plans. 
Nothing  further  was  done  until  1869,  when  the  defendant 
announced  his  intention  to  build  the  church  at  his  own 
expense,  and  present  it  to  tho  district.  Mr.  Taylor  then 
prepared  the  plans,  and  after  he  bad  submitted  them 
to  the  defendant,  and  diseased  them  with  him,  the 
defendant  said  he  was  willing  to  spend  1004  on  a 
pulpit,  and  about  3004  on  a reredos,  Mr.  Taylor  made 
a drawing  of  a reredos,  and  asked  the  plaintiff  for  an 
estimate  of  the  cost.  The  plaintiff  gave  him  an  estimate 
for  3004,  and  Mr.  Taylor  having  submitted  the  plan  and 
estimate  to  tho  defendant  and  obtained  his  approval  of 
them,  the  order  for  the  reredos  was  given  to  the  plaintiff, 
who  executed  it.  The  defendant  subsequently  took  tho 
building  of  the  church  into  his  own  hands,  and  had  it 
carried  on  by  builders  ; but  when  the  plaintill'  sent  in  his 
account  for  the  reredos  the  defendant  refused  to  pay  it. 
Baying  that  he  had  not  given  tho  order. 

Mr.  Mediand  Taylor,  the  architect,  was  examined,  and 
stated  that  the  defendant  had  approved  of  (bo  plan  of  the 
reredos  in  question,  and  had  authorised  him  to  get  it 
made.  On  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Addison,  he  said  tho 
defendant  had  never  told  him  that  it  would  not  do.  He 
gave  some  directions  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
sculpture,  of  which  witness  made  a memorandum,  and 
with  that  exception  the  plan  was  approved  of  by  him. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Eojds,  the  defendant,  was  examined, 
and  stated  that  he  had  not  approved  of  the  plan  of  the 
reredos,  nor  authorised  any  order  being  given  for  it.  On 
the  contrary,  when  Mr.  Taylor  showed  him  tho  plan,  he 
said  it  was  a marble  chimney-piece,  and  he  would  not 
have  such  a thing  if  it  was  given  to  him.  He  said  if  he 
put  up  anything  of  a reredos  it  should  have  upon  it  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Belief. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Herschell;  You  objected  to  it 


because  it  was  not  Protestant  enough.  Show  me  tho  par 
that  is  not  sufficiently  Protestant. 

"Witness  ; I will  show  you  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
objected  to  the  whole  thing.  I wanted  the  four  tables 
and  nothing  else. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  2004  and 
Mr.  Earp  to  keep  the  reredos. 


BUILDERS’  TENDERS. 

JAMES  V.  YATMAN. 

Bib, — This  case,  which  was  got  up  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a clearly-defined  principle  as  to  compensation  for 
unnecessary  trouble  given  to  builders,  disclosed  what  1’ 
trust  is  an  anomaly  in  competitions.  When  a limited 
number  of  persons  agree  to  compote  for  a job,  it  i» 
always  on  the  implied  condition  that  they  knowwith  whom 
they  compete  ; that  the  tenders  are  all  opened  at  the  same 
time  (generally  in  the  presence  of  the  competitors),  tho 
amounts  at  once  declared,  and  the  lowest  tender  (if  any) 
accepted.  In  this  case,  Messrs.  Jones  & Allen,  oE 
Gloucester,  and  myself,  although  totally  unknown  to  each, 
other,  happened  to  adopt  precisely  the  same  course.  SVo 
were  both  invited  to  tender,  both  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas  to 
know  the  names  of  those  asked  to  compote,  both  received 
a similar  reply  that  the  competition  was  limited  to  Mr. 
John  Daymand,  of  London,  and  ourselves  (three  in  all). 
After  the  tenders  were  opened  wo  each  of  us  received 
somewhat  similar  letters,  with  a list  ot  figures,  beaded;-* 
Highest  Tenders : — 

£1,989  0 0 
1,813  10  0 
1,866  0 0 
1,656  0 0 

We  again  both  of  us  naturally  wrote  to  know  the  namei 
of  tho  competitors,  and  were  furnished  as  follows: — John 
Daymand,  London;  W.  H.  James,  Cirencester;  A. 
Estcourt,  Gloucester;  Jones  & Allen,  Gloucester.  Messrs. 
Jones  & Allen  were  iu  addition  informed  that  Mr.  Estcourfc 
was  accepted,  and  that  Mr.  Biggs,  of  London,  had  sent 
an  estimate,  which  was  not  included,  from  being  too  late. 

Mr.  Jones  smelt  a rat,  and  although  his  tender  was 
1,6664  instead  of  1,6564,  as  the  sequence  of  figures  and 
names  made  it  appear,  had  reason  to  believe  that  hia 
tender  was  the  lowest,  and  sent  in  a claim  of  -454  Is.,  for 
preparing  his  ejtimate.  He  was  offered  204,  which  from 
the  difliculty  he  foresaw  in  proving  what  he  believed  were 
the  facta,  ho  accepted  as  a compromise.  At  the  trial  Mr, 
Estcourt  honestly  produced  his  tender,  and  proclaimed 
the  amount  to  he  1,7564  The  list  of  tenders  should  there- 
fore have  been : — 

Daymand,  London  £1,989  0 0 

W.  H,  James 1,813  10  0 

Estcourt 1,766  0 0 

Jones  & Alien  1,666  0 0 

The  last  three  I know  to  be  correct,  but  as  to  the  first  we 
have  no  evidence  except  that  of  Mr.  Thomas,  as  no  such 
name  appears  in  the  Directory. 

Some  animus  was  created  towards  me  from  my  being 
obliged  to  explain  to  Mr.  Yatman  that  tho  first  set  of 
plans  were  in  many  places  manifestly  incorrect,  tho 
amount  of  foundation  unnecessary,  tno  design  of  the  roofs 
absurd,  unscientific,  and  weak,  and  tho  construction  of  a 
oonsorvatorv  ns  shown  utterly  impracticable.  Mr.  Y'atraaa 
candidly  admitted  the  truth  oi  my  remarks,  and  Mr, 
Thomas  virtually  acknowledged  them  by  at  once  altering 
or  abandoning  the  matters  aUuded  to.  The  plans  I speak 
of  were  not  I think  seen  by  any  builder  but  myself,  and 
are  perhaps  now  destroyed,  I,  however,  have  copies. 

W.  Henby  Jaubs. 


THE  SURREY  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  excursion  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  the  5th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
W.  "Wainwright,  J.P.  The  members  and  thoir 
friends  assembled  at  the  "Woking  Railway 
Station  at  11  a.m.,  where  from  twenty  to  thirty 
vehicles  were  in  waiting,  and  conveyed  them 
to  Woking  Church,  which  was  described  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.  The  essayist  com- 
menced by  giving  the  earliest  known  accounts 
of  the  edifice.  The  present  building  may  be 
chiefly  designated  Early  English.  The  tower, 
screen,  and  piscina  in  the  south  aisle  he  should 
date  from  1330  to  1350.  The  font  and  chancel 
walls  were  Early  English.-  The  company  then 
dispersed  to  examine  tho  windows,  brasses,  font, 
and  other  details  referred  to  by  the  essayist  j 
the  massive  doors  at  the  west  end,  and  the 
quaint  wrought-iron  hinges  on  the  same,  par- 
ticularly attracted  attention.  These  hinges  are 
referred  to  in  “Parker’s  Glossary.”  Apropos 
of  the  hinges,  Parker  says : — “ No  hinges  of 
earlier  date  than  the  Norman  style  can  bo 
referred  to,  and  they  are  not  often  met  with  so 
old  ; they  are  to  be  found  on  the  inner  west  door 
at  Woking  Church,  Surrey,  and  at  Compton, 
Berks.  At  this  period  they  have  not,  in  general, 
much  scrollwork  attached  to  them,  and  the  turns 
are  often  very  stiff;  the  principal  branches  at 
the  head  of  the  hinge  frequently  represent  the 
letter  C-”  short  walk  broupiht  the  members 
and  visitors  to  tho  site  of  the  Old  Hall,  at  Park 
Farm,  where  a descriptive  paper  was  read  to 
them  by  Mr.  Godwin  Austen,  The  ancient 
manorial  residence  of  Woking,  now  a farm, 
was  a royal  manor  from  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  that  of  Richard  Ccour 
de  Lion,  who  gave  it  away. 

At  Pyrford,  Mr.  T.  Graham  Jackson,  M.A., 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  church, 
which  has  recently  undergone  restoration,  and 
during  this  process  the  remains  of  some  wall- 
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pointings  were  discovered  beneath  tho  many 
coatings  of  vrhitewasli,  and  wbicli  they  had  done 
their  best  to  preserve. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  then  made  a few  obserra- 
tions  on  tho  remains  of  the  wall-paintings,  and 
regretted  the  scarcity  of  them  would  nob  enable 
him  to  give  any  clue  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
original  design. 

At  Hoe-place,  Mr.  Godwin  Austen  gave  a 
sketch  of  tho  history  of  the  mansion  in  connexion 
with  that  of  Woking  Palace  and  Park.  The 
painted  staircase  and  chamber,  which  he  also 
described,  and  said  were  of  the  same  period  as 
the  paintings  at  the  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and 
probably  painted  by  the  same  artists,  afforded 
much  pleasure  to  the  visitors. 

A collation,  moat  hospitably  provided  by  the 
president,  Mr.  William  Wainwright,  made  all 
happy. 


THE  MARGATE  DRAINAGE. 

At  the  meeting  of  tho  council  on  Tues- 
day.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette’s  report  on  the 
drainage  plans  was  read.  Sir  Joseph  entered  at 
some  length  into  the  merits  of  two  of  the 
schemes,  — those  signed  “Economy”  and 
“C.  E.,” — bat  suggested  certain  alterations  in 
both  schemes.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  drainage  would  coat  35,000?.  The  report 
was  referred  to  the  committee  to  report 
■upon.  The  Council  have  since  declined, 
without  some  further  explanation,  to  accept 
the  award  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  the  referee. 
They  complain  that  the  6th  “condition”  of 
tho  competition  issued  to  the  competing  en- 
gineers appears  to  be  wholly  lost  sight  of  by  the 
referee;  and  the  local  G'a::et?e  remarks  that  the 
first  clause  of  the  “requirements”  as  to  pro- 
viding a complete  plan  for  the  drainage  of  the 
whole  of  the  borough  appears  to  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  first  plan  selected  for  premiation ; and 
that  the  referee  gives  the  first  premium  to 
the  gravitation  scheme  of  “Economy,”  which 
does  not  fulfil,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  referee,  the  principal  condition  of  the 
competition  in  reference  to  the  estimated  cost, 
and  if  carried  out  according  to  the  scheme 
submitted,  would  have  proved  a failure  affecting 
the  prosperity  and  finances  of  the  town.  Our 
local  contemporary,  however,  remarks  that  it 
should  not  bo  forgotten  that  it  is  the  award  of 
a gentleman  of  the  highest  eminence  in  his 
profession,  far  above  tho  infinence  of  any  per- 
sonal  consideration,  and  as  such  it  would  no 
doubt  be  agreeably  accepted  by  the  competitors. 
Sir  Joseph,  in  his  report,  states  that  this  locality 
is  not  favourable  to  irrigation;  but  the  Gazette 
reminds  the  Council  that, — 

“The  author  of  the  plan  ‘C.E.’  introduced  aa  part 
of  his  scheme,  ‘ irrigation  ' in  a form  which  entirely 
obviated  the  nuisance  of  ordinary  sewage  farms.  He  in- 
tended to  pump  the  sewage  from  a point  in  the 
Dane  over  the  hills  to  the  outfall  at  Botany  Bay.  By 
this  plan  the  pipes  passing  through  the  elevated  agrieiif- 
tural  district  of  Northdown  would  he  easily  available  for 
irrigating  the  land  at  any  season  of  the  year  when  required 
by  the  farmer,  and  at  other  times  when  not  so  required 
it  could  be  discharged  into  the  sea.  The  determination 
of  the  Council  to  discharge  the  whole  of  the  sewage  into 
the  sea  after  the  plans  were  received  has  doubtless  made 
it  necessary  for  ‘ C.E.‘  to  modify  this  part  of  bis  scheme, 
and  which  as  a matter  of  course  would  reduce  very  con- 
siderably his  original  eatimate  for  pumping.” 


THE  NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS, 
LEICESTER. 

The  public  ceromouy  of  laying  the  memorial 
stone  of  the  new  municipal  buildings  in  course 
of  erection  in  Horsefair-street,  Leicester,  has 
been  performed  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  W.  Kempson, 
on  the  last  Bank  Holiday,  but  the  whole  line  of 
route,  says  the  local  Advertiser,  was  conspicuous 
for  its  scarce  show  of  flags.  Tho  route  of  the 
procession  was,  however,  crowded  with  a large 
body  of  spectators,  who  seemed  to  take  evident 
interest  in.  the  proceedings. 

Tho  architect,  Mr.  F.  J.  Haraes,  a young  towns- 
man  now  resident  in  London,  who  was  formerly 
a pupil  of  Mr.  Millicaa,  in  his  design  for  the 
municipal  buildings,  has  endeavoured  to  produce 
a design  which  can  be  fully  carried  out  for  the 
30,000?.  decided  upon  by  the  town  council,  and 
one  traditional  in  character  rather  than  strictly 
in  adherence  to  style;  yet  traces  will  be  seen  of 
work  of  the  time*of  Queen  Anne  and  tho  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  France.  A clock-tower  will  be  placed 
over  the  municipal  entrance,  and  will  be  visible 
from  Gallowtree-gate,  and  in  a position  useful 
to  surrounding  streets.  The  law  department  of 
tho  structure  will  be  provided  with  two  courts, 
judges’  retiring-room,  baiTistera’  retiring-room, 


barristers’  consultation-room,  magistrates’  re- 
tiring-room, grand  jury  retiring-ioom,  petty 
jury  retiring-room,  clerks’  room,  witness  room, 
male  and  female  witnesses’  room,  witness  gal- 
lery, public  ball,  and  two  entrances,  the  one  for 
the  public  in  the  centre  of  the  new  street,  and 
tho  other  called  the  law  offices  for  judges, 
magistrates,  and  counsel.  It  is  said  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Bar,  jury,  reporters,  witnesses, 
tho  public,  audtbe  dock  have  been  planned  from 
an  inspection  of  the  most  convenient  law  courts 
of  England,  while  the  courts  are  well  lighted, 
ventilated,  and  heated. 

Passing  on  to  the  Municipal  Department,  tho 
principal  entrance  will  be  from  the  corner  of 
Horsefair-street  and  tho  new  street;  and  a 
councillors’  entrance  will  be  provided  in  Bowling- 
green. street.  In  this  section  of  the  buildings 
will  be  placed  tho  Mayor's  private  room,  the 
Mayor’s  parlour,  councillors’  cloak-room,  council- 
chamber,  committee-room,  town-olerk’s  offices, 
strong-room,  town-clerk’s  general  office.  School 
Board  rooms,  borough  surveyor’s  offices, 
accountant’s  offices,  strong-room,  pay-room, 
labourers’  waiting-room,  hall  - porter’s  office, 
hall-keeper’s  rooms,  kitchen,  and  a number  of 
spare  rooms  and  offices. 

In  the  Police  Department,  the  entrance  will 
be  from  Bishop-streeb,  and  the  section  will  be 
allotted  to  tho  head  constable’s  house,  charge 
office  on  ground  floor,  inspectors’  room,  muster 
room,  stores,  drying-closet,  cells,  parade-ground 
of  760  square  yards,  with  spacious  drill-sheds 
next  Bowling-green-street,  fire-offices,  heating 
chamber,  &c. 

Hydrants  are  to  be  placed  in  all  tho  principal 
corridors  to  be  ready  in  case  of  fire ; and  the 
three  departments  are  thoroughly  connected  in 
the  most  direct  manner  by  corridors.  The  main 
entrance  is  from  tho  new  street  which  is  to  be 
formed  between  Bishop-street  and  Horsefair- 
street,  and  which  the  building  will  front.  Mr. 
W.  Brass,  of  London,  has  contracted  for  the 
buildings,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  31,285?.,  with 
the  addition  of  650?.  for  Ketton  stone. 


KENT  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Kent  Archmological 
Society  met  at  Folkestone.  The  proceedings  of 
the  opening  day  were,  in  every  respect,  attended 
by  complete  success.  Tho  greater  part  of  tho 
meeting  was  gone  through  in  tho  open  air  upon 
the  site  of  some  ancient  remains,  or  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  some  old  Norman  church,  and  the 
weather  was  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
The  proceedings  opened  by  the  inspection  of  a 
temporary  museum  iu  oue  of  the  rooms  at  the 
Town  Hall.  Around  the  walls  were  a number 
of  rubbings  from  monumental  brasses.  The 
museum  also  contained  a fresco  from  the  choir 
of  Rochester  Cathedral  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, a number  of  casts  from  seals,  Roman 
utensils,  tiles  and  vases,  a number  of  manuscript 
and  old  English  books,  curious  jugs  and  candle- 
sticks in  ancient  ware,  old  engravings,  tapes- 
tries, &o.  A short  preliminary  meeting  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Amherst,  and 
a move  was  then  made  to  the  carriages,  some 
twenty  iu  number.  The  company,  which 
numbered  about  150,  included  Earl  Amherst, 
Sir  Walter  Stirling,  Sir  Walter  James,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Scott-Robertsou  (hon.  secretary),  and  a 
number  of  other  clergymen  and  gentlemen, 
together  with  several  ladies.  The  party  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  tho  Canterbrny-road  to  the 
Ancient  British  Camp,  commonly  called  Ccosar’s 
Camp.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Jeaffreaon  road  an  intere.sting  paper  on  the 
subject  of  the  camp. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Paddlesworth 
Church,  and  afterwards  to  Folkestone  Church, 
where  a paper  by  the  Rev.  Scott-Robinson,  the 
hon.  sec.,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  edifice, 
was  read  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  M.  Woodward. 
Dinner  was  taken  at  tho  Town-ball,  Lord 
Amherst,  presiding,  and  there  was  a meeting  iu 
the  evening  in  the  Council  Chamber,  the  mayor 
presiding.  Canon  Jenkios  read  a paper  of 
Gossip  from  the  Municipal  Records  of  Folke- 
stone, which  was  followed  by  others. 

On  the  next  day  the  party  went  to  Horton 
Priory,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  C.  Bailey, 
F.R.I.B.A. 

Progress  was  thence  made  to  Elham  Church, 
which  was  described  by  tho  vicar,  the  Rev. 
Walker  Wodehouso.  The  remarkable  discoveries 
at  Lyminge  Church  recently  made  by  Canon 
Jenkins,  and  fully  described  by  him  in  “ Arclueo- 


logia  Cantiana”  (vol.  ix.),  were  next  inspect©: 
under  his  able  guidauce.  From  Lyminge  th 
Society  proceeded  to  Monks  Horton  Park,  an 
there  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  Major  Kirkj 
Patrick.  Subsequently  a visit  was  made  to  thl 
Norman  church  of  Brabourne,  the  architectuti 
of  which  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott  described.  Th. 
history  of  the  Scott  family,  whose  tombs  form  i 
feature  of  this  church,  were  also  described  hi 
Mr.  J.  R.  Scott.  Upon  returning  to  Westerl 
hanger  station,  the  interesting  remaius  ofWestei;) 
hanger  Castlo  were  inspected,  and  this  brongh 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  to  a successfil 
termination. 


VARIORUM. 

“The  Land  Improver’s  Pocket  Book,  I! 
John  Ewart”  (Lockwood  & Son),  contains u 
a small  space  a large  number  of  formulse,  tablei 
and  memoranda  useful  to  laud -agents  ail 

agricultural  engineers. Professor  GrunoJ 

writes  iu  the  Art  Jourivil,  conceniing  Italiil 
mosaics  “ Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeen^ 
century  the  Roman  class  of  mosaic,  that  'A 
with  small  pins  of  coloured  pastO,  was  intti 
duced  by  P.  P.  Christoforis,  who  established;! 
school  in  Rome,  for  the  use  of  which  he  creatij 
10,000  various  shades,  which  enabled  him  i{ 
imitate  the  most  delicate  tints  of  the  origin! 
pictures.  From  this  school  emanated  the  bE'> 
mosaic  pictures  which  adorn  the  altar  of  ij 
Peter  at  Rome.  Nearer  our  time  there  w* 
a similar  school  formed  by  Professor  Giacoti 
Raffaelli,  at  Milan,  who  himself  executed  tW 
exquisite  copy  of  Leonardo  da  ^ inci’s  ‘ Lt; 
Supper,’  of  the  size  of  the  original.  Hibhertoi 
with  the  excep'ion  of  the  works  in  op\ 
alexandrinwv,  which  were  composed  of  small  d3( 
of  hard  stones  such  as  serpentine  and  porphyjj 
nsed  along  with  white  marble,  and  of  which  [ 
endless  vatiety  of  charming  patterns  is  foundij 
the  floors  of  the  Roman  basilica?  and  at  Venice^ 
human  figures  predominated;  but  there  exif 
that  other  kind  of  mosaic  which  is  almi 
exclusively  used  for  pieces  of  furniture,  such 
tables,  cabinets,  and  in  smaller  objects  : 
jewelry  : this  is  the  Florentine  mosaic,  c© 
posed  of  precious  stones  and  pearls,  of  whi 
kind  our  collection  preserves  fine  specime; 
This  mosaic  differs  from  the  ancient  and  mods 
Roman  one  in  so  far  as  here  the  flowers,  frnr 
birds,  &c.,  are  not  composed  of  small  pins  i 
coloured  [glass  or  paste,  but  of  most  carefo 
selected  precious  stones,  each  one  formi 
a whole  ’portion  of  the  picture ; these  are  i 
iu  black  marble,  and  joined  in  so  cl 
a manner  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  where 
pieces  meet.  This  kind  of  work  was  iu  gn 
use  in  India  during  the  seventeenth  ceutu! 
and  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  of  Ind ! 
invention ; but  the  fact  is,  that  the  Gr. 
Mogul  Akbar  bad  invited  Floreutiuo  mosaic)) 
to  exercise  their  ai-t  iu  his  service.”  - 
Mr.  E.  Ellice  Clark,  C.E.,  says, in  Public  Health 
" We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  inj 
our  national  schools  health  will  form  a subjj 
to  bo  treated,  just  as  geography  and  gramej 
are  now.  The  universities,  and  a few  of  • 
higher-class  colleges,  have  their  professoraj 
public  health ; but  in  what  profession  these 
tlemen  have  been  educated  we  know  not.  L 
medical  schools  of  the  day  do  not  ^ve  the  iietB 
sary  qualifications  for  such  positions.  Therl 
a vast  deal  of  special  knowledge  required  bey<| 
that  obtained  by  a course  at  a hospital,  to  wW 
wo  shall  hereafter  refer;  but,  possess  wi 
qualifications  those  gentlemen  may,  it  is  a gil 
accomplished  fact  to  see  them  taking  th 
positions  with  the  teachers  of  matbematios  Ci 
political  economy.  Amongst  the  other  sigm 
tho  times,  showing  that  the  legislation  on  I 
question  has  produced  a marked  effect,  is 
tone  taken  by  the  press  throughout  the  coun- 
which  is  daily  following  in  the  steps  of  ttj 
two  sanitary  pioneers,  the  Lancet  and  { 
Builder.  The  medical  profession,  particulaii 
has  advocated  the  prevention  as  being ') 
equally  important  subject  as  the  cure  of  diseii 
showing  a self-sacrificing  honesty  and  huniar 
that  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Altoget:! 
the  results  of  the  Health  Acts  tip  to  this  c 
have  been  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  was  i 
pected  ; but,  so  far,  they  have  been  but  exp 
mentally;  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
whole  of  the  Acts  must  be  consolidated  into 
general  statute.  The  long  experience  of  yd; 
has  shown  that  the  existing  _ regulations 
UDwieldly,  and  carried  out  with  au  imms; 
amount  of  difficulty,  more  especially  in  the  sui 
country  towns.” 
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Pire-proof  Wood. — Some  esperimente  of  an 
ateresting  nature  have  been  made  at  Godstone 
rith  tho  Kev.  Dr.  Jones’s  patent  for  rendering 
rood  incombustible.  The  experiments  took 
ilace  in  the  grounds  of  ilr.  Jai’vis,  at  the  Priory. 
)r.  Jones  renders  wood  uninflammable,  and  also 
mpervious  to  dry  rot  and  decay,  by  subjecting  it 
oa  “pi.  kling”  process  in  a solution  of  tung- 
tato  of  soda  and  water  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
•2.  Tho  tungstate  produces  in  the  process  as 
Quch  chloride  of  lime  as  will  pay  all  working 
xpensGS.  As  instances  of  tho  inflammable 
,aturo  of  preserved  wood  were  mentioned  the 
xnding-stage  at  Liverpool  recently  burnt  down, 
nd  Sir  Joseph  Gabriel’s  preserved  wood  ware- 
•onse,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Tho  tung. 
tato  of  soda  is  proved,  it  is  said,  to  render  soft 
mods,  such  as  white  and  yellow  pine,  as  hard  as 
ak  or  tealr,  and  also  restore  wood  to  its  (jriginal 
[jadition  of  durability  that  has  been  affected  by 
ry  rot.  The  visitors  were  showu  a piece  of 
jstorecl  oak  taken  from  the  Lord  Clyde,  an  iron- 
lad  that  was  built  some  years  ago  of  unseasoned 
mber,  and  which  had  become  soft  and  useless, 
iaving  been  treated  with  Dr.  Jones’s  patent,  it 
i now  said  to  be  as  hard  and  durable  as  ever, 
he  experiments  made  were  three  in  number, 
Qd  tho  testa  were  severe.  A chest  containing 
l^^hment  document  hud  been  ti’eated  by  the 
rooess,  and  was  thrown  into  the  flames  when 
; their  height,  and  was  taken  out  some  time 
iterwards,  charred  outside,  but  practically  un- 
ijured  in  any  other  respect.  The  wax  seals 
pon  the  document  were  intact.  A paper  packet 
mtainiug  about  two  ounces  of  gunpowder,  was 
it  in  tho  bottom  of  a Government  gunpowder 
}g,  and  a sheet  of  brown  paper,  impregnated 
ith  tho  tungstate,  was  pasted  over  it,  and 
•■ied.  The  keg,  which  was  open  at  the  top, 
as  turned  upsido  down,  and  surrounded  by 
lavings,  which  were  lighted.  A fire  of  petro- 
um  and  shavings  was  kept  burning  on  the  top 
rabout  a quarter  of  an  hour  without  producing 
10  slightest  efiect  on  the  keg.  The  gunpowder 
as  then  taken  out  and  exploded.  Some  years 
;o,  wo  think,  ballet  dresses  and  curtains  were 
nderod  incombustible  by  tungstate  of  soda. 
Tlie  Cracking  of  Stove-backs. — At  the 
ational  Association  of  Stove  Manufacturers, 
)ld  at  Albany,  U.S,,  Mr.  W.  Keep,  of  Troy, 
ad  a paper,  iu  which  he  pointed  out  as  a cause 
■ the  cracking  of  stove-grates,  that  iron  poured 
to  a mould,  on  changing  from  a liqnid  to  a solid 
ate,  becomes  a mass  of  crystals,  and  that  the 
les  about  which  the  crystals  assemble  are  per- 
mdioular  to  the  surfaces  of  tho  casting.  In 
■aking  patterns  forwhatever  kind  of  castings, the 
■eatest  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  angles, 
whatever  size  or  shape,  for  every  change  of  form 
nngs  its  corresponding  lines  of  weakness.  If 
irves  are  necessary,  tho  larger  they  are  the 
3tt6r.  Many  of  the  catastrophes  wtoh  result 
om  the  falling  of  bridges,  or  of  buildings,  might 
3 avoided  if  this  matter  had  received  proper 
'insideration.  On  the  other  hand,  subsequent 
eating  or  strain  may  crystallise  iron.  The 
rrival  of  many  iron-masted  vessels  at  Melbourne 
ith  broken  masts  is  a remarkable  circumstance 
:bich  appears  to  be  exciting  some  interest  at 
resent.  This  frequent  breakage  is  attributed 
y Mr.  W.  T.  Dove,  of  the  Yarra  Iron  Shipbuild- 
jig  and  Boiler  Works,  to  crystallisation  from  heat- 
ng  and  strain  of  tho  masts,  which  are  bound  at 
lie  deck  ; and  tho  great  lover  power  above,  with 
;io  working  of  tho  ship,  causes  a continual  jar 
Qd  vibration  in  the  mast,  so  that  in  time  the 
on  becomes  crystallised,  and  eventually  bi'eaks. 
ite  suggests  as  a remedy  that  a flanged  ring  in 
VO  h^ves  should  be  bolted  round  the  mast,  one 
hove  the  deck,  and  tho  other  below,  with  a 
laing  or  lining  of  indiarubber,  so  as  to  allow 
lie  mast  to  have  a little  play,  and  prevent  tho 
irring  of  the  mast  when  wedged  tight. 

I Ecclesiastical  Ruins  in  Ireland.  — In 
5ply  to  Lord  Carlingford,  Earl  Beauchamp  said 
13  oonsidered  that  the  duty  of  preserving  these 
nns  required  a large  amount  of  architectural 
dll.  He  thought  that  it  was  best  the  buildings 
lonld  simply  be  preserved  in  thoir  integrity, 
id  the  duty  of  preserving  them  could  be  beat 
ischarged  by  a surveyor}  but  if  anything 
liould  arise  rendering  it  necessary  to  call  in  the 
riaistanco  of  any  person  the  Board  of  Works 
ould  seek  the  best  advice  that  could  be  obtained, 
lord^  Carlingford  aaid  he  wished  to  avoid  the 
l)p(rintment  of  an  architect,  preferring  an 
•ohreologiat. 


Metropolitan  Gas  Supply. — A public  meet, 
ing  of  ratepayers  and  residents  in  Lambeth  has 
been  held  in  the  Vestry-hall,  Kenuiugton-road, 
under  the  auspices  of  tho  South  London  Gas 
Consumers’  Protection  Society,  to  consider  a 
plan  the  Society  had  recently  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  securing  an  equitable  and 
substantial  redress  of  gas-consumers’  grievances. 
Mr.  E.  Fowler,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
VYorks,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and,  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  he  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  the  gas  supply  of  the  metropolis  was 
2,500,000Z.  sterling,  or  an  eighth  of.  its  total 
rateable  value.  How  to  solve  this  gas  problem 
had  become  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day,  and 
he  hoped  meetings  of  this  description  would  help 
to  discover  the  solution.  Mr.  N.  Earle,  the 
author  of  tho  plan,  entei’ed  into  a long  explana- 
tion of  its  principle  and  details.  If  there  wore 
a proper  supervising  tribunal,  ho  said,  such  as 
he  proposed,  gas  would  be  laid  on  at  Ss.  to  3s.  Gd., 
or  even  less,  per  thousand,  without  at  all  en- 
dangering  dividends.  Mr.  Taunton  moved,  and 
Mr.  Kirby  seconded,  a resolution  to  the  effect  that 

“ Inasmuch  as  tho  meeting  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
not  desirable  for  the  Government  to  purchase  the  works 
of  the  gas  companies,  nor  for  the  local  authorities  to 
become  gas-makers,  it  thought  the  plan  now  proposed, 
and  which  had  recently  been  submiited  to  the  Bresident 
ofthe  Board  of  Trade,  was  calculated  equitably  and  fairly 
to  remove  the  grievances  complained  of." 

To  this  an  amendment  was  interposed  as 
follows : — 

"That,  while  thanking  the  Society  for  bringing  this 
important  subject  before  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth,  this 
meeting,  after  heaving  the  details  of  the  plan  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  is  of  opinion  the  action  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  W'orks  oa  tho  question  is  worthy  of 
approval  and  support." 

The  Chairman  explained  the  position  the  Board 
of  Works  had  taken  up.  The  Board  wished  to 
see  an  arraugement  come  to  by  which  the  10  per 
cent,  monopoly  should  cease,  a price  and 
dividend  should  be  agreed  npon,  and  the  latter 
should  only  bo  allowed  to  rise  as  the  former  fell. 
If  some  such  settlement  as  that  could  not  bo 
agreed  upon,  there  was  no  other  alteruative  bub 
fur  the  Board  to  take  the  gas  supply  into  its  own 
hands.  Upon  a show  of  hands,  the  amendment 
was  carried. 

Brigkoiise. — Tho  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  oonee- 
crated  the  new  cemetery  at  Brighouse.  Tho 
cemetery  is  situated  in  Lightcliffe-road,  and  I 
contains  an  area  of  about  nine  acres.  The 
frontage  towards  the  road  is  enclosed  with  a 
stone  wall,  and  light  ornamental  wrought-iron 
railing.  The  entrance,  which  is  about  the  centre 
of  the  frontage,  is  formed  with  stone  piers,  and 
gates  to  match  the  railings.  From  the  entrance 
a gravelled  road,  18  ft.  wide,  leads  past  the  lodge 
to  the  chapels,  and  thence  to  the  opposite  end  of 
tho  ground,  where  it  is  joined  by  subsidiary 
walks,  as  also  at  other  points,  especially  near  the 
chapels.  There  are  beds  filled  with  shrubs, 
trees,  and  plants.  The  boundaries  are  formed 
on  all  sides  of  stone  walls.  The  buildings  inclndo 
a lodge  and  the  chapels.  Tho  former  is  situated 
on  tho  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance,  and  is  a 
plain  building  in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style  of 
architecture.  It  contains  a board-room.  The 
chapels  are  placed  at  the  summit  of  a natural 
eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  cemetery,  and 
form  a simple  group  of  buildings  in  tho  Early 
Decorated  style.  They  are  connected  by  a tower 
and  spire  with  an  archway  thereunder.  The 
laying  out  of  the  grounds  and  the  planting  have 
been  designed  by  Mr.  William  Gay,  of  Bradford, 
surveyor  aud  landscape  gardener  j and  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Lister  Kershaw,  of  Brig, 
house,  nurseryman  aud  gardener.  Tho  whole  of 
the  buildings  and  boundary-walls  were  designed 
by  Mr.  F.  Bartram  Payton,  of  Bradford,  archi- 
tect and  surveyor,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
woodwork,  have  been  carried  out  under  Lis  super- 
intendence. The  total  cost,  including  the  price 
of  the  land  and  all  incidental  expenses,  is  little 
more  than  7,000Z. 

Iiondon  and  County  Banking  Company. 

The  report  just  now  adopted  at  the  half-yearly 
general  meeting  says  that,  “after  paying  interest 
to  customers  and  all  charges,  allowing  for  rebate, 
and  making  provision  forbad  and  doubtful  debts, 
the  neb  profits  amount  to  125,8301.  IGs.  Id.  This 
sum,  added  to  23,917Z.  13a.  3d,  brought  forward 
from  the  last  account,  produces  a total  of 
14:9,7-481.  9s.  4d.  They  have  declared  a dividend 
for  the  half-year  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  will  absorb  120,000Z.,  and  after 
reserving  4681.  15a.  to  meet  interest  accrued  on 
new  shares,  there  remains  a balance  of  29,2791. 
1-Is.  4d.  to  be  carried  forward  to  profit  and  loss 
new  account.” 


Hampstead  Pariah  Church.— Tho  trustees 
of  this  church  have  received  a petition  from 
gentlemen  resident  in,  or  acquainted  with,  the 
suburb  of  llamjxstead,  who  state  that  they  have 
learned  with  regret  that  it  is  proposed  to  destroy 
the  tower  and  the  east  end  of  the  parish  church. 
“ Tho  church  in  question,’’  they  add,  “ is  the  only 
public  building  of  any  antiquity  which  Hamp. 
stead  possesses,  and  we  should  seriously  deploro 
the  removal  of  so  well-known  a monument 
of  the  past.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  rival  styles  of  architec- 
ture, this  building  derives  a special  benefit 
from  its  intimate  association  with  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  locality,  and  from  its  posi- 
tion as  the  central  feature  of  a street  of  old 
buildings  of  great  and  characteristic  interest. 
Such  a group  of  English  architecture  of  its 
period  is  almost  unique  in  or  about  London,  and 
tho  proposal  to  destroy  or  to  transform  its  prin- 
cipal ornament  will  bo  condemned  by  every  man 
of  taste.  Whatever  may  be  the  practical  con- 
ditions which  have  suggested  this  scheme,  there- 
are  obviously  many  plans  by  which  the  require- 
ments of  the  parish  may  be  met  which  do  not 
involve  an  outrage  upon  the  familiar  sentiment 
and  aspect  of  a well-known  locality.” 

The  Kirkintilloch  and  Lenzie  Water- 
wox'ks. — These  waterworks  have  been  opened. 
The  works  in  connexion  with  the  scheme  include 
the  construction  of  a fire-clay  aqueduct,  tho 
diversion  of  hill  streams,  and  the  formation  of 
inlet  wells  for  receiving  these  and  the  water  of 
the  Woodburn,  a storage  tank  of  180,000  gallons 
effective  capacity,  and  valve  well.  An  impound- 
ing reservoir  and  filter-beds  have  been  dispensed 
with  meanwhile.  The  Drumaim  water  is  said 
to  be  very  pure.  That  from  Corrieburn  is 
reckoned  inferior  to  it.  Tho  supply  is  regulated 
in  tho  valve  well,  and  is  conveyed  in  an  8-in. 
main  to  Kirkintilloch,  and  thence  to  Lenzie  by  a 
G-in.  pipe,  the  total  length  of  pipes  laid  exceed- 
ing ten  miles.  Pillar  and  wall  w’ells  are  placed 
throughoat  Kirkintilloch  inconvenient  positions. 
In  Lenzie,  the  supply  will  be  from  service-pipes. 
Tho  cost  of  the  scheme  complete  is  about  21.  per 
head  for  a population  of  7,000.  The  whole  of 
the  works  have  been  designed  by  and  carried 
out  nnder  the  instructions  of  Messrs.  Storry  & 
Smith,  C.E.,  Glasgow } tho  contractors  being 
Messrs.  D.  Y.  Stewart  & Co.  and  Mr.  J.  A.  King. 

Laying  the  Poundation-stone  of  the 
new  Metropolitan  Sick  Asylum.  — The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  asylum  for  the  Central  London  Siok 
Asylum  District,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Strand 
Union  in  Cleveland-street,  has  been  performed 
by  Sir  S.  H.  Waterlow,  barb,,  tho  Chairman  of 
the  Central  London  Sick  Asylom  Board,  in  the 
presence  of  the  members  of  that  body,  tho  county 
magistracy,  and  others.  The  Local  Government 
Board  having,  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  parishes  forming  the  district, 
determined  on  appropriating  the  site  of  the  old 
Strand  Union  Workhouse  in  Cleveland-street  as 
a supplementary  asylum  to  that  of  the  Highgat© 
Infirmary,  the  managers  were  called  npon  to 
find  space  for  272  beds.  It  was  at  fii'st  supposed 
that  this  would  entail  a cost  of  12,0001. ; but 
the  contract  for  the  buildings  about  to  be  erected 
has  reached  16,0001.  They  are  to  consist  of 
two  large  wings  of  three  stories,  without  orna- 
mentation, but  they  are  to  be  fitted  up  in  every 
respect  with  modern  hospital  requisites  upon 
precisely  similar  plans  to  those  of  the  llighgate- 
Infirmary, 

London  and  Middlesex  Archmological 
Association. — On  Tuesday  last  the  London  and 
Middlesex  Archmological  Association,  made  an- 
excursion  by  special  steamer  up  the  river,  and 
held  a general  meeting  in  Fulham  Palace,  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  patron  of 
the  society,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  palace,  which,  as  an  inscrip- 
tion over  the  chimney-piece  states,  was  erected, 
as  well  as  the  adjoining  courtyard,  by  Bishop 
Pitzjames,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  palace,  which  was  as  old  as  the 
Conquest.  It  was  nsed  as  a hall  by  Bishop 
Bonner  and  Bishop  Ridley  during  tho  struggles 
of  the  Reformation,  and  retained  its  original 
proportions  till  it  was  altered  by  Bishop  Sher- 
lock in  the  reign  of  George  11.  Bishop  Howley^ 
in  the  reign  of  George  lY.,  changed  it  into  a 
private  unconsecrated  chapel,  but  it  was  restored 
to  its  original  purposes  as  a hall  on  the  erection, 
by  Bishop  Tait,  now  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, of  a new  chapel  of  more  suitable  dimen- 
sions. Several  papers  were  read. 
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New  Act  on  Slaughter-houses. — An  Act  of 
Parliament,  passed  in  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
has  just  been  issued  to  regulate  and  otherwise 
deal  with  slaughter-houses  and  other  businesses 
in  the  metropolis.  If  any  person  establishes 
anew  the  business  of  a blood-boiler,  bone-boiler, 
manure  manufacturer,  tallow-melter,  or  knacker, 
he  is  to  incur  a penalty  not  exceeding  SOi.j  and 
if  any  person  carries  on  the  same  a like  penalty 
for  every  day.  If  any  person  establishes  anew, 
without  the  consent  of  the  local  authority,  the 
business  of  afellmonger,  tripe-boiler,  or  slaugh- 
terer of  cattle,  or  any  other  business  which  the 
local  authority  may  declare  by  order  confirmed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  “offen- 
sive,”  ho,  as  well  as  the  person  carrying  it  on,  to 
be  liable  to  similar  penalties.  Bye-laws  are  to 
be  made  and  legal  proceedings  taken  in  Courts 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction.  The  law  is  amended 
as  to  renewal  of  licences  for  slaughter-houses  in 
the  metropolis.  Notice  must  be  given  of  such 
applications,  as  also  of  objections.  A business 
is  to  be  deemed  to  be  established  anew  if  removal 
to  other  premises,  or  discontinued  for  nine 
months,  but  not  of  a rebuilding  in  the  same  area. 
The  Act  is  now  in  force. 

Proposed  Sea  Baths  on  Brighton  Beach. 
At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Town  Council, 
the  Works  Committee  brought  up  a special  re- 
port  upon  an  application  made  by  Sir.  John 
Gurr,  of  London,  for  the  consent  of  the  Council 
to  a Company  to  erect  sea-baths  upon  the  beach 
between  the  Chain  Pier  and  Grafton-street, 
where  the  public  could  bathe  in  safety  and 
comfort  in  any  weather,  and  at  all  seasons.  A 
part  of  the  proposal  is  to  form  a terrace  on  the 
crown  of  the  baths,  supplied  with  seats  and 
thrown  open  to  the  public ; the  water 
for  the  baths  themselves  to  be  changed 
daily,  and  the  temperature  regulated  according 
to  tbe  season.  The  proposed  company  asked  the 
Corporation  to  grant  the  site  at  such  a rental, 
and  with  as  few  restrictions,  as  would  make  it 
possible  to  carry  out  their  views.  The  Borough 
Surveyor  (ilr.  P.  C.  Lockwood)  reported  that 
the  plan  was  a practicable  one,  but  recommended 
that  the  council  should  retain  the  option  of  pur- 
chasing tho  works  within  four  or  five  years  ; and 
that  a limit  should  bo  fixed  to  the  charges  upon 
the  scale  provided  by  tho  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses Act.  Conditionally  tho  concession  was 
granted. 

The  Ruins  in  Iona. — The  condition  of  these 
interesting  ruins  has  for  some  time  past  been 
engaging  tho  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Last  year,  on  the  invitation  of  his  Grace,  Mr.  E. 
Anderson,  architect,  Edinburgh,  visited  the 
island,  and,  after  careful  examination,  drew  up  a 
report,  in  which  he  offered  various  suggestions 
for  the  repair  and  partial  restoration  of  the 
buildings.  On  digging  into  the  mounds  at  tho 
foot  of  the  walls,  Mr.  Anderson  found  several 
relics  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  old  cathedral.  He  recommended 
the  mounds  to  be  opened  up,  clearing  the  ground 
and  recovering  materials  to  employ  in  making 
good  defects  in  the  cathedi-al  walls.  It  seems 
that  repairs  are  specially  required  in  the  west 
gable  and  in  the  chapter-house ; the  vault  is 
thrusting  out  the  walls.  As  to  the  cloisters,  Mr. 
Anderson  believes  that  a great  deal  of  the  ori- 
ginal  stonework  could  be  recovered  from  the 
rubbish  heaps.  The  foundations  in  various 
places  require  to  be  underpinned.  Mr.  Anderson 
has  received  from  tho  Duke  a general  commission 
to  commence  operations. 

The  Charing-cross  Improvement.  — The 
first  disputed  claim  for  compensation  for  freehold 
property  required  by  the  Board  of  Works,  for 
the  new  approach  to  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
was  tried  before  a jury  at  the  Guildhall,  West- 
minster,  on  Saturday  last.  The  premises  in 
question  consisted  of  the  freehold  house,  known 
as  No.  1,  Charing-cross,  adjoining  Northnm- 
berland  House,  occupying  a ground  area  of 
about  240  superficial  feet,  let  on  lease  to  Mr. 
Box  at  1401.  a.year.  Messrs.  Fuller,  of  Buck- 
lersbury,  had  sent  in  a claim  to  the  Board  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Bird,  the  freeholder,  for  5,0001., 
exclusive  of  the  usual  per-centage  allowed  for 
compulsory  sale,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
Board  only  offering  3,5001.  for  the  same,  the 
case  had  to  be  contested.  There  were  numerous 
witnesses  called  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Glasier  supported  Messrs.  Fuller’s  figures; 
but  Mr.  Abbott,  Mr.  Driver,  and  others  being 
considerably  below  them,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  4,4001.,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
221.  per  foot,  after  allowing  the  tenant’s  interest 
in  the  lease. 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  the 
last  weekly  meeting  of  the  Metroplitan  Board  of 
Works,  Colonel  Sir  J.  M.  Hogg,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair,  on  the  report  of  the  finance  committee 
complaint  was  expressed  at  the  extravagance  of 
professional  charges  in  the  Parliamentary,  archi- 
tectural,  and  engineering  departments,  and  these 
high  charges  were  said  to  be  attributable  to  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments.  The  com- 
mittee submitted  a report  by  the  solicitor  expla- 
natory of  his  reasons  for  recommending  payment 
of  the  accounts  of  the  counsel  engaged  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  and  Management  Bill. 
Mr.  Eocho  said,  that  after  a careful  examination 
cf  the  fees  of  counsel,  he  believed  that  the  fees 
paid  to  anch  eminent  counsel  by  private  persons 
would  far  exceed  the  amount  they  were  asked  to 
pass.  The  charge  that  such  high  fees  was 
attributable  to  the  chiefs  of  departments  was 
entirely  without  foundation.  This  view  was 
taken  by  several  other  members,  and  after  some 
further  remarks  the  report  was  adopted. 

Public  Analysts. — An  infiaontial  meeting 
of  public  analysts  from  different  parts  of  England 
has  been  held  in  the  Cannon-street  Hotel, — Pro- 
fessor Eedwood  in  the  chair.  After  the  chair- 
man bad  passed  a few  remarks  on  the  objects  of 
the  analysts,  and  the  motives  for  calling  the  meet- 
ing, the  following  among  other  resolutions  was 
agreed  to  : — “ That  we  analysts  have  carefully 
considered  the  report  of  tho  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Adulteration  Act, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  take 
this  report  into  joint  consideration,  and  to  sug- 
gest  amendments  in  tbe  present  Act  with  a 
view  to  impending  legislation  next  session.”  The 
proposed  reference  of  disputed  cases  to  Somer- 
set House  Laboratory,  or  to  any  body  of  persons 
whose  decision  is  to  be  considered  final,  was  ob- 
jected to,  as  also  compulsory  examination  of 
public  analysts  at  South  Kensington  or  else- 
where. Other  resolutions  were  agreed  to.  A 
Society  of  Analysts  is  contemplated. 

Mineral  Oils  for  Lighthouses.  — Captain 
Doty,  whose  exertions  in  endeavouring  to  induce 
the  Trinity  Corporation  to  substitute  mineral  oil 
for  colza,  with  his  burners,  are  well  known,  has 
printed  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Harbour 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  a preliminary  circular  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity  Corporation, — its  scientific  ad. 
visers,  and  the  interests  of  maritime  commerce. 
According  to  M.  Eeynand,  Inspector-General  of 
Ports  et  ChauBsues,  and  Conductor  of  the  Light- 
house Service  of  France,  the  amount  of  light 
sent  out  upon  the  horizon  by  Captain  Doty’s 
burners  with  mineral  oil  in  place  of  colza  is 
increased  45  per  cent.  That  the  Trinity  Corpora- 
tion cannot  see  it  does  not  by  any  means  imply 
that  it  is  not  the  fact.  Every  one  knows  that 
mineral  oil  is  cheaper  than  colza ; and  much 
attention  has  beeu  given  to  burners  by  more  than 
one  inventor  of  late  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. — In  September 
next  will  occur  the  fiftieth  wedding-day  of  those 
well-known  writers,  and  last  week  a meeting  of 
some  of  their  friends  was  held  to  consider  as  to 
the  best  means  of  marking  the  event  by  some 
suitable  testimonial.  A preliminary  committee 
was  appointed,  with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
bers, and  it  was  resolved  to  invite  subscriptions. 
Some  of  Mrs.  Hall’s  books  are  known  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  Mr.  Hall  has 
edited  the  Art  Journal  for  thirty-six  years,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  public,  and  together  they 
have  produced  more  than  200  volumes.  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  Col.  Ead. 
cliffe,  Mr.  Durham,  A.E.A.,  Mr.  Cordy  Jeffreson, 
Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  Mr.  Halswell,  and  many 
others  have  already  expressed  their  willingness 
to  assist,  and  Mr.  F.  Griffin,  of  No.  1,  Kensington 
Palace  Gardena,  who  has  accepted  the  office  of 
treasurer,  will  gladly  receive  additional  names. 
We  cordially  wish  success  to  the  endeavour. 

Margate. — The  question  of  the  water  supply 
was  commented  upon  by  the  mayor  and  others, 
at  a meeting  of  the  Council  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  general  opinion  being  that  the  determination 
of  the  water  company  to  cut  off  the  supply  from 
10  p.m.  to  5.30  a.m.  was  to  be  deplored,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  company  should  be  written 
to  upon  the  matter.  The  question  of  the  con- 
atruction  of  an  aquarium  by  the  Margate  Aqua- 
rium Company  again  came  up  in  tbe  shape  of  a 
report  from  the  Eoad  and  Building  Committee, 
recommending  the  council  to  request  the  Board 
of  Trade  not  to  sanction  the  carrying  ont  of  the 
works  until  they  knew  whether  they  would 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  burgesses. 


The  Pictures  in  the  Palace  of  We/1 
minster. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Erringtou,  Lord  ,1 
Lennox  said  that  the  efflorescence  on  the  magy 
ficent  frescoes  of  Maclise  of  the  meeting  |( 
Wellington  and  Blucher  has  unhappily  spre’i 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  picture.  More  tbs 
a year  ago  Mr.  Eiohmond  stated  that  by  a delictu 
treatment  he  could  remove  the  effioresceri 
without  injury  to  the  rest  of  the  picture.  TI, 
opinion,  however,  was  contradicted  by  otlj 
artists  as  eminent  as  Mr.  Eichmond,  and  ff 
matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  He  would  only  H 
the  hon.  member  to  call  at  the  Eoyal  Galleii 
afid  ho  would  see  for  himself  most  painfully  til; 
tbe  efflorescence  has  not  been  removed.  Sir. 
then  it  appears  to  have  been  done. 

A Liverpool  Music  Kali  Burnt  l)o\d| 

Last  week  a fire  was  discovered  in  the  back  p i 
of  Eogers’s  supper.rooms,  Lime-street,  Livd 
pool.  A reel  and  several  fire-engines  wit' 
quickly  on  the  spot,  but  owing  to  a stiff  bret 
blowing  at  the  time,  the  flames  quickly  spre^ 
to  the  adjoining  premises,  which  are  used  asil 
Oxford  Music-hall.  Great  fear  was  entertair 
that  the  fire  might  extend  to  the  extensive  picti 
emporium  of  Messrs.  Eosenberg  on  the  one  ha' 
and  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Forrest,  decorate 
on  the  other.  After  an  hour’s  steady  workfi 
however,  the  fire  was  got  well  under  comma: 
and  restricted  to  the  two  blocks  in  which  it  1 
its  origin,  but  these  were  thoroughly  gutb 
The  Oxford,  we  believe,  was  advertised  for  sa 
and  uninsured. 

Sale  of  tie  Alexandra  Theatre. — !!•< 
Alexandra  Theatre,  situated  in  Park-stre. 
Camden-town,  and  which  was  built  and  oper, 
not  more  that  two  years  ago,  has  been  soldi 
auction  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  by  Meat 
Furbsr,  Price,  &.  Furber.  The  property  is  lea- 
hold,  held  nnder  three  different  leases,  for  . 
unexpired  term  of  thirty-three  years,  at 
annual  ground-rental  of  151/.  Tbe  auction* 
in  introducing  the  property,  referred  to  the  la 
outlay  which  had  only  been  recently  incurreo 
tbe  construction  of  tbe  building,  stating  tha 
had  cost  upwards  of  20,0001.  The  biddh 
commenced  with  an  offer  of  8,000/.,  followed: 
another  offer  of  8,500/.,  and  they  rapidly  rose,' 
advances  of  500/,  each  bid  until  the  prope( 
stood  at  11,000/.,  when  tbe  biddings  slacken 
The  property  was  ultimately  knocked  down  i 
11,900/. 

Building  Accident. — On  Monday  Mr.  Oaf 
held  an  inquest  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  on  : 
body  of  William  Vigars,  aged  twenty-seven: 
carpenter,  who  was  killed  on  Friday  last  b}! 
mass  of  brickwork  falling  upon  himat  Sir  EoH 
Burnett’s  new  distillery,  at  Yauxhall.  The  ij 
ceased,  and  other  men,  were  preparing  to  ti  | 
away  the  struts  from  some  arches,  when 
boards  fell  sideways,  and  one  end  striking  ^ 
arch,  knocked  out  some  bricks,  and  five  arc  I 
fell  in,  crushing  the  deceased  to  death,  and  mi 
or  less  injuring  the  other  workmen,  two  of  tht] 
eeriously.  Deceased,  it  appeared,  was  in  ahnl 
to  get  to  some  other  work,  and  apparently 
out  of  temper.  Evidently  be  did  not  know  an 
thing  about  the  way  in  which  struts  should'] 
removed.  A verdict  of  “ Accidental  death  ” 'ii 
returned.  '■ 

Macclesfield  School  of  Art. — At  the  ill 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council  a letter  recei-n 
from  Mr.  Ford,  Master  of  the  School  of  Arii,i| 
read,  in  which  Mr.  Ford  called  attention  to  i 
fact  that  eighteen  volumes  of  Indian  desi;  1 
were  deposited  in  a small  room  in  the  Tc  ; 
Hall.  They  had  been  sent  by  the  Govemnri 
with  the  object  of  benefiting  the  textile  li 
dustry  of  the  town.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitaii 
however,  ever  saw  them.  Mr.  Ford  suggemj 
that  if  the  designs  were  at  the  School  of  Artt: . 
would  be  of  vast  utility.  He  therefore  as 
the  Mayor  to  grant  the  loan  of  a volume  at  a t: 
for  three  or  four  weeks  for  the  use  of  , 
school.  He  would  himself  be  responsible  li 
the  volume  so  lent,  Tbe  request  was  grante  i 

Sheeruess. — A third  edition  of  the  “ Guidi'! 
Sheerness-on-Sea  and  the  Isle  of  Sheppy” 
been  issued.  Sheerness,  we  believe,  is  one  of  i 
healthiest  of  English  watering-places,  but  tli,c 
appears  to  bo  a want  of  house  accommodatioi ; 
a somewhat  better  class  than  six -roomed  Ci 
tages;  and  a better  hotel  is  wanted.  Theri 
said  to  bo  a good  field  here  for  profitable  inV'  ^ 
ment  in  lodging-house  property,  and  sev* 
other  improvements  are  projected  by  the 
provements  Association”  in thelocality,  especic 
a promenade  pier  and  an  esplanade. 
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Ifewcastle-upon-Tyne  Improved  Indus- 
al  Dwelling's  Company.  — The  fourth 
lual  report  of  this  company  says  that  the 
fits  for  the  year  amount  to  2-llZ.  19s.  2d.,  and 
directors  recommend  a dividend  of  5 per 
t.  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  company, 
j building  affords  accommodation  to  forty- 
30  families,  and  the  annual  rate  of  mortality 
iog  the  past  four  years  has  not  exceeded 
ht  per  1,000,  being  little  more  than  a fourth 
the  general  death-rate  of  the  town  over  the 
le  period.  The  directors  have  had  under 
Bideration  the  desirability  of  extending  their 
sent  block  of  buildings,  but  they  feel,  from 
increased  cost  of  construction,  estimated  at 
per  cent.,  they  would  not  be  justified  in 
jmmending  any  extension  at  present. 

Vbitby. — Sir  George  Elliot,  bart.,  M.P.,  is 
ected  to  visit  Whitby  in  September,  and 
isrs.  Armfield  & Bottomley,  and  Mr.  E.  H- 
lies,  architects,  have  prepared  comprehensive  , 
IB  for  his  approval,  embodying  his  scheme  of 
irovements  on  the  West  Cliff’.  The  scheme 
iprises  a carriage-road  and  sea-wall  at  the ' 
; of  the  cliff,  which  will  be  a convenient  drive 
promenade  for  invalids,  and  also  aff’ord  a 
3 approach  to  the  beach  ; subscription 
jtnbly-rooms,  containing  concert-hall,  refresh- 
it-rooms,  &o. ; open  and  covered  promenades, 
;ic  summer-honsoB,  grottoes,  and  other  shel- 
id  places;  and  ornamental  gardens  and 
aces,  with  flights  of  steps  to  the  beach, 
lie  School  of  Art,  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
Robert  Edwin  Lyne,  head  master  of  the 
ool  of  Art,  Royal  Doblin  Society,  evidently 
grateful  pupils.  They  have  just  now  pre- 
yed to  him  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  his 
ing  completed  the  tenth  year  of  his  labours 
iDgst  them,  as  head  master  of  the  school, 
ressing  the  high  appreciation  they  entertain 
he  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  art 
sation  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  many  advan- 
is  which  they  have  enjoyed  as  his  pupils, 
y BJiy  in  it : — “ It  is  highly  gratifying  to  ua 
ave  to  reoal  the  wide  reputation  which  our 
achools  have  achieved,  and  it  must  be  a high 
sfaction  to  you  to  remember  that  your  efforts 
3 80  materially  conduced  to  this  result.” 

fallasey  Free  Grammar  School. — The 
ernors  of  this  endowment  for  middle- 
B education,  of  which  the  scheme  has  lately 
iived  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  having 
,ded  to  erect  new  schools  to  accommodate 
boys,  divided  into  seniors  and  juniors,  in. 
d plans  from  some  of  the  leading  architects 
nverpool.  Seven  responded  to  the  invitation, 
the  plans  have  been  on  exhibition  at  the 
rd-room  of  the  Wallasey  Local  Board.  The 
emors  have  selected  those  prepared  by  Mr. 
lellard  Reade,  C.E.,  architect,  of  Liverpool, 
have  appointed  him  to  carry  out  the  work. 
Reade’s  plans  are  so  arranged  that  they  can 
iventually  extended  to  accommodate  a total 
l-OO  boys, 

!lie  Improvements  at  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

order  of  the  City  Corporation,  Messrs, 
vlem,  Burt,  & Freeman  have  commenced  some 
rations  and  improvements  on  Blackfriars 
Ige.  It  appears  that  tho  lamps  along  the 
Ige  are  placed  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
b and  channel.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
•ation  caused  by  heavily-laden  vehicles  acts 
lowerfully  as  to  completely  loosen  their  hold, 
obviate  this  state  of  things  the  present  kerb 
channel  are  being  removed,  and  an  addi- 
lal  foot’s  breadth  added  to  the  footway  on 
a sides  of  the  bridge.  This,  it  is  ascertained, 

. entirely  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 
ikages  in  the  future. 

Inblin,  Tramways.— The  half-yearly  report 
ihe  Dublin  Tramways  Company  states  that 
gross  receipts  from  all  sources  amount  to 
)78Z.  ISs.  2d.,  and  after  paying  all  working 
other  expenses  there  remains  a net  profit  of 
151.  108.  Id.  Oat  of  this  it  is  proposed  to 
a dividend  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  per 
nm,  free  of  income-tax,  being  48.  per  share, 
to  carry  the  balance  of  745Z.  Ifis.  Id.  to  the 
>rve  fund,  which,  with  39Z.  11s.  8d.,  the 
rest  on  the  fund  for  the  past  half-year,  will 
a amount  to  3,572Z.  10s.  9d. 

'he  Proposed  Mortuary  inSRoreditcH. — 

' Vestry,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  Com- 
tee,  has  appointed  Mr.  Robert  Walker  to 
pare  a plan  and  estimate  for  a mortuary  to 
;rected  in  the  parish  churchyard,  the  plan 
estimate  to  be  approved  by  the  Tostry,  and 
design  by  the  Vicar. 


The  Exeter  Reredos. — Archdeacon  Free- 
man,  during  the  course  of  his  sermon  at  Exeter 
on  Sunday,  made  reference  to  the  decision  of  Sir 
R.  Pbillimore  in  the  case  of  the  Exeter  Cathedral 
reredos.  The  decision,  he  said,  showed  that 
Christian  art  may  still  be  consecrated  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  tho  edification  of  man,  and 
that  the  guardians  of  other  fabrics  throughout 
the  land  had  not  been  guilty  of  idolatry  when 
they  set  up  in  a reverent  spirit  sculptured 
memorials  of  glorious  events  such  as  tho  Trans- 
figuration and  Ascension  of  Christ. 

White  Lead. — Messrs.  B.  C.  Molloy,  of  the 
Temple,  and  D.  G.  Fitzgerald,  of  Brixton,  have 
patented  some  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  white  lead.  The  essential  features  of  this 
invention  consist  in  the  production  of  what  is 
known  as  white  lead,  carbonate  of  lead,  or  basic 
carbonate  of  lead,  by  effecting  the  decomposition 
of  chloride  and  of  oxychloride  of  lead  by  means 
of  an  earthy  carbonate,  or  by  means  of  an  earthy 
carbonate  in  conjunction  with  an  alkaline  earth, 
or  the  hydrate  of  the  same. 

The  Throat  and  the  Ear. — The  Central 
London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  is  of  such  ser- 
vice  to  the  poorer  members  of  the  musical  and 
dramatic  professions,  that,  in  addition  to  the  aid 
of  Sir  Michael  Costa  and  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 
who  were  some  time  since  elected  vice-presidents, 
it  has  recently  received  the  support  of  the 
Marquise  de  Caux  (Madame  Adelina  Patti),  and 
of  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  both  of  whom  have  consented 
to  be  lady-patronesses.  Since  the  hospital  was 
opened  in  the  spring,  upwards  of  1,000  patients 
have  been  treated. 

Busts  by  Mr.  Durham,  A.R.A. — A memo- 
rial bust  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Murray,  by  Mr.  J. 
Durham,  has  just  been  placed  in  the  museum  of 
Middlesex  Hospital,  the  result  of  a subscription 
by  medical  friends.  The  same  sculptor  is  also 
engaged  upon  a bust  of  the  late  Charles  Knight, 
to  be  presented  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
by  his  grandson.  Also  one  of  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Barlow  for  presentation  to  the  Royal  Institution 
by  Mr.  Justice  Grove. 

A Sewage  Farm  for  Westbury-on-Trym, 
in  the  Clifton  Union. — A meeting  has  been 
held  in  the  vestry-hall  at  Westbnry-on-Trym,  at 
which  a resolution  approving  of  a sewage  farm 
for  Westbury  was  passed.  The  matter  came 
before  the  meeting  in  the  shape  of  a request 
from  the  rural  sanitary  authority  of  the  Clifton 
Union,  “ that  the  county  part  of  the  parish  of 
Westhary-on-Trym  be  consulted  as  to  the  disjjosal 
of  tho  sewage.” 


The  Peabody  Museum  at  Yale,  U.S. — 

The  new  Peabody  Mnseum  at  Yale,  United 
States,  which  is  to  replace  the  original  building 
instituted  by  George  Peabody,  has  been  com. 
menced.  The  mnseum  will  be  unusually  large — 
almost  a college  in  itself- — will  bo  350  ft.  long 
and  130  ft.  high  in  some  parts,  not  including 
the  towers,  while  tho  building  is  to  be  massive 
and  thoroughly  fireproof. 

Monastery  at  Highgate. — At  St.  Joseph’s 
Retreat,  Highgate,  a monastery  to  accommodate 
forty  Passionist  brethren  is  about  to  be  erected. 
The  building,  of  which  Mr.  Tasker,  ofFumival’a 
Inn,  is  the  architect,  will  stand  on  the  terrace, 
which  is  situated  at  a great  elevation  over 
London.  The  style  of  architecture  will  be 
Italian. 

The  Fire  at  the  Liverpool  Landing- 
stage. — It  is  understood  that  the  Mersey  Dock 
Board  propose  to  hold  the  Liverpool  Gas  Com. 
pany  answerable  for  the  destruction  of  the 
landing-stage,  on  the  ground  that  the  calamity 
arose  from  the  carelessness  of  their  workmen  in 
permitting  the  gas  to  escape  from  the  main  pipe, 
while  using  a naked  light  for  soldering. 

Carlisle  Cathedral. — W^orkmen  are  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  completing  the  reredos  in  Carlisle 
Cathedral  by  continuing  the  screens  forward  on 
each  side  to  the  width  of  one  arch.  These 
screens,  of  white  stone  enriched  by  grey 
marble  mouldings  and  red  marble  pillars,  consist 
of  arcades  similar  in  design  to  the  screens  at 
each  end  of  tho  communion-table. 

Bursting  of  a Reservoir. — The  embankment 
of  a reservoir  in  course  of  erection  on  Kilbride 
Hills,  for  the  water  supply  of  Dunoon,  was  burst 
by  the  overflow  ofBalgay  Burn.  Five  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  material  and  a quantity  of  plant 
were  swept  away.  The  loss  to  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Baird,  of  Dundee,  will  be  very  heavy. 


r Restriction  of  the  Manchester  Water 
Supply, — In  consequence  of  the  drought,  no 
water  will  be  supplied  at  Manchester  until 
farther  notice  between  six  at  night  and  six  in. 
the  morning.  Manchester  is  one  of  the  towns 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  has  the 
benefit  of  constant  supply. 

Wood-working  Machinery. — Messrs.  Rey- 
nolds & Co.  have  received  a silver  medal  at  the 
Preston  show  for  their  imperial  saw-bench  and 
mortising  machines.  They  have  just  now  com. 
pleted  an  order  for  the  In^an  Government. 


TENDERS 

For  ahopg  and  oESces,  Queen  Victoria-atreet.  Mr.  Lewis 
Solomon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  b/  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Grittcn  : — 

Hill,  Higgs,  k Hill £6,400  0 0 

Oliver  . 6,3-18  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 6,279  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 6,236  0 0 

Carter 6,909  0 0 

Btimpaon 5,980  0 0 

Lcngmirc  & Burge  6,889  0 0 

Elkington  (accepted) 6,600  0 0 

Bracher  & Son’’  4,680  0 0 

• Clerical  error  for  £5,680. 


T.  Chatfeiltt  Clarke,  architect 

Aahby  & Sons 

Colls  & Sons  

J.  & F.  Coleman  

Conder 

Browne  4 Robinson.... 
Scrivener  4 White  .... 
Newman  4 Mann....... 

Mocey 

Patman  4 Fotheriiighi 
Merritt  4 Ashby 


.£5,831  0 0 
. 6,828  0 0 
, 5,814  0 0 
. 6,780  0 0 
. 6,760  0 0 
, 6,669  0 0 
6,632  0 0 
. 6,600  0 0 
. 6,370  0 0 
6,330 


Samuel  Simpson  6,089  0 0 


For  residence  for  Mr.  F. 
William  Oakley,  architect, 
Sidney  Young 

Crossley 

Brass  

Sewell  4 Son 

Colls  4 Sons  

Newman  4 Mann 

Bayes  & Ramago 

G.'B.  & W.  T.  Gates 


Stallard,  Lewisham  Hill.  Mr, 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr, 

,£4,469  0 0 
, 4,349  0 0 
, 4,279  0 0 
, 4,232  0 0 
, 4,220  0 0 
4,184  0 0 
, -1,149  0 0 


For  now  Infections  Hospital  at  the  Milton  Union 
Workhouse,  next  Sittingbourne.  Mr.  Benjamin  Adkins, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  :- 


Osley  .... 
Ratclifi'e  . 


Dover,  Son,  & Co.., 

Waterson  4 Co 

Shrubsole  

Adcock  4 Rull 

Naylar 

Cornelius  

Callund  

Whiting  Bros 

SollitC  (accepted) 


£2,994  0 0 
2,036  16  4^ 
2,615  0 0 
2,400  0 0 
2,269  0 0 
2,241  0 0 
2,193  0 0 
2,1-13  6 0 
2,140  0 0 
. 2,136  0 0 
. 2,051  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  stable,  at  West-hill, 
Wandsworth.  Messrs.  Lee,  Bros.,  4 Pain,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Adamson  4 Sons £3,497  0 0 

Townsend  3,489  0 0 

Parsons  3,475  0 0 

Roberts  3,-158  0 0 


For  repairs  to  No.  50,  Bedford-squaro.  Mr.  Lewis 
Solomon,  architect 

Palmer  ...£565  0 0 

WillsoL  468  0 0 

Cohen 390  0 0 

Woods  (accepted)  295  0 0 


For  Centenary  Hall,  Workmen'sDwellings,  4c.,  Bethnal 
Green.  Messrs.  Habershon  4 Pite,  architects 


Hall.  Club.  Dwellings, 

Allen  4 Son £3,000  £810  £1,090 

Saby  4 Son 1,921  889  1,089 

Roberta  1,916  838  1,069 

Morgan  1,879  804  1,039 

Woodward 1,870  795  1,061 

Martin 1,876  835  1,007 

Shurmur 1,815  799  1,018 

Jerrard 1,824  788  1.036 

Bangs  4 Co 1,815  770  1,027 

Ennor  1,823  763  1,095 

Niblett4S0D 1,797  757  995 

Bodeu  1,775  785  987 

Webber  1,730  758  932 

Leatherdalo4Son  1,601  737  979 

Hunt 1,659  726  908 

Smale  1,635  702  009 

Chivers 1,600  660  9-40 

Stamps  4 Bowtlo  1,611  667  909 

Waldron  4 Co,  ...  1,677  683  967 

High 1,520  600  920 


For  Christ  Church,  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight.  Messrs, 
Habershon  4 Pite,  architects:— 

Coker  , £1,831  0 0 

Bound 1,639  0 0 

Newman  4 Son 1.616  0 0 

Parsons  1,489  0 0 

Barnes 1,472  0 0 

Smith  . 1,370  0 0 

Burkitt  1,365  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  George’s  Church, 
Battersea.  Mr.  Henry  Stone,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied 

Macey £1,940  0 0 

Dove’  Brothers 1,876  0 0 

Gregory  1,763  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers 1,730  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  six  cottages,  at  Kelmarsh,  Honh- 
ampton,  for  Mr.  E.  C.  N«ylor.  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  archi- 
tect.  The  proprietor  finding  bricks  : — 

Cornish  £1,153  0 0 

Watkin  k Son  700  0 0 

Haycock 633  0 0 

Peach  (accepted) 498  0 0 


For  St.  Mark’s  Schools,  West  Hackney.  Mr.  F.  L. 
Blackbume,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Northcroft, 
Bon,  & neighbour  : — 

Hdl,  Higgs,  &.  Hill £3,6SO  0 0 

Waldram5tCo 3,176  0 0 

Conder 3,175  0 0 

Brass  3,168  0 0 

Sergeant 3,149  0 0 

Manley  & Hogers 2,885  0 0 

High 2,645  0 0 


For  additions  to  39,  Berkoley-square.  Mr.  M.  P 
Manning,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  D.  J. 
Brown 

■VTaldiam  & Co £2,515  0 0 

Rowlands  2,560  0 0 

Mann  2,287  0 0 

Pope  2,180  0 0 

Patrick  1,968  0 0 

CoUs  k Son 1.944  0 0 

Temple  & Poster 1,720  0 0 


For  coacbhonse,  stables,  Jcc.,  at  Stoke  Hewington,  for 
Mr,  J.  M.  Dean.  Mr,  Wm.  Keddall,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied 

Patman  £790  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  763  0 0 

IValilram  & Co 718  0 0 


For  a new  church  and  parsonage  for  the  newly-formed 
parish  of  Whilington,  h'orfolk,  Mr.  E.  M.  Phipson, 
architect : — 

Hubbard £3,5-16  0 0 

Farrow  3,350  0 0 

Bardell,  Brothers  (accepted)  ...  2,950  0 0 

For  a new  roof  to  the  nave  of  Elmham  St.  James's 
Church,  SulFolk.  Mr.  K.  M.  Phipson,  architect : — 
Ludkin  (accepted)  £361  3 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Elmham  St.  Cross 
Rectory,  Sntfolk.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect : — 

Grimwood  £1,110  0 0 

Moore  & Dahistoa  (accepted)...  1,101  0 0 

For  new  Petty  Sessions  House,  Docking,  Norfolk. 
Mr,  E.  M.  Phipson,  architect : — 

Skipper  £3-10  0 0 

Nelson 345  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  “The  Mount,”  Broms- 
CTove,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Green.  Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied:— 

Steel  £1,960  0 0 

Wood  & Sons 1,797  0 0 

Matthews  & Bon  1,765  0 0 

Foster 1,6-10  0 0 

Hardwick  & Son  1,635  0 0 

Brooks 1,683  0 0 

Harris  & Fisher  1,629  0 0 

Brazier  rSs  Weaver  1,625  0 o 

Read  1,500  0 0 

Walford  (accepted) 1,'453  0 0 


For  new  Catholic  Schools,  St.  Ann’s,  Stretford.  Mr. 
E.  Welby  Pugin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
K.  0.  Harris 

Southern £925  0 0 

Herd  787  0 0 

Cain 770  0 0 

Ward  (accepted) 700  0 0 


For  new  Catholic  Schools  at  Sandhurst.  Mr.  E.  Welby 
Pagin,  architect.  Quantities  siippEed  by  Mr.  R.  O. 
Harris 

Curran  (accepted)  £594  0 0 


For  erection  of  a campanile,  or  bell-tower,  to  the  parish 
church  of  Cradley,  near  Stourbridge.  Mr.  John  Cotton, 
architect : — 

Bloomer £1,-184  0 0 

Nelson  (accepted)  1,340  0 0 


For  new  Catholic  Church  at  Warrineton.  Mr.  E.  Welby 
Pogin,  architect.  For  nave  and  aisles  only,  and  exclu- 
sive of  foundations.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Mullins £10,449  0 0 

Thompson 10,330  0 0 

Haigh  & Co 9,661  0 0 

Parnell  & Son 9,2^2  0 0 

Breen 8,800  0 0 

Middlchurst 8,769  0 0 

Yates  (accepted,  together  with 

tender  for  chancel)  8,-416  0 0 

"Watkins  8,2-10  0 0 

Wilson  8,204  0 0 

Yates  tfor  cuanoei  ana  siue 
chapel,  accepted) 1,700  0 0 


mg  as  , , . 

Forest  Hill.  Mr.  A.  G.  UenneU,  architect 
Downs  & Co £945 


Amer  870  0 0 

Masters  850  0 0 

Williams  & Son  (accepted) 829  0 0 


For  alterations  and  painting  to  St.  John’s  Chnrcb, 
Horstljdown,  3.E.  Messrs.  Newman  & Billings,  archi- 
tects: — 

Phillips  £348  0 0 

Stevens  470  0 0 

Brighton 465  0 0 

Pitman  & Cuthbertson  (accepted)  4-14  0 0 


For  new  Catholic  Church  at  Rock  Ferry,  Mr.  E.  Welby 
Pugin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Hobson  £8,400  0 0 

Parnell  i Son  8,100  0 0 

Y'ates  8,000  0 0 

Mullins  7,868  0 0 

Haigh  & Co 7,300  0 0 

Carpenter  7,200  0 0 


For  new  probationary  ward  at  the  North  Surrey  District 
Schools,  Anerley.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  architect ; — 
Downs  & Co £3,200  0 0 


For  works  at  the  New  Patent  Safety  Pantechnicon, 
King's-toad,  Chelsea.  Taylor,  MUsted,  £ Clark's  patent,* 
Messrs.  Pain  & Clark,  architects  ; — 

First  contract.  Credit. 

Cooke  & Green  £5,479  £150 

Stimpson  & Co 4,976  160 

Kellv,  Bros 5,200  600 

Manley  & Rogers  ...  4,906  360 

Oliver 4,812  350 

* The  system  above  termed  Taylor,  Milsted,  & Clark’s 
patent,  is  one  of  iron  hollow  girders  and  concrete  arches, 
the  girders  and  joists  arranged  throughout  so  as  to  form, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  building,  scries  of  hot- 
water  circulating  apparatus,  any  number  of  which  may  be 
used  for  warming  purposes.  The  arrangement  of  these 
joists  is  said  to  be  such,  that  in  case  of  fire  at  any  part  of 
the  promises,  the  oircuiation  of  the  adjacent  system  must 
remain  complete,  and  render  the  melting  of  the  joists  im- 
possible. The  joists,  or  water  system,  also  is  made  the 
means  fur  service  to  hydrants  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
staircases  and  liils  are  exterior  to  the  building. 


For  building  a school  for  infants  and  girls,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew,  Hereford,  for  the  Committee.  Messrs. 
Wm.  Wilds  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Norris £816  17  0 

Ekins  £ Son  (accepted) 709  0 0 

Fisher... 677  0 0 


For  building  a pair  of  cottages  and  a Cottsgers’  Read- 
ing-room, for  Mr.  E.  Potter,  Carafleld-place.  Messrs. 
W.  Wilds  &3on,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Gregory £l,u65  0 0 

Ekins  £ Son  1,000  0 0 

Dint  & Son 870  10  0 

Chapman 860  0 0 

CoUius  (accepted;  7-K  10  0 


For  premises  in  Long  Acre,  for  Mr.  E.  Stanford.  Mr. 
G.  Barnes  Williams,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Lansdown  : — 

Ebbage  £3,096  0 0 

Turner  & Sons  2,099  0 0 

Conder 2,945  0 0 

Clemence  2,942  0 0 

Taylor 2,935  0 0 

Howard  2,8-13  0 0 


Clerpy  Home  at  Dahton. — A duplicate  list  sent  ns  last 
week  omitted  the  name  of  the  firm  whose  tender  was 
lowest, — Messrs,  Waldram  & Co.,  of  Kingsland-road. 
We  most  solicit  carefulness  on  the  part  of  correspondents. 


AUerationt  in  Rathhone-place. — 5\‘e  have  received  two 
letters  from  Messrs.  Colls,  the  first  saying  they  had  sent 
no  tender  for  these  works,  the  second  that  the  amount  of 
their  tender  should  have  been  printed  6,828L  instead  of 
8,838L  We  printed  the  list  precisely  as  it  came  to  us. 


TO  COKRESPOifBEXTS. 

‘'WMle,  Storage,  and  Supply  of  Water."  UDavoidablypostponei 

A.  B.  (Itlustrationi  of  tvro  or  three  cottage  hospiCale  will  he  found 
in  our  paee>).-Z.  (we  do  not  publUli  anouymooa  abuse).— R.  C.  (Hr, 
Francis  Goodwin  built  the  Maocliesler  Town-hall,  nod  other  slrnc- 
ttire«,  and  is  no  relation  to  the  conductor  of  this  Journal).— E.  A. 
(pleaae  let  us  see  sketches)-— E.  A.— F-  W.— A.  W,  M — T.  P,— 0.  E.— 
Messrs.  0.— E.  B.  F.— A.  J,— H.  L.  W — W.  H.  P,— F,  G.— P.  t C.— 
J.  R.-W.  S Sou.-  O.  A.— W.  L.— W.&Co.-K  L.— K.-T.  G— Q.  L.— 
A.  B--J.  G.— E.  B.— J.  T.  M.-Ignoramu8.-J.  C.— A.  H.-P.  C,- 
T.  S.  W.— M.  W.— B.  D.— C.  D.-J.  L,— E.  H.  L.— G.  * B.— H.  F.— 
J.  H.— J.  4 B.— W.  F.  I’. 

We  are  conpeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giying 
addresses. 

Ail  ststeracots  of  (acts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  lor 

Note. — The  respodBibllity  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  ^est^  of  cvwse,  with  ths  authors. 


CHANGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 


— . !■  Situations  I Sltuat 

WauUd.  Vatf, 

Bii  line*  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  Sa.  Cd.  4s.  C 
Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words). . Os.  tid.  | 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER  " is  supplieil,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  te 
In  any  part  u(  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IDs.  pen 
payable  In  Adeunco. 

Halfpenny  eUuJi«  accepted  (or  amounts  under  Bs.  Any  large 
—lould  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  • 
King-street,  Covent-gaiden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUlvDBlNl 


Advertisements  cannot  he  received  for  ike  evn 
weelf’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’cIOCk 
on  THJJESDAY. 

The  Puhlisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  T 
MONIAL8  left  at  the  Ojjlce  in  reply  to  Adve. 
ments,  and  strongl/y  recommends  that  0* 
ONLT  should  he  sent, 

NOTICE. — All  communications  res 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  shou 
adtdressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Bv4l 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent  Qa/rden.  All 
Commwnications  should  be  addressed  to 
'*  Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “Publisher." 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limit. 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Morchanta. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dej 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdo: 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [A 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— 1 
Quarries  are  now  full'y  opened  out,  and 
producing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  c 
tity  : sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.  0 
can  be  executed  without  a day’s  delay.-^ 
samples  and  further  particulars,  apply  ti| 
MANAGER,  at  the  Quarries,  Narbertb-J 
R.S.O.  [AO 


Asphalte.  { 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and  ij 
White  Asphaltes.  j 

M.  STODART  & CC, 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C. — [Adtt.]  j 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  withdonbllj 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mol 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  lerai 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cemeitt| 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price.— 6 W 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E.  [A, 


Billa  of  Quantities,  Specifications, .( 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMM^ 
29,  Charing-croBB,  8.W.,  with  accuracyij 
punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Od; 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [^Advt.J 


J. 


L.  BACON  & 0 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


IMPROVED  HOT  - WAT'I 
APPARATUS,  : 

FOR  WARMING  AND  YENTILATINI| 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hosp 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 
476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,! 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 
PnbliBhers  of  a Pampblet  on  “ Hot-Wator  HeatiiJ 


T.  TEELOAR  & SONS 


GOOD 


For  formation  of  roads,  &c.,  for  laying  out  the  first 
portion  of  the  ground  belonging  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
District  Cemetery  Co.,  at  Penge,  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell, 
architect : — 

If  burnt  clay  ballast 
instead  of  cbalk. 

MesI  ^2,690  0 0 ...£2,474  0 0 

Potter 2,360  0 0 2,170  0 0 

Pizzov 2,226  0 0 ...  2,175  0 0 

Cart.tr 1,970  15  0 ...  1,767  10  0 

Woodham,  Bros. 

(accepted) 1,790  0 0 ...  1,690  0 0 


COCOA-NUT 


MannfactTirers  and  Warehousemen, 


FIBRE 

MATTING 

MATS. 


69,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


FLOOl 

CLOTH 

KAMPTULIC 

CORE 

CARPEI 
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Waste,  Storage, 
and  Siqjply  of 
Water. 


ULT,  wliich  is  ordi* 
narily  ono  of  the 
wettest  months  in 
the  year,  has  been 
characterised,  in  the 
present  season,  by  a 
long  series  of  fine 
days,  chequered  by 
ono  or  two  local 
thundei^atorms,  of 
Q*  unusual  fury.  The 
) failure  of  the  ordi. 
Tit®  summer  supply 

springs  and 
iS^/^  wells  of  the  countiy 
is  becoming  appa. 
rent.  Wells  are  sinking  below  their  lowest  re- 
cordeddepths.  Springs  have  disappeared.  Brook^ 
are  changed  into  dry  ditches.  On  theVater-orane 
afthe  Great  Western  Railway,  at  Reading,  might 
be  read  a significant  notice, — “ Water  very  short. 
Engine-drivers  not  to  take  more  than  necessary, 
in  order  to  reach  next  station.”  “ Water  very 
short  ” may  be  taken  as  a general  indication  of 
the  state  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  sneh  circum- 
itances,  the  press  should  give  expression  to 
roices  of  alarm,  of  foreboding,  or  of  counsel. 
‘The  Storage  of  Water”  is  a heading  which 
nay  be  expected  to  become  more  and  more 
irequent.  It  may  seem,  at  first,  as  if  the  rain- 
all  was  one  of  those  matters  which  are,  on  the 
)ne  hand,  so  vast  in  proportion,  and  on  the  other 
land  so  capricious  in  distribution,  that  man  can 
)nly  look  on  in  helpless  expectancy,  being  alto- 
jether  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  This 
riew  is,  however,  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth. 

The  rainfall  of  the  British  Islands  is  usually 
ipoken  of  as  a definite  average  annual  quantity, 
m point  of  fact,  however,  it  varies  not  only  from 
^ear  to  year,  but  from  spot  to  spot,  in  an  extra- 
degree.  Thus  in  the  year  1872  a fall 
)fuo  less  than  20  ft.  of  water  (2't3-98  in.),  was 
lotually  measured  in  the  rain-gauge  at  the  Stye 
lead  Pass,  in  the  district  of  the  Westmoreland 
md  Cumberland  lakes.  This  fall,  which  is  of 
ropioal  magmtude,  is,  indeed,  so  far  as  returns 
;o,  unique  in  Great  Britain.  But,  in  the  same 
'ear,  133  in.  of  rain  fell  at  Little  Longdale,  in 
he  same  district;  105’92  in.  at  Dartmoor  Prison; 
-03'91.  in.  at  Coniston ; 150’21  in.  at  Beddgelert; 
ind  143  in.  at  the  Bridge  of  Orchy,  in  Scotland. 
Inring  the  same  year  the  rainfall  in  the  South 
lidland  and  South-Eastern  counties  of  England 
8Jiged  from  26  in.  to  28  in. ; being  only  the 
imth  part  of  the  maximum  fall  above  cited, 
’he  general  rainfall  of  1872,  as  far  as  it  was 
gauged,  was  36  per  cent,  above  the 
laual  average  for  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
8<0,  on  the  contrary,  the  fall  was  18  per  cent. 
I'elow  the  average ; making  a difference  of  64 
i'6r  cent,  between  the  water-supply  of  the  two 
ears  in  question.  Even  this  great  range  does 
■.ot  express  the  variation  in  its  highest  terms. 
Dver  the  district  stretching  from  Ludlow  to 
lewestry,  the  excess  of  the  fall  of  rain  in  1872 
ver  the  average  varied  from  61  to  86  per  cent, 
ating  the  returns  of  four  different  stations.  On 
be  other  hand,  we  find  that,  in  unusually  dry 
ears,  the  rainfall  over  portions  of  the  water- , 


shed  of  the  Thames  valley  has  not  exceeded 
16  in, 

Such,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  the  limits  of  the 
supply.  The  function  of  the  engineer  is  to  be 
prepared,  on  the  one  hand,  to  conduct  to  the  sea, 
without  damage  to  life  or  property,  a mass  of 
rain,  which,  if  collected  and  nnevaporated,  would 
cover  the  wettest  districts  of  England  to  a depth 
of  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft. ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  economise  an  annual  supply,  which  is  only 
equal  to  four-fifths  of  the  quantity  wliioh  evapo- 
rates from  the  surface  of  a sheet  of  water  within 
the  twelve  months. 

A certain  portion  of  this  rainfall  is  actually 
converted  into  growing  vegetable  matter  by  the 


; absorb  only  while  the  water  is  passing  by  their 
rootlets ; that  is  to  say,  for  a time  not  much 
longer  than  that  occupied  by  the  showers.  And 
thus  the  earth  is  thirsty,  and  the  crop  parched. 
Enough  rain  for  all  the  purposes  of  vegetation 
may  have  fallen,  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
oases.  But  in  neither  of  them  have  the  plants 
derived  the  proper  advantage.  In  the  first  case, 
the  water  was  too  hurriedly  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  lu  the  latter,  it  too  rapidly 
filtered  through  it.  And  as  one  or  other  of  theso 
conditions  exist  in  the  majority  of  cultivated  BOil> 
it  becomes  evident  how  much  more  rain  is 
required  by  the  farmer,  than  is  actually  used 
by  tbe  plant.  Rain  comes,  with  very  rare 


process  of  vegetation.  But  that  quantity,  which  exceptions,  abundantly  enough,  if  it  were  utilised, 


is  ascertainable  by  chemistry,  is  but  small  in 
proportion  to  the  total  requirements  of  vegeta- 
tion. We  may  tell  how  much  water  is  bound 
up  in  the  formed  tissues  of  the  plant ; hut  wo 
cannot  tell  how  much  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
roots,  and  again  given  forth  by  vegetable  respi- 
ration, nor  is  this  quantity  one  that  is  easy  to 
ascertain.  The  growth  of  many  plants  depends 
as  much,  if  not  more,  on  the  water  contained  as 
vapour  in  the  air,  as  it  does  on  that  which  is 
actually  supplied  to  the  roots.  This  is  remark- 
ably the  case  with  the  feiira.  No  amount  of 
watering  will  enable  the  horticulturist  to  grow 
certain  species  of  ferns  in  a di-y  air.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  caves  and  grottoes  where  the 
direct  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  is  question- 
able, but  whore  a damp  air  is  prevalent,  these 
lovely  plants  form  a dense  veil  of  green,  and 
luxuriate  with  their  tiny  fronds. 

We  can  tell,  however,  the  effect  of  supplying 
water  by  artifice,  when  it  is  withheld  by  nature, 
to  certain  plants.  Among  these,  the  grasses  are 
pre-eminent.  The  grasses  do  not  require  too 
much  water,  bat  they  will  greedily  consume 
much.  They  will  grow  in  a damp  spot ; but 
they  will  not  grow,  except  at  a great  disadvan- 
tage, in  a water-logged  soil.  On  tbe  loftiest 
hills  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  fed  by 
mountain  rivulets,  a fine  grass  grows,  to  no  very 
great  size,  but  so  as  to  afford  a most  admirable 
food  for  the  wandering  sheep.  In  the  water- 
logged  valley  of  the  Kcnnet,  and  in  the  damp 
olay  soils  of  Pembrokeshire,  sedges,  reeds,  and 
rushes,  the  Typhacecs,  the  Cyperaoecc,  and  the 
Pincaceas,  take  the  place  of  the  true 
and  tho  grass  which  grows  amid  such  neighbours 
, is  harsh,  rank,  and  undesirable. 

But  when  water  is  so  distributed,  either  by 
nature  or  by  art,  as  to  afford  all  that  the  grass 
plant  can  absorb  during  the  time  of  forming  its 
flower  and  seed,  without  allowing  the  roots  to  be 
permanently  submerged,  we  obtain  the  highest 
possible  amount  of  produce.  Forty  pounds  per 
acre  is  quoted  as  the  produce  of  irrigated  farms. 
And  in  the  case  of  sewage  irrigation  the  question 
is  yet  unsolved  how  much  of  the  benefit  is  due 
to  the  water  alone. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a rainfall  of  at  least 
20  in.,  being  an  amount  equal  to  the  average 
annual  evaporation  (from  a wet  surface),  as  far 
as  our  observations  go,  in  this  country,  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  our  grasses,  in  a state  of  nature, 
or  of  unirrigated  cultivation.  They  should  be 
fed  with  at  least  as  much  water  as  they  can 
respire,  wliich  we  may  roughly  take  as  equal  to 
that  which  the  atmosphere  would  lift  from  a wet 
soil.  This  would  be  actually  the  case  iu  the 
favourable  condition  of  plants  growing  in  mould 
of  some  8 in.  to  16  in.  in  depth,  with  an  im- 
permeable subsoil.  Alter  these  conditions,  and 
tbe  demand  for  water  will  vary.  If  the  surface 
soil  bo  impervious,  the  rain  will  either  lie  in 
puddles  on  the  surface,  till  evaporated  by  sun 
and  wind ; or  will  hasten  down  a sloping  surface 
to  the  outfall,  and  escape  to  the  sea,  in  the  form 
of  a wasted  and  unproductive  torrent.  "When, 
on  the  other  hand,  tho  subsoil  is  pervious,  the 
rain  sinks  through  the  strata  until  arrested  by 
gome  impervioQs  floor.  The  plants  in  that  case 


but  not  abundantly  enongh  to  be  wasted. 

Another,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant, 
demand  on  the  rainfall,  is  that  of  the  animal 
world.  As  to  this,  we  confine  our  calculations, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  human  population. 
For  this  we  must  allow,  not  the  mere  supply  for 
drinking,  which  is  bub  a small  amount,  but 
enough  for  washing,  cooking,  and  all  the  details 
of  domestic  procedure ; for  manufactures ; and 
for  the  sanitary  service  of  cities  and  towns. 
From  30  to  33  gallons  per  head  per  diem  is  the 
allowance  now  usually  made  in  calculations  of 
this  kind.  This  allowance  may  bo  represented, 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  by  the  allowance  of 
50  tons  of  water  per  head  per  annum  to  the 
population. 

An  inch  of  rainfall,  on  an  acre  of  ground  gives 
a quantity  of  100  tons  of  water.  Half  an  inch 
on  an  acre  would,  therefore,  be  the  quantity 
necessary  for  tho  supply  of  each  head  of  popu- 
lation  for  a year.  Tbe  ratio  between  area  and 
population  in  England  is  1'51  acre  per  head  of 
population  ; say  an  acre  and  a half  per  soul.  A 
water  supply  of  one-third  of  an  inch  over  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  therefore  (evaporation 
and  waste  not  being  taken  into  account)  all  that 
is  requisite  for  tbe  wants  of  the  human  popula- 
tion, if  it  were  all  supplied  according  to  urban 
requisites. 

Mr.  Symons’s  calculation  of  the  average  rain, 
fall  in  England,  from  1850  to  1859,  is  33  0-4  in. ; 
from  1860  to  1865  it  is  3‘1'97  in.  The  lowest 
supply  noted  is  18  per  cent,  below  the  average. 
Thus,  27'6  in.  may  be  taken,  approximately,  as 
our  minimum  rainfall.  Out  of  this  we  want 
■33  in.  for  drinking,  washing,  and  all  domeetic 
and  urban  purposes.  There  remains  27'27  in. 
What  becomes  of  it  ? 

We  may  glance,  for  a moment,  at  another 
way  of  stating  the  problem.  Taking  the  dryeab 
year,  as  before  calculated,  and  taking  a supply 
of  the  fixed  quantity  of  50  tons  per  head,  tho 
rainfall  on  an  area  of  90  square  yards  will 
suffice  for  an  individual's  consumption.  (Wo 
are,  of  course,  speaking  of  paper  calculations, 
without  reference  to  loss  by  evaporation.)  On 
the  roof  of  every  building  that  covers  an  area 
of  27  ft.  by  30  ft.,  falls,  in  the  course  of  an 
exceptionally  dry  year,  water  enough  for  the 
consumption  of  an  individual.  Again,  on  tho 
area  of  London,  taken  in  round  numbers  at 
78,000  acres,  there  fell,  in  tho  year  1872,  264 
millions  of  tons  of  water;  or  a supply  equal  to 
the  total  consumption  of  the  metropolis  for 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  months.  And  yet 
we  are  in  want  of  water  ! 

We  thus  come  to  the  fact,  that  the  adequacy 
of  the  rainfall  in  England,  in  the  dryeat  years 
of  which  we  have  any  experience,  to  supply 
tho  wants  of  man  and  beast,  including,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  the  demands  of  urban  life,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  the  requirements  of  vege- 
tation, is  not  matter  of  chance,  caprice,  or  doubt. 
Two  or  three  times  all  that  is  necessary,  if  due 
care  were  taken  of  the  precious  supply,  falls  in 
the  very  dryest  year.  Of  the  dealing  with  this 
supply  by  works  intended  for  irrigation,  we 
have  more  than  once  spoken.  We  are  now 
referring,  not  to  large  works,  but  to  the  appli- 
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cation  of  labour  which  is,  more  or  less,  at  the 
command,  not  only  of  every  farmer,  but  of  every 
cottage  gardener. 

We  see  that  on  dry  soils,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  at  Warrington,  at  Hendon,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Brent,  and  in  numerous  spots  which  will 
readily  recur  to  our  readers,  the  rain  is  wasted, 
in  consequence  of  the  impermeable  nature  of 
the  soil.  We  are  speaking  of  neglected  spots. 
The  water  lies  on  the  surface  till  it  evaporates, 
or  runs  off,  when  slope  suflScea,  in  torrents; 
hardly  any  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  plants. 
Rushes  grow  in  the  puddles,  and  the  soil  is 
alternately  a swamp  and  a dry,  baked,  barren 
waste. 

On  the  sands  of  Hampshire  and  Surrey,  on  the 
other  hand,  drought  and  barrenness  arise  from  the 
very  opposite  reason.  There  the  water  runs  too 
rapidly  through  the  porous  soil.  It  does  not 
remain  long  enough  within  the  reach  of  the  roots 
of  the  plants  to  be  utilised.  It  hastens  on  its 
subterranean  journey  to  the  sea. 

The  same  is  the  case,  to  a great  extent,  with 
the  chalk  districts.  On  the  high  downs  the 
water  sinks  through  the  chalk  almost  as 
rapidly  as  it  does  through  sand.  Thus,  in  the 
present  summer,  large  districts  of  the  Wiltshire 
chalk  dowus  have  been  absolutely  parched  by 
the  sun.  In  chalk  valleys,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  water  is  retained  by  the  outcrop  or 
uptilting  of  impervious  strata  below  tho  chalk, 
the  latter  substance  is  saturated,  and  all  the 
evils  of  a waterlogged  soil  accrue. 

Thus  we  can  understand  the  rare  fertility  of 
the  marls  and  loams  which  form  tho  soil  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  England.  By  a judicious 
mixture  of  clays,  sands,  and  limes,  that 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  may  be  attained 
which  best  applies  the  rainfall  to  the  roots.  In 
such  a soil  the  water  percolates  slowly.  The 
roots  have  time  to  drink.  They  are  neither 
drowned  nor  starved.  It  is  to  the  mechanical 
nature  of  the  soil,  its  judicious  adaptation  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a very  slow  filter,  rather 
than  to  its  chemical  constitution,  that  extra- 
ordinary fertility  is  to  be  ascribed. 

We  think  it  almost  certain  that  too  much  at- 
tention  has  been  of  late  directed  to  the  chemical, 
rather  than  to  the  mechanical,  elements  of  soil. 
We  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  vegetation 
formed  of  matters  which  do  not  impoverish  the 
soil,  which  supplies  them  rather  as  a channel, 
than  as  a source.  Water,  carbonic  acid,  and  am. 
monia,  are  the  constituents  of  jprofopios?n,  or  the 
raw  material  of  organic  matter.  Tho  small 
amounts  of  phosphates  and  silicates  which  are 
required  in  addition  are  usually  to  be  found  in 
adequate  quantities.  Yet  it  is  in  the  supplies  of 
phosphates — to  an  amount  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  of  vegetation — that  the 
chief  expense,  in  the  direct  effort  to  fertilise 
the  soil,  is  now  generally  incurred  by  the  farmer. 
We  believe  that,  in  most  cases,  it  would  be  more 
remunerative  to  expend  a given  sum  in  labour 
than  in  manure. 

Thus  with  regard  to  the  great  change  which 
has  recently  been  effected,  by  some  farmers,  in 
the  rotation  of  crops,  and  which  we  have  seen 
spoken  of  as  “perpetual  com  farming,”  some 
very  important  pieces  of  information  have  been 
incidentally  brought  to  light.  At  Blount’s  Farm, 
near  Sawbridgeworth,  in  Hertfordshire,  Mr. 
John  Front  has  just  had  his  eleventh  annual  sale 
of  white  com  from  the  same  fields.  The  soil  of 
these  fields  has  been  carefully  analysed.  Tho 
result  is,  the  presence  of  enough  of  phosphoric 
acid  to  grow  from  172  to  433  crops  of  wheat, 
grain,  and  straw  ; of  enough  sulphuric  acid  to 
grow  from  50  to  500  crops  ; and  of  other  minerals 
in  larger  quantities.  Why  then,  on  such  a soil, 
does  the  farmer  find  it  answer  to  apply  goano 
or  bone-dust  ? Because  in  so  doing,  ho  so  levi- 
gates  and  tempers  the  soil,  as  to  bring  the 
rain  more  readily  within  tho  reach  of  the  roots, 
and  to  retain  it  for  a longer  time,  without  abso- 
lute stagnation. 

The  same  reason  explains  the  free  use  of  lime, 
in  North  and  South  Wales,  on  the  slate  and  clay 
soils  j where  in  many  districts  it  is  the  only 
manure  employed.  About  Rhaiader,  for  example, 
it  is  fetched  for  such  long  distances,  and  over  such 
bad  roads,  that  it  was  calculated  some  years  ago 
that  the  farmers  would  have  been  gainers  by 
making  a railway  at  their  own  expense,  if  they 
had  derived  no  further  profit  from  the  shares 
than  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  lime  in 
consequence  of  railway  carriage. 

This,  again,  explains  the  extraordinary  fer- 
tility  which,  in  some  districts  of  Lancashire,  has 
been  attained  by  the  dressing  of  the  soil  with 
the  sand  of  the  great  estuary,  known  as  Lan- 


caster  Sands.  The  detritus  brought  down  by  the 


Kent,  the  Daddon,  and  other  rivers,  may  be  rich 
in  humus.  But  the  levigation  of  the  clay  soil, 
by  the  admixture  of  sand,  serves  even  more 
directly  the  mechanical  requisites  of  tho  case 
than  does  tho  admixture  of  lime. 

So,  again,  on  poor  chalk  land,  we  sometimes 
see  a dressing  of  burnt  clay  applied  with  good 
results.  If  our  views  are  correct,  the  burning 
of  the  clay  is  an  unnecessary  expense, — all  that 
is  necessary  is  its  comminution.  Clay  spread  in 
small  portions  over  chalk  produces  a mixture 
similar  to  that  obtained  by  dressing  clay  soils 
with  lime.  Where  the  three  ingredients— clay, 
sand,  and  lime — are  all  present, the  most  mechani- 
cally perfect,  and  also  the  most  fertile  soil,  is 
formed. 

Thus,  in  the  application  of  lime,  or  of  sand 
to  clay  soils;  of  clays  to  chalk  ; and  of  sea  sand 
to  either  argillaceous  or  calcareous  soils;  we  are 
acting  on  the  same  principle.  In  neither  case  is 
it  tho  addition  of  fresh  mineral  ingredients  which 
causes  the  increased  fertility.  The  mineral 
elements  required  by  the  cereals  and  other  crops 
are,  for  the  moat  part,  existent  in  ample  quan- 
tities in  almost  every  description  of  soil.  It 
is  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  soil,  or  its  adap- 
tation  to  the  purpose  of  a slow,  but  efficient, 
filter,  that  is  the  secret  of  success.  And  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  without  care  directed  to  this  end, 
the  rainfall  is  in  a great  measure  wasted  ; so,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  wise  treatment  of  the  soil 
the  rainfall  of  England  is  ample  for  the  need  of 
the  farmer,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  sanitary 
reformer. 

Again,  it  will  be  evident  to  our  readers  that 
the  very  same  process  which  is  necessary  to  the 
purification  of  water  which  fias  been  once  pol- 
luted by  dangerous  matter,  is  that  on  which  the 
fertility  of  the  country  depends  as  regards  the 
rainfall.  Strain,  filter,  deodorise,  burn,— do 
what  we  will  with  the  grosser  impurities  carried 
from  our  cities,  one  essential  requisite  remains. 
Effluent  water  must  percolate  through  the  soil. 
This  is  a prime  sanitary  canon.  It  is  one  of 
those  rules  which  have  no  exceptions — none, 
that  is  to  say,  if  health  and  safety  be  regarded. 
Now,  just  as  a careful  study  of  the  subject  tends 
to  the  conclusion  that  that  filtration  must  be 
oontinuouB  and  active;  that  there  must  be  no 
soaking,  no  soddening  of  the  roots,  no  deposit  of 
stagnant  puddles,  without  great  risk  to  health; 
BO  do  we  find  that  vegetable  health  requires  the 
same  thing.  If  stagnant  water  be  bad  for  man, 
it  is  no  less  bad  for  crops.  The  more  we  provide 
for  health,  the  more  do  we  produce  fertility.  It 
is  not  a question  of  one  advantage  being  set 
against  another.  It  is  not  that  we  are  called 
on  to  keep  down  the  doctor’s  bill  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  labour  which  has  no  other  result. 
We  have  the  very  opposite  case  to  that  of  burn- 
? a candle  at  both  ends.  We  have  the  filling 
reservoir  from  two  channels.  As  we  study 
health,  we  study  wealth;  as  we  feed  on  plants, 
we  shall  feed  and  guard  ourselves. 

We  are  desirous  that  this  view  of  the  wisest 
mode  of  expending  a given  sum  on  land  should 
be  seriously  regarded  by  oirr  agricultural  readers. 
In  any  case  we  believe  that  their  experience  will 
fully  coincide  with  our  views.  What  is  the  great 
effect  of  deep  ploughing,  of  spade  culture,  of 
under  drainage  ? In  eveiy  instance  it  is  the 
same.  It  is  the  converting  of  the  soil  into  an 
efficient,  hut  slow,  filter.  It  is  the  production  of 
a condition  which  will  allow  the  soil,  impervious 
when  unbroken,  to  become  pervious.  It  is  to 
throw  mechanical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  too 
rapid  filtration  through  highly-porous  soil,  by 
mixing  it  with  a more  retentive  material.  We 
are  not  undervaluing  manures.  On  that  impor. 
tant  question  we  are  offering  but  one  suggestion. 
The  constituents  of  all  crops  are  known.  The 
constituents  of  every  soil  may  be  chemically 
ascertained.  A comparison  of  the  two  will  tell 
any  one  what  character  and  what  amount  of 
manure  is  required  by  any  given  soil  for  any 
required  crop.  We  think  that  this  simple  som 
will  show  a great  amount  of  over.manuriug, 
chemically  regarded.  But  this  is  a question  for 
each  cultivator  to  settle  for  himself.  One  thing 
we  hope  we  have  made  evident,  and  that  is,  that 
tho  incidental  effect  of  manuring  soil,  which  is 
produced  by  the  levigation,  pulverisation,  and 
mechanical  admixture  of  its  elements,  is  of  so 
great  importance  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  may  often  have  a more  direct  effect  in  stimu- 
lating vegetation  than  the  chemical  elements 
added  in  the  process.  Water  alone  supports 
much  vegetable  life.  Water  administered  to  the 
plant  in  the  soil  is  the  first  requisite  for  fertility, 
Labour  applied  to  the  tempering  of  the  soil  will 


allow  an  inch  of  rainfall  to  exert  greater  ferlj 


lising  power  than  that  of  10  in.  of  rain  i 
looted  soil.  The  first  demand,  then,  for  t!t 
storage  of  water,  is  to  be  met  by  the  plough,  t ^ 
spade,  and  the  drain-tile.  Labour,  wisei; 
applied,  has  an  effect  which  is  equivalent  to  t| 
production  of  rainfall,  almost  at  will.  | 


BRICK  AND  MARBLE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.  j 

In'  following  out  the  points  for  contrast  ; 
comparison  between  Northern  and  Itali', 
Gothic,*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moj 
striking  of  all  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  tow: 
that  necessary  adjunct  of  a church  in  the  dS'i 
of  campanology.  Readers  will  remember  tr 
point  made  of  this  in  the  vignette  to  Mr.  Ruskiii 
early  work,  “The  Stones  of  Venice,”  where  tj 
Italian  campanile  and  the  English  tower  fi 
contrasted  in  a manner  which  indicates  tii 
advocate  rather  than  the  impartial  critic.  TJ 
the  Italian  campanile  in  its  typical  form  1 
a grand  simplicity  and  unity  of  expressi 
and  that  it  produces  a great  effect  in  proport; 
to  its  size  and  simplicity  of  omamentatii 
can  hardly  be  questioned ; and  some  mode 
Gothic  practitioners  have  endeavoured  to  ad; 
the  Italian  method  of  treatment  to  towers  w 
essentially  Gothic  detail.  New  effects  may 
procurable  by  this  means,  but  a criticism  wb 
should  give  the  palm  to  the  Italian  tower  abt| 
the  best  of  our  own  would  be  one  founded  on  | 
desire  for  novelty  rather  than  on  a true  judgn^ 
of  their  merits.  The  fault,  however,  of  a considj 
able  proportion  of  English  towers  certainly  itj 
their  want  of  a predominating  motif  in  ' 
design,  and  picturesqueness  is  sometimes 
tained  at  the  expense  of  grandeur  and  appar 
height.  We  do  not,  think,  however,  that 
present  fashion  of  straight  vertical  towers  w 
top-heavy  upper  stages,  iu  such  buildings:' 
town-halls,  &c.,  will  be  regarded  with  adm 
tion  by  our  successors.  The  impression  c 
veyed  by  a study  of  these  in  conjunction  v 
old  Gothic  examples  would  be,  that  tho  arr* 
tects  of  the  present  generation  had  wilfi 
introduced  a clumsy  and  inelegant  form' 
tower  from  abroad,  instead  of  working  out 
new  results  the  far  more  truly  architeott 
forms  of  their  own  country.  Of  this  latter  "j 
wiser  process  the  Victoria  Tower  remainstj 
admirable  and  rare  monument,  and  one  supe;! 
in  dignity  of  effect  to  any  Italian  campanile,  ij 
The  extensive  employment  of  brick  in  i, 
Gothic  buildings  of  Italy  is  another  pecnliaf 
which  has  had  its  influence  on  recent 
practice,  in  leading  to  more  extensive  attentl 
at  brick  ornamentation  than  were  at  all  usuB^ 
this  country  until  lately.  This,  if  carried  J 
with  judgment,  is  a move  in  the  right  direotij 
for  economical  considerations  will  always  cotri 
the  use  of  brick  to  a great  extent,  and  with 
questioning  tho  superiority  of  stone  for  alli’ 
best  purposes  of  the  architect,  a building  wli 
has  to  be  for  the  most  part  in  brick  will  ofteri 
more  effective  when  finished  entirely  in  tj 
material  than  with  the  orthodox  complemeni 
“stone  dressings.”  In  studying  thebrickarj 
tecture  of  Italy,  for  bints  to  this  end,  it  m, 
not,  however,  bo  forgotten  that  in  that  coun 
brick  was  used  largely  in  imitating  details  wl  i 
had  in  their  original  form  been  elaborated! 
stone,  and  thence  borrowed  by  the  brick  builc; 
of  Italy.  No  one  would  think  of  maintairj 
that  cuspiug  could  have  been  invented  Sl 
feature  for  brick  architecture  ; and  the  mod  • 
treating  it  in  brick  (specially  illustrated  in  t 
Street’s  volume)  by  setting  the  bricks  as  t&‘ 
ting  voasaoirs,  and  cutting  and  shaping  tl. 
ends  to  the  required  curve,  is  esseutially  un 
cliifcectural,  and  by  no  means  to  be  imitated, 
is  simply  an  ingenious  way  of  producingil 
brickwork  forms  which  belong  properly  to  or 
mental  masonry.  There  is  plenty  of  scope; 
novelty  and  picturesque  design  in  brick  with 
going  beyond  the  forms  and  sources  of  deed. 
H'nn  i-n  toLioVi  tWa  material  naturally  le 


tion  to  which  this  material  naturally 
itself. 

Of  the  places  of  architecturalintcrest  incla 
in  a town  in  North  Italy,  such  as  that  chronic 
in.  the  work  which  gives  occasion  for  tl 
remarks,  none  are  of  more  endurit'g  inter 
than  Verona  and  Venice,  an  interest  coinpi 
tive  as  well  as  positive.  If  a salient  iustai 
were  required  of  the  effect  of  geographical  p i 
tion  and  commercial  relations  upon  architeoti 
one  could  not  point  to  any  more  striking  tbai 
displayed  by  these  two  towns,  not  much  mt^ 


‘ See  p.  6i3,  ante, 
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lan  forty  miles  apart  ia  precisely  the  same 
jgree  of  latitude,  in  the  one  of  which  the 
rcbiteobure  is  essentially  Northern,  Gothic,  in 
leling  (so  far  as  Italy  evorattained  this  feeling), 
bile  in  the  other,  despite  Gothic  forms  of  detail, 
le  whole  feeling  and  treatment  of  the  architec- 
ire  breathes  of  Oriental  fancy  and  sumptuous- 
)8S.  Architecture,  like  some  natural  growth, 
langes  its  colour,  expands  or  contracts  with 
:e  soil  and  the  ciroumstances  by  which  it  is  in- 
lenced.  The  same  grand  commercial  site  on 
le  shore  of  the  Adriatic  which  gave  Venice 
ekey  to  the  stores  of  the  “exhaustless  East,” 
hich  brought  her  into  the  great  air  of  repub- 
lan  freedom  and  growth,  gave  to  her  architects 
30  the  opportunity  and  temptation  to  experi- 
ent  in  forms  of  lavish  and  abnormal  architec- 
ral  splendour,  while  her  neighbourVerona,  the 
obet  borough  of  the  Soaligers,  remained  in  the 
are  respectable  beaten  paths,  both  politically 
d architecturally.  Which  town  is,  in  the 
;ter  point  of  view,  of  most  value,  may  be  con- 
3ted  j it  may  be  correct  to  say  that  there  is 
ire  for  the  northern  architect  to  learn  from  in 
irona,  more  to  admire  and  wonder  at  in  Venice. 
10  architecture  of  Verona  is  strictly  arohitec- 
ral,  that  of  Venice  is  to  a great  extent  more 
jtnresque  than  architectural.  Verona  affords 
mirable  exemplification  of  the  treatment  of 
iterial,  brick  and  marble  especially,  on  purely 
jhitectiiral  'principles,  yet  with  sufficient 
jard  to  effect  and  variety.  Of  the  result  to  be 
tained  from  a simple  and  bold  use  of  building 
l^^als,  almost  without  actual  “ornament,” 

) famous  tower  of  the  Scaliger  palace  is  a re- 
trkable  instance  j and,  on  the  other  hand,  pic- 
iflsquenoss  of  detail  is  seen  in  such  things  as 
> varied  marble  iulay  pavements,  and  the 
nous  flexible  iron  grille  before  the  Piazza  dei 
fnori.  Then  the  details  of  the  brick  architeo- 
'0  of  San  Zenone  and  San  Fermio  furnish  ad- 
rablo  examples  of  what  may  be  called  the 
amen  sense  of  architectural  design,  and  yet 
;h  truly  refined  feeling  and  artistic  effect, 
ere  is  probably  more  here  that  ia  valuable  for 
I architect  to  study  than  at  Venice,  where 
< picturesque  is  the  predominant  aim,  and  the 
ans  whereby  this  is  attained  will  not,  in  many 
es,  bear  too  critical  examination. 

]here  is  not  room  to  say  much  now  about  St. 
rk’s,  to  which  indeed  a largo  space  was  devoted 
our  columns  some  time  since;  but  we  may 
Dfce  the  following  description  of  the  effect, 
an  English  architect,  of  the  peculiar  state  of 
I pavement,  on  which  others  have  cora- 
nted : — 


Of  all  the  features  of  this  grand  church,  that  which 
t to  the  gorgeous  colour  of  the  walls  most  attracted  me 
i the  wild  beauty  of  the  pavement.  I know  not  what 
er  word  to  use  which  quite  describes  the  effect  it  pro- 
ves. It  is  throughout  arranged  in  patterns  common  in 
3t  Opus  Aleiandrinum,  but  instead  of  being  laid  level 
I even,_  It  swells  up  and  down  as  though  its  surface  were 
petnliod  waves  of  the  sea,  on  which  those  who  embark 
ship  of  the  church  may  kneel  in  prayer  with  safety, 
undulating  surface  serving  only  to  remind  them  of  the 
[J™?  ot  life,  and  of  the  sea  actually  washing  the 
lls  of  the  streets  and  houses  throughout  their  city.  It 
not  be  supposed  that  this  undulation  ia  aooidenlai,  for 
I It  been  the  consequence  of  a settlement  of  the  ground 
should  seo  some  marks  of  it  in  the  crypt  and  in  the 
9,  and  some  tokens  of  disruption  in  the  pavement 
iit.  AndthecorrospondingesampleofSta.  Soda,  Con- 

Btinople,  where  wohave  it  on  record  that  there  was  an 
sntipnal  symbolism  in  just  such  a floor,  is  conclusive  as 
[flo  intention  of  the  imitators  here." 


Kot  quite,  wo  think.  If  the  builders  of  Sta. 
fia,  m the  very  centre  of  the  domination  of 
aahstic  symbolism,  intended  suoh  a metaphor 
thoir  floor,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
jhitecta  in  the  free,  aspiring,  commercial  city 
the  Adriatic  should  have  set  great  store  by 
y such  far-fetched  and  absurd  symbol.  They 
ght  have  imitated  what  struck  them  as  a 
ituresque  peculiarity  in  the  Neo-Greek  cathe- 
il,  without  any  other  aim  than  a gorgeous 
The  passage  we  quote,  aud  the  tone 
iioh  it  takes,  in  common  with  other  remarks 
the  same  book,  is  indicative  of  the  over- 
ought  and  entirely  artificial  manner  in  which 
some  architects  among  us,  symbolism  and 
:lesiology  are  mingled  with  architecture,  as  if 
9 two  studies  belonged  to  each  other  in  some 
Jeparable  manner.  We  can  only  hope  that  no 
ung  ecclesiological  architect  will  commence 
nstrucLmg  churches  with  “ wavy  ” floors,  in 
der  to  realise  among  ourselves  the  important 
isons  thus  to  be  derived.  On  architectural 
ounds  there  may  be  room  for  the  consideration 
lether  more  variation  in  the  levels  of  floors 
generally  permitted  in  modern  buildings 
ght  be  a new  source  of  eflect.  There  are, 
wever,  very  few  structures  built  in  which  any 
ch  variation,  either  by  slopes  or  steps,  would 
t be  a practical  inconvenience ; and  probably 


the  final  conclusion  would  be  that  for  an  interior 
there  is  nothing  so  fine  or  so  suitable  as  an 
unbroken  expanse  of  flat  floor  as  the  basis  of  the 
internal  architecture.* 

In  comparing  Verona  and  Venice,  one  can 
scarcely  forget  the  vicinity  of  Vicenza,  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  the  now  barely-honoured  name 
of  Palladio.  The  reputation  of  the  great 
Renaissance  designer  will  probably  survive 
after  a fashion,  but  more  on  the  wings  of 
fame  and  because  of  what  has  once  been 
said  about  him,  than  on  the  merits  of  what 
he  called  buildings,  but  which  were  rather 
fall-size  models  of  buildings.  More  thought 
and  more  intellect  may  have  gone  to  producing 
some  of  these  than  went  to  any  of  the  now  more 
admired  structures  of  the  other  two  towns  we 
have  been  referring  to;  they  form  a striking 
warning  of  the  consequences  of  neglecting  the 
first  desideratum  of  architecture,  truth  and 
durability  of  construction.  There  is  a some- 
thing singular  in  the  geographical  juxtaposition 
of  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Venice,  lying  at  the 
three  corners  of  a not  very  large  triangle  of 
country,  representatives  respectively  of  real 
architectural  building,  of  “ school  ” designing, 
and  of  picturesque  architecture  of  no  rule  or 
regulation  at  all.  The  fact  that  the  latter  has 
the  most  lively  hold  upon  the  interests  of  most 
people  at  present  must  not  be  made  too  decidedly 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  more  lasting 
interest  of  the  “romantic”  school;  allowance 
has  to  be  made  for  the  historical  associations  of 
Venice,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  that  the  romance 
side  of  artistic  interest  is  predominant  just  now, 
in  every  branch  of  art  and  literature.  “ School  ” 
art,  on  the  other  hand,  always  has  in  it  the  seeds 
of  decay  ; yet  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  day 
would  have  come  round  when  the  unquestionable 
talent,  not  to  say  genius,  applied  to  it  by 
Palladio  might  have  made  Vicenza  again  a centre 
of  interest  to  the  architectural  traveller.  But 
the  celebrated  Renaissance  architect  destroyed 
bis  chance  by  forgetting  the  constructive  basis 
of  architecture,  and  contenting  himself  by 
getting  up  scenic  buildings  as  fast  as  be  could 
without  considering  their  future.  Ho  did  more, 
however,  in  the  art  of  abstract  design,  than  that 
it  shonld  be  quite  fair  or  allowable,  even  for  the 
most  virtuous  Goth,  to  pass  his  memory  over  it 
with  a sneer;  though  every  candid  critic  must 
admit  how  inferior  in  interest  and  association 
are  his  artificial  compositions  to  the  sometimes 
less  artistic,  bnt  genuine  and  durable  erections 
which  the  Italian  medimval  architects,  supplying 
the  wants  of  their  day  with  the  materials  nearest 
to  hand,  have  left  as  illustrations  of  brick  and 
marble  in  the  middle  siges. 


CISTERCIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

We  printed  three  weeks  ago  a considerable 
portion  of  the  paper  on  the  above  subject  recently 
read  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  at  the  Ripen  Congress  of 
the  Archieological  Institute  (see  p.  653,  ante), 
embodying  facts  and  conclusions,  some  of  which 
had  previously  been  laid  before  the  architectural 
profession  in  the  course  of  a paper  contributed 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
during  the  session  1870-71.  The  various  studies 
and  investigations  which  Mr.  Sharpe  has  given 
to  a subject  that  he  has  fairly  made  his  own  are 
now  to  be  collected  in  a systematic  form  in  a 
new  illustrated  work*  on  Cistercian  Architecture, 
the  first  two  parts  of  which  are  published,  and 
of  which  we  presume  the  remainder  is  to  follow 
shortly. 

The  peculiar  ecclesiastical  movement  which, 
started  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  has 
left  its  records  in  some  of  the  most  extensive 
and  impressive  architectural  works  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  has  been  on 
several  occasions  dwelt  upon  and  described  in  its 
main  features  by  the  author  of  the  present  work, 
in  the  course  of  various  lectures,  of  which 
extracts  have  appeared  in  our  columns,  as  well 
as  in  the  letters  “ On  Colour  in  Churches,”  first 
addressed  to  us,  and  since  printed  as  a pamphlet. 
It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate 
the  specialities  of  Cistercian  rule  which  contri- 


* Elmea,  in  his  original  design  for  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Lirerpool,  made  the  experiment  ofa  raised  floor  all  round 
the  great  hall,  a kind  of  continuons  dais,  with  two  or 
three  steps  down  to  the  centre  area.  The  effect,  as  we 
remember  it,  wss  to  give  rather  the  appearance  of  a iceU 
in]  the  middle  of  the  area;  and  it  was  probably  incon- 
venient, as  wo  hear  it  has  been  some  time  since  filled  up 
with  wooden  flooring,  so  as  to  produce  a uniform  level. 

t “The  Architecture  of  the  Cistercians.’’  By  Edmnnd 
Sharpe,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  Part  I. : General  Plan. 
Part  II.  : The  Contersorum,  London  : E.  4 F.  N. 
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rbnted  to  give  much  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
stern  simplicity  which  belongs  to  their  conven- 
tual buildings.  Those  who  have  not  yet  made 
any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  rise  of 
the  Cistercian  movement  will  find  it  sketched 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  work  before  us;  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe  here  that  the  order 
appears  to  have  dated  its  great  increase  in 
numbers  and  reputation  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Abbuy  of  Clervaux,  by  St.  Bernard,  in  1119, 
and  that  within  a little  more  than  200  years  of 
that  time  no  less  than  1,200  abbeys  were 
founded,  erected,  endowed,  and  added  to  the 
Order.  “ Of  these  1,200  monasteries,”  says  our 
author,  "I  do  not  know  one  the  general  plan  of 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  that  of  all  the 
rest,  nor  a single  church  which  does  not  bear  in 
its  details  the  impress  of  its  Cistercian  origin.” 

This  remarkable  unity  of  plan  and  design  in 
all  these  buildings,  not  forming  conspicuous 
objects  in  towns,  not  grouped  together  in  any 
way,  “sed  in  locis  a conversatione  hoyninwn 
semotis  ” (in  the  words  of  their  own  statutes),  ia 
an  impressive  instance  of  the  intimate  connexion 
between  arebiteoture  and  forms  and  theories  of 
life,  which  has  always  existed  where  the  archi- 
tecture was  the  unfettered  and  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  real  wants  of  its  authors  ; which,  even 
at  present,  amid  our  multifarious  copyism,  exists 
much  more  than  some  pessimist  critics  would 
have  us  believe.  Nothing  can  better  assist  us 
to  realise  the  power  of  the  ascetic  spirit  in  the 
middle  ages  than  the  existence  of  these  exten. 
sive  structures,  all  built  by  one  law,  and  all 
following  the  melancholy  prescription  of  their 
statute,  and  finding  their  foundations  far  up  in 
silent  valleys,  in  the  least  conspicuous  and  least 
frequented  spots,  where  their  inhabitants  could 
carry  on  their  formal  and  severe  discipline  of 
existence  with  the  least  possible  temptation  to 
break  through  it.  In  contemplating  in  imagina- 
tion these  hundreds  of  separate  silent  buildings, 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts 
that  was  ever  made  towards  the  abnegation  of 
all  the  brighter  human  feelings,  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  a superhuman  happiness,  even  the  archi- 
tectural studeut  is  tempted  for  a moment  to 
forget  the  architectural  grandeur  of  these  struc- 
tures in  the  moral  interest  of  the  phase  of  life  of 
which  they  are  the  chief  witnesses  and  memo- 
rials. There  is  something  intensely  solemn, 
though  mournful,  in  the  ideal  of  life  thus  held 
up  and  practised  by  whole  colonies  of  human 
beings  centuries  ago;  an  ideal  which,  with  all 
its  lofty  claims  and  hopes,  and  doubtless  its 
strivings  and  contentions  of  mind,  has  utterly 
faded  into  the  past,  and  left  us  as  memorials 
these  deserted  and  ruined  structures,  which  are 
sketched  and  measured  by  the  modern  architect 
us  the  only  remnant  amongst  us  of  the  great 
Cistercian  movement  whichia  of  any  consequence 
to  him  or  to  any  one  now. 

The  style  of  the  earlier  aud  finest  of  these 
abbeys  is  of  course  the  style  of  Early  Gothic  as  ia 
its  main  features  it  was  practised  in  the  twelfth 
century  over  great  part  of  Europe,  with  diversi- 
ties of  detail  rather  than  of  construction  or  of 
general  effect.  The  Cistercian  presents  it  inton. 
sified,  as  one  may  say,  in  its  characteristics  of 
massiveness  and  simplicity,  but  not  otherwise 
with  any  noteworthy  distinction  in  style  from 
other  edifices  of  the  same  period.  It  was  rather 
a distinction  of  manner  than  of  stylo,  arising 
from  the  determination  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  show  or  luxurious  decoration.  Any  represen- 
tation of  human  figures  or  faces  in  tho  carving 
was  forbidden  explicitly  by  the  rules  of  the  order, 
and  even  decorative  carving  little  resorted  to  ; and 
thus  results  a manner  of  Early  Gothic  illnstra- 
ting  the  degree  of  architectural  efiect  which  can 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  moulding  only  as  a 
source  of  decorative  expression.  Towers  of  any 
height  were  also  forbidden  : “ Stone  towers  are 
not  to  be  made  for  bells,  nor  wooden  ones  of  im- 
moderate height,  which  would  be  unbeseeming 
the  simplicity  of  tho  order.”  Mr.  Sharpe  adds 
that  “ these  wooden  bell-turrets  existed  in  most 
of  the  early  French  abbey  churches  of  this  order, 
over  the'  crossing.  There  is  a representation  of 
such  a turret  so  situated  in  an  early  engraving  of 
the  church  at  Citeaux,  before  it  was  destroyed, 
and  there  is  one  still  existing  at  Brombach  with 
a small  circular  opening  beneath  it,  in  the  apex 
of  the  western  arch  of  the  crossing,  through 
which  the  rope  descended  to  tho  floor  of  the  nave.” 
The  bells  also  were  under  regulation,  and  there 
were  never  to  be  two  sounded  at  a time : no 
“ peal  ” was  allowed,  in  other  words.  The  win- 
dows  were  to  have  plain  white  glass,  except 
vvhere  coloured  glass  had  existed  in  an  abbey 
built  before  the  institution  of  the  order,  when 
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the  coloured  glass  miglit  be  retained  t there  is  in 
this  last  exception  a spirit  of  reasonableness  and 
an  absence  of  fanaticism,  which  has  not  always 
characterised  religious  reforms,  and  from  which 
some  people  even  in  our  own  days  might  take 
a bint.  The  general  prohibition  of  stained  glass 
in  these  abbeys  has  been  frequently  referred  to 
of  late,  and  was  the  main  text  of  the  letters 
“On  Colour  in  Churches”  before  mentioned,  in 
which  some  may  have  thonght  the  example  of 
the  Cistercians  in  this  respect  was  pressed  a 
little  further  than  most  modern  architects  can 
be  expected  to  follow  it. 

In  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  principal 
buildings  forming  a Cistei'cian  abbey,  the  model 
plan  given  in  this  work  furnishes  a convenient 
memorandum  of  an  arrangement  to  which  all 
these  groups  of  buildings  conform,  in  its  main 
features,  ilost  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the 
leading  points  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  plan  j 
the  church  occupying  the  whole  of  the  north 
side,  the  cloister  court  to  the  south  of  ibj  the 
chapter-house  opening  from  the  east  walk,  and 
the  refectory  from  the  south  walk  of  the  cloister; 
the  fratry,  or  day-room  of  the  monks,  opening 
from  the  south-east  angle  ; and  the  long  build- 
ing,  generally  divided  by  a centre  colonnade  into 
two  aisles,  which  forms  the  invariable  completion 
of  the  block  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloister,  but 
extending  commonly  far  beyond  it  southwards. 
It  is  of  this  last  building  that  Hr.  Sharpe 
especially  treats  in  the  second  part  of  the  present 
work ; the  chamber  to  which  ho  had  formerly 
attached  the  title  of  Tiospitiim,  or  guest-room, 
but  which  recent  researches  have  induced  him 
to  regard  as  the  donius  conversorum,  or  room 
of  the  “ convertites  ” (to  adopt  the  Shaksperian 
Anglicising  of  the  word*),  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  chronicles  of  the  monks.  The  conversi 
were  lay  brethren,  subject  to  some  extent  to  the 
religious  brethren,  and  who  wore  admitted  to  the 
shelter  of  the  convent  on  engaging  to  adopt  the 
Cistercian  rule  of  life,  and  to  do  the  necessary 
work  of  labourers  on  what  was,  in  fact,  a great 
economic  farming  estate.  From  what  is  related 
of  the  duties  of  this  portion  of  the  conventual 
body,  who  appear  to  have  really  had  to  under- 
take the  greater  part  of  tho  rougher  daily  labour 
of  these  great  establishments,  it  is  justifiable  to 
aaaume  that  they  may  have  frequently  or  generally 
surpassed  its  religious  brethren  in  numbers,  and 
the  respective  proportions,  in  size,  of  the  fratry 
and  the  western  boildiug,  the  day-rooms  (accord, 
ing  to  this  theory)  of  the  religious  and  lay 
brethren  respectively,  are  therefore  in  accord, 
ance  with  this  idea.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
both  these  apartments  were  in  two  stories,  and 
both  divided  in  the  same  manner  by  a cential 
arcade,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  their  arcs 
were  of  a similar  nature  ; the  lower  room  in 
each  case  being  the  day-room,  and  the  upper  one 
tho  dormitory  ; which  has  long  been  assumed  to 
be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  apartment  called  the 
fratry.  On  the  whole  the  new  explanation  of  the 
long  west  room  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  that 
has  been  offered  j at  the  recent  Ripon  meeting 
of  tho  Archmological  Institute  it  was,  in  fact, 
generally  taken  that  ilr.  Sharpe  bad  proved  his 
case.  We  should  only  wish  to  ask  what  has 
become  of  the  hosj’iti'um,  which,  Mr.  Sharpe 
admits  more  than  once,  is  one  of  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  buildings  in  ancient 
chronicles  ? Apparently  the  new  theory  removes 
it  from  the  group  surrounding  tho  cloister, 
and  places  it  among  the  outlying  buildings 
within  the  abbey  precincts,  where,  we  are  told, 
that  both  at  Fountains  and  Furness  there  are 
buildings  that  might  have  served  such  a purpose. 
As  ilr.  Sharpe  holds  that  the  hospitiuM  would 
be  constructed  in  the  same  way,  with  a lower 
day-room  and  an  upper  dormitory,  it  seems  to 
remain  really  a question  as  to  whether  the  guests 
or  the  lay  brethren  would  require  most  room, 
and  to  which  the  largest  apartment  was  likely 
to  be  devoted.  There  is  this  to  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  lay  brethren  took  so  regular  a 
part  in  the  daily  work  of  the  place,  it  may  be 
natural  to  suppose  that  their  room  would  bo  tho 
one  in  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  main 
buildings  of  the  convent.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  working  population  of 
the  establishment,  employed  a great  deal  in  out- 
door labour,  would  be  housed  more  apart,  and  in 
less  close  connexion  with  the  religious  service  of 
the  place  : they  were  not,  it  is  admitted,  required 
to  attend  the  same  number  of  services  as  the 
religions  brethren  j and  it  might  also  be  felt  that 
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a place  of  honour  should  be  given  to  the  par- 
takers  of  the  special  hospitality  or  charity  of  the 
convent,  and  that  their  room  should  be  in  such 
proximity  to  the  church  as  to  enable  them 
(including  the  sick,  as  they  often  did)  to  attend 
services  with  as  little  difficulty  as  possible.  Wo 
do  not  say  that  Mr.  Sharpe  has  not  shown  con- 
siderable reason  for  the  change  of  nomenclature, 
but  are  inclined  to  think  there  is  something  to 
be  said  also  for  tho  hosj)itiuvi  theory,  on  the 
ground  of  convenience  and  suitability  of  plan. 

Appended  to  the  second  part  of  the  book  are 
plans,  sections,  elevations,  and  interior  perspec- 
tives of  two  or  three  of  the  most  typical  exam- 
ples of  the  apartment  under  consideration : 
those  of  Yunclair,  Furness,  and  Fountains  being 
selected,  of  which  the  interior  perspectives  of 
the  two  latter  are  shown  ; Furness,  of  course, 
being  in  great  measure  a restoration.  The  well- 
known  chamber  at  Fountains,  often  erroneously 
called  a cloister,  is  a remarkably  fine  example 
of  how  much  of  really  beautiful  and  elegant 
architectural  effect  may  be  obtained  without  the 
assistance  of  ornament,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
term,  and  by  the  simple  mouldings  preferred  by 
the  Cistercian  architect.  Our  author  calls 
attention  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  the 
plan  is  arranged  so  as  to  afford  light  from  both 
sides  to  tho  three  principal  buildings,  the  Fratry, 
tho  Refectory,  and  the  Dorans  Oonversorum : 
this,  however,  is  only  true  of  the  portion  of  the 
latter  which  projects  before  the  line  of  the 
cloisters ; and,  in  regard  to  that  part  even,  we 
fear  that  if  a modern  architect  sent  in  a plan  for 
a building  for  a number  of  workmen, — a factory, 
for  instance, — with  no  larger  proportion  of  light 
than  in  these  cases,  he  would  be  requested  by 
the  committee  to  I’econsider  his  plans. 

Indeed,  we  think  our  able  archmological  archi- 
tect, in  dwelling  fondly  on  a favourite  subject,  has 
allowed  his  enthusiasm  to  carry  him  a little  too 
far  in  his  views  as  to  the  practical  value  to  the 
modern  architect  of  the  study  of  the  edifices  of 
Cistercians.  He  asks,  very  reasonably,  “ Can  we 
draw  no  instructive  leason  for  works  of  the 
present  day,  increasing  as  they  continually  are 
in  importance  and  in  the  means  devoted  to  them, 
from  the  existence  of  this  noble  school  of  architec- 
ture  in  the  Cistercian  remains  of  Great  Britain 
and  Continental  Europe”  ? Unquestionably,  in 
regard  to  the  architectural  treatment  of  buildings 
of  a somewhat  similar  object,  the  lesson  of  simple 
yet  architecturally  effective  planning,  and  of  the 
superior  effect  of  a style,  masculine  and  severe  in 
treatment,  over  one  bedizened  with  ornament,  is 
such  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  But  when  we 
are  invited  to  take  lessons  from  the  Cistercians 
in  sanitary  arrangements,  we  feel  doubtful.  The 
utilising  of  a natural  stream  to  carry  off  the 
sewage,  for  instance,  is  just  one  of  those  pro-, 
ceedings  which  modem  judgment  and  experience 
in  such  matters  has  condemned  in  ioto.  It  would 
appear,  at  all  events,  that  the  monks  might  have 
made  a better  use  of  the  water,  bad  they  been 
80  minded,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  highly 
characteristic  little  legend  quoted  by  our  author 
as  illustrating  the  habits  and  tastes  of  these 
ascetics  : — 

“A  cavalier  of  renowr,  who  had  entered  the  order  of 
Citeaux,  had  a friend  equally  renowned  for  hie  skill  in 
arms,  whom  he  exhorted  to  become  a monk.  The  latter 
replied  in  a manner  that  evinced,  in  the  eyes  of  the  monk, 
pusillanimity,  ‘ Yes,  my  friend,’  said  he  ; ‘ I would 
willingly  enter  your  order,  but  for  oue  thing  that  I greatly 
fear.’ — ■'What  is  that?’  replied  the  monk. — ‘ The  vermin 
that  fill  your  garments,’  rejoined  tho  soldier. — ‘Occurs, 
geous  knight !’  said  the  Cistercian;  'you,  who  in  wars 
inspired  by  the  devil  do  not  fear  the  swords  of  tho 
enemy,  do  you  dread  the  weapons  of  this  smaller  militia 
that  you  encounter  in  the  service  of  J esus  Christ  ? ’ Tho 
cavalier  remained  sUent,  and,  ultimately  convinced  by  his 
friend’s  exhortation  and  example,  joined  the  order.  It 
happened  that,  some  time  after,  they  met,  for  the  first 
lime,  in  the  church  of  Bt.  Pierre,  at  Cologne.  ‘ Well,’ 
said  the  older  monk,  ‘do  you  still  fear  the  vermin  ? ’ — 
The  new  monk,  understanding  th*  allusion,  replied, 
‘Ah  ! my  friend,  be  sure  of  this,  that  if  all  the  vermin  of 
all  themoiiks  were  united  on  my  person  they  conld  not 
by  their  persecution  drive  me  out  of  the  order.'  The 
other,  says  the  chronicler,  greatly  pleased  with  this 
answer,  repeated  it  for  tho  edification  of  his  hearers 
wherever  be  went.” 

Nothing  conld  be  more  characteristic  of  the 
strange  vielanyeol  dirt  aud  devotion  which  went 
to  make  Medimval  saints  than  the  above  some- 
what nasty  record.  But  whether  it  tends  to 
inspire  us  with  much  faith  in  the  sanitary 
operations  of  gentlemen  who  boasted  such  a 
retinue,  may  bo  reasonably  questioned. 

A singular  rosuit  of  the  peculiarly  practical 
view  taken  of  property  in  the  abbey  lands,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  is  alluded  to 
(p.  25,  Part  I.)  ; the  entire  preservation,  namely, 
of  the  outer  fence  wall  of  the  convent  property, 
while  the  buildings  have  been  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin.  This  result  is  no  doubt  due,  as  Mr.  Sharpe 
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observes,  “ to  tho  same  cause  which  maim 
and  perpetuates  the  picturesque  irregulaci 
our  walls  and  fences,  and  which  is  connei 
with  the  testamentary  identification  of  prop>; 
and  the  nature  of  the  legal  tenure  of  lani 
this  country  ; . . . . for  the  arbitrary  alienn 
and  transfer  by  gift  of  the  property  of; 
monasteries,  at  the  time  of  their  dissolo 
though  it  supplied  to  its  new  owners  a motivti 
the  preservation  of  its  boundaries,  laid  no  \ 
obligation  on  them  for  the  maintenance  o:: 
buildings.”  The  author,  while  admitting  thl; 
this  is  very  much  altered  now,  laments  thals 
rough  works  of  reparation  that^have  been  cai' 
out  in  some  instances  have  been  under  the  S't 
intendence  of  ignorant  persons,  and  that  u 
funds  have  been  expended,  “a  portion  of  v| 
only,  if  properly  applied,  might  have  prevel 
the  loss  of  valuable  works.  The  instances'^ 
have  fallen  within  my  own  observation  of  t 
losses  which  have  occurred  in  the  abbey  chui' 
of  this  country,  since  my  illustrations  of  f 
were  published  iu  1846,  are  both  nnrr.orouDj 
serious.”  Those  who  are  responsible  tc| 
nation  for  the  preservation  of  these  monu'ut 
of  our  architecture  from  further  ruin,  sit 
take  this  consideration  into  due  account,  wh:| 
they  look  at  the  matter  from  an  economic- { 
arcbmological  point  of  view. 


RVS  .IN  VEBE,  AND  THE  DRAPEElt 
COMPANY. 

Old  London,  if  we  may  use  that  term 
any  correctness  at  all,  is  in  course  of  suoh  i 
disappearance  that  wo  shall  in  the  futm 
thanked  for  having,  every  now  and  the^ 
opportunity  offered,  recorded  its  said  disapi 
auco  in  detail.  It  is  really  a melancholy  tho. 
aud  leads  one  to  reflections,  artistic  aud  nrot 
tural,  not  in  any  wise  hopeful.  Works  of  thi 
disappear,  and  the  future  comes  in  time  i 
how  much  mankind  can  be  said  to  gain  b 
progress,  we  hardly  dare  to  contemo 
‘‘  Busiuess,”  as  it  is  termed  in  the  City, — 1 
City  doings  we  are  about  to  give  a little  accon 
is  gradually  and  quickly  devouring  all  thin 
it,  even  the  very  ground  itself.  There  w 
indeed,  be  no  streets  at  all  were  it  possit 
any  way  to  get  from  house  to  house,  or  ) 
office  to  office,  without  them.  All  the  < 
green  spots  in  the  City  of  London  are  disap 
ing,  and  brick  and  plaster  houses,  or  box; 
offices,  we  had  better  say,  are  growing  t 
them,  instead  of  grass  and  trees.  The: 
no  help  for  it,  that  is  certain.  But  the  faoii 
no-w  and  then  be  recorded  with  advan) 
showing  how  the  old  disappears  in  the  J 
Let  us  give  an  example  of  it,  now  actually 
on  in  the  very  heart  of  the  good,  and  a if 
prosy,  City,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  itst! 
trade  and  traffic. 

'Xhe  Drapers’  Company  is,  as  many  ;l 
recollect,  one  of  venerable  date,  for  43zi 
present  site  of  the  Drapers’  Hall,  inTbogmoj 
street,  Thos.  Cromwell’s  mansion  once  si 
This  site  was  purchased  of  Henry  VIII.  iu  J 
but  to  whom,  however,  it  became  forfeited  g. 
the  attainder  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  lialf 
Essex.  It  was  much  damaged  in  the  GreaCr 
iu  1666,  but  was  rebuilt.  In  1774  it  was  gl 
considerably  damaged  by  fire,  but  was  rep> 
in  the  following  year.  It  has  since  been  fro  r 
and  the  interior  beautified  in  1868-9,  so  =' 
this  quiet  little  spot  has  seen  many  and  enc! 
and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  changes.  ^ 
Hall  is  now  about  as  fresh  and  new  iu  apji 
ance  as  it  well  can  be.  It  may  be  noted  u 
the  ancient  Hall  of  the  Company  stood  'll' 
Stvitbin’s-lane  in  1402.  The  “Compt 
existed  by  custom  in  the  reign  of  Udwa' 
First  incorporated  by  the  33ch  Edward  III.;  i 
successive  charters  were  granted  by  Ilemy.i 
Edward  IV.,  and  confirmed  by  an  " Inspexiu  ■ 
of  Elizabeth;  again  by  James  I.,  and. 
Charles  II.  Articles  too,  and  ordinances  fon 
good  government  of  these  worthy  citizens,  ii 
made  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  on  M 
9th  of  that  year.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  i 
Lord  Keeper;  Sir  Christopher  Wraye,  Knt., 
Sir  James  Dyer,  Knt.,  the  Lord  Chief  Just' 
confirmed  their  bye-laws  on  November  It 
1576,  so  that  we  see  how  venerable  the  bis 
of  the  Drapers’  Company  really  is,  and  i 
proud  a thing  to  belong  to  so  historic  ■ 
venerable  a gnild.  We  need  not  describe  t 
“ coat  of  arms.”  The  motto  of  it  is, — “I 
God  only  be  Honour  and  Glory.”  Their  PatrC 
is  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary.  Do  the  Company/i. 
may  ask,  think  enough  of  all  these  thii 
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lat  ehail  wo  say  of  the  “ Fees  ” ? of  the  multi, 
le  of  charities  ? of  the  very  first,  to  wit,  wherein 
I Thomas  Howell,  who  died  at  Seville  in  1540, 
I who  sent  to  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the 
npany  “13,000  dacata  of  gold”  ? The  said 
npauy  being  required  to  buy  with  it, 
) ducats  of  rent  yearly,  for  ever ; this 
a to  be  bestowed  as  a marriage  portion  upon 
r maidens,  being  orphans  of  the  donor’s 
sage,  or  blood,  if  they  can  be  found  j if  not, 
400  ducats  are  to  be  spent  in  marriage  por- 
18  to  “ four  poor  maidens  for  ever.”  What 
the  Company  now-a-days  do  with  these  400 
ats,  and  whore  do  they  find  the  “ four 
ideas, ” and  where  are  they  ? Many  other 
rities  thero  are,  worth,  perhaps,  the  looking 
ittle  into.  Loans,  too,  there  are,  and  alms- 
ses,  formerly  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave, 
r the  Tower  of  London,  but  since  removed 
Cottenbam.  Then  there  is  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
lego,  at  Greenwich,  under  letters  patent,  for 
inty  poor  persons  ; and  Lady  Ascue’s  land  in 
ich-laue,  to  build  almshouses  for  seven  poor 
ows;  and  almshouses  at  Stratford,  Bow,  for 
it  poor  people,  and  for  the  schoolmaster  and 
er  of  his  school.  And,  not  to  mention  others, 
iry  Lucas  left  no  less  than  700  pounds  ster- 
ffor  the  building  and  endowing  a hospital  in 
county  of  Berks,  or  Surrey.  Many  others 
re  are ; and  tho  goodly  list  shows  how  free 
1 are  with  their  worldly  goods  when  their  last 
r does  indeed  draw  near.  But  once  more, 
mty  Corney  left  by  his  will  property  to  esta- 
h orphan  schools  in  Lordsbip-lane,  Tottenham ; 
scholars  to  he  of  respectable  parents,  and 
nbers  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  seems 
lave  been  the  last  act  of  the  goodly  Company, 
these  schools  were  but  opened  in  1870.  One 
3r  matter,  not  a little  significant  of  things  as 

Y change,  we  must  needs  note.  In  the  list 
o-day  of  the  Master  and  Wardens  and  Court 
issistaots  of  this  goodly  Company,  all  the 
ses  of  abode  given,  without  exception,  are 
j from  and  out  of  the  City  of  London, — 
lionablo  Tyburnia,  Blackhcath,  and  the 
’est  End, ’’—have  decoyed  these  good  and 
t worthy  London  citizens  from  their  Cicy, 
orget  it,  if  possible,  in  their  hours  of  leisure  ! 
nd,  now,  for  an  account  of  another  change  about 
omcover  tho  belongings  of  the  Drapers’  Com. 
y.  Their  Hall,  a new  building,  is,  as  wo  have 
, in  Throgmorton-eti-eet,  and  at  the  back  of  it, 
lUgh  tho  Hall,  or  down  a narrow  court  at  the 
I of  it,  there  is  to  bo  found  a nearly  square 
. of  right  pleasant  garden.ground,  with  grass, 

a fish-imnd,  and  goodly  trees,  pleasant  to 
sight,  and  contrasting  happily  with  the  sur- 
Qding  bricks  and  new  plaster,  and  staring 
le-work.  It  is  some  200  ft.  square.  It  is  a 
a incojnita  even  to  practised  Londoners,  for 
can  know  anything  of  it,  or  even  of  tho  fact 
ts  existence.  This  plot  of  pleasant  planted 
tmd  in  the  brick  and  plaster  desert  has  Copt- 
[.court,  of  famous  memory,  on  one  side  of  it ; 
idoii-wall  to  the  north  j Bell-alley  on  another 
>,  the  west ; and  Austin  Friars  on  the  east, 
have  bad  opportunity  of  seeing  this  “litis 
Urbe,”  and  have  dotted  down  a few  notes 
ut  it,  and  its  now  certain  fate.  It  has  been 
srmined,  bat  a few  days  ago,  to  build  neats 
offices,  as  they  are  expressively  termed,  on  it, 
ihat  in  a few  months, — for  they  are  not  long 
>nt  such  work  in  such  a place, — this  green  and 
asaLt  spot  will  disappear,  and  “ offices  ” only 
in  tho  place  of  it. 

iut  to  a few  details,  and  particulars  of  this 
quo  bit  of  ground.  Tho  Drapers’  Company, 
■ing  no  special  sentiment  about  it,  determined 
sell  or  lease  it  for  building  purposes,  whether 
00.  One  curiosity  and  perplexity  there  always 
in  plots  of  ground  like  this,  all  surrounded 
'h  thickly-set  houses : viz.,  the  question  of 
3dow  lights,  or  openings,  or  easements  in 
lls.'gllere  there  are  many,  01.  being  paid 
ono  firm  for  nine  windows,  overlooking  the 
rden.  Notice  to  close  these  lights  has  how- 
;r  now  been  given.  Science,  too,  mnst  needs 
:cumb  as  well  as  nature,  before  the  movement 
tho  Drapers’  Company  j for  it  is  expressly 
jvided  that  the  telegraphic  wire  which  a great 
iding  firm,  tho  Messrs.  Waterlow,  have  now 
) privilege  of  maintaining,  and  which  is  ex- 
ided  in  air,  and  passes  over  the  grounds 
i buildings  of  the  Company,  and  which  they 
Id  at  a rent  of  fis.  6d.  a year,  shall  cease  at 

Y time,  due  notice  to  remove  the  same  being 
■on  in  writing  to  do  so.  All  the  buildings  are 

be  completed  within  twenty-four  calendar 
iQths.  ♦ 

Tho  plot  of  land  has  been  lot  wo  are  told,  for  lo.OOOi. 
annum,  oa  lease  for  eighty  years. 


It  will,  of  course,  be  in  the  recollection  of 
many  that  some  talk  there  has  already  been  for 
retaining  this  plot  of  pleasant  garden-ground 
for  the  " recreation”  of  the  public,  and  we  conld 
wish  that  this  should  be,  conld  but  the  present 
aspect  of  the  place  be  retained  as  it  is,  for  it, 
could  hardly  be  bettered.  There  is  about  it  just 
that  balance  of  the  artificial  or  garden-like 
laying-oub  of  the  ground,  with  a certain  look  of 
wildness,  and  neglect,  if  yon  will,  which  is 
snited  to  the  spot.  Dickens  would  have  revelled 
in  it,  and  peopled  it  with  creations  of  his  own; 
and  going  to  it  now  as  it  is,  any  ono  with  an 
imaginative  faculty  may  do  so  too,  and  that  right 
pleasantly  and  quaintly.  We  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  a right  of  way  and  passage,  or 
narrow  street,  is  to  be  made  through  this  quiet 
bit  of  ground,  from  Throgmorton . street  to 
London-wall,  almost  due  north  and  south ; of  no 
moment  when  built  upon,  but  altogether  ruinous 
to  the  quiet  of  it  as  it  is.  Standing  on  this  spet, 
and  looking  westward,  a quaint  bit  of  antique 
London  may  yet  accidentally  be  got  a glimpse  of, 
for  the  houses  in  Bell-alley  are  somewhat  of  the 
oldest,  and  dilapidated,  with  huge  dormer  win- 
dows, and  unimproved  dull  red  tile  roofs.  But 
all  these  will  go,  it  is  quite  sure  and  certain. 
Fate  and  business  will  needs  have  it  so ; as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  “ improvement,”  to  take  up 
the  favourite  and  fashionable  word.  Improve- 
ment  is  a mighty  word,  and  all-potent  in 
the  “City”;  and  the  idea  convoyed  by  it, 
true  or  [false,  does  not  stop  at  the  word,  for 
the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  dreams  of 
more  and  more  of  it,  compel  to  action,  and  all 
and  everything,  however  time-honoured,  or  even 
full  of  poetic  power,  vanishes  before  them. 
Improvement  in  the  City  means  in  brief  the 
pulling  down  of  the  well-used  and  the  putting 
up  of  the  quite  new.  There  is  but  little  thought 
of  their  relative  value,  either  artistically, — if 
tho  W'ord  has  here  any  significance  at  all, — or  in 
other  ways  j anticipated  profit,  even  more  than 
bare  utility,  dominating  everywhere.  All  things 
go  before  it,  both  of  nature  and  art.  Gaixiens 
and  green  spots,  and  trees,  and  churches,  and 
remains  of  the  past, — all  and  every  ono  of  them 
disappear  in  turn.  We  may  lament  this,  bub 
we  cannot  help  it.  But  more,  perhaps,  than  all 
is  the  dismal,  the  thrice  dismal,  fact  of  these 
new  and  improved,  and  may  be  patented,  details 
of  house  and  office  building,  being  for  the  most 
no  improvements  at  all,  either  in  artistic  power, 
architectural  skill  and  design,  art  workmanship, 
or  even  in  what  is  expressed  by  the  English 
word  comfort,  or  in  convenience,  in  as  far  as 
these  are  elements  in  the  changes  that  are  made. 
Accepting,  therefore,  for  a moment,  the  neces- 
sity that  may  exist  for  tho  building  over  of  this 
plot  of  green-covered  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the 
too  crowded  City,  and  that  no  fraction  of  mother 
earth  within  London-wall  can  bo  otlierwise  or 
better  ntilised  than  by  its  being  covered  thick 
and  closely  with  “offices,”  why  should  not  suoh 
houses  be  at  least  as  “ comfortable  ” as  those 
built  in  the  days  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Christopher 
Wren  ? We  speak  from  experience  and  actual 
eyesight,  and  trial  of  both,  without  exaggeration 
or  prejudice,  and  must  say  that  not  only  have  we 
in  this  improved  ago  not  beaten  Jones  and  Wren 
and  their  immediate  followers  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  house-building,  but  wo  have  not  as 
yet  equalled  them,  with  all  oui’  new  appliances 
and  scientific  helps. 

We  here  specially  note  this  both  as  construc- 
tively and  artistically  viewed,  and  may  be  for 
guidance;  for  on  this  special  spot  thero  is  a 
right  good  opportunity.  London  is  yet, — in 
spite  of  all  pullings  down  and  removals  of  the 
so-oallod  worn-out  and  out-of-date, — fall  every 
here  and  thero  of  quaint  spots  and  bits  of  archi- 
teotnre,  and  even  of  poetic  remembrances  in 
dreary  nooks  and  corners.  Many  of  the  antique 
streets  are  yet  in  existence,  as  far  as  the  plans 
of  them  go  ; and  the  irregularity  of  house  pulling 
down  and  improvement,  necessitating  differences 
in  size  and  height  in  the  houses  which  make  up 
the  crooked  street,  leave  the  idea  of  it  as  it  was 
almost  intact.  They  contrast  as  much  as  can 
be  with  the  quite  new  and  orthodox  system,  as 
seen  in  the  outskirts  of  London,  where  the  fresh 
streets,  whether  broad  or  narrow,  are  made  up 
of  long  straight  double  rows  of  brick  boxes,  even 
in  height  and  alike  from  end  to  end,  without 
character,  and  without  individuality  orintei'esb  of 
any  kind.  So  the  old  city  of  Loudon,  in  spite  of 
improvements,  yet  remains  to  acertain  extent,  and 
has  in  it  a something  to  remind  us  of  the  mystic 
past,  out  of  which  it  originally  sprang,  and 
before  the  patented  engine  cut  out  all  things 
from  the  same  model  pattern.  These  City  guilds, 


as  we  think,  should  prize  these  memories,  and 
should  go  a little,  now  and  then,  out  of  their  -way 
to  cherish  them.  It  is  worth  a little  sacrifice  to 
keep  these,  and  the  quaint  “ halls  ” of  the  great 
City  companies  may  be  looked  on  as  centres 
from  whence  such  influences  may  be  expected 
and  ought  to  come.  It  is  now  the  Drapers’ 
Company’s  turn. 


_ FRENCH  EXCURSION 
OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  reunion  of  the  steady  excursionists  of 
former  years  has  taken  place,  and  all  gaps  in. 
their  number  are  supplied  plenteonsly  with 
recniits,  coming,  it  may  be  noted,  from  pretty 
well  every  district  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  under  whose  guidance 
the  whole  of  the  Association  excursions  have 
been  undertaken,  has,  as  usual  with  him  afore- 
time,  sketched  out,  in  an  introductory  speech, 
tho  nomenclature  he  proposes  to  use  in  all  his 
descriptions  of  buildings,  noting  also,  of  course, 
by  the  way,  some  principal  points  of  distinction 
between  English  and  French  work  of  the  same 
dates.  Allowing  for  a much  condensed  form, 
thefollowingis  the  substance  of  these  preliminary 
explanations  : — 

The  periods  of  French  art  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  Renaissance  are  : — I.  Roman, 
esque  ; II.  Transitional  ; III.  Lancet  ; IV. 
Geometrical;  V,  Early  and  Late  Curvilinear; 
this  being  followed  by  the  Renaissance.  This 
nomenclature  is,  for  oonveuienoo,  made  to  follow 
that  pursued  on  other  occasions  for  the  English 
styles.  Names  are  really  only  means  to  an  end. 
The  end  in  this  case  is  the  easy  comprebension. 
by  all  of  each  other’s  meaning.  Whether  the 
names  and  the  details  they  express  are  accepted 
fully  for  the  future  or  not  may  be  a future 
consideration. 

I.  Romanesque. — Nothing  in  French  building 
corresponds  exactly  with  English  Saxon  work. 
Thero  are  only  the  buildings  of  the  time  of 
Roman  rule,  and  an  earlier  phase  of  our  Norman 
work.  This  latter  derives  its  characteristics 
apparently  from  the  Roman  remains,  found  in 
such  considerable  quantity  near  at  hand.  The 
possession  of  less  skill  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
structors made  their  work  “ a degraded  Roman,” 
— or  (following  Dr.  Whewell),  “Romanesque.” 
[A  Greek  influence  is  suggested  by  a member, 
through  a Greek  colony  in  Provence,  who  prac- 
tised their  art,  as  well  known  to  them,  and 
gave,  c.g.,  to  capitals  the  bevilled  leaf  edges, 
&o.,  not  to  be  found  in  ordinaiy  Roman  work.] 

Dates  of  period : after  the  Roman  period, — a 
dark  age,  aud  barbarons  designs  and  execution ; 
about  the  year  800  some  renaissance ; thence  to 
1130  copies  and  adaptations  of  Roman  work 
made  with  skill  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period. 

II.  Transitional. — Pointed  arches  as  arches 
of  construction  may  be  found  about  1120; 
the  pointed  arch  took  strong  hold  in  France 
in  tho  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  This 
work  resembles  in  foliage,  ic.  (the  Transi- 
tional volute,  &o.),  the  Transitional  work  of 
England.  Mouldings  somewhat  modified  from 
the  Romanesque,  bat  not  to  the  extent  of  Eng. 
lish  Transitional  from  Norman.  Abacus  of  cap — 
square  in  section  and  square  on  plan.  Dates  of 
period  : 1120  or  1130,  to  1180. 

III.  Lancet. — Broad  pointed  lancet  windows 
used  in  this  period,  thongh  few  remain, — having 
mostly  been  replaced  by  others  at  a later  date. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  termed  a continuation  of 
the  Transitional  period.  Tho  foliage  wants  the 
delicacy  and  elegance  of  English  contemporary 
work ; double  rows  of  leaves  round  bells  of  caps 
(at  Mantes  just  in  true  Transitional  time)  main- 
tained till  the  end  of  this  period.  Mouldings 
have  more  relief  than  before,  — pronounced 
quirks ; but  none  of  the  infinite  variety  and 
rich  groupings  of  English  Lancet.  Date  of 
period  : 1180  to  1230. 

IV.  Geometrical. — The  grand  period  of  French 
Mediceval  art.  Has  tracery  of  circles  and  cir- 
cular arcs.  Forty  cathedrals  stated  to  have  been 
in  course  of  erection  in  France  at  one  time  in 
this  period.  Foliage — both  conventional  and 
natural.  Tho  latter  adopted  and  then  dropped 
in  England  j — probably  there  are  not  twenty  e.x- 
amijles  in  England  of  the  same  kind  as  South- 
well  Chapter-houae.  With  us  thus  tried  aud  found 
wanting.  In  France  the  habit  maintained  itself 
longer.  [Not  a good  habit.]  Mouldings  show- 
little  change  from  the  previous  period.  [In. 

, Normandy  is  found  some  true  Lancet  work, — 
having  English  characteristics.]  In  Franca 
Geometrical  work  was  in  use  earlier  and  later 
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than  in  England.  Date  of  Period  : 1225  or  1230 
to  1320. 

V.  Curvilinear. — In  this  period  tracery  has  the 
ogee  or  return  curve.  The  later  Curvilinear 
Imown  as  Flamboyant.  Impossible  to  mark  a 
date  of  general  transition  to  those  flame-like 
curved  forms  in  tracery.  The  west  front  of 
Abbeville  Cathedral  is  the  grandest  Curvilinear 
work  in  France  ; designed  and  executed  through- 
out  in  the  purest  and  beat  feeling  and  spirit.  At 
Senlis  is  wonderful  (extravagant)  Curvilinear 
work, — with  great  ingenuity,  fertility  of  inven- 
tion and  clever  execution.  Date  of  period : 
1320  to  say  1520  (Francis  I.  began  to  reign 
1515). 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  and  the  Ministre 
des  Cultes  have  given  anthorisations,  and  used 
expressions  of  goodwill  towards  the  conductor 
and  the  excursion  party  ; and  from  the  cures  of 
the  parish  churches  letters  have  been  received 
which  show — if  any  one  wants  convincing  of  the 
fact, — that  in  France,  as  in  best  parts  of  Eng- 
land, no  little  pride  is  felt  in  historic  munn- 
ments.  Perhaps  a few  sentences  from  the  com- 
munication  of  the  worthy  priest  of  Auvers-sur- 
Oise  may  be  read  with  some  satisfaction  for 
other  reasons  also : — 

“ Accoutnme  de  longue  date  h apprccier  haute- 
ment  la  Nation  Anglaise,  son  esprit  serieux, 
naturellement  roligieux,  et  plein  d’admiration 
pour  tant  d’autres  eminentes  qualites  qui  nous 
manquent,  helas  ! je  bcnia  Dien  h la  pensee  de  me 
trouver  bientub  en  contact  avec  nombre  de 
membres  choisis  de  cette  illustre  nation,  et  me 
felicite  qu’il  mesoit  donne  de  leur  6tr6  quelque 
peu  agreable.” 

Our  younger  architects  on  tour, — thus  con- 
stituted a very  representative  body,  — have 
visited  some  of  the  many  buildings  of  which 
they  are  to  take  stock : when  a little  further 
movement  has  been  made  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gress will  be  chronicled. 

Paris,  Avgust  IS. 


THE  SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY’S  ARCHES  IN 
LAMBETH. 

The  Lambeth  Vestry  are  about  to  institute 
legal  proceedings  against  the  South-Western 
Railway  Company  in  respect  of  their  arches 
carrying  the  railway  over  several  parts  of  Lam- 
beth. The  vestry  complain  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  induce  the  company  to  make  their 
arches  water-tight,  although  some  time  ago  the 
company  gave  an  undertaking  to  remedy  the 
evil  complained  of.  This  undertaking  not  having 
been  complied  with,  the  vestry  at  their  meeting 
last  week  passed  a resolution  to  the  eSeeb  that  as 
the  railway  company,  after  a year’s  notice,  have 
neglected  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  water 
through  their  railway  bridges,  to  the  serious 
annoyance  of  the  public,  the  clerk  of  the  vestry 
be  directed  to  take  proceedings  against  them, 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  for  a nuisance. 


OPENING  OF  FIVE  SETS  OF  BOARD 
SCHOOLS  IN  SHEFFIELD. 

The  Wulkley  School  was  the  first  on  the  pro- 
gramme  for  the  opening  ceremony.  It  is  built  at 
the  junction  of  Greaves-street  and  Walkley- 
road.  The  ground-floor  gives  accommodation  to 
infants,  in  a spacious  school-room,  the  plan  of 
which  is  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T,  5i  ft.  long 
and  4.1  ft.  across  the  widest  part;  and  there  are 
also  two  class-rooms  and  a manager’s  room. 
There  is,  in  connexion  with  the  girl’s  division,  a 
kitchen,  fitted  up  with  cooking-range.  Lavato- 
ries and  cloak-rooms  are  provided  for  the  three 
divisions  ; and  in  separate  parts  of  the  building 
arc  lavatories,  Ac.,  for  teachers.  The  boys  and 
girls  are  on  the  upper  floor,  and  each  division 
has  a school-room,  with  three  class-rooms  open- 
ing out  of  it.  The  ventilation  of  the  various 
rooms  is  secured  by  an  arrangement  of  inlet 
grates  in  the  floors,  direct  from  the  external  air, 
and  outlet  grates  to  extracting  flues  and  cham- 
bers. Both  inlets  and  outlets  are  under  the 
regulation  of  the  teacher  to  any  degree.  This 
Byatein  is  being  applied  to  the  other  schools  in 
course  of  erection.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
windows  are  hung  as  swing  casements,  are 
opened  and  closed  with  cords  and  pulleys,  and 
are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  down-draught. 
The  staircases  are  all  of  stone,  and  both  ends 
of  each  step  rest  on  solid  walls.  There  are  no 
winding  steps  with  pointed  ends.  The  doors 


inside  the  building  have  plate-glass  in  the  panels, 
so  that  the  head  teacher  can  easily  overlook  the 
class-rooms  and  lobbies.  All  the  rooms  and 
passages  are  lined  with  boarding  up  to  the 
window-sills,  and  above  that  height  are  plas- 
tered and  tinted.  The  ceilings  are  plastered  and 
have  cornice  monldings,  and,  with  the  varnished 
timber -work  of  the  roofs  (which  is  displayed  iu 
the  upper  story),  together  with  the  abundance 
of  light,  present  a cheerful  appearance.  The 
woodwork  is  all  of  varnished  pitch  pine,  except 
the  projecting  moulding  on  the  top  of  the 
boarding  of  the  walls,  which  is  of  oak.  In 
the  playgrounds  there  are  covered  play.sheds 
and  numerous  offices.  The  walls  are  all  built  of 
stone,  and  the  building  occupies  a prominent 
position,  and  simple  ornamentation  is  introduced. 
The  area  of  the  site  is  2,800  square  yards,  and  the 
cost  of,  including  a number  of  houses  and  other 
buildings  which  have  been  removed,  was  9001. 
The  contracts  for  building,  fittings,  and  furni- 
ture amount  to  5,6001.  lOs.  The  areas  of  the 
several  rooms  amount  to  7,447  superficial  feet, 
and  the  cubical  contents  of  the  rooms  to  120,057 
cubic  feet.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  709 
scholars.  The  contractors  who  have  carried  out 
the  several  works  are  : — For  the  masonry,  Mr.  J. 
Rodley  ; joinery,  Mr.  J.  Spink  ; slating,  Messrs. 
Ellis  A Wetherill ; plastering,  Mr.  A.  Berriaford  j 
plumbing,  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker  ; painting,  Mr.  Hep- 
worth.  The  desks  are  arranged  so  as  to  seat  the 
children  in  pairs,  on  the  plan  patented  by  Mr.  J. 
F.  Moss,  the  clerk  to  the  Board.  The  gasfitting 
. has  been  carried  out  by  the  Sheffield  Gas  Com- 
pany; and  the  fittings  have  been  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Brawn  A Downing,  of  Birmingham, 
from  the  architects’  designs.  'The  stoves  in  all 
the  class-rooms  are  by  Messrs.  Longden  A Co., 
and  the  warming  apparatus  for  the  large  rooms 
has  been  fitted  up  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Gibbs,  of  Liver- 
pool, on  the  hotwater  high  pressure  system  known 
as  " Perkins’s  Patent.”  The  carving  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Sheffield  aud 
Exeter,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  Board’s  architects,  Messrs.  luuoceot  A Brown, 
of  Sheffield. 

The  Crookesmoor  School  is  near  to  the 
vestry  offices.  The  principal  front  is  towards 
Oxford-street,  which  will  be  continued  up- 
wards from  Upperthorpe,  and  will  form  an 
important  thoroughfare.  This  building,  like 
all  the  others,  is  entirely  of  stone.  There 
seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  windows.  The 
doors  are  wide,  and  easily  accessible  from  the 
street.  There  are  two  gables  in  the  centre  of 
this  front,  which  have  ornamental  tracery  win- 
dows filled  with  geometric  glazing.  The  chim- 
neys are  made  to  serve  as  extraction-shafts  for 
ventilation,  and  their  appearance  is  heightened 
by  the  use  of  red  Berkshire  ridge  tiles  and 
finials.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a timber 
bell-tun'et.  The  ventilation  is  simple  in  work- 
ing, and  (in  theory  at  least)  requires  only 
the  slightest  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  Thermometers  are  fixed  in  all  the 
large  rooms.  The  infants  are  again  placed 
upon  the  ground-floor.  The  large  school-room 
is  "f*  shaped,  is  20  ft.  wide  in  the  narrowest 
part,  48  ft.  in  the  widest,  and  54  ft.  long.  There 
is,  of  course,  a gallery  iu  this  room,  and  there 
are  two  class-rooms,  one  of  which  is  provided 
with  a gallery.  There  are  a manager’s  room, 
kitchen,  and  teachers’  lavatories  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  building.  The  boys  and  girls  are  on  the 
first  floor,  each  having  a schoolroom  in  the  shape 
of  an  L three  spacions  class-rooms.  The 
yards  have  been  asphalted  by  Messrs.  Watson, 
and  there  are  covered  play-sheds  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  scholars.  The  style 
of  work  is  very  mnch  like  that  seen  at  Walkley, 
and  the  same  tradesmen  have  been  employed 
upon  the  fittings.  Mr.  J.  L.  Dowling  is  the  con. 
tractor  for  the  mason’s  work;  Mr.  J.  Robertson 
for  the  joiners’  work  ; Messrs.  Harrison  A Chad, 
wick  for  slating  and  plastering ; Mr.  W.  Bissett 
for  plumbing  and  glazing;  and  Mr.  Hepworth 
for  the  painting.  Mr.  William  Dickenson  has 
been  clerk  of  works  on  this  school  and  the  one 
first  visited.  The  area  of  the  site  is  2,100  square 
yards  net,  and  the  cost  of  it,  including  the  roads 
and  their  making,  was  900i.  The  various  con- 
tracts amount  to  6,390Z.  The  superficial  area  of 
the  rooms  amounts  to  7,947  ft.,  and  the  cubical 
contents  to  126,725  ft.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  779  scholars. 

Lowfield  School  is  built  at  the  junction  of 
Queen’s-road  with  the  Chesterfield  turnpike- 
road.  This  school  difl'ers  from  the  other  schools 
iu  having  all  the  rooms  upon  the  ground-floor; 
the  girls  and  the  infants  being  in  one  block  of 
buildings,  and  the  boys  in  a detached  building 
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fronting  to  the  other  road.  One  of  the  cla: 
rooms  in  the  girls’  department,  called  “ii 
sewing-room,”  is  circular  in  shape.  It  is  pla«|( 
to  fit  the  circular  junction  of  the  two  roads.  Ig 
infants’  school  is  50  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  over  20 
high.  It  has  two  class-rooms.  Each  of  1,: 
other  departments  has  a large  schoolroom  b|| 
three  class-rooms.  The  building  is  also  of  sto: 
and  of  the  same  character  as  those  already  i 
scribed.  The  buildings  of  the  School  Board  i 
easily  recognisable  as  parts  of  a set ; althoil 
not  like  each  other  in  planning  or  detail.  '] 
school  is  a one-story  building,  unlike  the  otbl 
in  arrangement  however.  The  site  containi| 
net  area  of  2,500  square  yards,  and  was  ji, 
chased  for  1,4371.  178.,  including  all  the  chan 
for  roads,  Ac.  The  contracts  for  the  vari»: 
works  amount  to  5,715i.  The  floor  area  of  rool 
amounts  to  6,690  square  feet,  and  the  breatbi 
space  in  the  rooms  is  118,272  cubic  feet.  Tt 
is  accommodation  for  705  scholars.  The  masrij 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Butt 
joiners’  work  by  Mr.  H.  Holmes;  slaters’  W! 
by  Messrs.  Harrison  A Chadwick  ; plasteringj 
Mr.  A.  Berrisford ; plumbing  and  glazing. | 
Messrs.  W.  Bissett  A Co. ; the  painting ; 
Mr.  J.  Putterell;  and  the  palisading  by  Mesi 
Davis  A Wilshaw. 

The  school  at  Attercliffe  is  situate  in  Bald^ 
street.  The  front  is  two  stories  high,  the  inft 
being,  as  usual,  placed  on  the  ground-floor 
avoid  steps.  The  play-grounds  are  spacious  i 
well-arranged.  Our  previous  descriptions  ap 
to  tin’s  school,  so  far  as  the  general  features: 
concerned.  Mr.  J.  Milner  is  the  contractor 
the  masonry,  Mr.  T.  Bonington  for  the  joini 
Messrs.  Harrison  A Chadwick  for  slating,  Mr 
Berriaford  for  plastering,  Mr.  R.  J.  Walken 
plambiog  and  glazing,  and  Mr.  J.  StandalL 
painting.  The  area  of  the  site  is  2,000  sqt 
yards,  and  the  cost  was  9411.  7s.  indue 
roads  and  sewers.  The  building,  fittings,  ! 
furniture  cost  5,4244.  The  area  of  rooms  f 
gether  is  7,650  superficial  feet,  exclusive 
passages,  and  the  cubical  contents  of  rot 
121,555  ft.  Accommodation  is  provided  for; 
scholars.  |j 

The  Carbrook  school  stands  on  a site  fron;|j 
the  Tinsley-road.  A large  gable  facing  I 
road  contains  a pair  of  triplet  windows  oaj 
upper  floor,  and  smaller  windows  beneath  thll 
the  whole  being  crowned  by  a stone  belfry.  • 
gable  is  flanked  by  wings,  which  contain 
light  windows  canopied  by  gablets,  and  divii 
by  buttresses  from  the  central  compartm 
Internally  the  woodwork  is  of  pitch-pine,  ( 
steps  of  stone,  the  walls  part  boarded  and  ^ 
tered,  and  the  ceilings  plastered  and  moul: 
The  hoys  and  girls  are  on  the  upper  floor,  € 
having  a school-room  and  three  large  class-roc 
The  infants  are  on  the  gronnd  floor,  with  spaoi 
school-room  and  two  class-rooms.  Galleries, 
all  needful  fittings  are  provided,  and  there  1 
lavatories,  cloak-rooms,  Ac.,  as  in  the  oi» 
schools.  The  stovs-grates  in  the  claes-rol 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Longden  A Co.,  from  ! 
special  design  of  the  architects.  They  mai  l 
complete  front,  with  stove  and  cbimney.fror.j 
one  piece.  Mr.  Gibbs  fitted  the  warming  a]  I 
ratus  for  the  large  rooms  and  passages.  Mell  I 
Braw'n  and  Downing  manufactured  the  fj 
fittings.  Mr.  Thomas  Hopkinson,  of  Retf.  j 
was  the  contractor  for  the  masons’  and  join  ; 
work;  Messrs.  Staniforth  A Lee,  for  slatiij 
Mr.  C.  Uuwin,  for  plastering ; Messrs.  W.  Bisi 
A Co.,  for  plumbing  and  glazing;  and  Mr.  l| 
worth,  for  painting.  The  site  contains  2;lj 
square  yards  net,  and  was  purchased  for  1,21; 
The  various  contracts  amount  to  5,9941. 
total  area  of  rooms  is  7,596  superficial  feet, a| 
total  cobical  contents,  or  brcathing-spaodl 
rooms,  is  124,922  cubic  feet;  and  the  acoomi 
dation,  upon  the  method  of  calculation  of  { 
Education  Department,  is  for  731  scholars.  J! 

Messrs.  Innocent  A Brown  have  publishedii 
an  available  volume,  illustrations  of  these  -h 
several  other  schools  erected  nnder  their  diiii 
tion  for  the  Sheffield  Board,  and  to  which  ’ 
may  find  another  opportunity  to  refer. 


The  Sarveyorahip  of  Penzance.  — 
G.  H.  Small,  a son  of  the  Gloucester  c-  ■ 
surveyor,  has  been  appointed  borough  engin  ^ 
and  surveyor  to  the  corporation  of  Penzai: 
There  were  between  fifty  and  sixty  Candida 
for  the  appointment,  which  number  was  u 
mately  reduced  to  five,  who  underwent  a cl 
examination,  lasting  several  hours,  after  wh 
Mr.  Small  was  unanimously  elected. 
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COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOE  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  SACHED  HEART, 

Intended  to  he  huilt  at  Montmartre,  Paris* 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR 
THE  CHURCH  OP  THE  “ SAOKE  CtBUR,” 
PARIS. 

It  ia  propoaed  to  build  a large  chnrch  on  the 
hill  o£  Montmartre,  which  will  dominate  Paris, 
and  be  seen  far  and  near.  The  sum  named  for 


• See  algo  p.  708. 


its  cost  is  280,0001.,  inclodiBg  the  decoration 
and  famishing,  and  certain  residences.  Pro- 
miams  are  offered  for  the  best  ten  or  twelve 
designs,  which  are  to  become  the  property  of 
the  anthorities,  who  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
employ  the  author  of  the  best  design  or  of  any 
of  the  designs,  but  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  call  in  any  person  they  please  to 
amalgamate,  if  they  so  choose,  the  best  points  of 


all  the  designs  they  reward.  Two  sets  of  English 
architects  were  foolish  enough  to  waste  their 
time  in  preparing  designs,  and,  as  a matter  of 
course,  are  “ no  where  ” in  the  judges’  list,  if  the 
published  accounts  be  correct.  The  jury  of 
selection  includes  a certain  number  of  archi- 
tects,  who  are  doubtless  doing  what  they  believe 
to  be  right. 

Seventy.fivo  sets  of  designs  have  been  sent  in 

a 
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By  M.  Davioud. 
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from  which  the  jury  have  selected.  The  whole 
have  been  exhibited  for  a few  weeks  in  the 
Palais  de  ITndustrie,  in  the  Champs  filyseea. 

We  give  engravings  of  sketches  of  seven  of  the 
designs,  four  of  which, — namely,  those  by  M. 
Abadie,  JI.  Donillard,  M.  Davioud,  and  Jl. 
Moyaux, — are  amongst  the  thirteen  selected  by 
the  jnry  for  reward. 


TUE  POWER  OF  MODERN 
"MECHANISM”:  ITS  INFLUENCE 
ON  ART. 

The  world  has  been  told  more  than  once,  and 
with  no  little  authority,  that  we  are  remarkable, 
if  for  anything  in  this  age  and  in  this  country, 
for  our  most  wonderful  power  of  "mechanism.” 
No  one,  who  will  think  about  it  for  a moment 
attentively  and  seriously,  can  possibly  donbt  the 
potency  ol  the  machine;  fora  visitor  to  any  one  of 
our  famous  manufactories,  giving  bnt  a glance 
at  what  is  going  on  in  it,  must  feel  assured  that 
mechanism  is  gradully  and  certainly  taking  the 
place  of  the  human  element,  which  has  hitherto 
been  a part,  and  an  essential  part,  of  mundane 
work.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  find 
in  the  nature  of  things  a more  foundationally 
suggestive  subject  of  thought,  as  one  more 
capable  of  influencing  practice  and  practical  life, 
than  this  of  the  ever-growing  power  of  mechanism. 
The  subject  just  now  is  more  than  usually  in- 
teresting  from  the  fact  of  its  taking  a somewhat 
leading  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  various 
scientific  bodies  which  meet  for  “ confer- 
ences”  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  might 
specially  refer  to  the  address  delivered  to  the 
Mechanical  Engineers  by  their  President,  wherein 
the  " power  of  machinery  ” is  made  to  be  all  but 
omnipotent,  even  as  things  are ; but  in  the  future 
promisee  to  be  absolute  master,  almost  of  men’s 
thoughts  : and  when  the  whole  human  race  shall 
combine  its  powers — powers  which,  when  iso- 
lated,  accomplish  such  marvels — its  good,  and  its 
possible  evil  effects,  may  surpass  even  our 
dreams.  A few  thoughts,  then,  on  " mechanism,” 
as  it  progresses  and  promises  to  rule  all  things, 
even  art  itself,  may  have  a special  interest  at 
the  present  moment,  and  may  rouse  a thinker 
hero  and  there. 

In  the  first  place,  to  philosophise  a little,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  time  was  when 
there  was,  in  our  present  sense  of  the  word,  no 
"mechanism,”  no  "enginery.”  Force,  or 
power,  to  do  heavy  work,  was  got  out  of  human 
strength.  Huge  bodies  of  men,  as  represented 
in  the  Egyptian  drawings  and  sculptures,  did 
the  work  of  the  world ; and  dug  and  brought  up 
the  materials  from  the  earth,  and  moved  them 
about  afterwards.  Levers  and  ropes  were 
all  that  were  used  to  move  the  huge  Colossi  from 
the  quarry  to  the  temple,  for  which  they  were 
sculptured  ; and  kings  even  do  not  seem  to  have 
disdained  to  look  on,  if  not  to  “ superintend  ” the 
moving  of  them.  All  the  great  and  famous 
temples  and  public  buildings  of  antiquity  every- 
where— for  let  us  for  the  moment  ooufine  our 
attention  to  the  mechanical  force  utilised  in 
buildings — were  put  together,  we  are  quite  sure, 
without  the  aid  of  the  steam-engine,  that  magic 
bit  of  mechanical  engineering,  which,  but  to 
name,  is  to  explain  the  progress  of  modern 
society.  In  all  antiquity  there  was  most  surely 
nothing  like  it,  or  in  any  way  approximating  to 
it.  Yet,  with  all  this  deficiency  of  mechanism, 
did  the  antique  times,  and  the  men  who  lived  in 
them,  accomplish  work  which  we  nowadays 
strive  our  very  utmost,  in  vaiu  too,  to  rival,  or 
even  to  imitate.  Why  is  this  ? Is  mcolianism, 
which  Mr.  Bramwell  so  vaunted  before  the 
mechanioal  engineers,  a thing  to  be  regretted, 
or  is  it  a thing  misused,  or  is  it  indeed  a some- 
thing which  we  have  yet  to  see  into  the  true : 
nature  of;  and  to  use,  but  not  to  over-use. 

Tredgold,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  age  of 
mechanism,  for  this  is  not  too  strong  a term  to 
use  here,  said  that,  " Engineering  is  the  art  of 
directing  the  great  sonrees  of  power  in  natuie 
for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man.”  Accept, 
ing  this  broad  definition,  the  president  went  on 
to  prove,  by  a variety  of  proofs,  drawn  from 
every  source  around  us,  that  we  owe — to  express 
the  idea  in  one  single  word — “Civilisation” 
itself  to  the  efforts  of  the  mind  and  body  of  the 
mechanical  engineer,  and  to  the  mechuniatn 
which  he  has  created.  Indeed,  so  triumphant 
is  the  result  of  his  labours  in  these  latter  days, 
that  it  is  no  unreasonable  boast  to  add  that  we 
may  confine  our  thoughts  on  it  to  a very  limited 
range  of  time,  for  in  mechanical  engineering,  un- 
like the  work  of  the  poet  or  of  the  sculptor,  or  the 


painter,  or  the  architect,  we  have  not  to  go  back 
to  past  ages  to  find  its  triumphs.  In  fact,  so 
little  is  to  be  gleaned  from  antiquity,  that  the 
president  declares  that  he  will  not  be  tempted 
even  by  the  great  name  of  Ai'chimedes  to  advert 
to  ancient  engineering;  but  will  limit  himself  to 
the  lives  of  those  now  present  amongst  us.  Now, 
this  is  i-eally  to  say  a triumphant  thing,  and  to 
mark  the  age  in  which  we  live  with  a mark 
which  cannot  be  missed  or  mistaken — for  what 
more  can  be  said  ? Who  else  can  make  such  a 
boast  as  this,  and  with  so  much  of  truth  in  it. 
But  is  it  in  truth,  and  in  logical  fact,  the  whole 
truth,  and  a thing  so  very  much  to  be  boasted  of. 
Ought  the  age,  the  nineteenth  century,  to  be  so 
very  proud  of  this  absolute  supremacy  of  mechan- 
ism. The  machine  doing  all  things,  all  but 
thinking  for  us,  certainly  communicating  and 
recording  our  thinkings.  Almost  monopolising 
them.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  looking  about 
us  for  a brief  moment,  that  there  is  far  more  in 
the  nature  of  things  than  this ; and  that  even 
the  conversion  of  a "tea-kettle  into  a locomo- 
tive ” may  be  surpassed,  at  least  as  a matter  of 
human  interest  and  feeling. 

It  is,  by  way  of  illustration,  not  a little 
curious  to  note  the  distinction  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  in  their  mode  of  work,  and  in 
the  character  of  the  work  produced,  and  in  what 
is  perhaps  more,  the  mental  impression  made  by 
the  work  after  it  is,  by  whatever  means,  brought 
into  being.  Of  course,  we  all  allow,  without 
a word,  that  the  more  easily  and  cheaply 
necessaries,  of  whatever  kind,  are  brought  into 
existence,  and  distributed,  the  better  it  must  be 
for  human  nature  generally  ; and  did  the  machine 
but  stop  here,  no  one  could  say  a word.  But  it 
so  happens  that  the  machine  which  does  one 
thing  so  well,  and  so  cheaply,  and  in  such  qnan- 
tity,  may  be  made,  and  is  made,  to  do  other 
work,  and  pretty  nearly  all  work.  The  all- 
potent  mechanism  can,  as  the  engineer  boasts, 
manufacture  nails  and  sweet  biscuits,  by  the  ton, 
and  that  it  can  do  almost  without  touch  of  the 
human  hand  : all  we  have  to  do  is  to  stand  by 
and  look  at  it  at  work.  It  is  simply  marvellous. 
But  it  can  also, — and  here  it  is  that  the  artist  has 
good  reason,  now-a-days,  to  tremble  a little, — 
not  only  make  bricks,  and  saw  and  plane  timber, 
but  it  moulds  them  into  “gracious  forms,”  and, 
what  is  more,  in  every  stage  of  the  manufacture 
and  raakiug  of  the  materials  which  form  our 
garments,  from  the  very  coarsest  to  the  very 
finest,  it  can,  and  does,  do  its  entire  and  trium- 
phant work.  From  the  finest  lace,  says  the 
president  of  the  engineers,  to  the  sole  of  the 
stoutest  boot ! Indeed,  it  is  even  so.  It  is  no 
exaggerated  boast.  He  stops  here  as  a faithful 
mechanician  is  almost  bound  to  do  ; but  we  may 
ask  again,  is  this  all  pure  gain  ? Is  there  nothing 
wanting  ? Is  it  a complete  triumph,  and  a national 
success,  when  it  is  said,  that  the  “machine” 
is  driving  the  human  being  fairly  out  of  tlie 
field,  and  doing  all  his  work  for  him  ? 

And  while  this  is,  as  must  be  confessed,  no 
exaggerated  or  enthusiastic  statement,  but  a 
sober  fact,  that  machinery,  even  now,  is  doing 
almost  everything,  more  or  less  perfectly,  which 
the  human  hand  is  less  advanced  days  did  some- 
times BO  very  well,  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
future  of  engineering  aspirations;  for  we  know, 
and  no  man  certainly  can  deny  its  possibility, 
that  within  the  next  fifty  years  " great  inven- 
tions will  be  made,”  and  we  are  sure  that  any 
one,  looking  back  to  the  condition  of  things  in 
engineering  science  at  the  present  time,  and 
comparing  it  with  that  which  be  will  then  know, 
“will  wonder  how  it  was  that  the  men  of  this 
day  failed  to  make  many  a grand  discovery 
which,  at  that  time  to  him,  will  be  as  familiar  as 
the  steamboat  or  the  locomotive  is,  now-a-days, 
to  us  ! ” We  think  we  might  even  go  further 
than  this  in  mechanical  prophesying,  for  what  is 
there  to  hinder  the  production  of  everything 
about  08,  or  which  we  see,  or  make  use  of,  iu- 
cluding  even  “ gracious  forms,”  as  the  president 
I'as  it,  but  the  putting  the  machine  to  it.  Art, — , 
fine  att, — for  example,  to  take  an  extreme  case  ; 
why,  as  it  is,  statues  are  all  but  the  result  of 
elaborate  and  ingenious  machinery  applied  to 
the  formless  marble  block.  They  may  be,  and 
are,  multiplied  almost  indefinitely  by  aid  of 
maebiuery.  Pictnres, — there  are  many  who  may 
not  know  it, — areenpied,  if  not  actually  produced, 
both  for  export  and  import,  by  machine  pro- 
cesses,  the  hand  of  man  doing  but  little  else 
thau  touch  up  and  dovetail  together  discordant 
parts.  A wonderful  process,  and  ingenious 
enough.  Of  architecture  we  need  but  to  name 
it,  for  where  would  the  smart  " ornamental 
moulding”  of  the  shop  be  were  it  not  for  the  all- 


potent  machine  which  produces  it  by  the  milt 
We  do,  indeed,  owe,  as  we  are  reminded,  a 
dwellings,  as  well  as  our  clothing,  to  the  &kiL 
labours  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  mecbauic 
engineer.  It  would  be  a right  curious  inqui 
to  go  through,  specification  in  hand,  a quite  m 
and  smartly-built  modern  dwelling-house,  a 
note  down  accurately  the  details  of  work — the  pt 
and  simple  work, — by  the  hand  of  the  workmai 
and  on  the  opposite  page  of  our  notebook,  t 
work  done  wholly  by  the  power  of  machinery 
by  almost  living  mechanism.  And  then  ’ 
might  go  a little  further  with  the  said  inquii 
and  afterwards  quietly  compare  the  final  rest 
when  all  is  accomplished — the  perfected  raodei 
house  with  a dwelling-house  of  the  same  sr 
built  in  a past  age,  and  before  any  one  of  c 
modem  mechanical  appliances  had  any  exi 
ence,  and  then  note  well,  artistically  and  oth( 
wise,  the  difference  between  them.  How  thiu 
change,  as  time  goes  on,  and  as  they  appeari 
different  minds,  and  how  that  which  is  look, 
at  by  one  human  intelligence,  as  a dead  an; 
quity,  and  a something  waiting  to  bo  improv' 
away,  like  a City  church,  is  regarded  by  anotF 
as  good  “precedent”  to  go  by,  to  wonder  r 
and  even  to  try  to  copy,  sometimes,  by  a 
through  this  power  of  mighty  machinery.  ! 

But  is  this,  and  we  ask  it  once  more,  (I 
gain  P Is  it  a good  thing,  and  an  advance  on  t! 
old  ways  of  work,  to  bring  in  the  raigh 
machine  whenever  and  wherever  it  can  i 
brought  in,  and  to  discard  at  the  same  time  fe 
hand  of  man  ? Surely  it  cannot  be  so,  fon 
something  must  be  lost  by  it ; viz.,  that  individ 
ality  of  feeling  which  can  only  be  impn'ssed  i 
Nature’s  materials  by  the  intelligent  hand  < 
man  ! Such  a structure  as  the  Parthenon  con 
not  by  any  possibility,  by  any  power  of  ing 
nions  machinery,  be  produced.  A mechanic 
dead  copy  of  it  might  be,  there  is  no  doul 
quickly,  and  may  be  cheaply,  produced,  but  t 
whole  Classic  spirit  of  the  great  original  mu 
needs  be  lost  in  the  mechanical  processes. 
Gothic  work,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  isi 
its  very  essence  opposed  to  this  mechanical  mo' 
of  production,  and  to  that  uniformity  a: 
sameness  of  detail  which  is  the  necessary  rest; 
of  it.  The  Doge’s  palace,  to  wit,  could  not  I 
carved  out  by  a maohine,  however  potent,  neith' 
conld  a copy  by  machinery  be  made  of  it.  Ai 
may  nob  the  like  be  said  of  every  real  ai 
individualised  work  of  art,  however  small  ai 
apparently  insignificant  ? It  is  impossible  ' 
infuse  soul,  or  life,  or  poetic  power,  into  matori 
forms  by  any  power  of  machinery.  The  dSf 
forms  may  be  there,  but  the  spirit  is  absent. 

May  we  nob,  therefore,  conclude  that  one,  ai 
nob  the  least,  of  the  problems  of  the  future  i 
human  nature  will  and  must  be,  not  how  muc 
the  machine  may  be  made  to  do,  and  bow  far 
can  be  made  to  take  the  work  from  the  hum* 
hand,  bub,  most  momentous  thought,  whe' 
must  we' stop?  Where  does  the  legitimate  aetk^ 
of  the  machine  really  cease,  and  where  mu 
the  hand  of  the  workman  and  artist  come  id 
and  the  engine  cease  its  whirling?  It  is  n! 
how  far  the  machine  can  bo  naade  to  do  8j 
things,  including  even  the  production  of  “gracioij 
forms,”  in  the  future,  but  where  is  the  abilitl 
whether  natural  or  acquired,  to  distinguish  b l 
tween  the  gracious  form,  as  produced  by  j 
machine,  and  the  same  form  wh»  n the  result  dl 
the  hand,  directed  by  the  mind,  of  the  artii 
workman.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  it  bo  fonn 
Out  wherein  the  true  and  legitimate  action'’oi 
the  wondrous  modern  “mechanism”  lies;  wbtj 
it  can  do  and  ought  tn  do,  and  what  it  cannei 
really  do.  A great  problem  for  the  future.  ^ 


ASSOCIATION  OP  MUNICIPAL  AND  if 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS.  j 

A DiSTitiCT  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  an ' 
Cheshire  branch  of  the  Municipal  and  Sanitani 
Engineers  was  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parloni^ 
Municipal  Buildings,  Barrow,  on  the  7tb.  Mi 
T.  C.  Thorburn,  of  Birkenhead,  occupied  th  • 
chair. 

Mr.  Jacob,  borough  surveyor,  read  a paper  ou 
the  rire  and  progress  of  Barrow. 

In  reply  to  several  queries,  Mr.  Jacob  explaine*! 
the  formation  of  back  streets  of  the  town,  am 
said  that  the  reason  they  were  made  so  widewa 
simply  for  the  sake  of  ventilation.  They  hai 
also  reason  to  know  that  there  was  a great  dea' 
of  overcrowding  in  the  town,  and  as  people  per 
sisted  in  keeping  hen-coops,  «tc.,  in  their  yardsi 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have  plenty  ofroomf 
They  had  got  the  power  to  have  these  back 
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■treeta  any  sizo  they  liked,  by  a special  Act  of 
Parliament  under  which  they  had  made  bye- 
aws.  Regarding  the  water-closet,  they  found 
10  difficulty  in  having  them  made,  and  their 
inly  trouble  was  the  occasional  scarcity  of 
mter. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  very  much 
ndebted  to  Mr.  Jacob  for  the  kind  pains  he  had 
aken  to  prepare  and  read  that  document  for  the 
□formation  of  the  members  of  the  Association, 
ie  (tho  chairman)  could  remember  Barrow  when 
; wus  very  like  the  representation  of  it  on  a 
laii  which  he  saw  of  it  as  it  was  in  1819  on  the 
rails  of  that  room.  He  very  well  remembered  a 
cottages  being  tho  only  boildings  where 
[arrow  now  stood,  and  the  old  landing-stages 
rhere  the  iron  ore  was  shipped.  With  the 
soeption  of  one  or  two  cases  ho  did  not  know 
lilt  Burrow  had  a parallel  in  England  for  rapid 
rowth,  and  it  certainly  had  greatly  increased 
Bring  the  last  decade,  and  its  population  was 
vidently  increasing  at  a greater  ratio  still, 
[iddlesbrough,  he  instanced,  had  risen  with 
5ual  rapidity ; there  was  another  town  in 
outh  Wales,  and  his  own  town,  Birkenhead, 
ad  risen  from  a mere  congregation  of  hovels 
)and  an  old  abbey  to  a town  with  a popula- 
on  of  100,000.  He  bad  known  Barrow  for 
Dirty  years;  and,  indeed,  it  was  in  this  part  of  the 
Duntry  that  he  stretched  his  first  chain.  He 
Dold,  therefore,  look  back  with  experience  and 
rtisfactioii  at  ita  rapid  rise,  and  ho  hoped  tho 
>wn  wonld  continue  to  prosper  as  it  had  done, 
D(1  he  was  sure  it  would  receive  the  good 
ishes  of  every  one  present. 

Tho  members  visited  the  docks,  the  ship, 
ailding  yard,  tho  Hmmatite  Iron  and  Steel 
Vks,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Abbey, 
here  they  dined. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  District  Committee 
r the  Midlands  will  be  held  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall, 
oventry,  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  August,  1874. 
he  Coventry  sewage  works,  and  the  water- 
orks,  reservoirs,  and  pumping  station  (the 
jiamond  Boring  Company  being  engaged  at  the 
Resent  time),  and  the  fancy  siik  factory,  will  be 
spected,  and  descriptive  papers  will  bo  read. 


THE  OUTING  OF  THE  SUSSEX 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  13fch  inst.,  the  Sussex  Archreblogical 
oiety  bold  their  annual  meeting,  this  time  at 
jtle  Goring,  by  tho  kind  permission  of  Sir 
iToy  Burrell,  barfc.,  M.P.  The  place  of  as- 
mbling  was  Lancing,  where  upwards  of  a 
lindred  archceologists,  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
jnmbled,  with  umbrellas  and  mackintoshes,  to 
(lep  off  the  rain,  which  fell  most  bountifully; 
'd  which,  if  it  did  no  other  good  for  them,  cer- 
jinly  most  effectually  laid  the  dust,  A good 
(pply  of  Worthing  carriages,  open  and  shut, 
Dk  the  visitors  to  tho  interesting  churches 
I Sompting,  Broadwater,  West  Tarring,  and 
japham.  They  also  visited  the  fig  gardens  at 
juriiDg,  where  many  of  the  trees  are  supposed 
'have  been  planted  by  Thomas  ^ Becket;  and 
;ro  are  to  be  seen  tho  remains  of  his  palace, 
w used  as  a school.  They  were  also  to  have 
ton  the  birthplace  of  John  Selden,  at  Salviugton, 
id  the  remains  of  Durrington  Chapel  ; but 
'ing  to  the  rain,  which  still  continued,  they 
not.  Why  they  did  not  go  to  Lancing 
jkOnd),  which  was  so  short  a distance  from  the 
iicse  of  meeting,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  At 
Aupting,  Broadwater,  and  West  Tarring  the 
■Iw.  W.  Powell  read  interesting  accounts  of 
;D8e  churches  from  various  books,  with  which 
i had  provided  himself ; and  the  Rector  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Bar-well,  read  a short 
per  in  and  on  his  church.  Mr,  Barwell  said, 
•*th  reference  to  the  close  way  in  which  Sir 
llbert  Scott  had  adhered  to  what  he  believed 
; be  the  original  character  of  tho  church,  that, 
inting  to  the  font,  which  was  entirely  new, 
■’ni  Sir  Gilbert’s  own  design,  there  was  no 
lilt  before;  but,  since  the  church  had  been  re- 
'red,  the  fragments  of  the  old  font  had  been 
ipcovered  buried  in  tho  churchyard,  and  on 
'dr  being  put  together  they  minutely  corre- 
loiided  with  tbe  font  which  had  been  made 
I'm  Sir  Gilbert’s  design!  Sir  Gilbert  must 
,|'tamly  have  been  inspired  on  that  occasion, 
ery  one  then  went  to  Castle  Goring,  where  Sir 
.foy  and  Lady  Burrell  very  kindly  received 
.■m,  and  invited  them  to  wander  all  over  the 
use  to  see  their  very  interesting  collection  of 
China,  foreign  and  English,  old  bronzes,  nice 
s of  old  furniture,  and  excellent  pictures. 


Altogether  it  was  a treat,  and  the  writer  was 
particularly  struck  with  tho  way  in  which  every 
piece  of  old  china  was  set  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage,— not  thrown  together  all  higgledy  piggledy, 
as  is  often  the  case  ; but  whether  in  a oibinet, 
on  a manteUpiece,  or  on  tbe  wall,  everything 
was  arranged  with  great  taste. 

The  visitors  next  retired  to  a large  tent  in  the 
grounds,  where  a capital  dinner  was  provided, 
Sir  Percy  Burrell,  in  the  chair.  The  usual 
toasts  w’ero  proposed  and  responded  to,  and 
some  capital  speeches  let  off.  A walk  about 
the  grounds,  some  coffee  at  the  castle,  and  then 
all  returned  to  their  respective  homes,  well 
pleased  with  the  day’s  excursion,  although  it 
was  a damp  one. 


THE  ESSEX  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  July  30th,  and  for  the  first  time  since  its 
formation,  this  society  held  its  annual  general 
meeting  and  excursion  on  the  western  borders  of 
Essex,  the  starting-point  being  Bishop  Stortford, 
where,  at  the  railway  station,  the  local  committee 
had  provided  a number  of  wagonettes  and  other 
suitable  conveyances  for  the  members  and 
visitors,  some  of  whom  came  from  Maldon,  Col- 
chester, and  other  distant  parts  of  the  county. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  with  the  interesting 
programme  that  had  been  sketched  out,  an 
agreeable  afternoon  was  spent.  A pleasant 
drive  past  the  Bishop  Stortford  Local 
Board  farm,  and  by  Latchmore  Bank,  bronght 
the  party  to  their  first  halting.place, — Great 
Hallingbury  Church,  where  they  were  welcomed 
by  Mr.  John  Archer  Houblon  and  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Oswald,  the  rector.  The  party  then  went  to 
Barrington  Hall,  tho  seat  of  Mr.  Georgo  Alan 
Lowndes,  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  ex. 
cursion,  passing  as  they  did  so  through  Mr. 
iloublon’s  park,  and  a large  portion  of  tbe 
forest,  well  stocked  with  deer,  which  also  belongs 
to  his  demesne.  Luncheon  was  partaken  of  at 
tbe  Hall,  in  a spacious  marquee.  We  under- 
stand it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  society  to 
allow  any  gentleman  whose  estate  may  be 
visited  by  the  society  to  provide  luncheon, 
but  at  the  special  request  of  Sir  H.  J.  Selwio- 
Ibbetson,  bart.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Lowndes, 
they  were  permitted  to  furnish  the  entertain- 
inent  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Lowndes 
presided. 

After  Inucheon,  a council  meeting  was  held, 
followed  by  the  general  annual  meeting,  which 
took  place  in  the  hall  of  Mr.  Lowndes’s  mansion, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Perry  Wat- 
lington.  Mr.  King,  the  secretary,  read  the 
report,  which  stated  that  the  Council  announced 
tbe  continued  prosperity  of  the  society.  The 
number  of  members,  including  fourteen  honorary 
associates,  was  now  204,  being,  however,  two 
less  than  at  the  close  of  the  previoos  year.  The 
fiuancial  statement  shows  a balance  of  1881.  8s. 
in  favoor  of  the  society. 

The  Rev.  B.  Lodge  called  attention  to  the 
mural  paintings  discovered  in  Copford  Church. 

Mr.  Lowndes  then  read  a paper  on  *'The 
Histoiy  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak.” 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  society  would  be  held  at  Romford.  Some 
articles  of  antiquity  were  exhibited. 

The  company  next  proceeded  to  enjoy  a quiet 
stroll  across  Mr.  Lowndes’s  beautiful  park  to 
Hatfield  town  church,  tbe  chief  features  of  which 
were  pointed  out  and  described  by  the  Rev. 
0.  W.  Davys,  rector  of  Wheathampatead,  Herts. 
Some  exoavationa  had  been  made  at  the  east 
end  of  this  church,  with  the  view  of  endeavouring 
to  ti-acR  the  foundations  of  the  old  priory  church 
which  formerly  stood  here,  and  the  Rev.  0.  W. 
Davys  now  explained  the  objects  and  results  of 
these  investigations,  and  gave  some  very  in- 
teresting information  with  reference  to  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  existing  church.  The  old 
prioiy,  which  was  built  chiefly  of  timber,  stood 
at  the  east  end  of  the  churoh. 

When  Hatfield  Cburch  had  been  thoroughly 
inspected, — the  Rev.  G.  Burn  was  in  attendance, 
giving  information,  and  offering  every  facility  for 
research, — the  party  walked  to  the  conveyances, 
and  the  return  journey  was  immediately  com- 
menced, time  not  allowing  any  further  explora- 
tion. Bishop  Stortford  was  safely  reached  in 
time  for  the  train.  Tbe  arrangements  of  the 
local  committee  were  altogether  good. 


Core  of  Echoes. — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  any  further  experiments  in  this  direction  by 
the  use  of  wires. 


WATER  FOR  WARWICK. 

A GOOD  supply  of  pure  water  for  Warwick  is 
much  needed.  The  present  supply  is  obtained 
from  the  River  Avon  by  pumping.  The  Avon, 
wo  must  add  (above  the  intake  to  the  works), 
receives  not  only  the  sewage  of  Coventry,  bat 
of  various  towns  and  villages  also. 

A scheme  ia  before  the  Town  Council  to  supply 
water  for  this  town  by  gravitation  from  tho  high 
lands  of  Haseley,  some  four  miles  distaut,  but 
some  of  the  ratepayers  oppose.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  the  engineer  of 
tho  Huseley  water  scheme,  Mr.  E.  Pritchard, 
C.E.,  reported  that  during  the  month  ended  the 
Slst  ult.,  with  a rainfall  of  only  0'89  in., 
0,557,635  gallons  of  water  bad  been  registered 
as  having  passed  over  thelower  sills  of  the  brook, 
giving  a daily  average  of  211,536  gallons.  During 
the  sixty-five  days  from  the  8th  of  June  to  the 
11th  inst.  inclusive,  careful  experiments  had 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  total  available  quan- 
tity of  ntilisable  water,  and  the  result  was  a 
daily  average  flow  of  214,927  gallons.  This 
result  clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  the  pre- 
sence of  spring  water.  Alderman  Robins  thought 
that  these  figures  could  not  be  too  widely  known. 
It  was  remarkable  that,  during  a period  when  it 
bad  been  repeatedly  asserted  the  flow  of  the 
brook  ceased  altogether,  there  should  bo  a daily 
average  of  214,000  gallons. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  vigorous  steps  will  at 
once  be  taken  to  ensure  the  desired  result. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

We  are  now  at  about  the  culmination  of  the 
season  in  which  engineering  societies  have  their 
meetings  peripatetic  and  alfresco.  On  Tuesday 
in  last  week  a large  party  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers  and  their  friends,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey,  their 
active  secretary,  paid  a visit  of  inspection,  by 
permission  of  the  proprietor,  to  the  extensive 
rope  manufactory  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Frost,  at  Shad- 
well.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  Victoria 
Docks,  and  inspected  the  fine  vessel  of  the 
English  Channel  Steamship  Company,  Castalia, 
just  built  frum  the  designs  of  Capt.  W.  Dicey. 
The  visit  in  each  case  excited  lively  interest, 
and  imparted  much  pleasure  to  the  party.  A 
number  of  the  members  and  Associates,  and 
their  friends,  afterwards  dined  together  at  tbe 
Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street. 


THE  PEABODY  BUILDINGS  IN 
BERMONDSEY. 

Aboitt  three  years  ago  the  Peabody  Trustees 
commenced  the  erection  of  several  blocks  of 
buildings  for  the  industrial  classes,  similar  in 
character  to  those  which  have  been  erected  in 
Blackfriars-road,  and  other  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis. When  the  bnildings  had  been  carried  up 
to  about  half  their  intended  height  the  works 
were  suddenly  suspended,  and  they  have  since 
remained  in  tboir  unfinished  condition.  We 
understand  that  the  stoppage  of  the  works  is 
owing  to  some  dispute  with  the  local  authorities 
respecting  a line  of  thoroughfare  immediately 
adjacent  to  tbe  site  on  which  the  buildings 
stand.  East-lane,  whereon  the  premises  are 
being  erected,  is  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  Ber. 
mondsey,  and  where  houses  for  the  working 
classes  of  a better  sort,  than  those  now  existing, 
are  much  want.:d. 


A CLOTHIER’S  WAREHOUSE  IN  BRISTOL. 

Few  things  in  Bristol  surprised  the  members 
of  the  recent  archmoiogical  congress  more  than 
the  improvement  evident  in  the  streets.  No 
building  is  now  erected  there  without  some 
attempt  at  arcbitoctiiral  effect.  We  have  before 
now  given  illustrations  of  this  in  the  shape  of 
banks,  insurance  offices,  and  shops.  The  build- 
ing, of  which  we  give  a view  in  our  present 
number,  is  a warehouse  in  Quay-street,  Bristol, 
imeourse  of  erection  for  Messrs.  D,  H.  Walsh  & 
Co.,  wholesale  clothiers.  It  is  built  upon  tho 
site  of  an  ancient  dock,  which  formerly  abutted 
upon  the  city  walls.  In  the  excavations 
quantities  of  planking  and  piling  were  cut 
through,  the  whole  of  which  was  covered  with 
a deposit  of  mud  by  the  tides  of  the  Avon, 
which  at  one  time  appears  to  have  passed  over 
the  site.  The  foundations  were  therefore  un- 
usually  difficult.  The  site  contains  an  area  of 
nearly  200  square  yards,  and  the  warehouse 
consists  of  five  floors  and  a cellar,  with  two  main 
staircases,  one  of  which  is  fireproof.  The  floors 
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COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOE  THE  CHDECH  OF  THE  SACKED  HEART, 


Intended  to  be  hxiilt  at  Montmartre,  Paris* 


By  M.  Crkpinet. 


By  M.  Magnk. 


are  sapported  by  cast  iron.  X columns,  and 
Belgian  rolled  girders.  The  columns  are  upon  a 
series  of  wedges,  so  arranged  that  the  whole  of 
them  may  be  lowered  in  order  that  the  floors  be 
kept  level,  it  being  anticipated  that  unequal 
settlements  may  take  place  in  consequence  of 
the  variable  nature  of  the  foundations. 

The  materials  used  in  construction  are  bricks, 
red  and  white,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
doorway  is  of  red  Mansfleld  atone,  and  the  base 
course  Stapleton  grey  sandstone.  The  rcwfs  are 


[•,Bee  p.  706,  ante.'} 


By  M.  Devrese. 


covered  with  slate.  As  a portion  of  this  ware- 
house is  used  by  workpeople,  special  care  has 
been  taken  to  ensure  proper  ventilation.  This 
has  been  done  by  the  erection  at  the  back  of  the 
staircase  of  a rarifying  shaft  5 ft.  square. 
Through'the  centre  is  erected  a cast-iron  chimney, 
50  ft.  long  and  18  in.  diameter,  into  which  the 
smoke  of  the  hot-water  circulating  boiler  and 
the  goose  stoves  is  conveyed.  This  shaft  is 
arranged  so  as  to  be  capable  of  removing  about 
2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  from  the 


various  rooms.  The  building  is 
throughout  by  hot-water  circulation, 
a powerful  hydraulic  hoist,  by  Tannet, 

& Co.,  of  Leeds,  which  extends  to  all  tl 
worked  by  the  Bristol  Waterworks’ 
constant  [pressure  of  about  80  lb.  to  the 
The  cost  of  this  building  is  expected  to  be 
5d.  per  foot  cube,  and  every  part  is 
to  be  of  the  most  substantial  character. 
Henry  Masters,  Park-street,  Bristol,  is 
architect. 


By  M.  Dooillard. 
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PREHISTORIC  BRISTOL. 

] Tjiis  was  the  title  of  a paper  read  by  Hr. 
flJewlake  at  the  aecond  evening  meeting  during 
ijhe  recent  arcbfflological  congress  in  Bristol. 

ilr.  Kerslake  said : — Among  the  unwritten 
Sl'Oucbers  of  the  facts  of  long-past  ages,  the  dedi- 
iiations  of  our  chnrches  all  over  the  land  seem  to 
' ave  been  unduly  disregarded.  Every  one  of 

■ hem  is  a tradition,  and  more  5 it  is  a tradition 
jttested  by  a substantial  monument,  and  the 
iircnmaoribcd  area  of  the  subject  parish  confines 
|:b  testimony  to  an  indisputable  locality  not  so 
lertainly  determined  even  by  written  records. 
I'ob  long  since  our  city  government  had  resolved 

demolish  the  central  church  of  St.  Werburgh 
order  to  increase  the  accommodation  at  an  ill- 
losen  omnibus  station.  This  gave  occasion  to 
smindthem  that  this  church  is  a standing  visible 
itness  that  Bristol  was  several  centuries  older 
iftQ  it  had  been  allowed  to  be  by  an  influential 
id  muoh-read  historian.  What  with  the  dotrac- 
re  aceptioiam  of  historical  unitists  and  the 
structive  zeal  of  our  Conservative  corporation, 
lOient  Bristol, — both  name  and  thing, — is  in 
tminent  peril  of  being  sponged  off  from  the 
ce  of  the  earth.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
at,  among  the  standing  committees  of  the 
(m  councils  of  ancient  cities,  there  should  not 
one  for  archmology.  This  dedication  of  St. 
erbnrgh  proved  that  the  town  in  the  midst  of 
lioh  it  stood  must  have  already  existed  whilst 
ircia  was  yetan  independent  kingdom,  bounded 
the  south  by  our  river  Avon— St.  Werburgh 
nng  been  daughter  of  a king  of  that  people. 

:t  the  name  of  another  Bristol  dedication  is 
11  remombered,  although  the  church  itself  had 
ig  undergono  the  fate  from  which  it  was  hoped 

Werburgh  had  been  permanently  respited, 
an  independent  side-by-side  testimony  this 
lication  not  only  endorses  that  of  St.  Wer- 
throughout  its  whole  e-xtent,  but  beyond 
t will,  it  is  thought,  be  found  to  carry  back  to 
till  earlier  date  the  civilised  occupation  of  the 
oining  spot  to  which  its  name  still  adheres, 
s was  the  church  of  St.  Ewen,  which  also 
5d  formerly  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  at 
'1  corner  of  the  four  crossways,  but  the  site  of 
;oh  is  now  covered  by  the  council-house.  Re- 
•king  that  there  formerly  was  at  Gloucester 
at  Hereford  a church  dedicated  in  the  uaine 
St.  Owen,  the  reader  observed  that  all 
>0, — Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford, 

the  same  patron  saint,  “ St.  Ewen,” 

Ig  merely  a local  orthographical  variation, 
oartular  form,  “Audoenus,”  beiug  common 
the  three.  All  the  authors,  proceeded 
Kerslake,  who  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
ropriatc  the  name  to  the  saint  commemo- 
id  have  fixed  it  upon  Sfc.  Ouen,  Archbishop  of 
en,  who  died  A.D.  683.  It  is  believed,  how- 
p,  that  a closer  view  of  the  question  will 
l:e  it  more  likely  to  have  been  a saint  who 
d and  died  in  Britain  at  an  earlier  age. 
ised  it  deserves  particular  notice  that,  although 
» dedication  is  so  uncommon  in  Eugland 
J'ler  that  it  is  believed  only  one  example 

■ cles  these  is  known,  yet  that  these  three 
l«Jild  be  found  together  like  a string  of  beads 
$ in  each  of  the  three  chief  English  cities 
► g the  Welsh  frontier.  This  will  become  still 
■i0  remar  kable  by  the  addition  of  a fourth  liuk 
liihe  chain,  not  so  well  known  as  the  other 
I e.  Just  within  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  on 
I left  or  English  shore,  at  the  aoutliern  ex. 

0 dty  of  Offa’s  Dyke,  at  Bcachley,  is  an  ancient 
uill  landing-place,  called  in  the  Ordnance 
*'i/ey  “Hewan’s  Rock.”  The  late  Mr.  Orme- 
Jjhowever,  who  lived  on  the  spot,  called  it 
aven’s  Rock,”  and  quotes  an  inquiry  by  a 
: it  of  survey  in  1651,  after  the  course  of  an 
a, ent  way  which  led  up  from  it.  Ifi  is  thought, 
liiiy  rate,  that  this  little  obsolete  ferry  station 
' lie  Welsh  frontier  cannot  have  had  a Norman 

1 9.  It  was  probably  a landing-plaoe  for 
jllih  pilgrims  towards  shrines  left  behind  them 
"lieirlosL  couutry.  All  this  seems  to  make  it 

that  any  search  after  the  home  of  the 
lion  whose  name  remains  with  us  would  have 
i-'iest  chance  if  we  should  turn  for  it  towards 

• ■‘s.  In  fact,  we  have  on  British  ground 
Lie  materials  to  account  for  the  name  without 
' ling  a pretender  to  it  out  of  Neustria  or 

• landy.  In  Cornwall,  for  instance,  there 
'WO  dediuar.ions  of  St.  Uny  or  Euny,  found 

•ilwritten  “Ewiniis.”  But  among  the  Cam- 

■ ‘ Britons  are  several  who  might  put  in  a 
I <L  Among  the  earliest  British  Christians 

Jwain,  the  grandson  of  Caractacus,  who  is 
' idedtohave  been  a strenuous  protector  of 
ew  faith.  Then,  again,  later,  there  was  the 


famous  Owain,  the  son  of  Maximus.  He  was  not 
only  reputed  a saint,  but  was  said  to  have  been  the 
earliest  independent  sovereign  of  Britain  at  the 
retreat  of  the  Romans.  His  claim  to  these  memo- 
rials of  his  name  along  this  particular  frontier 
derives  a considerable  amount  of  local  proba- 
bility  from  his  having  become  the  ancestor  of  the 
succeeding  Princes  of  Gwent.  But  the  person  with 
whom  we  are  hero  more  likely  to  be  concerned 
was  St.  Howyn  or  Hywyn,  whose  name  is  pre. 
served  in  the  dedication  of  the  church  at  Aber- 
daron,  situated  at  the  most  western  point  of 
Carnarvonshire.  This  last-mentioned  personage 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  a large  company  of 
refugee  saints  who  returned  from  Armorica  to 
insular  Britain  mth  Saint  Cadvan,  A.D.  516.  He 
first  joined  the  famous  congregation  at  Llantwib 
Major,  Glamorgan,  and  afterwards  retired  to 
Bardsey,  where  he  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have 
been  a bishop.  The  Saint  Howyn  whom  it  has, 
therefore,  been  ventured  to  adopt  as  the  parent 
of  our  dedication,  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century,  so  that  his  memory 
must  have  been  still  fresh,  and  his  veneration 
probably  at  its  highest  point  towards  the  end  of 
that  century,  when  the  English  conquest  of  the 
Severn  Valley  from  the  Britons  was  made,  which 
has  been  so  learnedly  and  ingeniously  mapped 
by  Dr.  Guest.  But  that  distinguished  and  lucid 
topographical  interpreter  of  history  has  left  it 
quite  open  to  us  to  think  that  the  Wye  instead 
of  the  Severn  then  became  the  practical  western 
boundary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  and  that 
then,  or  soon  after,  the  string  of  Welsh  dedica- 
tions at  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol  may 
have  been  instituted  j at  any  rate,  their  con. 
tinnance  thus  intimately  associated  down  to  our 
o-vra  times  may  be  accepted  as  a substantial 
witness  of  a very  curious  fact  that,  after  the 
conquest  of  this  district,  there  was  what  may  be 
called  a commercial  colony  of  the  Welsh  nation, 
tolerated  or  established  at  each  of  the  English 
frontier  cities.  There  is  another  example  of  the 
dedication,  St.  Owen  at  Dublin,  and,  unlike  our 
three  English  ones,  the  Dublin  church  is  only 
partly  demolished.  This  Irish  dedication  has  been 
sometimes  thought  to  be  a later  graft  of  our  own 
St.  Ewen,  caused  by  the  intimate  intercourse 
that  has  existed  in  all  ages  between  Bristol  and 
Dublin.  The  expedition  of  Strongbow  was 
planned  and  contracted,  and  probably  largely 
recruited,  at  Bristol.  There  is  also  a St.  Wer- 
burgh  at  Dublin.  But  a glance  at  the  names  of 
the  chnrches  contained  within  that  part  of  the 
old  city  lying  south  of  the  Liffey,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  English  adven- 
turers, shows  almost  a reproduction  of  those  of 
Bristol  itself.  This  distant  St.  Owen,  as  well  as 
St.  Werburgh,  seems  to  be  thus  fully  accounted 
for : which  is  our  only  concern  with  this  very 
nurinns  overflow  of  the  materials  of  our  inquiry. 
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been  an  appendage  to  an  Anglo  - Saxon 
monastery  its  name  might  have  come  down  to 
tis  in  some  cartulary.  This  has  been  the  luck 
of  some  places  only  known  to  ns  as  pleasant 
summer  evening  walks,  such,  as  Penpole,  and, 
perhaps,  Combe  Dingle,  which  are  mentioned  by 
name  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Kerslake  argued  that  the  name  of 
the  adjacent  village  of  Brislington  contained  in 
its  structure  unmistakable  evidence  that  it 
belonged  to  one  of  the  very  earliest  showers  of 
Teutonic  place  names  that  fell  upon  this  island, 
and  yet  that  in  it  the  name  of  Bristol  was  visibly 
reflected  as  pre-existent.  When  this  ancient 
name  Brislington  was  first  used,  Bristol,  he  said, 
not  only  already  existed,  but  had  an  offshoot  to 
which  it  then  stood  godfather.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a day,  neither  was  Bristol  a sudden 
growth  of  yesterday. 


PROPOSED  NEW  DOCKS  AT  MILFORD. 


curious 

It  seems,  however,  to  indicate  that  the  emigrants 
gathered  themselves  again  into  their  own  recon- 
stituted parishes,  so  that  those  whohad  been  neigh, 
hours  in  their  old  homes  should  continue  so  in  their 
new  one.  The  reader  went  on  to  observe  that 
although  the  name  of  the  saint  was  so  lately  as 
the  fifteenth  century  still  celebrated  by  the  poets 
as  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  Bardsey  constel- 
latioD,  it  was  almost  as  scarce  in  the  dedications 
over  the  Cambrian  area  as  it  had  been  found  east 
of  our  border  galaxy  in  England,  and,  by  means 
of  a particular  description  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Cambrian  hagiological  system,  and  the  later 
Catholic  influence  upon  it,  he  suggested  that  any 
of  St.  Howyn’s  dedications  which  may  have 
been  scattered  beyond  the  conserving  influence 
of  his  local  memory  had  been  absorbed  among 
those  known  as  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  He  argued  that  the 
existence  of  this  dedication  amongst  us  proved 
that  Bristol  not  only  had  a continued  existence 
from,  probably,  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  to 
certainly  the  beginning  of  the  tenth,  but  also 
during  that  early  existence,  it  held  a very  im- 
portant standing  as  a centre  of  intercourse 
between  different  races  and  different  nations. 
In  common  with  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and 
Exeter,  Bristol  had  within  it  a distinct  relique 
of  a remarkable  municipal  social  condition  which 
only  existed  daring  that  period. 

But  then  we  were  told  that  the  name  of 
Bristol  was  not  found  in  any  written  records 
before  the  year  1051.  So  much  the  worse  for 
the  records.  The  preservation  of  such  docu- 
ments  before  that  time  has  been  very  fortuitous 
and  is  very  scattered.  Such,  however,  as  have 
come  down  to  us  have  chiefly  owed  their  survival 
to  there  having  been  the  title-deeds  or  annals 
of  religious  congregations.  If  Bristol,  instead  of 
an  independent  secular  commercial  port,  had 


The  project  for  making  Milford  a port  for 
large  sea-going  ships  is  now  being  actively  prose- 
cuted.  It  is  proposed  by  a company,  established 
for  the  purpose,  to  construct  a large  dock  having 
an  area  of  about  forty  acres,  together  with  quays, 
wharfs,  warehouses,  landing-stages,  coal-tips, 
and  railway  sidings.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  the  contemplated  works  will  be  on  a large 
scale,  and,  as  a considerable  depth  of  water  is 
assured,  it  is  stated  that  there  will  be  every 
facility  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  large 
American  and  other  steamers  now  trading 
between  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow,  and 
foreign  ports.  The  proposal  also  includes  the 
construction  of  two  large  graving-docks,  one  of 
which  will  be  sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  the 
OreatEastem  steam-ahip,  which  lias  hitherto  not 
been  able  to  enter  any  dock  in  the  country  for 
the  purposes  of  repair.  There  will  also  be  a 
smaller  dock,  and  a patent  slip.  The  site  of  the 
proposed  docks  is  to  bo  acquired  by  closing  an 
inlet  of  the  sea  at  Milford.  Provided  Milford 
can  be  established  as  a port  of  departure  for 
large  foreign-going  vessels,  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  would  doubtless  be  greatly 
benefited,  and  we,  therefore,  find  that  the 
directors  of  that  company  have  shown  their 
confidence  in  the  project  by  subscribing  to  the 
amount  of  50,0001.  in  shares,  out  of  the  sum  of 
250,0001.,  which  is  the  proposed  capital  of  the 
company.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  support  of 
several  of  the  largest  steam-ship  companies  of 
London  and  Liverpool  have  been  promised,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  if  the  several  companies 
now  coaling  at  Southamption  were  to  take  their 
coal  on  board  at  Milford,  being  in  close  proximity 
to  the  South  Wales  coal-fields,  the  saving  would 
be  80  large  as  to  enable  them  greatly  to  increase 
their  dividends.  The  promoters  further  make 
the  remarkable  statement  that  the  proposed 
docks  will  not  cost  more  than  one-tenth  the  price 
of  the  cheapest  docks  in  England.  The  proba. 
bility,  however,  is  that  this  is  taking  a too 
sanguine  view  of  the  undertaking. 


METROPOLITAN  HOUSE-BUILDING 
STATISTICS  FOR  1873. 

Colonel  HENOEnsoN,  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Police  for  the  Metropolitan  District,  has  just 
issued  his  report  for  1873,  and  in  reference  to 
the  building  of  new  bouses  and  street  improve- 
ments within  the  metropolitan  area,  the  report 
furnishes  some  interesting  particulars.  As  re- 
gards  new  dwellings  Colonel  Henderson  states 
that  the  number  of  now  houses  built  during  the 
year  was  7,687,  which  he  shows,  by  comparison, 
was  considerably  less  than  the  number  erected 
in  1872,  as  in  the  last-named  year  no  less  than 
11,179  new  houses  were  built.  Concurrently 
with  this  increase  of  new  dwellings,  and  a con. 
sequent  increase  of  population,  the  Chief  Com. 
missionor  states  that  during  the  year  new  police 
stations  were  built  and  opened  at  North  Woolwich, 
Harrow-on-the-hill,  Enfield,  Putney,  Heaton, 
Chialehurat,  South  Norwood,  and  R dney-road, 
Newington;  and  as  regards  this  portion  of  his 
report  he  remarks  that  the  constant  increase  of 
houses  and  population  is  mainly  in  the  suburban 
districts,  which  brings  corresponding  demands 
for  additional  stations  and  police  assistance.  He 
adds  that  the  new  streets  aud  squares  opened 
and  places  in  charge  of  the  police  during  the 
year,  were  15-4  in  number,  and  with  one  square 
covered  26  miles  and  b90  yards.  This,  he  ob- 
serves,  is  ao  increase  on  the  previous  year,  when 
only  20  miles  of  new  streets  were  opened;  baton 
the  other  hand,  be  states  that  it  is  much  below 
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the  average  of  former  years.  With  reference  to 
fires,  and  the  damage  done  by  them  to  houses 
and  other  buildings  and  property,  he  says 
that  daring  the  year  the  police  attended  573 
fires,  and  that  a total  of  14,789  men  were 
employed,  some  of  them,  as  at  the  Pan- 
technicon,  for  several  consecutive  days.  Ad- 
verting to  the  Metropolitan  and  City  Police 
Orphanage,  the  Colonel  reports  that  a suit- 
able building  for  it  has  been  purchased  at 
Twickenham,  which  is  in  course  of  being  adapted 
ns  apermanentorphanage.  A prominent  feature  , 
in  the  report  is  the  condition  of  common  lodging, 
houses  in  the  district.  On  this  point  the  Commis- 
sioner, amongst  other  things,  states,  that  during 
the  past  year  665  keepers  of  common  lodging- 
houses  had  been  served  with  notices  to  register 
their  houses,  and  that  243  of  these  houses  had 
been  surveyed  and  measured  to  accommodate 
(if  registered)  4.960  persons.  A very  large  ma- 
iority  oftheae  houses  might,  with  comparatively 
‘small  outlay,  be  rendered  fit  for  registration,  and 
3S2  houses  had  been  permanently  registered,  the 
accommodation  provided  in  these  houses  being 
for  3,650  persons. 


TO  HEPHyESTOS. 

— niados  2. 

Smite  the  steel,  0 Smith ! 

Smite  the  steel  till  the  senses  reel 
At  the  force  of  thy  blows,  0 Smith! 


Smite  the  steel,  0 Smith  ! 

Till  the  sparks  that  fly  shall  dazzle  the  eye 
In  thy  grimy  cave,  0 Smith  ! 

Weld  the  steel,  0 Smith ! 

Weld  the  steel  for  woe  or  for  weal 
As  God  above  shall  will,  0 Smith  ! 


Bridge,  and  the  whole  of  the  area  between  these 
bridges  will  be  covered  in,  the  roofs  being  almost 
entirely  of  glass  and  iron.  The  roof  is  con- 
structed on  the  lattice-girder  principle,  and  dis- 
penses with  columns  for  support.  The  crown 
has  transverse  roofs,  rising  2 ft.  8 in.,  supported 
by  the  lattice-girders  and  ties,  and  having 
wrought-iron  gutters  between  each  cross-roof. 
The  main  girders  are  10  ft.  apart,  and  purlines 
are  carried  along  the  whole  length  as  binders  at 
the  tops  and  at  the  feet  of  the  rafters.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  platforms  and  station  accommoda- 
tion  above  referred  to,  there  are  rails  with  side 
and  end  platforms,  to  the  east  of  the  North 
Bridge,  for  the  traffic  to  Granton,  Leith,  Fife, 
and  the  north;  whilst  on  the  west  side  of  the 
new  Waverley  Bridge  there  are  also  lines  and 
platforms  for  the  local  traffic.  The  short-traffic 
platforms  will  also  be  roofed,  and  the  continuous 
covered  platforms  will  be  upwards  of  1,100  ft. 
in  length,  together  with  another  short  traffic 
platform  on  the  east  side  of  the  booking-offices, 
450  ft.  long.  The  twelve  lines  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  station  converge  to  two  lines  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mound  Tunnel  on  the  west, 
and  to  two  lines  at  a point  about  as  far  distant 
from  the  North  Bridge  ou  the  east  as  the  Mound 
Tunnel  is  from  the  Waverley  Bridge. 

The  south  side  of  the  station  is  devoted  to 
goods  traffic,  and  will  have,  in  addition  to  abun- 
dant  dock  and  shunting  accommodation,  four 
goods  sheds,  each  having  an  office  attached  to 
it.  The  dimensions  of  the  sheds  are  two  of 
150  ft.  by  30  ft.,  one  180  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  one 
180  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  works  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Bell,  the  engineer  of  the  company,  and 
are  being  carried  out  by  the  company’s  work- 
men, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bell, 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Learmont. 


Weld  the  steel,  0 Smith  ! 

Into  helmet,  and  greave,  and  shield, 
Fit  for  a mighty  man  to  wield. 


Forge  the  steel,  0 Smith! 

Till  the  temper’d  blade  take  its  azure  shade. 
And  the  victor’s  sword  is  made. 


Forge  the  steel,  O Smith  ! 

Till  it  may  be  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
Tough  as  valiant  hearts  of  old. 


Grave  the  steel,  0 Smith ! 

The  burnish’d  bright,  with  pictures  dight, 
To  stimulate  heroic  fight. 


Grave  the  steel,  0 Smith  ! 

And  figure  it  o’er  in  cunning  device  : 
Artist  work  beyond  all  price. 


A.  H. 


TIIE  NEW  WAVERLEY  STATION  OF  THE 
north  BRITISH  RAILWAY. 

TnE  extensive  new  station  of  the  North 
British  Railway  at  Edinburgh,  called  the 
Waverley  terminus,  which  covers  an  area  ot 
between  eight  and  nine  acres,  is  now  alinost 
entirely  completed,  and  ready  for  opening,  i he 
works  include  the  erection  of  the  new  Waverley 
Bridge,  as  a necessary  part  of  the  station  re- 
construction. This  bridge,  which  is  a very  fine 
work,  and  an  important  public  improvement,  is 
110  ft.  wide,  and  is  laid  on  five  lattice  girders 
with  transoms  between.  The  bridge  provides 
a very  useful  additional  communication  between 
the  Old  and  New  Towns  of  Edinburgh.  It  has 
just  been  completed,  and  handed  over  to  the 
Lord  Provost  and  Town  Council,  by  whom  it 
will  be  maintained.  The  quantities  of  iron  used 
in  its  construction  consist  of  484  tons  in  the 
main  girders.  272  tons  in  the  upper  and  lower 
transoms,  177  tons  in  the  cast-iron  columns  and 
pilasters,  and  105  tons  in  miscellaneous  wrought- 
iron  work,  making  a total  of  upwards  of  1,000 
tons  of  iron  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
structure.  j p 

The  station  encloses  an  area  of  upwards  oi 
1,000  ft.  in  length  by  360  ft.  in  width,  and  con- 
tains  twelve  lines  of  rails,  three  wide  platforms, 
a footway,  and  a carriage  entrance  to  the  station, 
with  cabstands,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  approach 
blocks  of  new  buildings,  appropriated  on  the 
ground-floor  to  a large  booking-hall,  waiting  and 
refreshment  rooms,  rooms  for  lost  and  left 
lut^wage,  and  other  accommodation  required  by 
the”  train  service.  The  upper  portions  of  the 
building  provide  accommodation  ^for  the  general 
manager  and  his  staff,  and  the  secretary,  ac- 
countant, engineer,  and  other  chief  officers,  and 
their  respective  staffs.  The  station  is  situated 
between  the  North  Bridge  and  the  new  Waverley 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  DOUBLE  TRAMWAY 
LINES  IN  CAMBERWELL. 

The  double  lioes  of  tramway  in  several  of  the 
narrow  portions  of  the  thoroughfares  in  Camber- 
well and  Peckham  having  been  found  to  be  an 
inconvenience,  as  well  as  an  injury  to  trades 
men  and  shopkeepers,  the  Tramway  Company 
have  been  engaged  during  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  in  removing  the  double  line  at  various 
points,  and  substituting  for  them  a single  line  in 
the  centre  of  the  road,  with  sidings  to  admit  of 
the  tramway-cars,  travelling  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, to  meet  and  pass  each  other. 

In  making  these  [constructive  alterations,  the 
Tramway  Company  state  that  whilst  they  have 
done  so  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  trades- 
men in  the  locality,  who  alleged  that  their 
business  was  prejudicially  affected  by  the  double 
line,  the  consequence  will  be  unavoidable  deten- 
tions  in  the  traffic  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
experienced. 


MUSIC  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

About  two  months  ago,  says  an  American 
paper,  Mr.  Elisha  Gray,  of  Chicago,  a gentle. 


man  well  known  in  the  electrio  telegraph  world 
as  a maker  and  inventor  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  instruments  now  in  use,  conceived  an 
idea  which  would  be  an  extraordinary  develop, 
ment  of  telegraphic  science  if  he  could  only 
succeed  in  practically  demonstrating  it.  Short 
as  has  been  the  lapse  of  time  since  he  first  began 
his  experiments,  be  has  succeeded,  almost  beyond 
his  own  anticipations,  in  perfecting  an  instru- 
ment  which  will  convey  sound  by  electricity  over 
an  unbroken  current  of  extraordinary  length, — 
that  is,  without  the  aid  of  automatic  repeaters 
In  the  ordinary  transmission  of  messages  over 
the  telegraph  wires  to  points  at  long  distances,  a 
message  is  generally  repeated  by  automatic 
working  instruments  about  every  500  miles,  in 
order  to  renew  the  current  of  electricity.  Mr. 
Gray  has  already  transmitted  sounds,  which  are 
distinctly  audible  at  the  receiving-point  over  an 
unbroken  circuit  of  2,400  miles.  This  is,  more 
properly  speaking,  a discovery, — not  an  inven- 
tion. The  invention  merely  consists  in  adapting 
certain  appliances  to  the  discovery,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  its  practical  illustration.  Iti  s one  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  made  since  the  early 
days  of  Morse.  Such  noted  electricians  as  Mr. 
George  Prescott  say  this  discovery  of  Mr.  Gray 
only  goes  to  prove,  what  all  electricians  have  lon^ 
agreed  npon,  that  we  know  little  at  present  o ’ 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  of  electric  science, 
Mr.  Chandler  says  that  he  regards  it  as  the 
first  step  towards  doing  away  with  manipu- 
lating  instruments  altogether,  and  that  he 


believes  that  in  time  the  operators  will  transni 
the  sound  of  their  own  voice  over  the  wires,  a,) 
talk  with  one  another  instead  of  telographiiq 
The  writer  has  seen  this  novel  instruments 
work,  and  has  heard  music  played  on  a sm 
melodeon.or  pianokey-board  transmitted  tbronl 
an  unbroken  circuit  of  2,400  miles,  and  repj 
dneed  on  a violin  attached  to  the  receiving  ej 
of  the  wire.  Mr.  Gray  played  “ Hail,  Colnmbiajj 
“The  Star-spangled  Banner,”  “ God  save  ii( 
Qneen,”  “ Yankee  Doodle,”  and  other  well.kua| 
airs,  and  they  wore  unmistakably  repeated,  ni! 
for  note,  on  the  violin,  which  Iny  on  a table  n.i 
at  hand.  Even  an  accidentni  false  note 
immediately  detected  on  the  violin.  Mr.  G.; 
exhibited  many  other  experiments  with  tin  C8. 
small  paper  drums,  &c.,  which  were  attacheCil 
the  receiving  end  of  the  wire  in  the  place  of  » 
violin.  The  paper  drum  gave  the  musical  soaJ 
just  that  peculiar  buzzing  twang  which  is  pi 
duced  by  boys  placing  a piece  of  thin  pa(| 
over  a hair  comb  and  then  blowing  on  it.  W 
this  will  all  lead  to,  or  where  it  will  all  end 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  problems  of  < 
day.  The  apparatus  by  means  of  which  : 
extraordinary  feat  in  telegraphy  is  accomplisli|l 
has  been  named  by  Mr.  Gray  the  telephone,  oi|, 
instrument  designed  for  the  purpose  of  transijl 
ting  sound  to  a distance.  It  consists  of  three  gen  ji 
parts  ; first,  the  transmitting  instrument;  sectfl 
the  conducting  wire,  running  to  a distant  poii 
and  third,  the  apparatus  for  receiving  the  sotji 
at  that  distant  point.  The  transmitting  appfl 
tus  consists  of  a key-board  having  a niimbeffl 
electro-magnets  corresponding  with  the  nninjl 
of  keys  on  the  board,  to  which  are  attacif 
vibrating  tongues  or  reeds,  tuned  to  a mnill 
scale.  Any  one  of  these  tongues  can  besil 
rately  set  in  motion  by  depressing  the  » 
corresponding  to  it.  Thus  a tune  may  be  plajj 
by  manipulating  the  keys  in  the  same  waal 
those  of  an  ordinary  piano  or  melodeon.  L 
music,  produced  entirely  by  electricity,  of  ta 
notes  is  so  distinctly  audible  in  the  next  ra 
that,  in  spite  of  much  talking,  there  isjh 
difficulty  in  determining  what  tune  the  mauj 
lator  is  playing.  To  this  transmitting  instruta 
the  conducting  wire  is  attached,  the  other 
being  attached  to  the  receiving  apparatus,  w 
may  be  anything  that  is  sonorous  so  long  as 
in  some  degree  a conductor  of  electricity, 
violin  with  a thin  strip  of  metal  strete 
between  the  strings  at  a point  where 
bridge  of  the  instrument  is  ordinarily  pla 
will,  on  receiving  the  sound  transmitted  thro 
the  condnoting  wire  from  the  piano,  give  e 
tone  very  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  a vi 
If  then  the  metallic  strip  is  electrically  conne 
with  a wire,  say  500  or  1,000  miles  long,  w 
has  its  distant  end  properly  connected  with 
transmitting  instrument,  any  one  at  the  receri 
end  can  distinctly  hear,  withont  the  aici 
electro-magnetism,  the  tune  or  air  which  is  h 
played  500  or  1,000  miles  away  from  him,  r 
properly  manipulate  the  receiving  appar:_ 
Tbelengthof  the  wire  connecting  the  transmi' 
with  the  receiving  apparatus  maybe  one  mi^ 
10,000  miles,  provided  that  the  isolation  is  it- 
oientiy  good  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ele 
current  before  it  reaches  its  destination.! 
fact,  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  diatan^ 
which  sound,  of  any  desired  pitch,  may  be.g 
conveyed  with  from  two  to  five  cells  of  bafcl 
all  the  conditions  being  proper.  The  qualiii 
timbre  of  the  tones  depends  upon  the  chan  I 
of  the  receiving  apparatus,  which  may  be  a ' >1 
prepared  as  described  above,  a tin  hoop, 
foil  paper  heads  stretched  over  it,  aftef  i 
fashion  of  a baby’s  rattle,  a nickel  five!  I 
piece,  an  old  oyster-can,  and  a thousand 
things.  A sound,  sufficiently  loud  to  read  J. 
telegraphic  characters,  made  by  interru] 
with  the  common  telegraphic  key,  one  suet, 
note,  has  been  obtained,  under  favourablal 
cumstancea,  at  the  receiving  end  of  the.i 
without  any  more  scientific  sounding  appa:: , 
than  that  of  a piece  of  common  tissue  pli 
Aside  from  the  intense  interest  which  thiS; 
covery  will  naturally  excite  in  the  sci®' 
^orld, — as  to  the  causes  which  produce.’i 
extraordinary  electro-physiological  phenom,-i 
and  the  gratification  it  will  afford  to  all 
the  marvellons, — it  is  evident  that,  althongdj 
practical  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put  cann. 
yet  be  recited,  quite  enough  has  been  dsi- 
strated  to  show  that,  from  its  basis,  a new  sjv 
of  telegraphy,  both  for  aiirial  and  subiTi*. 
lines,  of  a simple,  rapid,  and  economical  chari  ; 
can  be  introduced.  Mr.  Gray  has  applie-i 
patents  of  his  invention  in  this  country  a" 
all  the  countries  of  Europe. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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I THE  CONDITION  OF  TEE  BATTERSEA 
CEMETERY. 

Ix  a recent  number  of  the  Builder  we  referred 
! ;o  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  Battersea  Cemetery, 
Rus  being  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
liiants  of  the  district,  in  consequenco  of  there 
loeiug  common  graves  kept  open  in  immediate 
i)roximity  to  houses.  These  facts,  which  were 
'itated  in  a report  presented  by  Dr.  Oakman, 
he  medical  officer  for  Wandsworth,  caused 
Ijin  inquiry  to  bo  mado  by  Dr.  Holland,  the 
IJovemment  inspector,  who,  after  hearing 
lividenco,  expressed  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
lihese  open  graves  were  in  violation  of  the  Act 
>■)!  Parliament;  and  he  added,  that  in  future  the 
(flnrial  Board  would  have  to  comply  strictly  with 
i he  Act.  He  also  stated  that,  from  evidence 
lirhich  had  been  laid  before  him,  it  was  manifest 
hat  the  cemetery  could  not  much  longer  be 
(ivailable  for  funerals,  as  it  was  already  almost 
qU. 


'ji  PLYMOUTH  GUILDHALL  OPENING. 

feTH2  grand  ceremonial  of  the  opening  of  the 
^dhall  and  Municipal  Buildings  at  Plymouth 
im'tho  14th  inat.,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
h thing  to  be  remembered  by  the  townsmen 
'.nd  visitors.  It  was  a great  success  in  all 
ifisspects,  and  the  reception  of  the  Prince 

(mat  have  highly  gratified  him.  On  the  day 
illowing  the  opening  nearly  2,000  Freemasons  in 
ill  costume  received  their  Royal  Brother.  The 
Iteief  decorations  and  illuminations  were  entrusted 
|>  Messrs.  Defries,  by  the  Reception  Committee, 
i'he  designs  were  specially  prepared  for  the  oc- 
^ion,  and  were,  to  a certain  extent,  novel, 
j The  decoration  and  illumination  of  the  clock 
)wer  were  the  chief  feature  ; the  decoration  con- 
Isted  of  Venetian  masts  covered  with  bine  cloth, 
lod  gilt  fluted  columns,  and  surmounted  by  gilt 
loyal  crowns  and  faced  with  shields  representing 
he  arms  of  the  borough  and  Prince  of  Wales 
Rumes.  From  the  Venetian  masts  to  the 
lock  tower  were  carried  festoons  of  flags  and 
3ral  decorations,  and  at  tho  angles  were 
laced  specimens  of  statuary.  The  railway  arch 
as  decorated  with  care,  upwards  of  thirty 
lophies,  representing  the  arms  of  the  borough 
lid  Prince  of  Wales  being  displayed  together 
lith  hangings  of  drapery.  The  Club  House 
las  also  decorated  and  illuminated  by  Messrs, 
lefries.  Throughout  the  line  of  route,  the  Prince 
I Wales’s  crystal  plumes  (illuminated  at  night), 
lid  trophies  of  flags,  shields,  ribbons,  and  mottos 
.ere  introduced  on  all  tho  lamp-columns  and 
lenetian  masts  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Royal 
isib  to  the  City  of  London  on  Thanksgiving 
'ay. 

We  have  already  described  the  buildings  and 
;ven  a view  of  them.  The  architects,  as  we 
I ive  said,  are  Messrs.  Norman  & Hine,  of 
'Olymouth  j and  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Call  & 

(sthick,  also  of  Plymouth.  Mr.  Samuel  Roach 
:©cutedall  the  Portland  and  limestone  dressings 
id  slating,  which  amounted  to  nearly  a third  of 
mo  contract  sum.  The  ironwork  and  plumbing 
were  executed  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Marshall,  the  plaster. 
<1  g was  by  Mr.  A.  Lethbridge,  painting  by  Mr.  S. 
^omas,  sculpture  by  Mr.  Trevenen  and  Mr. 
liwultoii,  of  Cheltenham ; capitals  by  Mr.  H. 
,16018,  of  Exeter.  Among  the  sub-contractors 
tero  were  also  Messrs.  Freeman  & Co.,  of 
ii-enryn,  for  granite;  Mr.  Wells,  for  gas-fitting 
i 1 the  north  block.  The  whole  of  the  fittings  in 
ifte  offices  were  made  in  Plymouth  ; those  of  the 
Irmncil-chamber  by  Thomason,  Birmingham; 
Ur.  Whipple,  gas-fitting  in  tho  south  block  ; the 
'uronm  and  other  fittings  being  made  by  Skidmore 
I , Co.,  and  Richards,  of  Coventry  ; Mr.  Thomas, 
(i.-onelioiise,  subcontracted  for  painting  and 
y,aziDg ; Mr.  Fouracre,  Stonehouse,  as  decorator. 
i:'irious  fittings  have  likewise  been  supplied  by 
.•lessrs.  Scepbenson,  Brothers;  Plimsaul,  Bro- 
eraj  Arnold  & Co.;  and  other  firms.  The 
itists  in  stained  glass  have  been  Messrs. 
..neaton,  Butler,  & Baynes  for  the  windows  in  the 
.fnnoil-charaber  and  the  Moore  window;  Messrs. 
T'  mracro  & Watson,  Stonehouse,  for  the  windows 
iinerally  in  tho  large  hall,  with  the  Priory  and 
-'Igrim  windows,  the  Mayors’ memorial  windows. 
Id  others  elsewhere. 

• The  building  contains  20,000  cubic  yards  of 
. isonry ; 20,000  cubic  feet  of  granite,  in  plinths 
, id  steps ; 00,000  cubic  feet  of  Portland  and 
■i^estone,  in  door  and  window  dressings,  arches, 
•;id  copings  (executed  by  Mr.  Roach)  ; and 
000  superficial  feet  of  slating  with  Delabole 
•d  Bangor  slate,  in  bauds,  nailed  with  copper 


The  walls  of  the  Guildhall  are  built  of  dark 
limestone,  relieved  by  bands  and  quoins  of  light 
and  red  limestone;  tho  plinths  are  of  granite, 
and  the  chief  dressings  of  Portland  stone.  The 
roofs  are  in  bands  of  different  coloured  slate ; 
and  a similar  chromatic  effect  has  been  produced 
in  the  tops  of  the  Westwell-street  angle  towers, 
which  are  of  wood,  slated.  Red  Mansfield  stone 
has  been  used  in  the  large  windows  and  else- 
where, but  sparingly.  The  enclosing  walls  of  the 
Guildhall-square  terminate  in  columns,  with 
shafts  of  polished  red  granite  from  Aberdeen, 
surmounted  by  carved  capitals  of  Portland  atone. 
The  interior  woodwork  is  almost  throughont  of 
pitch  pine  varnished,  thejambsand  lintels  of  the 
doorways  being  ornamented  by  quatrefoils  of' 
ebony.  The  council  chamber  and  the  whole  of 
the  municipal  offices  are  furnished,  chiefly  in  oak 
or  pitch  pine,  from  the  designs  and  working 
drawings  of  the  architects. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Sir, — Will  any  of  yonr  correspondents  assist 
me  with  (1)  directions  for  using  Portland 
cement  for  stucco  and  plastering  purposee 
generally,  proportions  of  sand,  &c.  ; (2)  for 
building  in  brickwork  ; (3)  for  concrete  building  ? 

J.  C. 


THE  LONDON  FOREMEN  ENGINEERS 
AT  MR.  PENN’S. 

Ox  Saturday  last,  the  members  of  the  Lon- 
don  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers  and 
Draughtsmen,  with  their  families  and  friends, 
held  their  annual  summer  festival  in  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  John  Penn,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  of  “ The  Cedars,” 
Lee,  Kent,  kindly  opened  to  them  for  the  occa- 
sion.  Mr.  Joseph  Newton,  lately  attached  to 
the  Royal  Mint,  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, was  managing  director  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Pena’s  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  are 
very  charming,  from  tho  profusion  they  present 
of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  woods  and  fields ; 
their  fine  collections  of  cultivated  flowers  and 
shrubs  in  great  variety ; tbe  grassy  undulations  ; 
and  especially  from  the  perfect  forms  and  full 
maturity  of  tbe  forest-trees  of  divers  kinds  with 
which  the  park  is  adorned.  It  is  somewhat 
detrimental  to  tbe  charms  of  tbe  demesne  that 
it  is  twice  intersected  longitudinally  by  Belmont- 
hill-road,  for  the  diversion  of  which  we  believe 
Mr.  Penn  obtained  au  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
by  tho  North  Kent  Railway;  and  laterally  by 
“the  lover’s  lane,”  a public  footpath  which 
separates  tho  kitchen  from  the  flower  garden. 
The  finest  portions  of  the  grounds,  containing  the 
venerable  cedars,  from  which  the  park  is  named, 
are  those  immediately  adjacent  to  Mr.  Penn’s 
mansion.  The  foremen  engineers  and  their 
friends  had  unrestrained  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  estate. 

The  invitations  were  for  three  o’clock,  and  from 
that  hour  until  about  four  the  visitors  continued 
to  arrive,  till  upwards  of  200  had  assembled. 
A band  of  music,  furnished  by  mechanical  engi- 
neers  from  Messrs.  Mandalay  & Co.’s  works,  and 
ably  led  by  Mr.  Astell,  had  been  engaged  for  the 
occasion,  and  by  their  excellent  performances 
did  much  to  enhance  tbe  pleasures  of  the  party. 
A large  marquee  was  provided  near  the  Rose- 
garden,  in  which,  about  four  o’clock,  the  members 
and  their  friends,  who.  included  a number  of 
ladies,  sat  down  to  a cold  collation.  Mr.  New- 
ton, the  president,  explained  that  the  original 
intention  had  been  to  hold  their  festival  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace,  but  that,  for  some  reason, 
had  been  found  impracticable,  and  in  their 
difficulty  they  had  applied  to  one  of  their  oldest, 
ablest,  and  best  friends,  Mr.  John  Penn,  who 
had  promptly  and  kindly  placed  his  beautiful 
grounds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  As 
engineers,  they  must  all  feel  proud  that  this 
beautiful  estate  bad  been  honourably  acquired 
by  the  throe  generations  of  Penns,  of  whom  tho 
first  had  passed  away, — men  who  with  their 
associates  in  the  firm  were  a glory  and  an  honour 
to  the  engineering  profession.  He  concluded  by 
asking  the  company  to  join  with  him  in  wishing 
“ Health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  to  Mr.  John 
Penn,  his  family,  and  firm.” 

Mr.  John  Penn,  jun.,  replied  for  his  father, 
the  family,  and  the  firm,  to  whom  he  would 
gladly  report  the  kind  wishes  that  had  been 
expressed  concerning  them.  As  for  his  father, 
he  had  been  quite  glad  whoa  he  was  asked  to 
receive  the  members  of  the  London  Association 
of  Foremen  Engineers  and  Draughtsmen,  with 
their  families  and  friends ; and  there  was , 


probably  no  company  to  which  his  father  would 
give  a more  hearty  welcome  than  the  largo  and 
respectable  assembly  he  had  the  honour  of 
addressing.  Mr.  Penn  was  much  applauded 
during  the  course  of  his  address. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  present  in- 
cluded, Messrs.  Newton,  president;  D.  Walker, 
secretary  ; Jones,  treasurer ; Gibbons,  vice- 
president  } and  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Solly,  chaplain. 
The  members  of  the  society  present,  and  frienda, 
included,  among  others,  managers  and  principal 
foremen  from  Messrs.  John  Penn  & Sons’,  Messrs. 
Maudslay  & Co.’s,  Messrs.  Humphreys  & Sons’, 
Messrs.  J.  & J.  Rennie's,  Messrs.  Hedley’s,  with  a 
large  number  of  foremen  and  draughtsmen  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  Woolwich,  and, 
in  a word,  from  the  principal  engineering  esta- 
blishments in  or  near  London, 


BOATS  AT  THE  THAMES  PIERS. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  self-sacrifice  of 
the  late  Mr.  C.  Emery,  an  artist,  who  lost  his 
life  in  endeavouring  to  save  another  from  drown- 
ing, is  not  forgotten,  a subscription  being  now 
proposed  in  his  memory.  When  an  accident  of 
this  kind  happens,  there  seldom  is  a boat  ready 
for  the  emergency.  How  strange  it  is  that  amid 
so  much  philanthropy,  in  the  matter  of  accidents 
on  the  river  no  reform  or  improvement  seems 
to  be  attempted.  As  far  back  as  eigbt-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  when  old  Westminster  Bridge 
was  in  existence,  we  remember  a similar  event. 
A boy  playing  on  the  timbers  at  Gladdiah’s 
Wharf  fell  overboard,  and  Mr.  John  Bate, 
being  at  the  time  on  board  the  London  Pride 
steamer,  jumped  from  her  into  the  stream  without 
stopping  to  take  off  any  of  his  clothes,  and  swam 
to  tbe  rescue.  The  current,  however,  was  too 
strong  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  boy  in  time 
to  save  him,  wlio  sank  within  a yard  of  his  pur- 
suer. Almost  exhausted,  the  latter  found,  on 
looking  round,  that  no  assistance  was  at  band, 
and  he  had,  therefore,  to  swim  for  his  own  life 
across  the  strong  current  to  reach  the  only  part 
of  the  shore  not  occupied  by  coal-barges.  Tho 
steamer  could  not  wait ; the  boat  at  the  pier  was 
without  paddles,  and  chained, — which  appears  to 
be  the  rule.  All  the  thanks  Mr.  Bate  received 
were  of  a negative  kind.  The  coroner’s  jury 
even  were  unaware  that  any  attempt  had  been 
made,  and  the  bystanders  on  the  bridge  appeared 
to  think  it  was  sport ! Now  that  improved  piers 
arc  erected,  a handy  boat  should  fdways  be  in 
readiness, — not  chained  or  fastened  so  that  no 
one  can  use  her,  but  for  the  piermen  to  cast  off 
and  use  as  part  of  their  duty,  to  be  performed 
with  the  utmost  alacrity. 


“LITTLE  FISH  ARE  SWEET.” 

Undeb  this  head  a correspondent  writes  as 
follows,  and  a second  correspondent  sends  ns  a 
letter  to  precisely  the  same  effect: — “ Sir  : An 
eminent  London  architect  came  from  Man- 
chester to  Cambridge  to  make  a survey  of  St. 
Edward’s  Church  as  to  the  restoration  of  the 
east  wall  of  the  north  aisle  and  a new  vestry  r 
the  sum  to  be  expended  is  about  180Z.  (Cam- 
bridge possesses  only  nine  local  architects).  A 
period  of  three  weeks  most  elapse  before  he  can 
give  it  his  attention.”  It  is  not  our  province  to 
dictate  to  architects,  eminent  or  otherwise,  what 
works  they  shall  undertake  and  what  refuse- 
Our  correspondents,  moreover,  should  recollect 
that  clients  have  to  be  considered.  If  an  archi- 
tect  refuse  his  assistance  to  a client  in  respect 
of  a small  matter,  the  aforesaid  client  is  very 
likely  to  apply  elsewhere  when  he  needs  aid  in 
a largo  one. 


ART  MUST  BE  STUDIED. 

With  reference  to  the  view,  recently  pub- 
lished by  you,  of  a building  now  in  progress,  I 
cannot  restrain  myself  from  saying  that  engi- 
neers  are  not  neoessarily  architects. 

If  art  were  an  unimportant  matter,  we  need 
not  waste  words  about  it,  but  it  is  not  so.  Again, 
without  artists  we  shall  never  have  art,  and  the 
sooner  intelligent  men  study  its  realities  the 
better  it  will  be  for  us  as  a nation.  We  cannot 
trifle  with  it  and  yet  retain  our  position  in  tho 
world  as  a great  or  important  people.  Science 
and  art  may  be  said  to  be  the  opposite  but  yet 
connected  poles  of  thought,  the  one  depending 
upon  the  other,  and  unable  to  exist  alone.  One 
great  use  of  art  is  to  preserve  the  true  balance 
of  humility,  of  which  every  really  gi*eat  man  baa 
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much,  and  soience  also  repays  the  obligation  by 
levyiag  the  same  tax.  But  when  science,  or  its 
counterfeit,  arrogates  to  itself  a knowledge  of 
the  mysteries  and  sublimities  of  art,  to  which  its 
nature  is  alien,  then  arise  wide-spread  discord 
and  disaster,  which,  if  left  unchecked  and  un- 
rebuked,  must  ultimately  brieg  upon  us  national 
disgrace.  The  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  ignorance 
partly,  but  mostly  in  false  and  foolish  pride. 
Get  the  axe  well  to  work  here,  and  we  may  hope 
for  better  things  yet.  The  people  have  become 
rich,  and  this  puzzling  question  of  taste  in 
matters  of  art  is  more  trouble  to  them  than 
ever;  but  if  they  will  be  wealthy,  they  must  be 
wise  also,  and  true  wisdom  ever  looks  it  fully  iu 
the  face,  and  does  not  shrink  from  facts. 

If,  however,  we  treat  the  whole  affair  as  a 
good  sorb  of  joke  merely,  then  all  that  can  be 
written  on  art,  though  the  pens  were  from  angels’ 
wings,  must  remain  as  so  much  waste  paper. 

Veeitas. 


“WAKING  THE  DEAD  AND  KILLING 
THE  LIVING.” 

The  editor  of  the  Irish  Builder  makes  obliging 
reference  to  some  accounts  given  by  us  under 
this  heading  years  ago  of  the  evils  produced  by 
the  custom  of  holding  wakes,*  and  describes 
several  abominable  occurrences  in  connexion 
with  wakes  which  show  only  too  strikingly  the 
necessity  for  further  efforts  to  repress  the  on- 
wholesome  and  most  injurious  pi'aotice.  In  one 
case  about  twenty-five  persons  had  assembled  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  were  merry-making, 
dancing  and  singing,  according  to  the  usual 
custom,  when  at  about  half-past  ten  o’clock  the 
floor  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  entire  com- 
pany as  well  as  the  furniture  of  the  room,  were 
tumbled  to  the  basement  story.  The  child’s 
remains  were  recovered  from  the  ddhvis,  and 
carried  to  an  adjoining  house,  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  in  which  they  were  placed  being  broken  by 
the  fall.  But  few  of  those  present  at  the  wake 
escaped  without  more  or  less  of  injury — several 
were  conveyed  to  Jervis-street  Hospital,  where 
one  of  them,  a iirs.  Wade,  died  on  IVednesday. 
The  writer  says,  “ Are  our  countrymen  and 
women  so  utterly  lost  to  shame  as  to  look  with 
•complacency  on  such  wild  proceedings  ? Is  it 
Christian  ? is  it  Catholic  or  human  that  the 
room  of  death  should  be  continually  dedicated  to 
such  abominable  carnivals  of  indecency  and 
brutality  ? Cannot  a Eoman  Catholic  Cardinal 
Archbishop  exercise  his  influence  in  putting 
•down  such  infamies.  On  the  score  of  health,  if 
not  on  that  of  decency,  the  practice  calls  for 
abolition.  We  have  known  the  only  two  rooms 
of  an  Irish  cottage  to  be  crammed  chokefull  of 
mourners, — merry-makers,  rather, — the  floors 
being  the  principal  sitting  accommodation  for 
the  majority,  and  even  the  bedside  of  the  corpse 
being  utilised  by  sitters.  Bad  whiskey,  bad 
tobacco,  bad  manners,  and  bad  air,  being  every- 
where, the  young  children  imbibing  too  readily 
the  examples  set  before  them  by  their  parents  or 
neighbours  for  future  imitation.  The  seeds  of 
disease  are  often  contracted  at  wakes,  and  the 
sight  has  often  been  the  stepping-stono  or  atai't- 
ing-point  for  young  females  to  headlong  immo- 
rality, the  streets,  and  an  early  grave.” 


THE  CITY  WATER  SUPPLY. 

A PEPORT  has  been  issued  to  the  members  of 
the  Common  Council,  by  the  Gas  and  Water 
Committee  of  that  body,  in  answer  to  the 
question  “ whether  any  improvement  can  be 
suggested  in  the  supply  of  water  to  the  City  of 
London  in  case  of  fire,”  and  some  other  points 
referred  to  them.  The  report,  after  furnishing  a 
statement  of  past  legislation,  refers  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  water  supply  of  the  City,  wliich 
•is  received  almost  entirely  from  the  New  River 
Company.  The  company  have  now  provision 
for  a oontinnons  daily  delivery  of  more  than 
-36,000,000  gallons,  with  a present  daily  demand 
of  about  25,000,000  gallons ; they  also  havo  a 
right  to  pump  to  any  extent  from  the  river 
Thames,  below  Blackfriars,  for  any  service  of  a 
•“non-domestic  ” kind,  and  can  store  about 
150,000,000  gallons,  all  available  for  use  in  the 
Gity,  where  they  have  78  miles  of  pipes,  25 
miles  of  which  arc  constantly  under  pressure. 
With  regard  to  the  water-supply  required  for 
the  extinction  of  fire.  Captain  Shaw  reported, 
that  in  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  it  bad  not 
been  much  in  excess  of  8,000,000  gallons,  and 
that  there  Lad  been  no  difficulty  from  any  insuf- 


ficiency  of  water-snpply  in  the  City,  whatever 
occasional  delay  there  might  have  been  in  obtain- 
ing the  service.  The  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  system  of  street-plugs  and  turncocks  is 
not  suitable  to  meet  the  sudden  emergencies 
in  cases  of  fire,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  protection  of  public  property  that  a 
proper  number  of  hydrants  be  fixed.  The  com- 
mittee think  it  highly  desirable  that  the  Corpo- 
ration should  take  the  lead  iu  establishing  a 
system  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  would  be 
a most  useful  adjunct  in  preventing  the  exten- 
sion of  fires.  If  the  court  agreed  with  this,  the 
committee  asked  that  the  report  should  be  re- 
ferred back  to  them  to  consider  the  means  of 
carrying  it  out. 


ACCIDENTS. 

J?'’p’osion  at  the  Staines  Linoleum  Factory. — 
It  is  necessary  to  granulate  the  cork  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  linoleum,  and  it  is  ground  in 
mills  between  stones  till  it  becomes  a fine  powder. 
The  grinding  requires  great  caie  aud  attention, 
in  order  that  gritty  or  foreign  substances  may 
nob  find  their  way  among  the  powdered  cork 
while  the  operation  is  being  performed,  as  they 
are  liable  to  cause  an  explosion.  Two  men  were 
tending  a grinding-mill,  when  the  powdered  cork 
suddenly  exploded,  the  blast  burning  them 
seriously  j the  cloth  around  the  month,  worn  to 
prevent  the  inhalation  of  dust,  catching  fire. 

A Railway  Station  destroyed  by  Lightning.— 
The  station  buildings  at  Morthoo,  on  the  new 
railway  to  Ilfracombe,  have  been  struck  by 
lightning  and  set  on  fire.  There  was  a dense 
fog  at  the  time.  Owing  to  this  circumstance, 
the  fire  was  not  discovered  until  it  reached  a 
store  of  fog-signals,  which  exploded  and  awoke 
the  station-master  and  his  family,  who  were 
sleeping  in  the  adjoining  dwelling.  The  book- 
ing office,  telegraphic  office,  porters’  room,  parcel- 
room,  and  waiting-room  were  destroyed,  with 
all  the  papers  and  apparatus  they  contained. 
f^Fall  of  a Platform. — A fatal  accident  has 
occurred  at  the  fete  of  Aubervilliers,  in  the 
environs  of  Paris.  During  the  afternoon  a heavy 
shower  of  rain  fell,  and  a crowd  of  people  took 
refuge  from  it  on  a covered  platform  erected  for 
a band  of  musicians.  The  structure  was  not 
built  to  bear  such  a weight,  and  presently  fell  in 
with  a crash,  casting  about  400  persons  pell-mell 
together,  amidst  the  wreck  of  planks,  posts,  and 
rafters.  A large  number  of  persona  received 
contusions  more  or  less  se_;vere. 


RAILWAY  HATTERS. 

Central  Station,  Mamchester. — The  negotiations 
between  the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall  for  the  pnr. 
chase  of  that  building  with  a view  to  the  erection 
on  its  site  of  a great  central  station  have  col- 
lapsed,  as  the  railway  company  find,  it  seems, 
that  the  site  which  has  already  been  cleared 
behind  the  hall  will  bo  sufficient  to  meet  all  their 
requirements.  The  work  upon  the  line  between 
^Vindmill-street  and  Cornbrook  is  making  satis- 
factory progress,  considering  the  difficult  opera- 
tions which  are  involved  in  the  demolition  and 
removal  of  a great  quantity  of  house  and  factory 
property.  When  the  great  viaduct  which  will 
carry  the  line  to  Windmill-street  shall  be  com- 
pleted,  a temporary  building,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  erected  pending  the  completion  of  the  central 
station. 

Subsidence  on  the  Great  Northern  Line. — This 
line,  which  has  for  many  years  past  been  gradually 
sinking  in  places  between  Laisterdyko  and 
Morley,  still  coniinuea,  as  the  YorhshU-e  Post 
states,  to  gradually  subside.  Consequently,  the 
rails  are  raised  and  “packed”  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  retain  a proper  level,  and  at  the 
stations,  Laisterdyko,  Dudley  Hill,  Birkenshaw 
and  Tong,  Drighlington  and  Adwalton,  Gilder, 
some,  and  Horley,  more  particularly,  the  height 
of  the  platforms  is  from  time  to  time  reduced  in 
this  way.  At  Dudley  Hill,  where  only  recently 
the  platform  was  rebuilt,  it  is  again  getting 
lower,  especially  opposite  the  station-house, 
which  is  iu  a bad  way  from  the  same  ca'ise,  and 
is  even  said  to  bo  unsafe  to  live  in.  Large 
cracks  appear  in  the  building  at  times,  and  these 
have  to  be  wedged  and  stopped  np  as  they  occur. 
Passing  trains  shake  off  lime  and  plaster,  and 
altogether  the  station  is  in  a rather  dilapidated 
condition.  At  the  Birkenshaw  and  Tong  station 
the  platform  still  remains  low,  aud  is  a cause  of 
frequent  complaint  by  travellers,  as  it  is  neces- 
sarily very  inconvenient  to  get  on.  and  off  the 


trains.  Haro  also  the  station-house  is  craoketai 
and  patched  up,  and  the  statiou-wall  on  th':  l 
opposite  side  is  much  shaken,  in-egular,  anr  , 
unstable.  At  Drighlington  and  Gildcrsome  th<i«i 
platforms  are  to  some  extent  low  from  this  causey 
and  in  Horley  the  platform  has  just  been  raisediii 
Bmhua/y  Collapse  iu  America. — A remarkable 
table  is  published  in  a recent  number  of  th:l 
Neio  York  Bulletin.  It  is  a catalogue  of  th  | 
American  railway  companies  which  within  41 
very  brief  period  have  been  compelled  to  admi  h 
their  inability  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bondqp 
The  companies  number  74  in  all,  and  the  amotuHB 
of  bonds  for  which  they  are  in  default  araounti 
to  335,295,663  dols.,  or  not  far  from  65,000,000:1 
This  is  about  IS  per  cent,  of  the  entire  boncl»i 
debt  of  tho  railways  of  the  United  States. 


IRRIGATION  WORKS,  INDIA. 

Sir, — You  were  good  enough,  a year  or  twi 
since,  to  insert  a communication  from  me  on  th:i  i 
subject,  in  reference  to  some  complaint  which  hall 
previously  appeared  in  your  joomal.  I havdj 
pleasure  in  now  calling  your  attention  to  tl.J 
accompanying  notice,  which  fully  justifies  anuj 
illustrates  the  remarks  made  by  me  on  behalf 
one  who  could  not  speak  for  himself,  he  haviirj 
been  then  (as  he  is  now)  actively  engaged  undij 
Government  in  the  useful  and  important  woi 
above  indicated,  for  helping  forward  the  civiliai 
tion  and  prosperity  of  our  Eastern  empire. 

The  Ceylon  Ohservei',  of  June  18th  last,  ca 
tains  the  following : — 

" The  Ellawella  Tank  is  apficaabing  eomplclion,  ai 
Mr.  A.  B,  Cruse,  the  officer  in  charge  of  it,  will  soi 
take  up  the  work  of  the  Denegama  Tank,  to  the  repat 
of  which  a sum  of  2,600i.  has  been  wisely  sanctioned 
Gorernment.  Conaiderini;  tho  ability  of  Mr.  Cruse  in  ti 
construction  of  the  Ilaliella  and  Ellawella  Tanks,  we  ha 
no  doubt  whaterer  that  tho  Denegama  Tank,  too,  wi 
before  long,  be  reckoned  among  the  best  water  reserros 
of  this  district.  Tho  respect  in  which  Mr.  Cruse  is  h« 
by  the  Tamil  Coolies  who  have  been  employed  under  h’ 
is  a sulHcient  guarantee  that  in  the  construction  of  tJ 
broken  bund  of  tho  Denegama  Tank,  want  of  lahourt 
will  not  be  any  source  of  trouble  or  annoyauce." 

From  other  information  supplied  to  me,  I 
here  add  that  each  of  tho  tanks  at  Haliella  ai 
Ellawella  was  constructed  at  an  outlay  of  aboi 
6,0001.,  and  contains  a surface  240  acres 
extent,  supplying  water  to  irrigate  8,000  aor 
of  land.  Tamil  coolies,  to  the  number  of  25: 
were  imported  into  Ceylon  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Crui 
on  bis  own  responsibility,  be  having  becoD 
acquainted  with  their  superior  fitness  and  faib 
fulness,  as  compared  with  Siugaleso  nativt 
while  conducting  similar  works  in  the  JIadr 
presidency. 

An  entertaining  account  is  given  in  the  Cevlj 
Observer  of  August  ISth,  1873,  of  tho  Gove] 
nor’s  tour  through  the  Southern  Provindj 
including  his  boating  excursion  on  Lake  niiliell 
among  scenery  which  excited  his  Excellency 
rapturous  admiration.  T.  Cbu.sb7I 


BY  BOAT  TO  HAMPTON  COURT.  ! 

Sir, — Seeing  that  on©  of  the  Thames  stea:;; 
boat  companies  (I  neither  know  nor  care  which'| 
they  may  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse  ti 
themselves)  advertised  boats  to  Hampton  Cot 
on  Sunday  aud  Monday,  and,  never  having  be'» 
that  way,  I tried  the  experiment  on  Mondcl) 
and  may  warn  any  one  similarly  inclined  again; 
doing  so. 

The  statement  that  the  boats  are  special; 
suited  for  the  shallow  part  of  the  river  (i  • 
tho  placards)  is  false  j for  they  are  ocf 
tho  well-known  “ Citizen  ” boats,  built  ic 
the  ordinary  Thames  traffic.  Leaving  Lond 
Bridge  in  one  of  these  at  ten,  we  found  ourselvc. 
after  a gradual  slackening  of  speed  for  some  tin- 
aground  at  half-past  twelve  below  Kew  Bridf 
where  we  remained  till  three.  The  tide  havL 
then  crept  up  enough  to  lift  the  boat,  we  pr 
ceeded  at  qnarter-speed,  and  by  a process  %Yhii: 
seemed  to  consist  chiefly  in  sliding  and  scrapl  I 
along  the  bottom,  varied  by  entire  stoppag)| 
every  now  and  then  at  the  shallowest  parts,  tit 
getting  to  Richmond  and  findingit  was  a quart 
past  four,  I thought  enough  had  been  done  3 1 
glory,  and  walked  down  the  banka  again  . ( 
Kew  Bridge  railway  station,  “and  so  home,” 
Pepys  hath  it. 

The  crew  of  the  boat  seemed  to  think  ibi 
matter  of  course,  indeed  a good  joke,  invitri 
us  to  “ get  out  and  walk,”  &c. ; and  as  I hat  J 
book,  and  the  day  was  fine,  I ^vaa  able  to  ta  | 
tho  same  view  of  the  matter.  But  I doo  , 
whether  all  the  hundred  or  more  passonge  u 
many  of  them  respectable  people  of  the  humb;  i 
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p.  claBS,  who  had  come  oat  with  families  of  small 
hi  children,  for  perhaps  a rather  rare  holiday, 
» quite  appreciated  tho  joke  j and  as  the  captain 
' and  crew  pi’obably  knew  what  was  likely  to 
^ happen,  I think  the  whole  thing  rather  like 
j!  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences.  I should 
[■  observe,  that  the  ofRcials  had  the  prudence  and 
r foresight  to  collect  the  fares  heforc  arriving  at 
' the  “ sticking-place.” 

; By  building  two  or  three  small  steamboats  on 
q a special  model,  and  dividing  the  passengers 
i<i  among  them,  it  would  bo  possible  to  make  the 
I river  journey  to  Hampton  Oonrt  a most  pleasant 
rtexcursion ; but  as  it  is  managed  now,  people 
« who  are  rash  enough  to  go  that  way  will  find 
a theruaelves,  like  your  present  correspondent, 
Taken  in. 


MESSRS.  GOSTLING’S  SHAFT, 
NORTHFLEET. 

r!  The  220  ft.  chimney-shaft  at  Messrs.  Cost- 
I'lling’s  cement  works,  Northfleet,  has  just  been 
^ rebuilt  according  (as  we  are  told)  to  the  origi- 

ioal  design.  The  special  precautions  which  the 
accident  of  last  year  had  shown  to  be  indis. 
peosablp,  were  taken  to  ensure  that  all  tho 
bricks  should  bo  wotted  before  being  laid,  and 
that  none  of  the  mortar  or  cement  should  be 
worked  up  again  after  being  spoilt  or  “killed.” 
i 'Ihe  architect  was  Mr.  Cubitt;  the  contractor  for 
Lthe  labour  was  Mr.  Blagburn  j and  Messrs. 
i;Go8tHng,  as  before,  supplied  their  own  ma- 
Keriuls. 


LANDING  STAGES. 

• I HBiDiNG  the  acootmt  of  the  Liverpool  floating  stage 
^Deing  burnt  a short  time  ago,  the  thought  struck  me  how 
B.^asy  It  would  be  to  contrive  a series  of  sluices  or  cocks,  so 
tUB  to  submerge  the  stage  below  the  water  in  case  of 
■linother  casualty  of  the  same  description.  It  would  then 
imly  be  a question  of  pumping  out  the  pontoons  to  raise 
Bhe  stage  again,— a much  less  formidable  job  than  re- 
■Imildiug,  as  at  present.  W.  BAiironn. 


HOSPITAL  SATURDAY  FUND. 

Bib, — Hospital  Saturday  is  now  so  far  ajait  aceomplig 
hat  1 trust  you  will  pardon  my  addressing  you  to  ondea- 
our  to  persuade  you  not  to  withhold  nuy  longer  your 
jpport  to  so  great,  good,  and  noble  a cause.  As  one  of 
le  oiocutivo  committee,  and  as  one  of  tho  profession 
•hich  the  JSidUti-  represents,  I have  frequently  been 
twitted  ” with  the  fact  of  your  being  against  the  move- 
,ient,  and  of  the  great  harm  which  has  resulted  therefrom. 

I believe  the  ohiei’reason  which  caused  you  to  condemn 
iho  movement  was  that  it  tended  to  encourage  the  working 
dassas  to  absent  themselves  from  places  of  worship* 
'bat  this  is  not  so  I could  easily  show,  but  I should  be 
pking  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  spa,oe : suflioient  be 
.for  me  to  state  that  it  has  been  proved  by  those  fully 
smpetont  to  judge  that  six-sevenths  of  the  working 
dasaea  do  not  go  to  church  on  a Sunday.  Why  this  is  so 
■^.nd  how  to  make  them  attend,  are  questions  I shall  leave 
lithers  to  determine.  Bo  far  as  1 am  concerned,  I am 
Itouteal  to  know  that  such  is  tho  fact.  That  very  large 
» ama  of  money  can  be  obtained  readily  and  willingly  from 
K be  working  classes,  if  properly  applied  to,  in  ai3  of  the 
■loapUals  and  disppusanes,  of  the  benefits  of  which  they 
•.to  the  principal  recipients,  is  also  an  acknowledged  facL 
»|ariDg  the  last  few  months  our  committee  have  had  con- 
Wderablc  difiiculty  in  overcoming  prejudices  in  various 
l»  narters,  but  in  none  arc  we  so  aiiiious  to  be  regarded  as 
i •oing  the  proper  thing  as  with  you.  Will  you  therefore, 
I,,  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  and  in  tho  name  of 
iJtoinmon  philanthropy,  help  us  in  our  good  work  by 
I tatiug  that  we  wish  to  be  represented  in  all  the  large 
flimlding  firms,  manufactories,  Ac. ; that  local  committees 
1 te  yet  required  in  many  districts ; and  that  all  who  may 
1 pply  at  45,  Leicester-souuro,  may  receive  collecting- 
. oxes,  books,  cards,  and  sheets,  for  the  purpose  of  gettiug 
• eekly  subscriptions  from  the  men  between  this  and  the 
I uy  of  general  collection,— viz.,  the  17ih  of  October  next. 

FauNK  E.  Thicke. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

" London. — Anewschool,wliichliae  been  erected 
the  School  Board  for  London  in  Bell-street, 
tr-idgware-roaci,  has  been  declared  formally  opened. 
I he  school  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  a dense 
r lOpulation,  and  is  one  of  three  sanctioned  by  the 
! ohool  Board,  all  of  which  are  on  sites  on  which 
5 igged  schools  formerly  existed,  and  are  within 
^ 00  yards  of  each  other.  It  is  for  boys  and  girls, 
'i)r  S16  of  whom  accommodation  is  provided. 

lOrd  Napier  and  Ettrick  stated  that  the  entire 
. 38t  of  the  school  was  a little  over  16,0001., 
'hich  was  more  than  201.  a head  for  each  child, 
ut  of  this  large  sum  10,0001.  were  paid  for  the 
. to,  taken  under  the  compulsory  powers  of  the 
‘oard,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  itself  was 
oly  6,7261.  This  was  a larger  cost  than  that 
incurred  in  the  erection  of  voluntary 
- ools,  but  the  schools  of  the  Board  were  built 
1 a different  and  better  system,  and  had  appli- 
aces  and  playgrounds  attached,  which  very  few 
• the  voluntary  schools  had.  The  statistics 
lowed  that  school  accommodation  was  required 


in  the  metropolis  for  119,000  children.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  School  Boai'd  had  actoally 
constructed  69  schools,  and  tenders  had  been 
accepted  for  50  more.  When  these  were  com- 
pleted, accommodation  would  be  provided  for 
87,000  children,  leaving  32,000  still  unprovided 

for. Another  Board  school  has  been  opened 

by  Mr.  E.  H.  Ourrie,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Board.  It  is  situated  in  the  Wandswortfa- 
road,  cost  1,7001.,  and  will  accommodate  1,087 
children.  Nine  permanent  schools  have  now 
been  opened  in  tho  Lambeth  district,  accommo- 
dating  7,818  children. — In  Aldenham-street,  8t. 
Pancras,  a new  Board  School  has  also  been 
formally  opened,  when  a public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  building,  which  was  numerously  attended. 
The  school  will  accommodate  341  boys,  327 
girls,  and  348  infants,  being  1,106  in  all.  The 
site  cost  8,7991.  8b.  2d.,  and  the,  building 
7,1681.  10s.  lOd.  This  makes  the  sixty-first 
school  that  the  Board  has  opened.  The  schools 
are  roomy,  light,  and  well  ventilated,  and 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  requirements  for 

which  they  are  intended. A new  building  has 

been  erected  by  the  London  School  Boai'd  for 
the  parish  of  Chiswick,  olose  upon  the  railway 
which  runs  through  the  district.  It  is  a large 
and  commodious  structure,  and  has  ample  play, 
grounds.  It  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  the 
course  of  a few  weeks. 

Leicester, — The  new  schools,  erected  by  the 
Leicester  School  Boai'd,  to  accommodate  943 
children,  at  the  comer  of  Stater-street,  Frog 
Island,  have  been  publicly  opened  by  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  W.  Kempson,  in  the  presence  of  a consider, 
able  number  of  the  working  classes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.  Tho  school  is  divided  into  four 
departments,  the  infants’  and  mixed  departments 
being  dowu.stairs,  and  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
departments  upstairs.  All  the  rooms  are  lofty 
and  well  ventilated,  and  are  each  supplied  with 
two  class-rooms.  There  will  bo  accommodation 
in  the  infants’  school  for  243  children,  in  the 
mixed  school  for  227,  in  the  girls’  school  for  227, 
and  in  the  boys’  school  for  2-17.  The  schools 
stand  on  an  area  comprising  96S  square  yards. 
The  architect  has  done  the  best  he  could  with 
the  small  area  at  his  disposal.  The  cost  of  the 
land  was  1,3301.  There  were  a lot  of  buildings 
on  the  site  which  had  to  be  taken  down.  The 
schools  are  in  the  midst  of  a dense  population. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be  in  round 
numbers  about  6,0001.,  so  that  the  cost  of  the 
schools  will  be  7,3501.,  or  an  average  of  71. 15s. 
per  child  to  be  educated. 

Sliavington. — This  Board  has  appointed  Mr. 
T.  Bower,  of  Nantwich,  as  their  architect.  Mr. 
Bower  is  also  the  architect  to  tho  Willaston 
Board.  A new  school  for  I-IO  children  is  wanted 
at  Shavingtou. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Iteadinj. — St.  John’s  Church  tower  and  spire 
have  been  completed.  Tne  tower  and  spire 
have  been  erected  at  a cost  of  2,5001 , from 
designs  by  tho  architect,  Mr.  W.  Allen  Dixon,  of 
Kontish-town.  The  coutraotora  were  Messrs. 
Niblett  & Son,  of  Hornsey-rise,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  works  Mr.  E.  Green.  The  height  of  the 
tower  and  spire  is  152  ft.,  the  tower  being  66  ft. 
high.  The  tower,  like  the  church,  is  built  of 
Kentish  ragj  and  the  spire,  which  is  octagonal, 
is  of  Bath  stone  and  Mansfield  columns.  The 
spirelet  windows  are  of  Bath  stone,  perforated 
with  quatrefoil,  and  the  terminations  of  the 
buttresses  are  canopied  and  sloped  with  Mans, 
field  shafts,  and  carved  capitals,  bosses,  and 
finials.  The  openings  of  the  belfry  are  fitted 
with  galvanised  corrugated  iron  louvres,  and  the 
arcading  below  is  of  Mausfield  and  Bath  stone. 
Tho  style  of  the  whole  is  l<'rench  Gothic,  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  is  a cornice  round  the 
base  of  the  spire,  and  the  summit  is  crowned 
with  a finial,  above  which  is  the  vane,  which  also 
answers  tho  purpose  of  a lightning  conductor. 
There  are  two  circles  of  Mausfield  and  Bath 
stone  alternately,  in  the  tower,  for  the  dials  of  a 
clock,  and  space  in  the  belfry  for  eight  bells 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  church  is  by  a 
doorway  iu  the  tower.  Above  the  doors  is  the 
eagle  of  St.  John,  in  the  centre  spandrel,  and  tho 
arch  is  double-recessed  with  Mansfield  columns, 
and  crocheted  and  gabled,  the  whole  terminating 
with  a finial.  The  exterior  of  tho  church  is  now 
complete. 

Sittinijbourne. — The  new  church  of  All  Saints’ 
Muraton,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  site  was  given  by 
Mr.  Smeed,  who  also  gave  250  loads  of  flints 
and  three  barge-loads  of  building-eand  towards 


the  material  required  for  bnilding.  The  ohuro^ 
is  built  of  cut  flint  in  straight  courses,  with  Bat^ 
stone  dressings.  It  comprises  a chancel  wit^ 
circular  apse,  nave,  with  aisle  and  tower ; it  is  i^ 
the  Early  English  style  of  architecture.  Th© 
tower  is  not  finished,  but  it  will  eventually  'be- 
surmounted  by  a spire,  bringing  the  total  height 
to  135  ft.  The  organ-loft  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church,  and  behind  it  is  the  vestry,  which  is 
enclosed  by  the  ancient  rood-soreen  from  the 
old  church,  which  from  its  age  is  of  arohceolo- 
gical  interest.  The  seats  are  open  benches  for 
about  400  persons.  The  church  is  lighted  by 
gas  standards.  It  will  be  warmed  by  Parritt’s 
patent  stove  or  hot-air  apparatus.  The  nave- 
and  north  aisle  are  paved  with  Stafiordshir© 
tiles,  and  the  chancel  and  sacrarium  with  God. 
win’s  tiles.  The  work  has  been  carried  oat  by 
Messrs.  Adcock  & Rees,  of  Dover;  the  ai-chiteot 
being  Mr.  Burges,  of  London.  A new  organ  has 
been  bnilt  for  the  church  by  Messrs.  Lewis  & 
Co.,  of  Brixton. 

Tunbridge  IFeJZs.  — The  foundation-stone  of 
the  proposed  new  church  in  Windmill  Fields,. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  intended  as  a thank-offering 
for  tho  recovery  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Hoare  from 
recent  serions  illness,  has  been  laid.  The  cir- 
oamstances  which  have  rendered  the  erection  of 
the  church  necessary,  says  the  Kent  Courier,  are 
as  follows; — Windmill  Fields  is  a snburb  of 
Tunbridge  Wells  which  of  late  years  has  gone  on 
increasing  in  size  until  it  has  now  a large  popn- 
lation.  Borne  fiteen  years  ago  the  Rev.  Oauon 
Hoaro  and  the  congregation  of  Trinity  Church, 
erected  a school-room  in  the  locality,  in  which 
service  was  held  every  Sunday  evening ; bat 
this  room  became  too  small,  and  four  or  five 
years  ago  a larger  room  was  added,  and  this 
room  is  not  adequate  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  congregation.  The  site  of  the  proposed  new 
church  is  on  the  St.  Mary’s  Hill  estate,  at  a point 
opposite  the  road  leading  to  Hall’s  Hole.  The 
building,  which  is  to  be  constructed  of  native 
stone,  with  tiled  roof  and  braceried  windows, 
with  Bath-stone  dressings,  is  after  tho  Decora- 
tive style  of  architecture,  and  the  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Cronk,  architect, 
Tonbridge  Wells.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
new  church  will  be  93  ft.,  tho  dimensions  of  the 
nave  being  72  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and  the  chancel 
25  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and,  when  finished,  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  seat  about  450  persons.  The  design 
is  such  that  aisles  may  be  added  on  either  side 
when  they  become  necessary.  Messrs.  Willi- 
combe  & Oakley,  builders,  Tunbridge  Wells,  axe 
the  contractors. 

IVhitcgate. — The  church  of  Whitegate,  Vale 
Royal,  is  being  restored.  The  old  church 
exterually  was  a plain  brick  building,  with  a 
narrow  square  projection  at  the  west  end  rising 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  roof  which 
did  duty  for  a tower.  Internally,  the  church 
was  divided  into  nave  and  side  aisles  by  means 
of  wooden  pillars,  which,  with  the  roof  timbCTS, 
remain  in  the  new  building.  In  the  rebuilding, 
externally,  new  mullioned  and  traceried  windows 
of  stone  will  be  inserted  iu  the  side  walls  of  the 
body  of  the  church ; the  old  parapet  walls  mil 
be  removed,  and  projecting  eaves,  with  a cove 
formed  of  cement  underneath,  provided  iustead^ 
The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  brown  tiles.  In 
the  new  work  it  is  intended  to  re-nse  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  old  walling,  which  is  of  bricks  of 
a small  size.  On  the  south  side  there  will  be 
a new  porch,  of  oak.  The  entrance  from  this 
into  the  church  will  be  the  old  doorway,  which- 
will  thus  remain  as  a relic  of  the  old  work.  Ad- 
joining this,  at  the  west  end,  is  the  vesti-y,  which- 
is  new.  The  tower  it  is  intended  to  pull  down  to 
about  3 ft.  above  the  ridge  of  the  main  roof- 
This  will  be  surmounted  by  a spire,  constructed 
of  wood  and  covered  with  oak  shingles, 
terminated  by  a gilt  weathercock.  New  win- 
dows will  be  inserted  above  the  belfry  floor,  and 
at  tho  west  end  an  arched  two-light  traceried 
window  will  be  put  in.  The  chancel,  wliich  will 
be  considerably  longer  than  the  old  one,  will  b& 
new.  At  the  east  end  is  a five. light  window,, 
and  two  lights  of  similar  design  are  placed  at 
the  sides.  Open  benches  will  be  substituted  for 
the  old  pews  j these  will  be  stained  and  varnished. 
The  whole  of  the  obancel  fittings,  as  well  as  the 
new  chancel  arch,  will  be  of  oak.  The  windows 
will  be  glazed  with  cathedral  tinted  glass,  and 
the  heating  will  be  by  means  of  hot-air  apparatus. 
The  design  of  the  new  work  is  of  a Late  Gothic 
character ; and  the  whole  is  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Richard  Beckett,  of  Hartford,  from  the  plans 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  architect,  Chester.  The  estimated  ccwt 
of  the  work  is  1,6001. 
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DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

South  Cave  {null).  — A new  Independent 
Chapel  baa  been  opened  in  this  village.  It  has 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which 
was  the  oldest  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  was  quite  nnsuitable  for  the  present  congre- 
gation, It  is  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  is  bnilt  with  red  bricks  and  dressings 
of  Ancaster  stone,  black  bricks  being  used  in 
the  arches  and  string-courses.  The  entrance 
doorway  is  the  principal  front,  and  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  building,  having  moulded  caps, 
carved  tympanum,  and  moulded  stone  label, 
terminating  with  a scroll  under  the  gabled 
coping.  The  vestibule  is  lighted  by  windows  on 
either  side  of  the  door,  having  moulded  and  sunk 
stone  heads.  The  large  centre  window,  lighting 
the  gallery,  is  divided  by  a moulded  sliafc  with 
carved  cap  and  moulded  base.  The  building  is 
lighted  on  either  side  w'ith  eight  semicircular, 
headed  windows,  with  moulded  transoms, 
the  upper  portion  being  made  to  open  for 
ventilation.  The  accommodation  provided  is  for 
250  persona,  in  open  benches,  having  framed 
and  chamfered  ends.  The  roof  is  open-timbered, 
the  principals  being  chamfered  and  perforated, 
and  resting  on  moulded  stone  corbels.  The 
whole  of  the  woodwork  is  slightly  stained  and 
varnished.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  design,  and  under  the  superintendence, 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Muegrave,  architect,  Hull  j the 
contractors  being  Mr.  Goodwill,  builder  ; Mr.  C. 
Brown,  joiner ; Mr.  Consens,  plumber  and  glazier, 
aU  of  South  Cave  j and  Messrs.  Thomas  Smith 
A Co.,  slaters,  of  Hull.  The  heating  apparatus 
was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Longbottom,  of  Leeds. 

Dorchester. — The  Wesleyaus  of  Dorchester 
have  commenced  the  erection  of  a chapel,  which 
is  to  occupy  a prominent  site  opposite  the 
Post-office  in  South-street.  The  cost  of  the 
new  structure  will  be  about  3,0002. ; Messrs. 
Davis  & Son,  builders,  Dorchester,  have  taken 
the  contract ; and  Mr.  Allardyce,  architect,  has 
prepared  the  plans. 

Halton  (Runcorn). — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Halton, 
in  the  Runcorn  circuit.  The  site  of  the  build- 
ing  is  on  Halton-hill.  The  premises  will  con. 
sist  of  a chapel,  a meeting-house,  vestry,  and 
school. room;  the  dimensions  of  the  former 
being  56  ft.  by  36  ft.,  exclusive  of  chancel,  and 
will  accommodate  300  persons.  At  the  end 
opposite  to  the  entrance  there  will  be  a chancel 
with  moulded  arch,  and  carried  on  polished 
marble  shaft,  carved  capitals,  brackets,  &c.,  and 
a traceried  window,  filled  in  with  deep-coloured 
stained  glass.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  chancel 
will  be  decorated.  The  organ-pipes,  which  will 
be  seen  from  a side  chamber  both  into  the 
obancel  and  chapel,  will  be  illuminated.  The 
roof  will  be  of  high  pitch,  but  a ceiling  will  bo 
fixed  about  two-thirds  up,  having  four  sides,  and 
formed  into  four  bays  by  moulded  principals, 
with  carved  riba.  The  school-room  behind  the 
chapel  will  seat  about  150  persona.  The  style 
of  architecture  ia  to  be  Early  English.  The 
main  features  of  the  front  to  the  high  road 
being  a gable,  having  two  three-light  win- 
dows, separated  by  a central  buttress,  which 
supports,  in  conjunction  with  polished  granite 
shafts,  carved  caps,  &c.,  a stone  belfry  or  turret 
on  the  top.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  will 
be  about  3,0C02.  The  work  is  being  carried  o«t 
by  Mr.  Holland,  contractor,  Chester.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  C.  E.  0.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool. 

Hornsea  (Yorkshire). — The  little  church  erected 
at  the  corner  of  New-road,  Hornsea,  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  has  been  formally  opened  for 
Divine  service.  The  church  ia  built  in  an  early 
style  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  consists  of  nave 
and  shallow  transepts,  tower,  and  spire.  The 
tower  and  spire  are  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  church,  at  the  junction  of  CliS-lane  and  New- 
road,  and  being  on  an  elevated  site,  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  100  ft.,  it  is  a striking  object  for 
some  distance  around.  The  principal  entrance 
is  in  the  west  front,  through  a porch,  enclosed  by 
wrought-iron  gates  leading  into  a vestibule ' 
lighted  by  three  single-light  windows,  and  paved 
with  tiles  in  geometrical  patterns  ; access  may  ' 
also  be  gained  to  the  vestibule  through  the 
tower,  in  which  is  placed  a stone  staircase 
ascending  to  the  gallery.  The  nave  is  lighted  on 
each  side  by  two  two-light  windows  and  a central 
window  of  three-ligbts,  all  having  traceried 
heads.  The  transepts  are  23  ft.  wide  and  7 ft. 
deep,  opening  into  the  nave  by  two  arches  j each 
transept  being  lighted  by  two  two-light  win. 
ows  and  a large  geometrical  traceried  rose- 


window.  All  the  windows  throughout  the 
church  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass  in  geo- 
metrical patterns.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  about  500  persons,  the  seats  being  open 
benches.  The  gallery  front  is  panelled.  The 
roof  is  in  one  span  and  open  timbered  ; and  suffi- 
cient ventilation  is  secured  by  perforated  vsnti- 
latora  in  the  ceiling.  The  whole  of  the  wood- 
work  throughout  is  stained  and  varnished.  The 
exterior  of  the  building  is  faced  with  white  stock 
bricks,  and  the  arches  are  executed  in  red 
bricks.  The  gas-lighting  is  effected  by  means  of 
coronas  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  by  brackets 
from  the  nave  walls,  all  in  wrought  ironwork  of 
Mediffival  pattern.  Attached  to  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  and  opening  into  it,  is  the  school- 
room, 24  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  contiguous  to  this  ia 
the  minister’s  vestry,  under  which  is  a vault  for 
the  heating  apparatus.  The  building  has  been 
erected  by  the  following  tradesmen,  viz. : — 
Messrs.  Hulso  & Stephenson,  bricklayers  and 
plasterers  ; H.  & W.  K.  Barr,  joiners  j James 
Barr,  plumber,  glazier,  and  painter;  John  Den- 
ton,  mason,  all  of  Hornsea ; the  ironwork  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  King  & Co.,  of  Hull  j and 
the  slating  executed  by  Messrs.  Dawber,  of  Hull. 
Messrs.  Thompson  & Stather,  of  Hull,  supplied 
the  beating  apparatus.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Muagrave,  architect,  Hull. 


^oolis 

The  Fost.offi.ee  Directory  of  the  Building  Trades- 
London  : Kelly  & Co.  1874. 

Toe  new  edition  of  this  volume  professes  to  give 
the  name  and  address  of  every  person  in  every 
trade  and  profession  in  any  way  connected  with 
architecture  and  the  building  trades  throughout 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  j and  we  may 
suppose,  from  its  bulk  aud  appearance,  that  it 
fairly  does  what  it  professes.  Our  readers  do  not 
require  to  be  told  of  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  the  interests  thus  dealt  with,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  by  numerous  classes  this 
directory  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful, 
“ bringing  before  them  collectively  aud  promi- 
nently  thousands  of  persons  scattered  over 
various  districts  of  Great  Britain,  who  could  not 
otherwise  be  addressed." 


^tstcllanta. 

Excursion  of  Archasological  Section  of 
midland  Institute. — Eighteen  members  of  the 
section  and  nine  ladies  took  part  in  an  excursion 
to  the  Wye  district.  The  road  taken  was  that 
crossing  the  river  by  Welton  Castle.  Leaving 
this  for  a more  careful  examination  at  some 
future  time,  the  members  made  their  way  to 
Goodrich  Castle.  From  Goodrich  they  went  on 
to  Monmouth,  where  they  stayed  to  examine  the 
Gate  House  on  the  Welsh  Bridge.  The  post- 
office  officials  had  neglected  to  forward  the 
Secretary’s  letter  ordering  luncheon,  and  a 
somewhat  hungry  party  were  disappointed  for  a 
time  in  getting  refreshment.  An  excellent 
luncheon  was,  however,  served  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  Beaufort  Arms,  in  the  garden,  in  a very 
short  time.  A careful  examination  of  Tintern 
Abbey  was  made.  The  cic£?ro)ie  for  tbe  day  gave 
a summarised  account  of  its  history,  and  after- 
wards  conducted  the  members  over  the  Abbey. 
An  interesting  discussion  was  raised  as  to  the 
puzzling  tablet  which  has  recently  been  de- 
scribed as  a map  ia  stone  of  the  Abbey  estate, 
but  tbe  general  opinion  of  those  present  was 
that  this  suggested  origin  of  the  stone  was  of 
much  too  speculative  a character  to  be  accepted. 
The  suggestion  which  seemed  to  find  most  favour, 
was  that  the  stone  was  one  on  which  an  outline 
of  branches  had  been  traced,  which  was  intended 
to  be  filled  in  with  foliage,  and  afterwards  aban- 
doned in  an  incomplete  state.  After  luncheon, 
it  was  decided  to  prolong  the  excursion  for  a 
third  day,  and  the  party  again  broke  up,  some 
to  walk  over  the  Wyndcliff,  others  to  visit 
the  famous  castlo  of  Chepstow,  before  returning 
to  Birmingham. 

Survey  of  Brazil  Coast. — Sir  John  Hawk- 
sbaw,  C.E.,  has  embarked  for  Brazil  for  the 
pnrpose  of  surveying  a line  of  coast  extending 
about  5,000  miles,  beginning  at  Pernambuco, 
with  the  view  of  reporting  upon  eligible  spots 
for  the  establishment  of  harbours,  and  for  the 
construction  of  new  railways. 


Frizes  for  Hand  Turning. — The  Compatioi 
of  Turners  of  London,  in  continuation  of  the  1 
action  in  former  years,  pi-opose  to  give,  in  187i  i 
their  silver  medal  and  the  freedom  of  the  coi.e 
pany  and  of  the  City  of  London  to  any  ofc 
workman  or  apprentice  in  England  who  mj,  c 
send  in  the  best  specimens  of  hand-turning  fioi 
tbe  year.  Last  year  the  prizes  were  award  w 
for  taming  in  ivory  and  stone;  this  year  one  ^ 
the  materials  to  be  used  will  be  brass  or  gnitl 
metal.  The  chief  medal  aud  freedom  will 
adjudged  to  that  object  which  the  judges  min 
decide  to  possess  paramount  merit  as  a specimito 
of  pare  turning,  and  tbe  qualities  which  will  In 
chiefly  considered  in  awarding  the  prizes  fA 
metal  are  shown  under  the  following  heads  :di 
(1)  Truth  and  nicety  of  fitting.  (2)  BeautyA 
original  design.  In  vases,  tazzas,  and  simil^ 
examples  special  regard  should  be  given 
beauty  of  form,  by  causing  the  lines  to  rl^ 
freely  into  each  other,  so  that  where  thl-^ 
meet  there  shall  be  no  abruptness.  (3)  Al( 
curacy  of  copying.  The  specimens  may 
copies  of  any  known  work,  and  may  be  eith« 
of  the  same  size  or  reduced.  (4)  Origiualiitfc 
novelty,  or  special  skill  in  any  other  particular,!* 
applied  to  this  class  of  work.  The  specilnef® 
must  be  of  moderate  size;  and  it  is  recoJf 
mended  they  should  not  exceed  3 ft.  in  ats 
dimension.  Tbe  judges  of  this  year  in  meti 
will  be  the  following  : — Mr.  S.  Jackson,  ^ 
Red  Lion-street,  E.C.;  Mr.  J.  H.  Evans,  l(if, 
Wardour-street,  Soho  ; Mr.  H.  Porter,  of  Carj.)^ 
181,  Strand. 

Improvements  at  Salford  Cattle  Markfji 
Alterations  are  about  to  be  made  in  the  intenM 
arrangements  of  the  Salford  Cattle  Mark^ 
Increased  accommodation  will  be  afforded  iff 
the  show  of  cattle  by  the  extension  of  the  marlH^ 
on  tbe  north  side,  and  by  the  re-constructieff 
for  the  reception  of  cattle,  of  a number  of  sheejfc 
pens  near  tho  slaughtering-houses  ; and  t* 
whole  of  the  banking  business,  which  isatp  liji 
sent  transacted  in  wooden  huts  erected 
different  parts  of  tbe  yard,  will  be  done  ini® 
brick  building,  which  will  be  placed  near  ti® 
centre  of  the  market.  The  work  of  re-c<j<) 
structing  the  sheep-pens  near  the  slaughterici 
houses  for  the  reception  of  cattle  was  coramenc 
about  six  weeks  ago.  By  this  alteration  t 
pens  in  which  the  Irish  dealers  show  their  cat 
and  sheep  will  extend  from  one  end  of  tbe  mart 
to  the  other.  A gateway  will  bo  special 
erected  in  Cross-lane,  in  tbe  style  of  the  fc 
existing  entrances.  Mr.  Thomas  Lowe,  of  Hi 
Crescent,  Salford,  is  the  contractor  for  t| 
alterations,  which  will  cost  about  2,0002.,  a 
the  plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  boroui 
engineer,  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler.  Mr.  Fowler’s  desi 
for  the  bank  building  is  46  ft.  square,  and  it  w 
be  constructed  of  brick,  with  stone  dressiH; 
It  will  be  one  story  high,  and  will  bo  divid 
into  seven  different  banking  departments,  eafi 
of  which  will  be  complete  iu  itself.  In  cill 
nexion  with  the  new  building,  a telegraph  offi'* 
much  larger  than  the  present  one  in  Cross-la  ij 
will  be  erected.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cilf 
of  the  new  buildings  will  bo  about  1,4002. 

Death,  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes. — The  Pli 
fessor  of  History  in  tbe  Edinburgh  Universiyf 
and  one  of  tho  Principal  Clerks  of  Session,  l,i^ 
expired  suddenly  at  Killin  while  on  an  excursiff 
and  in  his  usual  health.  In  a letter  dated  M6i 
day,  he  said,  " We  shall  be  home  on  Fridayii 
Saturday,  I hope;”  bub  on  Friday  he  was  h 
more,  and  on  Saturday  his  remains  were  cwi 
veyed  to  Edinburgh.  On  Thursday,  Mr.  Inii  . 
was  suddenly  taken  ill,  with  apoplectic  syn^ 
toms.  He  lingered  till  Friday  evening,  when'll 
expired.  This  well-known  and  esteemed  gentila 
man  was  born  on  the  9th  of  September,  1798, i ? 
tbe  old  manor-house  of  Durria,  on  Deeside.  • 6 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  and  in  1816  3 
was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  History  in  Edinboil  a 
University.  The  various  courses  of  lectu:  * 
given  by  him  to  a small  bat  select  band  ji 
students  were  graced  by  beauties  of  style  til 
materially  helped  bis  efforts  to  interest  his  cl:  i. 
in  their  subject  matter.  His  personal  frienrl 
and  correspondents  included  Moutalembe  ? 
Guizot,  Thiers,  and  other  Continental  notability  I 
literary  and  political.  He  delighted  in  devotfc.a 
his  talents  and  energies  almost  exclusively' ^ 
tbe  illustration  of  the  past  of  his  native  count  '’ 
Mr.  lunes’e  eldest  son  is  Chancellor  of  t 
Exchequer  in  Borneo,  and  the  younger  < 
engineer  in  India. 

Board  Schools,  Biggleswade. — The  ph 
selected  for  these  schools  are  by  Mr.  Thoh . 
Blworbby,  of  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
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i Buxsting’  of  Henbury  Reservoirs. — This 
siis  the  most  important  case  heard  at  the  Che- 
i;  ire  Summer  Assizes,  and  was  an  action  brought 
I i the  surveyor  of  the  county  of  Chester,  Mr. 
•iiarles  Nichols,  to  recover  damages  caused  by 
b e destruction  of  four  of  the  county  bridges  in 
Ihnsequence  of  the  bursting  of  some  artificial 
Kces  on  the  defendant’s  estate  at  Henbury,  near 
Sioolesfiold,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1872.  The 
*;-y,  before  any  evidence  was  adduced  for  the 
tifendant,  intimated  that  they  wore  satisfied 
fwit  what  took  place  was  an  accident,  or  vis 
t lijor,  and  that  there  was  no  negligence  in  the 
•astruction  of  the  works.  The  Judge  said  that 
f.'jre  was  still  the  further  question  whether  there 
US  such  a downfall  of  rain  as  would  amount  to 
Hiiis  major.  He  would  enter  a verdict  for  the 
Bluotiff  for  the  amount,  with  leave  for  the 
■ifendant  to  move  to  set  it  aside,  if  the  court 
f'buld  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  such  a down. 
) il  as  to  amount  to  avis  major.  In  his  opinion 
lOlid  not.  The  jury  added  they  did  not  think 
Biiat  occurred  could  have  been  guarded  against ; 
Ub  his  lordship  said  that  was  different  from  say- 
w that  there  was  neglect,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
^orda  then  formally  entered  the  verdict  for 
«i  plaintifr. 

♦Slayton  West. — The  outbreak  of  typhoid 
f 'er  in  the  village  of  Clayton  West,  near 
■iddersfleld,  to  which  attention  was  recently 
lawn,  has  been  the  subject  of  an  official  in. 
^ iry  by  Dr.  Thorne,  one  of  the  Medical 
jpectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
'ly  last  week  Dr.  Thorne  communicated  the 
ults  of  his  inspection  to  a meeting  called 
fether  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  The 
demic  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable 
•erity,  since  it  has  already  caused  eleven 
Uths,  which,  at  the  usual  rate  of  mortality, 
'uld  represent  sixty-six  cases.  The  spreading  of 
|i  fever  was  locally  believed  to  have  been  dne 
the  use  of  polluted  water,  but  it  has  now  been 
;oed  to  the  inhalation  of  specifically  poisoned 
janations  from  a drain  into  which  the  slop- 
iter  from  a lanndry,  whore  the  first  patient’s 
'jn  was  washed,  had  been  cast.  The  means 
[which  the  polluted  air  was  conveyed  into  the 
ellings  of  the  sufferers  was  through  sink-pipes, 
ich  were  connected  with  the  drain  in  such  a 
nnor  as  to  place  the  interior  of  the  cottages 
K direct  communication  with  tho  poisoned 
r.in. 

■Berkshire  Archteological  and  Architec- 
I jal  Society.  — This  society  has  made  its 
I load  excursion  of  the  season,  this  year  Windsor 
flung  selected,  previous  permission  having  been 
SBainod  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the 
pan  of  Windsor  to  view  the  Castle,  including 
iQ  ny  parts  of  arohroological  and  architectural 
Merest  not  usually  shown  to  visitors.  The 
a -ty  numbered  between  forty  and  fifty,  and 
lii;  Reading  per  Great  Western  Railway  shortly 
I 'ore  one  o’clock.  On  arriving  at  Windsor 
(Ti'y  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Castle.  Here  the 
ojpursionists  were  met  by  Mr.  Seabrook  (chief 
f rk  to  tho  Lord  Chamberlain),  and  Mr.  Howe 

10  erk  of  tho  works),  who  conducted  them  to  the 
fl-  ncipal  entrance-ball  of  the  Castle.  There  Mr. 
,uury,  the  vice-president,  read  a paper,  in 
i ich  he  pointed  out  tho  moat  inteiesting 
li’ts  of  the  Castle,  and  gave  a short  history  tr> 
a bin  a hundred  years  of  the  present  time. 
ii'*tor  visiting  various  parts  of  tho  buildings,  tho 
IV 'ty  returned  to  Reading  about  nine  a.m. 

r rhe  New  Act  on  Dwellings  for  Work- 
9 t Ken. — An  Act  of  Parliament  received  the 
■I  lyal  assent  on  the  day  of  the  prorogation,  the 

11  eob  for  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  to 
m ilitate  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  working 
I in  on  land  belonging  to  mnnicipal  corporations 
fljjBngland.  It  provides  that  where  a corpora- 

determines  that  land  belonging  to  them 
idl  be  converted  into  sites  for  working  men’s 
•v 'Ollings,  on  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
'.-•Jasury  to  tho  corporation  making  for  that  pur- 
i.'iio  grants  for  leases  of  999  years  or  for  less 
ms  then  the  provisions  mentioned  in  the  Act 
•j  ; to  apply.  Tho  costs  and  expenses  are  to  be 
.nd  out  of  the  borough  rates.  The  forms  in 
■ ■ I schedule  as  to  grants  and  leases  show  bow 
I cisQ  legal  documeuts  can  be  made.  The  Act 
;i.iowin  operation. 

• ttanufacture  of  Portland  Cement.  — A 

>lic  open-air  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the 
otory  Grounds,  Swanscombe,  on  (this)  Satnr- 
■»  Aug.  22,  to  test,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
lunds  on  which  legal  proceedings  are  being 
against  the  manufacture  of  cement  in  this 
'riot.  The  question  is  serious. 


All  Hallows,  Bromley. — The  consecration 
of  the  new  church  of  All  Hallows,  Bromley,  Mid. 
dlesex  (about  fifteen  minutes’  walk  from  Bow 
Station,  North  London  Line),  has  taken  place. 
The  building,  which  is  intended  to  seat  800 
persons,  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  William  Brass, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  at  a cost 
of  about  7,500Z.,  portion  of  a special  fond  held 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  that 
pui’pose.  The  building  of  the  rector’s  house 
and  largo  room  adjoining  the  church,  available 
for  Sunday  schools  and  kindred  purposes,  has 
been  given  by  the  Grocers’  Company  to  the 
same  hands.  Cost  of  the  house,  2,5001. ; of  the 
parish  room,  1,000Z.  Mr.  John  Griffiths  was 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Seagood  the  general 
foreman. 

Street  Watering  with  Sea-water  at  South  , 
Shields. — The  borough  surveyor  has  reported 
to  the  Improvement  Committee  of  the  borough 
of  South  Shields  on  the  probable  cost  of  street 
watering  with  sea-water.  He  suggests  the 
highest  part  of  Westoe  as  the  site  of  the  reser- 
voir, and  gives  the  cost  of  arrangement  for 
watering  the  chief  thoronghfares  at  7,800Z.,  and 
the  weekly  cost  at  The  flushing  of  a part 
of  the  sewers  as  well  as  the  watering  of  the 
streets  is  included  in  the  estimate.  He  admits 
the  great  superiority  salt  water  possesses  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  bnb  contrasts  unfavour- 
ably the  cost  by  comparison  with  that  of  fresh 
water,  which  he  states  is  only  20Z.  per  annum 
for  street  watering,  and  75Z.  for  all  purposes, 
including  flushing  sewers,  watering  streets,  and 
supplying  fountains  and  urinals. 

The  Practical  Art  Exhibition  at  Paris. — 
The  Exhibition  of  Practical  Art  in  tho  Champs 
Elysees  promises  well.  This  exhibition  has  been 
got  up  by  “ L’Union  Centrale  des  Beaux  Arts 
Appliques  it  I’lnduatrie,”  and  approximates 
nearer  to  South  Kensington  than  any  preceding 
one  held  in  the  same  place.  It  is  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  first  group  comprises  modern 
works  of  art,  intended  for  industrial  reproduc- 
tion and  practical  applications  already  made. 
Ceilings,  mural  decorations,  curtains,  and  other 
articles  of  first-class  upholstery,  articles  of  virtu, 
including  bronzes  and  cararaios,  belong  to  this 
section.  The  second  group  chiefly  consists 
in  the  drawings  and  models  of  pupils  of  the 
schools  of  design  of  Paris  and  tho  provincial 
towns.  The  third  section  is  entirely  retro- 
spective. 

Pneumatic  Drainage. — Dr.  Joyce,  of  Cran- 
brook,  has  read  a paper  on  this  subject,  before 
the  members  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Farmers’ 
Club.  Tho  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  B.  Wick- 
ham, president  of  the  club.  Dr.  Joyce  described 
the  pneumatic  or  suction  system  of  Captain 
Liernur,  of  which  wo  have  already  spoken. 
After  a discussion,  Dr.  Joyce,  in  reply  to 
questions,  said  the  system  was  a threefold 
one  5 it  could  bo  mixed  with  earth,  it  could  be 
sold  in  barrels,  in  solution,  or  as  a powder. 
There  was  now  a company  being  formed  by  Mr. 
Adam  Scott,  of  London,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  formed  they  proposed  to  arrange  for  towns. 
He  should  suppose  that  a place  like  London 
would  be  split  up  into  districts.  There  the 
main  drainage  scheme  was  a failure,  and  irriga- 
tion could  not  be  universally  adopted. 

Almshouses,  Westerham.  — One  of  the 
members  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Morey,  established 
at  Clewer,  near  Windsor,  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  inherited  some  time  ago  a 
considerable  fortune.  A rule  of  the  society  to 
which  Miss  Moreton,  tho  sister  in  question, 
belongs,  lays  it  down  that  all  property  coming 
into  the  possession  of  any  member  shall  be 
expended  in  some  religious  or  charitable  scheme. 
Accordingly  Miss  Moreton  decided  to  devote  her 
wealth  to  the  building  of  a set  of  almshouses 
and  tho  perpetual  maintenance  of  tho  ocenpants. 
A cottage  hospital  was  also  to  be  founded.  The 
completion  of  this  charitable  project  has  just 
been  brought  about.  The  site  chosen  for  the 
almshouses  and  hospital  was  at  Westerham,  the 
village  where  the  donor  resided  prior  to  her 
assumption  of  the  veil. 

Working  Men  at  St.  Paul's. — On  Satur- 
day,  last  week,  about  seventy  men  visited  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  were  received  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Liddon,  who  kindly  accompanied  them 
over  the  building,  and  described  its  many 
objects  of  beauty  aud  interest.  The  nave,  tran- 
septs, choir,  crypt,  galleries,  library,  clock-tower, 
and  even  the  remote  ball  were  visited  in  turn, 
and  in  the  trophy-room  refreshments  were  i)ro- 
vided  for  the  party. 


Wire  Netting. — An  American  paper  states 
that  wire  netting  for  plastering  is  being  rapidly 
introduced  to  take  the  place  of  laths.  It  takes 
leas  labour  to  put  on  the  walls ; is  more  con- 
tinuous,  and  will  not  burn.  Coarse  netting  with 
1-in.  mesh,  and  made  of  strong  wire,  is 
found  to  answer  best.  For  ornamental  cornice 
work  it  is  especially  valuable,  for  it  can  be 
bent  in  any  desired  form.  Secured  to  iron 
studding  in  a brick  building  our  greatest  danger 
on  account  of  fire  would  be  removed.  A still 
further  application  on  this  plan  is  to  make 
round  bags  of  wire  resembling  barrels,  and  to 
coat  them  inside  and  out  with  cement.  When  it 
hardens  they  resemble  barrels.  Filled  with  sand 
and  sunk  in  rows  and  masses,  they  make  excel- 
lent building  materials  for  breakwaters. 

New  Survey  and  Valuation,  of  Rugeley. 

A public  meeting  was  held  in  tho  town-hall  to 
consider  the  tenders  given  for  a new  survey  and 
valuation  list  for  the  parish.  The  attendance 
was  very  limited.  It  was  intimated  that  several 
tenders  had  been  received,  some  for  altering  and 
correcting  the  old  map  and  re-valuation  for  250Z., 
and  others  for  an  entire  new  map,  the  size  of  the 
Government  survey  of  25  in.  to  the  mile,  and 
re-valuation  for  400Z.  and  500Z.  After  some  con- 
versation, it  was  resolved  to  adjourn  the  meet- 
ing to  ascertain  from  the  Union  whether  tho 
Government  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  with  the 
alterations  of  recent  date  and  a re-valuation, 
would  meet  tho  requirements  of  the  Act  of 
Pari  iament.  The  onatom  of  walking  the  boundary 
is  to  be  observed. 

Uncultivated  Lands. — It  is  estimated  by 
the  Enclosui'e  Commissioners  that  there  are  in 
England  and  Wales  nearly  900,000  acres  of  com- 
mons which,  judging  from  their  moderate  alti- 
tude and  the  character  of  the  adjacent  lands  aa 
shown  upon  the  tithe  maps,  may  be  regarded  aa 
apparoiitly  suitable  for  ordinary  cultivation. 
Much  of  this  land  has  probably  been  left  out  of 
cultivation  on  account  of  some  drawback, — its 
inferior  quality,  its  remoteness  from  the  popula- 
lation,  or  its  being  more  costly  than  the 
surrounding  land  to  bring  into  a productive 
state.  The  Commissioners  estimate  that  there 
are  also  in  England  and  Wales  nearly  a milliou 
and  a half  acres  of  commons,  apparently  moun- 
tain  land  or  otherwise  unsuitable  for  cultivation. 

Strike  in  the  Building  Trade  at  Ponte- 
fract.— Upwards  of  sixty  bricklayers  and 
labourers  employed  under  the  various  master 
builders  in  Pontefract  have  left  work,  refusing 
to  start  unless  the  time  for  commencing  work 
in  fnturo  be  at  seven  in  the  morning  instead 
of  six,  as  at  present.  The  men  held  a meet- 
ing on  a Friday  evening,  giving  notice  to  the 
masters  on  tho  Saturday,  thus  allowing  them 
no  reasonable  chauco  to  procure  other  hands. 
The  masters  refuse  to  comply  with  the  wish  of 
the  men,  and  the  strike  is  therefore  likely  to 
continae,  although  the  building  trade  iu  Ponte- 
fract was  never  better  than  at  present,  complete 
streets  being  in  course  of  erection  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town. 

Fall  of  a Building  at  Sheffield. — Messrs. 
Fenton,  Brothers,  silversmiths,  Porter-street, 
having  recently  added  to  their  premises  a cottage 
aud  public-house  adjoining,  in  adapting  them  to 
the  purposes  of  their  trade,  a chimney-stack  was 
erected  near  tho  centre,  aud  upon  it  most  of  the 
flooring  rafters  and  other  works  rested.  The 
plan  had  been  pursued  of  altering  and  occupying 
the  upper  part  of  tho  premises  first,  and  then 
the  contractor  proceeded  to  dig  out  cellars 
around  the  base  of  the  chimney.  The  recent 
rains  had  soaked  into  the  foundations,  aud  the 
stack  gave  way,  and  brought  down  tho  roof  and 
floorings  with  it.  Tho  damage  is  roughly 
estimated  at  500Z. 

The  Delabole  Slate  Quarries. — The  Com- 
wall  Minerals  Railway  Company  are  about  to 
extend  their  lines  into  the  slate  quarry  district. 
The  leading  slate  quarries  of  Cornwall  are  the 
Old  and  North  Delabole.  Both  these  properties 
have  recently  changed  ownership,  with  the 
object  of  carrying  on  operations  on  more  er. 
tended  scales.  About  100,0001.,  or  nearly,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  figure  at  which  tho  Old  Delabole 
quarry  has  changed  hands.  The  North  Delabole, 
which  has  been  in  operation  about  half  a oentuiy, 
has  been  purchased  by  a limited  liability  com- 
pany, who  have  commenced  operations. 

A New  Temperance  League  Hall  is  about 
to  be  erected  iu  Liverpool  to  accommodate 
4,000  people.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  T.  E. 
Murray  & G.  H.  Thomas. 
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Testizuonial  to  Sir.  Jolm  Gibson,  Iiand* 
scape  Gardener. — It  is  proposed  to  present 
a testimonial  to  ilr.  John  Gibson,  the  originator 
of  that  style  of  garden  embellishment  which  is 
called  sub-tropical  gardening,  and  for  -which 
Battersea  Park,  under  his  saperintendence, 
became  a familiar  example.  Mr.  Gibson  has  for 
some  months  past  been  suffering  from  a severe 
attack  of  paralysis,  and  a principal  object  of 
this  testimonial  is  to  meet  the  manifold  expenses 
which  are  incidental  to  a prolonged  illness. 
A committee  has  been  formed  to  give  effect  to 
the  proposal,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Teitch  is  acting  as 
hon.  secretary. 

Working  Men’s  Institute,  Henley. — The 

foundation-stone  of  the  Working  Men’s  Institute 
at  Henley,  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
M.P.  The  building  will  consist  of  reading  and 
coffee  rooms,  lecture-hall  to  seat  300  people, 
and  accommodation  for  the  hall-keeper.  It  is 
situated  in  a central  part  of  the  town,  on  a plot 
of  land  in  Duke-street,  and  will  cost  750J.,  of 
which  sum  500h  have  already  been  subscribed. 
Amongst  those  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
stone  were  the  mayor  (Mr.  T.  W.  deston),Lord 
Camoys,  Lieut.-Colonel  MakinSjM.P.,  and  alarge 
number  of  working  men. 

Opening  of  Smith  Institute,  Stirling. — 
The  Smith  Institute,  Stirling, — which  includes 
within  its  walls  a lai'ger  and  a smaller  picture 
gallery  and  two  museums, — has  been  opened  by 
Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  bart.,  M.P.  From 
noon  the  day  was  generally  observed  as  a holiday 
in  the  burgh.  The  opening  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  large  picture  gallery.  Among  the  paint, 
ings  on  the  walls  is  one  of  the  founder  of  the 
Institute,  Mr.  T.  S.  Smith,  by  his  friend  Mr.  A. 
W.  Cox,  Nottingham,  one  of  the  trustees.  Mr. 
Lessels  is  the  architect  of  the  Institute. 

The  Hyde  School  of  Art  Building. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  a new  building  for  the 
Byde  School  of  Art  has  been  laid  by  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Germany,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Crown  Prince  and  a large  assemblage  of  the 
resident  and  visiting  gentry  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
This  building  is  being  erected  in  George-street, 
Kyde,  and  is  to  consist  of  a number  of  class- 
rooms for  study,  with  a public  ball  in  the  centre. 
For  the  occasion  the  street  was  decorated,  and 
from  the  poles  and  planks  of  the  building  were 
flying  the  English  and  German  standards. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. — A statue  of  Her 
Majesty  has  been  conveyed  to  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Noble,  who  has 
been  engaged  upon  it  for  a considerable  time. 
Her  Majesty  is  represented  seated  in  a chair  of 
state,  with  one  foot  resting  npon  an  embroidered 
cushion.  The  statue,  which  is  of  white  marble, 
will  be  placed  temporarily  just  within  the  main 
entrance  to  the  hospital,  and  is  expected  to  be 
uncovered  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 

The  Church  of  St.  James,  Duke’s- 
place. — Under  a faculty  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  and  by  virtue  of  the  City  Im- 
provements  Act,  the  demolition  of  the  Church 
of  St.  James,  Duke’a-place,  and  the  removal 
of  the  bodies,  have  been  completed.  The  mono, 
jnents,  mural  tablets,  &c.,  have  been  removed  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  Cree,  Leadenhall- 
street,  to  which  church  the  pariah  of  St.  James 
is  now  affiliated. 

Value  of  City  Property. — Messrs.  Hards, 
Vaughan,  & Jenkinson,  of  Moorgate-street,  have 
recently  sold  by  private  contract  the  freehold 
premises,  9 and  10,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Eastcheap, 
and  27,  Love-lane,  in  the  rear  and  in  connexion 
with  the  same,  forming  one  block,  and  covering 
an  area  of  about  3,600  square  feet,  for  the  sum 
of  15,250Z. 

The  King's  Palace  at  Kandy. — According 
to  the  At?ienan4m,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gregory  has,  since 
he  has  been  Governor  of  Ceylon,  restored  the 
King’s  Palace  at  Kandy,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  in  the  East.  Some  of  our  readers 
in  India  will  perhaps  tell  us  who  was  the  archi- 
tect employed,  and  how  the  work  has  been  done. 

Hovel  Tramway  Cars. — The  propulsion  of 
tram-cars  by  steam  has  been  already  realised  in 
Chicago.  A boiler  on  the  car  is  supplied  T\’ith 
steam  from  a stationary  boiler,  and  the  charge 
is  BufScient  for  a run  of  three  miles,  a speed  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour  beingattainable. 

Hastings  New  Town  Hall. — Discussion  is 
going  on  in  the  local  press  as  to  the  possibility 
of  aroh'.tects  giving  all  that  is  asked  for,  for  the 
sum  named,  10,0001.  Who  are  to  examine  and 
decide  as  to  the  best  design  ? 
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TENDEES 


Por  pipe  Bffwer,  man-holes,  and  lamp-hole,  Harlech, 
Mr.  Thomas  Roberte,  engineer 

G.  Wmiains  £120  0 0 

Morris 116  0 0 

Jones  115  -0  0 

Hughes  113  0 0 

R.  Williams  (accepted) 84  0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  Snow-hlU,  for  Mr.  Bolton.  Messrs. 

John  Young  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  hy  Mr,  A.  L. 

Buzzard: — ' 

Hill  Higgs,  & Hill  £3,970  0 0 

Hart 3,056  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  3,S4S  0 0 

Conder 3,798  0 0 

Lawrence  3,760  0 0 

Brass  3,670  0 0 


Parfitt  (accepted) .£648  0 0 


For  alteration  to  shop  and  premises,  for  Mr.  H.  Comlcy, 
Commercial-street,  Newport,  Monmouth.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Lansdowne,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Prosser  £536  0 0 

J.  Joses 625  0 0 

G.  Jones 531  0 0 

"Williams  & Sons 509  0 0 

J.  "W'illiamB  607  0 0 

Thomas  485  0 0 

Miles  -476  0 0 

Wittaker  470  0 0 

Linton  (accepted)  462  0 0 


..£7,340 


For  Beenham  Court,  Hants : — 

Reading  

L.  H.  & E.  Roberta 

Groome  & Co 6^700  0 0 

Crook  6,700  0 0 

Wright,  Brothers,  S Qoodchild  6,626  0 0 

Elliott  6,43s  13  0 


For  additions  to  the  Latymer  schools.  Lower  Edmonton 
Mr.  E.  Ellis,  architect 

Linzell  & Sons £-148  0 0 

Field  & Sons 420  0 0 

Ward  419  0 0 

Hunt  398  0 0 


For  stables,  Sutton-atreet,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth* 
for  Messrs.  Eastwood  i Co.,  limited.  Mr.  George  Judge: 
jun.,  architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Shepherd  £000  0 0 

Hobson  696  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole 645  0 0 


For  convertinc  No.  12.  Union-street.  Borough,  into  two 
shops  and  dwelliu.ghouses.  Mr.  J.  R.  Forniss,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  Tovey  : — 

Hyde  £397  0 0 

Croaker  879  0 0 

Harrison 850  0 0 

Castle 815  0 0 

Lamble  629  0 0 

Bush  (accepted) 698  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  warehouses,  Milton-street, 
E.C,  Mr.  Coutts  Stone,  architect : — 

Brass £15,083  0 0 

Nightingale 14,731  0 0 

Little 14,360  0 0 

Mark  , 13,750  0 0 

Downs  & Sons 13,630  0 0 

Lawrence 13,6-18  0 0 

Sewell  & Son  13,290  0 0 

Baugs  & Co 13,145  0 0 

Eiilby  13,137  0 0 

Elkington 12,936  0 0 

Crahb 13,906  0 0 

Perry  & Co 12,353  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  12,131  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  539,  Kingsland- 
road,  for  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Hart,  architect : — 

Steele £969  0 0 

Crabb 810  0 0 

Hayworth  797  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  engine  and  boiler-house  and  shaft, 
130,  Bunhill-row.  Mr.  H.  J.  Hammond,  arcMtect  :~ 

Merritt  A Ashby  £1,025  0 0 

Kent 1,015  0 0 

Moreland  &,  Nixon 998  0 0 

Adamson  4 Son 997  0 0 

Crabb  950  0 0 

Hunt  911  0 0 


For  works  to  stables  and  alterations  of  washhou . 
cottage,  Willesden-green : — 

Groome  (accepted) £2,160  0 C 


For  the  construction  of  new  sewers  in  ThisUol] 
and  Thurloe-mews,  Brompton,  for  the  Vestry  ofSt'f. 
Abbott.  Kensington.  Mr.  James  Broadbiidge!' 
veyor  j— 

Thistle-grove.  Thurloe-meti 

Harris  £1,694  0 0 £164  0 

Crockett  ...  1,670  0 0 142  0 (I 

Mears 1,-448  0 0 145  0 C 

Wigmore  ...  1,400  0 0 160  0 C; 

George  1,279  0 0 140  0 (j 

Feltha.m,  Brothers,  gross,  £1,947,  *' 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  at  No.  7,  . 
end-road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  for  Mr,  Christopher  B.  1 
Mr.  Wm.  Ward,  architect : — c, 

Spencer  £900  0 m 

Benstead  & Sons 795  0 41 

Braid,  Jopliug,  ACo 776  0 (, 

Garrod  & Smith  647  0 

Higgs  (accepted) o95  0 (I 


The  Church  of  SI,  John’i,  Sortelydown. — Sir;  *1 
were  supplied  for  your  issue  of  last  week  wii 
erroneous  list  of  tenders  for  the  above,  I hope  you  'i 
justice  insert  this,  as  it  could  not  possibly  be  an  ei:; 
you  will  see  by  there  being  one  left  out,  via. : — t, 

Phillips  £684  0 (| 

Stephens 470  0 (I 

Brighton 465  0 t" 

Pitman  A Cuthbertson  444  0 ( 

Manfjield  296  0 (. 

who  sent  an  amended  tender  something  below  tbed 
and  was  accepted;  a fact  which,  together  with  tfl 
supplied  to  you,  speaks  for  itself  to  at  least 

One  of  iee  CoSTBACSf 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS.  ' 

J.  R.  (we  do  not  propose  to  print  the  remainder  ot  the  papvfl 
to).— BrietoUan  (we  did  not  pretend  to  give  en  account  of  all  i| 
eeedlDgeof  the  British  Archaeological  AaeociatloD  mBrietolll 
reports  will  donhtles*  appear  in  the  " TraninclioDS  " of  the  Boi  | 
F.  E.  T.-F.  C.-C.  O.  B.-E.  A.-H.  T.-A-IS.^.  D.  H.-| 
■yv.  c.-n.  p.-J.  C.-C.  j.  1.-0.  o.-w,  h.  ik 

Bona- J.  B.— G.  H.  M.— A,  H.  -F,  C.— Sir.  V.— S.  R.-K.  P.-j! 
W.  F.-J,  B.  D.— T.  J.  H.— J.  C.  G.— W.  P.  G.— C.  C.  H.-S,  I 
M.-H.  W.-T.  I1.-T.  B.  8.-E.  A.  L.-H.  B.  (ehall  he  i 
mind).  I 

- are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  andij 
addreeiea.  i 
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French  Public  Worhs : International 
Exhibition. 


E noticed  atsomelength 
the  splendid  display 
of  drawings  of  the 
ancient  architectural 
monuments  of  France 
in  the  International 
Exhibition  (pp.  620, 
610,  ante)  5 but  after 
describing  what  is 
being  done  at  Govern- 
ment expense  to  keep 
ancient  architecture 
in  repair  across  the 
iinncl,  there  is  room  for  a few  words  on  the 
iom  work,  practical  and  artistic,  which  is 
ried  out  under  official  direction,  and  which  is 
I pretty  extensively  illustrated  in  the  room 
lining  the  French  Court,  near  the  entrance 
a Exhibition-road. 

Ihe  collection  of  drawings  and  models  in  this 
in,  though  at  first  sight  rather  a medley,  is 
lly  very  systematically  arranged.  To  begin 
[1,  there  are  maps  of  Paris,  showing  the  old 
m of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
iint  alterations  in  the  way  of  new  lines  of 
[rougbfare  and  new  buildings.  Old  Paris  is 
her  illustrated  by  histories  and  colleotioua  of 
tographs  which  are  among  the^volumes  dis» 
uted  on  the  desks  round  the  room.  The  basis 
'ms  laid  for  a systematic  attack  on  that  varied 
IjsB  of  practical  schemes  included,  in  France, 
*er  the  general  term  of  Travaux  Publics. 

|be  first  department  of  work  illustrated  here 
Cjiat  of  the  Voie  Puhlique,  in  that  portion  of 
Biluties  comprised  under  the  head  of  Service 
.Vnai.  An  elaborate  partly  sectional  model  of 
llbridge  by  which  the  Boulevard  de  Port  Royal 
Hirriecl  across  the  Rue  de  Lourcine,  exhibits  a 
Ifftractioii  of  wrought-iron  transverse  girders 
lying  longitudinal  cast-iron  joUts  and  brick 
V lea  on  which  the  roadway  is  formed : with 
i53  attempt  at  ornament,  the  visible  part  of 
flwrougla-iron  work  is  so  treated  as  to  pro- 
to a pleasing  effect,  a result  which  would  be 
attained  by  engineers,  perhaps,  if  they 
• !ght  only  of  the  constructive  treatment  of 
material,  and  did  not  attempt  to  engraft 
iiiteotural  details  arbitrarily  upon  it.  The 
.mite  model,  of  part  of  the  bridge  in  course 
iT-OMtruction  over  the  Seine  at  Suresnes, 
ents  more  of  the  conventional  engineer’s. 

..  litecturo  appearance,  in  spite  of  the  i-ampant 
1 es  on  pedestals  which  flank  it.  The  prin- 
U of  this  bridge  is  apparently  in  the 
' Coarbevoie,  constructed 

•o67  by  the  same  eminent  engineer  (M. 

, and  of  which  a volume  of  views, 
US,  and  calculations  is  on  the  table.  Some 
e observations  in  relation  to  this  latter  work  ' 
not  ^without  general  interest.  “ It  ap^ 
ches,”  says  the  report,  “ very  nearly  to 
which  crosses  the  Thames  opposite  the 
ament . house  at  London,  and  consists 
n assemblage  of  cast  iron  and  wrought ; 


iron,  so  distributed  that  each  metal  shall 
perform  its  work  under  the  best  condi. 
tions  for  its  peculiar  power  of  resistance.’ 
The  semi-elliptic  form  of  arch  was  adopted,  as 
giving  height  enough  at  the  springing  to  avoid 
obstructing  the  service  of  the  towing-path  (an 
integral  matter  apparently  in  Seine  navigation), 
without  necessitating  a great  rise  at  the  crown  : 
a form  adopted  in  the  Westminster  Biidge  also, 
as  giving  more  play  for  the  passage  of  the 
steamers.  An  essential  distinction  between  the 
two  works,  however,  is,  that  in  the  Courbevoie 
Bridge  the  iron  arches,  three  in  number,  do  not 
abut  against  the  stone  piers,  which  are  only 
carried  up  to  the  springing-line,  where  the  cast, 
iron  haunches  of  the  arched  girders  rest  upon 
the  top  of  the  piers,  and  are  tied  down  (amarrdes) 
into  them  by  great  bolts  going  six  metres  deep 
into  the  masonry,  and  finally  traversing  a tem- 
plato  of  cast  iron,  which  distributes  the  strain. 
The  centre  portions  of  the  arch  between  each 
pier  are  formed  of  wrought  iron,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  on  a truss  principle,  as  they  are 
referred  to  as  being  (in  part,  at  least)  in  tension, 
but  the  description  is  not  quite  as  clear  as  might 
be.  The  cast-iron  springings,  where  they  adjoin 
each  other  on  the  piers,  are  firmly  connected 
by  an  intennidiadre  of  cast-iron  framing,  to 
which  each  is  bolted  and  riveted.  “ Thus  the 
three  great  arches  form  one  sole  piece  ” j and, 
in  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the  French  engineer’s 
bridge  is  really  a great  beam  of  compound 
construction,  resting  on  piers,  at  certain 
points,  but  not  abutting  on  them,  and  having, 
in  fact,  little  of  the  arch  about  it  save 
the  form.  We  should  have  certainly  pre- 
ferred in  such  a case  to  have  seen  the 
external  design  of  the  bridge  more  indicative  of 
its  real  construction,  and  not  have  seen  the 
form  of  continuous  and  homogeneous  arch  given 
to  what  are,  in  fact,  immense  brackets.  A 
more  practical  question  is  as  to  vibration  in 
such  a continuous  bridge.  In  Westminster 
Bridge,  where  each  arch  is  an  isolated  oon- 
struction  between  solid  abutments,  the  vibration 
on  the  two  large  centre  arches,  even  from  the 
passage  of  a light  vehicle  such  as  a Hansom  cab, 
ia  very  oonsiderable ; and  we  should  imagine 
this  would  be  intensified  in  a continuous  iron 
oonstruction  such  as  that  desoribed  5 and  that 
anything  which  mnltiplies  the  points  of  bolting 
and  riveting  does  not  tend  to  permanence 
Indeed,  in  the  model  of  the  later  Suresnes  Bridge, 
we  observe  that  on  one  half  of  the  pier  the  inter. 
mMiaire  is  formed  with  masonry  arched  so  as  to 
leave  a pier  opposite  each  rib  5 the  other  portion 
is  shown  with  iron  framework  as  described  in 
the  Courbevoie  Bridge.  A photograph  of  the 
latter,  taken  underneath  the  bridge  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  piers,  shows  a remarkable 
perspective  view  of  the  arched  girders. 

Another  bridge  by  the  same  engineer,  that  at 
Billiancourt,  of  which  a monography  is  given* 
exhibits  “ an  attempt  at  some  means  of  modify- 
ing the  harsh  aspect  which  is  offered  by  a bridge 
on  the  principle  of  a straight  beam,  in  com- 
parison with  an  arched  one.”  The  bridge  is,  in 
fact,  a lattice  girder,  but  the  soffit  of  the  lower 
beam  is  in  the  form  of  an  arch  of  slight  rise  j 
or,  in  other  words,  the  beam  ia  deepened  as  it 
approaches  the  piers,  so  that  these  are  lower 
than  they  would  be  for  a straight-lined  girder. 
This  is  one  advantage  claimed  in  the  report : — 

‘ This  new  form  of  arch,  given  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  girder,  justifies  itself  by  the  economy 

which  resnltsfrom  thelowering  ofthepiers.  . . .' 

This  lowering  of  the  piers  permits  also  much 
saving  in  the  embankments  at  the  junction  of  the 
bridge  with  the  shore,  and  ia  certain  circum- 
stances where  the  banks  are  bordered  by 
mansions,  this  lowering  would  also  have  the 
economic  result  of  reducing  the  indemnity  to  be 
paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  houses,  whose 
view  would  bo  leas  intercepted  by  the  woiks 
than  on  the  ordinary  system.”  On  grounds  of 


appearance  it  is  maintained  that  this  form  of 
girder  repeats  agreeably  the  curved  line  formed 
by  the  bell-like  shape  (/orme  evasee)  in  this  case 
given  to  the  piers.  We  seldom  hear  even  as 
much  ” msthetio  ” ns  that  expended  on  a bridge, 
A book  containing  small  diagrams  of  all 
bridges  constructed  for  the  “ Service  Yicinal/' 
by  M.  Legrand,  famishes  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  energy  and  resources  of  the  engineer  to 
the  department. 

The  Travaux  d’Arcliiteciure  include  a good 
many  of  tho  recent  ecclesiastical  designs  of 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  which  servo  to  show,  atnon" 
other  things,  how  far  more  at  home  are  tho 
French  architects  in  Classic,  or  somethingnearly 
related  to  it,  than  in  Gothic  architecture.  Tho 
two  or  three  Gothic  churches  exhibited  here  are 
in  the  extreme  of  “bride-cake”  style,  adorned 
with  network  of  tracery  and  forests  of  pinnacle 
spikes  5 and  in  spite  of  the  existence  in  France 
of  BO  much  of  the  finest  early  Gothio  in  tlie 
world,  this  late  and  florid  work  seems  the  only 
phase  of  the  style  to  which  the  modern  French 
architect  turns,  if  he  essays  Gothic  at  all.  Much 
use  is  made  of  hints  and  motives  from  early 
Gothic  carving,  bub  it  is  almost  always  by 
architects  who  are  practising  a modernised  Classic 
style,  into  tho  ornament  of  which  they  work 
something  of  the  manner  of  early  Gothic. 
Among  the  Classic  churches  hero  is  the  very 
successful  composition  of  the  Egliee  de  la  Trinitc, 
by  il.  Baliu,  a drawing  of  which  appeared  in 
one  of  the  last  anniversaries  of  our  Architeo- 
tural  Exhibition,  previous  to  its  decease;  and 
which  is  represented  here  by  many  drawings 
and  a model.  The  general  composition  of 
the  front,  with  its  picturesque  lantern,  ought 
to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  the  advo- 
cates  of  tho  new  ” free  classic”  school 
among  us.  The  Church  of  St.  Augustin,  by 
M.  Baltard,  is  a fine  composition  on  a very  pe- 
culiar plan  : the  aisle  walls  of  the  nave  follow  an 
oblique  line  on  each  side  parallel  to  the  boundary 
of  the  land  at  that  point,  so  that  the  aisles,  which 
at  tho  east  end  of  the  nave  are  of  about  ordinary 
width  in  proportion,  run  down  to  nothing,  and  are 
merged  in  the  main  wall  of  the  nave  by  the  west 
entrance.  The  external  efi’ect  is  better  than 
might  have  been  expected  j the  eastern  part  of 
the  plan  expands  into  a square  rather  wider  than 
the  total  of  nave  and  aisles,  and  covered  by  a 
large  dome  with  four  angle  cupolas  based  on 
octagons  at  the  angles  of  the  plan.  The  compo- 
sitiou  is  a-  very  strikiag  one.  M.  Ballu’s  two 
churohes  of  Romanesque  Gothic  typo  (St.  Am- 
brose  and  St.  Joseph)  are  not  so  successful  as  his 
more  Classic  work ; they  show  want  of  feeling  for 
tho  stylo;  the  latter  is  the  best.  M.  Legueux’s 
Notre  Dame  de  Glignancourt  is  interesting  as 
reminding  us  rather,  in  character  and  treatment, 
of  some  of  the  plainer  of  Wren’s  churches  5 as  a 
piece  of  suitable  and  unpretending  design  it  is 
pleasing.  Two  Jewish  synagogues,  that  in  Rue 
de  la  Victoire,  by  M.  Aldrophe,  and  that  in  the 
Ruedes  Tournelles,  by  JI.  Tarcollier,  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a recognised  method  of 
treating  the  “Temple  Israelite”  among  the 
French  architects ; for  the  peculiar  composition 
of  the  front,  with  a raised  semicircular  gable 
in  the  centre  over  a conoentrio  circular  window, 
is  the  same  in  both  of  them.  The  fine  collection 
of  drawings  and  photographs  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Bernard  de  Montronge,  by  M.  Vaudremer,  do. 
serves  a mention;  the  treatment  of  iuterioi, 
detail  is  admirable,  and  much  of  the  exterior, 
but  the  tower  ia  a failure.  We  far  prefer,  how- 
ever, the  almost  heavy  simplicity  of  such  a build, 
ing  to  the  florid  exuberance  of  M.  Magne's 
Gothic  church  which  hangs  next  to  it. 

Of  the  modern  municipal  buildings  illustrated 
here  there  is  not  much  that  is  remarkable.  We 
are  reminded  by  drawings  and  photographs  that 
tho  Palais  de  Justice  is  in  its  main  block  a very 
successful  translation  of  Greek  architecture  into 
French.  The  treatment  of  the  windows  is  par- 
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ticularly  good,  and  is  as  mncL.  borrowed  from 
Gothic  as  Classic ; yet  there  is  nothing  incon- 
grcous  in  the  way  the  details  are  combined.  The 
architects  were  llessrs.  jDuc,  Dommey,  and 
Daumet.  The  prison,  Kue  de  la  Sante,  by  M. 
Vandremer,  may  rival  Newgate  as  a specimen  of 
characteristic  prison  architecture  ; the  radiating 
plan  is  adopted  for  the  main  part  of  the  build, 
iuo-a.  The  Mairies  of  France,  as  illustrated  hero, 
do  not  show  any  high  average  of  architectural 
interest ; nor  can  the  Halles  Centrales  be  noted 
for  anything  worth  calling  architectural  treat- 
ment in  detail,  though  the  general  plan  and 
arrangement  may  be  excellent.  The  new  build, 
ings  for  the  ColUye  Chaptal,  by  M.  Train,  are, 
however,  of  much  more  than  average  merit  and 
interest ; the  style  is  not  marked  very  strongly, 
but  contains  touches  of  Classic  Italian,  of  Lom- 
bard, and  of  Gothic,  combined,  on  the  whole, 
Buccessfully  and  harmoniously;  the  materials 
are  biickwork  (irsed  chiefly  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  walls  in  broad  bands  of  two  tints),  and 
stone  : the  roof  is  tiled.  The  general  effect  is 
both  original  and  satisfactory,  and  photographs 
of  the  details,  on  one  of  the  turn-screens  in  the 
room,  quite  bear  out  what  the  drawings  seem  to 
indicate  of  their  excellence.  The  other  scholastic 
architecture  here  does  not  count  for  very  mnch, 
except  as  regards  the  comparative  systems  of 
planning,  which  may  be  studied  in  one  or  two 
volumes  containing  many  different  plans  of  recent 
schools,  and  which  may  be  suggestive  to  those 
much  employed  in  school  planning. 

“ ilonographies  ” of  four  of  the  Paris  theatres 
find  place  here ; the  Chutelet,  Lyrique,  Vaude- 
ville,  and  Gaitc,  accompanied  by  many  drawings 
and  views,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Vaudeville  by 
a model  in  plaster.  The  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  entrance-hall  at  the  angle  has  been 
treated  by  II.  Magne,  the  architect  of  the  Vaude. 
ville  theatre,  both  in  regard  to  plan  and  arcbi- 
tectnral  effect,  will  be  remembered  by  all  who 
arc  acquainted  with  the  building,  and  is  worth 
the  study  of  those  who  are  not.  The  sculpture 
of  the  front  is  appropriate  and  well  placed.  In 
the  way  of  theatrical  decoration  there  are  on  one 
of  the  screens  photographs  from  the  decorative 
paintings  oE  the  Gaite,  mostly  by  M.  Jobbe- 
Duval,  which  are  above  the  average  of  theatrical 
embellishments.  The  screens  contain  numorons 
photographs  from  paintings  and  sculpture  exe- 
cuted for  churches  and  public  buildings,  espe. 
cially  the  former,  giving  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  employment  which  French  artists  find  in 
works  of  this  nature.  An  album  of  photographs 
from  the  wall  and  ceiling  paintings  of  the  Galorie 
des  Ffites  at  the  Louvre,  by  M.  Lehmann,  will 
give  to  some  persons  in  England  a now  idea  of 
the  powers  of  that  (as  we  know  him  in  our 
exhibitions)  rather  hai-d  and  artificial  painter. 
These  numerous  designs  were  all  made  against 
time,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  the  whole  having 
to  be  finished  in  ten  months,  for  the  opening. 
The  artist,  in  exhibiting  the  photogi-aphs,  thinks 
it  well  to  record  the  circumstances  \inder  which 
the  designs  were  made,  as  accounting  for  their 
improvised  air.  This  is  not  too  apparent,  how- 
ever  ; and  the  variety  and  general  excellence  of 
the  designs  thus  hastily  sketched  ont  show  a 
remarkable  readiness  and  command  of  bis  powers 
on  the  part  of  the  artist,  as  well  as  much  variety 
of  fancy. 

Under  the  head  of  Edijices  HospUaliers,  we 
find  here  working  drawings  of  four  large 
establishments  of  this  class;  the  H6pital  de 
Menilmontant ; Hopital  Maritime  de  Berck-sur- 
Morj  Asile  d’Alicnes  deVancluso;  and  Hospice 
des  Incurables  at  Ivry ; the  architects  being 
MM.  Billon,  Lavezzari,  Lebouteux,  and  Labronste, 
respectively.  They  have  not  soared  beyond  the 
merely  utilitarian  in  design,  perhaps  were  not 
allowed  to  do  so ; at  any  rate,  our  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  if  not  very  remarkable  in  architectural 
treatment,  is  palatial  in  effect  compared  with  any 
of  these  French  edifices.  The  Hospital  for 
Incurables  is  absolutely  mean  in  appearance, 
and  suggests  nothing  so  much  as  a terrace  of 
lodging  houses  at  a watering-place,  so  far  as  the 
buildings  are  concerned  ; the  approach  and  the 
courts  seem  to  be  well  laid  out ; the  latter  are 
unusually  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  building, 
and  each  with  a fonntaiu  in  the  centre.  AH  the 
fonreatablishments  are  laid  out  on  the]  system  first 
commenced  in  France,  and  urged  into  practice 
here  in  modem  times  by  the  Builder,  of  separate 
pavilions  with  open  courts  between,  and  con- 
nected by  covered  corridors  or  colonnades  along 
the  other  two  sides  of  the  courts.  In  all  of  them 
the  proportion  of  the  court  area  to  that  of  the 
buildings  appears  to  be  larger  than  in  our  great 
Botablishment  at  Westminster  Brids'e.  The 


lunatic  asylum  at  Vaucluse,  apparently  very 
picturesquely  situated,  is  better  in  point  of  arohi- 
ture  than  the  building  at  Ivry;  its  plain  solid 
design  and  long  red-tiled  roofs  look  suitable  and 
genuine,  if  rather  dull.  The  Maritime  Hospital 
shows  more  of  characteristic  treatment  archi. 
tecturally  than  the  others,  though  in  a simple 
enough  way.  If  these  are  fair  specimens  of 
hospital  architecture  in  France,  we  are,  in  our 
best  works,  beyond  our  neighbours  in  that  style 
of  building,  and  have  learned  the  suitability  of 
making  hospitals  less  like  barracks  or  prisons 
than  these. 

The  six  premiated  designs  for  the  restoration 
of  the  HCtel  de  Ville  of  Paris  are  hung  here  ; the 
approved  design,  by  MM.  Balia  and  Deperthes 
being  shown  in  a large  tinted  elevation,  the 
others  by  photographs.  The  approved  design 
appears  to  us  to  keep,  in  the  new  portions,  less 
to  the  feeling  of  the  old  building  than  that  of 
M.  Vaudremer  (-Ith  premium),  in  which  the 
wings  and  the  total  effect  have  mnch  more  of 
the  character  of  the  original  building;  far  more 
than  in  the  2nd  premium  either,  where  the 
wings  are  too  much  like  modern  Parisian  archi- 
tecture  tacked  on  to  the  old  centre.  Of  course, 
considerations  of  plan  may  have  influenced  the 
award ; but  in  the  selected  design  the  antique 
flavour  seems  to  be  extracted  from  the  boilding. 

The  drawings  and  models  exemplifying  the 
work  of  the  Direction  desEaux  et  £ijouts  form  an 
important  part  of  this  collection,  and  illustrate 
a class  of  work  which  is  not  carried  out  at 
present  to  nearly  so  great  an  extent  in  this 
country,  though  there  is  no  saying  what  may 
become  necessary  and  be  achieved,  if  the  water- 
consuming powers  of  our  groat  towns  go  on  in- 
creasing, as  seems  to  be  the  case,  faster  than 
the  sapply  from  present  resources.  The  work 
undertaken  under  this  department  includes 
very  extensive  operations  in  the  “derivation” 
of  the  waters  of  streams  into  places  where 
they  are  at  present  more  wanted,  occasionally 
into  other  streams  which  are  too  largely  drawn 
upon.  The  “derivations"  of  the  Marne  and 
of  the  Vanne  are  largely  illustrated  here,  by  work- 
ing drawings  and  photographs  of  the  aqueducts 
and  mills  used  in  the  distribution  of  the  waters. 
We  have  a model  of  the  usine  ilivatoire,  or  mill 
for  raising  the  waters  of  the  Marne  into  the 
Canal  de  I’Oarcq,  at  Trilbardou;  and  a larger 
model  of  the  similar  more  extensive  apparatus  at 
Saint  - Manr.  The  numerous  aqueducts  con- 
structed for  the  waters  of  the  Vanne  Valley,  are, 
some  of  them,  very  pictoresque  specimens  of 
engineering  work ; especially  the  one  in  two 
stories  of  arcades  at  Gny.  The  photographs  of 
those  structures  are  very  interesting,  as  showing 
the  various  aspects  they  may  assume  in  a land- 
scape; though  it  would  have  been  quite  possible 
to  have  made  more  of  them,  architecturally,  than 
has  been  done.  As  far  as  the  models  (which 
are  not  working)  explain  themselves,  it  would 
seem  that  the  ildvatoire  mills  are  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  making  the  water  raise  itself,  by 
acting  on  a large  water-wheel,  which  in  turn  sets 
the  pumps  in  motion.  We  have  also  in  this 
department  one  or  two  beautifully  executed 
models  illustrating  the  apparatus  for  cleansing 
the  drains.  The  waQon  u Yanno,  which  on  the 
card  affixed  is  translated  “ waggon  with  water, 
gate,”  appears  to  be  a wagon  traversing  the  main 
sewers  on  rails,  with  a swing-gate  to  let  down 
underneath  it,  and  corresponding  in  carve  with 
the  bottom  of  the  drain  ; no  explanation  is  given 
of  the  modus  operandi,  but  from  the  construction 
of  the  model  we  conclude  that  the  “gate”  is 
intended  to  act  as  a temporary  dam  while  the 
portion  of  the  channel  immediately  below  is 
cleared  of  its  debris,  by  throwing  it  into  the 
wagon.  There  is  another  model  of  a boat  with 
a swing-gate  on  the  same  principle,  intended 
perhaps  to  operate  in  canals  or  in  the  very 
largest  sewers,  and  with  special  apparatus  for 
mooring  it  to  each  side  so  as  to  be  completely 
stationary  during  the  cleansing  operations.  If 
the  inverts  of  the  Paris  sewers  are  so  regularly 
constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  fitted  with 
a movable  dam  in  this  way,  practically  water- 
tight wherever  applied,  one  must  form  a high 
idea  of  the  prevalence  of  system  even  in  these 
commonplace  matters.  Among  the  models  here 
is  also  one  showing  a section  of  the  two  embank- 
ments of  the  Seine  and  of  the  siphon  d’Alma, 
for  passing  the  waters  of  the  intercepting  sewer 
from  the  left  to  the  right  bank,  along  the  bed  of 
the  river.  This  is  an  admirably  finished  model, 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  quays,  subways, 
&c.,  on  each  side  of  the  river.  Indeed  the 
manner  in  which  the  models  here  are  got  up  is 
remarkable  for  rainnte  eoiTectncss.  There  is  a 


large  one  of  a 2ilagasin  de  Mohilier  Scholaire,  t 
which  every  possible  article  of  school  furnituii 
is  shown  exactly  modelled  and  arranged  r 
separate  rooms  and  departments  ; and  the  modn 
of  a drawing  school  near  it  is  equally  minu 
and  realistic  in  finish.  If  the  specific  use  \ 
such  representations  be  questioned,  they  at  ji 
events  furnish  evidence  of  the  interest  folt  < 
their  work  by  a people  who  are  at  such  pai; 
and  expense  to  secure  its  effective  illustration  » 
a foreign  exhibition. 

The  cards  of  description  attached  to  t:' 
various  classes  and  objects  are  printed  most) 
both  in  French  and  English  ; it  might  be  in' 
resting,  as  a small  point,  to  know  on  which  sij 
of  the  Channel  the  translations  into  Englii 
were  made ; they  afford  evidence  of  the  wef, 
of  the  schoolmaster  somewhere.  Direct-M 
d’enseignenient  primaire  is  rendered  “ Direotiq 
of  the  first  teaching”:  there  would  seem  to  j 
one  direction  in  which  it  has  not  got  yi; 
Direction  des  Eaux  and  £gouts  is  “ Direction  >1 
waters  and  sinks  ” ; and  Usine  6l6vatoire  ti 
Eaux  de  la  Marne  becomes  “ Mill  mini;  the  wat  i 
of  the  Marne.”  This  last  variation  induces  nt 
think  that  these  are  French  attempts  at  Engl; 
and  that  they  furnish  another  to  add  to  i 
many  instances  of  the  inability  of  our  otherv 
brilliant  neighbours  to  understand  any  langot 
but  their  own.  


AS  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 

BILLIARD  ROOMS.  i 

The  attentive  student  of  the  drawings  wfci 
appear  in  our  pages  of  mansions  and  com 
seats  will  doubtless  have  observed  that  t 
billiard-roora  is  now  scarcely  ever  absent.  \ 
point  of  fact,  it  has  become  quite  as  gret 
necessity  as  the  conservatory.  Nor  can/ 
wonder  very  much  at  this.  The  game,  aa| 
have  previously  pointed  out,  combines  all 
requisites  of  an  intellectual  amusement  with) 
accompaniment  of  physical  recreation ; i 
having  emerged  from  the  exclusive  associa 
of  gamblers  and  pickpockets,  it  has  taken 
place  along  with  chess  and  whist  as  a princ 
staple  of  our  English  indoor  games. 

If  wo  were  gnided  exclusively  by  etymolog 
considerations,  we  should  at  once  pronou 
the  game  to  be  French.  But  Monfancon,i 
of  the  best  of  the  French  antiquaries,  held  i'l 
be  of  Italian  origin  ; although  it  is  quite  oeri 
that  it  reached  England  through  Franco, 
following  well-known  allusion  to  the  game 
Shakspeare,  in  “Antony  and  Cleopatra,' 
unquestionably  an  anachronism  : — j 

" The  music,  ho  ! _ J 

CAo^u^ra.— Let  it  alone  : let  us  to  billiards.  1 
But  it  serves  to  show  that  the  game  was  d 
known  in  England  when  Shakspeare  wrote  j d 
moreover,  it  supplies  some  evidence  of  the  i| 
mation  in  which  it  was  held.  CuthbertB«i 
witty  illustration  (vide  his  “Book  of  BeanW 
of  Cleopatra  playing  at  billiards,  dressed  ^ 
Girl  of  the  Period,  and  drawn  with  that  dC' 
of  perspective  with  which  we  are  familiaii 
on  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  tombs,  might 
great  facility  be  modernised  into  a scene  ini 
gardens  of  Paris,  or  the  fields  of  Baden-Bs.i 
Billiard-playing  in  the  open  air  is,  of  conn  i 
purely  Continental  practice,  and  depends; 
Montesquieu  would  have  told  ns,  on  the  na 
of  the  climate.  In  this  less  favom-ed  countia 
is  of  necessity,  and  from  the  very  naturi'i 
things,  an  indoor  game.  “ Billiards,”  says  C ■ 
Crawley,  in  bis  excellent  treatise,  “isnevti 
pleasantly  played  as  in  a country-house,  w, 
friends  meet  friends;  and  when  a game  g(^ 
as  merrily  in  the  morning  as  it  does  at  nig; 
He  also  very  justly  points  out  that  where  t: 
are  ladies  in  the  house,  you  never  need  W 
want  of  a good  partner, — “For  I have  al'i 
found  that  ladies  made  excellent  bill! 
players  — graceful,  courteous,  and  invari 
good-tempered!” 

The  use  of  the  billiard-cue  is,  for  indoor  } : 
" what  the  spade  and  the  croquet  mallet  an  I 
the  garden  and  the  lawn.”  There  are  cri  ; 
and  football,  racing,  hunting,  fishing,  an  , 
forth  open  to  gentlemen  ; while  for  ladUi 
those,  at  all  events,  who  are  are  not  of  the : ; 
cnlar  school, — billiards  and  croquet  are  ah,- 
the  only  games  available  that  combine  exe<i 
with  amusement.  It  is  believed  that  ai  ! 
players  walk  about  two  miles  round  the  1 
every  hour,  which  of  itself  is  no  contemp'. 
exercise.  The  use  of  the  cue  brings  all 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  limbs  into  vigc 
action  ; while  the  coincident  calculatioi 
• exact  dynamical  ratios^  and  the  estimate  ot 
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, angloa  of  reflection  and  insidence  are  no  mean 
ftxercisca  for  the  brain.  The  gallant  captain 
. indeed  claims  for  his  favonrite  game  a still 
higher  degree  of  usefulness,— even  that  of  an 
excellent  hygienic  agent  j and  specifically  men- 
tions the  cases  of  two  ladieo,  one  of  whom  reduced 
a high  shoulder  by  tho  active  use  of  the  cue ; 
and  another  who  recovered  health  and  strength 
after  having  in  vain  tried  horse-exercise  and 
“ half  the  mineral  waters  in  the  Queendom  ” ! 

. We  may  add  hero  that  billiards  for  two  centuries 
or  more  was  played  with  only  two  balls.  It 
; began  to  be  played  in  the  modern  fashion  towards 
t the_  close  of  the  reign  of  George  11. ; and  it  is 
: enrious  to  note  that  by  an  old  and  forgotten 
1 statute  of  that  monarch  (Act  30,  Geo.  II.)  it 
ii  was  made  an  unlawful  game,  and  was  forbidden 
i to  be  played  in  taverns  under  a penalty  of  ten 
U pounds.* 

i So  much  with  regard  to  the  game.  In  a 
li  previous  number  of  this  volume  wo  gave  some 
< account  of  the  construction  of  billiard.table8,t 
i and  we  now  proceed  to  follow  up  the  subject  by 
I giving  a few  hints  on  the  construction  of  billiard- 
'l rooms.  We  purposely  say  hints;  for  we  have 
no  new  theory  to  ventilate  nor  original  plan  to 
[propose.  We  will  not  dwell  at  this  moment  on 
;8uch  exceptional  structures  as  the  billiard-rooms 
of  the  Reform  Club,  or  the  Carlton  Club,  or, 
(higher  than  either,  the  Junior  United  Service 
Isnite  of  rooms,  which  are  generally  acknow- 
pledged  to  be  the  finest  in  London.  Our 
[remarks  will  by  preference  apply  chiefly  to 
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^a  single  room  in  an  ordinary  mansion.  Even 
jjbore  it  will  bo  found  that  the  provisions  for 
l^nstructing  walls,  floor,  ceiling,  windows,  sky- 
^ghts  ; for  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  by 
|artificial  means  j not  to  speak  of  decorating, 
|farnisbing,  and  fitting-up  conveniences,  Ac., 
I^tvould  aftbrd  texts  for  some  long  essays.  The 
l^irst  important  consideration  is  the  plan  of  the 
b'oom.  This,  of  course,  will,  in  most  cases, 
ilepend  on  the  nature  and  style  of  the  building; 
Hit,  supposing  a billiard-room  to  be  designed 
vithout  reference  to  contingency  or  balance  of 
I'ther  rooms,  its  own  minimum  size,  must,  in 
|he  first  case,  be  determined  by  tho  size  of 
ho  table  and  the  necessary  furniture  of  tho 
oom. 

The  days  of  indiscriminate  planning  with 
espoct  to  space  are  over;  and  in  few  mansions 
yen  of  the  moat  lordly  character  can  we  afford 
p throw  away  many  superficial  yards  of  floor- 
jpace.^  Now  the  size  of  a modern  first-class 
■tiblo  is  12  ft.  by  6 ft.  This  table  is  played  on 
r_y  a cue  from  4 ft.  8 in.  to  5 ft.  long  ; and  it  is 

fnnecessary  to  say  that  space  must  be  allowed 
)r  the  point  of  the  cue  being  played  from  the 
I ery  edge  of  tho  cushion.  Assuming  the  longest 
of  cue  that  is,  6 ft. — and  adding  twice  that 
1 am  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  table,  we 
jinmediately  arrive  at  the  clear  space  of  22  ft. 
ly  16  ft.  as  the  smallest  ground  plan.  Captain 
•Irawley  says  “that  the  room  for  a full-sized 
j ible  should  not  be  less  than  15  ft.  6 in.  wide  by 
1 ft.  long ; but  18  ft.  by  24  ft.  would  be  a better 
|ze,  and  even  this  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
(poeasary  furniture  and  floor-space. 

As  to  the  height  of  the  apartment,  we  need 
) fly  observe  that  the  higher  the  ceiling  the 
.•Atter.  This  is  a feature,  which,  however,  is 
lymmonly  governed  by  the  general  elevation  of 
liie  stories.  It  is  better  when  the  billiard-room 
1 in  be  planned  so  as  to  make  a wing  of  itself, 
Kid,  perhaps,  balance  the  conservatory. 

Nils  was  the  fashion  many  years  ago  to  surround 
i.ie  billiard-table  with  four  blank  walls  like 
lUomb  or  saroopbagus;  on  the  theory,  correct 
ii;iough  m one  sense,  that  the  room  should  be 
fjhted  from  the  roof  alone,  and  undisturbed 
■■  'om  without,^  Undoubtedly  tho  ideal  light  of  a 
I.  lUard-table  is  from  the  roof;  but,  then,  side- 
1 ?hb8  are  an  advantage  in  this  respect,  that  they 
iPplymost  light  as  well  as  more  ventilation, 
lendead-walls  are  so  dull  and  prison-like  that 
. ey  have  been  quite  superseded  by  ordinary 
Ills  pierced  with  windows  and  often  with  glass- 
lors  leading  to  the  garden.  We  need  not  dwell 
‘ .‘details  of  their  construction.  A good, 
2ll-buflt,  securely-founded  stone  or  brick  wall! 
ual  to  the  other  walls  of  the  building,  will 
purpose,  only,  it  must  be  borne  in 
lucl  that  any  wall  of  whatsoever  description, 


/“  Pastimea  of  tho  People  of 

that  in  tho  beginoW 
the  eighteenth  century  the  billiard-table  was  square® 
■h  three  pockets  all  on  one  side, -that  is,  one  ireach 
between.  In  the  centre  of  the 
lewas  a small  arch  of  wood  or  iron,  and  at  a little 

t See  p.  6til,  autf. 


which  is  not  impervious  to  wet  or  even  damp,  is 
wholly  useless,  and  will  defeat  its  primary  pur- 
pose by  eventually  destroying  the  table.  The 
floor  is  in  many  respects  tho  most  important 
point  of  the  whole  structure.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  bo  of  good  stability  on  account 
of  tho  Bupereminent  weight ; and  secondly,  it 
must  be  made  so  as  to  conceal  and  conduct  our 
newest  processes  of  heating  and  ventilating. 
For  these  reasons  alone  a billiard-room  should 
always  if  possible  be  constructed  on  a ground- 
floor,  as  in  that  case  we  have  the  basement  at 
liberty  for  all  such  apparatus.  The  floor  itself 
must,  of  course,  be  perfectly  free  from  vibration; 
and  this  property  is  best  obtained  by  laying  the 
joists,  if  on  the  ground-floor,  across  a rectangular 
block  of  masonry  equivalent  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  table  ; and  if  on  an  upper-floor  by  bracing 
the  joists  with  cross-struts,  or  a pair  of  parallel 
beams.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  weight  of  a first-class  table  exceeds  a ton,  in 
addition  to  the  strain  of  the  sometimes  crowded 
state  of  tho  apartment. 

We  have  heard  discussion  as  to  the  employ, 
ment  of  tiles  as  a covering  to  the  floor.  Round 
and  round  a billiard-table  is,  of  course,  a very 
considerable  thoroughfare  ; that  is  the  principal 
argument : another  is  that  tiles  add  to  the 
stability  of  the  floor.  Bub  we  must  confess  our 
preference  for  a good  wooden  floor  covered  with 
a carpet.  Polished  oak  or  parqueterie  leads  to 
slipping. 

Upon  the  same  principle  that  the  floor  is  made 
to  contain  the  heating  apparatus  the  ceiling 
ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  arrange- 
ment for  ventilation. 

The  lighting  of  a billiard-room  is  sometimes 
attended  with  great  difficulty.  What  is  needed 
i8_  a steady,  regular,  strong  light,— if  possible 
without  cross  or  intercepting  shadows  j and  for 
this  roapn  the  skylight  is,  no  doubt,  the  most 
appropriate.  Where  a skylight  is  supplemented 
by  windows  at  each  end  or  on  both  sides  we  can 
have  no  better  form  of  lighting.  The  reason  is 
obvious  enough  why  the  skylight  is  best  of  itself, 
viz.,  the  avoidance  of  shadows  on  either  side  of 
the  balls  or  cues.  For  this  purpose  the  skylight 
should  be  oblong,  not  oircnlar,— rather  longer 
than  the  table,  not  broader.  The  skylight  should 
also  be  so  constructed  that  it  is  possible  to  raise 
and  lower  its  upper  division  with  pulleys  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  roof  of  a conservatory ; 
and  for  this  reason  that  it  is  at  once  the 
simplest  and  most  effectual  means  of  thorough 
ventilation. 

Since  skylights,  however,  are  in  most  buildings 
a structural  impossibility,  we  must  chiefly 
depend  for  our  lighting  on  windows.  The  beat 
of  all  windows  are  ordinary  sash  windows,  as 
large  as  possible  consistent  with  the  design  of 
the  room.  In  tho  centre  of  large  towns  where 
there  is  much  noise,  it  may  be  advisable  to  have 
double  sashes ; and  wherever  the  room  is  envi- 
roned  with  houses  or  other  buildings  the  glass 
ought  to  be  plainly  obscured.  One  or  two  slight 
precautions,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  should 
never  be  disregarded;  viz.,  to  fix  a stout  copper 
or  galvanized  iron  wire  screen  over  the  skylight; 
and  blinds  of  trellis  work  inside  the  lower  panes 
of  the  windows.  We  now  come  to  the  principles 
of  heating  the  room ; and  here  we  confess  at 
once  onr  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  good  old 
English  system  of  fire-places.  Hot- water  pipes, 
hot-air  vents,  are  in  many  respects  objectionable 
and  difficult  of  management;  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  having  regard  to  the  equable 
temperature  necessaiy  for  preserving  the 
cushions  of  the  table  in  good  order,  fireplaces 
are  not  the  most  scientific  method  of  heating  a 
billiard-room,  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessity  for 
looking  after  them.  A simple  fireplace,  for 
example,  at  one  side  of  the  room,  and  an  open 
window  for  ventilation  on  tho  other  side,  is 
about  the  worst  arrangement  one  could  devise; 
since  on  a cold  frosty  day  the  cushions  (should 
these  not  be  of  vulcanised  robber),  on  the  one 
aide  will  become  almost  as  hard  as  iron,  and  on 
the  other  side  as  soft  as  jelly ! A still  worse 
arrangement  is  to  make  a rectangle  of  gas  tube 
with  small  gas  jets  at  intervals  under  the  table; 
for  in  that  case  the  players  must  necessarily 
inhale  all  the  deleterious  products  of  the  con- 
sumption of  gas.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  a system  of  hot-water  pipes  behind  a 
perforated  skirting  is,  after  all,  the  best  mode 
that  can  be  adopted.  This  artificial  heating  is 
also  most  likely  to  promote  the  ventilation,  and 
that  is  worth  consideration,  for  more  care  and 
trouble  are  bestowed  now-a-days  on  the  ventila- 
tion of  billiard-rooms  than  of  dining-rooms,  or 
even  of  bedrooms.  We  cannot  do  more  than , 


allude  to  the  principal  systems.  But  it  is  clear 
the  whole  of  them  ought  to  guard  against  tho 
sudden  and  intermittent  admission  of  a flood  of 
cold  air.  Consider  for  a moment  the  effects  of 
the  respiration  of  a dozen  people— on  a rainy 
day  particularly — (Washington  Irving’s  cele. 
brated  story  of  the  Stout  Gentleman  might 
come  in  here  with  some  purpose),  some  of  them 
actively  engaged  in  interesting  and  exciting  play, 
and  the  necessity  for  a thorough  system  of  ven- 
tilation is  at  once  apparent.  Consider  also  the 
effect  of  a draught  of  cold  air  on  the  nervous 
system  of  the  players,  and  the  difficulty  will  by 
no  means  diminish.  Finally,  whatever  be  the 
merits  of  the  system  of  ventilation  during  the 
day,  it  will  entirely  fail  in  its  purposes  unless  it 
make  ample  provision  for  removing  the  bad  air 
evolved  from  the  combnston  of  gas  or  oil  during 
the  night. 

To  be  properly  lighted  at  night,  a billiard, 
table  requires  a large  gas  pendant  furnished 
with  six  burners,  which,  in  order  to  distribute 
the  light  best,  should  be  hung  about  3 ft.  from 
the  surface  of  the  table.  Snnlights  do  not 
answer  so  well  as  one  would  imagine,  on  account 
of  the  glare  they  shed  in  the  eyes  of  the  players, 
and  strong  shadows ; indeed,  the  best  billiard- 
burners  should  always  be  fitted  with  punka- 
shades,  green  outside  and  white  within.  Where 
gas  is  unavailable,  belmontine,  colza,  or  sperm 
oil  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  suitable 
oil-lamps  hung  at  the  same  distance,  and  shaded 
in  the  same  manner.  Bub  whatever  method  of 
artificial  lighting  bo  employed,  there  should 
always  be  a corresponding  provision  for  ventila- 
tion.  Every  one  of  these  bright  and  powerful 
burners  consumes  and  destroys  as  much  pure  air 
as  five  or  six  adult  human  beings. 

We  must  now  say  a few  words  about  tho 
furniture  and  decoration.  Every  well-appointed 
billiard-room  should  possess  a pair,  at  least,  of 
staffed  benches  or  lounges  covered  with  morocco, 
and  elevated  on  a platform  about  12  in,  high. 
These  lounges  are  not  only  a great  improvement 
to  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  room,  but  they  enable 
spectators  to  witness  the  game  without  incom- 
moding the  players.  As  to  the  cno-racks  and 
marking-boards,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  be 
specific,  the  choice  is  so  ample  and  the  variety  so 
great.  There  should  always  be  a “ convenience  ” 
handy  and  washhand-basin.  A good  timepiece 
is  a necessary  part  of  the  furniture ; and  the  room 
should  be  so  situated  that  “ smoking  ” will  not 
annoy  tho  rest  of  the  house.  And  yet,  after  all 
we  have  said,  wo  are  forced  to  add,  much  of 
what  is  hero  suggested  is  not  absolutely  neces. 
sary.  We  have  played  many  pleasant  games, 
and  expect  to  play  more  on  a second-size  table, 

10  ft-  by  5 ft.,  placed  on  the  ordinary  floor  of  an 
upper  room  20  ft.  by  17  ft.,  inclusive  of  chimney- 
breast  and  bookshelves, the  table,  of  course,  being 
carefully  levelled. 


FRENCH  EXCURSION  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A MCRY  active  time  of  constant  movement, 
and  constantly  varied  sight-seeing,  has  been 
brought  to  a close  j and  the  section  of  the  ex- 
cursionists who  had  only  promised  themselves  a 
week  among  the  French  churches  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  their  homes  or  to  other  holiday 
scenes.  With  new  comers  to  fill  some  of  the 
places  thus  vacated,  a body  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  are  now  passing  along  the  north-east 
of  the  Isle  of  France  and  the  district  border- 
ing it. 

The  body,  consisting  of  the  right  proportion  of 
older  architects  and  young  students,  have  not 
only  made  all  the  journeys  without  mishap,  but 
in  a holiday  spirit  throughout.  Tho  gravity  and 
educated  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  elders  have 
done  good  service  in  the  contact  with  not  less 
grave  and  well-trained  archmologists,  architects, 
and  clergy  of  France,  who  have  compared  notes 
with  their  visitors.  The  healthy  delight  and 
flue  spirits  of  the  others  seem  to  have  made  a 
not  less  favourable  impression  on  the  people  of 
all  grades  with  whom  so  numerous  a party  has 
necessarily  come  into  contact. 

Tho  intention  of  these  excursions  would  of 
course  be  misunderstood  if  any  one  regarded 
them  as  mere  parties  of  pleasurej  sot  in  motion 
by  a mere  desire  to  see  the  country,  and  those 
monuments  that  are  matters  of  general  curiosity, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  merry  good  fellow- 
ship.  When  a batch  of  excursionists  have  filled 
sketch-books  and  note-books  with  studies  and 
notes  and  measured  drawings,  and  seized  the 
flying  moments  to  bring  the  eyinagraph  into 
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.1  11  itf,.  Ilf  Bolid  food  must!  looking  Bubject  whicli  in  tba  next  window  fur 

£ "on  °e“"  S eoonomy.  But  what  | nisbes  a very  inoougruous  background  to  _tk 


iiave  enterea  mtu  „ 

could  better  express  the  purpose  of  this  outmg 
and  its  aspec.t  to  others  than  a sentence  from 
Le2IomteurdoVOisc  (Beauvais),  m noticing,— 
as  other  local  journals  hg.ve  done  very  prettily, 
the  doings  of  the  party  II  serait  desirable  de 
voir  se  vulgariser  chez  nous  ces  voyages  qui  sont 
a la  fois  un  complement  a I’instruoliou  et  uiie 
partio  de  plaisir.” 

The  admirable  sunshine,  by  none  longed  for  more 
than  by  architects  on  the  look-out  for  effects  and 
the  means  of  producing  them,  has  never  failed 
hitherto.  In  the  gallery  of  chcfs-cVcsuvre,  seen 
in  rapid  glances,  by  many  for  the  first  time, 
under  such  favourable  conditions,  tho  best 
qualities  of  the  architecture  have  been  forced 
borne  on  tho  minds  ready  for  new  impressions 
and  prone  to  analyse  them.  The  transition  from 
vigorous  shadows,  grandeur,  and  grace,  at  the 
west  [of  Chartres,  to  the  gloom  inside,  so  yell 
in  accord  with  the  virile  majesty  of  that  unique 
architecture,  is  but  one  iustauco  among  others 
that  might  be  named,  of  some  of  the  work  that 
may  be  done  by  brilliant  summer  sunshine.  _ 

A deputation  from  the  Comite  Archeologique 
de  Senlis,  the  Bishop’s  ropreseutative,_and  local 
and  Government  ai’chitpcts,  at  Beauvais,  the  in- 
toUigont  and  well-wishing,  and  in  many  cases, 
architecturally  well-disciplined  cures  of  churches, 
all  have  spent  time  and  energy,  shown  by  their 
personal  presence  and  the  muiutcness  of  their 
explanations,  their  anxious  desire  to  be  ot 
service.  Nor  should  the  architect  who  has  tho 
control  at  ilantoa  be  left  without  special  mention, 
nor  M.  I’Abbe  Lebeurier,  the  author  of  careful 
notices  on  Evreux  Cathedral,  and  the  enthusi- 
astic, eloquent,  exponent  of  its  history  and  its 
treasures  of  stained  glass  to  an  appreciative 
audience.  ,31  i. 

It  may  be  of  service  to  some  student  who 
wishes  to  give  himself  an  architectural  holiday, 
and  a set  ta“k  in  the  course  of  it,  to  note  that 
the  church  of  Champagne  is  now  under  repair. 
The  fine  tower— by  far  the  finest  in  the  valley  of 
the  OisG  (a  magnificent  Transitional  work) — 
with  strength  and  energy  in  its  outlines  and 
details,  is  now  covered  with  scaffolding,  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  will  come  out  of  these  siyroundicgs 
shorn  of  its  antiquity,  perhaps  of  its  authen- 
ticity  as  a monument,  and  some  of  its  beauty 
as  a work  of  architectural  design.  Disappoint- 
ing, for  various  reasons,  to  this  party,  it  may 
be  an  opportunity  for  some  one  wishing  for  a 
near  approach  and  measured  drawings. 

Some  detailed  notice  of  all  tho  places  visited 
will  be  given  when  the  course  is  mu  to  the  end. 

Soissons,  August  2^. 


nisues  a very  -- 

statue  of  Lord  Mayor  Beckford.  The  figures 
are  drawn'  and  composed  with  more  care  than 
is  usual  in  stained  glass,  and  the  colour  effect  of 
the  upper  half  is  satisfactory  on  the  whole, 
though  it  looks  somewhat  raw  and  pronounced 
beside  the  more  subdued  tones  of  the  large  east 
window  adjoining.  The  lower  portion,  as  far  as 
wo  can  see  it,  appears  inferior  in  colour  design 
at  all  events  ; the  attempt  to  indicate  the  sea  is 
as  unfortunate  as  such  attempts  always  must  bo 
in  stained  glass.  Tho  only  one  of  the  smaller 
windows  in  the  Guildhall  which  shows  anything 
like  a genuine  and  satisfactory  treatment  of 
stained  glass,  both  as  to  colour  and  design,  is  the 
heraldic  window  opposite  the  new  one  (and  also 
half  hidden  behind  the  statue  of  Chatham), 
containing  the  V and  A cipher.  This  window  is 
both  harmonious  in  colour,  and  suitable,  in  its 
treatment  of  conventional  ornament  without 
relief,  to  the  conditions  of  stained  glass;  and  is, 
therefore,  entirely  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
though,  in  comparing  this  with  a window  m 
which  figures  form  the  principal  portion  of  the 
design,  it  is  right  to  remember  that  figure- 
drawin",  even  moderately  good,  is  a higher  and 
more  difficult  branch  of  art  than  ornamental 
design.  But  whether  it  is  possible  to  execute 
figure-subjects  in  n really  satisfactory  manner 
iiT stained  glass  is  still  an  open  question;  and 
none  of  the  present  Guildhall  windows  will  prove 
the  affirmative.  n w 

The  new  window  is  the  work  01  Mr.  vv. 
Eamsey,  of  Farringdon- street,  and  is  creditable 
to  its  designer,  considered  from  tho  ordinary 
point  of  view  of  stained  glass  design;  on  the 
whole,  indeed,  rather  above  the  average. 

Coming  out  of  the  Guildhall,  tho  reader  who 
has  not  already  noticed  them  may  find  in  the 
passage  to  the  City  Library  the  fine  collection  of 
engravings  from  tlio  works  of  Wouvermaus,  by 
Moireau,  Cochin,  and  Mathieu,  presented  by 
Mr.  Nissen,  and  bung  iu  their  present  position 
since  the  reopening  of  tho  Library.  They  are 
worth  attention. 


staircases.  The  landing.placosshouldbe  spacious  /oi 
enough  to  admit  of  three  or  four  steps  being  w 
taken  on  their  surface ; the  staircase  should  be  I 
lighted  laterally,  a vertical  light  in  most  French  .»ai 
houses  being  only  advantageous  to  the  topmost  iixj 
flat.  The  height  of  each  step  should  never  ex-  n • 
ceed  sixteen  centimetres,  the  width  should  be  of  .a< 
twenty.five  at  least.  The  length  should  never  be  i » 
less  than  one  metre  fifty.  Metal  and  waxed 
wooden  stairs  should  be  carpeted.  In  the  latter  4M1 
portion  of  his  programme,  M.  Foussagrives  quotes  M 
a curious  observation  of  Louis  Lavor,  a medical -.jtf 
writer  and  doctor  to  the  King  of  1673.  Lavor  (K 
considered  that  instead  of  a fiat  surface,  or  amM 
outward  incline,  there  should  be  in  each  step  a M 
gentle  drop  inwards,  so  that  the  ball  of  the  ♦* 
foot  be  always  lower  than  the  heel.  This  lessens  M 
the  tension  on  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  leg.;* 
The  same  author  advises  that  the  edge  of 
step  bo  of  a lighter  colour  than  the  step  itself.  t|(i 
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THE  BllITISII  ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty.fonrth  annual  congress  of  the  Britia. 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scienoi 
opened  last  week,  on  Wednesday  evening,  il 
Belfast,  under  tho  presidency  of  Professo^ 
Tyndall.  Of  the  forty-three  meetings  whiclt 
have  taken  place  in  connexion  with  the  Britiahsi 
Association,  four  have  been  held  in  Ireland.  In 

1S35  the  Association  met  in  Dublin,  under  the-fe 
presidency  of  Dr.  Lloyd ; in  1S43  Cork  had  tha.^ 
privilege  of  doing  honour  to  its  members,  andi*, 
upon  that  occasion  Lord  llosse  presided ; in  1852JU 
the  Association  sat  in  Belfast,  under  the  preswfc 
dency  of  General  Sabine  ; and  iu  1857  the  Inah 
metropolis  had  the  renewed  honour  of  welcoming, 
the  ••Association,  when  Dr.  Lloyd  again  was  prei 

The  President’s  address  was  delivered  in  theiijn 
evening  in  the  Ulster  Hall,  to  a very  large  and^^ 
fashionable  audience,  many  of  the  ladies  bemjjj 
iu  evening  dress.  The  hall  is  capable  of  holding 
2,000  persons,  and  was  comfortably  filled,  and  ai 
its  architectural  features  were  set  off  by  trophiei 
of  flags  and  folds  of  crimson  cloth,  the  tow 
cnseiubZc  was  of  a brilliant  description.  Pro. 
fesBor  Tyndall  claimed  that  religious  theories 
schemes,  and  systems,  embracing  notions  o 
cosmogony,  or  which  otherwise  reached  into  iti 
domain,  must,  in  so  far  as  they  did  so,  submit  Ui 
the  control  of  science,  and  relinquish  all  though'' 
of  controlling  it.  -Acting  otherwise  had  provei 
disastrous  in  the  past,  and  wm  simply  fatuou:.. 
to-day.  Every  system  which  would  escape  the 
;anism  too  rigid  to  adjust  itself  to 


NEW  WINDOW  IN  THE  GUILDHALL. 

Toe  easternmost  window  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Guildhall  has  been  newly  filled  with  a 
stained.glaas  design,  presented  by  Mr.  Deputy 
M'Dougall.  The  upper  portion  represents  King 
Edward  VI.  on  his  way  to  the  coronation  at 
Westminster,  passing  Sadillers’  Hall,  Cheapside, 
on  tho  19th  of  February,  1547,  and  the  master 
and  wardens  of  the  company,  in  their  robes, 
occupying  the  front  of  tho  hall.  A tolerably 
realistic  representation  of  the  old  Cheapside 
architecture  forms  the  background  here,  and  is 
as  Biiccessfully  given  as  such  a thing  can  bo  in 
stained  glass  ; the  horse,— the  cognisance  of  the 
company, — is  conspicuous  on  a signboard  in  the 
centre  of  the  composition,  and  we  may  presume 
that  the  worthy  donor  is  a member  of  the  Wor- 
Bhipful  Company  of  Saddlers.  The  lower  part 
of  tho  window  shows  Sir  Henry  Picard,  knight 
and  merchant  vintner,  of  Gascoigne,  who  filled 
the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  iu  1356,  receiving 
Edward  IIL,  of  Enghiud,  John  of  France, 
Magnus  II.  of  Denmark,  and  tho  King  of 
Cyprus,  at  Queenbithe,  previously  to  entertain, 
ing  them  at  the  mansion  in  the  Vintry,  iu  1303  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  would,  we  believe,  show  all 
this,  if  it  were  not  unfortunately  almost  entirely 
obsenred  by  the  statue  of  Pitt  iu  front  of  the 
window,  only  the  upper  half  of  which,  therefore, 
can  be  fully  seen.  The  monumental  effigies  in 
the  Guildhall  were  designed  before  stained  glass 
for  the  side  windows  was  thought  of,  and  are  not 
a little  in  tho  way  of  the  glass-staiuer’s  work ; 
and  they  certainly  do  not  gain  in  effect  by  being 
famished  with  a background  of  strong  colour. 

The  arms  of  the  donor  and  of  the  Saddlers’ 
Company  find  place  in  the  design,  which,  as  we 


FRANCE  RUINED  ON  THE  STAIRCASE. 

The  last  paroxysm  of  that  curiona  fever  for 
reform  that  seized  upon  France  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  is  a determined  Parisian  movement 
against  staircases.  A legion  of  social  doctors  are 
using  very  strong  microscopes  to  discover  the 
causes  of  the  national  degeneracy,  and  this  is  , . . 

tlifl  last  exnlanation  of  Sedan  that  has  been  fate  of  an  orgauism 
fonnd— the  Frenchman  mounts  too  many  stair,  its  onrironment  must  be  plastic  to  the  exten. 
cases  in  his  life.  Tho  exercise  has  weakened  tho  that  the  growth  of  knowledge  demanded,  t 
ZT  and  it  is  adduced  in  proof  ot  this  state,  closing.  Professor  Tyndall  sari  he  M 
ment  that  the  health  is  better,  the  stature  on  debatable  questions,  and  gone  over  dan  era  q 
srhor  in  those  Apartments  where  the  houses  ground,  partly  with  a view  "Vf’  ‘"f ‘“T 
Ae  comAsed  at  Aost  ot  throe  stories.  M.  and  through  them  tho  wor  cl,  that,  as  ro^rdecl 
FoussagrivcB,  a popular  soientifio  writer,  is  one  those  questions, 


company  niia  piace  in  tno  iiesigu,  u,a  nc 

earn  from  the  daily  papers,  “has  been  generally 
idmired,'’  anrl  wLinli  i.q  certainlv  a satisfactory 


ji  cue: 'au.iij  .juu  ........ 

and  which  is  certainly  a satisfactory 
ontrast  to  the  extraordinary  Apocalyptic. 


ioussagriven,  a oca.,....—.  — , --  --- 

of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  movement,  which 
is  about  to  have  an  association,  a committee, 
secretaries,  officers,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a. 
modern  crusade.  He  has  written  three  or  four 
chapters  on  the  subject,  advocating  the  general 
adoption  of  mechanical  lifts  of  a cheaper  and 
simpler  pattern  than  those  actually  working  in 
many  of  tho  new  houses  in  the  western  quarter 
of  Paris,  but  giving  some  practical  information 
concerning  the  danger  and  disadvantages  of  the 
orfiiiuiry  Parisian  staircase.  His  remarks  are 
not  uncalled  for.  Whoever  is  familiar  with  the 
interior  of  un-Hausmanuieed  Paris  must  have 
retained  some  vivid  recollections  of  the  perilous 
ascents  he  has  been  compelled  to  undertake. 
Except  in  the  most  modern  houses  the  stair- 
case—which  is  practically  the  street  in  Paris— 
appears  to  have  been  an  after-thouglit  of  the 
architects.  The  space  has  been  grudgingly 
bestowed;  and  as  for  light,  some  of  the  most 
aristocratic  hotels  of  the  Saint-Germain  quarter 
are  pierced  by  a narrow  shaft,  m which  it  is 
difficult  to  read  a letter  at  noon.  In  the  best 
houses  of  the  Boulevards,  the  escalier  de  service, 
or  servants’  staircase,  is  dark  and  narrow  as  a 
subterranean  spiral,  and  by  this  way  furniture, 
luggage,  the  heaviest  and  most  cumbersome 
loads, — are  introduced  into  the  house.  Conse- 
quently, scarcely  a day  passes  without  some 
accident  happening  to  porters,  water-carriers,  or 
tradesmen.  The  movement  of  which  M.  Fous- 
sagrives  is  the  head,  has  for  object  the  genera, 
lisation  of  simple  lifts,  and  the  procuiing  of 
Governmental  intervention  in  the  matter  of 
staircases.  The  crusaders  desire  that  every 
landlord  and  builder  be  compelled  to  observe 
certain  rules  in  the  construction  or  alteration  of 


laoae  uuoaw>juo,  — - _ 

right  of  search.  It  was  not  to  the  point  to  sa^.p 
that  the  views  of  Lucretius  and  Bruno,  DarwiiJI 
and  Spencer,  were  wrong.  With  that  statemM-i* 
he  should  agree,  deeniiug  it  indeed  certain  tha:«W 
those  views  would  undergo  modification.  Bn) 
the  point  was  that,  whether  right  or  wron^f* 
soientifio  men  claimed  freedom  to  discuss  themy 
Tho  ground  which  they  covered  was  scienfci^ 
ground  ; and  the  right  claimed  was  one  mail  t 
good  through  tribulation  and  anguish,  inffiete-tf 
and  endured  in  harder  times  than  theirs,  bu  p 
resulting  in  the  immortol  victories  which  BOienO'li 
had  won  for  the  human  race. 

Professor  Tyndall,  we  may  here  observe,  ha  ^ 
raised  himself  to  a first  position  in  the  soientihiji 
world.  Likemany  other  investigators  andemineE* 
men  who  have  materially  contributed  totbe  ^ehxi 
being  of  mankind  by  their  discoveries,  he  is  n k 
debted  to  his  native  talent  and  untiring  industr  it 
for  the  distinction  he  has  achieved.  He  ws  « 
born,  says  the  WeeMy  8cotsma/n,  at  Leighra  | 
Bridge  in  1820 ; and  at  the  sohool  in  his  nativ  a 
place  he  first  was  initiated  into  the  myatenes  c # 
mathematical  knowledge.  He  early  acquired  c:  11 
great  taste  for  controversial  discussion,  andrea.B 
with  avidity  such  works  as  those  of  Tillotsonan  « 
Chillingworth.  In  1839  he  joined  a division  ot  tt  >. 

Ordnance  Survey,  and  subsequently  for  som 
years  he  was  engaged  in  engineering  wor*  • 
Afterwards,  he  became  a teacher  m a Hami  J 
shire  college,  where  he  made  the  aocjuaintanc  « 
of  Fi-ankland,  who  like  himself  subsequent*  ;i 
rose  to  fame.  Leaving  England,  Tyndall  entere  i 
as  a student  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  whei 
he  lived  frugally,  studied  hard,  and  m^ 
great  progress  in  the  scientific  studies  ^ 
some  time  previously  he  bad  begun  to  pursue  • 1 
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a niosb  Bysfcetnatic  mannor.  To  Carlyle,  Emer- 
son, and  FicliLo,  Dr.  Tyndall  lias  publicly  ex- 
preasod  bis  indebtedaeas  at  this  poiiod. 
They  mado  biin  _a  practical  worker.  Professor 
Knoblauch,  whose  researches  on  the  subject  of 
radiant  heat  had  made  bis  namo  well  known  in 
flcienbifio  circles,  was  then  at  ilarburg  ; and  Dr. 
(Tyndall  had  there  the  pleasure  of  gaining  his 
friendship.  In  1849  they  commenced  a joint 
investigation  of  the  entire  subject  of  magnu. 
crystallic  action,  the  results  of  which  were  afeer- 
:ward8  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 
^Returning  to  England,  Dr.  Tyndall  became 
acquainted  with  Faraday,  and  in  1853  he  was 
■sleeted  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  that 
position  continued  to  pursue  lua  researches, 
giving  to  the  world  at  intervals  papers  on 
The  Transmission  of  lloat  through  Organic 
jSt^acturos,'’  “The  Vibrations  and  Tones  pro- 
duced by  the  Contact  of  Bodies  having  Different 
Temperatures, ” and  “The  Nature  of  the  Force 
by  which  Bodies  are  repelled  from  the  Poles  of 
h Magnet.”  In  ISuG  be  went  with  Professor 
lEaxley  to  Switzerland  to  investigate  as  to  the 
Structure  and  motion  of  glaciers,  and  a joint 
•paper  was  subsequently  published  on  the  subject. 
iA.  new  phase  of  his  researches  ou  radiant  heat 
(liras  disclosed  in  a volume  which  he  published  in 
1862,  entitled  “ Heat  as  a mode  of  Motion,”  and  in 
it,  as  in  subsequent  papers  and  books,  he  unfolds 
the  relation  between  radiant  heat  and  gaseous 
iforms  of  matter,  as  also  the  attitude  of  radiant 
•heat  in  its  relation  to  molecular  structure.  Dr. 
iTyndall’s  fame  as  a popular  teacher  and  lecturer 
Jis  also  well  known.  He  is  a member  of  the 
'Royal  Society,  and  of  many  other  British  and 
foreign  scientific  institutions. 

' The  sittings  of  the  various  sections  commenced 
.on  Thursday  morning,  when  four  of  them  found 
laocomraodation  within  the  walls  of  Queen’s  Col- 
tlege,  namely,  those  for  mathematical  and  physical 
Bciencc,  chemical  science,  biology  (with  sub- 
beotions  for  zoology,  anatomy,  and  anthropology), 
and  mechanical  science.  Sections  for  economic 
science  and  statistics,  and  for  geology,  held  their 
Isittings  in  the  Methodist  College,  and  that  for 
Jgeograpby  in  the  Presbyterian  College.  The 
weather  continued  fine,  but  the  heat  somewhat 
ioppresaive.  Already  nearly  2,000  tickets  had 
eon  disposed  of  by  the  Association . The  number 
f people  attending  the  meeting  was  larger  than 
•was  expected.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known 
that  when  a town  undertakes  to  receive  the 
(British  Association  it  has  to  raise  a fund  which 
will  cover  the  expenses  connected  with  the  meet- 
ing. The  li.  subscriptions  of  the  members  and 
the  IZ.  admission  tickets  issued  to  ladies  and  asso- 
fiiates  all  go  to  make  up  the  fund  from  which 
■grants  in  aid  of  scientific  researches  are  annually 
anadc.  For  the  last  twelve  years  the  sums 
granted  have  never  amounted  to  less  than 
*1,000?.  each  year,  so  that  those  who  merely 
iKiUend  the  meetings  to  hear  the  saua?ifs  and 
get  some  information  and  amusement  help 
on  scientific  work  with  their  money.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  desire  for  amusement 
lattracts  a very  large  number,  and  it  is  a 
frequent  remark  of  habituiis  at  the  meetings 
that  nowhere  can  more  amusement  bo  had  for 
1?.  than  at  a British  Association  meeting. 
Wherever  the  meeting  is  held  all  the  places  of 
interest  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are 
(thrown  open.  Over  600  ladies  this  year  had 
ftaken  tickets  at  the  opening,  but  the  number  of 
iforeigners  present  was  unusually  small. 

; The  section  devoted  to  Economic  Science  and 
’ Statistics  was  presided  over  by  Lord  O’llagan, 
the  ex- Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  meetings 
(being  held  in  the  Methodist  College. 

Dr.  Grirashaw  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
■'‘•Sanitary  Legislation  and  Organisation, — its 
(Present  State  and  Future  Prospects.”  He 
argued  that  the  present  requirements  were  a 
codification,  consolidation,  and  amendment  of 
the  existing  sanitary  laws,  uniform  authorities 
Iwithout  clashing  of  jurisdiction,  convenient 
iCrreas  of  administration  with  easily  workable 
snb.distriots,  complete  executive  organisation, 
constant  supervision  by  the  central  authority, 
isecurity  for  a certain  amount  of  independence 
for  the  local  authorities,  and  that  all  sanitary 
law  should  be,  compulsory,  except  certain  per- 
missive  powers  granted  to  the  central  authority. 

Among  the  other  papers  was  one  by  Dr. 
M'Corniack,  in  reference  to  the  reclamation  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes  j another  by  Mr.  Botley  in. 
reference  to  workmen’s  dwellings  from  a com. 
mercial  stand-point  j and  a third,  by  Dr.  R. 

' Caton,  on  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  Govern, 
ment  schools.  Tlio  section-room  was  crowded 


throughout  the  day  by  a distinguished  and  highly 
appreciative  audience. 

The  Mechanical  Section  was  evened  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  Thomson,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  who  delivered 
an  address  on  the  various  subjects  of  mechanical 
science  and  practice.  Commencing  with  rail- 
way engineering,  he  observed  that  one  of  the 
most  important  topics  for  consideration  was  that 
which  related  to  the  abatement  of  dangers  in 
the  conduct  of  the  traffic.  Quoting  the  statistics 
of  railway  accidents  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  he  showed  that  in  the  three  years  1817, 
1813,  1819,  the  proportion  of  the  number  killed 
to  the  number  carried  was  one  in  4,782,000; 
while  in  the  single  year  1873,  the  proportion  was 
one  in  11,381,000  j and  remarked  that  it  was 
gratifying  to  observe  that  in  spito  of  the  in. 
creased  risks  naturally  tending  to  arise  through 
the  increased  traffic,  the  danger  to  the  individual 
traveller  -n-as  now  less  than  half  what  it  was 
twenty-six  years  ago.  He  then  referred  in  detail 
to  the  improvements  which  had  been  made  in 
watching,  signalling,  and  otherwise  arranging 
for  the  safety  of  trains ; and  to  the  progress 
which  had  taken  place  in  steam  navigation  by 
the  introduction  of  the  screw-propeller,  the 
compound-engine,  steam  jacketting  of  the  cylin- 
ders, superheated  steam  and  the  surface  con- 
denser. 

The  general  appearance  of  things  on  the  first 
real  working  day  enables  those  who  can  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  from  experience  to  make 
a forecast  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  British 
Association  meeting.  The  general  opinion,  so 
far  as  conld  bo  gathered,  was  that  the  Belfast 
year  would  bo  hereafter  remembered  rather  for 
its  pleasant  serenity  than  for  any  exciting  dis- 
cussions or  sensational  papers.  To  those  who 
regard  the  Association  as  a genuine  instrument 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  nothing  could 
be  more  gratifying  than  the  i>lacid  atmosphere 
of  all  the  lectures,  and  the  promise  of  continued 
placidity  during  the  rest  of  the  proceedings. 

It  is  well  known  that  large  numbers  who  hold 
in  their  tickets  the  badge  of  science,  roam  from 
hall  to  hall  in  search,  not  of  knowledge,  but  of 
something  novel  and  lively.  The  old  or  rather 
well-known  faces  in  each  section  appeared  again 
as  they  have  appeared  regularly  during  these 
past  ten  years.  But  at  Belfast  the  wanderers 
are  in  rather  unwonted  force,  and  the  increase 
is  caused  by  an  unusual  number  of  ladies.  In 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  close  by  the  college,  there 
was  a grand  flower  show,  with  military  music, 
sunshine,  and  promenading. 

The  soinSc  in  tho  evening,  in  the  Ulster  Hall, 
was  a well-arranged  afl'air,  and  a success  in 
every  way.  The  building  was  originally  de- 
signed  for  a conoerb-hall,  and  for  that  purpose 
has  been  provided  with  an  orchestra,  in  which 
as  many  as  500  perfot’mers  have  been  seated  at 
once.  A spacious  gallery  runs  round  the  two 
sides  and  ends,  and  2,500  persona  can  be  seated. 
Brilliantly  lighted  up,  decorated  with  liberality, 
and  filled  with  a fashionable  company  in  evening 
toilettes,  the  scone  ivas  a lively  one,  and  next 
day  everybody  congratulated  everybody  else 
upon  it.  It  is  nob  an  easy  thing  to  infuse  into 
an  entertainment  like  this  a tinge  of  science. 
The  result  is  too  crf'ten  that  tho  blind  leads  the 
blind,  and  both  fall  into  tho  ditch.  The  objects 
exhibited  in  the  central  hall  were  rather  Of 
mechanical  interest.  Perched  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  crowd  there  sat  an  old  woman 
working  a finely-made  spinning-wheel,  and  she 
evidently  felt  the  responsibility  of  her  position, 
representing  there,  as  she  did,  before  the  greatest 
intellects  of  the  day,  the  important  linen  trade 
of  the  province  of  Ulster.  In  a side  room  there 
was  a collection  of  flint  and  stone  implements, 
hand-mills,  bronze  and  'Wooden  implements  and 
weapons,  and  other  Irish  antiquities.  Most  of 
these  relics  were  sent  either  by  the  Belfast 
Naturalist  Field  Club  or  the  Royal  Historical 
and  Arcbmologioal  Society  of  Ireland  ; and  of  the 
Field  Club  it  should  be  stated  that  on  "Wed- 
nesday  morning  it  published  a book  of  320  pages, 
descriptive  of  the  physical  geography,  geology, 
botany,  zoology,  and  history  of  almost  the  entire 
province. 

Ou  Friday,  in  the  Geological  Section,  held  in 
the  Methodist  College,  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  Hull,  among  other  proceedings, 
Mr.  W.  0.  Roberts  read  a paper  upon  tho 
columnar  form  of  basalt,  and  stated  that  experi- 
ments in  regard  to  ordinary  fire-bricks  showed 
that  when  expanded  by  heat  they  produced  the 
same  kind  of  formation  as  the  basaltic  columns 
which  formed  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
Giant’s  Causeway,  Kathlin  Island,  and  the  Isle 
of  Staffa 


Bees  and  flowers  formed  the  subject  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock’s  address  on  Friday,  and  the 
lecture  was  therefore  in  some  respects  a con- 
tinuation fromanother point  of  view  of  aremark- 
able  speech  by  Dr.  Hooker  on  the  relations 
between  plants  and  insects.  The  audience  was 
not  so  good  as  it  might  have  been;  for  Miss 
Wallis  had  been  playing  at  Mr.  Warden’s  theatre, 
and  there  have  been  found  some  members  of 
the  Association  who  preferred  the  romantic 
adventures  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  of  Melnotte 
and  Pauline,  to  the  sterner  demands  of  scientific 
inquiry.  Sir  John’s  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  beautiful  drawings,  sketched  by  Miss 
Lnbbock.ofwhom  Professor  Tyndall,  inafewintro- 
ductory  observations,  made  the  warmest  mention. 
There  has  been  scarcely  a set  address  delivered  at 
the  meetings  ■u'hich  has  not  largely  quoted  and 
adopted  Darwin’s  investigations,  and  Sir  John’s 
formed  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  was  Dr. 
Darwin  who  was  the  firet  to  perceive  not  only 
that  flowers  are  of  importance  to  insects,  but 
that  insects  are  of  importance  to  flowers.  This 
theory  was,  roughly  speaking,  the  text  of  the 
hon.  baronet’s  sermon. 

Three  of  the  sections  did  not  meet  on  Satur- 
day, namely,  Chemical  Science,  Mechanical 
Science,  and  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  rest 
bad  only  brief  sittings,  and  they  were  generally 
very  thinly  attended,  owing  to  the  greater 
attraction  of  several  excursions  into  the  country, 
provided  by  the  Association. 

The  first  excursion  left  the  Ulster  Railway 
Station  by  an  early  train  for  Dungannon,  where 
oars  were  in  waiting  to  convey  tho  party  to  Coal 
Island,  a distance  cf  about  four  miles.  At  this 
place  there  are  numbers  of  coal-pits  in  operation, 
also  the  works  for  tho  manufacture  of  bricks, 
tiles,  and  cartbeu-n'are,  from  fireclay.  Several  of 
these  works  were  visited,  and  the  party  then 
proceeded  to  the  works  of  the  Tyrone  Coal 
Mining  Company,  at  Drumglass,  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  Dungannon,  where  the  coal-bed 
was  examined,  as  well  as  some  of  tho  geological 
features  of  the  district. 

A large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation left  the  Ulster  Hall  at  noon  for  Castle 
Espie,  situated  on  the  shore  of  Strangford  Lough, 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  Belfast.  The  object 
of  the  excursion  was  to  pay  a visit  to  the  Castle 
Espie  lime  quarries  and  pottery  works.  The 
limestone  belongs  to  tho  lower  carboniferous 
series.  It  is  close-grained  and  partly  crystalline, 
and  is  of  a fine  red  colour,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a small  amount  of  ferruginous  clay.  It  is 
rich  in  corals  and  other  oi'ganic  forms.  Tho 
limestone  lies  under  a deep  bed  of  boulder  clay, 
which  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks,  tiles,  and  common  pottery 
ware.  The  surface  of  the  limestone  exhibits 
strim,  the  result  of  glacial  action.  After  examin- 
ing the  works,  the  party  visited  a kiln  worked 
on  Hoffmann’s  principle,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  some  experiments  to  demonstrate  tho 
blasting  powers  of  dynamite. 

The  excursion  day  proper,  however,  was 
Thursday  this  week,  and  for  that  day  the  Mayor 
of  Belfast,  Mr.  Henderson,  chartered  an  ocean 
steamer,  in  which  to  take  a cargo  of  scientific 
ladies  and  gentlemen  up  Belfast  Lough,  along 
the  coast  to  Faii'head,  Giants’  Causeway,  and 
Rathlin  Island,  — an  expedition  munificently 
planned,  and  a treat  seldom  within  reach  of  even 
Irish  visitors  to  the  north-eastern  wonders  of  the 
island. 

At  Professor  Odling’s  lecture  to  the  working 
men  on  Saturday  evening,  not  upon  “Potash,” 
as  was  previously  announced,  but  on  “ Oxygen,” 
Professor  Tyndall,  conscions  of  the  hard  things 
said  of  his  inaugural  address  in  Belfast,  assured 
the  audience  that  he  was  animated  only  by  a 
■most  reverent  desire  to  promote  the  highest 
truth.  On  Sunday  there  were  denunciations 
thundered  from  some  of  the  Belfast  pulpits,  it  is 
said,  upon  the  Professor  and  his  materialism, 
and  one  of  the  churches  was  crowded  to  hear  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Watts  examine  Professor  Tyndall’s 
address,  as  he  had  advertised  his  purpose  of 
doing  so.  The  same  gentleman  invited  a congre. 
gation  to  another  chnrch  on  Monday,  to  hear  his 
paper,  which  had  been  rejected  by  one  of  the 
sections,  on  “A  Plea  for  Peace  and  Co-operation, 
between  Science  and  Theology.” 


A Tyndale  Memorial.  — The  Rock  says 
that  a proposal  has  been  made  for  the  erection, 
at  a cost  of  10,000?.,  of  a memorial  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  of  William  Tyndale,  to  whose  efforts 
in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  Englishmen  were 
^so  much  indebted. 
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DEATH  OF  SIE  W.  FAIRBAIEN,  EAST. 

This  distinguished  engineer  has  died  at  Moor 
Park,  Farnham,  the  seat  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Bateman,  after  a short  illness.  The  deceased 
baronet,  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  group  of  civil  engineers  who  rose  to  dis- 
tinction immediately  after  the  first  development 
of  railway  communication  in  England,  was  bom 
at  Kelso  in  1789.  He  was  the  son  of  a nursery 
gardener;  but  by  dint  of  perseverance  and 
ability  he  acquired  a high  commercial  position 
at  a comparatively  early  age.  He  appears  to 
have  settled  at  Manchester  in  1817,  without 
capital  or  connexion ; but  if  we  may  trust  the 
“ English  Cyclopaedia,”  in  partnership  at  first 
with  a Mr.  Lillie,  in  conjunction  with  whom  hia 
name  rose  to  become  one  of  the  leading  firms 
among  the  machine-makers  of  that  city.  At 
first  he  had  an  np-hili  battle  to  fight,  bat  by 
firmness  and  energy  he  conquered  all  difficulties, 
and  rose  steadily,  if  not  rapidly,  into  an  inde. 
pendent  position.  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  establish, 
ment  for  the  construction  of  locomotive  engines 
and  for  similar  purposes  attained  to  large  dimen- 
sions,  and  continues  to  hold  a place  as  one  of 
the  most  important  works  in  Manchester.  He 
early  displayed  strong  scientific  predilections. 
About  1830  he  commenced  some  experiments  in 
the  building  of  iron  vessels,  which  he  brought 
to  maturity  in  1836.  In  1835  he  established 
extensive  works  at  Millwall,  on  the  Thames, 
afterwards  occupied  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  in 
whose  yard  the  Great  Eastern  steamship  was 
erected,  and  where,  in  the  course  of  some  four- 
teen years,  he  built  upwards  of  120  iron  ships, 
some  of  which  were  above  2,000  tons  burden. 
To  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  these  iron-sided 
ships,  about  the  year  1839  he  invented  a machine 
for  riveting  boiler-plates  by  steam-power.  From 
bis  experiments  in  iron  shipbuilding,  great 
results  to  the  railway  world  arose.  It  is  well 
known  that  Sir  William  Fairbairn  claimed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  merit  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular 
Bridges  for  carrying  the  Cheater  and  Holyhead 
Railway  over  the  River  Conway,  and  between 
Carnarvonshire  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  across 
the  Menai  Straits.  We  received  many  statements 
from  him  on  the  subject.  He  aided  Stephenson 
with  hia  practical  knowledge  in  the  erection  of 
these  bridges,  and  the  engineering  profession  and 
the  public  at  large  are  indebted  to  him  for  many 
important  and  successful  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  iron,  iron  shipbuilding,  the  collapse 
of  tubes,  &c.,  and  also  for  a series  of  papers  to 
the  Royal  Society,  for  which  he  received  the 
Royal  medal.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  members  of  the  British  Association,  and  on 
one  occasion  filled  the  President’s  chair.  Sir 
William,  who  was  created  a baronet  in  October, 
1869,  has  published  several  important  works  on 
subjects  connected  with  his  profession.  He  was 
a corresponding  member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Turin,  and  was  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  had  attained  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty.five  years.  His  brother,  who  established 
large  and  successful  machine  works  at  Leeds, 
was  mayor  of  that  town  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  town-hall  there  by  the  Queen  in 
1858,  and  was  then  knighted,  but  died  shortly 
afterwards.  The  title  devolves  on  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  baronet,  Thomas,  who  was  born  in 
Manchester  in  1823,  and  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  questions 
connected  with  art.  He  acted  as  one  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  for  the  International 
Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862. 

Sir  William  Fairbairn  was  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  an  active  or  honorary  member 
of  almost  every  society  connected  with  engineer- 
ing science  in  this  country,  and  of  many  foreign 
philosophical  societies;  and  had  received  medals 
or  other  marks  of  recognition  for  his  services  to 
scienpe  from  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe.  He  several  times  acted  as  president  of 
the  mechanical  section  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science ; was  a mem- 
her  of  the  jury  of  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  acted  as  presi- 
dent  of  the  jury  of  the  corresponding  section  of 
the  Exhibition  of  Industry  at  Paris  in  1853.  He 
was  created  a baronet  at  the  recommendation  cf 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1869.  The  greater  part  of  Sir 
William  Fairbairn's  acknowledged  publications 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,  in  the  Reports  of  the  British 
Association,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  in  which 
he  filled  the  chair  at  Dalton.  Some  of  his  works, 


however,  were  also  published  separately.  Among 
his  chief  productions  we  may  specify  treatises 
on  ” Canal  Navigation,”  on  the  “ Strength  and 
other  Properties  of  Hot  and  Cold  Blast  Iron,” 
on  the  “ Strength  of  Locomotive  Boilers,”  on 
the  " Strength  of  Iron  at  Different  Tempera- 
tures,” on  the  “Effect  of  Repeated  Melting 
upon  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron,”  on  the  “Irons 
of  Great  Britain,”  on  the  “ Strength  of  Iron 
Plates  and  Riveted  Joints,”  on  the  “Applica- 
tion of  Iron  to  Building  Purposes  in  Gene- 
ral,” &c. 


THE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  CHURCH  OF 
THE  SACRE-CCEUR. 

Tre  jury  chosen  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
to  examine  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  church  of  the  Sacre-Cceur  on  Montmartre, 
has  awarded  the  first  premium  of  12,000f.  to 
M.  Abadie.*  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
this  architect  will  erect  the  building,  the  Arch- 
bishop having  reserved  to  himself  the  improper 
right  to  give  the  commission  to  any  one  he  pleases, 
althongh  nob  among  the  laureates  of  the  jury. 

A correspondent  from  Paris  writes  : — “ The 
first  prize  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Abadie,  his 
plan  being  the  most  practicable  of  a collection 
of  singularly  wild  and  extravagant  themes.  The 
majority  of  the  artists  appear  to  have  had  chiefly 
in  view  the  embodiment  of  their  religious  and 
political  opinions  in  stone.  Their  designs  affect 
the  form  of  crosses,  crowns,  tiaras  ; they  make 
liberal  use  of  statues  — statues  even  of  Jesus 
Christ — ornaments  which  Roman  Catholicism  has 
hitherto  refrained  from  placing  outside  a chapel. 
The  most  original  plan  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
architect  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre.  Hia  is  an 
edifice  in  the  French  Renaissance  style.  At 
each  end  of  the  facade  is  a tower;  a flight  of 
steps,  with  ‘stations’  for  pilgrims,  leads  to  the 
porch,  and  a broad  gallery  surrounds  the  in- 
terior.”   


WATERING  PLACES  AND  SUMMER 
RESORTS. 

The  Registrar  General’s  usual  table  of  the 
mortality  in  the  seaside  and  inland  towns  to  which 
people  resort  for  health  in  summer,  is  full  of 
interest,  and  may  be  studied  with  advantage.  Up 
to  the  date  of  the  latest  returns,  June  30th,  the 
forty-six  places  taken  collectively  experienced  a 
low  rate  of  mortality,  and  give  evidences  ofsalu- 
brity  probably  nob  equalled,  and,  undoubtedly, 
not  surpassed,  in  the  rival  Continental  watering- 
places,  which,  for  various  reasons,  neglect  to 
supply  corresponding  information. 

1.  The  following  places  stood  first  on  the  scale 
of  salubrity  : — Scarborough,  Lowestoft,  Rams- 
gate, Brighton,  Worthing,  Littlehampton,  Bognor 
(notwithstanding  three  fatal  cases  of  fever),  Isle 
of  Wight,  Sidmouth,  Torquay,  Tenby,  Beaumaris, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Cheltenham,  Malvern,  Lea- 
mington, and  Buxton.  In  all  of  these  the  mor- 
tality-rate was  below  17  per  1,000,  and  zymotic 
disease,  except  in  Bognor,  was  not  very  pre- 
valent. 

2.  The  following  places  stood  second  on  the 
health-scale,  the  mortality-rate  being  17,  and 
below  20  : — Herne  Bay,  Deal  and  Walmer,  Dover, 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards,  Eastbourne,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  Aberystwitb,  Bangor,  Rhyl,  Bath, 
Clifton,  Matlock,  and  Harrogate. 

3.  The  following  places  occupy  the  lower  third 
place  in  the  health  scale  ; their  mortality  rate 
was  20,  and  under  23.  Whitby,  Yarmouth 
(scarlet  fever  very  prevalent),  Southend,  Mar- 
gate, Folkestone,  Weymouth  (scarlet  fever  pre- 
valent), Esmouth,  Dawlish,  Penzance,  Ilfra- 
combe, New  Brighton. 

4.  The  following  places  were  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  health ; the  mortality  exceeded  23  in 
1,000.  They  are,  Lyme  Regia,  Dartmouth, 
Llandudno  (diphtheria),  Southport,  and  Black- 
pool and  Fleetwood(  measles). 

The  mortality  of  places  fluctuates  from  acci- 
dental circumstances ; and  it  may  happen  that 
places  unhealthy  in  spring  may  be  healthy  in 
summer;  but  the  general  indications  of  the 
Table  deserve  attention,  and  the  ten  years  rate 
will  be  a further  guide  to  the  judgment.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  while  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  some  watering-places  are  excellent,  in 
others  they  are  open  to  great  improvement ; and 
this  is  the  case  especially  with  those  of  the  low 
third  and  fourth  class.  The  description,  by  Dr. 
Gwynne  Harries,  of  Margate,  which  should  be 
one  of  the  healthiest  towns  on  the  coast,  is  truly 

• See  p.  705  ante,  for  sketch  of  his  design,  I 


deplorable  ; that  was  last  year,  Ilfracombeitc 
many  ways  charming,  has  recently  sufferedief 
neglecting,  as  Margate  has  done,  the  wartfw 
voice  of  its  medical  men ; — at  least,  that  is  I;  i 
the  Registrar  General  puts  it.  ' 


GAS. 

The  recent  determination  of  the  Mctropohno 
Board  of  Works  to  solicit  Parliamentary  povq  ' 
to  enable  it  to  compete  with  the  existing  fic 
companies,  and  to  provide  an  independent  sup*  4 
of  gas  to  the  metropolis,  has  been  Bpee<if 
followed  by  public  agitation  in  the  matter.  ^ 
; establishment  of  rival  gasworks  under 
' management  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  catsfl 
fail,  as  the  Morning  Post  remarks,  most  seriocA 
to  affect  the  position  of  the  present  gascompatiK 
if  not  to  render  it  absolutely  untenable;  ■ 
there  will  probably  be  a loud  outcry  aguf 
interfering  with  vested  interests.  But  the  A* 
of  Parliament  upon  which  they  rely  will  .m 
remain  in  force  if  competition  be  permitted,  A 
whether  the  companies  are  wise  in  time  A 
consent  to  introduce  the  requisite  changes  >■ 
their  administration,  or  whether  theycompelS 
Board  to  extreme  measures,  it  is  certain  that  i; 
time  has  come  when  London  must  bo  enableiA 
procure  as  good  and  as  cheap  a supply  of  gatn 
is  now  enjoyed  by  many  second-rate  towns,  1:4 
in  the  provinces  and  on  the  Continent.  'I’J 
citizens  must  now  see  the  true  meaning  of  ;■ 
crafty  assurance  that  the  fewer  the  gas  eiK 
blishments  the  cheaper  could  the  gas  m 
supplied.  f 

The  London  Street  Tramways  Company  1t|B 
specially  adapted  and  fitted  one  of  their  new  gA 
with  a patent  apparatus  for  lighting  it  vil 
gas,  and  a number  of  scientific  and  pract® 
men  have  witnessed  the  invention.  Undernew 
the  car  is  fitted  a strong  copper  cylinder,  5 ft  t 
length,  and  about  10  in.  or  12  in.  in  diameteEjl! 
which  the  gas  is  forced  by  hydraulic  or  otii 
means  to  a pressure  of  from  401b.  to  lOOlbB 
the  square  inch,  so  that  the  supply  is  aelf-t 
tained  therein,  and  is  liberated  by  means  4 
regulator  of  simple  construction, — the  n} 
point  of  the  invention.  It  consists  of  a receiv 
cylinder  or  case,  furnished  with  a valve  c 
nected  with  a lever  hinged  at  one  end  near; 
orifice  throngh  which  the  gas  finds  its  inlet,  ( 
attached  at  the  other  to  the  centre  of  an  inoi 
rubber  diaphragm,  the  whole  being  contaii 
within  a suitable  air-tight  casing,  from  wh| 
the  gas  is  conveyed  to  the  burners  in  the  uf; 
manner.  This  valve  acts  automatically,  and  1 
the  gas  flow  through  in  a uniform  currd 
regulated  to  a pressure  of  4-10th8  of  an  incl 
water.  The  burner  is  an  ai'gand  of  improi 
structure,  and  the  light  burns  steadily,  with' 
flicker.  The  car  was  fitted  by  Mr.  Bristow,  n 
rnns  from  Euston-road  to  Nag’s  Head,  Hollovw 
The  cylinder,  filled  to  -iOlb.  pressure,  will  II 
for  five  or  six  hours,  but  longer  cylinders  cant 
of  course,  made  to  last  any  length  of  tii 
required. 


NEW  COTTAGE  BUILDINGS  FOR  COLLIE. 
IN  YORKSHIRE. 

Colliery  extensions  in  Yorkshire  are  necen’ 
taring  the  erection  of  large  numbers  of  cotta;! 
for  the  minora.  The  Pilaley  Colliery  Compal 
whose  works  are  situated  near  Sheffield,  t 
sinking  a new  shaft,  which  will  enable  them 
turn  out  the  enormous  quantity  of  1,000  toDS)j 
coal  per  day.  The  new  works  will  require  iji 
employment  of  an  additional  number  of  collif' | 
for  whose  accommodation  the  Company  rit 
providing,  by  the  erection  of  dwellings.  Tlu 
are  about  to  build  upwards  of  100  newwofji 
men’s  cottages,  and  are  putting  down  machinaJ^ 
for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  for  the  purpa  f 
Messrs.  Grayson,  Lowood,  & Co.,  colliery 
prietors,  are  also  opening  out  a new  mineii 
Lord  Whamcliffe’s  estate,  near  to  the  Deepc  4 
Station  of  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Railwi  • 
This  new  mine  will  yield  both  coal  and  gannistpt 
The  firm  are  about  to  erect  a number  ofcottajlio 
on  the  spot,  and  sixty  of  them  are  now  in  coot 
of  building. 


Memorial  Stained  Glass. — The  memor  a 
to  the  Scottish  artists,  George  Jameson,  Wil!h  /i 
Dyce,  and  John  Phillips,  is  to  take  the  formal 
a stained  glass  window,  which  will  be  placed<'i 
Oldmachar  Cathedral,  and  will  be  executed  i .'i 
Mr.  Collier,  of  London. 
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^ ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH,  BURTON. Plan* 
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ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH,  BURTON. 

Mit.  M.  T.  B.vss,  M.P.,  haa  presented  a Band- 
jrne  chnrch  to  Burton.  It  was  consecrated 
boot  three  months  ago.  The  foundations  were 
tommenced  in  the  year  1865,  but  in  consequence 
f a quicksand  being  unfortunately  tapped,  the 
l^hole  area  of  the  church  had  to  be  excavated 
nd  filled  in  with  concrete}  in  some  places,  as 
br  instance  beneath  the  tower  piers,  to  a depth 
if  17  ft.  The  general  level  of  this  bed  of  con- 
irete  is  about  7 ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
iTound,  and  the  foundations  for  the  walls  and 
liars  are  built  upon  it  and  brought  up  to  the 
nrface  in  solid  brickwork,  averaging  4 ft.  6 in. 
a thickness  for  the  walls,  and  12  ft.  in  thickness 
:or  the  tower  piers.  Another  layer  of  concrete 
.1  in.  thick  forms  the  foundation  for  the  cement 
■ ind  tile  pavements.  The  foundations  and  the 
,i:aying  out  of  the  roads  surrounding  the  ohurch- 
kard  involved  an  outlay  of  over  6,0001.  The 
►•ihiirch,  which  is  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
►fames  JI.  Teale,  architect,  of  Doncaster,  was 
|(ioimneDced  in  earnest  by  Messrs.  Critchlow  & 
.lYard,  of  Uttoxeter,  the  contractors,  in  August, 
,•1870. 

b The  general  style  of  the  church  is  Early 
toecoratod,  and  it  consists  of  nave  and  aisles, 
lliorth  and  south  transepts,  and  chancel  and 
i^hancel  aisleS}  it  is  cruciform  on  plan,  with 
khe  tower  in  the  centre  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Biransepts.  The  total  length  is  144  ft.  within 
r:he  walls  from  west  to  east,  and  88  ft.  across  the 
Kiransepts  from  north  to  south.  The  nave  con. 
sists  of  si.x  bays,  is  74  ft.  in  length  and  52  ft.  6 in. 
to  width  including  the  aisles  (the  clear  width 
iibafcween  the  arcading  being  23  ft.  4 in.),  and 
. l50  ft.  in  height  to  the  ridge.  The  roof  of  Stettin 
;5ak  is  framed  with  moulded  arched  principals, 
wthe  spandrels  being  filled  in  with  tracery,  and  is 
jjistrengthcMicd  with  heavy  wind  traces  between  all 
rhe  purlins,  and  is  boarded  in  with  T-jointed 
iboards  laid  diagonally,  covered  on  the  exterior 
iwith  Coggon’s  patent  felt,  and  tiled  with  Stafford, 
•.ahiie  brindled  tiles.  The  thrust  of  the  roofs  is 
. oonnterbalanced  by  stone  tranaverso  semicircles 
r or  counterforts  from  the  back  of  the  nave  arcade 
to  the  buttresses  of  the  aisle  walls  on  the 
■Bxterior  of  the  church.  The  roof  principals  are 
icarried  on  clustered  shafts  projecting  from  the 

i • See  p.  72S. 


nave  arcade  walls,  and  supported  upon  finted 
corbels  between  the  spandrels  of  the  arches. 
The  carving  of  the  capitals  to  the  circular 
shafts  of  the  nave  and  the  label  terminations 
in  the  spandrels  is  arranged  to  represent  the 
oharaoteristic  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit  of.  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  The  clearstory 
throughout  the  church,  excepting  the  chancel,  is 
divided  into  groups  of  three.light  windows,  with 
heavy  mullions  and  cnsped  heads.  The  west 
window  consists  of  six  lights,  the  arch  of  the 
west  door  cutting  into  the  cill}  and  the  tracery 
consists  of  a large  wheel  enclosing  four  smaller 
circles  as  the  principal  feature.  The  aisle 
windows  are  all  of  three  lights  and  traceried. 
The  transepts  are  each  29  ft.  in  length  by 
23  ft.  6 in.  in  width,  and  of  the  same  height 
as  the  nave,  with  clearstory  similar  to  the 
nave.  The  roofs  are  also  similar  to  the  nave, 
excepting  that  the  arched  ribs  are  omitted  with 
the  clustered  shafts,  the  principals  being  carriod 
on  corbels.  The  north  transept  window  is 
of  five  lights  and  traceried  heads,  as  is  also  the 
south  transept  window,  into  the  cill  of  which 
the  gable  of  the  south  doorway  cuts,  as  in  the 
west  window.  There  are  also  three-light  win- 
dows on  each  side  of  every  transept.  At  the 
crossing  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  beneath 
the  tower,  is  a large  open  space  30  ft.  by  30  ft., 
spanned  by  four  richly-moulded  arches  40  ft.  in 
height,  supported  upon  large  clustered  piers,  and 
carrying  the  tower.  The  capitals  of  these  and 
of  all  the  piers,  label  bosses,  and  terminations 
throughout  the  church  are  carved  with  flowers 
and  fruit,  interspersed  with  birds  and  animals. 
The  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  occupy  the 
interior  angles  of  the  tower  above  the  capitals. 
The  tower  is  open  to  the  church  to  a height  of 
60  ft.,  the  lantern  above  the  arches  being  lit  by 
eight  windows  with  raking  cills  5 the  ceiling  of 
oak  being  plainly  sqaare-framed,  supported  on 
traceried  brackets.  The  chancel,  40  ft.  in  length 
by  23  ft.  4 in.  in  width,  has  the  roof  of  the  same 
height  as  the  others,  but  has  also  an  interior 
roof  or  ceiling  which  reduces  the  height  to  49  ft. 
above  the  chancel  floor.  This  interior  roof  fol- 
lows the  outline  of  the  head  of  the  east  window, 
and  is  constructed  of  English  oak,  moulded  and 
panelled,  and  every  panel  filled  in  with  tracery. 
The  principal  ribs  are  supported  upon  shafts  of 
polished  serpentine  marble,  with  carved  capitals 
I and  corbels.  The  clearstory  windows  are  similar 


to  those  in  the  triforium  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  the  side  walls  within  and  above  the  altar.rail 
a richly.decorated  blank  window  is  introduced, 
below  which,  on  the  north  side,  is  the  credence- 
table,  and  the  sedilia  on  the  south  side,  both 
being  carved.  The  reredos  consists  of  an  arcading 
of  ten  arches,  superspanned  by  five  larger 
arches,  all  the  mouldings  being  enriched  with 
carving ; the  spandrels  diapered  and  sur. 
mounted  by  a gableted  cornice  with  floral 
crockets  and  finials.  The  backs  of  the  panels 
formed  by  the  arches  of  the  arcading  are  filled 
in  with  polished  rouge  royal  marble,  and  the 
shafts  of  the  columns  supporting  the  arches  are 
of  polished  green  Galway  marble.  The  base  is 
of  polished  Hopton  Wood  stone.  The  spandrels 
of  the  lower  arches  of  the  reredos  are  occupied 
by  medallions  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  London,  repre- 
senting Our  Saviour  and  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  east  window  of  seven  lights  is  34  ft.  6 in. 
high  and  19  ft.  2 in.  between  the  jambs,  and 
consists  in  the  tracery  of  a large  wheel  contain- 
ing ten  circles  cinque-foiled,  with  a smaller 
circle  in  each  side  division.  The  window  is 
richly  moulded,  and  a band  of  carving,  repre- 
senting the  vine.Jencircles  the  jambs  and  head  in 
the  interior.  The  whole  of  the  windows  in  the 
chancel  are  encircled  by  a band  of  ballflower 
ornament.  All  the  steps  in  the  chancel  are  of 
polished  Hopton  Wood  atone.  The  font,  situated 
at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  is  very 
massive,  and  is  executed  in  polished  red  serpen- 
tine  marble.  The  stone  pulpit  consists  of  a 
lower  and  upper  arcading,  circular  on  plan } the 
upper  arcading  being  pierced  and  enriched  with 
carved  ogee  canopies  crooketed  and  with  finials. 
The  pulpit  is  surmounted  by  an  elaborate  cornice, 
and  relieved  in  the  arcading  by  green  Galway 
polished  marble  shafts.  The  piercings  of  the 
upper  arcade  are  closed  in  at  the  back  by  a 
drapery  of  crimson  cloth.  The  lectern,  placed 
at  the  south  end  of  the  chancel  steps,  consists  of 
a massive  carved  oak  eagle  supported  on  a 
twisted  shaft,  enriched  with  ballflower  in  the 
mouldings,  upon  an  octagonal  base.  The  eagle 
was  carved  by  Mr.  S.  Ruddock,  of  London}  the 
stand  being  worked  at  the  church.  The  chancel 
stalls  are  of  wainscot  oak,  with  very  riohly 
carved  ends,  a double  running  stem  of  ballflowers 
being  introduced  in  all  the  mouldings  on  the 
edges,  and  large  panels  of  flowers  and  foliage  in 
the  faces  of  the  stall  ends.  The  fronts  of  the 
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reading  desks  are  of  open  tracery ; the  fronts 
of  the  stalls  being  of  a similar  design,  bnt 
panelled.  There  are  upwards  of  270 
carved  cusps  in  these  two  fronts.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  seats  throughout  the  church 
are  of  Stettin  oak,  with  heavy  moulded  ends 
with  carved  paterae  and  panels  of  foliage  in 
the  principal  aisles.  They  are  comfortable  in 
design,  and  placed  3 ft.  apart  in  the  clear,  thus 
giving  ample  room.  They  are  intended  to 
accommodate  646  persons,  and  chairs  have  been 
provided  for  180  additional,  giving  a total  of 
S26  seats.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Bass  ^that 
the  whole  church  should  be  free.  The  exterior 
of  the  church  gives  more  the  idea  of  solidity 
than  of  elaboration.  The  exterior  walls  are 
faced  with  Coxbench  stone ; each  stone  scappled 
in  one  direction,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom 
hereabouts  of  scappling  each  stone  in  quarters, 
and  with  all  quoins  and  other  ashlar  work  in 
Ancaster  stone.  The  tower  in  the  centre  is  the 
chief  feature,  and  is  fine  in  design.  It  is 
123  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles. 
Immediately  above  the  ridge  line  of  the  four 
roofs  is  an  arcadiug  deeply  recessed,  divided  by 
clustered  shafts  with  carved  capitals,  each  alter- 
nate archway  being  piei'ced  with  a window  giving 
light  to  the  ringing-chamber.  The  carved 
canopies  above  are  terminated  by  grotesques. 
The  belfry  stages  consist  of  three  massive 
windows  on  each  face,  with  traceried  heads,  and 
filled  in  with  thick  glass  louvres.  The  tower  is 
finished  with  an  open  parapet  and  massive 
crocheted  pinnacles  20  ft.  in  height,  with  a large 
gargoyle  at  each  angle.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  lead.  The  church  is  surrounded  by  a mas- 
sivo  boundary-wall  in  Stanton  stone,  with  large 
stone  piers  about  every  10  ft.,  the  intervals 
being  filled  with  a strong  and  elaborate  iron 
fencing,  cast  from  the  architect’s  designs  by 
Messrs.  Morgan,  Macaulay,  & Waide,  of  Rother- 
ham. The  gates  (to  match)  are  hung  from  large 
octagonal  stone  piers,  with  gableted  capitals 
surmounted  by  lamps.  The  entrances  are  all 
paved  with  Yorkshire  stone  and  Stanton  curbs. 
The  churchyard  is  turfed.  Generally  speaking, 
the  whole  of  the  foregoing  work  is  executed  in 
Coxbench  and  Ancaster  stone;  the  whole  of  the 
interior  being  worked  in  Ancaster  stone. 

All  that  has  been  so  far  described  has  been 
executed  (with  the  exceptions  mentioned)  by 
Messrs.  Critchlow  & Ward,  with  Mr.  II.  Ker- 
shaw  and  Mr.  W.  Gonld  as  foremen ; and  the 
whole  of  the  carving  (excepting  as  aforesaid)  by 
Mr.  S.  Tinkler,  of  Derby.  The  contracts  carried 
out  independently  of  the  general  contract  are  as 
follows  : — The  lighting,  by  Mr.  R.  Crosskey,  of 
Lichfield,  consists  of  a row  of  jets  above  the 
stringcourse  immediately  below  the  clearstory 
windows,  and  has  a splendid  effect  when  fully 
lit : it  is  arranged  so  that  each  section  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  part.  The  heating,  by 
Messrs.  Stuart  & Smith,  of  Sheffield,  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a large  Gill  stove  in  a vault 
under  the  north  transept,  which  draws  the  air 
out  of  the  church  by  three  large  downcast  flues, 
and  sends  it  back  reheated  by  seven  smaller 
ones  : this  has  been  in  action  daily  for  about  six 
months,  and  has  been  of  great  assistance  in 
drying  the  church.  The  bells,  oast  by  Messrs. 
Taylor  & Son,  of  Loughborough,  according  to  a 
specification  prepared  by  Sir  Bdmund  Beckett, 
are  in  the  key  of  F,  and  are  considered  of 
very  fine  tone;  their  total  weight  is  101  cwt. 

1 qr.  7 lbs. — the  tenor  bell,  52  in.  diameter,  being 
25  cwt.  3 qrs.  31  lbs.,  and  the  treble  6 cwt. 

2 qrs.  4 lbs.  The  lightning  conductor,  fixed  by 
Messrs.  Gray  & Son,  of  Limehouse,  is  very  ela- 
borate in  principle,  the  chief  idea  being  to  pnt 
every  piece  of  metal  about  the  building  and  all 
the  crosses  and  pinnacles  (being  the  most 
elevated  points)  in  electrical  connexion  with  the 
earth,  and  to  accomplish  this  copper  bands  are 
carried  from  the  top  of  each  cross,  &o.,  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge  tiles  of  the  roof  and  connected 
with  the  main  conductor,  which  consists  of  a 
large  copper  tnbe;  small  offsets  connect  all  the 
.spouting  and  leadwork  in  the  same  manner.  The 
east  window  of  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Hardman, 
of  Birmingham ; the  life  of  Christ  being  the  sub- 
ject carried  through  the  lights,  with  the  twelve 
Apostles  in  the  traceries  above.  The  wronght- 
iron  screens,  by  Messrs.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry, 
from  their  own  designs,  are  considered  by  the 
makers  to  be  one  of  their  best  works.  The  tiling 
of  the  floors  was  designed,  manufactured,  and 
laid  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.,  of  Stoke- 
upon- Trent.  The  organ  was  bnilt  by  Messrs. 
Hill  & Son,  of  London. 

The  whole  of  the  building  and  its  contents 
and  foundations  complete,  as  described  above, 


have  cost  the  sum  of  about  36,000L,  which  is 
entirely  borne  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  who  will  also 
endow  the  church  with  4001.  per  annum,  and  has 
lately  accepted  tenders  for  the  building  cf  a 
parsonage  adjacent  to  the  church  for  2,500L  The 
total  sum  expended  at  the  completion  of  the 
parsonage  and  schools,  with  the  building  and 
endowment  of  the  church,  will  probably  reach 
50,000L 

Mr.  Reginald  Churchill  acted  as  clerk  of  the 
works  throughout  the  whole  construction  above 
ground. 

The  engraved  view  we  give  has  been  produced 
by  a process  new  to  our  pages,  and  of  which  we 
add  a short  description.  It  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  whatever  capability  and  promise  the  pro- 
cess may  possess,  the  present  example  scarcely 
does  justice  to  Mr.  Teale’a  very  good  work. 


THE  GILLOT  PROCESS  OF  ENGRAVING. 

The  process  by  means  of  which  our  illustra- 
tion  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Burton,  was  produced, 
is  much  nsed  in  France,  and  is  now  being 
practised  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Armagnac 
& Co. 

The  mode  adopted  is  as  follows  : — The  object 
to  be  engraved  is  drawn  on  atone  in  the  ordinary 
way  ; from  the  stone  an  impression  is  taken  on 
India  paper  and  transferred  to  highly-polished 
plates  of  zinc  or  copper,  according  to  require- 
ments. When  the  design  has  been  properly 
transferred  to  the  metal  plate,  the  latter  is 
plunged  into  graduated  baths  of  nitric  acid  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  ; the  parts  protected  by  a 
coating  of  ink  resist  the  action  of  the  acid  which 
bites  into  the  parts  not  so  protected.  Il  is 
claimed  that  thjs  process,  when  executed  skil- 
fully,  is  a very  satisfactory  one ; by  its  means 
designs  of  every  description,  no  matter  whether 
on  stone  or  on  transfer-paper,  can  be  readily 
engraved  in  relief. 

In  France,  this  process  has  been  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  illustrations, — commercial,  mechanical, 
and  artistic.  It  admits  of  great  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution 5 and  the  cost  is  called  half  that  of  wood- 
engraving. 


BUILDING  AND  BUILDING  WORKMEN 
IN  OLD  LONDON. 

A niSTOKY  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
building  trade  or  trades,  master-workmen,  and 
journeymen,  and  the  methods  and  materials  nsed 
by  chem  of  old  in  the  pursuit  of  their  craft, 
would  form  a most  interesting  series  of  chapters. 
There  are  sufficient  accessible  historic  materials 
to  form  such  a volume,  and  diligent  research 
would,  no  doubt,  bring  to  light  a number  of 
curions  examples  of  practice  connected  with  the 
building  trades,  which,  though  widely  differing 
from  modem  customs,  yet  would  be  found  to 
bear,  in  part,  a striking  likeness.  Were  an  arcbm- 
ologist  to  drop  upon  the  plan  or  original  design 
upon  paper  of  some  old  Medimval  castle  or 
abbey,  how  fondly  would  he  scan  its  Hues ; and 
if  by  chance,  in  rummaging  through  some  old 
musty  MS.  he  unearthed  the  specification  drafted 
by  the  ancient  master-workman  or  architect, 
with  his  sign-manual  appended,  how  overjoyed 
would  he  feel  in  the  discovery.  In  hunting 
up  some  materials  lately,  a few  matters  attracted 
our  notice  in  connexion  with  the  early  building 
trade  of  London  and  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
Some  of  these,  and  particnlarly  those  in  our 
civic  annals,  are  suggestive.  Here  is  one: — 

An  Early  Specification  : 3 Edward,  A.D.  1308. 
“ Simon  de  Canterbury,  carpenter,  came  before 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  on  the  Saturday  next 
after  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin  the  Bishop,  in  the 
second  year  of  King  Edward,  son  of  King 
Edward,  and  acknowledged  that  he  would  make 
at  his  own  proper  charges,  downlto  the  locks,  for 
William  de  Hanigtone,  pelterer  (skinner),  before 
the  Feast  of  Easter  next  ensuing,  a hall  and  a 
room  with  a chimney,  and  one  lardei'  between 
the  said  hall  and  room,  and  ono  sollar  (sun 
parlour)  over  the  room  and  larder  j also  one 
oriole  at  the  end  of  the  ball,  beyond  the  high 
bench  (^sunimujn  scamnum),  and  one  step  with 
an  oriole,  from  the  ground  to  the  door  of  the  hall 
aforesaid,  outside  of  that  ball ; and  two  enclosures 
or  cellars  opposite  to  each  other,  beneath  the 
hall,  and  one  enclosure  for  a sewer,  with  two 
pipes  leading  to  the  said  sewer,  and  one  stable 

in  length  (length  omitted),  between  the 

said  hall  and  tbe  old  kitchen,  and  twelve 
feet  in  width,  with  a sollar  above  such  stable, 
and  a garret  above  the  sollar  aforesaid ; and  at 
lone  end  of  such  sollar  there  is  to  be  a kitchen* 
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with  a chimney,  and  there  is  to  be  an  orio: 
between  the  said  hall  and  the  old  chamber  eigii 
feet  in  width.  And  if  he  shall  not  do  so  then  li 
admits,  &c. 

And  the  said  William  de  Hanigtone  acknoTi 
lodged  that  he  was  bound  to  pay  to  Sime 
before-mentioned,  for  the  work  aforesaid,  tl 
sum  of  9Z.  5s.  Id.  sterling,  half  a hundred 
Eastern  marten  skins,  fur  for  a woman’s  hoc 
value  five  shillings,  and  a fur  for  a robe  for  hii 
the  said  Simon,”  &,c. 

There  are  some  terms  used  in  the  aboi^ 
specification  rather  difficult  to  explain.  Tl 
word  oriole,  in  the  first  instance,  may  perhaps  1< 
a recess,  with  a bay  window,  as  explained  4 
Mr.  Riley’s  volume,  ” Memorials  of  London,  ajf, 
London  Life,”  and  in  the  other  instance  a porof 
and  a room  with  a bay  window.  Parker’s  " Gld^ 
sary  ” explains  that  in  Medimval  houses  it  wl 
not  an  uncommon  practice  to  arrange  t' 
domestic  oratory  so  that  the  sacrarium  was  tli 
whole  height  of  the  building,  while  there  w* 
an  upper  floor  looking  into  it  for  the  lord  and  B; 
guests  to  attend  to  the  service.  Tbe  uppj 
part  especially  received  the  name  of  oriol<  • 
and,  again,  any  projecting  portion  of  a rocn 
or  building  was  termed  an  oriole,  such  li 
a penthouse,  closet,  bower,  or  private  cbambiL 
an  upper  story,  or  a galleiy.  Finally,  the  nac^ 
became  to  be  applied  to  a projecting  window, 
which  there  was  an  altar,  as  also  to  the  bii  ’ 
window  of  a hall  for  the  sideboaj'd  ; and  we  nc< 
use  the  term  oriel-window.  Speculating  buildeii  : i 
in  whose  nostrils  sanitary  science  stinks  ma|i 
than  the  nuisance  they  create,  might  take  na 
with  advantage  of  Simon  de  Canterbury ' 
specification,  wherein  he  provides  one  enclose:  ■ 
for  a sewer,  with  iwo  pipes  leading  to  thesaL'. 
sewer.  The  provision  of  tbe  stable  between  tl  ■ 
hall  and  the  old  kitchen,  with  the  sollar, 
upper  room,  above  the  stable,  was  not,  howevf  • / 
a sanitary  one;  but  is  not  London  at  prese;  - 
dotted  with  mews  under  their  lordships’ nos©  1 
with  sleeping-rooms,  kitchens,  sun  parlours,  ai  .' 
all  above  the  horses’  heads  ? Old  Simon’s  pla  [ 
after  all,  was  only  a plan  of  alterations,  an  , 
like  a true  master  workman,  he  provided  ai  ; 
finished  all  “down  to  the  locks,”  and  the  turnir  i; 
of  the  keys  in  the  doors,  according  to  the  co:  ■ 
ditions  and  customs  of  tbe  time  imposed  upc  t 
him. 

Early  Painting:  12  Edward,  A.D.  1288. — ”('  - 
Friday,  the  eve  of  St.  Botolpb,  in  the  twelfd'V 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  NichoL  f 
Bacun,  painter,  acknowledged  that  he  was  boui  •! 
to  Hugh  Motun  (the  then  City  Chamberlain)  : il 
the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  for  cinople,  vemii  i- 
lion,  and  canvas,  varnish,  and  verdigris;  tl 
same  to  be  paid  to  the  same  Hugh,  or  his  certal  t 
attorney,  ten  shillings  at  the  Feast  of  Sl’t 
Bartholomew,  and  ten  shillings  at  the  Feast  «{•- 
St.  Michael,  without  further  delay.” 

It  is  thought  that  there  is  no  earlier  allusicf  ■ 
to  varnish  painting  upon  canvas  to  be  found  ij 
onr  City  annals  than  tbe  above.  The  sinople,  cl ' 
green  colour  of  French  heraldry,  is  believed  fil 
be  the  colour  mentioned  here.  A passage  i| 
tbo  Liber  Horn,  preserved  at  the  Guildhall,  temp 
Edward  II.,  contains  “ Rules  as  to  painting  oli 
and  new  saddles  : It  is  provided  that  no  one  pn  i 
any  but  good  and  pure  colours  upon  gold  d| 
silver, — that  is  to  say,  good  oyuople,  good  greetl 
good  Vermillion,  or  other  colours,  tempered  wib| 
oil,  and  not  brasil  or  indigo  of  Baidas,  or  an;i 
other  bad  colour.” 

Tbe  brasil  colour  was  a coarse  red,  andthi' 
indigo  was  of  Bagdad.  We  are  left  in  darknesr^^ 
as  to  the  particular  work  on  which  these  colour  * 
were  employed  by  Nicholas  Bacun  or  Bacon.  Ii 
1327,  Edward  lil.,  affrays  took  place  betwee' 
the  saddlers,  painters,  joiners,  and  lorimers,  ii 
consequence  of  certain  alleged  encroachmenfei 
upon  one  another’s  privileges,  and  an  agroemeoij 
had  to  be  drawn  up  before  the  mayor,  shoriffsil 
and  aldermen,  for  the  future  guidance  of  tbes'l 
bodies.  To  their  respective  claims  and  work  i 
manahip  we  may  allude  on  another  occasion.  i 

Early  Plastering  : 10  Edward  II.,  A.D . 
1317. — “On  Thursday  the  Feast  of  St.  Duni,£ 
stan,  in  the  tenth  year  of  King  Edwardjr 
son  of  King  Edward  came  Adam  le  Plastrerlr 
and  acknowledged  a certain  writing  to  be  bi 
deed,  the  tenor  of  which  is  as  follows:*^ 

‘ Know  all  men  that  I,  Adam  le  Plastrer,  citizen  I 
of  London,  am  held  bound  to  Sir  John  de  Bre--. 
tagne,  Earl  of  Richmond,  to  find  plaster  of  Parisj' ' 
at  my  own  proper  charges,  good  and  sufficientiiji 
without  default,  proper  for  the  said  hall  of  thei'. 
said  Earl;  and  also  will  competently,  at  my  own  ■ 
proper  charge  plaster  and  complete  the  said  hallji 
and  will  repair  the  walls  of  the  same  hall  with 
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he  said  plaster  well  and  befittingly  within  and 
fithont ; as  also  the  tewels  (the  louvres  or 
laes)  to  the  summit,  in  such  manner  as  befits  the 
epair  of  the  hall  aforesaid,  and  this  I will  do  for 
wenty-four  pounds  sterling,  which  our  Lord  the 
!arl  has  paid  to  me  beforehand  faithfully  to  per- 
orm  the  which  work  within  eight  weeks  from  the 
ay  of  the  Holy  Trinity  next  ensuing.  I do  bind 
jyself  and  all  my  goods  moveable  and  immove- 
ble,  namely,  my  lands,  houses,  and  tene 
lents  within  the  City  of  London  being,  to 
ifltress,  in  part  of  any  bailiff  of  our  Lord  the 
3ng,  &c.,  into  whose  hands  soever  the  same 
lay  come  for  money,  whereof,  &c.  Given  at 
ondon  on  the  Thursday  next  before  the  Feast  of 
«nteco8t  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
dward,  son  of  King  Edward.” 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  above  contract  of 
aything  but  simple  plastering;  the  wordmould- 
ig  or  ornamentation  does  not  occur.  The  hall 
Inded  to  is  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  Sir 
,|}hnBret^ne,  existing  near  St.  Paul’s.  In  a writ 
lijoining  inquisition  to  be  made  as  to  a certain 
^ace  near  Ivy. lane,  and  answer  thereto,  5 Ed- 
Jard,  A.D.  1312,  occurs  this  passage  : "Between 
lie  tenement  of  our  well. beloved  and  trusty 
'i)hn  de  Bretagne,  Earl  of  Richmond,  on  the 

ieet,  and  the  houses  that  belonged  to  Henry  le 
'aleis,  late  citizen  of  the  said  city,  on  the 
kst,  and  in  breadth  between  our  highway 
bioh  extends  from  Ivy-lane  to  Eldedenes- 
ae”  (Old  Dean’s-lane,  now  Warwick- lane). 
Or  John  was  a son  of  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
genry  III.,  and  cousin  of  Edward  II. 
jiA  Master-Mason  of  Works  at  St.  Paul's  : 6 Ed- 
I ird  III.,  A.D.  1333. — “It  was  agreed  by  John 
Pulteneye,  mayor,  and  the  aldermen,  on  the 
bnday  next  after  the  Feast  of  the  Translation 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
le  reign  of  King  Edward,  after  the  Conquest 
,0  Third,  that  Master  William  de  Raraeseye, 
|iaon,  who  is  master  of  the  new  works  at  the 
jnrch  of  St.  Panl,  in  London,  and  is  especially 
d aeeiduously  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the 
siness  of  the  same  church,  shall  not  be  placed 
any  assizes,  juries,  or  inquests,  nor  shall  he 
summoned  by  the  sergeants  of  the  mayor, 
or  beadels  of  the  wards,  to  oome  upon 
f summons,  special  or  common,  to  the  Gnild- 
1 or  elsewhere,  so  long  as  he  shall  be  in  service 
the  church  aforesaid,  unless  his  presence 
ill  be  especiallyrequired  for  auyeertain  cause.” 
The  exemption  of  William  de  Ramoseye  as  a 
ster-workman  was  quite  judicious,  but  how 
ny  architects  or  master-workmen,  clerks  of 
rks,  or  foremen  can  now  claim  a like  oxemp- 
I.  Arcliitccts,  engineers,  and  medical  men 
now  summoned,  and  are  expected  to  dance 
0ndanco  at  our  police-courts  on  petty  matters 
well  as  particular  matters,  losing  whole  days 
uraluable  time  without  the  least  compensation 

fing  awarded  to  them.  Serving  upon  juries  is 
Ixable,  but  the  sooner  professional  men  in  a 
Kiy  kick  against  these  summoning  practices 
^less  paid  for  their  time),  the  better. 

I )he  above  exemption  of  a master.mason  at 
Paul’s  542  years  ago,  may  point  a moral. 

tubing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  has  since  grown 
jimon. 

[ 'he  Wages  of  Building  Workmen  : 24  Edward 


to  take  the  same  as  the  labourers  of  the  tilers,  f The  building  has  been  erected  from  the 
Also,  that  the  sawyers  shall  take  in  the  same  designs, and  nndertho  superintendence  of,  Messrs. 


manner  as  the  masons  and  carpenters  take. 
Also,  that  no  one  shall  pay  more  to  the  workman 
aforesaid,  on  paying  a fine  to  the  commonality, 
without  any  release  therefrom  ; and  he  who 
shall  take  more  than  the  above  shall  go  to  prison 
for  forty  days.” 

These  last  regulations  were  rather  hard 
"lines”  for  the  building  craftsmen  of  1350. 
Some  of  the  regulations  in  respect  to  other 
trades  were  quite  as  severe.  We  have  seen  that 
the  workmen,  for  making  or  mending  their 
implements,  were  allowed  nothing.  There  was 
no  "grinding  money;”  and  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  master-daubers  and  plasterers 
and  the  masons  had  to  get  the  carpenters  to 
handle  their  hawks,  floats,  and  hammers  in  their 
own  time,  the  carpenters  having  to  do  the  same 
when  their  own  tools  needed  handling.  It  was 
ordained  in  this  year  that  the  thousand  of 
tiles  should  be  sold  for  5s.  at  the  very  highest, 
and  that  the  hundred  of  lime  should  be  the  same 
price.  Workmen  going  out  of  the  City  to  avoid 
working  at  the  price  laid  down,  were,  if  they 
were  afterwards  found  in  the  City,  imprisoued 
for  a quai-ter  of  a year.  Their  chattels,  if  any, 
were  forfeited,  and  if  he  did  not  find  surety  or 
make  oath  to  abide  by  the  regulations,  he  was 
made  to  forswear  the  City  for  ever.  Notwith- 
standing these  regulations,  a number  of  work- 
men, three  years  after,  withdrew  from  the  work 
on  which  they  were  employed  at  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  and  a royal  mandate  had  to  be 
issued  by  the  king  to  compel  their  coming  back. 
In  1356  a number  of  "regulations  for  the  trade 
of  masons  ” had  to  be  drawn  up  at  a congrega- 
tion of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  owing  to  dis- 
putes  between  the  light  masons  who  were 
hewers,  and  tho  light  masons  and  setters.  A 
somewhat  similar  dispute  cropped  up  a few 
years  ago  in  London.  In  the  last-mentioned 
year  (1356)  workmen  were  committed  to  prison 
for  having  refased  to  be  bound  by  their  own 
regulations.  Thronghont  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  there  were  several  disputes  in  the  building 
trade,  notes  of  which,  and  others  anterior  and 
subsequent,  would  make  an  interesting  chapter. 


Pennington  & Bridgen,  architects,  of  Manchester 
and  London  ; and  Mr.  William  Southern,  of 
Salford,  is  executing  the  works  (there  being  no 
contract),  from  a schedule  of  prices.  The  sub- 
contractors are, — Mr.  W.  Healey  for  the  brick- 
work ; Mr.  J.  Kirkbam,  for  masonry ; Messrs. 
G.  Harrison,  Son,  & Co.,  for  plumbing  and 
glazing;  Mr.  Barrow,  for  slating;  Messrs.  W. 
Hood  & Co.,  for  plastering  and  painting ; Messrs. 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  for  stained  glass  ; 
and  Messrs.  Williams  & Milsora,  for  carving. 


INLAND  REVENUE  OFFICES, 
MANCHESTER. 

The  inoovenionce, delay,  and  expense  attending 
the  transmission  of  deeds  and  documents  of  all 
kinds  to  and  from  Somerset  House,  from  the 
extensive  northern  district,  of  which  Manchester 
is  the  acknowledged  centre,  have  induced  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  to  decide  on 
establishing  a branch  stamping-oflBce  in  that 
city,  aud  we  now  give  an  illustration  of  the 
building  which  has  been  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose,  and  which  will  also  accommodate  the 
Excise  and  Income-tax  surveyors.  It  is  in 
Mount-street,  Manchester,  centrally  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Albert-square,  close  to  the  new 
town-hall.  The  area  built  upon  is  410  square 
yards,  and  the  site  is  bounded  by  Mount-street, 
Dickinson-street,  and  Chapel-street. 

The  building  is  seven  stories  in  height.  Tho 

ATI  lorh  .«m  ' .1  J J 7,  - elevations  are  faced  with  Darley  Dale 

A.D.  13o0.-  To  amend  and  redress  the  stone.  The  roofs  are  slated,  and  the  sub-base- 
Ugrb  and  gt.eyances  which  the  gwd  folks  ment  is  fireproof.  Tho  public-room,  (or  the 
Ihc  city,  rich  and  noor.  hayn  suffered  or  issue  and  distribution  of  stamps  and  reception  of 


I the  city,  rich  and  poor,  have  suffered  or 
i nved  within  the  past  year,  by  reason  of 
.lions,  carpenters,  plasterers,  tilers,  and  all 
'iner  of  labonrers,  who  like  immeasurably 
tie  than  they  have  been  wont  to  take,  by 
l.intof  Walter  Turk,  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and 
a;ho  commonality  ofthe  city,  the  points  under- 
:ten  are  ordained  to  be  held,  and  firmly 
yarved  for  ever;  that  is  to  say  In  the  first 

i 10,  the  masons,  between  the  Feast  of  Easter 
. St.  Michael,  shall  take  no  more  by  the 
'king  day  than  6d.,  without  victuals  or  drink, 

ii  from  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  to  Easter,  for 
^working  day,  5d.  And  upon  feast-days,  when 
I 'do  not  work,  they  shall  take  nothiog.  And 
Pimakingor  mending  of  their  implements  they 
5,1  take  nothing.  Also,  that  the  carpenters 
til  take,  for  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner. 

I',  that  the  plasterers  shall  take  the  same  as 
-.masons  and  carpenters  take.  Also,  that  the 
is  shall  take,  for  the  working  day,  from  the 
•t  of  Easter  to  St.  Michael,  S-Jd. ; and  from 
JiFeastof  St.  Michael  to  Easter,  4Jd.  Also, 

' the  labourers  shall  take,  in  the  first  half- 
i . 3Jd.  ; and  in  the  other  half,  3d.  Also, 
the  master-daubers  [the  layers-on  of  mud 
•■Istrawtoa  framework]  shall  take,  between 
•Feast  of  Easter  and  St.  Miobael,  5d. ; and  in 
•Jther  half-year,  4d. ; and  their  labourers  are 


doouHienta,  and  for  the  collection  of  E.xcise  and 
other  duties,  is  entered  from  the  angle-door 
under  the  bay-window  in  Mount-street,  and  is  a 
room  51  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  and  14  ft.  high. 
A atone  staircase  leads  to  the  upper  floors,  which 
are  occupied  by  the  surveyors  of  Income-tax 
and  Excise  and  their  clerks,  and  the  office- 
keeper’s  apartments  are  on  the  third  floor. 

Separate  entrances,  exits,  and  loading-ways 
have  been  arranged  so  that  portions  of  the 
vaulted  sub-basement  and  the  upper  floors,  not 
required  immediately  by  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  may  be  let  as  offices,  &c. 

The  style  is  fourbeentb-century  English  Gothic, 
and  the  two-storied  bay  window  is  an  important 
feature  in  the  composition  ; round  the  base  of  it, 
in  Mount-street,  and  over  the  entrance  to  the 
great  pnblic-room,  are  shields  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  six  northern  counties,  and  the  entrance 
itself  is  flanked  by  pedestals,  on  which  will  be 
placed  the  lion  and  unicorn  sejants,  with  shields 
of  the  Royal  arms.  A statue  (life-size)  of  the 
Queen  will  occupy  the  niche  in  the  centre  of  the 
main  gable.  The  staircases  and  landings  are  of 
stone,  and  the  walls  of  tho  latter  are  tiled  to 


THE  EARLY  TRAINING  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

"As  the  twig’s  bent  the  tree’s  inclined”  may 
not  be  an  inappropriate  quotation  to  head  tho 
oommencoment  of  a few  remarks  upon  architec- 
tural  education. 

For  some  time  wo  have  felt  the  importance  of 
instituting  some  central  and  congenial  culture- 
ground  for  the  development  and  fostering  care 
of  rising  talent  connected  with  the  architectural 
profession;  but  our  insular  and  independent 
ideas  upon  most  qaestions,  and  especially  those 
relating  to  matters  of  feeling  or  taste,  present 
very  formidable  objections  to  its  realisation, 
which  it  must  be  our  earnest  endeavour  to 
remove,  or,  at  least,  ventilate  and  discuss. 

The  present  hap-hazard  system  of  education 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  deficient  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  to  suggest  some  practical 
remedy  will  need  all  our  patient  thought  and 
consideration.  We  must  not,  however,  despair  of 
bringing  about  some  happy  consummation,  that 
will  facilitate  the  healthy  growth  and  heart-felt 
appreciation  of  good  art  and  architecture 
amongst  us ; once  we  succeed  in  convincincr 
men  that  it  is  not  a trifling  question,  or  in 
stimulating  a national  love  for  such  inquiries, 
we  shall  be  one  good  step  on  our  way. 

Good  and  pure  art  springs  from  the  earth  by 
no  miracle  of  nature,  nor  does  it  grow  magically 
without  roots,  or  in  an  uncongenial  soil.  We  do 
not  believe  in  genius  growing  where  there  is  not 
long  and  tender  nurture,  or  unaided  by  favouring 
circumstances  and  harmonious  surroundings. 

We  cannot  make  the  seed,  but  having  dis- 
covered  it,  however  insignificant  or  lowly  it  may 
appear  at  first,  it  is  for  us  to  take  care  that  it 
is  duly  sheltered  and  tended.  The  atmosphere 
must  be  tempered  to  its  requirements,  but  not  of 
necessity,  to  an  enervating  warmth  of  exotic 
mildness:  a bracing,  keen,  and  searching  air  is 
often  its  best  nurse. 

To  produce  joy  iind  beauty  we  must  live  with 
them,  and  early  learn  to  take  in  their  exhala- 
tions at  the  very  pores.  Inspiration  is  a fine 
name  for  restitution,  or  giving  back  what  we 
have  received. 

Let  us  briefly,  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
sketch  the  early  years  of  two  young  men  de- 
stined for  tho  architectural  profession,  and  pre- 
sent, if  we  can,  their  distinct  types;  and  this  in 
a fair  and  good-humoured  spirit,  bearing  in  mind 
the  different  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
presented  to  ns. 

The  first  and  most  usual  model  is  tho  young 
gentlemau  whose  nature  is  considered  poetical,  if 
not  largely  endowed  with  scientific  or  artistic 
power.  He  must  haveaprofession;  fond  mothers 
have  decreed  it,  and  sisters  have  decided  it. 
Well,  it  seems  hard  that  a quiet  corner  cannot  be 
found  for  him  in  a merely  technical  or  artistic 
craft  where  everything  done  is  very  arbitrary, 
and  where  there  is  little  fear  of  actual  mischief 
resulting.  Such  is  the  usual  argument ; behind 
the  mysterious  shelter  of  art  he  will  be  safe,  and 
certainly  respectable.  A stool  is  found  for  him 
upon  which  he  may  ait  for  five  or  six  years  aud 
gaze,  if  the  window  should  happily  be  uuob- 
scured,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  upon  a vista  of 
sooty  areas  and  chimuey-pots,  varied  by  daily 
adjournments  to  obscure  shades  where  there  is 
ever  a charming  display  of  the  noblest  art  and 
the  choicest  viands.  The  day’s  tracing,  copying, 
and  printing  being  brought  to  a close,  our  friend 
jumps  gaily  on  a passing  ’bus,  and  drinksinthe 
invigorating  air  and  scenery  of  Seven  Dials  and 
Tottenham-coort-road,  or,  if  fate  is  kinder,  the 
sweetly-varied  perspectives  of  Pimlico  are  his 
own.  Ouce  a year  there  is  an  architectural 
excursion, — it  may  be  on  the  Coutineut;  but 
time  being  limited,  and  photographs  cheap,  the 
sketching  and  measuring  resolve  themselves  into 
purchasing  a few  sun-prints,  and,  after  much 
admiration,  putting  them  carefully  away  into  a 


height  of  5 ft.  All  the  internal  finishings  are  of  portfolio.  The  period  of  education  completed 
p!am  and  simple  character,  the  woodwork  and  friends  are  implored  to  stir  on  his  behalf  Inte* 

screens  being  stained  and  varnished.  I rest  is  successful  and  our  architect  is  fairly 
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launched.  He  has  courteous  and  agreeable  mau- 
ners,  with  business  habits,  and  his  relatives,  if 
not  the  public,  are  quite  satisfied. 

Our  next  model  is,  on  the  whole,  a more  satis- 
factory one,  having  defects,  of  course,  though  of 
a less  vital  kind.  An  old  iledimval  town  is  the 
scene  of  his  early  experiences,  and  his  way  to 
an  old-fashioned  school  when  of  tender  years,  is 
past  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  ennobling 
remains  of  an  intelligent  and  artistic  age,  and 
his  eyes  open,  as  it  were,  in  their  first  twinkles, 
upon  as  favoured  a little  town  as  one  would  wish 
to  see.  It  may  be  that  his  father  is  intimately 
connected  with  technical  pursuits  j perhaps  he 
is  a builder  whose  vanity  sometimes  whispers 
the  magic  title  of  architect, — though  this  by  the 
way.  The  son  is  eager  and  thoughtful  beyond 
his  years,  and  the  promises  of  latent  genius  are 
flattering : this  boy  must  be  an  architect  and 
nothing  else.  His  scholastic  course  has  been 
simple,  but  sound  j his  own  vernacular,  with  a 
few  accomplishments,  being  the  extent  of  the 
curriculum.  National  art  is  just  at  this  time  a 
watchword  ; a science  and  art  school,  thanks  to 
ilr.  Cole,  is  opportunely  opened,  where  evening 
lessons  are  almost  given  away;  prizes  are. won, 
and  masters  delighted.  Daring  the  day  he  is 
timekeeper  and  clerk  of  the  works  on  one  or  two 
of  his  father’s  contracts.  He  enters  intimately 
into  the  secret  marvels  of  the  various  trades, 
learns  to  lay  a brick,  tool  and  draft,  render  and 
set,  mortise  and  tenon,  or  wipe  a soldered  joint  j 
thus  fora  few  years,  early  and  late,  he  learns  the 
stern  and  actual  facts  of  building.  After  this 
he  mast,  of  course,  enter  an  architect’s  office  as 
improver  for  a short  term.  Here  he  is  installed 
into  the  wonders  of  inking  in,  ticking  off, 
and  colonring  up,  regarding  the  head  assistant 
as  an  oracle.  Stealthily  and  unasked  he  makes 
perspective  views  of  his  master’s  works,  reads 
extensively  such  works  as  are  within  reach,  and 
ignoring  too  frequently  physical  requirements, 
works  enthusiastically,  and  burns  the  midnight 
oil.  A praiseworthy  but  oftentimes  delusive 
ambition  ferments  within  him,  and  he  mast  go 
to  London  to  try  his  fortune.  Here  he  soou 
finds  an  opening,  and  if  he  have  but  stamina  his 
success  in  life  is  assured. 

We  cannot  say  that  either  of  these  models  is 
quite  satisfactory  ; the  one  has  not  sufficient 
experience  of  difficulty,  and  the  other  has  too 
much.  Practically,  we  may  say  that  they  answer 
somehow,  and  a process  of  selection  works  them 
into  their  allotted  places  in  life ; but  it  is  our 
duty,  and  should  be  our  desire,  to  help  on,  if  we 
can,  a better  state  of  things.  All  this  that  we 
have  outlined  becomes  indelibly  stamped  upon 
our  art.  Model  No.  1 gives  us  insipidity  ; modiil 
No.  2 gives  us  eccentricity. 

Where,  then,  have  we  hope  for  the  future  ? 
Perhaps  the  obstacles  are  too  formidable  for  the 
most  sanguine.  What  can  we  do  if  there  is  no 
“ way  ” on  the  ship  ? Can  we  steer  a craft  that  is 
anchored?  The  demand  for  better  things  must 
come  from  an  earnest  and  educated  public,  and 
men  of  intelligence  must  criticise  fearlessly,  not 
necessarily  taking  for  granted  that  there  is 
‘■occult  sublimity”  in  work  that  does  not  yield 
them  joy  and  delight.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  once 
said  he  did  not  believe  in  a work  of  art  that  gave 
you  no  pleasure  ; it  was  not  art  at  all,  at  least, 
in  his  eyes.  We  have  our  standards  even  of 
taste  and  proportion,  the  key-note  to  which  we 
must  continually  string  our  instruments  is  sound, 
ing  for  ever  in  monuments  within  easy  reach, 
and  these  again  are  harmonized  with  the  yet 
more  lasting  treasures  of  the  natural  world.  If 
we  do  not  jealously  preserve  these  impressions, 
and  examine  or  test  our  progress  by  repeated 
reference  to  their  vibrations,  they  will  pass  away 
from  us,  and  our  ears  will  become  dead  and  cold. 

In  some  guarded  treasure-house  we  must 
collect  and  store  the  true  seed,  or  we  shall  have 
no  harvest  time  to  come  ; our  great  cities  will 
destroy  it  utterly.  Where,  then,  can  we  hope  to 
"arner  and  cherish  our  best  and  choicest  inheri- 
tances ? or  must  we  depend  solely  upon  private 
enterprise  and  good  luck  ? 

We  would  propose  endowing  a model  nursery 
for  the  tuition  and  training  of  young  men  de- 
stined  for  the  profession  of  architecture.  Such 
a town  as  Canterbury  would  do  well  as  a centre, 
being  within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis  and 
the  Continent.  A branch  establishment  could 
be  instituted,  say,  in  one  of  the  most  majestic 
vales  of  Carnarvonshire,  correaponding  with 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  National  Architec- 
tural College  would  be  a storehouse  of  art,  to 
which  colleges  of  engineering  and  other  kindred 
societies  could  draw  their  supplies,  and  look  up 
to  with  respect  and  confidence.  Pupils  would 


1)0  admitted  for  any  term,  as  circumstances 
vs-ould  dictate.  Such  an  institution  would  be,  in 
fact,  an  art-centre  for  Great  Britain ; and  if 
fostered  by  the  highest  patronage,  and  supported 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  who  are  sincere  in 
their  estimate  of  the  value  of,  or  necessity  for, 
a higher  standard  of  art,  would  supply  a national 
want  that  is  every  day  being  forced  stronger 
upon  us. 

We  have  good  technical  and  engineering  col- 
leges ; why  not  one  for  Architecture  alone,  where 
she  can  hold  her  rightful  position  as  queen  of  the 
arts,  and  not  be  subordinate  to  the  dictates  of 
the  more  mechanical  professions  that  have  so 
long  held  us  in  their  iron  grasp  ? It  is  in  itselfa 
vast  profession,  and  needs  distinct  guidance. 

In  addition  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  con- 
structor,  a yet  higher  power  is  required  to  call 
forth  a work  of  art, — and  one,  let  us  say,  not  so 
easy  of  production.  Individuals  cannot  success- 
faily  mature  a national  style;  it  must  be  the 
patient  outcome  of  a society  or  college  whose 
aims  and  hopes  are  based  upon  a mutual  admira- 
tion  and  knowledge  of  their  own  national  trea- 
suras,  and  who  would,  in  all  probability,  cherish 
and  preserve — perhaps  develop  and  extend — 
standards  of  truth  that  all  sensible  men  would 
respect. 

In  Mediteval  days  the  Church  was  the  pro- 
tector of  art ; and  a really  good  sponsor  she 
proved  herself  to  be.  Noiu  we  must  look  for 
wider  and  more  universal  help,  although  she 
would  ever  be  our  best  friend.  We  should  desire 
to  see  the  joys  and  refinements  of  art  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  desire  a share  of  her  boundless 
store  ; nor  would  we  place  a mystic  seal  upon  so 
precious  a casket.  Religion  can  do  without  art, 
but  the  active  intellects  of  men  have  decided  to 
give  her  the  best.  Our  standard  must,  of  neces- 
sity,  be  regulated  by  deference  to  her,  and  its 
purity  and  vigour  replenished  from  this  fountain- 
head.  Men  will  always  have  their  praise  petri- 
fied  and  perpetuated,  whatever  inward  poverty 
abounds.  Art  is,  then,  a necessity  ; we  cannot 
get  on  without  it.  It  is  for  us  to  watch  vigi- 
lantly that  we  do  not  hand  down  to  posterity 
evidences  of  our  ignorance  and  indifference. 

Individual  energy  has  done  much,  no  doubt,  in 
certain  cases,  to  partly  form  a school  of  arohi 
tecture;  but  we  think  these  leading  men  would 
themselves  admit  that  it  has  been  a giant  task 
and  a feat  of  no  ordinary  kind,  that  baa  drawn 
forth  applause,  but  left  them  sadly  exhausted. 
This  individuality  of  action  must  be  a drawback 
to  its  continuance  or  universal  adoption.  Whilst 
men  thirst  for  fame  more  than  for  the  true  sweet- 
ness that  springs  from  the  practice  of  art  itself, 
they  cannot  hope  for  grand  results.  This  may  be  a 
hard  fact  to  face,  but  it  is  true.  We  are  entering 
a period  of  our  history  differing  from  the  past, 
and  we  hope  to  benefit  from  the  mistakes  of  those 
before  us,  as  well  as  inherit  their  valuable 
legacies.  If  the  coming  race  have  not  the  iron 
energy  and  endurance  that  has  characterised  its 
predecessor,  it  may  yet  possess  a more  exquisite 
inheritance  in  the  grand  consolations  that  the 
study  and  love  of  fine  art  afford.  If  quantity 
has  been  the  characteristic  of  our  fathers,  let 
quality  be  the  watchword  of  the  eons.  Buti 
want  to  see  a more  widespread  delight  taken  in 
abstract  art,  and  a national  college  founded  for 
its  peculiar  protection.  As  the  people  grow  in 
discernment,  they  will  demand  something  more 
than  pretty  pictures  to  gaze  upon  year  by  year. 
They  will  learn  that  stone  and  brick  may  be 
instinct  with  expression^  and  capable  of  the 
highest  messages. 

But  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  we  can 
ask  the  public  to  give  us  their  better  attention  ; 
and  not  the  least  important  step  is  the  founda. 
tion  of  a national  college  of  architecture.  Such 
an  establishracnt  would  feed  and  invigorate  the 
Royal  Institute  in  London  by  supplies  of  fresh 
and  unadulterated  art,  and  few  will,  we  think, 
deny  the  pressing  need  of  some  such  centre. 

L. 


memorials  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  we  may  Ifj 
quice  certain  that  an  art  practised  among  tltj 
Pharaohs  would  necessarily  be  known  to  tic 
Phcenicians  and  might  eventually  reach  till 
Greeks,  even  so  early  as  the  assumed  date 
Homer.  I find  some  such  view  taken  by  Prj 
fessor  Gruner  in  the  Art  Journal  for  July.  ,, 
Kuavog  means  an  enamelled  metal  it  will  enabj 
us  to  appreciate  certain  of  Homer’s  description 
far  better  than  hitherto. 

The  word  Kvavog  strictly  imports  some  da/* 
substance,  varied  to  light  blue  or  azure.  In  i 
remote  origin  it  may  possibly  be  traced  to  til 
verb  Kaiw  “to  burn,  to  scorch,”  hence  its  prinr 
tive  meaning  of  dusky,  as  if  scorched 
bl.ackened  in  the  smoke;  compare  the  Sanaa 
9yiina8  “ smoke.”  The  aspect  of  the  questh 
being  limited  to  the  assumed  meaning  of  a coloi; 
only,  but  we  must  travel  further  fully  to  undei 
stand  the  Kvavog  of  Homer. 

It  seems  to  me  closely  allied  to  kuoSoq,  a c 
or  glass,  from  kvoj,  to  hold  or  contain  ; allied, 
take  it,  to  X^‘")  pour,  and,  by  exte 

aion,  to  melt,  as  glass  is  melted;  so  we  m: 
connect  KvaQog  with  glaze,  Kvavog  with  Zacgul 
(see  Liddell  and  Scott),  and  finally  with  enow 

This  last  I take  to  be  new  matter,  and  I pi 
pose  to  connect  the  substantive  meaning  i 
Kuavog  with  ty.Kaluj  from  Kavaiii,  hence  t 
Latin  word  encaicstic, — a substance  burned 
an  enamel.  The  Greek  word  is  treated- 
a later  and  base  form  of  to  pour  or  me 
it  may  be  long  post-Homeric,  bat  it  serves,- 
parity  of  reasoning,  to  connect  Kvavog  with  t 
German  [schmelz,  an  enamel,  derived  from  t 
verb  schimlzen,  “ to  melt.”  A corrupted  form ' 
this  word  is  smalt,  which  we  apply  to  a brillial 
blue  derived  from  cobalt. 

The  metal  known  as  cobalt  is  an  essential 
enamels,  and  it  would  certainly  give  the  liglj' 
azure  colour  required  by  the  word  KvavM 
Cobalt  may  have  been  known  to  Greeks,  PboBi 
cians,  and  Egyptians,  and  lost  again.  This  pi 


may  be  sustained  by  the  analogy  of  nikel,  i|i_ 
allied  metal  sometimes  found  in  ancient  colli 


and  now  re-introduced,  quite  recently.  It 


to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  as  ’ 


The  primitive  idea  of  all  lacquers,  enamu 
or  glazing,  is  the  application  of  a permam 
smooth  polished  surface  to  a substance  oth' 
wise  rough,  or  liable  to  rust,  tarnish  or  deo 
and  ail  such  processes  are  effected  by  meansi 
a vitrification  or  firing  in.  The  word  encauA 
is  thus  traced  to  Greek,  but  the  native  Lai 
word,  of  similar  import,  is  inarere ; there  is  ei 
a great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  preciseai 
really  designated  by  these  names.  I make  hi 
to  enforce  the  suggestion  that  Kvavog,  as  usedt 
Homer,  means  enamels  of  different  colours.  1 
This  I will  exemplify  by  a short  referenoei 
two  celebrated  passages.  1.  “ Iliad,”  book  xii 
line  twenty-four,  we  have  a description  of  )i 
body  armour,  a cuirass  or  corselet  woru  > 
Agamemnon  ; it  comprised  gold,  tin,  u| 
dark  Kvavog,  in  strips  or  rows;  it  waet 
contrast  of  colour,  ornamented  on  the  brtfj 
with  three  glittering  dragons  of  Kvavog.  ‘j 
seems  to  me  that  only  a process  of  enamellfl 
will  fitly  reproduce  the  varied  colours  attribQ;| 
to  the  mythical  dragon.  Further,  we  comoj 
his  shield,  with  twenty  white  bosses  of  tin,  ij 
one  of  dark  [Kvavog  in  the  centre,  and  a thr 
headed  dragon,  again  of  Kvavog,  i.e.,  ofenanit|| 
2.  In  the  “ Odyssey,”  bookvii.,  isadesoriptii 
of  the  palace  of  Alkinons  ; at  line  eigbty-sevt' 
occurs  the  word  Kvavog  ; it  is  involved  in  a gri( 
contrast  of  colours  : bronze  walls  with  a conn 
of  Kuai'Of,  golden  doors  and  silver  pillars.  A b 
enamel  would  here  supply  the  blank  better  tii' 
any  specific  metal,  thus  realising  the  idealr 
lofty  walls,  lost  in  the  azure  vault  of  heaven. ; ' 


ENAMELS  IN  HOMER. 


Im  dealing  generally  with  the  subject  of 
“Metals  in  Homer,”  I had  necessarily  to  bring 
the  word  Kvuvog  under  consideration;  it  has 
never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Lexi- 
cographers and  translators  deal  with  it  in  various 
ways,  but  all  avoid  committing  themselves  to 
uniform  and  distinctive  definition ; I had  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  it  probably  meant 
lacquered  or  enamelled  metal.* 

Enamels  are  found  among  the  very  earliest 


' See  p.  691,  ante. 


SAVAGES  AND  LEASES. 

On  the  east  coast  of  New  Zealand,  the  Ma 
have  formed  a league  having  as  its  object  ;ij 
total  suppression  of  land  sales  and  the  subst 
tion  of  leases. 

The  idea  originated  from  the  fertile  brain  , . 
New  Zealand  chief’s  son,  who  was  sent  to  Lonl 
to  be  educated,  and  who  read  in  the  Templo 
become  p.  limb  of  the  law.  The  idea  is. ; 
ingenious  one,  for  if,  instead  of  selling  t; . 
land  they  lease  it,  the  Maoris  may  look  forvi 
to  becoming  the  landlords  of  a fertile  and  oi  i 
vated  territory,  with  cities,  towns,  farmate:  i 
and  mines,  and  Maori  chiefs  will  in  time  h; 
rent-rolls  capping  those  of  the  Dukes  of  W) 
minster,  Cleveland,  or  Devonshire. 
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THE  NEW  REGISTBATION  ACT. 

' The  New  Registration  Act,  which  comes  into 
force  next  New  Year’s  Day,  is  likely  to  do  mneh 
'good  in  a sanitary  point  of  view. 

I It  will  compel  the  public  to  register  their 
.births  and  deaths  on  the  one  hand,  and  increase 
the  facilities  for  doing  so  on  the  other. 

‘ The  fine  for  not  registering  a birth  within  the 
prat  six  weeks  is  increased  to  40s.,  which  fine 
iwill  bo  again  inflicted  npon  neglecting  to  comply 
Iwith  the  provisions  of  the  Act  after  duo  notice. 

' The  same  fine  is  inflicted  in  case  deaths  are 
not  registered  within  flvedays,  or  within  fourteen, 
provided  a written  statement,  together  with  a 
medical  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death,  is  for- 
warded within  the  shorter  period. 

After  the  1st  of  January  next  year,  births  may 
ibe  registered  either  by  the  parents,  as  at  pre- 
Isent,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  the  occupier  of  the 
ibonse,  a person  present  at  thebirlh,  or  thenurso. 
i In  like  manner  deaths  can  be  registered,  not 
bnly  by  the  nearest  relatives  present  during  the 
asb  illness,  but  also  by  any  relative  in  the  dis- 
ihrict,  any  person  present  at  the  death,  any  inmate 
f)f  tho  house,  or  the  person  causing  the  burial. 

I Tho  registrars  are  to  have  known  offices  and 
alxed  hours,  and  they  are,  in  addition,  to  attend 
lit  the  houses  of  the  informants  on  receipt  of  Is. 
be  and  a written  application.  The  latter  com- 
uand  will  be  no  very  great  boon  to  country 
egistrars,  who  may,  in  many  instances,  have  to 
ake  a ten  or  twenty  miles  journey  for  a fee  of  Is. 

The  Act,  in  addition  to  these  provisions  for 
ecuriug  a complete  registration,  also  deals  with 
pther  matters  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
ta  a sanitary  view ; and  it  forbids  the  insertion 
ilf  the  names  of  the  putative  fathers  of  illegiti- 
^ate  children  without  tho  man’s  consent. 


!'  TEMPLE  BAR. 

' Sir, — Allow  me  to  add  a few  notes  to  tho 
jrticlo  on  Temple  Bar,  which  appears  in  the 
guilder  of  August  15tb,  more  especially  as  after 
lonr  review  of  my  " Memorials  of  Temple  Bar, 
fith  some  account  of  Fleet-street,”  which  was 
Inblishcd  in  your  journal  of  March  12th,  1870, 
might  have  expected  that  my  name  would  have 
sen  referred  to. 

Mr.  Herbert,  formerly  librarian  at  Guildhall, 
soovered  a deed  dated  29  Edward  I.,  1301, 
herein  Temple  Bar  is  first  mentioned,  and  in 
le  Corporation  letter-book,  E,  1315,  it  is  again 
iluded  to.  At  this  date  there  was  probably  a 
liain,  posts,  or  a rail  across  the  street.  The 
irst  mention  of  Temple  Bar  as  a building  is  in 
[333,  when  “Sweet  Anne  Bullen”  passed 
irough  it  to  her  coronation. 

My  much  lamented  and  respected  friend,  the 
fte  town  clerk,  Mr.  Woodthorpe,  searched 
Brough  the  records  for  me,  and  found  in  1554 
liis  entry  : — *'  1st  Mary,  9th  Juno.  Item,  yt  was 
gryed  that  Mr.  Chamblyn  shortelye  after  that 
■xiePrynceof  Spayneshall  havepassyde  threwghe 
B©  oitie,  shall  canse  a good  and  substancyal 
; Jwe  payre  of  gates  to  be  made  and  hanged  up 
It  Temple  Barre  ” ; and  on  the  23rd  of  October 
allowing,  the  Court  resolved  “ that  Mr. 
l«bamb’leyuo  shall  com’ytt  tho  custodyo  of 
Be  key  of  the  new  gates,  now  sett  up  at  Temple 
,<arr6,  to  the  cyties  ten’nte  dwellynge  nyer  unto 
I le  said  gates,  takinge  nev  the  lease  especial 
• -der  with  hyme  for  the  shutinge  and  |openyDge 
I'  the  same  gats  at  convenyente  houres.” — 
iMemorials,”  p.  22. 

lOld  Templo  Bar  was  pulled  down  in  1GG9. 
«pe  present  one  was  erected  and  finished  in 
J72.  The  first  entry  which  I could  find  in  the 
flUdhall  books  is  dated  August  14th,  1G69, 
dug  compensation  for  a house  adjoining  the 
ir. 

. Between  that  date  and  1680  payments  of  a 
tal  of  1,397^.  10s.  (same  as  stated  in  your 
jtiole)  were  made;  the  last  payment  being  the 
m of  90J.  to  John  Bnabnell,  being  the  balance 
' 4801.  paid  to  him  “ for  4 effigies  in  stone  by 
m nndortooko  for  Templo  Barr.”  The  arohi- 
lot  of  the  new  bar  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
mgo  Jones  had  been  [consulted  in  1636)  ; and 
© of  the  masnns  employed  on  it  was  Joshua 
- arshall,  master-mason  to  Charles  II.,  and  the 
Tver  of  the  pedestal  of  tho  present  statue  of 
•iiarles  I.  at  Charing.cross.  All  these  facts 
ire  discovered  after  much  research  at  Guildhall. 
As  to  the  removal  of  Temple  Bar,  the  question 
'IS  agitated  so  long  ago  as  1759  ! The  Corpora- 
>n  actually  then  made  provision  for  the  lessees 
quit  possession  at  six  months’  notice.  In 
'88-89  occurred  the  great  agitation  by  Alder- 
Pickett,  and  of  the  lottery  of  the  houses 


hereabouts,  and  at  Snow-hill  and  Skinner-street, 
I have  given  an  exhaustive  description  in  my 
volume,  pp'  33  and  34. 

I could  give  other  notes  out  of  the  1*40  pages 
of  my  “ Memorials,”  but  your  readers  will  find 
them  pretty  clearly  stated  in  the  friendly  notice 
which  appeared  in  the  Builder,  March  12tb, 
1870.  I cannot,  however,  refi-ain  from  men- 
tioning that  [the  earliest  notice  I could  find  of 
Child’s  Bank  is  dated  1661,  describing  the  loss 
of  a gold  watch,  and  stating  that  “ Whoever 
brings  it  to  the  Marygold  (a  goldsmith’s  shop 
icitlwut  Temple  Bar)  shall  have  five  pounds,  with 
hearty  thanks.”  The  term  “ without  ” Temple 
Bar  alluded  to  the  house  on  the  Strand  side  of 
the  Bar,  probably  the  only  portion  then  held  by 
the  founders  of  the  present  firm. 

T.  C.  Noble. 


CHURCH  AT  CLIFTON,  NEAR 
MANCHESTER. 

A XEW  church  was  consecrated  here  on  the 
19th  inst.  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry,  R.A.  The 
plan  has  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  chancel,  and 
chancel  aisles,  and  will  accommodate  about  600 
persons.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  a south 
porch  vaulted  with  stone.  The  exterior  of  the 
church  is  of  stone,  and  the  roofs  are  tiled.  At 
present  there  is  no  tower  or  spire,  aud  the  bell 
is  placed  in  a gabled  sanctus  turret  over  the 
chancel  arch.  The  chancel  has  a semicircular 
termination  on  plan,  with  single-light  windows 
disposed  in  a continuous  arcade,  with  engaged 
columns  having  carved  capitals.  The  window- 
arches  groin  into  a semi-domical  roof,  which 
covers  the  sacrarium.  The  style  adopted  is 
fourteenth-century  Gothic,  of  the  Geometrical 
type.  The  chancel  is  raised  three  steps  above 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a wrought-iron  low  screen,  enriched  with 
gilding,  on  a base  of  stone.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen 
stone,  deeply  moulded  and  carved,  and  stands 
against  the  north  pier  of  the  chancel  arch.  The 
chancel  seats  are  of  oak,  arranged  stallwise,  and 
the  chancel  floor  is  laid  ■with  encaustic  tiles,  the 
altar  being  raised  several  steps  above  the  nave, 
and  placed  on  a footpace  with  a marble  margin. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  of  Gosport,  is  the  contractor, 
and  the  stone  carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
T.  Earp.  The  roof  the  chancel  and  sacrarium 
is  decorated  with  sacred  emblems  on  a blue 
ground.  The  nave  roof  is  open  timbered,  with 
doubled  rafters  and  counter-ceiling.  The  west 
end  of  the  nave  has  three  single-light  windows, 
with  a circular  rose  window  above.  The  church 
is  warmed  by  an  apparatus  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge.  Mr.  Wickham 
has  acted  as  the  clerk  of  works.  The  whole 
cost  of  building  the  church  and  forming  the 
churchyard,  about  7,5001.,  has  been  defrayed  by 
the  Hon.  R.  and  Mrs.  Cotton,  -who  have  also  pre- 
sented the  site.  Clifton  is  about  six  miles  from 
Manchester,  on  tho  Bolton-road. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST, 
FINSBURY  PARK. 

This  church  is  situate  in  the  parish  of  Hornsey 
at  tho  junction  of  two  intended  roads,  leading  from 
Finsbury  Park,  near  Stroud-green-lane,  to  tho 
Green-lanes  and  Highbury,  one  of  which  will  be 
a continuation  of  Qheen’s-road,  Brownswood 
Park.  The  adjoining  land  is  the  property  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  have  given 
the  site  and  a small  sum  towards  the  fabric. 
The  church  is  of  Early  Gothic  design,  and  will 
present  when  completed  a noticeable  feature 
from  Finsbury  Park  and  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  a cross  church,  having  a nave, 
choir-,  and  transepts  of  equal  height,  the  four  great 
arches  (intended  hereafter  to  carry  the  central 
tower),  being  of  the  full  height  of  the  building. 
The  church,  as  intended  to  be  completed, 
comprises  a nave  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
transepts,  chancel  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
lofty  eastern  apse,  a semi-circular  western  apse 
for  the  baptistery,  and  north  and  south  porches 
at  the  west  end.  There  are  also  entrances  at 
the  ends  of  the  transepts.  The  nave,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  of  four  bays,  the  westernmost 
being  architecturally  marked  out  as  a nartbex, 
although  of  equal  height  with  the  remainder. 
At  present,  however,  this  nartbex,  with  one 
other  bay  of  the  nave,  and  the  western  apse,  are 
incomplete,  the  wall  being  left  at  a height  of 
about  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  from  the  ground  for  want 
of  funds.  The  central  tower,  also,  which  is 
intended  to  rise  to  a height  of  175  fc.  above  the 


floor  of  the  church,  is  barely  carried  up  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof.  The  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ing,  when  complete,  will  be  as  under: — Length 
within  the  walls,  150,  ft. ; width  of  nave, 
24  ft.  5 width  of  nave  and  aisles  combined,  50  ft. ; 
extreme  breadth  across  the  transepts  outside  the 
walls,  79  ft.;  height  from  floor  to  ceiling,  53  ft.  6 in.; 
height  from  floor  to  ridge  of  roof,  62  ft.  The  ac- 
commodation when  provided  will  befor  1,000  per- 
sons, and  the  number  at  present  accommodated 
is  700,  or  thereabouts.  Several  stained. glass 
windows  are  gifts  from  various  friends,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  others  will  follow.  The  design  of  the 
chnrch,at  the  Finsbury  Park  end,  is  marred  by  tho 
unfinished  appearance  of  the  building.  An  ugly 
brick  wall  with  three  shapeless  windows,  together 
with  the  low  roof,  and  small  temporary  bell-cot, 
where  the  lofty  tower  shonld  be,  call  for  some 
public  benefactor  to  complete  the  design.  The 
work,  owing  to  the  slow  development  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  consequent  lack 
of  subscriptions,  has  taken  some  years  to 
bring  it  to  its  present  condition,  and  various 
builders  have  been  occupied  in  the  work.  A 
great  part  of  the  fabric  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Williams  & Son,  of  Thomhill-squaro, 
and  the  flooring,  seating,  and  finishings  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Bays  & Ramage, 
of  Charlton-place.  Much  of  the  work,  however, 
has  been  done  slowly,  as  funds  came  in,  by  men 
working  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  F.  _Wallen,  of  Fnmival’s-inn. 


M.  VIOLLET  LE  DUO,  ARCHITECT. 

Mr.  Charles  Wetherbd  has  made  a comma- 
nicafcion  to  the  Times  on  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  historical  monuments  in  France, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  gives  the  following  account 
of  tho  accomplished  architect  under  whose 
direction  the  chiefrestorationshave  been  made: — 
“ Individually,  Viollet  le  Due  is  an  intellectual 
king  among  men,  with  personal  attractions  of 
dignity  and  grace  befitting  a descendant  of  the 
old  noblesse.  I have  never  seen  a nobler  head  or 
a countenance  more  expressive  of  mental  power. 
He  comprises  the  serionsness  and  solidity  of  the 
English  character  with  the  verve  and  esprit  of 
the  French  temperament.  Most  of  us,  I suppose, 
accept  to  the  full  Carlyle’s  helpful  doctrine  of 
hero  worship — of  loyal  recognition  of  honoured 
chiefs  in  every  leading  sphere  of  human  thought 
and  action, — and  here  we  have  a notable  living 
example  of  the  hero  as  artist,  as  poet  or  seer, 
who  speaks  to  us  for  our  instruction  and  delight, 
not  only  in  the  printed  volume,  but  in  the  still 
more  fascinating  language  of  form  and  colour. 
He  approaches  truth  on  its  msthebic  side,  and 
his  doings  are  tho  record  of  its  perception  and 
embodiment  in  outward  visible  shape.  The 
thousands  who  work  under  him,  and  catch  some 
of  his  spirit,  may  well  look  up  to  such  a man 
with  sincere  admiration  and  respect.  One  of  his 
principal  employes  said  to  us  with  hearty  en- 
thusiasm, ‘He  knows  everything,  from  astronomy 
and  geology  down  to  cookery,  and  it  all  comes 
like  music  from  bis  lips.’  In  his  numerous 
executed  works,  whether  original  or  derivative, 
everything,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Ruskin  would  say, 

‘ is  fitted  for  a place  and  subordinated  to  a pur- 
pose,’ imparting  to  all  he  does  that  sense  of 
satisfaction  which  we  feel  when  contemplating 
the  higher  results  of  artistic  unity  and  complete, 
ness.  He  is  not  less  successful  in  the  represen- 
tation of  ideal  thought  and  sentiment  than  in  the 
rendering  of  direct  specific  fact.  He  never  re- 
peats himself,  and  nothing  can  stale  bis  infinite 
variety — from  the  delicate  aerial  lines,  woven  as 
if  by  fairy  work,  of  the  aspiring  fleche  which  so 
gracefully  crowns  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
to  the  grand  simplicity  and  aptness  of  every 
detail  in  his  own  house  at  Paris. 

In  the  course  of  our  trip  I learut  from  my 
friend  something  of  the  daily  routine  of  life  and 
study  by  which  this  eminent  man  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  so  much  fine  and  enduring  work, 
which  perhaps  may  not  be  nnprofitably  recounted 
in  an  age  of  luxury  and  ease  as  a pattern  for  the 
guidance  and  well  doing  of  others.  He  enters 
his  studio  at  seven  in  the  morning,  where  he- is 
engaged  till  nine  in  getting  in  readiness  the  work 
that  will  bo  called  for  and  preparing  for  his 
visitors,  whom  he  receives  from  nine  till  ten, 
during  which  ho  takes  his  frugal  breakfast 
standing.  At  this  hour  will  be  found  awaiting 
the  manuscript  for  the  publisher,  a pile  of  wood 
blocks  for  the  engraver — who  has  only  to  follow 
and  cub  between  the  sharp  lines  of  the  finished 
drawings  which  cover  them, — plans  for  the 
builder,  designs  for  the  sculptor  and  blacksmith, 
and  cartoons  for  the  decorator  or  glass  painter— 
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every  one  of  wliict  is  tlie  product  ofliiaown 
hand.  For  each  of  bis  stafl’as  he  arrives,  after 
his  ‘ Tofla  Monsieur,  votre  affaire,"  and  verbal 
instructions,  he  baa  a kind  word  of  friendly  in- 
quiry, encouragement,  or  advice.  At  ten  his 
studio  is  closed  and  he  woiks  at  his  drawings 
without  interruption  until  his  dinner  hour  at  six. 

At  seven  he  retires  to  his  library,  where  he  is 
engaged  with  his  literary  pursuits  till  midnight. 
This,  his  daily  life  at  home,  is  but  little  varied 
when  away.  He  generally  travels  by  night, 
often  taking  journeys  of  several  hundred  miles  j 
for  he  visits  every  building  upon  which  he  is 
engaged  once  a month,  making  any  special 
-drawing  required  on  the  spot.  Ho  gives  his  in- 
structions  personally  to  the  workmen,  each  of 
whom  he  notices  in  making  his  round  of  inspec- 
tion. Though  he  has  himself  a perfect  acquaint, 
ance  with  the  technicalities  of  every  craft,  he 
does  not  disdain  to  consult  their  opinion,  and  he 
•can,  80  we  were  assured  by  the  men  themselves, 
always  teach  something  worth  knowing  belong, 
ing  to  the  practical  department  of  each.  He 
will  take  the  hammer  and  pincers  of  the  plumber 
and  show  him  how  to  beat  or  twist  his  lead  to 
the  required  form,  or  the  chisel  from  the  sculptor, 
and  with  a few  strokes  gain  for  him  the  desired 
expression.  He  gives  a perspective  detail  of 
■every  drawing  however  small,  and  his  designs  for 
sculpture  and  goldsmiths’  work  are  drawn  with 
photographic  accuracy.  His  most  accomplished 
sculptors  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
render  all  the  finesse  of  his  delineations.  And 
these  beautiful  sketches  come  from  his  hands  by 
thousands  ; those  forming  the  exquisite  illustra. 
tions  which  adorn  the  published  works  would 
of  themselves  bear  testimony  to  a life  of  rare  iu. 
dustry  and  skill.  But  the  most  surprising  thing 
of  all  is  that  he  works  entirely  alone,  unaided  hy 
clerks  or  assistants  of  any  kind.  .As  proof  of  his 
remarkable  powers,  here  is  an  instance,  the 
truth  of  which  I can  vouch  for.  By  the  cession 
of  Nice  and  Savoy,  France  got  possession  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Alpine  region.  No 
maps  other  than  the  vaguest  and  most  inaccurate 
existed  of  this  new  territory.  At  the  request 
of  the  French  Government,  Viollet  le  Due  under, 
took  to  survey  and  map  it.  For  this  purpose 
he  spent  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  last 
year  among  the  mountains,  and  there,  unaccom- 
panied and  unaided,  during  that  short  space  of 
time,  by  means  of  his  observations,  sketches, 
and  wonderful  memory,  he  made  himself  so  per- 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the 
whole  district,  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  ho 
knew  the  ground  as  well  as  if  ho  had  made  it. 
Within  another  two  mouths,  after  his  return 
home,  he  had  dr.awn  to  a large  scale  three  ac. 
curate  and  beautiful  maps  of  the  French  Alps  : — 
A carte  d vue  d'oiseau,  which  shows  the  inoun. 
tains,  the  snow,  the  glaciers,  the  rocks,  and  the 
very  moraines,  as  they  would  appear  to  the  eye 
from  a balloon  ; a carte  gSologique,  which  exhi- 
bits the  formation  of  the  hills,  even  to  the  very 
crystallization  of  the  rocks  ; and  a ca?  te  routiere, 
on  which  is  faithfully  delineated  every  track, 
stream,  crevasse,  chalet,  or  other  object  which 
can  guide  the  tourist,  who  with  this  map  iu  hand 
may  find  his  way  alone  throughout  the  moun- 
tains. These'  maps,  which  have  won  the  warm 
praise  of  members  of  the  French  Academy  and 
other  savajis,  will  occupy  two  of  the  most  expert 
engravers  of  Paris  at  least  a score  of  months  to 
■execute  in  a form  for  publication  worthy  of  the 
originals.  This  is  not  all.  During  the  evenings 
of  these  two  months  spent  in  the  mountains,  he 
wrote  and  illustrated  one  of  the  most  instructive 
of  his  smaller  books,  an  English  translation  of 
which,  I am  happy  to  hoar,  is  about  to  appear, 
entitled  ‘How  to  Build  a House.’ 

Ho  is  regarded  as  a high  authority  on  the 
subject  of  modern — as  well  as  offeudal — military 
■engineering;  and  a treatise  of  his,  now  in  the 
press,  L’Histoire  d’une  Fo^ieresso,  which  describes 
how  a fort  should  be  built,  will  doubtlessly  con- 
tain much  theoretical  and  practical  information 
on  that  important  branch  of  the  science  of  war. 
During  the  siege  of  Paris  no  officer  of  the 
Engineers  was  more  actively  engaged  or  more 
skilfully  contributed  to  the  defence  of  the  city. 

In  his  construction  generally,  Viollet  le  Due 
employs  and  combines  the  various  modern  ma- 
terials  with  a scientific  knowledge  and  artistic 
feeling  nnapproaohed  by  any  one  engineer  or 
architect  of  our  own  day.  He  is  becoming  in 
France  the  veritable  founder  of  a new  School  of 
Architecture.  Though  based  on  careful  study 
and  analysis  of  the  ancient  schools,  it  is  not  a 
mere  revival  or  copy  of  what  has  been  before, 
bub  a faithful  expression  of  our  present  require- 
ments and  means.  He  brings  into  harmonious 


conjunction  those  vital  elements  and  immutable 
principles  of  art  which  guided  alike  the  Greek  of 
the  time  of  Pericles  and  the  masters  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  more  they  are  studied,  the 
more  I am  convinced  it  will  be  seen  and  felt 
that  the  aohievements  of  this  celebrated  French, 
man  in  tho  associated  arts  of  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting  are  nob  less  remarkable 
for  their  catholicity  of  range  than  for  tho  beauty 
of  their  design  and  mastery  of  execution.” 


THE  TWICKENHAM  CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 

Great  discontent  is  expressed  as  to  the  result. 
One  correspondent  writes  ; — 

“The  eleventh  clause  of  the  instructions  to 
competing  architects  was  as  follows  : — ‘That,  in 
selecting  the  plans  which  may  be  adopted,  the 
committee  shall  call  in  a consulting  architect  to 
advise  with  them.’  This  clause  (if  it  means 
anything)  must  be  construed  to  mean  that  the 
committee  were  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
consulting  architect’s  judgment.  Without  this 
clause  I am  in  a position  to  assert  that  two  at 
least  of  the  four  architects  invited  to  compete 
would  have  declined  to  submit  plans.  Far  from 
following  the  advice  of  the  consulting  architect, 
tho  committee  have  actually  selected  for  execu- 
tion  the  design  which  that  architect  placed 
foui-th  in  merit.  If  tho  matured  judgment  of  an 
eminent  consulting  architect  was  to  be  ignored, 
cui  bono  wasting  the  subscribers’  money  in  pay- 
ing  the  fee  for  snob  examination  of  drawings  ? 
And  why  was  it  held  out  as  a lure  to  the  com- 
peting architects  that  the  committee  would  be 
guided  in  their  judgment  by  such  architect’s 
report  ? ” 


THE  CEMENT  WOBKS  AT  SWAN^COMBE 
NEAR  GRAVESEND. 

Ox  Saturday  last  tho  men  employed  at  those 
works  made  a demonstration  in  regard  to  pro- 
ceedings now  pending,  in  which  Messrs.  J.  B. 
White  & Brothers,  of  Galley-hill,  have  been 
indicted  for  causing  a nuisance  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cement.  Tho  complainanbis  Mr.  S.  C. 
Umftevillo,  of  Ingress  Abbey,  situate  about  half 
a mile  or  more  from  Messrs.  White’s,  at  Galley, 
hill,  and  the  complaint  is  that  the  smoke  emitted 
from  the  cement  shafts  is  very  disagreeable  and 
injurious  to  health.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  smoke  and  fames,  though  they 
may  be  disagreeable,  have  no  pornicious  effect, 
and  that  the  men  employed  in  the  works  are 
singularly  healthy.  Within  the  last  few  days  it 
had  been  stated  that  the  complainants  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  Messrs.  White  experimenting 
and  doing  their  best  to  mitigate  the  alleged 
nuisance  from  the  smoko,  but  that  they  were 
bent  upon  closing  the  works.  Messrs.  White’s 
men,  numbering  about  800,  thus  finding  their 
means  of  livelihood  in  great  measure  at  stake, 
resolved  upon  holding  a demonstration,  in  which 
the  men  of  the  other  ocmenb  manufacturers 
readily  joined.  The  cement  workers  and  their 
wives,  numbering  between  4,000  and  5,000 
persons,  marched  in  procession  to  the  ground, 
with  bands  playing  and  flags  flying.  The  Rev.  T. 
H.  Candy,  rector,  said  he  understood  the  object 
was  to  close  the  works,  and  that  would  be  a great 
calamity  to  the  parish.  The  death-rate  had  been 
steadily  diminishing  daring  the  six  years  in  which 
ho  bad  been  connected  with  the  place,  while 
there  had  been  a great  increase  iu  the  popula- 
tion, which  had  doubled  in  little  more  than 
twenty  years. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  AND  TEE 
SEWAGE  OF  LONDON. 

A VISIT  has  been  paid  to  tho  farm  where  Mr. 
W.  Hope  ntilises  the  sewage  of  Romford,  in 
Essex,  and  at  the  luncheon,  which  followed, 
Mr.  R.  Rawlinsou  made  some  observations 
which,  according  to  the  Metropolitan,  woke  up 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Rawliuson  said  he  was  sure 
Mr.  Hope  would  agree  with  him  that  the  results 
which  they  had  seen  that  day  were  by  no  means 
the  best  that  sewage  could  accomplish.  Tlie 
quantity  of  sewage  was  deficient,  the  quality 
was  defective,  and  the  laud  was  of  an  inferior 
description.  But  taking  the  results  with  these 
qualifications,  they  had  every  reason  to  admire 
what  they  saw.  With  regard  to  the  sewage  of 
London,  he  hoped  that  before  the  Government 
found  it  necessary  to  put  the  Metropolitan 
Board  into  the  grip  of  that  powerful  vice, — the 
Court  of  Chancery, — the  members  of  that  Board 


would  consider  it  their  duty  not  to  cast  t.:«i 
sewage  of  London  into  tho  Thames,  but  to  apff  o 
it  to  the  land.  Tho  Metropolitan  Board  oag|<  . 
no  longer  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  dog  h 
the  manger, — neither  utilising  the  sewage  the'il 
selves  nor  letting  anybody  else  do  it.  With  tiktt' 
aid  of  a proper  and  reasonable  guarantee,  AUH 
Hope  had  assured  him  that  the  money  requisifc 
for  ntilisiug  the  sewage  of  London  could  ifei 
raised  in  a week.  Why,  then,  was  this  xifc 
done  ? He  could  state  as  a positive  fact  th 
owing  to  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  into  Uk 
river,  the  Thames  was  being  silted  up  afl 
serionsly  injured.  Tho  Thames  Conservafe 
were  now  taking  this  subject  into  conaider&tii 
and  there  was  a strong  probability  that  t 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  be  indiotil 
As  certainly  as  this  course  was  taken,  so  sut'i 
would  the  Metropolitan  Board  be  compcllefh! 
keep  the  sewage  of  Loudon  out  of  the  Thatc! 
To  utilise  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  woi 
require  a space  of  from  30,000  to  60,000  acv! 
and  be  asked  them  to  consider  that  the  lab- 
thus  employed  on  that  area  would  be  increaif 
fivefold  up  to  tenfold.  In  times  of  depressH 
instead  of  keeping  able-bodied  paupers  iu  ii 
ness,  they  should  be  set  to  work  in  prepar 
land  for  irrigation,  so  that  waste  labour  sbo' 
also  be  turned  to  account.  He  hoped  that  ■ 
Metropolitan  Board  would  yet  see  its  duty 
this  matter. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS.  ; 
Aberystwyth. — The  new  Board  Schools 
Aberystwyth  wore  formally  opened  to  tho  po. 
on  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  by  the  chairmai 
the  Board,  Mr.  Lewis  Pugh  Pugh.  Aocomme 
tion  is  provided  for  600  children  j viz.,  200  bi 
200  girls,  and  200  infants,  with  separate  p 
grounds  for  the  sexes.  The  boys  and  j 
school-rooms  are  L-shaped,  giving  the  teae 
good  control  over  the  children.  Each  schooli 
a class-room  attached.  All  the  rooms  h[ 
windows  on  both  sides,  and  are  ventilated; 
means  of  perforated  panels  in  tho  ceiling,  c.) 
municating  with  troughs  leading  to  the  toil 
Cold  fresh  air  is  supplied  by  means  of  hit-r! 
miss  gratings  in  the  floors,  in  addition  to 
open  windows.  The  boys’  and  girls’  rooms 
warmed  by  open  ventilating  fireplaces,  ’ 
warm-air  chambers  at  their  hacks,  but  i 
infanta’  rooms  are  warmed  by  a hot-water: 
apparatus,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Price  & Co, 
London,  as  it  was  considered  inadvisable  to  h 
open  fireplaces  in  that  department.  The  sej 
desks  are  on  the  same  principle  as  those  adof, 
by  the  London  School  Board,  viz.,  Moss’s  di' 
for  seating  the  children  in  pairs,  and  ii 
arrangement  is  considered  a great  improveufj 
upon  the  old  system.  The  style  of  the  buildi: 
is  Early  Domestio  Gothic,  the  materials  ui 
being  local  rubble  stone,  with  dressings, 
grey  Doulton  stone.  "The  cost  of  tho  buildil 
including  lighting,  warming,  and  fittings, j 
3,900h,  exclusive  of  5501.,  the  cost  of  additi 
concrete  foundations,  necessitated  by  thepect) 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  architects  are  Met: 
Szlumper  & Aldwinckle,  of  London  and  Abel 
twytb,  whose  designs  were  selected  iu  a lim^ 
competition.  Mr.  Thos.  Davies,  of  Aberystw*;* 
is  the  builder.  . ,i 

Bristol.— At  tho  usual  fortnightly  meetinlii 
the  board,  Mr.  W.  Proctor  Baker  said  theo'P 
mittee  appointed  to  consider  tho  purchase  ^ 
site  for  new  schools  at  Bedminster  reported  ;ii 
they  had  fixed  upon  a site  off  Lorth-sti^ 
between  Ashton-gate  and  Luckwell-lane.  -A 
J.  Thomas,  the  city  surveyor,  had  reporter]! 
the  land,  and  he  said  in  his  opinion  tho  prop’t^ 
was  worth  7651.  Mr.  Baker  also  read  a k!i 
from  the  steward  of  Sir  Greville  Smyth,  acQ  ( 
ing  the  offer  of  7651.  for  the  half-acre  of  : 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  schools,  A 
Lawes  was  of  opinion  that  the  designs  sh  | 
be  handed  over  to  the  architect  who  had  alre- 1 
been  employed  on  two  occasions.  A lenj 
discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  Mr.  Colec,  C 
the  architect  to  the  Board,  be  employed  to  sand 
designs  for  the  schools,  or  whether  they  sh  p 
be  advertised,  and  it  was  eventually  decide^  w 
advertise  for  plans  for  schools  to  accommo-Xt 
not  less  than  400  and  not  more  than  600.  i > 
Whitwill  reported  that  the  Freestoiie-Jvk 
schools  were  approaching  completion,  i> 
suggested  some  kind  of  public  opening.  :a 
matter  was  referred  to  the  committee. 

Coiopen,  Northumberland. — The  School  B'l 
of  Cowpen  have  adopted  the  designs  of  e 
Thomas  Oliver,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
both  the  Cowpen  and  the  iSewsbam  distnetfi: : 
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, mth  S7iwW«-— 'The  schools  in  Ocoan-road, 
i ted  by  the  South  Shields  School  Board, 
K ) Opened  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  buildings, 
«i;h  consist  of  two  separate  blocks,  one  for 
I i and  girls  and  the  other  for  infants,  are 
r losed  witliin  an  acre  and  a half  of  play^’ound, 
t led  into  three  separate  spaces  for  tlie 
rcctire  classes  of  children.  The  playgrounds, 
m the  schools,  are  probably  the  largest  in  the 
; h of  England  ; and  a portion  of  the  former 
4ibeen  covered  for  recreation  in  bad  weather, 
ttisntago  has  been  taken  of  tho  peculiar  nature 
■be  site,  by  removing  only  a portion  of  tho 
ilandthus  raising  the  buildings  considerably 
ii'e  the  street  level.  The  site,  which  other- 
■ was  a somewhat  difficult  one  to  treat, 
#been  made  conducive  to  the  effect  of  the 
t-io  of  the  Ocean-road  front  by  elevating 
t*pon  n retaining  wall,  which  is  sur- 
?nted  by  a plain  wrought-iron  palisading. 
^ whole  of  the  buildings  are  built  of  red 
■c,  made  upon  the  spot,  with  stone  and  white 
#1  blue  bricks  sparingly  used  ns  dressings, 
aoimniodation  is  provided  for  about  1,400  chil- 
itf.  The  boys  and  girls  ai-e  placed  in  one  block, 
ijitho  infants  in  another,  each  having  separate 
ample  class-roome,  hat,  cap,  and  cloak- 
lavatories,  conveniences,  and  covered 
grounds.  The  masters  and  mistress  have 
a separate  private  room,  with  tho  usual 
nets.  The  walls  have  been  built  hollow,  so 
5 resist  the  weather,  and  the  warming  of 
'school  and  class-rooms  will  be  secured  by 
of  hot-water  pipes,  lireplaoes  being  adopted 
There.  The  ventilation  is  by  means  of 
ingliam’s  valves,  by  openings  in  tho  ceilings 
roofs,  and  by  regulating  pivot-lmng  win- 
I,  higb  above  the  children’s  heads.  Tho 
cost  will  be  over  10,000k  Jlr.  Thomas 
Eor,  the  architect  to  tho  School  Board,  has 
ngned  and  superintended  the  works;  Mr. 
iert  Allison  was  tho  sole  contractor  ; and  Mr. 
^ry  Andrews  the  clerk  of  tho  works. 


©LLOYD’S  AND  THE  STEENGTH  OF 
SHIPS. 

i’  a pamphlet  clearly  written  by  Mr.  John 
ham  Eichardson,*  on  a very  important^  sub- 
tho  author,  who  is  a well  known  ship-builder, 
ts  attention  to  the  strange  fact  that  Lloyd’s 
e no  difference  in  scantlings,  according 
be  strength  of  materials, ' or,  indeed  for 
^ other  reason.  One  would  have  imagined 
jU'  with  stronger  material  they  would  have 
ijiced  the  seautlings ; but  not  so : a fir  rib 
oJls  to  be  made  no  thicker  than  one  of 
ttican  oak.  Mr.  Eichardson  shows  bow  tliis 
other  strange  rules  encourage  the  construo- 
and  overloading  of  weak  ships.  It  is  a 
I ons  subject,  calling  as  loudly  for  public 
i|i:ntion  as  anything  Mr.  PlimsoU  has  already 
^e,  as  regards  ship-owners,  ship-brokers,  or 
liu-builders. 

W KELVIN.GEOVE  MUSEUM  AND 
AQUAEIDM. 

w 'or  some  time  past  a movement  has  been  on 
I for  extending  the  Kelviu-grovo  Museum  in 
U:  West  End  Park,  Glasgow,  and  as  the  plans 
>t  rapidly  approaching  completion,  the  neces- 
!i  r tenders  for  building  will  shortly  be  invited. 

extension  of  the  museum  proper  will  consist 
u 3fiy  of  a hall,  85  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  a gallery 
: tining  round  at  a height  of  14  ft.  Tho  stair- 
fJ.e  between  the  present  building  and  the  new 
Iding  will  be  30  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  proposed 
n-snsion  will  be  carried  out  on  the  western  side, 
‘h  new  portion  being  in  the  Eoman  style  of 
^'.Mtecture,  with  a frontage  of  85  ft.,  and  a 
iladth  of  40  ft.  The  entrance  portico,  with 
■ amna  on  either  side,  will  bo  towards  the  east, 
iilst  a tasteful  balustrade  will  run  round  the 
! of  the  building.  Further  on  the  western 
I 3 will  be  another  hall,  38  ft.  by  IS  ft.  and  20  ft. 
I h,  which  will,  perhaps,  form  the  most  inte- 
; ting  portion  of  the  whole  extension,  inasmuch 
■the  intention  is  to  devote  it  to  the  purposes  of 
• aquarium.  Necessarily  the  accommodation 
1 be  somewhat  limited,  as  compared  with  that 
ivided  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  at  Brighton, 
still  many  interesting  specimens  will  be 
'wn  in  the  various  tanks,  which  it  is  proposed 
carry  round  the  walls  of  tho  apartment.  The 
ivn  Council,  some  time  since,  voted  a sum  of 
ney  towards  the  erection  of  an  aquarium, 


•whilst  the  necessary  funds  for  the  extension  of 
the  museum  proper  are  being  raised  by  private 
subscription.  Of  tho  7,000k  required  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  recently  mentioned  by  Councillor 
McBean,  who  has  the  matter  in  hand,  that  5,000k 
bad  been  already  contributed.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned  that  the  aquarium  referred  to  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  that  proposed  to  be  con- 
struoted  by  the  Aquarium  Building  Company  of 
Glasgow,  Limited.  This  latter  proposes  to  raise 
100,000k  in  10,000  shares  of  10k  each,  and  to 
obtain  borrowing  powers  to  the  extent  of 
60,000k  j and  it  is  said  they  have  provisionally 
secured  an  extensive  site  in  tho  heart  of  the 
city  on  which  to  erect  a marine  aquarium, 
concert-room,  hotel,  restaurant,  shops,  ware- 
houses, offices,  &o. 

When  the  building  is  finished  “ Let  ns  haste 
to  Kelvin-grove  ” will  again  become  a popular 
refrain.” 


TENDER  FOE  ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH, 
IIORSLEYDOWN. 

Silt,— Tour  corrospondent'e  letter  with  reference  to 
the  recent  tenders  for  painting,  &c.,  at  the  above  church 
makes  it  necessary  for  ua  to  ask  you  to  insert  this  state- 

On  the  tenders  being  opened,  Meaers.  Mansfields  was 
found  to  be  the  lowest,  but  as  it  was  so  much  below  any 
of  the  others,  it  was  “withdrawn"  by  the  gentleman 
reproseating  that  firm,  who  said  that  there  must  have 
boon  some  great  mistake  in  it  (as  was  indeed  plain).  "W  e 
were  theu  informed  that  by  this  ours  bad  becomo  the 
lowest,  but  as  tho  acceptauce  of  tho  tender  rested  with 
the  churchwardens,  we  were  told  we  should  be  written  to 
on  the  suV'ject. 

Wo  concluded,  therefore,  and  we  think  very  naturally, 
that  our  tender  only  awaited  formal  acceptauce,  and  in 
writing  to  the  architects  on  other  husiuess,  we  expressed 
our  pleasureut  being  successful.  We  alsoforwarded  the 
list  of  tenders  to  you,  of  course  omitting  the  one  that 
had  been  withdrawn,  and,  therefore,  was  no  longer  in  the 
list.  Not  till  after  this  did  we  learn,  to  our  great 
surprise,  that  tho  withdrawn  tender  had  been  amended, 
sent  in  again,  and  accepted.  Wo  never  supposed  such  a 
thing  possible,  and  we  think  it  would  be  diUicult  to  had 
any  contractor  or  professional  mau  who  would  say  that  it 
should  have  been  allowed. 

Before  the  note  apprising  us  of  this  had  been  delivered 
half  an  hour,  we  sent  to  your  olBce,  asking  (h*t  the  list 
of  fenders  might  not  be  inserted,  but  we  were  too  late. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  omitted  the  word  “ ae- 

■pted  ” against  our  names,  though  we  were  but  reckon- 
...g  on  tho  almost  universal  custom  in  doing  so ; but  we 
still  thiulv  that  any  tender  that  is  withdrawn  is  in  the 
same  condition  as  one  that  has  never  been  sent  in,  aud 

.18,  tberefore,  no  place  in  tho  list. 

We  omitted  it  because  wo  thought  Messrs.  M.  could  not 
dasiro  its  iusertiou,  and  we  doubt  much  if  they  will  feel 
under  any  obligation  to  “One  of  tho  Contractors,” 

ho  has  80  unnecessarily  ruado  the  matter  public. 

We  ask  will  you  be  good  enough  to  insert  this  somewhat 
lengthy  explanation ; for  we  should  be  the  last,  know- 
■ igiy,  to  send  auylhiug  erroneous  to  yor  for  publication. 

I’lXMiN  & Cl'TUDEKTBOS. 


and  who  possessed  saitable  vessels  to  hold  aiid 
convenient  places  to  stand  such  vessels,  •whereby 
the  water  kept  for  the  next  day  might  not 
become  contaminated. 

Water  is  now  supplied  to  every  house  where 
there  is  a receptacle  for  it,  and  the  complaints  of 
an  insufiicieut  supply  are  veiy  few.  In  those 
houses  in  which  it  ia  impossible  either  to  fix  a butt 
or  cistern,  -water  waste-preventers  are  in  nse. 

Although  such  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  this  district  as  regards  the  water- 
supply,  much  more  is  yet  required  to  be  done 
before  a satisfactory  result  will  be  arrived  at. 
Butts  still  exist,  some  of  -which  are  placed  in 
collars  alongside  of  the  privies;  many  of  the 
butts  are  without  covers  and  taps  ; some  are  too 
small,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  in  bad  con- 
dition. 

In  all  the  reports  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  subject  of  water-supply  to  the  metropolis,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  constant  service  should 
bo  adopted.  But  in  adopting  this  system  of 
water-supply,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health,  to  lay  down  such  rules,  a& 
regards  the  fittings,  as  will  prevent  any  con- 
tamination of  the  water;  for,  unless  due  care  is- 
taken  by  all  housoholders  receiving  water  on  tho 
constant  service,  not  only  will  there  bo  danger 
to  tho  health  of  the  inmates  of  any  particular 
bouse,  but  the  danger  may  extend  to  all  thoso 
householders  who  are  supplied  by  the  same- 
service-pipo.  This  Mr.  Liddle  carefully  pointo 
out,  aud  makes  other  precautionary  remarks. 


UNSAFE  BUILDINGS. 

JOnNSIO>’  V.  HACRISON  AND  OTIIEES, 

Ticis  waa  an  action  (tried  before  Baron  Pollock)  brougb 
agaiuat  the  defendants,  who  are  warehousoraen,  for  tno 
damage  to  two  cargoes  of  sugar  of  the  plaiutifi”  s stored  in 
tho  defendants'  warehouse,  caused  by  the  falling  in  of  the- 
building.  It  was  alleged  for  the  plaintiff  that  the  ware- 
house woe  in  an  nusale  condition,  and  the  evidence  waa 
given  ill  the  plaintiQ''3  ease  of  the  existence  of  a crack  in. 
the  wall  oCtho  gable,  and  oftbe  absence  ofa  proper  nnm- 
bor  of  props  or  stanchions  placed  between  the  beams  of 
each  floor  aud  those  of  the  floor  above  to  act  as  supports, 
and  of  tho  loosening  and  displacement  of  such  stancuious 
as  were  there.  The  case  was  not  ultimately  rested  OD- 
those  alleged  defects,  however,  but  it  appeared  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  common  ground  that  the  stanchions  were  suill- 
eieut  if  properly  looked  after  at  the  time  of  the  storing, 
and  ch-at  the  warehouse  was  otherwise  safe,  and,  in  short, 
that  tho  accident  happened  from  some  wuut  of  care  in  the- 
supervisiou  of  the  stanchions  aud  the  placing  them  in 
their  proper  positions  as  the  storing  proceeded. 
d that 


peared 


Lloyd’s  Register  of  Skipping ; its  effect  upon  the  Art  of 
p-Buildieg.  By  John  Wightim  Eichardson,  London: 
ngham  wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  1874. 


CONSTANT  WATER-SUPPLY  IN 
WHITECHAPEL. 

In  hia  report,  dated  4th  July,  Mr.  John 
Liddle,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  district, 
says  on  this  subject : — 

“The  water-supply  on  the  constant  sorviee  is  now  general 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  which  is  within  the 
water  limits  of  the  Euat  Loudon  Company.  From  inqui- 
Ties  which  the  inspectors  have  made  of  the  inhabitants,  it 
appears  that  tho  change  from  the  intermittent  to  the 
constant  service  has  given  satisfaction;  and  no  inoonve- 
nienco  ha*  been  experienced  by  the  iuhabitaats  -wLile  the 
alterations  in  the  lutings  were  in  progress,  and  the  ex- 
pense has  not  been  complained  of,  either  to  the  Board  or 
its  oDicers.  The  cost  to  the  owners,  in  inaldng  the 
alterations,  ranges  from  7b.  Gd.  upwards  ; the  amount 
depending  upon  the  lehgth  of  new  pipe  required.  lu 
some  cases  there  has  been  no  occasion  to  disturb  the  old 
fittings.  The  supposed  cost  of  alterations  has  not  beeu 
newly  so  great  as  was  anticipated,  aud  I may  add,  that 
the  companies  are  desirous  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible 
the  expense  to  the  owners  of  property.  The  screw-down 
taps  arc  iu  general  use,  and  they  appear  to  be  tho  best  for 
private  dwellings.  Tho  Kilmarnock  machine,  Kennedy’s 
and  Guest  & Cbrimes’s  patents,  are  probably  the  best 
adapted  for  courts;  but  no  doubt  turtner  improvernenta 
in  the  course  of  a short  time  will  he  made  in  the  several 
apparatuses  now  in  use.  Every  house  in  tho  district 
where  a constant  supply  is  given  will  bo  provided  with  a 
stop-cock,  situated  in  the  street,  so  that  ia  tho  event  of 
the  fittings  getting  out  of  repair,  the  occupiers  can  turn 
off  tho  water  pending  the  repairs." 

The  constant  water-supply  is  a question  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  public  health  that  Mr. 
Liddle  makes  some  further  remarks  upon  the 
subject ; and  before  doing  so,  gives  a brief  history 
of  the  water-supply  in  this  district  since  the 
formation  of  tho  Union  iu  1834. 

He  goes  on  to  say  : — It  ia  highly  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  record  the  progressive  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  water-supply  in  this 
district  since  the  formation  of  your  Board. 

All  the  pumps  are  now  abolished. 

Not  one  of  the  old  stand-pipes  exist  now  which 
were  erected  in  several  of  the  courts,  from  which 
a limited  quautity  of  water  was  supplied  six  day: 

I in  tho  week  tothose  persons  who  were  so  fortunate 
^ as  to  be  at  home  when  the  water  was  turned  on 


owing  to  the  spring  ia  tho  floors,  tho- 


upoi  , 

Until  theu  they  are  liable  to  get  out  of  the  upright,  aud- 
it is  necessary  to  put  them  into  position  before  and 
during  the  loading  of  tho  floors.  If  one  or  two- 
are  out  of  place  the  floor  will  eventually  give  way 
as  those  above  are  loaded  in  succession  and  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  is  gradually  increased.  The  queetion 
became  one  as  to  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the 
stanchions,  end  whether,  if  it  was  tho  defendaute’,  they 
properly  discharged  it,  leaving  the  accident  to  have  been 
caused  by  some  subsequent  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
pUintifl'  a porters,  by  whom  (he  storing  waa  being  carried 
on.  The  plaintiff  called  a number  of  the  porters  in 
question  to  prove  that  they  complained  of  the  state  of  the 
etaiiuliions,  and  of  their  not  being  properly  looked  after 
by  the  warehouseman,  while  the  latter  stated  that  ha 
properly  examined  them  from  time  to  time,  and  found 
them  to  bo  rightly  placed,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  accident  was  duo  to  carelessness  on  tho  part  of  tho 
plaintiff's  porters  or  to  the  mischance  of  some  of  the  baga 
slipping  obliquely  against  the  stanchions  aud  displacing 
them.  . 

His  Lordship,  in  summing  up,  directed  the  jury  that  it 

the  duty  of  a ■warehouaeuiau,  who  does  not  let  his  ware- 
house 08  a lessor,  but  Lakes  goods  into  it  to  hold  and  keep 
them  for  their  owner,  to  provide  a warehouse  reasonably 
tit  for  their  reception,  aud  so  to  maintain  and  keep  it,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defeudauts  in  this  case  to  put 
the  props  iuto  their  proper  position. 

The  jury,  in  the  result,  fouud  their  verdict  for  the- 
plaiutifl'l'or  317L 


LONDON  SOCIETY  OF  FOREMEN 
BUILDERS. 

Sib,— Tour  report  of  the  festival  of  the  London  Asso- 
ciation of  Foremen  Engineers  and  Draughtsmen  suggests 
the  question  why  so  important  a body  of  men  _ as  the 
builder’s  foremen  of  London  have  not  a similar  institu- 
tion The  iutelligenc©  of  towns  above  that  of  country 
districts  is  simply  owing  to  the  interchange  of  ideaa 
arising  from  the  continual  intercourse  of  the  people. 
This  desirable  result  is  brought  about  -without  its  being 
aimed  at,  and  often  iu  spite  of  a foolish  spirit  of  attempted 
isolation.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  frequent  meetings 
and  social  re-unions  between  persons  of  a particular 
craft  or  profession  roust  lead  to  the  moral  improvement 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  thus  raise  the  result  of  their 
labour  This,  in  the  first  place,  would  benefit  the  trade 
or  profession  thus  associated  together,  and  ultimately  the 
general  public,  iuasmuch  as  the  services  rendered  must 
ever  be  according  to  the  status  of  those  who  serve. 

The  building  trade  is  now  taking  a more  important 
position  than  it  has  ever  done  iu  the  post,  and  as  educa- 
tion and  culture  extend  among  the  people,  so  will  the 
demand  for  good  co)uiruc(ion  and  design  be  increased. 
That  the  supply  may  keep  pace  with  the  demand  requirea 
that  those  engaged  in  every  department  of  the  trade 
should  encourage  its  improvement  and  development.  Our 
designers  do  not  deem  their  education  eoraplete  when  they 
leave  the  office  in  which  they  have  been  articled.  They 
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have  their  Institate  acdArchitectaral  Aaaociation,  and  this 
for  the  further  development  of  a profession  to  which  they 
have  had  a special  training.  Our  conslriictori,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  no  organisation  in  any  way  analogous  to 
this  Association  of  Architeeta,  though  there  are  many 
reasons  why  it  is  more  demanded  in  their  case. 

What  are  tho  antecedents  of  a builder’s  foreman  ? 
Almost  without  an  exception  he  has  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  one  particular  trade  j or,  in  other  words,  ho  has 
learnt  in  detail  ojie part  of  biiildinff  conttruefion.  To  this 
education  is  perhaps  added  good  general  ideas  and  other 
characteristics  needed  by  one  superintending  a number 
of  men.  Now,  I think  all  would  agree  this  is  a fair  state- 
ment of  the  case  ; and,  if  so,  I would  ask  the  builders' 
foremen  of  London  whether  it  is  not  a duty  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  for  the  public  good,  to  found  some  such  insti- 
tution? I feel  sure  I am  but  giving  utterance  to  the 
thoughts  of  many  foremen,  and,  as  one  among  them,  I 
would  express  the  hope  that  these  thoughts  may  lead  to 
a discussion  of  the  matter  in  your  columns,  resulting  in 
the  establishing  of  the  London  Society  of  Foremen 
Builders.  MiKK  H.  Jcdck. 

*•*  What  has  become  of  the  Clerks  of  Works  and 
Foremen’s  Society? — Ed. 


NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

New  Town-Tiall  for  Paisley. — Sometime  since 
Mr.  George  R.  Clark  beqneathed  the  sum  of 

20.0001.  for  the  erection  of  a Town-hall,  reading, 
room,  and  smoking-room  for  Paisley,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  mnnificent  bequest 
is  about  to  be  turned  to  practical  use  by  the 
trustees.  A suitable  site  has  been  purchased  in 
the  locality  known  as  the  New  Town,  for  about 

9.0001,  This  site  runs  from  the  end  of  the  old 
bridge,  on  the  margin  of  the  river  Cart,  east  of 
High-street,  to  the  Abbey  Close,  and  extends  up 
tho  Close  to  a point  near  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  immediately  opposite  the  abbey,  and  in 
front  of  the  statue  to  be  erected  there  to  Wilson, 
the  ornithologist.  The  committee  of  the  Town 
Council,  who  have  the  work  in  hand,  are  about 
t©  secure  a competent  architect,  to  whom  will  be 
entrusted  the  design  of  the  buildings  and  the 
preparation  of  the  working  plans.  After  meet- 
ing  alt  the  preliminary  costs  connected  with  the 
purchase  of  the  site,  preparation  of  plans,  &o.,  it 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  about  12,0001.  in 
hand  for  the  erection  of  the  hall.  According  to 
the  terms  of  Mr.  Clark’s  will,  his  executors  are 
not  bound  to  disburse  the  legacy  until  the  expiry 
of  ten  years  after  his  decease,  but  his  relatives 
have  determined  to  begin  the  erection  of  the 
Town-hall  immediately  after  the  Whitsunday 
term  of  1875,  or  in  about  two  years  after  the 
■date  of  the  death  of  the  generous  donor. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  a Roof  in  Bradford. — At  the  old  gas- 
works,  Eastbrook-street,  seven  men  have  been 
more  or  less  injured.  They  had  been  ordered  to 
scrape  and  tar  the  framework  of  an  old  iron 
roof  covering  a cinder-shed.  At  the  moment  of 
the  accident  six  or  seven  of  them  were  employed 
at  various  parts  of  the  roof,  when,  without  any 
warning,  a large  portion  of  it,  measuring  about 
twenty  yards  in  length,  gave  way,  and  fell  into 
the  shed  beneath,  carrying  with  it  the  seven 
workmen,  and  burying  them  in  the  debns.  For. 
tunately  the  ground  in  the  shed  was  covered  with 
cinders,  which  broke  the  fall. 

Fall  of  a House  at  Leek.— A.  newly-erected 
shop,  belonging  to  Mr.  Devonport,  confectioner, 
has  ^ fallen,  a defect  in  the  foundation  ocea- 
sioning  the  disaster.  No  one  was  hart,  but  two 
men  had  a very  narrow  escape.  A second  or 
two  before  the  house,  which  was  not  quite  com- 
pleted, collapsed,  they  were  standing  talking 
close  to  the  building,  but  took  alarm  at  noises 
they  heard,  and  ran  to  the  other  aide  of  the 
road,  pursued  by  falling  bricks  and  other 
materia],  the  heavy  chimney-pots  smashing  to 
pieces  on  the  pavement  at  their  feet.  If  tho 
accident  had  ocenn'ed  in  the  day-time,  when  the 
men  were  at  work,  and  passers-by  numerous,  the 
result  would  have  been  frightful. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Darlington  Parish  Church.  — Tho  windows 
wMch  have  been  purchased  by  public  subscrip- 
tion  in  memory  of  the  late  vicar  are  now  com- 
pleted. They  have  been  done  by  Mr.  G.  J. 
Bagnley,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  subject  of 
the  first  window  is  Our  Lord  instituting  the  Last 
Supper.  The  centre  window  is  occupied  with  a 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion.  Sorrounding  our 
Lord’s  head  is  a diapered  rnby  ground-work  of 
antique  glass.  In  the  third  window  is  the  sub- 
jectof  the  Entombment  of  Christ.  The  three 
windows  are  surmounted  by  architectural 
canopies,  the  two  outer  ones  being  varied  by 
the  introduction  of  foliage,  and  at  the  base 
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of  the  subjects  are  ornamental  arcades,  also 
with  foliage. 

All  Saints',  Lynn. — A new  painted  east 
window  has  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  this 
church.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Prowse 
and  Mrs.  Prowse,  in  memory  of  the  deceased 
mother  of  the  latter.  The  previous  east  win- 
dow is  being  re-fixed  in  the  south  transept. 
The  new  work  is  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  of 
Birmingham.  The  subjects  represented  are  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  centre,  and  the  Nativity  and 
Baptism  in  the  side  lights.  The  figures  are 
about  half  of  life-size.  In  the  tracery!  above 
and  in  the  base  are  figures  of  several  major  and 
minor  prophets  5 and  each  subject  is,  as  it  were, 
framed  in  tabernacle  work,  to  harmonise  with 
the  window  tracery  and  the  reredos  beneath. 

St.  John's,  South  Hornsey. — The  church  of 
St.  John,  Brownawnod  Park,  has  had  several 
stained-glass  windows  placed  in  it,  the  chancel 
having  three,  representing  subjects  from  the 
life  of  Christ,  viz,,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the 
Crucifixion,  and  the  Resurrection.  The  other 
windows  throughout  the  building  are  mostly  of 
an  ornamental  character,  and  have  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore,  of  Soutbampton-row, 
London.  The  reredos,  which  is  of  stone,  has 
also  panels  of  decoration,  introduced  on  a mate- 
rial invented  and  decorated  upon  by  the  same 
firm. 

St.  John's,  Bradford. — The  east  window  in  this 
church  has  just  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Light,  J.P.  The 
subject  is  the  Ascension.  The  work  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Powell,  Brothers,  of 
Leeds. 

Bath  Abbey.  — This  church  has  received 
another  addition  to  the  many  stained-glass  win- 
dows already  in  the  building,  this  one  completing 
those  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir.  The  window 
is  one  of  five  lights,  and  tracery.  The  main 
subject,  which  runs  through  the  lower  lights, 
depicts  our  Lord  preaching  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  window  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Bell,  of  Bristol. 

Ashboum  Church. — A memorial  window  has 
been  erected  in  the  south  transept  of  this  church, 
as  a token  of  esteem  for  the  Rev.  John  Richard 
Errington,  late  vicar  of  Ashboum,  at  the  close 
of  his  ministry  of  twenty.two  years.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Errington  that  tho  memorial  should 
be  given  in  this  way,  as  the  window  in  the 
south  transept  was  falling  into  decay,  and 
ho  suggested  that  the  restoration  of  it  would 
be  to  him  the  most  pleasing  memorial.  The 
subject  and  design  of  the  window  were  entirely 
left  to  his  judgment  in  these  matters.  The  cost 
of  the  window  is  about  600J.  The  work,  which 
was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Bir- 
mingbam,  has  now  been  completed.  The  win- 
dow  consists  of  seven  lights,  and  tha  upper  part 
is  filled  with  tracery.  It  bad  previously  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  of  which  some  parts 
remained,  and  these  determined  the  character  of 
the  new  window  ; indeed,  one  small  compart- 
ment is  fitted  with  the  old  glass.  The  design  is 
based  on  religions  music.  The  principal  figures 
are  those  of  Jubal,  Moses,  Miriam,  David, 
Solomon,  St.  Cecilia,  and  St.  Ambrose,  the  last 
being  the  reputed  author  of  the  “ Te  Deum.” 
Above  these  are  seven  church-bells  and  ringers, 
in  the  act  of  ringing;  and  higher  yet  are  angels 
and  archangels,  with  musical  instruments  of 
various  kinds. 

Olaston  Church,  Rutland. — A stained  glass 
window  has  recently  been  erected  in  this  church 
to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Algernon  Tumor,  of 
Bisbrooke  Hall.  The  window  was  designed  by 
the  Hon.  W.  C.  Evans  Freke,  and  e.xecuted  by 
Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham.  It  consists 
of  throe  lights  and  tracery  ; the  centre  light 
contains  a figure  of  our  Lord  standing  on  the 
globe,  his  right  hand  raised  in  the  act  of  blessino-, 
aud  in  his  left  hand  the  orb  and  cross,  and  from 
his  head  radiate  rays  of  light  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  In  the  dexter  light  is  a figure  of  Jacob 
reclining  in  sleep  with  his  vision  represented 
above  as  recorded  in  Genesis  xxviii. ; and 
in  the  sinister  light  is  a figure  of  Nathaniel 
kneeling  under  a fig-tree  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  both  pointing  heavenwards.  All  three 
figures  are  surmounted  by  canopies  iu  the  style  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  bases  below  them 
are  of  the  same  style.  The  tracery  is  filled  with 
angels  encircling  a centre,  and  some  of  them  in 
the  act  of  praising  God  with  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Newton  Toney  Church. — On  Saturday,  July  18, 
was  unveiled  a memorial  window  in  the  parish 
church  of  Newton  Toney,  near  Salisbury.  It  is 
the  western  window  and  consists  of  three  lights. 


The  subjects  are  the  charity  of  Dorcas, iji< 
distressed  widow  showing  Peter  the  garirsa 
bestowed  on  them,  and  St.  Peter  preseOTi 
Dorcas  alive  to  them.  The  window  is  in  meiro 
of  Mrs.  Peill,  the  late  wife  of  the  Rector, 
from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Camm,  BrotIL 
Smethwick,  Birmingham.  i' 

Gloucester  Caihed/ral. — A painted  windowi$B 
been  erected  in  the  cloisters  of  this  Cathedrltt 
memory  of  Mr.  Robert  Bransby  Cooper, 
on  three  occasions,  represented  the  city* 
Gloucester  in  Parliament.  The  window  se!«<i 
is  the  easternmost  in  the  south  walk,  andi 
subjects  are  the  conversion  and  the  martyrdo>j 
St.  Paul,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangei 
prepared  by  the  late  Bishop  Jeune  when 
dean  of  Gloucester.  Each  of  the  two  subi 
occupies  three  of  the  six  main  lights,  and  i 
are  figures  of  angels,  bearing  the  palm 


crown  of  martyrdom  ; above  is  the  figure  of: 

- igi- 


saint  ascending  j and  in  the  top  tracery  ligil 
the  martyr’s  crown.  At  the  base  is  a brass, 
the  inscription.  The  artists  were  Messrs,  El 
man  & Co. 

St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  Gloucester.  — Me 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne  have  complete! 
memorial  window  in  this  church  to  the  late 
William  Watson,  of  Southgato-atreet.  The  I 
dow  in  the  south  aisle,  near  the  seat  Wi 
Mr.  Watson  usually  occupied,  consists  of  j' 
lights,  with  quatrefoil.  In  the  latter  is' 
figure  of  au  angel,  bearing  on  a scroll  the  wc 
“Blessed  are  the  merciful.”  The  lower  liji 
are  filled  by  two  groups,  illustrating  the  feeii 
of  the  hungry  and  the  visiting  of  the  ff 
Floral  designs  are  substituted  for  the  ui 
canopy  work ; and  at  the  base,  under  a fl 
border,  is  the  inscription. 

Woodford  Church. — A stained-glass  win 
has  been  placed  in  this  church,  the  gift  of  1 
B.  Gibbons,  Fulshaw  Park,  Wilmslow.  The  tf*" 
jeob  is  the  miracle  at  the  gate  of  Nain,  wl 
fills  the  three  lower  lights.  The  upper  lij 
have  the  text  across,  “God  hath  visited’ 
people,”  on  a bright  scarlet  ground,  withw' 
lilies.  Messrs.  Edmundaon  & Son,  of  1 
cheater,  provided  it. 


i 


VARIORUM. 

The  twelfth  annual  edition  of  “the  Rd 
Guide  to  the  London  Charities,”  187-i-5,  • 
Herbert  Fry,  has  been  published  by  Hardwif 
It  is  a remarkable  list,  and  shows  in  alpi 
botical  order  the  name,  date  of  foundafci 
address,  objects,  annual  income,  and  chief  i 

cials  of  each  institution. The  Gardener's  CV 

nicle,  giving  some  particulars  of  paper  ; 
paper-making,  mentions  a North  American  gti 
(Arundinaria  macrosperma,  Michx.)  which  is  u' 
to  some  extent  in  paper-making.  “ It  belong^ 
the  tribe  Bambusidem,  and  is  a atifl.growJ 
cane-like  plant,  attaining  a considerable  heii'J 
It  is  abundant  on  the  banks  of  creeks  il 
rivers  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  stei^ 
being  stiff  and  hard,  somewhat  like  those  of 
bamboo ; they  appear  to  require  exceptio]!(| 
treatment  in  their  preliminary  working  ft 
paper-making.  A few  years  back  a compa)® 
was  established  in  North  Carolina  for  the  piS 
pose  of  preparing  ‘ paper  stock  ’ from  this  pl£^i 
and  their  mode  of  procedure  is  thus  describedi'' 

‘ Tightly  compressed  bundles  of  the  caaea 
pat  into  steam  cylinders  or  guns,  and  then  su  rjB 
jected  to  the  action  of  steam  at  a pressurai 
about  170  Ib.  to  the  inch  for  abont  ten  minut: 
The  gums  and  glutinous  matters  which  hold  Ki 
fibres  together  are  thereby  dissolved  or  softent'l 
aud  whilst  in  that  state  the  cane  is  blown  ii  H 
the  air  by  the  force  of  the  steam  in  the  gi  ■ 
and  the  fibres  are  separated  by  the  expansionitf 
the  steam  amongst  them.  The  fibres  are  sLn 
against  a large  target  with  considerable  fore  t 
and  tho  discharge  resembles  that  of  artillsiij^ 
A battery  of  ten  guns  of  the  smaller  size,  24  ;i 
long  and  12  in.  in  diameter,  will  yield  ov  L 
50  tons  per  day.  No  delicate  machinery  is  i ^ 

quired,  nor  skilled  workmen.’” Cajiital  a.*: 

Labour  has  some  trenchant  observations  on  tii> 
scamping  of  work  by  workmen,  observation 
which  persons  who  know  most  about  thesubjoilB 
will  be  the  least  able  to  controvert: — “Quale,] 
of  conscience  are  soon  stifled  if  it  is  the  fasbi.iJ 
to  be  unconscientious.  And  tho  worst  of  it 
that  fashion  is  so  strong  that  there  are  no  qualn  ;> 
to  be  stifled.  One  of  the  principal  unwrithw 
maxims  impressed  upon  the  young  apprentice  u 
not  only  that  he  must  do  as  little  work  as  . J 
can  for  as  much  pay  as  he  can  get,  but  ali  i 
what  little  work  he  does  shall  be  dona  with  ti  . 
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Ovist  possible  trouble  to  himself.  That  is  a very 
*';imfortable  lesson  for  a heedless  youth  to  learn  j 
: Old  he  never  has  occasion  to  unlearn  it.  He  sees 
Tv)  more  barm  in  slurring  over  his  work  than  in 
[j?  inking  two  or  three  more  glasses  of  beer  a day 
o|laa  be  actually  requires,  or  in  having  children 
[rfjfore  he  can  support  them  j so  he  slurs  over  his 
>iljrk  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  essential  dis- 
^Jmesty  of  this  state  of  things  surely  does  not 
O ied to  be  enlarged  upon;  and  its  mischievous 
Mjndency  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who 
ll^iks  at  it  fairly,  It  is  an  inevitable  oonoomi- 
idnt,  however,  of  the  existing  arrangements  by 
: ^ich,  not  through  their  fault  alone,  the  working 
pisses  have  come  to  regard  their  position  as 

S.tagonistic  to  the  position  of  the  employers. 

)t  till  the  two  parties  are  united  will  the  future 
joiosperity  of  England  be  secured.  But  there  is 
jLiall  chance  of  their  being  united  until  a more 
■dependent  spirit,  sounder  judgment,  and  higher 
■•inciple  than  at  present  prevail  have  been  de. 
Sloped  .among  our  workmen.  Honest  pride 
i0<  good  work  needs  to  be  fostered  and  stimu. 
**jled,” 


■ Preservation  of  Jedburgh  Abbey. — For 
ft  me  time  past  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  has  been 
Avoting  no  little  attention  to  the  measures 
■oessary  for  preserving  the  interesting  ruins  of 
idburgh  Abbey.  A notable  feature  of  the 
lilding  is  the  doorway  of  the  cloister  on  the 
■uth  of  the  nave.  This,  however,  has  been 
ling  BO  rapidly  to  decay,  that  the  marquis  has 
cided,  instead  of  attempting  restoration,  to 
produce  it  in  the  form  of  an  exact  duplicate, 
be  put  up  probably  as  an  entrance  to  the 
mily  mausolonm  in  tbe  abbey.  The  neces- 
ry  drawings  having  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
iderson,  architect,  Edinburgh,  the  masons’ 
)rk  was  entrusted  to  Herbertson,  Gala- 
iela,  and  tbe  carving  to  Farmer  & Brindley, 
mdon.  Another  subject  of  special  anxiety  has 
len  the  state  of  the  central  tower  of  the  abbey, 
le  general  condition  of  the  building  has  been 
oroughly  examined  by  Mr.  Anderson,  who 
commended  tbe  shoring  up  of  tbe  central 
wer,  the  careful  picking  out  of  the  imperfect 
asonry,  and  the  substitution  of  good  solid  stone 
3rk  for  the  dry  rubbish  which  now  forms  the 
lart  of  the  piers.  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott  confirmed 
*t/r.  Anderson’s  views,  and,  we  believe,  the  Mar- 
uliis  has  resolved  to  carry  out  the  latter  gentle- 
nan’s  recommendations  so  soon  as  complete 
jWmmand  of  the  buildings  can  be  obtained.  At 
te'esent  the  greater  portion  of  the  nave  is 
wcupiod  as  the  parish  church.  A new  parish 
Jaurch  is  now,  however,  in  course  of  building, 
ftiThe  Future  Necropolis  of  Paris. — Mery 
J to  be  the  necropolis  of  tbe  capital ; and  as 
one  creation  of  this  relatively  distant  burying- 
1 ace  is  but  an  adjournment  of  an  important 
;i;i.nitary  problem,  the  Conncil  have  resolved  that 
esprize  be  oSered,  six  months  hence,  for  the  best 
irrstem  of  incineration,  and  that  the  Assembly 
'ije  petitioned  to  pass  a Bill  allowing  cremation 
il  >>  be  facultative  in  the  city  of  Paris.  Mery-snr- 
ise  is  34  kilometres  north  of  Paris.  Not 
^liday-seekers  alone  have  been  running  down 
Mery,  but  architects,  builders,  and  other  sorts 
oj?'  speculators,  and  heads  of  families.  Not  many 
) ears  ago  the  plateau  was  part  of  the  Condo 
jplanting-grounds.  The  entrance  to  the  necropolis  . 
ailill  lie  between  the  villages  of  Sognolles  and , 
rflirepillou,  by  which  the  road  from  Mery  passes, 
a;  be  mortuary  chapel  will  face  Pontoise.  I am 
1 irry,  for  the  sake  of  dwellers  lower  down  the 
fjise,  that  all  the  sewage  of  the  burying-ground 
1 .ust  fall  into  it. — Corresjpondejit  of  Morning 
ost. 

m Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Artists. — The  collec- 
1 on  of  pictures  by  deceased  and  living  Norfolk 
.*'iQd  Suffolk  artists,  gathered  together  for  the 
i!;ritiah  Medical  Association  meetingat  Norwich, 

•>  ;i8  remained  on  view  at  St.  Andrew’s-hall. 

: I '’ith  the  exception  of  the  collection  exhibited , 
I -,,  imeyears  ago  at  tbe  Free  Library,  there  has 
> ' Ot  been  a like  opportunity  of  inspecting  tbe 
;0rkB  of  local  artists  j and  the  present  col- 
■ otion  contains  many  pictures  that  had  no 
-iiiustence  at  that  time.  The  Norfolk  Chronicle 
J -ates  that  old  Crome  and  his  sons,  the  Stan. 

irda,  tbe  Starks,  the  Cotmans  (father  and 
>'  ,>ne),  Thirtle,  Opie,  Vincent,  Clover,  Colkett, 
right,  Priest,  Hodgson,  Sandys,  Middleton, 
emoD,  Lound,  Freeman,  Walker,  and  others 
re  represented,  but  especially  Cremes  and 
otmans. 


Muller's  Orphan  Houses. — Mr.  Muller  has 
issued  his  “ Brief  Narrative  of  Facts”  in  con- 
nexion  with  his  Orphan  Houses  on  Ashley  Down. 
He  says  that  since  the  formation  of  the  insti- 
tution  on  March  5th,  1834,  he  has  “ obtained 
from  the  Lord,  simply  in  answer  to  prayer,” 
617,0001.  38,800  children  or  grown-up  persons 

have  been  taught  in  the  various  schools,  entirely 
supported  by  the  funds  of  the  institution,  besides 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  been  benefited 
in  the  schools  which  were  assisted  by  its  funds  j 
above  8,200  now  frequent  the  schools.  There 
have  been,  likewise,  missionaries  assisted  by  its 
funds,  and  of  late  years  more  than  170  in  num- 
ber. On  this  subject  alone  138,0001.  have  been 
expended  from  tbe  beginning.  Also  4,408  orphans 
have  been  under  Mr.  Muller’s  caro,  and  five  large 
houses,  at  an  expense  of  115,0001.,  have  been 
erected  and  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of 
2,050  orphans.  Daring  the  last  few  weeks,  he 
says,  the  expenses  of  the  institution  have  been 
so  great,  and  the  income  so  small,  as  that  “ the 
balance  we  bad  in  hand  has  decreased  altogether 
more  than  5,0001.  j and  if  thus  it  were  to  go  on 
about  two  months  longer,  we  should  not  have  a 
shilling  left.”  He  is,  however,  as  full  of  confi- 
deuce  as  over,  for  all  that. 

Artificial  Stone  Pipes. — Mr.  J.  Fottrell,  of 
Dame-street,  Dublin,  manager  of  a piiblic 
company,  has  patented  some  improvements  in 
artificial  stone  pipes  and  tubes,  and  in  tbe  coat- 
ing or  lining  thereof,  to  render  them  suitable  for 
the  conduct  of  alkaline  liquids  and  acid  products 
from  chemical,  manure  and  gasworks,  for 
sewage,  saline  liquids,  and  gas.  Mr.  Fottrell 
says : — “ For  the  conduit  of  gas  I line  the 
interiors  and  ends  with  a coating  of  silicate  of 
soda  in  a crude  state  by  painting  such  parts 
with  a strong  solution  of  the  snbstance,  and 
allowing  it  to  dry  slowly.  Any  other  soluble 
silicate  or  aluminate  may  bo  employed  or  a mix- 
ture of  them.  For  the  conveyance  of  sewage, 
the  tubes  or  pipes  should  be  smoothly  turned 
within,  and  when  so  arranged  should  be  coated 
internally  with  a thin  but  perfect  layer  of 
bitumen  laid  on  hot,  and  diluted  with  some  oil  in 
order  to  lower  the  fusing  point  so  as  to  ensure 
complete  union  with  the  bitumen  • agglutinating 
the  particles  of  stone.  For  acids,  the  mineral 
basis  of  the  tubing  as  described  in  my  Letters 
Patent,  No.  3086,  is  altered,  and  the  natural 
bituminous  rock  omitted  from  the  composition.” 

The  New  Building  Societies’  Act. — The 
Act  passed  in  the  late  session  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  bnilding  societies  in 
the  United  Kingdom  contains  some  important 
provisions  as  to  the  liability  of  members,  and 
will  come  into  operation  on  the  2nd  November, 
when  the  statute  of  the  6 & 7 William  IV.,  c.  32, 
on  Benefit  Building  Societies,  will  be  repealed. 
There  are  44  sections  to  the  now  law,  with  a 
schedule  of  forms  to  be  used.  The  registrars  of 
friendly  societies  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land are  to  be  registrars  of  building  societies. 
There  are  various  provisions  as  to  the  tables  to 
be  made  and  tbe  (Ejects  of  tbe  society,  the  most 
important  of  which  relate  to  the  liability  of 
members.  The  14th  section  states  that  the 
liability  of  a member  in  respect  of  a share  upon 
which  no  advance  has  been  made  shall  be  limited 
to  the  amount  actually  paid  or  in  arrear  on  such 
share  j and  in  respect  of  a share  on  which  an 
advance  has  been  made,  to  be  limited  to  tbe 
amount  payable  thereon  under  any  mortgage  or 
other  security,  or  under  tbe  rules  of  a society. 

The  Necessity  for  Public  Playgrounds. — 
At  an  inquest  held  by  Dr.  Hardwicko  on  the 
body  of  a female  child  who  had  been  run  over 
by  a railway  van,  the  learned  coroner  remarked 
that,  owing  to  the  inaction  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  the  metropolis  was  almost  without 
accommodation  for  persons  to  sit  or  rest,  and  the 
same  remarks  applied  to  open  spaces  for  chil- 
dren’s playgrounds.  He  advocated  the  throwing 
open  of  the  gardens  in  the  squares  for  certain 
hours  in  the  day.  All  children  ought  to  have  at 
least  two  or  three  hours,  or  more,  exercise  iu  the 
fresh  air  daily.  The  general  public  and  autho- 
rities appeared  indifferent  to  this  most  important 
matter,  but  it  was  one  affecting  the  future  of  the 
country. 

Peal  of  Bells  at  Clay-cross. — The  new 
peal  of  bells  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s, Clay-cross,  has  been  formally  opened. 
The  bells  were  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Warner, 
& Sons,  of  London,  at  a cost  of  300L  The 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  conducted  the  service  held  to 
celebrate  the  event.  A public  luncheon  after. 

I wards  took  place  in  the  parochial  school-room. 


Laying  the  Ponndation-stone  of  the  New 
Samaritan  Hospital,  Belfast. — The  ceremony 
of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  tbe  Samaritan 
Hospital  has  taken  place  at  the  site  of  the  build- 
ing in  Lisbum-road.  There  was  a large  and 
influential  assemblage  of  gentlemen  present. 
The  building  will  be,  in  after  years,  one  of  many 
monnments  in  this  town  of  a life  devoted  to  the 
alleviation  of  suffering.  Mr.  Benn,  the  founder, 
has  now  passed  away,  but  a cast  of  him  has  been 
preserved,  and  this  will  enable  such  a statue  to  be 
erected  as  will  not  only  identify  him  with  this 
institution,  but  will  serve  to  keep  his  personal 
appearance  fresh  in  the  memoi'y  of  those  who 
knew  him.  The  erection  of  this  statue  having 
been  a part  of  the  original  conception,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  it  by  a niche  over 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  building.  Mr. 
Benn  has  left  a sum  of  money  for  the  building 
of  a larger  hospital  at  Glenravel-street,  as  the 
editor  of  the  News  Lettei'  states. 

Monster  Blast  of  Rock. — On  Thursday  in 
last  week  a limestone-hill,  calculated  to  weigh 
50,000  tons,  on  the  Cuplow  Limestone  Works, 
leased  by  Messrs.  E.  Briggs  & Sons,  was  blown 
up  with  seventy  barrels  of  gunpowder,  each 
weighing  100  lb.  The  hill,  which  is  16  yards 
high,  40  long,  and  13  broad,  faces  the  highway 
from  Clitheroe  to  Chatburn,  on  which  stands  the 
union  workhouse,  some  300  yards  distant.  The 
gnnpowder  was  placed  in  a boring  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  Xj  16  ft.  in  circumference.  The 
sound  of  the  explosion  was  like  the  roar  of 
artillery,  and  the  appearance  to  the  sight  like  a 
huge  cloud  falling.  A portion  of  the  walling  of 
the  highway  was  knocked  down,  a part  of  the 
workhouse  roof  was  knocked  in,  and  huge  stones 
ploughed  the  fields  like  shot.  Nobody  was 
injured.  One  fragment,  weighing  about  100 
tons,  was  thrown  out  a distance  of  20  yards. 

Masters  and  Men. — On  Saturday  evening 
last  the  foremen  and  clerks  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  George  Smith  & Co.,  bnilders,  &c., 
entertained  Mr.  Henry  Gregory  Smith  and  the 
members  of  his  family  at  a banquet  held  at  the 
Greyhound  Hotel,  Dulwich.  Mr.  George  Smith 
was  expected,  but  was  absent  by  medical  advice. 
Mr.  Alfred  Mansfield,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
proposed,  in  warm  terms,  the  health  of  Mr. 
Henry  Gregory  Smith,  who  had  always  been 
found  a true  friend  and  a kind  employer.  Mr. 
Smith  in  reply  said  he  considered  that  It  was 
equally  the  duty  of  an  employer  to  study  the 
interests  of  bis  employes  as  it  was  for  them  to 
work  for  the  interests  of  their  employer.  Perhaps 
on  a future  occasion  he  should  be  the  inviter. 
instead  of  the  invited.  He  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  same  happy  relations  that  had  always  existed 
between  himself  and  those  around  would  con- 
tinue. 

Kirkaldy  Pine  Art  Exhibition.  — The 
third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Kirkaldy  Fine 
Art  Association  has  been  opened,  and  promises 
to  be  of  interest  to  the  connoisseur  as  well  as  of 
value  to  the  students  of  the  district.  The 
pictures  hung  this  year  number  nearly  300, 
besides  some  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  include 
specimens  of  Jamieson  (1636),  known  as  the 
Scottish  Vandyke,  Sir  H.  Eaeburn,  Sydney  K. 
Percy,  Eobert  Herdman,  E.S.A.,  Norman  Mac- 
beth,  A.E.S.A.,  Waller  H.  Paton,  E.S.A.,  J.  B. 
McDonald,  A.E.S.A.,  W.  Beattie  Brown, 
A.E.S.A.,  J.  C.  Wintour,  John  Smart,  A.E.S.A., 
James  Cassie,  J.  A.  Houston,  and  many  other 
artists,  besides  a considerable  number  of  works 
by  local  artists  and  amateurs.  Unfortunately, 
the  Town-hall,  where  the  exhibition  is  held,  ia 
very  unsuitable  for  the  banging  of  pictures. 

Opening  of  a Tumulus  at  Tliirsk.  — A 
tumulus  has  been  opened  near  Kopwick.  The 
mound  was  situated  on  the  brow  of  tbe  hill  to 
the  north  of  the  village  on  Kepwick  moor.  The 
plain  all  along  this  range  of  hills  abounds  in 
tumuli.  Canon  Greenwell,  Professor  Eawlston, 
M.D.,  Curator  of  Oxford  Museum,  and  the  Eev. 
W.  C.  Lukis,  Eector  of  Watb,  were  present,  A 
cinerary  urn  was  found  containing  ashes  as  if  of 
a human  being,  and  several  skeletons.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  deposited  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago.  An  old  Eoman  road,  leading 
past  the  Limekiln  House,  runs  within  a few 
hundred  yards  of  the  tumulus. 

Public  Park  for  Brighton  ? — A public  park 
is  wanted  for  Brighton,  and  tbe  local  journals 
are  asking  who  will  give  one  to  the  town, — “ who, 
by  his  liberality  or  his  energy,  will  associate  his 
memory  with  a public  park  for  Brighton?” 
Immortality  is  in  the  market. 
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New  Schools  at  Ilkeston. — The  founda- 
tion  of  new  national  Bchools  has  been  laid  by 
the  Duke  of  Kutland,  on  a site  known  as  the 
Cricket  Field  Ground,  at  Ilkeston,  which  he  has 
given  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  old  schools 
is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  other  is  intended 
to  be  converted  into  a market-hall.  Mr.  Isaac 
Warner,  of  Ilkeston,  has  been  contractor  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  schools,  which  are  situated 
quite  olose  to  the  church.  The  building  will 
comprise  three  large  rooms  for  girls  and  boys, 
and,  in  addition,  four  class-rooms,  and  will  ac- 
commodate nearly  1,000  children.  The  coat  of 
erection  of  these  schools  and  another  set  in 
Granby -street,  it  is  expected,  will  not  exceed 
3,0001.  A large  number  of  people  turned  out  to 
witness  the  procession. 

Opening  of  a New  Lectvire-haU  at 
Hosedale  Abbey.— A new  lecture-hall,  built 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Eosedale  Mines 
(North  Eiding  of  Yorkshire),  Mr.  Morrison, 
Mr.  Leemon,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Sherriff,  M.P., 
for  the  miners,  has  been  opened  at  Eosedale. 
The  lecture-room  is  capable  of  seating  about 
400  persons.  It  is  also  to  be  employed  as 
a reading-room.  Beneath  the  chief  room  are 
a number  of  small  apartments,  hereafter  to 
be  devoted  to  discussions,  educational  Glasses, 
winter  evening  games,  refreshments,  &c.  Pro- 
vision  is  also  made  for  sickness  or  accidents 
that  may  happen  at  the  mines,  the  west  end  of 
the  new  building  being  an  hospital  for  sick  and 
maimed. 

New  Churcli  for  Battersea.— Mr.  George 
Cubitt,  M.P.,  has  erected,  at  his  sole  cost,  a new 
temporary  church,  in  Plough-lane,  Battersea, 
which  was  opened  on  Satm-day  last.  A perma- 
nent new  church  is  about  to  be  erected,  for  which 
the  Eev.  Erskine  Clarke,  the  vicar,  has  purchased 
a house  in  Plough.lane,  to  bo  used  as  a par. 
souage,  to  which  there  is  attached  sufficient 
ground  for  the  sites  of  the  new  church  and 
schools. 

Unitarian  Church,  King's  Lynn. — The 

memorial-stone  of  a now  Unitai’ian  Church  was 
laid  at  King’s  Lynn  on  the  12th  inst.  The 
building  is  Gothic,  of  the  Early  Decorated 
period,  and  intended  to  accommodate  280  per- 
sons,  and  will  cost  about  1,0001.  Messrs.  Adams 
& Son,  of  King's  Lynn  and  Wisbech,  are  the 
architects,  and  Mr.  J,  Leach  is  the  builder. 


TENDERS 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Adam  and  Fve, 
Liverpool-road,  lelington,  for  Messrs.  Combe  & Co.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Cotton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Gate 


Foiley 

Newman  & Maim... 

Williams  & Son 

Manley  & Kogers.., 

Hyde  

WcLaehlan 

Patrick  

Toms  


2,826  0 0 
2,768  0 0 
2,735  0 0 
2,705  0 0 
2,698  0 0 
2,663  0 0 
2,666  0 0 


For  fittings,  &c.,  to  the  abore,  for  the  tenant,  Mr. 
Beott ; — 

Fosley £i93  0 0 

Williams  & Son  386  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 367  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 365  0 0 

Hyde  380  0 0 

McLachlan 360  0 0 

Toms  357  o 0 

Patrick  336  o 0 


For  repairs,  painting,  4c.,  to  Ashton  and  Peanclcre 
Lodges,  Bulhaiu-hill,  for  Messrs.  Fox  4 Bousfield 

Loat  & Co £240  0 0 

Boyce 270  0 0 

Maxwell,  Bros 262  0 0 

For  St.  Paul’s  new  district  church  (to  be  built  of  con- 
crete), Clacton-on-Sea.  Mr.  G.  Gard-Pyc,  architect; — 

Clarke  4 Son  £095  0 0 

Luff 672  0 0 

Dobson  856  0 0 

Snelling  62-1  0 0 

Saunders  4 Son  (accepted) 8S3  0 0 

Drake  4 Co.*  569  0 0 

■ • Concrete  and  plasterer’s  work  only. 

For  Wesleyan  chapel,  RiTercourt-road,  Hammersmith. 
Mr,  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Qnantities  supplied — 

Ennor  £8,250  0 0 ...  £686  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 7,995  0 0 ...  675  0 0 

Cowland  7,987  0 0 ...  8S9  0 0 

Niblett&Son 7,964  0 0 ...  738  0 0 

Hobson 7,764  0 0 896  0 0 

Elkington 7,664  0 0 ...  700  0 0 

Nye  7,840  0 0 ...  800  0 0 

Downs  7,291  0 0 ...  680  0 0 

Manley  4 Rogers  ...  7,287  0 0 ...  566  0 0 

Stimpson  7,270  0 0 ...  900  0 0 

Gibson  7,000  0 0 ...  630  0 0 

Brown  4 Robinson .,  6,995  0 0 ...  629  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann  ...  6,987  0 0 ...  660  0 0 

Nightingale 6.970  0 0 ...  660  0 0 

Adamson  6,885  0 0 ...  636  0 0 
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For  two  bouses  in  Snoke’s-lane,  Woodford.  Messrs. 
Hooper  & Lewis,  architects.  Quantitie.s  not  supplied 

Judd  4 Hawkins £3,630  0 0 

Staines  4 Son  2,848  0 0 

Linn 2,670  0 0 

Wells  ....  1,268  0 0 


For  alterations  to  shops  and  premises,  Nos.  Cl  and  62, 
London-road,  for  Mr.  Uorsford-: — 

Prebblo  4 Motley  (accepted) £564  0 0 

For  railwav-sidings  and  loading  platform  at  Norton, 
for  the  Conduit  Colliery  Company.  Mr.  J.  E.  Veall, 
architect 

G.  4 F.  Higham  (accepted)  £895  0 0 

For  engine-house,  4c.,  for  railway  incline 

G 4 F.  Higham  (accepted)  £104  0 0 

Forweighiiig-machine  house 

G.  4 F.  Higham  (accepted)... £139  0 0 

For  alterations  and  enlargement  of  Congregational 
church,  Fa-ieham,  Hants.  Mr.  P.  Chapman,  architect  ;• 
Plummer,  Gamhlin,  4 Blackman..  £287  13  0 
Tutte  (accepted) 279  18  6 

For  new  ale  store,  at  the  Griffin  Brewery,  Chiswick,  for 
Messrs.  FuUer,  Smith,  4 Turner.  Mr.  0-.  More,  archi- 
tect : — 

Bangs  4 Co.  (accepted) £1,784  0 0 

Ironvork, 

Head  4 Williams 67  16  0 


For  works,  9,  Seymour-atreet,  Portman.sq,uare.  Mr 
J.  H.  Stevens,  architect : — 

Elkington  t£l,390  0 0 

Merritt  4 Ashby  1,259  0 0 

Nightingale  1,238  0 0 

Wagner  1,160  0 0 


For  rebuilding  412,  Kingsland-road.  Mr.  E.  H.  Home, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Marks £844  0 0 

Hayworth  795  0 0 

Lewis  790  0 0 

Waldram  4 Co. 


736  0 0 


ForWesleyan  Methodist  chapel  and  schools,  Finsbury 
Park.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect : — 

Waldram  4 Co £7,310  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White 7,250  0 0 

Cliessum 7,196  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 6,785  0 0 

Eoberts  6,773  0 0 

Bayes.VHamage 6,700  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  4 Hill 6,040  0 0 

Euuor 6,591  0 0 

Richards 6,390  0 0 

Blackmore  4 Morlcy 6,663 


Pa 


6,599  0 0 


Pavitt  (accepted) 6,4/3  0 0 


For  a vicarage  at  St.  Peter’s.  Paddington,  for  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  O’Bryen  Hodge.  Messrs.  Vigers  4 Phillpotts. 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Sydney  Rogers 

Conder £2,771  0 0 

Thompson  4 Smith 2,723  0 0 

Temple  4 Forster 2,673  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 2,645  0 0 

Bayps4  Raramago  2,450  0 0 

Mark  2,430  0 0 


For  house  at  Erith,  for  Mr.  C.  Moberly.  Mr.  Herbert 


Fold,  architect 

Webber  

Perry  4 Co 

3,403 

3,356 

Dowua  4 Co 

Wright 

Scrivener  & White  

Marshland 

3,267 

3,185 

3,126 

3,120 

Small  

2,711 

For  detached  house,  Banstead,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  A. 
Searle.  Messrs.  Osborn  4 Russell,  architects.  Quaa- 
titles  supplied : — 

Pope £2,609  0 0 

Sabey  4 Son 2,475  0 0 

Colls  4Son 2,385  0 0 

Kcal  (accepted)  2,300  0 0 


For  alterations  ana  auaiuons  to  vum.  Forest-hill, 
W.  Thomas,  architect : — 

Ryder  & Son £1,573  0 0 

Crabb  1,412  0 0 

Gates  1*393  0 0 


Mr, 


For  studio,  Fitzroy-road,  Regent’s  Park,  for  Mr.  I 
Goodall.  Messrs.  BallerbuTy  4 Huxley,  architects  :- 
Manley  4 Rogers  (accepted)  £260  0 0 


For  alterations,  4c.,  to  Nos.  14  and  16,  Westbound 
grove,  for  Messrs.  Seward,  Bros.  Mr.  W.  B.  B.  Pay  C 
architect : — , 

Blott  £695  0 O'  4 

Bowles  661  0 0 « 

Smith 6-40  6 0 i< 


For  rebuilding  Hainault  House,  at  Chigwell,  Esi 
(exclusive  of  paperhanging,  plumbing,  iUtings,  stovlu 
gasfittings,  and  bellhangings),  for  Mr.T.  Blundell.  Mess 
Arthur  4 Harston,  architects,  ^ . a 


Perry  4 Sods,., 

£2,04-4 

0 

0 1 

Pain 

2,705 

0 

0 . 

Palmer  (accepted)  

2,450 

0 i 

Erratum,  Avgutt  ISrt.— New  Roman  Catholic  sohoi 
Sandhurst.  TEe  builder’s  name  should  bo  Cnjihan, 
Carran,  as  printed. 
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C.  C.  H,— H.  B,— V.  C.— Mr.  E.— T.  W.  A.— J.  S.  P.— A.  B. 

F-  a,  H.-T,  B.-T.  P.— Eev,  J IL— T.  A.  II.-E.  G.  tV.— W.  i I 
Q.  M.-T-  M.  E.-T.  H.— Ur.  B.— B.  E.  N,— J.  C.  il.— W.  P.— E,  Ol 
—Boron  B. — W.  I.  <block  up  the  windows,  it  not  on  ancient  riglitj.l 
compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 


addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  iisU  oi  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  oeeomiiud 
by  the  name  and  address  at  tbe  sender,  not  necessscily  J 
publication.  '* 

Nou. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papsrs 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOE  ADVEETISEMENTS.  J 

i ■ ■ Situations  I SltuaUanjj 


Wanted.  I Vocs^ 
r under  ..  2s.  6d.  I 4s.  6d.  >| 
in  words). , Os.  6d.  | Os.  6(1.  -j 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


" THE  BtriLDBB  ” Is  supplied,  direct  from  tbe  Office,  to  reslds 
n any  part  ol  tbe  United  Kingdom  st  the  rule  ol  19s.  per  aaBhl 
PaiiableinAdtiance.  ^ 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  f«- amounts  onder  6a.  Any  larger 
ihould  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  0., .. 
King-street,  Covent-gardeu,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FGUBDBXNlE&i; 


Advertisements  cawnot  be  received  for  the  mrrei 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  pjd 


on  THURSDAY. 


The  Publisher  cawnot  be  responsible  for  Tesi' 
MONIA13  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  AdAjertu\ 
ments,  a-nd  strongly  recommends  that  Con< 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


NOTICE. — All  communications  respee\ 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder^^ 
No,  1,  York-street,  Covent  Oan-den.  All  oth- 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  tM 
“Editor,"  cmd  not  to  the  “ Publishe7\'*  j 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality.  * 

BAMDELL,  SAUNDEKS,  & 00.  (Liimteil)<j 
Quanymen  and  Stone  Merohanta,  i 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Qoarriea  and  Dep6t('^ 
also  coat  of  transit  to  any  paxt  of  the  Kiugdoi^tii^ 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt’I 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


TRELOAR  & SONS, 


Manufacturers  of 


COCOA-NUT  MATS  AND  MATTING: 


69,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.O. 


COEK  CARPET,  FLOOR  CLOTH,  LINOLEUM,  KAMPTULICON, : 
And  all  the  new  Floor  Coverings. 


Sept.  5,  1874] 
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Ancimi  and  Modern  Fnrnitwe. 

nE  collection  of 
articles  incladecl 
under  the  general 
term  “ Furnituue 
at  the  Kensington 
Museutn,”  has  only 
somewhat  recently 
become  bo  nume- 
rous and  important 
as  to  bo  regarded 
as  a special  department.  The 
authorities  have,  however,  since 
the  acquisition  of  the  8oulages 
OOllection  of  cabinets,  cliairs,  Ac.,  coramonoed  a 
more  systeraatio  illustration  of  furnituFC  and 
^carved  woodwork,  and  can  now  show  the  student 
lOr  visitor  a series  of  epecimeus  which,  if  not, 
las  they  admit,  quite  a representative  collection, 
taflbrds  examples  of  many  of  the  leading  styli 
'of  design  and  execution,  past  and  present,  in 
jtheir  beat  and  most  elaborate  form.  The  publi. 
[cation  of  the  catalogue  raisonnt^e  of  this  class  of 
work  was  entrusted  to  Hr.  Pollen,  who  in  a largo 
land  thick  volume*  has  supplied  an  amount  of 
jlnformatioii  and  descriptive  critioism  in  regard 
'io  each  object,  which  should  very  much  elucidate 
the  study  of  the  collection,  and  will  form  an 
Shterestiug  compilation  for  reference  apart  from 
it : while  the  introduction  preceding  the  oata- 
jloguc  furnishes  a sketch  of  the  history  of  furni- 
(tore  design,  so  far  as  there  are  data  for  it, 
jwritten  in  a remarkably  clear  and  readable 
]Btyle,  and  diversified  by  very  able  and  thought- 
jTul  criticism. 

i So  far,  we  say,  as  there  are  data  for  such  a 
— for  most  articles  of  furniture  being  of 
•.more  or  less  perishable  materials,  it  is  obvious 
ithat  the  study  of  it  from  any  adequate  number 
iof  examples  must  be  oonfioed  to  the  period  of 
the  average  duration  of  constructions  in  oak, 
^walnut-wood,  and  ebony,  and  other  even  less 
(lasting  materials.  Even  so  far  as  existing  ex- 
iimples  take  us,  however,  a connected  history  of 
the  subject  has  not  yet  appeared,  and  Mr. 
'Pollen’s  essay  is  ofiered  as  “ an  attempt  to  oon- 
itject  together  information  which  is  to  be  mot 
rvith  in  books  on  many  subjects”;  though  tbe 
.Writer  modestly  disclaims  the  idea  of  having 
ijiohieved  a history  that  can  be  considered  by  any 
means  complete. 

I The  two  extended  chapters  into  which  the 
introduction  is  divided  deal  with  the  subject 
from  two  diSereut  points  of  view : the  first 
pbaptcr  tracing  the  history  of  the  art  of  deco- 
'fative  fumitnre  generally  from  one  nation  and 
' period  to  another,  in  relation  to  the  prevailing 
Jirtistic  taste  of  each  period  ; while  in  the  second 
■ |3Lapter  the  author  takes  up  special  articles  of 
■furniture,  as  ” bedsteads,”  ” chairs,”  “ tables,” 
So.,  devoting  a separate  section  to  each,  and 
I pointing  out  the  changes  which  each  underwent 
It  different  periods.  The  first  chapter  is  divided 
-under  the  heads  Antiejue,  includii>g  Egyptian, 
.Ninevitc,  Greek,  and  Eoman  work  ; Modem, 
-noluding  Early  and  Late  Mediteval ; and  Jlenais- 
iance,  including  seventeenth  and  eighteenth- 
oentury  work.  The  antique  section  is,  of 
iJOurse,  much  the  more  concise ; and,  in  fact, 
my  detailed  writing  in  regard  to  antique  furni- 
-ure  must  be  based  on  so  few  examples  orrepre- 

‘Ancient  and  Modern  Furniture  and  Woodwork  in  the 
jouth  Kenaington  Museum;  described  with  an  Introduc- 
ion.  by  John  Hungerford  Pollen.  Published  for  the 
sciMce  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Conncil 
l|»  JtdacatioD,  by  Chapman  & Ha]l,  London. 


sentations,  that  only  very  general  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  in  regard  to  it  j and  the  few  forms 
preserved  to  us  are  mostly  well  known  througji 
illustration,  and  have,  in  fact,  formed  a 
good  deal  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  painteos 
and  book-illustrators.  It  is  not,  therefore,  much 
to  the  purpose  to  go  oter  again  what  has  been 
picked  out  with  doubt  and  difticulty  concerning 
the  domestic  habits  and  furniture  of  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians.  The  course  is  clearer  when  we 
come  to  the  times  of  Imperial  Some,  and  meet 
with  representations  and  remains  of  typical 
forms  of  furniture,  in  the  shape  of  conches  and 
“ loo-tables,”  and  other  things,  the  forme  of 
which  have  furnished  types,  sometimes  very 
little  altered,  down  to  perfectly  modern  times. 
The  hints  of  ingenious  and  extravagant  luxuries 
of  service  and  arrangement  at  llomap  entertain- 
ments, which  reach  us  in  a kind  of  half-under- 
stood fashion  thro.ngh  the  pv.ges  of  satirist^  and 
historians,  tell  us  for  certain  only  that  there 
must  have  been  a gi-eat  deal  that  would  have 
interested  us  in  the  furniture  and  objets  de  luxa 
of  that  enervated  and  licentious  period.  When 
we  quit  this  classic  ground,  and  come  to  what 
our  author  calls  by  comparison  the  " modern 
period,”  we  find  little  to  take  us  beyond  coojec- 
ture  previously  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  then 
of  course  rather  by  records  than  by  objects 
remaining.  In  the  next  two  centuries  one  of 
the  most  marked  and  oharjicteristic  customs  in 
connexion  with  furnishing  of  which  wo  have 
record,  is  in  tbe  accounts  of  the  preparations 
that  were  made  in  the  bedrooms  of  Queens  of 
England  to  which  they  retired  before  the  birth 
of  a child.  Henry  III.  directed  tliat  his  queen’s 
bedroom  “should  be  freshly  wainscoted  and 
lined,  apd  that  a list  or  border  should  bo 
made,  well  painted  with  images  of  our 
Lord  and  Angels,  with  inoense-pots  scattered 
over  the  list  or  border  ; that  the  four  Kvangolists 
should  be  painted  in  the  chamber,”  (to.  There 
is  something  not  nnsuitablo  or  unpleasing  in  the 
semi-religious  pomp  with  which  the  august 
expected  event  was  thus  surrounded.  In  one 
respect  opinions  would  seem  to  have  altered  by 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  for  in  an  account 
quoted  as  to  tho  decking  of  the  chamber  of  his 
queen  for  a similar  occasion,  it  is  observable  that 
no  figure  subjeots  were  allowed  on  tho  tapestry, 
“ being  inconvenient  for  ladies  in  such  a case,” 
and  for  fear  of  any  sudden  fright  from  “ figures 
which  gloomily  glare.”  How  characteristic  is 
the  last  sentence,  with  its  suggestion  of  heavy 
dark  tapestry  pictures,  calling  up  such  weird 
fancies  as  Scott  has  portrayed  in  his  chapter  on 
the  “green-room”  at  the  antiquaiy’s  residence. 
Our  author  poiuta  to  the  hammer-beam  roof  of 
the  fourteenth  century  as  accompanying  or 
marking  the  period  of  great  changes  in  furniture 
and  household  woodwork.  The  roof  was  np  im- 
provement scientifically  on  its  predecessors,  but 
it  marked  a growing  taste  for  richer  and  more 
purely  ornamental  treatment  of  woodwork  in 
tliis  country.  It  was  after  this  period  that 
furniture  and  architecture  assimilated  more  in 
design.  Before  this  period  “a  certain  originality 
and  inventiveness  was  preserved  in  tho  decora, 
tion  both  of  architective  woodwork  an,d 
furniture,”  and  the  general  forma  were  designed 
“without  immediate  imitation  of  architeetonjc 
detail.” 

In  noticing  the  constant  repetition  of  archi- 
tecturnl  detail  in  the  furniture  of  the  fifteenth 
century,and  its  generally  architectural  obaraoter, 
Mr.  Pollen  suggests  that  we  must  take  into 
account  how  extensively  timber  was  used  in  the 
ordinary  domestic  buildings  of  that  century,* — 

• And  far  into  the  neit,  as  a passage  in  the  first  scene 
of  the '•  Merchant  of  Venice  ” curiously  indioates,  where 
Sulanio  describes  what  his  anxiety  would  be  if  he  had 
ships  at  sea 

“ Ccnld  I go  to  church 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  stone, 

And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks  ? ” 
The  evident  conclusion  is,  that  b?  would  not  be  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  any  other  bifildiugs  “ of  stone,” 


oak  especially,  which  became  the  favourite 
wood  both  fur  house-building  and  furniture, — and 
probably  tho  same  man  who  carved  the  beams 
and  panels  on  the  Louse-front  would  be  called 
on  to  make  the  furniture,  and  this  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  two  branches  of  work  may 
algo  have  paved  the  way  to  the  extensive  imita- 
tion of  stone  detail  (buttresses,  (ic.)  in  tbe 
furniture  of  the  late  Perpendicular  period.  It 
does  not  do  to  be  too  critical  upon  matters  of 
principle  of  this  sort,  perhaps;  for  a quantity  of 
tho  finest  ornamental  furniture  (and  other  work, 
too)  in  European  countries  is  bad  in  principle  ; 
but  one  cannot  help  comparing  the  effect  on  the 
ju(}gmcDb  of  the  finest  of  this  architectonic  work 
with  that  of  the  largo  cabinet  of  German  make 
(No.  -197,  photographed  in  the  catalogue),  to 
which  Mr.  Pullen  applies  the  epithet  which,  we 
ronjember,  involuntarily  escaped  us  on  first 
noticing  it,  “grand”;  and  it  really  is  that,  yet 
it  is  absolutely  without  the  refmemout  of 
moderii  cabinet-makers’  design  and  worknxan- 
hip ; it  is  simply  a great  solidly-put-together 
piece  of  carpentry,  decorated  with  fine  metul 
hinges  and  with  sunk  tracery  ornament  of  the 
most  beautiful,  though  simple,  desigq,  and  so 
placed  08  to  add  to  and  emphasise  the  square, 
massive  character  of^the  whole.  It  is  a striking 
instance  of  the  effect  that  may  be  obtained 
without  going  beyond  tho  sphere  of  carpentry 
prop.er,  and  without  the  slightest  imitation  of 
detail  properly  characteristic  of  another  class  of 
objdot  or  of  material. 

Yet,  on  good  or  bad  principles,  there  was 
much  beautiful  furniture  made  in  England  in 
this  Lat^  Gothic  period;  and,  as  Mr.  Pollen 
observes,  “ It  is  difficult  to  realise,”  in  regard 
to  these  works  of  art,  “ the  England  which 
Lelaud  saw  in  bis  travels.  It  must  have  been 
full  of  splendid  objects,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Henry,  the  feudal  mansions,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  royal  palaces  of  Windsor,  Richmond, 
Havering,  and  others  were  filled  with  magnificent 
fiu’jiitnre,  Mabuse  and  Torrigiano  were  em- 
ployed by  the  king,  and  this  example  found 
many  imitators  ; artists,  both  foreign  and 
English,  were  employed  to  make  secular  furni- 
ture,as  rich  and  beautiful  as  that  of  the  churches 
and  religious  houses  that  covered  the  country.” 
And  yet,  as  our  author  observes,  “the  whole 
system  awaited  a change  j”  and  perhaps  this 
coming  change  was  as  much  foreshadowed  by 
the  increased  attention  to,  and  correctness  in, 
delineating  the  human  figure,  as  in  anything 
else.  For  it  is  a curious,  but  we  think  indis- 
putable fact,  that  the  power  of  drawing  or 
carving  the  figure  well,  and  the  indulgence  ip  it, 
has  Bcaccely  ever  co-existed  with  the  power  of 
producing  the  most  picturesque  and  fanciful 
ornamental  work.  The  one  seems  adverse  to 
the  other  : it  is  so  in  special  nations,  as  well  as 
at  special  periods,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  tho 
Japemese,  as  well  as  other  Eastern  nations ; 
splendid  in  the  brilliant  funcy  and  exquisite 
woj'kmanship  of  their  ornament,  contemptible 
apd  ludicrous  in  their  figure-drawing. 

However,  the  Renaissance  dawned,  or  set 
(whichever  the  reader  pleases)  upon  Europe,  and 
architectural  forms,  imitations  of  Classic  detail, 
beoame  predominant  in  furnituro.  “An  archi- 
tectural character,  not  proper  to  woodwork  for 
any  oODStruotive  reasons,  was  imparted  to  cabi- 
nets,  chests,  &c.  They  were  artificially  provided 
with  parts  that  imitated  the  lines,  brackets,  and 
all  the  details  orClassic  entablatures  which  have 
constructive  reasons  in  architecture,  but  which 
reduced  to  the  proportions  of  furniture,  haveuot 
the  same  propriety.  These  subdivisions  brought 
into  use  the  art  of  joinery.”  Furniture  was 
taken  out  of  its  obvious  forms  in  order  to  im- 
press upon  it  a Renaissance  character.  It.  was 
not  perceived  at  the  time  that  this  might  bo 
done,  and  unity  of  character  might  be  entirely 
preserved  between  the  architecture  and  the 
furniture,  without  transferring  the  treatment 
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and  details  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  But  the 
moTement  in  favour  of  this  architecturalised 
furniture  was  as  universal  in  Europe  as  the 
Renaissance  movement  itself  j and,  as  Mr.  Pollen 
observes,  “ in  describing  the  furniture  of  Central 
Italy  of  this  period,  we  describe  the  history  of 
contemporaneous  furniture  throughout  Europe.” 
And  we  may  add  that  modem  society  has,  for 
the  most  part,  been  ever  since  under  the  do- 
minion of  this  architectural  idea  in  regard 
to  furniture.  And  this  domination  is  owing 
not  only  to  the  great  intellectual  prestige 
of  the  Renaissance,  associated  as  it  was  with 
some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  art, 
but  to  the  fact,  alluded  to  at  the  commencement 
of  these  remarks,  that  so  little  furnitm-e  remains 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  or  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century ; consequently  we  date  back, 
or  the  popular  notions  on  the  subject  do,  only 
to  times  when  the  architectural  ideal  was  in  full 
force ; and  there  isnostoreof  counteractingmodels 
of  another  school  to  act  as  a corrective  to  public 
taste.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  majority  of 
persons  can  form  no  idea  of  a bookcase  or  a 
cabinet  or  a wardrobe  except  as  a thing  with  a 
cornice,  and  think  it  unfinished  without;  and  we 
see  daily  examples  of  architectural- looking 
sideboards  with  consoles  and  brackets  supported 
on  substantial-looking  columns  which,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  beholder,  swing  away  with  the 
door  when  it  is  opened.  It  is  excusable  that 
the  public,  who  have  been  habituated,  one  may 
say,  for  generations  to  this  style  of  thing,  should 
regard  it  as  a necessary  condition  of  ornamental 
furniture;  indeed,  one  may  suppose  the  taste  for 
it  to  undergo  hereditary  transmission  ; but  what 
are  we  to  say  to  some  of  our  leading  Gothic  de- 
signers, the  priests  and  profits  of  the  “true”  in 
art,  who  out-herod  Herod  in  this  respect,  and 
put  forth  designs  of  cabinets  with  sloping  roofs, 
imitation  tiles,  and  dormers  ? If  they  are 
laughed  at  for  this,  what  else  can  they  expect,  on 
their  own  principles  ? And  why  do  they  do  it  ? 

After  Italy,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
France  came  out  most  successfully  in  the  execu- 
tion of  Renaissance  furniture.  Two  or  three  of 
the  examples  in  the  Kensington  Museum  are, 
allowing  for  defect  of  style,  unsurpassable  in  their 
way.  The  English  artificers  scarcely  attained 
the  same  refinement;  their  work  may  be  mis- 
taken for  Flemish  at  times,  but  not  for  French. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  north 
German  woodwork  of  the  Renaissance,  though 
inferior  in  workmanship,  is  not  moreiutereating 
and  picturesque  in  effect,  and  more  masculine 
and  vigorous  in  manner.  Taken  as  illustrated 
at  Kensington  this  is  certainly  the  case,  unless 
in  regard  perhaps  to  one  French  cabinet.  The 
figure  decorations  are  inferior  to  the  French  in 
execution,  but  they  have  more  point  and  interest, 
much  of  the  French  figure  - sculpture  of 
the  period  being  confined  to  neat  execution  of 
nondescript  half -figures  ending  in  artificial 
scrolls,  and  suggesting  nothing  whatever  either 
of  beauty  or  interest.  In  the  Flemish  furnitui'c 
work  the  figure  is  made  much  more  rational  use 
of  as  a rule.  ” It  should  be  added,  also,  that 
their  designers  and  architects  had  an  immense 
sense  of  dignity,  which  we  recognise  imme- 
diately  when  we  see  their  compositions  as  a 
whole.  Depths  and  hollow  points  of  light, 
prominences  and  relative  retirement  of  parts 
in  their  arrangements  of  carved  ornament,  were 
matters  thoroughly  understood ; that  general 
agreeableness  which  we  call  ‘effect,’  a certain 
impression  of  their  work  as  a whole,  which  they 
succeed  in  imparting  to  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
servers.” A somewhat  similar  criticism  may  be 
passed  on  the  work  of  the  Elizabethan  period  in 
England,  of  which  Mr.  Pollen  observes  that 
though  the  “proprieties  of  art”  are  violated  by 
them  at  every  turn,  “ yet  we  retain  a sense  of 
their  dignity  and  appropriateness  as  a whole 
which  defies  criticism.”  He  adds  what  is  cer- 
tainly the  case,  that  even  the  compai-ative  rude- 
ness of  execution  adds  to  their  efteot,  “often 
much  lessened  by  the  more  mechanical  neatness 
of  modem  work  when  reproduced  in  this  style.” 
That  this  is  so  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
broader  play  of  light  and  shade  which  this 
rougher  execution  allows  of,  in  comparison  with 
the  smooth  surfaces  and  thin  sharp  edges  of 
modem  work  of  the  same  school.  It  is  strange 
that  this  should  not  be  perceived  by  such 
talented  modem  makers  as  Messrs.  Fourdinois, 
for  instance,  whose  beautifully  finished  cabinet 
(2,692),  with  the  figures  in  relief  of  excellent 
design  and  modelling,  nevertheless  has  a sin- 
gularly  tame  and  merely  pretty  effect  in  contrast 
with  some  of  the  works  of  the  sixteenth  century 
adjoining  it. 


The  introduction  of  marquetry,  together  with 
the  decline  of  the  architectural  movement  of 
the  Renaissance,  encouraged  the  treatment  of 
boxes  and  cabinets  as  such,  the  ornament  being 
applied  in  flat  inlay,  instead  of  in  the  shape  of 
architectural  features  and  carving.  It  most  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  works  produced  in 
this  form  are  for  the  moat  part  inferior  in  cha- 
raoter  and  interest  to  the  best  of  tbe  Renais- 
sance style  proper;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be.  The  inlaid  furniture  was,  how- 
ever, often  made  so  destitute  of  surface  relief  or 
construction  lines,  that  its  appearance  was  weak 
and  poor,  in  spite  of  the  elegance  of  tbe  ornament. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  ornament  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  that  most  characteristic 
of  it,  which  has  immortalised  Louis  XV.,  under 
whose  reign  it  originated.  There  are  some 
typical  specimens  of  this  in  the  Museum  in  the 
shape  chiefly  of  picture-frames,  out  in  soft  wood 
(gilt)  in  those  extraordinary  broken  curves  some- 
times culled  rococo,  a term  originating,  all  our 
readers  may  not  be  aware,  from  rocaille  coquille — 
rock  and  shell  work.  The  close  of  the  century, 
however,  saw  a comparative  purification  of  taste 
in  the  rise  of  the  Lov.is  Seize  school,  noted  for  a 
finish  and  delicacy  of  execution,  and  a certain 
cold  elegance  of  design,  suited  at  least  to  the 
feeling  of  the  time. 

The  whole  of  this  French  post-Renaissance 
work  is,  in  fact,  pre-eminently  the  art  of  the 
salon, — of  a society  rich,  luxurious,  and  coldly 
intellectual,  desiring  to  have  everythingbrilliant 
and  elegant  about  it,  and  indifferent  as  to  truth 
of  principle  or  dignity  of  style.  There  is  a sort 
of  mo^rale  about  furniture,  a relation  between 
its  character  and  the  character  of  those  who  use 
and  approve  it,  which  gives  to  a collection  of 
work  of  this  kind  more  than  a mere  artificer’s 
interest.  In  tbe  great  activity  that  is  now  being 
displayed  in  the  revival  of  artistic  furniture, 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  much  purer  and  better 
the  taste  of  the  drawing-room  is  becoming 
(where  it  has  any  taste  at  all)  than  was  that  of 
the  French  salon.  There  are  symptoms,  too,  of 
something  like  a chance  of  art  furniture  for  the 
many,  as  well  as  for  the  few.  The  highest  class 
of  work,  of  course,  must  always  bo  expensive, 
but  there  is  more  effort  now  towards  making 
things  artistic  in  a simple  way  than  there  has 
been  for  a long  time,  though,  still  within  very 
confined  limits. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  follow  our  author 
through  his  chapters  on  the  special  history  of 
different  branches  of  furniture ; but  we  may 
return  to  the  subject  in  reference  to  some  of  the 
typical  examples  to  be  found  in  Kensington 
Museum.  In  noting  our  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Pollen’s  valuable  labours,  we  may  express  a wish 
that  this  catalogue  could  be  issued  also  in  a 
small  and  portable  cheap  form,  without  the 
illustrations,  and  perhaps  with  some  abridgment, 
with  a view  to  induce  its  use  by  visitors  on  the 
spot,  and  in  examining  the  furniture.  The  pre- 
sent volume  is  too  large  except  as  a reference 
catalogue,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  bought  by 
ordinary  visitors,  who  nevertheless  would  be 
much  the  better  for  some  guide  to  point  out  to 
them  what  is  really  best  worth  study  and  admi- 
ration. The  persistency  with  which  they  at 
present  collect  round  and  exclaim  over  all  the 
gilt  articles,  mostly  the  worst  in  point  of  taste 
and  artistic  value,  is  rather  painful  to  the  nerves 
of  the  critical  bystander. 

The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  in  connexion 
with  the  catalogue  is  the  entire  want  of  order  in 
the  arrangement  of  numbers  either  in  the  book 
or  in  the  Museum.  When  we  wish  to  refer  from 
the  object  to  its  description  in  the  catalogue,  a 
considerable  hunt  through  the  pages  is  required 
to  come  on  the  number  ; and  as  to  finding  in  the 
Museum  an  object  mentioned  in  the  catalogue, 
that  seems  to  be  a mere  matter  of  chance;  you 
may  or  may  not.  Mr.  Pollen  gives,  as  a frontis- 
piece, a chromo-lithograph  of  a large  carved  and 
gilt  coffer,  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the 
museum  of  Italian  work  of  its  class.  This, 
however,  is  nowhere  in  the  furniture  corridor, 
nor  among  the  works  of  a similar  class  in  one  of 
the  upper  galleries,  nor  could  any  official  furnish 
information  as  to  its  whereabonts.  This  is  not 
quite  as  it  should  be.  A more  systematic 
arrangement  and  classification  of  the  objects 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  would  surely  be 
possible,  and  is  certainly  desirable. 


Freehold  Property  in  the  City  of  London. 
Messrs.  Haxell  & Green  have  sold  at  the  Mart 
the  freehold  property,  15,  Gresham-street  West, 
with  a frontage  of  21  ft.,  for  the  sum  of  10,0001. 


FRENCH  EXCURSION  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION.nC 
On  Friday  evening  in  last  week,  after  a fortnig;^ 
spent  in  company,  the  party  mustered  in  go  fl 
force  at  Rouen,  picking  up  there  a few  efcraggle;t| 
who  had  not  followed  the  other  part  of  t'O 
second  week’s  programme,  for  which  Rheims  hll 
acted  as  the  deputy-headqnarters.  Then  tifli 
undispersed  and  those  returning  thus  to  t-i 
standard,  devoted  a postprandial  minute  or  ma  S 
to  comparing  notes,  and  the  orthodox  mixture  i 
speechmaking  and  ringing  cheers; — in  Engla:! 
regarded  with  calm  complacency  by  onlookeii 
but  here  the  theme  of  some  wondering  commei: 
and  it  may  be  of  doubts  as  to  the  entire  sanityj 
such  fabricators  of  strange  sounds.  Imagir 
tiou  is  not  given  to  every  Frenchman  vivi 
enough  to  startle  him  into  ecstasy  at  Engli! 
hurras  and  the  expression  of  convivial  feelir 
in  “musical  honours.”  M.  I’Abbe  J.  Gerin,ii 
Senlis,  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  to  be  expect: 
exception;  when  writing  in  the  following  w! 
with  no  little  enthusiasm  anent  a somewhat  simiil 
performance  in  his  town: — “ Rien  do  pli 
touchant  et  de  plus  gracieux  H la  fois,  quei! 
toast  Anglais,  chante,  le  verre  en  main,  par  tout 
ces  voix  mMea  et  patriotiques,  dans  les  salons ' 
M.  Duviquet.”  . . . Bub  at  Rouen  to  theBritr 
party  came  no  lingering  doubts — for  they  dra: 
and  toasted  the  leader  who  had  brought  a gew 
time  to  a happy  ending — by  his  forethougl 
knowledge,  and  personal  kindness.  ' 

At  Soiasons,  the  party  were  politely  receiV' 
by  the  Bishop.  M.  1’ Abbe  Delaplace,  Dean  of  tl' 
Chapter,  and  two  of  the  members  of  the  oo:* 
mittee  having  charge  of  the  building,  were  ■ 
attendance  during  the  stay  at  the  cathedral. 

At  Rheims,  M.  Le  Baye,  Cure-Doyen  de 
Basilique  de  Saint  Remi,  accompanied  ti 
members  to  all  parts  of  his  church,  taking  s 
active  interest  as  a practical  archaeologist  in  ti 
many  architectural  problems  to  be  found  in  tt’ 
interesting  example  of  an  earlier  building  :} 
modelled  into  Lancet.  Mr.  Leblan,  of  Rhein 
architect,  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  det* 
and  armed  with  the  complete  and  beauth 
series  of  drawings  prepared  for  the  Governme.' 
in  illustration  of  this  historical  monument,  a l 
attended  ; as  also  the  architect  who  some  thiil 
years  ago  designed  and  carried  out  the  w<i 
front  as  it  now  stands. 

In  order  to  meet  the  party  at  Laon,  ci 
coiifrere,  M.  Boeawilwald,  made  a special  joum- 
from  the  south  of  France,  and  spent  a mot 
active  time  in  the  cathedral  and  at  !' 
Martin  and  the  other  buildings  of  interest ' 
the  city,  till  the  hour  of  departure  arrive. 
Triforia,  towers,  external  galleries, — every  pr 
tion  of  the  works  of  the  great  cathedral, — we- 
visited  in  his  company,  and  a piece  was  sot  up  i| 
the  nave  floor,  by  his  direction,  to  show  ti 
construction  of  the  new  iron  roof  (slated,  buti 
wood  used).  M.  Dechaume,  the  sculptor,  no 
at  work  on  tbe  west  front,  shonld  not  be  pass 
without  a word  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  atU? 
tioDs,  nor  the  courteous  and  welcome-givii 
clergy  of  Laon. 

At  Chalons-£ur -Marne, — but  why  continQe»i 
recital  which  for  those  not  present  might 
tedious,  and  for  those  present  unnecesaarl 
Almost  without  exception,  the  clergy,  who  h- 
been  apprised  of  the  coming,  showed  themsehi 
eager  to  be  present,  and  to  bring  other  loi 
authorities  with  them.  The  good  Cure  of  Cha  i 
pagne  (sur-Oise)  is  stated  to  have  announa'i 
from  his  pulpit  on  the  previous  Sunday  tH' 
expected  arrival,  in  the  course  of  the  next  wet> 
of  “ La  docte  caravane,” — as  (with  a hap 
allusion  to  the  five -horse  vehicles  conveyii 
MM.  les  Arcbmologues  d’Angleterre)  one  of  t 
local  journals  denominated  the  party. 

In  BO  rapid  a movement  through  a number::  | 
monumental  buildings,  some  distinctive  featni  % 
of  architecture  and  its  condition,  of  courr  i 
force  themselves  prominently  into  notice.  0:, 
of  these  is  the  very  considerable  amount  .1 
reparation  and  renewing  that  has  been  laid' 
done,  or  is  now  in  hand.  It  is  happily  no  novel)'-<( 
in  England  to  find  dilapidation  being  provid  | 
against,  and  buildings  threatened  with  ruin.li 
injured  by  unseemly  interpolations  being  restor-  ( 
to  something  resembling  their  original  conditidj 
Bat  the  pertinacity  of  the  efforts  to  maintain  (|J 
to  complete  afresh  ancient  buildings  in  Engla:  r 
seems  even  outdone  by  that  shown  in  France,:,  j 
at  any  rate,  in  tbe  case  of  the  more  promine-[T 
buildings.  Of  course,  this  is  no  new  matte:  c 


• See  pp.  703,  721,  anfe. 
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Pifor  long  it  has  been  the  caase  of  no  little  con- 
teternation  to  architectural  antiquaries  and  the 
linnmerous  body  of  critics  more  devoted  to  the 
lihistorical  aspects  of,  and  preservation  ofauthen- 
itioity  in,  national  monuments,  than  concerned 
i for  their  completeness  of  design,  or  troubled  at 
$ lacunw  in  their  details.  The  conservative 
Ulnstinct  in  England  has  allowed  but  a narrow 
aeld  nowadays  to  the  restorationist ; and  that 
, aeld,  as  each  day  the  arena  for  practice  grows 
^jarrower,  still  lessens  in  theory.  But  let  us 
,jiote,  in  series,  some  of  the  important 
ilanildings  of  France  looked  at  during  the 
: ast  few  days  that  have  been  very  much 
glhanged  in  the  course  of  no  great  number  of 
(b  ears,  or  are  now  in  a fair  way  of  losing  some  of 
iheir  present  features.  St.  Germain  des  Prfes, 
e ne  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Paris  (nave  of 
■^leventh  century)  is  nowaby  no  means  unpleasing 
Interior,  decorated  in  the  time  of  Charles  X.  and 
jnwards,  with  “ nave  capitals  copied  from  the 
Md  with  scrupulous  fidelity”;  and  externally  its 
Nkimanesque  tower  is  the  result  of  considerable 
pstoratioQ.  Notre  Dame  every  one  has  watched, 
nd  the  renovations  of  its  buttresses  and  piers, 
J^che,  renewal  of  statues  and  carving,  as  well 
MS  its  additional  sacristy  and  other  buildings  to 
9<ije  south.  La  Sainte  Chapelle  is  still  in  hand, 

# ith  scaffolds  at  the  west  doorway,  and  changes 

r' stonework  in  progress.  Its  internal  painting, 
red  and  green,  and  gilt,  and  blue,  has  for 
Kars  been  the  theme  of  regret  among  the  advo- 
lites  of  visible  joints  in  masonry,  and  of  natural 
.jht  and  shade;  and  enthusiasts  for  thirteenth, 
j’ntnry  stained  glass  grumble  at  the  violent 
jgour  of  the  wall  surfaces,  urging  that  they 
puld  be  better  content  to  rest  their  eyes  at  inter- 
is  there  while  drinking  in  the  splendours  of 
,e  glazing.  Thej?ecft.e,  so  noticeable  externally, 

j.tcs  from  1853.  Theold  church  at  Montmartre, 

^ the  hill  which  is  to  hold  the  wonderful  Marie 
lacoque  building,  proposed  by  the  present 
.'chbishop  of  Paris, — is  now  regai’ded  as  a public 
Dnument,  and  as  such  cared  for  by  the  State ; 
id,  as  a consequence,  the  whole  of  its  triapsidal 
Bt  end  is  closed  off  for  restoration,  though 
p necessary  demolition  is  not  yet  seriously 
gun.  St.  Denis  still  remains  as  it  has  for 
irs,  the  subject  of  pulling  down  and  putting 
several  bays  at  the  west  are  now  fenced 
the  church ; the  chapel  of  brick  and  plaster 
sting  up  to  now  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave- 
les  (a  work  of  the  last  century)  approaches 
righteous  doom.  The  Church  of  Notre 
-^me,— once  the  Cathedral,— at  Senlis,  has  all 
marks  of  renewals  in  the  eastern  chapels, 
ad  parts  of  the  west  front.  Beauvais  Cathedral 
»iin  hand  under  M.  Taudremer.  The  wonderful 
0 ver  of  Champagne  is  scaffolded  from  church 
itf  to  tower  gable.  At  Evreux,  the  nave  is, 
Kilh  the  exception  of  three  bays,  divided  off  from 
is)  rest  of  the  church,  and  is  being  actively  dealt 
i»h  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  Government 
9||ihitect8.  Two  of  the  flying  buttresses  on  the 
u.’'th  have  been  pitched  in  pieces  on  the  ground, 
a d as  some  cracks  have  shown  themselves  in  the 
□i  ing  in  of  the  vault  it  is  proposed  to  renew  the 
iOle.  These  works  are  not  regarded  with 
B 'our  apparently  by  the  townspeople  and  local 
jguquariesat  Evreux,  who  appear  to  lean  to  the 
p^servation,  if  at  all  possible,  of  the  old  work 
Ifliltered.  One  of  the  local  anti-destruction 
• 'ty  took  occasion  to  mention  that  M. 
j<.lainotte,  chef  de  division  des  travaux  au 
V aistfire  des  Cultes,  deserved  a place  in  the 
r>  OTy  of  history  for  destroying  (as  he  put  it) 
uc  Front  at  Perigueux,  the  cathedral  at  Angou- 
&o.,  and  for  finishing  up  a long  career  by 
iiiDocing  the  well-reverenced  cathedral  of 
.ireux.  At  Soissons,  also,  in  the  rare  south 

Jmsept  with  its  ciroularsouth end, contemporary 
!■  h the  choir  at  Canterbury  (William  of  Sens, 

;i  1-1178),— a dated  example,  1168-1175,— 
Jiparatious  are  being  rapidly  made  for  the 
I.  ing  down.  The  platform  is  just  complete  at 
J-'  level  of  the  clearstory.  The  work  is  to  be 
‘T.jareoted  where  necessary.  The  western  por- 
l?  1 of  the  nave  at  Laon  is  temporarily  cut  off. 
no  whole  building  has  been  the  scene  of  very 
q vy  operations.  The  re-building  of  the  tower 
crs— a work  of  great  importance— was  effected 
I building  between  the  great  arohes,  and 
'.ildiog  also  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  piers.  ^ 

I mes  were  then  turned  from  the  new  sound 
r I'k  (two  to  each  side),  and  the  piers,  &o.,  thus 
^ .eved  of  their  loads,  rebuilt.  The  new  roof  is 
• oably  worthy  of  imitation,  certainly  against 
1 ipnociple  nothing  can  be  said;  its  perfectly 
Jmbustible  construction  is  far  in  advance  of 
' • threatening  masses  of  woodwork  piled  np 
w from  time  to  time  on  our  English  cathedrals. 


The  little  chapels  (upper  and  lower)  of  the 
Episcopal  palace,  east  of  the  cathedral,  are  just 
being  got  in  hand;  now  they  are  beautiful,  if 
somewhat  untidy,  masses  of  grey  colour,  covered 
with  all  the  rust  of  untouched  antiquity.  The 
cathedral  at  Chalons  will  soon  have  many  new 
parapets  and  buttress  tops.  Its  south  transept 
has  been  refaced  or  rebuilt, — but  unluckily  shows 
fresh  and  wide  fissures  on  the  surface,  havinv, 
to  all  appearance,  tom  itself  bodily  westward! 
Notre  Dame  here  has  been  restored  thoroughly 
inside  and  out.  Workmen  make  signs  of  their 
presence  at  Rouen.  One  would  hope  some  day 
the  wondrous  central  spire  will  receive  abate- 
ment.  The  fresh  spire  at  St.  Maclon  caused  a 
sigh  to  some  of  the  party  who  had  seen  the 
church  without  it.  The  original  defect- a want 
of  repose — has  been  intensified  by  this  erection, 
which  calls  ont,  like  to  all  around  it,  for  the 
first  share  of  'attention,  and  tends  still  more 
than  of  yore  to  render  a mere  aggregation  of 
details  what  for  its  many  merits, — its  elegance 
and  grace  among  others, — most  of  ns  would  be 
glad  to  regard  as  a work  of  serious  architecture, 
possessing  a real  unity  of  character. 

In  the  above  list,  which  is  sufficiently  lengthy 
to  point  a moral  for  those  who  wish  to  indulge 
in  that  recreation,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of 
numerons  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  which 
show  the  marks  of  less  radical  reparations,  nor 
have  the  civic  buildings  been  mentioned.  The 
mention  of  the  fact  that  a water-tight  roof,  with 
central  gutter,  has  been  erected  in  the  Salle  des 
Pas  Perdus  (west  wing  of  the  Palais  de  Justice), 
at  Rouen — leading  one  to  expect  a renewal  of 
the  old  sliip-like  roof  of  that  large  hall, — may, 
however,  interest  some  traveller  just  now;  and 
the  additions  of  masonry  of  about  a third  of  the 
previous  height,  and  of  a bracketed  wooden 
gallery,  and  a conical  slated  roof  to  the  Tour  do 
Donjon,  associated  with  Joan  of  Arc,  form,  taken 
together,  a work  of  restoration — no  donbt  effi- 
oient  enough  for  some  purpose  held  in  view  by 
the  directors — but  a little  amazing  to  advocates 
for  letting  things  alone  when  you  can. 

As  being  apparently  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  tendency  at  work,  leading  on  occasion  to 
restoration  d outrance — the  neglect  of  other 
good  buildings  might  be  alluded  to  : as  evidence 
(some  of  our  patriotic  band  would  allege)  of  the 
English  not  being  the  only  illogical  people  in 
existence.  St.  Frambourg,  at  Senlis,  one  of  the 
finest  of  possible  unaisled  interiors,  of  most 
elegant  Lancet,  just  clear  of  Transitional — 
nearly  32  ft.  clear  width,  and  ten  full  bays  in 
length,  and  with  an  apse  beyond, — is  a stable 
and  cart-house,  and  a shed  for  building  stores. 
St.  Pierre,  in  the  same  town,  mostly  Flam- 
boyant, but  with  many  remains  of  Lancet  work 
of  great  beauty,  is  a cavalry  stable,  of  which  one 
may  allow  M.  Gcrin  to  speak  : — "Fant-il  ajouter 
ici  ^ notre  honte, — esperons  qu’elle  sera  main- 
tenant  de  courte  duree, — aveo  quel  ctonnement 
douloureux  ces  architeotes  contemplerent  les 
chevaux  de  nos  cuirassiers  installes  dans  les  nofs 
biUies  pour  la  pri&re?”  (Journal  de  Senlis, 
August  20th).  St.  Andre,  at  Chartres,  with 
very  rare  Transitional  carving,  and  rich  Flam- 
boyant side-cbapel,  and  a west  front  of  beautiful 
proportions,  is  filled  with  hay, — is,  in  fact,  part 
of  the  buildings  of  a farmer.  St.  Pierre,  at 
Soissons,  nave  and  side  aisles,  large  west  door- 
way of  four  orders,  and  a most  elegant  Tran- 
aitional  design,  with  a strong  tinge  of  Roman- 
esque feeling,  contains  a cooper’s  workshop  and 
casks.  And  those  are  only  one  or  two  instances 
among  many, — though,  perhaps,  as  decided  as 
any  that  could  bo  conveniently  hit  upon  as  j 
samples  of  model  ecclesiastical  edifices  turned  ■ 
wholly  to  not  particularly  dignified  secular  uses.  ' 
At  the  risk  of  descending  still  further  into  ' 
common-place,  another  impression  made  on  the 
mind  by  actual  contact  with  a number  of  build, 
ings  in  a short  space  of  time,  and  not  simply  the 
result  of  reflection, — may  here  find  a place.  It 
would  evidently  seem  also  to  run  in  with  a 
prevalent  feeling  among  some  of  the  leading 
practitioners  of  English  Gothic  just  now. 

The  great  use  of  the  visible  vault  as  connecting 
the  interior  of  a building  into  unity, — binding 
the  whole  together  at  the  summits  of  the  walls, 
as  it  is  bound  by  the  floor  at  their  bases, — 

appears  indubitable, — instinctively  felt,  indeed, 

when  the  single  walls  of  the  ordinary  English 
parish  church  are  .imaged  out  beside  the  still- 
uprising  masonry  of  arched  walls,  — the  stone 
vaults  found  in  such  French  parish  churches  as 
Melle,  Champagne,  Gonesse,  &c.  It  may  be 
ungracious  to  depreciate  the  graceful  and  grand 
timber  roofs  that,  well  fitted  for  their  positions, 

, crown  not  a few  of  our  larger  parish  churches ; 


but  it  would  seem  a simple  fact  that  no  interior 
can  equal  in  genuine  expression  of  architectural 
oneness  (connexion  and  interdependence  of  parts) 
that  constructed  from  base  to  ridge  in  similar 
materials,  and  with  all  the  main  bearing  portions 
evidently  in  a state  of  compression.  Apparent 
altitude,  so  essential  an  element  of  dignity  of 
effect,  can  never  be  attained  withont  some 
courageous  insistence  on  so  vulgar  a thing  to  all 
seeming  as  simple  extent  of  dimensions. 

Easing  the  side  walls  up  to  the  wall-ribs,  and 
carrying  the  eye  without  a break  of  colour,  or 
discontinuity  of  design,  along  au  over.arching 
vault these  are  means  by  which  the  natural 
heights  may  be  seemingly  increased.  But 
nothing  can  make  up  to  the  ordinary  English 
church  for  its  pair  of  divisions,  with  no  out. 
rageons  space  for  either,— when  thought  of  in 
comparison  with  the  three-storied  bays  of  lofty 
ground-stories  and  clearstories,  with]  blind 
stories  well  in  scale,  and  supplying  usefully, 
also,  another  term  in  the  proportions. 

But  these  considerations  would  find  with  diflS. 
culty  their  necessary  limits,  and  would  no  doubt 
lead  one  further  than  opportunity  will  allow.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  break  off  now, 
and  therefore  to  postpone  the  promised  diary. 

Dieppe,  August  31. 


JOHN  HENRY  FOLEY,  SCULPTOR. 

A GREAT  artist  has  left  us.  Mr.  John  Henry 
Foley,  R.A.,  who  died  at  Hampstead  on  the 
2/'th  ult.,  was  incontestably  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  and  had  achieved  a reputation  which 
will  grow  as  the  years  go  down,— “as  shadows 
do  at  nightfall.”  He  was  bom  in  Dublin 
in  May,  1818,  so  that  he  was  only  fifty* 
six  when  he  died.  His  attention  being  early 
directed  to  art  _ by  bis  step-grandfather,  who 
was  a sculptor  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  young 
Foley,  when  only  in  his  fourteenth  year,  entered 
the  drawing  and  modelling  schools  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and,  having  carried  off 
almost  every  prize,  resolved  to  try  bis  chances 
on  the  larger  and  wider  field  of  England,  and  to 
make  sculpture  his  profession.  With  this  object 
in  view  he  came  over  to  London,  and  became  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  This  was  about 
the  year  183-4,  when  he  was  just  sixteen.  Five 
years  later,  when  scarcely  twenty-one,  he 
appeared  for  the  first  time  as  an  exhibitor  in  its 
rooms.  His  works  in  1839,  "The  Death  of 
Abel,”  and  “ Innocence,”  attracted  much  atten- 
tion; but  it  was  his  contribution  of  18  iO,  “ Ino 
and  Bacchus,”  which  may  be  said  to  have  made 
his  fame,  and  from  this  period  his  success  was 
assured.  The  work  itself  was  purchased  by  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere.  At  the  competition  invited  for 
the  important  task  of  executing  statues  for  the 
new  Palace  of  Westminster,  Mr.  Foley  readily 
entered  the  lists,  exhibiting,  in  addition  to  hia 
“ Ino  and  Bacchus  ” just  named,  the  “Youth  at 
a Stream,”  executed  for  the  occasion.  At  thia 
time,  however,  his  commissions  were  but  few, 
and  the  writer  well  remembers  when  he  went  to 
Mr.  Foley,  on  the  part  of  the  Art- Union  of 
London,  with  proposals  that  he  should  execute 
for  that  Association  statuettes  of  the  “ Youth  at 
a Stream,”  and  “ Innocence,”  to  be  produced 
respectively  in  bronze  and  Parian,  the  more  than 
ordinary  gratification  expressed  by  the  sculptor. 
These  commissions  were  carried  out  with  the 
most  anxious  attention,  as  was  a similar  commis- 
sion for  the  same  Association  in  later  days,  a 
^ redaction  of  his  noble  statue,  “ Caractacus,” 

I which,  executed  in  bronze  by  Mr.  Hatfield, 
j we  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  as  the  finest 
j work  of  its  kind  produced  in  England, 
j The  Westminster  Hall  competition  led  to  his 
; being  commissioned  to  execute  the  statues  of 
; Hampden  in  1847,  and  Selden  in  1853.  Mr. 
j Foley  in  the  meantime  became  an  Associate  of 
I the  Royal  Academy  in  1849,  and  two  years  later 
j his  well-known  work,  “The  Mother,”  was 
1 exhibited.  In  1854  the  Corporation  of  London 
I requested  him  to  execute  “Egeria,”  which  now 
! adorns  the  Mansion  House.  For  the  same  body 
' he  modelled  four  years  afterwards  the  “ Carac- 
' taouB,”  which  is  also  placed  in  the  Mansion  House, 
and  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Before 
this  work  was  finished,  however,  he  received  a 
commission  from  Calcutta  for  a group,  “ Lord 
Hardinge  aud  Charger,”  which  he  executed  in 
bronze,  and  on  the  completion  of  this  in  1856, 
he  received  a public  request  from  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  distinguished  in 
literature  and  art,  asking  him  to  provide  a copy 
of  the  work  for  the  metropolis  as  an  illustration 
of  the  perfection  of  contemporary  art.  Another 
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noble  group— the  equestrian  statue  of  “ Sir  I 
James  Outiam”  (probably  bis  greatest  work), 
also  for  Calcutta— was,  as  may  be  remombereci, 
temporarily  placed  in  Waterloo-place,  whence  it 
was  finally  removed  at  the  close  of  last  year.  A 
committee  was  formed  in  this  case  to  secure  a 
replica  of  the  work ; and  Mr.  G.  F.  Teuiswood 
undertook  to  act  as  honorary  secretary.  Some 
hundreds  of  letters  were  sent  out  inviting  sub- 
scriptions, but  the  replies  did  not  justify  pro- 
ceeding, althonghthe  admiration  expressed  was 
universal.  In  186S,  the  year  in  which  his 
“Caractaens”  was  produced,  Mr.  Foley  was 
elected  Eoynl  Academician,  and  gave  as  his 
diploma  work  hia  “Comus.”  From  that  date 
requests  for  the  eminent  artist’s  services  came 
in  on  all  sides,  from  public  and  private  sources, 
with  such  rapidity  that  ho  was  unable  to  execute 
them,  and  for  a time  serions  illness  compelled 
him  to  abstain  from  work  altogether. 

Previously  to  bis  election  as  Royal  Acade- 
mician, he  had  executed,  besides  the  works 
mentioned  above,  the  “ Houseless  Wandei'er,” 
“Lear  and  Cordelia,”  “The  Death  of  Lear,” 
“Yenus  rescuing  iFiueas,"  “ Prospero  relating 
his  Adventures  to  Miranda,”  " Contemplation,” 
and  “ The  Monrner.” 

Of  late  years  he  exhibited  nothing  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  consequence,  as  we  have  under- 
stood, of  what  he  considered  a slight.  Among 
his  most  important  portrait  statues  may  be 
mentioned  Sir  Charles  Barry,  executed  by  sub- 
Boription  for  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster] 
Lord  Herbert,  for  the  War  Office  ; Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  for  Bombay ; the  Hon.  Jiis.  Stuart,  for 
Ceylon;  Edmund  Burko  and  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
for  Dublin  ; Father  Mathew,  for  Cork  ; Sir 
Henry  Marsh  and  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  for 
Dublin.  Mr.  Foley  was  a member  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  and  in  1862  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Belgian  Academy.  His  group 
of  “ Asia,”  on  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde 
Park,  is  a splendid  work.  Mr.  Foley,  on  the 
death  of  Baron  Marochetti,  was  commissioned  by 
her  Majesty  to  execute  the  great  statue  of  the 
Prince  Consort  for  the  National  Memorial  in 
Hyde  Park,  the  model  of  which  he  had  success- 
fully completed,  and  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
superintending  the  casting  in  bronze  nearly  up 
to  the  period  of  his  lamented  death.  He  had 
previously  executed  statues  of  the  Prince  Consort 
for  Dublin,  Cambridge,  and  Birmingham.  One 
of  his  best  known  monumental  works  is  that  of 
James  Ward,  R.A.,  in  Kensal-greeu,  of  which  wo 
published  an  engraving  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
pletion. He  leaves  models  in  progress  of  eques- 
trian statues  of  Earl  Canning,  for  Calcutta,  and 
of  Lord  Gough,  for  Dublin.  Also  full-size  models 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  and 
of  Faraday,  and  the  statue  of  Sir  Benjamin  Lee 
Guinness,  which  last  is  completed  at  the  foundry. 
Sketch  models  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  Lord 
Derby  (for  South  Lancashire),  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  and  of  many  otliers,  have  also  been 
prepared.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  never 
eatisfied,  and  often  destroyed  in  a moment  the 
work  of  months.  We  have  heard  it  said,  laugh- 
ingly, in  the  studio,  that  the  modelling  of 
Outram’s  horse’s  tail  cost  37i.  10a.,  so  often  was 
it  cancelled.  Mr.  C,  B.  Birch  and  Mr.  Brock, 
who  bad  both  long  assisted  him,  are  named  by 
Mr.  Foley  to  complete  bis  unfinished  woi'ks. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  conclude  this  too 
brief  notice  of  a most  distinguished  artist  with 
the  intimation  that  on  this  (Friday)  morning 
the  remains  of  John  Henry  Foley  will  be  interred 
in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  near  those 
of  his  peers.  There  were  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  most  proper  act,  but  they  were  sur. 
mounted  by  the  determination  and  energy  of 
two  old  and  warm  friends. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS  FROM  BELFAST. 

BEPOKE'solecting  a few  subjects  from  the 
voluminous  reports  of  the  Belfast  meeting  of 
the  men  of  science  now  before  us,  we  may  say 
that  one  decided  local  good  which  the  meeting 
has  already  done  is  that,  through  a discussion 
which  took  place  in  the  section  of  Economics,  a 
reconciliation  between  employers  and  employed 
may  bo  said  to  have  been  at  once  brought  about. 
This  good  news  was  announced  with  radiant 
countenance  by  President  Tyndall.  The  sudden- 
ness  of  the  compromise  made  it  none  the  lees 
welcome,  and  the  mills  that  have  long  been 
silent  will  again  open  as  the  British  Association 
closes. 

Capital  and  Labour. 

The  interest  of  the  meeting  centred  in  the 
Economic  Science  and  Statistical  Section  during 
the  discussion  of  this  subject.  The  section  was 
crowded  throughout  the  day.  Lord  O’Hagan 
presided  in  the  first  instance,  and  Sir  George 
Campbell  then  took  the  vacated  chair.  The 
question  was  that  of  trade-unions,  strikes,  and 
lock-outs,  and  a number  of  working  men  re- 
presenting  the  mill  operatives  on  strike  in 
Belfast  were  invited  to  be  present  to  express 
their  views. 

Mr.  A.  Hamilton  presented  a report  from  the 
committee  on  the  economic  effects  of  trade- 
unions  and  on  the  laws  of  economic  science 
bearing  on  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded.  The  report,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Professor  Leone  Levi,  stated  that  the  ques- 
tion had  been  before  the  Association  on  other 
occasions,  and  in  1859  a committee  reported 
upon  it.  Since  that  date  a royal  commission 
had  inquired  into  the  subject.  These  inquiries 
famished  sufficient  materials  for  arriving  at  a 
sound  judgment  on  the  question  submitted  for 
consideration.  Nevertheless,  it  was  now  evident 
that  the  economic  bearings  of  the  questions  at 
issue  were  as  yet  but  insufficiently  appreciated, 
especially  by  the  parties  most  interested  in  the 
question.  It  was,  indeed,  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour  were  put 
on  a more  satisfactory  footing  than  they 


so  much  of  onr  national  i*e80urces._  Speakiri 
of  trade-unions,  he  argued  that  it  was  th 
brain  and  directing  power  and  the  economisii: 
spirit  that  had  created  capital  and  increasi: 
wa"es,  and  not  combinations  or  lock-outs  n 
stn^kes.  Strikes,  he  contended,  had  a reffc 
differeirt  from  that  which  was  generally  sn 
posed.  Strikes  did  good,  but  they  did  so  1 
finding  out  that  spot  where  each  article  con. 
best  be  made. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dodd,  M.A.,  Bannngton  Lectart- 
read  a paper  on  “ The  Law  of  Strikes  aii 
Trade-TJnione,”  in  which  he  showed  that  ti 
laws  of  pure  political  economy  did  not  act  wit- 
out  modification,  and  that  there  were  luattei 
which  in  practice  varied  these  laws.  They  we 
modified,  he  said,  by  the  nature  of  profits  the:| 
selves,  the  first  element  of  which  was  remuneil 
tion  for  saving  or  interest;  the  second  was  n 
mnneration  for  risk  or  assurance  ; and  the  thii 
was  the  wage  of  superintendence,  including  .1 
elements  not  included  under  the  first  two.  i 
was  this  third  element  that  a combination^ 
labour  attacked.  On  that  very  account  a strj 
was  more  difficult  of  settlement,  since  the  amo^ 
of  profits  was  unknown  to  those  attaokif 
them.  Though  feudal^m,  he  remarked,  U 
ceased  to  be  sole  arbiter  in  land  tentirt 
and  though  relations  between  capital  SI 
labour  were  supposed  to  be  founded  solelyl 
contract,  political  economy  could  not  orgar^ 
and  did  not  seek  to  organise.  The  fact  was  1 1 
friendliness  and  sympathy  and  co-operation  r 
tween  employer  and  employed,  as  between  la 
lord  and  tenant,  was  not  only  the  best  sccnit 
for  social  content,  but  was  also  tho  way  to  utLj 
to  the  utmost  the  productive  forces  of  natrl 
He  also  laid  before  the  meeting  in  detail  the  p| 
ticulars  regarding  the  strike  in  the  linen  tradtl 
Belfast. 

Sir  George  Campbell  suggested  that,  as  t; 
had  heard  the  principles  of  political  econo; 
expounded,  the  speakers  might  apply  themseh 
to  the  practical  qnestion.  How  the  acknowled 
evil  of  strikes  could  be  remedied  ? He  mn 
say  that  he  was  not  an  adherent  of  pure  polit  | 
economy.  Ho  was  inclined  to  beljeve  thalj 


be  the'cemmittee  tre.led  they  coeld  have  ao  combina^e  of  any  e j 
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that  they  might  render  some  practical  service  to  kind,  li  tho  question  of 
the  contending  parties  if  they  were  able  to  test ' ° 


The  Preservation  of  Timber. — Sigismund 
Beer,  a German  chemist,  says  the  Timhe’r 
Trades  Journal,  discovered  that  by  the  use  of 
borax  as  a solvent  the  coagulation  of  sap  was 
prevented,  and  it  could  be  speedily  and  effec- 
tually removed  by  boiling,  without  injury  to  the 
wood  tissues.  The  obnoxious  ingredients  being 
thus  removed,  the  wood  is  rendered  closer  in 
grain,  and  thereby  improved  in  appearance,  be- 
comes imperviona  to  decay,  and  perfectly  in. 
different  to  atmospheric  changes.  Sfr.  Beer 
patented  hia  discovery  in  America,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  this  country,  and  eventually  dis- 
posed  of  the  rights  for  Great  Britain  to  Messrs. 
Joseph  Pierce  & Co.,  Regent. road,  Liverpool. 
The  efficacy  of  this  process  in  seasoning  wood 
has  been  efficiently  proved. 


the  claims  urged  either  by  employers  or  em. 
ployed  by  referring  to  the  sound  principles  of 
political  economy.  After  referring  to  the  dual 
character  of  trade-unions  — their  friendly  society 
side  and  the  workmen’s  protection  society  phase 
of  their  organisation— the  report  noticed  the 
formation  of  combinations  among  employers,  the 
latest  instance  being  the  National  Federation  of 
Associated  Employers,  recently  organised  in 
Manchester  as  a defensive  organisation  of  em- 
ployers of  labour  to  resist  the  designs  of  trade- 
nnions  so  fur  as  these  were  hostile  to  the  inte- 
re.sts  of  employers,  the  freedom  of  non-unionists, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  community.  Although 
the  general  object  of  these  combinations,  whether 
of  capitalists  or  labourers,  was  well  known,  both 
from  the  written  rules  which  bound  them  to- 
wether  and  from  what  had  been  spoken  from 
time  to  time,  the  committee  thought  it  desirable 
to  ascertain,  by  personal  contact  with  some 
representative  men  of  both  classes,  as  to  whether 
they  now  stood  by  the  rules  of  their  unions,  and 
how  far  they  were  prepared  to  defend  them. 
For  that  purpose,  the  committee  stated,  a con- 
ference  between  employers  and  employed  was 
held  on  the  17th  of  May  last,  in  the  rooms  of -the 
British  Association,  when  the  questions  dis- 
cussed were  : — 1.  What  might  be  regarded  as 
the  miuimiim  rate  of  wages  ? 2.  Could  that 
minimum  rate  be  uniform  in  any  trade,  and 
could  that  uniformity  be  enforced.?  3.  Was 
combination  capable  of  affecting  the  rate  of 
wages,  whether  in  favour  of  employers  or  em- 
ployed ? 4.  Could  an  artificial  restriction  of 

labour  or  capital  be  economically  right  or  bene- 
ficial  in  any  circumstances  ? The  committee, 
however,  had  not  been  able  to  exhaust  the  in- 
quiry on  tho  points  in  dispute  between  employers 
and  employed,  and  they  had  therefore  deter- 
mined not  to  make  a final  report  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  recommended  that  tho  committee 
should  be  reappointed. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fellows,  F.S.S.,  next  gave  an  ex- 
position of  political  economy,  and  the  laws 
affecting  the  prices  of  commodities  and  labour, 
and  strikes  and  lock-onts ; and  contended  that 
though  unfortunately  this  science  was  often 
spoken  of  as  hard  and  harsh,  yet  a better 
knowledge  of  its  principles  by  both  employers 
and  employed  would  do  much  to  prevent  the 
, unfortunate  strikes  and  lock-outs  that  wasted 


the  pure  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  probsi 
that  would  bo  best  for  all  parties.  Bat  tS 
knew  as  a matter  of  fact  that  this  was  x| 
hardly  attainable.  They  know  there  were  opi 
sing  camps  oi  employers  and  employed,  an; 
was  for  them  to  ascertain  how  those  corapari 
mio-ht  be  best  reconciled  for  the  advaucemeni 


all  parties.  * 

Mr.  James  Brownlee,  secretary  of  the  I . 
dressers’  Association,  then  slated  the  case.: 
behalf  of  the  men  of  Belfast  now  on 
While  admitting  that  wages  must  be  subjeq; 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  he  endoavoc- 
to  show  that  the  exigencies  of  the  limes  did,; 
justify  the  proposed  reduction  of  wages,  a 
was  only  the  associated  masters  who  considi. 
that  trade  was  depressed.  He  thought,  th 
fore,  that  it  lay  with  tho  masters  to  prove  lJu 
case ; and  that,  in  hia  opinion,  they  had  fails  ' 
do.  Jlr.  Brownlee  also  drew  attention  to 
expensive  management  of  limited  liability  ol 
panics  at  tho  present  day,  and  argued  that! 
workmen  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  from 


Mr.  William  Ewart,  millowner,  Belfaat,i; 
behalf  of  the  associated  millowners,  said  - 
he  did  not  look  upon  this  as  a strike  bebn 
labour  and  capital,  but  it  was  altogether  brot 
about  by  the  bad  state  of  trade,  winch  he  thou 
was  palpable  to  all  who  lived  in  Belfast.  1 
mation  of  that,  he  stated,  had  been  given  to  , 
workers.  In  regard  to  arbitration,  bo  saiGr 
did  not  like  arbitration.  He  thought  that  ifiti 
principle  was  to  be  established  that  wagee  sh 
be  settled  by  arbitration,  they  might  bid  gi ; 
bye  to  any  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  com. 
for,  he  asked,  what  man  would  embark  bis  ca] 
in  a trade  where  be  would  have  nothing  t. 
with  settling  the  rate  of  wages,  but  these  k 
be  settled  by  other  people  ? He,  however,  1 
mediation  and  adjustment,  and  he  thought  ; 
if  the  workers  would  appoint  a committee  ' 
powers  to  adjust  matters  with  the  masters, 
dispute  would  be  settled  at  once. 

In  the  course  of  a long  disoussion  which  su 
quently  followed,  Mr.  Councillor  Hart  ere 
great  amusement  by  arguing  strongly  m ' 
of  protection  as  a means  whereby  emplQ 
could  get  more  profits  and  workers  more  w- 
without  strikes.  Further  information  was  g; 
on  behalf  of  the  men  by  Mr.  Brennan, 
charged  the  millowners  with  having  tre 
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very  overtmre  of  tho  workers  with  scorn  j but 
ilia  statement  was  denied  by  llr.  Ewart,  who 
tated  that  depntations  invariably  thanked  the 
laeters  for  the  uniform  kindness  with  which  they 
ad  been  treated.  Ultimately,  Mr.  Ewart  said  he 
aoDght  that  the  president  of  the  section,  Lord 
I'Hagan,  should  be  asked  to  hear  evidence  on 
oth  sides,  and  give  his  opinion  on  the  matters 
L dispute.  This  was  advocated  also  by  Mr. 
fhitwell.  Mr.  Ball  suggested  that  in  future 
ich  evils  might  be  avoided  by  a scheme  of 
irtial  co-operation  between  capital  and  labour 
i Belfast;  and  Prof.  Donnell,  of  Belfast,  de- 
nded  arbitration  in  opposition  to  tho  views  put 
irward  by  Mr.  Ewart.  He  stated  plainly  to 
le  workmen  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
llitical  economy,  for  Adam  Smith,  John  Stuart 
ill,  Prof.  Cairns,  Prof.  Fawcett,  and  Prof.  Leslie 
ore  not  only  the  highest  exponents  of  this  great 
id  liberal  science,  but  they  were  the  warmest 
lends  of  the  working  classes,  and  ever  foremost 
every  good  work  to  promote  their  interests, 
le  suggestion  for  the  president  of  the  section 
ting  as  arbiter,  however,  was  considered  im- 
acticable,  owing  to  tho  meetings  being  near 
elr  termination. 

Surveys  of  Ireland, 

In  Section  B,  Geography,  which  met  in  the 
esbytorian  College,  Major  Wilson  in  the  chair, 
paper  on  this  subject,  communicated  by  the 
dnance  Department,  was  read  by  Mr.  Rye. 
though  many  very  anoient  charts  and  sketches 
ist,  the  earliest  Government  mapped  surveys, 
stated,  are  those  madein  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Crown  to 
rry  out  the  plantation  of  Ulster.  The  great 
'wn  survey  was  made  during  the  Common, 
alth.  After  a terries  had  been  made  of  the 
'fsited  lands,  the  necossai'y  measurements  and 
ippings  were  commenced  by  the  Surveyor- 
neral,  Mr,  Worsly.  Ho  employed  as  contractor 
liiam  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Petty,  who 
in  supplanted  him  in  his  own  office.  The 
'vey  was  completed  within  the  prescribed 
le.  It  was  called  tho  Down  survey  because  it 
a laid  down,  and  mapped  in  distinction  from 
aere  terries  or  Domesday  book.  It  cimaists 
county  maps,  on  a scale  of  forty  porches  to 
) mile.  Many  of  tho  maps  have  been  de- 
oyed  by  fii'e,  but  have  been  replaced  by  copiof  j 
are  of  baronies,  and  tho  remainder,  1,170,  of 
j'ishes.  These  maps  are  evidence  in  courts  of 
It  was  Frederick  the  Groat  who  first  in- 
duced  the  science  of  military  topography  into 
I studies  of  his  staff.  The  necessity  of  this 
3nce  was  soon  felt  in  the  armies  of  other 
ropean  powers  ; and,  after  the  battle  of 
llodcn,  General  Watson  conceived  the  idea  of 
king  a map  of  tho  Highlands.  By  the  middle 
;182'1  observations  had  been  extended  over  tho 
later  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  a select 
imitteo  was  appointed  to  provide  for  a general 
TPy  of  Ireland.  A survey  of  6 in.  to  tho 
'0  was  determined  on,  and  in  1825  the  Irish 
^gnlation  began  on  Mount  Divis,  near  Bel- 
[5.  Alargenambarof  officersof  thoEngineers 
.'6  employed  under  the  immediate  direction 
lOoloDol  Colly,  the  present  Direotor-General 
ihe  survey  being  one  of  the  distinguished  men 
■3  took  part  in  the  early  survey.  The  valua- 
’a  of  Ireland  being,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
Cnlaucl  valuation,  tho  survey  was  originally 
led  the  townland  survey.  It  is  on  the  Ord- 
ice  survey  that  local  assessments  and  taxes 
I based.  It  also  acts  as  a basis  in  the  transfer 
ipropcrty  under  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 

.i  judge  gives  an  order  to  the  survey  to  revise 
t portion  of  tho  Ordnance  maps  relating  to 
} property  to  be  sold,  the  latest  changes  being 
Urted.  This  map,  after  being  approved  of  by 
1 pudge,  is  lithographed,  and  the  purchaser 
uives  a copy  on  parchment,  which  is  beyond 
the  conveyance  making  over  the  pro- 
ty  “ as  described  in  the  annexed  map.”  It 
.130  used  for  the  settlement  of  boundaries  of 
itoral  divisions,  the  carrying  out  of  railway 
omes,  canals,  roads,  and  all  transactions  be- 
.en  landlord  and  tenant  relating  to  land.  It 
iius  enrious  to  observe  that  the  Down  survey, 
inally  made  the  instrument  of  conveying  to 
iers  of  Cromwell  the  confiaoated  lands,  is  in 
year,  1874,  the  means  by  which  the  de- 
idants  of  the  original  owners  may  have  con- 
:3d  back  to  them,  under  the  Land  Act,  the 
i'  fields  their  ancestors  onco  possessed. 

The  Ulster  Tenant  Right. 

;i  the  section  of  Economic  Science,  Professor 
ucU  read  a paper  “ On  the  Ulster  Tenant 
in  which  he  made  suggestions  for  the 


amendment  of  the  Land  Act.  He  said  that  the 
great  boon  which  the  Laud  Act  had  conferred 
on  the  Ulster  tenantry  was  cordially  acknow- 
ledged. Tho  process  of  disintegration  and 
distinction  which  had  been  at  work  to  arbiti'arily 
extinguish  tho  tenant-right  custom  had  been 
arrested  effectually  and  for  ever.  But  the 
tenants  had  discovered  defeots  in  the  working  of 
the  Land  Act,  and  complained ; — 1.  That  the 
restrictions  on  the  value  of  their  tenant-right 
property  had  not  been  fully  removed.  2.  That 
the  leaseholders  under  the  custom  were  not 
sufficiently  protected.  3.  That  even  where  an 
unrestricted  tenant-right  was  proved  the  process 
of  judicial  investigation  led  to  an  inadequate 
reward,  and  that  the  tenant  failed  to  obtain 
what  he  could  obtain  from  a solvent  and  unob- 
jectionable tenant  in  open  market.  4.  That  the 
process  of  adjusting  rents  was  roundabout, 
indirect,  and  ineffective.  5.  That  the  tenant 
right  in  certain  classes  of  holdings  mentioned  in 
the  15th  section,  such  as  town  parks  and 
pasture-farms,  had  been  left  without  legalisa- 
tion, and  was  now  being  rapidly  confiscated. 
All  those  were  complaints  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act,  not  as  to  its  policy.  And  they 
were  not  without  justification  in  tho  language 
of  the  Act  and  the  intentions  of  its  authors. 
The  protection  which  tho  Land  Act  gave  to  the 
tenant-right  custom  in  ordinary  holdings  should, 
in  principle,  and  in  justice,  be  extended  to  all 
tenant-right  dealings  of  old  dal<^  whether 
afiecting  town  parks  or  positive  farms.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  many  lawyers  that  the  language 
of  the  Act  was  large  enough  to  avoid  these 
various  difficulties.  But  the  courts  had  decided 
otherwise.  The  remedy  for  tho  difficulties  that 
bad  arisen  was  obvions.  Let  an  amending  Act 
declare  that  every  holder  in  Ulster  was  pre- 
sumptively subject  to  the  Ulster  tenant-right 
cnatom,  thus  leaving  it  to  the  landlord  who  dis- 
puted  the  custom  to  show  that  tho  holding  had 
never  been  subject  to  the  custom,  or  that  the 
tenant  had  voluntarily  parted  with  its  benefits  ; 
let  the  Act  declare  the  competency  to  investi- 
gate  the  question  of  fair  rent  directly,  and  to 
make  decrees  for  declaration  of  right  and 
specific  performance;  and,  finally,  let  the  Act 
decide  that  the  16th  section  should  not  apply  to 
the  Ulster  custom.  These  amendments, — and 
they  were  not  inconsistent  with,  if  not  contem- 
plated by,  the  Act,— would  do  much  to  com- 
plete the  largo  measure  of  justice  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  United  Parliament  has  bestowed 
upon  the  Irish  tenantry. 

A long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Sir  Georo-e 
Campbell  and  others  took  part. 

An  Age  of  Colossi. 

In  the  department  of  Anthropology,  under 
tho  presidency  of  Sir  ^Ym.  Wylde,  a paper  on 
this  subject,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Phene,  P.S.A., 
was  read,  with  examples,  by  photographs  and 
drawings,  of  various  colossi  extant  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  author  of  this  paper,  after 
referring  to  some  of  the  points  suggested  by  him 
in  a previous  paper  on  the  same  subject,  read  by 
him  before  the  British  Association  at  their  meet- 
ing  at  Bradford,  brought  forward  some  instances 
of  very  similar  customs  between  the  Egyptians, 
early  people  of  America,  and  Chinese,  the  last 
being,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  modern  ; and  he 
argued  that  a great  similarity  of  treatment  and 
worship  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi  rivers, 
shown  by  the  vast  similitudes  found  along  the 
margins  of  each,  indicated  that  tho  very  ancient 
constructors  of  these  very  similar  designs  on 
both  rivers  had  a common  or  similar  origin ; 
hence,  that  it  was  probable  that  America  was 
peopled  by  Western  Asian  emigration  prior  to 
the  central  parts  of  Europe,  or  even  of  Central 
Asia,  as  the  facility  for  a coast-line  route  would 
be  much  greater  than  an  overland  one  to  migra- 
tory people.  He  argued  also  from  the  emblems 
found  at  these  distant  points,  common  religious 
worship  among  these  distant  people,  in  the 
earliest  times,  sun  and  serpent  worship  being 
prominent.  After  giving  various  facts  as  to  an 
age  of  Colossi,  he  again  brought  forward,  amongst 
some  of  the  Colossi  of  Europe  those  of  the 
British  Isles,  natural  as  well  as  ai’tificial,  show- 
ing in  several  cases  that  where  huge  natural 
similitudes  of  tho  human  form  or  countenance 
were  apparent,  there  vast  artificial  figures  (some 
in  Britain  being  larger  than  any  other  represen- 
tations in  the  world)  were  to  be  found.  The 
giant  in  Sussex,  210  ft.  high,  that  in  Dorset- 
shire,  ISO  ft. — in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  there 
being  a great  sphinx-like  head,  an  isolated  i-ock, 
and  reputed  Celtic  deity  on  the  estato  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hill  in  the  same  county,  and  the  vast 


human  and  other  animal  semblances  on  Dart, 
moor,  in  the  direction  of  the  second.  Tho  great 
countenances  in  the  white  rocks  near  the  Giant’s 
Causeway  appeared  to  have  suggested  similar 
simulation,  as  Pennant  mentioned  such  a figure 
in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  just  opposite,  and  a great 
lithio  representation  of  the  human  form  still 
exists  in  Sligo.  Other  examples  were  given, 
including  the  Colossi  of  Easter  Island,  and  of 
Elephants,  Ellora,  and  Bamian.  He  also  showed 
that  in  consequence  of  tho  observations  of  Dr. 
Beddoe,  the  late  president  of  the  Anthropological 
Section,  as  to  the  interest  attaching  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  ascertaining  if  any 
evidences  of  cremation  could  be  found,  ho  had 
been,  he  thought,  successful  in  obtaining  such 
evidences- 

Natural  Ilythology, 

Another  paper  by  Mr.  Phene,  on  “Natural 
Mythology,”  and  some  of  the  incentives  to  ita 
adoption  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  also  read  ia 
the  same  section. 

In  this  paper  the  author  carefully  abstained 
from  any  of  the  higher  kinds  of  even  Pagan 
worship,  which  might  approach  [to  natural 
theology,  and  from  the  worship  of  animals,  real 
or  mythological,  bat  confined  himself  wholly  to 
instances  of  a mythological  impersonation  of 
remarkable  natural  objects,  giving  as  an  instance 
of  his  argument  “ the  image  that  fell  down  from 
Jupiter.” 

A very  large  photo^ph  of  the  “ Sphinx  of 
Egypt”  was  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  weathering  of  the  stone,  the  characteristics 
of  which  led  the  author  to  think  that  the  original 
and  natural  condition  of  the  rock  before  being 
sculptured  into  its  present  form,  was  that  of 
a human  similitude,  and  that  this  very  fact  had 
suggested  the  artistio  labour  displayed  upon  it. 
The  diagrams  showed  a number  of  curious 
appearances  of  rooks  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  some  almost  as  like  the  human  coun. 
tenance  in  their  purely  natural  condition  as  the 
“SpHnx”  ia  at  present.  He  showed  that  the 
localities  of  such  objects  had  been  sought  as 
plaoM  of  veneration,  and,  no  doubt,  for  the  cele. 
bration  of  religious,  and  even  sacrificial  rites, 
and  around  them,  as  on  Dartmoor,  which  abounded 
in  such  appearances,  were  tumnli  and  barrows 
of  the  dead. 

The  Anihro-pology  of  Prehistoric  Peru. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Hutchinson,  P.R.G.S.,  read  a paper 
on  this  subject.  The  paper  commenced  by 
recording  how  little  id  known,  up  to  the  present 
of  the  glorious  days  of  Peru,  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Incas  ; and  the  author  conveyed  his 
agreement  with  Mr.  Baldwin  as  to  the  original 

South  Americans, — notably  those  of  Pern, 

being  the  oldest  people  on  that  continent.  Ha 
proceeded  to  show  how  little  dependence  was  to 
placed  on  tho  romantic  gasconading  of  the 
Spanish  writers  with  regard  to  tho  Incas,  of 
whoso  fabulous  origin  and  mythological  gene- 
alogy no  account  was  traced  by  them  to  a period 
further  back  than  about  seven  centuries  ago,  or 
near  to  the  time  when  William  the  Conqueror 
came  to  England.  It  likewise  discussed  the 
writings  of  various  authors  of  whose  works 
translations  have  been  recently  published  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  showing  them  to  be  full  of 
anomalies  and  contradictions,  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  make  the  Inoas  be  considered  as  the  earliest 
civilised  race  of  Peru.  The  grandeur  and  extent 
of^  the  ancient  burial-mounds  was  a wonderful 
thing.  It  was  shown  by  diagrams  and  illustra- 
tions. The  colossal  work  of  those  done  by 
human  hands — and  some  of  them  measured 
from  20,000,000  to  24,000,000  cubic  feet,— 
showed  what  a superior  race  these  early  Peru- 
vians must  have  been.  The  difference  ia  morale 
as  in  the  physique  of  the  Peruvians  and  Chinese 
of  the  present  day  was  commented  upon  to  prove 
there  could  not  have  been— though  supposed  by 
very  high  authority— a homogeneity  of  origin, 
Tho  author  added  that  in  the  “ Guide  to  Belfast,’* 
compiled  by  members  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists* 
Field  Club,  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  British 
Association,  the  following  statement  was  made 
at  p.  194,  under  tho  head  of  “ Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments ” : — “ Tho  popular  idea  is  that  all  or  nearly 
all  the  old  forts  were  constructed  by  the  Danes 
but  this  is  quite  erroneous.  The  greater  number 
of  our  ancient  national  monuments  were  erected 
hundreds  of  years  before  tho  landing  of  the 
Danes  in  Ireland.”  Just  such  a popular  and 
erroneous  idea  as  this  existed  in  Peru  with 
reference  to  the  great  works  there  being  ac- 
credited to  the  Incas,  whereas  they  were  daily 
finding  out  that  they  were  erected,  like  the  Irish 
, forts  and  mounds,  hundreds,  if  not  thousan  s. 
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Are  Brutes  and  Men  Automata  alike  ? 

At  one  of  the  soirdes  in  Ulster  Hall  Professor 
Huxley’s  lecture  created,  at  its  conclusion  at  any 
rate,  a decided  sensation.  The  progress  of 
biological  science  was  naturally  with  him  in  a 
master’s  hands.  Rene  Descartes  was  spoken  of 
at  much  length,  and  his  investigations  were  so 
keenly  analysed  that  the  lecture  might  not  in- 
appropriately have  been  called  a dissertation  on 
the  eminent  Frenchman’s  life  and  times.  Not 
the  least  charm  of  the  discourse  was  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  Professor  spoke  face  to 
face  with  his  hearers,  and  with  that  clearness 
and  earnestness  which  bis  students  so  much 
prize.  It  seemed  to  be  assumed  without 
a question  that  he  would  hit  out  pretty 
straight  from  the  shoulder  in  defence  of 
his  friend  Tyndall.  The  president  himself 
hinted  as  much  when,  in  introducing  Professor 
Huxley,  he  described  him  as  “A  man  lovinj 
truth  above  all  things,  but  perfectly  fearless  in 
his  utterance;  a man  who,  though  he  is  a 'hard 
hitter,  strikes  honourably  above  the  belt,  and 
never  descends  to  deliver  a foul  blow.”  Towards 
the  close  of  his  remarks  Professor  Huxley 


So  far  as  we  know,  animals  are  conscious 
automata.  That  doctrine  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  any  view  that  we  may  choose  to  take.  One 
very  curious  subject  of  speculation  is  whether 
animals  possess  souls  or  not.  The  doctrine 
to  which  I have  referred  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  perfectly  strict  and  literal  adherence  to  the 
Scripture  text  concerning  the  beast  thatperisheth. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  I know,  does  it 
prevent  any  one  from  entertaining  the  amiable 
convictions  ascribed  by  Pope  to  his  “untutored 
savage,”  that  when  he  passed  to  the  realms  of 
the  blessed  his  faithful  dog  should  bear  him  com. 
pany.  In  fact,  all  these  accessory  questions  to 
which  I have  referred  involve  problems  which 
cannot  be  discussed  by  physical  science,  inas- 
much as  they  lie  not  within  the  scope  of  physical 
science,  but  come  within  the  scope  of  that  great 
mother  of  all  science — philosophy.  Before  any 
direct  answer  can  be  given  upon  any  of  these 
questions,  we  must  hear  what  philosophy  has  to 
say  for  and  against  the  views  that  may  be  held. 
Ineed  hardly  say  that  I do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  that  region  of  discussion.  ...  I hold  that 
the  view  I have  taken  of  the  relations  between 
the  physical  and  mental  faculties  of  brutes  applies 
in  its  fulness  and  entirety  to  man.  But,  in  my 
conviction,  there  is  no  such  logical  connexion  as 
is  pretended  between  the  doctrine  I accept  and 
the  consequences  which  people  profess  to  draw 
from  it.  To  those  who  do  not  look  into  these 
matters  with  candour  and  with  a desire  to  know 
the  truth,  I have  nothing  whatever  to  say,  except 
to  warn  them  on  their  own  behalf  what  they  do,  for 
assuredly  if  for  preaching  such  doctrine  as  I have 
preached  to  you  to-night  I am  cited  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  I shall  not  stand  there 
alone.  On  my  one  hand  I shall  have  among 
theologians  St.  Augustine,  John  Calom,  and  a 
man  whose  name  should  be  well  known  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  Jonathan  Edwards,  un- 
less indeed  it  be  the  fashion  to  neglect  the  study 
of  the  great  masters  of  divinity,  as  many  other 
great  studies  are  neglected  now-a-days ; and  I 
Bhallhave  upon  my  other  hand  among  the  philo- 
sophers Leibnitz  ; I shall  havePere  Malebranche, 
who  saw  all  things  in  God ; I shall  have  David 
Hartley,  the  theologian  as  well  as  philosopher  ; I 
shall  have  Charles  Bonnet,  the  eminent  naturalist, 
and  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  Christianity 
has  ever  had,  I think.  I shall  have  within  easy 
reach,  at  any  rate,  John  Locke;  certainly  the 
school  of  Descartes  would  be  there,  if  not  their 
master ; and  I am  inclined  to  think  in  due  justice 
a citation  would  have  to  be  served  upon  Em- 
manuel Kant  himself.  In  such  society  it  may 
be  better  to  be  a prisoner  than  a judge  ; but  I 
would  ask  those  who  are  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  the  din  and  clamour  which  are  raised  about 
these  questions,  whether  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  right  in  assuming  that  those  great  men  I 
have  mentioned,  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
and  the  fathers  of  philosophy,  knew  what 
they  were  about,  or  that  the  pigmies  who  raise 
this  din  know  better  than  they  did  what  they 
meant, 


At  another  of  the  Ulster  Hall  meetings,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  bart,,  M.P.,  delivered  an  address 
to  a crowded  meeting  “ On  Common  Wild 
Flowers,  considered  in  relation  to  Insects.” 
Professor  Tyndall  occupied  the  chair.  The  lec- 
turer, after  some  preliminary  remarks,  reminded 
bis  hearers  that  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  is  based  on 
the  following  considerations : — Firstly,  that  no 
two  animals  or  plants  in  nature  are  identical  in 
all  respects  ; secondly,  that  the  offspring  tend  to 
inherit  the  peculiarities  of  their  parents  ; thirdly, 
that  of  those  which  come  into  existence  only  a 
certain  number  reach  maturity  ; and  fourthly, 
that  of  those  which  are  on  the  whole  the  best 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed  are  most  likely  to  leave  descendants. 
Now,  applying  these  considerations  to  flowers, 
if  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  that  they  should  be 
visited  by  insects  (and  that  this  is  so  will  be 
presently  shown),  then  it  is  obvious  that  those 
flowers  which,  either  by  their  larger  size,  or 
brighter  colour,  or  sweeter  scent,  or  greater 
richness  in  honey,  are  most  attractive  to  insects, 
will  cceteris  paribus  have  an  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  be  most  likely  to 
perpetuate  their  race.  Every  one,  however,  who 
has  watched  flowers,  and  seen  how  assiduously 
they  are  visited  by  insects  for  the  sake  of  honey, 
will  admit  that  they  must  often  transfer  pollen 
from  the  stamens  to  the  pistil;  in  many  cases 
from  the  stamens  to  the  pistil  of  the  same 
flower ; but  in  others  from  the  stamens  of  one 
flower  to  the  pistil  of  another.  This  we  will  call 
cross-fertilisation.  I will  not  now  enlarge  on 
the  importance  of  this  cross-fertilisation,  which 
has  been  fully  proved  by  experiment.  Sir  John 
then  called  attention  in  detail  to  some  of  our 
common  wild  flowers,  in  order  to  show  how 
beautifully  they  are  adapted  to  profit  by  the 
visits  of  insects,  and  how  the  various  parts  are 
arranged  so  as  to  favour  not  only  the  transfer  of 
pollen  from  one  flower  to  another,  but  also  its 
deposition  on  that  part  of  the  pistil  which  is 
especially  prepared  for  its  reception.  He  drew 
particular  attention  to  the  orchids,  to  which 
curious  branch  of  the  vegetable  creation  Mr. 
Darwin  had  given  great  attention,  and  showed 
the  remarkable  adaptation  of  the  organism  of  the 
plants  to  the  movements  and  habits  of  insects. 
Closestudyoftherelationship  between  wild  flowers 
and  insects  induced  the  belief  that  while  the  cow- 
slip is  fertilised  chiefly  by  bees  by  day,  the  prim- 
rose is  fertilised  by  moths  at  night.  Many  flowers 
close  their  petals  daring  rain,  which  is  obviously 
an  advantage,  since  it  prevents  the  honey  pollen 
from  being  spoiled  or  washed  away.  Everybody, 
however,  has  observed  that  even  in  fine  weather 
certain  flowers  close  at  particular  hours.  This 
habit  of  going  to  sleep  is  surely  very  curious. 
Why  should  flowers  do  so  ? In  animals  we  can 
understand  it ; they  are  tired,  and  require  rest. 
But  why  should  flowers  sleep  ? Why  should 
some  flowers  do  so  and  not  others  ? Moreover, 
different  flowers  keep  different  hours.  The  daisy 
opens  at  sunrise  and  closes  at  sunset,  whence  its 
name,  “ Day’s-eye.”  The  dandelion  {hontodon 
taraxacum)  opens  at  seven  and  closes  at  five ; 
arenaria  imhra  is  open  from  nine  to  three; 
nymphcea  alba  from  about  seven  to  four;  the 
common  mouse-ear  hawkweed  is  said  to  be 
awake  at  eight  and  go  to  sleep  at  two ; the 
scarlet  pimpernel  (anagallis  an'ensis)  to  wake 
at  seven  and  close  soon  after  two;  while  trago- 
pogon  pratense  opens  at  four  in  the  morning 
and  closes  just  before  twelve,  whence  its 
English  names,  John  go  to  bed  at  noon.” 
Farmers’  boys  in  some  parts  are  said  to  regulate 
their  dinner  by  it.  Other  flowers,  on  the  con- 
trary,  open  in  the  evening.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
that  flowers  which  are  fertilised  by  night-flying 
insects  would  derive  no  advantage  from  being 
open  by  day  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those 
which  are  fertilised  by  bees  would  gain  nothing 
by  being  open  at  night.  Nay,  it  would  be  a 
distinct  disadvantage,  because  it  would  render 
them  liable  to  be  robbed  of  their  honey  and 
pollen  by  insects  which  are  not  capable  of  fer- 
tilising  them.  I believe,  then,  that  the  dosing 
of  flowers  has  reference  to  the  habits  of  insects. 
Some  of  those  flowers  which  attract  insects  by 
smell  emit  their  scent  at  particular  hours  ; thus 
hesperie  matronalis  and  lychnis  vespertina  smell 
in  the  evening,  and  orchis  bifolia  is  particularly 
sweet  at  night.  I have  been  good-humouredly 
accused  of  attacking  the  little  busy  bee,  because  I 
have  attempted  to  show  that  it  does  not  possess 
all  the  high  qualities  which  have  been  popularly 
and  poetically  ascribed  toit.  Butif  scientific  obser- 
vations  do  not  altogether  support  this  intellectual 


eminence  which  has  been  ascribed  to  bees,  thejli 
have  made  known  to  us  in  the  economy  of  thn ' 
hive  many  enrious  peculiarities  which  no  one  hat 
ever  dreamt  of,  and  have  shown  that  bees  anc 
other  insects  have  an  importance  as  rcgardil 
flowers  which  had  been  previously  unsuspectedij 
To  them  we  owe  the  beauties  of  our  gardens,  thi. 
sweetness  of  our  fields.  To  them  flowers  ari( 
indebted  for  their  form.  Not  only  have  th  , 
brilliant  colours,  the  sweet  scent,  and  the  honeiN 
of  flowers  been  gradually  developed  by  the  un,' 
conscious  selection  of  insects,  but  the  verJ 
arrangement  of  the  borders,  the  circular  road  1 
and  radiating  lines,  the  form,  size,  and  positidd 
of  the  petals,  the  arrangement  of  the  stamenji 
and  pistils  are  all  arranged  with  reference  to  th|j 
visits  of  insects,  and  in  such  a manner  as  t j 
ensure  the  grand  object  which  renders  theEl 
visits  necessary.  I 

We  will  end  while  we  are  amongst  tllj 


flowers. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  PAPERS. 

THE  INSTITUTION*  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  Council  are  seeking  to  improve  ai 
enlarge  the  publications  of  the  Institution,  h 
one  means  to  that  end,  it  has  this  year  bee 
thought  desirable  to  prefix  to  the  list  of  Subjeci 
for  Papers,  now  published,  a statement  of  t.' 
nature  and  amount  of  the  funds  at  the  dispose 
of  the  Council  for  rewarding  the  authors  a 
meritorious  communications.  It  is  hoped  th[j 
this  may  induce  the  members  (of  all  classes)  a(j 
others  to  prepare  and  present  careful  and  cor 
plete  memoirs  suited  for  discussion,  as  well 
shorter  papers,  or  notes,  on  various  profession 
topics,  for  record  in  the  Transactions,  but  r 
necessarily  for  reading  or  discussion  at  the  mea 
ing.  Beyond  these  two  divisions  of  origit 
matter,  it  is  intended  to  add  abstracts  of  soi 
of  the  more  important  essays  published  i 
analogous  societies  abroad,  and  in  forer 
engineering  and  technical  journals  of  repif 
and  standing.  If  the  members  will  aid  1| 
Council  by  pointing  out  to  the  officers  of  i| 


Institution  reliable  sources  of  information,  all 

■ 


by  occasionally  contributing  digests  of  artidll 
from  the  periodicals  referred  to,  it  is  thonp 
that  it  may  bo  possible  to  produce  a quarte  ' 
volume,  and  in  that  way  to  put  the  members: 
possession  of  the  details  of  engineering  progr; 
in  all  countries. 


THE  SHOREDITCH  TO  OXFORD-STREi 
IMPROVEMENT. 

SALE  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

As  a preliminary  to  the  new  street  whioKl 


about  to  be  constructed  from  Shoreditch 
Oxford-street,  the  materials  of  forty-two  hour 
shops,  and  business  premises  wore  sold  i 
auction  on  Tuesday  last,  which  will  fortunat 
secure  the  removal  of  a number  of  the  m 
dilapidated  and  unhealthy  dwellings  in  the  e 
of  London.  The  property  sold  included  : 
materials  of  six  houses  and  shops  on  the  e;li 
side  of  Curtain-road,  the  site  upon  which,  tlM 
stand  being  required  for  the  proposed  imprO’ij 
ments.  Also  about  twenty  tumble-down  ho7i| 
at  the  rear  of  the  before-named  houses  and  she  j 
situated  between  Curtain-road  and  Higb-streli 
Shoreditch.  Those  miserable  dwellings  sitoa-ij 
in  King  John-court,  Crown-court,  and  Wooiij 
buildings,  dark  and  narrow  alleys,  are  abouttfi 
wretched-looking  tenements  as  are  to  be  for 
in  the  East  End,  and  altogether  unfit  for  huni  ! 
habitation.  Another  portion  of  the  propertj|| 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  Curtain-roij 
and  in  Susannah-row.  It  consists  of  six  hoa:i 
and  shops  of  a superior  character,  three  storieaij 
height,  and  only  recently  erected.  Their  derc 
lition,  however,  is  necessary,  as  the  line  of  i 
intended  new  street  intersects  them.  In  ad  i 
tion  to  the  last-named  houses  and  shops,  ' ; 
materials  of  six  houses  in  Willow- walk,  an,, 
public-house  and  two  houses  in  Tabernacfi 
square,  situate  between  Curtain-road  and  1 1 
junction  of  the  intended  new  street  with  C r 
street,  were  also  sold.  A second  sale  of  i 
materials  of  several  other  houses  in  the  nei  ! 
bourbood  will  take  place  towards  the  end  of  - 
present  month. 


Oxford  Main  Drainage.  — The  Oxf( 
Local  Board,  at  their  meeting  of  Wednesn 
last,  have  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  constr.. 
tion  of  the  outfall  sewer,  and  other  works,  fn 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  tl, 
engineer. 
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_ stated  that  no  dimculty  has  been  experienced  in 

Trrp  Si'creo  v«oo  t o 7'iu ■‘hsP'hg  “P  the  requisite  depth  of  water  in  the 

, IhE  berres  Vase  represented  by  the  ncoom.  canal,  and  that  the  principal  danaer  the  oomoanv 
i;pahy.ng  engrav.ug  re  .a  the  Exposition  of  has  to  contend  agafnst  is  the  Sg  up  ofTS 
;National  Manufactures  now  open  in  the  Palace  . the  e„tra„„a 


vr.-  lar  r raxpueition  or  has  to  contend  against  is  the  silting  UD  of  land  at 

jNatronal  Manufactures  now  open  in  the  Palace  ; the  entrance  of  L harbour  Tport  Said  To 
bf  Industry,  Parrs.  It  was  designed  by  M.  ^ the  westward,  or  outer  side  of  [he  wesfemmo^e 
13  IQlSUCIGq  to  Rrfl.nn  m rtts  l'rcfrt*-eav.  4-1..^  i ^ ? i. 


• — ^ -"Jt  — _-*w.  .aw  ffClrO 

j, Gamier,  archibecfc,  and  is  intended  to  stand 
'the  saloon  of  the  new  Opera-house. 


. — ..  WWW ..  wo.w.,  wi  vuitciA  Qiuo  ui  me  wesLem  moie 
: or  breakwater,  the  sand  gains  annually  on  the 
^9  whilst  a considerable  quan- 


.w  wtw.ww^  wa  wax..  h^pBru-uouse.  sca  about  30  yards,  whilst  a considerable  onan 

.|onl  Ld  Xft\^iih'^^?  breakwater  and  Ll  on 

-long  and  40  ft.  high.  I ,a  hghted  by  hve  win-  , the  inner  aide.  The  company  having  discovered 
lulevard.  and  la  terminatfifl  tUot  a v,oTti- f .•__a_aL_.  . , , » 


great  numoer  ot  pilgrims  congregate  uucre  lu 
the  open  spaces,  and  no  arrangements  whatever 
are  made  for  removing  the  debris  and  filth  which 
acoumnlate,  and  it  is  mentioned  that  while  the 
Khedive  has  been  induced  to  spend  many 
thonsands  of  pounds  in  building  and  dredging  a 
epacions  wet  dock,  which  is  useless  even  for  his 
own  steamers,  the  authorities  make  no  effort  to 

i,wwg  W.WW-  .iw  iw.  Ai,  ilijuceQ  ov  nve  win-  i.hfi  innor  aiHa  T’Viq  1.  • j-  -i  SuGz,  which  seems  to  be  treated  as 

,lowa  looking  on  tlie  boulevard,  and  ia  torminatod  , that  a bank  waa  formiuo  to  the^wortf -n ' dominiong  of  the 
».t  each  end  by  a amall  square  room.  Tho  oeil-  : eutrance  cblnll  Zmwed  ^ uf  ““---ii-g  ‘c  ‘kc  opinion  of  an 

i ugia  divided  into  one  rectangular  and  two  ovarviTpowertnrstkm  drrdge  ?^^^^  "P™ 

a Plry,  sealed  on  Pegast. Id  fatkomg,-tl.e  ' We  learn  from  Bahia  (Bracil)  that  great 


. Poetry,  seated  on  Pegasus,  and 
raving  her  lyre.  On  the  left,  Glory 
[oats  in  the  air,  bearing  tho  attri- 
lates, — tho  crown  and  trumpet. 


JOTP^S  ON  PUBLIC  WOllKS 
AND  BUILDINGS  ABROAD. 

. So-ME  ^ interesting  information 
pon  this  subject  is  contained  in 
averal  Foreign  Oflico  reports 
'hich  have  just  been  published. 

Te  first  get  particulars  regard- 
'jig  public  works,  &c.,  in  Egypt. 

_.t  Alexandria  there  has  been 
Irected  a large  building  for  the 
lurpose  of  a produoe-market  and 
sohange,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
great  benefit  to  the  commer- 
al  community.  The  building  is 
ascribed  as  a large  and  handsome 
le,  not  devoid  of  architectural 
•etension ; and,  in  fact,  it  is  men. 
oned  that  few  cities  in  Europe 
in  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  a 
ore  commodious  produce  bourse, 
tie  total  sum  expended  upon  the 
■nstmction  of  the  building  was 
1,0001..,  and  it  yields  an  annual 
ntal  of  fi.OOOl.  Another  matter 
lich  is  receiving  the  attention  of 
6 authorities  of  Ale.xandria  is  tho 
perfect  drainage  of  the  place, 
e consequence  being  that  fevers 
s prevalent,  and  must  continue 
bo  so  until  the  system  of  draiu- 
3 is^  altered  and  rendered  less 
Feotive.  Another  cause  of  illness 
d disease  is  tho  bad  style  in 
lich  many  of  the  houses  are  cou- 
iicted  ; but  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
I Kliedive  that  he  shows  a great 
lire  to  introduce  reform  in  this 
ectioii.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
will  succeed.  Railway  construc- 
n in  P-gypt  is  also  progressing 
|rourably.  An  important  line  ia 
ing  constructed  from  Alexandria 
l Embabeh,  opposite  Cairo,  on  tho 
wt  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to 
j 3id  the  necessity  of  erecting  a 
Oiry  costly  bridge  at  Cairo,  anc?  to 
'^ivey  tho  produce  of  the  Soudan 
'0ct  to  the  sea.  Another  new 
l-e,— from  Dessonk  to  Shirbeen,  a 
i0.tance  of  58  miles,— will  con. 
jderably  shorten  the  journey  be- 
, sen  Damietta  and  Alexandria  ; 

5 1 a canal  will  be  formed  along 
fifl  length  of  the  line,  which  is 
>»eoted  to  he  of  great  use.  Ira. 

. 'tant  harbour  works  are  also  ap. 
liiiaching  completion  at  Alexan. 

( a.  A largo  breakwater  has  been  oonstrnotea 
■■  1 the  inner  mole  run  out  to  within  a short 
n.tance  of  Its  entire  length  of  9S0  yards.  The 
he  18  intended  to  bo  more  than  100  ft.  broad 

1 *ke  railway 

) the  Onstom  Honee,  bat  it  has  been  found 
1 «ary  to  abandon  the  idea  of  having  per. 
I 1 aionlar  quay  walls,  alongside  of  which  vessels 
■ do  he,  owmg  to  tho  great  difficulty  of  get. 
'!sa  proper  fonndation,  there  being  40  ft  of 
0;  eonseqnently  the  walls  will  be  ronghly 
med  of  rubble  and  stone,  and  iron  pier! 

^ th«  h7  iotorvals.  The  contra7r8 

. “o  tarbonr  works  are  Messrs.  Greendold  & 

' aSer  A ”'*■  of  “ soheme  which 

Mder  discussion  to  widen  and  deepen  the 
ranee,  BO  as  to  enable  vessels  to  enter  at 
ht,  and  m any  weather.  Erom  Port  Said  we 
re®  w°7  “for'nation  as  to  public  works 
re.  With  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal  it  is 


enterprise  has  been  there  mani- 
fested in  the  introduction  of  street 
railways,  which  now  ran  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  that  city,  and  which 
aro  found  to  be  a great  con. 
venience  to  the  public,  the  more 
especially  as  Bahia,  being  very 
hilly,  locomotion  is  alike  costly 
and  exhaustive.  As  a necessary 
complement  to  the  street  railways, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  extreme 
gradient  of  the  principal  hill  of 
the  city,  a powerful  hydraulic 
elevator  has  also  been  intro- 
duced, and  is  largely  used.  Prom 
Carthagena  (Colombo)  we  learn 
that  it  is  expected  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  ere  long  to 
rescue  that  city  from  its  present 
state  of  isolation.  Several  projects 
are  consequently  on  foot  for  open- 
ing the  Dique  canal  to  steam  navi- 
gation.  The  Government  of  the 
State,  to  whom  the  Dique  belongs, 
offers  an  exclusive  privilege  for 
fifty  years  and  a guarantee  of  three 
per  cent,  on  $300,000  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  theNational  Govern- 
ment a guarantee  of  seven  per  cent, 
on  the  same  amount  for  a like 
period,  to  any  company  which 
would  undertake  the  work.  An 
English  engineer  has  estimated  the 
expense  at  which  the  canal  could 
be  opened  for  steamers  of  500  tons 
capacity  at  18,0001.,  including  the 
hastening  of  the  present  route,  by 
cutting  through  the  angles,  from 
116  to  81  miles.  This  estimate, 
however,  is  considered  under  the 
mark,  as  it  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  dredging-machines,  &c.  A 
total  sum  of  50,0001.  is  considered 
by  competent  judges  amply  suf- 
ficient  for  all  purposes.  From 
Panama  (Colombia)  we  also  learn 
tliat  the  repairing  of  the  cathedral 
there  (which  is  the  only  public 
work  in  which  the  Government  is 
engaged)  is  nearly  finished.  Build- 
ing operations,  generally  speakiiig, 
Lave  been  pretty  active  of  late  hi 
that  city,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the 
private  residences  have  been  re- 
paired and  rebuilt,  the  architec- 
tural appearance  of  the  city  being 
thus  considerably  improved.  With 
regard  to  public  works  in  Costa 
Rica,  there  is  nothing  of  much  im- 
portance to  note.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  in  1871  the 
construction  of  a railway  was  com. 
menced  from  Alaquela  to  Limon, 
Canal  Company  have  rp-ooened  tbA  nnnrvrofx.  r . . ^ distance  of  114  miles;  and  the 

works  of  Slessrs.  Dasseaml.^where  the  blocks  of  Not  onT  completed  in  three  years, 

which  the  mole  was  constructed  were  maniac!  .cm.  being  hnished  for 


VASE  FOE  THE  SALOON  OF  NEW  OPERA  HOUSE,  PARIS 
Designed  by  If.  Gamier. 
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which  the  mole  was  constructed  were  manufac- 
tnred,  and  which  establishment,  since  the  open, 
lug  of  the  canal,  has  been  closed.  These  works 
are  now  employed  in  fabricating  blocks,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  whole  construction  of  tho 
mole  will  probably  be  completed  in  from  two  to 


three, earl  When fin.Zd  it 7l77nreTl00  ““T^f-jebts  on  all  the  rails,  &o.r and  al 
mctresiulength.  Stones  procured  fromtheislands  ' whSo  7 a'  the  persons  throu, 

Of  the  Grecian  Arclnpela^  are  mnoh  used  in  th  ^ '' 


some  time  to  come,  but  doubts  exist  as  to  whether 
It  will  ever  be  finished  at  all.  This  want  of  success 
m the  construction  of  the  line  is  attributed  to 
the  useless^  waste  of  funds  in  having  commenced 

the  work  in  the  interior,  thus  havino-  to  

enormous  freights  on  all  the  rails,  Ao-fand  j 


More 


r5'--  — “-“vm  ^.uvpuicu  iruuicnei 

01  the  Grecian  Archipelago  are  muph  iiapR  in  tiaxa ' ‘jo-b  patsaeu.  j>ioi 

work.  It  is  fnrther7e7ione??7Tho  &na]l77  'bi 

Company  intend  at  a future  date  to  considerably  I cannot  are  forthcoming  the  lir 

enlarge  the  harbour  of  Port  Said  which  is  M I tho  Go  ” ^ “b®d ; and  it  is  difficult  to  see  ho 
to-  Sfty  sixty  and  1177787  “7“ 


- , lAuui  uiiy  to  sixty 

arge  vessels.  With  regard  to  the  town  of  Suez, 
the  reports  do  not  give  very  satisfactory  intel- 
iigence.  The  town  remains  in  a very  neglected 
condition,  and  local  officials,  sanitary  or  other, 
show  extremely  little  inniinp+.-n-,  a.’ 


I w . , . — ' — , pay  tne  interest 

and  sinking-funds  on  the  loans  already  obtained 

itelat.lVP  nnKKn  ...—I—  ts  . 


o au-eauy  oDtamed 

Relative  to  public  works  ia  France,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Consul  Hotham.  writing  from 
Calais,  states  that  as  regards  the  submarine 
Doxeu  this  stu. 


show  extVemel,  little  inoTi^iou^^^^^  between  that  port  and  Dover,  thi. 

the  clcanliuess  or  saliihrit,  ot  the  town,  A ducted, Tu77i  7a7he%7s1ofL”to7 
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best  kind  of  vessel  to  be  employed  ^ill  be  set  at 
rest,  and  breakwaters,  dredging-machines, narrow 
harbours,  floating  sands,  &c.,  will  be  things  of 
the  past  so  far  as  international  communication 
in  that  channel  is  concerned.  The  same  writer 
also  mentions  the  proposal  of  a scientific  French 
gentleman  to  prolong  an  iron  pier  and  break- 
water into  the  sea  at  Calais,  and  he  mentions 
that,  should  this  plan  be  carried  out,  vessels  of 
considerable  dimensions  would  doubtless  be  able 
to  lie  alongside  in  all  weathers. 

From  St.  ilalowe  learn  that  important  pnblic 
works  have  been  constructed  at  the  ports 
of  St.  Malo  and  St.  Servan,  with  a view  of 
forming  a floating  wet  dock,  approved  by  the 
French  Government  in  1870.  The  advantages 
of  soch  a wet  dock  have  been  waited  for  with 
the  more  anxiety,  inasmuch  as  of  late  years 
many  important  works  have  been  executed  with 
the  intention  of  converting  into  a floating  wet 
dock  all  the  bay  which  separates  the  towns  of 
St.  lIa!o  and  St.  Servan,  in  conformity  with 
various  laws  and  decrees,  granting  in  all  the 
sum  of  748,OOOJ.  for  that  purpose.  It  is  stated 
that  the  ergineers  have  yet  to  furnish  a definite 
plan,  and  should  they  be  able  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  amount  of  the  first  estimate,  the 
expenses  yet  to  bo  incurred  may  amount  to  (say) 
320,0001.,— a sum  which,  as  is  jnstly  observed, 
must  be  a great  sacrifice  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  the  present  state  of  affairs  ; but  at  the 
same  time  it  would  give  the  ports  of  St.  Malo 
and  St.  Servan  a floating  wet  dock,  on  which 
more  than  680,000?.  have  been  already  expended. 

TVitb  regard  to  public  works  in  llussia,  we  get 
some  interesting  information  from  Taganrog. 
Amongst  the  buildings  being  erected  there 
is  a large  new  school,  which  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction by  the  municipality,  for  the  instruction 
of  female  scholars.  Important  works  for  the 
construction  of  a new  mole  have  been  finished  at 
the  port  so  far  as  regards  affording  security  to 
steamer.'’,  barges,  &c.j  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade;  other  collateral  works,  however,  are  not 
yet  completed.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  Taganrog  is  a rising  port,  showing  signs, 
in  some  respects,  of  material  progress,  although 
in  others  being  behind  the  times.  Projects 
for  supplying  good  water  to  the  inhabitants  have 
not  made  so  mnch  advancement  as  was  ex- 
pected. The  establishment  of  a public  slaughter- 
house is  contemplated ; but  the  roads  and 
pavements  remain  in  a deplorable  state  of 
neglect,  no  hopes  being  seriously  entertained 
of  amendment,  unless  the  lives  of  some  eminent 
councillors  are  endangered.  Then,  it  is  thought 
probable  that  reform  may  be  introduced. 
With  regard  to  the  trade  and  industry  of 
Taganrog,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  late 
buildings  there  have  been  erected  on  quite  a 
gigantic  scale  for  the  mannfacture  of  bricks,  tiles, 
&c.,  in  which  a good  business  has  been  done. 

The  reports  from  Porto  Eico  reveal  the  exist- 
ence there  of  a not  very  satisfactory  state  of 
things.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  that,  during  the 
past  year,  nothing  could  exceed  the  neglect  with 
which  all  public  works  have  been  treated.  The 
fine  Macadamised  road  from  the  capital  to 
Gagnes,  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  once  the 
pride  of  the  island,  is  now  as  rugged  as  an 
African  track  ; the  gas  of  the  town  is  irredeem- 
ably  off’ensive ; the  telegraph  wires  and  posts 
are  in  a state  of  inefficiency,  while  railways,  irri- 
gation, and  drainage,  still  remain  matters  of 
distant  specnlation.  From  another  Spanish 
town, — Barcelona, — we  get  somewhat  better 
news.  The  condition  of  that  port  has  very  greatly 
improved  of  late,  and  the  works  commenced  for 
the  amelioration  and  deepening  of  the  harbour 
have  been  carried  on  without  interruption,  in 
order  to  render  it  perfectly  safe  and  commo- 
dious for  all  kinds  of  vessels. 


Utilising  Refase  Lime  from  Gasworks. — 
Mr.  G.  H.  Forbes,  clerk  in  orders,  rector  of 
Broughton,  Northampton,  proposes  to  combine 
the  foul  lime  of  gasworks,  or  its  equivalent,  with 
coke,  with  or  without  chalk  or  limestone,  with 
or  without  bituminous  siabstance,  and  with  or 
without  hydrocarbon  oil  or  spirit.  The  com- 
pound  is  burnt  in  a grate  or  stove,  and  when 
sufficiently  burnt  is  reduced  to  powder  for  use  as 
cement  or  plaster,  or  artificial  stone.  He  also 
proposes  to  form  a compound  of  the  foul  or 
refuse  lime  of  gasworks,  or  its  equivalent,  with 
coke,  coal,  or  cinders,  with  or  without  bitu- 
minous substance,  oil,  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
to  combine  the  materials  in  such  a manner  that 
the  compound  may  be  used  as  fuel  in  any  stove 
or  furnace. 


CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORELAND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Anti- 
quarian and  Archceologicul  lustitutiou  held 
their  second  meeting  and  excursions  of  the 
season  at  Carlisle.  The  rendezvous  was  in  the 
Castle-square,  where  Dr.  Simpson  stated  the 
order  of  business. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Ferguson  took  under  his  charge 
the  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had 
assembled,  and  conducted  them  to  the  “ Tile 
Tower,”  at  the  west  end  of  the  Castle  Green,  and 
there  read  a description  of  it,  forming  part  of 
a paper  upon  the  Castle,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared  for  the  occasion.  During  the  reading 
of  the  description,  and  afterwards,  many  of 
the  visitors  entered  the  tower,  and  examined 
it  for  themselves.  It  was  found  that  part  of  the 
moulded  brick  arch  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ferguson 
had  given  way  during  the  last  few  days,  and 
arrangements  were  at  once  inaugurated  for 
restoring  it,  Mr.  Whitwell,  M.P.,  having  offered 
to  bear  the  expense  of  doing  so.  From  the  Tile 
Tower  the  company  proceeded  to  the  site  of  the 
draw-bridge,  where  Mr.  Ferguson  commenced 
his  description  of  the  Castle  itself. 

Mr.  Ferguson  expressed  hio  thanks  to  Mr. 
George  T.  Clark,  F.S.A.,  and  to  ourselves  for 
permission  to  use  Mr.  Clark's  acconnt  of  Carlisle 
Castle  in  the  Builder. 

Captain  Gage,  of  the  31th  Regiment,  read  a 
short  narrative  of  the  services  of  that  gallant 
regiment;  and  Captain  Osborne  read  a nar- 
rative of  the  services  of  the  55th  Westmoreland 
Regiment,  which,  he  remarked,  had  been  prepared 
by  Quarter-Master-Sergeant  Noakea,  from  the 
records  of  the  regiment  aud  from  different 
memoranda  of  his  own.  Reports  of  these  and 
other  proceedings  at  the  meeting  appear  in  the 
local  Journal  of  the  1-lch  inst. 

Before  the  meeting  separated,  Dr.  Simpson 
suggested  the  desirability  of  sending  to  the 
proper  anthorities  at  the  War  Office  a represen- 
tation respecting  the  proposed  alterations  in  the 
Castle,  expressing  a liope  that  while  the  ancient 
remains  should  be  preserved  the  ground  would 
not  be  so  encumbered  with  new  buildings  as  to 
diminish  the  interest  in  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing boUdings  in  Carlisle.  This  was  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

In  the  evening  the  members  and  tbeir  friends 
repaired  to  Morton,  where  Mr.  Ferguson,  M.P., 
held  a coiwersazione. 

On  the  second  day,  Thursday,  the  members  of 
the  Society  met  at  the  Cathedral  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  attended  divine  service.  There  was  again 
a considerable  attendance,  including  many  ladies. 
After  divine  service  an  inspection  of  the  Cathe- 
dral was  made,  and  afterwards  the  party  paid  a 
visit  to  the  tithe  barn  near  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church.  A brief  interval  was  allowed  for  lun- 
cheon, and  then  carriages  were  ordered  and  an 
excursion  made  to  High  Head  Castle,  Rose  Castle, 
and  Dalston  Hall,  at  each  of  which  places  a paper 
was  read.  Rain  fell  heavily,  and  marred  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent  both  the  enjoyment  and 
the  instruction  to  bo  derived  from  carrying  out 
the  seemingly  pleasant  programme.  The  outside 
of  none  of  the  places  visited  could  be  examined 
with  any  comfort,  and  it  was  accordingly  loft 
undone.  


A YEARLY  RECORD  OF  SCIENCE,  AND  A 
YEARLY  RECORD  OF  ART. 

Professor  Tyndall,  whose  capital  address  all 
by  this  time  must  have  carefully  read,  has  faith- 
fully  kept  up  the  “programme”  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
has  given  ns  a broad  and  general  idea  of  the 
progress  “ science,”— to  adopt  that  most  com- 
prehensively general  word, — during  the  past 
year  has  made,  and  its  present  position,  both 
per  se  and  in  its  relation  to  other  regions  of 
thought  and  of  human  interests.  It  is  only 
proper  that  this  should  be  done,  and  that  the 
world  should  know  precisely  bow  matters  so 
interesting  to  it  do  really  stand.  Tho  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
does  this,  and  the  world  has  good  reason 
to  thank  it  for  the  timely  work  it  accomplishes. 
It  must  always  be  good  to  know  precisely 
whereabouts  we  stand,  what  the  past  has  done, 
and  what  in  all  probability  the  future  is  most 
likely  to  bring  forth,  and  to  do.  Of  “ science” 
we  do  tbns  get  year  by  year  some  really  in- 
telligible notion;  and  it  docs  seem  somewhat 
strange  that  there  has  been  no  such  general 
and  comprehensive  means  of  ascertaining  more 
or  less  authoritatively  what  the  present  is,  and 


what  the  probable  future  will  be,  of  fine  ai 
generally.  It  would  be  a thing  of  no  sma 
benefit,  not  a little  useful  to  artists  everywhere 
and  not  leas,  we  are  quite  sure,  interesting  t 
the  public.  We  beg  to  be  understood.  We,  < 
course,  bear  in  mind  all  that  is  done,  and  dot 
well,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  many  alread; 
existing  art,  aud  architectural,  and  archee 
logical  societies  and  associations ; but  they,  f( 
the  most  part,  busy  themselves  with  speoialith 
and  details  peculiar  to  each  one  of  them,  son 
even  confining  themselves  strictly  to  one  sped 
style  of  art  or  architecture.  And  it  is  as  wt 
that  this  should  bo  so.  But  what  we  here  i 
tend  is  not  specialities  aud  details  ool 
which  must,  of  course,  be  included  anywhei 
but  a broad  and  general  idea,  and  retrospec 
and  prospect  of  art  generally  and  iiuiversall; 
indeed,  like  the  soience-survey,  all  comprehe 
sive,  aud  eveiywhere,  as  far  as  it  can  be  doi 
or  is  possible.  It  is  not  a little  curious  to  S' 
how  things  are,  and  are  suffered  to  go  on,  aa 
how  much  at  times  is  missed.  Tbo  subjet 
broad  as  it  is,  is,  we  trust,  worth  a few  refle 
tions  and,  perhaps,  a hint  or  two  in  passing. 

Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  certs 
that  no  sort  of  chaos,  which  can  be  contemplat 
in  nature,  can  well  be  more  chaotic  than  that 
art,  as  it  now-a-days  manifests  itself.  We 
not  mean  by  this  more  than  that  all  kinds  of  { 
have,  in  a sense,  nished  together,  and  got  mix 
up  with  each  other,  in  the  production  of  in( 
objects  of  daily  utility, and  commonplace  “ on 
mentation  ” ; and  that  you  may  find  iu  some 
the  commonest  things,  and  in  the  cheapest 
well  as  most  costly  objects  a perfect  chaos 
details, — and,  there  is  really  no  other  word, 
dtscorcIaTict's.  There  surely  never  was  a time 
which  a general  view  periodically  of  all  fine  s 
was  more  needful ; aud  moat  curious  would 
be  to  wituess  the  skilful  analysis  and  resoluti 
of  any  special  to-dny  object  by  a master  hai 
into  its  component  parts,  and  with  a reference 
all  tho  sources  from  which  it  had,  perha 
unconsciously  come.  This  would  really 
treating  fine  art  as  a science,  and  in  a scient 
way,  “ accounting  for  it.”  Surely  this  would 
helpful  very  many  ways,  and  might  lead  to  mt 
that  is  now  unthought  of. 

No  one,  we  presume,  will  dispute  the  usef 
ness  and  ioterest  here  to  be  found.  It  would 
sure  to  bring  into  prominence  the  nature,  a 
maybe,  the  origination  of  tho  primitive  styles 
art,  whether  of  architecture  or  of  comn 
objects.  It  would  help  to  resolve  things  artie 
into  their  component  “atoms,”  and  we  might 
time  come  to  see,  though  but  vaguely,  perha- 
into  the  causes  which  gave  birth  to  the  origl 
types  of  art, — a subject  hardly  yet  even  ■ 
tempted.  We  might  call  this,  borrowing  fr 
science,  the  “ atomic  theory  ” of  fine  art,  or, 
endeavour  to  find  out  bow  and  out  of  what  me 
rials  art  has  in  each  case  sprung.  We  mi; 
even  call  upon  Democritus,  and  try  to  imitate  i 
in  his  uncompromising  antagonism  to  those  v 
are  inclined  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of  art 
caprice  and  mere  accident.  From  nothing 
might,  from  this  scientific  point  of  view,  and 
lowing  our  old  Greek,  say,  nothing  can  co 
Nothing,  even  in  art,  happens  by  chance,  not  e 
tlia  coming  into  actuality  of  ornamentation,  a& 
sometimes  behold  it,  everything  having  its  cai 
We  might  even  go  further  and  call  upon  a n 
of  more  fiery  aud  poetic  nature,  and  conte 
with  no  small  truth,  that  there  is  inherer 
among  the  component  parts,  or  “ atoms,”  of  ■ 
forms,  a “ love  and  a hate  ” which  aceonnts  : 
their  combination  or  their  non-combiuati 
Thus  might  the  analyst  get  from  Epicurot 
furthering  hint,  and  learn  much  from  his  q‘^ 
thinkings  in  bis  Athenian  garden.  Science  n 
well  be  followed, — there  is  no  fear  that  scie 
will  have  it  all  to  herself  ; for,  as  the  1 
fessor  hereabouts  says,  man  never  has  b® 
and  lie  never  will  be,  satisfied  with  i 
operations  and  products  of  the  understanC 
alone.  Physical  science  cannot  cover  all 
demands  of  his  nature.  Art,  and  imaginat 
and  fancy,  and  even  what  are  termed  trifles, 
equally  needful  at  times.  We  might  even 
farther,  and  learn  of  the  old  Greek  pbilosol 
and  science  another  mighty  fact,  not  a li 
needful  to  learn  in  these  days,  of  capital  ou 
one  hand,  and  labour  on  the  other,  that  by 
internal  light,  and  guidance  of  tbo  mind  ah 
it  is  in  vain  to  seek  to  transcend  erperie' 
commonplace  experience,  which  so  many  i 
sometimes  inclined  to  do.  The  aid  of  the  sens'; 
needful,  and  the  bodily  powers  are  needed. 
“ instruments  ” whereby  to  produce  a true  rer 
It  is  wonderful  to  find  how  truly  and  practic 
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he  old  Greek  of  the  antique  Past,  now  so  far 
rom  ns,  saw  into  the  inherent  truth  and  necea- 
ity  of  things.  Observation  with  a purpose, 
istruments  to  aid  the  senses,  scientific  method, 
iduction,  and  more  than  all,  perhaps,  experi- 
lent,  are  no  new  things  after  all ! 

We  miglib  then  go  on  following  the  scientific 
rder  into  the  causes  of  “ delay  ” in  art  progress, 
9 is  hero  done  in  scientific  progress.  Quite  as 
ariouB  a subject,  and  as  difiiciilt  to  account  for, 
lay  be,  more  difficult.  Why,  says  the  learned 
I’ofessor,  was  the  scientific  intellect  compelled 
> lie  fallow,  like  an  exhansted  soil,  for  nearly 
VO  millenniums  before  it  could  regather  the 
emonts  necessary  to  its  fertility  and  strength  ? 
rid  why  were  at  times  even  the  great  facts  of 
lienco  almost  forgotten  for  a generation,  only 
I bo  rediscovered,  and  applied  to  practical  pur- 
>808  ? 

Why,  indeed  ? Bacon,  and  in  recent  times 
'hewell,  tried  to  answer  these  knotty  questions, 
ay  we  not  then  with  equal  reason  ask  such 
leations  in  art  as  have  here  been  done  in  science? 
B then  ask  how  it  is  that  Greek  art— to  cite 
it  one  instance — has  managed  to  hold  its 
iperlative  place  through  the  centuries  as  it  has 
ino  and  now  does  ? What  was  it  that  gave  the 
itiqiio  Greek  his  superlative  power  over  ma- 
rial  ? Why  again  has  the  art  ground  of  Greece 
in  fallow  ever  since.  The  Greek  man  is  alivo 
it,  and  a clever  man  ho  is  in  many  ways,  but 
hero  is  his  power,  his  special  and  individual 
iwer,  over  art,  in  sculpture  and  in  architecture  ! 
le  birth  of  art,  such  as  the  Greek,  is  a wonder- 
1 phonomoDon  enough,  quite  as  curious  as  any 
at  scienco  can  show,  and  as  well  worth  the 
ne  of  a special  Association  of  talent  to  go  into 
e mysteries  of.  The  culmination  of  Greek  art 
IS  perliaps  yet  more  wonderful,  wliile  its  death 
IB  a thing  not  to  be  accounted  for.  Is  there 
y thing  in  fine  art  in  these  days  worthy  to  fill 

0 space  once  filled  by  the  Greek  ? Where  is  it 
it  bo  so  ? If  not  so,  why  not  ? Subjects  as 
d of  interest  as  any  science  has  to  propound, 
d most  sorely  as  hard  to  get  to  tho  bottom  of; 
eding,  in  fact,  a Britiah  Association  in  all  its 
•ength  to  tackle. 

There  would,  indeed,  be  no  need  of  subjects, 
[it  be  useful  in  science  to  compare  Goethe  and 
istotle,  and  to  create,  as  tho  Professor  at 
Ifast  did,  tho  Stagiriie  with  powers  well  nigh 
aerhurnan,  and  to  say  of  Goethe,  with  all  his 
litiounl  lights,  that  even  he  was  “ incomplete”  ; 
t'lit  ■ we  not  pay  in  art  that  Phidias, 
king  at  the  work  ho  did,  must  have 
in  himself  all  but  superhuinan  in  power 
T tho  dead  and  formless  material ; and 
iD,  comparing  him  with  others,  wonder  how  it 
;hat  they  are  so  “incomplete”  as  they  are. 
tween  the  means  of  the  sculptors  of  modern 
'R  and  the  soulptorel  of  old  Greece  there  is  a 
ilenniutn  of  years.  What  a distance  is  there 
ween  the  works  they  have  severally  produced, 
lab  new  aids  are  needed,  what  new  system  of 
h art  education,  what  new  material,  what 
Iv  and  improved  surroundings,  and  ways  of 
'rk?  What  new  system  of  art  action  is 
rded  to  enable  tho  modern  man  to  rival,  if 

1 to  excel,  bis  antique  prototype  ? 

Indeed,  might  we  not  pursue  this  comparison 
fween  the  courso  of  science,  as  so  ably  developed 
iProfesBor  Tyndall,  into  not  a few  interesting 
f instructive  details  ? In  science,  as  he  shows, 
ire  have  been  periods  of  astonishing  fertility 
^bought,  almost  creative  thought,  and  there 
fo  been  periods  of  well-nigh  total  eclipse, 
urein  this  science  seems  to  have  been  well 
jh  forgotten,  or  to  have  at  least  retired  into 
liote  and  almost  forgotten  byways.  Surely 
"has  been  the  same  in  art  and  architecture, 
i ire  are  difficulties  here  indicated  enough  to 
ionnt  for  in  science,  but  not  a wit  the  less  so 
<’  there  in  art  j and  might  not  art  benefit  as 
.|ih  by  some  special  means  of  finding  these  out, 

'.t  least  of  specially  talking  about  them  ? A 
l2ial  looking  after  the  advancement  of  art,  in 
1]  inquiring  sense,  we  cannot  but  think  might 
not  a little  useful,  and  would  not  certainly 
jinge  upon  the  special  work  of  existing 
SinisatiouB,  or  the  work  that  is  now  so  actively 
•hued. 

/e  are  here  only  pointing  to  some  of  the 
ous  work  and  problems  indicated  by  the 
•gress  of  scienco,  and  by  the  yearly  record 
is  made  of  it.  All  the  sciences  are  in  turn 
ii'ed  nnder  review,  and  constant  reference 
. lo  from  one  to  the  others.  We  know  where- 
•'ita  wo  are,  and  to  a certain  extent  we  know 
to  attempt  next ; and  more, — an  important 
‘,it  indeed, — wlicreabnats  the  deficiencies  are. 
'iirt,  aa  we  know,  there  are  not  a few  com-, 


plicated  phenomena.  A number  of  elements  are 
separated,  and  yet  they  are  one,  for  they  all 
meet  together  under  the  same  roof.  Painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  “ common 
objects  ” are  perpetually  coming  together,  and 
the  world  would  bo  glad  to  know  year  by  year 
how  they  agree,  and  whether  and  how  style 
rules  them,  and  whether  year  by  year  “Progress  ” 
is  made  in  them.  Are  they  all  goingat  one  uniform 
pace, or  is  one  outstripping  the  others,  and  getting 
the  better  of  them.  We  scarcely  know  which 
to  take  first,  so  crude  is  the  subject  matter. 
The  present  state  for  example  of  “ ornamenta- 
tion,” to  use  that  somewhat  awkward  word,  is  it 
better,  or  not  so  good,  as  the  past  ages  produced? 
Is  it  advancing,  and  if  so,  in  what  direction  ? 
What  an  amount  of  work  there  really  is  if  we 
but  como  to  think  about  it  seriously  for  a 
moment.  A vast  Association  might  well  find  its 
work  here,  and  might,  may  be,  find  a positive 
relief  now  and  then  even  in  a little  abstract 
primitive,  and  even  “atomic”  science.  But, 
slow  and  sure  would  be  the  best,  and  in  a care- 
ful collocation  of  facts,  scattered  about  as  things 
are  everywhere,  and  in  logical  deductions  from 
such  facts,  would  the  real  strength  and  useful- 
ness  he  best  and  most  surely  found. 


PARIS  KOTES. 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of  the 
last  war,  and  the  pacific  revolution  it  brought 
about,  was  undoubtedly  the  utter  ruin  of  several 
financial  and  industrial  associations,  which  were 
creating,  or  about  to  create,  busy  cities  and  fac- 
tories in  many  almost  deserted  parts  of  France. 
They  had  proved  their  power  by  raising  the 
fashionable  seaside  colony  of  Deanville  in  less 
than  two  years,  and  by  quadrupling  in  some  six 
months  the  number  of  houses  at  Areachon.  A 
company,  known  as  the  Compagnic  du  Commerce 
de  France,  bad  undertaken  the  construction  of  a 
bathing  station  at  Saint  Nazaire,  a fc>v  miles 
from  Xantes.  It  was  to  be  called  Nouvelle 
Ville,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  tho  directors,  was 
destined  to  become  a thriving  faubourg'  of  the 
central  city,  Xantes.  Each  director  was  to  have 
a villa,  and  several  other  advantages  were 
offered.  But  tho  rule  of  the  Septennate  is  not 
favourable  to  enterprise  such  as  this.  The 
forced  sale  of  420,000  metres  of  land  belonging 
to  the  company  took  place  on  the  20ch  ult. ; the 
buildings  already  erected  went  for  700,000  francs ; 
and  on  the  28th  another  company  of  the  same 
kind  foundered,  selling  tho  bathing  town  it  was 
about  to  establish  at  Caboiirg,  Calvados,  in  nine- 
teen  lots,  each  of  which  fetched  on  the  average 
about  9,000  francs. 

Placed  beside  these  and  many  other  records 
of  ruin  that  could  bn  named,  the  project  of  the 
Paris  budget  for  1875  is  an  instructive  document. 
The  ordinary  expenses  are  not  interesting:  they 
aro  scarcely  met  by  the  ordinary  revenue,  and 
are  occasioned  by  mere  administrative  exigen- 
cies. It  is  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  d^penses 
ertraordinaires  that  we  can  see  what  the  civic 
authorities  intend  to  do  for  the  building  trade, 
and  the  35,000  workmen  employed  in  it,  during 
the  coming  year.  There  is,  firstly,  a sum  of 
400,000  francs  allotted  to  the  service  of  recou- 
stituting  the  archives  and  registries  burnt  under 
the  Commune.  Half  a million  is  destined  to 
charitable  works  ; that  is  to  say,  the  reparation 
of  the  hospitals  of  Saint  Louis,  Saint  Antoine,  La 
Pitid,  the  Salpetriere,  Biedtre,  ic.  Another  half- 
million  represents  the  contribution  of  the  city  to- 
wards  the  cost  of  two  bridges;  400,000  francs 
are  set  apart  for  the  continuation  of  the  artesian 
■wells  of  the  Place  Herbert  and  the  Butte  aux 
Cailles  ; while  300,000  francs  are  consecrated  to 
the  construction  of  new  galleries  for  spring- 
water.  The  architectural  service, — one  of  the 
most  important  items  under  the  Empire, — may 
count  upon  a subvention  of  3,400,000  francs,  to  be 
divided  between  the  Chaptal  and  Rollin  Colleges, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  and 
other  municipal  properties.  The  total  of  extra- 
ordinary expenses  is  estimated  at  seven  millions. 

The  Comte  de  Paris  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
old  Chateau  d’Amboise,  and  the  reparations  he 
is  having  executed  have  resulted  in  an  important 
discovery.  Some  labourers  at  work  in  the 
pleasure-gToands  met  last  week  with  a stone  of 
considerable  dimensions.  It  was  dug  up  with 
care,  and  when  bronght  to  the  surface  was  dis- 
covered  to  be  a gravestone.  An  inscription  cut 
in  the  stone  was  finally  deciphered.  It  con- 
tained  the  name  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The 
architect  telegraphed  to  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
who  ordered  the  vault  to  be  opened  in  the 
presence  of  a committee  of  saranfs,  when  the 


body  of  the  famous  painter  was  discovered  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation.  Da  Vinci  is 
known  to  have  died  in  the  vicinity  of  Amboise, 
but  his  resting-place  has  hitherto  remained  a 
mystery.  The  skeleton  has  been  placed  in  a 
coffin  lined  with  lead,  and  will  he  preserved  in 
the  cbapel  of  the  chateau. 

The  exhibition  of  Baudry’s  frescoes  destined  to 
ornament  the  new  Opera-house  opened  on  Thurs- 
day, at  the  ^cole  des  Beaux  Arts.  There  are 
three  ceilings  : that  which  is  to  occupy  the  half- 
circle of  the  cupola  of  the  auditorium  represents 
Apollo  bestriding  Pegasus,  and  followed  by 
Music  and  Poetry,  with  Fame  tendering  the 
palm  of  immortality.  The  second  ceiling  is 
occupied  by  the  Muses,  to  whom  Apollo  descends 
from  his  chariot,  half-turning  aside  to  offer  his  lyre 
to  the  Graces.  The  third  ceiling  is  the  apotheosis 
of  Homer  surrounded  by  the  poets  and  artists  of 
all  countries  and  epochs,  among  which  may  be 
discovered  the  painter’s  own  portrait  and  that  of 
the  Opera  architect,  Gamier.  Then  follow  the 
monster  mural  pieces : St.  Cecilia  (Baudry  has 
drawn  largely  from  sacred  history),  Catholicism 
represented  as  the  origin  of  modern  music, 
Salome  dancing  before  Herod,  David  with  the 
harp,  &c.  There  are  also  eight  medallions  of  chil- 
dren,— two  metres  in  height, — playing  the  dif- 
ferent  instruments  of  antiquity  and  civilisation. 
M.  Baudry  is  a wit  as  well  as  a painter.  When 
asked  how  he  would  represent  English  music, 
he  answered, — “In  the  figure  of  a fool,  who 
plays  and  thinks  he  understands, ” — and  he  has 
kept  his  complimentary  promise.  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  however,  are  represented  with  the 
jig.  ‘TEd  bagpipes.  The  result  is  gene- 
rally esteemed  very  poor  for  eight  years  of  un- 
ceasing labour. 


HOTEL  AND  SHOPS,  HOLBORN  \aADUCT. 

This  building  is  situate  at  tho  most  easterly 
extremity  of  the  Ilolborn  Viaduct,  opposite  St. 
Sepulchre’s  Church,  and  immediately  adjoining 
Holborn  Viaduct  Station  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway.  Tho  position  it 
occupies  is  very  commanding,  having  three 
frontages,  facing  " The  Viaduct,”  Xewgate-street 
and  Old  Bailey,  and  Green  Arbour-court,  the 
aide  entrance  to  Ilolborn  Viaduct  Station. 

The  ground-floor  (over  which  the  hotel  is 
built)  with  the  exception  of  the  double  entrance 
to  the  hotel,  the  bar,  and  tho  restaurant,  is  all 
occupied  by  shops. 

On  the  first-floor  there  are  handsome  coffee 
and  commercial  rooms,  reading-room,  several 
sitting-rooms,  cloak-room,  serving-room,  lifts, 
w.o.s,  and  lavatories. 

On  the  second.floor  are  billiard  and  smoking 
rooms,  thirteen  bed-rocma  or  sitting-rooms,  lifts, 
w.c.s,  lavatories,  <!tc. 

On  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors  there  are 
fifty-one  bed-rooms,  with  a sufficient  number  of 
lavatories,  and  so  forth,  on  each  floor. 

On  the  sixth  floor,  large  kitchen,  scullery, 
larders,  still-room,  housekeeper’s  room,  pantry, 
plate  - room,  housemaid’s  - room,  servants’  hall, 
bakery,  china  and  store  rooms,  knives,  linen- 
room ; and 

On  the  seventh  floor,  thirteen  bed-rooms  and 
box. room. 

The  building  is  being  erected  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  Land  Financiers,  No.  7,  Whitehall-place, 
by  Mr.  James  M’Lachlan,  under  the  architect 
Mr.  E.  Evans  Crouk,  of  Cockspur-street,  Charing- 
crosB.  Mr.  Thomas  Chapman  is  foreman  of  the 
works. 


Hopkinson’s  Sash-Fastener. — This  seems 
to  ns  a really  good  invention.  A sash-fastener 
must  be  of  that  simple  form  which  can  easily  bo 
put  into  use,  either  for  securing  or  opening;  and 
the  action  must  be  that  which  is  universally 
adopted,  viz.,  by  simply  tnrning  round  the 
handle.  There  must  not  be  any  secret  or  com- 
plicated parts  to  be  put  in  motion,  nor  more  than 
one  movement  of  tho  hand  necessary  either  to 
secure  or  open.  Hopkinson’s  patent  sash-fastener 
now  before  us  fulfils  all  these  requirements.  It  is 
the  ordinary  sash-fastener,  but  the  arm  has  on  its 
left  side  a projection,  which,  when  the  windows 
are  secured,  is  immediately  behind  the  opening 
between  the  sashes,  and  instantaneously  wedges 
up  any  mstrument  pushed  up  from  the  outside  to 
open  the  fastener.  It  is  -without  any  complicated 
parts  to  get  out  of  order,  or  to  be  broken  by  the 
force  that  thieves  use.  Tho  price  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  common  fastener,  and  it  certainly 
seems  to  us  a capital  invention.  Messrs.  Tonics 
& Sons,  of  Birmingham,  are  the  makers. 
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THE  FDTURE  MAINTENANCE  OF 
ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS. 

The  proceeding  of  the  Ecoleaiaatical  Com- 
BliBsioners,  in  taking  under  their  management 
Capitular  Estates,  has  caused  some  anxiety  with 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  cathedrals. 
Hitherto,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  cathedrals 
have  been  the  sole  arbiters  of  what  was  requisite 
in  rebuilding,  restoring,  and  cleansing  of  abbeys, 
cathedrals,  and  capitular  structures, — acting,  of 
course,  under  the  adrice  of  architects  and  their 
clerks  of  works. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  too  many  instances  our 
ancient  cathedrals  and  churches  have  been 
Buffered  to  fall  into  decay  by  parsimonious 
“ chapters,”  and  that  “ the  hat  has  to  go  round  ” 
bo  restore  edifices  which  should  never  have 
■paired  the  subscriptions  of  laity.  It  remains 
bo  bo  seen  if  the  “new  broom”  will  sweep 
cleaner  than  the  ancient  chapter  besom  ; and  it 
is  likely  to  be  first  tested  on  Eipon  Cathedral, 
for  its  Dean  and  Chapter  have  just  transferred 
their  estates  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  England,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  6,0001.,  “until  such  time  as  they  may  be 
re-endowed  with  estates  in  possession  calculated 
to  produce  that  sum  annually.” 

No  surplus  is  likely  to  accrue  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Chapter  of  Eipon.  When  the 
jollegiate  church  was  made,  in  1812,  the  cathe- 
iral  of  the  new  see  of  Eipon,  the  chapter  was 
Sled  at  a dean  and  foui’  canons,  with  incomes  of 
1,0001.  and  5001.  respectively. 

In  order  to  provide  these  sums,  and  to  secure 
wlequate  provision  for  the  services  of  the  church 
md  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric,  it  became 
accessary  to  supplement  the  chapter  revennea 
by  an  annual  payment  of  3,3001.  out  of  the  funds 
jf  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

The  annuity  of  6,0001.,  now  payable,  is  in  sub- 
rtitucion  of  this  sum,  as  well  as  in  consideration 
the  transfer  of  all  the  estates  of  the  chapter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral,  with  its 
fraveyard  and  the  diaconal  and  canonical 
‘esidence  bouses. 

The  present  Eipon  Cathedral  establishment 
sonsists  of  a dean  and  four  canons,  who  form 
:he  chapter,  among  whom  one-half  of  the 
innuity  is  divisible  ; two  minor  canons,  who  also 
iischarge,  as  joint  vicars,  the  parochial  duty  of 
;he  parish  of  Eipon  ; an  organist,  six  lay  clerks, 
?ight  choristers,  two  vergers,  a sexton,  an 
issietant,  and  an  organ-blower.  These  latter 
ibsorb,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric,  the 
•emaining  3,0001. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  new  scheme  still 
nixes  up  clerical  salaries  with  architectural 
lecesaities,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  set  aside  a 
itated  yearly  apportionment  for  building  works. 


MELBOUBNE. 

Tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  new  public 
jffice.s,  Eastern-hill,  have  been  called  for.  The 
juildiugs  will  bo  erected  in  accordance  with  the 
liana  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  Egan,  architect,  whose 
iesign  was  chosen  by  the  Government  out  of  the 
lumber  sent  in  in  the  public  competition  over  a 
irear  ago.  Alterations  have  since  been  made  in 
e plans.  The  new  offices  will  be  erected  on 
e foundations  at  the  rear  of  the  Treasury 
Juildings,  and  it  is  intended  to  concentrate 
vitbiu  them  all  the  various  public  departments 
low  scattered  over  the  city.  These  include  the 
Public  Works,  the  Crown  Lands,  the  Crown  Law, 
;he  Mining,  the  Water  Supply,  the  Treasury 
ieparnuents.  The  original  plan  was  remarkable 
br  the  strict  avoidance  of  any  of  the  graces  of 
irobitocture,  and  was  severely  criticised  upon 
;:hat  ground.  The  architect  has  since,  however, 
(jays  the  Argus,  been  at  pains  to  remedy  the 
I’lbjection,  and  several  alterations  have  been  in- 
|troduced  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  appear. 
!inco  of  the  struetnre  more  in  accord  with  the 
irequirements  of  the  public  taste.  It  has  been 
iilecided  to  add  an  additional  length  of  72  ft.  to 
the  east  wing,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
iau  Yean  department,  and  to  bring  all  the  offices 
i:jf  the  Crown  Lands  department  on  to  the  one 
.'loor.  Extended  accommodation  will  also  be 
:ffiu8  provided  for  the  Public  Works  department, 
din  this  extension  of  the  wing  there  will  be  con- 
^Jtructed  one  large  room,  50  ft.  by  64  ft.,  the 
dproposal  being  that  all  the  officers  of  the  Yan 
:i’'ean  department  shall  be  gathered  together  in 
;he  one  room.  In  the  centre  block  the  principal 
-imtrance  opens  into  a large  hall,  36  ft.  wide, 
itrom  which  rises  the  grand  staircase.  In  the 
•jriginal  plan  it  was  intended  to  have  two  stair- 


cases, but  these  have  now  been  thrown  into  one. 
The  first  flight  will  be  9 ft.  in  width,  and  the 
staircase  will  then  branch  off  into  two  flights  6 ft. 
in  width.  On  each  side  of  the  ontrance-hall 
there  will  be  rows  of  columns.  A portion  of  the 
hall  will  be  screened  off  for  messenger  and  tele- 
graph rooms.  The  Crown  Lands  department  will 
be  accommodated  on  the  first  floor, the  board-room 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  building.  In  accord- 
ance with  a practice  adopted  in  the  large  public 
offices  in  Eng]and,accommodationwill beprovided 
to  enable  the  officers  of  the  department  to  obtain 
luncheon  in  the  building.  With  this  view  a 
large  dining-room  will  be  constructed  on  the 
third  floor,  with  kitchens  and  other  necessary 
conveniences  attached.  The  basement  is  set 
apart  for  strong-i-ooms,  store-rooms,  &c.  There 
will  be  two  hydraulic  lifts  for  the  convenience  of 
raising  stores  to  the  different  portions  of  the 
building,  and  tramways  will  be  laid  down  in  the 
basement.  The  large  strong-room,  in  which  the 
valuable  plans  of  the  land  department  will  be 
kept,  will  be  detached  from  the  main  building, 
and  will  be  made  fireproof.  The  windows  will 
be  closed  with  patent  iron  shutters,  which  can 
all  be  closed  simultaneously  by  one  movement 
of  machinery.  The  above  are  the  principal 
deviations  from  the  original  plan,  so  far  as 
regards  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ing. The  architect  has  endeavoured  in  several 
ways  to  imijrove  the  external  appearance  of  the 
edifice,  and  to  remove  from  his  design  the 
reproach  of  plainness  which  was  at  first  cast 
upon  it.  The  different  stories  will  be  divided  by 
cornices,  instead  of  by  simple  bands,  and  the 
central  portion  of  the  structure  will  be  orna- 
mented by  rows  of  coupled  columns,  built  into  the 
walls,  rising  to  the  second  floor,  and  finished  off 
with  large  panels  and  vases.  There  will  be  a 
portico  in  front  of  the  building,  over  which 
will  bo  placed  a coat  of  arms.  In  the  original 
design  the  roof  of  the  edifice  was  intended 
to  be  in  one  span,  but  the  plan  has  been 
altered,  and  the  roof  will  be  in  three  spans, 
and  with  a greater  pitch.  Ventilators  will  be 
placed  in  the  roof,  which,  while  increasing  the 
ventilation,  will  also  serve,  to  some  extent,  to 
relieve  the  appearance.  An  important  feature 
in  the  original  design  of  Mr.  Egan  was  the 
approaches  from  Collina-street.  He  proposed 
to  construct  two  embankments — one  from  the 
south  end  of  the  Treasury,  the  other  from  the 
front  of  the  new  offices.  These  would  be  con- 
nected by  an  iron  bridge,  150  ft.  long.  The  idea 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Government,  but  instead 
of  the  embankment  retaining  walls  will  be  nsed. 
By  that  means  less  injury  will  be  done  to  the 
Treasury  gardens.  Tbe  coat  of  the  work  is 
estimated  to  be  about  150,0001. 


SOMEESETSHIEE  HISTOEY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archasological  Society  has  been  held  in  Sher- 
borne. Mr.  Dauby  Seymour,  as  president, 
delivered  a very  interesting  address.  Towards  the 
close  he  sffid  : — “ If  ever  we  have  a really  good 
history  of  Somersetshire  we  shall  owe  it  pro- 
bably to  the  interest  inspired  by  our  society 
and  some  of  its  distinguished  members.  If 
some  gentleman  in  every  parish  were  to  collect 
the  details  connected  with  it,  and  accurately 
examine  the  available  records  and  papers, 
describe  the  monuments  of  the  past,  and  collect 
tbe  traditions,  we  should  soon  have  a body  which 
might  be  worked  up  into  a really  good  history 
of  the  county.  The  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
some  years  ago  requested  every  incumbent  to 
draw  up  a short  memoir  of  his  own  pariah,  and, 

I believe,  many  gentlemen  took  great  pains  in 
executing  the  wishes  of  the  good  Bishop,  and 
that  a valuable  body  of  materials  has  been  col- 
lected, which  some  day,  no  doubt,  will  be  made 
use  of.  Our  own  Bishop  has  done  us  the  honour 
of  presiding  over  our  society,  and  honoured  us 
with  his  presence  to-day,  and  has  always  shown 
a lively  interest  in  onr  welfare.  The  clergy  in 
past  ages  have  done  perhaps  more  for  archmo- 
logy  than  any  other  body  of  men,  and  Mr. 
Hallam  places  the  labonrs  of  the  congregations  of 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  before  all  the 
labours  of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  put  together.  I know  of  no  reason 
why  our  Protestant  clergy  should  be  less  indua- 
trious  than  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
without  in  any  way  neglecting  their  proper 
duties.  They  have  all  of  them  received  a 
learned  education,  and  I have  always  thought 
that  a good  public  free  county  library  was  much 
needed,  where  those  disposed  to  keep  up  their  ■ 


learning  might  consult  the  necessary  works. 
Actuated  by  these  views,  I once,  a very  long 
time  ago,  gave  the  nucleus  of  a public. library  in 
Wiltshire,  but  no  progress  in  this  scheme  has 
since  been  made.  There  are  very  few  counties- 
more  interesting  than  Somersetshire;  it  is  a 
kind  of  epitome  of  all  England.  There  are  the 
port  and  marine  of  Bristol;  the  fisheries  of  the 
Channel ; the  coal  and  other  mines  of  the 
Mendip;  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Quantocks;  the  nnrivalled  pastures  of  the  Vale 
of  Taunton,  and  fruit  orchards  which  may  vie 
with  thc«e  of  Kent.  The  taste  and  wealth  of 
Glastonbury  and  other  abbeys  have  made  the 
most  of  the  beautiful  materials  for  building 
which  we  possess,  and  have  left  us,  botli  in  eccle- 
siastical and  domestic  architecture,  edifices  of 
consummate  beauty,  heightened  by  the  charm  of 
antiquity.  Our  bistoric  souvenirs  yield  to  those 
of  no  other  country.  First  come  the  Celtic 
legends,  which  cluster  imperishably  round  the 
Isle  of  Avalon.  They  relate  to  a people  with 
many  great  qualities,  and  often  brilliant  genius, 
always  interesting  and  always  unfortunate. 
Whether  their  lot  was  to  oppose  the  Eoman, 
like  Boadicea,  or  the  Saxon,  like  King  Aitlmr, 
or  tbe  Protestant  succession,  like  Lochiel  and 
the  Highlanders,  or  the  Spaoi.sh  Eepnblic,  like 
Don  Carlos,  at  the  present  hour,  we  see  the  same 
qualities  and  may  predict  the  same  fate.  English 
institutions  pass  through  a healthy  growth,  bnt 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  check  the  de- 
velopment of  our  institutions  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  Laud  and  Strafford  had  to  yield  to 
Cromwell,  and  the  unfortunate  Charles  II.  found 
refuge  among  faithful  friends  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Then  we  come  to  another  hero,  typical  of 
a more  successful  epoch.  The  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  the  great  Alfred  is  very  clearly 
connected  with  our  county.  Then  the  Saxon 
rises  and  falls;  the  Norman  conquers  us  for  an 
age.  From  the  mixture  of  races  rises  the  English 
nation.  Again,  a few  years  later,  Somersetshire 
is  imperishably  associated  with  tbe  rebellion  o 
the  unhappy  llonmoutb,  and  traditions,  as  we 
know,  were  long  preserved  of  the  rebellion  and 
its  cruel  suppression  around  Sedgmoor.  Thus 
Someraetshii-e,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times,  has  had  her  full  share  of  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  growth  of  the  noble  stream  of 
Engli.sh  histoiy.  If  we  have  Arthur  and  Alfred 
at  the  beginning,  we  may  look,  in  comparatively 
modern  times,  to  Ealeigh  on  the  border  at  Sher- 
borne, and  to  Wellington,  who  honoured  ns  by 
taking  the  deserved  title  of  his  victories  from  a 
small  town  in  onr  couiity.  What  nobler  field 
can  the  archmologiat  have  than  to  examine  tho 
features  and  collect  the  traditions  of  a county 
where  great  events  have  passed  and  great  men 
have  lived  ? Each  village  almost  has  traditions 
and  remains  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  our  county.  Let  us  hope  that  the  roll  of 
Somersetshire  worthies  is  not  closed,  but  that 
the  rising  generation,  when  they  study  our  past 
history,  may  emulate  their  forefathers,  and  re- 
member that,  with  education  brought  to  every 
man’s  door,  we  are  more  and  more  approaching 
the  ideal  of  the  political  economist,  when  every 
man  may  start  on  equal  terms  in  the  race  of 
life. 


BEADFORD  SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

A LIST  of  fifty-seven  efficient  public  elementary 
schools  in  the  borough  has  been  prepared,  and 
of  these  sixteen  are  Board  schools.  Five 
new  School  Board  schools  have  been  opened, 
and  the  compulsory  bye-laws  put  in  force  at 
the  same  time.  There  are  now  eight  School 
Board  schools  completed,  at  a cost  of  about 
116,0001. 

The  Ryan-street  schools  have  been  built  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Jackson  & Loogley,  archi- 
tects, and  are  situated  in  a populous  district  off 
Mauebester-road,  where  the  town  is  extensively 
spreading.  Standing  on  a hill-side,  with  a 
frontage  of  300  ft.,  broken  in  the  centre  with  a 
projecting  gable  and  tower,  75  ft.  in  height, 
flanked  on  either  extremity  with  two  projecting 
wings,  with  bay  windows,  they  have  an  imposing 
appearance.  The  boys'  school,  at  the  east  end 
is  66  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  a wing  in  the  rear  29  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  and  16  ft.  6 in.  in  height  to  tho  wall- 
plate  ; two  class-rooms  open  from  it,  one  21  ft. 
by  18  ft.,  and  the  other  20  ft.  square  ; the  cloak- 
room is  18  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  the  lavatory  18  ft. 
by  11  ft.  The  infanta’  school  is  in  the  rear  of 
the  centre,  measorea  61  ft.  by  30  ft.,  has  a height 
of  27  ft.  to  the  collar-beam,  and  a gallery,  is 
placed  at  either  end ; the  class-rooms  are 
respectively  22  ft.  by  20  ft,,  and  18  ft.  by  20  ft.; 
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t he  cloak-room,  17  ft.  by  20  ft. ; and  the  lavatory 
11  ft.  square.  The  girls’  school,  at  the  west  end, 

18  80  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  the  wing  in  the  rear  20  ft. 
square,  of  the  same  height  as  the  boys’  school; 
one  class-room  is  20  ft.  square,  and  the  other 
21  ft.  by  18  ft.,  while  the  lavatories  and  cloak- 
rooms are  of  similar  size  to  the  boys’.  Separate 
entrances  are  provided  for  all  the  departments, 
and  all  have  distinct  playgrounds,  asphalted. 
The  rooms  have  open-timbered  roofs.  The 
schools  are  surrounded  with  dwarf  walls  and 
palisading.  Mr.  Squire  Holdaworth,  builder,  of 
VVike,  took  the  whole  contract  and  sub-let  it  to 
other  people.  Mr.  Alfred  Thornton  is  clerk  of 
the  works.  The  capacity  of  the  schools  is  for 
HOO  scholai'S.  The  site,  9,680  yards  in  extent, 
cost  2,8001. ; the  expenditure  on  the  building  is 
14,7291.,  and  adding  architect’s  commission 
brings  the  total  cost  up  to  18,0291.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  221.  10.^.  8d.  per  head  per  scholar,  but  the 
workable  capacity  of  tlie  school  is  greater  than 
800  scholars. 

The  site  for  the  Barkerend  schools,  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Jlessrs.  Andrews  & Pepper, 
architects,  is  near  Barkerend-road,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  borough,  fronting  to  Underdiffe- 
street.  The  style  is  French  Gothic,  simply 
Treated,  bat  a tower  in  the  original  design  was 
cut  out  to  decrease  the  cost.  The  shape  is  the 
same  as  most  of  the  other  schools,  the  infants’ 
school  in  the  centre  projecting  to  the  rear,  and 
t he  boys’ and  girls’  schools  in  the  wings.  The 
tuain  front  is  240  ft.  long,  and  the  infanta’ 
school  92  ft.  deep.  The  boys’  school  is  52  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  and  19  ft.  in  height  to  where  the  roof 
begins  to  rise  from  the  wall.  The  girls’  school 
is  of  similar  size,  and  the  school-rooms  have  two 
class-rooms  each,  one  20  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  the 
other  18  ft.  by  16  ft.  The  infants’  school-room 
is  40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  entered  from  the  playground, 
and  has  two  class-rooms,  each  22  ft.  by  18  ft.  ' 
The  infants’  school-room  and  some  of  the  class-  > 
rooms  are  fitted  up  with  galleries,  and  the  build-  j 
ings  cover  an  area  of  1,100 yards.  Accommoda.  I 
tion  is  found  for  500  children.  The  site,  8,353 
yards  in  extent,  cost  3,4601. ; the  outlay  on  the 
building  is  10,9661.,  and  with  the  addition  of 
commission  makes  the  total  expenditure  14,976?., 
or  at  the  rate  of  291.  19s.  per  head  per  scholar. 
Mr.  S.  Holdaworth  is  the  contractor. 

Dudley-hill  Schools  are  situated  on  the  hill- 
top,  near  the  extremity  of  the  borough,  at 
Bowling.  They  have  been  built  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Knowles  & Wilcock,  architects.  The 
X-shaped  style  has  been  chosen,  the  boys  atone 
end,  llie  girls  at  the  other,  and  the  infants  in 
the  rear.  The  fagade  is  broken  by  four  gables, 
filled  with  tracery  windows,  one  gable  at  either 
end  and  two  in  the  centre,  a bell-tower  rising  to 
u height  of  90  ft.  over  the  boys’  entrance,  topped 
with  a vane.  The  boys’  scbool  at  the  east  end, 
50  ft.  by  20  ft.,  has  two  class-rooms,  one  18  ft. 
by  17  ft.,  and  the  other  IS  ft.  by  17  ft.,  with 
cloak-room  17  ft.  10  in.  by  IS  ft.,  and  lavatory 
17  ft.  10  in.  by  12  ft.  The  girls’  school  is  of  the 
same  size,  with  two  class-rooms,  cloak-room, 
10  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  lavatory.  Both  school-rooms 
are  25  ft.  6 in.  in  height.  The  infants’  school, 
with  entrance  from  the  playground,  is  44  ft.  Gin. 
long  by  30  ft.  wide,  and  29  ft.  6 in.  in  height, 
fitted  with  a gallery  and  two  class-rooms,  one 
30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  the  other  20  ft.  by  15  ft. 
with  lavatory  and  cloak-room.  The  roofs  are 
hammer-headed.  Mr.  Levi  Moulson  is  clerk  of 
the  works.  The  schools  front  to  Lome  and 
Argyle  streets.  The  buildings,  which  will 
accommodate  480  scholars,  have  been  erected 
for  9,520?.,  or  a total  expenditure,  inclusive  of 
commission,  of  12,300?.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
25?.  12s.  6d.  per  head  per  scholar.  Messrs. 
Milner  & Budd  were  the  masons,  and  Mr.  S. 
Jackson,  joiner. 

Horton  Bank  Top  School,  built  from  the  plans 
of  Mr.  E.  Simpson,  architect,  is  exclusively  for 
infants,  and  is  the  smallest  of  the  Board  schools. 
It  stands  high  up  on  the  hill-side  at  Horton  Bank 
Top,  and  the  infants  will  have  the  benefit  of 
exposure  to  the  full  fury  of  the  northern  blasts. 
The  site,  7,497  yards  in  extent,  although  bought 
cheap  for  700?.  has  proved  a dear  bargain,  and 
has  caused  the  schools  to  cost  far  more  chan  was 
intended.  First,  there  was  a hill  to  remove, 
then  an  old  quarry  was  discovered,  and  almost 
as  much  stone  had  to  be  buried  before  such  a 
foundation  could  be  got  as  would  suffice  to  build 
an  ordinary  school.  It  was  proposed  to  build  a 
school  for  600  children,  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
but  it  was  eventually  decided  to  proceed  only 
with  the  infant  department,  for  200  scholars. 
The  entire  scheme  would  have  formed  a hand- 
some school  with  a tower.  The  completed  school 


is  57  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  and  36  ft.  in  height 
to  the  collar  beam,  with  a class-room  opening 
from  it,  18  ft.  square,  and  a babies’  room,  37  ft. 
by  20  ft.  There  is  also  a cloak-room  and  a 
lavatory.  The  playground  in  the  rear  is 
asphalted.  Messrs.  B.  Illingworth  & Son, 
builders,  Bradford,  were  the  builders.  The  gas- 
fittings  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomason,  of 
Birmingham.  Owing  to  the  special  causes,  the 
cost  of  this  school  has  been  comparatively 
sreater  than  any  of  the  others,  althongh  there  is 
hardly  any  ornamental  work  about  it.  The  site, 
7,496  yards,  cost  700?. ; there  has  been  expended 
on  the  building,  5,158?.,  anti  adding  commission, 
makes  a total  of  6,208?.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
31?.  Os.  9d.  per  head  per  scholar. 

All  these  schools  are  built  of  stone  externally, 
and  internally  the  woodwork  is  of  selected  pitch 
pine,  the  door  jambs,  window  dressings,  and 
other  work  of  cleansed  ashlar.  The  windows 
facing  the  south  are  filled  in  with  ground  glass 
to  mitigate  the  force  of  the  sun’s  rays  ; ventila- 
tion is  effected  by  Burt  & Potts’  iron  window- 
frames,  to  open  at  pleasure,  and  ventilators  in 
thereof.  Warming  is  by  Gibbs’s  adaptation  of 
Perkins’s  hot-water  apparatus,  as  well  as  by  open 
fire-grates  in  all  the  rooms.  The  conveniences 
are  Macfarlane’s  patent.  The  fittings  are  of 
pitch  pine,  and  the  playgrounds,  large  and 
roomy,  are  covered  with  asphalte.  The  cost 
appended  to  each  school  includes  everything, 
fittings,  as  well  as  land  and  buildings.  The  total 
cost  of  the  eight  schools  will  be  116,429?-,  and 
estimating  the  aggregate  capacity  at  4,480 
scholars,  the  aggregate  cost  per  head  per 
scholar  is  about  25?.  IPs.  9d.  The  following 
table  gives  in  a compact  form  a few  particulars 
respecting  the  Board’s  eight  schools  ; — 


because  they  were  Ismaelites,  i.e.,  Arabs.  And 
the  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  that  he  re-' 
quested  was  1,700  shekels  of  gold  (about  3,300?.), 
besides  oma}7ietits,  and  co??ars,  and  purplei ; 
raiment.  Nor  were  ornaments  confined  to  wan-  • 
dering  Arabs,  for  every  nation  of  the  Eastj! 
possessed  them.  i 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  a cityj 
existed  there,  and  was  burned  ; but  that  it  wask 
besieged,  taken  in  the  manner  described,  and; 
burned  by  Greeks,  is  a matter  extremely  dubious  1- 
if  not  altogether  improbable.  . 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  bordered  on  Mysia,  iej, 
which  Troy  was  situated;  but  might  not  these* 
two  have  been  joined  in  one  under  the  MLOonianaj^ 
whom  the  Lydians  expelled  ? 

Homer  was  boro  in  or  beside  Lydia,  and  thafi 
iron  was  unknown  in  Lydia,  even  at  a later  dateef 


Rarae  of  Ro.  of 
School.  Scholars 

BsTkerend  500  . 

Bowling  Back- 


. 5(10 


. 800 


FevershsTO-st. 
Horton  Bank 

Lily  Croft  600 

Rvan-Btreet S'lO 

Whetley-lane  ...  OOO 


Totals 4,45 


Bowling  Back-lane  . 


Coat  of 

Cost  of 

. No.  ofYds.  Land. 

Buildine. 

S,353 

£3, -ICO  . 

....£10,966 

....  10,974 

. S.rtiio 

....  9, .330 

7,8-jl 

8,760  . 

....  1-4,5.30 

7,498 

700  , 

10.385 

3,3-30  . 

....  11,340 

9,680 

3,800 

....  14,729 

11,000 

3,600 

....  8,300 

70,5-1-3 

£33,510 

£85,437 

Per  head 

rchitects’ 

Com. 

Total 

Cost. 

per 

Scnalar. 

-J.35  

13,859  .... 

. 27  8 4 

•wo 

12,300  .... 

, 2.3  13  8 

5H2  

23,832  .... 

. 29  15  9 

350  

6,208  .... 

. 31  0 9 

480  

15,0-30  .... 

. 25  5 0 

600  

18,029  .... 

. 33  10  8 

475  

12,275  ... 

. 30  9 2 

Totals £3,783 


THE  ILUD  AND  METALS  OF  HOMER; 
THE  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  TROAD. 

After  Dr.  Schliemann  had  left  the  Troad,  a 
pot  filled  with  gold  was  found  by  two  workmen, 
who  rightly  concluded  from  its  weight  that  it 
contained  valuables.  Might  not  this  pot  have 
been  buried  by  its  owner,  as  is  done  in  Palestine 
nowadays,  on  account  of  ware,  invasions, 
robberies,  &c.,  carried  on  in  that  lawless  land  ? 
We  may  also  infer  from  the  valuables  contained 
in  this  pot,  and  from  the  vases,  &c.,  that  gold 
w.as  nob  scarce  in  that  ancient  city.  Homer 
represents  gold  to  have  been  abundant  also 
among  his  heroes.  We  read  that  Agamemnon 
was  about  to  sacrifice  bis  daughter  at  Aulis  when 
Diana  snatched  her  away  and  left  a ?unc?  in  her 
stead.  With  this  we  may  compare  Abraham’s 
offering  up  of  Isaac  in  Gen.  xxii.,  when  a goat 
was  sacrificed  in  his  stead.  Idomens,  on  the  point 
of  being  shipwrecked,  vowed,  that  if  preserved 
he  would  sacrifice  whatever  he  met  with  when 
he  landed ; he  was  preserved,  and  having  landed, 
met  bis  son,  and  would  have  carried  out  his  vow 
had  not  his  subjects  expelled  him.  Compare 
with  this  Judeea  xi. 

Mortars  and  pestlps  have  been  found  in  nura- 
hers  in  the  Troad.  The  Arabs  use  such  mortars 
and  pestles  to  “ bray  ” wheat  for  making  a kind 
of  bread  called  kihhy.  They  also  pound  fish  and 
flesh  in  them;  from  the  flesh  they  make  lebn 
immhu — “kid  in  its  mother’s  milk.”  Might  not 
these  Troadic  mortars  and  pestles  have  been 
applied  to  the  same  use  ? 

Bracelets,  ear-rings,  head-dresses,  &c.,  have 
also  been  found.  Gideon  defeated  theMidianites, 
“ and  said  unto  them  {i.e.,  the  Israelites)  I 
would  desire  a request  of  you,  that  ye  would 
give  me,  every  man,  the  ear-rings  of  his  prey 
' for  they  (the  Midianites)  had  golden  ear-rings, 


is  proved  by  the  celebrated  conversation  betweer.J 
Creesus  and  Solon,  the  Athenian  (B.C.  560-516)- 
These  Mceonians  were,  it  is  supposed,  Pelasgians'b 
and  “ it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Troj-ii’i 
...Hneas  and  bis  followers  were  likewise  Pelas  •. 
gians  ” ; indeed,  a Lydian  origin  has  beeil 
assigned  to  some  of  the  discoveries.  !l 

Homer  is  called  the  Mmonian  bard  by  Horaoe’p 
“ Scriberia  Vario  fortia,  et  hostinm 
Victor,  Mieouii  carminis  alite." — Carm.  i.  6.  2.  5 

“ Non,  si  priores  .Ifrpon’d  tenet 
Sedea  ifomerH*.'' — Carm.  iv.  9.  6. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  this  pcji 
called  Troy  had  an  Asiatic  origin ; that  tb^ 
people  inhabiting  it  and  the  Greeks  were  sprun;ji 
from  two  different  stocks;  and,  if  such  is  th. 
case,  why  should  the  king  and  generals  of  a d 
Asiatic  city  have  Grecian  names?  We  ma  t 
fairly  suppose  that  traditions  of  the  invasion  i i 
Lydia  by  the  Lydians  were  current  in  Homer’l 
time  ; and,  since  Homer  was  a minstrel  of  t'"  t 
people,  and  his  object  was  to  please  his  countrjii 
men,  he  may  have  woven  (and  probably  di  j 
weave)  other  legends  into  these,  and  thus  formetr 
a great  national  poem.  Perhaps  Troy  itself  wa^t 
the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Mceonians.  I 

As  regards  metals.  If  aiojjpog  (iron)  wasusejB 
for  domestic,  agricultural,  and  household  piii^ 
poses  (?)  in  other  countries,  it  was  not  souse's 
in  Honiei-’s  birthplace  ; for  Crensua,  having  beei;| 
asked  by  Solon  if  there  was  any  iron  in  Lydi?i 
replied  in  the  negative.  Now,  if  the  Greek  | 
possessed  iron  in  such  abundance  wo  may  infel 
that  the  Trojans  also  possessed  it ; for,  as  appear! 
from  the  Iliad  itself,  the  Trojans  were  as  civilise  | 
as  their  opponents.  But  we  have  no  evidenojl 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  which  Dr.  Scblin  f 
maim  baa  disinterred  were  acquainted  with  irorj 
at  all.  I 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Homer  wff.j 
acquainted  with  bronze.  The  bronze  raaterial|j 
in  the  British  Isles  are  supposed  to  have  bee 
introduced  by  the  Phcenicians  ; if  so,  Homer  wa; 
also  acquainted  with  bronze,  for  the  Pheenioian  r, 
traded  with  Smyrna  and  other  parts  inAsi'j 
Minor  and  Greece.  Long,  bronze  leaf-shape  r 
swords  have  been  found  in  Greece,  cotTespondinxj 
to  those  mentioned  by  Homer.  I 

riaptc  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  Triip,  “ -I 
fire  he  occasioned  the  burning  of  Troy,  an.j 
his  mother  dreamed  that  a blazing  torch  waij 
about  to  be  born.  Helen  (EXevij)  from  tlXo  J 
(root  tX)  aor.  2 of  aipew,  “I  seize,”  i.e.,  “ ah .• 
who  was  carried  off.”  She  was  wife  of  Menelautl 
and  was  carried  off  by  Paris. 

Hecuba  ('E<«/3;j)  from  ikISus,  aor.  2nd  part.  oiC 
iK^aiix.0,  “ to  go  out  of  proper  bounds,”  i.e.,  “shv 
that  went  out  of  her  wits,”  and  consequently  ou  t 
of  her  form — she  was  changed  into  a dog. 

I believe  that  a Grecian  army  was  neve; 
arrayed  against  the  city,  whose  ruins  havenovr 
been  discovered ; but  that  it  was  probably  th  tf 
stronghold  of  the  Mceonians,  and  was  taken  h,i  ‘ 
the  Lydians,  and  that  on  the  invasion  of  thif: 
Lydians  the  Iliad  of  Homer  is  founded,  mixed  inj« 
wit.h  nt.hftr  traditions.  T.  A.  M.  *!. 


New  County  Buildings  for  Shetland.-Js 
The  erection  of  the  new  county  buildings,  corn 
prising  Sheriff  Court-room,  Sheriff  Clerk  am  ; 
Procurator  Fiscal’s  offices,  have  been  commence^ 
at  Lerwick.  Mr.  Rhind,  of  Edinburgh,  is  thf; 
architect.  A new  county  jail  is  also  to  he  bnill 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  County  Buildings,  the  sit  - 
of  both  being  on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  a.  i 
the  north  billhead  of  the  town.  The  contrac;  i 
for  the  Court-room  has  been  taken  by  an  Edm. ' 
borgh  firm  for  3,600?.,  of  which  sum  the  Treasur. « 
pay  one-half.  The  contract  for  the  new  prisoc  ' 
has  been  taken  by  a local  firm,  the  amount  beinti  j 
about  4,000?.  Both  buildings  are  to  be  proceeaotil 
with  at  once. 
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MARGATE  DRAINAGE  COMPETITION. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Margate  Council,  a 
eport  from  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  waa  read,  in 
lie  course  of  which  the  writer  said,  none  of  the 
ompetitors  had  complied  literally  with  all  the 
eqairements  and  conditions  of  the  competition, 
letters  from  several  of  the  competitors  were 
Iso  read. 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  the  author  of  “Intermittent 
'iltratioD,”  wrote  to  the  council  and  pointed  out 
hat  it  was  supposed  when  the  competitors  con. 
Jilted  to  send  in  plana  for  the  drainage  that 
nose  selected  were  invited  on  account  of  their 
nown  experience  and  connexion  with  the  best 
tainago  schemes,  and  had  he  known  that  Sir 
pseph  Bazalgette  was  going  to  he  called  in  to 
jdvise  the  council,  he  should  have  objected  to 
[5mpctc,  well  knowing  the  opposition  Sir  Joseph 
ad  to  his  views.  He  protested  against  the 
ppointraent  of  a judge  who  was  necessarily 
[rejudiced. 

: The  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  Albert  Latham, 
,)nt  in  a written  application  to  the  Council  for 
ermission  to  lay  before  them  a plan  embodying 
le  tunnel  idea  of  " Economy,”  and  the  augges- 
ons  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  j and  thus  get  a 
jmbined  plan,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  carry 
it  the  drainage  of  the  borough  to  a successful 
irmination.  He  was  anxious  that  what  was 
one  should  bo  done  to  the  advantage  of  the 
irough,  and  he  should  consider  the  services  now 
lerecl  would  fall  within  the  office  hold  by  him. 
The  Council  came  to  a resolution  to  examine 
;i6  plans  themselves  with  reference  to  some  of 
lie  objections  raised  by  the  referee  j and  it  was 
fisolved  that  Mr.  Latham’s  letter  should  be  dealt 
itb  as  soon  as  the  premiums  were  awarded. 


TASTINGS  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

Bib,— When  a body  of  practical  men,  deliberately  and 
cool  blood,  set  any  number  of  men  to  work  to  furniBh 
em  Kith  designs  for  a building  comprising  certain 
eoifled  requirements,  for  an  outlay  of  lO.flOOL,  which 
m being  considerably  leas  than  half  the  probable  cost 
jr  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  the  accommodation  required 
’ their  conditions  will,  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  cubic  foot, 
nount  to  2-1,0001.  ; the  aforesaid  sum  of  10,0001.  will 
orido  for  the  modest  outlay  of  3id,  per  cubic  foot),  it 
to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  decision  of  this  competi- 
m will  not  rest  with  those  who  drew  up  the  conditions, 
d that  such  kind  inritalions  will  bo  declined  (of  course, 
th  thanks)  by  many  others  besides  W.  P. 


CHE  FLOEICULTUBE  OF  KENNINGTON 
PABK. 

'The  inhabitants  of  Lambeth,  as  represented 
Iff  the  local  vestry,  have  at  present  a grievance 
; what  they  complain  of  as  the  imperfect  and 
hsatisfactory  planting  and  arrangement  of  the 
pwers  in  Kennington  Park ; and  a deputation 
om  the  vestry  has  just  had  an  interview  on  the 
nbject  with  Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  the 
Siiof  Commissioner  of  Works.  The  grievance 
at  before  the  Chief  Commissioner  waa  that  the 
onual  sum  of  1,8001.,  voted  by  Parliament  to 
i-ie  park,  has  been  gradually  reduced,  and  that 
iiring  the  present  year  it  is  only  l,370i.  They 
implaiu  that  this  reduction  has  been  made  in 
i,ie  face  of  an  increase  in  the  total  sum  devoted 
the  parks,  and  they  are  desirous  of  knowing 
hy  the  southern  portion  of  the  metropolis 
iiould  have  bad  the  money  devoted  to  it  reduced 
; this  way  by  the  Government,  whilst  for  the 
i;)rthern  portion  there  had  been  an  increase. 
:Qt  their  main  complaint  was  that  the  planting 
' the  park  with  flowers,  which  was  formerly 
ivrried  out  by  Mr.  Bogera,  on  behalf  of  the 
lovernmcnt,  was  now  efi'ected  npon  the  con- 
act  system,  the  result  of  which  waa  that  new 
|»rioaltural  productions  were  excluded  from  the 
Jrk,  that  the  plants  were  of  an  inferior  character 
: those  which  were  generally  found  in  the  Royal 
that  the  planting  was  not  done  in  the  I 
I 'oper  season,  and  that  the  general  appearance 
•,  the  park  during  the  summer  season  was  now 
• a very  unsatisfactory  state.  They  urged  npon 
i(.e  Chief  Commissioner  the  desirability  of  revert- 
' g to  the  former  system,  and  to  do  away  with 
-e  present  unsatisfactory  contract  under  which 
■e  park  was  suffering.  Battersea  Park  was 
-tod  as  a sti  iking  instance  of  the  superiority  of 
e system  there  adopted,  where  the  planting 
as  done  by  the  Government. 

Lord  Henry  Lennox,  in  his  reply  to  the  depu- 
tioo,  observed  that,  as  it  appeared  to  him  the 
putation  wished  him  to  break  the  existing  con- 
act,  they  had  asked  him  really  to  reverse  the 
Jioy  of  his  predecessor,  and  instead  of  the 
:'noulture  of  Kennington  Park  being  continued 
contract,  the  Government  should  reassume  it 


into  their  own  hands.  The  matter  wonld  re- 
quire bis  serious  consideration.  The  whole  ten- 
dency  of  the  past  few  years  had  been  to  take 
the  minagement  of  the  parks  out  of  the  hands 
of  Government,  and  place  them  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  He  promised 
the  deputation  that  the  whole  matter  should 
receive  his  careful  attention,  and  he  would  give 
his  reply  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  return 
from  the  holidays. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  great  falling  off  in 
the  floriculture  of  Kennington  Park  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  has  been  a subject  of 
general  remark.  Those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  passing  through  the  park  cannot  fail  to 
have  noticed  this  fact. 


AN  AWKWARD  SLIP. 

A LANDSLIP,  of  a very  alarming  and  serious 
description,  is  taking  place  at  Hagegate,  in  the 
Cleveland  district,  and  indicates  what  honey- 
combing the  earth  by  mines  is  likely  to  end  in. 

The  slip  in  question  has  completely  blocked 
up  the  turnpike  road  for  nearly  half  a mile,  and 
already  a lawsuit,  between  Lords  Faversham 
and  De  L’Isle  and  tenants,  is  set  down  for  hearing 
at  the  next  York  Assizes,  arising  out  of  the 
matter. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  the 
obstruction,  which  is  composed  principally  of 
bard  clay,  but  it  proved  a complete  failure,  owing 
to  the  great  elevation  and  steep  incline  whence 
the  slip  proceeded,  and  the  consequent  danger 
of  causing  a yet  more  dangerous  precipitation 
of  matter,  which  would  imperil  several  farm- 
houses and  large  buildings  in  the  locality.  As 
it  is,  fears  are  entertained  that  the  mischief  will 
be  considerably  increased  during  the  winter 
months.  The  mountain  is  owned  by  Lord  Faver- 
sham,  and  its  sliding  down  has  invaded  the  estate 
of  Lord  De  L’lsle,  and  the  ratepayers  of  the 
township,  who  are  tenants  of  Lord  De  L’Isle,  are 
the  parties  chiefly  aggrieved.  They  consider 
that  Lord  Faversham  should  take  back  his  own 
estate,  which  is  at  once  “ real,”  and,  as  it 
appears,  “ movable,”  because  the  slip  has  been 
caused  by  permitting  excavations  by  miners  in 
search  of  jet. 

The  whole  of  the  mountain  on  the  west  side 
has  also  been  similarly  undermined,  and  the 
farmers  and  others  are  in  daily  fear  of  being 
bnried  alive.  Travellers  have  to  make  a detour 
of  two  miles  throngh  the  obstruction. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  AT  LEAMINGTON. 

We  have  received  aletterfrom  Mr.  T.  Mellard 
Eeade,  C.E.,  in  which  he  says  : — 

A few  weeks  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
specting  the  results  achieved  on  Lord  Warwick’s 
farm  at  Leamington.  The  popolation  is  24,000, 
but  of  these  15,000  only  are  connected  with  the 
water  service.  The  sewage  is  pumped  up  from 
the  outfall  by  two  flO-borse  engines  through 
from  two  to  three  miles  of  18  in.  cast-iron  pipes, 
the  total  lift  being  130  ft.  This  part  of  the 
scheme  has  been  engineered  and  paid  for  by  the 
town,  which  delivers  at  its  own  cost  the  whole 
of  its  sewage  on  to  Lord  Warwick’s  farm,  he 
paying  a rental  of  4001.  per  annum  for  it,  and 
on  his  part  covenanting  to  purify  the  whole  of 
it  for  thirty  years.  The  farm  consists  of  about 
400  acres  of  gently  sloping  ground,  the  subsoil 
being  mostly  gravelly  drift,  lying  on  the  Keuper 
sandstone  and  marls.  It  is  laid  out  on  the  catch- 
water  system,  excepting  where  very  flat,  in 
which  case  the  ridge  and  furrow  is  adopted. 
The  main  carriers  are  of  fire-clay  pipes,  and, 
excepting  for  the  occasional  manholes  and 
outlets,  the  sewage  is  unobservable.  One  of  the 
advantages  claimed  by  Mr.  Clifford  for  pipes  as 
against  troughs,  such  as  are  used  on  Mr.  Hope’s 
farm  at  Romford,  is  that  the  sewage  can  be  car- 
ried over  slacks  without  any  unsightly  banking 
up  or  trestles  being  required,  as  he  finds  prac- 
tically thatlS-inch  pipes  with  cement  joints  will 
stand  a 6.ft.  bead  of  water.  I can  speak  posi- 
tively as  to  the  extreme  simplicity  and  success 
of  the  method  of  distribution  adopted. 

About  fifty  acres  are  laid  down  in  rye  grass, 
which  is  grown  and  frequently  sewaged  for  two 
years,  and  is  then  broken  up  and  replaced  by 
other  crops.  This  is  really  the  safety-valve  of 
the  farm,  as  grass  is  the  only  crop  that  will 
stand  constant  sewaging.  There  are,  also,  about 
forty  acres  of  pasture,  great  care  being  taken  in 
sewaging  it,  to  avoid  injuring  the  chai'acter  of 
the  grasses;  310  acres  are  devoted  to  tillage; 
and  the  splendid  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 


mangolds,  cabbage,  potatoes,  <tc.,  bear  witness 

to  the  efficacy  of  the  system The  total 

growth  of  rye-grass  per  annum  is  nine  cuttings, 
yielding  about  from  fifty  to  sixty  tons  to  the 
acre.  The  mangolds  Mr.  Tuff  estimates  will  be 
from  forty  to  fifty  tons  to  the  acre. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  elicited  during  ray 
inspection.  The  sewage  of  Leamington  is  effec- 
tually disposed  of  and  thoroughly  clarified,  and’ 
it  appears  to  me  that  filtration  through  the 
ground,  urged  by  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  on  the  Treatment  and  Utilisation  of 
Sewage,  as  so  necessary,  can  be  as  effectually 
done  in  a much  simpler  manner  and  more  eco- 
nomically by  the  catchwater  system  than  by  the 
ridge  and  furrow  system  considered  essential  by 
them.  We  also  learn  this:  that  sewage  can  be 
effectually  disposed  of  and  clarified  by  land,  but 
that  the  profit  is  only  incidental  to  favourable 
conditions. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  DECORATIVE  ART. 

Mr,  George  Dobie,  of  George-street,  Edin. 
burgh,  has  renewed  his  offer  of  a number  of 
prizes  for  the  best  designs  in  drawing-room 
and  dining-room  decoration,  and  also  for 
designs  in  church  interior  decoration  in  per- 
spective. The  competition  is  open  to  journeymen 
house  - painters  and  decorators,  British  and 
foreign.  A similar  competition  took  place 
about  seven  years  ago.  It  was  so  successful, 
that  Mr.  Dobie  has  felt  stimulated  to  re- 
new his  offer.  A new  feature  introduced 
on  this  occasion  is  a competition  in  designs  for 
church  interior  decoration,  — a branch  of  art 
which  has  of  late  been  largely  developed.  The 
designs  must  bo  lodged  by  the  let  of  February 
next  year,  and  their  respective  merits  will  be 
decided  by  a committee  of  qualified  artists. 
The  working  classes,  we  understand,  will  again 
be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
various  designs, — a privilege  of  which  a large 
number  of  operatives  gladly  availed  themselves 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  competition. 


DUNDEE  PICTURE  GALLERY  AND 
MUSEUM. 

TnE  Dundee  Free  Library  Committee  are  just 
now  showing  a very  attractive  exhibition  of 
pictures  in  their  Free  Gallery  and  Museum. 
The  collection  is  representative  of  various  styles 
and  schools  of  painting.  In  portraiture  wo  have 
five  works  from  the  easels  of  Lely,  Reynolds, 
Northcote,  Romney,  and  Grant,  lent  by  Lord 
Kinnaird.  There  are  three  works  attributed  to 
Wilson  in  the  department  of  landscape.  The 
first,  “ The  Good  Samaritan,”  was  presented  to 
the  gallery  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Maxwell ; tho  second, 
“ Solitude,”  an  engraved  work,  has  been  lent  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Grimond ; and  the  third,  “ Cicero’s 
Villa,”  is  also  the  property  of  Mr.  Maxwell. 
These  works  are  justly  attributed  to  this  great 
master  of  landscape,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
characterised  by  internal  evidence  of  their 
genuineness.  Showing  the  defects  of  composi- 
tion which  marked  Wilson’s  productions,  they 
have  also  his  great  originality  and  that  natnral 
colour  which  blinds  the  critic  to  his  defects. 
Mr.  Maxwell  also  lends  some  excellent  copies  of 
Italian  and  Spanish  pictures,  and  a work  by 
Teniers,  ‘‘  The  Alchemist.”  Numerons  specimens 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  school  are  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Michael  Fcrrier,  whilst  several 
excellent  examples  of  a rising  local  landscape 
artist,  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay,  are  sent  by  various 
connoisseurs.  The  museum  is  also  constantly 
receiving  additions,  and  is  well  worthy  a visit. 


LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS  TO  THE 
STRAND. 

A “ Working  Man  ” writes, — “ Living  not  far 
from  King’s  College  Hospital,  I have  often 
thought  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  there 
was  a road  to  it  through  Houghton-street.  I 
think  the  front  of  the  hospital  is  in  a line  with 
Honghton-street.  Some  five  or  six  years  since 
two  houses  in  Clement’ s-laue  fell  down ; if  the 
other  two,  facing  Houghton-street,  had  fallen 
with  them,  there  would  have  been  a fine  opening 
to  the  hospital.  I think  it  is  a great  pity  they 
did  not  fall.  I waa  passing  by  last  evening, 
when  I saw  workmen  putting  hoarding  ronnd 
these  two  houses  in  Houghton-street.  I thought, 

‘ Now  they  are  going  to  make  the^  straight  road 
to  the  hospital,’  but  was  informed  they  were 
going  to  build  a school.  I thought  it  was  a 
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great  pity,  because  it  is  almost  a straight  road 
from  the  Strand,  and  it  would  save  people  from 
dodging  round  that  beautiful  colonnade  inClare- 
market.  Instead  of  building  a noble  institution, 
like  King’s  College  Hospital  in,  it  ought  to  be ; 
brought  out  more  prominently,  so  that  it  could  be 
seen,  and  then  some  of  those  gentlemen  who 
leave  legacies  to  different  institutions  would  not 
forgot  King’s  College  Hospital ; for  I am  sorry  to 
Bay  they  do  forget  that  hospital  more  than  any 
other  in  London.” 

The  whole  nest  of  streets  and  passages  behind 
the  south  side  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  requires  re- 
arrangement and  improvement.  There  is  a 
legend  hereabout  that  years  ego  a young  man 
from  the  country  bearing  a black  bag  started  one 
winter  night  from  Fortugal-street  to  get  into  the 
Strand,  and  that  he  has  been  wandering  round 
and  about  ever  since,  constantly  returning  with 
a disconsolate  aspect  to  his  original  starting- 
point.  On  foggy  nights  his  form  may  be  descried 
in  Clare  Market.  Anyhow  no  one  has  yet  heard 
that  he  ever  reached  the  Strand. 


HOSPITAL  CONSTSUCTIOH. 

M.  PoLiiET,  civil  engineer,  has  excited  con- 
siderable sensation  in  military  circles  by  a pro- 
jeot  recently  read  at  the  Academie  dea  Sciences 
cn  " Incombustible  Barracks  and  Hospitals.” 
The  application  of  the  new  army  law,  the 
augmentation  of  artillery  regiments  necessi- 
tating a provision  for  about  200,000  men,  render 
M.  Pellet’s  system  a question  of  the  day.  In  a 
small  scale  at  Paris,  in  a larger  one  at  Bourges, 
it  has  already  been  carried  out  with  complete 
success.  M.  Larrey,  member  of  the  Institute,  in 
presenting  the  inventor's  •n^^7^lo^re,  said  that  most 
of  the  barracks  and  casemements  actually  existing 
were  buildings  of  elevated  construction  with 
several  stories  superposed.  Their  massive  walls, 
their  receding  angles,  form  heaps  of  porous  sub- 
stances which  favour  the  accumulation  of  dust, 
the  development  of  miasma,  and  the  breeding 
of  vermin.  M.  Pollet  demands,  imprimis,  the 
withdrawal  of  military  stations  from  populous 
centres.  Having  a vast  space  before  him, 
he  suppresses  the  superposition  of  stories.  He 
then  seeks  conditions  of  salubrity,  solidity,  and 
economy  in  the  form  of  his  construction,  and 
in  the  selection  of  incombustible  materials,  strong 
and  light,  offering  hard  aud  elastic  surfaces 
and  not  apt  to  split  or  rot.  Having  compared 
different  interior  vaults,  M.  PoUet  decided  upon 
adopting  the  ogive.  The  construction  of  his  in- 
combustible barracks  is,  therefore,  characterised 
by  an  iron  ogival  frameworlq  springing  from  brick 
foanda'ioua,  and  united  by  rafters  of  iron ; the 
interstices  between  the  ribs  are  filled  with  solid 
or  tabular  bricks.  The  flooring  is  either  paved, 
aspbalte,  or  laid  on  a foundation  of  metal 
Bbavings.  These  constructive  principles  are  also 
applicable  to  the  building  of  cavalry  stables. 
M.  Larrey  w.armly  recommends  M.  Pellet’s 
eystem.  He  alleges  that  it  is  chiefly  applicable 
to  military  hospitals ; and  he  observes,  moreover, 
that  the  majority  of  young  soldiers  are  peasants, 
accustomed  to  a one-storied  house,  reared  in  the 
Balubfious  conditiona’anch  a building  affordsj  and 
they  must  sicken  or  perish  in  the  five-storied 
barracks  actually  existent. 


A PLfiCHE  FOR  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sia, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Wethered’s  late 
most  interesting  lett^*  to  the  Times,  one  could 
not  but  bo  forcibly  reminded,  whilst  reading 
that  portion  [bearing  immediately  on  Notre  Dame, 
Paris,  of  the  great  want  which  all  roust  experi- 
ence,  when  viewing  the  exterior  of  the  Abbey, 
of  a something,  whether  tower  or  fl^che,  to  crown 
the  crossing  of  the  church. 

It  has,  however,  always  seemed  to  me  a matter 
for  hearty  congratulation  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  never  permitted  to  erect  the  tower 
and  spire  for  which  he  had  prepared  plans  and 
drawings ; not  that  the  design  in  itself  was 
objectionable,  but  that  a central  tower,  with  or 
without  a spire,  would  appear  to  bo  out  of  all 
character  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  The 
slenderness  of  the  four  great  columns  that  must 
have  borne  the  weight,,  the  unusual  nan-ownoss 
of  the  great  aisle  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and 
the  extremely  eastern  position  of  the  transepts — 
all  point  to  the  undesirability  of  carrying  out 
such  a design  as  that  once  contemplated  by  the 
great  architect  of  St.  Paul’s. 

But,  if  these  peculiar  features  of  the  Abbey  be 
BO  many  valid  objections  to  the  erection  of  a 
central  tower,  do  they  not  aU  tend  to  prove  that 


it  was  the  original  intention  of  Henry  Ill.’a 
architect  to  have  placed  a fleche  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  transepts ; and  is  not  this  conjecture 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  corbels  still  exist 
between  the  springings  of  the  arches,  under  the 
lantern,  evidently  intended  to  carry  the  ribs  of 
a groined  roof  ; also,  that  old  prints  of  the  Abbey 
show  no  lantern,  but  the  lofty  external  roofs  of 
lead,  of  nave  chancel  and  transepts,  meeting 
at  a point  which  would  be  that  now  occupied  by 
the  central  boss  of  the  lantern  ? It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  Abbey  is  built  after  a 
French  model. 

Of  one  thing,  at  all  events,  there  can  scarcely 
be  a doubt,  viz.,  that  the  present  lantern  was 
never  originally  contemplated.  Mean  and  con- 
temptible, it  is  out  of  all  character  with  the 
general  splendour  of  the  Abbey.  May  I 
suggest,  then,  that  to  have  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott’s  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  substitnting  a fleche  for  the 
lantern  would  be  moat  interesting  ? In  conolu- 
sion,  let  me  add  that,  constructed  of  wood 
covered  with  lead,  and  carried  up  no  greater 
height  than  the  general  proportions  of  the  Abbey 
would  demand,  a flfeebe  needTwt  tax,  to  a greater 
degree  than  does  the  present  lantern,  the 
strength  of  the  four  supporting  columna  beneath. 

F. 


THE  WHITBY  JET  EXHIBITION. 

U>fDEB  the  auspices  of  the  Whitby  Institute 
of  Popular  Literature,  Science,  and  Arts,  an 
exhibition  of  manufactured  jet  was  recently 
opened  in  St.  Hilda’s  Hall,  Whitby.  The  Whitby 
Institute  has  long- had  an  art-class  in  operation, 
for  teachingyoungjet-workers  the  true  principles 
of  taste  and  design,  and  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Readman  it  has  done  much  good.  The 
first  jet  exhibition  was  held  in  Whitby  in  1853, 
when  liberal  prizes  were  awarded,  and  so  peon- 
niarily  profitable  was  that  effort  that  the  nucleus 
of  a building  fund  was  then  formed.  Again,  in 
1863,  the  jot  exhibition  was  revived,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  late  SirH.  S. 
Thompson,  who  was  then  M.P.  for  the  horongb, 
and  who  perceived  the  national  magnitude  and 
growing  importance  of  the  trade.  After  this 
the  movement  was  arrested,  but  now  the  exhibi- 
tion is  successfully  revived  again.  Sir  George 
Elliot,  hart.,  M.P.,  subscribed  601. — or  201.  a year 
for  three  years — to  promote  honourable  rivalry 
and  superior  excellence  among  the  workmen  in 
jet,  and  to  adapt  themanufacture  more  effectually 
to  modern  tastes  and  requirements.  The  Society 
of  Arts,  London ; Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer,  M.P.  j Mr. 
Milbank,  M.P. ; and  many  of  the  local  nobility 
and  gentry,  liave  afforded  substantial  aid,  and  the 
leading  master  jot-oruamentmanufacturers  have 
also  supported  the  undertaking  with  spirit.  The 
result  is  that  the  committee  have  been  able  to 
offer  1201.  in  prizes,  in  forty  classes,  and  the 
total  number  of  entries  exceeds  250.  Some  of 
the  articles  sent  in  to  compete  were  sold  before 
the  prizes  were  awarded  for  as  much  as  GOl.  or 
701.  each.  Others  are  remarkable  in  design  and 
execution.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  classic 
in  treatment.  The  exhibition  was  formally 
opened  by  Mr.  George  Taylor,  of  Clapham  Park, 
Surrey,  who  heartily  congratulated  the  pro- 
raoterson  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  Pro- 
fessor Tennant,  of  London,  was  the  judge  of  the 
specimens,  that  gentleman  having  also  been  one 
of  the  judges  for  the  Turners’  Company,  when 
the  freedom  of  that  ancient  City  guild  was 
bestowed  on  a Whitby  jet-worker  for  the  best 
carved  woik.  There  was  a very  large  and 
fashionable  attendance,  and  the  exhibi^on  re- 
mained open  on  the  following  day. 


FIRES. 

At  Glasgow  Prison. — A fire  recently  broke  out 
in  the  Glasgow  South  Prison,  Jail-square.  The 
flames  were  not  extinguished  till  the  roofs  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  cooking-rooma  were  burned  down, 
aud  considerable  damage  was  done  to  clothing 
and  other  property.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fire 
was  the  result  of  the  overheating  of  a flue.  The 
damage  to  the  building  and  property  is  con- 
siderable. 

Great  Fire  at  Nottingham. — 100,0001.  damage 
Lae  been  done,  and  1,000  men  thrown  out  of 
employment,  by  a fire  on  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  in  Manvers-street,  Not. 
tingham.  I’ne  of  the  largest  employers  in  tho 
hosiery  trade  is  the  member  for  Bristol.  In  the 
factory  was  a great  deal  of  patent  machinery  of 
great  value,  besides  considerable  stock.  On  the 


21sfc  ulfc.  the  workpeople  left  as  usual,  and  atifc 
half-past  two  o’clock  a.m.  the  centre  of  the.^ 
great  building  was  a blaze.  The  inhabitants  of  i» 
the  locality  insist  that  they  might  have  subdued-'H 
the  flames  at  tbe  outset  had  there  been  plentyv  t 
of  water  in  the  factory  cistern,  but  unfortunatelyil 
there  was  not.  All  the  fire-engines  in  the  town  a 
were  brought  into  requisition,  but  when  the  firol 
had  taken  fairly  hold  the  efforts  of  the  firemeaii 
were  futile.  The  work  of  destruction  went  ou, . 
for  several  hours,  carrying  all  before  it, — first  3 
one  part  of  the  factory  and  then  another  | 

until  tbe  whole  was  demolished.  At  least 
thousand  people  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ.  I 
ment  by  the  disaster.  Tho  owner  is  well  insured^ 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  not  known,  but  a striefc:! 
inquiry  is  to  be  made. 

Fire  at  Jarroio. — A fire  which  has  proved’l 
very  destructive  broke  out  in  the  extenBiveiif 
paper-mills  belonging  to  Messrs.  William,  Henry^ii 
it  A.  Richardson,  situated  at  Springwell,  neaci 
Jarrow-on-Tyne.  The  fire  was  first  di3COvered4 
in  the  laboratory,  and  rapidly  spread  to  the* 
finishing-room,  containing  4", 0001.  worth  of  papetl 
ready  for  customers.  Thence  it  passed  to  ther 
esparto-grass  shed,  aud  continued  to  burn  with  | 
alarming  force,  and  was  not  extinguished  until 
the  largo  and  valuable  mills,  with  their  entirei 
stock  of  paper  and  material,  were  complete^ 
destroyed,  the  walla  alone  being  left  standing;! 
Tbe  machinery  in  the  mills  is  also  greatlji 
damaged,  and  the  loss  will  amount  to  betweeni 
30,00ul.  and  40,0001.  Through  the  casualfc])! 
about  250  men  and  women  will  be  thrown  oab 
of  employment.  The  premises  and  stock  are^ 
insured.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  at  presentl 
unknown. t 


SANITARY  AND  EDUCATIONAL 

EXHIBITION,  GLASGOW.  ‘ 

We  desire  again  to  remind  some  of  our  readeKi 
of  the  Exhibition  in  connexion  with  the  Sociail 
Science  Congress  that  will  be  held  in  Glasgows 
from  tho  30th  of  September  to  the  lOch  oR 
October,  187-4.  It  will  be  the  third  exhibition; 
of  sanitary,  educational,  and  domestic  appliauoen 
in  connexion  with  the  Association  for  the  Pror 
motion  of  Social  Science,  and  will  take  place  in 
theDinll-halljBarnbank,  Glasgow.  The  managing 
committee  look  forward  to  a very  large  ann 
valuable  display  of  scientific  and  useful  appliji 
ances  coming  within  the  range  of  their  operai 
tioDS.  The  objects  included  will  come  under  th  j 
heads  : — 

1.  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting.  > 

2.  Domestio  Appliances  and  Economic  Appa'j 

ratus.  c 

3.  Sanitary  Architecture  and  AppHanoes,  fo  | 
outward  aud  interior  ornamentation. 

4.  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Disinfectants.  I 

5.  Food  and  Clotbiog,  Specimens  of  Food  aaC' 
Confectionary  of  all  descriptions ; and, 

6.  School  Furniture  aud  Educational  Appa;'| 
ratus. 

Mr.  James  Robinson,  at  No.  1,  Adam-streeiui 
Adelphi,  secretary  to  the  managing  committea  J 
will  give  any  information  that  may  be  desired, : f 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Long  Buchby. — The  new  Board  Schools  hewr 
have  been  opened.  Tbe  building  stands  on  ai  i 
eminence.  It  is  a simple  Gothic  structure,  buil  f 
of  plain  red  bricks,  without  any  attempt  a i 
avoidable  ornamentation.  The  boys’  school  h > 
on  the  ground-floor,  the  girls’  on  the  upper  floor  1 
approached  by  a stone  staircase.  Each  schod : 
coDsists  of  a largo  room,  52  ft.  in  length  by  ISff'I 
in  breadth,  with  additional  class-rooms  for  higbe.>  i 
classes.  'The  large  rooms  are  provided  witb 
patent  folding  desks  that  are  available  eitha  i 
for  writing-desks,  tables,  or  seats  with  badt£  : 
They  are  light,  airy,  and  well  ventilated,  am  , 
have  besides  a wainscoting  to  the  height  oi  i 
something  like  5 ft.  The  entrance  to  the  boy&il 
school  is  by  a porch  to  the  left.  The  staircase  • 
which  is  approached  from  the  right  end  ofth  ■. 
building,  leads  to  the  girls’  school,  and  is  sur  - 
mounted by  a bell-tui-ret  somewhere  about  60 ft. U ‘ 
height.  Each  school  has  its  separate  play-groum  ■ 
and  other  conveniencee.  In  front  of  the  schoc  • 
building,  and  separated  from  the  street  by  i 
narrow  strip  of  garden,  stands  the  master  am  ■ 
mistress’s  house.  Under  the  same  roof  is  a board  « 
room,  with  waiting-room  attached.  The  infante  . 
school  is  a short  distance  from  tho  boys’  am 
crirls’  school.  It  is  not  an  entirely  new  building 
though  it  has  undergone  considerable  repair] 
and  enlargement.  It  was  originally  built  for  i 
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lohool,  but  was  afterwards  used  as  a working 
neii’s  club-room.  Witli  reference  to  the  new 
ichoois,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
)btaining  a solid  foundution,  in  consequence  of  its 
jfobably  having  been  the  site  of  a sand-pit  at 
lome  former  period.  In  some  cases  they  had  to 
JO  down  13  ft.  to  make  a good  foundation,  which 
;auBed  considerable  delay,  as  well  as  addition  to 
ihe  expense.  The  foundation  is  of  concrete. 


ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH,  HORSELTDOWN. 

Bm,— Aa  our  name  has  appeared  in  yonr  paper  duriog 
he  last  two  weeks  in  reterence  to  the  eatiruatea  for  the 
BBve,  will  you  allow  us  to  offer  an  explanation  ? 

beg  to  say  our  tender  was  never  wiLhdrawn,  hut  our 
mount  being  so  mucli  lower  than  others,  led ua  to  re- 
xaniino  our  quantities,  which  had  been  hastily  prepared 
trough  pressure  of  business,  and  we  found  that  wefiadmade 
in  error  in  a cast,  which  wo  immediately  brought  to  the 
lotiee  of  the  architects,  who  were  satisfied  with  the 
Xplaiiation,  and  our  amount  being  then  considerably 
Dwer  than  any  of  the  others,  we  were  onlerod  to  carry 
lUt  the  works.  T.  H.  Mansfihld  & SoK. 

Klh'*  The  architects  hare  couflrmed  thia  statetneut,  and 
lere  the  matter  may  end.  That  there  was  an  irregularity 
n the  proceedings  seems  clear. 


lASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

At  Hammersmith,  Mr.  Wigmore,  builder,  of 
'ulham,  appeared  before  Mr.  Ingham  to  answer 
wo  Bumraouses,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Moseley, 
[istriot  surveyor : one  for  erecting  a building 
rithout  notice,  and  the  other  requiring  him  to 
•noloso  it  with  incombustible  materials. 

Mr.  ClaydoD,  who  defended,  submitted  that  it  was  not 
• building  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  It  was  a teni- 
orury  erection  without  sides  to  it,  and  used  as  a coreriug 
3r  carts.  It  did  not  touch  any  building.  There  were 
ther  builders  round  about,  who  had  similar  erections, 
le  called,— 

Mr.  Evun  Evans,  a builder,  who  said  he  had  seen  the 
truoture,  wbioh  was  7i  in.  from  the  adjoining  building, 
t was  simply  a rool',  supported  by  uprights  consisting  of 
cals. 

Mr.  Ingham  thought  the  defendant  ought  to  go  to  the 
latropoliian  Board  of  Works  for  their  sauotiou  to  it.  He 
hould  certainly  hold  that  it  was  a building.  He  lined 
ie  defendant  Is.,  and  28.  costs,  for  not  giving  notice,  and 
djourued  the  oUier  summons  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
0 apply  to  the  MctropolLtau  Board,  who  would  sanction 
le  structure  if  there  was  not  any  danger. 

Mr.  Berff,  a buUder,  of  Fulham,  was  also  summoned 
ith  respect  to  a carpenter's  shop  in  Star-lane. 

The  defendant  said  it  was  a temporary  building. 

Mr.  lughum  said  some  of  those  things  commenced  with 
aing  temporary  and  ended  with  being  permanent.  He 
oed  the  defendant  Is.,  and  2s.  costs,  for  not  giving 
Otiee,  and  ordered  him  to  pull  the  building  down,  or 
nolose  It  with  incombustible  materials  within  the  space 
f one  month. 


■HE  NEW  LAW  ON  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

; The  Act  passed  in  the  late  Session  toconsolidatc 
bd  amend  the  laws  relating  to  Building  Societies 
dll  come  into  operation  on  the2ud  of  November 
|ext.  In  contains  forty-four  sections  and  a 
iohedule  of  forms  to  be  used  extending  over  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  registrars  of  Friendly 
focieticB  are  to  be  registrars  of  Building 
locveties.  A terminating  society  means  a 
looiety  which  by  its  rules  is  to  terminate  at  a 
Ixed  date  or  when  a result  specified  in  the  rules 
1)  attained ; a permanent  society,  which  has  not 
I fixed  date  or  a specified  result.  Any  number 
■f  persons  may  establish  a society,  either  termi- 
fating  or  permanent,  to  raise  money  by  shares 
br  the  objects  mentioned,  and  the  liability  of 
oy  member  of  a society  under  this  Act  in 
espect  of  any  shore  upon  which  no  advance  has 
iCeu  mado  is  to  be  limited  to  the  amount 
lotually  paid  orin  arrear  on  each  share,  and  in 
leapect  of  any  share  npon  which  an  advance  has 
een  made  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  payable 
Ibereon  under  any  mortgage  or  other  security, 
ir  under  the  rules  of  the  society.  Tlioro  ore 
leveral  sections  os  to  the  making,  registration, 
nd  alteration  of  rules,  and  they  are  to  be 
lindiug  on  all  members  and  persons  claiming  on 
[ooount  of  a member.  Officers  are  to  give 
eourity,  and  to  account  and  invest  the  surplus 
lads  : the  property  of  a society  is  to  vest  with- 
ut  a conveyance.  Provision  is  made  for  pay- 
tent  of  sums  not  exceeding  501.  in  case  of 
iitestacy.  Punishment  is  provided  for  with- 
olding  books,  &c.,  as  also  for  obtaining  money 
irandulently.  The  statute  points  out  the  neces- 
ary  proceedings  for  the  termination  or  dissolu- 
.on  of  a society.  Societies  may  nnito  with 
{tfaers,  or  one  society  may  tranefer  its  engage- 
lents  to  another.  Disputes  may  be  determined 
y arbitration  or  by  a Court,  as  also  by  the 
iBgistrar.  Buildings  for  the  object  of  a society 
iiB-y  be  purchased  or  leased,  and  minors  may  be 
ileoted  members.  Annual  accounts  are  to  be 


made,  and  regulations  to  be  mado  with  power  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  orders  as  to  fees, 
&c.  The  forms  to  carry  out  the  Act  arc  concisely 
worded. 


THE  WALKER  ART  GALLERY, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Tur  tenders  for  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  of 
which  wo  gave  a view  and  plan  recently,  were 
opened  on  the  27th  ult.,  by  bis  worship  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  Andrew  Barclay  Walker,  and  were 
as  follows : — 

Tomkimon  & Sons £21,145  0 0 

LesKe 19,521  0 0 

Jones  & Sous  19,130  0 0 

Urmaon 19,(27  0 0 

Bomo  . 19,(100  0 0 

Mullin  ]8,l}79  0 0 

AVella  & Sons  16,000  0 0 

W.  Si  F.  Witter 1S,.51)0  0 0 

Burrouglia  A Sons 18,656  0 0 

Thornton  18,510  0 0 

Holme  & Nicol  18,284  0 0 

Qabhutt 18,150  0 0 

Haigh  & Co 17,849  0 0 

Messrs.  Haigh  Co.’s  tender  being  the  lowest 
has  been  accepted,  and  this  amount,  with  some 
3,0u0L  or  -IjOUOL  for  finishings  and  sculpture,  will 
represent,  it  is  stated,  the  entire  cost  of  thia 
building,  which,  we  trust,  will  long  hold  up  to 
honour  the  name  of  the  liberal  donor. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

HorsJiam,  St.  Faith. — The  parish  church  of  St. 
Faith,  about  five  miles  from  Norwich,  has  been 
restored  and  reopened,  at  a cost  of  about3,0J0L 
It  consists  of  a nave  and  north  and  south  aisles, 
south  porch,  west  tower,  and  chanoel,  which  are 
all  in  the  Perpondicirlar  style  of  architecture. 
The  arcade  between  the  nave  and  north  aisio 
had  seven  arches  and  piers,  all  formed  in  rough 
brickwork  aud  plastered  over.  On  the  south 
side  there  were  six  similar  arohes,  the  porch  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  the  seventh.  All  these 
arches  had  gone  over  several  inches  from  the 
upright.  These  have  all  been  taken  down,  aud 
arcades  formed  of  moulded  stone  work,  anii  tho 
clearstories  rebuilt.  The  old  oak  roof  has  been 
restored,  and  additional  ties  introduced  in  it, 
and  covered  with  green  slates  instead  of  as 
formerly  with  thatoh.  Tho  roofs  of  the  side 
aisles  havo  also  been  taken  off  and  re-made  as 
far  as  necessary  and  re-fixed  and  covered  with 
lead  as  before.  All  the  windows,  doorways,  and 
other  stonework  where  defective  have  been  mado 
good  as  far  as  absolutely  necessary.  Tho  whole 
of  the  windows  havo  been  glazed  with  cathedral 
glass  with  narrow  oolonred  glass  borders.  The 
tower,  which  is  upwards  of  100  ft.  high,  has 
been  put  in  good  order,  the  parapet  and  pinnacles 
being  rebuilt  as  they  were.  Two  of  the  bells 
have  been  recast,  an(i  the  whole  peal  of  six  re- 
hung. The  recasting  was  done  by  Mesai’s. 
Warner  & Son,  of  London,  and  the  rebanging  by 
Mr.  Crane,  of  H(jr8ham.  The  porch,  which  is  a 
flint  and  stone  erection,  with  a chamber  over  it, 
has  been  restored,  and  a staircase  of  open  stone- 
work made  in  the  south  aisle  to  reach  the  par- 
vise,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a vestry.  The  beuoh. 
ing  is  of  oak,  with  poppy-head  ends,  to  match 
several  old  poppy-heads  which  remained  in  the 
church,  and  which  are  re-ussd.  The  flooi’ing 
under  the  seats  is  of  wood  and  the  passages  are 
paved  with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  old  screen, 
which  had  been  painted  over  in  white,  has  had 
its  panels  freed  from  the  modern  coatings  of 
paint,  and  the  result  has  been  the  discovery  of 
ten  panels  containing  various  saints.  The 
pulpit,  which  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  screen, 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
also  painted  white;  but  Mr.  Phipson  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  under  this  the 
original  paintings  remained,  and  upon  the 
careful  removal  of  this  white  paiut,  ten  figures 
were  discovered,  namely,  St.  Christopher  with 
the  Infant  Jesus,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with 
oup  and  serpent,  St.  Andrew  with  cross  and 
book,  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  the  Infant  Jesus, 
with  a monk  below  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
St.  John  the  Baptist  with  Ihe  lamb  and  book  and 
cross,  St.  Stephen  holding  stones  in  a napkin,  a 
monk  holding  a crosier  and  book,  probably  St. 
Benedict,  and  another  holding  a crosier.  The 
last  is  a female  figure  crowned,  holding  a saw  in 
her  left  hand  and  a book  in  the  right.  They 
have  been  re-fixed  just  as  they  were  discovered, 
without  any  retonebiog.  The  whole  of  tlie  works 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Robinson  Cornish, 
builder.  North  Walshain,  fixim  the  designs  and 
under  the  suiierintendence  of  Mr.  Phipson.  ^ 


Nowcastle-under-Lyne. — A report  has  been 
prepared  by  tho  Building  Committee  giving 
particulars  with  reference  to  tho  re-erection  of 
St.  Giles’s  Church.  The  foundation-stone  was 
laid  in  September  last.  The  lowest  tender  for 
tho  execution  of  the  works  was  that  of  Mr. 
Horsman,  of  Wolvoihampton,  and  was  for 
15, COOL  Certain  amendments  were  subse- 
quently made  in  the  plans,  and  it  was  decided  to 
postpone  other  portions  of  the  work.  A con- 
tract  was  then  entered  into  with  Mr.  Horsman 
for  10,1591.  12s.  6d.,  which  amount  exceeds  the 
sum  at  present  snbsoribed  to  the  extent  of 
2,2751.  16s.  5d.,  while  it  provides  for  the  super- 
Btructure  only,  and  does  not  include  the  internal 
fittings,  architect’s  commission,  and  other  items. 
The  additional  amount  of  5,527L  18b.  5d.  is 
therefore  required  for  the  entire  completion  of 
all  the  works,  including  tho  replacement  of 
tablets,  tombstones,  and  gravestones.  The 
building  is  proceeding  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Clarke,  the  olerk  of  the  works. 
Only  a comparatively  small  portion  of  the  work 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  tower  is 
included  in  tho  present  contract,  and  couapriaes 
the  restoration  of  tho  Early  English  arch  lead- 
ing into  the  church  and  replacing  the  eastern 
side  of  the  same  as  high  as  the  apex  of  the  uavo 
roof.  It  is  estimated  that  about  750J,  will  bo 
required  to  further  restore  tho  tower. 

]Veymouih. — An  interval  of  twelve  months  has 
elapsed  since  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  tbe  Lord- 
Lieutonant  of  the  county,  laid  the  central  stone 
in  the  chancel  window  of  Christ  Church,  and 
now  tho  consecration  and  opening  of  the  building 
for  divine  service  havo  taken  place.  Tho  erec- 
tion of  Christ  Church  has  cost  about  6,0001.  The 
seats  are  one  half  free,  and  the  edifice  has  been 
consecrated  aud  opened  free  of  debt  or  nearly 
BO.  There  was  great  need  in  the  town  for  addi- 
tional church  accommodation,  those  already  in 
existence  being  too  small  to  accommodate  tho 
visitors  and  residents  during  the  summer  monthe. 
Christ  Church  will  supply  thia  deficiency  to  a 
great  extent,  sittings  being  here  provided  for 
800  persons.  The  tower  is  marred  by  the  slate- 
roofed  spire,  which  gives  it  a truncated  appear- 
ance, although  it  is  124  fc.  high.  A stone  spire, 
it  is  said,  will  be  added  at  some  future  day. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of 
London.  The  edifice  is  in  the  Decorated  style. 
It  is  built  of  Portland  stone  in  random  courses, 
with  dressings  of  Doulting  atone.  The  interior 
is  of  red  brick  and  pointed  with  black  mortar, 
whilst  courses  of  grey  bricks  run  round  the  walls 
and  arches.  Tbe  main  arches  are  supported  by 
several  Pennant  stone  pillars,  with  caps  and 
bases  of  carved  Portland  stone.  Two  Devon 
marble  pillars  sustain  the  obancel  - arch,  tho 
base  of  each  displaying  some  carving.  The 
chancel  window,  which  is  in  King-stre^,  is  of 
the  Early  Decorated  style,  with  the  centre  light 
reaching  to  tho  crown  of  tbe  arch.  This  idea 
is  carried  out  iu  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  windows. 
There  is  also  a three-light  window  for  the 
southern  aisle.  In  Park-street  are  three  more 
windows,  whilst  the  nave  is  lighted  by  four 
clearstory  windows.  The  church  has  a chancel, 
nave,  and  two  aisles,  vestibule,  organ-chamber, 
and  belfry.  Tbe  width  of  the  former  is 
33  ft.  in  the  clear,  aud  the  aisles  17  ft.  6 in. 
The  chancel  is  33  ft.  long,  and  the  nave  39  ft. 
At  some  future  time,  as  tho  necessities  of  the 
neighbourhood  grow,  and  as  money  is  f(jrth- 
ooming,  tbe  western  wall  will  be  pulled  down,  and 
accommodation  be  thus  provided  for  something 
like  800  more  persons.  When  suoh  is  the  case 
the  chanoel  will  appear  more  in  liarmony  with 
the  nave.  The  whole  of  the  chancel  is  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles,  whilst  the  space  within  the  Com- 
munion-rails  is  paved  with  tbe  same  material, 
but  of  a much  more  elaborate  pattern.  The 
church  is  conspicuous  by  its  want  of  anything 
approaching  adornment  or  decoration.  At  pre- 
seut  the  seats,  which  are  of  red  pine,  are  neither 
stained  uor  varnished.  At  the  rear  of  the  church 
is  a small  building  which  will  be  used  as  an 
infant  schoolroom,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Education  Department,  and  thus 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  interference 
of  a School  Board  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Thomas 
Dodson  is  tbe  builder  of  the  church.  His 
contract  was  for  4,100J.,  and  this,  together 
with  the  expense  of  the  freehold,  and  the  cost 
of  laying  a concrete  foundation,  and  other  items, 
makes  the  total  erection  of  the  church  to  amount 
to  6,8001.  The  new  edifice  is  intended  to  have  a 
peal  of  bells,  and  it  is  for  thia  purpose  the  tower 
has  been  strengthened  by  some  3,600  piles,  8 ft. 
iu  length,  being  driven  into  a solid  bed  of  eon- 
orete,  6 ft.  in  depth.  Notwithstanding  tbeso 
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precautiong,  however,  there  wag  a slight  settle- 
ment.  The  architect  was  consulted,  and  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  stability  of  the 
tower  was  not  in  the  least  impaired  by  the 
operations  connected  with  the  drainage  near  the 
church.  The  money  required  for  the  bells  still 
remains  to  be  raised.  Of  the  three  churches  in 
the  town  not  one  possesses  more  than  a solitary 
bell.  The  new  church  is  intended  to  be  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  mother  church. 

Brom.ogrove. — The  new  church  of  All  Saints, 
Bromsgrove,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was 
laid  about  twelve  months  since,  has  been  con- 
secrated and  opened  for  public  service  by  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  building  is  erected  at 
the  north  end  of  the  town,  near  the  Workhonse. 
It  may  be  stated  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  late  son- 
in-law  of  the  vicar  of  Bromsgrove  (the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Molyneux),  who,  some  time  before  his  death, 
offered  the  sum  of  5001.  towards  the  object. 
The  money  was  willed  to  the  bishop  under  certain 
restrictions,  and,  added  to  a similar  amount  given 
by  his  lordship,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a fund  for 
completing  the  work.  The  church  comprises  nave 
with  aisles,  chancel  with  apaidal  end,  and  organ- 
chamber  on  the  north  side,  vestries  for  the  olergy 
and  choir  on  the  sonth  side,  a baptistery  formed  at 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tower,  which  rises  at  this 
part  of  the  building, but  which  is  as  yet  only  partly 
erected,  owing  to  limited  funds.  The  principal 
entrance  is  at  the  west  endjundera  traceried  west 
window.  The  style  is  Geometrical  Gothic,  after 
the  type  prevailing  in  the  transitional  period 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
detail  is  of  simple  character,  and  the  architect 
appears  to  have  studied  effect  in  the  work. 
The  easternmost  bay  of  the  aisles  on  each  side 
being  projected  and  buttressed  after  the  manner 
of  transepts,  breaks  up  the  monotony  of  the  roof- 
ing and  elevation,  and  gives  the  edifice  a cruci- 
form appearance.  The  building  is  generally 
execnted  with  the  local  sandstone,  which  has  for 
centuries  held  a reputation  as  a sound  building 
material,  and  of  which  the  ancient  parish  church 
of  St.  John  is  built ; but  Bo-x  Bath  stone  is  intro- 
duced in  the  tracing  and  portions  of  the  moulded 
work  throughout  the  building.  Grey  tinted  stone 
is  used  for  external  walling,  but  a combination  of 
light  red  and  grey  tinted  stones  is  introduced  in 
the  moulded  arches  and  piers  of  the  nave  and 
interior  generally,  which  is  lined  throughout  with 
yellow  or  buff-ooloured  pressed  bricks,  relieved  by 
pattern  brickwork,  bandings,  and  crosses  worked 
in  red  and  light  blue  bricks,  in  the  spandrels  of 
the  arches,  &c.  The  roof  is  open-timbered.  A 
lofty  arch  is  thrown  across  the  nave  where  the 
transepts  occur.  Open  rose  lights  are  also  in. 
serted  in  the  clearstory  wall,  over  the  transept 
arches.  The  roof  is  covered  with  brindled 
Broseley  plain  tiles,  with  red  ridge  creating. 
The  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral-tinted 
rough-rolled  plate  glass,  in  lead  quarry  lights. 
The  chancel  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and 
the  body  of  the  church  with  blue  and  red  quarry 
tiles,  arranged  in  patterns.  The  building  will 
accommodate  620  persons  in  the  nave  and  choir. 
The  bnilding  contract  was  completed  by  the 
autumn  of  1873,  since  which  time  the  church 
has  awaited  consecration.  The  contract  was, 
after  competition,  undertaken  by  Sir.  A.  Estcourt 
(0.  Estcourt  & Co.),  of  Gloucester,  whose  tender 
was  the  lowest  sent  in,  and  who  has  executed 
the  work,  at  a coat  of  4,4581.  9s.  2d.  Some  por- 
tion of  the  carving  had  been  executed  by  Hr. 
Roddis,  of  Birmingham,  although  the  main  por- 
tion remains  to  be  done.  The  church  will  be 
heated  by  a hot-air  apparatus,  by  Blake  & Co. 
of  Coventry.  The  architect,  from  whose  designs 
and  nnder  whose  direction  the  church  and  the 
various  works  connected  with  it  were  executed, 
is  Mr.  John  Cotton,  of  Birmingham. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUTLDING 
NEWS. 

Bolton, — The  first  of  a series  of  opening  ser- 
vices has  taken  place  in  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel. 
The  whole  cost,  including  the  ground,  is  2,3001., 
which  is  more  than  was  first  estimated.  The 
buildings  are  erected  on  a site  given  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Rhodes,  adjoining  the  highway  and 
near  the  junction  with  the  Idle-road.  The  base- 
ment, which,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  ground,  is 
unusually  light  and  airy,  is  devoted  to  school 
purposes,  and  the  gronnd-floor  forms  the  chapel, 
approached  from  Bolton-road  by  a flight  of  eight 
steps.  The  dimensions  of  the  chapel  internally 
are  67  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and  27  ft.  high  to  the  ceiling. 
It  is  seated  with  open  benches  of  pitch  pine,  and 
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having  low  and  eloping  backs,  and  without  doors. 
A gallery  similarly  seated  is  formed  over  the 
entrance-lobby,  together  affording  accommoda- 
tion for  340  persons.  The  windows  are  finished 
internally  with  plaster  architraves  and  imposts 
mouldings,  filled  with  ground  glass  pink  borders. 
The  whole  of  the  joiner’s  work  is  of  pitch  pine. 
There  is  a minister’s  vestry  with  private  entrance 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  in  the  basement  a large 
schoolroom  with  windows  on  three  sides  is  pro- 
vided, together  with  two  vestries  and  a room  for 
heating  apparatns.  Externally  the  building  is  of 
simple  character,  Italian  in  style.  The  walling 
generally  is  pitch-faced,  and  the  open  porch  of 
the  principal  entrance  is  entirely  of  boasted 
ashlar.  The  work  has  beeu  carried  out,  at  a cost 
of  about  2,2001.,  by  the  following  contractors  ; — 
Messrs.  Kitchen  & Rhodes,  masons  j James 
Naylor,  joiner ; Walsh  & Son,  plumbers  ; James 
Firth,  plasterer  ; and  — Thornton,  slater.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  T.  H.  & F.  Healey,  of 
Bradford. 

Birtensha-w  (Bolton). — The  memorial  atone  of 
a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Birten- 
shaw,  Toppings,  Turton.  The  site  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Bramley 
Cross  to  Egerfcon.  The  chapel,  which  will  be  in 
the  Gothic  style,  will  be  set  back  from  the  road 
about  ten  yards,  and  the  ground  rises  from  the 
road.  The  buildings,  according  to  the  plans, 
comprise  a chapel,  57  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  35  ft. 
wide  inside;  and  at  the  back,  or  north  side,  a 
minister’s  vestry,  and  choir  vestry  over  the 
same,  having  externally  the  appearance  of  a 
chancel.  The  principal  entrance  will  be  at  the 
front, ‘opening  into  a vestibule,  7 ft.  6 in.  wide, 
and  extending  in  length  the  full  width  of  the 
chapel,  having  folding  doors  therein,  also  stairs 
on  each  side  (for  boys  and  girls  respectively) 
leadingup  to  the  scholars’  gallery,  which  will  be 
formed  over  the  vestibule  and  project  slightly 
into  the  chapel.  The  walls  will  be  of  brick  above 
the  stone  foundations  now  already  put  in;  the 
front  and  two  side  elevations  will  be  faced  with 
patent  pressed  bricks,  aud  relieved  with  blue 
brick  bands  and  string  courses,  also  stone  dress- 
ings. The  front  will  be  gabled.  Internally  the 
walls  will  be  wainscoted  4 ft.  high  with  match 
boarding,  finished  monlded  capping,  and  above 
which  the  walls  will  be  plastered.  The 
height  of  the  chapel  internally  will  bo  18  ft. 
to  the  square  of  side  walls,  and  26  ft. 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  ceiling.  All  the 
windows  to  the  |chapel  will  have  margin 
squares,  and  be  glazed  with  ground. glass.  The 
margins  to  front  windows  and  fan-light,  also  to 
north  lights  (placed  on  each  side  of  orchestra) 
will  have  coloured  glass.  Arrangements  for  ven- 
tilation  will  be  made.  The  chapel  will  comfort- 
ably seat  346  persons.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  building,  so  far  as  now  contracted  for,  is 
1,330Z.  This  is  exclusive  of  heating  and  light- 
ing,  erection  of  outbuildings,  boundary  walls, 
formation  of  grounds,  &o.,  which,  with  other 
incidental  expenses,  will  probably  increase  the 
cost  to  about  1,600Z.  The  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by,  and  the  works  are  being  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ormrod,  architect,  Bolton,  and  the  contractor 
for  the  whole  of  the  works  now  arranged  for  is 
Mr.  William  Townson,  joiner  and  builder,  of 
Bolton  and  Astley  Bridge. 

High  Wycombe. — On  Tuesday,  the  2lBt  ult., 
the  foundation-stone  of  a new  Primitive  Metho- 
dist  Chapel  with  schoolrooms,  vestries,  &c.,  at 
High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  was  laid  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  the  Hon.  W.  H.  P.  Carington,  ^:M.P. 
The  new  buildings  will  comprise  a chapel 
with  end  and  aide  galleries,  to  seat  500 
adults ; schoolrooms  under ; and  in  the  rear 
three  claea-rooms,  wash-house,  stores,  offices, 
&o.  The  main  building  is  nearly  70  ft.  from 
street  to  ridge.  The  style  is  thirteenth-cen- 
tury Gothic.  The  materials  are  of  washed  stock 
and  red  bricks,  with  stone.  The  fittings  are  in 
pitch  pine.  The  total  cost  will  be  about  3,500Z. 
including  site.  The  heating  apparatns  is  to  be 
by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
Ruben  Spicer,  of  Wycombe ; and  the  architect  is 
Mr.  Arthur  Vernon. 

Warrington. — The  memorial  atones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Bewsey-road,  Warrington, 
have  been*  laid.  The  chapel,  which  is  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Bewsey-road  and  Froghall-lane, 
is  designed  to  present  a good  porch  to  both,  out- 
line  and  grouping  of  parts  being  depended  upon 
rather  than  ornamental  details.  The  style  chosen 
is  Early  Gothic,  and  the  bricks  of  the  neighbonr. 
hood  will  be  the  principal  material  used,  with 
courses  of  black  bricks  and  bands  and  dressings 
of  stone.  The  front  to  Bewsey-road  is  treated 
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as  the  best.  The  large  gable  forming  the  end  o: 
the  chapel  will  be  the  principal  feature,  aud  iti. 
designed  with  an  arcade  of  three  arches  oi' 
polished  granite  shafts  and  cai’ved  heads  formini' 
an  open  porch  to  the  entrance  ; abore  this  is  i 
central  group  of  windows  under  arched  head: 
supported  by  stone  shafts,  which  run  down  ti 
the  ground  clustering  with  the  granite  columni: 
tied  thereto  by  moulded  stone  bands,  and  coc 
nected  therewith  both  by  the  carved  capitals  an: 
moulded  bases.  Stone  turrets  rise  on  each  side  i 
the  gable  springingfromthebuttresseswhichstoi 
each  end  of  the  arcade.  The  interior  is  arrange! 
for  about  470  persons  on  the  ground  floor  ani 
370  in  the  galleries,  which  will  run  round  thre! 
sides.  The  end  opposite  the  entrance  will  havl 
what  may  be  called  a chancel  arch  and  apse 
for  although  the  space  will  be  occupied  by  th' 
organ  and  choir,  this  effect  will  be  retained  si 
much  as  possible.  The  fittings  throughout  ai 
to  be  of  pitch  pine,  varnished.  Behind  tb 
chapel,  bub  in  direct  communication  thorewitb 
will  be  four  vestries,  having  entrance  also  froil 
the  side  street,  and  a schoolroom  which  will  seal 
105  persons.  The  buildings  have  been  designei 
aud  will  be  erected  under  the  superintendend 
of  Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  architect,  Liverpool;  anl 
Messrs.  Collin  & Son,  of  Warrington,  are  tl! 
contractors  for  the  whole.  The  estimated  oati 
lay,  including  cost  of  land,  will  be  about  6,0001.'' 

Havei-fordwest. — The  Tabernacle  Chapel,  whid 
has  for  the  last  twelve  months  been  nndergoiii] 
extensive  alteration  and  enlargement,  is  noi| 
re-opened  for  Divine  worship.  To  a caaiU] 
observer  it  would  appear  an  entirely  new  builc, 
ing,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  side- walls  anj 
the  ceiling  this  is  the  case.  On  the  plan  til 
main  part  of  the  buildings  is  quadrilateral,  witl 
a projecting  semicircular  centre  towards  til 
front  and  rear.  The  main  part  of  the  buildini 
is  61  ft.  6 in.  long,  aud  40  ft.  wide,  and  [divide 
longitudinally  into  nave  and  aisles.  The  froi 
part  comprises  a central  lobby,  14  ft.  by  7 ff: 
aud  two  staircase  lobbies,  wholly  separated  fro 
each  other,  bub  entered  from  ,a  seraiciroulfl 
portico,  18  ft.  in  diameter,  over  wbioh  is  tl 
organ-gallery.  The  rear  part  of  the  nave  foro 
a projecting  apse,  19  ft.  in  diameter,  contaima] 
the  pulpit  platform ; and  to  the  left  of  this  tli 
vestry,  entered  from  the  body  of  the  chape; 
There  are  two  side  galleries  and  a deep  ei 
gallery  approached  from  enclosed  lobbies  ci 
either  side  of  the  building.  The  stylo  of  tl 
building  is  Italian,  freely  treated ; the  exteric; 
presents  a facade  comprising  the  semicircoli' 
centre  and  two  receding  wings  divided  into  ta 
stories  or  orders,  the  lower  of  which  forms  i 
rusticated  stylobate,  and  the  upper  an  ontabli 
ture  of  Ionic  order.  The  semicircular  cent) 
has  three  intercolumniations  formed  by  tv; 
single  and  two  coupled  columns  carried  npoi 
the  surbase  of  the  stylobate,  and  eac 
intercolumniation  has  a square-headed  wirl 
dow  with  moulded  architraves,  margins,  atj 
carved  keystones  aud  sUl-truases.  A vie), 
of  the  interior  shows  a nave  and  aisles,  formei 
by  an  arcading  of  five  bays,  divided  t 
light  cast-iron  columns,  with  foliated  capital 
carrying  the  galleries,  and  supporting  mouldii 
and  enriched  elliptic  arches,  with  circular  e)i 
riched  medallions  in  the  spandrels.  Thecolnmi 
are  connected  by  an  ornamental  cast-iron  galleiil 
front,  supported  by  a moulded  cornice  and  friez ) 
The  arcading  supports  a coffered  and  moaldfl: 
ceiling,  with  enriched  centrepieces,  the  ceilir 
over  the  nave  being  elliptic  (the  main  portion  « 
this  ceiling  is  old).  The  ceiling  of  the  apaei 
semi-domical,  panelled  and  enriched,  springiirf 
from  a moulded  cornice  carried  around,  ai 
above  seven  semicircular  arch-headed  windoTO 
of  tinted  cathedral  glass,  with  coloured  bordei 
and  rosettes.  The  interior  seats  and  fittings  ai 
of  red  fir,  stained  and  varnished.  The  aisles  a: 
paved,  with  encaustic  tile  border,  and  the  vest; 
bules  wholly  with  mosaic  paving.  Messrs.  Allel 
of  Pembroke  Dock,  are  the  builders  ; ilessr 
Macfarlane,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Marychurch  su) 
plied  the  ornamental  [ironwork;  Messrs.  Me 
8enger,|of  London,  the  gasflttings ; Messrs.  Mav 
of  Broseley,  the  encaustic  tileworkj  and  til 
architects  are  Messrs.  Lawrence  & Goodman,  i* 
Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

Chester. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Co: 
gregational  Church  has  been  laid  in  Upp'. 
Northgate.streeb.  The  structure  is  to  cso 
3,240Z.  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood,  of  Chester,  is  tl 
architect,  and  the  contract  for  carrying  out  tl 
work  is  undertaken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Richard, 
also  of  Chester.  The  building  will  be  72  ft,  6 i: 
long,  and  38  ft.  6 in.  wide,  internally,  having  i; 
main  entrance  from  Northgate-street,  throuj-, 
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WO  porches  leading  to  the  Testibule,  7 ft.  in 
ridth.  The  height  of  the  building  will  be  32  ft. 
in.  to  the  ceiling  line  inside,  and  about  48  ft. 
3 the  ridge.  There  will  be  a triangular  space 
1 the  roof  left  for  ventilation.  The  timber 
rincipals  and  other  roof  timbers  are  exposed 
slow  the  ceiling  line,  and,  like  the  other  in- 
jrnal  fittings,  will  bo  of  pitch  pine.  Accommo- 
lation  will  be  provided  for  500  sittings,  all  upon 
leground.floor.  Externally,  the  front  to  North- 
|ate-street  consists  of  one  gabled  end,  with  large 
ve-light  lancet  window,  having  broad  mullions 
lid  detached  shafts  of  rod  Mansfield  stone,  with 
lirved  caps  and  bases.  On  the  north  aide  of 
;ie  gable  is  a square  tower,  which,  at  the  height 
i‘  42  ft.  from  the  ground,  becomes  octagonal  in 
,rm.  It  is  pierced  by  eight  belfry  lights,  and 
trminatos  in  a spire  and  vane,  reaching  the 
[light  of  100  ft.  The  front  of  the  building,  the 
iwer,  spire,  and  portions  of  the  sides  will  be 
Iced  with  Storeton  Hill  stone.  The  general 
yle  of  the  edifice  will  be  Gothic  of  the  thir- 
[snth  century. 


litisrcllaraa, 

iA  Short  liife. — Within  one  month  from  the 
jmpletion  of  the  first  house  in  Pithole  city, 
rnnsylvania,  that  city  had  a telegraph-offioe 
id  hotel,  costing  the  owner  §10,000.  In  one 
pnth  more  there  was  a daily  paper  established, 
id  in  the  next  a theatre  j in  another  month 
pother  theatre,  and  then  an  academy  of  music. 

isix  months  there  were  seventy-four  hotels  and 
irding-houses  j in  the  seventh  month  the  city 
3 reached  its  highest  prosperity.  It  then  had 
.3ut  15,000  people,  elaborate  waterworks,  a 
<y  hall,  and  an  expensive  city  government, 
^en  occurred  the  completion  of  labour-saving 
erpriso — the  so-called  Miller  Farm  Pipe  line, 
)y  which  the  petroleum  was  sent  off  inde- 
ident  of  the  labouring  population.  At  once 
00  persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
ile  2,000  bouses  became  useless.  This  was 
death-blow  to  Pithole.  At  once  the  hotels, 
theatres,  and  the  telegraph. office  were  closed, 

1 the  daily  paper  gave  up  its  ghost,  while 
ost  every  one  packed  up  his  trunk  and  moved 
. Only  nine  families  remain  out  of  a popu- 
on  of  15,000  souls,  while  the  railroad  from 
liolo  and  Oleopolis  runs  only  one  train  a day, 
siating  of  a locomotive  and  a single  oar,  which 
iflually  empty;  but  the  company  is  obliged 
<:eep  tunning,  otherwise  the  charter  for  the 
3.i  would  be  lost.  They  still  hope  against  hope 
Ibetter  times  for  that  unfortunate  city,  which 
'inly  seven  months  was  born,  full-grown,  got 
and  died.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a case 
laralleled  in  history,  modern  or  ancient, 
ither  Egypt  nor  Greece  can  give  examples  of 
;jh  rapid  changes, — Boston  Journal, 


Memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  J.  F, 
Thomas. — The  late  Vicar  of  Yeovil  was  one  of 
the  most  valued  members  of  the  Yeovil  Lodge 
of  Freemasons.  Brother  Shout,  of  Yeovil  and 
Horsington,  architect,  gratuitously  prepared  a 
design  for  an  altar-tomb  to  be  erected  over  his 
vault  in  the  cemetery,  and  the  work  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Swatridge,  marble  mason,  of 
Yeovil.  The  brethren  also  resolved  to  fix  a 
monumental  brass,  appropriately  inscribed,  in 
St.  John’s  Church,  and  Messrs.  Potter  & Edgar, 
ironfounders,  of  Yeovil,  wore  commissioned  to 
carry  out  this  portion  of  the  work.  The  tomb 
has  recently  been  unveiled.  It  consists  of  a 
block  of  Pennant  stone,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cemetery,  near  the  chapels.  It  is  7 ft.  long  by 
2 ft.  6 in.  wide,  exclusive  of  the  plinth  and 
platform  of  the  same  stone,  raising  the  whole  to 
the  height  of  about  3 ft.  The  plan  of  the  tomb 
may  be  described  as  cruciform;  but  this  is 
disguised  in  outline  by  the  contour  of  the 
centre-piece,  carved  in  circular  compartments 
at  sides,  on  each  of  which  appears,  in  alto 
relievo,  the  jewel  of  the  Provincial  Grand 
Chaplain  of  Somerset,  the  rank  of  the  deceased. 
This  centre-piece  is  slightly  elevated  above  the 
coped  top  of  the  tomb,  and  takes  an  octagonal 
form,  containing  in  a cii’cle  a carved  representa- 
tion of  a jewel  of  a Past  Master,  with  the  date  of 
his  exaltation  and  number  of  his  Lodge.  Each  end 
of  the  tomb  is  carved  with  the  symbol  known  as  the 
“ Triple  Tau.”  The  tomb  is  surrounded  by  iron 
railing  about  18  in.  high,  each  pillar  ornamented 
with  the  square  and  compasses.  The  railings 
were  also  supplied  by  Messrs.  Petter  & Edgar. 

Tie  Proposed  Waterworks  for  Don- 
caster.— According  to  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions,  which  have  been  on  view  at  the  local 
Mansion-honae,  it  appears  that,  briefly  speaking, 
the  proposed  waterworks  will  consist  of  one 
large  and  principal,  and  two  smaller  and  sub- 
sidiary reservoirs,  a conduit  or  line  of  pipes 
passing  from  that  situated  at  the  most  easterly 
point  on  the  north  side  of  the  smaller  reservoir, 
and  then  onwards  through  Ravenfield  Park  and 
Gold  Wood  to  the  principal  and  largest  reservoir. 
From  this  latter  reservoir  an  iron  pipe  will  be 
laid  to  convey  the  water  to  Doncaster.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  main  reservoir  there  will  bo  a 
sewer  to  intercept  the  drainage  from  Thrybergh. 
The  two  smaller  reservoirs  will  be  connected  by 
a culvert:  there  will  be  an  outlet  culvert  and 
valve  well ; and  a flood  channel  which  will 
connect  the  reservoirs  with  the  overflow  weir. 
All  the  reservoirs  will  be  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Eavenfield.  The  main  reservoir  will  be 
placed  in  the  Silver  Wood  Valley,  and  will  tap  the 
Silver  Wood  brook.  All  the  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted  by  the  Ist  of  January,  1877,  otherwise  the 
contractor  will  be  liable  to  a forfeit  of  501.  for 
eaoh  day  that  the  work  is  prolonged  beyond  that 
time. 


Duke  of  Westminster  on  the  Re- 
iilding  of  Eaton  Hall.— At  the  close  of  the 
i^iicings  on  the  coming  of  age  of  Earl  Groa- 
lor,  the  whole  of  the  workmen  employed  by 
,>sr8.  Smith  in  the  rebuilding  of  Eaton  Hall, 
|ibering  about  250,  with  their  wives  and  little 
1.3,  making  altogether  about  450,  were  enter, 
t ed  to  dinner  and  tea.  Before  the  former 
’ ist  was  served  an  illuminated  address  was 
rented  by  Mr.  Papps,  the  foreman,  on  behalf 
|thd  men,  to  Earl  Grosvenor,  who  made  a 
able  reply.  At  dinner,  in  reply  to  the  toast, 
',ie  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Westminster,”  his 

I 'CB  said,  after  thanking  the  company  ; Y’ou 

e kind  enough  to  say  in  the  address  that  yon 
ed  we  might  long  enjoy  the  mansion,  which, 
fonr  skilled  hands,  is  now  built.  Some  may 

9 the  opinion  that  it  is  very  much  too  large 
i lay  two  people,  but  I would  remark  that  we 
I 3 ^ increasingfamily ; and  above  and  beyond 

I Eaton  Hall  happens  to  be  a show  place, 
re  many  people — our  American  cousins,  for  in- 
. ce,  who  having  seen  the  old  town  of  Chester— 
e to  Baton  to  see  something  new,  and  I think 
' Jught  to  be  able  to  show  them  a house  worthy 
■ member  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  great 
.‘try.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  a word  against 
(t  was  here  before,  but  I think  we  shall  have 
■ on  to  be  proud  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Water- 
,ie  (architect),  and  the  work  of  the  skilled 

10  who  are  carrying  out  his  designs.  I only 
tion  that  as  a sort  of  excuse  that,  though  it 

be  too  large  for  any  two  people— that,  how- 

lai^e  the  family  may  bo— still  it  is  a house 
■a  contributes  to  the  enjoyment  of  a great 
7 people  who  come  to  see  it  and  to  walk 
It  the  gardens. 


Fatal  Accident  at  Bombay. — On  the  2nd 
of  August,  says  the  Times  of  India,  a lamentable 
accident  occurred,  by  which  the  Hon.  Narayen 
Wassodeo,  a member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  lost  his  life.  It 
appears  that  the  pillars  supporting  a large  hall, 
and  forming  a portico  in  front  ofthe  house,  were 
observed  to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition  on  the 
night  previous.  Arrangements  were  being  made 
for  their  repair,  and  the  native  workman  who 
had  examined  them  thought  that  there  was  no 
immediate  danger  to  be  apprehended.  While  he 
and  Mr.  Narayen  and  several  others  were  stand- 
ing talking  under  the  portico  large  pieces  of 
plaster  commenced  to  crumble  ofi‘  from  the  tops 
of  the  pillars.  As  they  were  proceeding  up  the 
stairs  into  the  hall  above,  the  whole  of  the  front 
part  of  the  building  fell  in  with  a tremendous 
crash,  burying  six  persons  beneath  its  ruins. 
The  neighbours  rendered  immediate  assistance, 
and  all,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Narayen  and 
the  native  mason,  were  taken  ont  more  or  less 
injured.  After  a search  of  two  hours  amongst 
the  ruins,  Mr.  Narayen’s  body  was  found  buried 
several  feet  deep  under  beams  and  plaster.  He 
was  quite  dead. 

InaugTxration  of  the  Meter  System  on 
Public  Damps  in  St.  Pancras. — The  cere- 
mony  of  attaching  the  first  meter  to  public  lamps 
in  St.  Pancras,  under  the  average  meter  system, 
has  taken  place  at  the  lamp  opposite  No.  1, 
Osnaburgh-terrace,  Euston-road.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Westacott,  chairman 
of  the  lighting  committee,  and  amongst  those 
present  were  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  contractor,  and 
Mr.  Clutterbuck,  gas  engineer  and  inspector  of 
lighting. 


Geographical  Gardens. — A suggestive  idea 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  Augustus  J.  Harvey,  that  a 
people’s  geographical  garden,  designed  and  laid 
out  by  scientific  men,  and  combining  instruc- 
tion with  amusement,  should  exist  in  every  city 
and  large  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
popular  and  practical  teaching  of  physical 
geography,  either  side  by  side  with  maps, 
atlases,  and  charts,  or  in  complete  and  entire 
substitntion  of  them.  To  show  rough  and 
sensible  elevation,  it  should  cover  several  acrea 
of  ground,  according  to  any  scale  in  inches  and 
feet.  It  is  compared  to  “ a gigantic  horizontal 
relief  map,  mapped  or  massed  out  iuto  geo- 
graphical shape,  impervious  to  weather,  and 
possibly  moulded  out  of  concrete,  &c.,  but 
covered  with  vegetation;  or  a vast  model  of 
the  entire  surface  of  our  globe  [as  Wild’s  globa 
was  in  idea,  though  nob  the  same  as  worked 
out],  and  showiog  to  sight  and  touch  all  itg 
chief  physical  features,  spread  out,  as  it  were, 
like  a miniature  panorama,  npon  which  we  cau 
stand  and  walk  about,  with  no  pretentions  to 
perfect  scientific  and  geometrical  accuracy,  but 
simply  sensible  rough  approximations,  every 
square  foot  having  its  special  geographical 
interest  and  importance.” 

The  Value  of  the  Liverpool  Gasworks.— 

The  Borough  Eecorder  has  delivered  judgment 
in  the  case  of  the  Liverpool  Gas  Company 
(appellants)  and  the  Churchwardens  of  Liver- 
pool (respondents).  The  case  arose  out  of  tha 
assessment  made  by  the  parish  authorities,  in 
which  the  Gas  Company,  who  had  been  previously 
rated  at  11,555Z.,  were  charged  upon  a rateablo 
value  of  19,000Z.  The  whole  matter  has  been 
referred  to  Mr.  Hunt,  surveyor  and  valuer,  of 
London.  That  gentleman  fonnd  that  the  rateablo 
value  of  the  Gas  Company’s  work  was  19,415?., 
or  415?.  over  the  amount  at  which  the  respondents 
had  valued  them.  The  matter  came  again  before 
the  Recorder,  on  an  application  made  on  behalf 
of  the  parish,  to  confirm  the  rate  in  accordauco 
with  Mr.  Hunt’s  certificate.  The  Recorder,  in 
giving  judgment,  said  he  thought  both  aides 
were  justified  in  asking  that  the  justice  of  in- 
creasiug  the  rate  from  11,500?.  to  19,415?.  should 
be  tried.  He  decreed  that  each  side  should  pay  its 
own  costa,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  arbitration 
should  be  divided. 

The  Newcastle  College  of  Physical 
Science. — The  fifth  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Scientific  Instruction  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  just  issued,  says  of  this  college 
There  appears  to  be  every  reason  to  think  that 
the  Newcastle  College  of  Science  is  serving  a 
most  useful  purpose  in  its  own  neighbourhood. 
The  experiment  of  introducing  an  engineering 
course  into  the  curriculum  of  the  University  of 
Durham  has  been  tried,  and  must  be  considered 
to  have  failed.  The  reason  given  for  this  failure 
by  the  Dean  of  Durham  is  that  a great  number 
of  young  men  who  would  wish  to  attend  that 
course  live  in  Newcastle,  or  near  Newcastle,  and 
have  to  come  some  distance  to  Durham,  and 
that  consequently  very  few  of  them  do  come. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  local  colleges  in 
the  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry  are 
in  a position  to  meet  local  requirements  which 
central  institutions  in  London  or  the  National 
Universities  are  unable  to  do. 

The  Enlargement  of  King’s  College.— 
The  Governors  of  King’s  College  are  engaged  in 
adding  a new  triangular  wing,  one  story  high, 
built  in  a similar  style  of  architecture  and  in  a 
line  with  Somerset  House,  and  fronting  tha 
Thames  Embankment.  The  work  is  being  rapidly 
pushed  forward.  It  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  and 
lighted  by  seven  windows,  surmounted  in  tha 
centre  by  a carved  stone  escutcheon,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  college,  and  the  motto,  ” Sancte  et 
Sapienter.”  In  the  rear  the  dissecting-room  and 
laboratory  are  being  considerably  enlarged,  and 
now  consulting-rooms  and  offices  erected.  Tha 
students’  rooms  are  undergoing  material  altera- 
tion and  improvement;  whilst  on  the  top  floof 
a new  and  commodious  drawing-school  is  in 
course  of  construction.  The  completion  of  tha 
works  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  T.  Eunor,  of 
Commercial-road,  and  is  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Winsley,  foreman  of  works. 

Sir  W.  Fairbairn. — The  Manchester  City 
Council  have  adopted  a resolution  express- 
ing their  regret  at  the  deep  loss  Manchester  haa 
sustained  through  the  death  of  Sir  William  Fair- 
bairn.  A suggestion  by  the  Deputy-Mayor  that 
a statue  should  be  erected  to  his  memory  near 
the  infirmary,  alongside  those  of  Watt  and 
Dalton,  was  very  warmly  received. 
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The  li&te  Mra.  Alfred  Gatty.—  A memo- 
rial of  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty  (“  Auut  Judy”) 
has  been  received  at  EcclesBelO,  the  result  of 
Lady  Warrender’s  suggestion  of  a sixpenny  sub. 
Bcription  by  tlio  young  readers  of  the  magazine. 
The  sum  of  38L  5b.  3d.  was  quickly  contributed 
The  design  was  presented  by  Mr.  William  White, 
architect,  a friend  of  Mrs.  Gatty’s  family.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a pajiel  of  Forest  of  Dean  stone, 
which  rises  to  a point,  and  is  edged  with  a line 
of  dark  reddish  marble.  In  the  recess  are 
emblems,  execnted  in  fine  statuary  marble — a 
triangle,  a cross,  palm  branches,  a crown,  and  a 
star.  The  panel  behind  is  diapered  in  gold. 
Below  is  the  inscription,  in  gilt  lettering.  The 
pedestal  which  supports  the  tablet  is  of  Caeu 
stone,  and  represeute  the  upper  portion  of  an 
angel.  The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Faulkner, 
of  Exeter,  and  will  be  Used  into  the  wall  in 
Ecclesfield  parish  ohnrch.  •The  whole  tablet 
measures  about  3^  ft.  by  1 ft.  10  in. 


New  Floating  Baths  on  the  Thames.— 

The  new  floating  bath  on  the  Thames,  which,  by 
the  sanction  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  will  be  moored  in 
the  place  now  occupied  by  one  of  the  landing- 
stages  at  Ilungerfurd  Bridge,  is  on  the  point  of 
completion.  The  bath  is  built  of  corrugated 
iron  and  glass,  with  a lofty  dome  at  each  end. 
The  entire  length  is  180  ft.  by  31  ft.  The  bath 
itself  affords  a swimming  area  of  135  ft.  by 
25  ft.,  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  filled  at 
each  end  with  huge  filters  capable  of  purifying 
Thames  water  at  the  rate  of  1,000  gallons  per 
minute,  and  flanked  on  both  sides  by  dressing* 
rooms,  hot  baths,  &c.  At  certain  hours  the  bath 
will  be  set  apart  for  ladies.  During  the  winter 
months  a stream  of  hot  water  will  pass  through 
the  bath  to  regulate  the  temperature.  A second 
bath  for  Pimlico,  to  be  moored  opposite  Pimlico- 
pier,  260  ft.  by  47  ft.,  and  having  a swimming 
area  of  200  ft.  by  40  ft.,  will  also  shortly  be  com- 
roenced. 


St.  George’s  Hospital. — The  alterations  in 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  which  has  been  entirely 
closed  to  the  public  since  the  Slst  of  May  last, 
are  now  completed.  The  entire  building  has 
been  cleansed  and  repainted,  the  wards  re- 
organised,  and  the  walla  stripped  and  repnpered. 
A new  heating  apparatus,  specially  designed  so 
as  to  maintain  an  equality  in  temperature,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  original  machinery.  The 
sanitary  arrangemonta  are  said  to  have  re- 
ceived attention  ; the  drains,  closets,  sinks,  &c., 
throughout  tho  whole  building  have  been  taken 
up  aud  relaid  afresh.  The  original  contract,  which 
was  for  5,0G0Z.,  has  been  considerably  exceeded. 


Gosfortb  Park,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.— 

Practical  operations  on  this  extensive  builduig 
estate  are  about  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  proprietary  company.  The  working 
plans  of  the  estate,  which  liave  been  pi-epared 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  architect,  Newcastle, 
show  a provision  of  sites  for  every  variety  of 
house,  frotn  the  moderate-sized  plots  for  cottages 
to  plots  for  villa  rcsidenoes,  of  a few  acres  in 
extent,  thus  aftbrding  every  facility  to  the 
basincss-men  of  Newcastle  to  plant  their  dwell- 
ings “out  iu  the  clear,”  aud  that  without  the 
serious  drawback  of  a long  daily  jouimey.  A 
portion  of  the  estate  has  already  been  leased  to 
a builder  for  brick  works,  aud  brickmaking 
machinery  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection. 
There  are  special  stone-quarries  iu  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  ground. 

New  Cburcli  in  Brixton. — A new  church 
has  just  been  commenced  in  the  parish  of  Brixton. 
The  building  is  designed  in  the  early  Gothic 
style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel, 
organ. chambers,  vestry,  north  and  south  porches, 
and  a tower  and  spire  at  the  north-west  angle. 
It  has  a lofty  clearstory,  divided  by  an  arcade 
of  arches.  The  accommodation  is  for  1,000 
persons  on  the  ground  floor.  The  church  is  to 
bo  faced  with  Kentish-rag  andBath-stone  dress- 
sings,  and  green  slates  are  to  be  used  for  the 
roof.  Mr.  E.  C.  Eobins  is  the  architect,  and  the 
amount  of  the  contract,  exclusive  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tower  and  spire,  is  6,712Z. 

Laying  the  Foundation  - stone  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Hall,  Southport.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  hall,  which  is  to  be  erected  in 
connexion  with  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Southport, 
has  been  laid  by  the'  Mayor  of  Southport,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  number  of  people.  The  hall 
is  designed  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a Sunday 
school,  reading-room,  class-rooms,  and  for  lec. 
tures,  public  meetings,  and  a parochial  public 
library.  For  large  meetings  the  area  available 
will  be  70  ft.  by  40  ft.  Behind  the  ball  will  be 
a committee-room,  ladies’  cloakroom,  &c.  The 
erection  of  the  building  will  cost  about  1,000Z. 


A Home  for  Printers. — Tho  Philadelp' 

Puhlic  Ledger  says  : — Mr.  J.  G.  Cooley,  of  Mid;'. 
Hill  Farm,  Connecticut,  proposes  to  turn  ou 
the  whole  of  his  property,  consisting  of  a wu 
stocked  farm  of  150  acres,  to  his  fellow  print'' 
who  iu  old  age  desire  to  secure  a peaceful  ho  ' 
at  the  price  of  moderate  labour.  Neither  ; 
idle  nor  the  sick  will  be  admitted,  Mr.  Co0'< 
began  life  as  a printer,  and  made  a fortunai 
New  York  by  manufacturing  wooden  types 
large  job  work. 

The  Autumn  Exhibition  of  the  Birmiiii 
ham  Royal  Society  of  Artists.— This  es , 
bition  has  been  opened.  There  is  a collect, 
of  673  art-works  of  varied  character  and  mei  i 
The  local  Lady  Post  speaks  favourably  of  il  l 
an  advance  upon  most  of  its  predecessorSj  jj 
average  standard  of  merit  being  more  t ' 
usually  high,  and  the  interest  well  distribnlli 
On  the  private-view  day  something  like  2,0;  i 
worth  of  the  pictures  were  sold. 


The  Thames  Embankment.— An  infln  1 
tial  meeting  of  parishioners  and  others  resied 
in  the  precincts  of  St.  Bride’s  and  WhitefriarBij| 
been  taking  steps  for  the  purpose  of  openinpi 
approach  from  Fleet-street  to  the  Victoria  ]d 
bankment.  It  was  decided  that  a memoria| 
presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Wol 
praying  them  to  open  up  a new  road  from  Wbi 
friara-streeb  over  the  site  of  the  Whitofri’i 
dock  to  the  Embankment. 


The  Projected  New  Theatre  for  "W 
coster, — The  capital  of  the  company,  formed! 
the  purchase  of  tho  old  and  the  erection  of  a I 
theatre,  has  been  all  taken  up.  The  Ear.  i 
Dudley  has  put  down  his  name  for  a hunc  | 
lOZ.  shares.  The  directors  have  issued  ad 
tisements  for  tenders  for  the  new  works  propifi 
to  be  eenstruebed. 


Doncaster  Water  Works. — The  Doncaster 
Corporation  has  held  a special  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  tendeis  for  the  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs  aud  other  undei-takings  in 
connexion  with  the  new  water  works  for  the 
town.  A committee  reported  that  four  tenders 
in  all  had  been  received,  namely: — Messrs. 
Logan  & Hemingway,  Botherbara,  5G,183Z.;  Mr. 
Eichard  Broomes,  Clapton,  55,300Z.  5 Messrs.  N. 
B,  Fogg  & Co,,  Bradford,  47,0101. ; aud  Mr. 
James  Thane,  Thaaeville,  Maryport,  42,538Z. 
The  engineer,  Mr.  B.  S.  Bruudoll,  C.E.,  had 
made  inquiries,  and  Mr.  Thane’s  tender  was 
accepted  by  tho  Council. 

Fall  of  a Building.— At  Cambridge,  on 
Monday  morning,  four  workmen  engaged  in  pull- 
ing down  the  Uld  Master’s  Lodge,  Pembroke 
College,  narrowly  escaped  a terrible  death.  The 
gable  bad  fallen,  which  shook  the  whole  build- 
ing, when  the  second  and  top  floors  fell  with  the 
men  who  were  at  work  00  the  highest  part.  Two 
of  them  escaped  unhurt ; tho  others,  Harvey  aud 
Stubbings,  were  buried  beneath  four  or  five  tons 
of  diibris  for  half  an  hour,  when  they  were 
extricated,  and  conveyed  to  iVddenbrough 
Hospital.  Harvey  is  severely  bruised.  Stub- 
bings, besides  other  injuries,  hud  his  collar-bone 
fractured. 


The  Monument  to  the  late  Lord  Gallo- 
way at  Newton-Stewart.  — The  Countess 
Dowager  of  Galloway' has  intimated  to  the  com- 
mittee that  sho  prefeis  the  design  of  Mr.  Park, 
architect,  Newton-Stewart',  for  the  proposed 
monument.  It  is  57  ft.  high,  Gothic,  aud  very 
ornamental.  In  addition  to  a medallion  portrait 
of  his  lordship  and  the  family  coat  of  arms,  it 
has  four  rampant  lions,  bearing  shields  at  each 
corner,  and  is  surmounted  by  a very  graceful 
cross.  As  the  committee  will,  of  course,  give 
effect  to  her  ladyship’s  preference,  the  work  will 
be  begun  at  once. — Ldiniurgh  Courant. 


Proposed  Cottage  Hospital  for  Basing- 
stoke.— The  proposal  to  establish  a Cottage 
Hospital  for  this  neighbourhood  is  likely  soon 
to  be  carried  into  effect.  A site  has  been  granted 
by  the  Corporation,  on  loose  for  ninety. nine 
years,  at  a nominal  rent.  A subscription  list 
has  been  opened,  and  nearly  GuOZ.  have  already 
been  promised.  The  medical  men  resident 
within  the  district  of  the  Basingstoke  Union 
have  consented  to  give  their  services.  The 
hospit'ul  is  intended  to  have  two  wards,  with 
four  beds  in  each,  bat  will  not  be  available  for 
cases  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  character. 

Nortbumberlatid  House. — The  catalogues 
are  out  fur  the  sale  of  the  first  portipir  of  the 
building  materials,  fittings,  <tc.,  of  Northumber- 
land House,  Charing-croBS.  The  items  comprise 
3,000,000  bricks,  marble  chimney-pieces,  the 
gi-eat  marble  staircase,  of  which  we  published  a 
view  not  long  ago,  aud  a portion  of  the  artistic 
decorations  of  the  State  apartments.  These 
will  be  sold  by  auction,  by  Messrs.  Horne, 
Eversfield,  & Co.,  on  September  8th  and  two 
following  days.  The  remaining  portion,  com. 
prising  the  Strand  front,  will  be  sold  on  Tueeday, 
November  lOtb. 

Warwick  Castle. — Great  progress  ia  being 
made  with  the  restoration  of  Warwick  Castle. 
All  the  destroyed  apartments  have  been  rebuilt 
iu  a substantial  manner,  but  the  work  of  orna- 
mentation will  requiie  coneiderable  additional 
time  for  its  completion.  Workmen  are  busily 
engaged  in  laying  the  marble  floor  of  the  Baronial 
Hall,  twenty  tons  of  white  and  red  marble  lisving 
been  obtained  from  Italy  for  the  purpose.  Much 
of  the  armour  damaged  by  the  fire  has  been 
restored,  and  will  again  serve  to  decorate  the 
walls. 

Close  of  the  Intemational  Exhibition  at 
Kensington. — To  induce  artizans  and  others  to 
visit  the  Exhibition  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
technical  instruction,  the  charge  of  admission 
has  been  reduced  to  3d.  each  person,  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  aud  Saturdays,  being  the  free  days  at 
the  South  KensingtouMuseum.  The  Exhibition 
will  close  on  the  Slst  of  October. 

“ City  United  Club.” — The  premises  which 
have  been  secured  by  the  csommittee  of  this 
Club  form  part  of  Ludgate-eircus,  with  a fine 
frontage  in  New  Bridge-street,  and  adjoin  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Kailway  Station. 
The  building  has  been  erected  expressly  for  a 
Club,  and  contains  upwards  of  seventy  rooms, 


TENDERS 

For  tho  croction  of  a lecture. ball,  &c.,  at  the  Conj'  ( 
tional  Church,  Soulhernhay,  Exeter.  Mesare,  '/ 
Tarriutf  &■  Son,  arohitecta 

lozer  £1,134  16  0 

LuBcombe  1,047  0 0 

Smith  I,t35  0 0 

Scadding. 939  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  ofllQea  of  “Bei 
Tolegroni  Company,”  Old  Jewry.  Mr.  il.  H.  Co) 
architect : — 

Vernall  £1,673  0 0 

Oliver  1,625  0 0 

Mincbin  1,160  0 0 

Moreland  & Nixon  ^70  0 0 


For  Soldiers’  Home,  Bank-street,  Aldershott'll 
Trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  Church,  Aldershptt,  M 
W.  Pocock,  architect.  Quantities  suppUedj- 

Hobsoa  

Niblett...  

Goddard 

Mantell  & Weils  

Garland  & Hemp 


..£3,359  0 ' 
3,300  0 I 
8,225  0 
2,991.0  ' 
2,800  0 


For  elterationa  to  premises,  Leather-market 't 
" ‘ & Sons.  Mr.  J< 


mondsey,  for  Messrs,  llepbui 
architect: — 

Lasaholles £897 

Colls  & Sons 894 

Tarrant  SW 


For  sUerations  and  additions  to  the  otBees  of  B» 
Works,  St.  Giles.  Mr.  W.  J.  I'rahearne,  architect;' 

Colls  it  Son  £769  0 0 

Charlton  & Martin 746  0 0 

Crockett 700  0 0 

Breeknell  647  0 0 


For  Congregational  Mission  Church,  New  B1 
Kent.  Mr.  W.  Hanger,  architect;— 

Haisman £727  0 0 

Deacon  6-17  0 O' 

Booker  .{accepted} 650  0 O' 


For  new  W'esleyan  Chapel,  Langtoft,  near  Dr 
Yorkshire.  Mr.  W.  Ranger,  architect 

Mainprize  (accepted) £820  0 O' 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Wealsyw  C- 
nigham  Ferrers,  Nortbamptonshire.  Mr.  W,  B' 

aremiteet ; — „ .. 

llall  (accepted)  £900  0 0,' 


For  rebuUding  No.  10,  Ship-street- garden^  Bri 
for  Mr.  Vaughan.  Mr.  G.  Toppen,  surveyor  :- 

Nash  SCO 0 0i 

Lockyer 633  4 4| 

Patching  & Wel)ber  

W.  & J.  Garrett 

Bnmes  (accepted)  


674  0 6^ 


Few  building  four  cottacas  at  Beckenham,  Kent,  i 
H Nicholl.  Mr.  Alex.  R,  Stenuing,  architec#  : 
Crossley.,,.  £1.4^  4 ? 

Hooker"^  4 C 

Burrows  & Brooker... 


Lee  (accepted) .. 


820  0 4 
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'/  Chaucer,  Clerh 

of  the  WorJcn. 


EitBERS  of  all  professions 
and  trades  are  justly 
prond  of  those  great  men 
who,  in  times  past,  have 
thrown  a lustre  over  the 
occupations  they  now  fol- 
low, and  it  is  therefore 
O gratifying  to  ns  to  know 
that  Chaucer,  the  father 
of  English  poetry,  was 
also  a practical  architect. 
It  is  true,  we  must  shai-o 
the  honoar  with  many 
others,  for  Chaucer’s  was 
an  active  life.  He  was 
a soldier,  a valet,  an 
esquire  of  the  king’s 
household,  an  envoy  on 
several  foreign  missions, 
comptixiller  of  the  cus- 
>)ms,  clerk  of  the  works,  and  member  of 
srliaiueut.  Then  he  was  a scientifio  man, 
wording  to  the  science  of  his  day,  and 
jssessed  a considerable  knowledge  of  astro- 
as  is  evidenced  not  only  by  his  con- 
nual  aliubions  in  the  “ Canterbury  Tales,”  which 
lable  us  to  fix  the  very  day  and  year  of  hia 
Prologue,”  his  ” Knight’s  Tale,”  &o, ; but 
so  by  the  “ Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,”  written 
rhis  son  Lewis,  and  by  his  “Complaint  of  Mars.” 
Brtainly  he  runs  down  his  acquaintance  with 
le  stars  in  the  “ Honse  of  Fame,”  but  it  is  not 
le  ignorant  man  who  laughs  at  his  own  want  of 
lowledge.  Chaucer’s  thorough  acquaintance 
ith  alchemy  is  shown  by  his  “Canon’s  Yeo- 
aan’s  Tale”:  and  his  minor  poems  and  tales 
M:e  Bo  impregnated  with  old  book  knowledge 
Riat  Sandras,  when  commenting  on  the  “ Parlia- 
iient  of  Foules,”  reproaches  him  with  seeking 
pis  inspiration  in  books  rather  than  in  nature, 
wwas  this  many-sidedness  that  made  Chaucer 
>]ie  great  poet  he  was,  able  to  bring  his  multi- 
uirious  experience  to  the  aid  of  his  rare  genius, 
•imring  a large  part  of  the  poet’s  long  life,  ho 
i;3ld  important  appointments,  and  Mr.  Furnivall 
I IS  done  good  work  by  diligently  searching 
<16  public  records  for  the  facts  of  his  life. 
iiBTtain  entries  have  been  extracted  for  the 
lihnefit  of  the  members  of  the  Chaucer 
;^|)ciety,  and  we  propose  to  draw  attention  to 
loee  that  relate  to  his  office  of  clerk  of  the 
, orks,  some  of  which  are  new  to  students.  On 
^ me  8, 1374,  Chaucer  was  appointed  Comptroller 
I the  Customs,  and  Subsidy  of  Wools,  Skins,  and 
.•tinned  Hides  in  the  Port  of  London,  probably 
irongh  the  influence  of  his  patron,  John  of 
•'aunt.  He  kept  possession  of  this  office  for 
reive  years,  and  of  the  Comptrollerahip  of  Petty 
1 UBtoma  for  four  years  j but  the  Eukc  of  Lan. 
tater  being  succeeded  in  the  Government  by 
! ,10  Duko  of  Gloucester  and  his  Council,  a com- 
1 ission  was  issued  in  November,  138C,  for  in- 
i iiring  into  the  state  of  tbe  Subsidies  and 
ustoms,  the  result  of  which  was  Chauoor’a 
- smissal  from  his  comptrollerships.  In  1389 
8 friends  retunied  to  the  Government,  and  he 
as  appointed  Clerk  of  the  King’s  Works,  at  a 
lary  of  2s.  a day,  with  power  to  appoint  a deputy 
bo  paid  by  the  Crown,  For  two  years  the 


poet  had  the  superintendence  of  several  of  the 
Royal  buildings,  and  his  writings  give  evidence 
that  he  felt  an  interest  in  the  duties  that  he  was 
called  to  perform.  Chaucer  was  appointed  Clerk 
of  the  Works  at  Westminster,  the  Tower  of 
London,  &c.,  on  July  12,  1389,  and  the  king’s 
writ,  directing  him  to  pay  the  arrears  of  Henry 
de  Tevele’s  salary  at  12d.  a day,  as  former 
clerk  of  the  works,  is  dated  September  27.  An 
inventory  of  dead  stock,  tools,  &c.,  about  tho 
king’s  palaces,  castles,  &o.j  appears  to  have  been 
delivered  to  Chancer  on  November  10.  This 
document  is  partly  eaten  awoy,  and  the  ink  is 
very  faint.  William  Hannay  was  comptroller  of 
tbo  king’s  works,  and  hie  duty  was  to  check 
the  clerk.  The  king’s  writ  to  Chauoer,  direct- 
ing him  to  pay  the  arrears  of  wages  due 
to  this  officer  at  12d.  a day,  is  dated 
February  16,  1390.  In  March  of  this  year 
Chancer  was  on  the  Thames-bank-repair  Com- 
mission, and  in  May  he  was  employed  in  setting 
' up  scaffolds  in  Smithfield  for  Richard  II. 
and  his  queen  (Anne  of  Bohemia),  to  see  the 
ousts  at  that  place.  On  July  12,  Chaucer  was 
appointed  Clerk  of  tho  Works  at  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor,  which  was  stated  in  his  com- 
mission  to  b&  threatened  with  ruin,  and  likely  to 
fall  to  the  ground  unless  it  was  speedily  repaired. 
He  was  given  power  to  impress  masons,  car- 
penters, and  other  workmen  and  labourers, 
wherever  they  could  be  found,  to  work  at  the 
king’s  wages  ; and  he  bought,  through  his  agent, 
John  Paule,  101  baskets  (doliaiic)  of  Stapleton 
stone,  and  200  loads  of  Reigate  stone,  to  repair 
the  chapel  with,  but  ho  did  not  use  these 
materials,  and  handed  them  over  to  his  successor, 
Geduey,  in  the  following  year.  The  St.  George’s 
of  Chaucer’s  time  was  a new  chapel  begun  by 
Edward  III.,  audit  is  rather  puzzling  to  hear  of 
a building  that  had  not  been  completed  forty 
years  falling  to  decay,  but  it  was  probably  owing 
to  a sinking  of  the  foundation.  Gedney  did  not 
do  any  permanent  repairs  to  the  chapel,  but  used 
Chaucer’s  materials  elsewhere,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  the  walls  were  found  to  be  in  a 
state  of  decay,  and  the  present  collegiate  chapel 
of  St.  George  was  commenced  under  tho 
superintendence  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.  A little  was  done  to  the  chapel  in 
the  reign  of  Riohai’d  III.,  and  more  in  that  of 
Henry  VII.,  under  tho  direction  of  the  munificent 
Sir  Reginald  Bray,  but  it  was  not  completed 
until  Henry  VIII.’s  reign. 

On  September  3,  1390,  Chancer  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  robbed  of  nearly  20L  of  the 
King’s  money,  Lis  horse,  and  other  movables, 
half  at  Westminster,  and  half  near  the  “fowle 
oke,”  at  Hatcham  in  Surrey,  by  certain  notorious  ■ 
thieves,  as’ was'fully  confessed  by  the  mouth  of  one 
of  them  in  gaol  at  Westminster.  This  was  a 
serious  loss,  but  Chancer  was  afterwards  for- 
given  the  money  by  a special  king's  writ.  We 
obtain  a vivid  realisation  of  the  dangers  of  the 
streets  and  roads  in  the  fourteenth  century  from 
the  accounts  of  these  highway  robberies,  and  it 
is  very  interesting  to  picture  to  ourselves 
Cbauoer  (whom  we  are  too  apt  to  think  of  only 
as  a poet)  travelling  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  with  money  in  his  pui’se  to  pay  the 
workmen  employed  at  those  places  where  he  was 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  to  remember  the  constant 
peril  he  was  in.  On  September  28,  Henry 
Yevele,  the  King’s  chief  Cementer,  received  from 
Chaucer  70a.  due  to  him  for  wages  in  1388,  and 
253.,  the  balance  of  a year’s  wages  (181.  Ss.) 
from  September  29, 1389,  to  September  29, 1390, 
at  12d.  a day.  William  Hannay,  the  controller, 
gave  his  receipt  for  one  year  and  a half’s  wages 
on  January  7, 1391,  and  Richard  Swift,  master 
of  the  king’s  carpenters,  received  one  year’s 
wages  at  Is.  a day  on  February  15, 1391.  This 
was  the  last  payment  made  by  Chauoer  before 
he  heard  of  bis  dismissal  from  his  office,  for  on 
June  17  of  the  same  year  be  received  the  king’s 
writ  telling  him  that  John  Gedney  had  been 


appointed  his  successor  as  clerk  of  the  works  at 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  tho  Tower  of  Loudon, 
&o.  The  king’s  writ  to  Chaucer  commanding  him 
not  to  interfere  with  John  Gedney,  his  successor 
as  clerk  of  the  works  at  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor,  is  dated  July  8,  1391.  Gedney  gave 
Chaucer  a receipt  for  the  loads  of  Stapleton  and 
Reigate  stone  which  he  had  bought  for  St. 
George’s  Chapel  on  July  12  of  this  same  year. 
We  have  already  seen  what  were  tho  wages  paid 
to  the  various  persons  employed  on  the  different 
works,  and  we  will  now  make  a note  of  the  sums 
disbursed  by  Chaucer  for  materials  and  wages. 
He  received  from  the  Treasury,  during  tho  three 
yeai’s  that  he  was  clerk  of  the  works,  the  total  sum 
of  1,2091.  9s.  9d.  His  outlay  for  materials, 
wages,  and  (including  his  own  at  2b.  a-day  = 
701. 128.)  tho  cost  of  making  scaffolds  at  Smith- 
field  (81.  12s.  6d.),  and  the  20J.  of  which  he  was 
robbed,  make  altogether  1,130Z.  8s.  ll^d.  The 
balance  (79Z.  Os.  9id.)  ho  accounted  for  in  bis 
St.  George’s  Chapel  account  for  stone,  carriage, 
and  the  wages  of  three  labourers  for  sixteen 
days  loading  and  nnloading.  These  coat  lOlZ. 
17b.  4d.,  so  that  there  was  upwards  of  20Z.  dne 
to  Chancer.  We  do  not  know  why  the  poet  was 
dismissed  from  his  office,  but  it  has  been  sup. 
posed  that  his  neglect  of  the  Windsor  Chapel 
gave  great  dissatisfaction.  This,  however,  is 
improbable,  as  he  had  only  held  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  works  at  Windsor  one  year  when  it 
was  taken  from  him,  and  in  this  time  be  had  so 
far  proceeded  with  the  work  that  was  required 
of  him,  as  to  have  obtained  the  stone  for  the 
purpose.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  for  some 
other  reason.  If  Chaucer  attended  to  his 
duties  at  all  thoroughly,  he  mast  have 
been  fully  occupied,  because  the  places 
ho  had  under  his  charge  were  far  apart,  We 
have  only  mentioned  a few  of  these,  but  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  gives  the  following  list : — The 
Castle  of  Berkhamstead,  the  King’s  Manors  of 
Konnington,  EUham,  Clarendon,  Sheen,  Byfleet, 
Childern  Langley,  and  Feckenham,  also  the 
Royal  Lodge  of  Hatherberg  in  the  New  Forest, 
the  Lodges  in  the  Parks  of  Clarendon,  Childern 
Langley,  and  Feckenham,  and  the  Mews  for  the 
King’s  falcons  at  Charing-cross.  Chaucer  may 
have  occasionally  visited  these  places  during  his 
two  years  of  office,  or  he  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  them  only  on  paper,  but  on  either 
supposition  it  is  an  interesting  incident  in  the 
history  of  each  of  these  places  that  it  was  in 
some  way  associated  with  the  “ morning  star  of 
English  poetry.”  On  the  22nd  of  January,  1391, 
Chancer  appointed  John  Elmhurst  as  his  deputy 
for  repairs  to  be  done  at  tho  Palace  of  West- 
minster and  the  Tower  of  London,  which  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  Crown  a few  months 
only  before  John  Gedney  was  made  Clerk  of  the 
Works,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

Having  set  down  what  is  known  of  the  two 
years  of  Chaucer’s  life  which  more  especially 
interest  us,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of 
adding  a few  notes  on  the  present  state  of  our 
Chaucer  knowledge,  so  that  we  may  see  their 
position  in  the  complete  life  of  the  poet.  Tho 
facts  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  few,  and 
have  been  so  overloaded  with  imagination  by 
such  writers  as  William  Godwin  as  to  leave  us 
in  some  doubt  as  to  what  we  are  to  believe.  An 
imaginative  author  finds  it  easier  to  deal  with  a 
few  facts  than  with  many,  as  he  has  ail  tho 
more  scope  for  his  theories,  and  stubborn  facts 
seldom  fit  in  well  with  fine-drawn  conjecture. 
We  have  to  unlearn  much  that  has  been  taken 
for  granted  by  the  biogi-aphers,  for  supposed 
facts  have  been  largely  drawn  from  the  “ Testa- 
ment of  Love,”  a work  which  was  doubtless 
composed  some  years  after  Chaucer’s  time.  It 
praises  Chaucer  himself  almost  extravagantly, 
and  is  written  in  a style  so  unlike  his  usual  one, 
that  we  can  only  marvel  that  it  was  ever  sup- 
posed to  be  his.  Mr.  Furnivall  has  been  so 
indefatigable  since  he  started  the  Chaucer 
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Society  in  1SG9,  botli  in  editing  the  best  mann. 
scripts  of  the  “ Canterbury  Tales,”  and  the 
minor  poems,  and  in  attempting  to  obtain  the 
key  to  the  poet’s  life  in  his  writings,  that  he 
has  given  us  a better  and  nearer  knowledge 
of  the  genial  old  man,  of  whom  all  English- 
men should  be  proud.  He  has  swept  away 
so  much  of  the  old,  and  added  so  much  new, 
information  that  the  life  will  have  eventu- 
ally to  be  re-written.  The  date  of  Chaucer’s 
birth  is  still,  after  much  discussion,  an  undecided 
point.  Nicolas  believes  him  to  have  been  born 
in  132S,  basing  this  opinion  on  the  supposition 
that  he  died  at  the  age  of  72  in  1400  j but  it  is 
much  more  probable,  as  “ Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
Esquire,  of  the  age  of  xl.  years  and  upwards, 
armed  for  xxvii.  years  [was]  produced  on  behalf 
of  Sir  Richard  Scrope,  sworn  and  examined,”  in 
the  celebrated  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  case  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1386,  that  be  was  born  about 
1340.  This  view  agrees  with  Hr.  Bond’s  dis- 
covery of  Chaucer’s  name  in  the  Household  Book 
of  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Ulster,  wife  of  Prince 
Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  for  1357-59, 
and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  position  held  by  the 
poet  was  that  of  page,  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  his  age  was  in  those  years  from  seventeen 
to  nineteen  than  twenty-nine  to  thirty-one. 
Our  poet  was  the  son  of  John  Chaucer,  vintner, 
of  Thames-street,  London,  and  probably  of  his 
wife  Agnes.  There  is,  therefore,  little  doubt 
that  his  school  life  was  spent  at  one  of  the 
already  famous  London  schools.  It  has  very 
generally  been  supposed  that  he  was  educated  at 
one  of  the  Universities  for  a learned  profession, 
hut  this  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  his  place  as 
the  Princess  Elizabeth’s  page.  In  the  autumn 
of  1359  he  joined  Edward  III.’s  army  of  invasion 
of  France,  and  was  taken  pi-isoner.  In  March 
of  the  following  year  he  was  ransomed,  the  king 
giving  sixteen  pounds  for  the  purpose,  or  ISs.  4d. 
less  than  be  allowed  another  man  for  a riding- 
horse.  Mr.  Furnivall  makes  Chaucer  in  love 
with  the  pitiless  Lady  of  the“Compl0yntetoPity” 
in  1361  or  1362,  and  supposes  him  to  have 
written  that  poem  in  1367  or  1368.  In  June, 
1367,  he  was  Valet  of  the  King’s  Chamber 
or  Household,  and  got  a yearly  salary  of  thirty 
marks  for  life,  for  his  former  and  future  services. 
On  September  12th,  1369,  Blanche,  Duchess  of 
Lancaster’,  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  died, 
and  Chaucer  wrote  his  ‘‘  Dethe  of  the  Duchesse.” 
He  was  again  in  Franco  during  the  war  of 
1369-70.  “On  the  12th  of  November,  1372, 
Chaucer,  being  then  one  of  the  King’s  Esquires, 
was  joined  in  a Commission  with  James  Pronam 
and  John  do  Mari,  citizens  of  Genoa,  to  treat 
with  the  Duke,  citizens,  and  merchants  of  Genoa, 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  some  port  in  Eng- 
land where  the  Genoese  might  form  a commercial 
establishment.”  The  year  1373  is  a specially 
interesting  one  in  Chaucer’s  life,  as  it  is  probable 
that  when  he  went  to  Italy  he  visited  Petrarch 
at  Padua.  This,  however,  is  only  a supposition 
grounded  on  a passage  in  the  Prologue  to  his 
” Clerkes  Tale.”  On  June  8tb,  1374,  Chaucer 
was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Great  Customs, 
and  a few  days  after  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
granted  him  a pension  of  lOJ.  for  life  for  the 
good  service  which  he  and  his  wife  Philippa  had 
rendered  to  the  said  Duke,  to  his  consort  and  to 
his  mother,  the  Queen.  This  is  the  first  mention 
of  Chaucer’s  wife  as  such ; the  previous  entries 
of  her  name  that  are  known  are  not  in  any  V7ay 
connected  with  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Before 
August,  1372,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  had  given 
Phillippa  Chancer  a pension  of  lOi.,  which  grant, 
according  to  Nicolas,  seems  to  have  been  com- 
muted in  1374  for  an  annuity  of  the  same 
amount  to  her  and  her  husband  for  life.  This 
looks  very  much  as  if  she  had  in  this  last  year 
just  married  Geoffrey.  It  has  been  thought 
that  these  grants  from  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
help  to  prove  the  relationship  of  Chaucer’s  wife  to 
Katherine  Swynford,  the  mistress,  and  after- 
wards third  wife  of  the  Duke  j but  when 
looked  at  more  closely,  they  seem  but  poor  gifts 
from  a prince  of  the  blood  to  a near  connexion. 
Mr.  Furnivall  supposes  the  “ Parliament  of 
Fonles,”  Chaucer’s  first  humorous  poem,  to  have 
been  written  in  1374,  or,  at  least,  after  1373, 
when  Chaucer  came  back  from  Italy,  and  was 
likely  to  have  read  Boccaccio’s  ” Teseide,”  from 
which  ho  translated  a long  passage,  and  inserted 
it  into  his  poem.  The  ” Compleynt  of  Mars”  is 
placed  in  1375,  and  the  translation  of  “ Boethius  ” 
in  1376.  In  1377  and  1378  Chaucer  went  abroad 
on  several  missions,  and  received  secret  service 
money.  In  June,  1377,  Edward  III.  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Richard  II.,  whose  advisers 
were  favourable  to  Chaucer.  “Troylus”  is 


supposed  to  have  been  finished  in  1382  (the 
year  its  author  was  appointed  Controller  of  Petty 
Customs),  the  “Lines  to  Adam  Scrivener” 
written  in  1383,  the  “ House  of  Fame  ” in  1334, 
and  the  Prologue  to  the  “Legende  of  Good 
Women”  in  1387,  as  it  alludes  to  Eustaohe 
Deschamp’s  ballad  of  the  “Flower  and  Leaf,” 
written  on  the  marriage  of  John  of  Gaunt’s 
daughter,  Philippa,  with  John  I.  of  Portugal. 

We  have  already  seen  how  important  a period 
in  the  poet’s  life  the  year  1386  was,  and  this  is 
taken  as  the  central  period  of  the  “ Canterbury 
Tales.”  It  is  a popular  error  to  suppose  that 
Chaucer’s  masterpiece  was  composed  at  once  and 
as  a whole.  Most  of  the  tales  were  written  at 
different  times,  and  connected  together  by  the 
device  of  a pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  in  1388. 
Other  tales  were  afterwards  written,  and  the  ■ 
irregularity  of  the  production  of  these  tales 
accounts  for  their  different  arrangement  in  the 
various  manuscripts.  Editors  and  scribes  tried 
to  make  their  manuscripts  conform  to  what  they 
supposed  to  be  a correct  order,  and  added  bits  of 
their  own  to  make  all  pleasant.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  the  geography  of  the  journey  was 
so  thoroughly  muddled  that  nothing  could  be 
made  of  it  until  Mr.  Bradshaw  separated  the 
tales  into  groups,  and  then  lifted  one  of  these 
groups  up  to  an  earlier  position  in  the  scheme. 
In  consequence  of  this  change  the  places  where 
the  party  stopped  came  into  their  properposition, 
and  all  was  harmony.  Of  the  jninor  poems,  the 
“Astrolabie,”  the  “ Complaint  of  Venus,”  and  the 
“Envoy  to  Scogan,”  seem  to  have  been  written 
between  1391  and  1393.  About  this  time  Chaucer 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  poverty,  and  was 
forced  continually  to  borrow  money  from  the 
Exchequer  on  account  of  his  pension.  In  1397 
he  had  a grant  of  a yearly  tun  of  wine  from 
Richard  II.,  and  a fragment  of  his  receipt  for  it 
in  1399  has  just  been  found  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  by  Mr.  Walford  Selby.  In  1399  Chaucer 
wrote  his  “Complaint  to  his  Parse,”  addressed 
to  the  new  king  (Henry  IV.),  the  son  of  bis  old 
patroness,  Duchess  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  whose 
death,  in  1369,  he  had  commemorated  in  a poem, 
and  Henry,  immediately  after  his  accession, 
granted  Chaucer  an  additional  annuity  of  forty 
marks.  He  did  not,  however,  live  long  to 
enjoy  his  improved  fortunes,  but  died  on 
October  25,  1400,  less  than  a year  after  ho  had 
obtained  a lease  of  a tenement  in  the  garden  of 
St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Westminster,  for  fifty-threo 
years  (or  less  if  he  died  sooner).  It  is  not 
surprising,  now  that  something  like  scientific 
criticism  has  been  applied  to  the  poems  of 
Chaucer,  that'several  of  those  hitherto  attributed 
to  him  are  disputed.  The  chief  test  used  by 
such  critics  as  Mr.  Bradshaw  and  Professor  Ten 
Brink  is  the  non-rhyming  of — ye  and — y (as  cur- 
teisye,  and  generaly).  In  the  undoubted  works 
of  Chaucer  ho  never  (except  in  one  instance) 
rhymes  these  two  endings  together,  just  as 
modern  French  poets  refuse  to  rhyme — icand — 
i.  Mr.  Bradshaw  used  another  test  besides  this 
one,  and  he  found  that  those  poems  which  were 
proved  spurious  by  the  rhyme  test  were  not 
assigned  to  Chaucer  by  good  manuscripts,  and 
that  those  assigned  by  manuscripts  to  Chaucer 
stood  the  rhyme  test. 

It  would  bo  tedious  to  point  out  in  detail  all 
the  new  facts  in  the  resumJ  given  above,  bub  a 
reference  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s  generally  trust- 
worthy life  will  show  how  much  has  been  dis- 
covered lately. 

We  would  in  conclusion  recommend  all  those 
who  wish  due  honour  to  be  done  to  the  great 
Clerk  of  the  Works  to  subscribe  to  the  Chaucer 
Society,  which  has  done  and  is  doing  so  much  to- 
wards  raising  a fitting  memorial  of  him. 


AS  TO  THE  ACTUAL  STATE  OF 
SANITARY  LAW. 

The  first  of  the  new  series  of  reports  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Local 
Government  Board,  which  is  numbered  C.  1,021 
in  the  issue  of  Parliamentary  Papers  for  the 
year  1874,  is  not  one  of  those  documents  to 
which  justice  can  be  done  in  a paragraph  of  a 
few  lines  in  the  corner  of  a newspaper.  It  is  a 
report  not  only  pregnant  with  the  wisdom  ac- 
quired by  wide  experience,  bub  remarkable  for  a 
statesman-like  breadth  of  view,  as  well  as  for  a 
broad  and  tender  human  sympathy.  While 
avoiding  anything  that  might  look  like  casting  a 
stone  at  his  late  chief,  or  reading  a lecture  to 
his  successor,  Mr.  Simon  says  so  much  that  is  in 
full  accordance  with  our  repeated  expressions  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines. 


The  logic  of  fact  so  fully  corroborates  the  trutl;-! 
of  those  points,  on  which  wo  have  often  msisted-il 
as  to  the  comparative  inutility  of  the  sanitary! 
measures  of  the  last  Parliament,  as  carried  out  bj  ( 
the  Local  Board,  that  it  is  highly  advisable  t(i*l 
pass  to  those  simple  expedients  by  which  a true  < 
vitality  may  be  communicated  to  the  administ.^ 
tration  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Simon  commences  by  submitting  to  thd  ' 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  tha 
during  the  past  two  years  and  a half,  and  par  ■ 
ticularly  during  the  last  year,  the  oircnmstanoeil 
of  official  and  administrative  transition,  conse-^ 
quent  on  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1871  auc  ^ 
1872,  have  been  such  that  no  consistent  schemo 
of  report  in  general  relation  to  the  sanitary  intot 
rests  which  are  under  the  superintendence  of  th 
Board  has  been  possible.  The  Report  for  187S 
he  adds,  mast,  even  more  than  its  predecessor!' 
illustrate  the  difficulty  of  unsettled  circumt 
stances. 

The  largest,  and  incomparably  the  moat  inn 
portant,  part  of  the  business  of  the  Locc 
Government  Board,  as  relating  to  public  healtLi 
during  1873,  was  that  which  regarded  the  aotiol! 
of  local  public  authorities,  under  the  Act  c. 
1872,  in  appointing  the  officers  of  health  an.1 
inspectors  of  nuisances.  This  part  of  the  ac 
ministration  has  been  rendered  at  once  mor 
complex  and  less  effective  by  the  vital  defect  c| 
the  measure  of  1872, — the  omission,  or,  wr 
might  rather  say,  the  systematic  avoidance,  ci 
that  simple  and  natural  organisation  of  thlj 
medical  and  other  inspectors,  under  their  owij 
officers  and  chiefs  for  large  sanitary  and  wate'.fj 
shed  districts,  which  would  have  enaabled  eaeij 
local  nominee,  now  isolated,  and  often  helplesl 
in  presence  of  a parsimonious  and  ill-infornaefl 
local  Board,  to  do  his  duty  to  the  country,  witlJ 
out  fear  and  without  counteraction.  For  tl  | 
first  time,  the  Report  states,  the  medical  profed 
sion  throughout  the  country  was  to  be  brougli 
into  official  use  with  a view  to  the  better  pf' 
vention  of  disease.  This  action,  the  wrib  j 
points  out,  was,  at  least  in  part,  oven  in  tl; 
terms  of  the  statute,  tentative,  and  the  di ; 
cretion  displayed  by  the  various  local  Boar! 
was  thus  not  only  of  great  future  consequence  1 
the  local  working  of  the  Sanitary  Acta,  b" 
farther,  to  the  eventual  public  estimation  of  tl 
new  machinery.  It  was  thus  signally ’Hiaiadrc. 
that  the  individual  regulating  wheels  shou'^ 
have  been  so  carefully  thrown  ont  of  the 
proper  gear,  that,  instead  of  a harmonious  ai' 
efficient  machine,  there  should  be  only  an  uncO' 
nected  series  of  more  or  less  isolated  effort; 
Throughout  1873  the  Board  was  advising  loo, 
authorities  in  detail  on  particular  schemes  ' 
appointment  and  duty  for  sanitary  regulatiorl 
This  branch  of  the  business,  however,  w 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  non-medio^ 
officers  of  the  Board.  For  this  reason  N 
attempt  is  made  to  give  any  account  of  tl 
proceedings  or  their  results.  We  are  thus  leu 
in  the  dark  as  to  a matter  of  extreme  ir 
portauce  in  a case  in  which  the  advice  of  tl 
Board,  in  every  individual  instance,  can  n 
possess  more  than  a transitory  and  questionahl 
importance,  without  comparison  with  other  lili 
cases,  and  thus  with  the  general  sanitary  sysM 
thronghout  the  country.  , 

The  medical  inspections  which  were  mad  j 
throughout  the  entire  country,  daring  1873,  we  j 
only  forty-two  in  number.  Of  these  the  reper;* 
tabulates  a detailed  list.  With  the  exception  .J 
one  case,  relating  to  hospital  accommodatiojj 
and  one,  to  certain  manufacturing  processej 
causing  nuisance  to  several  districts,  the  groui  I 
of  inquiry  was  almost  always  the  presence  i 
preventible  disease.  Thus  we  find  at  Bally-CQU  • 
Hexthorpe  “ frequent  prevalence  of  enteric  fevf'  r 
defective  sewerage  and  drainage,  polluted  wate  i 
supply,  improper  means  for  the  disposal^'! 
refuse.”  This  inquiry,  dating  in  February,  1ST: 
strikes  the  key-note  of  the  remainder 
investigations.  Unwholesome  water  is  conneottSj 
with  the  foregoing  evils  at  Barking.  Enter  , 
fever  occurs,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  tr 
vicinity  of  a well  contaminated  by  sewag,  i 
Enteric  fever  prevails  frequently  at  Bishof  i 
Stortfordj  imperfect  ventilation  of  sewers  is, 
feature  in  this  case.  At  Brpo4.nock,  prevalemy 
of  fever  is  noted,  undex'  similar  conditions,  iii 
Brierley  Hill  (Scaffordshire),  zymotic  disease;* 
continually  prevalent  among  dirty,  ill-vent 
lated,  and  over-crowded  cottages.  At  Gampde 
(Gloucestershire),  enteric  fever  has  been  mo  i 
or  less  prevalent  for  the  last  three  years:  t!  ; 
wells  are  polluted.  At  Combrooke  (Warmc 
shire),  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  followed  tl 
arrival  of  a patient  suffering  from  this  diseaii  i 
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:om  Leamington  3 the  apparent  medium  of 
ontamiuation  being  a well  exposed  to  pollution, 
.t  Doncaster  ia  remarked  a large  general  and 
ifantilo  mortality  5 endemic  enteric  fever  and 
iarrbcca,  epidemic  scarlet  fever  and  amall.pox  ; 
f course,  we  have  to  add  polluted  water,  with 
aneral  absence  of  sanitary  care,  and  presence  of 
iggeries.  And  so  we  might  go  on  through  the 
hole  of  the  forty-two  cases,  to  which  we  call 
le  attention  of  our  readers  in  the  pages  of  the 
iport  itself.  Whatever  there  may  be,  to  use  the 
orda  of  Mr.  Simon,  that  is  tentative  in  the 
.•tion  of  the  administration,  the  intimate  con- 
jxion  between  bad  water,  bad  drainage,  bad 
mtilation,  overcrowding,  and  communion  with 
jgs;  and  endemic  and  epidemic  disease,  in- 
l)l7iDg  an  abnormally  high  state  of  mortality,  is 
|iyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt.  There  is  nothing 
I this  new  to  our  readers ; but  it  has  been 
jrely,  if  ever,  more  pointedly  brought  forward 
an  in  the  dry  statements  of  these  collected 
edical  reports. 

Au  inquiry  of  a different  nature,  and  of  con- 
lerable  importance,  has  also  been  in  progress 
ring  the  past  year,  but  has  not  yet  been  com- 
jted.  It  regards  the  sanitary  conditions  which 
9 involved  in  the  pursuit  of  certain  industries 
they  are  at  present  carried  on.  Many  of  our 
iders  will  at  once  recall  to  mind  some  cases 
this  nature.  In  the  cutlery  business,  for 
ample,  it  was  the  case  some  time  ago  that  no 
inder  was  expected  to  exceed  the  age  of  forty, 

3 particles  struck  off  iu  the  grinding  process 
rariably  causing  disease  of  the  lungs.  Masks 
wire  and  glass,  and  magnetic  provisions  for 
racting  the  pulverised  iron,  were  suggested 
complete  precautions ; but  were  resisted  by 
|jse  chiefly  interested  in  the  matter.  Again, 
effect  of  the  phosphorus  used  in  making 
(ufer  matches,  until  the  use  of  the  allotropic 
jtu  of  that  chemical  element,  was  to  produce 
jstrnctive  caries  of  the  jaw.  The  inquiries 
jaded  to  by  Mr.  Simon  have  been  carried  on, 
i;h  respect  to  the  metal  trades,  at  Sheffield, 
ulverbampton,  Alcester,  Bromsgrove,  and 
rmingham,  by  Dr.  Ballard;  as  to  glove-making 
‘Yeovil,  by  Dr.  Blaxall;  as  to  pillow-lace 
.nufacturo  at  Newport  and  Towcester, 
.chine-laoe  and  hosiery  at  Nottingham, 
dford,  and  Baeford ; straw-plaiting  at  Tring 
i Berkhampstead ; silk-weaving  at  Leith  j 
^-weaving  and  watch. making  at  Coventry 
d hosiery  manufacture  at  Leicester  aud 
nckley,  by  Dr.  Thorne.  The  outcome  of 
!se  several  investigations  will,  hereafter,  form 
jvery  valuable  contribution  to  the  general 
very  of  sanitary  administration. 

'laving  concluded  the  ordinary  report  for  the 
'ir,  the  writer,  again  referring  to  the  state  of 
Icial  and  administrative  transition  which 
^icnred  the  action  of  the  Local  Government 
ard  during  the  period,  takes  a glance  at  the 
uitary  future  of  the  country.  The  outcome  of 
reports,  which  are  now  demanded  by  the 
Islation  on  the  snbject,  will  be  to  enable  us 
(aacertain  the  practical  effect  of  the  laws 
ich  are  in  force  for  the  prevention  of  disease 
[oughout  England.  It  is  stated,  as  the 
mmon  conviction  of  persons  who  are  in  a 
iiition  to  form  a reliable  judgment  on  the 
•ijeot,  that  the  half-million  deaths  which  now 
hually  occur  throughonb  the  country  are  more 
ipierous,  by  fully  one  third  part,  than  they 
aid  be,  if  existing  knowledge  of  the  chief 
ises  of  disease  were  reasonably  well  applied 
joughout  the  country.  Without  calling  in 
Ostion,  in  any  way,  a statement  made  on  such 
■h  authority,  it  seems  to  ua  that  the  outcome 
the  statistics  might  be  better  expressed  in 
Mither  form.  Admitting,  on  the  testimony  of 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government 
ird,  that  some  125,000  cases  of  preventible 
Bering  annually  attain  their  final  record  in  the 
■th  register,  it  seems  to  ua  that  these  fatali- 
do  not  so  much  represent  additional,  as 
■imely,  deaths.  It  is  not  that  more  people 
I on  a long  average,  in  the  year,  so  much  as 
•t  these  125,000  die  so  much  sooner  than 
ild  _be  the  case  if  proper  sanitary 
cai^ons  were  universal.  The  point  which 
Eeport  puts,  of  the  terrible  and 
dless  suffering  which  ia  thus  involved,  is 
I of  an  importance  not  easy  to  exaggerate, 
•this,  in  our  view,  baa  to  be  added  another 
;b6  of  evil,  namely,  the  great  economic  loss  to 
I country  thus  occasioned.  Enteric  fever,  and 
^ other  forms  of  epidemic  and  endemic  disease, 
iieh  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  sanitary  engi- 
•r  to  bold  at  bay,  or  absolutely  to  stamp  oat, 
her  attack  the  very  young,  or  those  in  the 
tue  of  life,  than  those  more  advanced  in  years. 


None,  indeed,  are  secure,  or,  at  least,  are  safe, 
for  security  may  be  an  imaginary  feeling;  but 
the  most  valuable  lives  are  the  most  exposed. 
Considering  the  rate  of  infant  mortality,  we  can 
hardly  be  in  error  if  we  allow  twenty  years  of 
life  to  be  lost  by  each  of  the  125,000  preventible 
deaths.  What  is  the  value  to  the  country  of 
these  2,500,000  years  of  active  life,  thus  cut  off 
from  the  sum  total  of  the  productive  life  of  the 
nation  ? If  we  average  it  only  at  1001.  per 
annum,  and  it  is  chiefly  among  the  higher  and 
more  delicately-organised  nervous  systems  that 
the  ravages  of  the  enemy  occur,  we  have  a loss 
of  250,000,0001.  sterling  per  annum,  arising  from 
the  unjustifiable  neglect  of  decency,  comfort, 
and  salubrity. 

In  the  sanitary  administration  of  England, 
Mr.  Simon  remarks,  there  are  certain  cases  where 
local  action  cannot  be  taken  without  the  previous 
express  sanction  of  the  central  authority.  Much 
influence  thus  attaches  to  this  body.  Further, 
in  case  of  epidemic  emergencies,  a special  power 
to  issue  directions  is  attributed  to  the  Central 
Board,  under  the  Diseases  Prevention  Act  of 
1838.  But,  with  such  exceptions,  all  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  is  competent  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  is  a course  of  observa- 
tion  and  inquiry.  Thus  regarded,  it  is  plain  that 
instead  of  a Central  Sanitary  Authority,  pro- 
perly so  called,  we  have  actually  only  a 
sort  of  permanent  Eoyal  Commission,  autho- 
rised  to  collect  evidence,  and  to  do  but  little 
more.  This  is  not  exactly  the  language,  but  it 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  meaning  of  the  Eeport. 
It  may  wpll  ho  disheartening  to  those  who 
regarded  with  hope  the  result  of  the  unusually 
favourable  opportunity  for  legislation  that  was 
open  to  the  proposers  of  the  measure  of  1872, 
to  find,  on  such  high  authority,  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  Bat  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that, 
such  being  the  truth,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  by  the  country.  We  hoped  for  sani- 
tary  administration ; wo  have  only  sanitary 
observation.  Let  us  make  the  best  of  what  we 
have  ; but  let  us  not  suppose  that  we  have  what 
the  public  health  requires,  or  that  we  are  in  a 
state  to  do  mneh  more  than  cry  “ Wolf,  wolf,”  if 
danger  press.  The  test  of  local  sanitary  adminis- 
tration,  the  reporter  truly  points  out,  will  be  the 
success  with  which  it  prevents  disease.  In  all 
cases  where  preventible  disease  is  not  prevented, 
the  Local  Government  Board  can  now  ascertain 
the  fact  by  skilled  inspection.  It  can,  further, 
give  advice,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  issue  orders 
under  the  Diseases  Prevention  Act.  But,  as  the 
case  stands,  it  is  the  augmented  death-rate  which 
will  be  the  mainspring  of  such  action  as  is  com- 
petent to  the  Board;  not  the  general  outcome  of 
a competent  medical  and  sanitary  survey  of  the 
country.  We  must  continue  to  pay  our  annual 
250,000,000?.  a little  longer,  say  some  ten  or 
twenty  years,  as  the  price  for  seenring  the 
entirely  unchecked  autonomy  of  the  Local 
Boards,  and  of  educating  the  rural  mind  to 
take  a correct  view  of  the  combined  sanitary 
and  political  advantages  secured  for  them  by 
the  providence  of  the  last  Parliament. 

The  fifteen  hundred  sanitary  districts  of  the 
country  contribute  their  respective  quota  to 
onr  125,000  preventible  (or  rather  deferrible) 
deaths,  in  very  different  ratios.  The  higher  the 
contingent,  the  greater  the  proof  of  what  Mr. 
Simon  mildly  terms  “ sanitary  nnsuccess.” 
Thus  it  ia  extremely  important  to  note  that 
figures  which  make  but  little  arithmetical  show, 
may  have  the  utmost  medical  significance.  One 
or  two  deaths  from  enteric  fever,  noted  in  a 
quarterly  return  of  the  Eegistrar  General,  in  re- 
gard of  some  village  or  small  country  town, 
may  indicate  long  continued  prevalence  of  ne- 
glect of  the  most  dangerous  nature.  One  or  two 
deaths  by  scarlatina  or  small-pox  may  indicate 
the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  which,  if  un- 
checked, may  in  a few  months  decimate  the 
invaded  district,  aud  spread  thence,  with  con- 
centrated venom,  over  a wide  neighbourhood. 
Thus  no  single  death  from  preventible  sources 
can  be  overlooked  without  danger.  The  ter- 
rible satire  of  the  concluding  remark  of  Mr. 
Simon  (which  we  think  must  have  been 
penned  during  the  rule  of  his  late  chief), 
is  so  striking  that  we  must  quote  his 
own  words  : — “ It  seems  almost  necessary  to 
add,  that  a method  of  procedure  which  waits  for 
death  as  its  ground  of  action  may  peculiarly 
dispense  with  cnmulative  proofs,  and  that,  as  no 
one  preventible  death  can  any  longer  be  reme- 
died in  regard  of  him  who  has  sufi'ered  it,  so  the 
record  of  it  may  the  more  emphatically  claim  to 
be  read  as  a protest  on  the  part  of  others.” 

At  a time  when  both  the  country  and  the 


Houses  of  Pai'liament  appear  gladly  to  be  taking 
breath  after  a fever  of  organic  legislation,  we 
are  not  about  to  raise  the  cry  for  new  Acts  of 
Parliament,  or  for  immediate  amendments  of 
those  already  existing.  Extreme  legislative 
activity,  it  may  well  be  held,  is  at  once  a proof 
and  a result  of  administrative  incapacity.  It  is 
so  much  easier  to  shift  the  blame  of  non-success 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  650  men,  than  fairly  and 
honestly  to  meet  it,  that  it  is  only  too  common 
for  men  to  cry  out  for  a change  of  law  when  all 
tliat  ii  wanted  is  a change  of  administrators. 
But  we  cannot  help  believing  that,  under  the 
powers  of  the  existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  very 
much  might  be  done  by  a truly  earnest  and  com- 
petent Minister  of  Public  Health,  to  avoid  that 
waiting  and  watching  for  preventible  deaths  to 
which  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council, 
in  spite  of  his  own  wishes,  is  resigned.  We  do 
not  speak  as  if  giving  a lawyer’s  opinion  on  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  In  fact,  the  nsnal  view  of 
the  legal  profession  is,  that  no  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  reliable  until 
cases  under  it  have  been  fought  out  before  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  law.  But  it  has  seemed 
to  ua  all  along,  from  the  first  perusal  of  the 
draft  measure  of  1872,  that  it  lay  very  much 
with  the  President  of  the  Local  Board  to  render 
that  measure  efficient,  or  the  reverse.  That  the 
central  authority  has  power  to  make  such  simple 
alterations  in  the  mutual  relations  between  the 
health  officers  throughout  the  country,  as  to  give 
to  them  that  organic  union  which  constitutes 
vitality,  is,  wo  think,  the  case.  If  other- 
wise, of  course  we  can  only,  as  Mr.  Simon 
hints,  count  and  weigh  deaths ; and  look  for- 
ward to  future  amendment  of  the  law.  But  so 
little,  by  way  of  change  in  arrangement,  would 
cause  so  immense  a difference  in  the  effective 
power  of  every  health  officer,  that  we  cannot 
but  hold  such  improvement  to  be  within  the 
scope  of  the  measure.  Even  voluntary  asso- 
ciation might  efieot  the  great  object  in  view. 
But  voluntary  association  would  demand,  not 
only  energetic  initiation,  but  some  means  of 
compensating  the  associated  officers  for  loss  of 
time.  We  indicate  this  only  as  a proof  of  what 
lies,  in  our  view’,  within  the  power  of  the  central 
authority.  The  great  point  is,  that  reports  as 
to  sanitary  abases  should  not  be  made  exclu- 
sively to  those  persons  who  have  to  pay  for  the 
removal  of  the  abuses ; and  who  thus  will  be  the 
last  readily  to  admit  their  existence.  Let  the 
Local  Boards  continue  their  present  relation 
with  their  own  officers.  But  let  every  report  be 
sent  in  duplicate,  so  that  it  shall  be  accessible 
to  the  central  authority.  The  mere  knowledge 
of  this  fact  would  give  an  authority  to  every 
inspector,  and  would  furnish  a stimulus  to  every 
local  sanitary  authority  throughout  the  country. 
If  the  Board  of  every  union  or  parish  were  aware 
that  a report,  duly  made  to  them  on  a given  day, 
detailing  certain  probable  oauses  of  preventible 
disease,  had  also  been  laid  before  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  is 
only  in  human  nature  that  a very  different  degree 
of  energy  would  be  displayed  in  the  removal  of 
those  evils.  Death  might  still  be  waited  for. 
The  Central  Board  might  make  no  sign.  But, 
if  death  came,  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
do-nothings  would  be  brought  out  with  such 
undeniable  distinctness  that  their  position  before 
the  country  would  be  unenviable.  We  should 
thus  bring  the  ordinary  motives  of  human  con- 
duct to  work  on  behalf  of  sanitary  reform.  As 
it  is,  matters  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  these 
motives  all  pull  in  the  reverse  way.  On  one 
side  is  economy  of  life  and  health.  On  the  other 
side  is  economy  of  ratepayers’  money.  Nine 
men  out  of  ten,  unless  specially  educated  and 
trained  in  the  matter,  will  sacrifico  the  invisible 
to  the  visible  economy.  Besides,  it  is  not  only 
that ; it  is  the  invisible  economy  as  to  one’s  poor 
neighbour,  in  most  cases,  that  has  to  be  weighed 
against  the  visible  economy  of  one’s  own  rates. 
Toe  guardian,  iu  his  comfortable  homestead,  is 
not  in  any  danger,  he  thinks,  of  annoyance, 
because  the  cotter  has  his  pigs  under  his  own 
bedroom  window,  or  lets  his  gutters  contribute 
foul  water  to  his  well.  Therefore,  if  the  con. 
scientious  inspector  takes  his  tale  to  the  Board, 
there  must  be  an  extraordinary  degree  of  public 
spirit  and  enlightenment  in  the  members  of  that 
Board  if  the  amendments  ordered  are  not  of  the 
very  smallest.  But  let  the  Board  know  that 
other  and  watchful  eyes  will  read  the  report  as 
to  John  Thatcher’s  pig-stye  and  well  within  a few 
days,  and  that  questions  may  hereafter  arise  as 
to  what  action  was  taken  on  the  report  of  the 
inspector,  and  the  week  would  not  be  out  before 
something  would  be  done. 
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Iq  a word,  human  nature  was  enlisted,  against 
sanitary  reform  bv  the  arrungemcnt  of  the  Act 
of  1872.  Cannot'the  present  chief  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  make  that  same  unsleeping 
power  pull  in  the  right  direction  p 


SCOTI.IIO^^ASTICON. 

The  learned  and  indefatigable  precentor  of 
Chichester,  whose  labours  in  the  field  of  eocle- 
siastical  history  and  archmology  have  been  very 
valuable  in  their  results,  has  in  his  last  work* 
crossed  the  borders,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce 
to  form  and  order  the  chaos  of  Scottish  ecole- 
siaatical  history,  tradition,  and  monumental 
relics.  It  is,  as  the  author  remarks,  matter  for 
surprise  “that  Scotland,  to  a provorb  jealous  of 
her  nationality,  and  proud  of  her  ancient  lineage, 
in  which,  as  in  many  other  matters  affecting  the 
past,  her  temper  is  eminently  conservative,  yet 
con  bo  so  indifferent  to  the  sacred  reliques  of  her 
national  art,  and  neglect  the  precious  heirlooms 
of  this  kind  transmuted  to  the  present  time.’' 
The  reason  for  this  comparative  neglect  is,  Mr. 
■VValcott  considers,  that  the  popular  mind  “ has 
been  sedulously  educated  to  regard  such  remains 
as  monuments  of  idolatry  and  superstition  ” j 
and  that  these  have  so  far  fallen  out  of  notice 
that  they  are  even  forgotten  in  descriptions  of 
the  country,  which  is  represented  to  the  stranger 
as  “full  of  salmon  streams,  heathery  moors, 
gorse-clad,  robed  in  purple  and  gold,  and  rich  in 
game,”  but  as  destitute,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  immediately  around  Edinburgh,  of  the 
monuments  of  human  fame  and  human  labour 
which  other  countries  have  sheltered  and  studied 
with  the  deepest  interest.  The  spacious  quarto 
volnme  before  us, — nob  filled  with  fine  writing 
or  reflections,  bub  thickly  studded  with  facts, 
histories,  and  statistics, — is  at  first  glance 
a rebuke  and  a contradiction  to  those  who 
deny  to  Scotland  any  interest  except  as  a 
grand  game  preserve.  We  are  glad  to 
learn,  however,  on  Mr.  Walcott’s  authority, 
that  ',“tho  narrow,  unsparing,  superstition, 
which  broke  up  tombs,  tore  down  crosses, 
crumbled  precious  sculptures  into  dust,  and 
effaced  the  chronicles  of  antiquity  engraved  in 
stone,’’  is  being  exorcised  by  a more  liberal 
feeling,  and  that  there  is  arising  a disposition  to 
seek  materials  for  road-makiug  and  house- 
building from  other  quaiTies  than  the  ancient 
walla  of  churches  and  abbeys.  The  present 
work,  therefore,  seems  to  be  published  at  a for- 
tunate juncture,  in  time  to  give  tabular  informa- 
tion to  the  owners  of  Scottish  ecolesiologioal 
relics,  in  regard  to  matters  of  which  they  are 
beginning  to  recognise  the  value. 

The  work  has  been  divided  by  the  author  into 
four  sections,  with  the  object  of  furnishing  to 
each  render,  in  the  most  accessible  manner,  the 
precise  kind  of  information  he  requires.  The 
four  sections  are  as  follows  ; — 

“ 1.  Historical  : reaching  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  all  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical 
glories  of  the  country  becomes  extinct. 

2.  Architectural  : containing  the  dates  and 
examples  of  the  successive  styles  of  buildings. 

3.  Legendary : embracing  the  folk-lore  and 
traditions  connected  with  the  various  founda- 
tions. 

4.  Descriptive  accounts  of  the  buildings,  lists 
of  members,  their  valuations  at  the  dissolution, 
and  present  condition.’’ 

It  is  only  with  the  architectural  portion  of  the 
subject  that  we  should  be  called  on  to  deal 
in  any  detailed  manner  in  these  columns : this, 
however,  constitutes  the  smallest  part  of  the 
work,  and,  in  the  way  of  architectural  illustra- 
tion,  of  course,  adds  nothing  to  the  work  pub. 
lished  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Billings,  some  time  since, 
in  illustration  of  Scottish  architecture.  The 
architectural  section  gifes  a useful  list  of  the 
existing  remains  of  Medimvel  architecture  in 
Scotland,  accompanied  by  some  remai-ks  as  to 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  style  north  of  the 
border  5 the  retention  of  the  round  arch  espe- 
cially, to  a date  later  than  in  England,  and  while 
other  details  had  partaken  of  the  general  change 
and  progress  of  the  style,  as  shown,  for  instance, 
in  the  fine  doorway  at  Aberbrothwick,  where 
the  treatment  of  shafts  and  caps  in  the  jambs 
reminds  ns  of  the  west  front  of  Peterborongh 
(in  detail),  while  the  mouldings  of  the  circular 
arch  approximate  much  more  to  Korman.  In 
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remarking  on  some  of  the  peculiar  forms  of 
window-tracery,  Mr.  Walcott  notices  the  “pear- 
shaped  loop,”  with  a circular  foliated  head, 
which  is  not  uncommon,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
step  further  in  “ plate-tracery  ” than  the  English 
builders  got,  and  is  a better  way  of  filling  up 
the  space  between  two  pointed  window-heads 
than  the  English  method  of  inserting  a circle 
between  the  heads  of  the  lower  lights.  The 
drawing  down  of  the  lower  part  of  the  circle 
into  the  “pear  shape,”  so  as  to  be  concentric, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  arches  of  the  lower  lights, 
may  be  called  the  missing  link  beween  plate- 
tracery  and  tracery  proper,  a link  almost 
omitted  in  the  rapid  development  of  traoery  in 
England.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  forms  of  this 
pear-shaped  light  is  that  to  bo  seen  in  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  where  the  jamb  shafts,  from  whose 
caps  the  cusping  springs,  are  retained,  and  follow 
the  curve  of  the  lower  part  of  the  light,  with  a 
singular  effect.  In  this  case,  the  lower  jambs  of 
the  light  are  convex,  and  not  concave,  in  line. 
Among  vagaries  of  Scottish  tracory  is  the 
singular  form  shown  in  the  window,  eccentric  in 
design  altogether,  in  the  Michael  Kirk,  near 
Elgin,  where  a heavy  moulded  tracery-bar  is 
boi'dered  continuously  by  a broad  thick  fillet  on 
each  side,  square  in  section,  and  forming  the 
cusping  in  the  heads  of  the  lights.  The  effect  is 
as  if  the  lights  had  been  cut  out  of  a large  slab, 
and  the  mouldings  of  the  traoery  planted  on  the 
interspaces  between  them.  No  such  abortion,  at 
least,  was  ever  found  in  any  period  of  Gothic  as 
practised  in  England.  In  the  later  windows  of 
ilelrose,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  variations 
from  the  more  usual  forms  of  “perpendicular” 
tracery,  which  are  rich  in  effect  and  suggestive. 

In  its  towers,  such  as  are  left,  Scottish  cede- 
siastical  architecture  was  seldom  happy ; but  in 
the  mass  it  deserves,  as  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  recently 
urged,  fur  more  systematic  study  and  illustra- 
tive record  than  it  has  received.  There  is,  in 
many  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  earlier  periods, 
a kind  of  massive  and  lialf-barbarous  power 
which  is  scarcely  found  elsewhere.  It  is  less 
logically  constructed, — more  piled  together, — 
than  the  architecture  of  corresponding  date  in 
England.  The  choir  of  Jedburgh,  for  instance, 
is  similar  in  its  mouldings  and  details  to  English 
work  of  the  Transitional  period,  though  some- 
what weightier  and  heavier  in  scale ; but  the 
treatment  of  the  arcade  of  the  ground  story,  not 
sprung  from  the  impost,  but  abutting  against 
the  body  of  the  great  cylindrical  piers,  gives  a 
peculiar  air  of  rugged  grandeur,  different  from 
the  impression  of  the  moat  massive  Norman 
work  carried  out  in  England.  The  interest  in 
such  a case  is  of  course  rather  historical  and 
associative  than  purely  architectural  5 and  the 
manner  in  which  the  pecxiliar  national  position 
of  Scotland  in  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  the 
marked  individuality  of  character  which  has 
remained  uneffaced  to  this  day,  have  acted  upon 
the  architecture  of  the  country,  and  modified  the 
forms  in  the  first  instance  adopted  from  Franco 
or  England,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  tho  rela- 
tion between  style  and  national  circumstances. 

Mr.  Walcott’s  book,  however,  rather  gives 
oocasion  for  such  reflections  than  leads  to  them, 
the  object  of  the  work  being,  both  in  the  archi- 
tectural and  in  the  historical  and  legendary  sec- 
tions, to  give  facts,  and  satisfactory  authorities 
for  them.  It  is  thus  not  a book  for  general 
reading  so  much  as  for  reference  and  informa- 
tion, and  the  very  extent  and  fulness  of  the 
information  given  interferes  with  the  existence 
of  what  is  generally  called  literary  excellence  or 
interest ; but  for  tho  purpose  for  which  it  is 
written  the  book  will  not  be  less  valuable  on  this 
accoimt.  Plans  of  tho  principal  buildings  re- 
ferred to  are  given,  and  a few  views,  which  we 
seem  to  remember  seeing  elsewhere.  The  book 
is  excellently  printed  on  strong,  thick,  durable 
paper,  as  books  of  this  class  should  be;  and  has 
the  desu-able  addition  of  a wide  margin,  too 
often  omitted  in  these  close-shaving  days.  It 
will  take  its  place  in  every  reference  library  and 
antiquary’s  bookcase,  as  the  only  work  of  any- 
thing  like  completeness  and  precision  at  present 
existing  on  the  subject,  and  will  form  a worthy 
addition  to  the  list  of  useful  and  laboriously 
compiled  works  of  a similar  nature  which  we 
already  owe  to  the  industry  of  its  author.  It  is 
the  lot  of  workers  such  as  Mr.  Walcott  to  receive 
scarcely  the  due  estimate  of  their  labours  in 
comparison  with  that  obtained  for  many  more 
amusing,  perhaps,  but  less  trustworthy  and 
more  easily  written  records.  The  amount  of 
mere  printed  matter  in  such  hooks  as  these, 
considerable  as  it  is,  in  most  cases  very  iuade- 
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quately  represents  the  time  and  research  whici 
it  has  cost;  and  we  owe  a larger  debt  than  j] 
always  recognised  to  those  who  are  willing  ti 
undertake  a great  deal  of  intellectual  drudget 
in  order  to  present  a mass  of  historical  facta  i) 
a readable  and  concentrated  form,  for  thebenefi 
oftlie  general  student. 


AET-PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  MONTH,;. 

The  Art  Journal  offers  its  readers  this  mont 
the  rather  unusual  specialty — an  engraving  of, 
work  which  has  never  been  exhibited  and  1. 
unknown  to  the  pnblic.  The  original  is  by  thii 
clever  artist,  Mr.  Boughton,  who  received  a con. 
mission  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Jou-nvilxt 
paint  a subject  from  Sbakspeare  of  his  owl 
choosing.  He  has  selected  a situation  whit 
wo  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  illustratt^ 
before — that  in  Richard  II.,  where  Isabelli 
having  walked  into  the  garden  with  her  ladic 
for  diversion  of  her  thoughts,  overhears  tl; 
gardeners  “talking  politics”  together,  not  ; 
her  comfort.  Judging  from  the  engraving,  tl,i 
work  should  be  one  of  Mr.  Boughton’s  best ; tli 
constrained  attitude  and  wearied  expression 
the  principal  figure  tell  the  story  very  we' 
Mr.  C.  W.  Carr  contributes  some  remarks  on  tj, 
new  purchases  by  Francesca,  Pintnricchio,  Sii 
norelli,  &c.,  in  the  National  Gallery ; and  Ilf 
W.  B.  Scott  continues  his  articles  on  VenetiE- 
painters,  the  present  number  being  dedicated  a 
Tintoretto.  The  other  illustrations  are  Pad 
vanino’s  “Marriage  of  Cana,”  and  the  portitj 
of  the  Albert  Memorial  BCulptnres  containL: 
the  architects.  The  rest  of  the  bas-reliefs  hai 
been  already  illustrated.  These  latter  are  vei 
carefully  and  conscientiously  done  ; hut  th 
must  not  be  relied  on  for  doing  justice  tot: 
sculptor’s  work  in  regard  to  expression — 
scale  is  too  small  for  that.  Miss  Mary  Eli' 
Rogers  continues  her  interesting  papers  on  A| 
work  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 

The  salient  point  in  the  illustrations  of  f 
Portfolio  for  the  current  month,  is  an  etchia 
from  Gainsborough’s  fino  portrait,  known  -ij 
“ The  Parish  Clerk,”  in  the  National  Gallery  ;.! 
work  not  only  of  the  highest  excellence  artis 
cally,  but  interesting  as  the  representation  i 
tho  best  type  of  a very  characteristm  class.! 
men  who  were  in  their  glory  in  the  artist’s  dr 
and  have  now  nearly  disappeared  under  t. 
influence  of  modern  ecclesiological  transfonsi 
tions.  The  etching,  by  Waltner,  is  careful  a’, 
accurate,  though  a little  tame  in  style  : the  ha 
resting  on  the  desk-rail  is  scarcely  euccesafe 
Mr.  Wornum,  who  contributes  a few  words  1 
relation  to  the  work  and  its  author,  does  jusL 
to  the  versatility  of  the  painter’s  genius,  wht 
seems  to  stand  contiunally  higher  in  estimatk, 
To  look  at  this  picture,  at  the  portrait^; 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  at  the  landscape  Langi: 
about  midway  between  them,  in  the  Natioi' 
Gallery,  and  reflect  that  these  are  all  the  wc 
of  the  same  painter,  produces  an  inipres8ion.t 
remarkably  varied  power.  Mr.  Wornum,  indej. 
complains,  not  without  reason,  of  Gainsboroug,. 
lack  of  finish  at  times,  and  his  trusting  so  mu 
to  slight  and  rapid  touches  to  secure  an  cffec 
but  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  fair  to  call  the  “ Mai 
dora”a  “sketch”;  it  is  sufficiently  finished ; 
the  painter’s  object,  which  manifestly  was  no 
mere  material  one.  M.  Taine,  when  he  visit), 
and  made  notes  on  our  art-collections, 
particularly  struck  with  the  thoroughly  ladylil 
appearance  and  manner  which  Gainsborouii 
had  infused  into  this  figure ; it  was  no  mf 
“ study  of  the  nnde,”  but  a lady  in  nndrei 
Ingres  or  Gerome  would  have  left  Gaiiisboroan 
far  behind,  no  doubt,  in  the  painting  and  worki. 
up  of  the  detail  of  the  figure  j but  would  eith 
of  them  have  been  capable  of  equalling  fe 
English  painter’s  refinement  of  feeling  i'_  v 
have  come  down  so  much  to  the  mere  feeling 
the  atelier  and  life-school  of  late  years,  ti 
such  a work  would  hardly  be  appreciated  now. 

Mr.  Beavington  Atkinson,  in  the  pages  of  t;: 
same  periodical,  disconrses  on  “ The  incnessi 
Artists  to  Beauty,”  which  seems  to  tend  in _t; 
right  direction,  if  a little  vague  in  expressic 
A comnmnication  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Simcox,  on 
and  Antiqnarianism,”  comes  round  at  the  enai 
that  vexata  qua:stio,  the  decoration  of  St.  1 aul 
The  tone  is  evidently  in  favour  of  an  extensi- 
system  of  decoration,  or  rather,  perhaps,  [' 
applied  high  art.  The  writer  thinks  we  are  r 
bound  to  be  content  W'ith  a grey,  melancho  > 
looking  interior,  because  its  architect  desm 
nothing  better;  we  should  make  it  as  beauti 
as  we  can  by  our  own  lights : so  we  read  k 
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.>aiiing,  though  ho  commits  himself  to  nothing 
\rj  definite. 

i[f  writing  about  a scheme  ensured  its  success, 
lleed,  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  when 
ihevcd,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
ngs  erer  done,  for  the  amount  of  ink  shed 
Isr  it  is,  as  our  American  friends  say,  " a 
lition.”  A series  of  letters  on  the  subject  are 
ng  thi'ongh  the  monthly  serial  called  Art. 
■lat  is  more  to  the  purpose  is  the  commence- 
int  of  a seiies  of  papers  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas, 

I the  “Theory  of  Colour,”  specially  from  the 
list’s  point  of  view,  and  in  which  all  scientific 
Ishnicalities  or  theories  unnecessary  to  the 
jiflt  are  to  be  ignored,  and  the  subject  gone 
jo  exactly  as  far  as  it  affects  the  practice  of 
linting,  and  no  further.  Mr.  Thomas’s  “Age,” 
lhalf-length  (one  of  a series),  reproduced  by 
0 Heliotype  process,  is  a fine  conception ; we 

tglad  to  meet,  oven  in  the  shape  of  journal 
strations,  with  the  productions  of  an  artist  of 
lose  work  too  little  has  been  seen  of  late.  The 
lotispiece  is  a fac-simile  of  a study  by  a young 
ist  at  Rome,  Hr.  Henry  Ellis,  for  “Antony 
li  Cleopatra,”  in  Elysium,  taken  from  the 
jjsago  where  Antony  depicts  their  future  in  the 
’ler  world  : as  a poetio  conception  and  compo- 
,ion,  this  is  a remarkable  drawing,  and  shows 
ij'h  promise. 

<rhe  Atlmiceum  has  been  giving  at  intervals, 
C Bomo  time  past,  articles  descriptive  and 

Stioal  on  the  private  collections  of  pictures  in 
gland,  which  are  worth  the  attention  of  those 
no  wish  to  know  where  specimens  of  each 
linter  are  attainable  for  inspection  or  study, 
[e  last  number  commences  an  interesting 
ifscription  of  the  art-treasures  of  Cbatsworcb, 
(lioh  is  particularly  rich  in  drawings  by  the 
■ gab  masters.  All  the  collections  mentioned  by 
^3  Atlicncbum  critic  may  not  bo  accessible  to 
iHinary  visitors,  but  probably  most  of  them  are 
^to  any  one  who  cares  to  see  them,  and  the 
lepers,  if  collected,  would  form  a useful  memo- 
Nadam  of  what  is  to  be  seen,  and  where,  as 
1|)11  as  give  a more  adequate  idea  than  perhaps 
inerally  exists  of  the  great  wealth  of  this 
lluntry  in  old  and  valuable  paintings. 
iThc  last  number  of  the  Qaxette  des  Architectes 
.ugust  31)  contains  a paper  by  II.  Durand 


Menard,  who  may  perhaps  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  subject  of  his  eulogies.  Grace 
and  refinement  are  notBaudry’s  strong  points. 
His  group  of  tho  “ Graces  ” reminds  one  of  the 
portly  dames  of  Rubens;  but  in  other  figures 
given  here,  especially  that  of  Hesiod,  and  the 
sitting  figure  from  the  same  group,  there  is  a 
manifest  inspiration  of  composition  and  pose  not 
often  met  with  in  modern  subjects  of  this  class. 
The  cartoon  for  the  “ Judgment  of  Paris,”  of 
which  a pholo-Hthograph  is  given,  is  also  marked 
by  great  power  in  the  drawing  and  expression 
of  the  figures,  especially  of  the  Juno,  and  very 
original  conception  in  the  figure  of  Paris,  whoso 
languid,  sensuous  air  accords  well  with  his 
legendary  character.  M.  Menard  says  of  the 
principal  figures,  “ These  three  figures  have  an 
amplitude  of  toumure  and  a power  in  the  model- 
ling which  recall  tho  Italian  masters  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and“  remove  us  far  indeed  from  those 
starved  forms  which  contemporary  art  has  made 
such  abuse  of.’  ’ In  tho  same  breath  the  reviewer 
raises  a question  as  to  the  legendary  correctness 
of  representing  the  three  candidates  for  the 
apple  as  disrobed,  affirming  that  the  oldest  form 
of  the  legend  represents  Venus  alone  as  par- 
tially  displaying  her  charms,  as  a final  and 
convincing  argument.  However,  tho  other  form 
has  been  so  universally  accepted  by  paiaters 
and  poets  (by  none  more  finely  treated  than  by 
oirr  present  poet-laureate)  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  shaken  now. 

The  illustrations  of  the  single  figures  of  M. 
Baudry,  as  well  as  those  to  the  article  on  the 
last  Salon,  are  nearly  all  fac. simile  reprodnetions 
of  tho  artist’s  own  sketches,  “ Croquis  de 
I’A'ideur,”  by  a process  of  engraving  analogous 
to  that  of  which  we  gave  an  illustration  the 
other  day.  These,  of  course,  do  not  give  any- 
thing  like  a vraisemblance  of  the  original  in 
detail,  and  are,  in  regard  to  finish,  below  what 
the  subscribers  to  any  English  publication  of  the 
same  stamp  would  look  for.  But  they  have 
more  real  artistic  interest  than  any  but  the 
finest  class  of  wood  engravings.  If  they  do  not 
give  an  imitation  of  tho  artist’s  handiwork  in 
the  original  painting,  they  give  bis  thought  as 
he  felt  it  himself,  and  his  actual  handiwork  in 
this  short-hand  expression  of  it,  which  some- 


nullity  of  his  claim.  He  refers  sarcastically  to 
the  gigantic  poster  inviting  an  inspection  of  the 
“ Strongbow  ” picture,  “ 22  fc.  by  16  ft.,  and 
pronounced  to  bo  the  finest  picture  in  the 
world”  ; the  whole  translated  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  of  the  Gazette : that  such  an  advertise- 
ment should  have  been  put  forth  in  connexion 
with  the  work  of  any  painter  of  high  claims  may 
well  move  astonishment  and  ridicule.  M. 
Dubouloz  ought  to  know,  however,  that  this  is 
a mere  picture-dealer’s  dodge,  over  which  no  one 
baa  any  control.  We  suspect,  moreover,  the 
writer  knows  less  of  Macliso’a  works  than  ho 
ought. 

French  art-critics  seem  very  anxious  at  present 
that  we  should  have  every  opportunity  of  seeing 
ourselves  as  others  see  us.  M.  Dobouloz’s 
criticisms  are  not  without  interest,  but  they 
would  bo  pleasanter  to  read,  and  would  do  more 
good,  if  they  were  less  prejudiced,  and  if  he 
were  not  quite  so  sure  of  everything. 

Admirers  of  M.  Jules  Breton,  whose  works  are 
so  well  known  in  English  exhibitions,  may  be 
interested  to  learn  that  the  painter  is  also  a poet. 
Three  short  pieces  by  him  appear  at  the  close  of 
the  number  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaus  Arts  to 
which  wo  have  been  referring. 
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a review  of  the  designs  for  the  church  of  the 
erd  Coiw  in  the  previous  number,  reference  is 
a,de  to  the  “ beautiful  perspective  views  ” of 
interior  and  exterior,  accompanying  the 
ans  of  Messrs.  Phipps  and  Phene  Spiers,  as 
'lemonstrating  to  us  once  more  that  their  oom- 
triots  are  our  masters  in  water-colour.” 

•opos  of  this  same  large  church  competition, 

Perin,  avocat,  writes  to  the  Gazette,  enclosing 
th  extract  from  tho  “ Memoires  Critiques 
|Architecturo  ” of  M.  Fremin,  Finance  Minister 

* 1602,  who  scorns  to  have  had  special  con- 
c-mpt  for  the  achievement  of  the  architectural 
jjrofession  in  regard  to  practical  church-build- 

g.  “ Thera  are  some  churches,”  wrote  this 
ritic  of  the  bureau,  “ where  the  archi- 
,K!t8,  while  letting  their  imagination  run 
ild,  have  at  last  discovered  [the  secret  of 
fenderiug  all  the  nuns  consumptive.  These 
jlontlemcn,  who  rejoice  in  largo  lungs  and  re- 
■••larkably  strong  chests,  trouble  themselves  very 
; ttle  about  these  poor  virgins,  already  enfeebled 
y the  austerities  of  their  profession,  tiring 
1 'jeir  lungs  and  straining  their  throats  in  Hinging ; 
lOeingthat  they  themselves  often  know  nothing 
I 'f  any  harmony  better  than  that  produced  by  the 
jhink  of  the  coins  in  which  they  are  paid,  and  do 
I ot  thiuk  about  tbeuecessity  of  providing  that  the 
inns  should  be  able  to  sing  quietly  and  without 
ffort,  and  that  the  listeners  should  have  musical 
. ound  and  not  shrieking.  . . , The  architect 
I rho.  makes  the  plan  of  a church  should  not  ne- 
:lect  to  calculate  its  acoustic  effect,  iu  such  sort 
hat  tho  harmony  of  the  sacred  hymn  does  not 
D90  and  disperse  itself  under  his  vaults.”  The 
I vorthy  advocate  seems  to  think  the  publication 
I'f  these  remarks  peculiarly  called  for  just  as 
. his  large  church  is  to  be  built  on  Montmartre. 
.fSvidently  the  legal  profession  is  not  given  to 
[iomplimenting  the  architectural  in  France,  any 
norethan  in  England. 

Oor  Paris  correspondent  alluded  last  week  to 
Baudry’s  paintings  for  the  Paris  Opera-house  as 
oeing  considered  disappoiuting  in  their  results, 
An  opposite  idea  is  conveyed  in  the  long  article 
on  the  painter  and  his  works  in  the  recent 

• Qnmber  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  (August, 
Qot  September ; the  French  serials  of  this 
•class  are,  somehow  or  other,  wonderfully  dilatory 
iin  finding  their  way  over  here),  by  M.  Rene 


Qools  and  sohool-plauning,  which  will  have  its  times  deidvea  a new  interest  from  showing  the 
terest  for  those  engaged  in  this  class  of  work,  artist’s  power  of  manipulation  in  another  branch 

of  art.  Tho  sketch  by  M.Pilris  of  his  “View  in 

the  Campagna”  is  most  masterly  as  an  indica- 
tion of  light,  shadow,  and  distance  in  compara- 
tively few  lines  : the  work  is  a very  original  one. 

The  same  nnmber  of  the  Beaux  Aits  com- 
mences a series  of  “Lettres  Anglaiaes,”  by  M. 
Dubouloz,  with  the  heading  “A  Philip  Cunliffe 
Owen,  Esq.,  Directeur  da  South  Kensington 
Museum,  ‘ tho  right  man  in  the  right  place,’  ces 
lettres  sont  respectueusemeut  dediees.”  The 
writer  avers  that  to  initiate  readers  of  the 
Gazette  into  all  the  exhibitions  opened  “ under  the 
pretext  of  art”  dm-ing  the  London  season,  would 
be  to  undertake  a labour  from  which  Hercules 
himself  might  have  shrunk,  M.  Dubouloz  con- 
fines himself  for  the  present  to  tho  Academy, 
where,  need  we  say,  he  finds  the  works  of  Dalou 
and  Carpeaux  the  first  things  of  any  consequence. 
As  to  the  “ Danse  ” of  the  latter,  a national  pride 
in  such  work  is  excusable,  but  it  is  a pity  the 
compatriot  critics  of  so  able  an  artist  as  M.  Dalou 
should  blindly  encourage  him  in  making  an 
utterly  wrong  use  of  the  art  of  sculpture.  Mr. 
Leighton  is  patted  on  the  back  and  told  he  can 
do  better,  and  “must  be  himself  next  year.” 
Scarcely  a word  of  commendation  can  be  ex- 
torted even  for  his  best  work  this  year,  that 
figure  “ nue  comme  la  main,  ce  que  la  pudeur 
Britanniqno  traduit  en  un  costume  of  the  mea- 
gerest  descrijdion,” — a rap  at  the  pretentious 
mock-propriety  phrases  of  English  newspapers 
which  is  not  uncalled  for.  But  the  French  critic 
is  most  exercised  in  mind  as  to  the  forthcoming 
loan  exhibition  of  works  by  Callcott,  Etty,  and 
Maclise.  He  thought  the  ennui  resulting  from 
tho  Landseer  exhibition  must  have  shown  that 
such  collections  conld  only  be  desirable  in  con- 
nexion with  the  very  highest  names  in  art.  In 
regard  to  tho  next  exhibition,  he  observes  that 
Callcott  will  suffer  least, — “ he  was  a veritable 
artist,  and  merits  and  occupies  an  honourable 
place  in  the  second  rank.”  The  exhibition  will 
tell  nothing  about  Etty  which  every  one  does 
not  know  at  present ; lie  was  an  artist  always 
wanting  to  scale  heaven,  but  never  succeeding 
iu  his  ideal : “ still,  tliere  is  something  in  William 
Etty.”  But  to  Manliso  M.  Dubouloz  denies  any 
claim  whatever  to  high  artistic  rank,  and  thinks 
the  late  painter's  former  colleagues  will  be  doing 
him  a ‘'trds-mdehant  service”  in  proving  the 


Fh.vnce, 

Romanesque 800  to  1130 

Transitional  112“  to  USD 

or  1130 

Lancet  1180  to  1230 

[Or  might  be  considered  ne  a pro- 
longed Traasition  iroia  1I2U  to 
1225] 

Geometrical 1235  jgjg 

or  1230 

[Or  even  later  in  Bomo  instances] 
Curvilinear,  Early 

and  Late  1320  to  1520 


[Late  Carvilinesr=FlBmboyaiit] 

The  above  shows  Mr.  Sharpe’s  nomenclature 
as  provisionally  suggested — in  a tabular  form. 

The  following  notes  refer  to  some  of  the 
smaller  churches  visited,  churches  not  mentioned 
in  the  ordinary  guide-books,  and,  therefore,  nob 
much  koown  •. — 

Chapel  of  the  Hotel  Bieu,  Paris  (St.  Julien  le 
Pauvre). — North  door  opens  into  the  court  of 
Hospital,  Three  apses  at  the  east.  Elegant  vault 
and  original  windows.  Some  caps  suggestive  of 
Canterbury  Choir  (1174,  Ac.).  Nave  of  four 
bays  altered  or  reconstructed  in  Renaissance 
time;  further  extension  westwards  originally 
indicated  by  remains  at  north-west  angle,  Inte- 
resting step  in  the  progress  towards  full  Gothic. 
Apse,  about  1170 ; nave  aisles  later.  Tbiis  the 
chancel  is  in  direct  succession  to  St.  Germain  dea 
Prtis,  consecrated  1163.  “ Charmante  petite 

cglise  de  la  fin  du  XII.  si&cle,”  says  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  V.  190,  A bay  measured  by  members  of 
the  party;  mouldings  cymagraphed,  and  foliage 
dra%vn. 

Iironf?jiar{re. — The  old  church  on  the  hill, — the 
roof  used  in  pre-electric  days  for  semaphore 
signalling, — the  dormers  (and  equally  the  pro- 
spect tower  close  by)  give  Paris  from  a natural 
eminence;  steep  streets  sloping  towards  the 
Trinity  and  towards  Place  Lafayette.  Marble 
columns  here,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
temple  of  Mercury,  and  very  Roman-like  caps 
north  and  south  of  apse,  and  on  the  west  re- 
sponds of  the  nave.  Nave  of  five  bays  Tran- 
sitional ; not  unlike  the  choir  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pr&B  in  arrangement,  but  shorn  of  some  portion 
of  its  upper  stages  by  Flamboyant  vaulting. 
Three  apses  at  the  east;  a good  external  design 
to  the  main  apse,  with  very  pronounced  but- 
tresses. 

Gonesse. — The  parish  church  of  a small  town. 
_j"an  at  the  east  end  just  at  the  close  of  the 
Transitional  period,  eight  years  or  so  later  than 
the  Chapel  at  H6tel  Dieu,  Paris,  Note  as  a 
peculiarity  pilaster  shafts  running  from  floor  to 
vaulting  (with  caps  and  bases),  found  also  in 
Notre  Dame,  Crossing  and  triforiura,  columns 
of  apse  extremely  slender ; no  doubt  the  builders 
wished  to  keep' the  bays  narrow  as  usual,  to 
keep  clear  of  crippled  perspective  of  arches,  and 
then  desired  not  to  magnify  the  rather  numerous 
supports ; cut-off  corners  of  abaci  of  columns 
suggest  near  approach  of  Lancet  period.  All 
pointed  arches.  Nave:  ground-story  Lancet, 


* See  pp.  703,  721,  740,  a^ile. 
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1210-1220 ; intended  to  be  tbree-storied,  but 
the  true  clearstory  wanting.  Three  western 
doorways  good  Late  Lancet  (1230),  raised 
pedestals.  Organ  in  western  gallery,  pleasing 
case,  dated  1508,  said  to  be  one  of  the  three 
oldest  in  France.  Good  Geometrical  arcade  of 
four  arches  behind  organ,  at  west  wall.  Pic- 
turesque general  effect  from  the  East  externally. 

St-  Vincent,  Senlis  (R.  J.  Johnson,  “ Early  . 
French  Architecture,”  , plates  9,  10). — A cross 
church  without  aisles;  seemingly  bysome  freak  of 
art  astray  from  the  other  side  of  the  Loire.  The 
church  of  one  date, — 1130  to  1140, — scarcely  clear 
of  Romanesque.  East  end  lower  than  the  rest  of 
vaulting  (square  east  wall,  no  apse).  Internally 
a severe  plainness  ; large  attached  columns ; 
vep’  square  vault  ribs.  Underlighted  with  blunt- 
pointed  windows.  Altogether,  almost  frowning 
austerity.  The  tower  in  the  angleformed  byjunc- 
tionofnave  and  transept,  in  two  longstages  above 
the  church  roof,  and  covered  with  a steep  hipped 
roof.  Leanness, — thin  at  eaves  and  in  widths  of 
piers  ; strangely  akin  in  expression  to  the  notable 
far  richer,  and  more  beantiful,  tower  of  the 
cathedral.  This  church  is  now  attached  to  a col- 
lege: an  elegant  Louis  XIV.  cloister. 

Montataire. — The  church  on  the  top  ofa  steep 
hill.  West  part  Lancet;  east  part  intended  to 
be  built  much  more  sumptuously  in  Geometrical 
period,  never  completed.  Simple  quadripartite 
vaulting — customary  all  through  the  Geometrical 
period.  Well-marked  external  cornice,  with 
single  leaves  stretching  themselves  in  the  hollow. 
Bold  west  porch. 

St.  Vaast. — Small  cross  church.  Nave,  Transi- 
tional with  two  doorways  of  same  date.  Chancel, 
Bancet  (about  1200),  but  little  advanced  beyond 
the  nave — no  such  strongly.marked  differences 
as  are  seen  in  the  proportions,  mouldings,  and 
foliage  of  the  English  fully-developed  Lancet 
when  compared  with  the  Transition.  The 
crossing  very  effective  externally  and  internally. 
The  tower  — now  somewhat  incomplete — but 
possessing  windows  that  might  lay  claim  to 
grandeur,  rising  in  one  length  from  string  at 
apse  ridge  near  to  the  eaves  of  tower  gable. 

Cires-les-Mello. — Formerly  Collegiate  Church 
(91,  92,  93,  R.  J.  Johnson),  now  of  very  square 
plan — nave  two  bays  long, — double  aisle  carried 
out  to  the  lines  of  the  transepts.  Earliest  Lancet, 
not  quite  clear  of  Transition.  An  elegant  vaulted 
interior  in  three  stories. 

Hello. — Lancet  nave,  with  geometrical  clear- 
story caps  to  vaulting  shafts,  and  vault.  Single- 
arched  openings  at  blind-story  — solidity  and 
repose  ; but  the  design  disjoioted,  as  the  clear- 
story  over  it  is  of  course  pierced  to  the  utmost. 
West  doorway  well  moulded.  Doorway  between 
transept,  and  boldly.projeoting  buttress,  a very 
deep  arch  thus  forming  a porch.  Chancel 
injured  by  fire  and  restored  by  the  predecessor 
of  M.  le  Cure — that  restorer  described  simply  as 
"a  Vandal,”  a title  no  doubt  doing  him  justice, 
albeit  apparently  showing  some  forgetfulness  of 
the  possibilities  of  Balzac’s  ” Le  Frangais,  I’art 
de  fairo  comprendre  ce  qui  no  doit  pas  ae  dire.” 

BeauinonUsur.Oise,  on  a steepish  hill  side. 

The  church,  reached  by  flights  of  steps,  and 
seen  along  the  river  from  the  south-west  for 
miles.  Chancel,  Late  Transitional,  well  propor- 
tioned. Nave,  much  more  ambitious  intentions, 
— Lancet.  Ground-story  and  blind-story  only 
remain.  Clearstory  intended.  Now  a flat 
wooden  ceiling.  Double  aisles  to  nave.  Little 
essential  difference  in  capitals  from  those  in 
chancel.  The  whole  an  excellent  series, — some 
of  the  best  stamp, — arch  mouldings  a little 
more  developed  in  the  nave.  Rich  west  portal, 
— very  beautiful. 

Champa-'jne. — Lancet,  just  clear  of  Transition, 
as  far  as  the  main  features  of  the  design  are 
conceimed.  Circular  columns,  with  polygonal 
bases,  and  with  capitals  having  canted  corners 
to  their  abaci.  Triple  vaulting  shafts  : quadri- 
partite vaulting  (this  no  doubt  later),  probably 
Geometrical,  as  the  clearstory  windows  and  west 
window  are.  Nave,  a little  narrow,  or  the  pro- 
portions near  perfection.  Much  good  carving. 
Central  tower  has  led  to  the  strengthening  of 
central  piers  in  the  Flamboyant  time,— to  the 
interior’s  disadvantage  every  way.  This  tower, 
Transitional, — perhaps  the  remaining  portion  of 
an  earlier  church.  Steep  hipped  covering, 
strong  cornice,  well-marked  angles,  clean  out- 
line; only  two  stages,  and  effective  predomi. 
nance  of  the  upper  of  the  two ; deep  window 
recesses.  (Tower  in  R.  J.  Johnson,  40.)  Said 
to  be  the  best  tower  of  its  kind  in  the  whole 
lie  de  France. 

Juuy-le- Comte. — Transitional.  Apsidal  end  in 
four  bays,  with  a pier  (not  a window)  on  the 


axis.  Capitals  in  north  transept  in  much 
variety.  Central  tower  with  a gabled  roof; 
tiled ; double  buttresses  at  angle.  Two  two- 
light  windows  in  each  side.  Picturesque. 

Auvers. — Chancel  and  first  compartment  of 
the  nave  designed  in  Transitional  period.  Nave, 
Lancet.  May  be  compared  with  Champagne ; 
but  here  at  Auvers  is  a blind-story  arcade,  five 
arches  to  the  bay,  a string  level  with  abaci  of 
vaulting-shafts,  and  single  Lancet  clearstory- 
windows.  The  lighting  in  the  clearstory  and 
the  whole  height  of  that  division  somewhat 
underdone.  Accurate  poising  of  the  load  on 
pier-caps.  No  want  of  balance  when  viewed 
from  any  side  or  angle.  This  one  of  the  charms 
of  well-managed  vaulting,  due  to  aisle-vault  and 
vaulting-shafts  of  nave.  The  church  on  line  of 
rising  hill,  along  slope  from  the  Oise  (backed 
round  with  trees).  The  hill  made  a terrace 
south  of  the  church,  and  retained  by  old  wall 
with  buttresses.  The  view  of  the  building  seen 
over  the  steps  at  the  south-west  unusual  and 
picture-like. 

Taverny. — Nave  in  three  stages;  clearstory 
Flamboyant,  windows  in  three  lights.  North 
transept  a very  finished  work,  in  three  stages  to 
north  end  and  four  to  sides;  quadripartite 
vaulting.  Geometrical  chapels,  north  and  south 
of  chancel. 

Gonesee,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Paris,  and  reached 
from  Villiers-le-Bel  station  on  the  line  to  Chantilly. 

Montataire,  St.  Vaast,  and  the  Mellos,  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Paris.  Cires-les-Mello  is  a station  on  the 
line  from  Paris  to  Beauvais. 

Beaumont-sur-Oiae  and  Auvers-Mery  are  stations  on 
the  line  from  Paris  to  Creil  by  Pontoise.  Champagne 
and  Jouy-le-Comte  stand  between  Beaumont  and  Auvers. 
Taverny  is  a mile  or  so  from  St.  Leu  Taverny  (a  burial- 
placo  of  the  Bonapartes),  and  is  reached  from  Herblay 
station  (Paris  to  Pontoise). 


QUEEN  ANNE  IN  ST.  PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD. 

"Clear  it  away!  Clear  it  away!”  This 
seems  to  be  the  cry  of  the  day.  Everything 
that  does  not  quite  meet  our  views,  that  is  not 
exactly  in  the  style  wo  happen  just  now  to 
approve  of,  that  is  not  quite  so  good  as  we  think 
it  might  be,  or  that  stands  a little  in  our  way,  is 
to  be  demolished  and  done  away  with.  The 
result  of  such  a course  must  be  disastrous,  and 
cannot  be  too  often  protested  against.  A cry 
baa  been  raised  in  authoritative  quarters  against 
the  statue  of  Queen  Anne  which  stands  in  front 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  there  seems  a strong 
inclination  to  “ clear  it  away.”  Well,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  join  in  this  cry  ; we  sincerely  hope, 
in  fact,  that  the  statne  maybe  allowed  to  remain 
where  it  is.  It  does  no  harm.  It  is  a piece  of 
the  handwriting  of  the  period,  and  is  more 
interesting,  in  fact,  than  some  of  our  more 
modern  sculpture.  Moreover,  it  is  a memorial 
statue,  and  we  ought  not  to  take  it  down.  If 
every  Isucceeding  generation  is  to  sweep  away 
the  memorials  raised  by  that  which  preceded  it, 
history  will  have  no  landmarks.  Queen  Anne 
architecture  is  the  fashion  just  now  ; if  we  wait 
a bit  Queen  Anne  sculpture  will  come  into 
favour.  Anyhow,  we  have  no  business  to  pre- 
vent our  children  seeing  what  it  was  like. 

The  Rev.  Sparrow  Simpson  has  communicated 
to  the  Times  the  following  extracts  from  the 
" Charge  Books  ” preserved  amongst  the  cathe- 
dral  records,  dating  from  Jane  24tb,  1711,  to 
June  24th, 1712 ; — 

“To  Francis  Bird,  sculptor,  the  charges  paid  by  him 
for  scafiblding,  fenceing,  shedding,  fixing  crabbs,  &e.,  to 
raise  the  Figures  and  Q.’s  statue,  making  sevll,  tredways 
to  finish  the  same,  moving  sevll.  sheddings,  &c.,  601. 

To  the  sd.  Francis  Bird  for  copper  pins,  cramps,  pluggs, 
&c.,  for  ye  Qn.'s  Statue,  pedestal  to  the  same,  &c., — For 
cramps,  wt.  2cwt.  2 qrs.  12  lb,,  at  3a.,  391.  12s.  j fora 
copper  stall' for  Britania,  1.4,  at  43.,  61.  8s. ; for  a scepter 
for  ye  Queen,  41.— 601. 

To  the  sd.  Francis  Bird  for  days’  worke,  vizt., — In 
filling  up  wth.  solid  Portland  stone  between  the  courses 
of  the  steps  to  ye  Pedestal,  letting  in  sundry  iron  and 
copper  cramps,  cutting  holes  for  the  iron  fence,  and 
filling  the  Pedestal  wth.  solid  stone,  moving  the  Statues 
from  the  shed,  and  hoisting  up  the  same,  peecing  sevll. 
peeces.to  jointo  the  pill  aster,  & the  Queen’s  Train,  new  lay- 
ing the  paving  torn  up  by  the  frost,  bringing  the  blocks  of 
marble  from  Scotland-yard  and  fixing  the  same  for  work- 
ing, 4c.  For  616  days  of  masons  at  2s.  6d.,  641.  lOs. : for 
sawing  121  fot.  of  marble  at  23,,  121.  2s.— 761.  123. 

To  the  sd.  Fra.  Bird  for  the  pedestal  for  the  Queen’s 
Statue  with  the  steps,  paving,  &c.  For  652  ft.  6 i.  of 
supll.  black  astragal  step,  at  6s.  8d.  p.  fot.,  with  sawing, 
rubbing,  and  setting,  1791.  11s.  3d.  j for  91  ft.  8 i.  of  black 
Irish  paving,  wch.  was  saw'd  out  of  step,  at  Ss.,  221.  IBs. 
4d. ; lor  122  ft.  supll.  of  Portland  blocking  course  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  at  lod.  pr,  fot.  71. 123.  Od.  j for  487  ft.  8i. 
supll.  circular  white  marble  mouldings,  being  base  mold,' 
cap  mold,  and  pannels  in  the  great  pedestal,  at  68,  6d.  p! 
fot.,  169/.  9s.  lod. ; for  1 rod  J of  rubble-worke  in  ye  same 
at  24s.,  11.  lOs. ; for  16  stone  stoopes  round  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  to  keep  the  coaches  from  ye  fence,  at  Ids.  ea  fricl 
131. 10a.— 383/.  lls.  lid.  ■” 

To  the  said  Francis  Bird,  vizt.,— For  the  Queen’s 


Statne  at  the  west  end,  with  all  enrichments,  2501.  • 
four  other  figures  there,  each  2201.— 8401. ; for  a wl 
marble  shield,  with  the  arms,  601.— total,  1,1411. 

To  John  Tijoue,  smith,  for  the  fence  round  the  Qnee 
Statue  in  the  west  area,  in  circnraferenoo  77  foot,  and 
159  cwt.  1 qr.  12  lb.  at  5d,  per  li.  3711.  16s.  9d. 

To  Joseph  Thompson,  painter.— For  [painting]  thev 
railes  round  ye  Q.’s  Statue  cont.  473  Jot.  8upll.‘‘at  33 
foot  61. 189.  3d.”  ^ 

The  total  coat  of  the  statue,  with  all  its  il 
cesBories,  together  with  the  charges  for  fixino-’ 
amounted,  as  will  be  seen  by  these  figures, ' 
2,087J.  ISs.  lid.  The  Queen  herself,  as  appe^, 
from  a petition  addressed  to  her  Majesty  by  b 
Christopher  Wren,  gave  the  blocks  of  marble  I 
the  statues. 

This  is  a memorial  of  Queen  Anne  raised  by  t: 
eighteenth  century,  and  there  is  really  no  sinp 
valid  reason  why  the  nineteenth  should  clear: 
away. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  AGITATION.  : 

We  have  been  favoured  with  various  pap< 
and  pamphlets  from  different  quarters  compla; 
ing  of  the  present  state  of  things  at  the  Crys 
Palace,  which  is  certainly  unsatisfactory  enou- 
if  what  is  said  be  true.  Tne  Garden  deliver’ 
blow  in  this  wise  : — 

“ Moved  by  Mr.  Scott  Bussell’s  report  we  visited  ’j 
Crystal  Palace  gardens  during  the  past  week  with  a vi 
of  examining  their  condition.  We  found  the  ruin  appallij 
and  apparently  beyond  repair.  At  this  moment  mnohi' 
the  garden  presents  a most  hideous  ruin.  The  enormic 
and  ugly  fountain-lakes,  with  their  miles  of  huge  b; 
piping,  like  sea-serpents  stranded  in  muddy  waters,  r’ 
now  rendered  more  offensive  than  over  by  the  foul-loek  ^ 
water  having  fallen  low  from  the  banks,  and  by  the  alu 
unaccountable  ruin  of  the  water-temples  and  colonnsdi 
The  enormous  cascades  have  not  played  for  eleven  yesi; 
a fitting  result  of  the  waste  of  precious  means  in  an 
ignoble  masonry.  In  its  best  days  all  this  showy  wal 
tossing  had  not  as  much  beauty  as  a mountain  streamL 
now  it  is  the  most  lamentable  sight  we  have  ever  witnes  I 
in  a public  garden.  W e question  very  much  if  any  revi 
would  or  could  imagine  the  disgrace  to  which  these  vj 
works  have  come  without  personally  examining  them.":; 

Mr.  Francis  Fuller  proposes  to  set  all  thin 
right  by  means  of  an  art-union.  It  is  to  • 
hoped  some  more  promising  mode  of  (IVercomiif 
the  difficulties  will  be  found.  A reply 
objectors  by  the  chairman  of  the  compau 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  which  has  been  publishe 
does  not  seem  to  us  very  satisfactory.  T 
correctness  of  all  we  long  ago  said  in  oppositij 
to  the  assertion  that  such  constructions  as  w 
Crystal  Palace  would  supersede  brick  and  sto^ 
buildings  becomes  more  and  more  evident.  Tl 
Crystal  Palace  as  originally  planned  and  startU 
was  such  an  admirable  and  important  institutii 
from  an  educational,  artistic,  and  recreate 
point  of  view,  that  the  best  mode  of  bringii: 
about  its  restoration  and  sustentation  migi 
almost  claim  to  be  an  Imperial  question,  V 
must  not  lose  the  Crystal  Palace. 


INTERMITTENT  DOWNWARD  FILTRATIO 
OF  SEWAGE. 

In  the  open  ground  on  the  west  side  oft!- 
Exhibition  building  at  South  Kensington  will  I 
found  some  interesting  and  excellent  ^pecime^ 
of  concrete  as  used  in  building,  and  the  illustril 
tion  of  various  processes  in  connexion  with  th 
drainage  problem.  Amongst  the  latter  will  t) 
seen  the  Self-acting  Sewage  Regulator,  and  a 
arrangement  to  show  the  effect  of  Intermittei- 
Downward  Filtration  of  Sewage,  exhibited  by  M- 
Bailey  Denton  and  Mr.  Rogers  Field.  Londol 
sewage  is  daily  delivered  to  the  regulator,  b 
which  it  is  discharged  on  to  natural  soil  at  tb' 
rate  of  eight  gallons  of  sewage  to  a cubic  yar 
of  drained  soil.  “This  is  equal  to  the  dispoer 
of  sewage  at  the  rate  of  3,000  persons  (suppli^ 
with  twenty  gallons  of  water  per  head)  to  ac 
acre  of  land  drained  5 ft.  deep.”  The  proces 
exhibited  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  at  Merthy* 
Tydfil. 

The  sewage  having  been  filtered  through  thi' 
soil  is  discharged  as  a clear  effluent,  even  cloarei 
now,  according  to  a published  analysis  by  Di 
Benjamin  Paul,  than  it  was  on  the  30th  of  Jan! 
last,  when  he  first  analysed  it. 

The  Self-Acting  Sewage  Regulator  is  in 
tended  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
small  and  irregular  outflows  of  sewage  froa 
small  towns,  villages,  mansions,  and  institution;' 
of  all  kinds.  “ The  Regulator  apportions  to  thci 
land  the  precise  quantity  of  sewage  it  is  capable' 
of  purifying,  and  insures  intermittency  of  ap 
plication,  both  of  which  conditions,  so  essentia: 
to  the  success  of  intermittent  downward  filtra 
tion  and  irrigation,  are  secured  by  automatic 
action.”  We  illustrated  the  principle  of  its  con. 
struotion  some  time  ago. 

All  who  are  interested  in  drainage  qnestiont 
may  usefully  examine  Mr.  Denton’s  exhibit. 
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EXPENDITURE  ON  RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION. 

WiTiiiN  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  the  half- 
arly  meetings  of  the  several  railway  companies 
,i,ve  been  held.  The  reports  and  proceedings 
B nearly  all  the  leading  companies  show  that  a 
>i:ge  expenditure  in  new  works  and  buildings 
intinues. 

'.The  expenditure  in  new  works,  during  the 
\ If-year,  by  the  Midland  Company,  exceeds 
hat  of  any  of  its  competitors,  and  is  a striking 
ijnstration  of  the  elasticity  and  expansion  of 
ris  great  company.  The  entire  outlay  for  the 
lOf-year  on  works  and  working  stock  amounted 
)|  1,509,6651.,  of  which  520,5981.  were  expended 
K lines  already  opened  for  traffic,  for  increased 
■sommodation,  including  new  stations,  goods 
yeds,  engine-sheda,  sidings,  cottages,  and  con- 
Buotion  of  block  telegraph  ; whilst  160,0341.  : 
qre  expended  in  additional  working  stock.  In  ; 

rlition  to  this  outlay,  506,1081.  were  expended 
lines  and  works  in  course  of  construction,  of 
|uoh  no  less  than  342,0001.  were  spent  on  the 
ittle  and  Carlisle  line  j and  with  respect  to  this 
»0,  which  will  be  a most  important  addition  to 
company’s  system,  the  chairman  stated  that 
9}ir  engineer,  Mr.  Crossley,  hoped  to  have  the 
1e  of  permanent  rails  constructed  through  by 
»<}  beginning  of  next  year.  He  added  that 
[sry  possible  exertion  was  being  made  to  com- 
iite  and  open  the  line,  the  directors  being  fully 
ijve  to  its  great  importance,  and  to  its  being 
ffmglit  into  effective  operation.  Beyond  the 
^enditure  above  named,  on  existing  and  new 
lies  actually  their  own  property,  they  had  also 
ypendcd  during  the  half.year  322,8251.  in  con- 
^butions  to  joint  lines,  making  altogether  the 
B.Ti  of  1,509,5651.,  as  before  named.  The 
;^man  stated,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  the 
impany  at  the  present  moment  possessed  1,067 
i^omotive  engines,  2,856  coaching  vehicles, 
'?,478  merchandise  and  mineral  wagons,  and 
(ji23  horses,  and  that  the  total  outlay  on  this 
^rking  stock  was  5,718,9871.  The  contem. 
|lted  expenditure  during  the  present  half.year 
Hstill  further  new  works  is  equal  to  the  past 

}f,  the  chairman  stating  that  during  the  cur- 
t half.year  they  proposed  to  lay  out  395,0001. 
increased  accommodation  on  lines  open ; 

i 1, 0001.  on  additional  working  stock  ; 585,0001. 
Hues  in  course  of  construction  ; 150,0001.  in 
tscriptions  to  other  companies  j and  159,0001. 
lines  and  works  not  yet  commenced ; making 
)gether  a contemplated  outlay  this  half-year 
nearly  a million  and  a half. 

[ fhe  London  and  North-Western  Company  do 
|i>  state  in  detail  the  amount  which  they  have 
iliended  in  new  works  during  the  past  half- 
hir,  although  from  the  great  station  and  other 
» rks  which  they  have  in  band  at  Liverpool  and 
aious  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  known  to  be 
ilisiderable.  They  are,  however,  about  to 
£)end  a heavy  sum  in  new  lines  and  other 
I rks,  amounting  to  about  2,500,0001.,  and  this 
i n was  voted  to  the  directors  at  the  meeting 
j I Saturday,  1,685,0001.  of  this  amount  are  for 
II  ;v  lines 'and  other  works,  authorised  by  the 
ts  of  1874.  The  report  of  the  directors  stated 
«i,t,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  almost 
il'‘ry  description  of  materials  used  by  the  com. 
tiiiy,  and  the  advance  in  the  price  of  labour  of 
I ' kinds,  the  working  expenses  of  the  company 
i risen  from  46  per  cent,  in  1871,  to  56  per 
jfc.  in  the  present  year,  being  an  increase  of 
■ per  cent. 

Che  expenditure  of  the  Great  Northern  Com. 
ly  in  new  lines  and  works  on  existing  lines 
■ 'ing  the  half.year,  was  upwards  of  700,0001., 

1 included  86,0001.  in  the  'purchase  of  land 
I the  construction  of  newlines  in  Yorkshire; 

• •!,0001.ou  lines  in  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire, 

1 Leicestershire ; and  54,0001.  on  the  High, 
•y  and  North  Loudon  Junction  Line.  During 
' same  period,  the  expenditure  on  the  main 
• i and  branches,  including  the  improvement 
:l  extensions  of  sidings  and  stations,  was 
'),9[)61.,  whilst  additions  to  the  working  stock 
t 73,8311.  In  addition  to  this  the  company 
.‘tributed  during  the  half.year  159,8581. 

• wds  the  capital  expended  on  the  Cheshire 
^8,  inoluding  the  new  station  at  Liverpool. 
•3  directors  were  authorised  to  expend  227,2501. 
’.additional  works  during  the  current  half. 

which  40,0001.  are  for  the  new  goods 
rehouses  now  constructing  at  Farringdon- 
Jet ; 10,0001.  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
•coin  Station  ; 12,5621.  for  works  at  Bradford  ; 

I 60,0001.  for  the  extension  of  the  block 
tern. 

he  North-Eastern  Company  expended  up- 


wards of  480,0001.  during  the  half-year  in  new 
and  additional  works,  149,6101.  being  on  new 
lines,  and  330,0001.,  in  providing  additional 
station  and  warehouse  accommodation  onlines 
already  opened  for  traffic.  The  expenditure 
by  this  company  daring  the  half-year  on 
rolling  stock  was  exceptionally  .large,  being 
no  less  than  488,91-31.,  and  anomber  of  statistics 
on  the  subject  which  was  stated  by  the  chair, 
man  of  the  meeting  will  be  read  with  interest. 
He  said  that  during  the  half-year  they  had  added 
fifty-two  new  locomotive  engines  to  their  stock, 
so  that  they  had  in  all  now  1,155  locomotive 
engines  on  their  railway.  The  plant  for  their 
passenger  and  merchandise  traffic  had  also  been 
largely  increased,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
mineral  wagons.  They  had  added  no  fewer  than 
1,415  mineral  wagons,  increasing  such  stock 
beyond  that  of  any  other  company,  looking  at 
the  districts  to  be  served.  The  company  had  at 
this  moment  no  fewer  than  43,597  mineral 
wagons  of  various  kinds,  and  the  whole  of  the 
rolling  stock  numbered  73,158,  which  has  cost 
the  company  upwards  of  seven  millions  sterling. 
The  expenditure  must  still  continue  during  the 
current  and  succeeding  half.year  to  the  amount 
of  about  600,0001.,  and  when  that  sum  of  money 
was  spent,  the  entire  working  stock  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Company  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
worth  eight  millions  sterling.  Adverting  to  the 
great  rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  rate 
now  paid  to  artixans  of  every  class,  he  said  that 
the  total  increase  in  the  working  expenses  of  the 
company  amounted  to  163,393L,  and  fully  one. 
half  of  that — above  80,0001.  of  it— was  due  to 
wages. 

As  compared  with  the  several  companies 
already  referred  to,  the  expenditure  of  the  Great 
Eastern  during  the  half-year  was  limited,  the 
total  outlay  in  works  being  137,7941.,  of  which 
69,9881.  were  on  account  of  the  new  station  in 
Livcrpool-street,  and  42,9991.  in  additional  lands 
and  works  for  the  parent  line,  of  which  14,2111. 
were  spentat  Peterborough  in  providing  additional 
sidings  for  coal  traffic,  which  has  nearly  doubled 
itself  within  tbe  last  seven  years.  Referring  to 
the  prospective  junction  with  the  Metropolitan 
and  East  London  lines,  the  chairman  observed 
that  until  their  arrangements  were  fully  com- 
pleted at  Liverpool-street,  the  metropolitan  and 
suburban  traffic  could  not  be  fully  developed  ; 
but  they  were  in  the  meantime  working  it  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  the  means  of  inducing 
people  to  go  and  build  their  houses  in  the  metro- 
politan  district  eight  or  ten  miles  round  London. 

The  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Company  disclosed  prospective  expendi- 
ture on  new  works,  rather  than  any  reference  to 
outlay  during  the  past  half.year.  The  chairman 
(Sir  Edward  Watkin),  statBd  that  they  had 
bought  most  of  the  property  for  the  Greenwich 
and  Woolwich  line,  and  that  that  morning  they 
had  let  the  contract  for  the  completion  of  the 
line  to  Messrs.  Aird,  the  well-known  contractors, 
and  they  hoped  that  the  railway  would  be  opened 
in  eighteen  months.  They  had  also  bought  all 
the  property,  and  nearly  completed  the  works, 
on  the  Hythe  and  Sandgate  line.  And  they  had 
likewise  bought  a large  amount  of  property  to 
enable  them  to  go  on  with  the  Blackfriars 
branch.  The  chairman  then  made  an  interesting 
and  important  statement  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed Channel  tunnel.  He  said  that  the 
Northern  of  France  Railway  Company  and 
the  present  French  Government  had  come  to 
the  conclusion,  apparently  without  a shadow 
of  doubt  upon  their  minds,  that  it  w'as  quite 
possible  to  construct  a tunnel  19i  miles  long, 
between  the  nearest  eligible  point  upon  the 
French  coast  and  the  nearest  eligible  point  upon 
the  English  coast.  He  then  referred  to  the 
proposal  that  the  Northern  of  France,  the  South 
Eastern,  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and 
other  companies,  should  subscribe  the  cost  (esti- 
mated  at  80,OOOZ.)  of  sinking  two  shafts,  one  on 
the  French  side  and  one  on  the  English,  and  of 
driving  a drift-way  on  each  aide  a mile 
under  the  Cliaunel.  With  reference  to  this 
proposal  he  said  he  had  always  contended  that  a 
great  work  like  that  of  a tunnel  under  the 
Channel  could  only  be,  and  ought  only  to  be, 
conducted  at  international  cost.  But  then  came 
the  argument  that  if  they  succeeded  in  connect- 
ing the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  and  Dover 
railways  by  a tunnel  with  the  railways  of  France, 
their  property  must  become,  perhaps,  tbe  best  in 
the  world,  and  apart  from  the  international 
interest  they  would  have  a dividend  interest  in 
it.  Having  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  day 
was  gone  by  when  the  project  could  be  regarded 
as  a chimera,  and  that  the  construction  of  the 


tunnel  was  only  a question  of  time,  as  was 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  regarded 
by  some  of  the  leading  engineers  and  public  men 
of  the  present  day,  he  warmly  supported  the 
proposal  to  raise  the  sum  named  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  experiments,  and  if  they  succeeded,  the 
people  of  England  and  the  people  of  France 
would  be  in  a position  to  urge  and  force  upon 
their  Governments  the  completion  of  tbe  work. 

The  report  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Com- 
pany stated  that,  although  the  directors  had  the 
authority  of  the  shareholders  fur  the  large  ex  - 
penditure of  500,0001.,  they  were  in  no  harry  to 
exercise  it,  but  were  only  going  on  gradually 
improving  the  rolling-stock  and  stations,  in  order 
to  keep  themselves  up  to  the  mark  for  the 
traffic. 

The  proceedings  at.  the  meeting  of  the  Great 
Western  Company  showed  that  the  conversion 
of  the  gauge  from  broad  to  narrow  had  been 
actively  carried  forward  during  the  half-year, 
and  that  when  the  short  section  now  in  progress 
between  Kingsley  Junction  and  Bathampton  was 
completed,  there  would  be  a continuous  narrow 
gauge  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Great  Western 
system,  while  the  gauge  upon  the  main  line 
between  London  and  Bristol  would  be  broad  as 
well  as  narrow. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Company  during  the  half-year  in  new  and 
enlarged  works  and  rolling-stock  was  657,2821., 
and  included  314,6061.  for  land  and  enlargement 
of  stations,  and  165,3241.  on  lines  in  course  of 
construction.  The  outlay  on  rolling-stock  daring 
the  same  period  was  128,357i. 


THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  WREXHAM. 

Wkexhaji,  now  a first-class  station  on  the 
Great  Western  line  of  railway  from  Shrewsbury 
to  Chester,  has  memories  of  the  long  past  in  its 
history,  and  as  a border  town  has  been  subject 
to  much  vicissitude.  Aronnd  it  are  still  to  bo 
traced  remains  of  the  famous  dyke  thrown  up  by 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  to  arrest  the  incursions  of 
the  Welsh,  and  its  church — onoe  collegiate — was 
in  the  late  troublous  times  of  the  Commonwealth 
used  as  a prison  by  the  Parliamentarians.  Around 
it  are  castles  and  cliurches,  earthworks,  Roman 
or  British,  and  not  a few  fine  seats  of  resident 
gentry,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  Eaton 
Hall  and  Wynnstay,  the  latter  the  ancestral  seat 
of  the  president  of  the  Association,  Sir  Watkin 
W.  Wynn.M.P.  These,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
could  be  inspected  in  the  course  of  the  week,  were 
visited  by  the  members  of  the  Association,  and 
for  this  purpose  a programme  of  arrangements 
for  each  day’s  excursion  bad  been  drawn  out  by 
the  officers  of  the  society,  who  set  out  a goodly 
list  of  places  to  be  visited  and  work  to  be  done 
in  the  five  days’  sojourn  at  Wrexham. 

The  annual  meeting  was  opened  at  Wrex- 
ham. Tbe  retiring  president  was  tbe  Hon. 
Arthur  Walsh,  and  the  president  elect  Sir 
W.  W.  Wynn,  hart.  The  latter  delivered  the 
inaugural  address,  in  which  he  referred  to 
the  extensive  field  afforded  iu  the  Wrexham 
district  for  the  researches  of  the  society, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  their  excursiona 
and  meetings  would  be  rich  in  results.  The 
secretary  (the  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  of  Melk- 
sham,  VVilts)  then  read  the  annual  report,  which 
showed  that  the  society  was  in  a far  more  satis- 
factory state  now  than  when  it  before  met  in  the 
county  of  Denbigh  twenty  years  ago,  and  that 
the  Welsh  generally  paid  more  attention  to  the 
antiquities  of  their  country  than  they  formerly 
did.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  subsequently 
several  papers  were  read. 

On  the  second  day  the  members  proceeded 
to  Chirk,  and  special  carriages  were  provided  for 
their  use  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company.  On  arriving  at  Chirk  they  were  met 
by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  who, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Somerville,  agent  to  Mr. 
Biddulph,  conducted  the  parry  over  the  castle, 
which  contains  a great  many  objects  of  interest 
to  antiquarians.  After  spending  two  hours  in 
inspecting  the  castle,  the  company  returned  to 
the  station,  and  were  conveyed  to  Ruabon  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  Wynnstay,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Watkin  W.  Wynn,  hart.,  M.P.,  who  entertained 
the  members  to  luncheon.  The  party  subse- 
quently  inspected  the  church  at  Ruabon,  and  a 
paper  was  read  by  tbe  Rev.  E.  W.  Edwards, 
vicar,  descriptive  of  the  edifice.  Mr.  Whalley, 
M.P.,  produced  for  the  inspection  of  the  members 
two  pieces  of  stone,  which  he  said  were  part  of 
a monumental  effigy  found  in  the  ch^ch,  and 
belonging  to  a period  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
a 
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century.  However,  Mr.  Bloxam  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  certainly  was  not  of  any  earlier 
date  than  the  fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Whalley 
seemed  crest-fallen  at  this  dictum,  and  the 
stones,  which  he  had  brought  to  the  place  in  his 
carriage,  were  left  on  a gravestone,  Mr.  Whalley 
having  apparently  done  with  what  one  of  the 
members  remarked  was  “another  false  claimant.” 
After  visiting  some  other  spots  of  interest,  the 
company  returned  to  Wrexham  for  the  evening 
meeting,  which  was  presided  over  by  Professor 
Babington,  who  gave  a description  of  the  day’s 
excursion,  and  alluded  to  the  members  having 
trodden  upon  the  toes  of  some  gentlemen  at 
Ruabon  with  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  a 
stone,  which  was  shown  to  be  of  a comparatively 
modem  date.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Bloxam  and  other  gentlemen. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  a visit  to  Chester, 
the  programme  being  to  take  first  the  cathedral, 
then  St.  John’s  Church,  and  afterwards  the 
other  antiquities  of  the  city.  Over  sixty  mem- 
bers arrived  by  train  from  Wrexham.  The 
Dean  met  them  in  the  chapter-house  of  the 
cathedral,  and  for  a coople  of  hours  entertained 
and  instractod  his  listeners  with  an  interesting 
account  of  the  mother  church  of  the  diocese  and 
its  architectural  peculiarities. 

The  visitors  inspected  the  lady-chapel,  and 
thence  moved  to  the  south  aisle,  where  the  Dean 
explained  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Roger  Higden.  The  discovery  of  the  wand  in 
the  coffin  had  been  difierently  interpreted.  [Mr. 
Bloxam  said  his  view  was  that  it  was  found 
where  the  person  interred  had  been  on  a pil- 
grimage.] 

From  this  point  the  visitors  proceeded  to 
the  walls  near  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral, 
where  the  Dean  explained  the  progress  of 
the  restoration  externally ; and  they  next 
descended  to  the  cloisters,  where  the  task 
of  cicorone  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  Wynne 
Ffoulkes.  The  party  having  proceeded  round 
the  cloisters,  the  crypt  was  explored,  and  the 
tour  of  the  building  closed  at  the  King’s  School, 
formerly  the  monks’  refectory. 

Leaving  the  cathedral,  the  visitors  inspected 
St.  John’s  Church. 

The  party  luncheoned  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel. 
Subsequently  they  paid  a visit  to  the  old  bridge, 
the  ancient  houses  in  Bridge-street  and  Water- 
gate-street,  and  other  points  of  interest  about 
the  walls  and  the  city.  It  had  been  intended  to 
drive  through  Eaton  Park  to  Farndon  and  Holt ; 
but  as  the  objects  of  interest  in  Chester  occupied 
tho  whole  day  in  their  examination,  only  a 
section  of  the  party  proceeded  thither,  and  from 
thence,  after  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
mayor,  to  Wrexham. 

On  Thursday,  there  was  a carriage  excursion 
to  Watts’s  Dyke,  the  programme  including 
Gwersyllt,  Caergwrle,  Caer  Estyn,  Hope  Church, 
and  Hawarden  Castle,  returning  by  Dodloston, 
Church  and  Camp,  Trevalyn,  Marford,  the  Rofts 
Camp,  and  Gresford  Chm-ch. 

On  Friday,  the  parish  church  and  local  anti- 
quities were  visited,  and  the  excursion  pro- 
gramme included  Marchwiel,  Old  Cross  from 
Bangor  Monastery,  Overton  Church,  Penley, 
Hanmer  Church,  Emral,  Bangor  Monachornm, 
and  Althrey. 

The  meeting  for  the  reading  of  papers  (the 
last  of  the  series)  was  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange 
at  Wrexham  on  Thursday  night.  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn,  M.P.,  was  in  the  chair ; and 
Mr.  Whalley,  M.P.,  was  among  those  who  took 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

Professor  Babington  gave  an  account  of  the 
excursions  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  Bloxam  then  described  Caergwrle  and 
Hawarden  Castle,  visited  that  day,  and  expressed 
an  opinion  that  they  both  had  a British  founda- 
tion. He  considered  a portion  of  Caergwrle 
Castle  to  be  Roman.  InWales  Roman  masonry 
was  all  stone,  but  in  the  South  of  England  it  was 
partly  stone  and  partly  brick.  He  noticed, 
en  passant,  what  he  considered  an  error  made 
by  Mr.  Charles  Kean  in  producing  “ Macbeth.” 
There  was  in  one  of  the  scenes  a long  range  of 
Roman  wall  represented  as  made  of  brick  and 
stone  masonry  instead  of  atone  alone.*  Mr. 

* Tho  scene  in  question  was  suggested  and  drawn  bj  tbe 
conductor  of  this  journal;  the  motive  being  to  force 
upon  the  spectator  the  fact  that  the  period  of  the  play 
was  not  long  after  that  of  the  Roman  occupation.  It  is 
pleasant  to  bear  that  it  has  remained  so  long  on  &Ir.  I 
Bloxam's  memory.  The  scene,  which  is  described  in  the  ' 
play. book  as  “England:  Exterior  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
City,  with  Roman  WaU,’*  represented  a lofty  inclosure 
of  masonry,  with  bonding  courses  of  Roman  bricks  at 
regular  intervals,  as  seen  in  several  Roman  walls  still 
remaining  in  this  country.  It  docs  not  seem  to  us  open 
to  Mr,  Bloxam's  criticism. 


Bloxam  added  that  he  had  been  requested  to 
inspect  Windsor  Castle,  and  looking  round  he 
soon  satisfied  himself  that  the  castle  was  erected 
on  an  ancient  British  fortification.  There  were 
all  the  indications  of  the  ancient  British  fortress 
there,  and  he  found  the  same  at  Bangor  and 
Dover ; they  found  Mediaeval  castles  on  the  site 
of  ancient  British  fortresses. 

Mr.  Bloxam  next  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
inscribed  British  stones,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  pillar  of  Bliseg,  near  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey,  was  a Roman  pillar,  and  not  British,  as 
had  been  supposed.  He  then  read  a paper  “ On 
the  Inscribed  British  Monument  of  St.  Cadvan 
in  the  Church  of  Towyn.” 

Mr.  Trevor  Parkins  read  a paper  on  Offa’a 
Dike,  which  elicited  some  discussion. 

Mr.  Whalley  suggested  that  these  archmo- 
logical  associations  would  arrive  at  safer  conclu- 
sions  if  they  would  condescend  to  rise  a little 
above  tbe  consideration  of  the  material  remains 
of  ancient  times,  and  consider  what  were  tho  real 
relations— 

Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn  said  the  meeting  was 
now  discussing  the  subject  of  Offa’s  Dyke  only. 

Mr.  Whalley  trusted  he  was  not  out  of  order. 
Ho  went  on  to  say  that  the  present  accepted 
theory  about  English  history  as  to  what  the 
Romans,  Saxons,  and  Britons  were  was  as  far  as 
any  history  could  possibly  be  from  the  truth, 
that  the  ordinary  accepted  school  histories  were 
the  results  of  such  party,  polemical,  and  eccle- 
siastical  contentions  and  differences  as  tended 
to  promote  the  interests  of  one  party,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  exclusion 
of  tho  others.  Mr.  Whalley  went  on  to  complain 
that  Mr.  Bloxam  had,  in  tho  course  of  his  re- 
marks that  evening  on  Welsh  effigies,  stated 
that  the  pillar  of  Eliseg,  near  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey,  was  a Roman  pillar,  thus  robbing  them 
of  what  was,  and  had  been  always  considered 
as,  a pillar  of  their  local  traditions.  He  expressed 
his  dissent  from  this  sort  of  hap-hazard  conolu- 
eions,  and  he  maintained  that  the  Romans  never, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word,  “ con- 
quered” that  country.  On  the  authority  of 
Chief  Justice  Fortescue  and  another  learned 
Judge,  he  maintained  that  it  was  a fallacy  to 
suppose  that  this  country  was  ever  under  Roman 
power.  The  Romans  had,  no  doubt,  obtained  a 
certain  iufiuence  here,  and  we  had  obtained  a 
certain  influence  in  Rome,  but  without  either 
nation  practically  interfering  either  in  language 
or  laws  with  the  other. 

The  discussion  shortly  after  dropped. 


NEW  WESLEYAN  CHAPEL,  LOWER  ROAD, 
ROTHERHITEE. 

This  chapel,  just  now  completed,  is  oue  of 
those  erected  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Wesleyan 
Metropolitan  Chapel  Building  Fund,  and  will 
accommodate  1,030  persons,  viz.,  590  on  ground 
floor  and  440  in  the  side  and  end  galleries.  The 
very  restricted  and  awkward  nature  of  the  site 
has  necessitated  the  irregular  plan,  but  it  has 
been  so  treated  as  to  present  no  unpleasant 
internal  effect,  and  the  exterior  has  perhaps 
benefited  by  it,  enabling  breaks  being  made  in 
the  front  elevation  to  conform  to  the  raking 
frontage  line.  The  pulpit  and  communion-table 
are  in  a small  recess  at  the  end  of  the  chapel, 
over  which  there  is  a circular  window.  The 
chapel  is  lighted  by  eight  large  traceried  windows 
in  the  sides  and  by  the  large  window  in  the 
main  gable,  by  which,  in  spite  of  the  enclosed 
site,  ample  light  will  be  obtained.  The  roof  is 
open  timbered,  ceiled  at  the  collar,  and  of  hammer 
and  tie-beam  constractlon.  It  is  supported  by 
iron  columns,  and  the  arcading  above  them  is 
treated  in  an  appropriate  manner.  The  galleries 
are  reached  by  stone  staircases  on  each  side,  one 
in  the  tower  and  another  in  the  aidejturret.  An 
open  porch  gives  access  to  the  chapel,  which  is 
protected  from  draughts  by  double  sets  of  doors. 
All  the  seats  are  open,  and  provided  with  hat 
rests  and  umbrella-stands.  The  organ-chamber 
is  reached  from  the  gallery,  and  is  in  an  arched 
recess  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit.  In  the  rear  of 
the  chapel  are  three  vestries,  with  coal  and 
heating  chamber  below,  and  adjoining  them  in 
the  rear  of  some  houses  is  room  enough  for 
Bohools  to  be  erected  at  a future  time,  access  to 
which  can  be  had  from  a side  street. 

The  front  of  the  chapel  and  tower  is  faced 
with  Kentish  rag  in  jointed  courses,  and  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  glazing  is  by  Mr. 
Odell,  of  the  City-road,  the  front  and  end  windows 
being  of  tinted  geometric  designs.  The  gas- 
lighting is  by  Mr.  Shrivell  from  the  architect’s 


designs;  and  the  warming  by  Mr.  Grundy, 
Manchester. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  .Bell,  of  Unic 
court,  Old  Broad-street ; and  the  builders  s 
Messrs.  Nutt,  of  Albany-street,  whose' contra 
for  the  whole  is  for  4,9521. 

REFERENCES  TO  PLAN. 

A.  Porcli.  ' G.  Organ  over. 

R.  Stairs  to  Gallery.  H.  Testry. 

G.  Chapel.  I.  Minister’s  Vestry. 

D.  Communion.  : K.  Lobby. 

E.  Table.  L.  W.-C. 

F.  Pulpit.  M.  Vestry. 


THE  GRANVILLE  HALL,  RAMSGATE, 

We  give  a view  of  the  new  hall  which  has  be 
built  upon  a piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  Gra 
ville  Hotel,  Ramsgate,  and  serves  to  comple 
the  block  of  buildings  forming  the  hotel.  T 
exterior  of  the  hall  is  unpretending  ; the  interi 
is  made  to  have  the  appearance  of  a hall  attach 
to  a residence,  set  apart  for  private  theatric! 
or  concerts.  It  is,  however,  big  enough  : 
moderately  large  assemblies,  a municipal  diuni 
or  a county  ball.  The  style  is  Gothic,  like  tt 
of  tho  rest  of  the  building.  The  hall  proper 
84  ft.  long,  but  the  total  length  is  112  ft.  It 
41  ft.  high  by  35  ft,  wide.  There  is  a stage  wi 
a very  neat  proscenium  at  tbe  north  end,  anc 
gallery  at  the  southern  end.  Under  this  galle 
are  two  large  lobbies,  one  used  for  entrar 
from  the  street,  and  which  is  reached  by  a f 
stone  steps ; the  other  is  on  a level  with  the  hi 
with  communication  with  the  hotel. 

The  roof  of  the  building  is  wagon-headi 
divided  by  arched  ribs  into  seven  bays ; the 
are  subdivided  into  two  panels  in  breadth,  fill 
in  with  bird’s-bill  matched  boards  of  pitoh-pi 
varnished;  the  arched  ribs  are  of  the  sai 
material,  also  varnished,  but  of  a darker  ti 
and  are  supported  on  timber  cantilevers  p; 
jecting  from  tho  walls,  and  resting  on  stc 
corbels.  From  each  of  the  cantilevers  a t 
rod  extends  across  the  hall,  with  a suspendi 
rod  in  centre  from  ridge.  These  rods  are  twist 
and  painted  deep  blue,  with  some  gilding. 

The  body  of  the  hall  is  well  lighted,  by  day  i 
a lofcy  window  in  each  bay ; by  night,  wit! 
corona  suspended  from  each  cantilever.  1 
gallery  is  lighted  by  four  coronm,  on  standard 

The  walls  are  at  present  painted  of  a Frem 
grey  tint.  There  are  three  entrances  from  i 
street,  all  opening  on  to  tho  floor  of  the  ha 
much  confusion  would  be  avoided  in  the  ev» 
of  a casualty  by  this  arrangement. 

Tho  contractor  for  the  building  was  1 
Horne,  of  Ramsgate ; Messrs.  Richardson ) 
Slade,  of  London,  furnished  the  coi'onis ; a 
Mr.  Meakin,  of  London,  has  his  patent  windi 
raising  and  shutting  apparatus  in  full  force. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Wimperis,  of  Sackvil 
street,  Piccadilly, 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  a large  supp; 
room  adjoining  the  hall  at  the  proscenium  e 
is  fitted  up  with  a gallery  for  minstrels.  TI 
room  is  41  ft.  long,  31  ft.  high,  and  31  ft.  wh 
and  is  approached  by  steps  down  from  the  hi 
and  on  a level  with  the  hotel. 


GAMBLE  INSTITUTE,  GOUROCK.  , 
Mrs.  Gamble,  of  Ashburn,  having  generoof 
decided  to  build  at  Gourock,  on  the  Clyde,' 
library  and  reading-room  for  the  use  of  ti 
inhabitants,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  i 
Wednesday,  the  9thinst.  The  day  was  obaerV' 
as  a general  holiday,  and  a procession,  headi 
by  bands  of  music,  perambulated  the  town, 
was  arranged  that  Bailie  Melvin  should  prese 
the  trowel  to  Mrs.  Gamble,  who  laid  the  foanc 
tion-stone.  The  building  is  now  in  process  i 
construction,  and  will  comprise  a large  h? 
capable  of  holding  350  persons,  and  a lesser  ha 
which  will  accommodate  about  100.  There  w 
be  an  extensive  library,  coffee-room,  smokic 
room,  and  a set  of  baths. 


Kirkaldy  Masons. — A meeting  of  the  Unit 
Operative  Masons  of  Kirkaldy  has  been  beldi. 
consider  tbe  question  of  weekly  wages  a;' 
apprenticeships.  Delegates  had  waited  ap 
the  various  masters  in  town,  asking  them  to  pti 
their  men  weekly;  but  the  whole  of  themh' 
refused  to  comply  with  the  request,  ex^' 
Messrs.  .Tames  Miln  & Son.  It  was  agreM  <i 
again  wait  on  the  masters,  and  if  they  stiU  ii! 
fused  to  grant  weekly  pay  and  have  their  apprq; 
tices  bound,  that  the  operatives  should  give, 
their  notices  to  leave  work  on  the  same  day.  i 
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A FEW  WORDS  AS  TO  MODERN 
ARCHITECTURAL  SCULPTURE. 

’ Tnis  is  a subject  in  which  every  youQg'seulptor 
i should  bo  interested,  since  he  has  invariably  to 
' grapple  with  this  portion  of  the  art  when  about 
to  start  in  life. 

’ Taking  examples  of  modern  work  into  consi- 
t deration,  and  comparing  them  with  the  works  of 
t ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  we  are  not  in  any 
i way  inclined  to  view  the  former  as  high  art  5 far 
( from  it,  for  several  reasons  connected  with  its 
3 execution  which  we  hope  to  explain  presently, 
i Apart  from  the  capabilities  of  the  artist,  we 
t have  to  study  that  kind  of  material  which  will  be 
9 the  most  available  in  economising  the  expendi- 
■ ture  as  well  as  in  beautifying  a large  building. 
Stone,  no  doubt,  is  the  most  common  in  this 
country,  but  the  quality  of  this  material  as  a 
rule  is  so  inferior  as  to  render  it  entirely  in- 
adequate to  the  purposes  of  high  art,  though  we 
e arc  well  acquainted  with  one  kind  which  ipay  be 

j procured  in  this  country,  that  would  be  unques- 
tionably  well  adapted  for  internal  works  of  high 
ij^ish;  but  this  atone  is  seldom  used,  except 
• in  the  locality  whore  it  is  procurable.  Bronze, 

(j  again,  will  be  considered  too  expensive  for  general 
i<nae  in  a building,  and  moat  architects  probably 
j^would  think  its  colour  detrimental  to  the  general 
Heffect.  Into  such  questions  we  at  present  do  not 
||intend  to  enter.  We  may  just  mention  terra 
Icotta  as  a material  which  may  be  far  more  exten- 
isively  used  than  it  is  at  present,  not  only  for  the 
|8ako_  of  economy  alone,  but  for  its  durability, 
|and  its  ready  adaptation  to  that  kind  of  decora- 
ition  which  calls  the  modeller’s  art  into  requisi. 
Jtiou.^  It  has  many  advantages  over  stone,  in. 
Hcluding  that  of  the  work  being  left  entirely  as  it 
acomi.s  from  the  modeller’s  own  hand,  unless 
|l|reprodnction8  are  made;  and  even  then  it  gives 
plgreater  facilities  of  being  finished  by  the  artist 

Ithan  the  common  productions  which  we  gene- 
rally see  in  stone. 

We  proceed  at  once  to  the  principal  part  of 
lionr  subject,  namely,  the  production  of  architec- 
iljtural  art;  and  we  will  also  endeavour  to  inquire 
4;nto  the  capacity  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
llJxecutiou  of  such  works.  Such  an  inquiry  would 
Ujy  no  means  confer  credit  on  the  dispensers  of 
luch  work,  and  on  the  rotten  system  which  is 
"generally  called  “ business,”  which  has  crept  in 
io  the  annoyance  of  young  and  aspiring  artists. 

With  the  revival  of  the  Mediaeval  style  of 
irchitecture,  sculpture,  of  course,  became  one  of 
ts  dependent  accessories ; the  architect  having 
it  his  command  an  ornamental  carver,  who 
vould  not  only  be  employed  in  catting 
imament,  bnt  often  human  heads  for  label 
erminals.  and  gi'otesqne  animals  probably 
jsed  as  gargoyles.  And  wherever  it  is 

r bought  necessary  to  introduce  the  whole  figure, 
he  architect  has  only  to  apply  to  his  carver, 

: ivho  at  once  undertakes  the  task  irrespective  of 
i lis  incapacity  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
aiiuman  form.  For  a moment  we  will  just  glance 
■At  the  results  of  such  untutored  hands  attempting 
‘fhe  higher  branches  of  art.  The  carver  procures 
ij.  block  of  stone,  and  we  soon  seo  him  peltoring 
■ -way  at  a supposed  saint,  or  perhaps,  a virgin; 
^aodelliug  and  pointing  are  out  of  the  question, 

. lor  have  they  been  even  heard  of  among  this 
lass  of  men.  We  may  at  once  conclude  what 
• he  result  would  be  from  one  who  had  but  a 
■ague  knowledge  of  proportion  and  was  alto- 
■>i;ether  wanting  in  that  of  anatomy  and  the  other 
. lequirements  of  the  art.  Stone  which  had  been 
.i.ewn  into  disproportionate  and  distorted  forms 
?a8  (and  even  is,  now)  set  np  in  oar  churches  to 
vo  gaped  at,  and  even  admired,  by  our  art- 
i:ievouring  public,  and  often  eulogised  by  some 
: I our  Gothic  architects,  as  being  an  excellent 
xample  of  Mediaaval  art.  We  have  seen  in 
hurobes  which  had  been  either  entirely  built 
if  restored  by  some  eminent  architect  of  the 
figures  whose  heads  have  varied  from  a 
ixth  to  a tenth  part  of  the  whole  length ; and 
held  in  high  esteem  by  experts  in 
jrothic  art.  If  such  opinions  are  to  be  taken  as 
aha,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  prononnee  the  said  art 
®lse  but  barbarous;  and  we  doubt 
whether  much  progress  can  be  made  until  archi- 
3ctB  shall  have  acquired  a higher  knowledge  of 
irt  m general. 

The  Medimval  sculptors,  no  doubt,  had  the 
icalty  of  rendering  in  stone  with  a certain 
mount  of  trnthfulnesB  the  foliage  and  the  textile 
ibncs  of  the  period,  but  whenever  the  nude 
•as  attempted,  we  see  not  the  same  life-touches 
11  hiB  flesh  as  we  see  in  hia  drapery.  If  he  had 
-udied  the  first  principles  of  art,  he  could  not 
ave  forgotten  that  those  principles  are  based 


upon  truth.  Truth  is  the  very  soul  of  all  art. 
And  whenever  it  is  discarded,  art  at  once  be- 
comes dead  and  corruptible ; hence  wo  see  but 
fewMediasval  examples  worthy  to  be  called  high 
art,  simply  because  Nature  herself  had  not  been 
consulted  at  the  outset,  and  that  truth,  which  she 
invariably  teaches,  had  not  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  artist’s  mind  with  any  amount  of  force. 
The  great  difficulty  with  old  sculptors,  no  doubt, 
was,  that  there  was  not  to  be  found  an  esta- 
blished school,  where  they  could  procure  that 
knowledge  of  the  human  form  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  their  art ; nor  had  they  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  of  antiquity  placed  before  them 
to  copy.  The  nude  life,  again,  would  probably 
bo  prohibited  on  account  of  their  adherence  to 
monastic  views,  so  that  they  had  many  diffi- 
culties  to  contend  with ; and  it  is  surprising  that 
they  should  have  accomplished  even  so  much  as 
they  have. 

Compare  the  advantages  modern  tuition  has 
been  able  to  render  the  art  student.  Schools 
have  been  established.  At  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  British  Museum  he  may  indulge  his 
appetite  for  art  to  satiety.  There  are  many 
students  who  avail  themselves  of  these  institu- 
tions,  some  of  them  acquiring  a great  amount  of 
proficiency  in  their  art.  But  what  are  the 
effects  of  these  institutions  upon  architectural 
art  ? Do  our  architects  in  any  way  encoura"e 
these  heird-working  students  ? I think  not,  or 
why  do  we  so  constantly  see  such  detestable 
attempts  in  our  churches,  and  why  should  men 
who  are  very  little  better  than  masons  be  em- 
ployed ? After  working  themselves  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  architect,  they  invariably 
thrive,  and  carry  on  a pretty  good  trade,  but 
their  productions  are  like  inferior  literature, 
"cheap  and  nasty,”  totally  unworthy  of  the 
resources  we  have  at  our  command  for  better 
work.  It  is  true,  within  the  last  few  years  some 
progress  has  been  made,  though  not  in  any  way 
benefiting  the  student.  The  true  artist  has  to 
succumb  to  the  quack,  simply  because  the  latter 
has  the  audacity  to  represent  himself  as  what  he 
is  really  not;  his  vocation  is  not  that  of  an  artist, 
but  of  a talker : hence  quackery  has  so  far 
established  itself  as  to  be  eagerly  sought  for  by 
some  of  our  architects.  This  part  of  the  subject 
requires  to  be  treated  separately. 

To  return  to  the  art-worker,  who,  probably 
after  studying  for  some  years  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  having  gained  some  of  its  honours, 
is  obliged  to  seek  his  fortune  where  he  can ; most 
likely  we  may  find  him  giving  his  assistance  to 
such  a man  as  we  have  mentioned  above  at  a low 
rate  of  wages,  simply  because  his  employer  has 
been  obliged  to  take  the  work  cheap  himself ; 
BO  that  through  the  assistance  of  these  students 
the  quack  has  been  able  to  succeed  in  doing 
better  work  than  he  did  formerly.  Even  now, 
if  we  find  a work  tolerably  well  modelled,  it  is 
usually  badly  carved  by  ornamental  carvers,  who 
have  never  in  any  way  studied  the  figure.  The 
necessity  for  cheapness  again  prevents  any 
length  of  time  being  spent  on  the  work,  even  if 
there  was  an  expert  carver  employed ; bat  good 
figure-carvers  are  seldom  seen  in  the  shops  of 
these  architectural  art  manufacturers. 

I think  the  reader  will  see  that  our  purpose 
has  been  to  point  out  the  gross  injustice  done  in 
entrusting  works  to  .incompetent  men,  simply 
because  they  are  able  to  talk  the  architect  into 
giving  it  to  them.  But  why  are  some  of  our 
architects  so  easily  duped  ? I say  architects, 
because  invariably  whenever  they  are  employed 
themselves,  they  employ,  for  the  decoration  in  all 
its  branches,  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
whom  they  think  fit.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
to  architects  we  have  to  look  for  reform  if  we 
are  ever  to  have  it ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  will  be  inclined  to  such  a course  so  long  as 
they  consider  themselves  sufficiently  well  served 
by  the  quack  who  is  favoured  with  their  patron- 
age. It  is  high  time  that  something  should  be 
done  to  forward  not  only  the  interests  of  art  in 
general,  but  of  those  students  who  might  become 
our  greatest  sculptors. 

We  heard  a short  time  ago  some  talk  about  a 
national  school  for  sculpture,  but  whether  any 
proceedings  have  been  taken  to  establish  one, 
we  have  not  beard.  Such  an  establishment 
undoubtedly  could  not  but  confer  the  greatest 
benefit  upon  the  lower  branches  of  the  art,  and 
especially  npon  such  of  our  students  as'aim  to 
something  higher.  j.  M.  G. 


Tire  in  a German  Town. — There  has  been 
a great  fire  at  Meiningen,  in  Germany.  Half  the 
town  is  destroyed,  and  more  than  3,000  persona 
have  been  rendered  homeless. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NEWCASTLE. 

The  first  stone  of  the  proposed  new  school 
has  been  laid  on  an  elevated  site  of  about  seven 
acres,  overlooking  the  town,  The  school  build- 
ing and  master’s  house,  and  boarding-house, 
are  all  connected  together,  the  principal  school 
front  being  towards  Mount  Pleasant,  while  the 
boarding-house  and  master’s  house  face  towards 
the  public  walks  and  Trentham. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  school  building 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  front, 
with  another  entrance  opposite  to  it  from  the 
School  Close.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance-hall 
is  an  office  for  the  school  marshal,  and  a book 
store.  The  entrance-hall  opens  into  a corridor 
8 ft.  wide,  the  full  length  of  the  building,  with 
the  large  school-room,  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  at  the 
upper,  or  east  end.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
corridor  are  five  class-rooms,  25  ft.  by  17  ft., 
and  one  lecture,  or  large  class-room,  25  ft.  by 
26  ft, ; at  the  west  end  is  the  head  master’s 
class-room,  or  libra^,  30  ft.  by  22  ft.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  corridor  a stono  staircase  leads 
to  the  basement,  which,  owing  to  the  fall  in  tho 
ground,  is  at  this  point  above  the  ground  level. 
Under  the  head-master’s  class-room  is  a labora- 
tory, which  will  be  fitted  up  with  the  most 
modern  appliances;  and  under  the  class-rooms  a 
chemical  class-room,  chemical  store-room,  lava- 
tory, and  an  apparatus-room,  communicating 
with  the  leoture-room.  On  the  same  level  as 
the  principal  class-rooms,  and  between  them  and 
the  masters’  house,  are  an  assistant  master’s 
room,  boarders’  dining-room,  30  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and 
matron’s  sitting-room,  and  store-rooms. 

The  whole  of  the  first  floor  above  the  class- 
rooms is  fitted  up  as  one  long  dormitory,  which 
is  divided  by  wooden  partitions,  about  & ft.  high, 
into  separate  cubicles,  for  forty  boarders  : these 
would  be  used  as  studies,  and  also  as  dormitories, 
by  the  boys.  Bath-room  and  W.  C.s  are  pro- 
vided in  connexion  with  this  dormitory.  Day 
and  night  sick-rooms,  bath-room,  &o.,  for  sick 
boys,  which  could  be  completely  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  boarders  in  case  of  infection,  are 
provided.  Matron's  bedroom,  linen-closet,  and 
box-room  complete  the  boarders’  part  of  the 
house.  The  kitchens  and  offices  are  in  the  base- 
ment, on  the  same  level  as  the  laboratory. 

The  head-master’s  house  contains  dinin<», 
drawing,  and  sitting  rooms,  study,  on  tho 
grouud-fioor,  eight  bedrooms,  and  two  dress- 
ing-rooms, besides  bath,  W.  C.s,  and  store-rooms 
on  the  first  and  second  floors. 

The  whole  of  the  school  and  class-rooms  and 
dormitories  will  be  heated  by  hot  water,  and 
will  be  thoroughly  ventilated.  The  school  close- 
will  be  laid  out  as  cricket  and  play  grounds. 

The  buildings  will  be  of  red  bricks,  with 
white  stone  dressings,  and  will  be  of  a plain 
Tudor  stylo  of  architecture.  A tower  and  flfeohe 
will  probably  be  added  at  some  future  period. 
The  contract  has  not  been  lot.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Lewes  & Son,  of  Newcastle,  whoso 
designs  were  selected  in  a limited  competition. 


CREMATION,  CEMETERIES,  AND  CAMPO 
SANTOS. 

Theee  is  news  of  cremation  in  earnest  from 
Vienna.  The  municipality  of  the  Austrian 
capital  has  determined,  on  tbe  advice  of  the  local 
sanitary  authorities,  to  disestablish  burial  of  the 
dead,  as  a practice  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
living.  Henceforth  the  dead  are  to  be  burnt  on 
scientific  principles.  Cremation  is  not  absolutely 
declared  to  be  compulsory,  so  that  the  20,000 
Viennese  who  die  annually  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  say  with  their  latest  breath  whether 
they  have  a preference  for  tbe  fiery  furnace  or 
the  dank  pit.  The  authorities,  however,  seem 
to  be  enamoured  of  cremation  for  economical  as 
well  as  sanitary  reasons,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
municipal  ovens  are  got  into  working  order  there 
may  be  a peremptory  prohibition  of  burial  as  a 
public  " nuisance.”  What  with  the  doings  of 
the  German  cremationists  ia  New  York,  the 
boasted  success  of  grim  experiments  in  Leipzic, 
and  this  adoption  of  the  burying  process  by  the 
public  authorities  of  Vienna,  cremation  would 
seem  to  have  progressed  beyond  the  stage  of 
abstract  discussion,  and  become  a stern  fact  of 
this  terribly  scientific  age.  But  do  we  know  that 
cremation  already  exists  as  a long-established 
practice  in  the  British  empire  itself?  We 
scarcely  do ; yet  read  the  following  matter-of- 
fact  paragraph  from  the  Times  of  India  of  tho 
6th  nit. : — 

“ The  remains  of  the  Hon.  Narayan  Wassodeo,  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Bombay,  whose  lamented 
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death  through  the  fall  of  a building  waa  reported  by 
telegraph,  were  aolemnly  cremated  on  the  burning-ground 
at  Sonapore.  The  body  was  placed,  after  it  was  recovered 
from  under  the  ruina,  on  the  floor  of  a large  apartment 
at  the  rear  of  one  of  the  winga  of  the  house,  and  the 
female  members  of  the  family,  Beating  themaelvca  around 
it.  save  themselves  np  to  uncontrollable  grief.  The 

- V . , _!.  ■!  ' 


nnhap^y  widow  was  overwhelmed  by  the  dreadful  calamity 


tad  befallen  her.  A great  number  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  European  and  various  native  communities 
called  and  took  a last  look  at  the  remaine  as  they  lay 
covered  with  a white  robe,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  being 
alone  eipoaed.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  perform  the 
last  offieea  on  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  Temple  at 
Walkeshwar,  but  ultimately  it  waa  considered  that  the 
bnming-ground  at  Sonapore  would  be  a more  appropriate 
scene,  for  there  Mr.  Narayan  had,  at  considerable  cost, 
erected  a place  of  shelter  for  mourners,  planted  trees,  and 
in  other  ways  shown  his  munificence.  The  procession 
started  about  seven  p.m.  In  three  hours  only  a handful 
of  ashes  remained  of  him  who  was  but  that  morning  the 
influential  leader  of  the  Hindoo  community,  full  of  life 
and  hop".'’ 


In  a lengthy  preface  to  a second  edition  of 
his  SermoD  on  Cremation,  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coin  says  that  Christianity  holds  a middle  course 
between  that  stoical  and  cynical  indifference 
which  would  sternly  forbid,  or  sneeringly  scoff, 
at  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  departed,  and 
that  immoderate  grief  which  either  betokens  a 
lack  of  faith  in  the  resurrection,  or  seeks  to 
display  itself  in  extravagant  ostentation.  In 
early  days  life  was  a prison  to  Christians  and 
death  a joyful  deliverance  from  it.  After  quoting 
from  St.  Cyprian’s  treatise,  “ De  Mortalitate,” 
and  from  other  fathers,  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late observes  that  both  funeral  obsequies  and 
mourning  attire  at  funerals,  and  subsequently, 
need  reformation.  The  improvement  of  church- 
yards in  rural  districts  is  even  more  urgent. 
While  much  has  been  effected  in  the  last  fifty 
years  for  the  restoration  and  improvement  of 
churches,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  for 
churchyards.  A rural  churchyard  may,  it  duly 
cared  for,5  be  made  to  exercise  ministerial  func- 
tions scarcely  less  effective  for  good  than  the 
Church  itself.  It  is  often  placed  in  a seques- 
tered  spot  and  quiet  seclusion,  and  is,  therefore, 
favourable  to  religious  meditation  and  prayer. 
The  churchyard  may  perform  a religious  work. 
But  this  is  too  often  marred  and  frustrated,  the 
Bishop  contends,  by  broken  and  decayed  walls, 
the  inroads  of  cattle,  the  character  of  the  tomb- 
stones,  which  make  it  doubtful  whether  they 
belong  to  a Pagan  burying-plaoe  or  Christian 
cemetery  5 while  sometimes  the  selfishness  and 
vanity  of  men  obtrude  themselves  in  massive  rect- 
anf’ular  altar-tombs  (how  unlike  those  of  a more 
devotional  age),  fenced  round  with  ajealous  iron 
palisade  or  chevaux  de  frize,  and  enclosing  a 
wild  conservatory  of  docks  and  nettles.  With 
regard  to  public  cemeteries,  the  Bishop  says, — 
" Why  should  not  cemetery  companies  or  re- 
ligious guilds  be  formed,  under  ecclesiastical 
authority,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  laity  with 
the  clergy  for  devout  Christian  burial  of  the 
dead  of  our  great  cities  and  towns  ? Many  more 
cemeteries  than  now  exist  will  ere_  long_  be 
wanted.  The  outory  for  cremation  itself  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  this.  Let  that  demand,  which 
will  become  louder  and  louder,  be  met  by  the 
Christian  Church  acting  on  her  own  principles 
in  her  own  way.” 

The  right  reverend  prelate  then  snggests  an 
English  Campo  Santo.  Why  should  nob  a 
Nicolas  of  Pisa  be  associated  with  a Giovanni  by 
congenial  works  of  Christian  sculpture  ? Why 
should  not  English  Orgagnas  come  forth  and 
adorn  the  walla  of  its  cloistral  arcades  with 
frescoes  representing  sach  sacred  subjects  as 
are  found  in  the  catacombs,  and  which  apeak  of 
death,  burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and 
which,  while  they  charm  the  eye,  cheer  also  the 
heart  of  the  spectator  ? Might  not,  also,  some 
noble  church  be  erected  in  connexion  with  the 
holy  precincts,  and  add  fresh  beauty  and  sane- 
tity  to  it,  as  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  derives  a 
solemn  dignity  from  its  association  with  the 
gronp  of  sacred  buildings  near  it,  the  graceful 
baptistery,  the  mystenous  campanile,  and  the 
majestic  cathedral  ? The  bishop  would  have 
the  painter’s  pencil  employed  to  reproduce  the 
Christian  teaching  of  the  ancient  catacombs. 


STAINED  GLASS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

A NUMBER  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  belonging  to  various  denominations, 
have  suggested  the  propriety  of  placing  a 
memorial  window  in  the  new  Free  Church, 
Dunkeld,  now  in  coarse  of  erection,  and  the  con- 
gregation at  a recent  meeting  most  cordially 
entertained  the  proposal.  The  many  noble 
qualities  his  lordship  possessed,  and  especially 
the  uniform  kindness  he  manifested  towards  the 
congregation  from  his  first  connexion  with  them 
until  he  laid  the  foundation  of  their  new  church 
in  June  last,  have  prompted  the  suggestion. 
After  consultation  with  the  architect  it  is  found 
that  from  200Z.  to  3001.  will  be  required  to  meet 
the  desired  end,  and  this  earn  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  by  contributions  from  the  congregation  and 
friends. 

The  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  subscribers  to  a memorial  of  the 
late  Lord  Marjoribanks,  resolved  upon  the 
erection  of  a stained-glass  window  in  Norham 
Church,  and  some  time  since  selected  a design 
submitted  by  Mr.  Baguley,  of  Newcastle.  The 
work  has  now  been  completed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  committee,  and  consists  of  a window  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church,  the  subjects  being  “The 
Good  Samaritan”  and  “The  Vision  of  Cornelius.” 
Amemorial  brass  plate hasbeen  placednexttothe 
window,  designed  by  the  same  artist,  with  the 
following  inscription  ; — “ In  grateful  memory  of 
David  Baron  Marjoribanks,  of  Ladykirk,  by  con. 
tribution.” 

The  fine  five-light  window  in  the  chancel  of 
St.  Peter’s  English  Episcopal  Chnrcb,  Montrose, 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Cottier  & Co.,  of  London.  A life-size  figure  of 
Our  Saviour  occupies  the  centre  division  of  the 
window ; whilst  in  the  two  divisions,  on  either 
side,  are  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
nimbus,  dresses,  &c.,  differ  in  each  figure,  while 
the  ornamentation  in  the  upper  portion  of  eacii 
division  consists  of  fruit  without  paint.  The 
words,  “Eoce  Homo”  are  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  centre  compartment.  Messrs.  Cottier  & 
Co.  recently  supplied  the  memorial  windows 
erected  in  Crathie  Church  by  her  Majesty  in 
memory  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  Bev. 
Norman  M‘Leod. 

Two  painted  glass  windows  have  been  recently 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Glass  Manufactory  at 
Munich  that  have  been  executed  for  a church  at 
Dairy,  near  Glasgow.  German  critics  speak  of 
them  in  high  terms  of  commendation. 


preclude  all  possibility  of  sewage  making  its  i 
way  into  the  tank,  which  is  the  only  conceivable  ; i 
objection  that  occurs  to  me.  J.  R.  f 


A CARILLON,  OR  SET  OF  CHIMES,  FOE  >' 
ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

In  the  Times,  of  the  2nd  of  October  last,  it  J 
was  intimated  that  St.  Paul’s  is  to  have  a set  of  S 
chimes  if  the  needful  funds  can  be  raised,  and  19 
about  tlio  same  time  certain  other  newspapers 
told  us  that  “at  last  our  metropolitan  cathedrabfi 
is  to  have  a carillon ! ” but  very  lately  some  one  ■) 
has  gone  much  further,  and  stated,  “ There  is  a^  i 
project  for  a large  peal  of  ten  or  twelve  bells  for 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  I have  recommended  ak 
B tenor  of  3 tons  (!)  for  that.” 

Now,  with  a view  to  show  that  I have  someit 
reason  for  writing  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  men-a< 
tioned  that,  being  an  amateur  musician,  I have,  n 
surveyed  all  the  more  important  bells  in  theit 
metropolis,  as  well  as  the  finest  carillons  ln!| 
Belgium,  and  often  listened  critically  to  theirrd 
music.  I have  also  given  much  attention  to  the  1 
various  qualities  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  bells  jl 
in  general.  The  music  produced  by  the  riugingij 
of  a good  peal  of  bells,  at  a proper  time  and  i 
place,  and  in  moderation,  is  very  pleasing  to  the  1 
ear ; but  the  ringing  of  a large  and  extremely  fl 
heavy  peal  in  a situation  like  that  of  St.  Paul’s,!:! 
would,  in  my  opinion,  become  a nuisance,  and  } 
probably  cause  a decrease  in  the  value  of  hoose  (i 
property  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  a short  diB4l»i 
tance  from  the  cathedral  are  the  far-famed’! 

Bow  bells,”  with  a grand  tenor  of  53  cwt.,  tej 
say  nothing  about  St.  Bride’s  and  other  peals  ol  ^ 
ten  or  twelve.  A peal  of  large  and  heavy  bellt  t 
is,  then,  by  no  means  desirable  at  St.  Paul’t! 
cathedral. 

If,  however,  the  dean  and  chapter  shoulolO 
sanction  the  other  scheme,  and  if  the  necessarj  fc 
funds  can  he  raised  for  a carillon,  or  set  o:Ji 
chimes,  to  be  put  up  in  the  north-western  towenf 
though  sorely  this  is  vei’y  doubtful, — I wovUo^ 
recommend  a series  of  comparatively  small  bells  m 
tuned  to  the  chromatic  scale,  similar  to  those  ii  n 
the  tower  of  Antwerp  Cathedral.  The  machint  f 
should,  of  course,  he  constructed  by  Alessr&jl 
Gillett  & Bland,  of  Croydon. 

Thomas  Walesbt.  fi 


Proposed  Opening  of  Iiincoln's-Inn  Gar- 
dens to  the  Public. — A memorial,  signed  by 
the  clergy,  district  visitors,  and  influential 
tradesmen  of  the  locality,  has  been  presented  to 
the  Benchers  of  the  Honourable  Society  of 
Lincoln’s. inn,  praying  that  body  to  be  pleased 
to  take  steps  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  restriction 
as  to  the  access  to  the  Lincoln’s-inn  Gardens  to 
the  general  public,  and  follow  the  example  of  the 
Benchers  of  the  Temple,  to  throw  open  the  same 
at  stated  hours  as  a place  of  public  recreation. 


STORAGE  OP  WATER. 

Sir,— In  reference  to  the  above  subject,  it 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  I occupied  a house  near  Liverpool, 
where  every  drop  of  water  made  use  of,  for  all 
purposes,  fell  in  rain  on  the  roof.  It  waa  an  old 
house,  originally  built  by  the  owner  for  bis  own 
residence,  in  a district  not  then  supplied  by 
street  mains,  and  there  was  no  spring  on  the 
premises.  A large  tank  was  constructed  under 
the  back  kitchen,  into  which  all  tbe  rain  that 
fell  on  tbe  roof  was  conveyed,  passing  through  a 
bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  so  as  to  be  pumped  up 
perfectly  clear,  but  with  rather  a smoky  taste. 
This  was  removed  by  passing  it  through  an 
ordinary  charcoal  filter  for  drinking.  The 
quality  of  the  water  was  most  excellent  for 
washing,  cooking,  and  making  tea;  and  on  sub- 
mitting it  once  to  an  analytic  chemist,  he  pro- 
nounced  it  to  be  remarkably  pure.  Our  house- 
hold consisted  of  three  in  family  (with  occa- 
sional  visitors)  and  two  servants.  There  was  a 
wash-honse  with  boiler  on  the  premises,  and  most 
of  the  washing  was  done  at  home  ; a shower- 
bath  was  used  daily,  and  we  never  thought  of 
restricting  ourselves  in  the  use  of  water  in  any 
way,  watering  the  garden  included.  Tet  we 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  short  of  water. 
One  summer,  after  a drought  for  many  weeks, 
feeling  curious  to  know  how  our  supply  was 
holding  out,  I removed  a movable  flagstone  in 
tbe  floor  of  tbe  back  kitchen,  and  measured  the 
depth  of  water,  which  proved  to  be  5 ft.  Once 
only  during  the  whole  term  of  our  long  residence, 
was  the  tank  emptied  and  cleaned,  and  then  not 
because  the  quality  of  tbe  water  was  at  all  im- 
paired, but  simply  because  it  seemed  desirable 
from  lapse  of  time,  and  some  repairs  in  the  pipes 
presented  a convenient  opportunity.  The  tank, 
of  course,  was  cemented,  not  lined  with  lead.  I 
have  often  thought  that  bouses  might  with  great 
advantage  be  more  generally  constructed  so  as 
to  store  the  rainwater  in  a similar  manner, 
which  could,  I imagine,  be  easily  done  so  as  to 


BILTON  HOUSE. 

This  mansion,  about  a mile  and  a half  froir  J 
Rugby,  south-west,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Joseph! 
Addison,  A.D.  1711.  On  his  death,  the  housii^ 
and  manor  devolved  upon  his  sole  daughter,  whs ' 
resided  here  for  many  years,  and  was  buried  it  > 
the  chancel  of  the  aidjacent  chnrcb,  without  dip 
monument.  The  estate  then  devolved  upon  tbi  1 
Hon.  John  Simpson.  In  Smith’s  “History  o'" 
Warwickshire”  (1830),  this  house  is  described  oi  i 

spacions,  irregular  edifice,  constructed  a 1 
different  periods.  The  chief  suite  of  rooms  is  otil 
the  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  tblj 
reign  of  King  James  I.,  erected,  probably,  by  tb  \ 
Broughton  family,  who  then  owned  the  estateip 
the  remainder  of  the  house  was  erected,  probablji  1 
by  Mr.  Addison  for  the  reception  of  his  wife,  tbi^ 
Countess  of  Warwick.  The  gardens  are  describe*  in 
as  extensive  and  kept  up  in  the  olden  style;  tb  : 
house  was  entered  by  iron  folding  gates,  leadin^;9 
to  an  ancient  porch.  Tbe  avenue  of  trees,  whei  1 
I saw  it  many  years  since,  appeared  to  me  U t 
have  been  the  original  of  that  mentioned  in  tb  0 
Spectator,  No.  110,  as  being  suitable  for  an  even,  5 
ing  walk,  and  for  reflection.  The  church  is  s 
desirable  specimen  of  Gothic  architectnreili 
having  an  octagonal  spire,  which  springs  from » r 
square  tower. 

The  plain  interior  waa  divided  by  an  open' 
worked  stone  screen.  Tbe  Gentleman’s  Magcu\; 
zi7ie,  vol.  67,  part  i.,  pp.  256,  385,  contains  ar  r 
obituary  notice  of  Miss  Addison,  who  died  ii  f 
1797,  aged  79  years,  unmarried.  Burbo’-  1 
“Visitation  of  Seats,”  first  series,  vol.  ii.,  1853  !^ 
contains  an  engraving  of  the  modern  edifice  0 i 
Biiton  Grange,  near  Rugby,  described  as  tb  f 
“only  specimen  of  Pugin’s  Domestic  arebi:  / 
lecture  in  the  fashion  of  the  Catholic  days  ft « 
Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  Hamptoi]'  1 
Court.”  Biiton  House  is  referred  to,  but  no  . 
engraved,  in  the  second  series  of  this  work. 

C.  Cooke.  . 


TRe  Odessa  Theatre  Competition. — Th^: 
Gazette  des  Architectes  et  diiBdtiment  for  Augus 
3l8t  (Morel  & Co.,  13,  Rue  Bonaparte,  Paria)i  • 
contains  the  conditions  of  this  competition  (opem  i 
to  all  nations),  together  with  plan  and  seciioui ; 
of  tbe  site,  and  current  prices  of  materials. 


Sept.  12,  1874.] 
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' DAMAGE  BY  LIGHTNING  TO  ST.  GILES’S 
CATHEDRAL,  EDINBURGH. 

I , The  damage  recently  caused  by  lightning  to 
the  crown  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh, 
has  prOTcd  much  more  serious  than  was  at  first 
> anticipated.  The  spire  was  struck  just  under- 
j.neath  the  vane,  and  as  there  was  no  conductor, 

I the  lightning  passed  downwards,  until  it  made 
^ its  way  through  the  masonry  of  the  staircase, 
;,iwhich  forms  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the  crown. 
‘The  stones  have  been  more  or  less  shattered  and 
(^displaced  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  two  of  the 
apianaclee  have  been  knocked  down.  One  of 
nthem  fell  on  the  platform  beneath,  doing  con* 
iaidem-ble  damage,  and  the  other  lighted  on  the 
jtoof  of  one  of  the  churches,  but  fortunately  at 
M part  above  one  of  the  walls,  or  the  debris 
Kwould  have  gone  through  the  slates  and  fallen 
lijnto  the  church.  In  the  staircase  the  lightning 
inade  a breach  from  1 in.  to  2 in.  wide,  right 
p|hroiigh  the  masonry,  which  has  a blackened 
•ippearancG  denoting  the  line  of  passage  taken 
|i)y  the  lightning.  Mr.  Fraser,  burgh  engineer, 

1 las  made  an  e.xamination  of  the  building,  and 
Reported  to  the  Procurator  Fiscal.  The  damage 
Jes  estimated  at  between  2001.  and  3001. 


active  life  and  public  notice,  and  finally  died 
September  3,  1874.  His  kindness  of  heart  won 
him  numerous  friends;  and  while  many  will 
regret  his  loss,  he  will  have  left  few  enemies. 


NEIY  JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE  IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


[ FREE  LIBRARY  FOR  CHEETHAM. 
r At  a meeting  of  the  Free  Libraries  Committee 
u f the  Council,  held  the  26th  day  of  August,  it 
i/as  resolved  to  erect  a free  library  at  Cheetbara, 
I nd  that  Messrs.  Clegg  & Knowles,  Messrs, 
fcflpeakniau  & Charleswortb,  Messrs.  Price  & 
ijiinklator,  and  Messrs.  Barker  & Ellis  be  asked 
submit  designs  for  the  building. 


THE  LATE  SIR  JOHN  RENNIE. 

We  record  with  regret  the  death  of  this  dis- 
nguished  engineer.  Sir  John  Rennie,  Past 
resident  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
as  born  August  30,  1794.  He  first  assisted  his 
4her,  the  late  John  Rennie,  in  building  both 
huthwark  and  Waterloo  Bridges.  After  the 
ijjath  of  his  father,  in  1821,  he  succeeded  to  him 
Engineer  to  the  Admiralty,  a post  he  held  for 
in  years.  Among  his  more  important  works, 
p London  Bridge,  for  which  be  received  the 
vnour  of  knighthood,  Sheerness  Dockyard,  the 
jmpletion  of  Ramsgate  Harbour,  and  Plymouth 
■eakwater,  commenced  by  his  father,  the  Earl 
, Lonsdale  s Docks  at  Whitehaven,  a portion  of 
l^ose  at  Cardiff,  and  the  carrying  out,  for  a 
^mber  of  years,  of  the  great  system  of  drain* 
,e  and  land  reclamation  in  the  Lincolnshire 
sns.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a fine 
^)rk  on  Harbours,  of  which  Her  Majesty  was 
piously  pleased  to  accept  the  dedication,  and 
if’  which  he  received  tokens  of  honour  from 
b|3  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria.  He  was 
iJ.to  the  author  of  a “Monograph  on  Plymouth 
pf  :eakwalor,”  aud  a small  “ History  of  Engineer* 
in  the  form  of  a Presidential  Address  to  the 
rtititntion  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  conjunction 
lifah  his  late  brother,  G.  Rennie,  he  contributed 
rnmtroduce  the  screw  propeller  into  the  navy, 
>■'.2  erected  the  machinery  for  the  mints  of 
ijJcutta,  Bombay,  and  Mexico.  Also  they 
bitcted  the  Royal  Clarence  Victualling  Yard  at 
armouth  ; and  Sir  John  Rennie  was  the  first  to 
r.  'ceive  the  uses  of  the  diving-bell  in  engineer- 
i ' works.  Sir  John  Rennie  was  admittedly  a 
; h authority  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
; ilrauho  engineering,  harbours,  canals,  drain* 
iW,  irrigation,  the  storage  of  water,  and  the 
tlnageuient  of  rivers;  and  his  pamphlet  on 
' he  Drainage  of  Lombardy”  having  attracted 
I notice  of  the  Italian  Premier,  Signor  Sella,  the 
-er  induced  the  King  of  Italy  to  confer  upon  him 
t order  of  St.  Maurice  aud  St.  Lazare.  Sir 
• “ possessed  a wide  reputation  on  the 
•utment,  as  may  be  gathered  not  only  from  the 
ve  remarks,  but  from  the  fact  that  he  con- 
icted  the  harbour  of  Ponte  Delgada  in  the 
Tea,  that  he  was  a Knight  of  the  Tower  and 
3rd  of  Portugal,  of  the  Wasa  of  Sweden,  and 
J also  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
Jrftockholm,  and  of  the  Austrian  Society  of 
i Engineers.  Sir  John  was  further  -well 
general  literature ; and  besides  be* 
jng  p most  of  the  scientific  and  learned 
,e  les  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  long  an  active 
Royal  Society  and  Meteorological 
iniittee,  and  one  of  the  Council,  and  was  ah'o 
; irman  of  the  Juries  at  the  Exhibition,  1862. 
:ate  years,  owing  to  age  and  increasing  in* 
iities,  he  had  retii-ed  almost  entirely  from 


The  new  Jewip  synagogue  which  has  been 
erected  for  the  Liverpool  Old  Hebrew  congrega- 
tion, in  Prince’s-road,  has  been  consecrated,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  Adler,  chief  rabbi.  The  cost  of 
the  building,  exclusive  of  the  decorations,  will  be 
about  13,0001.  Accommodation  will  be  afforded 
for  about  800. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  described  by  our 
authority,  the  local  Journal,  as  being  eclectic, 
and  selected  from  both  Eastern  and  Western 
schools  of  art,  blended  together  with  the  sole 
view  of  producing  a pleasing  composition,  with 
enough  of  the  Eastern  feeling  to  render  it 
suggestive,  and  enough  of  the  Western  severity 
to  make  it  appropriate  for  a street  building  in 
an  English  town.  The  Moresque  style,  which 
has  almost  universally  been  adopted  for  the 
modern  synagogues,  is,  in  this  building,  entirely 
absent,  the  architects  believing  that  the  Mo* 
resquo  style  is  both  unsoggestive  and  inappro- 
priate for  a Jewish  place  of  worship.  It  is  said 
that  many  hints  were  derived  from  the  architec- 
tural  remains  recently  brought  to  light  in 
Jerusalem,  and  that  they  formed  the  basis  for 
many  of  the  ornamental  features  of  the  building. 
On  plan  the  synagogue  is  a parallelogram,  90  ft. 
long  by  56  ft.  wide,  with  a sacrarium  projected 
eastward,  and  a large  entrance  vestibule  at  the 
west  end.  The  body  or  nave  of  the  buildino-  is 
26  ft.  •wide  by  48  ft.  high  to  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
opens  into  the  lateral  aisles  through  twelve  lofty 
arches,  supported  on  tapered  octagonal  columns, 
with  spreading  cipitals  of  foliage.  Above  these 
arcades  is  the  clearstory  of  thirty-six  circular- 
headed  windows,  arranged  in  groups  of  three, 
in  the  pointed  transverse  vaults  of  the  roof.  The 
arches  of  the  clearstoiy-windows  are  supported 
ou  pilasters,  with  capitals  of  foliage.  The  roof 
is  a barrel  vault,  interaeotod  with  transverse 
pointed  vanita,  and  is  specially  designed  to 
receive  the  painted  decoration  shown  on  the 
original  competition  drawing  of  the  interior  by 
the  architects.  In  the  lateral  aisles,  and  at  the 
west  end,  over  the  entrance. vestibule,  are  placed 
the  ladies’  galleries,  finished  towards  the  nave 
with  gallery-fronts,  constructed  of  pitch-pine, 
with  eboniaed  columns,  having  gilded  capitals 
and  bases,  and  with  capping  covered  with 
crimson  cloth.  The  rest  of  the  decoration  pro- 
posed for  these  gallery-fronts  will  be  done  along 
with  the  general  work  when  the  building  ia  per- 
fectly dry. 

The  sacrarium  is  separated  from  the  nave  by 
an  elaborate  cusped  arch,  supported  ou  groups 
of  red  and  green  marble  columns,  aud  is  roofed 
in  a different  way  from  the  nave,  being  of  a 
wagon  form,  divided  into  squar*  panels  by 
moulded  riba.  The  decoration  for  this  ceiling 
will  be  richer  than  any  other  in  the  building. 
Across  the  sacrarium  is  an  arcaded  screen,  from 
the  centre  of  which  the  ark  is  projected.  The 
ark  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe.  It  stands  on  a polished  marble  plat- 
form, five  steps  high,  and  is  itself  entirely  com. 
posed  of  polished  marbles  of  various  colours, 
alabaster,  and  Caen  stone,  and  stands  25  ft.  high 
above  the  platform,  terminating  upwards  in  a 
group  of  five  domes  on  open  arcades.  The  whole 
of  the  Caen  stone,  carved  work,  and  domes  are 
to  be  enriched  with  gold  and  colours.  At  tlie 
back  of  the  ark  is  the  choir  gallery,  lighted  with 
a large  rose-window,  which  corresponds  with 
the  window  in  the  western  facade.  In  front  of 
the  ark  platform  is  placed  the  pulpit,  designed 
to  strictly  accord  with  the  ark,  aud  constructed 
entirely  of  polished  marbles  and  carved  alabaster. 
Above  the  platform,  in  front  of  the  ark,  hangs 
the  "perpetual  light,”  a lamp  of  metal  gilt,  and 
at  each  end  of  the  platform,  on  black  marble 
bases,  stand  seven  branch  candlesticks  in  polished 
braes. 

_ The  reading-desk,  an  important  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  a synagogue,  is  placed  in  the  open 

space  left  between  the  seats  in  the  nave;  it  is  of 

an  ornamental  character,  and  constructed  of  oak, 
relieved  with  rosewood  columns,  carved  foliage, 
and  figured  pitch  pine  panels.  The  whole  of  the 
seats  throughout  the  building  are  of  pitch  pine, 
with  arms  and  upholstered  cushions.  The  whole 
of  the  windows  lighting  the  interior  of  the  syna-  j 
gogue  are  of  stained  glass  in  floral  designs.  The 
gas-Iighting  is  distidbuted  without  glare.  The  1 


front  entrance  vestibule,  measuring  60  ft,  long 
by  19  ft.  wide,  gives  access  to  the  synagogue 
tlirough  three  donble-swing  doors,  and  to  the 
ladies’  galleries  by  two  broad  and  easy  stair- 
cases, on  the  landings  of  which  open  two  ladies*^ 
retiring-rooms.  The  position  of  the  synagogue 
as  a street  building  with  only  one  free  frontage 
has  dictated  the  keeping  of  the  sides  and 
oast  end  somewhat  simple  in  design,  but 
the  ^ carved  stonework  and  such  like  are 
carried  as  connecting  links  all  round  the  build- 
ing. The  centre  feature  ia  the  west  gable  of  the 
nave,  flanked  by  two  octagonal  turrets  about 
100  ft.  high,  terminating  in  carved  stone  domed 
tabernacles.  In  the  gable  ia  placed  the  grand 
portal,  executed  in  carved  and  moulded  stone- 
work, with  jambs  of  red  brick;  and  nook  shafts 
and  centre  column  of  polished  granite.  The 
doors  are  of  oak,  hnng  with  wronght-irou  hioHes. 
The  height  of  this  portal  to  the  top  of  the  outer 
arch  ia  23  ft.  Over  this  doorway  is  a rose- 
window,  deeply  recessed  within  a cusped  and 
moulded  arch,  supported  on  wall  columns  of 
carved  stone,  and  surmounted  with  a corbelled 
and  pierced  parapet  of  stone.  On  each, 
side  of  the  main  gable  lateral  wings  are  pro- 
jected, terminating  in  gables  flanked  with 
four  square  turrets,  which  terminate  with 
open  domed  tabernacles.  These  wings  are 
pierced  with  two  orders  of  windows,  exe- 
cuted in  carved  and  moulded  stonework,  with 
polished  granite  and  twisted  atone  columns. 
Again  projecting  laterally  from  the  gables  of 
the  wings  are  semicircular  buildings  containiu" 
the_  staircases  to  the  galleries.  These  aro 
designed  so  as  to  artistically  terminate  tho 
facade  east  and  west.  The  fa<jad6  measures 
96  ft.  from  east  to  west. 

A boundary  wall,  of  design  in  accordance 
with  the  building,  extends  along  Prince’s, 
road,  pierced  with  three  gateways,  to  give 
access  to  the  grounds.  The  works  are  ex- 
ecuted from  the  designs  and  under  the  super, 
intendence  of  Messrs.  W.  & G.  Audeley,  archi- 
teots.  The  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Jones 
& Sons.  The  ark,  pulpit,  and  general  carving 
are  executed  by  Mr.  A.  Norbury ; the  stained’ 
glass  by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Edmnndson  & Son,  oF 
Manchester;  the  gasfittings  by  Messrs.  Hart, 
Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  of  London;  and  the  other 
minor  works  by  other  well-known  firms. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SANITARY  ENGINEERS 
AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  District  Committee  of 
this  Association  for  the  Midlands  was  held  on 
Saturday  before  last  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Coventry- 
There  were  present  the  following  members  of 
Council : — Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E., 
bon.  sec.  for  Midlands,  Warwick;  Mr.  H.  Atty, 
hon.  sec.  for  Yorkshire,  Keighley;  Mr.  E.  L. 
Stephens,  C.E.,  Leicester;  Messrs.  E.  J.  Purnell^ 
Coventry  ; R.  Davidon,  Leamington ; B.  H.  Vale, 
Stow-on-the-Wold ; S.  Harper,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E., 
Merthyr  Tydvil ; G.  Cole,  Hereford ; I.  H. 
Pidcock,  Northampton ; A.  Comliar,  Kidder- 
minster; J.  Boys,  Walsall;  I.  Lobley,  Hanley j 
E.  Sharman,  Wellingborough  ; B.  Baker,  Willen- 
hall.  List  of  visitors  : — Alderman  Marriott, 
Coventry;  Dr.  Fenton,  medical  officer  of  health, 
Coventry;  Mr.  F.  Wylee,  F.G.S.,  Allesley  Hall, 
Coventry  ; Mr.  Thomas  Whitley,  Coventry  ; Mr. 
William  Boon,  Coventiy;  Mr.  W.  J.  Baggally, 
assistant  surveyor,  Leamington ; Mr.  John  Baker, 
assistant  surveyor,  Warwick ; Mr.  A.  J.  Ingram,. 
Warwick;  Mr.  A.  J.  Fairlie,  Warwick. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Angell,  the  president  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Purnell,  C.E-,  surveyor  to  the  Coventry  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  took  the  chair. 

Amongst  other  proceedings,  the  hon.  secretary 
read  a letter  from  Mr.  Uawlinson,  C.E , the 
former  part  of  which  was  not  for  publication, 
but  which  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  defeca- 
tion of  sewage  by  chemical  processes.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  letter  he  said  that  he 
thoroughly  approved  of  the  Association,  and 
hoped  it  would  prosper  and  become  a power  in 
the  land. 

The  company  then,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  paid  a visit  to  the  silk  factory  of 
Mr.  T.  Stevens,  and  also  to  the  watch  factory 
of  Mr.  Wallen,  at  both  of  which  what  was  seen 
very  much  interested  the  members  of  the 
Association  and  the  visitors.  They  then  re- 
turned  to  the  Craven  Arms  Hotel,  from  whence 
they  were  conveyed  in  an  omnibus  drawn  by 
four  horses  to  the  sewage  works  at  Whitley, 

, where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Melliss,  C.E 
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engineer  to  the  company,  and  Hr.  Collington, 
the  manager  of  the  Coventry  works,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  General  Sewage  Manure  Company. 
The  gentlemen  were  taken  over  the  works,  and 
various  steps  in  the  process  were  explained  in 
detail  by  Mr.  Collington,  the  members  of  the 
Association  asking  a number  of  questions,  which 
were  freely  and  courteously  answered.  The 
effluent  water  was  seen  under  very  unfavonrable 
circumstances  owing  to  the  violent  storms  which 
had  occurred  during  the  morning, — one,  in  fact, 
a very  short  time  before  the  party  I'eached  the 
works.  In  consequence  of  this  the  outflowing 
water  was  mixed  with  a considerable  quantity 
of  mud,  and  presented  a very  dark  appearance, 
which  tended  to  unfavourably  impress  the 
visitors  with  the  efficacy  of  the  process.  Mr. 
Collington  battled  against  the  adverse  circum- 
stances,  and  strove  in  every  way  to  show  that 
the  dark  colour  of  the  water  had  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  the  general  mode  of  treatment 
adopted,  but  it  appeared  that  after  all  his  efforts 
an  impression  was  left  upon  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  those  present  less  favourable  than 
probably  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  water 
bad  been  clearer. 

The  company  then  re-entered  the  omnibus, 
and  were  driven  to  tho  waterworks  at  Spon-end, 
where  the  Diamond  Boring  Company  are  en- 
gaged  in  sinking  a shaft  for  a further  supply  of 
water.  When  tho  visitors  reached  the  works, 
the  drill  was  not  working,  in  consequence  of  an 
accident.  After  waiting  some  little  time,  opera- 
tions  were  commenced,  and  watched  with  con- 
sidorable  interest  for  a few  minutes,  the  members 


spend,  121.  los. ; ditto,  ditto,  131. ; a pair  ot 
whole  columns  to  correspond,  191.  lOs.;  a pair 
of  ditto,  at  foot  of  staircase,  141.  lOs. ; two  pairs 
of  pilasters  to  correspond,  81.  Ss. ; the  Sienna 
scagliola  panels  and  lining  on  walls  above  upper 
landing,  sides  of  staircase,  walla  of  music-room, 
and  at  foot  of  staircase,  in  four  lots,  realised 
only  51.  143.,  it  appearing  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  those  present  that  they  could  nob  bo 
removed  without  the  face  being  broken  and 
destroyed  ; a pair  of  polished  vein  marble  door- 
ways, with  moulded  architraves,  and  openings 
7 ft.  7 in.  by  3 ft.  8 in.,  241.  j three  single  ditto, 
with  openings  10  ft.  by  5 ft.,  and  9 ft.  by  4 ft., 
121.  5s.  j the  total  sum  realised  by  the  staircase 
being  G271.  Tho  materials  in  the  east  side  of 
the  quadrangle  generally,  apart  from  the  stair, 
case,  realised  an  aggregate  sum  of  5 151.,  the  lead 
flats,  gutters,  hips,  and  ridges,  and  the  lead  and 
iron  rain-water  pipes  in  this  part  of  tho  building 
fetching  1891. ; whilst  tho  main  outer  and  inner 
walls  of  the  block,  which  were  divided  into  two 
lots,  and  which  were  described  as  consisting  of 
Portland-stone  ashlaring,  stone  blocking,  coimice, 
stringing,  window  and  door  dressings,  and  the 
stock  brickwork,  was  sold  for  8G1.  The  mate- 
rials of  the  stables,  coach-houses,  and  yard 
realised  5181.,  tho  lead- flats,  gutters,  hips,  ridges, 
the  lead  and  iron  rain-water  pipes,  and  iron 
arris  gutters  being  sold  for  1451.,  and  the  stock 
brickwork  of  the  coach-houses  and  stables  for 
821.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  day’s  sale 
amounted  to  1,6901. 

The  sale  on  Wednesday  consisted  of  that  part 
of  the  mansion  described  in  the  catalogue  as  the 


thing  cared  for  by  mine  and  land  owners,  may  11 
be  surmised  from  the  fact  of  the  vast  body  of' 
men  employed  at  the  Brandon  and  Boyne' 
Collieries,  sending  a strong  deputation  to  thei 
Durham  Board  of  Guardians.  The  spokesmau-jin 
said,  "We  are  all  suffering  from  want  of  water;ilf 
We  have  done  all  we  could  to  get  a supply,  bub'f 
have  been  unable  to  do  so,  and  wo  now  coraevOO 
into  the  City  of  Durham  to  ask  you  if  you  cani^ 
do  anything  for  us.  Tho  little  water  we  have  isijr 
very  nasty  both  for  making  tea  and  drinking.ftt 


We’^compfain  both  of  quality  aiffl  quantity^ 


wo  get  is  from  the  pit,  and  we  have  to  carry 
There  is  no  proper  supply.”  „ - 

It  remains  to  bo  seen  what  a strike  toi 
decency  and  vrater  will  effect.* 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 


About  thirty  foremen  and  clerks,  in  the  emploji 


of  Messrs.  Hill,  Hicge,  & Hill,  builders,  of  Cro^  ^ 
Works,  , South  Lambeth,  were  entertained  aj 
dinner  ‘on  Saturday  last,  at  Kenyon  Housei 
Clapbam,  by  Mr.  Higgs,  sen,,  on  his  retirinpi 
from  business.  In  the  course  of  it,  Mr.  Qr 
Rowland  Hill  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Hig^l 
and  expressed  a hope  that  the  new  firm  of  UiLi 
Hio'gs,  & Hill  would  uphold  the  character  of  thlf 
two  old  firfas  of  Mr.  Higgs  and  Messrs.  Hill  J 
Sons,  which  had  been  carried  on  many  years  in 
a successful  manner  ; he  saw  no  fear,  fcj 
they  had  premises  four  acres  in  extent,  and  largk 
'PliR  auficessof  the  neit 


crowding  the  small  platform  to  get  as  near  a 1 centre  hnilding,  the  northern  frontage  forming 


|oslrorth‘;':=tool\§:  machinery,  the  senth  side  of  the 

1. a af,.nr.  Qf.nnne.f1  elevatiou  beinff  kuown as  the  gardou  iront.  Ilie 


At  this  point  an  accident  with  a strap  stopped 
all  further  operations.  The  process  adopted  by 
the  Diamond  Boring  Company  was  explained  in 
detail,  and  subsequently  the  party  adjourned  to 
a quiet  part  of  the  grounds,  where  Mr.  Purnell, 
city  surveyor,  read  a paper,  conlaining  a descrip- 
tion of  the  city  waterworks  and  the  varioos 
borings. 

The  party  inspected  the  engines,  the  various 
points  of  which  were  explained  by  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  then  returned  to  St.  Maiy’s  Hall,  Mr.  Lewis 
Angell  (president),  presiding. 

The  first  business  was  the  reading  of  a paper, 
by  Mr.  Mellis,  C.E.,  on  tho  sewage  process,  to 
■which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur. 

The  company  then  adjourned  to  the  Craven 
Arms  to  dinner.  


THE  MATERIALS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND 
HOUSE. 

The  sale  of  the  first  portion  of  the  building  ma. 
terials  and  structural  decorations  of  Norbbumber. 
land  House  has  occupied  three  days  during 
the  present  week.  The  sale  commenced  on  Tues- 
day last,  when  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
the  grand  staircase,  and  the  stables  and  coach- 
houses, and  yard,  were  disposed  of.  The  number 
of  lots  included  in  the  day’s  sale  was  130,  and  of 
these  twenty.five  lotsbelonged  to  the  grand  stair- 
case, consisting  principally  of  valuable  marble  of 
varied  work  and  character.  This  portion  of  the 
property  attracted  a large  number  of 
connoisseurs,  as  well  as  ordinary  purchasers, 
and  the  sums  which  tho  various  lots  realised 
will  be  interesting.  The  staircase  itself,  as 
stated  in  tho  catalogue,  consisted  of  the  centre 
flight  of  thirteen  marble  steps,  7 ft.  wide,  and 
two  side  flights  of  sixteen  steps,  each  5 ft.  4 in. 
wide,  with  centre  landing  22  ft.  4 in.  by  6 ft.  9 in. 
by  6 in.  thick,  polished  both  sides,  70  ft.  run  of 
marble  skirting,  the  polished  marble  sides  under 
centre  flight  with  skirting  and  pilasters,  two 
circular  plinths,  and  handsome  and  richly- 
gilt  ormolu  scroll  balustrade,  with  moulded 
Spanish  mahogany  handrail.  This  lot,  for 
■which  100?.  were  first  offered,  was  sold  for  360?. 
The  several  other  lots  connected  with  the  stair- 
case were  sold  for  the  following  sums  : — Four 
marble  steps,  11  ft.  wide,  and  two  marble 
plinths,  5 ft.  8 in.  long  by  2 ft.  8 in.  high,  13?. ; 
marble  skirting  round  the  top  lauding,  5?.  lOs. ; 
carved  scroll  pattern  statuary  marble  stringing, 
with  marble  capping,  2^  in.  thick,  and  ovolo 
moulding  and  marble  shelf,  13:  ft.  10  in.  by 
2 ft.  5iin.,27?.63. ; blackand  white  marble  paving 
on  upper  landing,  310  ft.,  16?. ; ditto  on  middle 
landing,  410  ft.,  30?. ; ditto,  at  foot  of  staircase, 
270  ft.,  18?. } marble  skirting  and  two  plinths, 
2Z.  6s.  J a pair  of  Verd  antique  scagliola,  three- 
quarter  columns,  13  ft.  8 in.  high,  with  metal 
capitals  and  plinths,  ISZ.  ISs. ; tbi’ee  pairs  of 
angle  pilasters  to  correspond,  10?.  10a. ; a similar 


elevation  being  known  as  the  garden 
first  lots  sold  were  the  materials  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  under  the  lead  flats,  consisting  of  boards 
and  bearers,  gutter-boards,  boarded  and  timber 
floors,  window-sashes,  and  doors.  These  were  in 
twenty  lots,  which  together  realised  83?.  ISs. 
Three  doors  in  the  large  dining-room,  and  three 
in  the  glass  drawing-room,  were  sold  for  34?. 
The  floor  of  the  large  drawing-room  was  sold  for 
30?.  and  that  of  tho  large  dining-room  for  3 i?., 
and  the  floors  of  the  several  other  rooms  in  pro- 
portion. The  materials  of  the  block  itself,  which 
had  been  apportioned  in  thirty-five  lots,  were  the 
last*  portions  disposed  of  during  the  day’s  sale, 
and  fetched  an  aggregate  sura  of  1,010Z.  163. 
The  entire  proceeds  of  tho  day’s  sale  amounted 
to  1,884?. 

On  Thursday,  the  materials  of  the  west  side 
of  the  quadrangle  were  sold,  consisting  chiefly  of 
tho  ball-room  buildings  and  the  grand  ball-room 
and  corridor.  The  proceeds  of  the  day’s  sale 
amounted  to  1,-400?.  13s.  Gd. 


firm  Jwas  then  proposed  and  responded  to.  Mj 
Hill,  in  proposing  the  health  of  their  forcraei| 
coupled  with  the  toast  tho  name  of  Mr.  Hawkinii 
whose  character  he  was  pleased  to  speak  of  ij 
high  terms  after  nineteen  years’  connexion.  Hi 
also  ijroposed  the  health  of  his  late  foreman,  liri 

- - ^ ' • ’ , - 3 1, — to  pia^; 

This 

course  pleased  Mr.  Seward,  who  said  so  in  replji 
It  was  altogether  a very  pleasant  meeting.  _ 
The  clerks  and  foremen  of  the  same  firm  anof 
party  of  friends  met  at  the  Ordnance  Arms,  Woe  ■. 
wicbjtopreaent  a testimonial  to  their  late  manage . 
Mr.  T.  Seward,  to  show  their  appreciation  of  h'^ 
kindness  to  all  employed  under  his  managemet^ 
It  consisted  of  a timepiece,  mounted  with.! 
bronze  figure.  Mr.  Jarrett,  long  connected 
the  firm,°wa3  called  upon  to  make  the  presenti 
tiou,  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  Mr.  Sew»> 
received  very  gratefully. 


A RIGHTEOUS  STRIKE. 

In  allusion  to  the  disregard  of  large  employers 
of  labour  to  affording  a decent  water  supply  to 
cottages  and  homes  of  working  men  in  the  north 
of  England,  *the  JJifiWer,  a few  weeks  back, 
noticed  a report  of  a speech  delivered  by  a 
clergyman  who  advised  the  sufferers  to  " strike  ” 
for  water  and  decency.  Last  week  a large  body 
of  men,  some  800,  employed  at  the  Trimdon 
Collieries,  Durham,  took  the  advice  to  heart  and 
then  throw  down  their  tools,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  Messrs.  Wood  & Co.,  the  owners 
of  the  pita,  and  men  and  boys  are  now  out  on 
a water  and  water-closet  strike.  The  men, 
whose  families  number  some  3,000,  gave  their 
employers  notice  that  they  had  suffered  almost 
a martyrdom  for  want  of  water  for  drinking  and 
domestic  purposes.  That  their  complaints  had 
at  first  been  unheeded  and  then  put  off  from 
day  to  day.  That  Acts  of  Parliament,  backed 
by  Government  Local  Boards  in  London,  were 
treated  as  dead  letters  and  winked  at ; and  that 
it  was  time  to  see  what  the  men  could  do  in  the 
matter  by  pressure  of  a strike  ; and  that  unless 
water  and  decent  accommodation  were  afforded 
they  would  no  longer  work  or  pay  rent.  The 
men  have  since  made  a further  demand  of  two 
pints  of  water  to  take  down  the  pits,  with  each 
man  for  drinking  purposes,  and  a good  supply 
for  washing  themselves  in  the  mines  as  well  as 
at  their  homes. 

The  owners  are  notv  searching  the  snrrounding 
districts  for  water  in  sober  earnestness  and  no 
strike  was  ever  inaugurated  with  better  wishes 
for  success  from  outsiders  thau  the  one  above 
noted. 

That  the  Trimdon  men  will  be  followed. 


CARBONIC  ACID  AS  A MOTIVE  POWEH 
Much  interest  has  recently  been  created  ti 
Holland  by  the  publication,  in  Prof.  Huizing^ 
Journal,  of  an  article  descriptive  of  Dr.  Bein 
" Carboleum  Motor,”  which  is  spoken  of  as 
successor  of  steam.”  It  appears,  aa^  1? 
Mining  Journal,  that  for  many  years  Dr.  d 
Beina,  of  Groningen,  assisted  by  his  brotm 
Mr.  J.  F.  Beins,  manager  of  the  Netherlail| 
Soda  Factory  at  Amsterdam,  have  been  engagj 
in  experiments,  with  a view  of  tranafornx^ 
heat  into  mechanical  power  more  advantageoni 
than  is  done  in  the  steam  and  other  enginefitt 
" ’ - - •imal 


present  in  use.  lu  one  of  these  expenmal 
they  sought  to  find  what  degree  of  tension  t 
carbonic  acid  given  off  by  bicarbonate  of  & 
would  have,  and  were  surprised  and  pleased 
find  that  this  sodium  salt  (or  the  correspondij 
potassium  salt)  in  a dry  pulverised,  state,  oi, 
an  aqueous  solution,  when  heated  m a clo^ 
place  gives  off  a portion  of  tho  carbonic  a 
which  is  condensed  at  the  cold  end  of  the  spti 
so  that  at  a temperature  of  300  to  400  C.  liq, 
carbonic  acid  can  be  distilled  out  with  a tene. 
of  50  or  60  atmospheres.  Dr.  Beins  has  shci 
the  experiment  to  several  scientific  men  m I. 
land,  who  have  taken  great  interest  in  i 
matter.  The  compressed  state  of  the  gas  i 
condition  of  importance  for  its  application! 
technical  chemistry,  and  Dr.  Beins  has  fo 
that  the  liquid  acid,  which  he  calls,  wo  tlnnk  i 
fortunately,  “carboleum, ’I  supplies  an  exceh 
motive  power  under  certain  circumstances, 
liquid  has  nothing  to  do  with  carbolic  acid.Jfl 
if  the  "um”  were  thought  essential  in  its  i t 
miuology  it  ought  to  have  been  called  t.* 
bonenm,  rather  than  carboleum.  ^ 

The  invention  has  been  examined  by 
official  Commission  in  Holland,  and  Dr.  Bi  i 


throuD-hout  Northumberland,  Durham,  Lanca. 
ro“Cnri6Z;^;Vpairs“7f  fl^t  to"‘c^rre-  shire  °and  Staffordshire,  where  water  is  the  last 


1 


The  puliHo  .n.lyel  tor  tho  oounty  of  J 

AhBU.l  10th,  Ihu.  reports  I h.™ 
ot  i, ter  left  ot  to,  dripi.  ’I 

ftl  solid insi  li 


Dated  with  sewage,  and  perfectly  uaBt  to  un'il'-  •'f 
stinking  Grains  per  imperial  gullons— total  solid mtf  t 
38-3;  chlorine,  free  ammonia,  Q-OloSSj  albanu.H 

ammonia,  0^00979,”  — 


J 
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ntates  that  the  late  Dutch  Minister  of  the  Nav7 
Uias  taken  great  interest  in  the  project  for  ap- 
allying  the  invention  for  sub-marine  vessels. 
) I'he  Commission,  it  seems,  agreed  -with  the 
iiiventor  regarding  the  main  points  j but,  for 
flijasons  independent  of  the  project  itself,  the 
ifclovernment  has  not  yet  resolved  upon  its  imme- 
iate  adoption.  He  asserts  that  freezing, 
lachinea,  working  by  evaporation  of  oarboleum, 
roduce  ice  at  less  cost  than  any  existing 
'eeziiig  apparatus  ; and  that,  as  regards  this 
[eneral  usefulness  of  carbonic  acid,  an  inex- 
Mistiblc  store  is  obtainable  from  common  obalk. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  designs  of  Messrs.  Hay  & Oliver,  of  Great 
unes-street,  Bedford-row,  have  been  chosen  in 
te  open  competition  for  Board  Schools  at  New- 
kstle-under-Lyme,  to  accommodate  800  children, 
essrs.  Ilay  & Oliver  have  also  been  successful 
the  competition  for  Holbeach  Grammar  School. 


1 THE  COST  OP 

I THE  METROPOLIS  BUILDINGS  BILL 
AND  THE  VESTRIES. 

I The  amount  paid  to  counsel  engaged  in  the 
etropolis  Buildings  Bill  last  session, 
OODsidered  by  many  of  the  vestries  excessive, 
|id  at  the  meeting  of  the  Shoreditch  Vestry, 
let  week,  there  was  a rather  warm  discutsion 
i the  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  certain 
lusioua  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
;8re  the  reverse  of  complimentary.  Mr.  Rooke, 
le  representative  of  the  vestry  at  the  Metro- 
ilitan  Board,  having  admitted  that  1,794L  had 
len  paid  to  counsel  in  connexion  with  the 
landoncd  Bill,  added  that  the  Pai’liamentaiy 
jmmittee  of  the  Board  had  been  instructed  to 
epare  and  lay  before  the  Board,  as  soon  after 
,e  recess  as  possible,  a return  showing  the 
bole  of  the  charges  connected  with  the  prepa- 
tion  and  inti-oduction  of  the  Bill  into  Parliament, 
r.  Cox,  u member  of  the  vestry,  then  remarked, 
at  while  the  Bill  was  being  considered  by  the 
etropolitan  Board  a communication  was  sent 
I from  that  vestry  suggesting  tho  introduction 
certain  sanitary  clauses.  That  communica- 
on  was  sent  back  to  them,  and  they  were  told 
7 the  Metropolitan  Board,  that  after  they  had 
iBsed  a Building  Bill  they  would  bring  in  a 
initary  Bill.  Mr.  Cox  added  that,  as  it  appeared 
him,  a Building  Act  without  sanitary  provi- 
5D8  was  a farce  and  a delusion.  In  order  that 
e vestry  might  have  an  opportunity  of  express- 
g n opinion  on  the  Bill  and  the  expenses 
volved  in  it,  he  moved  a resolution  to  the  effect 
at  the  vestry  was  of  opinion  that  the  sum  of 
7911.  paid  in  counsel’s  fees  was  an  excessive 
JD,  and  trusted  that  the  Board  would  in  future 
lep  a strict  watch  upon  their  legal  and  profes- 
3nal  expenditure.  Mr.  Turner,  in  seconding 
6 motion,  which  was  unanimously  carried,  said 
I was  exceedingly  glad  the  Bill  had  been 
landoned,  for  it  was  little  better  than  a 
udied  insult  to  every  representative  vestry  in 
metropolis. 


tHE  DRAINAGE  OP  THE  SHAFTESBURY 
PARK  ESTATE. 

I The  Artizans’,  Labourers’,  and  General 
ilwellings  Company  are  at  issue  with  the  Wands- 
|>rth  District  Board  of  Works  respecting  the 
J|minage  of  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate  at 
aiiivender-hill,  near  the  Clapham  Junction  station, 
ittid  from  a correspondence  which  has  taken  place 
■j)tweeu  the  parties  litigation  appears  probable. 
iEie  dispute  seems  to  have  arisen  owing  to  the 
Weged  imperfect  drainage  of  the  estate,  the 
daal  board  contending  that  the  directors  have 
C'.<t  complied  with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
ikey  require  the  works  to  be  done  over  again,  a 
l^pweediiig  to  which  the  company  objeofc.  At 
liie  last  meeting  of  the  Wandsworth  District 
*bard,  a letter  was  read  from  the  solicitor  to  the 
lilwellicgs  Company,  stating  that  after  mature 
•i4jliberation  the  directors  regretted  their 
Jilability  to  carry  out  tbe  proposed  re-construc- 
t)n  of  the  drainage  system  on  the  Shaftesbury 
'Jjirk  {Estate,  but  that  being  anxious  to  avoid 
itipensive  and  protracted  litigation,  and  with  the 
:uBw  of  establishing  a good  understanding  in 
.iture,  the  directors  suggested  that  the  question 
t > difference  should  be  submitted  to  competent 
► I'rsons  for  their  decision.  The  communication 
i 48  very  unfavourably  received,  and  the  reading 
it  was  followed  by  strong  expressions  of 


opinion  on  the  part  of  the  several  members 
present.  Tho  chairman  said  that  with  the  rest 
of  the  board  he  had  taken  a very  anxious  view 
of  the  matter.  After  stating  that  tho  board  had 
not  been  respectfully  treat^  by  tho  company, 
he  asked,  What  was  there  to  refer  to  arbitra- 
tion? Was  it  whether  the  Act  of  Parliament 
was  right,  or  whether  the  board  had  or  had  not 
acted  according  to  Act  of  Paidiament  ? He 
conld  not  see  what  there  was  to  refer  to  arbitra- 
tion. It  would  be  most  unwise  to  establish  any 
such  precedent,  because  there  was  no  saying  to 
what  extent  the  references  to  arbitration  would 
have  to  be  resorted  to  if  one  was  agreed  to  in 
the  present  case.  He  added  that  the  board  had 
a clear  case,  and  he  thought  the  proper  way 
would  bo  to  proceed  against  the  company.  A 
member  present  suggested  that  the  drains  should 
be  cub  off  from  the  main  sewer,  and  let  the 
company  then  biing  their  action  against  the 
boai’d.  Another  member  thought  the  board 
might  as  well  “put  up  shutters”  as  allow 
itself  and  officers  to  be  set  at  nought  in  the 
manner  the  company  were  doing.  He  considered 
the  proposal  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration  an 
insult  to  the  board  after  the  board  had  requested 
that  the  law  should  be  carried  out  in  regard  to 
the  drainage  of  the  estate.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  board  required  strict  com- 
pliance  with  the  Act,  or  that  otherwise  legal 
proceedings  would  be  taken  against  the 
company. 


ACCIDENTS. 

At  the  laying  of  a Foundation-stone. — While 
the  foundation-stone  and  memorial-stones  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  now  being  built  at 
Goole,  on  the  Boothferry-road,  were  being  laid, 
the  platform  on  which  the  Sunday-school  child- 
dron,  with  their  teachers,  were  arranged  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  precipi- 
tated  to  tho  ground.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
seriously  hurt,  tho  fall  being  only  a distance  of 
a few  feet. 

Destruction  of  Saw  Mills  hy  Fire. — The  mills 
of  Messrs.  Moore  & Co.,  called  Litton  Mills,  at 
Millers  Dale,  near  Buxton,  took  fire  from  the 
over-beating  of  the  machinery.  A fire-engine 
was  on  tbe  premises,  but  it  was  out  of  repair. 
Tho  Buxton  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade  was  in  at- 
tendance, but  the  centre  of  the  mills  was 
destroyed.  Tbe  damage  is  estimated  at  about 
20,000i!.  The  mills  are  insured.  A large  num- 
ber  of  hands  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 


HASTINGS  TOWN-HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sib, — We  beg,  through  the  ‘medium  of  your  columna, 
to  inform  intending  competitors  for  the  Hastings  Town- 
hall  that  we  hare  sent  an  urgent  request  to  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Hastings  to  withdraw  tho  clause  in 
the  conditions  restricting  the  cost  to  10,000/. ; and  also  to 
extend  the  time  for  sending  in  the  designs  to  Ootobor  Slth, 
and  wo  hope  that  those  who  with  ourselves  consider  that 
it  is  impossible  to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  the  sum  named,  will  join  in  our  request  to  have 
the  amount  increased.  Two  CoiirEiirons. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OF  BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

Sib,— In  answer  to  your  query  in  the  Builder  of  the 
29th  ult,,  I beg  to  state  that  tho  Provident  Institution  of 
Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  hold  their  meet- 
ings on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  in  every  month, 
at  9,  Conduit-street,  when  they  would  feel  only  too 
happy  in  explaining  the  objects  of  the  Institution  to 
those  wishing  to  become  members.  Herewith  I send  a 
copy  of  tbe  last  yearly  report,  from  which  it  will  bo  seen 
we  disbursed  the  sum  of  220/.  for  pensions  alone  during 
the  paat  year. 

T.  W.  II.  BEuroED,  Corresponding  Secretary, 


BUILDERS’  APPRENTICES. 

At  the  last  sittings  of  the  Durham  Police  Court,  before 
the  Mayor,  Mr.  Robert  Robson,  builder  and  contractor, 
of  Claypalh,  Durham,  charged  one  of  his  apprentices, 
Thomas  Fenwick,  with  having  absented  himself  from  his 
service. 

Mr.  Robson  stated  that  the  apprentice  left  his  work  on 
the  25th  of  August,  and  coolly  came  back  on  tbe  2SLh, 
returning  on  the  third  morning  at  seven  instead  of  six 
o’clock.  Six  o'clock  was  the  appointed  time  for  the  men 
and  apprentices  to  commence  work,  but  it  was  generally 
seven  before  tbe  defendant  arrived.  Both  the  foreman 
and  himself  had  remonstrated  with  the  defendant 
frequently  in  reference  to  his  irregularities,  but  without 
avail,  and  he  had,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  bring 
him  before  tbe  mayor  to  be  dealt  with. 

Tbe  Mayor. — Have  you  any  questions  to  ask  your 
master  ? 

Apprentice.— Another  apprentice,  Mr.  Grey’s  son,  the 
currier,  was  away  a week. 

The  Mayor. — That  might  be  j be  might  have  his  master's 
permission. 

The  Mayor,  to  plaintiff. — What  damage  have  you 
sustained  ? 

Mr.  Robson, —I  lay  the  damage  at  the  moderate  sum  of  ■ 


ten  shillings.  I was  put  to  much  inconvenience  having  to 
put  another  hand  on  to  do  his  work,  and  had  to  remove 
some  masons  who  could  not  get  on  in  consequence  of  tho 
defendant’s  work  not  being  completed. 

The  Mayor. — Perhaps  you  do  not  press  this  case,  but  if 
you  do  it  is  our  duty  to  say  that  we  shall  deal  with  it  in 
a way  which  may  probably  bare  the  effect  of  checking 
these  irregularities  on  tho  jiart  of  apprentices.  If  the 
case  is  pressed  tho  Bench  is  determined  to  send  this 
apprentice  to  prison. 

Mr.  liobsou.— It  is  that  end  that  deters  masters  taking 
proceedings  against  idle  apprentices  until  actually  com- 
pelled. I have  here  no  wish  to  press  the  case  hardly 
against  him  j but  I wish  you  to  deal  with  Mm  in  such  a 
way  as  will  put  an  end  to  the  inconvenience  and  unplea- 
santness I have  had  to  encounter.  Unless  some  kind  of 
authority  can  be  established  amongst  apprentices  I 
might  as  well  have  none  at  all. 

Apprentice. — 1 will  faithfully  promise  not  to  misbehave 
again,  sir.  I will  go  to  work  at  the  proper  time,  and  con- 
form to  the  regulations  of  my  master's  establishment. 

The  Mayor. — Tho  Bench,  Mr.  Robson,  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  you  if  you  will  promise,  if  wo  abstain  from 
sending  him  to  prison  now,  that,  if  tne  irregularities  are 
repeated,  you  will  at  once  bring  him  or  others  before 
them.  W'o  ask  this  on  public  ground,  so  that  offences  of 
this  description  may  be  put  a stop  to. 

Mr.  Robson. — I make  that  promise,  but  I fear  much 
what  the  end  may  be.  I am  afraid  that  apprentices  are 
now  in  tbe  habit  of  spending  their  evenings  atmuaic-halls, 
and  gambling  as  well.  I know  they  stay  out  late,  drink, 
smoke,  and  render  themselves  unfit  for  work  next  morn- 
ium  It  was  far  different  in  my  time. 

. The  Mayor. — Too  true,  I believe;  butthistime  we  lino 
the  defendant  lOs.  and  the  full  coats  for  tbe  amount  of 
damage  done  to  Mr.  Robson;  and,  my  lad,  think  your- 
self well  off  for  having  so  lenient  a master,  or  you  would 
have  been  sent  to  prison  for  three  months’  hard  labour. 
The  Bench  hope  that  this  case  will  be  brought  far  and  near 
to  the  attention  of  both  good  and  idle  apprentices. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tidesicell. — Tho  restoration  of  “Tho  King 
Cathedral  of  the  Peak”  is  proceeding.  Already 
an  entirely  new  oak  roof,  covered  with  lead,  baa 
been  placed  on  the  chancel — a portion  of  tbe 
church,  measuring  between  60  ft.  and  70  ft. 
long, — and  a restoration  of  all  the  stonework 
effected.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  D.  Bedding, 
of  Bristol.  One  portion  of  the  church,  however, 
has  been  restored  as  a distinct  gift,  according  to 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Innocent  & Brown,  architects,  Sheffield, 
namely,  the  Do  Bower  Chapel,  in  the  south 
transept.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  part  of  the 
restoration  which  may  be  said  to  be  fully  com- 
pleted. This  chapel,  with  its  oak  screen, 
its  pavement  of  varied  and  costly  marbles,  large 
painted  windows,  cai'ved  oak  roof,  and  restored 
double  altar-tomb,  must  have  cost  over  2, COOL, 
— the  gift,  in  addition  to  a liberal  donation  to 
the  general  fund,  of  Mr.  J.  Bower  Brown,  J.P., 
of  Woodthorpe,  Sheffield.  The  large  south  win- 
dow contains  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  aud 
the  Redeemer  in  the  centre,  the  large  mass  of 
tracery  above  the  main  lights  being  illuminated 
with  symbols,  angels,  and  figures.  The  eastern 
window  of  the  chapel  represents  the  Resurrec- 
tion. The  screen  which  divides  the  chapel  from 
the  adjoining  Bulwer  Lytton  Chapel  is  of  great 
height.  The  workmanship  is  by  Mr.  Hayball, 
of  Sheffield,  The  oaiwed  oak  tracery  is 
placed  on  a carved  stone  base.  Within  tho 
screen,  surrounded  by  an  expensive  marble 
pavement,  inlaid  in  patterns,  stands  the  large 
raised  tomb  of  Sir  Thurstau  de  Bower,  and 
the  Lady  Margaret  his  wife,  who  were  buried 
there  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  carved  marble  figures  and  some  portions  of 
the  sides  of  the  monument,  relegated  some  forty 
years  ago  to  an  obscure  corner  of  the  chancel, 
have  now  been  placed  in  their  original  positions, 
with  such  new  additions  as  were  required  to 
restore  the  original  design.  The  soulptor  was 
Mr.  Earp,  of  London.  A member  of  the 
Foljambe  family,  one  of  tho  moat  ancient  and 
powerful  of  the  families  of  the  Peak  in  bygone 
days,  to  whoso  piety  and  liberality  Tideswell 
Church  owes  much,  proposes,  we  understand,  to 
place  a painted  window  in  the  east  end  of  tho 
chancel,  near  the  spot  where  rest  the  bones  of 
Sir  John  Foljambe,  the  founder,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  chancel,  and  the  chief  member  of  the 
Royal  Guild  of  St.  Mary  of  Tideswell,  to  which 
was  attached  the  chapel  in  the  north  transept  of 
this  church.  The  part  of  the  church  now  to  be 
dealt  with  is  the  roof  of  the  nave.  The  nave 
roof  may  be  restored  without  sacrificiug  any  of 
the  ancient  features  of  it.  Something  near 
5,0001.  will  still  be  required  to  do  justice  to  this 
restoration,  without  reckoning  many  matters  of 
decoration,  which  must,  in  any  case,  be  left  to 
individual  gifts. 

Huntington. — Tho  ancient  [^little  church  dedi- 
cated to  All  Saints,  situate  at  Huntington,  about 
three  miles  from  York,  has  been  reopened  for 
Divine  service,  after  having  undergone  a resto- 
ration. Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  been 
rebuilt,  for  the  only  portion  of  the  old  fabric  left 
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standing  is  a part  of  the  chancel.  The  edifice 
had  been  gradually  decaying,  so  much  so  that  it 
would  soon  have  been  quite  unfit  for  the  holding 
of  religious  services.  The  floor  was  damp,  the 
walls  were  shattered,  the  internal  fittings  sorely 
in  need  of  repair,  and  the  whole  structure  in  a 
more  or  less  dilapidated  condition.  The  architect 
consulted  was  Mr.  C.  T.  Newatead,  York,  and  he 
prepared  the  necessary  plans  and  drawings.  It 
was  determined  to  rebuild  the  porch,  preserving 
the  semi.Norman  doorway;  to  entirely  rebuild 
the  nave,  and  add  thereto  a north  aisle,  so  as  to 
give  increased  accommodation;  to  substitute  for 
the  flat  roof,  with  the  ceiling  underneath,  a high 
pitched  and  open-timbered  one ; to  reseat  the 
whole  of  the  church,  raise  the  chancel  roof,  insert 
a chancel  arch,  rebuild  the  vestry,  and  complete 
the  work  with  a tower,  surmounted  by  a spire. 
All  these  works  have  been  carried  out.  The  re- 
stored church  has  thus  been  enlarged  and  pro- 
vided with  open  seats  of  pine-wood,  and  it  will 
now  accommodate  250. 


DISSE1?TING  CHUKCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Ipswich. — Within  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
commencement  of  an  iron  chapel,  for  the  United 
Free  Methodists,  has  been  made  in  the  Wood- 
bridge-road,  and  now  there  have  been  the  ous- 
tomary  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  a new  building  in  another  part  of 
the  town,  Clarkson-street,  for  another  Methodist 
body,  the  Primitives.  The  site  afiords  evidence 
of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  town.  The  portion 
of  the  green  that  once  was,  which  has  been 
secured  by  the  Primitive  Methodists,  is  the 
corner  abutting  upon  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce 
streets,  and  to  the  north  of  the  new  Board 
School,  which  occupies  another  large  portion, 
and  here  will  be  erected  a chapel  and  school- 
room,  in  a plain  style.  The  building,  which  will 
be  recessed  from  the  road  ten  or  a dozen  feet, 
aud  inclosed  with  palisadings,  will  be  of  red 
brick,  with  white  facings,  and  the  front  elevation 
will  be  facing  Clarkson-street,  and  will  consist 
of  a gable  with  a rose-window  above,  and  three 
single-light  windows  below.  Entrance  will 
be  obtained  from  this  street  by  means  of  two 
porches,  one  in  front  and  the  other  on  the  oast 
side  of  the  building.  Insido,  the  chapel,  which 
will  be  60  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  wide,  and  will  accom- 
modate 400  persons,  will  be  benched.  There 
will  be  a common  open  roof.  The  west  front, 
towards  Wilberforce-street,  will  be  relieved  by 
buttresses  between  each  of  the  windows  and  a 
gable  with  a circular  window,  and  at  the  lower 
end,  on  a level  with  the  roadway,  there  being  a 
considerable  fall  in  the  ground,  will  be  tbe  en- 
trance  to  the  schoolroom  aud  class-rooms,  which 
aro  provided  for  in  the  basement.  The  school- 
room will  be  35  ft.  by  a little  under  30  ft.,  and 
will  give  accommodation  for  about  225  children, 
aud  in  addition  there  will  be  two  class-rooms, 
one  15  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  the  other  about  10  ft. 
square,  besides  a vestry  and  offices.  The  con- 
tract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Girling,  for 
the  sum  of  1,274J.,  and  is  being  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Cattermole  & 
Eade,  architects,  Ipswich.  The  total  cost  will 
be  about  1,500Z. 

JVavertree. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  rapidly. increasing  popula- 
tion of  Wavertree  has  been  formerly  opened  for 
divine  service.  The  new  building  is  situate  in 
Victoria  Park,  closely  adjoining  Wavertree-road. 
The  site  of  the  building  contains  an  area  of  nearly 
1,400  square  yards.  The  chapel  has  been  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  E.  Reeve,  of  Liver- 
pool and  Wavertree,  architect.  The  style  of  the 
architecture  may  be  called  a free  treatment  of 
•the  Middle  Pointed  Period  of  Gothic  architecture, 
made  conformable  to  the  usages  of  the  present 
day.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  built  of 
coursed  Yorkshire  parpoints,  with  dressings  of 
worked  red  Woolton  stone.  The  principal  front 
consists  of  a gable,  enclosing  a large  five-ligbt 
traceried  window,  with  gabled  entrance  doorway 
moulded  and  carved,  the  upper  portion  being 
finished  with  a floriated  facial  at  a height  of 
65  ft.  from  the  ground  level.  There  are  minor 
entrances  at  the  sides  and  back.  The  north 
and  south  fronts  have  two  - light  traceried 
windows  with  large  buttresses;  in  addition,  a 
shallow  transept  is  formed  on  the  north  side, 
with  large  traceried  circular  light,  the  west  end 
having  an  apsidal  termination,  and  being  finished 
with  ornamental  wronght-ironwork.  The  whole 
of  the  windows  are  filled  in  with  quarries  in  lead 
lights,  those  in  the  capital  being  pleasingly 


diversified  by  difi'erent  shades  of  coloured  cathe- 
dral glass.  At  the  north-east  corner  is  placed  a 
geometrical  stone  staircase  leading  to  a small 
gallery  over  the  west  end.  This  staircase  is  con- 
tinued up  to  the  height  of  nearly  60  ft.,  and  it 
is  contemplated  to  terminate  the  same  with  an 
octagonal  broach-banded  spire,  the  total  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  finial  being  nearly  130  ft. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  fall  in  tbe  laud, 
advantage  has  been  taken  to  form  two  heights  of 
class-rooms,  one  being  level  with  the  chapel  and 
another  under  the  same  level  with  the  street 
in  the  rear.  These  class-rooms  are  20  ft.  by 
14  ft.,  and  lofty,  having  a separate  external 
entrance  and  necessary  conveniences  in  con- 
nexion therewith.  There  is  a small  yard 
on  this  level  with  beating  chamber  and 
apparatus  for  warming.  A vestry  12  ft.  by  10  ft. 
is  provided  for  the  minister,  with  separate 
entrance  and  all  necessary  conveniences.  The 
system  of  heating  is  by  hot-water  pipes  carried 
round  the  aisles  and  passages  and  corridors.  The 
ventilation  is  regulated  by  gratings  in  the  walls 
and  floors,  tbe  cold  air  passing  over  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  being  carried  away  through 
apertures  made  for  the  same  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  ceiling  and  in  the  windows.  The  interior 
measures  69  ft.  in  length  and  41  ft.  in  width, 
with  one  transept  21  ft.  6 in.  in  width,  the  height 
to  underside  of  the  ceiling  being  40  ft.  The 
apsidal  termination  for  the  communion  measures 
15}  ft.  by  13}  ft.,  with  grooved  aud  moulded 
ceiling  with  ornamental  bosses  and  cornices. 
Tho  arch  dividing  the  same  from  the  chapel  is 
moulded  and  supported  with  carved  caps  and 
terminations  and  red  polished  marble  caps,  the 
height  to  the  underside  of  the  arch  being 
30  ft.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  is  poly- 
gonal in  form,  supported  by  carved  and 
moulded  principals,  with  moulded  purlins  aud 
cornices,  resting  on  capitals  and  bases  aud 
polished  red  marble  shafts.  The  whole  of  tho 
fittings  are  of  selected  pitch  pine,  the  seat  ac- 
commodation  being  for  nearly  GOO.  The  pulpit 
is  octagonal  in  form,  carried  by  a moulded  cap 
and  base,  and  surrounded  at  the  eight  corners 
with  ebonised  shafts,  turned  bands,  and  bases, 
and  carved  capitals  of  sycamore.  Special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  system  of  openings  for 
ventilation.  The  general  contractor  was  Mr. 
David  Readdie ; Mr.  Johnson  had  the  contract 
for  the  slating,  &c. ; and  Mr.  Merrick  executed 
the  plumbing,  painting,  and  glazing.  The  gas- 
fittings  were  supplied  by  Mr.  P.  0.  Connor,  of 
Wavertree,  and  the  carving  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Rogerson,  of  Liverpool.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  building,  land,  and  farnisbiug,  will  be  about 
5,0001. 

Ivyhndrje,  South  Devon. — A chapel,’ for  the  Wes- 
leyan denomination  is  being  erected  in  this 
village,  at  the  cost  of  Messrs.  Allen  & Sons, 
paper  manufacturers.  It  is  Early  Geometrical 
in  style,  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  and 
tower  and  spire,  90  ft.  high,  and  is  to  seat  about 
600  persons.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  the  site, 
which  is  also  provided  by  Messrs.  Allen,  will  be 
about  4,0001.  Messrs.  Norman  & Hine,  of  Ply- 
mouth, are  the  architects. 


§ooIiS 

The  Rural  Life  of  Shahspeare,  as  Illustrated  hy 
his  irorfts.  By  C.  Roach  Smith.  Second 
edition.  London  : Bell,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden.  1874. 

In  this  enlarged  edition  of  his  very  pleasant 
brochure  on  Shakspeare’s  knowledge  and  love  of 
country  life,  Mr.  Smith  says  he  has  been  en- 
couraged  by  the  approval  of  some  of  our  most 
eminent  Shakspearian  students  and  scholars,  aud 
by  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  the  press, 
to  prosecute  his  agreeable  research,  and  there- 
fore  he  offers  this  enlarged  edition  of  the  result 
of  his  examination  of  “ Shakspeare,”  published 
four  years  ago. 

This  is  a different  sort  of  inquiry  altogether  from 
thosedisquisitioDS  got  up  to  prove  that  Shakspeare 
was  a lawyer,  a sailor,  a mad-doctor,  and  so  forth. 

' More  serious  study  dispels  such  notions,  but  in 
no  way  do  they  affect  the  aocnmolation  of  allu- 
sions to  rural  life,  the  force  of  which  consists  in 
their  vivid  life-like  character,  in  their  infinity, 
and  in  their  diffusion  throughout  his  entire 
works,  constituting  a personal  peculiarity  which 
of  itself  alone  goes  far  to  confute  tho  fancies 
that  have  induced  some  critics  to  maintain  that 
this  or  that  play  was  not  written  by  Shakspeare 
himself,  but  only  adopted  by  him  as  a play 
worth  acting,  or  adding  to  his  stock. 


VARIORUM. 

The  Gardener's  Magazine  says, — “ Wire  gauzi'| 
as  a substitute  for  glass  is  fast  gaining  tbe  attemvi 
tion  of  persons  engaged  in  constructive  works 
It  is  much  employed  in  the  Regent’s  ParliC 
Carriage  Works,  for  the  lifting  door-screens  O'tt 
carriages,  for  which  hitherto  glass  has  beenil 
exclusively  used.  It  is  admirable  in  the  summe:  1 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  subdues  the  glare  of  HghiC 
and  moderates  the  heat,  and  admits  but  littluf. 
dust,  while  it  ensures  perfect  ventilation.  Tb' 
riders  in  a carriage  provided  with  these  gauzi  j 
windows  see  plainly  through  it,  aud  have  all  thi.i 
advantages  without  the  disadvantages  of  glass’l 
It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  plaut-hoaBei|j 
for  various  purposes  — such,  perhaps  as  tb  | 
growth  of  camelias  and  heaths — might  not  h ' 
better  fitted  with  wire  gauze  than  with  glass.; 

with  wooden  shutters  for  cold  weather.” . 

The  Alder  (Alnus  glutinosaj  is,  says 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  next  to  the  Willows,  th, 
most  ubiquitous  tree  in  England  and  Walesn 
wherever  brooks  take  their  winding  courst 
through  the  country,  or  in  marshy  ground 
where  it  forms  dense  leafy  bushes.  Accordlnj 
to  Loudon,  it  is  the  most  aquatic  of  Enropeai 
trees,  being  found  in  wet,  swampy  ground' 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  Many  plaoei 
in  England  have  received  their  names  from  th 
Alder;  as,  for  instance,  tho  now  familiar  Aldet) 
shott,  or  properly  Aldersholt, — the  wood  o; 
Alders — from  their  abundance  in  that  bogg;J 
locality.  The  term  Orle  is  the  vulgar  name  foi 
Alder  in  the  midland  and  western  counties,  thu 
giving  an  appellation  to  Orleton  and  othe 
villages.  Numerous  places  in  Wales  and  on  it 
: borders  also  show  the  prevalence  of  the  Aldeii 
its  Celtic  name  being  Wern.  Both  Shrewsburj; 
anciently  called  Pengwern,  and  the  Malver 
Hills,  were  so  called  from  the  Alder-groves  tha 
encompassed  them  in  eai’ly  times ; and  a broo 
near  Worcester,  that  bears  the  name  of  Lawen 
is  at  the  present  day  shrouded  in  Alder-busheJ' 
The  adjunct  “ wern  ” is  indeed  attache: 

to  innumerable  localities  in  Wales. 1 

“ Bamaby  Rudge  ” is  now  completed  in  th  • 
Household  Edition  of  tbe  works  of  Charlei 
Dickens.  It  includes  a large  number  of  illustrf. 
tions.  


A Hint  to  Sheffield  Saw-makers. — A NeyiT 
York  corre.spondent  writes: — "The  saw-makeu 
of  Sheffield  are  in  a fair  way  to  be  taught  'i 
rather  rough  lesson  by  their  old  enemy,  Ham' 
Disston,  of  Philadelphia.  His  brother-in-law  i^ 
on  his  way  to  England  with  a magnificent  set  c 
saw  and  tool  samples,  resolved  to  wrest  tbe  homi- 
trade  from  your  townsmen.  I have  no  doob 
about  his  dividing  the  trade  with  Sheffield.  H i 
can  make  as  good  a saw,  and  a much  bettei 
looking  one,  at  a given  price,  than  any  manu 
facturer  in  Sheffield.  Carpenters,  lumber-menit 
and  artizans  generally  declare  his  saws,  ofsamJi 
grade,  equal  to  Spear  & Jackson’s,  and  very  muc'.,. 
cheaper.  As  you  are  aware,  he  has  alread; 
swept  up  the  United  States  and  California  trade 
and  will  very  soon  make  what  he  leaves  of  th 
Canadian  trade  not  worth  having.  He  employe 
over  1,000  men,  many  of  them  having  been  wit..^ 
him  twenty  years,  and  will  not  have  a 
about  him  who  belongs  to  a union.  He  use  | 
about  twenty  tons  of  steel  per  week,  and  caii 
own  100  tons  of  Swedish  iron  at  a time.  E I 
says  he  can  make  his  saw-steel  at  a little  ovedl 
threepence-halfpenny  per  pound,  which,  of  tha  ! 
quality,  is  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  done  in  Sheffield^ 
His  iron  pays  a cent,  per  pound  duty,  and  whe»»i 
his  manufactured  goods  are  exported  he  gets 
drawback.  Coal  and  coke  are  cheaper  in  Philail 
delphia  than  iu  Sheffield,  and  wages  are  amatteil 
of  secondary  account,  because  machinery  of  thr< 
most  improved  and  novel  kind  is  used  for  ever  > 
process,  and  the  men  are  paid  mainly  by  the  dai  ( 
as  a basis.  No  lists,  no  idle  Mondays  an  | 
Tuesdays,  no  turning  out,  and  calling  in  get  t 
tlemen  to  ‘ arbitrate  ’ ; it  is  ‘ root  hog  or  die.'  ” . i 
Sonorous  Sand. — A specimen  of  this  re- 1 
markable  substance,  to  which  we  have  befonni 
had  occasion  to  allude,  taken  from  a bank  ontbi  j 
island  of  Kauai,  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  was  re  : 
ceived,  at  a recent  scientific  meeting  at  Sa  l. 
Francisco,  from  W.  R.  Frink,  of  Honolulu,  an,  .i 
a description  of  its  peculiarity  was  contained  n i 
a letter  from  the  donor.  It  is  not  stated,  how  , 
ever,  what  is  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sanci  < 
It  seems  to  possess  its  curious  sonorosity  onl  '- 
when  quite  dry. 
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I riie  Channel  Tunnel. — The  project  in  ques. 

: 1 coneiats  iu  the  immerging  of  a dnct  on  the 
j,diBh  and  French  coasts,  and  the  boring  of  two 
g galleries  on  each  side.  Of  the  result  of 
enterprise,  says  the  Journal  de  Calais,  there 
( he  no  doubt.  The  soul  of  the  enterprise, 
Uh  JIM.  Michael  Chevalier,  Leon  Say,  and 
ii,hBchild,  is  M.  Lavalley,  an  engineer  who  has 
umonntod  the  greatest  difficnlties  in  the  con- 
fliction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  without  whom 
[rb  gigantic  enterprise  could  not  have  been 
fqomplished.  M.  Lavalley  estimates  the  coat 
prhework  at  150,000,000f. ; the  English  engi- 
j.rs  think  it  will  amount  to  250,000, OOOf.  He 
tgests  that  this  work  should  bo  done  partly  by 
■Inco  and  partly  by  England,  and  that  to  in- 
de  the  two  countries  to  press  on  this  under- 
I ing  energetically  there  should  be  a bonus  for 
-^one  which  works  the  fastest.  The  4,000,000f. 
Kning  the  preliminary  capital  are  nearly  all,  it 
fljaid,  subscribed.  It  is  nob  likely  that  our 
K'ernment  will  take  any  part  iu  it. 

(The  Congress  of  Orientalists.  — The 
t^igural  meeting  will  be  held  September  14,  at 
It)  p.m.,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle- 
let}  an  address  will  be  delivered.  On  the 
ib,  the  Semitic  Section,  under  Sir  Henry 
icvlinson,  K.C.B.,  will  meet  at  2’30  p.m.,  at 
Rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
Martin’s -place,  Charing -cross.  On  the 
i,  the  Toranian  Section ; 17th,  the  Aryan 
tioii  and  Hamitic  Section ; 18th,  the  Archroo- 
cal  Section';  and  19th,  the  Ethnological 
tion,  will  have  meetings.  There  will  be  a 
jption  at  the  British  Museum  on  the  15th  j on 
16th,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  will  give  a breakfast  to 
members  of  the  Congress,  at  "Wimbledon  ; on 
17th,  the  India  Office  library  and  the  Soane 
seum  will  be  inspected  ; on  the  18th,  Mr. 
lanquet  will  give  an  afternoon  garden  party 
be  members,  at  Claymoor  House,  Enfield ; and 
;he  19th  the  South  Kensington  Museum  will 
risited. 

L'he  Artizaus’  Institute  for  Promoting 
meral  and  Technical  Knowledge. — The 
hrc  of  Bedford  has  just  sent  lOOL,  for  aiding 
l||he  establishment  of  this  institution,  to  the 
uf.  H.  Solly,  who  is  to  bo  its  first  principal, 
y Samuel  Morley,  M.P.  (who  is  one  of  the 
jtees  iu  conjunction  with  Lord  Lyttleton  and 
Hodgson  Pratt),  has  also  given  1001.,  besides 
ranteeing  lOOJ.  a year  for  three  years.  Mr. 
n n.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  who  gives 
j Messrs.  E.  & F.  Nettlefold,  20Z. ; Jlr. 
Lrthur,  M.P.,  Mr.  Digby,  and  Jlr.  Cazenove, 
each,  with  the  above-mentioned  friends,  and 
rew  other  smaller  contributors,  have  thus 
abled  the  trustees  to  take  premises  in  Upper 
■ Martiu’s-lane.  The  object  of  the  Institute 
fears  to  bo  to  exemplify  in  a central  locality, 
|i  in  a special  instance,  those  plans  for  the 
leral  and  technical  instruction  of  the  working 
.ses  which  so  many  of  them  now  desire  to 
!]|oai'ried  into  cSeot. 

.rt  EzMbition,  Brussels.  — Brussels, 
i^ough  possessing  already  a number  of  well- 
bated  and  well-arranged  markets,  baa  long 
ethe  want  of  a good  central  market.  The 
r*  structure  near  the  new  boulevard  which 
frerses  the  town,  commenced  some  years  ago 
iqmpply  this  want,  is  now  completed.  The 
jjdings,  being  specially  well  adapted  for  an 
liiibitioD,  — an  exhibition  of  productions  of 
xijian  industrial  art  was  considered  the  fittest 
‘its  inauguration.  On  Saturday  last  the 
j^ibition  was  opened  by  the  King  of  the 
lejians,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Qufien 
el  the  Princess  Louise.  In  the  building  are 
bo  found  specimens  of  Belgian  coach- 
,’:ing,  and  architectural  work  of  all  kinds  in 
I'  le,  marble,  and  iron.  Belgian  wood-carving 
i^presented  by  a church-pulpit,  terminating 
« 'i  spire,  and  by  minor  work.  Of  bronze 
} :cts  there  is  a good  collection. 

HiJconomy  of  Labour. — The  Society  for  the 
ttmotion  of  Scientific  Industry  intend  holding 
> •;  year,  in  Manchester,  an  exhibition  of  appli- 
I i5B  for  the  saving  of  labour.  The  exhibition 
I be  in  two  divisions,  the  first  including  such 
bines  and  implements  as  are  used  in  the 
••king  of  metal,  wood,  and  stone,  and  the 
• ind  will  comprise  such  implements  as  can  bo 
I for  domestic  purposes.  The  special  object 
‘tis  division  will  be  to  encourage  the  develop- 
. it  and  production  of  appliances  having  for 
r aim  the  lessening  of  the  labour  of  the  house- 
the  saving  of  fuel;  the  improved  prepa- 
3u  of  food ; and  the  increased  healthiness  of 
iiome. 


New  Railway  from  Hammersmith,  to 
London. — Hammersmith  is  being  put  in  com- 
munication  with  London  by  a new  line  of  rail- 
way. The  western  station  of  the  aiew  line  is 
situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  Broadway, 
Hammersmith,  very  nearly  opposite  to  the 
station  of  the  Jletropolitan  Railway.  Leaving 
Hammersmith,  the  trains  run  through  the 
market  gardens,  and  on  to  North  End,  Fulham, 
where  there  is  a station.  They  pass  over 
the  West  London  line.  Between  the  Addison- 
road  (Kensington)  and  Earl’s  Court  Stations  the 
trains  run  on  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
pany’s rails  and  thence  to  Victoria  or  Charing- 
cross  without  stopping.  The  new  line  is  a mile 
and  eight  chains  in  length.  It  passes  under  two 
permanent  bridges  only.  Next  year  it  is  in- 
tended, if  possible,  to  extend  the  line  to  Acton. 

Bztensiou.  of  tlie  Thames  Embaukment. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings  are  about  to  extend  the  em- 
bankment wall  of  the  Honses  of  Parliament  366 
feet  to  the  west  of  the  Victoria  Tower.  With 
this  extension  there  will  then  remain  only  one 
quarter  of  a mile  of  river  frontage  from  Black, 
friars  to  Battersea  Bridge  unembanked.  This 
slight  break  in  the  link  is  that  part  of  the  river 
fronting  Millbank,  &c.,  and  as  on  the  inundations 
in  March  last  this  district  suffered  considerably, 
representations  will  be  made  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  immediately  after  the  recess 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  favourableness  of 
the  opportunity  for  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Government  in  carrying  out  a complete  and 
connected  thoroughfare  along  the  whole  south- 
west side  of  the  river. 

Windsor  Castle.  — During  the  Queen’s 
absence  in  Scotland  several  portions  of  Windsor 
Castle  are  undergoing  repairs  at  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  A new  oak  roof  is  being  con- 
structed  over  the  dean’s  cloisters,  which  adjoin 
the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Dean  of  Windsor.  The  roof,  which  has 
for  years  sheltered  visitors  to  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  has  been  removed,  owing  to  its  weather- 
worn condition,  and  the  beams  are  being  replaced 
with  English  oak  grown  in  the  district.  At 
Henry  lll.’s  Tower,  the  residence  of  General 
Sir  T.  M.  and  Lady  Biddulph,  which  is  situated 
at  the  east  end  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the 
military  knights  of  Windsor,  scaffoldings  have 
been  erected  and  a number  of  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  exterior  stonework. 

Sewage  Difficulty  at  Barnsley. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  the  town  clerk 
read  a report  from  Mr.  Hawksley,  of  London, 
who  had  been  called  in  to  report  upon  the  best 
means  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the  town, 
which  at  present  is  turned  into  the  river  Dearne, 
and  pollutes  the  stream  between  Barnsley  and 
Doncaster,  and  which  must  be  abated  in  accord- 
ance with  an  order  made  by  one  of  the  superior 
courts.  The  report  recommended  the  placing  of 
defecating  works  on  the  site  situate  to  the  north 
of  the  railway,  near  Hoyle  Jlill.  Jlr.  Councillor 
Marshall  said,  before  they  expended  something 
like  40,0001.,  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
scheme  they  adopted  would  be  successful.  After 
some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  a deputation 
visit  Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  other  places 
where  sewage  works  are  in  operation,  and  report 
to  the  General  Purposes  Committee. 

Peat  Manufacture. — Mr.  James  Edmeston, 
writing  from  Paris  in  reference  to  the  failure 
of  the  peat  manufacture  near  Dumfries,  says, — 
I have  just  returned  from  the  inspection  of  some 
peat  works  in  Switzerland,  where  all  that  is 
needed  to  prepare  the  fuel  is  done  in  a very 
simple  and  economical  manner,  without  sheds 
or  any  machinery  for  compression,  or  skilled 
labonr,  one  machine  turning  out  eight  tons  a 
day,  at  a cost  of  10  francs  a ton  (exclusive  of 
royalty),  and  the  fuel  itself  is  in  great  demand 
for  steam  boilers,  breweries,  brick-kilns,  Hrae- 
burning,  &c.  (for  the  last  two  purposes  it  has 
some  special  advantages).  The  development  of 
peat  deposits  in  England  and  Ireland  is  far  too 
important  to  be  hastily  abandoned,  and  I am 
disposed  to  believe  that  there  is  no  occasion 
whatever  why  this  should  be  done.  In  the  case 
above  named  a large  profit  is  made.” 

Canvas  for  Fainting  on. — Messrs.  Lecher- 
tier,  Barbe,  & Co.,  of  Regent-street,  have  sent 
us  specimens  of  unprepared  canvas,  on  which  to 
paint  decorations  for  wall  hangings,  imitations 
of  old  and  modern  tapestries  and  fabrics,  screens, 
panels,  and  so  forth.  The  variety  of  pattern  is 
remarkable,  and  the  material  seems  an  excellent 
one. 


Rapid  Mechanical  Coal-cutting. — A trial 
of  coal-cutting  machinery  took  place  recently  at 
Haddington,  near  Edinburgh,  when  several 
apparatus  were  tried.  In  response  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Haddington  Agricultural  Society,  a 
number  of  ’coal-cutting  machines  were  publicly 
tested.  Among  the  competing  machines  was 
one  which  has  just  been  patented,  and  sent  in 
haste  to  the  show.  This  novel  machine  under- 
cut 60  ft.  of  coal  in  one  hour  (or  1 ft,  per 
minute),  the  depth  of  the  coal  being  3 ft.,  and 
the  width  of  the  groove  rather  less  than  3 in., 
and  it  thereby  secured  the  first  prize  and  gold 
medal  of  the  society,  having  distanced  the 
nearest  competitor  by  9 ft.  The  trial  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  20,000  spectators,  and  under 
the  close  inspection  of  many  of  the  principal 
Scotch  coalowners  and  colliery  managers.  This 
ingenious  apparatus  is  the  invention  of  Messrs. 
Warsop  and  Hill. — Condensed  from  Iron  and 
Coal  Trades  Review. 

Baptist  College,  Rusholme. — A new  Baptist 
College,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid 
some  two  years  ago  by  Jlr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  has 
been  opened  in  Rusholme.  The  institution  is 
the  fruit  of  the  Baptist  Evangelical  Association, 
a body  who  at  first  sought  to  educate  young  men 
for  the  Baptist  ministry  in  the  city  of  Chester. 
They  were  refused  a suitable  building  there  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  Nonconformists  and 
Baptists ; and  subsequently  the  work  of  theo- 
logical instruction  was  carried  on  iu  the  Chamber 
Hall,  Bury,  beginning  with  five  students,  and 
continned  to  a growing  number,  until  this  year. 
The  now  college  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
9,6951.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  sum  has 
been  subscribed. 

Electric  Bells. — The  bells  throughout  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Blackfriars,  recently  opened,  are 
fitted  on  the  electric  system  by  Jlessra.  Adams 
& Son,  of  Marshall-street,  Golden-square,  and 
the  Haymarket.  Not  merely  has  each  floor  its 
distinct  system  ringing  into  the  service-room  on 
the  same  floor,  but  there  is  a communication 
with  every  room  to  the  office  on  the  ground- 
floor,  which  shows  when  any  bell  has  been  rung, 
and  also  when  it  has  been  answered,  so  that  the 
person  in  charge  can  detect  any  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  servants  answering  the  boll.  This 
same  system  has  been  employed  by  the  same 
firm  at  the  Jlidland  Grand  Hotel,  St.  Pancras. 
Architects  arranging  plans  for  large  establish, 
ments  may  find  it  worth  while  to  look  into  the 
system. 

Primitive  Methodist  Mission  Hall  for 
Tunbridge  Wells. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Jlission  Hall,  in  connexion  with  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  body  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  has  been 
laid  in  the  Down-lane.  The  stone  having  been 
duly  laid,  says  the  Kent  Courier,  a novel  mode  of 
raising  funds  was  indulged  in.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  invited  to  a little  amateur  brick- 
laying, the  payment  for  the  privilege  being  at 
the  rate  of  half-a-crown  per  brick.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  800i.  The 
contractors  are  Jlessrs.  Penn  Brothers,  of  Pern- 
bury,  and  the  architects  Jlessrs.  Weeks  & 
Hoghes,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  the  hall  will 
be  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  bo 
capable  of  accommodating  about  two  hundred 
persons. 

Mr.  Squier. — There  are  but  few  citizens  in 
our  midst  (says  the  New  York  Herald  of  the  20th 
ultimo)  unacquainted  with  the  name  and  fame  of 
Ephraim  George  Squier,  one  of  the  most  talented 
American  archmologists,  who  will  not  regret 
to  learn  that  his  mind  has  succumbed  to  over, 
study.  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
Albany  county,  on  the  I7th  of  June,  1821, 
While  acting  as  United  States  Minister  in 
Nicaragua  he  obtained  materials  from  which  he 
wrote,  in  1852,  ‘'Nicaragua  : its  People,  Scenery, 
Ancient  Monuments,  and  Interoceanio  Canal.” 
In  1861  he  published  “ Jlonograpbs  of  Authors 
who  have  written  in  the  Aboriginal  Langnagea 
of  Central  America.”  In  addition  to  this  he 
has  written  several  other  works  on  American 
antiquicies. 

Temple  Bar*. — Jlr.  Deputy  Lowman  Taylor 
has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  at  the 
approaching  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  City  Lands 
Committee  of  the  Corpomtion  to  consider  the 
present  state  of  Temple-bar  and  its  approaches, 
and  the  propriety  of  continuing  some  structure 
at  the  same  spot,  special  regard  being  had  to 
the  public  convenience,  and  to  report  generally 
upon,  the  subject. 
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The  Gas  Supply  of  Liverpool. — An  effort 
is  to  be  made  at  the  next  meeiiifg  of  the  Liver- 
pool Town  Council  to  place  the  supply  of  gas  to 
the  town  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  as  is 
the  case  in  Manchester  and  some  other  towns 
where  it  is  found  that  the  gas  is  dealt  out  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  while  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturo  are  available  for  town  improvements  or 
other  public  purposes  of  advantage.  It  will 
bo  proposed  in  the  first  instance  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  acquiring  the  works  of  the  existing  com- 
pany in  Liverpool,  and  generally  to  report 
upon  the  subject. 

A Business  Picture. — To  commemorate  the 
big  tent  that  was  pub  up  at  Chelmsford  in  May 
last  on  the  occasion  of  a dinner  to  “ the  Essex 
Conservative  Ten,”  as  they  are  called,  Messrs. 
John  Bdgington  & Co.  have  published  a litho- 
graph showing  the  diners  in  full  swing,  and 
giving  portraits  around  the  view  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal  guests.  It  is  a pity  it  was  not  done  by  some 
one  who  knew  how  to  draw  a human  creature. 
The  marquee  certainly  was  of  colossal  propor- 
tions— the  largest,  in  fact,  that  was  ever  erected 
in  the  United  Kingdom — its  dimensions  being 
275  ft.  by  115  ft.,  with  a central  elevation  of 
55  ft.,  and  side  elevations  of  from  12  ft.  to  13  ft. 

A Granite  Monument. — A memorial  en- 
trance  to  bnrial-gronnd  in  Oabwood  Cemetery, 
Syracuse,  U.S.  America,  has  been  erected  by 
Mrs.  Wicks,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Wicks,  banker.  The  memorial  is  composed  of 
nineteen  pieces  of  polished  and  unpolished 
Aberdeen  grey  blue  granite,  and  is  about  17  ft. 
high,  by  nearly  11  ft.  broad.  The  arch  is  com- 
posed of  a single  stone.  Mr.  A.  llussell,  archi- 
tect, of  Syraense,  gave  the  design,  and  the 
working  drawings  and  the  whole  granite  work 
of  the  memorial  were  executed  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Legge,  sculptor,  Aberdeen.  The  work  seems 
very  good  : wo  wish  the  design  had  been  so  too. 

The  Uniform  Principle  in  Wages. — A 
number  of  hauliers  from  Aberdare  and  the 
Bhondda  Valley  have  asked  to  be  paid  aooording 
to  their  abihty,  and  not  at  a uniform  rate.  The 
Council  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales 
Coalowners’  Association,  to  whom  the  application 
was  made,  pointed  out  that  this  request  is 
entirely  contrary  to  all  Union  rules,  but  ex. 
pressed  their  pleasure  that  the  men  were  begin- 
ning  to  discover  the  unfairness  of  the  Union 
principle. 

New  Public  Market,  Harrogate. — On 
Saturday  last,  Mr.  Henry  Greensmitb,  chairman 
of  the  HaiTogate  Improvement  Commissioners, 
formally  opened  the  new  public  market,  in  the 
presence  of  about  2,000  persons.  The  market  is 
situate  in  Camhridge-street  and  Beulab-place, 
close  to  the  North-Eastern  Kailway,  and  is  a very 
handsome  and  convenient  edifice.  The  cost  of 
the  market  is  3,G001.,  exclusive  of  land.  Mr. 
Arthur  Hiscoe  was  the  architect. 

Walthamstow. — The  new  parochial  schools 
of  St.  James’s,  Walthamstow,  were  recently 
opened.  These  schools  for  400  children  have 
been  built  at  a cost  of  2,500J.  They  are  in  the 
Gothic  style,  brick  inside  and  out,  with  orna- 
mental red  brick  arches  and  open  roof.  They 
are  designed  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  with 
separate  class-rooms  and  playgrounds,  and  fur- 
nished with  modern  improvements.  The  builder 
is  Mr.  Morter,  of  Stratford,  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  J.  Ladds,  of  Bedford.row. 

Preemasonic  Ceremonial  at  Dartford. — 
The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of 
a now  porch  to  Swanscombe  Church,  near  Dart- 
ford,  has  taken  place ; Prince  Bhodicanakis, 
Grand  Master  of  Preemaeonry  in  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  being  present.  The  trowel  used,  it  is 
said,  was  that  used  by  Charles  II.  to  lay  the 
foundation-stone  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Chimes  for  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  Dar- 
lington.— Workmen  are  now  busily  employed 
in  setting  a series  of  chimes  in  connexion  with 
tho  clock  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Cburcb.  The  ma- 
obinery  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Moore  & 
Sons,  of  Clerkenwell,  and  tunes  will  be  played  at 
four,  eight,  and  twelve  each  day,  there  being 
different  tunes  for  every  day  of  the  week. 

Proposed  International  Exhibition  at 
Santiago. — The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  baa  received  a note  from  the  Chilian 
Minister  accredited  to  this  Court,  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  in. 
an  International  Exhibition,  to  be  opened  at 
Santiago  de  Chile  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1875. 


Water  Works. — Nine  plana  for  the  proposed 
water  works  for  Maidenliead  have  been  sent  in, 
and  the  committee  have  of  late  been  very  busily 
engaged  in  considering  the  merits  of  each. 
They  have  reduced  the  number  to  four,  which 
have  still  farther  to  be  examined  to  select  the 
best. 

Fall  of  a Circus  Platform. — During  a 
performance  at  Sangers’s  Circus,  Reading,  a 
platform,  on  which  were  about  400  people,  gave 
way.  Fortunately  no  one  was  very  seriously 
injured,  although  several  persons  were  badly  cut 
about  the  face  and  hands. 

A New  Convent. — The  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  convent  and  schools  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Sion  was  laid  on  Tuesday  afternoon  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Dolan,  priest  of  tho  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Eden-grove,  Holloway,  near  to  which  the 
new  buildings  will  be  erected. 

New  Church,  Guildford. — The  contract  of 
Mr.  Goddard,  of  Farnham  (5,8501.),  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  church  in  the  parish  of  Sc.  Nicholas 
has  been  accepted.  The  architect  is  Mr,  A.  W. 
Mellersb,  of  Godalming. 

School  Board,  Buckingham. — Mr.  E.  H. 
Lingen  Barker  has  been  appointed  architect  to 
the  Board. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  Premiaes,  comer  of  Deacon-street, 
Vvalworth-road.  Mr.  C.  II.  Flack,  architect : — 

Langniead  & Way  £1,-116  0 0 

Thompson  4,173  0 0 

Stoner 3,9-10  0 0 

Downs 3,777  0 0 

Ward  3,710  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  at  Woking, 
Surrey,  and  for  stabling  thereto.  Messrs.  E.  W.  Lower 
& Son,  architects  ; — 

Mason £2,675  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  2,290  0 0 

Kirk  2,277  0 0 

Mitchell  Jt  Son 2,236  0 o 

Hams 2,100  0 0 

lYliitbiim  (accepted) 2,016  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  a rilla  residence,  at  Hampstead,  for 
Mr.  C.  Wills.  Mr.  Theodore  K.  Green,  architect 

Perry  Brothers £2,1-15  0 0 

Adamson 2,130  0 0 

Shepherd  ...  2,125  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,975  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,950  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole 1,927  0 0 

Lawrence  1,908  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  1,905  0 0 

Simpson  & Baxcr  ^acccpieui  ...  1,899  0 0 


For  residence  on  tho  Abbey  Hill,  Kenilworth,  for  Mr. 
A.  Morris.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  architect : — 


Siromoads  

Clark  

£1,621  10  0 
l.C'95  0 0 

Ball  & Clark  

Postpr 

1,067  1 9 

1,031  10  0 

Sheasby  

1,006  16  2 

Mills  (accepted)  

977  2 10 

For  finisbiTig  two  houses, 
terrace,  Ramsgate,  for  Mr.  E 
Osborn  

Nob.  9 and  10,  Cannonburr 
J.  Hobbs 

£503  10  0 

Newby  

Goodman  (accepted) 

610  18  0 

400  0 0 

For  works  at  No.  -10,  Camden-square,  Camden-town, 
for  Mr.  W.  W.  Blaekstone.  Mr.  W.  Paice,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Hicbena  £615  12  0 

Manley  & Rogers 435  0 0 

Kelly  Brothers 39-i  0»O 

Hobson  375  0 0 

towie 370  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  Board  Schools,  at  Grond^ 
burgh-cum-Burgh.  Mr.  Ridley  King,  architect 

Cunnold £1,581  0 0 

Bennett  1,450  0 0 

Lull'  (accepted)  1,381  0 0 i 


For  new  hall  tor  Curriers’  Company,  Londoaiwal 
Messrs.  J.  A J.  Belcher,  architects  : — ' 

Braid,  Jopling,  & Co £4,117  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a church  atCaerfallwch.  Mr.  Jo 
Hill,  architect : — 

Morris  (accepted)  £1,3C0  0 0 


For  alterations  to  tho  “Prince Regent,"  111,  East-iotl 
City -road,  for  Mr.  Henry  Westlake.  Mr.  James  Haxriib 
archilect : — 

Williams  & Son  £330  0 0 

Starkey  a96  0 0 

Bishop  286  0 0 


For  new  workshops,  Camberwell  House,  for  Mess 
Paul  & Richards.  Mr.  W.  Adams  Murphy,  architd 
Quantities  supplied; — 

Shapley  £1,030  0 0 

WuldramACo 1,019  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,016  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 1,003  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole 099  0 0 

Canning  A MuUins 993  0 0 

Thompson  981  0 0 

Sewell  & Son 975  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  L,  & Son.— K.  O.— A Snljacrlber.— 0.  W.  Y.— D,-J.  U.-:, 
Son.— T,  G.— E.  O.  C.  R.— F.— C.  & B.— T.  W.— Col.  M.— E.  W 
a Sou.— Mr.  M.— C.  H.  F.— W.  It.- F.  G.— B.  -J.  & Co.— J.  T.  D.- 
H.-W.  G.  9.— H.  H.  & H.— J.  B,  U.— T.  E.— J.  B.— B.  E.  S.-M. 
(yea),— a.  A.  (Jeclluedwlth  thauka).— E.  R.  (thanks,  next  week).  Ik 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  gfli 
sddreaea. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Undsrs,  Ac.  ninst  be  aocompam 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  seudar,  not  necessarUy.ii 
publicatiuu, 

NoTS.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  rea 
public  meetings,  rusta,  of  course,  with  the  authora 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  H 

■ - Situa-Uons  I Bituattai 

Wanted.  Vaosn! 

Six  Unes  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  Ss.  6d.  1 4i.  Bdi 

Each  addilioualline  (about  ten  words)..  Os.  fid,  1 Oa  (d 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILUKR  " Is  supplied,  direct  from  tho  Office,  to  resli 
in  any  (WJt  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a  per  am . 
rai/aite  inAivanct. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  6e.  Any  larger  : 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  i>ayable  at  the  Post  <1,^ 
King-street,  Corent-gordeu,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDBlMIml 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received ^or  tlie  ewr%' 
week’s  issue  later  tha/n  THREE  o'clock  p 
oji  THURSDAY. 

The  Fublisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Tbi 
iloNiALS  left  at  the  Offi-ce  in  reply  to  Advert*., 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Coi 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quaUty. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depft 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  KiugdomiJ 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Ad\ 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


TRELOAR  & SONS, 


Manufacturers  of 

COCOA-NUT  MATS  AND  MATTING 

69,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


CORK  CARPET,  FLOOR  CLOTH,  LINOLEUM,  KAMPTULICON 
And  all  tlie  new  Floor  Coverings. 
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Sir  BaWiar.ar  Gcrhicr. 

LETER,  versatile  Sir  Bal- 
thazar Gerbiei*,  painter, 
architect,  diplomatist,  oo- 
lonist,  and  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  the  travelling 
companion  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  friend  of  Rubens 
and  Vandyck,  does  not 
deserve  the  neglect  into 
which  bis  name  has  been 
allowed  to  drop.  Walpole 
notices  him  pretty  fully, 
but  the  account  he  gives  is 
incomplete  and  inaccurate. 
The  only  trustworthy  life 
of  Gerbier  is  the  short  one 
communicated  by  Mr.  Pap 
worth  to  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Architectural  Publica- 
tion Society.  In  the  pre- 
sent age,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  those  who  wish  to 
excel  to  keep  strictly  to 
their  subject,  versatility  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
and  Gerbier  has  lately  been 
called  by  a popular  writer, 
“a  restless  architectural 
quack  and  adventurer.” 
This  is  a very  unjust  de- 
f^soription  of  him,  and  as  it  happens  that  the  library 
stof  the  British  Museum  contains  a curious  oollec- 
(jtion  of  his  printed  works  and  two  of  his  MSS., 
^■'we  will  endeavour  to  piece  out  his  history  from 
T^them  j though  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Gerbier  and  his  works  have  been  mentioned  in 
these  pages.  Gerbier  was  one  of  those  men  who 
taro  fain  to  take  the  public  into  their  confidence, 
hand  therefore  we  are  able  now,  200  years  after 
ibis  death,  to  see  him  as  his  contemporaries 
u know  him. 

T The  parents  of  Gerbier  were  Huguenots  who 
4:  lost  all  in  the  religious  persecutions  of  Prance, 
liand  had  to  fly  from  thoir  native  country.  His 
4 father  was  Anthony  Gerbier,  who  held  the 
barony  of  Ouvily,  in  Normandy,  and  his  mother 
was  Radegondc,  a member  of  the  family  of  the 
Lords  of  Blavet,  in  Picardy.  He  was  born  at 
I Middelburg,  in  Zealand,  about  the  year  1691, 
i:Boon  after  his  parents  had  settled  there  on 
71  leaving  France  ; but  when  a boy  be  was  taken 
; to  that  country  by  an  elder  brother’s  means, 
L and  was  educated  there.  On  growing  up  to  be 
a man  he  returned  to  Holland,  and  soon  after 

• : joined  himself  to  the  suite  of  Noel  Caron,  tho 

■ Dutch  Ambassador  to  London.  In  an  “ Address 

• to  tho  Parliament  of  England, ” which  he  issued 

• in  the  year  1650,  he  says,  that  “zeale  towards 

■ this  nation  made  him  come  to  it  in  1616  from 
Zealand,  his  native  country,  to  apply  himself  to 
the  publique  service.”  He  attracted  the  atten- 

..  tion  of  Sir  George  Yilliers,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  pleased  with  his  good 
M handwriting  and  “skill  in  the  sciences,”  and 
took  him  into  his  service.  Here  he  contrived 
the  scenes  for  masques  and  shows  that  Bucking, 
ham  was  pleased  to  exhibit  before  his  great 
■nsitors  ; he  altered  his  employer’s  houses,  drew 
plans,  and  painted  portraits,  and  had  the  spending 
of  large  sums  of  money  upon  books,  pictures, 
and  rarities  of  all  kinds.  He  also  invented 
“warlike  engines”  for  the  defence  of  Ro- 


chelle,  and  made  himself  useful  in  many 
ways.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  made  their  romantic 
journey  to  Madrid,  Gerbier  attended  them,  osten- 
sibly in  the  character  of  a painter,  and  he  drew 
a miniature  of  the  Infanta,  which  was  sent  over 
to  King  James.  He  was,  however,  employed  in 
the  treaty  of  marriage,  and  afterwards  wrote  an 
interesting  vindication  of  the  king,  prince,  and 
duke,  which  still  exists  in  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  (Sloane  MS.,  -1, 181).  His 
duties  must  have  been  multifarious,  for  the 
Duchess  wrote  to  her  husband  while  ho  was 
away  : — “ I pray  you,  if  you  have  any  idle  time, 
sit  to  Gerbier  for  your  picture,  that  1 may  have 
it  well  done  in  little.”  Buckingham  is  said  to 
have  made  the  moat  of  his  opportunities  for  ool- 
lecting  pictures  when  in  Spain,  and  he  employed 
Gerbier  to  look  out  for  them,  and  to  catalogue 
them  when  they  had  been  collected.  On  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  Gerbier  found  a wider 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  but  although 
he  left  the  service  of  the  duke  he  always  con- 
tinned  his  esteem  for  his  former  master,  and 
describes  him  in  one  of  his  latest  tracts  as  “ tho 
matchlos  of  all  the  subjects  in  the  world.”  His 
first  public  employment  was  as  envoy  to  Holland 
to  meet  the  representatives  of  Prance  and  Ger. 
many,  and  to  aiTange  for  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in 
several  transactions  of  State,  and  was  Resident 
at  Brussels  for  several  years.  In  1628  he  enter- 
tained  the  king  and  queen  at  supper,  and  in  tho 
same  year  he  was  knighted  at  Hampton  Court. 
He  was  appointed  Joint  Master  of  the  Core. 
monies,  with  Sir  John  Finett,  after  whose  death 
he  became  sole  master,  and  in  1611  he  was 
naturalised  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.  Charles  I.  seems  to  have  stood  by 
his  servant,  and  always  spoke  of  him  with 
affection.  He  said,  “ He  hath  done  me  long  and 
faithful  service  ” 5 but  Gerbier  had  enemies  who 
maligned  him  to  the  king,  and  said  he  ought  to 
be  hanged  by  the  legs.  These  enemies  showed 
themselves  in  1642,  when  it  was  bruited  about 
over  London  that  Gerbier  was  a Papist,  and 
sheltered  Papist  priests  in  his  house  at  Bethnal- 
green,  and  it  was  further  reported  that  he  “ had 
six  brasse  pieces  in  his  house  wherewith  he 
might  batter  down  all  the  houses  on  the  Greene.” 
Ho  published  a small  pamphlet  on  this  " wicked 
and  inhumane  plot,”  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  reformed  religion,  “ and  suffered 
for  the  same  in  the  wombe  of  his  mother,  who, 
being  with  child,  fled  from  the  bloody  persecution 
of  the  French  against  the  Protestants.”  This 
treatment,  and  the  rising  disturbances  between 
the  king  and  his  Parliament,  disgusted  Gerbier, 
so  that  he  requested  permission  to  retire  from 
the  country,  and  he  was  absent  from  England 
for  seven  years.  Trouble  continued  to  follow 
him  abroad,  for  three  of  his  daughters 
were  inveigled  from  him,  and  received 
into  the  English  nunnery  in  Paris.  He  ad. 
monished  them,  and  tried  to  get  them  to  confer 
with  him  on  questions  of  faitb,  but  all  without 
avail,  and  he  wrote  a narrative  of  his  ill  success. 
At  the  end  of  his  “last  admouitions"  (Sari. 
MS.,  3,384),  he  added  an  address  to  his  sons  and 
two  remaining  daughters,  who  continued  Pro- 
testants, in  which  he  pointed  out  texes  of  Scrip- 
ture  to  strengthen  their  faith,  and  give  them 
arms  against  the  Romanists.  He  also  composed 
a prayer  “ for  your  poor  sisters  who  sitt  in  dark- 
nesse.”  In  1648  Gerbier  returned  to  England, 
and,  being  in  want  of  money,  he  thought  to  make 
it  by  tho  erection  of  an  academy,  “ to  tend  to  the 
glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  nation,  the  im- 
provement  of  all  lovers  of  vertae,  and  the  breed- 
ing of  youth  therein.”  The  scheme  was  a 
praiseworthy  one  ; but  instead  of  growing  with 
success,  it  was  started  in  a highly  developed 
state,  and  soon  decayed.  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  Low 
Dutch,  history,  constitutional  law,  natural  phi- 


' losopby,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  several  sorts  of  good  writing,  were  all 
taught.  The  terms  were  6?.  a month  for  the 
teaching  (including  3J.  for  learning  to  ride  the 
great  horse).  Gentlemen  were  boarded  at  3Z.  a 
month.  Rules  and  regulations  were  made,  and 
part  of  the  scheme  was  the  weekly  reading  of 
lectures  by  the  master  or  by  the  professors.  At 
these  lectures,  which  took.place  every  Wednes- 
day, at  three  o’clock,  any  person  was  allowed  to 
speak.  Several  of  the  lectures  were  printed,  as 
those  on  military  architecture,  navigation,  cos- 
mography, geography,  the  art  of  well  speaking, 
&c.  The  last  laid  Gerbier  open  to  the  satire  of 
Butler,  who  entered  in  bis  fictitious  will  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke, — “ All  my  other  speeches,  of 
what  colour  soever,!  give  to  help  Sir  Balthazar's 
art  of  well  speaking.”  The  lecture  on  music 
seems  to  have  been  like  more  modern  entertain- 
ments 5 for  the  advertisements  tell  us  that 
“those  who  are  expert  in  the  art  have  promised 
to  make  good  what  the  lecturer  says  in  com- 
mendation of  it.”  Tho  summer  quarters  of  the 
academy  were  at  Bethnal-green,  and  the  winter 
in  the  Whitefriars.  The  academy  was  to  some 
extent  an  imitation  of  tho  Musmnm  Minerva;, 
which  was  founded  by  Sir  Francis  Kynaston,  in 
Covent-garden  j but  it  is  a mistake  to  snppose 
that  it  was  in  any  way  a precursor  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  because  it  was  not  a fine-art  school. 
The  object  of  the  founder  was  not  merely  to  teach 
tho  languages  as  at  ordinary  schools,  but  to 
educate  boys  in  the  fashionable  arts  of  the  time, 
so  that  they  might  become  men  of  the  world.  In 
one  of  his  numerous  prospectuses,  Gerbier  pro- 
fesses “ to  lend  one  shilling  to  six  gratis  to 
such  ns  arc  in  extreme  need,  and  have  not 
wherewithal  to  endeavour  their  subsistence, 
whereas  week  by  week  they  may  drive  on  some 
trade.”  Ho  was  full  of  schemes  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  the  extirpation  of  usury;  but 
although  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Parliament, 
his  endeavours  were  fruitless.  His  “Art  of  well 
Speaking”  (1650)  is  dedicated  to  the  Parliament 
and  their  Speaker,  Wm.  Lenthal,  “the  snpreame 
power  of  this  nation,”  who  are  told  that  they  are 
the  pnblio  voice,  and  that  voice  is  the  voice  of  God. 
In  the  same  year  he  laid  tenders  before  a Com- 
mittoe  of  the  Council  of  State  on  the  Flanders 
debt,  the  public  security,  the  cloth  trade,  the 
silk  manufacture,  and  tho  art  of  refining  salt, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  his 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  and  he  therefore 
left  England.  Gerbier  was  not  long  idle,  for  in 
1653  he  published  at  the  Hague  a book  on  the 
pernicious  effects  of  wicked  favourites  in  tho 
various  European  nations,  where,  in  each  case, 
he  lays  the  faults  of  the  King  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  favourite.  Literary  work  was  only  a 
means  to  an  end  with  Gerbier,  and  not  being 
contented  to  remain  inactive  in  Holland  he 
sailed  with  his  family  for  South  America.  Here 
he  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  found  a colony, 
but  he  was  treated  ill  by  the  Dutch  governor,  at 
Surinam,  and  violently  assaulted  by  the  popu- 
lace. He  was  besieged  in  his  house,  when  one 
daughter  was  killed,  another  wounded,  and  Lis 
own  life  threatened.  His  papers  were  taken 
from  him,  and  he  was  sent  home  to  Europe,  but 
ho  still  bad  faith  in  his  colonising  theories,  and 
published  at  Rotterdam  “ a summary  description, 
manifesting  that  greater  profits  are  to  bee  done 
in  the  hott  than  in  the  cold  parts  of  America ; also 
advertisement  for  men  inclined  to  plantations  in 
America.”  The  Restoration  now  occurring,  Gerbier 
was  again  in  the  midst  of  active  business,  and 
tho  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  fully 
occupied.  He  came  over  to  England  and 
designed  the  triumphal  arches  which  were 
erected  to  welcome  tho  amval  of  Charles  II. 
The  chief  part  of  bis  attention  was  now  devoted 
to  architecture,  and  two  of  his  latest  works 
contain  the  results  of  a large  practical  experience 
of  building  operations.  The  first  of  these  was 
A Brief  Discourse  concerning  the  three  chio 
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Principlea  of  magnificent  Building,  viz.,  Solidity, 
Conveniency,  and  Ornament,”  dedicated  to  the 
King  and  to  tlie  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  In 
his  dedication  to  Charles  II.  the  author  claims 
the  office  of  Waster  of  Ceremonies,  because 
it  was  confirmed  unto  him  during  hia  life  by 
Charles  I.,  and  be  also  affirms  that  the  place  of 
Surveyor-General  was  intended  for  him  after 
the  death  of  Inigo  Jones.  In  that  to  the  Lords 
and  Commons  he  mentions  a printed  paper  which 
he  had  presented  to  them  concerning  the  clean, 
ing  of  the  streets,  the  levelling  of  the  valley  at 
Fleet.bridge  with  Fleet-street  and  Cbeapside, 
and  the  making  of  a sumptuous  gate  at  Temple 
Bar.  The  discourse  is  full  of  sound  advice  as  to 
the  three  points  mentioned  on  the  title.  The 
author  writes  : ” I must  also  advise  builders 
on  high  grounds  to  cause  their  surveyors 
to  search  for  springs,  and  shun  them, 
which  serve  better  to  fill  up  glasses  to  allay  the 
vapours  of  Gascony  wines  than  to  make  a pond 
in  a sellar,”  and  he  illustrates  his  meaning  as  to 
solidity  by  the  following  anecdote  : — ” The  first 
stories  ought  rather  to  be  vaulted  than  boarded, 
to  prevent  such  an  accident  as  happened  to 
Lewis  13th , French  King  (and  hia  Queen  at 
the  ball)  when  the  floore  of  the  roome  (with  all 
the  company),  fell  down  j the  King  and  Queen 
only  remaining  (by  a special  providence)  on  the 
hearth  of  the  chimney,  setting  under  the  cloath 
of  state.”  How  good  a subject  this  would  make 
for  the  painter.  The  necessity  of  conveniency  in 
respect  of  width  and  size  of  stairs  is  set  forth, 
and  it  is  added  “ a noble  paire  of  staires  should 
have  a cupelo,  and  no  windowes  on  the  sides; 
which  for  the  most  part  serve  but  for  rude  and 
unadvised  men  to  bi’eak.”  The  importance  of 
good  taste  in  ornament  is  insisted  upon,  and  it 
is  hinted  that  “ the  greatness  of  a sovereign  con- 
sists not  in  the  quantity  of  stone  and  timber 
heapt  together,  [for]  the  quarries  possess  more 
stone  and  the  woods  more  timber  than  a banquet- 
room.”  Gerbier  ends  his  little  treatise  with  the 
hope  that  the  inhabitants  of  London  will  take 
the  right  course  to  improve  the  form  of  their 
streets,  to  make  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  worthy  of 
their  city,  and  to  raise  a palace  fit  for  their  King, 
The  “ Counsel  and  Advise  to  all  Builders  ’*  is  still 
more  curious  than  the  little  book  we  have  just 
described,  for  it  is  introduced  by  forty-one  dedi. 
cations  to  eminent  persons,  from  the  Queen- 
Mother  to  the  courteous  reader,  and  these  dedi- 
cations contain  much  curious  matter.  The 
author  excuses  himself  for  the  number  of  these 
epistles  by  the  example  of  Antonio  Perez, 
Secretary  of  State  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  but 
adds  that  he  has  more  reason  on  his  side,  be- 
cause bis  object  is  public  interest.  The  book  is 
” freely  offered  to  a number  of  persons  who  either 
themselves  or  friends  may  have  occasion  to 
make  use  of  it,  it  is  freely  offered  as  to  the  upper 
BO  to  the  lower  end  of  a table,  like  a fresh 
gathered  fruit,  and  none  ofthose  who  are  pleased 
to  accept  it  are  craved  to  patronise  it.”  Much 
ingenuity  is  exhibited  in  the  reasons  that  are 
given  to  each  of  the  great  men  for  the  dedica- 
tion  of  the  book  to  them.  Many  of  these  were 
building  new  mansions  at  the  time,  and  some 
might  have  benefited  by  the  advice  given ; for 
instance,  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  would  pro- 
bably have  saved  much  money  had  he  taken  it. 
The  Earl  of  Southampton  is  told  that  he  leads 
the  way  in  building,  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
that  it  cannot  be  improper  to  offer  the  book  ” to 
the  most  noble  successor  of  the  author  of  the 
Piazza,  whereby  this  great  metropolitan  of 
Albion  is  beautified  as  the  firmament  is 
by  the  sun  among  the  other  starres.” 
The  Earl  of  Leicester  is  complimented  on 
Leicester  House,  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  on  his 
buildings  in  St.  James’s-fields,  and  the  Earl  of 
Stafford  on  Tart  Hall.  The  Earl  of  Manchester, 
as  chamberlain,  is  supposed  to  be  able  tojudge 
of  what  is  needful  in  a palace;  and  Lord 
Brouncker,  as  president  of  the  Koyal  Society, 
will  be  particularly  careful  to  expose  ill  builders 
who  ” well  deserve  to  be  comprehended  in  the 
bill  of  mortality,  since  by  their  e-xorbitauces 
happen  many  irreparable  accidents,  viz.,  chim- 
neys,  which,  falling  through  the  roofs  of  houses, 
kill  good  people  in  their  beds,  who  contrive 
roomes,  windowes,  and  doores  which  draws  upon 
inhabitants  ill  and  infectious  aire.”  Although 
these  dedications  are  written  to  nearly  all  the 
great  officers  of  the  kingdom,  Gerbier  finds  a 
place  for  his  pupil,  William  Winde,  and  gives 
liim  good  advice  as  to  the  use  of  perfect  lines 
and  careful  drawings.  This  preliminary  matter 
occupies  nearly  half  of  the  book,  and  100  pages 
only  are  left  for  connsel  and  advice,  but  a large 
amount  of  practical  information  is  pressed  into 


this  space.  The  author  again  draws  particular 
attention  to  three  essentials  of  good  building, 
viz.,  solidity,  conveniency,  and  ornament.  He 
was  well  before  his  time,  and  we  find  him 
throughout  his  book  continually  insisting  on 
the  importance  “ of  placing  a building  where 
good  ayre  is,  and  that  neither  cbimneyes  nor 
doores  may  be  so  placed  as  to  serve  for  the 
attractiug  of  infectious  aire,  which  kills  more 
than  the  sword  or  the  seas  overturnes  ships.” 
He  had  a peculiar  aversion  to  the  north-west 
wind,  and  objected  to  windows  being  exposed  to 
that  quarter.  The  builders  who  are  counselled 
in  this  book  are  the  proprietors,  and  the  archi- 
tects  are  styled  “surveyors.”  The  clerk  of  the 
works  is  to  be  versed  in  the  prices  of  materials, 
and  to  know  the  cost  of  all  things  belonging  to 
a building.  He  must  provide  work  for  the 
workmen  with  judgment,  so  “that  the  carpenter 
may  not  stay  for  the  bricklayers,  nor  the  brick- 
layers nor  the  masons  for  the  carpenters.”  He 
ought  also  to  bo  careful  in  the  distribution  of 
materials,  and  must  be  discreet  even  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  nails,  for  the  pockets  of  some  car- 
penters are  said  to  partake  much  of  the  quality 
of  the  ostrich’s  stomach.  His  eye  must  be  over 
all  the  workmen,  to  check  carelessness;  but 
the  owner  of  tho  buildings  should  not  choose  a 
master  workman  for  his  clerk  of  the  works, 
because  the  workmen  will  not  obey  one  of  them- 
selves. This  manual  has  an  historical  value  in 
that  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  material  and 
work  are  carefully  set  down.  About  the  time 
of  printing  these  two  books  Gerbier  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  bis  own  skill  in  building, 
for  he  was  commissioned  by  Lord  Craven  to 
build  him  a new  mansion  at  Hampstead-Marshal, 
Berkshire,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  in  16G2. 
In  Knyff  &,  Kip’s  “Britannia  Illustrata”  (1707) 
there  is  a view  of  the  house  and  grounds.  The 
buildings  are  extensive;  and  although  the  front 
is  in  rather  bizarre  taste,  it  will  bear  comparison 
with  most  of  the  other  mansions  figured  in  this 
book.  Gerbier’s  last  book  was  published  at 
Oxford  in  1665,  and  entitled  “ Subsidium  Peri- 
grinantibus;  or,  an  Assistance  to  a Traveller  in 
hia  Convers  with  Hollanders,  Germans,  Vene- 
tians, Italians,  Spaniards,  French.”  It  is  not, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  title,  to  teach 
languages,  but  to  give  the  traveller  such  infor- 
mation as  would  assist  him  in  forming  a just 
opinion  of  the  places  he  visited.  Walpole 
makes  his  Balthazar  even  more  versatile  than  he 
was,  for  he  attributes  to  him  a play  called  " The 
False  Favourite  Disgraced,”  which  was  really 
written  by  bis  eldest  son,  George.  This  tragi- 
comedy  was  printed  in  1657,  in  which  year 
George  Gerbier  alias  D’Ouvilly,  translated 
Theuet’a  “ Lives  of  Illustrious  Personages,” 
added  to  the  edition  of  North’s  “ Plutarch,” 
published  in  1657. 

Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier  did  not  live  to  see 
Hampstead-Marshal  finished,  but  died  in  1667, 
aged  about  seventy-six  years,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  the  church  close  by  the  house. 
Captain  William  Wind  finished  the  house,  but  in 
1718  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Dobson 
painted  in  one  picture  his  own  portrait  with 
those  of  Gorbier  and  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  and 
Gerbier’s  portrait  has  been  mistaken  for  that  of 
Inigo  Jones. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  sum  up  Gerbier’s 
character  in  a few  words,  because  the  real  work 
of  his  life  is  nearly  lost  to  us,  and  we  only 
possess  his  ephemeral  pamphlets ; bub  he  has 
pictured  himself  to  us  as  a man  of  active  mind, 
sound  judgment,  and  good  taste.  Had  he  been 
less  versatile  he  would  probably  have  made  a 
greater  figure  in  history ; but  he  did  sufficient 
good  work  in  his  day  to  make  us  feel  some 
interest  in  the  particulars  of  his  life. 


THE  ANCIENT  WORK  OF  THE 
COPPERSMITH. 

The  subject  of  the  earliest  artificers’  woik  in 
copper,  is  one  that  possesses  extreme  interest, 
for  many  different  reasons,  and  it  is  one  as  to 
which  much  further  infonnation  than  we  actually 
possess  is  extremely  desirable.  The  chief 
difficulty  that  attends  the  commencement  of  the 
inquiry  is  this.  As  a general  rule,  in  art,  the 
simpler  processes  are  more  ancient  than  the 
more  complex.  Now  the  production  or  the 
working  of  a metal  of  any  description  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  be  more  ancient  than 
that  of  any  alloy  of  that  metal.  But  our 
earliest  relics  of  any  cupreous  arms,  tools,  or 
other  objects,  are  not,  as  a rule,  of  pure  copper, 
but  of  some  kind  of  bronze,  or  copper  alloy.  It 


is  perfectly  well  known  that  certain  alloys  of 
copper  are  far  more  manageable  by  the  work.  ► 
man,  as  well  as  harder  and  more  available  as  tools  J 
or  weapons,  than  is  the  pure  metal.  But  we  must  H 
regard  it  as  probable  that  a considerable  amount 
of  skill  had  been  attained  in  the  smelting  and  , 
casting  of  copper,  before  the  ancient  copper-  t 
smith  thought  of  alloying  the  metal;  and  as 
utensils  of  bronze  so  very  far  precede,  in  the  ,i 
archmological  series,  any  evidence  of  the  dis-  j! 
covery  aud  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  com-  | 
mencement  of  this  early  metallurgic  work  seems  a 
to  be  pushed  back  into  an  almost  unattainable  i 
antiquity. 

The  best  source  of  light  which  we  may  now  m 
expect  to  gain  on  this  point  is  the  careful  survey 
of  the  ancient  world,  including  not  only  topo-  'I 
graphical  information,  but  that  accurate  physical . ij 
investigation  which  shall  tell  us  of  the  source  of  L 
the  wealth  of  the  future  and  of  the  truces  of  the  3 
industry  of  the  past.  Here  arcbmological  re-  ■] 
search  joins  hands  with  industrial  inquiry.  When  a 
we  have  ascertained,  as  we  may  properly  hope  a 
to  do,  from  what  sources  the  various  nations  of  L 
antiquity,  whose  history  we  seek  to  trace,  derived  ij 
their  metals,  we  shall  have  the  first  positive  | 
information  as  to  the  origin  of  the  various  d 
descriptions  of  ancient  bronze.  'I 

Copper  occurs  in  a virgin  or  native  state  in  I'j 
many  places,  especially  in  out-crops.  It  also  ;j 
occurs  in  veins,  and  “ pockets,”  or  nodules,  j 
which  the  French  miners  call  geodes ; where  it  :« 
ramifies  intocrystals,  and  into  delicate  efflorescent  n 
threads.  In  Siberia  is  found  the  cuivre  ojyduU,  j 
which  resembles  a dusky-red  stone,  sparkling  |l 
with  specks  of  metal.  Black  oxides,  and  blue  n 
and  green  carbonates,  knowU  as  agavite  and  !i 
malachite,  accompany  native  copper.  Specimens  • 
of  the  former  are  found  at  Chessy,  in  France,  of  ii 
a lovely  dark-blue,  resembling,  but  darker  than, 
that  of  the  blue  vases  usually  exhibited  by  '• 
chemists.  Malachite  occurs  in  the  Oural  raoun-  •] 
tains,  and  its  use  in  Russia  as  an  article  of  [ 
splendour  is  well  known.  The  ordinary  yellow 
pyrites  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Wales  and  ii 
elsewhere;  and  its  little  bright  pyramids  and  !i 
parallelopipedons  may  readily  be  mistaken,  by  > 
the  unwary,  for  gold.  The  “peacock-copper”  'i 
of  Tuscany  has  iridescent  colours.  Like  the  ;l 
yellow  pyrites,  it  is  a double  sulphuret  of  copper  i? 
and  of  iron.  The  Fahlerz,  or  grey  coi>per,  of  i 
the  Germans,  contains,  besides  copper  and  iron, 
silver,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  It  is  smelted  for  i 
the  sake  of  the  silver  and  the  copper;  but  is  i: 
extremely  difficult  to  manage,  from  the  complex 
nature  of  the  ore.  But  it  is  highly  probable  ; 
that  in  this  grey  copper  we  have  an  inclination  : 
of  some  of  those  deposits  of  natural  alloys,  which  ;i 
fact  suggested  to  the  ancient  metallurgists  the  : 
production  of  bronze.  I 

Tin, — which,  with  copper,  constitutes  true  « 
bronze, — is  stated  in  the  works  on  metallurgy  to  :a 
be  unknown  as  a raineralogical  neighbour  of  i i 
the  latter  metal.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  in  a 3ij 
virgin  state.  The  Cassiterides,  or  tin  islands  of  1: 
the  ancients,  whence  this  valuable  metal  was 
brought  by  the  Phmnician  navigators  before  the 
time  of  Homer,  are  as  yet  undetermined ; though  a 
some  authors  have  sought  to  identify  them  with 
our  Cornish  coasts.  Tin  is  usually  found  as  a !» 
crystallised  oxide,  of  a chocolate-brown  colour,  ; 
and  of  a form  closely  resembling  rock  crystals.  ,, 
More  rarely  it  occurs  in  what  are  called  stan. 
niferous  sands,  either  yellow,  rose-coloured,  or  l 
translucent  as  crystal.  It  is  found  in  India;  ^ 
supplies  at  present  are  derived  from  Banca  and  I 
Malacca,  as  well  as  from  Cornwall.  It  also  j 
occurs  in  Brittany.  The  island  Vectis  of  the  : 
early  navigators,  has  been  explained  to  lie  at  the  :■! 
mouth  of  the  Loire  ; to  be  the  island  Saint  ti 
Michael ; to  be  the  Isle  of  Wight.  From  each  ::j 
new  guess  we  come  to  the  same  result, — the  rj 
importance  of  a better  physical  survey  of  the  ; i 
Old  World. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  on  descending  to  :!] 
historic  times,  tin  was  brought  to  the  basin  of  Jl, 
the  Mediterranean  from  India,  from  Gaul,  and  ! 
from  Britain.  The  mineral  was  readily  sepa*  -H 
rated,  by  washing,  from  the  sand  in  which  it  was  • i 
found,  and  then  exposed  to  heat.  As  the  ore  is  a i. 
compound  of  oxygen  with  tin,  a charcoal  fire  will 
effect  tho  reduction  of  the  metal,  so  that  the 
process  has  little  varied,  in  principle,  from  the  :n 
earliest  date  to  the  present  time. 

No  ancient  author  speaks  of  bronze,  the  £ps, 
or  chalcos,  of  the  Classic  writers,  as  if  possessed  I 
of  any  acquaintance  with  its  compound  eba-  - 1 
racter.  The  hardening,  tempering,  and  working  ; 
of  bronze  is  spoken  of  as  we  might  now  speak  [ 
of  the  manufacture  of  iron.  When  not  only  the  : i 
sword  and  the  hunting-knife,  but  the  chisel,  tho 
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i needle,  the  axe,  and  the  fieh-hook  were  made  of 
1 bronze,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  early 
I <jrafb8men  atudicd  and  experimented  how  best  to 
give  to  their  work  the  hardness  of  the  flint, 

: oombined  with  the  elasticity  or  tenacity  of  bone. 

' Very  recent  discovery  has  thrown  a ray  of 
I light  on  this  difficult  subject  of  inquiry.  In  the 
i immediate  vicinity  of  Sidon,  in  the  ancient 
iPLconicia,  have  been  recovered  not  only  copper- 
jniinos,  but  a closely  neighbouring  lode  of  stan- 

■ niferous  crystals.  It  is  also  stated  that  coal 
Isufficient  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  smelting 
iisin  the  immediate  nighbourhood.  A ridge  of 
Ihillsruns  east  and  west  in  this  part  of  Syria, 
Iterminating  chiefly  on  the  coast.  Steps  are  in 
loontomplation  for  the  reopening  of  these  ancient 
iraines.  But  their  discovery  is  more  important 
las  an  archaeological  than  as  an  industrial  ques- 
Ction.  It  tends  to  show  that  Nature  herself 
Kndicated  the  original  mixture  of  bronze.  The 
Iposition  of  a source  of  this  alloy  in  the  very 
(head-quarters  of  the  most  famous  mariners  of 
(antiquity  is  another  most  instructive  fact. 
Pitherto  it  has  been  utterly  inexplicable  why 
I’/he  tin  of  Cornwall  or  of  India  should  have 
loeen  sought  in  order  to  mix  with  the  copper 
:)f  the  Mediterranean  shores.  But  when  the 
[illoy  had  once  been  indicated,  or  casually 
[found,  by  the  smelting  of  contiguous  ores,  the 
Jearch  for  the  rarer  metal  would  have  been  a 
Ipatural  result.  Again,  what  occurs  at  Sidon 
jnay  have  occurred  elsewhere,  and  the  very 
mrliest  bronze  may  have  been  indicated  by 
j'fature  herself. 

|!  Brass,  which  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  is 
L much  more  modern  alloy  than  bronze.  We 
j|mow  but  little  of  its  existence  before  the  impe- 
:al  age  of  Rome.  We  find  that  new  brass 
(joins  were  struck  by  Julius  Cmsar,  which  Pliny 
jays  contained  cadmia  from  the  Livian  mine, 
’’.nd  were  equal  to  the  excellence  of  orichalcum, 
rtor  sestertii  and  dupondii.  Orichalcum  is  some- 
liimes  spelt  aurichalcuin,  as  if  it  meant  copper 
(f  a golden  colour  j but  its  etymology  really 
enotes  “ mountain  copper,”  and  some  native 
Hoy  was  probably  first  intended.  Cadmia  is 
iken  to  mean  calamine,  or  zinc  ore.  Strabo 
peaks  of  a ‘‘false  silver,”  which,  mixed  with 
opper,  became  a kraina,  or  alloy,  which  some 
ailed  orichalcuvi.  Copper  itself  is  said  to  have 
erivod  its  name  from  the  island  of  Cyprus  j and 
rasB,  or  rather  the  Greek  word  ohalcos,  from 
halcia,  in  Eubma,  The  Corinthian  brass,  which 
' occasionally  mentioned  as  of  extreme  value, 
i generally  taken  to  be  the  same  as  electrum,  or 
mixture  of  gold  and  silver.  Specimens  of  an 
rgentiferous  gold,  rich  in  silver,  from  Transyl- 
^ania,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
ijndcr  the  name  of  electrum,  which  attract 
h-tention  from  the  sharpness  of  the  crystalline 
a,>nns.  As  the  knowledge  of  metallurgy  passed 
.•om  a craft  into  a mystery,  and  especially  when 
toe  expectation  of  being  about  to  discover  the 
h3cret  of  the'  transmutation  of  metals  had  seized 
tlie  imaginations  of  men,  tin  was  known  by 
iate  sign  of  Jupiter,  copper  by  that  of  Venus, 

) old  and  silver  by  those  of  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

K The  specimens  to  be  found  in  mnsenms  of 
Mcient  objects  in  bronze  are  numerous  and  im- 
iprtant.  We  are  not  now  referring  to  the 
s4<atnette3  and  sculptural  bronzes,  amongst  which 
Jiay  be  found  some  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
rf  ancient  art  anywhere  extant.  One  of  the 
.test  additions  to  the  bronze-room  of  the  British 
■^useum  is  a female  head,  of  unrivalled  beauty ; 

I ad  also  of  great  interest,  as  showing  much  of 
lie  method  of  the  ancient  workers  in  bronze. 

■ nt  we  rather  call  attention  to  such  undated 
•liiecimens  as  the  bronze  Etruscan /crater,  found 

t Capua,  with  mounted  Amazons  round  the 
m j and  the  draped  female  figure  from  Sessa, 
a the  Voltumo,  a town  famed  for  the  rare 
; eauty  of  its  women, — one  of  the  most  ancient 
ad  interesting  examples  of  casting  in  bronze. 

I Ancient  bronze  has  not  the  indestructible 
>aaracter  of  the  precious  metals.  The  disinter- 
• lent  of  a vase,  may,  unless  special  care  be  taken 
I'T  its  preservation,  lead  to  the  rapid  crumbling 
f the  object  into  dust.  At  Bairn,  near  Naples, 
an  ancient  cemetery,  in  which  the  different 
dentation  and  structure  of  three  super-imposed 
■rata  of  tombs  bear  testimony  to  the  successive 
icupation  of  the  spot  by  three  distinct  races, 
he  Oacan,  or  Etruscan  tombs,  in  this  cemetery, 
hich  are  builtof  square  stones,  with  a pyramidal 
oof,  not  unfrequeutly  contain  large  bronze  vases, 

< nearly  globular  form,  which  are  found  bedded 
1 a layer  of  perhaps  not  more  than  6 in.  of 
onsolidated  dust.  The  late  Count  of  Syracuse 
pened^  many  of  these  tombs,  and  recovered 
lany  interesting  objects;  amongst  others,  the 


dressing-case  of  a lady,  with  implements  in 
bronze.  It  was  his  Royal  Highness’s  custom  to 
have  the  bronze  objects  plunged  into  boiling 
water  immediately  on  being  unearthed,  which 
was  stated  to  be  the  only  known  precaution 
against  speedy  decay. 

An  extremely  interesting  question  is  as  yet 
unsolved  as  to  the  method  of  coinage  in  use  in 
ancient  times,  not  for  copper  alone,  bub  for  gold 
and  silver.  The  subject  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  before  us,  from  the  fact,  that  the 
dies  used  in  coining  were  exclusively  of  bronze 
or  of  copper.  From  the  beauty  and  sharpness 
of  many  ancient  coins  it  is  evident,  not  only 
that  the  art  of  tho  die-sinker,  as  matter  of 
graceful  taste,  was  of  a very  high  order,  but 
also  that  the  metallurgic  or  mechanical  part  of 
his  craft  must  have  been  adequately  advanced. 
That  means  of  hardening  bronze,  with  which  we 
are  not  now  familiar,  formerly  existed,  seems 
hardly  to  be  questioned.  But  our  most  accom- 
plisbed  numismatists  speak  with  no  little  hesita* 
tion  as  to  the  process  by  which  the  impression  of 
the  die  was  communicated  to  the  coin. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  some  positive 
information  on  the  subject,  although  more  is  still 
very  desirable.  The  British  Museum  possesses 
amongst  its  numerous  treasures  an  ancient 
Roman  die.  This  is  an  iron  implement,  formed 
in  two  parts,  one  being  a socket,  into  which  tho 
other  fits.  In  the  middle  of  the  socket  is  a 
circular  recess,  into  which  a copper  matrix  is 
fitted.  The  plunger,  or  upper  portion  of  the 
die,  has  a similar  recess,  fitted  also  with  a copper 
die.  The  disc  of  metal  to  be  struck  must  have 
been  placed  on  the  lower  die,  and  the  guidance 
of  the  socket  served  to  bring  the  upper  die  into 
exact  opposition  to  the  lower.  There  is  no 
collar  in  order  to  keep  the  coin  central  on  the 
die.  It  is  possible  that  a loose  collar  may  have 
been  lost,  but  the  probability  is,  that  the  metal 
instrumeut  is  complete  as  it  exists.  The  reason 
for  this  opinion  is  the  great  irregularity  with 
which  many  ancient  coins  are  struck.  It  is 
rare  to  find  the  impression  central.  A piece 
of  unstamped  metal  is  often  found  on  one 
side,  while  the  device  overlaps  the  metal 
on  the  other.  This  irregularity  would,  how. 
ever,  have  been  very  natural,  if  the  disc 
were  simply  placed  on  the  die  by  the  work, 
man,  without  any  collar  to  confine  it.  In  the 
recent  improved  process  for  striking  coins  and 
medals,  a loose  steel  collar  is  added,  which  at 
once  gives  a central  position  to  the  device, 
secures  the  exact  roundness  of  the  coin,  and 
serves  to  mill  or  ornament  the  edge.  The  pro. 
cess  may  be  watched  any  day  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  the  modHlling  of 
the  large  gilt  medal,  which  has  been  recently 
issued  by  the  directors  of  that  institution  to  the 
exhibitors,  does  not  equal  tho  mechanical  ex- 
cellence of  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  turned 
out. 

The  question  remains,  of  the  mode  in  which 
force  was  applied  to  the  dies.  The  word 
“struck”  is  still  employed,  although  it  is, 
in  fact,  a gradually  increasing  pressure  which 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  disc.  In  the  earliest 
coins  it  is  very  possible  that  a violent  blow 
was  actually  given  to  the  die.  The  square 
depression  on  the  reverse  of  many  ancient 
coins  seems  to  point  to  this  method  of 
formation.  But  the  British  Museum  die  has 
not  been  so  treated.  It  is  made  of  excel- 
lent iron,  more  closely  resembling  that  of 
Styria  than  any  now  commonly  made,  but 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  procured 
from  the  Apenniues.  But  the  plunger,  or  upper 
part  of  the  instrument,  has  no  marks  such 
as  a series  of  violent  blows  would  have  occa- 
sioned. Our  readers  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  blacksmiths’  setts  will  understand  what  we 
mean.  Nor  is  this  freedom  from  foliation  or 
ernsbing  due  to  want  of  use.  The  copper  dies 
inserted  in  the  coin  bear  signs  of  considerable 
use. 

Wo  think  that  the  inference  is  unavoidable, 
that  the  iron  most  have  been  inserted  in  wooden 
blocks ; and  that  pressure  must  have  been 
applied  as  it  is  in  the  oil  - presses  and  the 
maccaroni-presses  of  Italy,  at  tho  present  day, 
by  the  combination  of  the  lever  and  of  the  screw. 
The  habits  of  the  peasants  and  lower  classes  of 
the  Peninsula,  especially  in  the  wilder  parts,  as 
in  the  Abruzzi  and  the  Calabrias,  are  wonder- 
fully little  changed  since  the  imperial  times. 
At  Canosa,  for  example,  the  very  same  grittiness 
in  the  bread  which  Horace  deplores  in  his 
journey  to  Brundusium  still  endangers  the  teeth 
of  tho  eater,  The  mode  of  applying  enormous 


pressure  which  is  now  in  use  is,  there  can  be 
little  question,  as  ancient  as  it  is  effective. 
Rude  in  its  details,  it  is  essentially  in  principle 
one  with  the  latest  machinery  of  our  mints. 

The  dies  in  the  instrument  which  we  are 
describing  seem  to  be  of  copper,  and  bear  marks 
of  rough  usage.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  among  the  Greeks,  and  probably  tho  Asiatic 
nations,  hardened  bronze  was  employed.  Some 
of  the  vexed  questions  as  to  ancient  coins  hinge, 
to  a great  extent,  on  this  subject  of  the  hardness 
of  the  die.  Thus  when  coins  are  found  very 
closely  resembling  one  another,  but  not  /ac 
similes,  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  produced  by 
different  dies  cut  and  used  in  tho  same  year. 
This,  of  course,  is  possible,  although  it  is  also 
possible  to  ride  such  a hobby  to  death.  Thus  De 
Sauloy  figures,  in  his  “ Recherches  siir  la 
Numismatique  Judaiqne,”  plates  xiv.  and  xv., 
eight  copper  isaars,  or  assarions,  which  differ 
very  widely  in  their  treatment  of  the  palm-tree 
and  the  vine-leaf  which  they  bear,  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  even  in  the  type  or  form  of  the  letters 
on  the  field  j and  ascribes  them  all  to  the  same 
year, — viz.,  134  of  the  Christian  era.  This  extra- 
ordinary attribution  is  only  brought  within  the 
limits  of  possibility  by  the  assumption  of  the  nse 
of  numerons  dies  in  the  same  year, — an  assump- 
tion, however,  that  does  not  account  for  the  artis- 
tic and  palaio-graphic  differences  of  the  pieces 
in  question.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  a 
writer  in  an  important  contemporary  publica- 
tion (“  Bible  Educator,”  parts  xiv.  and  xv.) 
that  tho  year  II.  on  these  coins  refers  to  the 
second  year  of  tho  seven,  a constantly-recurring 
date,  the  distinction  of  which,  on  the  coins  used 
for  sacred  tribute,  was  important.  Thus  tho 
absurdity  of  attributing  30  per  cent,  of  all  the 
known  Jewish  coins  to  at  the  outside  9,  out  of 
184,  years,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  disfigure  any 
further  works  on  coinage. 

The  distribution  of  copper  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  wide  and  abundant.  In  the  Old 
World  it  occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  Morocco,  Algiers  j as  well  as  in  Persia, 
Abyssinia,  Congo,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
district,  and  Madagascar ; and  in  England, 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  It  occurs 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  in  China, 
and  in  Japan.  It  is  found  in  Australia, 
In  the  New  World  it  occui's  in  Canada,  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  Antilles,  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  Chili.  It  tinges  the  promontory  of 
Cape  Farewell.  These  are  only  the  best  known 
and  more  conspicuous  deposits,  as  they  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  map.  In  Russia,  copper  mines 
were  worked,  in  prehistoric  times,  in  Siberia,  in 
the  Bashkir  land,  and  in  the  Kirghis  steppes,  by 
a people  of  whom  we  have  no  account.  Early 
in  the  present  century  the  now  famous  mines  of 
Nijni  Tagil  were  commenced ; and  soon  after  it 
was  discovered  that  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Oural,  from  Voskresensk  in  the  ex- 
treme north,  to  near  the  village  of  Malvatina  in 
the  extreme  south,  abounded,  more  or  less,  in 
copper.  Tin  is  also  found  in  the  Oural,  though 
it  is  not  now  worked.  The  yield  of  the  ore  at 
Nijni  Tagil,  from  1814  to  1830,  was  above  3 to  4 
per  cent.  In  1836  it  rose  to  5 per  cent,  j from 
which  it  has  gradually  dropped  to  half  that  pro- 
portion. The  depth  of  the  mines  here  is  ninety 
fathoms.  Near  Simbeisk,  in  former  times,  it 
was  found  profitable  to  work  a copper  ore  which 
contained  only  2 per  cent,  of  metal.  Old  clay 
pots  have  been  found  here,  which  were  used  by 
the  early  smelters,  and  which  indicate  from  their 
great  rudeness,  a richer  ore,  as  no  results  could 
be  obtained  from  the  present  ore  by  so  rude  a 
process.  At  the  fair  at  Nijni  Tagil  copper  ore 
sold,  in  1870,  at  from  2^  to  3 kopecks  per  pood, 
being  equal  to  from  3s.  lid.  to  Is.  8d.  per  ton; 
so  that  the  copper  is  made  for  471.  5s.  per  ton. 
The  Oural  Mountains  yield,  besides  copper  and 
tin,  gold,  silver,  lead,  sulphur,  chrome  ore, 
diamonds,  jasper,  marble,  talc,  alabaster,  and 
steatite. 

Spain  was  the  great  source  of  the  supply  of 
metals  for  the  Romans,  as  well  as  for  their  rivals, 
the  Carthagenians.  Ancient  mines  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  some  of 
which  have  been  resumed  with  profit.  Veins  of 
copper  and  of  tin,  as  well  as  deposits  of  lead,  of 
iron,  and  of  antimony,  await  the  industry  of  tho 
Spaniard,  whenever  tho  good  time  shall  arrive 
when  Spaniards  become  industrious. 

In  the  Alpine  districts.  Piedmont  is  rich  in 
metalliferous  strata.  The  Val  d’Aosta  is  rich 
in  copper  pyrites,  as  the  Val  d'Anzasca  is  re- 
Downed  for  gold  pyrites.  The  mountains 
which  border  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  are  rich  in 
copper.  Tho  hills  of  Modena,  famous  for  their 
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quarries  of  Carrara  marble,  contain  copper,  as 
well  as  iron,  leafl,  and  silver.  On  the  north  por- 
tion of  Tuscany  are  found  veins  of  argentiferous 
copper.  From  the  mines  of  Campiglia  the 
bronze  of  the  ancient  Etrurians  is  said  to  have 
been  derived.  Iti  fact,  the  whole  western 
slope  of  the  Apenniue  chain,  running  to  the 
south-east  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
is  rich  in  metalliferous  strata.  The  silver  which 
formed  the  materials  for  the  famous  coinage  of 
Syracuse,  was  derived,  it  is  thought,  from  the 
Calabrian  Apennines. 

From  this  hasty  glance  at  the  regions  whmjco 
much  of  the  metal  used  in  the  bronze  period 
most  have  been  derived,  indications  may  be 
grasped  which  the  advance  of  physical  geography  ' 
will  convert  into  positive  sources  of  knowledge. 
It  would  seem  that  copper,  like  gold,  existed  in 
a virgin  state,  and  that  the  native  lodes  and  the 
richer  ores  were  successively  exhausted,  until 
the  ore  became  too  poor  to  repay  the  rude 
process  of  the  ancient  smelter.  It  also  appears 
clear  that,  in  certain  places,  as  at  Sidou  and  in 
the  Oural,  tin  is  even  now  found  in  close 
proximity  to  copper.  In  other  places  calamine, 
or  zinc  ore,  is  found  near  copper  lodes.  lYo 
infer  that  both  bronze  and  brass  were  thus,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  natural  products  of  certain 
rich  lodes  or  ores.  As  these,  in  the  long  lapse 
of  time  that  preceded  the  use  of  iron,  became 
exhausted,  commerce,  taught  by  metallnrgy, 
sought  the  rarer  metal,  tin,  in  those  spots 
whence  it  is  now  derived. 


GREY  ABBEY,  COUNTY  DOWN. 

AiroNOGRAPn  of  this  abbey,  so  far  a.s  it  re- 
mains, is  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  James  J.  Phillips,  of 
Belfast,  as  a contribntion  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  to  the  study  and  illustration  of 
Cistercian  architecture,  which  seems  likely  to  be 
a cheval  de  hataille  for  architects  and  archmolo- 
gists  for  a time,  now  that  the  way  has  been  so 
energetically  led  by  an  able  Engl’sh  illustrator 
of  the  subject.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Grey 
is  not  far  from  Belfast,  and  the  portions  remain, 
ing  include  the  church  (the  greater  part  of  the 
main  walls  and  two  of  the  “crossing”  arches), 
the  walls  of  the  chapter-house,  pantry,  kitchen, 
and  refectory  to  a height  of  about  4 ft.  from  the 
ground,  except  the  south  and  west  walls  of  the 
refectory,  of  which  more  is  standing;  the  south 
end,  with  its  gable  and  lancet  windows,  is  nearly 
complete,  though  much  overgrown  with  ivy. 
Prom  the  regularity  with  which  the  other  walls 
are  reduced  to  their  present  level,  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  the  building  has,  as  in  so  many 
similar  cases,  been  systematically  used  as  a 
quarry,  though  there  is  no  cub  stonework  in  it, 
except  on  the  jambs  of  the  doors  and  w’indows. 
It  is  now,  we  are  informed,  in  good  hands,  and 
under  careful  custody. 

The  plan  tallies  with  the  ordinary  Cistercian 
plan  in  its  disposition;  the  long  building  (now 
to  be  called  Domus  Conversorum)  usually  found  on 
the  west  side  of  the  cloister  court,  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared as  far  as  visible  tokens  go,  but  an 
excavation  would  probably  reveal  its  founda- 
tions. The  remarkable  incident  in  the  plan  of 
Grey  Abbey  is  the  fact  of  the  nave  consisting 
only  of  a single  aisle,  an  arrangement  quite  in- 
consistent  with  the  ordinary  Cistercian  plan. 
In  explanation  of  this  the  author  adopts  the 
opinion  of  the  diocesan  architect  of  the  district, 
Mr.  T.  Drew,  R.H.A.,  who  suggests  that  this 
nave  was  an  antecedent  Irish  work,  similar  iu 
typo  to  other  ancient  churches  of  the  diocese, 
which  are  “long,  narrow,  rectangular  buildings 
of  such  striking  similaiity  in  plan,  proportion, 
severe  simplicity,  and  such  architectural  details 
as  remain,  that  they  must  be  recognised  as  the 
work  of  a unique  and  distinctive  school  of  church 
builders.”  Seeing  that  the  chapter-house  and 
fratry  have  the  remains  of  the  usual  piers 
dividing  them  into  three  and  two  aisles  respec- 
tively, it  would  seem  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  the  same  builders  should  have 
built  the  church,  the  largest  and  architecturally 
most  important  part  of  the  group,  in  a single 
compartment ; and  the  view  quoted  above  is 
antecedently  probable.  The  tracery  and  outer 
jamb  mouldings  may  very  well  have  been  inserted 
in  the  older  walls ; in  the  same  way  that  the 
small  Late  Perpendicular  window  in  the  west  end 
has  been  inserted  at  a long  subsequent  period, 
the  original  circular  arch  yet  remaining  over  the 
inner  jambs.  Tracery,  or  the  remains  of  it, 
occurs  only  in  the  windows  of  the  choir,  the  rest 
beiug  lancet  lights ; and  the  tracery,  as  far  as 
^re  ran  judge  by  the  drawings  given  of  the  small , 


portions  that  remain,  appear  to  be  of  compara- 
tively lata  date. 

The  east  end  of  the  church  e.xhibits  a simple 
and  dignified  elevation,  with  two  stories  of  triple 
lancet  openings.  The  west  doorway  is  deeply 
moulded,  and  is  a fine  specimen  of  late  twelfth- 
century  work,  as  also  the  doorway  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  transept,  probably  formerly  opening 
into  the  cloister. 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  is  author  of  both  the  letter- 
press  and  the  lithographic  illustrations,  has 
taken  much  trouble  in  rendering  his  work  com- 
plete, and  acknowledges  assistance  from  several 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  well  known  in 
arcbicology.  The  illustrations,  to  a small  scale, 
are  effectively  drawn ; we  should,  however, 
prefer  uniformity  iu  the  illustrating  process,  and 
not  a miugling  of  pen-drawing  with  lithographic 
chalk  ; which  latter  medium,  besides,  is  more 
suitable  for  illu.^trations  of  a “popular”  type 
than  for  giving  what  architectural  students  must 
look  for.  We  roust  point  out  also  that  to  the 
architect  such  a monograph  cannot  be  regarded 
as  complete  without  sections  of  the  mooldiugsto 
at  least  quarter-size;  the  little  sections  given 
here  are  of  no  use,  except  just  as  explanatory  of 
the  drawings. 

A/aasina7e  is  given  of  the  principal  masons’ 
marks  found  on  the  building,  which  the  writer 
obsei’vep,  “correspoud  with  m-asons’  marks 
of  various  dates  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
w'orld,  03  a comparison  with  the  extensive  aeries 
collected  by  Mr.  Godwin  would  show.”  He  adds 
that  “the  very  practical  and  common-sense 
workmen  who  wrought  the  stones  for  this  abbey 
left  other  marks  than  these  little  incisions,  and 
on  such  fragments  as  the  sections  uf  the 
clustered  columns  are  to  be  found  the  lines  by 
which,  seven  hundred  years  ago,  the  stone- 
cutters squared  and  set  out  their  work.” 


EDINBURGH. 

HmiEBTO  the  district  police-stations  in  this 
city  have  been  buildings  of  no  architectural 
character.  A new  station  for  the  west  has  just 
been  completed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Robert 
Morehani,  city  superintendent,  which  is  an  ex- 
ception  to  this  rule.  It  is  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  Torphichen-street,  and  consists  of  three 
stories  ; the  sky-line  is  broken  by  a main  gable 
terminated  by  a foliated  thistle,  gablet  windows 
with  appropriate  finials,  and  a square  tower 
having  a steep  slated  roof  culminating  in  a 
louvre  ventilator.  The  doorway  of  the  police- 
office  is  eemicircului'-arched  and  moulded,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  fire-engine  house  is  similarly 
treated  on  a larger  scale.  The  building  cost 
about  4,000?.,  and  is  a picturesque  erection,  in 
which  a good  effect  has  been  produced  without 
unnecessary  expenditure. 

In  George-street  a large  frontage  has  been 
screened  off,  and  operations  have  been  com- 
menced  for  the  erection  of  new  offices  for  the 
Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  designed  by  Mr.  David 
Bryce,  R.S.A. 

In  London-road  a large  and  handsome  church 
is  appioachiog  completion  for  the  United  Pres- 
byterian  body,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Harforth, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  Osborne  Hotel,  at  the  west  end  of  Prinees- 
street,  is  now  completed.  It  is  an  imposing  pile, 
of  French  character,  the  details  executed  in 
compo;  it  will  not  add  to  the  architectural 
reputation  of  the  city.  We  understand  that  the 
Clarendon  and  Waverley  hotels,  both  in  Princes- 
street,  are  to  be  overhauled  and  rendered  more 
convenient  within,  and  more  attractive  out- 
w.ardly ; at  present  they  consist  merely  of 
adjoining  dwelling-houses,  having  no  distiuctive 
character. 

The  University  authorities  have  invited  the 
following  gentlemen  to  compete  for  the  new 
Medical  Class-rooms  : —Mr.  David  Bryce,  Messrs. 
Cousin  & Lessels,  Messrs.  Peddle  & Kinnear, 
Messrs.  Wardrope  & Reid,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Anderson.  Mr.  Bryce  has  invariably  declined 
to  compete,  and  has  not  made  the  present  an 
exceptional  instance.  The  other  gentlemen  have, 
however,  intimated  their  williDgneBS  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  instance,  small  sketch  drawings 
are  to  be  submitted,  accompanied  by  explana- 
tions, but  without  coloured  perspectives,  and 
must  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  December 
next.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  fittings,  is  limited 
to  70,000?.  The  committee  express  a preference 
to  fitness  and  propriety  of  style  rather  than  to 
elaboration  in  detail,  and  call  attention  to  recent 
improvements  in  buildings  of  a similar  nature. 
The  accommodation  required  for  the  various 


classes  is  as  follows  : — Anatomy,  4,000 ; che-  d 
mistry,  400;  physiology,  250;  pathology,  200;  !K 
materia  medica,  250  ; surgery,  250  ; practice  of  . i 
physic,  250;  midwifery,  200;  medical  juris-  -fc 
prudence,  200;  with  a retiring-room  attached 
for  each  professor.  There  are  likewise  required,  :| 
an  anatomical  theatre,  with  a superficial  area  of  , i 
1,800  ft.;  an  anatomical  museum,  112  ft.  by  J 
■10  ft.,  aud  42  ft.  high,  with  two  galleries  sur-  • | 
rounding  the  area;  a dissecting-room,  100  ft. 
by  10  ft.,  and  30  fc.  high,  with  cellarage  | 
attached;  a museum  of  chemistry,  an  appa-  r 
ratus-room,  and  other  accommodation  for  that  -i 
department,  .to.  The  University  hall  must  pro-  | 
vide  accommodation  for  2,000,  the  ground-floor  ! 
to  be  an  open  area,  with  movable  seats,  and 
three  sides  of  the  hall  to  have  galleries  with  ■ 
fixed  seats,  the  fourth  side  to  be  occupied  by  a 
platform,  with  accommodation  for  300  persons. 

The  site  of  the  building  is,  as  we  have  ( 
already  informed  our  readers,  at  the  entrance  to  ■' 
the  Meadows,  and  adjoining  the  new  Infirmary.  ,i 
It  comprises  the  space  presently  occupied  by 
Park-place,  Teviot-row,  aud  Park-street.  It  is  i 
open  on  all  sides,  the  aspects  to  the  west  and  i! 
north  being  particularly  good  for  architecturai  i 
display.  To  the  eastward  there  is  a block  of  > 
buildings,  forming  part  of  tho  west  side  of  .< 
Bristo-street,  which  is  very  contracted  at  this 
point,  the  removal  of  which  would  greatly 
enhance  the  effect  of  the  new  buildings,  besidefr. 
being  a great  improvement  in  other  respects. 


EAST  LONDON  RAILWAY. 

The  East  London  Railway  is  not,  like  many  v 
that  have  been  constructed  before  it,  a means  of  i 
communication  by  railway  between  one  locality 
and  another  as  termini,  or  to  bring  a particular 
place,  or  district,  into  communication  with  some'i 
great  railway  system.  It  is  at  present,  in  so  far;' 
as  opened,  a merely  local  line,  but  when  it  has 
been  completed,  according  to  the  intentions  of  i 
its  promoters,  by  the  execution  of  tho  works, 
that  are  now  being  carried  out,  it  will  be  a 
continuous  through  route  between  the  great  i 
railway  systems  on  the  north  of  the  Thames, 'i 
and  others  on  its  south  bank,  particularly  the 
South-Eastern,  and  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast,  and  will  command,  doubtless,  iuj 
the  future  a l.orge  mineral  and  other  traffic. 

Tho  portion  of  the  line  now  open  is  from 
Wapping  to  Neweross,  and  to  the  Old  Kent-road, 
Station  of  the  South  London  line,  by  which  there  i 
is  communication  with  Peckham,  Denmark-hill,  • 
Brixton,  Clapham,  South  Lambeth,  Battersea,  m 
and  Victoria  Stations.  The  junction  between  ,.i 
the  East  London  and  the  South  London  lines  d 
was  amongst  the  first  portion  of  the  works  com-  ■. 
pleted.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  change  of  car-; 
riages  this  route  gives  travellers  by  the  East 
Loudon  access  to  the  Loudon,  Chatham,  and  | 
Dover  lines  at  Loughborough. 

At  present  the  East  London  line  has  its  ter*  i 
minal  statiou  closely  adjoining  that  of  the  1 1 
Brighton  Company  at  Neweross.  By  chaDging  .ij 
from  the  one  station  to  tho  other,  the  East  1 1 
London  passengers  have,  of  course,  access  to  ’ 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  to  all  stations  on  tlie!,^ 
Brighton  line. 

The  works  now  in  progress,  and  that  are  in  an  . 
advanced  state,  at  the  southern  portion  of  the  j'f 
East  Loudon  system,  are  up  and  down  junctions  i 
with  the  South-Eastern  and  the  Brighton  andi'i 
Neweross  Stations.  These  branches  are  in  all:; 
something  over  two  miles,  and  include  a crossing  xh 
under  the  main  line  of  the  South-Eastern,  which  ;>! 
has  four  lines  of  rails  near  the  Neweross  Station. 
This  has  been  effected  without  any  ioterruption  a 
to  the  heavy  local  aud  through  trafilc  of  tbs  i 
South-Eastern  other  than  the  exhibition  of  a h 
green,  or  caution,  flag  at  the  place  where  the 
works  are  being  carried  out.  This  line,  the  reader  t 

maybereminded,  is  theonemosbusedby Imperial,  'i 

Royal,  and  other  distinguished  pei'sonages  travel*  > / 
Hog  between  England  and  the  Continent.  The  ? 
South-Eastern  road  is  carried  on  flanged  girders  F 
of  wrought  iron,  12  in.  deep,  and  placed  at  5 ft.  ■' 
between  centres.  The  head-room  for  the  trains  i i- 
of  the  East  London  passing  beneath  is  about  < 
14  ft.  The  finished  works  on  the  East  London  i 
line  include  two  other  crossings,  of  a similar  i 
character,  under  the  main  line  of  the  South-  i ; 
Eastern,  and  a crossing  under  the  main  joint  . 
lines  of  the  Brighton  and  South-Eastern  t'la  ■ 
Redhill.  , . 

Tho  East  London  line,  as  has  been  stated,  is  . ■ 
already  open  between  Neweross  and  Wapping.  . 
From  Neweross  to  Deptford-road  Station,  or 
nearly  so,  the  works  are  of  an  ordinary  character. . 
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Prom  that  poinb  the  worka  become  very  heavy,  in  ' 
i,bo  retaining  -walls  of  the  Grand  Surrey  Docks, 
<Thich  are  closely  skirted  by  the  line,  and  in  the 

Sleacent,  by  covered--vray  and  tunnel,  to  Uother. 
lithe  Station,  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
■•del  Thames  Tunnel,  -which  has  been  utilised  for 
|he  railway  route.  Rotherhitbe  station  platform 
is  at  the  bottom  of  a great  well,  that  is,  bounded 
Jiy  high  battering  walla  on  each  side,  that  are 

JiBsisted  in  retaining  their  positions  by  cast-iron 
.tmts  of  enormous  weight,  resting  on  the  piers 
■jin  each  side.  The  old  tunnel  needed  but  little 
clone  to  it  beyond  the  laying  of  the  rails.  The 
jiriginal  well  and  stairs  at  Wapping  that  led  to 
Jhe  tunnel  still  remain. 

u Beyond  Wapping,  the  works,  which  are  very 
■jieavy,  are  in  active  progress.  The  northern 
('nd  of  the  line  will  bo  a junction  with  the  Great 
>^!astern,  and  an  entrance  to  the  Liverpool-street 
lew  station  of  that  company.  From  this  point 
!;ho  East  London  Company  will  have  access  to 
he  Metropolitan  system,  and,  through  union 
[irith  the  Great  Eastern  Company  with  the  Great 
il^orthcrn.  Midland,  London  and  North-Western, 
>'  nd  other  companies,  having  communication  with 
ic,ll  parts  of  England  and  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
rj  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  F.R.S.,  is  engineer-in- 
fchief  of  tho  East  London ; Mr.  W.  Hunt,  bis 
ourteous  and  efficient  resident  engineer  j and 
leesra.  T,  & C.  Walker,  are  the  contractors. 


ABCHiEOLOGTCAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leicestershire  Archceological  Association. — The 
;eneral  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society 
las  taken  place.  Tho  first  day  was  devoted  to 
..gathering  in  tho  old  Guildhall,  under  the  presi- 
lency  of  the  Mayor,  Mr.  W.  Kempson.  At  tho 
Doming  meeting  a local  paper,  contributed  by 
ilr.  T.  North,  on  “ the  Pates  of  Eye,  Kettleby, 
■-i.nd  Lysouby,”  was  read,  and  an  inspection  of 
he  five  old  churches  of  Leicester, — St.  Martin’s, 

_ 3b.  Mary’s,  St.  Nicholas’s,  All  Saints’,  and  St. 
largaret’s, — was  made. 

This  inspection  being  completed,  the  party 
i^onded  their  way  to  tho  Wellington  Hotel, 
?h6re  a number  sat  down  to  a cold  collation, 
iresided  over  by  the  Mayor.  At  four  o’clock  a 
lathering  took  place  at  Wyggeston’s  Hospital, 
he  ancient  characteristics  of  which  were  cx- 
)lained  by  Mr.  Thompson,  who  afterwards  con- 
lucled  the  party  to  various  objects  of  local 
mtiquavian  interest,  including  tho  Jewry  Wall, 
be  Castle,  and  Trinity  Hospital. 

The  Public  Evening  Meeting  was  held  in  tho 
Lown-hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor, 
it  eight  o’clock,  when  the  attendance  was  very 
limited. 

iJ  Mr.  James  Thompson  began  with  reading  a 
4)apcr  on  the  Rolls  of  tho  Mayors  of  Leicester. 

■'i  Wednesday  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to 
he  churches  of  Syston,  Rearaby,  Gaddesby. 
lAshby  Folville,  Twyford,  Queenborough,  and 

iSarkby,  tho  guide  being  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  of 
iogby. 

Wiltshire  Archceological  Society. — The  annual 
j^iongress  of  tho  Wiltshire  Arcbmological  and 
•Natural  History  Society  has  taken  place  at 
iOevizea.  The  opening  meeting  was  held  in  tho 
sr.own-hall,  in  the  presence  of  a numerous  aasem- 

Sjlagc.  The  president  for  the  year,  Mr.  Gabriel 
Joldoey,  M.P.  for  Chippenham,  presided  j and 
) he  company  included  Sir  John  Awdry,  the  Ven. 
^(Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  the  Right  Hon.  E.  P. 
/iBouverie,  the  Rev.  Canon  Jaokson,  the  Rev.  C. 
lAwdry,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the 
oBorough,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  and  Mr.  W.  Cun- 
'.pington,  the  honorary  secretaries,  and  many  of 
he  principal  residents  in  the  district.  The 
-Rev.  A.  Smith  conveyed  to  tho  meeting  the  great 
iTCgret  felt  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  that 
eiis  absence  from  the  country  would  prevent  his 
■plttending  tho  congress.  Mr.  Smith  then  read 
‘.he  annual  report,  which  congratulated  the 
I members  npon  tho  fact  that  this  year  tho  Society 
had  attained  its  majority,  having  been  esta- 
jfbUshecl  twenty-one  years.  The  present  muster- 
3 roll  contained  3-tl  names,  and  not  a few  of  the 
ftoembors  were  arcliroologists  whose  fame  ex- 
•ftended  far  and  wide.  The  Right  Hon.  E.  P. 
viBouverio  moved  tho  adoption  of  tho  report,  and, 
) while  admitting  that  beyond  being  a member  of 
I this  Society  he  had  little  or  no  claim  to  be  con. 
-'teidered  an  arcbsoologist,  said  be  nevertheless  felt 
'1^  groat  interest  in  the  preservation  of  those 
- ianoieat  monuments  in  which  Wiltshire  abounded. 
He  remembered  to  have  seen  while  travelling 
Across  the  county  of  Wilts,  some  forty  or  forty- 
■ five  years  ago,  parties  of  men  engaged  in  break- 
iug  up  the  noble  stones  of  the  Druidicial  Temple 
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at  Avebury,  for  use  in  tho  repair  of  roads,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  operations  of  such  societies 
as  this,  that  spirit  had  almost  entirely  passed 
away,  and  there  was  a strong  desire  in  these 
days  to  maintain  those  monumental  mysteries, 
as  many  of  them  were,  they  being  interesting 
links  between  us  and  the  early  occupiers  of  our 
land.  Canon  Jackson, Mr.  H.  A.  Merewether,Q.C., 
and  others,  also  apoko  j and  the  president 
(Mr.  Goldney)  delivered  an  Address  on  arcliso- 
ology.  The  business  of  the  meeting  having 
closed,  the  company  visited  the  new  museum 
and  library,  which  were  formally  opened.  The 
collection  of  objects  was  well  arranged.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a conversazione  in  the  town- 
hall,  after  dinner  at  the  Bear  Hotel. 


SOIRfiES  AND  LECTURES  AT 
NORTHAMPTON. 

THE  DEEP  WELL — ROil.tN  CATACOMBS  — FLINT 
IMPLEMENTS. 

A VER-r  spirited  and  highly  successful  series  of 
soiries  and  lectures  to  inaugurate  the  Northamp- 
ton Museum,  with  music,  experiments,  works  of 
art,  and  other  exhibition  displays  of  interesting 
objects,  has  been  carried  out  by  a committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose;  and  the  local  Herald 
and  Mercury  give  full  reports  of  the  proceedings. 

One  of  the  papers  was  on  the  local  deep  well, 
by  Mr.  A.  Hnviland.  Tbe  lecturer,  in  commenc- 
iiig,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  prevailing 
drought  during  the  last  six  months  having 
brought  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the  necessity 
of  understanding  well-sinking.  Taking  the 
whole  year,  nearly  10  in.  were  in  defect.  He 
then  drew  attention  to  the  different  sources  of 
water  within  the  neighbourhood  of  Northampton. 
In  the  first  instance,  he  stated  that  there  were 
drift  gravels  which  were  to  be  found  in  pockets 
of  the  Upper  Lias  Clay.  This  was  one  source. 
In  high  grounds  especially  these  patches  of  drift 
gravel  were  the  abundant  source  of  water — a 
superficial,  and,  therefore,  an  easily  attainable 
source  by  the  Abyssinian  pump.  This  cropped 
out  in  conjunction  with  gravel  and  cl.ay,  and 
supplied  the  villages  with  water,  though  not 
persistently.  The  next  source  that  we  had  was 
one  we  found  at  Kingsthorpe ; first,  where  the 
water  was  got  at  in  tho  Marlstone,  and  through 
which  it  percolated  until  it  came  to  the  Estua- 
rine Clay  which  underlaid  it.  This  was  another 
source  of  their  water-supply.  The  next  source 
was  the  Northampton  sand,  which  cropped  up 
beneath  the  Estuarine  Clay.  When  present,  it 
became  also  a great  recipient  of  rain.  This  lay 
ou  tho  Upper  Lias  Clay,  and  was  the  great 
source  of  water  throughout  the  county.  It  was 
the  original  source  of  the  water  that  supplied  the 
old  conduit  of  the  town  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
This,  tbe  lecturer  pointed  oat,  was  a supply 
which  was  so  failing  in  consequence  of  the 
drought.  He  then  said  that  if  such  a town 
depended  entirely  upon  this  third  source,  they 
would  practically  be  without  water ; that,  fore- 
seeing this,  the  Water  Company  had,  in  1837, 
procured  a supply  from  the  Marlatone,  which 
lay  underneath  153  ft.  of  tbe  Upper  Lias 
Clay.  Ho  pointed  out  how  this  Marlstone 
in  Northampton  and  the  neighbourhood  within 
ton  or  twelve  miles  cropped  out  upon  the 
surface  on  the  high  ground,  and  there  received 
the  rainfall ; and  it  was  from  this  abundant  out- 
cropping of  the  Marlstone  in  Leicestershire  and 
Rutland,  and  a great  portion  of  Northampton, 
shire,  that  the  Marlstone  water-source  was  de- 
rived. 

“ A Visit  to  a Roman  Catacomb,”  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Soott,  was  the  subject  of  another  lecture. 
The  rev.  gentleman  commenced  by  saying  that 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  early  Christian 
records  under  Diocletian,  the  Roman  catacombs 
were  invested  with  a peculiar  interest,  as  the 
chief  source  of  information  concerning  the  history 
of  the  age  of  martyrs,  from  a Christian  point  of 
view.  The  Catacombs  were  the  burial-places  of 
the  early  Christian  dead.  There  were  to  bo 
found  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  in  sepulchres 
specially  designed  for  their  honour.  Here  were 
S.  Flavia  Domihilia,  niece  of  Vespasian,  with 
her  chamberlains,  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilles. 
Here  was  maj-tyred  St.  Sixtus,  and  hero  rested 
St.  Lawrence,  bis  deacon,  likewise  a martyr. 
Here  were  hidden  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome. 
Here  the  early  Christians  assembled  at  tho 
martyrs’  tombs  for  the  (celebration  of  the  Holy 
Euclmrist.  Here  St.  Jerome  tells  us  be  was 
wont  to  spend  the  Sunday  afternoon  with  his 
youthful  companions, — visiting  these  resting. 
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places  of  the  early  Christian  heroes.  In  fact, 
here  we  found  the  roots  of  the  great  tree  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  Greeks  would  admit  none  to 
high  political  office  who  had  not  duly  cared  for 
their  fathers’  tombs.  Tbe  Romans,  from  the  same 
feeling,  gi-anted  perfect  liberty  of  choice  for  all 
to  bury  the  dead  where  and  as  they  pleased, 
provided  the  spot  was  sufficiently  removed  from 
the  city,  and  a few  other  similar  legal  arrange- 
ments complied  with.  Thus  the  Cbristians 
wore  enabled  to  bury  tbe  martyrs  where  they 
suffered.  Hence  we  have  tbe  tomb  of  St.  Peter 
on  the  Vatican,  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Ostian  Way, 
of  S.  Priscilla,  and  others  contemporary  with 
the  Apostles.  In  course  of  time  this  resulted  in 
a vast  underground  necropolis,  extending,  if  all 
the  galleries  were  in  one  line,  certainly  to  a 
length  equal  to  that  of  Italy,  and  not  improbably 
to  a distance  of  a tbonaand  miles.  During  410 
years  from  tbe  time  of  the  Apostles  6,000,000 
ordinary  Christians  and  martyrs  were  here  laid 
to  rest.  After  that  period  the  Catacombs  were 
visited  as  shrines  by  the  liberated  Christians. 
In  coorse  of  time  the  martyrs’  bodies  were 
removed  to  churches  especially,, built  for  that 
purpose  above-ground.  Then  after  Rome’s 
troubles  at  the  hands  of  tbe  invading  barbarians, 
the  catacombs  remained  bidden  and  almost  un- 
known for  700  years.  They  were  partially  re- 
discovered in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  in 
our  day  being  for  the  first  time  completely  in- 
vestigated. 

Flint  Iniplemeiits. 

Mr.  S.  Sharp  read  a paper  on  early  flint  imple- 
ments, which  is  of  especial  interest  with  resjiect 
to  what  we  had  occasion  to  say  two  or  three 
years  ago  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  glacial 
ei-a,  as  one  simply  of  extreme  summers  alternating 
with,  equally  extreme  winters, — an  idea  long 
entertained  by  us,  and  to  which  we  were  lately 
much  pleased  to  find  that  Professor  Owen  dis- 
tinctly and  explicitly  adheres.  The  lecturer,  in 
commencing,  said,  he  should  divide  his  short 
discourse  into  three  sections.  In  the  first  ho 
shonld  state  tbe  when,  tho  where,  and  under 
what  circumstances  these  implements  had  been 
found.  In  the  second  he  should  address  reasons 
for  the  conclusion  tliat  they  were  really  of  man’s 
handiwork,  and  state  the  uses  to  which  they 
were  applied.  In  the  third  he  should  attempt  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  extreme  remoteness  ol’the 
period  at  which  tbe  fabricators  of  these  flint 
implements  had  lived.  The  first  record  of  the 
finding  of  an  unpolished  worked  flint  hatchet 
was  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  catalogno 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloaue’s  Museum  (upon  which,  in 
1853,  the  British  Museum  was  fouuded)  was  a 
description  of  a “British  weapon”  which  had 
been  “found,”  as  the  cataloppre  states,  “with  an 
elephant’s  tooth,  opposite  Black  Mary’s,  near 
Greyes  inn  lane.”  This  -weapon  (which  onr 
present  knowledge  told  us  was  fashioned  long 
before  there  was  a “Britain”  at  all)  was  still  in 
the  British  Musenm.  In  the  13th  volume  of  the 
“ Archroologia  ” was  an  account  of  “flint 
weapons  ” found  at  Hoxne,  in  Sussex,  in  gravel 
containing  fresh-water  shells  and  bones  of 
elephants.  Several  of  these  “flint  weapons” 
were  still  preserved  in  the  Museum,  and  many 
others  from  time  to  time,  np  to  a recent  period, 
had  been  collected  from  tbe  same  spot.  About 
1830,  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  M'Enery,  a Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  explored  the  caverns  near  Torquay, 
known  as  Kent’s  Hole,  and  found,  inthe  lower  bed, 
numerous  worked  flints,  associated  with  the  teeth 
and  bones  of  tho  mammoth  (or  woolly  elephant), 
the  woolly  rhinoceros,  cave  bear,  hyena,  &c. 
This  cave  bad  since  been  thoroughly  explored, 
and  Mr.  McEnery’s  discoveries  fully  confirmed 
and  greatly  amplified.  In  1833,  Dr.  Sohmerling, 
of  Liege,  discovered  in  oaves,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse,  in  Belgium,  in  places  200  ft.  above 
the  river  level,  bones  of  man  and  worked  flint, 
“surrounded  by  teeth  of  elephant,  x-binoceros, 
bear,  hymna,  and  horse.”  Numerous  flint 
implements  had  been  found  in  other  localities  in 
Belgium.  In  1841,  M.  Boucher  de  Perths,  of 
Abbeville,  discovered  in  tbe  gravel  of  the  Somme 
valley,  at  Menchecourt,  near  the  city,  a worked 
Hint  associated  with  bones  of  extinct  mammalia; 
and  subsequently  many  at  various  places  in  the 
same  valley,  associated  with  teeth  of  the 
mammoth,  and  bones  of  other  extinct  mammals. 
Ho  published  a work,  in  which  he  attributed  the 
worked  flints  to  antediluvian  man,  and  concluded 
that  they  and  tbe  huge  mammalian  remains  bad 
been  entombed  together  by  the  deluge.  In 
1858,  the  attention  of  Dr.  Falconer,  F.R.S.,  the 
great  English  naturalist  and  geologist,  was 
directed  to  the  subject ; and,  at  his  suggestion,  a 
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party  of  eminent  geologists  and  antiquaries 
■visited  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  inspected  the 
collections  of  the  French  geologists,  examined 
the  gravels  in  which  the  implements  and  animal 
remains  had  been  discovered,  found  many  of  the 
flint  implements  and  elephants’  teeth  in  sitn, 
verified  the  conclusions  already  arrived  at  as  to 
the  real  association  in  time  of  the  im- 
plements -with  the  elephants,  and  assigned  to 
them  an  antiquity  incomparably  greater  than 
that  assigned  them  by  the  French  philosophers. 
Since  that  time,  such  flint  instruments  had  been 
found  in  abundance  in  the  valley  of  the  Lark  and 
Little  Ouse,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  in 
smaller  numbers  in  the  drift  of  the  Heculvers 
Cliff  in  Kent,  at  several  places  in  South  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Salisbury,  and 
in  many  other  localities  in  this  country  too 
numerous  to  refer  to  now.  Numerous  cases  in 
France  occurred,  containing,  not  only  the  handi- 
work  of  man  in  flint  associated  with  the  remains 
of  extinct  animals,  but  human  skeletons  and 
bones,  and  with  them  fragments  of  coarse 
pottery  and  numerous  worked  objects  in  bone, 
ivory,  and  cervine  horn.  The  extinct  species 
of  animals  found  in  this  country,  in  association 
with  flint  implements,  included  the  mammoth, 
or  woolly-coated  elephant  (at  least  one-third 
larger  than  any  living  elephant),  another  still 
larger  elephant,  a woolly  rhinoceros,  another 
species,  a large  hippopotamus,  the  cave  bear, 
cave  hycena,  cave  lion,  the  niac?iairocZ'Us,  or  sabre- 
toothed  lion,  an  immense  deer  (^megaceros),  a 
huge  ox,  bison,  &c.  Besides  these,  many  animals 
extinct  in  this  country,  but  occurring  in  other 
parka  of  the  world,  such  as  the  musk-buffalo,  the 
reindeer,  the  arctic  bear,  the  grizzly  bear,  &c., 
had  been  found  in  the  same  deposits.  If  it 
was  asked,  what  were  the  uses  and  objects  of 
these  early  flint  implements,  he  should  certainly 
say  that  some  forms  of  them  were  used  as  weapons 
of  offence  intheshapeof  missiles, some  as  hatchets 
or  hafts  of  handles,  others  as  hatchets  used 
naked  in  the  hand ; some  large  ones,  it  had  been 
thought,  were  used  for  rudely  tilling  the  soil; 
some  evidently  for  scraping  skins.  The  simple 
flint  flakes  were  knives  and  scrapers.  The  re- 
moteness of  the  times  in  which  the  human  fabri- 
cators  of  these  flint  implements  lived,  depended 
greatly  upon  the  questions  as  to  whether  these 
objects  of  human  handiwork  were  really  con. 
temporary  with  the  animals  with  whose  remains 
they  were  found  stratigraphically  associated, 
and  as  to  the  remoteness  of  the  period  in  which 
those  animals  existed.  The  age  represented  by 
the  association  of  man  with  extinct  animals  had 
been  termed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  F.R.S.,  the 
Palmolithic,  or  ancient  stone  age,  and  this  age 
was  divisible  into  two  periods  of  successive 
remoteness,  mai’ked  in  the  latter  period,  as 
compared  with  the  former,  by  a great  ad- 
vance in  manipulatory  skill,  indicating  a 
commensurate  advance  in  the  direction  of 
civilisation,  These  were  classed  as  the 
river  Gravel  or  Drift  Period  (the  earlier)  and 
the  Cava  Period  (the  later  of  the  two).  To 
establish  the  coeval  coincidence  of  man  and  the 
mammoth  in  the  earlier, — the  Drift  Period, — 
was  not  so  easy  of  proof  as  in  the  Cave  Period. 
With  reference  to  the  latter,  indeed,  their  con- 
temporaneity was  indisputable.  In  beds  of  the 
Gravel  Period  no  human  bones  had  yet  been 
discovered,  bub  so  universal  had  proved  the 
stratigraphical  association  of  the  great  extinct 
mammals,  that  it  had  become  an  accepted  ex- 
pectation that  where  the  one  bad  been  found 
the  other  would  be  found  also.  In  the  Wood- 
wardian  Museum,  at  Cambridge,  were  the  skull 
and  horns  of  a bison,  of  an  extinct  and  immense 
species,  found  in  the  gravel  near  there  : when 
found,  the  cranium  was  fractured,  and  in  the 
fracture  was  a flint  implement,  such  as  those  he 
now  exhibited,  proving  three  things, — the  pre- 
sence of  man  ; the  use  by  him,  at  any  rate,  if 
not  the  manufacture,  of  the  flint  implement; 
and  the  contemporaneons  existence  of  man  and 
the  extinct  beast.  Positive  proof  was  offered  in 
the  caves  of  the  south  of  France  that  man  and 
the  mammoth  and  other  extinct  animals  did 
really  and  truly  live  at  the  same  time.  It  had 
been  stated  that  in  these  caves  skeletons  were 
associated  with  flint  implements,  coarse  pottery, 
and  objects  wrought  in  bone,  ivory,  and  cervine 
horn.  The  last  included  domestic  instruments, 
needles,  harpoons,  <S:c.,  wonderful  incised  draw- 
ings upon  bone  of  various  animals,  a reindeer 
horn  carved  into  an  easily-recognised  figure  of  a 
reindeer,  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  upon  a 
fragment  of  a mammoth’s  tooth,  an  incised 
drawing,  by  these  cave  men  of  the  Glacial  era, 
of  the  living  mammoth  itself,  which  no  Pal«on.( 


tologist  could  fail  to  recognise,  and  which  no 
naturalist  could  mistake  for  a representation  of 
a now  existing  elephant. 


THE  STRIKE  IN  THE  SLATE  QUARRIES. 

Sill, — I have  recently  spent  some  days  in  the 
slate-quarries  in  Carnarvonshire,  Merioneth, 
shire,  and  Montgomeryshire,  where  the  closing 
' of  Lord  Penrhyn’s  great  works  excited  universal 
interest,  and  although,  since  my  return  to  Town, 
the  dispute  has  been  “ patched  up,”  it  is  still 
entitled  to  more  public  discussion  than  it  has 
hitherto  received  out  of  Wales. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  skilled 
slate. makers  and  rockmen  in  the  Bangor  district 
does  not  exceed  6,000,  of  which  number  about 
one  half  were  employed  at  Lord  Penryhn’s 
quarries  ; the  quarries  at  Festiniog,  Machynlleth, 
&c.,  employing  about  3,000  more  : so  that  the 
supply  of  slates  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
besides  the  large  and  increasing  export  trade, 
depends  upon  the  industry  and  skill  of  about 
9,000  men  ; and  so  'great  is  the  demand  for  the 
produce  of  their  labour  that  it  is  necessary  to 
book  orders  at  the  quarries  for  long  periods 
before  delivery  is  required,  — often  as  long  as 
eighteen  months  in  advance, — and  yet,  in  the 
face  of  so  prosperous  a trade,  with  prices 
steadily  increasing  under  the  unerring  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  some  3,000  men  are  allowed 
to  abandon  the  largest  slate-quarry  in  the  world, 
on  grounds  which  appear  to  bo  siugnlarly  in- 
sufficient  to  the  unprejudiced  inquirer.  The 
system  of  working  a slate-quarry  is  by  piece- 
work,— the  men  generally  working  in  gangs 
or  crews  of  three  or  four, — at  prices  for 
the  slates  produced  in  accordance  with 
printed  lists;  but,  as  the  formation  of 
rock  is  more  or  less  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  slates,  when  a certain  piece  of  rock 
or  “bargain,”  as  it  is  termed,  is  let  to  the 
men,  a payment  is  agreed  upon,  in  addition  to 
the  price-list  of  slates,  in  order  to  rectify  the 
inequality  in  the  formation  of  rock ; and  this 
payment,  called  “ poundage,”  is  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  appearance  of  the  formation.  Thus 
a bargain  may  be  let  without  any  poundage  if 
the  slate  rock  be  of  easy  split,  and  with  hori- 
zontal'foot  joints  of  the  necessaiy  division  for 
the  different  sizes  of  slates.  This  would  be 
known  as  “a  first-class  bargain”;  and  at  the 
printed  scale  of  prices  three  men  would  make 
20?.  to  25?.  per  month ; but  if  the  joints  be 
irregular,  the  split  more  difficult,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  slates  produced  reduced  in  number 
by  such  defects,  poundage,  ranging  from  2s.  6d. 
in  every  pound’s  worth  of  slates  made  up  to 
•iOs.  or  503.,  is  added  to  the  prices.  Most 
quarries  contain  different  strata  of  slate-rock, 
varying  in  their  colour,  spots,  stripes,  joints, 
size  of  blocks,  «S:c.,  and  these  peculiarities  make 
it  difficult  to  fix  the  proper  poundage. 

Having  fixed  the  terms  upon  which  a bargain 
was  let,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  what- 
ever the  result  of  the  working,  the  men  wonld  be 
paid  the  amount  earned  according  to  agreement ; 
but,  in  Lord  Penryhn’s  quarry,  while  no  goaran- 
tee  existed  of  a minimum  rate  of  wages,  a maxi- 
mum was  fixed,  no  man  being  allowed  to  receive 
more  than  51.  for  a month’s  work,  although  he 
produced  slates  which  entitled  him  to  81.  One 
can  scarcely  imagine  a more  vicious  system, 
demoralising  to  the  men,  and  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor ; and  yet  this  formed 
one  of  the  substantial  grievances  of  the  men. 
When  the  price-lists  upon  which  the  producers 
are  paid  are  compared  with  the  prices  at  which 
the  slates  are  sold  at  the  quarries,  it  seems 
utterly  incomprehensible  that  work  so  productive 
should  be  stopped  for  araoment,  on  such  apparently 
insufficient  grounds : for  example,  the  fixed 
price  for  making  slates  of  24  in.  by  12  in.  has 
been 25s.  per  1,200  for  a long  period;  whereas, 
according  to  price-lists  before  me,  the  charge  at 
; the  quarry,  for  the  same  article,  was,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1872,  192s. ; in  September,  1873, 1953. ; 
in  January,  1874,  2008. ; and  I believe  that  a 
further  advance  of  15  per  cent,  is  to  be  made  on 
the  Ist  proximo.  So  great  is  the  demand  for 
slate  thatthere  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  any 
reduction  in  prices,  and  yet  Lord  Peurhyn  has 
refused  to  guarantee  his  workpeople  the  mode- 
rate wages  of  SOs.  per  -week  to  quarrjmen,  and 
258.  to  labourers,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
a premium  on  idleness,  while  he  has  found  no 
such  fault  with  the  system  of  mulcting  the  men 
of  part  of  their  poundage  if,  by  their  industry 
and  good  fortune,  they  earned  what  he  considered 
was  too  much  1 
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The  dispute  in  Lord  Penrbyn’s  quarry  has  noj 
been  limited  entirely  to  a question  of  waget 
although  other  grievances  have  indirectly  ariaer 
out  of  the  system  of  regulating  the  poundage, 
thus,  charges  of  bribery  and  favouritism  ii 
letting  the  bargains  have  been  made,  ann 
persecution  of  men  who  did  not  vote  accordin|2 
to  Lord  Penrbyn’s  views  at  the  last  eleotioni 
are  matters  of  complaint.  Then,  Lord  Penrhy; 
has  mnch  offended  the  men,  and  excitet, 
very  strong  feeling  against  himself,  by  statin)! 
that  although  wages  at  his  quarry  were  lowe' 
than  at  others,  his  workmen  enjoyed  thi 
advantage  of  low-rented  cottages,  infirmarj: 
cheap  schools,  clothing,  and  medical  clubs 
to  which  his  lordship  made  large  contribii 
tions.  This  parade  of  charity  as  a reason  fm 
giving  low  wages  caused  great  indignation,  an: 
the  men  retort  that  Is.  per  month  being  deducteu 
from  them  to  support  the  sick  funds,  it  ii, 
their  own  money  that  has  been  expended) 
and  they  ask  for  a statement  of  accounts,  bein,- 
of  opinion  that  150?.  per  month  out  of  theS 
wages  may  have  proved  a source  of  profit  to  th 
quarry.  As  to  the  cottages,  the  men  als) 
allege  that  the  improvements  they  have  theuK 
selves  made,  and  the  rent  they  have  paid,  full; 
remunerated  his  lordship.  The  managers  of  th' 
quarry  became  very  unpopular  with  the  bulk  a 
the  men,  probably  to  some  extent  as  tb. 
natural  result  of  their  having  to  work  on 
vicious  principle;  at  all  events,  the  men  refuseL 
to  go  on  under  their  control,  and  demandei 
their  dismissal.  The  necessity  for  perfect  coci 
fidence  between  the  managers  and  the  men  ii 
apparent  to  all  who  consider  the  peculiar  natuii 
of  the  terms  made  in  letting  the  bargains  ; am 
the  men  were  determined  either  to  have  sonit 
guarantee  of  earning  “a  fair  day’s  wage  font 
fair  day’s  work,”  or  a change  of  managers. 

The  use  of  slate  increases  so  rapidly  as  it 
value  is  recognised  as  a substitute  for  stone) 
marble,  &c.,  that  the  public  is  deeply  couceme; 
in  the  present  struggle.  Not  only  is  slat 
entirely  superseding  tiles  for  roofing  purposa' 
bub  enamelled  chimney  - pieces  of  elaborab 
design,  slabs  for  cisterns,  window-cills,  coping 
for  walls,  ornamental  flooring-tiles  for  passage^ 
conservatories,  flower-boxes,  &o.,  doorsteps  an 
landings,  ridge-rolls,  tombs,  bagatelle  and  bi 
liard  boards,  school  slates,  and  a multitude  ci 
other  articles  are  in  demand  on  account  of  th 
great  cheapness  and  durability  of  the  substancu 
and  its  capability  of  being  carved  and  workej 
into  almost  any  form. 

Doubtless  a vast  amount  of  capital  has  bee)i 
uselessly  expended  in  opening  slate  quarries  tha. 
have  proved  to  be  worthless  ; but,  on  the  otha- 
hand,  a good,  well-managed  quarry  is  probabh 
among  the  greatest  prizes  a capitalist  oa: 
secure.  To  see,  therefore,  such  a property  a) 
Lord  Penryhn’s  quarry  at  Bethesda  idle,  il 
among  the  most  remarkable  “ sensations  ” c 
the  season.  The  proprietors  of  the  quarries  stib 
at  work  rapidly  absorbed  the  men  on  strike,  am. 
taking  advantage  of  Lord  Penryhn’a  being  horh 
de  combat,  raised  the  prices  of  slates,  which  havi 
been  hitherto  ruled  pretty  much  by  his  lordshipi 

The  quairymen  appear  to  be  a very  industrion6< 
peaceable  class,  the  vast  majority  members  o- 
religious  denominations,  devoting  their  leisuK 
to  the  practice  of  music  and  other  rational, 
pursuits.  I never  heard  better  choral  singinp 
nor  more  effective  instrumentalists  than  th; 
workers  in  slate-quarries.  They  live  on  the 
simplest  fare, — bread,  milk,  potatoes,  and  a littli 
tea  is  often  all  that  can  be  afforded  ; in  fact,  hi 
quote  an  article  from  the  Carnarvon  and  Denb).\ 
Herald,  of  the  loth  nit.  : — “ Food  of  propei 
nourishing  qualities  cannot  be  procured  for 
family  of  five  or  six  children  for  3?.  or  4?. 
month,  and  the  rising  generation  in  the  neigh' 
bourhood  of  Bethesda  stand  in  the  most  immiit 
nent  danger  of  being  permanently  crippled' 
because  their  bodies  cannot  be  properly  dc'i 
veloped  on  the  strength  of  bread  and  tea  oi 
milk  and  potatoes,  which  are  almost  the  onlj 
articles  of  food  procurable  by  the  inadequah. 
wages  paid  at  the  great  quarries.” 

Geoege  Offor*  ' 


Steam  Pumps. — Wo  notice  that  Messrs 
Hayward,  Tyler,  & Co.,  of  Whitecross-street,  have! 
been  again  successful  with  their  “Universal’ 
steam  xiurop  in  an  open  competition  held  aC 
Lille,  the  centre  of  manufacturing  industry  in 
the  north  of  France,  the  “ Comibe  Agricole  d£. 
Lille”  having  awarded  them  a handsome  gold 
medal.  These  pumps  appear  to  find  increasing 
favour. 
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VAULTING  AS  A MODERN  EXPEDIENT. 

:i  The  circulation  of  the  last  number  of  the 
MlessioDal  Papers  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
flODtaiuing  so  much  as  was  read  of  the  recent 
Hize  essay  on  vaulting,  and  the  discussion  there- 
iipon,  suggests  the  consideration  of  the  practical 
ijelatiou  of  the  subject  to  contemporary  archi- 
BJCtare. 

u The  subject  is,  as  an  enthusiastic  speaker  in 
bie  discussion  observed,  a “ magnificent  ” one, 
'ijgariled  as  (what  it  undoubtedly  is)  the  prin- 
lipal  key  to  the  evolution  aud  constrnctive  basis 
rtf  one  of  the  greatest  styles  of  architecture, 
luneidered  in  its  bearing  on  the  past  of  archi- 
irctnre,  no  subject  in  architectural  study  can  be 
<iore  interesting,  or  better  repay  investigation. 
I<i  following  it  up,  we  trace  out  the  difficulties  of 
llie  Mediaeval  builders,  and  become  more  intimate 
t.ith  their  processes  of  construction  than  by  any 
*liher  study;  and  we  are  met  face  to  face  by 
<)me  of  the  most  knotty  and  intricate  problems 
Ibssible  in  masonry  construction. 

0 Much  has  been  said,  and  too  much  can  hardly 
^ said,  as  to  the  grand  effect  realised  by  the 
(jrohitects  of  the  vaulted  naves  of  the  Middle 

jges,  and  the  triumph  of  architectural  expres- 
on  over  material,  in  the  air  of  lightness  and 
jontaneous  growth  imparted  to  these  really 
eighty  and  massive  structures.  As  examples 
' successful  overcoming,  or  evasion  and  con- 
salment  of  difficulties,  they  are  beyond  praise, 
ut  can  the  Gothic  vault  really  be  regarded  as  a 
odel  of  constructive  skill,  as  an  example  of  how 
le  thing  ought  to  be  done,  or  only  as  an  instance 
'how  it  may  be  managed  ? 

As  the  means  of  bringing  an  arched  roof  to 
|5ar  upon  points  and  not  upon  largo  surfaces, 
I, id  thus  economising  abutment,  the  gradual 
yibstitution  of  the  Gothic  interpenetrating  vault 
ir  the  Roman  wagon  vault,  was  a move 
itirely  in  the  direction  of  engineering  economy 
'material.  And  the  substitution  of  the  pointed 
•oh  for  the  stilted  or  segmental  arches,  and 
akeshifc  twists  of  the  Early  Romanesque 
Lulting,  was  a further  step  both  in  con- 
ruction  and  design,  striking  away  at  once  a 
lat  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accommodating 
le  vaulting  ribs  to  different  proportions  of  plan 
id  to  the  varying  lengths  of  transverse  and 
agonal  ribs.  But  if  We  examine  further  we 
nd  the  carrying  out  in  detail  less  logical  and 
recise  ; and  it  is  noticeable  that  every  fresh 
ipor  or  work  on  the  subject  launches  us  anew 
nid  the  difficulties  of  adjustment  of  the  vaulting 
bs  at  their  springing,  and  the  impossibility, 
ren  with  the  pointed  arch,  of  getting  ribs  of 
different  spans,  and  therefore  different  curva- 
^res,  to  agree  together  at  setting  out,  or  to 
4)me  home  amicably  on  to  the  impost.  What 
{le  pointed  arch  does  accomplish  is  this, — it 
fiimoves  tbo  necessity  of  domical  treatment  in 
lue  vault,  and,  introducing  a varying  radius  for 
ne  vaulting-ribs,  enables  the  builder  at  least  to 
eep  springings  and  heads  respectively  at  the 
nme  level,  instead  of  resorting  either  to  stilting 
B*  doming.  But  the  pointed  arch  ribs  of  different 
indiuB  take  different  curves  in  their  progress 

1 om  impost  to  ridge,  and  until  they  are  so  far 
ijiiparated,  above  the  springing,  that  the  eye  no 
t^ngor  regards  them  in  relation  to  each  other  and 
» the  abacus,  they  are  nob  susceptible  of  sym- 
lietrical  treatment  and  arrangement,  lb  is 
lingular  that  this  manifest  defect  has  been  so 
: ^tle  spoken  of  as  a defect.  In  every  essay  on 
fiiiesubjeot,  as  we  observed,  this  difficultyappears, 

id  it  is  pointed  out  how  the  Mediceval  builders 
- ther  ignored  it,  and  let  their  vaulting-ribs 
•eak  away  from  each  other  irregularly  and  at 
iijirying  heights  above  the  abacus ; or  how,  as 
•Sggested  in  Mr.  Eagles’s  paper,  concealed  com- 
iound  curves  might  have  been  used  in  the 
nagonal  ribs  to  bring  them  into  symmetrical  re- 
tion  with  the  rest ; or,  as  Mr.  Phene  Spiers 
iggested  in  the  discussion,  the  difficulty  was 
’ otover  by  setting  back  the  diagonal  ribs  on  the 
aacuB.  But  it  does  not  seem  sofficieiitly  recog. 
sed  that  all  this  (with  all  reverence  for  the 
lediojval  builders)  was  very  make-shiffc  work, 
lid  was  really  getting  out  of  a difficulty  by  a 
ere  rule  of  thumb,  and  not  by  any  logical  or 
insistent  system.  It  was  a kind  of  cooking  of 
le  construction  to  make  it  seem  to  do  what  in 
lality  it  mathematically  could  not  do.  And 
lis  is  not  solving  the  problem.  When  a system 
vaulting  ribs  of  the  same  section  springs  from 
sj^metrically.planned  abacus,  it  should  be 
'■  rigneur  that  they  should  meet  it  and  spring 
om  it  symmetrically.  No  Greek  architect 
ould  have  been  content  to  leave  such  a problem 
the  condition  in  which  the  Mediroval  builders 


left  it.  It  is  true  that  in  a large  proportion  of 
vaults  the  springing,  being  high  up  and  fore- 
sliortened  to  the  eye,  is  so  little  regarded  that  it 
' may  become  practically  a very  secondary  matter, 
but  in  those  lower  structures  where  the  springing 
of  the  ribs  from  the  abacus  is  brought  near  to  the 
eye,  it  is  always  awkward  in  appearance,  and  has 
a look  of  accident  about  it,  very  unsatisfact-ory. 
This  defect  was  really  goc  over,  and  the  problem 
solved,  when  the  Tudor  architects  invented  the 
system  of  vaulting  known  as  fan  tracery,  in 
which  every  rib  springs  from  the  abacus  at  equal 
angles  with  its  neighbours,  and  with  the  same 
radius  of  curvature.  This  entire  solution  of  the 
mechanical  and  mathematical  ]jroblem  at  this 
point  by  the  Tudor  architects  was  referred  to 
and  enlarged  upon  long  ago  by  able  critics,  yet 
in  the  paper  and  discussiou  at  the  Institute  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  the  merit  of  these  latter 
builders  on  this  head  was  all  but  ignored,  and 
the  reader  of  the  paper  finished  with  a quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Street  specially  intended  as  a rap 
at  the  late  vaulters,  and  as  a plea  for  the  use, 
in  modern  buildings,  of  the  simple  early  quad- 
ripartite vault,  as  the  best  and  truest.  This  is 
not  a logical  way  of  looking  at  it.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  Tudor  vault  erred,  perhaps  on 
the  side  of  over-richness  of  elaboration,  cer- 
tainly in  the  sense  of  not  being,  in  its 
most  elaborate  examples,  treated  with  archi- 
tectural truth,  the  ribs  being  carved  as 
ornaments  when  the  actual  rib  construction 
was  really  almost  in  abeyance.  This  was  a 
defect,  a bathos  of  style  which  no  one  is 
obliged  to  imitate,  and  which  detracts  seriously, 
no  doubt,  from  the  architectural  merit  of  the 
later  Gothic  vaults.  But  it  must  nevertheless 
bo  remembered  that  these  roofs  do  exhibit  the 
only  complete  solution  of  an  important  problem 
in  the  design  of  vaulting  lines  and  surfaces, 
and  that  the  older  vaults,  though  grander,  more 
masculine  and  severe  in  style,  all  the  while 
shirked  a problem  which  ought  to  have  been 
solved.  And  we  do  not  think  any  modern 
architect  should  plume  himself  on  the  con. 
Btruction  of  vaulting  until  he  has  shown  that, 
.without  imitating  the  artistic  defects  of  the  fan 
roofs,  he  can  combine  with  a severer  and 
simpler  vault  (if  he  likes)  a mathematically 
correct  solution  of  the  problem  of  symmetrically 
springing  the  ribs.  It  is  a poor  excuse  to  say 
that  what  was  good  enough  for  the  Medimval 
builder  is  good  enough  for  us. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  still 
a problem  to  be  solved  in  realising  the  homo- 
geneous character  which  the  vault  should  give  to 
a building, — that  of  the  external  roofing.  The 
time-honoured  practice  of  placing  a timber  roof 
over  the  vault  to  protect  it  is  another  makeshift, 
and,  despite  its  all  but  universality,  we  have  no 
business  to  rest  there.  If  vaulting  is  extensively 
employed  again,  it  rests  with  modem  architects 
to  devise  a method  of  finishing  it  externally  so 
as  to  dispense  with  a timber  shed  over  it,  to 
render  it  homogeneous  in  character  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfactory  in  external  appearance. 
This  should  not,  we  think,  be  impossible ; we 
have  cement,  tiles,  rooflng-flags,  other  means 
for  devising  external  impendous  covering  ; and 
an  attempt  to  realise  this  desideratum  might 
lead,  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible,  to 
some  of  that  novelty  in  architectural  treatment 
which  is  so  often  asked  for,  but  which  will  only 
arrive  as  the  spontaneous  result  of  new  develop- 
ments of  construction. 


THE  SCOTTISH  DOMESTIC  STYLE. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Scotsmen  adhere 
with  remarkable  tenacity  to  their  natural  pe- 
culiarities.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  as  re- 
gards the  domestic  architectiure  of  the  country. 
The  tourist  in  Scotland,  whichever  way  he 
directs  his  steps,  will  find  mansions  new  and  old 
of  a character  not  found  elsewhere.  He  may 
indeed  when  journeying  in  France  have  cast  his 
eyes  on  similar  structures,  for  the  Scottish 
baronial  style  (as  it  is  called)  is  based  upon  that 
of  the  French  chateau,  resulting  from  the 
alliance  and  intercourse  which  subsisted  between 
the  two  countries  when  Scotland  was  a separate 
kingdom.  Bat  there  is  a rugged  boldness  about 
the  Scottish  mansion  not  found  in  its  French 
prototype  ; it  has  a character  of  its  own,  influenced 
doubtless  by  the  difference  of  climate  and  ma- 
terial, and  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
people. 

In  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  the  Renaissance 
took  a firm  hold  for  a time  both  in  town  and 
(ionntry,  and  a considerable  number  of  mansions  . 


was  erected  there  in  the  Classical  manner,  prin- 
cipally from  the  designs  of  the  Messrs.  Adams; 
but  these  it  is  generally  admitted  are  oat  of  har- 
mony with  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  latterly 
some  of  them  have  been  transmogrified  into  the 
national  style.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
Panmure  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Dalbousie,  and  Kinnaird  Castle,  the  seat  of  tho 
Earl  of  Soiithesk.  This  affords  proof  of  the 
pliability  of  the  style  ; it  is  essentially  Gothic  iu 
character,  although  the  pointed  arch  is  rarely 
found,  and  that  only  tentatively  in  the  earliest 
examples. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that 
internal  comfort  is  sacrificed  to  external  effect 
in  these  mansions;  if  instances  of  such  exist,  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  architect  and  not  of  the  style. 
We  doubt  if  anywhere  there  will  be  found  more 
convenient  and  comfortable  residences  than  those 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  David  Bryce, 
R.S.A.,  who  is  facile  ‘princeps  in  this  line. 

Those  turrets  which  form  so  picturesque  a 
feature  are  not  mere  useless  appendages,  but 
form  snug  retreats,  useful  as  dressing-rooms, 
wardrobes,  &c.  The  gables  rise  in  steps,  the 
most  natural  and  common-sense  mode  of  con- 
structiou  where  stone  is  used,  saving  a con- 
siderable  amount  of  labour,  and  producing  au 
effect  equal  at  least  to  that  of  a moulded  coping, 
to  prepare  for  which  the  angles  of  the  steps 
must  be  cut  off.  The  style  readily  yields  itself 
to  any  inequality  in  the  ground  level;  the  base- 
ment does  not  require  to  be  screened  off,  bnt 
when  left  todeclare  itself  gives  emphasis  and  sub- 
atantiality  to  the  superstructure.  The  architect 
having  abundance  of  durable  stone  at  command, 
stone  often  of  a bard  and  intractable  nature, 
makes  his  detail  large  and  forcible  rather  than 
refined ; he  corbels  out  oriels,  and  runs  bold 
string-courses  along  the  wall-surface,  producing 
an  effect  of  massive  strength  combined  with 
variety  of  outline.  Even  when  amore  picturesque 
style  is  adopted,  unless  it  is  treated  in  a massive 
and  vigorous  manner  it  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
half-timber  manor-house,  which  is  so  charming 
amidst  the  hills  of  Surrey,  seems  here  to  be 
flimsy  and  out  of  place.  The  cold  blast  which 
sweeps  over  the  moor,  the  chilling  mist  which 
creeps  down  the  valley,  and  the  fierce  driving 
sleet  of  winter,  are  enemies  which  must  he 
guarded  against.  When  properly  treated,  the 
modern  mansion  is  no  sham  castle  ; it  is  but  a 
reminiscence  of  the  past,  replete  with  comfort 
and  suitable  to  the  climate. 

The  tower  which  generally  forms  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  pile,  need  not  be  furnished 
with  a raachicolated  parapet : such  are  still  built, 
but  when  they  are,  do  not  seem  so  much  out  of 
place  as  they  do  in  a town-hall  or  a court  of 
law.  The  flag-staff,  again,  is  no  mere  orna- 
mental  appendage ; it  is  the  simplest  of  tele- 
graphs,  %vhero  the  habitations  aro  widely  scat- 
tered.  When  the  flag  is  fluttering  in  the  breeze 
the  neighbours  know  the  house  is  occupied,  and 
may  then  wend  their  way  over  hill  and  dale  if 
they  wish  to  visit  the  occupant,  and  nowhere  is 
the  visit  of  a friend  more  heartily  welcomed 
than  iu  those  turreted  and  picturesque  mansions. 

In  towns,  many  examples  of  the  style  exist. 
The  features  are  there  modified  to  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances. Towers  and  turrets  are  rarely 
found,  except  when  the  house  is  quite  detached, 
and  in  some  instances  a piazza  is  formed  on  the 
street  level.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  style 
has  been  re-applied  to  street  architecture,  but  it 
is  now  iu  great  favour,  esjtecially  in  positions 
where  the  gradients  are  steep  ; in  such  positions 
a series  of  gables  rising  one  above  another 
forms  a much  more  happy  combinatiou  than  that 
of  a number  of  horizontal  cornices  abruptly 
breaking  off  at  short  intervals.  In  the  old  town 
of  Edinburgh  several  new  streets  have  been 
erected  in  this  style,  with  more  or  less  success  ; 
there  is  a tendency  to  overdo  this  kind  of  thing 
and  to  crowd  in  too  much  detail, givingarestless 
character  to  the  design.  In  some  instances  new 
detail  has  been  used,  and  the  style  admits  of 
being  freely  treated.  It  can  be  applied  to  many 
purposes  besides  a dwelling-house;  the  new 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  is  being  carried 
out  in  this  style,  and,  so  far  as  erected,  is 
effective  without  being  expensive. 


Architectural  Association  Frizes. — The 
prize  as  encouragement  for  architectural  sketch- 
ing has  this  year  been  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  D. 
Oliver,  of  14,  Southampton  - street,  Fitzroy- 
square.  The  drawings,  &c.,  submitted  by  Messrs. 
W.  Talbot  Brown,  A.  W.  Hennings,  and  S. 
Vacher  were  honourably  mentioned. 
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HOSPITALS  THAT  KILL. 

That  there  are  such  places  our  readers  know 
full  well.  As  we  have  again  and  again  asserted 
with  reference  to  many  existing  institutions, 
patients  would  haveabetter  chance  in  a wretched 
tent  under  a hedge,  with  the  poorest  attendance, 
than  they  have  within  the  costly  building  over- 
looked by  the  highest  surgical  skill,  and  waited 
on  night  and  day  by  attentive  nurses. 

At  the  recent  Congress  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  Norwich,  Dr.  Michael  Beverley 
read  a paper  on  Hospital  Hygiene,  with  references 
to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital  in  its  Past, 
Present,  and  Future,  which  deserves  such  extra 
publicity  as  we  can  give  it.  In  this  paper  Dr. 
Beverley  proved  that  during  the  past  ten  years 
influences  have  been  at  work  in  the  Norfolk 
Hospital  which  have  given  rise  to  a very  large 
amount  of  that  most  fatal  of  septic  diseases, 
pymmia,  and  that  it  has  increased  the  proportion 
of  deaths  after  opemtions  and  injuries  to  an 
extent  which,  large  as  he  felt  it  to  be,  he  had 
failed  to  realise,  until  he  had  made  these  inves- 
tigations, “and  which  although  beyond  their 
present  control,  brings  little  credit  to  the 
suigeons,  whose  skill,  however  great,  is  frequently 
neutralised  by  causes  which,  in  his  opinion, 
viay,  and  indeed  must,  be  counteracted  in  the 
future,  if  hospitals  are  to  continue  fit  receptacles 
for  the  wounded,  either  accidental  or  surgical.” 

The  reader  thus  oonclnded  : — 

“ We  have  been  almost  entirely  obliged  to 
give  np  operating  in  the  hospital,  and  the  cor- 
poration has  placed  at  our  disposal  for  this  pur- 
pose,  for  the  last  six  months,  a small  iron  hos- 
pital,  where  most  of  the  operations  have  been 
performed  ; but  even  there  erysipelas  has  proved 
fatal  in  a case  of  excision  of  breast  for  cancer, 
brought  about,  in  my  opinion,  by  an  overcrowd, 
ing  nnder  one  roof  of  nothing  but  surgical 
wounds  at  a time  when,  from  the  unusnal  heat  of 
the  weather,  the  temperature  in  this  small  iron 
hospital  was  almost  unbearable.  Here,  then, 
are  the  facts  ; — A pyaomic-stricken  hospital,  cen- 
tenarian in  age,  original  form  and  sanitary 
arrangements  good,  but  spoiled  by  subsequent 
additions.  Its  requirements  for  the  reception  of 
snrgical  patients  and  serioas  accidents  of  all 
kinds  still  greatly  increasing.  Snch  is  the 
problem  I ask  you  to  help  us  to  solve.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  ventilate  my  opinions  at 
further  length  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  I 
content  myself  with  urging  that,  whatever  is 
done,  there  should  be  no  additions  to  the  present 
huilding.  Mr.  Erichaen  states,  ‘ There  is  one 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
age  of  hospitals  : that  new  buildings  added  on 
to  old  hospitals  become  more  unhealthy  than  the 
original  building.'  1 do  not  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pull  the  hospital  down  and  build  an 
entirely  new  one,  although,  if  we  had  the  funds, 
such  would  probably  be  the  wisest  course.  This 
has  been  done  at  Lincoln,  where  it  was  found 
(after  years  of  attempts  to  root  out  pycomia,  by 
renewing  the  interior  of  the  hospital,  improving 
ventilation,  &c. ; in  short,  taking  the  same  steps 
as  we  are  now  taking  at  Norwich)  that  nothing 
but  demolition  would  remove  it ; that,  as  the 
writer  on  the  subject  puts  it,  ‘ Just  as  the  cattle 
plague  has  to  be  stamped  out  by  the  pole- 
axe, BO  has  the  infection  of  a pysemic  hospital 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  pick’  (Eriebsen).  I 
am  not  quite  prepared  to  recommend  the  ‘ pick,’ 
as  we  have  a very  large  proportion  of  chronic 
medical  cases,  and  a few  acute  ones,  always  under 
treatment  in  our  hospital.  Let  it  be  retained, 
then,  for  these;  but  I will  suggest  that  it  be 
restored  as  much  as  possible  to  its  original 
form ; let  the  other  causes  which  produce  over- 
crowding and  tend  to  its  unhealthiness,  be 
removed  j such  as  the  reception  of  a large  body 
of  out-patients  twice  a week,  and  more  or  less 
every  day,  into  the  centre  of  the  building.  Let 
the  dead-house  and  its  belongings,  now  con. 
neoted  with  and  close  to  the  wards  and  corridors, 
be  removed  to  a safe  distance.  Let  there  be  a 
more  careful  attention  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
lower  corridors  at  night,  which  for  many  months 
of  the  year  supply  the  wards  with  night  air ; 
and  I think  by  these,  and  a closer  attention  to 
the  simple  hygienic  rules  on  the  part  of  nurses 
and  officers,  the  old  building  may  be  retained 
with  safety.  Bat  what  is  to  be  done  for  the 
surgical  patients  ? If  for  them  yon  build  a new 
surgical  hospital  on  the  recently-acquired  three 
acres  of  land,  with  all  the  improvements  and 
appliances  wbioh  sanitary  science  and  knowledge 
can  produce,  I fear  you  will  not  remedy  the  evil. 
For  a time  your  new  building  will  probably  give 
you  an  improved  doath-rate  after  wounds  and 


operations,  but  I venture  to  think  that  in  due 
course  septio  troubles  will  arise,  as  they  neces- 
sarily must  in  any  building  constantly  and  exclu- 
sively  used  for  surgical  purposes.  My  propo- 
sition is  to  have  a series  of  one-storied  and 
separate  buildings,  dotted  over  the  ground  which 
has  been  bought  for  the  extension  of  the  hospital. 
That  these  buildings  should  be  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  admit  of  one  for  each  sex,  being  kept 
always  empty,  so  that  after  the  plan  recom- 
mended  by  Billroth,  no  ward  should  be  used  for 
more  than  a month  or  six  weeks  in  succession. 
It  should  then  be  emptied,  carefully  cleaned  and 
left  open,  the  furniture  and  linen  well  aired  and 
washed;  to  this  end  the  beds  should  be  limited 
to  eight,  with  two  small  separation-rooms  to  each 
for  very  bad  cases,  as  by  so  limiting  the  number, 
sufficient  can  be  discharged  to  allow  tho  wards 
to  be  easily  emptied  and  filled  again  in 
turns,  and  for  this  reason  also  the  new 
patients  should  be  always  placed  in  the  ward 
last  cleaned.  In  addition,  I think,  there  should 
be  a separate  building  into  wbioh  any  case  of 
erysipelas  or  septic  disease  can  be  at  once 
removed  and  isolated.  The  plan  of  detached 
buildings  is,  I am  aware,  open  to  many  objec- 
tions  from  the  administrative  point  of  view,  as 
regards  hospital  economy  and  management,  but 
these  are  difficulties  which  cau  be  overcome ; 
and  even  granted  that  many  inconveniences 
must  exist  more  than  in  the  present  compact 
and  comfortablo  edifice,  still  it  is  onr  first  duty 
to  adopt  such  plans  in  hospital  extension  as 
shall  give  to  those  who  entrnst  their  lives  to  our 
care  the  best  chance  of  recovery,  and  tho  greatest 
freedom  from  the  risk  of  any  dangers  likely  to 
be  caused  by  tho  hospital  itself;  in  fine,  it  is  only 
right  w©  should  take  caro  that  the  advantages 
we  offer  are  nob  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
tho  sacrifice  of  life  from  diseases  caught  within 
its  walls,  and  aggravated  by  its  influences.  If 
the  plan  suggested  of  detached  and  isolated  one- 
storied small  buildings,  so  erected  that  an 
unlimited  supply  of  pure  air  for  tho  inmates  is 
the  chief  consideration  in  their  construction,  and 
the  two  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Parkes  in  his 
work  on  ‘ Practical  Hygiene  ’ be  carried  out : 
first — ‘ That  the  sick  should  be  distributed  over 
as  large  an  area  as  possible,  and  each  sick  man 
be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  his  neigh- 
bour’ ; second — ‘That the  sick  should  be  placed 
in  small  detached,  and  perfectly  ventilated  build- 
ings, so  that  there  is  no  great  number  ofpersons 
in  one  building,  and  no  possibility  of  the  polluted 
air  of  one  ward  passing  into  another’  : then  the 
Norwich  surgeons  might  again  be  said  not  only 
to  acknowledge  Nature,  but  to  take  her  as  ‘the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm,'  and  so  hope  once 
more  to  show  the  same  admirable  balance-sheet 
in  favour  of  life,  which  gained  such  golden 
opinions  for  tho  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital 
in  the  pre-pyromic  era.” 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  after- 
wards took  place,  Mr.  Richard  Barwell  could 
not  agree  with  the  advice  given,  because  it  must 
be  remembered  that  hospitals  were  chiefly 
charitable  institutions,  and,  valuable  as  human 
life  was,  no  more  than  a certain  amount  of  money 
could  be  afforded.  For  his  own  part,  he  recom- 
mended that  all  tho  additions  which  had  been 
made  should  be  pulled  down  and  perfect  ventila- 
tion secured  both  back  and  front.  There  shonld 
be  only  one  row  of  beds  to  each  row  of  windows. 

Dr.  Falconer  said  the  great  object  ought  to  be 
to  allow  the  air  free  access  to  and  egress  from 
the  hospital.  The  system  of  washing  stairs  and 
floors  ought  to  bo  abolished,  and  the  floors 
simply  dry-rubbed.  He  also  recommended  a 
movable  roof,  which  should  be  removed  periodi- 
cally, and  further  that  out-patients  should  be 
excluded  from  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  said  it  was  assuming  too 
much  to  say  that  new  hospitals  were  free  from 
pjaamia.  In  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  where 
cottages  were  converted  into  hospitals,  the 
doctors  had  much  trouble  with  pysemia  in  the 
treatment  of  the  wounded,  and  in  the  new 
buildings  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  pyaemia  had 
made  its  appearance.  Although  hospital  venti- 
lation was  desirable,  it  had,  in  bis  opinion,  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  such  diseases  as  hospital 
gangrene,  erysipelas,  and  pyrnmia.  Was  it  not 
desirable  to  undertake  a special  and  close  in- 
vestigation as  to  what  were  the  real  canses  of 
these  diseases,  and  the  modes  of  their  spread- 
ing ? 

Dr.  Beverley,  in  replying,  said,  he  believed 
that  the  presence  of  septic  diseases  was  doe  to 
bad  ventilation  and  overcrowding.  He  held  that 
if  a new  surgical  hospital  were  erected,  with  all 
recent  appliances,  there  would  be  good  results, 


but  only  for  a time.  He  was  convinced  of  thei  ^ 
feasibility  of  his  plan  of  erecting  isolated  wardsi  W 
on  the  new  ground  recently  acquired  for  thei  1 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital.  The  proper#! 
material  for  hospital  walls  had  not  yet  been  t 
determined ; but  in  a ward  now  being  refitfcedti# 
by  a private  benefactor,  be  had  recommended  thati  w 
the  plaster  should  be  stripped  from  the  wall3,l'ii 
and  Parian  cement,  polished,  used  instead, — 'aud  ► 
this  recommendation  had  been  adopted.  • 

The  objection  raised  to  the  proposal  by  th&i 
first  speaker,  namely,  that  valuable  as  humaoi 
life  is,  only  a certain  amount  of  money  can  be 
afforded  for  hospitals,  sorely  cannot  be  accepted:’, 
better  erect  no  buildings  at  all  than  such  as; 
become  destructive  instead  of  curative. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  GASWORKS,  BRISTOL. 

The  Bristol  United  Gas  Light  Company  are.; 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  Gasworks  which  ■ 
supply  Bristol  with  gas.  The  property  of  the. 
company  extends  over  a district  which  embraces, 
an  area  much  larger  than  the  boundaries  of  the' 
ancient  city  of  Bristol.  The  works  or  stations-: 
are  three  in  number,  and  are  situated  at  Canou’sti 
Marsh,  Avon-street,  and  Maudlin-streeb,  the  two-: 
former  being  largo  works,  the  latter  a small  one, 
comprising,  in  fact,  little  more  than  one  gas- 
holder. The  mains  aud  pipes  of  the  company 
extend  throughout  the  whole  of  the  parishes: 
comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ancienfcl 
city  as  well  as  into  other  parishes  in  the  Bed.: 
minster  and  Clifton  Unions. 

When  the  new  valuations  were  made  in  all  thel 
parishes,  the  company’s  assessments  were  very 
considerably  increased,  and  the  company  ap-i 
pealed  against  the  new  assessment  in  every  case.‘-i 
Much  negotiation  resulted,  and  in  the  end  it  was-, 
referred  by  mutual  agreement  to  the  arbitrationotl 
Mr.  John  Glutton,  of  Whiteball-place,  London,  to 
determine  and  state  in  hia  award  the  total  grosa; 
estimated  rental  and  rateable  value  of  the  entire!: 
rateable  property  of  the  said  Bristol  United  Gas 
Light  Company,  and  also  to  apportion  the  same- 
amongtbevariousparishes.  The  inquiry  wascom-ii 
menced  on  the  IStli  day  of  November,  1873,  and:, 
was  completed  ou  the  1-lth  day  of  January,  IS74J 
The  late  Mr.  Horace  Lloyd,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  F. 
Meadows  White,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  the  appel-i 
lants ; and  Mr.  Field,  Q-C.,  and  Mr.  Norris,  Q.0.,i 
for  the  respondents.  Mr.  Edward  Ryde,  of  Par- 
liament-street, Westminster,  valued  the  works'- 
for  tho  year  ending  the  30th  day  of  June,  1371,'’ 
at  10,9591.,  and  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1872,  at  7,0071.  Mr.  Townsend,  the 
secretary  to  the  company,  and  Mr.  Fiddes,!' 
the  engineer,  were  called  to  prove  facts  con.i 
nected  with  the  working  of  the  company.  Mr, 
Henry  Finlay,  engineer  to  the  Surrey  Consumers*!’ 
Gas  Company  at  Rotherhithe,  and  Mr.  Willianwl 
King,  engineer  to  the  Liverpool  United  Gas! 
Light  Company  (the  largest  provincial  oompany)^;’ 
were  called  to  prove  that  the  various  data  upoa 
which  Mr.  Ryde’s  valuation  was  based  weren 
correct.  Mr.  John  Foster,  architect,  of  Bristol,.’ 
proved  the  structural  value  of  many  of  the' 
buildings.  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley  (past  president!: 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers)  proved  that': 
he  had  turned  his  attention  a good  deal  togas; 
and  its  manufacture;  that  he  was  acquainted., 
with  a very  large  number  indeed  of  the  gasworks’! 
in  England,  aud  that  he  had  also  turned  hi»ll 
attention  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  rating  ■ 
gasworks;  that  be  had  seen  Mr.  Ryde's  valua-.' 
tion,  and  did  not  differfrom  Mr.  Ryde  in  general i:i 
principles.  He  agreed  with  the  greater  part  of  f 
the  valuation,  but  there  were  a few  little  things  in  if 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  different  gentle-  # 
men  would  hold  different  opinions,  the  amounts,  ■ 
however,  did  not  vary  very  much  in  the  general  i-ll 
working  out.  Mr.  Henry  James  Castle,  of  j 
Chancery-lane,  London,  valued  the  property  forl'p 
the  parishes  at  20,4121.  for  the  year  1871,  and  i 
at  15,8491.  for  the  year  1872.  Mr.  Alfred ’.I 
Penny  and  Mr.  George  William  Stevensonii  !l 
proved  engineering  facts  connected  with  gas- 
works.  Mr.  William  Sturge  valued  the  pro-  | 
petty  for  the  year  1871  at  17,6831.,  and  for  tbe;  •. 
year  1872  at  13,8281.  Mr.  Ashmead  and  Mr.  i 
Thomas  confirmed  Mr.  Sturge’s  valuation. 

The  arbitrator  has  awarded,  for  the  year  1871, ' i 
14,0481. ; for  the  year  1872,  10,4451. 


The  Vendoihe  Column. — The  restoration  i>|i 
of  this  historical  monument  is  the  work  of  two 
Paris  founders,  MM.  Maillet  and  Thiebaald.  Tbe 
cost  of  the  restoration  will  be  from  250,000f.  ) < 
to  300,000f. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SCRAPS. 

The  jottings  represented  above  are  not  with, 
out  Buggestiveness. 

No.  1 shows  a wooden  door,  of  pierced  work, 
teinp.  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  hermitage  at 
Pontefract,  Yorkshire,  in  which,  tradition  says, 
Peter,  the  hermit,  of  Pomfret,  lived  in  the  time 
of  King  John. 

Nos.  2 and  3,  Two  windows  from  an  old  build- 
ing  at  Minehead,  Somersetshire,  now  nsed  as  a 
tannery.  The  woodwork  is  of  great  solidity, 
fastened  with  pegs.  The  arched  windows  are  in 
the  upper  story,  whilst  the  square-headed  one  is 
on  the  ground-floor. 

Nos.  4 and  5,  Door-hoods  or  'canopies  from 
Woodstock,  Oxfordshire.  In  No.  5,  the  truss  or 
bracket  is  of  wood,  boldly  carved,  with  secondary 
support  of  iron.  No.  4 is  entirely  of  wrought- 
iron  j the  foliage  and  scroll-work  being  worked 
with  great  freedom  of  handling. 


TOURNAY  CATHEDRAL. 

Belgium  does  not  possess  a finer  example  of 
Gothic  architecture  than  the  choir  of  the  cathe- 
dral  at  Tournay,  and  it  is  strange  that  so  very  j 
little  should  be  known  as  to  the  history  of  this 
very  remarkable  work;  even  the  date  of  its 
erection  is  involved  in  doubt.  Hovelant,  a local 
historian  and  arclueologist,  says  that  this  choir 
was  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century ! Sohayes,  that  it  was  begun  in  1110, 
and  completed  in  1242  ; Kugler,  that  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1338.  Now  none  of  these  dates  are  in  , 
accordance  with  the  architecture  of  the  building,  j 
which,  from  the  great  similarity  it  bears  to  the  ; 
choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Beauvais  (erected ' 
12-10-1250),  is  probably  a building  of  the  latter  , 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  no  ’ 
probability  of  the  Belgian  church  being  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  French  one,  becanse  if  we 
compare  contemporary  buildings  in  the  two 
countries  we  find  that  the  French  were  half  a 
century  in  advance  of  the  Belgians.*  The  choir 


• This  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  choirs  of  Amiens 
and  Brussels,  which  were  contemporary. 


of  Tournay  Cathedral  is  so  far  superior  in  point 
of  detail  and  construction  to  anything  else  in 
Belgium,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  after 
all,  it  was  not  the  work  of  a French  architect. 
There  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  heaviness  of 
, detail  and  clumsiness  of  construction  so  apparent 
in  Belgian  buildings  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

I nor  are  any  of  the  “ bungling  ” contrivances  by 
which  the  Mediseval  builders  in  Belgium  over- 
came their  difficulties  to  be  seen  in  this  church. 

! Here  the  arches  set  down  properly  on  to  the 
capitals,  and  the  capitals  are  set  properly  on  the 
' shafts  or  columns,  and  the  whole  work  seems  to 
■ have  been  carefully  set  out  before  it  was 
I erected,  a thing  uot  to  be  found  in  any  other 
I early  church  in  Belgium. 

The  choir  of  Tournay  is  of  grand  dimensions  ; 
it  contains  seven  bays  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
apse.  The  aisles  are  very  large,  and  have 
shallow  chapels  opening  into  each  bay;  the 
entire  leugtb,  exclusive  of  the  lady-chapel  at 
the  east  eud,  is  lilO  ft. ; the  height  to  the  vault- 
ing, 111  ft. ; and  the  width,  exclusive  oF  the 
chapels,  100  ft.  The  arrangement  of  the  chevet 
is  singular : the  centre  compartment  alone  opens 
I into  a chapel,  the  other  four  compartments  are 
bowed  out  into  apses.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
give  great  space  in  the  part  of  the  aisle  which 
I surrounds  the  high  altar;  and  as  this  space  is 
I available  for  congregational  purposes,  it  is  a 
j remarkably  good  arrangement  for  High  Mass 
and  other  grand  ecclesiastical  functions,  espe-  , 
j cially  when,  as  is  the  case  at  Tournay,  there  is  a | 
I very  solid  rood-screen  at  the  west  end  of  the ! 
j choir.  i 

With  the  exception  of  Beauvais  no  more : 
daring  exploit  in  the  way  of  construction  was  I 
ever  attempted  in  the  middle  ages  than  the  j 
erection  of  the  choir  of  Tonmay ; of  coarse  it  j 
was  too  daring.  The  Gothic  architects  succeeded 
in  supporting  a stone  vault  upon  the  smallest  [ 
I possible  substructure,  but  they  could  not  succeed  , 
' in  supporting  it  upon  nothing,  and  hence  we  find  1 
i that  at  Beauvais  they  were  obliged  to  subdivide 
j the  arches  and  add  supplementary  piers,  and  at 
Tournay  the  buttresses  have  had  to  be  enlarged,  ! 
and  the  whole  building  tied  up  with  iron  rods. 
It  is  said  that  these  ties  were  not  added  till 


the  time  of  Louis  XI'V. ; but  fractures  and  settle-.i 
ments  seem  to  have  taken  place  even  before  the 
work  was  completed,  for  in  one  of  the  smalli 
apses,  forming  the  chevet,  a window  is  abonti 
8 in.  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  Nc 
settlements,  however,  seem  to  have  taken  place 
lately,  and  the  opening  of  the  triforinm  some 
thirty  years  ago,  which  had  been  blocked  up' 
during  the  last  century,  has  had  no  bad  effect  upon 
the  stability  of  the  building,  while  it  has  added: 
greatly  to  its  beauty.  There  are  several' 
peculiarities  in  the  design  of  this  choir  which  we  > 
will  now  point  out.  In  the  first  place,  tbe  piers  are 
not  arranged  like  columns,  but  are  placed  with  i 
their  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  choir  like  but- 
tresses. Secondly,  the  triforium,  instead  of  being  j 
arranged  as  a continuous  arcade  or  a series  ofc'd 
arches  equally  subdivided,  consists  of  two  Gothic.! 
openings  of  two  lights  each,  with  a smaller  open-i  ] 
ing  of  one  light  between  them.  This  centre  lights  | 
in  addition  to  being  much  narrower  than  the 
other  openings,  is  also  lower,  and  the  large  space;  j 
above  it  is  pierced  by  two  cusped  circles.  In,, 
the  apse,  where  the  comjiartments  are  narrowen;! 
than  at  the  sides  of  the  choir,  this  centrall[t 
opening  is  omitted.  And  thirdly,  the  clearstory  It 
windows,  which  are  very  high  and  lofty,  are, 
also  singular  : they  are  of  three  lights,  and  as  j 
the  two  outer  lights  are  made  to  coincide  with.l» 
the  larger  openings  of  tbe  triforium  below,  and; 
the  centre  light  with  the  smaller  central  openingi'^ 
of  tbe  triforum,  the  centre  light  is  very  moobi;^ 
narrower  than  the  two  outer  ones.  Outside  the  ( 
effect  of  this  is  not  satisfactory,  but  internally,iii 
the  stained  glass  has  been  skilfully  arranged  so:  j 
as  to  subdivide  the  two  larger  lights  into  three;. . 
compartments  each,  and  thus  the  awkward  lookl 
has  been  avoided. 

This  choir  has  been  well  restored.  None  of:  c 
tbe  furniture  is  old  except  the  rood-screen,  which;'  t 
is  a magnificent  example  of  early  Renaissancei  i 
work,  constructed  of  marble  and  alabaster,  and  , 
covered  with  sculpture.  The  high  altar  is  com-:  ■ 
posed  of  white  marble  and  bronze  gilt,  and  was ; 
brought  from  the  now-destroyed  church  or  i 
St.  Martin.  It  is  poor  in  design,  and  although)  • 
its  material  is  costly,  it  looks  mean  and  undignu 
fied.  Tbe  stalls,  bishop’s  throne,  and  side-screeusi  i 
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re  all  unworthy  of  this  noble  choir  ; in  fact,  the 
hole  of  the  furniture  and  nearly  all  of  the 
loniiments  were  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of 
le  French  Kepublic.  A new  altar  has  been  put 
p in  the  lady-ohapel, — it  is  of  stone  with  an 
•cadcd  front,  but  is  too  poor  for  its  position. 
11  the  windows  of  the  choir  and  apse  have  been 
lied  with  very  rich  modern  stained  glass  ; and 
though  the  colours  are  a little  crude,  the 
induws  aro  excellent  in  design,  and  the 
jnerul  effect  is  decidedly  good.  We  believe 
leso  windows  are  by  Capronierj  probably  a 
vv  years  will  take  off  the  metallic  look  in  some 
' the  colouring. 

The  transept  of  the  cathedral  is  a fine  speci- 
en  of  Romanesque  work.  In  very  early  days 
e conductor  of  this  journal  printed  some 
irticulars  of  the  building  at  that  time,  and  of 
e varions  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  ages  of 
e structure.  These  will  be  found  in  the  Civil 
njincefTs’  Journal. 


ARCHITECTURE  ON  DEESIDE. 

So.ME  years  ago  Mr.  W.  Cunliffe  Brooks  in- 
lired  of  us  the  name  and  address  of  the  author 
a competition  design  which,  though  unsuccess- 
1,  we  had  published  because  of  its  cleverness, 
id  desired  to  know  what  we  could  say  for  him. 
e were  able  to  say  what  satisfied  our  inquirer, 
id  the  following  article,  which,  because  of  the 
lOve  incident,  we  reprint  from  the  Aberdeen 
umal,  sets  forth  one  small  part  of  the  result 
that  introduction.  We  recall  with  gratifica- 
m several  similar  instances  wherein,  during  the 
urso  of  our  long  editorship,  a few  honest  words 
.ve  served  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  good 
rtune,  without  the  knowledge,  even  to  this 
y,  in  more  than  one  case,  of  the  person  bene- 
ed  : — 

“ We  lately  bad  an  outing  up  Decside,  and  took 
e opportunity  of  visiting  a number  of  archi- 
Dtural  works  lately  executed,  or  in  course  of 
nstruction,  all  by  one  architect, — Mr.  George 
luefilt,  of  London ; bub  while  we  now  give  a 
'scription  of  these  works,  be  it  known  that  it 
inot  for  the  purpose  of  puffing  up  this  gentle- 
iiii,  and  we  hope,  upon  future  occasions,  to  give 
Iscriptions  of  works  by  our  own  local  arcLi- 
:t3,  and  which  we  shall  have  even  greater 
^asurc  in  doing  than  in  noticing  those  by  one 
10  is  a stranger  to  us. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  Borrowstone,  Kincardine 
Neil,— Captain  Halt’s  residence.  Here,  some 
ree  years  ago,  Mr.  Truefitt  altered  the  old 
use,  adding  a new  dining  and  drawing  room, 
ne  more  bedrooms,  bath,  &o.,  and  joining  the 
w to  the  old  woik  by  a low  wing, — fortunately, 

• a fire  occurred  this  spring,  and  burnt  the 
lole  of  the  old  place  to  the  ground,  the  low 
ilding  being  the  means  of  preserving  the  new. 
e rubbish  has  now  being  cleared  away,  and 
(V  works  are  in  progress,  in  the  same  style  as 
i rooms  erected  three  years  ago.  We  may 
re  remark  that,  in  Mr.  Truefitt’s  buildings,  we 
not  get  that  horridly  cold  appearance  which 
i'  have  in  onr  Union-street,  where  the  chief 
in  seems  to  be  to  get  every  stone  as  white  as 
bsible,  and  as  smooth.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
'ts  his  stones  as  varied  in  colour  as  he  can,  and, 
1th  the  exception  of  the  “ dressings,”  the  work 
as  'rough  as  possible, — not  rough  work,  but 
(>nee  of  random  sizes,  and  rough  on  the  face. 

Ie  result  is,  that  he  gets  a great  vai'iety  of 
our,  and  a deal  of  light  and  shade,  even  on  a 
ikin  wall.  The  paint  of  his  frames  and  sashes 
bf  a warm  yellowish  colour,  which  adds  much 
|the  general  effect,  and  again  gets  rid  of  cold 
.pearaucc-s. 

iFhe  second  place  wo  visited  was  Aboyne 
■Btle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  Here 
j".  Truefitt,  about  five  years  ago,  pulled  down 
5 old  kitchen  department,  which  was  in  a 
.nous  condition,  and  erected  now  buildings  in 
|!ir  place,  all  in  granite,  with  stepped  gables, 
(ry  simply  done,  but  effectively.  We  notice 
■3  total  absence  of  mouldings,  everything  done 
ing  square  in  the  edges,  and  which  seems  to  be 
:j  most  reasonable  way  of  using  granite, — 
I'tainly  the  best  way  of  saving  a client’s  pocket. 
1}  have  often  seen  in  polished  work  that  square 
'mbers  look  better  than  moulded,  and  cost 
thing  at  all  compared  with  the  latter.  We 
iw  see  the  same  result  in  unpuliched  work. 

On  the  Green,  at  Aboyne,  we  noticed  that 
'8  same  architect  had  just  commenced  new 
iiools,  under  the  local  School  Board,  and,  on 
imining  the  plans,  we  found  the  same  style 
riutended  to  bo  carried  out — stones  of  varied 
our,  h'gh  roofs  j and  here  we  may  mention 


that  Mr.  Truefitt  never  seems  to  have  a show 
front  to  his  buildings.  He  carries  the  same 
work  all  the  way  round,  and  distributes  his 
gables,  &c.,  so  that  his  outlines  look  well  from 
any  point  of  view.  We  can  point  out  some 
buildings  in  a certain  great  northern  city  of 
which  we  aro  proud,  where  we  have  the  cold 
white  granite  front,  every  block  as  square  as 
possible,  while  the  sides  are  done  roughly  with 
variegated  stones ; and  we  have  thought  to 
ourselves  what  a pity  they  did  not  mix  up  the 
lot  together,  and  use  squared  ones  equally  all 
round,  and  rough  ones  equally  also.  The  cost 
would  have  been  no  more,  and  the  effect  doubled. 

From  Aboyne  we  went  to  Glen  Tanar ; and 
here  Mr.  W.  Cunliffe  Brooks’s  liberality  and  taste 
have  allowed  our  friend  plenty  of  scope  for  his 
designs  in  all  kinds  of  works.  At  the  Bridge  of 
Tanar,  on  a fine  rock,  is  a tower — ^the  entrance 
lodge  of  the  estate.  Here  there  is  no  show 
front : the  windows  of  the  different  floors  are 
dodged  about,  so  that  each  front  has  only  about 
one  window  j and  the  stones  have  been  very 
carefully  selected,  of  various  colours,  in  stages. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  tower  is  well  ‘battered’ 
down  into  the  rock  ; a staircase  runs  up  inside 
one  corner,  and  has  a projecting  turret  at  the 
top,  covered  with  lead.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  buildings  we  have  seen  here,  while  we 
noticed  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  we 
could  point  to  as  being  expensive,  as  work  which 
was  not  absolutely  needed,  or  which  could  have 
been  done  at  less  cost,  but  all  done  well  and 
properly.  From  the  tower  we  pass  by  the  side 
of  the  River  Tanar  till  we  come  to  another  lodge 
at  the  deer  fence.  This  building  is  square,  with 
roof  hipped  all  ways. 

We  then  pass  on  to  what  was  a tumble-down 
old  cottage,  of  one  story  only.  A wing  has  been 
added  at  the  end,  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  with 
gable  in  front.  The  old  part  has  had  a pro- 
jecting window  added,  and  new  frames  and 
sashes.  So,  with  the  addition  also  of  some 
shrubs  and  flowers,  this  looks  a delightful  little 
cottage.  The  new  wing  contains  a scullery,  &o. ; 
and  here,  as  in  all  the  cottages  erected  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  he  has  had  the  water  laid  on  from  the 
hills  in  pipes,  and  taken  to  the  sinks,  where 
there  are  no  taps,  but  the  water  is  always 
running  day  and  night,  aright  regal  ‘constant 
Bupply.’  The  population  of  Glen  Tanar  having 
increased  some  50  per  cent,  since  Mr.  Brooks 
landed  in  it,  the  consumption  of  whisky,  wo 
presume,  has  not  decreased ; but  if  it  be  true 
that  less  per  head  is  consumed,  wo  presume  it 
most  be  from  Mr.  Brooks  having  done  away 
with  the  excuse  the  men  had,  when  at  home,  of 
having  nothing  to  mix  with  the  genuine  article. 

The  next  place  is  a house  perched  up  above 
the  road, — the  old  farmhouse.  This  was  a 
dreadful  blot  on  the  landscape  ; but,  by  erecting 
a picturesque  dairy  at  one  end,  with  low  walls, 
high  roof,  and  verandah,  which  verandah  is 
carried  in  front  of  the  house,  the  whole  gets 
quite  right.  The  dairy-walls  all  round  internally 
have  white  glazed  tiles  above  the  shelves,  with 
various  monogram  devices,  dates,  and  subjects 
relating  to  dairy  matters,  all  done  by  the  hand. 
There  is  also  a white  marble  fountain,  with  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  in  which  the  butter  is 
deposited.  We  next  reach  the  kitchen  garden, 
with  its  high  wall,  at  the  corner  of  which, 
forming,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  wall,  is  the  gar- 
dener’s  cottage.  One  would  expect  a couple  of 
rooms  here,  as  only  a corner  window  and  a couple 
of  small  ones  besides  are  to  be  seen  ; but  inside 
we  find  kitchen,  scullery,  sitting-room,  and  three 
bedrooms,  &c.,  the  entrance-door  and  most  of  the 
windows  being  towards  the  garden.  Mr.  Truefitt 
seems  to  be  great  in  corner  windows.  Wherever 
he  can  with  propriety  put  one,  there  we  find  it ; 
and  it  not  only  is  most  pleasing  externally,  but 
it  is  exceedingly  nice  inside  the  room  to  be  able 
to  see  in  two  directions.  The  corner  window  to 
this  cottage  is  a triple  one : the  corner  of  the 
room  is  cut  off,  and  the  window  extends  also  on 
each  side, — so  it  is  a three-light  window  in  three 
different  planes.  We  now  turn  off  to  the  stabling, 
which  is  very  extensive.  Stables,  loose  boxes, 
coach  - houses,  harness. room,  cleaning  - places, 
&c., — all  with  plenty  of  room  and  of  good  height; 
also  two  cottages.  The  stables  have  water 
always  running,  and  the  buildings  are  in  the 
same  simple  but  effective  style  as  all  the  other 
buildings  in  the  glen.  We  see  the  architect 
likes  to  keep  his  walla  low  and  roofs  high, — a 
sure  way  of  getting  efl'ect  when  the  proportion 
is  good.  Near  the  stables  we  find  the  deer  and 
game  larders,  with  well-stoffed  roofs  to  keep 
them  cool,  overhanging  eaves,  ornamented  tiles 
on  the  walla,  with  appropriate  devices,  birds. 


ic.  ; and,  as  we  hear,  well  stocked,  according  to 
the  seasons.  A little  beyond,  wo  come  to  the 
dog-keunela,  perfect  in  arrangement,  and  as 
picturesque  as  all  the  other  works,  with  constant 
flow  of  water  through  the  yards  fur  drinking  and 
bathing.  We  then  see  two  houses,  in  one  of 
which  lives  Mr.  Brooks’s  great  deer-stalker,  and 
if  he  does  not  appreciate  his  home,  where  be  has 
plenty  of  room,  his  out-of-door  seats,  and  his 
water,  he  ought  to,  as  we  dare  say  he  does.  We 
must  now  make  off  to  the  House  itself  of  Glen 
Tanar.  This  originally  was  one  of  the  little 
Scotch  cottages  : two  rooms  on  ground-floor  and 
two  attics  in  roof.  The  Earl  of  Southesk  then 
had  the  shooting  for  a time,  and  erected  a wing, 
containing  dining-room,  drawing-room,  and 
some  bed-rooms  ; but  when  Mr.  Brooks  came 
these  were  all  made  into  bed-rooms,  and  in 
six  weeks  Mr.  Truefitt  designed,  and  had 
three  large  reception-rooms  built,  30  ft.  by 
22  ft.  each.  As  time  was  an  object,  these  rooms 
were  erected  of  timber,  and  harled  outside  ; but 
they  have  since  had  an  external  casing  of  granite. 
Another  large  wing  has  been  built,  consisting  of 
servants’  hall,  bed-rooms,  &c.,  new  kitchen  de- 
partment ; and  the  old  part  of  the  building  has 
been  altered  and  added  to,  and  made  to  agree 
with  the  new  work.  We  here  get  a large 
verandah  and  porch  combined  in  rustic  work, 
and  other  bits  of  rustic  work  about  the  building. 
Internally,  the  principal  rooms  have  pine  dados 
and  panelled  ceilings,  and  we  notice  in  all  the 
bed-rooms  ornamental  glass  of  quaint  design, 
every  pattern  different,  and  designed  by  the 
architect.  This  glass  is  in  the  lower  panes  of 
the  sashes,  and  while  it  gets  rid  of  the  usual 
short  white  blinds,  gives  a cheerful  effect  to  the 
rooms,  and  adds  to  the  external  general  effect. 
Sitting  and  bed  rooms  are  papered  with  tinted- 
glazed  plain  papers,  of  quiet  tints;  they  do  not, 
therefore,  interfere  at  all  with  the  pictures, 
engravings,  water-colour  drawings,  <£c.,  with 
which  the  whole  of  the  walla  throughout  the 
house  are  well  covered.  Our  advice  to  all  our 
readers  is  to  cover  your  walla  with  such  quiet 
tints  that  you  may  put  up  your  pictures,  or  old 
china,  or  anything  you  like,  and  in  whatever 
position  you  choose.  To  return  to  the  bouse  : 
carpets  are  the  same  everywhere — sitting-rooans, 
bed-rooms,  and  staircase.  This  adds  greatly  to 
the  repose  of  the  place.  The  bed-rooms  are 
purposely  all  small,  but  there  are  plenty  of  them. 
One  idea  was  to  keep  the  house  as  small  in  ap- 
pearance as  possible.  Besides,  here  in  Scotland, 
when  on  a vieit,  a man  would  rather  be  in  a cosy 
room,  with  a fire  which  will  warm  it,  than  in  a 
great  bam  of  a place  where  a fire  makes  no 
impression.  Wash-stands  and  dressing-tables, 
looking-glasses,  and  writing-tables,  are  all  de- 
signed purposely,  and  mostly  made  fixtures. 
Wherever  a shelf  or  a bracket  could  be  put  up, 
there  it  is.  The  beds  are  so  nice,  that  one  does 
not  like  to  get  up,  and  a distinguished  visitor  once 
said  they  were  so  comfortable  that  ‘it  was  worth 
a guinea  a minute  to  be  in  one.’  Throughout 
the  house,  Mr.  Brooks  has  no  end  of  fine  antique 
furniture,  ivories,  bronzes,  «fec. ; but  the  charm 
of  the  whole  is  the  comfort  which  prevails  every- 
where in  this  his  Scottish  home,  even  to  bis  bed- 
room, which  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  and 
delightful  room  in  the  house. 

From  the  house  we  crossed  the  Tanar  by  a 
rustic  bridge,  and  in  a few  minutes  came  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Lesmo.  There  were  the  ruius 
here  of  a small  laird’s  house,  with  an  ancient 
archway.  The  latter  was  left  intact,  the  old 
walls  covered  in,  and  now  we  find  a charming 
little  church.  The  roofs,  seats,  choir-seats,  and 
pulpit  are  all  lustio  pine,  from  the  forest. 
Between  the  rafters  the  roof  is  ‘powdered’ 
with  lead  stars,  gilt,  and  with  small  mirror  in 
centre  of  each;  the  floor  is  granite, — a granite 
font,  the  most  simple  one  we  ever  saw, — and  all 
the  windows,  which  are  very  small,  are  filled 
with  ornamental  glass.  The  whole  of  this  little 
church  is  most  effective,  and,  of  course,  is  visited 
by  all  who  go  to  Glen  Tanar. 

Making  now  over  the  hill,  and  by  the  Queen’s- 
road  to  the  Dee,  we  soon  come  to  a building  on 
its  banks,  called  Fasnadaracb.  This  is  a fishing 
lodge,  which  has  just  been  erected.  Here  Mr. 
Truefitt  gives  us  his  stepped  gables,  high  roofs, 
verandah,  and  bay  windows,  to  bis  heart’s 
content.  It  has  also  a terrace  overhanging  the 
river,  and  a great  river  wall  going  right  down  to 
the  river. 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  up  tho 
Glen  and  into  the  Forest,  but  we  found  a notice 
which  showed  that  tourists,  if  they  went  without 
leave,  ‘might  get  accidentally  shot  in  the 
forest,’  and  as  we  did  not  wish  our  friends  to 
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mourn  for  as  quite  so  soon,  or  the  proprietors  of 
this  paper  to  appoint  some  one  in  our  place,  we 
thought  we  would  not  venture,  not  havintj  the 
required  pass.  We  were  told,  however,  that  the 
Bame  architect  had  been  putting  up  quaint  little 
stables  and  huts  in  out-of-the-way  place?,  and 
that  Mr.  Biooks,  besides  thirty  miles  of  deer 
fencing,  had  made  miles  of  new  roads,  and 
.straightened  and  levelled  miles  of  old  ones,  also 
had  put  up  stone  bridges,  iron  bridges,  wooden 
rustic  bridges,  attended  to  the  water-courees, 
and,  in  fact,  had  done  everything  that  could  be 
done  in  reason  and  with  good  taste. 

After  passing  Dinnet  Bridge,  we  came  to 
Cambus  O’May,  a lovelv  spot,  and  where, 
through  Lord  fluntly’s  exertions,  the  good 
railway  folks  are  going  to  mate  a station.  Here, 
on  the  hill,  or  some  distance  up,  our  architect  is 
putting  up  a capital  house  for  Mr.  H.  L. 
Gaskell, — diuing-room,  drawing-room,  library, 
billiard-room,  and  lots  of  bedrooms.  There  will 
•be  three  gables  in  front  towards  the  road,  the 
■centre  one  stepped,  and  below  it  a large  bay 
window,  with  verandah  around  it. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  not  merely 
feeen  describing  a number  of  buildings,  but  from 
what  we  have  seen,  we  have  given  our  readers 
• several  practical  bints  which  many  may  profit 
By,  and  we  hope  they  will. 

As  to  the  architect  who  has  designed  these 
•works,  lie  has  to  thank  his  clients  for  giving  him 
such  a capital  opportunity  of  leaving  hi$  mark 
on  Deeside. 

We  may  add  that  our  townsmen,  Messrs. 
Warrack  & Daniel,  have  been  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  the  greater  portion  of  the  above  works ; 
and  that  Messrs.  Burgess  & Son,of  Aboyne,have 
done  the  greater  portion  of  the  masonry.  Mr. 
Stuart  hfls  been  resident  clerk  of  the  works 
nearly  all  the  time  at  Glen  Tanar.” 


INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AT  PRESTON. 

The  mayor  of  Preston,  on  Thursday,  10th  inst., 
opened  the  new  and  extensive  shop,  work-rooms, 
committee  and  show  rooms,  just  completed 
for  the  “Preston  Industrial  Institute  for  the 
Blind.” 

The  large  sale-shop,  30  ft.  by  30  ft.,  is  fitted 
up  with  every  requisite,  and  has  a long  counter, 
about  32  ft.,  made  of  the  choicest  pitch-pine 
•wood,  and  occupies  part  of  the  frontage  to 
•Glovers- street  5 in  the  rear  are  rooms  for 

cane  ” seating,  29  ft.  by  14  ft. ; brush-room, 
40  ft.  by  28  ft.,  with  “ pan  ” room,  18  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  and  apparatus  occupying  one  end.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  frontage  is  the  resi- 
dence for  the  saleswomen,  and  comprises  large 
kitchen,  parlour,  and  scullery,  and  three  bed- 
-i-ooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  cellars  under  the 
whole  of  the  buildings,  roomy  and  lofty,  are 
used  as  workrooms,  storerooms,  &c.,  the  largest 
being  32  ft.  by  28  ft.  for  ship-making ; this 
cellar  is  constructed  in  one  span.  The  first 
'floor  is  approached  by  two  staircases,  one  for 
•the  house  portion,  and  the  other  for  the  public 
in  case  of  meetings  or  for  ednoational  purposes 
Tor  the  blind.  Each  staircase  leads  to  the  large 
committee-room  and  secretary’s  ofiice.  These 
rooms  are  so  constructed  that,  by  removing  a 
■sliding  partition,  one  large  room  for  public 
entertainments  can  be  formed,  having  separate 
entrances.  Adjoining  are  lavatories,  cloak,  and 
ante  rooms. 

The  main  gronnd-floor  front  is  built  of  Long- 
ridge  stone,  and  is  effective  in  design.  In  the 
centre  of  the  building  is  provided  a hose  suf- 
■.ficiently  long,  in  case  of  fire,  to  extend  to  all  the 
main  rooms.  The  total  cost  has  been  3,0001., 
and  the  money  was  raised  at  a bazaar  held  in 
April,  1872,  when  the  net  proceeds  amounted  to 
3,4441.  Is.  9d.,  after  paying  all  expenses.  The 
work  has  been  well  carried  ont  by  Mr.  John 
Walmsley,  of  Preston,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  T.  fl.  Myres  CMessrs.  Myres,  Yeevers,  & 
Myres,  architects),  Preston. 


THE  NEW  HARBOUR  AT  ABERDEEN. 

The  extension  of  the  North  Pier,  which  has 
■been  inaugurated  by  the  Duke  of  Edinbnt^h 
laying  the  chief  stone,  will  complete  the  whole 
work  of  the  harbonr  improvements  at  Aberdeen. 
The  total  cost  of  these  improvements  will  amonnt 
to  about  250,0001.  In  accordance  with  the 
powers  of  the  Act  of  1868,  the  diversion  of  the 
river  Dee  was  commenced  in  the  following  year, 
and  finished  two  years  ago,  at  a cost  of  about 
52,0001.,  while  the  new  south  breakwater  was 


begun  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  was  concluded 
towards  the  end  of  last  year,  the  cost  being 
about  80,0001.  The  breakwater  was  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  end  of  the  North 
Pier  from  the  full  weight  of  the  sea,  and  to 
prevent  too  great  an  influx  into  the  harbour.  It 
was  formed  solely  of  concrete,  and  is  950  ft.  in 
length  and  47  ft.  in  height.  This  second 
extension  of  the  North  Pier  was  contemplated  in 
the  Act  of  1863,  it  being  considered  that  without 
it  the  harbour  was  incomplete.  The  original 
North  Pier,  which  e.xtended  to  1,200  ft.  in  length, 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  eminent 
engineer,  and  constructed  according  to  his  plans. 
The  first  two  sections  of  the  pier  were  con- 
structed  of  stone,  bnt  the  new  extension  is  to  be 
formed  of  concrete,  in  similar  fashion  to  the 
south  breakwater.  Mr.  W.  Dyce  Cay,  the 
engineer  of  the  commissioners,  designed  the 
work,  his  plan  haviug  been  approved  of  by  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw  and  Mr.  Abernetby.  The 
fonudation  for  the  first  250  fc.  consists  of  a 
rubble  mound,  and  beyond  that  distance  of  fine 
sand,  the  depth  of  water  above  the  foundation 
being  about  15  fc.  at  low  water  of  ordinary 
spring  tides.  Mr.  Cay,  in  his  report  on  the  con- 
struction, says: — 

■'  It  is  proDosed  to  form  thp  foundation  of  tiip  structure 
bv  layine  down  a concrete  mound  or  platform  of  consider- 
able width.  This  platform  will  be  formed  of  bags,  each 
containing  about  lifty  tons  of  concrete  deposited  in  a 
liquid  state.  The  deposit  of  these  bags  will  be  efT'Cted 
by  the  use  of  a hopper  box  fitted  into  the  well  of  a steam 
hopper  barge.  The  bottom  of  the  box  will  be  formed  of 
two  doors  opening  on  hinges,  through  which  the  bag  will 
be  made  to  drop.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  down  the  bags 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  work  so 
as  to  allow  them  time  to  sink  and  settle  into  or  through 
the  sand  and  become  consolidated  before  they  are  built 
on.  The  foundation  mound  will  be  formed  of  three 
courses  or  tiers  of  fifty-ton  hags  laidlongitudinally  in  the 
direction  of  the  pier,  the  lowest  tier  being  about  120  ft., 
and  the  upper  tier  about  55  ft.  wide  ; above  them  another 
tier  of  bags  will  he  laid  transversely,  each  bag  being  about 
•10  ff.  long  after  deposit  and  extending  across  the  work 
from  outside  to  outside,  which  will  bring  up  the  work  to 
about  2 ft.  below  low  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides  ; 
above  them  will  be  placed  one  course  or  tier  of  concrete 
blocks  averaging  twenty  tons  weight  each,  which  will 
bring  the  work  up  to  2 ft.  above  low  water  of  ordinary 
spring  tides  : from  which  level  to  the  roadway,  a height 
of  about  20  ft.,  the  work  will  be  built  of  concrete 
deposited  liquid  in  »itii  in  frames  in  pieces  of  about  603 
tons  each,  as  in  the  new  south  breakwater.” 

By  this  extension,  which  it  is  estimated  will 
cost  44,0001.,  the  breadth  of  the  harbour 
entrance  will  be  enlarged  from  450  ft.  to 
1,200  ft.  Another  important  improvement  about 
to  be  executed  is  the  deepening  of  the  entrance, 
to  allow  large  vessels  to  leave  and  enter  the 
harbour  during  any  state  of  the  tide. 


EHOSESMOR,  NORTH  WALES. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church  in 
course  of  erection  in  this  district,  on  the  Duke 
of  Westminster’s  estate,  was  laid  on  Thursday, 
the  27th  of  August  last,  by  Mrs.  J.  Scott  Bankes, 
of  Soughton  Hall.  The  church  is  to  be  in  the 
Early  English  style,  with  nave  24  ft.  broad  by 
GO  ft.  in  length,  and  a chancel  with  semi-circnlar 
apse,  in  which  are  five  single  lancets.  The 
only  entrance  is  by  a south  porch,  the  vestry 
and  organ-chamber  being  on  the  north  of  the 
chancel.  The  nave  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
chancel  by  a dwarf  wall  of  Halkyn  marble  ; the 
seven  steps  to  the  communion-table  will  be  of 
the  same.  The  bell-turret  is  immediately  over 
the  chancel  arch.  The  Yen.  Archdeacon 
. Ffoulkes  preached  the  sermon  in  the  schoolroom 
adjoining  the  site,  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
laid  1001.  upon  the  stone,  which  bore  the  follow, 
ing  inscription  T — “ The  foundation-stone  of  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  Cacrfallwch,  was  laid  by  Mrs. 
J.  Scott  Bankes,  on  Thursday.  27th  August,  1874. 
Rev.  T.  Williams.  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Northop  ; 
Rev.  T.  E.  Jones,  B.A.,  curate,  Cacrfallwch.  John 
Hill,  architect,  Brighton.”  The  builder  is  Mr. 
W'm.  Morris,  of  Rhyl,  and  the  estimate  of  total 
cost  is  1,3001. 


INIGO  JONES. 

Mu.  John  Times,  in  the  course  of  a com- 
munication to  the  City  Press,  aided  by  Peter 
Cunningham’s  “ Life  of  Inigo  Jones,”  brings 
together  into  an  agreeable  form  some  of  the  more 
salient  particulars:  as  thus, — “With  the  con- 
sent  of  the  king,  Inigo  Jones  began  to  remove 
St.  Gregory’s  Church,  which  stood  at  the  west 
end  of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  and  it  would  have  been 
soon  demolished  had  the  king’s  affairs  been  at 
the  time  in  a more  prosperous  condition.  But 
it  was  now  Inigo’s  turn  to  be  annoyed.  The 
parishioners  of  St.  Gregory  laid  their  complaint 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Commons 
sent  it  on  to  the  Lords,  with  a declaration  ap- 


pended that  the  parishioners  deserved  redrdjj 
and  that  proceedings  should  be  taken  agairl 
the  king’s  architect  for  the  demolition  he  hi 
caused.  The  complaint  of  the  parishioners  l|| 
not  reached  us,  but  the  declaration  of  the  Cdli 
mons  contains  some  curious  characteristioBij 
Inigo’s  manner.  He  is  accused  of  saying,  tl» 
ho  would  not  undertake  the  repairs  of 
Paul’s,  ‘unless  he  might  be  the  sole  monanfl 
or  might  have  the  principality  thereof,’ -| 
harmless  charge,  indeed,  but  personally  inj 
resting,  from  the  curious  confirmation  it  s ;; 
plies  to  the  truth  of  Jonson’s  satire.  The  c^j 
is,  however,  more  offensive.  He  first  pnlfl 
down  a portion  of  the  church,  and  then  tbref] 
ened,  ‘that  if  the  parishioners  would  not  tii; 
down  the  rest  of  it,  then  the  galleries  sho'l 
be  sawed  down,  and  with  the  materials  of  i 
said  church  should  be  thrown  down  into  ; 
street ;’  but,  finding  this  of  no  avail,  he  furti 
threatened,  ‘that  if  they  did  not  take  down  t 
said  church  they  should  be  laid  by  the  heels.’- 

The  declaration  of  the  Commons  broup 
Inigo  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  ans? 
to  the  charge  was,  ‘ that  he  was  not  guilty  of  i 
offence  in  such  a manner  and  form  as 
declaration  expressed.’  Inigo  gained  timei 
this  way,  but  the  division  was  against  him,  i 
the  great  architect  not  only  saw  hie  noble  w 
of  reconstruction  at  a standstill,  but  the  v 
stones  be  had  quarried  and  conveyed  to  ) 
City  made  over  to  the  parishioners  of  I 
Gregory’s,  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  chat 
(Dugdale’s  ‘ St.  Paul’s.’  Second  edition.  17i 

The  Last  Years  of  Inigo  Jones’s  Life. — 
last  of  Inigo’s  works  was  the  church  of  St. Pi 
in  Covent-garden,  at  the  consecration  of  wb- 
by  Bishop  Juxon,  the  architect  was  prest 
‘ This  church,’  says  Elmes,  ‘ is  the  only  spi 
men  of  the  true  Vitrnvian  Tuscan  ever  ka< 
to  have  been  executed.’  Jones  lived  fourt 
years  longer,  but  the  Civil  War  diverted  me 
thonghta  and  means  from  the  peaceful  emp'i 
ments  of  architecture,  and  found  for  the  k 
and  his  nobility  other  and  sterner  occupati 
than  superintending  squares  or  rebuild 
palaces.  The  stones  quarried  for  St.  Paul’s  w 
taken,  we  have  seen,  to  rebuild  St.  Gregor")! 
Whitehall  was  left  unfinished;  Greenwich  wij 
mere  fragment  of  a large  design ; and  f 
masons  and  workmen  in  the  squares  of  It 
coln’s.inn  and  Covent-garden  took  to  arms, 
fought  for  King  or  Commons,  as  interest;’ 
inclination  led  them.  Poets,  actors,  and  i 
gravers  were  alike  thrown  out  of  their  uii 
occupations.  Davenant,  the  Poet  Laurer 
became  Lieutenant-General  of  Ordnance  un 
the  King  ; Winther,  Governor  of  Farnham,  i 
the  Parliament ; while  Robinson,  the  aa 
Hollar,  Peake,  and  Faithorne,  the  engravers,  ?| 
one  still  greater,  Inigo  Jones  himself,  were  tan 
with  arms  in  their  hands  at  the  siege  of  Basal 
(Carlyle’s  ‘ Cromwell,’  2nd  edition.)  ® 

The  last  twelve  years  of  Jones’s  life  wll 
clouded  with  anxieties  and  disappointme® 
He  was  not  only  imprisoned,  hut  fined  fort  ! 
loyalty.  His  office  of  surveyor  was  at  the  ijl 
bnt  nominal ; for  he  was  neither  employee^ 
surveyor  nor  paid  as  one.  But  he  had  sa-3 
money,  which  in  those  perilons  times  he  warl 
a loss  bow  to  preserve.  There  were  other<jl 
the  same  difficulty;  and  Inigo,  united  v!l 
Nicholas  Stone,  the  sonlptor,  buried  his  raoal 
in  a private  place  near  bis  house  in  Scotia:! 
yard.  That  he  had  all  the  fear,  which  Pepyef 
a similar  sitnation  so  well  describes,  it  is  il 
too  much  to  imagine ; and  he  had  need  i> 
alarm.  The  Parliament  published  an  on'j 
encouraging  servants  to  inform  of  such  conool 
ments,  and  as  four  of  the  workmen  were  pn* 
to  the  deposit,  Jones  and  his  friend  removeci 
privately,  and  with  their  own  hands  buried  ilii 
Lambeth  Marsh. 

Jones  had  now  survived  the  friends  to  wbi 
he  was  indebted  for  his  advancement ; the  p(  1 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated ; and  o 
patrons  to  whom  he  owed  his  appointments. 
had  lived  to  see  King  Charles  beheaded  ini. 
open  street  before  his  own  baaqueting-housaf 
Whitehall ; Ben  Jonson  and  Chapman  at  res! 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  churchyard  of  :) 
Giles-in-the- Fields ; and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  e: 
both  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  William  and  Phi : 
gathered  to  their  ancestral  vaults.  Grief,  n' 
fortune,  and  old  age,  at  last  terminated  In  ' 
Jones’s  life.  He  died  at  Somerset  House,  in  in 
Strand,  on  the  2lBt  of  June,  1652,  in  his  7^ 
year;  and  on  the  36th  of  the  same  month  vi 
buried,  by  his  own  desire,  by  the  side  of  <1 
rather  and  mother,  in  the  church  of  St.  Benn 
'Paul’s  Wharf,  where  a monument  of  wL 
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,rble,  for  which  he  left  1001.,  was  erected.  It 
od  at  some  distance  from  his  grave,  and  was 
jtroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  166G.  Ibis  to  be 
jhed  that  Wren,  when  rebuilding  the  chnrch, 
3 rebuilt  the  monument. 

randyck  and  Jones  were  friends,  and  the 
ihitect  sat  to  the  painter  for  at  least  two  noble 
rtraits.  Vandyck  and  Inigo  were  asked 
;ether  to  the  dinners  of  the  Painter  Stainers’ 
mpany,  as  appears  by  an  entry  in  the 
tnpany’s  book, — an  honour  which  was  con* 
erable,  and  looked  upon  as  snch. 
inigo  lived  in  Sootland-yard,  was  a Roman 
tholic,  and  paid  periodical  fines  to  the  over- 
irs  of  the  poor  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
the  privilege  of  eating  flesh  in  Lent.  The 
jessity  that  rendered  the  privilege  requisite  is 
known  ; but  that  he  had  his  ailments  may  be 
ihered  from  a prescription,  written  with  his 
n hand  at  the  end  of  Ms  companion  Palladio.’’ 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SHOREDITCH. 

T appears  that  the  improvements  in  Shore- 
ch,  the  Act  for  which  was  passed  upwards  of 
) years  ago,  are  at  once  about  to  be  proceeded 
.h.  In  answer  to  a question  at  the  meeting 
the  Shoreditch  Vestry,  it  was  stated  that 
h regard  to  the  improvement  to  be  effected 
the  setting  back  of  the  bouses  opposite  the 
rth  London  Railway  Station,  the  cost  would 
about  150,0001.  The  freehold  interest  bad 
beeu  acquired,  and  notices  wore  immediately 
)ut  to  be  served  on  the  occupiers,  and  it  was 
)ected  that  the  whole  of  the  property  would 
down,  and  set  back  in  about  twelve  months 
m October  next.  The  Willow  Walk  improve- 
nt  included  the  formation  of  an  entirely  new 
’et.  Its  cost  had  been  estimated  at  270,0001., 
I it  was  fully  e.vpected  that  the  site  of  the 
V street  would  be  entirely  cleared  by  Christ- 
B,  when  the  formation  of  the  street  would 
at  once  proceeded  with.  By  Lady-day,  1875, 
re  was  every  reason  to  believe  it  would 
open  for  traffic. 


SOUTHPORT  WINTER  GARDENS  AND 
j AQUARIDM. 

fuE  winter  gardens,  aquarium,  and  pavilion 
Southport  arc  now  just  approaching  com- 
tion,  after  an  expenditure  of  about  100,0001. 
're  are,  under  one  roof,  an  aquarium,  second, 
s stated,  to  none  in  the  kingdom  j a band 
ilion,  capable  of  seating  2,000  people ; a 
menado  adjoining,  170  ft.  long  by  dii  ft. 
ad,  with  light  verandahs  and  terraces  running 
entire  length  outside  3 a reading-gallery, 
plied  with  all  the  chief  daily  papers  circu- 
Lg  in  London  and  the  northern  counties,  as 
1 as  the  principal  monthly  and  quarterly 
iodicals  ; another  part  devoted  to  chess, 
aghts,  and  similar  games ; and  a conser- 
3ry  or  winter  garden  at  the  other  end. 

'heso  winter  gardens  and  aquarium  have  been 
It  by  alimited  company,  many  of  the  shares 
,:g  held  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
n.  The  site  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
h a sea  frontage  of  some  370  yards,  and 
nded  on  the  north  side  by  Coronation-walk, 
on  the  east  by  Lord-street.  The  entire  area 
ibout  nine  acres,  which  has  been  laid  out, 
a designs  by  the  architects,  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
head  gardener  to  the  company.  The 
lens  facing  the  sea  are  laid  out  with  especial 
3>  so  as  to  form  sheltered  walks  in  boisterous 
ither,  and,  although  not  covering  more  than 
c or  five  acres,  they  appear  much  more 
msive  5 cool  sheltered  caves,  grottos,  and 
imental  rock  bridges  are  features  in  the 
ands.  The  winter  garden  proper  is  between 
building  and  Lord-street,  and  is  sheltered 
n the  prevailing  west  and  south-west  winds, 
'here  are  two  entrances  to  the  grounds — one 
pedestrians  only,  at  Coronation-wa'k,  leading 
u the  Esplanade;  the  other,  which  is  the 
icipal  entrance,  is  in  Lord-street,  and  consists 
;wo  stone  lodges,  with  gates  between.  The 
riage-porch,  at  the  west  of  the  building,  is  an 
3oratu  piece  of  ironwork,  by  Messrs.  Rankin  & 

1 of  Liverpool,  ironfounders.  From  this  point 
tors  will  enter  by  a staircase,  15  ft.  in  breadth, 
leading  to  the  promenade  above,  and  the 
arium  below.  The  main  staircase,  indeed,  is 
he  centre  of  the  building,  which  in  outline 
)mbles  a double  cross — the  band  pavilion 
yg  at  one  extreme,  the  conservatory  at  the 
isr,  and  the  promenade  between.  In  the 
carium  and  conservatory  concrete  has  been 
id  with  success,  and  extensively,  notablv  for 


finished  staircases,  halls,  arches,  and  pillars. 
This  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Smith  & Fawko,  of  Birkdale.  The  whole  of  the 
timber  is  pitch  pine,  and  the  roofs  are  all  open- 
timbered,  stained,  and  varnished.  The  contrac- 
tors for  this  work  were  Messrs.  Haigh  <&  Co.,  of 
Liverpool.  The  entire  building  is  heated  with 
hot  water,  by  Mr.  Massinger,  of  Loughborough. 
The  plastering,  plumbing,  gaafitting,  and  paint- 
ing,  have  been  done  by  Messrs.  Leech,  of  Bury  ; 
the  stonework  by  Mr.  Halsall,  of  Southport;  and 
tho  brickwork  by  Mr.  Lamb.  All  the  works  have 
been  designed  and  carried  out  under  tho  superin- 
tendenco  of  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  of  Bury, 
the  resident  clerk  of  works  being  Mr.  Foster. 
The  only  decoration  in  the  way  of  stone  figure 
carving  is  observable  around  the  outside  of  the 
pavilion,  figures  representing  the  progress  of  art 
and  music  being  arranged  around  the  coping. 

The  principal  hall  of  the  aquarium  has  moulded 
columns  and  groined  arch  roof.  No  light  is 
admitted  direct  into  the  hall  without  passing 
through  tinted  glass,  or  being  reflected  through 
tho  twenty-three  tanks  along  the  sides.  Each 
of  these  tanks  is  now  filled  with  specimens  from 
the  deep  sea,  including  conger  eels,  cod,  wrasse, 
monkfish,  soles,  i)laic0,  skate,  ray,  spiney  and 
other  lobsters,  king  crabs  from  North  America, 
octopus,  a collection  of  spiney  and  other  crabs, 
whiting,  whitebait,  anemonies,  and  a collection 
of  various  species  of  dogfish.  The  whole  of  this 
department  of  the  undertaking  has  been  super- 
intended  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Reed.  The  water  is  kept 
pure  by  constant  circulation.  Under  the  prin- 
cipal conservatory  there  is  a reservoir,  which  is 
kept  filled  with  300,000  gallons  of  sea-water, 
exclusive  of  that  in  the  tanks,  which  themselves 
contain  from  150,000  to  200,000  gallons.  The 
store-tanks  are  divided  at  two  levels.  The  water 
is  first  pumped  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  one, 
and  from  thence  it  circulates  by  its  own  gravity 
through  the  whole  tank  system,  the  jets  which 
pass  the  water  into  each  being  of  sufficient  force 
to  carry  with  them  a current  of  air.  To  do  this 
work  of  pumping  there  are  two  engines  of  eight- 
horse  power  each,  capable  of  throwing  8,000 
gallons  per  hour,  and  three  other  pumps  throwing 
2,000  gallons  per  hour  each,  while  in  addition 
there  are  air-pumps  for  circulating  warm  or  cold 
air  through  the  aquarium.  The  whole  of  the 
machinery  is  iu  duplicate. 


A STRIKE  FOR  HEALTH. 

Tgere’s  hope  at  last  for  the  workmen,  who 
Are  striking  to  obtain 
Water  to  drink,  and  decency,  too  : 

Oh  ! may  they  strike  amain ! 

Though  wars  have  stain’d  our  history’s  page, 
Plagues  work  a deeper  Hoe ; 

Thousands  have  died  in  every  age. 

In.  workshop,  mart,  and  mine. 

The  monarch’s  palace,  the  baron’s  hall. 
Suffer’d  betimes  by  stealth; 

But  peasants  and  craftsmen,  one  and  all. 

Had  neither  home  nor  health. 

The  lowly  hinds  were  serfs  on  the  soil, 

Who  lived  in  huts  and  caves ; 

And  still  in  this  age  many  who  toil 
Dwell  in  their  living  graves. 

Our  craftsmen,  and  building  workmen,  too. 
Who  work’d  for  power  and  wealth, 

Have  gasp’d  for  water  and  air,  and  knew 
They  died  athirst  for  health. 

On,  Pitmen,  on  ! your  cause  it  is  good 
This  time,  the  world  admits, 

For  water  pure  with  your  daily  food, 

And  ventilated  pits. 

C.  H.  C. 


INSTITUTE  OF  SURVEYORS,  MELBOURNE- 
An  association  named  the  Victorian  Institute 
of  Surveyors  has  beeu  formed  in  Melbourne, 
having  for  its  objects  the  improvement  of  the 
status  of  the  profession  in  this  colony  by  the 
admission  or  retention  of  none  but  competent 
and  trustworthy  members  ; to  afford  some  gua- 
rantee to  the  Government  and  the  public  requiring 
the  services  of  surveyors;  to  provide  means  for 
the  discussion  of  professional  questions,  with  a 
view  to  mutual  improvement;  and  to  promote 
friendly  relations  amongst  its  members.  The  | 
Institute  has  succeeded  in  attaching  to  it  Mr. 
Skene,  Surveyor-General ; Mr.  Ellery,  Govern, 
ment  astronomer  and  director  of  the  geodetic 
survey  ; Mr.  Couchman,  cViief  mining  surveyor; 
several  of  the  district  surveyors ; and  a large 


number  of  authorised  surveyors  in  the  Govern, 
ment  service  and  in  private  practice.  A pre- 
liminary meeting  has  been  held,  about  forty 
gentlemen  being  present,  who  elected  a council, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Ellery  (president),  Couch- 
man  (vice-president),  Stuart  Murray  (treasurer), 
and  Davidson,  W.  G.  Couchman,  Archdall, 
Gardner,  M'NuIty,  and  Muntz  ; Mr.  Skene,  to 
whom  the  president’s  chair  was  offered,  being 
unable,  through  pressure  of  official  duties,  to 
accept  the  position.  The  council  has  drafted 
geneml  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Institute, 
and  revised  tho  list  of  proposed  members, 
fifty-three,  of  whom  thirty.eigbt  are  approved, 
eleven  postponed  for  farther  inquiries,  and  four 
rejected.  Leading  members  of  the  profession 
are  taking  a warm  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  Institute,  and  it^is  expected  that  its  influence 
will  have  a beneficial  effect  upon  [the  profession* 


THE  SLAUGHTER-HOUSES  ACT. 

The  Slaughter-houses  Act,  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  15th  of 
June,  passed  the  second  reading  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  and  through  Committee  of  the  House  on 
the  7th  of  that  month,  although  copies  of  it  were 
not  procurable  until  one  day  before  it  reached 
tho  last-mentioned  stage.  As  an  amendment  of 
tho  law-goveming  businesses  declared  by  sec- 
tion 3 to  be  offensive,  it  might  have  been  pre- 
sumed that  any  advantage  in  priority  of  infor- 
mation would  most  properly  have  been  given  to 
the  public  who  suffer  from  their  noxious  charac- 
ter, represented  by  the  medical  officers  of  health 
of  the  metropolis;  but,  instead,  the  Government 
exhibited  marked  concern  for  the  prescribed 
trades  (under  tlie  Building  Act  of  18-44),  by 
conferring  with  their  principal  members  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  preferred  to  be  dealt 
with,  the  public  being  the  while  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  proposals  intended  for  submission 
to  Parliamentary  decision.  The  necessary  out- 
come of  so  extraordinary  a legislative  manceuvre 
is  stamped  upon  the  measure  as  it  passed. 
Thanks  for  the  vigilance  of  Dr.  Dudfield,  the 
Kensington  Health  Officer,  and  to  the  Society 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  whom  he  aroused 
to  instant  activity  so  soon  as  he  could  get  a copy 
of  the  proposed  statute,  the  measure  of  mischief 
it  perpetrates  is  somewhat  restricted.  The 
“offensive”  businesses -were  intended  by  the 
parties  interested  in  them  to  be  removed  from 
all  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the  vestries, 
whose  medical  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors 
previously  possessed  certain  powers  of  inspec- 
tion and  control — tho  latter  secured  by  objection 
before  the  Justices  in  Petty  Session.  The  3rd 
section,  as  originally  framed,  while  giving  a 
monopoly  to  existing  businesses  which  must  bo 
of  enormous  value  to  some  of  them — as  instance, 
the  tallow-melters, — also  loft  them  at  liberty  so 
to  extend  the  area  of  their  premises  as  to  make 
their  future  suppression  by  perchance  an  almost 
inaccessible  luxury,  not  to  be  contemplated  by 
any  save  extremely  wealthy  parishes.  The  sug. 
gested  amendments  framed  by  Dr.  Dudfield,  and 
adopted  by  the  Society  of  Health  officers,  drew 
attention  to  these  especially  obnoxious  features 
of  the  Bill ; and  notwithstanding  the  indelicate 
haste  with  which,  intolerant  of  sanitarian 
objections,  the  measure  was  pressed  through  both 
Houses,  the  resolute  efforts  of  Dr.  Dudfield,  the 
Vestry  of  Kensington,  and  Mr.  William  Banting 
were  successful  in  checking  such  gratuitous 
attacks  upon  the  public  weal. 

Some  doubt  remains  as  to  the  precise  effect 
of  the  3rd  and  10th  sections  (taken  together) 
in  altering  the  procedure  in  regard  to  slaughter- 
houses.  By  section  3 the  sanction]  of  the 
local  authority  is  made  a necessary  preliminary 
to  tho  renewal  of  any  licence.  By  section  12, 
the  “local  authority”  is  defined  to  mean 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, — a body 
destitute  of  even  the  shadow  of  a sanitary 
staff, — for  the  metropolis  outside  the  City  j 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, — who  have 
both  medical  and  sanitary  officers, — within, 
the  City.  Section  3 requires  notice  of  any 
application  for  a renewal  of  licence  to  be  given 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  Vestries, 
but  invests  the  lay  Board  with  tho  power  of 
determining  what  measure  of  validity  shall 
attach  to  the  technical  objections  urged  (on 
report  of  their  sanitary  officers)  by  the  Vestries. 
Section  10  declares  the  duty  of  justices  to  be 
the  renewal  of  licences  " as  a matter  of  course,” 
and  then  goes  on,  assuming  section  93  of 
the  Metropolis  Management  Amendment  Act, 
1862  to  continue  in  force, — to  say  that  “ such 
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tMetropolitan  Board]  may,  if  Ibey  thiuk  fit, 
sfiow  cause  against  Buch  licence  being  renewed, 
in  like  manner  as  suc7t  other  parties  [the 
Vestries]  are  empowered  by  that  section 
to  shoio  cause”  Here,  plainly,  is  a 
muddle  which  may  lead  to  interminable  liti- 
gation, if  indeed  it  do  not,  in  effect,  nullify 
the  designed  transfer  of  anthority  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  The  93rd  section 
of  the  Act  of  1862  is  not  repealed.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  section  11  of  the  new  statute  it 
is  provided  “that  the  repeal”  only  of  the 
sections  of  the  Building  Act,  IS'll,  “ enacted  in 
this  Act  shall  not  affect  ...  (3)  the  institution 
of  any  investigation  on  legal  proceeding,  or  any 
other  remedy  for  ascertaining  . . . any  liability 

as  aforesaid,”  apparently  saving  the 

Vestries’  rights  and  powers  of  inspection;  while 
section  17  further  states  that  “ Nothing  in  this 
Act  contained  shall  affect  the  general  law  of 
nuisance,  or  make  legal  any  act  or  default 
which  would  have  been  illegal  if  this  Act  had 
not  passed,  or,  save  as  in  this  Act  expressly 
provided,  affect  any  Act  of  Parliament  relating 
to  any  business  specified  in  this  Act.”  Assuredly, 
"the  Government  is  not  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  first  step  it  has  taken  to  redeem  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  promise  of  legislation  for  the  public 
health;  and  the  Act  itself  furnishes  a forcible 
illustration  of  O’Connell’s  famous  mot  anent  the 
driving  of  a coach-and-six  through  the  statutes 
of  the  realm.  J.  T.  D. 


THE  STATUE  OE  QUEEN  ANNE. 

Sir, — Although  the  artistic  qualities  of  the 
monument  in  front  of  St.  Paul’s  are  not  great,  I 
perfectly  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  Builder  of  last  week, — with  respect  to  the 
proposed  removal.  Similar  sites  have  been 
chosen  for  monumental  sculpture,  from  time  ira- 
memorial,  because  sculpture  so  placed  gives 
value  by  its  smaller  dimensions  to  the  grand  pro- 
portions of  an  important  public  edifice.  The 
general  outline  of  the  monument  is  good,  and 
the  coup  d'(ril,  as  the  cathedral  is  approached 
from  the  west,  would  suffer  by  the  removal  of 
the  statue  of  Queen  Anne.  That  Wren  sane- 
tioned  its  placement  is  sufficient  reason  why  it 
should  remain  undisturbed,  at  least,  until  we  can 
substitute  something  bettor  of  the  same  kind. 

The  lamp-post  at  the  comer  of  Ludgate-hill  is 
in  the  way,  or  anyone  of  those  “forty  thieves,” 
as  I heard  those  ugly  turbaned  porphyry  posts 
called — if  a man  will  be  foolish  enough  to  place 
■himself  behind  it,  not  othei'wise. 

If  we  begin  to  quarrel  with  the  art  in  our 
public  monuments  where  shall  we  stop  ? Shall 
we  leave  Wellington  at  Hyde-park-corner,  or  the 
grotesque  statues  and  quaint  glass  in  our  Gothic 
■cathedrals  ? Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,  and  it  will  be  well  if  a coming  age  does 
not  come  giggling  on  with  the  cry  of  " Blot  out 
■the  decorations  of  St.  Paul’s.” 

W.  Cave  Thojias. 


THE  SIMPSON  MEMORIAL. 

Our  readers  will  remember,  says  the  Weeldy 
Scotsman,  that  as  the  result  of  a movement  set 
on  foot  shortly  after  the  death  of  Sir  James  Y. 
Simpson,  a sum  of  nearly  G,OOOZ.  was  sub- 
ficribed,  chiefly  in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a suitable  memorial  of  that  distin- 
guished surgeon.  In  accordance  with  what 
seemed  to  be  the  general  feeling,  it  was  resolved 
that  a portion  of  the  fund  should  be  expended 
on  a statue,  to  be  placed  in  some  public  position 
in  Edinburgh,  and  that  the  balance,  expected  to 
amount  to  at  least  3,0001.,  should  be  made  over 
to  the  Maternity  Hospital,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  an  equal  sum,  aud 
applied  towards  the  erection  of  a now  building 
for  that  useful  charity,  with  which  the  name  of 
Simpson  should  iu  future  be  associated.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  soheme,  the 
proposed  conditions  were  accepted  by  the 
directors,  of  the  hospital.  As  to  the  statue,  the 
acting  committeo  lost  no  time  in  giving  the 
necessary  commission  to  Mr.  W.  Brodie,  R.S.A., 
and  the  work,  so  far  as  the  sculptor  is  concornecl, 
is  now  nearly  completed.  The  difficulties  en- 
countered in  dealing  with  a figure  such  as 
Simpson’s  have  been  overcome  by  adopting  the 
sitting  poBtura.  Being  intended  to  occupy  a 
site  in  some  important  street  or  square,  the 
statue  is  designed  on  a colossal  scale,  about 
twice  the  size  of  life.  The  Professor  is  repre- 
sented in  his  academic  robes,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
lecturing  to  his  students.  Seated  on  a chair  of. 


classic  design,  which  is  for  the  most  part  hidden 
by  the  fiowmg  drapery,  the  figure  is  posed  in  an 
attirude  significant  of  the  alert  energy  which 
was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man.  Mr. 
Brodie  hopes  about  two  months  hence  to  place 
his  model  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Mansfield  & 
Co.,  London,  by  whom  it  is  to  be  oast  in  bronze. 
The  sculptor  is  also  engaged  upon  a bust  of 
Simpson,  which,  with  an  accompanying  bas- 
relief,  illustrative  of  some  feature  of  the  great 
surgeon’s  career,  is  intended  to  be  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 


BAD  WATER. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  that  in  the 
new  Sanitary  Act,  which  is  now  in  force,  there 
is  an  important  provision  as  to  private  wells, 
tanks,  and  cisterns.  On  a representation  to  a 
nuisance  authority  that  the  water  is  polluted,  the 
justices  can  order  the  parties  to  be  summoned, 
and  direct  a portion  of  the  water  to  be  analysed. 
In  cases  of  cisterns  in  private  houses,  the  pro- 
vision,  if  carried  out,  will  be  productivn  of  con- 
siderable  benefit,  as  on  a representation  that  the 
water  is  so  polluted  as  to  be  injurious  to  health, 
a summons  can  be  issued.  An  appeal  is  to  be 
allowed,  and  magistrates  can  grant  costs  when  a 
summons  is  dismissed. 


RIPLEY  WATERWORKS. 

Foe  several  years  past  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  but  flourishing  town  of  Ripley,  Derby, 
have  suffered  from  an  inadequate  supply  of 
water.  The  Local  Board  have  for  some  time  had 
the  matter  under  their  careful  consideration,  and 
several  methods  of  remedying  the  evil  have  been 
suggested.  At  length  it  lias  been  definitely 
decided  to  sink  a well  for  the  purpose,  and  pump 
the  water  sufficiently  high  to  supply  the  town 
by  gravitation.  A field  has  therefore  been  pur- 
chased near  to  the  town,  and  in  a position  where 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  an  abundant  supifly 
of  pure  water  will  be  obtained  at  a depth  of 
about  40  yards. 

On  Thursday,  the  10th  inst.,  active  operations 
were  commenced.  The  members  of  the  Local 
Board  met,  aud  proceeded  to  the  place,  in  order 
to  turn  the  first  turf,  which  inaugural  ceremony, 
in  the  absence  of  the  chairmau,  Mr.  G.  Staley, 
was  duly  performed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Nuttall,  who 
afterwards,  in  a few  appropriate  words,  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  this  long-felt 
want  being  soon  supplied.  The  ground  was 
afterwards  speedily  taken  possession  of  by  the 
contractor,  Mr.  W.  Seddon,  of  Morley  Park,  near 
Belper ; and  the  work  of  sinking  the  well  is 
satisfactorily  proceeding,  under  the  superin- 
tendence  of  Mr.  R.  Argile,  jun.,  sanitary  engineer, 
of  Ripley. 


A NEW  SYNAGOGUE  IN  PARIS. 

The  inauguration  of  anew  Jewish  Consisfcorial 
Temple  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire  has  taken 
place.  The  nave,  according  to  Galignani,  is 
twice  as  wide  as  that  of  Notre  Dame,  and  nearly 
as  high.  In  the  middle  of  the  edifice  is  the 
Theba,  the  altar  at  which  the  rabbi  officiates, 
and  at  the  end  the  choir,  with  marble  columns 
and  stained  glass  windows,  on  which  are  repre- 
sented  allegories  of  the  twelve  tribes.  At  a 
higher  level  is  a gallery,  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  female  portion  of  the  congregation.  The 
building  has  cost  two  millions  of  franca,  and 
taken  ten  years  to  construct.  Barons  Alphonse 
and  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  accompanied  by 
the  several  members  of  their  family,  were  pre- 
sent ; and  M.  Beer,  officiating  miuiater,  ascended 
the  Theba,  where  was  seen  the  seven-branched 
candlestick,  a work  of  art  more  than  6 ft.  in 
height,  the  tables  of  the  law,  an  enormous  crown 
syrabolising  the  crowning  of  tbo  latter,  and  two 
candelabra,  the  whole  in  massive  silver.  These 
ornaments  were  given  by  Baron  Alphonse. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Scaffold  Accident  near  Oldham. — At  the  village 
of  Lees,  near  Oldham,  seven  men  were  engaged 
repairing  the  schools  connected  with  Zion 
Chapel,  and  for  that  purpose  were  standing  on  a 
cross-beam.  Without  a moment’s  warniug  the 
scaffold  gave  way,  and  all  the  workmen  were 
precipitated  to  the  ground,  a distance  of  nearly 
30  ft.  Two  of  them  sustained  broken  limbs,  two 
were  were  severely  cut  and  bruised;  the  injuries 
of  the  other  three  were  only  slight. 


Peril  in  Shafts  at  Bilston. — 5 

sinkers  who  were  engaged  in  sinking  a coal -si 
at  Moxley,  near  Bilston,  had  a narrow  esoa 
The  sinking  had  reached  a depth  of  about  i 
yards.  The  men  had  fired  a shot,  and  were  be 
drawn  to  the  surface  to  await  the  exploai 
When  within  thirty  yards  of  the  pit’s  mouth', 
crank  of  the  engine  broke.  With  great  prese: 
of  mind  the  engine-tender  applied  the  bri 
instantly,  and  so  prevented  the  men  being  deal 
to  the  bottom.  They  remained  suspended  wh 
they  were  for  about  an  hour  before  they  could 
released.  


HOARWITHY  NEW  BRIDGE 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  response  to  tbe  advertisement  for  designs 
this  bridge,  I sent  in  a drawing  for  an  iron  structure  b»i 
upon  the  meagre  Informatiou  the  solicitors  vouchsafeti 
a written  communication. 

The  directors  were  to  meet  on  the  30th  bf  Aprt 
decide  upon  the  designs,  but  from  that  day  to  this  1 1 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  reply  or  information  whate 
although  I have  ■written  to  the  solicitor  three  or  . 
times,  and  also  to  the  directors,  nor  has  my  drawing  1, 
returned. 

I do  not  care  a pin  about  the  competition,  but  the 
courteous  behaviour  of  the  parties  who  have  received 
designs  is  hardly  bearable.  What  am  I to  do  to  rew 
my  drawing  ? It  may  not  be  worth  sixpence,  but  1 1 
a right  to  it,  or  to  bo  paid  the  premium,  surely. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  n 
an  action  at  law  could  be  sustained,  based  upon: 
preminm  as  the  maximum  damages ; if  so,  I am  prep> 
to  try  the  point,  and  thus  settle  a much-vexed  questio 
, Nor  THE  “ Max  of  Robs. 


BILLS  OP  SALE  ON  TRADE  MACHINE: 

Thr  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to  Mortgage 
Machinery  and  Bills  of  Bale  sets  forth: — With  regat 
mortgages  of  machinery,  that  trade  machinery  shal 
deemed  to  be  personal  chattels,  within  the  meaning  ot 
Bills  of  Sale  Act,  ; and  it  conlirma  past  murtgag* 
trade  machinery  and  permits  of  their  registration. 

With  regard  to  the  law  as  to  bills  of  sale,  the  Act  rose 
certain  priorities  of  bills  of  sale,  and  provides  that  al 
of  sale  shall  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  an  atto: 
on  behalf  of  the  person. 

Trade  machinery  is  thus  defined  for  the  purposes  ot 
Act,  unless  there  is  somethiug  iu  the  context  inconsis 
with  such  meanings  ; that  is  to  say,  " trade  machine 
means  the  machinery  used  in,  or  attached  to,  any  fao' 
or  workshop.  Ist,  eicluaive  of  the  motive  powers,  i 
as  the  water-wheels  aud  steam-enginea,  and  the  st( 
boilers,  donkey -engiues,  aud  other  fixed  appurteuane: 
the  said  motive  powers  j and  2ud,  exclusive  of  the  pt 
machinery,  such  ns  the  shafts,  wheels,  drums,  and  t 
fixed  appurtenances  which  transmit  the  action  of 
motive  powers  to  the  other  machinery  fixed  and  lo 
and  3rd,  eieiusive  of  the  pipes  for  steam,  gas,  andwl 
iu  the  factory  or  workshop.  t 

Builders  and  other  firms  borro'wing  funds  on  the  i, 
rity  of  machinery  •will  find  the  Lord  Chancellor'ai 
somewhat  complicated,  and  a solicitor  must  now  bo  «■ 
in  to  draw  up  all  bills  of  sale,  thus  adding  to  the  exp 
entailed  by  borrowers. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Kingsland. — The  formal  opening  of  the !« 
tenham.road  school  took  place  under  the  tl 
pices  of  Sir  Charles  Reed  ; and,  notwithstan« 
the  disagreeable  weather,  a very  large  nturi 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  attended,  i 
evinced  a lively  interest  in  the  educatia 
movement.  The  school,  which  is  capable  oil 
comraodating  720  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  9 
built  by  Mr.  Robson,  the  School  Board  archili 
at  a cost  for  site  of  3, 0321. ; building,  9,2t 
being  at  the  rate  per  head  for  site,  41.  68.  h 
for  building,  81.  Ss.  lOd.  The  sohoolroomsw 
spacious  and  airy,  and  the  whole  establishnli 
is  fully  supplied  with  educational  appliani 
The  Totteuham-road  School  completes  a total 
sixty-five  schools  already  established  by  :i 
Board,  and  capable  of  accommodating  57,4 
children.  The  gross  cost  for  sites  haa  bH 
146,939t.,  and  for  buildings,  404,707f.,  givinfij 
average  cost  per  head  for  site  and  buildinfi 
91.  13s.  6d.  Sir  C.  Reed  was  supported  by  ?' 
Currie,  vice-chairman  of  the  Board.  TheCk'J 
man,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  remarked  tu«| 
the  gratifying  fact  that  the  School  Board  'Jj 
now  sixty.five  schools  open  out  of  100  orignij'l 
contemplated.  Four  years  before  it  had  h | 
decided  that  school  aocommodatioa  should  H 
provided  for  100,000  children,  and  they  ; « 
already  provided  for  57,042.  In  addition  to  i| 
they  bad  many  temporary  schools  all  crowt  ( 
with  children  waiting  impatiently  for  the  op  i, 
ino-  of  their  permanentschools.  In  IlackneyJl 
trict  there  were,  in  1873,  123  efficient  schG* 
accommodating  28,185  children,  and  this 
the  average  attendance  was  25,228.  Re  I* 
obliged  to  add  that  there  were  still  16, ‘J 
children  not  going  to  any  school,  and  of  till 
upwards  of  7,000  were  between  five  and  sd  t 
years  of  age,  and  would  therefore  soon  bo  *i 
I leased  from  responsibility.  There  were  9,'  • 
' attending  nou-efficient  schools,  and  these scho. ' 
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let  remark,  had  been  condemned,  nob  hy  | 
3oard,  but  by  the  Education  Department. 
)g  given  a few  moi-e  figures,  tbo  Chairman 
jded  by  stating  the  gratifying  fact  that  a 
il  was  about  to  be  opened  for  the  blind, 
and  dumb  in  Bethnal-green.  He  trusted 
lomethiug  would  also  be  done  for  the  poor 
les,  of  whom  there  were  277  in  Hackney 
, Mr.  Currie  followed  with  a detailed 
nenb  of  the  cost  of  the  school,  and  a few 
vatioiis  respecting  the  deplorable  educa- 
, deficiencies  of  children  whom  the  Board 
aken  from  other  schools. 
nhdh. — Anew  School  Board  school  in  the 
leth  division,  and  situated  in  Jaines-street, 
lampton  - street,  Camberwell,  has  been 
id  by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  in  the  presonco  of 
^ number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  touching 
the  action  of  the  Board,  he  said  that  in 
district,  if  all  the  available  schools  were 
there  was  a deficiency  for  1,922  children; 
ohoul  would  accommodate  590,  and  the  one 
ng  in  Gloucester-road  would  accommodate 
I a statement  which  he  thought  would 
ih  an  answer  to  any  cry  that  they  were 
too  near  existing  schools.  The  site  has  an 
of  11,326  ft.,  and  with  legal  charges  cost 
I.  12s.  lOd.;  the  cost  of  the  building  is 
1.,  BO  that  the  total  is  7,18Gl.  12s.  lOd.,  or 
11!.  per  head  of  the  children.  The  details 
e accommodating  powers  are, — 21'1  boys, 
iris,  215  infants. 

leshead. — The  schools  in  Prior-street,  Gates- 
erected  by  the  Gateshead  School  Board, 
formally  opened  on  the  7th  inst.  A public 
Dg  being  held  for  the  purpose.  The  Mayor 
George  Charleton)  presided.  Among  the 
ers  were  Sir  Walter  .Tames,  bart.,  Mr. 
8,  M.P.,  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Prest. 
lew  buildings  are  situate  on  a lovel  site  of 
Y two  acres  in  extent,  at  the  junction  of 
i-street  and  Prior-street,  and  are  in  two 
,ct  and  separate  blocks,  that  for  the  infants’ 
’tment  being  in  one  story,  and  that  for  the 
and  girls  in  two  stories.  The  boys'  school 
3t0  of  one  large  main  sebooUroom,  56  ft.  by 
with  seats  arranged  on  the  “double 
rsea”  plan,  and  three  class-rooms,  each 
by  18  ft.  The  girls’  school,  wbieh  is  on 
rst  floor,  approached  by  a stone  staircase  in 
flights,  is  almost  identical  in  its  arrange- 
with  the  boys’  school,  over  which  it  is 
d.  The  main  school  is  somewhat  larger 
the  boys’,  being  G3  ft.  6 in.  in  length,  aud 
lass-rooms  being  the  same  size  as  those  for 
oys.  The  infants  are  accommodated  in  two 
main  school-rooms,  each  56  ft.  by  34  ft., 
four  class-rooms,  each  20  ft.  by  16  ft.  6 in. 
nally,  the  whole  of  the  walls  are  plastered 
nislied  a pale  grey  colour,  with  a dark  dado 
ed  round  for  a distance  of  4 ft.  from  the 
. Externally,  the  buildings  are  finished 
picked  common  bricks,  with  red  bands  and 
dressiugs ; the  roofs  are  slated,  and  have 
ilay  ridge  tiles.  The  girls’  staircase  has 
carried  up  in  the  form  of  a low  bell-tower, 
a high-pitched  roof.  The  chimneys  are 
ghout  made  bold  and  massive,  and  are 
id  to  a considerable  height  to  ensure  a good 
jht.  The  school  buildings  are  surrounded 
trong  wronght-iron  palisading,  on  dwarf 
Ipg,  with  piers.  The  playgrounds  are  en- 
1^  with  sold  walls,  about  8 ft.  high. 
iWimodation  is  provided  for  373  boys, 
jjgirla,  and  636  infants,  giving  a total 
1-,414  children.  The  boys’  aud  girls’ 
Us  are  planned  to  give  an  area  of  8 square 
|)f  floor  space,  and  128  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
child,  the  infanta’  schools  to  give  8 square 
md  136  cubic  feet  to  each  child.  The  cost 
[lie  buildings,  including  fittings,  boundary- 
&c.,  has  amounted  to  7,533!,,  or  5!.  Gs.  -id. 
Ijibild.  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  Gateshead, 
he  sole  contractor ; Messrs.  Walker  & Emley 
ied  the  stoves  and  heating  apparatus  j Mr. 
bjton  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works  ; and 
h-'homas  Oliver,  of  Newcastle,  was  the  arohi- 
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i©  Margate  Aquarium.— We  note  that 
l|relimiDary  preparations  in  connexion  with 
lyorks  of  this  undertaking,  under  the  cliff's 
1‘Fort  Point,  have  been  commenced  daring 
! last  week,  under  the  superintendence  of 
IH.  Law,  C.E.,  engineer  to  the  company. 

• fall  will  be  constructed  entirely  of  concrete 
^ s of  six  tons’  weight,  which  have  been  made 
[ rds  of  four  years.  These  blocks,  a number 
je  same  kind  of  which  were  set  at  Dover 
t vill  be  set  in  cement  here. 


OHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hoiodon. — The  fonndation  stone  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Howdon,  has  been  laid.  The  chnrcb 
will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  will  seat  320 
persons.  A chancel  is  in  contemplation,  and 
when  that  addition  is  made,  the  number  will  be 
440.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  church  is  2,600!., 
and  the  chancel  will  cost  1,000!.  more. 

Campsal!.— For  years  it  has  been  seen  that 
something  must  be  done  for  Campsall  chnrcb, 
else  it  would  altogether  go  to  decay ; and  at 
length  it  was  decided  to  restore  the  church,  and 
Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott  was  invited  to  inspect  and 
report  upon  the  work  and  cost.  The  then  con- 
dition of  the  church  was  reported  on  by  Sir  G. 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  an  effort  was  at  once  made  to 
raise  the  sum  required.  A subscription  list  was 
opened,  and  a snm  total  promised  or  paid  (to 
the  present  time)  of  2,0C0l.  The  contract  for 
the  restoration  was  given  to  Messrs.  Shillito  & 
Morgan,  of  Campsall,  and  the  first  work  under- 
taken  was  the  nave.  The  greater  part  of  this 
is  now  nearly  complete.  The  walls  have  been 
stripped  of  their  whitewash,  and  these  and  also 
the  pillars  and  arches  have  been  fresh  pointed 
and  repaired.  A new  roof  and  pavement  of 
Staffordshire  tiles  have  been  fixed,  and  a new 
stone  font  added.  While  these  repairs  wore 
being  carried  out,  the  Sunday  and  other  services 
were  conducted  in  the  chancel  and  other  parts 
of  the  church,  but  now  these  have  been  finished, 
service  is  held  in  the  newly-restored  nave.  The 
other  portions  of  the  church  are  now  being  at- 
tended to,  bub  it  will  be  some  time  yet  ere  all  is 
completed.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire 
restoration  was  -4,0001.  Ocher  work,  however, 
which  it  has  since  been  found  necessary  to  do 
will  swell  the  expense  to  nearly  1,000Z.  more. 
Against  this,  however,  the  patron  of  the  living, 
Mr.  G.  B.  C.  Yarborough,  of  Campsmounb,  and 
several  members  of  his  family,  have  undertaken 
the  restoration  of  the  chancel,  the  cost  of  which 
is  estimated  at  about  1,100!.  The  total  sum, 
therefore,  required  is  about  4,0001. 

Kingston. — The  memorial  atone  has  been  laid  of 
a church,  which,  with  a vicarage,  is  to  be  built  at 
the  foot  of  Surbiton-hill,  on  the  border  of  King- 
ston parish,  at  a cost  of  some  19,000!.  The  whole 
expense  will  be  borne  by  Mr.  Coultliurst,  who  is 
erecting  the  church  and  vicarage  “as  a thank- 
offering  to  God  for  blessings  vouchsafed ; for  the 
faithful  preaching  of  his  word  ; and  in  memory 
of  his  beloved  and  only  sister,  Hannah  Mabella 
Coulthurst.’’  Lord  Lovelace  laid  the  stone. 

Northampton. — A meeting  of  the  St.  Giles’s 
restoration  committee  has  been  lield,  at  which 
Mr.  Law,  the  architect,  presented  his  report  on 
the  state  of  the  church,  and  a meeting  of  the 
parishioners  and  friends  is  to  be  called,  at  which 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting  will  be  read,  advising 
the  repairs  of  the  substantial  portions  of  the 
church  and  side  chapels,  including  roofs  and 
floors,  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Law’s  plan  and 
eatimato,  and  during  the  interim  the  plans  Heat 
Mr.  E.  F.  Law’s  office  for  inspection. 

York. — The  Ai'ohbishop  of  York  has  consecrated 
the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  York,  a church  which 
is  to  form  a chapel  of  easo  for  a district  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bishophill  Senior,  outside 
the  walls,  known  as  Clemonthorpe.  The  church 
ia  built  inside  and  out  of  red  stock  brickwork, 
relieved  with  bands  of  black  bricks,  stonework 
being  only  used  when  constructively  necessary. 
The  plan  of  the  church  consists  of  nave  and  aisles 
and  an  apsidal  chancel,  with  organ- chamber  on 
the  north  and  vestry  on  the  south  side.  The 
nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  arcades  of  four 
arches  each.  These  arches  are  of  moulded  brick- 
work,  and  are  carried  by  circular  stone  pillars, 
bavingcarvod  caps  of  conventional  foliage.  Above 
the  nave  arcades  are  the  clearstory  windows,  of 
simple  pointed  character.  The  chancel  lias  one 
three-light  window  in  eastern  bay  of  apse,  and  a 
two-light  window  to  side  bays.  The  west  win. 
dowof  nave  is  of  four  lights,  and  side  aisle  win- 
dows of  two  lights.  All  the  windows  are  glazed 
with  cathedral  glass,  and  the  east  window  will 
shortly  be  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Caproniere, 
of  Brussels,  the  gift  of  Mr.  G.  Wilson,  in  memory 
of  Ins  wife.  The  entrance  doorways  are  at  west 
end  of  north  and  south  aisles,  and  have  inner 
wooden  porches  with  foldirg  doors.  A small 
boll  turret  is  corbelled  out  from  buttresses  at  the 
west  end,  and  contains  one  bell.  The  roof  to  nave 
and  aisles  is  open. timbered,  dressed,  stained, 
aud  varnished,  and  the  places  between  the  spars 
are  plastered.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Lan- 
cashire blue  slates.  The  open  seats,  and  joiners’ 
work  generally,  are  of  pitch  pine,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  church  ground  is  enclosed  by 
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wrought-iron  railings.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building,  which  will  accommodate  557  people, 
will  be  about  3,800!.,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  & W.  Atkinson,  archi. 
tects,  York.  The  following  contractors  have 
carried  out  the  works — brickwork  and  masonry, 
Biscombe;  caiq^enter  and  joiners’  work,  Rook- 
ledge  ; slating,  Wood  & Co. ; plumbing  and 
glazing,  Robinson  3 painting  and  staining,  Pear- 
son; carving,  Cole  ; ironwork,  Bousfield. The 

new  church  which  lias  just  been  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  patients  of  the  North  Riding  Lunatic 
Asylum  has  been  formally  opened  for  special 
service  and  sermon  by  the  Hon.  and  very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  York.  For  many  years  past  a large 
room  has  been  fitted  up  and  set  apart  for  divine 
service,  but  recently  that  room,  which  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  main  building,  has  been  found 
too  small  for  the  large  number  of  patients. 
Apart  from  the  circomscribed  space,  an  almost 
insuperable  objection  to  it  as  a place  of  worship 
arose,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  inmates,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  a “church”  they 
were  required  to  attend.  The  result  was,  that 
last  year  steps  were  taken  to  obviate  the  diffi. 
culty  by  the  erection  of  a new  church  on  the 
grounds  of  the  institution.  A site,  immediately 
facing  the  principal  entrance  to  the  asylum,  and 
nearer  the  River  Ouse  than  the  institution  itself 
is,  was  selected,  and  here  a church  has  been 
erected.  The  church  is  cruciform,  and  consists 
of  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  aud  tower,  and  is 
entered  by  a western  porch.  The  lower  portion 
of  tho  tower  is  utilised  as  a room  for  epileptic 
patients.  Tho  north  transept  is  divided  from 
the  church  by  an  ornamental  traceried  screen, 
with  carved  caps  and  mahogany  shafts.  The 
organ,  which  has  been  restored  and  enlarged  by 
Mr.  Denman,  is  placed  in  the  south  transept,  the 
screen  of  which  matches  the  vestry  screen. 
Underneath  the  vestry  is  placed  the  heating, 
chamber.  There  are  four  steps  from  the  chancel 
to  tho  Communion-table.  The  aisles  are  laid 
with  red,  black,  and  buff  tiles,  in  patterns,  and 
the  chancel  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 
east  end  is  octagonal,  lighted  by  three  two-light 
windows.  The  roofs  are  open-timbered.  The 
nave  and  transept  roofs  are  plastered  between 
the  spars  ; the  chancel  roof  is  boarded.  The 
whole  of  the  sittings,  doors,  pulpit,  screens,  &c., 
are  made  of  pitch  pine,  and  are  varnished.  The 
exterior  is  faced  with  Bradford  wall  stones  and 
Whitby  stone  dressings.  Tho  design  is  of  an 
Early  Decorated  character  throughout.  Tho 
nave  and  chancel  are  lighted  by  two -light 
tracery  windows,  the  sides  of  the  transept 
and  tower  aro  lighted  by  one  - light  tra- 
cery windows,  and  the  west  gable  has  a 
three-light  window.  The  tower  is  surmounted 
by  an  octagonal  belfry.  There  is  but  one  bell, 
and  above  the  belfry  rises  a dressed  Whitby 
stono  spire,  terminated  by  a gilt  vane  and 
lightning  conductor.  The  height  is  92  ft. 
from  the  ground.  The  architects  from  whose 
designs  the  church  was  erected,  were  Messrs. 
Gould  & Fisher,  of  York.  The  stone  carving 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Hessay,  of  York. 
The  contractors  for  tho  remainder  of  the 
work  were: — Mr.  Biscomb,  builder;  Messrs. 
Bellerby,  joiners ; Messrs.  Hodgson,  plnmbers 
(who  also  supplied  the  heating  apparatus) ; 
Messrs.  Dodgson,  slaters ; and  Mr.  Hick,  painter. 

Hanunertoich,  near  Lichfield. — The  new  church 
of  St,  John  tho  Baptist,  Hamraerwich,  has  been 
opened  for  divine  service.  Tho  new  edifice  is- 
built  in  the  Early  English  style,  the  plan  being 
a double  parallelogram,  forming  a nave  and 
chancel  with  a north  aisle,  which  is  separated 
from  tho  nave  by  three  arches,  supported  on 
moulded  and  carved  columns.  At  the  end  of 
the  north  aisle  is  a small  organ-chamber  and 
vestry.  The  tower  forms  the  west  entrance  to 
the  church.  The  nave  is  lighted  on  the  sonth 
side  by  couplet  lancet  windows,  between  each  of 
which  a buttress  of  two  stages  is  introduced, 
thus  dividing  the  nave  into  three  hays.  The 
windows  of  the  north  aisle  are  very  innch 
smaller,  bat  have  three  lights  to  each  bay.  The 
doorway  of  the  tower,  which  is  the  west  entrance 
to  the  church,  has  stone  columns,  with  trefoil- 
head,  moulded,  and  recessed  - arch  moulding, 
carved  capitals  to  the  columns,  with  the  dog- 
tooth ornament  introduce  i into  the  jamb  aud 
arch.moulding.  The  tower  is  of  three  stages, 
with  large  couplet  lancet-windows  placed  on- 
each  face  of  the  belfry-stage,  with  a spire  of 
stone,  and  being  little  shoi-t  of  100  ft.  in  height. 
The  roofs  are  open-timbered.  The  chancel, 
which  is  tho  most  important  feature  of  the 
interior,  is  large  for  a church  of  such  dimen- 
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Bions.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  atone  from 
the  quarry  in  the  hamlet,  whence  was  taken 
the  stone  for  two  other  neighbouring  churches. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  the  same  quarry  from 
which  a large  quantity  of  the  stone  used  in 
building  Lichfield  Cathedral  was  taken.  The 
chancel  has  a groined  roof.  The  window  im- 
mediately over  the  altar  is  almost  identical  with 
the  eastern  window  in  the  old  church,  there 
being  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners 
to  preserve  this.  The  woodwork  is  of  deal, 
stained;  the  floor  tiled,  that  of  the  chancel  in 
colours,  of  an  enriched  pattern  of  Hinton  & 
Co.’s  manufacture.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Newman  & Billing,  of  London,  from  whose 
designs  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Rector,  the  Rev.  R.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  James, 
of  Gentleshaw,  who  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  church  will  seat  about  250  per- 
sons, and  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  little 
under  3,000Z. 

Neivtown  (Welshpool). — St.  David’s  Church, 
Newtown,  after  being  closed  for  some  months 
for  alterations  and  re-arrangement  of  scats  and 
other  improvements,  has  been  reopened  for 
divine  service.  The  contract  for  the  works  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  of  Newtown, 
builder.  The  architect,  from  whose  designs  and 
under  whose  superintendence  the  work  has  been 
carried  out,  is  Mr.  David  Walker,  of  Liverpool. 
It  may  be  added  that  after  the  removal  and 
refi-Ying  the  organ,  the  main  front  pipes  were 
painted  and  gilded  by  Mr.  R.  Powell,  of  Severn- 
square,  from  the  architect’s  designs.  The  altera- 
tions cost  about  2,250Z.,  and  an  estimate  for  the 
east  window,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Boll,  of 
London,  is  570Z. 

Maidstone. — The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church  has  been  laid.  The  site  selected  is  at 
the  upper  portion  of  St.  Mary’s-hill  estate,  and 
faces  the  road  leading  to  Ilali’s  Hole.  The 
church  is  to  be  from  plans  of  Mr.  Cronk,  archi- 
tect, of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  will  be  a thank- 
offering  for  the  recovery  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Hoare.  It  will  be  built  of  local  stone,  with 
windows  of  Bath-stone  dressings  and  tiled  roof, 
and  will  consist  of  a nave  and  chancel.  Accom- 
modation  will  be  provided  for  450  persons,  and 
the  church  is  so  arranged  that  aisles  can  be 
added. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Neu'Castle’On-Tyne. — The  Bainbridge  Memorial 
Chapel,  to  seat  about  300,  and  designed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  architect,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  is  now  in  course  of  erection  by  the 
Wesleyan  body  of  that  town.  The  four  corner- 
stones were  laid  as  separate  foundation-stones  a 
short  time  ago.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
about  3,000Z. 

TFest  Bromwich. — It  has  been  resolved  to  erect 
a Dnitarian  Church  here.  About  l.OOOZ.  were 
subscribed  in  the  locality  and  in  Birmingham, 
and  a site  having  been  obtained  adjoining  the 
district  hospital,  the  erection  of  a chapel  was 
proceeded  with.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Stockton  & Sons,  of  Oldbury;  and  the  designs 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Pipson,  of  Birming. 
bam.  The  chapel  is  intended  to  accommodate 
300  or  400,’persons.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  1,400Z. 

Nottingham. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel,  which 
has  been  erected  in  Tennyson-street,  has  been 
opened  for  divine  worship.  The  building  is 
designed  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
Dissenting  inhabitants  of  the  Forest  district. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  modern  Italian ; the 
outer  walls  of  the  sub-story  are  built  of  rock- 
faced Bolwell  stone,  and  the  remainder  of 
pressed  bricks,  with  Hollington  stone  dressings. 
The  front  is  divided  into  centre  and  side  wings; 
the  central  portion  contains  three  entrances, 
which  are  approached  by  a flight  of  terrace 
steps.  The  doorways  have  polished  marble 
columns  with  enriched  caps ; the  arches  and 
other  dressings  being  of  Hollington  stone.  The 
sub-story  contains  a schoolroom,  58  ft.  4 in.  by 
35  ft. ; band-room,  25  ft.  by  20  ft. ; four  vestries, 
each  14  ft.  by  13  ft.;  and  spacious  rooms  for 
heating  apparatus,  &o.  The  whole  of  these 
rooms  are  13  ft.  high,  and  approached  by  two 
wide  flights  of  steps  outside  and  two  inside.  A 
wide  area  is  left  all  round,  affording  ample  space 
for  light  and  ventilation.  The  internal  dimen- 
sions of  the  chapel  are  100  ft.  by  59  ft.  The 
ground-floor  is  approached  by  a wide  vestibule 
and  inside  corridor  extending  the  whole  width  of 
the  chapel,  the  staircases  to  the  gallery  being  at 
each  end  of  same.  The  ground-floor  will  seat 


800  persons,  and  the  gallery  about  200  persons. 
The  pews  are  arranged  in  the  amphitheatre  form, 
divided  by  four  aisles,  giving  good  space  for 
ingress  and  egress.  The  ceiling  is  constructed 
with  ornamental  coved  cornice,  and  divided  into 
moulded  and  enriched  panels,  the  riba  of  panels 
extending  down  the  cove,  stopping  on  ornamental 
corbels.  The  windows  have  enriched  archivolts 
and  strings.  The  outside  of  the  chapel  is 
enclosed  by  a rock-faced  Bulwell  stone  wall  and 
palisade.  The  total  cost  will  be  6,000Z.  The 
principal  contractor  is  Mr.  Henry  Vickers,  and 
the  snb-contractors  are  : — stone  work,  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson ; plastering,  Mr.  Wilkinson ; plumbing 
and  glazing,  Messrs.  Gordon  Brothers ; heating 
apparatus,  Messrs.  Lewis  i Grundy;  gasfitting, 
Me.'isrs.  D.  New  & Co. ; and  ironwork,  Messrs. 
Goddard  & Massey.  The  pulpit  has  been  built 
by  Messrs.  Stevenson  & Weston.  The  architect 

isMr.Collyer. Thefoundation  stones  of  a now 

Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and  schools  have 
been  laid  at  the  Forest-road.  The  building 
is  being  erected  by  Mr.  Priestley,  and  the 
architect  is  Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton.  The  contem. 
plated  cost  will  bo  about  2,OOOZ.  The  plaee  is 
60  ft.  by  40  ft.  inside,  and  the  basement  story 
consists  of  a large  schoolroom,  five  class-rooms, 
scullery,  and  heating  apparatus.  The  chapel  is 
to  accommodate,  seated,  about  400  persons,  and 
its  height  is  26  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the  wall- 
plate.  It  will  be  built  high  enough  for  agallery, 
but,  for  the  present,  it  is  not  intended  to  put  one 
in.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  chapel  is  the 
preacher’s  vestry,  which  will  be  fitted  np  with 
requisites  for  such  an  apartment.  On  the 
eastern  side  there  is  space  for  a minister’s 
room,  which  might  be  erected  on  some  future 
occasion.  The  general  style  is  modern  Italian. 

Leeds. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan chapel  has  been  laid  in  Leeds,  the  site 
of  the  proposed  building  being  at  the  comer 
of  Hyde  Park  and  Claphara  roads,  Woodhouse 
Moor.  The  edifice,  which  is  part  of  an  exten- 
sion  scheme  in  connexion  with  Oxford-place 
Circuit,  is  to  cost  8,0001.,  and  will  accommodate 

1,000  persons. Another  stage  in’thejcompletion 

of  the  extension  scheme  at  present  being  carried 
out  by  the  Wesleyans  of  Leeds  has  been  arrived 
at.  The  new  chapel,  which  has  been  erected  in 
Woodhouse  Carr,  to  supersede  the  old  school- 
room used  as  a preaching-room  in  that  now 
rapidly-growing  suburb,  has  been  formally  opened 
for  public  worship.  The  chapel,  which  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Danby, 
Leeds,  will  comfortably  seat  500  persons,  and 
by  the  erection  of  side  galleries  the  accommo- 
dation can  be  increased  to  650.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Italian,  and  the  building  is  of 
stone,  lined  with  brickwork.  The  front  is  to 
Meanwood-road,  from  which  a wide  flight  of 
steps  leads  into  a lobby,  and  thence  into  the 
body  of  the  chape),  and  by  staircases  to  an  end 
gallery.  A minister’s  vestry,  with  organ, 
chamber  over,  is  placed  at  the  rear,  and  is  ap- 
preached  by  a separate  entrance  and  staircase. 
Under  the  chapel,  but  raised  above  the  ground 
level,  is  the  schoolroom,  to  hold  300  scholars, 
with  separate  entrances  for  boys  and  girls;  also 
class-rooms,  library,  kitchen,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary accommodation.  Both  chapel  and  school- 
room are  heated  with  hot  air.  The  whole  of  the 
internal  joiner-work  is  stained  and  varnished. 
The  building  is  surrounded  with  a low  wall,  sur- 
mounted  by  iron  railings.  The  total  cost,  in- 
cluding land,  has  been  3,250Z.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect  by  Mr.  Charles  Myers,  mason ; 
Mr.  J.  Ledgard, joiner ; Mr.  J.  Franks,  plasterer; 
Mr.  Williams,  plumber;  Mr.  J.  Blackburn, 
painter;  and  Mr.  Rawlins,  slater. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Bedford. — A new  chapel  has  been  opened  at 
Bedford.  The  building  is  situated  on  the  Mid- 
land-road.  The  style  is  late  Early  English,  and 
the  structure  is  built  of  stone  from  Warrington, 
near  Olney,  with  Bath-stone  dressings.  It  has  a 
nave  with  two  aisles,  the  dimensions  of  the  body 
of  the  building  being  41  ft.  by  40  ft.  It  is  in- 
tended  to  carry  out  the  structure,  when  needed, 
another  26ft.  The  chancel  is  24  ft.  by  22  ft.  4iD.; 
opening  from  it  there  are  two  side  chapels,  each 
11  ft.  8 in.  by  8 ft.,  the  one  dedicated  to  “ the 
Blessed  Sacrament,”  and  the  other  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  One  of  the  chief  features  is  the  groined 
wooden  roof  of  the  chancel,  which  is  adorned 
with  bosses  decorated  with  varioas  symbols,  viz., 
the  Holy  Child  on  the  cross,  the  Agnus  Dei,  the 


pelican,  and  the  I.H.S.  The  teredos  is  in 
mony  with  the  architecture  of  the  chapel, 
four  compartments,  under  carved  canopies, 
figures  of  four  saints, — St.  David  (with  the  hs 
St.  Gregory,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Andrew.  . 
decorations,  including  the  reredos,  which  ie 
Farmer  & Brindley,  and  the  ornaments  of 
altar,  are  the  gifts  of  children  in  Great  Bri 
and  Ireland,  and  also  children  of  France  ' 
Belgium,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Child, 
altar  and  tabernacle  are  of  marble.  The  t 
cost  of  the  portion  erected,  with  fittings,  &c 
nearly  4,O00Z.  It  has  been  built  by  subscript 
many  of  the  chief  donors  being  anonym* 
The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Gilben 
Blount,  The  builder  is  Mr.  John  Watkin 
Northampton. 

OiinterhuTy. — Recently  the  Duke  of  Nor' 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a new  Cat! 
church  at  Canterbury.  The  site  of  the 
church  is  at  the  back  of  the  disraan 
Protestant  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
Burgate-street.  The  new  edifice  has  t 
designed  by  Mr.  John  Green  Hall,  archil 
Canterbury,  and  will  be  in  the  Early  Decors 
style  of  architecture.  It  will  comprise  : 
with  aisles,  sanctuary,  three  side  chapels, 
confessionals,  priests’  and  boys’  sacrist 
reliquary  room,  organ  chamber,  and  baptiati 
The  plan  of  the  building  forms  a parallelogr 
from  the  east  end  of  which  projects 
sanctuary,  where  the  high  altar  will  be  plai 
and  at  either  side  on  the  level  of  the  floor  ofi 
nave  will  be  a side  chapel,  dedicated  to 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Joseph  respectively, 
remaining  chapel  and  the  sacristies  are  on 
left  of  the  nave,  and  one  of  the  confessionali 
placed  on  the  right  and  another  on  the  left,  i 
they  will  be  built  in  between  two  of  the  extei 
buttresses,  thus  avoiding  their  projecting  : 
the  body  of  the  church.  The  roof  of  the  n 
rises  to  a height  of  50  ft.  to  the  ridge,  and 
be  open  timbered,  with  boarded  roof  stained 
varnished.  The  front  elevation  will  hav 
spire  rising  above  the  central  gable,  flankedi 
either  side  with  a pinnacle.  The  spire  will 
76  ft.  high.  The  front  elevation  will  be  fa 
with  Kentish-rag  stone  and  Bath  stone  dn 
ings,  the  remainder  of  the  church  will  be  b 
with  white  bricks  and  Bath  stone  clressu 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  edifice,  whiclu 
designed  to  accommodate  450  persons,  is  4,0C’ 
without  pulpit  or  any  internal  fittings.  Mes 
Gaskin  !c  Godden,  of  Canterbury,  are  : 
builders,  and  the  work  is  to  be  completed 
about  twelve  months. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Slough. — The  new  British  School  in  Hersol' 
street,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laic 
August  last,  by  Mr.  Lambert,  M.P.,  having  br 
completed,  the  event  has  been  celebrated  b 
dinner  in  the  schoolroom.  The  building  \ 
been  erected  at  a cost  of  561Z.,  150Z.  forgrou 
and  150Z.  it  is  estimated  will  be  expended 
school  fittings,  and  other  expenses.  The  sch 
has  been  erected  at  a cost  per  pnpil  of  o; 
about  3Z. 

Longborough. — The  foundation  stone  of  n'' 
schools  has  been  laid  at  Longborough,  a p,l| 
turesque  village,  which  stands  on  a slope  of  t'" 
Cotswold  hills,  between  Stow  and  Moreton.  1 
new  schools  are  contiguous  to  the  road,  8,1 
within  easy  access  of  the  vicarage  and  the  r| 
parish  church.  The  school  is  to  be  erected  li! 
the  extra  school-room  accommodation  prescril 
by  the  new  Educational  Act.  The  site  ■ffij 
originally  the  playground  of  the  old  school.  La 
Rushout  laid  the  stone.  The  school  distrii, 
which  includes  Sezincote,  has  a population 
nearly  700,  and  the  rooms  are  for  the  acconm 
dation  of  150  children.  The  builders  are  Mes^i 
Newman  & Sons,  of  Evcnlode,  and  the  co8t\ 
the  new  schools  will  be  about  500Z. 

Uploman  (Devon). — New  Church  of  Englai 
and  voluntary  schools  have  been  opened  at  Up  .j 
man.  The  inhabitants  decided  to  avoid  emplow 
ing'the  machinery  of  a school  board,  and  althon. 
the  parish  is  essentially  an  agricultural  one,  a i 
not  largely  populated, — the  parishioners  at  1 
last  census  numbering,  we  believe,  about  440,. i 
sufficient  money  has  been  raised  by  subsen:  j 
tioiis,  aided  by  the  Government  grant,  to 
vide  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  whi  J 
has  accommodation  for  about  100  childra^^ 
The  cost  is  600Z.  There  is  a playground  attachti  j 
to  the  school,  which  is  situated  in  a healt  ( 
position.  The  building  was  erected  by  1, 1 
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iward,  of  Exeter;  Mr.  Wood,  of  Lurley, 
in,  beiog  the  architect. 

\ey. — The  “ Wood  Memorial  ” British 
at  Saltney  have  been  opened.  The  late 
Wood  was  a large  employer  of  labour  in 
ce,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  erect  the 
which  have  just  been  completed,  but  he 
fore  he  could  give  effect  to  his  wishes, 
nily,  however,  caused  the  schools  to  be 
To  the  managers  of  the  Chester  British 
Association  was  entrusted  the  manage, 
f the  schools. 

•The  new  chapel  and  school-rooms  for 
ior  department  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
schools  at  Sutton,  have  been  opened  by 
'ortescue,  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of 
bury,  who  was  to  have  presided  on  the 
1.  This  school  district  was  formed  in 
ind  was  a combination  of  seventeen 
situated  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
t portions  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  con- 
[ under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  designed  to 
n entire  separation  of  children  from  adult 
to  train  them  in  various  departments  of 
j,  and  to  fit  them  for  domestic  service 
prenticesbip.  The  ground  and  building 
ost  upwards  of  90,000h  The  average 
of  children  maintained  in  the  school  is 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  clothing 
Is.  per  week.  The  first  admission  of 
i was  made  in  1855.  Since  then  13,903 
have  been  received  into  the  school. 
Is  of  two-thirds  of  this  number  were 
d in  consequence  of  the  temporary 
or  affliction  of  their  parents,  and  were 
ut  as' soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
enabled  them  to  provide  for  them.  Of 
nainder,  1,182  had  left  for  domestic 
; 1,323  have  been  apprenticed  to  various 
180  have  entered  military  bands  ; thirty- 
j become  sohoolmasters  and  mistresses, 
ildren  are  employed  in  the  schools  in 
ill  the  industrial  trades,  being  kept  part 
education  and  part  time  at  work. 


ilistcllanta, 

ilstoric  B.einains  in  Oceania. — Only 
5W  isolated  facts  are  known  concerning 
ulation  of  the  islands  of  Oceania  before 
oovery  by  European  voyagers,  and  any 
to  our  knowledge,  however  small,  is, 
e,  of  great  value.  According  to  the 
y,  a Manilla  paperannounces  the  discovery 
prehistoric  remains,  apparently  akin  to 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  on  the 
lands  of  Rota  and  Tinian,  which  form 
the  Ladrone  or  Mariana  Islands.  We 
yet  but  very  scanty  particulars  of  these 
iesj  but  they  appear  to  consist  in  each 
two  series  of  eight  stone  pyramids, 
1 in  two  rows,  at  intervals  of  12  ft.,  the 
' .ng  12  ft.  square,  and  the  height  36  ft. 
imit  is  crowned  by  a kind  of  large  cup 
diameter  to  the  diagonal  of  the  base, 
uately  the  description  of  these  pyramids 
leaves  much  to  be  desired;  but  there 
doubt  that  they  belong  to  an  age  an- 
) the  Spanish  conquest,  and  that  they 
_ possibly  be  ascribed  to  a race  at  all 
I to  the  vindictive  and  degi-aded  abo- 
fcf  the  archipelago.  From  the  present 
'lion  these  monuments  would  seem  to 
|aoh  in  common  with  the  prehistoric 
'(  found  in  Mexico  and  some  of  the 
States. 

Ireabury  Abbey  Cliurcli. — Most  of  our 
•jhave  heard  by  this  time  that  this  fine 
>.ty  church,  the  nave  of  which  dates  from 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  will  shortly 
a partial  renovation  at  the  hands  of 
:3.  Scott.  The  galleries  and  lath-and- 
pjartitions,  together  with  a huge  canopied 
i.ion  “ pew,”  have  been  already  removed  ; 

1 orgau-gallery,  which  ocenpies  the  posi. 

• be  old  rood-loft,  will  shortly  follow.  The 
dcarved  oak  stalls,  which  are  in  very  good 
Uttion,  will  be  moved  to  their  original 
li  east  of  the  transepts.  The  pews,  some 

nd  some  oblong,  which  were  introduced 

• Jar  1796,  will  also  be  cleared  away,  and 
ir  open  benches  substituted.  The  entire 
! the  church  from  east  to  west  will  thus 
jiin  open  and  made  available  for  worship, 

^ seats  will,  as  indeed  is  the  case  at 

be  entirely  free  aud  unappropriated. 


•'in  committee,  to  assist  in  collecting  the 
' y funds,  is  in  process  of  formation, 


Siemen’s  Process  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Glass. — Iq  thereportjuBt  issued  by  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Factories,  the  following  description  oc- 
curs: — "The  melting  of  glass  has  always  been 
done  in  large  * pots,’  of  which  four  are  usually 
arranged  in  each  glass-house,  in  such  a manner 
that  all  are  heated  together  and  all  are  worked 
tgoether.  These  ‘ pots  ’ are  large  circnlar  vessels 
of  fire-clay,  rather  more  than  3 ft.  high,  with 
abont  3 ft.  internal  diameter  at  the  top,  gradually 
sloping  to  about  2 ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  about 
3 in.  thick.  They  are  three  months  in  being 
built,  and  have  to  be  kept  in  stock  for  twelve 
months  to  season,  and  last  when  in  use,  on  an 
average,  four  weeks.  Sufficient  metal  is  put 
into  each  ‘pot’  for  one  day’s  use,  and  the 
‘ founding’  or  melting  of  the  metal  has  to  be  so 
arranged  every  day  as  to  provide  for  each  man’s 
day’s  work.  This  necessitates  very  early  hours 
for  the  blowers  of  the  glass,  e.g.,  their  week 
usually  begins  on  Monday  morning  at  2 or  3 a.m., 
on  Tuesday  the  same,  on  Wednesday  at  4, 
and  Thursday  at  5 a.m.  By  Siemen’s  pro- 
cess the  metal  is  melted  in  a large  tank,  14  ft. 
by  10  ft.,  by  1 ft.  6 in.  deep,  made  of  large  fire- 
bricks  called  ‘quarries.’  This  tank,  when  filled, 
will  hold  sufficient  metal  for  several  days’  work, 
but  in  practice  is  not  emptied,  because  it  is  re- 
plenished every  day,  and  on  this  account,  the 
metal  being  always  ready,  the  men  can  have 
fixed  hours  for  work  and  meals  every  day,  just 
the  same  as  any  other  factory,  by  this  means 
entirely  doiug  away  with  the  necessity  for  young 
persons  and  men  having  to  start  work  so  early 
as  2 or  3 a.m.,  thus  causing  an  entire  change  in 
the  working  habits  of  the  trade,  and  greatly  im- 
proving  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
workers.  The  metal  is  melted  by  the  combus- 
tion of  gas  and  common  air,  on  the  principle  of 
Bunsen’s  burner,  by  an  arrangement  effective 
and  ingenious,  in  which  there  is  a great  saving 
of  fuel,  with  complete  combustion  of  smoke. 
The  tank  will  last  four  months,  but  the  top  will 
last  about  two  years.  The  regularity  of  the 
work  hours,  from  6 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  (with  suitable 
meal  hours),  is  such  a boon  to  the  workers  that 
all  are  anxious  to  work  in  this  department.” 

Life.  — According  to  an  American  medical 
writer  who  has  compiled  some  very  suggestive 
statistics  showing  the  relative  rank  of  different 
countries  according  to  their  effective  population. 
Out  of  10,000  children  born,  it  is  found  from  official 
statistics  that  in  Norway  as  many  as  7,415,  or, 
roughly  speaking,  three  out  of  every  four,  live 
to  be  twenty  years  of  age.  'In  England  only 
6,627  so  live,  or  788  fewer  than  in  Norway.  In 
the  United  States  boys  have  nearly  as  good  a 
chance  of  Kfe  as  in  England,  while  girls  have  not. 
But  in  France  only  5,022,  or  scarcely  more  than 
one  out  of  two,  reach  twenty  ; while  in  Ireland 
no  more  than  4,855,  or  actually  less  than  one  out 
of  two,  attain  that  age.  Out  of  the  same  10,000, 
we  learn  that  in  Norway  3,487,  more  than  one 
out  of  three,  reach  seventy  j in  England  almost 
one  out  of  four;  in  the  United  States,  still  men 
only,  one  ont  of  four — a trifle  higher  than 
England  ; in  France,  1,776,  or  about  one  out  of 
eight  and  a half ; and  in  Ireland  only  861,  or 
one  out  of  eleven  and  a half.  Thus  Norway 
offers  the  new-born  child  the  best  chance  of  long 
life,  while  Ireland  offers  the  worst. 

Anotlier  Workmen’s  City. — We  understand 
that  the  directors  of  the  Artizans’,  Labourers’, 
and  General  Dwellings  Company  have  obtained 
a site  of  eighty  acres,  near  the  Harrow-road,  on 
which  the  erection  of  a new  "city,”  to  accom- 
modate  no  less  than  16,000  persons,  is  about  to  be 
commenced.  The  plans  have  been  drawn  up  and 
the  roads  marked  ont,  and  the  city  will  be  con- 
structed on  the  same  general  principles  as  those 
carried  out  on  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate.  It 
is  stated  that,  although  not  a single  brick  has 
been  laid,  applications  for  upwards  of  1,000 
houses  have  been  made.  The  capital  of  the 
company,  which  was  at  first  250,000i.,  has  been 
increased  to  1,000,0001.  The  estate  will  be 
called  the  Queen’s  Park,  and  four  out  of  the 
‘eighty  acres  will  be  appropriated  in  the  centre 
to  a garden  and  recreation-ground.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  the  site  has  been  better  chosen  than  that 
on  which  the  Shaftesbury  Park  houses  have  been 
built. 


The  Electric  Telegraph  in  China. — A 
remarkable  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
is  just  announced.  The  Great  Northern  Tele- 
graph Company  has  received  permission  to 
construct  a land  line  between  Amoy  and 
Foochoo.  Hitherto  the  Chinese  have  resolutely 
I refused  to  sanction  land  telegraph  lines. 


Glasgow  Masons  aud  the  Apprentice 
Question. — A meeting  of  masons  was  held  in 
the  Trades’  Hall,  Glasgow  (Mr.  Curran  presiding), 
to  consider  the  apprentice  question.  The  Chair- 
man complained  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  present 
loose  system  of  the  apprentice  law.  The  follow- 
ing motion,  proposed  by  Mr.  Boa,  was  then 
adopted  ; — " That  this  meeting  having  reason  to 
believe  that  great  injury  to  the  trade,  annoy- 
ance to  the  employer  and  employed,  and  ill- 
feeling  between  both  are  caused  through  the  pre- 
sent mutual  non-recognition  and  application  of 
the  apprentice  laws,  hereby  resolves  that  it  bo  a 
bye-law,  with  the  lodges  assembled,  subject  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Association,  that  every  ap- 
prentice be  engaged  or  bound  for  a term  of  years, 
apportioned  thus — four  years  to  the  hewing  and 
one  to  the  building,  or  vice  versd,  and  that  he 
should  nob  be  considered  eligible  for  admission 
into  the  Association  until  he  has  satisfied  the 
lodge  that  those  conditions  have  been  observed  ; 
and  further  that  it  be  binding  on  all  members 
to  refrain  from  taking  work  in  any  squad  where 
non-bound  or  non-engaged  apprentices  are  at 
work.”  A motion  proposing  a limitation  of  ap- 
prentices was  negatived  by  a large  majority. 

The  Seats  put  up  by  the  Board  of 
Works. — In  an  Act  passed  in  the  late  session 
(chapter  97  local)  it  is  recited  that'  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  had  incurred  expenses 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  local  governing 
bodies  of  the  metropolis  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  to  St.  Paul’s  in  1872,  and  questions  had 
been  raised  as  to  the  power  of  the  Board  to 
defray  such  expenses.  “And  whereas  such 
expenses  were  incurred  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  the  hond,-Jide  belief  that  in 
so  doing  they  were  nob  exceeding  their  powers, 
and  it  is  expedient,  therefore,  that  provision  be 
made  as  in  this  Act  contained  with  reference  to 
such  outlay,”  it  is  now  enacted  that  the  Board 
may  defray  the  expenses  of  structures  and  seats 
in  Hyde  Park  and  on  Holborn  Viaduct  on  the 
occasion  of  the  State  visit  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1872. 

Extensive  Building  Proposal  near  Hull. 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Cottingham  Local 
Board  it  was  mentioned  that  Councillor  D.  P. 
Garbutt,  of  the  Hull  Town  Council,  intended 
laying  out  for  building  purposes  an  estate  of  230 
acres  just  outside  the  borough,  and  adjacent  to 
the  Park.  The  proposed  drainage  for  Cotting- 
ham, near  the  estate,  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  six 
or  seven  boulevard  streets  constructed,  drains 
filled  in,  trees  planted,  and  work  done  at  a cost 
of  about  80,0001.  The  estate  is  to  be  called  the 
Westboume  Park  Estate,  and  in  the  boulevards 
are  to  be  "circusses”  with  fountains.  Mr. 
Garbutt  has  offered  to  take  the  present  Hull 
Botanical  Gardens  at  a valuation,  and  to  sell 
from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  on  the  new  estate  on 
reasonable  terms. 

St.  George’s,  Eastou-in-Gordano.  — A 

memorial  window  to  the  late  Mrs.  Mirehouse  has 
just  been  inserted  in  the  north  aisle  east  window 
of  this  church.  The  subjects  are  part  of  a 
scheme  illustrating  the  principal  events  in  our 
Lord’s  life;  the  call  of  the  disciples  and  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes  being  the  ones  that 
have  been  arranged  for  this  window.  The  panels 
in  which  they  are  placed  are  formed  in  canopy 
work  of  a character  suited  to  the  architecture 
of  the  building.  The  larger  tracery  pieces  have 
angels,  on  whoso  scroll  is  the  text:  “These 
men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord.”  The  window 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Boll  & Sons,  of 
Bristol,  who  also  painted  the  east  window,  given 
by  Mr.  de  Winton,  at  the  time  of  the  church’s 
restoration. 

The  Restoration  of  Rochester  Cathedral. 
An  appeal  is  made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Rochester,  for  assistance  in  the  work  of  restoring 
the  cathedral.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  have 
expended  more  than  10,0001.  on  the  restoration 
of  the  fabric,  so  far  as  regards  the  choir  and 
north  transept,  and  the  fittings  of  the  choir  are 
being  restored  at  a cost  of  3,0001.,  the  munificent 
gift  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith  (late  Canon)  and 
Mrs.  Griffith.  It  is  stated  that  at  least  17,0001. 
more  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
entire  work. 

Edinburgh  Town  Council.  — The  Council 
met  on  Tuesday  last  week,  aud,  amongst  other 
things,  considered  and  remitted  to  the  Lord 
Provost’s  Committee  a modified  plan  submitted 
by  Mr.  Gowans  for  ornamenting  the  archway 
under  the  North  Bridge  abutting  on  Jeffrey, 
street. 
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The  Latest  Scheme  for  the  Improvemeut 
of  the  Liffey. — It  is  stated  that  there  are 
nearly  fifty  plans  to  be  reported  upon  by  those 
engineers  at  present  sitting  in  commission  at  the 
City  Hall,  Dublin.  As  plans  Tvere  invited 
generally,  the  call  seems  to  have  brought  forth 
a rare  number  of  suggestions,  bad,  good,  and 
indifferent,  on  the  part  of  architects,  engineers, 
and  others.  The  latest  of  these  possesses  some 
features  worthy  of  note.  It  is  put  in  the  form 
of  " Suggestions  for  Abating  the  Liffey 
Nuisance,”  and  emanates  from  Mr.  E.  H. 
Carson,  C.E.,  architect,  a member  of  the  Irish 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  also  a member  of  the 
Corporation. 

New  Lecture-hall  for  Hawkhurst.  — A 
hall,  which  appears  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  place,  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The 
site  chosen  is  at  Higbgate,  the  principal  business 
part  of  the  parish,  adjoining  the  turnpike  road. 
The  ground  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  May- 
nard, of  Oakfield,  and  this  gentleman  is  at  the 
entire  expense  of  the  building,  whicb,  we  under- 
stand, will  cost  l.OOOi.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Alfred  Williams,  of  Chancery- lane  j the  style 
Old  English,  and  the  size  of  the  room  itself  50  ft. 
by  27  ft.  It  will  be  available  for  lectures  gene- 
rally, concerts,  penny  readings,  and  entertain, 
ments  of  a moral  and  elevating  kind. 

Decoration  of  the  ” Sessemer  ” Saloon 
Steamboat.  — The  saloon  is  decorated  with 
paintings  and  wood  carvings,  all  the  latter  being 
of  solid  oak.  There  are  panels  in  front  of  each 
division  of  seats,  and  they  are  so  arranged  that 
no  duplicate  design  can  be  seen  from  any  point 
of  view.  Natural  foliage  has  been  used  sur- 
rounding shields,  ou  which  are  carved  the  initials 
of  the  Company.  The  plants  made  use  of  are 
grape-vine,  hops,  oak,  ivy,  blackberry,  filberts, 
figs,  oak  with  ivy,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee.  All 
these,  with  oak  colnmns,  aurmoanted  with  carved 
caps,  newels,  balusters,  and  girder  coverings, 
have  been  designed  and  carved  in  oak  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Rogers,  and  are  creditable  specimens  of 
his  skill. 

Theatres. — The  Theatre  at  Worcester  is  to 
he  entirely  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  The  new  com- 
pany, who  have  bought  the  property,  have  raised 
the  whole  of  their  capita!  in  less  than  five  weeks, 
Earl  Dudley  very  handsomely  beading  the  list  of 
shareholdei's  with  1,0001.  Contracts  were 
entered  into  on  the  9th,  and  the  building  will  be  ; 
ready  for  opening  about  New  Year's  Day.  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Worcester,  is  the  builder;  and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  of  London,  the  architect. 
The  Philharmonic  Theatre  at  Islington,  and  the 
Nottingham  Theatre,  have  both,  during  the  past 
two  months,  been  undergoing  complete  restora- 
tion  and  redecoratiou  throughout  by  Mr.  E.  Bell, 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  architect. 

The  Architectural  and  Archseological 
Society  of  Durham  and  Northumberland. — 
The  members  of  this  society  have  visited  Thirsk 
and  inspected  the  church.  They  came  by  road 
by  way  of  Mount  Grace  and  Leake,  and  on  their 
way  inspected  the  Priory  and  the  church  at 
Leake.  On  taking  their  survey  of  the  parisli 
church  at  Thirsk,  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Longstaffe,  of 
Gateshead,  explained  to  the  members  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  building,  and  the  ancient  stained 
glass  in  the  eastern  window  of  the  southern  aisle 
of  the  edifice.  Ho  was  also  enabled  to  give 
the  exact  date  of  the  building  of  the  present 
tower. 

Pall  of  Houses  in  Clare  Market. — Several 
houses  in  Yere-street,  Clare  Market,  have  been 
known  to  be  in  a dangerous  condition,  and  pre- 
cautions were  taken  by  the  Board  of  Works  to 
prevent  their  falling.  It  became  evident,  how- 
ever,  within  the  last  few  days,  that  these  pre- 
cautions were  useless,  and  notice  was  given  to 
the  tenants  to  quit.  On  Friday  last,  about  forty 
persons  went  out,  and  on  Sunday  morning  two 
of  the  houses  fell.  Fortunately,  the  cZ^b?-is  fell 
inward,  or,  in  all  probability,  the  crowded  state 
of  the  locality  on  a Sunday  morning  might  have 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  life. 

The  Architecture  of  Barnard  Castle. — 
The  architectural  acquirements  have  of  recent 
years  been  rapid.  But  a few  years  ago  a num- 
ber of  houses  were  clad  in  liumhle  thatch,  bat 
contemporaneously  with  the  erection  of  the 
Bowes  Museum— -a  building  which,  when  com- 
pleted and  open  to  the  public,  will  have  cost 
about  hair  a million  sterling — numerctis  villa 
residences  on  both  banks  of  the  Tees  have  been 
erected. 


Safe. — Some  burglars  tried  hard  the  other  day 
to  break  into  an  iron  safe  at  a house  in  South- 
wark-streefc.  Great  violence  had  been  used  in 
the  atten3pt,  the  doors  had  been  bent  forward, 
and  the  ornamental  iron  portion  torn  clean  off. 
A jemmy  and  crowbar  wore  left  behind,  as  if  the 
burglars  had  been  alarmed  by  some  external 
noise,  as  no  one  was  on  the  premises.  There 
was  a great  amount  of  valuable  property  in  the 
safe,  and  Messrs.  Chubb  are  rather  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  safe  was  made  and  supplied  by 
them. 

Railway  and  other  Works  at  Chatham. 
At  a special  general  meeting  of  the  holders  of 
arbitration  ordinary  stock  in  the  London,  Chat- 
ham and  Dover  Railway,  held  on  Saturday  at 
the  Victoria  Station,  it  was  resolved  to  raise 
additional  capital  for  the  completion  of  the 
Chatham  Dock  Yard  Branch,  the  building  of  an 
hotel  over  the  Holborn  station,  and  the  purchase 
of  new  rolling  stock. 

Dwellings  in  Amsterdam. — An  inspection 
has  shown  that  73  per  cent,  of  the  underground 
dwellings  in  Amsterdam,  of  which  tliere  are 
large  numbers,  are  not  fit  for  habitation.  Out 
of  3,650  which  were  examined,  1,000  have  no 
windows.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a society, 
with  a capital  of  1,800,000  florins,  for  the 
erection  of  workmen’s  houses,  which  will  gra- 
dually supersede  the  cellars,  and  the  scheme 
has  met  with  a favourable  reccqjtion. 

Borsting  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal. — About  eleven  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
night  tho  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  burst  its 
banks  near  Alice  Spencer’s  Bridge,  Newburgh, 
between  Burscough  and  Wigan.  A breach  was 
made  of  more  than  twenty  yards  in  length,  and 
through  it  the  immense  volume  of  water  rushed 
with  great  force,  washing  away  trees,  and  other 
things,  in  its  course. 

The  Organ  in  Scotch  Churches. — For  the 
first  time  instrumental  music  is  about  to  be 
introduced  into  a church  in  tho  Aberdeen 
Presbytery,  Mr.  Johu  Duthie,  shipbuilder,  having 
offered  to  present  an  organ  to  St.  Clement’s 
Parish  Church,  Aberdeen,  and  the  gift  having 
been  unanimously  accepted  by  the  congregation. 

Rebmldiug  of  Aiicrum  House,  Jedburgh. 
Aocrum  House,  tho  seat  of  Sir  William  Scott, 
hart.,  which  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
3rd  of  December  last,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt. 
The  now  bouse  will,  we  hear,  be  in  the  Scotch 
baronial  style  of  architecture,  the  plans  being 
by  Mr.  Wardrop,  of  Edinburgh,  architect. 

Kirkcaldy. — The  Kirkcaldy  Harbour  Com- 
missiouers  have  appointed  a committee  to  obtain 
plans  of  a proposed  extension  of  the  harbour, 
and  to  ascertain  the  terms  on  which  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  would  grant  a loan 
of  ‘iOjOOuJ.  for  the  purpose. 


TENDERS 

For  rebuildiDg  St.  Ificholas’B  Church,  Guildford.  Mr. 
E.viiii  ChrisLiuo,  architect  {not  Mr.  ilellerah,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  who  assisted  in  preparing  tho  quan- 
tities) : — 

Wright,  Brothers,  & Qoodehild  £7,916  0 0 

Moou  7,fi61  0 0 

Aliohell  il  Son 7,041  0 0 

Harris 6,091  0 0 

Goddard  & Son  6,850  0 0 


For  a colliers’  hall  and  club. house  at  Cwmtillery,  ilon- 
mouihshire,  for  the  South  Wales  Colliery  Company. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowue,  architect : — 

Hall,  exclnsivo  of  Club. 
Phillips  (accepted) £1,150  0 0 


For  works  for  Messrs.  Mason  & Son,  curriers,  Ber- 
mondsey. Mr.  Lankston,  architect 

bimmons  (accepted) £177  0 0 


For  works  for  Mr.  Whichelow,  fur  seal  dresser,  Ber- 
mondsey : — 

Simmons  (accepted) £257  0 0 


For  repairs  to  the  Rose  Tavern,  Weston-atreet,  Ser- 
mon dsey,  for  Mr.  Klumpp,  Mr.  John  Vincy,  archi- 


tect : — 

Godden  £125  0 0 

Hoare 121  0 0 

Macintosh 118  15  0 

Whitby,  jun.  (accepted)  93  0 0 

PdKterer’i  JVork. 

Heath 57  10  0 

For  alterations  to  the  Rhenherd  and  Flock,  High-street, 
Maryleboae,  for  Mr.  W.  Mainprice.  Mr.  John  Viney, 
architect  : — 

Godden £330  0 0 

Hyde 322  0 0 

Hill 2h7  0 0 

Ilebb  (accepted) 233  0 q 

PewUi-er‘3  Work. 

Heath 29  10  0 


For  building  two  villas  on  the  Brownswood 
Finsbury  Park,  for  Mr.  F.  J.  Poirson.  Mr.  John'. I 
architect  : — I 

Hammond  £2,100  0 (ll 

2,060  0 i 
. 2,020 


For  works  to  Downes  Burr,  Steele’a-road,  Have 
hill.  Mr.  S.  Hewitt,  architect.  Quantities  supplii 

Titmas  £327  10 

Hobson 275  0 ■ 

Foiley  274  0 ' 

Patman  & Fotheringham 2i9  0 ( 

Greenwood  & Co 239  0 ' 


For  tho  erection  of  a house  nt  Water’s  Place,) 
Herts,  for  Mr.  T,  F.  Buxton.  Messrs.  Smith  i 
arhitecta 

Green  & Son  (accepted)  £1,166  11  ■ 


For  cottage  hospital  at  Erith.  Mr.  Herbehi 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Kaii, 
Mortimer : — 


"Vickery  

1,625  0 a 

Wurr  

1,623  1 .1 

1,617  0 

1,.581  0 d 

Tiver  

1,548  0 « 

Stampe  & Bowtel  

1,6-i-l  0 e 

Crockett 

1,537  0 : 

Tongue  

1,626  0 1' 

Wigmore  

1,612  0 1 

Lonergan  

1,418  0 ') 

Hiblett  & Son  

l,-i38  10  i' 

Smith 

1.437  6 i 

Knight  

1,-427  19  5 

Webber 

1,377  0 ♦ 

Staines  k Son  

1,370  0 

Smale 

l,3t)3  0 «i 

For  building  new  riding-school  and  infirmary  stll 
Brighton  barracks : — 

Colwell  (accepted) £4,500 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  il:  J.  B.  (aU-Nuly  published).— .T.  T.  (beyond  our  provlaal 
re  do  not  know  of  such  a iMtect). — J.  F.  (we  cannot  Qnd 
Bi>oken  ol).— R.  A.  P.  (llnmks : we  should  oot  be  able  to  i 
H.  (copies  have  been  poated).-G.-A.  D.-L.- 
,V.  K.— Messrs.  B.  & M.-G.  K.-T.  B.  V.-B.  T.— C i 
H.  R.  r.— E.  J.-E.  A.  L.— U.  J.  P.— \V.  W.— S.  A J.-O.  3.. 
L.  B- 

[Ve  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  sot. 
addresses. 


All  statements  of  lacta,  lists  ot  tenders.  Ac.  a 
by  the  name  and  address  ot  the  sender,  cot  i 
publication. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENT- 


Bltuatlone  I 

Wanted.  1 

Bix  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  .,  2s.  fid.  [ 
Bach  additional  line  (about  teu  words) . . Os.  fid.  | 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION.  .' 

■■  THE  BinLDEE  ” Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Oifice,  ton 
In  any  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  19a  per 
Payable  inAdtance. 

Halfpcnuy  sum pe  accepted  for  amounts  under  Ss.  Any  Ur  I 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Pus  I 
King-street,  Corent-garden,  W.O.  to  HOIIOLAS  FOUKDBQl 


Ad/uertisements  ewrmot  be  received  for  the  e ' 
week’s  issue  later  tJuvn  THREE  o’clocki 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible 
MONIALS  left  at  the  OJ}ice  in  reply  to  Adxkt 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  C'd 
ONtT  should  be  sent. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality.  7I] 
EAKDELL,  SAUNDEKS,  <4,  GO.  (LiaSI; 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mercliants,  i|| 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  De  i 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  pai’t  of  the  Kingdo  t 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  \_f . 


Asphalte. 

Seysael,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and  . i 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & C' 
Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adtc.]'  : 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  ar  i 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quai'  ' 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  bb'  i 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  IIANA'  i 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O. 
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mnlalism  : What  it  has  done,  and  IMiai  it 
will  do. 

SSUREDLT  the 
International  Con- 
gross  of  Oriental- 
ists is  among  the 
moat  remarkable 
of  gatherings 
which  have  for  very 
many  years  been 
got  together  j and 
its  objects  are  cer- 
tainly second  to 
none,  either  in  in- 
tensity of  interest 
or  practical  im- 
portance. It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt 
to  go  through  the 
list  of  the  profound 
researches  of  the 
scholars  who  met 
together  and  came 
from  so  far  to  tell 
of  and  to  talk 
about  them.  One 
is  fairly  lost  in 
amazement  in  the 
endeavour  to  fa- 
thom tho  depths 
of  such  difficulties, 
to  get  a clear  idea  as  to  how  things  so  dif- 
nlt  have  been  found  out,  and  how  such  secrets, 
long  buried,  have  been  compelled  to  reveal 
otnselves.  One  is  fairly  lost  in  the  poetry  of 
e well-nigh  forgotten  past,  at  the  mere  sound 
the  names  of  places,  men,  and  things,  and 
irhaps  more  than  all,  at  the  echoes  of  the  dead 
Qgoages.  There  is  first,  and  we  but  cite  one 
two  by  way  of  introduction,  the  all-powerful 
jDBkrit, — the  mother  of  languages, — as  it  would 
newt  seem  to  be  the  most  copious,  compre- 
iDsive,  and  beautiful  of  tongues;  and  of  which 
rer-to-be-wearied  Germany  has  compiled  a 
Dictionary”  in  seven  volumes  ; to  say  nothing 
tho  diving  iuto  " Ritual  Books,”  and  other 
atters  to  be  found  enshrined  in  it.  It 
ems  an  odd  enongh  circumstance  worth  note 
at  not  a few  of  the  very  oldest  and  primeval 
I things  should  be  not  merely  among  the  best 
4 their  kind,  but  the  best.  The  Book  of  Job, 
^lO  oldest  book  in  the  world,  as  some  love  to 
link  it,  has,  says  Carlyle,  no  equal  as  a literary 

i at,  either  in  the  Bible  itself  or  out  of  it;  and 
is  Sanskrit  tongue,  old  as  it  is,  has,  we  are  told 
|i  equal,  not  even  in  the  all  but  perfect  antique 
ireek. 

I How  is  this,  all  things  following  tho  “law  of 
jrogress”?  We  could  have  wished  that  some 
j the  learned  persons  had  thrown  a little  light 
li  this  knotty  point.  Then,  but  once  more, 
|iere  is  tbo  all  but  fabulous  language  of 
lie  ancient  Persian,  but  familiar  as  house- 
bid  words  to  Martin  Haug : enshrining,  as 
1 does,  the  forgotten  songs  and  proverbs  of 
iproaster,  his  disciples,  and  his  successors.  All 
ere  alike  lost  to  human  ken,  till  modern 
litiesco  and  erudition  came  to  revivify  them,  so 
iiat  we  may  now  know  what  the  thoughts  of 
«eh  were  in  those  far  distant  days. 

' But,  leaving  for  the  present, — though  with  no 
nail  reluctance,  for  a good  deal  might  be  written, 
i-these  antique  and  profound  matters,  let  ns 
^y  a few  words  on  one  of  the  texts  furnished  us 
7 the  learned  President  of  this  Congress  of 


Orientalists,  Dr.  Birch.  Probably,  he  said,  in 
this  great  city  of  Loudon  is  to  be  found  some 
man  “who  can  apeak  any  dialect  under  the 
sun,  ” or  one  able  to  read  any  w’riting  written  on 
this  planet.  And, — the  pursuit  of  such  re- 
searches is  like  that  one  touch  of  nature  which 
makes  us  all  akin.  Orientalists  are  of  one 
family,  and  students  must  feel  that  in  presence 
of  that  family  bond,  all  distinctions  of  race,  na- 
tionality, and  creed  vanish ! It  would  be  per. 
haps  impossible  to  cite  sentences  more  emphatic 
than  those,  or  more  thoroughly  descriptive  of  the 
aspirations  and  feelings  of  the  time,  if  nob  of 
those  who  may  be  termed  the  general  public ; 
yet  certainly  of  those  to  whom  the  public  look 
up  as  their  future  guides,  aud  teachers,  and 
pioneers  of  progress.  Bub  what  is  an  Eastern 
man  or  Oriental,  aud  how  does  he  differ  from  a 
Western  man  or  Northern  ? And  what  is  really 
implied  in  this  amalgamation,  or  mixing  to- 
gether, of  all  things,  all  over  tho  world  ? The 
subject  is  worth  a little  talk. 

It  is  in  truth  a tremendous  question,  and 
it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  it  will  be  taken  up  by 
some  one  competent  to  treat  it  before  long.  Is  the 
“Northern”  au  improvement  on  the  “ Eastern,” 
or  is  the  Eastern  a mere  remnant  of  the  past, 
incapable  of  “ improvement.”  Can  the  Northern 
again  be  improved  by  coming  into  closer  contact 
with  the  Oi’iental,  now,  as  he  so  undoubtedly 
was  in  past  days ; for  even  the  Greek,  as  we 
have  been  reminded,  attributed  the  genius 
of  even  his  development  to  contact  with  the 
Asiatic  world.  Nothing,  most  assuredly,  is 
more  astonishing  than  tho  fact  of  Eui-opean 
civilisation  being  so  indebted  for  its  controlling 
influences  to  tiie  East,  to  that  East  which  it  has 
left  (looking  at  but  one  side  of  it)  so  far  behind. 
How  much  could  hero  be  said,  and  much  more 
bo  thought.  We  must  needs  stick  to  our  artistic 
text,  but  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  really 
wonderful  fact  of  that  faith  which  now  rules  so 
! absolutely  the  Northern  man,  springing  as  it  did 
from  so  small  an  area,  all  surrounded  by  Eastern 
men;  that  it  should  have  all  but  disappeared 
from  the  land  of  its  birth,  but  to  give  place  to 
another  historic  faith,  its  bitterest  foe.  Can 
any  of  these  learned  Orientalists  throw  light  on 
this  most  strange  event  in  human  history  ? But, 
as  we  ask,  what  is  the  Eastern  man  ? What  is  he 
now  doing,  and  how  far  is  he  to  be  “ improved  ” 
by  these  Western  influences.?  And  does  he,  wo 
may  ask,  see  any  danger  at  all  in  the  tremendous 
influences  that  are  being  day  by  day,  and  year 
by  year,  brought  so  benevolently  to  bear  npon 
him,  to  enlighten  him,  to  educate  him,  and  to 
improve  him  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and,  may 
be,  to  “ transform  ” him  P la  he  indeed  at  aU 
conscious  of  his  position  ? 

It  is  not  only,  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted, 
lanfjuages,  and  their  cognate  subjects,  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  but 
archaeology  also  had  its  place,  as  tending 
powerfully  to  illustrate  them,  and  to  throw  light 
on  the  extinct  civilisations  of  the  past,  and  to 
bring  that  past  visibly  and  tangibly  before  us. 
In  a city,  however  ruinous,  you  may,  with  an 
effort,  live  tho  old  life  for  a brief  time  over 
again,  so  that  we  are  furnished  on  all  hands  with 
matter  to  go  by,  and  to  test  old  and  now  capa- 
bilities by.  We  have  thus  a general  notion  of 
the  countries,  tho  men,  the  languages,  and  the 
buildings  of  Oriental  past  days,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  present,  with  which  we  are  more  imme- 
diately concerned,  and  can  compare  them  with 
all  that  is  immediately  about  us, — all  so  typical 
of  what  is  proudly  designated  an  “advanced 
civilisation.” 

And  a word  as  to  the  special  countries,  or 
. parts  of  the  earth’s  surface,  which  these  diverse 
nationalities  have  found,  either  by  accident  or 
otherwise,  a home  in : a somewhat  mysterious 
subject,  leading  far.  To  take  but  a single  in- 
stance : Northern  India,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayan  mountains.  It  is  quite  within  the 


powers  of  the  “imaginative  faculty”  to  piotore 
such  a spot  of  the  earth’s  surface  as  without 
inhabitant,  and  left  alone  with  nature  and  to 
solitude ; and  we  now  know,  with  some  accuracy, 
but  not  altogether,  what  the  people  are  who 
at  this  moment  people  it.  It  would  have 
been  a carious  enbjeot  of  inquiry,  and  may, 
in  the  future  of  this  Oriental  Society,  lead 
to  much,  to  inquire  as  to  how  the  ways  aud 
thoughts  of  a people  are  moulded  or  altered 
by  the  physical  character  of  th«  country  they 
inhabit.  Surely  it  is,  and  must  be,  a something. 
To  live  at  the  foot  of  so  wonderful  a scene, — a 
chain  of  mountain  forms,  the  highest  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  their  inaccessible  summits 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  altogether  incapable 
of  “ improvement  ” ; so  that,  like  the  sea  itself, 
mighty  Nature  has  it  all  her  own  way,  and  must 
needs  speak  direct  to  tlie  heart  of  the  man 
who  lives  within  sight.  Indeed,  without  any 
stretch  of  language,  we  may  say  that  dreamy 
fancies  must  need  bang,  like  cloud  cities, 
around  him  ; the  curtain  of  e.xistenoe  is  over 
slowly  rising,  in  many-coloured  splendour  aud 
gloom,  before  him,  and  the  “ music  of  song  is 
ever  on  bis  path.”  It  is  impossible,  as  we  take 
it,  for  a denizen  of  a brick-built  town  to  realise 
this  state  of  things  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  it  may  well  be,  that  this  Conference  should 
be  interested  in  it ; for  even  the  very  language 
of  such  a race  of  men,  who  thus  cannot  but 
commune  with  Nature,  must  bo  affected  by  it ; 
and,  like  the  Arab  with  his  sand  desert,  with  no 
less,  as  Humboldt  has  remarked,  than  700  dis- 
tinct words  for  his  desert,  the  very  language, 
as  well  as  the  thoughts,  of  such  men  so  placed 
must  needs  be  affected,  aud  even  exalted,  by 
the  influence  which  such  scenes  ever  before  them 
must  exercise  over  and  in  them  ! Would  it  not 
be  a fine  text  for  a future  Congress, — the  cha- 
racter and  language  of  a people  as  affected  by 
the  country  they  live  in,  as,  indeed,  the  arts  and 
architecture  are  now  known  to  be  when  unbor- 
rowed. We  can  hardly  imagine  a nobler  theme, 
or  one  more  suggestive. 

Archteology  came,  as  we  have  said,  into  the 
programme  of  the  Conference,  and  the  subject  is 
largo  enough  certainly  to  occupy  almost  any 
amount  of  attention.  The  ancient  monnments 
of  India  are  full  enough  of  mystery  and  wonder- 
ful novelty,  and  take  us  back  into  primmval 
times,  and  to  times  wherein  the  separated 
individualities  of  the  world  worked  out  each  one 
its  own.  Pyramids,  temples,  tombs,  inscriptioBS, 
coins,  and  not  a few  other  things,  came  under 
this  comprehensive  heading,  and  we  could 
almost  have  wished  that  a little  more  had  been 
done  in  it  by  this  Congress.  Once  give  tho 
bouse  a man  lives  in,  and  tho  temple  he  worships 
in,  and  you  know  perhaps  more  about  him  than 
even  the  language  he  speaks  can  tell  you.  Nay, 
we  are  almost  inclined  to  think  that  as  much  is 
to  bo  learned  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  such 
a country  as  India,  from  the  study  of  the  “ ways 
of  living  of  tho  present  inhabitants,  in  ont-of, 
the-way  districts,  not  near  the  large  towns, 
wherein  European  influences  have  driven  out 
native  modes  of  work,  than  by  almost  any 
amount  of  learned  reading  of  antique  records. 
Things  change  but  little  in  such  places,  and  like 
the  human  face  of  to-day,  tho  copy  of  the  human 
face  of  tho  past,  it  is  probable  that  could  we  but 
be  taken  back  for  a brief  hour  to  the  villages  of 
prehistoric  India,  — the  land  aud  home  of  the 
Vedic  hymns, — we  should  hardly  know  it  from 
some  poor  village  of  to-day,  not  to  be  found  on 
a map,  and  should  find  in  it  not  much  more,  and 
not  much  less  than  we  can  now  find  in  the  “ un- 
improved” crowd  of  bouses  or  huts  we  have 
pictured. 

We  have  thus  but  glanced  at  this  grand 
subject  of  Orientalism,  the  true  import  of 
which  has  indeed  but  hardly  as  yet  dawned  in 
this  Western  world  of  ours.  Commonly  an 
Eastern  country  is  looked  upon  as  but  little  else 
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than  an  immense  field  or  “ market  ” for  the 
“ manufactures  ” of  the  West ; but  it  is  far,  very 
far,  more  than  this.  If  in  our  Indian  empire 
we  can  do  nothing  and  learn  nothing  but  bow  to 
flood  it  with  cheap  manufactured  goods,  and 
thus  to  “ destroy  the  native  manufactures,”  how 
very  little  cau  be  said  of  our  doing,  or,  rather, 
better  nothing  said.  What  a contrast  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  between  the  past  and  the 
present.  We,  in  these  times  and  modern  days, 
offer  to  the  Indian  our  cheapest  of  ‘‘printed 
goods,”  and  outbid  him  fairly  after  a fashion, 
and  compel  the  native  workman  to  find  a some- 
thing else  to  do  than  to  weave  his  own  many- 
coloured  coat ; but,  in  the  old  time,  what  did  he 
do  fur  us,  without  knowing  it  ? Let  the  learned 
professors  in  this  Congress  reply.  Studies 
and  thinkings,  which  to  the  modern,  even 
learned,  man,  are  new  and  strange,  were  long 
ago  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  farthest  Last 
pondered  over,  and  even  elaborated  into  systems, 
and  the  whole  time  and  thoughtful  energies 
of  the  modern  giants  of  erudition  are  even] 
now  employed  in  the  bringing  into  the  light  of 
day,  ami  in  translating  into  European  talk,  the 
thoughts  and  actual  words  of  those  ancient 
thinkers  and  speculators.  Theologies,  meta- 
physics,  cosmogonies,  and  even  “ ritualisms,” — 
no  man,  says  one,  knowing  how  much  there  is 
in  our  most  approved  form?,  which  comes  from  a 
past,  almost,  if  not  quite,  beyond  historic  note 
and  record.  The  scimee  even  of  religion  itself, 
says  Max  Miiller,  must  come  not  out  of  one 
faith,  buc  out  of  many. 

It  is  difficult  to  run  away  from  this  fertile 
tliemej  so  attractive,  and  so  full  of  novelty;  so 
poetic,  not  to  say  dreamy,  but  yet  so  very 
practical  and  suggestive, — not  over  flattering  to 
the  Northern,  by  the  bye.  Professor  Max 
Muller,  the  president  of  the  Aryan  Section, 
must  needs  startle  not  a few  mortals  who  have 
not  yet  gone  beyond  the  homo  of  their  birth. 
He  said  that  we  no  longer  vaguely  and  poetically 
exclaim,  Ex  Oricnie  Lux,  but  we  now  know, 
that  all  the  most  vital  eletnenta  of  our  know, 
ledge  and  “civilisation”;  our  measures,  about 
which  there  has  been  so  much  talk  ; ouLai’t,  fiue 
art,  our  religion,  our  traditions,  nay,  our  very 
nursery  stories,  came  to  ua  from  the  East.  The 
rays  of  light  from  the  East  it  was  that  called 
forth  the  bidden  germs  of  the  “ dark  and  dreary  ” 
West.  In  other  words,  the  Oriental  was  the 
primitive  teacher  and  grand  instructor  of  the 
Northern  man  ; and,  says  the  Professor,  had  not 
the  East  done  this  work  for  the  North,  then  that 
same  North,  now  the  veiy  light  of  the  worhi. 
“might  have  remained  for  ever  a barren  and 
forgotten  promontory  of  the  primeval  Asiatic 
continent”  ! And  we  are  now  actually  waiting, 
it  would  seem,  so  he  sums  it  up,  not  so  much  it 
is  true,  for  any  particularly  nciy  thiug  which  the 
East  cau  teach  us,  but  the  East  can  place  before 
us  “ old  things,”  and  then  leave  us  to  draw  frotii 
them  “lessons  more  strange  and  startling  than 
anything  now  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.’' 
Indeed,  to  such  lengths  does  he  go  that  he 
declares  what  Rome  and  Athens  did  for  our 
Northern  Barbarian  progenitors,  the  East 
has  done  and  will  yet  do  for  us ! What  more 
can  be  said ; and  will  any  venture  to  doubt 
of  the  importance  of  an  Oriental  Congress  and 
Oriental  studies  ? 


PUZZOLANA,  NATURAL  AND 
ARTIFICIAL. 

OxE  of  the  most  valuable  occupations  of  men 
of  science  in  France,  is  that  of  examioing  and 
re.examiuing  from  time  to  time  the  various 
substances  in  use  in  the  arts,  aualysing  their 
composition,  testing  their  positive  value,  and 
explaining  the  rationale  of  their  manufacture  or 
preparation.  This  habit  is  the  dire  enemy  of 
the  rule  of  thumb,  and  the  result?,  being 
published  in  scientific  journals  of  repute,  are 
open  to  all  the  world.  In  this  way,  v ithin  a few 
years,  most  of  tho  materials  used  in  building, 
stone,  marble,  lime,  &c.,  have  been  examined  and 
reported  on  by  educated  and  practical  engineers 
and  others,  with  great  advantages  to  those  occu- 
pied in  construction. 

A careful  essay  on  Puzzolana,  natural  and 
artificial,  is  now  before  us,  and  we  proceed  to 
give  a resum^  of  tho  principal  points  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 

The  puzzolanas  are  argillaceous  compounds, 
which,  mixed  with  quicklime,  are  rendered  by- 
draulic,  and  improve  the  qualities  of  hydraulic 
limes.  The  name  comes  from  that  of  the  town 
of  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  where  tho  Romans 


obtained  it  in  ancient  times.  They  well  knew 
its  value,  but  did  not  understand  its  nature. 
Little  was  really  known  of  it  scientifically,  till 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  Ticat  detei’- 
mined  the  value  of  the  various  elements  of  which 
it  was  composed. 

The  natural  puzzolanas  may  bedividcdinfco  two 
classes,  the  volcanic,  and  those  which  arc  com- 
posed of  natural  substances  not  volcanic,  such  as 
siliciferous  and  amphibolic  rocks,  argillaceous 
sand,  and  chalk  containing  gelatinous  or  semi- 
gelatinous  silica. 

The  volcanic  puzzolana  is  lava,  or  the  produce 
of  eruptions,  tho  composition  of  which  varies 
accLtding  to  its  age,  the  depth  of  tho  deposit 
beneath  the  soil,  aud  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  ini-xcd.  The  essential 
elements  are  alumiiia,  silica,  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  sometimes  niagnanese,  lime,  soda,  potash, 
aud  slight  traces  of  other  substances.  It  is 
found  near  extinct  and  active  volcanoes,  in  the 
form  of  powder  mixed  with  coarser  substances, 
filled  with  cavities,  baviug  tho  appearance  and 
porosity  of  pumice-stone.  It  is  of  various  tints, — 
white,  grey,  yellow,  brown,  violet,  and  that  of 
Rome  is  of  the  colour  of  wine  lees.  The  best 
kinds  are  found  in  Italy,  and  tho  principal  ship- 
ping ports  are  Leghorn  and  Civita-Vecchia.  The 
price  is  about  203.  to  29.s.  the  cubic  metre.  It  is 
also  found  in  several  of  the  departments  of 
France,  and  there  are  largo  deposits  in  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  to  be  obtained  at  a third 
of  the  above  price.  Great  quantities  have  also 
been  found  in  the  island  of  Santoi'in,  in  Greece, 
richer  in  silica  than  that  of  Italy  or  Germany 
(Audernacb),  and  its  employment  has  given 
excellent  results.  The  price  on  the  spot  is  almost 
nominal. 

M.  L’Elsler  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the 
Greek  puzzolana  : — 


Silica  ...  ...  ...  6S'50 

Alumina  ...  ...  ...  ...  13'3L 

Oxideofiron  ...  ...  ...  5'50 

,,  ,,  magnesia  ...  ...  073 

Lime  ...  ...  ...  ...  2-36 

Soda  ...  ...  ...  ...  471 

Potash  ...  ...  ...  ...  3T3 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1'-15 

Chloride  of  sodium  ...  ...  031 


The  trails,  or  trass,  of  Holland,  and  of  Auder- 
nach  and  Plaids,  in  GermaT^y,  when  pulverised, 
forms  excellent  puzzolana,  which  has  been  used 
in  the  great  works  in  Holland  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  It  is  said  that  the  mortar  made 
with  it  is  not  affected  by  sea-water,  which,  if 
true,  deserves  confirmation. 

Natural  puzzolana  contains  from  CO  to  90  per 
cent,  of  clay,  and  10  to  40  per  cent,  of  lime. 

Yicat  analysed  all  the  principal  known  kinds 
of  puzzolana,  and  wo  have  eight  results  before 
us,  of  which  we  give  the  first  and  the  last : — 


Roman  Fuzzolana. 


Jlixed  sand 

5 00 

Silica 

47-C6 

Alumina  ... 

1433 

Magnesia... 

3 86 

Peroxide  of  iron  ... 

10-33 

Lime 

7-G6 

Water 

7-03 

Alkaline  and  volatile  substances 

•413 

Puzzdana  of  Audcrnach. 

Silica  

48-94 

Alumina  ... 

18-95 

Magnesia... 

2- 12 

Peroxide  of  Iron.., 

12  31 

Lime 

5-41 

Water,  &c.  

11-58 

In  other  cases  the  proportion  of  mixed  sand 
is  much  larger,  reaching  20  per  cent.,  while  in 
others  there  is  scarcely  any  pure  silica,  the 
quantity  of  alumina  varies  also  from  11  to  18 
per  cent.,  and  the  iron  from  10  to  34  per  cent. 

The  natural  non-volcanio  puzzolanas  are 
various.  The  siliciferous  rocks,  gaize,  or  pierre 
morse, — soft,  light  stone,  found  at  the  base  of  the 
chalk  formation,  and  which  contains  silica  in  the 
gelatinous  or  semi-gclatioous  form, — have  tho 
puzzolanean  qualities,  but  in  a weak  degree. 
The  following  is  the  analysis  of  M.  Sauvage  : — 


Silica,  soluble  in  liquid  potash  ...  56'00 

Chloride  sand,  very  fine..,  ...  12  00 

Quartzose  sand  ...  ...  ...  17'00 

Olay  700 

Water  ...  ...  ...  8 00 


The  amphibolic  rocks,  or  decomposed  dioritea, 
found  in  Lower  Brittany,  and  particularly  in 


Finisterre  and  Morbiban,  have  the  appearance* 
coarse  clay  of  a red  or  dirty  white  colour.  Tht 
employment  after  a slight  burning,  which  iti 
proves  their  qualities,  was  found  tolerab; 
satisfactory  by  M.  Aviil,  Inspector-General. 
Fonts  et  Chaussiies,  in  the  constructions  co’l 
nected  with  the  Nantes  and  Biest  canal.  Th'l 
contain  10  per  cent,  of  sand,  38  to  GO  per  ceii. 
of  silica,  23  to  29  per  cent  of  alumina,  10  to  J " 
per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  very  stnri 
quantities,  or  none  at  all,  of  lime  and  alkall.'.j 
substances. 

The  sand  in  tho  vicinity  of  Brest,  which  ow. . 
its  origin  to  the  decomposition  of  granitic  gueuij 
is  also  used  for  tho  same  purpose,  after  slig  ( 
burning.  It  contains  60  per  cent,  of  silica; 
per  cent,  of  alumina;  8 per  cent,  of  iron  ; G p . 
cent,  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  nearly  3 
cent,  of  soluble  matters.  1 

Near  Saint  Assier  and  Musndan,  in  the  Del 
dogne,  there  are  entire  hills  composed  of  quarl  | 
sand  mixed  with  clay,  known  as  arenes.  Th' * 
contain  4 per  cent,  of  quartz  or  sand,  38  p« 
cent,  of  silica,  20  per  cent,  of  alumina,  12  pli 
cent,  of  peroxide  of  iron,  8 per  cent,  of  cartir 
nate  of  lime,  and  17  per  cent,  of  water.  i 

Some  of  these  puzzolanas  produce  morti 
which  sets  afeer  three  days’  immersion,  wb  j 
others  rec|uire  fifteen  days  ; these  are  extrema 
between  which  lie  many  intermediary  qualitieo' 

M.  Vicat  thus  estimates  the  lelative  valuer, 
the  puzzolauf  s made  from  the  following  clays:!' 

npe-clay  and  fire-day  produce  puzzolana  i'. 
down  at  the  relative  value  of  77  to  100,  avera,  -• 
90  50  percent. ; the  average  composition  of  thfl.  1 
clays  is: — Silica,  5S'25;  alumina,  28  per  cenu 
and  water,  13’75  per  cent. 

Ochrey  day,  value  70;  composition  on  t' 
average, — silica,  'jOTO;  alumina,  19;  ]iei'0xiJe;. 
iron,  10;  and  water,  12  ptr  cent.  These  t' 
clays  are  burnt  in  the  ordinary  way  ; the  folio  | 
ing  are  submitted  to  extra  heat. 

]\[ady  day,  power  as  puzzolana,  63  ; comj  . 
skion — silica,  30percent. ; alumina,  20  per  ceni| 
peroxide  of  iron,  2 per  cent. ; carbonate  of  lie 
38  per  cent. ; water,  10  per  cent. 

Bricli  earth,  power  equal  to  45  ; compoBitinj 
average — silica,  23'50  per  cent. ; alumiua,  10 
per  cent.;  peroxide  of  iron,  6 per  cent.  ; erJ 
bonate  of  lime,  24  percent.;  carbonate  of  rai'l 
nesia,  9 per  cent. ; sand  or  quartz,  19  per  cen  i 
water,  8 per  cent. 

Amongst  the  puzzolanas  made  from  burnt  cl  | 
most  frequently  employed  in  public  works  of  i 
pnrtance,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Chai'trd'' 
which  has  an  average  density  of  1,200  kit 
grammes  per  cubic  metre.  Mixed  with  tw| 
thirds  of  common  hydraulic  lime,  the  raorf''i 
sets  under  water  in  three  days.  That  7nade  rl 
Faquieres,  in  the  Marne,  has  a density  of  abolj 
1,300  kilogrammes.  Two  parts  of  quicklic) 
aud  one  of  this  puzzolana,  form  a mortar  whkr 
sets  after  forty  hours’  immei'sion. 

Blue  schists  calcined,  or  slaty  schist,  of  whk  f 
the  best  deposits  are  found  in  the  commune  ' 
Hainevlle,  in  La  Manche,  have  yielded  aft' 
having  been  hea  cd  to  whiteness  exceltej 
puzzolana. 

The  employment  of  tho  ochreons  earths  wi 
pointed  out  by  Chaptal  in  1797;  it  may  1; 
burnt  either  with  wood  or  coal,  and  the  ty  , 
products  arc  not  injured  in  any  way  by  hem, I 
mixed. 

The  puzzolanas  made  from  the  various  claj  t 
contain,  according  to  Yicat,  from  30  to  GGp.  j 
cent,  of  silica,  19  to  32  per  cent,  of  altmuntij 
some  contain  1 to  13  per  cent,  of  lime,  4 to  1 
per  cent,  of  iron,  and  some  as  much  as  14  to  31 
per  cent,  of  inert  matters. 

Ai'tiflcial  puzzolana  has  been  made  from  tin 
immemorial  from  broken  bricks  and  tiles,  hr. 
with  very  variable  and  generally  poor  result ' 
It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  production  *' 
good  puzzolana  depends  upon  the  fact  of  tli|t 
material  being  burnt  only  to  a certain  extent,  rl 

Coal  cinders,  peat,  and  wood  ashes,  especialhj 
the  last,  make  puzzolana  of  good  quality  ; the  } 
must  be  sifted  with  care  to  rid  them  of  foreigi  c 
substances,  and  they  should  be  stored  in  a dr 
place  and  only  moved  in  fine  weather. 

Forge  scoria  pulverised  and  finely  sifts; 
has  high  qualities  for  producing  puzzolana.  _ . 

The  residue  from  the  fabrication  of  nitn 
acid  with  clay  and  azotato  of  potash  forms  tb;  > 
most  valuable  and  enei’geiic  puzzolana.  Tb 
mortar  in  which  it  enters  acquires  a hardnes  j 
superior  to  that  of  the  hardest  lias.  The  cost  dj 
the  material,  however,  which  is  only  used  in  th 
south  of  France,  prevents  its  being  innci' 
employed. 

The  above  is  a pretty  complete  list  of  th. 
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|.riou8  kinds  of  puzzolana  in  use  at  the  present 
ly  in  public  and  private  works,  and  in  places 
here  materials  are  dear  they  are  of  great 
rvice.  The  complete  knowledge  of  their 
rious  qualities  can  only  be  obtained  by  actual 
pericncc  j generally,  however,  it  may  be 
irmod  that  the  puzzolanas  which  are  affected 
' acids  are  the  most  effective ; but  their  em- 
3ymcnt  in  marine  hydraulic  works  must  be 
oided,  as  salt  water  will  completely  disin- 
jrato  them. 

The  artificial,  like  the  volcanic,  puzzolanas, 
e the  produce  of  the  effect  of  fire  in  bodies 
sentially  composed  of  silica  and  alumina. 

The  materials  generally  employed,  then,  are 
lys,  the  mud  of  seaports,  docks,  &c.,  the 
ads  called  arfenes,  already  mentioned,  argil- 
•ecus  schists,  ferruginous  clay,  ochreous  earth, 
oken  bricks  and  tiles,  wood  ashes,  cinders, 
)ria,  the  residue  of  nitric  acid,  and  certain 
iphibolic  rocks  in  a state  of  decomposition. 
i6  burning  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  that 
bricks  and  lime,  the  material  being  some- 
les  formed  with  lumps,  and  sometimes  burnt 
;a  state  of  powder,  or  irregular  fragments.  In 

t)  last  case,  they  are  treated  in  reverberatory 
maces.  This  plan,  which  was  employed  by 
; Pesot,  saves  the  cost  and  labour  of  pulverisa- 
jn  after  burning,  which  is  always  greater  than 
len  effected  previously. 

M.  Ticat  strongly  recommends  a system  which 
isists  in  drying  the  clays  in  the  sun,  or  by 
lans  of  hot  air,  and  then  reducing  them  to 
pfder  in  a mill,  on  the  same  principle  as  those 
jd  for  coffee  and  spices,  or  with  stones,  and 
m exposing  the  powder  to  sufficient  heat  to 
'vQ  off  all  the  moisture  which  it  contains.  He 
ployed  for  this  purpose  a series  of  hollow 
inders  in  cast  iron,  placed  near  to  each  other, 
which  the  powder  is  introduced,  the  cylinders 
ing  BO  arranged  as  to  pass  successively  through 
onduit,  formed  of  non-conducting  materials, 
ich  receives  a current  of  air  heated  to  600'" 
700’  centigrade.  A slight  inclination  is  given 
this  conduit,  so  that  the  slightest  effort  is 
ficient  to  cause  the  cylinders  to  move  through 
)y  merely  removing  that  one  at  the  lower  end 
1 placing  a fresh  one  at  the  other.  The 
vdered  clay  only  partially  fills  tho  cylinder, 
that  it  rolls  over  itself  as  the  latter  proceeds, 
i all  tho  particles  come  in  contact  with  the 
; air.  By  this  means  the  puzzolana  obtained 
ssesses  all  the  qualities  of  which  it  is  capable, 
mast  be  noted,  however,  that  each  kind  of 
,y  demands  a different  degree  of  beat,  which 
1 only  bo  settled  by  practice. 

Clay  is  transformed  into  puzzolana  when  it 
3 lost  the  water  it  contained,  and  also  the 
sulty  of  making  a paste  with  water.  II.  Vicat 
signates  “normal  burning”  that  which  has 
an  conducted  under  tho  following  conditions 
The  previous  reduction  of  the  substance  to  be 
rnt  to  fine  powder ; 2.  The  action  of  fire 
lited  to  600”  or  700°  centigrade,  and  maintained 
il  the  aluminous  hydrosilicate  becomes  auhy- 
•icj  3.  The  admission  of  air  during  the  whole 
Jeratioii.  “ Super-normal  burning”  he  describes 
1 that  which,  without  being  carried  above  750° 
ttigrade,  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged  to  de- 
Impose  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the 

jiy- 

jThe  same  author,  fronr  a large  number  of  ex- 
iriments  and  observations,  derives  the  following 
jacluBions : — 

il.  Tho  rank  which  a substance  holds  as  a 
llterial  for  puzzolana  depends  almost  precisely 
; tho  proportion  of  argillaceous  matter  which  it 
i^tains. 

►2.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  that  clay  is 
•6  best  which  contains  tho  largest  proportion 
il  silica,  without,  however,  passing  a certain 
|ait,  so  as  not  to  exclude  all  the  aluminium. 

3.  Of  various  puzzolanas  of  equal  proportions 
d principles,  that  which  has  the  greatest 
j|eoific  gravity  is  to  be  preferred. 

4.  “Normal  burning”  develops  most  fully 
: e qualities  of  all  puzzolanas  made  from  mate- 
uls  free  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  not  containing 
ore  that  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  it. 

16.  In  all  other  cases  the  “supernormal  burn- 
g"  is  more  effective. 

• Tho  methods  of  burning  as  well  as  the  qna- 
liesof  the  puzzolana  vary  ad  injinition.  General 
missard,  who  has  given  great  attention  to  this 
nbject,  prefers  clays . which  contain  about 
'iual  quantities  of  silica  and  alumina,  and  only 
j4  or  0'5  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
cottery  clays  are  often  of  this  character.  The 
feneral  recommends  them  to  he  treated  in  the 
.me  manner  as  bricks,  to  make  them  up  into 
mpB,  larger  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  lime 


they  contain,  and  afterwards  to  reduce  them  to 
very  fine  powder  by  means  of  silk  bolters,  as  the 
finer  the  powder  the  greater  is  the  effect  of  the 
puzzolana. 

M.  Saint-Leger  in  his  works  at  Meudon,  mixes 
with  tho  clay  a quarter  of  its  volume  of  quicklime 
in  the  form  of  paste,  and  he  obtains  artificial 
puzzolana  far  more  energetic  than  the  best 
natural  puzzolanas,  and  which  remains  unaltered 
for  an  indefinite  time,  an  advantage  which  the 
hydraulic  limes  do  not  possess. 

Following  the  indications  above  given, 
excellent  puzzolana  may  be  made  anywhere, 
when  the  composition  of  the  material  at  hand 
has  been  ascertained,  il.  Berthier  furnishes  the 
following  ready  method  of  analysing  clays  : — 
“ When  tho  clay  contains  lime,  the  latter  is 
always  in  the  form  of  carbonate}  its  presence 
may  therefore  be  easily  ascertained  by  pouring 
a few  drops  of  any  acid  or  vinegar  on  to  a piece 
of  the  clay,  or  into  a thin  solution  of  the  clay  in 
water,  when  effervescence  will  take  place  in 
proportion  to  tho  amount  of  the  lime  present. 
The  analysis  of  calcareous  clays  is  the  same  as 
for  argillaceous  limestone.” 


NEW  BUILDINGS  NEAR  LUDGATE 
CIRCUS. 

The  process  of  rebuilding  has  been  going  on 
with  activity  for  some  little  time  past  in 
Ludgate-circus  and  along  New  Bridge-street, 
southwards,  and  along  St.  Bride-street  north- 
wards. The  most  prominent  recent  addition  to 
the  architecture  of  the  vicinity,  by  position  and 
importance,  is  the  new  “ City  United  Club,” 
occupying  tho  south-east  face  of  the  Circus,  and 
extending  some  way  down  the  east  side  of  New 
Bridge-street.  This  building  has  a generally 
“handsome”  effect,  with  its  costly  stone  front, 
and  pavilion  roofs } but  much  more  cannot  be 
said  for  it.  The  style  may  be  described  as 
Italian,  with  rather  a large  and  not  very  refined 
treatment  of  detail : the  keystones  of  the  circular 
window-heads  are  abnormally  prominent, — a 
fashion  of  the  day  in  Classic  design.  The  com- 
position is  crowned,  over  the  main  cornice,  by 
circular-headed  dormers,  with  Classic  vases 
rather  unfortunately  squeezed  in  between  them. 
The  carving  is  up  to  the  mark  in  execution,  and 
in  design  is  equal  to,  and  very  like,  much  other 
work  of  the  kind  that  is  done  at  present.  A 
novelty  in  detail  is  the  omission  of  the  “tenia” 
under  tho  main  cornice,  the  balance  of  hori- 
zontal  lines  being  preserved  by  two  slight  breaks 
forming  fascias,  architrave-wise  : this  makes  an 
agreeable  variation  from  the  sterootpyed  form  of 
cornice. 

“New  Bridge-street  Chambers,”  lower  down  on 
tho  same  side,  is  a curious  medley  of  bits  of 
Greek,  Italian,  and  modem  detail,  very  heavily 
treated.  The  large  block  of  building  called 
“ Bridge  Chambers,”  adjoining  tho  Blackfriars 
Metropolitan  Railway  Station,  aud  showing  a 
frontage  on  the  curve  rounding  into  the  adjoin- 
ing street,  is  a work  of  more  importance.  It  is  in 
the  Gothic,  or  at  least  in  a Gothic  style,  for  the 
treatment  of  tho  ground-floor  piers,  and  of  the 
wall  shafts  ronning  from  them  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  belongs  to  a phase  of  Gothic  feeling  in 
architecture  quite  distinct  from  that  of  much 
of  the  other  detail.  The  first-floor  windows, 
segmental  - arched  openings,  recessed  under 
pointed  arches,  and  with  carved  ornament  in 
the  heads,  are  well  treated,  aud  the  series  of 
square  panels  variously  carved,  marking  tho  first 
and  third  floor  horizontal  courses,  have  a very 
good,  firm  effect,  while  enlivening  the  whole 
considerably.  The  bands  of  carved  foliage 
between  aud  above  these  panelled  string-courses 
are  too  coarse  and  large  in  scale  for  their  posi- 
tion, and  that  in  the  main  cornice  especially 
requires  a heavier  line  over  it,  to  keep  it  in  its 
place,  instead  of  the  mere  fillet  which  forms  the 
finish.  In  the  shafts  brought  down  from  tho 
parapet  wall,  between  the  dormers,  to  tlie 
ground,  the  architect  has  just  missed  a new 
combination  of  the  utile  with  the  dulce,  in  not 
making  these  down-spouts,  treated  architec- 
turally : they  look  half  like  it  now,  and  half  like 
the  vaulting  shafts  of  a cathedral  got  astray; 
but  they  are  just  where  rain-spouts  should  be, 
and  where  they  might  have  been  made  to  look 
like  a natural  feature  in  the  design. 

The  very  praiseworthy  building  of  the 
“ Economic  Life  Assurance  Society,”  with  the 
elaborate  and  effective  terra-cotta  decoration, 
was  noticed  with  approval  in  these  columns, 
just  as  it  was  completed  a year  ago,  and  was  after- 
wards illustrated.  With  some  faults  it  is  in 


interest  and  effect  very  far  beyond  any  new 
building  in  its  immediate  neighbouihcod.  The 
other  new  offices  and  chambers  adjoining  it,  on 
the  west  side  of  New  Bridge-street,  call  for  no 
remark ; they  are  neat  and  uninteresting  to  a 
degree.  In  the  back  street,  reached  by  tho 
turning  opposite  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  Station,  a brick  warehouse,  built 
for  Messrs.  Collins,  shows  a sensible  plain 
architectural  treatment,  with  large  pilasters 
running  through  all  the  stories  and  arched  under 
the  cornice  ; the  ground  story  is  marked  off  by 
carved  stone  strings,  below  which  the  piers  are 
more  massive  in  proportion;  an  inversion  of  the 
delightful  arrangement  common  in  most  of  our 
street  fronts,  where  the  tenants  of  the  ground- 
floor  shops  think  every  foot  of  plate-glass  a 
matter  of  life  or  death,  and  where  accordingly, 
the  ground  story  is  generally  the  lightest  of  all. 
No  City  architecture  worth  speaking  of  is 
possible  until  this  enrse  of  the  “shop-front”  is 
got  rid  of.  The  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Spicer, 
next  to  the  last-named,  is  a much  more  ambitions 
structure,  with  Italian  pedimented  and  consoled 
windows,  and  therefore  not  looking  like  a ware, 
house  at  all ; moreover,  it  is  built  of  the  palest 
buff  brick  with  stone  of  nearly  the  same  tint ; 
hardly  a fortunate  combination.  Tho  London 
Mission-house,  ranging  with  these  two  ware- 
houses, is  certainly  as  un-mission  like,  as  formal 
and  repelling  in  aspect,  as  a building  could  well 
be.  No  artistic  outcasts  will  .be  attracted  to  it 
by  its  outside,  at  all  events. 

On  Ludgate-hill  there  is  a lai'ge  block  in  an 
advanced  state,  but  still  be-scaffolded  out  of 
sight.  Messrs.  Treloar’s  premises  are  meant  to 
be  architecturally  effective,  but  the  details  are 
somewhat  incongruous.  The  carved  capitals  on 
the  ground-story  are  too  spongy-looking  in 
outline  and  texture;  they  seem  to  have  no  sus- 
taining power.  The  premises  next  below  these, 
belonging  to  Mes-srs.  Lynes  & Son,  and  close 
over  the  hated  viaduct,  exhibit  some  refinement 
of  treatment  and  a pleasing  general  effect,  in  a 
modified  Italian  manner  ; the  use  of  a flat- 
topped  arch  to  the  window  openings  gives  an 
individuality  of  manner,  rather  perhaps  at  tho 
expense  of  pure  constructive  principles. 

“Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,”  in  Farringdon- 
street,  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  architec- 
tural ornaments  of  the  neighbourhood.  Diverging 
to  St.  Bride-street,  we  notice  Messrs.  Thurgood 
& Durham’s  warehouse,  of  which  Mr.  Bridgman 
is  the  architect, — an  effective  treatment  of  brick- 
work,  with  red  impressed  ornamental  voussoirs 
to  tho  arches,  and  a brick  corbelled  cornice, 
simple  and  not  ineffective.  There  is  a novelty 
in  detail  also  in  the  bosses  upon  which  tho 
window  labels  are  stopped.  The  building  gene- 
rally is  architecturally  an  honest  one,  unpre- 
tentious, and  suitable  for  its  purpose.  At  the 
corner  of  St.  Bride-street  and  Poppin’s-court  is 
a slice  of  brick  warehouses,  with  wall  diaper  in 
impressed  red  brick,  also  an  agreeable  bit  of 
plain  building,  only  a little  too  notchy  in  tho 
stonework.  The  premises  of  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gotch,  next  in  the  list,  make  a very  presentable 
brick  and  stone  building,  the  entrance  face  on 
the  angle,  with  ornamental  voussoirs  “ as  before,” 
and  granite  shafts  to  the  windows.  The  front 
is  unfortunately  spoilt  by  sign-boards.  The  ware- 
house (Mr.  T.  Chamberlain,  architect)  next  to 
' this  is  in  a much  plainer  fashion,  also  good,  with 
pilasters  and  arches  somewhat  like  the  ware- 
house  of  Messrs.  Collins  above  mentioned,  and 
with  panels  of  notch-end  bricks  to  diversify  the 
wall  surface.  It  is  agreeable  to  see  a general 
recognition  that  even  a'warehouse  may  be  made 
susceptible  of  architectural  interest,  and  a 
variety  of  experiments,  at  least,  being  made  with 
this  object.  The  premises  of  Messrs.  Macintosh 
& Co.,  again,  show  some  pleasing  treatment,  this 
time  in  red  brick  (except  the  ground  story), 
built  in  pilaster  between  the  windows,  and 
the  whole  crowned  by  an  overhanging  terra- 
cotta comice  forming  a large  cavetto,  and 
decorated  with  foliage  and  bosses  in  relief,  a 
little  toy-box  looking,  but  still  not  unpleasing ; 
and  the  tone  of  the  red  brick  and  terra-cotta  is 
decidedly  agreeable.  Passing  over  an  absolutely 
unarchitectural  erection,  we  come  to  the  lion  of 
the  street,  the  now  offices  of  the  Standard  news- 
paper.  A showy  and  expensive  building  this 
certainly  is,  but  we  cannot  get  much  pleasure 
out  of  it.  The  two  largo  doorways,  with  their 
deep  jambs,  masses  of  square  lintel  over,  and  largo 
consoles,  are  the  best  part  of  the  design.  The 
arms  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  sculptured  on 
shields  supported  by  wreaths  in  tho  fanlight  of 
each  doorway.  The  detail  is  strictly  Italian, 
and  so  far  attains  more  unity  of  style  than  most 
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of  the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  thi 
only  norelties  in  the  design  are  sornewhai 
questionable  ones  ; the  arched  archivolt  of  tht 
centre  ground. floor  ■window,  within  a square 
architrave,  with  the  spandrels  glazed,  looks  lik( 
an  inspiration  from  the  cabinet-maker’s  shop ; 
and  the  sham  balcony  balustrade  beneath  tht 
first  floor  windows,  where  there  is  no  balcon\ 
and  no  room  for  one,  is  absurd.  The  sitting 
statue  of  Britannia  at  the  top,  grasping  the  flag- 
staff,  is  modelled  with  some  power  and  spirit ; 
it  may  be  a question  whether  the  figure  should 
not  be  looking  otp  to  the  standard  which  she 
supports,  rather  than  looking  down  as  if  to  spj 
who  went  in  and  out  of  the  office,  though  uu 
doubt  some  interesting  conclusions  might  he 
drawn  in  that  manner.  The  name  “ Standard  ” 
is  painted  across  the  building  in  huge  gilt 
capitals,  on  the  bare  masonry,  in  a very  al  fresco 
manner.  If  tho  name  was  to  be  made  so 
prominent  a feature,  the  architect  should  have 
made  it  form  a part  of  his  dc.«ign,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  bo  merely  painted  on  in  this  acci- 
dental kind  of  manner.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  see  a groat  journalistic  establishment 
indulging  a little  more  in  tho  artistic,  and  less 
in  tho  mere  show  side  of  architecture,  in  the 
exterior  aspect  of  its  ne-n-  home. 

The  premises  of  Messrs.  Hyde  & Co.,  next 
door  to  the  Standard  office,  show  a good  deal  of 
merit  and  refinement  in  the  treatment  of  orna- 
mental  detail,  in  the  flat  slightly.recessed  carving 
in  the  architraves  and  the  eemicircular  pairels 
over  them  ; this  is  a building  quite  removed  from 
vulgarity,  but  better  in  clotiiil  than  in  total  effect : 
the  design  is  not  quite  coherent  enough.  The 
rest  of  the  new  buildings  in  the  row  are  speci- 
mens  of  brick  architecturo  presenting  nothing 
for  comment ; that  belonging  to  Messrs.  Cnsecll, 
Better,  & Galpiii  is  better  than  the  others,  and  is 
solidly  treated.  Wo  have  omitted  special  mention 
of  Messrs.  Collinson  & Lock’s  premises  near  the 
bottom  of  St.  Bride-street,  because  they  have 
been  noticed  in  our  columns  before.  The  build, 
ing  is  open  to  the  charge  of  being  too  “ arcl  mo- 
logical”  in  some  respects,  but  it  has  the  merit  of 
unity  of  stylo  and  detail,  and  a broad  and 
powerful  treatment  on  masse,  besides  a rich  and 
agreeable  tone  in  the  materials  selected.  On 
the  score  of  picturesqneness,  it  stands  facile 
2 rinceps  amidst  its  neighbours. 


TEMPLE  BAE. 

The  treatment  of  Temple  Bar  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  at  Guildhall  last  week  ; and 
the  days  of  tho  Bar  are  evidently  numbered. 
There  were  proposals,  however,  for  dealing  with 
the  structure  otherwise  than  by  aunibilation. 
Mr.  G.  Thomson  proposed  the  removal  of  Temple 
Bar  to  Temple  Gardens.  Mr.  Ernest  Turner, 
architect,  suggested  a design  for  improving  it; 
raising  the  present  structure  and  building  an 
arch  underneath.  A third  letter  was  read 
suggesting  the  removal  of  the  structure  to 
Guildhnll.yard.  Inoiio  of  these  propositions 
being  apparently  cntcrtiiined  at  all,  Mr.  Deputy 
Lowman  Taylor  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
City  Lands  Committee  to  report  forthwith  to 
the  Court  on  the  state  aod  condition  of  Temple 
Bar,  and  on  the  propriety  or  expediency  of 
“continuing”  the  present  erection,  or  substi- 
tuting some  other  struoture  serving  the  purpose 
of  a bar  at  tho  same  spot,  special  regal'd  being 
had  to  public  convenience,  Ac. 

The  inquiry  into  the  “ state  and  condition” 
ought  to  be  a short  one,  considering  the 
structure  itself  has  answered  it  by  anticipation  ; 
and  as  to  “continuing,”  that  is  not  a sentence 
likely  to  be  passed  upon  it.*  The  intended 
setting  back  of  the  line  of  street  for  the  new 
Law  Courts  settles  that  point;  for  it  would  then 
look  absurdly  lop-sided,  and  the  architect’s  im- 
provement  scheme  would  scarcely  be  any  help  in 
regard  to  that  question.  Tho  consideration  as 
to  sweeping  it  away  entirely  is  complicated, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  the  Corporation  of 
London  have  some  ancient  rights  “at  that  spot” 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  lose  the  maintenance 
of;  and  hence  tho  consideration  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  if  the  present  Bar  is  removed.  We 
agree  ■with  Mr.  Deputy  Taylor  that  ancient 
rights  of  that  kind,  being  things  historically 
interesting,  arc  as  well  kept  in  mind  ; and  some 
way  of  marking  the  site  of  old  Temple  Bar  in  a 
manner  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  said 


* See  “Measnre  for  Mea'sure”: — "Thou  art  to  con- 
tinac,  thou  knave,  thou  I Thou  art  to  continue  ! ” ‘ 
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"ights,  that  is  to  say,  in  some  way  recalling  or 
^uggejting  the  idea  of  a gate  or  bar,  would  be 
tppropriate.  Some  of  the  Law  Courts  designs 
showed  indications  of  a treatment  of  this  kind, 
in  an  arch  thrown  across  at  that  point,  and 
we  should  thiuk  this  might  bo  very  well  done, 
ind  the  characteristic  associatio'ns  of  the  site 
thus  preserved  (or  some  of  them  : there  are 
associations  in  connexion  with  it  that  are  not 
agreeable  enough  to  deserve  preservation)  ; but 
we  should  suggest,  without  actual  gates.  They 
could  never,  under  any  circumstances,  bo  practi- 
(’.ally  wanted,  and  would  bo  .sure  to  be  more  or 
less  in  the  way  of  traffic.  The  desirability  of 
throwing  back  the  north  line  of  Fleet-street,  in 
a line  with  tho  Law  Courts,  as  far  as  Chancery- 
lane,  must  bo  obvious,  and  will,  we  hope,  be 
carried  out.  Every  opportunity  should  be  taken 
of  widening  any  part  of  those  crowded  City 
thoroughfares;  even  if  it  be  supposed  impossible 
ever  to  carry  the  new  line  throughout,  it  at 
least  gives  space,  and  relieves  the  traffic  for  a 
part  of  tho  distance  ; and  pcuplo  never  know 
what  they  may  be  losing  by  tlr.'owing  away  any 
chance  of  oven  partial  improvement  in  tlie 
readjustment  of  thoroughfares  in  crowded  dis- 
tricts. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  City  Commission  of 
Sewers  at  Guildhall,  on  Tuesday  last,  it  was 
unanimously’’  resolved  to  refer  Mr.  Taylor’s 
motion  for  widening  Fleet-street  to  the  Finance 
and  Improvement  Committeo  for  serious  con. 
sidcration.  There  was  talk  also  of  a “grand 
widening  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street  on  the 
southern  side  facing  tho  Law  Courts,  and  ex- 
tending from  Essev-Street  on  the  west  to  tho 
Inner  Temple  entrance  on  tho  cast.” 

As  to  the  structure,  is  it  not  the  association  of 
the  site,  as  tho  old  landmark  between  London 
and  Westminster,  that  is  tho  most  important, 
rather  than  the  actual  stones  of  the  old  gate- 
way ? We  should  really  question  its  being 
worth  while  to  deliberately  set  it  up  anywhere 
else,  as  it  is  evident  that  it  must  go  from  its 
present  position.  It  is  a poorly-designed  and 
poorly-constructed  thing,  and  has  no  architec- 
tural value,  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  any 
situation  in  which  it  could  possess  any  dignity 
or  interest  apart  from  its  present  site  and 
associations. 


ON  SOME  NCrSANCES  AND  ABSURDITIES 
IN  LONDON. 

London  is  t^o  most  remarkable  and  en- 
lightened capital  in  the  world.  Its  inhabitants 
confess  it  themselves.  To  the  educated  Lon. 
doner  it  is  the  centre  of  intellectual  interests, 
“ the  meeting  place  of  souls.”  To  the  average 
Londoner  it  is  the  place  where  everything  is 
better  and  bigger  than  anywhere  else,  and  better 
managed,  and  where  he  thanks  Heaven  ho  was 
born.  With  tho  faith  of  the  former  wo  do  not 
on  this  occasion  meddle,  and  perhaps  should  in 
no  case  6e  disposed  to  controvert  it.  But  the 
faith  of  tho  Cockney  optimist  might  bo  liable 
to  bo  rudely  shaken  if  he  hod  the  means,  or 
took  the  trouble,  to  investigate  its  basis,  by  com- 
parison with  the  manners  and  customs  of  some 
benighted  country  towns.  In  some  small  matters 
at  least,  which  go  to  make  the  comfort  of 
civilised  life  in  cities,  ho  would  find  his  central 
paradise  rather  deficient ; and  that  proceedings 
are  tolerated  therein  that  would  be  voted  anti- 
quated  aud  absurd  in  some  less  civilised  regions. 

An  instance  of  this  is  the  prevalence  in  many 
parts  of  London  of  “ street  cries,”  and  those  of 
the  most  micontb,  barbarous,  and  apparently  un- 
meaning  description.  Wo  have  met  with  no- 
thing of  the  sort,  to  anything  like  this  extenf, 
in  other  large  towns.  We  ouce  noticed,  when 
passing  two  or  three  days  at  a very  old-fashioned 
small  country  town  in  Suffolk,  a prevalence  of 
ont-door  exclamations  which  rather  recalled  this 
charming  feature  of  the  metropolis,  save  that 
they  were  much  less  uncouth  and  more  intel- 
ligible. But  we  never  encountered  it  in  the 
large  provincial  towns  of  England.  Macaulay 
(we  think)  gives  a graphic  description  of  what 
must  have  been  the  effect  on  the  ear  in  days 
when  Cheapside  was  a series  of  unglazed  shops, 
where  (in  place  of  the  modern  display  of  goods  in 
the  window)  apprentices  stood  at  the  doors, 
each  bent  on  shouting  out  the  nature  and  excel- 
lence  of  his  master’s  wares  loud  enongh  to  over- 
power his  neighbours.  But  wo  are  not  so  very 
far  advanced  in  civilisation  when  we  allow  people 
to  make  uncouth  and  indescribable  bellowings, 
like  so  many  Taboos,  up  and  down  respectable 
streets,  under  pretence  of  advertising  something 
they  want  to  sell. 
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Again  ; the  barrel-organ  'nuisa'nce  is  becotnin 
something  quite  intolerable.  This  does  exist  i 
other  towns,  of  course,  but  nowhere,  so  far  as  w 
know,  to  the  same  extent  and  with  the  sam 
virulence  as  in  London.  It  is  one  of  the  first  die 
agreeables  which  strikes  new  residents.  Scarcel 
any  neighbourhood  is  safe  from  these  pests,  at 
some  quarters,  specially  favoured,  are  almog 
driven  to  desperation  by  them.  It  is  not  ur 
common  for  the  listener  to  have  the  benefit  £ 
hearing  two  at  once,  eciuidistant  from  him,  coir 
bining  in  sweet  discord.  There  are  larger  aui 
more  refined  iustraraents  of  torture  also,  on  a 
extended  scale,  which  do  still  greater  cxccutior! 
and  carry  further.  Neither  time  nor  place  il 
sacred  from  them;  they  are  known  to  strike  n-: 
at  any  hour  up  to  midnight.  IVe  should  be  ir' 
cHiu-'d  seriously  to  think  that  in  the  case  o, 
studious  and  hard-working  people,  illness  inigl 
often  bo  traced  to  the  irritation  of  the  brai 
produced  by  this  pestilent  interruption  to  the 
studies.  Have  our  medical  journals  anythingtl 
say  to  that  ? A state  of  things  which  piermlts  i 
crowd  of  good-for-nothing  vagabonds  to  live  i 
idleness,  and  constitute  themselves  a continue 
annoyance  to  forty-nine  persons  out  of  fiflr 
because  the  fiftieth  is  blockhead  enough  to  pa 
them  for  it,*  is  a disgrace  to  the  goveromet; 
of  the  metropolis. 

Tho  late  Judge  Talfourcl,  in  his  little  boo 
cal  led  “ Vacation  Rambles  ” (one  of  the  plcasantc; 
records  of  the  holidays  of  a cultivated  man  th; 
we  know  of),  expressed  a hope,  in  reference  to 
^Yell•k^owu  and  little-observed  railway  coni 
pany’s  maxim,  that  “no  gratuities”  might  1 
tho  rule  all  over  the  world  before  long,  and  th; 
every  one  would  combine  to  make  it  so.  He, 
far  it  is  so  in  London  most  of  our  readers  knor- 
The  hotels  have  at  last  pretended  to  set  the!; 
faces  against  the  system.  But  in  most  of  tl'j 
theatres  it  is  still  rampant.  In  one  very  web 
known  theatre  in  the  Strand  arrangements  aj 
made  for  praciising  three  separate  cxtortiOT] 
during  the  evening,  accompanied  (if  the  sHghte  . 
demur  is  made)  by  impertinence.  The  waitiri, 
at  public  restaurants,  dining-rooms,  and  railwd, 
biilFfts,  offers  a still  more  extensive  field.  Oi 
great  system  of  “ what  yon  please,  sir,”  prevah 
throughout  all  these  places  in  London.  It  mu' 
bo  said  that  here  and  at  the  theatres  the  san'i 
“extorted”  are  but  small.  That  is  not  tL 
question;  though  wo  surmise  that  tho  annn 
aggregate  of  which  tho  public  is  robbed  i 
London  by  these  methods  would  much  excet: 
what  is  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  yearh^ 
burglary.  Il  is  the  principle  that  is  wrong  and  at . 
business-like.  Even  people  whoare  nottlieleaJ' 
disposed  to  count  shillings,  wish  to  kno'w  'wha 
they  have  to  pay,  and  not  to  find  one  amount  men 
tioned  and  another  e.xpected.  But  the  socu. 
results  of  it  are  bad  also.  A class  of  persons  wl , 
are,  to  a large  extent,  subsisting  on  “ What  jc  , 
please,  Sir,”  are  suro  to  become  either  vci . 
cringing  or  very  impudent,  but  generally  tl 
latter.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  wb  , 
attendance  at  this  class  of  places  in  London  i’, 
worse,  and  the  manners  of  the  attendants  mos 
devoid  of  civility  than  in  other  large  towns,  wiier 
the  proper,  businesslike  method  is  adopted  (■; 
charging  attendance  at  a fixed  rate  with  othe 
things.  The  system  prevalent  in  London  is  na; 
found  anywhere  else  to  tho  same  extent;  it 
upheld  in  the  interests  of  those  who  practise  h ' 
because  they  rightly  reckon  that  nine  person: 
out  of  ten  will  give  more,  if  asked  for  it,  as 
gratuity,  than  they  would  pay  as  a icgula 
charge,  through  dread  of  being  considereti 
“ shabby.”  This  desire  nob  to  be  thought  shabb; 
supports  a host  of  abuses;  for  of  course  weonl. 
mention  tho  theatre  and  restaurant  as  salien 
examples;  the  “what  you  please”  system  ha 
endless  ramifications,  and  meets  you  at  alraos 
every  turn.  It  rests  with  the  public  to  put  i 
down,  and  the  sooner  they  begin  the  better. 

Another  venerated  and  venerable  metropolitan 
absurdity  is  the  London  omnibus.  In  “lea' 
civilised  parts  ” improvements  are  made  in 
public  conveyances ; in  London,  they  remain 
where  they  were.  The  London  oranibna  is  short 
rickety,  and  jolting.  It  moves  very  slowly,  aoi, 
stops  at  every  street-comer,  and  on  every  pos 
sible  pretext.  If  you  get  inside  yon  are  cramped 
dislocated,  and  either  smothered  or  killed  bt 
a draught.  If  yon  prefer  being  cramped  ani 
dislocated  without  being  smothered,  you  find  thi 
steps  for  access  to  the  top  arranged  in  eveiy 
instance  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possiblt 


• It  must  be  remembered  also  that  a great  deal  ofTThal 
these  rascals  make  is  in  the  vrey  of  "hush-money,  ps" 

in  self-defence,  as  the  sole  means  of  getting  rid  of  them 

They  may  be  ordered  on;  but  they  gwaexi  d»jr. 
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uUy  in  moanting,  and  the  greatest  number 
baticea  for  shin-BCraping.  Omnibuses  in 
•parts of  the  world  are  not  built  like  this  ; 
j never  seems  to  ocoor  to  any  one  that  ira- 
jment  can  be  needed.  The  four-wheeled 
in  Loudon  are  even  worse,  iu  proportion, 
the  omnibuses,  and  the  contrast  between 
I and  the  comfortable  carriage-liko  oon- 
Qces  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  in 
r of  the  despised  “ provincial  ” towns,  at 
b tho  same  fares,  is  rather  striking.  Hansom 
are  a little  improving ; and  we  must  say  that, 
e wholo,in  spite  of  the  Strictures  of  some  of 
laiiy  papers,  we  think  tho  manners  of  tho 
on  cabmen  have  evinced  an  improvement 
to  years.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
jmnibus  drivers,  who  mostly  show  a noble 
)endQnce  of  manner  worthy  of  a free 


030  who  have  Lad  experience  of  river 

0 elsewhere  will  not  be  likely,  cither,  to 
jpressed  by  tho  Thanios  steamboat  service, 
jmo  from  the  Morsey  to  the  Thames,  for 
iple,  is,  in  this  respect,  like  going  back 
Y years  or  bo.  The  Thamea  traffic,  it  is 
demands  small  and  fast  boats  rather  than 

1 ones  ; bub  the  discomfort  and  cram  in  the 
jnt  boats,  the  utter  want  of  shelter  in  bad 
her,  and  tho  general  meanness  of  tho  flltings 
accommodation  is  not  creditable  to  the 
•prise  or  sph'ib  of  progress  of  tho  Thames 
companies.  Onoantiquated  “dodge”  prac- 

on  them  is  amusing  enough — the  reten. 
of  tho  “ inevitable  boy,”  whose  sharp  bark- 
''oice  transmits  the  captain’s  orders  to  the 
ae-driver  in  a fashion  seeu  nowhere  else, 
simple  expedient  of  a signal-handle  and  dial- 
(,  in  use  long  ago  in  other  parts,  or  even  the 
aimjtler  one  of  a speaking-tube,  one  must 
ose  has  never  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a 
nes-boat  engineer. 

the  matter  of  the  nomenclature  and 
bering  of  streets  London  is  still  defective 
confusing.  The  proportion  of  street-ends 
out  any  name  up  at  all  in  them  is  con. 
•able,  and  in  many  other  cases  the  name  has 
me  nearly  illegible,  and  seems  never  to  be 
wed.  Things  appear  to  be  perversely  done 
ig  in  this  respect.  The  “ Gower-street 
ion”  of  the  Underground  Railway,  for 
iDCO  (a  very  important  one,  as  it  is  nearest 
ie  Buaton  terminus),  is  not  in  Gower-street 
.11,  n(jr  is  the  name  of  Gower-street  to  be 
d near  it ; the  street  is  near,  but  with  no 
e up  ; and  how  aro  strangers  to  find  it  ? Tho 
em  of  numbering  is  incomprehensible.  Yon 
find  14  and  19  next  to  each  other,  and  105 
)8ite,  while  lOG  is  round  the  corner  at  the 
r end  of  the  street.  The  system  of  carrying 
es  and  numbers  round  corners  is  most 
ding  to  people  who  aro  used  to  a rational 
hod.  In  most  streets  a good  many  numbers 
missing,  while  others  aro  split  up  in  halves 
i’s  and  B’s,  as  Hr.  Albery  notices  iu  the 
tvo  Roses,”  where  somebody’s  address  is 
,ted;  “No.  2)-,  isn’t  it?”  “ No  : 'VYo 

oed  the  other  day  a street  where  the  name 
just  been  changed  (and  carried  round  a 
ler,  another  street  being  tacked  on  to  it), 
every  number  altered  and  repainted  ; yet 
1 tho  now  arrangement  was  not  consecutive, 
duplicate  numbers  were  left  nearly  opposite 
ne  another ! 

lut  the  great,  the  ci’owning  absurdity  which 
ecuUar  to  London  is  the  system  by  which  the 
ibitants  of  ore  of  the  greatest  and  most 
lortant  cities  in  the  world  aro  every  week 
t out  for  twenty.four  hours  from  all  means  of 
jtolary  communication,  either  iu  giving  or 
eiving  intelligence.  Under  what  particular 
piratiuD  of  Sabbatarian  wisdom  in  high  places 
^decree  went  forth,  it  is  needless  to  recall  ; it 
tainly  stands  aloue  in  its  operation.  The 
idonev  on  Sunday  is  out  off  from  all  iutelli- 
ice  of  what  may  be  happening  elsewhere, 
in  all  interchange  of  letters  with  frieuds  and 
itions,  just  on  tho  day  when  most  men  have 
re  leisure  than  usual  to  read  and  write  such 
tera  ; ho  may  be  wanted  immediately  on  some 
portanb  juncture,  his  friend  or  relative  may 
dead  or  dying,  but  he  cannot  be  got  at.  And 
8 monstrous  arrangement — for  it  is 
ation  to  the  state  of  modern  society — is  the 
■tingoishiug  feature  of  the  postal  arrange- 
uita  of  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  ! One 
'uld  nob  be  surprised  at  it  in  a remote  country 
lage.  Of  course,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
3re  should  be  a break  in  tho  arduous  labours 
the  post-office  officials;  but  this  might  be 
ovided  for  without  difficulty. 

The  defence  wo  have  heard  set  up  for  the 


present  system,  that  people  are  very  glad  to 
be  relieved  from  the  reception  of  business 
letters  on  Sunday,  is  futile.  Most  people  who 
have  many  business  letters  do  not  receive  them  at 
their  residences,  and  need  not  read  them  on  Sun- 
day ifthey  do.  We  hope  that  on  an  early  occasion 
some  member  of  our  legislature  will  have  sense 
and  spirit  enough  to  endeavour  to  get  an  end 
put  to  this  weekly  check  on  intercommunication, 
so  annoying,  unnecessary,  and  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  modern  habits.  That  it  should  be  so 
tamely  acquiesced  in  would  be  matter  of  wonder 
but  for  that  optimism  of  the  average  Londoner  * 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which 
leads  him  to  regard  all  arrangements  which 
have  received  tho  sanction  of  custom  in  London 
as  Ipso  J'acto  right,  wise,  and  as  unalterable  as 
tho  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  This 
shows  a beautiful  spirit  of  resignation  and  con- 
tontment ; but  whether  it  is  very  consistent 
with  social  progress  and  improvement  is  another 
question.  


has  been  commemorated  in  a work  published  by 
Mr.  Tom  Hughes,  is  a ceremony  which  takes 
place  periodically,  and  consists  of  cleansing  and 
scouring  out  the  trench,  so  as  to  renew  and  pre- 
serve the  figure  of  the  horse.  The  company, 
seated  on  the  grassy  slopes,  listened  with  atten- 
tion to  a paper  which  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Tomlinson,  on  the  subject  of  the  “White 
Horse.” 

Although  Baulking  Church  was  not  down  In 
the  programme  of  the  day,  time  permitted  the 
members  a short  visit  to  this  quaint  and  in- 
teresting edifice. 

After  viewing  the  church,  the  party  proceeded 
to  the  Uffiugton  station,  G.  W.  R.,  where  general 
expressions  of  satisfaction  were  made  with  refe- 
rencB  to  tho  day’s  excursion,  and  tho  hon.  sec,, 
Mr.  Clapton  C.  Eolfe,  of  Reading,  was  compli- 
mented on  the  manner  in  which  he  had  carried 
out  the  whole  of  the  arrangements. 


BERKSHIRE  ARCH-ffiOLOGlOAL  AND 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  this  Sooie^  have  had  a plea- 
sant and  successful  excursion.  Uffingtou  and 
the  White  Horse,  with  one  or  two  of  the  most 
ancient  churches  in  the  district,  wore  visited,  and 
interesting  papers  read.  The  Vale  of  the  White 
Horse  is  rich  in  arcbceological  and  historical 
lore. 

The  party  left  Reading  by  the  9.20  a.m. 
train  Great  Western  Railway,  arriving  at  Chal- 
low  shortly  after  eleven  o’clock.  Childrey 
Church  was  theu  visited,  and  subsequently 
Sparsholt  Church,  the  Blowing  Stone,  the  White 
Horse  Hills,  Uffington  Church,  and  Baulking 
Church.  Vehicles  were  in  waiting  at  the 
Challow  Station,  and  the  weather  being  fine,  the 
excursions  were  pleasant  and  enjoyable. 

On  arriving  at  the  quaint  old  church  of 
Childrey,  the  party  was  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
George  Purdue,  vicar  of  Challow,  who  at  the 
request  of  the  newly  - appointed  Rector  of 
Childrey,  explained  the  principal  objects  of 
intei’cst  in  the  edifice. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Sparsholt  Church, 
bere  the  party  was  received  by  tho  Vicar  who 
read  a paper  on  Sparsholt. 

Immediately  on  leaving  tho  church  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  vicarage,  where  luncheon  was 
provided. 

The  party  then  re-entered  tho  carriages,  and 
proceeded  to  the  White  Horse  Hills,  passing  on 
tbeir  way  the  park  aud  mansion  of  Mr.  E. 
Atkins,  of  Kingston  Lisle.  Before  ascending 
the  Downs  the  party  alighted  at  the  famous 
Blowing  Stone,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  natural 
curiosities  of  the  county,  aud  lies  under  an  elm 
tree  opposite  a public-house  known  as  “The 
Blowing  Stone.”  The  stone  is  about  3 ft.  high, 

3 ft.  6 in.  broad,  and  2 ft.  thick.  It  is  pierced 
with  several  holes,  and  the  sound  produced  by 
blowing  into  one  on  the  top  is  similar  to  tho 
sound  of  a large  horn  or  pipe  of  an  organ. 
There  is  a tradition  that  the  atone  was  formerly 
used  to  give  alarm  on  tho  approach  of  an 
enemy,  and  that  it  was  thus  used  by  Alfred  the 
Great.  One  or  two  gentlemen  attempted  to 
produce  tho  sound  but  failed,  but  a man  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  who  was 
evidently  ciit  fait  at  the  work,  blew  a pro- 
longed blast,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
visitors. 

The  White  Horse-hill  was  next  visited,  the 
party  walking  from  the  Blowing  Stone  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  upon  which  is  cut  the  colossal  repre- 
sentation of  the  White  Horse.  The  figure,  which 
lias  often  been  described,  consists  of  a trench 
cut  in  the  sides  of  a steep  green  hill,  and  must 
be  seen  at  a distance  before  any  shape  of  a 
horse  can  be  discerned.  It  has  been  generally 
believed  that  this  curious  figure  was  cut  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  King  Etholred,  and 
his  brother  Alfred  (afterward.s  Alfred  the  Great) 
over  the  Daues,  at  Ashdown,  in  the  year  871. 
Very  near  to  the  White  Horse  is  an  ancient 
encampment,  consisting  of  a plain,  surrounded 
by  a rampart  and  ditch.  This  enclosure  is 
called  Uffington  Castle,  and  is  893  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  scouring  of  the  White 
Horae,  which  took  place  in  September,  1857,  and 


THE  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  IN 
GLASGOW. 

The  Court  for  tho  hearing  of  appeals  against 
the  valuations  made  by  tho  Assessor  for  tho 
burgh,  was  hold  Inst  week ; aud  from  what  then 
transpired  something  may  bo  gleaned  as  to  the 
value  of  property  in  the  city.  The  increase  in 
the  total  value  of  property  this  year  amounts  to 
about  200,0001.,  the  auiiual  value  last  year 
exclusive  of  railways  and  canals,  being 
2,360,2001.  In  the  fashionable  district  of  the 
west  end  there  were  in  all  3G1  cases  of  assess- 
ment, 151  of  these  being  appealed  against. 
Considerable  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  rate 
at  which  houses  in  this  extensive  and  wealthy 
locality  should  be  assessed,  and  the  Court 
eventually  retired  to  consider  the  matter.  Sub- 
sequently, Mr.  Marwick,  Town  Clerk,  read  tho 
decision,  which  was  to  the  following  effect: — 
That  dwelling-houses  in  the  localities  from  which 
the  appeals  had  come  should  be  valued  at  tho 
rate  of  Gd.  instead  of  5d.  per  square  foot  up  to 
7,000,  and  at  5d.  instead  of  4d.  per  square  foot 
on  the  excess  of  lioorage  above  7,000,  except  the 
following  streets,  which  should  bo  charged  at 
Jd.  per  square  foot  less:  Royal-crescent,  Sandy- 
ffird-placo,  lower  end  of  Lynedooh-street,  and 
Fitzroy -place.  On  this  basis  the  whole  of  the 
assessments  were  subsequently  laid. 


• It  must  he  remembered  also  that  the  aystero  does  not 
only  adeot  the  Londoner.  Oue  oooaequeuce  of  it  U,  that 
letters  to  be  delivered  in  tho  country  on  Monday  do 
reach  their  destination,  when  at  any  iHstanoe,  till  the 
al'ternoon.  We  have  heard  most  serious  complaint 
the  consequent  iucuQveuienoe  to  men  of  business  ii 
.piOTinofS, 


THE  TOWER,  A NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Mil.  Hepwoiith  Dixon  took  the  chair  at  a meet- 
ing on  Monday  night,  called  in  aid  of  the  move- 
ment for  opening  the  Tower  of  London  to  the  pub- 
lie  one  day  a week,  and  made  a very  eloquent 
and  effective  speech  in  that  direction.  Why,  he 
said,  is  this  building  so  interesting  to  os  ? Because 
it  is  the  scene,  so  to  speak — tho  battle-ground — 
on  which  the  greatest  hiatoric.il  events  of  our 
country  have  been  transacted.  Every  stone  iu  that 
edifice  has  a story  of  its  own.  In  the  time 
of  the  tyrant  King  John  there  was  a lovely 
girl,  Maudo  the  Fair,  the  daughter  of  Fitzwalter, 
one  of  our  great  Barons.  The  tyrant  fell  in  love 
with  her  ; proffered  her  dishonourable  love.  Sho 
resisted  his  suit;  whereupon  bo  seized  her  by 
force,  carried  her  to  tho  Tower,  and  when  she 
still  resisted  him  he  placed  her  in  that  rouud 
turret  on  the  top  of  tho  white  gate,  where  ho 
kept  her,  believing  he  could  starve  hor  into  sub- 
mission ; but  the  noble  girl  fought  and  resisted 
his  wicked  efforts.  And  this  deed  resulted 
in  tho  birth  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ; 
for  the  father  of  the  girl  took  up  ai'ms 
against  tho  king,  which  ended  in  his 
^ning  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties. 
It^is  because  tbe  Tower  of  London  has  about  it 
so  much  that  is  ennobling  and  simple,  as  well  as 
much  that  is  dark,  tragic,  and  terrible,  that  I 
agree  with  those  who  have  gob  up  this  movement 
that  these  great  records  should  be  unsealed.  In 
France  I find  that  every  monument  is  freely  open 
to  tbe  public  at  least  three  days  a- week,  and  even 
in  Russia  likewise.  It  is  tbe  same  everywhere 
but  in  England.  We  have  all  been,  I think,  too 
negligent.  We  baverighta,  but  we  have  not  asserted 
them.  I am  certain  this  meeting  will  delight  every 
statesman  who  honestly  and  sincerely  looks  for 
the  advancement  of  the  country.  Let  us  go  to 
Mr.  Disraeli,  aud  say  wears  all  fellow-students 
of  history.  To  shut  the  Tower  up  is  equal  to 
taxing  tlie  knowledge  of  the  public.  There  is  no 
statesman  with  a heart  and  a brain  of  an  English 
gentleman,  but  will  say,  “ If  I can  turn  the 
people  into  the  Tower  to  revel  in  the  historical 
, glories  of  England,  I shall  have  done  a good  thing 
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ia  my  day,  and  one  for  which  I shall  be  held  in  ' 
honourable  remembrance.” 

Several  other  speakers  followed,  and  a memo- 
rial was  submitted  to  the  meeting,  which  it  was 
proposed  should  bo  addressed  to  Hr.  Disraeli, 
asking  the  sanction  of  the  Government  to  the 
proposals  of  the  meeting. 

We  agree  with  the  meeting  as  to  opening  the 
Tower,  say  one  day  in  the  week,  to  the  people, 
admitting  at  the  same  time  that  good  arrange- 
ment will  bo  needed  ; but  we  would  go  farther. 
We  want,  as  we  have  often  said,  to  find  the 
Armoury  properly  cared  for,  and  a man  with 
special  knowledge  appointed  for  that  purpose  j 
and  we  urge,  as  we  have  done  before,  that  the 
money  taken  for  viewing  it  should  be  spent  in 
maintaining  and  increasing  its  usefulness.  The 
conditions  under  which  it  now  exists  are  dis- 
creditable to  the  country.  Wa  trust  that  when 
the  memorial  above  alluded  to  is  presented  to 
the  Prime  Jliniater,  something  will  be  said  on 
this  head  as  well. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Illinois,  the  Right  Rev. 
H.  J.  Whitehouse,  D.D.,  was  the  only  prelate  of 
the  American  House  of  Bishops  who  succeeded 
in  calling  into  shadowy  existence  a capitular 
organisation.  From  his  own  private  fortune  he 
furnished  the  funds  that  were  requisite  for  the 
erection  of  a cathedral  church  and  the  payment 
of  four  canons.  The  cathedral  at  Chicago,  dedi- 
cated to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  was  not  large  ; it 
was  rather  the  nucleus  of  a diocesan  centre  than 
an  attempt  at  a finished  structure  worthy  of  its 
designation.  It  might  have  boon  considerably 
enlarged,  but  for  a difference  between  tlie  bishop, 
who  would  not  wait,  and  his  diocesan  committee, 
without  whom  no  episcopal  function  could  be 
legitimately  exercised.  After  its  erection,  the 
cathedral  was  viewed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
see  simply  as  a piece  of  i^rivate  pi-operty,  form- 
ing a part  of  the  bishop’s  estate  ; bat,  neverthe- 
less, they  rccognioed  its  existence  as  a church  so 
far  as  to  summon  the  diocesan  convention  to 
assemble  annually  within  its  walla.  Funds  have  ' 
been  subscribed  or  guaranteed  in  connexion  with 
several  other  of  the  American  sees  for  the  build- 
ing  of  cathedrals;  but  Chicago  stands  pretty 
much  alone  in  its  actual  realisation  of  the  idea. 
We  may  mention,  further,  that  Illinois  stands 
alone  in  the  special  and  systematic  care  given  to 
the  subject  of  church  building,  in  which  it  follows 
generally  the  ifians  and  regulations  framed  by 
the  London  Diocesan  Church-building  Society. 


NEW  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES  IN 
CAMBERWELL. 

Ix  connexion  with  a block  of  new  buildings 
which  are  about  to  be  erected  in  Camberwell- 
road,  close  to  the  Walworth-road  Station  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  new 
baths  and  washhouses,  on  a large  and  compre- 
hensive scale,  will  also  bo  constructed.  The 
site  of  the  intended  buildings  ia  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Camberwell-road,  adjoining  Brunswick 
terrace,  and  in  close  proximity  to  Groavenor. 
street  and  park.  The  site  extends  a considerable 
depth  westward,  and  on  that  portion  immediately 
fronting  Camberwell-road  a number  of  large  and 
commodious  shops  and  houses  will  be  built,  whilst 
in  the  rear  there  will  be  a large  swimming-bath, 
74  ft.  by  50  ft.,  approached  through  an  entrance 
in  Camberwell-road,  in  the  centre  of  the  block 
of  buildings  just  named.  The  swimming-bath 
will  have  a lofty  open  timber  ceiling,  along  the 
centre  of  which  will  run  a lantern  light,  serving 
also  for  ventilation  purposes.  The  depth  of  the 
bath  will  be  4 ft.  at  one  end,  and  7 ft.  at  the 
other,  and  on  each  side  there  will  be  bo.xes — sixty 
in  number — for  the  accommodation  of  bathers. 
The  utilisation  of  the  bath,  in  the  winter  season, 
for  meetings,  lectures,  and  musical  and  other 
entertainments,  is  a prominent  feature  in  the 
intended  arrangements,  and  with  this  view 
galleries  will  be  erected.  In  addition  to  the 
swimming-bath  there  will  also  be  a number  of 
ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  private  baths,  the  former 
being  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  swimming  - bath.  The  washhouse  and 
laundry  accommodation  is  a prominent  feature 
in  the  undertaking.  The  washhouses  will  be 
erected  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  building, 
running  parallel  with  the  full  length  of  the 
swimming-bath,  on  each  side.  We  understand 
that  the  undertaking  is  promoted  by  a number 
of  private  gentlemen,  who  have  every  confidence 
n its  success.  The  site  may  be  described  as  in 


the  centre  of  a dense  population,  and  the  close 
proximity  of  the  railway  will  also  admit  of  easy 
access  to  the  baths  from  the  surrounding 
districts.  Mr.  Hemming,  of  Chantrey-road, 
Brixton,  is  the  architect  who  has  designed  the 
baths  and  buildings. 


ANCIENT  SKELETONS  IN  RAMSGATE. 

Ix  laying  out  a new  road  on  the  East  Cliff,  at 
Ramsgate,  on  a portion  of  the  Granville  Estate, 
immediately  adjoining  the  Coast  Guard  Station, 
five  skeletons  were  discovered  in  a very  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  The  skeletons  were  in 
shallow  graves  excavated  in  the  chalk,  and  were 
only  about  1 ft.  3 in.  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  bodies  had  been  interred  very 
nearly  due  north  and  south,  the  heads  being 
towards  the  north,  and  were  all  lying  in  the 
same  direction.  One  of  the  skeletons  had  the 
arms  bent  at  the  elbows,  with  the  fore-arms 
lying  across  the  lower  riba.  Two  small  nms, 
about  7 in.  high,  were  discovered  with  this 
interment,  one  being  placed  at  the  head  and  the 
other  between  the  knees.  The  pottery  is 
apparently  British  of  the  Roman  period.  One 
of  the  urns  was  destroyed,  but  the  other  was 
diaiuterred  entire,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
collector  in  the  town.  Through  the  inatru. 
mentality  of  Mr.  E.  Ellico-Clark,  the  borough 
engineer,  the  skeleton  last  described  haa  been 
removed  without  disturbing  it  from  the  position 
in  which  it  was  found,  and  will,  it  is  understood, 
be  preserved  in  a museum  it  ia  intended  to  form 
in  Ramsgate.  The  rest  of  the  bodies  were  re- 
interred  where  they  were  found. 


A TOWN  HALL  AND  MARKET  FOR 
HEYWOOD. 

A PUBLIC  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  Hey- 
wood,  convened  by  the  Local  Board,  haa  been  held 
in  the  largo  hall  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  for 
the  purpose  of  sanctioning  or  rejecting  a scheme 
to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  the  Local 
Board  for  the  erection  of  a market  and  public 
offices,  on  a site  comprising  5,000  yards  of  land 
in  Church-street,  purchased  at  a cost  of  5,0001. 
by  former  Boards.  About  600  persons  attended 
the  meeting.  Mr.  William  Bell  (chairman  of 
the  Local  Board)  presided.  The  chairman 
explained  that  the  project  of  the  Board  was 
to  erect  public  offices  fronting  Church. street, 
having  a frontage  of  90  ft.,  and  a market  at 
tho  back.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  would 
occupy  an  area  of  1,500  yards.  The  proposed 
cost  was  10,0001.,  which  the  Board  asked  the 
consent  of  the  ratepayers  to  borrow  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  at  34  per  cent.  The 
market  would  be  self-supporting.  Mr.  G.  N. 
Hodgkiusou  moved  a resolution  that  the  meet- 
ing  sanction  the  erection  of  a market  and  public 
offices  at  a cost  of  10,0001.  The  motion  was 
carried  almost  unanimously.  Mr.  John  Buckley 
moved  that  in  lieu  of  offices  to  let  the  Board  be 
requested  to  provide  a large  assembly-room  at 
an  extra  outlay  of  4,0001.  The  motion  was 
carried  unanimously.  Plans  of  offices  and 
market,  by  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Take,  Bury,  have 
been  approved  by  the  Local  Board. 


MARGATE  DRAINAGE  COMPETITION. 

The  eight  plans  submitted  in  competition  for 
the  drainage  of  Margate  were  referred  by  the 
Town  Council  to  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  to  advise 
as  to  the  two  plans  for  premiation.  This  gentle- 
man represented,  that  with  certain  modifica- 
tions the  plan  of  “ Economy  ” appeared  to  him 
most  clearly  to  indicate  the  general  outline  of  a 
scheme  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  next  in 
order  of  merit  was  that  of  “ C.  E.” 

Some  difference  of  opinion  existing  in  the  ■ 
council  as  to  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette’s  report,  the 
council  then  referred  the  matter  to  the  borough 
surveyor,  to  ascertain  if  the  referee’s  report 
was  correct. 

The  borough  surveyor,  in  his  report  read  at 
tho  last  meeting,  states  that  the  plan  of 
“ Experientia”  is  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  notwith- 
standing the  assertions  of  this  eminent  authority 
to  the  contrary.  The  reference  to  the  borough 
surveyor  is  somewhat  anomalous  after  his  offer 
to  the  Board  at  a former  meeting  to  submit  a 
plan  on  his  own  account,  embodying  the  tunnel 
idea  of  “Economy”  and  the  suggestions  of  Sir 
Joseiph  Bazalgette,  and  that  he  should  consider 


such  services  to  fall  within  the  office  h(’< 
by  him. 

The  local  Gazette,  which  has  all  through  tl  3 
important  competition  advocated  fair-play  to  t) 
competitors,  remarks, — 


“We 


e eorry  to  bo  obliged  to  express  our  astonil'U 


cause  or  other,  gntbering  round  this  vital  questl  (| 
And  yet  nothing  can  be  more  simple,  with  theevidei,® 
before  the  Council,  to  act  ia  a manaer  fair  to  the  co  p 
petitors,  honourable  to  themselves,  and  in  the  b>  i 
interests  of  tho  ratepayers. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  has  advised  the  Council  that  4 
cannot  recommend  either  of  the  plans  to  he  sent  to  v 1 
Local  Government  Board  without  certain  inodificatio'  >i 
but  that  tho  plans  of  ‘Economy*  and  ‘C.E,’  appeap(k 
him  to  come  nearest  to  the  scheme  which  he  would  recoi^ 
mend  for  the  drainage  of  Margate,  aud  that  they  desert 
the  offered  premiums.'* 


The  duty  of  tbe  Board  is  clear  to  a certe  fa 
point;  they  should  at  once  award  the  preiniuj(^ 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  th  ^ 
referee.  As  to  their  after  proceeding  we  wor  • 
suggest,  neither  plan  being  satisfactory,  thatt  i 
authors  of  the  two  premiated  designs  should 
supplied  with  all  the  additional  information  tW 
has  been  gathered  together  with  tho  suggesticij 
of  the  referee,  and  invited  to  submit  fresh  pla- 
from  which  the  one  to  be  carried  out,  if  approvf 
of  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  should 
selected. 


fia-iu 

rovtj 

ddiif 


OPENING  OF  THE  NORFOLK  COUNn.I 
SCHOOL. 


The  school  which  it  was  determined  a f 
years  ago  to  build,  with  the  view  of  pi'oviding’ 
higher  class  of  education  for  the  children  of  ti 
agriculturists  of  Norfolk,  and  the  foiindatic^ 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  H.R.H.  the  I’riuoei 
Wales  on  Easter  Monday,  1S73,  has  been  opem 
Its  site  is  on  the  summit  of  the  Bintry  lulls, 
Elmham.  The  extensive  range  of  buildings  cg 
sists  ofa  central  block  surmounted  by  two  turre 
It  has  two  wings  running  north  and  south;  f 
latter  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  masters’  a’t 
servants’  rooms,  with  head  master’s  house  att;^ 
end  of  it  practically  detached,  although  co 
municating  with  it.  There  is  a corrospondi* 
building  at  the  extremity  of  the  north  win^ 
intended  as  a house  for  a second  master,  shoil,l| 
tho  school  become  sufficiently  strong  in  numbi  ( 
to  command  one.  Meanwhile  this  builJingill 
sufficiently  detached  from  the  main  structureil 
be  convertible  into  an  infirmary.  At  present  I 
has  been  used  as  a temporary  laundry.  Int( 
centre  of  the  whole  building  is  a large  hall,  havi'  ( 
on  one  side  a stage  aud  platform,  and  to  1 1 
used  as  a reception-room,  and  on  the  opposiij 
side  a large  room  fitted  with  desks.  On  eitb:I 
side  of  the  north  corridor  on  the  ground  floora  I 
several  class-rooms.  Around  the  central  ho  J 
which  will  be  used  as  a general  place  of  meetici 
there  are  two  tiers  of  galleries,  out  of  which  n 
corridors,  fitted  with  barrack-liko  dormitoriej 
the  partitions  of  which  are  not  carried  coi 
pletely  up,  so  that  there  will  be  an  nninti  i 
rupted  current  of  air  running  through  tl  i 
dormitories.  Movable  baths  are  ])rovide'» 
There  are  no  general  lavatories.  In  I'act,  tl;i 
dormitories  are  made  as  home-like  as  possibhl 
The  dining-hall  and  kitchen  offices  are  on  the  td  | 
floor,  with  a life  leading  to  the  porter’s  office  iil 
tho  entrance,  and  to  the  larders  and  cellars  O'^ 
the  basement.  Capt.  Warren’s  patent  is  tl  i 
system  of  cooking  that  has  been  adopted.  Tl 
exterior  is  of  flint,  with  red  brick  dressings,  ar,  1 
with  large  dormers  and  weather  tiling  at  intei'i 
vals;  the  roof  being  of  red  and  black  bande  1 
tiles.  The  arnhiteots  were  Messrs.  .John  GiH 
& Gough,  of  London,  and  the  work  has  bee 
executed  by  Mr.  Robert  Skipper,  of  Eai 
Dereham.  Tbe  estimated  cost,  8,000L,  has  bee  1 
exceeded  but  little,  if  any.  The  necessaivl 
money  has  been  raised  by  shares  to  the  amouD  t 
of  10,000?.,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  othe 
noblemen,  with  many  of  the  yeomanry  of  th  < 
county,  being  shareholders. 


Discovery  at  Gilling  Castle,  Yorkshire  i 
The  mansion  is  partly  modern,  aud  attached  t-  • 
a very  early  Norman  Castle,  which  possesse  i 
attractions  for  archaeologists.  Beneath  th : 
older  part  are  dungeons,  in  one  of  which  tber. 
was  a walled-up  doorway,  the  arch  being  pointei  •. 
as  if  of  the  transition  period.  A portion  of  thi  i 
walling  has  been  taken  away,  aud  it  has  beei 
discovered  that  the  stones  of  the  archjhavi  ' 
carved  shields  and  arms,  thought  to  be  of  th( 
original  founders  ; aud  the  doorway  would  Been 
to  be  that  of  the  original  Norman  structure.  W' 
should  doubt  as  to  the  asserted  age  of  the  arms 
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HE  MANUFACTURE  OP  COLOURS  FOR 
PAINTING. 

•PnE  BritiBh  public  is  indebted  to  American 
areas  for  tbe  publication  of  an  English  tr&ns- 
ion  of  an  important  French  work  on  this 
toject.* 

ilhis  goodly  volume  of  660  pages,  derived,  as 
jis,  from  the  last  and  greatly  improved  Paris 
ition  of  the  well-known  work  of  JIM.  Riffault, 
rgnaud,  and  Toussaint,  edited  by  M.  F. 
ilepeyre,  is  believed  to  be  by  far  the  most 
iroogh  and  complete  treatise  upon  the  impor- 
it  subject  of  which  it  treats  ever  published  in 
1)  English  language. 

alt  comprises  some  account  of  those  pigments 
tr  known  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancients; 
j principles  of  colour  as  developed  byChevrenl ; 
)rough  descriptions  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
rties  of  the  raw  materials  used,  and  the  pro- 
jses  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  an 
mense  variety  of  pigments  ; the  combinations 
oeesary  in  the  compounding  of  those  colours, 
les,  and  tones  which  are  the  results  of  the 
.jxture  of  colours  ; practical  information  as  to 
^ers  ; and  a variety  of  analyses  and  tests  of 
jments  ; and  much  other  useful  matter. 

The  information  on  the  all-important  subject 
white  lead  is  especially  voluminous.  In 
erence  to  the  danger  to  health  connected 
th  certain  manipulations  or  processes  in  its 
inufacturo  at  the  lead-works  of  the  depart- 
mt  of  tbe  Seine,  the  authors  state  that  the 
paration  of  the  white  lead  from  the  non- 
rroded  metal,  and  the  first  dry  pounding  and 
jjting,  are  the  most  unwholesome  parts  of  the 
Jinufacture.  In  nearly  all  of  the  works  of 
ris,  tbe  workman  picks  up  by  hand  the  large 
d slightly  adhering  scales  of  white  lead,  and 
paratea  the  remainder  by  twisting  and  bend- 
f in  every  direction  the  non-corroded  lead. 
iLs  hand-picking  is  generally  done  in  the  bed 
elf,  and  sometimes  in  a special  room,  where 
B whole  of  the  corroded  metal  is  carried,  in 
B shape  it  comes  from  the  pots.  This  pick- 
j,  however,  where  the  hands  are  constantly 
vered  with  carbonate  of  lead,  is  not  the  most 
ngerous  part  of  the  operation,  because  the 
ick  scales  are  separated  without  much  dust, 
it  as  tbe  metallic  lead  still  retains  a certain 
lantity  of  white  lead  strongly  adhering,  it  was 
rmally  beaten  with  a wooden  rammer,  thus 
oducing  a fine  dust,  which  was  inhaled  by  the 
irkman.  This  operation  is  therefore  the  most 
ngerous,  and  is  now  substituted  in  several 
irks  by  mechanical  means,  which  imperil  the 
lalth  of  the  men  much  less.  The  buckles 
eets  with  their  still  adherent  white  lead  are 
It,  one  by  one,  upon  an  endless  cloth,  which 
rries  them  to  an  inclined  hopper,  from  which 
ey  pass  between  two  pairs  of  grooved  rollers, 
id  thence  through  an  inclined  cylindrical  sieve, 
hat  passes  through  the  boles  of  the  sieve  is 
ceived  into  a hopper,  which  delivers  it  into  a 
ough  on  wheels.  The  metallic  lead  falls  from 
e lower  opening  of  the  sieve  into  another 
j ough.  The  whole  of  the  machinery  is  inclosed 
; tight  wooden  partitions,  the  only  free  opening 
' which  is  that  for  the  passage  of  tbe  endless 
oth.  The  trough  filled  with  the  white  lead  is 
’(■moved  when  the  dust  has  subsided,  and  its 
^intents  are  mixed  with  tbe  scales  picked  up  by 
■lind.  The  next  dry  grinding  is,  in  the  majority  of 
iises,  still  effected  under  vertical  stones,  rolling 
bon  a horizontal  bed. 

ij  The  packing  of  white  lead  is  often  a cause  of 
;ad  colio.  To  prevent  the  production  of  dust, 
Ir.  Lefevre  lets  the  white  lead  into  the  barrel 
Jowly  and  carefully,  and  then  compresses  it  by 
iieans  of  a screw,  which  pushes  down  a wooden 
lock  of  a diameter  slightly  less  than  that  of  the 
•jirrel.  A new  addition  of  white  lead  is  com- 
pressed  in  tbe  same  manner,  and  the  operation 
t continued  until  the  barrel  is  thoroughly  filled, 
(he  packing  of  the  lamp  white  lead  is  effected 
In  follows  : — Rows  of  lumps,  already  wrapped  in 
raper,  are  formed  as  close  as  possible ; and  when 
;ie  barrel  is  half  filled,  it  is  shaken  after  it  has 
covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  cloth. 
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These  are  removed  when  the  dust  has  subsided; 
but  there  is  very  little  dust  when  the  lumps  are 
■rapped  in  paper.  The  packer  has  always  two 
barrels  on  hand,  so  as  not  to  lose  time,  and 
when  one  is  filled,  the  cover  is  immediately  pub 
All  the  rooms  in  Mr.  Lefevre’s  works  are 
kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the  clothing  of  the 
men  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  prevent  tbe  contact 
of  tbe  white  lead  with  the  skin.  MM.  Lefevre  & 
Co.  have  taken  all  possible  precautions  for  pro- 
tecting their  men  from  lead  diseases,  which  are 
always  dangerous  and  soraetlraes  mortal.  They 
have  improved  the  operations  of  casting  the 
lead,  taking  the  beds  apart,  separating  the  white 
lead  from  tbe  spirals,  grinding  the  white  lead  in 
water  or  oil,  filling  and  emptying  the  drying 
pots,  dry  grinding,  and  sifting  and  packing. 

Dr.  Ure  appears  to  have  been  among  the  first 
to  ascertain  the  difference  between  white  lead 
and  the  precipitated  carbonates.  White  lead  is 
anhydrous,  amorphous,  and  opaque  in  oil ; 
whereas  Dr.  Ure  found  out  by  microscopic 
observations  that  the  precipitated  carbonate  was 
partly  crystalline  and  translucent. 

Various  chemical  compounds  have  been  pro- 
posed as  substitutes  for  white  lead.  Antimony- 
white  is  said  to  have  at  least  twice  the  covering 
power  of  the  best  white  lead.  Antimony,  how- 
ever, is  a poisonous  metal  as  well  as  lead. 
Indeed,  an  old  chemist,  Basil  Valentine,  says 
that  the  one  partakes  of  the  natui’e  of  the  other. 
Zinc  is  not  so  poisonous,  but  the  covering  power 
is  not  equal  to  lead. 

Some  modem  colours  are  very  chargeable, 
and  where  these  are  brilliant  and  beautiful  they 
form  n perilous  appliance  in  the  Lauds  of  artists. 
Indeed,  while  some  old  pictures  are  as  brilliant 
as  ever  they  were,  others  that  are  not  old  are 
changing  seriously.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
a work  such  as  the  present  may  be  somewhat 
dangerous  for  use  by  artists.  Experiments  on 
the  fixedness  of  colours  in  oil  painting  are  much 
wanted  ; and  a lesson  might  be  got  from  the 
ancients  in  this  respect.  But  it  seems  that 
examinations  of  ancient  monuments  have  re- 
vealed to  chemists  other  colours  than  white, 
black,  yellow,  brown,  red,  blue,  and  green. 

One  serious  defect  in  white  lead,  whether  as  a 
basic  colour,  if  we  are  right  in  calling  it  for 
mixture  with  others,  or,  per  se,  is  its  change- 
ability by  sulphur;  and  as  in  picture  galleries, 
where  the  public  congregate,  there  is  a Inability 
to  sulphurous  vapours  pervading  the  atmosphere, 
much  harm  may  be  thus  done  to  pictures.  But 
while  oil  does  not  seem  to  prevent  the  blackening 
of  white  lead,  or  of  colours  mi.xed  with  white 
lead,  we  have  found  white  lead  used  with  certain 
varnishes  to  withstand  for  several  years  even 
the  sulphurous  fumes  from  locomotives  close  at 
hand  without  being  blackened.  No  doubt  what 
is  called  tbe  painter’s  desideratum,  which  appears 
to  be  of  this  nature,  will  be  found  to  protect 
white  lead  in  this  way.  The  less  volatility  there 
is  in  tbe  varnish  of  course  the  better.  White 
wax  would  be  a good  subject  for  experiment. 
This,  generally  speaking,  is  the  kind  of  experi- 
ments that  artists  are  much  in  want  of. 

The  work  under  notice  contaius  some  infer, 
mation  in  respect  to  the  preparation  of  what  is 
called  the  silicate  colours.  We  quote  as  to  this 
from  an  appendix  on  oils,  varnishes,  and  the 
grounding,  &c.,  of  colours  : — 

“ Our  processes  for  giving  more  body  or  opacity  to  the 
colours  produced  by  the  combination  of  silica  with 
nibalics,  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  and  there- 
fore making  ■vitrified  pigments,  will  be  easily  understood 
by  the  following  description  : — In  several  arts,  in  painting 
on  porcelain  and  glass,  for  instance,  the  colours  em- 
ployed are  formed  of  the  materials  we  have  indicated. 
In  certain  cases  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
colours  should  be  opaque,  and  in  glass  painting,  on  the 
contrary,  transparency  in  the  colours  is  a desideratum. 
The  colours  termed  ty  the  combination  of  silica  with 
alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  are  remark- 
able for  their  resistance  to  the  action  of  air  and  damp- 
ness; therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  painting;  but  it  is  also  absolutely 
necessary  that  thev  should  possess  sufficient  body  and 
opacity  to  cover  well  the  materials  upon  which  they  are 
applied.  It  is  known  that  several  kinds  of  glass,  espe- 
cially  those  which  contain  a great  proportion  of  lime,  will 
have  their  molecular  arrangement  completely  changed  by 
a long  exposure  to  a not  very  intense  red  heat.  From  an 
ordinary  transparent  glass  they  will  become  a se’Tiiopaque 
material,  known  under  the  names  of  dei  itrijied  plain,  or 
liSaimur’i  porcelain.  Basing  ourselves  upon  this  fact, 
we  propose  the  following  mode  of  operation  : — We  intro- 
duce iuto  an  ordinary  glass  pot  a mixture  of  330  kilo- 
grammes of  white  san5,  100  kilogrammes  of  dry  sulphate 
of  soda,  85  kilogrammes  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  -4  kilo- 
grammes of  charcoal,  the  latter  being  added  for  decom- 
posing and  removing  the  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  soda. 
We  pour  tbe  melted  mixture,  by  means  of  an  iron  ladle, 
into  cold  water,  and  the  suddenly  cooled  glass  is  reduced 
to  small  fragments,  which  are  immediately  heated  for 
three  or  four  days  at  from  370®  to  490®  C.,  in  ordinary  gas 
retorts.  The  hot  fragments  are  then  again  raked  into 
cold  water.  They  become  still  more  disintegrated,  and 
nre  so  brittle  that  they  are  easily  powdered  under  ordi- 


nary vertical  running  atones.  The  devitrification  operated 
in  the  retorts,  at  a low  and  protracted  heat,  still  increases 
the  opacity  due  to  the  phosphate  of  lime.  In  certain 
cases,  when  an  extreme  degree  of  opacity  is  desired,  a suit- 
able proportion  of  oxide  of  tin  is  added.  The  previously 
indicated  mi.xtnre  gives  a white  opaque  glass,  which  may 
be  used  as  a basis  for  all  the  desired  colours.  It  is  well 
known  that  metallic  oxides  are  generally  employed,  for 
colouring  glass;  these  oxides  are,  therefore,  combined 
with  the  above  materials  before  their  fusion  in  the  glass 
pots,  and  in  proportions  to  suit  the  desired  hues  or  tones 
of  colour.  We  shall  not  here  examine  these  proportions, 
since  our  present  object  is  to  give  sufficient  body  and 
opacity  to  vitreous  compounds,  in  order  to  use  them 
with  water  or  oils  as  ordinary  paints.” 

Although  there  are  more  or  less  obvious  errors 
in  the  work,  it  is  a very  valuable  and  useful  one. 


THE  EVENTFUL  LIVES  OF  ARTISTS. 

“ His  life  like  that  of  most  artists  was  un- 
eventful.” This  is  one  of  the  stereotyped  anrl 
constantly-recurring  phrases  iu  the  columns  of 
our  journals.  Do  the  ■writers  who  use  it  meari 
to  say  that  the  painting  of  a fine  picture  or  the 
execution  of  a noble  statue  is  not  an  important, 
event  ? If  they  do  they  woefully  lack  percep- 
tion, for  these  are  as  important,  if  not  more  so, 
as  most  events  which  occur  in  this  diminutive 
planet.  Let  these  guinea-a-liners  consider  for 
awhile  what  extraordinary  events  tbe  production 
of  the  Phidian  Marbles,  the  Apollo,  the  Last 
Judgment,  or  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto, 
were.  Common  mortals  are  so  dazed  by  present 
powers,  by  wealth,  and  noise,  that  they  raistake 
the  events  that  come  of  these  for  the  great  and 
enduring  events  of  time,  whereas  these  are  but 
very  ordinary  and  transitory  things,  which 
repeat  themselves  times  out  of  number. 
Dynasties  rise  and  fall.  Revolutions,  like 
volcanoes,  throw  up  their  blinding  smoke  and 
scoriie,  and  blaze  themselves  out.  Nations  have 
their  political  epidemics  as  individuals, — thanks 
to  mortal  folly, — have  to  go  through  or  perish 
under  measles,  whooping-cough,  or  small-pox. 
But  what  now  of  the  mighty  Popes,  the  early 
power  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  subtle  statecraft, 
or  the  wars  of  Italy?  Who  cares  any  longer 
about  these  ? The  world  goes  to  Italy  to  witness 
those  great  events  in  art  which  took  form  and 
happened  hundreds  of  years  since,  events  ‘which 
still  astonish  and  excite  its  admiration.  Tho 
dynasty  of  genius  is  alone  enduring.  The 
thrones  of  its  princes  may  be  temporarily 
usurped  by  force,  wealth,  and  pageantry,  but. 
these  events  are  only  the  prelude  to  a glorious 
restoration.  A nation  passes  through  its  social 
and  political  revolutions  only  that  it  may  cul- 
minate in  philosophy,  literature,  and  art.  If  it 
should  not  attain  the  topmost  round  iu  these, 
whatever  may  be  the  mischief  it  may  have  done 
in  the  time  it  has  passed, — it  is  no  more. 

The  poor  short-sighted  things  who  fret  their 
hour  upon  tho  stage,  and  are  called,  par 
excellence,  statesmen,  take  no  note  of  art  but  as 
something  which  they  may  patronise.  Patronise, 
forsooth  ! They  are  too  dull  to  see  that  if  they  be 
doing  any  good  at  all,  their  heads  only  pave  the 
way  to  mightier  things  than  statecraft.  They 
cannot  understand  that  the  art  mind  is  tho 
dominant  mind, — thehighesttype  of  intelligence ; 
that  art  is  the  greatest  and  most  difficult 
problem  humanity  has  to  solve. 

We  have  shown,  then,  that  the  artist’s  life  is 
not  o^ly  not  uneventful  when  entirely  devoted 
to  art, 'though  it  produce  nothing  but  fine  works 
of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture;  but  we 
could  also  show  that  the  lives  of  great  artists 
have  been  eventful  in  other  phases  of  life  than 
their  own  speciality, — nay,  that  they  have  played 
their  parts  in  general  affairs.  Artists  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  philosophers,  statesmen,  soldiers, 
engineers,  and  so  on;  have  shown  themselves 
equal  to  stirring  times,  and  have  suggested 
measures  which  have  now  advanced,  now  saved 
their  country.  The  lives  of  artists,  then,  are 
not  uneventful,  but  most  eventful  in  all  that  is 
enduring, — in  that,  for  which,  above  all  things, 
civilisation  exists. 

We  would  not,  therefore,  have  the  labelled 
dust  of  a great  sculptor  stowed  away  in  the 
eastern  corner  of  the  crypt  as  the  remains  of  an 
“uneventful  life”;  his  was  not  only  eventful  by 
the  production  of  the  fine  works  of  which  every 
006  within  the  last  few  weeks  must  have  seen  a 
list,  but  in  those  struggles  which  the  soundest 
men  in  the  country  have  to  experience.  The 
fact  is,  the  world  rails  against  the  perse- 
cutors of  men  who  worked  for  truth’s  sake  of 
old  ; but  they  in  turn  become  the  neglectors  and 
persecutors  of  the  truth-seekers  of  to-day.  The 
truth  is  not  so  readily  recognisable  as  we  are 
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apt  to  think.  Truth  has  Iain  at  the  world’s  feet 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  yet  how  little  of  it 
has  been  garnered.  The  world  does  not  know 
the  right  thing  when  it  sees  it ; the  crowd  looks 
for  glitter,  and,  in  pursuing  this,  runs  over  and 
tramples  down  the  real  thing.  Thus  it  was  that 
Foley’s  talent  was  long  overlooked.  Ho  had, 
therefore,  like  other  men  of  genius,  to  struggle 
against  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the 
public,  till  a rift  came  in  the  clouds,  and  then 
the  dear  old  England  of  extremes  heaped  com- 
missions upon  him,  and  we  shall  not  be  far  from 
the  truth  if  wo  say,  crushed  the  life  out  of  him, 
killed  him  with  kindness.  His  works  will  bo 
amongst  the  most  important  events  of  our  time, 
amongst  those  events  by  which  posterity  will  be 
able  to  form  a favourable  judgment  of  our  state 
of  cultivation.  Header,  give  a thought  to  the 
pains  and  penalties  endured  by  men  who  care 
for  the  stntws  of  England. 

Foley’s  desire  to  produce  noble  and  conscien- 
tious work  earned  him  a tomb  in  St.  Paul’s,  as 
his  steadfastness,  truthfulness,  and  kindness 
obtained  for  him  a place  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

No.  7i,  CORNIIILL,  LONDON. 

We  illustrate  in  our  present  number  a building 
lately  erected  at  74,  Comhill,  and  the  entrance 
to  Newman’s-court.  The  proprietor,  ilr.  A.  J. 
Nash,  a glass  and  china  merchant,  occupies  the 
basement,  ground.floor,  and  mezzanine.  The 
upper  floors,  each  consisting  of  a set  of  three 
rooms,  having  a lavatory  and  w.c.,  are  let  off  as 
oiBces.  The  staircase  from  the  mezzanine  up- 
wards is  of  teak,  considered  by  the  architect 
preferable  to  stone  in  case  of  fire.  The  attic, 
occupied  by  the  housekeeper,  contains  a living, 
room  and  two  bed-rooms.  The  former  opens  on 
to  an  aspbalte  terrace,  overlooking  Newman’s, 
court.  The  roof  is  covered  with  the  Broomhall 
tiles.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  King  & Son. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Smith,  of 
Bloomsbury,  under  whose  direction  the  work  has 
been  carried  out,  at  a cost  of  3,5001. 


NEW  BUILDINGS,  CHEAPSIDE. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  years  imme- 
diately following  the  Fire  of  London,  there  have 
probably  been  more  houses  built  within  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  city  of  London,  upon  old  and 
new  foundations,  than  in  any  preceding  hundred 
years.  The  rebuildings  which  immediately  took 
place  after  the  Fire  of  1666  were  necessarily 
carried  out  in  haste,  and  from  the  great  demand 
for  materials,  those  nearest  to  hand  (often  of  a 
very  inferior  description)  were  rised,  and  it  is 
not  surprising,  after  the  lapse  of  above  200  years, 
that  a great  part  of  the  houses  in  the  city  of 
London,  not  previously  rebuilt  in  the  interval, 
now  require  to  be  so.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  two  houses,  Nos.  43  and  49,  Cheapside, 
forming  the  subject  of  one  of  onr  illustrations. 
These  houses  bad  been  erected  after  the  Fire, 
and  had  thick  party  walls ; the  fronts  towards 
the  street,  which  had  been  originally  of  timber 
framing,  had  been  replaced  some  seventy  years 
since  by  brickwork  ; but  the  whole  of  the  back- 
fronts,  and  some  buildings  in  the  rear,  had  been 
left  in  their  original  condition.  The  enclosures 
to  No.  48  were  constructed  of  timber  framing, 
covered  with  weather  boarding ; and  those 
of  No.  49,  of  timber  framing,  covered  with 
lath  and  plaster,  with  wooden  barge-boards. 
Upon  all  the  old  maps  of  the  city  of  London, 
this  part  of  Cheapside  is  shown  of  a great  width, 
having  an  open  space  in  front  and  around  the 
tower  of  Bow  Church,  which  formerly  stood  west 
of  the  present  body  of  the  church,  and  at  some 
distance  back  from  the  street.  The  ground  in 
Cheapside,  west  of  the  church,  had  either  been 
excavated  to  a very  considerable  depth,  or  the 
original  level  was  very  much  below  the  present 
one  of  the  street,  for  an  average  depth  of  nearly 
30  ft.  was  obliged  to  be  excavated,  through  made 
ground,  before  anything  like  undisturbed 
ground  was  reached,  which,  when  reached, 
was  gravel.  The  filling  up  of  this  hollow 
space  consisted  principally  of  garden  mould, 
flints,  bones,  large  lumps  of  chalk,  broken  build- 
ing  stones,  among  which  were  found  some 
architectural  remains  in  the  Early  English  style 
of  architecture,  capitals  and  bases  of  columns, 
with  pieces  of  worked  Purbeck  and  Kentish  rag 
stone,  and  below  this  the  made  earth  was  full  of 
fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  some  glass  lachry- 
matories, with  broken  pieces  of  glass  scent  or 


ointment  vases,  and  a few  very-much  corroded 
(so  as  to  be  undiatinguishable)  bronze  coins. 
The  Roman  pottery  was  principally  fine  red 
Samian  ware,  with  ornamental  patterns,  and 
some  with  figures,  in  low  relief,  of  dogs  pur- 
suing  foxes,  but  broken  into  small  fragments. 
There  were  also  parts  of  some  coarsely-made 
amphorm  and  tazzas  of  common  workmanship 
and  design. 

Stow,  deacribiog  an  excavation  made  at  this 
spot  in  the  year  1595,  says,  “Thomas  Tomlinson 
causing,  in  the  High-street  of  Cheape,  a vault  to 
be  digged  arid  made,  there  was  found  at  15  ft. 
deep,  a faire  pavement,  like  unto  that  above 
ground,  and  at  the  further  end,  at  the  channel, 
was  found  a tree  sawed  into  five  stepps,  which 
was  to  step  over  some  brooke  running  out  of  the 
west,  towards  Wallbrooke,  and  upon  the  edge  of 
the  said  brooke,  as  it  seemeth,  there  were  found 
lying  along  the  bodies  of  two  great  trees,  the 
ends  thereof  were  sawn  off,  and  firm  timber,  as 
at  the  first  when  they  fell.  Part  of  the  said  trees 
remain  yet  in  the  ground  undigged.  It  is  all 
formed  ground,  until  they  went  past  the  trees 
aforesaid,  which  was  about  17  ft.  deep  or  better  ; 
thus  much  hath  the  ground  of  this  citie  (in  that 
place)  been  raised  from  themaine.”  And  in  con- 
firmation of  his  description,  there  Is  at  present 
in  front  of  the  adjoining  houses.  Nos.  46  and  47, 
situated  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Bread-street, 
a very  large  and  spacious  ancient  vault,  at  a 
considerable  depth,  going  entirely  under  the 
roadway  of  Cheapside,  and  there  is  not  much 
doubt  but  that  this  is  the  vault  dug  by  Thomas 
Tomlinson. 

Nearly  immediately  in  front  of  Nos.  48  and 
49  stood  Cheapside  Cross ; one  of  the  crosses 
erected  in  memory  of  Queen  Eleanor.  In  an 
old  print  published  in  the  early  part  of 
Charles  I.’s  time,  showing  the  procession,  ac- 
companying Mary  de  Medici,  on  her  visit  to  her 
daughter  Henrietta,  Charles’s  queen,  this  cross 
is  shown  as  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
which  was  of  a very  considerable  width,  and,  in 
olden  times,  tournaments  were  held  on  this  spot. 
At  one  held  in  September,  1331,  at  which  Queen 
Philippa  was  present,  owing  to  the  faulty  con- 
struction of  the  scaffold  upon  which  she  sat,  it 
brokj  down,  and  the  queen  and  several  of  her 
court  fell  upon  the  spectators  standing  below, 
and  she  and  they  were  much  hurt ; and  it  was 
only  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  queen, 
that  the  persons  putting  np  the  erection  were 
not  severely  punished.  After  this  occurrence 
the  king  (Edward  III.)  caused  a permanent 
stone  building  to  be  erected  on  tho  ground 
adjoining  Bow  Church  for  the  queen  and  her 
court  to  view  similar  shows  and  processions,  to 
prevent  the  chances  of  any  such  casualty  again 
arising  from  a temporary  and  ill-constructed 
erection  being  used.  Stow  complains  that,  in 
his  time,  the  street  had  begun  to  be  much 
narrowed  at  this  point,  first  by  the  erection  of 
stalls  for  the  sale  of  goods,  growing  into  small 
sheds,  which  had  been  temporarily  erected  upon 
the  sides  of  the  wide  roadway,  and  which  were 
gradually  added  to,  until  they  became  permanent 
tall  houses,  some  of  them  three,  four,  and  five 
stories  high,  by  which  buildings  the  open  space 
was  much  encroached  upon,  to  the  narrowing 
even  of  the  ordinary  roadway.  Owing  to  these 
gradnal  contractions  of  the  street,  the  cross 
erected  in  the  centre,  became,  or  was  considered, 
an  obstruction ; and  during  the  Protectorate 
it  was  resolved  to  remove  it.  This  cross,  which 
had  been  erected  by  Edward  I.  in  1290,  was  re- 
edified  in  1441  by  a subscription  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  ; and  was  repaired  and 
gilded  all  over  in  1484  and  1-186.  It  was,  subse- 
quently, from  time  to  time  repaired  and  re- 
decorated; but  it  gradually,  by  each  reparation, 
lost  some  of  the  original  beautiful  design  which 
it  had  displayed  when  first  erected,  and  degene- 
rated into  a very  commonplace  structure ; for 
at  its  last  repair  in  1600,  in  compliment  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  an  effigy  of  Diana  was  put  in 
the  place  of  the  figure  of  Queen  Eleanor,  which 
had  fallen  into  decay,  and  to  the  whole  was  given 
a semi-classical  character.  An  arcade,  supported 
by  columns,  was  substituted  for  the  canopies, 
and  this  was  surmounted  by  a ribbed  dome  upon 
which  a largo  cross  was  placed  exciting  the 
aversion  of  the  puritan  party.  With  these 
changes  to  the  erection  we  can  hardly  regret  its 
destruction,  which  took  place  in  1613,  by  com- 
mand of  Parliament,  or  join  in  tho  regrets 
expressed  by  the  royalist,  James  Howel,  in  his 
familiar  letters,  for  its  loss. 

A little  to  the  west  of  this  cross  stood  the 
Standard,  opposite  the  end  of  Honey-lane  and 
Bread-street,  the  erection  of  which  was  com-  ^ 
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menced  by  Sir  John  Well,  mayor,  in  1130,  an 
completed  after  his  death  by  his  executors.  H 
caused  water  to  be  brought  from  a spring  a' 
Tyburn,  aud  provided  a reservoir  here  with; 
pipe  that  was  always  running  for  the  use  of  hi  , 
fellow  citizens.  The  Standard  seems  to  hav  , 
been  the  place  for  certain  executions  of  a i 
irregular  character,  for  in  tho  year  1326  th'l 
citizens  here  beheaded  Walter  Stapleton,  Bishoj  i 
of  Exeter,  who  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  i 
and  other  executions  of  note  also  here  took  place  ’ 
In  tho  year  1381  Wat  Tyler  executed  several  o.l 
his  prisoners  at  the  Standard,  and  in  1150  Jacl! 
Cade  here  beheaded  Lord  Saye.  Severa-j 
persons  were  whipped  here,  branded,  or  ban 
their  ears  out  off  for  certain  misdemeanotirEij 
In  the  year  1 161,  John  Doig  had  one  of  his  haudl 
cut  oS  for  striking  a man  before  the  Judges  a 
Westminster,  and  many  minor  punishments  weni 
hero  carried  into  effect.  It  was  also  the  plaoi  i 
for  publicly  burning  offensive  books,  unpopula.: 
charters,  and  ordinances.  Missals  of  the  Saintil 
wore  burnt  in  Henry  VIII.’s  time  ; and  BibleBl 
and  the  works  of  the  Reformers  in  Queen  Mary’s; 

Immediately  in  the  rear  of  these  houses  wai 
formerly  situated  Spread  Eagle-court,  nov 
wholly  absorbed  in  Messrs.  Copestake  & Co.’i 
premises,  and  in  that  court  immediately  iu  thi 
rear  of  No.  49,  stood  the  residence  of  Johi 
Milton,  senior,  scrivener  (in  modern  parlance  t 
solicitor),  the  father  of  Milton,  the  poet,  wL* 
was  born  here  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608,  and 
here  he  lived  and  studied  until  he  left  fol 
Cambridge  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age 
The  old  maps  of  the  period  show  Spread  Eagle.' 
court,  like  many  City  courts,  a cul  de  sac, — close* 
ill-ventilated,  and  a very  confined  place,  openinfi 
into  Bread-street,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now' 
a narrow,  and  probably  at  that  time  a not  ver 
salubrious  outlet ; for  Stow  remarks  of  Honey 
lane  opposite  to  it,  that  it  was  not  so  called  froirl 
its  sweetness,  for  it  was  particularly  dirty  anc' 
unsavoury;  aud  we  can  fully  sympathise  with 
the  enjoyment  whiohmust  have  been  felc  bylM 
poet  whenever  he  loft  Spread  Eagle-court  for  thf 
couutry.  He  thus  expresses  himself  in  his 
“Paradise  Lost’’  : — 

“ As  one  who  loBg  in  populous  city  pent, 

Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 

Forth  issuing,  on  a summer's  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  vtUagos  and  farms." 

This  part  of  Cheapside  used  to  be  known  ai; 
Goldsmith-row,  from  the  number  of  goldsmiths’i 
shops  which  were  here  situated ; and  thesfi 
houses  during  the  Tudor  period  were  considered 
among  the  most  stately,  and  were  occupied  by 
some  of  the  richest  citizens  in  the  City.  No.  48, ' 
was  occupied  by  a coutinuous  succession  of  gold, 
and  silver  smiths,  from  a very  early  period, « 
down  to  the  time  that  the  present  firm  of  Keithil 
Prowse,  & Co.,  the  music  publishers,  took  possea^i 
eion  of  the  premises  in  1834  (Thomas  CoxSavoryc 
being  the  last  of  about  twenty  preceding  firnis  l 
of  gold  and  silver  smiths),  when  the  old  smelkii 
ing  furnace  was  at  that  time  at  last  removecLil 
and  gold  was  exchanged  upon  these  premises  for  | 
notes. 

The  defective  condition  of  the  old  side  walls  ofr 
these  buildings,  which  walla  were  more  than  thein  I 
entire  width  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  onlyn 
prevented  from  falling  by  the  massive  oak  andi; 
chestnut  beams  in  tho  floors  strutting  the  walla,  1'. 
rendered  it  necessary  to  rebuild,  and  the  con-i 
stantly  increasing  value  of  space  inducing  a de-' 
sire  to  utilise  what  was  lost  by  bad  constructioniil 
and  inconvenient  arrangement,  rendered  tlielM 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding  these  premises  a- 
prudent  and  advantageous  investment  of  capitaht-i 
In  the  first  instance  Mr.  R.  L.  Roumieu,  whois: 
the  architect  to  tho  two  new  buildings,  preparediii 
designs  of  a Meditcval  character  for  both  of  the 
houses,  varying,  however,  in  design,  bat  still  in. 
unison  so  as  to  form  one  composition.  That  pre-; . 
pared  for  No.  48  has  been  carried  out  with  vary  ; 
little  variation,  bat  Messrs.  Lake  & Turner  pre-' 
ferring  tho  Renaissance  style,  Mr.  Roumieu,  in 
conformity  with  their  wishes,  prepared  a secondi 
design  for  No.  49,  which  has  been  carried  oat  by. 
him ; Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of  Bow,  being  the 
builders ; Mr.  Frampton  doing  the  carving  for 
No.  48,  and  Mr.  Kelsey  that  for  No.  49,  from  full- 
size  details  furnished  by  the  architect.  The 
figure  of  David  was  executed  by  Mr.  Wyon,  the 
sculptor,  'as  well  as  the  figure  of  Plenty  and: 
the  medallions,  from  small  sketches  by  the 
architect. 


Chelteniiam  Borough  Surveyorship.— Mr.  ii 
D.  J.  Humphris  has  been  re-elected  to  this  office, ]i; 
as  newly  constituted. 
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A VISIT  TO  MOLD  AA’D 

ITS  NEIGHBOnEHOOD,  NORTH  WALES. 

The  churches  of  North  Wales  are  mostly  of  a 
very  mean  description,  which  must  be  mainly 
attributed  to  the  poverty  and  scanty  population 
of  this  mountainous  district.  Those  churches  in 
which  superior  work  occurs  are  mostly  Perpen- 
dicular. Among  them  are  the  largo  and  rich 
chorchea  of  St.  Giles,  Wrexham  (fully  described 
in  the  Builder,  vol.  xxxi,,  p.  809}  ; All  Saints, 
Grosford ; and  St.  Mary,  Mold. 

Mold  was  formerly  written  Mould,  and  in 
Welali,  Yr  Wjddgrflg,  i.  e.,  a barrow  or  mound  ; 
and  hence,  also,  Mone  Altus,  a lofty  mount.  The 
town  is  situated  in  a fertile  valley,  near  the 
river  Alyu.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with 
lead  ore,  and  the  mining  and  smelting  works 
give  employment  to  a largo  number  of  labourers. 

The  church  consists  of  a nave,  aisles,  south 
porch,  vestry-room  (north  side),  polygonal  apse, 
and  a square  tower  at  the  west  end,  containing 
six  bells.  The  dimensions  of  the  church  are 
stated  to  be  124  ft.  in  length,  including  the 
tower,  but  not  the  apse.  The  width  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  is  G1  ft.,  the  nave  being  24  ft.  and 
each  aislo  16  ft.,  and  the  piers  2 ft.  6 in.  square. 
The  present  church  is  described  by  Eickman  as 
a "rich  and  beautiful  Perpendicular  church.” 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  was  erected  in 
1600.  It  is  noticed  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  Of  this  edifleo,  the  nave  (roof 
excepted),  aisles,  and  south  porch  only  remain. 
The  tower  and  the  apse  are  modern,  the 
former  having  been  buUb  in  17G8,  and  the  apse 
in  1856.  The  vestry  is  also  a modern  addition. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  piers, 
consisting  of  two  three-quarter  circular  shafts, 
and  two  moulded  shafts,  with  hollows  between, 
the  capitals  and  bases  being  octagonal.  The 
fonner  are  moulded,  with  sculptures,  and  the 
latter  are  moulded  and  stilted.  There  are  seven 
depressed  arches  on  each  side,  with  vaulting- 
shafts  springing  from  angels,  holding  shields, 
with  armorial  bearings. 

In  many  cburcbes  the  plain  surfaces  of  the 
aave  arcades  were  relieved  by  wall-paintings  of 
1 religions  character;  in  Mold  Church  sculpture 
lias  been  freely  introduced. 

In  each  spandrelover  the  nave  arches  is  a circle, 
with  an  octafoil,  and  above  these  is  a continuous 
hoiizontal  broad  band  of  squares,  with  circles, 
ic.,  containing  quatrefoils,  shields,  and  devices, 
ind  a string-course  with  animals.  The  clear- 
jtory-windwoa  are  mere  square  openings,  and 
;he  roof,  which  is  modern,  is  low,  and  hardly 
seen  from  the  outside.  The  tie-beams  are 
Boulded,  with  knees.  The  richness  imparted 
;o  the  nave  by  the  predominance  of  surface- 
iculpture,  and  the  absence  of  plain  surface,  tends 
;o  confuse  and  bewilder,  rather  than  to  please, 
he  eye.  The  west  galleiy  has  been  cleared 
iway,  exposing  the  side, of  the  tower,  and  there 
>eing  no  tower-arch,  as  is  usnal,  but  only  a small 
loorway,  a large  blank  surface  is  exposed  to 
dew.  This  remarkably  ugly  feature  has  been 
)artly  covered  by  marble  tablets,  which,  con- 
fasting  with  the  rich  arcades  of  the  nave, 
)resent  an  offensive  appearance.  The  mural 
narble  monuments  are  in  memory  of  John 
Davies,  of  Gwissaney,  1705  ; Bethel  Whitmore, 
.731 ; wife  of  John  Wynne,  of  Tower,  1737  ; 
loger  Wynne,  of  Tower,  1776;  William  Wynne, 
f Tower,  D.D.,  rector  of  Llanvechen,  1776;' 
jouise  Bertrand,  1789;  Margaret,  wife  of  Sir 
Jeorge  Wynne,  1793 ; Rev.  Thomas  Williams, 
l.M.,  curate,  1801;  Watkiu  Griffith,  of  Rhual, 
803  ; Thomas  Griffith,  of  Rhual,  ISll ; Wilson 
lenry  Jones  j and  — Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St. 
Isaph. 

At  the  time  when  the  church  was  “ altered  and 
leautified,”  in  1856,  at  a cost  of  5,000i.,  the 
allerics  and  all  the  high  pews  on  the  ground- 
oor  were  removed,  and  new  solid  oak  benches, 
dth  poppy-heads,  together  with  a carved  pulpit, 
?ith  stalls  for  the  clergy  of  the  same  material, 
|fere  introduced.  The  pulpit  stands  on  the 
|iortli  side  of  the  nave,  by  the  east  end.  The 
■agle  lectern  was  the  gift  of  William  Walcott 
|ihand,  of  Gwysaney  Hall.  The  nave  and  aisles 
le  paved  with  stone. 

I The  windows  of  the  aisles  have  depressed 
:rohee.  They  are  in  four  lights,  with  cinque- 
:nled  heads,  and  trefoil-headed  lights  in  arches, 
|dth  quarry  lights.  The  east  windows  are  in 
ve  lights,  with  ogee  heads.  The  window  at  the 
ast  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  adorned  with 
I'aintcd  and  stained  glass,  in  memory  of  David 
lughes  and  his  wife,  placed  there  by  their 
ihildren  in  1863.  The  window  in  the  wall  near 
' is  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Eaikes,  of, 


Llwynegryn.  It  illustrates,  in  eight  panels,  the 
parable  of  the  Talents.  Another  memorial 
window,  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  in 
memory  of  Lizzie,  wife  of  W.  B.  Marston.  The 
prominent  figures  are  Moses  striking  the  rock, 
Christ’s  baptism,  Christ  blessing  little  children, 
Christ  conversing  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
and  the  visit  of  Nicodemiis  to  Christ. 

The  above  five  subjects  alluding  to  water  and 
baptism,  are  appropriately  introduced  ; the  font 
was  removed  to  this  part,  west  end  of  south 
aisle,  in  1864,  in  consequence  of  a new  west 
doorway  and  entrance  being  effected ; the  cost 
of  the  latter  was  borne  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Henry  Eaikes. 

The  font  is  of  stone,  raised  upon  three  steps, 
octagonal  with  angular  buttresses,  and  panelled 
with  quatrefoils,  shields,  &c.  It  is  of  good  pro- 
portions, and  large  enough  for  total  immersion. 
The  lid  is  of  oak,  fiat,  and  embattled  on  the  edge 
with  a Scriptural  quotation,  with  a cross  on  the 
top.  The  date  of  the  font  is  1847,  beino-  the 
gife  of  Miss  Clough.  ° 

Affixed  to  the  wall  over  the  inner  doorway  of 
the  south  porch  are  large  benefaction  boards. 

Of  monuments  and  brasses  in  the  south  aisle, 
there  is  an  ancient  canopied  stone  mural  monu- 
menb  at  the  east  end,  with  a modern  marble 
monument  ridiculously  fixed  in  it.  Beneath 
the  window  at  this  end  is  a brass  plate  in  memory 
ot  the  Rev.  Richard  Davis,  vicar  of  Rhuabou, 
1746.  In  the  south-east  angle  is  an  Italian 
monument,  of  marble,  with  broken  pediment, 
arms  in  centre,  supported  by  two  fluted  Ionic 
columns.  On  a pedestal  in  full  relief,  is  a 
statue  with  a Roman  toga,  resting  with  one  arm 
on  an  urn,  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Davies,  a 
distinguished  antiquary  ot  Llanerch,  1728.  The 
sculptor  was  H.  Cheere.  The  following  mural 
monuments  and  brass  plates  are  also  on  the 
south  wall  of  this  aisle — a marble  scroll  tablet  to 
Robert  Davies,  1710 ; a brass  plate  to  William 
Lloyd,  of  Berfridd,  1739  ; and  two  elaborate  brass 
plates,  one  to  Henry  Eaikes,  of  Lhvynegrin, 
1863 ; and  the  other  to  Frederick  Philips,  of 
Rhual,  1866. 

Also  a white  marble  Mcdiccval  tablet  to 
John  Wynne  Eyton,  of  Leeswood,  and  daughter  of 
Robert  Lloyd,  1847 ; to  the  Rev.  Hope  Wynne 
Eyton,  vicar  of  this  parish  thirty-two  years, 
1821;  Margaret  Sidney,  daughter  of  Edward 
Jones,  of  Wepro  Hall,  1826;  John  Langford, 
1836;  and  to  the  wife  of  Thomas  Whitley  of 
Bronioed,  1800.  ’ 

The  south  porch  is  raised  seven  steps  above 
the  churchyard,  with  three  additional  steps  to  the 
floor  of  the  church.  The  roof  is  an  open  span, 
with  diagonal  buttresses, — pinnacles  are  want- 
ing. There  is  a seat  on  each  side,  and  the  floor 
is  paved  with  modern  encaustic  tiles. 

The  organ  is  on  the  floor  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle ; the  memorial  window  at  this  end  is 
to  the  Rev.  Robert  Wynne  Eyton,  M.A.,  late 
vicar  of  Nortbop.  The  north  aisle  contains  a 
marble  Mediieval  tablet  to  William  Williams, 
1839  ; and  another  tablet  to  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  Napier,  1634 ; and  also  Field  Marshal 
Sir  Alfred  Clarke,  G.C.B.,  1832 ; an  elaborate 
white  marble  Medimval  monument  to  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  T.  Griffith,  of  Rhual,  1819.  A brass 
plate  in  memory  of  John  Jones,  of  Bistree,  1721 ; 
cut  in  stone  beneath  the  above  is  17.  MPEI,  169?! 

In  the  several  windows  of  aisles  are  fragments 
of  ancient  painted  and  stained  glass. 

Near  the  north  door  is  a flat  stone,  over  the 
remains  of  Richard  Wilson,  R.A.,  1782. 

A small  vestry. room  of  Late  Perpendicular 
style  has  been  added  to  the  north  door.  The 
labels  to  the  windows  have  stringy  foliated  ter- 
minations. 

The  roofs  of  the  aisles  are  of  a low  pitch  with 
tie-beams. 

The  new  polygonal  apse  is  raised  two  steps 
above  the  nave  floor.  The  five  windows  of  the 
apse  are  of  an  earlier  character,  in  three  tran- 
Bomed  lights  with  cinquefoikd  heads ; the  stained 
glass  is  by  Wailes,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The 
three  central  windows  contain  the  principal 
incidents  in  our  Saviour's  life,  at  the  cost  of 
-lOOi.,  raised  by  public  subscription,  as  a testi- 
mouial  to  the  vicar,  the  late  Dean  Clough.  The 
two  side  windows  are  memorial,  one  is  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Philips, 
of  Rhual ; and  the  other  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Hope  Wynne  Eyton,  vicar  of  Mold. 
The  labels  over  the  windows  externally  are 
supported  by  soulless  Mediaeval  heads.  In 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  apse  is  an  octagonal 
embattled  turret.  The  apse  is  paved  with 
modern  encaustic  tiles;  the  altar- rail  is  of  oak, 
and  arcaded  with  trefoiled  heads  to  arches. 


On  the  external  and  internal  cornices  are 
between  200  and  300  carvings  of  animals  and 
fabulous  objects;  they  are  distributed  equi- 
distant, mutilated,  and  now  not  unlike  clouds  on 
a summer’s  evening ; tbe  mind  can  picture  to 
itself  any  forms  it  can  imagine.  These 
sculptures  have  not  been  improved  by  the 
‘‘  Hestoration.”  Rickman  considers  them  curious 
examples,  " being  a complete  chase  of  cats, 
rats,  mice,  dogs,  and  a variety  of  imaginary 
figures,  amongst  which  various  grotesque 
monkeys  are  very  conspicuous.”  An  architect 
should  never  visit  a church  without  a field.glass ; 
it  is  of  great  value  in  rendering  intelligible  the 
various  sculptures. 

One  reason  assigned  for  the  very  curious, 
grotesque,  and  sometimes  disgusting  sculptures 
in  our  cathedrals  and  churches,  is  that  in  regular 
churches  the  seculars  were  ridiculed,  and  in 
secular  churches  the  regulars.  The  Christianity 
taught  by  the  so-called  regulars  must  have  been 
rendered  nugatory,  and  the  morals  of  the  people 
debased,  by  these  vagaries.  It  has  been  also 
conjectured  that  there  were  rites  in  the  Medimval 
church  which  strongly  partook  of  the  same 
character  as  these  sculptures,  and  that  tbe 
grotesque  was  felt  to  be,  in  its  clue  mixture  and 
proportion,  an  ingredient  of  the  sublime. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  most  simple 
forms  which  agree  with  good  taste  are  not 
called  beautiful  unless  they  are  placed  in  direct 
opposition  with  something  ugly.  Surely  an 
educated  mind  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
a beautiful  object  without  its  being  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  an  ugly  one. 

E.xternaliy,  the  body  of  the  church,  including 
the  apse,  is  embattled  ; the  buttresses  are  in  two 
stages,  with  ogee  canopies,  crockets,  and  finials, 
supported  by  carved  heads.  The  buttresses  are 
surmounted  with  pinnacles  set  diamondwise. 
The  parapet,  buttresses,  and  strings  of  the  new 
apse,  are  exactly  copied  from,  and  range  with, 
the  body  of  the  eliiirch.  Instead  of  repeating 
tbe  pinnacles  of  the  church,  loftier  pinnacles 
have  been  put,  presenting  a most  ridiculous 
appearance,  being  shored  up  with  iron  crowbars. 

The  gargoyle  heads  to  tbe  rain-water  spouts 
of  aisles  are  absurdly  large,  which  is  often  tho 
case  in  Late  Perpendicular  churches. 

While  in  the  church  a funeral  took  place:  a 
young  woman  who  died  of  typhus  fever  one  day, 
waa  buried  the  next  day  ; other  members  of  tho 
family  had  recovered  from  the  same  malady. 
A fine  view  of  the  country  is  obtained  from  the 
churchyard,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  sad 
scene  was  somewhat  enhanoed  by  the  clergyman 
conducting  the  body  to  the  grave  with  a college- 
hat  on  his  head. 

Numerous  tumuli  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood ; in  1832,  a barrow  or  cairn  was  dis- 
covered near  the  railway  station  at  Mold;  it 
consisted  of  largo  slabs  of  stone  and  pieces  of 
broken  pottery,  a number  of  amber  beads,  a 
few  bones  which  formed  an  entire  skeleton, 
and  a comifleto  breastplate  or  gorget, 
in  one  entire  piece  (a  sheet  of  pure  beaten 
gold),  weighing  seventeen  ounces,  embossed 
with  various  patterns  in  high  relief,  over 
its  whole  surface;  the  skeleton  within  it  was 
41  in.  in  length.  This  relic  was  purchased 
by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
valued  at  70L  It  has  been  engraved  in  the 
" Arcbseologia,”  vol.  26. 

A favourite  journey  of  tourists  from  Mold  is  to 
the  mountain  calledMoel  Fammau,  1,845  ft. above 
the  level  of  tho  sea,  seven  miles  from  the  town  to 
its  summit.  In  1810,  a monument  was  erected  on 
it,  ill  the  Egyptian  stylo,  150  ft.  high  and  60  ft. 
wide  at  the  bottom,  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  On 
the  summit  is  a room  for  visitors  and  there  is  a 
shed  for  horses.  In  1864,  the  pyramidal  portion 
was  blown  down,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  restore  it,  the  more 
especially  as  the  monument  is  a very  conspicuous 
object  from  long  distances  on  land,  and  is  also 
seen  as  a landmark  from  many  miles  off  far  out 
at  sea. 

Of  the  public  erections  in  Mold,  a fountain  and 
clock  were  placed  in  the  town  in  1864,  in  memory 
of  the  Prince  Consort.  There  are  two  market- 
halls,  county-hall,  National  schools,  militia 
barracks,  savings  bank,  and  others.  The  places 
of  worship,  except  the  church,  are  all  of  the 
dissenting  class,  and  as  numerous  and  various 
as  the  shops  in  tho  town ; there  are  chapels 
belo-.ging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Calvinists, 
Welsh  Independents,  Baptiste,  Nonconformists, 
&c.  If  they  would  only  practise  what  they 
preach  real  good  might  emanate  from  them. 

Tho  gentlemeu's  seats  around  the  town  are 
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many,  and  all  picturesquely  situated.  About 
one  mile  from  Mold  is  a mansion  of  historical 
interest,  having  a lofty  attached  embattled 
tower;  the  latter  of  the  date  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
Reinalitap  Gryffyddap  Bleddyn.  It  is  tenanted 
by  a farmer,  and  has  a desolate  appearance. 

Meeting  a London  friend  when  returning  from 
Mold,  he  rebuked  me  for  wasting  my  time  in 
staring  at  old  churches  and  monuments.  I 
interrogated  him  as  to  his  amusement:  “Oh, 
fishing,”  said  he.  “And  what  did  you  get  for 
your  fish?”  “A  good  dinner,”  was  the  reply. 
I reminded  him  that  the  productions  of  art  may 
be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  world,  without  being 
consumed;  whereas  he  consumed  his  object. 

The  local  guide-book  to  Mold,  there  is  but 
one,  and  of  recent  date,  being  the  first,  well 
printed  with  100  pages,  contains  very  little  in- 
formation, and  that  rot  of  an  instructive  kind. 
It  is  of  a philosophical  nature,  dreamy,  and 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  a preacher. 
“The  eye  of  sense,”  says  its  author,  “tracing 
scanty  foreshadowiogs  of  the  brightness,  with 
dark  omens  in  the  aspect  of  the  times,”  “ wistful 
glances  strained  through  darkness,”  “superstition 
floating  in  the  air,”  and  “looking  with  loving 
eyes  to  draw  pare  and  holy  inspirations.”  These 
ideas  may  be  in  keeping  with”  wild  VVales,”  but 
are  really  too  much  for  tourists,  especially 
flying  tourists,  who  seek  information  at  once.  The 
“ Dream  of  Brother  Meyrick,  a Monk  of  Basing, 
werk  Monastery,”  the  “Battle  of  Alleluia,”  and 
the  “ Ancient  Druids,”  occupy  many  pages.  If 
Murray  would  issue  a series  of  cheap  local 
handbooks,  they  would  be  very  acceptable  to 
tourists.  W.  Pettit  Griffith,  P.S.A. 


COLONIAL  ART-GALLERY. 

The  sum  of  5007.  having  been  voted  by  Par- 
liament towards  the  formation  of  a picture- 
gallery  in  Sydney,  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of 
it  has  become  a question.  At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  council  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  there,  a 
minute  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Thomas  was  read.  In  the 
course  of  it  the  writer  says, — 

“A  national  gallery  shoold  illustrate  what  is  truly 
great  in  art;  should  set  before  the  public  pictures  that 
are  the  works  of  master  minds,  or  good  copies  of  them, 
and  not  be  filled  by  a lot  of  rubbish  manufactured  (as  I 
myself  hare  often  seen  done)  in  Wardour-street,  and  sold 
to  the  uninitiated  as  'old  masters’;  nor  should  it  be 
filled  with  ‘little  bits'  of  water-colour  drawings,  which, 
however  ‘pretty,’  find  no  place  in  the  great  gaileries  of 
Borne,  Florence,  Dresden,  Paris,  Ac. 

In  forming  the  nucleus  of  a national  collection  of  pic- 
tures in  Melbourne,  the  Government  or  their  advisers 
appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
works  ofthe  ‘oldmasters’  are  in  fresco,  and  adorn  great 
public  buildings,  and  cannot  be  removed ; that  their  easel 
pictures  (principally  studies  for-larger  works)  are  for 
the  most  part  already  in  the  great  National  Galleries  of 
Europe  ; and  that  even  those  in  private  collections  are 
catalogued,  and  their  histories  all  well  known  to  picture- 
dealers  ; and  that  an  opportunity  is  rarely  afforded  for 
their  purchase,  and  that  even  then  they  fetch  fabulous 
prices, — as,  for  instance,  the  famous  picture  of  ‘The 
Ascension  of  the  Virgin,’  by  Murillo,  which  was  bought 
by  the  French  Government  for  23,000?.  Knoiving,  I say, 
ail  this,  the  authorities  in  Melbourne  very  wisely  deter- 
mined to  commission  competent  judges  in  England  to 
purchase  paintings  by  the  great  masters  of  our  time; 
and  in  so  doing,  they,  in  my  opinion,  adopted  the  right 
course,  and  one  worthy  of  being  followed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales. 

A gallery,  however,  such  as  that  in  course  of  formation 
in  Melbourne  or  that  proposed  here,  would  undoubtedly 
be  greatly  enhanced  in  value,  if  good  copies  of  some  ofthe 
masterpieces  of  art  in  the  world  were  added  to  the  collec- 
tion, seeing  that  it  is  hopeless  to  ever  expect  procuring 
the  originals.  When  recently  visiting  the  g^eries  of 
Rome,  Florence,  Faris,  &c,,  I observed  that  there  were  a 
large  number  of  painters  engaged  copying  works  of  art, — 
artists  who  are,  perhaps,  for  the  most  part  incapable  of 
originating  anything  themselves,  although  they  can  re- 
produce on  canvas  the  thoughts  of  otners,  in  a like 
manner  as  an  instrumental  performer  of  music  can  render 
perfectly  the  compositions  of  the  greatest  musicians, 
although  himself  unable  to  compose  a single  bar.  These 
copies,  I know,  can  be  procured  at  a very  reasonable  rate  ; 
and  I therefore  do  not  see  that  the  500?.  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment can  be  better  expended  than  in  the  purchase  of  two 
or  three  good  copies  of  well-known  great  works  of  art." 

This  13  very  good  advice,  and  we  trast  that  it 
will  be  followed,  not  to  the  exclaaion  of  original 
works  of  art  presently,  as  they  may  be  obtain- 
able,  works  even  of  a much  lower  order  of  art 
than  the  great  creations  pointed  at  above,  but  as 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  at  moderate  cost  a 
substantial  and  educationally  valuable  nucleus  of 
a national  gallery.  A competent  person  should 
be  employed  to  obtain  the  copies,  to  ensure  their 
being  good,  and  the  name  of  the  copier  should 
iu  all  cases  be  preserved.  The  value  and  interest 
attaching  to  the  copies  would  often  be  increased 
by  the  reputation  afterwards  obtained  by  the 
copier  as  an  originating  artist.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  steps  taken  to  provide  perfect  copies 
of  the  world’s  masterpieces  for  cities  aud  towns 
even  much  nearer  London  than  Sydney. 


THE  NEW  LIGHTHOUSE  OFF 
NORDERNEY. 

OxE  of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
German  Ocean  is  the  low-lying  coast  of  East 
Friesland,  the  north-western  portion  of  Hanover. 
The  low-coast  country  lies  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  protected  by  embankments  and 
dykes,  similai’  to  those  of  Holland.  It  is  lined 
with  small  islands  and  sandbanks,  the  latter 
generally  visible  at  low-water,  but  offering  innu- 
merable hidden  dangers  to  the  navigator  at  high- 
tide.  One  of  the  largest  islands  is  that  of  Nor- 
derney,  a fashionable  bathing  resort  in  summer, 
surrounded  by  numerous  shoals.  At  low-water 
it  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a slip  of 
land,  along  which  carriages  may  be  driven 
without  danger.  That  part  of  the  Friesian 
coast  is  therefore  full  of  perils,  especially  when 
a nor’-wester  is  blowing,  to  the  fury  of  which 
the  coast  is  especially  e.vposed,  and  the  need  of 
another  lighthouse,  to  fill  no  the  gap  between  the 
beacons  of  Borkum  and  Wangeroog,  has  been 
long  felt. 

That  object  has  at  last  been  accomplished, 
and  the  new  lighthouse  off  Norderney  is  now 
ready,  and  will  begin  to  guide  the  numerous 
vessels  passing  along  the  coast  on  the  Ist  of 
October  next.  The  stonework  of  the  structure 
is  200  ft.  high,  and  forms  an  octagonal  column 
on  a proportionately  high  substructure  of  20  ft. 
square.  The  iveights  of  the  clockwork  moving 
the  lighting  apparatus,  weighing  about  3 cwt., 
are  protected  by  a column,  which,  with  the 
broad,  commodious  stairs,  takes  up  the  interior 
space  of  the  tower  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
lighting  apparatus,  on  the  platform  of  the  tower, 
one  of  Fresnel’s  first-class,  consists  of  a lamp  of 
five  burners  and  twenty-four  refractors.  The 
lamp  fixed,  bub  the  refractors  are  movable, 
making  a complete  revolution  round  the  lamp 
in  exactly  four  minutes  = 240  seconds.  Observed 
from  a distance,  the  most  powerful  reflection, 
called  the  “ blink  ” by  sailors,  is  therefore  seen 
every  ten  seconds,  which  gradually  decreases 
again  and  then  increases  to  a powerful  white 
light.  Rolls  round  the  bearer  protect  the  appa- 
ratus  against  the  rockings  of  the  tower  in 
stormy  weather.  The  clockwork  goes  sixteen 
hours  without  winding  up.  The  cost  of  the 
Fresnel  apnaratus  is  3,-i507.  The  total  sum 
expended  for  the  lighthouse,  including  a sub- 
stantial house  for  the  attendant,  is  30,0001.,  or 
1507.  per  current  foot  of  masonry.  A submarine 
telegraph  connects  the  lighthouse  with  the 
telegraph  station  on  the  island  and  the  German 
telegraph  net. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

The  Price  of  Coal  and  the  Qas  Supply. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  town  council, 
the  Lord  Provost,  in  referring  to  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  the  gas  for  the  supply  of  the  city, 
remarked  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  the  difficulties 
of  the  gas  committee  last  year  had  arisen  from 
the  exorbitant  price  of  coal.  The  miners,  as 
they  were  all  aware,  had,  by  creating  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity  of  coal,  sent  up  the  pince  to  such 
an  extent  as,  he  thought,  had  injured  their  own 
interest,  because  it  had  not  only  been  the  means 
of  bringing  in  a great  many  additional  com- 
petitora,  but  it  had  also  checked  the  export  of 
coal,  and  very  seriously  injured  the  whole  indus- 
trial trade  of  the  country.  The  Glasgow  gas 
commissioners  were,  like  all  others,  suffering 
from  that  artificial  scarcity,  and  he  found  that 
they  paid  for  coals  this  year  no  less  than  70,7797. 
more  than  in  1871-72,  and  27,2857.  more  than 
they  did  in  1872-73.  The  price  of  coals  in 
1871-72  was  ISs.  G^d. ; in  1872-73  it  was 
173.  lOd.  5 and  for  this  year,  203.  4Vd.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  believing  that  the  consumption  of 
gas  would  go  on  with  the  increase  of  the  town, 
they  increased  their  producing  power  so  as  to 
furnish  bo  the  extent  of  11,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  day.  Instead,  however,  of  the  town  con- 
suming 11,000,000,  there  had  been  no  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  gas,  but  rather  a falling 
off  of  about  5,000,000  cubic  feet,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  This  was  accounted 
for  by  the  brightness  of  the  weather  aud  the 
short  hours  of  the  workmen.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  they  had  great  trouble  with  their  coal 
contracts.  In  these  circumstances,  seeing  they 
had  a deficiency  of  14,0007.,  they  did  not  think 
it  would  be  desirable  to  make  any  alteration  at 
present  in  the  price  of  gas. 

Peat  ^danufacture. — Mr.  James  Walker,  Super- 
intendent of  Works  of  the  Highland  Peat  Fuel 
Company,  South  Morar,  has  addressed  a lettei' 


to  Mr.  Thos.  Sloan,  one  of  the  directors,  an  exj 
tract  from  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  thosfu 
who  are  watching  the  various  attempts  to  utilisili 
peat  as  fuel.  Mr.  Walker  says: — “I  see  i'. 
stated  as  the  result  of  the  experience  of  thl 
Dumfriesshire  Peat  Fuel  Company,  that  thahld 
manufactured  peat  dried  faster  in  the  open  aii, 
than  under  shedding.  I am  astonished  at  thilj 
assertion,  and  I think  it  right  to  let  you  knovi( 
that  onr  experience  here  is  exactly  contraryii 
For  example,  on  the  29bh  of  July  last,  I had  on> 
shedding  cleared  out  and  the  fuel  spread  on  thi 
moor.  Subsequently  I had  the  shedding  fillotjl 
with  fresh  macerated  peat.  Thereafter  tbi 
weather  became  broken  and  showery  until  thli- 
19th  August,  when  having  to  despatch  a cargo  ok 
our  manufactured  peat,  I was  able  to  procure  iB 
quantity  of  well-dried  fuel  from  the  sheddingiB 
whereas  I could  not  get  any  fib  for  shipmenw 
from  the  lot  that  had  been  exposed  in  the  opeijl 
air,  although  it  had  been  manufactured  so  mucE 
earlier,  aud  was  even  partially  dry  when  expose* 
to  the  open  air.  The  shedding  iu  which  pe$|i| 
fuel  will  not  dry  quicker  than  in  the  open  ai^ 
in  the  variable  weather  of  Great  Britain  must  hi 
faulty  in  construction.  The  other  drawbacil 
experienced  by  the  Dumfries  Company  is  statci 
to  be  the  lightness  of  the  peat.  If  tb£j, 
raw  peat  was  of  inferior  quality  it  would  ce7i 
taiuly  be  light ; but  even  inferior  peat  should  ll 
much  heavier,  when  macerated  and  condenseij 
than  it  would  be  when  made  into  fuel  intlfi 
ordinary  way  without  maceration.  The  mami 
factored  peat  from  our  works  will  oompaifl 
favourably  with  most  coal,  as  any  one  who  esF 
amines  it  will  immediately  perceive.  I am  glajj 
to  sav  that  our  large  machine  continues  to  woi’’,! 
splendidly.  The  enormous  quantity  passed 
through  daily  taxes  all  our  powers  to  supply  tli’ 
trays  on  which  the  fuel  is  placed.  I am  sorii]| 
for  the  unsatisfactory  experience  the  Dumfritj} 
Company  have  had.  They  need  not  be  alarrariB 
at  the  fall  in  the  price  of  coal.  It  is  not  like:! 
that  such  a great  quantity  of  peat  fuel  will  il 
produced  for  many  years  as  to  come  into  coup 
petition  with  coal.  The  condensed  peat  fm'fc 
however,  will  always  command  its  own  coj 
sumers,  and  will  be  found  preferable  for  man 
purposes  to  any  other  fuel.  At  all  events,  v 
can  produce  it  at  a handsome  profit  even  if  tl 
coal  were  lower  priced  than  it  is  likely  to  be.” 

Pipiny  for  Dwidee  Waterworks. — At  a meetii 
of  Dundee  Water  Commissioners  last  week,  the 
were  three  offers  to  supply  piping  under  the  ne 
Act,  by  which  additional  works  are  to  1 
executed.  The  meeting  accepted  the  lowe 
offer— that  of  Messrs.  Eddington  & Sons,  ai; 
D.  Y.  Stewart  & Co.,  Glasgow,  at  the  sum  i 
28,0347.  93.  7d.  This  embraces  the  laying  ; 
pipes  from  Dronley  to  Dundee.  i 


THE  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 
COMPANY’S  NEW  RAILWAY  TO 
HAMMMERSMITH.  I 

By  the  new  line  of  railway  in  continuation  li 
the  Metropolitan  District  Company’s  line,  direj 
to  Hammersmith,  recently  opened,  as  we  ha’:| 
already  mentioned,  the  District  Company  ha'i^ 
railway  communication  direct  between  the  Mall 
sion  House  station  and  Hammersmith,  and  tit 
journey  is  performed  in  little  more  than  twen:’ 
minutes;  whereas  the  present  route  by  the  Mefcrl 
politan,  vid  Moorgate-street,  Farringdon-streei 
aud  King’s-cross,  occupies  almost  double  tbi 
time.  The  new  line,  which  does  nob  exceed  on 
mile  and  a quarter  in  length,  commences  byli 
junction  with  the  District  Company’s  lioi 
between  the  Earl’s-courb  and  Addison-ron 
stations,  and  is  carried  forward  to  the  east  sin 
of  Broadway  in  Hammersmith,  entirely  thronp 
an  excavation.  And  here  it  maybe  saidth;. 

: the  gravel  upon  which  the  contractors  came  •: 
said  to  be  the  finest  and  most  valuable  whicil 
has  yet  been  found  around  the  metropolis.  Tv  1 1 
bridges  cross  over  the  line — an  iron  girder  bridfi^ 
at  North-end,  Fulham,  and  a stone  bridge  of  tv:| 
arches  a short  distance  from  the  HammersmittI 
terrainns.  The  station  at  Hammersmith  is 
large  and  very  commodious  structure,  arranged 
and  fitted  with  every  regard  to  an  extensintj 
traffic.  The  elevation  of  the  station  is  a protn-  • 
nent  feature  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway.  -'I 
is  built  of  white  Suffolk  brick,  with  stone  dresait 
ings,  the  elevation  at  each  end  being  brougti  j 
forward  to  the  line  of  street,  whilst  the  central^ 
portion,  with  two  entrances,  forms  a colonnad'lc 
From  the  booking-offices,  on  each  side  of  whic  t 
there  are  waiting  aud  refreshment  rooms,  thi| 
platforms  are  reached  by  three  flights  of  stair  • 
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6 ft.  ill  width.  The  stairs  are  fitted  with 
“ lliiwksloy’e  patent  tread,”  the  invention  of 
Mr.  T.  Hawksley,  C.E.,  which  has  only  recently 
been  introduced  in  railway  and  other  struc. 
tures.  Its  advantages  are  the  durability  of  the 
surface  of  the  stairs  combined  with  safety  and 
freedom  from  slipping.  There  are  three  plat- 
form°,  15  fc.  in  width  and  350  ft.  in  length,  all 
covered  in  to  their  entire  length.  They  are  all 
paved  with  asphalte.and  coped  with  Stafl'ordshire 
blue  brick.  The  extreme  width  of  the  station  is 
b5  ft.,  there  being  a double  lino  of  rails  on  one 
side  of  the  central  platform,  and  a single  line  on 
the  other.  There  is  also  an  intermediate  station 
at  Korth-end,  Fulham,  with  two  platforms, 
250  ft.  in  length,  covered  in  to  the  c-ttont  of 
85  ft.  Tlie  contractors  for  the  whole  of  the 
works  are  Messrs.  Kelk  & Lucas. 


THE  TRAMWAY  COMPANIES  AND  THE 
PAYING  OF  PUBLIC  THOROUGHFARES. 

A quESTioN  of  considerable  importance  has 
just  been  settled  as  to  the  powers  possessed  by 
tho  Board  of  Trade  over  vestries  and  local 
boards  with  regard  to  tho  paving  of  public  roads 
used  by  tho  tramway  companies.  The  London 
Street  Tramway  Company,  on  tho  lines  which 
tliey  are  now  laying  down  along  the  Ken- 
ningtou  Park-road,  Newington-butts,  New- 
ingtou-cauaeway  and  Great  Dover-atreet  are 
nsiiig  granite  cubes.  The  Newington  vestry 
requiiud  the  company  to  substiute  wood 
for  stono,  to  which  they  declined  to  accede, 
appealing  against  tho  vestry’s  requirement 
to  tho  Board  of  Trade,  who  in  their  turn 
decided  against  the  vestry,  and  gave  their  sane- 
tioii  to  tho  Tramway  Company  laying  down  tho 
granite  cubes,  which  they  proceeded  to  do  in 
carrying  out  the  works.  Thereupon  the  vestry 
resolved  upon  taking  steps  iu  Chancery  to 
obtain  an  injunction  against  the  company,  at 
tho  same  time  disputing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  contending  warmly  pgainst 
the  Government  Board  having  power  over  them 
with  reference  to  tho  pavement  of  tho  streets 
and  roads  within  their  district,  as  a vestry  sup. 
posed  to  have  absolute  control  over  such  roads. 
Before,  however,  filing  a bill  in  Chancery,  the 
vestry  clerk  advised  that  the  opinion  of  counsel 
should  be  taken  us  to  tho  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Thesiger, 
together  with  that  of  a counsel  practising  at  tho 
Chancery  bar,  has  been  obtained,  which  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  jurisdiction 
iu  the  matter,  and  power  over  the  voatry,  to 
approve  of  the  mode  of  construction  of  tramways 
proposed  by  tho  companies,  with  regard  to  the 
materials  intended  to  be  used  in  the  pavement 
of  streets  along  which  such  tramways  are  laid. 
With  this  opinion  before  them,  the  vestry,  at 
their  meeting  last  week,  decided  that  it  was  not 
advisable  to  take  any  proceedings  in  Chancery 
to  obtain  an  injunction  against  the  company. 
Tho  result  of  these  proceedings,  therefore,  seems 
to  indicate  that  so  far  as  the  action  of  tramways 
is  oouoerned,  tho  powers  of  vestries  arc  limited 
as  to  tho  pavement  of  streets. 


SOUTHPORT  WINTER  GARDENS  AND 
AQUARIUM. 

I.N  an  account  of  this  admirable  institution  in 
tho  Builder  of  September  lOtb,  1874,  the  names 
of  elev'en  persons  or  firms  connected  with  its 
construction  are  given,  and  I have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  was  by  the  merest  inadvertence  that  the 
writer  omitted  to  make  up  a round  dozen  by 
mentioning  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
work  I had  tho  honour  of  assisting  iu  it  in  some 
small  degree  when  I was  consulted  about  it  j and 
by  a similar  accidental  omission,  doubtless,  the 
author  of  the  description  did  nob  make  up  “a 
bukor’s  dozen”  (thirteen)  by  stating  that  one  of 
die  most  important  parts  of  tho  entire  tiling, — 
30  less  than  the  planning  aud  providing 
]f  the  machinery  for  keeping  in  motion 
■he  water  in  the  aquarium,  is  duo  to  Messrs. 
|beete,  Edwards,  & Norman,  of3G6,  Euston-road, 
London.  This  firm  has  of  late  years  given  much 
|ittention  to  aquarium  engineering,  and  they 
jiavc,  ill  a satisfactory  manner,  carried  out  work 
In  the  acpiaria  at  tho  Crystal  Palace,  Vienna, 
l^aples,  aud  olaewhere.  They  are  also  in  treaty 
;or  similar  work  in  many  other  aquaria  now  pre- 
lected or  in  contemplation.  The  portions,  par- 
licularly  stated,  which  Messrs.  Leete,  Edwards,  & 
(Borman  executed  at  Southport,  ace  the  two 
itc&m.engines,  with  the  paUeys  and  shafting, 


connected  with  them,  the  vulcanite  air  and  water- 
pumps  (Forbes  & Edwards’s  patent),  and  por- 
tions  of  the  vulcanite  pipes. 

The  general  plan  adopted  in  the  Southport 
aquarium  consists  of  the  following  threefold 
arrangement ; — 

1.  A circulatory  system,  in  which  tho  water 
is  coutinuously  pumped  from  a large  daik  reser- 
voir into  tanks  containing  the  animals,  these 
tanks  having  an  aggregate  capacity  smaller  than 
the  reservoir.  The  water  flows  from  tank  to 
tank  until,  having  reached  the  last,  it  falls  into 
the  reservoir,  aud  is  thus  used  without  being 
changed,  though  Southport  is  on  the  sea.  This 
plan  is  the  beat  known  one. 

2.  A circulatory  system  in  which  the  water 
is  continuously  pumped  from  tho  dark  reservoir 
into  show  tauks  containing  animals,  only  the 
water  does  not  flow  from  tank  to  tank,  but  falls 
from  each  tank,  possessing  its  own  overflow, 
direct  into  the  reservoir.  This  plan  is  not  so 
effective  as  the  first,  but  when  as  at  Southport  it 
is  applied  to  comparatively  small  and  shallow 
tanks,  possessing  a large  aerating  surface,  its 
defects  are  not  so  much  felt  as  if  the  tanks  were 
larger  and  deeper. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  tho  lower  reservoir  there 
is  at  Southport  what  is  termed  a high-level 
reservoir,  which,  however,  does  not  materially 
interfere  with  the  general  working  and  results. 

3.  A system  whereby  no  water,  but  only  air 
is  pumped  through  the  water  from  the  air- 
pump  before  named,  and  conducted  through  a 
tube  opening  near  the  bottom  of  tho  water  in 
the  tanks.  This  is  the  least  advantageous  and 
most  wasteful  mode  of  imparting  motion  to  the 
water,  as  I explained  in  ray  article  in  the  Builder 
of  July  25th  last.  This  article  has  been  since 
expanded  into  a pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages 
(with  your  permission),  aud  it  is  sold  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  Aquarium,  price  2d. 

As  these  three  plans  are  all  at  work  iu  one 
building  at  Southport,  means  will  be  thereby 
afforded  for  easily  testing  their  respective 
efliciencies,  aud  jirovision  has  been  made  for 
converting,  when  needed,  the  entire  mods  of 
operation  into  tho  first  aud  best  one.  This,  I 
think,  will  ultimately  be  done,  when  more  oxperi- 
ence  has  been  gained. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  tho  Builder 
article  of  July  25th,  I commeuted  on  the  fact  that 
properly  aerated  water  can  never  become  stale 
in  aquaria,  if  to  be  “stale”  means  to  be  unfit 
for  the  respiration  of  animals  which  breathe  it. 
Since  then  I have  obtained  some  living  whitebait, 
which  are  only  the  young  of  the  common 
herring,  and  also  some  young  pilchards,  and 
both  are  now  living,  feeding,  and  growing  in  our 
Crystal  Palace  sea-water,  which  is  sparklingly 
transparent  and  oolourless,  though  it  has  not 
been  changed,  nor  yet  even  filtered,  since  it  was 
obtained  four  years  ago.  The  life  of  these  little 
fish,  and  of  all  the  herring  tribe  in  aquaria, 
hangs  on  so  very  frail  a thread,  that  it  is  snapped 
asunder  by  an  inconceivably  small  disturbance 
of  condition.  Their  permanent  maintenance, 
therefore,  affords  a very  delicate  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  any  aquarium.  Thoy  are  also  kept 
in  the  Manchester  Aquarium. 

W.  A.  Lloi’d. 


NEW  GAS  WORKS  AT  DEWSBURY. 

The  Corporation  of  Dewsbury  having  bought 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Dewsbury,  Batley, 
and  Heckmondwike  Gas  Company,  are  about  to 
construct  new  works  at  a cost  of  about  50,000Z. 

The  works,  which  are  to  be  erected  at  Savile 
Town,  will  be  placed  on  a plot  of  land  about  ten 
acres  in  extent.  When  the  works  have  been  ex- 
tended  to  their  utmost  (at  least  so  far  as  pre- 
sent  contemplations  go)  the  corporation  will  be 
able  to  manufacture  three  million  feet  of  gas 
per  diem.  In  connexion  with  the  present  works 
a retort-house,  220  ft.  in  length,  and  capable  of 
producing  one  million  feet  of  gas  per  day,  will 
be  built  near  the  large  tank  ; and  on  the  oblong 
side  of  this,  running  parallel  with  it  to  the  same 
length,  a coal  store,  capable  of  containing  3,000 
tons,  will  be  formed.  It  is  understood  that  the 
corporation  is  about  to  give  instructions  to  their 
manager  to  advertise  for  tenders  for  the  con. 
struction  of  the  purifiers  required  in  the  works  ; 
for  tho  building  of  sheds  for  the  storage  of  oxide 
of  iron  j and  for  the  erection  of  a large  tar-well, 
capable  of  containing  1,000  tons  of  tar  and  am- 
moniacal  liquor.  Besides  the  gas-works  proper, 
tenders  will  be  required  for  the  erection  of 


the  works,  and  three  cottages),  station  meter- 
house,  governor.house,  and  permanent  smiths’ 
shops,  as  well  as  for  several  store-rooms,  boiler 
andjengine  houses.  There  are  at  present  about 
100  men — excavators,  bricklayers,  quarrymen, 
Ac.,  on  the  job.  Mr.  George  Biddle,  the  borough 
surveyor,  is  the  architect  for  the  buildings  ; Mr. 
A.  D.  Carter,  is  the  draughtsman  and  assistant- 
engineer  j and  Mr.  Richard  Broderick,  late 
superintendent  of  the  Dewsbury,  Batley,  and 
Heckmondwike  Water  Works  extension,  at  Dun. 
ford-bridge,  is  the  clerk  of  the  works ; aud  tho 
whole  is  under  tho  management,  superintendence, 
and  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Arthur  Craven,  tho 
manager  of  the  Dewsbury  and  Batley  Gas 
Works,  and  by  whom  the  new  venture  has  boen 
desiguod. 


HELP  TO  GOOD  WORKMEN. 

Sir, — A hint  as  to  the  method  I have  adopted 
with  some  of  my  men  when  asked  by  them  for 
an  extra  4d.  or  Id.  per  hour  may  perchance  bo 
useful  to  employers  of  labour.  Masters,  as  a 
rule,  I believe,  do  not  object  to  pay  extra  money 
where  the  man  is  worth  it,  and  where  they  know 
it  will  tend  to  increase  the  home  comforts  of  the 
man.  What  they  do  object  to  is  to  be  helping 
iu  making  tho  fortune  of  the  adjoining  public, 
house.  If  I consider  either  of  my  men  worth  an 
extra  ^d.  or  Id.  an  hour  beyond  the  rest  (and 
the  men  soon  find  that  out  themselves),  I say  to 
him  about  as  follows  : — “ Well,  Jim,  I don’t  object 
to  give  you  another  Id.  on  the  condition  that  you 
continue  to  draw  the  same  amount  as  now  at 
the  pay-table  on  Saturday,  and  the  amount  of 
the  extra  Id.  (say  56  hours,  making  -Is.  8d.  per 
week)  bo  placed  by  you  in  the  Post-offico  Savings 
Bank.”  Jim  brings  me  his  bank-book  every 
Monday  morning  to  show  that  he  has  kept  up 
his  payment,  our  conditions  mutually  being  that 
if  he  fails  to  pay  in  any  one  Saturday  the 
next  week  he  forfeits  his  claim  to  the  extra  wago 
of  Id.  I find  this  system  answers ; not  on  one 
single  occasion  have  I found  a payment  missed 
since  I commenced  it,  now  some  six  months  ago. 
The  consequence  is  some  men  have  already  51. 
or  Ql.  to  their  credit.  0.  E.  R. 

P.S. — The  Post-office  Savings  Bank  not  taking 
odd  money,  the  amount  paid  in  is  generally  os. 


OPENING  OF  NEW  SCHOOLS  AT 
GRIFFITHS  TOWN,  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

These  schools  were  publicly  opened  on  the 
14th  of  September  by  a treat  to  tho  school 
children.  Tho  buildings  stand  upon  an  elevated 
site,  facing  the  Monmouthshire  Railway  and 
Canal,  and  can  be  well  seen  from  either  of  these 
places.  They  are  a simple  Gothic  structure, 
with  but  little  attempt  at  ornamentation.  The 
buildings  generally  are  of  hard  Pennant  stone 
from  Glen  Forest  and  Abergavenny,  with  Bath- 
stone  dressings,  the  timber-work  of  red  pine, 
all  internal  work  stained  and  varnished.  The 
schools  accommodate  90  boys,  90  girls,  aud  110 
infants,  allowing  9 superficial  feet  per  child, 
and  including  master’s  house,  boundary  walla, 
and  all  necessary  offices ; cost,  a fraction  over 
GJ.  per  child,  which,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
getting  materials  on  site,  is  exceedingly  low. 
The  contract  was  taken,  and  has  been  well 
carried  out,  by  Mr.  William  Jones,  builder,  New- 
port. Mr.  E.  A,  Lansdowne  was  tho  architect. 


DECORATION  OF  THE  NOTTINGHAM 
MECHANICS’  INSTITOTION. 

Recently  the  committee  of  the  Nottingham 
Mechanics’  Institution  advertised  for  designs 
for  the  decoration  of  their  large  hall,  at  the 
same  time  offering  prizes  of  201.,  151.,  and 
101.,  for  the  three  best.  Some  twelve  or  four- 
teen firms  responded  to  the  advertisement  from 
various  parts  of  England,  and  after  the  designs 
had  been  critically  examined  by  an  official  from 
Kensington  Museum,  the  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Crossley,  decorator,  of  Newark, 
and  his  design  was  adopted,  and  has  now  been 
carried  out  by  him.  The  room  is  a paralello- 
grara,  with  circular  ends,  having  fourteen  cir- 
cular.heaclcd  clearstory  windows,  and  the  same 
number  on  the  ground-floor.  The  ceiling  is 
divided  into  equal  panels,  converging  to  centres 
at  each  end.  The  style  of  decoration  and  colonr- 
ing  adopted  is  Italian  Renaissance.  The  panels 


of  tho  ceiling  are  of  a pale  blue,  with  a rich 
offices  for  the  weighmen  aud  engineers,  and  | border  of  light  vellum  colour  on  a gold-coloured 
workmen’s  houses  (one  being  for  the  foreman  of ' ground,  with  angle  ornaments  of  a rich  gold 
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colonr  on  a warm  red  ground.  Tberaiaed  beams 
or  stylos  are  painted  a lighter  vellum,  with  orna- 
ments in  gold  colour  springing  from  a central 
boss  of  gold.  Eound  the  whole  of  the  ceiling  is 
a-goloshe  ornament  in  neutral  groen,  crimson,  and 
gold,  which  has  a pleasing  aud  decided  effect. 
Between  this  ornament  and  the  wall  cornice  is  a 
cove  9 ft.  deep.  This  is  divided  into  squares  and 
oblong  panels,  with  gold  grounds,  upcm  which  are 
painted  elaborate  ornaments,  with  cherubs,  vases, 
water-fowl,  &e.,  life-size,  in  white  cameo.  The 
cornice  below  is  picked  out  in  vellum,  ciimson, 
and  reds  and  gold,  with  a fringe  of  turquoise 
blue  and  gold  colour.  The  wall  beneath  is  of  a 
green  grey.  


THE  HECTOR.Y  NURSERY  ESTATE, 
EAST  DULWICH. 

The  Rectory  Nursery,  in  Crystal-palace-road, 
East  Dulwich,  comprising  an  area  of  nine  acres 
in  extent,  and  which  has  been  celebrated  for 
about  half  a century  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
metropolis,  is  about  to  be  broken  up,  aud  laid  out 
■for  building  purposes  by  its  present  owner  and 
occupier,  Mr.  Weller.  The  whole  of  the  valuable 
stock  of  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  aud  other  trees, 
are  announced  to  be  disposed  of,  after  which 
the  estate  will  be  laid  out,  aud  the  making  of 
the  new  roads  and  sewers  commenced,  prepa- 
tory  to  building  operations  being  proceeded  with. 
Nothing  but  handsome  villas  and  high-class 
mansioDS  will  be  allowed  to  be  erected  on  the 
estate,  and  the  several  roads  will  be  laid  out  in 
harmony  with  this  intention.  One  of  the  intended 
roads  will  be  called  “ Holly  Grove,”  extending 
from  Crystal. palace-road  to  Lordship-lane,  and 
planted  on  each  side  with  trees.  Another  road 
is  to  be  called  “ Rectory-road,”  with  villas,  the 
buildings  being  confined  to  one  side  of  the  road 
■only,  the  land  on  the  opposite  side  being  laid 
out  with  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers.  The  pre- 
limioary  work  of  laying  out  the  roads  and  con- 
structing the  sewers  will  be  proceeded  with 
during  the  ensuing  autumn. 


THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  NEWQUAY, 
CORNWALL. 

There  has  been  one  distinguished  victim  to 
the  pest  which  has  this  year  made  Newquay  a 
place  to  be  avoided.  Among  the  visitors  who 
contracted  typhoid  fever  while  there,  was  Mr. 
Stephen  Freemantle,  brother  of  Lord  Cotcialoe. 
He  has  now  died,  and  his  death  is  causing  wide- 
spread regret  among  university  men.  The 
sanitary  authorities  of  Newquay  have  a charm- 
ing watering-place  to  look  at— there  is  scarcely 
any  more  attractive  on  the  whole  Cornish  coast ; 
but  they  have  no  drainage  or  sanitary  arrange- 
ments worthy  the  name.  Again  and  again  have 
they  been  warned  of  their  oondition;  but  the 
•\vanringB  have  been  unheeded,  and  this  summer 
there  has  been  quite  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
■fever.  Three  years  since  Mr.  Robert  Morgan 
was  sent  down  to  make  an  official  inspection. 
He  recommended  that  a scheme  should  be  pre- 
pared showing  the  lines  of  main  sewers  through- 
out  the  district,  with  au  intercepting  tank,  and 
an  outfall  carried  to  low-water  mark  of  ordinary 
spring  tides,  and  that  as  far  as  possible  the  use 
■of  cesspits  should  be  abolished. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  DIONIS 

BACKCnURCH,  FENCHURCH  STREET. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have,  under 
the  power  of  the  City  Improvement  Act,  decreed 
the  removal  of  the  church  of  St.  Dionis  Back- 
church,  Fencburch-street.  This  church,  which 
was  originally  built  in  1288,  was  burned  down  in 
the  Great  Fii’e  of  16G6,  and  rebuilt,  from  designs 
furnished  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  iu  the  year 
1C81.  It  contains  many  objects  of  archmological 
interest ; amongst  others,  a monument,  the 
costumes  painted  in  colours,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Arthur  Ingham  ; and  another  to 
the  memory  of  Sii’  Thomas  Rawlinson,  one  of 
onr  greatest  bibliopolists  and  antiquaries,  at 
whose  death  the  sale  of  bis  works  occupied  the 
whole  of  twenty.five  weeks.  Iu  the  vestry  of 
the  church  are  preserved  four  large  two-handled 
brass  syringes,  which  were  at  one  time  the  only 
sort  of  machines  used  in  Loudoufor  the  extinction 
of  fires.  The  living  will  be  affiliated  to  Allhallowa, 
Lombard-street,  to  which  church  the  mural 
tablets,  monuments,  Ac.,  will  bo  removed.  The 
bodies  deposited  within  the  walls  will  be  re- 
moved to  the  City  of  London  Cemetery,  Ilford. 


SHEFFIELD  SAW-MAKERS. 

Sir, — I have  read  a paragraph  in  the  Siiilder 
entitled  “ A Hint  to  Sheffield  Saw-makers.” 
It  warns  us  that  onr  old  enemy,  Harry  Disston, 
of  America,  as  he  is  styled,  is  about  to  take  the 
bulk  of  the  saw  trade  away  from  Sheffield. 

It  would  appear  that  the  secret  of  success  is 
that  Mr.  Disston  does  not  employ  any  Union 
men,  and  that  they  are  so  steady  that  they  work 
from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  If  that  is  the 
way  they  work  in  America,  I for  one  have  no 
desire  to  go  there ; because  they  cease  to  become 
men  and  are  mere  machines.  We  are  not  much 
afraid  of  all  the  trade  goingto  America. 

He  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  we  are  driving 
away  the  trade  from  the  town,  because  we  de- 
mand such  high  wages.  The  fact  is  wo  have  a 
list  of  prices  which  we  have  worked  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  have  never  asked  for  an 
advance  over  that  list,  bub  have  often  worked 
considerably  nnder  it. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  American- 
made  saws  are  all  made  by  machine.  Now  it  is 
a fact  that,  at  the  present  time,  all  the  busiest 
firms  in  Sheffield  are  those  who  manufacture 
hand-made  saws.  I have  more  to  say,  but,  I 
thiuk,  this  will  suffice  at  present. 

William  Roberts, 

Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Saw-makers’  Union. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

I WAS  much  interested  by  the  able  article 
iu  the  Builder,  in  reply  to  the  query  ” who 
were  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  appointed 
Sanitary  Inspectors  ? ” W'hat  chance,  however, 
is  there  for  any  professional  man,  when  men 
are  appointed  as  follows  ? — 

, Area,  Salary. 

St'it.  acres.  Pop.  1871.  pernnn. 

Bodmin  Union  88.9S1  ...  19,778  ...  lOOf. 

Truro  „ 92,211  ...  41,722  ...  100?. 

Sc.  Austell  57,416  ...  31,191  ...  lOOJ. 

St.  Columb  7S,693  ...  16,799  ...  80J. 

A horse  is  to  be  kept,  and  the  inspector 
required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  ! As  a natural  consequence, 
none  bub  retired  masons,  bankrupt  tradesmen, 
or  such  like,  who  have  failed  in  business,  are 
pub  in  here  by  the  instrumentality  of  friends,  or 
because  they  will  do  it  at  a mere  nominal 
figure,  which  pleases  a Board  of  Guardians  better 
than  any  other  qualification  as  a rule.  It  cleai’ly 
proves,  as  far  as  I can  see,  that  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  was  placed  iu  the 
wrong  quarter  to  get  it  done  intelligently  and 
efiectively.  T. 


PORPHYRY. 

AYii,!.  any  correspondent  of  the  kindly  inL’rm 

me  if  there  is  any  use  for  decomposed  porphyry,  and  if  it 
is  of  a saleable  nature  ? I have  several  thousand  tons  on 
my  estate.  Mineuax. 


DAMPNESS  IN  STRONG  ROOMS. 

Sin, — I shall  feel  preatly  obliged  if  any  kind  reader  of 
your  valuable  publicatiou  will  tell  me  how  to  cure  a strong 
room  of  dampness. 

The  room  is  about  10  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  9 ft.  high  ; the 
walls  are  2 ft.  6 in.  thick,  formed  of  6 in.  slabs  of  stone, 
bricked  up  oo  either  side  with  mortar  of  shell-lime  and 
river  sand.  The  roof  is  vaulted;  (he  floor  aspbalfcd; 
the  door  of  iron;  and  there  is  a single  ventilating  tube 
always  open  to  the  outer  air,  2 in.  in  diameter.  The 
room  hae  been  finished  now  fifteen  months.  It  is  attached 
to  a jeweller’s  premises,  and  silver  is  invariably  tarnished 
if  locked  up  for  a few  hours.  As  every  outlet  renders  the 
room  more  easily  pregnable,  it  is  important  to  have  as  few 
as  possible.  The  temperature  varies  from  84°  to  90°. 
ifadra*.  C. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 

Sir, — In  the  notice  of  the  Slaughter-houses  Act,  in 
last  week's  SuiliJer,  the  writer  says,  *'  By  section  3 the 
sanction  of  the  local  authority  (i.e.,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works)  is  made  a necessary  preliminary  to  the 
renewal  of  any  licence."  I venture  to  think  that  you 
will  find  that  that  section  only  applies  to  the  establish- 
ment " anew  ''  of  the  ofl’ensive  businesses  named,  and  not 
to  tbe  renewal  of  licences.  Themeaningof  the  establish- 
menttttier  of  a business  is  explained  in  the  13th  section. 
The  law  respecting  the  renewal  of  the  present  slaughter- 
house licences  is  unaltered  by  the  Act,  and  no  alteration 
was  needed,  if  there  ore  to  be  such  busiDcsaes  in  London 
at  ali,  when  the  55th  and  56th  sections  of  tbe  old  Building 
.Act  were  taken  out  of  the  way,  as  they  are  by  section  14. 
AH  the  sanitaiy  machinery  of  Vestries  and  District  Boards 
remains  untouched  in  respect  to  these  renewals. 

But  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  new  businesses, 
the  sanction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is 
necessary,  end  that  having  been  given,  tbe  juitices  are  to 
grant  the  first  licence  “ as  a matter  of  course."  That 
arrang-»m6nt  appears  to  b made  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  conflicting  jurisdictions ; but  the  licence  once 
granted,  there  appears  an  awk-'ordnees  in  allowing  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  without  a sanitary  stufl’,  as 
well  us  the  Vestries,and  District  Boards  with  all  their  sani- 


tary appliances,  to  show  cause  against  the  renewal  of  thea'l 
licences  for  businesses  legally  established  anew,  as  n 
provided  by  the  10th  section.  I see  no  muddle,  bcyoffii' 
this,  likely  to  arise. 

Cras.  Lahee,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea, 


nOAEWITHT  BEID9E  COMPETITION.  Jl 


B,— I can  endorse  all  your  correspondent,  " Not  th 
' Man  of  Ross,’  " said  last  week.  I also  competed  for  th 
bridge,  and  my  design  was  based  upon  information  con 
tained  in  a page  of  note-paper.  By  tbe  end  of  this  mont'. 
the  directors  will  have  had  live  months  to  consider,  an 
although  I have  written  to  Messrs.  Minett  A Co.,  to  whoi 
the  designs  were  to  be  sent,  I have  been  vouebssfed  n 
reply.  ■ 

''our  correspondent  is  oven  better  off  than  myself,  j 
lot  know  who  the  direelor*  are.  I should  think  youp 
correspondent’s  ideas  as  to  the  law  are  right. 

Perhaps  some  other  of  your  readers  liave  competsda 
f so,  they  might  give  us  their  experience. 

WlIT  W 


Wtb.  i 


THE  ROCHESTER  COMPETITION. 

Toe  following  letter  has  been  addressed  t| 
the  town  clerk  of  Rochester,  and  should  havi 
the  attention  oE  the  corporation  : — 

CASTLE  GARDEN  ESTATE,  ROCHESTER. 

_ir, — I have  received  the  conditions  as  to  competitivl 
designs  for  these  houses,  and  in  reply  may  I asE  yo»  ' 
attention  to  the  following  statement,  and  that  it  may  bi 
laid  before  the  committee  (if  any)  having  charge  of  thi 
mutter  ? f 

Had  you  instructed  an  architect  to  prepare  the  designl 
advertised  for,  his  charges  would  have  been  somewhat  Ep 
follows  : — 

1.  Detailed  drawings,  specifications,  &c.,  for 

gates,  railing,  like.,  to  park,  work  costing, 
say  3001.  as  a minimum,  4 per  cent £12  u iii 

2.  General  drawings  and  outline  specification, 

&c.,  for  first  house  on  plot  1a,  to  cost  ' 

1,000?.,  2 per  cent 20  0 l|l 

Ditto  ditto  for  second  house,  presuming  it  to  . 

be  somewhat  similar,  1 per  cent 10  0 '( 

3.  Ditto  ditto  for  first  bouse  of  terrace  on  plot  j 

In,  to  con  1,00>'?..  2 per  cent 20  0 i1 

Ditto  ditto  for  tbe  other  eight  bouses,  to 
cost  together  8,0i0?.,  presuming  they  are  as 
similar  to  the  first  as  site  permits,  1 per  ' 

cent 80  0 )( 


4.  Ditto  ditto  for  house  on  plot  2,  to  coat  500?.,  , 

3 per  cent 15  0 ',i 

5.  Ditto  ditto  for  first  house  on  plot  3,  to  cost  ‘ 

500?.,  3 per  cent 15  0 lil 

Ditto  ditto  for  other  throe  houses,  to  cost 
together  1,500/.,  presuming  they  are 
siinfiar,  li  per  cent 22  10  : 


£191  10 

This  191?.  lOs.  is  liy  no  means  a maximum  for  the  wor 
required,  a further  per  centage  mig^ht  probably  also  b 
charged  by  reason  ol  the  works  not  being  intended  to  b 
curried  out  under  the  architect’s  auperintendence.  Man 
men  would  on  that  ground  decline  accepting  tlf 
retainer.  j 

With  these  facts  before  you  it  is  unnecessary  forme  hji 
point  out  more  particularly  the  great  inadequacy  of  tl''^ 
sums  ofiored  for  the  same  work  (30?.,  20/.,  and  10  f 
Total,  OB?., — with  the  possibility  of  another  10?.,  makinjl 
in  all  70?.),  especially  as  it  includes  tbe  privilege  a 
selecting  from  several  sets  of  designs,  when  nearly  20Q| 
would  have  been  paid  for  one  set  alone. 

It  amounts  to  but  J per  cent,  on  the  14,000?.  to  b,- 
expended,  while  the  work  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  ueoa>(. 
sitate  a distinct  and  differeut  set  of  drawings,  &c.,  fore&ei 
of  the  seventeen  erections. 

LI pon  these  grounds,  therefore,  may  I ask  your  recoik 
sideratioQ  and  amendment  of  the  published  couditiona,«c 
I feel  sure  yon  cannot  b°  exactly  aware  of  the  laboil 
required  in  complying  with  them.  R.  E.  P.J 


FROM  MELBOURNE.  ; 

The  fourtli  annual  exhibition  of  the  works 
pupils  in  the  various  schools  of  design  associate)! 
with  the  Technological  Commission  was  opene],. 
on  1st  of  July,  in  the  annexe  attached  to  tli 
Public  Library.  There  are  in  existence  twentj)' 
two  schools  of  design,  and  of  these  nineteen  aij. 
represented.  The  following  are  the  names  of  tV  I 
schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  eacji 
at  the  quarter  ending  December,  1873: — Soat- 
Melbonrne  (Emerald-hill),  150;  East  Collin}' 
wood,  100 ; Hotham,  92;  Richmond,  62;  Sout 
Richmond,  78;  Fitzroy,  81;  Prahran,  48;  S! 
Kilda,  35  ; Girls’  School,  St.  Hilda,  41 ; Ballarll 
City,  190;  Ballarat  East,  92;  Sebastopol,  3Ej 
Sandhurst,  50;  Creswick,  3-4;  Geelong,  8f 
Girls’  School,  Geelong,  46;  Clunes,  73;  Prestos' 
61  ; Brunswick,  28.  The  exhibits  are  equal  it 
number,  if  not  superior  in  point  of  ability,  111 
those  sent  in  at  last  year’s  exhibition.  They  ir'j 
elude  a great  diversity  of  subjects. 

Tbe  increase  in  the  number  of  the  members 
the  various  trade  societies  of  the  colony  has  hm 
so  great  that  the  committee  of  the  Trades'  Ha' 
have  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  erect  mon' 
commodions  premises.  On  the  26tb  of  Januai 
last,  Mr.  John  Curtain,  M.L.A.,  laid  the  funndsil 
tion  stone,  and  on  the  26th  June  the  main  portio 
of  the  building  was  thrown  open  for  public  iii) 
spection.  Tbe  new  Trades’  Hall  is  situated  i' 
the  corner  of  Lygon  and  Victoria  streets,  Carltor 
the  principal  entrance  being  iu  the  latterstreei 
I It  has  a blue-stone  foundation,  with  the  npp'. 
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fitracture  of  brick,  whiobwlien  fiirnished  will  be 
cemented.  Tlie  bnilding  can  claim  no  particular 
style  of  architecture,  the  limited  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  precluding  them  from 
anything  on  a costly  scale.  The  erection  of  the 
wholo  building  when  finished  will  cost  about 
9,000Z,,  and  upon  that  part  completed  3,0001.  have 
now  been  expended. 

The  usual  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Rocking, 
ham  Jarrah  Timber  Company  (Limited)  was 
held  recently  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  James 
Service  & Co.,  Melbourne.  The  reports  from 
Western  Australia  were  of  the  most  encouraging 
kind,  ordersfor  timber  beiiigoffered  from  nearly 
nil  parts  of  the  world.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Mauritius,  New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia  are  nil  large  consumers  of 
the  jarrah,  and  its  peculiar  character  ranks  it 
in  the  first  class  as  a timber  for  railway  or  sea 
works.  The  mill  works  were  reported  to  bo  in 
excellent  working  order,  and  a new  locomotive 
engine,  made  for  the  company  at  Fulton  & Co.’s 
foundry,  in  Melbourne,  had  been  shipped  to 
Western  Australia.  Tlie  company  will  now  have 
two  locomotives  and  about  thirty  timber  wag- 
gons. The  company  have  already  spent  about 
30,OOOZ.,  and  expect  to  earn  sufficient  during  the 
next  year  to  plate  the  wholo  of  their  wooden 
tramway  lino. 


MONUMENTAL. 

llonumcnt  fof  Paisley  to  Alexander  Wilson,  the 
Port  and  Ornitholoyist. — Tho  heritors  of  the 
Abbey  Parish  of  Paisley  have  met  in  the  Abbey 
Church  to  consider  a request  by  a number  of 
subscribers  for  a monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  poet  and 
American  ornithologist,  for  permission  to  erect  a 
memorial  at  the  cornerof  the  recently-improved 
abbey  bnrying-ground  in  Old  Sraithhills-street, 
Iho  sanction  of  the  heritors  was  given.  The 
monument,  which  will  bo  17  ft.  in  height,  will 
consist  of  a bronze  statue  of  the  poet  on  a 
jranito  pedestal.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Wossman,  Glasgow. 

I A Statue  for  Derby  of  Mr.  Pass. — Tho  local 
public  are  informed  by  the  Derby  Advertiser 
that  a project  is  on  foot  for  commemorating  in 
pome  suitable  manner  tho  services  rendered  to 
the  borough  for  many  years  by  their  senior  M.P., 
Mr.  Bass.  The  proposal,  says  our  authority,  has 
braduully  assumed  a definite  form.  “ The  mo.st 
[itting  shape  tho  memorial  could  take,  because 
;he  most  public  one,  would  be  a statue  j and  if 

site  could  be  found  for  it  in  front  of  the  Free 
Library  and  Museum,  which  Mr.  Bass’s  generosity 
(Till  have  enabled  the  town  to  possess,  that  would 
30  tho  most  suitable  place  for  it.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Mayor  intends  very  shortly  to 
convene  a meeting  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
ihe  proposal  will  then  bo  mndo  to  pay  for  tho 
dntue  by  public  subscription,”  restricted  to  one 
’ruinea. 

' New  Jfo.niHumt  at  Ronw. — A monument  bear- 
ng  the  names  of  the  men  killed  in  the  fighting 
kt  the  taking  of  Rome  on  the  20tb  of  September, 
li870,  has  been  unveilecl.  The  Minister  of  the 
.nterior  and  ell  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
iittended  the  ceremony,  and  the  Mayor  of  Rome 
ilolivered  a speech,  which  was  received  with 
load  oheei B of  ” Long  live  the  King.”  A large 
>irowcl  and  a great  number  of  national  guards 
ivere  present. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

; Ji’adsfocl:. — A new  church  at  Writhlington 
iRftdstock)  has  been  opened  for  Divine  service, 
.’he  building,  which  is  in  tho  Late  Decorated 
tyle,  and  will  accommodate  one  hundred  per- 
one,  has  been  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  old 
larish  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  by  Messrs. 

& F.  Brown,  of  Frome,  builders,  the  amount 
f the  contract  being  1,8001.  The  walla  of  the 
‘uilding  are  of  local  white  lias  stone,  with  Bath- 
'tone  dressings,  and  at  the  west  end  there  is 
ifhat  can  best  be  described  as  a semi.tower, 
'rhioli  is  built  into  the  wall,  and  on  the  top  of 
fhich  is  a turret  containing  two  bells.  On  the 
(onth  side  is  a porch  and  the  only  public  eu. 
ranee  to  the  church.  The  eastern  window  is  a 
l-ainted  one,  by  Horwood,  of  Frome  ; the  re- 
paining windows,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, — 
lolonred  ones  from  the  old  building, — being  of 
iathedral  glass.  In  the  intei-ior,  the  eastern  ' 
rail  is  cased  with  Bath-stone,  in  which  are  three 
uatrefoil  panels  with  carved  spandrels  sunk  to 
)rm  a reredos.  In  the  centre  panel  is  a marble 
faltese  cross,  and  Tudor  roses  in  marble  occupy 
le  side  panels.  The  roof  is  an  open  one,  the  ■ 


frame  being  of  stained  deal,  and  the  seats  in  the 
building  are  of  similar  material. 

High  Wycombe. — The  parish  church  is  to  be 
restored.  The  edifice,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Street,  R.A.,  who  has  reported  upon  it,  is  the 
finest,  as  well  as  the  largest,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Tho  present  building  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  upon  the  ruins  of  an  older  church, 
although  tho  tower,  which  in  its  dimensions 
reminds  one  of  the  campanile  of  a large  cathe- 
dral,  was  not  put  up  till  1522.  So  much  as 
10,2901.  will,  according  to  the  architect’s  esti- 
mate, be  required  for  the  contemplated  scheme 
of  restoration,  which  does  not  as  yet  include  the 
dilapidated  parapet  and  pinnacles  of  the  tow^er. 
Of  this  sum  G,OOOL  have  been  already  contri- 
buted or  promised.  Lord  Carington,  the  patron 
of  the  living,  gave  l,000i.  to  tho  fund. 

Pirton. — An  eflbrb  is  being  made  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  the  restoration  of  tho  parish 
church  of  Pirton.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  who  has  furnished  a report 
setting  forth  tho  absolute  necessity  of  something 
being  done  to  preserve  tho  building  from  decay. 
One  portion,  indeed,  he  reports  in  a dangerons 
condition. 

Odcomhe. — A meeting  of  tho  churchwardens 
and  others  interested  in  the  restoration  of  the 
parish  church  lias  been  held,  at  which  a proposal 
was  submitted  from  the  iucumbent,  the  Rev.  G. 
Buie,  to  the  effect  that  the  church  be  restored 
according  to  plans  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  which 
involve  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  and 
nave,  the  lengthening  of  tlio  latter,  and  the 
building  of  two  transepts  and  an  organ. chamber, 
at  a cost  of  2,13uZ.,  the  cost  of  which  (beyond 
subscriptions  of  societies  and  the  public)  he 
undertook  tlie  responsibility  of  providing.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  offer  be  accepted 
with  gratitude,  embracing  as  it  does  a restora- 
tion  which  has  long  been  needed. 

Freystrop. — The  reconstruction  of  Fraystrop 
church  has  just  been  completed  upon  the  original 
fonndations,  the  old  walls  upon  the  north  and 
east  sides  being  allowed  to  remain.  A new 
vestry  and  bell-cot  have  been  added,  tho  former 
occupying  tho  corner  found  by  the  nave  and 
north  transept,  and  tho  latter  the  apex  of  the 
wostern  gable  wall.  A plan  not  very  uncommon 
in  old  Pembrokeshire  churches,  and  producing  a 
very  good  effect,  has  been  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  floor  which  is  made  to  rise  with  a gradual 
slope  from  West  to  East.  The  internal  fittings, 
floors,  windows,  doors,  and  roofs  have  been 
designed  in  a simple  early  stylo,  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  E.  n.  Li'ngen  Barker,  so  as  to  suit  tho  locality 
and  materials,  no  clue  to  the  original  design 
being  obtainable.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  has 
been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Webb, 
of  Worcester,  while  the  passages  in  the  nave  and 
transept  consist  of  Peake’s  terro-metaliic  tiles, 
with  a few  glazed  ones  intermixed.  The  reredos 
is  a rather  elaborate  design  in  Bath  stone,  and 
glazed  figured  tiles,  from  Godwin’s  manufactory, 
at  Lugwardine.  The  wrought-iron  and  brass 
work  have  been  supplied  by  two  Birmingham 
firms,  Messrs.  Thomason  & Co.,  and  the  Messrs. 
F.  T.  & A.  Barratt.  The  roofs  are  all  open  tim- 
bered,  plastered  between  tho  rafters,  covered 
with  Bangor  slates,  and  created  with  Peake’s 
buff  ornamented  ridge  tiles,  with  crosses  above 
the  gable  ends  in  the  same  material  and  colonr, 
from  Mr.  J,  K.  Cooper’s  Works  at  Maidenhead, 
there  being  no  stone  copings  adopted.  The  only 
features  of  antiquarian  interest  have  been 
carefully  preserved.  These  consisted  of  a 
hagioscope,  two  square  - headed  recesses  in 
the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  a Norman  font 
in  excellent  preservation.  The  internal  dimen- 
sions have  not  been  altered,  and  are  as  follow  : 
nave,  25  ft.  by  1-1  ft.;  transept,  12  ft.  by 
13  ft.  8 in. ; and  chance),  19  ft.  4 in.  by  13  ft.  6 in. ; 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  the  various  parts  were 
in  good  proportion.  The  accommodation  is  for 
120  (exclusive  of  extra  spaoe  for  chairs),  instead 
of  42  as  heretofore.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  T.  & J.  Lloyd,  of  Haverfordwest. 

Hanley. — St.  Luke’s  Church,  Hanley,  after 
having  been  closed  for  cleaning  and  enrichment, 
has  been  re-openod  for  divine  service.  The 
alterations  made  in  the  appointments  of  the 
church  are  extensive.  A new  organ,  the  cost  of 
which,  several  hundreds  of  pounds,  has  been 
defrayed  by  Mr.  flenstock,  of  High-street,  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Stringer,  of  Hanley.  A 
chancel  screen,  surmounted  by  a cross,  has  been 
presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hilton,  curate  in 
charge.  A new  organ.chamber  has  been  erected, 
and  space  provided  for  the  robing  of  the  clergy 
and  choristers.  The  walla  have  been  painted, 
and  they  are  now  decorated  with  texts  of  • 


Scripture.  The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  has  beon 
painted  blue,  with  gold  stars,  and  the  woodwork 
throughout  has  been  cleaned  and  varnished. 
Mr.  R.  Hammersley  was  the  contractor  for  the 
additional  building  and  the  choir-stalls,  and  Mr. 
J.  Scarratt  for  the  painting  and  decoration.  In 
addition  to  the  organ  and  other  offerings,  there 
have  been  spent  on  the  church  about  300J. 

Southatnpton. — The  addition  of  an  aisle  to  the 
north  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  left  until  the 
needs  of  the  parish  warranted  such  an  enlarge- 
ment or  rather  completion  of  the  edifice, — fnr  it 
is  but  part  of  the  original  design,  and  finishes 
the  structure  as  a whole, — is  now  in  progress 
under  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  I.  Sanders,  builder. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  800Z., 
nearly  half  of  which  is  already  subscribed,  and 
the  additional  200  seats  thus  provided  will  be 
found  very  convenient  in  a church  whereat 
already  large  congregations  attend.  The  vicar, 
the  Rev.  J.  Bullen,  it  maybe  stated,  had  no  idea 
of  completing  the  church  so  soon  after  its  erec- 
tion until  some  unknown  friend  started  the 
movement  by  a donation  of  20uLj  bnfc  now  it  is 
hoped  that  in  two  or  throe  weeks  the  roof  of  the 
new  portion  will  be  on,  and  tho  consecration  take 
place  some  time  early  in  November. 

Bishop  Burton. — A new  reredos  has  just  been 
added  to  the  church  of  Bishop  Burton,  from  de- 
signs by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  and 
constructed  of  Messrs.  Powell  & Son’s  vitreous 
material,  the  whole  being  wrought  together  iu 
a mosaic  of  small  pieces  with  cement.  Tho 
structure,  from  tho  nature  of  its  composition,  is 
considered  imperishable.  The  reredos  forms- 
part  oftbe  restoration  of  the  church,  the  cost  of 
which  is  provided  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  Watt. 

Northampton. — At  a meeting  of  tho  St.  Giles’s 
parishioners  it  was  proposed  that  the  report  of 
Mr.  Law  presented  by  the  committee  be  adopted, 
and  that  they  be  requested  to  appeal  to  the 
parishioners  and  the  public  for  subscriptions  to 
repair  tho  chancel  and  the  North  and  South 
chapels  of  the  church,  and  to  provide  the  neoes- 
sary  fittings  for  the  chancel  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  about  2,500L  Arrangements  were  then  made 
to  obtain  subscriptions  and  carry  out  the  work. 
It  was  resolved  that  subscribers  should  be  re- 
quested to  pay  the  moiety  of  tho  amount  they 
, intended  to  give  by  the  ensuing  Christmas  and 
the  remaining  half  by  next  Midsummer,  and  that 
tho  work  should  not  bo  started  before  a certain 
proportion  of  the  amount  required  had  been  re- 
ceived. Mr.  Law,  however,  was  desired  to  pro- 
cure tenders  at  once.  Several  gentlemen  put 
down  their  names  as  subscribers,  the  total 
amount  subscribed  on  the  spot  amounting  to 
3151. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BDJLDING 
NEWS. 

ileadoiv  Hall  (^Sheffield). — A new  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel,  at  Meadow  Hall,  has  been 
opened.  The  chapel,  which  is  situated  in  Bard- 
road,  is  a plain  building.  The  material  used  in 
its  construction  is  a rough  local  stone.  Tho 
basement  story,  consisting  of  a schoolroom,  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  the  chapel  is 
opproached  by  a flight  of  steps  from  either  side 
of  the  elevation.  The  dimensions  of  both  rooms 
are  46  ft.  by  37  ft.,  the  chapel  being  21  ft.  in 
height,  and  the  school-room  12  ft.  The  chapel 
is  capable  of  accommodating  about  250  persons, 
and  accommodation  is  provided  in  the  school- 
room for  about  300  children.  The  total  cost  of 
the  building  and  furniture  will  be  about  1,0001. 

HarVs  Barton. — A new  Baptist  chapel  has 
been  opened  here  for  divine  service.  The  build- 
is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is  erected  on  a 
site  facing  the  parish  church.  The  front  is  con. 
structed  of  Duston  stone,  with  Bath  stono  dress- 
ings. The  side  walls  are  of  local  stone,  and  tho 
back  is  of  brick.  There  are  side  and  end 
galleries;  the  side  being  arranged  for  the 
children  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  end  for 
the  choir  and  senior  scholars.  The  front  of  the 
galleries  is  open  woodwork,  and  it  is  intended 
to  add  to  tho  effect  of  this  by  putting  behind 
drapery  of  scarlet.  The  roof  is  of  the  open 
kind.  The  walls  are  at  present  in  an  unfinished 
state.  The  seats  are  of  modern  description,  and 
for  the  mo;t  part  are  of  pitch  pine.  The  rostrum 
is  constructed  of  pitch  pine,  and  is  ascended  by 
two  flights  of  steps,  the  balustrades  of  which 
are  executed  in  wrought  iron.  Tho  evening 
lighting  is  effected  by  ten  pillar  duplex  lamps, 
the  standards  of  which  were  made  by  Mr. 
Mather,  of  Wellingborough.  A minister’s  vestry 
adjoins  the  chapel,  and  is  approached  by  a con- 
venient side  entrance.  The  chapel  is  heated  by 
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the  hot-air  process,  and  the  heating  chamber  is 
erected  underneath  the  vestry.  The  whole  has 
been  efiected  at  a cost  of  something  over 
1,3001.,  and  towards  that  sum  upwards  of  9001. 
baa  been  contributed.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Edward  Sharman,  of  Wellingborough,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Burkitt,  of  Welling, 
borough,  and  Messrs.  Knight  & Simcoe,  of 
Barton. 

Clapham. — A new  chapel  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Clapham  has  been 
opened  for  divine  service.  It  is  the  only  edifice 
connected  with  this  religious  body  in  the  dis- 
trict, aud  has  been  erected  to  supply  a manifest 
want  which  has  been  felt  for  some  time  by  those 
of  the  inhabitants  who  belonged  to  this  denomi- 
nation. To  meet  the  deficiency,  a site  iu  the 
High-street  was  purchased,  and  pending  the 
construction  of  the  chapel,  a temporary  place  of 
worship  was  opened  in  1872,  which  had  a congre- 
gation of  about  120  persons.  A school-room 
was  finished  in  September,  1873,  and  used  for 
services,  and  the  attendance  increased  to  nearly 
BOO.  The  chapel  itself  was  built  by  Mr.  James 
Weir,  architect.  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture, 
with  a spire  130  ft.  in  height,  and  is  composed 
of  Kentish-rag  stone.  At  its  extremities  are 
rose-windowB,  filled  in  with  painted  glass.  The 
chapel  is  capable  of  holding  1,000  persons.  It 
will  cost  10,000h,  part  of  which  will  be  defrayed 
by  the  building  fund  of  the  denomination,  and 
the  rest  by  subscription.  About  3,500L  remain 
to  be  raised. 

Rugeley. — The  new  Congregational  church  at 
Heron  Court  has  been  opened  for  divine  service. 
The  original  plans  have  been  as  closely  adhered 
to  as  possible.  The  church  is  60  ft.  long,  37  ft. 
wide,  and  32  ft.  high  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The 
seats  are  all  cushioned  alike.  Gas  is  laid  on, 
and  the  chapel  is  lighted  with  star  lights  from 
the  ceiling,  and  brackets  along  the  sides.  Above 
the  rostrum,  facing  the  entrance,  are  the  organ- 
gallery  and  choir  seats.  The  organ  is  being 
renovated  and  extended  by  a local  gentleman. 
The  church  will  be  heated  by  means  of  hot-air 
pipes,  which  are  incomplete.  They  are  beiog 
supplied  by  the  Albion  Iron  Foundry  Company. 
Only  a portion  of  Heron  Court  has  been  utilised 
for  the  purposes  of  the  church ; there  yet  re- 
mains a large  extent  of  the  work  originally  laid 
down  by  the  promoters  to  be  carried  out,  but 
when  completed  the  building  will  present  church, 
schools,  and  residence  all  combined,  surrounded 
by  extensive  grounds.  Mr.  W.  T.  Foulkes,  of 
Birmingham,  is  the  architect,  aud  Messrs.  T. 
& H.  Brown,  of  Rugeley,  are  the  builders 
engaged. 

Neusland  (Lincoln). — The  foandation-stonea  of 
the  New  Independent  Chapel  in  Newland  have 
been  laid.  The  old  chapel,  which  was  considered 
inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  con- 
gregation, has  been  converted  into  school-rooms, 
in  which  600  children  are  accommodated.  The 
front  of  the  new  edifice  will  be  faced  with  Toik- 
shire  parpoints  and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
now  building  will  be  in  the  Transition  Early 
English  character,  comprising  central  gable,  per- 
forated parapet,  and  five-light  traccried  windows 
with  single-light  traceried  windows  beneath, 
divided  by  pinnacled  buttresses,  Ac.  Over  the 
wing  to  the  right  will  be  the  tower  spire,  rising 
to  a height  of  120  ft.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  a nave  and  two  side  aisles,  formed  by  pillars 
and  moulded  arches.  The  ceiling  will  bo  formed 
into  parallel  apartments  by  molar  ribs  rising 
from  carved  corbels.  The  coat  of  the  new  build- 
iog  is  estimated  at  between  7,000Z.  and  8,000Z., 
the  contractor  being  Mr.  Thomas  Lovelee,  and 
the  architects  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy, 
Lincoln. 

Stafford. — The  Baptist  chapel,  having  been 
closed  during  the  past  three  months  for  exten- 
sive alterations  and  improvements,  has  now  been 
re-opened  for  divine  worship.  The  building, 
which  was,  perhaps,  as  unsightly,  uncomfortable, 
and  barn.like  in  appearance  as  it  could  well  be, 
has,  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  architect, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Gee,  builder,  Ac.,  been  com- 
pletely transformed.  A gallery  has  been  erected 
at  the  entrance,  underneath  which  are  two  large 
classrooms  ; the  old  rostrum  has  been  removed, 
and  a modem  platform  erected,  at  the  back  of 
which  is  a new  baptistery,  9 ft.  long,  laid  with 
white  Minton  tiles.  A portion  of  the  chapel  has 
been  repewed,  and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  lighting,  warming,  and  ventilation 
of  the  building.  The  open  roof  has  been  ceiled 
in,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  have  been  decorated. 
The  whole  of  the  decorative  work  has  been  done 
gratis,  and  is  the  gift  of  the  builder,  Mr. 
A rthur  Gee. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Orms'kirl:. — Mr.Roddis,of  Birmingham, has  just 
completed  a sculptured  reredos  for  the  Benedic- 
tine Church  of  St.  Anne,  Ormskirk.  The  design 
consists  of  five  canopied  niches,  carved,  coutain- 
ingstatnesof  St.  Scholastica,  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Augustine,  and  St. 
Placidus,  each  statue  bearing  its  own  emble- 
matic attribute.  The  materials  used  are  Caen 
stone,  Sicilian  marble,  and  clouded  alabaster. 
The  flat  surfaces  of  the  latter  are  engraved  in 
diaper  designs,  and  charged  with  pale  gold.  The 
whole  has  been  executed  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  architect,  Liverpool. 

Eston. — A school-chapel  Las  been  erected  and 
opened  for  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Bauk,  near  Eston,  who, 
until  recently,  had  to  use  the  drill-shed  of  the 
local  volunteers.  The  new  school-chapel  occu- 
pies  a comer  site  on  the  New  Middlesbrough- 
road,  South-bank.  The  internal  dimensions  are 
70  ft.  by  27  ft.,  aud  37  ft.  to  the  bridge.  The 
chancel  is  20  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  32  h.  high  ; 
sacristy,  13  ft.  by  11  ft. ; and  class-room,  15  ft. 
by  17  ft.  The  whole  of  the  main  roof  is  open 
timber,  pitch-pine,  stained  and  varnished,  plas- 
tered between  the  spars,  and  coloured  blue. 
The  chancel-roof  is  of  pitch-pine  also,  groined 
with  diagonal  boards,  and  varnished.  The 
chancel  is  lighted  by  four  lancet  windows,  filled 
in  with  quarry  glass,  diamond  pattern.  Exter- 
nally,  the  building  is  faced  with  red-press  bricks, 
having  buttresses  and  stone  dressings,  with  the 
bell  turret  in  the  cast  gable,  and  a niche  for  a 
statue.  Internally,  the  nave  is  divided  into  two 
bays,  with  seven  recessed  arches  on  each  side. 
The  whole  of  the  seats  are  reversible,  and  may 
be  used  as  desks,  and  have  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  Redmayne,  of  Sheffield.  The  altar,  which 
is  of  pitch-pine,  was  built  by  Mr.  Sexton,  of 
Middlesbrough.  The  panels  are  filled  in  with 
chromos,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Mark. 
The  chancel  ^Yill  be  separated  from  tho  nave 
during  school  by  a rood  screen  having  movable 
shutters.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  450 
persons.  The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of 
furniture,  is  a little  over  1,500?.  Tho  whole  of 
tho  works  have  been  carried  out  from  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Carr, 
architect,  Middlesbrough. 

Middleshrougli.  — Amongst  the  largest  and 
most  complete  in  every  respect  of  the  schools 
here  (partly  now  used  as  a chapel)  are  tho 
St.  Mary’s  (R.C.)  Schools,  which  have  just 
been  erected  in  tho  heart  of  the  town,  and 
opened  for  use.  The  site  is  that  of  the  old 
windmill,  which  stood  immediately  to  the  rear 
of  the  old  St.  Mary’s  Schools.  The  mill  was 
demolished,  and  on  its  site  now  stand  the  build- 
ings of  the  new  schools.  The  building  consists 
of  three  stories.  On  the  ground-floor  is  the 
girls’  school,  tho  dimensions  of  which  are  81  ft. 
by  26  ft.,  and  14  ft.  6 in.  high.  There  is  an 
adjoining  class-room,  15  ft.  by  IS  ft.,  with 
teachers’  room  attached.  The  first-floor  is  the 
boys’  school,  of  similar  dimensions  and  equip- 
ments to  that  of  the  girls.  Tlie  accommodation 
in  each  room  is  for  306  scholars.  Above  the 
boys’  school,  and  occupying  the  third  story,  are 
rooms  specially  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Middlesbrough  Catholic  Association.  Five 
rooms  are  appropriated  for  the  use  of  this  club, 
namely,  a library,  reading-room,  amusement- 
room,  and  refreshment-room.  In  the  angle  of 
the  building  tbero  is  a tower  about  100  ft.  in 
height,  in  which  is  the  staircase,  by  means  of 
which  access  is  gained  to]  the  upper  schools 
and  rooms.  The  building  is  erected  principally 
of  red  brick,  in  the  Early  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture.  The  total  cost  of  the  erection  of  the 
premises,  exclusive  of  the  furnishing,  will  be 
about  2,000?.  It  is  intended  to  use  the  girls’ 
school,  on  the  same  floor,  in  connexion  with  the 
older  schools,  as  a temporary  chapel  during  the 
time  that  the  proposed  adjacent  new  Catholic 
church  is  in  course  of  erection. 

Havant. — A new  church,  to  be  dedicated  to 
St.  Joseph,  is  in  the  course  of  construction  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town.  It  consists  of  a nave 
and  aisles  56  ft.  6 in.  in  length,  the  width  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  being  18  ft.  and  9 ft.  respectively, 
and  a chancel  18  ft.  Sin.  iu  length  by  17  ft.  6 in. 
wide.  The  presbytery  is  also  being  erected  at 
the  north-east  end  of  the  chancel.  The  walls 
of  both  church  and  presbytery  are  of  flint  with 
stone  dressings.  The  high  altar  for  the  church 
is  beiug  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  A Briuoley, 

f Westminister-bridge-road,  aud  represents 


incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Joseph,  carved  i 
stone,  with  marble  pillais,  the  tabernacle  bei)l 
in  alabaster.  Mr.  Stallard  is  the  budder, 
Mr.  Farmer  clerk  of  the  works.  ■ 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wt'dnesfield. — About  the  beginningoflastyei 
the  Education  Department  sent  to  Wednesfie 
a notice  showing  the  deficiency  of  school  accor 
modation  in  that  parish,  and  stating  that  unle 
some  steps  were  taken  to  provide  for  the  d 
ficieucy,  a School  Board  would  have  to  be  forme 
The  deficiency  was  shown  to  bo  such  that 
school  for  170  children  was  required  at  Jlosel 
Hole,  one  for  170  children  at  Wednesfield  ai 
New  Cross,  aud  one  for  140  children  at  Woi 
End.  The  Rev.  W.  Stephens  (the  vicar)  ai 
various  of  his  friends,  being  desirous  of  avor 
ing  the  necessity  for  the  formation  of  a Schc 
Board  in  the  parish,  they  have  undertaken 
bnild  the  three  schools  reqirired.  The  mem 
rial  stone  of  tho  school  at  Wood  End  was  la 
by  the  Countess  of  Dartmouth.  It  is  to  foi 
a branch  of  the  Wednesfield  School,  and  t' 
proposal  is,  that  it  shall  bo  kept  for  you) 
children  and  infants,  the  older  pupils  attendii 
the  schools  at  Wednesfield.  The  accommod 
tion  will  be  as  required,  namely,  for  140  ch 
dren;  and,  towards  the  cost,  grants  have  bei 
promised  by  tho  Education  Department,  t 
National  Society  aud  the  Diocesan  Society,  ai 
donations  have  been  promised.  Tho  land  upt 
which  the  schools  will  be  built  is  the  gift  of  t' 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  erection  will  be  \ 
Mr.  Rollason,  of  Wolverhampton,  accordiug 
the  plans  of  Mr.  John  Bate,  juu.,  of  Wedue 
field. 

■FlTwibledon.. — A set  of  schools  for  boys,  girl 
and  infants  has  been  opened  near  the  Wimbledt 
Railway  Station,  iu  order  to  meet  the  requin 
ments  of  the  Government  Inspector  to  provw 
additional  accommodation  for  the  children  inti 
parish.  Among  other  speakers  at  the  mcetu 
was  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  The  schools  will  conta 
nearly  400  children,  and  have  been  built  I 
means  of  voluntary  subscriptions,  as  a Schcl 
Board  was  not  thought  advisable  in  the  parish 

Norluyy,near  Bishop's  Castle, — The  school  ne 
this  village,  built  by  the  late  Mrs.  Scott, 
Stourbridge,  has  been  formally  opened.  Tl' 
school  is  built  of  Norbury  and  Bath  stone,  ■ 
the  plain  west  of  the  Stretton  Hills,  where  it: 
conspicuous  for  a long  distance.  It  isuott'l 
first  new  school  built  by  the  same  family 
Shropshire,  a school  of  almost  equal  pretensii 
having  been  previously  built  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Addig; 
Scott  at  Ratlinghope. 


The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Lostwithiel.- 
A report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Losj 
withiel  has  been  presented  to  the  Rural  Sanitai 
Authority  of  the  Bodmin  Union  by  Mr.  T.  Mudg 
medical  officer  of  health.  In  this  report  H 
says;— "Our  inspection  includes  Losbwithil 
proper  and  the  portion  of  the  town  in  tlji 
parishes  of  Lanlivery  and  St.  Winnow.  We  fii 
in  both  the  latter  no  drainage,  foul  offensii 
deposits  of  black  filth  near  and  about  the  house 
an  open  leat  receiving  the  contents  of  how! 
drains,  privies,  slaughter-houses,  and  otb' 
offensive  matters,  and,  in  fact,  everything  th 
ought  not  to  be  in  a sanitary  view.  In  Week* 
Town  there  are  twenty-three  houses  without  if 
closet  or  privy  of  any  description.  Many  of  tl‘ 
houses  having  gardens,  and  a supply  of  earl: 
being  so  easily  obtained,  earth-closets  will  pro'l 
to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage.  The  wahi 
supply  is  poor,  the  spring  where  any  pui^ 
water  is  to  bo  bad  being  a considerable  distaniu 
from  the  houses,  and  the  stream  very  sinah 
, river  water  is  used  for  some  purposes.  ...... 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  great  mortality  thi , 
has  existed  here  from  measles,  scarlet  fevel 
small. pox,  and  other  zymotic  diseases.  By  tlv 
adoption  of  improvements  planned  by  yoi 
inspector  a great  saving  of  human  lives  may  E 
effected,  and  a large  amount  of  Buffering  ar 
poverty  also  prevented.’’ 

The  Sewerage  of  Lincoln. — Notwithstanil 
ing  the  strong  opinion  expressed  by  sever'! 
members  of  the  Town  Council  that  Lincoln ; : 
one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  kingdom,  vi.i 
have  to  record  the  fact  that  fever  is  at  tli  i 
present  time  rife  amongst  the  inhabitants.  ■ 
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Lead  in  Aerated  Waters.  — Dr.  llilne 
I thus  writes  to  the  Qlasgow  News: — “During 
the  present  week  I have  completed  the  ex- 
araination  of  seven  other  samples  of  aiirated 
(waters  obtained  in  Glasgow,  the  result  being  that 
Head  was  found  in  all  of  them.  The  following 
are  the  amounts  found  : — A sample  of  lemonade 
:inaDufactured  in  Glasgow  gave  '2  grain  per 

1 gallon ; a sample  of  lemonade  (no  label  on 
bottle,  gave  "05  grain  per  gallon  ; another  sample 
of  lemonade  (no  label),  gave  ••1  grain  per  gallon  ; 
ia  sample  of  gingerado  (no  label),  gave  nearly 
;T  grain  per  gallon;  a sample  of  soda-water, 
I manufactured  by  a well-known  Glasgow  firm, 
(gave  no  less  than  'G  grain,  and  a sample  of 
rtenjonade  from  the  same  firm  gave  '05  gi'ain  per 
Ijgallon ; lastly,  a sample  of  soda-watev,  also 
imanufactured  in  Glasgow,  gave  rather  over  ‘05 
per  grain  per  gallon.  While  the  use  of  some  of 
ithe  waters  mentioned  above  ought  certainly  to 
[jbe  condemned,  that  of  one  or  two  of  the  others 
[^8,  perhaps,  open  to  less  objection.  It  is  well 
lll^wn,  however,  that  in  the  peculiar  condition 
Iw  the  system  known  to  toxicologists  as  idiosyn- 
jorasy  an  amount  of  load  which,  under  ordinary 
Joircumstauccs  would  be  witliout  effect,  may  pro- 
>dQce  marked  symptoms  of  poisoning.  There  is, 
d think,  no  doubt  that,  as  regards  some  of  the 
(samples  referred  to,  the  contamination  occurs 
Kfluring  the  manufacture;  and  I quite  agree  with 

Icoirespondcnt  who  says  “ that  there  is  no 
ison  why  aiirated  waters  should  not  be  manu- 
iturod  entirely  free  from  lead,”  a suggestion 
lich  I commend  to  the  notice  of  the  makers  of 
286  beverages.” 

Water-supply,  Galashiels. — Two  rival  com- 
nii's  are  proposing  to  supply  Galashiels  with 
iter.  One  of  them,  says  the  weekly  jScotsiuan, 
we  believe,  the  same  company  that  proposed  to 
pply  water  to  Edinburgh  from  Manor,  and  has 
[Mr.  Stewart  for  engineer.  This  company  pro- 
jpoees  to  bring  water  to  Galashiels  from  Lug- 
Igato  ; but  the  exact  terms  have  not  as  yet  been 
jxaade  public.  A proposal  from  another  source 
iwas  issued  ou  Friday  week,  in  which  it  is  con- 
Itemplatcd  to  bring  water  from  Caddon,  at  the 
BStimated  coat  of  15,2401.,  exclusive  of  compen- 
satiou  for  the  abstraction  of  the  water  and  for 
lland.  This  is  to  supply  forty  gallons  per  head 
per  day  to  20,000  inhabitants.  The  proposed 
dear-water  basin  is  to  hold  3,000,000  gallons, 
ind  the  town  cistern  300,000  gallons.  The  pro- 
posal  is,  to  draw  the  water  from  a stream  at  a 
point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wiudycloors,  and 
;o  convey  it  along  the  slopes  of  the  Caddon  and 
Uoigic  bills  to  the  distributing  reservoirs  situ- 
ited  above  the  Windyknowe-road  on  the  GOO  ft. 
jontour  Ordnance  survey.  The  quality  of  the 
water  is  stated  to  be  unexceptionable,  and  to  be 
derived  from  a gathering  area  of  eight  square 
miles  of  almost  wholly  uncultivated  land.  The 
[length  of  pipe-track  is  6i  miles.  Mr.  Bell  is 
:2Lgineer  fortius  scheme. 

^ Proposed  New  Public  Hall  for  Tonbridge. 

fho  town  of  Tonbridge  has  been  en  /He,  on  the 
Mpasion  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of 
j he  new  Public-hall  of  the  Tonbridge  Public  Hall 
[Jompaiiy,  on  a suitable  site,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Eigh-street.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
ij»,000/.,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is 
|jt,093?.  The  building,  which  will  bo  erected 
nrom  plana  prepared  by  Messrs.  Cattermole  & 
>ilade,  architects,  of  Ipswich,  will  be  in  the  Gothic 
D'tyle  of  architecture  of  the  Decorated  period. 
Kbe  building  will  have  a frontage  of  G1  ft.,  and 
fit  the  upper  end  there  will  be  a tower  71  h.  in 
l;ieight,  with  an  aperture  for  clock,  and  at  the 
of  the  tower  will  be  an  iron  cresting.  The 
hall  will  be  in  the  rear  of  shops,  and  21  ft. 
irom  the  High-street,  so  that  the  noise  arising 
(rom  traffic,  &c.,  will  be  shut  out ; it  will  be  G9  ft, 
30  ft.  6 in,  wide,  with  platform,  under  a 
H£0ess,  20  ft.  8 in.  by  10  ft.  3 in.,  and,  taking  the 
|Rdilery  into  consideration,  it  is  computed  that 
! he  hall  will  accommodate  700  persons.  The 
Mali  will  be  lighted  on  either  side  by  five  win. 

8 ft.  6 in.  from  the  ground ; there  will  be 
• wo  sun-lights.  The  heating  will  be  by  means 
fa  hot-air  apparatus.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Samuel 

Poods,  Weybridge  : Mr.  H.  E.  Trevena,  clerk  of 
e works. 

A Memorial  Church.  — The  foundation- 
tone  of  the  new  church  about  to  be  erected  as 
j-meniorial  of  the  Pev.  George  Fisk,  late  vicar  of 
HlalverOjWas  laid  last  week  by  Ladj'  Emily  Foley, 
'he  edifice  will  accommodate  800  persons,  the 
ost  being  estimated  at  between  6,000J.  and 
,0001.  It  is  Gothic  in  style,  from  the  designs 
•f  Mr.  Barry,  of  Liverpool. 


Lamp  - Lighting  Extraordinary. — Some 
engineers  in  Baden  have  contrived  an  ingenious 
piece  of  mechanism,  which  has  already  been 
adopted  in  some  of  the  public  buildings  and 
streets  in  Heidelberg.  The  object,  says  the 
Olole,  is  to  provide  for  the  simultaneous  lighting 
of  all  the  gaslights  of  the  town.  This  has  been 
done  both  in  Paris  and  with  us  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  by  the  use  of  an  electric  wire;  bat  the 
German  engineers  have  invented  a method  more 
simple  and  durable.  Their  apparatus  can  be 
affixed  equally  to  all  gas-jets,  and  it  is  made  to 
act,  not  by  any  special  mechanism,  but  simply 
by  the  increased  pressure  of  the  gas,  which 
is  always  laid  on  from  the  gasometer  when 
the  lamps  should  be  lighted.  The  one  aot  of 
turning  on  the  gas  at  the  main  ignites  it  at  all 
the  burners  fitted  with  the  new  apparatus. 
When  the  pressure  is  diminished  at  the  main  the 
gas  can  either  be  totally  extinguished  or  let  down 
to  a thread.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  lighting  of  the 
streets  of  a town  that  the  invention  will  be  of 
practical  use.  Directly  the  gas  is  turned  on,  the 
whole  city  will  be  simultaneoasly  illuminated, 
and  when  in  the  early  morning  the  pressure  is 
reduced  the  light  may  be  totally  oxtirguiahed  or 
gradually  diminished.  The  pipes  must  be  better 
laid  than  they  are  in  London  ! 

Kill ’em  Alive ! — A receipt  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  insects,  which,  if  it  be  ono-half  as 
efficacious  as  it  is  stated  to  be,  will  prove 
invaluable,  is  published  by  the  Journal  of 
Chemist'll/.  Hot  alum-water  is  the  suggestion 
as  an  insecticide.  It  will  destroy  red  and  black 
ants,  cockroaches,  spiders,  chintz  bugs,  and  all 
the  crawling  pests  which  infest  our  houses. 
“ Take  two  pounds  of  alum  and  dissolve  it  into 
three  or  four  quarts  of  boiling  water ; let  it 
stand  on  the  fire  till  the  alum  disappears  ; apply 
it  with  a brash,  while  nearly  boiling  bot,  to  every 
joint  and  crevice  in  your  closets,  bedsteads, 
pantry. shelves,  and  the  like.  Brush  the  crevices 
in  the  floor  of  the  skirting  or  mop  boards,  if  you 
suspect  that  they  harbour  vermin.  If,  in  white- 
washing a ceiling,  plenty  of  alum  is  added  to  the 
lime,  it  will  also  serve  to  keep  insects  at  a dis- 
tance. Cockroaches  will  flee  the  paint  which 
has  been  washed  in  cool  alum  water.” 

Belgian  Competition  in  the  Iron  Trade. — 
Mr.  C.  W.  Milne,  Exchange-buildings,  Birming- 
ham, sends  to  the  local  Fast  a note  received  by 
him  from  Hull,  stating  that  a Belgian  firm,  the 
Acoy  Plant  Company,  has  carried  off  from 
English  competitors  a contract  for  2,000  tons  of 
iron  for  Botterdani ; and  that  other  Belgian 
firms  have  received  orders  for  3,000  tons  of 
machinery  plant,  also  for  Holland;  the  whole  of 
which,  according  to  precedent,  should  have  been 
ordered  from  English  houses.  This  diversion  of 
trade  is,  be  adds,  attributed  to  the  still  unset- 
tied  state  of  the  English  markets.  Our  own 
Admiralty,  we  may  add,  apparently  contemplate 
inviting  Belgian  ironmasters  to  compete  for  the 
iron  required  in  the  Navy  yards.  At  least  they 
have  sent  over  Mr.  Russell,  the  Superintendent 
of  Contracts,  to  investigate  the  Belgian  iron 
markets. 

Cork  School  of  Art. — About  two  years 
since  an  instance  of  the  success  of  Cork  stu- 
dents was  recorded  when  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mullins 
carried  off  the  silver  medal  of  the  Guild  of 
Coachmakers,  in  open  competition  with  the 
ortizans  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  last  year 
at  tbe  Technological  examinations,  under  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  T.  Mullins  was  awarded  a 
scholarship  of  50Z.,  entitling  him  to  attendance 
at  the  Queen’s  College  for  scientific  instruction. 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  just  issued, 
appears  a further  instance  of  the  success  of  the 
Cork  students,  viz. : — In  carriage  building,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  F.  Mullins,  first  Elementary,  with  a 
prize  of  51. ; Matthew  Mullins,  second  advanced. 
In  steel  manufacture,  Thomas  Fleming  and 
James  Pulvertaft,  second  Elementary.  . 

Ventilation  of  Cottages.  — The  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Wheatenhurst  Union 
have  done  good  service  by  issuing  a pirblic 
notice  calling  the  attention  of  owners  of  cot- 
tages  and  others  to  entries  in  reports  which  they 
have  received  from  their  medical  officers  of 
health.  Dr.  Eshelby,  officer  of  the  Haresfield 
district,  states  with  reference  to  cottages  in  that 
district: — “One  fault  is  very  common, — the 
bedroom  windows  not  being  made  to  open,  ren- 
dering it  impossible  to  ventilate  tbe»room  pro- 
perly,  and,  in  case  of  illness,  debarring  the 
patient  from  the  fresh,  cool  air,  which  is  so 
essential,  and  often  rendering  the  office  of  nurse 
or  attendant  both  disagreeable  and  dangerous.”  i 


Something  Like  a Granary.  — In  the 

resuscitated  city  of  Chicago,  amongst  other 
gigantic  buildings  just  completed  is  tbe  granary 
of  Armour  & Dole,  which  is  named  the  New 
Chicago  Elevator.  It  measures  312  ft.  by  100  ft., 
is  62  ft.  high,  has  thirty  bins,  holding  1,500,000 
bushels  of  corn,  and  floor  capacity  for  250,000 
bushels,  making  a total  capacity  of  1,750,000 
bushels.  There  are  twenty-two  elevators  or 
hoists,  with  twenty-two  SOO-bushels  hopper 
scales.  The  building  cost  300,000  dols.  for  tbe 
work  and  materials  alone.  The  nearest  granary 
in  England  approaching  the  above  is  we  believe 
at  Newark,  but  the  Cbicago  one  is  double  the 
size.  The  wheat  is  stored  for  export  to  this 
country,  but  owing  to  our  own  bountiful  harvest 
Chicago  will  have  some  difficulty  in  selling  it  this 
year. 

Middle  Temple  Library. — Travellers  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  will  observe  altera- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  general  structure 
of  the  library.  The  flues  have  been  a continual 
source  of  annoyance.  To  obviate  this  a number  of 
huge  and  unsightly  iron  tubes  were,  a short  time 
ago,  carried  across  the  roof  of  tbe  library,  quite 
spoiling  its  appearance.  These,  after  all,  have 
turned  out  useless,  and  now  the  Benchers,  at  a 
cost  of  over  1,000L,  are  engaged  in  running  up 
new  stacks  of  stone  chimneys,  springing  from  but- 
tresses, to  a height  of  27  ft.  above  the  battle- 
ments, and  3 ft.  above  the  ridge.  Two  new 
windows  are  being  constructed.  The  works  are 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Patman  & Wither- 
ingham,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Clerk  of 
Works  to  the  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

School  Board  School  for  Chiswick. — A 
new  building  has  been  erected  by  tbe  London 
School  Board  iu  the  parish  of  Chiswick.  Al- 
though tbe  parish  is  a large  and  opulent  one, 
and  affords  many  educational  advantages,  there 
is  one  portion  of  it  lying  backwards  towards  the 
Brentford-road,  which  is  iu  so  unsatisfactory  a 
state  as  peremptorily  to  demand  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Board.  The  new  sohooLhouse  is 
situate  close  to  the  railway,  on  which  trains  run 
every  few  minutes,  and  this,  it  is  thought,  may 
prove  some  disadvantage.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  for  opening  the  new  buildings,  wliich 
are  nearly  completed,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

Swindon. — Messrs.  Deacon  & Liddiard,  of 
tbe  Vale  of  White  Horae  Repository,  at  Swindon, 
have  Just  added  considerably  to  their  premises. 
The  new  stabling  is  28  yards  long,  13  yards  wide, 
and  is  capable  of  standing  forty-four  horses. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Read  was  the  architect.  The  venti. 
lation  is  mainly  from  the  roof  by  turret-like 
ventilators.  Tho  ventilation  can  be  governed 
to  suit  the  temperature.  The  stalls  are  of  pine, 
lined  with  elm,  a non-splintering  wood,  where 
horses  might  possibly  kick.  The  contract  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  George  Wiltshire,  of 
Swindon.  Other  additions  and  improvements 
have  also  been  made. 

The  Embankment  at  Westminster. — 

The  preliminarj'-  operations,  with  a view  to  tho 
construction  of  an  embankment,  are  being 
carried  out  on  the  cleared  portion  of  the  ground 
wliich  reaches  to  Wood-street,  and  the  outer  piles 
are  being  driven  down  preparatorily  to  the  fixing 
of  the  coffer-dams.  A large  number  of  men  are 
employed  on  the  work,  which  is  being  actively 
pushed  forward.  The  outer  wall  of  the  embank- 
ment will  run  almost  in  a straight  line  with  that 
of  the  terraces  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Eventually,  the  embankment  will  be  extended  to 
Lambeth-bridge. 

Election  of  Inspector  of  Nuisances  at 
Launceston. — At  a meeting  of  the  Launceston 
Sanitary  Authority,  held  at  tbe  Union  Work- 
house  on  Saturday,  Mr.  J.  0.  B.  Lethbridge  in 
the  chair,  the  election  of  an  inspector  of  nuisances 
for  tho  sanitary  district  of  Launceston  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
district,  was  proceeded  with.  There  were  nine 
candidates,  and  after  several  rounds  Mr.  William 
Coombe,  jun.,  of  Launceston,  was  elected  at  a 
salary  of  351.  per  annum  ! Area,  87,877  acres  ; 
population,  17,142  in  1871. 

Builders'  Machinery. — At  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  show, 
held  this  month  at  Staleybridge,  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Reynolds  & Co.,  of  Southwark-street,  London, 
were  awarded  the  society’s  silver  medal  for  wood- 
cutting  machinery.  They  also  took  a silver  prize 
medal  at  the  Bellevue  show,  held  at  Manchester ; 
and  the  Northamptonshire  Agricultural  Society 
awarded  them  a bronze  medal  last  week. 
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The  Pottery  Tree  of  Para  is  one  of  tte 
cariosities  of  Brazil.  The  stem  does  not  exceed 
a foot  in  diameter,  and  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
100  ft.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  tree  does  not 
consist  in  its  contiguration,  but  in  the  nature  of 
its  wood  and  bark,  which  contains  so  much  silica 
that  they  are  used  by  potters  in  the  production 
of  earthenware  vessels.  The  bark  contains 
more  silica  than  the  wood,  and  in  preparing  the 
bark  for  the  potter’s  use  it  is  first  burnt,  and  the 
residuum  is  pulverised  and  mixed  with  clay. 
An  equal  quantity  of  the  two  ingredients  pro- 
duces a superior  w-are.  The  fresh  bark  cuts  like 
soft  sandstone,  and  when  diied  it  is  brittle  and 
hard. 

Manchester  Art  Exhibition. — The  annnal 
exhibition  of  paintings  lias  been  opened  at  the 
Manchester  Royal  Institution,  and  shows  a great 
improvement  upon  its  predecessors  of  some 
years  past.  The  number  of  works  offered  for 
exhibition  was  about  1,500,  many  of  which  must 
Lave  been  rejected  solely  on  account  of  the-  ini- 
possibility  of  finding  room  for  more  than  700. 
The  collection  includes  Miss  Thompsou’s  “Roll 
Call,”  which  is  fully  appreciated  in  Mancl'.estcr. 

Proposed  Aqirarium  for  Eastbonrne. — 
It  is  rumoured  that  Eastbourne  is  to  receive 
another  addition  to  its  numerous  attractions,  iu 
the  shape  of  an  nqnnrium.  The  promoter.s  of 
the  project,  it  is  said,  have  visited  Eastbourne, 
secured  a site.near  the  Batbs  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  plans  are  in  prejiaratinn  at 
the  bauds  of  Messrs.  Currey,  the  Duke’s  town 
agents. 


TENDERS 

For  building  new  premises,  for  Messrs.  DebenhsTn, 
Tewson,  & Furmer,  at  Is'os.  1 and  '1,  Bucklershurv.  Mr. 
J.  ‘Whichcord,  architect 


Ashby  & Horner  ... 

Macey 

Turner  &,  8on  

Browne  ARoliinsoa 
Hill,  Higgs,  &IIU1, 

Fauikuer 

Hudkiii  

Kelly,  Brothfira  ... 
Scrivener  & White 
Killfiy  .. 

Bhunnur 

Mortar  

W.  S F.  Crnakcr... 
Snraerville  & Smith 
Merritt  A Ashby  ... 

Brass  

Henman  & Mann... 
Hand  .. 


IneludiDg  Fittings. 
....£9,205  0 0 
....  7,698  0 0 
....  7,648  0 0 

....  7,490  0 0 
....  7.438  0 0 
....  7,280  0 0 
....  7,226  0 0 
....  7,120  0 0 
6,992  0 0 

6.891  0 0 

....  ti,t.a7  0 0 
....  6,729  0 0 
....  6,5'4  0 0 
....  6,458  0 0 
....  6,404,  0 0 
....  0,363  0 0 
....  6,370  0 0 
....  6.174  0 0 
....  6,159  0 0 


For  rehuildinfr  the  Flash  Tavern.  Flask-walk,  Hamp- 
stead. Messrs.  Cumining  & Nixon,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Bill,  Higgs.  & Hill £3,463  0 0 

Gamtnou  A Sous  3,137  0 0 

Puwus 3,196  0 0 

Currer  A Sou  2,fK)7  0 0 

Hart  2,bt)0  0 0 

t-ulJum  2,795  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Victoiia  Hotel, 
Cliester-place,  Hyde  Park-gardens.  Messrs.  M'Hab-Soul 
A Pritchett,  arch'iti'Cts  : — 

Morelaiid  A Nixoa £688  0 0 

Hossowski 515  0 0 

Bluekinore  A Morley 4-i7  0 0 

Walton  A Sou  427  0 0 

Temple  A Forster  (acceptedj 124  0 0 

liar-Jiflitiff). 

Hill  (accepted)  £610  0 0 


Deterioration  of  Coal. — M.  Varreutrass  has 
made  sorao  important  e.xperimenfcs  on  the  effects 
of  exposure  to  the  air  on  coal  which  show  that 
the  loss  in  weight  sometimes  amounts  to  one- 
third,  aud  that  ihe  loss  of  power  is  much  greater 
even  than  that.  The  loss  of  weight  is  due  to 
the  slow  combustion  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the 
coal,  of  which  the  proportion  gradually  dimi- 
nishes in  c imparison  with  that  of  the  carbon, 
ashes,  aud  sulphur. 

Battersea  Boi-ial  Board.  — Mr.  Albert 
Thomas  Ackerman,  who  for  the  past  seven 
years  has  been  one  of  the  Charge  Ofiicers  of  the 
Surrey  County  Lunatic  Asj’lum,  Tooting,  has 
been  elected  superiutendeut  to  the  Battersea 
Cemetery.  There  were  upwards  of  200  appli- 
cants.  This  is  the  first  alteration  that  has 
occurred  since  the  Government  Inquiry  took 
place  some  few  weeks  since, 

London  International  Exhibition.  — A 
lecture  on  ancient  and  modem  bookbinding  will 
be  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Working 
Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union,  on  Saturday, 
(this)  26tb  inst.,  in  the  West  Theatre  of  the  Albert 
Hall,  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Wood.  After  the  lecture, 
the  visitors  will  inspect  the  collection  of 
Examples  of  Bookbinding  in  the  Exhibition. 

Proposed  Gymnasium  for  Shrewsbury. — 
A movement  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Shrewsbury 
for  establishing  a public  gymnasium  for  the 
town,  and  the  largeness  of  the  attendance  at  u 
public  meeting  which  baa  been  held  in  the 
Music  Hall  Buildings,  to  take  preliminary  steps 
in  the  matter  augurs  well  for  the  future  success 
of  the  movement. 

A New  Blind  Cord. — Mr.  Leedham  Binns, 
Okenshaw,  near  Bradford,  has  invented  a blind- 
cord  which  is  without  join  of  any  kind,  and  he  is 
thus  enabled  to  do  away  with  the  old-fashioned 
rack  and  pulley,  having  registered  a very  simple 
invention  in  its  place,  one  which  will  not  get  out 
of  order  and  can  be  guaranteed  to  last  for  years. 
—The  Draper. 

The  Highest  Spire  in  Europe. — Straabnrg 
Cathedral  is  now  beaten.  It  no  longer  has  “the 
highest  spire  in  Europe.”  The  new  church  of 
Sc.  Nicholas,  Hamburg,  has  just  been  finished, 
and  the  great  cross  was  placed  on  the  summit. 
The  total  height  is  472  ft.  This  is  called  6 ft, 
higher  than  Strasburg. 

Wood's  Patent  Mortar,  Cement,  and 
Concrete. — This  specifir-ation,  dated  7th  Octo- 
ber, lb73,  describes  forming  mortar,  cement, 
and  concrete,  by  combining  slag,  sand,  or  granu- 
lated  slag  with  iron  ore  aud  either  quick  lime 
or  hydraulic  lime  or  cement,  or  in  lieu  of  iron- 
atone  or  iron  ore  refuse  pyrites  may  be  used, 

Outbreak  of  Typhoid  Fever  at  Walker. — 
At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Walker  Local 
Board,  Dr.  Lownds,  medical  officer  of  health,  said 
that  typhoid  fever  was  spreading  in  the  district,  i 


For  new  mission  chapel,  Tottenliam-square,  Kiogsland. 
Mr.  H.  11.  Bridfiinan,  architect : — 

Kuight  (accepted) 


For  three  new  shops.  High-street,  Camden-town,  for 
Mr.  Charles  Slade.  Mr.  U.il.  Bridgman,  architect 
Knight  (accepted)  


For  alterations  at  the  Queen’s  Arms,  Hackney-rood, 
for  Mr.  B.  Bhilips.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect : — 

Marr  £'96  0 0 

Ihomersou  log  0 0 

Blackmore  A Mnrlcy 193  0 0 

Impey  (accepted)  172  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repaira  at  theVan  Trump,  Bethnal- 
green-rood,  for  Mr.  Arno.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  archi- 
tect : — 

Blackmore  A Morley £133  8 6 

Mirr  134  3 0 

Pringle  (accepted)  129  13  6 


For  alterations  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Korth- 
street,  "Whitechapel,  for  Mr.  Argent.  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
architect : — 

Impey  £268  0 0 

Puliner  225  0 0 

Pringle  213  0 0 

H carle  2 1 0 0 

Blackmore  A Morley 169  0 0 

For  proposed  new  ward  for  children,  at  the  Infirmary, 
Salisbury.  Mr.  John  Harding,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Williams  A Taylor  : — 

Adey  £1,761  0 0 

Plowman  .j..4S4  0 0 

John  Crook  4,195  0 0 

Thornton  A Conduit  4,169  0 o 

Cole 3,988  0 0 

C.  C.  Crook  3,963  0 0 

Bull  A Sous  3,810  0 0 

Wagner  3,773  0 0 

Hall  (accepted)  3,700  0 0 

For  schools,  master’s  house,  Board-room,  offices,  and 
boundary-walls,  Ac.,  at  Brynmawr,  Breconshire,  Wales, 
for  the  Llanelly  School  Board.  Messrs.  Alexander  A 
Henman,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Charles 
Henman : — 

Everal £7,8»  0 0 

Jones  A Allen  7,110  0 0 

Messrs.  UaTlcs 6,960.0  0 

Welsh  A Son  6,6il0  0 0 

Foster,  Brothers  (accepted)  ...  6,300  0 0 

For  new  police-station,  at  Blaina,  Monmouthshire. 
Mr.  W.  P.  James,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Hawkins £3,75o  0 0 

Everal 2,730  0 0 

Coleman,  Brothers 2,860  0 0 

Foster,  Brothers 2,235  0 0 

Jones  2,197  0 0 

Phillips  2,106  0 0 

Thomas  2,051  0 0 

Burgoyne  1,998  0 0 

Accepted  for  works  at  Croekford's,  St.  James’s-street, 
for  the  New  Liberal  Club.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect; — 
General  Uailder’ t Work. 

Newman  A Mann  £1,S65  0 0 

Curlon  Fierre  Work  to  Ceilin^t,  ^e. 

Jackson  A Sous  £370  0 0 

Plumbing. 

Smeaton £170  0 0 

i'tVeAen  Apparatus,  Jloi-tcaitr  Supplg,  Steam  Boilers, 
Baths,  1^0. 

Jeakes  A Co £1,368  0 0 

Beeorations  and  Pain(in^. 

Bell  ' £650  0 0 

Sunlight  and  Gastcork. 

Strode  A Co £73  0 0 

Bijls. 

Waygood  A Co £1I8  0 0 


For  the  reconstmetion  of  the  Worcester  Theatre. 
C.  J.  Phipps,  architect : — 

General  Builder's  Work. 

Newman  A Manu  £2,735  0 0 

"Wood  A Sons  2,369  0 0 

"Wells  2,247  0 0 

Dixon  (accepted)  2,000  0 0 

Becoralions, 

Bell  (accepted)  £250  0 0 

Act  Drop  and  Part  of  Scenery. 

Gordon  A Harford  (accepted),,,  £l60  0 0 

Sunlight  avd  Gaslights. 

Strode  A Co.  (accepted)  ^65  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  u new  warehouse,  on  the  si 
No.  57,  Knigbtrider-street.  Mr.  Johu  Wimble,  archt 
Quantitiea  supplied 

Hoare £l,6'i7  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  1,536  0 0 

Croaker  1,497  0 0 

Scrivener  A SVhite  1,-176  0 0 

Mortar  1.-158  0 0 

Fauikuer  1,4445  0 0 

For  alterations  to  No.  56,  Koighlrkler-sfreet.  Mr. 
"SViiuble,  architect.  Quantities  supplied; — 

Hoore £704  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  638  0 0 

Soriveutr  A White 630  0 0 

Mortar  81"  0 0 

Croaker  CIO  0 0 

Fauikuer  59G  0 0 

For  sundry  works,  in  alterations  and  repairs,  tc 
Plough  Ta^etn,  No.  55,  Fore-street,  City,  for  Mrs. 
Messrs.  Bird  A "Walters,  architects.  Quantities 
plied : — 

Newman  A Maun  £1,'13  0 0 

M'LachJau  488  10  0 

■"urark  438  0 0 

Brown 429  0 0 

Thompson  A Smith  420  0 0 

Ebbs  A Sou  -119  0 0 


For  new  schools,  in  Sumuer-road,  Lambeth, 
School  Board  fur  London.  Mr.  Eobson,  architect.  Q 
titles  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Meakiu  ;— 

Ennor  £9,038  0 0 

Newmau  A Mann 8,999  0 0 

Cooper-  8,670  0 o 

PritL-liai-d  8,591  0 0 

IVood  8,218  0 0 

Perry  A Co 8,106  0 0 

Brass  8,097  0 0 


For  alterations  at  No.  61,  Berners-street,  Oxford-ate 
for  Messrs.  Schwejpe  A Co.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  archill 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Newman  A Mann  (accepted)  £690  0 0 


:>r  alterations  and  additions  at  Downes  Bury,  Stei 
ruud,  Haverotock-hill.  Mr.  S.  Hewitt,  architect.  Q 
ties  not  supplied  ; — 

Newman  A Mann  £126  0 0 


For  stables,  coachhouse,  and  alterations  at  Wellinj 
Lodge,  Surrey,  for  Mrs.  Lumb.  Mr,  C.  A.  Beazley,  ai 
icct.  Q.uantities  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Mutlett;— 

AdamsonASuna £1,325  0 0 

Coles  I,2'i8  0 0 

Hide  1,260  0 0 

Nightingale  1,239  0 0 

Hazcll 1,236  0 0 

Keal 1,203  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 1,198  0 0 

Bays  A Ramage  1,169  0 0 


For  pulling  dowu  aud  rebuilding  Nos.  12  and  13,  Pou 
the  city  of  London,  for  Mr.  Sadler.  Mr.  F.  Chanoo 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  hy  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curt 
Sons 

Perry  A Co £3,6o9  0 0 

Eider  A Son  2,.i20  0 0 

Conder  2,429  0 o 

Brown 2,427  0 0 

Blaud  (acceptedj  2,183  0 0 


For  branch  esrabiisnment,  at  Margate,  of  the  Asy 
for  the  Deal"  and  Dumb,  Old  Kent-road,  London.  ^ 
lilies  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Gould.  Messrs.  Drewe  A Bo* 
architects ; — 

Buahell  A Sons  (accepted) £15,000  0 0 


For  building  a hall  and  offices,  at  Margate,  fori 
Aucient  Order  of  Foresters,  Court  Hunterian  No.  2, 
Messrs.  Drewe  A Bower,  architects.  Quantities 
Messrs.  Gardiner,  Son,  A Theobald  : — 

Parumor  A Son  (accepted)  £2,175  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Junction  Hotel,  Didcot,  Ilerkd 
for  Mr.  E.  "Wells,  M.P.  Messrs.  Drewe  A Bowe 
lects  ; — 

Jones  (accepted)  £320  0 


For  a covalescent  home,  at  Margate,  in  connexion 
the  Orphan  "Working  School  and  the  Alexandra  Orphad 
for  Infanta,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Soul  (founder).  Mea 
Drewe  A Bower,  architects.  Quantitios  by  Messrs.  6 
diner,  Son,  A Theobald:  — 

Colls  A Son  .,  ..  £3.344  0 

Boden 3,i'80  0 

Paramor  A Son  2,658  0 

BushelJ  A Sons 1,865  0 


Ada) 


1 A Go. 


Dover,  Son,  A Co 

Duomore  (error  of_33C) 

Groome 

Hamblin  (too  late) 

DickensoTi 

Bennett  A HoUey  

Riley  

Peacock 

Potter 

Seed  

Forshaw  (too  late) 

Haynes  

Wiltshire  (accepted) 


» 0 
192  10 
190  18  ' 
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MaidcnAanc,  Covcnt- 
Garden. 

HE  ordioaty  course  of 
London  streets  is  no 
exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  decay,  and  houses 
that  once  were  inhabited 
by  gentry  are  divided 
into  offices  or  bedrooms 
for  the  poor  j but  in  some 
few  instances  streets  re- 
cover their  lost  posi. 
tion,  and  the  growth  of 
ilaidon-lane  from  a com- 
mon  alley  to  a handsome 
street  is  a most  remark- 
able example  of  this  im- 
provement. Covent- 
garden  was  for  many 
years  the  fashionable  dis- 
trict of  London.  It  then 
became  a famous  place 
for  trade  j and  after  a 
period  of  decay  it  has 
now  revived  as  the  home 
ofliterary  bnsinesses  and 
offices,  and  most  of  the 
houses  ore  being  rebuilt. 

Afew  years  agoMaiden- 
lane  was  a narrow  pas- 
^ige,  and  no  thoroughfare.  Its  roadway,  which 
was  just  capable  of  allowing  a wagon  to  pass 
^long,  did  not  extend  the  whole  length  of 
(he  lane,  and  the  Soutbampton-street  end  was 
r.ntirely  paved.  Now  the  mean  houses  are  being 
jandsomely  rebuilt,  and  those  on  the  north  side 
placed  farther  back,  so  that  in  time  the  lane  will 
:ave  become  one  of  the  best  streets  in  the  dis- 
.riot.  The  paved  portion  was  added  on  to  the 
mo  when  Bedford  House  was  pulled  down,  and 
Slottthampton-street  built,  in  the  year  1704. 

I tbont  seventeen  years  ago,  the  Queen  and  the 
de  Prince  Consort  having  expressed  their 
liitentioa  of  visiting  the  Adelphl  Theatre,  it  was 
ijund  necessary  to  continue  the  roadway 
Ijhroughoub,  so  that  the  royal  carriages,  after 
getting  down  their  distinguished  occupants  at 
tie  stage-door,  might  pass  through  the  lane  into 
I outbampton-street.  The  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Bowever,  would  not  allow  the  lane  to  be  used  as 
C thoronghfare,  and  he  sob  up  a bar,  which  has 
[ow  been  removed.  Maiden-lane  is  called  in 
be  early  rate-books  of  the  parish  “ Maiden-lane 
r^ind  the  Bull  Inn,”  and  this  name  still  remains 
:iiBull  Inn  (or  Bullin)  court.  It  has  been  asso- 
I iated  with  the  names  of  numerous  distinguished 
jersons  from  an  early  period  in  its  existence, 
nd  one  of  its  first  inhabitants  was  the  famous 
iDgineer,  Sir  Cornelius  Vormuyden,  He  lived 
ere  daring  a portion  of  tho  time  that  he  was 
..ngaged  on  the  drainage  of  the  great  Bedford 
Hievel.  This  distinguished  man,  to  whom 
lagland  is  under  the  greatest  obligations,  after 
' aving  reclaimed  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
208,  morasses,  or  overflown,  muddy  lands,  and 
iiiaugurated  the  modern  syscem  of  embankment 
I ii  this  country,  is  supposed  to  have  gone  abroad 
nd  died  a poor,  broken-down  old  man,  after 
aving  been  forced  to  convey  to  strangers  the 
extensive  lands  that  he  had  reclaimed  and 
wned.  Mr.  Smiles  has  given  an  interesting 
■ccount  of  Termuyden  in  his  “Lives  of  the 
'logineers.”  He  was  a Fleming  by  birth,  and 
amo  to  England  in  1621.  In  this  year  he  re- 
<overed  land  from  the  Thames  at  Dagenham, 


and  was  afterwards  employed  at  Sedgemoor, 
Malvern  Chase,  and  Hatfield  Level.  In  January, 
1629,  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  for  his 
services,  and  in  1630  he  commenced  the  drainage 
of  the  Bedford  Level.  While  the  whole  country 
was  torn  by  the  excitement  of  the  Civil  War, 
Vermuyden’s  energy  was  entirely  devoted  to 
the  success  of  this  great  undertaking,  and  his 
“ sole  concern  was  how  to  raise  funds  wherewith 
to  pay  his  peaceful  army  of  Dutch  labourers  in 
the  fens.”  In  1642  he  published  “A  Discourse 
touching  the  Drayning  the  Great  Fennes  lying 
within  the  Beverall  Counties  of  Lincolne,  North- 
ampton, Huntingdon,  Norfolke,  Suffolke,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Isle  of  Ely.”  These  improve- 
ments were  not  made  withoutgreat  dissatisfaction 
being  expressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fens, 
who  objected  to  their  loss  of  common-rights, 
and  also  to  the  settlement  among  them  of  a 
colony  of  foreigners. 

Satirical  songs  and  ballads  written  against  the 
fen-draiuers  were  common.  One  entitled  “ The 
Powte’s  Complaint”  commences, — 

“ Come,  bretliren  of  the  water,  and  let  na  all  assemhle. 

To  treat  upon  this  matter  which  maVea  us  quake  and 
tremble  ; 

For  we  aball  rue,  if  it  be  true  that  Fens  be  undertaken, 

And  where  we  feed  in  fen  and  reed,  they'll  feed  both 
beef  and  bacon. 

They'll  sow  both  beans  and  oats,  where  never  man  yet 
thought  it; 

Where  men  did  row  in  boats  ere  undertakers  bought  it ; 

But,  Ceres,  thou  behold  us  now,  let  wild  oats  be  their 
venture, 

Ob,  let  tho  frogs  and  miry  bogs  destroy  where  they  do 
enter.” 

Another  attacks  the  Dutch  in  the  following 
strain : — 

“ Why  should  we  stay  hero  and  perish  with  thirst  ? 

To  tb'  new  world  in  the  moon  away  let  us  goe. 

For  if  a Dutch  co'ony  get  thither  first, 

'Tis  a thousand  to  one  but  they'll  drain  that  too  I ” 

The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  enemies  of  the 
King,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  member  for 
Huntington,  was  nob  ashamed  to  fan  the  flame 
' and  to  stir  np  the  discontent  at  numerous  publio 
meetings.  Vermuyden  is  believed  to  have  died 
soon  after  1656,  and  there  is  a tradition  that  his 
last  days  were  spent  in  the  poorhouse  at  Belton ; 
but  this  has  been  contradicted. 

To  return  to  Maiden-lane,  the  celebrated 
Archbishop  Bancroft  lived  here  both  when  Dean 
of  York  and  Dean  of  St.  Panl’s.  In  1663  Dug- 
dale  addressed  a letter  to  his  “much  honoured 
friend  Dr.  Sanoroft,  Dean  f)f  York,  at  Mr.  Clarke’s 
house  iuMayden-laneneereCovent-garden.”  The 
chief  glory  of  the  place, however,  is  that  it  was  here 
the  patriotic  Andrew  Marvell  refused  thebribe  that 
Lord  Treasurer  Danby  brought  to  him  from  the 
King.  On  April  21,  1677,  be  dated  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  constituents  at  Hull  from  his 
lodgings  in  Maiden-lane,  and  although  the  scene 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer’s  visit  is  stated  to  have 
been  “ on  a second  floor  in  a court  in  the 
Strand,”  it  is  believed  to  have  been  these  same 
lodgings  in  the  lane.  The  picture  of  that  room, 
with  its  contrasted  occupants,  the  pickings  of  the 
mutton  bone,  and  the  borrowed  guinea,  will 
always  be  cherished  by  those  who  can  appreciate 
purity  in  the  midst  of  political  and  moral  cor- 
ruption, The  oldest  chemist  and  druggist’s 
shop  in  London  is  that  of  Messrs.  Godfrey  & 
Cooke,  whose  business  was  established  in  1680  in 
Maiden-lane.  The  laboratory  occupied  a portion 
of  the  ground  upon  which  the  new  Boman 
Catholic  Church  is  being  built,  and  its  garden 
extended  as  far  as  the  Strand.  The  old  entrance- 
gates  existed  in  the  lane  until  quite  lately- 
When  Southampton-street  was  built  the  shop 
was  opened  there  and  the  laboratory  was  con. 
nected  with  it.  Ambrose  Godfrey  Hanokwitz, 
F.R.S.,  the  founder  of  the  business,  was  originally 
an  assistant  to  the  great  philosopher  Eobert 
Boyle,  under  whose  instructions  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  ounce  of  solid  phosphorus.  That 
uon-metallio  element  was  discovered  by  Brandt 
in  1669,  and  on  October  11,  1680,  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle  deposited  a sealed  packet  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  in  which  his  ex- 


periments were  recorded.  This  was  not  opened 
until  after  his  death,  when  it  was  printed  in  the 
“Philosophical  Transactions.”  In  1733  Hanck- 
witz  himself  communicated  a paper  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  “Phospliorus  urium,”  in  which  he 
wrote,  “ 1 know  myself  to  have  been  for  these 
forty  or  fifty  years,  that  is  ever  since  I left  the 
laboratory  of  my  master  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Boyle,  the  only  person  in  Europe  able  to  make 
and  produce  in  any  quantity  the  true  solid 
phosphorus.”  The  laboratory  in  Maiden-lane 
became  a fashionable  resort,  and  Hanckwitz 
astonished  and  delighted  his  visitors  by  the  per- 
formance ofvarious  popularexperiments.  There 
is  a print  of  the  laboratory  with  a portrait  of 
Hanokwitz  by  Yertue,  which  is  dated  1718.  In 
1724  “An  Account  of  the  new  Method  of  ex- 
tinguishing Fires  by  Explosion  and  Suffocation, 
introduced  by  Ambrose  Godfrey,  of  Oovont- 
gardeu,  Chymist,”  was  published,  from  which  it 
appears  that  Hanokwitz  was  sometimes  in  the 
habit  of  dropping  his  foreign-looking  surname. 
He  died  in  1741,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Ambrose  Godfrey,  who  tried  his  uncle’s 
invention  for  extinguishing  fires  in  1761  in  a build- 
ing  specially  erected  for  the  purpose.  Godfrey 
continued  the  busiuess  for  many  years,  and  in- 
creased its  reputatiou.  On  March  14,  1797, 
be  died  at  Shaftesbury  Home,  Kensington 
Gravel-pits,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  busi- 
ness passed  out  of  the  bauds  of  the  family. 
The  present  firm  of  Godfrey  & Cooke  gave 
np  the  business  in  Suutliampton-stroet  a few 
years  ago,  but  they  still  continue  that  in  Con- 
duit-street. 

In  tho  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  men  wore  wigs  and  ladies  built  elaborate 
erections  npon  their  heads,  the  profession  of 
hairdressing  was  au  important  one,  and  Covent- 
gardeu  became  the  head-qaarters  of  the  ex- 
perts. The  signs  partook  of  the  character  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  Voltaire  when  he  came 
over  to  England,  being  one  of  tho  lions  of  the 
season,  took  lodgings  at  the  White  Peruke  in 
Maiden-lane.  Turner,  the  great  painter,  was 
the  son  of  a hairdresser,  and  was  bom  on 
April  23,  1773,  in  his  father’s  house,  which  stood 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  Hand-oourt,  a narrow 
place  on  the  north  side  of  Maiden-lane,  entered 
by  an  iron  gate.  The  door  of  the  house  was 
under  the  archway.*  Turner  was  baptised  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Paul  on  the  14lh  of 
May,  where  bis  parents  had  been  married  on 
August  29,  1773.  Professor  Raskin  contraste 
the  boyhood  of  Giorgione  at  Verona  with  that 
of  Turner  in  Covent-gardeu,  and  he  sees  the 
iufiuence  of  tho  market  and  its  surroundings  in 
the  pictures  of  the  latter.  Turner  lived  with  his 
father  here  until  1800,  when  he  was  elected  an 
Assoedate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Then  he 
moved  to  Harley-street,  and  afterwards  to  Queen 
Anne-street.  The  old  man  left  his  barber’s  shop, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  to  do  a servant’s 
work  in  bis  son’s  gallery.  Bounell  Thornton,  a 
well-known  author  in  his  day,  and  joint  editor 
with  the  elder  Colman  of  the  Oonnoisieur,  was 
the  son  of  an  apothecary  in  the  lane.  John 
Ireland,  the  author  of  “ Hogarth  Illustrated,” 
was  originally  a watchmaker  in  Maiden-lane,  bat 
bis  taste  for  literature  and  art  drew  him  away 
from  his  business.  Beloo,  in  tho  “ Sexagen. 
arian,”  relates  the  following  anecdote  of 
Ireland  before  be  left  Maiden-lane.  He  was 
once  in  his  shop  at  a very  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  little  expecting  a customer,  when  an 
old  man,  of  very  mean  appearance  as  to  dress 
and  person,  presented  himself  and  desired  to  see 
one  of  the  most  valuable  watches  in  his 
possession,  and  one  that  without  any  considera- 
tion of  price  ho  could  conscientiously  reoom- 
mend.  Ireland  produced  a repeater  of  which 
he  thought  very  highly.  The  old  man,  after 


• A sketek  of  the  house  will  be  found  in  onr  volume  for 
1861  (xix.),  p.  870. 
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taking  a few  niiuuteB  to  examine  it,  inquired  the 
price.  “ Fifty  guineas.” — ” la  that  the  lowest  ? ” 
‘‘  It  is.’’  The  money  was  paid  at  once,  and  the 
old  man  cn  leaving  the  shop,  gave  his  card  of 
address.  He  turned  out  to  be  the  celebrated 
miser,  Elwes,  and  he  frequently  called  afterwards 
in  Maiden-laue  to  express  his  satisfaction  with 
his  purchase.  Ireland  was  acquainted  with 
Hogarth’s  widow,  whom  he  assisted  in  the 
disposal  of  the  artist’s  prints,  and  from  whom  he 
learned  many  particulars  of  Hogarth  and  his 
works,  which  he  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
book  wliich  he  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Boydells.  He  died  in  poor  circumstances 
near  Birmingham  in  1808.  One  of  the  last 
residents  in  the  lane  of  any  note  was  Proctor, 
the  sculptor  of  ‘’Ixion  at  the  Wheel,”  who  died 
poor  in  a house  on  the  north  side.  Maiden-lane 
has  been  greatly  favoured  by  artists,  and  two 
societies  that  were  worsted  in  their  contest  with 
the  Hoyal  Academy  held  their  exhibitions  here 
for  a time.  The  Free  Society  of  Artists 
exhibited  tbeir  pictures  in  the  years  1765  and 
1766,  in  a portion  of  the  warehouse  of  Mr. 
Moreing,  an  upholsterer,  butin  1779  they  expired 
after  having  exhibited  in  several  other  places. 
The  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  of  Great 
Britain  fitted  up  a studio  and  opened  an  academy 
on  the  south  side  in  the  year  1770,  but  they 
made  their  last  public  appearance  at  Spring, 
gardens  in  1791.  William  Woollett,  the  engraver, 
was  their  secretary.  Mundy’a  Coffee-house,  a 
noted  place  in  its  day,  was  kept  by  Jack  Mundy, 
a sporting  and  betting  character,  who  previously 
lived  in  Round-court,  Strand,  which  was  partly 
in  the  Bermudas  and  partly  in  Porridge  Island. 
Junius  in  1772  directed  Woodfall  to  send  two 
copies  of  the  collected  edition  of  his  Letters  to 
Mundy’s  to  be  left  there  for  him.  The  instruc- 
tion is  contained  in  the  following  curious  letter, 
dated  March  3:  — “Your  letter  was  twice 
refused  last  night,  and  the  waiter  as  often 
attempted  to  see  the  person  who  sent  for  it.  I 
was  impatient  to  see  the  book,  and  I think  I bad 
a right  to  that  attention  a little  before  the 
general  publication.  When  I desired  to  have 
two  sets  sewed  and  one  bound  in  vellum,  it  was 
not  from  a principle  of  economy.  I despise  such 
little  savings,  and  shall  still  bo  a purchaser.  If 
I was  to  buy  as  many  sets  as  I want  it  would  be 
remarked.  Pray  let  the  iivo  sets  be  well 
parcelled  up  and  left  at  the  bar  of  Mundy’s 
Coffee-house  in  Maiden-lane,  with  the  same 
direction,  and  with  orders  to  be  delivered  to  a 
chairman,  who  will  ask  for  them  in  the  course  of 
to-morrow  evening.”  The  Cider  Cellars,  a 
tavern  and  singing-hall,  which  existed  for  more 
than  a century  on  the  south  aide  of  the  lane, 
was  opened  about  1730,  and  is  mentioned  in 
“Adventures  Underground”  (1750).  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  where 
Nell  Gwynne  acted  as  waitress,  and  dealt  out 
“ strong  waters  to  the  gentlemen.”  The  tradition 
of  this  popular  character  having  lived  hereabouts 
finds  expression  in  the  sign  of  the  Nell  Gwynne 
Tavern  in  Bullin-court.  The  Cider  Cellars  was 
a favourite  resort  of  Professor  Person,  and  was 
long  frequented  by  stayers  out  at  night  as  a 
place  for  suppers  after  the  theatres.  The 
company  could  listen  to  the  utterances  of  “ Sam 
Hall,”  and  other  comic  singers,  while  they 
regaled  themselves  with  devilled  kidneys, 
oysters  and  welch  rabbits,  with  cigars,  glasses 
of  brandy,  and  of  London  stout.  The  place 
continued  to  drag  on  a miserable  existence  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  first  half  of  the 
present  centnry.  In  its  latter  days  it  was  the 
temporary  home  of  the  Fielding  Club,  which 
consisted  of  literary  men  and  men  of  pleasure 
who  needed  a place  of  resort  late  at  night. 

The  etage-door  of  the  Adelphi  theatre  is  in 
Maiden-lane,  and  as  we  have  already  mentioned 
the  Queen  has  honoured  this  dingy  place  with  a 
visit.  A few  years  ago  was  to  be  seen  by  the 
side  of  the  door  a huge  iron  pump-handle  fixed 
in  the  wall.  This  was  intended  to  pour  a large 
volume  of  water  upon  the  stage  in  case  of  fire, 
and  tradition  states  that  it  was  fixed  in  its 
position  after  an  actress  had  been  burnt  to 
death  in  sight  of  the  audience.  The  old  Adelphi 
theatre  was  built  on  speculation  by  John  Scott, 
a colour-maker,  and  was  originally  called  the 
Sans  Pareil.  It  was  opened  on  November  27th, 
1806,  and  the  entertainments  consisted  of  a 
mechanical  and  optical  exhibition,  with  songs 
and  recitations.  It  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Little  Adelphi,  and  became  a great  success 
when  Pierce  Egan’s  “ Tom  and  Jerry,”  drama- 
tised by  Moncrieff,  was  brought  out,  with  Wrench 
as  Tom  and  John  Reeve  as  Jerry.  The  piece 
was  acted  for  the  first  time  on  November  26,' 


1821,  and  soon  sent  the  town  mad  with  excite, 
ment.  In  July,  1825,  Terry  and  Y’ates  became 
joint  lessees,  Terry  being  backed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  in  consequence  lost  a largo  sum  of 
money.  Between  1828  and  1831  the  elder 
Charles  Mathews  leased  the  theatre  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Yates,  and  gave  those  “At  Homes” 
which  Botboronghly  delighted  our  fathers.  The 
Adelphi  has  long  been  the  home  of  a special 
class  of  melodrama,  aticl  has  been  famous  for  its 
long  runs.  The  most  noted  of  its  pieces  is  the 
“ Green  Bushes,”  of  which  the  story  goes  that  a 
man  left  London  while  it  was  being  acted,  and 
after  travelling  round  the  world  returned  to  find 
it  still  occupying  the  stage.  He  might  have 
done  so  again  since  then,  and  if  he  shonid  return 
next  week  he  would  find  it  again  being  played, 
with  the  original  actress  in  the  principal  part. 
John  Reeve  obtained  his  reputation  at  this 
theatre  and  the  fame  of  Wright,  Webster, 
Madame  Celeste,  and  Paul  Bedford  is  inti- 
mately  connected  with  it.  We  have  not  men- 
tioned the  famous  oyster-rooms,  nor  the  stained 
glass  works  at  the  corner  of  Southampton- 
street,  nor  the  Charity  School  in  Hand-court, 
but  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the 
interest  of  Maiden-lane.  It  is  a long  history  for 
so  mean-looking  a place,  but  a street  that  con- 
tains a church,  a synagogue,  and  a theatre,  can 
hardly  be  called  insignificant. 


SITE,  AS  IT  CONCERNS  THE  BUILDER. 

The  special  points  at  which  architecture  comes 
in  contact  with  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  of 
sculpture  have  not  unfrequently  been  the  theme 
of  the  lecturers.  Indeed,  men  whose  zeal  out- 
ruus  their  discretion  have  but  too  often  entered 
the  arena  as  champions  for  the  superior  claim  of 
one  or  other  of  the  three  sister  pursuits  to  be 
considered  as  the  most  important.  Into  any 
such  dispute  we  decline  to  enter.  Questions  of 
the  kind  can  only  arise  from  want  of  trne 
acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  art.  It  is  not 
that  a man  know’s  more  of  architecture,  but  that 
he  knows  less  of  sculpture,  or  of  painting,  that 
leads  him  to  use  such  an  expression  as  that  the 
former  is,  par  eminence,  the  fine  art.  And  so 
with  regard  to  either  of  the  others. 

But  it  is  a matter  eminently  instructive  to 
inquire,  not  so  much  into  the  relations  which,  in 
individnal  instances,  the  craft  of  the  artist  who 
deals  with  form  occupies  with  regard  to  the  craft 
which  deals  with  shadow  or  with  colour,  or  into 
the  mode  in  which  the  attention  may  be  duly 
divided  between  the  useful  and  the  beautiful,  as 
into  the  principles  which  underlie  all  such 
relations.  There  is  such  an  ideal  conception  as 
that  of  the  artist  faculty,  or  giftj  apart  from  its 
method  of  expression.  Before  education  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a commodity  to  be  supplied  in  a 
certain  quantity,  of  a given  price  and  quality, 
and  as  one  which  nine  men  out  of  ten  are  able, 
more  or  less  saleably,  to  manufacture  on 
demand,  there  were  certain  advantages  mingled 
with  the  disadvantages  of  a state  of  things  so 
utterly  unfashionable.  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  education  was,  before  all  things,  a tradition. 
Self-education,  in  the  sense  of  acquiring  an  un. 
practical  and  superficial  knowledge  of  a subject, 
by  the  perusal  of  popular  guide-books  and  hand- 
books,  was  then  undreamed  of.  We  are  not 
about  to  contrast  the  ideas  now  held, — more 
fully  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  than 
in  Europe, — of  the  capacity  of  any  man,  on  a 
few  months’  notice,  to  fit  himself  for  the  functions 
of  physician,  divine,  politician,  engineer,  advo- 
cate, or  any  other  special  branch  of  human 
study,  with  those  expressed,  by  the  greatest 
master  of  the  English  language,  of  the  character 
of, — 

“ A sclaolar,  and  a ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuadingj 
Lofty  and  sour,  to  those  that  loved  him  not. 

But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer.” 

Yet  we  wish  to  point  back  to  the  time  when, 
special  excellence  only  being  conceived  to  be  the 
result  of  special  training,  pursued  for  a defined 
time,  under  prescribed  conditions,  the  intellect 
was  leas  in  subjection  to  the  manipulative  power 
than  is  now,  too  often,  the  case.  In  the  time 
when  Italy  made  an  effort  to  rise  to  something 
of  the  eminence  which  had  formerly  been 
attained  by  Greece,  the  idea  of  the  artist,  pure 
and  simple,  was  far  more  faithfully  embodied 
than  we  now  conceive  to  be  desirable,  or  even 
possible.  Would  Michelangelo  have  been  most 
discontented, — if  the  Pope  had  enforced  him  to 
limit  his  study  to  one  art,  in  order  that  he  might 
attain  higher  excellence  in  its  mastery, — to  be 
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tied  and  bound  to  sculpture,  to  painting,  or  , 
architecture  ? Or  by  which  of  his  polyglj 
accomplishments,  as  engineer,  musician,  paint(| 
sculptor,  or  architect,  would  Leonardo  ha:| 
elected  that  his  name  should  have  been  excli 
sively  characterised,  as  a legacy  to  posterity  ?j 

The  subject  which  has  suggested  these  n 
flections,  is  one  of  the  duties  which  the  architej 
is  sometimes  called  on  to  discharge,  which  mo 
on  the  one  baud,  be  extremely  simple  and  eas;! 
but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  may  sometimes  ci| 
forth  the  instincts  of  genius.  We  speak  of  t; 
choice  of  site,  or  selection  of  position  and  aspec 
viewed  with  reference  to  design. 

In  a country  which  is  meted  and  parcelled  o 
as  is  great  part  of  the  England  of  to-day,  t 
power  of  choice  and  selection,  as  to  site  a 
aspect,  which  an  architect  is  at  liberty  to  ext 
cise,  is  often  extremely  rare.  The  greate 
amount  of  building,  exclusive  of  repairs  a 
renewals,  now  annually  carried  on  in  tl 
country,  is  urban  or  suburban.  In  such  buildii 
but  little  choice  is  often  left  as  to  site, — a stre 
is  set  out,  or  a plot  of  ground  has  been  bongl 
on  which  a house  or  houses  are  to  be  built.  T 
ordinary  rules  as  to  access,  light,  drainage,  a 
ventilation,  are  such,  in  these  cases,  as  to  leat 
very  little  freedom  to  the  architect.  It  is  rath 
by  the  convenience  of  his  internal  arranp 
ments,  and,  perhaps,  by  some  original  idea- 
effect  in  tbo  elevation,  that  he  will  strive  ' 
assert  his  professional  merit,  than  by  the  prima 
choice  of  plan.  When  it  is  not  for  him  j 
choose  the  site,  he  may  say, — why  trouble  hi 
by  the  assertion  that  ability  to  choose,  and  ma| 
the  best  of,  position,  is  so  great  an  artistic  gifej 

But  even  in  the  lowest  and  most  contract! 
range  of  urban  building,  the  care  to  be  given-! 
the  treatment  of  site  is  of  primary  important] 
Such  care  is  an  essential  element  of  ti 
sanitary  character  of  a building.  Questions  n 
aspect,  of  ventilation  and  drainage,  and  of  pi| 
manent  dryness  and  dampness  in  bnildifi 
although  not  to  be  reduced  to  consideration  i 
site  alone,  can  never  be  adequately  solv'; 
without  ample  preliminary  study  of  this  fi.| 
condition  of  a building.  The  manner  in  whUi 
for  want  of  such  care,  a house  may  be  said  j 
stand  in  its  own  light,  or  to  block  up  its  0'| 
access,  or  in  some  way  to  be  far  from  the  bi; 
arranged  building  which  might  be  designed  li 
the  locality,  is  only  truly  known  to  those  w| 
have  suffered  from  these  easy  hits  of  misccj 
struction.  Again,  people  are  very  little  awan 
how  thoroughly  the  question  of  site  may  be  ol 
of  yards,  rather  than  of  furlongs, — of  inohd 
almost,  rather  than  of  yards.  We  can  spe[! 
from  personal  experience  in  this  matter,  in  t| 
charming  little  watering-place  of  Arcachon,  i 
the  South  of  France.  There  in  two  villas,  ti 
garden  of  each  of  which  descended  to  the  shc’ij 
of  the  bay,  the  soil  of  both  of  which  was  identic.i 
the  limiting  lines  of  the  properties  parallel,  ti 
size  and  general  amount  of  accommodate 
identically  the  same,  and  the  localities  with' 
100  yards  of  each  other,  the  ordinary  tempen; 
tures  differed,  in  a Lot  summer,  by  fully  'I 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  maximum  heat  ti 
the  day.  The  one  was  so  arranged  as  to  cab; 
the  least  movement  of  the  sea  breeze,  and  to  ,i 
as  far  as  possible  shielded  from  the  snn.  T.. 
other  had  summer-houses  and  bath-houses  3 
placed  in  the  garden  as  to  cut  off  the  breeze  froi; 
the  windows  of  the  house.  A sort  of  catch  tn, 
for  heat  was  contrived  in  the  plan  of  th: 
villa,  with  its  wings  and  offsets;  and  the  resc* 
was  what  we  have  stated. 

Again  the  question  of  site  is  one  of  yard 
geologically  speaking.  Who  has  not  lived,  c 
visited,  in  a house  of  which  certain  rooms  we' 
hopelessly  damp  ? How  often  is  it  the  caS' 
especially  in  old  rambling  country-houses,  th  ’ 
there  are  floors  or  walls  in  which  water  seen- 
to  forego  its  proper  nature,  and  to  rise  and  coa 
forth,  at  its  own  will,  in  spite  of  whatever  mu 
be  done  to  repress  it  ? Sometimes  the  cause  W3i 
be  found  to  be  the  position  of  the  building  (,« 
the  junction  of  two  geological  strata.  On  hill  sidur 
this  not  unfrequently  occurs.  In  the  lofty  hiL 
that  form  a panorama  round  London,  to  tit 
north  and  north-west,  are  to  bo  found  some  i 
the  moat  healthy,  as  well  as  the  most  beantift- 
building  sites  in  England.  A fine  bed  of  gravT 
underlies  the  rich  turf ; and  gives  deligbtfl 
elasticity  to  the  air.  -4.11  parts  of  this  range  ma 
be  thought  to  be  alike,  and  nothing  would  h. 
more  natural  than  for  a person  who  wished  tl 
perchase  a plot  of  land,  in  order  to  build  bin 
self  a house,  to  select  the  sloping  side  of  the  hil  I 
so  as  to  obtain  shelter,  by  its  crest,  from  tfc 
keenness  of  the  north  wind. 
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Wo  tave  in  mind  a property  thus  situated,  on 
* very  lofty  elevation,  but  some  60  or  100  feet 
lower  than  the  summit,  where  a mansion  was 
erected  in  which  expense  was  nob  spared,  and 
•which,  not  only  in  its  elevation,  but  in  the  un- 
usual  elegance  of  its  plan  and  arrangements,  was 
a credit  to  the  architect.  The  grounds  were 
laid  out  in  ^appropriate  lawns  and  shrubberies, 
and— the  place  was  intolerably  damp  ! How  was 
this,  at  such  an  elevation,  with  a fall  below 
its  foundation  that  would  have  swallowed  up  the 
Thames  ? Simply  because  the  outcrop  of  a 
layer  of  clay,  under  the  gravel  that  formed  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  occupied  this  precise  locality. 
So  that,  in  fact,  the  house  was  built  on  the  edge 
3f  a subterranean,  invisible  lake ; which  rose 
with  every  shower  j overflowed,  as  a matter  of 
jourae  ; and  kept  the  whole  place  in  constant — 
20t  hot,  but  cold  water. 

Now  here  a proper  geological  examination  of 
;lje  site  would  have  prevented  all  the  mischief. 
Pho  slightest  indication — a ridge  of  moss  in  the 
-urf ; the  presence  of  iris  j a rush  in  the  meadow,  a 
lamp  stain  on  a lawn,  or  on  a path  in  the  garden-— 
vould  have  told  of  danger.  By  timely  examina- 
fiou,  either  the  pervious  stratum  would  have 
)een  tapped,  by  opening  an  adit  in  the  clay  sill ; 
)r  the  position  of  the  house,  with  regard  to  the 
unction  of  pervions  and  impervious  strata 
vould  have  been  changed;  or  finally,  the  site 
vould  have  been  pronounced  radically  unfit 
or  building,  except  with  great  precautions, 
luch  as  fouudations  of  concrete  and  of  aspbalte. 
Jut  if,  as  probably  was  the  case,  the  only  objects 
egarded  were,  central  position  in  the  grounds, 
or  the  sake  of  tranquillity;  or  level,  with  re. 
erence  to  command  of  view  on  the  one  hand, 
lud  the  shelter  of  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  tho 
itlier  J the  geological  nature  of  the  spot  re- 
•enged  itself  for  the  neglect,  and  a noble  house 
Fas  seriously  damaged,  or  even  made  perma- 
lently  uninhabitable,  for  want  of  a careful  ex. 
mioation  of  the  details  of  the  site. 

If  we  now  turn  to  some  of  our  most  ancient 
nd  important  buildings,  we  shall  see  how  site 
as  been  regarded,  and  also  how  it  has  been  dis- 
sgarded,  by  our  ancestors.  Or  rather,  perhaps, 
fe  ought  to  say,  how  certain  considerations, 
?hich  now  have  very  much  weight,  do  not 
ppear  to  have  possessed  the  same  weight  in  the 
udgment  of  past  generations. 

We  refer  to  the  matter  of  damp.  We  think 
aat  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  the  constitn* 
ion  of  the  Englishman  of  to-day  is  more  easily 
n 1 unfavourably  affected  by  damp  than  was 
be  case  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors, 
specially  of  our  remote  ancestors.  We  are 
ware  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  viewing  the 
ase  is,  that  we  now  pay  more  attention  to 
ygienic  considerations  than  was  formerly  the 
&BC.  That  this  is,  in  some  cases,  true,  we  are 
lOfc  about  to  deny.  Neither  can  it  be  denied 
hat  such  attention  has  been  forced  upon  us  by 
harp  and  severe  punishment.  But  as  to  fancy- 
3g  that  either  the  average  builder  of  a homestead 
or  his  family,  or  the  more  careful  projector  of  a 
oble  and  costly  mansion,  is  now  more  at  home 
a what  we  may  call  the  selection  of  natural 
lUories,  more  observant  of  the  slight  indications 
tven  by  Nature,  more  careful  to  build,  or  plant, 
r dwell,  exactly  where  the  step  is  the  most 
lastic,  the  air  most  pure  and  bracing,  or  sooth, 
og,  as  wished  for  the  constitution,  and  the 
atural  advantages  of  site  mor^  perfect,  than 
jas  the  case  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, — 
he  case  is  certainly  very  far  from  proven.  If 
I'e  were  to  point  to  any  period  of  time,  since 
he  overthrow  of  the  Boman  Empire,  when  the 
fit  of  men  was  taxed  to  render  moat  luxurious 
he  appliances  of  life,  we  should  name  the  era 
f tho  House  of  Valois  in  France,  and  of  tho 
louse  of  Medici  in  Florence  and  in  Home, 
laturc  was  then  solicited,  with  more  anxious 
are,  to  unveil  her  secrets,  than  at  almost  any 
ther  period  familiar  to  the  historian  of  taste, 
rt,  and  luxury.  That  the  architects,  the 
[hysicians,  and  the  graceful  and  worthless  idlers 
jf  those  days  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
fleet  of  climate  on  the  human  constitution  and 
:abit,  we  take  to  be  simply  impossible,  as  well 
a in  contradiction  to  the  literature  of  the  time, 
ot,  how  many  a stately  mansion,  built  or  re- 
uilt  in  that  period  of  history,  has  a low  damp 
ite,  such  as  now  renders  it  deserted  ? Earlier 
et,  wo  find  such  various  foundations  as  Foun- 
ains  Abbey,  the  Matson  Dieu  at  Arundel,  the 
’riory  at  Haverfordwest, and  many  others  that  will 
ecall  to  the  memory  of  our  readers,  perched  on 
ihe  very  margins  of  streams,  in  flat,  rich, 
alleys,  in  which,  if  monks  were  now  resident, 
ihe  rheumatism  would  save  them  the  necessity 


of  any  other  penance.  And  in  times  yet  more 
remote,  before  a steeple  had  been  built,  or  an 
abbey  founded,  tho  Gauls  and  the  Britons  who 
resisted  the  relentless  arms  of  Julius  Caesar,  had 
their  strongholds  in  the  midst  of  swamps.  The 
selection  of  sites  for  monasteries,  and  the  yet 
earlier  selection  of  natural  fastnesses,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  less  artificially  nurtured 
natives  of  the  island  were,  in  those  days,  far  less 
liable  to  injury  from  damp,  and  that  the  rude 
vigour  of  their  health  could  afford  to  laugh  at 
conditions  which  no  one  now  can  with  impunity 
encounter. 

With  respect  to  the  importance  of  site,  re- 
garded as  a matter  of  seouiity  and  defence,  the 
greatest  change  which  has  occurred  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  art  of  building  (so 
far  as  relics  exist  in  proof)  to  the  present  day, 
has  occurred  within  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  That  change  is  entirely  due  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  projectile  power  of 
artillery, — an  increase  which  can,  by  no  means, 
be  regarded  as  having  attained  its  limit.  In 
1868,  a Whitworth  gun  of  9.in.  calibre,  threw 
projectiles  weighing  250  lb.,  for  distances 
exceeding  11,000  yards.  The  weight  of  this 
gun,  which  has  never  been  equalled  in  range, 
was  14  tons  8 cwt.  Guns  of  25  tons  weight, 
and  11-in.  calibre,  are  now  commonly  constructed 
in  Prussia  as  well  as  in  England ; and  erperi- 
ments  are  in  progress  as  to  guns  of  35  tons 
weight.  The  results  of  this  enormous  increase 
in  the  power  of  projectiles  has  been,  as  we 
pointed  out  long  ago,  to  reduce  many  positions 
that  were  once  considered  impregnable,  to  a 
second  rank  j and  to  leave  to  many  fortresses  of 
the  second  class,  no  further  importance  than  that 
of  affording  security  against  a coup  de  main.  A hill 
which,  as  dominating  all  the  country  round  for 
three  or  four  miles,  was  formerly  secure  against 
attack,  except  in  the  form  of  a regular  siege,  if 
it  is  commanded  by  a more  lofty  eminence  at  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  is  now  under  a 
crushing  fire.  Thus  a site  like  that  of  Genoa, 
which  was  self-contained  and  commanding 
during  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  has  now  no 
military  character  whatever,  unless  its  defenders 
be  in  possession  of  the  surrounding  heights. 
Again,  a fortress  like  Gaeta,  which  owes  much  to 
its  isolated  position,  but  of  which  all  the  actual 
defence  is  the  work  of  the  builder,  loses  its  old 
fame  from  the  fact  of  being  readily  approach. 
ablebysea,andthu88ubjeottothe  fire  ofaheavier 
artillery  than  may  chance  to  be  within  its  walls. 
When,  however,  we  find  united,  isolation, 
dominant  position,  and  defences  of  the  nature  of 
earthworks,  as  at  Gibraltar,  or  even  at  Dover, 
the  position,  if  held  by  a competent  soldier,  and 
properly  provisioned  and  maintained,  may  yet  be 
accounted  impregnable. 

The  history  of  our  chief  architectnral  sites, 
for  castles  and  defensive  residences,  is  thus  one 
of  considerable  interest.  The  oldest  of  all  seem 
to  have  been  stockaded  marshes;  or,  rather, 
these  are  the  earliest  to  which  what  little  light 
history  gives  applies.  We  have  prehistoric  sites, 
which  might  even  now  be  selected  with  satisfac- 
tion by  the  architect.  Sach  pre-eminently  is 
Stonehenge  ; on  a position  equally  admirable  for 
its  picturesque  beauty,  for  its  healthy  exposure 
and  choice  of  level,  and  for  its  military  aptness 
for  defence  ; such,  perhaps,  more  remarkably 
than  any  other  castle  that  can  be  readily  named, 
is  the  proud  security  of  Arundol.  Whether  we 
may  think  that  the  hardy  soldiers,  who  won  land 
and  lordships  by  following  the  banner  of  Duke 
William  of  Normandy,  were  not  without  the 
arriere  pensde  that  a convenient  port  of  em- 
barkation, for  a return  to  their  Continental : 
neighbours, "might  Bome]t.ime  prove  convenient; 
and  that  with  such  view  they  fortified,  so  to 
speak,  the  back-doors  of  their  new  manors;  or 
whether  we  should  consider  that  the  exigencies 
of  internal  defence,  in  times  when  the  Vikings 
were  on  the  seas,  led  to  the  fortification  of  sea- 
ward castles,  it  may  now  be  difficult  to  decide  ; 
but,  whoever  it  was,  Norman,  or  Saxon,  or  Briton, 
who  first  walled  or  stockaded  the  proud  bluff 
now  crowned  by  the  royal  towers  of  Arundel,  he 
cboso  a site  almost  nnrivalled  for  its  strength, 
as  well  as  for  its  beauty.  Over  all  the  fertile 
plain  through  which  the  Arun  makes  its  way  to 
a sandy  beach,  and  far  out  over  the  broader 
surface  of  the  sea,  those  battlcmented  turrets 
frown,  and  the  folds  of  the  great  banner  on  the 
keep  may  be  seen  to  float  in  the  breeze.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  the  present  decade  to  witness 
the  discrowning  of  Arandel  by  the  hands  of  its 
own  lord ; not,  indeed,  that  any  mischance  has 
happened  to  the  fine  structure  itself.  We 
could  only  wish  that  others  of  our  ancient 


castles,  notably  including  Windsor,  bad  been 
repaired  with  equal  taste  and  truth  of  architec- 
tural feeling.  Wholly  habitable,  and  yet 
shadowed  by  the  ivy  of  its  ancient  and  ruinoua 
keep,  Arundel  satisfies  at  once  the  imagination 
and  the  rational  judgment.  But  close  by  the 
turreted  gateway  of  tho  castle,  tower  and  spire 
have  sprung  from  the  southward  portion  of  the 
ridge, — those  of  a building  described  at  length 
in  our  pages, — which  reduce  tho  baronial  keep 
to  a second  rank  in  architectural  dignity.  The 
great  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Philip  is  as 
yet  only  a little  way  above  the  basement.  The 
80,0001.  already  spent  on  this  noble  church  will, 
we  hear,  be  doubled  before  this  part  of  the  plan 
is  finished.  But  even  now  thefliche,  which  rises 
from  the  roof  of  the  nave,  towers  so  far  above 
the  keep  of  the  castle  as  to  suggest  a symbolic 
meaning  by  its  comparison. 

For  site,  Arundel  is  unique.  Conventual 
buildings  cluster  round  the  southern  part  of  the 
church,  and  hide  it  from  the  immediate  vicinity ; 
but  at  a few  miles’  distance  the  lofty  nave,  and 
grand  window  of  the  south  transept,  tower  so 
high  above  the  roofs  of  sohools  and  chapter- 
house, that  the  fine  church  seems  to  be  visible 
to  her  very  feet.  If  we  look  at  the  church 
alone,  we  are  struck  with  a sense  of  architec- 
tnral grandeur ; when  we  glance  northward  from 
its  pinnacles  to  the  ivied  keep  of  the  castle, 
upheaving  its  giant  flagstaff,  we  are  oppressed 
with  a certain  feeling  of  melancholy.  We  speak 
of  course  from  the  msthetio  point  of  view  alone. 
We  can  well  imagine  that  the  last  of  those 
venerable  birds, the  large  Qramds  Dues,  or  horned 
owls,  which  for  centuries  have  nested  in  the 
keep,  sailing  forth  on  its  shadowy  wings,  and 
perching  on  the  habitable  parts  of  the  castle 
when  death  or  misfortune  was  impending  over 
the  silver  lions  of  the  ducal  line  of  Norfolk, 
broke  its  heart  with  shame  and  grief  at  finding 
its  long  dominant  eyrie  reduced  to  a second  rank, 
in  point  of  lofty  command  of  the  landscape. 


COUNTY  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  small  treatise  put  forth  by  the  Rev.  J. 
L.  Brereton  under  the  title  of  “ County  Educa- 
tion,” * has  for  its  main  object  the  suggestion 
of  a greater  extension  in  counties  of  medium, 
class  sohools,  combining  a good  general  educa- 
tion  with  a due  regard  to  economy  of  working 
and  of  charges.  Considering  the  farmer 
ocenpying  from  200  to  300  acres  as  the 
“ midmost  man  in  England,”  about  equidistant 
from  the  two  extremes  of  English  society,  and 
as  a more  numerous  body  than  any  other  of 
those  comprised  under  the  general  term 
“middle  classes,”  the  author  thinks  an  extension 
of  medinm-class  schools,  suited  both  to  the 
educational  wants  and  to  the  average  income  of 
these  classes,  a great  desideratum.  There  is  at 
present,  he  considers,  far  too  large  a gap  between 
the  first-class  public  schools  and  the  elementary 
ones,  which  it  is  necessary  to  fill  up.  He  protests 
again  st  the  assumption  of  many  who  are  interested 
in  education,  that  the  extension  of  the  public 
schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  elementary 
schools  on  tho  other,  is  destined  to  absorb,  from 
above  and  below,  all  the  children  of  the  land. 
“It  would  be  a great  misfortune  if  pride  and 
poverty  were  thus  to  divide  the  nation  into 
tliose  who  pay  so  much  the  more  for  appearances, 
and  those  who  pay  so  mnoh  the  less  through 
subsidies.”  With  a view  of  influencing  the 
development  of  this  intermediate  class  of  school, 
Mr.  Brereton  gives  statistics  as  to  the  probable 
or  possible  scale  of  expense  in  three  grades  of 
middle-class  county  school,  based  in  a great 
measure  on  bis  own  experience,  obtained  in  the 
capacity  of  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Devon  and  Norfolk  county  schools,  and 
tho  Cambridge  County  College. 

We  will  not  now  go  into  these  questions  in 
detail,  but  we  may  refer  those  who  aro  interested 
in  the  snbject  (which  means  all  thoughtful 
people),  for  a good  deal  of  valuable  information 
and  suggestion  which  ought  to  lead  to  something 
definite.  That  there  is  sach  a want  as  Mr. 
Brereton  suggests  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  old  “ graramar-Bchools  ” are  showing 
a tendency  to  degenerate,  as  some  people  con- 
sider it,  into  commercial  and  middle-class 
sohools ; in  other  words,  are  involuntarily 
complying  with  the  chief  demand  made  on 
them. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  plans  and  views  of 
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Bohoola  of  the  clasa  advocated,  either  already 
built  or  proposed  ; atnoug  the  former  are  included 
Norfolk  County  School  and  Cambridge  County 
College.  These  are  all  planned  and  designed  by 
Jtfessrs.  Giles  & Gongh,  architects.  The  former 
of  these  is  not  yet  in  occupation,  but  is  intended 
to  be  ready  for  it  by  Midsummer  of  next  year. 
The  plan  is  simple  and  good,  and  the  external 
appearance  satisfactory ; and  the  author  is 
justifisd  in  pointing  to  it  as  a school-building 
giving  a very  good  result  for  the  outlay, — 13,000Z., 
or  50i.  per  boy.  This,  however,  is  intended  as  a 
“first  grade”  county  school;  the  proposed 
“third  grade”  county  school,  the  experiment 
whichlMr.  Brereton  now  wishes  to  see  tried,  would 
be  calculated  on  a much  more  economical 
basis  than  this,  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  of  the 
farming  classes  who  cannot  pay  mere  than  201. 
per  annum  for  a boy’s  education,  and  would  find 
it  more  convenient  to  pay  less.  To  render  a 
school  self-supporting  at  a less  rate,  Mr.  Brereton 
suggests  the  possible  combination  of  the  indus- 
trial system,  in  the  shape  of  farm  schools  ; but 
admits  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  arising  from 
the  almost  universal  aesociation  of  the  industrial 
system  with  pauperism  or  crime. 

Some  remarks  on  the  evils  of  a too  systematic 
State  interference  in  education,  and  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  any  threatened  extension 
of  the  already  great  army  of  State  teachers 
(p.  72  efc  seq.)  are  well  worth  attention.  The  evil 
of  a universally  prevalent  bureaucratic  educa- 
tional system  would  go  far  to  outweigh  an 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  State  supervision 
and  subsidy. 

Mr.  Brereton  has  been  long  an  active  worker 
in  the  educational  vineyard,  and  what  be  has  to 
say  claims  attention. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  as  President  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  delivered  the  opening 
address  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  in  the  City 
Hall.  We  confine  ourselves  to  a few  of  the  more 
salient  passages  : — 

There  are  probably  few  places  to  which  an 
Englishman  can  point  with  more  prido  than  to 
Glasgow,  none,  perhaps,  which  a Scotsman  can 
regard  with  so  much.  I suppose  that  there  are 
in  this  city  over  500,000  inhabitants,  that  her 
rental  amounts  to  two  millions  and  a half,  that 
the  shipbuilding  of  the  Clyde  is  supreme  in  the 
world.  How  long  has  it  taken  to  produce  this 
immense  result  ? What  is  the  origin  of  this 
great  population  ? W’hence  dates  this  easy  pre- 
dominance in  shipping,  this  vast  collection  of 
material  wealth  ? Two  centuries  ago  Glasgow 
was  officially  described  as  “ a very  neat  burghe 
town,  consisting  of  foure  streets."  At  that 
time  she  possessed  twelve  vessels,  carrying  957 
tons.  In  the  year  1718,  little  more  than  a cen. 
tnry  and  a half  ago,  the  first  Scottish  ship  which 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic — a vessel  of  60  tons — 
was  launched  in  the  Clyde,  which  has  since  wit. 
nessed  thebuildingof  the  Cunard  lice  of  steamers. 
And  as  for  her  rental  of  two  millions  and  a 
quarter,  it  baa  been  computed  that  the  rental  of 
the  whole  of  Scotland  did  not,  a century  ago, 
exceed  one  million  sterling.  We  could  not, 
indeed,  have  chosen  a more  suggestive  scene  for 
our  Congress,  or  one  where  social  science  should 
be  more  dear.  For  here  we  have  a great  mate- 
rial result  rapidly  produced  by  the  exertions  of 
a vast  labouring  population ; and  no  one,  surely, 
in  considering  this  Congress  and  its  funotious 
(as  to  which,  indeed,  I should  wish  to  say  a word 
presently),  can  avoid  seeing  that  the  most  vital 
and  perpetoal  question  before  it  is  the  well-being 
of  our  working-classes ; a vital  question,  because 
on  the  apt  solution  of  it  depends  the  commercial 
supremacy,  the  political  solidarity,  nay,  the  very 
ezistence  of  empire.  To  my  mind,  a body  like 
ours  hfls  no  more  direct  or  important  duties  than 
the  attempt  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  nation 
by  means  which  Parliament  is  either  unable  or 
disdains  to  apply.  Here  we  have  an  illimitable 
field  of  operations.  Parlismentcan  give  a work- 
man a vote,  but  it  cannot  give  him  a comfortable 
home.  Nor  can  it  sift  and  exhibit  the  many 
contrivances  which  may  be  placed  before  him  of 
bettering  himself,  of  increasing  his  capacities 
and  enlarging  his  enjoyments.  All  this  lies 
within  onr  province,  and  it  is  work  incalcu. 
lably  more  important  than  tho  great  mass  of 
our  Parliamentary  legislation.  In  this  city 
we  are  surrounded  by  a great  aggregation  of 
humanity  — seething,  labouring,  begrimed 
humanity ; children  of  toil  who  have  made 
Glasgow  what  she  is,  and  alone  can  raise  and 
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maintain  her;  not  more  machines  of  produc- 
tion, but  vehicles  of  intelligenco,  mixed  in 
nationality  and  various  in  opinion.  You  cannot 
appeal  to  them  by  common  feelings  or  uniform 
interests.  They  are  there  a dark  and  mighty 
power  like  the  Cyclopean  inmates  of  -Etna.  I 
must  honestly  avow  my  conviction,  though  to 
those  who  see  how  many  there  are  who  profess 
to  represent  and  understand  the  working  classes 
it  may  seem  rash,  while  to  others  it  will  seem  a 
truism,  that  this  vast  labouring  population  of 
oors  has  not  made  itself,  its  wants,  its  creeds, 
audits  interests  sufficiently  intelligible  to  many 
of  us.  How,  indeed,  if  it  be  otherwise,  is  it, 
that  the  problems  connected  with  their  condition 
have  advanced  so  little  towards  solution  ? How 
is  it,  otherwise,  that  each  political  party  claims 
with  equal  certainty , and  on  every  point,  to  possess 
the  sympathy  and  the  confidence  of  the  working 
man  ? How  else  is  it  that  when  the  working 
class  makes  its  voice  heard  on  any  question,  it 
comes  upon  us  like  thunder  in  a clear  sky  ? I 
avow  myself  no  e.xception  to  tho  rule;  but  for 
that  very  reason,  perhaps,  I can  conceive  no  sub- 
jects more  interesting  than  those  which  relate 
to  the  welfare  of  our  labouring  population.  Per- 
haps, then,  yon  will  allow  me  to  disregard  the 
ordinary  precedent  upon  these  occasions.  The 
opening  address  of  this  Congrees  has  commonly 
surveyed  the  present  position  of  those  questions 
with  which  your  Society  is  accustomed  to  deal,  or 
which  it  watches  with  interest.  But  speaking,  as 
I do,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  who  in  thevarious 
sections  will  discuss  such  subjects  with  the  ripe 
anthority  of  knowledge  and  experience,  I should 
feel  it  presumptnous  in  me  to  poise  a light  sen- 
tence or  hazard  a shallow  conjecture,  where  my 
hearers  can  for  themselves  sound  tho  very  depth 
and,  perhaps,  approximate  solution.  I will 
therefore,  if  you  please,  attempt  to-night  to 
take  stock,  in  some  degree,  of  tho  various  means 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  raise  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes;  a group  of  subjects  some 
of  wbioh  appear  under  different  divisions  in  your 
programme,  but  which  are  intimately,  I had 
almost  said  solemnly, connected  together:  and  I 
would  do  so  rather  as  a sign  of  humble  interest 
in  them,  than  with  the  slightest  pretension 
of  having  anything  original  to  advance.  . . . 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  and  it  would  be  pain- 
fully instructive,  to  draw  out  a dismal  catalogue 
of  facts  to  prove  how  little  the  splendour  of  onr 
civilisation  differs  from  the  worst  horrors  of 
barbarism.  And  yet,  after  alJ,  we  can  only 
come  to  the  hackneyed  conclusion  that  the  sole 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  education,  a 
humanising  education.  It  is  not  a particularly 
brilliant  or  original  thing  to  say,  bnt  severe 
truth  is  seldom  brillianc  and  original.  There  is 
a noble  passage  in  De  Tocqueville,  known  pro- 
bably to  all,  and  too  long  to  quote  here,  which 
points  out  that  knowledge  is  the  arm  of  demo, 
cracy ; that  every  intellectual  discovery,  every 
development  of  science,  is  a new  source  of 
strength  to  the  people ; that  thought,  and  elo- 
quence, and  imagination,  the  divine  gifts  which 
know  no  limit  of  class,  even  when  bestowed  on 
the  enemies  of  the  popular  cause,  yet  serve  it 
by  exalting  the  natural  grandeur  of  man ; and 
that  literature  is  the  vast  armoury,  open  to  all, 
indeed,  but  where  the  poor,  who  have  hardly 
any  other,  may  always  find  their  weapons. 
These,  I say,  are  features  of  education  which  all 
recognise,  though  some  may  profess  to  dread 
them.  But  there  is  a general  expediency  be- 
sides. Take  the  case  of  machinery.  The  winter 
nights  of  1830  were  bright  with  blazing  rick- 
yards.  No  farmer  in  the  southern  counties  felt 
bis  stacks  safe.  There  was  a time  of  terror  in 
England  and  of  retribution.  “ In  Kent,”  says 
Miss  Martineau,  whose  name  terminated  the 
eloquent  address  of  your  late  president,  and 
which,  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  such  dis- 
course to  omit,  “ there  were  gibbets  erected  on 
Penenden  Heath,  and  bodies  swung  there  in  the 
December  winds, — bodies  of  boys  about  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen  years  old,  but  looking  much 
younger ; brothers,  who  bad  said  to  each  other 
on  arriviug  at  the  gallows,  ‘ That  looks  an  awful 
thing.’  ” 

Again,  take  the  Luddite  riots  of  1812  and 
1816,  where  cunning  and  furious  mobs  nearly 
stamped  out  lace  manufacture  at  Nottingham. 
The  broken  frames  and  the  burning  ricks  were 
ignorant  protests  against  machinery.  Well, 
intelligence  has  marched  a little,  and  what  is  the 
case  now  ? What  do  the  Associated  Masters — 
no  unduly  partial  authority — affirm  ? “ The 

accuracy  of  this  statement  is  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  the  operatives  are  now  the  earnest 
advocates  for  improvements  in  machinery ; 
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whereas,  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  no  uncomraoun 
thing  for  them  to  strike  at  the  factory  whore . 
they  were  introduced.”  Here  it  seams  to  me  that 
we  can  put  our  finger  on  definite  and  tangibloq 
pi'ogi'ess  due  solely  toincreased  intelligence.  Takell 
another  case  which  shows  the  need  of  it.  Wages* 
were  never  probably  so  high  in  England  aal 
in  1873.  Niue  years  before  an  increasing  spirife| 
traffic  paid  9,692,5151.  to  the  excise.  In  the  last . 
financial  year,  the  excise  receipts  from  spii'itai 
amounted  to  14,639,562L  I am  not  one  of  thosei 
who  are  appalled,  certainly  not  surprised,  by, 
this  expenditure.  But  see  how  it  streugthensi 
the  argument.  A man  who  has  little  but  naturall 
instincts  to  guide  him  comes  into  a fortune,  andj 
at  once  procures  himself  an  increased  quantity]! 
of  what  has  been  in  smaller  doses  an  enjoymenti 
and  a solace.  Has  he  been  educated  to  find  hial 
amusement  elsewhere  ? If  one  of  us  should^ 
succeed  to  a large  fortune  to-morrow,  we  certainlyi 
should  not  spend  our  inheritance  in  drink  ; buhi 
the  difference,  I venture  to  say,  is  one  solely  oi^ 
culture.  Well,  my  contention  is,  that  in  an. 
educated  country,  among  a nation  educated,  not| 
in  Sbakspeare  and  the  musical  glasses,  but  8g| 
instructed  as  to  be  able  to  find  amusement  outjj 
side  the  public-house  and  skittle-alley,  a great! 
increase  in  wages  would  not  have  been  followed? 
by  so  enormous  an  increase  in  the  consumptioni 
of  spirits;  and  an  enormous  consumption  oi^ 
spirits  means  an  enormous  amount  of  crime  and 
pauperism.  The  assertion  is  capable  of  prootj; 

which  is  almost  direct i 

We  require,  if  we  would  remain  what  we  arerj 
a special  education  of  two  kinds.  The  first  ]r 
would  venture  to  urge,  with  the  more  confidence|i 
as  your  memorial  on  the  subject  has  done  scl 
much,  is  general  instniotion  in  economical  prin.k 
ciples.  The  science  of  political  economy  is  notj 
at  this  moment,  perhaps,  in  particularly  gooci| 
odour.  It  is  fashionable  for  people  who  pridej 
themselves  on  being  warm-hearted  to  flout  polhji 
tical  economy ; though  I think  that  those  wheJ. 
have  heard  Mr.  Fawcett  speak,  or  who  have  read' 
the  “ Autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill,"  would;^ 
deny  that  politioal  economists  are  bloodles4 
beings.  But,  in  spite  of  easy  sarcasms,  the  faett 
of  direct  utility  remains.  Take  the  case  ol| 
strikes.  Strikes  are  only  one  development  o | 
that  slow  but  gigantic  process  by  which,  all  over* 
tlie  world,  capital  and  labour  are  readjusting! 
their  relatione,  and  that  supreme  tendency  ill 
this  age,  of  men  as  well  as  of  nations,  towardri 
gloraeration.  In  the  first  class  of  conflict  thejr 
may  have  disturbed  our  trade ; but  with  a large^^ 
intelligence  based  on  economical  principles,  is  h ; 
' not  certain  that  each  side  will  discover  thai  I 
their  prosperity  must  be  mutual,  and  their  init 
terests  inseparably  entwined  ? Again,  considwi 
for  a moment.  Strikes  are  rare  in  Germany  i 
in  Wurtemburg,  where  every  individual  iu  tht3 
kingdom  above  the  age  of  ten  can  read  ant* 
write,  they  are  unknown.  It  is  true  that,  iu 
the  United  States,  owing  perhaps  to  snddeilj 
commercial  crises  that  have  occurred  there,  tbej  I 
are  on  the  increase  ; but  it  must  be  bonourablji 
remembered  that  the  executive  committee  o:> 
the  New  York  Tailors’  Union,  in  1869,  announced 
the  termination  of  their  strike,  and  at  the  same! 
time  their  determination  to  abjure  strikes  fo:; 
the  more  valid  support  of  co-operation,  Whaif 
are  the  bloodiest  and  most  perilous  striker 
whereof  we  have  record  ? Surely  the  strike  o; 
the  Belgian  miners  in  April,  1869;  and  the. 
strike  at  Creuzot  of  January,  1870,  which  was- 
suppressed  by  bayonets,  and  which  anticipated^ 
the  Commune,  In  both  countries  30  per  cent 
of  the  population  are  unable  to  read  or  write ' 
from  both  countries  proceed  the  wildest  eco-< 
nomical  theories.  Is  it  fanciful  to  see  a con^ti 
nexion  between  these  facts ; to  believe  that  i. 
comparatively  slight  knowledge  of  economica. 
truths  would  prevent  vexatious  strikes,  or  at  anju 
rate  to  hope  that  the  day  may  come  when  thr 
relations  of  capital  and  labour  may  be  largeljl- 
improved  by  the  teaching  of  political  economy 
in  our  public  schools  ? 

See  the  efl'ects  of  technical  education  in  ons 
simple  case.  Switzerland  is  hemmed  in  with 
mountaius,  her  climate  is  unfavonrable,  her  soi; 
is  limited,  her  one  resource  of  water-power  ie 
precarious  and  expensive;  she  has  no  coal  an6‘ 
no  harbours  ; yet  she  threatens  the  silk  trade  O'.i 
Lyons,  and  takes  the  ribbon  trade  of  Coventry. 
Her  exports  of  silk  alone  rose  in  the  eleven 
years  between  1860  and  1871,  147  per  cent.  ir. 
quantity,  and  132  per  cent,  in  value.  Can  any 
cause  be  assigned  for  this  bub  the  complete  and; 
special  education  which  she  gives  in  primary 
schools,  and  practical  schools,  and  trade  schools; 
and  secondary  schools,  and  cantonal  schools,  al. 
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topped  up  by  the  great  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Zurich  ? The  Swiss  manufacturer  lives  simply, 
be  is  a master  of  his  business,  and  his  workmen, 
with  whom  ho  is  in  perpetual  contact,  respect 
bim  for  this.  Master  and  servant  have  often 
been  at  the  same  school  learning  their  craft  j they 
know  it  thoroughly,  and  though  it  is  said  that 
the  English  operative  will  get  through  in  ten 
boors  as  much  work  as  a Swiss  will  in  twelve, 
yet,  judging  by  results,  wo  may  believe  that  the 
bechuical  knowledge  of  the  one  brings  him  on 
) level  with  the  physical  capacity  of  the  other, 
ind  the  mention  of  Switzerland  leads  me  to  say, 
ihat  technical  instruction  is  needed  as  much  by 
;ho  master  as  the  workman.  Mr.  Scott  Russell, 
h his  interesting  book  on  technical  education, 
joints  out  with  great  force  how  the  practical 
Ignorance  of  the  master  may  earn  him  the  con- 
>oinpt  of  hia  men  ; the  ignorance  and  the  dis- 
irnst  produce  the  middlemen  who  still  further 
wtrange  the  two  parties,  and  the  result  is  com- 
Dlete  want  of  sympathy  on  both  sides,  with  all 
ike  evils  that  that  want  implies.  The  master 
jecomes  a remote  figure-head,  the  interest 
)f  the  workman  in  hia  work  passes  away, 
;h6  honour  of  perfection  and  the  pride  of 
inish.  Hence  there  originate  those  modern 
sontrivancea  which  designedly  suppress 
raperioi'ity  in  order  to  produce  a dead  level 
)f  wage  for  the  good  worker  and  the  bad, 
wntrivances  which  may  serve  the  temporary 
purposes  of  strategy,  but  which  strike  at  the 
root  of  character.  " In  the  end,”  says  Mr. 
Bussell,  “men  coase  to  care  for  excellency  or 
sufficiency  of  work.  They  end  by  treating  with 
aiercautile  masters  for  mercantile  terms  j they 
jay  to  him  who  cannot  appreciate  good  work, 

' You  shall  pay  us  all  alike,’  and  they  aro  right ; 
for  where  men  are  paid  unequally,  by  the  mere 
favour  of  a foreman,  middleman,  or  manager,  or 
by  mere  whim  of  au  unskilled  master,  promo- 
lion  is  but  another  natno  for  favouritism,  and  is 
most  uujust  to  the  best  man.  But  this  forced 
equality  reacts  again  upon  skill,  and  takes  away 
indirect  encouragement  to  personal  superiority.” 
[n  another  branch  of  technical  education  we  are 
ilmost  entirely  deficient, — I mean  a rational 
education  for  commercial  pursuits.  Tho  German 
elerk  who  comes  to  England  astonishes  our 
merchants,  not  merely  by  his  mastery  over  two 
jr  throe  languages,  but  by  his  mastery  of  the 
principles  aud  rationale  of  his  business.  In  a 
nation  like  ours  it  would  be  supposed  there 
(vould  be  ample  means  of  instruction  in  com- 
mercial  principles  and  practice.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  there  is  but  one  professorship  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  commereo  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  has  neither  endowment  nor  scholarships. 
It  is  probable  that  toehnical  and  commercial 
education  will  have  to  bo  provided  by  the  State 
in  England  j it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
will  not  be  provided  till  our  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  its  necessity  by  grave  and  painful 
facts. 

Union,  as  a principle  (and  union  of  some  sort 
must,  of  course,  precede  co-operation)  is  the 
great  watchword  of  our  age.  Nowhere  has  the 
multiplication  of  unions  been  more  extraordinary 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  very  names  of 
iBome  of  them  are  quaint  enough  — the  Advo- 
cates  of  Justice,  the  Knights  of  Honour,  the 
Sons  of  Toil,  the  Brethren  of  Labour,  the 
[Sovereigns  of  Industry.  But  incomparably 
labovo  these  there  towers  tho  gigantic  associa- 
ition  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  commonly 
[called  tho  Grange : a great  agricultural,  co- 
[operative,  independent  union.  Its  progress  has 
:been  amazing.  Its  first  grange  or  lodge  was 
formed  in  the  last  month  of  1867 ; there  are  at 
ithis  moment  20,500,  with  1,311,226  members. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  have  30,000,  with  two  million  members. 

I The  order  is  practically  identical  with  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  six  states,  and  with  two- 
i thirds  the  farmers  in  ten  others.  In  Missouri 
, alone  there  are  said  to  be  2,150  Granges  ; they 
' aro  making  way  in  Canada.  Pennsylvania  began 
the  year  with  six  lodges,  and  at  this  moment  she 
has  800,  Why  this  entwmous  increase  ? The 
answer  is  simple,  for  it  is  alleged  that  member- 
ship adds  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  to  the  in. 
I come  of  the  Grangers.  The  California  Granges 
, have  their  own  fleet,  and  ship  their  corn  direct 
to  Liverpool,  by  which  they  saved  two  million 
dollars  in  freights  in  the  year  1873.  Their 
vessels  bring,  as  return  cargoes,  tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  silk,  and  other  commodities,  which  are 
I retailed  to  members  at  cost  price ; aud  a system 
is  being  organised  by  which  their  ships  shall 
return  with  loads  of  every  foreign  article  which 
the  members  may  need.  They  are  thus  an 


independent  mereantile  nation.  But  they  are  I 
more.  They  have  a social,  religious,  and  political, 
as  well  as  a co-operative  asjiect.  They  have  a 
secret  pass-word,  renewed  annually,  Grange 
banks,  Grange  plough  manufactories,  Grange 
grocery  stores,  besides  Grange  poems  and  Grange 
burial  services. 

Besides  the  facilities  of  railroad  and  tramway, 
other  efforts  have  been  made  to  solve  in  some 
degree  a difficulty.  There  are  the  buildings 
erected  by  the  Peabody  trusiees,  where,  how. 
ever,  some  inconvenience  is  said  to  be  caused  by 
the  rule  that  no  work  may  be  done  at  home. 
Nor  is  it  quite  clear  that  the  tenants  are  of  the 
class  for  which  the  houses  were  intended.  Then 
there  are  several  building  companies  which  not 
merely  provide  excellent  dwellings,  and  thereby 
raise  the  character  of  the  other  houses  in  tho 
neighbourhood,  but  which  pay  fair  dividends 
besides.  Thus  the  Metropolitan  Association 
pays  an  average  dividend  of  5^  per  cent.  The 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  pays 
5 per  cent.  The  London  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Society  pays  5 por  cent.  The  Artisans’  Labourers 
and  General  Dwellings  Company  pays  6 per  cent. 
This  last  Association  has  built  the  Shaftesbury 
Park  township,  which  was  inaugurated  under 
brilliant  auspices  this  year.  There  are  no  public- 
houses  or  beerahops  on  that  estate,  but  the 
demand  for  the  cottages,  some  100  in  number, 
far  exceeds  the  supply  ; and  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  has  been  so  great  that  the  directors 
have  just  bOQght  another  property  in  Harrow, 
road,  which  will  accommodate  14,000  more 
inhabitants.  “ While  Parliament,”  writes  the 
manager,  “ is  disousaing  these  questions,  I 
venture  to  submit  that  we  have  practically 
solved  the  problem.”  Nor  can  I disagree  with 
him. 

In  New  York,  the  difficulty  of  getting  good 
houses  for  the  poor  is  greater,  If  possible,  than 
here.  The  houses  are  built  by  great  landlords, 
most  of  them  large  owners  of  real  property, 
who  lease  them  to  middlemen,  who  in  their 
turn  sublet  them  at  an  enormous  profit.  Tho 
owner  gets  6 or  7 per  cent,  for  his  outlay,  the 
middleman  makes  from  fifteen  bo  thirteen 
more  out  of  the  tenants.  The  consequence  is 
that  rents  are  enormous,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  eatnp  the  difference  between  the  wages  of 
unskilled  labour  there  and  the  same  wages  here. 
It  is  melancholy  that  such  a state  of  things 
should  exist  iu  a city  which  offers  so  many 
attractions  to  the  thrifty  artizau  ; and,  knowing 
as  I do  how  many  good  hearts  and  heads  in  New 
York  are  perpetually  ready  to  assist  in  any 
scheme  which  may  benefit  their  poorer  neigh, 
hours,  I cannot  doubt  that  some  method  will  be 
devised  of  bettering  the  present  condition  of 
affairs.  There  are  so  many  men  in  America  who 
bequeath  thoir  fortunes  to  philanthropic  objects 
that  it  seems  a pity  none  should  have  devised 
money  for  the  formation  of  a township  like  that 
at  Shaftesbury  Park.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
the  case  of  New  York  is  exceptional.  It  is 
greatly  overcrowded,  owing  to  the  immense 
number  of  immigrants,  who,  landing  there,  pro- 
ceed no  further.  In  Philadelphia  things  are 
much  better.  An  excellent  system  prevails 
there,  by  which  landlords  build  neat  small 
bouses,  and  let  them  directly  to  working  men 
for  about  6 per  cent,  on  the  investment,  with 
the  privilege  of  buying  outright  at  the  original 
cost  within  a certain  number  of  years.  In  this 
way  there  has  grown  up  in  that  city  a largeclass 
of  small  freeholders,  who  are  probably  the  most 
prosperous  body  of  their  class  in  the  world,  and 
a very  backbone  of  strength  and  order  in  the 
commonwealth. 

Another  great  effort  is  being  unobtrusively 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  population.  Tho 
enjoyments  of  club-life,  which  have  such  an  at- 
traction  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  are  being 
extended  to  tho  artizan.  The  admirable  pro- 
moters  of  this  movement  believe,  and  with  fair 
reason,  that  as  public-houses  offer  social  attrac- 
tion to  the  tired  workman  irrespective  of  drink,  so 
clubs  are  the  most  formidable  competition  which 
the  public-house  can  have.  “ When  every  man,” 
they  say,  “ has  a club  and  institute  within  reach, 
where  he  can  find  better  society  aud  more  varied 
recreation  than  at  the  tap-room,  bo  will  leave  the 
latter  for  the  former."  In  Wisbech,  with  a popu- 
lation of  12,000,  there  is  a club  with  700  members, 
with  extensive  buildings,  compriaingagymnasiura, 
a hall,  a clock-tower,  and  a library,  with  1,0891. 
deposited  last  year  in  its  savings-bank,  4641.  in 
its  coal-clnb,  with  classes  of  music  and  of  scieooe 
and  art.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a visible  differ- 
ence between  the  private  homes  of  those  who  are 
members  and  those  who  are  not.  In  Dundee 


there  is  a club  of  1,000  members,  with  interest- 
ing discussions  on  public  affairs,  with  lectures 
of  a high  class  on  social  and  political  topics,  with 
an  almost  ghoul-like  appetite  for  blue-books. 
Beer  is  hero  supplied,  aud  there  is  no  abuse.  Tho 
achievements  of  these  clubs  (and  I am  only 
giving  specimens)  stir  one  like  the  records  of 
great  victories.  Experiments  on  a smaller  scale, 
but  equally  interesting,  aro  the  two  clubs  ac 
Brighton  founded  by  costermongers  and  hawkers, 
with  the  object,  to  use  tlieirown  words,  of  raising 
their  class  “ out  of  the  gutter.”  There  are  at 
least  555  working-men’s  clubs  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  twenty-four  in  Scotland,  embracing 
altogether  about  92,000  members.  Here  surely 
is  a definite  social  agency  with  indefinite  possi- 
bilities. Nor  must  we  forget  the  savings-banks, 
where  those  who  believe  that  tho  sole  result  of 
high  wages  is  more  drink  should  notice  that  in 
the  past  3'ear  the  numbers  of  depositors  in  the 
Post  Office  savings-banks  increased  by  120,000, 
and  the  amount  of  deposits  by  2,000,000J., 
making  the  whole  number  of  depositors  a 
million  aud  a half,  and  tho  total  of  deposits 
21,000,000J.  Moreover,  this  does  not  represent 
the  whole  amount  of  thrift,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Scottish  banks  allow  interest  on 
small  deposits. 

There  is  a higher  ground  for  this  legislation 
with  us  than  with  any  other  nation,  and  one  on 
which  every  topic  I have  urged  to-night  rests 
for  support.  The  conditions  of  life  in  this 
country  are  rapidly  reversing  themselves.  Wealth 
is  doubling  itself,  and  increasing  the  popnlation  ; 
greater  care  in  management  and  subtlety  in 
mechanical  appliaucee  are  dimiuiabing,  and  must 
further  diminish,  the  proportion  of  pei'sons  em- 
ployed, especially  iu  agriculture ; here  is  the 
problem,  daily  a greater  population,  daily  in  all 
probability  leas  work,  which  means  less  subsist- 
enoo.  VVe  are  shut  up  by  the  sea  with  our 
surging  myriads  : a source  of  strength  if  guided 
and  controlled  ; if  not,  an  immeasurable  volcanic 
power.  Many  of  them  must  go  forth  to  people 
the  world.  Our  race  baa  colonised  and  co](  nlEes, 
has  influoDCed  and  influences,  and  iu  future  ages 
seems  likely  further  to  colonise  and  influence,  a 
groat  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  So  great  has 
bRen  our  field  of  operations,  that  we  can  only  view 
it  with  awe.  It  has  been,  and  is  a great,  deafcrny 
for  this  country  to  sway  so  mightily  the  destinies 
of  the  universe.  Bub  the  groat  privilege  involves 
a sacred  trust.  We  must  look  to  it  that  tho 
fertile  race  we  send  forth  to  the  waste  places  of 
the  earth  is  a race — physically,  morally,  and 
intellectually — equal  to  its  high  duties.  At 
present  we  will  nob  compel  our  children  to  bo 
educated,  however  rudelyj  at  proaent,  in  one  of 
our  cities,  nearly  a quarter  of  the  infants  boru 
die  before  they  are  one  year  old. 


EXHIBITION  OF  S.^NITARY  APPLIANCES 
GLASGOW  CONGRESS. 

The  first  thing  on  Wednesday  morning 
the  ooUection  of  sanitary  and  educational  ap- 
pliances in  the  drill-hall  was  inaugurated.  The 
Lord  Provost  said  they  opened  to-day  the  18th 
session  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  which, 
he  was  glad  to  say,  was  to  he  held  iu  their  own 
city.  The  first  part  of  the  programme  was  to 
inaugurate  this  Sanitary  and  Educational  Exhi- 
bition, and  he  sincerely  trusted  that  from  the 
arrangements  that  h^  been  made  it  would 
neither  be  the  least  useful  nor  interesting  of 
the  various  departments  of  Social  Science.  If 
any  one  complained  that  sabjecta  discussed  at 
Social  Science  Congresses  were  not  of  a practical 
nature,  aud  that  there  was  nothing  tangible 
about  them,  be  was  sure  that  if  they  came  to 
this  exhibition  they  would  be  convinced  there 
were  many  subjects  of  very  great  importance. 
The  object  of  this  Exhibition  was  to  show  to  the 
public  the  appliances  invented  for  the  promotiou 
of  the  comfort,  health,  and  convenience  of  the 
people.  In  tracing  the  past  history  of  invention 
we  met  with  what  was  really  very  striking  and 
wonderful.  We  found  that  iu  the  lapse  of  time  the 
spinniug-wheel  was  gradually  transformed  into 
the  spinning-jenny,  the  common  hand  loom  into 
the  steam  powerloora,  the  small  hand  mill  for  grind- 
ing corn  into  the  large  and  splendid  steam  mill, 
the  pump-well  appliance  into  the  pipes  convey- 
ing water  from  the  splendid  reservoirs  of  the 
Gravitation  Water  Companies ; the  tallow  candle 
and  lamp  had  given  place  to  the  splendour  of 
gaslight;  the  hand-sewing  with  the  needle  bad 
given  place  to  the  sewing-machine ; and  he  might 
add  further  that  the  photographic  artist,  arrest- 
ing the  light,  applied  it  to  i'ovm  a pleasing  figure 
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splendid  building,  or  the  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing landscape.  It  would  be  easy  to  refer  to 
what  had  been  done  in  reference  to  locomotion, 
shipbuilding,  electricity,  <io.,  but  it  was  quite 
unnecessary.  He  thought,  however,  that  while 
moch  bad  been  done  a great  deal  remained  un- 
done. Thousands  of  our  population  were  be- 
coming victims  to  disease  and  death  from 
inhaling  the  poisoned  air  of  unwholesome  homes. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  large  towns, 
where  the  population  was  huddled  together  in 
dense  masses.  It  was  only  during  the  last 
few  years  that  this  department  of  social 
science  had  attracted  the  attention  it  required  ; 
but  bo  was  glad  to  say  that  it  was  now  taken 
up  not  only  in  this  city,  but  was  becoming  a 
question  of  importance  in  every  town  througbout 
the  kingdom.  Very  intimately  connected  with  this 
matter  was  that  of  the  disposal  of  the  refuse  and 
sewage  of  large  towns,  which  was  also  becoming 
an  important  subject  for  consideration  ; in  fact, 
it  was  almost  the  question  of  the  day.  The  sub- 
ject of  ventilation,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
neglected,  was  now  becoming  the  object  of  great 
consideration,  and  it  could  not  obtain  too  much 
attention.  He  was  glad  to  find  so  many  minds 
turn  towards  it,  and  so  many  appliances  in  the 
present  exhibition  calculated  to  promote  effective 
ventilation.  The  more  this  was  promoted  the 
more  would  it  conduce  to  the  health  and  advan- 
tage of  the  community.  With  regard  to  the 
drainage,  there  had  been  a complete  revolution 
in  tho  system,  the  ordinary  built  drain-pipes 
having  given  place  to  glazed  pipes,  the  benefit 
of  which  had  been  most  apparent.  In  plumber- 
work,  bo  thought  much  required  to  be  done ; 
and,  as  to  the  emission  of  smoke,  he  was  glad 
that  the  subject  was  receiving  some  attention, 
and  the  greater  the  preventive  measures  intro- 
duced the  more  would  they  conduce  to  the  health 
of  the  cities  where  such  measures  were  adopted. 
He  advocated  an  extended  use  of  the  bath  as  a 
means  of  preserving  health,  and  proceeded 
briefly  to  allude  to  the  details  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  finally  declared  the  Exhibition  open. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  C.B.,  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Lord  Provost  for  opening  the  meeting.  He 
said  that  however  important  might  be  tbcir  dis- 
cussions in  the  Health  Section  on  the  part  of 
practicability,  they  must  depend  upon  the  me- 
chanical appliances  such  as  those  exhibited 
around  them.  He  had  the  honour  of  opening 
the  Health  Section  of  this  Association  in  1860 
when  it  met  here,  and  he  came  back  to  Glasgow, 
and  was  sorry  that  he  could  not  bring  with  him 
a cornpliment  of  large  progress  having  been 
made  m that  department  in  the  interim.  The 
death-rate  still  remained  one-third  in  excess  of 
what  It  might  be  in  Glasgow,  and  what  it  was 
in  the  metropolis;  and  be  thought  it  therefore 
required  immediate  attention,  and  the  use  of  the 
excellent  appliances  now  displayed  to  bring 
about  a better  state  of  matters.  Such  had  been 
the  progress  made  in  sanitary  science  that  they 
could  now  contract  in  the  building  of  towns  for 
a given  death-rate;  and  sanitary  science  pro- 
perly consulted  would  now  enable  them  to  con- 
Btruct  for  the  working  population  of  Glasgow 
habitations  where  the  death-rate  would  be 
just  one-half  of  what  it  used  to  be  here  In 
modern  dwellings,  built  with  all  sanitary 
app  lanees,  the  death-rate  is  15  in  the  thousand, 
while  m Glasgow,  it  was  32,  33,  and  34.  Now 
surely  it  was  time  for  them  to  bestir  themselves 
to  remedy  this  fearful  state  of  matters.  He 
advwated  the  use  of  concrete  in  tho  erection  of 
clwellmgs  as  being  less  absorbent,  and  might  be 
erected  at  half  of  the  present  coat.  He  regretted 
the  absence  of  any  specimen  of  concrete  struc- 
tures m the  exhibition,  and  drew  attention  to 
vanous  appliances  shown, — of  improved  stoves, 
which  greatly  increased  the  heat  of  apartments 
and  that  at  much  less  cost  of  fuel;  of  apparatus 
whereby  drainage  would  be  improved,  and  smells 
prevented  both  inside  and  outside  of  dwellings, 
which  would  be  a great  improvement  in  some  of 
the  wynda  of  the  oity  j and  then  referred  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  model  dwellings  which  bad  been 
put  up  at  one-third  less  cost  than  on  the  ordinary 
system,  and  asserted  that  such  buildings  would 
certainly  greatly  reduce  infantile  mortality. 

Mr.  Godwin,  F.R.S.  (editor  of  the  Builder), 
in  an  able  and  exhaustive  address,  seconded  the 
motion.  He  regretted  that  the  exhibitors  had 
not  been  able  to  finish  their  work  in  time,  as  it 
would  certainly  detract  from  the  usefulness  of 
the  exhibition.  He  contended  that  the  Health 
Section  was  the  most  important  for  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  as  indeed  it  was  one  of  the  very 
greatest  questions  now  before  the  world.  He 
trusted  that  the  inhabitants  generally  would 


visit  and  carefully  inspect  the  various  exhibits 
in  that  place ; and  not  be  content  with  merely 
saying  they  were  very  clever  and  useful,  but 
adopt  them, — not  be  content  to  see  their  children 
dying  in  large  numbers  before  their  time.  He 
approved  of  concrete  buildings,  and  trusted  that 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  get  rid  of  the  prej  udice 
against  them,  pointing  out  that  this  would  best  be 
attained  by  getting  workmen  to  make  them  pro- 
perly. He  mentioned  approvingly  Messrs.  Craig’s 
cisterns,  and  noticed  the  diagram  of  Clyde  water 
exhibited,  which  he  thought  was  almost  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  high  death-rate.  In  London 
17  iu  the  thousand  died,  while  in  Glasgow  this 
quarter  the  number  was  28, — so  that  7 persons 
in  the  thousand  in  the  year  died  simply  because 
they  lived  iu  Glasgow,  and  not  in  London.  He 
thought  that  was  very  dreadful,  and  that  it  had 
no  busioess  so  to  be.  The  school-fittings  were 
worthy  of  notice,  as  having  an  important  bearing 
on  education  j and  he  was  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Doulton  had  brought  some  sanitary  ware  from 
Lambeth,  which  was  both  ornamental  and  useful. 
He  desired  that  the  question  of  health  might 
become  so  absolutely  the  important  question  of 
the  city,  that  every  proposition  of  the  Town 
Council  or  other  authority  would  be  supported 
by  the  public,  and  that  regardless  of  expense; 
for  they  might  be  certain  it  would  be  cheapest 
in  the  long  run. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Lord  Provost,  in  acknowledging  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  he  would  be  sorry  if  it  went 
forth  that  they  were  one  of  the  worst  towns  in 
kingdom  in  regard  to  sanitary  affairs.  He  might 
inform  them  that  great  efforts  are  being  made 
for  remedying  the  evils  that  existed  ; but  he 
thought  it  was  nnfair  to  compare  Glasgow  with 
London,  where  there  were  such  a large  propor- 
tion of  aristocracy  and  wealth  to  the  working 
population.  The  better  comparison  of  Glasgow 
would  be  with  Manchester.  He  did  not  want  to 
excuse  the  sanitary  condition  of  Glasgow,  but  he 
would  like  them  to  know  that  every  effort  was 
now  being  made,  and  would  be  made,  for  remedy, 
ing  the  great  levils  existing  from  overcrowding, 
and  adopting  every  appliance  that  could  bexon. 
ducive  to  the  health  of  the  people. 

The  opening  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
BOARD,  AND  WORKHOUSES,  SCHOOLS, 
AND  INFIRMARIES. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  of  late 
urged  upon  more  than  one  London  Board  of 
Guardians  the  necessity  of  erecting  new  work- 
houses, schoolhouses,  and  infirmaries,  not  only 
with  regard  to  sanitary  measures  arising  fiocn 
the  insufficiency  of  cubical  space  and  bad  archi- 
tectural designs,  but  to  prevent  paupers  becom- 
ing the  progenitors  of  another  race  of  paupers 
through  insufficient  buildings.  Several  unions, 
like  Lambeth,  Poplar,  Chelsea,  and  St.  George, 
Hanover-square,  &o.,  have  (or  intend  to  do  so) 
expended  immense  sums  in  the  erection  of  new 
institutions;  and  the  rich  provincial  towns  have 
alike  built  almost  palatial  prisons  for  the  poor, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  county 
where  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  not  endeavouring  to  make  work  for 
builders,  and  thus  improve  the  condition  and 
comforts  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

There  is,  however,  a few  miles  from  Hyde 
Park-corner,  a workhouse  at  Isleworth,  belong, 
ing  to  the  Brentford  Union,  and  since  the  year 
1861, — four  years  longer  than  the  Siege  of 
Troy, — the  Poor-Law  Board  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  pegged  away  at  the 
Brentford  guardians  to  improve  their  workhouse. 
Two  inspectors,  Mr.  Henley  and  Dr.  Monatt, 
have  held  a conference  at  Brentford,  and  the 
observations  made  by  those  officials  are  appli- 
cable  to  all  public  institutions  in  England,  and 
point  out  what  the  Local  Government  Board 
require  of  architects  to  workhouses,  infirmaries, 
and  schools. 

Dr.  Monatt  said  he  would  not  consider  the 
question  of  cubic  space  of  Brentford  workhouse, 
because  if  the  air  of  a ward  were  sufficiently 
rapidly  renewed,  it  mattered  not  whether  a child 
had  one  or  another  cubic  space  ; but  they  might 
place  him  or  her  in  as  lai^e  a cubic  space  as  they 
liked,  and  if  they  did  not  renew  the  air  it  would 
be  prejudicial;  it  would  stint  growth,  and  that 
would  act  on  the  mind.  The  rooms  required  the 
maximum  amount  of  air,  of  light,  of  space,  and 
of  all  cheerful  surroundings,  which  they  could 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  children  for  their  proper 
instruction  and  training.  In  the  " building  up  *' 


of  the  children  of  the  poor,  they  had  two  cow 
tions  to  follow  : one  was  to  train  them  to  ear:i 
livelihood,  and  to  put  them  in  a condition  to  lii 
without  relapsing  into  the  pauperism  fromwht 
they  had  emerged.  Was  it  possible  to  do  thish 
a low-pitched  room  in  which  they  could  notil 
crease  the  amount  of  door  space  or  wiudii 
space,  particularly  in  those  seasons  when  dor 
and  windows  could  not  be  kept  open  without  ij 
children  suffering  from  chilblains  and  cold  ? 1 j 
children  of  the  poor  brought  very  good  mateni 
to  work  upon.  Their  low  vitality  required  gr.) 
attention.  He  would  like  to  see  more  ph^ 
grounds,  and  more  scenes  of  cheerfulness. 
immediate  economy  in  confining  the  space  wo'i 
not  be  an  ultimate  economy,  as  they  would  i|j 
come  the  progenitors  of  another  race  of  paupqi 
The  gentlemen  of  Brentford  had  resisted  sucofP 
fully  all  changes  in  this  direction  for  fourUjl 
years.  He  had  always  been  acquainted  wlj 
Brentford  as  having  three  kings.  Here  he  fof 
a multitude  of  kings  possessing  a tenacity! 
purpose  which  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  c 
trolled  and  bullied.  If  the  buildings  were  : 
sufficient  they  should  be  made  so.  It  was  of 
use  to  try  and  force  a quart  into  a pint ; it  co: 
not  be  done.  He  did  not  consider  that  i 
Government  requirement  of  300  cubic  feet- 
air  for  each  child  was  sufficient.  In  the  Dil 
of  York’s  School,  at  Chelsea,  they  had  600  fe 
In  the  end  a committee  was  formed  to  take  v 
proposed  new  buildings  into  consideration. 


“CLEARING  AWAY”  AT  LIVERPOOL 

The  spire  and  lantern  of  St.  Nicholas’s  Chun 
built  about  eighty  years  ago,  from  a design  i 
Harrison,  of  Chester,  in  imitation  of  the  wi 
known  lantern  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  form' 
prominent  and  interesting  feature  in  views 
Liverpool.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  town  wotj 
miss  it,  and  grieve  to  miss  it ; and  yet  it  appe.i 
that  its  destruction  is  threatened,  and  withcl 
any  necessity  for  the  step.  Mr.  Samuel  HuggJ 
has  published  a letter  strongly  deprecating  « 
proposed  removal,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  l|1 
will  be  listened  to.  Mr.  Huggins  adds; — “ I 
not  see  that  the  destruction  of  this  intereati 
pile,  which  is  to  Liverpool  what  tho  cathedral 
to  our  old  diocesan  cities,  and  should  be  deens 
as  sacred,  is  at  all  called  for;  but,  on  il 
contrary,  I feel  convinced  that  all  ratioii 
schemes  for  increase  or  extension  of  the  aveni 
of  the  town,  as  well  as  for  facilitating  approsi 
to  the  river  from  every  direction,  can  be  carri 
out  and  completed  without  touching  it.  I ne\| 
yet  heard  of  anybody  who  had  any  serio 
intention  of  crossing  the  river  being  stopped 
his  or  her  progress  by  St.  Nicholas’s  Church.”; 


GAS.  i 

The  Metropolitan  Gas  Companies,  threateniil 
by  the  authorities,  have  evidently  combined  | 
take  the  wind  out  of  their  sails,  in  the  meK 
time,  by  a redaction  of  prices,  instead  of  a 
more  of  the  threatened  increase. 

The  Gas-Light  and  Coke  Company  were 
those  who  took  the  initiative,  and  have  promisJ 
to  reduce  their  charges  for  the  year  1875  to  Ss.  Si 
per  1,000  cubic  feet.  This  company  has  deolari 
the  maximum  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  showiv^ 
a balance,  moreover,  of  more  than  34,0CK^ 
carried  over  to  the  next  year.  j 

The  Pheenix  directors,  while  stating  that  tl|| 
increase  of  price  to  4s.  6d.  was  not  sufficietil 
come,  somehow,  to  the  conclusion  that  they  she 
reduce  their  price  to  43.  2d.  The  net  amount  lii 
their  profit  for  the  past  half-year  has  bed* 
34,811L,  and  they  declare  the  following  dii* 
dends : — On  the  201.  dividend  shares,  10  p i 
cent,  per  annum,  27,000L;  on  the  New  Stool 
7 per  cent,  per  annum,  7, 4251-.;  on  the  eapitsij 
ised  stock,  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  3,600l.,iS 
total,  38,025Z. 

The  Crystal  Palace  District  Gas  Companyiii 
report  states  that  the  balance  of  profit  and  lo«.; 
owing  to  the  serious  depreciation  in  the  value  t'l 
coke,  and  the  effect  of  the  high  price  of  oo? 
had  been  insufficient  to  pay  the  full  statutont' 
dividend.  But  this  had  been  anticipated  ac'! 
provided  for  in  the  balance  carried  forward  frol 
former  half-years.  If  this  had  not  been  the  casd 
the  only  alternative  would  have  been  to  ha^. 
increased  the  price  of  gas  to  the  consumer.  Tl ' 
rental  was  steadily  increasing,  and  the  divider 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  W£  i 
declared. 

It  ia  to  be  hoped  the  authorities  will  nc 
swerve  from  their  declared  intentions. 
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TEE  BALPB  STATUE  AT  DEUKY  LAJSE. 

TnE  Btatae  in  memory  of  Balfe,  to  which  a 
nnmber  of  friends  and  admirers  of  the  composer 
have  subscribed,  has  been  placed  in  the  vestibule 
of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  where  his  first  successes 
were  earned,  and  was  unveiled  on  the  25th  ult. 
by  Sir  Michael  Costa,  before  a large  party  of 
those  interested  in  the  deceased  musician,  either 
by  personal  friendship  or  artistic  appreciation. 
An  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Grnneisen,  who 
sketched  tho  composer’s  career. 

The  statue,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  is 
the  work  of  M,  Malempre,  who  was  a pupil  ofi 
Baron  Triqneti.  It  might  have  been  thought ' 
more  suitable  that  the  memorial  statue  of  an 
Koglish  musician  should  have  been  entrusted  to 
an  English  sculptor.  Putting  that  apart,  the 
subscribers  and  friends  who  gave  the  commis- 
sion are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result.  The 
figure  assumes  the  attitude  a little  too  commonly 
given  by  sculptors  to  the  portrait  statues  of 
those  who  have  been  authors,  either  in  letters  or 
notes,  with  the  right  hand  holding  the  pen,  as 
if  about  to  write,  and  the  left  supporting  the 
manuscript.  As  no  one  would  willingly  write  in 
this  uncomfortable  position,  we  must  suppose  him 
hastily  altering  a score  at  rehearsal,  as,  indeed, 
we  have  seen  him  do.  The  character  and  ex- 
pression  of  tho  face  are  so  marked  and  decisive 
as  almost  to  stamp  it  as  a likeness,  and  those  who 
only  remember  the  composer  through  hia  public 
appearances,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  crediting 
the  testimony  of  his  intimate  friends  that  it  is  a 
most  faithfnl  portrait.  The  sculptor  has  availed 
himself  of  the  folds  of  a cloak,  rather  than  coat, 
to  give  dignity  and  amplitude  to  the  statue, 
which  is  a very  satisfactory  addition  to  the 
architectural  dignity  of  the  Drury  Lane  entrance- 
hall. 


AKT  CONGRESSES. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  Congress 
idea  which  has  taken  such  hold  of  the  public 
mind  and  been  so  Buccessfully  carried  out  in 
varying  directions  of  human  knowledge  and 
inquiry  has,  as  yet,  in  no  distinctive  shape,  been 
applied  to  Art.  We  have  before,  in  a general 
way,  in  our  remarks  upon  tho  late  Architectural 
Conference,  and  in  a resum4*  of  some  of  the 
topics  then  under  discussion,  touched  upon  the 
extreme  suggestiveuess  of  this  subject,  which 
has  only  to  be  named  for  it  to  become  at  once 
I apparent  that  Art,  in  its  many-sidedness  and 
numerous  branches,  would  afford  tlie  most  fruit- 
ful and  interesting  matter  for  presentation  at  a 
Congress. 

The  advantages  attending  the  Congress  sjs- 
tern  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  present  position  of  Art  in  this  country.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say, — notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  patronage  which  hasbeen  bestowed 
I upon  art  in  recent  years,  and  the  high  prices 
which  havefallen  to  the  lot  of  some  contemporary 
‘ artists, — that  caprices  of  fashion  and  “ getting  up 
I a name,”  have  had  a good  deal  more  to  do  with 
I this  than  any  steady,  intelligent  appreciation  of 
j art  as  such,  and  very  little  that  love  and 
: enthusiasm  which  becomes  in  time  an  unerring 
I instinct  for  what  is  true  art  and  what  is  not. 

, Alongside  of  all  the  furore  which  occasionally 
[ fets  in  for  certain  phases  of  art,  and  favourite 
! artists,  it  must  be  evident  to  those  who  give 
I themselves  the  trouble  to  think  that  there  is  a 
i deplorable  amount  of  apathy  in  the  public  mind 
I as  to  all  which  concerns  real  art,  and  often  a 
I total  indifference,  as  well  as  lack  of  discernment, 

; as  to  what  is  endured  and  passes  current  for  the 

■ best  art,  be  it  ])ainting,  scnlpture,  or  architecture. 

■ Now,  the  special  characteristics  of  a Congress 
' are  admirably  adapted  to  such  a state  of  things. 

I To  arouse  interest ; to  focus  thought  from  all 
: quarters— not  only  those  purely  professional  j 
I to  procure  a general  audience  of  interested 
- listeners ; and,  through  the  publicity  given  to  the 

papers  read,  and  the  discussions  entered  upon,  by 
I the  press,  to  reach  the  widest  possible  area  of 
I influence,  is  precisely  what  is  wanted  for  art- 
matters,  if  they  are  to  become  something  more 
than  the  delight  of  the  dilettanti,  and  some- 
thing • other  than  unintelligent  nine-days’ 
wonders,  to  which  people  i-ush  at  the  dictate  of 
fashion,  as  is  now  so  notoriously  the  case.  We 
except  from  these  remarks  the  thin  streak  of 
genuine  art-lovers  and  thinkers,  undoubtedly  to 
, he  found  in  epochs  of  real  culture,  as  now.  It 
, is,  however,  but  too  true  that  the  professional 
journals  devoted  to  art  have  but  a limited  circle 


* Architectural  Colleges,  p.  665,  ante. 


of  readers  to  whom  their  subjects  are  some- 
thing of  a specialty,  and  that  the  many  valuable 
works  which  are  born  of  the  thought  and  devo- 
tion of  the  highest  minds  to  art  have  a perhaps 
more  limited  circle  of  influence. 

The  most  valuable  results,  then,  of  such  Con- 
gresses would  lie,  on  the  one  hand,  in  bringing 
together  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner  the 
best  representatives  of  current  thought  on 
artistic  topics,  which  could  not  but  have  a 
tendency  to  create  a greater  community  of  views 
and  aims  than  now  characterise  the  professions 
devoted  to  art ; and  thus  it  might  be  hoped  that 
fresh  points  of  departure  for  more  assured  pro- 
gress would  be  reached.  The  other,  and  equally 
important,  ’element,  would  lie  in  the  contact 
with  interested  audiences, — for  people  will  listen 
where  they  will  not  read  or  think  for  them- 
selves,— who  would  thus  be  drawn  on  into  that 
lively  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  art  which 
is  BO  much  a desideratum.  Of  nothing  is  it 
more  true  than  of  art  that  it  does  not  exist  for 
itself,  but  lives  most  when  it  seeks  to  shed 
abroad  its  truly  elevating  and  refining  influences 
over  the  most  extended  area,  and  finds  that 
response  in  the  nation  at  large  which  is  its  due, 
and  the  meed  at  which  it  aims. 

Tho  interest  attaching  to  artistic  topics  cer  - 
tainly could  not  be  less  than  that  which  has  been 
evoked  in  Congresses  having  before  them  very 
uninviting  and  unpromising  subjects,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  have  been  a marked  success.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  conceive  what  class  of 
subjects  could  yield  a more  varied  or  attractive 
programme  than  the  artistic,  and  the  model 
hitherto  pursued  of  dividing  the  Congress  into 
sections  would  furnish  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  distributing  the  interest  over  a wide 
field,  from  the  most  professional  to  the  most 
popular  aspects  which  such  subjects  fortunately 
embrace. 

The  machinery  and  working  of  the  Congress 
system  are  now  so  well  known  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  the  steps  for  oi’ganising  an  Art 
Congress.  IE  taken  in  hand  by  some  of  the 
associations  now  existing  for  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  we  cannot  think 
the  task  would  bo  found  a difficult  one,  or  that 
the  results  would  be  dubious  ; on  the  contrary, 
we  believe  it  would  be  attended  with  the  most 
gratifying  success.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  in  the  subjects  to  he  embraced 
it  would  be  [an  embarras  do  ricliesse  which  would 
meet  us ; which  might  also  be  said  as  to  those 
who  might  be  called  on  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  such  a Congress,  so  numerous 
and  able  are  the  votaries  of  art  at  the  present 
time  among  its  professors,  thinkers,  and  writers. 
A host  of  names  at  once  arise  who  could  lend  a 
surpassing  interest  to  the  practically  inexhausti- 
ble series  of  subjects  which  the  history, 
biography,  and  technique  of  art  would  furnish. 

It  would  probably  be  found  a very  desirable 
feature  of  such  congresses  that  they  should  be 
held  successively  in  all  the  different  centres  of 
the  intelligence  and  population  of  the  country. 
That  in  addition  to  the  Metropolis,  Edinburgh, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  our  University  towns,  &c., 
would  welcome  such  Congresses  with  the  live- 
liest satisfaction  is  certain  ; and  if  at  any  time 
could  be  combined  with  them  something  similar 
to  those  admirable  Fine-Arts  Exhibitions  which 
did  such  unique  honour  to  Manchester  and  Leeds 
it  would  add  greatly  to  their  service  and 
atti'action. 

There  is  so  much  about  the  whole  subject 
which  suggests  itself  that  it  seems  superfluous  to 
pursne  it  into  further  detail.  IVe  have  only 
entered  upon  it  in  a skeleton  manner,  believing 
that  its  importance  is  such,  and  so  likely  to  be 
recognised,  that  nothing  more  is  necessaiy.  That 
a good  service  would  be  done  to  the  cause  of 
genuine  art  in  this  country  by  such  gatherings 
we  cannot  for  a moment  doubt,  and  that  many  of 
the  adverse  influences  which  now  injuriously 
disfigure  and  divide  true  art-interests  amongst 
us  would  be  softened  down,  if  not  removed,  is 
not  the  least  important  hope  which  may  fairly  he 
indulged. 

We  have  opened  our  pages  of  late  very 
considerably  to  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  propositions  in  relation  to  the  best 
means  of  giving  a greater  homogeneity  to  the 
conditions  attending  modem  art  progress— more 
especially  in  regard  to  architecture— and  among 
these,  generally,  the  applicability  of  something 
of  the  University  system  to  art,  or  specifically 
as  to  architectnre,  the  establishment  of  Colleges, 
as  possibly  the  one  means  to  which  circumstances 
now  point  as  likely  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
accumulated  evils  which  have  long  pressed  with 


almost  unendurable  force  upon  the  capable  archi- 
tects amongst  ns,  who  find  themselves  tied  and 
bonndby  the  almost  hopeless  aspect  of  the  present 
condition  of  things.  All  such  suggestions,  how- 
ever, are  of  course  open  to  objection  and  pre- 
sent many  and  peculiar  difficulties.  Whether 
such  propositions  are  destined  to  be  realised  in 
any  shape  or  form,  or  whether  the  times  are 
ripe  for  any  movement  in  advance  of  the  hetero- 
geneous, uncertain,  and  unsatisfactory  conditions 
under  which  art  subsists  amongst  ns  may  per- 
haps be  doubted.  But  as  a ria  medt  a entirely 
free  from  the  objections  started  to  more  specific 
proposals,  and  as  susceptible  of  embracing  many 
of  the  objects  thereby  sought  to  be  attained, 
we  have  thought  that  the  suggestion  of  Art 
Congresses  would  open  a way,  valuable  in  itself, 
and  as  providing  an  arena  for  the  consideration 
of  the  many  problems  which  yet  await  solntion 
in  regard  to  the  whole  status  of  art  in  this 
country.  It  may,  however,  safely  be  assumed 
that  sneh  gatherings  would  form  a meeting- 
place  for  all  concerned  in  art-progress,  whether 
as  thinkers  or  executants  ; and  that  the  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  general  public  could 
not  but  have  the  happiest  effect  in  elevating 
their  perception  of  an  interest  in  art  to  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  gregarious  exhibition, 
going,  and  to  its  proper  conception  as  a region  of 
abiding  and  refining  intellectnal  pleasure  which 
is  at  present  the  rare  possession  of  the  few. 


A RAMBLE  ABOUT  PEEBLES. 

On  one  of  the  brilliant  days  of  last  week  we 
found  ourselves,  while  as  yet  the  sun  was  not 
high  in  the  heavens,  issuing  from  the  door  of  the 
Tontine  Hotel,  in  the  pleasant  little  town  of 
Peebles,  which,  in  the  early  days  of  the  late  Lord 
Henry  Cockburn,  was  so  inanimate  and  dull, 
that  in  speaking  of  it  housed  to  say,  “As  quiet 
as  the  grave  or  Peebles.”  Some  fivo-and-twenty 
years  ago  railway  enterprise  discovered  the 
romantic  beauty  of  the  surroundings  of  the 
sleepy  town,  and  sent  the  iron  lines  into  its 
very  heart.  Villa  after  villa  rapidly  arose  on 
the  undulated  slopes  and  heights,  whence  the 
Tweed,  the  silver  Tweed  of  the  Romans,  could 
be  seen  glittering  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  The 
narrow  windows  of  the  shops  and  the  “ half 
doors  ” over  which  their  proprietors  used  to  loll 
or  slumber,  wearily  waiting  for  customers,  and 
the  sign-boarcls,  3 ft.  by  2 ft.,  gave  way  to 
frontages  that  would  not  disgrace  Oxford-street. 
All  was  changed.  The  “oldest  inhabitants” 
shook  their  heads  and  prophesied  gloomily  of 
the  change.  We  have  known  Peebles  for  more 
than  twenty.five  years,  and  have  watched  the 
improvements  with  a pleasure  not  unmingled 
witli  regret. 

We  leave  Peebles  behind,  and  make  our  way 
westwards.  Scarcely  have  we  done  so,  when  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mary, founded  by  King  David,  that  “sore  saint  for 
the  crown,”  and  the  only  church,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  St.  Cross,  founded  by  Alexander  III., 
that  remains  of  tho  fifty  churches  that  existed 
in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Around 
the  grey  tower  of  St.  Mary  are  the  graves  of 
long.forgotten  lords,  and  lights,  and  ladies. 
Most  noticeable  are  the  resting-places  of  those 
who  held  the  Cameronian  faith,  who  are  buried 
with  their  heads  to  the  north  and  their  feet  to 
the  south.  The  Cameronian  faith  has  passed 
away,  and  the  grave-mounds  of  those  who  held 
so  sternly  to  it  are  almost  level  with  the 
surrounding  turf. 

About  a mile  further  west  we  come  to  Neidpatli 
Castle.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown. 
Its  very  existence  was  unknown  except  by  those 
who  lived  in  its  neighbourhood,  until  the  cannon 
of  Cromwell  made  it  famous.  The  more  ancient 
part  of  the  castle  has  tumbled  in  huge  masses 
down  to  tbe  margin  of  the  Tweed,  proving  by 
their  size  and  coherence  that  tbe  ancient  builders 
knew  the  secrets  of  cement.  By  a narrow  cork- 
screw stair  we  ascend  to  the  top  of  what  remains 
of  the  later  portion  of  the  castle.  Through  all 
the  Borderland  no  finer  panorama  can  bo  beheld, 
which  we  must  not  stop  to  describe.  Neidpath 
was  one  of  a chain  of  towers,  from  the  battle- 
ments of  w'hich  tbe  smoke  rose  by  day  and  the 
beacon  flashed  by  night,  to  telegraph  to  Tweed- 
dale  that  the  hordes  of  the  English  Border-men 
were  on  their  way  north  to  plunder  and  slay. 

Still  westwards,  and  with  the  Tweed  flowing 
100  ft.  below  us,  we  pass  one  or  two  stately  trees, 
all  that  remains  of  a noble  forest  that  was 
gambled  away  in  a London  hell  by  the  then 
proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Queensbury,  — the 
notorious  “ Cld  Q.”  This  transaction  so  shocked 
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tho  feelings  of  Wordsworth,  that  he  dedicated  a 
withering  sonnet  to  its  infamy.  A mile  farther 
on,  and  we  descend  to  the  margin  of  the  Tweed  ; 
there  is  no  bridge,  but  an  obliging  baher  who  is 
about  to  cross  carries  us  over  in  his  cart.  A 
short  walk  brings  ns  to  a huge  stone,  connected 
with  which  there  runs  the  legend  that,  ” once 
upon  a time,”  an  old  woman  with  a very 
irascible  turn  of  mind,  was  driving  her  sheep 
home  ; as  they  proved  recalcitrant  she  implored 
the  Father  of  Evil  to  turn  them  into  stone.  Her 
wish  was  granted,  and  the  old  woman  shared  in 
the  change.  The  stone  is  evidently  a fallen 
monolith.  On  it  are  several  mysterious  cap 
marks  which  are  found  on  other  monoliths,  and 
are  still  a puzzle  to  archmologists.  The  church 
of  Mauor  Valley  is  in  sight.  In  the  little  burying- 
place  adjoining,  the  body  of  tho  “Black  Dwarf,” 
better  known  in  tliedistrict  as  “Bowed  [crooked] 
Davie  Ritchie,”  was  laid  to  rest,  but  not  for  long. 
His  legs  not  longer  than  those  of  a two-year  old 
child,  his  amazing  length  of  arm,  and  his 
gigantic  strength  e.vcited  surgical  curiosity,  and 
one  night  when  the  little  hamlet  adjoining  the 
churchyard  was  buried  in  repose,  his  remains 
were resurrectionised.  A drawingofhisskeleton 
may  he  found  in  the  collected  essays  of  John 
Brown,  M.D.,  of  Edinburgh.  We  pay  a non- 
antiquarian visit  to  a conrteons  miller,  and 
are  regaled  with  a homely  meal  of  oaten 
cakes,  cheese,  and  milk,  on  the  strength 
of  which  we  reach  the  Woodhouse  farm. 
We  are  beckoned  to  enter  the  house  by  the 
farmer  himself,  as  we  shortly  discover.  He 
has  much  to  toll  us  of  “Bowed  Davie,”  he  also 
refreshes  us,  and  then  we  enter  his  inner  room 
and  are  shown  the  chair  of  the  Dwarf.  Being 
permitted,  we  sit  down.  The  seat  is  scarcely  as 
high  as  a hassock ; if  it  were  deprived  of  its  back 
it  might  bo  useful  in  those  “ drawing-room 
entertainments  ” which  consist  in  an  athlete 
tossing  trembling  children  from  the  soles  of  his 
feet  to  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  back  again. 
Adjoining  the  farmhouse  are  the  two  cottages, 
under  one  roof,  in  which  the  Dwarf  and  bis  sister 
lived.  They  each  consist  of  one  apartment,  and 
the  lintels  of  the  doors  are  so  low  that  we  have 
to  bend  ourselves  double  in  order  to  enter. 
These  cottages  stand  on  the  site  of  two  that  were 
built  by  the  Dw.arf,  his  materials  being  huge 
boulders  and  turf.  All  that  remains  of  his  handy 
work  is  a low  wall  surrounding  his  little  garden, 
every  stone  of  which  could  hardly  be  raised  to 
position  by  the  united  strength  of  two  ordinarily 
strong  men. 

Further  up  the  glen  we  go,  and  reach  the 
Ship-stone,  a huge  boulder  of  more  than  a 
hundred  tons  weight,  and  visible  at  a gi-eat 
distance.  There  are  some  peculiar  tracings  on 
the  stone,  but  whether  the  work  of  the  glacier 
or  of  human  hands,  or  both,  we  cannot  say. 

Retracing  our  steps  towards  Peebles,  we  cross 
the  stream  of  the  manor  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  valley,  and  ascend  the  steep  side  of 
Kadmuir  Hill.  We  have  hardly  commenced  our 
climb  when  we  come  upon  the  remains  of  a Roman 
road,  whence  it  came  or  whither  it  led  was 
a nut  which  Gordon  the  Scottish  antiquary 
could  not  crack.  We  ascend  further,  and  then 
scramble  over  a ridge  of  large  rough  stones, 
then  up  among  grass  and  heather,  then  over 
another  ridge  of  stones,  more  grass  and  heather, 
and  wo  stand  on  the  summit.  Looking  around 
we  see  that  these  ridges  of  stones  form  an  inner 
and  outer  circle,  the  ruined  ramparts  of  a 
British  (?)  camp.  Whoever  were  the  builders  no 
position  could  be  better  chosen,  for  it  commands 
a view  of  the  three  valleys  which  encompass  it. 
Looking  westward  from  the  centre  of  tho  camp 
we  see  the  cone-shaped  top  of  Tinto  Hill,  which 
in  its  turn  beholds  the  rugged  summit  of  Lou- 
don Hill,  commanding  a view  of  the  counties  of 
Ayr  and  Dumfries,  and  the  far-off  sea ; look- 
ing eastward  the  grand  proportions  attract 
our  notice,  and  farther  and  still  further  east 
Ettrick  Pen  and  tho  Eildona,  the  Hirsel,  and  the 
Steep  of  Norbam.  All  these  mountains  are 
crowned  with  the  remains  of  ancient  fortifica- 
tions, and  their  garrison  could  in  a brief  space 
of  time  send  an  alarm  across  Scotland  from  sea 
to  sea. 

Kadmnir  is  said  to  be  a corruption  of  Caed  an- 
mohr  (the  place  of  the  great  battle),  the  legen- 
dary proof  of  this  is  that  a clear  and  copious 
spring  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  camp  is 
named  the  Red  Well.  At  this  well  we  eat  our 
sandwiches  with  relish  and  rest  for  a while. 
Down  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  we  go.  At 
the  foot  we  come  to  some  nearly  obliterated 
remains  of  earthworks  which  thePeebleans  name 
Randie’s  iYalls,  from  their  having  formed  the 


boundary  of  some  land  that  belonged  to  a 
“randie”  (a  quarrelsome  woman)  5 in  reality 
they  were  the  position  occupied  by  Randolph 
when  he  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  now  no  more,  of 
Peebles.  Fact  and  fiction  are  strangely  blended. 
A few  steps  more  and  we  cross  the  bridge  of 
Peebles,  which  for  hundreds  of  years,  along  with 
that  of  Berwick,  were  the  only  bridges  that 
spanned  the  Tweed  between  its  source  and  its 
commingling  with  the  ocean.  The  old  bridge  of 
Peebles  still  remains,  but  about  fifty  yeai’S  ago 
was  widened. 

We  ascend  the  steps  of  the  Tontine  Hotel.  Our 
day  of  antiquarian  ramble  is  ended.  We  sit  for 
an  hour  or  so  gazing  on  the  stars  as  by  twos 
and  threes  they  rise  above  the  dark  mountains, 
and  then,  wearied  and  worn,  we  retire  to  rest, 
and  are  lullabied  to  slumber  by  the  music  of  the 
Tweed  that  murmurs  beneath  oar  window 
glittering  in  the  moonlight. 


THE  FINSBURY  PARK  AND  HIGHBURY 
RAILWAY. 

The  new  junction  line  which  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  are  constructing 
from  the  Finsbury  Park  Station  of  the  main 
lino  to  the  North  Loudon  line  near  Highgate,  is 
now  almost  completed,  and  will  be  opened  for 
traffic  during  the  ensuing  month,  when  the 
Great  Northern  Company  will  be  enabled  to  run 
their  trains  to  the  Broad-street  station.  The 
new  lino  is  two  miles  and  a half  in  length,  and 
joins  the  North  London  line  by  a junction 
between  the  Highbury  and  Canonbury  Stations. 
There  are  some  peculiar  engineering  features  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  line,  whicli  runs 
both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  mainline, 
and  also  crosses  under  it.  On  leaving  the 
Finsbury  Park  Station,  what  is  called  the  “up  ” 
line  runs  partly  on  a viaduct  of  twelve  arches, 
along  the  east  aiJo  of  the  main  line,  for  a distance 
of  about  three-quarters  of  a mile,  at  which 
point  it  joins  the  “ down  ” line,  which  has  been 
constructed  on  the  west  side,  passing  under  the 
main  Hue  by  a skew  bridge,  230  ft.  in  length. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  this  bridge 
was  constructed  and  carried  underneath  and 
across  the  whole  of  the  company’s  main  linos 
and  sidings,  consisting  of  eleven  sets  of  metals, 
without  interrupting  the  traffic,  the  work  re- 
quiring a considerable  amount  of  engineering 
skill  and  caution.  The  abutments  of  the  bridge 
are  of  brickwork,  supporting  a flooring  of  iron 
girders.  After  passing  under  the  bridge  the 
line  is  carried  forward  for  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  on  an  embankment,  and  thence  through  a 
cutting,  passing  under  a bridge  which  carries 
Park-road,  Highbury-hill,  over  the  railway. 
This  bridge  is  also  skew-formed,  and  130  ft.  in 
length.  At  about  a mile  and  an  eighth  from  the 
Highbury  junction  the  line  enters  a tunnel, 
which  is  carried  under  Highbury  crescent,  High- 
bury, place,  and  Highbury  - mews,  and  after 
emerging  from  the  tunnel,  which  is  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  the  line  proceeds 
through  a cutting  to  its  junction  with  the  North 
London  line  near  to  the  Highbury  Station.  The 
extreme  depth  of  the  tunnel  from  the  ground- 
surface  at  Highbury-crescent  to  the  railway- 
level  is  50  ft.  The  face  of  the  tunnel  is  lined 
with  blue  Staffordshire  bricks.  The  works 
include  the  construction  of  a new  road,  con- 
necting  the  Seven  Sisters-road,  with  Stroud, 
green-road,  and  two  new  iron  bridges  over  the 
Seven  Sisters-road,  the  span  of  the  bridges 
being  87  ft.  and  80  ft.  respectively,  together 
with  two  similar  bridges  over  the  Stroud.green. 
road,  each  72  ft.  span. 

For  the  additional  traffic  expected  at  Finsbury 
Park  Station,  the  station  has  been  entirely  re- 
constructed, and  very  much  enlarged,  so  as  to 
afford  greatly  increased  passenger  accommoda- 
tion.  The  principal  frontage  of  the  new  station, 
which  is  400  ft.  in  length,  and  30  ft.  in  height, 
is  built  upon  arches,  the  spaces  under  the  arches 
being  formed  into  booking-offices,  parcel-offices, 
waiting-rooms,  and  other  apartments  for  carry- 
ing on  the  traffic.  A subway  under  the  several 
lines,  carried  entirely  across,  12  ft.  in  width  and 
12  ft.  in  height,  and  well  lighted,  from  which 
there  are  four  staircases,  leads  to  the  several 
platforms.  The  platforms,  four  in  number,  are 
each  500  ft.  in  length,  and  their  width  is  23  ft,, 
32  ft.,  35  ft.,  and  40  ft.  respectively.  The  two 
widest  platforms  will  be  set  apart  for  the  main 
line  proper  traffic,  and  the  other  two  will  be  for 
the  general  local  traffic  j and  that  to  and  from 
Broad-street  over  the  North  Loudon  line.  To 
each  platform  a lift  is  provided  for  the  removal 
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of  luggage  to  and  from  the  company’s  lines.  AV.< 
the  platforms  are  roofed  over  two-thirds  of  theii 
entire  length,  and  each  is  fitted  up  with  waiting  i 
rooms  for  first,  second,  and  third  class  pas 
sengers. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  company’s  chief  engineer 
and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Firbank,  the  COU' 
tractor,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ji 
Claringbull,  the  resident  engineer. 


FROM  GLASGOW. 

McTcliants'  House  nad  Banli  of  Scotland. 
Glasgow. — The  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  which  ii 
the  local  authority  for  sanctioning  the  alteratioi 
and  erection  of  buildings,  at  a recent  mcctinj 
approved  of  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  a new 
Merchants’  House  and  tho  extension  of  the  BanI 
of  Scotland  in  George-square,  Glasgow.  The  new 
buildings  will  extend  from  the  present  premises 
of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  to  West  George-street  ■ 
thence  westward  to  St.  Vineeut-Iane,  passing 
down  the  east  side  of  the  latter.  Of  the  entire 
frontage  of  210  ft.  to  George-squaro,  about 
68  ft.,  in  addition  to  the  80  ft.  already  owned  bj 
them  have  been  acquired  by  the  directors  of  th( 
bank,  leaving  about  100  ft.  for  the  easteni  sectior 
of  the  Merchants’  House.  The  architectural 
character  of  the  existing  bank  premises  will,  as 
fur  as  practicable,  be  maintained  throughout 
Tho  proposed  addition  will  terminate  near  thf 
centre  of  the  sqn.ire,  and  at  that  point  the  builds 
ing  will  be  carried  four  stories  high,  being  onol 
story  above  the  blocks  on  either  side.  AlthougU 
the  new  arrangement  will  not  at  present  resnlfcj 
in  giving  additional  bank  accommodation,  the! 
new  premises  will  bo  so  arranged  that  while,  ic 
the  first  instance,  they  will  prove  suitable  foi 
offices  and  warehouses,  they  can  eventually,  il 
necessary,  be  converted  into  the  telling  and 
other  departments.  The  extensive  block  ol 
buildings  which  will  constitute  the  property  ol 
the  Merchants’  House  arc  intended  to  be  three' 
stories  in  height,  with  basement  floor  aud  attiesJ 
The  north-east  corner  of  tho  new  portion  of  thei 
building  will  be  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
tower  rising  to  a height  of  between  120  ft.  andl 
130  ft.,  whilst  on  tho  north-west  there  will  be  a) 
tower  of  smaller  diraenaions.  From  West  Georgo-l 
street,  which  will  form  the  principal  frontage,- 
there  will  be  two  main  entrances,  one  leading  to 
the  private  and  public  offices  of  the  company, 
aud  the  other  to  the  hall,  G1  ft.  long  by  33  ffcj 
broad,  situate  on  the  second  floor.  A number  ofi 
retiring-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  willi; 
communicate  with  the  hall  j whilst  on  the  eastenuj 
side  there  will  be  a neat  orchestral  gallery.  That 
proposed  accommodation  may  thus  be  brieflyic 
described  : — On  the  first  floor,  a public  office  and:! 
a series  of  private  rooms ; on  the  second,  thei 
hall  above-mentioned,  a board-room,  secretary’s'! 
room,  and  a number  of  private  rooms ; and  onJ 
the  third,  the  offices  of  the  head  clerk,  two  public  i 
offices,  and  several  smaller  rooms.  Buildings 
operations  have  already  commenced.  Thebuild-ti 
ings  formerly  occupying  the  site  have  beoux 
demolished,  shortly  to  bo  substituted  by  a ranges 
of  edifices  which  will  be  a credit  not  only  to  the 
architecture  of  this  locality,  but  to  the  wholel 
city.  The  architect  for  the  Merchants’  Houses^ 
property  is  Mr.  John  Barnet,  and  for  that  of  the..' 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Messrs.  Campbell,  Douglas,  u 
Si  Sellars. 

Zlosshank  Industrial  School. — In  October  last  • 
the  main  building  of  the  above  institution,  J 
situate  at  Hogganfield,  near  Glasgow,  was  de- > 
stroyed  by  fire,  the  damage  being  estimated  at  il 
from  9,000L  to  10,000Z.  The  ceremony  of  relay-  i 
ing  the  foundation  stone  has  just  taken  place,  it 
The  original  structure  has  been  entirely  removed,  ^ 
e.xcept  the  two  end  wings,  and  it  is  proposed  now 
to  re-arrange  it  on  the  block  system,  the  con- : 
nexion  being  by  corridors  on  the  ground-floor.  il 
When  the  structure  is  rebuilt,  there  will  be  d 
accommodation  for  about  400  inmates.  In  r 
addition  to  the  main  block,  a large  range  of 
workshops  has  been  erected,  and  a separate  ■ 
building,  containing  class-rooms,  is  in  contem-  1 
plation.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  re-  ' 
building  the  institution  will  be  8,867J.,  and  the  1 
directors,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  have  sufficient  i\ 
funds  in  hand  to  cover  this  outlay.  The  struc-  ' 
tare,  which  will  be  of  a very  plain  description, 
will  be  built  of  brick.  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Douglas,  & Sellars,  the  architects  of  the  original  i' 
building,  have  prepared  the  plans. 

Proposed  (Statue  iu  Glasgovj  to  Dr.  Livingstone. 
An  energetic  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  > 
by  some  influential  citizens  of  Glasgow  to  erect 
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Ei'public  statue  to!Dr.  Livingstone,  whose  birth- 
place  is  situate  within  a few  miles  of  the  city, 
ind  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  educated  at  the 
local  university.  Glasgow  has  already  much  to 
joast  of  in  the  number  of  its  public  statues  to 
Jistinguished  Scotsmen,  and  it  has  been  felt 
, hat  the  city  would  lie  under  a stigma  were  no 
•ffortmade  to  add  to  tho  number  some  substan- 
,ial  memorial  of  the  distinguished  African  ex. 
jloror.  Some  time  ago  when  the  London  Geo- 
prapliical  Society  instituted  a search  expedition 
or  Livingstone,  it  was  resolved  to  raise  in 
^gow  the  sum  of  1,0001.  to  aid  the  object  in 
'law.  The  subscriptions  amounted,  however,  to 
letwecn  1,4001.  and  1,5001.  It  has  just  been 
csolved  to  apply  tho  balance  of  5001.  since  re- 
saining  in  the  bank  as  the  nucleus  of  a sum  of 
,5001.  to  be  raised  for  procuring  a statue  of  Dr. 
iivingstone.  A subscription  list  has  been  opened, 
.nd  at  a meeting  last  week  it  was  stated  that 
eventy  gentlemen  had  promised  to  give  the 
laximam  subscription  of  51.,  so  that  there  is 
very  probability  that  the  project  will  be  carried 
) a satisfactory  issue.  No  decision  has  of  coarse 
eeu  come  to  as  yet  as  to  the  details  of  the 
’ork. 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  GLASTONBURY. 
The  borough  surveyor,  Glastonbury,  Mr.  J. 
'ay,  writes  as  follows  : — 

“Between  two  and  throe  years  since,  you 
ablished  in  your  widely-circulatcd  paper  some 
tiers  from  a correspondent,  which  contained 
imo  very  disparaging  statements  respecting 
le  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  onr  town. 

At  tho  same  timo  I also  wrote  to  you  on  the 
atter,  giving  you  what  I considered  to  bo  a 
ir  statement  of  the  facts,  which  contradicted 
iveral  of  the  statements  in  question.  I also 
.formed  [you  that  we  were  then  busily  engaged 
. carrying  out  a thorough  system  of  drainage, 
hce  that  time,  that  system  has  been  completed, 
id  after  a working  test  of  twelve  months,  has 
•odneed  tho  most  satisfactory  results,  the 
wage  being  conveyed  a distance  of  a mile 
3m  the  lowest  part  of  the  town ; and  in  addi- 
m to  this,  tho  Town  Council  have  completed 
e water-works,  and  provided  the  inhabitants 
th  an  endless  supply  of  the  purest  water. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you 
r local  paper  with  tho  medical  otEcer’s  report 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Town 
luncil.” 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  what  has  been  done, 
it  by  no  means  admit  that  tho  remarks  to 
rich  Mr.  Day  refers  were  exaggerated.  We 
isb  that  they  proved  useful. 

Tho  report  from  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
•.  Purnell,  states  that  “ the  annual  death-rate 
IS  less  than  9 per  1,000,”  and  says, — “I  feel 
re  that  the  present  healthy  state  of  your  town 
mainly  due  to  a purer  supply  of  water,  a 
tter  system  of  drainage,  sewer  ventilation, 
d other  well-directed  sanitary  efforts  of  your 
ard.” 

The  inhabitants,  however,  must  not  fancy 
mthis  that  they  have  done  all  that  is  necessary, 
is  tho  first  quarterly  report  only,  and  proves 
thing.  They  must  wait  for  longer  averages, 
aatoubury  is  a charming  place,  and  with  proper 
'0  will  be  one  of  the  healthiest. 


NAILMAKERS. 

THE  PELICITIES  OF  NA1L.3IAKI.\G. 

In  the  reports  just  issued  of  the  inspectors  of 
iitories,  some  peculiar  information  is  given  as 
I the  nail-makers  of  the  Black  Coiintry  and 
iir  operations.  It  appears  that  one  peculiarity 
the  nail  districts  is,  that  it  not  unfrequently 
ppens  that  the  nail.makers  are  compelled  to 
jidlo  during  a great  part  of  their  time  in  con- 
linenco  of  tho  want  of  iron.  They  visit  the 
irehou.ses  punctually  where  the  iron  is  to  be 
Itribnted,  bnt  there  they  arc  obliged  to  wait 
L'il  it  is  convenient  for  the  masters  to  serve  it 
^ to  them.  The  result  of  this,  it  is  pointed 
|;,  is,  that  many  would-be  industrious  men  are 
jven  to  tho  public-house  merely  because  they 
[re  nothing  else  to  do.  Again,  the  nail-maker 
liometimes  at  the  caprice  or  real  necessity  of 
1 master,  inasmuch  as  when  he  arrives  home 
[h  the  iron,  a message  may  reach  him  from 
• master  stating  that  nails  of  a different  size 
jm  those  for  which  the  iron  was  served  out 
; required,  thus  necessitating  a change  of 
a,  and  compelling  the  unfortunate  nailer  to 
search  of  the  iron  of  the  required  size  by 
:ch  he  is  sometimes  at  a pecuniary  disad- 


vantage. It  is  farther  mentioned  that  a still 
greater  grievance  is  that,  through  some  caprice 
of  the  roaster  nail. maker,  he  will  not  purchase 
nails  from  the  smaller  manufacturer  when  he 
knows  the  latter  is  hard  pushed  for  money,  the 
result  being  that  the  small  maker  is  driven  to 
some  truck-raaster  to  dispose  of  his  nails,  when, 
in  the  end,  the  first  nail-master  buys  the  identical 
nails  from  the  dealer  in  truck.  Yet  another 
grievance  is  the  price  paid  for  the  labour  of 
women  and  children.  These,  it  appears,  after  a 
timo  are  as  expert  in  their  work  as  most  men- 
nailers ; but  few  masters  give  the  same  price 
for  the  women’s  and  children’s  work  as  they  do 
for  the  men’s,  it  being  alleged  that  they  get  an 
extra  profit  by  thus  beating  down  the  price,  as 
all  the  nails  of  the  same  sort  are  mixed  together 
when  made,  and  sold  at  the  same  price.  The 
only  actual  loss  is  suffered  by  the  nailer;  or 
should  there  bo  any  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  nails  the  buyer  also  loses  to  some  extent. 
The  factory  inspectors  state,  that  their  expe- 
rience of  the  nailers  is,  that  they  are,  as  a class, 
indolent  and  improvident,  though  there  are 
many  respectable  and  intelligent  people  amongst 
them  who  declare  that  “ they  have  to  work 
fifteen  hours  a day  to  make  a decent  living.” 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  week’s  work  of 
an  ordinary  nailer  is  generally  reduced  to  four 
days.  Sunday,  of  course,  is  a dies  non,  so  far 
as  his  work  is  concerned.  On  Monday,  be  col- 
lects iron  and  orders  for  nails ; Tuesday  he  fre- 
quently idles  away ; while  on  Saturday  he  takes 
to  the  nail  warehouses  the  proceeds  of  the  week’s 
labour,  which  are  then  weighed.  During  the 
other  days  of  the  week  the  work  is  carried  on 
very  actively,  the  operations  being  carried  on 
almost  night  and  day  to  make  up  for  lost  time; 
and  it  is  complained  that  tho  female  and  even 
junior  members  of  the  family  are  required  to 
perform  their  part  in  this  system  of  hard  labour. 
Generally  speaking,  the  nail-makers  seem  to  bo 
susceptible  of  great  improvement  in  their  con- 
dition. 


THE  AGGREGATE  MILEAGE 
OP  CONTINENTAL  AND  FOREIGN 
R.-VILWAYS. 

Tiif.  entire  length  of  tho  railways  in  different 
countries  in  Europe  (apart  from  the  United 
Kingdom)  is  shown  in  a very  interesting  Blue 
Book  which  has  just  been  issued,  and  which 
gives  the  present  mileage  of  railways  in  the 
various  conutries  named.  It  will  be  seen  from 
tho  figures  that  in  all  tho  countries  referred  to 
the  work  of  construction  has  been  mainly  carried 
on  since  the  year  1850,  the  mileage  at  the  close 
of  the  last-named  year  being  of  a very  limited 
character.  Tlie  returns  in  the  Blue  Book  are 
brought  down  to  the  close  of  1872.  In  Germany 
there  were,  in  1850,  3,037  miles  of  railway, 
which  in  1872  had  been  extended  to  12.701 
miles.  The  proportion  constructed  by  the  State, 
as  compared  with  that  effected  by  private  enter, 
prise,  is  a noteworthy  feature  in  tho  returns. 
More  than  one. half  of  the  lines  constructed  in 
Germany  were  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  and  the  remainder  by  private  companies. 
Tho  entire  length  of  lines  in  Prance,  in  1850, 
was  1,899  miles,  1,689  miles  of  which  were  con. 
structed  by  private  companies,  against  only  209 
miles  at  tho  expense  of  the  State.  In  1872  this 
mileage  had  increased  to  10,847  miles,  which 
was  mainly  carried  out  by  private  companies. 
In  Russia  there  were  only  034  miles  of  railways 
in_  1860,  whereas  they  had  increased  to  7,000 
miles  iu  1872,  nearly  the  whole  having  been 
constructed  by  private  companies.  There  were 
only  802  miles  of  railways  in  Austria  in  1850, 
but  in  1872  they  had  increased  to  3,724  miles. 
Tho  whole  of  this  expansion  was  dne  to  the 
enterprise  of  private  companies,  the  State  not 
having  expended  anything  in  the  construction  of 
the  various  lines.  In  Hungary  the  railway 
mileage  in  1850  was  138  miles,  which  in  1872 
had  been  increased  to  2,151  miles,  all  by  private 
companies.  Spain,  in  1850,  was  almost  entirely 
without  railways,  having  in  that  year  only  17 
miles,  bat  in  1872  the  railways  in  that  country 
had  expanded  to  the  extent  of  3,380  miles, 
chiefly  the  result  of  private  enterprise.  The 
railways  in  Portugal  were  limited  to  81  miles  in 
1850,  but  in  1872  they  were  439  miles  in  length. 
Italy  had  265  miles  of  railway  in  1850  ; in  1872 
they  had  increased  to  4,087  miles,  private  com. 
panics  alone  having  effected  the  construction  of 
the  extended  lines.  There  were  109  miles  of 
railway  in  Holland  in  1850,  and  in  1872  they 
had  increased  to  1,043  miles.  Here  the  State 


largely  contributed,  having  been  instrumental  in 
the  construction  of  614  miles.  Sweden  fur- 
nishes a remarkable  instance  of  the  absence  of 
railways  in  1850,  there  being  only  4 miles  of 
railway  in  that  yeai’,  whereas  in  1872  there  were 
1,198  miles,  nearly  the  whole  having  been  con- 
structed by  the  State.  Switzerland  had  only 
16  miles  of  railway  in  1850,  but  in  1872  it  had 

1.000  miles.  Denmark  in  1850  had  only  20  miles, 
which  in  1872  had  increased  to  5-iO  miles.  In 
the  year  1860  there  were  only  41  miles  of  rail- 
way  in  Turkey,  which  in  1872  had  increased  to 
142  miles.  The  returns  show  that  Greece  is 
almost  entirely  without  railways,  having  had 
none  down  to  1870.  In  that  year  a line  of 
6 miles  in  length  was  constructed,  and  that  is 
all  the  railway  accommodation  of  which  that 
country  can  at  present  boast.  The  above  statistics 
show  that  the  aggregate  length  of  railways  in 
the  several  countries  indicated,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1872,  was  48,218  miles,  and 
that  about  four. fifths  of  this  mileage,  or  about 

40.000  miles,  were  constructed  between  1850 
and  the  date  down  to  which  the  returns  are 
made  out. 


OPENING  OP  A NEW  RAILWAY  STATION 
AT  BOLTON. 

The  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  a 
large  and  commodious  new  station  at  Bolton,  at 
a cost  of  40,000?.,  which  has  been  opened  during 
the  present  week.  Hitherto  tho  station  accom- 
modation of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company  at  Bolton  has  been  very  limited  and 
defective,  but  as  new  lines  are  now  in  course  of 
construction  which  will  place  Bolton  in  more 
direct  communication  with  both  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  by  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company’s  system,  a large  addition  to  their 
existing  station  accommodation  at  Bolton  has 
become  necessary. 

The  new  station,  which  is  situated  in  Great 
Mcor-street,  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
in  the  town,  covers  an  area  of  upwards  of  three 
acres  in  extent.  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
station  buildings,  the  elevation  of  which  is  of 
stone,  there  is  a spacious  area,  surrounded  by  a 
glass  abutment  and  covering,  projecting  from 
the  walla  of  the  station.  There  are  two  entrances 
to  the  station,  one  on  tho  right  and  the  other  on 
the  left  side  of  the  building,  leading  to  the 
arrival  and  departure  platforms  respectively, 
which  are  reached  by  two  flights  of  steps.  On 
tho  ground-floor  are  the  booking-offices,  adjoin- 
ing  to  which  is  a large  waiting-room,  56  ft.  by 
36  ft.  At  the  rear  of  the  booking-offices  are  the 
station-master’s  offices,  and  rooms  for  tho  in. 
spectors,  together  with  commodious  parcel  offices, 
25  ft.  square.  The  railway  level  is  considerably 
above  the  floor  of  the  booking-offices,  and  the 
steps  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  station  build- 
ings lead  to  a spacious  covered  carriage-shed, 
320  ft.  long,  and  100  ft.  wide,  which  is  spanned 
by  a roof  of  iron  and  glass,  in  two  bays,  sup. 
ported  by  16  large  cast-iron  moulded  columna 
and  principals.  On  the  departure  side  of  the 
platform  there  is  a large  and  haudsomely.fitted 
refreshment-room,  together  with  kitchens  and 
every  culinary  requirement ; and  there  are  also 
four  waiting-rooms,  each  21  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and 
consisting  of  first  and  second  class  ladies’ 
waiting-rooms,  a first-class  gentlemen’s,  and 
a general  waiting-room. 

The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Knight 
& Pilling.  The  ironwork  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
De  Burgh  & Co.,  of  Strangeways,  Manchester. 


Edinburgh.  Parliament  House. — The  law 
courts  and  other  departments  of  the  Parliament 
House  of  Edinburgh  are  being  thoroughly  reno- 
vated,  advantage  having  been  taken  of  the 
recess  to  carry  out  so  desirable  an  improvement. 
The  great  hall  is  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  the 
thick  dust  being  cleared  from  the  walls  and  the 
historic  portraits  there  suspended.  It  was  found 
difficult  to  remove  some  of  the  paintings,  owing 
to  their  large  size,  and  the  height  at  which  they 
are  hung;  but  at  length  the  work  was  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Frederick-street.  Mr. 
Brodie,  sculptor,  is  superintending  the  cleaning 
of  the  statuary.  Among  the  minor  improve- 
ments, it  may  be  mentioned  that  double  doors 
have  been  attached  to  the  outside  and  inside  of 
each  of  the  courts  in  the  Outer  House,  similai* 
to  those  of  the  Inner  House  Courts.  In  tho 
first  division  of  the  Inner  House  more  room  is 
being  provided  on  the  judges’  bench,  by  a 
re-arrangement  of  the  book-shelves. 
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■'THE  HOOP  AND  TOY.” 


Tills  was  a brick  and  timber  building  of  tbe 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  situated  in  an 
angle  of  Brompton-lano,  about  a mile  and  a 
furlong  from  Tlyde  Park-corner.  The  place  was 
sometimes  called  Bell  and  Horns-lane,  some- 
times the  Old  Brompton-road,  I'etaining  much 
the  same  primitive  condition  and  rural  aspect  up 
to  the  year  1850. 

Passing  westward  from  Brompton  Church,  an 
old  brick  saddle-backed  and  buttressed  wall,  on 
the  right-hand,  enclosed  BvomptonPark,  Fleming 
House,  Crcsswell  Lodge,  &c.,  to  Gore-lane.  On 
the  left  a hedgerow  shut  in  Harrisson’s  Nursery, 
ground  from  the  road.  At  Gore-lane  the  little 
hamlet  of  Old  Brompton  commenced,  and  per- 
haps its  most  picturesque  feature  was  the 
old  inn  under  description,  embowered  in  the 
trees,  and  lying  on  your  left. 

Although  Lysons,  in  hia“  Environs  of  London,” 
thinks  there  is  no  warranty  for  the  Protector 
Cromwell  having  lived  in  Cromwell  House, 
situated  a little  distance  hence,  nevertheless  it 
was  traditional  that  he  would  frequently  ride ' 
this  way  in  returning  from  Hyde  Park,  to  avoid 
observation,  and  as  a route  less  subject  to  in- 
terrnption;  whilst  the  tradition  has  it  that  he 
has  refreshed  himself  and  his  horse  at  this  same 
hostel. 

It  was  a neighbourhood  of  fresh-smelling  gar- 
den-grouuds  and  shady  and  pleasant  places, 
where  the  nightingale  might  bo  heard  in  the 
still  spring  evening,  after  the  April  shower  had 
freshened  the  opening  leaf-buds,  and  the  moon 
threw  long' shadows  from  the  trees  across  the 
winding  and  narrow  lanes. 

Pleasant  and  quiet  “ Old  Brompton,”  favourite 
retreat  of  the  children  of  the  drama  and  music, 
a change  was  about  coming  over  you  in 
1833  when  the  first  sale  of  plants  took  place  at 
Harrisson’s  nursery,  and  the  stock  of  young 
trees  were  removed  from  that  portion  of  it 
wliich  afterwards  became  Thurloe-sqnarc  and 
Thurloe-place.  Firstly  there  came  rumours  of  a 
propo.sed  line  of  railway  to  Bristol,  which  was 
looked  upon  generally  as  a wild  and  impossible 
scheme  ; nevertheless,  permission  was  asked  for 
measurements  to  be  taken  on  the  several 
properties,  till  the  entrance  to  London  was  de- 
termined upon  by  the  then  promoters,  at  Pad- 
dington. 

Soon  after  this  the  sites  of  Pelham-crescent 
and  Onslow-sqnare  were  marked  out,  the  hedge- 
row which  screened  them  from  the  road  was 
thrown  down,  and  the  ground  excavated  for 
foundations. 

The  narrow  lane  (Love-lane)  which  ran  from 
the  Admiral  Keppel  in  the  Fnlham-road  to  the 
aforesaid  Hoop  and  Toy  remained  for  some  time 


from  the  old  projecting  bar  of  the  Hoop  » 
Toy  ; the  old  chesnut  tree,  and  the  elm  wt 
grew  through  the  roof  of  the  stables  vanishr 
and  Old  Brompton  was  to  be  Old  Brompton: 


intact,  as  but  one  side  of  it  (the  present  Pelham- 
street)  bad  been  built  upon.  Many  of  tbe  trees 
of  the  hedge-row  were  to  be  seen  in  tbe  gardens 
of  the  houses  in  this  street  as  recently  as  1863. 

The  old  coaching  system  had  as  yet  received 
no  check.  Portsmouth,  Chichester,  Godaiming, 
Guildford,  Richmond,  Fulham  (omnibuses  were 
common  to  the  latter  at  this  period)  ran  their 
teams  as  usual,  but  you  might  reach  Fulham 
from  London  in  less  than  two  hours  now.  The 
“Rocket”  or  the  “Red  Rover”  was  periodically 
upset,  and  the  horn  of  the  Portsmouth  mail  was 
heard  night  and  morning. 

Up  to  that  time  the  lovers  of  a pipe  and  glass, 
or  a game  at  bowls,  might  still  enjoy  the 
rusticity  of  the  Hoop  and  Toy  j or  as  evening 
closed  in,  and  the  long,  quaint  old  parlour  looked 
more  mysterious  through  the  wreaths  of  tobacco 
smoke,  speculation  would  exhaust  itself  on  the 
events  which  a Brst  instalments  of  “Reform” 
bad  brought  about.  Among  the  guests  might 


As  yet  the  scheme  for  a great  Exhibition 
only  been  mooted  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
years  later  the  wondrous  World’s  Fairtook  pi 
in  Hyde  Park. 

! The  late  Prine<5  Consort,  who  might  be  oc 
sionally  seen  riding  through  these  lanes,  , 
doubtless  looked  upon  tbe  spot  as  a desirable  1 
for  the  New  Schools  of  Art.  In  due  course 
time,  the  Brompton  Boilers,  as  they  were  cal 
arose,  the  adjacent  ground  became  the  prope' 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  nothing  could  exc 
the  pleasurable  anticipations  of  the  people  at- 
proposed  Exhibition  of  1S62.  When,  alas; 
cloud  came  over  all.  A calamity  as  unexpeo 
as  it  was  deplored,  had  taken  place,  and  : 
' events  could  have  produced  a more  painfu 
universal  regret.  Magnificent  as  the  Exhibit 
of  1862  was,  it  fell  short  of  the  fairy-like  creati 
; its  predecessor. 

In  the  application  of  iron  and  glass  to  so  r 
a structure,  there  was  an  especial  charm  ini 
lightness  of  construction,  and  the  fortur 
spectator  whose  place  was  in  that  transep'^ 
the  1st  of  May,  1851,  remembers  a combinat 
of  effects  which  has  never  been  surpassed, : 
which  time  will  not  dull  in  his  remembrancer 

When  the  branch  of  tbe  Metropolitan  Raih 
to  Kensington  had  been  determined  upon,: 
alterations  in  the  neighbonrhood  became  n 
rapid.  At  this  station,  as  also  at  Glances’ 
road,  mausioDS  speedily  arose,  and  gradui 
every  sign  by  which  Old  Brompton  might 
identified  was  swept  away. 

At  the  commencement  of  Cromwell-li! 
which  wound  through  garden  grounds  to  B 
sington,  was  situated  Bromptou-vale,  a li 
group  of  wooden  tenements,  the  gardens' 
which  were  filled  with  fruit-trees  and  floW' 
The  backs  of  the  houses  of  Cromwell-road  k 
Cromwell-place  occupy  a portion  of  this  si 
and  in  the  substantially  covered  ground  of 


frequently  be  seen  the  late  Sir  Richard  Birnie.  . - . 

As  yet  Old  Brompton  was  undisturbed.  The  i present  time,  there  are  few  who  can  realise, 
carrier’s  cart  trotted  slowly  through  the  hamlet , transformation  of  that  rural  and  sequeate 
(for  there  was  no  Parcels  Delivery  then). ! nook  " remote  from  towns,”  to  the  present  b 
“Cowper  House,”  “Angel's  garden,”  and  Gibbs’s  rinir  neishbourhood  of  the  Cromwell  and  El 
nursery  remained  intact,  and  the  same  occu- 
pants were  in  Burleigh  House  as  had  listened  to 
Havdn’s  charming  canzonettes  or  sonatas  when 
he  had  been  their  honoured  and  admired  guest. 

In  1844-15,  however,  tbe  idea  of  making 
another  Belgravia  of  Old  Brompton  became 
evident,  and  down  came  the  cottage  villa 
residences,  one  of  which,  Ash  Cottage,  had  been 
the  residence  of  the  popular  Yestris  some  years 
prior  to  this  date. 

The  lemons  and  the  punch-bowls  disappeared  j corner. 


ring  neighbourhood  of  the  Cromwell  s 
bitiou  roads. 

In  the  present  Hoop  and  Toy  there  is  noth 
to  remind  us  of  the  quaint  old  hostel  ol 
shadowed  by  the  trees,  and  the  railway  wbi 
has  started  the  rural  divinities  from  their  ha 

But  few  of  the  visitors  who  troop  from: 
South  Keusingtou  station  to  inspect  the  1 
lection  of  art-treasures  will  dream  of  the  ret 


ment  and  repose  which  existed  even  twenty  y- 
since,  one  mile  and  a furlong  from  Hyde  Fc 
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BBABPOED  DISTRICT  BANK. 

' The  business  of  the  Bradford  District  Bank 
has  i-ecently  been  transferred  to  their  new  pre- 
mises at  the  corner  of  Market-street  and  Booth- 
fltrectj  Bradford,  of  which  we  give  the  accom. 
panjing  illustration.  The  new  building  has 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Milnes 
& Francis,  architects.  Its  style  is  Italian,  and 
the  elevation  is  divided  into  two  principal 
“orders”;  tho  lower  and  more  massive  one 
i being  an  adaptation  of  the  Eoman  Doric,  with 
1 equare-headed  windows,  somewhat  deeply  re- 
j oessed,  those  on  the  Market-street  frontage 
I measuring  in  the  clear  opening  16  ft.  in  height, 
:and  7 ft.  9 in.  in  width.  The  doorway  at  'the 
1 corner  of  the  two  streets  is  flanked  by  two  three- 
c quarter  fluted  and  enriched  Doric  columns  sup. 
sporting  an  entablature  of  the  same  description. 
jThe  jambs  and  lintel,  with  its  frieze  and  cornice, 
lare  of  polished  granite.  The  second  division  or 
ilorder  comprises  both  the  first  and  second  floors, 
and  consists  of  three-quarter  attached  columns 
after  the  Corinthian  model,  between  which  the 
ofBco  windows  (all  with  square  heads)  appear. 
Over  all  comes  the  main  entablature,  which  is 
returned  round  the  upper  columns,  and  of  which 
the  frieze  is  enriched  with  moulded  cantilevers, 
?arrying  up  the  line  of  support  to  tho  pedestals 
ibove  in  the  parapet.  The  atone  for  ueax-ly  the 
vhole  of  the  exterior  was  supplied  by  Messrs, 
liddiougli  & Co.,  of  Greencliffe  Quarries,  Spink- 
veil.  At  the  corner  of  the  building,  carrying 
jp  the  circular  plan  of  the  angle,  is  a ronnd 
mpola,  which  is  a novel  and  prominent  feature 
n Bradford  street  architecture.  Its  drum,  or 

I lower  part,  stands  clear  of  the  roof  and  parapet 
jo  a considerable  height,  and  is  divided  vertically 
Into  narrow  panels  by  a repetition  of  small  but 
[.ffoctive  pilasters  sixteen  in  number,  which  sup- 
jlort  a festooned  frieze  and  cornice.  The  roof  is 
‘if  wood  coffered  by  tapering  styles,  and  covered 
iflth  lead.  The  height  from  the  causeway  to  the 
iap  of  the  copper  terminal  is  about  100  ft. 

The  banking-room  is  entered  through  a lofty 
estibule  or  porch,  triangular  on  plan,  tho  outer 
utrauce  to  which  is  open  all  day  and  closed  at 
roper  times  by  a large  wrought-iron  gate,  raised 
id  lowered  by  machinery  in  the  basement, 
rhis  gate  was  made  by  Messrs.  Richard  & Co., 

: Coventry.  Between  the  porch  and  the 
inking-room,  are  swing-doors  of  oak,  intended 
r daily  use,  and  a massive  sliding  iron  door,  for 
ie  at  night,  on  the  outside  of  them,  raised  and 
wered  in  the  same  way  as  the  gate.  The 
acbinciy  was  made  by  Messrs.  Burnett  &.  Go. 
a passing  into  the  bank,  we  see  a spacious  and 
fty  room,  22  ft.  high,  excellently  lighted  by 
|i6  large  windows  on  two  sides.  The  otherwise 
jiormous  wall  space  is  broken  up  and  rendered 
iicorative  by  groups  of  marble  pilasters  (Em- 
''jror’s  red)  upon  Genoa  green  bases,  ranged  all 

iuud  the  room  at  intervals  to  suit  the  windows, 
jrresponding  with  these  the  ceiling  is  divided 
to  main  and  subordinate  panels,  moulded  and 
riohed  in  ‘‘  carton  pierre”  made  by  Mr.  Boek- 
under,  of  London.  Around  the  walla,  forming 
Ifft  of  the  entablature,  run  an  architrave  and 
Briohed  frieze,  and  the  lines  of  the  pilasters 
flow  are  carried  up  to  and  united  with  the 
IjUms  of  the  ceiling  by  cantilevers.  The  wood- 
I )rk  of  this  room  is  entirely  of  wainscot  oak, 
Urefully  got  up  and  put  together,  and  not  over- 
line  with  polish.  The  aurbaso  is  4 ft.  high,  and 
li  returned  round  all  the  pilasters  and  other 
flgles,  in  bold  panel  work.  Behind  certain  parts 
i this  surbase  (which  are  indicated  by  the 
|!en  fretwork  of  the  panels),  are  situated  the 
|t.water  pipes,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
ree  fire-places,  will  no  doubt  secure  ample 
JIjmtb  in  the  coldest  weather.  All  the  doors 
0 the  room  have,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
ichitraves,  fluted  oak  jambs,  arranged  pilaster- 
.'se,  with  carved  capitals  and  trusses,  frieze, 

'id  coruice.  The  carving  of  these  portions  has 
sn  done  by  Mr.  Dark,  of  Leeds.  The  fire- 
iices  are  of  black  Belgian  marble,  with  granite 
riders.  Lewis’s  patent  hot.air  chambers  have 
-3n  used  in  connexion  with  these,  and  certainly 
i' their  work  very  well,  thro’jving  into  the  room 
.a  higher  level  (when  the  valves  are  open)  a 
;opg  current  of  fresh  warm  air.  Tho  floor 
laind  the  counter  is  of  oak,  and,  in  the  public 
.'t,  of  encaustic  tiles.  The  basement  contains 
-'I  heating  apparatus,  fitted  up  by  Messrs. 
|dtOD&  Brear,  the  hydraulic  hoist  for  raising 
ijds  and  ashes  to  the  higher  part  of  the  build- 
",  the  coal-stores,  and  the  apparatus  for 
;3iDg  the  iron  doors  before  referred  to.  The 
lir  of  the  whole  basement  is  laid  with  cement 
•lorete,  instead  of  flags,  by  Messrs.  Mart  & Co., 


and  is  intended  to  be  waterproof  and  damp-proof. 
The  walls  are  also  waterproof,  and  though  the 
notoriousBradfoi'd  Beck  runs  so  near  and  the  sur- 
rounding sand  and  soil  a re  not  by  any  means  free 
from  water,  ihecellars  appear  to  be  already  very 
dry.  The  floors  throughout  are  constructed  with 
rolled  ironbeams  and  joists  filled  in  with  concrete, 
and  boarded  over.  The  contractors  for  tho  various 
works  have  been  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Beanland, 
masons  and  joiners;  Messrs.  Cliff’s  trustees, 
ironfounders  ; Mr.  Charles  Nelson,  plumber  and 
glazier;  Mr.  B.  Dixon,  plasterer;  Mr.  Thomas 
Nelsou,  slater  ; and  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  painter. 
Messrs,  C.  Smith  & Sons,  of  Birmingham,  sup- 
plied tho  locks,  which  are  of  most  iugenious  con- 
struction,  and  door  furniture,  most  of  it  being  of 
bronze  metal.  The  stone  carving  was  done  by 
Mr.  C.  Abbey ; and  Mr.  J.  R,  Stewart  has  been 
the  clerk  of  works. 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN 
AND  INIGO  JONES  IN  IRELAND. 

It  would  be  satisfactory  to  kuow  whether  the 
practice  of  these  two  great  English  architects 
extended  to  the  sister  kingdom,  or  whether  they 
merely  supplied  designs  for  tho  works  there 
attributed  to  them,  without  passing  into  Ireland. 
There  were  two  public  buildings  of  note  built  in 
the  last  years  of  tho  seventeenth  century  in 
Dublin;  one  known  as  the  “ Tholsel,”  a Corpo- 
ration building,  and  judicial,  which  existed  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  ; and  the 
other  the  present  Royal  Hospital  at  Kilmainham, 
intended  to  serve  as  an  Asylum  for  Disabled  and 
Superannuated  Soldiers, — a sort  of  Irish  Chelsea 
Hospital. 

The  Tholsel  was  erected  about  the  year  1683, 
and  the  first  stone  of  the  Royal  Hospital  was 
laid  on  the  29th  of  April,  1680,  by  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  the  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  ceremony  of  laying  the  second  stone  was 
gone  through  also,  the  honour  falling  upon 
Francis,  Earl  of  Longford,  the  then  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance.  In  some  of  the  works 
and  “views”  treating  upon  Dublin,  wo  are  told 
that  the  Royal  Hospital  was  designed  by  Sir 
Christopher,  aud  in  others  it  is  asserted  it  was 
erected  after  a design  by  Inigo  Jones.  James 
Gandon,  who  though  by  birth  an  Englishman, 
yet  by  practice  was  an  Irish  architect  par 
excellence,  and  to  whose  ability  Dublin  owes  the 
best  of  her  public  buildings,  says,  in  an  essay 
he  wrote  on  “ The  Progress  of  Architecture  in 
Ireland,”  “ the  architecture  of  this  building  (the 
Tholsel)  was  in  the  style  called  King  James’s 
Gothic,  yet  from  the  largeness  of  its  component 
parts,  it  possesses  a picturesque  appearance,  and 
was  the  first  noble  work  in  Dublin  that  was 
decorated  with  statues,  having  one  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  Duke  of  York  (James  II.).  The 
Royal  Hospital  at  Kilmainham  was  also  building 
at  this  period.  The  design  of  this  building  was 
attributed  to  Inigo  Jones,  but  on  what  authority 
this  conjecture  is  founded  does  not  appear,  and 
of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  there  are  strong 
doubts,  inasmuch  as  Jones  died  onthe2lBtof 
July,  1651,  thirty-two  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  building.  Whoever  was 
the  architect  of  the  buildiug,  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  have  it  recorded  j 
for  though  it  possesses  no  superior  merit 
to  justify  the  superior  hand  of  that  great 
master  to  whom  it  is  attributed,  it  evidently 
claims  the  originality  of  this  having  been  one 
of  the  first  specimens  of  regular  architecture  in 
the  country.”  James  Gandon  is  well  entitled  to 
speak,  although  the  little  literary  labour  he 
e.xecated  falls  far  short  of  the  genius  he  displayed 
with  tho  pencil.  We  have  a view  of  the  Old 
Tholsel  of  Dublin  as  it  existed  iu  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century  before  us,  and  although 
the  design  is  not  above  criticism,  it  would  not 
be  nnwortby  of  Jones  or  Wren.  In  a word,  we 
dare  to  add  that  in  many  of  its  features  it  is  a 
Wren-like  structure,  inferior  perhaps  to  many  of 
the  great  architect’s  creations,  but  superior  to 
some,  Temple  Bar  and  one  or  two  of  the  City 
churches  included.  We  agree  with  James 
Gandou  in  his  belief  that  Inigo  Jones  was  not 
the  architect  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  taking  into 
consideration  the  period  assigned,  and  the  date 
of  the  architect’s  death.  We  point,  therefore, 
both  to  the  Royal  Hospital  and  the  Old  Tholsel 
of  Dublin,  which  existed  opposite  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  as  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Both  buildings  exhibit  in  their  design  and  con- 
struction many  similar  features  that  are  to  be 
found  in  connexion  with  Wren’s  edifice.  SirChris- 
topher  Wren,  if  not  very  fond  of,  was  certainly 


not  adverse  to,  statuary  or  statues.  St.  Paul’s 
and  some  of  his  other  buildings  display  his 
taste  in  that  respect,  and  in  wood-carving  as 
well.  If  Sir  Christopher  Wren  passed  into 
Ireland,  Grinling  Gibbons  seems  also  to  have 
followed  in  his  wake,  for  we  have  splendid  Irish 
oak  carvings  and  elaborate  stucco  work  at  the 
Royal  Hospital  iu  Dublin  as  we  have  elsewhere, 
where  the  architect  of  St.  Paul’s  and  the  clever 
Dutch  carver  have  been.  In  fact,  the  carvings 
at  the  Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainham,  have  been 
long  attributed  to  Gibbons.  In  Malton’s  “ Views 
of  Dublin,”  published  in  London,  1794-6,  the 
Tholsel  is  described;  and,  while  it  is  admitted, 

‘ notwithstanding  its  present  Gothic  appearance 
and  incongruity  with  the  generally  received  rules 
of  architecture,  it  is  even  at  this  day,  iu 
the  opinion  of  the  artist,  a picturesque  ob- 
ject. ...  Its  ornaments  are  in  singular  but 
bold,  masterly  style,  aud  with  the  statues  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  his  brother,  which  are 
very  good  aud  in  perfect  preservation,  have  a 
pleasing  and  not  unhandsome  appearance.” 
These  statues  have  been  preserved  from 
destruction,  and  may  bo  seen  inside  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  They  formerly  occupied 
niches  similar  to  the  niches  at  Temple  Bar,  on 
either  side  of  the  central  windows  over  the 
portico  of  the  Tholsel.  When  we  remember 
what  was  thought  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
how  it  was  described  by  writers  in  tho  last 
century  and  early  in  the  present,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  Dublin  Tholsel  was  described 
as  having  “a  Gothic  appearance  aud  incon. 
gruity,”  but  on  looking  at  the  only  engraved 
plates  of  the  building  we  have,  or  that  we  believe 
exist,  we  fail  to  discover  how  it  could  be 
described  as  a kind  of  Gothic  edifice.  The  form 
of  the  building  was  nearly  square,  52  ft.  in  front 
by  68  ft.  in  depth.  It  had  a main  entrance, 
semicircular-headed,  under  a portico  supported 
by  two  Eoman  Doric  columns,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  ascending  steps.  Two  other  circular- 
headed openings,  corresponding  in  height  and 
character  with  the  main  doorway,  one  on  either 
side,  are  shown,  each  of  the  three  arches  being 
faced  with  architraves  springing  from  impost 
mouldings,  the  said  mouldings  being  continued 
across  the  front  and  Jambs.  Thus  the  bottom  or 
ground  story  was  divided  into  three  apertures  or 
openings  looking  into  an  open  hall.  This  open  hall 
was  spacious,  and  w'ithin  it  sprang  four  columns 
(similar  to  the  two  without),  which  supported 
the  floor  of  the  upper  story.  On  either  side  of 
the  circular-headed  window  in  the  upper  story 
were  two  square-headed  ones,  the  niches  with  the 
statues  being  placed  between  tho  inner  one  of 
these  and  the  central  window.  The  central 
window  aud  companion  niches  were  each  flanked 
by  pilasters  and  surmounted  by  architraves, 
the  impost  moulding  takiug  the  circuit  of  the 
niches.  The  incongruity  consists  in  the  some- 
what odd  assemblage  or  block  of  members  packed 
upon  the  capitals  of  the  outside  columns,  and  the 
heavy  entablature  or  cornice  that  is  made,  with 
the  addition  of  consoles  or  scroll  blocking,  to 
support  the  projecting  balcony  over  the  main 
entrance.*  There  is  a balustrade  to  this  of  open 
work,  with  something  like  the  city  arms  in  the 
centre.  The  Royal  arms,  lion  and  unicorn,  crown 
the  top  of  the  building.  The  building,  notwith- 
standing some  incongruity  of  detail,  is  really 
picturesque.  It  might  be  uncharitably  sup- 
posed,  from  a first  sight  of  the  old  building  as  it 
exists  on  paper,  that  the  columns  were  gob  out 
too  short,  and  tho  finish  over  the  main  entrance 
was  a matter  of  necessity  with  the  builder,  who- 
ever he  was.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  the ‘.Tholsel  was  de- 
signed by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  modifica- 
tions occurred  as  the  building  progi-essed. 

Returning  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  Malton,  in 
his  “Views,”  gives  us  an  engraving  of  the 
north  front.  The  north  front  is  the  principal, 
and,  unlike  the  style  of  the  rest  of  the  building, 
which  is  of  brick,  two  stories,  with  a third  in  a 
very  high  roof.  ’This  front  is  of  stone,  but  of 
common  rank,  except  the  ornamental  portions. 


* It  be  more  critiesUy  correct  to  aay  that  a 

species  of  Ionic  frieze  is  planted  over  the  abacus  of  the 
Roman  Doric  capital,  the  members  of  the  cornice  being 
the  only  portion  of  the  entablature  carried  across.  The 
cornice  is  also  continued  in  the  main  building,  acting  as  a 
atring-conrae  between  the  ground  and  aucceeding  story. 
A second  look  at  the  engraving  reveals  tho  fact  that  m 
alteration  must  have  taken  place  between  the  date  of  the 
building  aud  the  published  sketch,  as  two  ofthe  square- 
headed  windows  show  muUions  aad  a transom,  while  the 
two  on  the  opposite  side  are  the  ordinary  modern  sash- 
lights.  A similar  cornice  to  that  alluded  to  is  continued 
across  the  top  of  the  building,  acting  as  a string-course 
between  the  blind  attic  story  or  panelled  parapet  acting 
as  such. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  3,  1874,  ^ 


Ifc  exhibits  a projecting  centre,  decorated  with 
fonr  Corinthian  pilasters  and  pediment.  It  has 
a doorway,  also  adorned  with  pilasters  and  a 
semicircular  pediment,  displaying  above  it  the 
arms  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  on  either  side 
of  this  is  a large  arched  window.  From  this 
centre  rises  a steeple,  betraying  some  of  the 
features  of  Wren’s  steeples,  the  lower  story  of 
which  is  a square  tower,  with  an  arched  window 
on  each  side,  covered  with  a heavy  entablature, 
and  an  urn  at  each  angle.  The  second  division 
is  of  less  diameter,  which  contains  the  clock. 
The  whole  terminates  in  a short  spire,  with  ball 
and  vane.  The  sides  of  the  building  have  large 
circnlar-beaded  windows,  nearly  the  height  of 
the  walls.  The  gallery  within,  which  leads  to 
the  chapel,  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  hall, 
and  is  supported  by  brackets  of  carved  oak, 
representing  various  figures  as  large  as  life. 
The  ceiling  here  is  very  massive,  divided  into 
three  compartments,  the  central  one  being 
occupied  by  the  dial  of  a clock,  about  10  ft.  in 


diameter.  Tbe  chapel  of  the  Royal  Hospital  is 


and  a dhote  reaching  below  the  knee,  with  long 
boots  ornamented  with  a tassel  in  front,  and 
armed  with  a straight  broadsword,  the  scabbard 
being  3 in.  wide.  The  standard-bearer  is  on 
horseback,  bearing  a polo  surmounted  by  a 
human-headed  bird.  The  king  sits  on  an 
elephant  escorting  a casket  of  relics  ; horse  and 
elephant  trappings  are  given  in  detail.  Every- 
where is  to  be  seen  the  peculiar  Buddhist 
symbol  which  crowns  the  great  stupa  at  Sanchi. 
It  forms  the  drop  of  an  ear-ring,  the  clasp  of  a 
necklace,  the  support  of  a lamp,  the  crest  of  the 
royal  standard,  and  the  decoration  of  the  lady’s 
broad  belt  and  soldier’s  scabbard.  General 
Cunningham  assigns  to  these  ruins  the  age  of 
Asoka,  which  is  2.50  B.C.,  but  it  is  needful  to  be 
cautious  in  fixing  a date.  Besides  these  dis- 
coveries there  has  been  an  important  survey 
made  of  the  rock  temples  of  Western  India  by 
ilr.  Burgess,  who  had  brought  to  Bombay  fifty- 
four  photographs,  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  inscriptions,  about  forty  ground-plans. 


extremely  imposing.  The  large  east  window  is 
ornamented  with  painted  glass,  and  underneath 
there  is,  or  was,  a communion-table,  beautifully 
carved,  stated  to  be  of  Irish  oak  ; and  here 
there  is  a coved  ceiling,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, showing  some  of  the  finest  stucco-work 
to  be  found  in  Ireland.  To  cut  short  onr  de- 
scription, we  will  merely  add  further,  that  tbe 
whole  pile  is  30S  ft.  long  by  288  ft.,  with 
an  interior  courtyard  210  ft.  square.  This  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  and  part  of  a fourth  by 
a piazza,  13  ft.  wide,  formed  by  fifty-nine  arches, 
affording  a covered  passage  to  the  dining- 
liall  in  the  centre  of  the  north  front.  The  hall 
is  100  ft.  by  50  ft , and  has  the  lower  half  of  its 
walls  wainscoted  with  oak.  The  Royal  Hospital 
contains  between  twenty  and  thirty  full-length 
portraits,  including  several  monarchs,  viceroys, 
chancellors,  chief  justices,  and  primates,  from 
the  founders  down  through  a series  of  years  in 
its  history. 

We  have  entered  into  some  details  concerning 
the  style  and  decoration  of  these  two  Dublin 
buildings,  because  the  general  English  reader  is 
but  slightly  acquainted,  if  acquainted  at  all, 
with  their  history  and  architecture.  One  can 
no  longer  be  seen  or  examined,  except  in  print; 
but  the  other  exists  still,  and  is  worthy  of  an 
examination  in  this  respect. 


sections,  drawings  of  columns,  &o.,  and  forty 


sketches  of  sculpture.  Mr.  Grant-Duff, 
elusion,  expressed  the  hope  that  this  work  would 
be  continued  now  by  those  who  had  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  Government  of  India. 
The  duke  had  left  the  Government  on  the  fall  of 
the  Gladstone  Administration,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  deficit  which  had  been  lefc  to  him  by 
his  predecessors  (though  by  no  fault  of  tbeirs) 
had  been  cleared  off,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
now  these  valuable  archaeological  surveys  would 
be  continued. 


general  sort  of  admonitory  accusation,  that  wilh 

be  launched  at  the  head  of, — this  is  not  ajJ 
usual, — no  one  in  particular.  And  here  permiia 
your  correspondent  to  state,  once  for  all,  that  hi  ii 
remarks  must  be  taken  in  tbe  abstract ; tbey  arp^ 
not  aimed  at  any  popular  object  or  special  topi< 
of  the  day  : they  are  not  aimed,  par  exemple,  a," 
Temple  Bar,  poor  soul ! and  yet,  ©n  passayit,  her; 
is  a sad  and  mournful  sight  indeed,  not  becausi 
he  stands  there  upon  crutches,  in  extremis ; no 
because  he  must  come  down  (regrets  are  useless) 
but  because  even  in  his  death-throes,  the  one 
thing  that  might  have  held  our  old  friend  al 
least  harmless  till  the  end  has  been  neglected,  t 
wit,  a few  good  sound  ties  to  prevent  the  arche 
from  spreading  : and  yet  the  poor  wretch  stand 
on  timber  toes  that  will  probably  help  him  dow) 
with  a rnn,  after  the  fashion  of  the  delusive  buj 
port  of  a rotten  stick.  This  is  a long  paret 
thesis.  Pass  on!  pass  on  ! and  behold  on  ever 
hand  the  fruits  of  labour  and  of  pain,  colosss 
works  of  men  long  gathered  to  their  last  horn 
side  by  side  with  the  more  modern  growths  tht 
have  sprung  up  under  the  hands  that  I pret 
to-day.  Pass  on,  0 Biu'lder  .'  and  as  they  gro 
behold  them  crumble  away,  a sight  sad  as  tl 
immortelles  on  a tomb,  a sight  that,  like  thet 
conveys  my  thought.  We  are  great,  wealthi 
liberal : so  great  and  so  liberal  that  we  are  sinf; 
in  our  waste  and  carelessness  ; that  in  the  stri. 
after  our  new  toys  we  suffer  the  old  ones  to  r 
away  for  lack  of  brooms  and  ladders. 


CHANGEABLE  ENGLAND. 

Dear  Builder, — I write  in  contrition  and  deep 
humility  of  spirit,  in  that  I,  a miserable  unit,  do 
presume  to  hint  the  things  that  should  disquiet 
millions.  You  are  a practical  being ; very  well. 
I will  present  my  lucubrations  in  the  disjointed 
stylo  they  most  affect,  and  leave  your  practical 
mind  to  discover  and  draw  out  the  sense,  if  any. 
In  tho  first  place,  is  not  the  glorious  British 
nation  the  richest  and  most  liberal  in  the  world  ? 
I put  this  firmly  and  concisely,  and  although 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to 


D.AMAGE  TO  RESIDENCES  BY  COAL  1 
MINING. 

The  damage  caused  to  some  villas  in  Be. 
haven-terrace,  Wishaw,  by  the  undergrom 
workings,  is  somewhat  peculiar.  A fall  in  t ' 
earth  in  this  extensive  coal.mining  district  isi 
frequent  occurrence,  but  usually  when  a site  t 
building  purposes  is  in  prospect,  care  is  tak: 
by  those  owning  the  mine  to  leave  “ stoops,^  . 
large  pieces  of  coal,  here  and  there,  suffioie 
to  support  the  ground  above.  Those  who  h 
the  management  of  the  pit  under  Bellhave 
terrace  do  nob  seem  to  have  adopted  sufficie 
precautions  in  this  respect,  and  last  week  seric 


the  final  answer  ; therefore,  I do  not  pause  for  a I 5amao-e  resulted  to  two  large  villas.  Anoth 
reply.  I proceed.  Is  she  not  recognised  in  her  house” bef'au  to  give  way,  but  fortunately  t 


ANTIQUITIES  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff,  M.P.,  in  his  address  at  the 
recent  Congress  of  Orientalists,  said  it  was  in 
1860  that  the  promotion  of  archreological  sur- 
veys was  recognised  as  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  General  Cunningham  did  a 
great  deal  of  useful  work  as  Government  head  of 
the  archmological  survey.  In  1866  the  survey 
was  stopped,  but  it  was  recommenced  in  1870  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  reappointed  General 
Cunningham,  and  many  large  cities  were  ex- 
plored.  The  general  divides  the  remains  into 
groups,  six  of  Hindu  styles  and  eight  of  Maho- 
meclan  styles;  the  former  for  periods  ranging 
from  1,000  B.C.  to  1750  A.D. ; the  Mabomedan 
being  from  1191  to  1750  A.D.  The  president 
observed  upon  Mr.  Beglar’s  views  upon  the  Kubb 
Masjid  as  to  tbe  question  of  Hindu  or  Mabo- 
medan architecture.  After  some  further  re- 
marks on  the  character  of  the  buildings,  the 
president  gave  an  account  of  the  discovery  in 
1873-  1',  by  Mr.  Beglar,  of  some  remarkable 
mins  at  a place  called  Bharahut,  nine  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  the  Snthra  Railway  Station, 
120  miles  south-west  of  Allahabad.  The  place 
is  called  Bharaod,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Baodaotis  of  Ptolemy,  and  is  the  site  of 
an  old  city  which  sixty  years  ago  was  covered 
with  jungle.  Here  there  stood  a stupa  68  ft. 
in  diameter.  A number  of  pillars  have  been 
excavated,  and  among  the  scenes  represented  are 
upwards  of  a dozen  of  the  Buddhist  legends 
called  Jalaka,  all  relating  to  the  former  births  of 
Buddha,  and  these  have  all  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions. These  remains  are  most  interesting,  as 
showing  what  was  the  dress  of  all  classes  in  India 
daring  the  reign  of  Asoka  or  about  seventy  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  tho  Great.  The  Queen 
of  India  is  represented  in  all  her  finery,  with  a 
flowered  shawl  or  muslin  sheet  over  her  bead, 
with  massive  ear-rings  and  elaborate  necklaces, 
and  a petticoat  reaching  to  the  mid  leg,  which  is 
secured  round  her  waist  by  a zone  of  Koru 
strings,  and  a broad  and  highly  ornamented  beli 


men  of  science  as  the  pioneer  of  progress,  the 
leader,  tho  investigator,  the  discoverer  ? Now 
there  are  not  two  sides  to  this  question,  and  I 
^ain  proceed.  Is  she  not  distinguished  by  a — 
professed  at  any  rate — admiration,  and  even  in 
some  cases  appreciation,  of  all  that  is  admirable 
in  the  world  of  art,  fostering  and  encouraging 
the  development  of  those  higher  feelings,  those 
inspired  promptings,  that  find  their  difficult  ex- 
pression in  a poem,  a picture,  a statue,  or,  most 
wondrouBcreationof  theraindof  man,  agrand  and 
glorious  building,  the  combined  offspring  of  all 
these,  the  arts?  0 Buildr.r,  need  I say  it?  here 
wouldipause.  Butwhy?  Do  Idoubtmycountry’s 
will  ? Alas  ! no  ; it  is  but  to  point  the  way,  and, 
right  or  wrong,  she  follows,  childlike;  but  why  ? 

I dally.  Granted  the  art,  the  will,  the  means,  all 
and  everything  that  can  accomplish  the  fulfil- 
ment of — ay — “a  poet’s  dream.”  Why,  then, 
the  fulfilment  is  the  end  : a new  story,  a new 
picture — bah!  a new  toy;  yea,  it  is  even  so. 
England,  the  parent  of  all  those  solid  virtues 
that  made  the  homes  of  her  sons  more  enduring  in 
their  happiness  than  rocks, — England,  the  friend 
of  tbe  whole  human  race, — is  no  better  than 
her  sisters  in  this,  that  she  cannot  be  faithful  to 
the  creations  of  her  own  sons,  of  her  own  genius. 
Can  this  be  said  ? Yes,  and  it  can  be  proved; 
tbe  favourite  of  the  hour,  and  then  neglect, 
dislike,  and  limbo, — limbo  until  tbe  last  sad 
moments  of  decay  attract  the  sympathy  of  some 
antiquary  who  sheds  a tear  and  groans  over  a 
dying  monument  of  art.  The  groan  is  contagious, 
so  is  the  tear,  and  a host  of  howling  idiots  soon 
surround  the  miserable  scrap  of  petrified  brains. 
It  matters  not  that  the  art  shall  or  shall  not  have 
been  there,  the  brains  may  have  been  but  of  a pod- 
clinghead  : it  is  enough  that  aforgottenor  obso- 
lete style  and  manner  have  been  fished  out  of  the 
past  to  be  repaired  and  renovated,  pieced  and 
patched  into  gentility,  and  presented  for  a second 
time  to  tbe  admiring  gaze  of  the  g^eat  British 
public.  Somewhere  about  this  point,  if  you  have 
read  so  far,  I should  expect  you  to  mutter 
“ Bosh ! ” and  conclude  I am  coming  to  the 
threadbare  subject  of  restoration,  its  use  and 
abuse.  By  no  means ; in  fact,  it  is  the  other  way. 
Have  yet  a little  patience,  and  permit  your 
learned  correspondent  to  tell  his  story  in  his 


workmen  underground  succeeded  in  getting  fe 
ground  propped  up  before  any  serious  dam® 
ensued.  The  wall  in  front,  however,  1 
cracked  in  several  places.  One  of  the  otb 
villas,  built  by  Mr.  Skead,  grocer,  has  thi 
largo  rents  np  the  gable,  one  of  them^  abc, 
1'.-  in.  in  width,  besides  around  the  windexi 
and  every  room  inside,  the  stones  ai 
corners  of  the  ceiling  have  separated  from  eat 
other.  In  the  wall  aronnd  the  house  and  gaid< 
cracks  about  1 iu.  wide  can  also  be  seen,  8 
the  washhouse  is  damaged  in  addition.  In  ■o 
other  bouse,  occupied  by  Mr.  Hendry,  dou; 
are  entertained  for  tbe  safety  of  the  building,i 
a strong  wind  it  is  feared  would  easily  sepan 
it.  The  house  is  seriously  damaged  insidei 
well  as  outside.  Workmen  have  been  engag) 
night  and  day  propping  up  the  underground  rdf 
and  should  tbey  succeed  in  keeping  up 
ground  before  further  damage  ensues,  ■ 
buildings  may  yet  be  secured  by  cement, 
property  has  been  visited  by  a large  numbeh. 
persons  out  of  mere  curiosity. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  SIDE  WALKS. 

In  making  use  of  concrete  for  side  wai 
everything  depends  on  the  proper  combinatu 
of  the  ingredients,  and  the  preparation  ol 
suitable  foundation. 

The  American.  Commercial  Times  gives  sor 
particulars  of  work  of  this  kind  done  in  the  Stub 
nnder  the  Pelletier  patent,  a French  invent:!' 
long  in  use  in  Europe.  It  has  been  extensivi  i 
employed  in  Washington,  in  connexion  with  fi 
vninftTit  nnblic  buildings,  and  has  been  introdiL.! 


Here  is  also  the  soldier  with  short  curly  hair,  -x.  — w _ — 

clad  in  a long  jacket  or  tunic  tied  at  the  waist,  I own  way : the  moral  will  appear,  as  usual,  in  a 


minent  public  buildings,  and  has  been  i 
into  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago,  an' . 
being  used  in  the  walks  surrounding  the  i 
Post-office,  New  York.  The  work  is  being  a;'| 
under  the  direction  of  Gen.  G.  W.  Cook,  of  Wa,. 
ington.  The  Portland  cement,  which  forms  r 
ba'sis  of  the  concrete,  is  imported  by  Mss'' 
John  C.  Gostling  & Co.,  of  Gracechurch-str.  i 
London.  This  firm  have  an  extensive  establ," 
ment  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  i 
cement,  of  which  they  ship  large  qnantitiei!  I 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  sand  and  gn  , 
used  in  the  combination  are  brought  from'  i 
. ea.stern  part  of  Long  Island,  and  the  ingre  U'  i 
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are  mixed  npoQ  the  Post-office  premises.  The 
walk  is  laid  about  4 in,  thick,  the  lower  half 
OonsisLiog  of  four  parts  of  sand  and  gravel  to 
one  of  cement ; the  upper  half  of  two  parts 
of  sand  and  one  of  cement.  With  these 
materials  is  combined  a certain  percentage 
of  iron  filings,  or  ground  slag,  and  when  the 
; walk  is  laid,  the  surface  is  washed  with  a solu- 
j tion  of  muriatic  acid,  which  has  the  effect  of 
: closing  the  pores  of  the  stone,  and  making  it 
■ beaotifullj  smooth.  The  material  is  laid  in  an 
1 unbroken  sheet,  and  it  hardens  with  great 
I rapidity. 


I 

' WANDSWOETH  DISTRICT. 

; The  Board  of  Works  for  this  district  and  the 
1 medical  officers  of  health  have  published  their 
c reports.  Those  of  the  latter  show  upon  the 
T whole  a fairly  satisfactory  state  of  things,  though 
\ there  are  parts  of  the  district  quite  the  reverse, 
i An  open  ditch  on  the  Priory  Estate,  Roehampton, 
1 which  receives  the  drainage  from  Dr.  Wood’s 
I Lunatic  Asylum,  containing  as  it  does  about  100 
i inmates,  is  properly  stigmatised,  though  pro- 
li'  oeedings  to  abate  the  nuisance  have  failed. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  for  Putney,  in- 
|l  eluded  in  the  district,  remarks  on  “ the  desira- 
] bility  of  the  constituted  authorities  endeavouring 
. to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  increased  and 
!f  well-defined  powers  of  dealing  with  dilapidated 
:i  house  property,  and  of  purchasing  and  demolish- 
j ing  such  houses  as  may  be  certified  by  compe- 
D tent  judges  as  being  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

^ A few  such  places,  it  is  known,  are  to  be  found 
in  this  parish,  and  there  are  unquestionably 
i other  premises  offering  such  great  obstruction 
I to  the  traffic  of  the  public  streets  as  to  constitute 
jE  them  nuisances  of  the  worst  kind.  The  over- 
s(  hanging  and  dilapidated  houses  situated  at  the 
I entrance  of  Windsor-street,  and  abutting  on  the 
iHigli. street,  are  of  this  character,  and  would 
flMSuredly  benefit  the  pariah  immensely  by  their 
jdemolition,  since  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
; fares  and  public  roads  would  be  at  once  opened 
. ,np,  that  is  now  so  obstructed  and  so  narrowed  as 
to  render  all  vehicular  passage  through  it,  at 
[certain  times,  positively  dangerous.” 


struoted  a spacious  board-room,  and  apartments  ' ' of  completion,  and  the  second  line  of  rails  within 
ior  the  executive  of  the  railway  comnanv.  the  tunnel  is  bpmw  InJd  wuv.;.,  — n,  .-i. 


for  the  executive  of  the  railway  company. 
Carriage-ways  will  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
station  ; that  on  the  north  side  ascending  by  an 
inclination  from  the  square  to  the  level  of  the 
platform  opposite  Maxwell-street.  It  will  be 
then  carried  level  for  80  yards,  descending 
thereafter  by  a roadway  to  the  level  of  Dunlop- 
street,  thus  providing  a new  street  parallel  to 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  Argyle-street.  In 
this  way  the  station  will  have  the  advantage  of 
being  inclose  proximity  to  that  great  artery  of 
the  city  without  being  directly  upon  it.  Along 
the  south  aide  of  the  station  a carriage-way  will 
be  constructed,  rising  from  Dunlop-street  to  the 
platform  level,  also  opposite  Maxwell-street. 
This  carriage  level  will  be  specially  nsed  for 
cabs  waiting  the  arrival  of  trains;  but  vehicles 
may  pass  either  directly  in  front  of  the  booking- 
hall  into  St.  Enoch-square,  or,  if  going  eastward, 
in  Donlop-atreet  and  Jackaon-street.  The 
carriage-way  and  the  booking-hall  will,  of 
coarse,  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  platform. 

It  is  likewise  proposed  to  erect  a hotel  enter, 
ing  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the  general 
station  buildings.  It  will  have  a large  entrance- 
hall  with  vestibules,  dining-rooms,  refreshment- 
rooms,  and  other  apartments,  all  in  direct  con- 
nexion with  the  station  platform.  On  the  floor 
above  the  platform  level  there  will  be  in  this 
hotel  committee  and  other  rooms  for  business 
purposes.  The  bedrooms,  of  which  there  will 
be  160,  will  be  principally  situated  over  the 
booking-hall  and  station  offices,  fronting  the 
square  and  the  new  approach  to  Argyle-street. 
The  general  kitchen  accommodation  and  the 
cellarage  will  be  under  the  platform  level. 

The  designs  have  been  prepared  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Blair,  the  engineer  of 
the  City  Union  Railway. 


the  tunnel  is  being  laid.  Within  a mouth  it  is 
hoped  the  line  will  be  in  thorough  working  order 
and  ready  for  public  traffic.  The  diameter  of 
the  drum-wheels  is  so  large  that  thirty  turns  will 
suffice  to  bring  up  a train  from  Galata  to  the 
Tekd.  Gas  will  not  bo  employed  in  lighting  the 
tunnel,  for  fear  of  accident.  Oil  lamps  will 
be  need ; bat  the  carriages  themselves  will  be 
well  lighted.  A new  street  will  run  from  the 
Grand’Rue  to  the  Teke  terminus.  A square  will 
be  formed  between  the  Pera  terminus  and  the 
monastery  of  the  Dancing  Dervishes,  recently 
renovated  and  embellished,  and  omnibuses  and 
hackney  cabs  will  be  stationed  on  this  square 
for  the  convenience  of  passengers. 


PUZZOLANA  AND  FIRECLAYS. 

Sir, — In  reading  the  article  in  your  paper  of 
the  26th  ult,,  I was  much  struck  with  the 
similarity  of  the  analyses  of  “ Puzzolana”  as 
there  given  and  the  Buokley  Mountain  fire- 
clays, which  are  as  follow  : — 


Magoesia  ... 
Loss 


IGREAT  TERMINAL  STATION  AND  EOTEL 

FOR  GLASGOW.  

Foi{  some  time  past  large  bodies  of  workmen  

have  been  engaged  in  taking  down  a number  of  OxTof  Iron 
houses  m the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Enoch-square,  Organic  Matter""snd. 
■Ulasguw,  which  is  the  site  for  a new  railway  Water 
Nrminus  and  hotel,  to  be  built  by  the  Union 
l^ilway  Company.  Both  will  be  on  a most 
extensive  scale,  as  befits  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

Several  new  thoroughfares  will  be  opened  np, 

I -he  most  important  of  which  will  be  an  entirely 
new  street  parallel  with  Argjle.street,  the  prin- 
linpal  street  m the  place.  The  station  buildings 
will  have  a frontage  in  St.  Enoch-square  of 
to  Dunlop  street 
.00  yards.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  east  side 
tbf  the  square  will  be  absorbed,  with  the  excep- 
.-lon  of  the  building  at  the  north-east  corner 
ticoupied  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie,  publishers,  and 
Uhe  aspect  of  this  part  of  Glasgow  will,  by  the 
Nlemohtion  inyolved,  be  completely  altered. 
ibe  actual  building  operations  haye  inst  been 
jommencod. 

The  plan  contemplates  the  expansion  or  widen- 
of  tho  present  viaduct  from  the  Old  Wynd 
pwtwards,  over  Stockwell  and  Dunlop  streets. 

.nd  the  extension  of  the  existing  station  into 
; ;t.  Enoch-square.  The  new  station  will  prac- 
llioally  be  formed  to  the  same  level  as  the  present 
ne.  the  sidings,  arches,  and  platforms  being 
iDToughout  earned  upon  arching,  in  order  to 
fjave  space  available  for  stores,  cellarage  as 
reil  as  for  railway  purposes.  The  whole  of  the 
ails  and  platform  west  of  Dunlop-street,  up  to 
be  station  buildings  facing  St.  Enoch-square, 
ml  be  covered  m by  a roof  of  one  span,  80  ft 
'gh  and  about  200  ft.  wide,  and  of  a style  and 
Bharacter  similar  to  that  at  St.  Pancras.  In  the 
Lotion  arrangements  it  is  further  contemplated 

nave  extensive  platform  accommodation,  with 
i^coess  from  a large  booking-hall,  entered  by  an 
opproach  from  the  square.  Along  the  northern 
ulatforni,  which  is  parallel  to  Argyle-street,  a 
ibge  of  buildings  will  be  constructed,  provided 
Rh  the  requisite  accommodation  for  a great 
: irminal  station,  such  as  luggage  and  cloak  rooms, 
parcel  office,  a telegraph  and  traffic  manager’s 
noe,  waiting-rooms,  guards’,  porters’,  and  lamp 
►orus,  and  superintendent’s  offices  on  the  platform 
veJ  j whilst  on  the  floor  above  there  will  be  con- 1 
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I think  they  would  be  more  correctly  called 
fire-stones  than  fireclays,  as  they  are  all  as  hard 
as  most  stone,  and  have  to  be  blasted  by  gun- 
powder,  and  broken  with  hammers  before  grind- 
ing. 'The  clay  could  be  bought  for  about  Os. 
a ton  unground,  and  13s.  a ton  ground,  which 
would,  I think,  be  much  cheaper  than  the  prices 
quoted  in  your  article,  as  carriage  to  any  part  of 
England  would  be  much  less  than  from  Leghorn 
and  Civita  Vecchia.  Jobn  M.  Gibson, 


THE  PERA  AND  GALATA  TUNNEL  AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Tee  -works  of  this  enterprise  are  fast  asaum- 
ing  form,  and  at  the  terminal  stations,  Teke,  for 
Pera,  and  Rue  Yeni-Djami,  for  Galata,  as  also 
in  the  tunnel  itself,  every  indication  is  now 
apparent  of  the  “Metropolitan  Railway”  soon 
becoming  an  accomplisbed  fact,  and  carrying  to 
and  fro  constantly  during  the  day  its  freights 
of  passengers  and  merchandise.  A few  days 
back  a Ministerial  party  inspected  the  station  at 
Galata  and  the  railway  carriages  there,  and 
then  proceeded  through  the  tunnel,  brilliantly 
lighted  on  the  occasion,  where  a trial  was  given 
to  the  steam-engines  which  turn  the  drum  wheels 
winding  the  wire  ropes  by  which  the  trains  are 
pulled  up  and  let  down  the  rails.  Edhem 
Pasha  himself  put  the  wheels  in  motion,  and  the 
apparatus  worked  with  the  most  perfect  ease 
and  success,  and  almost  noiselessly.  The  whole 
of  this  maohinery  has  been  constructed  at  the 
well-known  Creuzot  foundry  in  France.  The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Works  then  descended 
the  tunnel  to  Galata,  and,  on  leaving,  warmly 


KUO  uuuuoi  Lu  vxaiaia,  anu,  on  leaving,  warmly 

congratulated  M.  Gavand  on  the  advanced  stage  | which  he  does  not  think  of  shoring  up.  Of 
of  the  undertaking.  The  stations  are  in  course  * course,  the  wall  bulges  out,  and  falls,  and  he  ia 


INDIAN  BUILDINGS. 

Tee  death  of  the  Hon.  Narayan  Wasudeo, 
member  of  the  Bombay  Council,  who  was  killed 
by  the-fallingof  his  house,  has  attracted  special 
attentiou  to  the  insecurity  of  most  of  tho 
modern  buildings  in  Bombay  and  the  other 
Presidencies.  In  the  great  commercial  capital 
of  India,  however,  the  existing  state  of  affairs 
seems  to  be  such  as  to  excite  real  alarm.  Tho 
last  monsoon  wrought  an  immense  amount  of 
damage,  and  the  people  have  now  taken  fright, 
80  that  it  is  probable  that  tho  existing  state  of 
affairs  will  be  remedied.  At  present  there  is  no 
Act  or  code  of  bye-laws  in  force  by  which  a 
man  can  be  compelled  to  build  his  house  strongly 
and  substantially.  It  ia  true  that  under  the 
existing  Municipal  Act  the  intending  Bombay 
builder  must  submit  a plan  of  his  proposed  house 
before  commencing  its  foundation  for  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner,  showing  the 
height  of  the  ground-floor  over  the  road,  and 
the  position  of  the  privies.  But  if  the  Health 
Officer  is  satisfied  upon  these  two  points,  the 
Commissioner  has  no  power  to  refuse  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  proposed  building,  no  matter  what 
doubts  or  misgivings  ho  may  have  as  to  the 
design  proposed ; nor  has  the  Municipal  Execu- 
tive  Engineer  power  to  interfere  during  con. 
struction,  no  matter  how  glaringly  even 
elementary  architectural  laws  are  ontraged,  so 
long  as  the  foreman  in  charge  can  run  up  the 
edifice  without  an  immediate  accident.  Nobody 
can  forbid  the  use  of  undersized  timbers  and 
walla  of  worthless  materials,  and  the  native 
mind  is  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact. 
Of  course  this  state  of  things  has  not  passed 
unnoticed,  and  within  the  last  nine  years  three 
complete  Building  Acts  have  been  drawn  up  for 
the  approval  of  the  Bench  of  Justices ; but  the 
house-owners, — who  are  in  many  cases  natives, — 
having  been  aconatomed  to  build  as  they  choose, 
would  not  consent  to  any  rule  or  authority  being 
imposed  upon  them.  They  could  not  see  that 
building  is  anartonly  acquired afterlongpractice 
and  study,  and  believing  that  any  ignorant 
"maistry”  who  could  build  a wall  or  put  up  a 
post  perpendicularly  must  also  be  able  to  con- 
struct a house,  rejected,  as  an  interference  with 
“free  trade,”  any  regulations  fixing  the  thick, 
nesses  of  walls,  and  the  minimum  sizes  of 
posts  and  beams.  The  oonseqnenoe  ia  that 
when  the  monsoon  comes,  the  rain  soaks  and 
softens  the  masonry,  and  rots  the  wooden  sup- 
ports. It  also  penetrates  the  quadruple  layer  of 
roof  tiles  (which  even  in  dry  weather  weigh  two 
; tons  to  the  100  square  feet)  to  such  an  extent  aa 
to  double  their  weight ; and,  above  all,  it  softens 
the  foundations,  and  causes  the  whole  building 
to  sink.  The  local  architects,  several  of  whom 
have  been  trained  in  the  best  British  schools, 
and  are  members  of  the  Institute  or  Association, 
of  course,  provide  against  this  state  of  affairs  in 
proportion  to  their  intelligence;  but  there  are 
architects  and  architects,  and  in  India  the 
difference  between  them  is  even  greater  than  it 
is  here.  The  native  constructor  goes  on  in  his 
old  fashion,  and  when  the  native  merchant  em- 
ploys him  does  his  work  thoroughly,  cl  l-a  mode 
I-ndienne.  He  is  the  very  humble  servant  of  the 
owner,  who,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  bnilds 
a house  two  stories  high,  with  wails  sufficiently 
strong  for  that  height  only.  In  a few  years, 
business  of  the  proprietor  having  prospered,  he 
adds  two  more  stories  over  the  existing  walls, 
and  is  then  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  his 
walls  crack,  his  foundations  sink,  and  that  if  he 
does  not  rebuild  de  novo,  his  house  will  tumble 
over  his  head.  In  other  instances,  having  pulled 
down  his  house,  he  commences  digging  his 
foundations  next  his  neighbour’s  party-wall, 
which  he  does  not  think  of  shoring  np.  Of 
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^eatly  vexed  when  he  is  oast  in  an  action  for 
damao-es,  which  is  sure  to  result  among  litigiona 
Hindoos.  And  this  is  the  ordinary  state  of 
•affairs,  and  not  the  exception  to  a general  rule. 
These  things  have  occnired  over  and  over  again, 
and  will  continue  to  occur  until  the  authorities 
have  power  to  enforce  a more  careful  system  of 
building.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the  way, 
and  if  the  Anglo-Indian  phlegm  were  sufficiently 
stirred,  a great  improvement  might  speedily  be 
effected.  In  India,  a member  of  Council  is  more 
thought  of  than  a bishop,  and  now  that  one  has 
been  killed,  thei-e  is  a chance  that  somebody  who 
has  influence  will  take  the  matter  in  hand.  But 
if  the  death  of  Narayan  Wasudeowill  not  awake 
the  Hindoo  community,  nothing  else  will. 


GYPSUM  DIGGING  IN  SUSSEX. 

While  the  sub-Wealden  exploration  has  been 
exciting  great  interest  it  is  singular  that  another 
important  investigation,  almost  on  the  same  spot, 
viz.,  a search  for  gypsum,  should  have  escaped 
public  attention.  The  works  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a wood,  about  four  miles  from  Battle, 
in  a valley  through  which  a small  stream  runs. 
On  the  hill-side  nearest  Battle  the  sub-Wealden 
•boring  works  are  situated,  which  are  now  at  a 
temporary  standstill.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  is  a large  wooden  structure  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  boring  is  carried  on,  and  it  is  here 
the  requisite  machinery  for  the  new  work  is 
erected.  At  the  present  time  five  men  are 
employed  on  the  work.  The  shaft  is  now 
nearly  90  ft.  in  depth,  and  is  lowered  about 
18  in.  daily.  It  is  over  20  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  is  lined  with  brickwork  12  ft.  down.  The 
promoters  expect  that  the  coveted  mineral 
will  be  reached  in  about  two  or  three  weeks’ 
time,  provided  the  work  is  proceeded  with 
continuously,  the  depth  they  expect  to  go 
being  130  ft.  Considerable  interest  is  mani- 
fested  in  the  undertaking.  If  the  gypsum  is 
found  to  the  large  extent  that  is  expected, 
an  extensive  new  field  of  labour  will  be  opened, 
as  it  is  believed  the  seam  extends  over  a con- 
siderable portion  of  East  Sussex.  Gypsum  is 
used  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  the  refuse  can  be  utilised  as  manure 
for  the  land.  The  mineral  is  a crystalline  sub- 
stance, composed  of  lime,  in  union  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  water.  Its  colours  are  grey,  white, 
and  yellow  5 but  different  varieties  of  it  have 
•different  hues.  


A LABGE  COTTON  MILL  AT  BOLTON. 

A LAEGE  new  mill  erected  at  Daubhill,  Bolton, 
for  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Tootal,  Broadhurst,  Lee, 

& Co.,  cotton  manufacturers,  has  been  formally 
•opened.  The  firm  previously  possessed  mills  at 
Daubhill, — giving  occupation  to  1,500  persons, — 
in  addition  to  works  at  other  places,  and  this 
new  mill  will  need  an  additional  1,000  hands  to 
fully  work  it.  The  new  premises  comprise  an 
■enormons  weaving-shed,  278  ft.  long  and  235  ft. 
wide,  which  is  stated  to  be  the  finest  in  Lan- 
cashire. It  will  contain  1,200  looms,  and  give 
employment  to  some  6C0  weavers.  Adjoining 
this  shed  is  a new  structure  three  stories  high. 
The  top  room,  which  is  278  ft.  long  and  34  ft. 
wide,  will  be  used  for  what  are  termed  “ dress- 
ing  " operations,  namely,  putting  the  yarn  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  goes  to  the  weaver.  The 
second  story,  which  is  of  the  same  dimensions,  is 
to  be  used  as  a store-room,  whilst  the  bottom 
(floor  is  divided  into  three  portions, — a weft- 
room,  a pattern-room,  and  a mechanics’  shop. 
At  the  east  side  of  this  structure  the  mill  is  in 
four  stories,  two  rooms  of  which  have  been  used 
for  winding  and  warping.  In  addition  to  the 
space  for  storage  afforded  by  the  above-men- 
tioned room,  there  is  also  very  spacious  cellarage 
under  the  shed,  which  will  hold  a vast  amoaut 
of  cloth  and  yam.  The  new  mill  has  been  over 
two  years  in  building,  the  first  brick  being  laid 
■on  the  14th  of  January,  1872.  Mr.  George 
Woodbouse,  of  Bolton,  is  the  architect,  and  the 
building  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture. 
A prominent  feature  of  the  mill  is  a tower  on  the 
north  side,  fronting  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company’s  line.  This  tower 
is  90  ft.  high,  with  a flat  platform,  from  which  a 
flagstaff  ascends  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  The 
chimney-shaft  attached  to  the  new  premises  is 
55  yards  high.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in 
the  erection  of  the  mill,  and  now  the  premises 
comprise  probably  the  largest  cotton  manufactory 
in  Lancashire.  Messrs.  R.  Neild  & Sons,  of 
Manchester,  were  the  original  contractors,  and 


by  them  the  work  was  sublet  to  other  trades- 
men. Messrs.  Hick,  Hargreaves,  & Co.,  have 
supplied  the  boilers,  engines,  and  mill-gearing. 
The  two  engines  are  of  an  original  character, 
and  are  described  as  the  first  of  their  kind 
erected  in  this  country.  They  are  after  the 
fashion  of  steam-boat  engines,  and  are  described 
as  compound,  with  the  cylinders  placed  vertically 
over  the  main  shaft  of  the  mill.  One  of  them  it  is 
intended  to  work  at  high  pressure,  and  the  other 
at  low  pressure,  the  steam  for  the  former 
passing  into  the  cylinder  of  the  latter.  Com- 
bined the  two  possess  force  equal  to  400  indi- 
cated horse  power.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
vast  dimensions  of  the  works,  we  may  add  that 
the  distance  from  one  end  of  the  buildings  to  the 
opposite  end, — in  a straight  line, — is  380  yards. 
The  area  occnpied  is  71,000  square  yards,  while 
the  cottages  belonging  to  the  firm,  which  are 
situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mill,  cover 
20,000  square  yards  more. 

A good  company  was  present  to  see  the  mill 
formally  opened,  and  witness  the  ceremony  of 
“christening”  the  engines.  Later  on  in  the 
day  the  firm  generously  took  the  whole  of 
their  workpeople  to  Belle  Yue  gardens,  Man- 
chester, and  gave  them  a substantial  repast,  free 
of  cost.  


TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

A remabkable  improvement  in  telegraphy 
seems  to  have  been  discovered  simultaneously  in 
Bavaria  and  in  the  United  States.  The  German 
inventor  is  Herr  Hencker,  of  Munich,  and  his 
“ Electro-magnetic  Copying  Apparatus,”  as  he 
calls  it,  has  been  already  secured  by  a Frank- 
fort banking  firm.  This  apparatus,  it  is  said, 
without  the  aid  of  a telegraphist,  can  transmit 
writing  in  different  languages,  signatures,  por. 
traits,  plans,  &c.,  to  any  distance,  with  perfect 
resemblance  to  the  original  in  all  points.  Among 
other  exploits  of  this  wonderful  invention  it 
telegraphed  the  opening  speech  of  the  Singers’ 

' Festival,  which  took  place  lately,  as  printed, 
surrounded  by  garlands  of  oak  and  laurel  j also 
bills  of  exchange,  Government  despatches  in 
cipher,  messages  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters, 
an  aiTBst-warrant  with  portrait  of  the  person 
“ wanted,”  and  a map  as  used  by  generals  in 
time  of  war,  with  the  intended  movements  of 
the  troops  marked  out  upon  it.  An  impression 
of  the  object,  writing,  drawing,  &c.,  is  taken 
in  a prepared  ink  on  a sort  of  silver  paper, 
which  is  rolled  on  a revolving-cylinder  and  for. 
warded  to  its  destination  without  further  visible 
aid  ! The  American  rival  is  Mr.  Edison.  His 
discovery  relates  to  that  form  of  apparatus 
known  as  the  automatic  or  chemical  telegraph, 
in  which  signals  are  made  and  recorded  by  causing 
the  electricity  to  pass  through  paper,  the  latter 
being  saturated  with  a chemical  substance  which 
changes  in  colour  when  the  current  acts.  In  the 
ordinary  working  of  this  form  of  telegraph  the 
electricity  is  sent  over  the  line.wire  by  a key,  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  passes  through  a pen, 
stylus,  or  lever,  which  has  no  movement,  but 
simply  rests  upon  the  paper,  the  latter  being 
moved  by  a weight  or  clockwork.  No  magnet 
and  armature  are  used.  The  salient  feature  in 
Mr.  Edison’s  present  discovery  is  the  production 
of  motion  and  of  sound  by  the  pen  or  stylus, 
without  the  intervention  of  a magnet  and 
armature. 


SCAMPED  CHURCH  WORK. 

On  the  occasion  of  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  church  in  Victoria  Park,  Man- 
chester, the  Bishop  of  Manchester  said, — The 
cost  of  churches  had  very  much  increased  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  It  was  once  thought 
that  they  could  build  a church  substantially,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  true  principles  of  archi- 
tecture, at  the  rate  of  101.  a sitting,  but  now  they 
found  that  Board  schools  cost  141.  per  child,  and 
this  church  when  completed  would  cost  201.  a 
sitting.  He  only  hoped  that  the  committee  had 
secured  the  services  of  a contractor  on  whom 
they  could  depend,  for  it  grieved  him  to  hear,  as 
he  continually  did,  of  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  churches  got  “ scamped.”  He  only  heard 
on  the  previous  day  of  a church  which  he  conse- 
crated, and  which  was  built  at  a large  expendi- 
ture of  something  like  13,000Z.,  and  seated  700 
people,  from  which  the  roof  would  have  to  be 
stripped  of  every  tile,  which  were  worth  nothing, 
and  yet  thebeat  price  was  paid  for  the  material.  He 
did  not  know  what  the  building  trade  was  coming 
to.  He  heard  the  same  complaints  everywhere. 
He  thought  those  concerned  in  the  trade  should 


really  look  to  it  for  the  sake  of  their  own  chalt> 
racter,  and  let  no  scamped  work  of  any  kind:^ 
come  into  a building,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,:^: 
which  had  been  honestly  and  liberally  paid  for^^ 
If  people  were  prepared  to  take  a contract  at  8 i 
“ scamped”  price,  they  had  no  right  to  cxpeci.^: 
first-class  work  j but  if  they  were  prepared  tt;is 
pay  the  best  price  for  the  beat  materials  andn 
work,  then  they  had  a right  to  expect  to  have  d 
what  they  were  prepared  to  pay  for.  Sometimetlii 
the  fault,  however,  was  the  architect’s.  He  vfas:* 
told  the  other  day  of  the  roof  of  a church  whioiiid 
was  collapsing.  That  was  an  architectural  faultld 
and  not  a builder’s. 


CARBONIC  ACID  AS  A MOTIVE  POWEET^ 

In  your  number  of  the  12th  ult.,  I reaef 

an  article  headed  “Carbonic  Acid  as  a Motiv, 
Power.”  The  idea  is  nob  a new  one,  ant 
(speaking  from  memory)  I believe  that  somci 
evidence  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Records  o i 
the  Patent  Office  some  fifteen  or  twenty  yearti 
ago.  At  that  period  many  experiments  wen, 
made  to  ascertain  whether  a valuable  motiv 
power  could  nob  be  obtained  from  the  conversioi 
of  carbonic  acid  in  a liquid  state  into  gas,  ant 
they  appeared  to  prove  that  by  this  means  powe 
could  bo  produced  at  a much  cheaper  rate  thai 
by  converting  water  into  steam,  provided  on 
serious  practical  difficulty  could  be  got  over.  Thlj 
difficulty  was  that  the  expansive  force  resultin,! 
from  converting  liquid  carbonic  acid  into  gas  ij 
BO  great  that  it  will  burst  the  strongest  vessai 
made  to  contain  the  gas  when  so  made. 
Messrs.  Beins  have  gob  over  this  difficulty,  thwj 
invention  will  probably  prove  a great  successk 
but,  as  the  owner  of  a steam-eugine,  which  suolil 
a success  would  leave  out  in  the  cold,  I cauncjpi 
give  so  much  way  to  cosmopolitan  views  as  t|( 
pray  very  fervently  that  the  new  invention  m&fi 
prosper.  Ste.vm.  itu 


drainage  op  lake  FUCINO. 

TiiE  drainage  of  the  Lago  Fucino,  in  tin 
Abruzzi,  which  baffled  the  ancient  engineers,  hifl 
been  quietly  achieved  by  the  men  of  to-day. 

J^all  Mall  Gazette  gives  an  interesting  accoai|>C 
of  the  works: — li 

“ The  excavations  made  in  the  course  of  the'.# 
explained  the  causes  of  the  ancient  failure.  Tl’j* 
engineering  of  the  Romans  was  defective,  t!^ 
calibre  of  the  tunnel  was  insufficient,  and  varien 
considerably  in  different  parts,  and  the  level  wiJl 
very  irregular.  It  would  seem  that  the  wor 
was  what  we  should  now  call  " scamped  ” to:t 
considerable  extent.  Narcissus,  Claudius’s  d# 
rector  of  works,  had  many  other  things  to  atteril 
to,  and,  suffering  from  gout,  was  unable  •(! 
undergo  the  labour  of  inspecting  personally  bK^ 
progress  of  the  works  in  the  remoter  portions  lif 
the  tunnel.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  explauativ* 
of  the  fact  that  while  the  two  ends  of  the  tn«( 
nel  are  admirably  finished,  the  exoavati«< 
towards  the  middle  has  been  done  clumsily  ai  | 
carelessly.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,.* 
course,  that  what  with  the  mud  of  the  la:.' 
effecting  lodgments  here  and  there,  instead  Jl 
being  carried  through,  and  the  aides  and  r<.| 
falling  in  for  want  of  proper  support,  the  Romdjl 
emissary  was  always  in  a chronic  state  of  ohol'’'l 
Meanwhile,  though  the  lake  occasionally  fell,  HI 
tendency  on  the  whole  was  to  rise,  and  inlSil 
it  had  risen  eleven  metres  in  thirty  years.  M 
length  in  1852  a company  was  formed  to  effe:f 
the  drainage  at  their  own  risk,  with  the  conooo 
sion  of  all  the  land  actnally  recovered  from 
lake.  Difficulties,  however,  arose,  and  t)l 
scheme  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  like . I 
predecessors  bnt  for  Prince  Torlonia.  He  ali-ea  I 
held  one  half  of  the  shares,  and  he  boldly  to.^ 
up  the  other  half,  thus  becoming  in  person  ri> 
company.  He  immediately  pot  the  work 
the  bands  of  Montricher,  the  engineer  of 
Durance  canal,  who  submitted  two  pl« 
to  him.  One  was  the  restoration,  rectificaUi;  > 
and  enlargement  of  the  Claudian  emissary,  -i 
which  he  guaranteed  to  drain  the  lake  cois 
pletely,  bnt  not  to  protect  the  lower  parts  of  t. 
basin  against  inundation  in  times  of  excessn) 
rains.  The  other  was  to  pierce  a new  tonmt 
quite  independent  of  the  old  Roman  one,  o>  i 
much  greater  bore,  and  constructed  to  last , I 
all  time,  and  carry  off  any  amount  of  flo  I 
With  equal  spirit  and  wisdom  Pnnee  Torlo^ 
chose  the  latter,  and  lor  eight  years  per 
veringly  pushed  on  the  work,  m the  teeth, 
endless  difficulties  of  one  kind  or  another.  A . 
critical  period  Montricher  died,  and  at  one  tai  l 
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Jiiccesa  looked  so  doubtful  that  it  was  a saying 
. I Italy,  that  ‘ if  Tolonia  did  not  drain  Pucino, 

I ucino  would  certainly  drain  Torlonia.’  At 
j'Dgth,  under  M.  Bermout,  the  succesBor  of 
»(oDtricher,  the  passage  of  the  water  was 
Kiected,  and  the  peasants  of  Avezzano,  who 
.ero,  and  no  wonder,  sceptical  as  to  the  result, 
^ xd  to  admit  that  ‘this  time  Pucino  was  really 
HU  the  move.’  Since  then  the  work  has  pro- 
Jiieded  Bteadily,  and  Pucino  has  been  gradually 
|aanged  into  a broad  fertile  plain. 

(I  The  lake  was  said  to  be  35  miles  in  circum. 
Drence,  and  to  bo  within  a mile  of  the  town  of 
tivezzano,  where  travellers  wishing  to  visit  the 
4iwns  on  its  shores  are  advised  to  hire  a boat, 
lie  existing  lake  is  little  more  than  a tarn, 
^;u'e]y  3 miles  in  circumference,  which  lies  in  the 
jstern  part  of  tlio  basin,  opposite  the  village  of 
I in  Benedetto,  and  a good  hour’s  drive  from 

irezzano.  The  grand  sheet  of  water  is  repre- 

nted  by  a vast  plain,  as  level  and  as  green  as 
billiard.tablo,  already  on  its  western  sides  rich 
th  vines  and  maize. 

Across  this  plain,  nearly  from  east  to  west, 
retches  the  line  of  the  canal  by  which  the 
liter  is  led  to  the  mouth  of  the  emissary, 
toere,  by  three  sluices,  set  in  masonry  as 
llissive  as  any  Roman  work,  it  passes  with  a 
illen  roar,  the  parting  groan  of  old  Fueinus, 
teo  avast  square  out-stone  basin,  at  the  farther 
|(le  of  which  it  rushes  under  a fourth  sluice  and 
Ijinges  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  Prince 
rrlonia  himself  is  not  the  only  person  who 
ins  by  this  great  work.  The  entire  gain  in 
Hd  amounts  to  nearly  45,000  acres,  but  of  this 
J )re  than  6,000  are  the  property  of  individuals 
of  the  communes,  being  either  land  which  has 
ten  totally  submerged  for  many  years  past,  or 
16  flooded  three  years  out  of  every  four. 


5’ENING  OP  THE  BIRMINGHAM  MUSEUM 
OF  ARMS. 

aA.  VALUABLE  collection  of  the  arms  of  all 
1138  and  nations  has  been  opened  in  Birming. 
m.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain) 
haided  at  the  ceremony,  and  speeches  were 
livered  by  Mr.  Buckley,  the  chairman  of  the 
rdens  of  the  Proof  House,  Mr.  J.  Goodman, 
i Mr.  W.  C.  Aitkins.  The  Government  have 
esented  seventy  or  eighty  specimens  of  arms, 
t'other  with  a case  exhibiting  all  the  processes 
imauufactore  of  the  Bn6eld  rifle,  but  it  was 
ithe  spring  of  last  year  the  main  balk  of  the  ■ 
ns  were  purchased.  They  were  collected  in 
Jy  by  [the  Cavalier  Callandra,  a member  of 
Uj  Italian  Parliament,  and  their  collection  was 
b)  work  of  twenty  years  of  his  life.  They  were 
Iisred  for  sale  some  years  ago,  when  they  were 
Jriibited  at  the  palace  of  Prince  Carignano, 

» i eventually  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
tin  Marshal],  of  Leeds,  who  purchased  them  in 
\ npetition  with  Prince  Napoleon.  The  latter 
fcshed  only  to  select  a portion  of  them.  By 
Ir.  Marshall  they  were  sold  to  the  wardens  of 
itj  Birmingham  Proof  House.  The  collection 
^plies  a complete  history  of  the  manufacture 
«•'  firearms,  from  the  earliest  use  of  portable 
i ns  in  the  fifteenth  century  down  to  the  flint- 
luns  of  the  present  century. 

Mr.  Goodman,  at  the  close  of  an  address  at 
io  opening,  in  course  of  which  he  gave  an  in- 
liesting  account  of  the  Museum,  said  : — I know, 
li'.  Mayor,  that  you  look  forward  to  the  day 
en  Birmingham  shall  possess  a museum 
V rthy  of  this  great  town,  in  which  all  her  lead, 
ii:  manufactures  can  be  illustrated.  I know 
r'ia  wished  that  in  the  extension  of  the  Cor- 
-:rate  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection, 

1 uie  may  be  appropriated  for  such  a purpose. 

len  that  provision  is  made,  I hope, — although 
y>f  course  cannot  speak  on  this  point  for  the 
ilardians  of  the  Proof  House,  nor  can  the 
i/wdiaus  of  the  present  day  speak  for  their 
WcesBors, — that  this  collection  may  be  handed 
i IT  to  the  town,  and  may,  I trust,  form  not  an 
Iworthy  example  for  other  trades  to  follow. 

Mr.  Aitken,  in  coarse  of  his  address,  said  : — 
.'e  Mayor  believed  that  museums  in  Birming- 
I n should  be  free,  and  in  most  instances  this 
[ 8 a perfectly  con-oct  view  to  take.  But  this 
i<senm  could  not  at  present  be  free  under 
- Sting  oircnmstancGS.  Though  the  museum 
8 fitted  for  th©  gun-trade  specially,  everv 
I tal-worker  in  Birmingham — overj’  man  in  anv 
iy  interested  in  the  working  of  metals — 

; ^t  come  and  get  a lesson.  Here  they  might 
■eivQ  hints  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 
!iunaking  by  machinery  was  the  order  of  the 
Haro  they  might  see  some  real,  honest. 


'straightforward  work,  and  there  were  always 
men  in  existence  who,  seeing  such  work,  would 
go  away  improved  and  gratified  thereby.  They 
had  very  little  aid — too  little,  he  thought — from 
higher  quarters  j and,  considering  the  import, 
ance  of  the  gun  trade,  they  had  a right  to  look 
for  much  more.  He  had  yet  some  hopes  that 
Birmingham  would  join  together  in  one  great 
effort  to  make  their  museums  much  more  useful 
and  much  more  efficient  than  they  now  were. 
Let  them  take  the  simple  fact  that  in  1873 
900,000  persons  visited  the  museums  in  Bir- 
mingham.  This  year,  from  his  own  particular 
observation,  he  could  say  that  the  re-arrange- 
ment  of  the  Art  Gallery  had  had  a good  effect 
upon  the  attendance.  He  believed  the  average 
of  the  month,  instead  of  being  210,000,  was 
nearer  350,000  in  the  Art  Gallery  alone,  and  by 
promoting  such  institutions  they  were  promoting 
an  instructive  and  delightful  means  of  amuse- 
ment. 

We  hope  that,  when  the  new  Corporation 
buildings  are  completed,  Mr.  Goodman’s  idea  will 
be  carried  out,  by  an  offer  being  made  by  the 
Proof  House  Wardens  to  make  over  the  musenm 
to  the  town.  We  may  then  come  to  see  esta. 
blished  an  institution  worthy  of  the  Birmingham 
industries — one  which  shall  even  rival  the  cele- 
brated Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  of  Paris. 
We  thoroughly  sympathise  with  Mr.  Aitken’s 
view  that  it  would  be  legitimate,  and  that  it  is 
desirable,  to  bring  some  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Government  to  induce  it  to  afford  substantial 
assistance  in  establishing  such  museums  as  that 
which  has  been  opened  at  Birmingham. 


BRICKS,  OLD  AND  NEW,  IN  SHEFFIELD. 

I HAVE  often  been  straok  with  the  shattered 
appearance  of  some  of  onr  modem  brick  build, 
ings,  says  a correspondent  of  the  S)ieffi-eld  Inde^ 
pendent.  Last  year,  in  Rockingham-street, 
before  the  fronts  of  some  houses  could  be 
pointed,  many  of  the  bricks  had  to  be  cut  out, 
and  others  inserted  in  their  place.  But  let  a 
person  torn  to  some  of  our  older  brick  buildings 
of  seventy  or  eighty  years  old,  and  what  a con- 
trast!  He  beholds  every  brick  in  their  fronts 
free  from  the  slightest  decay.  Take  those  in 
more  exposed  situations,  as  at  the  comer  of 
Wheeldon-street  and  Broad-lane,  Red-bill  and 
Broad.lane,  corners  of  Solly-street  and  Corn, 
bill,  also  those  at  the  top  of  Brooco-street.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town,  the  shops  in  Bank-street 
and  round  th©  corner  into  Snig-hill,  Parker’s 
Bank,  the  front  of  the  Angel  Inn,  and  some 
shops  in  High-street,  I have  been  told  that  the 
bricks  in  the  respective  fronts  were  made  by  a 
person  named  Glaves,  and  my  informant  states 
he  could  point  out  all  the  buildings  erected  with 
Glavos’s  bricks.  Could  any  one  give  an  account 
of  the  brickmaker  Glaves  ? 


REMOVAL  OP  THATCHED  ROOFS. 

A CASE  of  Bome  general  importance  has  been  decided  in 
the  Burgh-court,  Galashiels, — Bailies  Roberts  and  Messer 
on  the  bench,  In  1872  the  i'olice  Commissioners  of  Gala- 
shiels adopted  a general  resolution  to  have  all  thatched 
roofs  within  the  burgh  removed,  and  amongst  other  notices 
to  individual  proprietors  one  was  served  on  Mrs.  Brodio, 
Lea-street.  The  first  notice,  served  on  the  IBth  day  of 
November,  1872,  Mrs.  Brodie  did  not  comply  with,  within 
the  meaning  put  ou  it  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
thatched  roof  was  not  removed,  but  the  adjoining  house 
was  taken  down  and  rebnilt,  and  a clear  space  4 ft.  wide 
left  as  entry  between.  The  new  house,  also,  was  roofed 
with  slate,  and  the  gable  raised  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  the  building  whose  place  it  took.  A fresh  notice 
to  have  the  thatch  removed  was  served  on  the  16th  day  of 
August,  1873,  and  was  likewise  disregarded,  and  after 
sundry  intimations  and  correspondence  on  the  subject,  it 
was  resolved  to  prosecute  Mrs.  Brodie  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  348th  clause  of  the  General  Police  and  Improve- 
ment (Scotland)  Act,  1802,  which  enaots 

“That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  owner  of  any 
building  having  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  Act 
a roof  covered  with  thatch  or  other  combustible  material, 
and  contiguous  to  or  adjoining  to  any  other  building,  to 
suller  such  coveriug  to  such  roof  to  remain  for  a longer 
period  than  seven  years  after  such  adoption  of  this  Act, 
unless  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, So." 

The  Procurator-Fiscal,  Mr.  Lees,  contended  that  if  the 
thatched  roof  was  so  near  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
“ contiguous"  properly  it  came  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  He  did  not  think  that  the  circumstances  of  a 
-1  ft.  entry  being  between  the  two  houses  placed  it  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  statute.  Mr.  Rutherford  at  some  length 
argued  that  his  client,  Mrs.  Brodie,  had  complied  with 
the  Act.  There  was  positively  no  danger,  and  the  in- 
surance company  exacted  no  higher  premium  on  account 
of  the  position  in  which  the  houses  now  stand.  The 
clause  was  a highly  penal  one,  exacting  excessive  penalties, 
and  the  woid  "contiguous"  was  to  be  taken  in  its  true 
and  literal  meaning,  viz.,  touching.  Under  the  418th 
clause,  also,  the  proceedings  should  have  been  taken 
within  three  months  from  the  time  the  facts  became 
known.  Bailie  Roberts  said  the  question  whether  the  ' 
magistrates  had  power  to  compel  Mrs.  Brodie  to  remove  ■ 


this  thatched  roof  depended  a good  deal  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  “contiguous,"  and  the  best  authorities 
held  that  it  meant  touching — adjoining,  or  against.  He 
must  accept  that  as  the  meaning  of  the  Legislature  in 
framing  the  clause.  There  was  a clear  open  space  of  4 it. 
between  the  buildings,  and  the  gable  was  a defence  against 
bre.  He  held  that  the  magistrates  had  no  power  to  order 
its  removal.  Bailie  Messer  concurred.  He  was  not  so 
certain  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause  as  Bailie  Roberts, 
but  would  give  Mrs.  Brodie  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 


THE  SLAUGHTER-HOUSES  ACT. 

Srs, — I find,  by  referring  to  the  sections  of  the  Act, 
cap.  67  of  37  & 38  Viet.,  that  Mr.  Lahee  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  bis  reading,— applying  only  to  the  setting  up  of 
“offensive  " businesses  anew, — of  the  sole  sanction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  and  the  matter-of-oourae  issue  of 
liceucea  by  the  justices.  As  it  affects  objections  on  sani- 
tary grounds  to  the  powers  thus  conveyed,  no  plea,  how- 
ever, can  be  urged  in  mitigation  of  the  apparent  mischiefs 
pointed  out  in  the  Builder  of  the  19th  of  September.  The 
grave  faults  of  situation  and  construction,  to  which  Dr. 
Dudfield  has  repeatedly  called  attention  as  damning 
features  of  nearly  all  existing  slaughter-houses  are  likely 
to  be  passed  unnoticed  by  a body  destitute  slike  of  sani. 
tary  advisers  and  sanitary  functions,  and  dealing  only 
with  the  common  details  of  structural  stability  and  sepa- 
ration  ; as  also  are  all  such  cases  as  were  noticed  by  that 

fentleman  in  his  report  to  the  Kensington  vestry,  Sept. 

3,  where  the  premises  are  situate  in  mews  (throe  in  a 
cluster),  and  children  learn  lessons  of  brutality  from  wit- 
nessing the  semi-public  slaughter  of  a bullock.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  any  justification  for  those  things.  The 
contaminaeion  of  fresh  meat  by  the  ammonia  ever  present 
where  horses  and  cattle  are  kept,  needs  a (peouliBrly  con- 
stituted mind  to  contemplate  without  nausea.  J,  T.  D. 


ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  WORKHOUSE  OP 
ST.  PANCRAS, 

The  Viaitinp'  Committee  have  reported  that 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  the  architect,  has  sub- 
mitted plans  of  the  proposed  alterations  in  the 
workhouse,  together  with  the  estimate  for  same, 
and  which  contains  the  various  suggestions  made 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  their  arohiteot,  Mr.  Savage.  The 
committee  recommended  the  Board  to  report  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  as  follows  : — 

"That  the  Guardians  have  carefully  scrutinised  the 
plans,  and  approve  of  the  proposed  infants’  and  lying-in 
wards  in  tho  place  of  the  existing  block  known  as  the 
infants'  nursery,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  carry  out 
this  portion  of  the  plans.  The  Guardians  found  that  the 
plans,  as  first  proposed  by  them,  have  been  completely 
reorganised  under  the  infiuence  of  the  consultations  with 
your  inspectors  and  architect,  and  that  these  alterations 
would,  if  carried  out,  involve  an  additional  outlay  of 
6,000/.  Tho  Guardians,  therefore,  do  not  fael  justified  in 
incurring  this  large  extra  expenditore ; they  are,  however, 
not  unwilling  to  carry  out  their  original  plans,  which 
would  not  iuvolvo  so  large  a cost.  The  architect's 
estimate  of  tho  total  cost  of  carrying  out  the  plana  so 
revised  is  20,000/.,  and  the  Guardians  are  not  prepared  to 
spend  BO  large  an  amount  upon  these  alterations  and 
additions,  and  they  would  therefore  be  glad  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  reconsider  and  approve  of  the 
plans  originally  contemplated  by  the  Guardians  in  order 
that  the  works  may  be  proceeded  with  without  delay." 

After  some  discussioD,  the  report  was  adopted. 


TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION,  HASTINGS. 

The  designs  received  were  inspected  by  the 
committee  having  charge  of  the  matter.  Thirty- 
five  sets  of  plans  have  been  sent  in,  many  of 
them  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  As 
no  charge  was  made  for  the  preliminary  state- 
ment and  ground-plan,  no  less  than  230  applica- 
tions were  made  for  copies ; and  as  only  150 
were  printed  tho  others  could  not  be  supplied. 
The  mottoes,  as  well  as  the  plans  themselves, 
are  kept  secret  until  the  decision  of  a competent 
authority  has  been  given. 


Sin, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committee  will  seek 
professiooal  assistance  in  arriving  at  a decision  on  the 
respective  merits  of  the  designs  this  week  submitted,  and 
for  two  reasons  : — First,  from  the  particulars  issued,  it  ia 
evident  that  the  committee  have  considerably  under- 
estimated the  cost  of  the  work,  which,  instead  of  being 
only  12,000/.  as  stipulated,  will,  in  allprobabiiity,  amount 
to  nearly  double  that  sum  ; and,  unless  protessionally 
advised,  the  committee  may  adopt  an  erroneous  estimate. 
Second,  the  suitability  of  the  various  designs  for  such  a 
building  cau  be  best  judged  by  au  architect  familiar  with 
this  class  of  work;  and  as  it  is  apparent  from  the  tenor 
of  the  instructions  that  the  committee  have  a desire  to- 
act  with  strict  impartiality,  the  best  additional  assurance 
they  can  give  competitors  of  this  desire  is  to  adopt  this 
plan,  A CoiiPBTiTOE. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Driffield. — These  schools  have  at  last  been 
completely  finished,  and  opened.  The  attendance 
of  children  was  good,  and  the  schools  promise 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  town.  They  consist 
of  an  E-sbaped  block,  comprising  girls’  school  at 
the  north  angle,  boys’  school  at  the  south  angle, 
and  infants’  school  in  the  centre,  with  spacioua 
and  separate  playgrounds,  and  requisite  out. 
buildings.  The  interior  arrangements  and  furni- 
ture are  complete  and  convenient  with  regard 
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to  health  and  comfort,  and  are  warmed  by  Haden 
& Sons’  patent  apparatus,  steam  pipes  being 
conveyed  throuch  all  the  different  rooms.  The 
girls’  and  boys’  schools  are  capable  of  accoinmo- 
dating  250  children  each,  and  the  infant  school, 
200 ; — total,  700.  The  master’s  house  is  detached, 
with  garden  and  conveniences.  The  buildings 
were  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Paul,  of 
Manchester.  


SCHOOLS  OF  AET. 

Opening  of  a School  of  Art  at  Barnsley. — A 
School  of  Art  in  connexion  with  the  South  Ken. 
sington  Museum  and  the  Barnsley  Mechanics’ 
Institute  bos  been  formally  opened  by  the  Mayor 
at  a large  meeting  in  the  schoolroom,  Church 
Field.  The  school  owes  its  origin  to  a bequest 
of  l,000i.  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Harvey,  of 
Barnsley,  some  six  or  eight  years  ago.  A draw- 
ing class  has  for  some  time  been  held  ; but  Mr. 
W.  Jones,  for  some  years  assistant  teacher  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  baa  been  ap- 
pointed, with  the  nucleus  of  a salary  of  1001. 
per  annum,  guaranteed  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Taylor,  J.P., 
Mr.  F.  W.  T.  Y.  Wentworth,  Mr.  S.  J.  Cooper, 
and  others.  Prizes  are  also  to  be  given  to  the 
moat  deserving  pupils  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Barnsley  and  other  gentlemen. 

The  Proposed  Ne^o  School  of  Art  Building  for 
Macclesfield. — Meetings  of  the  joint  committees 
of  the  School  of  Art  and  the  local  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society,  have  been  held,  to  arrive,  if 
possible,  at  a definite  understanding  as  to  a site 
for  the  proposed  new  School  of  Art.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  Mr. 
Brocklehurst,  M.P.,  was  in  the  chair.  A pro- 
posal was  at  first  entertained  for  making  avail- 
able as  a site  some  portion  of  the  plot  recently 
purchased  at  a coat  ofl,S001.  by  the  corporation. 
Subsequently  that  idea  was  superseded  by  the 
proposal  to  add  to  the  Useful  Knowledge 
Society’s  building,  on  a line  with  the  new  Free 
Library  which  is  about  to  be  erected  j and  so 
that  the  various  educational  institutions — the 
Free  Library,  the  School  of  Art  and  Science, 
and  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  would  be  in 
immediate  contiguity.  At  the  meeting  the  only 
difference  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  out  the  scheme, — whether  the 
Useful  Knowledge  Society  could  not  more  advan- 
tageously arrange  for  the  sale  of  its  premises 
lying  nearest  to  the  Free  Library  (including  the 
librarian’s  house  and  news-room)  rather  than 
the  portion  now  represented  by  the  projecting 
bay  window,  over  which  the  billiard.room  and 
present  School  of  Art  are  situated.  Eventually 
it  was  resolved  to  submit  the  plana  drawn  out 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  architect,  and  Mr.  Pierpoint,  to 
a meeting  of  subscribers;  and  that  plans  should 
be  prepared,  showing  how  far  the  other  sugges- 
tion would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  School 
of  Art  and  Science,  be  submitted  to  the  same 
meeting  of  members,  for  their  final  consideration 
and  approval. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  Roof  at  Carlisle  Station. — The  buffer  of 
a carriage  came  into  collision  with  the  buffer  of 
the  post-office  van  with  such  force  as  to  dash  it 
against  one  of  the  iron  pillars  which  support  the 
roof  of  the  station.  The  pillar  was  broken  by 
the  force  of  the  collision,  and  about  twenty-five 
square  yards  of  the  roof, — consisting  of  glass, 
wood,  iron,  and  slates, — fell  down  with  a loud 
crash.  The  porters  were  sufficiently  warned  of 
the  impending  fall  by  the  crackling  of  the  mate- 
rials  of  the  roof,  and  they  all  got  clear  away 
before  the  fall  took  place.  There  was  a post- 
office  clerk  in  the  van,  but  he  escaped  without 
injury,  though  a heavy  iron  beam  fell  upon  the 
top  of  the  van,  and  crashed  through  its  roof. 
Fortunately,  there  was  nobody  on  the  platform, 
and  no  person  sustained  any  personal  injury. 
The  ddbris  fell  upon  the  railway  in  such  a way 
as  to  cover  the  through  lines,  and  create  a block 
in  the  way  of  through  traffic;  but  so  as  to  cause 
very  little  interruption  to  the  business  of  the 
station.  As  the  station  must  all  come  down  in 
a couple  of  years,  any  repairs  made  now  will 
necessarily  be  of  a temperary  kind. 

A Grinding-tvheel  Accident.  — John  Wass, 
working  at  a grinding-wheel  in  Sheffield,  was  at 
his  employment,  when  the  stone  upon  which  he 
was  grinding  suddenly  broke,  and  one  piece 
struck  him  on  the  head,  severely  fracturing  his 
skull.  The  grinders  are  so  indifferent  to  danger 
that  only  the  same  morning  the  owner  of 
another  wheel  applied  to  the  police  to  see  if  they 
had  power  to  prevent  some  grinders  who  rented 


his  place  from  setting  up  a stone  which  was 
clearly  cracked,  although  he  had  protested 
against  it. 

A Frmting-office  Blown  Up.  — A fatal  boiler 
explosion  is  reported  from  Blackburn.  At  the 
printing-office  of  Mr.  George  Aspden,  King- 
street,  the  men  and  apprentices,  seven  in 
number,  had  resumed  work  just  after  dinner 
when  the  boiler  exploded,  like  the  firing  of  a 
cannon  ; the  bricks  and  debris  flew  in  all  direc- 
tions,  and  some  people  who  were  passing  had  a 
narrow  escape.  The  beams  and  slates  of  the 
roof  in  some  instances,  it  is  said,  were  blown  a 
quarter  of  a mile.  The  printing,  office  was 
rendered  a complete  wreck.  One  man  was 
buried  under  the  ruins,  and  a second  who  was 
taken  out  has  since  died.  Others,  it  is  believed, 
will  not  recover. 

Accident  to  a Theatre.  — The  roof  of  the 
Patuelli  Theatre  at  Kavenna,  Italy,  fell  in  a few 
nights  back,  and  the  entire  building  is  now  in 
ruins. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Qrappenhall. — The  series  of  services  to  in- 
angurate  the  re  opening  of  Grapenhall  Church, 
after  undergoing  restoration,  has  commenced. 
The  work  of  restoration  was  commenced  nearly 
two  years  ago,  by  Messrs.  Paley  & Austin, 
architects,  Lancaster.  The  church  has  been 
entirely  re-roofed,  and  the  clearstory  raised. 
The  whitewaah  and  plaster  which  covered  the 
pillars  and  interior  walls  have  been  removed, 
and  the  stone-work  now  stands  out  sharp  and 
defined.  On  one  of  the  pillars  near  the  south- 
west entrance  the  date  of  the  last  restoration 
which  the  church  underwent  (1539),  is  carved  in 
quaint  figures.  The  tower  has  been  opened, 
and  a new  chamber  with  oak  floor  constructed 
for  the  use  of  the  ringers,  who  were  previously 
in  view  of  the  congregation.  This  arrangement, 
and  close  proximity  of  the  organ,  entirely  blocked 
up  the  western  entrance,  but  the  organ  having 
been  removed  to  the  north  transept,  the  chief 
obstruction  to  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  con- 
gregation no  longer  exists,  and  part  of  the  space 
is  occupied  with  the  old  Norman  baptismal  font. 
When  first  discovered  it  was  in  some  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  workmen.  The  material 
is  the  red  sandstone  of  the  country ; and  carved 
in  low  relief  there  runs  around  it  an  arcade  of 
' semicircular  arches,  without  other  ornament. 
The  capitals  and  bases  of  the  columns  are  large 
and  clumsy,  and  all  the  arches — even  those  on 
the  same  side — are  not  equal  either  in  height  or 
width ; and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  country 
mason  who  had  made  the  font  had  worked  im- 
promptu and  without  a plan.  It  must  have 
originally  stood  upon  a broad  square  base  ; but 
no  traces  of  this  were  found,  and  it  bad  probably 
been  long  destroyed.  The  dimensions  of  the 
font  are  : — From  end  to  end  outside,  2 ft.  7^^  in. ; 
from  side  to  side  outside,  2 ft. ; height  outside, 
1ft.  6 in.;  depth  of  basin,  10  in.;  from  end  to 
end  inside,  1 ft.  10^  in. ; from  side  to  side,  1 ft. 
3 in.  The  whole  floor  of  the  church  has  been 
excavated,  and  concreted.  The  north  transept 
and  chancel  have  been  rebuilt ; and  the  choir  in- 
stead of  singing  at  the  back  of  the  congregation, 
as  formerly,  now  occupies  a position  in  the 
chancel.  The  old  east  window  has  been  replaced 
by  a new  one.  The  square  boxed  pews  have 
all  disappeared,  and  their  place  is  now  occupied 
with  rush-seated  chairs,  having  small  ledges  at 
the  back  for  holding  books.  This  arrangement 
is,  however,  only  a temporary  one,  and  as  soon 
as  there  are  sufficient  funds  in  hand  the  interior 
of  the  church  will  be  fitted  up  with  modern  oak 
benches.  Considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  organ  by  the  builder,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Jardine,  of  Manchester,  and  a new  oak  case- 
ment  constructed  from  a design  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Paley  & Austin.  The  church  is  heated 
with  hot-air  apparatus.  The  contract  for  the 
work  connected  with  the  restoration  was  under- 
taken  by  Mr.  Eobert  Fairhurst,  of  Whitley. 
The  contractor  for  the  stonework  was  Mr.  John 
Holland,  of  Northwich.  The  sum  of  3,5001.  has 
been  expended  upon  the  work,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  an  additional  6001.  or  7001.  will  be  required 
to  re-soat  the  church,  put  up  a new  clock  in  the 
tower,  and  carry  out  one  or  two  other  minor 
alterations. 


Wine  in  Small  Space. — At  the  newly-built 
“ Eoyal  Hotel”  in  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  the 
cellars  are  fitted  with  Messrs.  Farrow  & 
Jackson’s  iron  wine -bins.  These  combine 
strength  with  lightness  and  economy  of  space. 


\ 
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Inaugtiration  of  the  Furbeck  Cemeii' 
and  Stone  Company,  Limited. — At  the  Con 
Exchange,  Wareham,  the  men  employed  at  tl 
mines  at  Kimmevidge,  as  also  those  engaged  i. 
erecting  cement  works  at  Wareham,  were  late, 
entertained  at  supper  by  Dr.  Stephen  ] ■ 
Emmens.  Dr.  Emmens  was  a candidate  at  tl; 
last  election  for  the  representation  of  tl 
borough.  In  the  course  of  his  address,  he  saidi 
This  district  has  hitherto  remained  comparative!! 
stagnant.  What  you  are  doing  on  that  heatl 
over  there  will,  I think,  teach  your  landlords  * 
lesson, — a lesson  which  they  require, — a les8c[ 
which  will  be  no  unkind  one, — it  will  teach  thek 
their  duty.  To  speak  more  particularly  wit 
respect  to  this  enterprise,  you  are  all  aware  thk 
a company  was  established  here  through  til 
exertions  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wan' 
ham.  I refer  to  Mr.  Eoe,  Mr.  Beer,  Mr.  Hobb! 
and  other  gentlemen  now  around  me.  J 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  utilisation  « 
one  very  important  mineral, — the  cement  atj 
stone  which  abound  on  the  Isle  of  Purbecu 
That  mineral  will  be  a source  of  ocnslderabij 
wealth  and  prosperity  to  this  locality;  it  w: 
lead  to  a large  increase  in  trade,  it  will  gid 
employment  to  a large  number  of  men,  andi| 
think  I may  add  that  so  long  as  the  compatj 
remains  under  the  control  of  its  founders  ar< 
the  present  managers,  the  employes  will  fid 
themselves  fairly  and  honourably  treated.  ]; 
that  company  should  meet  with  the  auppo:i 
which  it  ought  to  receive,  it  will  stand  secorj 
to  none  in  regard  to  either  mining  and  con 
mercial  success  or  industrial  enterprise.  I thet' 
fore  propose  ” Permanent  success  and  prosporit 
to  the  Purbeok  Cement  and  Stone  Company: 
and  in  submitting  the  toast  I would  associa'i 
the  name  of  Mr.  John  Beer,  sen.,  to  whoc 
efforts  so  much  of  that  success  has  been  ai; 
will  be  owing.  ! 

Canon  Vaughan  on  " Co-operation." — C| 
Sunday,  a special  service  (attended  by  aboq 
700  members  of  the  Grand  United  Order  rj 
Odd  Fellows)  was  held  in  St.  Martin’s  ChuroJ 
when  the  Eev.  Canon  D.  J.  Yaughan  preached '| 
sermon  on  ” Co-operation.”  The  edifice  wri 
densely  crowded.  The  Canon’s  text  was  Psali 
oxxxiii.  1,  *'  Behold  bow  good  and  how  pleasac 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity: 
In  course  of  his  address,  which  was  full  of  gocl 
and  wholesome  advice,  he  said  it  is  impossible  M 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  evils  and  dangers  of  tl: 
present  state  of  things.  And  I fear  that  this 
a growing  evil.  The  working-classes  are  mor 
a class  by  themselves  than  they  were  thirls 
years  ago ; there  is  less  sympathy  now  ths 
there  was  then  between  employers  and  enj 
ployed  ; in  other  words,  there  is  less  of  tht 
feeling  of  brotherhood,  less  of  that  dwelliili 
together  in  unity,  of  which  the  Psalmist  speak) 
so  admirably  in  our  text.  I do  not  ask  wbei 
the  blame  lies.  There  have  been  faults,  doubi) 
less,  on  both  sides.  I am  only  concerned  will 
the  fact  itself.  It  is  a wide-spread  complaiq 
that  English  labour  is  not  so  efficient  as  it  ust 
to  be ; that  it  is  more  slovenly ; that  there  i 
more  idling  over  it.  I certainly  fancy  that,  i 
far  as  out-door  labour  is  concerned,  one  seti : 
more  men  at  work  pipe  in  mouth  than  one  nstii 
to  see  some  years  ago.  One  cannot  but  rejoitij 
that  the  hours  of  labour  should  be  shorteneii 
But  what  if  we  are  to  have  not  only  shortene)! 
hours,  but  less  work  done  in  the  hours  ? Csl| 
that  be  for  the  real  good  of  the  labourer  ? I ali 
positive  that  it  cannot.  The  apostle’s  rultjj 
depend  upon  it,  is  the  rule  of  sound  sense, 
well  as  of  Christian  principle  ; " Whatsoever  j'l 
do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unn 
men.”  i 

Unveiling  a Statue  of  Marquis  of  Dowi.i 
skire,  near  Belfast. — The  ceremony  of  ni  : 
veiling  the  statue  of  the  fourth  Marqnis  < | 
Downshire,  erected  in  a prominent  position 
Hillsborough,  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
great  concourse  of  people.  The  Duke  of  Abeiu 
corn,  Lord  Lieutenant,  unveiled  the  statue.  E . 
said  they  were  there  to  do  honour  to  the  memoi  | 
of  a distinguished  nobleman  and  a friend  of  hu 
own,  who  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  a I 
who  knew  him.  It  was  as  mnch  in  his  priva'ii 
as  in  his  official  character  that  be  performed  th:: 
ceremony,  for  the  deceased  marquis  had  be( 
one  of  bis  earliest  and  most  attached  friendi': 
bub  who  had  been  cut  off  in  early  life.  _T1  . 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  a party  of  friends  dinr 
with  the  dowager  Marchioness  at  the  castli': 
and  subsequently  lefc  by  train  for  Omagh. 
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L Slaughter-liouse  Licences.— A step  of  the 
highest  importance  to  those  engaged  in  the 
;|9uppl7  of  meat  in  the  metropolis  was  taken  by 
the  vestry  at  Kensington  at  their  meeting  on 
the  23rd  ult.  Dr.  Dudfield,  the  medical 
►oSicer  of  health,  who  was  instrumental  in  intro- 
lijacing  several  important  regulations  passed 
ast  session,  and  which  have  now  come 
nto  operation,  called  special  attention  to 
he  subject.  He  stated  that  many  of  the 
i laughter-houses  in  the  parish  were  structurally 
rjnfit  for  the  purpose.  He  advised  the  vestry 
Simder  their  powers  to  adopt  the  following  eight 
jl-egulations  for  a slaughter-house: — 1.  That  it 
(inust  have  an  independent  entrance  apart  from 
iny  house  or  shop.  2.  The  building  to  be  open 
0 the  roof,  or  to  have  no  inhabited  rooms  over  ' 
! t.  3.  It  should  be  well  ventilated  and  properly 
righted,  so  that  the  slaughtering  may  be  done,  as 
rt  always  should  be,  with  closed  doors.  4.  It 
*hould  have  walls  and  flooring  of  smooth  and 
ampervioas  materials.  5.  It  should  be  well 

Illrained  with  stoneware  glazed  pipes,  and  the 
^Iraius  permanently  trapped.  6.  It  shonld  have 
[.ttached  to  it  ample  and  separate  lairage,  con. 
Itructed  with  a due  regard  to  sanitary  and 
I ther  requirements.  7.  It  should  be  effectually 
lieparated  from  any  lair,  stable,  dnng-pit,  water- 
lloset,  &c.,  so  that  the  meat  may  not  be  exposed 
Ip  any  offensive  effluvia.  8.  It  should  be  of 
adequate  size,  and  should  not  be  used  for  any 
itthor  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  is  licensed  ; 
|articular!y  it  should  not  be  used  as  a stable, 

!iir,  or  oart-sbed.  In  order  to  obtain  a locus 
landi  before  the  justices,  and  to  avoid  undue 
resBure  upon  slaughter-house  proprietors,  the 
estry  decided  to  give  notice  of  formal  oppo- 
,tion  to  each  applicant;  but  allow  the  applica- 
ons  to  bo  adjourned  to  enable  the]  necessary 
rlterations  in  buildings  to  be  made.  This  tern, 
[orising  course  will  be  highly  approved  by  the 
/.aughter-house  keepers. 

Fireproof  and  Unalterable  Colours.  — Dr. 
•osch,  of  the  Chemical  and  Technological  School 
* Vienna,  has  made  an  interesting  discovery, 
hich  conpists  in  the  fact  that  certain  colours 
lay  be  made  fireproof,  and  may  thus  be  used 
r painting  on  china  in  precisely  the  tones 
:quircd.  The  inventor  has  prepared  a palette 
1 which  his  coloured  enamels  may  bo  used  lika 
•diuary  oil  colours,  and  may  be  painted  in  every 
nceivable  combination  of  tints  without  being 
the  slightest  way  altered  by  the  action  of  fire, 
r.  Kosch  at  the  same  time  makes  use  of  a 
itecially  prepared  enamel,  which  he  spreads 
'er  the  surface  to  be  painted  on,  and  by  which 
.6  irregularities  and  porosities  of  the  porcelain 
10  as  thoroughly  concealed  from  view  as  if  they 
ere  covered  with  thin  smooth  fine  linen.  The 
jportanco  of  such  a surface  medium  will  be 
lly  understood  by  all  who  are  practically  con- 
rsant  with  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the 
**egnlar  and  undue  absorption  of  colour  which 
s hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  producing 
Itiatic  and  carefully-toned  effects  of  colour  on 
ftrcelain.  Another  and  scarcely  less  interesting 
IrVention  for  which  Austrian  art  is  indebted  to 
S’.  Kosch  is  the  fusion  of  gold,  silver,  and 
lutinum  with  bronze,  by  which  the  most  gor- 
lous  effects  are  produced. 

nThe  Cemeteries  in  the  Crimea. — The  con- 
don  of  the  British  graves  in  the  Crimea,  what- 
l|er  it  may  have  been  when  they  were  brashed 
for  official  inspection  and  report  some  years 
Ko,  appears  from  detailed  information  by  an 
'c-looker,  which  appears  in  the  Oihraltar  Chro- 
to  be  now  not  only  disgraceful,  but  disgust- 
i.gand  brutal;  and,  by  comparison  with  the  state 
(I  the  French  cemeteries,  which  are  kept  in 
I ier  by  a resident  old  French  soldier,  who  is 
l id,  of  course,  by  the  successive  French  Go- 
rnments  for  doing  so,  the  British  must  look  as 
S^they  had  been  some  poor  miserable  barbarian 
ptingent,  who  bad  helped  the  great  French 
flople,  in  a small  way,  to  subdue  the  Crimea, 
hdall  from  the  British  Government’s  greed  of 
so  cost  of  keeping  an  old  British  soldier  in  the 
ifimea  to  look  after  the  cemeteries.  A sum 
: 9 been  granted  for  repairs,  it  seems,  but  a 
I'lident  guardian  is  what  saves  the  French 
aves  from  disrepair  and  disrespect. 

The  Drapers’  Gardens.— A Draper  states 
I tit  the  ground-rent  of  15,0001.  per  annum, 

' ich  will  be  obtained  by  the  Drapers’  Company 
i their  garden,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  erection 
I a suitable  building,  in  which  to  maintain  and 
loate  at  least  300  girls  and  boys,  children  of 
p)r  clergymen,  half-pay  officers,  and  other 
ifessional  men  in  indigent  circumstances. 


New  Cemetery  for  Dronfield. — A vestry 
meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  the  Townships  of 
Dronfield,  Coal  Aston,  and  Unston,  has  been  held 
at  the  Town-hall,  Dronfield,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  Local ' 
Burial  Board,  with  a view  to  making  choice  of  a 
site  for  the  proposed  new  cemetery.  Mr.  II, 
May,  the  chairman  of  the  Burial  Board,  stated 
that  of  the  several  sites  in  the  market,  one 
which  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  J.  Addy,  was 
considered  by  the  Board  to  be  by  far  the  most 
suitable.  The  site  he  referred  to  was  situate 
near  Badger’s  colliery,  and  about  250  yards  from 
the  turnpike-road  to  Unatone.  It  consisted  of 
eight  acres,  and  Mr.  Addy  had  offered  it  at  150i. 
per  acre.  The  cost  of  making  the  necessary 
approach  to  it  from  the  high  road  would  not  be 
much  more  than  lOOL  as  the  stone  required  for 
the  fences  would  be  found ’in  the  land.  It  was 
a little  removed  from  the  population,  and  on  a 
slight  elevation.  It  was  resolved  unanimously 
by  the  meeting,  that  the  Board  be  authorised  to 
contract  for  and  purobase  the  eight  acres  of  land 
offered  to  the  Burial  Board  by  Mr.  Addy,  at  the 
price  of  loOZ.  per  acre,  subject  to  the  making  by 
the  Board  of  a road  from  the  said  land  to  the 
Sheffield  and  Chesterfield  turnpike  road. 

Lead  Poisoning  in  Prance. — The  great 
need  of  France  just  now  is  a band  of  honest 
tinkers.  Her  ^fameurs,  says  the  Alomina  Post 
correspondent,  are  fast  sapping  the  vitals  of  her 
population,  by  the  practice  which  has  grown  up 
in  the  hardware  trade  of  using  lead  in  the  tinning 
of  all  kinds  of  cooking  utensils.  Lead  is  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  tin.  You  constantly  hear 
people  wonder  what’s  the  matter  with  them. 
Their  legs  tingle  and  suffer  from  a sense  of 
weight;  their  heads  ache;  the  fits  of  arrant 
stupidity,  which  aro  long  and  frequent,  are  not 
to  be  accounted  for  by  migraine  or  neuralgia ; the 
blood  is  hot,  yet  it  seems  to  flow  slugglishly; 
the  appetite  is  bad,  the  throat  uneasy,  the  teeth 
have  an  uneasy  sensation  of  looseness,  the  lumber 
region  is  affected  with  a dull  pain,  and  the  me- 
mory becomes  slippery.  Suoh  are  the  symptoms 
of  lead  poisoning,  and  the  abundance  of  stews 
and  the  great  use  of  tinned  pans  promote  the 
evil,  which  many  conceive  to  bo  a mere  idea. 

"Working  Men’s  College,  45,  Great 
Ormond-street,  W.C. — The  winter  session  of 
this  college  will  commence  on  Thursday,  October 
8th,  by  a general  meeting,  open  to  the  public,  of 
the  teachers  and  students,  at  which  the  Right 
Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  M.P.,  will  deliver  an 
address.  The  chair  will  bo  taken  by  the  prin- 
cipal, at  half.past  eight.  This  college,  founded 
by  the  late  F.  D.  Maurice,  in  1854,  has  now  com. 
pleted  twenty  years  of  useful  and  successful 
work.  It  is  exclusively  for  men.  The  subjects 
taught  comprise  art-antique  and  still  life,  oasts 
and  natural  objects,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physical 
geography,  and  geology;  also  elementary  classes 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  fees 
are  very  moderate. 

State  of  Labour  in  the  Country.— The 
Labou/r  News  says  the  home  labonr-market  is 
still  unsettled  by  reason  of  uncertainty  in  some 
of  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  In 
Durham  the  dispute  as  to  a reduction  of  wages 
to  vast  numbers  of  colliers  has  been  made  a 
matter  of  arbitration,  and  the  same  coarse  has 
been  adopted  with  the  cotton  operative  strike  at 
Bolton.  lu  the  Forest  of  Dean  the  strike  is 
over;  but  in  North  Wales  the  qnarryraen  are 
again  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  sug. 
gested  by  the  employers,  and  an  importation  of 
German  labourers  has  been  mentioned.  Through, 
out  the  country  masons  are  very  much  in  demand, 
and  in  many  remote  districts  building  operatives 
of  all  classes  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

New  Approach  to  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment.— A memorial  has  just  been  presented  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
(Colonel  Taylor,  M.P.)  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
royal  precinct  of  the  Savoy  upon  the  subject  of 
a new  approach  to  the  Thames  Embankment 
from  the  Strand.  The  want  of  a more  con. 
venient  approach  in  that  locality  has  been  long 
and  seriously  felt  by  the  public,  and  has 
obstmeted  and  delayed  all  improvements  to  the 
surrounding  property.  The  petitioners  have 
sent  a copy  of  the  memorial  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  in  the  hope  that  their  sugges- 
tions will  be  favourably  considered. 

The  Trades  Movement.  — The  Dundee 
slaters  have  struck  work  because  their  employers 
refuse  to  sign  an  agreement  guaranteeing  three 
months’  employment. 


Yorkshire  College  of  Science. — This  col- 
lege, which  has  been  established  to  supply  in. 
struotion  in  those  sciences  which  are  applicable 
to  the  manufactures,  engineering,  niining,  and 
agricultnre  of  the  county  of  York,  and  also  in 
such  arts  and  languages  as  are  cognate  to  this 
purpose,  is  to  commence  operations  in  Leeds  in 
the  course  of  next  month.  On  the  Board  of 
Governors  are  most  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in 
the  county.  Fonr  studentships  of  251.  per 
annum  from  pupils  from  Yorkshire  connected 
w'ith  the  cloth-working  trade,  and  four  of  SOL 
per  aunnm  for  pupils  out  of  Yorkshire,  have  been 
founded  by  the  Clothworkera’  Company,  London. 

Strong  Mushrooms.  — A correspondent 
writes: — “A  tradesman  residing  in  the  centre 
of  the  High-street,  Worcester,  observed  the  other 
morning  that  a square  stone  on  the  pavement 
adjoining  to  his  cellar-grating  bad  been  lifted 
out  of  place,  and  as  a neighbour  had  not  long 
before  been  robbed  by  thieves  entering  his  pre. 
raises  by  raising  a stone  of  the  pavement,  he 
became  somewhat  alarmed,  and  sent  for  the 
police.  After  an  examination  the  stone,  which 
weighed  over  80  lb.,  was  raised,  and  it  was  then 
discovered,  not  that  a thief,  but  three  mush- 
rooms,  had  caused  the  displacement.  The 
mushrooms  were  fine  specimens,  6 in.  in 
diameter,  and  with  unusually  thick  stems.” 

A Co  - operative  Association  of  City 
Clerks. — At  a meeting  held  in  Qaeen-street- 
place,  it  has  been  resolved  to  form  a society  for 
the  benefit  of  City  Clerks  and  their  families,  to 
be  called  the  “ Clerks’  Club  and  Co-operative 
Association.”  It  has  been  decided  to  deal  at  first 
only  in  provisions  and  articles  of  daily  consump. 
tion,  as  business  in  drapery,  hosiery,  and  other 
articles  could  at  any  future  time  be  added,  if 
necessary.  The  scheme  is  to  be  extended  as 
opportunity  and  means  offer  into  a central  club, 
and  also  dining  and  coffee  rooms  for  men  engaged 
in  City  houses. 

Pottery  Ware  in.  Greece. — An  earthenware 
and  chiua  manufactory  has  been  established  in 
the  city  of  Athena,  and  is  chiefly  conducted 
by  Englishmen.  The  manager  is  Mr.  Henry 
Tomkinson,  late  of  Buralem,  from  whom  Mr. 
W.  E.  Pollard  has  received  an  interesting 
account  of  an  entertainment  to  the  workpeople 
given  by  their  employers  (Messrs.  Bolanachi 
Brothers)  in  celebration  of  the  drawing  of  an 
oven  of  printed  and  obina  ware.  The  banquet 
was  served  up  in  the  Eastern  fashion,  and  there 
was  an  abundanco  of  choice  wine  and  fruit; 
the  repast  also  included  three  sheep  roasted 
whole. 

Annual  Trade-Union  Congress. — During 
the  past  three  days  meetings  have  been  held  in 
Loudon  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  pro- 
gramme for,  and  making  the  final  arrangements 
in  connexion  with,  the  seventh  annual  trade- 
union  congress,  to  be  held  in  the  Concert-hall, 
Lord  Nelson-street,  Liverpool,  on  Monday, 
January  18,  1875,  and  the  following  days.  The 
programme  has  been  decided  upon,  and  copies, 
with  invitations  to  the  congress,  were  to  have 
been  posted  last  evening  to  every  trade  society 
and  trade  council  throughout  the  whole  United 
Kingdom. 

Metropolitan  Improvements.  — Tenders 
were  opened  at  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  the  construction  of  a bridge 
over  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  in  Farringdon- 
road,  to  carry  the  intended  new  street  from 
Oxford-streot  to  Shoreditch.  The  highest  was 
for  21.000L  and  the  lowest  18,250Z.  The  Board 
went  into  committee  on  the  subject,  and,  after 
a short  discussion  in  private,  it  was  decided  that 
the  question  should  be  deferred  for  a week. 

The  Ivory  Trade  in  the  White  Nile. — 
According  to  the  Neto  York  Herald’s  Khartoun 
correspondent,  Colonel  Gordon  had  issued  a pro- 
clamation creating  a Government  monopoly  of 
the  ivory  trade  on  the  White  Nile,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  measure  will  be  the  means  of 
putting  a stop  to  the  traffic  in  slaves.  He  has 
been  assigned  the  control  of  a largo  district  in 
the  interior,  and  it  is  stated  that  bis  chief  aim 
is  the  extirpation  of  the  slave  trade. 

A Paste. — An  excellont  paste  for  fixing  labels 
on  glass,  wood,  or  paper,  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  eleven  parts,  by  weight,  of  common 
glue,  soaked  a day  before  in  cold  water,  seven 
parts  of  gum-arabio,  and  some  rook-candy,  in 
fifty-six  parts  of  water,  at  a gentle  heat,  with 
continued  stirring  until  the  mass  is  uniform. 
Labels  brushed  with  this  and  dried  will  adhere 
firmly  if  simply  moistened  with  saliva  when 
used. 


Purification  of  the  Thames.— At  the 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Twickenham  Local 
Boar(i°  Mr.  E.  11.  Donnithome,  J.P.,ia  the  chair, 
the  surveyor  reported  that  the  works  necessary 
for  diverting  the  sewage  from  the  Thames  had 
been  commenced,  and  were  progressing  satis- 
factorily. The  contract  for  the  first  portion  was 
signed  and  sealed.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Moore, 
of  Chiswick,  was  elected  medical  officer  of  health 
for  one  year,  at  a salary  of  501. 

Poreigm  Honours. — His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Portugal  has  lately  nominated  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt  as  a “Chevalier"  of  his  Order  of  the 
Conception  of  “ Villaviciosa,”  — a distinction 
rarely  conferred  for  other  than  military  merit, 
even  in  Portugal. 

A Memorial  Tablet  is  to  be  erected  at 
Battersea  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Soule.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  R.  Lloyd  Williams, 
architect,  selected  incompetitionj  Mi‘.  S.  Horner 
is  the  scnlptor.  The  tablet  is  to  be  paid  for  by 
public  subscription. 

The  London  School  Board. —The  first 
meeting  of  this  body  after  the  recess  has  been 
held  in  the  new  offices  on  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment, Westminster.  This  was  the  first 
meeting  at  the  new  offices,  which  are  not  yet 
completed. 

The  New  Art  Gallery  for  Liverpool. — 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Art  Gallery, 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  tbe  pre- 
sent  mayor,  Mr.  A.  B.  Walker,  at  Liverpool,  and 
will  cost  20,0001.,  has  been  laid  by  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

Society  of  Engineers.— The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  society  for  the  session  187‘i-5, 
will  beheld  on  Monday,  the  5tL  of  October  next, 
when  a paper  will  be  read  on  “ Mechanical 
Puddling”  by  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey. 

Hospital  Saturday. — The  Directors  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  have  arranged  for  a FSte  for 
Hospital  Saturday,  on  the  5th  of  October  ne.xt. 
The  arrangements  are  said  to  be  of  a magnifi- 
cent nature. 

Abolition  of  Bridge-tolls. — Tbe  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works  have  resolved  to  confer 
with  Government  with  a view  to  the  promotion 
of  a Bill  for  abolishing  tolls  on  all  metropolitan 
bridges. 

Drainage  of  Dorking.  — The  Parochial 
Sanitary  Committee  of  Dorking  have  accepted 
a plan  for  the  drainage  of  the  town,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Birch. 


For  atabling,  &c.,  Farnborough,  Kent,  for  Messrs.  Fox 
& Sons.  Messrs.  George  & Vaughan,  architects  : — 

Arnaud  £7fi0  0 0 

Booker  7i9  0 0 

Fayne  & Balding  (accepted)  704  0 0 

For  Bromley  Cottage  Hospital.  Messrs.  George  & 
Taochan,  architects: — 

Greenwood  & Son  £1,800  0 0 

Arnaud  1,743  0 0 

Payne  & Balding  (accepted)  ...  l,'lo3  0 0 

For  new  bar-fittings,  New  Tanners'  Arms,  Grange-road, 
Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  Wintle:— 

Blandi'ord  i Jones  (accepted) £107  6 0 


For  tho  erection  of  monastery,  St.  Joseph’s  Eotreat, 
Highgate.  First  contract.  Mr.  FrancisW. Tasker,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batterbury  Sc 
Huxley; — 

Linzell  Sc  Son  £6,980  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 6,687  0 0 

Conder.. 6,631  0 0 

Killby 6,643  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringbam 6, '136  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 6,315  0 0 

Manley  & Kogers  (accepted)  ...  6,087  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stables  at  Stamford-hill,  for  Mr.  H’ 
Hobson.  Mr.  Theodore  K.  Green,  architect : — 

Coldwell  £848  6 0 

Hicks  805  0 0 

Smith 797  0 0 

Woodward 757  0 0 

Simpson  & Baker  (accepted)  669  0 0 


For  new  church  at  Leicester,  for  the  Eer.  F.  G.  Baraby, 
Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  arclutect : — 


Horesman... 

Booth 

Jackson  £ Shaw 

Dove,  Bros 

Wood  A Sons 

Kirke  A Co 

Loreday  

Halliday  A Cave 

Grimwood  A Sons  ., 

Fast 

Neal  A Soua 

Herbert 

Colbns  A Cullis 

Foster  

Osborne,  Bros 


12,575  0 0 
12.650  0 0 
12,600  0 0 
12,380  0 0 
12,1100  0 0 
12,280  0 0 
12,3"0  0 0 
12,125  0 0 
12,097  0 0 
11,800  0 0 
11,297  0 0 
10,18«  0 0 


For  St.  Nicholas’s  Church,  Colchester.  Sir  George 


Gi  bert  Scott,  architect 

Thompson 

Brown  

Bell  A Son 

Booth 

Jackson  A Shaw  ,, 

Eoberts 

Dove,  Bros 

Grimwood  A Sons .. 

Everett  A Son 

Collins  A Cullis 

Saunders  

Grimes 

Dobson 


£14,996  0 
..  13,650  0 
..  13,210  0 
..  13,186  0 
..  13.05'J  0 

..  13,050  0 
..  13,675  0 
..  12,507  0 
..  12,454  0 
..  12,413  0 
..  11,993  10 

..  11,930  0 
..  11,423  0 
..  10,873  0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Pixfield,  Bromley,  Henl;i , 
Mr.  W.  J.  Tanner,  architect 

Burrows  A Brooker  £561  0 0 1 

Payne  A Balding 649  0 0 t 

Larke 618  0 0 I 

Arnaud  (accepted) 496  0 0 1 


For  additions,  Ac.,  to  Powis  Lodge,  Bickley,  Kent,  fciM 
General  Parr.  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  architect : — 

Payne  A Balding  (accepted)  £354  0 0 t 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  j 

8.  ir.-W.  C.  A.— Dr.  L.— F.— H.  J.— Inquirer.— G.  G.— J.  P.,i 
T.  M.  K hear).— C.  F.  itbnnks;  no).— K.  J.  C.  (mere  auert1t|i 

ia  inauffleient).— J.  W,— W.  A,— H.  P.  9.— E.  R.— T.  K.  0.— Colt 
petltor.— F.  M.— H.  H.  B.-J.  T.  D.— J.  C.— T,  8.  j ' 

We  are  compeUeU  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  glvtl 


oddreuee. 

AU  statements  ol  locta.  llste  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  nccompanbf 
by  the  noma  and  oddreu  ol  tbe  Bender,  not  neceasarily  tj 
publication. 

NoTK. — Tbe  reeponslblllty  of  sl^ed  oiticlee,  and  papers  read 
public  meeUn^s,  reala,  of  couree,  with  the  autboia. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— Bltuatlons  I SIttiatlont:| 
Wonted.  Vaconhil 
Blx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  .,  Se.  6d.  4a.  6d.  b 

Bach  additional  line  (obout  ten  words),.  Os.  Sd.  1 Os.  Sd.  1, 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


«■  THE  BUILDER  " ie  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  reeidei< 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  19s.  per  onansi 
Pa^aila  in  Advartet. 

Halfpenny  atampaaccepted  foramoonts  under  6s.  Anylarger 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  OfflO) 
King-atreet,  Coveut-gorden,  W.C.  to  DOUGXiAS  FOURDRINIER.I 


Advertisements  cart/not  he  received  for  the  cv/rre^ 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  pxj 
on  THURSDAY.  I 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Tbsi{ 
MON1AL3  left  at  the  Ofice  in  reply  to  Advertisa 
mentSf  and  st-rongly  recommends  that  CoPl] 
ONLT  should  be  seni. 


Batli  Stone  of  best  quality. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited)i 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchante. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  DepStij 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  o 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advw 


For  warehouse,  131,  Queen  Tictoria-atreet,  for  the 
Investment  Company.  Mr.  J.  Wimble,  architect 


Newman  A Munn...,. 
Scrivener  A White  . 

Killby 

Lawrance  

W.  A F.  Croaker .... 


. £5,940  0 
, 6,775  0 0 
. 6,587  0 0 
, 6,536  0 0 
. 6,396  0 0 
. 6,385  0 0 
. 6,212  0 0 
. 6,187  0 0 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.^ 


For  tbe  erection  of  a new  brewery  and  chimney-shad, 
Ac.,  for  the  City  Brewery  Company,  L’clifield.  Mr. 
G.  SnaTnell.  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Curtis  A 8on 

Building.  Ironwork. 

Sackice £5,760  0 0 

Low  6, .505  0 0 £980  0 0 

Brown  5,950  0 0 1,080  0 0 

Clark  4,795  0 0 1,068  0 0 

Dakin 4,731  0 0 

Thomeloe*  4,730  0 0 969  0 0 

Williamson  1,016  16  6 

Qimson  i 1,013  0 0 

Smith  A Wood 1,006  18  9 

Head  938  15  0 

BuxtonAThornley 973  0 0 

Carter  937  0 0 

Crosskej*  920  0 0 

' Accepted. 


"WTiitlajid  Abbey  Green  Slates. — ^Thi 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  ont,  and  are  px 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantittt 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  eamplif 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGEif 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [AdtTi 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  b; 
nsual  sand,  is  mnoh  stronger  than  ordinary  mortw 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  lesscort 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  i| 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 6 Whai’ 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E.  [Adtt.J 


Bills  of  Q^i^^titles,  Specifications, 
Lithographed  by  EOBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMQNj 
29,  Charing-cross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy 
ponotuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Ooi^ 
Traced,  or  Lithographed.  [Adtt.] 


D A Y L I a H T. 


WHY  BURN  GAS  ? 


CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTOR5I 


IlIPEOVE  NATURAL  DAYLIGHT  AND  SUPERSEDE  GAS. 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

Tyt^^TsTTJIP-A.CT'U'E/BIB  ' 

No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 
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Glasgow,  and  its  Improvements. 

LAS  GO  W received 
tho  Social  Science 
Association  with 
^varmth  and  ear. 
neatness,  and  the 
Congress,  from  most 
points  of  view,  has 
been  a successful 
one.  Let  ns  Lope 
that  the  outcome  will  bo  good  : 
that  the  many  valuable  thoughts 
and  suggestions  which  were 
ilioited  during  the  week  will  not  fall  disregarded, 
int  that  practical  good  will  result  from  them. 
Iluoh  that  is  said  during  tho  discussions  is 
[.baolately  lost,  except  so  far  as  it  may  go  to 
lould  tho  opinions  of  those  present.  Tho 
eporters,  to  the  extent  of  their  light,  pick  up 
nch  bits  hero  and  there  as  they  may  think  best, 
p easiest  to  shape,  but  tho  greater  part  of  the 
|ilk,  good  and  bad,  goes  for  nothing.  The 
fldresa  of  tho  president,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
'as  interesting  and  useful,  as  our  readers  have 
;3en,aud  bis  lordship  has  displayed  his  ability 
;i  other  ways  during  tho  week.  It  was  a mis. 
,ikc,  nevertheless,  to  place  so  young  a man  at 
he  head  of  tho  Congress,  and  should  bo  avoided ; 
II  another  occasion.  The  President  of  tho ; 
locial  Science  Association  should  bo  able  to 
peak  with  the  weight  which  years  and  expe. 
enco  give.  All  credit,  however,  to  Lord  Rose- 
3ry  for  the  manner  in  which  ho  discharged  tho 
uties  of  the  office.  We  shall  hear  more  of  him, 
id  good  of  him,  hereafter. 

I Our  present  business  is  with  Glasgow,  where 
ny  considerable  improvements  have  boon  made 
nee  we  visited  and  examined  it  some  years  ago. 
till  we  are  bound  to  confess  that,  after  what  we 
ive  heard  in  London  of  tho  results  of  tho  Glas- 
)w  Improvements  Act,  we  looked  for  something 
^.ore  than  we  found.  With  great  wealth  and 
|l.telligence  in  parts  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
►'ignorance  and  poverty  in  Glasgow.  Go  from 
p<LO  wide,  handsome,  though  somewhat  monoto- 
< ms  streets  into  the  wynds  and  courts  of  the 
ligh.streot,  Trongate,  and  elsewhere  ; ascend 
ftie  frightful  “ common  stair,”  and  yon  find 

ii’Om  after  room  filled  with  a population  in  a 
jindition  of  health  which  forbids  the  hope  of 
Wther  happiness  or  morality.  Of  forty  children 
bwhom  we  saw  something,  scarcely  one  seemed 
K possess  more  than  half  a life.  If  the  average 
iiath-rate  last  quarter  was  28  in  the  thousand, 
(.ere  aro  parts  where  it  is  at  least  50  in 
l:e  thousand.  The  people  of  Glasgow  will  say 
Jjiey  have  heard  all  this  before  for  years.  No 
3)Tibt : and  therefore  the  more  shame  that  the 
I 'tno  thing  can  yet  be  said.  There  are  men  in 
Glasgow  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  sani. 

I ry  improvement,  the  condition  of  their  city, 
lid  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  with  vigour  the 
■jijwers  they  possess.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
rnch  apathy,  mnch  disinclination  to  spend 
^loney  in  pursuit  of  what  they  fancy  a problema- 
^ 3al  good,  and  the  sanitary  reformers  need  all 
).e  support  from  without  that  can  be  given  to 
lem.  Premature  death  and  preventible  sick- 
> !BS  cost  Glasgow  thousands  a year.  A si-x. 
'.iuny  rate  may  bo  grumbled  at,  but  whatis  that 
. impared  with  doctors’  bills  or  the  life  of  those 
• 9 love  ? And  it  is  quite  certain  that  those  be. 
lath  cannot  be  allowed  to  fester  and  rot  with, 
tt  those  above  suffering  also.  The  laws  of 
iialth  are  inexorable.  If  we  disregard  them 
..,0  must  inevitably  fall. 


A valuable  paper  was  read  in  tho  Health  Sec- 
tion by  Bailie  Morrison,  chairman  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee of  Management  of  the  Glasgow  lmprove- 
ment  Trust,  on  the  “ High  Rate  of  Mortality  in 
Glasgow,”  in  which  ho  described  the  moasnres 
taken  by  tbe  municipal  authorities  to  reduce  it. 
The  pith  of  this  wo  may  usefully  print.  It  was 
written  in  reply  to  the  question,' — ” In  what  way 
can  healthy  dwellings  fOrworking-men  beereefced, 
in  lieu  of  those  removed  for  the- purpose  of  carry- 
ing  out  sanitary  or  municipal  improvements,  or' 
for  other  purposes?”  Tbe  reply  is  an -epitome 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  municipal  autho- 
rities of  Glasgow  to  remove  evils  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  principally  carried  out  under 
the  “ Glasgow  Improvements  Act,  1866,”  in  the 
hope  that  these  experiences  may  be  tbe  means 
of  assisting  other  cities  similarly  sitnated. 

The  high  rate  of  mortality  in  Glasgow  has  long 
been  a sourco  of  tbe  deepest  regret,  and  has 
engrossed  tho  attention  of  the  civic  authorities, 
more  or  less,  for  the  last  thirty  years.  It  arises 
from  a variety  of  causes,  tho  chief  of  which 
Mr.  Morrison  set  forth,  and  afterwards  described 
the  condition  in  1865  of  what  may  be  designated 
” Ancient  Glasgow,"  covering  an  area  of  about 
83  acres  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  whore  a popu- 
lation  of  51,301  was  packed  together  at  tho 
average  rate  of  583  persons  to  tbe  acre,  in 
upwards  of  10,000  houses,  the  walls  of  which 
were  permeated  with  disease.  The  population  of 
tho  whole  city  in  1865  was  423,723,  so  that  fully 
12  per  cent,  occupied  houses  unfit,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  for  human  habitation,  rapidly 
spreading  • moral  and  physical  deterioration. 
The  death-rate  over  the  whole  city  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  32S  to  tbe  1,000, 
which  increased  in  1869  to  31  to  tho  1,000, 
and  the  average  death-rate  of  the  88  acres 
specially  alluded  to  was  33'61  to  the  1,000. 
These  figures  still,  however,  fail  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  r.apidly-increasing  over- 
density.  Tho  Improvement  Scheme  comprises 
40  areas,  iu  the  worst  of  which,  and  iu  portions 
of  the  others,' the  population  was  housed  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  to  the  acre,  or  610,000  to  tho 
square  mile.  In  those  plague-spots  and  fever- 
dens  the  death-rate  was  as  high  as  52'21  to  the 
1,000  in  1865.  In  1S70,  before  demolition 
commenced,  it  rose  to  70  in  tho  1,000. 

The  powers  under  existing  public  legislation 
were  totally  inadequate  to  enable  the  authorities 
to  remedy  evils  of  such  magnitude;  and  after  an 

abortiveattempt  by  several  public-spirited  citizens 

to  deal  with  tho  worst  portion  of  the  evils  at  their 
own  risk  and  expense,  which  failed  through 
want  of  compulsory  powers  of  purchase,  the 
Corporation,  with  the  consent  of  tho  inhabitants, 
applied  for  a special  Act  of  Parliament  to  pur- 
chase  tbe  properties,  paying  fair  compensation 
to  the  heritable  proprietors,  on  the  footing  of  a 
compulsory  sale,  the  value,  failing  arrangement 
by  private  negotiation,  to  bo  fixed  by  arbiters  or 
a jury.  Plans  were  prepared,  showing  the 
properties  to  bo  taken,  and  Parliamentary 
notice?,  in  tho  usual  form,  were  served  on  all 
the  heritable  proprietors  whose  property  was 
needed,  none  of  whom  opposed  tbe  Bill.  The 
value  of  tho  property  scheduled  is  upwards  of 
l,500,000h,  and  the  preamble  of  the  Act 
narrates : — 

" Whereas  various  portions  of  tho  City  of  Glasgow  are 
BO  built,  and  the  buildings  thereon  aro  so  densely 
inhabited,  as  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  moral  and 
physical  welfaje  of  tbe  juhabitants,  and  many  of  the 
thoroughfares  are  narrow,  circuitous,  and  inconvonient, 
and  it  would  be  of  public  and  local  advantage  if  various 
houses  and  buildings  were  taken  down,  and  tboso  portions 
of  the  said  city  reconstituted,  and  new  streets  were  con- 
structed in  and  through  various  parts  of  the  said  city,  and 
several  of  the  existing  streets  altered,  aud  widened,  aud 
diverted,  and  that  in  connexion  with  the  reconstitution  of 
these  portions  ofthe  city,  provision  was  made  for  dwell- 
ings for  the  labouring  classes  who  may  be  displaced  in 
consequence  thereof.’’ 

The  trustees  are  tho  members  of  the  Town 
Council,  and  the  operations  are  managed  by  a 
committee,  who  report  their  proceedings  to  the , 


general  trustees.  Tbe  compulsory  powers  of 
purchase  are  confined  to  the  properties  scheduled, 
and  there  is  no  power  to  remedy  evils  of  a 
similar  character  in  any  otherportion  of  the  city, 
except  the  general  provisions  of  " Tbe  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Act.”  The  Act  was  passed 
iu  1866,  and  the  purchasing  of  the  property 
needed  commenced  with  vigour;  but  it  was  1870 
before  any  improvements  of  an  extensive 
character  could  be  begun,  the  trustees  finding 
that  if  they  proceeded  with  reconstruction  before 
having  .^icqnired  at  least  the  greater  portion  of 
the  property;  they  would  materially  inorcase  the 
value  on  themselves.  The  operations,  when 
completed,  involve  the  purchase  and  demolition 
of  upwards  of  10,000  bouses,  which  no  stractural 
alterations,  however  extensive,  conld  make 
healthy  residences ; tho  gradual  removal  and 
spreading  of  the  popnlabion  resident  there;  the 
laying  off  the  ground  in  open  spaces,  aud  forma- 
tion of  forty  now  streets  to  be  cut  throngh  the 
centre  of  the  districts;  removing  sanitary  evils 
and  affording  commercial  facilities  ; and  the  re- 
sale of  tho  Burplos  lands  for  the  erection  of 
modern  buildings,  subject  to  the  conditions,  pro- 
visions,  and  restrictions  of  “The  Glasgow  Police 
Act,  1866,”  and  the  authority  of  the  Dean  of 
Guild  Court. 

For  tho  purposes  of  tho  Act  the  trustees  arc 
anthorised  to  borrow  1,250,000?.  on  the  seenrity 
of  the  assessment  and  property  acquired  by 
them;  and  as  a proof  of  the  monetary  confi. 
dence  in  the  measure,  loans  to  an  extent  far  in 
excess  of  their  requirements  have  been  freely 
offered  them  at  a lower  rate  of  interest  than  is 
usually  paid  in  Scotland  on  heritable  security. 
Tho  snm  originally  estimated  to  bo  assessed,  as 
the  coat  of  the  improvement,  involved  an 
authorised  tax  of  6d.  per  pound  on  rental  for  five 
years,  and  3d.  per  pound  for  ten  years ; bat  the 
operations  of  the  trustees  have  been  carried  out 
more  snooessfully  than  was  anticipated,  and  the 
rate  of  taxation  has  been  redneed  as  follows, — 
6d.  per  pound  for  one  year,  4d.  per  pound  for 
four  years,  3d.  per  pound  for  two  yeai’S,  and  2d. 
per  pound  for  eight  years.  This  difference  of 
tho  assessment  produces  about  177,000?.  less 
than  the  trustees  wonld  have  received  under  the 
original  scale,  but  the  sum  at  their  disposal  will 
be  Buflicient  for  the  purposes  of  theAet.  Itwill 
thus  bo  seen  that  these  evils,  many  of  which 
were  tho  growth  of  centuries,  foil  to  be  remedied 
by  the  ratepayers  during  fifteen  years  ; and  Mr. 
Morrison  thinks  that  the  dissatisfaction  freely 
expressed  on  this  point  had  reasonable  founda. 
tion,  and  that  it  would  have  been  more  equitable 
to  have  extended  tbe  period  of  assessment  over 
a longer  series  of  years  at  a lesser  rate. 

The  assessment  for  city  improvement  is  in 
addition  to  a tax  of  2d.  per  pound  for  general 
sanitary  purposes,  so  that  the  ratepayera  expend 
about  4'0,000?,  per  annum  in  their  attempts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  lessen 
the  high  rate  of  mortality. 

Although  possessed  of  compulsory  powers,  and 
entitled  to  take  possession  of  tbo  properties 
under  statutory  notice,  tho  trustees  deemed  it 
politic  to  parchaao  the  properties,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  private  negotiations.  The  various 
proprietors,  or  their  agents,  were  waited  on  by 
an  emplopd  of  the  trust,  and  offers  solicited;  on 
obtaining  which  the  property  was  inspected  aud 
valued  by  two  of  the  trustees,  with  competent 
assistance,  and,  on  their  report,  the  committee 
either  accepted  or  declined  the  offer  made.  As 
a proof  that  these  negotiations  have  been  fairly 
conducted  on  each  side,  it  was  mentioned  that 
up  to  31st  August  upwards  of  1,000  tenements 
had  been  purchased,  at  a coat  of  l,2-tl,353?.17s.9d. 
Only  sixty.four  of  these  were  referred  to  arbi- 
ters,  aud  oven  of  these  many  were  pro  formd 
rendered  necessary  for  the  personal  protection 
of  trnstees  or  agents,  in  tho  absence  of  bene- 
ficiaries,  or  from  some  other  unavoidable  cause. 

Tho  changes  to  be  effected  will  extend  over  a 
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period  of  probably  not  less  than  twenty  to 
twenty-fire  years.  Although  the  time  is  limited 
during  which  the  trustees  must  either  acquire 
the  property  or  serve  notice  of  their  intention  to 
do  so,  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  period  of 
reconstrnction,  which  can  only  be  proceeded 
with  gradually. 

It  was  feared  at  one  time,  said  Mr.  Morrison, 
that  the  dispersion  of  the  low  class  population 
might  have  a tendency  to  spread  crime  and 
disease,  and  was  a most  dangerous  experiment. 
None  of  these  fears  have  been  verified ; on  the 
contrary,  the  police  and  sanitary  inspectors  have 
repeatedly  certified  that  the  whole  condition  of 
the  population  displaced  has  been  improved, 
and,  although  paying  higher  rents  in  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  for  houses  worthy  of  the  name, 
they  are  themselves  satisfied  of  the  advantages 
of  the  change. 

The  Committee  of  Health,  elected  by  the 
Police  Board  in  1870,  and  the  officials  under 
their  charge,  have  been  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance  in  these  changes.  Without  close  super- 
vision  the  pulling  down  of  buildings  would 
not  have  spread  the  population,  who  cling  to 
their  old  haunts  as  long  as  possible,  and  the 
density  would  have  been  intensified  by  over- 
crowding of  two  or  more  families  in  one  house, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  health  of  allj  but  the 
supervision  of  the  sanitary  inspectors,  and  the 
prosecutions  before  the  magistrate  for  such  prac- 
tices, have  reduced  this  to  a point  so  low  as 
almost  to  imply  extinction  shortly. 

Bailie  Morrison  urges  that  the  general  powers 
conferred  by  the  Legislature  on  municipal  and 
local  authorities  might,  with  great  propriety  be 
extended,  especially  the  privilege  of  compulsory 
purchase  of  properties,  the  removal  of  which 
would  tend  to  control  the  spread  of  epidemics, 
or  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  were  permanently  unhealthy.  He  is 
further  inclined  to  advocate  that  municipal  and 
local  authorities  might  be  allowed,  should  they 
deem  it  necessary,  to  erect  buildings  of  a better 
class  in  lieu  of  those  removed,  where  needed,  to 
accommodate  the  population  dispossessed,  such 
a clause  being  permissive  and  not  compulsory, 
as  in  clause  :i3  of  the  Glasgow  City  Improve- 
ments Act. 

As  a rule,  however,  it  is  not  judicious  for  aii 
elected  body,  changing  periodically,  to  under- 
take the  erection  of  buildings  which  demand 
close  attention  for  successful  prosecution,  and 
such  a course  is  calculated  to  check  private 
enterprise,  which,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  usually  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
community. 

In  Glasgow,  for  example,  3,085  houses  have 
been  demolished  by  the  City  Improvement 
Trustees,  displacing  an  estimated  population  of 
15,425;  to  provide  for  which,  and  the  natural 
growth  of  the  city,  20,794  houses  have  been 
erected  within  the  municipal  boundaries,  under 
the  provisions,  conditions,  and  restrictions  of 
the  Glasgow  Police  Act,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  from  the  19th  of  June, 
1866,  to  the  31st  of  August,  1874,  which  are 
estimated  to  accommodate  133,970.  This  does 
not  include  the  numerous  buildings  in  the  im- 
mediate outskirts  of  the  city.  And  yet  we  saw 
great  overcrowding  in  the  city. 

The  propriety  of  erecting  dwelling-houses  for 
the  working-classes  from  the  funds  collected  by 
taxation  has  been  often  discussed  by  the  trustees, 
and  invariably  negatived  by  large  majorities. 
The  only  exception  being  the  erection  of  male 
and  female  lodging-houses  as  a measure  of  self- 
defence  for  protection  of  health. 

With  the  laudable  intention  of  mitigating 
evils,  a committee  was  appointed  and  an  asso- 
ciation formed,  to  erect  lodging-houses  for  the 
loose,  floating  population  ; aud  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  gentlemen  who  faced  these 
evils  in  1847,  at  their  own  risk,  and  have 
erected  and  managed  several  of  these  lodging- 
houses  successfully  for  twenty-seven  years,  were 
the  most  prominent  in  attempting,  on  a much 
larger  scale  aud  at  considerable  personal  risk 
and  trouble,  the  renovation  of  Glasgow  from 
1860  to  1866,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Im- 
provements Act,  the  lord  provost,  Sir  James 
Watson,  being  chairman,  and  the  late  ex-Provoat 
Blackie  one  of  the  directors. 

The  present  accommodation  afforded  under 
the  management  of  this  association  is  about 
600  nightly. 

The  importance  of  these  institutions  was  very 
soon  recognised  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
and  on  the  application  to  Parliament,  in  1866, 
for  the  City  Improvements  Bill,  power  was 
asked  and  granted  for  the  erection  and  manage- 


ment of  such  public  lodging-houses  by  the  City 
Improvement  Trustees.  They  have  built  and 
furnished  only  two  yet, — one  for  males,  capable 
of  accommodating  about  300  nightly,  and  the 
other  for  females,  accommodating  about  100 
nightly.  In  each  there  is  a large  day-room, 
lavatory,  See.  Each  inmate  has  a separate  bed, 
in  small  detached  compartment,  for  their  exclu- 
sive use.  Great  attention  is  paid  by  the  matron 
and  superintendents  to  cleanliness  and  ventila- 
tion. The  charge  was  originally  3d.  per  night, 
but  increased  lately  to  3kl.  per  night,  including 
use  of  large  cooking-ranges,  &c.  They  are  so 
managed  as  to  be  self-supporting,  including 
5 per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital.  The  houses 
are  inspected,  at  least  once  a fortnight,  by  mem- 
bers  of  the  committee  in  rotation.  The  accom. 
modation,  though  very  plain,  is  superior  in  every 
respect  to  the  low-class  dens  superseded.  The 
stringent  rules  for  maintenance  of  order  are 
rigidly  enforced. 

With  reference  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
they  had  ever  had  any  fever  or  epidemic  disease 
in  the  lodging-houses,  the  secretary  was  able  to 
state  that  they  bad  had  none  whatever. 

In  1872  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  pro- 
moted a second  Bill,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature,  for  further  improvements  in  other 
districts  of  the  city,  which  involves  the  purchase 
of  property  to  the  value  ]of  250,0001.  for  demoli- 
tion and  reconstruction. 

Mr.  Morrison  says  in  conclusion, — "Many  may 
be  discouraged,  and  think  the  efforts  to  reduce 
mortality  and  crime  have  not  succeeded.  In 
estimating  this,  however,  it  should  be  kept  in 
view  that  before  these  operations  commenced 
the  strong  tide  of  disease  and  crime  was  rapidly 
increasing,  and  that  if  we  have  only  checked  its 
growth  and  arrested  its  progress,  we  have  done 
a noble  work.  All  the  results  beyond  that  are 
a mere  indication  of  greater  benefits  in  the  future. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  is  the  vice, 
ignorance,  or  apathy  of  the  class  sought  to  be 
benefited,  and  as  education  spreads  their  co- 
operation will  be  secured.” 

We  siucerely  hope  that  the  Improvement 
Committee  will  receive  the  earnest  and  con- 
tinuing support  of  their  fellow  citizens. 


SOMETHING  MORE  ON  FURNITURE. 

Apropos  of  the  publication  of  tbe  catalogue 
of  furniture  at  South  Kensington,  wo  promised 
to  return  to  the  subject,  and  comment  a little 
more  in  detail  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
some  of  tbe  typical  styles  of  furniture  illustrated 
in  that  collection.  Attention  to  tbe  subject  of 
furniture  design  is  certainly  required  at  present, 
if  tbe  average  quality  of  design  is  to  be 
permanently  improved.  In  one  sense  no  doubt 
it  will  be  said  that  wo  are  in  tbe  midst  of  a 
revival  of  taste  in  furniture,  and  that  the  veiy 
existence  of  the  collection  in  the  Kensington 
Museum  indicates  this.  But,  in  fact,  this 
revival,  if  it  be  one,  is  in  very  few  bands,  and 
even  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  not  by  any  means 
unassailable  on  the  score  of  refined  taste.  There 
is  among  wealthy  people  a growing  penchant  for 
filling  their  rooms  with  elaborate  furniture  of 
some  special  type,  such  as  the  taste  of  each  leads 
him  to  prefer,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  certain  styles  of 
furniture,  as  a special  branch  of  the  cabinet, 
maker’s  art.  But  this  fact  does  not  much  affect 
the  general  style  of  work  to  be  seen  in  shops 
and  in  dwelling-houses.  Except  in  the  collections 
of  one  or  two  well-known  makers,  who  have 
given  systematic  attention  to  the  production  of 
a high  class  of  furniture,  it  is  very  rarely  that 
we  come  across'anytbing  which  recommends  itself 
as  original,  graceful,  and  effective.  Plenty  of 
fairly  good  workmanship  there  is  ; not  so  much, 
however,  as  there  should  be,  for  good  honest 
workmanship  is  one  of  the  things  which  the 
public  do  nob  habitually  care  to  pay  for  now; 
they  prefer  the  cheap  and  rickety.  But  even 
where  there  is  workmanship  of  a first-rate  order, 
it  is  too  often  expended  on  designs  which  are  no 
designs  at  all,  but  merely  a putting  together  of 
familiar  forms  and  tricks  of  design  and  detail, 
long  since  become  vulgarised  by  incessant 
repetition,  and  often  not  good  at  the  outset. 

Artistic  furniture  may  be  effective  and  pleasing 
principally  in  two  ways;  either  as  being  con. 
stmeted  and  put  together  on  pleasing  "linos” 
(to  use  a shipwright  term),  and  with  the  princi- 
pal points  emphasised  by  appropriate  decoration; 
or  it  may  be  the  vehicle  for  a display  of  art 
workmanship  and  design  of  a high  type,  and 
not  practically  related  to  the  uses  and  ends  of 


the  object  which  furnishes  opportunity  for  thit 
display.  This  is  the  case  where,  for  iustancei 
carved  figure  subjects  are  introduced,  representij 
ing  definite  histories  or  characters.  A good  mam! 
of  the  finest  of  the  older  examples  of  furniturfj 
existing  are  of  this  class,  specimens  which  woulJ 
naturally  be  protected  and  transmitted  witlj 
more  care  than  the  less  valuable  works  showin|l 
ordinary  decorative  treatment  only.  Hovvevei 
desirable  it  may  seem  to  apply  tbe  highest  ari 
possible  in  embellishment,  it  is  necessary  i; 
consider  the  intention  of  the  article  to  bl 
adorned,  and  not  to  overweight  a thing  of  purehj 
practical  use  with  decoration  of  so  high  a clas; 
as  to  convert  it  into  an  objet  de  luxe.  A boobi 
case,  sideboard,  or  cabinet,  which  is  partly  anoti 
ject  of  show,  will  thus  bear  a much  higher  typi 
of  decorative  addition  than  a chair  or  table  s. 
fittingly  susceptible  of,  as  a rule.  The  figure 
especially,  should  be  treated  with  respect  in  de 
coration,  and  nob  bo  introduced  where  it  is  liabl 
to  be  knocked  about  or  to  appear  as  if  doin 
the  meuial  office  of  supporting  a part  of  th' 
structure. 

If  we  examine  the  specimens  at  Kensington ij 
which  high  art  is  achieved  or  attempted,  we  fiqj 
them  mostly  of  the  class  of  object  just  referred 
to, — cabinets,  dressoirs,  &c.  One  thing  whia| 
strikes  us  on  examining  these  is  the  variation  ii 
the  excellence  of  the  figure  design  in  work  of  th| 
same  date  and  of  equal  excellence  in  othci 
respects.  The  French  furniture  of  the  date  c 
1560  and  thereabouts,  the  work  of  Bachelier  art 
others,  of  which  there  are  several  veiy  firt 
specimens,  shows  ns  figure  designs  generally  c 
much  spirit  and  originality,  sometimes  natural 
sometimes  grotesque.  The  latter  are  uearh 
always  fanciful  and  effective ; but  the  uaturd 
figures  are  in  many  cases  disproportioned,  wit. 
a tendency  to  over  - largeness  of  the  bea'| 
especially,  and  a curious  rotundity  of  outlinoi 
Yet  in  one  dreasoir  (4,051)  of  the  same  grou*] 
and  date  which  present  these  characteristics  v?i 
find  figures  of  a much  superior  order,  and  tbi 
centre  panel  with  the  group  of  Mars  and  Vent] 
is  almost  the  best  and  most  artistic  bib  of  carvel 
design  in  the  collection,  and  shows  the  hand  di 
an  artist.  It  is  surpassed  in  finish  and  in  detailed 
correctness  of  modelling  by  the  figures  in  tli 
two  panels  of  tbe  modern  cabinet  of  Messni 
Fourdinois  (2,692),  but  these  latter  have  not  tli 
force  and  freedom  of  the  older  specimen.  1( 
the  Flemish  and  German  work,  as  we  observe! 
in  our  previous  article,  the  figure  subjects  havi 
a more  dramatic  character  and  a more  livuTc 
interest  than  in  most  of  the  French  work ; til 
distinction  being  very  oharacterisbio  of  tbi 
two  nations;  the  serious  German  mind  adopt! 
ing  sacred  history  or  the  more  import^ 
of  the  classic  legends  as  subjects  ; the  mor, 
volatile  French  mind  contenting  itself  bj 
merely  playing  with  the  figure  as  an  oil 
namental  accessory.  The  thought  of  th! 
Flemish  figure-carver  went  beyond  hia  powei 
of  execution,  as  in  the  grand  Flemish  retabi' 
(1049 : believed  to  have  been  originally  r! 
St.  Bavon’s  at  Ghent),  where  the  figures  are  ill 
modelled,  the  hands  all  too  large,  bub  the  e: 
pression  on  the  faces,  full  of  variety  and  pathoj 
and  the  bold  carving  of  the  masses  of  figures  i; 
relief,  wich  the  treatment  of  the  broad  dee, 
folds  of  the  drapery,  combines  to  produce  a gren 
effect  in  this  remarkable  piece  of  work.  An  ei; 
ception  in  the  matter  of  execution  is  the  fill 
ebony  cabinet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  calle, 
"Dutch”  (No.  1,651),  but  evidently  wrougl 
under  the  influence  of  French  or  Italian  task' 
The  crowd  of  figures  in  low  relief  on  the  froi' 
are  for  the  most  part  beautifully  executed,  ar 
the  whole  work  deserves  great  attention  as  a' 
example  of  high  - class  decoration  snitabl 
applied;  the  steel-like  glitter  of  the  lights  ch 
the  polished  ebony  is  very  effective  also.  T1 
unsophisticated  Dutch  taste  of  that  period  1 
probably  better  illustrated  by  the  large  oa 
cabinet  near  to  this,  and  remarkably  fine  i 
design  and  general  treatment,  though  roogi 
enough  in  detail.  In  the  Italian  work  of  tf; 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  we  see  V 
a great  extent  the  same  rather  conventional  aii 
merely  decorative  use  of  the  figure  whici 
characterises  the  French  cabinet-work,  but  wit! 
a finish  of  design  and  execution  to  be  expectei 
in  the  country  where  figure  design  reached  tt. 
highest  point  it  has  attained  since  the  Greeks 
A remarkably  fine  Italian  example  is  the  cabind 
(No.  24),  a quasi-architectural  composition,  wit' 
fluted  and  carved  shafts  on  an  architeoturi 
surbase.  Here  the  Cupids  at  tbe  sides  are  a<" 
mirably  executed,  but  they  are  very  much  th 
kind  of  thing  after  all  which  is  the  stock-in-trac' 
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of  decorative  designs  j other  interest  they  have 
Done.  Yet,  in  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  the 
Italian  decorative  design,  somewhat  wanting  in 
power  and  conventional  in  taste  as  it  usually  is, 
we  recognise  an  art  far  more  in  keeping  with 
ihe  associations  of  cultured  and  civilised  society 
;han  the  pseudo-  Gothic  of  which  we  have  seen  so 
nnch  lately ; and  in  such  an  example  as  the 
nirror  (7,22G),  with  the  sliding  panel,  showing 
I female  head  in  profile,  we  are  compelled  to 
jonfess  the  supremacy  of  Italian  art.  There  is 
icarcely  anything  in  the  furniture  collection  to 
sompare  with  this  noble  and  grand  head,  which 
leems  like  the  epitome  of  the  spirit  of  Florentine 
krt,  and  raises  “ furniture  ” into  the  region  of 
ho  ideal. 

The  figure-carving  in  modern  furniture  has 
00  great  a tendency  to  degenerate  into  mere 
wcessory  decoration  without  meaning.  It  seems 

0 bo  enough  that  it  is  a figure,  and  is  respect- 
,bly  correct ; but  we  have  always  urged,  and 
ontinue  to  urge,  the  employment  of  the  figure 
D decoration]with  a definite  meaning  and  motive, 
.nd  not  as  a mere  conventional  accessory,  espe- 
ially  not  in  those  worn-out  forms  of  " terminal ' ' 
gures,  with  expressionless  features  and  scroll 
srminations,  which,  “classic”  as  they  may  be 
bought,  are  surely  a very  hackueyed  resource 
f the  designer,  and  a very  poor  method  of  using 
be  human  face  divine.  In  one  most  remarkable 
nd  elaborate  work,  that  cabinet,  also  by  Four- 
inois  (No.  721),  purchased  at  a cost  of  2,750i. 
Jom  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  a most  bril- 
ant  effect  is  produced  by  carving  the  figures  in 
light-tinted  wood,  let  into  tho  panels.  Here 
16  figures  have  a definite  design  and  meaning, 
^presenting  the  characteristics  of  various  arts, 
f the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  &c.,  though 
erhaps  not  with  groat  specialty  of  character, 
rill  sufficiently  so  to  evoke  interest.  The  piece 
iferred  to  is  a remarkable  specimen  of  con- 
imctive  polychromy  in  woodwork;  the  woods 
inployed  being  box,  lime,  holly,  pear,  walnut, 
lid  unstained  mahogany. 

1 Leaving  the  subject  of  figure-carving,  we  find 
, the  general  decorative  treatment  of  furniture 
pveral  distinct  principles  or  types  prevalent  in 
^erent  times  and  places.  One  of  the  most 
[snerally  prevailing,  however,  is  what  may  be 
lore  or  less  considered  as  tho  architectural 

Iannerof  designing  furniture.  As  we  observed 
our  former  remarks,  the  application  of  archi- 
ctural  features  to  furniture  is  on  critical 
ounJs  a mistake.  A cornice  supported  by 
■gaged  columns,  and  with  the  usual  Roman 
eak  of  tho  architrave  and  cornice  over  each 
filumn,  is,  when  applied  to  a cabinet,— a copy 
' a feature  bad  originally, — in  a position  and 
^aterial  to  which  it  is  still  more  unsuitable, 
ne  must  admit,  however,  that  some  very 
apital  work  has  been  done  in  this  architectural 
lanner.  A particularly  fine  specimen  is  to 
p seen  at  Kensington  in  the  Jacobean  cabinet 
nt  by  Mr.  Millais,  and  placed  in  the  south 
hurt.  The  execution  of  all  the  details 
i‘  columns,  cornices,  and  pediments,  is 
iOBt  finished  j perhaps  a little  too  much 
p,  giving  the  whole  a somewhat  hard  appear- 
,ic6.  There  are,  however,  methods  of  applying 
i'chitectural  forms  to  cabinet-work,  so  as  to 
ve  them,  by  modifying  their  character  and 
h)portious,  all  the  appearance  of  being  origi- 
illy  designed  as  cabinet  features  only.  This 
|a8  very  well  understood  by  some  of  the  French 
lakers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  better,  indeed, 
an  by  any  other  class  of  workers  in  the  art. 
jf  this,  some  of  the  dark  oak  cabinets  of  about 
|.e  date  of  1550—70  in  the  collection  show 
Imirable  examples.  We  may  specially  mention 
.at  numbered  4, 049  (from  St.  Lo,  Normandy), 
ere  features  are  used  for  instance,  which  are, 

I it  were,  reminiscences  of  columns,  but  re- 
need  to  short  and  squat  proportion,  and  a 
ilustor-liko  outline  precisely  suitable  to  the 
laterial  in  which  they  are  executed  and  the 
i>sition3  they  occupy.  The  cornice  of  No.  7,218, 
ijain,  is  no  imitation  of  a built-up  arcbitec- 
.ral  cornice,  though  having  the  same  general 
Wportion  to  the  substructure.  It  is  treated  in 
li  entirely  different  and  perfectly  suitable,  as 
>;ellaa  effective,  manner.  This  point  should  be 
^icularly  studied  by  furniture  designers  j for 
lie  finish  of  a work  of  the  cabinet  kind  at  the 
‘P  is  a difficult  point,  and,  in  an  immense 
‘ajority  of  cases,  is  got  rid  of  by  adopting  (not 
■lapting)  a form  peculiar  to  masonic  arcbitec- 
ral  design. 

•The  execution  of  this  sixteenth-century  French 
^rniture,  crisp,  bold,  and  not  polished  up  as  in 
odern  work,  leads  one  to  doubt  whether  the 
' gh  finish  characterising  much  modern  work, 


French  especially,  is  really  any  addition  to  the 
artistic  value  of  the  work.  The  old  cabinet-carver 
left  the  process  of  carving,  almost  the  tool-marks, 
perfectly  visible  on  his  work.  Tho  modern  orna- 
mental carving  is  sand-papered,  polished,  and 
finished  up  till  it  almost  loses  the  appearance  of 
having  been  ever  cut  out,  and  assumes  the 
rounded  polished  surfaces  of  moulded  ornament, 
or  of  forms  which  have  grown  naturally  into 
their  present  aspect.  There  is  a charm  about 
this  high  finish,  and  wo  would  not  say  that  it  is 
not  the  most  suitable  in  some  situations, — in  a 
luxuriously  furnished  drawing-room,', for  instance ; 
but  comparing  the  bold  and  effective  result 
obtained  in  the  old  work,  the  extra  labour  on 
polishing  and  finishing  does  nob  always  seem  to 
hold  a proportionate  value.  It  destroys  surface 
tone  very  much,  and  weakens  the  spirit  of  the 
work,  and  may  avail,  too,  to  cover  many  defi- 
ciencies in  the  carver’s  craft,  which  thus  has 
not  the  same  stimulus  to  excellence  as  when  the 
effect  depends  wholly  on  the  use  of  tho  tool. 
Tho  modem  Gothic  movement  in  England  has 
led  to  a resumption,  to  some  extent,  of  the  tool- 
finish  of  old  work;  but  its  advocates  talk  as  if 
this  were  something  peculiar  to  Gothic  work, 
whereas  it  is  as  fully  illustrated  in  much  old 
Renaissance  work  as  anywhere  else. 

The  merit  of  the  design  in  more  every-day 
and  practical  classes  of  furniture  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  their  suitability  of  treatment. 
The  supports  of  a table,  for  instance,  are  most 
satisfactory  when  treated  purely  as  supports, 
and  not  metamorphosed  into  figures  or  festoons, 
which  have  no  relation  to  their  positiou.  In 
this  respect  the  Dutch  ebony  cabinet  before 
mentioned,  and  one  or  two  of  the  old  French 
tables  (Nos.  7,216  and  7,221  especially),  are  good 
examples,  where  the  supports  are  admirably 
treated  so  as  to  present  effective  forms,  and  with 
just  enough  surface  ornament  to  relieve  without 
weakening  them.  In  the  matter  of  chairs,  we 
have  to  steer  between  old-fashioned  clumsiness 
aud  awkwardness,  and  new-fashioned  flimsiness. 
There  are  many  fine  types  of  chair  in  existence 
which  arc  little  used  now,  partly  because 
modern  habits  have  become  so  luxurious  and 
lounging;  otherwiso  there  is,  perhaps,  none 
which  combines  ornamental  appearance,  suita- 
bility,  and  sound  construction  better  than  the 
well-known  old  Venetian  chair,  of  which  there 
are  a good  many  specimens  here,  formed  out  of 
three  solid  slabs  of  wood,  shaped,  pierced,  and 
carved  for  the  seat,  back,  and  front  support. 
These  are  the  chairs,  however,  of  an  alert  and 
dignified  society,  not  given  to  lounging  and 
reclining.  The  favourite  seats  of  auy  period 
have  a good  deal  of  character ; and  any  one  who 
observes  the  large,  deep,  amply-cushioned  chairs 
which  fill  our  furniture  shops  now,  might  draw 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  love  of  ease  and  iudul- 
gence  in  modern  society.  What  is  noteworthy 
about  these  Venetian  chairs,  and  some  other  old 
Italian  types,  is  the  picturesqueness  of  the  con- 
struction, which  at  once  gives  a character  and 
outline,  rendering  it  effective  in  mere  form, 
independently  of  added  ornament.  There  is 
something  much  more  piquant  and  interesting 
in  these  than  in  the  mere  quadrupedal  chair  of 
modern  times,  standing  on  four  sticks.  A 
curiosity  in  chair  ornament  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Italian  chair,  No.  7,192,  where  the  arms  finish 
in  a large  knob,  with  a necking,  worked  out  of 
the  solid,  and  with  a loose  moulded  riug  left 
round  the  necking,  evidently  also  worked  out  of 
the  piece,  and  ingeniously  separated  by  under- 
cutting.  The  device  is  ingenious,  but  not  worth 
the  trouble  that  must  have  been  expended  on  it. 

The  prevalent  form  of  the  leading  lines  in 
furniture  has  a most  important  effect  on  its 
character,  and  has  varied  very  much  in  different 
schools.  In  a general  way  the  prevalence  of 
tolerably  straight  lines  and  rectangular  forms 
gives  the  best  results,  as  most  in  keeping  with 
the  nature  of  the  materials  used.  In  the  best 
old  Italian,  French,  and  English  work,  though 
the  outline  is  always  sufficiently  broken  up  and 
varied  by  carving  and  ornamental  detail,  the 
main  lines  are  nearly  ahvays  rectangular  and 
straight.  The  superiority  iu  effect  of  this  work 
over  the  Louis  Quinze  collections  of  unmeaning 
scrolls  is  incontestable.  In  observing  charac- 
teristics of  shape,  however,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  broad  distinction  between  furni- 
ture of  Oriental  origin,  or  of  the  Oriental  type, 
aud  that  of  the  West  and  North.  In  the  former, 
colour  and  surface  decoration  form  the  main 
portion  of  the  ornamental  treatment ; the  out- 
line sinks  into  insignificance,  and  the  cabinet, 
table,  or  other  object  becomes  a mere  square, 
flat-sided,  straight-legged  box,  leaving  the  largest 


possible  undisturbed  surface  for  colour  and  inlay. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  work,  which,  owiu" 
to  Moorish  influence,  exhibits  a great  deal  of  the 
Oriental  type  of  art,  illustrates  this.  The  Portu. 
guesecabiuet  No.  782  is  a very  typical  instance, 
absolutely  square  and,  we  may  say,  without 
design  in  form,  but  covered  with  symmetrical 
inlay  ornament  of  a very  good  type.  Another 
from  the  same  country  (777)  shows  a combina- 
tion of  ebony  and  ivory  in  an  iulay  diaper 
pattern,  simple,  but  very  effective  as  a whole  ; 
and  an  Italian  inlaid  cabinet  (7,222)  is  orna- 
mented with  geometrical  arrangements  on  the 
same  principle,  though  more  elaborate.  The 
curious  Spanish  cabinet  (294a)  illustrates  what 
inlay  cannot  so  well  do ; it  is  a representation 
of  the  animals  entering  the  ark,  with  landscape 
indicated  by  conventional  trees  and  conventional 
birds  in  them : the  result  is  characteristic,  but 
absurd.  Inlay  is  a beautiful  and  remark, 
ably  durable  style  of  ornament,  but  it  needs 
to  be  used  with  judgment,  and  not  taken 
out  of  its  truG  use  as  a means  of  flat  surface 
decoration.  Attempts  at  perspective  in  inlay 
are  usually  entirely  unsatisfactory.  The  pecu- 
liar type  of  inlaid  work  practised  at  one  time  in 
Italy  under  the  name  of  tarsia,  and  in  which  the 
effect  is  produced  by  woods  giving  different 
shades  of  the  same  tone,  and  further  discrimi- 
nated  by  being  placed  in  opposite  ways  of  the 
grain,  is  capable  of  very  interesting  and  beautiful 
results,  and  has  a higher  interest  than  ordinary 
inlay,  as  being  less  of  a mere  mechanical  process, 
and  partaking  more  of  the  work  of  the  artist  in 
light  aud  shade.  The  specimen  No.  7,399,  repre- 
senting tho  interior  of  a press  containing  eccle- 
siastical utensils,  is  a misuse  of  the  art,  an 
application  of  a laborious  and  delicate  process 
to  a subject  not  worth  it.  But  the  sitting  female 
figure  in  tarsia  on  the  panel  (No.  5,785),  is  a 
noteworthy  piece  of  work,  very  fine  in  the 
composition  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  drapery, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  grains  of  the 
different  woods  are  made  to  overlap  and  run  into 
each  other,  so  as  to  produce  a softened  and 
rounded  effect.  The  features  are  not  quite  sue- 
cessful,  and  one  may  doubt  whether  the  face 
could  bo  adequately  treated  in  this  process, 
except  in  profile  ; but  it  is,  within  certain  limits, 
a truly  fine  and  artistic  process,  and  derives 
much  effect  from  the  manner  iu  which  the  out- 
line and  shading  partially  loses  itself  in  different 
lights,  BO  that  the  design  appears  to  come  aud  go 
on  the  surface.  The  delicate  effects  which  can 
be  got  by  this  process,  and  its  great  durability, 
would  render  it  worth  taking  up  again  for  de- 
signs of  a high  class;  but  only  for  such. 

As  we  have  observed,  when  colour  decoration 
is  an  object,  form  becomes  secondary ; and  we 
have  seen  a great  deal  of  illustration  of  this  in 
recent  English  furniture.  A demand  for  colour 
has  led  to  the  frequent  employment  of  a stiff 
augular  type  of  design,  very  uninteresting  in 
form,  and  only  valuable  as  the  field  for  coloured 
decoration  by  means  of  tiles  or  painting.  Our 
opinion  of  the  overdose  of  tile  ornament  in 
furniture  has  been  more  than  once  expressed  in 
the  course  of  criticism  on  the  annual  an-ay  of 
furniture  in  the  International  Exhibitions.  Of 
the  painted  furniture,  we  can  only  say  we  wish 
it  were  not  so  often  of  a very  unrefined  type. 
Kensington  Museum  possesses  a specimen  (in  the 
south  court)  of  the  result  of  the  combined 
design  of  a well-known  architect  and  an  eminent 
artist;  the  cabinet  decorated  in  colour,  and 
painted  by  Mr.  Poynter,  with  the  “battle  of  the 
wines  and  beers.”  The  authorities  seem  to  set 
great  store  by  this;  we  feel  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce it  a very  inartistic  affair,  unpleasing  in 
oatline,  and  really  tawdry  in  colour, — a thing 
we  should  hope  very  few  persons  of  any  preten- 
sion to  good  taste  would  wish  to  see  in  their 
sitting-rooms.  There  is  something,  of  coarse,  in 
Mr.  Poynter’s  figure-decoration ; but,  on  the 
whole,  we  cannot  help  feeling  it  a pity  that  so 
excellent  an  artist  lent  his  name  to  a rather 
foolish  joke. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  square,  painted 
style,  we  are  now  offered  in  some  quarters  the 
revival  of  the  furniture  of  the  Queen  Anne  and 
Georgian  period,  of  which  Chippendale  and 
Sheraton  were  the  loading  makers.  Of  this 
school  there  are  one  or  two  good  specimens  in 
the  Museum,  such  as  the  dressing-table  (635), 
the  decoration  of  which  is  only  painted,  unfor. 
tunately,  not  inlaid  ; but  which  in  form  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  school,  as  well  as  of  the 
social  period  which  Tennyson  so  happily  charac- 
terised  as  the  “ tea-cup  times.”  This  type  of 
furniture  revels  in  curved  lines  and  surfaces, 
really  unsuitable,  as  we  have  before  said,  to  wood 
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conatrQCtion,  and  'wLicli,  in  fact.,  aeem  designed 
to  create  difficulties  of  execution  in  order  to 
OTercome  them.  There  is  much  to  be  sdid  for 
this  school  of  furniture  design,  however.  Its 
execution  is  nearly  always  first-rate ; and  articles 
which  appear  slight  are  so  well  made  and  put 
together  as  to  have  a fair  chance  of  outlasting 
moro  bnlky-looking  objects.  There  is  much  fancy 
and  elegance  in  its  forme,  as  particularly 
in  the  specimen  j ust  referred  to ; and  it  deserves, 
also,  the  praise  of  being  a purely  original  type 
of  furniture  design,  not  imitative  of  anytliiug 
else,  and  not  dependent  on  the  reproduction  of 
forms  properly  belonging  to  architecture.  In 
this  respect  it  is  far  superior  to  some  of  the  most 
belauded  modern  Gothic  furniture,  with  its 
shafts  and  arches,  and  imitations  of  tiled  roofs, 
&c.;  and  if  somewhat  wanting  in  dignity,  it  has 
at  least  elegance  and  refinement  to  recommend  it. 
We  are  willing  to  take  thisopportunity  of  mention- 
ing  that  a well-known  spirited  firm  of  furniture 
makers,  Messrs.  Morant,  Boyd,  & Blanford,  are 
giving  some  attention  to  this  type  of  furniture, 
and  have  made  some  very  able  and  successful 
reproductions  of  it.  Without  wishing  for  mere 
reproduction  of  any  pure  style,  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  undoubted  merits  of  this  stylo 
recognised,  if  only  to  lead  to  a little  reaction 
against  what  may  bo  termed  the  ostentatious 
clumsiness  and  inelegance  of  a good  deal  of 
work  which  is  put  forward  in  so  confident  a 
manner  as  “ Gothic,”  but  which  really  has  not 
much  affinity  with  the  best  type  of  Gothic  fur- 
niture. 

Of  work  in  which  beauty  or  costliuesa  of 
material  constitutes  the  value,  rather  than 
design,  we  are  not  without  specimens  in  the 
Museum,  which  unfortunately  seem  to  be  the 
chief  attraction  to  the  majority  of  visitors.  Wo 
could  deplore  the  purchase  for  the  Museum  of 
the  elaborate  and  costly  cabinet  by  Wright  & 
Mansfield  (548),  glittering  as  it  is  with  polished 
satinwood,  gilding,  and  Wedgwood  plaques.  As 
for  any  design  there  is  in  it,  this  might  have  been 
sketched  out  in  ten  minutes,  for  it  is  nothing 
but  a repetition  of  common-place  details  put 
together  without  thought  or  meaning.  Of  the 
same  class  of  mere  material  excellence  are  the 
French  Pompadour  console  tables,  with  their 
twisting  and  sprawling  masses  of  giltscroll-work. 
The  Venetian  gilt  furniture  of  the  last  century, 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Barker,  and  the  elaborate 
cabinet  and  pier  glass  of  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Graham  (7,217)  are  more  refined  specimens  of 
work,  of  wbicb,  however,  the  interest  is  merely 
in  their  general  glitter  and  sumptuous  appear, 
ance.  Tho  latter  work  is  splendidly  executed  ; 
but  tho  gilt  caryatide  figures  and  the  enamel 
painted  pictures  arc  valueless  in  any  high  art 
point  of  view,  and  the  details  are  a meaniuglees 
combination  of  incongruous  forma.  And  in 
general  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  gilding, 
?)iasse,  is  the  enemy  of  artistic  furniture.  It 
is  a means  of  creating  a sham  value  for  work 
which  has  little  real  value.  Good  figure-carving, 
indeed  good  carving  of  any  kind,  is  spoiled  by 
wholesale  gilding,  which  destroys  the  effect  of 
light  and  shadow.  It  is  much  better  applied 
partially  to  ornament  to  relieve  and  heighten  its 
salient  points,  than  as  a general  coating 
plastered  over  tho  whole,  and  producing  a mere 
" bullion  ” beauty.  This  conclusion  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  wholly  gilt 
furniture  in  the  Museum  belongs  to  an  inferior 
type  of  work  artistically.  When  a man  has 
made  something  worthy  of  study  as  a design, 
and  for  its  own  sake,  be  does  not  want  to  cover 
it  with  gilding,  to  blunt  the  edges  and  destroy 
the  shadows  of  tho  work.  Gilding  is  a very  good 
servant  to  the  decorator  in  every  branch,  and  the 
worst  possible  master. 

Among  new  specialities  of  material  those  in- 
terested in  the  matter  should  notice  the  modern 
Danish  cabinet  in  the  South  Court,  composed  of 
ebony,  polished  steel,  and  tortoiseshell.  The 
ebony  forms  the  main  part,  the  steel  being  let  in 
as  mouldings  and  in  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters, 
and  the  tortoiseshell  (crimson  and  green)  in  the 
panels.  The  art  value  of  the  design  is  not  great ; 
but  it  is  suitable  for  exhibiting  the  materials, 
and  the  effect  of  the  combination  is  very  rich, 
and  would  be  highly  valued  by  painters  as  a 
background  or  accessory  in  interior  scenes.  The 
execution  is  admirable. 

While  valuing  new  effects  in  material  very 
much,  however  (and  they  are  often  suggestive 
of  new  design),  we  are  more  in  wantoforigi. 
nality  and  artistic  feeling  in  design  and  execu- 
tion.  We  have  several  types  of  furniture  being 
practised  now  by  designers  and  makers.  There 
is  the  straight-lined  and  square  ebony  (or‘ 


ebonised)  type,  generally  ornamented  with  tile 
inlay,  and  tolerably  satisfactory  in  effect,  but 
not  very  artistic  in  outline  or  in  detail.  There 
is  the  bulky,  somewhat  homely,  stylo  of  Gothic 
oak  furniture,  with  carved  panels,  of  which  an 
excellent  example  from  the  design  of  Jlr.  Tarver 
is  in  the  Museum.  There  is  the  rabid  Gothic 
style,  painted  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
of  which  we  have  expressed  an  opinion.  And 
now  there  is  this  "revived  Classic  ” or  Georgian 
stylo.  Tho  latter  is  too  wanting  in  mass  and 
dignity  to  bo  quite  satisfactory  ; most  of  the 
others  too  deficient  in  grace  of  line  and  con- 
struction. But  all  of  them  have  a character, 
and  in  this  respect  stand  out  from  the  mass  of 
contemporary  furniture,  which,  like  Pope’s 
"most  women,”  has  ‘‘no  character  at  all.”  And 
it  is  character  and  originality  of  fancy  which 
give  interest  to  a piece  of  furniture,  not  beauty 
of  material,  nor  even  of  workmanship,  though 
the  latter  is  a snie  qud  non.  It  is  the  total  want 
of  originality  or  definite  character  which  makes 
the  gilt  scrollings  of  the  Pompadour  period  so 
uninteresting ; it  is  the  presence  of  fancy  and 
originality  in  tho  outline  and  putting  together 
which  gives  grace  to  the  Chippendale  and 
Sheraton  furniture  in  spite  of  its  weaknesses 
of  style,  and  a much  higher  interest  to  the  fine 
and  picturesque  work  of  Germany  and  France  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  And  that 
is  what  we  want  to  see  more  of  in  modern 
furniture  ; the  perception  that  real  intellectual 
interest  may  be  imparted  to  such  objects  of 
practical  use,  not  by  the  selection  of  costly  and 
expensive  materials,  but  by  the  exercise  in  each 
of  them  of  individual  thought  and  fancy,  instead 
of  the  mere  repetition  of  any  fashionable  or  cus- 
tomary type.  The  highest  achievements  of 
the  art  must  always  be  expensive;  but  within 
certain  limits  it  is  as  cheap  to  make  a good  design 
as  a bad  one,  and  we  should  feel  almost  more 
interest  in  seeing  the  average  type  of  furniture 
design  varied  and  improved,  in  forms  accessible 
to  tho  less  wealthy  classes,  than  in  the  costly 
elaboration  of  a few  picked  specimens.  It  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  to  do  without  artistic  furni- 
ture.  It  is  not  a necessity  of  life.  But  it  is  no 
unimportant  element  in  realising  that  kind  of 
beautifying  of  every-day  life  and  of  common 
things,  which  is  an  end  not  to  be  despised,  and 
which  it  is  the  province  of  art  to  provide  for. 


THE  EXPLOSION  ON  THE  REGENT’S 
CANAL. 

If  one  of  those  iron  monsters  which  have  of 
late  been  constructed  in  the  naval  yards  of 
private  English  builders  for  the  navies  of  foreign 
powers  had  returned  to  onr  waters,  glided  up 
the  Thames,  and  opened  a bombardment  upon 
Loudon,  wo  question  whether  four-and-twenty 
hours, of  its  fire  would  have  caused  more  material 
damage  than  did  the  explosion  which  shook 
the  entire  metropolis  at  a few  minntes  before 
five  a.m.  on  the  2nd  current.  Had  the  evil  been 
wrought  of  the  set  purpose  of  man,  and  under 
the  malign  pretext  of  war,  the  national  humilia- 
tion, anguish,  and  wrath  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  a hundredfold  that  actually  experienced. 
As  far  as  loss  of  life,  or  limb,  was  concerned,  the 
damage  probably  would  have  been  greater, 
altbough  even  here  a doubt  may  exist. 

In  all  cases  of  sudden  calamity  the  first 
instinct  of  mankind  is  self-defence.  The  lan- 
guage of  that  instinct  has  been  expressed,  in 
words  never  to  be  forgotten,  by  the  great  Poet  of 
Humanity.  “ Thou  canst  not  say  I did  it,”  is  the 
expression  of  sudden  fear  rather  than  the  voice 
of  conscience.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
when  a calamity  is  of  so  vast  a magnitude,  the 
fear  of  personal  responsibility  should  be  almost 
the  first  motive  to  make  itself  apparent.  It 
precedes  in  time — although  we  may  well  hope 
that  it  will  be  only  a transient  phase  in  the 
public  mind — the  xvarm  outflow  of  that  kindly 
and  charitable  feeling  on  the  possession  of  which 
our  countrymen  may  with  justice  be  congratu- 
lated. Nor  are  we  about  to  soy  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable. " To  be  just  before  we  are  gene- 
rouB  ” is  an  ancient  adage  of  great  respectability. 
It  may  be  regarded,  by  some  of  us,  as  a some- 
what commercially-framed  maxim, — but  let  that 
pass.  It  is  essential,  in  a highly  complex  state 
of  society,  for  persons  to  know,  not  so  much 
their  own  rights,  as  the  rights  of  others  with 
regard  to  themselves. 

Therefore  it  is  that,  with  the  very  earliest 
notice  of  the  calamity  are  mingled  the  tidings 
‘‘the  insurance  companies  are  not  responsible.” 
They  usually  except  explosions.  The  Canal  ■ 


Company  denies  responsibility.  The  questiotid 
further  arises,  whether  owner  or  occupier  is  to 
make  good  the  loss,  as  far  as  buildings  are  convij 
cerned.  As  to  furniture,  the  incidence  appears;^ 
to  be  on  the  owners  of  it  alone. 

With  regard  to  any  responsibility  on  the  parW 
of  insurance  companies,  it  is,  in  the  first  instanoeJ 
a legal  question,  to  be  decided  on  the  expresfij: 
language  of  the  policies  of  insurance.  As  aij 
general  rule,  insurance  is  against  fire  ; and,  in^ 
such  cases,  it  would  be  unjust,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  to  throw  upon  the  parties  to  a contract; 
intended  to  appty  to  a conflagration,  an  onus, 
arising  from  a totally  different  source.  In  case' 
of  fire  breaking  out,  in  consequence  of  the  ruin: 
(a  misfortune  which  very  generally  superveuesi 
in  case  of  earthquake),  the  damage  from  actual! 
consumption  would  probably  lie  at  the  door  old 
the  companies.  Then  there  are  cases  of  speciaM 
insurance  ; as,  we  believe,  in  case  of  plate  glassj 
in  which  the  fact,  and  not  the  cause,  of  damagefl 
is  contemplated  by  the  contract.  In  such  caseai)! 
we  conceive,  the  insurers’  claim  would  hold  goodi 
But  that  also  is  a legal  question,  although  as 
simple  one,  hinging  on  the  express  terms  of  theij 
contract. 

As  a matter  of  public  policy,  any  successfnlji 
attempt  to  throw  upon  any  insurance  company^ 
the  onus  of  a calamity  not  contemplated  in  the! 
scale  of  charges,  would  be  a public  misfortuntij 
and  evil.  In  a case  like  the  present,  it  mighW 
lead  to  the  bankruptcy  of  many  a company,  and|j 
thus  only  spread  wider  the  desolation  occaaionect) 
by  one  fatal  moment.  Evenif  this  were  not  thell 
case,  the  inevitable  effect  would  be  the  raising  ollj 
the  rate  of  fire  insurance  all  over  the  kingdom 
At  all  events,  no  company  which,  after  snehaa 
lesson,  failed  to  take  proper  measures  in  self*! 
defence  for  the  future,  would  deserve  to  retainl 
or  to  earn  public  confidence.  J 

The' Canal  Company  may  be  said  to  be  proijj 
tected  by  the  very  magnitude  of  the  evil.  If  ifd 
were  at  all  possible  to  make  that  body  liable  foil 
the  damage  occasioned  on  its  premises,  thejl 
result  would  simply  be  the  extinction  of  the  bodji 
of  proprietors.  The  whole  of  tho  property! 
would  be  swallowed  up,  and  the  traffic  woulci 
have  to  be  carried  on  for  a syndicate  of  croditorsa 
The  public  would  again  be  the  sufferers,  as  welJ 
as  the  innocent  proprietors.  Still,  the  mottttfj 
may  bo  cited,  "Fiat  Justicia,  Ruat  Ccelum.’li 
That  is  true ; but  the  question  remains  to  bC;| 
solved,  what  justice  is.  j| 

The  question  as  between  the  owners  and  thejj 
occupiers  of  the  houses  is  one  more  pressing  anejj 
more  widely  felt  in  its  urgency  than  either  of  theJ 
pi-eceding.  It  is  one  as  to  which  we  feel  that  itd 
does  not  become  us  now  to  oiler  an  opinion.  Ii.| 
must  be  settled,  now  and  for  over ; and  as  it  will  i 
no  doubt,  be  settled  by  competent  authority, 
prefer  to  await  that  decision.  In  this  patienoc" 
we  trust  that  the  sufferers  will  follow  ocU'j 
example,  and  not  allow  angry  feelings  and  minoj.:< 
contention  to  follow  public  and  terrible  calamity!;^ 
as  the  vultures  and  dogs  congregate  on  the/ 
morrow  of  a battle. 

It  has,  however,  been  our  great  prineipleij 
borne  up  in  our  columns  as  a banner,  that  it  t^d 
criminal  not  to  prevent  preventible  calamity.  Iis 
lias  been  chiefly  with  regard  to  preventibWI 
disease,  and  to  neglect  of  proper  sanitary  pre.r 
cautions  aud  remedies,  that  we  have  bad  to  urge  ; 
this  important  practical  truth.  But  it  has  a: 
wider,  if  not  a universal,  application.  And  ir  I 
questions  of  criminality,  there  is  not  only  tbe'j 
legal,  but  the  personal  part  of  the  matter  tc  i 
consider.  There  can  be  no  crime  without  a;| 
criminal,  even  if  the  agent  find  himself  unex-ni 
pectedly  involved  in  that  terrible  category. 

We  are  not  referring  to  any  degree  of  blarne,  ^ 
more  or  less,  that  may  attach  to  the  men  ini, 
immediate  charge  of  the  fatal  cargo.  While'! 
matters  are  under  legal  investigation,  it  becomes, 
the  press  to  preserve  an  absolute  silence  on 
anything  that  may  have  a personal  bearing. 
And  the  poor  fellows  in  question  have  passed,; 
from  the  scope  of  human  censure  and  humaiT' 
justice,  even  bad  they  deserved  to  encounter'! 
it.  The  worst  that  can  be  suggested  againsti: 
them,  so  far  as  we  are  yet  aware,  is,  that  a pips 
may  have  caused  the  explosion. 

But  are  we  to  glide  back  into  the  old  helpless 
groove  of  unavoidable  accident,  and  no  one  to- 
blame  ? or,  are  we  to  make  of  the  poor  nien^ 
so  rapidly  swept  from  life,  not  so  much  scape- 
goats as  sin-offerings  ? We  do  not  want  to 
crowd  our  plain  English-speaking  columns  with' 
foreign  words.  But  tbero  is  another  legalt 
maxim  which  must  be  quoted  in  its  oteO' 
language, — “Judex  daynnatur  quum  nocens  ab-' 
solvitur.”  Tho  judge  is  condemned  when  the 
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wroDg*3ocr  is  absolved 
io  this  case  P 
We  think  that  the  English  public  must  take 
the  blame  on  its  own  shoulders.  If  this  be  so, 
;it  is  well  that  it  should  bo  distinctly  understood. 
Nay  more  ; wo  may  rejoice  if  this  should  prove 
:to  be  the  case,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  a conviction  of  the  fact  should  tend  to 
irelax  our  purse-strings,  to  stimulate  and  to 
[direct  that  healthy,  blessed,  current  of  private 
ibenificoDco,  which  is  ever  welling  out  among 
>08, — directed  sometimes  to  noble,  and  sometimes 
to  mistaken  or  even  unworthy  objects  j but 
'never  failing,  we  trust,  to  bo  at  least  singly 
blessed. 

1 The  other  reason  is,  that  if  we  find  it  to  bo 
•our  own  fault,  as  a people,  that  preventible  mis- 
chief occurs,  it  lies  in  our  own  power  to  amend 
tho  fault,  and  that  without  delay. 

' Will  any  one  question  whether  the  word  pre- 
ventible  is,  in  this  instance,  rightly  employed  ? 
To  our  view  there  are  calamities, — few,  but 
^eat, — which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
mvention.  Absolutely  unpreventible  indeed, 
fthero  is,  we  may  say,  only  one.  That  is  earth- 
quake. No  human  provision  is  there  of  moch 
ivail.  For,  if  certain  countries  may  be  avoided 
;is  being  the  very  home  and  nest  of  earthquakes, 
beology  shows  us  that  no  part  of  the  earth  pos- 
^BBt'3  an  immunity  from  that  terrible  visitant, 
lit  is,  at  all  events,  a question  of  time  and  of 
jjyclo.  Volcanoes  are  limited  in  the  range  of 
Jiheir  destructive  power.  “Lightning  and  tem- 
Ipest,  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,”  all  have 
hheir  appropriate  shields,  or  precautionary  mea- 
jjnrcs.  Science,  in  the  order  of  Divine  Provi- 
^ence,  offers  a great  boon  in  reply  to  the 
litany  on  this  subject;  and  although  abso- 
!.ute  immunity  from  these  sweeping  master 
palamities  is  not  yet  given  us,  we  can  do  much 
protect  life  and  property  from  lightning  and 
liempest,  to  choke  and  trample  out  plague  and 
(pestilence,  and  so  to  draw  on  the  wide-spread 
bounties  of  tho  earth,  on  which  bad  seasons  are 
always  local  in  their  limitation,  as  to  secure  us 
ffrom  any  great  danger  of  famine. 

1 If  any  one  will  argue  that  the  explosion  of 
i;i!,000  lb.  of  gunpowder,  within  the  area  of  the 
(metropolis,  is  a natural  misfortune,  or  an  event 
'which  should  not  have  been  rendered  impossible 
ay  a sane  legislation,  wo  decline  to  attempt  to 
jonvinoehim.  From  three  to  twenty-tn’o  barrels, 
Dr  from  270  lb.  to  1,980  lb.  of  powder,  are  the 
jharge  allowed  by  military  rules  for  the  hasty 
iemolition  of  a magazine.  Is  it  creditable  to 
the  civilisation  of  the  day  that  it  should  bo  pos- 
>nblo  to  fire  off  double  that  quantity  in  the  very 
jbosom  of  the  capital  ? 

! The  fact  seems  to  ns  to  bo,  that,  in  this  terrible 
^calamity,  we  see  one  of  those  contre  coups  which 
firesult  from  our  excessive  dislike  of  interference 
'with  onr  personal  liberty.  There  is  no  doubt 
(that  we  owe  very  much  of  our  national  inde- 
lipendonce,  and  oven  of  our  national  grandeur,  to 
ithis  strong  instinct  of  an  Englishman.  But 
:thero  is  also  no  doubt,  in  our  minds  at  least,  that 
;W6  are  apt  to  err  on  the  wrong  side,  and  to  bo 
'Stupid  and  rash  when  we  think  that  we  are  sturdy 
land  independent.  We  have,  in  fact,  admitted 
I that  much,  in  principle,  by  recent  legislation. 
:We  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  Acts  of  Parlia- 
iment  can  do  so,  to  check  the  personal  liberty 
:which  has  been  so  long  possessed  and  acted 
by  our  miners,  to  destroy  their  own  and  their 
Uneiglibours’  lives.  We  have  interfered,  to  a very 
Iwido  extent,  with  the  Englishman’s  right  to  do 
•what  he  will  with  his  own,  in  the  matter  of  the 
ieduoatioh  of  onr  childreu.  Our  statute-book  ii 
|dow  framed  upon  the  broad  principle  that 
• public  safety,  or  even  public  welfare,  over-rides 
'private  right.  It  behoves  us  to  see  that  this 
jBonud  and  salutary  principle  is  so  carried  out, 
•that  the  possibility  of  causing  terrible  calamities 
.should  no  longer  bo  left  to  the  convenience  of 
roarrying  companies,  or  to  the  intelligence,  the 
r'Care,  or  the  self-denial,  of  their  servants. 

■ We  are  not  now  to  bo  told  what  is  the  danger 
^attendant  on  massing  together  large  quantities 
of  explosive,  or  of  highly  combustible  matter. 
Gunpowder,  guncotton,  dynamite,  petroleum, — 

: these  dangerous  elements  are  well  known. 
1 Certain  precautions  are  usual  with  regard  to 
itheni.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  situation  of  a 
powder-mill  at  a distance  from  human  abode, 
and  tho  prohibition  to  let  any  one  enter  the 
{precincts  with  nailed  shoes,  or  iron-shod  staff. 
Bub  what  is  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  or  of 
' the  administrative  arrangement,  which  can  pre- 
vent the  manufacture  of  powder  within  our 
I towns  as  a source  of  danger,  and  yet  allow  of 
its  being  stored . in  bulk,  or  even  carried  in 


Who  is  the  wrong-doer  ff  dangerous  quantities  through  our  streets  ? We 
acknowledge  danger.  We  admit  both  our  right 
and  our  duty  to  guard  against  it,  and  then, — we 
half  do  so.  We  send  the  powder  manufacturer 


to  the  marshes  of  Essex  or  the  downs  of  Surrey, 
and  then  we  allow  the  common  carrier  to  convey 
the  death-dealing  conductor  of  stored-up  power 
through  our  highways,  in  leaky  kegs,  in  company 
with  petroleum,  and  in  quantities  which,  in 
exploding,  can  shake  London  as  with  an  earth- 
quake. We  are  not  using  a mere  figure  of  speech. 
We  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  effect 
in  the  city  of  Naples,  of  the  great  earthquake 
which,  in  1857,  killed,  it  was  said,  30,000  persons 

Calabria.  The  damage  done  at  the  centre  of 
the  district  that  felt  the  shock  was  greater,  but 
that  suffered  at  Naples  was  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  shock  of  the  2nd  of  October. 

One  practical  result,  then,  of  this  great 
calamity  must  bo  the  framing  of  a well-con- 
sidered Aob  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  its  repetition.  Wo  trust  that  this 
measure  will  not  be  left  to  any  amateur  initia- 
tion, but  will  be  at  once  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Government.  The  maximum  quantity  of  any 
explosive  substance  which  may  be  conveyed  in 
the  same  cart,  boat,  or  other  carriage,  or  train 
of  carriages  or  boats,  or  which  may  be  deposited 
at  any  time  within  the  limits  of  any  town,  or  in 
any  place  other  than  a magazine  expressly  con- 
structed for  that  purpose,  should  be  accurately 
defined  ; and  any  person  or  persona  who  in  any 
way  infringe  or  aid  in  the  infringement  of  these 
provisions  should  be  subject  to  a sharp  personal 
penalty  not  within  the  power  of  a magistrate  to 
mitigate.  Ignorance  of  the  contents  of  packages 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  pleaded  in  bar  of 
this  penalty,  which  should  apply  equally  to  all 
concerned, — packers,  consignees,  or  carriers.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  character  of  vessel  in  which 
it  should  be  alone  allowable  to  place  gunpowder, 
or  other  explosives,  to  be  specified  by  the  Act, 
should  bo  fixed  by  law.  That  would  at  once 
stop  two  sources  of  danger.  It  would  prevent 
leakage  (which  must  have  occurred  previously  to 
tho  recent  explosion),  and  it  would  prevent 
ignorance  of  the  contents  of  a powder-vessel. 
We  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  well-made  wooden  kegs, 
but  we  strongly  call  attention  to  tho  propriety  of 
the  exclusive  use  of  copper  vessels. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  of  this  nature, — framed 
so  that  a plain  man  could  read  and  understand 
it,  free  from  legal  jargon,  and  leaving  no  option 
as  to  its  enforcement, — backed  with  a good  pre- 
mium for  any  evidence  of  the  infringement  of 
the  law,  would  be  a national  advantage  for  which, 
if  we  have  paid  a terrible  price,  that  price  will 
not  have  been  altogether  thrown  away. 

There  are  several  important  questions  on 
which  an  accorate  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
this  terrible  explosion  may  throw  valuable  light, 
if  they  are  carefully  collected.  The  quantity  of 
powder  fired  is  known,  or  at  all  events  ascer- 
tainable. A knowledge  of  the  extreme  range  at 
which  damage  was  done,  and  of  that  at  which 
the  explosion  was  felt  or  heard,  with  different 
degrees  of  distinctness,  will  be  a very  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  explosive 
power.  Again,  the  question  of  direction,  whe- 
ther as  regards  the  set  of  the  wind  or  the  inter- 
vention of  trees  or  buildings,  it  is  most  desirable 
to  settle.  For  example,  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  know  how  far  the  area  windows,  or 
those  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  escaped 
destruction,  when  the  upper  windows  of  the  house 
in  which  they  are  found  were  destroyed.  Also, 
to  what  extent  windows  facing  the  explosion  were 
broken,  while  those  at  right  angles  or  oblique 
to  it  escaped.  It  so  happened  that,  in  the  year 
1856,  two  very  formidable  explosions  occun-ed 
in  the  city  of  Naples,  which  the  recent  event 
calls  to  mind.  One  was  that  of  a powder- 
magazine  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  the 
other  that  of  a steam  frigate,  the  Carlo  Terzo,  in 
the  harbour.  The  first  occurred  between  11  a.m. 
and  12  a.m.,  the  second  between  11  p.m.  and 
12  p.m.  In  each  case,  one  of  the  first  phenomena 
which  struck  those  who  hurried  through  the 
streets  to  learn  the  cause,  was  the  covering  of 
the  footways  with  a fine  white  sand,  or  gravel ; 
being  in  fact  tho  window  glass  of  all  the  windows 
in  the  streets,  shivered  to  dust  in  its  fall  on  the 
solid  lava  pavement.  The  evening  explosion 
extinguished  all  the  gas  in  the  city.  It  occurred 
on  Sunday  night,  and  the  great  opera-house  of 
San  Carlo  was  full  of  people.  The  effect  of  that 
sudden  thunder-clap,  and  the  instant  extinction 
of  the  brilliant  lights  of  the  theatre,  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present. 

, One  phenomenon  attended  these  two  explosions 


in  Naples,  which  may  be  well  worth  the  atten. 
tion  of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  those  whose 
nerves  have  suffered  from  tho  shock  of  tho  2nd 
of  October.  To  many  persons,  in  the  fiery 
climate  of  volcanic  Naples,  the  effect  of  the  first 
shock  was  very  serious.  For  two  or  three  days 
the  barbers  were  fullj*  occupied  in  bleeding  their 
customers, — blood-letting  being  the  first  resource 
of  the  Italian  when  he  is  frightened  or  affeoted 
by  any  shock.  But  the  sense  of  some  impending 
danger  seemed  to  brood  over  even  those  who 
e not  driven  to  the  doctor  or  the  barber. 
With  the  second  shock,  this  cloud  seemed  to  lift. 
Instead  of  producing  an  accumulated  effect,  it 
seemed  to  counteract  that  of  the  first.  We  offer 
no  theory  on  the  subject.  It  was  matter  of 
common  attention  at  the  time. 

Another  point  of  very  unexpected  occurrence 
is  the  difference  of  the  effect  produced  on 
herbivorous  and  on  carnivorous  animals.  Tho 
noble  collection  of  the  Zoological  Society  were 
very  near  the  centre  of  the  explosion.  The  lurid 
blaze  must  have  been  witnessed  by  many  of  tho 
animals ; the  terrible  shock  felt  very  sharply  by 
all.  The  fact  that  more  mischief  was  not  done 
to  tho  cages  and  buildings,  and  especially  tho 
immunity  of  the  glass  windows  of  the  receptacles 
for  the  serpents,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
the  constructors  of  those  edifices.  Had  tho 
venomous  reptiles  escaped,  or  even  some  of  tho 
larger  carnivora,  the  terror,  if  not  the  actual 
damage,  ensuing,  would  have  been  very  great. 
Among  tho  animals,  bowever,  the  sense  of  fear 
seems  to  have  been  most  predominant  in  the 
herbivorous  genera.  Horses,  both  in  the  stables 
and  in  tho  streets,  suffered  much  and  long  from 
terror.  A young  red  deer  was  absolutely 
paralysed  by  fright.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind 
is  stated  with  regard  to  the  larger  oamivora. 
It  may  be  suggested  that,  in  these  animals,  the 
emotion  of  rage  is  excited,  when,  in  the  vegetable- 
fed  species,  the  effect  is  the  production  of  fear. 

Observation  of  this  kind  is  not  mere  matter  of 
curiosity.  It  may  be  of  essential  value  to  thera- 
peutic science.  We  cannot  but  couple  with  the 
above  a remark  very  recently  made  as  to  the 
different  effects  of  the  poison  of  foxglove  on  her- 
bivorous and  carnivorous  animals.  The  action 
of  this  principle  is  specific  on  the  heart ; but  is 
totally  different  in  these  two  great  groups  of 
boasts.  It  is  from  indications  such  as  these  that 
some  of  tho  brightest  triumphs  of  medical  skill 
and  scienoe  have  sprung  ; and  the  importance  of 
making  accurate  and  detailed  observations  of  all 
results  of  rare  and  striking  phenomena  cannot  be 
over-estimated. 

The  first  point,  however,  is  aid  and  relief  to 
the  sufferers,  especially  those  of  the  poorer  class, 
who  must  have  found  themselves  suddenly 
almost  homeless.  We  cannot  doubt  that  national 
support  will  be  called  forth  by  what  is  nothing 
less  than  a national  calamity.  The  inhabitants 
of  London  had  a rightful  claim  on  the  science 
and  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for 
protection  against  so  frightful  a calamity.  Never 
was  there  a great  blow  which,  when  we  descend 
below  that  class  whose  education  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  enough  to  lead  them  to 
watch  over  the  common  safety,  by  attending  to 
legal  and  administrative  precautions,  fell  on  more 
entirely  unoffending  sufferers.  As  to  this,  the 
movement  already  in  progress  is  such  as  to 
promise  a guarantee.  We  can  only  add  one 
voice  here  to  a full  chorus.  Bub  in  succoaring 
those  who  are  in  need  of  aid,  noble  and  grateful 
as  is  the  task,  let  none  of  us  forget  that  it  is  our 
own  house  that  is  yet  in  danger.  Let  none  of 
ns  rest  till  the  law  is  pnt  in  water-tight  working 
condition  for  our  protection.  It  would  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  the  public  mind  if  the 
Government  would  at  once  announce  its  intention 
to  bring  in  the  protective  measure  now  so  loudly 
demanded  by  common  sense.  It  could  do  no 
harm,  but  some  good,  if  some  of  our  friends  in 
Parliament,  who  are  already  honourable  for  their 
exertions  in  defence  of  public  health,  would  an- 
nounce their  intention  to  submit  such  a measure 
to  Parliament  failing  such  action.  But,  on  all 
accounts,  tho  best  initiation  would  be  that  of  the 
Government,  and  we  shall  anxiously  await  somo 
notification  of  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry. 


The  Post-Pillars.  — A correspondent  re- 
quests ns  to  call  on  the  Post-office  people  to  paint 
out  tho  red  colour  which  has  been  given  to  the 
letter-pillars  in  tho  streets  of  London.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  : they 
brighten  up  the  streets, — as  poppies  in  a field  of 
corn. 
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a year,  to  25,OOOZ.,  we  find  the  right-thinking 


THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  LEEDS. 

The  Leeds  Social  Improvement  Society  have 
presented  a much-needed  memorial  to  the  Town 
Conncil  of  Leeds,  on  the  disgusting  and  nn. 
healthy  state  of  the  town.  The  deputation  who 
presented  the  memorial,  was  headed  by', the  Yicar 
of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  vice-presi- 
dents, and  other  ofiicials  of  the  society.  In  the 
appeal  occora  this  passage  : — 

"The  following:  are  special  instances  of  nuisancee, 
specimens  only,  it  Is  to  be  feared,  of  what  exist  in  other 
parts  of  the  borough  upon  which  the  committco  wish  to 
Jay  stress,  as  fully  accounting  for  the  excesBive  prevalence 
ol  epidemic  diseases  in  our  midst  and  our  high  death-rate. 
Examples  under  each  head  of  complaint  are  given  at  the 
end  ot  this  memorial : — 

1.  The  filthy  state  of  the  privies,  and  the  spaces  round 
them,  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  town. 

2.  The  absence  of  proper  accommodation  for 
children  in  these  privies,  which  causes  the  pavement  on 
either  side  of  the  crowded  courts  and  yards  to  be  covered 
with  horrible  filth. 

3.  The  foulness  of  the  ashpits,  many  of  which  are  open 
to  the  air,  while  others  of  the  most  enormous  size, 
capable  of  holding  the  accumulations  of  many  months, 
notwithstanding  the  unanimous  condemnation  passed 
upon  such  places  in  every  official  report  which  has  been 
made  for  the  last  five-nud-twenty  years. 

4.  The  existence  of  dwelling-houses  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments immediately  over  ashpits,— a state  of  things  which 
the  committee  believe  to  be  expressly  forbidden  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

5.  The  broken  and  uneven  condition  of  the  channels 
leading  to  the  gratings  in  many  of  the  yards,  which  pre- 
vents the  flow  of  dirty  water,  &c.,  while  the  interstices 
between  the  cobbles  form  so  many  receptacles  for  refuse 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

6.  Open  spaces  between  and  around,  dwelling-honses, 
which  are  full  of  every  possible  kind  of  abomination,  and 
are  a disgrace  to  any  civilised  community. 

7.  The  dangerous  and  dirty  condition  of^the  closed 
cellars  under  existing  dwelling-houses. 

_8.  Houses  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  adjoining  the 
pig-market,  which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  in 
consequence  of  the  damp  and  bad  smells.  These  houses 
are  let  to  a very  low  and  disreputable  class  of  tenants. 

9.  The  disgraceful  state  of  a large  open  space  owned  by 
the  Corporation,  where  whole  streets  have  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  vacant  land  allowed  to  become  a depot  of 
every  kind  of  filth,  and  a scene  of  immorality  and  de- 
bauchery both  by  day  and  night. 

"While  the  Leeds  Social  Improvement  Society  most 
earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  Corporation  to  these 
grave  evils,  they  also  venture  to  suggest  some  of  the 
remedies  which  might,  in  their  judgment,  be  immediately 
applied. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  of  the  Leeds  Social  Im- 
provement Society  cannot  but  express  the  deep  regret 
with  which  they,  in  common  with  many  of  their  fellow- 
townsmen,  have  seen,  that  while  the  erection  of  large 
public  buildings  and  the  beautifying  of  the  business  parts 
of  the  town  have  been  provided  for,  the  poorer  districts 
have  been  comparatively  neglected;  and  they  therefore 
respectfully,  but  strongly,  urge  upon  the  Council  the  duly 
of  at  once  undertaking  the  less  snowy  but  far  more  neces- 
sary work  of  carrying  out  those  sanitary  improvements 
which  are  questions  of  life  and  death  to  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough." 

Appended  to  the  memorial  there  was  a 
schedule  of  nuisances  under  each  head  referred 
to  in  the  memorial. 

What  progress  have  the  Town  Council  of 
Leeds  made  since  we  pointedly  drew  their 
attention  to  the  disgasting  state  of  iheir  town 
in  1860  ? In  a leading  article  of  December  22nd, 
1860,  we  said  ; — 

" Leeds,  speaking  broadly,  is  a filthy  and  ill-contrived 
town.  In  some  of  the  streets  it  is  impossible  for  a person 
unaccustomed  to  impure  air  to  remainlfor  evenashort 
time  without  becoming  sick  and  ill.  The  stenches  are 
overpowering,  and  the  sights  equally  so.  The  paucity  of 
private  accommodation  is  such  that  in  the  side  streets  and 
open  places  no  delicacy  whatever  .is  felt  concerning  com- 
pliance with  the  necessities  of  nature ; so  that  even  young 
persons  verging  into  manhood  and  womanhood  have 
become  from  habit  totally  indifferent  to  the  sense  of 
decency  in  this  matter.  In  many  of  these  streets  there  is 
no  superficial  drainage.  If  the  street  be  concave,  the 
rain  and  slops  soak  down  the  middle  to  some  lower  level ; 
if  convex,  the  liquid  refuse  runs  to  the  aide  of  the  road, 
near  the  pavement,  and  not  unfrequently  overflows  the 
latter.  Some  of  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quarry-hill  and  the  York-roaJ  are  without  any  road 
pavement  whatever.  A week  ago  the  cart-ruts  in  the 
roads  were  9 in.  deep,  where  the  mud  was  solid  enough 
to  allow  an  impression  in  it  being  left ; and  in  others  the 
cart-road  was  a narrow  channel  of  liquid  mud.  Add  to 
this,  that  with  a few  exceptions  the  streets  are  narrow, 
tortuous,  and  badly  lighted  ; and  that  the  air  is  alllicted 
with  factory  smoko  ; and  that  side  of  the  picture,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  not  an  attractive  one. 

Yet  Leeds  is  wealthy  and  flouriahing,'and  has  spent 
money  liberally  and  nobly." 

We  then  go  on  to  show  the  immense  sums 
expended  on  public  buildings  and  works,  and 
enter  more  fully  into  the  insanitary  state  of  the 
town,  thus  ending  : — 

"We  have  surely  said  enough  to  show  that  great 
changes  are  needed  in  Leeds,  and  we  earnestly  call  ou  the 
right-thinking,  intelligent,  shrewd,  and  wealthy  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  to  xet  about  the  \cork. 

ilillionaires  of  Leeds  ! You  are  your  brothers’  keepers.” 
Fourteen  years  have  passed  since  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  Leeds  dirt  thrown  upon  us  for  thus 
venturing  to  say  what  we  did  then  say ; and  now, 
in  the  face  of  a sanitary  committee  which  was 
certainly  appointed  by  the  town  council,  and 
whose  e.xpenees  have  not  been  grudged,  or,  at 
least,  which  have  increased  from  4,0001.  or  5,000J. 


and  more  intelligent  appealing  to  that  same 
town-conncil  to  “set  about  the  work,”  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  yet  been  done.  And  we  now 
find  the  local  press  using  just  such  strong  Ian- 
guage  as  we  used  fourteen  years  ago  in  speaking 
of  the  present  state  of  things.  The  Mercury 
thus  speaks ; — 

" Few  among  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  will  not  be  in- 
clined to  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  memorial  presented 
by  an  influential  deputation  to  the  town-council  yesterday. 
For  a considerable  time  past  the  public  interest  in  the 
health  of  the  borough  has  seemed  to  slumber,  and  the 

death-rate  has  remained  at  its  usual  level Within 

easy  reach  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  almost  within  sight 
of  the  wayfarers  in  Briggate,  there  may  bo  fonnd  dens  so 
loathsome  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  de- 
scription of  them  in  the  columns  of  a newspaper.  The 
passer-by  who  chances  to  penetrate  into  one  of  these 
horrible  places  finds  himself  in  a courtyard,  the  broken 
pavement  of  which  reeks  with  liquid  and  vegetable  refuse, 
and  with  impurity  of  every  kind.  His  eyes  are  pained  by 
the  filth  which  is  everywhere  to  be  seen  around  him,  and 
bis  nostrOs  are  assailed  by  stenches  compared  with  which 
the  smells  of  Cologne  are  positively  sweet.  If  he  inquires 
into  the  habits  of  those  who  dwell  in  these  miserable 
spots  ; if,  for  instance,  ho  looks  for  the  conveniences 
without  which  life  becomes  intolerable,  the  results  of 

his  investigations  must  simply  appal  him It 

is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  sense  of  cleanliness 
and  of  physical  and  moral  decency  must  be  destroyed 
among  the  residents  in  many  of  the  places  named  in  the 
schedule  attached  to  the  Social  Improvement  Society.  . . 
But  what  is  to  be  tho  remedy?  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  point  not  alluded  to]  in  the  memorial, 
which  we  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  This  is, 
the  ,duty  of  every  Town  Councillor  to  interest  himself 
personally  in  this  grave  question  of  the  public  health. 
Yesterday's  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee, and  we  fear  that  we  do  no  injustice  to  the  Town 
Council  as  a whole  when  we  say  that  t'nis  is  the  coarse  by 
means  of  which  many  important  suggestions  and  many 
urgent  complaints  are  removed  from  the  sight  of  the 
public.  We  have  given  the  Council  credit  for  its  desire  to 
aid  in  the  sanitary  improvement  of  tho  town  ; but  we  are 
bound  to  say  ibat  this  desire  can  never  be  realised  unless 
tho  Councillors  individually  feel  the  full  weight  of  their 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  Tho  happiness,  the  health, 
the  moral  welfare,  and  the  very  lives  of  thousands  of 
their  fellow-townsmen  depend  upon  their  action  in  this 
matter. " 

Is  the  memorial  of  the  Leeds  Social  Improve- 
ment Society  to  bo  quietly  shelved  ? That  is 
the  question. 


NEW  BOARD  SCHOOLS  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

The  new  schools  in  Chatsworth-street,  Liver- 
pool, Gothic  in  stylo  and  carefully  arranged, 
were  opened  on  the  5th  inst.  They  are  to  ac- 
commodate 1,000  children,  and  have  cost  about 
8,500Z.  There  are  tvvo  infant  schools  for  200 
each  on  the  ground-fioor,  containing  school-room 
for  ninety-five,  one  class-room  for  forty-five  ad- 
vanced infants,  and  two  infants’  class-rooms  for 
thirty  each,  fitted  with  galleries,  and  capable  of 
being  thrown  together  by  movable  screens.  The 
senior  boys’  school  for  120,  with  schoolroom  for 
sixty  and  two  class-rooms  for  thirty  each,  is  also 
on  the  ground-floor.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the  committeo 
and  master’s  room  and  the  caretaker’s  house. 
On  the  first  floor  of  the  Sophia-street  wing  are 
the  junior  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  for  180 
each,  containing  schoolroom  for  120,  with  two 
class-rooms  for  thirty  each,  also  fitted  with 
movable  lifting-scheens.  Each  junior  schoolroom 
isdivisible  into  twobyalifting-screen.  There  is 
also  a boys’  drawing-room.  In  the  Chatsworth- 
street  wing  is  the  senior  girls’  school  for  120, 
with  schoolroom  for  sixty  and  two  class-rooms 
for  thirty  eai'h.  A mistress’s  room,  with  lava- 
tory  and  water-closet,  adjoins  the  senior  girls’ 
school,  and  also  a girls’  drawing-room.  Lava- 
tories  and  cloak-rooms  distinct  from  each  other 
are  provided  for  each  set  of  schools.  There  are 
three  separate  entrances  to  the  playgrounds  for 
infants,  girls,  and  boys,  and  three  main  stair- 
cases.  The  angle  of  the  building  is  carr'ed  up 
as  a gable  tower,  and  in  this  are  the  bell  and  a 
cast-iron  tank  holding  3,750  gallons,  supplying 
the  building  by  a 3-inch  cast-iron  main  supply, 
fitted  with  hydrant  and  hose  in  case  of  fire.  The 
rooms  are  lofty,  very  light,  and  well  ventilated, 
the  ground-floor  being  14  ft.  6 in.  high,  and  the 
first  floor,  18  ft.  high.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  sashes  are  hung  on  swivels.  There 
are  also  about  seventy  ventilating.valves — the 
patent  of  Messrs.  Lawson  & Handsworth,  of 
Halifax — in  the  outer  walls,  and  each  school  and 
class-room  has  a separate  extracting-flne  from 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  to  remove  at  all  times 
foul-air  and  gas.  The  buildings  are  heated  by 
Mr.  Harlow’s  patent  boiler  and  hot-water  pipes, 
and  each  room  possesses  in  addition  an  open 
fireplace.  Doors  of  communication  between  the 
separate  schools,  with  pass-keys,  are  provided  in 
each  floor  for  ready  supervision.  The  sound- 
proof lifting-screens,  of  which  there  are  six  in 
the  building,  are  an  invention  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  T.  MelJard  Reade,  of  Liverpool.  They  open 


the  full  width  of  the  room,  and  half  the  heigiil 
and  each  is  worked  by  a small  winch  and  banc  1 
fitted  in  the  side  casings.  The  advantage  ■ | 
these  screens  over  those  commonly  used  is  tl'| 
they  give,  when  lifted,  a free  and  uninterruptiil 
view.  The  wall  dividing  the  two  junior  aohofi< 
bas  also  an  opening  in  it,  S ft.  square,  fitted  wi  ( 
sound-proof  doors,  and  by  this  means  a magi;i 
lantern  screen  can  bo  fitted  up  in  it,  and  t‘ 
whole  or  one  of  the  junior  schools  utilised  for  b 
audience,  the  magic-lantern  being  in  the  otb 
schoolroom.  Each  main  fai^ade  is  faced  wi.. 
Lancashire  shoddies,  with  Woolton  stone-drei 
ings.  The  whole  of  the  joiners’  work  is  pit 
pine.  The  sole  contractors  were  Messrs.  Bii 
ronghs  & Son,  of  Leycester-street,  LiverpOT 
The  clerk  of  the  work  was  Mr.  James  Peers. 


HASTINGS  TOWN.HALL  COMPETITION 

The  plans  for  the  new  hall  are  causing  cn 
siderable  discussion  in  the  Council.  Last  Fridt. 
quite  a disturbance  was  created  at  the  monti; 
meeting  because  Alderman  Howell,  as  chairnm 
of  the  Town-hall  Committee,  insisted  upl 
making  a statement  as  to  the  plans  withw 
giving  previous  notice.  Tho  dispute  was  on 
point  of  order. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a special  meetiit 
was  held  to  ” consider  ” the  designs  and  “ sel-:^ 
therefrom.”  The  disoussion  lasted  nearly'; 
hour.  Mr.  Russell  (builder)  said  that  oi: 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  plans  sent  in  stated  tl' 
the  design  could  be  carried  out  for  12,001 
(including  the  foundation).  Mr.  Hill  (Fowleil 
Hill,  architects)  declared  that,  having  spent! 
good  deal  of  time  over  the  plans,  he  could  K 
find  one  which  could  be  carried  out  for  the  st; 
named.  Ooe  or  two  very  inferior  designs  mip 
be  carried  out  for  a little  more.  He  thoughts 
would  put  the  Council  in  a fair  position  if  tl 
employed  a professional  man  to  report  on  all  ti 
plans,  as  to  how  far  they  could  be  carried  u 
for  the  stipulated  amount  j and  he  movedE 
that  effect.  ' 

Mr.  Alderman  Ross  moved  an  amendment  th 
all  plans  which  did  not  state  they  could  be  cam: 
out  for  10,0001.  should  bo  excluded  from  b 
competition.  The  two  motions  were  disoasti 
at  length,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Howell,  buildl 
mentioned  that  two  public  buildings  which '! 
had  carried  out  in  the  borough  had  only 
3d.  to  4d.  per  cubic  foot.  Some  of  the  pli;‘ 
were  estimated  as  high  as  9d.  per  foot. 

Mr.  Hill’s  motion  to  call  in  professional  assn, 
ance  to  ascertain  the  coat  of  each  plan,  acco:i 
ing  to  tho  prices  mentioned  by  the  competitcj 
was  carried  by  a large  majority.  Mr.  Hill  m 
proposed  that  Messrs.  Batston  & Hunt,  quant 
surveyors,  of  London,  should  be  employed;  1 
a proposal  that  Mr.  Card  (of  Lewes),  tho  conr 
surveyor,  who  had  been  the  arbitrator  on  1' 
designs  for  the  Aquarium,  should  be  called  :j 
met  with  general  favour,  and  was  nnanimouni 
adopted.  The  plans  are  not  to  be  publU 
exhibited  until  after  the  Council  has  come  to 
decision.  : 


SiK,— It  19  tube  revetted  that  the  committee  appoint 
to  consider  the  thirty-five  designs  submitted  lor  t; 
building  intend  to  observe  such  strict  secrecy  in  th 
proceedings. 

I think  the  experience  of  most  of  your  reade 
will  show  that  in  competitions  which  have  been  fail 
decided  full  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  proceedinf 
connected  with  the  adjudication ; and  as  it  appears  to;! 
the  desire  of  the  council  in  this  case  to  do  strict  jiutLr 
I think  it  would  be  very  useful  that  full  oppottuir[; 
should  be  at  once  given  for  the  public  inspection  of 
designs. 

Still  more  desirable  is  it,  however,  that  the  advice-' , 
some  eminent  architect  should  ho  obtained  in  the  matti-i 
and  that  he  should  make  his  selection  from  the  wholtfi' 
the  drawings  sent  in,  and  not,  as  somefinies  has  been 
case,  from  a few  previously  chosen  by  the  committee.  T I 
would  give  the  best  of  all  guarantees  that  the  menL 
alone  ot  the  designs  will  determine  the  decision. 

I believe  all  honourable  competitors  will  agree  vritb-ri  i 
in  these  views,  and  trust  they  will  express  them,  tLli 
the  committee  may  be  induced  to  adopt  a course  whi  i; 
I feel  confident  is  the  only  one  that  can  ensure  a ast  i 
factory  result.  A Comfetiio*  ■ 


Sussex  Iron.—  An  effort  is  being  made,  sa, 
the  TFesf  Sitsse®  Oazeite,  to  restore  to  thecouu.  ' 
the  ancient  iron  works  that  formerly  aboonde-' 
but  which  disappeared  on  the  use  of  pit  coal  '■ 
the  North  for  iron-smelting.  Impossible  as 
may  seem,  the  revolution  of  time  is  operatir ; 
to  bring  again  the  splendid  deposits  of  iron 
Sussex  once  more  into  notice.  The  iron  deposiii- 
of  the  Wealden  district  are  among  the  mo 
extensive  in  the  United  Kingdom ; and  althoog' 
perhaps,  not  the  richest  in  the  per-centage  i 
metal,  are  most  valuable  for  their  purity. 
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^>tJRE  AIE,  PUEE  WATER,  AND  PURE 
SOIL. 

|)n  Monday  last,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  as 
lisident  of  the  Health  section  of  the  Social 
>eDce  Congress  then  sitting  at  Glasgow, 
l^iverecT  an  address,  a portion  of  wbichjwe 

(instead  of  allowing  garbage  to  be  freely 
niised  or  applying  it  to  plant  life,  which  is  its 
Iiural  destination,  we  dig  holes  close  to  our  own 
I rs,  and  cherish  the  fool  matter  in  cesspools 
0,ler  conditions  in  which  air  cannot  enter  freely, 

I.  therefore  the  most  favourable  for  injurious 
’efaction.  We  forget  the  experience  of  our 
ifatbers,  that  every  cesspool  has  its  own 
Iticular  evil  spirit  residing  within  it,  and  we 
surprised  when  the  demon  emerges,  espe* 
I ly  at  night,  and  strikes  down  our  loved  ones 
■|h  typhoid  fever  or  other  form  of  pestilence, 
[haps  we  go  a step  further  in  the  hygiene  of 
lerns,  and  do  throw  the  foul  matter  into 
ins,  which  empty  themselves  into  our  once 
utiful  rivers,  though  in  many  cases  they  are 
' used  as  a beverage  by  people  lower  down  in 
fltream.  And  when  they  remonstrate  with 
\^we,  surly  wolves,  growl  at  the  poor  innocent 
, hs  lower  down  the  stream,  because  they 
( job  to  drink  our  abominations.  This  country 
tfe  gloried  in  her  beautiful  rivers,  but  they  are 
r mere  open  ditches,  which  pollute  the  dis. 
ts  through  which  they  flow.  Kivora  in  their 
mal  state  contain  dissolved  air  sufficient  to 
liae  and  destroy  any  accidental  organic  con- 
linations.  This  purifying  power  of  air  dis- 
'ed  in  water  is  essential,  because  no  water, 
ler  in  rivers  or  springs,  could  otherwise  bo 
).  All  sources  of  water  are  ultimately 
,ined  from  rain,  and  that  is  never  pure, 
ausG  it  washes  out  organic  impurities  from 
atmosphere.  At  the  same  time  it  carries 
'n  air  in  solution,  so  that  it  brings  with  the 
ion  its  natural  antidote.  The  air.purifying 
less  is,  however,  limited,  and  is  altogether 
ifficient  for  streams  polluted  with  town 
ago  and  manufacturing  refuse.  In  them  yon 
no  free  oxygen,  for  that  has  been  used  up 
;he  first  small  portion  of  impurities  poured 
the  streams.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Qtiful  Clyde,  which  ought  to  wash,  but  which 
this  great  city.  I Lave  analysed  its 
era  miles  above  and  miles  below  Glasgow, 
g before  it  reaches  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
'a  already  fouled,  but  after  passing  Broomie- 
its  condition  is  abominable.  My  friend 
Angus  Smith  has  analysed  the  waters  in  its 
mus,  and  has  found  these  pollutions  even  in 
water  of  the  beautiful  sea-bathing  resorts 
cb  are  so  much  frequented  by  the  upper 
|sos  of  the  city.  The  self-purifying  powers 
Mvers,  and  even  of  the  sea  pouring  in  its  tidal 
me  to  dilute  them,  has  no  chance  against  the 
Kis  of  abominations  which  large  towns  pour 
la  them.  Bub  there  is  no  longer  an  excuse  for 
olr  doing  so,  for  there  are  now  various  effeo- 
(w  and  well-matured  processes  for  purifying 
xjns  before  the  water  is  ultimately  discharged 
111  the  river.  You  cannot  take  out  these 
^minations  from  the  river  itself,  but  you  can 
j lily  prevent  their  being  put  in. 

“ he  only  mode  of  restoring  our  great  rivers 
la  their  present  condition  of  open  ditches  to 
IT  natural  purposes  of  watering  and  purifying 
districts  through  which  they  flow  is  to  pre- 
polluted matters  being  poured  into  them, 
lament  mast  enact  for  this  country  the 
lent  commandment  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
\ • to  all  municipalities  and  manufacturers, 
s aou  shalt  not  pollute  rivers.”  They  have 
I ^ady  said  so  to  the  latter  in  regard  to|  air. 
r Im  I was  a student  in  Glasgow,  I remember 
1©.  the  tall  chimney  of  St.  Eollox  used  to  vomit 
xdli  noxious  vapours,  destroying  vegetation  and 
Aying  the  inhabitants.  I had  some  small  in- 
a uce  in  persuading  the  late  Lord  Derby  to  pass 
d Vet  forbidding  the  pollution  of  air,  and  I am 
that  the  Messrs.  Tennant  and  all  other  soda 
Aufacturers  are  glad  that  we  forced  them  to 
wenso  their  acid  fumes.  Well,  I say,  with 
h I'ecfc  deliberation,  and  after  full  study  of  the 
jeot,  that  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
Ui-fication  of  drain  waters,  whether  these  con- 
iw  town  sewage  or  manufacturing  refuse,  is 
Jaadant  and  practical,  and  that  all  munici- 
f ties  and  manufacturers  should  now  be  pro- 
il  ted  by  heavy  penalties  from  fouling  ’ivers. 
rnt  compulsion  would  be  a positive  be..efib  to 
: 1 u I may  remind  you  that  the  present  Prime 
• 'ister  has  lately  told  a deputation  that  he  is 
:;_ktly  interested  in  this  object.  I hope  that  he 
ulestined  to  do  for  water  what  his  former 


friend  and  political  chief,  Lord  Derby,  did  for 
ono  of  the  many  impurities  in  air.  Such  a 
triumph  of  sanitary  legislation  would  be  worthy 
the  great  State  doctor  who  has  taken  as  his 
motto  “ Sanitaa  sanitatum  omnia  sanitas.”  If  he 
achieves  the  purification  of  our  rivers,  I am  sure 
that  I can  promise  him  from  this  Association, 
and,  indeed,  from  all  political  parties  in  the 
State,  an  amount  of  applause  which  can  best  be 
expressed  in  the  words,  if  not  in  the  moaning, 
of  Macbeth,  when  he  says, — 


And  purge  it  to  a sound  and  priRtine  health, 

I would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo 
That  Bhoiud  applaud  again." 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  obviously  thought  much  about 
subjects  of  public  health,  as  evidenced  in  the 
wise  observations  of  Mr.  Phosbus  in  “Lotbair.” 
When,  then,  in  his  celebrated  Manchester 
speech,  ho  pledged  himself  that  a Conservative 
Government  would  devote  special  attention  to 
sanitary  subjects,  I believe  that  ho  expressed  a 
deliberate  and  mature  conviction.  But,  hitherto, 
probably  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  we 
have  had  promises  only  without  their  fulfilment. 
Surely  another  session  cannot  pass  without  a 
serious  attempt  at  sanitary  reform,  when  we 
recollect  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  is 
the  same  oi-ator  who  used  the  following  remark- 
able  words  : “ I think  pnblic  attention  ought  to 
be  concentrated  on  sanitary  legislation;  I cannot 
impress  upon  you  too  strongly  my  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  Legislature  and  Society 
uniting  together  in  favour  of  these  important 
results.  After  all,  the  first  consideration  of  a 
Minister  should  bo  the  health  of  the  people.” 

In  the  recent  progress  of  hygiene  nothing  has 
been  more  clearly  proved  than  that  diseases  are 
largely  propagated  through  foul  water,  and  recent 
investigations  seem  to  point  to  the  unpleasant 
circumstance  that  the  germs  of  disease  chiefly 
como  from  the  excretaa  of  men  as  they  enter 
into  a state  of  putridity.  Whole  villages  and 
streets  in  large  towns  have  been  stricken  with 
disease  by  portions  of  human  escretm  finding 
their  way  into  water.  Take  the  fever  epidemic 
in  London  last  year.  A dairy  company  used 
the  water  of  a well  which  had  received  the 
drainage  of  a person  infected  with  fever,  this 
drainage  having  percolated  through  the  soil  to 
the  well  and  contaminated  it  in  the  usual 
manner  in  which  well-water  is  so  constantly 
fouled.  Hundreds  of  persons,  among  whom 
were  some  of  my  relations,  were  stricken  down 
by  the  milk  polluted  with  this  impure  water. 
Take  as  another  example  the  ease  which  has 
happened  while  this  address  is  passing  through 
the  press.  A large  public  school,  supported  by 
national  subscriptions,  is  thoroughly  wrong  in 
its  hygienic  arrangements.  In  its  cisterns  are 
foul  waters,  and  close  to  its  playgrounds  are 
filthy  cesspools.  A most  distinguished  sani. 
tariau,  Dr.  Anstie,  visits  it,  and  is  lost  to  the 
world  and  to  science  during  his  inspection.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  sacrifice  of  this  precious  life 
may  lead  to  much  sanitary  improvement  in  onr 
public  schools.  When  the  virus  of  disease 
enters  the  body  in  a state  of  solution,  it  is  in  a 
state  most  favourable  for  development.  And  as 
water  is  the  common  vehicle  for  removing  im. 
purities  from  dwellings,  it  becomes  especially 
important  to  prevent  waste  water  from  entering 
into  any  source  of  water  supply  which  is  to  be 
used  for  drinking  or  any  other  domestic  purpose. 
But  what  is  the  condition  of  many  towns,  such 
as  London  itself  ? They  are  situated  on  rivers 
from  which  their  water  supply  is  derived,  and  it 
may  bo,  and  often  is  the  case,  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  pour  in  their  abominations 
into  the  river  before  it  is  used  for  the  town  lower 
in  the  stream.  London  in  this  way  has  to  drink 
all  the  foul  drainage  of  about  a million  persons 
above  it  in  the  stream.  The  people  cannot 
realise  this  nastiness,  or  they  would  not  tolerate 
it  for  a day.  Glasgow  is  happily  situated  in  this 
respect,  for  it  receives  the  pure  and  soft  water  of 
Loch  Katrine.  If  London  had  such  a source 
of  supply,  I believe  that  it  would  stand  as  a 
model  in  its  death-rate  to  all  the  towns  in  the 
kingdom. 

From  what  I have  already  said  you  will 
observe  that  the  natural  purifiers,  on  which  we 
should  rely  in  combating  the  pollution  of  our 
cities,  are,  a free  supply  of  untainted  air,  unpol- 
luted water,  a porous  soil,  the  pores  of  which 
are  open,  and  not  filled  up  by  undrained  waters ; 
and,  let  me  add,  a healthy  vegetation  in  the 
sqnares  of  our  towns  to  help  to  purify  their 
atmospheres,  and  to  pour  into  them  life-giving 
I oxygen.  It  is  the  want  of  these  conditions 


which  makes  both  town  and  country  dwellings 
unhealthy. 

In  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  hygiene,  the 
importance  of  an  adequate  ventilation  of  streets 
and  houses  was  well  known.  It  was  also  a 
matter  of  recognised  experience  that  even 
efficient  ventilation  of  these  would  be  of  little 
use  unless  the  ground  on  which  they  were  built 
was  also  ventilated, — that  is,  drained  of  under- 
lying water, — 80  that  the  air  might  penetrate 
and  circulate  freely  through  the  porous  soil,  in 
order  to  disinfect  it  from  the  continually  accu- 
mulating dibris  of  a crowded  popnlation.  A few 
years  since,  while  wandering  amid  the  ruins  of 
Ccesar’s  palace  at  Kome,  I was  stricken  with  the 
well-known  fever  of  that  city,  and  during  my 
convalescence  I had  ample  time  to  speculate  on 
its  causes.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  in 
Eomo  will  recollect  how  shallow  now  is  the 
depth  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  how  deep  down 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  streets  are 
the  floors  of  the  forum  and  ancient  temples  and 
palaces.  All  that  is  above  them  is  the  organic 
and  inorganic  d^ris  of  thousands  of  years,  which, 
when  stirred  up  and  coming  in  contact  with 
oxygen,  begins  again  to  decay,  and  continually 
emits  those  exhalations  which  find  their  expres. 
sion  in  the  Koman  fever.  The  same  is  the  case 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  I remember 
to  have  read  somewhere,  that  when  a shaft  is 
sunk  to  the  base  of  the  Temple,  the  decaying 
matter  of  many  past  generations  is  set  into 
action,  and  quickly  destroys  the  wood  with  which 
the  shaft  is  lined.  Unless,  therefore,  the  soil 
upon  which  a city  is  built  is  well  drained  and 
ventilated,  the  dwellings  of  the  city  cannot  be 
healthy.  It  is  not  in  fevers  alone  that  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  soil  is  apparent.  Probably  con- 
sumption  itself,  that  gi-eat  scourge  of  this 
country,  is  a chronic  zymosis,  or  disease  like 
many  of  our  fevers,  arising  and  communicable 
from  like  hygienic  deficiencies.  It  is  greatly 
mitigated  by  drying  and  ventilating  the  soil,  as 
well  as  by  ventilating  the  dwellings.  After  the 
sewerage  of  Salisbury  had  been  made  effective, 
the  deaths  from  phthisis  fell  49  per  cent.,  in  Ely 
they  fell  47  per  cent.,  in  Eugby  43  per  cent., 
and  in  Banbury  41  per  cent.  Dryness  and  eleva- 
tion, and  well-ventilated  rooms,  are  powerful 
means  to  prevent,  ns  they  are  to  retard,  con- 
sumption.  In  the  last  generation  the  average 
period  of  that  sad  disease  was  two  years.  Now, 
according  to  Dr.  Williams,  it  is  eight  years. 
With  pure  air  in  the  soil  and  in  the  dwelling, 
let  us  hope  that  the  succeeding  generation  will 
point  to  it  as  a rare  disease  instead  of  as  one  of 
the  most  common  maladies  of  this  country. 

Free  ventilation  around  the  houses,  as  well  as 
within  them,  was  enjoined  by  the  ancients,  but 
was  as  much  neglected  by  them  in  practice  as  it 
has  been  by  the  moderns.  Zeno  ordered,  after 
a long  neglect,  that  houses  in  Constantinople 
should  be  12  ft.  apart  all  the  way  up.  His 
orders  were  disobeyed,  but  fire  in  Constantinople 
has  repeatedly  done  for  it  what  fire  has  done  in 
London.  Ancient  Eome,  like  modern  Glasgow, 
became  very  bad  with  its  closely-built  houses, 
and  at  last  they  were  ordered  to  be  5 ft.  apart, 
and  not  more  than  nine  stories  high.  Augustus 
limited  their  height  to  70  ft.,  and  Trajan  to 
60  ft.  We  do  not  know  how  many  people  lived 
in  these  houses,  or  how  many  congregated  on 
an  acre.  But  we  do  know  some  facts  as  regards 
our  own  population.  Taken  on  an  average  all 
through  England,  the  towns  are  less  packed  with 
houses  and  people  than  one  could  have  antici- 
pated. In  primitive  countries,  where  the  savage 
lives  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  there  is  ono 
inhabitant  to  each  square  mile.  In  the  time  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors  in  this  country,  there  were 
five  houses  to  each  square  mile,  and  probably 
about  thirty  inhabitants.  Good  but  high-handed 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  horrified  with  the 
gigantic  growth  of  London,  although  it  then 
contained  only  160,000  people,  that  she  forbad 
the  erection  of  any  more  buildings  within  three 
miles  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  she  pro- 
hibited the  division  of  a house  into  tenements 
for  various  families,  "because  [I  quote  her  own 
words]  great  multitudes  of  poor  people  inhabit- 
ing small  rooms,  and  those  very  poor,  and  such 
as  must  live  by  begging,  or  worse  means,  being 
therein  heaped  together  and  in  a sort  smothered, 
with  many  families  of  children  and  servants  in 
one  house  or  small  tenement,  it  must  needs 
follow  that,  if  plague  or  sickueas  came  amongst 
them,  it  would  presently  spread  through  the 
whole  city  and  confines.”  Well,  does  this  not 
sound  like  modern  lecturing  in  the  crowded  city 
of  Glasgow,  where  noble  and  gallant  efforts, 
however,  have  recently  been  made  to  mitigate 
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the  evil,  and  with  a large  promise  of  success  ? ' 
In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  there  were  fifteen 
houses  and  eighty -three  people  to  the  square  mile 
in  the  whole  of  England.  Now  there  are  seventy- 
three  honses  and  390  people.  In  all  the  English 
towns — excluding  the  rural  districts — there  are 
713  inhabited  bouses,  and  4,061  inhabitants  to 
a square  mile.  That  gives  nearly  an  acre  to  each 
house  containing  six  persons.  Ton  see,  therefore, 
that  the  area  of  a town  is  far  from  being  wholly 
occupied.  But  just  compare  that  with  large 
parts  of  Glasgow  before  the  passing  of  its 
Improvement  Act  in  1866.  Instead  of  six  people 
to  an  acre,  which  is  the  urban  average  in 
England,  there  were  districts  with  600  people 
to  the  acre,  50,000  people  being  huddled 
together  on  eighty  acres.  lu  1871,  when  the 
census  was  taken,  only  5i  per  cent,  of  all  the 
families  in  Glasgow  had  more  than  four  rooms, 
or,  in  other  words,  9-iJ  per  cent,  of  the  families 
had  such  insnfficient  accommodation  that  in  no 
case  had  they  more  than  four  rooms,  and  in  most 
cases  fewer.  Edinburgh  has  78  per  cent,  with 
this  scant  accommodation,  and  22  per  cent,  with 
the  superior,  and  its  rate  of  mortality  is  25'7. 

If  you  now  compare  by  a simple  rule  of  three  tbe 
relative  density  of  population  with  the  relative 
mortality  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  you  will 
find  that  tho  increase  of  mortality  in  Glasgow 
nearly  corresponds  to  its  increased  density  in 
population. 

The  four  towns  of  largest  mortality  in  Scot- 
land,—Paisley,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  and  Greenock, — 
have  such  dense  populations  that  from  93  to  94 
per  cent,  dwell  in  houses  with  four  rooms  and 
under.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  to  improve  the  house 
accommodation  of  the  poor,  tho  latter  often 
defeat  the  intentions  of  those  who  build  capacious 
houses,  because  they  overcrowd  them  with 
lodgers.  Tho  working  man  does  not  spend  the 
same  proportional  araonut  on  rental  that  the 
middle-class  man  does,  and  is  apt  to  try  to 
decrease  his  weekly  house  payments  by  adding 
lodgers  to  the  other  inmates,  who  are  already 
amply  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided. If  a room  be  adequate  in  its  cubical 
contents  of  air  for  one  person  sleeping  withiu  it, 
yet  it  may  be  wholly  inadequate  for  two  or  more 
persons.  Although  the  amount  of  air  required 
by  an  individual  for  respiration  is  comparatively 
small,  yet  be  fouls  so  much  air  both  by  carbonic 
acid  and  organic  exhalations  that  a large  quan- 
tity of  air  must  pass  through  an  apartment  to 
keep  it  sweet.  If  the  air  contain  even  one  cubic 
foot  of  carbonic  acid  to  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  it 
is  vitiated  air  in  an  apartment.  Now,  to  keep 
pure  air  in  a room,  from  2,000  to  3,000  cubic 
feet  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  a chamber 
every  hour  for  each  person  sleeping  or  living  in 
it.  I need  not  trouble  you  with  the  data  for  this 
assertion.  It  is  not  a large  enongh  allowance 
for  hospitals  or  for  rooms  where  there  are  exhale- 
tions  of  the  sick.  And  unluckily  the  prevailing 
impression  is  that  a far  smaller  amount  of  air 
suffices.  In  schools,  for  instance,  often  not  one- 
fifth  the  amount  of  ventilation  is  given  which  is 
requisite  for  health. 

Our  rooms  would  become  intolerable  if  it  were 
not  that  there  are  natural,  though  insufficient, 
sources  of  ventilation  beyond  our  control.  Tho 
walls  and  mortar,  though  not  transparent  to 
light,  are  transparent  to  air,  and  through  them 
is  constantly  passing  an  interchange  of  vitiated 
and  pure  air.  Brick  is,  however,  more  porons  to 
air  than  sandstone  or  limestone,  and  Scotch 
houses  are  not  so  easily  ventilated  by  natural 
means  as  English  houses.  Indeed,  were  it  not 
that  the  mortar  which  joins  the  stones  happens 
to  be  readily  permeable  to  air,  stone  houses 
would  be  in  a bad  condition.  Of  course  it  is 
obvious  that  the  fewer  persons  there  are  in  a 
house  or  room  the  greater  becomes  the  super- 
ficial area  of  the  building  to  each  individual, 
and  the  more  efficient  the  uncontrollable  ventila- 
tion. Still  air  is  of  little  use  in  ventilation,  for 
tho  origin  of  the  word  ventus,  wind,  indicates 
that  there  must  be  air  in  motion.  There  are 
only  two  practical  modes  of  producing  this  in 
our  dwelling.rooms.  We  must  either  admit  the 
external  air  when  it  is  in  motion,  or  wo  must 
produce  movement  by  an  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, such  as  fires,  within  the  room.  As  the 
pernicious  effect  of  draughts  on  susceptible  per- 
sons  depends  on  an  abnormal  cooling  of  the 
body,  the  task  of  the  ventilator  is  to  obtain 
efficient  change  of  air  without  chilling  one  part 
of  the  body  more  than  another.  In  modern 
hygiene  nothing  is  more  conclusively  established 
than  the  fact  that  vitiated  atmospheres  in  our 
dwelbngs  and  their  surroundings  are  the  most 
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fruitful  of  all  sources  of  disease.  The  exceptions 
to  this  statement  are  easily  explained.  Thus,  in 
the  wretched  dwellings  and  filth-polluted  pre- 
mises in  the  islands  of  Scotland,  you  would 
expect  to  find  a large  rate  of  mortality,  when  in 
reality  it  is  comparatively  small.  The  reason  is 
that  during  the  day  the  inhabitants  respire  pure 
air,  and  during  the  night  it  circulates  freely 
through  their  badly-constructed  cabins,  neutral- 
ising the  foulness  in  which  they  are  content  to 
live.  But  in  great  cities  like  Glasgow  there  is  no 
ozone-bearing  air  withiu  miles  of  any  part  of  it, 
and  the  houses  are  built  of  materials  which 
render  natural  ventilation  difficult.  Then  comes 
tbe  packing  up  of  the  population  into  an 
incredibly  small  area,  and  the  death-rate  tells 
the  woeful  result.  There  is  no  subject  to  which 
I look  with  more  interest  than  to  the  results 
which  may  be  expected  from  tho  vigorous  effort 
which  the  municipality  of  this  city  has  made  in 
recent  years  to  mitigate  this  evil.  The  example 
is  already  telling  on  London,  and  I hope  that  the 
efforts  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  and 
others,  will  bo  crowned  with  success  next  session, 
and  that  we  will  see  a largo  effort  to  improve 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis. 
Light  and  air  are  as  necessary  to  the  dwellers  in 
cities  as  they  are  to  the  trees  of  a forest.  There 
you  see  trees,  pining  for  air  and  light,  push  their 
branches  in  the  direction  of  every  inlet.  In 
their  struggle  for  existence  many  are  dwarfed 
and  come  to  nothing;  a few,  stronger  and  more 
robust  in  constitution,  push  aside  the  weaker, 
and  appropriate  the  essential  conditions  of  life 
to  themselves.  If  tho  forest  be  under  skilled 
care,  the  forester,  with  bis  pruniiig-knife,  cuts 
down  the  weak  saplings,  and  leaves  sufficient 
space  for  air  and  light  to  those  of  promising 
growth.  But  in  an  overcrowded  city,  grim 
Death  with  his  scythe  exercises  little  discrimina- 
tion, and  cuts  down  all  those  who  come  within 
its  fell  swoop.  I have  only  alluded  to  the 
physical  evils  of  overcrowding  ; but  the  moral 
evils  are  greater  still.  Although  there  is  an 
excessive  rate  of  mortality  in  overcrowded 
districts,  there  is  no  lessening  of  the  population 
by  such  unhealthy  agencies.  A crowded  and 
unhealthy  district,  with  all  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  low  morals  and  low  intelligence, — 
where  the  condition  of  human  beings  is  scarcely 
above  that  of  animals, — where  appetite  and 
instinct  occupy  the  place  of  higher  feelings, — 
where  tho  barest  means  of  support  encourage 
the  most  improvident  and  early  marriages, — is 
not  the  place  where  we  shall  find  a diminishing 
or  even  stationary  population.  For  the  early 
unions  in  such  places  are  followed  by  early  off- 
spring, and  although  more  than  half  that  off- 
spring may  he  swept  away  by  disease  during 
infancy,  yet  nearly  a third  of  it  will  grow  up  in 
spite  of  all  tbe  surrounding  evils,  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  their  parents,  and  in  their  turn  to 
continuearace,  ignorant,  miserable,  and  immoral 
as  themselves. 


RITUALISM  AS  AN  ART  INFLUENCE. 

Mr.  Gl.^dstose’s  remarkable  utterances  on 
the  wide  subject  of  “Ritualism,”  in  the  Con. 
temporary  Revieiv,  take  us,  in  spite  of  the 
pressure  of  things  present,  fairly  into  the  past, 
and  into  its  then  special  mode  of  art  action.  It 
is  most  surely  a subject  cf  lasting  and  vital 
interest,  and  can  never  cease  to  be  so,  while 
human  nature  is  constituted  as  it  is,  and  while  it 
has  in  it,  as  a constituent  part  and  portion  of  it,  a 
love,  and  liking,  and  craving,  for  a something 
more  than  a mere  “ utility.”  It  is  this  want 
that  is  at  the  foundation  of  Ritualism,  and  the 
disturbing  cause  of  so  much.  The  subject  in 
itself  is  well  worth  a little  disonssion  whenever 
opportunity  offers ; and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  clover 
and  learned  paper  on  it,  emboldens  us  to  again 
glance  at  it  in  an  artistic  sense.  It  is  full  of 
riglit  curious  matter,  interesting  to  artists  and 
architects  especially.  It  is  in  reality  worth 
almost  any  amount  of  discussion,  if  only  to 
understand  through  it,  the  use  made  by  the  older 
artists,  draughtsmen,  and  sculptors,  of  the  then 
prevailing  “ Ritual,”  whatever  that  might 
happen  to  have  been,  or  in  whatever  style  of  art 
it  might  have  been  embodied. 

It  would  be  a very  difficult  thing  indeed  to 
find  the  best,  or  even  the  most  primitive  start- 
ing point  of  Ritualism,  for  the  further  back  we 
go,  the  more  often  do  we  seem  to  meet  with  it. 
In  the  antique  religions  Ritualism  was  all  in  all. 
The  appeal  made  to  the  religious  faculty,  and  to 
tho  sensibilities  of  human  nature,  was  made 
almost  universally  through  it,  and  those  doubtless 
to  whom  ordinary  and  [quiet  motives  could  not 
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touch,  were  compelled  through  it  to  join  ‘If 
crowds  filling  tbe  old  temples.  • 

Where  shall  we  begin  ?— where  first  find  t 
mystery-loving  crowds  who,  in  the  morningi 
the  world,  and  long  before  its  written  histc! 
commenced,  invented  or  fell  into  the  idea  i| 
Ritualism  ? It  is  hard  to  answer  this  questii 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  for,  in  spite  of  :| 
our  learned  inquiries,  we  really  know  nothing, 
little  more  than  nothing,  of  the  early  history 
the  world,  even  in  historic  times.  Whei 
indeed,  history  first  commenced  to  record  itsi 
in  any  form  is  a mystery.  The  old  Bible  recon 
so  loved  and  so  venerable,  are  here  and  the 
without  doubt  illustrated  by  written  scrolls,  wj 
paintings,  and  sculptures  ; but  then  at  the  sas 
time  it  is  found  that  there  are  of  these  mater 
records,  not  a few  which  reach  farther  backii 
the  past,  and  sometimes  tell  of  people,  a 
languages,  and  doings,  not  to  be  found  in  tj 
Ilebrew  records.  Then,  again,  those  uationalitl 
which  are  noticed  must  have  had  a long  pr] 
existence,  as  bad  old  Egypt,  not  in  a state 
savage  barbarism,  but  must  at  tho  time  tl 
were  spoken  of  have  already  had  a “ histor 
and  a long  one.  Egypt  in  tho  days  of  f 
Patriarchs  was  a mighty  empire,  with  all  1 
apparatus  of  a settled  and  well-organia 
Government,  and  with  a pompous  ceremoci 
and  court  etiquette,  and  with  a complicated  al 
highly  elaborated  ritualistic  religion.  '' 
might,  therefore,  well  start  with  Egypt,  Q 
affirm  that  the  old  Egyptian  invented  Ritual 
at  least,  religious  Ritual, — and  was  i 
first  man  in  tho  world  to  make  praotL 
use  of  this  then  so  useful  element,  — n 
so  fertile  an  element  of  discord.  But  Egypt  i 
not  stand  alone  in  the  old  world.  There  was, ; 
are  quite  certain,  India  ; far  away,  indeed,  fr 
Egypt,  but  in  pretty  nearly  the  like  state! 
civilisation,  or  advance,  or  progress,  or  way 
this  life’s  work,  or  whatever  other  word  ■! 
phrase  which  may  best  express  the  idea.  J 
strange  enough  state  of  the  world,  hardly  now. 
days  to  be  realised,  even  in  imagination.  Egv 
and  India  were  alike  in  very  many  partiouU 
Thewallsof  the  temples  ofindiaave  covered  frj 
base  to  roof  with  ritualistic  records  andpicfcu’l 
of  religious  ceremonial,  quite  as  complicated  el| 
elaborate  in  detail  as  any  to  be  found  in  t)| 
huge  temples  of  Karnac  and  Luxor.  Indeed, « 
ideas  sought  to  bo  expressed  were  pretty  mn 
the  same,  but  how  differently  were  they  worb 
out,  each  in  its  own  special  way.  As  to  whi 
was  the  eldest  born,  who  can  tell  ? Sometiih 
the  one  and  sometimes  tbe  other  finds  its  adrl 
cate.  Certain  it  is  that  they  did  not  horr\ 
Indian  architecture  and  sculpture  were  one, 
Egyptian  architecture  and  sculpture  Wi 
another;  each  one  tho  growth  of  its  own  B.t 
and  men.  The  “Ritual”  of  each  as  portraji 
on  its  temples’  walls,  roofs,  and  columns,  ca:, 
equally— as  one  of  the  learned  doctors  of  i' 
Oriental  Congress  remarked — “ ont  of  the  hunri 
heart”  primitively.  But  how  diverse  and  isti 
vidualisedin  modeof  representation.  “ Ritnfiii 
is  everywhere,  all  the  world  over  ; and  it  mipl 
puzzle  even  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  all  his  indusic 
and  varied  knowledge,  to  find  out  a spot  ou  tr< 
earth’s  surface,  in  the  old  days,  wherein  it  ti 
not.  The  subject  grows  as  you  look  at  it,^  il 
were  thei’e  not  other  strange  and  isolated  uatki 
fully  as  “ Ritualistic  ” as  either  of  these  ? Thl‘ 
was  and  yet  is  China,  a vast  empire,  will, 
history  stretching  back  into  the  misty  past,j| 
far  back  as  to  be  beyond  all  indication  of  a b 
ginning.  It  would  seem  always  to  have  been 
it  now  is,  — a barbaric  Ritualism  and  artie 
formality  ruling  it  well  nigh  absolutely. 
need  not  to  go  on,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  , 
round  the  world.  It  was  the  art  faculty  t> 
human  nature  which  did  tbe  work  in  wEt 
sometimes  so  strange  and  striking.  In  arcr 
tectures,  sculptures,  wall  paintings,  and  (i 
written  rooks  we  yet  see  evidences  of  it;  sjj 
our  museums  of  art,  what  are  they  but  sto? 
houses  of  specimens  and  proofs  of  it  ? Andhil 
can  we  miss  the  Middle  Ages,  even  in  tl 
momentary  glance  ? They  seem  to  have  had  cdi 
centrated  in  them  all  that  could  well  be  thoug 
of  and  done  in  the  way  of  Ritualism,  in  the  VE 
broadest  possible  sens©  and  definition  of  i 
term.  We  in  this  age  yet  borrow  and  contin 
to  dream  of  them,  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone) 
found  80  lovingly  enthussastic,  or  grows  _ve 
angry  about  things  as  they  are,  it  is  the 
Ages  indeed  that  have  supplied  him,  with: 
small  liberality,  with  the  subject  matter. 
nature  is  very  weak,  that  is  certain  ; and  it 
impossible  properly  for  the  very  strong') 
minded,  and  the  most  utilitarian,  to  do  otb< 
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?ise  than  pause  before  and  admire  sncb  a die- 
■lay  of  Middle  Age  “Eitualism”  as  maybe  seen 
the  processional  triumphal  progress  of  the 
jliddle  Age  Emperor  Maximilian ! The  sub. 
,)ct  is  fertile  and  indeed  endless,  and  might 
|e  pursued  to  almost  any  length,  and  we 
are  but  to  glance  at  it.  In  the  old  days 
-no  matter  where — Eitualism,  or  rather  the  idea 
it,  preceded,  and  indicated  the  way  to,  the 
Kerial  embodiment  or  expression  of  it.  This 
1 J8  which  confnses  notalittle  the  whole  anbject 
ratter,  and,  in  reality,  puzzles  Mr.  Gladstone. 

I makes  the  dejinition  of  the  term  sufficiently 
irplexiiig;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  all  but 
iBtroys  Mr.  Gladstone’s  powers  of  word  defiui- 
on.  What  is  Kitualism  and  Ritual?  he  asks, 
ind  he  thus  explains  it:— It  is,  as  now  under, 
[lood,  “ the  unwise,  undisciplined  reaction  from 
werty,  from  coldness,  from  barrenness,  from 
jeedness  ; it  is  overlaying  purpose  with  adven. 
tiouB  and  obstructive  incumbrance  j it  is  the 
ricature  of  the  beautiful  j it  is  the  attempted 
batitution  of  the  secondary  for  the  primary 
m.”  Such  is  broadly  bis  definition  of  the  term 
ididea,  and  a surprising  one  it  is.  It  may  serve 
show  how  the  very  words  in  common  use  are 
ade  to  bend  and  change  as  ideas  retire,  or 
vance — become  new,  or  get  to  be  obsolete.  It 

■ a text  to  ponder  over,  and  is  worth  any  amount 
thoughtful  consideration  j and  most  certainly 

• artists,  if  by  none  else.  We  do  but  hint  at  a 
finitiou  of  the  word  in  its  broadest  possible 
Dse,  that  of  the  outward  artistic  expression  of 
mental  conception ; but  that  mental  concep. 
m must  necessarily  be  clearly  defined,  and 
licated  first.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  how 
,nply  things  were  done  in  old. fashioned  days, 
Ith  such  simple-hearted  directness,  and  open- 
]B8  of  purpose.  Now.a.dayB,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
ts  it,  the  “ purpose  ” is  commonly  last,  some* 
ties,  one  had  almost  said,  not  at  all.  In  the  old 
ys  purpose  was  first — and  that  makes  all  thfe 
itinctioii  between  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
his  snrvey,  has  not  forgotten  to  remind  us  of 
that  “ Ritualism,”  in  its  broadest  sense,  is 
t in  any  wise  confined  to  religious  or  church 
ktters;  but  widens  itself  even  to  common  and 
jry-day  costume.  Indeed,  it  is  somewhat 
ango  to  find  bow  comx>rehensive  the  term  may 
:omo  in  skilful  bands.  The  Church,  whatever 
it  may  indicate  to  different  minds,  is  and 
ist  be  more  or  less  “ritualistic”  or  expres- 
e.  Ritual  surrounds  Royalty  itself  every, 
ere.  It  must  be  good  to  be  seeming  and  in 
ler,  and  still  more  to  be  artistic  and  pleasant, 
i ^suggestive  to  eyesight.  It  is  certainly, — 
king,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  suggested,  at  the 
Unary  costume  worn  both  by  men  and 
men, — not  excess  of  ritual  observance  in 
nmon  life  and  affairs  that  is  to  be  feared.  It 
rather,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a giving  to  more 
Jdon  and  love  of  change  what  ought  to  be,  as 
the  old  Greek  days,  the  result  of  ai-tistic 
lught  and  expression.  What  a change  would 
t be  which  should  bring  about  really  artistic 
J appropriate  dress ! not  borrowed  from  the 
ent,  nor  from  the  old  Greek,  nor  from  the 
idle  Ages  5 but  from  that  all.fertile  source  of  so 
oh, — modern  requirements  in  the  first  place, 
jTowtli  out  of  bald  utility,  and  the  product 
lly  of  artistic  taste,  and  knowledge,  and 
ling  for  the  beautiful  and  appropriate,  and  we 
!;ht  even  add  the  “comfortable,” — no  small 
nent  in  it.  TLis  it  is  that  is  worth,  well 
rtb,  some  careful  thinking  over,  and  in  time, 

Y be,  practical  action.  It  is  a much  pro- 
nder  subject  than  very  many  suppose,  and  no 
ill  human  loss  comes  of  its  continued  neglect. 
Lnd  there  is  another  point  of  no  small  interest 
I importance  touched  on  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 

I which  we  could  have  heartily  wished  he  had 
sit  on.  It  is  what  we  might  perhaps  name 
ualistic  colour.  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that 
“party  of  costume”  is  right.  A costume 
clergy  is  necessary,  and  is  even  a guarantee 
conduct.  It  is  as  much  connected  with 
ipline  and  self-respect  as  a ^iniform  for  the 
jy.  It  has  gone  through  not  a few  strange 
KDges,  this  “ colour”  Ritualism,  and  was  con* 
•imatecl,  he  says,  by  the  change  in  lay 
jpions, — a very  singular  one, — to  a nearly 
dlusive  use  of  hlack,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
ill  absence  of  colour  in  costume.  Would  that 
bhad  pursued  the  curious  subject  a little 
Tther ; for,  what  is  the  cause,  we  may  ask  in 
iiider,  of  the  almost  total  supremacy  in  male 
iitame  of  the  all.provailing  black,  or  dingy 

■ ,wn,  or  dingy  something,  which,  bub  a little 
ft7  off,  you  cannot  tell  from  black  ? Why 
vuld  not  female  costume  be  as  uniform  as  male 


costume  in  sombreness  and  blackness  ? Each 
changing  season  as  it  comes  round  witnesses 
some  startling  change  in  the  bright  coloui’S  of 
women’s  attire,  from  head  to  foot,  from  top  to 
too ; and  we  have  good  cause  sometimes  to 
wonder  at  the  lengths  to  which  Dame  Fashion 
goes  with  fashionable  and  court  costume. 
Ritualism  in  costume  ! Bub  in  male  attire  it  is 
all  the  reverse  of  this.  Colour  is  never  dreamed 
of.  All  is  negative;  and  it  is  not  even  the 
secondary,  and  hardly  the  tertiary,  colours  that 
get  the  ghost  of  a chance.  Why  is  this  ? Can 
any  throw  any  light  on  this  strange  state  of 
things  p We  could  have  wished  that  this  per. 
plexing  phase  of  “Ritualism”  had  a little 
further  light  thrown  upon  it.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  a little  thought  and  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Glad, 
stone  has  done  well  in  helping  it  on. 


SAND. 

The  following  is  one  of  a series  of  scientific 
and  practical  examinations  into  the  qualities  and 
effects  of  the  various  materials  which  constitute 
cements  and  mortars  made  by  engineers  and 
others  in  France. 

Sand  is  generally  produced  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  rocks  having  a granitic  base,  or  of  cal- 
careens  compounds.  It  is  also  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  on  deposits,  and  on  the  cUbris 
which  it  carries  off. 

The  primordial  element  of  sand  is  quartz. 
Rocks  composed  of  feldspar  and  mica  cemented 
together  by  natural  affinity  produce  many 
varieties  ; some  are  derived  from  gneiss,  pro. 
tognie,  or  talcose  granite,  sienites,  &o.,  or  are 
entirely  calcareous ; lastly,  others  are  mixed 
with  volcanic  sand,  bub  which  do  not  possess 
any  of  the  qualities  of  puzzolana. 

Sand  is  designated  as  coarse,  middling,  fine, 
and  very  fine. 

It  is  considered  coarse  when  the  grains  have 
a diameter  of  2 to  3 millimfetres  ; that  is  to  say, 
2.25th8  to  3.25th8  of  an  inch  3 and  it  is  called 
fine  when  the  grains  do  not  exceed  1 millimetre. 
That  which  exceeds  the  former  diameter  is  called 
gravel. 

Besides  river  and  sea  sand,  we  have  that 
which  is  found  away  from  water  sources,  which 
are  known  as  fossil  sands,  of  the  plain,  or  quarry 
sand  3 but  these  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
true  fossil  sands,  which  are  called  arcncs  in 
France. 

Fossil  sand  is  far  more  irregular  in  the  grain 
than  either  river  or  sea  sand  3 it  is  far  more 
gritty  when  the  gi-ains  are  strongly  compressed 
between  the  fingers  5 quartz  and  granite  dominate 
in  their  composition. 

Near  the  sea  are  found  large  dunes  or  hills  of 
shifting  sand  ; the  most  extensive  of  these 
deposits  in  France  are  near  Dunkirk.  In  the 
districts  near  the  coast  there  are  also  extensive 
plains  in  which  the  sand  is  mixed  with  various 
proportions  of  earth,  and  which  form  the  sterile 
wastes  known  as  the  Landes.  In  addition  to  the 
department  which  takes  its  name  from  them, 
landes  exist  also  in  Sologne  and  many  parts  of 
Brittany. 

In  the  composition  of  mortar,  sand  forms  the 
inert  matter;  it  exercises  no  chemical  action  on 
the  lime,  the  puzzolanic  constituents,  and  the 
mortars  with  which  it  is  mixed;  its  action  is 
purely  mechanical,  and  consists  in  the  aggrega- 
tion  of  the  grains  by  the  aid  of  the  lime  and 
cements,  which  perform  the  part  of  mordants,  or 
active  agents  of  cohesion  : it  follows  that  the 
sand  of  which  the  grains  are  the  most  angular 
and  the  angles  the  sharpest  are  preferable  to 
those  with  rounded  grains,  or  of  which  the 
asperities  are  less  numerous. 

The  various  kinds  of  sand  should  be  harsh  to 
the  touch,  gritty  to  the  fingers,  exempt  from 
earthy  matter,  which  causes  disaggregation  of 
the  mortar  by  humidity  ; and  for  the  same  reason, 
though  to  a less  degree,  marly  or  clayey  sand 
should  be  rejected. 

In  the  case  of  sea  sand,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  get  rid  of  the  salt.  The  presence  of 
salt,  however,  may  be  very  useful  in  certain 
cases. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  take  careful  note 
of  the  various  results  obtained  by  the  use  of 
different  kinds  of  sand  found  where  works  are 
being  carried  on;  some  kinds  contribute  power- 
fully to  the  cohesion*  of  mortars,  in  combination 
with  certain  kinds  of  lime,  while  others  are  the 
causes  of  disintegration.  Experiments  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  too  numerous  or  too  carefully 
conducted. 

M.  Vicat  instituted  a series  of  experiments  in 
order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  coarseness 


or  fineness  of  eminently  silicioua  sands,  or  the 
resistance  of  mortars,  and  arrived  at  the  couclu. 
sion  that  for  use  with  eminently  hydraulic  lime 
sands  rank'as  follows  : — 1, 'fine  grain;  2, sand  with 
mixed  grain  and  sharp  angles  ; 3,  coarse  sand ; 
while  in  the  case  of  moderately  hydraulic  lime 
the  order  is  reversed,  the  coarse  standing  first, 
the  mixed  second,  and  the  fine  grain  last. 

Results  since  obtained  with  otherkindsofsand 
have  fully  borne  out  M.  Vicat’s  conclusions. 

The  mixture  of  lime  and  sand  is  the  more 
complete,  the  aggregation  the  more  intimate,  in 
proportion  to  the  roughness  of  the  grains  ; river 
sand,  which  has  been  a long  time  extracted,  and 
left  on  the  banks  for  many  months,  and  which 
has  its  surfaces  ooiToded  by  the  action  of  natural 
agents,  are  beyond  all  question  the  best ; but 
those  of  the  quarries,  which  are  best  when  their 
composition  is  very  silicioua,  offer  much  the 
same  advantages  in  practice. 

Mortar  made  from  quick-lime  and  coarse  sand 
is  the  most  durable ; fine  sand  acts  best  with 
hydraulic  limes.  In  the  case  of  hydraulic 
mortars,  the  definite  setting  with  middling.sized 
sand  being  fixed  at  100,  the  proportion  will 
descend  as  low  as  50  with  gravel,  and  even  lower 
when  it  is  very  coarse. 

Quartose  and  silicious  sands  are  insensible  to 
the  most  powerful  compression.  This  quality 
has  caused  them  to  be  sought  for  paving. work; 
and  they  are  preferred  before  all  others  for 
foundations,  and  in  all  cases  where  great 
pressure  has  to  be  considered. 


PROPOSED  BUILDING  ON  STOCKWELL 
GREEN. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  transpired 
that  steps  have  been  taken  by  a number  of 
builders  to  appropriate  Stockwell-green  as 
building  land,  and  the  attempt  has  evoked  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Stockwell  and  Brixton,  who  urge  that  the  Green, 
having  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  open 
spaces  in  the  metropolis,  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  district  to  allow  it  now  to  be  built 
upon.  It  is  further  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  the  houses  erected  upon  it  would  be  unin- 
habitable, as  they  are  proposed  to  be  built  iu 
very  close  proximity  to  each  other,  hack  to  back. 
The  proposal  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Lambeth  Vestry,  who  are  taking  steps  to  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  out ; and  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  last  week, 
Mr.  Fowler  drew  attention  to  the  matter,  con- 
tending that  as  it  was  one  of  the  open  spaces 
in  the  metropolis,  the  Board,  as  the  conservators 
of  such  open  spaces,  were  called  upon  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  prevent  the  Green,  as  one 
of  the  lungs  of  London,  from  being  destroyed  by 
the  erection  of  buildings  upon  it.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  solicitor  to  the  Board  to 
report  to  the  Works  Committee  what  steps  in 
the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  could  be  taken. 


THE  NEW  BRIDGE 

OVER  THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY  AT 
FARRINGDON  ROAD. 

The  contract  for  the  new  bridge  to  be  carried 
over  the  Metropolitan  Railway  at  Farringdon 
road,  iu  constructing  the  new  street  from  Oxford- 
street  to  Shoreditch,  baa  been  taken  by  the 
Darlaston  Bridge  and  Roofing  Company,  South 
Stafibrdshire.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is 
18,250i.  The  new  street,  after  intersecting 
Hattou.garden,  will  cross  Farringdon-road  near 
Clerkenwell.green.  ^ 


THE  MARGATE  DRAINAGE  COMPETITION. 

Tee  Town  Council  has  taken  the  course  we 
suggested,  and  invited  the  anthers  of  the  two 
plans  selected  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  marked 
“Economy”  and  “ C.  E.”  (neither  of  them 
wholly  satisfactory),  to  submit  in  competition 
amended  designs,  with  the  view  of  one  of  them 
being  selected  for  the  work.  The  object  of 
secrecy  is  now  at  an  end,  and  we  find  it  intimated 
at  the  last  Council  meeting  that  Mr.  Lewis 
Angel  is  the  author  of  “Economy,”  and  Messrs. 
Gotto  & Besley  that  of  “ C.  E.” 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette’s  fee  for  examining  and 
reporting  on  the  plans  was  one  hundred  guineas. 


Tlie  Kirkcaldy  Masons.— The  operative 
masons  of  Kirkcaldy,  who  struck  work  for  weekly 
instead  of  fortnightly  payments,  have  had  their 
terms  conceded  them. 
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THE  MANOHESTBE  OONSEKVATIVE 
CLUB-HOUSE. 

The  Manchester  Conservative  Club-house, 
which  is  now  in  course  of  erection  from  the 
joint  designs  of  Mr.  Robert  Walker  and  Messrs. 
Horton  & Bridgford,  occnpies  a site  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Ann’s-streot  and  Cross-street,  with 
an  elevation  towards  the  former  of  08  ft.  in 
.length,  and  towards  the  latter  of  106  ft.,  both 
faced  with  Yorkshire  stone.  The  architectnre  is 
Italian  in  style.  A bay  window  carried  through 
the  one  and  two  pair  floors  will  mark  the 
junction  of  the  St.  Ann’s-street  and  Cross-street 
facades.  The  club  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
one-pair  floor,  together  with  all  the  floors  above; 
a portion  also  of  the  ground  floor  and  base- 
ment. 

The  large  dining-room  is  on  the  first  floor.  It 
will  be  a lofty  room  in  three  divisions,  separated 
by  detached  columns,  the  end  division  being 
25  ft.  wide,  and  the  central  division  36  ft.,  and  in 
length  altogether  about  98  ft.  It  is  entered 
through  a glazed  ornamental  screen  direct  from 
the  principal  staircase,  and  will  occupy  the  whole 
length  of  the  Cross-street  frontage.  In  the  rear 
and  to  the  right  of  the  principal  staircase  is  the 
luncheon-room,  with  serving-room  at  the  back; 
this  serving-room  is  also  in  immediate  communi- 
cation with  the  dining-room.  The  library, 
which  is  entered  from  the  staircase  on  the  left, 
is  lighted  on  two  sides,  and  in  extent  will  occupy 
the  gi'eater  portion  of  St.  Ann’s-street  front  on 
this  floor. 

Two  billiard-rooms  on  the  second  floor,  each 
for  two  tables,  and  lighted  from  the  top,  with 
the  addition  of  side-lights,  will  take  up  the  whole 
length  of  the  St.  Ann’s-street  frontage  and  a por- 
tion of  the  return  in  Cross-street  j on  this  floor, 
adjoining,  is  a large  pi-ivate  dining-room,  which 
can,  if  required,  be  used  for  a private  billiard- 
room,  with  a smoke-room  beyond.  In  the  rear 
and  over  the  luncheon-room  are  two  private 
dining-rooms,  with  still  and  service-rooms  at 
the  back. 

Over  the  principal  staircase,  on  the  three-pair 
floor,  are  the  members*  dressing-rooms,  complete 
with  bath-room,  having  private  staircase  inclose 
communication  with  principal  staircase.  Closets 
and  lavatory  for  the  use  of  billiard-rooms,  &c., 
are  provided  on  a mezzanine  floor  in  the  rear, 
between  the  one  and  two  pair  floors.  The 
steward’s  private  rooms  are  on  a mezzanine  floor 
in  the  rear,  between  the  two  and  three  pair  floors. 
Spacious  and  conveniently  fitted-up  lavatories 
and  W.C.s,  with  cloak-room,  are  provided  on  the 
gi'ound  floor  in  direct  communication  with  the 
principal  staircase,  as  also  a committee  or 
waiting  room. 

The  kitchen  department  is  on  the  three-pair 
floor,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  floor  over 
the  private  dining-room  and  smoke-room  on 
the  two-pair  floor,  and  also  the  steward's  private 
rooms  in  the  rear.  A cart  and  tradesmen’s 
entrance  is  provided  at  the  end  of  the  Cross- 
street  front,  and  also  a receiving-room,  with 
hoist  and  staircase  to  kitchen  floors  and  base- 
ment. The  flooring  throughout  will  be  fireproof. 
The  space  on  the  ground  floor,  towards  the 
two  fronts  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  let  OS' 
for  shops  and  offices,  and  the  basement  for 
vaults.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Messrs. 
Neill  & Sons,  of  Manchester,  for  21,473i. 


OLD  CHELSEA  CHURCH. 

For  several  weeks  past,  the  Chelsea  Vestrymen 
have  been  engaged  upon  the  question  of  the 
restoration  of  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  and  Lady  Daore,  in  Chelsea 
Old  Church. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Works 
last  Tuesday,  Mr.  J.  Birnie  Philip,  sculptor, 
reported  that  the  tomb  could  be  cleansed  for  141., 
but  it  would  cost  1101.  to  place  it  in  proper 
repair. 

_ Mr.  Richard  said  they  were  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  authorities  of  Emanuel  Hospital  to 
keep  the  tomb  clean.  He  considered  that  if  they 
did  the  repairs,  the  Vestry  would  establish  a 
very  burdensome  precedent,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  estimate  should  bo  submitted  to  the 
authorities  of  the  hospital.  He  was  anxious  that 
the  Vestry  should  do  their  part,  and  that  was  to 
cleanse  it  alone.  Four  years  ago  the  governors 
of  the  hospital  visited  the  tomb,  and  were 
aatisflecL 

Eventually  it  was  resolved  to  act  up  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Philip,  and  restore  the  tomb  at 
the  expense  of  110?. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

We  have  reported  at  some  length  a few  of  the 
most  important  addresses  delivered  at  the  Glaa- 
gow  Congress,  and  would  do  so  in  other  cases, 
but  space  fails.  We  take,  however,  in  addition, 
a few  disjointed  utterances  : — 

Art-Teaching, 

Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  in  the  course  of  his 
address^ as  president  of  tho  Education  depart, 
ment  said  the  National  Art  Training  School  com- 
mands a large  area  of  selection  and  incomparable 
facilities  for  instruction.  It  would  quickly  form 
teachers  in  sufficient  [numbers  and  of  unques- 
tionable competency  for  the  schools  of  art,  if  the 
schoolswonld  remunerate  and  retain  the  teachers. 
The  question  of  maintenance  is  really  the  only 
difficulty.  It  is  entmely  in  the  hands  of  the 
community.  The  Government  will  do  its  part, 
bat  in  conjnnction  with  local  effort.  The  art 
schools  cannot  be  made  efficient  without  a 
generous  provision  for  accommodation,  appara- 
tus, and  models,  for  permanent  instructors,  for 
occasional  lecturers,  for  the  exhibition  of  art 
objects  of  a high  class,  for  the  institution  of 
bursaries  to  enable  the  best  students  to  com- 
plete their  education  in  the  centres  of  artistic 
life.  In  all  or  many  of  these  particulars  our 
schools  of  art  are  meagrely  provided.  The  bene- 
factions of  the  rich,  the  co-operative  sub- 
scriptions of  the  poor,  are  alike  needed,  and  they 
would  provoke  a liberal  response  on  the  part  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  I have  ob- 
served that  the  schools  of  art  in  Scotland  are  in 
a stationary  or  retrogressive  condition.  Of  the 
ten  which  exist  and  are  reported  on  by  the  De- 
partment, six  are  in  one  respect  or  another 
declining,  four  only  show  signs  of  improvement. 
There  is  no  doubt,  I presume,  of  the  impartiality 
with  which  the  incentives  of  the  Department  are 
meted  out.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  tho  stag- 
nation of  art  teaching  in  this  country  to  other 
than  official  causes.  The  cause  is  simply  this — 
that  England  was  earlier  in  the  field,  that  she 
possessed  for  a time  some  of  those  factitious  ad- 
vantages which  were  valuable  once,  but  which 
are  now  comparatively  inoperative.  Scotland  is 
still  most  renowned  for  works  of  utility  and 
strength.  She  can  supply  the  world  with  engines 
and  with  ships,  but  she  cannot  weave  a yard  of  bro- 
cade, mould  a statuette,  or  paint  a china  vase. 
In  cotton  fabrics  and  works  of  metal  we  do  not  go 
beyond  mediocrity  in  taste,  and  the  woollen 
manufactures  which  attain  such  an  excellent 
quality  have,  except  in  the  article  of  carpets, 
been  rather  the  vehicle  of  traditional  patterns 
than  of  true  art  design.  If  wo  compare  the 
productions  of  those  countries  where  technical 
education  is  most  general  with  those  countries 
where  it  is  less  practised,  we  do  not  find  that 
the  communities  which  are  most  taught  work 
best.  The  facts  may  be  admitted.  Pew  who 
aro  familiar  with  South  Hensington  and  Bethnal 
Gi’een  will  deny  that  decorative  fabrication  was, 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
more  careful,  more  delicate,  more  durable,  more 
beautiful,  and  more  inventive  than  the  work 
which  is  done  at  present ; and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  French  far  surpass  in  design 
and  execution  the  Germans  and  Swiss,  who 
make  the  greatest  efforts  for  industrial  training. 
But  we  must  not  admit  that  the  modern  forms 
can  be  set  aside  becanse  former  periods  did 
without  them.  Former  periods  bad  their  own 
methods,  both  of  a coercive  and  stimulative 
character.  The  art  school  is  tho  only  substitute 
for  the  old  forms  of  industrial  training  which 
the  impatient  spirit  of  this  age  would  tolerate, 
and  it  is  a valuable  means  toward  the  attainment 
hero  of  that  refined  industrial  culture  which  the 
French  workman  possesses  in  a conspicuous 
degree.  It  would,  indeed,  be  lamentable  if  any 
time  were  lost,  if  any  means  were  neglected,  for 
the  higher  education  of  English  labour;  for 
there  never  was  a period  when  so  many  infln- 
ences  conspired  to  give  us  confidence  of  success. 

I believe  that  I am  not  affected  by  national  par- 
tiality when  I assert  that  there  is  a vein  of  taste 
in  the  English  mind  superior  to  that  which 
exists  in  other  industrial  communities,  excepting 
France.  The  English  mind  is  deficient  in  fer- 
tility  of  invention,  in  vivacity,  in  the  conception 
of  grace  of  movement ; but  it  is  not  prone  to 
what  is  fantastic,  florid,  laboured,  and  vulgar.  I 
do  not  say  that  under  the  pressure  of  competition 
and  the  appetite  for  novelty  there  are  not  many 
examples  of  those  vices  in  our  productions  ; but 
they  are  not  the  natural  growth  of  the  soil.  Com- 
pared with  the  productions  of  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  Switzerland,  there  is  temperate 


cast  in  the  taste  of  England.  Such  was  the 
character  of  our  old  manufactures,  and  it  will 
never  be  difficnlt  to  restrain  tho  English  fancy 
within  tho  bounds  of  harmony  and  reserve. 
With  regard  _ to  executive  aptitudes,  it  will 
scarcely  be  disputed  that  the  average  standard 
of  English  work  remains  superior  in  solidity  and 
finish.  Notwithstanding  the  rela.xation  of  the 
old  regulations  of  industrial  training,  notwith- 
standing the  facilities  of  locomotion  and  emigra- 
tion, and  the  temptations  to  indulgence  which 
might  have_  tended  to  unsettle  the  working 
classes  and  impair  their  powers  of  application, 
the  individual  Englishman  still  exercises  in  the 
most  arduous  departments  of  labour  a sustained 
energy  which  is  unrivalled  among  his  Conti- 
nental  competitors.  The  human  agent  is  nude- 
generate  in  vigour  and  susceptible  of  the  highest 
culture.  If  we  turn  from  the  British  workman 
to  the  market  for  British  industry,  we  find  that 
it  combines  in  an  unprecedented  measure  all  tho 
advantages  which  belong  to  patronage  with  those 

which  belong  to  popular  consumption.  It  is 
favourable  alike  to  quality  and  quantity,  it  never 
was  BO  critical  and  it  never  was  so  vast.  It  may 
scarcely  be  expected  that  British  production  in 
the  category  of  art  manufacture  will  obtain  an 
ificreasing  share  of  the  market  in  those  coun- 
tries which  are  themselves  industrial.  Protec- 
tive restriction  and  national  predilection  will 
give  an  advantage  to  the  native  producer,  but 
the  age  is  characterised  by  the  rapid  formation 
in  vacant  regions  of  civilised  communities  pos- 
sessing great  powers  of  purchase,  and  tho  love  of 
luxury  which  attends  the  easy  accumulation  of 
wealth.  These  communities  are  invariably  in  a 
preponderant  degree  of  English  origin.  The 
first  relations  of  traffic  are  often  with  England; 
their  tastes  and  habits  must  involve  some  pre- 
ference for  British  commodities.  It  depends 
upon  the  morality  and  vigilance  of  our  capitalists, 
on  the  self-control,  intelligence,  and  culture  of 
our  artisans,  whether  we  are  to  secure  the 
markets  of  the  future  world,  or  to  see  the  sceptre 
of  production  and  commerce  pass  into  other 
hands. 

Trade  Unionism. 

Mr.  A.  Taylor  Tnnes  read  a paper  on  “Trade 
Unionism  : its  Limits  and  its  Future.’’  There  had, 
he  said,  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  origin 
and  future  of  trade-unions.  Their  origin  had 
been  traced  to  the  old  crafts  or  guilds,  and  there 
was  at  least,  in  his  opinion,  a striking  relation 
between  the  two.  Both  were  founded  on  an 
artificial  fact,— the  division  of  labour,— and  both 
were  and  proposed  to  be  monopolies;  but  they 
differed  not  only  in  the  fact  that  the  old  crafts 
were  legal  monopolies,  while  the  modern  societies 
were  only  voluntary,  but  in  respect  of  the  old 
guilds  having  embraced  both  masters  and  men. 
In  olden  times  a master  was  skilled  in  his  craft ; 
now  he  was  only  a man  of  capital.  Under  the 
inflnence  of  this  important  change  in  their  con- 
stitution  the  old  associations  crumbled  away,  and 
their  modern  representatives  arose.  Strictly 
speaking,  he  sabmitted  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a trade-nnion  of  unskilled  men.  Bond  fide 
unions  were  unions  of  men  skilled  in  a particular 
branch  of  industry.  It  was  a fact  anticipated 
by  theory  and  illustrated  in  practice,  that 
excessive  action  on  their  part  reacted  on  each 
particular  trade,  sending  capital  away  to  other 
countries  or  industries.  So  long  as  trade-unions 
adhered  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
professed  to  meet  capital,  so  long  any  mischief 
their  acting  might  be  supposed  to  cause  would 
be  limited,  local  and  temporary,  and  the  system 
being  one  of  self-acting  checks,  would  bo  incapa- 
ble of  producing  constitutional  or  revolutionary 
disturbance.  In  looking  at  the  necessary 
limitations  of  the  present  system,  it  might  occur 
to  some  that  they  hoped  too  much,  and  to  others 
that  they  feared  too  much,  from  it ; but,  at  any 
rate,  it  might  suggest  moderation  on  both  sides. 
At  the  congress  of  labour  held  abroad  in  recent 
years,  the  contrast  between  British  and  foreign 
labour  theories  came  out  strongly,  and  it  was 
important  to  lay  stress  on  that  at  present.  The 
whole  toleration  which  trade-unions  had  received 
within  the  last  century  from  law  was  founded 
upon  the  plea  that  they  respected  not  only  the 
rights  of  property  but  individual  freedom,  and 
a maintenance  of  this  equipoise  was  sure  to  be 
insisted  upon  in  fnture. 

Mr.  Barry  said  be  was  the  representative  of 
the  International  in  Loudon,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  that  body  was  that  they  would  not  cease 
their  operations  throughout  Europe  until  they 
had  abolished  the  employing  class, — all  privi- 
leged and  distinct  classes.  He  recognised  the 
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eqoality  of  man  as  the  only  true  basis  of  society, 
and  the  International  were  resolved  to  apply 
this  to  the  economic  conditions  of  life.  Mr. 
Barry  having  alluded  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  International  to  federalise  all  the  trade- 
nnions  of  the  world, 

Lord  Houghton  said  that  gentleman’s  state- 
ments would  seem  extravagant  to  most  English, 
men ; bnt  they  were  not  considered  so  on  the 
Continent.  Whatever  position  an  Englahman 
took  up  with  regard  to  the  question  of  labour, 
there  was  this  essential  difference  between  his 
opinion  and  that  of  the  foreign  workman  gene- 
rally, that  although  he  submitted  often  to 
certain  things  he  never  gave  up  or  abnegated 
individual  liberty.  The  whole  question  between 
a civilised  country  and  a savage  one  was  that  in 
the  former  there  was  a working-class,  which  had 
accumulated  certain  wealth  that  came  to  be 
called  capital,  and  was  redistributed  in  the  form 
of  labour.  He  should  like  to  know  from  the 
previous  speaker  at  what  point  they  were  to 
stop  this  accumulation.  It  was  very  well  to  say 
that  there  was  an  infinite  difference  between  a 
man  who  made  5001.  and  the  ilarquis  of  West- 
minster. Nevertheless,  he  (Lord  Honghton) 
(lid  not  know  where  the  line  was  to  be 
drawn.  He  hoped  to  see  the  time  come  when 
working  men  would  understand  that  all 
the  capitalist  could  pretend  to  have  was  the 
wages  of  management,  he  being,  in  truth, 
the  employed  instead  of  tho  employer.  If  this 
were  the  case,  it  would  be  found  that  the  whole 
question  would  turn  upon  two  points — the  one, 
what  were  the  proper  wages  of  management; 
the  other,  how  far  these  wages  should  be  allowed 
to  continue,  or  whether  it  was  advisable  for  the 
good  of  society  that  there  should  be  any  forcible 
stoppage — a redistribution.  Give  to  the  em- 
ployer such  wages  as  hia  enterprise,  power  of 
management,  &c.,  deserved,  and  then  the  matter 
of  wages  came  to  be  a question  between  them 
^ and  the  consumer.  If  working  men  could  only 
be  got  to  regard  the  capitalist  as  their  manager, 
they  would  immediately  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  latter  was  or  was  not  the  proper  medium 
between  them  and  the  consumer.  He  did  not 
believe  that  if  a body  of  workmen  were  fairly 
brought  face  to  face  with  their  employer,  they 
would  say  that  on  the  whole  the  latter  got  too 
large  a share,  oi*  at  any  rate,  if  they  did,  such 
surplus  or  distribution  would  benefit  the  work- 
men much.  The  difference  in  wages  depended 
upon  the  condition  of  trade,  and  if  any  one 
thought  that  by  a possible  human  arrangement 
these  economic  conditions  could  be  disturbed,  he 
would  find  himself  under  a delusion.  These 
conditions  were  not  made  by  man,  but  by  a law 
which  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  auy  man, 
or  any  society,  or  any  legislature,  or  any  trade 
union  to  obviate. 


tion  of  the  evil  of  strikes,  said  it  was  a well- 
known  fact  that  combinations  of  that  kind  had 
driven  the  ship-bnildiog  trade  of  London  from 
the  Thames.  (Loud  cries  of  “ No,  no.”) 

Mr.  G.  Potter. — May  I inform  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost that  there  never  has  been  a strike  in  the 
ship-bnilding  trade  on  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  addressed  the  meeting  on 
behalf  of  the  working  men,  and  asked  what  it 
was  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
desired.  This  country  already  possessed  a trade 
infinitely  beyond  that  of  any  other  on  earth, 
and  did  the  employers  wish  to  have  labour  so 
cheap  that  they  would  secure  an  absolute 
monopoly  ? 

Mr.  George  Howell  alluded  to  the  small  pro- 
portion of  the  recent  increase  in  the  price  of 
coal  which  had  been  received  by  the  workin;_ 
miners.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  slack  accumulated  at  the  pits  bad  been 
sold  by  the  masters  for  prices  ranging  from  Ss. 
to  lOs.  a ton,  and  the  men  who  had  produced  it 
received  nothing. 

Mr.  Maclagan,  M.P.,  admitted  that  the  work- 
men had  only  got  a small  proportion  of  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal ; but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  tho  increase  was  due  to  the 
' scarcity  of  the  article,  and  that  this  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  systematic  restrictions  of 
the  men  in  the  matter  of  output. 


Mr.  George  Potter  argued  that  the  laud  which 
was  presently  devoted  to  game  and  deer  forests 
should  bo  made  come-at-able  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  people. 


Reclamation  of  Waste  Lands. 

Mr.  Jackson,  local  secretary,  read  a paper 


England,  in  Competition  with  Europe. 

In  the  department  representing  Economy  and 
Trade,  Mr.  John  Matbeson  read  a paper  on  the 
question,  “ How  can  this  country  best  prepare 
itself  to  meet  the  increased  competition  arising 
from  the  spread  of  manufacturing  industry  in 
Europe  ? ” He  pointed  out  that  although  oar 
trade  was  still  paramount  in  extent,  yet  that  of 
other  countries  was  advancing  at  a greater  rate 
of  progress,  especially  in  textile  fabrics,  upon 
which  hitherto  we  had  so  largely  depended.  He 
showed  that  the  extension  of  machinery  over  the 
whole  area  of  civilisation,  as  well  as  other  cir- 
cumstances, had  equalised  wages,  the  price  of 
living,  and  the  modus  ope^'andi  of  production  all 
over  the  world.  He  strongly  objected  to  re- 
strictions on  labour  such  as  were  contained  in 
the  Factory  Acts,  and  he  asserted  that  England 
was  alone  in  so  limiting  the  labour  of  adults.  In 
conclusion,  he  condemned  strikes  as  having  been 
productive  of  much  mischief,  and  he  urged  that 
working  men  were  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  by  such  measures  they  could  either 
permanently  increase  their  rate  of  wages,  or 
that  the  increase  they  had  already  gained  was 
due  to  that  source. 

Mr.  George  Potter  denied  that  the  trade  of  the 
country  was  declining,  and  said  that  the  bugbear 
of  foreign  competition  was  made  far  too  much  of 
by  Professor  Fawcett  and  others.  Of  late  years 
our  foreign  trade  had  enormously  increased.  He 
disputed  the  allegation  that  trade-unions  were 
designed  to  force  strikes,  and  set  labour  against 
capital  3 on  the  contrary,  they  were  only  intended 
to  secure  that  the  rate  of  wages  should  not 
fall  below  that  to  which  workmen  were  fairly 
entitled. 

Tlie  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  spoke  in  support 
of  the  views  of  Mr.  Matbeson,  and,  in  illustra- 


sent  by  Sir.  John  Somerville,  of  Lochgilphead, 
on  “The  Reclamation  of  our  Waste  Lands, 
especially  tho.se  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  is  a 
Moral  Duty,  and  has  become  a Political  Necea- 
sity.”  He  spoke  of  the  large  number  of  acres 
in  the  United  Kingdom  capable  of  profitable 
reclamation,  tens  of  thousands  of  which  were 
situated  in  the  Highlands,  and  which  were  aban- 
doned  to  marsh  and  bog.  Dairy  and  other 
produce  were  so  dear  and  scarce  in  the  High- 
lands, that  they  had  to  he  imported  at  great 
cost,  and  labour  was  dear  to  the  employer,  and  un- 
remunerative  to  the  labourer,  from  the  excessive 
rains  of  the  country,  which  cultivation  would 
mitigate.  In  the  midst  of  that  undeveloped 
wealth,  the  people  endured  pinching  want.  With 
these  home  advantages,  we  imported  during  the 
last  year  cereals  and  breadstuffs  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  forty  millions  sterlinc:.  He  referred 
to  the  social  condition  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
pointed  out  the  physical,  social,  moral,  and 
political  advantages  of  exaUivation,  and  sketched 
a scheme  for  carrying  into  effect  these  advan- 
taf^es  through  the  means  of  a Joint  Stock  Land 
Companv,  sugsresbing  that  the  estates  bought 
should  be  divided  into  small,  middle,  and  large 
farms,  and  re-sold,  whereby  he  was  convinced 
that  the  company  would  probably  pay  a mode- 
rate dividend. 

Mr.  C.  Meenaeshaya,  landed  proprietor  in 
Madras  and  ex-jndge,  said  that  if  the  necessity 
for  bringing  waste  land  into  cultivation  was  so 
great  in  a country  liko  England,  which  was  pre- 
eminently wealthy  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
where  arts  and  manufactures  and  mining  had 
made  unequalled  progress,  and  where  cultivation 
wherever  it  was  carried  on,  was  carried  to  a high 
state  of  development,  and  where  some  might 
consider  it  a very  questionable  advantage  to 
replace  all  the  extensive  deer  forests  and  large 
shooting-grounds  with  verdant  fields  of  com, 
barley,  and  wheat,  the  necessity  was  increased 
a thousandfold  when  the  case  of  India  was  con- 
sidered. It  was  a verypoor  country— a country 
which  was  subject  to  periodical  ravages  of 
famine,  where  the  people  lived  almost  exclusively 
on  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  laud  ; where 
manufactures  aud  trades,  if  they  existed  at  all, 
were  in  a state  of  comparative  infancy.  There 
were  several  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  India, 
BO  admirably  suited  for  cultivation,  that  they 
would  amply  repay  the  labours  of  the  cultivator. 
The  reason  for  a large  portion  of  that  land  lying 
in  waste  was  to  be  found  in  the  oppressive 
character  of  the  land  laws  of  India.  In  Southern 
India,  extension  of  cultivation  simply  meant 
extension  of  pauperism.  They  had  to  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  rental  of  the  land,  and  often  more, 
as  a land-tax  to  the  Government,  and  be  asked 
them  to  consider  whether  it  would  show  any 
great  prudence  to  embark  in  such  an  enterprise. 
He  earnestly  requested  the  section  that  if  any 
steps  were  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  bring, 
iog  the  waste  lands  of  this  country  into  cultira- 
tion,  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  extensive  waste  lands  in 
India,  which  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  British 
Empire. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  ST.  MICHAEL’S 
CHURCH,  CHESTER-SQUARE. 

St.  Michael’s  Church,  which  stands  at  the 
west  end  of  Chester-sqnare,  Pimlico,  is  at  present 
undergoing  an  extensive  enlargement.  It  already 
accommodates  a congregation  of  1,200  persons, 
and  the  extension  will  give  space  for  an  addi- 
tional 400,  thus  providing  room  for  a congrega- 
tion of  1,600.  The  enlargement  will  be  effected 
by  extending  the  area  of  the  church  on  the  east 
side,  from  north  to  south,  to  the  extent  of  20  ft., 
involving  tho  enclosure  of  the  space  within  the 
churchyard,  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  walls. 
The  enlargement  necessitates  the  taking  down 
the  whole  of  the  chancel,  together  with  the  walls 
of  the  church  on  the  north-east  and  south-east 
sides,  and  the  preliminary  portion  of  the  work  is 
now  being  carried  out,  the  other  portions  of  the 
church  having  in  the  meantime  been  partitioned 
off  in  order  that  the  services  may  not  be  inter- 
fered with  during  the  progress  of  the  alterations. 
In  addition  to  the  structural  extensions,  a large 
new  porch  will  be  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Candy,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill,  the 
amount  of  their  contract  being  6,200L,  but  this 
does  not  represent  the  entire  outlay,  which, 
including  some  intended  repairs  of  the  external 
walls,  together  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  organ 
and  internal  decorations,  is  estimated  at  about 
9,OOOZ.  The  alterations  are  being  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown, 
as  clerk  of  works.  The  stained-glass  windows 
will  be  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  NORTH  PIER  AT 
BLACKPOOL. 

Amongst  the  many  improvements  which  are  in 
succession  being  carried  out  at  Blackpool,  one  of 
the  most  favourite  Lsneashire  sea-side  I'esorts, 
an  important  extension  of  the  north  pier  is  about 
to  be  effected.  The  intention  is  to  extend  tho 
pier,  and  form  it  into  an  irregular  octagon,  with 
a diameter  from  north  to  south  of  125  yards, 
and  by  increasing  the  area  towards  the  jetty, 
and  also  landwards,  a proportionate  diameter 
will  likewise  be  obtained.  On  the  north  side 
a pavilion,  capable  of  accommodating  2,000 
persona,  will  be  erected,  for  the  purposes  of 
concerts  and  other  ‘entertainments  ; and  on  tho 
south  side  a series  of  shops,  lavatories,  and  wind 
screens,  will  be  provided,  and  also  a promenade, 
to  be  used  on  payment  of  a moderate  charge. 
The  estimated  cost  is  15.000L 


GOVERNMENT  OF  LONDON. 

Lord  Elcho  has  undertaken,  at  the  request  of 
the  Metropolitan  Municipal  Association,  to  bring 
in  a Bill,  in  the  coming  session  of  Parliament, 
for  the  reform  of  London  government.  It  is 
sought,  with  a view  to  unity  of  action,  and  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  administration,  to  establish 
one  general  municipal  government  for  the  metro- 
polis, such  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other 
large  towns  already  possess. 

The  following  Memorial  to  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Cross  is  in  course  of  signature  : — 

" The  reipecf/ul  Memorial  oftheundenxgned  Ratepayer* 
and  others  in  the  Metropolis  shoiccfh,— 

That  the  present  povernment  of  London  is  inadequate, 
and  less  municipal  than  the  government  of  the  smallest 
corporate  town  in  the  empire,  and  far  leas  protective  of 
the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  control  and  supply 
of  cas,  water,  and  other  important  matters,  than  the 
government  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the  other  large 
corporate  towns.  . , , 

That  a portion  of  the  metropolis  known  as  the  City  has 
for  centuries  enjoyed  municipal  institutions,  to  the  im- 
mense benefit  of  its  citizens ; and  your  Memoriahsts  ven- 
tnre  to  urge  that  the  most  effective  municipal  government 
that  could  be  established  would  be  the  extenaiou  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 

London  over  the  metropolitan  area. 

That  it  was  clearly  intended  in  the  establishment  oi 
wards  without  the  City,  as  Farringdon  Without  and 
Bishopsgate  TVithout,  that  such  wards  should  extend  over 

the  increasing  town  area  outside. 

That  Parliament  has  supplied  the  metropolis  only  witn 
powers  of  parochial  action,  rendering  general  action  on 
questions  affecting  the  whole  metropolis  impossible,  ex- 
cepting in  matters  by  special  enactment  intrusted  to  tho 
Metropolitan  Board. 

Your  Memorialists  respectfully  represent  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  all  powers  enjoyed  by  the  Citv  of  London, 
and  by  Liverpool,  Bradford.  Bristol,  Hull,  and  other 
large  towns,  should  be  conferred  on  the  metropolis  by 
sueli  changes  in  its  government  as  will  give  nnitvand 
greater  powers,  and  cheaper  and  better  government, 
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B.1D  BUILDING. 

Sin, — I see  you  have  quoted  from  the  Sheffield 
I Independent  a communication  having  reference 
! to  the  brick  buildings  iu  Sheffield,  some  of  the 
I oldest  brick  buildings  not  having  a decayed 
j brick — those  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  old, 

I and  in  very  exposed  situations, — whilst  in  those  of 
! a more  recent  date  the  bricks  are  crumbling 
I away.  The  bricks  of  the  former  were  made  by 
I Glaves.  He  had  the  clay  dug  out  and  thrown 
1 up  to  be  exposed  to  the  frost  of  the  winter 
1 months,  and  then  in  the  spring  made  it  into  bricks, 

I and  his  clay  was  not  mixed  with  any  other 
substance ; whilst  for  the  bricks  in  the  build- 
I inga  of  more  recent  date  the  clay  was  dug  out, 

1 mi-xed  with  large  quantities  of  earth,  and  made 
into  brick  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  a person  visit 
I one  of  these  modern  brick.yarda  and  see  bricks  , 
I of  this  description  spread  out  to  dry  : they  look 
i like  earth  itself,  or  rather  dirt  j they  appear  like 
I the  sun-dried  bricks  of  Egypt  held  together  by 
straw.  Having  said  this  of  the  bricks  of  modern 
date,  I would  notice  the  other  peculiarities  of 
I such  buildings,  as  everything  in  their  erection  is 
on  a par  with  the  bricks  composed  of  such 
I rubbish.  The  mortar  is  like  dirt  scraped 
: out  of  the  lanes  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
« bourhood.  (There  is  a good  mortar  used  in 
I Sheffield,  composed  of  suitable  quantities  of 
lime  and  furnace  cinders,  both  for  buildino’ 
i and  plastering,  made  in  a mortar  - milT 
, by  grinding.)  The  plastering  appears  to  have 
little  lime  and  less  hair,  for  large  pieces  fall  oil 
i and  expose  the  bare  walls.  I have  seen  a 
< locality  in  which  bouses  are  run  up  by  the  street, 

; halfway  between  Sheffield  and  Rotherham,  in 
which  the  bricks  are  exposed  to  the  extent  of 
. square  yard, — mind,  these  are  new  house 
occupied  by  their  first  tenants.  The  doors,  from 
i their  being  made  of  green  wood,  have  so  run  in 
I that  I could  put  my  hand  between  them  and  the 
: doorstep.  In  one  house,  in  quite  an  opposite 
I direction,  I have  seen  a cupboard  skellowed 
in  all  directions  6 in.  away  from  the  plumb. 
The  yards  to  some  of  these  houses  are  not 
1 much  wider  than  one  of  the  rooms.  There 
is  an  erection  under  one  roof;  at  each  gable 
end  IB  a privy,  and  in  the  middle  a midden 
i the  size  of  the  two  privies, — of  which  I shall  say 
no  more,  except  that  those  who  planned  such 
: ashpits,  when  full,  ought  to  be  made  to  empty 
n them.  I could  point  out  another  locality  in 
' which  houses  have  been  built  by  the  street  in 
which  the  gable  ends  are  only  5 in.  thick,— a 
half  a brick  ; and  what  makes  one  gable-end  the 
more  glaring  is,  there  is  a passage  underneath 
the  end  house,  and  a brickyard  disused  at  the 
front  of  the  gable  end.  In  'Sheffield,  it  is  said, 
“such  houses  hold  one  another  up,  and  if  they 
were  built  singly  and  alone  they  would  tumble 
down.”  In  another  locality,  I have  seen  the 
Rfoof  stripped  of  the  slates, — from  its  blue 
Islates,  I presume, — from  being  nailed  with  iron, 
linstead  of  copper  nails.  These  houses  have  a 
Isbabby.genteel  appearance  ; some  are  double, 
ywith  bay  wiudows;  others  nothing  but  single 
Ihouses,  with  “salt-box  Icitchens,”  i.e.,  a lean-to 
I of  but  one  story,  that  projects  outwards  about 
Jono  or  two  yards.  These  contain  a sink-stone 
land  set-pot,  with  a back  and  also  a middle 
jWoor.  I have  seen  some  lots  of  property  in  a 
Idifferent  locality  in  which  each  house  has  a 
IpmaU  kitchen  taken  from  a small  room,  the 
^ppor  stories  being  over  both : these  kitchens 
licontain  a sink-stone,  at  the  other  aide  a set-pot, 
iia  middle  and  a back  door,  A stoat  mao  washing 
bis  face  would  have  some  difficulty  not  to  rub 
bis  elbows  against  the  sides  of  the  walls, 
Dwhilst  his  wife,  in  washing,  when  using  the 
tttab.  Las  to  stand  in  the  doorway  of  the 
ibiddlo  or  back  door.  The  houses  have  been  so 
Ibuiit  as  to  conform  to  the  Act  of  Parliament : 
iT-heso  thus  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
las  all  houses  in  Sheffield  must  have  the  sem' 
itilanco  of  double  houses.  A good  single  house 
! )f  the  old  type  is  far  better,  both  for  health  and 
vionveuienco,  than  such  “improved  dwellings  for 
he  working  classes.”  These  mushroom  erec- 
■lons,  of  course,  are  run  up  by  speculating 
iouilders,— men  without  capital,  and  little  credit. 

the  inevitable  consequence,  their  houses,  as 
lOoa&B”  finished.”  ava  thmsh  ;nfr.  thn 


Is.,  as  it  did  not  signify  to  him  what  he  was 
charged,  as  he  well  knew  that  not  he,  but  other 
persons  would  be  the  sufferers,— that  much- 
abused  class,  the  bankrupt’s  creditors.  I had  a 
conversation  about  this  man  with  a retired 
builder,  who  said  he  did  pay  a something  to 
the  pound  j but  he  knew  one  worse  (the.se 
were  close  neighbours).  His  creditors  came 
upon  him  for  payment ; they  thought  thoy 
were  sure  of  payment,  having  two  lots  of  pro- 
perty on  band,  the  first  just  finished.  They 
went  to  one  man  who  they  thought  was  a 
creditor,  who  coolly  told  them  they  could  take 
the  finished  property  by  paying  off  the  mort- 
gage.  The  creditors,  after  some  deliberation, 
came  to  the  conclusion  not  to  finish  the  other 
property.  The  builder  applied  to  a manager  of 
a public  company  for  a situation,  which  he 
obtained,  where  he  has  been  ever  since,  and  he 
has  never  been  troubled  about  his  liabilities. 
Another  speculating  builder  has  failed  no  less 
than  six  times.  The  question  naturally  presents 
itself, — 'What  will  become  of  the  erections  run 
up  by  the  jerry  builders,  and  how  long  will  they 
last  with  safety  to  those  who  may  inhabit  them 
in  future  years  ? They  will  soon  wear  out,  like 
a man  in  a consumption  ; or,  to  use  a Sheffield 
phrase,  will  have  at  some  time  to  be  pulled 
down  to  save  their  lives,  and  rebuilt  afresh. 
Would  you  allow  me  to  throw  out  the  sug- 
gestion  for  those  who  buy  new,  or  build  property, 
to  be  careful  as  to  what  they  purchase,  and  in 
the  selection  of  whom  they  employ  to  build;  in 
a word,  to  have  dealings  with  none  but  men  of 
character  and  good  reputation  ? I will  close  by 
saying  a word  in  favour  of  good  bricks : it  is 
that  they  are  the  most  durable  and  the  best 
protection  against  fire.  This  was  seen  in  the 
great  fire  of  Chicago  j buildings  of  granite  were 
shivered  into  splinters,  and  marble  fronts  were 
speedily  turned  into  quicklime.  It  must  have 
looked  very  sin^larto  see  largo  public  buildings 
divested  of  their  fronts,  whilst  their  inside  walls 
remained  intact.  T.  C.  Hi-nchcliffe. 


staircase  leading  from  the  north  courtyard  to 
the  ante-chapel.  An  organ,  built  by  Mr.  H. 
Jones,  of  Fulham-road,  is  placed  in  a recess  or- 
chamber  on  the  north'  side  of  the  chapel.  The 
reredos  is  to  be  a sculptured  crucifix,  with  S-t. 
Mary  and  St.  John,  on  which  Mr.  T.  Woolner, 
A.R.A.,  has  now  been  for  some  time  engaged. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street,  R.A,  The 
painted  decorations  are  by  Mr.  Daniel  Bell. 


finished,”  are  thrust  into  the  market 
• y somo  auctioneer.  Many  of  these  speculating 
fodders  are,  to  the  rest  of  the  trade,  like  the 
^og  in  the  manger  in  one  of  JEsop’s  fables,  who 
|annot  live  themselves,  and  therefore  try  to 
i'revcnt  others  from  living,  and  acquirino-  an 
•'onourable  reputation.  I could  point  out  one  of 
ach  men,  who,  in  a great  measure,  has  been 
36  cause  of  land  at  3d,  a yard  being  raised  to 


NEW  CHAPEL  OF  LUTON  HOO  PARK. 

The  chapel  of  Luton  Hoo,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Gerard  Leigh,  in  Bedfordshire,  has  been 
opened. 

The  chapel  opened  occupies  a portion  of  the 
north  wing  of  the  old  mansion.  The  original 
chapel  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed Luton  Hoo  (then  the  property  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Bute),  some  thirty  years  ago,  a 
chapel  noted  for  its  foreign  woodwork,  illustrated 
by  Mr.  H.  Shaw.  The  rest  of  the  house  was 
restored  in  a sumptuous  way  some  years  ago  by 
the  present  owner,  but  the  north  wing  was  only 
roofed  over,  and,  though  e.xternally  complete, 
was  internally  a mere  vast  barn,  without  floor, 
ing  or  divisions  of  any  sort.  This  has  now  been 
reinstated,  a considerable  portion  of  the  wing 
being  converted  into  a chapel,  and  space  being 
found  for  a large  number  of  rooms  in  addition. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  Hoo  was  the  corridor 
which  led  half  through  the  length  of  the  house  ; 
this  has  now  been  continued  on  to  the  north,  paved 
with  marbles,  and  at  its  northern  end  formed 
into  a vestibule  or  ante-chapel  to  the  chapel. 
The  chapel,  in  internal  dimensions,  is  about 
25  ft.  by  70  ft.,  and  is  terminated  at  the  east  end 
l3y_a  semicircular  apse.  Round  tho  western  half 
it  is  seated  with  stalls,  with  carved  oak  canopies. 
The  floor,  which  is  an  arrangement  of  marble 
and  tiles,  rises  by  six  steps  to  the  altar.  The 
apse  is  ascended  and  lined  entirely  with  ala- 
baster, and  its  domed  vault  is  painted  with  a 
large  figure  of  our  Lord,  on  a throne  surrounded 
by  saints.  Among  those  on  His  left  are  SS. 
Ethelreda,  Agnes,  Helen,  and  Katherine,  whilst 
on  his  right  are  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Stephen,  and 
John  the  Baptist.  Tho  whole  of  the  windows 
are  filled  with  stained  glass,  which,  owing  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  drawing,  and  tho  sparing  use  of 
colour,  is  some  of  the  most  successful  work  of 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  subjects  are  from 
the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  figures  of  the  Apostles. 
In  the  ante-chapel  windows  are  figures  of  the 
four  doctors,  Ambrose,  Gregory,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine,  and  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah, 
and  Isaiah.  The  ceiling  of  the  chapel  is  a 
moulded  flat  wooden  ceiling,  divided  into  panels, 
embellished  with  gold  and  colours,  the  subjects 
the  heads  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and 
monograms  being  introduced  in  the  principal 
panels.  Over  the  ante-obapel  is  a gallery  entered 
from  the  bedroom  floor,  fitted  up,  like  the  chapel, 
with  stalls.  Provision  is  made  for  the  access  or 


THE  WORK  DONE  BY  THE  LONDON 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 

At  the  meeting  in  which  the  Board  opened 
their  new  offices  on  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
Sir  Charles  Reed,  the  chairman,  made  a general 
statement  as  to  the  work  done  by  the  Board. 
He  said  : — 

“Wo  decided  io  1871,  upon  f he  best  evidence  we  had, 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  provide  school  accommodation  for 
at  least  112,000  children.  We  decided  that  100,000  places 
should  be  provided  at  once.  Before  wo  entertained  the 
question  of  building  for  our  own  convenience  and  comfort 
wo  had  already  arranged  for  tho  erection  of  100  schools,— 
ninety-nine  built  by  us  aud  one  being  purchased,  having 
been  built  by  others, — providing  accommodation  for 
something  like  80,000  children.  I am  now  able  to 
announce  that  silty. five  of  those  new  schools  have  been 
opened,  giving  accommodation  for  81,987;  that  thirty-five 
more  schools  are  now  being  built  to  give  accommodation 
for  26,736 ; and  that  tho  Board  have  taken  steps  to  secure 
sites  for  thirty-four  more  schools  with  accommodation  for 
24,000 ; making  a total  up  to  this  time  arranged  for  by  the 
Board  of  13l  schools  with  accommodation  for  108,930 
school  places.  It  is  duo  to  our  architect  to  say  that 
thirty-seven  of  these  schools  have  been  planned  by  him. 
Twenty-eight  schools,  prior  to  Mr.  Robson's  appointment, 
wo.g  planned  by  outside  architects.  Our  esiimate  iul87;j 
111.  per  head  for  these  schools;  but  by  a statement 
recently  presented  by  the  chairmen  of  the  Works  Com- 
mittee,  which  I believe  is  fairly  correct,  it  will  be  seen 
that  tho  first  sixty-three  schools  have  not  cost  ns  more 
than  9/,  139.  4d.  At  any  rate,  we  may  fairly  say  [that  the 
estimate  of  1873  has  not  been  exceeded ; and  including  all 
extras  and  legal  charges,  the  cost  will  not  bo  more  than 
101.  per  head.  Now  1 think  this  must  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Board  when  they  know  that  in  provincial  towns,  like 
Bradford,  the  cost  is  double  that  which  has  been  incurred 
by  the  School  Board  for  London.” 

The  average  attendance  at  all  efficient  schools 
in  London  has  been  increased  by  the  Board  from 
171,769  in  1871  to  256,391  in  lb7i.  This  gives 
an  increase  in  all  efficient  schools  in  London,— 
Board  schools  and  voluntary  schools, — as  follows  r 
Increased  accommodation  about  100,682  places ; 
increased  school  roll,  13-1,582 ; and  increased 
average  attendance,  86,531.  This  shows  an 
advance  upon  the  year  1871  of  50-37  per  cent. 


THE  WALKER  ART  GALLERY, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  new  art-gallery, 
of  which  we  gave  a view,  plan,  and  particulars  in 
the  Builder  of  13th  of  June  last,  has  now  been 
laid  by  the  Duke  of  Edinbargh.  Mr.  Sherlock 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Vale  are  the  architects.  The  cost 
will  be  20,000Z., — a gift  from  the  Mayor  for 
the  present  year,  Mr.  Alderman  Walker.  The 
edifice  will  bo  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  archi- 
tecture. The  centre  of  the  front  will  face 
William  Brown-street,  where  there  is  a portico 
of  four  fluted  columns,  with  carved  capitals, 
approached  by  a flight  of  twelve  steps.  The 
fa9ade  extends  70  ft.  to  the  right  and  left  of  tho 
portico,  making  a frontage  of  180  ft.  Bat  wo 
must  refer  to  the  full  particulars  already  given 
on  page  500  of  the  present  volume. 


THE  WORKS  AT  THE  TUNNEL  UNDER 
THE  MERSEY. 


The  preliminary  operations  in  connexion  with 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  tunnel  under 
the  Mersey,  between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead, 
are  being  carried  forward  by  the  driving  of  a 
teat  “heading”  under  the  bed  of  the  river 
between  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  shores. 
On  the  Birkenhead  side  the  shaft  has  already 
been  sunk  to  the  required  depth  of  98  ft.,  and 
the  tunnel  heading  of  9 ft.  in  diameter  has  been 
driven  to  the  extent  of  100  yards  in  length. 
From  what  has  already  been  effected,  tho  engj. 
neera,  Messrs.  Brnnlees  & For,  state  that  the 
peculiar  kind  of  red  sandatono,  through  which 
the  tunnel  will  pass,  is  the  best  kind  of 
rock  for  snoh  a purpose  j and  that  tho  “ faults” 
are  gpecially  advantageous,  being  filled  up  with 
material  that  makes  the  rook  more  impervious. 
They  add  that  this  sandstone,  at  the  depth  of 
the  Cheshire  shaft  which  has  been  sunk,  is  the 
same  solid  and  bard  description  of  stone  so  fre- 
quently  penetrated  in  the  various  engineering 
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boarhood,  and  is  in  erery  way  adaptable  for  tbe 
anccessful  formation  of  tbe  tunnel.  On  the 
Liverpool  side  the  shaft  for  the  heading  has 
been  constructed  near  George’s  Dock,  and  on 
this  side  of  the  river  a gradient  of  one  in  forty 
will  take  the  tunnel  very  deep  below  the  bed  of 
the  river,  leaving  at  least  35  ft.  of  rock  between 
the  top  of  the  passage  and  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  On  the  Cheshire  side  the  middle  of  the 
river-bed  will  be  reached  with  an  incline  of  one 
in  thirty-seven.  Messrs.  Brunlees  & Fox  con- 
sider that  the  heading  can  be  driven  in  hfty.five 
weeks,  and  that  the  fall-sized  tunnel  and  all  the 
works  can  be  completed  within  two  years.  The 
tunnel  itself  under  the  river  will  be  1,300  yards 
in  length,  but  the  entire  length  of  the  railways 
in  connexion  with  it  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
will  be  a little  more  than  three  miles.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  heading  is  50,000L,  and  of 
the  tunnel  and  railways  in  connexion  with  it 
■600,0001.  The  subscribers  towards  the  50,C00I. 
for  the  heading  are  to  have  it  returned  when 
that  portion  of  the  work  has  been  accomplished, 
and,  in  addition,  are  to  receive  a similar  sum  in 
paid-up  shares  in  the  company. 


CONSECEATION  OF  THE  CATHEDBAL  OF 
ST.  .4NDREW,  INYBBISESS. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Inverness,  in 
•connexion  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
has  been  consecrated  with  great  ceremony.  The 
foundation-stone  of  this  cathedral  was  laid  in 
1866,  by  the  late  Archbishop  Longley,  Primate 
of  All  England.  It  was  opened  for  public 
worship  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1867,  by  the 
late  Bishop  Wilborforce,  all  the  Scottish  bishops 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  A debt  of 
•6,0001.  then  existed  on  the  building,  and  thus 
the  ceremony  of  consecration  could  not  be  per- 
formed. Within  five  years  this  debt  has  been 
wiped  off.  The  total  coat  has  been  about  20,0001., 
and  to  this  has  to  be  added  about  5,0001.,  value 
of  gifts  to  the  church.  This  cathedral  at  Inver- 
ness  is,  as  yet,  the  only  building  of  the  kiud 
connected  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
but  a second,  and  on  a much  grander  scale  — 
that  of  St.  Mary’s — is,  as  our  readers  know,  at 
present  in  course  of  erection  at  Edinburgh. 


EXHIBITION  OF  SANITARY  APPLIANCES, 
GLASGOW  CONGRESS. 

The  report  in  our  last  number  of  proceedings 
at  the  opening  of  this  Exhibition  (p.  823)  was 
printed  without  the  revision  of  the  editor,  and 
an  expression  was  used  with  reference  to  the 
•observations  made  by  him  on  the  occasion,  out 
of  place  in  these  pages. 

The  reporter  misunderstood  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
remark  with  regard  to  the  houses  in  Shaftes- 
bury Park.  So  far  from  saying  that  they  “ had 
been  pat  up  at  one-tbird  less  cost  than  on 
the  ordinary  system,”  he  urged  that  if  they 
had  been  built  of  concrete,  instead  of  in  the 
ordinary  way  they  are,  one-third  of  the  cost 
might  have  been  saved  and  the  houses  would 
have  been  drier. 

There  were  170  exhibitors,  and  many  of  the 
objects  sent  were  of  on  interesting  and  useful 
character.  The  collection  was  visited  by  a 
number  of  persons,  but  scarcely  to  the  extent  it 
deserved.  The  site  was  a little  too  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  the  approach  to  the  build- 
ing  was  atrocious. 


STATISTICS  OF  RAILWAY  EXPENDITURE. 

An  interesting  statistical  statement  of  the 
total  capital  expended  «)n  railways  in  works  up 
to  June,  1874,  and  also  the  capital  expended 
during  the  past  half-year,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, from  which  it  appears  that  the  aggregate 
capital  expended  on  the  twenty-two  leading 
railways  mentioned  below,  to  June  last,  amounted 
in  round  numbers  to  nearly  470,000,0001.,  and 
that  the  total  outlay  during  the  last  half-year  in 
works  on  the  same  railways  was  8, 539, 2-13?. 
Thus  the  total  capital  expended  on  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  line  to  Juno  last  was  5,211,7631., 
and  during  the  last  half-year,  56,8761.;  on  the 
Caledonian  line  during  the  same  periods  respec- 
tively,  25,278,7131.,  and  556,3241. ; Furness, 
4,261,6451.,  and  208,1121.;  Glasgow  and  South- 
Western,  8,420,9541.,  and  221,5691. ; Great 
Eastern,  28,699,0021.,  and  137,7941.  ; Great 
Northern,  22,502,5631. ; Gt.  Western, 49,892,2511., 
and  .5.76,6261.  ^ Laaicaabiro  and  Yorkshire, 


’ 26,208,9331.,  and  657,2821. : London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast,  18,155,0031.,  and  177,6731. ; 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  19,973,0911., 
and  472,2191.;  London  and  North-Western, 
61,588,9231.,  and  977,6531. ; London  and  South- 
Western,  18,362,4731,,  and  274,5261. ; Manches- 
ter, Sheffield,  aud  Lincolnshire,  15,609,5561., 
and  374,6801. ; Metropolitan,  7,862,6311.,  and 
76,1141.;  Metropolitan  District,  5,405,2251.; 
Midland,  47,763,5231.,  and  1,513,8631.;  North 
British,  23,814,2181.,  and  210.5051.;  North- 
Eastern,  48,130,4681.,  and  966,5601.;  North 
London,  3,768,3891..  and  22,8901.;  North  Staf- 
fordshire,  7,394,1111.,  and  114,5691.;  South 
Devon,  3,645,8461.,  and  50,1181.;  and  South- 
Eastern,  19,063,3221.,  and  73,8951.  The  dis- 
parity in  the  cost  of  construction  of  some  of  the 
several  lines  is  also  noteworthy.  For  example, 
the  outlay  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company  in  works  to  June  last,  with  a mileage 
of  1,578J,  was  01,598,9281. ; whereas  the  Great 
Western,  with  1,510  miles,  or  only  68  miles 
less,  was  49,892,2511. ; the  London  and  Brighton, 
with  369  miles,  the  London  and  South-Western, 
with  669  miles,  and  the  South-Eastern,  with 
333J  miles,  cost  each  from  18,000,0001.  to 

19.000. 0001.,  wliilst  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  with  only  127|  miles,  cost  19,973,0911.,  or 
about  157,0001.  per  mile,  as  against  only  about 

60.0001.,  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  London 
and  Brighton  and  the  South-Eastern  lines.  The 
construction  of  the  Metropolitan,  12|  miles  iu 
length,  cost  upwards  of  655,0001.  per  mile,  and 
that  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  7?  miles,  about 
770,0001.  per  mile. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS,  LIYERPOOL. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder  of  last  week  there  is  a 
paragraph  beaded  "Clearing  away  at  Liverpool,” 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  a letter  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Huggins,  deprecating  the  removal  of  St. 
Nicholas  Church.  I think  ho  has  found  what  is 
usually  termed  " a mare’s  nest.”  I have  never 
heard  of  such  a scheme,  which  if  it  had  been 
entertained  by  any  of  the  public  bodies  of  the 
' town,  I certainly  should  have  done.  It  is  possible 
that  some  hare-brained  projector  may  have 
suggested  it,  but  it  needed  no  protest  against  it. 
The  vis  inertice  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  muni- 
cipal imijecunioaity,  would  be  a sufficient  safe- 
guard.  I am  not  aware  of  any  possible  reason, 
either  ccsthetically  or  for  public  convenience, 
which  would  require  the  removal  of  the  structure. 
I do  not  think  it  is  in  any  greater  danger  of 
removal  than  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

The  tower  and  lantern  were  not  erected  eighty 
years  ago  as  the  paragraph  states,  but  fifty-five 
years  ago,  in  1819.  The  lantern,  which  is  a 
very  beautiful  design,  is  not  an  imitation  of  that 
at  Newcastle.  The  "motif”  may  be  the  same, 
but  the  working  of  it  out  and  tho  proportions  are 
different.  J.  A.  PlCTON. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Biggleswade.  — The  reports,  to  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  of  Dr.  Prior  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  and  of  Mr.  D.  Miller,  tho  In- 
specter  of  Nuisances,  show  the  usual  bad  state 
of  things,  and  superabundance  of  nuisances 
which  must  render  the  duties  of  these  officers 
most  onerous  and  troublesome.  Typhoid  fever 
had  broken  out  in  tho  village  of  Biggleswade, 
aud  the  medical  officer  reports  upon  that.  It 
was  clear,  however,  that  the  first  case  came  from 
Nottingham,  with  a tramp,  but  it  soon  attacked 
others  iu  overcrowded  aud  otherwise  defective 
dwellings,  where  six  cases  are  reported  on.  The 
inspector  of  nuisances  reports  that  he  has 
served  sixty-six  notices  requiiing  abatement  of 
existing  nuisances  in  the  pari.shes  of  Biggles- 
wade, Potton,  Sajidy,  Shefford,  Clifton,  Blanham, 
Arlesley,  and  Bverton. 

Carlisle.  — Fever  has  for  some  time  been 
epidemic  here,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  abate- 
ment. Sanitary  meetings  of  residents  have 
been  called  by  Dr.  Elliot,  and  held  in  the 
Town-hall.  Dr.  Elliot  thought  that  if  the  town 
was  inspected  by  members  of  the  corporation 
and  inhabitants,  dividing  themselves  into  sec- 
tions, it  would  conduce  to  the  general  health. 
This  is  being  done  with  good  will,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  benefit  will  follow  from  it.  Many  of 
the  local  clergy  were  present.  Complaint  was 
made  that  no  proper  public  steps  had  been 
taken  till  now  in  dealing  with  the  disease. 
130  persons  bad  died  of  it  already. 

Preston. — Some  revolting  disclosures,  respect- 
ing the  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  lower  class 


of  dwellings  in  the  town  of  Preston,  were  lately  !: 
made  during  the  hearing  of  two  cases  before  ' 
the  borough  magistrates.  Steps  are  being  taken 
to  make  the  houses  tonantable,  and  the  cases 
meantime  have  been  adjourned. 

Stone.— From  Dr.  Ballard’s  report  on  the  sani-r^ 
tary  condition  of  Eccleshall  and  Trenthani,  it : 
appears  that  the  immediate  occasion  of  hisil 
inquiry  was  a record  in  the  quarterly  report  of  i 
the  Registrar-General  of  four  deaths  from  fever  | 
in  Eccleshall  sub-district.  Dr.  Ballard  ieamed!|i 
that  a serious  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  had  , 
taken  place  at  the  village  of  Barloston  in  theli 
Trentham  district,  aud  he  therefore  extended  his.)! 
inquiry  to  that  place.  In  the  village  of  Mill  I 
Meece,  at  one  of  a pair  of  old  stoue-built  houses,^ 
several  cases  occurred.  There  was  no  properj 
drainage  of  these  houses,  leading  to  the  pollution::: 
of  the  well  water,  and  a privy  used  by  the  peoples 
of  both  houses  was  in  a foul  state  and  badly  i 
constructed.  The  whole  of  the  village  was; 
practically  undraiuecl,  and  there  were  accumu-j 
lations  of  filth  and  offensive  sewage  close  to  thel 
dwellings.  The  privy  accommodation  wasj 
generally  unwholesome,  and  iu  one  instaneei 
consisted  merely  of  a hole  dug  in  the  earth,  withi 
an  imperfect  wooden  shed  covering  it.  At; 
Chebsey,  where  another  of  tho  deaths  occurred,;| 
the  diseaso  did  not  spread ; but  on  a forraeri 
occasion  some  years  ago,  when  enteric  fever  was 
introduced  into  the  village,  it  spread  very  exten.j 
sively.  Since  that  time  nothing  had  been  done) 
to  improve  generally  its  sanitary  conditioni 
Parts  of  the  village  wore  entirely  unprovidedij 
with  any  means  of  drainage,  and  in  other  partat 
the  drainage  provided  was  of  a very  imperfectj 
and  inefficient  character.  The  village  abounded) 
in  nuisances  from  sewage  matter's  and  in  excre^i 
ment  nuisances.  At  Baiiastou  he  found  thatii 
enteric  fever  had  occurred  in  five  houses  between) 
October  and  the  time  of  iris  visit.  It  was  most) 
probable  that  the  fever  spread  in  consequence ol, 
the  common  use  of  a well  in  very  close  proximity; 
to  a cesspool  receiving  tho  domestic  slops  from! 
all  the  houses,  as  the  well  could  scarcely  havfi' 
failed  to  become  polluted.  The  privies  were  alficj 
badly  constructed  and  unwholesome  from  accumu  j 
lations  of  excrement  in  and  about  them.  Thei 
drainage  of  the  part  of  the  village  abooi 
Barlaaton-gi'een  was  very  inefficiont.  The  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  should  immediately  put  intc; 
operation  the  powers  it]  possesses  to  procure  tho 
proper  sewering  and  drainage  of  the  villages  oi| 
Mill  Meece,  Cbebaey,  aud  Barlaston,  and  tht, 
disposal  of  their  sewage  in  such  a manner  that 
it  shall  not  be  a nuisance.  In  ail  these  village^ 
inquiries  of  a detailed  character  should  be  madii 
by  the  medical  officers  of  health  into  the  whole' 
someness  of  the  existing  privy  accoramodationi 
and  where  necessary  privies  should  be  recon:| 
Btructed  so  as  to  render  them  wholesome.  I], 
bis  opinion  earth-closets  might  in  most  cases, iii,| 
not  iu  all,  be  judiciously  substituted  for  thi: 
arrangements  now  iu  use.  The  medical  offioerl 
of  health  should  also  inquke  into  the  water  sup'; 
plies  of  these  villages,  and  where  there  may  b: 
found  to  be  any  danger  of  the  pollution  of  th' 
wells  from  soakage  into  them  of  slops,  liquids,  ci 
excremeutal  matters  proper  steps  should  be  takel 
to  obviate  the  source  of  danger  to  health. 

Cirencester. — From  a report  of  the  medioiJ 
officer  of  health,  Dr.  Bond,  to  the  Urban  Sanx; 
tary  Authority,  on  the  sauitary  condition  of  th: 
town,  it  appears  that  the  chief  requirement  Ci 
Cirencester  is  a supply  of  good  water.  TK 
supply  from  the  wells  is  defective,  in  qualib 
especially.  The  efficiency  of  the  sowers  is  mot 
than  doubtful,  and  in  some  places  there  are  n. 
sewers.  An  extended  system  of  sewerage  x 
necessary,  as  well  [as  plenty  of  water,  for  fiofll 
ing.  Irrigation  is  suggested.  A more  coraplel). 
system  of  “ dry  conservancy  ” is  considere 
quite  feaeible,  however,  in  the  meantime;  hi 
there  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  outfall  fl. 
Cirencester. 

Insanitary  Condition  of  Sedglcy. — A specif 
meeting  of  the  Upper  Sedgley  Local  Board 
Health  has  been  held  to  consider  the  steps  tot 
taken  to  stamp  out  the  present  visitation  » 
typhoid  fever  in  the  district.  Mr.  Homer  pr 
sided,  and  there  was  a full  attendance  of  men 
bers.  The  chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedingi 
said  the  unenviable  notoriety  which  the  Boat 
had  attained,  together  with  the  lamentable  _ai 
calamitous  results  of  the  factious  and  parsint 
niouB  spirit  which  had  actuated  them,  must  hai 
been  a source  of  regret  to  all.  Of  water,  thet 
was  a totally  inadequate  supply He  had  _sei 
from  four  to  twenty  houses  without  a sing 
supply  of  water,  and  the  cruel  shifts  the  inh 
bitants  of  these  houses  were  put  to,  bad  ul 
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j'doubtedly  served  to  induce  tbe  fearful  outbreak 
i.of  fever  which  was  nowraging.  Even  the  water 
[:available  was  for  the  most  part  impure,  in  con- 
jisequence  of  there  being  a total  absence  of  sewers 
Ibr  drains,  and  closets  running  over  in  tho  imme- 
idiate  vicinity  of  the  wells.  Dr.  Ballenden,  Mr. 
I Walker,  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Booker,  had  informed 
■ ,iim  that  the  outbreak  of  fever  was  in  a great 
UneaBuro  attributable  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Bvatcr  supply,  and  the  impurity  of  that  which 
> vas  obtainable.  As  to  the  removal  of  nuisances, 
^n  many  instances  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
Property  were  unable  to  dispose  of  their  night, 
jioilj  and  again,  disputes  took  place  amongst 
enants  as  to  whose  turn  it  was  to  empty  the 
aiddens,  and  thus  criminal  delay  was  occa- 
ioned.  People  could  not  wonder  that  men 
iving  in  these  places  flew  to  drink  and  the 
'ublic-house.  In  Robert-street  there  were 
sventy  houses  with  one  dilapidated  closet,  no 
irater,  and  fonr  visitations  of  fever.  If  the  Go- 
jemment  inspector  were  to  visit  that  district  in 
■B  present  condition,  the  first  order  issued  would 
e for  a’comprehentiive  system  of  deep  sewers, 
•hich  would  simply  mean  bankruptcy  for  them, 
rime  would  show  who  were  the  true  and  who  the 
ilse  economists.  After  several  gentlemen  had 
aoken,  it  was  resolved  nnanimously,  “ that  tho 
ispector  do  commence  forthwith  to  examine  all 
le  known  places  where  nuisances  exist,  that 
re  the  cause  of  this  calamity,  and  exercise  the 
owors  vested  in  the  Board  by  the  Nuisances 
bmoval  and  the  Sanitary  Acts,  without  delay.” 
i was  pointed  out  how  necessary  it  was  that 
ley  should  have  the  assistance  of  a medical 
Beer,  and  that  Dr.  Ballenden  should  bo  asked 
t accept  the  post  till  the  next  meeting  of  the 
bard,  when,  no  doubt,  a medical  officer  would 
^ appointed.  Dr.  Ballenden  said  he  should  be 
ny  happy  to  assist  the  sanitary  committee,  who 
lion  agreed  to  commence  their  inspection 
irthwith. 


iEICESTER  LEGTURE.HALL  AND  SCHOOL 
OF  ART  COilPETITiON. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Town  Council,  on  the 
i)th  ult.,  to  carry  out  tho  plan  submitted  by 
essrs.  Sbenton  & Baker,  of  Leicester,  subject 
a suitable  tender  being  obtained  for  the 
ipulated  sum  of  5,300Z. 

#To  Mr.  Hames,  of  Woburn-place,  London, 
XB  awarded  tho  second  premium,  of  201.  Five 
ts  of  drawings  were  sent  in. 

-- 

\ TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

II  Sir, — There  being  some  prospect  of  a change 
I the  stony  aspect  of  the  most  central  of  London 
|narc6,  I venture  to  protest  against  tho  pro. 
jisal  of  planting  shrubs  round  tho  Nelson 
t'lnmn.  This  would  hide  its  proportions,  and 
( every  way  objectionable.  If  tho  lions  require 
imo  protection  from  rough  usage,  a moat  filled 
r.ith  water  would  be  more  suitable,  nud  might 
^1  supplied  from  the  waste  of  tho  fountains. 
»iith  regard  to  the  square  itself,  no  change  will 
satisfactory  that  does  not  provide  a grand 
Bght  of  steps  opposite  the  portico  of  the  National 
jullery,  and  so  dispense  with  the  present  double 
■ghts  at  the  corners. 

il  should  occupy  too  much  space  were  I to  de- 
Oribo  at  length  all  that  could  bo  done  towards 
flaking  the  square  equal  to  its  important  place 
jiiongst  open  spaces.  Trees,  fountains,  ter- 
yoes,  grass,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  above  all 
Bituary  are  required  to  finish  suitably  what 
ilght  to  be  made  the  finest  place  in  London, 
till  this  would  cost  much  money,  but  after  all 
^oney  may  be  the  least  of  the  difficulties.  Surely 
limething  very  much  better  than  Leicestcr- 
ruare  is  possible.  J.  W. 


5’HE  TRAMWAY  COMPANIES,  AND  THE 
[ PAVING  OF  THOROUGHFARES. 

— From  the  notice  on  this  auhjert  in  your  paper, 
»-ur  readers  will  hare  learnt  that  the  Newington  Vestry 
lare  failed  in  their  attempt  to  get  wooden  blocks  substi- 
uled  for  stone  along  the  new  lines  of  the  London  Traiu- 
>.y8  Company. 

Bjstem  of  setting  tram-rails  in  asphalta  has  yet  been 
mnd  successful  finiinciBlly,  as  the  aaphalto  sgsinst  the 
.(Isis,  throughout  its  entire  length  and  breadth,  rigid 
Tii  unyielding,  and  therefore  liable  to  constant  fracture 
h'ita  edges  by  tho  constant  movement  of  tho  rails  under 
U'  weight  of  the  cars. 

■dwellers  on  the  various  tramway  routes,  made  and  pro. 

ted,  may  thus  concludo  that  their  only  choice  of  a 
lyement  lies  between  noisy  granite  and  dirty  macadam  • 
fit  I am  able  to  point  to  a successful  alternitivo  for  some 
'•-IS  now  in  use  at  Claphain. 

•-'.here,  vestry,  tramway  company,  and  paving  contrac- 
•'  B,  were  at  loggerheads  for  a long  time,  eacn  naturally 


objecting  to  be  saddled  with  the  cost  of  the  constant 
repairs  to  the  asphalte  through  which  the  tram-cars  ran. 

A compromise  was  at  length  arrived  at,  and  last  Christ- 
mas a composito  pavement  was  laid,  which  seems  to  have 
met  all  requirements  most  satisfactorily. 

It  consists  of  a single  set  of  granite  cubes  laid  length, 
ways  along  both  sides  of  each  rail,  and  occupying  a width 
of  4 in.  on  each  side  of  it.  The  whole  remainder  of  the 
road  between  the  cubes  is  laid  in  asphalte  as  before,  and 
Ihis  simple  modification  of  the  previous  paving  appears  to 
have  contented  allpartiea.  Tho  Vestry  and  the  public  gat 
tho  benefit  of  the  clean  and  uoiseleas  pavement.  The 
contractors  are  spared  the  inconvenienceof  doing  constant 
small  repairs,  and  the  Tramway  Company  are  saved  from 
all  annoyance  on  the  subject. 

As  this  plan  may  be  easily  adopted  elsewhere,  I venture 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  your  readers. 

E.  J,  H. 


PIPE  LAYING. 

Sin,— Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
columns,  to  ask  the  following  question 
Is  it  practicable  to  lay  stoneware  glased  socket-pipes 
under  water  without  any  protection,  with  the  exception 
of  that  alibi ded  by  the  natural  bed  of  the  water  ? 

Clebk  of  Works. 


"JERRY  BUILDINGS." 

At  the  Salford  Borough  Court,  Fletcher  Armstrong  and 
Peter  Dow,  of  Lower  Broughton,  were  summoned  before 
the  Mayor  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Mart,  for  constructing  ten 
dwelling-houses,  tho  floors  of  which  had  six  joists  7 in.  by 
2 in,,  instead  of  7 in.  by  2 J,  which  is  the  width  prescribed 
by  the  Salford  Corporation. 

Mr.  Wheatly,  Deputy  Town-clerk,  prosecuted  on  be- 
half of  the  corporation,  under  the  22nd  Section  of  the 
Salford  Improvement  Act,  1871.  Tho  defendants  are 
builders  of  a block  of  property  consisting  of  tea  bouses 
called  "Industrial  Dwellings"  situated  in  Pendleton- 
street,  Charlestown,  Pendleton. 

Tho  facts  of  the  case  were  proved  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
borough  engineer,  and  Mr.  Young,  tho  building  inspector, 
of  Saliord. 

Mr.  Fletcher  Armstrong,  one  of  the  defendants,  ap- 
peared, and  said  that  he  and  bis  partners  were  merely  the 
contractors.  Mr.  Lord,  he  said,  was  the  architect  of  the 
property;  it  belonged  to  a gentleman  named  Caldecott. 
The  specifications  indicatea  7 in.  bv  2 in.,  and  it  was  by 
these  they  bad  worked.  On  receiving  a notice  from  the 
surveyor,  they  sent  to  the  architect’s  ofiice,  but  he  was 
out  of  town  and  did  not  come  home  until  last  week.  They 
wore  perfectly  aware  of  the  bye-laws,  because  they  had 
built  a largo  quantity  of  property  of  their  own,  aud  they 
never  did  anything  of  the  kind  on  thoir  own  property. 
XVo  are  only  the  contractors  for  the  work,  and  we  have 
been  working  under  the  instructions  of  the  architect. 

Mr.  Mart  (to  the  Deputy  Town-clerk)  : Do  you  press 
for  heavy  damages  ? 

Mr.  W'heatly  ; Yea,  because  tho  defendants  knew  the 
law  and  transgressed  it.  We  have  now40O  or  600  dwelling- 
houses  being  constructed  ivithiu  the  borough.  There 
were  2,0J0  dwellings  built  in  the  borough  during  the  past 
year,  and  this  case  shows  bow  tho  dwellings  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  being  constructed. 

Mr.  Mart : You  will  bo  lined  IQl.,  but  if  any  other  case 
of  this  kind  comes  before  us  the  fine  wiU  bo  much 
heavier. 


ASPHALTE  CLEANSING  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  the  latter  part  of  last  year  an  advertisement 
appeared  in  your  columns,  which  emanated  from  an  amal- 
gamated  committee  of  tho  several  asphalte  companies 
of  London,  termed  tho  Central  Asphalte  Committee, 
otTering  a premium  of  fifty  guineas  for  the  best  idea  for 
cleansiug  the  London  asphalte,  the  corporation  having, 
through  Mr,  Hayward,  condemned  the  pavings  in  their 
present  state  as  the  mo:t  dangerous  and  least  suitable  for 
London  traffic.  There  were,  I understand,  between  fifty 
and  sixty  competitors,  and  among  the  contributions 
some  beautifully-prepared  designs,  aud  others  being 
nicely  thought  out  and  constructed  models.  Some  thirty 
or  BO  of  them  were  selected  by  tho  secretary,  and  placed 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  kindly  gave  their  rooms  for 
their  exhibition.  Since  that  time  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  the  matter,  except  what  conld  be  gathered  from  the 
clerk’s  official  letters  in  answer  to  mine  ; and  on  calling,  I 
learn  that  tho  committee  is  dissolved,  the  secretary,  of 
course  dismissed,  or  drafted  back  to  whencs  he  oaine,  and 
now  twelve  months  from  the  time  tho  matter  first  cropped 
up,  we  do  not  seem  any  nearer  to  a settlement  Chan  we 
did  in  March  last. 

I hope  you  will  be  able  to  fiud  room  for  this  letter,  as 
injustice  to  myself  and  other  competitors,  it  is  snrely 
time  that  the  thing  was  decided ; for  apart  from  the  waste 
of  time,  money,  &c.,  I,  at  least,  shou'd  like  my  contribu- 
tions back  Ilgam  intact,  which  I think  is  rather  improbable 
after  they  have  been  taken  to  the  Adelphi  and  back  to  the 
City,  anti  now  I suppose  kicking  about  in  the  offices  of  the 
Val  de  Travers  Company.  Competuoe. 


DAMPNESS  IN  STRONG  ROOMS. 

Sir, — I have  no  doubt  the  dampness  in  the 
strong  room,  about  which  your  correspondent 
" 0.”  writes,  is  caused  by  the  moisture  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere'  being  condensed  by  contact 
with  the  cold  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling  of  the  strong 
room.  The  atmosphere  being  84°  or  90°  would, 
of  course,  bo  capable  of  sospending  a great 
quantity  of  moistnre.  If  the  dampness  arises 
from  this  cause  ventilation  would  not  remove  it. 
The  only  way  of  preventing  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  either  to  dry  the  atmosphere,  warm  the  walls, 
ceiling,  and  floor,  or  else  to  cover  them  with 
boarding  or  felt,  or  with  boarding  covered  with 
felt  or  baize,  and  so  prevent  the  atmosphere  coming 
into  contact  with  the  cold  interior.  It  may  be 
that  the  strong  room  has  never  been  thoroughly 
dried  since  building : if  so,  this  wonld  increase 
the  dampness.  If  the  dampness  is  caused  by 


the  state  of  the  atmosphere  it  would  he  worao 
when  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  moisture,  and  no 
donbt  would  be  at  timos  quite  dry.  When  " C.” 
enres  it,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what 
means  he  succeeded.  J.  S. 


WASHABLE  CEILINGS. 

Sin,— Can  any  of  your  correspondents  suggest  a 
material  with  enamelled  surface,  not  too  thick  or  heavy,, 
to  be  affixed  to  the  ceilings  of  places  of  business  (where 
much  gas  is  burnt),  that  could  be  easily  washed  or 
cleansed,  aud  so  avoid  tho  interruption  of  businees,  as 
well  as  the  dirt  and  confusion,  caused  by  the  use  of 
whitewash.® 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  a Building  in  Lambeth. — A bnilding  in 
Marlborough-street,  New  Cut,  in  the  course  of 
erection  for  tho  School  Board,  has  fallen  in.  The- 
bnilding  is  situated  near  the  workhouse,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  five  men  were  engaged 
on  tho  scaffold,  and  others  on  the  lower  portion. 
All  at  once  the  men  observed  the  walls  bulge, 
and  the  wing,  which  is  three  stories  high,  fell, 
bnryiug  several  men  under  tho  rains,  who  have 
received  more  or  less  severe  fractures  and  other 
injuries. 

Fall  from  a Scaffold  in  Gateshead. — An  inqnest 
has  been  held  by  the  Newcastle  coroner  on  the 
body  of  James  King,  a labourer,  who  died  in  the 
Newcastle  Infirmary.  The  deceased  with  other 
three  or  four  workmen  were  carrying  a large 
atone,  weighing  about  5 cwt.,  on  the  scaffolding 
of  a new’  church  at  Gateshead  Low  Fell,  when 
one  of  the  planks  broke,  and  the  deceased  and 
another  workman  fell  into  a cellar,  a depth  of 
about  21  ft.  He  died  in  about  an  hour  and  a half 
after  being  admitted  to  the  Infirmary.  The  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  " Accidental  death.” 

Fall  of  a School  Roof. — The  roof  of  tho  Christian 
Brothers’  School,  Monntjoy-strect,  Dublin,  fell 
in  while  sixty  scholars  were  on  the  benches. 
Several  were  seriously  hurt,  but  no  deaths  were 
expected  to  occur. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — A memorial  window  to  the  late 
James  Moncrieff  Melville,  W.S.,  of  Hanley,  has 
been  erected  over  tho  gallery  in  the  north 
aisle  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  completing 
the  range  of  stained-glass  windows  on  that  side 
of  the  building.  The  design,  which  has  mosaic 
crystalline  colours,  contains  iu  the  centre  light 
an  illustration  of  onr  Lord  holding  in  one  hand  a 
book  with  the  inscription  "Alpha  aud  Omega," 
and  in  tho  other  a cruciform  sceptre.  The  back- 
ground is  a deep  ruby  with  gradated  clouds, 
upon  which  the  figure  stands.  The  two  side 
lights  are  illustrated  by  angels  bearing  te-xts. 
Messrs.  Ballantine  & Son  are  the  artists,  and  we 
believe  they  Lave  also  in  band  the  correspond- 
ing window  in  the  south  aisle,  which  is  to  be 
placed  there  to  tho  memory  of  Dean  Ramsay, 
When  that  is  done  the  entire  series  of  windows 
in  this  church  will  be  completed. 

^Toffat. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a hydropathic 
establishment  in  Moffat,  at  a cost  of  about 
4-0,000L  A largo  amount  of  the  capital  has 
already  been  subscribed,  and  a suitable  site  has 

been  acquired  for  the  building. The  directors 

of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  are  to  erect  a spacious 
building  for  their  branch  bank  at  Moffat.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  inclusive  of  site,  will  be 
about  -1-,000L 

Elgin. — The  rise  in  wages  and  the  prices  of 
building  materials  have  effectually  put  a stop  to 
building  in  Elgin.  Scarcely  a house  is  at  the 
present  moment  in  coarse  of  erection  in  the 
town,  says  the  local  Courant,  whereas  in  former 
years  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  two  or 
three  going  np  at  one  time  in  every  other  street. 
Families  can  be  named  by  the  half-dozen  who 
wish  to  come  to  settle  in  Elgin,  and  are  only  kept 
away  by  sheer  want  of  house  accommodation. 
The  deficiency  at  the  present  time  is  chiefly  in 
the  larger  class  of  honsea,  not  one  of  which  is  to 
be  found  unoccupied,  furnished  or  unfui’nished. 
However,  a proposal  has  been  mooted  for  making 
up  for  the  lack  of  private  enterprise  by  the 
establishment  of  a Joint-Stock  Company.  A 
scheme  has  been  thought  of  whereby  a great 
deal  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  building 
superior  dwelling-houses  with  a very  moderate 
amount  of  capital. 


The  Artisans’  Institute. — The  inaugural 
soiree  of  this  association  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day  next,  the  14th  instant.  Premises  have  been 
secured  in  Castle-street,  Upper  St.  Martin’s-lane^ 
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CHUECH-BUILDINQ  NEWS. 

Clewev. — Tlio  openlog  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
Clewer,  has  taken  place.  The  style  of  the 
bailding  is  Early  Euglish.  The  chancel  is  30  ft. 
in  length  and  20  ft.  in  breadth,  and  since  its 
opening  a Decorated  groined  roof  has  been  added 
to  it.  The  east  wall  has  been  stencilled  to 
imitate  a reredos,  which  it  is  contemplated  to 
provide  hereafter.  These  stencillings  consist  of 
the  initials  “X.P.C.”  and  “I.H.S.”  in  alternate 
spaces  right  and  left  of  an  altarpiece,  repre- 
senting Christ  carrying  a lamb,  painted  by 
Mr.  W.  Strange.  This  is  surmounted  by  the 
words,  ‘'The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  Temple.  Let 
all  the  earth  keep  silence,”  which  extends  in  one 
line  across  the  wall.  Above  this  there  is  one 
lancet-shaped  window.  The  communion-table,  or 
altar,  is  some  few  inches  from  the  wall,  against 
which  a super-altar,  with  marble  top,  is  fixed. 
The  steps  approaching  the  altar  will  be  laid  with 
Minton’s  mosaic  tiles,  in  pattern.  In  the  original 
building  there  was  an  archway  opening  from  the 
chancel ; but  this  has  been  filled  in,  and  sedilia 
and  credence-table  now  occupy  the  space.  The 
ohoir-stalis  are  at  present  of  plain  stained  deal  3 
but  this  is  also  regarded  as  temporai*y.  The 
chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a large 
arch,  filled  in  with  a carved  oak  screen,  sur. 
mounted  with  a large  cross,  the  whole  at  present 
being  plain  wood  3 but  this  will  receive  a varnish. 
The  decoration  of  the  roof  and  the  east  wall  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harley  & Fisher,  of 
London.  The  nave,  into  which  from  the  chancel 
there  is  a descent  by  two  or  three  steps,  is  72  ft. 
in  length,  and  2 ifc.  wide,  the  side-aisles  being 
each  10  ft.  wide,  giving  a total  width  of  41  ft. 
The  height  of  the  nave  to  the  pitch  of  the  roof 
is  52  ft.,  and  the  side-aisles,  which  are  covered 
by  a lean-to  roof,  are  34  ft.,  the  outer  walls  being 
14  ft.  high.  The  aisles  are  separated  by  an 
arcade  of  pointed  arches,  which  support  the 
clearstory  windows,  which  are  in  pairs  over  each 
arch.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars  are  of  Forest  of 
Dean  atone,  and  the  caps,  bases,  and  arches  of 
Bath  stone.  The  entrance  to  the  nave  is  by 
doors  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  north 
aisle.  In  the  western  wall  are  a row  of  lancet, 
shaped  windows,  surmounted  by  a rose-window. 
In  the  outer  walls  of  the  aisles  there  are  a series 
of  lancet-shaped  windows.  The  church  is  seated 
with  plain  stained  deal  forms,  with  backs,  and 
rush-bottomed  chairs.  The  aisles  are  laid  in 
cement  3 hut  the  complete  plans  contemplated 
its  being laidin  Minton's  tiles.  The  roof  is  open, 
and  is  composed  of  plain  oak.  The  whole  of 
the  interior  is  stuccoed.  Oo  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  which  communicates  with  the 
chancel  and  with  the  south  aisle,  is  an  incom- 
p?ete  room,  intended  for  the  vestry.  The  door 
in  the  south  aUle  is  incomplete,  hut  some  carving 
is  contemplated.  An  organ  is  said  to  be  very 
urgently  needed,  and  3001.  is  the  sum  proposed 
to  be  expended  upon  it.  The  building  is  of  stock 
bricks,  with  Bath  atone  dressings  for  windows 
and  doors.  There  is  a bell-turret  springing  from 
the  junction  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  It  is  sur. 
mounted  by  a fioial  and  weathercock,  the  total 
height  being  90  ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
bailding  will  be  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  of 
the  same  character  as  that  in  front  of  the 
House  of  Mercy.  The  architect  of  the  building 
is  Mr.  W.  Woodyer,  of  Graffham,  Guildford  ; and 
the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Wheeler,  Brothers,  of  Reading,  contractors, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  church  will  be  lighted 
with  gas.  The  heating  arrangements  are  by 
Messrs.  Remington  &Co.,  of  Skipton,  Yorkshire, 
and  there  are  open  gratings  in  the  nave  through 
which  warm  air  will  find  its  way  into  the 
building  from  the  piping  concealed  beneath. 
With  reference  to  finance,  it  is  stated  : “By  the 
kiudness,  chiefly  of  two  friends, — one  of  whom 
gave  3,0001.,  and  the  other  1,2001.,  to  which  was 
added  the  less  considerable  but  very  valuedhelpof 
others, — we  were  enabled  to  commence  building 
the  nave  of  the  church.”  The  contract  was  for 
4,3271. 5 but  there  have  beeu  many  extra 
expenses, — viz.,  sittings,  gas,  heating,  &c., — 
leaving  a debt  of  at  least  8001.,  which  (unless 
some  unforeseen  help  comes)  must  fall  as  a 
burden  |upon  the  offertory.  Abont  1,0001.  are 
also  needed  to  complete  the  vestries  and  the  rest 
of  the  church  as  originally  designed. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's. — The  new  church 
of  Emmanuel,  on  the  West  Hill,  has  been  conse- 
crated.  Mr.  Skeller  was  the  architect  5 Mr.  J. 
Howell,  the  builder  3 and  Mr.  Murray',  clerk  of 
the  works. 

Moseley. — The  new  church  of  St.  Anno,  at 


Moseley,  Birmingham,  has  been  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  church  has  been 
built  at  the  solo  cost  of  Miss  R.  Anderton,  of 
Mo.^eley,  Wake  Green,  on  a site  given  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Taylor,  of  Moseley  Hall.  It  is  in  the 
Early  English  style  of  architecture,  situated 
near  the  top  of  Park  Hill,  adjacent  to  the 
Moseley -road.  The  building  will  furnish  aocom- 
modation  for  400  persons — 251  in  the  nave,  50" 
in  the  north  aisle,  G6  in  the  south  aisle,  and  30 
in  the  chancel.  The  cost  of  the  church  is 
between  6,0001.  and  7,000i. 

Marston. — The  church  of  St.  Paul,  Marston, 
and  the  burial-ground  attached  thereto, have  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Chester,  and  the 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Joseph  & John  Beswick, 
Knutsford.  Mr.  Walter  Edwards  discharged 
the  duties  of  clerk  of  the  works.  The  edifice 
affords  accommodation  for  between  300  and  400 
persons,  the  whole  of  the  sittings  being  free, 
open,  and  unappropriated.  It  is  built  in  the 
early  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  consists 
of  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  organ-chamber, 
and  vestry,  the  entrance-porch  being  on  the  north 
side,  and  a low  spiral  tower  at  the  west  end, 
with  a baptistery  underneath.  The  bailding  is 
of  brick,  moulded  ones  being  used  for  the  piers, 
arches,  windows,  and  doorways.  The  whole  of 
the  structural  timbers  of  the  .roof  are  dressed 
and  exposed  to  the  church.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  north  aisle  by  an  arcade  of  four  arches 
executed  of  bricks.  In  the  construction  of  the 
pulpit,  which  is  placed  at  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  timber  of  a light  colour  has  been  used,  in 
the  front  being  a representation  in  paint  of  St. 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  The  windows  consist 
of  cathedral  glass  of  various  tints.  The  centre 
light  of  the  cast  window  is  composed  of  stained 
glass,  portraying  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  3 
and  it  is  also  intended  to  fill  the  aide  lights  with 
glass  bearing  illustrations  of  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  Apostle. 


^O0lis  Utciibttr. 

Railway  Citrves  : a Complete,  Practical,  andEasy 
Systeyii  of  Setting  out  Railway  Curves  with 
Accuracy  and  Despatch.  By  John  Lean,  C.E. 
Kent  & Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Me.  Lean  is  a practical  engineer,  and  here  gives 
to  students,  in  a very  little  book,  the  rules  which 
have  served  bis  purpose  in  everyday  work, 
and  which  will  well  serve  them  likewise.  He 
includes  formulco  for  calculating  angles  of  inter- 
sections  for  permanent  way  fittings,  and  setting 
out  switches  and  crossings.  The  next  edition 
may  be  improved  by  a little  fui-ther  revision : 
for  example,  the  tangent  line,  on  which  much 
depends,  is  not  lettered  in  Figure  1. 


VARIORUM. 

“The  Last  of  the  Derwentwaters.” — Such  is 
the  title  of  a paper  read  to  tho  Keswick  Literary 
Society  by  Mr.  J.  Fisher  Croathvvaite,  a distin- 
guished member  of  the  Cumberland  Archmolo- 
gical  Association,  now  printed  in  an  octavo 
pamphlet,  and  illustrated  with  much  judgment 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Grayson,  the  local  secretary.  The 
subject-matter  is  beyond  our  province ; and,  as 
Southey  properly  held,  it  is  even  at  this  hour  an 
unpleasant  theme.  Nevertheless,  the  day  has 
arrived  at  which  we  must  nob  permit  a disagree- 
able sentiment  to  interfere  with  the  great  work 
of  historical  criticism  and  authentic  research  5 
and  we  must  therefore  thank  Mr.  Crosthwaite 
for  his  monograph.  The  main  object  of  the 
paper  is  to  rescue  from  oblivion  memories  of 

the  ancient  parish  of  Crosthwaite. Owen 

Jones’s  “ Grammar  of  Ornament.”  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  Mr.  Quaritch  is  publishing  this 
valuable  work  in  monthly  parts,  at  2b.  6d.  each, 

to  be  completed  in  28  parts. In  the  Art 

Journal  mention  is  made  of  Michelangelo’s  house 
in  Paris  : — “ The  Casa  Buonarroti,  taking  a pro- 
minent place  in  tho  personal  history  of  the 
artist,  obtains  corresponding  position  in  the 
programme  of  proceedings  : within  this  house, 
indeed,  the  minor  as  well  as  the  major  details  of 
a life  may  be  filled  in.  And  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  the  innate  love  for  relics  which  has  been 
planted  in  the  human  heart  will  be  gratified 
when  the  visitor  is  allowed  to  see,  or  even  to 
handle,  the  sword,  the  walking-sticks,  the  slip- 
pers, the  writing-table  which  Michelangelo  used 
or  wore  in  Florence.  It  is  a little  disappointing 
that  few,  if  any,  of  the  instruments  of  art  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  I cannot  but  think  there 


must  have  been  indifference,  or  even  worse,  in 
dealing  with  the  contents  of  the  Roman  studio. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  here  sundry  inscriptions, 
urns,  and  other  small  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture, 
found  in  the  atelier  after  death  3 but  what  would 
we  not  have  given  for  the  chisel  and  the  mallet 
wherewith  it  is  said  that  ‘Michelangelo,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  and  with  a body  announcing  weak- 
ness, made  more  chips  of  marble  fly  about  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  than  would  three  of  the 
strongest  young  sculptors  in  an  hour,  a thing 
almost  incredible  to  him  who  has  nob  beheld  it.’ 
The  contemporaries  and  immediate  survivors  of 
even  the  greatest  of  men  ai'e  proverbially  uncon- 
scions  of  the  conditions  of  posthumous  fame, 
and  of  the  demands  which  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies may  be  made  by  posterity.” 


UltsfcIIaiua. 

liarge  Ironworks. — Some  of  the  largest 
ironworks  in  the  world  are  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. The  works  of  Messrs.  Bolckow  & 
Vaughan,  at  Middlesbrough  and  Witton  Park,  are 
specially  entitled  to  take  rank  in  this  category, 
and  it  is  rather  a notable  fact  that  the  firm  who 
initiated  the  iron  trade  of  Cleveland  should, 
within  twenty  years  of  that  event,  have  become 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  iron-making 
concern  in  the  world.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
pany was  fixed  at  2,500,0001.,  and  1,000,0001. 
was  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  properties  and 
stock.  Since  then  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
company  has  been  increased  to  3,410,0001.  In 
addition  to  the  blast-famaces  at  Middlesbrough, 
Eston,  and  Witton  Park,  the  rolling-mills  at  the 
former  and  the  latter  places,  aud  the  great 
mines  at  Eston  and  Skelton,  it  holds, — with 
perhaps  only  two,  or  at  the  most  three  excep- 
tions,— the  largest  coal  royalties  in  the  North  of 
England,  aud  carries  on  large  steel-works  in 
Manchester.  Upwards  of  16,0001.  are  paid 
weekly  in  wages  and  salaries,  and  over  13,000 
hands  are  employed.  Tho  company  raise  about 

1.500.000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  and  from 
their  Eston  mines  alone  they  are  now  producing 
between  700,000  and  800,000  tons  of  ore  yearly 
Of  the  250,000  tons  of  pig-iron  which  the} 
annually  produce  the  company  convert  nearlj 

100.000  into  rails,  plates,  bars,  and  other  deacrip 
tions  of  manufactured  iron.  They  have  withir 
the  last  few  years  acquired  extensive  royal- 
ties in  Spain,  and  from  their  mines  ai 
Bilbao  they  raise  largo  quantities  of  hematite 
for  the  conveyance  of  which  to  their  Middles- 
brough works  they  employ  a fleet  of  steamers  0 
their  own.  Messrs.  Bolckow  & Vaughan’s  esta- 
blishments  produce  general  machinery,  castings 
fire-bricks,  and  rolling  stock  3 and  the  numbei 
of  wagons  which  they  own  and  employ  in  con 
nexionwith  their  numerous  works  aud  collieriei 
is  something  fabulous. 

Meclianical  Vibration  Retarding  Rust.— 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  American  Associatioi 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Professor  S.  S 
Haldeman,  of  Harrisburg,  read  a paper  with  thi 
above  title,  of  which  the  following  is  a brie: 
abstract : — When  railroad  bars  are  piled  besidi 
a road  they  soon  become  rusted,  while  thosi 
forming  the  tract  oi*e  but  little  subject  to  oxida 
tion  5 and  when  a rain  of  some  hours’  duiatioi 
falls  upon  rails  when  in  a state  of  rest,  as  upoi 
Sundays,  when  trains  do  not  run,  they  soon  ox 
hibitrust.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  ii 
chemical  combination  mechanical  vibrations  ma] 
interfere  with  the  molecular  arrangement  of  tht 
elements.  The  accuracy  of  these  casual  obser 
vations  should,  however,  be  submitted  to  the  tes 
of  experiment.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
this  brief  communication  it  was  suggested  tha 
possibly  the  oil  employed  upon  locomonvesmigh 
be  more  or  less  spread  in  a thin  film  over  the  rail 
in  use,  and  thus  prevent  their  oxidation.  Thii 
view  was  earnestly  combated  by  other  speakers 
Professor  Van  der  Weyde  was  quite  certain  tha 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Haldeman  bore  re 
ference  to  a fact  in  physics.  Molecular  vibra 
tions  tended  to  prevent  rnst.  A saw  hung  up 
unused,  would  soon  become  rusty  3 if  used 
would  keep  bright.  This  was  a general  ex 
perience  with  tools. 

Blacktofb.  — Construction  of  a Pier.- 
The  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company  ar 
uow  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a pier  a 
Blacktoft,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  of  the  Humbei 
The  pier  is  being  built  of  very  great  strength 
and  will  be  180  ft.  long. 
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A Relic  Shrine. — In  the  church  at  Marcel, 
ijorraine,  wliich  atill  retains  several  very  bcauti- 
ul  and  remarkable  relics  of  the  twelfth  and 
ihirfceeuth  centuries,  there  has  lately  been  dia- 
liovered  a relic-shrine,  which  must  formerly  have 
[tood  before  the  high  altar,  but  which  now 
iccopios  an  altogether  inappropriate  position. 
I.'hie  small  chef  d’ouvre  is  cut  out  of  a fine  white 
jandstoue,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a church  with 

|"e  naves  ; it  is  75  centimetres  in  length,  31  in 
adth,  and  35  in  height.  Each  compartment 
;he  shrine  is  externally  in  the  form  of  a niche, 
[ ornamented  with  rich  mouldings.  On  one 
he  long  sides,  in  bas-relief,  is  represented  the 
ration  of  Christ  by  the  three  kings;  in  the 
er,  Christ  in  the  centre,  with  Peter  and  Paul 
the  right,  and  John  the  Evangelist  and  John 
liaptiet  on  the  left.  On  the  short  sides  are 
resented,  respectively,  the  glorification  and 
annunciation  of  the  Virgin.  The  sculptures 
almost  entirely  intact,  and  of  masterly 
cation.  Several  groups  appear  to  be  exact 
ics  of  sculptures  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheitns, 
hat  it  may  be  concluded  the  little  monument 
pnated  in  that  town.  The  workmanship  is  of 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  which 
e the  sculptures  of  liheims  belong.  It  is 
thcr  remarkable  that  the  shriue  shows  traces 
painting  and  gilding.  This  art- work,  with  the 
Isrmission  of  the  Ober-Prasident  of  Alsace- 
lorraine,  will  be  restored  and  placed  again  in  a 
jroper  position  in  the  church  of  Marcel.  In  the 
kme  church  has  also  been  discovered  a bell,  of 
ke  sixteenth  century,  with  the  inscription  : — 
:Zu  Marcel  gnadich  bin  ich.  Maister  Conrat 
])n  Ticb  goa  mich.  Anno  1508.” 

I The  Metropolitan  Gas  Question. — In  the 
jourbof  Common  Council  last  week,  Mr.  Shaw, 
tiairman  of  the  Gas  and  Water  Committee, 
■iilled  the  special  attention  of  the  Court  to  the 
ps  question,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  now 
ifected  the  citizens,  demanding,  as  he  thought, 
triouB  consideration  and  prompt  action  in  the 
jiblic  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation. 
Ibe  Gas  and  Water  Committee  had  presented 
i elaborate  report  to  the  Court  on  the  whole 
lestion,  especially  as  it  affected  the  citizens, 
loy  recommended  that  they  should  be  autho- 
jed  to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a view 
bringing  the  several  matters  upon  which  they 
id  reported  under  the  more  immediate  notice 
the  President,  and  of  inducing  him  to  take 
eps  to  remedy  the  evils  adverted  to,  or,  if 
icessary,  to  favour  the  introduction  of  a 
sasaro  ,to  remedy  the  abuses  existing  under 
esent  legislation.  Mr.  Shaw  concluded  by 
oviug  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
ittee,  and  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to 
ke  whatever  steps  they  might  think  necessary 
ensure  a satisfactory  supply  of  gos  to  the 
tizena.  The  subject  gave  rise  to  a discussion, 
id  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw  was  adopted  almost 
lanimously. 

^Decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Staf- 
.rd. — This  church  has  been  re-opened  for  Divine 
Irvice.  The  walla  of  the  nave  and  transept  are 
linted  a reddish  purple ; the  principal  timbers 
J the  roof  are  stained  and  varnished  ; and  the 
|anifers  of  the  rafters  are  picked  in  vermilion. 
|ie  greatest  display  of  the  decorator’s  art,  bow- 
er, is  reserved  for  the  chancel.  Here,  the  dado 
..3  a blue  ground,  embellished  with  fleur-de-lis, 
»cred  monograms,  and  various  other  symbolical 

i signs,  finished  in  green  and  gold.  The  walls 
ove  the  dado  have  a cream-coloured  ground, 
ipercd  with  gold,  purple,  and  vermilion.  The 
j'do  and  the  diapered  walls  are  separated  by  a 
•Id  ground,  having  a band  of  vermilion  and 
le.  The  roof  of  tho  chancel  is  adorned  with 
aid  stars  upon  a sky-blue  ground ; the  beams 
(d  principals  are  picked  in  light  buff,  and  the 
lamfers  in  vermilion.  The  space  upon  each 
(.le  of  the  east  window  contains  a large  scroll 
■on  a cream-coloured  ground.  The  sittings 
ifoughout  the  church  have  been  cleaned  and 
jjramished.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
|r,  Arthur  Gee  and  Mr.  William  Hollis. 

QAmerican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Bw  York. — A committee  of  this  Society  has 
en  appointed  to  investigate  the  necessary  cou- 
1 lions  of  success,  and  to  recommend  plans  for, — 
St,  the  best  means  of  rapid  transit  for 
Bssengers;  and,  second,  the  best  and  cheapest 
Othods  of  delivering,  storing,  and  distributing 
ods  and  freight  in  and  about  the  city  of  New 
l>rk;  with  instructions  to  examine  plans,  and 
'receive  suggestions  such  as  parties  interested 
' the  matter  may  choose  to  offer,  and  to  report 
or  before  the  Ist  day  of  December,  1S74. 


New  Harbour  at  Boulogne. — A commission 
appointed  by  the  French  Government  to  inquire 
into  a plan  for  a projected  deep-sea  harbonr  at 
Boulogne  baa  just  held  its  first  sitting  at  that 
port.  The  plan  has  been  designed  to  overcome 
the  objections  to  a former  scheme,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  Council  General  of  the  Ponts-et- 
Chausseea,  on  tho  ground  that  it  would  cause  the 
silting  up  of  the  present  harbonr  5 and  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  carrying  it  out  is  13,500,000  fr., 
which  amount  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Com. 
pany  has  obtained  Parliamentary  sanction  to 
expend  in  improving  harbour  accommodation 
on  the  French  coast.  The  new  plan  comprises  a 
main  pier  1,400  metres  in  length  5 a stone  jetty, 
100  metres  to  the  west  of  and  parallel  to  tho 
steam-pier;  an  extension  of  the  present  east 
jetty  1,200  metres;  stone  breakwater,  300 
mitres  long;  and  the  reclamation  of  a large 
portion  of  the  foreshore.  The  Boulogne  New 
Harbonr  Company  ask  for  a concession  for 
ninety-nine  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  the  property  will  revert  to  the  State,  and 
tho  possession  in  perpetuity  of  the  reclaimed 
land.  The  length  of  the  new  harbonr  will  be  over 
three-quarters  of  a mile,  and  the  width  upwards 
of  one-third  of  a mile. — Oalignani. 

Memorial  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  — It  is 
stated  that  her  Majesty  intends  erecting  a monn- 
ment  in  memory  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Kent  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor 
Castle.  The  site  selected  by  the  Queen  is  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  nave,  beneath  tho 
south  aisle,  and  including  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Beaufort  Chapel.  The  Beaufort 
tomb  has  been  removed,  and  the  walla  are  being 
restored.  Some  little  time  previous  to  the  visit 
of  the  Belgian  volunteers  to  Windsor  Castle  her 
Majesty  had  erected  in  St.  George’s  Chapel  a 
white  marble  memorial, — a bas-relief, — of  his  late 
Majesty  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians.  The 
sculpture  was  executed  by  Mias  Durant,  and  it 
was  affixed  to  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  south 
aisle  close  to  the  Beaufort  Chapel.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks  the  Leopold  memorial  has  been 
removed  to  Claremont  Church  (Esher),  Clare- 
mont  House  having  been  the  residence  of 
Princess  Charlotte,  the  late  King’s  Consort, — 
the  site  which  it  occupied  in  St.  George’s 
Chapel  being  required  for  the  Duke  of  Kent’s 
monument. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  Liverpool 
Landing  Stages. — At  a meeting  of  the  Liver- 
pool Dock  Board,  a report  was  read  from  Mr. 
G.  F.  Lyster,  the  dock  engineer,  in  reference  to 
tho  reconstruction  of  the  landing  stages.  He 
recommended  that  the  timber  cross-beams  of 
the  original  stages  be  superseded,  and  trans- 
verse beams  of  wrought  iron  introduced  instead. 
This  arrangement  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  having  any  timber  whatever  in  tho  main 
structure,  with  the  exception  of  the  outside 
fender  and  rubbers.  With  regard  to  the  deck, 
he  expressed  his  opinion  that  greenheart  timber 
laid  as  thin  as  would  be  consistent  with  strength 
would  be  the  most  suitable  material  either  for 
the  general  traffic  on  the  stage  or  to  meet  the 
varying  undulations  to  which  a structure  of  such 
great  length  must  necessarily  be  subject. 
Abreast  of  each  bridge  special  provision  would 
be  made  by  means  of  deep  girders  for  the  ready 
separation  of  the  deck  in  case  of  another  fire. 
After  a short  discussion  the  report  was  adopted. 

Dunstable  Town-liall,  Plait-market,  and 
Corn-ezebange. — The  new  building  which  lias 
been  erected  by  the  Dunstable  Corporation  for 
the  purposes  of  a Town-hall,  Piait-market,  and 
Corn-exchange,  has  been  formally  opened  for 
these  several  objects  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  E. 
Lockhart,  in  the  presence  of  a large  company  of 
townspeople  and  visitors.  Tho  new  structure, 
says  the  Bedford  Times,  is  an  enlargement  of  tho 
old  Town-ball,  which  was  erected  in  1803  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  to  whose  family  the  property 
had  belonged  for  three  generations,  and  the  pur- 
chase  of  the  site  was  negotiated  by  the  present 
Corporation  through  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Elliott, 
of  London,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Elbott,  of 
Dunstable,  and  a native  of  the  town.  The  upper 
room  is  used  as  a magistrates’  court,  while  the 
large  hall  beneath  is  to  serve  as  a Plait-market 
and  Corn-  exchange.  The  whole  is  surmounted 
by  a clock-tower  over  the  entrance. 

Wood  Paving. — We  are  informed  that  the 
Patent  Li’gno-Mineral  Paving  Company,  Limited, 
have  obtained  the  contracts  for  wood-paving 
lately  advertised  for  tender  by  the  Corporation 
of  Hull. 


Society  of  Engineers. — At  the  first  ordi- 
nary meeting  for  the  session,  Mr.  Maegeorge,  iu 
tho  chair,  congratulated  the  society  on  their 
first  meeting  this  session,  and  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  loss  of  Sir  William  Fairbaim,  an 
hon.  member  of  the  society,  in  whose  place  Dr. 
Siemens  was  elected.  They  had  also  to  deplore 
tho  loss  of  Lieut.  Bigsly,  R.E.  During  the  vaca- 
tion members  of  the  society  visited  London-yard 
Works,  East  Greenwich ; tho  Imperial  Gas- 
works,  Bromloy;  the  Dicey  steamship  Castalia, 
Frost’s  Eope-works,  and  Henley’s  Telegraph 
Works,  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nnrsey  then  read  a paper 
on  *'  Mechanical  Puddling.”  The  author,  having 
expressed  his  strong  opinion  in  favour  of 
mechanical  as  contrasted  with  manual  puddling, 
gave  an  historical  account  of  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  America  and  this  country  in 
the  direction  of  mechanical  puddling. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Pontefract. — The 
first  brick  has  been  laid  in  Pontefract  Park  by 
the  Mayor  in  connexion  with  the  new  reservoir 
to  supply  the  town  and  new  military  centre  in 
future  with  water.  The  tank  about  to  be  formed 
iu  the  bed  of  the  Park-hill  is  intended  as  a 
storage  of  water,  the  town  hitherto  being 
entirely  without  water  between  ten  o’clock  in 
the  evening  and  six  in  the  morning,  as  tho 
present  waterworks  are  quite  inadequate  to  the 
demands.  The  excavations  have  been  completed 
by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Isaac  Marsh,  of  Castle- 
ford,  and  are  capable  of  storing  360,500  to 
400,000  gallons  of  water,  which  will  be  forced 
through  pipes  from  the  present  works  to  the 
reservoir.  The  contract  for  laying  tho  pipes, 
&c.,  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Speight  (fe 
Sons,  of  Leeds. 

Saxon  Remains. — It  is  stated  that  the  in- 
vostigatious  in  the  marsh  at  Cookham,  by  Mr. 
William  Donald  Napier  and  Mr.  Alfred  Heneage 
Cocks,  have  been  rewarded  with  success.  On 
the  14th  ult.  a tumulus  was  opened,  and  found 
to  contain,  besides  other  objects  of  interest, 
the  skeleton  of  a Saxon  w'arrior.  The  figure  lay 
facing  the  north,  2 ft.  6 in,  from  the  surface  of 
the  mound,  which  rises  to  about  3 ft.  from  the 
present  level  of  tho  marsh,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a well-defined  ditch.  Covering  the  right  shoulder 
was  the  umbo  or  boss  of  a shield  which,  in  all 
probability  composed  of  wicker  or  hide,  had 
itself  long  since  perished.  The  umbo,  which  is 
a very  fine  specimen  of  early  Saxon  ironwork,  is 
about  6 in.  iu  diameter  and  conical  in  form, 
being  surrounded  by  raised  bolts,  and  with  what 
may  have  been  a spear-point  rising  from  the 
centre. 

London  Association  of  Foremen  Engi- 
neers and  Draughtsmen. — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  this  institution,  held  at  the  City 
Terminus  Hotel  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Joseph 
Newton,  C.E.,  in  the  chair.  Sir  David  Salomons, 
bart,  read  a paper  on  the  “Electric  Telegraph.” 
By  aid  of  a variety  of  apparatus,  beautifully 
constructed,  many  experiments  were  shown 
illustrative  of  the  author’s  observations,  which 
were  both  practical  and  theoretical  in  character. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  chairman  con. 
gratulated  Sir  David  on  his  possession  and 
successful  cultivation  of  scientific  tastes.  In  the 
course  of  the  sitting  the  Rev.  H.  Solly  explained 
the  plans  and  principles  of  the  Artizana’ 
Institute  which  is  about  to  be  opened  in  Upper 
St.  Martin’s-Iane,  and  invited  tho  Foremen 
Engineers  to  support  it.  The  meeting  was  a 
crowded  one. 

Carlisle  Victoria  Hall. — The  Victoria  Hall, 
the  larger  of  the  two  now  public  halls  in  course 
of  erection  in  this  city,  is  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion.  The  whole  of  its  constructive 
features  are  complete,  and  all  the  work  now  re- 
mainiug  to  be  done  consists  almost  entirely  of 
internal  fittings.  This  is  being  pressed  forward 
in  order  that  all  may  be  ready  for  the  opening 
night  on  Monday,  the  26th  of  this  month,  when 
the  Choral  Festival  is  to  take  place.  Before 
opening  the  hall,  the  directors  of  the  Public  Hall 
Company  purpose  having  a careful  inspection 
made  of  the  building,  in  order  that  no  doubts 
may  be  entertained  as  to  its  security. 

Powder  Magazine. — Public  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  extremely  dangerous  position 
of  the  Powder  Magazine  abutting  closely  on 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  to  a publio  roadway 
running  by  the  Serpentine,  concerning  which  wo 
have  before  now  spoken.  A more  ill-considered 
position  could  not  be  selected  for  such  a purpose, 
one  requiring  comparative  isolation,  and  case- 
mating. 
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The  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy.—  Thelittle  build- 
ing known  as  Savoy  Chapel,  which  lies  in  a back 
street  o2  the  Strand,  has  recently  undergone 
repairs,  which  have  improved  its  internal  aspect. 
The  cliapel  is  the  property  of  the  Queen  as 
Duchess  of  Lancaster.  The  organ  has  been  re- 
paired. The  walls  have  been  repainted,  and  the 
various  inscriptions  retouched;  while  the  pulpit 
has  been,  moved  a step  or  two  into  the  chancel — 
an  arrangement  which  has  made  room  for  a 
conple  of  pews  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  A work  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Savoy  Palace  is  being  prepared  by  the 
Kev.  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Loftio,  the  chaplain  and 
assistant-chaplain  respectively  of  the  chapel.  A 
suggestion  has  recently  been  made  as  to  the 
addition  of  a painted  window.  This  chapel 
appears  to  be  always  undergoing  restoration. 

The  Proposed  Skeldergate  Bridge,  York. 
A meeting  of  promoters  of  the  scheme  for  the 
erection  of  a new  bridge  over  the  river  Ouse  at 
Skeldergate-ferry,  has  been  held,  the  object 
being  to  form  an  association  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing ont  the  project.  Unlike  the  meeting  of  the 
opponents  to  the  scheme  held  on  the  previous 
evening,  the  presence  of  the  citizens  generally 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Press  was  wel- 
comed. Mr.  J.  Close  moved: — “Thatanasso. 
ciation  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  cairying  out 
the  resolution  agreed  to  at  a public  meeting  of 
the  citizens  held  intbe  Guildhall  on  Friday  last  j 
that  those  gentlemen  now  present  form  the 
nuclens  of  such  association,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number ; and  that  Mr.  T.  Wood  bo  re- 
quested to  act  as  secretary.”  After  some  dis. 
Cussion  the  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Monument  at  Torres  Vedras. — A large 
mouolith  will  shortly  be  transported  from  the 
quarries  of  Pero  Pinheiro  to  Alhandra,  on  the 
Tagus.  The  stone  is  destined  to  form  part  of  a 
monument  to  be  erected  on  the  ancient  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  to  commemorate  the  famous  stand 
made  there  by  the  British  and  Portuguese  forces 
under  Wellington,  by  which  was  frustrated  the 
second  French  invasion  of  Mnsseua  in  1810. 
The  lines  are  still  clearly  traceable,  from 
Alhandra  on  the  Tagus  to  Ericeira  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  design,  as  traced  by  Senor 
Cascaes,  represents  a column  with  a statue  of 
Hercules,  clad  in  the  lion-skin,  with  club  in 
hand.  On  the  pedestal  is  the  inscription  in 
Portuguese,  “ Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,”  and  the 
Latin  motto  “ Ke  plus  ultra.” 

The  New  Barracks  at  Normanton,  near 
Bristol. — The  work  connected  with  this  esta- 
blishment,  which  is  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
Derby  military  centre,  has  now  commenced  in 
earnest.  The  contractors  are  SEeesrs.  Parnell  & 
Sons,  of  Eugby,  who  have  carried  out  many 
extensive  works,  and  the  men  are  now  engaged 
in  making  the  excavations  for  the  foundations, 
having  commenced  daring  the  present  week. 
The  work  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the  con- 
tractors, who  sent  in  the  lowest  tenders,  having 
declined  to  carry  them  out.  'Jho  building  and 
drill-ground  will  cover  an  area  of  10  acres. 
Captain  Parnell,  of  the  Koyal  Engineers  is  the 
superintending  officer,  and  the  amount  of  the 
contract  is  between  40, COOL  and  -17,0001. 

The  Regent’s  Canal  a Sewer.  — The 
public  are  nob  perhaps  aware  of  the  dangers 
encountered  by  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Regent’s 
Canal.  Pestilental  exhalations  are  occasioned 
by  the  passage  of  the  steam  togs  and  barges, 
and  it  appears  that  ever  since  the  Zoological 
Gardens  have  been  inexistence  the  Society  have 
used  the  canal  for  sewerage  purposes,  having  no 
proper  drainage  of  their  own.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  compel  the  Zoological  Society  to 
construct  proper  sewers  for  the  outlet  of  the  filth 
from  the  caged-up  animals,  urinals,  &c.,  but 
without  effect.  Let  us  hope  now  that  some 
legislative  interference  may  be  instituted.  It  is 
also  said  that  many  houses  are  drained  into  the 
canal. 


Smoke  Nuisance. — At  the  Eddiebury  Petty 
Sessions,  Mr.  Falk,  owner  of  the  Meadow  Bank 
Salt  Works,  Over,  was  summoned  for  permitting 
a nuisance.  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Sanitary  Inspector, 
said  the  defendant  bad  forty  chimneys  on  his 
works,  and  they  averaged  about  15  ft.  high.  His 
observations  showed  that  there  was  from  them 
a continuous  issue  of  smoke  for  fifty-eight  minutes 
down  to  twenty-two  minutes.  The  Bench  fined 
the  defendant  81.  10s.,  and  costs,  Ss.  6d.,  being 
at  the  rate  of  5s.  a day  for  each  chimney. 


Drawing  for  All. — It  was  resolved  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board,  that 
systematic  lessons  iu  drawing  be  given  in  all  the 
Board  schools,  so  that  all  the  scholars  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  same,  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  School  Management 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  carrying  this  resolu- 
tion  into  force.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Lucraft, 
who  brought  about  this  decision. 

St.  Alban’s  Abbey. — At  a meeting  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Reparation  of  Sfc. 
Alban’s  Abbey,  held  on  Saturday,  Lord  Verolam 
in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with  the 
work  westward  from  the  tower  as  far  as  St. 
Cuthbert’s  screen,  so  as  to  render  that  portion  of 
the  building,  which  until  lately  was  used  as  the 
parish  church,  again  available  for  divine  service. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  done  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  fabric  from  becoming  a ruin. 

New  Groods  Station  in  the  City.  — The 
Midland  Railway  Company  are  about  to  erect, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Whitecross-street  Prison, 
at  a coat  of  130,000Z.,  an  extensive  goods  station 
and  range  of  warehouses,  forming  their  City 
goods  depot.  The  warehouses,  built  of  red 
brick,  with  Portland-stone  dressings,  will  be 
amongst  the  loftiest  buildings  in  the  City,  the 
total  height  being  80  ft. 

Sale  of  Cyfartha  Ironworks.  — Messrs. 
Crawsbay,  the  great  ironmasters  of  Cjfartha,  in 
South  Wales,  have  recently  disposed  of  their 
business  to  Messrs.  Williams,  the  largest  copper 
smelters  in  Cornwall,  for  the  sum  of  one  million 
sterling.  The  depoait-*money  has  already  been 
lodged,  and  the  transfer  will  take  place  without 
delay. 

Crewe. — The  chief  stones  of  the  Heath  Memo- 
rial  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Crewe  have 
been  laid.  'Ihe  building  will  bo  in  the  Norman 
style  of  architecture.  Mr.  W.  Mossford,  of 
Crewe,  has  the  contract  for  supplying  the  stone- 
work. 


The  Severn  Tunnel  Scheme.— This  great 
undertaking,  which  is  to  connect  South  Wales 
with  the  West  of  England  by  a continuous  lino 
of  railway,  is  beginning  to  assume  a practical 
form.  The  preliminary  shaft  which  the  directors 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  caused,  at  a large 
expenditure  of  money,  to  be  sunk,  having  satis- 
fied them  that  the  strata  through  which  the 
tunnel  will  have  to  pass  are  satisfactory,  the 
board  is  now  preparing  to  drive  a 6 ft.  heading 
at  the  Portskewet  end.  They  have  accordingly 
advertised  for  tenders  for  the  completion  of  the 
first  750  yards  of  this  heading.  The  tunnel  will 
doubtless  take  some  years  to  complete. 


TENDERS 


)r  Camberwell  Ifew-road  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  Messrs.  .John  & John  Belcher,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  B.  loaoll : — 


Simpson  . . 

Conder 

Culls  & Sons 

J.  fi  F.  Coleman  

Huwus  & Co 

Thompson 

Jarrett 

Bracber  Sons 

Gregory 

Braid,  Jopliug,  & Co.., 


..  £9,617 
..  y,6US 
..  9,470 


8,630  0 0 
8,H00  0 0 
8,236  0 0 


7.000  0 0 


For  erecting  four  houses,  being  the  second  portion  o 
the  west  wmg  of  the  London  Foresters’  Asylum,  Beile; 
Heath.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr 
C.  R.  Griffiths;— 

Boundai^ 

Houses.  Wall. 

Butler  £1,011  0 £39 

Woodward  927  0 40 

Gammon  & Sons 933  0 H 

Carey; 888-  0 3-1 

Sabey  & Son  850  0 34 

Larke 840  0 33 

Knight  747  0 33 

EUingham 720  0 38 

Burton 670  0 30 

Vickery  (accepted)  655  0 30 

Clark 611  10  33 


For  the  following  schools  for 
District  School  Board.  Messrs.  < 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  :• 
School  at  Hodninglow  : — 

Neale  A Beach 

Smith  

Maddocks  

Wileman 

Bowler  & Beck 

Potter 

Mason  (accepted)  

School  at  Stretton 

Neale  & Beach 

Wileman 

Hadtield 

Smith  

Maddocks  

Mason  (accepted)  

School  at  Uibridge-street 

Hunter 

Maddocks  

Bennett  

Mason 

Wileman 

Chamberlain 

Hadtield 

De  V.Ue 

Smith  (accepted) 


. £2.631  18  7 
, 2,400  0 0 
. 579  1 8 0 
123  0 0 
500  0 


0 0 


_ 130  0 0 


1,379  0 
1.332  0 
1,300  0 


.£3.215  0 
. 3,130  0 
. 3,075  0 
. 3,060  0 
. 3,033  0 
. 3,025  0 
. 2,900  0 
. 2,874  0 
. 2,700  0 


For  new  club-house  in  the  King’s-road,  Brighton,  fo 
the  Brighton  New  Club  Company  (Limited).  Mr.  Thoma 
Lainson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  B,  H 
Nunn ; — 

Scrivener  &.  White  (too  late)...  £14,998  0 0 

Brass 14,935  0 0 

IValdram  & Co 1-4,890  0 0 

Mauley  & Rogers  1-4,826  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  14,795  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  (too  late)  14,760  0 0 

Newman  i Mann  1-4,73)  0 0 

Lookyer  1-4,370  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  (too  late) 1-4,300  0 0 

Cheesman  ic  Co 1-4, n78  0 0 

Howard 13,070  0 0 

Barnes  (accepted) 13,770  0 0 

Eldridge  (withdrawn)  11,550  0 0 


For  the  remaining  portion  of  the  new  workhottat 
Derby.  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookbouse,  architects:— 

J.  li  E.  Wood  (accepted)  £22,OU0  0 0 


For  alterations  to  house,  dairy,  &c.,  at  TJxenden  Fam 
Wembley,  Harrow,  for  Mr.  Land,  Mr,  W.  Greavei 
architect: — 

Hook  & Oldrey  (accepted) £82'3  0 0 


For  board-room  and  registrar's  and  other  administrative 
ofliees,  in  the  New-roud,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
of  the  Parish  of  St.  Marylebone.  Mr,  Houry  Saxon 
Snell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  K.  Griegs, 
Messrs.  Lanadown  it  Pollard,  aud  the  architect  :- 


Garrod  & Smith  , 


..£7,800  0 0 


Aitchiaon  A Walker  

6,845 

0 

0 

Temple  ik  Forster  

6,644 

0 

0 

Bracher  & Son 

5,995 

0 

0 

Braid,  Jopliug,  & Co 

5,900 

0 

0 

Crockett  (aceepied)  

6,S99 

0 

0 

Lovell 

5,287 

10 

0 

For  hospital,  at  Grantham.  Mr.  R.  Adolphus  Came, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Heelis  : — 

Nightingale  £5,688  0 0 

Longloy,  jun 6,450  0 0 

Pattiuaon  6,122  0 0 

Rudd  & Son  6,000  0 0 

Foster 4,923  0 0 

Challens -4,635  0 0 

Hobson  i Taylor  (accepted)  ...  -1,455  0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.,  to  Mr.  Crake's  residence,  at  East- 
bourne. Mr.  R.  K.  Blessley,  architect; — 

Peerless £768  10  0 

Tidier 719  10  0 

Skinner  (accepted) 695  15  0 


For  levelling  and  draining  a new  cemetery  at  Codnor, 
Derbyshire.  Mr.  S.  J.  Barber,  architect: — • 

Marsh £354  10  0 

Shaw  324  16  0 

Fretwell 312  0 0 

Palmer  (accepted)  275  0 0 


For  reservoir  and  engioe-houae  for  tho  Waterwork 
Company,  High  IV'ycombe.  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  engineerSJ 
HookiiOidrey £J.-«J0  0 0 ' 


For  new  stable  and  coach-house,  for  Mr.  Howgat* 
Westbourue-park.  Mr.  W.  Greaves,  architect: — 

Hook  L Oldrey  (accepted) £270  0 0 


For  Christian  Mission  Hall,  Hackney.  Mr.  G.  Jacksoi 
architect ; — 

Payno  & Stanger £1,564  0 0 

Dabbs 1,400  0 0 

Lewie  1,390  6 0 

Mason  A Bristy  1,335  0 0 

Jetlerson 1,275  0 0 

Ilea  1,250  0 0 

Lose..,., 1,170  0 0 


Nightingale  

£3,484 

Bangs  & Co 

3,28) 

Perry  A Co 

Eikington  

3,098 
3.025 

For  stabling,  loose  boxes,  cottages,  &c.,  at  Hammsfi 
smith,  for  tiie  London  General  Omnibus  Compan 
(Limited).  Mr,  P.  Tosh,  architect.  Quantities  by  M) 


Stephenson 

3, 50.4 

0 

0 

Taylor 

8,500 

0 

0 

Hunt  

8,48) 

0 

0 

Williams 

8,200 

0 

0 

Cowper  

8,077 

0 

0 

Martm. 

8,074 

0 

0 

Bayes  A Ramage 

7,888 

0 

0 

Temple  A Foster 

7,700 

0 

0 

Mason  A Bristow 

7,52a 

0 

0 

Garraud 

7,-183 

0 

0 

Saw  

7,333 

0 

0 

Turrell 

7.210 

0 

0 

Chamberlaiu 

7,169 

0 

0 

7,000 

0 

0 

Parsons  

6,919 

6,9-46 

0 

0 

Gill  

0 

0 

Crockett 

6,835 

0 

0 

Aitchdaon  A Walker  

6,785 

0 

0 

Perkins  

6,659 

0 

0 

Niblett  A Sou  

6,565 

0 

0 
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Manchester  Exchange  and  Town  Hall. 

HE  new  buildings  for 
the  M.auche8ter  Ex. 
change,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Mills  & Murga. 

, troyd,  architects,  were 
illustrated  some  time 
since  in  our  pages.  The 
work  is  now  nearly 
approaching  completion ; 
the  greater  part  of  the 
news-room  has  been  in 
occupation  by  the  sub- 
scribers  for  some  little 
time,  and  the  whole  will 
be  dnished  and  opened 
on  the  19th  inst..;  that 
is  the  date  named  for 
completion,  at  least,  but  no  formal 
opening  ceremony  is  contemplated. 
There  will  still  be  work  to  be  done 
in  getting  the  ofGces  on  the  upper 
floors  ready  for  occupation,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  main  portion  of 
tho  interior  in  which  the  business  of 
tho  Exchange  is  carried  on. 

The  new  room  is  of  imposing  size,  and  on 
the  whole  has  a fine  effect,  whatever  may  bo 
thought  of  some  -of  the  detail.  What  may  be 
med  tho  wall-design  of  tho  room,  consists  of 
“ order  ” and  an  attic  ; or  we  may  perhaps  call 
upper  part  a "clearstory,”  to  borrow  a 
thio  term.  Tho  order  is  represented  by  large 
f-colurons  of  red  Cork  marble,  unfluted,  with 
foliated  capitals  and  metal  bases  j these 
er  were  mado  in  Beidin,  and  are  excellent 
cimeus  of  casting,  and  very  good  in  design, 
leep  cornice,  frieze,  and  architrave,  carried 
lit  round  over  the  columns,  give  a strong 
’izontal  lino,  about  three-fourths  of  tho  height 
m tho  floor,  and  over  this  the  space  on  the 
) long  sides  is  pierced  with  semicircular- 
.d(id  windows,  with  shafts  between  them, 
i corresponding  space  at  tho  ends  being  ocou- 
Jd  by  a wall  arcado.  The  windows  are  filled 
ih  lightly-stained  glass,  with  borders  and  an 
smental  centre.  The  ceiling  has  a deep 
cketed  cove  supporting  a soliit,  and  the 
tre  portion  is  divided  by  transverse  soflits 
) three  compartments,  the  centre  one  covered 
a large  dome,  and  the  end  compartments  by 
er  and  smaller  domes.  The  largo  dome  Is 
Ifited  as  a coffered  dome,  with  tho  coffers  filled 
^h  ornamental  glass  of  the  same  typo  of 
Ugu  as  that  in  tho  side  windows : it  looks 
nei*  heavy,  as  it  rises  of  course  from  the 
jing  and  not  from  tho  walls ; in  such  a case 
better  to  treat  tLe  dome  as  a skylight  rather 
|n  as  a solid  structure.  Care  has  been  taken 
'urnish  a tolerably  adequate  basis  for  it,  so 
' 08  the  eye  is  concerned,  by  the  large  brackets 
ch  interrupt  the  cove  opposite  the  angles  of 
I dome. 

’bo  domes  are  sprung  from  the  rectangular 
Tipartments  of  the  ceiling  on  nearly  flat  pen- 
itives;  the  apace  between  the  pendentives, 
ning  a long  low  pan  cl  on  each  face  beneath  a 
iimental  arch,  is  filled  with  symbolic  subjects, 
wu  in  outline,  representing  in  the  centre  dome 
anmerce,  Science,  the  Arts,  &o. ; and  in  the 
flier  domes  the  four  Seasons  j theend  compart- 
3ts  only  of  the  smaller  domes  being  painted  in 
;''way,  and  the  side  ones  filled  with  conter. 
lal  floral  ornament.  Messrs.  Harwood,  of 
jochester,  arc  tho  contractors  for  the  decora. 


tion;  but  the  designs  in  the  interspaces  of  tho 
pendentives  are  by  Mr.  Thomas.  Tho  base  of 
the  dome  bears  the  inscription,  from  tho  book  of 
Proverbs,  " A good  name  is  more  to  be  chosen 
than  great  riches,  and  loving  favour  rather  than 
silver  and  gold or  to  that  effect.  One  gets 
rather  tired  of  this  cant  of  painting  up  such 
cexts  in  places  of  business.  Every  one  on  the 
floor  of  tho  room  will  be  occupied  in  the  pursuit 
of  riches,  and  what  is  the  use  of  denying  it  on 
the  ceiling  ? 

A reading-room,  on  a mezzanine  floor,  runs 
the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  great  room, 
with  an  excellent  light,  and  a compartment  at 
the  end  further  shut  off  as  a writing-room.  Every 
convenience  in  the  way  of  accessories,  retiring, 
rooms,  &c.,  is  provided  on  a liberal  scale  through- 
out. The  telegram  stands,  besides  other  orna. 
mental  ironwork  in  tho  way  of  lamp  brackets, 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Bir- 
mingham 3 but  the  pendent  chandeliers,  for 
lighting  the  largo  room,  are  supplied  by  Mr. 
Rigby,  of  Manchester  : tlieao  are  patent  paraf. 
fino  lamps;  tho  rest  of  the  lighting  is  by  gas. 
The  grates  and  mantel-pieces,  and  tho  orna. 
mental  wall  tiling,  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Pattiaon, 
of  Manchester;  and  tho  majority  of  the  ironwork 
of  construction  by  Messrs.  Pairbairn.  The  orna- 
mental glass  is  by  Mr.  Edmundson,  of  Man- 
Chester. 

The  portion  of  the  gronnd-fioornext  tho  exterior 
is  mostly  occupied  by  shops,  which  arc-  commo- 
dioQS  and  well  lighted,  and  are  already  mostly 
let.  A portion  of  the  upper  floors,  beliind  the 
large  room,  will  be  let  as  offices,  bub  this  part  is 
not  so  forward  as  the  rest.  The  remainder  of 
tho  floor  is  occupied  by  two  extensive  dining 
and  luncheon  rooms,  taken  by  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Restaurant  Company-  (Limited). 
One  of  these  is  finished  and  opened  ; it  is  lighted 
entirely  by  gas,  no  daylight  being  available,  but 
looks  none  the  worse  on  that  account.  Tho 
line  of  a street  which  formerly  went  across  the 
centre  of  the  site,  at  right  angles  with  Market- 
street,  is  retained  in  this  floor,  which  it 
traverses,  from  an  open  entrance  at  one  side  of 
the  present  building  : this  forms  one  access  to 
the  restaurants,  which  are  on  each  side  of  it ; 
but  its  more  important  use  is  as  an  access  for 
carts  laden  with  goods  to  the  back  of  thO' 
shops.  Below  this  floor,  which  is  aboiit  on  a 
level  with  Market-street,  are  two  stories  of 
vaults,  let,  or  to  be  let,  as  wine-cellars.  The 
space  under  the  flight  of  steps  in  Cross-street, 
leading  to  the  principal  entrance,  is  utilised  as  a 
smoking-room  in  coiinexiou  with  the  restaurant, 
and  below  this  are  tho  kitchens.  The.  site  has 
certainly  been  made  the  most  of  in  regard  to  a 
remunerative  return  for  capital  expended.  A 
hydraulic  lift  is  provided  in  the  building  ; a wind, 
dial  will  be  formed  in  the  newsroom,  connected 
with  a wind-gauge  on  the  roof;  and  an  electric 
clock  furnished  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Edinburgh, 
will  give  the  time  to  all  the  clock-dials  fixed  in 
different  parts  of  the  building.  The  whole  of 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Mr.  Grimes,  as  clerk  of 
works. 

The  other  great  public  building,  which  will 
form  tho  ceutral  architectural  feature  of  Man- 
chester, the  Town-hall,  is  now  in  a tolerably 
advanced  state.  The  exterior  is  nearly  com- 
plete, except  the  tower,  to  which  a considerable 
portion  has  still  to  be  added.  The  contract  for 
internal  work  was  taken  lasc  Whitsuntide  by 
Messrs.  Clay  & Son  for  93,0001.  We'  shall  find 
an  opportunity  of  noticing  tho  building  in  detail 
when  completed;  but  in  its  present  "shell” 
state,  it  presents  much  for  admiration,  and  is  at 
least  fully  worthy  of  its  architect’s  reputation. 
The  masterly  manner  in  which  Mr.  Waterhouse 
had  combined  all  the  multifarious  requirements 
of  the  plan,  on  an  irregularly-sbaped  site,  in  a 
perfectly  simple  and  symmetrical  scheme,  was 
admired  by  all  who  studied  the  competition  plans 


at  the  time  ; and  it  strikes  one  even  more  whes. 
looking  at  the  building  in  e.xeoution.  Coming  in 
at  one  of  tho  circular  angle  staircases,  wo  ■aee 
the  main  coridors  stietchiug  in  both  direotloos, 
giving  direct  access  to  every  part,  and  redaciug 
to  real  simplicity  of  plan  the  apparently  pic- 
turesque disorder  of  angles  and  windows  and 
bridged  passages,  which  we  see  on  looking  into 
the  courts  from  the  windows  of  tho  inuer  aide- 
The  corridors  are  vaulted,  in  some  places  plas- 
tered, but  in  the  leadiug  thoroughfares  finished 
with  a parti-coloured  masonry  filling  of  Batk 
and  blue  Eorest.of  Dean  stone  iu  bands  of  vary'- 
ing  width.  Terra-cotta  Las  been  used  in  the- 
produotion  of  horizontal  bands  of  decoration  on 
tho  walls  of  tho  corridors  and  elsewhere.  An 
excellent  point  in  the  building  is  that  the  inner 
courts'aro  not,  as  is  so  frequently  tho  case,  left, 
almost  bare  of  architectural  treatment,  but  arc 
studied  and  finished  with  the  same  care  as  the 
exterior;  special  decoration  is  to  be  applied  in 
some  of  these  courts,  in  the  spandrels  of  arches, 
which  are  at  present  lefc  with  a brick  face,  until 
the  method  of  treatment  is  decided  upon.  This 
decorative  treatment  of  the  inner  courts  is  as  it 
should  bey  for  nothing  is  more  ill-judged  than 
to  give  a buildiug  a highly  decorative  exterior, 
aud  then  leave  those  who  are  living  and  working 
in  it  nothing  to  sce-but  bare  blank  walls  by  way 
of  a view  from  the  inuer  windows.  The  cu'cular 
staircases-are  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  both 
iu  design  and  execution.  The  building  is  iu  that 
manner  of  Gothic  treatment  which  its  author 
scorns  to  have,  finally  made  up  his  mind  to,  and 
which  he  has  tO”Somo  extent  invented  for  him- 
self; a manner  which  is  not  highly  picturesque 
in  detail,  but  has  a stetling  common-sense  look 
about  it  which  will  probably  always  be  recognised 
as  satisfactory  aud  appropriate  iu  its  way,  what- 
ever changes  of  taste  we  may  go  through.  Of 
the  success  of  tho  central  feature,  the  tower,  it 
is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion,  of  course,  till 
its  completiou.-  The  difficulties  of  vaulting  have 
not  been  overcome,  iu  the  angles  formed  by  the 
junction  of  tho  staircases -and  passages,  here  any 
more  than  elsewhere.  The  work  is  admirable; 
but  twisted  lines  and  varying  curves  in  tho  ribc 
testify  to  the  impracticable  nature  of  this  system 
of  roofing  except  under  the  simplest  conditcoDC . 
of  plou,  in  despite  of  its  long  and  illustriooe 
pedigree. 

One  or  two  new  buildings,  apprcaclung  cent- 
pletiou^  near  an  angle  of  the  town-ball,  constitute 
reoent  additions  to  the  architectural  aspect  of  the 
neighbourhood-  of  Market-square,  which,  whec 
tho  towmihall  is  complete,  will  form,  with  the 
Prince  Consort  Memorial  and  the,  at  all  events, 
highly  respectable  average  of  style  in  the  build- 
ings surrounding  it,  an  architectural  centre 
such  as  few  modern  -towns  in  England  possess. 

Of  the  new  buildings  referred  to,  the  one  at  the 
angle  of  the  square,  and  therefore  most  promi- 
nent, is  fortunately  the  best;  it  is  by  Mr.  Red- 
mayne,  of  Manchester.  It  appears  to  be  inteo- 
tioually  assimilated  to  the  style  of  the  town, 
hall. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  ENGLISH  TASTE. 

In  the  paper  iu  tho  Coiitempoyarry  Reviete^ 
already  noticed,  iu  which  Mr.  Gladstone  en- 
deavours to  discriminate  the  distinction  betweea 
"Ritualism”  and  " Ritual,”  arc  some  remarks 
on  the  attitude  of  tho  English  mind  in  regard  tc 
art,  generally  as  well  as  specially,  which  may 
interest  some  of  those  to  whom  the  main  8ubje«jc 
of  the  paper  would  have  only  a partial  attrac- 
tion, if  any.  In  the  course  of  criticism  upon  a 
rather  narrow  subject,  the  author  gets  ocoasicc- 
ally  on  ground  of  wider  interest.  Regarding 
ritual  as  the  marriage  of  the  outward  to  the 
inward,  he  is  led  to  remark  on  the  deficiency  of 
tho  English  nation  in  regard  to  the  perceptionof 
the  harmony  which  should  exist  betw’een  ideas 
of  order  and  fitness,  and  their  outward  expres- 
sion.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  : — 

"Aa  ft  people  we  arc,  ia  tho  busiDess  of  combining 
beamy  with  utility,  siogulsrly  uiiinstructed,  anaccofn- 
plished,  lottladroit,  unhandy.  If  instances  must  -be  cited. 
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iheT  are  not  far  to  seek.  Consider  tho  uiiriralled  ugliness 
of  our  towns  in  general,  or  put  EDgliahmen  to  murch  in  a 
procession,  and  see  how,  instead  of  feeling  instinctively 
the  music  and  sympathy  of  motion,  they  will  loll,  and 
stroll,  and  straggle  ; it  never  occurs  to  them  that  there  is 
heautv  or  solemnity  in  ordered  movement,  and  that  the 
instruction  required  is  only  that  simple  instruction  which, 
without  speech,  Jiature  should  herself  supply  to  her 
pupils. 

‘ Quid  fecerent,  ipsi  nullo  didieero  magistro.’ 

Take  again,— sad  a«  it  is  to  strike  for  once  at  the  softer 
portion  of  the  species, — the  dress  of  Englishwomen, 
which,  apart  from  rank  and  special  gift  or  training  or 
opportunity,  is  reputed  to  be  the  worst  in  the  European 
World,  aod  the  most  vriinling  alike  in  character  and  in 
adaptation.  Take  the  degraded  state,  in  point  of  beauty, 
at  which  all  the  points  of  design,  and  all  industrial  pro- 
duction, had  arrived  among  us  some  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
iron  age  of  George  IV.,  and  before  the  reaction  which  has 
redeemed  many  of  them  from  disgrace,  and  raised  some  to 
real  escellence. 

But,  indeed,  in  too  many  cases,  our  repentance  is  almost 
worse  lhau  our  transgressions.  When  we  begin  to  imbibe 
the  conception  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  at- 
tempts should  not  be  made  to  associate  beauty  with  use- 
fulness, the  manner  of  our  attempts  is  too  frequently 
open  to  the  severest  criticism.  The  so-callcd  beauty  is 
administered  in  portentous  doses  of  ornamentation  some- 
times running  to  actual  deformity.  Quantity  is  the 
measure,  not  quality,  nor  proportion.  Who  shall  now 
compete  with  the  awakened  Englishwoman  for  the  house 
of  hair  built  upon  her  head,  or  for  the  measureless  exten- 
sion of  her  draggling  train?  Who  shall  be  the  rival  of 
some  English  architects  plastering  their  work  with  an 
infinity  of  pretentious  detail  in  order  to  screen  from  atten- 
tion inharmonious  dimension  and  poverty  of  lines  ? Or 
that  I may  without  disguise  direct  the  charge  against  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  embodied  in  its  Parliament 
and  its  Government, — what  uge  or  country  can  match  the 
practical  solecisms  exhibited  in  the  following  facts  and 
others  like  them  ? Porty  years  ago  we  determined  to 
erect  the  most  extensive  building  of  Pointed  architecture 
in  the  world,  namely,  our  Houses  of  Parliament,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  We  entrusted 
the  work  to  our  most  eminent  Italian  architect.  Ouce 
was  pretty  well ; but  once  was  not  enough.  So,  twenty 
years  ago  we  determined  to  erect  another  vast  building 
in  the  Italian  style,  namely,  a pile  of  public  offices,  or,  us 
some  would  calf  it,  a Palace  of  Administration;  and  we 
committed  the  erection  of  it  to  our  most  experienced  aud 
famous  architect  in  the  Pointed  species.  Thus  each  man 
was  selected  for  his  unacquaintauce  with  the  genius  of  the 
method  in  which  he  was  to  work.  Who  can  wonder,  in 
circumstances  like  these,  that  the  spirit  and  soul  of  style 
are  so  often  forgotten  in  its  letter  ; that  beauty  itself  un- 
learns itself,  ami  degenerates  into  mere  display  ; that  for 
the  attainment  of  a given  end,  not  economy  of  means,  but 
profusion  of  means,  becomes  our  law  and  our  boast;  that 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  dispersion  of  the  essential 
parts  over  the  widest  possible  space  marks  a building 
whore  the  closest  concentration  should  have  been  the  rule  ; 
aud  that  the  Foreign  Olfice,  which  is  a workshop,  exhibits 
a staircase  which  no  palace  of  the  Sovereign  can  match  in 
its  dinien-ions  ?” 

The  observation  as  to  the  English  method  of 
•walking  in  procession  is  characteristio  enongh. 
It  is  one  form  or  evidence  of  the  essentially  un- 
musical  nature  of  the  English  mind,  taking  the 
epithet  in  its  widest  sense,  as  the  want  of  per- 
ceptionnf  rhythm  and  tune — a deficiency  which 
is  the  explanation  of  peculiarities  of  national 
character  or  action  which  might,  snperficially 
considered,  appear  much  less  connected  with  it 
than  they  really  are.  In  regard  to  the  remarks 
bearing  more  particularly  on  architecture,  it  is 
some  consolation  to  find  one  emiaont  politician 
at  least  who  can  see  the  absurdity  of  such  sole- 
cisms as  are  referred  to  in  the  case  of  two  of  our 
most  important  architectural  works.  Few 
persons  in  England  probably  realise  how  im- 
possible in  the  great  days  of  Italian  art,  for 
instance,  would  have  been  such  a putting  of  the 
wrong  man  in  the  wrong  place,  such  a selection 
of  an  artist  for  mere  reasons  of  State,  or  (still 
more  absurd)  of  a style  for  similar  reasons.  The 
style  of  the  Foreign  Offices  depended,  not  on  the 
judgment  of  the  architect,  or  even  of  the  people 
or  any  body  of  them,  but  on  the  personal  pre- 
judices of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  wonder  in  the 
case  of  the  Foreign  Offices  is  that  so  practically- 
minded  a man  as  the  cheery  Premier  of  that  day 
should  not  have  seen,  at  least,  the  absurdity  of 
compelling  au  architect  to  work  out  of  his  own 
chosen  style,  and  in  one  which  he  had  always 
disliked  and  protested  a.gainst.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  an  artist  of  the 
■widest  ability  and  culture  will  be  likely  to 
succeed,  to  be  original,  in  whatever  groove  he  is 
compelled  to  adopt.  In  this  respect  the  “ West- 
minster Palace,”  whatever  its  defects,  is  a lasting 
testimony  to  Barry’s  versatility  of  power  and 
that  innate  taste  and  feeling  which  directed 
him } and  it  may  very  well  be  questioned 
whether  any  Gothic  architect  to  whom  the 
building  could  at  that  time  have  been  entrusted 
would  have  made  on  the  whole  so  good  a thing 
of  it ; or  whether  there  is  any  one  to-day  among 
the  Gothic  ranks  who  could  improve  upon  it  iu 
the  best  qualities  of  its  design,  though  the  detail 
might  be  improved.  The  mistake,  on  principle, 
in  giving  such  a building  to  a Classic  architect 
is  as  great  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says;  but  he  over- 
rates  the  actual  loss  in  that  particular  case,  and 
certainly  overrates  the  deficiencies  of  plan  in 
the  building. 


The  wider  charge  against  us  as  a nation,  for 
the  peculiar  and  questionable  character  of  our 
“repentance”  for  having  neglected  art,  is  cer- 
taiuly  borne  out  by  facts.  We  are  constantly 
meeting,  in  public  and  in  private  life,  with 
examples  of  this  kind  of  florid  and  over-acted 
determination  to  be  artistic andto  evincea  taste, 
and  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  cause  despair 
to  those  who  would  faiu  see  refinement  and 
beauty  in  our  daily  lives  and  surroundings,  than 
' the  constant  endeavour  to  obtain  these,  in  a 
blind  kind  of  manner,  by  expending  much  money 
and  labour  in  ornament  and  show  of  decoration, 
without  thought  as  to  its  fitness,  or  the  most 
effective  way  of  using  it.  There  has  been  a 
partial  practical  opposition  to  this  from  some 
few  of  our  architects,  aud  one  or  two  have  never 
given  into  it  at  all.  But  in  the  main  we  have 
now  a kind  of  revival  of  the  spirit  of  parade  and 
ostentation,  as  compared  with  that  of  our  middle- 
age  architecture,  which  is,  in  some  sort,  a repeti- 
tion of  the  ostentation  of  Roman  imperial  archi- 
tecture and  ornament,  as  compared  with  Greek. 
In  our  own  case  this  bad  aud  vulgar  taste  is, 
however,  that  of  the  members  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  are  rising  in  wealth  and  importance 
and  in  habits  of  luxury,  without  culture  and 
refinement  to  direct  them.  The  architect  of  the 
present  day  is  almost  compelled  to  take  his  taste 
from  them,  or  to  conform  to  theirs,  at  the  risk  of 
losing  success  and  reputation.  The  little  quiet 
and  refined  work  that  is  done  is  mostly  for 
amateurs  of  another  class.  It  will  take  a con- 
siderable time  to  correct  this  notion  of  the  beauty 
of  show  and  costliness  in  the  average  English 
mind,  and  to  build  up  a taste  for  real  beauty  and 
its  great  constituent,  “ fitness.”  In  regard  to 
these  subjects,  the  author  of  the  “ Ritualism  ” 
paper  is  in  a certain  sense  a middle-class  man 
without  middle-class  taste  ; a man  of  the  people 
with  a taste  formed  on  associations  higher  than 
those  of  the  people  generally.  The  essay 
referred  to  is  essentially  anti-Philistine.  We 
are  grateful  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  criticism  of 
this  tendency,  even  when  delivered  but  en 
passant.  We  only  regret  that  his  voice  and 
influence  have  not  oftener  been  brought,  openly, 
to  bear  on  such  matters,  during  his  days  of  more 
direct  public  power  and  authority. 


GLASGOW  AS  IT  WAS. 

John  Gibson,  a worthy  native  and  bailie 
of  Glasgow,  who  probably  was  acquainted  with 
the  family  of  the  Jarvies  of  the  Salt-market  of 
the  capital  of  western  Scotland,  and  who  may  in 
his  boyhood  have  beheld  the  stalwart  form  of  the 
Red  Maegregor,  claims  in  his  history  of  his 
native  town  a high  antiquity  for  its  foundation. 
He  writes,  “ Glasgow  in  the  Welsh  langoage,  as 
well  as  in  the  Gaelic,  signifies  a grey  smith. 
The  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  this 
is  that  some  spot  of  this  most  ancient  city  was 
in  former  times,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
bishopric,  the  place  of  residence  of  some  black- 
smith who  had  obtained  a name  in  his  profession, 
and  from  him  it  got  the  appellation  of  Glasgow, 
or  the  habitation  of  the  grey  smith.”  The  worthy 
bailie  is  somewhat  dubious  as  to  this  grey  smith, 
for  he  honestly  acknowledges  that,  “ In  treating 
of  the  antiquity  of  Glasgow,  probability  or 
conjecture  must  supply  the  place  of  evidence,  as 
authentic  records  with  regard  to  its  foundation 
are  not  to  be  procured.”  Thus,  100  years  ago, 
wrote  the  bailie  concerning  his  native  town. 
Twenty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Andrew  Brown, 
of  Edinburgh,  wrote  a somewhat  bulky  history 
of  Glasgow.  He  disposes  of  the  derivation  of 
the  name  in  a summary  fashion  : — “ Glasgow, 
we  are  told  by  some,  is  a Gaelic  word,  signifying 
grey  smith,  and  got  its  name  from  a person  of 
that  profession,  who  bad  his  residence  on  or  near 
the  place  where  the  bishop’s  castle  afterwards 
stood.  Others  say  Glascow  in  that  language 
signifies  the  Greyhound  Ferry.  Glasgow,  we 
are  also  told,  signifies  the  Dark  Glen.”  Bidding 
the  rather  mythical  smith  farewell,  we  turn  to 
the  belief,  that  while  the  Romans  maintained 
possession  of  North  Britain,  they  had  a station 
on  the  spot  on  which  Glasgow  is  now  built,  aud 
being  within  the  "Wall  of  Antoninus,  which 
crossed  Scotland  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde, 
a few  miles  to  the  north  of  Glasgow,  it  was 
included  in  the  province  ofYalentia,  and  retained 
by  the  Romans  until  their  final  expulsion  from 
Britain.  St.  Mungo  carried  on  what  the  Romans 
bad  begun,  by  increasing  the  number  of  houses, 
and  afterwards  establishing  a cell  and  a religions 
fraternity  at  Glasgow.  The  city  continued  to 
to  be  little  more  than  a religious  establishment; 


indeed,  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century  there  is  no 
historical  mention  of  the  place.  In  the  year  1L15 
David,  Prince  of  Cumberland,  refounded  the  see ; 
and  having,  in  1124',  succeeded  his  brother,  Alex-, 
ander  I.,  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  ho  promoted 
his  chaplain,  Achaius,  to  the  bishopric.  In 
1165  Pope  Alexander  III.  issued  a bull  com- 
manding the  faithful  to  visit  the  Cathedral  of 
Glasgow,  and  in  1180  the  town  was  erected  into 
a royal  burgh. 

Travelling  quickly  over  the  centuries,  we  get 
some  strange  glimpses  of  the  social  life  oi 
Glasgow.  In  1588,  the  kirk-sesston  appointed 
some  ash  trees  iu  the  churchyard  of  the  High 
Church  to  be  cut  down  to  make  forms  for  the 
folk  to  sit  on  in  the  kirk  ; women  were  ordered 
not  to  sit  upon  the  forms,  but  to  bring  stoolf 
with  them.  Intimation  was  made  that  “nc 
women,  married  or  unmarried,  should  comr 
within  the  kirk-door  to  preaching  or  prayer!' 
with  their  plaid  about  their  beads,  neither  to  li< 
down  in  the  kirk  on  their  face  in  time  of  prayer : 
with  certification  that  their  plaids  be  drawr 
down,  or  they  he  raised  by  the  beadle.”  Tbt 
beadles  were  to  have  staves  for  keeping 
order  in  the  kirk,  and  were  to  receivi 
•id.  for  each  marriage  and  2d.  for  eacl 
baptism.  At  a meeting  of  the  town  council  h 
1609  the  provost  alarmed  the  conncil  by  in 
forming  them  that  the  magistrates  had  beei 
charged  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  poundi 
by  the  clerk  register  for  the  book  called  ” Region 
Majestatem,”  and  that  they  wei-e  in  danger  o 
seizure  for  debt,  as  the  conncil  could  not  ofiiciall; 
advance  the  money  j but  the  provost  dispellei 
their  fears  by  telling  that  he  “ had  borrowit  th' 
sum  (81. 6s.  8d.)  from  William  Burn,  ane  merchaan 
bui^ess.”  In  1610,  the  town  council  enacte; 
that  there  should  be  no  middens  (dunghills)  o 
the  fore  streets,  nor  in  the  flesh  market,  or  an; 
other  market,  under  a penalty  of  13s.  -M.  ; an; 
in  the  same  year  ordained  that  the  lepers  of  th 
hospital  should  go  only  on  the  causeway-sid 
near  the  gutter,  and  should  have  ” clapperis' 
(clappers)  and  a cloth  upon  their  mouth  an 
face,  and  should  stand  afar  off  while  they  receive 
their  alms,  under  the  penalty  of  being  banialie 
from  the  town  and  hospital.  In  1649,  the  kir 
session  intimated  that  any  person  knowing  au 
point  of  witchcraft  or  sorcery  against  auy  on 
in  the  burgh  should  inform  the  minisfors  o 
magistrates  of  the  same.  In  1684,  a number  c 
Covenanters  were  hanged  in  the  town,  and  thei 
heads  stuck  on  pikes  on  the  east  side  of  th 
gaol.  In  1698,  the  Glasgow  magistrates  grants 
an  allowance  to  the  gaoler  for  keeping  warlock 
and  witches  imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth.  I 
1717,  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  passed  a 
Act  prohibiting  persons  from  trading  in  GlasgO': 
unless  they  resided  eight  months  of  the  yee 
within  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  volume  •n’ritten  by  Job 
MacUre,  and  dedicated  “ To  our  most  High  an 
Mighty  Prince,  John  Duke  of  Argyle,”  &c.  I 
this  book  we  see  Glasgow  as  it  was  140  year 
ago.  With  the  following  flourish  MacUre,  regi» 
tration  clerk  of  the  city,  commences  his  treatise 
” In  the  nether  ward  of  Clydesdale  and  shire  o 
Lanark  stands  deliciously  on  tho  banks  of  th 
river  Clyde,  the  city  of  Glasgow,  which  i 
generally  believed  to  he  of  its  bigness  the  mos 
beautiful  city  of  the  world,  and  is  acknowledge 
to  bo  so  by  all  foreigners  that  come  thither. 
This  is  rather  loud  boasting,  and  would  be  laugh 
able  in  the  extreme  were  it  not  for  the  quahTj^ 
iog  phraso — “of  its  bigness.”  In  MacUre’ 
time  Glasgow  must  have  been  “ deliciousl; 
situated.”  It  possessed  three  public  parka 
Craig’s  Park  “nobly  beautified  with  a statel, 
grove  of  fir-trees” ; and  tho  New  Green,  which  i 
“adorned  with  pleasant  galleries  of  elm-trees 
this  green  is  fenced  on  tho  aouthside  bythe  rive 
Clyde,  and  "hath  all  the  summer  time  betwix 
200  and  300  women  bleaching  of  linen  cloth.  . . 
likewise  there  is  a lodge  built  of  freestone  in  th 
midst  of  the  Green  for  a shelter  to  the  Herd  wh 
waits  upon  the  horses  and  cows  that  are  grazei 
therein.” 

The  third  park,  or  Old  Green,  was  smallest  ii 
size : “ withiu  this  G reen  is  the  rope- works  whicl 
keep  constantly  about  twenty  men  at  work. 
On  tho  west  end  of  the  Green  were  the  glass 
works. 

“In  the  city  there  Is  plenty  of  water,  then 
being  sweet-water  wells  in  several  closes  (alleys 
of  the  town,  besides  sixteen  public  wells,  whicl 
serve  the  city  night  and  day  as  need  requires 
all  with  pumps  in  them  for  drawing  the  water. 

Now  for  its  " delicious  situation  and  what  i 
change  is  here  ! “ The  city  is  surrounded  'witl 
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oorn-fields,  kitchen  and  flower  gardens,  and 
t)eaufcifiil  orchards  abounding  with  fruits  of  all 
uorta,  which,  by  reason  of  the  open  and  large 
fltrects,  send  forth. a pleasant  and  odoriferous 
nmell.’'  We  can  judge  of  its  “bigness”  when 
jure  are  informed  that  “ there  are  eight  ports  or 
gates  within  the  city,  and  ten  principal  streets, 
With  seventeen  lanes  or  wynds.”  Thus  far  John 
lilacUre. 

i One  hundred  and  forty  years  pass,  and  what 
is  Glasgow  now  ? One  of  the  leading  com- 

inercial  cities  of  the  world.  The  Clyde,  once 
loarcely  navigable  by  the  smallest  of  fishing  craft, 
jias,  through  dredging  and  embanking,  been 
S'endered  able  to  bear  to  the  quays  the  largest  of 
i;ea-going  ships.  Instead  of  its  “ four  mills,” 

Iinge  factories,  with  their  tens  of  thousands  of 
pindles,  are  busily  at  work.  The  little  boy  who 
old  scientific  toys  at  the  gate  of  the  old  uni- 
l^eraity  of  Glasgow  has,  in  a certain  sense, 
created  the  city,  whose  bounds  have  since  the 
jlays  of  John  Mac  Ure,  been  enlarged ; but 
eyond  these  bounds  tbero  are  no  pleasant 
rchards,  no  sweet-smelling  gardens ; they  have 
iven  place  to  roaring  furnaces  that  all  day 
laoken  the  sky  with  their  smoke,  and  send  a 
irid  glare  down  the  night.  The  Wizard  of  the 
lorth  has  unwittingly  done  much  for  Glasgow, 
'bousands  of  tourists  from  all  lands  every  year 
lake  their  way  to  Glasgow  as  a certain  point 
rom  which  to  set  out  for  the  scenes  over  which 
e has  fiung  the  glamour  of  romance.  Not  for- 
otten  as  an  element  of  success  must  be  the 
ntiring  energy  of  the  citizens  themselves. 


GLASGOW  NOW. 

:OST  0?  nfPUOVEMENTS — TWO  YE.\BS‘  BUILDING. 
FflOM  a statement  made  by  Bailie  Morrison, 
t the  annual  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Im- 
iTOvoment  Trust,  it  appears  that  the  total 
'roperties  purchased  by  the  trustees  numbered 
pwards  of  1,000,  and  amounted  in  value 
D 1,241,3531.  The  expense  incurred  for  the 

Ilatlandfl  in  cost  of  land,  construction  of  sewer, 
lason  work,  interest,  Ac.,  amounted  to  32,2G3L, 
whilst  Overnowton  was  represented  by  the  sum 
f 33,1001.  The  total  sum  expended  by  the 
rust  up  to  the  present  time  was  1,377,9271. 
'he  total  expenditure  in  the  course  of  a few 
lonths  would  bo  1,437, 2G11.,  as  there  were  items 
'hioh  did  not  appear  in  the  annual  statement, 
a'o  that  also  would  have  to  be  added  properties 

i’  Hll  to  be  purchased.  There  were  forty  different 
eas  : very  few  of  these  areas  were  completed — 
irbaps  not  more  than  five  or  ten, — but  in  the 
ii'ty  remaining  areas  there  were  properties 
ill  to  be  acquired.  The  purchase  of  these  had 
:en  postpoued  in  consequence  of  difference  of 
linion  between  their  proprietors  and  other 
ttircumstaucea.  The  value  of  these  might  bo 
t|,8eumed  at  200,0001.,  so  that  there  was  still 
liQvolved  an  expenditure  of  1,637,2611.,  to  com- 
ilete  the  improvement  scheme.  The  original 
’arliamentary  estimates,  were  in  round  figures 
,400,0001.,  BO  that  they  were  apparently  a 
[uarter  of  a million  in  excess  of  the  Parliamentary 
stimates,  and  of  the  cost  of  the  scheme.  Up 
othe  Slst  August  the  cash  sales  effected  by  the 
ommissioncis  amounted  to  201,8601.,  and  the 
ale  of  ground  amounts  at  twenty  years’  pur- 
haso  to  312,3921.,  making  together  514,2521. 
’he  sum  borrowed  on  mortgage  by  the  commis- 
ioners  was  1,033,9911.  Gs.  Id.  The  Bailie  then 
iroceedod  to  describe  the  operations  of  the  trust 
a various  districts  of  the  city,  comprising  Main- 
treet,  Gorbala,  and  the  area  boundedby  Stirling, 
toad,  Bell-street,  High-street,  and  Albion-street. 
lifho  last-named  district  he  found  out  would  im- 
tirove  in  value  when  the  boundary  streets  were 
Bvidened,  and  when  the  Midland  and  North- 
ilBritish  Kailway  had  opened  their  extensive 
btatious  in  Bigh-street ; but  the  committee  were 
silive  to  the  fact  that  as  proprietors  of  more  than 
i*  million’s  worth  of  properly,  it  would  be  better 
|io  sell  at  fair  rates  than  to  hold  on,  and  they 
accordingly  proposed  to  sell  the  property  in  the 
Area  named.  In  selling  the  ground  in  Main- 
Mitreet,  Gorbals,  the  committee  had  reserved  to 
nihemselves  the  right  to  three  “articles.”  One 
i')f  these  was  represented  to  be  the  first,  or  one 
Ipf  the  first,  engines  made  by  James  Watt  when 
working  ti-adesmau  in  Glasgow;  the  second 
Ijonsisted  of  the  Old  Elphinstone  Aj-ms  in  Main- 
^street,  Gorbals ; and  the  third  was  the  Hammer- 
tinan’s  insignia.  He  should  be  glad  if  those 
liarticles  were  removed  to  the  City  Museum,  or 
■■intrusted  to  some  safe  custodier.  The  operations 
ion  progress  included  the  erection  of  the  pavilion 
';at  Bridgeton  Cross,  ■which,  with  the  exception  of 


the  clock,  would,  he  expected,  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  next  week.  The  work,  in  his 
opinion,  reflected  great  credit  on  the  contractor, 
ll  was  intended  that  a turret-clock  should  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  pavilion,  to  be  kept 
lighted  at  night,  and  the  arrangements  were 
such  that  the  same  jets  which  illuminated  the 
clock  also  lighted  the  interior  of  the  pavilion. 
Here,  likewise,  it  was  intended  to  erect  two 
drinking-fonnttiiDS.  With  regard  to  prospective 
work  it  was  intended  to  open  up  the  whole  of 
Main-street  on  the  west  side,  and,  considering 
the  large  stake  they  had  in  the  Northern  district, 
it  was  likely  the  committee  would  endeavour  to 
face  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improving 
that  part  of  the  city.  With  reference  to  the 
development  of  the  scheme  of  City  Improve- 
ment, while,  financially,  one-third  of  the 
project  was  off  their  hands,  yet  it  must  be 
kept  in  view,  that  although  the  committee  had 
sold  a large  portion  of  the  property  acquired, 
the  demolition  of  such  ’property  had  been  little 
more  than  begun.  For  instance,  the  Havannah 
property  (situate  in  a low  and  dirty  portion  of 
Ihe  city)  was  sold,  and  would  be  demolished  ; 
but  at  the  present  time  only  a limited  proportion 
of  the  population  had  been  displaced.  Main- 
street,  Gorbals,  was  in  tbo  same  condition.  So 
that  the  sanitary  advantages  so  far  derived  from 
the  scheme  could  not  properly  be  estimated  at 
anything  like  one-third.  He  would  put  them 
more  nearly  at  one-sixtb.  They  had  demolished 
3,058  honses,  which  at  the  rate  of  five  persons 
to  the  house,  would  mean  the  displacement  of 
15,425  people.  When,  however,  the  whole  of 
the  demolitions  were  effected,  they  would  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  sanitary  effects. 
Already  an  appreciable  improvement  had  taken 
place,  which  assertion  the  Bailie  proceeded  to 
prove  by  a reference  to  the  death-rate,  density 
of  the  population,  and  other  matters  of  which 
the  Registrar-General  had  presented  returns. 
In  the  course  of  a discuasion  which  followed  this 
statement,  Mr.  Waddell  suggested  that  means 
should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
back  tenements  too  near  the  front  ones,  as,  if 
that  practice  was  not  checked,  it  would  lead  to 
the  necessity  for  a new  improvement  scheme  in 
Glasgow.  It  was  eventually  decided  that  an 
assessment  should  be  laid  al  the  rate  of  2d.  in 
the  pound. 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Court,  which  supervises  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  in  Glasgow,  the  Dean  of  Guild  (Mr. 
Playfair),  whose  term  of  ofl&ce  is  about  to 
expire,  made  an  interesting  statement  as  to 
the  business  which  had  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Court  during  the  last  two  years.  It 
appeared,  from  the  dean’s  remarks,  that  the 
number  of  applications  before  the  Court  for  the 
formation  of  new  streets  was  33 ; applications 
for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  778;  for 
alterations  of  buildings,  358 ; and  cases  from 
the  Fiscal,  101  (daring  last  year  alone)  ; making 
a total  of  1,169,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  had 
been  disposed  of.  The  new  buildings  sanctioned 
by  the  Court  consisted  of, — dwelling-houses  of 
one  apartment,  2,419 ; two  apartments,  4,323 ; 
three  apartments,  1,580  ; four  apartments,  407  ; 
five  apartments,  80;  six  apartments  and  up- 
wards, 46  ; single  shops,  657  ; double  shops,  383 ; 
churches,  mission-halls,  and  schools,  49  ; ware- 
houses, stores,  and  workshops,  443;  alterations 
in  buildings,  358.  The  aggregate  value  of  all 
the  property  was  estimated  at  2,556,364Z. 
Having  thanked  the  officials,  the  Dean  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  admitted  by  all  connected 
with,  or  who  bad  practice  in  that  Court,  that  its 
constitution  was  admirably  adopted  to  meet  the 
business  brought  before  it.  The  procedure  was 
inexpensive,  prompt,  and  upon  the  whole  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  public  and  the  profession 
generally.  This  was  apparent  from  the  circum- 
stance that  only  five,  or  at  most  six  cases  were 
appealed  against  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by 
the  ultimate  decisions  of  that  court  affirming,  in 
every  instance,  the  decision  of  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Court,  excepting  one,  and  that  only  partially 
altered  as  to  one  of  the  findings.  He  hoped  it 
would  long  remain  an  efficient  tribunal,  for  it 
would  be  an  evil  day  for  Glasgow  were  that 
Court  overturned.  Had  the  Court  power,  he 
could  suggest  that  the  application  of  the  law 
which  now  obtained  as  to  dwelling-houses 
should  be  extended  to  warehouses  and  work- 
shops,— be  meant  in  having  a fixed  minimum  of 
free  space  in  front  of  the  windows  of  such 
buildings,  where  many  persons  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  existence.  It  was  true  that  by  the 
Police  Act  of  1866  the  Court  had  authority  to 
I see  that  proper  ventilation  was  observed  in  such , 
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buildings,  but  this  discretion  was  so  arbitrary, 
that  no  specific  rule  bad  been  adopted,  whether 
having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  business  con- 
ducted in  tbo  respective  buildings,  or  to  tho 
number  of  persons  employed. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

We  continue  our  selection  of  passages  from 
papers  read  at  the  Glasgow  Congress. 

Pollution  of  Rivers. 

General  Scott,  C.B.,  read  a paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, replying  to  the  question,  “ What  should  bo 
the  extent  of  immediate  legislation  to  restrain 
the  pollution  of  rivers  ?”  In  the  course  of  it  he 
said  : — Whilst  fully  persuaded  that,  in  inland 
towns  at  least,  irrigation  or  filtration  through 
large  masses  of  earth  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  means  that  can  be  adopted  for  the 
ultimate  purification  of  sewage,  I entertain  a 
strong  conviction  that  it  would  be  a serions  error, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  question,  to  force 
its  adoption  universally;  and  indeed  I doubt 
whether  it  should  be  made  compulsory  in  any 
case  until  greater  experience  of  its  effects  than 
we  at  present  possess  has  been  gained.  So  long 
as  there  is  a possibility  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upsetting,  as  in  the  Birmingham  case,  well- 
devised  measures  for  irrigation,  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  injury  that  might  be  inflicted 
on  landowners,  the  country  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  being  ripe  for  insisting  upon  the  com. 
plete  purification  of  sewage  water. 

It  is  not  correct  to  assume  that  Royal  Com- 
missions have  proposed  irrigation  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  modes  of  dealing  with  sewage. 
There  is  undoubtedly  ” a mistake  here,”  into 
which  local  authorities  are  only  too  prone  to  fall 
when  an  excuse  is  wanted  for  doing  nothing. 
The  early  reports  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  distributing  the 
sewage  of  towns  point  out  clearly  what  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  be  done,  without  refer- 
ence to  irrigation,  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  rivers ; and  state  the  grounds  on 
which  they  make  their  recommendations. 

If  “the  chief  part”  of  such  evils  is  to 
“be  obviated  by  arresting  merely  tho  solid 
matter  in  suspension  in  the  liquid,”  why  should 
so  simple  an  expedient  have  been  so  long 
neglected  ? Is  it  not,  indeed,  intolerable  that 
local  authorities  should  for  the  last  sixteen  years, 
with  this  report  before  them,  have  persisted 
that  they  are  at  a loss  how  to  moke  any  im- 
provement ? 

With  the  evidence  before  us,  it  is  absurd  to 
assert  that  local  authorities  are  without  guid- 
ance, and  to  argue  that,  because  they  cannot  be 
snre  whether  this  or  that  would  prove  the  more 
economical  method  of  dealing  with  their  sewage, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  sib  with  their  arms 
folded,  and  wait  for  something  to  turn  up  to 
relieve  them  of  the  coat  of  doing  what  they 
ought  to  set  about  at  once. 

Except  in  small  country  places,  it  would  mani- 
festly be  advisable  that  provision  should  be  mado 
not  only  for  compelling  the  removal  of  the  solids 
from  sewage,  but  for  their  deodorisation  by  lime 
or  some  other  equally  efficacious  means. 

In  considering  whether  legislation  should  be 
carried  farther  than  to  make  it  imperative 
to  remove  the  solids  from  sewage-water,  it 
must  nob  be  forgotten  that  the  use  of  precipi- 
tants  secures  the  triple  advantage  of  complete 
precipitation  of  the  suspended  matters,  the  more 
or  less  complete  deodorisation  of  the  deposit  and 
the  liquid  effluent,  and  the  removal  from  the 
liquid  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  dissolved 
nitrogen,  which  is  its  most  offensive  element. 

We  have  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject (agriculturists,  chemists,  medical  men,  and 
engineers)  all  concurring  in  recommending  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  ultimate  and  complete  purifi- 
cation by  land  the  very  processes  which  Royal 
Commissions  have  declared  to  “ offer  remedial 
measures  of  a very  satisfactory  character.” 
What  possible  objections,  then,  can  town  authori- 
ties  have  to  offer  to  the  adoption  of  a precipita- 
tion plan,  or,  at  all  events,  of  a subsidence 
system,  excepting  those  suggested  by  fear  of 
increasing  the  rates  ? The  argument  that  they 
do  not  know  the  degree  of  purification  which  may 
hereafter  be  required  of  them  has  little  weight 
when  it  is  seen  that  some  method  of  removing 
the  solids,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out depositing-tanks,  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
accomplished  in  any  case.  And  the  Govern- 
raent  might,  without  any  fear  of  having  to  re- 
trace its  steps  or  modify  its  decisions,  confi- 
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dentlj  make  a staiid  here,  and  enact  that, 
txcepiiug  in  heavy  thunderstorms,  no  sewage 
shall  he  cast  into  any  river  or  stream  if  it  con- 
tains  in  suspension  more  than  a certain  amount 
of  matter  per  gallon.  Might  it  not  safely  go  so 
far  as  to  adopt  the  decision  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  the  Birmingham  Sewerage  Bill, 
and  enact  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings,  “no 
sewage  be  put  upon  any  land  without  having 
been  previously  defecated  in  tanks’'  ? 

This  would  compel  the  adoption  of  either 
precipitation  or  irrigation  and  earth  filtration, 
or  both,  and  the  stumbling-block  of  a standard 
which  cannot  always  be  attained  will  be  done 
away  with.  It  should  bo  borne  in  mind,  too, 
that  though  irrigation  is,  when  well  carried  out, 
a complete  remedy,  perfect  management  cannot 
always  be  secured  iu  practice,  lu  such  cases  of 
failure  the  previous  precipitation  j^roves  an 
important  safeguard.  Sewage  farmers,  even 
with  severe  penalties  before  their  eyes,  will 
certainly  turn  the  sewage  into  the  nearest  brook 
when  their  land  is  in  danger  of  being  water- 
logged in  wet  weather.  They  will  run  therissk 
of  detection  and  possible  penalty  rather  than 
encounter  a certain  evil  in  the  loss  of  their 
crops.  And  even  if  farmers  could  be  relied  on 
to  do  their  duty,  other  cau'es  of  failure  inter- 
vene. Wo  read  in  the  Keports  of  the  Ilivers 
Pollution  Commissioners  that,  at  Banbury,  “ The 
soil  tends  to  crack  in  dry  weather,  thus  giving 
the  sewage  direct  access  to  underground  draioa, 
and  thence  to  the  river,  before  it  has  been 
properly  acted  upon  by  the  soil.”  They  found 
that,  at  Norwood,  the  “removal”  (in  the  month 
of  January)  of  offensive  nitrogenous  organic 
matter  was  partially’  arrested,  “ and  indicating 
that  during  a severe  winter  the  purification  of 
sewage  upon  ucm-absorptive  clay. soil  may  be 
seriously  interfered  with.”  They  fouud,  also, 
“exceptionally  impure  water”  from  the  Norwood 
farm  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  and  at 
Croydon,  as  at  Norwood,  during  frost  the  purifica- 
tion “became  markedly  impaired.” 

Now,  to  provide  against  such  cases  preliminary 
clarification  would  bo  a valuable  adjunct,  and 
for  the  reasons  given  it  might,  as  I believe,  bo 
enforced  without  hardship,  in  all  cases  in  which 
purification  of  sewage  by  irrigation  would  be 
liable  to  create  a nuisance,  as  well  as  in  cases 
where  irrigation  is  not  adopted. 

General  Scott  deduced  from  the  reports  of  the 
Boyal  Commissions  now  in  the  hands  of  all  those 
really  seeking  information  and  guidance 

1st.  That  “a  great  and  manifest  good ” will 
be  effected,  and  “ the  chief  part  of  the  nuisance 
arising  from  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  rivers 
and  streams  may  be  obviated,  by  simply  ari-esting 
the  solid  matter  in  suspension  in  the  liquid.” 

2ud.  Thabiu  the  removal  of  the  solids  “even 
the  slightest  risk  of  nuisance  may  be  entirely 
obviated,”  and  the  condition  of  the  effluent  much 
improved,  by  the  adoption  of  a process  of  pre- 
cipitation. 

3rd.  That  these  objects  can  be  secured  “con- 
sistently with  a fair  expenditure  of  money  falling 
on  those  who  ought  in  justice  to  bear  it,”  and  at 
a Cost  “ such  as  town  populations  may  reason- 
ably be  called  upon  to  meet.” 

4th.  That  towns  which  aro  intending  to  resort 
to  irrigation  and  intermittent  downward  filtra- 
tion will,  by  the  adoption  of  a precipitating  pro- 
cess, purify  the  sewage  on  .a  much  smaller  area. 
And  when  to  these  considerations  is  added  the 
following  : — 

5th.  “ That  sewage  irrigation  cannot  be  carried 
out  from  the  utilisation  point  of  view  without 
storage  tanks,”  and  that  the  liquid  is,  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  preferred  by  the  farmer  when 
freed  from  solids  and  slimy  compounds— it  be- 
comes difficult  for  towns  to  show  just  cause  why 
they  should  nob  be  peremptorily  and  at  once  re- 
strained from  the  further  contamination  of  rivers 
by  the  sedimentary  matters  of  sewage. 

In  conclusion,  he  asks  this  question : — Since 
the  simple  measures  recommended  by  the  Eoyal 
Commissioners  will  “ greatly  mitigate  the  exist- 
ingovils” — (I  use  their  own  words) — “ practi. 
cally  rid  us  of  the  danger  and  nuisance  of 
town  sewage,”  may  we  not  reasonably  hope  that 
a Ministry  which  has  promised  sanitary  legisla- 
tion  will  listen  to  an  urgent  appeal  to  have 
these  measures  enforced  ? There  would  bo  no 
necessity  thab  legislation  should  altogether 
stop  at  this  point.  When  all  the  offending  towns 
in  the  country  have  been  compelled  to  comply 
with  a low  standard  of  purity,  a higher  one  may 
be  attempted  with  some  chance  of  success.  To 
insist  upon  absolute,  or  nearly  perfect,  purity 
now,  however,  would  end  in  leaving  raattcis  as 
they  are.  j 


B mestic  Economy. 

Mrs.  E.  31.  King,  whose  scheme  of  co-operative 
housekeeping  has  been  the  subject  of  discussions 
at  the  Bri  ish  Association,  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Science  of  Domestic  Economy.”  The  object  of 
the  paper  was  to  show  that  domestic  economy 
could  be  raised  into  a science  equal  iu  impor- 
tance to  political  economy,  and  that  the  domestic 
arts  could  not  bo  rightly  performed  until  this 
was  dune.  Social  economy  covered  the  whole 
field  of  economics,  of  which  political  and  domestic 
economy  were  the  two  parts.  Political  economy 
related  to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth;  domestic  economy  to  its  distribution 
and  consumption.  The  former  had  received  the 
attention  of  great  philosophers,  the  latter 
received  no  attention  ; first,  because  the  domestic 
arts  or  duties  had  been  thought  too  simple  to 
need  the  aid  of  science ; and,  second,  because 
no  money  value  had  bceu  attached  to  the  per- 
formance of  these  arts.  There  was  an  ever- 
growing demand  for  a field  of  remunerative 
work  for  women.  Why  not  make  their  own  field 
remunerative  ? Ladies  do  not  become  servants 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
rising  from  that  position.  Through  a knowledge 
of  domestic  economy  such  a possibJity  would 
be  created.  The  need  of  science  and  art  in  one 
department  of  domestic  woik — cooking— had 
been  fully  admitted,  but  exclusive  attention  had 
not  been  given  to  that  subject.  The  idea  that 
every  woman  should  kuow  how  to  cook  was  a 
mistake,  offending  against  the  economic  principle 
of  the  division  of  labour.  The  head  of  the 
domestic  establishment,  she  would  have  to  be 
an  engineer  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term. 
Referring  to  woman’s  dress,  she  observed, — 
Women,  it  is  said,  and  I think  rightly,  appear  to 
be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  destitute  of  the  in- 
ventive or  original  facalty.  The  reason  for  this 
I apprehend  to  be  that  as  yet  they  have  had  no 
world  open  to  them  in  which  the  inventive 
powers  were  required ; aud  men  must  also 
remember  that  they  never  could  have  found 
leisure  for  the  discovery  of  sciences,  nor  fur  the 
invention  of  arts,  if  women  had  not  in  the  be- 
ginningattend-dto  all  the  various  and  incessant 
cares  of  domestic  life.  3Ien  have  been  able  to 
create  paying  trades  only  through  women  having 
done  these  works  before  they  became  trades 
without  pay.  There  is  another  special  feminine 
art  which,  as  an  art,  has  never  yet  been  practised. 
Ladies  may  bo  surprised  when  I say  that 
this  is  dress.  There  is  enough  money  and 
enough  valuable  material,  but  no  art,  still  less 
science,  is  there  to  guide  this  expenditure.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  declaim  against  dress  : 
all  nature  is  beantifully  dressed  ; and  there  is  no 
reason  why  man,  the  only  animal  left  to  provide 
and  select  his  own  covering,  should  not  seek  to 
gratify  his  highest  sense  of  beauty  in  his  attire. 
But  beauty  sought  at  the  expense  of  usefulness 
is  altogether  a mistake.  Dress,  in  the  first 
place,  should  be  adapted  to  the  different  climates 
and  temperatures  iu  w*hich  it  is  required  to  bo 
woi-u  ; second,  adapted  to  the  body  upon  which 
it  is  to  be  worn,  impeding  no  motion,  confining 
no  muscle,  cramping  no  vital  organ,  and  also  not 
tending  to  waste  any  of  the  physical  forces  of 
the  body  by  being  of  superfluous  weight ; and 
third,  and  lastly,  it  should  be  adapted  to  gratify 
our  sense  of  beauty.  To  combine  both  use  and 
beauty  in  dress  would  require  a considerable 
knowledge  both  of  science  and  art.  With  men’s 
dress  it  is  apparent  that  use  aiid  convenience 
have  alone  been  studied  ; the  desire  for  beauty 
has  been  completely  ignored.  Neither  beauty 
of  form  nor  of  colour  has  been  sought,  and  the 
result  is  usefulness  and  convenience  to  a great 
degree,  but  absence  of  beauty,  or  what  may  be 
called  negative  ugliness.  Women  seem  to  have 
desired  only  beauty  iu  dress,  and  have  attained 
some  little  a;  preciation  of  proper  colouring,  but 
having  been  ignorant  or  careless  of  adapting  it 
to  the  use,  convenience,  or  health  of  the  body, 
their  method  of  dress  is  not  only  hartful,  but 
the  beauty  of  their  natural  form  has  been  quite 
lost  sight  of.  The  result  is  a ridiculous  carica- 
ture of  the  figure,  producing  not  only  negative, 
but  positive  ugliness.  We  can  see  this  in 
every  fashion  but  the  one  onr  eyes  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  present.  This  deforming  of  the 
figure  by  dress  may  not  be  caused  by  women’s  de- 
ficiency in  taste  or  artistic  perception  ;butowiDgto 
their  ignorance  of  the  strncture  and  functions  of  the 
body,  a knowledge  of  fitness  or  appropriateness, 
which  is  the  true  foundation  of  beauty,  was  not 
possible  to  them.  Moreover,  in  the  departmeni 
of  taste  women  have  very  little  contiol.  It  is- 
trade  which  regulates  aud  stimulates  fashion. 


and  women  in  their  dress  may  be  said  not  to  be 
guided  by  the  rudder  of  their  own  good  sense  or 
taste,  but  to  be  blown  about  by  the  rariatioua  of 
the  trade-winds. 

On  the  Epidemic  in  Golden-square,  A.J).  185-i. 

Jlr.  W.  J.  Cooper,  in  a paper  on  this  subject, 
said, — Macaulay  records  that,  east  of  Regent- 
street,  opposite  Conduit-street,  was  a field  not 
to  be  passed  without  a shudder  by  any  Londoner. 
There,  in  a place  far  from  the  haunts  of  man, 
had  been  dug  a pit,  into  which  the  dead  carts 
had  nightly  shot  corpses  by  the  score.  It  was 
popularly  believed  that  tbe  earth  was  deeply  • 
tainted  with  infection,  and  could  not  be  disturbed^' 
without  imminent  risk  to  human  life.  The- 
Lancet  of  September  16  states  : — “ The  plague- 
pit  alluded  to  by  JIacaulay  is  situated  within  the 
area  bounded  by  Argyll-place,  King-street, 
Tyler-street,  Little  Marlborough-streefc  being 
directly  over  the  pit.  In  excavating  for  sewers-' 
sometime  since,  the  ground  disturbed  was  found 
to  consist  of  black  decayed  animal  matter  mixed' 
with  bones.  On  discovering  this,  precautioiv 
was  taken  not  to  remove  more  of  it  than  pos- 
sible. In  the  spring  of  1851,  excavations  were- 
made  on  this  very  spot,  and  this  hoard  of  infec- 
tion was  laid  opeu  for  months  to  ‘ breathe  out 
contagion  to  the  world.’  ” 

It  may  prove  fortunate  for  a future  generation  . 
that  the  belief  in  the  pernicious  effect  of  sower- 
gases  is  gaining  ground,  and  that  in  the  course' 
of  time  some  sound  efforts  will  be  made  to  prevent 
tbe  formation  in  the  sewers  of  this  deadly  and 
subtle  poison.  It  is  only  two  years  ago  last 
Augnat  that  a professor  of  bygiSne,  of  University 
College,  stated  publicly  that  sewer-gas  was- 
harmless  : it  is  to  be  hoped  that  experience  has- 
since  improved  his  knowlwlge  in  that  respect. 
In  the  Public  Medicine  Section  of  the  British-- 
Sledical  Association  at  Norwich  this  year,  I was 
glad  to  observe  that  the  tendency  of  discussion 
showed  that  medical  office's  of  health  were  quite- 
alive  to  the  dangers  arising  from  all  foul- 
emanations. 

Tliab  the  Golden-sqnare  outbreak  was  aggra- 
vated, encouiaged,  and  reached  its  culminating;, 
point  from  such  causes,  I have  no  doubt,  and  my 
opinions  are  shared  by  those  whose  professional' 
vocations  obliged  them- to  reside,  at  the  time 
of  tho  epidemic,  in  the  heart  of  the  plague-- 
stricken  locality.  It  is  nob  surprising,  after  the- 
facta  I have  described,  that  wells  should  be 
discovered  containing  polluted  water;  but,  I atth 
convinced  that  the  fact  of  the  opening  of  the- 
plague  pit,  and  other  sewer  excavations,  thus- 
adding  impurities,  for  six  months  previously  to  the 
outbreak,  to  an  atmosphere  already  tainted  withk' 
tlie  usual  amount  of  sewer  emanation,  soloworci 
tho  vital  tone  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  fell 
easy  victims  to  the  cholera  poison  and  its  power- 
ful allies,  the  products  of  decomposition.  If  the' 
timely  warnings  had  been  taken,  and  preventive* 
measures  carried  out,  the  horrors  I have  depicted,, 
and  to  which  I was  - to  some  extent  an  eye- 
witness, would,  in  all  probability,  never  havo- 
occurred.* 


RO^IAN  IMPERIAL  PROFILES. 

Mr.  j.  E.  Lee,  of  Torquay,  has  arranged  anS  - 
overlooked  tbe  publication  of  a series  of  litho.  • 
graphed  profiles  of  the  P»oman  Emperors, f en^-- 
lai'ged  from  coins  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Croft,  artist, 'of 
the  same  neighbourhood.  The  editor  is  quite*- 
right  in  saying  that  such  a collection  would  be  - 
highly  interesting,  supposing  that  tho  profiles  in 
, their  enlarged  form  are  reliable.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  in  regard  to  this  we  ar& 
open  to  a double  chance  of  error;  the  poseiblo 
incorreotnees  of  the  coin  as  a likeness,  in  the 
first  place,  and  the  modification  of  tho  features 
and  expression  in  the  process  of  enlarging  from-  . 
a coin  generally  small  to  begin  with,  aud  mostly  •' 
worn  and  effaced,  to  some  extent,  by  'wear  when 
in  use,  or  decay  afterwards.  TJie  editor  admits,  ■ 
indeed,  that  the  artist  has  intentionally  cor- 
rected defects  in  the  representation  and  drawing 
of  the  eye,  which  are  common  in  the  effigies  of 
Roman  coins;  but  this,  as  he  says  with  soma 
reason,  “can  hardly  be  called  a departure  from- 
the  original.” 

On  the  whole,  however,  tbe  aspect  of  those 
profiles  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were, 

* Our  own  iuvestigationa  at  tlio  time  served  to  sEow 
that  the  disease  was  spread  hy  tho  use  of  water  from  one 
piiriicular  pump  iuto-(he  well  of  which  sewer  mattor 
-ilitained  entrance.  It  is  too  late  now,  however,  to  re-opea 
this  inquiry. — En. 

t Hotiianllmperial  Profiles  : being  a Series  of  more  tfaan  " 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty  lithographic  Prolllcaenlurgcd  fro» 
''iiios.  Arranged  by  John  Edward  Lee,  E.S.A.,  F.G.S. 
Lougtnans,  Green,  A Co. 
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In  their  original  form,  tolerably  faithful  repre- 
.rentationa  of  their  originals.  A peculiar  pro- 
' ection  .and  rotnndity  of  the  chin  in  the  majority 
))f., cases  giv.es,  on  hastily  turning  over  the  book, 
a certain  appearance- of  family  likeness  to  thei 
irarious  heads,  which,  as  empire  in  those,  days 
•vas  anything  but  hereditary,  suggests  the  idea 
,>f  a degree  of  conventional  treatment. . But  it  is- 
■iasior  to  .conclude  th.at  this  was  a usual  typo  of 
jiutnau  chin,  than  to  imagine  that  features  so, 
|>haracteristic  and  marked,  aa  in  the  heads  of 
iPotnpcy,  .Trajan,  Nerva,  iEmilian,  Valerian,  and 
fitus,  should  have  been  evok-d  in  any  degree 
mt  of  the  inner  consciousness  of  an  artist  in 
‘lies,  especially  as  some  of  them,  are  anything 
mt  flattering  ; and  one  of  the  strongest  instances 
!j)f  likeness  occurring,  between  the  heads  on 
plates  121,  122,  and  124,  is  between  emperors 
jvbo  really  were  connected  by  family. 

Ilfc  is  curious  to  compare  some  of  these  heads, 
?ith  their  characters  in  history,  with  which  in, 
dome  instances  they  seem  as  much  at  variance, 
ns  in  other  cases  they  are  markedly  in  accord, 
iince.  Comparathe  heads  of  Pompey  the  Great 
,iiid  l^ero,  and  “which  is  the  justice,  which  is 
•he  thief  ? ” Though,  after  all,  the  head  of  the. 
Jyraiit,  in  spite  of  its  handsome  features,  has  a 
at,  sensual  look  not  out  of  keeping  with  the 
miserable  name  ho  has  left.  The  head  of 
jlleopatra  must  certainly  be  a likeness,  aud  that 
hf  Antony  too,  with  its  long  fleshy  nose  and  full 
i|inder-lip  aud  chin,  the  type  of  a self-indulgent 
iiature;  and  one  cannot  look  at  the  likeness  of 
< jepidns  without  recalling  the  lines  in  Shakspeare 
i^who  followed  Plutarch  in  these  characters), — 

“ This  is  a slight  unmeritahlo  man, 

Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands," — 
lind  tho  scene  on  board  Pompey’s  galley,  where 
:i, he  triumvir  got  so  foolishly,  drunk.  Brutus  is 
H head  wo  should  not  likejto  trust  ourselves  to, — 
r.ieevish  and  decidedly  unsympathetic.  The 
ueads  of  Agrippa  and  Augustus  arc  grand  in 

fypp,  bub  look  a little  more  conventional  than 
:omo  of  tho  others.  Tho  contrast  between  the 
)hy8iognomy  of  Antinons  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
yho  handsome  voluptuary  and  tho  religious 
philosopher,  is,  like  that  between  Nero  aud 
IPorapey,  suggestive  as  to  the  relation  between 
Inoral  and  physical  escelleuce.  The  head  of 
lAurulius  would  certainly  be  styled  a weak  one, 
Ithough  very  amiable.  Posturaua  was  a provin- 
bial  (of  Gaul),  who  rose  from  the  ranks,  and  his 
Uplough-tail  origin  is  in  every  line  of  his  face. 
IjAiuung  other  notable  beads  is  that  of  Titos,  whom 
iDtiQ  would  take  to  be  .a  kind  of  Marshal  Basaine 
ibf  his  day,  carrying  on  war  with  due  regard  to 
'fthe  comi'orb  of  .the  general,  but  a man  who 
ijwOinld.  have  his.  way.  The  heads  of  Hadrian  and 
nDuniitian  ai'e  remarkably  fine,  the  latter  allowing 
>,DO  ludioatiou  of.  his  worse  than  unamiable 
iiqualities;  Hadrian  is  such  a -head  as  Titian 
uwould  have,  liked  for  a portrait.  Vespasian  has 
itho  look  of  an  eminent  Prench  tavantr  and 
ijSlagabalus  is  a head  thatmight  have  come  oat  of 
lExeter  Hall.  A short  note  as.  to  .the  parentage 
isod  life  of  each  emperor  is  appended  to  a collec* 

Ition  which  affords  a good  ■ deal 'for,  interaj-ting 
Deflcctioo,  if  it  beadcaittod,  as  .wa  are  inclined 
to  .think,,  that  a considerable,  portion. .of  the 
portraits,  . at  , .least,  are  probably  .fairly 
iirepreacntative.  The  particular  coin  which  is 
lithe. authority,  for  each  is  named. 


OnUfiCEES  AND'.  THE  CHURCH 
' CONGRESS. 

[]  On  the  day  devoted  by  the  Congress  to  a con^ 
j.aideration  of  the  adaptation  of  the  fabrics  to  the 
twants  of  the  times, 

)d  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said,— 'We  have  in  England 
■linherited  a priceless  treasure  of  old  religious 
Ibuildings  from  our  Church  in  its  unreformed 
^condition,  and  as  happily  the  English  Reformation 
^involved  no  breach  of  continuity — os  it  poritied 
»:bnt  did  not  reconstruct — these  churches  in  the 
iimain  have  served  right  well  for  our  present  use. 
IlSfcill  there  arose  those  differences  between  the 
>1  older  and  newer  Church  of  England  which  ought 

I to  make  a church  provided  for  this  generation 
J something  different  from  one  which  had  bean 
. built  for  the  Middle  Ages.  The  modern  English 

II  church  ought,  he  said,  to  be  simple  in  its  plan 
ii  and  congregational  in  its  working  arrangements. 

The  church  intended  to  supply  the  claims  of 
English  use  must  be  broad  in  proportion  to  the 
number  for  which  it  is  intended ; for  if  the  nave  be 

I narrow,  it  must  also  be  by  so  much  too  long. that 

I I many  would  be  thrust  out  of  ear-shot  and  eye. 
shot  of  psalm  or  altar  service.  There  was  no 

(reason,  beyond  the  prejudice  which  such  a 


novelty  might  excite,  why  at  times  one  should' 
not  construct  a circular  or  a polygonal  nave. 
The  Temple  Church  was  precedent  enough,  and 
the  glorious  decagon  of  St.  Gereon,  Cologne, 
wonld  hold  a goodly  multitude.  There  were  no 
more  congregational  naves  anywhere  than  the^ 
octagon  of  Ely  and  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Breadth  in  an  oblong  church  might  be  reached 
in  more  than  one  way.  The  simplest  w’as  a very 
wide  area  and  no  aisles.  He  quite  accepted  the' 
plan  in  its  own  place,  but  no  one,  he  hoped,  would 
desire  to  see  aisles  altogether  disused.  He  had 
had  no  time  to  discuss  the  question  of  chairs  or 
benches — both  are  good  in  their  respective  ways. 
Generally  speaJdng,  the  choir,  a chancel  proper, 
ought  not  to  be  much  elevated  above  the  nave. 
Piactically  the  rising  ofib  wonld  lio  found  incou- 
venionb  for  those  hearty  congregational  services 
to  which  he  was  looking.  If,  however,  the 
chancel  ought  to  be  but  very  little  raised  above 
the  nave,  aiill  it  ought  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  it,  and  this  distinction  the  Church  of 
England  offered  in  her  ceremonial  orders,  and 
carried  out  in  her  practice.  Generally,  be  would 
say,,  that  the  architect  who  did  not  oonbrivo  that 
the  altar  was  the  crown  of  the  church,  and  who 
did  not  believe  that  the  holy  mysteries  celebrated 
there  exceeded  all  other  acts  of  worship, . so 
the  altar  should  exceed  all  other  parts  of  the 
church,  so  the  richest  resources  of  art  should 
congregate  there,  tho  line  of  sight  from  every 
pare  of  the  church  converge  there — that  man 
had  mi-taken  his  crafe,  and  never  would  succeed 
in  building  up  a worthy  House  of  God. 

Mr.  Street,  in  a paper  on  tho  subject,  urged 
that  the  old  olmrches  bad  been  built  for  services 
different  only  in  detail  from  ours.  Their  great 
object  was  tho  ce'ebrution  of  the  Eucharist ; all 
other  wants  were  made  merely  accessories. 
Scarcely  a single,  change  was  required  to  adapt 
them  to  our  otBces.  Our  cathedrals  had  been 
less  altered  than  any  in  Chriatoodom,  yet  their 
use  might  often  be  improved.  They  had  existed 
only  for  choir  services,  and  a better  adaptation  of 
their  magnificent  interiors  to  the  wants  of  the  day' 
would  invite  the  removal  of  all  modern  pews  and 
scats  from  the  choir,  the  separation  of.tho  clergy 
from  the  laity,  the  removal  of  the  clos-'^  screen 
which  so  often  divided  the  nave  from  choirs,  and 
the  erection  of  open  screens  in  their  place.  Tho 
removal  of  tho  close  screen  was  the  one  serious 
alteration  required,  for  while  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  great  shifts  aud  contrivances  had  to  bo 
resorted  toinorderto  substitute  some  other  plan 
for  the  use  of  the  nave.  Surely,  even  for  special 
services  in  the  nave,  tho  service  was  most  natural 
and  most  edifying  which  was  said  before  tho 
altar,  and  it  was  seldom  worth  while  to  have  two 
distinct  and  separate  arrangements  for  services 
in  the  nave  aud  in  the  choir,  as  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  Then,  again,  why  should  not  wc  more 
often  use  the  aisles  of  a cathedral  for  processions  ? 
Cathedrals  were  built,  he  added,,  for  the  daily- 
service  of  Holy  Communion,  and  it  would  bo  a 
wise  thing  in  his  opinion  to  encourage  . the  for- 
mation of  guilds  to  say  their  prayers  in  some  side 
chapels  or  aisles.  As  to  tho  parish  churches  be 
thought  they  should  bo  considered  with  a 
view  to  the  glory  of  God  and  not  the 
comfort  of  the  worshippers,  screens  were 
.used  eesthetically,  as  lending. an  air  of  mys- 
tery to  the  chancel,  and  sometimes,  the 
removal  of.  a tower  was  needed  in  the  adaptation 
of  an  old  church  to  modern  uses.  Tho  restora- 
tion of  the  old  lofts  on  the  top  of  the  screens 
would,  he  thought,  bo  as-nseful  as  it  would  be 
ornamental.  One  difficulty  in  dealing  with  old 
churche*  was  their  frequently  inconvenient 
shape,  of  which  the  commonest  example  was  the 
old  cruciform.  Where  the  ohancel  was  large, 
and  cut  off  from. the  nave  by  small  tower-arches 
and  large  piers,  he  should  suggest  a good  plan  to 
adopt  would  be  to  nse  the  cliancoi-altar  for  im- 
portant services  (where,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  choir,  the  service  might  be  heard),  aud  to 
provide  a second  altar  in  the  nave,  in  a side 
chapel  or  in  a transept,  where  the  daily  celebra- 
tiona  of  the  Holy  Communion  might  be  hud, 
with  the  advantage  to  communicants  of  being 
gathered  near  the  altar,  and  being  able  to  see  as- 
well  as  to  bear.  Another  alteration  which  wii> 
sometimes  necessary,  was  the  arrangement  of  ai 
altar  and  choir-seats  at  the  east  end  of  tlie  nave 
or  under  the  central  tower  for  tho  principal 
services,  and  of  the  old  altar  in  the  chancel  fui 
tho  low  or  daily  offices.  Wherever  placed,  bi 
might  add,  the  altar  should  be  protected  by  gatet 
in  the  screens,  not  only  at  the  west,  but  also  ai 
the  sides  of  the  ohoir  and  ohancel. 

The  Rev.  W.  Cadman,  with  respect  to  tin 
fabrics  of  onr  churches,  maintained  that  tli^ 


great  and  true  attraction  was  the  proclamation 
of  the  pure  word  of  God.  He  did  not  think  that 
such  proclamation  could  be  carried  out  in  Roman 
Catholic  structures,,  and  be  prayed  that  from 
every  tinge  of  Papistry  the  fabrics  of  the  Church 
might  be  preserved. 

Professor  Donaldson  charged  Mr.  Hope  with 
having  omitted  all  reference  to  the  Lord’s  table. 
Which  had  the  more  honoured  significance,  he 
would  ask,  tho  table  of  the  Lord  or  the  altar  of 
the  saint?  The  .speaker  denounced  rerodoses 
and  baldacchinos. 


COVERING  IN  COVENT  GARDEN 
MARKET. 

Ax  improvement,  which  has  long  been  desired, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  market 
tradesmen,  is  now  being  carried  out  at  Covent- 
garden'  Market.  The  spacious  open  area  of  the 
south  side  of  the  market,  extending  from  east  to 
west,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  200  ft.  in  length, 
and  about  60  ft.  in  width,  is  receiving  a roof, 
which  will  promote  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  those  using  the  market.  The  contractors  who 
are  executing  the  work,  which  is  being  carried 
out  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
owner  of  the  market,  are  Messrs.  Oubitt  & Co. 
The  covering  consists  of  a roof  formed  of  iron 
and  glass,  in  a single  semicircular  span  of  about 
80  ft.  in  width  and  upwards  of  50  ft.  in  height 
from  the  ground  to  tho  apex.  The  covering  is 
carried  on  twenty  circular  ribs  of  iron,  springing 
from  iron  columns  on  each  side  of  the  market, 
20  ft.  in  height.  A framework  of  iron,  10  ft.  in 
height,  above  the  market  walls,  in  divisions  4 ft. 
in  width,  with  a circular  head,  is  also  carried  up 
above  the. columns.  This  space  will  be  left  open 
for  ventilation  purposes,  and  the  roof  will  lap 
over  it  on  each  side  to  the  extent  of  4 ft.  The 
glass  covering,  of  which  the  roof  will  be  largely 
composed,  will  give  light  to  the  interior  of  the 
market.  The  work  is  being  prosecuted  without 
at  all  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  market, 
by  the  aid  of  a travelling  stage,  moving  on 
wheels,  and  along  a tramway,  which  has  been 
erected  on  tho  spot  for  the  purpose.  Pour  of  the 
oircular  iron  arches  or  spans  have  already  been 
fixed  in  their  places,  aud  the  -work  is  being 
rapidly  carried -forward. 


THE  LIMA  AND  PISCO  R.ULWAY. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Lima 
and  Pisco  Railway,  Peru,  145  miles  long,  tapping 
the  rich  and  productive  valleys  and  sugar  plan- 
tations between  Snreo  Cborrilles,  Lurin,  Mala, 
Coaj’lla,  Cauete,  Chincha  Alla,  and  Chineba 
Maja,  and  connecting  the  important  towns  of 
Lima  and  Pisco  with  the  now  flourishing  shipping 
ports  of  Callao  and  Pisco,  on  the  Peruvian  coast, 
hss.bceu  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  contractor 
aud  engineer,  of  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
the;PQruviau  Government  liaving  granted  a con. 
cession,  .giving  the  land  and  guaranteeing 
1,040,0001.  towards  the  work,  which  will  bo  pro- 
ceeded with  forthwith,  aud  the  railway  will  bo 
oomplcted  in  three  years. 


OPENING  OP  NEW  MUSEUM  AND 
LIBRARY  AT  WELSHPOOL. 

The  ceremony  incidental  to  the  opening  of 
the  Powisland  Museum  aud  Library  at  Welsh- 
pool has.  taken  place  iu  presence  of  a large 
number  of  promoters  and  well-wishers  of  tho 
undertaking. 

The  museum  building,  whioh  Is  situated  in 
Church-street,  has  not  rauoh  that  .can  be  called 
ornamental,  but  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  use 
to  which  it  will  be  pub.  The  museum  is  under 
the  “-wing”  of  the  Powisland  Club.  The  new 
building  consists  of  a wide  entrance-porch  lead- 
ing into  the  museum,  which  is  42  ft,  long  by 
26  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft.  in  height  to  the  ridge 
of  tho  roof,  from  which  it  is  lighted,  the  walls 
being  designedly  left  unbroken  for  the  recep- 
tion of  wall-cases,  and  the  exhibition  of  works  of 
antiquarian  interest.  The  roof  internally  is 
open-timbered,  and  plastered  under  the  spars, 
the  walla  being  coloured  a light  grey  tint,  and 
the  fittings  being  painted  a dead  black  or  ebony 
colour,  fully  to  display  the  objects  of  interest 
they  contain.  Tho  exterior  of  the  building  is 
Gothic  in  stylo,  and  built  entirely  of  light  yellow 
brick,  the  cornices  aud  other  features  being  of 
moulded  brick,  and  the  external  entrance-door  of 
nak  with  hinges.  The  tympanum  in  centre  of 
front  arcade  contains  a carved  renresentation,  by 
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Norbury,  of  the  arms  of  the  club,  which  is  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Maurice  C.  Jones.  It  is  in- 
tended, when  funds  permit,  to  erect  a porch 
and  an  additional  room  on  the  east  side  of  the 
present  front.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  saperintendence  of  Mr.  David  Walker, 
the  honorary  ai'chitect,  by  Mr.  Edward  Williams, 
builder,  of  Newtown  ; and  the  total  cost,  esclu- 
sivc  of  fittings,  will  amount  to  about  4-SOl. 

Earl  Powis,  in  addressing  the  meeting  at  the 
inauguration,  said,  before  he  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  which  had  just  been  read,  he  must 
congratulate  them  upon  the  completion  of  the 
new  museum.  It  was  a great  thing  for  an  insti- 
totion  like  that  to  have  a freehold,  a local  habi- 
tation  of  its  own,  and  that  it  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  casualties  of  a yearly  tenancy.  This 
secnrity  made  those  who  had  curiosities  more 
willing  to  deposit  them  in  the  museum  for  the 
pnblic  benefit,  and  made  others  take  more  inte- 
rest and  pride  in  their  mnseum.  He  was  agree- 
ably surprised  when  he  came  there  that  day  and 
saw  the  handsome  room  in  which  they  were  i 
assembled,  and  which  had  been  erected  through 
the  energy  of  Mr.  Maurice  Jones,  to  whom  the 
society  was  under  the  greatest  obligation.  The 
museum  they  had  opened  that  day  was  moat 
useful  in  the  study  of  antiquities.  The  curiosities 
exhibited  appealed  to  the  mind,  and  enabled  them 
to  realise  and  understand  things  in  a way  they 
never  could  by  lectures,  oral  instruction,  or  by 
reading  history.  He  made  a passing  reference 
to  Eisteddfodau — mnsical  gatherings  peculiar  to 
Wales,  and  which  might  bo  said  to  have  set  the 
example  of  the  great  English  festivities.  In 
melod  y there  was  no  tune  which  had  so  captivated 
the  English  ear  as  “ God  bless  the  Prince  of 
Wales.”  He  had  said  that  antiquities  were 
practically  the  history  of  a country.  They 
enabled  them  to  understand  the  habits  of  a 
people  much  better  than  books  did,  and  at  a 
time,  too,  when  books  did  not  exist,  and  manu- 
scripts  had  not  survived.  After  referring  to  the 
researches  of  Belzoni  and  Mr.  Layard,  the  dis- 
coveries in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  the 
palaces  of  Granada,  his  lordship  said  all  classes 
were  benefited  by  the  progress  of  art.  What 
kind  of  a day’s  work  would  a man  have  been 
able  to  do  with  the  implements  they  saw  in  that 
mnseum,  and  which  men  used  700  or  800  years 
ago  ? After  some  further  very  interesting 
remarks,  his  lordship  referred  to  the  Act  which 
enables  rates  to  be  levied  for  the  establishment 
of  free  libraries,  and  which  was  limited  to  towns 
of  10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards.  He  said  be 
thought  they  had  that  day  seen  the  completion 
of  a very  good  work. 


THE  PEOPOSED  BUILDING  PROJECT  ON 
STOCKWELL  GREEN. 

The  question  of  covering  Stookwell-greeu 
with  buildings,  which  we  noticed  in  last  week’s 
Builder,  continues  to  occupy  the  serious  atten- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  the 
feelings  of  excitement  and  opposition  to  the 
project  are  daily  becoming  more  intensified; 
but  it  seems  probable  that,  unless  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  the  alleged  manorial  owners 
of  the  green,  the  chances  of  its  being  built  upon 
are  imminent.  It  appears  that,  although  the 
green  has  remained  enclosed  and  not  built  npon 
since  the  year  1802,  this  has  not  existed  as  a 
public  right,  but  as  the  result  of  arrangements 
with  the  representative  owners  of  the  green, 
carried  out  by  a committee  of  residents  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  j but  that  these 
arrangements  are  now  in  danger  of  being  set 
aside  in  consequence  of  the  owner,  or  lord  of  the 
manor,  Mr.  Appacb,  having  sold  the  green  for 
3,700i.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Appach  came  into 
possession  of  the  land  under  a deed  of  gift  by 
Lady  Grant,  his  aunt,  who  made  him  a present 
of  it,  and  that  certain  leases  in  connexion  with 
it  having  just  expired,  the  owner  has  exercised 
his  power  of  selling  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  urged  that  the  land  was  a piece  of  the  waste 
of  Stockwell-common,  and  that  it  probably 
might  be  found  that  no  title  could  be  shown  by 
the  parties  proposing  to  build.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  only  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty  is  to 
purchase  the  manorial  and  other  rights  in  the 
gi-een,  and  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
is  the  only  public  body  to  do  so,  and  that  their 
effecting  such  purchase  would  secure  the  reten. 
tion  of  the  green  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It 
is  contended  that  if  the  green  should  be  covered 
with  bouses,  which  will  probably  be  small  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
ground,  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood  will 


be  entirely  changed,  and  rents  will  go  down,  A 
petition  has  been  in  course  of  signatnve  to  the 
vestry,  from  householders  and  landowners, 
urging  upon  the  vestry  to  make  every  exertion 
to  preserve  the  green,  on  the  ground  that  the 
great  deterioration  in  the  value  of  property 
which  has  already  arisen  from  the  building  of 
the  Smallpo.x  and  Fever  Hospital  in  the  locality 
would  he  very  much  increased  by  the  green 
being  used  for  building  purposes. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication 
from  a solicitor,  dating  from  Broad  Sanctuary, 
Westminster,  the  signature  of  which,  written 
with  that  noble  disregard  for  the  time  of  others 
which  distinguishes  some  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  is  illegible  : — 

“ Sir,— My  cliente,  Mr.  John  F.  Honey  and  Mr.  John 
Cobeidiek,  haye  drawn  my  attention  to  a statement  in 
your  paper  of  the  10th  inst.  headed  ‘ Proposed  Building 
on  Stockwell  Green.’  They  feel  that  you  would  not 
willingly  allow  them  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  assertion 
therein  contained,  ‘ that  the  nouses  erected  upon  it  would 
ho  uninhabitable  ’ ; and  they  request  that  you  will  either 
■withdraw  the  assertion,  or  give  them  your  authority  for 
making  it." 

The  statement  in  question  was  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  assertions  made  by  those  who  object 
to  the  scheme,  and  is  not  ours  to  withdraw. 
Moreover,  if  it  were  correct,  as  reported,  that 
the  houses  would  be  built  ” back  to  bach,”  we 
should  be  bound  to  endorse  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed,  no  matter  who  was  prejudiced  thereby. 


OPENING  OF  THE  SOUTHPORT 
CAMBRIDGE  HA.LL. 

The  Cambridge  Hall,  Southport,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  which  was  laid  about  two  years  ago 
by  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  has  been  formally 
opened  by  the  Right  Hon.  E.  A.  Cross,  M.P., 
the  Home  Secretary.  The  ceremony  was  made 
the  occasion  of  a general  holiday,  the  shops  being 
shot,  and  the  town  decorated. 

The  new  hall,  according  to  the  Liverpool 
Journal,  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
25,000i.  The  building  stands  on  a plot  of 
land  on  the  easterly  side  of  Lord-street,  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  new  wholesale  market 
at  the  back,  and  the  town-hall  on  the  left-hand 
side.  The  extreme  dimensions  are  131  ft.  from 
end  to  end,  and  86  ft.  from  front  to  back.  The 
principal  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  Lord- 
street  front  is  protected  by  an  arcade  extending 
between  the  tower  at  one  end  and  the  projecting 
pavilion  at  the  other,  and  by  a projecting  car- 
riage porch,  with  stone  pillars,  octagon  bases, 
carved  caps,  and  cut  segment  arches,  surmounted 
by  a cornice  and  blocking.  The  entrance-hall  is  the 
largest  apartment  on  the  ground-floor,  its  length 
(inclusive  of  the  staircase)  being  53  ft.  by  35  ft. 
wide.  It  is  divided  into  bays  by  three  arcades 
of  pillars,  with  enriched  caps  and  bases  similar 
to  those  outside.  The  floor  is  formed  with  en- 
caustic tiles,  and  the  wall  and  ceilings  are 
coloured.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  hall  is 
the  mayor’s  reception-room,  36  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with 
a retiring-room  attached.  On  the  same  side  are 
large  retiring-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  at  the  extreme  back  are  the  general  lava- 
tories, &c.  The  approach  to  the  principal  floor 
is  by  a flight  of  stone  stairs,  11  ft.  wide,  with 
perforated  balustrade.  This  leads  on  to  a 
promenade  corridor,  80  ft.  long,  divided  from  the 
stairs  by  pillars  and  balustrade,  and  lighted  (as 
well  as  the  stairs)  by  stained-glass  windows, 
by  Edmundson,  of  Manchester.  The  five  chief 
windows  have  emblazoned  on  them  the  Royal 
arms,  and  the  coats  of  arms  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
Duke  Teck,  Lord  Skimmersdale,  and  the 
arms  of  Southport.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
encaustic  tile,  which  has  been  provided  by 
Messrs.  Malkim,  Edge,  & Co.,  of  Burslem. 
Parallel  with  this  corridor,  and  communicating 
with  it  by  three  large  doorways,  is  the  assembly- 
room,  120  ft.  by  50  ft.,  with  a large  orchestra 
platform  at  the  Town-hall  end,  and  galleries  on 
the  three  other  sides.  The  galleries  are  not  snp- 
ported  with  pillars,  but  with  cast-iron  brackets 
which  project  from  the  walls,  and  bear  the 
wooden  beams,  which  are  all  exposed  to  view. 
The  decoration  of  the  ceiling  and  walls  is 
simple.  The  ceiling  is  curved,  and  the  carved 
beams  are  caiTied  by  carved  stone  corbels  and 
dwarf  pillars.  The  tones  of  colour  adopted  are 
based  on  the  autumn  tints.  The  whole  of  the 
ground  floor  on  the  left  of  the  entrance-hall  is 
let  to  the  Postmaster-General  as  a postal  and 
telegraph  office,  and  the  public  entrance  is  from 
beneath  the  loggia  in  Lord-street.  The  pre-  ^ 


mises  comprise  a public  office,  60  ft.  by44fi 
postmaster’s  office,  operating-room,  batter, 
room,  a large  room  for  the  postman,  and 
residence  for  the  porter.  The  whole  builditi 
is  heated  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Accrington.  T1 
front  of  the  building  and  the  tower  and  angi' 
pavilion  aro  built  of  Longridge  stone,  toole 
The  height  to  the  top  of  the  blocking  is  40  f{ 
the  height  of  the  angle  pavilion  is  90  ft.,  ac 
that  of  the  tower  127  ft.  The  four  figures  c 
the  sides  of  the  tower  are  from  the  chisel  i 
Mr.  Alfred  Norbury,  of  Liverpool.  They  ai 
intended  to  illustrate  the  early  British,  llotoai 
Saxon,  and  Norman  periods  of  English  liistor' 
as  represented  by  Caractacos,  Julius  Caeaa 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Alfred.  The  centrr 
portion  of  the  front  design  is  very  simple,  at 
consists  of  an  arcade  of  seven  semicircula: 
headed  windows,  surmounted  with  a stone  cot 
nice  and  blocking  j the  centre  being  accentuate 
by  means  of  a mansard  turret  with  a stor 
dormer.  The  spandrels  between  the  windov 
heads  are  relieved  by  four  medallions,  represem 
ing  the  seasons. 

The  building  is  surrounded  by  a fine  garde: 
A stone  parapet  wall,  -with  ornamental  iron  rar 
and  piers  with  lamps  and  griffin  standards,  ha 
been  placed  within  the  line  of  the  pnblic  bonlr 
vards.  Large  openings  admit  from  these  ini 
the  grounds,  which  are  laid  out  with  broad  walk 
and  grass  and  flowerbeds.  In  the  centre  of  tl 
gardens,  immediately  in  front  of  the  Cambridg 
Hall,  is  a stone  fountsiin,  sunk  3 ft.  below  tl 
level  of  the  ground,  and  guarded  at  the  foe 
corners  with  vases  and  carved  stone  infai 
figures.  Flanking  this,  opposite  to  the  Town  Ha 
and  the  houses  in  Rose-hill,  are  two  large  circula: 
terra-cotta  jardinieres  filled  with  beddiog-ou 
jflants.  The  old  steps  to  the  Town  Hall  hav 
been  altered  and  greatly  improved  in  appearance 
The  architects  of  the  whole  were  Messrs.  Mai 
well  & Take,  of  Bury,  and  the  builders,  Messr 
Reward,  of  Southport. 


THE  NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  READING. 

The  chief  stone  of  these  new  buildings  has  beei 
laid  in  the  presence  of  a large  number  c 
spectators.  The  new  buildings  will  adjoin  th 
Town-hall.  They  will  afford  accommodation  t 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Corporation,  as  wei 
as  provide  a council  chamber  and  suite  of  room 
much  needed  to  meet  the  increasing  require 
ments  of  the  borough.  The  architect  is  Mi 
Alfred  Waterhouse.  The  style  of  architeotun 
will  be  Gothic,  and  the  buildings  will  be  of  loce 
grey  brick  with  red  brick  dressings,  relieve" 
with  red  terra  cotta  from  the  neighbourhood  c 
Norwich.  There  will  be  no  stonework  whateve' 
in  the  buildings.  Having  to  keep  within  thi 
boundary  line  of  the  street,  the  building  is  vor< 
much  cramped,  bat,  notwithstanding  this  diffi 
culty,  the  architect  has  succeeded  in  ntilisiuii 
the  space  at  his  disposal.  The  principal  featurj 
in  the  structure  -will  be  the  entrance-tower 
which  will  supersede  the  present  entrance  to  tbi 
Town-hall.  It  will  bo  60  ft.  high  to  the  top  a 
the  cornice,  and  100  ft.  to  the  finials.  Thi 
portion  of  the  bnildings  facing  the  Market-placs 
will  be  three  stories  high,  and  that  facir^ 
Vasfcem-street  two  principal  stories,  with  th( 
ball-keeper’s  residence  above.  The  counoi: 
chamber  will  be  36  ft.  long  by  25  ft.,  and  24  ft 
high,  with  a carved  ceiling.  In  this  room  them 
will  be  a spacious  gallery  for  the  public,  tha 
dimensions  being  37  ft.  by  12  ft.  deep.  The  baj 
window  will  be  18  ft.  by  4 ft.,  and  access  to  the 
gallery  will  be  by  a separate  staircase  froro 
Vastern-street.  There  will  be  a lift  in  connexior 
with  the  gallery,  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  coal; 
Access  to  the  tower  will  be  by  a flight  of  slept 
9 ft.  wide.  There  will  be  three  doorways,  twe 
of  which  will  be  for  the  public.  Tho  old  council 
chamber  has  been  shortened,  and  will  be  used  ae 
a committee-room.  On  the  ground  floor  in  the 
direction  of  the  Market-place  will  be  two  rooms 
for  the  town  clerk,  and  rooms  for  the  deputy 
town  clerk  and  borough  surveyor  ; also  four, 
strong  rooms  for  deeds  and  muniments.  Over 
the  town  clerk’s  offices  will  be  a large  committee- 
room,  and  above  it  five  rooms  for  the  ball-keeper; 
In  tho  tower  will  be  a clock-chamber,  affording 
room  for  a carillon  of  bells  for  playing  tunes; 
The  roof  of  the  building  will  be  high-pitched 
and  covered  with  tiles.  The  total  cost  is  to  be 
8,4651.  Messrs.  Parnell  & Sons,  of  Rugby,  are  the< 
contractors  ; and  Mr.  Bottrill,  is  clerk  of  thai 
works. 
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NEW  BATHS,  WASHHOUSES,  AND 
LAUNDRY  FOR  PORTSMOUTH. 

I These  baths  -will  help  to  swell  the  list  of 
imilar  buildings,  now  in  course  of  erection 
ihroughout  London  and  the  country,  and  will  be 
jin  additional  proof  of  the  impetus  which  of  late 
‘•ears  bath-building  has  received.  The  site  of 
[he  proposed  buildings  is  in  a densely-populated 
jlistrict,  near  the  railway  station.  It  is  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  see,  and  occupies  a central 
position  between  Landport,  Sonthsea,  Portsea, 
iind  Portsmouth. 

^ There  are  some  buildings  now  on  the  site, 
vhich  were  formerly  the  waterworks  for  the 
lupply  of  the  town;  they  were  afterwards  used 
IS  a brewery  and  known  as  the  “ Lion  Brewery,” 
rom  which  last  they  are  to  be  converted  into 
)atb8,  washhouses,  and  laundry.  The  old 
nassive  walls  of  the  buildings  are  in  good  pre- 
lervatioD,  and  the  well  of  spring  water  which 
[till  remains  intact,  will  it  is  anticipated  prove  a 
lonrce  of  great  advantage  and  profit.  For 
rears  the  want  of  baths  situated  within  easy 
loccss  of  the  whole  town,  and  at  a cheap  rate  of 
shargo,  has  been  much  felt.  A number  of 
^tlemen  have  now  formed  themselves  into  a 
sorapany  in  order  to  meet  the  public  require- 
nents,  with  full  confidence  in  the  success  of 
;heir  undertaking. 

The  plan  of  the  buildings  is  as  follows.  On 
ihe  ground  floor  is  the  tepid  swimming-bath  for 
nen.  It  is  38  ft.  long  and  28  ft.  wide,  and  will 
lold  when  filled  •10,000  gallons  of  water.  Thirty 
iressing-boxes  are  provided  for  the  bathers,  with 
1 stage  and  spring  board  for  diving.  The  bath- 
•oom,  which  is  lofty,  will  be  lighted  by  two  large 
temicircular  windows,  filled  with  stained  glass 
in  geometrical  patterns,  and  colour  will  be  freely 
isedin  the  decoration  of  the  walla.  At  the  back 
■of  the  buildings  are  the  men’s  first  and  second 
class  private  baths.  The  washhouses  for  women 
occupy  the  front  and  main  building. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  place  is  the  central 
position  of  the  ticket-office,  so  placed  in  order  to 
economise  labour  by  enabling  one  official  to  do 
the  work  of  two  or  three.  He  can  distribute 
tickets  to  the  bathers  on  one  side,  and  to  the 
women  using  the  washhouse  on  the  other  ; while 
from  the  front  the  washing  for  the  private 
laundry  is  received  from  the  carts,  and  hoisted 
by  a lift  to  the  first  and  second  floors.  These 
are  entirely  set  apart  for  washing,  drying, 
mangling,  ironing,  and  sorting  for  the  private 
laundry. 

The  room  for  disinfecting  linen  will  bo  outside 
the  building,  and  away  from  the  laundry.  A 
house  for  the  superintendent  is  also  provided  for 
over  the  main  entrance  to  the  baths. 

^ The  works  will  be  executed  from  the  plans  and 
I under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  A. 
! Hudson,  architect,  Sonthsea. 


THE  DISCOVERIES  AT  ST.  MARY’S 
CHURCH,  DOVER. 

In  aid  of  the  restoration  of  the  tower  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Dover,  Canon  Puckle  delivered  a 

I lecture  in  Dover  last  week,  which  considerably 
interested  his  hearers.  The  reader  after  de- 
scribing what  had  been  found  daring  recent 
works,  said  the  inference  was  unavoidable — the 
thing  stood  to  tell  its  own  tale ; there  was  an 
antecedent  fabric  altogether  to  the  old  tower 
that  they  all  thought  was  the  ancient  part  of  the 
church — supplying  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  now  built  their  conclusion  that  they  had  got 
I to  the  very  eaily  Christian  times,  that  there  had 
5 stood  there  a very  old  church  indeed  before  ever 
n the  Norman  portion  of  this  old  Norman-faced 
S tower  of  St.  Mary’s  was  thought  or  heard  of. 
! Here  the  lecturer  exhibited  a diagram,  show- 
I ing  the  style  of  work  in  pre-Norman  times, 
I and  then  observed  that  as  soon  as  he  saw  what 
5 the  architect  had  discovered  be  felt  convinced 
I that  there  was  very  clearly  something  antecedent 
I to  the  old  Norman  tower.  There  were  a few 
features  about  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  that 
were  well  worthy  of  a few  moments’  attention . 
What  they  found  here  exaotly  corresponded  with 
what  they  had  in  the  interior  of  the  church.  He 
bad  a tedious  controversy  with  the  archmologists 
of  the  county,  who  did  not  believe  that  there 
were  any  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  work— and  it 
was  all  mistake  ; that  the  best  we  had  was  only 
something  of  Norman  times ; that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  never  thought  of  building  of  stone  ; 
that  they  built  their  fabrics  chiefly  of  wood. 
The  lecturer  showed  by  the  aid  of  diagrams 
the  way  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  built  of 


stone,  and  said  it  was  customary  for  them 
to  use  stone,  and  therefore  the  old  argument 
about  wooden  buildings  fell  entirely  to  the 
ground.  He  did  not  believe  they  ever  used  wood 
except  where  wood  was  to  be  bad  for  nothing 
and  stone  could  not  be  got  at  all,  or  if  got  the 
people  had  not  the  skill  to  deal  with  it.  The 
old  Anglo-Saxon  church  was  not  fit  tobnild  any- 
thing else  upon,  and  therefore  in  order  to  make 
all  secure  and  to  preserve  the  work  for  future 
generations,  they  were  obliged  actually  to  pull 
down  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  church,  stone  by 
stone,  every  one  of  them  being  numbered  and 
put  away,  and  then,  when  the  rebuilding  took 
place,  the  old  Saxon  church  went  up,  stone  by 
stone,  and  bit  by  bit,  exactly  as  it  was  taken 
down,  and,  notwithstanding  its  removal,  there 
was  now  the  very  identical  church  which  the  old 
Anglo-Saxons  built  and  left  for  future  genera- 
tions. When  they  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
foundation  they  came  upon  a very  curious  thing  : 
these  Anglo-Saxon  fellows  had  made  their  begin- 
ning  upon  old  Roman  baths.  They  were  a 
bathing  race,  and  here  were  the  old  baths,  with 
all  their  appurtenances  belonging  to  them. 
Another  diagram  was  here  shown,  explanatory 
of  the  foundation  as  described.  Others  followed, 
showing  the  style  of  arches,  &c.,  and  the  gradual 
progress  made  in  the  style.  If  they  were  right 
in  their  inferences,  and  understood  what  were  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  work, 
they  were  prepared  to  understand  that  St.  Mary’s 
Church  in  all  probability  stands  on  an  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  church.  He  was  quite  in  a position  to 
prove  that  the  building  that  stands  there  is 
exactly  and  positively  part  of  a building  long 
anterior  to  the  superstructure  of  the  tower,  and 
upon  these  facts  he  thought  he  might  be  per. 
mitted  to  exercise  a bit  of  imagination,  and  con- 
jecture here  wh*at  he  believed  was  the  original 
form  of  the  church  that  stood  there  in  that  little 
narrow  neck  of  Cannon-street.  Canon  Puckle 
then  exhibited  a rough  sketch  of  what  he  be- 
lieved was  something  like  the  original  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  that  stood  where  St.  Mary’s  now 
stands,  and,  alluding  to  the  “ secular  canons  ” of 
St.  Martin’s,  said  there  the  inhabitants  had  the 
origin  of  the  name  Cannon-street,  and  he 
hoped  when  the  next  revision  of  the  names  of 
' the  streets  took  place  the  name  would  be  spelt 
in  the  proper  way — Canon,  and  not  with  two 
ns, — because  the  street  took  its  name  entirely 
from  the  connexion  of  the  secular  canons 
with  the  little  Anglo-Saxon  church  which 
stood  where  St.  Mary’s  now  stands.  Asking 
himself  the  question  why  he  had  taken  so 
much  trouble  to  get  at  all  these  details,  he 
said  there  was  something  in  it  not  only  pleasant 
for  those  who  were  interested  in  the  place  to  be 
able  to  point  to  a certain  spot  which  had  great 
interest  attached  to  it,  and  say,  “ Yes,  there  is  a 
link  of  connexion  between  you  and  the  very 
earliest  ages  of  your  history,” — there  was  a still 
deeper  interest  than  that,  because  everything 
was  of  importance  which  made  a link  between 
ourselves  and  the  earliest  ages  of  our  history, 
considering  what  our  country  has  passed  through. 
Remember  that  in  these  Anglo-Saxon  days  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  carry  any  appeal  to 
Rome.  When  they  found  the  spirit  of  the  people 
was  such  that  they  would  not  for  a moment 
hear  of  any  foreign  interference,  not  only  with 
regard  to  civil  but  also  religious  and  spiritual 
rights, — recollecting  the  name  of  St.  Augnatine, 
the  great  Italian  monk,  who  came  over  here  with 
the  high  pretence  of  Christianising  the  lower 
part  of  the  country, — when  they  found  resisted 
from  bis  day  onwards  all  that  interference  which 
in  after  days  developed  itself  with  such  fatal 
consequences, — when  the  people  kept  themselves 
most  carefully  to  their  own  original  connexion 
with  the  Eastern  church,  of  which  all  our  own 
system  had  been  clearly  handed  down  to  us, — 
when  after  a little  while  the  mission  of  St. 
Augustine  failed  as  it  did, — when  they  recol- 
lected, too,  how  the  great  wave  flowed  back  to 
Kent  and  Sussex,  and  gave  us  what  we  now 
have, — then  he  thought  there  was  more  than 
common  interest  in  tracing  anything  that 
carried  us  back  to  those  times,  whether  civilly  or 
spiritually  concerned.  The  lecturer  then  entered 
upon  the  Norman  period,  showing  by  the  aid  of 
diagrams  the  extension  made  by  the  Normans 
to  the  ohurch,  and  alluding  to  other  buildings  in 
Dover  and  the  neighbourhood  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  about  the  same  time 
(including  the  alterations  of  the  Dover  Castle), 
which  was  somewhere  between  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  and  Henry  IF.  He  pointed  out  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  architecture  of  this  period  that 
the  row  of  arcades  on  the  right  of  the  ohurch  are 


19  in.  higher  than  those  on  the  left,  showing  that 
no  rules  were  used  and  no  attention  paid  to 
uniformity,— just  in  the  same  way  as  in  Dover 
Castle  Church  there  was  not  a single  parallel  or 
a single  angle  alike.  Coming  then  just  beyond 
the  Norman  time  to  thatofHenry III.  there  was 
a still  larger  extension.  The  Normans  had 
destroyed  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  walls,  and  the 
early  English  destroyed  the  Norman  walls. 

■ Those  were  the  very  busiest  times  of  early 
English  days,  and  about  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  the  great  hospital  of  the  Maison 
Dieu  was  built,  where  distressed  pilgrims  were 
tended  by  Sisters  of  Mercy,  or  “ Beguins,” 
to  which  name  Biggin  • street  owed  its  origin. 
Canon  Puckle  then  proceeded  to  relate  the 
discovery,  during  the  excavations  in  St.  Mary’s, 
at  about  12  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  original 
pavement  close  by  where  the  font  now  stands, 
and  immediately  opposite  what  would  have  been 
at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  the  altar 
of  a sort  of  huge  sea-chest,  which,  on  being 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  a most  perfect 
military  figure — a handsome  face,  with  a mous- 
tache and  military  beard ; it  was  shrouded  in  a 
mass  of  fine  linen  which  had  turned  perfectly 
black  with  age,  and  there  within  every  fold  of 
the  linen  and  about  the  whole  body  was  the  most 
exquisite  perfumed  matter  in  tbe  shape  of  em- 
balming that  anybody  could  ever  hear  of.  It 
was  a sepulchre  more  than  royal;  the  embalm- 
ing was  only  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  New 
Testament,  being  of  costly  and  most  exquisite 
beauty.  Tbe  body  was  so  securely  preserved 
that  even  when  the  air  got  to  it  it  made  no 
alteration  in  tbe  features ; it  merely  caused  a 
little  external  hair  to  drop  ofl’.  Tbe  rest  was 
purely  preserved  and  remained  so  daring  tbe 
time  the  body  was  open  for  examination.  It 
was  not  kept  open  long,  but  there  was  no  other 
change  that  took  place.  When  a little  pinch  of 
the  perfume  was  placed  upon  a trowel  and  set 
alight,  it  spread  over  the  entire  church  and  filled 
it  with  a perfume  as  if  twenty  cascades  had  been 
set  flowing.  The  question  arose — who  could  this 
have  been  ? Who  was  it  likely  to  have  been  ? 
Who  was  buried  in  this  royal  manner  ? He  put 
himself  in  communication  with  an  old  friend  of  his 
in  the  British  Museum,  who  came  down  imme. 
diately,took  his  notes,  and  returned,  and  shortly 
afterwards  tbe  body  was  replaced  in  the  position 
in  which  it  was  found.  There  were  only  two 
persons  that  his  friend  could  conceive  would 
answer  to  the  form  and  stature  of  this  body — 
namely,  one  King  Stephen  and  the  other  a 
favourite  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  known 
to  have  died  at  Dover.  It  was  perfectly  absurd, 
however,  to  think  about  the  latter,  because  the 
sepulchre  was  far  older  than  the  period  of  tbe 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  then  again  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  common  person  could  have  been  buried 
in  such  a style  of  embalming.  The  whole  style 
of  the  thing  carried  them  back  beyond  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  therefore  tbe  only  reasonable 
supposition  was  that  it  was  King  Stephen,  who 
was  said  to  have  died  at  Boulogne,  and  his  body 
carried  to  Faversham  at  the  desire  of  his  Queen. 
No  doubt  the  body  was  placed  in  consecrated 
ground  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  church  of  St. 
Mary  at  Dover  with  a view  to  its  being  removed 
at  some  future  time  to  Westminster  or  else- 
where ; and  the  cheat  being  only  12  in.  below 
the  surface  confirmed  this  view.  Therefore, 
when  they  put  all  these  facts  together  there 
seemed  no  other  conclusion  than  that  this  very 
startling  sepulchre,  which  took  place  under  the 
roof  and  just  under  the  shade  of  the  tower  of 
St.  Mary’s,  was  that  of  King  Stephen.  It  was 
disputed  whether  Henry  IV.  was  buried  in  the 
Black  Prince’s  chapel  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
until  the  late  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  the  canons 
and  others  banded  themselves  together,  and 
under  authority  of  the  Dean,  went  and  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  body  was  in  the  tomb  there. 
He  believed  nothing  could  disprove  that,  under 
the  pavement  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  there  were 
the  remains  of  certainly  not  an  interesting 
sovereign  of  England,  but  still  of  one  of  the  line 
of  Royal  sovereigns,  and  thns  there  was  an  his- 
torical connexion  between  tbe  town  of  Dover 
and  the  Royal  line  of  England.* 


Tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Iiondon. 
The  removal  to  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly, 
will  shortly  be  effected.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
new  Library  may  be  rendered  available  for  tbe 
use  of  the  Fellows  by  December  Ist. 


* The  Dover  Standard  contains  a full  report  of  Canon 
Pu'ikle’s  lecture. 
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TEATALGAK  SQUAEE  AND  OTHER 
SPACES. 

The  rumonr  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
ie  desirous  of  doing  sometliing  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  Trafalgar-square  in  connexion  with  liia 
sale  of  Northumberland  House  to  the  Metropo- 
litau  Board  of  Works,  and  the  formation  of  anew 
street  and  approach  to  the  Thames  Embank, 
ment  through  its  site  and  grounds,  has  received 
a good  deal  of  notice  in  the  general  press,  and  a 
variety  of  suggestions  have  been  offered  as  to  the 
proper  thing  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  square. 
Some  of  these  have  been  so  outr4,  that  any 
thought  of  their  being  carried  out  is  calculated 
to  excite  alarm,  and  it  seems  desirable  to  offer  a 
few  general  remarks  upon  the  architectural 
aspects  of  the  question.  A mania  seems  to  have 
set  in  for  “ grass-plats and  “bedding-out,”  &c., 
of  which  we  have  had  some  deplorable  instances, 
as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  where insteadof  thecompletionofthe 
quadrangle  of  New  Palace-yai-d  by  the  archi- 
tectural  features  intended  by  the  architect,  and 
which  were  everything  almost  to  the  unity, 
beauty,  and  cohesion  of  his  plan  as  to  its 
landward  facade,  we  have  had  to  be  content  with 
a continuation  of  railings  and  lamps,  within 
which  are  distributed  in  patches  “ grass-plats  ” 
and  “sub-tropical  ” plants,  for  the  most  part 
presenting  a moiu-nfnl  illustration  of  the  fatality 
which  seems  to  burke  the  fairest  architectural 
pro.spects  in  this  country.  It  is  but  Just  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  to  say  that 
it  was  not  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  the 
changes  of  level  in  the  locality  which  led  his  ad- 
mirable  and  picturesque  scheme  for  finishing  the 
“ Houses”  in  that  quarter  to  be  abandoned,  but 
the  concession  to  a railway  company,  whose 
tunnel  would  interfere  with  the  designed  erec- 
tious5  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  Mr.  Edward 
Barry  got  out  some  alternative  designs,  which, 
while  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  his  father, 
were  far  ahead  in  effect  of  the  railings  which  ho 
was  at  length  compelled  to  pat  up.  If  after  the 
turn  matters  took  iu  Parliament  a handsome 
Stone  Gothic  screen  and  gateway  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  originally  intended  buildings  it 
would  have  been  some  substitute  for  their  loss, 
and  served  almost  as  well  the  absolute  necessity 
of  breaking  the  gaunt  aspect  of  the  Clock  Tower, 
which  would  not  have  been  apparent  had  Sir 
Charles  Barry’s  design  been  adhered  to. 

While  on  this  topic,  and  before  returning  to 
the  subject  of  Trafalgar-square,  we  would  also 
say  thac  the  necessity  for  the  destruction  of  the 
shrobs  and  trees  of  the  inclosurea  of  “Parlia- 
ment-square,”  while  the  works  of  the  railway 
company  were  being  carried  through  them,  has 
been  but  little  requited  or  compensated  by  the 
present  flat  arrangements  of  grass-plats  and 
beds,  and  the  forest  of  surrounding  lamps. 
Surely  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  had 
raised  beds  of  sufficient  elevation  for  good  shrubs 
to  take  root  and  grow,  which  would  have  formed 
admirable  surroundings  and  backgrounds  for  the 
statuary  presumably  intended  to  be  erected 
there ; but  which,  however,  will  now  have  to  be 
viewed  in  connexion  only  with  the  prim  for- 
malities of  “bedded-out  flowers”  one  part  of 
the  year,  and  the  empty  bare  earth  the  re- 
mainder.  A little  naturalness  of  shmb  and  tree 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  all  this ; and  flowers 
then  come  in  as  pleasing  adjuncts,  bnt  fail  of 
effect  when  their  repetition  in  profusion,  and  in 
set  geometrical  patterns,  is  the  prevailing 
feature. 

In  taking  up  the  question  of  Trafalgar, 
square, — which  has  its  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects, — it  must  be  at  once  admitted  that  the 
erection  of  a gigantic  column  in  proximity  with 
other  buildings  and  columns,  was  a fatal  mis- 
take ; the  only  result  being  that  the  latter  are 
necessarily  dwarfed  into  an  undue  insignificance, 
from  which  they  cannot  possibly  be  redeemed 
by  any  allowable  increase  of  size  or  by  any 
method  of  treatment.  It  is  very  unlikely,  how- 
ever, that  a i-emoval  or  re-arrangement  of  the 
Nelson  ilonument  would  ever  be  attempted. 

That  a very  noble  building,  however,  of  laro^ 
proportions,  should  “crown  the  steep”  and 
occupy  the  place  of  the  present  National  Gal- 
lery is  a iijne  qu&  non,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  allowance  of  the  excrescences 
of  the  works  now  going  on  in  the  rear  to  appear 
so  obviously  above  the  line  of  the  present  build- 
ing can  only  be  a sly  method  of  forcing  on  the 
question  of  the  re-erection  or  remodelling  of 
the  present  facade  on  a nobler  scale. 

We  tnm,  then,  to  the  actual  conditiou  of  the 
square  or  plaza  as  it  is,  and  the  proposals  for  its 


alteration  and  embelHshtirentj  and  here  not  the 
theoretical,  but  the  practical— and  that  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent— can  have  place.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  matter  came  definitely 
under  view  at  the  time  of  the  competition  a few 
years  back  for  a new  National  Gallery,  and  that 
most  of  the  competing  architects  comprised  in 
their  designs  some  rearrangement  of  the  area  of 
the  square ; and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
few  suggestions  we  think  appropriate  at  the 
present  juncture  may  have  been  more  or  less 
anticipated. 

Without  any  very  great  outlay  there  are,  then, 
a few  things  which  could  be  done  as  forwarding 
that  improvement  of  the  square,  which  muk 
take  place  when  a new  National  Gallery  is 
erected,  or  any  finer,  nobler  building  in  its  place. 
In  the  first  place,  we  would  remark  that  the 
whole  character  of  the  square  is  necessarily  so 
entirely  architectural  that  little  in  the  way  of 
“ flowers  ” or  “ gardening  ” could  find  appropriate 
place.  Art  has  its  own  province,  and  cannot 
delegate  its  functions  to  another  source  of  beauty 
without  derogation  of  dignity ; and  to  eke  out 
its  own  shortcomings  by  an  appeal  to  nature  is, 
after  all,  but  to  expose  its  poverty.  The  prin. 
ciple  is  an  unsound  oue.  Where  art  is  domi- 
nant, nature  is  but  subservient  and  ornamental, 
and  vice  vers^..  Among  the  streets  and  buildings 
of  [a  great  city,  it  is  art  which  has  to  gain  a 
victory  in  beauty,  however  pleasingly  relieved 
by  nature.  We  will  presume  that  no  interference 
will  be  attempted  with  the  N elson  Column  or  other 
existing  statues,  or  the  surrounding  buildings, 
beyond  keeping  in  view,  what  we  trust  is  certain, 
the  erection  sooner  or  later  of  a National  Gallery 
of  noble  proportions.  The  first  prominent  archi- 
tectural need  of  tho  square,  as  it  now  is,  is  to  be 
relieved  of  its  present  “boxed  in”  appearance, 
and  this  could  be  gi’catly  effected  by  substituting 
for  the  perpendicular  wall  of  granite  on  the  north 
side  facing  the  National  Gallery  an  unbroken 
flight  of  terraced  steps  between  the  two  pedestals 
for  statues,  i*ound  which  at  the  sides  steps 
already  pass.  This  would  open  up  the  square 
immensely,  and  add  materially  to  its  appear- 
ance of  area.  The  present  vacant  pedestal 
might  well  be  occupied  by  an  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Queen,  or  the  late  Prince  Consort ; either 
of  whom  is  more  than  equally  entitled  to  such 
an  honour,  as  encouragers  of  the  fine  art.s,  with 
the  late  George  IV.  The  flanking  boundary 
walla  of  the  enclosure,  instead  of  being  as  now 
closed-up  inclines  of  granite,  should  descend  in 
horizontal  stages,  and  be  balustraded  j this  again 
tending  to  give  a more  open  appearance  to  the 
square.  Vases  with  flowers,  or  lamps,  would  be 
appropriate  terminals  for  each  stage  of  boundary 
wall  thus  treated.  In  itself  this  treatment  is 
always  an  effective  one. 

Whether  or  not  it  would  be  desirable  to  place 
shrubs  between  the  projecting  portions  of  the 
stylobate  of  the  Nelson  column  upon  which  the 
lions  rest  could  bo  a matter  of  experiment : we 
should  scarcely  think  it;  but  if  so,  a handsome 
low  grill,  as  is  so  much  the  custom  in  France, 
where  flowers  are  introduced  in  connexion  with 
architectural  compositions,  would  be  requisite. 
The  paving  of  the  square  in  an  ornamental 
manner, — say,  of  a tesselated  pattern, — would 
also  certainly  be  preferable  to  the  present  dingy 
dead  level  of  asphalte.  With  these  alterations 
might  also  be  combined  lamps  of  an  ornate 
classical  design,  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible 
to  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  square  by 
making  the  fountains  play  in  connexion  with 
groups  of  statuary.  Great  improvements  might 
be  effected  in  the  fountains  themselves,  which, 
apparently  from  a deficiency  of  water,  lack  all 
that  foaming,  gushing  appearance  which  a foun- 
tain  ought  to  possess,  and  for  which  a mere 
spouting,  however  ornamentally  arranged,  is  a 
poor  substitute.  The  play  of  the  wind,  too,  upon 
water  in  motion  of  insufficient  volume  produces 
undignified  and  even  ridiculous  aspects,  and,  in 
the  present  instance,  too  often  creates  a nuisance 
by  giving  to  the  square  a most  unpleasant 
“ sloppiness.” 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  as  to 
Trafalgar-square  because  we  think  that  any  idea 
of  merging  its  pronotmeed  architectural  cha- 
racter too  much  into  an  affair  of  gardening,  should 
be  strongly  deprecated.  The  square  has  already 
elements  for  grandiose  effects,  depending  on 
architectural  and  statuesque  combinations,  and 
these  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  cannot  be 
supplied  by  walks  and  beds  of  flowers,  which 
seems  to  be  the  notion  prevailing  in  regard  to 
the  projected  “embellishments”  of  the  square. 
The  transformation  of  Leiceater-square,  for  which 
all  have  so  much  reason  to  be  thankful,  does  not ' 


by  any  means  seem  to  be  a model  to  be  followe 
for  square  decoration,  but  rather  an  experimem 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  having  a some 
what  toy  - like  and  inadequate  appearance 
which  should  be  avoided;  and  we  are  not  snr 
but  that  something  of  the  Continental  plaza,  o 
open  space,  with  trees  planted  round,  seats,  ani 
areally  fine  central  group  of  statuary,  would  hav 
been  preferable. 

We  would  include  in  these  notes  a remarl 
upon  the  quadrangle  of  the  British  Miiseunj 
The  building,  which  is  really  noble,  though  of  i 
severe  type  of  grandeur,  would  gain  life  by  th 
introdnetion  of  external  groups  of  statuary,  fo 
which  it  has  abundant  points,  on  the  skyline 
at  the  base,  and  in  the  quadrangle,  where  alsi 
with  excellent  effect  might  be  introduced  tree 
and  shrubs  and  flowers.  Tho  latter  remarl 
would  also  apply  to  the  Park  front  of  Buckinghan 
Palace,  the  dreary  aspect  of  which  would  bi 
greatly  relieved  by  some  statuary, — say  tw( 
groups  in  central  parts  of  tho  enclosure,  am 
a few  trees  at  regular  intervals  following  th( 
line  of  railing,  so  as  not  unduly  to  interfen 
with  the  openness  of  the  space  for  necessarj 
uses  on  State  occasions. 


Sir, — A letter  in  last  week’s  Builder,  in  refer, 
ence  to  the  laying  out  of  Trafalgar-square 
reminds  me  that  your  journal  contains  one  froni 
me  on  that  subject.  It  must  be  several  yeart 
since.  The  chief  alteration  suggested  in  that 
was  the  paving  of  the  whole  area,  which  should 
include  the  lions  and  columns,  with  black  slate, 
and  filling  it  with  water,  to  convert  the  fountains 
into  islands  of  flowers,  &c.  The  reflection  and 
apparent  depth  of  the  water  would  give  eleva- 
tion to  the  Gallery,  and  produce,  I firmly  believe, 
a most  magnificent  effect.  The  water  could  be 
let  off  if  the  area  of  tho  square  were  at  any 
time  required.  IV.  C.  T. 


BILLINGSGATE  MARKET. 

In  the  course  of  a few  days  the  first  stone  is 
to  be  laid  of  the  new  Billingsgate  Market,  about 
to  be  erected  from  the  designs  of  the  City  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Horace  Jones.  Our  engraving  repre- 
sents the  south  front  of  it,  facing  the  Thames. 

The  total  area  of  the  market  when  recon- 
structed will  be  about  40,000  ft.  superficial.  The 
basement,  extending  over  the  whole  site,  will  be 
groined  and  vaulted  ; brick  arches  on  piers 
carrying  the  general  market  floor  on  the  Thames- 
street  level.  The  basement,  some  24  ft.  iu  clear 
height,  will  be  used  as  a shell-fish  market,  and 
will  be  approached  by  stone  staircases  in  the 
middle  of  the  Thames-street  and  river  fronts. 

The  general  market  on  the  Thames  - street 
level  will  have  three-fourths  of  its  large  area 
devoted  to  saleanren’s  stands;  the  remaindeti 
being  devoted  to  fourteen  shops  and  warehousesi 
for  salmon  and  other  salesmen,  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  market  respectively,  the  large 
area  of  which  they  will  front.  Two  large 
taverns  at  the  south-east  and  south-west 
extremities  of  the  river  front  complete  the- 
accommodation  on  this  floor.  The  market  will 
be  covered  with  louvre  glass  roofs,  affording*! 
ample  light  and  ventilation,  carried  on  lattice^ 
girders  of  60  ft.  span.  The  height  to  the  roof- ' 
plate  will  be  31  ft.  6 in.,  and  to  the  ridge  'i3  ft. 

Above  this  market  will  be  a gallery,  having  au 
area  of  some  4,000  ft.  superficial,  approached  by 
stairs  from  tho  staircaae-halls  at  the  north  and 
south  ends  of  tho  building;  this  will  be  used  as 
a market  for  the  sale  of  dried  fish,  and  will  bo 
lighted  and  ventilated  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
general  market. 

The  design  is  Italian  in  character ; and  the 
materials  will  be  Portland  stone,  with  polisheiii 
grey  granite  plinths  throughout,  with  yellow 
brick  facings  between  tho  upper  windows.  The 
columns  supporting  tho  heavy  roof  girders  are  of 
iron,  and  about  31  ft.  in  height. 

In  another  Number  we  shall  give  apian  of  the 
market. 


MARGATE  DRAINAGE  COMPETITION. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Town  Council, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed ; — “ That 
the  plan  of  ‘Economy’  be  selected  as  the 
one  entitled  to  the  first  premium  subject  to  the 
author  (Mr.  Lewis  Angell)  making  such  alterai 
tions  therein,  without  further  charge,  as  may  1)0 
necessary  to  embody  the  suggestions  of  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette,  and  render  it  capable  of 
passing  the  Local  Government  Board.” 

The  first  premium  is  200  guineas. 


Ied  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City 


Horace  Jones,  Architect 


Oct.  17,  1874.] 
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THE  SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS* 
Wherever  persons  congregate  together  form, 
g villages,  towns,  or  cities,  <an  artificial  state 
things  arises  which  demands  special  measures 
be  taken  for  their  convenience,  comfort,  and 
health.  The  larger  the  place  and  the  more  dense 
the  population  the  greater  the  necessity  for  im. 
aifidiately  and  completely  removing  all  decom- 
posing or  polluting  matter  from  it.  It  is  rarely 
possible  to  obtain  sufficient  water  for  a large 
own  without  going  to  a considerable  distance 
tnd  to  great  expense  for  it,  and  when  used  for 
Toinary  domestic  purposes,  whether  it  be 
ulinary,  household  cleansing,  or  washing  pur. 
lOses,  or  the  vehicle  for  carrying  away  the  alvine 
iachargcB,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  artificial 
aeans  must  be  ado2)ted  for  conveying  it  away. 
Vovision  must  likewise  be  made  for  the  removal 
the  rain  falling  upon  the  site  of  the  town,  and 
me  method  must  bo  adopted  for  the  scavenging 
• removal  of  the  more  solid  waste  materials 
reduced  in  more  or  less  quantity  in  every  town. 
The  best  method  of  removing  all  decomposing 
latter  from  the  site  of  a town  must  be  admitted 
> be  that  which  performs  its  work  most  effi. 
ently,  most  conveniently,  most  expeditiously, 
the  least  costly,  and  gives  the  best  results  in 
sanitary  point  of  view. 

So  far  as  the  drainage  of  a town  is  concerned 
will  be  admitted  that  three  things  are  neces 
ry  in  order  to  secure  the  health  of  the  inhabi 
nts  : — 

..  The  effectual  drainage  of  the  sui'face. 

J.  The  drainage  of  the  subsoil. 

3.  The  means  of  conveying  away  the  polluted 

It_  is  not  now  necessary  to  enter  into  such 
tails  as  relate  to  a system  of  sewerage,  as  the 
pediency  or  not  of  constructing  one  or  more 
ts  of  sewers  to  deal  conjointly  or  separately 
th  the  sewage,  rain,  or  subsoil  water,  but  we  will 
nfiuo  our  attention  to  some  matters  in  dispute 
the  present  time  as  to  which  is  the  beat 
ithod  of  conveying  away  the  excreta  and  other 
xious  and  decomposing  matters  from  the  sites 
towns. 

in  approaching  this  question,  in  the  opinion  of 
I author,  too  much  stress  is  at  present  laid  on 
agricultural  rather  than  on  the  sanitary 
icct  of  affairs.  It  is  on  this  account  chiefly 
t a variety  of  schemes  have  been  proposed 
1 put  in  practice  for  collecting  the  mauurial 
ment  of  the  population  with  a view  if  possible 
realise  a profit  therefrom.  In  deciding  such 
?6tioii3  the  authorities  of  towns  should  con- 
er  that  there  is  more  to  be  gained  by  a perfect 
tem  that  shall  preserve  health  and  lessen  the 
c of  death,  than  by  any  system,  however  re- 
nerative,  if  there  are  good  and  sound  sauicai-y 
ectious  to  it.  ■ ^ 

Various  dry  methods  of  collection  have  been 
posed,  such  as  the  “Eureka”  or  pail  system 
aicrly  adopted  at  Hyde,  in  Cheshire,  now  in 
at  Rochdale,  Manchester,  and  other  places  ; 
iificutions  of  this  system  as  introduced  by  i 
IX  and  Morrell ; the  earth-closet  system, 
th  being  used  as  the  means  of  deodorising 
fixing  the  manurial  property  in  the  fajcal 
,ter.  Carbon  has  of  late  been  proposed  and 
i as  a substitute  for  earth  with  similar 
Jhamcal  appliances;  and  Captain  Liernuris 
nmatic  system  of  collecting  the  fmcal 
-ter. 

>f  all  the  dry  methods,  the  pneumatic  appears 
le  the  most  simple,  cleanly,  and  expeditious, 
approaches  nearest  to  the  water  system  in 
xrd  to  receiving  the  alvine  discharges  in 
etd,  and  removing  it  through  pipes  by 
uniatio  action.  In  these  respects,  therefore, 
certainly  a very  great  improvement  on  the 
areka,”  or  pail  system,  or  the  earth.closet 
em,  both  of  which,  but  especially  the  former, 
jssitates  the  carrying  backwards  and  forwards 
lails  of  filthy  and  disgusting  matter, 
xperieuco  has  now  amply  demonstrated  that 
her  the  Eureka,  the  earth-closet,  nor  other 
systems  can  be  considered  remunerative, 
le  all  dry  systems  require  the  fecal  and  other 
•mposmg  matter  to  be  left  in  the  midst  of  the 
ilations  producing  it  for  a certain  period, 

I increasing  the  risk  of  producing  or  aggra- 
Qg  a certain  type  of  disease.  The  promoters 
he  dry  systems  advocate  them  as  a panacea 
ul  the  evil  connected  with  the  subject  of 
1 sewerage;  but,  unfortunately,  not  one  of 
3ry  systems  that  have  been  introduced  can 
ate  the  necessity  of  a system  of  drains  and 


' sewers  in  a town.  Considering,  therefore,  that 
water  is  required  to  bo  brought  into  a town  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  unconnected  with  the  con. 
veyance  of  the  alvine  discharges;  that  it  is 
delivered  under  such  pressure  that  with  pro- 
perly constructed  drains  and  sewers  it  becomes 
the  mechanical  agent  which  will  boar  away 
innoxiously  and  harmlessly  not  only  all  fecal  dis- 
charges,  but  the  refuse  of  wash-houses,  slaughter- 
houses, and  manufactories,  which  cannot  other- 
wise  be  dealt  with ; it  does  appear,  in  the  author’s 
opinion,  that  after  incurring  the  expense  of  pro- 
curing  water  and  providing  drains  and  sewers  for 
conveying  this  water  after  use  from  the  sites  of 
towns,  the  most  should  bo  made  of  it,  and  that 
it  is  unnecessary  and  wasteful,  after  paying  the 
cost  of  water  which  has  the  required  mechanical 
power,  to  employ  e.vpenaive  auxiliary  svstems  to 
remove  the  excreta  and  other  matters  by  manual 
and  horse  labour,  which  can  be  more  safely  and 
expeditiously  removed  by  water-carriage.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  a water-closet  entails 
an  increased  cost  in  the  shape  of  water.  At  first 
sight  this  appears  a reasonable  assumption,  but 
experience  has  sliown  that  with  proper  appliances 
no  greater  volume  of  water  is  needed  for  sanitary 
purposes  in  a water-closet  town  than  is  now 
found  necessary  in  towns  which  have  no  such 
appliances.  The  following  table  of  ten  water- 
closet  towns,  and  ten  middenstead  or  dry. system 
towns  may  be  taken  to  show  the  result.  The 
average  volume  of  water  used  in  the  water, 
closet  towns  is  31-6  gallons  per  head,  while  the 
average  volume  used  in  middenstead  towns  is 
35‘7  gallons  per  bead  : — 


Numes  of  Water-closet  Towns. 


Alnwick  and  Canongato 

Barnet 

Croydon  

Liverpool  

London  . . . 

Penzance... 

Plymouth  

Uxbridge 

Warwick 

Watford  


Average.. 


Quantity 
■ lA 


per  head 


30 

30 

5G 

26 

29 
25 
40 
20 

30 
30 


fmcal  matter,  the  impure  water  will  require 
treatment  almost  equal  to  that  necessary  for 
sewage,  containing  the  whole  of  the  alvine  dis- 
charges.  In  considering  the  question  of  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage,  either  of  water-closets  or 
other  towns,  the  analyses  by  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion  Commissioners  show  that,  except  a alight 
excess  of  organic  nitrogen  and  carbon,  the 
sewage  of  middenstead  or  dry-system  towns  con- 
tarns  quite  as  much  polluting  matter  as  that  of 
a water-closet  town.  In  many  towns  that  have 
a diy  system  of  conservancy  the  sewage  is  really 
fouler  than  in  a town  that  has  a water-closet 
system.  This  is  due  in  part  to  manufactories, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  where  diy  conservancy 
IS  m operation  only  a small  proportion  of  the 
whole  of  the  fecal  matter  of  the  population  is 
secured ; the  other  portion  by  some  means  or 
other  18  lost,  and  eventually  finds  its  way  into 
the  sewers. 


Names  of  Middeoatead  Towns. 

Quantity 
per  head. 

Atherton 

Ayr 

Bradfor  

Bacund  

2a 

(ilasgow 

Lincoln  

Malton 

Ormskirk 

Berth  .... 

York  

Average 

35-7 

Mr.  B,Idwin  l.thun,  C.E.  Ee.d  at  the  Social 
•oe  Congress  at  Glasgow,  Oct.  Ist. 


In  the  case  of_  water-closet  towns,  the  largest 
quantity  used,  viz,,  56  gallons  per  bead,  is  at 
Croydon.  This  quantity  is  due  to  an  error  iu 
the  fittings,  which  was  permitted  when  the 
works  were  first  constructed.  It  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  practical  experience  in  Croydon 
that  with  proper  appliances  15  gallons  per  head 
per  day  is  sufficient  water  for  all  purposes,  and 
this,  too,  in  a district  in  which  the  number  of 
water-closets  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of 
bouses,  many  houses  being  fitted  with  two  or 
more  water-closets. 

One  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  water- 
carnago  system,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of 
extracting  or  utilising  the  whole  of  the  fertilis- 
ing  elements  contained  in  sewage.  When  it  is 
considered  that  up  to  the  present  time  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  any  profit  has  been  made,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a loss  is  incurred  by  removino-  the 
fecal  matter  of  towns  by  the  diy  or  other 
systems,  the  cost  of  collection,  manipulation 
storage,  interest,  and  principal  on  capital  em* 
ployed  more  than  absorb  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  article  collected.  It  is  of  little  importance 
through  what  channel  the  loss  is  incurred.  In 
point  of  economy  the  water-carriage  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  any  other  system, 
and  taking  into  account,  what  must  not  be 
Ignored,  that  all  water  which  has  once  subserved 
the  uses  of  man  should  undergo  some  system  o£ 
purification  if  it  has  again  to  be  used,  it  will 
be  seen  that  where  the  dry  systems  are  in  opera- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  loss  in  collecting  the 


The  case  as  between  dry  conservancy  and 
water-closets  stands  thnsj-Iu  every  town  in 
which  a dry  system  of  conservancy  is  used,  the 
town  authorities  entail  a large  ontlay  in  collect, 
ing,  manipulating,  and  dealing  with  the  fecal 
matter  as  separate  from  the  sewage  proper. 
Ifiey  do  not  escape  haviug  to  deal  with  the  pol- 
luted liquid  at  the  outfall,  which  requires  just 
as  much  care  and  treatment  as  if  it  contained  the 
fecal  matter  of  the  population,  its  chemical 
constituents  being  almost  identical,  and  the  pol- 
luting matter  almost  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  a 
water-closet  town.  If,  therefore,  any  process  of 
treating  the  sewage  of  a water-closet  town  is 
unsuccessful,  and  entails  an  expense  upon  the 
constituency,  it  naturally  follows  that  a double 
expense  18  incurred  by  those  towns  which  adopt 
two  systems,  the  sewer  system,  which  is  abso- 
lately  necessary  for  carrying  away  the  foul 
water,  and  the  system  which  deals  with  the 
alvine  discharges  of  the  population  by  some 
separate  method. 

_ Much  of  the  want  of  success  and  non-progress 
in  sanitary  matters  of  late  years  are  due  to 
erroneous  expressiouB  that  sewage  is  a material 
of  great  value,  and  until  means  or  modes  are 
known  for  securing  this  value,  authorities  are 
unwilling,  to  take  steps  for  promoting  schemes  of 
sewer^o  as  they  appear  to  be  more  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  possessing  some  hidden  treasure 
which,  by  the  way,  cannot  be  found,  rather  than 
facing  the  difficulty,  and  looking  at  the  question 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  and  taking  the 
profit  that  will  be  realised  by  the  prosecution  of 
works  of  sewerage  or  arising  from  the  saving 
acenung  from  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of 
health  or  premature  death  from  preventible 
disease.  From  the  author’s  experience  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  the  most  profitable  to  a town 
to  adopt  the  water-carriage  system  in  its  en- 
tirety ; the  treatment  of  the  sewage  at  the  out- 
fall  as  one,  although  of  primary  importance,  yet 
should  have  secondary  consideration,  having 
regard  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
district  to  be  treated.  That  sewage  has  a value 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  That  value,  however, 
differs  immensely  in  different  localities.  The 
value  assigned  by  chemists  to  manures  of  this 
clas8_  imversal  experience  shows  is  not  its  com- 
mercial  value.  The  farmer  finds  iu  practice 
that  It  pays  him  better  to  purchase  bigh-class 
manures,  or  manures  which  have  been  specially 
prepared,  for  particular  crops.  Bulky  manures 
never  realise,  commercially,  the  value  assigned 
by  the  chemist.  As  an  example,  for  farm-yard 
manure  valued  by  the  chemist  at  ISs.  per  ton,  a 
tamer  would  rarely  give  more  than  a third  of 
this  amount.  Night-soil,  which  has  also  been 
valued  at  15s.  per  ton,  seldom  realises  more  than 
os.  per  ton.  The  full  value  of  sewage,  whether 
applied  directly  to  land  or  manufactured  into  a 
portable  manure,  can  never  be  realised  unless 
fortified  with  the  several  ingredients  it  lacks. 
Liquid  sewage  is  a manure  poorin  phosphate  but 
rich  m nitrogenous  compounds,  while  manufac- 
tured  sewage  manure  is  poor  in  nitrogenous 
compounds  and  potash. 

Much  as  is  the  sanitary  good  derived  from  the 
sewerage  of  towns,  and  which  wQI  take  place  as 
long  as  sewerage  works  are  properly  carried  out, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  a large  number  of  the 
streams  of  the  country  have  been  polluted  with 
the  sewage  of  towns,  the  refuse  of  manufactories 
the  foul  water  from  mines,  &c.,  so  much  as  to 
became  unfit  for  subserving  the  purposes  of  man, 
and  m some  cases  for  the  watering  of  cattle.  In 
a sanitary  point  of  view  the  evils  arising  from 
the  pollution  of  streams  cannot  always  be  directly 
ti-aced ; yet  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
foul  decomposing  matter  cast  into  the  streams 
of  the  country  causes  disease,  and  is  baneful  in 
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its  effects  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  lining 
on  their  banks,  especially  upon  such  as  are  com- 
pelled to  use  sucti  water  tor  dietetic  purposes. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  works  should  be 
carried  out  and  measures  taken  to  purify  the 
sewage  discharged  into  streams  used  to  furnish 
a supply  of  water  in  districts  below.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  the  complete 
purification  of  sewage,  and  on  this  point  the 
interests  of  both_the  sanitary  reformer  and  the 
.agriculturist  are  one,  as  the  complete  purifica- 
tion of  the  sewage  means  the  abstraction  of  the 
whole  of  the  decomposing  and  fertilising  ele- 
ments, which,  if  completely  effected,  will  pro- 
duce a great  sanitary  good.  The  question  of 
the  purification  of  sewage  is  one  that  must  arise, 
and  is  totally  independent  of  the  system  of  col- 
lecting the  fmcal  matter  now  in  operation  in 
some  towns.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown 
that,  with  a dry  system  of  conservancy,  sewers 
and  drains  are  necessary,  and  that  sewage  is 
produced  which  needs  as  much  purification  as 
in  the  case  of  a water-closet  town.  The  fear  at 
the  present  time  is,  that  there  may  be  too  much 
generalising,  and  an  attempt  made  to  lay  down 
defined  standards  of  purity  which  are  to  be  made 
-universally  applicable,  but  which,  nnder  many 
circumstances,  are  totally  unnecessary,  and 
would  lead  to  immense  expenditure  and  serious 
loss  to  many  communities.  There  are  cironm- 
stances  in  which  a high  standard  of  purity  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
others  in  which  the  crude  sewage  may  be  most 
advantageously  and  economically  got  rid  of  by 
being  discharged  into  the  sea ; and  between 
these  two  limits  there  are  gradations  of  purity 
required.  When  high  standards  of  purity  are 
required,  experience  shows  that  they  can  only 
be  obtained  with  certainty  when  sewage  is 
applied  to  land,  and  in  other  cases  where  land  is 
unavailable,  a limited  recourse  must  be  had  to 
chemical  treatment. 

The  processes  which  have  been  proposed  for 
treating  sewage  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  descrip- 
tions, viz.,  artificial  and  natural.  The  artificial 
process  includes  both  the  mechanical  andchemical 
treatment,  while  the  natural  process  may  be 
pat  down  as  irrigation  and  intermittent  filtra- 
tion. Of  the  materials  which  have  been  used 
for  the  mechanical  treatment  of  sewage,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak.  It  is  admitted  that 
such  treatment  can  only  be  considered  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  chemical  or  natural  processes, 
or  to  both  conjointly. 

Of  the  chemical  processes,  the  lime  process  is 
the  oldest,  having  been  patented  in  1816  by 
Higgs,  and  is  probably,  when  efficiently  carried 
out,  one  of  the  most  successful  in  clarifying 
aewage.  Lime  acts  on  the  sewage  as  an  astrin- 
gent,  and  coagulates  the  albuminous  matter 
present  iu  the  same  way  as  wine  is  clarified  by 
isinglass.  Lime  also  acts  by  neutralising  the 
free  carbonic  acid,  which  abounds  iu  fermenting 
sewat^e,  and  which  holds  some  of  the  earthy 
8alta°in  solution,  the  lime  added  in  this  process 
being  converted  into  a carbonate,  and  precipi- 
tated in  the  deposit.  The  lime  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aewage  should  always  be  perfectly  fresh. 
To  sewage  of  ordinary  strength  about  16  grains 
per  gallon  are  required. 

Ti-eatment  of  Seioage  ^oith  Salts  of  Iron. — In 
the  lime  process  the  action  of  the  acids  in  the 
■aewage  upon  the  materials  used  produces  pre- 
-cipitation,  but  in  the  application  of  the  various 
forms  of  ix'on  it  is  the  action  of  the  alkalies  of 
the  sewage  that  produces  precipitation.  When 
a salt  of  iron  is  added  to  sewage  a precipitate  is 
formed,  composed  chiefly  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
which  is  separated  by  the  ammonia  and  other 
alkalies  of  sewage  into  an  extremely  flocculent 
precipitate,  which  drags  down  the  suspended 
matters.  The  oxide  of  iron  has,  moreover,  an 
affinity  for  organic  matter  ; therefore  a portion 
of  this  matter  which  is  in  solution  is  carried 
down  with  it ; the  salts  of  iron  also  carry  down 
the  phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  sewage.  Iron 
salts  also  act  as  a deodoriser,  as  anlphuretted 
hydrogen  is  removed  by  being  converted  into  a 
sulphate  or  sulphide  of  iron.  Iron  is  an  anti- 
septic, and  will  preserve  organic  compounds 
from  speedy  decomposition.  The  first  patent  for 
the  treatment  of  sewage  with  salts  of  iron  was 
taken  oat  by  R.  Dover,  in  1851. 

Magnesian  Processes  of  Purifying  Sewage. — 
The  action  of  magnesian  salts  on  sewage  is  com- 
plex, but  the  resulting  precipitate  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  precipitates  that 
do  not  derive  their  direct  agricultural^  value 
from  the  agents  used,  as  both  phosphoric  acid 
and  ammonia  may  he  precipitated  in  small 
quantities.  The  salts  of  magnesia  that  have 


been  proposed  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  are 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  snperphospate  of  mag- 
nesia, chloride  of  magnesia,  nitrate  of  magnesia, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  burnt  and  slackened 
raao'nesian  limestone,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
sulphite  of  magnesia,  and  carbolite  of  magnesia. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Herapatb’s  process,  which  was  tried 
some  years  ago  at  St.  Thomas’s,  Exeter,  is  an 
example  of  the  magnesian  processes.  It  was 
not  remunerative,  and  was  abandoned.  In  a 
patent  taken  out  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  and  Mr. : 
M'Dougall,  in  January,  1854,  they  state,  speak- 
ing of  magnesia,  “ It  has  the  property  of  rapidly 
separating  the  two  substances,  which  constitute 
manure  in  urine,  sewage,  and  other  organic 
refuse  matters,  but  it  was  not  used  for  that  par- 
pose  because  ofits  inefficiency  as  a deodoriser.’ 
“These  substances  are  phosphoric  acid  and 
ammonia,  with  which  magnesia  combines  to 
form  the  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia, — a 
scai'cely  soluble  compound  of  great  value  as  a 
manure,  and  well  known  to  chemists.”  They 
add,  however,  in  their  patent,  — “ The  facts 
relating  to  the  action  of  magnesia  on  substances 
containing  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia  have 
been  for  some  years  familiar  to  chemists,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  claim  its  use  as  our  inven- 
tion.” 

Alumina  Processes. — The  alumina  processes 
for  purifying  sewage  have  been  in  use  for  many 
years.  In  Prance  it  has  been  largely  used  as  a 
means  of  purifyingwater  for  domestic  purposes. 
When  salts  of  alumina  are  added  to  the  sewage 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a precipitate,  the 
alumina  decomposes  the  bi-carbonate  of  lime, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  which,  with  suljjhate  of  potassa,  remain  in 
solution  while  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and 
hydrate  of  alumina  being  precipitated  in  a 
flocculent  form,  drags  down  various  mechanical 
impurities.  Alumina  also  combines  with  the 
phosphoric  acid,  and  is  precipitated,  and  most 
of  the  phosphates  of  the  sewage  are  secured. 
Alumina  also  enters  into  combination  with  cer- 
tain organic  compounds  producing  insoluble 
matter,  which  it  precipitates.  This  latter  pro- 
perty of  alumina  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
largely  used  as  a mordant  for  fixing  colours,  as 
it  combines  with  cotton,  wool,  &c.,  with  such 
affinity,  that  washing  will  not  remove  it.  When 
lime  is  used  as  an  adjunct  to  precipitate  sulphate 
of  alumina,  it  deprives  the  latter  of  its  acid 
when  it  becomes  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and  is 
precipitated  as  a hydrated  oxide  of  alumina, 
which  envelopes  the  suspended  impurities,  drag- 
ging them  down  with  it.  This  precipitate  forms 
a sort  of  gelatinous  substance,  which  as  readily 
dissolved  in  solution  of  soda  and  potassa  : hence 
some  portion  of  the  alumina  remains  in  the 
affluent  water  after  treatment.  Professor  Way 
and  Dr.  Voelcker  have  shown  that  clay  (the  base 
of  alum)  has  the  power  of  absorbing  chlorine 
salts : therefore,  when  this  material  is  used  for 
precipitating  sewage,  a small  amount  of  chloride 
of  sodium  will  be  removed  from  the  sewage. 
The  ingredients  necessary  for  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  the  alumina  process  are  so 
nniversally  distributed  over  the  country,  and  are 
80  cheaply  and  easily  procurable,  that  this  pro- 
cess will  commend  itself  on  this  account.  This 
process  was  first  patented  by  H.  Stothert 
in  1852. 

Phosphate  Processes  of  Treating  Sewage.- — In 
the  phosphate  processes  a material  of  consider- 
able agricultaral  value  is  used,  consequently  it  is 
supposed  that  a manure  of  great  intrinsic  value 
is  secured  in  the  precipitate.  Although  the  pre- 
cipitate undoubtedly  has  a greater  value  than 
the  precipitate  produced  by  any  other  process, 
increased  value  is  not  derived  from  the  sewage 
but  from  the  ingredients  added  to  it,  and  in  the 
addition  of  these  fertilising  ingredients  they 
suffer  a degradation  in  value  by  admixture  with 
the  inferior  material  precipitated  from  the 
sewage.  Moreover  in  all  the  phosphate  pro- 
cesses it  is  necessary  to  add  phosphates  to  the 
sewage  in  a soluble  form,  which  is  usually  done 
by  dissolving  phosphate  of  lime  or  some  mineral 
or  fossil  phosphate  in  acid.  This  addition  of 
acid  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the  phosphates, 
but  when  applied  to  sewage  the  acid  has  to  be 
neutralised  and  the  phosphates  are  again  preci- 
pitafced  in  a less  valuable  form  ; in  fact,  this  pro- 
cess  of  passing  soluble  phosphates  through 
sewage  causes  them  to  lose  25  per  cent,  of  their 
value.  On  account  of  the  degradation  in  value 
of  the  phosphates,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
materials  lost  in  the  process,  this  system  of 
clarifying  aewage  can  never  in  the  author  s 
opinion  be  made  commercially  saccesafnl.  The 
orocess  is  however  advantageous,  for  it  may  be 


used  very  successfully  in  clarifying  sewage  pre.  i 
vionsly  to  its  application  to  land.  It  is  now  well : 
known  that  sewage  is  a manure  poor  in  phosphate  t 
and  potash,  and  rich  in  nitrogenous  compounds, : 
and  that  owing  to  the  nitrogenous  compounds ! 
present  being  so  disproportioned  to  the  other 
ingredients  of  value,  in  utilising  the  other  in- : 
gredients  most  of  the  nitrogen  is  lost;  conse- 1 
quently  sewage  in  its  normal  condition  cani 
never  be  fully  utilised  upon  land,  so  it  has  been- 
proposed  to  fortify  it  with  the  ingredients  it 
lacks,  and  for  this  purpose  the  phosphate  pro-- 
cesses  of  treating  sewage  have  been  commended.. 
From  what  has  been  pointed  out  it  is  clear, i 
if  we  wish  to  get  the  full  value  of  thel 
phosphates,  it  is  better  to  place  them 
direct  on  land  rather  than  in  the  sewage  ; but 
as  a set-off  against  the  degradation  in  their 
value,  the  addition  of  phosphates  to  sewage 
deodorizes  and  clarifies  it  so  as  to  diminish  thel 
risk  of  nuisance  arising  from  its  application  as  a 
manure.  As  a precipitant,  the  phosphates  act 
like  alumina  and  salts  of  iron,  and  they  are  ren- 
dered soluble  by  an  acid  which  is  either  nen- 
tralised  by  the  alkalies  of  the  sewage,  or  by  the 
addition  of  an  alkali  when  an  insoluble  precipi-f 
tate  separates  from  the  sewage,  which  drags 
down  the  suspended  matter  present.  In  the 
simplest  form,  if  bone  or  bone-ash  is  treatec 
with  sulphuric  acid,  a soluble  superphosphate  o 
lime  is  formed  ; but  if  the  acid  is  neutralised  b} 
caustic  lime,  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  is  prei 
capitated.  If  phosphate  of  alumina  is  dissolver 
in  acid,  it  will  be  rendered  soluble  ; the  additioi 
of  lime  neutralises  the  acid,  and  the  phosphafe 
is  again  precipitated  as  an  insoluble  phospbat* 
of  alumina,  and  the  same  action  takes  plan; 
when  other  earthy  bases  combine  with  phoS' 
phoric  acid  ; the  precipitated  phosphates,  howi 
ever,  are  of  more  value  than  the  original  insolnbl' 
phosphates,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  brough 
into  that  state  which  they  would  naturalli 
assume  on  being  applied  to  land  ; but  in  no  oasi 
are  they  so  valuable  as  in  the  intermediate  stat; 
just  after  they  have  been  treated  with  acid.  Thi 
principal  object  which  has  been  sought  to  h 
achieved  by  more  than  one  phosphate  process,  i 
the  abstraction  of  ammonia  from  sewage  by  a prt 
cess  long  known  to  chemists.  It  consists  in  tl 
application  of  phosphatio  and  magnesian  salt, 
which  have  the  power  of  combining  with  an 
monia  as  before  referred  to.  In  practice  thl 
has  never  been  found  to  entirely  succeed  wit 
sewage,  and  the  reason  for  it  is,  that  this  trip! 
salt  readily  dissolves  in  water  containing  commc 
salt  or  salts  of  ammonia.  It  is  also  soluble  i 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  There  : 
nothing  particularly  new  in  the  modern  pho: 
phate  processes  which  were  thoroughly  inve' 
tigated  some  years  ago  by  Sir  J.  Murray,  M.I 
and  in  1819  a paper  was  read  before  the  Britif 
Association  by  Dr.  Buokland,  then  Dean  of  Wes 
minster,  who,  after  tracing  the  formation  i 
ooprolites,  and  showing  that  clay,  marl,  ai 
lime  were  the  agents  used  by  nature  to  absoi 
phosphoric  acid  produced  in  the  process  ^ 
decomposition,  he  suggested  that  these  agen 
should  be  used  for  absorbing  the  phosphates : 
sewage  by  combining  with  them,  and  so  de 
dorising  the  sewage.  The  first  patent  ^for. 
phosphate  process  was  taken  out  in  1858  1 
G.L.  Blyth,  consulting  chemist  to  the  Gener, 
Board  of  Health,  and  since  that  period  a latj 
nnmber  of  patents  have  been  secured. 

Many  other  processes  have  been  proposed^  f 
treating  sewage,  snch  as  materials  for  absorbin 
evaporating,  freezing,  &c.,  and  the  precipital 
in  turn  have  been  proposed  to  be  manufaotori 
into  manure,  fuel,  as  well  as  converted  into  fo 
for  cattle. 

Of  all  the  processes  which  have  been  adopt 
for  the  purification  of  aewage,  there  is  no  procc 
equal  iu  efficiency  and  permanency  to  the  app 
cation  of  sewage  to  land.  All  the  chemic 
processes  have  hitherto  failed  to  complett 
pnrify  sewage  under  favourable  circumstanw 
and  fail  entirely  at  times  in  treating  an  artio 
not  only  varying  in  quantity,  but  e-xtremfi 
variable  in  quality ; and  it  is  therefore  me 
difficult  to  carry  out  any  chemical  process  wbi 
requires  an  exact  amonnt  of  chemical  ingredie 
to  be  added  to  sewage  of  an  unknown  quality, 
quantity  ; but  in  the  irrigation  system,  increa 
of  quantity  or  variation  in  quality  is  read- 
adjusted.  Irrigation  pure  and  simple  is  almc 
totally  independent  of  seasons,  and  in  some  oat 
intermittent  filtration  throogh  land  or  artific 
filters  may  be  adopted,  but  it  is  desirable  tl 
with  intermittent  filtration  areas,  the  success 
which  is  due  to  atmospheric  air  coutainM 
, the  interstitial  spaces  in  the  soil,  they  shot 
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be,  iu  some  cases,  protected  from  the  weather, 
so  that  ia  continuous  wet  weather  the  soil  shall 
I not  be  deprived  of  the  air  necessary  for  the 
, oxidation  of  the  polluting  matter  contained  in 
I sewage. 

I The  author  is  aware  that  it  is  impossible  in 
■ the  limited  space  of  a paper  of  this  description 
to  completely  elucidate  the  subject,  or  supply 
I the  details  of  works  of  sewerage  or  modes  of 
I purifying  sewage,  and  the  paper  must  therefore 
•he  looked  upon  simply  as  a rdsuyiiiS,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  open  up  discussion  on  the  all- 
j important  point  of  town  sewerage. 


LECTURES  AT  SOUTH  KEKSINGTON. 

' The  first  of  the  sixth  course  of  forty  loctui'cs 
on  Historical  Development  of  Ornamental  Art 
vras  delivered  by  Dr.  G.  G.  ZerS,  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre,  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  at  three  o’clock.  Referring  to  his 
recent  visit  to  Paris,  the  lecturer  said  that  he  had 
found  the  works  of  English  students  compared 
favonrably  with  those  of  the  French  with  regard 
to  technical  skill  and  precision,  but  on  the  field 
of  imagination  wc  were  surpassed  by  the  French. 
The  reason  of  this  was  to  bo  found  in  our  neglect 
of  the  higher  branches  of  mental  culture  and  our 
want  of  general  education.  This  was  daily  be- 
coming  more  universally  recognised.  Professor 
Huxloy,  Drs.  Gull,  Ferrier,  Dickinson,  and  others 
had  dweltou  the  necessity  for  general  education 
in  their  addresses  to  the  medical  students,  and  on 
all  sides  not  only  in  professions  but  oven  in  trade 
1 higher  degree  of  meutal  training  was  being 
required.  If  the  students  in  art  extended  their 
jtiidies  in  a right  direction  there  could  be  no 
3oabt  that  in  time  they  would  equal  their  French 
brethren  in  originality  and  fertility,  and  might 
jven  surpass  them  if  once  the  imaginative  were 
cultivated  as  carefully  as  the  techulcal.  Art 
students  must  remember  that  in  these  material 
lays  it  became  their  sacred  duty  to  nourish  the 
flowing  light  of  fantasy,  and  throw  a halo  of 
c^uty  over  reality  through  artistic  productions, 
•bus  proving  man’s  higher  faculties  in  a world  in 
vhich  matter  was  obtaining  so  piominont  a 
msition.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe 
he  influences  leading  to  the  growth  of  art,  and 
oncludod  his  address  with  an  explanation  of  the 
orreot  meaning  of  the  terms  “ sublime  ” and 
beautiful.” 


REBUILDING  OF  CHELSEA  HOUSE. 

^ Chelsea  House,  the  town  residence  of  the 
larl  of  Cadogan,  at  the  angle  of  Cadogan-plaoe 
nd  Lowndes-street,  is  being  entirely  rebuilt,  the 
lansion  externally  having  already  been  almost 
ompletcd,  and  the  interior  works  are  proceed, 
ig.  It  ia  intended  to  have  the  building  ready 
)r  ocenpation  about  February  next.  The  new 
<nicturo,  which  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  is 
Dout  65  ft.  in  height,  with  two  prominent 
evations  facing  Cadogan-place  and  Lowndes- 
reet  respectively.  The  building  consists  of 
le  ground  floor  and  three  lofty  stories,  with 
ermers.  The  elevation  facing  Cadogan-place 
mtains  the  principal  entrance,  with  projectino- 
ly-windows  carried  up  to  the  second-Qoor 
lodows,  surmounted  by  a balustrade,  and  im- 
ediately  adjoining  another  portion  projects 
iveral  feet  beyond  the  main  face  of  the  eleva- 
cn.  The  style  is  Dwelling-house  Italian. 

Young  is  the  architect,  and  the  contractors 
© Messrs.  G.  Trollope  & Sons. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  RIVER 
POLLUTION. 


last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Wallsend  Local  Board, 
Mr . J . Giles  asked  if  the  Board  could  not  take  any 
steps  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  New- 
castle  Water  Company  to  get  a better  supply  for 
Wallsend?  There  had  been  a little  on  Sunday 
•night,  but  none  from  the  Sunday  previous,  and 
there  was  a five  days’  interval  before  that.  Mr. 
C.  Adams  asserted  that,  from  the  overcrowding 
in  the  district,  and  the  dirty  habits  of  the 
people,  he  feared  that  there  would  be  a sad 
epidemic  in  Wallsend  at  no  distant  date,  if  there 
was  nob  a speedy  improvement  in  the  water 
supply.  Mr.  C.  S.  Swan,  referring  to  Mr. 
Newall’s_  paper,  which  had  been  read  at  New- 
castle,  said  it  would  take  two  years  to  bring  water 
from  Ullswater,  and  what  would  they  do  in  the 
meantime  ? The  project  would  take  a million 
and  a half  of  money.  The  chairman  suggested 
the  formation  of  a water  company  at  Wallseud. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Swan  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Swan  spoke  of 
several  springs  in  the  locality;  and  Mr.  W. 
Turner  stated  that  there  was  a flow  of  good 
water  thirty  fathoms  down,  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  the  “ Gas  Pit.”  Mr.  Adams  corroborated 
the  statement,  and  added  that,  before  they  were 
supplied  by  Whittle  Dene,  it  had  been  proposed 
to  erect  a small  engine  to  pump  up  the  water 
for  the  inhabitants.  The  movement  had  the 
support  of  the  late  Mr.  Buddie.  The  subject 
was  adjourned. 

The  Pollution  of  UlUwater. — A correspondent 
of  the  Field  describes  the  repulsive  appearance 
of  the  beck  running  from  the  Greenside  mines, 
whose  milky  waters,  impregnated  with  lead,  can 
be  traced  like  a white  riband  down  the  lake  as 
far  as  Cherry  Holme  Island.  Along  the  course 
of  tlie  stream  vegetation  is  destroyed,  and  tree 
after  tree  is  [withering  away.  The  destructive 
effects  on  the  fish,  with  which  the  lake  was  at 
one  time  well  stocked,  are  well  known.  The 
Greenside  Mining  Company  ought,  he  thinks,  to 
be  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  detritus  of  their 
ore-washing  in  some  way  that  shall  not  poison 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  He  also  considers  that 
in  course  of  time  the  health  of  the  town  of 
Penrith,  which  is  partially  supplied  with  water 
by  the  oiver  Earaont,  will  become  injuriously 
affected  by  this  lead  poison. 


KENSINGTON  SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 

An  important  announcement  was  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  justices  of  Kensington  division 
for  the  renewal  of  slanghter-hoose  licences.  An 
application  by  the  clerk  to  the  vestry  (Mr.  G. 
C.  Harding)  and  the  medical  officer  of  health 
(Dr.  T.  Orme  Dudfield),  that  the  applications 
stand  over  for  three  months  (without  prejudice), 
to  enable  compliance  to  be  given  with  the  bye- 
laws  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
must  frame  in  the  interval,  was  declined.  There- 
upon opposition  was  offered  to  the  renewal  in 
every  case  which  did  not  show  a due  regard  for 
structural  and  sanitary  requirements.  The  jus- 
tices overruled  the  objections,  but  intimated 
that  no  future  neglect  of  such  wholesome  regula- 
tions would  after  this  year  be  tolerated  by  the 
bench. 

The  requirement  that  licensed  premises  shall  be 
BO  situated  as  to  preserve  the  meat  while  setting 
from  offensive  effluvia  means  a step  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  public  health  ; and  the  sooner  the 
condition  that  such  premises  be  properly  lighted 
from  the  roof  is  made  binding,  shall  we  be  able  to 
repress  the  epidemic  of  brutality  to  which  chiU 
dren  are  trained  from  tender  years  by  witness- 
ing the  slaughter  of  sheep,  pigs,  and  beeves  in 
sheds  with  open  doors. 


are  on  the  back  of  the  cab ; and  that  a heavy  fine 
should  be  inflicted  on  persona  removing  any  who 
are  sick,  dirty,  or  unfit  for  conveyance  ia  a 
public  vehicle  which  has  not  a hospital  name 
on  it. 

These  cabs  should  be  in  tho  pay  and  under 
the  supervi.sion  of  the  hospital  auihorities,  and 
be  easy  and  roomy,  with  proper  accommodation 
for  the  removal  of  the  sick  and  suffering. 

ArrcAS. 


WASHABLE  CEILINGS. 

Sifl, — Iu  reply  to  your  correspondent  on  the 
subject  of  washable  ceilings,  I have  been 
thinking  that  perhaps  floorcloth  or  millboard 
might  be  strengthened  with  wire-work  or  wood 
lattice-work,  or  that  thin  sheet  metal  might  be 
used,  embossed  a little,  to  strengthen  it. 

’ S.I. 


The  Farnley  Iron  Company  suggest  the  use  of 
white  glazed  fireclay  tiles,  similar  to  those  used 
for  the  Albert  Hall,  South  Kensington. 


DAMP  STRONG  ROOM. 

SfR, — Your  correspondent  “C.,”  who  com- 
plains of  damp  in  his  strong  room,  may  effect 
what  he  wants  by  depositing  a quantity,  say 
half  a bushel,  of  quick  lime  on  the  floor  of  the 
room,  or  he  may  put  it  into  a box  without  the  lid. 
The  lime  must  be  removed  from  time  to  time  as 
it  slakes  and  gets  saturated  with  the  damp. 

Rosert  McDermoit. 


POST  PILLARS. 

SiH, — You  agree  rightly  with  regard  to  the 
colour  of  the  pillar-posts,  as  lately  painted  j but 
a simple  decoration  in  the  shape  of  a band,  in 
black  or  dark  colour,  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
would  greatly  improve  them.  G.  S. 


THE  RAINFALL. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  on  tho  subject 
of  tho  drought  of  the  past  summer,  and,  as  it 
may  no^v  be  considered  to  be  over,  it  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  that,  notwith. 
standing  this  has  been  an  extraordinarily  dry 
year  in  regard  to  tho  fall  of  rain,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  India,  America,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  general  flow  of  the  rivers  of  England 
has  not  been  affected  to  the  extent  that  may  be 
supposed,  or  the  amount  brought  down  to  a lower 
discharge  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 

I have  lately  taken  the  opportunity  of 
examining  and  studying  a series  of  gaugings  on 
a small  river  in  the  eastern  part  of  England, 
that  now  extend  for  more  than  twenty  years 
back  ; and  I find  that  in  taking  the  years  divided 
into  periods  from  October  Ist  to  September  30th, 
and  comparing  the  mean  annual  flow  of  the 
river  referred  to  during  these  periods,  the  flow 
during  that  period  just  past,  viz.,  October  lat, 
18/3,  to  September  30th,  187-1,  has  been  by  no 
means  the  lowest  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  same  period  in  1858-59  gave  a consider- 
ably less  mean  annual  flow.  The  period 
1851-55  was  also  somewhat  less.  The  periods 
of  1861-65  and  1863-61,  however,  gave  a higher 
discharge  respectively,  but  by  a very  small 
additional  quantity.  The  next  in  consecutive 
order  was  the  period  1870-71,  but  here  a jump 
took  place,  aud  the  flow  increased  by  a larger 
quantity. 

The  total  rainfall  in  the  district  where  the 


iTToste  of  "Water  in  Liverpool. — At  the  last 
peting  of  tho  Liverpool  Town  Council  attention 
ns  called  to  the  enormous  waste  of  water  con- 
jquent  upon  fires.  This  waste  was  not  occa- 
jmed  simply  by  extinguishing  fires,  for  which 
|e  Corporation  was  bound  to  provide,  but  by 
JB  use  of  water  by  the  salvage  companies  after 
is  fires  were  extinguished.  An  instance  was 
pntioned  in  which,  for  sixteen  days  after  a fire 
«d  been  put  out,  water  was  used  to  the  extent 
!j  millions  of  gallons  by  the  salvage  companies. 
^J  appeared  that  an  annual  sum  of  6501.  was 
lid  to  the  Corporation  by  the  insurance  com- 
Buies  for  the  use  of  the  water,  bub  this  was 
|iractoriaed  as  a paltry  amount,  and  totally 
ijufficient.  No  action  was  taken  upon  the 
ijestion  of  enforcing  a larger  payment  for  tho 
jter  used. 

>jDe/cieni  Water  Supply  at  TTallsend.— At  the 


INFECTIOUS  CABS. 

Sir, — The  case  which  has  been  in  several 
papers  of  the  unhappy  man  who  was  conveyed 
to  the  Charing-cross  Hospital  in  a cab,  and  from 
thence  to  the  workhouse  in  another,  in  a most 
filthy  state,  induces  me  to  appeal  to  you, — who 
have  always  shown  yourself  so  ready  to  aid  in 
all  schemes  for  the  general  good,  and  expose  in 
yonr  paper  all  neglect  of  sanitary  Jaws, — to  ask 
yon  to  make  public  (should  you  consider  it  a 
good  one)  a suggestion  for  preventing  all  such 
unpleasant  risks  as  may,  and  probably  do,  occur 
from  the  transmission  of  diseased  or  filthy 
persons,  from  place  to  place,  in  conveyances 
which  are  for  the  use  of  the  general  public.  My 
idea  ia,  that  at  every  cab-stand  there  should  be 
stationed  cabs  for  the  service  of  the  different 
hospitals  and  infirmaries,  with  the  name  of  the 
respective  establishments  in  whose  employ  they 


gangings  were  taken,  in  the  foregoing  periods, 
was  as  follows : — 

In  1858-59  2 i-32  inches. 

„ 185'1.55  22  06  „ 

„ 1873.7-1-  1900  „ 

„ 1864-65  23-29  „ 

„ 1863-64  19  24  „ 

„ 1870-71  25-80  „ 

It  will  bo  seeu  from  the  above  that  the  lowest 
flow  has  not  occurred  in  that  year  in  which  there 
was  the  lowest  rainfall.  And  from  the  deduc- 
tions that  have  been  made  from  these  observa. 
tiona,  it  appears  that  in  those  rivers  that  spring 
out  of  the  chalk,  or  pass  through,  and  whose 
springs  are  thus  supplemented  from  the  cre- 
taceous formation,  the  flow  is  frequently  more 
affected,  for  a greater  quantity  or  a less,  by  the 
rainfall  of  the  previous  year  than  by  the  rain- 
fall of  the  year  passing. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  unless  we 
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should  have  a copious  winter  rainfall  the  lowest 
flow  in  those  rivers,  soch  as  the  Thames,  Wandle, 
Colne,  Wey,  Leo,  &o.,  and  in  the  deep  chalk 
springs  that  supply  them,  will  occur  in  one  of 
the  autumn  mouths,  probably  September,,  of 
next  year,  and  will  not  have  been  in  this. 

Nath.  St.  B.  Beabdmojie. 


OLD-FASHIONED  BACK  AND  PULLEY 
FOR  BLINDS  SUPERSEDED. 

I HAVE  removed  all  my  racks,  and  have 
attached  the  pulley  by  an  S hook  to  the  eye  of 
one  of  Hodge’s  indiarubber  door-springs,  the 
other  eye  of  which  is  fastened  below  to  his  usual 
brass  hook.  It  answers  admirably  j the  line  is 
kept  well  stretched,  no  matter  how  the  weather 
varies.  It  is  qoite  a comfort  to  get  rid  of  the 
rack  bother.  H.  T.  E. 


ST.  NICHOLAS’S  CHURCH,  LIVERPOOL. 

Sir, — I am  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Pieton'sBetter  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Builder,  that  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Liverpool,  isiu  no  danger  ofbeing  pulled  down. 
But  it  was  distinctly  stated,  a few  weeks  ago,  by  the 
Liverpool  Mercury,  not  in  a letter,  but  in  an  apparent. y 
editorial  article,  that  “part  of  the  churchyard  of  8t. 
Nicholas  would  be  taken  »way,  and  the  church  rebuilt.” 
At  this  announcement  I was  really  alarmed,  ana  with 
good  re&son,  having  bad  some  experienoe  of  theBieotian 
jndift'ereDce  to  objects  of  architectural  interest  and  beauty 
in  Liverpool,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Bicton  well  knows,  there 
is  too  much  disposition  to  saeriHce  such  objects  if 
supposed  to  stand  iu  the  way  of  some  fancied  utilitarian 
improvement.  It  was  the  appearance  of  another  letter  in 
Mercury,  approving  of  the  scheme  in  question,  which 
induced  me  to  appeal  to  the  Builder. 

Mr.  Picton  denies  that  the  Liverpool  St.  Nicholas’s 
Church  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  Newcastle.  Though  I 
believe  the  design  of  the  former  was  suggested  by  the 
steeple  at  Newcastle,  I am  very  ready  to  aUtnit  its  claim 
to  be  considered  an  original  composition  ; ns  the  lantern, 
•unlike  the  Newcastle  example,  rests  directly  on  the  tower, 
in  the  mannerof  that  of  Bt.  Ouen  at  Rouen.  Mr.PictOu’a 
praise  of  it  confirms  my  opinion  that  it  is  the  most  poetic 
architeetoral  structure  of  its  class  in  the  town. 

As  to  its  date:  knowing  it  to  have  been  erected  some 
time  in  the  teens  of  the  present  ceutury,  I said,  iu  my 
letter,  that  it  was  built  about  sixty  years  ago,  which  sixty 
somehow  was  changed  to  eighty  iu  printing. 

Samuel  IIuggiss. 


HASTINGS  TOWN-HALL. 

Sir,— The  proceedings  of  the  council,  recorded  in  your 
last  impresaion,  and  in  the  local  journal,  show  howde- 
sirable  it  is  that  professional  advice  should  be  taken  in 
the  eeketion  of  designs,  aa  many  members  supported  (be 
opinion  that  the  competition  should  be  limited  to  those 
who  had  asserted  them  compliance  with  the  single  stipu- 
lation as  to  cost. 

It -did  nob  clearly  appear  If  the  County  Surveyor,  who  is 
to  report  on  the  designs,  is  to  limit  his  attention  to  cost, 
or  if  he  is  to  advise  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  designs 
as  ta arrangement  and  composition,  and  the  importance 
of  securing  professional  advice  as  to  all  these  matters  is 
my  excuse  for  again  venturing  to  trespaaj  on  your  space. 
As  these  latter  points  cau  be  determined  only  by  epeeial 
knowledge  and  training,  it  will,  I am  sure,  be  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  County  Surveyor  to  say  that  it  would 
have  been  more  generally  acceptable  to  competitors  had 
one  of  the  eminent  architects  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
the  dLaeusaion  been  retained  in  the  matter. 

A COMTETITOB. 


PROPOSED  ERECTION  OP  A FEVER 
HOSPITAL  IN  BROMPTON. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylama  Board,  the  Board  proceeded  to  con- 
sider  a uniform  plan  for  the  permanent  recon- 
stmetion  of  the  Hampstead  Asylum,  submitted 
on  26tb  September  last. 

Mr.  Currie,  in  moving  that  the  plan  be  ap- 
proved and  adopted,  and  forwarded  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  their  sanction,  said  the 
present  building  at  Hampstead  was  in  a dilapi- 
dated state,  and  it  was  desirable  that  a new 
building  should  be  erected  which  would  serve 
the  purpose  of  a school  for  imbecile  pauper 
children  and  the  reception  of  aged  imbeciles, 
and  when  necessary  to  be  used  in  the  event  of 
an  epidemic  breaking  out,  for  the  reception  of 
.patients  suffering  therefrom.  The  cost  was 
estimated  at  80,000J.  There  was  no  asylum  for 
the  reception  of  fever  patients  in  the  north  of 
London. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wyatt  said  if  it  were  proposed  to 
«rect  a new  building,  and  not  ntiliae  a brick  of 
the  present  buildings  at  Hampstead,  they  might 
as  well  build  it  in  a fresh  place.  He  thought 
the  best  spot  would  bo  at  Brompton,  on 
the  ground  belonging  to  the  managers,  and 
leave  Hampstead  for  the  reception  of  fever 
cases. 

Dr.  Cortis  objected  to  building  on  the  site  at 
West  Brompton.  It  would  be  better  to  sell  the 
land,  for  which  they  would  realise  a Siam  of 
money  which  would  half  erect  a new  building. 

An  amendment  was  moved  and  seconded,  that 


the  report  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  erecting  a new  build- 
ing  at  West  Brompton,  on  land  belonging  to  the 
managers,  instead  of  at  Hampstead. 

After  some  further  discussion,  both  the  motion 
and  the  amendment  were  withdrawn,  and  it  was 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Currie, 
that  the  whole  matter  be  referred  to  the  Genera! 
Purposes  Committee  for  consideration,  and  to 
report  what  further  accommodation  was  neces- 
sary for  paupers  for  whom  that  Board  was 
called  upon  to  provide. 


THE  WANDSWORTH  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
NEW  BUILDINGS. 

We  hope  an  authoritative  cwntradiction,  or 
satisfactory  e.vplanabion,  of  the  following,  will  be 
given.  It  is  from  the  South  London  Chronicle  : — 
“ Before  the  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  adjourned 
last  week,  it  was  stated  that  all  the  joints  of  the  hot-water 
piping  had  given  way,  and  that  in  order  to  make  the  pipes 
•serviceable,  the  whole  of  them  would  have  to  be  taken 
out.  The  ease  seems  to  he  one  of  those  at  which  unpro- 
fessional men  can  only  express  the  utmost  astoniihment. 
The  now  Board-room  was  completed  not  six  months  ago, 
and  the  contractor  has  not  even  yet  been  paid  the  whole 
of  hia  claim,  and  yet  the  elaborate  system  of  hot-water 
pipes,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  done  ‘ in  a work- 
manlike manner,' — whatever  that  now  means, r-which  cost ' 
a good  price,  and  which  was  left  and  passed  as  though 
ready  for  use,  is  found  to  be  worthless.  To  our  untutor.d 
minds,  the  workmen  seem  aU  through  the  job  to  have 
tried  their  hardest  ‘ how  not  to  do  it.’  Mr.  2.  D.  Berry, 
the  eminent  hot-water  engineer,  of  Westminster,,  has 
been  consulted,  and  he,  after  examination,  seems  to  be  of 
opinion  that  not  one  of  the  joints  was  properly  finished. 
In  order  to  get  at  the  pipes,  the  workmen  have  had  not 
only  to  take  down  the  iron  screens  let  into  the  walls,  but 
have  had  to  break  the  walls  themselves  oil  round  ; wnd  as 
if  to  render  their  job  thorough,  it  seems  that  the  builders 
built  the  pipes  into  the  bfiokwork,  so  that  to  get  at  the 
pipes  it  has  been  necessary  to  damsge  a large  portion  of 
the  brickwork,  and  actually  to  cut  the  wooden  joists, 
some  of  which  were  laid  directly  across  the  pipes.  The 
matter  i*  left  with  the>  committee  : ail  the  committee  can 
do  is  to  order  the  necessary  works  to  bo  done  ; these  will 
cost  lOiV.  Doubts  are  expressed  iu  some  quarters  upon 
other  points  connected  with  the  new  building  ; and  it  is 
said  that  before  long  it  is  probable  that  the  Board  will 
have  to,  sanction  futlhor  outlay  to  remedy  defects  or 
supply  deficiencies.” 


WESLEYAN  CHAPEL  AND  SCHOOL-ROOM, 
SOUTH  NORWOOD. 

The  plans  of  Mr.  Ales.  Lautlei',  aroliitecfc,  of 
London  and  Bai’iiataplo,  were  selected  in  a 
limited  competition.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Smith, 
builder,  of  South  Norwood,  has  been  accepted, 
and  a contract  entered  into  for  the  earn  of 
•i,620L  The  foondation-elone  of  the  school-room 
was  laid  in  September,  by  Mr.  T.  Matthews,  (£ 
Shooter’s-hill.  The  memoriabstoneB  of  the 
churchjwero  laid  on  Wednesday,  October  14th, 
1874,  by  Messrs.  R.  Waterman,  of  Croydon; 
W.  W.  Baynes,  of  West  Croydon  ; T.  R.  Crowle, 
of  Kensington  ; and  J.  Marei’en,  of  Bolton. 

This  is  one  of  the  cborches  i,  angurated  by  the 
I<ycett  Provincial  and  Metropomau  Church- 
Building  Fund,  and  is  intended  to  seat  1,020 
persona. 

The  premises  comprise  the  church,  a large 
school-room,  four  convenient  vestries,  and  a 
ministers’  vestry.  It  will  bo  built  of  bricks, 
with  freestone  and  other  dresaings. 

The  olerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  R.  Gribble,  of 
Barnstaple,  


CONTRITION  OF  MINE  MANAGERS,  AND 
“THE  BUILDER.’’ 

It  appears  that  mine  - owners  and  their 
managers,  in  the  North  of  England,  have  to 
thank  the  Builder  for  drawing  their  attention 
to  “overcrowding,”  “want  of  water,”  and  neg- 
lect of  common  decencies,  on  their  estates ; for 
at  a meeting  last  week  of  the  Consetb  Local 
Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Liddell,  one  of  the 
“ serangs”  of  the  Consett  Ironworks,  complained 
of  the  Board’s  recent  prosecution  of  tenants  for 
overcrowding.  People,  he  said,  were  now  afraid 
to  keep  lodgers,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficolty  he  procured  men  to  carry  on  the  iron- 
works. He  considered  that  the  inspector  was 
carrying  out  the  new  Act  too  rigidly.  To  the, 
evident  astonishment  of  Mr.  Liddell,  the  chair- 
man  of  the  Board  (Mr.  Jenkins),  who  happens 
to  be  the  general  manager  of  the  Consett  Iron- 
' works,  rose,  and  with  some  warmth  of  feeling, 
said  he  entirely  disapproved  the  complaint  just 
made  by  one  of  his  managers.  He  had 
been  horrified  at  reading  in  the  Builder  that 
so  much  overcrowding,  filth,  and  immorality 
existed  at  their  own  doors.  He  had  since  found 
that  the  London  papers  had  understated  the 
facts.  He  quite  approved  of  the  action  taken 


by  their  sanitary  inspector,  and  hoped  that  he 
would  coatinne  to  bring  the  delinquents  toi 
justice;  even  though  the  whole  of  the  iromoorfcsl 
should  be  stopped.  He  believed,  however,  that: 
the  overcrowding  did  not  result  so  much  fromi 
a want  of  house  accommodation,  but  simply! 
from  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  to  geb 
together  in  order  that  they  might  be  jolly. 

The  complaints  in  the  Builder  are  evidently! 
bringing  forth  good  frnit,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  is  a 
man  of  courage  to  be  willing  to  stop  hia  iron-i 
works,  employing  some  10, OCX)-  hands,  rather  than 
that  sanitary  measures  should  be  defeated  ; but 
it  is  rather  singular  how  managers  and  owners  of 
coal  and  iron  mines  could  live  near  to  or  pass 
through  villages  of  abomination  in  levery  way,; 
without  seeing,  smelling,  or  hearing  the  state  of 
affairs. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Borchester  School  of  Art.— The  annual 
meeting  of  this  institution  took  place  in  the! 
Town  Hall.  The  walls  of  the  room,  as  also  thd 
front  ;of  the  platform,  were  act  off  with  a larga 
collection  of  drawings  in  pencil,  chalk,  sopiai 
wafer  colonrs,  and  oil, — the  productions  of  thtl 
pupils, — and  those  attracted  general  attentioov 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Floyer; 
M.P.,  the  president  of  the  school,  also  present 
being  Mr.  W.  E.  Brymer,  MJ?.,  the  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  of  Dorchester  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  J.  Gi 
Gregory),  and  other  influential  persons. 

After  the  prewidGnb  had  addressed  the  meet* 
ing,  the  hon.  secretary  (Dr.  Robinson)  read  th( 
report,  which  stated  that  during  the  past  year  th<. 
school  had  been,  attended  by  sixty-two  students! 
The  committee  congi'atulated  the  school  on  Mr. 
Turner’s  favourable  report.  The  committet 
hope  some  means  may  be  devised  of  procuring! 
a building  solely  for  school  of  art  purposes.  Th? 
report  was  adopted. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Accident  at  the  Midland  Terminus  Hofei.— Dil 
Hardwicko  has  held  an  inquest  at  the  Midlani 
Terminus  Hotel,  St.  Pancras  Station,  Euston 
road,  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Charles  Stewart 
a^ved  33,  a member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Barbon 
Brothers  & Co.,  merchauts,  Manchester.  Thi 
evidence  showed  that  Mr.  John  M'Millan,  ( 
Windermere,  and  deceased,  came  down  the  pric 
cipal  staircase  of  the  hotel  together,  Mr.  M'Milla 
being  slightly  in  advance  of  deceased.  On  reach 
ing  tho  first  floor  landing,  where  there  is  f 
sudden  dip  in  the  balustrade  of  the  staircasr 
Mr.  M'Millan  heard  a noise,  and  on  looking  ronni 
saw  the  deceased  falling  midway  between  tt 
balustrade  and  the  flooring  of  the  main  corridti 
beneath.  Deceased  had  received  a fracture  d 
the  skull  of  such  magnitude  that  with  the  excep 
tion  of  3 in.  it  extended  entirely  round  the  heat 
Death  was  almost  instantaneous.  Mr.  M'Milla! 
stated  that  deceased  was  perfectly  sober,  andi 
question  arose  as  to  the  dangerous  state  of  tl 
balnstrade,  which  was  viewed  by  tho  juryai 
considered  exceedingly  so  at  the  place  whel 
deceased  fell,  there  being  a sudden  dip  of  4 il 
The  coroner  said  that  mere  architecture  mm 
give  way  to  public  safety,  and  the  manager  state 
that  the  architect  bad  said  it  might  be  alters; 
A verdict  of  “ accidental  death  ” wa^Te:orded.i 
Fatal  Scaffold  Accident.— Mr.  Langham  hi 
held  an  inquest  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  on  tl 
body  of  Mr.  John  Newington,  a builder,  of  Osni 
burgh-street,  Fulham,  aged  51.  Deceased  w: 
upon  a scaffold  erected  at  a house  in  Stanhop 
gardens,  South  Kensington.  He  was  in  the  a: 
of  giving  directions  to  his  workmen,  and  wbh 
standing  upon  a board  it  tipped  np,  throwin 
him  to  the  ground  upon  a heap  of  bricks  at 
rubbish.  He  was  picked  up  in  a state  of  inseni- 
bility  and  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he  w: 
found  to  be  suffering  from  a fmetured  skull/ 
dislocation  of  the  collar-bone,  and  other  injurit 
He  died  from  tho  effects  of  the  injuries.  Decease 
before  his  death  said  there  was  no  blame  atU 
butable  to  any  person,  and  that  the  board  k 
got  accidentally  shifted.  The  jury  returned! 
verdict  of  “ accidental  death.” 

Scaffolding  Accident  at  Brandling-place,  Nei 
castle. — An  inquest  has  been  held  touching  t 
death  of  Thomas  Marshall,  thirty-eight  years; 
age,  a bricklayer.  The  deceased,  who  was  wop 
ing  along  with  other  men  on  a scaffold,  washel 
ing  to  lift  a large  stone,  when  some  of  b 
supports  of  the  scaffold  gave  way,  and  they _wp 
all  precipitated  to  the  ground.  On  being  pick 
up  he  was  found  to  have  received  serious  injuni 
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lich  necessitated  Lie  removal  to  the  Newcastle 
Sraiarj,  at  which  place  he  remained  until  bis 
ath.  A verdict  o£  “ died  from  injuries  rc- 
ved  by  a scaffold  giving  way”  was  returned 
the  jury,  who  were  of  opinion  that  there  had 
sn  a defect  in  the  timber  of  which  the  scaffold 
a coustructed. 

Fail  from  a Ladder  at  Rotherham  Parish 
urch. — An  accident  has  occurred  at  Rothor- 
rn  parish  church,  which  is  undergoing  exten. 
e repairs.  A labourer  was  ascending  a ladder 
tho  chancel,  when  a portion  of  the  brattice, 
rk  foil  upon  him,  and  knocked  him  off  the 
ps.  lie  fell  to  tho  ground,  a distance  of  25  ft,, 
i when  picked  up  was  found  to  be  seriously 
ured.  His  face  was  besmeared  with  blood, 
I several  bruises  were  on  his  head  and 
nldera.  Tho  man’s  injuries  are  supposed  to 
internal. 

las  Erplosion  at  Lyinm. — An  explosion  of  gas 
ocurred  at  Lymm.  Miss  Hovvlinson,  assistant 
ifr.  E.  Brown,  grocer,  was  opening  the  branch 
p at  Booth’s-liill,  when  she  perceived  a strong 
jll  of  gas.  Mrs.  Samuel  Broady,  a neighbour, 
ited  a match,  when  immediately  an  explosion 
urred,  dislodging  four  bricks  out  of  tho 
dow,  breaking  several  bottles,  and  yet, 
iDge  to  say,  the  window  itself  entirely 
iped,  whilst  outside  the  lead  over  the  window 
1 entirely  shattered.  Mrs.  Broady  was  much 
ired  about  the  head  and  ueck. 


, CHURCH.BUILDING  NEWS. 
lalcesley. — The  church  here  has  been  re- 
lod.  Prior  to  the  restorations  which  have 
i just  completed,  the  tower  window  was 
ost  obliterated,  the  muilious  having  been 

0 out  aud  tho  space  partially  built  up  with 
k,  and  a small  door  uudorneath  it  for  the  use 
a bell-ringers.  It  has  now  been  restored  to 
3riginal  character,  and  only  needs  a little 
led  glass.  It  is  a perpendicular  window, 

1 two  mullions  and  a four-centered  arch, 
jambs  of  the  window  ’wero  there,  and  in 
I condition  5 the  head  was  also  there,  but 

dilapidated.  The  doorway  has  been  closed 
ind  the  entire  tower  pointed  and  restored  to 
•iginal  character.  Thecopiugiaalmostentirely 
, though  the  old  and  curious  Early  Euglish 
els  have  been  retained.  Passing  to  tho 
h side,  wo  find  that  tho  we.sternmoat  window 
le  north  aisle,  the  head'  of  which  had  been 
wed  and  a wooden  lintel  supplied  in  its 
3,  has  been  restored.  The  aroh  inside  has 
beou  restored  in  character-  with  the  other, 
he  north  side  of  the  chancel,  in  a line  with 
lorbh  aisle,  there  is  an  entirely  new  organ, 
iber  with  arches,  one  opening  into  tho 
ool  and  the  other  opening  into  tho  north 
. These  arches  are  both  of  a Decorated 
icter,  the  inner  members  being  supported 
irved  corbels,  and  each  arch  having  hood 
dings  with  foliated  bosses  as  terminations, 
he  north  side  of  tho  orgun-oliamber  there  is 
arly  Decorated  window,  with  soffit  of  Eirly 
aetric  character.  At  the  end  of  the  chamber 
I is  a door,  also  of  a Decorated  character, 
eping  with  the  rest,  for  the  minister  and 
. Nothing  has  been  done  to  tho  chancel, 
fh  it  is  in  a most  dilapidated  condition,  and 
|ls  in  very  great  need  of  restoration.  The 
ttect  included  in  his  plan  of  the  restoration 
I'UB  aud  estimates  lor  the  entire  restoration 
chauool,  together  with  its  extension  to  its 
lial  dimensions,  as  it  was  quite  evident  it 

i)oen  shortened  acirao  10  ft.  The  plan  also 
des  tho  substitution  of  a high-pitched  roof 
I ho  present  one.  But  this  portion  of  the 
lie  does  not  belong  to  the  parish,  and  there 
lars  to  be  some  difficulty  about  carrying  ont 
hlterations  proposed.  It  is  hoped  that  soon 
Itficulties  may  be  overcome,  and  therestora- 
Ififfected.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  do 
ling  to  the  roofs,  save  to  clean  and  revarnish 
, as  new  ones  were  put  on  by  the  same 
Jtect  some  ftve-and-twenty  years  ago,  and 
i-are  still  almost  like  new.  The  inside  of 
isdifice  has  also  undergone  a restoration, 
^^alls,  which  were  formerly  plastered,  have 
l(oleau6d  and  re.paintod.  The  jambs,  &o., 
iSTvindowB  have  alsc  been  cleared  of  the 
iiir,  and  restored  throughout.  The  gallery 
defaced  the  west  ond  has  been  removed, 
Nhe  tower  arch  thrown  open  and  restored, 
lis  formerly  filled  up  with  brickwork,  and 
•lired  over.  A new  ceiling  has  also  been  put 
‘iththo  belfry  floor.  The  arches  and  piers 
loeeu  cleared  of  their  whitewash  and  colour- 
Vend  the  whole  of  the  church  has  been  re." 


seated  with  pitch-pine  seats,  the  seat-ends  having 
mouldings  and  carved  paters.  The  old  seats 
were  of  the  old-fashioned,  pen. like  character. 
The  passages  are  paved  with  black,  red,  and  buff 
tiles.  The  south  chapel  has  been  restored  and 
fitted  up  with  seats  similar  to  those  iu  the  body  of 
the  church,  though  of  a less  ornate  character,  for 
the  use  of  the  children.  The  chancel  looks  very 
dilapidatedin  contrast  with  the  restof  thechurch. 
The  work  of  restoration  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Geo,  of  Daventry,  from  the  plansand  under  the 
STiperintendence  of  Messrs.  E.  F.  Law  A Sons,  of 
Northampton,  at  a cost  of  about  1,5001.  towards 
which  between  1,2001.  and  1,3001.  have  already 
been  subscribed.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
chaucelis  5201.  Tho  mouldings  on  the  arches  of 
the  sonth  aisle  are  terminated  with  carved 
heads,  while  the  terminations  on  the  north  side 
have  never  been  oarved.  These  the  architect 
and  builder  have  agreed  to  do  at  their  own 
expense.  The  church  is  warmed  by  tlie  appa- 
ratus of  Porrit,  of  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Arx^ndcl. — The  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Nioholas,  at  Arundel,  which  has  been  closed  for 
some  time  during  the  process  of  restoration,  has 
been  re-opened  for  tho  performance  of  Divine 
service.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  Under  Sir  Gilbert’s  directions  the 
galleries  which  hid  the  proportions  of  the  arches 
in  tho  nave  have  been  removed  5 and  pews  bavo 
been  swept  away  in  favour  of  oak  benches.  The 
oaken  roof  and  the  external  stonework  have 
been  restored,  the  contractors  for  these  works 
having  been  Messrs.  Wright  Brothers  & Good, 
child,  of  Croydon.  The  organ  has  been  removed 
from  under  tho  tower  to  tho  north  transept,  aud 
it  has  been  restored,  improved,  and  added  to,  by 
Mr.  Corps,  of  London,  at  a coat  of  4501.  The 
instrument  now  sadly  wants  a case.  In  con- 
nexion  with  this  work  a controversy  sprang  up 
between  tho  vestry  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
relativo  to  the  collegiate  chapel  to  tho  eastward 
of  the  tower.  The  arohway  opening  into  this 
chapel  is  nc^  roughly  blocked  up  with  brick, 
work,  but  it  is  hoped  that  his  Grace  having  now 
asserted  and  sustained  his  right  to  this  chapel, 
will  remove  this  disfigurement  from  the  church. 
There  being  no  chancel,  a low  wall  bus  been 
built  to  enclose  a space  for  the  choir,  who  are 
acoommodated  with  carved  oak  stalls,  e.xecuted 
by  the  Messrs.  Ilobinson,  of  High  Ilolborn. 
Beyond  this  space  is  the  sanctuary,  which  is 
paved  with  eucaustm  tiles,  from  the  wm-ks  of 
Mr.  Godwin,  Lngwardine,  and  separated  from 
the  choir  by  rails  of  burnished  brass.  The  altar 
is  approached  by  three  marble  steps,  the 
sanctuary  |termiuating  iu  a semi-hexagou,  two 
sides  of  which  aro  filled  with  light  ironwork, 
while  iu  the  centre  is  a reredos.  This  is  of 
carved  oak,  painted  and  gilt,  and  stands  upon  an 
alabaster  pedestal.  There  are  fiveoompartments, 
the  central  and  largest  containing  a representa- 
tion of  the  Saviourjiseabed  as  Kiug  of  the  World  \ 
in  the  two  on  eitborside  of  this  aro  represented 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John  tlio  Baptist,  while  the 
two  ontsido  compartments  are  as  yet  blank,  but 
will  probably  be  filled  with  paintings  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  and  St.  Peter.  The  reredos  is 
surmounted  by'  a cross.  Messrs.  Farmer  A 
Brindley  have  executed  the  carving,  and  Messrs. 
Clayton  A Bell  the  painting  of  this  work  of  art, 
which  we  nnderstand  cost  2501.,  and  is  the  gift 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Bath,  who  besides  gave 
tho  sum  of  1,0001.  towards  the  general  restora- 
tion.  Tho  whole  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Restoration  Committee  has  involved  an  expendi- 
ture of  7,0001. 

Llanelly. — The  new  chnrch  of  All  Saints, 
Llanelly,  has  been  consecrated.  The  new  oburcb 
is  situated  in  Goring-road,  aboafc  a mile  from  tho 
station.  The  architect  is  Mr;  G.  Street,  R.A.,  of 
London  ; and  the  builder,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams, 
Llandaff.  The  plan  is  criioiform,  and-  the  style 
Early  English.  Its  present  length  is  110  ft.  by 
about  45  ft,,  and  in  its  present  condition  it  will 
accommodate  GOO  persons,  but  at  a future  time 
it  is  intended  to  add  30  ft.  to  the  nave,  and  thus 
give  aooommodation  for  200  more.  The  building 
is  of  native  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings, 
and  comprises  a nave,  two  aisles,  north  and 
south  transepts,  choir,  north  chancel  aisle,  and 
vestry,  with  a tower  (nob  yet  finished)  on  the 
south  side..  The  chief  entrance  is  on  the  south- 
west  side;  there  is  also  an  entrance  near  the 
tower.  Tho  roof  of  the  nave  is  gabled,  tliat  of  the 
choir  is  vaulted  and  lined  with  polished  oak,  the 
roofof  the  chancel  being  of  stone  with  stone  arched 
bearings.  The  chancel  has  a five-light  window 
filled  with  plain  glass,  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon 
be  replaced  with  decorated  glass.  The  stalls  in 
tho  choir  aro  of  carved  oak,  of  the  same  pattern 


as  the  pnlpit,  which  is  supported  by  a carved 
stone  pillar.  Tho  chancel  is  raised  twO'  steps 
above  the  ordinary  fl(.>or,  and  ia  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a stone  screen,  with  fancy  railwork 
and  gates  above  it.  The  chancel  floor  is  of 
encaustic  tiles,  from  the  manufactory  of  Mr. 
Godwin,  of  Lugwardine,  and  the  floor  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  is  of  wood.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  tho  aisles  by  three  arches  on  each  side,  and 
the  area  is  furnished  with  chairs.  The  chancel 
and  transept  will  be  lighted  with  gas  coronas, 
and  the  nave  and  aisles  with  brackets.  The 
baptistery  and  font  aro  at  the  west  end.  The 
latter,  which  is  of  coloured  marble,  with  carved 
stone  ornaments,  ia  the  gift  of  the  teachers  and 
scholars  of  the  Sunday  school.  The  oi^n  is  by 
Messrs.  Hill  A Son,  of  Loudon,  and  ia  placed 
beneath  the  tower. 

Tur/on?.— The  old  parish  church  of  Tuxford  is 
now  undergoing  restoration.  The  whole  of  tho- 
plaster  has  been  removed  from  the  wall  of  the 
north  aisle,  the  stonework  repointed,  new  lights 
inserted  in  the  windows,  and  new  mullions  where 
the  original  were' decayed.  A few  decorations 
have  also  been  placed  on  the  exterior.  Much 
yet  remains  to  bo  done,  both  externally  aud 
internally. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bridlington-Quay. — A new  Baptist  chapel  hae 
been  op<med  here  for  divine  service.  The 
foimdation-stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  in  October 
1873.  Tho  cost,  of  the  chapel,  including  tho 
land,  is  3,1001.;  towards  which  the  church  has 
raised,  by  tho  sale  of  the  old  chapel,  and  by 
bazaar  and  subscriptions,  1,0001.,  leaving  2,4001. 
to  be  raised  by  the  committee.  This  amount 
has  already  been  reduced  to  1,7931.  A tower 
aud  spire  rise  at  tho  south-east  angle  of  the 
front;  the  total  height,  when  finished,  will  be 
98  ft.  The  edifice  is  built  of  yellow  brickwork, 
ornamented  with  coloured  bricks,  arranged  in 
bands  and  patfcerna,  while  the  windows  and- 
dressings  generally  are  executed  in  Whitby  stone. 
Tlie  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  tinted, 
glass,  arranged  in  various  geometrical  designs. 
The  east  gable,  facing  Quay-road,  consists  of  a 
large  five-light  window,  with  traced  head. 
Entrance  is  gained  through  a recessed  and* 
arched  double  doorway,  tbe  arches  being  sup. 
ported  -by  stone  shafts  with  moulded  bases  and 
carved  caps.  The  vestibule  ia  paved  with  tiles 
arranged  geometrically.  The  chapel  is  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  comprises  a nave  75  ft.  long  and  34  ft.  wide,, 
with  shallow  transepts,  which  are  divided  from- 
the  nave  by  arches  of  parti. coloured  bricks, 
supported  on  octagonal  pillars  of  stone,  vfith 
monntod  caps  and  bases.  It  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 410  persons  on  the  ground  floor.  At 
tho  eaat  end  is  placed  a gallery,  which  will  hold 
65  persons  ; access  is  gained  by  the  tower  stair- 
case. The  seats  are  open  benches  of  red  deal,, 
with  cut  ends  and  panelled  framing.  The  pulpit 
and  Communion  framing  are  executed  in  pitcR 
pine,  French  polished ; at  each  angle  of  the 
pulpit  there  are  -small  shafts  with  oarved  caps,- 
the  panels  are  cusped  and  perforated.  It  is 
lighted  by  means  of  coron®,  suspended  frem  tho 
ceiling.  The  warming  is  by  Haden's  system  of 
warm  air.  The  baptistery  is  lined  with  Maw’s 
blue  and  white  tiles.  The  roof  is  open  timbered, 
with  framed  trusses  and  curved  ribs,  aud  is  plas- 
tered between  tbe  rafters.  All  the  woodwork 
exposed  to  view  is  stained  and  varnished.  Tho 
minister’s  and  general  vestries  are  at  the  west 
end  of  the  building,  over  which,  is  the  orchestra, 
op'.-ning  into  the  chapel  by  a large  moulded 
brick  arch  springing  from  carved  atone  springers, 
with  moulded  stone  label.  The  school  is  in- 
tended to  be  erected  behind  the  chapel,  and  will 
be  of  the  same  style  of  architecture,  consisting 
of  a large  room  50  ft.  by  40  ft.  Mr.  Samuel 
Musgrave,  of  Hull,  is  the  architect,  under  whoso 
superintendence  the  work  has  been  done.  The 
contractor  was  tho  late-  Mr.  John  Rennard,  of 
Bridlington. Quay.  Sub-contractors:  glazing  and. 
gasfltting,  Mr.  Oliver ; stainiug  and  varnishing, 
Mr.  Bullock;  heating,  Mr.  Haden,  of  Trow- 
bridge* 

York. — St.  Saviourgate  Chapel,  York,  has  been 
reopened  for  divine  service,  after  having  been 
closed  during  the  last  five  weeks.  A series  of 
internal  alterations  bas  been  effected  nuder  the 
snpcrintendence  of  the  Messrs.  Atkinson,  archi- 
tects, ^of  this  city,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
removal  of  the  organ  from  its  old  station  at  the 
rear  of  the  Communion  space,  and  behind  the 
pnlpit  (at  the  north  end  of  the  chapel),  to 
the  gallery  immediately  over  the  entrance  to- 
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thebai]di  g.  For  this  purpose  the  gallery  has 
been  enlarged,  the  effects  of  >vhich  are  the  ren- 
dering  of  the  vestibule  to  the  chapel  more  coo- 
veoient  and  commodious,  the  space  formerly 
occupied  by  two  pews  in  the  body  of  the  chapel 
being  thus  appropriated.  The  large  pew  extend- 
ing across  the  north  end  of  the  chapel,  used  by 
the  choir,  baa  also  been  removed,  and  in  its  place 
an  open  screen  has  been  erected,  separating  the 
north  transept  from  the  body  of  the  chapel. 
Behind  this  screen  is  the  Sunday-.school  accom- 
modation during  teaching  hours,  the  children 
being  placed  in  the  organ  gallery  during  service. 
The  tradesmen  who  have  canned  out  the  altera- 
tions were  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Coulson,  joiners’ 
work ; Mr.  Pearson,  painter ; and  Mr.  Postil!, 
organ-builder. 

Shrewsbury. — The  re-opening  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Abbey  Foregate,  after  being 
closed  for  some  weeks  for  the  re-decoration  of 
the  interior,  has  taken  place.  The  panels  of  the 
ceiling  have  been  repainted  a light  grey  colour, 
with  maroon  cornice,  lines  and  centre.  The 
ceiling  over  the  organ  is  of  the  same  tint,  with 
a different  pattern  of  scroll-work.  The  walls  are 
a light  cream  colour,  relieved  by  a Grecian 
border  on  painted  buff-colour  margin.  The  iron 
pillars  supporting  the  galleries  are  a deep  maroon 
colour,  relieved  by  vermilion  and  grey  tints.  The 
panels  under  the  [organ-gallery  bear  Scriptural 
texts.  The  woodwork  has  been  all  polished. 
The  organ  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  by  Messrs. 
Nicholson  & Lord,  of  Walsall.  The  organ-case 
has  been  raised  2 ft.,  and  the  side  wings  each 
extended  1 ft.,  and  six  large  front  pipes  added, 


VAillORTJM. 

“ The  London  and  North  Western  Panoramic 
Guide”  (Bemrose  & Sons),  edited  by  R.  Kemp 
Philp,  with  some  maps,  gives  a description  of 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  over  the  main 
line  and  chief  branches,  and  all  for  Gd. Every- 

one has  heard  of  Lloyd’s,”  but  may  not  know 
how  the  institution  grew  up.  Cassell’s  Magazine 
says, — “ Of  all  the  queer  ways  by  which  men 
have  immortalised  their  names,  there  are  not 
many  queerer  than  that  by  which  a certain  Mr. 
Lloyd  appears  to  have  done  it,  and  to  have  done 
it  most  effectually.  Little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  this  worthy,  except  that  some  time  daring 
the  last  century  he  kept  a coffee-house  in  or  near 
Abchurch-lane  ; and  as  he  bad  the  good  fortune 
to  be  largely  patronised  by  shipowners  and  cap- 
tains, ‘ Lloyd’s  Coffee-liouse,’  or  the  abbro- 
viated  ‘ Lloyd’s,’  [came  in  course  of  time  to  be 
the  recognised  rendezvous  for  all  who  were  in 
any  way  interested  in  shipping  matters.  Mr. 
Lloyd  died  nobody  knows  exactly  when,  and  his 
coffee-house  has  long  since  disappeared  j but  his 
name  still  shines  in  letters  of  brass  at  the  Eastern 
end  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  is  familiarly 
known  in  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth.  So 
curiously  has  the  name  of  the  lucky  coffee-house 
keeper  come  to  be  identified  with  shipping  in- 
terests, that  it  has  in  many  instances  been 
adopted  by  various  Continental  associations ; 
while  it  is  said  that  there  are  still  people  who  be- 
lieve that  he  is  the  great  potentate  in  shipping 
matters,  and  who  occasionally  write  to  M.  Lloyd, 

Londrea.” We  get  some  hints  on  cleaning 

glass  from  the  Household  Guide  for  October : — 
“As  a rule  it  is  not  well  to  use  soda  fur  washing 
table-glass,  for  unless  at  once  rinsed  off  it 
roughens  the  surface  and  destroys  its  brilliancy. 
In  some  cases,  however,  where  the  articles  are 
greasy,  as  in  butter-coolers  or  cream-jugs,  some 
agent  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  used,  but 
it  should  atoncebewellrinsed  off  with  coldwater, 
and  the  article  wiped  ; a little  soda  or  soap  may 
be  employed,  but  wood-ashes  are  less  prejudicial, 
and  give  greater  brilliancy.  Generally,  in  wash- 
ing glass,  cold  water  alone  is  sufficient ; it  should 
be  wiped  with  a clean  linen  cloth,  and  afterwards 
polished  with  a wash-leather.  Decanters  shonld 
be  washed  with  cold  water  only,  and  if  this  is 
done  frequently,  cold  water  alone  will  bo  suffi- 
cient ; a dirty  decanter  will  spoil  any  wine  which 
is  put  into  it.  If  decanters  should,  however,  be- 
come at  all  encrusted,  they  may  be  cleaned  by 
washing  with  barleycorns  or  broken  egg-shells, 
but  the  best  though  not  in  appearance  the  most 
cleanly  method  of  scouring  them,is  that  of  putting 
into  them  a little  of  the  ‘fine,’  or  other  dust  and 
rubbish  swept  up  in  bed-rooms,  .which  has  the 
property  of  fetching  off  any  sediment  from  the 
glass.  A little  of  this,  with  water  and  well 
shaking,  will  soon  restore  transparency,  and  the 
decanter  must,  of  course,  afterwards  be  well 
rinsed.  Lamp.globes  and  chimneys  ought  to  be 


washed  with  soap  or  soda  once  a week,  when  in 
constant  use;  and  these  must  be  most  carefully 
dried,  or  they  will  inevitably  crack  when  warmed 

by  the  flame  of  the  lamp.” Mr.  Wyld,  always 

prompt,  has  just  published  the  first  Maj^  of  the 
Fiji  Islands,  which  have  lately  become  invested 
with  interest.  There  are  2u5  islands  in  this 
group,  of  which  80  are  inhabited.  The  total 
area  of  square  miles  is  7,403,  and  the  number  of 
acres  4,738,350.  The  largest  island  is  Yiti 
Levu,  which  embraces  4,112  square  miles.  The 
heights  of  the  mountains  are  given,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  the  towns,  villages,  and  dislx'icts. 


gliscellancii. 

A Bradford  Warehouse. — This  is  the  ago  of 
biff  things  in  Bradford.  Messrs.  Law,  Russell, 

& Co.’s  new  warehouse  in  Yicar-lane  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  commodious,  and  is  thus 
described  by  the  local  0&se?TJer.  The  site 
occupied  by  the  new  building  is  at  the  comer  of 
Yicar-lane  and  Field-street,  and  it  was  the  last 
piece  of  ground  available  for  such  a warehouse 
on  the  new  level.  The  shape  of  the  site  some- 
what resembles  the  quarter  of  a circle,  and  on 
this  account  required  exceptional  treatment. 
Externally  the  only  architectural  feature  is  the 
portico  which,  with  the  balconies  alone,  extends 
to  the  full  height  of  the  building.  The  succes- 
sive cornices  are  supported  by  fluted  columns, 
with  elaborately  carved  capitals.  The  Yicar- 
lane  elevation  presents  a plain  ashlar  front,  with 
circular-headed  windows  on  the  gronnd.floor, 
while  the  Field-street  side  is  simple  wall-stone. 
Opening  into  Field-street  is  a gateway  17  ft.  wide 
and  nearly  20  ft.  high.  This  is  hung  with  a pair  of 
wrought-iron  gates,  which enclosea  covered  court- 
yard. All  the  gas-brackets  and  similar  fittings, 
which  are  in  bronze,  as  well  as  the  entrance-gates, 
have  been  supplied  from  the  Midland  Architec- 
tural  Ironworks,  Coventry.  The  building  con- 
tains seven  floors,  each  of  which  covers  an  area 
of  over  9,000  square  feet.  The  heights  of  the 
various  rooms  are  as  follow  : — Basement,  13  ft. ; 
ground  floor,  14  ft.  6 in. ; first,  second,  thirtl, 
and  fourth  floors,  13  ft.  6 in.;  and  fifth  floor, 
11  ft.  to  the  spring  of  the  roof.  The  total 
height  from  the  level  of  Fiold-street  to  the  top 
of  the  parapet  is  91  ft.,  while  the  dome  adds 
17  ft.  more  to  that.  There  are  about  1,G78 
lineal  feet  of  counters,  or  nearly  a third  of  a 
mile,  while  the  floor  space  is  extensive.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson. 
The  work  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  A.  & A.  R, 
Neill,  contractors,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Dilwortb,  clerk  of  the  works. 

Cliurcli  Tire  in  Aberdeen. — At  about  a 
quarter  past  eight  o’clock  last  Friday  night 
one  of  the  most  alarming  fires  that  have 
occurred  in  Aberdeen  for  many  years  broke 
out  in  the  Established  East  Church,  one  of 
the  finest  and  largest  ecclesiastical  edifices 
in  Aberdeen.  It  was  built  between  the 
years  1834  and  1837  from  designs  by  the 
late  Mr.  Simpson.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the 
roof,  close  to  one  of  the  sunlights,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  the  flames  burst  out  with 
alarming  force.  The  roof,  which  was  of  oak, 
and  partly  covered  with  lead,  burned  with  great 
rapidity,  the  liquid  lead  running  down  the  slates, 
and  igniting  the  roof  in  every  part.  Within 
about  thirty  minutes  the  roof  fell  in  with  a 
crash,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  soon 
became  one  mass  of  flame.  It  was  a long  time 
after  the  arrival  of  the  fire-brigade  before  the 
engines  could  be  gob  into  working  order,  and  by 
that  time  all  hope  of  saving  any  part  of  the 
fabric  was  at  an  end.  The  efforts  of  the  fire- 
brigade,  naval  reserve,  and  military  were  then 
directed  to  confining  the  flames  to  the  East 
Church,  but  the  beat  was  so  intense  that  the 
steeple  of  the  West  Church,  a very  old  structure, 
and  connecting  the  two  together,  became  ignited, 
and  before  thirty  minutes  had  elapsed  was  one 
mass  of  flames.  The  steeple  contained  a very 
fine  peal  of  bells,  erected  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  they  were  entirely  consumed.  Twenty 
minutes  after  the  fire  had  seized  upon  it,  the 
steeple  fell  with  a tremendous  crash,  and  the 
flames  still  raged  with  great  fury,  forcing  their 
way  into  the  aisle  of  the  church,  called  “ Drain’s 
Aisle,”  where  were  several  monuments  and 
other  ancient  memorials  of  rare  value. 

Architectural  Association. — The  Session 
will  be  inaugurated  as  usual  with  a conversazione, 
to  be  held  at  9,  Conduit-street,  on  Friday  even- 
ing, the  30th  inst. 


Dedication  of  the  New  Masonic  Hall 
Iiiverpool. — Lord  Skehnersdale.tbeR.W.P.G.M 
for  the  western  division  of  Lancashire,  has  hel( 
a Provincial  Grand  Lodge  in  the  new  Masonic 
Hall,  Hope-street.  In  addition  to  the  ordinarj 
annual  business,  the  proceedings  included  t 
festival  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  hall 
The  Provincial  Grand  Master  having  taken  hi; 
place  on  the  throne,  Bro.  H.  S.  Alpass,  P.G.S. 
delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  pointed  ou 
that  for  some  years  past,  as  Freemasonry  hac 
progressed  in  Liverpool  and  the  neighbourhood 
there  had  been  a continually  increasing  objectioi 
to  the  holding  of  the  lodges  in  public-houses,  ant 
it  was  resolved  to  erect-  a Masonic  hall  whici 
would  be  available  for  a number  of  lodges.  The 
building  which  they  obtained,  however,  wai 
soon  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirementi 
of  the  still  rapid  increase  of  the  order,  ant 
another  new  hall  became  absolutely  necessary 
in  fact,  the  old  building  was  occupied  by  differen 
lodges  everj'  night  in  the  year,  and  the  progrea 
of  Masonry  was  literally  stopped  by  the  want  a 
ample  accommodation.  The  Masonic  hall  conii 
mittee,  therefore,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  am 
the  Liverpool  brethren  readily  responded  to  the 
calls  which  were  made  upon  them.  lu  twelv' 
or  eighteen  months  they  raised  3,0001.  toward 
the  building.  On  behalf  of  the  brethren,  h' 
wished  to  say  that  they  had  to  thank  the  arohi 
teeb  (Bro.  Danson)  for  the  excellent  accomrao 
dation  he  had  provided  for  them,  and  there  couli 
be  no  doubt  that  with  such  improved  accom 
modation  the  order  would  still  further  iucreae; 
in  Liverpool. 

Coal-Boriag  Operations  in  India.— Thi 
Indian  papers  contain  the  following  intereatin, 
particulars  of  coal-boring  operations  iu  th 
Nizam’s  dominions  : — " On  the  right  bank  of  th 
Godavery,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  below  th 
town  of  Budrachellum,  and  about  four  mile 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  extensive  borin 
operations  have  been  carried  on  under  the  super 
vision  of  Mr.  Heeuan,  superintendent  of  th 
Nizam’s  coal-fields.  In  one  bore-hole  a goO' 
seam  of  coal  was  struck  at  about  320  ft.  froi 
the  surface,  also  two  thinner  seams  at  a lesse 
depth  of  a fair  quality  of  coal.  The  Singarenei 
coal-field  has  also  been  explored  by  borings,  an 
it  is  found  to  contain  four  very  extensive  seami 
which  are  superior  in  quality  to  any  yet  fouo 
in  India.  In  one  of  the  borings  the  lower  near 
was  found  to  bo  over  40  ft.  in  thickness.  Mi 
Hesnan  has  put  a shaft  down  to  the  uppe 
seam  and  a large  quantity  of  coal  has  been  er 
cavated,  which  is  on  its  way  to  Bombay  in  ordf 
to  be  compared  with  English  coal.  Boring 
have  also  been  put  down  about  midway  hetwee 
Singareney  and  the  Godavery,  where  ia  ever 
probability  coal  will  be  found.  A very  clot 
examination  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Taylo' 
coal-viewer  to  H.H.  the  Nizam’s  Governmon 
and  Mr.  Heenan,  of  the  carboniferous  form! 
tions  lying  in  this  district,  and  several  plact 
have  been  found  where  in  every  likelihood  larg 
deposits  of  coal  will  be  discovered.” 

The  Frodaction  of  Lock  and  Mortise 
Bricks. — In  speaking  of  the  productions  at  tt 
Sam  Terra  Cotta  Works,  near  Westbury,  Saloj 
the  Shrewsbury  Chrovndo  says  : — ” On  the  scoi 
of  ingenuity,  one  of  the  moat  prominent  foaturt 
is  the  process  by  which  the  lock  and  mortisei 
bricks  are  obtained.  The  machinery  itself  will  I 
readily  appreciated  when  the  fact  is  borne  in  min 
that  the  bricks,  while  producing  workmanshi 
infinitely  superior  in  appearance  to  walls  bui 
with  pressed  bricks,  being  tongued,  grooved,  an 
locked  at  intervals  and  at  each  angle,  are  aU 
stronger  than  the  common  band-made  bricl 
besides  possessing  tho  additional  recommend! 
tion  of  effecting  a saving  of  two-thirds  in  the  mi 
terials  used.  These  lock  and  mortised  brick 
it  may  be  added,  arc  capable  of  extensive  an 
varied  uses,  and  are  invaluable  where  space  ac 
height,  with  solidity,  are  an  object.  Their  impor 
ance  ia  especially  noticeable  when  required  h 
the  building  of,  or  sustaining  and  retaining,  en 
bankments,  sea  and  other  walls,  quays,  andrivi 
frontages  ; as  also  in  the  erection  of  shafts,  tl 
construction  of  brewers’  vats,  and,  in  a word,  tl 
formation  of  all  works  to  which  bricks  can  by  at 
possibility  be  applied.  The  company  also  prodni 
Rough’s  universal  ventilators.  The  mechanis 
applied  is  of  a unique  description  ; and  it 
necessarily  exclusive. 

Gift  of  a Library  and  Museum  to  Her 
ford. — A free  library  and  museum,  the  gift  ' 
Mr.  J.  Rankin,  of  Bryngwyn,  has  been  opened 
Hereford. 
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The  New  Smithiield  Police-station. — 
ho  new  SmitJifield  police-station,  which  has 
sen  erected  by  orderof  the  City  Commissioners 
; the  junction  of  Cock-lane  and  Snow-hill,  is 
ow  on  the  point  of  completion.  It  is  the 
‘Tgesb  in  the  City,  and  is  built  in  three  blocks 
? red  brick,  with  stone  facings.  In  addition  to 
le  usual  accommodation  for  prisoners  other 
aildings  contain  dormitories  of  sixty  unmarried 
Ificers,  rooms  for  eight  inspectors,  and  married 
aartcrs  for  two  sergeants  with  families.  In  the 
isement  is  the  heating  apparatus  for  dissemi- 
ating  warmtli  throughout  the  building,  the 
itchen,  mess-room,  and  housekeepers’  and 
wlers’  rooms  ; on  the  ground-floor  is  the  charge- 
tom  and  inspector’s  room,  the  mnster-roora, 
) ft.  by  28  ft.,  and  the  instruction-room  for 
rilling  and  other  purposes,  31  ft.  by  22  ft.  On 
16  first-floor  are  two  recreation-rooms,  bath- 
toms,  &c.,  with  dormitories  for  twenty  men 
similar  number  of  dormitories  have  been 
;ted  upon  the  second  and  third  floors.  The  top 
■ the  building  is  flat  and  covered  withasphalte. 
he  plans  are  by  the  City  architect,  and  the 
orks  have  been  carried  out  under  the  super, 
sion  of  the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  L.  Bell,  by  Mr 
, R.  Turner,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hit), 
intractors.  Tho  name  of  Bridewell  Police 
tation  will  probably  be  adopted  for  the  new 
jilding.  The  old  prison,  erected  about  1560, 
)d  demolished  in  1862,  being  the  first  of  its 
nd,  all  other  buildings  constructed  on  the 
me  principle  liave  been  called  Bridewells. 

An  Impostor. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of 
e council  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
letter  was  read  from  tho  Reading  Charity 
rganiaation  Society,  stating  that  a man  calling 
maolf  John  Bnrton  had  applied  to  them  for 
eans  to  procure  tools  to  enable  him  to  work  at 
is  trade, — that  of  a carpenter.  He  referred 
lem  to  a builder  in  London,  for  whom,  he  said, 
9 had  worked  for  a month.  They  had  commu- 
;cated  with  the  reference,  and  had  been  informed 
lat  he  had  not  had  any  man  of  that  name  in  his 
nploy,  but  that  from  the  description  given  he 
id  no  doubt  that  the  man  in  question  had  worked 
'r  him  for  a week  under  the  name  of  Winslow, 
e had  begged  for  work,  stating  that  he  bad  not 
id  any  food  for  a long  time.  He  said  his  tools 
ere  away,  but  that  if  the  builder  would  write  a 
)tc  to  say  he  would  employ  him  he  could  get 
lem.  He  stopped  work  after  a few  days,  say- 
g that  his  brothei'-in.law  had  come  to  fetch 
m,  and  that  he  must  go  home  to  Birmingham  ; 
it  ho  was  seen  hanging  about  after  this.  The 
oading  society  desired  to  put  the  London  com. 
ittees  on  their  guard,  as  it  seemed  as  if  this 
an  made  a practice  of  trying  to  get  tools  from 
laritable  agencies.  Burton  is  a little  above 
iddle  height,  is  bald-headed,  has  a little  hair 
i his  face,  and  looks  half-starved.  Ho  is  appa- 
ntly  about  fifty  years  of  age. — Charity  Oryani- 
tion  Reporter. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Newcastle-upon- 
711®' — A letter  from  Mr.  E.  Brown,  of  New- 
Bllo,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sanitary  and 
ater  Committee,  was  read  at  last  meeting  of 
e Town  Council . The  writer  said  that  observing 
at  Mr.  Newall  proposes  a scheme  for  supplying 
jwcastleand  the  district  with  water  from  the 
Iswatcr  Lake,  which  is  estimated  would  involve 
expenditure  of  a million  of  money,  he  sub- 
;ta  that  this  enormous  outlay  is  quite  unneces- 
ry,  inasmuch  as  an  ample  supply  of  pure  and 
ft  water  can  be  obtained  at  one-fifth  of  the 
itance,  and  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  one- 
th  tho  coat.  He  referred  to  the  scheme  pro- 
undedby  Mr.  Bowick,  C.B.,  of  Hayden  Bridge, 
d himself,  for  impounding  the  rainfall  in  the 
sin  of  tho  Northumberland  lakes  Crag,  Green- 
t,  and  Broomleo,  being  a total  area  of  sixty 
lare  miles  ; thence,  by  gravitation,  to  Whittle 
me,  a distance  of  eighteen  miles,  with  a fall  of 
3 ft.  Since  1868  the  Hallington  reservoir  has 
Ijen  constructed,  thus  shortening  the  distance 
1^)  water  will  now  have  to  be  brought  twelve 

iles,  with  a fall  of  230  ft.  The  town  may  thus 
supplied  with  eighteen  million  gallons  per  day, 

3 this  without  taking  into  account  the  present 
lonrccs  of  Hallington  and  Whittle  Dene. 
iTemple  Bar. — It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  W. 
-‘rdwell  that  the  Bar  should  “be  carefully 
:en  down — every  stone  numbered  to  satisfy 
dilettanti — by  such  conscientious  men  as 
Messrs.  Lawrence,  and  let  it  be  rebuilt  with 
necessary  abutments  at  the  City  boundary 
a tho  Embankment,  this  Embankment  to  be 
inoeforward  called  the  Royal  Avenue,  or  the 
j-al  Approach  j the  Sovereign  there  to  enter 
I City  on  State  occasions.” 


Undoing  a House. — The  Paris  rosidence 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick,  now  in  course 
of  demolition,  in  the  Avenue  Friedland,  was  an 
extraordinary  house.  At  the  front  gate  was  a 
metal  button,  and  a visitor  would  have  to  press 
this.  It  instantly  set  a number  of  bells  ringing 
in  violent  commotion.  Admitted  into  the  garden, 
you  still  found  yourself  excluded  from  the  house. 
Another  button  had  to  be  touched,  and  that 
done,  you  found  yourself  in  an  unfurnished  hall. 
There  was  no  staircase  communicating  with  the 
upper  rooms  where  the  duke  slept.  More 
buttons  had  to  be  pressed,  and  at  last  you  found 
yourself  sitting  in  an  arm-cbair,  and  raised  by  a 
hydraulic  lifo  apparently  to  the  living-rooms 
which  the  duke  used  to  occupy.  By  an  ingenious 
mechanism,  and  touching  a button,  a panel  in 
tho  wall  was  removed,  and  entrance  gained  to 
each  room.  The  strong-box  nearly  killed  the 
workmen  who  endeavoured  to  open  it,  for  it  sent 
off  a mitrailleuse-like  discharge.  The  Dube  de 
Treviso  has  bought  the  house,  and  has  stipulated 
that  all  the  treasure  discovered  in  it  shall  belong 
to  him. 

Want  of  Ventilation  in  Churches. — A 

correspondent  of  the  Lincolnshire  Chronicle  states 
what  is  hardly  credible  in  reference  to  a modern 
church  in  that  city.  He  says  : — “ I should  very 
much  like  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  provision 
for  ventilation  in  St.  Martin’s  Church.  Nob 
that  this  is  the  only  church  in  the  city  concerning 
which  the  same  inquiry  may  be  made  ; but  it  is 
one  of  the  newest,  and,  at  least  in  new  churches, 
one  might  expect  to  find  some  trace  of  modern 
enlightenment  on  the  subject  of  vitiated  air. 
That,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  ventilated, 
appears  to  be  beyond  question.  So  far  as  I can 
discover,  the  windows  do  not  open,  but  are  im- 
movably built  into  the  fabric,  hermetically  seal- 
ing  the  building  when  the  doors  are  shut ; there 
are  apparently  no  means  of  exit  at  the  top  for 
foul  air,  nor  of  ingress  at  the  basement  ^Or  fresh. 
I was  there  the  other  Sunday  evening  There 
was  a large  congregation  ; multitudinous  gas- 
jets  burning;  doors  shut  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  service.  As  an  inevitable 
consequence,  the  atmosphere  quickly  became 
vitiated,  and  continued  to  get  more  and  more  so, 
until,  before  the  end  of  the  sermon,  the  effect 
to  any  one  awaro  of  the  mischief,  and  how 
easily  it  might  be  avoided,  was  almost  in- 
tolerable.” 

Inauguration  of  the  Trowbridge  Water- 
works.— The  inauguration  of  the  Trowbridge 
Waterworks  has  taken  place  amidst  much  joy  and 
festivity  ; the  illumination  and  decoration  of  the 
centre  of  the  town  far  surpassing  its  appearance 
on  any  previous  occasion.  There  was  a fountain 
erected  opposite  the  George  Hotel,  and  Mi 
R.  P.  Long,  of  Rood  Ashton,  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  turning  on  the  water,  amid  the  cheers 
of  thousands  of  spectators.  The  beautiful,  bells 
of  the  old  parish  church  ringing  forth  their 
merry  peals,  and  the  band  of  the  2nd  Wilts 
playing  festive  music.  The  water  from  the 
fountain  in  the  Market-place  was  thrown  to  the 
height  of  about  80  ft.,  and,  by  moansof  lime-lights, 
was  made  to  appear  of  various  colours.  The 
steeple  of  the  church  was  illuminated,  and  by 
means  of  a pipe  attached  to  it  the  water  forced 
itself  almost  as  high  as  the  top,  so  that  there  is 
now  no  doubt  about  there  being  a plentiful 
Bujiply.  The  workmen  who  had  been  employed 
on  the  works,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  were 
entertained  to  dinner,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  H.  Tomlison.  The  vice-chairs  were  occu- 
pied  by  Mr.  C.  Tomlison,  Mr.  Bowen,  and  Mr. 
Watts. 


New  Harbour  at  Dover. — Government,  it  is 
said,  will,  early  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
introduce  a Bill  for  the  speedy  execution  of  a 
plan  which  has  been  recently  agreed  upon 
between  the  various  public  departments  for  the 
construction  of  a large  military  and  general 
harbour  at  Dover.  The  original  scheme  of  a 
huge  harbour  was  to  extend  from  the  South 
Foreland  to  the  Admiralty  Pier;  but  the  harbour 
which  the  Government  have  now  resolved  to 
construct  will  only  cover  an  area  of  about  400 
acres,  and  a depth  varying  at  low-water  of 
spring-tides  from  1 to  6 fathoms.  It  will  serve 
at  once  as  a packet  harbour,  a coaling  station  for 
men-of-warof  all  sizes,  a commercial  harbour,  to 
be  used  subject  to  the  payment  of  tolls,  a dep6t 
for  munitions  of  war,  and  a harbour  of  refnge 
on  a small  scale.  It  is  expected  that  tbo  Bill 
will  pass  without  opposition  by  the  end  of  March, 
and  that  the  works  will  be  actually  commenced 
by  June  next  at  the  furthest.  These  works  will 
[cost,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a million  sterling.  ^ 


Dealing  with  Old  Church  Brasses  at  Ash- 
boum. — At  the  local  petty  sessions,  September 
26ch,  Thomas  Spencer,  greengrocer,  &c.,  Ash- 
bourn,  was  charged  with  purchasing  some  old 
metal,  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen.  The 
metal  consisted  of  brasses,  which,  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Okeover  Church,  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
was  missed.  Albert  Lees,  miller,  of  Mill  Dale, 
deposed  that  his  brother  gave  him  the  metal 
produced,  and  on  the  25th  of  August  he  took  it 
to  Spencer’s  shop  to  sell.  Spencer  gave  bim  3s. 
for  it.  For  the  defence,  it  was  not  denied  that 
the  brasses  were  stolen  from  Okeover  Church, 
but  there  was  no  proof  of  guilty  knowledge,  it 
was  urged.  The  magistrates  gave  the  accused 
the  benefit  of  a doubt,  and  discharged  him  with 
a caution.  Some  portion  of  the  missing  brasses 
was  found  about  sixteen  years  ago  in  a soft- 
water  cistern  on  the  premises  then  oocupied  by 
a pawnbroker.  At  the  petty  sessions,  Thomas 
Spencer  was  summoned  under  the  Metals  Act 
for  buying  brass  under  56  lb.  weight.  Ho 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  fined  IJ.  and  costs. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  at  the  Working  Men's 
College. — The  general  meeting  of  the  Working 
filen's  College  has  been  held  at  the  institu- 
tion in  Great  Ormond-street,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  tho  pre- 
sident. There  was  a large  attendance  of 
members  and  supporters  of  tho  college.  Tho 
chairman  explained  that  this  meeting  usually 
took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  acade- 
mical year,  and  that  it  was  the  custom  to  get 
some  gentleman  of  eminence  not  specially  con. 
nected  with  the  college  to  address  the  students. 
On  the  present  occasion  they  had  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Stansfeld,  who  took  great  inte- 
rest in  the  education  of  the  working  classes. 
Mr.  Stansfeld  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and, 
after  some  other  gentlemen  had  also  done  so, 
the  business  of  tho  evening  terminated  with  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks. 

Chester  Catkedral. — A correspondent  of  the 
Church  Herald  complains  of  the  statement  that 
there  are  “two  candles”  upon  the  altar  of 
Chester  Cathedral.  He  says : “ Such  is  the  case  as 
far  as  the  appearance  goes,  but  the  truth  is  that 
* the  caudles’  are  merely  tubes  of  white  china, 
through  each  of  which  a gas  pipe  is  conducted! 

I happen  to  know  this,”  he  says,  “ from  having 
been  in  the  Cathedi-al  last  Christmas,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  tbo  daily  evensong, 
and  witnessed  the  lighting  of  ' the  candles.’ 
When  first  lighted  they  had  the  appearance  of 
what  they  really  are — gas  lamps  j but  the  verger 
turned  them  down,  till  the  flame  was  no  bigger 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  candle.  To  some  this 
may  seem  a small  matter,  but  surely  it  is  not 
seemly  that  gas  - pipes  should  be  carried 
through  the  altar,  and  that  a deception  should 
be  practised  with  regard  to  ' the  candles.’  ” 

Outbreak  of  Fever  near  Slieffield. — The 
sanitary  authorities  of  Ecclesfield,  a village  a 
few  miles  from  Sheffield,  summoned  the  pro- 
prietors  of  a paper-mill  for  failing  to  comply 
with  an  order  of  the  local  court  to  abate  a 
serious  nuisance.  Tho  mill,  it  seems,  stands 
on  a small  stream,  along  the  side  of  which  rows 
of  houses  have  been  erected  for  workpeople. 
The  stream  above  the  mill  is  quite  pure,  but  the 
water  after  passing  it  is  choked  with  refuse  and 
poisonous  matter  coming  from  the  manufactory. 
The  water  is  converted  into  a black  liquid,  aud 
emits  noxious  gases  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
serious  outbreak  of  fever  has  been  the  conse- 
qiienao.  There  have  been  eighteen  deaths  from 
fever  within  a very  recent  period  in  the  houses 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  there  now  are 
sixteen  cases  of  fever  within  a radius  of  half  a 
mile.  Tho  defendants  were  fined  101.  and  lOs. 
costs. 

Bnlargement  of  the  London  Hospital. — 

The  Governors  of  the  London  Hospital,  White- 
chapel-road,  are  engaged  in  carrying  out  an 
extensive  enlargement  of  that  building,  which 
will  almost  double  its  present  accommodation. 
In  aid  of  this  object  the  Grocers’  Company  have 
presented  the  authorities  with  a donation  of 
20,0004,  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a new 
wing  to  be  called  “The  Grocers’  Wing.”  This 
wing  is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
and  has  a frontage  of  120  ft.  and  a depth  of 
40  ft.,  each  floor  being  detached  by  a lobbv.  The 
building  will,  when  completed,  afford  bed  accom- 
modation to  200  additional  patients.  Adjoining 
this  wing  and  fronting  East  Mount-street,  a post, 
mortem  room  and  mortuary,  surmounted  by  a 
ventilating  shaft  and  water-tower,  are  being  con- 
structed at  a cost  of  10,0004 
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Pall  in  'Prices. — Tho  compariBon  in  prices 
between  this  year  and  last  continuea  to  be  most 
instructive  as  to  the  great  change  in  favour  of 
tho  consumer  which  has  occurred  in  the  twelve- 
month.  The  fall  in  wheat  is  from  G-ls.  2d.  to 
463.  i)d.,  or  more  than  27  per  cent,  j in  coals 
from  313.  to  2-13.  6d.,  or  23  per  cent.  ; in  Scotch 
pig-iron,  from  108a.  6d.  to  85a.  6d.,  or  21  per 
cent,  j in  copper,  from  8ti.  to  781.  lOs.,  or  7 per 
cent. } in  tin,  from  1261.  os.  to  931,  lOa.,  or  about 
25  per  cent. ; in  cotton,  from  Sjd,  to  T^^d.  per 
lb.,  or  10  per  cent. ; and  in  wool,  from  201.  to 
181.  5s-,  or  8^  per  cent.  These  are  immense 
differences  in  the  prices  of  the  chief  articles  of 
food  for  the  maseos  and  of  the  leading  raw 
materials  of  manufacture,  and  all  are  favourable 
to  the  more  profitable  working  of  trade. — 
Economist. 

New  Training  College  for  Darlington. — 
A new  training  college,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  is  now 
in  course  of  erection  at  Darlington.  There  are 
forty-one  of  these  colleges  in  England  and  Wales, 
with  accommodation  for  3,09-1  students.  En- 
couraged  by  a subscription  list  of  nearly  4,0001. 
from  friends  in  Darlington,  the  committee  of  the 
Society  bought  a site  for  a permanent  institution 
close  to  the  town,  and  a building,  which  will  cost 
aboutl5,0001.,  to  accommodateaboutseventy.five 
resident  female  students,  and  be  ready  at  Michael- 
mas next  year,  is  partially  erected.  When  the 
erection  is  finished,  the  Government  grant  and 
the  fees  of  the  students  will,  it  is  expected, 
make  the  institution  almost  self-supporting, 

Excavations  at  Grey  Abbey,  Belfast.— 
Some  recent  excavations  at  these  remains  (lately 
mentioned  by  ua)  made  at  tho  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  to  discover  the  foutdations  of  the 
western  buildings  have  been  successful.  The 
entire  foundations  of  the  west  wall  of  the  cloister 
garth  have  been  laid  bare,  also  tho  remains  of 
one  or  two  intersecting  walls  and  patches  of 
rough  pavement.  What  buildings  these  remains 
may  have  been  connected  with  cannot  be  said 
with  certaiuty,  bat  it  is  thought  they  belong  to 
the  “ Domus  Conversorum,”  or  lay  brothers’ 
building.  The  foundations  are  more  than  3 ft. 
thick,  and  the  pavement  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  unhewn  land  stones  of  considerable 
size. 

Abolition  of  Second-class  Carriages. — 
The  Midland  Eailvvay  Company  have  issued  a 
circular  announcing  a very  important  change, 
and  one  which  will  prove  of  groat  interest  to  the 
travelling  public.  From  tho  Ist  of  January  next 
the  company  will  abolish  the  existing  second, 
class  fares  on  their  system.  All  trains  will  there- 
fore be  composed  of  what  are  now  styled  first- 
class  and  thii'd-olass.  It  is  further  notified  that 
the  rates  of  passenger-fares  will,  from  that  date, 
be  IJd.  per  mile  for  first-class,  and  Id.  per  mile 
for  third-class.  There  being,  as  already  ex- 
plained,  no  second-class.  This  makes  an  im- 
portaut  reduction  in  fares,  chiefly  in  tho  first- 
class. 

SigualUsg  Eailway  Trains  in  Motion. — 

Tho  recent  E.'ihibition  in  Glasgow  included  a 
novelty  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
purpose  of  signalling  to  and  from  railway  trains 
in  motion.  This  is  effected  in  the  model  by 
laying  between  the  rails  insulated  metal  rods 
which  remain  in  contact  with  a battery  placed 
on  the  engine.  The  inventor,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Pritchett,  F.S.A.,  architect,  believes  that  had 
this  apparatus  been  in  practical  nse  on  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  the  Thorpe  accident 
would  have  been  averted,  as  the  station  officials, 
on  discovering  their  mistake,  could  have  arrested 
the  erring  train  wliile  it  was  hurrying  on  to 
destruction. 

The  Cheltenham  Sewage  Farm. — The 
sewage  farm  has  this  year  been  let  by  tender, 
instead  of,  as  usual,  by  auction,  the  tenders  sent 
in  in  response  to  the  Board’s  advertisement 
being  considered  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
warrant  this  departure  from  the  usual  rule. 
The  amount  tendered  is  an  advance  on  the 
receipts  for  any  year  hitherto,  and  it  is  a notice- 
able fact  that  the  only  lob  upon  which  there  has 
been  a falling  off  from  the  price  given  tho  first 
year  is  a small  field  of  6 acres  broken  up  for 
rye-grass.  The  average  per  acre  for  the  four 
years  has  been, — 1872,  61.  123.  3d. ; 1873, 
61.  83.  4d.5  1874,  61.  Ss.  4d.3  1875,  61.  15s.  7d. 

A Mounment  to  Liebig,  the  Chemist. — 
The  Academy  states  that  nearly  100,000  marks 
have  been  collected  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  monument  which  is  to  be  erected 
to  Liebig  at  Munich. 


The  Late  William  Jerdan.— A red  granite 
tomb  has  been  erected  over  the  remains  of  the 
late  William  Jerdan  in  the  old  churchyard  at 
Bushey.  It  bears  the  following  inscription  ; — 
WILLIAM  JEEDAX,  F.S.A., 

Born  at  Kelso,  April  10,  1762  j died  at  Busliej’, 

July  11,  1969, 

Founder  oithcLilerary  Oazft/e,  and  its  editor  for  34  years. 

Erected  as  a tribute  to  his  memory  by  his  friends,  and 
Associates  in  the  Society  of  NoTioinagus, 

187-1. 

Mr.  Durham,  A.R.A.,  undertook  the  supervision 
of  it  on  the  part  of  his  brother  members  of  the 
club. 

Free  Roads  and  Bridges. — At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry,  the  following 
motion,  which  has  been  placed  on  the  paper  of 
business  by  Mr.  Westacott,  will  be  discussed  : — 
“That  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  be 
requested  to  consider,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
subject  of  freeing  the  bridges  over  tho  Thames 
from  toll  is  before  them,  whether  some  steps 
could  not  bo  also  taken  to  free  the  roads  of  the 
metropolis,  by  the  removal  of  the  barriers  and 
gates  now  situate  on  the  Bedford  and  such  other 
estates  in  tho  metropolis.”  The  existence  of 
these  barriers  is  quite  a discredit. 

The  Projected  Beach  Baths  at  Brighton. 
The  Town.  Council  of  Brighton,  by  a majority  of 
twenty-one  to  nineteen,  have  agreed  to  a resolu- 
tion  of  their  Works  Committee  to  grant  to  a 
proposed  company  a lease,  for  ninety-nine  years, 
of  a considerable  portion  of  the  beach  east  of  the 
chain-pier  for  tho  erection  of  baths.  The  town 
can  only  give  a lease  of  eight  years,  it  appears, 
of  any  part  of  the  fore-shore,  w’hich  reverts  to 
the  Admiralty.  The  price  of  the  ninety-nine 
years’  lease  is  loOi.  a year;  and  a proviso  is 
made  for  tho  acquisition  of  the  projected  baths 
by  the  Corporation. 

The  Leicester-sqnare  Fountain. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Parks,  Commons,  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  that  “the  fountain  in  Leicester- 
square  be  closed  until  the  Ist  of  May  next,”  it 
was  stated  at  tho  last  meeting  that  the  water  bill 
for  supplying  the  fountain  for  three  months, 
when  it  was  playing  for  six  hours  a day,  was 
2501.,  aud  that  to  work  it  for  four  hours  per 
diem  per  annum  would  be  1,000J.  It  was 
decided  to  close  the  fountain  until  the  time 
recommended. 

The  Fern  House  for  Peel  Park. — In 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  fern-house  oft'ered  to  the  park  committee  by 
Mr.  Agnew  and  other  gentlemeo,  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  the  committee  were  unable 
to  accept  tho  offer  made,  principally  on  the 
ground  that  the  condition  of  requiring  payment 
of  the  public  for  admission  to  tho  fern-house 
would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  tho  park  trust 
deed,  hnd  that  tho  expense  would  be  rather 
burdeusome. 

Proposed  New  Vestry-hall  for  Ken- 
sington.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Kensington 
vestry,  the  Law  and  Parliamentary  Committee 
reported  recommending  the  vestry  to  offer  the 
Charity  Commissioners  a sum  of  7,1001.  for  the 
site  of  the  Kensington  National  School,  Ken- 
sington nigh-street,  adjoining  the  vestry-hall, 
for  the  erection  of  a largo  hall  in  which  to  bold 
public  meetings.  After  some  discussion,  the 
report  was  adopted  on  a show  of  hands  by  a 
large  majority,  and  a division  failed  to  alter  tho 
result,  the  numbers  being — for,  47  j against,  10. 

The  Watford  Public  Library.  — The 
Public  Library  with  School  of  Science  and  Art 
at  Watford,  the  first  oue  erected  in  the  county, 
was  opened  on  Wednesday  last,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Verulam,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county,  officiating.  Tho  design  is  of  the  Gothic 
style  (brick  with  stone  dressings),  by  Messrs. 
Sedgwick  & Son,  architects,  Watford.  It  con- 
tains on  the  ground  floor  subscription  reading- 
room,  book-room,  youths’  institute,  and  com- 
mittee-room.  On  the  first  floor  are  tho  School 
of  Art  and  the  School  of  Science. 

The  Reetoratiou  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey. 
It  has  been  determined  that  the  stonework 
internally  be  cleaned  and  pointed;  that  the 
gallery  be  taken  down,  and  the  organ  removed; 
that  all  pews  and  seats  be  removed,  aud  new 
seats  erected ; that  the  position  of  the  stalls 
and  choristers’  seats,  and  of  the  pulpit  and 
reading-desk,  be  altered ; that  the  glass  in  the 
ohapels  be  removed;  that  the  whole  of  the 
floors,  both  wood  and  stone,  be  taken  op,  levelled, 
'and  re-laid. 


Chelsea  New  Bridge. — A meeting  of  in 
habitants  of  Battersea  was  held  on  Weclnesdafi 
for  tho  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  obtain  the 
speedy  abolition  of  tho  toll  on  the  new  Chelsej 
Su-spension-bridge.  It  was  resolved  that  a com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  ascertain  on  wha; 
terms  the  Government  would  part  with  the 
bridge,  and  to  communicate  withtheMetropolitaii 
Board  of  Works  with  the  view  to  purchasing  it 

The  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster’.—, 
The  directors  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  anc 
Summer  and  Winter  Garden  Society  liavB 
appointed  Mr.  Bedborough,  of  Abingdon-street 
Westminster,  their  architect ; Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyt 
their  naturalist ; and  Mr.  Bruce  Phillips  their 
secretary.  We  may  suppose  from  this  that  the 
shai-es  have  been  taken  up,  and  that  the  underc 
taking  will  be  proceeded  with. 

Warwick  Water  Supply. — The  plans  pre< 
pared  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  C.E.i 
for  the  Haseley  W’ater  Works  have  been  deposited' 
with  the  Local  Government  Board,  by  the  Town 
Council,  who  have  applied  for  permission  tc 
borrow  between  17,0001.  and  18,0001.  for  suci 
works.  It  is  expected  that  an  inspector  will 
shortly  attend  iu  Warwick  from  tho_Board  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  an  inquiry. 

The  Liverpool  Art  Club. — The  members  ol 
the  Liverpool  Art  Club  have  entertained  Mrl 
E.  M.  Ward,  R.  A.,  aud  Mrs.  Ward,  at  dinner.  A 
conversazione  was  afterwards  held,  during  which 
the  fine  collection  of  rare  etchings  now  on  view 
at  the  club-room  were  inspected  by  tbe  visitors 
and  others  with  great  interest.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ward  were  received  with  much  cordiality. 

The  Proposed  New  Workhouse  for  .'Slief-^ 
field. — Mr.  Basil  Cane,  the  Poor  Law'  inspector, 
and  several  members  of  the  Sheffield  Board  of 
Guardians  have  visited  the  site  at  Pitsmoor, 
selected  for  a new  workhouse.  The  site,  it  is 
said,  contains  about  forty  acres,  and  the  price  is 
15,0001.  Mr.  Cane  expressed  his  approval  of  the! 
site. 

Oliver  Cromwell. — Messrs.  Cox  & Sons,  of 
Southamptou-street,  Strand,  have  lately  cast  at 
their  Bronze  Statue  Foundry,  a colossal  statue 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Mr.  Matthew  Noble,  and 
which  ia  now  on  view  iu  their  show-roomsp 
Southanipton-street,  previously  to  its  being  deJ 
spatohed  to  its  destination. 

The  Accident  Insurance  Company  has 

published  a complete  list  of  the  claims  and  com-i 
pensatiouB  paid  each  year  for  fatal  and  other 
casualties  insured  by  them  under  their  policies.: 
The  total  amount  of  compensations  paid  sincei 
this  business  was  first  commenced  at  Bank-, 
buildings  has  reached  the  sum  of  370,0001. 

Building  Land,  Dover. — Last  week  Messrsi 
James  B.  Terson  & Son  sold  by  auction,  at  the! 
Royal  Oak  Hotel,  a piece  of  building  land  in 
Biggin-street  nearly  opposite  Pencester-streeif 
containing  au  area  of  about  6,0C0  square  feet*: 
It  realised  4401. 

Stapden.—A  throe-light  geometrical  window 
has  lately  been  fixed-  in  this  church  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Bass.  Thel 
window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrsi 
Cox  &.  Sods. 


TENDERS 

For  Christ  Church,  Beekenhsm.  Messrs.  BlA»hill  & 


Haywood,  architects. 

Quantities 

noolied  bv 

Mr.  B, 

CuhiCt  Nichols : — 

Nave,  &o. 

Chancel. 

Spiro. 

Waldram  & Co 

..  £5,150  , 

£1,162  .. 

£7'U 

Manley  & Rogers  .. 

..  5.120  . 

.. 

730 

Browno  & Eubiusos 

..  6,100  . 

1,110  ,. 

700- 

Brass  

...  -1,980  . 

1,150  .. 

760 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill 

..  4,9W  . 

1,000  .. 

700. 

Gascoigne  4 Sons .. 

...  4,859  . 

1,016  .. 

673' 

Dove,  Brothers 

...  4,855  , 

910  .. 

650 

Crossley  

1,017  .. 

626- 

Hooker  

1,066 

634 

Gammon  & Sons  .. 

...  4,388  . 

873  .. 

557 

For  alteirations,  &c.,  to  ahop-frout,  No.  96,  Fulham-i 
road.  South  Kcasingtoo,  Loodon,  ibr  Mr.  A.  ChaBe.i 
Messrs.  Ebbets  & Cobb,  architects: — 

Perkins  .,.£333  0 0! 

Wafrner  296  0 0 

Walker  195  0 0 I 


For  house  on  the  Ennlle  estate,  for  the  Eight  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrineton.  Mr.  T.  Smith,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  T.  C.  and  J.  F,  Sharp 

Binean  & Sons  £2,930  0 0 

Nelson 2,939  o 0 

Wood  & Sons 2,7f0  0 0 

Guest  (accepted) 2,387  0 0 

% 
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“ The  Hope  of  English  ArcJdtccture.” 

OlIE  of  ourreadera 
may  remember 
tbe  explosion  of 
wrath  againat  the 
modem  architect 
which  appeared 
some  littlo  time 
since  in  the  pages 
the  Quarterly  Review.  That 
veteran  oracle  seems  to  be 
bidding  for  increased  popn- 
larity  by  fii'ing  periodical 
eqnibs  'at  the  whole  circle 
of  contemporary  artists  in 
tnrn.  Architects,  poets,  and 
painters  have  been  sncces- 
Bively  vilified,  with  a uniform  combination  of 
'acerbityand  blundering,  which  suggests  tbe  idea 
that  the  same  “sweet  and  cunning  [hand  ” has 
Conducted  all  these  attempts  at  demolition  j and 
now  the  architect’s  turn  to  bo  cursed  has  come 
round  again,  and  the  thunders  of  the  Quarterly 
are  once  more  launched  at  bis  head,  in  an  article 
(in  the  October  number)  purporting  to  be  a 
review  of  Mr.  Fergnsson’s  “ History  of  Modern 
Architecture,”  which,  however,  is  merely  an 
Bxcusc  for  a repetition  of  the  former  attack  on 
any  one  who  is  weak  enough  to  make  a drawing 
rf  a building,  aud  of  the  apotheosis  of  the 
British  workman  as  “ the  hope  of  English  arohi- 
treoLurc.'*  The  article  is,  in  substance, 

Of  that  which  went  before,  the  brother” 
t contains  the  same  kind  of  reckless  assertion, 
vithout  proofs,  and  the  same  violent  and  incon- 
lidorate  class  prejudice  j but  the  writer  has  been 
iven  less  careful  of  his  “ guard  ” than  on  the 
'ormer  occasion,  and  has  allowed  zeal  so  far  to 
lotruu  discretion,  as  in  more  than  one  instance 

0 have  stultified  himself  in  a sufficiently  edify 
ng  manner. 

The  text  of  the  article  is  Mr.  Pergusson’s  now 
rell-known  denunciation  of  all  post.Renaissance 
rchitecturo  as  a worthless  sham.  A criticism 
rhich  places  modem  architecture  on  an  entirely 
ifferent  footing  from  ancient,  and  recognises  in 

1 the  productions  of  a system  less  trae,  simple, 
nd  genuine,  than  that  which  governed  Greek 
nd  Gothic  architecture,  is  so  far,  perfectly 
itional  and  justifiable.  To  say,  however,  that 
ecauso  the  works  of  the  modern  period  are 
reduced  upon  a faulty  principle,  therefore  they 
re  all  artistically  worthless,  is  quite  another 
ling  ; and  Mr.  Fergusaon  himself,  though  he 
*108  in  words  say  this,  or  something  very  like 

practically  contradicts  himself  by  devoting  a 
trge  and  laboriously  compiled  book  to  the  illus- 
•ation  of  this  despised  phase  of  architecture, 
id  by  bestowing  on  many  of  its  e.xamples 
beral  and  well-merited  praise. 

The  author  of  the  “ History  of  Modem  Archi- 
^ oture,”  however,  as  we  observed,  in  this  case 
j erely  furnishes  a pretext  or  occasion  for  the  dis- 
i TtatioDS  of  the  Reviewer,  which  have  for  their 
I tject  the  introduction  to  the  public  of  " the 
« aster  workman,”  rightly  described  as  being  at 
li«flent  “ a mystery,”  inasmuch  as  ho  is,  to  a 
feat  extent,  the  figment  of  the  Reviewer’s  own 
-jain.  The  avowed  object  of  the  article  is  to 
u ve  in  little  the  history  of  “ the  workman  ” as 
lie  originator  of  all  that  is  true  in  art,  from  the 
itmples  of  Egypt  and  Greece  to  the  latest 
^ampio  of  the  true  architectural  spirit  among 
I,  of  which  more  anon. 

1]  All  history  tolls  us  that  in  every  secno,  or  kind  or 
?tnod  of  art,  whenever  it  was  true,  original,  and  great. 


the  workman  was  the  master.  His  often  quostionabh 
social  status  did  not  in  toe  least  alTcct  his  dominant 
position  in  the  world  of  art ; and  if  wo  go  to  Athens, 
where  art  reached  its  ancient  climax,  and  inquire  whal 
were  the  value  and  condition  of  an  architect  in  Greece, 
Plato  has  furnished  us  with  a complete  reply.  He  says 
that  ‘you  could  buy’  (Trp/cito)  ‘a  common  builder' 
(TiKTOva)  ‘for  five  or  six  mina;  at  most,  but  a master 
workman’  (’apxiriKTOva)  ‘not  even  for  ten  thousand 
drachma;,  for  there  are  few  of  them  even  among  all  the 
Greeks.’  Thus  in  Plato’s  time — and  he  was  born  but  three 
years  after  Phidias  had  died, — the  master  workman  might 
common  conversation  be  referred  to  as  a slave,”  &c. 
The  Reviewer’s  object  is  to  show  that  men 
like  Phidias  held  merely  the  rank  of  a “builder’s 
foreman”  of  the  present  day  j accordingly,  it  is 
convenient  to  him  to  translate  Trplaio  into  its 
blunt  literal  meaning,  “ to  buy,”  though  it  must 
be  obvious  that  it  is  here  equivalent  to  “hiring  ” 
or  " engaging.”  Our  readers  will  perhaps 
remember  that  this  very  passage  was  adduced 
on  the  occasion  of  the  previous  article  in 
the  Quarterly,  as  proving  exactly  the  con- 
trary,  viz.,'  the  superior  status  and  educa- 
tion of  the  architect  in  Greece.  To  which 
conolnsion  the  quotation  most  naturally  lends 
itself  we  leave  to  the  candid  reader.  At  the 
close  of  the  next  paragraph  we  have  another 
specimen  of  the  writer’s  powers  of  twisting 
evidence.  He  quotes  from  Plato  again  : — 

“ The  master  workman  does  not  rale  himself,  but  is  the 
ruler  of  workmen.  He  contribntes  knowledge,  but  not 
manual  labour,  and  may  therefore  be  justly  said  to  share 
in  theoretical  science.  But  he  ought  not,  when  he  has 
formed  a judgment,  to  regard  his  functions  as  at  an  end. 
like  the  calculator:  he  must  assign  to  the  individual 
workmen  their  appropriate  task,  until  they  have  completed 
the  work.” 

Nothing,  we  should  imagine,  could  be  much 
clearer  in  its  bearing  than  this.  The  'apxiTSKTi^v 
was  the  mind  of  the  work,  and  directed  the 
hands ; and  that  tho  word  was  used  in  the  Sime 
sense  as  the  modern  “ architect  ” is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  original  Greek,  as  with  ns,  it 
acquired  the  secondary  meaning  of  an  “author” 
or  "contriver,”  just  as  we  commonly  speak  of 
a man  being  “ tbe  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.” 
From  this,  however,  the  Qua/rterly  Solon  deduces 
tho  conclusion  that  the  person  spoken  of  was  a I 
working  foreman.  “ Four  such  persons,”  he  I 
observes,  “ were  engaged  on  the  foundations  of 
the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  at  Athena.” 
“If  we  imagine,  then,  a dozen  architects  em- 
ployed  on  the  foundations  of  tho  Law  Courts,  we 
shall  recognise  tho  difference  between  the  ancient 
working  foreman  aud  the  modern  architect.” 

To  persons  who  do  not  understand  or  reflect 
upon  the  matter,  this  last  turn  may  seem 
specious,  no  doubt;  but  tho  Reviewer  quite 
forgets  the  immense  difference  between  bnilding 
a Greek  temple  and  building  Law  Courts.  It  may 
be  very  possible  that  the  Greek  architect  was 
more  on  the  works  than  the  modern  one  is,  and 
that  he  did  not  make  elaborate  drawings  before- 
hand J but  the  refined  lines  and  proportions  o 
the  Greek  temple  must  have  been  set  out  in  some 
way  before  they  could  be  accurately  worked  and 
built : tbe  only  real  distinction  between  drawing 
them  to  a small  scale  first,  and  setting  themont 
full-size,  piecemeal,  without  any  preliminary 
drawing,  is  that  tbe  former  process  saves  ranch 
time  afterwards,  and  tends  to  ensure  general 
correctness.  We  call  attention  to  this  because 
(as  will  be  seen)  the  making  of  architectural 
drawings  is  one  of  the  deadly  sins  in  the  Re- 
viewer 8 eyes.  But  as  to  the  “ twelve  architects 
at  work  on  the  Law  Courts,”  is  it  possible  that  it 
has  never  occurred  to  onr  critic  that  an  intricate 
building  of  that  kind  must  be  minutely  planned 
beforehand,  and  that  it  can  only  be  made  oohe. 
rent  in  all  its  parts  and  working  by  the  predo- 
minauce  over  its  arrangement  of  one  contriving 
head  ? The  plan  of  the  Greek  temple,  with  its 
one  cell,  was  a very  simple  affair  j but  tbe  mere 
planning  of  a gi-eat  modern  baildipo'  Jg  ^ 

work  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  requiring  the 
close  attention  and  abstraction  of  its  author. 

Aud  since  the  modern  architect  has  such  far. 


larger  demands  upon  his  powers  of  contrivance 
it  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unfitting  that  he 
should  be  less  at  liberty  to  take  an  active  part  in 
tbe  carrying  out  of  the  work  than  the  Greek 
architect,  if  this  be  so ; but  for  this  opinion,  for 
the  statement  that  Ictinus  and  Callierates 
“ bnilt  ” the  Parthenon  with  theii*  own  hands, 
there  is  simply  no  evidence  whatever,  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  suits  the  Reviewer’s  purpose  to 
take  it  so,  and  that  is  all. 

When  we  como  to  the  Gothic  period,  our  in- 
strnctor  shines  even  more  luminously.  One 
moment  his  beau  ideal  seems  to  be  the  nncon* 
certed  indulgence  of  each  workman  in  the 
caprice  of  the  moment : — 

“ Ckauges  of  detail  or  of  plan  are  prompt,  open,  and 
decided;  and  at  once,  without  tho  painful  preparation  of 
the  schoolmim  or  the  ofllco  clerk,  the  utterance  is  given, 
a7id  a neio  line  qf  poetry  ia  in  a wcunsyt  added  to  the  rejined 
benijicent  enjoymeiit  qf  the  tcorld." 

This  last  bit  of  twaddle  means,  we  suppose, 
that  the  Mediaeval  workman  made  no  bones  of 
cutting  an  arch  short  at  one  side,  or  placing  a 
window  out  of  centre  with  the  gable,  if  it  came 
handy  at  the  moment.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
next  paragraph  we  read  of  the  Duomo  at  Pisa 
that — 

The  stones  seem  cut  and  fixed  in  soma  instinctively 
harmonious  way,  each  hy  a separate  workman,  yet  in 
perfect  and  tpontaneona  concert  with  a general  detign.” 

■Who  made  the  “ general  design”  (as  such 
things  do  not  make  themselves)  the  Reviewer 
does  not  take  tho  trouble  to  tell  us.  Bnt  he 
makes  amends  by  his  eloquent  description  of 
the  work  of  erecting  a monastery  on  the  island 
of  Ramsay,  in  Hantingdonsbire,  “in  the  reign  of 
Edgar,”  under  tho  superintendence  of  one 
riSdnothus,  the  “ master  - workman.”  The 
monastery  ;,ug  expense  of  Aylwine, 

lord  of  the  island,  and  iEdnothns  was  chief  of 
tho  workmen,  “and  ho  made  a fine  buildine 
of  it.”  ^ 

He  set  out  the  plan  of  the  foundations,  and  dug  out 
the  ground.  The  central  tower  of  the  church,  however, 
began  to  crack,  and  iEdnolhus  had  to  report  the  failure' 
to  Aylwine,  who  agreed  to  find  the  money  for  the  restora- 
tion.  The  labourers  approached  the  tower  by  tho  roof 
and,  going  stoutly  to  work,  razed  it  to  the  very  ground^ 
dug  out  the  treacherous  earth,  made  the  foundation  surf’ 
and  again  ‘ rejoiced  to  sec  the  daily  progress  of  the  work.’ 
What  a eonlratt  all  tkia  is  to  our  present  condition  and 
practice  !” 

Truly,  we  should  think  so ! In  the  present 
day  the  “architect”  would  have  examined  the 
foundation  first  and  discovered  if  it  was  stable, 
and  have  concreted  it  if  necessary;  if  he  had 
neglected  this,  and  the  tower  fell  down,  would 
any  committee  or  body  of  shareholders  be 
pacified  with  his  assurance  that  ho  had  worked 
at  the  digging  of  the  fonndations  with  his  own 
hands  ? We  trow  not. 

Subseqnently  to  this  a considerable  portion  of 
tho  article  is  taken  up  with  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Street’s  hook  on  “ Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,” 
iu  which  that  gentleman  has  given  instances  in 
the  liistory  of  Spanish  archifceotaro  of  tbe 
designer  of,  and  constructor  for,  the  building 
being  one  and  tbe  same  person  ; from  which  it 
is  supposed  that  the  author  of  tho  book  is  con- 
victed  of  being  entirely  misled  by  words,  and  of 
not  perceiving  that  there  was  no  suoh  thing  in 
existence  as  an  architect  in  the  modern  sense  at 
all.  Of  the  inference  leallyto  be  drawn  from 
these  and  other  similar  records  much  mi‘»ht 
be  said.  Passing  over  an  attack  on  Giotto,  for 
having  “designed”  the  Florence  Campanile, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  grow  of  itself  out  of  the 
combined  whims  of  the  workmen  employed,  we 
come  to  a violent  attack  upon  Cologne  Cathedral  • 
a bnilding  with  which,  in  comparison  with  the 
best  production  of  French  and  English  archi. 
teccure,  we  have  never  felt  very  much  sympathy. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Reviewer,  however,  the  sin  of 
the  west  front  of  C-oIogne  conaiefca  in  the  damning 
fact  that  a drawing  of  it  has  been  found,  “ Some 
years  ago  an  ancient  vellum  drawing  of  Cologne 
Cathedral  was  discovered.  This  was  perhaps  the 
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oiiginal  design,  or  a contemporary  copy,  and  its 
elaboration  arid  covipleteness  well  account  for  the 
demerits  of  the  bidldin'j."  The  last  sentenco  is 
delightful  in  itself,  but  more  so  in  comparison 
with  one  which  we  shall  have  to  compare  it  with 
just  now.  We  may  notice,  before  proceeding, 
the  remark  in  reference  to  the  quotation  from 
Schiller  made  by  the  architect  to  the  workmen 
at  the  resumption  of  the  work  at  Cologne  : — 

*'  Let  praise  be  to  the  workman  giron. 

But  the  blessing  comes  from  Heaven.” 

“ With  ns,”  says  the  Reviewer,  “ the  draw, 
ing.master,”  not  ‘‘the  workman,”  gets  “the 
praise,”  and  so,  it  seems,  “ the  blessing  does 
not  come.”  Now  the  Reviewer  has  no  right  to 
pretend  that  he  has  Schiller  on  his  side,  for 
throughout  the  poem  in  question, — “ The  Lay  of 
theBell,” — the  “master”  is  represented  as  giving 
the  orders  to  the  workmen,  and  as  the  person 
who  does  the  thinking  and  contriving.  This  is 
actually  prominently  brought  out  in  one  verse, 
where  it  is  remarked  that  the  apprentice,  or 
labourer,  is  free  of  his  task  (the  mere  hand- 
work)  when  the  stars  come  out  and  the  vesper- 
bell  rings,  and  ho  “ knocks  off  work  ” ; whereas 
the  master’s  cares  are  never  at  an  end.* 
Schiller  recognised  that  the  head-work  was 
really  the  hardest  of  all,  and  was  not  to  be 
sneered  at  by  the  hands. 

A paragraph  or  two  further,  we  find  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  somewhat  exaggerated  rejoicings  over 
the  church  at  Mousta  (in  Malta),  built  by  a man 
whose  great  virtue  seems  to  have  been  that  be 
“could  neither  read,  write,  nor  draw,”  quoted 
and  enforced  j though  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
Reviewer  to  omit  the  confession  Mr.  Fergusson 
felt  compelled  to  make,  that  the  builder  of  this 
church  required  some  experienced  band  to  cor- 
rect his  details  for  him;  a confession  which  is  at 
direct  variance  with  the  whole  theory  of  archi- 
tectural  design  upheld  by  the  Quarterly.  Turn- 
ing the  page,  we  come  on  the  most  interesting 
point  in  the  article,  the  mention  of  “ the  latest 
instance  of  true  building  master  • workman. 


Snip  — 

" The  Portcullis  Club,  93,  Regent-street, 
is  a working  mao's  club  in  tbe  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
2’Ae  ground  on  ichichii  ttandt  ka»  been  purchated." 

The  last  words  are  italicised  by  the  Reviewer ; 
what  the  peculiar  point  of  them  is  we  do  not 
understand,  although  we  fully  agree  that  it  was 
a very  wise  step.  However,  to  proceed, — 

“ The  materials  of  which  it  is  built  Lave  been  paid  for, 
andthe  labour  has  been  found  by  the  working  men  them- 
selves,  many  of  them  working  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
Kotonlyao;  they  have  been  their  own  architects.  The 
vrhole  of  the  plann  and  elevation!  have  been  beautifuUg 
drawn  by  one  of  the  member! ; and  thus  the  little  front  is 
much  more  satisfactory  and  respectable  than  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel  or  the  Royal  Academy  fafado.” 

In  this  latter  sentence  the  italics  are  our  own. 
It  thus  appears  that  while  a drawing  for  a large 
building  made  by  an  architect  is  a ridiculous  and 
contemptible  proceeding, — while  the  very  fact  of 
the  existence  of  a drawing  accounts  for  the 
miserable  architectural  character  of  Cologne 
Cathedral, — tbe  very  same  process  carried  out 
by  a working  man  for  a small  building  in  a back 
street  becomes  a special  virtue  and  a matter  for 
praise.  We  leave  this  specimen  of  the  logic 
and  aniituis — we  might  almost  add  foolishness — 
of  the  Reviewer  to  speak  for  itself.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  we  had  the  curiosity  to  go  and 
inspect  this  wonderful  building,  which  the 
Reviewer  probably  thought  himself  safe  in 
alluding  to,  as  one  with  which  few  of  bis  readers 
were  likely  to  be  acquainted;  and  we  advise 
those  who  believe  in  the  Quarterly  prophet  to  go 
likewise.  If  they  are  disappointed  to  find  there 
tbe  same  imitation  of  well-known  features  of 
past  styles  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  diS' 
tinguished  only  by  the  coarseness  and  clumsi- 
ness of  application  which  might  be  expected, 
they  will,  at  least,  he  able  to  appraise  the  value 
of  the  Quarterly  architectural  criticism,  and  will 
probably  concur  with  us  in  thinking  that  the 
proclamation  of  this  as  the  best  recent  example 
of  the  true  architectural  spirit  is  one  of  the 
most  absurd  and  impudent  assertions  that  ever 
discredited  the  pages  of  a respectable  Review. 

One  word  more : first  as  to  the  Quarterly 
article ; next  as  to  ourselves.  Supposing  that 
tbe  premises  of  the  Reviewer  are  correct,  in  re- 
garcl  to  the  character  and  office  of  the  architects 
of  old  work  (a  point  on  which  neither  he  nor 


any  one  else  has  any  means  of  precise  know- 
ledge), this  argues  little  in  regard  to  to-day. 
The  individuality  of  the  artist  is  much  more 
strongly  asserted  in  every  art,  in  modern  times, 
than  in  the  antique  and  medimval  periods,  when 
tbe  Iliad  or  the  Niebelunyen  lied  grew  up,  for  all 
we  can  discover,  as  poems  of  the  nation  rather 
than  of  the  personal  poets.  And  the  class  of 
buildings  to  be  carried  out  now  are  of  a far  more 
intricate  character,  and  require  far  more  thought 
and  contrivance  in  regard  to  plan  (which  is  the 
basis  of  design)  than  was  tbe  case  in  either  of 
the  great  periods  of  past  architecture.  But 
even  omitting  that  practical  consideration,  and 
regarding  the  architectural  part  alone,  we  may 
safely  put  the  case,  as  a reduefio  ad  ahsurdum 
for  the  Reviewer,  whether  any  one  (except  him- 
self)  would  pretend  to  assert,  in  regard  to  the 
much  wished-for  beautifying  of  Trafalgar-square 
by  a grand  building  on  the  site  of  the  present 
National  Gallery,  that  sneh  an  end  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  worthily  attained  by  entrust- 
ing the  work  to  the  combined  efforts  of  a band  of 
masons,  without  a directing  head,  and  with  the 
special  stipulation  that  they  were  not  to  make 
any  drawings  ? 

For  ourselves,  wo  beg  leave  to  say,  as  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  professional  body  thus 
thoughtlessly  attacked,  that  the  few  points  in 
the  scheme  of  the  Quarterly  which  we  believe  are 
essential,  are  only  what  have  been  advanced  in 
our  own  pages  over  and  over  again.  We  have 
repeatedly  urged  that  the  architect  should  be  as 
much  on  his  building  as  possible  when  it  is  in 
progress ; that  he  should  not  undertake  what 
be  could  not  personally  look  after;  that  be 
should  be  enabled  to  improve  bis  design 
as  he  went  on,  if  necessary ; and  that  every 
workman  who  executes  anything  in  the  building 
beyond  mere  mechanical  construction,  should 
have  credit  by  name  for  his  own  work  : the 
architect  simply  remaining  the  directing  spirit 
of  the  whole.  Further  than  this,  the  change 
(if  it  really  is  so  great  a one)  between  the  posi- 
tion of  the  modern  and  tbe  mediceval  architect, 
is  simply  due  to  a necessary  refinement  in  the 
division  of  labour,  without  which  the  work  of 
the  modern  world  could  not  possibly  be  carried 
on.  As  to  the  statement  that  tbe  “ working 
men  have  no  respect  or  sympathy  with  those 
who  call  themselves  their  chiefs,”  i.e.,  the  archi- 
tects,  it  is  absolutely  false  in  regard  to  the  best 
specimens  of  the  two  classes.  Where  an  archi- 
tect shows  himself  to  be  a mere  man  of  pens  and 
paper,  and  knows  little  of  and  takes  little  interest 
in  the  work  he  is  responsible  for,  a good  work- 
man will  not  of  course  feel  much  respect  for 
him.  But  wherever  an  architect  understands 
and  takes  warm  interest  in  bis  profession,  no 
man  will  be  more  loyal  to  him  than  a good 
working  man,  or  more  ready  to  acknowledge  his 
authority  and  carry  out  his  directions  ; nor  do  we 
believe  that  the  best  of  the  working  men  in  the 
building  trades  would  by  any  means  accept  the 
Quarterly  as  the  exponent  of  their  feelings  or 
wishes. 

Had  tbe  article  in  question  been  the  offspring 
of  a genuine  enthusiasm,  we  should  have  referred 
to  it  in  a different  spirit.  We  consider  it  to  be 
no  such  thing,  but  simply  a bid  for  a sensation, 
which  would  not  be  worth  serious  refutation, 
except  for  the  undue  importance  which  thought- 
less  readers  attach  to  anything  which  has  the 
prestige  of  a well-known  periodical  to  support  it. 


* Bis  die  Glocke  sich  Terkiihlet, 
Lasst  die  Streuge  Arbeit  rubn, 

'S  ie  im  Laub  der  Vuffel  apioiei 
Mag  sich  Jedergiitlich  thun. 

WiDkt  der  Sterue  Licht, 
Ledig  Aller  PJlicht, 

Hurt  der  liursch  die  i'etper  gchlageii ; 
mull  lich  immer plagen. 


BUILDING,  AND  THE  PRICE  OF  FOOD, 
The  relation  existing  between  the  density'  of 
population  and  the  price  of  food,  is  one  of  the 
moat  interesting  subjects  for  investigation  in  tl  e 
whole  range  of  social  science.  To  all  those 
engaged  in  any  way'  in  the  building  trades,  or 
interested  in  the  investment  of  money  in  build- 
ing.ground  or  property,  it  possesses  extreme 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  permanence,  or  transitory  nature,  of  the 
value  of  such  investments.  From  a sanitary 
point  of  view  it  is  hardly  less  important.  The 
price  and  quality  of  food  exert  a direct  influence 
on  the  health  of  the  poorer  classes  of  consumers. 
It  is  difficult,  from  the  want  of  statistics  pre- 
pared with  the  definite  aim  of  illustrating  the 
point,  to  connect  the  price  of  food  definitively 
with  the  death-rate.  It  is  also  matter  of  no  little 
difficulty  to  ascertain  how  far  a deteriorarion  in 

gauged’bv  the  death-rate.  But  the  reference  to 
these  moot  points  is  enough  to  show  the  extreme 
value  of  any  positive  information  that  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  general  question. 


Some  such  data  have  been  recently  brought 
forward  for  discussion  by  our  French  neigh- 
bours. Tbe  figures  which  they . cite  have  a 
double  interest.  They  may  be  the  elements  of 
comparison  between  Paris  and  Paris,  and  also 
between  Paris  and  London.  The  usual  citation, 
of  French  weights  and  measures,  though  the 
outcome  is,  of  course,  readily  accessible  to 
English  readers,  yet  requires  some  little  thought. 
We  readily  appreciate  prices  quoted  iu  pence  per 
pound ; we  have  to  reflect  when  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  franca  per  kilogramme.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  note,  as  an  aid  to  this  statistical  study, 
that  the  price  of  one  franc  per  kilogramme  is 
almost  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  S^d.  per 
pound. 

That  low  price,  or  indeed  4 per  cent,  below 
it,  was  paid  by  our  neighbours  as  the  whole- 
sale price  of  butcher’s  meat,  between  1831  and 
1835.  This  price,  of  96  centimes  per  kilo- 
gramme, was  a reduction  on  that  which  had 
ruled  from  1810  to  1815,  which  was  1 franc 
6 centimes  per  kilogramme,  or  3'Sd.  per  pound. 
From  1850  to  1853,  cheapness  was  on  the 
increase,  and  the  price  of  butcher’s  meat  sank 
to  91  centimes  per  kilogramme,  or  just  3d.  per 
pound.  Since  that  time,  however,  — which 
means  since  the  commencement  of  the  artificial 
impulse  given  to  tbe  building  trade  in  Paris,  by 
the  renewal  and  enlargement  of  the  city  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Second  Empire,— prices  have 
steadily  risen.  From  1860  to  1863,  the  average 
rate  quoted  is  125  centimes ; by  1870  it  had 
risen  to  140  centimes ; and,  in  the  present  year, 
butcher’s  meat  commands  a wholesale  price  of 
1 franc  79  centimes  per  kilogramme ; being 
almost  exactly  double  the  price  obtained  in 
1853. 

A rise  of  from  3d.  to  more  than  6id.  a pound 
does  not,  however,  represent  the  whole  additional 
cost  of  this  prime  necessary  of  life  to  the  econo- 
mic Parisian.  The  retail  profit  has  to  be  added, 
and  that,  moreover,  not  pro  rata,  but  in  a rapidly 
augmenting  ratio.  Thus,  15  per  cent,  was  the 
retail  allowance  in  1850-53 — or  at  least  15  cen- 
times on  the  price  then  ruling,  of  from  96  to  91 
centimes.  By  1860  this  profit  of  the  retailer 
had  increased  to  30  centimes  per  kilogramme, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  annually  augmented  since 
that  time. 

We  must  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  price 
which  is  causing  grave  discomfort  in  Paris,  is 
only  some  two-thirds  of  that  which  roles  in  our 
country  markets.  On  the  very  day  on  which 
the  above  prices  have  been  cited,  we  find  the 
best  beasts  selling  at  Nottingham  market  at 
10s.  6d.  per  stone,  being  equal  to  the  rate  of  9d. 
per  pound,  while  live  mutton  at  Romford 
fetched  S^d.  per  pound. 

We  have  thus  the  two  separate  comparisons 
rendered  possible;  first,  that  of  Paris  prices 
between  the  years  1853  and  1874 ; and,  secondly, 
that  of  Paris  prices  of  the  present  year  with 
those  prevalent  in  our  own  country. 

There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  these  pric^» 
as  regards  the  city  of  Paris,  are  subject  to  an 
artificial  element  of  increase,  to  which  we  have, 
happily,  no  parallel  in  England.  We  refer  to 
what  is  called  the  octroi, — a duty  levied,  in 
France  and  in  Italy,  on  all  articles  of  food 
brought  for  consumption  into  the  principal 
towns.  Nothing  could  be  more  obnoxious  to 
the  feelings  of  an  Englishman, — nothing  more 
hostile  to  those  ancient  English  laws  which 
regulated  the  rights  of  market  and  of  sale, — than 
this  duty.  Its  magnitude  alone  is  serious.  The 
annual  expenditure  of  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
including  tbe  interest  on  the  large  and  rapidly- 
increasing  municipal  debt,  is  stated  at  some 
seven  millions  of  franca,  or  not  less  than 
280,0001.  This  large  sum  is  principally  derived 
from  the  octroi. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  sum  must  he  raised, 
by  some  means  or  other,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
civic  bankruptcy.  This  plea  cannot  be  nega- 
tived. But  it  has  two  sides.  It  points  to  tbe 
effect  of  an  unnatural  stimulus  being  given  to 
building.  So  long  as  the  enlargement,  the  im- 
provement, or  even  the  ornamentation,  of  a large 
city  only  keeps  pace  with  tbe  angmenting  pro- 
sperity of  the  citizens,  it  may  be  called  self- 
supporting.  It  is  to  the  municipalities  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  to  the  noble  pride  which  the 
princely  merchants  of  Italy,  the  Medici  and 
others,  took  in  adorning  the  houses  in  which 
they*passed  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives, 
and  carried  on  theii’  vviueapread  euLeipiiSeS,  taat 
sve  owe  very  much  of  that  which  is  most  pre- 
cious in  architecture.  The  feeling  was  akin  to 
chat  which  devoted  such  cost,  skill,  and  loving 
care  to  the  rearing  of  churches  and  cathedrals, 
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We  rejoice  to  Bee  a development  of  the  spirit  in 
our  own  day.  We  have,  at  various  times,  spoken 
of  London  as  in  course  of  reconstruction, — we 
might  extend  the  remark.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  great  part  of  England 
there  is  hardly  to  bo  found  a parish  so  poor  as 
to  suffer  its  church  to  remain  in  decay.  The 
efforts  of  the  past  quarter  of  a century  in  church 
reparation,  as  well  as  in  what  may  be  called 
■commercial  and  domestic  luxury  of  building,  have 
been  extraordinary. 

But  all  this,  or  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it, 
is  self-sprung,  self-contained,  self-supported. 
It  is  precisely  where  any  artificial  stimulus  has 
been  given,  that  the  results  of  new  building  are 
unsatisfactory.  If,  then,  we  conceive  of  muni- 
cipal  bniiding,  not  only  as  being  stimulated  from 
political  motives,  but  as  actually  involving  a 
sensible  increase  in  the  rates,  without  the  rate- 
payers’  will,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  realise 
the  grievance  of  which  the  Parisians  are  now 
complaining. 

Far  moro  serious,  however,  than  the  actual 
amount,  is  the  moral  effect,  of  the  octroi  duty, 
lb  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  be  submitted 
to  by  any  people  who  have  a strong  passion  for 
personal  liberty.  The  maintenance  of  the 
<ctroi  in  France  is  a proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
remark,  that  so  long  as  the  vanity  of  the  French, 
man  is  soothed  by  the  sense  of  equality, — so  long 
as  ho  feels  that  no  one  of  his  brethren  is  more 
.privileged  than  himself, — he  is  profoundly  indif- 
ferent to  restrictions  on  his  liberty.  Let  a 
' restriction,  however  slight,  press  on  a class,  and 
it  is  instantly  resented  as  intolerable.  Let  it 
press  on  all  alike,  and  it  is  accepted  with 
extreme  philosophy. 

The  moral,  or  rather  the  immoral,  effect  of 
the  octroi  is  twofold.  First,  it  is  a strong  in. 
ducoment  to  smuggle.  As  to  the  amount  of 
smuggling  of  this  nature  in  France,  we  cannot 
I ^peak  of  personal  knowledge.  In  one  of  the 
I great  capitals  of  Italy  there  are  persons  who 
i may  be  said  to  combine  the  functions  of  the 
I smuggler  and  Ihc  insurer  ; that  is  to  say,  they 
j will  contract  to  deliver  objects  liable  to  the  octroi 
i within  the  city,  less  a certain  part  of  the  proper 
[■duty.  They  smuggle  them  in  j but  the  bribes 
to  the  officers,  and  the  profit  to  the  smuggler, 
have  to  be  set  off  against  the  economy  effected 
I by  the  roguery. 

; In  Lisbon,  the  temptation  to  smuggling  is  not 
} -limited  to  creating  such  a special  industry.  It 
i has  attacked  the  blue.inbboned  nobles.  It  may 
i bo  well  known  to  our  readers  that,  in  Portugal, 
J the  mule  is  a very  beautiful  animal,  and  the 
|<sarriageB  of  the  Royal  family  and  great  nobles 
j are  often  drawn  by  four  mules,  which  are  far 
* more  costly  than  horses.  One  of  these  equipages, 
‘ a splendid  turn-out,  with  blazoned  panels,  throe 
men-servants,  four  mules,  and  the  marquis  within, 
'!  was  stopped,  within  our  remembrance,  at  the 
1 gate  of  Lisbon  ; and,  under  some  pique,  mis- 
arrangement,  or  mistake  of  some  kind,  actually 
.1  searched  by  the  insolent  collectors  of  the  octroi  ! 

His  excellency  the  owner  had  descended  to  the 
■ small  economy  of  smuggling  in  the  vegetables 
I for  his  own  dinner.  It  proved,  in  that  instance, 
■)  a costly  economy,  for  the  whole  equipage  was 
seized  and  confiscated, — with  the  exception  of 
■;  the  servants  ! 

!|  An  Englishman,  on  his  first  acquaintance  with 
3 what  we  may  call  the  octroi-ridden  countries,  is 
^ usually  much  struck  with  the  extreme  insolence  of 
“ the  public  servants,  whether  civil,  municipal,  or 
|t  belonging  to  the  railway  companies.  The  way  in 

0 which  railway  passengers  are  treated,  on  many 
J linos  with  which  our  readers  may  be  familiar, 
j will  at  once  come  to  their  remembrance.  Theyaro 
[ compelled  to  waste  time  by  an  altogether  nn- 

1 necessaiily  early  arrival  at  the  ticket-hole. 
They  are  driven  into  pens,  when  they  have  been 
allowed  to  purchase  their  tickets.  They  are 

1 driven  fi-om  pen  to  pen,  or  from  pen  to  platform, 
3 with  an  imperative  “Vito,  vite!”  on  the 
ijpart  of  the  employes,  which  'makes  an  English- 
■••jmau  long  to  take  summary’ and  not  undeserved 
Ti  vengeance  on  these  officials.  All  this  insolence 
f is  fostered  and  augmented,  if  it  is  not  entirely 

1. 1 originated,  by  the  institution  of  the  octroi. 
i' Habits  of  perpetual  interference  with  privacy, 

independence,  and  comfort,  are  thus  engendered, 
'j  Clothed  in  the  brief  authority  of  tho  officer  of  the 
d fiscal  service,  the  toll-collector  and  his  myrmi- 
fldoas  learn  to  bully, — the  population,  at  large, 
U learn  to  submit.  One  remarkable  exception  is, 
however,  to  be  remarked.  Let  a sword-case 

1.1  figure  among  your  luggage,  and  all  is  polite 
attention  ; while  the  man  who  may  have  carried 
his  rudeness  to  your  wife  or  daughter  to  an 
o itent  possible  only  to  certain  classes  of  officials. 


salutes  you,  on  perceiving  the  important  pack- 
age, as  “Mon  General.” 

But  while  the  octroi,  apart  from  the  good 
reasons  for  designating  it  as  an  impost 
obnoxious  to  national  welfare,  has  thus  a 
definite  influence  in  the  augmentation  of  prices, 
within  towns,  it  is  not  enough  to  explain  au 
augmentation  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  twenty 
years.  Prices  have  advanced  in  this  conntry, 
and  indeed  throughout  Europe,  during  that 
pei'iod  ; but  not  by  any  means  in  such  a ratio  as 
that.  If  we  rate  the  increase  of  prices  in  London 
at  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  within  the  same  period, 
we  shall  probably  bo  near  the  mark.  But  a rise 
from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound,  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  arise  from  91  to  179  centimes  per 
kilogramme,  in  the  same  time. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  inhabitants  in  London, 
as  we  have  before  bad  occasion  to  mention,  is 
such  as  to  double  tho  population  in  a space  of 
forty  years.  This  rate  is  rather  on  the  increase 
than  on  the  decrease.  The  rate  of  increase  in 
Paris  has,  no  doubt,  been  materially  affected  by 
the  siege,  and,  generally  speaking,  by  the  war. 
From  1861  to  1866  the  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion  (including  St.  Denis  and  the  environs), 
was  from  1,951,000  to  2,150,916  souls;  or  a 
little  more  than  10  per  cent,  in  five  years. 
This  rate,  rapid  as  it  is,  is  considerably  below 
that  prevalent  in  London.  The  increase  in  the 
price  of  food,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  from  double  to  three  times  as  much  in 
Paris  as  in  London.  If  the  same  causes  alone 
were  operating,  in  both  cases,  the  phenomena 
ought  to  bo  very  different.  In  fact,  they  would 
be  entirely  reversed.  In  so  far  as  the  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  so  great  a centre  of  popu. 
lation  is  attributable  to  natural  causes,  prices 
ought  to  have  been  more  stationary,  during 
tho  twenty  years  in  question,  in  Paris  than  in 
London.  They  have  been,  on  the  contrary, 
much  more  rapid  in  their  rise  in  the  former 
city.  The  cause,  therefore,  must  be  sought  in 
some  artificial  or  incidental  element  of  increased 
cost. 

These  questions  are,  no  doubt,  complicated 
by  the  circumstance,  that  the  supply  of  gold 
poured  into  the  markets  of  Europe,  during  the 
period  under  review,  has  been,  as  compared  with 
previous  centuries,  abnormally  large.  Thus  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  is  held,  by  many 
writers,  to  have  sunk  considerably  ; so  that  in- 
crease  of  price  is,  to  that  extent,  only  nominal, 
and  not  real. 

But  [this  consideration  can  not  be  held  to 
affect  the  comparison  which  we  have  attempted 
to  draw.  The  intercourse  between  the  money 
markets  of  the  various  European  capitals  is  now 
so  intimate,  and  so  rapid,  that  the  value  of  coin 
finds  a ready  level.  Whatever  difference  may 
be  due  to  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  in  the 
interval  from  1853  to  1874',  that  power  cannot 
be  taken  as  appreciably  different  in  France  and 
Eogland  in  the  same  year. 

There  are,  moreover,  two  facts  which  serve 
to  indicate  that  we  may  very  readily  over- 
estimate tho  effect  of  the  yield  of  Australia  and 
California,  in  lowering  tho  purchasing  power  of 
gold,  by  rendering  that  commodity  more  plen- 
tiful in  the  market.  As  to  tho  abstract  prin- 
ciple, that  increased  production  has  such  a 
tendency,  no  donbt  can  be  entertained  that  the 
view  is  sound.  Bub  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  a 
general  principle,  and  another  to  gauge  its 
effect.  To  do  this,  it  is  requisite  to  take  into 
account  all  influences  operating  in  the  adverse 
direction,  as  well  as  all  that  tend  to  assist  or  to 
exaggerate  tho  effect  under  discussion.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  very  reason, 
ably  held  that  tho  wide  extension  of  banking 
facilities, — -more  remarkable  in  France  than 
even  in  this  country, — the  more  frequent  use  of 
cheques  as  a mode  of  payment,  and  the  general 
tendency,  in  all  business,  to  make  payment 
rather  a matter  of  account,  regulated  by  the 
pen,  than  an  actual  handing  over  of  gold  and 
silver  from  one  person  to  another, — has  done  far 
more  to  make  money  plentiful,  or  easy,  than  the 
actual  number  of  sovereigns  added  to  the  circu- 
lation  could  have  done.  Therefore,  much  as  the 
increase  in  currency  supplied  by  the  Australian 
and  Californian  gold  may  have  affected  prices, 
we  must  suppose  the  total  effect  to  be  much 
more  than  that  due  to  the  increase  in  the  metal- 
lic currency  alouo ; because  the  inci'ease  in  the 
paper,  or  account,  currency,  which  has  accom- 
panied  that  metallic  increase,  has  been  even 
more  striking  in  its  magnitude. 

It  has,  therefore,  to  bo  borne  in  mind  that  an 
increased  plenty  of  money  may  have  an  effect 
contrary  to  that  expected  if  we  merely  consider 


gold  as  a commodity.  A commodity  it  is,  no 
doubt;  and  as  such,  is  subject  to  the  laws 
affecting  all  commodities.  But  it  is  also  some- 
thing more.  It  is  the  life-blood  of  the  entire 
commercial  system.  The  effect  of  abundance 
of  money  in  stimulating  activity  of  all  kinds  is 
80  great  that  the  question  may  well  be  raised, 
whether  the  tendency  of  an  increase  is  not 
rather  to  reduce  the  value  of  commodities  by 
stimulating  their  production,  than  to  reduce  it, 
because  measured  in  a more  abundant  medium  of 
circulation.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  may  bo 
remarked,  that  when  money  is  what  is  called 
“ tight,” — that  is  to  say,  when  any  commercial  or 
political  alarm  induces  a certain  amount  of 
hoarding;  when  men  are  less  free  in  parting 
with  their  money,  which  has  tho  same  practical 
effect  as  a diminution  of  the  quantity  of  money 
in  circulation, — sellers  are  nob  always  found  to 
submit  to  saciifices.  That  expression  is  one  of 
constant  occurrence  in  such  times  ; but  sellers 
are,  in  fact,  apt  to  hoard  their  commodities,  as 
well  as  purchasers  to  hoard  their  cash  ; so  that, 
while  regarded  from  one  point  of  view,  increased 
plenty  of  money  ought  to  raise  the  nominal 
price  of  articles  of  sale  ; regarded  from  another 
point,  it  tends  so  far  to  increase  the  production  of 
commodities  of  all  kinds  as  to  reduce  their 
normal  price. 

That  tho  balance  of  all  these  various  monetaiy 
forces  is  not  so  remarkably  decided  as  is  usually 
considered,  may  be  shown  to  be  the  case  by 
comparing  the  relative  prices  of  gold  and  silver. 
We  will  not  speak  of  countries  where  the  ques- 
tion is  complicated  by  the  use  of  a double 
standard,  but  will  take  the  simple  case  where 
gold  alone  is  legal  tender,  except  for  small  sums. 
Here  the  disturbauce  in  purchasing  power  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  is  equal  to,  and 
even  more  than,  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  over 
the  fifth  part  of  a century.  The  great  augmen- 
tation of  supply  has  been  that  of  gold.  Silver, 
while  also  sent  into  the  market,  has  not  received 
such  a stimulus  in  production  as  has  resulted 
from  the  discovery  of  new  auriferous  districts. 
The  silver  used  for  our  silver  currency  in  this 
country,  in  crowns,  half-crowns,  florins,  and 
minor  coins,  has  been  kept  down  in  weight, — 
that  is  to  say,  that  a pound  of  silver  has  been 
coined  into  sixty-six  shillings  instead  of  sixty 
shillings,  the  par  weight, — in  order  to  prevent 
the  withdrawal  of  silver  coin  from  circulation ; 
a fact  which  has  been  kDo^vn  to  occur,  on  any 
slight  increase  of  the  market  value  of  silver  as 
compared  with  gold,  when  sixty  shillings  weighed 
a pound  Troy.  The  fence  or  hedge,  thus  raised 
to  keep  the  silver  coinage  out  of  the  melting- 
pot,  is  thus  a difference  of  somewhere  about 
10  per  cent.  But  we  are  speaking  of  a 
change  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold.  It  is  thus  tolerably 
certain  that  if  the  rise  in  price  of  butchers’ 
meat,  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound  were  due 
altogether  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  gold 
thrown  into  circulation  had  been  abnormally 
increased  by  the  Australian  and  Californian 
supplies,  our  silver  coinage  would  have  disap- 
peared. Its  value  would  have  been  undisturbed, 
as  compared  with  that  of  gold,  and  it  would 
therefore  greedily  have  been  absorbed  by  tho 
dealers  in  bullion. 

We  hope  that  we  have  shown  that  these 
questions  of  disturbance  in  price,  while  far 
from  being  so  simple  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
them,  repay  careful  study,  and  point  valuable 
lessons.  That  work  of  all  kinds,  notably 
builders’  work,  produces  mischief  when  artifi- 
cially stimulated,  as  well  as  when  artificially 
repressed,  we  think  is  one  unquestionable  out- 
come of  the  study  of  the  course  of  market. 
Another  point,  and  one  of  extreme  interest  to 
the  farmer,  as  well  as  to  the  consumer  of  meat, 
we  have  only  enough  space  left  to  indicate,— not 
to  discuss.  It  is  this,— taking  the  nominal  price 
of  meat  at  179  francs  per  kilogramme,  or  say  at 
Gid.  per  pound,  in  Paris  ; and  at  9d.  per  pound 
in  the  English  markets  (speaking  of  the  price  to 
the  wholesale  purchaser),  what  is  the  actual 
difference  to  the  consumer  ? In  other  words, — 
how  many  pounds  of  French  beef  or  mutton  are 
equal,  in  their  flesh-producing  and  force-pro- 
ducing elements,  to  a given  number  of  pounds 
of  English  beef  or  mutton  ? The  question  well 
deserves  consideration.  If  no  disturbing  elements 
came  into  play,  the  reply  would  be  that  nine 
pounds  of  French  beef  did  not  contain  more  good 
nourishment  than  six  pounds  and  a half  of 
English  beef.  Well  aware,  as  we  are,  of  the 
general  superiority  of  the  latter,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  such  a disproportion  as  this. 
Still,  for  all  matters  of  price,  there  must  be  a 
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distinct  reason.  It  will  be  a subject  of  extreme 
interest  in  social  ecmomics  to  compare  the 
chemical  with  the  monetary  worth  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  other  elements  of  domestic  con* 
sumption  in  the  rarious  countries  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  at  different  periods  of  time. 


THE  EARLY  SCOTTISH  PAINTERS. 

The  fine  arts  only  flourish  in  times  nf  peace. 
In  time  of  war  the  allurements  and  excitements 
of  the  field  absorb  the  youth  and  talent  of  a 
country  ; glory  and  honour  may  be  found  there, 
and  the  calm  retreat  of  the  studio  has  no  charms 
for  him  who  is  possessed  of  manly  vigour.  The 
artist  is  then  at  a discount,  the  people  are  too 
deeply  .interested  in  the  strife  to  give  much  heed 
to  his  works,  and  the  wealth  of  the  land  is 
directed  in  a different  course  altogether  than 
towards  the  fostering  and  support  of  the  fine 
arts. 

In  no  country  was  this  state  of  affairs  more 
clearly  defined  than  in  Scotland  prior  to  the 
union.  A small  country  with  a thinly.scattered 
population,  she  had  to  struggle  against  mighty 
odds  in  order  to  maintain  her  independence,  and 
the  intervals  of  peace  were  too  short  to  permit 
of  the  growth  "of  the  national  taste.  The  only 
art  then  shown  was  in  the  matter  of  architecture. 
Buildings  were  absolute  necessities,  paintings 
rare  and  perishable  luxuries. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  apjjeared 
George  Jameson,  the  first  Scottish  painter  worthy 
of  the  name.  He  was  the  son  of  an  architect 
in  Aberdeen,  a city  which  has  since  kept  up  its 
reputation  as  a fosterer  of  artists.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  nature  of  bis  father’s  calling  may 
Rave  given  him  a predilection  for  art,  for  we  find 
that  he  left  his  native  city  for  the  Netherlands, 
to  study  under  Rubens,  and  became  a fellow- 
student  with  Yandyck.  This  association  pro- 
duced  a similarity  in  their  works,  so  much  so 
that  Jameson’s  portraits  have  frec^uently  been 
mistaken  for  the  work  of  Yandyck. 

When  thirty-four  years  of  age  Jameson  re- 
turned  to  Aberdeen,  where  ho  married  and 
settled.  Historical  and  landscape  painting  ho 
found  unretnunerative;  he  therefore  devoted  him- 
self to  portrait-painting,  in  which  branch  of  art 
he  attained  a position  such  as  induced  him  to 
remove  to  Edinburgh. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  king's  'visit  to  the 
northern  metropolis  in  1633,  Jameson  was  em. 
ployed  to  superintend  the  decoration  of  the  city. 
Some  pictures  which  he  had  painted  for  the 
occasion  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles,  who 
commissioned  Jameson  to  paint  a portrait  of 
himself,  which  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the 
king  that  he  presented  the  artist  with  a ring 
from  his  own  finger. 

Allan  Cunningham  says  of  Jameson  : — 

•‘That  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  British  school  of 
portrait-painting  there  can  be  no  question ; nor  had 
England  an  artist  of  her  own  worthy  of  being  ranked 
above  him  in  his  own  walk  before  the  days  of  Reynolds. 
When  wo  consider  the  circumstances  of  i he  painter  and 
his  times,  his  want  of  instructors  and  models,  and  the 
various  difficulties  which  the  fanatical  prejudices  of  that 
dark  ago  mast  hare  presented  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
craeeful  arte,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  Scotland 
has  all  reason  to  be  proud  of  George  Jameson." 

In  regard  to  hie  style,  Walpole  remarks  : — 

•'  He  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  Rubens’s  scholars, 
and  painted  in  the  broad,  thin,  transparent  manner.  His 
excellence  consists  in  delicacy  and  softness,  with  a clear 
and  beautiful  colouring  : his  shades  are  not  changed,  but 
helped  by  varnish,  with  little  appearance  of  the  pencil. 
He  had  much  of  Yandyck’s  second  manner,  and  to  Sir 
Anthony  some  of  his  works  have  occasionally  been  im- 
puted." 

Allan  Ramsay,  son  of  tho  poet,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1713.  At  an  early  age  he  dis- 
played a love  for  art.  In  1736  ho  went  to  Rome 
to  perfect  his  studies,  and,  after  remaining  there 
for  a period  of  three  years,  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh. Desirous  of  widtr  scope  for  his  abilities 
ho  went  to  London,  and  there  he  met  with  so 
much  success  that  bo  was  appointed  Court 
Painter  to  George  III.  Ho  was  a man  of  con. 
Biderahlo  learning,  and  of  him  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
marks: — “Ton  will  not  find  a man  in  whose 
conversation  there  is  more  instruction,  more 
information,  or  more  elegance,  than  in  Ram- 
say’s.”  When  on  a visit  to  his  native  city,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
“ Select  Society,”  the  forerunner  of  other  societies 
which  have  made  their  mark  upon  the  literature 
of  the  country.  Ramsay  was  the  author  of 
several  pamphlets,  which  have  been  collected 
and  republished,  and  he  carried  ou  a corre- 
spondence with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
on  the  Continent,  which  he  was  well  qnalified  to 
do,  being  proficient  in  several  foreign  languages. 


Ramsay  revisited  Rome  several  times;  upon 
the  last  occasion  with  the  view  of  recruiting  bis 
health,  which  was  considerably’  shaken  from  the 
effects  of  an  accident.  After  a residence  of 
some  years  in  the  Eternal  City,  he  died  on  his 
way  home,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

As  to  his  qualities  as  a painter,  Northcote 
says : — 

“Now  and  then  we  find  tints  and  sketches  which  show 
what  he  might  have  been  if  his  hand  had  been  equal  to  his 
conceptions.  I have  seen  a picture  of  his  of  the  Queeu 
soon  after  she  was  married,  a profile  and  slightly  done, 
bnt  it  was  a paragon  of  elegance.  A professor  might 
despise  it.  but  in  the  mental  nart  I have  never  seen  any- 
thing of  Vandyck's  equal  to  it." 

Alexander  Runciman,  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1736,  like  Ramsay,  showed  an  early  predilection 
for  art.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  John  and  Robert  Norris, 
painters,  in  Edinburgh.  His  bent  was  towards 
landscape-painting.  After  six  years’  study  he 
set  up  a studio  of  his  own,  but  did  not  receive 
much  enconragemont.  In  1766  be  went  to 
Rome,  and  when  there  became  the  intimate 
associate  of  Fuseli.  After  a residence  in  Rome 
of  five  years,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  was 
elected  to  fill  the  post  of  Master  to  the  Academy. 
His  works  are  not  very  well  known,  they  aim  at 
a high  ideal,  but  are  not  happy  in  execution. 

David  Allan  was  born  at  Alloa,  in  1744.  When 
a boy  he  was  for  a time  prevented  attending 
school  from  an  accident  to  his  foot,  and  by  way 
of  amusement  ho  took  to  drawing  with  chalk. 
Upon  his  return  to  school,  he  was  detected  in 
drawing  a caricature  of  the  schoolmaster,  which 
caused  tho  indignant  preceptor  to  complain  to 
his  father.  The  caricatare  was  considered  so 
good  that  Allan’s  father  conceived  the  idea  of 
fostering  the  lad’s  bent,  and  sent  him  to  a draw- 
ing academy  established  in  Glasgow. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Allan  went  to  Rome, 
and  prosecuted  bis  studies  with  success.  His 
picture,  of  “The  Origin  of  Painting,  or  the 
Corinthian  Maid  drawing  the  Shadow  of  her 
Lover,”  procured  him  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke.  Upon  his  return  to 
Edinburgh,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Runciman  in  tho  mastership  of  tho  Academy, 
which  post  he  held  for  ten  years,  but  his  success 
as  a teacher  was  not  great. 

His  designs  illustrating  Ramsay’s  poem  of 
“The  Gentle  Shepherd”  were  much  admired, 
and  are  still  prized  by  collectors,  but  it  was  in 
depicting  humorous  scenes  that  he  excelled.  His 
“Scotch  Wedding”  is  well  knowm  from  the 
engraving,  which  procured  a ready  sale,  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  work  ho  has  produced.  He 
died  at  the  nge  of  fifty-two. 

Henry  Raeburn  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  tho 
4th  of  March,  1756.  Haring  become  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  where  he  received  a liberal 
education.  Upon  leaving  that  institution,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a goldsmith,  but  during  his 
leisure  hours  he  took  to  painting,  and  ultimately 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  that  art,  and  paid 
hia  master  a sum  of  money  to  be  freed  from  his 
indenture. 

Raeburn  was  entirely  self-taught;  for,  although 
ho  received  a loan  from  Martin  of  some  works 
to  study,  be  got  no  instruction  from  that  artist. 
This  loan  was  tho  cause  of  a quarrel  between 
these  artists,  which  was  never  cemented;  and  in 
tho  rivalry  which  nfterwai'da  ensued  between 
them  as  portrait-paiutera,  Raeburn  succeeded  in 
driving  bis  antagonist  from  the  field.  There  is 
a romance  connected  with  his  marriage  such  as 
the  novelist  is  fond  of  introducing  into  bis  pages. 
One  day  when  the  artist  was  engaged  in 
sketching  from  Nature,  a young  lady  appeared 
upon  the  scone,  whose  figure  ho  introduced  as 
an  accessory  to  the  landscape,  and  from  this 
incident  an  intimacy  sprang  up  which  led  to  the 
marriage  of  the  parties.  Accompanied  by  his 
wife,  Raeburn  went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
for  a period  of  two  years. 

His  industry  was  great,  for  not  only  did  he 
devote  eight  hours  a day  to  work,  bnt  in  the 
evening  he  spent  much  of  his  leisure  in  tho 
study  of  architecture  and  mechanics.  His 
success  was  commensurate  with  his  industry,  and 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to 
Scotland  ho  was  appointed  limner  to  the  king, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

In  his  portraits  he  concentrates  hia  effect  upon 
the  head,  keeping  costume  and  accessories 
subordinate,  and  the  character  of  the  sitter  is 
depicted,  rather  than  a mere  likeness. 

Raeburn  died  on  the  Sth  of  July,  1823,  in  his 
sixty-soventh  year. 

The  name  of  Wilkie  is  a household  word, — 
ongravings  from  his  works  are  scattered  broad- 


cast  over  the  land,  and  are  found  alike  in  hall 
and  cottage.  Since  his  time,  a constant  flow  of 
artists  has  set  in  from  Scotland  towards  London, 
where  they  have  a wider  field  for  their  energies, 
and  where  their  ability  is  duly  appreciated. 


PARIS  NOTES. 

Thebe  is  no  edifice  more  popular  with  the 
average  tourist  than  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and 
Heloiso  at  I’ere  la  Chaise.  The  reason  of  this 
general  taste  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  bub 
the  fact  is  continually  pointed  ont  by  Parisian 
journalists.  The  legendary  lovers’  tomb  is  as  fre- 
quently visited  as  the  Colonne  Yendbme.  For 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  however,  a visit  to  the 
mausoleum  has  been  productive  of  considerable 
disappointment.  The  structure  was  literally  crum- 
bling away;  and  when,  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Empire  some  tardy  work  of  reparation  was  com- 
menced, it  was  alleged  that  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  primitive  monument  was  hopelessly 
dilapidated.  The  works  were  intcnnpted  by 
the  siege,  and  have  never  been  resumed.  The 
result  is,  that  sentimental  pilgrims  can  scarcely 
determine  where  the  mausoleum  really  stands. 
Tho  little  spirets  at  the  four  angles  have  en. 
tirely  disappeared  ; and  the  four  crowns  sur- 
mounting the  canopy,  as  well  as  that  which 
crowned  it,  were  destroyed  by  the  recent  storms. 
The  complete  restoration  of  the  tomb  has  at  last 
been  resolved  upon.  The  crumbling  portions  will 
be  replaced,  the  bas-reliefs  and  rosaces  chiselled 
anew,  the  inscription  repaired  and  burnished, 
and  the  entire  monument  scraped  and  whitened. 
The  cost  of  the  reparation  is  estimated  at  6,000 
francs. 

The  solemn  inspection  of  the  New  Opera  by 
gaslight,  at  which  the  Ministers  and  privileged 
leaders  of  fashion  are  to  assist,  will  not  take 
place  until  next  month.  Very  little  of  the  gas 
apparatus  has  been  installed.  The  great  foyer 
is  at  present  lighted  up  every  night,  but  it  i.s  by 
means  of  portable  machinery,  in  order  to  give 
M.  Baudry  an  opportunity  of  studying  his  deco- 
rative paintings  by  gaslight.  This  aitist  and 
M.  Gamier  are  occupied  in  harmonising  gilding 
with  the  great  ceiling-pieces,  which,  by  gaslight,, 
will  probably  require  to  be  L-amed  in  dull  gold. 
The  definitive  illnmination  of  the  great /yj/er  will 
consist  of  twelve  sconces  arranged  in  two  lines, 
thna  leaving  the  ceiling  perfectly  exposed.  The 
Boouces  are  of  gilt  bronze,  ornamented  with 
enlaced  bronze  and  crystal  garlands.  One 
sconce  has  already  been  placed  in  the  green- 
room de  la  danse.  It  comprises  101  jets,  ar- 
ranged  in  branches  of  six  each.  The  auditorium 
will  be  lighted  with  similar  apparatus. 

One  of  the  few  prosperous  workmen’s  clubs  in 
Paris  is  the  Circle  of-Masons  and  Bricklayers, 
founded  a few  years  ago  by  M.  Chabrol,  the 
architect  of  the  Palais  Royal.  The  reason  may 
probably  be  found  in  tho  fact  that  nearly  all 
Paris  workers  in  stone  are  natives  of  the  Crease,, 
which,  like  Auvergne,  furnishes  a class  of  sober, 
obstinate,  laborious  workmen,  utterly  unlike 
those  of  Paris  and  the  South.  The  club  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  masons’  colony,  near  tho 
Pantheon.  It  has  instituted  classes  in  industrial 
arts,  which  meet  every  night,  and  practical 
lectures  on  architecture,  stone-cutting,  descrip- 
tive geometry,  &c.  On  Sundays  general,  literary, 
and  scientific  subjects  are  treated.  Several  of 
tho  members  have  risen  since  the  foundation  of 
the  club  to  be  master.masons  and  building  con- 
tractors. 

The  re-edification  of  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  is  not  yet  completed  ; the  great  Rotunda, 
in  the  style  of  Louis  Seize ; the  Salon  clea  Muses, 
the  ceiling  of  which  will  be  painted  by  M.  Her- 
mann; and  the  Salon  d’Aurore,  whicli  is  to  be 
decorated  by  M.  Rauvier,  will  be  completed 
in  five  or  six  months.  But  the  offices  are  ready, 
and  the  functionaries  of  the  order  arc  about  to 
leave  the  temporary  hotel  provided  fur  tliem  after 
the  Commune.  The  most  important  decorative 
work  is  that  of  the  Cupola,  confided  to  MM.  Ray- 
naud and  Sirouy  : it  consists  of  groups  of  heroic 
figures — Jeanne  d’Arc,  Jeanne  Hachelte,  Da- 
guesclin,  Bayard,  &c.  The  new  palace  will  also 
possess  a curious  museum,  containing  the  in- 
signias of  all  the  military  and  civil  orders  insti- 
tuted  during  the  last  ten  centuries ; and  there 
will  be  found  the  Libro-d’oro  of  tho  Legion  of 
Honour,  printed  on  vellum  and  richly  bound. 
Sir  Richard  Wallaco  has  presented  the  Order  with 
a garniture  de  Cheminee,  given  by  Napoleon  to 
Marshal  Davonst,  and  vases,  candelabra,  ic., 
from  the  Malmaison,  where  they  ornamented  tbe 
First  Consul’s  study. 
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Tho  rrofect  of  the  Seine  has  appointed,  in 
Wordauco  with  a report  submitted  by  M. 
Iphand,  a committee  to  inquire  into  the 
meliorations  to  be  introduced  in  the  system  of 
jhting  and  heating  public  monuments.  Engi- 
sers  submitting  plans  are  desired  to  treat  spe- 
ally  of  school  buildings,  which  are,  for  the  most 
wb,  constructed  on  unsound  sanitary  principles, 
rventors  should  address  their  memoranda  to 
le  Prefecture  de  la  Seine,  Direction  des  Travaux. 
Statues  and  commemorative  monuments  ai'e 
ill  rising  in  prodigious  numbers.  In  addition 
I tho  statne  of  Guizot,  about  to  be  erected  at 
ismefl,  there  is  at  this  moment,  at  the  Eoole 
38  Beaux  Arts,  an  exhibition  of  projects  for 
le  statuo  of  Lamartine,  which  will  occupy  the 
.arket-place  at  Macon.  There  are  sixteen 
rures,  one  in  bronze,  and  the  rest  in  plaster.  At 
6re  la  Chaise  another  monument  will  shortly  bo 
auguratecl.  It  is  to  tbo  memory  of  Adolphe 
bironnet,  the  well-knosvn  building  contractor, 
ho  erected  the  greater  part  of  the  new  Louvre, 
id  who  died  a year  ago.  Tbo  monument  faces 
lat  of  the  poet  Casimir  Delavigne,  and  affects 
le  form  of  a Greek  mosque,  with  all  the  ordi- 
ivy  heaviness  of  that  style.  Its  elevation  is 
30ut  seven  metres.  The  interior  contains  an 
•tar,  and  the  only  attempt  at  decoration  con- 
sts  in  a few  holly  crowns  and  sculptured 
rpresses  at  the  angles.  Lastly,  a monument  is 
)Out  to  be  erected  at  Bagnoux,  near  Paris,  to 
immomoiato  one  of  the  most  brilliant  fails 
annes  of  tho  siege.  It  is  to  stand  on  the  spot 
hero  tho  Commandant  deDampiorrewas  killed 
1 the  head  of  his  oolumn.  The  plan  is  rec- 
iDgular,  and  occupies  a surface  of  some 
lousand  metres.  The  monument  will  take  the 
irm  of  a truncated  cone,  measuring  three  mitres 
; the  base,  and  scarcely  one  at  the  top.  It  will 
and  on  a basement  of  Lorraine  stone,  and  be 
irmonnted  by  a life-size  bust  of  the  Command- 
at  of  Mobiles,  Picot  de  Dampierre.  Two  has- 
iliefs  in  bronze  will  reproduce  the  most 
lemorable  episodes  of  the  combat  of  the  13th  of 
etober,  1870.  Unlike  moat  similar  monuments 
reeled  since  the  war,  this  will  be  achieved  by 
ttblic  subscription  alone,  without  tho  aid  of  the 
tato  or  Municipality. 


EE  LATE  SmJOEN  BENSON, AKCEITECT 
AND  ENGINEER. 

We  record  with  regret  the  death  of  Sir  John 
enson,  which  took  place  a few  days  ago  at  his 
3U30  in  Alexandcr-square,  Brompton,  where, 
ith  Lady  Benson,  he  had  been  residing  some 
me  for  the  beneSt  of  medical  advice.  Sir  John 
'enson,  was  born  at  Collooney,  in  Sligo,  in  1812. 
‘oforo  leaving  for  Cork  he  designed  a number 
P works  in  bis  own  locality.  Ho  was  elected 
Dunty  surveyor  for  the  East  Riding  of  Cork 
uring  the  famine,  and  laboured  assiduously  in 
aat  position.  Ho  will  bo  chiefly  remembered  as 
lie  architect  of  tho  building  for  the  Great  Dublin 
Ixhibition  of  1853,  for  which  his  designs  were 
hoseu  in  competition.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
tiab  ve  first  knew  him,  and  we  have  a strong 
^collection  of  the  energy  and  power  of  labour 
.0  then  showed.  At  the  opening  of  the  Exbibi- 

Ilon  he  was  knighted  by  the  Earl  of  St.  Get- 
lans,  then  lord-lioutenant  of  Ireland.  He 
ecamo  engineer  to  the  Harbour  Board 
nd  city  of  Cork,  and  improved  the  navi- 
:ation  of  the  river,  by  which  the  revenues 
rero  doubled.  The  waterworks  there  were  de- 
igned by  him,  also  some  bridges  and  Roman 
'athulic  Chapels  ; amongst  the  latter,  St. 
’atrick’p,  the  principal  chapel  in  the  city.  He 
?aa  also  engineer  of  several  railways.  His  last 
rorka,  before  leaving  Cork,  in  November,  1872, 
fere,  designs  for  raising  the  roof  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Ihapol,  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Luke’s 
l^lhuroh,  both,  of  which  have  been  since  carried 
ut.  Sir  John  was  a member  of  the  Institution 
f Civil  Engineers. 


1 TEE  REGENT’S  CANAL  EXPLOSION, 
i'  The  inquest  upon  tho  three  men  who  were 
iddlled  in  the  explosion  on  board  the  Tilbury  on 
:,.he  2ud  instant  has  been  concluded.  One  of  the 
iWitnesses  was  Dr.  Alfred  Swaino  Taylor,  who 
!pas  been  for  forty  years  Professor  of  Chemistry 
5 it  Guy’s  Hospital.  Ho  stated  that  he  did  not 
iaJonsidcr  wooden  casks  to  bo  proper  vessels  for 
i;ho  conveyance  of  benzoline.  It  was  a moat 
glangerous  substance  to  uncover  near  a naked 
:ilight  j it  was  not  readily  put  out  with  water, 
I lind  the  best  thing  to  extinguish  it  was  some 


non-combustible  material.  A mixture  of  benzo- 
line  vapour  and  air  was  most  dangerous,  and  on 
a barge  would  travel  a foot  in  a second,  and 
directly  it  met  a flame  it  would  explode.  Dr. 
Taylor  believed  the  cause  of  this  explosion  was 
a mixture  of  benzoline  vapour  and  atmospheric 
air,  which  accumnlatod  under  the  tarpaulin, 
met  a light,  and  thus  ignited  tho  gunpowder. 
Major  Majendie,  the  Government  Inspector,  also 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  explosion  was  duo 
to  an  accumulation  underneath  the  tarpaulin, 
which  evaporated  or  escaped  from  the  casks  of 
benzoline,  and  reaching  either  the  cabin  fire  or 
a lamp,  communicated  with  the  gunpowder.  The 
jux-y  by  their  verdict  endorsed  this  view,  adding' 
that,  in  the  storage  and  transport  of  the  cargo, 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Compa-ny  omitted 
proper  precautions,  and  were  guilty  of  gross 
negligence.  They  also  found  that  tho  existing 
statutory  laws  were  inadequate  to  secure  the 
public  safety.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  Mr. 
Hughes,  manager  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal 
Company,  stated  that  the  conveyance  of  gun- 
powder had,  in  deference  to  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  been  discontinued  upon  that  system. 


THE  HASTINGS  TOWN  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

A BUNGLE  of  the  purest  kind  has  been  made 
over  the  competition  for  plans  for  the  new 
town-hall  at  Hastings.  Mr.  Card  having  cubed 
the  contents  of  each  design,  sent  in  a report, 
showing  that  not  a single  plan  oonld  be 
carried  out  for  the  10,000?.  voted  by  the  council. 
The  I'eport  having  been  privately  circulated 
amongst  members,  the  council  sat  specially,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  to  "consider”  the  same. 
Tho  matter  was  all  cut  and  dry.  The  mayor 
proposed  that  Mr.  Card’s  report  should  be 
taken  as  read.  This  was  done,  and  the 
members  of  the  press  were  prevented  gain- 
ing information  of  its  contents.  Then  tho 
committee  who  have  managed  the  precious 
muddle  recommended  that  tho  plans  should  not 
be  publicly  exhibited ; but  as  the  coat  of  erect- 
ing the  proposed  hall  would  far  exceed  the  sum 
voted  by  the  council,  all  the  plans  should  bo 
returned  to  compotitoi's,  and  further  procedure 
in  the  matter  be  referred  back  to  the  committee. 
This  was  assented  to,  but  not  till  Mr.  Hill 
(architect)  had  given  a quiet  reminder  of  tho 
view  he  bad  stated,  that  15,000?.  would  bo  a 
very  low  sum  for  tho  cost  of  such  a building. 
He  also  said  plainly  that  the  town  authorities 
had  put  themselves  in  a ludicrous  position,  in 
sending  out  invitations  to  compete  for  a large 
building,  to  cost  10,000?.,  which  everybody 
could  see  must  coat  very  far  ia  excess  of  that 
amount.  It  ia  stated  that  Mr.  Card,  county 
surveyor,  puts  the  cost  of  the  buildiug  at 
20,000?. 


SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  OF  ART. 

JAver^pool  Operative  Science  Classes. — The 
prizes  and  certificates  gained  by  the  students 
who  have  attended  the  past  session  of  the  Liver- 
pool Operative  Science  Classes  were  distributed 
in  the  Queen’s-road  Board  School.  Mr.  S.  G. 
Rathbone,  chairman  of  the  School  Board,  pre- 
sided. The  chairman,  before  distributing  the 
prizes,  delivered  an  address.  He  said  the  funds 
by  which  the  classes  were  supported  were  derived 
entirely  eithei  from  the  fees  of  the  scholars,  or 
from  grants  made  for  results  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  which  was  a branch  of  the 
Education  Department  of  the  ccuiitry,  so  that 
they  were  conduoteu  without  putting  the  rate- 
payers of  the  town  to  any  expense  whatever. 
He  wished,  on  behalf,  not  only  of  the  School 
Board,  but  of  the  managers  of  all  the  elementary 
schools,  to  say  how  very  grateful  they  were  to 
the  managers  of  the  classes  for  tho  very  liberal 
manner  in  which  they  had  dealt  with  the 
elementary  schools  of  tho  town.  All  tho  School 
Board  had  done  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
classes  was  to  lend  the  school-rooms,  and,  in 
consideration  of  that  service,  the  managers  of 
the  classes  had  received,  at  a nominal  fee,  any 
teacher  or  pupil-teacher  connected  with  any 
elementary  school.  What  was  a great  deal  more, 
the  managers  of  the  classes  bad  taken  as  many 
as  they  possibly  could  into  tho  laboratory,  and 
had  supplied  them,  at  very  considerable  ex- 
pense, with  materials  for  laboratory  practice. 
A laboratory  for  instruction  in  chemical  analysis 
bad  been  opened,  and  there  were  sixty-five 
students’  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  belonging 


to  the  different  elementary  schools,  attending 
it.  They  were  taught  by  Mr.  Tate.  There  were 
107  pupils  attending  tho  classes  or  lectures  in 
chemistry.  Last  year  the  number  attending  was 
only  thirty,  so  that  the  increase  was  conclusivQ 
evidence  of  the  success  of  the  classes. 

Newcastle  College  of  Physical  Science. — Tho 
fourth  session  of  the  University  of  Durham  College 
of  Physical  Science,  held  in  Newcastle,  was  com- 
menced on  Monday  week  in  the  Wood  Memorial 
Hall,  Newcastle,  under  the  presidency  of  tho 
Dean  of  Durham  (Dr.  Lake),  as  the  warden  of 
the  college.  In  opening  the  proceedings  bo  said 
that  tbo  college  maintained  its  position,‘'and  was 
indeed  advancing  in  success.  The  council  re- 
ported to  tho  governors  the  continued  success  of 
the  college,  the  number  of  students  who  attended 
the  day  classes  last  session  being  as  follows 
First  yeai*,  fifty-seven;  second  year,  twenty-one  j 
and  from  the  Medical  College,  twenty-three ; 
making  a total  of  101 ; being  an  inoi’ease  of  tea 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  twenty-five  over 
the  first  year.  So  far  as  the  entries  for  tba 
coming  session  are  known  at  present,  the  num- 
bers promise  to  compare  favourably  with  past 
sessions.  The  amount  of  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions promised  up  to  the  close  of  the  financial 
year  was  about  20,700?.,  aud  secured  a reliable 
income  of  2,500?.  irrespective  of  fees.  An  im- 
portant addition  to  tho  usefulness  of  the  collego 
has  been  effected  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Alleyne  Nicholson  to  the  chair  of  biology,  aud 
the  formation  of  a class  under  M.  G.  A.  Lebour, 
for  the  teaching  of  practical  work  of  mineral 
surveying.  Tho  University  of  Durham  has  pro- 
vided by  act  of  convocation  that  students  in 
physical  science  who  have  completed  their 
course  shall  be  admissible  by  grace  of  the  uni- 
versity to  the  academical  rank  of  associate  in 
physical  science,  aud  that  such  associates  after 
being  engaged  for  three  years  in  some  practical 
work  of  mining,  meobanical,  or  civil  engineering, 
and  having  passed  a further  examination  with 
reference  principally  to  the  work  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged,  shall  be  admissible  by  the 
grace  of  the  university  to  the  title  of  mining, 
mechanical,  or  civil  engineer,  of  tho  University 
of  Durham.  Professor  Aldia  delivered  tho 
inaugural  address. 

The  Etheldreda  School  of  Art,  Ely. — Last  year 
the  celebration  of  the  bissexcentonaxy  of  the 
foundation  of  Ely  Cathedral  was  a success. 
This  year  will  bo  notable  as  the  commencement 
of  the  "Etheldreda  School  of  Art,”  Canon 
Selwyn  having  offered  prizes  for  water-colour 
and  pencil  drawings  by  inhabitants  of  Ely  and 
the  hamlets,  or  those  who  have  been  resident  in 
Ely  during  the  year.  Competitors,  of  whom  we 
hear  a goodly  number  have  been  named,  are 
required  to  send  in  their  handiworks,  which, 
are  to  consist  o2  landscape  views  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  market-day  scenes,  which  will,  with 
other  works  of  art  loaned  for  the  purpose,  be 
publicly  exhibited  after  the  prizes  for  the  com* 
potitive  drawings  are  awarded. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AND 
THE  MAYORALTY  OF  EXETER. 

At  Exeter,  the  Royal  Archmological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  have  presented  to  tho  city  a 
gold  chain  of  office,  to  be  worn  by  the  mayor  for 
the  time  being.  Last  year  the  institute  visited 
Exeter,  and  were  so  satisfied  with  the  reception 
they  experienced  that  they  determined  to  leave 
some  substantial  mark  of  their  approv^ ; 
learning  that  the  m^ycr’s  cnain,  originally  pos- 
sessed by  the  city,  was  saorificod  in  troubled 
times  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Sovereign,  they 
determined  that  their  approval  should  be  shown 
in  the  presentation  of  a chain  to  take  its  place. 
The  mayor  last  year  was  Mr.  0.  J.  Folletb,  and 
last  November  he  was  re-elected,  so  that  ho  is 
the  first  to  wear  tho  collar  or  chain  which  his 
hospitality  and  courtesy  won  for  tho  city.  The 
gold  collar,  with  a badge  attached,  is  a work  of 
thirteenth-centnry  style.  It  is  very  symbolical, 
the  main  links  being  formed  by  castles,  tho 
insignia  of  the  city.  The  badge  consists  of  tho 
city  arms  in  enamel. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  made  the  presentation, 
and  the  mayor  suitably  acknowledged  the  gift 
of  the  Institute,  and  remarked  that  this 
presentation  carried  them  back  to  deeds  of 
endurance,  self-denial,  patriotism,  and  duty  ; it 
carried  them  forward  into  days  of  advancing 
progress,  during  which  he  hoped  it  would  be 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  in 
a continuous,  unbroken  history  worthy  of  the 
past.  It  was  a link  which  would  bind  together 
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a great,  successful,  and  deep-searching  society, 
with  a great,  industrious,  and  distinguished  city. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  afterwards  the  mayor  and  corporation 
entertained  at  dinner  the  representatives  of  the 
Institute, — the  Earl  of  Devon,  Sir  John  M'CIean, 
the  ex-llayor  of  Oxford,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Institute  and  chairman  of  the  committee,  Arch- 
deacon  Freeman,  and  many  distinguished  gentle- 
men,  including  Lord  Coleridge,  Sir  L.  Palb,  K.P., 
Sir  J.  Kennaway,  M.P.,  Jlr.  A,  Mills,  M.P.,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Johnson,  M.P.,  and  Canon  Cook. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  IRON  WORK. 

A LARGE  drapery  firm  in  Sheffield  are  at  pre- 
sent enlarging  their  shop  in  one  of  the  leading 
streets  in  the  borough.  The  whole  of  the  pillars, 
girders,  arches,  and  other  iron  work, — which,  by 
the  way,  is  largely  supplanting  brick,  stone,  and 
wood  work, — is  being  supplied  by  a ffrm  in  Bel- 
gium,  their  contract-prices  being  19^  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  tender  of  English  contractors 
and  builders. 

Sheffield  is  the  centre  of  iron  construction,  and 
if  Belgian  manufacturers  can  compete  with  the 
staple  industrial  districts  of  iron,  pay  freightage 
and  other  expenses,  what  chance  have  other 
districts  ? 

Staffordshire  is  also  invaded  by  the  Belgians, 
who  have  just  sent  in  a heavy  consignment  of 
products  of  the  mills  and  forges  of  Belgium. 
There  are  four  flitch-plates  of  the  35  ft.  5 in.  in 
length  by  IS  in.  in  width,  and  J-in.  in  thickness, 
and  each  plate  weighs  15  cwt.  This  iron  is  to  be 
used  with  baulks  of  timber  in  carrying  the  roof 
of  a new  fitting-shop  for  an  engineering  and 
ironfoundry  works  at  Highfield,  South  Stafford, 
shire. 

Messrs.  Perry  & Sons  applied  to  twenty  large 
firms  in  England  for  the  above  iron,  but  only  one 
quoted  a price.  The  English  firm  offered  to 
deliver  the  iron  at  19L  4s.  per  ton,  whilst  the 
Belgian  firm  made  and  delivered  it  at 
131.  28.  9d.  per  ton.  This  fact  is  creating  no 
little  surprise  and  concern  amongst  masters  and 
men  in  the  north  of  England. 


A NEff  CnURCH  AT  BATTERSEA-RISE. 

A NEW  Church  (St.  Mark’s),  has  been  erected 
at  Battersea-rise.  The  church,  which  is  built 
of  brick,  ia  in  the  Geometrical  style  of  arohi- 
tecture,  with  a small  tower  and  spire  at  the 
west  end.  It  consists  of  nave,  with  lofty 
clearstory  windows,  north  and  south  aisles, 
south  porch,  and  western  porch,  a vestibule, 
north  and  south  transept,  an  apsidal  chancel, 
organ-chamber,  and  vestry.  A special  feature 
in  the  edifice  is  the  apsidal  chancel,  round 
which  there  is  an  ambulatory,  separated  from 
the  sacrarium  by  an  arcade  of  brick  pillars. 
Steps  from  the  ambulatory  lead  to  a crypt 
beneath.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles 
by  pillars  of  Pennant  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
bases  and  caps,  from  which  spring  brick  arches. 
The  chancel,  which  is  unusually  spacious,  and 
adapted  for  a numerous  choir,  has  an  arcade  of 
nine  arches,  with  brick  pillars  and  stone  caps 
and  bases,  and  a dwarf  screen  wall  separates  it 
from  the  ambulatory.  From  the  chancel  the 
altar  is  approached  by  a flight  of  nine  steps, 
varying  in  width,  and  is  surmounted  by  a gilt 
cross  on  a carved  oak  background,  with  the 
figure  of  an  angel  at  each  side.  The  windows  in 
the  chancel  apse  are  filled  in  with  stained  glass, 
and  contain  the  Yir^n  Mary,  Mary 

Magdalene,  St.  John,  Simon  of  Gyrene,  JcSf^^h  of 
Arimatbea,  and  Nicodemus.  This  portion  of  the 
work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Baraud, 
& Westlake.  The  architect  of  the  church  is 
Mr,  William  White  ; and  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
the  Claphain  Junction  Works,  the  builder.  The 
coat  of  the  structure,  which  will  seat  600 
persons,  is  6,500J. 


A Commemorative  Clock  Tower. — There 
was  erected  in  1872,  in  connexion  with  schools, 
at  Stratton,  near  Micheldever,  the  Hampshire 
seat  of  Lord  Northbrook,  Viceroy  of  India,  a 
clock-tower  in  memory  of  his  lordship’s  son,  who 
was  lost  in  the  ill-fated  ironclad  Captain,  in 
which  he  was  serving  as  a midshipman.  The 
tower  was  erected  by  subscriptions  of  the  neigh- 
boars  and  friends  of  the  Viceroy.  A photo- 
graph of  the  tower  and  an  illuminated  scroll 
Betting  forth  its  object  and  design  have  just  been 
forwarded  to  Lord  Northbrook.  The  memorial 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Colson,  of  Winchester. 


One  of  the  largest  strong-rooms  ever  made 
has  just  been  completed  at  Messrs.  Chubb  & 
Son’s  London  Works,  for  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, and  is  now  being  got  ready  for  shipment 
to  South  America.  It  is  constructed  of  two 
shells,  with  an  air  space  between,  the  outer  shell 
being  made  of  boiler  plates,  fastened  by  screw 
bolts,  and  having  protected  joints,  the  inner 
shell  being  the  cases  of  fine  resisting  material. 
Entrance  to  the  room,  which  contains  about 
1,100  cubic  feet,  ia  obtained  by  two  massive  doors 
of  combined  iron  and  steel,  each  door  weighing 
nearly  a ton,  and  secured  by  twelve  bolts  and 
three  gunpowder.proof  locks.  The  work  is  so 
beautifully  finished  that  the  most  delicate  hand 
can  lock  or  unlock  these  great  doors  with  perfect 
ease. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  three  bays,  each 
of  which  is  fitted  with  four  tiers  of  iron  shelves, 
on  which  will  be  deposited  the  Government 
books. 

The  whole  of  the  details  are  carefully  carried 
out,  and  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  involved 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  there  being 
no  less  than  three  thonsand  screws  and  rivets 
used  in  its  construction. 


ON  ETCHING. 

lIVERrOOL  ART  CLUB. 

The  collection,  illustrative  of  the  history  and 
practice  of  etching,  lent  by  Mr.  James  Anderson 
Rose,  to  the  Liverpool  Art  Club,  and  now  being 
exhibited,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  includes 
537  plates.  Mr.  Rose  has  prefixed  to  the  cata- 
logue an  Introduction  on  Etching,  parts  of 
which  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  : — 

Etching  is  the  art  of  graving,  with  a needle, 
on  a varnished  copper  plate,  so  that  wherever  the 
copper  has  been  laid  bare  by  the  etching.needle, 
aquafortis  poured  on  the  plate  bites  in,  but  does 
not  affect  that  part  of  the  plate  which  remains 
covered  with  the  varnish.  If  then  the  varnish 
be  removed,  and  the  copper  plate  be  covered 
with  ink,  and  wiped  over  with  the  hand  of  the 
printer,  so  as  to  fill  up  with  the  ink  all  the  bitten- 
in  lines  of  the  design  on  the  copper,  an  impression 
on  paper  taken  by  pressnro  in  a rolling  press  is 
called  an  etching. 

“ Dry  point  " ia  a technical  term  for  a process 
ancillary  to  etching,  and  consists  in  drawing 
direct  on  the  copper  plate  with  the  etching 
needle,  the  plate  not  being  varnished,  so  that  so 
far  as  dry  point  is  concerned,  acid  is  not  used  fer 
biting  in,  and  the  impression  on  paper  ia  taken 
direct  from  the  copper.  Fewer  impressions  can 
be  taken  of  a dry-point  plate,  or  of  an  etched  plate 
which  has  been  aided  by  dry  point,  becanse  the 
incisions  of  the  needle,  used  as  dry  point,  are  not 
so  strong  or  deep  as  the  incisions  of  the  needle 
bitten  in  by  acid. 

"Burr”  is  also  a technical  term,  used  to  de- 
scribe  the  effect  produced  on  the  printed  etch- 
ing, owing  to  the  edge  of  each  stroke  of  the 
needle  on  the  copper  plate  being  slightly  eer. 
rated  or  ragged  j this  delicate  rough  edge  of 
copper  holds  an  extra  portion  of  ink  after  the 
copper  has  been  rubbed  over  by  the  printer’s 
band,  and  leaves  on  the  paper,  when  the  copper 
plate  is  pressed  by  the  rolling  machine,  a rich 
soft  velvety  appearance,  which  for  that  reason  is 
greatly  esteemed  by  connoisseurs,  and  because 
also  it  shows  the  etchings  having  this  burr,  to 
be  impressions  before  theplate  is  worn. 

Unlimited  freedom  is  the  characteristic  of 
etching.  The  needle,  gliding  along  the  surface 
of  the  copper,  meets  with  little  resistance,  and 
easily  tike?  auy  direction  the  hand  may  give. 
Etclung  may  be  practised  by  an  artist  with 
almost  the  same  facility  as  if  he  were  drawing 
with  a pencil  or  pen  on  paper,  with  this  distinc- 
tion, that  in  drawing  on  paper  the  artist  sees  at 
once  what  he  has  done,  whilst  in  etching  expe- 
rience only  teaches  what  effect  each  stroke  will 
produce  when  an  impression  is  taken  from  the 
copper-plate. 

There  have  been  controversies  for  generations 
amongst  various  countries,  notably  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  as  to  which  is  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and  of 
engraving.  But  as  to  etching,  there  is  little  or 
no  evidence  or  record  where  the  process  was 
first  invented  or  used.  Albert  Durer  etched  a 
few  plates,  but  he  had  evidently  not  fully 
mastered  its  technical  difficulties,  and  his  etched 
plates  are  not  to  be  compared  to  his  line  engra- 
vings.  Some  form  of  the  process  of  etching  had 
doubtless  been  used  before  his  time,  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy. 


The  earliest  book  on  etching  in  the  Englig^ 
language  is  dated  1599.  It  is  entitled  "A  Boc. 
of  Secrets,”  and  "also  to  grave  with  stron 
water  on  steel  and  iron.”  It  is  stated  to  b' 
translated  out  of  Dutch.  Two  things  are  ther( 
fore  shown  by  the  title, — first,  that  the  proceen 
of  etching  was  previously  known  ia  Holland' 
and,  second,  that  steel  and  iron  were  employe] 
before  copper  was  used  for  the  purpose. 

According  to  Mr.  Hamerton,  in  his  ver  i 
interesting  treatise  on  etching  aud  etchen>j 
saccessful  etching  requires  a multitude  eij 
organic,  artistic,  and  mental  qualifications.  ]], 
must  be  premised  that  a perfect  knowledge  anc' 
executive  gift  of  drawing  are  absolutely  essentia'-t) 
and  next,  that  industry,  although  it  may  give 
certain  amount  of  manual  skill,  cannot  make  atl 
etcher.  Mr.  Hamerton  then  sets  forth  ifi 
numerous  chapters  what  are  the  necessarii 
qualities  for  a roaster  in  etching,  which  may  bii 
summarised  as  follows  : — ■! 

Co7)Tpehmsiveness. — To  grasp  the  whole  sutH 
jeeb  at  once,  in  all  its  relations,  and  to  work  onl't 
with  reference  to  the  whole. 

Aistraction. — When  an  etcher  knows  that  hi| 
art  cannot  really  imitate,  he  resorts  to  abstraotioq' 
and  boldly  interprets.  ! 

Selection. — An  artist  does  not  try  to  detaca! 
one  truth  from  its  fellows,  but  to  give  the  suracii 
all  the  truths,  so  that  a master  iu  etching  will' 
fully  convey  the  ideas  of  structure,  of  light  anil 
shade,  and  of  local  colour  with  the  same  set  aij 
touches. 

Sensitiveness. — An  etcher  should  be  sensitivii 
in  the  best  sense.  True  sensitiveness  is  non 
disease,  but  the  highest  life  of  the  purest  healtbi 
(Under  this  head  Mr.  Hamerton  remarks, — " Ii- 
great  capitals  there  is  over-stimulus  from  tbi> 
excess  of  exhibitions.  In  the  country,  from  tbn) 
want  of  stimulus,  there  is  mortal  dulness,  one  o;ii 
the  well-known  marks  of  provincialism.”) 

Emphasis. — In  all  human  communication,  wher 
there  ia  energy  enough  to  move  men,  there  it; 
emphasis, — iu  oratory,  in  literature,  in  acting,  in 
painting,  in  common  daily  talk,  in  music,  eve> 
in  the  pantomime  of  gestnre.  There  ia  a kind  olt 
emphasis  necessary  to  all  etching,  even  the  moS' 
laboured,  the  delicate  accentuation  that  lives  ill 
every  stroke. 

Passion. — The  one  capacity  which  makes  al ' 
his  other  powers  available  is  the  capacity  for 
passionate  emotion.  To  feel  vividly,  to  be  pos^' 
sessed  for  a few  hours  by  some  over-masteringi 
thought  before  the  fire  has  time  to  die  onti 
of  it,  this  ia  the  first  condition  of  success  irr 
etching. 

Franlcness. — Etching  is  eminently  a straigbtJi 
forward  art.  It  does  not  resort  to  apparentlyi 
difficult  ways  of  doing  easy  things  in  order  to 
get  credit  for  difficulties  overcome.  On  the  con.i 
trary,  it  ia  remarkable  for  preferring  apparently. 

' simple  ways  of  doing  difficult  things. 

Speed. — It  is  right  to  insist  on  a certain  value' 
in  mere  rapidity.  A rapid  stroke,  when  not  soi 
rapid  as  to  miss  the  necessary  modulations,  is 
generally  better  than  a slow  one,  and  a conciselt 
expression  preferable  to  a diffuse  expression.  i 

Motives. — The  motive  of  a picture  is  not  so 
much  material  as  spiritual. 

In  these  principles  there  is  a great  deal  of  ', 
truth,  carrying  out  Mr.  Hamerton’s  theory  that 
an  etching  should  always  be  conceived  purely  as  I 
a sketch,  and  what  is  called  a “finished”  etch.  ^ 
ing  ought  to  be  nothing  more  than  a sketch  i. 
carried  farther.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  :i 
whether  the  art  of  etching  ought  to  be  circum-;. 
scribed  by  any  such  theory,  or  whether  these  . 
principles  are  especially  applicable  to  the  works  1' 
of  first-rate  artists,  like  Rembrandtand  Vandjek,  | 
MeryCE,  or  Whistler.  Genius  is  bound  by  no  tj 
rules.  It  is  essentially  original,  and  modifies,  ■ 
alters,  adds  to,  opposes,  all  previoua  cpicions  or  i' 
works  on  any  given  subject,  and  in  fact  makeff ' 
laws  or  principles  for  itself.  Mediocrity  does  ' 
not  take  the  lead  of  public  opinion ; it  makes  it  a.  : 
business  to  watch  all  its  caprices,  and  to  follow  <' 
it  in  every  casual  turning.  Genius,  on  the  con-  r 
trary,  is  not  popular[j  it  opposes  what  has  gone  : 
before,  and  so  far  as  it  is  original,  it  has  to  bide 
its  time,  and  to  create  the  taste  to  understand  ;! 
and  appreciate  originality.  Most  of  the  great  i| 
etchers,  according  to  Mr.  Rose,  have  died  . 
miserably,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  : 
portions  ofhtB  paper. 

Rembrandt  Van  Ryhn  is  the  solo  aud  supreme  ' 
monarch  of  etching,  who  developed  in  perfection  : 
its  admirable  qualities.  He  probably  prepared  ? 
all  his  own  materials,  and  kept  a printiog-press  f 
in  his  studio,  so  that  he  himself  printed  off  the 
impressions  of  his  copper-plates.  He  worked  in  i 
secret,  and  never  practised  the  details  of  his  art  i 
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»Q  the  presence  of  any  one.  The  marvellous 
effects  he  produced  have  puzzled  modern  experts 
to  discover  the  mode  of  his  operations,  so  as  to 
account  for  the  wonderful  results  he  arrived  at. 
{Ih  added  work  to  his  plates,  altered,  bit  and 
re-hit  with  acid,  used  dry  point  certainly,  and 
perhaps  the  burin,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  never 
satisfied,  so  that  most  of  his  prints  are  found  in 
many  different  states.  Of  his  own  portrait, 
drawing  at  an  open  window,  there  are  ten 
different  states.  It  did  not  always  or  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  later  states  of  his  plates 
were  the  best.  Sometimes,  in  making  an  altera- 
lion  or  addition,  a better  previous  effect  was  lost 
or  changed  for  the  worse. 

The  censorioDS  and  ignorant  have  invented  a 
low  and  vulgar  motive  for  Eembrandt’s  anxiety 
to  perfect  his  work.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
knew  the  insanity  of  collectors,  who  then,  as 
Idow,  had  a mania  to  possess  different  states  of 
his  etchings,',  not  for  their  intrinsic  merits  but 
their  rarity,  and  that  avarice  induced  him  to 
produce  these  different  states  to  gratify  these 
maniacs  and  his  own  cupidity.  The  world 
cannot  comprehend  the  insatiable  thirst  of  an 
immortal  genius  for  perfection.  This  Eem- 
firandt, — wPose  magical  works  illuminate  every 
national  gallery  in  Europe,  leaving  still  plentiful 
stores  for  the  adornment  of  the  palaces  of  princes 
ind  the  mansions  of  nobles, — whose  etchings, 
altered,  improved,  perfected  by  ceaseless  and 
profound  thought  and  unintermitting  labour, — 
the  equivalent  of  whose  works  would  now  be 
sstimaced  in  gold  by  millions  sterling, — this 
Etembrandt  was  an  insolvent  debtor  ! His 
treasures  of  Titians,  Raffaelles,  and  other  master- 
pieces,  with  a hundred  volumes  which  he  had 
sollected  of  the  finest  engravings  in  the  world, 
lie  chairs,  cables,  bed,  walking-sticks,  shirts, 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  linen  then  at  the  washer- 
iroman’s,  and  his  Bible,  were  sold  by  public 
laction  under  a judicial  execution  ;* *  and  realised 
ess  than  one-fourth  of  their  estimated  value. 
£embratidt  thenceforth  descended  to  greater 
X)verty,  and  such  ultimate  obscurity  that  the 
lime  and  place  of  his  death  were  for  nearly  two 
^tui  ios  unknown,  and  he  was  long  supposed  to 
lavo  died  at  Stockholm,  a fugitive  from  his 
lativo  land.  It  has  only  very  recently  been 
lacertained  that  he  was  consigned  to  his  last 
•eating-place  in  Amsterdam. f 

Vandyck  was  another  famous  etcher,  as  well 
IS  painter.  He  etched  the  portraits  of  a con- 
lidernblo  number  nf  Lis  friends  and  contem- 
joraries  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of| 
ntimacy.  These  etchings  are  distinguished  for  [ 
lelicacy  and  precision  of  drawing,  for  vigour  I 
dso,  and  power  of  expression,  with  the  same  * 
«cc  discrimination  of  character  and  grace  of 
iction  which  are  so  pre-eminently  displayed  in 
lis  pictures.  In  the  first  states,  as  etched  by 
nVandyck,  they  are  excessively  rare.  Tweuty- 
^;wo  of  them,  with  additional  states  finished  by 
)ther  engravers,  and  five  other  etchings  by 
7’andyck,  were  sold  at  the  sale  of  Julian  Mar- 
ihaW’s  prints,  in  1864,  for  400Z. ; but  they  were 
.hen,  and  certainly  are  now,  worth  very  con- 
aderably  more. 

Vandyck’s  career  ended  in  adversity,  and 
vhen  he  was  but  forty-two  years  of  age.  He 
Tied  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  the  study  of 
Jehemy.  Charles  I.,  who  bad  given  him  a pen. 
lion,  offered  3001.  (more  than  1,0001.  of  our 
noney)  to  the  physician  who  should  save  him, 
mt  his  ailments  were  mortal : he  died,  and  was 
lark’d  in  Old  St.  Paul’s,  so  his  ashes  were  lost 
ir  dispersed  by  the  Fire  of  London.  Consider- 
ng  the  multitude,  size,  and  splendour  of  his 
vorks  in  England,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  as 
veil  as  in  Italy,  where  ho  lived  five  years,  that 
le  had  hosts  of  friends,  and  lived  always  mag- 
liScently,  it  is  marvellous  how  he  found  time  in 
lo  short  a life  to  produce  so  many  and  such 
)eaatjful  works,  and  equally  lamentable  to  think 
if  hia  dreary  end. 

Hollar  was  another  admirable  etcher,  who 
ived  a long  life  of  incessant  labour.  His  works 
ire  numbered  by  thousands.  Parthey’s  cata- 
l^gno  of  them  forms  a considerable  octavo 
rolnmc.  Dying  in  old  age  in  hopeless  poverty, 
«ie  earnestly  entreated  the  bailiffs,  then  carrying 
(iff  bis  furniture,  to  leave  him  but  his  bed  co 
>lie  on. 

The  greatest  etcher  of  modem  times  is 

• Inventory  of  Eembrandt’s  effects  made  on  the  25th 
|ad26th  of  July,  1656. 

* t “I  have  lately  discovered  that  Rembrandt  died  in 
,W9,  at  Amsterdam,  on  the  Rozenpracht.  Hia  mortal 
Semains  were  interred  on  the  Sth  of  October  of  the  same 
teM  in  the  West  Church  (Wester  Kerk)  of  this  town.”— 
nTiteoursc  on  the  Z\fe  and  Geniut  of  liemhrandt,  delivered 
'it  Amelerdam,  by  Dr.  Seheltemn, 


Jloryon, — a rare  and  subtle  genius.  So  original 
and  full  of  shadowy  tragedy ; so  certain  in  his 
work  5 so  true  to  facts ; so  powerful  in  execu- 
tion, yet  fraught  with  mournful  mystery.  Think 
of  him  tenderly,  monrnfally,  this  timid  and 
neglected  spirit,  despairing,  destroying  his  work, 

and  perishing  miserably  in  a madhouse 

The  advance  in  the  knowledge,  practice,  and 
love  of  the  fine  arts  is  sometimes  said  to  be  one 
sign  of  the  decadence  of  a nation.  Prolonged 
peace,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of 
wealth,  it  is  alleged,  produce  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery,  selfishness  and  want  of  courtesy  in 
manners,  and  either  a disregard  of  or  super- 
stition engendered  by  cowardice  in  religion. 
With  these  conditions  (if  they  be  true)  the  fine 
arts  will  notwithstanding  advance  in  popular 
esteem;  yet  we  know  that  in  the  English  people, — 
not  meaning  thereby  that  aggregate  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  crime  which  demagogues  and 
scoundrels  call  the  people ; but  the  best  of  all 
classes,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, — there  is  a 
living,  breathing,  and  inspiring  sense  of  religion 
and  morality,  right  and  wrong,  which  is  the 
only  abiding  atmosphere  of  true  art.  Therefore 
we  may  fervently  hope  and  well  believe  that 
the  fine  arts,  rightly  understood  and  directed, 
will  relieve  the  mind  harassed  with  care,  clear 
the  brain  wearied  with  toil,  lend  grace  to  life, 
and  tend  to  exalt  the  understanding,  purify  the 
heart,  aid  morality,  give  to  true  religion  homage, 
and  by  inspiring  a wise  admiration  of  the  beau- 
tiful, prove  a delight  in  prosperity,  and  a refuge 
and  consolation  in  adversity. 

" Tier  eye  did  seem  to  lalmor  with  a tear, 

WbicQ  suddenly  took  birth,  but,  overweich’d 
With  its  own  swellinp  dropp'd  upon  her  bosom. 
Which,  by  reflection  of  herb'sht,  appear'd 
As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament. 

After,  her  looks  ffrew  cheerful,  and  I saw 
A smile  shoot  graceful  upward  from  her  eyes, 

As  if  they  had  gain’d  a victory  o'er  grief; 

And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselves, 

Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  heaven." 


ST.  PANGEAS. 

KENTISfi-TOWN — CAMDEN-TOWN — SOMEItS-TOW.V. 

HiTiiERTO  no  connected  account  has  been 
given  of  the  results  of  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
district  in  the  past  seventy  years,  during  which 
period  three  towns  have  come  into  existence. 
Somers-town  dates  its  commencement  from  the 
time  of  the  first  French  Eevolution;  Camden- 
town  was  commenced  a few  years  after ; and 
Agar-town  was  projected  thirty  years  ago,  bub 
is  DOW  swept  away. 

The  vast  increase  of  the  popolation  in  the 
metropolis  has  been  made  more  evident  in  this 
district  from  the  fact  of  its  rural  condition  but 
fifty  years  since.  Kentish-town,  too,  in  the  ten 
years  previous  to  the  last  census,  from  various 
causes,  had  been  increased  by  23,881  inhabitacta, 

I making  the  total  population  68,198  on  the  day 
the  census  was  taken ; the  entire  population  of 
St.  Pancras  being  221,594. 

The  history  of  St.  Pancras  forms  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  book,*  from  which  we  glean  a 
few  particulars  as  to  the  earlier  histories  of 
the  three  great  districts  of  Kentish-town,  Cara, 
den-town,  and  Somers-town. 

The  name  of  Kentish-town  is  derived  from 
the  fact,  as  most  generally  believed,  of  its  foun- 
dation by  Walter  and  Thomas  de  Cantalupe.  In 
a notice  of  the  “hamlet”  in  the  “History  of 
Middlesex,”  by  Moll,  published  in  1724,  he  states  : 
“ You  may  from  Hampstead,  see  in  the  vale 
between  it  and  London,  a village,  vulgarly 
called  Kentish-town,  which  we  mention  chiefly 
by  reason  of  the  corruption  of  the  name,  the 
true  one  being  Cantilupe-town,  of  which  that 
great  family  were  anciently  the  owners.  One  or 
both  of  them  built  a chapel  here.  They  were 
men  of  great  account  in  the  reigns  of  King 
John,  Henry  HI.,  and  Edward  I.  Walter  de 
Cantilupe  was  Bishop  of  Worcester  from  1236 
to  1266;  Saint  Thomas  de  Cantilupe  was  Bishop 
of  Hereford  from  1275  to  1282.  Thomas  was 
canonised  for  a saint  in  the  thirty-fourbh  year  of 
Edward’s  reign  (1306).  The  inheritance  at 
length  devolving  upon  the  sisters,  the  very  name 
became  extinct.  Kentish-town  is  nowaprebend 
of  St.  Paul’s.” 

Though  oral  tradition  is  an  uncertain  and  not 
always  reliable  source  of  the  truth  respecting 
topographical  data,  yet  its  germs  may  be  met 

* St.  Pancras.  Past  and  Present : being  Historical,  Tra- 
ditional, and  General  Notes  of  the  Parish,  including 
Biographical  Notices  of  Inhabitants  associated  mth  its 
Topographical  and  General  History.  By  Frederick 
Miller.  London ; Heywood  & Son,  4,  Cat^erine-street, 
Strand.  187-1. 


with.  An  intelligent  lady  inhabitant  (a  septua- 
gen'Oiriau)  of  Kentish-town  says  : “ You  must 
remember  that  Kentish-town  was  originally  ii 
forest — a part  of  the  Great  Forest  of  Middlesex. 
The  name  of  this  town  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  derived  from  Caen  or  Ken  Wood, 
from  Bishop  Ken,  who,  you  will  remember,  wan 
a remarkably  conscientious  man  in  a licentious 
age.  Even  Charles  II.  appreciated  his  'worth, 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  opposed  the  Popish  in- 
tentions  of  James  II.,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
seven  bishops  sent  to  the  Tower  for  resisting 
that  monarch’s  unconstitutional  dispensing 
power.  He  died  in  1711,  I think,  and  he  was  at 
one  time  the  owner  of  the  park,  called  then 
Bishop’s  Park,  through  which  a road  was  cut  at 
Highgate.  My  father,  and  grandfather  before 
him,  were  residents  in  this  town.  I have  heard 
them  speak  of  a woman  who  used  to  oome 
through  the  wood  to  Kentish-town  to  their  house 
to  perform  some  domestic  duties.  There  was 
then  a wooden  bridge  over  the  Fleet  Ditch  by 
Millfield-lane.  I remember  my  grandfather 
pointing  out  to  me  where  it  was,  and  where  the 
mill  stood,  which  no  doubt  gave  the  name  to  the 
lane.  The  ditch  in  that  part  was  in  the  forest 
or  wood,  and  was  called  Ken’s  Ditch, — bonce 
the  village  or  town  Ken  Ditch,— and  eventually 
corrupted  into  Kentish-town. 

Mr.  William  Howitt  writes,  in  hia  “Northern 
Heights  of  London,”  that  “ about  fifty  years  ago 
the  people  of  Highgate  made  their  visits  to  town 
in  a stage-coach,  which  performed  the  journey 
in  between  two  and  three  hoars;  fare,  half  a 
crown;  such  was  the  arduous  undertaking  that 
the  passengers  regularly  stopped  to  take  tea  on 
their  rcturu  at  the  Assembly  House,  Kentish- 
town.  A very  little  beyond  this  Assembly 
House,  now  a tavern,  is  the  Old  Farm  House. 
You  will  readily  find  it  by  that  name,  but  do  not 
look  for  poultry  and  geese  in  its  yard,  cattle  in  its 
fields,  or  milk  and  batter  in  its  dairy.  The  only 
cattle  are  the  human  kind,  densely  crowded  all 
round  it  in  their  close-packed  houses  ; the  only 
geese  those  who  haunt  its  spirit  tap,  for  it  is  a 
gin-shop  public-house.  But  the  other  day  all  in 
front  of  this  strange  Old  Farm  House,  as  far  as 
Caraden-towD,  were  green  fields.  They  are  now 
bouses  and  shops.” 

In  Palmer’s  “History  of  St.  Pancras”  it  is 
stated  that  “ Queen  Elizabeth  had  a palace  in 
Kentish-town.  It  was  her  hunting  palace,  where 
she  repaired  to  enjoy  her  sports  of  hawking  and 
other  amusements  ; it  afterwards  became  a 
country  residence  of  the  noted  Nell  Gwynne,  and 
occupied  the  site  of  what  is  known  as  the  Old 
Farm  Tavern.” 

Kentish-town  is  honoured  from  having  been 
the  residence  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Many  distinguished  men  have  resided  in 
Kentish-town.  Old  inhabitants  remember  fre- 
quently seeing  at  one  time  Lord  Erskine  walk 
down  Mansfield-place  to  a humble  dwelling  in 
Spriug.row. 

In  Craven-place  lived  for  a short  time  the 
satirical  writer,  and  yet  kind-hearted  man, 
Douglas  JeiTold.  In  Mortimer-terrace,  then 
having  a pleasant  prospect  of  Hampstead,  over 
the  Gospel  Oak  meadows,  lived  at  one  time  the 
charming  essayist  and  poet  Leigh  Hunt.  Howitt 
says,  “ at  one  time  Leigh  Hunt  had  lodgings  in 
Kentish  - town,  and  then  probably  it  was  that 
they  (Keats  and  other  congenial  friends)  used  to 
take  their  strolls  up  Millfield-lano  and  encoun- 
tered Coleridge,” 

In  the  year  1791,  Horace  Walpole,  in  a letter 
to  Mrs.  Berry,  informed  her  that  Lord  Camden 
had  just  let  some  land  in  Kentish-town  for 
building  1,400  houses.  Hence,  a few  years  after- 
wards the  pleasant  fields  were  mapped  out  for 
streets.  Several  builders  set  to  work,  and  one  of 
the  principal  resident  ones  afterwards  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Lever. 

The  name  of  Camden-town  was  said  lately  by 
an  old-established  weekly  newspaper  to  have 
been  derived  from  that  of  William  Camden,  the 
author  of  “Britannia”;  which  is  obviously  an 
error.  By  common  consent  the  name  of  the 
ground  landlord  was  given  to  the  new  town, 
though  some  years  elapsed  before  it  was  so 
called  or  described  on  maps  published  by 
authority. 

The  connexion  of  the  first  Marquis  Camden 
with  the  prebendal  estate  of  Cantelowes  or 
Kentish-town  was  in  consequence  of  Lis  father 
marrying  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Richard  Jeffreys,  grandson  of  Sir  John  Jeffreys, 
whose  family  became  proprietors  in  1670.  It  is 
held  subject  to  n reserved  rent  of  201.  Is.  od.per 
annum  to  the  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 
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In  an  Ordnance  Jlap  of  St.  Pancras,  of  about 
the  year  1801,  it  is  shown  that  Camden-town 
was  only  then  planned  for  additional  streets. 
Except  in  High-street,  there  were  poat-and-rail 
fences  to  the  roads  connecting  Camden  and 
Kentish  towns,  and  charch-paths,  as  they  were 
then  called,  were  kept  up  by  a rate.  These  paths 
led  up  to  the  old  church. 

The  precise  date  of  the  application  of  the 
name  to  Camden-town  is  not  very  clear.  It  has 
been  stated  to  have  been  so  called  in  1791,  but 
on  a map  of  London  and  its  suburbs,  published 
by  Carington  Bowles,  in  1793,  the  district  was 
not  then  so  described.  The  main  street  (High, 
street),  was  then  called  Sonthampton-place.  The 
road  which  connects  the  eastern  end  of  it  with 
Old  Pancras-road,  and  which  is  now  Crowndale- 
road,  then  was  known  by  the  few  and  favoured 
inhabitants  as  Fig-lane.  The  fields  then  known 
as  Rhodes’s  Fields  existed,  in  which  sorao  few 
inhabitants  still  living  have  reminiscences  of 
gambols  and  kite-flying.  In  the  adjoining 
Somers-town  Fields,  in  times  of  political  excite- 
ment, meetings  were  held  of  Jacobins — repre- 
sented in  later  times  by  Radicals. 

Somers-town  forms  part  of  the  St.  Pancras 
manor,  the  remaining  portions  consisting  of  the 
Brewers’,  the  Skinners’,  and  the  Bedford  estates, 
and  of  Agar-town. 

In  1381,  the  reversion  of  the  manor  was  granted 
by  the  Crown  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  the 
house  of  Carthusian  monks,  built  in  honour  of 
the  Holy  Salutation ; but  on  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  in  1539,  it  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

John,  the  first  Earl  Somers,  was  created  in 
1695,  when  he  was  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and 
became  possessed  of  this  estate,  probably  by  the 
gift  of  Queen  Anne. 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Ma^jazine  for  November, 
1813,  a letter  appeared,  dated  October  13  of  that 
year,  in  which  the  writer,  ilr.  J.  T,  Malcolm, 
gives  a description  of  the  rise  of  Somers  Town, 
and  of  the  changes  in  that  district  during  the 
previous  thirty  years.  Mr.  Malcolm  says,  in 
this  letter: — “A  road  has  been  made  lately, 
called  the  New-road,  which  has  intersected  ex- 
tensive fields  from  Tottenham  - court  - road  to 
Battle  Bridge ; about  midway,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  same  stood  the  famous  ‘ Bowling, 
green  House,’  which  had  been  noted  for  at 
least  a century  as  a country  retreat  for 
Londoners  on  a Sunday  afternoon ; and  lower 
down  on  the  opposite  side,  was  the  ‘Brill,’  a 
comfortable  country  tavein,  and  perhaps  more 
ancient  than  its  rival.  A few  houses  near  the 
‘Mother  Red  Cap,’  at  Camden  Town,  and  the 
Old  Church  of  St.  Pancras,  were  the  only  bnild- 
ings  that  interrupted  the  view  of  the  country 
from  Qiieen-square  and  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  buildings  already 
mentioned,  and  a group  of  tall  trees  in  a lane 
leading  from  Gray’s-inn-lane  to  the  “ Bowling- 
green  House,’  ’ there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the 
view.  Commencing  at  Southampton-row,  near 
Holborn,  is  an  excellent  private  road  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  fields  along  the 
road  are  intersected  with  paths  in  difl'erent 
directions.  The  pleasantness  of  the  situation, 
and  the  temptation  offered  by  the  Now-road, 
induced  some  people  to  build  on  the  laud,  and 
the  Somers  Places,  East  and  West,  arose;  a few 
low  buildings  near  the  Duke’s-road  first  made 
their  appearance,  accompanied  by  others  of  the 
same  description,  and,  after  a while,  Somors- 
town  was  planned.  Mr.  Jacob  Leroux  became 
the  principal  landowner  under  Lord  Somers. 
The  former  built  for  himself  a handsome  house, 
and  various  streets  were  named  from  the  title  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Somers),  a chapel  was  opened, 
and  a polygon  begun  in  a square  (the  Polygon 
and  Clarendon-square).  Everything  seemed  to 
prosper  favourably,  when  some  unforeseen  cause 
arose  which  checked  the  fervour  of  building,  and 
many  carcasses  of  houses  were  sold  for  less  than 
the  value  of  building  materials. 

In  the  meantime,  gradual  advances  were  made 
on  the  north  side  of  the  New-road,  from  Totten- 
ham-court-road  ; and,  finally,  the  buildings  on  the 
south  side  reached  the  line  of  Gower-street. 
Somewhat  lower,  and  near  to  Battle  Bridge, 
there  was  a long  grove  of  stunted  trees  which 
never  seemed  to  thrive;  and  on  the  site  of  the 
Bedford  Nursery  a pavilion  was  erected,  in  which 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  York  gave 
away  the  colours  to  a volunteer  regiment.  The 
interval  between  Sonthampton-place  and  Somers, 
town  was  soon  one  vast  brickfield. 

The  influx  of  French  emigrants,  caused  by 
the  goings  on  in  France,  has  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  Somers-town,  by  their  occupying 
most  of  the  previously  empty  houses ; and  the 


inci’ease  of  the  native  population  began  to  be 
perceptible  by  the  demand  for  ground  offered  in 
leases  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  whose  trustees  own  a great  deal 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  consequence 
is  the  erection  of  such  streets  as  Guildford- 
street,  Bernard-street,  and  the  houses  comprising 
Brunswick  and  Russell  Squares,  and  Tavistock, 
place  and  chapel,  the  east  side  of  Woburn, 
place,  &c.” 

Mr.  Malcolm’s  interesting  description  of  his 
own  times,  needs  some  additions  and  explaua- 
tions,  and  these  are  given  by  Mr.  Miller. 

When  the  first  houses  of  Somers-town  were 
built  in  1786,  the  difficulty  of  access  to  them  in 
winter  time  was  a great  drawback,  and  hence 
many  of  them  remained  unoccupied  for  some 
time.  But  when  a large  number  of  French 
Royalists  found  refuge  in  England,  no  more  ap- 
propriate spot  could  be  selected  for  them  than 
that  of  St.  Pancras  with  its  ancient  associations. 
Of  course  they  brought  with  them,  their  national 
characteristics  and  form  of  .religion,  and  their 
priests  organised  the  new  community. 

No  part  of  London  presents  a more  peculiar 
population  than  does  that  of  Somers-town.  The 
large  number  of  Frenchmen  who  made  it  their 
home  when  anarchy  existed  in  their  own  country, 
bringing  with  them  their  national  characteristics 
and  form  of  religion  ; many  representatives  also 
of  the  sister  isle,  who  seem  to  have  a natural 
affinity  in  temperament,  as  well  as  in  faith,  with 
their  more  polished  co-religionists,  besides  a due 
admixture  of  the  natives  of  nearly  every  nation, 
render  the  present  population  (some  are  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  those  who  were 
the  first  settlers  in  Somers-town)  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with,  especially  by  a clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church.  When  tho  Church  of 
St.  Luke,  near  King’s-cross,  was  removed,  for 
the  erection  of  the  Midland  Railway-station,  the 
inhabitants  of  Somers-town  were  entirely  de- 
prived of  its  accommodation,  as  that  church  was 
ro-erected  in  Kentish.town.  The  liberality  of 
Mr.  George  Moore,  however,  supplied  the  want 
by  tho  erection,  at  his  sole  cost,  of  a church  and 
commodious  schools  in  Charlton-street,  with  an 
entrance  in  Ossulston-street.  This  church  is 
called  Christ  Church,  and  was  erected  in  1868. 

In  no  district  in  the  metropolis,  perhaps,  can 
there  bo  found  more  squalor,  or  moro  depressing 
scenes  chan  in  this. 

In  consequence  of  tho  high  rents  demanded  in 
Somers-town,  after  Mr.  Leronx’s  death,  when 
his  house  property  passed  into  other  hands, 
“ many  who  could  obtain  the  means,  became 
builders — carpenters,  retired  publicans,  leather 
workers,  haymakers,  &c. : each  contrived  to  build 
his  house,  and  every  street  was  lengthened  in  its 
turn.”  The  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the  varied 
size  and  style  of  some  of  the  houses. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Somers-town,  more 
particular  attention  may  be  called  to  tho  extra- 
ordinary  transformation  effected  at  tho  eastern 
end  by  that  ruthless  reformer,  the  Railway. 
Opposite  the  King’s-cross  Great  Northern  Sta- 
tion, from  Weaton-place  on  the  east  to  Skinner- 
street  and  Brill-row  on  the  west,  and  thence 
from  one  side  of  Skinner-street  in  the  Euaton- 
road,  including  a row  of  large  houses,  in  front  of 
some  of  which  was  an  enclosed  green  paddock, 
with  trees,  and  where  St.  Luke’s  Church  was 
originally  built,  and  so  returning  to  King’s-cross, 
— all  have  disappeared;  and  on  the  site  has 
been  erected  the  Midland  Railway  Station. 

The  site  known  for  more  than  twenty  years  as 
A'^ar-town  was  formerly  meadow.land,  and  when  a 
lease  of  this  prebendal  manor  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Agar,  about  sixty  years  ago,  it 
was  of  comparatively  small  value.  The  Regent’s- 
canal  was  then  in  course  of  construction.  The 
company  proposed  to  cue  their  canal  direct 
through  the  estate ; bnt  Mr.  Agar,  a Queen’s 
counsel  at  the  Chancery  Bar,  disputed  their 
rights,  and  successfally  contested  the  point  in  a 
court  of  law.  He  obtained,  it  is  believed,  large 
pecuniary  compensation,  and  a diversion  of  the 
intended  coarse  of  the  canal,  which  accounts  for 
tho  circuitous  route  it  takes  round  the  estate. 

Until  the  year  1840,  Counsellor  Agar’s  grounds 
retained  their  park.like  appearance.  In  one 
part  there  were  several  fine  mulberry-trees. 
Tho  approach  to  the  residence  (which  building 
remained  till  lately)  was  by  a neat  lodge  and 
gate  from  the  King’s-road.  Then,  a portion  of 
the  land  on  the  Maiden-lane  side  was  let  off  to 
market  gardeners.  The  King’s-road  had  a rural 
aspect,  tho  hedgerows  being  skirted  by  poplar 
and  other  trees. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Agar  sublet  the  greater  part  of 
his  estate  on  Icasos-for  twenty-onc  years.  Tene- 


ments were  run  up  in  consequence  by  any  one- 
disposed  to  take  the  ground.  Many  were  mere: 
hovels,  erected  by  jonnieymen  bricklayers  and ; 
carpenters  on  Sundays  and  in  other  spare  time,  ! 
and  wero  inhabited  before  the  ground  flooring 
was  laid.  Hence  many  of  the  first  proprietors 
rued  the  day  they  ever  contemplated  becoming 
the  owners  of  their  dwellings  in  “Agar”  on 
“ Ague  Town,”  as  it  was  now  called  ; for,  as  a ; 
natural  consequence  of  the  want  of  proper' 
drainage  and  sewerage,  the  inmates  contracted 
fevers,  which  carried  off  in  some  instances  the 
industrious  father  or  mother,  and  sometimes 
several  of  tho  children  of  a family. 

The  condition  of  a new  town  springing  up: 
under  such  circumstances  could  not  long  be  con-:j 
ccaled  from  the  outside  public.  In  1851  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens.i 
It  had  been  in  existence  about  ten  years.  A 
graphic  description  appeared  in  “ Household 
Words.”  We  did  our  own  little  best  to  expose  its 
evils.  Public  attention  was  thus  drawn  to  the 
condition  of  this  district ; and  to  those  who  thus: 
beard  of  it  for  the  first  time,  it  became  a nine, 
days’  wonder. 

There  must  have  been  something  defective  ini 
the  law  which  could  permit  such  a condition  ofi 
things  as  existed  in  Agar-town  for  twenty  years.' 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  would  noti 
renew  the  lease  to  the  Agar  family,  the  tempt-- 
ing  offer  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  was:’ 
accepted,  and  hence  the  disappearance  of  the 
town. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  district  included  in  thal 
metropolitan  area  have  there  been  greater 
changes  than  in  tho  North-west.  The  voluma 
under  notice  is  an  attempt  to  preserve  a record: 
of  such  changes,  and  to  include  accounts  of 
buildings,  institutions,  and  individuals  asso- 
ciated therewith. 

The  author,  Mr.  Miller,  has  produce^  an  in-i 
structivo  and  entertaining  book,  which  merits 
all  the  more  favourable  recommendation  to 
pubbo  notice  from  being  the  fruits  of  the  leisure 
hours  of  a working  printer. 


THE  CLEMENT  MEMORIAL, 
SHREWSBURY. 

Mr.  WiLLtAit  James  Clement,  an  eminenfaj 
surgeon  and  good  man,  residing  in  Shrewsbury,;' 
made  himself  so  well  loved  and  respected  by  hisi' 
fellow-townsmen  that  they  have  erected  aS 
memorial  of  him  in  front  of  the  railway  station,  ! 
and  the  accompanying  engraving  gives  a repre-i[ 
sentation  of  it.  The  design,  selected  in  com-:i 
petition,  is  by  Mr.  John  Gibbs,  who  was  the! 
architect  of  the  public  memorials  erected  of  his  ! 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  at  Abingdon,  | 
Sir  G.  0.  Lewis,  bart.,  Sir  F.  Sykes,  bart.,  and 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  several  oEi 
which  have  been  illustrated  in  our  pages, — worbi 
which  gives  to  hia  name  some  distinction.  The.J 
memorial  was  executed  by  Mr.  Dodson,  of  Shrews-i 
bury.  The  general  outline  from  the  steps  to  tbeli 
top  is  graceful.  At  the  base  on  each  side  is  a tiert- 
of  three  steps,  which  lead  to  the  fonr  semicirculard 
driuking-fountains,  each  having  a canopy.  Aboveo 
these  the  pedestal  is  continued  up,  and  afforda:! 
panels,  in  one  of  which  is  a bronze  medallion  por-J 
trait  of  the  late  Mr.  Clement,  by  Mr.  J.  Durham,; 
A.R.A.,  while  in  another  is  the  following: 
inscription : — 

“ To  tho  Memory  of 
WILLIAM  JAMES  CLEMENT, 

SorgeOD, 

Bom  MDCCCII.  Died  MDCCCLXX. 

Mayor  A D.  MDCCCLXII-III. 

M.F,  for  the  Borough  MDCCCLXV-LXX, 

Erected  by  his  Friends  and 
Fellow-Townsmen 
In  grateful  recognition 
Of  his  enlightened  public  spirit, 

Consummate  professional  skill, 

And  active  private  benevolence.” 

Over  this  is  a cornice,  having  moulded  and: 
carved  details,  upon  which  rest  four  gables,  :ji 
containing  emblazoned  shields  bearing  the  arms  if 
of  the  borough,  the  arms  of  the  Royal  Free  i[ 
Grammar  School,  and  those  of  the  late  Mr.l 
Clement.  We  now  come  to  the  upper  base,;! 
parts  of  which  fill  up  the  angles  between  the’: 
gables,  and  from  which  rises  a solid  obelisk-like  - 
form  having  ornamental  bands  at  five  stages  on- 
each  side. 

• Beneath  the  memorial  is  a vaulted  chamber  of  i 
brickwork,  which  can  be  entered  through  the  I 
manhole  at  any  time,  that  the  supply  and  waste- 
pipes  may  be  attended  to,  and  by  which  they 
may  be  completely  drained  of  water  on  tho  ' 
approach  of  frost,  an  arrangement  which  is  very: 
necessary  in  all  such  structures. 

The  cost  of  the  memorial  was  about  600?. 
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[Oct.  24,  1874.  , 


THE  CLEMENT  MEMOEIAL,  SHREWSBURY. Mr.  John  Gibbs,  Architect. 


ST.  MABYLEBONE  NEW  SWIMMING  BATH  : SEYMOUR  PLACE. Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  Architect. 


Oct.  24,  1874.] 
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ST.  MAEYLEBONE  HEW  SWIIIIIINQ 
BATH. 

Tula  building  is  an  addition  to  tho  already 
existing  bathing  cBtabliehment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sfc.  Marylebone  Vestry,  and  is 
situated  in  Seymour-place.  The  length  of  the 
bath-room  is  85  ft.,  and  the  width  41  ft.,  the 
height  being  28  ft.  from  the  platform  round  the 
bath  to  tho  apex  of  the  roof.  The  dressing-  ■ 
boxes,  averaging  4 ft.  3 in.  long,  and  3 ft.  6 in. 
wide,  are  contained  along  the  sides  of  the  room 
in  recessed  arched  openings.  All  the  fittings  of 
these  boxes  are  of  ebony,  and  the  metal  work  is 
electro-plated.  The  arcading  is  continued  along 
the  end  walls,  but  the  recesses  here  are  filled  in 
with  ornamental  tile  work.  The  piers  of  tho 
arches  have  each  three  panels,  filled  in  with 
blue  hand-painted  tiles,  with  variously  designed 
representations  of  birds,  fishes,  and  water-fowl. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  cast-iron  scmi-elliptic 
ribs,  ornamented  with  gilded  scroll-work  panels. 

Tho  size  of  the  bath  itself  is  26  ft.  by  73  ft., 
and  the  depth  of  water  4 ft.  6 in.,  shelving  down 
to  6 ft.  The  spring  diving-board  is  4 ft.  above 
tho  water,  but  there  is  another  diving-board 
6 ft.  higher  than  this  one. 

Tho  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bath  are  covered 
with  glazed  tiling,  in  variously-designed  patterns, 
and  the  hand-painted  tile  border  above  tho  water- 
line, 21  in.  wide,  represents  the  appearance  of 
an  aquarium,  with  fishes  and  rockwork. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  building  is 
decorattd^with  Pompeiian  ornament.  The  tile 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
Sous,  and  the  other  decoi-ations  are  by  Messrs. 
Green  & King.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Perry  Brothers,  whose  contract  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  works,  including 
fittings,  amounted  to  4,2502.  Mr.  Butler  was 
the  clerk  of  works.  Mr.  Eaymond  Smith  is 
executing  the  marble  fountain,  which  will  be 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  bath.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell. 


EXTENSION  OF  GLASGOW  HARBOUE. 

No  hotter  illustration  could  be  afforded  of  tho 
progress  of  Glasgow  and  the  energy  of  its 
citizens  than  an  account  of  the  improvement  of 
its  harbour.  As  late  as  1755  the  west  channel 
was  only  44-  in.  deep  at  high  water,  and  it  was 
BO  obstructed  by  shoals,  windings,  and  fords, 
that  only  shallow  boats  could  be  navigated  upon 
it.  Since  then,  the  bed  has  been  embanked  with 
atone,  the  banks  elevated  and  levelled,  obstruc- 
tions removed,  and,  by  means  of  cuttings, 
dredgings,  and  straightenings,  it  has  been  made 
aa  uniform  as  a canal,  and  as  serviceable  for 
commerce  as  a bay. 

The  harbour  itself  has  been  made  as  valuable 
as  a huge  dock,  partly  by  the  deepening  of  the 
river’s  bed,  partly  by  great  excavations  along 
the  banks,  and  partly  by  the  construction  of 
massive  quays.  From  1862  to  1866  no  less  than 
160  yards  of  quayage  were  made.  Besides  this, 
there  were  made,  from  1866  to  1870, 1,068  yards, 
and  during  the  four  years  from  then  to  the 
present  year  (1874),  1,096  yards  have  been  added 
to  the  quay  walls.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
200  yards  of  quayage  are  required  to  be  con- 
structed  yearly  to  meet  the  growing  require- 
ments of  the  trade  of  the  port ; but  in  the  past 
five  years  that  has  been  exceeded  by  296  yards. 
The  quay  walls  are  now  6,557  lineal  yards  in 
extent,  or  nearly  four  miles  in  length. 

Tho  first  graving-dock  for  Glasgow  is  now 
nearly  completed.  It  is  560  ft.  long,  72  ft.  broad, 
and  20  ft.  deep  on  the  sill  at  neap-tides.  It  ex- 
oeeds  considerably  in  size  those  of  Belfast, 
Greenock,  and  Leith ; and  indeed  there  is  only 
one  dock  in  tho  kingdom  of  greater  depth  at 
neaps,  and  that  is  one  at  Southampton,  where 
the  depth  on  the  sill  is  21  ft. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  construct  an  additional 
graving-dock,  with  dimensions  somewhat  similar 
to  that  already  completed.  A new  quay-wall 
is  being  constructed,  220  yards  in  length,  with  a 
Bite  for  a GO-ton  crane,  on  the  north  side,  below 
Finnieston-street.  This  is  being  done  by  the 
Clyde  Trust  itself,  without  employing  a con- 
tractor. Several  of  the  concrete  rings  have 
been  made  already,  and  tho  committee  charged 
with  the  work  express  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
sink  the  cylinders  and  construct  the  quay-walls 
more  quickly  and  economically  than  if  a con- 
tractor  Lad  been  engaged.  Tho  Stobeross  Dock 
is  progressing  satisfactorily  to  meet  tho  in- 
creasing  traffic.  The  total  amount  of  quayage 
yet  to  be  made  there  is  3,400  lineal  yards. 


The  great  increase  of  population  and  of  public 
works  below  the  Glasgow  Bridge,  and  on  both 
aides  of  the  river,  calling  for  additional  ferry 
accommodation,  plans  have  been  prepared  for 
increasing  it,  for  carriage  and  lorry  traffic  as 
well  as  for  passengers. 


INTERMITTENT  DOWNWARD 
FILTRATION. 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.,  for  the  Asso- 
ciation  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science 
in  Congress  at  Glasgow.  Owing,  however,  to  a 
personal  accident  disabling  the  writer  from 
attendance,  the  paper  was  taken  as  read  without 
diBcufision,  and  was  not  made  public.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  International  Exhibition,  where  the 
process  of  intermittent  downward  filtration  is 
now  shown  in  operation,  is  drawing  to  a close,  it 
is  deemed  desirable  to  place  the  details  contained 
in  this  statement  before  sanitary  authorities  and 
their  officers  as  illustrating  the  cleansing  powers 
of  natural  soil,  and  the  small  extent  of  land  that 
will  suffice  for  the  purification  of  sewage  up  to 
the  standards  recommended  by  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commissioners,  if  the  area  be  nob  leas 
than  one  acre  to  1,000  persons.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  understood  that  the  assertions  are  the  author’s, 
not  ours. 

It  having  been  suggested  to  the  author  of  this 
communication  by  the  authorities  of  the  Inter- 
national  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  that  he 
should  illustrate  the  process  known  as  “ Inter- 
mittent  Downward  Filtration,”  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Edward  Frankland,  and  first  cai'ried  into 
practice  by  the  author  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  by  an 
example  to  bo  daily  in  operation  in  the  western 
annexe  of  the  Exhibition,  it  may  be  opportune 
to  state  briefly,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Asso- ' 
ciation,  the  results  obtained  from  it  during  the  ; 
time  that  it  has  been  in  operation. 

London  sewage  is  delivered  daily  to  the  several 
' exhibits  of  sewage  treatment  by  the  authorities 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  independently  of 
the  exhibitors.  The  quantity  delivered  to  the 
author  for  treatment  by  intermittent  downward 
filtration  has  been  25  gallons  daily  (except 
Sundays).  This  sewage  has  been  distributed 
each  day  over  the  surface  of  three  cable  yards  of 
natural  soil  of  a free  description.  Having 
filtered  through  the  soil  it  is  discharged  as  a clear 
effluent  by  a small  outflow  increased  and 
diminished  in  volume  as  the  sewage  is  applied. 
Owing  to  the  necessarily  limited  chai-acter  of  the 
exhibit  it  was  anticipated  that  the  purification  of 
the  sewage  by  the  soil  would  become  less  efficient 
tho  longer  it  was  used.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
from  the  following  analyses  that  the  contrary 
effect  has  been  the  result. 

The  sewage  was  first  applied  to  tho  soil  on 
the  23rd  of  June,  1874,  and  the  application  has 
been  daily  continued  since  that  date,  Sundays 
excepted.  On  the  30th  of  June,  seven  days  after 
the  first  application,  a sample  of  the  effluent 
water  was  selected  and  sent  to  Dr.  Beiijamiu 
Paul,  F.C.S.,  for  analysis,  who  forwarded  to  the 
author  the  following  results,  viz.: — 

Free  ammonia  -009  in  100,000  parts. 

Organic  nitrogen  ...  *049  ,, 

On  the  10th  of  Augnst,  forty-eight  days  after 
the  first  application  of  the  sewage  to  the  soil,  a 
second  sample  was  collected  and  analysed  by 
the  same  eminent  chemist,  when  he  reported 
tho  following  results  : — 

Free  ammonia  -006  in  100,000  parts. 

Organic  nitrogen  . , . -038  „ 

On  the  14th  of  September,  eighty-three  days 
after  the  commencement,  a third  sample  of  the 
effluent  was  taken,  and  of  it  Dr.  Paul  said  that 
it  was  “ even  better  than  that  of  the  10th  of 
August.”  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures : — 

Free  ammonia  -002  in  100,000  parts. 

Organic  nitrogen  -022  „ 

In  order  that  these  figures  may  be  compared 
with  the  standards  of  purity  recommended  by 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  disregarding  free  ammonia  as  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  they  considered 
that  any  liquid  containing  more  than  -3  part  of 
organic  nitrogen  in  lOO.OOO  parts  should  be 
deemed  inadmissible  into  rivers. 

In  the  supplies  of  drinking-water  to  the 
metropolis  by  the  eight  companies^  the  mean 
amount  of  organic  nitrogen  appears  to  be  '038 
in  100,000  parts. 


The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
effluent  water  which  these  figures  of  Dr.  Paul 
show  is  doubtless  due,  in  a great  measure,  to 
the  means  taken  to  deliver  and  distribute  the 
sewage  on  to  the  soil  with  regularity,  each  cubic 
yard  of  soil  receiving  precisely  the  eight  gallons 
of  sewage  it  is  designed  to  absorb,  cleanse,  and 
discharge.  This  is  effected  by  the  use  of  tho 
" self.acting  sewage  regulator,”  the  object  of 
which  contrivance  is  to  apportion  and  deliver 
the  precise  quantity  of  sewage  which  land,  pre- 
pared for  irrigation  or  for  intermittent  filtration, 
is  designed  to  utilise  and  cleanse,  and  this  is 
done  independently  of  all  supervision,  and  of 
the  outflow  of  the  sewers  contributieg  tho- 
sewage,  which  may  at  one  time  be  extremely 
copious,  and  at  another  little  more  than  a 
dribble. 

The  irregularity  of  discharge  attending  the 
sewage  of  smal)  towns,  villages,  mansions,  and 
all  kinds  of  large  establishments  is  found  to  be 
the  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  those  com- 
munities. Besides  overcoming  this  evil,  and 
thereby  reducing  the  comparatively  heavy  cost 
of  applying  small  quantities  of  sewage  to  land, 
the  regulator  secures  with  certainty  that  inter- 
mittency  of  application  which  is  so  essential  to 
purification.  Moreover,  the  action  of  tho  regu- 
lator is  automatic,  and  requires  no  attendant  at 
night  or  on  a Sunday.  The  sewage,  as  it  is  dis- 
charged from  the  town,  village,  or  mansion, 
flows  into  a tank  of  a capacity  to  bold  the  quan- 
tity of  sewage  it  is  desired  to  deliver  to  a certain 
area  of  land  at  one  time.  This  tank  is  provided 
with  a syphon  or  other  self-acting  means  of  dis- 
charge, and  directly  tho  liquid  rises  to  a given 
level,  the  outlet  comes  into  action,  and  the  liquid 
is  at  once  discharged.  When  the  tank  is  emptied, 
the  discharge  ceases  and  the  sewage  commences, 
to  fill  the  tank  again,  or  another  tank,  as  found 
desirable,  slowly  or  quickly  according  to  the  rat© 
of  influx. 

The  author  having  carried  out  with  success 
the  intermittent  downward  filtration  works  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  under  order  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  as  a means  of  abating  the  nuisance 
arising  from  the  pollution  of  the  Tuff, — which, 
after  answering  their  temporary  purpose  for 
three  years,  may  be  discontinued  at  any  time 
now  that  the  wide  breadth  of  land  which  tho 
Local  Board  had  previously  purchased  for  sur- 
face irrigation  has  been  laid  out  and  completed 
as  a sewage  farm, — is  anxious  to  bring  before 
the  Congress  this  treatment  as  an  effectual  way 
of  cleansing  sewage  pertuanently  by  recourse  to 
a small  area  of  land  where  land  is  very  costly. 
The  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  show  by  six 
analyses,  taken  in  the  years  1871  and  1872,  the 
following  results  from  the  intermittent  down- 
ward  filtration  adopted  by  the  author  at  Merthyr 
Tidvil. 

Samples  taken  June  and  October,  1871,  and  July 
and  October-,  1872. 


Organic  carbon  -156 

Organic  nitrogen -033 

Ammonia -063 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites  ’269 

Total  combined  nitrogen  -352 

Previous  sewage  or  animal  con- 
tamination   2‘887 

Chlorine  3-84 


Upon  these  figures  the  Comnussioners  say, — 
“Judged  by  popular  standards,  these  samples 
would  be  pronounced  to  be  fairly  good  potable 
waters.  They  were  colourless,  transparent  when 
collected,  and  even  when  viewed  with  reference 
to  their  chemical  composition  were  considerably 
superior  to  the  average  of  Thames  water  which 
is  habitually  used  for  all  household  purposes  in 
London  ; indeed,  there  is  a close  resemblance  in 
chemical  composition  between  the  effluent  water 
issuing  from  the  intermittent  sewage-filters  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil  and  that  portion  of  the  London 
water-supply  which  is  drawn  from  the  Thames.” 

Analyses  by  Dr.  Paul  and  other  chemists  con- 
firm these  results. 

Intermittent  downward  filtration  will  be  found 
equally  valuable,  whether  adopted  by  itself  on  a 
limited  area  of  land,  for  the  primary  object  of 
purification,  or  in  combination  with  surface  irri- 
gation  on  an  extended  area,  as  a means  of 
securing  the  best  return  from  the  ulilisation  of 
sewage.  The  valne  of  the  process  in  the  former 
case  cannot  be  over-estimated,  as  it  enables 
sanitary  anthorities  to  purify  their  sewage  up  to 
the  standards  recommended  by  the  Rivera 
Pollution  Commissioners,  by  the  use  of  just  as 
much  land  as  they  can  get,  if  the  quantity  be  nob 
less  than  1 acre  to  1,000  persons,  and  of  gainiuf^ 
some  return  iu  the  shape  of  crops  at  tho 
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same  time.  When  adopted  in  combination  with 
irrigation,  intermittent  downward  filtration 
becomes  the  “ safety-valve  ” of  sewage  farming, 
inasmuch  as  where  a certain  quantity  of  land  is 
t-pecially  prepared  for  intermittent  filtration  the 
farmer  need  not  take  sewage  on  to  the  irrigated 
land  when  he  does  not  want  it,  nor  when  the 
cost  of  application  will  exceed  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it. 

Where  a small  area  of  land  only  can  bo  com- 
manded by  gravitation,  and  a greater  breadth 
can  be  obtained  for  irrigation  by  pumping,  the 
intermittent  filtration  process  may  be  resorted  to 
on  the  small  plot  of  lower  land  with  special 
advantage.  In  such  instances  the  sewage  may 
be  lifted  on  to  the  higher  land  only  when  there 
are  persons  to  pay  a fall  rent  for  both  land  and 
sewage,  in  which  case  the  quantity  of  sewage  to 
be  lifted  will  be  precisely  that  which  the  farmer 
above  desires  to  take,  and  only  when  he  wants 
it.  It  would  probably  be  lifted  during  the  day, 
and  on  week-days,  and  dnring  the  night  and  on 
Sunday  it  would  be  ran  into  the  filtration  areas. 
At  times  of  extreme  dilution,  too,  when  the 
liquid  might  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  lifting,  the 
filtration  areas  would  receive  it,  and  thus  the 
cost  of  pumping  would  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

An  illustration  of  the  cost  of  adopting  inter- 
mittent downward  filtration  in  a case  where  the 
land  was  very  costly,  and  the  works  of  drainage 
and  surface  preparation,  including  carriers,  lic., 
for  distribution,  expensive  too,  may  serve  to 
show  how  small  will  be  the  rate  charged  on  a 
district  for  such  mode  of  diBjiosal,  when  calcu- 
iated  upon  the  population  and  rateable  value  of 
the  district  contributing  the  sewage,  which  is 
the  only  proper  way  of  considering  the  subject. 
In  comparing  the  cost  of  intermittent  downward 
filtration  with  that  of  any  other  process,  it  must 
not  be  regarded  as  an  acreage  outlay,  but  as  one 
in  which  the  total  expenditure,  with  its  profit  or 
loss,  must  be  fairly  considered  in  relation  to  the 
ratepayers’  interests. 

In  the  case  of  a district  containing  a popula- 
tion of  15,000,  with  a rateable  value  amounting 
to  45,000^.,  and  requiring  fifteen  acres  of  land 
to  pnrify  the  sewage  discharged  from  the  district, 
the  cost  may  reach  the  following  items  : — 


Land  £3,000 

Under  drainage,  preparation  of 
surface,  carriers  for  distribu- 
tion, chambers,  <£c 2,0fi0 


£5,000 

The  charge  on  the  district  necessary  to  repay 
this  sum  with  interest  in  fifty  years  would 
amount  to  225?.  per  annum. 

The  fifteen  acres  of  land,  being  divided  into 
three  eqnal  areas  of  five  acres  each,  one  of 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  the  daily  purifica- 
tion of  the  sewage,  while  the  other  two  would 
come  into  action  in  rotation,  would  be  devoted 
■to  gardening  purposes.  The  ten  acres  not  in 
daily  use  would  be  let  to  market  gardeners  by 
auction  at  the  highest  prices  they  would  give  for 
the  land,  with  as  much  sewage  as  they  would 
require,  and  no  more.  The  lowest  rent  obtain- 
able by  this  means  would  be  lOZ.  an  acre,  while 
the  five  acres  devoted  to  the  purification  of  the 
sewage  would,  if  let  at  a rent  or  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  secure  a 
return  beyond  the  cost  of  attendance  of  at  least 
5Z.  an  acre.  In  this  way,  125Z.  per  annum  would 
be  realised,  leaving  a loss  of  lOOZ,  per  annum 
upon  the  work.  This  sum  of  lOOZ.,  apportioned 
on  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  within  the 
district,  amounts  to  leas  than  one  halfpenny  in 
the  pound. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  with  a very 
limited  area  of  land,  and  with  comparatively 
costly  works,  the  disposal  of  sewage  by  inter- 
mittent downward  filtration  may  be  attended 
with  a loss  unappreciable  to  the  ratepayers ; 
while  if  it  be  associated  with  irrigation  under 
favourable  circumstances,  that  loss  may  be 
turned  into  a profit,  made  larger  as  the  area  of 
irrigation  is  increased. 

It  is  to  point  out  the  great  advantage  of  asso- 
ciating intermittent  downward  filtration  with 
wide  surface  irrigation,  as  a means  of  securing 
profit  from  the  latter,  as  well  as  to  show  tbe 
small  area  of  land  that  will  suffice  for  cleansing 
sewage  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Commissioners,  where  land  is  difficult  to 
get,  that  the  present  paper  has  been  written. 


Newsvendors'  Benevolent  and  Provident 
Institution. — Mr.Wm.  Henry  Smith,  M.P.,wil] 
preside  at  the  anmversay  festival  of  this  Insti- 
tution, to  be  held  on  the  26th  of  January  next. 
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PNEU-MATIC  DRAIIsAGE. 

Captain  Lieunur,  the  inventor  of  the  system 
of  pneumatic  drainage,  waited  recently  on  the 
Liverpool  Health  Committee  to  explain  his 
system  in  detail.  This  he  did  in  a speech  of 
more  than  an  hour’s  duration.  He  produced 
plans  and  drawings  to  elucidate  his  statement; 
and  his  explanation  without  the  aid  of  these 
would  be  almost  nnintelligible.  The  following 
brief  summary,  however,  taken  from  tbe  local 
Joi^rnaZ,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  system,  to 
which,  moveover,  we  have  before  now  referred  : 

“ In  a hwildinir,  in  anv  conrenient  part  of  the  town,  is 
placed  a steam-enBine.  which  works  an  air-pump,  so  as  to 
maintain  about  f vacuum  in  certain  air-tight  reservoirs 
sunk  below  the  floor.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  building 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  moat  populous  part  of  the 
town,  ifthought  desirable,  as  the  process  from  beginning 
to  end  is  not  productive  of  any  nuisance.  From  these 
reservoirs  central  pipes  radiate  in  all  directions,  follow- 
ing the  principal  streets,  and  on  or  near  these  pipes  at 
intervals  street. tanks  are  placed  below  the  pavement. 
From  the  street-tanks,  but  separate  entirely  from  the 
central  pipes,  street-pipes  are  laid  along  the  street,  com- 
municating by  short  branches  with  the  closets  of  each 
house.  All  the  junctions  of  pipes  with  tanks  are  furnished 
with  cocks,  or  valves,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure,  like  water  mains,  and  are  got  at  by  cock-boxes, 
and  turned  by  keys  in  the  ordinary  way.  Each 
street -tank  is  also  provided  with  a small  pipe, 
upon  which  the  operator  can  fi.x  a vacuum  meter 
for  his  guidance.  The  vacuum  created  in  the  central 
building  reservoirs  can  thus  be  communicated  to 
any  given  street  - tank, 'so  as  to  furnish  the  motive 
power  by  which,  when  the  cock  on  any  street  - pipe 
IS  opened,  all  the  closets  in  connexion  therewith  are 
simultaneously  emptied  into  tbe  tank.  When  the 
contents  reach  the  street-tank,  they  are  in  like  manner 
forced  through  the  central  pipes  to  the  reservoirs  under 
the  central  building,  and  thence  transferred  by  means  of 
vacuum  power  to  hermetically-closed  tanks  above  the  floor 
of  the  building.  From  these  the  matter  is  by  air-tight 
pipes  distributed  to  the  various  drying-retorts  for  its  re- 
duction to  pondrette,  or  is  decanted  in  a fluid  form  into 
barrels,  for  immediate  transport  to  the  country.  Both 
processes  occur  by  means  of  hermetically  - closed 
apparatus,  so  that  any  escape  of  noxious  gases  is  utterly 
impossible.  The  gases  formed  are  discharged  into  and 
burned  up  by  the  furnace.  During  the  construction  of 
this  system,  and  before  connexions  are  made  with  tbe 
central  building,  a locomotive  engine  and  tender  empties 
the  different  street  reservoirs  and  the  closets  con- 
nected therewith  by  means  of  a hose  from  the  tender 
to  the_  reservoir.  The  system  can  thus  be  put  into 
operation  in  any  number  of  parts  of  a town  or  in  separate 
buildings  before  being  connected  with  each  other  at  the 
central  engine  building.  Closets  of  the  simplest  possible 
character  are  all  that  are  required,  and  no  water  whatever 
is  needed:  water-closets  cau  be  used  if  desired.  The 
funnel  is  made  double,  tbe  space  between  the  two  com- 
municating by  a nipe  with  the  outside  air,  and  by  the 
operation  of  a well-known  law.  carrying  off  all  exhalations 
that  may  arise.  These  can  only  exist  while  the  excreta  is 
warm,  as  the  fa?cal  matter  is  removed  before  the  setting-in 
of  fermentation,  after  which  only,  the  generation  of 
dangerous  gases  takes  place.  The  excrement  falls,  without 
touching  the  inner  face  of  the  inner  funnel,  into  a sort  of 
hydraulic  trap,  capable  of  holding  the  fecal  products  of 
but  one  person,  and  compelling  thus  whatever  it  held 
before  the  fail  into  a larger  trap  of  four  times  greater 
capacity.  This  latter  discharges  into  the  branch  pipe 
which  is  connected  with  the  street-pipe,  and  empties  into 
the  street-tank.” 

The  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
health  committee  frequently  questioned  Captain 
Liernnr  on  points  which  cropped  up  as  he  went 
along.  In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  Captain  Liernur 
said  that  an  engine  of  seventy. eight  indicative 
horse-power  would  be  sufficient  for  a town  of 
250  acres,  which,  with  an  average  density  of 
population,  would  contain  50,000  people.  Ques- 
tioned as  to  some  details  as  to  cost,  Captain 
Liernur  said  he  could  nob  give  the  details  of 
expense  so  well  as  he  could  give  the  total 
expense.  To  introduce  the  system  into  a town 
of  350  acres,  with  an  average  density  of  popu- 
lation,  would  ewst  100,000?. 

The  Town-clerk  said  the  introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem into  Liverpool  would  cost  a million  sterling. 

In  the  afternoon  Captain  Liernnr  had  a con- 
ference with  the  Land  and  House  Owners’ 
Association.  There  was  a large  attendance  of 
the  members  of  that  association,  and  there 
were  also  present  several  other  gentlemen  outside 
the  association,  who  had  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  meeting. 

Capt.  Liernur  explained  liis  system  of  sewage, 
dwelling  mere  particularly  upon  the  closet 
which  he  proposed  fur  tbe  houses  of  the 
working  classes.  In  reply  to  Mr.  0.  Williams, 
he  said  nobody  would  be  disturbed  by  the  re- 
moval  of  the  sewage  from  the  houses.  All 
they  would  see  would  be  a man  in  the  street 
turning  what  might  be  a hydrant,  and  by  this 
simple  movement  the  closets  in  whole  streets 
would  be  cleaned  out.  He  said  his  closets 
were  erected  side  to  side  with  tbe  water- 
closets  at  the  Vienna  E.xhibitioD,  and  during 
the  time  they  were  in  use  there  not  a drop  of 
water  was  used.  When  the  cholera  broke  out 
in  Vienna  tbe  sanitary  authorities  found  it 
necessary  to  use  carbon  constantly  in  the  water- 
closets,  but  in  his  closets  nothing  whatever  was 
used  or  found  necessary.  After  the  exhibition 
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the  other  closets  were  shut  up,  and  his  were  used 
for  a period  of  three  months,  or  as  long  as  they 
were  required.  His  system  could  be  adapted  to 
one  part  of  a toivn  or  the  whole. 

It  seems  desirable  to  mention  here  that  the 
rudiments,  at  least,  of  this  system  were  in 
operation,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago,  in 
parts  of  London,  by  the  district  authorities,  for 
the  emptying  of  cesspools. 


FURNITURE  MANUFACTURE  IN  TURKEY. 

A SERIES  of  articles  on  the  industrial  resources 
of  Turkey  is  being  published  in  the  Levant 
Herald.  The  first  is  on  a visit  to  the  Besbiktash 
Furniture  Works.  These  works  are  situated  in 
tbe  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  two  hills  upon 
which  the  village  of  Besbiktash  is  built,  and 
consist  of  a number  of  two-storied  wooden  work- 
shops,  a large  square  three-storied  brick  build- 
ing, now,  unfortunately,  burnt  out,  and  the 
engine-house  and  offices,  the  whole  covering  a 
space  of  nearly  5,000  square  yards.  Adjacent 
to  the  factory  is  a large  wood-yard,  in  which  the 
raw  material  for  furniture-making  is  stacked  and 
allowed  to  season.  The  raotive-power  employed 
is  a steam-engine  of  English  consbrnction  of 
about  30-horse  power,  which  communicates 
motion  to  over  fifty  machines  of  various  sizes, 
from  the  noisy  earth-shaking  monsters  which 
square  up  rough  balks  of  timber,  to  the  tiny 
circular-saws  for  cutting  the  mother-o’-pearl 
tesserffi  for  inlaid  work,  which  resemble  philo- 
sophical instruments  more  than  machines,  such 
is  the  delicacy  and  precision  with  which  they 
work.  Between  these  two  extremes  are  planing- 
machines  for  iron  and  wood,  large  vertical  saws 
for  transforming  the  squared  balks  of  timber 
into  planks,  ribbon-saws  for  cutting  wood  into 
various  shapes,  circular  saws,  moulding,  rabbet- 
ing, tenoning,  mortising,  and  drilling  machines. 
There  are  also  lathes  for  turning  wood  and  iron, 
and  a veneer-cutter.  A large  proportion  of 
these  machines  have  been  made  upon  the  pre- 
mises, an  engineer’s  and  blacksmith’s  shop  form- 
ing  an  important  branch  of  the  establishment. 
When  Messrs.  Tubini  first  took  the  factory,  the 
cost  of  coal  for  the  engine  was  a notable  item  in 
the  year’s  expenditure,  but  for  the  last  eight 
months  the  use  of  coal  has  been  entirely  don© 
away  with,  the  fuel  used  being  a mixture  of  the 
chips  and  sawdust  from  the  machines;  the 
engine  may,  coosequently,  be  considered  as  self, 
supporting.  This  valuable  innovation  is  due  to 
M.  Coillier,  the  manager  of  the  works. 

Having  been  fully  convinced  that  the  native 
woods  of  Turkey  would  successfully  compete 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  tbe  world  in  point  of 
beauty  and  excellence,  Messrs.  Tubini  de. 
termined  to  use  as  much  home  produce  as 
possible.  The  principal  native  woods  em- 
ployed are  maple,  chestnut,  the  wood  of  the 
gum-mastic  tree  (Lentiscus),  oak,  pine,  horn- 
beam, beech,  box,  walnut-burrs,  the  wild  rose, 
and  several  others  of  minor  importance.  The 
Turkish  maple  is  a very  fine  wood  ; native  oak, 
too,  is  excellent. 

The  workmen  of  the  factory  include  car^ 
penters, joiners,  cabinet-makers,  Frenchpolisheraj 
mosaic  workers,  carriage  builders,  wood  carvers, 
modellers,  and  gilders.  The  establishment  is 
capable  of  producing  every  possible  description 
of  woodwork,  from  the  rough  wooden  gratings 
used  on  board  steamers  and  on  landing-stages 
and  terraces  to  the  moat  artistically  designed 
drawing-room  furniture.  A large  proportion  of 
the  furniture  of  the  palaces  of  Tcheragan  and 
Dolmabaghtche,  the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  and  the  man- 
sions of  Abraham  Pasha  and  Agop  Bey  Keat- 
choglou  have  been  produced  at  the  Besbiktash 
factory,  side  by  side  with  some  thousands  of 
square  pica  of  wooden  gratings  for  the  new 
armoury  at  Matchka  and  the  oak.flooring  forth** 
new  Karakeui  bi'idge.  Parquetry  for  floors  is 
another  important  branch  of  manufacture  at 
Besbiktash,  and  many  of  the  specimens  woold 
successfully  rival  the  productions  of  Arrow- 
smith  and  other  famous  European  makers.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  a very  beautifully  desigpied 
dining-room  suite  in  Turkish  and  American 
maple,  the  mouldings  being  in  violet  wood,  was 
being  completed  for  Ibraham  Pasha.  As  a speci- 
men of  artistic  design,  cabinet-making  and 
carving,  this  suite  is  worthy  of  a place  side  by 
side  with  the  productions  of  Fourdinois  or 
Gillow,  the  flower-carving  in  the  Grinling  Gib- 
bons style  being  especially  noteworthy  for  having 
been  carried  out  by  native  workmen  under  the 
able  direction  and  from  the  designs  of  M.  Fort- 
manger,  the  art-director  of  the  establishment. 
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METKOPOLITAN  DEAWING-OLASSES. 

, The  annnal  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  sac- 
icesaful  pupils  of  metropolitan  schools  in  con- 
oexioii  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington,  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Bnsbridge,  has  taken  place.  The  most  dia 
i-ingoished  prizeholders  were — W.  C.  Ray,  Mary 
.ebono ; J.  M.  Woolgar  and  E.  Spencer,  Pad 
iington ; W.  Lane  and  J.  W.  Grover,  Somers 
43wn  ; and  G.  Shipway,  Lambeth.  The  prizes 
jonsisted  of  books  and  instruments,  given  partly 
jy  the  Department  and  partly  by  Mr.  Busbridge. 
Che  Lord  Mayor,  who  presided,  said  the  Science 
md  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington  had, 
10  believed,  done  a great  deal  of  good.  Ednca- 
ion  in  every  branch  of  mental  culture  was  now 
m article  of  absolute  necessity,  and  a knowledge 
»f  drawing  was  especially  valuable  to  the  me- 
ihanical  classes.  Having  pointed  out  the  value 
tf  drawing  to  the  ship-builder,  the  house-builder, 
md  the  mechanical  engineer,  his  lordship  pro- 
leeded  to  remind  the  meeting  of  the  higher  uses 
if  art-training  in  cultivating  taste  and  elevating 
magination.  The  Science  and  Art  Department 
lOt  only  gave  them  mechanical  teaching,  but 
Iso  trained  their  imagination  and  improved 
heir  tastes.  Besides  the  ordinary  prizes,  Mr. 
Ipencer  received  the  Queen’s  bronze  medal.  In 
Vestminater,  Mr.  J.  Elder  received  the  first 
irize  in  building  construction.  In  Lambeth, 
dr.  H.  0.  Bailey  obtained  the  first  prize  in  prac- 
ioal  machine-drawing,  and  Mr,  J.  Barnes  in 
luilding  constrnction.  In  Kensington,  Messrs. 
I.  Austin  and  J.  Garrett,  jun.,  had  distinguished 
horasclves  in  building  construction.  The  prizes 
aving  been  distributed,  Mr.  Grover  (a  student) 
nnouuced  the  presentation  of  an  illuminated 
ddress  and  a timepiece  from  the  metropolitan 
tudenta  to  Mr.  Busbridge. 

We  do  not  quite  understand  how  it  is  that  the 
ame  master  has  the  classes  at  Woolwich,  Me- 
banics’  Institute;  Marylebone,  Wclls-street; 
“addington.  Boatmen’s  Institute,  Saln-atreet; 
Westminster,  St.  James  the  Less,  Chapter- 
treet ; Battersea,  Methodist  Chapel  Schools ; 
lambetb.  Boys’  School,  Horcules-buildings  j 
■omors-town.  School  Board  school,  Brewer- 
treet ; Iloxton,  Wesleyan  Schools,  Mintern 
i-rect ; Deptford,  St.  Paul’s  Schools,  Edward- 
.reet ; Keunington,  St.  Barnabas’s  School, 
'ovonshire-road ; and  Kilburn,  St.  Augustine's 
chools ; but  doubtless  it  is  all  right. 


THE  STOCKWELL  GREEK  BUILDING 
SCHEME. 

The  agitation  caused  by  the  proposal  to  build 
1 Stockwell-green,  which  has  been  so  promi- 
3ntly  before  the  public  during  the  past  three  or 
nr  weeks,  led  to  a meeting  at  the  house  of 
T.  J.  F.  Honey,  of  Stockwell-road,  on  Thursday 
last  week,  when  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Honey 
mself  was  the  purohaaor  of  the  Green,  and 
tended  to  build  upon  it,  unless  arrangements 
luld  bo  made  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
'orks  or  some  other  public  authority  for  the 
reen  to  be  kept  open. 

Mr.  W.  Honey,  solicitor,  on  behalf  of  his 
■other,  explained  the  oircnraatances  under 
bich  tho  latter  had  purchased  the  Green, 
nting  in  the  outset,  that  when  his  brother  told 
ym,  some  time  ago,  that  there  was  a probability 
its  being  built  over,  he  was  indignant ; but  on 
aminiuginto  the  matter,  he  found  that  unless 
melluTjg  were  done  this  result  must  follow.  The 
eaker  then  detailed  the  arrangement  under 
aich  Mr.  J.  P.  Honey  had  obtained  the  interest 
Mr.  Bull,  the  leasee,  in  the  Green,  there  being 
proviso  in  the  arrangement,  that  could  the 
operty  be  purchased  at  an  agricnltural  price, 
.under  500J.,  it  should  be  kept  open  j but  if  the 
ircliaser  had  to  buy  it  at  the  rate  of  building, 
ad,  le  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  use  it  as  he  choso. 
wing  obtained  Mr.  Bull’s  interest,  his  brother 
:.ve  notice  to  the  landlord  of  his  intention  to 
iy,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  lease, 
diich  gave  the  lessee  the  power  of  purchasing. 
Jie  landlord,  however,  would  not  listen  to  its 
pug  purchased  at  tho  agricultural  value,  and 
ae  result  was  that  it  had  been  sold  for  a sum  a 
■tie  under  4,000J.  The  speaker,  in  oontinna- 
|in,  said  ho  had  searched  the  records,  and  could 
u.d  nothing  to  show  that  there  had  ever  been 
ny  manor  of  Stockwell,  nor  any  tenants,  nor 
<d  a court  ever  been  held,  and  the  only  expla- 
ntion  he  could  give  was  that  the  laud  was  a 
irip  at  the  side  of  the  road,  similar  to  what  is 
jnetimes  seen  at  tho  present  time  in  country 
■les.  On  communicating  with  the  solicitor  to 


the  Board  of  Works,  with  a view  of  keeping  the 
lane  open,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Board  had 
power  to  take  over  only  those  lands  where 
manorial  rights  had  merely  to  be  purchased. 
Hie  brother  was  desirous  of  keeping  the  laud 
open.  The  question  was,  how  could  it  be  done  ? 

A prolonged  discussion  on  the  entire  question 
followed,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Cobeldicb 
said  that  the  land  was  too  small  to  bo  of  any  use 
as  an  open  space.  This  was  denied  by  other 
speakers,  who  said  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stockwell  was  increasing  fast,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  children,  and  as  a recreation- 
ground,  the  Green  ought  to  be  preserved. 

Ultimately  a resolution  was  passed  to  the  ■ 
effect  that  the  meeting  having  been  informed 
that  Stockwell-green  can  be  built  upon,  and  that 
building  operations  • will  be  commenced  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  a public  meeting  should  be 
called  to  ascertain  whether  steps  cannot  be  taken 
to  buy  up  the  freeholders’  rights,  to  secure  it  as 
an  open  space  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  borough  member 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  should  be  asked  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate 
action  was  urged,  on  the  ground  that  agreements 
between  the  builders  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Honey  were 
completed,  provisionally  that  the  Board  of  Works 
did  not  buy  the  property. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  a public  meet- 
ing was  held  on  Thursday  evening  at  the  Edu- 
cational  Institute,  Stockwell-green.  Mr.  Wm. 
M'Arthur,  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough  of 
Lambeth,  presided.  The  feeling  of  the  meeting 
appeared  to  be  unanimous  against  the  Green  being 
built  upon,  and,  with  the  view  ofstimulating  the 
residents  in  Stockwell  against  the  project,  band, 
bills  had  been  profusely  distributed,  stating  that 

unless  strenuous  and  immediate  measures  are 
taken,  that  which  is  no  doubt  the  old  village-green 
of  Stockwell  will  in  a few  weeks  bo  a colony  of 
small  houses  and  shops.  It  is  understood  that 
tho  plans  are  merely  awaiting  the  sanction  of  the 
vestry  before  building  operations  commence.” 
Two  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  meeting,  the 
first  being  to  the  effect  that  it  was  most  desirable 
that  the  Green  should  be  kept  open,  and  that  the 
meeting  pledged  itself  to  adopt  all  lawful  means 
to  effect  that  object.  The  second  resolution 
was,  that  a memorial  be  presented  to  tho  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works,  requesting  them  to  use 
their  influence  to  prevent  the  Green  from  being 
built  upon,  and  also  to  take  steps  for  bringing  it 
under  their  own  control. 


THE  NEW  SANITARY  ACT. 

A ctHCULAii  has  been  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  explanatory  of  the  Sanitary 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1874,  many  of  tho  pro. 
visions  of  which  are  concerned  in  the  explanation 
and  amendment  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1872.  After  noticing  several  that  are  of  a 
strictly  official  character,  Mr.  Lambert,  the 
secretary,  says  : — “ The  2(jth  section  is  of  much 
importance.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  uni- 
formity in  the  time  at  which  the  local  boards 
annually  commence  their  term  of  office,  and 
this  section  provides  that  henceforth  tho  last 
day  for  receiving  nominations  for  every  local 
board,  except  in  the  district  of  Oxford,  shall 
be  the  26th  day  of  March  in  every  year, 
unless  that  day  falls  on  a Sunday,  Good  Friday, 
or  Easter  Monday.  There  is  a special  provision 
that  all  elections  which,  but  for  this  Act,  would 
have  commenced  before  the  26th  of  March  next, 
shall  be  postponed  until  such  day,  and  the 
members  in  office  where  no  election  shall  bo 
pending  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  (in  which 
case  the  election  must  have  commenced 
before  that  time),  will  bo  entitled  to  continue  in 
office  until  that  date.”  To  the  public  some  of 
the  most  important  of  the  new  regulations  are 
those  headed  as  “ Certain  Miscellaneons  Provi- 
sions.”  Section  50  provides  that,  “ upon  repre- 
aentation  to  any  sanitary  authority,  that  tho 
water  in  any  well,  tank,  or  cistern,  public  or 
private,  or  supplied  from  any  public  pump,  and 
used,  or  likely  to  be  used,  for  domestic  purposes, 
is  so  polluted  as  to  be  injurious  to  health,  such 
authority  may  apply  to  tho  petty  sessions  for  an 
order  to  remedy  it.  After  summons  tho  justices 
may  make  an  order  directing  the  well,  tank,  or 
cistern  to  be  closed,  or  the  water  to  be  used  for 
certain  purposes  only,  or  providing  otherwise  as 
shall  appear  to  them  to  be  requisite  to  prevent 
the  use  of  tho  water  for  drinking  purposes.  The 
justices  may  also  cause  the  water  to  be  analysed 
at  the  coat  of  the  authority.  By  section  54,  the 
26th  and  27th  Viet.,  c.  117,  section  2,  which 


relates  to  the  inspection  of  articles  of  food,  is 
extended  to  milk,  and  the  proceedings  against 
offenders  are  facilitated  by  providing  that  tho 
jnstice  who  is  empowered  to  convict  the  offender 
need  not  bo  the  justice  who  ordered  the  article 
to  be  destroyed.  Section  55  further  extends  the 
powers  of  that  Act  by  enabling  entry,  inspection, 
and  seizure  to  be  made  upon  premises  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  unsound  food  is 
kept  or  concealed,  the  previous  statute  only 
applying  where  the  food  is  openly  exposed  or 
deposited,  or  kept  in  preparation  for  sale. 
Section  56  provides  for  the  punishment  of 
persons  who,  on  the  letting  of  houses,  knowingly 
make  false  representations  with  respect  to 
infectious  diseases  therein,  by  rendering  such 
persons  liable  to  imprisonment,  or  a penalty  not 
exceeding  20J.” 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Tho  Fever  Epidemic  at  Carlisle. — There  is  a 
marked  increase  to  note  in  the  number  of  fever 
oases  in  the  hospitals  in  this  city  since  Monday, 
says  last  week’s  Journal.  The  total  number  in 
the  two  hospitals  is  fifty-five,  or  sixteen  more 
than  reported  in  last  issue.  There  have  been 
admitted  to  tho  House  of  Recovery  during  tho 
year  174  patients,  and  to  Fusehill  hospital  157, 
making  a total  of  331. 

The  Sanitary  State  and  Water  Supjyly  of 
Hexham, — At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
Hexham  Local  Board,  Dr.  Daniel  Jackson, 
medical  officer  of  health,  presented  a lengthy 
report  upon  tho  sanitary  state  of  the  town. 
Many  of  the  yards,  such  as  Victoria-yard,  were 
in  a very  foul  and  loathsome  condition.  There 
had  been  deaths  from  typhoid  or  enteric  fever, 
and  he  had  been  unable  to  trace  that  disease  to 
any  other  source  than  the  interruption  of  the 
daily  supply  of  water.  He  had  previously  stated 
his  opinion  respecting  the  dangi-r  of  an  inter- 
mittent supply  of  water  in  a town  like  Hexham, 
where  a system  of  drainage  had  been  adopted 
which  required  frequent  flushiog  and  proper 
ventilation.  He  agreed  with  those  who  held 
that  no  real  (saving  was  effected  by  turning  off 
the  water  during  a considerable  portion  of  each 
day.  That  had  been  well  shown  at  Norwich  and 
Liverpool,  whoi'e,  with  an  intermittent  supply, 
the  consumption  was  twenty-fire  gallons  ahead, 
while  it  fell  to  fifteen  gallons  a head  with  a con- 
stant supply.  The  health  of  the  people  was 
seriously  endangered  until  a constant  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  was  procured,  until  tho 
yards  were  thoroughly  cleansed  and  kept  per- 
mauently  clean  under  a rigid  and  frequent 
inspection,  and  until  all  slaughter-houses  were 
removed  from  crowded  yards  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  death-rate — 31  in  the  1,000 — was  excessive. 
He  recommended  the  establishment  of  a cottage 
hospital.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it 
was  resolved  to  remove  all  the  restrictions  upon 
the  water  supply,  and  give  a constant  supply  to 
the  town,  and  also  to  institute  a careful  and 
minnte  inspection  of  the  town  once  in  every 
month. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Castle  Church, 
Stafford. — An  inquiry  has  been  held  at  tho  Guild- 
hall by  Lieut.-Col.  Ronsonby  Cox,  Government 
Inspector,  with  reference  to  the  proposal  for 
uniting  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Castle  Church 
which  is  outside  the  municipal  borough  with  the 
borough  for  sanitary  purposes.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
and  Board  of  Guardians.  The  proceedings  took 
the  form  of  a general  discussion  upon  the  sani- 
tary  requirements  of  tho  borough  and  Castle 
Church ; tho  proposals  put  forward  for  a joint 
governing  body  of  members  of  the  Council  and 
Guardians  with  respect  to  Castle  Town,  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1872  j the  question  of  the 
Guardians  giving  up  the  sole  government  of 
that  part  of  the  parish  to  the  Council ; the  dc- 
sirableness  of  increasing  the  present  area  of  the 
municipal  borough  so  as  to  make  it  include 
Castle  Town ; the  various  systems  of  sewage 
brought  from  time  to  time  before  the  authorities  j 
and  the  probable  coat  of  a general  system  of 
deep  sewerage  for  the  whole  borough  j matters 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  brought 
forward  in  the  Town  Council,  and  Commis- 
sioners’, and  Board  of  Guardians'  meetings. 
The  Government  Inspector  explained  that  be 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  that  the 
Council  had  been  good  enough  to  permit  him  to 
hold  the  inquiry  in  that  room.  He  had  been 
sent  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
if  the  Council  had  not  given  him  the  use  of  that 
room  he  should  have  been  obliged  to  hold  his 
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inquiry  at  a hotel.  Mr.  Austin  did  not  appear 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and  several 
times  expressed  his  regret  that  there  was  no 
chairman.  He  could  not  see  that  the  Inspector 
had  any  position  wbatover  there.  At  the  close, 
however,  he  thanked  him  on  behalf  of  the  town 
for  the  advice  and  information  he  had  given. 
The  Government  Inspector,  in  remarking  that 
ho  should  have  to  report  to  the  Local  Govern, 
ment  Board  whether  there  was  any  necessity  for 
them  to  take  steps  in  the  matter  at  once,  ex- 
pressed  his  opinion  that  from  what  ho  had  heard 
and  seen  the  Ror’al  Sanitary  Authority  had  only 
done  their  duty  in  bringing  the  subject  before 
the  Board. 

Chepstcnv. — The  members  of  the  Rui’al  Sani. 
tary  Authority  have  met  to  discuss  what  steps 
should  be  taken  with  the  view  to  arrest  the 
ravages  of  scarlet  fever  now  prevailing  in  the 
district.  The  local  sanitary  inspector  stated 
that  since  the  last  meeting  scarlet  fever  had 
broken  out  at  Broadwell  and  Morriston.  Dr. 
Bond,  the  medical  ofiicer,  in  answer  to  the 
chamman,  said  that  the  only  suggestion  he  could 
make  as  to  a means  of  arresting  the  spread  of 
contagion  was,  that  two  cottage  hospitals,  i.c., 
cottages  to  which  sufferers  from  fever  could  be 
removed,  and  where  |.they  could  be  attended  by 
the  medical  officers  of  the  union,  and  nurses 
appointed  by  the  committee,  should  be  erected 
in  different  parts  of  the  union.  With  regard  to 
the  cost,  he  instanced  the  system  adopted  at 
Cirencester,  where  what  was  known  as  one  of  the 
old  post-houses  was  fitted  up  as  a cottage  hos- 
pital, and  was  occupied  by  a man  and  his  wife, 
the  latter  of  whom  attended  as  a nurse  upon 
patients  who  were  brought  in,  at  a remuneration 
of  10s.  per  week,  and  after  the  patients  had 
recovered,  the  premises  were  thoroughly  disiu- 
fected,  and  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  old 
people  as  before,  the  cost  of  this  arrangement 
being  comparatively  very  trifling.  He  con- 
sidered it  was  the  duty  of  sanitary  authorities  to 
do  all  that  lay  in  their  power,  and  at  any  coat, 
to  check  the  spread  of  contagion.  Disinfection 
was  simply  a palliative  'measure.  The  only 
remedy,  in  his  opinion,  was  isolation.  It  was 
ultimately  agreed  that  the  local  sanitary  inspector 
should  make  inquiries  as  to  the  sites  for  the  erec- 
tion of  cottages  suitable  for  hospitals  at  different 
points  of  the  district,  and  report  to  the  next 
meeting.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  clerk  be 
instructed  to  write  to  the  Chepstow  Local  Board 
— the  Urbau  Sanitary  Authority — asking  them 
to  appoint  a deputation  to  meet  this  committee 
to  consider  the  subject  of  erecting  a jointcottage 
hospital  fur  Chepstow  and  the  adjoining  portion 
of  the  rural  sanitary  district. 


SUSSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Autumn  Excursion  of  the  Sussex  Archaso- 
logical  Society  was  made  to  Polegate,  the  special 
object  being  to  visit  Wilmington  to  inspect  the 
recently  restored  “ Long  Man.”  About  fifty 
members  arrived  at  Polegate.  Several  of  the 
party  walked  the  distance. 

Arrived  at  Wilmington,  which  is  situated  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  Downs,  the  party  first  visited 
the  Church,  which,  however,  beyond  its  age, 
furnished  but  a small  amount  of  interest. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ellman,  rector  of  Berwick,  drew 
attention  to  the  large  amount  of  chalk  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  edifice,  endorsing  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  architect  that  chalk  could 
bo  profitably  used  in  such  buildings.  To  be 
safely  utilised  it  requked  burning  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  get  the  pit-damp  from  it,  when, 
being  thus  properly  seasoned,  it  would  last  for 
centuries. 

Leaving  the  church,  the  party  started  for  the 
Priory,  and,  on  turning  the  bend  in  the  road, 
found  themselves  in  full  view  of  the  “ Long 
Man,”  which,  thanks  to  its  restoration,  "stood 
out  ” with  excellent  effect.  The  “Long  Man,” 
•or  Wilmington  Giant,  is  an  outline  cut  in  the 
turf  oil  the  side  of  the  Downs,  representing  the 
nude  figure  of  a gigantic  man.  Its  arms  aro 
partly  extended,  and  it  supports  with  each  hand 
a stair,  each  of  which  is  as  long  as  the  figure.  Its 
execution  is  artistic,  although  its  immensity — it 
is  210  ft.  in  height — gives  it,  on  a close  inspeo- 
tiou,  a rnde  appearance.  From  the  Priory,  bow. 
ever,  it  bears  the  appearance  of  a well-propor- 
tioned figure,  standing  upright.  The  “ Long 
Man”  has  been  restored  by  subscription,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Sussex  Arcbmological 
Society,  who,  before  proceeding  with  the  work, 
took  the  advice  of  Mr.  Phene,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Phene,  at  the  request  of  the  company, 


gave  his  reasons  for  attributing  to  the  “ Giant” 
a great  antiquity,  and  for  esteeming  it  an  object 
of  intense  interest. 

In  reply  to  a question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
staves  held  by  the  figure,  Mr.  Phene  said  that  he 
had  bad  a diagram  placed  in  his  hands  which 
represented  them  as  a rake  and  a scythe,  and 
transformed  the  figure  into  that  of  a hay-maker, 
tie  and  all  complete.  If  they  were  right  in  as- 
suming that  the  figure  was  Oriental  in  its  origin, 
they  could  hardly  accept  that.  The  staves  might 
or  might  not  be  intended  for  the  instruments 
named;  but  it  was  probable  that  their  meaning 
was  lost.  Probably  they  had  an  astronomical  or 
solar  purpose;  for  it  might  bo  taken  as  a fact 
that  similar  figures  to  this  were  used  by  the 
ancients  as  measurements  of  time  as  commonly 
as  watches  and  clocks  were  now  used.  Some  of 
these  remains  went  further,  and  assisted  in 
determining  the  seasons. 

We  have  received  a strong  condemnation  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  catting  in  the  turf  has 
been  restored  and  doctored,  but  we  are  not  at  i 
this  moment  in  a position  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
the  subject. 


ARTIZANS’  HOUSES  IN  DUNDEE. 

Tue  Dundee  Working  Men’s  Building  Com- 
pany, we  are  informed,  are  about  to  erect  two 
blocks  of  concrete  houses  for  artisans.  There 
will  be  two  rows  of  houses,  with  gardens  be- 
tween, and  each  facing  50-ft.  streets.  The  rows 
will  each  be  470  ft.  in  length,  while  the  distance 
from  the  face  of  the  one  block  to  that  of  the 
other  will  be  146  ft.,  representing  the  ground 
covered  by  the  blocks  and  gardens.  There  will 
be  twenty-two  blocks  in  all,  each  containing  six 
booses,  two  on  each  floor.  The  blocks  will  bo 
three  stories  high,  without  attics.  There  will 
be  twelve  blocks  of  three-roomed  houses,  and 
ten  blocks  of  two-roomed  houses.  Each  house 
has  within  itself  a W.C.  and  scullery.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  features  of  the  scheme,  but  the 
closets  are  badly  placed  for  ventilation. 


HAYERSTOCK-HILL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  been  opened.  They  stand 
on  a plot  of  ground  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s-road  and  Haverstoek-hill,  having  com- 
munication from  eacli,  and  consist  of  two  sepa- 
rate and  detached  buildings,  one  devoted  to  the 
use  of  infants,  and  the  other  to  that  of  boys  and 
girls. 

The  infant  schools  aro  built  in  the  form  of  a re- 
versed  H,  and  consist  of  two  large  rooms,  40  ft.  by 
26  ft.,  which  can  be  thrown  into  one  by  means 
of  sliding  doors,  with  two  class-rooms  attached, 
20  ft.  by  15  ft.  6 in.,  at  the  end,  adjoining  the 
other  end,  but  entirely  separated  from  the 
school-rooms,  aro  the  babies’  rooms,  20  ft.  by 
15  ft.,  also  available  as  one  by  means  of  sliding 
doors. 

The  schools  and  babies’  rooms  are  fitted  with 
galleries  to  seat  the  children,  according  to  the 
usual  method  adopted  by  the  School  Board. 

Tho  schools  for  boys  and  girls  will  be  con- 
ducted on  tho  German  system,  and  consist  of 
ten  large  class-rooms,  surrounding  a central  hall 
74  ft.  by  41  ft.,  each  class-room  averaging  25  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  capable  of  holding  from  forty  to  sixty 
children.  Some  of  these  class-rooms  are  divided 
by  sliding  doors,  and  others  by  fixed  glass  parti- 
tions,  and  the  whole  have  their  space  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  pupils’  desks,  arranged  in  steps, 
so  that  the  teacher  has  a distinct  view  of  each 
scholar  in  his  class.  This  is  peculiar  to  this 
school. 

Tho  central  hall  is  covered  with  an  iron  and 
glass  roof,  partially  ceiled  with  matched  board- 
ing. The  acoustic^  results  arising  from  this  ar- 
rangement are  said  to  be  good.  Means  for 
warming  and  ventilation,  are  provided  by  Chap, 
man’s  patent  stoves. 

The  floors  consist  of  wood  cubes  laid  on  con- 
crete. Attached  to  the  schools  are  teachers’ 
rooms,  with  lavatories  and  cloak-rooms  for  the 
children. 

The  master’s  house  stands  in  a pleasant 
garden,  the  caretaker’s  lodge  being  a separate 
building. 

The  sanitary  conveniences  are  placed  at  some 
distance  from  the  buildings,  access  to  them  being 
obtained  by  covered-ways. 

The  school  and  class  rooms  will  accommodate 
about  1,000  children.  Every  means  have  been 
taken  to  provide  for  their  health  and  comfort 
while  in  the  buildings. 

Ample  playgrounds  are  attached  for  boys, 


girls,  and  infants,  the  former  entering  from' 
Truro.street,  and  the  latter  from  either  Craddock-: 
street,  or  by  a picturesque  private  approach; 
from  Haverstock-hill. 

The  schools  are  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  the  archicect  to  tbo  School 
Board  for  London,  and  are  carried  out  in  the! 
style  known  as  that  of  Queen  Anno.  The  works! 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Wall,  Brothers# 
of  Kentish-town  ; the  iron  and  glass  roof  being 
supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Riley,  Brothers,  of 
Kingaland-road.  Mr.  E.  Sibson  has  acted  for' 
the  Board  as  clerk  of  works. 

The  amount  of  the  contract  for  the  building 
was  a little  over  9,OOOJ. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  TRAMWAYS. 

At  tho  Edinburgh  Court  of  Sessions,  Lord 
Ormidale  sitting  as  Lord  Ordinary,  had  before 
him  the  appeal  made  by  the  Glasgow  Tramway 
Company  and  the  Vale  of  Clyde  Tramway  Com'< 
pany  against  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Dods,  Govern.- 
ment  valuer.  The  Yale  of  Clyde  tramways  were 
valued  by  Mr.  Dods  at  200L  per  mile.  Upon 
the  portion  of  their  system  in  Glasgow  they 
were  willing  to  pay  this  sum,  but  upon  the 
section  of  their  line  from  Greenock  to  Gourook# 
which  as  they  maintained  is  conducted  at  a loss; 
they  demurred  to  paying  on  so  large  a sumo 
From  the  statement  of  the  Dean  of  Facultyi 
who  was  for  the  appellants,  it  appeared  that  s 
conference  had  been  held  between  the  partiesi 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  valuation  hac 
been  reduced  to  1151.  odd  per  mile,  and  the  totai 
valuation  of  1,230J.  brought  down  to  6151.  Th^ 
appeal  was  accordingly  sustained,  and  an  entry 
ordered  to  be  made  in  the  valuation.roll  ii 
accordance  with  the  agreement.  With  regard  tc 
the  Glasgow  tramways,  the  valuation  last  yeai 
was  fixed  at  2001.  per  mile,  but  this  year  tha; 
sum  was  raised  by  Mr.  Dods  to  5001.  The  com 
pany  apjiealed  against  this  valuation,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  exce,ssive.  After  some  disl 
cuBsion,  a compromise  was  effected.  The  tota 
valuation  made  up  by  Mr.  Dods  was  8,7181: 
including  2,0001.  for  stables,  or  about  5001.  pa 
mile  for  thirteen  miles.  The  company’s  valua 
tion  was  4,786Z.,  or  about  3001.  per  mile.  The’ 
parties  agreed  to  add  these  sums  together,  and 
take  the  half,  or  5,7001.,  as  the  valuation  for  tht 
current  year.  With  respect  to  the  2,0001* 
included  in  Mr.  Dods’s  valuation  for  stables,  inas; 
much  as  the  stables  had  been  entered  in  tht 
valuation-roll  by  the  assessor  for  the  burgh  o: 
Glasgow,  the  Lord  Ordinary  directed,  in  ordei 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  double  assessment,  tbai 
these  should  not  be  included  in  the  valuation: 
roll  made  up  by  Mr.  Dods. 


RAISED  CHANCELS  IN  DEVONSHIRE'.  ' 
Sill, — I should  be  glad  to  learn  if  there  is  e 
Devonshire  church  of  which  tho  floor  of  tha 
chancel  at  the  point  of  separation  (where  tha 
screen  stands  or  would  stand)  between  it  and  tha 
nave  is  raised  more  than  one  step  above  thti 
floor  of  the  nave.  If  any  of  your  readers  wo^ 
point  out  an  instance,  with  the  date  or  style  a 
the  church,  I should  bo  greatly  obliged. 

A.  B.  !, 


COOKING  IN  LODGINGS. 

Sin, — Having  had  occasion  lately  to  cliangol 
my  domicile,  I searched  several  of  the  western 
and  south-western  suburbs  of  the  metropolil' 
for  a suito  of  apartments  for  myself  and  familyll 
but  foundimyself  baffled  at  every  turn  by  the  diffi 
culty,  almost  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining  a Be 
of  apartments  with  even  one  grate  suitable  fa 
cooking  purposes.  The  fact  is  that  in  most,  ii 
not  all,  of  tho  suburban  districts,  tho  activity  o; 
speculative  builders  has  outbuilt  the  demand  fo : 
genteel  houses,  and  the  result  is  that  large 
numbers  of  such  houses, — in  some  cases  whoW 
neighbourhoods  of  them, — aro  now  occupied  bjl 
the  upper  working  and  lowest  middle  class.  Thi'i 
consequence  is  that  the  house,  having  been  builii 
with  a view  to  the  whole  of  the  cooking  beinjii 
done  in  tho  kitchen,  there  is  no  convenience  fo^' 
it  anywhere  else  ; and  the  present  occupantt 
are  therefore  driven  to  make  all  sorts  o 
shifts,  and  pnfc  up  with  all  sorts  of  inconveni' 
ences,  as  tho  result.  Having  been  tlms  brough 
face  to  face  with  the  matter,  it  lias  struck  mi 
that  if  some  inventive  genius  could  design  a pai 
of  portable  hobs,  suitable  for  easy  attacbmenttn 
register  or  other  low  stoves,  so  as  to  renderthen 
suitable  for  cooking  purposes,  he  would  confer  i 
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fit  on  both  landlord  and  tenants,  and  amply 
ly  himself  in  addition.  I feel  so  assured  that 
hing  could  be  done,  that  if  I possessed  the 
isite  mechanical  skill  I should  haTe  no 
.ation  in  attempting  it  myself;  as  such  is 
he  case,  I must  leave  the  suggestion  in  your 
Is,  hoping  that  it  may  not  bo  without  fruit. 

Ignoramus. 


WASHABLE  CEILINGS. 

B, — “F.B.”  wishes  for  a suggestion  for  wash- 
ceilings  suitable  for  places  of  business  where 
d gas  is  consumed,  and  where  the  use  of 
swash  is  a nuisance.  I should  suggest  tho 
)f  Keen’s  or  Parian  cement,  which  can  be 
ired  to  taste,  and  trowelled  up  to  a face 
I to  the  finest  marble,  and  will  always  retain 
amo,  so  that  when  dirty  all  that  is  required 
ittlo  water  and  brush  once  or  twice  a year. 

A Plasterer. 


r.  C.”  oCers  to  supply  washable  paper- 
ings  and  washable  colouring  ; but  he  must 
his  own  course  to  make  these  known. 


:ry  thin  sheet  glass  could  be  cut  into  small 
res,  or  other  suitable  shapes,  and  coloured 
pattern,  or  tint,  very  cheaply,  and  fixed  with 
table  cement  to  the  plaster,  and  could  be 
led  as  easily  as  a window.  Thicker  glass 
it  bo  applied  in  the  same  way  to  walls  in 
itals,  &c.  It  would  be  non-abserbent,  im- 
bable,  easily  cleaned  and  repaired  if 
igcd  by  accident;  and,  unlike  paper  or 
when  repaired  would  be  as  good  as  at  first. 
3,  unlike  tiles,  can  be  cut  or  bent  to  any 
irod  shape.  W.  n.  James. 


DAMP  WALLS. 

B, — To  prevent  damp  coming  through  walls 
blowing  receipt  will  be  found  effectual : — 
gal.  bright  or  tar  varnish  add  6 lb.  of  white 
and  thoroughly  incorporate.  Walls  painted 
the  above  will  prove  damp-proof,  and  a 
nd  will  bo  laid  of  light  stone  colour,  so  that 
kind  of  decorations  either  in  oil  paint  or  wall 
r may  bo  dono  on  it.  It  will  also  prevent 
rrest  tho  decay  of  plaster.  I may  add  that 
offensive  smell  arising  from  the  bright 
ish  will  pass  off  in  a few  days. 

W.  Riddell. 


MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  IT. 

B, — I know  water  worlcs  onhj  where  there  are 
fvoirs,  and  that  it  plays,  and  runs,  and  leaps, 
gushes,  and  splashes,  and  dashes,  and  sports, 

, roaring  for  you,  without  a murmur,  doing 
orts  of  queer  things,  everywhere  except 
re  lovers  meet,  and  thou  it  goes  " meandering 
,t.” 

i this  moment,  sir;  the  Builder  is  responsible 
have  water  on  tho  bi-aiii.  In  last  week’s 
her  I read  about  Leicester-square  and 
algar-square.  It  is  very  gracious  of  water 
-bought),  always  to  bo  trying  to  find  its 
1.  I like  it  for  it.  Then  why  not  let  it,  as 
? Leicester-square  is  a sort  of  whiteelephant. 
’ should  not  the  overflow  in  any  new  arrange- 
b disport  itself  in  Trafalgar-square ; and 
, if  it  be  not  exhausted  by  the  effort  (and 
V people  be  so  minded),  let  it  go  on  and  play 
flfantastio  trick  it  may  bo  asked  to  do  before 
iHorso  Guards  in  St.  James’s  Park,  and  then 
a away  to  the  Aquarium  somebody  says  we 
Ko  have  at  Westminster  some  of  these  days  ? 

A.  R.  A. 


“DAMP  STRONG-ROOMS.” 

— Tonr  correspondent  “ C.,”  who  wishes  to 
remedy  for  damp  in  his  strong-room,  would 
ill  to  pause  before  adopting  the  plan 
ited  by  Mr.  Robert  McDermott,  of  “ de- 
ig  a quantity,  say  half  a bushel,  of  quick 
n the  floor  of  tho  room,  or  he  may  put  it 
box  without  the  lid.”  If  be  tries  either  of 
3des  thus  vcrbativi  quoted  he  will  speedily 
lis  papers  and  parchments  and  books 
yed  by  tho  action  of  the  lime,  as  a little 
i iry  of  those  accustomed  to  the  material  will 
d'fy  him. 

□1  remedy  that  has  in  three  instances  where 
»<l  been  crowned  with  perfect  success  is 
jily  to  cause  a jet  of  gas,  a lamp,  or  a couple 
r ,)od  wax  candles,  to  be  kept  burning  for  some 
time  in  tho  room,  and  renewed  at  intervals 
liQ  found  necessary,  and  the  admission  of  air 


to  tho  floor  of  the  strong-room  from  a warmed 
chamber  above.  Tliis  may  be  done  by  carrying 
a 2-in.  zinc  tube  from  2 in.  above  tho  floor  of 
the  strong-room,  up  through  an  inside  apartment 
and  carried  to  within  6 iu.  of  the  ceiling  of  any 
room  above  which  is  constantly  used.  This  was 
done  in  a City  office,  the  strong-room  being  in 
the  basement,  and  until  so  treated  quite  useless 
from  damp,  and  the  pipe  discharged  in  a clerk's 
office  on  the  second  floor.  The  cure  has  been 
permanent.  Large  pieces  of  sponge  may  be 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  and  frequently  re- 
moved and  squeezed  dry.  W. 


“MOLD  AND  ITS  NEIGEBOURHOOD.” 

Bin, — In  TOur  issue  of  the  26th  September,  there  is  a 
long  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Pettit  Qrillith,  P.S.A,,  pro- 
fesBiDg  to  be  an  acconut  of  “a  visit  to  Mold  and  its 
neighbourhood,”  but  reaJly  giving  a description  of  Mold 
Church.  With  that  description  I have  no  wish  to  find 
limit;  with  regard  to  everything  else  he  touches  upon, 
the  writer  betrays  marvellous  ignorance.  He  seys-— 
“The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  lead  ore,  and  the 
mining  and  smelling  works  give  employment  to  a large 
number  of  labourers.”  The  fiict  is  that  the  lead  veins  are 
to  tho  north  and  west  of  Mold,  while  the  town  itself  is 
on  the  coal  formation,  and  for  one  man  employed  in  the 
mines,  there  are  twenty  in  tho  oollierics.  I do  not  know 
where  Mr.  Griffith  fouud.his smelt-works,  but,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  there  are  none  within  eight  miles  of  Mold.  Mr. 
Griffith  also  informs  the  readers  of  tho  Guilder  that,— 
“There  are  chapels  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Calvinists,  Welsh  Independents,  Baptists,  Nonconfor- 
mists, &c.''  It  seems  that  Mr.  Griffith  is  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  in  this  country  tho  lour  lirst.named  denomina- 
tions are  Nonconformists,  and  he  ends  bis  paragraph  with 
the  pious  exclamation, — “ If  they  would  only  practise^whnt 
they  preach,  real  good  might  emanate  Irom  them.”  If 
those  words  mean  anything,  they  imply  that  those  who 
preach  in  these  chapels  do  not  practise  what  they  preach. 
Those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  best  judges 
as  to  that,  but  even  I can  answer  for  it  that  whatever 
their  practice,  they  have  the  facility  of  being  more  correct 
in  their  statements  than  Mr.  Griffith  has  as  yet  learnt 
to  be.  J-  Mobqax. 

Mold.  


spoke  to  examining  the  building  and  plans,  and  eonlirmed 
tue  borough  surveyor’s  statement. 

Mr.  Blackwell,  for  the  defence,  urged  that  the  bye- 
laws of  the  Corporation  under  which  the  proceedings  were 
laid  could  only  be  under  tho  34lh  clause  of  tho  Local  Go- 
vernment Act,  which  provided  thatbye-laws  must  he  made 
for  certain  matters, ’aud  if  those  byc-lawaj  did  Jiot„come 
under  these  beads  they  were  of  no  use  whatever.  The 
sub-sectioBS  were  with  regard  to  tho  level,  width,  and 
construction  of  new  streets,  provisions  for  sewage,  &c. ; 
with  respect  to  tho  structure  ofthe  walls  of  new  buildings 
for  securing  stability  and  prevention  of  fires;  with 
respect  to  the  eufflctency  of  space  about  new  build- 
ings for  securing  a free  circulation  of  air;  and  with 
respect  to  the  draioago  of  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings,  and  to  tho  closing  of  buildings  or  parts 
of  buildings  which  may  be  uuut  for  human  habitation. 
That  was  all  very  goou,  but  none  of  these  sub-sections 
at  all  referred  to  the  thickness  of  story-posts  or  beams. 
It  might  bo  said  that  it  came  under  the  stability  of 
buildings  and  tho  prevention  of  fires.  It  had  never  been 
shown  that  the  walls  were  not  as  stable  as  ever,  and  as 
there  was  less  wood  the  housbs  were  less  liable  to  lire.  The 
magistrates  had  no  power  to  convict  under  these  bye- 

Mr.  Dale,  in  answer  to  objections,  said  the  defence  of 
the  learned  counsel  was  no  answer  to  the  charge.  It  was 
impossible  .to  have  walls  iu  houses  without  story-posts 
and  beams,  inasmuch  as  all  buildings  must  have  entrances 
either  by  doors  or  windows,  and  beams  must  be  used  to 
support  the  superstructure.  Although  story-posts  and 
beams  were  not  mentioned  in  the  bye-laws,  they  were 
included,  as  they  were  essential  to  the  stability  of  tho 
building. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Bench  were  of  opinion  that  a 
breach  of  the  bye-laws  had  been  committed,  and  it  was  a 
very  bad  case,  because  notice  had  been  given  by  the  sur- 
veyor. Tho  defendants  would  be  fined  five  pounds  and 
costs,  and  they  wo^d  leave  it  to  the  Corporation  to  take 
other  proceedings. 

Notice  of  appeal  to  the  Superior  Courts  was  given  and 
permitted.  


§oolis  gcceibih. 

Elementary  Ilistoy-y  of  Art  ; an  hitroduction  to 
Ancient  and  Modem  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
Fainting,  and  Music.  By  N.  D’An'veus,  with 
a Preface,  by  T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Loodon  : Asher  & Co.  1S74. 

This  is  the  modest  aud  not  unsuccessfal  result 


Having  submitted  tho  above  to  Mr.  Griffith,  to  prevent 
a running  correspondence,  that  gentleman  writes  as 
follows ; — . . . 

“ To  ocenpy  the  pages  of  the  Btdlder  with  a religions 
controversy  would  be  very  distasteful  to  your  and  your 
readeis’  feelings:  I will  therefore  briefly  reply  to  Mr. 

Morgan’s  itUcniporate  letter. 

Mr.  Morgan  betrays  a want  of  knowledge  by  caUing 
Roman  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Welsh  Independents,  and 
Baptists,  Nonconformists  : tho  Nonconformists  form  a 
sect  of  themselves. 

A flying  tourist  c.annot  always  personally  see  everything 
he  has  to  describe  in  connexion  with  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood ho  visits;  his  statements  ought  always  to  be 
supported  by  reliable  authorities;  my  authority  for  the 
assertion  that  “the  neighbourhood  abounds  with  load  ore, 
and  the  mining  and  smelting  works  give  employraont  to  a 
large  number  of  labourers,”  is  Black’s  “ Picturesque 
Guide  to  North  Wales.” 

In  reference  to  the  numerous  dissenting  bodies.  I can 
only  reiterate  my  “pious  exclamation,”  that  “ if  they 
would  only  practise  what  they  preach,  real  good  might 
emanate  Irom  them.” 


BUILDING  BYE-LAWS. 

Tno  following  case  wns  heard  at  the  last  sittings  of  tho 

Middlesbrough  police-court. 

The  defendants  were  Mr.  John  Potts,  builder,  aud 
Matthew  Hind,  house-owner,  and  the  charge  was.—”  That 
on  the  22nd  day  of  March  last,  at  the  borough  of  Middles- 
brough, you,  tho  said  John  Potts  and  Matthew  Hind, 

heingpersonsintendiug  to  erect  certain  now  buildings,— to 
wit  live  shops  and  dwelling-houses,— gave  the  requisite 
notice  thereof,  and  delivered  to  tho  surveyor  ofthe  said 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  detailed  plans  and  sections  of 
such  buildings,  showing,  amongst  other  things,  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  tho  several  parts  of  soch  buildmgs, 
which  said  plans  were  approved  by  tho  said  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority;  lhatallerwards,  upon  inspection  of  such  build- 
ings by  the  said  surveyor,  it  was  found  that  certain  things 
had  been  done  contrary  to  the  said  plans  aud  sections, 
and  certain  things  bad 'been  omitted  to  be  done  shown 
therein  ■ whereupon  the  said  surveyor gaveyouthe requi- 
site notice  to  amend  the  same,  and  do  that  which  had  been 
omitted,  which  notice  you,  within  six  months  last  past, 
neglected  to  obey  and  comply  with,  and  have  ever  since 
neglected  so  to  do,  contrary  to  the  bye-laws  in  that 
behalf  duly  made  and  ordained  by  tho  said  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  and  contrary  to  the  form  ofthe  statute  in  such 

case  made  and  provided.” 

Mr.  Dale  was  counsel  for  the  Corporation,  and  Mr. 
Black«  ell  appeared  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Dale,  in  stating  the  ease,  said  on  the  plans  the 
story-posts  were  shown  to  be  9 in.  by  9 in.  in  thickness, 
and  the  beams  15  in.  by  12  in.  Those  plans  being  approved, 
it  became  tho  duty  of  the  surveyor  to  inspect  the  work 
from  time  to  time.  Ho  did  so,  and  found  that  tho  story- 
posts  used,  instead  of  being  9 in.  by  9 in.,  were  Sj  in.  by 
7 in,,  and  that  the  beams,  instead  of  being  15  lu.  by  12  la., 
were  134  in.  by  iU  in.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  was  a deviation  from  the  plans,  aud  it  would  be  for 
the  magistrates  to  consider  whether  the  story-posts  and 
beams  used  were  ofthe  same  dimensions  as  shown  in  the 
plans.  If  builders  were  not  compelled  to  erect  buildings 
ill  accordance  with  the  plans,  it  was  useless  their  submit- 
ting plans  at  all. 

lur.  Edward  Davenport  Latham,  Borough  Surveyor, 
confirmed  counsel’s  statement,  and  added  that  since  he 
reported  the  matter,  and  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be 
taken,  the  builder  had  sent  plans  showing  the  story-posts 
and  beams  of  the  thickness  now  used,  but  the  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  had  refused  to  pass  those  plans. 

Mr.  Peter  Borrie,  engineer,  Mr.  John  Hurdy,  builder, 
and  Mr.  ‘William  Binder,  assistant  surveyor,  severally 


of  an  attempt  at  the  production  of  a book  that 
may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
acquaintance  with  art  has  yet  to  be  made,  and 
who  wish  to  make  it  from  the  begioning.  It  is 
called  an  “ Elementary  Uistory  of  Art,”  and  is 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  intelligoilt. 
study  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
music,  iu  so  far  as  a knowledge  of  those  arts  may 
be  considered  an  essential  element  of  a polite 
education.  The  book  has  been  constructed  on 
the  framework  of  a Guide  to  the  History  of 
Art  which  is  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Germany; 
but  it  has  the  merit  of  referring  to  any  example, 
or  copy,  of  the  several  works  which  it  mentions 
as  characteiistio,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
the  excellent  and  comprehensive  collection  of 
casts  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  other  spots 
accessible  to  the  English  student.  The  history 
of  English  art  and  the  names  of  English  artists 
aro  also  given,  with  considerable  degrees  of 
exactitude  and  of  detail. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  any  work  of  this  kind,  the 
groat  difficulty  first  to  bo  met  is  that  of  scale. 
The  degree  of  detail  to  which  it  is  possible  to- 
descend,  within  a limited  number  of  pages,  is 
a matter  requiring  consummate  judgment.  In 
fact,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  wo  doubt 
whether  it  is  possible  satisfactorily  to  combine 
the  history  and  the  elements  of  art  in  the  samo 
work.  In  the  volume  to  which  we  refer,  it  is 
tho  history  that  is  the  care  of  the  writer.  And 
even  here,  the  care  that  has  been  taken  not  to 
omit  names  of  artists,  has  collected  so  many,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  in  many  instances, 
than  merely  to  mention  them. 

There  is  another  point  which  bears,  not  alone 
on  this  volume,  but  on  almost  all  the  illustrated 
art  works  of  a popular  nature  published  in  this 
country.  We  refer  to  the  absence  of  original 
illustrations.  The  same  remark  applies  to  works 
of  science,  as  well  as  of  art.  The  English  pub- 
lisher, as  a rule  (and  a most  unfortunate  and  mis- 
chievous  rule  it  is)  deals  in  second-hand  illustra- 
tions. He  contents  himself  with  casts  of  French 
or  German  cuts,  familiar  to  tho  foreign  scholar, 
and  thus  at  once  lowers  the  most  interesting 
work  that  he  brings  out  to  the  rank  of  a copy  or 
a rdchauff&e.  We  are  aware  that  to  provide,  as 
in  this  “ Elementary  History  of  Art,”  120  wood- 
cuts,  is  to  make  a serious  demand  on  the  pprso. 
But  we  think  that  this  objectiou  should  be  met 
rather  by  reducing  the  number  than  by  lowering 
the  quality  of  the  illustrations.  A far  smaller 
number  of  cuts,  selected  by  the  writer,  and  em. 
bodied  in  the  work,  not  by  casual  reference,  but 
by  distinct  explanation,  as  bearing  on  some  special 
point  in  the  history  of  art,  well  drawn  and  well 
'engraved,  would  bo  far  more  artistic,  and  in 
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every  way  more  desirable,  than  the  reissue  of 
well-known  engravings.  Again,  there  should  be  a 
unity  of  treatment  with  respect  to  illustration. 
The  want  of  snch  a quality  destroys  the  beautv 
of  a book.  When  we  find  a somewhat  staring 
portrait  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  to  occupy  the 
same  space  on  one  page  that  is  allotted  to  a 
section  of  the  entire  height  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome,  on  another,  white  the  Moses  of  Michel- 
angelo,  on  a third  page,  out-tops  both,  we  are 
struck  with  a sense  of  incongruity.  A small 
number  of  really  good  wood-cuts,  in  the  place 
of  this  mercenary  army,  would  be  far  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  letter- 
press. 

The  addition  of  music  to  the  fine  arts  of  de- 
sign  is  a feature  of  the  book  as  to  which  much 
may  be  said  in  praise,  and  something  in  dis- 
praise.  If  we  look  at  a book  as  intended  to  give, 
for  the  first  time,  general  ideas  as  to  art,  to  a 
person  altogether  ignorant  of  the  subject,  there 
is  a convenience  in  the  additon  of  music.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  where  to 
draw  the  line,  if  the  old  order  bo  abandoned. 
Music,  no  doubt,  nnder  one  aspect,  is  an  exact 
science.  As  a graceful  source  of  sensuous 
delight,  it  may  be  called  a fine  art.  But,  in  that 
sense,  it  joins  hands  with  poetry,  with  the 
drama,  and  even  with  the  great  round  of  popu- 
lar amnsemenfa.  We  recommend  our  readers, 
however,  to  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  arrangement  of  the  book  in 
question,  rather  from  its  pages  than  from  our 
own.  They  will  thank  ua  for  the  introduction. 


misteltitiua. 

The  Art  lioan  Exhibition  at  Xiynn. 

This  exhibition  has  attained  large  dimonaious, 
and  promises  to  be  a successful  affair.  The  in- 
augural proceedings  took  place  on  Monday  in 
last  week,  when  the  Mayor,  explained  that 
the  Exhibition  had  for  its  object  the  increase  of 
fnnda  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Marf^aret’s 
Oh  irch.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  re- 
store the  building  to  its  pristine  condition,  and 
also  to  embellish  it  with  all  the  architectural 
improvements  of  the  present  age.  Captain 
Gurney  said,  one  thing  which  had  led  to  success 
had  been  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  had  lent  their 
names  as  patrons.  The  Prince  had  sent  a picture, 
by  Landseer;  and  also  a Mosaic  picture.  Thanks 
were  due  to  Lord  Townshend,  who  had  sent  the 
Belisarius  picture,  valued  at  10,0001.  at  his  own 
risk.  Ho  had  also  sent  other  pictures  by  well- 
k lown  artists.  Sir  William  Ffolkes  bad  almost 
stripped  his  hall  for  the  Exhibition.  In 
■aldiiion  to  the  various  groups  of  art  works, 
the  exhibition  is  rich  in  china  and  porcelain 
curiosities  and  antiquities  of  several  kinds.  A 
few  pictures  by  local  artists  and  amateurs  are 
exhibited  for  sale,  wholly  or  partly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  restoration  fund.  In  the  “ selling  class  ” 
the  committee  have  made  a hit  by  the  sale  of  a 
picture  by  the  late  David  Cox,  which  was 
lent  them  by  Mr.  Richard  Bagge,  with  the 
promise  that  all  they  could  make  over  and  above 
5001.  ^should  go  to  the  fund.  It  was  sold  for 
6001.  to  a dealer,  thus  realising  a very  acceptable 
contribution.  The  picture  is  one  of  an  open, 
heathy  country,  is  of  no  remarkable  character' 
and  of  moderate  size ; and  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
Bagge  obtained  it  by  exchange  with  the  late 
Dr.  Cotton  for  a freehold  house  not  worth  above 
lOOl.  But  the  painter  was  then  living,  which 
makes  all  the  difference.  The  attendance  at 
the  exhibition  has  been  very  good. 

The  Colosseum.— Again  it  is  asserted  that 
the  Colo  seum  in  Regent’s  Park  will  be  demo- 
lished, and  on  the  site  a number  of  palatial 
mansions  will  be  erested.  The  site  upon 
which  the  building  stands,  together  with  the 
grouncD,  is  nearly  an  acre  in  extent,  and  has 
a frontage  to  the  park  of  about  250  ft.  in 
length.  The  story  is,  that  the  Cyclorama  at  the 
rear  of  the  Colosseum,  and  having  its  frontage  to 
Albany  street,  formerly  used  for  panoramic  pur- 
poses, but  which  has  also  been  closed  for  some 
yeai*^,  is  likewise  about  to  be  taken  down. 
Until  within  the  last  few  weeks  it  was  expected 
that  this  building  would  be  purchased  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  altered  internally 
Bo  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  performances  of  that 
body  ; but  this  intention  having  been  abandoned, 
it  has  been  determined  to  take  the  building 
down,  and  erect  cu  the  site  a number  of  hi^h- 
class  residences  in  flats.  ° 


Railway  Passenger  Traffic  Statistics.— 
The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  on  railways 
in  England  and  Wales,  the  aggregate  length 
being  11,043  miles,  in  the  year  1870  was 
288,632,921,  including  27,001,386  first  class, 
66,736.823  second  class,  191,891,712  third  class, 
and  118,110  season-ticket  holders.  The  aggre 
gate  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  trains  was 
72,362,063.  In  the  year  1873  the  aggregate 
number  of  passengers  conveyed  on  11,369  miles 
in  England  and  Wales  was  401,465,086,  in. 
eluding  32,474,219  first  class,  62,866,761  second 
class,  306,124,106  third  class,  and  257,470  season- 
ticket  holders,  showing  an  increase  of  326  miles 
of  railway,  and  in  the  number  of  passengers 
112,832,165,  of  which  5,469,833  were  first  class, 
111,232,349  third  class,  and  139,300  season, 
ticket  holders ; but  there  was  a decrease  of 
3,870,062  in  the  number  of  second-class  passen- 
gers, owing,  probably,  to  the  change  initiated  by 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  in  1872,  of  con- 
veying third-class  passengers  by  all  trains,  and 
which  was  immediately  adopted  by  all  the  other 
railway  companies.  The  number  of  second- 
class  passengers  conveyed  in  the  year  1870  was, 
as  stated,  66,736,823  j but  in  the  year  1871  the 
number  increased  to  73,011,105,  being  an  in- 
crease  of  6,274,282.  In  the  same  year  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  first-class  passen- 
gers of  3,088,152,  aucl  in  the  number  of  third- 
class  passengers  of  30,557,591.  The  number  of 
miles  run  by  the  passenger  trains  in  1873  was 
78,724,510,  showing  an  increase  over  1870  of 
6,362,447  train  miles. 

The  Late  Mr.  William  Allan. — The  death 
of  Mr.  William  Allan,  secretary  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers,  has  been  announced. 
By  this  event  trade-unionism  baa  lost  one  of 
its  ablest  and  most  active  supporters.  Mr. 
Allan’s  connexion  with  the  engineers  extended 
over  a period  of  thirty  years.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  amalgamated  system  in  trade-unionism. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers  it  was  resolved  that  the  organisation 
should  take  into  Land  all  arrangements  of  the 
funeral ; and  it  was  stated  further  that  the  lead- 
ing woi’king  men’s  societies  of  the  metropolis 
wished  to  be  well  represented  on  that  occasion. 
The  meeting  passed  a vote  of  condolence  with 
the  family  of  their  late  fellow-worker.  A testi- 
monial  consisting  of  a gold  watch,  chain,  and 
locket;  and  a purse  of  sovereigns,  was  lately 
presented  to  Mr.  Allan.  The  total  amount 
raised,  says  Capital  and  Lahoicr,  was  “only, 
911.  11s.  30.;  and  even  of  this  amount  the 
different  anions  appear  to  have  contributed  com- 
paratively little,  while  the  trade  organisation 
with  which  Mr.  Allan  is  identified  is  mainly 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  . . . Being  unwell 
at  the  time  of  the  presentation,  and  not  im- 
probably annoyed  at  the  result,  he  seems  to  have 
deputed  the  task  of  acknowledgment  to  one  of 
his  friends.” 

Stone  Implements  at  Alderley  - edge 
Copper  Mines,  Cheshire. — Some  miners,  at 
work  on  the  Edge,  came  npon  a large  collection 
of  stone  implements,  consisting  of  celts  or  adzes, 
hammer-heads  or  axes,  mauls,  &c.  Some  were 
lying  upon  the  sand  and  gravel,  from  1 ft.  to 
2 ft.  below  the  surface,  along  with  foreign 
boulders  and  pebbles  belonging  to  the  Drift, 
period,  but  not  thus  necessarily  indicating  that 
period  as  the  period  of  manufacture  probably  : 
others  had  been  left  in  some  old  diggings  of  the 
copper  ore,  from  3 yards  to  4 yards  in  depth. 
Nearly  the  whole  have  been  rudely  made,  and 
were  more  or  less  smashed,  and  they  appeared  to 
have  been  thrown  aside  as  useless,  and  were  pro- 
bably the  waste  of  a rode  manufactory  of  such 
implements.  The  specimens  consist  of  different 
materials,  viz.,  chert,  syenites,  basalts,  felstones, 
porphyries,  greenstones,  Silurian  grits,  lime- 
stones, &c.,  which  are  erratic,  and  abound  in  the 
drift  about  Macclesfield.  Along  with  the  above 
are  those  of  the  local  drift,  as  hard  ganister 
sandstones,  from  the  lower  coal-measures,  and 
quartzites,  from  the  second  division  of  the  Yore- 
dale  rocks. 

Opening  of  a New  Englislx  Church  in 
Brussels. — On  the  loth  of  October,  were  cele- 
brated the  opening  services  of  the  first  English 
Church  built  in  Belgium  by  the  unaided  efforts 
of  the  British  and  American  residents.  The  new 
church  is  situated  in  the  Rue  Stassart,  in  the 
centre  of  the  English  quarter.  It  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  is  capable  of  seating  some  six 
hundred  persons,  with  painted  windows,  by 
O'Connor  & Taylor,  of  London. 


Proposed  New  Church  at  Polegate, 
movement  is  on  foot  for  building  a church  i 
site  offered  by  Mr.  Owen  J.  A.  Puller.Meyi 
near  the  station.  The  amount  already  prom 
is  8711.  Mr.  r.  C.  S.  Roper  will  give  to 
Polegate  Church  Committee  on  Easter  Mot 
next  5001.,  on  condition  that  2501.,  in  addi 
to  the  sum  already  promised,  be  paid  into 
bank  by  that  day,  and  that  the  patronage  of 
proposed  church  be  vested  in  the  Bishop  of 
diocese.  Subscriptions  to  be  received  by 
London  and  Provincial  Bank,  Eastbou; 
towards  the  2501.  required.  Mr.  R.  K.  Bless 
of  Eastbourne,  attended  the  committee,  'i 
made  a final  examination  of  the  plans  he 
prepared  for  the  church,  and  it  was  decided 
submit  them  to  the  Diocesan  Society,  wit 
view  to  obtaining  a building  grant,  and,  in 
meantime,  Mr.  Blessley  was  instructed  to 
out  the  specifications,  and  advertise  for  tend 
for  putting  in  the  foundations  and  erectin 
nave  next  spring.  It  has  been  long  and  urge: 
required,  for  the  population  is  on  the  increi 
and  has  already  outgrown  considerably 
capacity  of  the  little  schoolroom. 

Brickmaking  Machinery.- The  pugmil 
formed,  according  to  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ste^ 
of  Glasgow,  with  two  diametrically  oppoi 
lateral  outlets  at  or  near  its  bottom,  and  bene 
each  outlet  there  is  a slide  fitted  to  reciproc 
horizontally  in  guides  formed  in  the  frami 
Each  slide  is  formed  with  two  mould  cavities 
receive  the  clay,  and  when  one  end  is  at 
outlet  being  filled,  the  other  is  beyond  it  at  ( 
side  or  the  other  having  the  brick  pushed  dm 
wards  out  of  it  by  a piston  or  delivering  pU 
These  delivering  plates,  of  which  there  ; 
four,  are  worked  by  heavy  crossheads,  wliichi 
raised  by  cam  surfaces,  which  may  be  formed 
fixed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bevil  wheel  oni 
pug-mill  shaft.  When  it  is  considered  desira 
to  compress  the  clay  in  the  moulds,  pistons 
plungers  are  for  that  purpose  fitted  to  w< 
down  through  the  pug-mill  outlets.  Tk 
plungers  are  acted  on  by  levers  on  a transve 
horizontal  shaft,  which  has  a third  lever  fixed 
its  middle,  having  a connecting-rod  jointed  to 
that  is  acted  on  by  a cam,  crank,  or  eccent 
on  the  second.motion  or  first-motion  shaft. 

Great  Western  Docks,  Plymouth. — So 
extensive  and  important  property  at  Plymot 
having  been  acquired  by  the  Great  \Veste 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  South  Devon  Kailw 
Companies,  a very  handsome  testimonial,  in  t 
shape  of  a massive  epergne,  has  been  present 
at  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  Hotel,  Plymouth, 
Mr.  Alexander  Hubbard,  late  chairman  of  t 
Dock  Company,  in  recognition  of  the  indefatigal 
way  in  which  he,  as  representative  of  the  Is 
directors,  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the  coi 
pany,  conducting  them  from  a very  low  conditi 
to  one  of  prosperity.  The  presentation  was  ma 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  director  of  the  Bristol  and  Exet 
Railway,  and  speeches  highly  eulogistic  of  1 
Hubbard’s  exertions  were  made  by  Mr.  Rookl 
Mayor  of  Plymouth  ; Mr.  Woolcombe,  cliairmi 
of  the  South  Devon  Railway ; Sir  Massey  Lopi 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  ; and  other  gentlemen; 

Corrosion  of  Tin  and  Tin-lined  Wate 
pipes. — from  an  advance  sheet  of  the  Bost 
Journal  of  Chemistry  we  glean  the  following:- 
We  give  briefly  some  of  the  resolts  of  oar  ot 
practical  experience,  extending  over  more  thi 
tweuty.five  years,  regarding  the  action  of  wat 
on  lead  and  tin  pipes.  We  have  during  tt 
time  put  into  and  taken  out  from  well 
springs,  and  aqueducts  thousands  of  feet  of  t 
and  tin-lined  pipes,  and  in  no  instance  within  oi 
recollection,  where  we  have  seen  the  interim 
surface  of  any  of  those  pipes  after  a year’s  us 
have  we  failed  to  discover  more  or  less  corrosio 
Spring  and  well  water  seem  to  act  upon  the  ti 
quicker  than  pond  or  river  water.  Hundreds  i 
feet  of  block-tin  pipe  which  we  have  put  ini 
wells  we  have  been  called  upon  to  replace  wil 
new  after  ten  or  twelve  years’  use,  the  oldpipi 
being  so  corroded  as  to  be  useless. 

Proposed  New  Public  Hall,  Thirsk.— Tl 
scheme  for  this  building  seems  to  have  met  wit 
a fair  share  of  public  favour.  A great  many  < 
the  shares  required  for  the  erection  of  tbebuildin 
have  been  already  taken  up.  The  capital  pn 
posed  is  2,500Z.,  divided  into  2,500  shares  of  1 
each;  Is.  per  share  payable  on  application,  an 
the  balance  of  lOs.  as  required.  The  buildin 
has  to  seat  500,  together  with  ante-rooms,  sni 
able  for  concerts,  balls,  lectures,  clubs,  disoui 
sions,  societies,  committees,  public  meetings,  an 
for  every  other  purpose  for  which  large  gatbei 
ings  of  people  may  be  required. 
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ilargement  of  Locke  Park,  Barnsley. — 

‘twelve  or  foui’toen  years  ago  the  widow  of  the 
Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  the  well-known  engineer, 
>nti-d  about  18  acres  to  the  town  for  a public 
, and,  in  1866,  a statue  of  Locke  was  placed 

0 park  by  the  Institution  of  Engineers.  The 
is  now  a beautiful  one,  and  greatly  resorted 

r the  inhabitants.  Miss  McCveery,  sister  of 
atu  Mrs.  Locko,  has  intimated  her  intention 
acing  a memorial  in  the  park  to  the  memory 
IT  sister,  and,  in  the  meantime,  has  presented 
lorporation  with  three  parcels  of  land  as  an 
lion  to  the  park.  This  addition  will  make 
)ark  about  40  acres  in  extent.  The  donor 
intends  to  erect  a tower  of  observation  at 
lighest  part  of  the  park,  from  which  splendid 
s of  the  surrounding  district  can  be  had. 

anslaugliter  by  a Road  Surveyor. — 

riiotnaa  Taylor,  coroner,  held  an  inquest  on 
nesday,  touching  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lupton, 
died  on  Monday  from  injuries  received  on 
3th  inst.  The  lady  was  returning  from  a 
to  her  brother,  Counsellor  Tankard,  when 
3arriag0  was  upset,  and  she  was  thrown  vio- 
y on  the  pavement.  The  accident  hap- 
:d  just  outside  the  borough  boundary  of 
Iford,  and  within  tho  district  of  the  Pudaey 
kl  Board.  A drain  had  been  dug  in  the  road 
the  soil  left  in  a heap  on  the  highway  with- 
a light  or  any  other  protection.  John 
ar,  tho  road  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board, 
fouud  guilty  of  manslaughter  for  neglecting 
rder  a light  to  be  placed  at  the  spot.  Be 
committed  for  trial  at  the  next  Leeds 
^es. 

.emunerative  Prison  Labour. — At  the 
lex  sessions  at  Lewes,  Lord  Chichester  pre- 
]g,  tho  visiting  justices  reported  on  tho  first 

1 months’  working  of  the  new  system  of 
istrial  labour  in  Lewes  prison.  Tho  gross 

0 of  tho  manufactured  goods  was  2,600Z. 
ug  the  period  named.  The  cost  of  materials 
of  every  expense  connected  with  the  work 
ainted  to  2,1001.,  leaving  a balance  of  5001. 
ho  right  side  as  tho  net  return  for  the  labour 
he  prisoners  employed.  The  report  states 

1 some  little  difficulties  had  arisen  in  getting 
manufactured  goods  readily  into  the  market, 

that  time  and  perseversnee  would  put  this 
t.  The  visiting  justices  were  perfectly 
jfied  with  the  results.  The  report  was 
jted. 

’oi-k. — At  a cost  of  about  3001.  the  city  has 
11  polled  on  the  question  of  the  proposed 
Idergate  Ferry  Bridge,  adopted  by  the  cor. 
ition,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a majority  of 
lit  double  votes  in  favour  of  the  project, 
ilication  will  at  once  be  made  to  Parliament 
power  to  carry  out  the  construction,  a design 
ing  already  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Page,  the 
ineer,  for  a bridge  which  is  to  cost  30,0001. 
Btriicbure  will  open  in  the  centre  for  the 

lagf  of  vessels. A new  cigar  factory  for 

isr.'ii.  John  Bellerby  & Sou,  of  the  St.  George’s 
rks,  has  been  erected  under  the  supervision 
Ir.  W.  G.  Penty,  architect.  The  formal  open- 
of  tho  new  building  (the  chief  room  of  which 
10  fo.  by  30  ft.,  and  18  fc.  high)  has  taken 
le. 

?anneUing  Niagara. — There  is  a project 
cutting  a railway  tunnel  nndcr  the  fall.  If 
pruliininary  survey  of  Mr.  William  Wallace, 
engineer,  is  to  he  trusted,  no  insuperable 
culties  cither  of  a material  or  financial  de- 
ptioii  need  be  feared.  The  length  of  the 
nel  proper  from  shore  to  shore  is  given  at 
ut  1,000  yards,  while  the  cuttings  on  both 
ks  will  extend  to  nearly  thrice  that  distance. 
Wallace  prudently  declines  to  give  any  esti- 
te  of  the  cost  of  this  undertaking,  but  many 
jple  residing  on  the  spot,  and  acquainted  with 
■ geological  formation  of  the  district,  believe 

a tunnel  can  be  made  at  a coat  not  exceeding 
illion  dollars.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
B profits  resulting  from  the  work  will  form 
^ equivalent  for  the  desecration  of  a spot 
'letofure  famed  for  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

i jfovel  Railway  Experiment. — The  pro. 
iters  of  the  Mid-Northern  Railway,  which  is 
slmded  to  connect  the  Great  Eastern  and 
arthern  systems  at  Swiuton,  near  Rotherham, 
il  at  Doncaster,  have  determined  to  adopt  a 
?el,  and  what  they  believe  will  prove  an 
[■active,  arrangement.  All  Biiareholders 
ding  lOOZ.  of  ordinary  stock  and  upwards  will 
A'e  the  privilege  of  travelling  ou  any  portion 
'the  proposed  line  in  first-class  cairinges  at 
krd-clasB  fares. 


Cremation  in  New  York.  — Sir  Henry 
Thompson’s  plan  of  cremating  the  dead  has  been 
taken  up  with  great  earnestness  in  New  York. 
The  German  Cremation  Society  in  that  city, 
numbering  about  450  members,  have  decided  on 
erecting  a snitable  hall,  with  walls  of  iron  GO  ft. 
by  44  fc.,  containing  a rotunda  supported  by 
eight  pillars.  In  the  centre  there  will  be  erected 
an  altar  for  religious  ceremony,  and  upon  a large 
stand  in  front  of  this  will  be  placed  the  coffin. 
The  ceremonies  ended,  the  coffin  would  be  gra- 
dually  lowered  by  means  of  screws  into  a fur- 
nace, where  it  would  be  submitted  to  a hot-air 
blast  of  1,000°  Fahrenheit.  It  is  calculated  that 
complete  cremation  would  take  place  in  an  hour 
and  a half,  after  which  the  coffin  would  be  again 
,eturued  to  the  altar. 

Proposed  Breakwater  at  Swanage. — At 

an  infiuential  meeting  composed  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  stone  quarries  at  Svranago,  the 
advisability  of  making  a breakwater  at  that  place 
was  considered  and  discussed,  and  a committee 
and  sub-comraittee  appointed  to  take  the  pre- 
liminary steps  to  further  this  project.  The 
Swanage  stone  is  much  used  for  street  paving 
and  other  purposes,  and  as  the  carriage  of  it  can 
only  be  made  by  vessels  from  the  port  the  scheme 
for  a breakwater  will  be,  if  cai'ried  out,  of  great 
consequence  in  enlarging  a trade  even  now  very 
considerable.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
Captains  Pilkington  and  Goodridge,  R.N.,  who 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  movement. 
Mr.  Burt,  of  the  firm  of  Mowlem,  Burt,  & Free- 
man,  was  also  present. 

Street  Lamps. — The  vestry  for  the  parish  of 
St.  James  and  St.  John,  Clcrkenwell,  has  deter- 
mined  to  adopt  a plan  with  respect  to  the  street 
lamps  which  has  worked  usefully  at  Metro- 
politan  and  suburban  railway  stations.  The 
vestry  has  just  passed  a resolution  to  the  effect 
that  there  shall  be  placed  the  street-names  on 
the  lamps  at  each  end,  at  least,  of  the  roads  and 
sti’eets  of  the  parish,  in  embossed  ruby  letters  on 
glass  ground  at  the  back.  It  is  fully  expected 
that  so  usefully  will  this 'labelling  of  lamps  act 
as  a direction  for  people  in  search  of  stveots  in 
neighbourhoods  with  which  they  are  unacquainted, 
that  tho  example  set  by  tho  vestry  referred  to 
will  be  followed  generally  by  the  local  authorities 
of  the  metropolis. 

Unveiling  of  a Statue  of  Alex.  Wilson  at 
Paisley. — A monument  in  memory  of  Alexander 
Wilson,  poet  and  ornithologist,  has  been  unveiled 
at  Paisley,  his  native  town.  The  site  is  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Abbey  grounds,  and 
opposite  the  place  on  which  the  Clark  Town. hall 
is  soon  to  be  erected.  The  monument  consists 
of  a bronze  statue  of  the  post,  7 ft.  6 in.  in 
height,  standing  on  a pedestal  of  grey  granite 
10  ft.  in  height.  Wilson  is  represented  leaning 
against  the  stump  of  a tree  ; behind  him  is  his 
gun  ; and  at  his  feet  are  his  hat  and  portfolio, 
with  a favourite  blue  parrot  that  accompanied 
him  iu  many  of  his  wanderings  through  the 
forests  of  America.  In  his  left  hand  is  a bird, 
the  plumage  of  which  he  is  represented  as 
admiring. 

New  Lines  to  the  Alexandra  Palace. — 
Three  additional  lines  of  railway  communication 
are  now  being  made  to  the  Alexandra  Palace. 
The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  are  con- 
structing  a direct  line  from  their  station  at 
Bishopsgate  ; a new  company  is  forming,  at  a 
cost  of  16,000Z.,  a line  from  the  Enfield  Branch 
Junction  of  the  Great  Eastern  line,  a distance  of 
four  miles,  direct  into  the  Palace  grounds ; 
whilst  a third  company  is  engaged  on  a branch 
line,  one  mile  and  a half  in  length,  from  the 
Tottenham  and  Hampstead  Junction  Railway  to 
the  Edgware  Branch  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  and  then  from  Highgate  station  to  the 
Palace.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  enterprise  is 
320,OOOZ. 

Southport  and  the  Pneumatic  System  of 
Di'ainage. — Captain  Liernur's  system  of  pneu- 
matic drainage  is  about  to  be  tried  in  Southport. 
At  a meeting  of  the  sowemge  committee  of  the 
town  council  on  Saturday  last,  Captain  Liernnr 
was  present,  and  explained  the  system,  and  be 
was  officially  asked  to  report  upon  the  whole 
question  of  the  drainage  of  Southport,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  already  existing  sewers.  Since 
then,  Mr.  Adam  Scott  has  expressed  hia  willing- 
ness,  at  his  own  expense,  to  put  the  pneumatic 
system  into  operation  on  a trial  scale  in  the 
town,  on  the  basis  of  the  facta  and  figures  dis- 
closed  by  Captfiin  Liernur’s  report.  We  shall, 
therefore,  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  8eeiri< 
the  system  in  operation. 


Proposed  Universal  Exhibition  in  Algiers. 

From  a document  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  it  appears 
that  it  has  been  decided  by  the  authorities  of 
Algiers  to  hold  a grand  Exhibition  there,  to  com- 
mence in  November,  1875,  and  continue  until 
about  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  The 
building  will  consist  of  one  large  central  hall, 
with  lateral  galleries  attached,  each  covering  a 
wide  area  of  gronnd,  and  affording,  it  is  expected, 
ample  accommodation  for  the  articles  for  exhi- 
bition  which  will  bo  sent  by  various  countries. 
The  organising  committee  have  issued  a plan  and 
a general  specification  of  the  proposed  building, 
and  they  invite  contractors  to  come  forward. 

The  Richmond  Water  Supply. — An  appli- 
catiou  has  been  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  by  the  Richmond  select  vestry,  for  per- 
mission to  borrow  20,0001.  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a better  water  supply  by  sinking  an 
artesian  well  in  the  chalk.  A petition  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  same  effect  has  been  placed 
in  the  vestry-hall  for  signature.  Mr.  Hawksley, 
C.E.,  and  Mr.  Prestwich,  have  been  consulted 
on  the  subject,  and  it  is  stated  they  are  of 
opinion  that  tho  schema  is  perfectly  feasible. 
The  proposed  reservoirs  will  be  underground  in 
Richmond  Park,  and  the  Crown  authorities  have, 
under  certain  conditions,  already  given  their 
consent  to  this  portion  of  the  project. 

The  Inventor  of  Dissolving  Views. — Mr. 
Henry  Langdon  Chilcle,  who  was  known  to  a 
previous  generation  as  tho  father  of  this  inven- 
tion, has  died  at  Mostyn-road,  Brixton,  in  hia 
93rd  year.  He  belonged  to  a family  of  painters, 
bis  eldest  brother  having  been  president  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists.  His  first  magic  Ian- 
tern  was  made  when  ho  was  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  In  1807  he  first  produced  his  famous 
dissolving  views,  which  he  jierfected  about  the 
year  1818,  and  exhibited  them  at  the  Adelphi, 
then  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Yates.  The 
Polytechnic  was  opened  with  hia  great  phan- 
tasmagoria, to  which  he  afterwards  added  the 
chromatrope. 

ratal  Accident  at  NortHumberland 
House. — An  inquest  has  been  held  at  St. 
Martin’s  Vestry-hall,  on  the  body  of  Mr.  George 
Graves,  a dentist,  of  Southwark.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  deceased  had  purchased 
the  gold  decorations  of  the  ball-room  at  Nor- 
thumberland House,  and  he  was  superintending 
the  removal  of  the  gold,  when  he  walked  along 
a wall  about  14  in.  wide,  and  missing  his  foot- 
ing fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  from  a height  of 
10  ft.  At  the  hospital  it  was  found  he  was 
suffering  from  an  injury  to  the  spine  and  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  he  died  on  tho  9th 
inst.  Verdict,  accidental  death. 

Fatal  Accident  at  Reuter’s  City  Offices. 
The  premises  in  question  are  being  remodelled 
and  altered  by  Messrs.  Nixon,  bnilders,  and 
workmen  were  engaged  in  loosing  internal  brick- 
work iu  the  basement,  close  to  where  tho  safe- 
room  formerly  stood,  when  the  iron  door  of  the 
room  gave  way,  and  fell  upon  those  who  were  at 
work  below.  One  poor  fellow  named  Collins 
was  dreadfully  hurt,  and  another  labourer  had 
his  legs  much  injured.  The  two  injured  men 
were  extricated  and  removed  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital.  Collins,  however,  expired  from  the 
injuries  ho  had  received.  The  other  safferer  is 
progressing.  The  foreman  had  a narrow  escape. 

Doncaster  Race-course. — The  Race  Com- 
mittee of  tho  Doncaster  Corporation  are  pro- 
ceeding with  the  new  course  they  some  time 
since  resolved  to  lay  out  on  the  race  common,  so 
as  to  escape  the  hill  on  the  far  side,  which  is 
private  property,  and  at  present  held  under  a 
lease  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Childers,  which  presently 
expires.  At  a meeting  of  tho  committee  held  on 
Thursday  iu  last  week,  plans  were  received  from 
Mr.  Godfrey,  surveyor,  and,  after  they  had  been 
considered,  it  was  resolved  to  advertise  for 
tenders  lor  the  construction  of  the  new  course, 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  between  2,COOZ.  and 
3,0001. 

The  late  Sir  W.  Fairbairn.— At  a meeting 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Manchester,  convened 
by  the  mayor,  and  held  recently,  it  was  agreed 
that  a public  subscription  should  be  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a suitable  permanent 
memorial  in  Manchester  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Fairbairn.  The  form  of  the  memorial  selected 
was  a statue  and  a scholarship,  or  other  suitable 
endowment,  in  connexion  with  the  engineering 
i and  mechanics’  classes  at  Owen’s  College. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


A Temperance  Hall  for  Worley.  — The 
Trant  of  a suitable  meetiug-plaoe  eithei’  for 
temperance  or  any  other  purposes  at  Norloy  has 
long  b?en  felt,  and  steps  have  for  some  time 
been  in  progress  to  supply  this  want  by  the 
erection  of  a temperance  hall  in  the  village.  The 
site  chosen  is  opposite  the  smithy,  cn  vrhat 
is  known  as  the  Smithy  Close.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  hall  will  be  45  ft.  6 in.  by  25  ft.,  and 
it  will  be  capable  of  accommodating  300  and 
on  emergencies  400  persons.  The  style  will  be 
of  the  Gothic  type,  of  pressed  brick,  and  Mr. 
James  Kirkham,  of  Runcorn,  has  contracted  for 
the  building. 


[Oct.  24,  1874.^ 


Bloomsbmry  “ Express  Country  Milk 
Company.” — In  a private  competition  for  new 
premises  for  this  company,  the  design  by  Mr. 
W.  Paice,  architect,  was  accepted.  The  works 
are  to  be  commenced  at  once  under  his  Buperin. 
tendenoe. 


New  Almshouses  at  Salisbury.  — The 
foundation-stone  has  been  laid  of  the  block  of  new 
endowed  almshouses  for  aged  couples  (Hussey’s 
Charity),  which  ate  about  to  be  erected  at  the 
top  of  Castle-street,  on  the  site  of  the  old  build- 
ings of  the  original  endowment,  which  have 
recently  been  pulled  down.  The  mayor  (Mr.  H. 
Brown)  and  the  members  of  the  corporation 
attended  the  ceremony  in  their  robes,  together 
with  the  trustees  of  the  charity. 


City  Xiiberal  Club. — The  old  buildings  on  the 
freehold  site  of  the  proposed  City  Liberal  Club 
inWalbrook  are  being  actively  dismantled.  The 
architects  who  are  preparing  competitive  designs 
for  the  new  club-honse  are  required  not  to  send 
them  in  later  than  the  21th  of  November.  It  has 
been  already  decided  that  the  building  is  to  be 
in  the  Italian  style,  with  a fa5ade  of  Portland 
stone,  which  may  be  relieved  with  other  stones 
and  with  metal. 


Royal  Patriotic  Schools,  Wandsworth. — 
Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  C.E.,  have 
been  instructed  by  the  Royal  Commissioner  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  these  institutions. 


TENDERS 


For  bnilding  a warehouse  in  Jewin-oreseent,  City. 
Messrs.  Herbert  Ford  & B.  L.  Hesketb,  jun.,  architeoia 
Quantities  supplied- 


Gammon  & Sons  ...  .. 

Downs  & Co 

Browne  & Robinson... 

Turner  & Sons 

Larke  

Perry  & Co 

Merritt  it  Ashby 

Kilby  . . 


^r  alterations  at  125,  Churuh-street,  Crovdon.  )i 
F.  T.  Mulletr,  architect : — ' 

£483  0 0 i 
454  0 0 J 

Wimp  425  0 0 ‘ 

Jarrett  (accepted)  4io  0 0'; 


For  rebtnlding  house,  Sutton  Valance,  Kent.  Hj, 
Sulman,  architect: — 

Clements  & Walls  £913  0 0 ■ 

Anseonih  ggy  0 0 

Coi,  Brothers  851  0 O 1 

Avard  (accepted) 755  0 i> 


For  Congregational  church,  Little  Hadham,  Ilorta. 
J.  Sulman,  architect 

Glasscock  £665  0 0 

Cornwell 645  <1  n 

Thurgood  (accepted) 537 


01; 


6,731  0 0 


0 0 


Simpson  & Son 

Adamson  &Sous  .... 

Brass  

Scrivener  & White  . 

Nightingale  

Crabb  (accepted) 


6,654 
6,620  0 0 
6,540  0 0 
6,443  0 0 
6,397  0 0 
0,375  0 ■ 
6,239  0 


233  0 0 


6,105  0 0 


6,496  0 0 


Etruscan  Monuments. — The  Italian  journals 
state  that  Monsignor  Liverani,  a Roman  prelate, 
has  discovered  a method  of  interpreting  the  in. 
scriptions  on  the  ancient  Etruscan  monuments. 
He  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
subject  at  Chiusi,  where  Etruscan  monuments 
exist  in  great  abundance.  He  is  about  to  publish, 
at  Siena,  an  account  of  his  discovery. 


For  the  manufacture,  erection,  and  completion  of  two 
pumping  engines,  boilers,  sewage  and  pure  water  pumps 
and  other  works  connected  therewith.  Also  lor  the 
erection  of  engine  and  boiler  houses,  cottages,  and  other 
buildings,  for  the  Wimbledon  Sewaee  Works.  Mr.  W.H. 
Rowell,  engineer : — 


For  house,  esclnsivo  of  concrete  basement  and  fit  1 
ings,  Addiscombe.  Mr.  J.  Sulman,  architect : — 

Davis  (accepted) £1,000  0 0 1 


For  fittings  to  public  house,  Chapel-street,  Liverpii 

LVaafl..  -p  1?  Al  .........  0-/-I  tr  nv ^ . 


Coii/raci  Ao.  6,  yhr  Ungines,  ^-e. 


Abolitiou  of  Second-class  Carriages. — 
In  their  half-yearly  report,  issued  lately,  the 
directors  of  the  Anglesea  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  second- 
class  on  their  railway  has  been  abolished  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  that  the 
restriction  of  passenger  traffic  to  first  and  third 
class  hag  produced  an  appreciable  increase  in 
the  receipts. 

Gift  to  Sheffield. — Mr.  Alderman  Jessop, 
steel  manufacturer,  Sheffield,  has  presented 
Brooklyn  House,  in  a snburb  of  the  town,  to  the 
committee  of  the  Hospital  for  Women.  He  has 
instructed  them  to  erect  upon  the  vacant  ground 
such  buildings  as  they  may  require,  and  he  will 
defray  the  cost,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
12,0003. 

Gift  of  a Library  and  Musettm  to 
Hereford. — A free  library  and  museum,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  J.  Rankin,  of  Bryngwyn,  has  been 
opened  at  Hereford.  The  day  was  observed  as 
a general  holiday,  and  in  the  evening  there  was 
a grand  display  of  fireworks.  The  Cathedral 
bells  throughout  the  day  rang  joyous  peals. 


West  & Co,- 

Dorham  

Smith  & Co 

Stolhert  A Pitt 

Patt  Si  Lancaster 

Raveusthorpe  Engineering  Co. 

Clayton  

Fowls  

J.  & T.  Dale i 

Mason. 


£7,400  0 0 
6,190  0 0 
5,529  0 0 
5,282  0 0 
6,270  0 0 
4,985  10  0 
-1,490  0 0 
4,452  0 0 
4,4C0  0 0 
4,196 


Contract  A'a.  7,  for  Engine-house,  Ac. 

Kellingbrack...... . 

Neavo  Sl  Son 

Crocket 


0 0 


i,265  0 0 


For  building  and  repairs  at  Clifton-street,  Finsbury,  for 

Mr.  G.  Tomkins.  Mr.  T,  T.  Green,  architect; 

Staines  A Son  £3S1  0 0 

Vaughua 353  0 0 

Heeps 3.18  0 0 


For  building  house,  Ko.  122,  Sloane-street,  and  stables 
and  studio  in  rear  of  Nos.  121  and  123,  for  Mr.  C. 
” Quantities  by  Mr.  Rouse  : — 


Qasher  A Parley  .. 

Sawyer 

Stevens  

Bricbell  

Reading 

Ware  

Groomo  

J efrey  8 

Winslip  

TurrellA  Bon 

Thomas  

Eeade  (withdrawn).. 


2.900  0 
2,319  0 
2,460  0 


0 0 


For  excavations  and  concrete  for  new  church,  G 
bridge  Park,  Twickenham.  Messrs.  LockwoodA  MaW; 
architects : — 

Thompson £389  7 0 

Newman 266  14  0 

Boyce 260  0 0 

Longmire  A Burge  225  0 0 

Kentmore 219  0 0 

Cropper,  Brothers 215  7 0 

Howria  A Bowel 204  10  0 

Gregory 193  g o 

Grantham 186  15  0 

Messom 149  10  0 


Alterations  to  No.l2,  Lowndes-terracc,  Knightsbridr 
for  Messrs.  Harvey  Nichols  A Co.  Mr.  A.  Williat 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  G.  Landadown- 
Pollard 


Grimwood  A Sons...  £1,447  0 0 

Thorn  1,360  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co.*...  1,360  0 0 
* Accepted. 


Allowance  for  C ' 
Materi.'vis. 
...£50  0 0 1 


For  new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Lavender-h 
Wsndsworth-rottd.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Rouse 
In  Stone,  ’’  " 

Payne  A Stanger...  £2,051  10 


Martin  . 
Stephensc 

lies 

Dickens 
Eeavell  .. 
Bavpyer  .. 
Johnson,, 
Pymm  ... 
BrickeU., 


Wat 


L( 


(accepted). 

Jefferies 

Seal 

Smith 


l,9t 
1,868  0 
1,814  0 
1,790  0 
1,785  0 
1.761  0 i 
1,731  0 
1.643  1 5 I 
1,691  0 ■ 
1,555  0 ( 
1,630  0 ( 
1,600  0 ; 


3:-v 
In  Cement. 

, £2,028  0 0 

, 1,870  0 0 ■ 

, 1,833  0 0 ' 

, 1,781  0 n .. 

. 1,770  0 0 < 


1.710  0 O'  0 


1.4 


1,260  0 0 


1,576  15  0 : 
1,616  0 0 : 
1,515  0 0 ' 
1,476  0 0 
1,450  0 0 
1,39 ) 0 0 
1,170  0 0 . 


2,1.50 
1,969  0 0 
1,956  0 0 
1,900  0 0 
1,900  0 0 
1,150  0 0 
1,130  0 0 ! 


Forest  Hill. — A lectureffiall  wag  opened  in 
this  snburb  on  Tuesday  last.  It  has  been 
erected  entirely  by  private  donations.  Mr. 
r.  J.  Horniraan  gave  the  site,  and  the  archi- 
teeb,  Mr.  Vicars,  his  services.  The  builders 
were  Messrs.  Watson,  Brothers.  The  ceremony 
was  brought  to  a conclusion  by  a presentation 
of  plate  to  the  architect. 


The  Art  Union  Flate.— Her  Majesty  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  from  the 
Council  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  an  im- 
pressiou  of  the  plate  of  the  current  year,  en- 
graved by  Mr._  Stocks,  R.A.,  from  Maclise’s 
great  wall-painting  of  ‘‘Wellington  and  Blucher 
meeting  after  Waterljo,”  which  adorns  the  Royal 
Gallery,  Westminster  Palace. 


Metropolitan  Municipal  Association. — 
The  Home  Secretary  has  appointed  to  receive 
a deputation  from  this  Association  on  Wednes- 
day, 28th  inst.,  in  support  of  the  proposal  to  im- 
prove  the  Goyernmont  of  London,  by  extending 
the  Corporation  of  London  over  the  entire 
Metropolis. 

An  Athenian  Donor. — A resident  in  Athens 
has  announced  his  intention  of  settling  6,000/. 
per  annum  on  Greece,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  and  offers  a premium  of  60/.  for  an 
essay  showing  Low  best  to  spend  it  with  that 
object  in  view. 


For  completion  of  Nos.  5 to  8,  Ciirabcrland-villas,  Acton- 
green,  for  Mr.  II.  Cooper.  Mr.  E.  Monaon,  jun., 
architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Rankin 

Simpson  A B^er 

Eydmann  

Blict 

Esden 

Temple  A Forster  (accepted) 


£1.700 
,.  1,661 
1,650 
. 1,524 


1,475 


^For  alterations  at  No.  23,  Finsbury-plaoe,  for  the 
Universal  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  J.  11.  Rowley, 
architect 

Cook  A Green £675  0 0 

Boyce 407  0 0 

Downs 489  0 0 


For  Congregational  church,  sehoo),  and  minister’s 
house,  Nantmawr,  Salop.  Mr.  J.  Sulman,  architect:— 

W.  A G.  Thomas  (accepted) £1,060  0 0 

Griffiths  (withdrawn) 955  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools  at  Bromley,  for  tl 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  E.  Robson,  archito 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gardiner,  Son,  A Theobald 

Wall,  Brothers £0,993  o 0 

Wood  0,920  0 0 

Williams  A Son 6,867  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta 6,800  0 0 

Kilby  6,606  0 0 

Pritchard  6,535  0 0 

Sheffield 6,456  0 0 

Nightingale  6,287  0 0 1 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.  T,— E.  I 


•A.  V.-J.  B.— D.-J.  a— B.  0,— B.  C.-G.  T.- 

B.  M.— H. — VT.  W, — C.  G.— BttMiil  CtiiirchmaD. A M, T.  It,  B.- 

H.  Son  4 H — R.  W.  W.— J,  JI.  J.— A.  U.  0,— B.  E.  N.— T C —1.'.  H.- 
A Student,— W.  P.— A,  J,  B.— G.  M,— C.  F.— C,  C.  H.— D.  H.  A- 
Mr.  M.— G.  W.  (shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  him).— W.  ?f.  A,  (ih 
solid  Iron  coluoiu,  of  coursel.— Architect  (may  insure  coiTectoesab' 
aeudkig  the  list  of  tenders  himself),— 8.  D.  (from  the  School  Ruar 
Oalces).- An  Old  Artist  (neit  week).— A.  il.  (nest  week).— T.  It.  B 
(uext  week). 
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0)1  Systematic  Education 
in  Art. 

N order  to  be  a competoot 
and  Baccoasfiil  teacher  in 
any  branch  of  buinan 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary 
to  possess,  not  only  an 
acoarato  acquaintance 
with  detail,  exhaustive  so 
far  aa  the  degree  to  which 
the  study  is  to  be  pursued 
may  require,  but,  further) 
a general  grasp  of  the 
aim,  history,  and  main 
bi’anchea  and  divisions  of 
the  doctrine  to  be  taught. 
This  knowledge,  which 
must  thus  bo  at  once 
general  and  special,  must 
bo  accompanied  by  con. 
atant  recollection  of  the 
absence,  from  the  mind  of 
the  learner,  of  even  the 
fundamental  notions  of 
the  study  to  be  pursued, 
except  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  rightly  ex- 
hibited to  him  by  the 
teacher.  This  is,  indeed, 
nothing  more  than  the 
{ vise  and  ancient  rule  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
it  is  remarkable,  however,  how  rare  a gift  this 
■:  ipprcciation  of  the  need  of  the  scholar  is.  The 
i:  jrcat  vice  of  all  speculative  opinion  is  assump- 
I ;ion  — the  taking  something  for  granted.  It 
il  natters  little  whether  that  something  be  great  or 
\ imall ; the  mere  fact  of  the  assumption  vitiates 
\ ill  the  subsequent  work.  Truth  thus  obtained 
C B only  reached  by  guesswork,  and  can  never  be 
jield  as  an  element  of  the  rational  conviction  of  I 
I ho  mind. 

f Of  this  beginning  at  the  beginning  Euclid  is 
' he  moat  illustrious  example  among  the  great 
f eachers  of  antiquity.  It  has  been  the  fashion, 

* itnongst  those  who  seek  to  arrive  at  learning  by 
5 ome  new  and  expeditious  route,  to  speak 
e lightingly  of  this  prince  of  teachers ; or  even 
1 o attempt  to  explain,  to  simplify,  or  to  improve, 

% .emonstrations  which  are  nothing  but  crystallised 
1 ruth.  To  do  this  is  to  fail  altogether  in  under. 
i tending  one  of  the  main  elements  of  education. 

^ 7ith  the  magic  instrument  of  analytical  research 
4 1 our  command,  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
f ecourse  to  geometry  as  a method  of  discovery, 
i lut  as  a method  and  form  of  discipline,  intended 
I .ot  so  much  to  communicate  definite  knowledge, 

3 B to  nerve  and  brace  the  mind  to  distinguish 
' etween  proof  and  guess,  between  opinion  and 
( alscliood,  nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  men  well 
ilapable  of  judging,  approaches  the  elements  of 
.ii  luclid. 

I Amongst  men  of  our  own  time,  though  now, 

: las  ! no  longer  with  us,  Faraday  may  be  named 
' 8 the  most  brilliant  example  of  this  efficient 
Jiiethod  of  teaching.  That  gifted  man,  when 
Ijoutb  and  age,  fashion  and  science,  crowded 
I round  his  lecture-tablo,  knew  so  well  how  to 
f ly  down  the  bases  of  each  fresh  demonstration, 

' ffiich  he  illustrated  by  brilliant  experiment,  that 
) e communicated,  as  if  unawares,  to  his  hearers, 
'he  elementary  points  involved  in  any  given 
riicture.  And  this  he  did  with  such  skill,  that 
-he  grey  head  was  not  affronted;  that  no  one 
j.-aa  ever  heard  to  say,  “ We  know  all  this  before”; 

• khile  for  his  youpgest  hearer  there  was  no 


painful  strain  occasioned  by  the  frequent  intro- 
duction of  technical  words,  or  by  an  assumption 
of  their  knowledge  of  certain  processes,  as  to 
which  they  were  actually  in  the  dark. 

How  distinctly  opposed  to  this  sound  educa- 
tional method  is  the  usual  plan,  of  beginning  by 
assuming  a certain  amount  of  positive  know- 
ledge,  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  mention.  Whether 
wo  have  the  statement  of  entirely  unproved 
grounds  made  under  the  usual  form  “ we  all 
know,”  or  wheAer  we  have  a mere  slovenly 
reference  to  data,  in  themselves  correct,  the 
result  is  much  the  same.  The  learner  has  no 
distinct  definition  given  him  of  the  basis  on 
which  wliat  he  has  to  learn  rests,  or  on  the 
precise  sense  of  the  technical  words  which  he 
hears  frequently  employed,  and  thus  never 
obtains  more  than  a hazy  conception  of  what 
ought  to  be  made  clear  as  noonday. 

But  if  this  be  true  with  respect  to  what  is 
called  popular  teaching,  so  far  as  regards  the 
seven  arts  recognised  by  scholastic  philosophy, 
bow  much  more  cruelly  is  the  student  misused 
in  regard  to  what  we  now  term  the  fine  arts  ? 
The  former  (our  readers  may  not  feel  affronted 
at  being  reminded)  formed  the  trivium  and 
quadrivium  of  the  universities  of  Catholic 
Europe.  Of  these,  the  former  group,  consisting 
of  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  constituted  the 
elementary  instruction  of  the  schools ; the  re- 
maining four  arts,  under  the  title  of  the  Matheaia, 
were  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astrology, 
the  latter  study  including  all  that  was  known  of 
formal  or  phenomenal  astronomy,  as  well  as 
what  was  considered  to  bo  tbe  higher  and  rarer 
art  of  divination  by  the  positions  of  the  planets. 
Although  the  subservience  in  which  the  twin 
arts  were  believed  to  stand  to  theology  was  such 
(as  Bishop  Hampden  remarks),  that  no  one 
science  was  studied  perfectly,  or  on  its  own 
principles,  there  yet  remains  so  much  of  the 
Greek  philosophic  teaching  on  record,  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  student  to  commence  his 
acquaintance  with  any  part  of  the  trivhim  or 
quadrivium  on  certain  bases,  aud  to  learn,  as  it 
were,  first,  the  letters,  then  the  syllables,  and  then 
the  words,  of  each  of  these  “ human  arts.” 

With  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
however,  the  case  is  altogether  different.  The 
student  will  search  in  vain  for  thorough 
grammars,  or  rather  primers,  of  these  noble 
studies.  The  cause  is  one  not  easy  to  detect.  It 
cannot  bo  said,  for  instance,  that  sculpture  was 
less  advanced  in  the  time  of  Pericles  than  either 
logic  or  rhetoric.  How  is  it  that  on  the  later 
arts  we  have  authoritative  treatises,  especially 
those  of  Aristotle,  which,  though  existing  only 
in  tbe  form  of  notes,  Lave  been  the  statnte-book 
of  the  human  mind  for  more  than  2,000  years, 
while  antiquity  is  silent  on  the  former  ? 

We  can  only  explain  this  apparent  anomaly 
by  the  suggestion  that,  when  sculpture  was  a 
living  art,  entering  into  the  public  and  private 
life  of  a people  who  denoted  by  the  same  word 
tbe  good  and  the  beautiful,  it  was  regarded  aa  a 
craft  or  mystery  rather  than  as  a science.  It  is 
not  the  case  that  greater  exactitude  was  attain- 
able in  the  studies  of  the  trh'iumi  and  qua. 
drivium  than  in  those  of  the  sculptor’s  atelier. 
The  very  reverse  was  the  case.  A living  author 
has  recently  pointed  out  * that  the  noblest  Greek 
statues  were  wrought  by  such  exact  symmetric 
rule,  that  a want  of  oommeusurability  between 
certain  vertical  and  horizontal  measurements, 
or  between  suoh  elements  as  the  length  of  the 
foot  and  the  girth  of  the  waist,  is  a certain  proof 
of  late  and  inferior  work.  But,  although, 
classic  literature  is  not  altogether  silent  on  this 
subject,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  a treatise  on 
“ Glyptics,”  to  compare  with  the  "Politics,”  or 
the  "Bhetoric,”  of  Aristotle  ; and  we  can  only 
explain  this  silence  by  supposing  tliat  Phidias 
and  his  followers  held  a view  of  the  secret 


* £ilinlurg7tSen0w,  Ko.  2S5,  art.  6. 


nature  of  their  wonderful  alchemy  similar  to 
that  which  we  know  in  la'ter  times  was  held  by 
Titian. 

It  thus  results  that,  in  (hat  revival  of  the 
study  of  art  in  this  country,  we  find  ourselves 
without  any  adequate  primer,  texfc-book,  or  re- 
cognised course  of  instruction  introductory  to  a 
general  knowledge  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  beginning  at  the  beginning.  The 
principal  effort  that  has  been  made, — we  speak 
of  publio,  not  of  private  effort, — in  this  matter 
baa  been  in  the  foundation  and  enrichment  of 
museums,  as  well  aa  iu  the  establishment  of 
such  national  and  international  exhibitions  aa 
may  be  said  to  have  provided  us  with  temporary 
museums.  These  efforts  deserve  the  warmest 
support  of  all  lovers  of  art.  Their  success,  on 
the  whole,  has  been  great.  The  treasures  of  art 
now  accumulated  iu  this  country  are  of  priceless 
value.  First  must  be  ranked  tbe  noble  collection 
of  marbles,  bronzes,  and  ecramio  relics  to  be 
found  at  the  British  Museum.  Although  these 
gems  of  ancient  art  are  of  less  educational  value 
than  they  might  be  made,  by  the  preparation  of 
a complete  catalogue  raisonnde,  published  in 
parts,  at  a moderate  expense,  their  intrinsic 
worth  is  of  the  highest  degree.  Tlie  little  hand- 
books which  are  issued  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Museum,  though  brief  and  elementary,  are 
learned  and  sound,  and  may  be  of  great  servico 
to  the  conscientious  student.  Above  all,  these 
costly  treasures  have  been  placed  within  the 
reach, — so  far  as  much  of  their  instructive  value 
is  concerned, — of  every  museum,  every  school 
every  institution,  even  of  every  lover  of  art  iu 
the  kingdom,  by  the  issue  of  distinct  series  of 
photographs,  which  may  be  purchased,  either  in 
series  or  in  separate  sheets,  at  very  moderate 
prices,  of  Mr.  Mansell,  of  No.  2,  Percy-street. 

Again,  our  National  Gallery  is  annually  be- 
coming  richer  in  its  contents.  It  contains  many 
paintings  of  the  first  class.  It  is  illustrated  by 
an  admirable  catalogue,  which  forma  almost  a 
text-book  of  the  history  of  Italian  painting  ; and 
photographic  copies,  of  the  first  excellence,  are 
to  be  obtained  by  application  to  Signor  Morelli, 
at  the  National  Gallery. 

We  may,  indeed,  almost  speak  of  the  Ptoyal 
Picture  Gallery  of  Dresden,  one  of  the  finest 
collections  in  Europe,  as  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  English  student,  by  means  of  the 
admirable  silver  photographs  by  which  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Company  have  reproduced 
all  their  masterpieces  of  art.  The  rooms  of  this 
company  in  Kathbone-placo  may  be  called  a 
picture  gallery  in  miniature. 

Without  now  referring  to  minor  institutions, 
such  as  the  National  Portrait  gallery,  in  which  the 
materials  for  an  illustrated  history  of  England, 
adorned  by  the  moat  instructive  of  all  drawings, 
the  lineaments  of  the  great  men  aud  women 
who  made  that  history,  are  being  gradually  col- 
lected ; with  only  a word  of  reference  to  those 
annual  exhibitions  of  sculpture,  paintings,  water- 
colour drawings,  and  specimens  of  foreign  as 
well  as  of  British  draughtsmanship,  in  which 
commercial  ability  is  perhaps  more  consulted 
than  educational  information ; we  have,  in  the 
South  Kensington  Musonm,  a display  of  Middle 
Age  and  modern  industrial  and  fine  art  not  un- 
worthy of  ranking  with  its  elder  sister  in  Blooms- 
bury. South  Kensington,  moreover,  has  the 
signal  advantage  of  assooiating  with  its  objects 
of  metallurgic,  ceramic,  textile,  and  other  arts, 
an  Art  library,  properly  so  called.  It  is  one 
which,  more  truly  perhaps  than  any  similar 
institution  in  any  part  of  the  world,  may  be 
called  a live  library.  Not  only  can  we  find  there 
those  books  of  reference  and  of  illustration 
which  are  to  be  expected  in  such  a collection; 
but  there  is  present  such  an  atmosphere  of 
literary  knowledge,  so  readily  is  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  librarian  and  his  assistants 
to  the  inquirer,  that  the  books  are  rendered 
twofold  more  accessible,  and  thus  more  valuable, 
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to  the  student  than  is  the  case  elsewhere.  In 
saying  this,  however,  we  must  guard  ourselves 
from  being  thought  to  fling  a stone  at  the  far 
larger  library  in  Bloomsbury.  With  certain 
precautions,  which  some  persona  think  vexatious, 
as  to  the  production  of  the  ticket,  we  certainly 
meet  here  with  as  ready  aid  from  the  librarian 
as  could  be  expected  in  so  large  a library.  Tho 
comparatively  small  range  of  the  Art  library, 
however,  places  it  much  more  readily  within 
the  power  of  its  officers  to  give  aid  to  the  student, 
than  is  the  case  in  a larger  institution. 

In  the  cataloguing  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  the  excellent  example  of  affixing  a label, 
which  is  a copy  of  the  entry  in  the  oataloguc,  to 
each  object  has  been  set.  These  labels,  how- 
ever,  serve  for  identfication,  rather  than  for 
description  j and  we  look  in  vain  for  those  broad 
and  genei’al  elements  of  instruction,  with  re- 
ference bo  the  general  character  of  the  objects, 
that  might  be  advantageously  given  in  a cata- 
logue. The  handbooks  to  the  Museum,  how- 
ever,  supply  this  information  to  a certain  extent. 

Such  being  the  general  elements  provided  for 
the  education  of  thearb  student  in  this  country, 
it  is  evident  that,  good  as  they  are,  we  require 
something  more.  ClassiSed  and  described  objects 
of  art  are  requisite  for  education  in  art.  Of  that 
there  is  no  doubt.  But  they  are  only  some,  out 
of  many,  requisites.  A museum,  even  if  well 
illustrated  by  catalogues,  may  be  compared  to  a 
botanic  garden.  At  Kew,  at  Ghent,  at  Mar- 
seilles, at  many  other  places  that  may  bo  named, 
are  to  be  found  gardens  containing  numerous 
species  of  plants,  arranged  with  accuracy, 
either  on  the  Linnean  system  of  botany  or  on 
that  of  Jussieu.  For  the  botanical  student  no- 
thing can  possess  higher  interest.  But  for  the 
visitor  who  knows  nothing  of  botany,  there  is 
simply  a garden,  with,  it  maybe,  the  names  of 
the  plants  indicated  by  legible  labels.  Such  a 
garden  does  not  teach  botany,  except  to  tho 
indent  who  is  tanght  to  visit  it.  So  it  is  with 
the  Art  museum.  To  a certain  extent  the  mere 
presentation  to  the  eye  of  beautiful  objects, 
either  of  nature  or  of  art,  has  an  educational 
value.  Wo  should  be  tho  last  to  disparage 
the  value  of  education  through  the  eye. 
It  ia  all  the  more  effective  because  it  is, 
to  a great  extent,  nnconscious ; and  it  may 
be  the  case  that  the  familiarisation  of  the 
eye  with  beautiful  forms  may,  in  many  cases, 
teach  it  to  reject  forms  that  are  not  beautiful. 
But  even  this  requires  some  aid,  some  guidance. 
The  principles,  elements,  and  laws  of  beauty 
require  to  be  indicated  to  the  learner.  They  are 
only  instinctively  appreciated  by  those  who, 
however  nnconsciously,  have  a trained  or  a natu- 
rally  correct  taste.  But  beauty  is  not  the  only 
quality,  for  the  possession  of  which  objects  are 
valued  in  museums.  Character  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  beauty,  and  to  understand  tho 
import  and  value  of  character  presupposes  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  art. 

It  follows  that  we  are  greatly  in  need  of  such 
primers  or  grammars  of  art  as  shall  teach  the 
visitors  to  our  galleries  and  museums  to  look  at 
the  contents  with  intelligent  eyes.  The  literary 
works,  which  may  be  named  as  leading  the  mind 
to  form  a general  and  comprehensive  idea  of  art 
as  a whole,  that  have  most  value  to  the  English 
reader,  are  such  works  as  the  Lectures  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  amongst 
which  those  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  are  the  most 
remarkable.  lu  the  lives  of  artists,  again,  is 
often  to  be  found  much  general  knowledge  as  to 
the  history  or  principles  of  the  special  art  prac- 
tised by  the  subject  of  the  biography.  We  may 
be  pardoned  for  citing  some  papers  that  have 
appeared  in  our  columns,  specially  discussing 
such  subjects  as  grandeur  in  the  antique,  scale, 
character  ^in  art,  motive,  shadow,  colour,  sym- 
metry,  form,  proportion  and  symmetry,  orna- 
mentation, and  grace,  as  attempts  to  call  atten- 
tion to  so  many  chapters  of  the  elementary 
history  of  art ; using  the  term  rather  to  denote 
what  is  called  the  natural  history  of  the  subject 
ihan  the  chronological  order  of  its  development. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  greatly  in  need  of  other 
books. 


Pine  Art  in  Oxford. — The  Slade  Professor 
of  Fine  Art,  Mr.  John  Ruskin,  gives  two  courses 
of  lectures  during  the  current  Term— the  first 
on  “Mountain  Form,”  the  second  on  “Floren- 
tine Art.”  The  first  course  consists  of  four,  the 
second  of  eight  lectures,  and  they  are  given  con. 
secutively,  at  noon,  in  the  drawing-schools,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the  first  lectnre  on 
October  27. 


FOREIGN  ART  PERIODICALS. 

A DFVF.  into  a promiscuous  collection  of  the 
serials  devoted  to  art,  or  to  “ the  arts,”  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  would  probably  leave  those  who 
were  new  to  such  investigation  alittle  bewildered 
at  thevariety  of  tho  information  and  instruction 
offered  to  them  ; and,  perhaps,  a good  deal  im- 
pressed with  the  extent  of  the  business  in 
writing,  editing,  and  printing  carried  on  at  pre- 
sent on  behalf  of  art  and  art  students.  Those 
which  are  published  in  this  country  are  of  course 
more  or  less  well  known,  according  to  their 
merits  and  success,  to  our  readers.  But  scarcely 
any  of  the  number  of  art  serials  published  on 
the  Continent  circulate  in  this  country  j even  the 
best  of  them  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
ordinary  lending  library  ; and  such  notes  on  their 
respective  character  and  value  as  we  occasionally 
give  must  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  out  of 
the  way  of  seeing  them. 

To  the  Gazette  des  Bmuro  Arts,  we  devoted  some 
space  not  long  since,  * considering  it  as  a publi- 
cation of  sufficiently  high  and  cosmopolitan 
character  to  deserve  general  attention.  The 
September  number  continues  the  article  on 
Baudry  and  his  works  for  the  Opera-house  de- 
corations, commenced  the  previous  month,  and 
illustrated  in  this  number  by  a photo-lithograph 
from  a very  charming  cartoon  representing 
“ pastoral  music.”  A grand  single  figure,  by 
Decamp  (engraved),  and  an  etching  from  a 
Vandyck  portrait,  by  A.  Gilbert,  present  the 
usual  excellence  of  this  journal  in  the  depart- 
ment of  illustration.  Among  articles  on  out-of- 
the-way  and  curious  subjects  (for  which  the 
Gazette  is  a frequent  repository)  is  one  on  the 
arrangement  and  design  of  the  classic  toga  as 
worn  by  Talma  j also  some  notes  on  architectural 
engravings  attributed  to  Bramante,  of  which  one 
or  two  specimens  are  given.  The  LottresAnglaises 
of  M.  Dubouloz  descend  from  flippancy  to  im- 
pertinence,  and  speak  of  able  artists,  of  whom 
the  writer  does  not  approve,  in  a tone  to  which 
the  creditable  title  of  “ criticism  " can  by  no 
stretch  of  complaisance  bo  applied.  French 
readers  will  be  very  much  at  sea  if  they  take 
their  notions  of  English  painters  from  M. 
Dubouloz. 

Art  pour  Tons  is  a specimen,  in  a small  way,  of 
wbatwe  have  sometimes  thought  might  be  carried 
out  on  a larger  scale — a journal  with  a polyglot 
letter-press  5 in  this  case  French,  English,  and 
German.  This  perhaps  could  scarcely  be  done, 
however,  except  where  the  letter-press  fills  but  a 
small  space,  and  is  secondary  in  interest  to  the 
illustrations.  Besides  providing  for  an  inter- 
national  circulation,  such  an  arrangement  has 
the  indirect  effect  of  promoting  acquaintance 
with  each  other’s  langnageaon  the  part  of  readers. 

Art  pour  Tous,  however,  is  but  a very  “ popular” 
class  of  serial,  of  little  real  value.  L^ArtiAe, 
edited  by  M.  Arseue  Houssaye,  is  a high-class 
publication  well  written  and  well  illustrated. 
Under  the  heading  of  “ Village  Art  ” is  given,  in 
a racy,  amusing  manner,  the  “ History  of  alittle 
Church.”  The  village  of  Chusclanbad  two  wants, 
a church  and  a bridge,  and  had  only  funds  for 
one.  There  was  only  a ferry,  dangerous  when 
the  river  was  swollen  with  rain.  There  was  an 
old  vault  of  a church,  entered  down  some 
broken  steps,  and  containing  a statue  with  one 
arm,  and  everything  else  in  keeping.  The  bishop, 
on  a visit,  insisted  on  the  church  being  rebuilt, 
or  he  would  withdraw  the  curd.  The  mayor 
pleaded  without  avail  for  the  bridge.  But  in  the 
night  there  was  a storm,  and  the  bishop  had  a 
bad  passage  across  the  river  next  morning,  and 
said,  “ You  had  better  build  the  bridge  ; God  will 
provide  for  tbe  ohui-ch ! ” Tbe  next  bishop 
begged  tho  money  for  tho  new  church  himself, 
till  people  at  court  would  say  “ Voild  mo7isignor, 
gore  d son  dglise  ! ” But  the  funds  were  raised 
for  the  building.  Decoration,  however,  was 
wanting.  The  next  cur^" preferred  the  pleasure 
of  the  ear  to  that  of  the  eye,  and  with  much 
difficulty  raised  money  for  a peal  of  bells.  But 
his  successor,  the  Abbe  de  Moulimont,  with  no 
artistic  education,  had  (what  education  can 
hardly  impart)  “ le  seiitiment  innd  du  beau.” 
And  he  was  determined  to  have  his  church 
beautiful.  Thereupon  ho  was  pesteredwith  com- 
munications from  painters  ronnd  the  neighbour, 
hood,  who  offered  to  cover  bis  walls  at  reasonable 
prices  ; but  the  good  curd  said,  “ Avaunt ! yon  are 
no  true  artists  who  offer  to  paint  at  so  much  a 
yard  j you  are  not  worthy  to  decorate  the  church 
of  Chusclan.”  Eventually  the  curd  found  in  a 
convent  near  Arles  a young  man  painting  beau- 
tiful  figures  on  tho  walls,  as  if  he  loved  his  work, 

• See  Builder  for  May  16th  of  this  year. 
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and  he  said,  “ You  are  the  man  for  me.”  And  so 
M.  Sublet  was  engaged  to  paint  the  little  choir 
at  Clmsclan,  and  the  navo  is  waiting  till  money 
can  be  found  to  do  it  worthily.  The  moral  drawn 
is  that  the  curJs  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  a 
new  impulse  to  Christian  art  in  France,  if  they 
will  go  about  it  in  tbe  right  spii-ib,  and  that  no 
place  is  too  small,  even  “ a little  choir  of  a little 
church  in  a little  village,”  to  be  worth  good  art. 
The  curds  would  certainly  be  better  employed  in 
such  matters  than  in  “ exploiting  ” pilgrimages, 
or  influencing  votes. 

The  Jounval  Gdniral  des  Beaux  Arts,  without 
illustrations,  seems  to  take  up  some  original 
subjects,  as  in  a series  of  articles  on  the  “ Fine 
Arts  and  the  Blind,”  of  which  tbe  last  number  is 
occupied  with  the  representations  of  the  blind  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  varions  artists.  “The 
Pictures  of  Edwin  Douglas”  form  the  siibject  of 
a very  laudatory  article,  and  “Artificial  Flowers” 
are  being  systematically  dealt  with,  perhaps 
rather  unnecessarily.  The  Dictionnaire  cZit  3/obt. 
Her  of  that  great  and  indefatigable  worker, 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  has  arrived  at  the  words  Hacke, 
Hamois,  and  Heauine.  In  regard  to  tbe  first 
subject,  remarkable  illustrations  are  given  of  tbe 
excellence  and  fitness  of  Mediroval  workmanship 
in  such  very  practical  matters  as  battle-axes. 
Translations  of  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “ Lectures  on 
Architecture,”  by  Mr.  Bucknall,  are  also  to  be 
had  in  a serial  form.  Of  M.  Daly’s  Revue 
Odndralc  de  V Architecture,  wo  have,  during  long 
years,  often  spoken.  Tbe  latest  number  con- 
tains an  important  article  on  a subject  as  practi- 
cally iuteresting  here  as  in  France,  that  of 
“party-walls”  (la  mitoTiejinetd).  The  questions, 
treated  under  separate  headings,  involve  the 
consideration  of  the  legal  constitution  of  a party- 
wall,  of  the  obligation  to  construct  it,  and  of  the 
several  owners  to  keep  it  in  repair.  In  regard  to 
this  the  point  is  raised  whether  a proprietor  can 
get  rid  of  his  obligation  to  keep  the  wall  in 
repair  by  giving  up  his  rights  over  it.  The 
conclusion  is  in  the  negative ; or  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  perhaps,  that  neither  can 
give  up  his  right  in  it.  The  argument  is,  that 
Government  in  most  cases  compels  the  erection 
of  the  party-wall;  and  that  if  both  proprietors 
chose  to  renounce  their  right  simultaneously,  it 
is  evident  they  could  not  so  get  rid  of  their  joint 
responsibility.  The  third  series  of  L’Architec. 
hire  privde,  also  by  M.  Daly,  gives  examples  of 
nineteenth-century  decoration.  Nothing  could 
be  more  finely  got  up  than  the  coloured  illus- 
trations, which  almost  beguile  ua  into  ad. 
miring  things  which,  as  a matter  of  taste,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  look  coldly  upon.  The 
drawing-room  decorations,  which  form  the 
greater  part,  are  not  remarkable  for  anything 
beyond  a kind  of  conventional  elegance.  Tbe 
decoration  of  the  entrance-passage,  17,  Rue  Gay 
Lussao,  has  more  of  refinement  in  detail  and  in 
tones  of  colour,— a combination  of  green  marble, 
with  predominant  tints  of  grey  and  buff  in  the 
painted  decoration.  The  lavatory  at  the  restao- 
rant,  Passage  des  Princes,  by  M.  Hallier,  archi-. 
tect,  and  M.  Rey,  decorator,  looks  admirable, 
but  something  must  be  credited  to  the  execution 
of  tbe  plate,  in  which  marble,  mahogany,  and 
other  materials  are  imitated  with  an  exactitude 
approaching  reality.  On  the  whole  the  execu- 
tion is  finer  in  this  book  than  the  design  is 
generally  worth. 

The  Nouvelles  Annales  de  la  Construction^ 
(with  tbe  title  in  English  in  the  corner,  “ An^ 
nals  of  t7ie  Construction”),  has  been  carried  on 
for  a good  many  years  now  by  M.  Opperman, 
civil  engineer,  and  contains  not  so  much  noveltja 
as  its  name  implies.  It  is,  however,  a useful  if 
dry  publication,  and  is  supplied  with  carefully 
executed  diagrams  of  tbe  constructions  described 
or  suggested.  In  a review  of  the  recent  compe- 
tition for  the  Church  of  the  Sacre  Cceur,  com- 
plaint ia  made,  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view,  that  nearly  all  the  competitors  had  greatly 
neglected  the  question  of  the  foundations,  the 
construction  of  which  was  a point  to  which  atten- 
tion was  requested  in  the  prospectus.  Articles 
on  tho  construction  of  granaries  and  of  theatres 
are  going  through  its  columns  ; but  the  latter,  at 
least,  seem  to  offer  nothing  new. 

The  Encyclopddie  d’ Architecture  is  a very 
good  fortnightly  publication,  known  to  some 
of  our  readers.  Its  illustrations  are  admirably 
got  up,  and  both  in  these  and  in  the  style 
of  writing  and  of  general  an-angement,  it 
is  evidently  formed  to  some  extent  on  tbe 
model  of  the  Revue  Gdndrale.  Mr.  Parker’s 
Archceology  of  Rome  is  reviewed  in  the  last 
xnjmber,  which  also  contains  a new  and  some- 
what singular  project,  by  M.  Martin  de  Mans, 
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for  the  conatruotion,  on  a new  principle,  of 
tho  piera  of  iron  railway  viaducts.  This,  the 
author  says,  is  founded  upon  the  analogy  of 
the  form  of  the  leg  in  man  and  the  larger 
animals,  which  rests  upon  the  smaller  end,  and 
increases  upwards.  On  this  principle,  M.  Mans 
eho\v8  us,  for  the  central  support  of  a large 
viaduct  across  a valley,  a framed  cast-iron  pier 
hnilb  in  stages,  each  of  which  oversails  the 
one  underneath  it,  the  whole  springing  from  a 
single  cast-iron  column,'with  a slightly  spreading 
base,  on  a stone  pedestal.  The  plan  of  the 
pier  above  is  that  of  two  eqnilateral  triangles 
placed  base  to  base,  and  which,  in  the  top  stage, 
ap.m  together  the  width  of  the  roadway.  M. 
Mans  thinks  that,  when  such  a pier  is  placed  on 
its  broad  end  as  a base,  it  must  pivot  on  one 
aide  and  on  the  other  successively,  as  a load 
passes  over  the  bridge ; hence  a sonrce  of 
destruction  from  unequal  tension  continually 
repeated.  How  this  is  to  be  avoided  by  reversing 
the  pier  and  placing  the  broad  end  under  the 
load  is  not  so  apparent.  M.  Mans  generously 
announces  that  he  has  no  intention  of  taking 
out  a brevet  for  his  invention,  which  ho  presents 
for  the  use  of  the  engineering  world.  We  do 
not  think  his  principle  is  likely  to  be  adopted. 
Engineers  and  constmetors  generally  have  a 
strong  inherited  prejudice  in  favour  of  a broad 
base,  and  are  not  likely  to  take  to  putting  their 
bridges  on  stilts. 

Of  German  art  publications,  one  of  the  best 
tvhich  has  come  under  our  notice  is  the  Zeit- 
thrift  der  Bildende  Kunst  (literally  “Journal  of 
Plastic  Art  ”),  published  at  Berlin,  and  edited 
ay  Herr  Carl  Liitzow.  Germany,  however, 
Minnot  depend  on  her  own  resources  for  the 
Host  artistic  style  of  illustration,  and  the  name 
>f  “ Flameng,  sc."  is  at  the  foot  of  the  splendid 
itching  from  Eembrandt,  in  a recent  number ; 
md  the  lithograph  in  the  same  number  is  after 
]3orot.  The  last  number  (September)  which 
laa  reached  us  contains  a good  etching,  by 
Jnger,  of  Gobhart’a  "Last  Supper,"  in  which 
hat  scene  is  treated  with  considerable  originality, 
nd  with  a more  purely  natural  typo  in  the  faces 
ad  expressions  of  “the  twelve”  than  we  are 
ccustomod  to  associate  with  the  subject.  Judas, 
ipening  the  door,  is  in  the  act  of  quitting  the 
•oom,  looking  back  as  he  does  so  on  the  object 
)f  his  treachery.  There  is  much  animation  in 
he  group  immediately  round  the  principal  figure. 
?he  leading  article  is  devoted  to  tho  life  and 
rorks  of  Heaz,  the  sculptor,  who  emigrated 
n bis  youth  to  America,  and  is  illustrated 
•y  an  engraving  of  his  statue  of  Goethe 
ks  a young  man,  with  its  noblo  classic 
ace,  which  either  has  been  or  is  to  be 
ilaced  in  a public  position  in  New  York.  In  pub- 
icationa  devoted  to  high  art,  Germany  does  not 
eem  to  be  rich  j nor  are  they,  such  as  there  are, 
nteresting  in  type.  The  Benkmale  Italienischer 
lalerei,  " Monuments  of  Italian  Painting,”  from 
he  decay  of  antique  art  to  the  seventeenth 
eiitnry,  gives  very  careful  and  fine  outline 
epresentations  of  the  works  of  the  painters  it 
eals  with,  to  a tolerably  largo  scale,  sometimes 
dth  special  heads  further  enlarged  j these  are 
aluable  for  reference  and  information  as  to  the 
ype  of  drawing,  but  very  uninteresting  other, 
dse.  This,  however,  is  rather  an  illustrated 
ublication,  coming  out  in  parts,  than  a 
eriodical  in  the  usual  sense,  Of  the  deco- 
ative  arts,  there  are  a good  many  illus- 
cativo  publications,  mostly  poor  enough 
1 regard  to  spirit  and  design.  Kunst 
nd  Ku.nst-0(nuerbe  gives  illustrations  of  orna- 
lental  furniture,  in  a somewhat  common-place 
tyle.  The  Album  fiirBaudecoratiommdZiinmer. 
ohmuck  gives  fine  photographs  of  decorations 
3r  the  exterior  and  interior  of  buildings,  from 
ifferenb  sources,  in  tho  form  of  medallions, 
laster  ornament,  &c,,  with  a certain  finish  of 
byle  about  them,  bub  not  very  much  novelty, 
hero  is  a new  publication  of  this  class,  hailing 
rora  Leipzig,  Decoraiions-MoHve,  under  tho  con- 
ueb  of  Herr  Jummel  (architect),  Herr  Ortwein, 
irector  of  tho  Graz  School  of  Art- work;  and 
[err  Westphal,  decorative  painter  in  Leipzig  j 
> nd  other  collaborators.  This  sounds  very  great, 

::  ut  the  book  so  far  (there  are  only  one  or  two 
liumbors  out)  contains  mere  reproductions  of 
itoman  detail  of  an  ordinary  type,  such  as  every 
fne  knows  already,  rather  too  well.  Kinsthayid- 
A’erk,  published  at  Stuttgart,  illustrates  old  things, 
|b  well  as  specimens  of  now  designs  for  objets  de 
*t.Te.  Tho  illustrations  are  very  well  engraved; 
)|ae  of  a small  antique  vase,  hollowed  out  of  a 
oiece  of  onyx,  is  beautifully  chromo-lithograiihed, 
^ndisamost  interesting  object  in  every  way. 
i:hen  there  is  tho  Vorlagen  fiir  Omamentalcrei, 


introduction  or  guide  to  ornament,  edited  by  Dr. 
Von  Zahn,  of  Leipzig,  which  is  in  its  second 
volume,  in  which  different  styles  of  ornament 
are  set  out  in  outline,  and  a portion  coloured  ; 
tho  object  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
“ Grammar  of  Ornament,”  but  it  is  far  inferior 
in  every  way.  It  is  difficult  to  know,  either, 
what  is  the  use  of  setting  these  different  types  of 
ornament  before  the  German  architectural  mind, 
which  seems  to  see  no  possibility  in  decoration 
but  that  kind  of  acanthus  and  boy  and  wreath 
medley,  to  which  the  architects  of  this  school 
impart  even  an  additional  coldness  and  tame- 
ness  in  their  use  of  it.  You  may  open  several 
German  books  on  decoration  one  after  another, 
by  different  hands;  but  you  seem  to  find  the 
same  thingin  ail  of  them.  The  “behind-handed- 
nesa”  of  tho  German  (to  coin  a word  after  his 
own  fashion)  in  these  matters  is  painful  to 
witness ; and  it  is  the  more  singular,  because,  as 
we  all  know,  in  mere  al  fresco  methods  of  decora, 
lion  the  Germans  have  a peculiar  aptitude.  But 
when  it  comes  to  regular  designing,  all  seems  to 
revert  to  one  type — the  Munich  classicality. 

In  a similar  spirit  are  the  German  publica- 
tions  illustrative  of  domestic  architecture,  such  as 
Der  Civil-bau  (Berlin),  now  in  its  second  volume, 
and  which  displays  mansions  in  the  very  ex- 
tremity  of  cold  and  uninteresting  aspect.  Baut&n 
und  Entwiirfe  (“Buildings and  Designs  ”),  a new 
publication,  edited  by  the  Dresdon  Architectural 
Society,  and  representing  " characteristic  archi- 
tectural works”  of  that  city,  is  somewhat 
better.  The  largo  mansion  by  Herr  Semper  (an 
honorary  member  of  our  Institute)  occupying  a 
triangular  plot  of  ground,  at  the  corner  of  two 
streets,  shows  very  able  planning,  and  there  is 
a certain  power  about  the  elevation  which 
redeems  its  frigidity.  A house  by  Herr  Eber- 
hard  illustrated  here  shows  some  rather  pretty 
treatment  in  the  garden  front.  But  in  the  main 
all  fancy  and  originality  seem  to  be  crushed  out 
of  the  German  architect  by  the  influence  of 
the  soholastic  instruction  in  classic  proprieties  to 
which  he  is  subjected.  The  height  or  depth  of 
this  classio  nothingness  is  shown  in  the  Archi- 
tektonisches  Skizzen-buch,  a publication  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  some  time  back;  to 
what  end,  German  architects  may  understand, 
possibly.  The  name  reminds  us  of  a series 
similar  in  title,  tho  Croquis  d' Architecture  of  a 
club  of  the  younger  architeota  (we  believe)  of 
Paris ; but  the  sketches  in  this  case  are,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  lithographed  for  private  cir- 
culation only.  The  last  portfolio  of  them  con- 
tains  comparative  plans  of  the  principal 
European  theatres  to  a uniform  scale,  in  which 
the  immense  scale  of  the  approaches  and 
accessories  to  tho  auditorium  at  the  Paris  Opera- 
house  dwarfs  everything  else ; Covont-gardeu 
seems  a small  thing  beside  it,  though  the  stages 
and  actual  auditorium  are  pretty  near  the  same 
size.  There  is  an  admirable  sketch  of  part  of 
the  Podesta  Palace  at  Florence  by  M.  Liberge, 
and  a sufficiently  imposing  and  not  ineffective 
design  for  a grand  pulpit  by  M.  Boussac. 

Among  French  publications  comieg  out  as  a 
series,  and  illustrative  of  branches  of  art  work- 
manship, is  the  Garde-meuble,  or  store-house  of 
furniture  design,  which  undertakes  to  give 
fifty.fonr  coloured  plates  a year.  This  is  edited 
by  M.  Guilraand ; tho  illustrations  (chromo- 
lithograph)  are  brilliant  in  colour  and  finish,  and 
contain  good  things  here  and  there  5 but,  as  in 
some  other  of  these  publications,  the  drawing  is 
in  advance  of  the  design.  The  Histoire  de  la 
Ceramique,  conducted  by  M.  A.  Demmin,  gives 
photographs  chiefly  of  old  ware,  with  historical 
and  explanatory  comments : two  busts  of  Louis  XV. 
and  his  Queen,  Luneville  manufacture,  given  in 
the  last  number,  are  notable  as  spirited  and  ex- 
pressive specimens  of  portraiture  in  this  process. 

A more  important  and  elaborate  publication  is 
the  Histoire  G^nSrale  de  Faience  ancienne,  Fran- 
false  et  £trangere,  consid&rie  duns  son  Histoire,  sa 
Nature,  ses  Formes,  et  sa  Decoration : par  Ris- 
paquet,  Peiritre,  &c.  This  publication,  now  in  its 
eighteenth  number,  is  one  of  those  works  which 
in  regard  to  completeness  and  splendour  of  illus- 
tration,  are  hardly  brought  out  anywhere  but  in 
France.  The  coloured  representations  of  vases 
and  other  specimens  of  ornamental  pottery  are 
executed  with  that  elaborate  finish  and  brilliancy 
which  almost  deceive  the  eye,  and  render  the 
plate  as  complete  an  illustration  as  the  object 
itself  would  be. 

Italy  seems  to  turn  a good  deal  towards  her 
ancient  days  still,  and  shows  little  life  in  the 
way  of  publications  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
or  illustration  of  the  art  of  to-day.  The  Giornale 
degli  Scavi  di  Pompeii,  published  by  or  for  the 


Archmological  College,  has  reached  its  third 
volume,  and  no  doubt  may  have  matter  for  con. 
tinuance  for  some  little  time  to  come  ; and  there 
is,  besides,  the  very  fine  large  series  of  coloured 
illustrations  of  restored  decorations,  «tc.,  of  the 
resurrectionised  city,  under  the  title  Case  ed 
Monumenti  di  Pompeii.  The  other  Peninsular 
illustrates  architectural  art  in  the  large  illus- 
trated periodical,  Museo  Espanol  de  Antiguidades, 
published  nnder  the  direction  “ del  Doctor  Don 
Juan  de  Dios  de  la  Eada  y Delgado,”  before 
whose  name  and  style  at  least  moat  Northern 
editors  must  bow  their  diminished  heads  ! But 
the  illustrations  to  the  M-iiseo  are  really  very  good. 
The  September  number  contains  a fine  drawing 
of  a remarkable  tomb  from  Burgos  Cathedral, 
in  that  extraordinary  and  picturesque  medley  of 
details  of  a Eenaissance  tendency,  with  a more 
than  Gothic  profusion  and  wildness  in  tho 
general  design,  only  found  in  Spain.  The  choir 
stalls  from  the  monastery  of  Santa  Tomas  at 
Avila,  carved  wood,  are  very  fine,  and  bear  a 
far  greater  resemblance  to  Northern  Gothic 
(“  Late  Decorated  ”)  than  Spanish  work  in 
general.  There  is  also  a large  engraving  of 
Torrigiano’s  Virgin  and  Child,  in  the  Museum  at 
Seville.  Of  contemporary  art-work  in  Spain, 
we  shall  probably  be  right  in  presuming  that 
there  is  rather  a dearth  at  present. 

Few  of  the  publications  alluded  to  above  have 
strong  enough  general  interest  to  have  a chance 
of  regular  circulation  in  this  country.  Some  of 
the  best,  however,  French  especially,  we  think 
might  and  should  have,  and  we  invito  the 
attention  of  librarians  aud  of  readers  generally 
to  them.* 


WINTEE  EXHIBITION.— DUDLEY 
GALLEEY. 

The  eighth  exhibition  of  cabinet  pictures  in 
oil,  opened  this  week  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  contain  any  remarkable  works, 
but  includes  a considerable  proportion  that  are 
above  the  average.  The  most  eminent  names 
which  appear  in  the  catalogue  are  not  very  well 
represented.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  one  contribu- 
tion is  below  his  mark.  Mr.  Poynter’s 
“Psyche’s  Awakening”  (in  illustration  of  a 
quotation  from  Morris)  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
sunrise  effect  among  mountains,  and  the  figure,  in 
fluttering  blue  robes  witha  muscular  development 
of  arm,  might  stand  for  anything  rather  than 
Psycho.  Mr.  Watts,  too,  has  fallen  into  the 
snare  of  allegory  in  his  " Dawn  and  Day"  (265), 
where  the  plump  figure  respresenting  “ Dawn,” 
overpowered  and  driven  down  by  "Day”  rising 
behind,  suggests  associations  other  than  ideal  or 
imaginative,  though  there  is  fine  drawing  and 
colonring  in  the  work.  Mr,  Spencer  Stanhope’s 
" Banks  of  the  Styx  ” (163),  with  two  somewhat 
lanky  figures  waiting  for  a small  boat  making  its 
way  from  tho  “ back-scene,”  suggests  nothing 
higher  than  a scene  from  a " classic  ” opera. 
Failure,  as  to  the  highest  ends  of  painting,  is 
never  more  certain  than  when  subjects  so  purely 
ideal  are  undertaken  without  the  attempt  or  the 
power  (whichever  way  the  deficiency  lie)  to  lift 
them  above  the  prosaic. 

Of  subjects  more  within  the  ordinary  limits, 
we  notice  Mr.  Hodgson’s  “ Postmaster-General’s 
Office,  Tangiera”  (76),  where  the  elaborate 
business  of  that  institution  is  carried  on  by 
figures  more  highly  finished  in  detail  than  wo 
have  seen  from  this  painter  before,  and  with  a 
sufficiency  of  point  and  humour.  In  a more  dry 
vein  is  Mr.  Storey’s  “ Enough  is  as  Good  as  a 
Feast,”  a modern  De  Hooge  in  feeling  and  style, 
though  with  warmer  colour  and  fuller  execution 
than  his  Dutch  prototype.  One  or  two  able 
painters  are  seen  a little  out  of  their  usual  pro- 
clivities ; Mr.  Hemy  has  quitted  green  water  and 
old  piers  for  the  pebble  beach,  in  his  " Salmon 
Fishers  mending  Nets  ” (85),  a capital  highly, 
finished  study  of  shore  detail  and  figures  in 
keeping;  Mr.  F.  Dillon  takes  ns  to  an  Eastern 
mterior  at  Cairo,  with  much  minute  ornamental 
detail,  and  rather  a deficiency  of  light  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  colour) ; and  Mr.  Val  Prinsep 
shows  that  he  can  paint  landscape,  in  his  snnny 
broadly-treated  view  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (269), 
where  the  local  character  of  tho  scenery  is 
recognisable  at  once.  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes’s 
" Our  Daughter  ” (139),  combines  a girl  of  the 
full-lipped  yet  spirituel  type  affected  by  a 
certain  school  of  painters,  with  a couple  of 


* We  may  mention  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  most 
important  foreign  publications  on  art  and  architectnro 
are  to  be  seen  in  tho  Art  Library  of  the  Kensington 
Museum,  the  value  and  usefulness  of  which  has  been, 
before  commented  on  in  the  pages  of  the  Suilder, 
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“ Squire 'Western”  figures  belonging  to  a type 
at  least  a century  older ; the  juxtaposition  in  the 
Bama  work  is  absurd,  though  there  is  muoh  good 
work  in  the  picture.  Jlr.  F.  D.  Hardy, 
whose  impressive  picture  under  tho  title  of 
“Hunger”  will  be  remembered  by  some 
readers,  combines  in  his  small  work  entitled 
“ Hest  ” careful  study  of  light  effect  with  a 
simple  and  unaffected  pathos  too  rare  in  con- 
temporary  painting.  Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson, 
also  going  a little  from  his  usual  path,  gives  ns 
a “ Street  Scene  in  Ludlow”  (230),  which,’ for 
combination  of  realism  and  finish  with  tone  and 
effect  it  would  be  difficnlt  to  beat.  These  two 
last-named  works  are  certainly  among  the  most 
meritorious  in  the  room.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
in  the  contribotions  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Cotraan  the 
•prestije  of  an  artistic  name  well  kept  np, 
especially  in  “ Boats  in  a Mist  ” (2U).  Mr.  Ernest 
Waterlow’s  “ Knapp  Mill,  South  Devon,”  deserves 
a word,  as  also  the  works  of  Mr.  Wyllie,  who, 
however,  hardly  equals  here  what  wo  have  seen 
from  his  hand  elsewhere;  and  Mr.  Joseph 
.Knight’s  .“Summer’s  Eve”  and  “ Showery 
Day  ” (23  and  51,  with  others)  combine  genuine 
sentiment  with  broad  and  free  handling.  Mr. 
Towuley  Green  is  really  striking  ont  a path  in 
his  combination  of  carefully-studied  figures  with 
landscape ; the  attitudes  of  the  three  boys  in 
tho  “ Bird’s  Nest  ” (77)  are  admirably  charac- 
teristic and  expressive.  Mr.  Bridgman’s  " Mosqne 
in  Cairo”  is  an  important  study  of  interior 
effect;  but  scarcely  so  good  as,  in  another  way, 
his  “Ustarily  in  the  Pyrenees,”  with  the  dili- 
gencejust  getting  packed  ; a little  bright  work 
recalling  the  small  productions  of  Pasini,  which 
are  now  so  familiar  to  us  at  the  “French  and 
Flemish”  gallery.  Against  Mr.  Macbeth’s  pic- 
tures wo  protest;  they  are,  one  and  all,  man- 
nered  in  colour  and  coarse  in  execution,  and 
appeal  to  the  popular  mind  only.  Mr.  Macallum’s 
“Into  a Quiet  Haven”  (253),  an  old  yellow 
boat  coming  lazily  across  the  water  with  two  or 
three  figures,  shows  a realisation  of  the  class  of 
feeling  and  effect  which  Mr.  Macbeth  seems  to 
aim  at,  bat  seldom  to  work  ont  conscientiously. 
As  a contrast  to  this  may  be  named  “ Sailing  by 
Proxy,”  by  Mr.  Pollard  (7),  where  a boat  with 
one  occupant  manages  to  “ forge  ahead  ” through 
fresh  rippling  water  with  an  oar-blade  stuck 
upright  to  catch  the  wind.  In  composition  and 
treatment  of  the  water  this  singularly  recalls 
Thaulow’s  picture  of  tho  “ Norwegian  Pilot- 
boat”  in  the  International  Exhibition  (Room  17). 
The  most  prominent  sea-piece  here  is  Mr. 
H.  Moore’s  fine  study  of  “ A Gale  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ” 5 the  movement  and  turbulent  swing  of 
the  water  are^admirable.  Among  landscapes  may 
bo  mentioned  also  “The  Moated  Grange”  of 
Mr.  Symons  (68),  very  original  in  motive  and 
tone;  Mr.  Morris’s  “Waning  Light”  (159),  in 
which  he  repeats  tho  idea  of  his  “ Good  Bye  ” in 
last  Academy,  even  to  the  reflection  from  the 
water  in  the  cart-tracks;  “River  Scene,  Hol- 
land,” by  Mr.  C.  Tliornely  (179);  a drawing  with 
a quotation  for  title  by  Sirs.  II.  Goodwin  (276)  ; 
“ Evening:  Stndy  for  a Picture,”  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Lewis  ; and  a small  work  under  tho  same  title 
by  Mdmo.  M.  Cazin.  Mr.  A.  Severn’s  “ Wreck 
on  Boulogne  Sands,”  a large  work,  is  effective  in 
tone,  but  wants  atmosphere. 

One  or  two  small  highly. finished  animal  studies, 
by  Mr.  W.  Cauldery,  should  bo  noticed, — “ A 
Tail  of  Horror,”  and  “An  Interesting  Case”; 
in  the  latter,  two  cats,  watching  a cage  of  birds, 
are  excellent  in  finish  and  expression,  and  in  tho 
careful  study  of  the  forelegs  mechanically  bent 
for  a spring;  not  to  speak  of  the  pathetically 
innocent  expression  of  the  kitten  looking  on  in 
the  rear.  Among  heads,  ideal  or  portrait,  are 
“A  Young  Signor,”  by  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson, — 
a clearly-painted  and  interesting  head,  in  a pic- 
turesqne  head-dress ; “ Zarifa,”  by  Miss  Starr, 
interesting  and  original  in  type,  bat  rather 
deficient  in  purity  of  colour;  a fresh-looking, 
pleasant  portrait  of  a young  lady  (225)  by  clever 
Mrs.  Jopling;  and  a small  study  of  head  and 
bust,  under  the  title  “ Haidee  ” (132),  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Hill ; rather  hard,  but  highly  finished 
and  undoubtedly  pretty.  There  is  much  pleasant 
work  to  look  at  in  the  collection. 


Charges  against  the  Surveyor  of  Ponte- 
fract.— Charges  of  fraud  and  embezzlement 
have  been  investigated  by  the  Pontefract  Town 
Council  against  their  borough  surveyor,  Mr. 
James  "W’ood,  and  the  whole  of  the  charges 
having  been  thoroughly  gone  into,  tho  issue  of 
a warrant  to  apprehend  Mr.  Wood  has  been 
unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  Council. 


A NOTE  FROM  FLORENCE. 

The  following  portions  of  a letter  from  a 
correspondent  in  Italy  will  interest  some  of  our 
readers : — 

As  far  as  Florence  is  concerned,  there  is  really 
but  little  stirring.  Politics  and  taxation  are  the 
only  subjects  of  the  day.  The  Times,  last  month, 
gave  a very  clear  account  of  Italian  finance,  and 
no  country,  I fancy,  could  be  in  a state  much 
nearer  to  bankruptcy.  The  ministry  is  so 
wretched.  There  seems  no  administrative  power 
among  the  ministers.  You  may  have  read  of 
the  demonstration  and  threatened  disturbances 
here,  all  ending  in  smoke.  The  harvest  has  been 
splendid,  but  the  bakers  kept  up  their  enormous 
prices  for  bread,  to  sell  off  their  stored-up  grain 
at  the  same  price  as  last  year.  Some  clever 
fellows  made  loaves  of  the  new  grain  and  sold 
them  from  barrows  in  the  streets  before  the 
shops  of  the  hard-hearted  bakers.  Conceive 
the  mortification  of  the  latter,  and  the  spirited 
retorts  of  the  former  on  clearing  their  barrows 
to  ready  buyers  in  a few  minutes  ! There  was  a 
grand  three  days’  talk  of  internationalists  and 
petroleum,  and  Florence  was  filled  with  soldiers  ; 
and  then  the  lovely  weather  and  the  abatement 
of  a few  centimes  in  meat  and  bread,  and  the 
Florentines,  a naturally  peaceful  people,  took  up 
their  mandolines  and  their  evening  walks,  and 
the  air  resounded  with  song,  as  usual  in  snmmer 
time.  The  Government  make  laws, — invent  new 
taxes, — but  there  is  no  regular  system  for  gather- 
ing  the  taxes  or  for  making  the  laws  respected. 
They  instituted  that  every  labonring  man  should 
pay  a tax  of  13  per  cent,  on  his  daily  earnings,  but 
the  men  refused.  The  Government  then  applied 
to  the  masters  to  deduct  this  tax  before  paying 
the  men  their  wages.  The  Marquis  Ginori,  who 
has  the  largest  manufactory  in  these  parts, — he 
has  revived  the  old  Capo  di  Monte  porcelain 
ware,  and  has  large  shops  of  all  kinds  of  porce- 
lain here  and  in  Rome, — positively  refused  to 
deduct  the  tax,  and  others  followed  his  example, 
all  threatening  rather  to  close  their  shops  and 
discharge  their  men,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 
Now  they  are  putting  in  force  a law  made  in 
’66.  I have  seen  printed  copies  of  this  law,  and 
can  vouch  for  the  date,  taxing  all  servants  ; that 
is,  the  tax  must  be  paid  by  the  masters  or  mis- 
tresses. The  tax  is  so  worded  that  all  must  pay 
except  the  king,  royal  family,  and  repreaeuta- 
tives  of  foreign  countries.  This  is  hard  on 
foreigners.  They  are  then  contemplating  a sort 
of  property-tax — "richezza,  mobile”;  so  that 
foreigners  having  their  own  furniture  will  have 
to  pav.  Now,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  manner 
of  collecting  the  taxes,  this  tax  for  servants  is 
to  he  got  in  immediately,  and  to  be  demanded  for 
the  years  1871-72-73,  and  to  be  done  alphabeti- 
cally. They  have  not  been  to  me — I should  come 
third  on  the  list, — bub  they  have  been  since  to 

my  old  friend  Mrs.  W . “ 'W^hy,”  said  I,  “ do 

they  begin  at  IT’”  ? Because,  I found  out  (it  is 
a fact)  they  begin  where  they  know  there  is  least 
to  do  ; where  there  will  only  be  foreigners,  who 
are  sure  to  pay,  while  they  know  they  have 
precious  little  chance  of  getting  anythbig  out  of 
Italians,  who  will  lie,  and  be  np  to  every  con. 
trivance  to  get  off  paying.  Just  put  all  this 
together,  and  see  by  the  first  what  a complete 
damper  is  put  to  all  industry  in  Italy.  In  Pied- 
mont it  is  different,  there  is  naturally  more 
activity ; bub  here  in  Tuscany  the  utter  igno- 
ranee  of  business  ways,  the  lack  of  any  spirited, 
enterprising  movemeut,  is  most  discouraging. 
Then  the  dreadful  splitting  of  parties.  I was 
visiting  at  Siena  a family  who  are  very  cocitue — 
meaning  of  the  extreme  Conservative  party — 
highly  religious,  &c.  They  were  always  talking 
against  the  Government.  “ Why  do  you  not  go 
into  the  Camera,”  said  I,  “ and  represent  the 
high  morale  party,  and  help  to  do  good  to  your 
country?”  “Oh,  we  could  nob  act  with  the 
present  men.”  “ Act  on  the  Opposition,  then — 
on  the  Extreme  Right.”  “No,  we  could  not  go 
to  Rome.”  And  so  the  country  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  needy  advocates.  There  is  no  patriotism 
among  the  young  men  of  good  family  and  good 
fortune  in  Italy.  They  pass  their  time  and 
spend  their  money  in  senseless  pleasures,  leaving 
their  brains  uncultivated  and  their  country  to 
get  on  how  it  can.  The  king  leads  a some- 
what sensual  life  ; his  son  Umberto  ditto.  One 
wonders  when  the  turning-point  for  better  times 
will  come.  We  had  a dreadful  fire  here  last 
night.  Providentially  it  was  near  the  Arno,  and 
the  soldiery  got  it  subdued  half  an  hour  only 
before  a tremendous  hurricane  came  up,  other- 
wise a great  part  of  that  side  of  the  Aruo  would 
have  been  burnt  down.  They  directly  said  it 


was  caused  by  petroleum.  Among  all  this  black 
state  of  affairs,  it  is  cheering  to  find  something' 
going  on,  and  I think  art  is  taking  a new  step 
forward  in  the  south  among  the  young. 


DAMAGE  BY  THE  LATE  STOR'M. 

OxE  of  the  most  destructive  hurricanes  wc 
have  had  for  many  years  passed  over  the  country- 
on  Wednesday  in  last  week.  We  cannot,  fron>' 
want  of  space,  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
damage  doue  in  numerous  places,  and  only  select* 
a very  few  as  a specimen  of  the  many  reports* 
sent  in  to  ns. 

In  Leeds,  one  of  the  most  serious  effects  of 
the  storm  was  suffered  by  the  new  Baptist 
chapel  in  York-road,  a large  portion  of  which 
was  blown  down,  and  damage  done  to  the  extent* 
of  about  8001.,  by  the  alarming  and  destructive 
gale  which  raged  in  December  last.  It  is  esti- 
mated  that  the  damage  by  this  second  accident 
to  the  unfortunate  chapel  will  amount  to  some- 
thing like  4O0i.  or  500L 

At  Ugglebamby,  near  Whitby,  the  new  church 
sustained  much  damage,  especially  on  the  roof. 
At  Egton  Bridge,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
St.  Hedda  had  much  damage  done  to  its  roof. 

At  Southport,  tho  spire  of  the  new  Presby. 
terian  church  was  partially  injured.  At  Crosses,* 
near  Southport,  the  roof  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
which  had  only  just  been  completed,  looked  per- 
fectly safe  on  Tuesday  night,  but  during  the 
night  tho  wind  blew  with  such  terrific  force  that 
the  edifice  itself  was  considered  in  danger. 
There  being  no  windows  or  doors  at  present  in 
the  church,  the  open  spaces  gave  the  gale  free 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  early 
on  Wednesday  morning  the  belfry  and  part  of 
the  roof  came  down  with  a great  crash,  filling 
the  interior  of  the  church  with  debris. 

At  Bacup,  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  a compara-- 
tively  new  building,  was  partially  unroofed. 

At  Old  ShiidoD,  Bishop  Auckland,  where  som&v 
large  church  schools  are  being  erected  in  a field 
near  the  "Vicarage,  the  buildings  were  almost 
ready  for  slating,  the  roof  having  been  put  on 
with  the  exception  of  the  bell- turret,  where  the-- 
woodwork  had  nob  been  secured.  The  wind 
getting  in  carried  off  the  woodwork,  and  blew 
down  a great  portion  of  the  turret  and  part  of 
the  gable. 

At  Consetb  the  national  schools  in  course  of 
erection  were  partially  blown  down. 

At  Durham  a circus  was  blown  down. 

At  Stockport,  a chimney  1-iO  ft.  in  height,  and 
nearly  finished,  snapped  in  the  middle,  aud  was 
completely  razed  to  the  basement,  scarcely 
one  brick  being  left  upon  another. 

To  enumerate  the  towns  where  new  and  old 
houses  and  chimneys  were  not  injured  would 
perhaps  be  easier  than  to  state  where  no  damage- 
was  done  by  the  gale  wherever  it  raged. 

A house  was  partially  unroofed  at  Wands- 
worth ; at  Clapham  two  persons  were  injured 
the  falling  of  a conservatory  ; and  at  Bayswater 
a wall  in  course  of  consbruotion  was  blown  down,, 
injuring  ouo  man.  Many  other  minor  acoidentB# 
are  reported. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Smifehfield  Market  was 
a scene  of  great  excitement,  in  consequence  of  a 
report  that  a liouse  had  fallen  in  Charterhouse- 
square.  It  was  ascertained  that  at  the  Cai-thu- 
sian-street  entrance  to  the  square,  the  gable-end 
of  the  wall  of  one  of  the  bouses,  which,  under 
tho  Metropolitan  Improvement  Act,  had  been- 
partially  dismantled,  had  during  the  high  gale- 
fallen  with  a loud  crash,  burying  one  man  in  the 
ruins. 

At  Sheffield,  several  houses  were  blown  down. 

At  Newcastle,  many  buildings  in  course  of 
erection  have  been  injured.  The  damage  caused* 
to  the  tents  and  marquees  on  tho  Town  Moor 
was  considerable.  A house  was  partially  de- 
stroyed at  Gateshead,  and  three  houses  at 
Coatham  had  both  gable-ends  blown  in. 

In  Scotland,  also,  much  damage  was  dons- 
The  most  serious  casualty  resulting  from  the 
gale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  occurred 
at  Dairy.  The  greater  part  of  a gable  of  a three- 
story  dwelling-house,  in  course  of  erection  in 
Caledonian-place,  was  blown  out,  and  hurled 
upon  the  top  of  the  temporary  iron  church 
erected  at  the  comer  of  that  street  and  Dairy- 
road.  The  church  was  of  a structure  of  sheet 
iron,  with  wood  lining,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating upwards  of  300  persons.  Inside  tbe- 
fittings  were  of  the  usual  kind.  The  church  was 
a total  wreck.  About  half  the  structure  was  at 
once  stove  in, — smashed,  in  fact,  as  if  it  had 
been  a band-box  ; and  the  wind  getting  inside, 
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completed  the  work  of  destrnction  by  blowing 
cut  what  remained  standing,  and  reducing  the 
boilding  to  a mere  heap  of  ruins.  The  buiiding 
was  purchased  about  throe  years  ago  for  400h 
ill  over  the  city  considerable  damage  was  done 
;o  hoardings  and  scaffolding  connected  with  the 
srection  of  new  buildings.  Great  destruction 
vas  everywhere  wrought  among  roofing-slates 
Imd  chimney-pots,  and  the  stripping  of  lead  and 
line  from  rooft  was  also  of  common  occurrence. 
Lt  Momiiigside,  a turret  of  the  new  Free  Church 
vas  blown  down,  a portion  of  tho  ruins  passing 
hrough  the  roof. 

In  tho  south  side  of  Glasgow  the  damage  has 
een  pretty  severe;  but  Crosshill  district  seems 
0 have  suffered  to  the  greatest  extent.  The 
ow  Free  Church  in  Albert-road  has  been  greatly 
amaged.  Tho  scaffolding  around  the  spire, 
fhich  was  nearly  finished,  was  blown  down, 
everal  of  the  stones  of  the  spire  were  dislodged, 
be  ornamentation  in  several  places  swept  away, 
nd  the  roof  much  damaged  by  the  falling  stones 
nd  timber.  Albert-road  was  completely  blocked 
p by  the  wreck.  Part  of  the  gable  of  a new 
uilding  on  Pollockshaws-road,  west  of  the 
buroh,  was  blown  down.  Considerable  damage 
as  done  to  the  Greenhead  Church,  in  Canning. 
TCet,  several  feet  of  the  spire  having  been 
'own  down,  which  in  its  descent  partially  de- 
royed  tho  north-east  turret.  In  the  north-west 
' the  city,  besides  the  damage  done  to  roofs, 
limneys,  &o.,  one  of  the  fine  old  trees  in  Wood- 
nds-road  was  broken  off  by  the  root.  Perhaps 
le  most  serious  damage  to  property  in  the  City 
icurred  in  the  St.  Rollox  district,  where  a stalk, 
ime  70  ft.  high,  fell  throngh  the  roof  of  an  adjoin- 
g building.  The  damage  done  in  the  northern 
strict  of  the  city  is  considerable.  A block  of 
hidings  in  course  of  construction  in  New  City, 
ad  has  been  so  much  damaged  by  the  gale 
at  it  is  feared  tho  whole  will  require  to  be 
ken  down.  There  was  a good  deal  of  damage 
ne  to  dwelling-houses. 

In  tho  Hamilton  district  immense  damage  has 
ou  done  to  property.  Tho  new  Free  Church 
Burnbauk-road,  which  was  almost  ready  for 
roof,  was,  when  the  storm  was  at  its  height, 
idered  a complete  wreck.  The  vestry  and  two 
bles  were  blown  down,  and  what  romains  of 
B front  portion  of  the  building  is  rent  from  top 
bottom.  The  loss,  which  will  fall  upon  the 
atractor,  ilr.  Downie,  is  estimated  at  4-OOL 
?o  churches — Established  and  Congregational— 
Anebingramont-road  have  also  been  damaged, 
d a number  of  new  honses— particularly  a aeries 
eight  nearly  finished  at  Eddlewood  Colliery — 
ve  been  partially  destroyed  by  the  violence  of 
3 gale. 

Two  chimney-stalks  fell  at  Dunformlino. 

At  Dundee  the  gables  of  two  large  dwellings 
re  blown  ont.  Many  smaller  erections  are 
urecl,  and  tho  river  traffic  was  greatly  inter- 
3tod. 


WORKS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
OXFORD. 

Tns  local  papers  give  their  usual  accounts  of 
■rks  in  the  University.  We  take  some  par- 
ulars  from  the  Herald  : — 

All  Souls'  College, — The  restoration  of  the 
gnificent  reredos  in  the  chapel  of  this  college 
being  continued,  and  will  not  be  completed  for 
ne  time.  Tho  reredos  occupies  the  whole  of 
) eastern  end  of  the  chapel,  and  about  three- 
irtbs  of  the  statuettes  and  other  figures  are 
ed  in  situ.  The  other  part  of  the  restoration 
the  building  has  been  completed.  The  reredos 
[I  consist,  when  completed,  of  thirty-five 
tnes  and  nearly  100  statuettes  surrounding  a 
ilpture  of  the  crucifixion,  each  of  the  statues 
.nding  in  an  elaborate  canopied  niche.  The 
npanum  of  tho  reredos  contains  a group 
tresentiug  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The 
tuettes  comprise  all  the  leading  characters  in 
i and  New  Testament  history. 

SaiiioZ  Coliejre.— This  college  is  being  con- 
erably  enlarged  at  a cost  of  about  22,000L 
'ht  sets  of  rooms  built  at  a cost  of  4,0001.  are 
■t  completed,  and  will  be  occupied  this  term, 
ijfnrthcr  enlargement  is  being  made  by  which 
ieen  sets  of  rooms  will  be  added,  besides  a new 
ping.hall  90  ft.  by  36  ft.  in  the  clear,  a lectare- 
>m,  common  room,  buttery,  pantry,  kitchens, 
:<1  other  offices.  Tho  eight  sets  of  rooms, 
lioh  have  just  been  completed,  are  situated  at 
north-east  end  of  what  is  known  as  Salvin 
jiildings.  The  building  is  about  50  ft.  long 
Oi  40  ft.  wide,  and  the  style  of  the  architecture 
accordance  with  that  of  the  new  portion 


of  the  college.  It  is  50  ft.  in  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  ridge.  There  are  four  stories  and 
two  sets  of  rooms  in  each,  besides  a scout’s 
room.  The  ashlar  is  of  Bath  stone,  and  the 
designs  and  ornamental  work  are  of  Tilsbury 
stone,  the  whole  being  lined  with  bricks.  There 
is  only  one  staircase,  and  the  steps  are  of  the 
hard  Tilsbury  stone.  The  windows  are  moulded 
headed,  and  on  the  south  and  east  sides  there  is 
a splendid  oriol  window  breaking  ont  on  the 
first  floor.  The  roof  is  covered  with  slate,  and 
there  are  three  chimneys  built  also  of  Tilsbury 
stone.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse ; 
the  builder,  Mr.  Horsman,  of  Wolverhampton ; 
and  the  clerk  of  the  works  Mr.  Simmons. 

Christ  Church. — Mr.  Skidmore  has  been  con- 
tributing to  the  beauty  of  tho  Cathedral  by  a 
leotern  of  ancient  pale  brass  parcel  silvered, 
after  the  manner  of  parcel  gilt  objects  of  art  in 
the  middle  ages.  It  consists  of  a base  covered 
with  delicate  filagree,  on  which  lions  support 
shields  with  the  arms  of  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity  emblazoned  over  them,  and  under  the 
canopies  on  the  main  stem  are  figures  represent- 
ing worthies  connected  with  the  traditions  of 
Oxford,  St.  Frideswide,  Cardinal  Wolsey.  and 
Bishop  King.  These  are  surmounted  by  a globe 
on  which  an  eagle  specially  modelled,  stands. 
The  whole  of  the  lectern  is  covered  with  delicate 
filagree,  and  further  enriched  with  amethysts 
and  other  stones.  Tho  lectern  is  the  design  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  and  tho  gift  to  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Rov.  T.  Bayne,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  L.  Thompson,  censors.  Dividing  the  chancel 
from  the  aisles,  wrought-iron  screens  have  been 
recently  erected.  These  are  composed  of  some 
thousands  of  small  pieces  of  wrought  iron, 
curved  and  welded  together,  having  their  termi- 
nations  enriched.  The  whole  is  based  upon  the 
beautiful  ancient  iron  work  attached  to  the  tomb 
of  Queen  Eleanor  at  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
iron  work  on  Merton  doors,  and  other  examples 
of  tho  same  period.  The  screen  behind  the 
stalls  is  carried  higher,  and  formed  into  canopies 
over  the  seats  of  the  canons.  Great  improve- 
ments are  being  effected  in  the  Tom  Quadrangle. 
Tho  terrace  round  the  quadrangle  is  being 
lowered  to  the  extent  of  1 ft.  or  2 ft.,  and  the 
east  and  south  sides  are  approaching  completion  ; 
the  other  sides  will  forthwith  be  proceeded  mth. 
In  removing  the  granite  which  formed  tho  breast 
walls  of  the  terraces,  the  foundations  of  cloisters 
and  buttresses  were  discovered,  consequently  a 
deviation  from  tho  original  plan  of  the  altera- 
tions was  resolved  on.  It  is  supposed  that  it 
was  tho  intention  of  Cardinal  \VoIsey  to  erect 
cloisters  around  the  quadrangle,  and  that  these 
foundations  were  laid  for  tho  purpose.  There- 
fore, instead  of  merely  lowering  the  terraces 
the  foundations  are  being  reinstated,  and  hand- 
some massive  buttresses  erected  with  moulded 
base  courses,  so  that  the  cloisters  can  be  com- 
pletedat  any  future  time.  The  terraces,  instead 
of  being  of  gravel,  arc  laid  with  random 
I'ubbed  York  stone. 

Keble  College. — Great  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  erection  of  the  new  chapel,  and  a con- 
siderable  block  of  new  buildings  to  the  south  of 
the  College  gateway,  for  the  accommodation  of 
forty  undergraduates  and  three  tutors,  with  a 
porter’s  house,  has  also  been  proceeding.  This 
block  is  intended  to  form  a part  of  the  east  side 
of  a second  quadrangle,  of  which  the  lately 
erected  college  servants’  block,  with  its  clock 
tower,  continued  hereafter  with  other  building 
southwards,  will  form  the  west  side.  The  per- 
manent residence  for  the  Warden  will,  we 
believe,  be  placed  in  this  quadrangle.  This  new 
block  of  rooms  differs  from  the  one  hundred 
rooms  first  erected  in  having  an  attic  story.  It 
is  proposed  to  separate  tho  two  quadrangles 
hereafter,  by  a permanent  dining-hall  and 
library,  in  place  of  the  present  temporary 
chapel  and  dining-hall.  The  chapel,  which  like 
the  other  college  buildings  is  of  local  red  brick 
and  stone,  has  now  reached  the  full  height  of  its 
side  walla,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  general  pro- 
portions and  admixture  of  colours.  The  outside 
walls  are  much  decorated  with  sculptures  and 
with  marble  and  other  inlays  in  panels  ; niches 
at  the  top  of  the  buttresses  are  prepared  to 
receive  figures,  two  of  which  are  already  in 
their  places.  A large  representation  of  tho 
Ag'nus  Dei,  surrounded  by  foliage,  is  carved  in 
the  tympanum  of  the  south  doorway  which  faces 
into  the  quadrangle.  The  west  doorway  opens 
out  of  a small  cloister.  The  timbers  of  the 
roof  now  being  put  up  will  be  covered  with  lead, 
and  are  being  relieved  with  a range  of  stone 
pinnacles.  Beneath  this  roof  there  will  be  a 
vaulted  ceiling  springing  from  shafts  of  Devon- 


shire dark  marble,  with  carved  capitals  and  stone 
ribs.  The  surface  of  the  interior  is  at  present 
very  unfinished.  Large  panels  are  prepared 
round  the  four  walls  beneath  the  window  cilia 
to  receive  mosaics  representing  a series  of  events 
from  tho  Old  and  New  Testament.  Beneath  this 
line  of  pictures  tho  walls  will  ^be  lined  with 
various  materials.  Marbles  and  alabaster  in 
various  forms  will  be  largely  used  in  them,  Tho 
works  at  the  college  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr, 
W.  Butterfield,  architect, 

Merton  College. — The  principal  improvement 
at  this  College  is  the  restoration  of  the  tower  of 
St.  John’s  Church.  The  exterior  of  the  tower 
showing  great  symptoms  of  decay  from  old  age, 
it  having  been  erected  about  six  centuries  since, 
the  west  side  is  being  restored  by  the  stone  being 
cut  out  at  an  average  depth  of  7 in.  and  replaced 
by  new  Milton  stone.  It  is  intended  to  restore 
the  other  sides  in  a similar  manner,  and  when 
completed  the  appearance  of  the  tower  will  be 
greatly  improved.  Tho  builders  are  Messrs. 
Fisher  & Hobdell. 

New  College. — An  important  addition  has  been 
made  to  this  college,  and  a further  extension  ia 
about  to  be  proceeded  with  forthwith.  The  new 
wing,  having  a frontage  to  Holjwell-street, 
which  was  commenced  in  August,  1873,  is 
near  completion,  and  the  remainder  M’ill  be 
ready  by'Christmas  next.  The  architect  is  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  The  amount  of  the  contract  in 
progress  and  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Shaw,  tho  contractors,  of  Earl-street,  West- 
minster, is  about  23,000L,  and  forms  one  portion 
of  a large  design.  Tho  building  has  two 
frontages,  one  in  Ilolywell-street,  and  the  other 
facing  a noble  quadrangle  communicating  with 
tho  present  college  buildings  by  a handsome  gato 
through  the  old  city  wall.  The  character  of  the 
work  is  of  the  Medimval  type  with  which  tho 
many  previous  works  of  this  architect  have 
rendered  us  familar.  The  building  gives  forty 
additional  sets  of  rooms  to  the  college,  two  being 
for  Fellows, and  thirty-eight  forUndergraduates, 
besides  two  lecture-rooms,  each  about  36  ft. 
by  22  ft.  The  area  is  180  ft.  by  45  ft.,  aud 
the  height  from  footing  to  ridge  75  ft.  There  are 
four  sets  of  stone  staircases  in  the  building, 
which  consists  of  basement  and  ground,  first, 
second,  and  third  floors,  with  an  additional 
story  in  the  central  tower.  The  fronts  are 
entirely  of  stone,  obtained  from  the  Milton  aud 
Taynton  quarries,  about  twenty  miles  from. 
Oxford.  The  Holywell-street  front  will  be 
divided  from  the  public  way  by  an  ornamental 
railing.  Tho  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
superintended  by  Mr.  11.  Roonie,  clerk  of  tho 
works,  Mr.  Bennison  being  the  general  foreman. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  LAW  COURTS 
AT  LINCOLN’S-INN. 

Dubing  tho  last  few  weeks  extensive  altera- 
tions have  been  in  progress  at  the  Courts  at 
Lincoln’s-inn,  occupied  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Lords  Justices  respectively.  The  two 
courts  have,  in  fact,  been  thrown  into  one,  and 
converted  into  the  Supreme  Appellate  Court,  in 
anticipation  of  the  Judicature  Act  coming  into 
operation.  In  the  new  court,  as  remodelled  and 
enlarged,  an  area  of  about  25  ft.,  at  the  north 
end,  has  been  constructed  for  the  special  accom- 
modation of  tho  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Judges 
sitting  as  the  fall  court.  This  portion  is  raised 
considerably  above  the  general  floor  level  of  the 
court,  the  seats  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Judges  forming  a semicircle,  and  being  eleven 
in  number.  The  table  for  the  officers  of  the 
court,  below  the  judges,  occupies  a spacionsarea 
in  front  of  the  judges’  seats.  The  seats  for 
counsel,  of  which  there  are  eight  rows,  raised 
one  above  another,  are  placed  immediately 
beyond.  The  rest  of  tho  space  at  the  south  end 
of  the  court,  occupying  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  area,  is  set  apart  for  the  public.  The 
entrance  for  counsel  ia  through  the  door  leading 
to  what  was  formerly  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
Court,  whilst  the  public  will  be  admitted  by  the 
entrance  to  what  was  the  Lords  Justices’  Conrt. 
The  judges’  entrance  ia  at  the  south  end,  leading 
into  their  private  rooms,  from  which  the  bench, 
is  reached  by  a passage  which  has  been  parti- 
tioned off  along  the  entire  length  of  the  court, 
ou  the  east  side.  The  white  marble  statue  of 
Lord  Erskine  has  been  removed  from  its  former 
position  in  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Coui-t,  aud 
placed  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  recon- 
structed interior,  behind  the  space  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public.  It  has  been 
what  is  technically  known  as  in  “pickle,”  for 
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the  purpose'of  cleaning,  and  tbe  pure  white  face 
of  the  marble  has  been  restored.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  of  the  court  have  also  been  cleaned  and 
coloured,  and  the  old  oak  wainscoting  repolished. 
The  whole  of  the  judges’  and  counsels’  seats  and 
other  new  fittings  are  of  oak,  and  new  hot-water 
pipes  have  been  laid  down  for  heating  the  court. 
Tbe  new  court  as  remodelled  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  at  the  opening  of  November  term  on 
Monday  next.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Commercial-road, 
Whitechapel,  has  executed  the  work. 

Vice-Chancellor  Malins’s  Court  has  also  under- 
gone  an  internal  improvement  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a new  sunlight,  and  cleaning,  whilst 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  externally  have  been 
repainted  and  decorated. 

The  neighbouring  Bankruptcy  Court,  in  Por- 
tugal-street,  is  also  being  strncturally  enlarged, 
and  internally  rearranged,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  the  entire  bankruptcy 
staff,  including  judge,  registrars,  and  clerks, 
which  is  about  to  be  transferred  from  Basing, 
hall-street,  when  the  whole  of  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  will  be  conducted  in  Portugal-stroet. 
The  Portugal-street  frontage  has  been  brought 
forward  10  fc.,  which  will  provide  accommodation 
for  an  increased  number  of  officers,  whilst  the 
apartments  in  the  rest  of  the  building  have  also 
been  to  a great  extent  reconstructed. 

The  whole  of  the  works  at  Lincoln’s-inn,  and 
also  at  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  Government  Commissioners  of  Works, 
and  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  their 
surveyors.  


PROPOSED  NEW  PARK  AT  BRIXTON. 

A MOVEMENT  is  in  progress  for  securing  the 
laying  out  of  a new  park  or  recreation-ground 
on  a plot  of  land  adjoining  the  Metropolitan  Ex- 
tension line  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway,  situated  between  the  Loughborough 
Junction  and  Camberwell  New-road  Stations. 
The  ground  in  question,  which  is  about  13  acres 
in  extent,  is  known  as  Myatt’s  Fields,  and  was, 
until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  occupied 
as  market-gardens.  For  some  time  past  it  has 
been  laid  out  in  streets,  for  building  purposes, 
and  houses  of  a superior  class  have  been  erected 
upon  certain  portions  ; but  there  is  still  an  area 
of  the  extent  above  named  altogether  unbuilt 
upon,  and  a number  of  the  inhabitauts  of  the 
district  interested  in  securing  the  preservation 
of  open  spaces  are  desirous  of  preventing  it 
from  being  built  upon,  and  appropriated  as  a 
park  and  recreation-ground,  for  the  residents  in 
Brixton  and  Camberwell.  With  this  view  a memo- 
rial is  now  iffcourse  of  signature,  for  presentation 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  asking  them 
to  take  into  their  favourable  consideration  tbe 
desirability  of  purchasing  the  ground  and  con- 
verting  it  into  a public  park.  The  memorial  is 
to  be  presented  by  a deputation,  who  propose  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  Board,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  McArthur,  one  of  the  members  for 
Lambeth.  The  site  of  the  proposed  park  is  easily 
accessible  from  Brixton,  on  the  west  side,  and 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Camberwell  on  the 
east,  and  is  surrounded  by  a very  large  and 
rapidly-increasing  population. 


AIREDALE  COLLEGE. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Airedale 
College,  which  is  about  to  be  erected  near  Man- 
ningham  Park,  Bradford,  has  been  laid  by  Mr. 
Titus  Salt.  For  many  years  past  the  con- 
stituents of  Airedale  College  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  something  being  done  in  the  way 
of  the  erection  of  a building  in  place  of  the 
present  one  at  Undercliffe,  which  has  long  been 
very  uiisuited  to  the  requirements  of  the  institu- 
tion. For  some  time  negotiations  for  an  amalga- 
mation with  tbe  Rotherham  College  delayed  the 
carrying  out  of  the  idea  of  a new  building,  but 
when  these  negotiations  at  length  came  to  an 
end,  and  it  became  a settled  thing  that  the  two 
institutions  were  to  remain  separate,  the  com- 
mittee  of  Airedale  College  immediately  took 
steps  for  the  erection  of  a new  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  institution.  A site  was, 
after  duo  consideration,  purchased  adjacent  to 
Manningham  Park,  and  it  was  decided  to  erect  a 
college  on  the  basis  of  the  non-residence  of 
students.  This  decision  involved  a reconsidera- 
tion  of  the  whole  educational  scheme  of  the 
institution. 

Tbe  scheme  having  been  decided  upon,  plana 
for  the  new  building  were  prepared,  and  finally 
those  of  Messrs,  Lockwood  & Mawson  were 


selected.  The  plot  of  ground  on  which  tbe  col- 
lege is  to  be  erected  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  Manningham  Park  between  Manningham-lane 
and  Heaton.  About  six  acres  of  land  were  pur- 
chased, but  about  one-half  of  this  the  committee 
propose  to  sell  off  for  villa  sites,  leaving  about 
three  acres  for  the  college  and  grounds.  The 
principal  means  of  access  to  the  college  will  be 
by  Emm-lane,  which  runs  up  the  side  of  the 
park-wall,  and  which  is  to  be  considerably 
widened  and  improved.  The  approach  to  the 
building  itself  will  be  by  a broad  entrance-drive 
from  Emm-lane,  which  will  pass  between  and 
also  afford  access  to  the  villas. 

The  principal  front  of  tbe  college  will  thus  be 
to  the  south,  or  to  the  park,  and  will  present  a 
total  length  of  about  200  ft.  The  building  is  to 
be  erected  in  the  geometrical  ornamented  style. 
The  shape  of  the  building  will  be  nearly  that  of 
a double  T,  the  cross  at  the  west  end  being  the 
principal’s  residence,  that  at  the  east  being  the 
assembly-room,  while  the  body  of  the  building 
will  be  occupied  by  tbe  library,  large  and  small 
lecture-rooms,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  the  front 
will  be  the  chief  entrance,  opening  into  a spacious 
hall.  The  staircase  to  the  first  floor  will  be  in 
the  rear  ; and  also  at  the  back,  the  whole  length 
of  the  body  of  the  building,  will  run  east  and 
west  the  corridors,  from  which  will  open  the 
various  rooms.  Next  the  entrance  on  the  east 
side  will  be  a large  “common-room”  for  the  use 
of  tbe  students,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  next  to  it 
lecture-room  No.  3,  20  ft.  by  16  ft.  On  the  west 
of  the  entrance,  on  the  ground-floor,  is,  first,  the 
porter’s  lodge,  with  a Reproof  muniment-room 
behind  it.  Next  come  lecture-rooms  No.  1 and 
No.  2,  each  about  the  same  size  as  No.  3.  On  the 
first  floor  over  the  entrance-ball  will  be  a large 
council-room  about  25  ft.  by  17  ft.  On  tbe  east 
side  of  this  will  bealarge]ecture-room,of  the  same 
size  as  the  common  room  below,  and  another 
smaller  one  ; while  on  the  west  will  be  the  library, 
45  ft.  by  25  ft.,  an^  extending  from  front  to  rear 
of  tbe  building  and  lighted  by  windows  on  both 
sides.  Occupying  the  extreme  east  of  the  build- 
ing  will  be  the  assembly-room,  60  ft.  by  30  ft., 
and  with  an  extreme  height  of  nearly  80  ft. 
This  room  will  be  fitted  with  vestries  so  as  to  be 
used  as  a chapel  as  well  as  a meeting-room,  and 
will  have  a separate  entrance.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  building  will  be  tbe  principal’s  residence. 
It  will,  of  course,  have  separate  entrances,  but 
there  will  also  be  access  direct  to  the  college 
premises.  The  total  cost  of  the  six  acres  of 
land  first  bought  was  about  9,000Z.,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  when  the  four  villa  sites 
have  been  disposed  of  the  net  cost  of  the 
college  for  land  will  be  about  2,0001.  The  con- 
tractors  for  the  several  works  are : — Messrs. 
Murgatroyd,  Idle,  masons ; Messrs.  Beanland, 
Bradford,  joiners;  Mr.  Rushwortb,  Shipley, 
plumber;  Mr.  Dixon,  Bradford,  plasterer ; Mr. 
nird,  Shipley,  ironfounder;  Mr.  Smithies,  Brad- 
ford,  slater ; and  Mr.  Harland,  Bradford, 
painter,  


THE  ADOPTION  OF  ROADS  BY  LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 

The  point  as  to  whether  a vestry  or  other  local 
authority  can  legally,  under  any  circumstances, 
adopt  a road,  or  any  portion  of  a road,  alongside 
which  property  has  not  been  previously  erected, 
was  decided  by  Mr.  Chance,  the  magistrate,  at 
Lambeth  police-court,  in  a case  which  came 
before  him.  Some  time  ago  the  Camberwell 
Vestry  took  charge  of  Martin’s-road,  leading  out 
. of  High-street,  Peckbam.  On  one  aide  of  the 
road  there  is  a row  of  bouses,  immediately  in 
front  of  which  runs  an  ancient  footpath,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  frontage  reaches  to 
some  market-gardens  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
portion  was  made  into  a road  by  the  Vestry 
under  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament,  the  expenses  being  charged  to  the 
owners  of  houses  already  existing.  The  owner 
of  eleven  of  these  houses  is  Mr.  John  Weller,  of 
the  Rectory  Nursery,  East  Dulwich,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  pay  tbe 
coats  of  making  up  that  portion  of  the  road 
opposite  to  his  own  property.  In  answer, 
Mr.  Weller  stated  to  the  magistrate  that  he  had 
purposely  allowed  himself  to  be  summoned,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  payment,  but  in  order 
to  raise  a question  of  interest  to  tbe  public.  It 
was  understood,  under  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment  Acts,  that  all  new  roads  adopted  by  the 
Boards  must  be  at  least  40  ft.  wide,  but  in  this 
case  the  Vestry  bad  adopted  a road  only  24  ft. 
wide.  The  adoption  of  this  course  by  the  Vestry 
was  an  advantage  to  him,  but  he  desired  to  pre- 


vent any  road  being  formed  of  less  than  40  ft.  iq 
width,  and  it  was  with  that  object  that  be  hadi 
allowed  himself  to  be  summoned  in  order  that  iti 
might  be  settled  whether  the  Vestry  was  legally  i 
justified  in  adopting  a 24- ft.  road. 

Mr.  Chance,  the  magistrate,  said  that,  in  bisii 
opinion,  under  tbe  Metropolis  Management  Acti 
of  1855,  and  also  under  sections  98  and  99  of  the: 
Amendment  Act  of  1862,  a vestry  might  adopti 
any  portion  of  a road  either  in  length  or  widthy‘ 
and  that  consequently  they  were  in  a right  posi- 
tion in  this  case,  as  the  24  ft.  of  roadway  formedi 
a portion  of  a 40  ft.  road  not  yet  completed. 

Upon  this  decision  being  given,  Mr.  Welle!' 
asked  the  magistrate  whether  the  Vestry  or_ 
the  Metropolitan  Board  would  have  power  tsi 
compel  the  owner  of  the  garden-ground  opposite; 
to  give  up  sufficient  land  to  complete  the  40  ft.  ini 
width  of  road,  in  the  event  of  commencing  tci 
build,  without  claiming  payment  at  its  market 
valuation  from  the  Vestry. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Chance  stated  that  in  the  event 
of  buildings  being  erected,  the  parish  buildingl 
surveyor  would  doubtless  take  care  that  the- 
building  lino  was  set  back  to  the  required) 
distance.  He  did  not  express  any  opinion  as  tc 
whether  the  owner  of  the  land  could  claim; 
payment  for  it  from  the  parish. 


THE  GALLERY  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OP 
PAINTERS  IN  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  building  in  Pall-mall  East  occupied  ai: 
the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Wafcei^ 
Colours  is  at  present  undergoing  considerabW 
structural  and  internal  alterations.  The  frontage) 
in  Pall-mall  up  to  the  first-floor  windows,  com. 
taining  the  ground  and  a mezzanine  floor,  hai; 
been  removed,  and  a new  elevation  of  this  pon 
tion  of  the  frontage  is  in  course  of  erectiouij 
the  height  of  which  to  the  bottom  of  the  first 
floor  windows  (which,  with  the  upper  portion  Oj- 
the  elevation,  remains  undisturbed)  will  be  abouu 
25  ft.  It  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  and  carried 
up  to  the  first  floor  by  four  piers  with  paiielsi 
which  are  intended  to  be  faced  with  marblet 
The  internal  structural  arrangements  of  thiij 
ground  floor  are  likewise  being  altered  by  a uevii 
' staircase  leading  up  into  the  gallery  abovej 
which  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the  east  side  iiij 
lieu  of  the  former  staircase  on  the  west  sidej 
which  has  been  removed.  Mr.  Cockerell  is  th  ; 
architect,  according  to  whoso  plans  the  uevj 
building  is  being  erected,  and  Messrs.  Jackson  i i 
Shaw  are  the  contractors. 


ST.  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL,  MOSS  SIDE,1; 
MANCHESTER. 

The  foundation-stone  of  these  schools  wati 
laid  on  the  24th  inst.  The  ground-plan  com.' 
prises  infants’  school,  39  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  clasBi 
room,  15  ft.  3 in.  by  14  ft.  6 in.,  and  girls 
school,  44  ft.  by  32  ft.,  with  class-rooms,  21  ft , 
by  18  ft.  Each  school  has  separate  entrances! 
adjoining  to  which  are  lavatories,  hat  and  cloal 
rooms.  Access  is  gained  to  the  first  floor  by  ii 
spacious  stone  staircase,  and  contains  boys: 
school,  60  ft.  by  32  ft,,  with  two  clas3.room6| 
each  25  ft.  by  19  ft.,  with  lavatory,  &c.  Store: 
room,  also  kitchen  fitted  with  boiler  and  othe:; 
fittings  convenient  for  tea  parties.  Accommai 
dation  is  provided  for  732  children.  The  whok 
of  the  exterior  is  faced  with  white-headed  bricks, 
relieved  with  moulded  and  blue  bricks  to  thi 
arches  of  windows,  string-courses,  &o.  The  rooii 
is  open,  with  framed  principals,  and  will  br 
covered  with  Welsh  slates,  of  two  tints,  witk 
enriched  ridge  tiling.  The  windows  are  lofty  r 
one  compartment  in  each  being  arranged  to  open: 
The  outlay,  including  the  fittings,  will  be  abom- 
3,6001.  The  rooms  have  open  fireplaces,  proii 
vided  with  Messrs.  Shillito  & Shorland’s  patent 
grates.  The  site  will  be  enclosed  with  bricL 
walls  and  wrought-iron  railing  opposite  the 
building. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  is  the  contractor  for  thd 
building,  and  Mr.  John  Lowe,  Manchester,  thi : 
architect.  


The  New  Town  Hall,  Paisley.— On  Mom 
day  the  committee  of  the  Paisley  Town  Conner) 
and  the  trustees  of  tbe  late  Mr.  George  A.  ClarL 
agreed  to  offer  three  premiums,  of  the  respectmi 
amounts  of  1001.,  501.,  and  251.,  for  designs  for  tbf. 
new  Town  Hall.  The  competition  to  be  open; 
and  plans  to  be  lodged  by  the  Ist  of  February  next,. 
Mr.  Clark  bequeathed  20,0001.  for  the  purpose  Oii 
erecting  a new  Town  Hall. 


Oct.  31,  1874.] 
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CONCERNING  GLASS  PAINTING. 

Sir, — Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his-essay  on  “ Ritaal. 
ism,”  observes  : — " The  law  that  governed  the 
design  for  an  amphora  or  a lump,  governed  also 
the  order  of  a spectacle,  a procession,  or  a cere- 
moiiial.  It  was  not  the  sacrifice  of  the  inward 
meaning  to  the  outward  show  : that  method  of 
proceeding  was  a glorious  discovery  reserved  for 
the  later,  and  especially  for  our  own  time. 
Neither  was  it  the  sacrifice  even  of  the  outward 
to  the  inward.  The  Greek  did  not  find  it 
requisite ; nature  had  not  imposed  upon  him 
such  a necessity.  It  was  the  determination  of 
their  meeting  - point,— the  expression  of  the 
harmony  between  the  two.”  ” When  we  begin 
I to  imbibe  the  conception  that,  after  all,  there 
.is  no  reason  why  attempts  should  not  be  made 
to  associate  beauty  with  nsefulness,  the  manner 
of  our  attempts  is  too  frequently  open  to  the 
severest  criticism.  The  so-called  beauty  is  ad. 
ministered  in  portentous  doses  of  ornamentation 
Bometiraes  rnnning  to  actual  deformity.  Quan- 
Jtity  is  the  measure,  not  quality  nor  proportion.” 
JWho  shall  be  the  rival  of  “some  English  architects 
Vastering  their  work  with  an  infinity  of  pre- 
;entiou3  detail  in  order  to  screen  from  attention 
linharmoniouB  dimension  and  poverty  of  lines”  ? 

] Mr.  Gladstone  has  struck  the  key-note ; but 
at  is  equally  applicable  to  literature,  science,  and 
kho  other  arts  as  to  architecture.  In  literature 
lin  all  its  branches,  either  in  poetry  or  prose,  the 
hubject,  truth,  and  meaning  are  often  lost  in  a 
nultiplicity  of  pompous  words  and  useless  details, 
[n  science  there  is  no  end  of  extravagant  jarring 
tnd  brief  existing  theories.  It  is  true  this  pro- 
usion  of  words  in  literature,  uncertainty  in 
loience,  and  excess  of  ornamentation  in  art 
nrnish  employment  to  the  masses;  a problem  so 
liflicult  to  solve  by  philosophers  or  pohticians  ; 
)ut  is  it  not  possible  so  to  guide  these  means 
hat  there  may  be  as  much  employment  found 
or  all  classes  without  this  waste  of  labour? 
'here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  or  nation 
hat  can  furnish  the  nearest  solution  to  this  pro- 
lem  will  reap  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
truggle  for  existence.  To  no  subject  in  art  do 
hese  criticisms  apply  with  greater  force  than 

0 glass-paintingj  and  as,  when  used  with  judg- 
lent,  it  adds  such  brilliant,  rich,  and  solemn 
llects  to  our  edifices,  a few  remarks  from  an 
rdent  admirer,  who  deeply  regrets  the  evident 
mate  of  strength  in  this  department  of  art,  and 
opes  they  may  help  to  restore  that  meeting, 
oint,  harmony,  or  balance  of  power,  may  not  be 
eemed  intrusive. 

Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  has  said  that  a picture 
ught  at  a glance  to  be  able  to  challenge  atten- 
on,  and  invite  an  examination  of  its  beauties, 
his  wise  counsel  is  often  neglected  in  glass- 
ainting,  and  many  admirers  of  stained-glass 
indows,  content  with  their  transparent  pris- 
latic  picturesque  effects,  do  not  care  if  they  are 
imbined  of  old  fragments  put  together  without 
■tder,  or  confined  to  geometric  floral  and  kaleido- 
jopic  patterns,  or  composed  of  hideous  distorted 
gures  and  designs,  of  which  it  is  almost  fruit- 
88  to  attempt  to  discover  the  subject  and 
eaniiig.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as 
ir  best  glass-painters  in  some  of  their  works 
pal_  the  beauties  of  those  by  Medimval  and 
mtinontal  artists,  while  other  works  by  them 
•e  as  bizarre,  ill-drawn,  and  incomprebensible 

1 the  paintings  of  any  period.  In  a gallery  the 
ilours  of  a picture  are  affected  by  the  proximity 
' others,  as  well  as  their  position  to  the  light, 
id  glass.patntings  equally  affect  and  are  affected 
'their  environments  and  position,  a point  often 
sregarded;  but  the  beauty  of  the  colours,  and 
telligibility_  of  the  subjects  of  the  glass  pic. 
res  are  chiefly  obscured  by  the  other  enrich- 
snts  of  the  window  itself.  A picture  is  admired 
r its  telling  its  story  distinctly,  its  breadth  of 
:ect,  beauty,  purity,  and  correctness  of  form, 
jnsparcncy,  and  the  absence  of  meretricions 
kails,  accessories,  and  colours  that  fatigue  the 
|e  or  distract  attention  from  the  principal  points 

interest.  These  qualities  are  equally  valuable 
glass-painting,  and  are  appreciated  by  its 
Ucious  admirers  far  above  its  more  sensuous 
J acts.  J udging  from  some  of  the  contemporary 
lirks  in  architectnr©  and  painting,  it  is  pro- 
Jble  that  if  it  had  been  possible  many  of  the 
isditeval  glass-painters  would  have  filled  ’the 
rendows,  however  large,  with  entire  sheets  of 
l;iBs,  tocope  with  wall  paintings,  without  the 
Lrk  _ lines  and  shadows  of  metal  framework 
Assing  their  figures  and  subjects  in  wrong 
jiices,  and  painted  the  dark  lines  where  they 
Wnted  them  to  help  the  design  and  give  bril- 
' ^Qcy  to  the  colour.  Metal  framework  being  as 


necessary  then  as  now,  and  the  size  of  glass  re- 
quisite for  bnrning  in  the  colours  rendered  those 
large  sheets  impossible.  If  the  artist  of  former 
days  had  any  means  of  producing  his  efiects  not 
available  at  the  present  time,  it  is  allowable  to 
the  modern  artist  in  his  endeavour  to  rival  them 
to  use  means  they  may  not  have  possessed  j and 
if  he  can  procure  glass  of  a proper  lustrous 
quality  for  burning  in  his  colours  in  larger  forms, 
why  should  he  confine  himself  to  the  limited 
forms  then  in  use  ? It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
prevent  the  dark  lines  of  the  metal  framework 
supporting  the  glass  crossing  the  paintings  in 
material  points.  Yet  considering  how  mnch  the 
bea.uty  of  many  magnificent  windows  are  de- 
teriorated, and  their  subjects  confused  by  the 
iron  and  lead  framing  cutting  across  the  figures 
and  chief  points  of  interest,  too  much  skill  and 
attention  cannot  be  shown  in  making  the  divi- 
sions of  the  glass  blend  and  harmonise  with  the 
design  by  which  much  confusion  of  the  subject 
will  be  avoided  and  the  beauty  of  the  colours 
enhanced.  The  larger  the  forms  enclosed  by  the 
lead  framing  can  be  made  without  sacrificing  the 
purity,  brilliancy,  and  richness  of  the  transparent 
colours,  will  the  comprehension  of  the  subject  be 
obtained. 

Though  painted  glass  is  often  used  to  give 
lustre,  splendour,  and  solemnity  to  an  edifice, 
the  chief  use  of  windows  is  to  admit  light,  and 
grave  objections  are  reasonably  made  to  dark, 
opaque.coloured  glass  for  excluding  it.  In  other 
paintings,  the  effect  being  obtained  by  reflection, 
the  brightest  tints  are  the  most  opaque,  whereas 
in  glass-painting  the  brightest  tints  are  the  most 
translucent,  and  the  artist  can  carry  that  trans- 
lucency  into  richer  colours,  greater  depths,  and 
subdued  shades  than  can  generally  be  done  in 
other  painting,  and  the  talents  of  the  glass- 
painter  are  shown  by  the  use  of  those  means 
and  avoidance  as  much  as  possible  of  opaque 
painting.  Mr.  E.  Parris  observed  that  it  was 
better  to  paint  in  bright  cheerful  colours,  as  our 
fogs,  smoke,  and  gas  soon  toned  them  down. 
Experience  proves  his  remarks  to  be  too  true. 
This  may  not  be  so  important  in  glass  as  other 
decorations,  but  it  is  also  worth  the  consideration 
of  the  glass- painter. 

An  art  critic  suggested  that  windows  being  to 
admit  light,  it  was  absurd  to  paint  the  figures 
on  them  with  lights  and  shades  as  lighted  from  the 
front  or  inside  the  building,  and  that  they  should 
appear  as  lighted  from  the  outside,  so  that  the 
figm'es  should  be  transparent  in  spirit  as  well  as 
material.  This  specious  theory  isso  impracticable 
that  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  at- 
tempted, though  some  artists  seem  to  have  been 
misled  by  it  into  leaving  the  flesh  tints  white,  or 
in  an  unnatural  ghostly  hue,  forgetting  that,  if 
true,  consistency  requires  that  all  the  draperies, 
architectural  canopies,  pedestals,  and  other  ac- 
cessories should  be  painted  in  the  same  spiritual 
hues. 

This  theory  failing,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  flatness  in  glass 
by  the  means  that  Mr.  A.  W.  N.  Pnain  tried,  to 
prevent  the  reality  of  wall  and  other  surfaces 
being  lost  in  decoration;  and  Mr.  Owen  Jones, 
in  many  instances,  successfully  accomplished. 
That  this  system,  revived  from  the  Early  Greek 
art  and  the  Medimval  arts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
appropriate  to  many  materials  as  well  as  sur- 
faces,  is  capable  of  great  beanty,  must  be 
acknowledged,  but,  it  must  also  bo  admitted,  at 
a great  sacrifice  of  natural  beauty ; and  the 
crucial  question  is' — which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  the  preservation  of  the  reality  of 
the  appearance  of  the  surface,  with  its  endless 
repetition  of  regular  conventional  forms,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  the  surface  to  the  manifold  beauties 
andvarietiesofnatural  objects  ? Conventionalism 
and  Realism  have  divided  mankind  from  the 
beginning  in  religion,  literature,  and  all  the  arts, 
and  will  continue  a fertile  field  of  dispute  to  the 
end,  and  have  generally  been  obliged  to  'be 
reconciled  in  practice.  Flowers,  leaves,  and 
other  forms  of  vegetable  life  may  be  crashed, 
flattened,  reduced  to  symmetrical  forms,  typified 
and  combined  with  ornamental  curves,  spiral 
lines,  or  geometric  figures,  repeated  at  regular 
intervals ; bub  animal  life,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  rejects  those  arbitrary  laws,  and 
cannot  be  crushed  into  beautiful  flattened 
forma. 

The  early  Greek  vases  cannot  be  quoted  as 
examples  to  the  contrary,  for  if  the  figures  are 
in  one  colour  and  the  rest  of  the  surface  in 
another,  the  outlines  of^and  on  the  figures  repre- 
sent raised  forms,  and  when  more  colours  were 
introduced  flat  tints  were  soon  departed  from  ; 
and  if  the  figures  are  represented  as  raised  in 


I the  slightest  degree  the  theory  of  the  preServa- 
I tion  of  the  surface  appearance  must  be  given  up, 
and  it  must  depend  on  the  speciality  of  the 
enrichment  required.  If  the  representations  are 
to  be  confined  to  simple  outlines,  flat  tints,  a few 
planes,  or  the  numerous  planes,  perspective 
depths,  and  variety  of  brilliant  rich  efi’ects  of 
light,  shade,  and  colour  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  all  schools,  are  made  use 
of.  The  simple  methods  of  confining  the  figures 
with  little  relief  to  one  or  a few  planes  have 
generally  been  found  monotonous,  and  abandoned 
for  the  more  powerful  means  of  representing 
religious,  poetical,  and  historical  subjects. 

Glass-painting  is  a very  imperious  beauty,  and 
will  bear  no  rival  next  its  throne.  Its  prismatic 
rays  and  transparent  brilliancy  change  the  hues 
and  subdue  the  splendour  of  the  wall-paintings ; 
therefore,  in  proportion  to  their  importance,— 
and  they  are  affected  by  the  relative  situation  to 
its  influence, — must  its  overpowering  pretensions 
be  subdued,  and  a liberal  use  of  figurative  and 
ornamental  grisaille  be  substituted.  To  sculpture 
its  bright  colour  imparts  additional  beauty,  and 
glass-painting  requires  support,  and  its  effects 
are  enhanced  by  rich  wall  decorations  and 
environments.  But  the  variety  of  aspects, 
situations,  change  of  seasons,  of  hours,  and  day 
or  artificial  light,  so  change  and  multiply  its 
effects  that  it  is  impossible  to  frame  laws  to  meet 
all  cases.  Naught  will  serve  but  a good  eye  for 
colour,  and  a knowledge  of  the  relative  harmony 
or  contrast  of  colour,  which  is  as  important  to 
the  glass-painter,  his  critics,  and  patrons,  as  it  is 
to  other  painters,  to  architects,  decorators,  and 
all  employed  in  coloured  embellishments,  with 
their  critics  and  patrons.  But  it  is  by  their 
intrinsic  qualities,  uninfluenced  by  the  surround- 
ing decorations,  that  the  beauties  of  glass-paint- 
ings are  chiefly  massed,  whence  arises  indis- 
tinctness of  subject,  absence  of  breadth  of  effect, 
and  proper  subordination  of  colour  to  the  chief 
points  of  interest,  causing  the  waste  of  power 
complained  of,  and  to  which  these  remarks  are 
principally  addressed.  Where  the  admission  of 
light  is  of  less  importance  than  brilliancy,  splen- 
dour, or  solemnity,  the  figures  should  not  be  too 
small  to  be  seen  at  a reasonable  distance,  nor  the 
subject  obscured  by  overcrowded  figures,  con- 
fused backgrounds,  unimportant  details,  and 
miuutiffi.  By  the  attention  to  these  impor- 
tant points  the  corapositious  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  other  artists  for  glass  windows 
and  the  copies  of  high-class  pictures  are  admired, 
in  disregard  of  opacity  and  other  properties 
uncongenial  to  glass-painting  ; the  best  compo- 
sitions being  frequently  where  the  divided  spaces 
are_  filled  with  separate  relative  or  sequential 
designs.  In  general  the  figures  or  subjects  do 
not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  glass,  and  the  re- 
maining area  is  filled  with  representations  of 
solid  canopies,  pedestals,  and  other  enrichments 
not  in  character  or  harmony  with  the  architec- 
ture of  the  window  or  subjects.  This  extra  area 
would  be  better  filled  by  geometric  floriated 
and  emblematic  embellishments  of  a less  solid 
description.  The  subjects  and  principal  figures 
often  occupy  a still  more  limited  space,  being 
confined  to  variously-shaped  metallic  framed  por. 
tiona  of  the  glass,  the  rest  being  filled  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  strongly.coloured  embellish, 
menta.  In  these  the  figures  are  usually  so  small, 
the  subjects  broken  up  and  confused  by  extra, 
neons  colour  and  elaborate  detail,  that  they  only 
serve  to  dazzle  the  eye  and  bewilder  the  spec- 
tator.  In  these  as  in  the  other  windows  the 
subjects  of  the  compartments  should  be  co- 
dependent or  sequential,  and  the  colours  of  the 
accessory  emblems,  borders,  and  other  orna- 
mental  designs,  being  kept  subordinate,  support- 
ing  but  not  clashing  with  the  main  subjects  and 
figures.  The  heraldic  conventional  forms  and 
colours  are  the  most  difficult  emblems  to  deal 
with  ; but  they  must,  by  size  or  subdued  colours, 
be  kept  subordinate  if  high  art  is  required.  The 
flesh  tints  of  humanity  should  be  natural,  and 
those  of  angels,  saints,  spirits,  fairies,  and 
genii,  copied  from  them  as  exemplified  in 
the  works  of  the  greatest  colourists  of  all 
schools,  including  those  of  the  most  successful 
spiritualistic  painter  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
White  should  be  most  rigorously  excluded  from 
the  flesh  tints,  and  the  representations  of  the 
lower  animals  should  be  natural,  though  they 
may  be  kept  in  a minor  key.  A most  important 
point  is,  that  if  white,  excluded  from  the  flesh, 
is  admitted  in  the  draperies  or  other  parts  of 
the  subjects  in  ground  glass,  it  should  not  bo 
used  in  the  surrounding  enrichments  and  borders; 
but  if  excluded  from  the  subjects  and  their 
figures,  it  may  bo  admitted  in  the  other  em- 
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bellishments.  Pare  white  transparent  glass,  only' 
admissible  in  very  small  portions  to  give  vivacity 
and  brilliancy,  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions. 
Where  the  true  use  of  windows  is  demanded, 
in  proportion  to  the  light  required  must  the 
colours  be  limited  in  intensity  or  space,  and 
ground  glass  or  grisaille  introduced,  pure  white 
transparent  glass  being  inadmissible  in  quantity. 
If  tho  design  needs  more  of  the  glass  being 
occupied  by  colours,  they  should  be  in  delicate 
and  quiet  hues.  The  figures  in  the  subjects 
should  be  confined  to  few  planes  and  to  open 
daylight  effects,  they  requiring  less  strongly, 
defined  massive  shadows  than  sunlight,  all  the 
other  conditions  relating  to  breadth  of  effect, 
subordination  of  the  secondary  embellishments 
and  details  on  the  glass,  with  the  absence  of 
distracting  incongruous  colours,  should  be  at- 
tended to.  In  the  belief  and  hope  that  attention 
to  these  points,  by  making  the  subjects  and  inten- 
tions  of  the  glass-painter  more  apparent  and 
satisfactory  to  the  beholder,  uniting  the  beautiful 
and  useful,  and  saving  the  waste  of  misdirected 
labour,  will  tend  to  aid  employment,  instead  of 
checkins:  it,  these  remarks  have  been  written. 

G.  B.  Moore. 


THE  ABBEY  OF  DUNFERMLINE  AND 
CATHEDRAL  OF  DUNBLANE. 

“Lord  Henry  Lennox,  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  has  inspected  the  ruined  Palace  and 
Abbey  of  Dunfermline  with  a view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  extent  of  repairs  requisite.  The  like 
attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  palaces  of 
Linlithgow  and  Falkland,  and  the  cathedral  of 
Dunblane.” 

This  announcement  must  be  cheering  alike  to 
the  antiquary  and  the  architect,  for  these  gray, 
weather-beaten  ruins  are  mementoes  of  the  tiino 
when  civilisation  dawned  upon  semi-barbaric 
Scotland,  and  they  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
patriotic  Scotsmen,  for  they  are  associated  with 
the  memories  of  well-beloved  kings  and  queens, 
but  especially  of  Robert  the  Bruce.  The  origin 
and  name  of  the  town  arose  in  the  following 
manner.  On  a rock,  forming  a peninsula  m the 
glen  of  Pittencrieff,  through  which  anvulet  even 
at  this  day  hurries  to  sea,  Malcolm  Canmore 
built  a fort,  which  was  named  Dunfermline  (the 
castle  by  the  crooked  stream).  A village 
speedily  sprang  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle, 
and  the  estabUshment  of  a religious  house  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
progress  of  the  village.  But  soon  after  there 
came  another  event  which  raised  the  hamlet 
into  the  dignity  of  a town,— an  event  of  pre- 
eminent  importance  to  the  Scottish  nation, 
namely,  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  with  Margaret 
the  sister  of  Edgar  Athehng,  who,  having  been 
dethroned  and  bis  kingdom  seized  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  fled  by  sea  along  with  his  family, 
and  was  driven  by  a storm  on  the  Fife  coast 
near  Dunfermline.  Margaret  became  the  wite 
of  Malcolm,  and  proved  an  inestimable  blessing 
not  only  to  her  spouse  but  to  the  whole  nation. 
By  her  influence  and  the  example  of  her  exiled 
countrymen  the  arts  then  known  in  England  were 
introduced  among  the  barbarous  Scots,  and  along 
the  coasts  of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  where  a 
number  of  trades  were  settled,  the  Saxon 
language  began  to  supersede  the  Gaelic.  The 
religious  house  founded  by  Malcolm  was  of  a 
mean  order,  but  under  the  care  of  Margaret  it 
was  enlarged  and  rendered  important,  and  the 
king  ordained  that  for  all  time  coming  it  should 
be  the  burial-place  of  Scottish  monarchs. 
David  I.,  who  at  heart  was  more  a priest  than  a 
king,  converted  the  house  into  an  abbey,  which 
ere  long  became  the  most  eminent  in  Scotland. 
In  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  the  abbey  was 
still  further  enlarged  by  more  elegant  structures. 
King  Malcolm  III.  (Canmore)  having  been  slaan 
at  the  siege  of  Alnwick  Castle  in  1093,  his  body 
was  deposited  at  Tynemouth,  but  was  afterwards 
exhumed  by  his  son,  Alexander  I.,  and  brought, 
says  Fordnn,  ” with  royal  pomp  to  the  Church  ot 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  D unfermline.”  Queen  Mar- 
garet  died  four  days  after  her  husband  b^  been 
slain,  and  her  body  was  brought  from  Edinburgh 
to  Dunfermline.  Winton,  in  his  “Chronicle, 
relates : — 

Before  the  Rood  Altar  with  honours 

She  was  laid  in  holy  sepulture ; 

There  her  lord  was  laid  also, 

And  with  them  her  sons  two, 

Edward  the  First  and  Ethelred. 

Passing  over  the  royal  burials  in  the  Abbey  of 
Dunfermline,  we  come  to  that  of  “ The  Bruce. 
According  to  Fordun,  the  king  was  buried  in  the 


middle  of  the  choir.  Barbour  thus  describes  the 
funeral  ceremony : — 

“ They  have  bad  him  to  Dmil'ermline, 

And  him  solemnly  yrided  [juried]  syne  [since], 

In  a fair  tomb  into  the  quire. 

When  the  service 

Was  done  as  they  conld  beat  devise. 

And  syne  upon  the  other  day 
Borry  aud  sad  they  went  their  way, 

And  he  debowelled  was  cleanly 
And  also  embalmed  full  richly.” 

In  1818,  when  the  site  of  the  new  parish 
church  was  being  laid  out,  the  tomb  of  Bruce 
was  discovered  and  opened.  The  body  was 
reduced  to  a skeleton,  the  lead  in  which  it  had 
been  wrapped  was  still  entire,  and  a few  frag- 
ments of  fino  linen,  embroidered  with  gold, 
which  had  formed  the  shroud,  were  also  dis- 
covered. Tho  remains  were  re-interred  with 
much  state  and  solemn  ceremony,  by  the  Barons 
of  Exchequer,  in  a tomb  beneath  the  pulpit  of 
the  new  church.  The  most  severe  blow  suffered 
by  the  Abbey,  next  to  that  it  experienced  at 
the  Reformation,  was  the  visit,  or  rather  visits, 
tion,  of  Edward  I.,  who  committed  it  to  the 
flames  because  it  was  a meeting-place  for  the 
Scottish  nobles  to  plot  against  tho  English 
usurper.  Although  after  this  destruction  the 
Abbey  was  rebuilt,  and  still  held  an  eminent 
position,  it  never  again  reached  its  ancient 
splendour.  The  Reformation  came,  and  in  15G0 
the  demolition  of  the  sacred  buildings  at  Dun- 
fermline began,  and  since  that  period,  monrn- 
folly  remarks  one  of  the  historians  of  the  town, 

“ the  wasting  lapse  of  time,  the  neglect  of  past 
a^es,  and  the  dilapidations  caused  by  numerous 
improvements,  have  left  only  a few  mouldering 
mins,  the  melancholy  fragments  of  which  convey 
but  a faint  pictare  of  the  former  magnificence 
of  the  different  structures.” 

The  fraterv,  among  tho  general  havoc,  has 
been  somewhat  fortunate,  as  it  still  possesses  an 
entire  western  window,  and  beneath  it,  of  twenty- 
six  cells  many  still  remain.  By  crossing  the 
abbot’s  close  from  the  fratery,  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  are  reached.  In  the  ceiling,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the  upper  windows, 
and  perfectly  visiblo  from  below,  there  is  a 
singular  piece  of  sculpture  which  is  suspected 
to  have  been  removed  from  some  older  building. 

It  is  inscribed  with  the  date  1100.  Certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  a palace  with  high  claims  to 
elegant  architecture  was  erected  by  the  fourth 
King  James  in  1500,  and  that  he  frequently 
resided  in  it.  All  that  now  remains  is  a single 
side-wall.  The  palace,  with  its  lands,  were  pre- 
sented by  James  VI.  to  the  Queen  on  the  morn- 
ing  after  their  nuptials,  at  Upslo,  in  Norway. 
In  tho  palace,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1600, 
her  majesty  was  delivered  of  her  second  son,  tho 
unfortunate  Charles  I.  The  bed  in  which  he 
was  born  remained  for  several  years,  after  the 
dismantling  of  the  palace,  in  the  chief  inn  of  the 
town,  until  it  was  transferred  to  Broomhall,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  from  thence  to 
Pittencrieff  House.  A strange  legend  still  lingers 
in  Dunfermline  concerning  the  infancy  of 
Charles,  who  was  a peevish  child.  It  is  thus 
related  by  the  late  Robert  Chambers : — “ The 
infant  was  one  night  puling  in  his  cradle  in  a 
room  opening  from  the  bedroom  of  the  king  and 
queen,  when  the  nurse  employed  to  tend  him 
suddenly  alarmed  the  Royal  pair  by  a loud 
scream,  followed  up  by  tho  exclamation,  ‘ Oh, 
my  bairn  ! ’ On  the  king  asking  the  cause  of 
her  alarm,  she  replied  that  there  was  something 
like  an  old  man  came  into  the  room,  and  threw 
his  cloak  over  the  cradle  of  the  prince,  and  then 
drew  it  back  to  him  as  if  he  had  taken  cradle, 
bairn,  and  everything  away  with  him,  and  she 
deemed  the  thing  ‘ no  canny.’  ‘ Fiend  ! ’ ex- 
claimed King  James,  who  saw  in  this  a proof  of 
hia  pet  doctrine  of  demonology,  ‘ I wish  he  had 
ta’en  the  girning  brat  clean  awa  : gin  ever  he  be 
king,  there  will  be  nae  gude  in  his  reign ; the 
de’il  has  cast  bis  cloak  over  him  already.’” 

The  last  royal  personage  that  occupied  the 
palace  of  Dunfermline  was  Charles  II.,  who 
spent  some  time  in  it  daring  his  Scottish  cam- 
paign of  1650-1. 

In  coming  time  a king  may  sit  in  “ Dunferm- 
linc^toon  drinking  his  bluid-red  wine,”  hut  nob  in 
the  old  palace ; and  he  may  worship,  bat  not  in 
the  old  abbey;  yet,  considering  their  associa- 
tions and  their  architectural  beauties,  it  is  bub 
fitting  that  they  should  be  carefully  tended  and 
preserved. 

Lord  Henry  Lennox  has  also  taken  the  cathe- 
dral of  Dunblane  nnder  his  care.  It  has  several 
times  undergone  repair,  most  recently  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  when  some  inte- 
resting features  were  brought  to  light.  The 


little  town  (why  not  city  ?)  of  Dnnblane  has  long-  i 
ago  retired  into  private  life,  and  is  only  visited  I 
by  the  moro  enthusiastic  tourists,  and  architects,  , 
and  artists,  in  search  of  beauty  and  antiquityj  . 
Dunblane  Cathedral  was  founded  by  David  I.,  in  i 
1140,  aud  consisted  of  a nave  and  choir.  The  ^ 
main  entrance  is  from  tho  west,  and  consists  of  , 
an  ornamental  archway,  above  which  is  a mag-  . 
nificent  window,  having  three  tall  lance-headed  I 
compartments,  formed  by  outer  and  inner  mul-  . 
lions.  Of  this  window  and  this  cathedral,  . 
Ruskin  spoke  in  these  terms  to  a Scottish  i 
audience  : — “Do  you  recollect  the  west  window  r 
of  your  own  Dunblane  Abbey  ? It  is  acknow-  • 
ledged  to  be  beautiful  by  .the  most  careless*  ■ 
observer.  And  why  beautiful  ? Simply  because  : 
in  its  great  contours  it  has  the  form  of  a forest  I 
leaf,  and  because  in  its  decoration  it  has  used  : 
nothing  but  forest  leaves.  He  was  no  common> . 
man  who  designed  that  cathedral  of  Dunblane.'' 
I know  nothing  so  perfect  in  its  simplicity,  and  ; 
so  beautiful,  so  far  as  it  reaches,  in  all  the  ; 
Gothic  with  which  I am  acquainted.  And  just  1 
in  proportion  to  his  power  of  mind,  that  maa  ■ 
was  content  to  work  under  Nature’s  teaching;, 
and,  instead  of  putting  a merely  formal  dog- 
tooth, as  everybody  else  did  at  the  time,  he  went  ' 
down  to  the  woody  bank  of  the  sweet  river  j 
beneath  the  rocks  on  which  he  was  building,  and  ' 
be  took  up  a few  of  tho  fallen  loaves  that  lay  by 
it,  and  he  set  them  in  hie  arch,  side  by  side  for  :i 
ever.”  The  choir  has,  since  the  Reformation,.! 
been  used  as  the  parish  church.  In  tho  vestibule'  i 
and  vestry,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  formed  i 
out  of  the  chapter-house,  are  still  kept  the  pre-  : 
bendaries’  and  choristers’  stalls,  formed  of  carved  i 
block  oak.  About  a hundred  yards  south  of 
the  library -house  (Bibliotheca  Leightoniana)  of  > 
Archbishop  Leighton,  who  was  once  a bishop  of  > 
this  see,  and  who  left  his  books,  which  are  still  1 
preserved,  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  It  is  to  i 
be  hoped  that  this  ancient  little  library  will  not  i 
be  neglected  by  the  Commissionor  of  Works.  • 
Dunblane  possesses  the  ruins  of  an  archiepis*^ 
copal  palace,  “too  far  gone  ” for  restoration  or  > 
repair,  but  forming  with  its  grey  lichened  stones  i 
a lovely  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  palaces'! 
at  Falkland  and  Linlithgow  are  also  to  undergo^ 
renovation ; but  to  write  of  the  many  memories  ; 
connected  with  them  would  bo  to  write  the  i 
greater  portion  of  the  history  of  Scotland. 


MODE  OF  MAKING  FIRE-ENGINE  HOSE  i 
WATER-TIGHT. 

TriE  Bayerisclies  Industrie  und  Qeiverbeilatt  < 
contains  a proceeding,  which  has  been  patented) 
in  Bavaria,  for  rendering  hose  of  fire-engines-; 
completely  water-tight,  so  as  to  withstand  the  i 
greatest  pressure.  The  hose  are,  after  they) 
have  been  cleaned  and  dried,  impregnated  with! 
a mixture  of  100  parts  of  glycerine  of  24°  B.i 
and  3 parts  of  carholio  acid,  which  may  be  done: 
either  by  drawing  the  hose  through  the  liquid,' 
or,  better  still,  by  brushing  it  well  iu.  Thusi 
treated,  the  hose  are  said  to  preserve  a certain, 
degree  of  dampness,  without,  however,  being: 
liable  to  rotting  in  the  least  degree,  and _ so; 
snffering  deterioration  in  quality  and  durabilityji 
The  brass  fittings  of  the  hose  are  attacked  onl^ ; 
imperceptibly  by  the  acid  contained  in  the  com-'j 
position  ; but  even  this  may  be  easily  prevent^ij 
by  giving  them  before  impregnation  a coating  of : 
weak  shellac  varnish,  or  by  greasing  them  welL: 
■with  tallow.  Tho  hose,  which  are  said  not  to  ; 
leak  in  the  slightest  degree,  must  be  cleaned  | 
every  time  they  have  been  used,  dried,  and  im-i; 
pregnated  anew  with  the  liquid.  The  previ<W^| 
drying  of  the  hose  is,  however,  not  necessaripj 
essential,  more  especially  in  winter,  when  dry-  •, 
ing  is  slightly  difficult ; it  suffices  to  let  the.l 
water  run  well  out  of  the  hose.  As  frost  does.; 
not  affect  the  mixture,  hose  prepared  iu  the.; 
above  manner,  do  not  freeze  easily  at  loW'i 
temperatures. 


Singular  Death  of  a Mason.— An  inquest^ 
has  been  held  by  Mr.  T.  Graham,  at  the  Sun  Inn,i; 
Swalwell,  on  the  body  of  Henry  Anderson,  aj 
foreman  mason  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Ramsay.  He  re- ; 
sided  at  Swalwell.  It  appeared  from  the  eW')j 
dence  that  the  deceased  was  in  the  act  of  hola-;| 
ing  some  cement,  when  part  of  it  fell 
tronserg,  which  quickly  penetrated  to  the  flesh 
and  burned  the  leg  in  such  a manner  that  be 
died  nine  days  after  the  occurrence.  The  jury 
returned  a verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  deceasea 
had  come  to  his  death  through  heart  disease,, 
accelerated  by  the  injury  ascribed. 
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BEACONSFIELD’S  MONUMENT,  HUGHENDEN  CHURCH. Mr.  Arthur  Vernon.  Architect.  j.  ! 


MOKUilENT  TO  LADY  BEACONSFIELD. 

The  Parisli  Church  of  Hughenden  stands  on 
the  liill-side,  witEin  tho  Park,  and  about  300 
yards  below  the  Manor  House  of  the  Right  Hon. 
B.  Disraeli,  M.P.  The  church  is  now  undergoing  ■ 
restoration,  involving  a large  amount  of  re- 
construction  and  re-arrangement.  The  south 
aisle  of  the  chancel  is  known  as  the  Montfort 
Chapel,  from  some  recumbent  stone  effigies  of 
ancient  date,  ascribed  to  the  family  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  a 
house  in  the  parish  called  Wreck  Hall,  in  the 
windows  of  which  were  formerly  the  same  coats 
of  arms  as  those  occurring  on  the  tombs  in  the 
church.  . I 

The  monument  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
illustration  is  semi-mural,  being  erected  outside 
the  walls,  and  beneath  the  window  of  this  ^ 
Montfort  Chapel.  The  position  is  immediately; 
over  the  family  vault  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  I 
lines  of  coping  which  mark  this  spot  are  in- 1 
tended,  upon  the  completion  of  the  church 
restoration,  to  carry  ornamental  iron  railings. 
The  monument  is  of  brown  Portland  stone.  The 
slabs  for  the  inscriptions  are  of  polished  red 
granite,  and  the  small  shafts  are  of  serpentine 
marbles.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  for 
whom  the  monument  was  erected,  has  expressed 
himself  as  pleased  with  the  execution  and 
general  effect  of  the  work.  The  following  is  the 
inscription,  in  letters  of  gold,  upon  the  centre 
tablet  : — 


On  the  right-hand  tablet  is  written  ;• 


In  Memory  of 
JAMES  DISRAELI,  ESQ., 

One  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 
And  Third  Son  of 
Isaac  Disbaeli,  Esq., 

Of  Bradenham,  in  this  County, 

^ uthor  of  the  “ Curioaities  of  Literature, 

Ob.  Dec.  23,  1868. 


On  the  left-hand  panel  is  the  inscription  : 


lu  Memory  of 
SARAH  BEYDGES  WILLYAMS, 

Relict  of  James  Brydges  WOlyams,  esq...  of  Carnanton, 
In  the  County  of  Cornwall,  uud  Colonel  ot  the 
Royal  Cornish  Militia. 

She  died  at  Torquay,  11th  Nov..  1863,  and  was  buried, 
At  her  desire,  in  this  'N  ault. 


Tho  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  S.  Sansom,  of 
Kenningtou-road,  London,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  High  Wycombe 


In  Memory  of 
MARY  ANNE  DISRAELI, 
ViSCOUXTESS  Bkacoxsfield 
In  her  own  right. 

For  Thirty. three  years  the  wife  of  the 
Eigut  Uonovbable  BEsJAiiitr  Disbaeli, 
Lord  of  this  Manor, 

Ob.  December  15,  1872. 


ST.  BAllTHOLOMEW’S,  BRIGHTON. 

St.  B.iRTUOLOiiEw’s  Church,  erected  in  Ann- 
street,  Brighton,  at  the  cost  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Wanner,  and  recently  opened  for  divine  service 
by  “the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  has  been  the' 
subject  of  much  comment  and  discnssion  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Its  extreme  height,  about  135  ft. 

I to  ridge,  and  peculiarity  of  design,  make  it 
a very  conspicuous  object  from  many  parts  of 
the  town.  The  plan  of  the  work  done  is  a 
simple  parallelogram  of  niuo  bays,  It)  ft.  each. 
If  linisbed,  it  would  have  about  two  bays  more  ; 
but  when  this  will  be  done  is  at  present  uncer- 
tain. Mr.  Edmund  E.  Scott,  of  Brighton,  is  the 
architect ; and  Messrs.  Stenning  arc  the  con- 
tractors  engaged. 

The  total  length  of  tho  church  outside  is 


180  ft.,  and  inside  170  ft.,  the  breadth  beinji 
•16  ft.,  and  the  recesses  between  the  piers,  whicl 
are  placed  at  distances  of  10  ft.  apart,  6 ft, 

' making  it  something  like  58  ft.  from  wall  to  wall 
, The  walla  rise  about  90  ft.  from  the  ground  t 
< the  parapet,  and  the  roof  rises  to  a furthe 
I height  of  over  -10  ft.  above  the  walls.  The  uortl 
1 end  wall  has  been  so  built  that  when  it  may  h 
! deemed  advisable  the  building  may  bo  lengthened: 
I as  already  mentioned. 

1 The  church  is  erected  of  “ picked  stocks,! 
1 relieved  with  bands  of  Portland  stone,  and  bavin, 

I a moulded  and  weathered  kiln-brick  plinth.  Tb 
! "rand  entrance  in  Ann-street  is  one  of  the  beS 
; features  of  the  church.  Above  the  doorway  is 
' canopied  niche  of  Portland  stone,  which  wi 
I receive  the  statue  of  the  patron  saint.  Be 
I kiln-bricks  in  various  patterns  form  diaper-won 
' above  this,  and  the  large  circular  windo^i 
■n-hich  is  20  ft.  in  diameter,  farther  relieves  th 
view  from  being  a mere  mass  of  brickwork.  Th' 
window  is  carried  out  with  a good  deal  of  wort 
and  is  filled  with  cathedral  stained  glass.  Opeij 
ings  for  ventilation  are  made  in  the  brickworl 
an'd  in  a larger  opening  the  great  bell  of  tb 
church  is  to  be  seen  from  the  outside.  Tb 
' north  end  is  nob  so  highly  ornamented,  its  pni| 
cipal  features  being  two  plain  windows  wit 
' pointed  heads,  and  three  balconies  for  purpose 
' of  obtaining  convenient  access  to  the  outsider 
j repairs,  when  so  required.  Tho  windows  in  tl 
I sides  are  eighteen  in  number,  nine  small  onei 
1 and  nine  larger  ones,  the  whole  of  them  beiR 
I glazed  with  the  same  description  of  tinted  glai; 
I as  in  the  others.  . 

1 The  roof  is  covered  with  black,  reddish,^  at, 
! green  tiles  laid  diagonally,  and  finished  with 
I cresting  of  red  earthenware.  The  north 
I surmounted  by  a light  plain  iron  cross,  and  tt 
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oath  end  by  a heavier  gilt  cross,  15  ft.  in 
Leigh  t. 

Internally,  a prominent  feature  at  the  north 
nd  is  a cross,  hewn  out  of  chalk,  20  ft.  inheight, 
rhich  has  on  it  the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  painted 
rom  a drawing  by  Mr.  S.  Bell.  The  communion- 
able  is  placed  on  an  elevated  platform,  reached 
ly  a number  of  steps  paved  with  encaustic  tiles, 
,nd  although  the  chancel  fittings  are  mainly 
emporary,  some  expenditure  has  been  made  in 
he  decoration  of  the  “ table,”  and  in  erecting 
lehind  it  a wall,  to  screen  entrance  to  a vestry, 
rhich  is  at  this  end  of  the  church.  There  is  a 
boil'  organ  by  Holditch  ; the  gallery  for  the 
rand  organ  is  not  yet  built.  The  choir. stalls 
rill  bo  in  the  usnal  place. 

The  pulpit  is  a plain  square-looking  structure 
n the  left-hand  side,  looking  from  the  great  door- 
ray.  One  thousand  chairs,  with  a ledge  on  each 
or  books,  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  Nye,  of 
Irighton-place.  Beckoning  6 superficial  feet  for 
ach  worshipper,  there  will  be  accommodation 
or  something  like  1,500  persons,  but  of  course 
u a crush  this  accommodation  can  be  very  much 
Qcreased.  The  seats  will  be  arranged  so  as  to 
save  one  passage  down  the  centre,  and  probably 
ne  on  each  side. 


DUBLIN  DRAINAGE  SCHEMES. 

Thk  muddle  grows;  report  follows  report; 
ommittees  meet,  resolve,  and  dissolve  ; counsel 
et  fees,  and  give  opinion ; engineers  draw  and 
cheme;  but  nothing  practical  comes  of  all  this 
'orry.  The  Liffey  still  stinks ; and  Dublin,  the 
apital  city,  remains  the  most  fever-stricken,  un- 
ealthy  spot  in  the  kingdom, — a by  • word  of 
)cal  government  and  Home  Buie. 

We  have  now  the  “ Report  of  the  three  indo- 
endent  Engineers  appointed  to  consider  the 
'ifty-seven  Plans  for  the  Purification  of  the 
liffey.”  They  condemn  all  the  plans  submitted, 
nd,  like  wise  men,  propose  their  own,  which  may 
e briefly  described  as  two  high-level  sewers, 
ue  on  each  side  of  the  river.  Starting  fi-om  a 
isobarging  point  about  two  miles  down  the 
iver  from  Carlisle  Bridge, — and  this  point  will 
e 5 ft.  6 in.  above  low  water  of  spring  tide,  Ord- 
anco  datum, — these  two  intercepting  sewers 
rill  contour  the  city  from  east  to  west.  They 
rill  discharge  by  gravitation  during  four  hours 
f ebb;  so  there  will  be  eight  hours’  storage 
equired.  This  gives  the  outline  of  the  new  (P) 
cheme  ; we  will  not  mind  details.  Comparing 
; with  the  ” Dublin  Main  Drainage,”  which  it  is 
upposod  to  supersede  and  improve  upon,  we 
emark  that  it  leaves  out  altogether  the  low- 
)vel  system, — consequently  the  pumping  re- 
uired,  and  the  most  expensive  part  of  that  pro- 
sot.  3o  it  re-drains  all  the  high  ground,  but 
be  low  districts,  which  have  now  no  drainage, 
re  loft  untouched.  We  venture  to  say  that 
heir  plan  will  not  affect  one-half  of  the  popula- 
ion  living  in  the  city.  The  poor,  low-lying, 
cnsely-crowded,  fever-stricken  districts  along 
be  quays  on  each  side,  and  from  Sackville-street 
a the  north  wall,  and  from  Brunswick-street  to 
he  river,  cannot  be  drained  without  pumping, 
lo  their  plan  is  useless  for  the  worst. 

The  Report  names  the  streets  through  which 
iie  proposed  sewer  will  run,  thereby  infemng 
bat  they  drain  the  district  above.  This  cannot 
e.  They  must  be  too  high  in  the  said  streets 
0 intercept  the  old  sewers,  and  their  house  con- 
exioDS.  Take  it  thus:  the  proposed  sewer  starts 
t 5 ft.  6 in.  above Ordnaoce  datum,  the  gradient 
rill  be,  say  3 ft.  per  mile,— four  miles  to  the 
ity  = 17  ft.  6 in.  in  all  in  Herny-street  or  the 
^uays, — but  the  level  of  the  street  is  from  21  ft. 
0 2-1  ft. ; the  areas  and  sewers  are  from  12  ft. 
0 14  ft.  below  this,  that  is  to  say  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 
hove  Ordnance  ; but  the  intercepting  sewer  is 
7 ft.  6 in. ! So  the  drainage  must  go,  as  of 
ore,  to  the  river. 

Again,  by  the  Main  Drainage  Act  of  1870-71, 

(3  Corporation  agree  to  take  the  sewage  of 
mbroke,  Rathmines,  Kilmainham,  &c.,  and  they 
contribute'  a rate  in  aid.  This  new  scheme 
□not  fulfil  this  arrangement,  so  the  Act,  the 
in,  the  rate,  powers  granted,  time  lost,  great 
penso,  and,  worst  of  all,  a huge  pile  of  dead 
d dying, — all  have  gone,  wasted,  by  sheer 
gleet  and  incapacity. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  Ballysmutten  scheme; 
tic  is  simple  nonsense,  and  spods  what  might  be 
9ii  practical  report.  Imagine — “ washing  ” a 
»ivcr  bed,  50  miles  long,  with  52,000  gals,  of 
•ivater,  per  minute  for  four  hours,  and  arriving 
I -ike  an  express  train  just  in  time,  for  low  water 
0 n Dublin ! 

iV  Why  of  all  plans,  the  one  most  important,  most 
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spoken  of,  which  has  already  expended  20,0001. 
of  Dublin  taxes,  should  never  have  been  alluded 
to,  reported  upon,  or  submitted  to  the  engineers, 
appears  most  strange. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  withheld  ? Were  its 
merits  feared  ? Did  they  dread  its  success,  and 
trembled  least  the  engineers  should  report  that 
it  alone,  of  all  the  plans,  succeeded  in  solving 
the  question,  and  should  bo  carried  out  ? There 
are  men  who  do  not  want  a complete  scheme,  or 
any  scheme.  No,  let  Home  Rule  live,  but  let  the 
poor  man  die  in  his  undrained  hovel,  of  sewage 
fever. 

Neville’s  “Main  Drainage”  is  the  only  solu- 
tion that  promises  success,  but  it  is  far  too 
costly  for  Dublin,  750,0001.,  or  21.  per  head  of  a 
poor  population,  living  in  25,000  houses.  But  it 
could  be  much  reduced  without  affecting  in  any 
way  its  utility ; for  during  its  passage  through 
Parliament  there  were  a number  of  absurd 
clauses  inserted,  and  afterwards,  to  conciliate 
obstinate  opponents,  many  things  were  promised 
which  cost  much  to  fulfil.  They  proved  fatal, 
which  was  perhaps  foreseen  and  wanted.  The 
ontfall  pipes  were  continued  further,  and  into 
deeper  water,  than  was  requisite.  They  were 
also  moved  seaward  from  the  North  Bull  wall  at 
great  expense.  The  discharge  of  sewage  was 
restricted  to  four  hours’  ebb  tide,  thereby  entail- 
ing an  enormous  increase  of  storage,  which  had 
also  to  be  covered.  Tliis  roof  alone  would  cost 
40,0001.,  to  judge  the  coat  of  other  things.  The 
seawall  along  Clontarf-road  bad  to  be  built  and 
maintained,  the  roadway  widened  to  50  ft.  At 
the  crossing  of  the  Liffey,  the  massive  founda- 
tions of  the  future  “ O’Connell  ” Bridge  were  to 
be  built,  and  the  pipe  track  in  the  river  to  be 
cut  out  of  solid  rock,  6 ft.  below  spring  tides, 
and  last,  the  quays  were  to  he  widened,  at  a cost 
of  30,0001. ! Mr.  Neville  had  nothing  to  do 
with  all  this  reckless  expenditure. 

Away  with  all  this  work.  Let  drainage  be 
drainage.  Give  up  the  North  Bull  idea.  Adopt 
the  outfall  of  the  engineers  on  the  north  side,  at 
the  end  of  the  concrete  wall.  Have  the  pumping, 
station  a plain  low  shed  (no  palace  this  time), 
beside  the  reservoir,  which  need  not  be  covered. 
Why  should  it  bavo  a roof  more  than  the 
present  river,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
sewage  tank  ? Leave  out  Arbour  Hill  high-level 
sewer : it  is  not  worth  the  money.  Let  your 
pumps  be  only  capable  of  lifting  the  summer 
flow  of  the  sewage ; let  the  rain  and  the  floods 
go  to  the  river:  they  will  do  no  harm  in  the 
winter,  so  the  pumping  will  be  very  small,  and 
the  rate  from  the  townships  will  cover  it ; and 
yet  all  the  low-lying  districts  will  be  well 
drained. 

This  modification  (it  is  Mr.  Neville’s  old  plan, 
before  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  came  on  the  North  Bull) 
of  the  famous  “main  drainage,”  could  be  done 
for  350,0001.,  by  the  powers  granted  by  the 
special  Act,  before  the  Dublin  Main  Dr.ainage 
Act  was  passed.  The  whole  will  be  inside  the 
city  boundary,  and  will  not  require  any  private 
property  to  bo  purchased, — another  saving. 
Let  London  ideas  pass, — out  down  all  useless 
expense, — Drainage  alone  to  be  the  watchword  ; 
and  let  Dublin  and  her  Liffey  cease  to  be  a by- 
word of  scorn.  A.  B.  & C. 


WOOD  CARVING  IN  ITALY. 

There  is  no  art  in  Italy  making  more  serious 
progress  than  that  of  hand  wood-carving.  More 
properly  speaking,  no  art  is  being  revived  with 
such  care  and  thought  as  that  of  the  iutaglia- 
tura,  of  which  such  beautiful  specimens  are  seen 
throughout  Italy  in  her  churches  and  old  palaces, 
bat  in  greatest  perfection  in  the  choir  of  Siena 
Cathedral  and  in  her  Palazzo  della  Comuniti. 

The  art  in  that  deeply  interesting  old  town 
has  never  entirely  died  out.  Clever  carvers  have 
always  been  found  there ; but  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  work  was  more  decidedly 
revived  by  Antonio  Barbetti,  a native  of  Siena, 
who  with  his  two  sons  repaired  to  Florence, 
where  a chance  of  greater  encouragement  might 
be  expected.  The  latter  are  now  following  in 
the  track  of  their  father’s  initiatory  work,  and  ; 
sending  out  works  from  their  establishment  of 
high  artistic  excellence,  combined  with  admirable  ' 
workmanship.  We  have  just  seen  their  last . 
work  now  expedited  to  its  owner,  Mr.  Philip 
Wright,  of  Church  Stoke,  Montgomery.  The 
object,  of  Cinque. cento  style,  consists  of  a 
lectern  and  genvjlessorio,  or  kneeling-stool,  and 
sedilia,  on  a low  platform,  intended  for  a room 
set  apart  for  family  prayer  and  reading.  The 
platform  is  raised  about  8 in.  from  the  groun  d 
The  lectern  is  carved  on  the  sides  and  front  with ' 
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highly.finished  alto-rolievi,  in  front  by  a group 
of  angels  in  the  style  of  those  of  Fra  Augelico ; 
the  lateral  compartments  with  subjects  repre- 
senting respectively  the  healing  of  Nathan,  and 
the  blessing  of  little  children  by  our  Lord.  The 
upright  panel,  supporting  the  lectern,  has  on 
either  side  carved  columns;  the  panel  itself 
is  adorned  by  an  alto-relievo, — Christ  teaching  in 
the  Temple.  The  drapery  of  the  figures  is 
-remarkably  good  and  graceful.  The  lectern  can 
be  brought  near  to  the  seat  when  employed  for 
lengthened  reading,  or  adapted  to  the  person’s 
height  when  kneeling  before  it. 

The  sedilia,  or  chair,  is  in  form  conformable 
to  modem  comfort,  the  back  being  hollowed  for 
giving  ease.  In  the  inside  of  the  back  of  the 
sedilia  arc  carved,  within  an  oval  moulding,  the 
anagram  “ I.H.S.,”  surrounded  by  angels’  heads. 
On  each  side,  in  niches,  are  the  fall-length  figures 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  their  character- 
istic symbols.  The  top  of  the  back  is  semi- 
circular, adorned  with  carefully  wrought  intaglios, 
surmounted  by  two  angels  supporting  the  Bible. 
The  arms  of  the  chair  rest  on  angels  and  open 
carving.  The  seat  rests  on  two  brackets,  termi- 
nating  in  two  lion’s  claws. 

Tho  rear  of  the  sedilia,  slightly  convex,  is 
covered  with  carved  orua'mentation,  and  the 
whole  redounds  much  to  the  talent  of  the  artist, 
Rinaldo  Barbetti. 


OPENING  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH,  HACKNEY. 

The  new  church,  for  the  Apostolic  Catholic 
or  Irvingite  community,  in  Mai-e-street,  Hackney, 
has  been  consecrated  and  opened  for  service. 
The  work  since  the  commencement  has  been 
carried  on  with  great  expedition.  In  September 
last  year  operations  were  commenced,  and  in 
February  this  year  tho  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation-stone  was  performed.  The  architec- 
ture is  in  a mixed  Gothic  style,  betraying 
English  and  French  features  freely  treated.  The 
church  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  and 
south  aisle  to  chancel,  the  latter  having  apsidal 
terminations.  The  walls  are  finished  with  stock 
bricks,  red  and  white  courses  being  used  in 
patterns  and  lines  for  the  arched  work  of  the 
windows  and  doors  within.  Bath  stone  has  been 
used  for  tho  dressings  of  the  chief  entrance- 
door,  window  tracings,  corbels  to  arches,  and 
chancel-arch  inside.  Beart’s  moulded  bricks  are 
externally  used  for  the  plinths  and  string-courses. 
The  roof  is  a hammer-beam  one,  with  two  prin- 
cipals, and  three  intermediate  atop-chamfered 
purlins,  and  l^-in.  sheeting.  The  transept 
vaulting  is  one  of  the  px’incipal  features  of  the 
church,  and  is  well  executed.  The  transept 
principals  are  50  ft.  in  span,  with  a rise  of  about 
25  ft.  Three  lancet  windows  light  the  chancel, 
and  the  wall  underneath  is  panelled  ini  pitch, 
pine,  with  tracery  at  the  head.  The  altar  is  of 
Caen  stone,  with  columns,  the  panel. work 
on  the  head  being  carved  in  trefoil-pattern. 
The  altar-top  is  a slab  of  red  Mansfield,  8 ft. 
long  by  3 ft.  2 in.  wide,  and  4 in.  thick.  The 
pulpit  is  of  oak  (raised  on  a Bath  stone  base), 
ornamented  with  turned  columns  and  well- 
carved  tracery.  The  seats  are  open,  and  are  of 
yellow  deal,  stained  and  varnished,  and  provision 
is  made  under  the  seats  for  hats  or  other  articles 
during  service.  The  organ  is  the  old  one  belong- 
ing to  Bisbopsgate  Church,  now  disused  ; but  it 
has  been  altered  and  repaired  by  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Brompton.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  concrete  ; 
but  the  central  and  side  aisle  passages  are  laid 
with  black  and  red  tiles,  in  pattern.  The  sanc- 
tuary has  encaustic  tiles.  The  seats  in  the 
chancel,  which  are  more  ornamented,  are  for  the 
choir  and  members  of  the  ministry.  There  is  a 
massive  brass  lectern,  ornamented  with  the  figure 
of  an  eagle,  the  gift  of  a member,  and  the  church 
is  lighted  by  twelve  brass  standards  of  nine 
lights  each.  On  the  whole  within,  the  sittings, 
the  fittings,  and  the  furniture  of  the  church  show 
conscientious  work.  The  roof  outside  is  marked 
at  the  intersection  by  a jiSclie,  which  is  covered 
with  oak  shingle,  the  sheeting  of  the  roof  proper 
having  a coatiug  of  asphalte  roofing-felt  under 
its  external  covering  of  Staffordshire  tiles.  Ad- 
joining or  appended  to  the  church  are  a minister’s 
residence,  a church-house  for  the  keeper  or 
deacon  in  charge,  a vestry,  and  other  rooms  and 
offices,  and  good  sanitary  accommodation. 

Additional  ornamentation  within  and  without 
will  be  added  as  funds  permit,  aud  a steeple  is 
intended.  The  building  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Drake,  architect, 
Rochester ; but  modifications  were  necessitated 
‘ daring  the  work.  The  builder  was  Mr.  C.  R. 
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Turner,  Aldgate ; liia  son,  ilr.  C.  Turner,  jnn., 
acting  as  clerk  of  works.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith, 
llalvern-road,  was  the  decorator.  The  structure 
was  designed  to  accommodate  between.  400  and 
500  worshippers,  and  the  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
organ,  has  been  upwards  of  5,OOOJ.  An  improve, 
ment  could  be  carried  out  in  front  of  the  church 
in  the  widening  of  the  roadway,  and  the  com- 
munity of  this  church  are  willing  to  contribute 
their  share  by  transferring  to  the  metropolitan 
or  district  authorities  a strip  of  ground  152  ft. 
long  by  6 ft.  deep,  at  the  cost  of  400?.  This  sum 
wonld  enable  them  to  put  up  an  ornamental 
railing  outside  the  church.  Tne  throwing  of  this 
strip  of  land  into  the  roadway  would  greatly 
improve  that  part  of  Mare-street  where  the 
church  is  situated,  and  which  is  extremely 
narrow  at  present. 


PUBLIC  LIGHTING  BY  METER. 

A RECENT  report  from  the  vestry  clerk  of 
Chelsea  shows  that  the  price  paid  by  this  parish 
for  gas  has  increased  largely  within  the  last  year 
or  two.  In  1872  it  was  about  4,000?.  per  annum  ; 
it  is  now  at  the  rate  of  nearly  4,7002.  In  1872 
the  prices  per  lamp  wore  4?.  10s.  and  4Z.,  of  the 
two  companies  respectively ; now  they  are 
51.  2s.  6d.  and  6?.  2s.  Gd.  respectively. 

The  plan  recently  adopted  by  the  parishes  of 
Paddington  and  St.  Pancras  consists  of  paying 
for  the  gas  consumed  by  measurement,  oue 
meter  being  affixed  to  every  twelfth  lamp,  and 
the  average  of  the  meter  registration  governing 
the  whole  consumption ; of  the  parishes  them- 
selves  lighting,  extinguishing,  and  repairing  the 
lamps;  and  of  lighting  them  after  sunset  and 
extinguishing  them  before  sunrise. 

Applying  the  figures  used  by  Paddington  to 
this  parish,  Mr.  Lahee  shows  that  the  saving 
would  be  about  1,4001.  per  annum. 

The  cost  of  the  meters  and  things  connected 
therewith,  for  seventy-five  lamps,  one  in  twelve 
of  those  in  the  parish,  would  be  about  5002. 


THE  LIABILITY  OF  A GOVERNMENT  OR 

A LOCAL  AUTHORITY  FOR  NEGLECT 

TO  ENFORCE  ITS  LAWS. 

The  proposal  to  make  the  Government  or  local 
authorities  liable  for  the  damage  done  by  the  re. 
cent  gunpowder  explosion,  on  the  ground  that  no 
legislative  measures  were  adopted  for  the  safe 
transport  of  the  gunpowder,  or  no  means  taken  to 
ensure  existing  laws  being  enforced,  receives  a 
curious  illustration  in  a somewhat  analogous  case 
which  has  recently  occurred  in  America. 

In  June,  1873,  the  timber-yard  of  Messrs.  E. 
Roberts  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
which  resulted  from  the  burning  of  some  40,000 
gallons  of  oils,  pretroleum,  &c.,  which  were 
stored  in  violation  of  a city  ordinance  upon  pre- 
mises adjoining  those  of  Messrs.  Roberts  & Co. 
This  ordinance  provided  that  no  greater  quantity 
than  three  barrels,  or  100  gallons,  of  such  oils 
should  be  stored  in  any  one  place  within  that 
portion  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  (that 
is,  where  the  fire  occurred)  unless  the  place  of 
storage  was  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
was  inclosed  by  a levee  or  earth  embankment, 
and  was  certified  to  as  being  secure  from  over- 
flowing the  adjoining  premises,  and  unless  the 
owner  thereof  or  person  storing  had  obtained  a 
licence  to  store  such  oils  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance. 

When  the  fire  broke  out  the  quantity  of  oil 
stored  was  in  excess  of  the  quantity  allowed  by 
the  ordinance,  and  action  was  taken  by  the  ' 
owners  of  the  timber-yard  to  recover  from  the  ' 
city  the  araonnt  of  the  damage  caused,  which  was  ! 
estimated  at  30,000  dels.,  on  the  ground  that  the 
loss  was  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  city 
authorities  to  enforce  the  ordinance  referred  to. 
It  was  also  alleged  that  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  had  often  been  called  to  the  facts, 
and  demand  made  upon  them  to  enforce  the 
ordinance.  For  these  reasons  it  was  claimed 
that  tlie  city  was  liable  to  the  plaintiffs.  The 
petition  was  demurred  to  on  the  gronnd  that  no 
cause  of  action  was  stated  therein,  and  the 
court  sustained  the  demurrer,  holding  that  the 
oils  not  having  been  in  the  possession  or  control 
of  the  city,  it  could  not  be  held  liable  for  its  acts 
of  omission  or  commission  with  respect  thereto; 
it  not  being  the  policy  of  governments  to  iudem- 
nify  individuals  for  losses  sustained  cither  from 
the  want  of  proper  laws  or  from  the  inadequate 
enforeoment  of  laws  made  to  secure  the  property 
of  individuals  where  such  loss  is  occasioned  by 
the  unlawful  personal  acts  of  third  persons,  or 


the  unlawfnl  use  by  third  persons  of  their  pro- 
perty,  and  the  mere  omission  of  the  municipality 
to  pass  and  enforce  such  laws. 

Whether  this  view  would  be  taken  by  an 
English  court  in  case  of  proceedings  being  taken 
by  those  who  suffered  from  the  late  gunpowder 
explosion,  we  have  no  means  of  judgincr.  But 
that  Parliament  is  morally  responsible  for  not 
framing  some  provision  to  prevent  such  catas- 
trophes is  the  general  opinion  of  the  country. 


PROPOSED  NEW  WORKS  AND  BUILDINGS 
AT  CARDIFF. 


Rvtension  nf  the  Bnrowjh  Boundaries. — The 
Corporation  of  Cardiff  are  about  to  take  steps 
for  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  borough,  and 
also  for  constructing  several  public  works  and 
buildings,  and  with  the  view  of  carrying  out 
these  objects  they  have  resolved  to  give  the 
necessary  notices  for  applying  to  Parliament 
during  the  next  session  for  powers  of  a very  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  character.  The  Bill 
to  be  applied  for  provides  for  including  within 
the  Parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of 
Cardiff  the  towns  or  districts  of  Canton  and 
Routh,  the  last  named  locality  alone  containing 
a population  of  12,000.  It  is  also  urged  that  the 
city  of  Llandaff,  immediately  adjoining,  ought 
also  to  be  absorbed  in  the  borough,  inasmuch  as 
merchants  and  others  having  their  places  of 
business  in  Cardiff,  are  constantly  erecting  resi- 
dences in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llandaff,  and 
thereby  avoid  the  local  rates  imposed  in  Cardiff ; 
but  when  the  Bill  was  undergoing  discussion 
it  was  suggested  by  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
corporation  that  as  Llandaff  was  an  ancient 
city  and  a bishop’s  see,  it  was  highly  improbable 
that  Parliament  wonld  consent  to  its  being 
merged  in  a comparatively  modern  commercial 
town.  There  appeared,  however,  to  be  a desire 
that  Llandaff  should  be  included  in  the  Bill,  it 
being  stated  that  it  could  be  withdrawn  should 
Parliament  be  adverse,  and  the  probability  there- 
fore is  that  the  corporation  will  ask  for  powers 
to  include  it  within  the  limits  of  the  extended 
borough  as  well  as  Canton  and  Ronth.  The  Bill 
•also  contains  a clause  providing  for  the  erection 
of  two  new  bridges  for  the  purpose  of  unitin" 
Canton  and  Routh  with  Cardiff,  and  also  bridges 
under  or  over  the  South  Wales  Railway,  as  a 
communication  between  Canton  and  Grange- 
town,  and  between  Routh  and  the  East  Moors. 
It  likewise  provides  for  powers  to  purchase  land 
for  the  erection  of  a new  cattle-market  and 
slaughterhouses;  also  to  purchase  twenty-nine 
acres  of  land  for  the  enlargement  of  the  ceme- 
tery ; likewise  powers  to  obtain  land  belonging 
to  the  Marquis  of  Bute  and  Lord  Tredegar,  for 
the  construction  of  a public  recreation-ground ; 
together  with  powers  to  purchase  the  gas  and 
water  works. 

The  ^[arquis  nf  Bute  and  the  Fid/lic  Buildings 
in  Cardiff. — T/te  Free  Library  Bxuldings. — 
Apropos  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  borough 
boundaries,  and  the  new  works  above-named, 
their  appear  to  be  some  rather  unpleasant  mis. 
understandings  between  the  Marquis  of  Bute  and 
the  local  authorities  as  to  the  erection  of  build- 
ings of  a public  character  in  Cardiff,  and  these 
differences  have  led,  amongst  other  things,  to 
the  abandonment  of  a project  for  a free  library 
and  museum,  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  at 
an  outlay  of  20,000?,  It  seems  that  some  time 
ago  a committee  was  formed  in  Cardiff  for  the 
erection  of  a free  library  and  mnseiim,  and  that 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Marqnis  of 
Bute  for  the  purchase  of  a site.  The  site  which 
the  committee  desired  to  obtain  for  the  buildiug 
was  objected  to  by  the  Marquis,  who,  through 
his  agent,  wrote  to  the  committee  to  the  effect 
that  “ the  library  and  museum  buildings  which 
they  proposed  to  erect  were  too  commanding, 
and  that  a building  of  less  ambitious  proportions 
would  be  more  adequate  to  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual requirements  of  the  town.”  Ho  offered 
them  a site  in  a back  street,  at  2502.  a year,  on 
a lease  of  ninety.nine  years ; and  it  appears  that 
as  they  had  a difficulty  in  obtaining  any  other 
site,  in  consequence  of  nearly  all  the  land  in 
Cardiff  belonging  to  the  Marquis,  the  committee 
were  disposed  to  accept  this  offer.  It  subse- 
qnently,  however,  transpired  that  the  Marquis 
demanded  absolute  control  of  the  library  build- 
ing  after  its  erection,  and  he  also  requested  that 
one  of  six  London  architects  named  shonld  be 
the  architect  for  the  new  building.  The  com- 
mittee objected  to  the  Marquis,  as  the  ground 
landlord,  having  supreme  control  over  a building 
upon  which  they  proposed  to  expend  20,000?., 
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and  they  also  objected  to  the  Btinulations  as  to 
the  six  architects.  They  wrote  to  the  Marquis, 
asking  him  whether  they  were  to  uuderstai^ 
that  he  reserved  to  himself  absolute  control  dif 
the  building  after  its  erection,  and  also  whetheii 
it  was  his  lordship’s  intention  to  insist  upot, 
either  of  the  six  gentlemen  proposed  to  them  ait 
architect  for  the  bnilding.  They  added,  thai- 
they  were  aware  it  was  necessary  to  subxnit( 
plans  for  approval,  and  they  were  pre2)arecf 
to  do  BO  in  the  usual  manner.  In  answeii 
the  committee  received  the  following  letteij 
from  his  lordship’s  agent: — “The  Marquis  o: 
Bute  requests  that  one  of  the  six  architeota! 
already  named  may  be  selected,  believing,  as  hi! 
does,  that  among  their  names  will  be  found  tbosd 
of  the  most  distinguished  in  their  professional) 
the  present  time,  and  that  a buildiug  by  any  onej 
of  these  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  town  ol) 
Cardiff.  Lord  Bute  declines  the  painful  positioril 
of  having  any  gentleman’s  plans,  after  beingl 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  committee,  sub-' 
mitted  to  him  for  acceptance  or  rejection.”  Hk 
lordship  also  adhered  to  his  desire  to  have  con. 
trol  of  the  building  after  its  erection.  On  receipfi) 
of  his  lordship’s  answer,  the  committee  met), 
and  passed  the  following  resolution : — ” 
meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  resolutions} 
laid  before  the  committee  by  the  Marquis  oil 
Bute,  through  his  trustees,  with  respect  tci 
the  site,  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  posai-* 
bility  of  the  undertaking  being  carried  out/' 
and  resolves  that  it  be  definitely  abandoned.’^! 
There  is  also  a further  difficulty  as  to  a siteil 
which  the  governors  and  committee  of  the  Cardi£B| 
Infirmary  require  for  the  erection  of  a new  in^j 
firmary.  Lord  Bate  recently  became  possessed^ 
of  a piece  of  land  now  occupied  by  barracks,  ini 
exchange  for  the  site  upon  which  new  barracks^ 
are  now  being  erected,  and  the  committee  made<| 
an  application  for  this  ground.  An  answerl 
has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Butel 
was  prepared  to  grant  a lease  of  four  acres,  fori, 
ninety-nine  years,  at  a gronnd-rent  of  2502.  per 
annum  ; but  the  governors  of  the  infirmary  are’ 
of  opinion  that  a public  institution  of  this  kindrj 
ought  not  to  be  erected  on  leasehold  land,  and  ' 
they  wish  to  get  Lord  Bute’s  consent  to  exchanges! 
it  for  land  which  might  be  purchased  elsewbere.i 
The  failure  of  the  free  library  and  museum  pro-'i 
jeetj  more  especially,  seems  to  have  caused  an  i 
intense  feeling  of  irritation  in  Cardiff,  and 
amongst  some  portions  of  the  inhabitants  thel 
opinion  appears  to  be  strongly  entertained  that, 'i 
the  Marquis  of  Bute  has  stood  in  the  way  of' 
public  buildings  and  places  of  instruction  and:! 
recreation  being  erected  in  the  town.  He  is  ! 
charged  with  not  having  given  the  slightest  .i 
help,  either  by  purse  or  by  counsel,  towards  im.i| 
proving  and  beautifying  the  streets  or  public  i 
buildings  of  Cardiff,  which,  it  is  said,  is  utterly 
and  shamefnlly  destitute  of  all  appliances  fori 
art,  culture,  and  learning.  He  is  alleged  to  ;l 
have  refused  sites  for  the  erection  of  several  ;| 
churches,  chapels,  and  schools,  as  well  as  land  I 
for  a public  park,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  the. 
owner  of  almost  the  entire  town  of  Carditi’,  and  )* 
receives  an  almost  fabulous  yearly  income.  ■! 
Whether  such  charges  are  or  are  not  justifiable  ' 
we  are  not  in  a position  to  state. 


SMOKE  AND  WATER. 

Sir, — While  I frankly  admit  that  no  persons  : 
have  a right  to  inflict  nuisances  on  their  neigh.  1 
hours,  either  by  foaling  rivers  with  sewage  ; 
matter  or  vomiting  forth  dense  masses  of  smoke,  i 
yet  it  is  frequently  next  to  impossible  to  get  rid  i 
of  the  former  or  to  prevent  the  latter. 

I am  now  placed  in  such  a predicament ; for  : 
after  expending  15,0002.  on  the  erection  of  a 
manufactory,  and  building  a chimney  250  ft.  in  ; 
height  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  with  all  the  best  • 
modern  appliances  attached  to  the  boilers  for  : 
cousuraing  as  mnoh  of  it  as  possible,  actions  at  i 
law  and  injunctions  in  Chancery  are  hurled  at  i 
me  from  all  quarters,  and  the  cry  is,  ” Shut  the  i 
works  up,”  before  I have  fully  commenced  > 
operations.  This  advice,  you  may  suppose,  I am  : 
not  prepared  to  follow,  except  in  the  last  ex-  ) 
tremity. 

I have  heard  that,  by  fixing  in  the  chimney,  f 
immediately  above  the  inlet  for  the  flues,  iron  or  i 
copper  pipes,  with  numerous  small  holes  in  them,  i 
and  laying  on  to  these  a constant  snpply  of  water,  i 
a fine  spray  is  formed,  which  effectually  beats  . 
down  all  the  smuts  and  blacks,  and  these  are  ■ 
carried  off  along  with  the  water  by  an  under-  : 
ground  drain.  Unfortunately  for  myself,  I have 
never  seen  this  tried,  nor  can  any  one  to  whom  I 
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jave  applied  inform  mo  where  ifc  is  to  be  seen  in 
iperation. 

As  the  snbject  is  one  of  great  public  import- 
ince,  and  as  it  affects  directly  or  indirectly 
ihousands  of  others  as  well  as  myself,  I crave 
roar  permission  to  ventilate  it  in  your  columns 
.rusting  that  some  of  your  numerous  readers  will 
)e  able  not  only  to  help  me  in  my  difficulties, 
™ot  also  in  so  doing  be  giving  the  benefit  of  their 
Haperience  to  many  others  like  myself  who 
vonld  be  willing  to  expend  any  amount  of  money 
n preventing  a nuisance  if  they  did  but  know 
low.  Architect. 

***  The  scheme  alluded  to  is  described  and 
llnstrated  in  a book  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  J. 
iicbardson. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  last  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  F.  Fowler  moved, — “That  before  the 
Board  finally  decide  on  the  gradients  of  the 
lew  road  to  he  made  from  Chariug.crosa  to  the 
Victoria  Embankment,  the  engineer  do  report 
in  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a bridge  over 
he  Thames  in  continuation  of  such  new  road.” 
Hr.  Fowler  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
arge  district  of  South  London  between  Waterloo 
ind  Westminster  bridges  felt  great  inconvenience 
rom  the  want  of  carriage  accommodation  across 
he  river,  and  said  it  was  only  a question  of 
imo  as  to  the  erection  of  another  bridge  at 
Sharing-cross.  He  wished  to  show  the  engineer 
vho  might  have  the  charge  of  the  construction 
if  such  bridge,  that  the  Board  of  Works,  in  oon- 
tructing  new  streets,  had  had  such  a contingency 
lefore  them  in  approving  of  the  designs  for  such 
trects.  In  seconding  the  motion,  Mr.  Richard- 
on  said  the  Board  had  promised  to  do  what 
hey  could  towards  freeing  the  metropolitan 
iridgcs  from  toll,  and  ifc  might  be  that  they 
vonld  have  to  pay  moro  for  the  buying  up  of 
be  Waterloo-bridge  tolls  than  it  would  cost  them 
o construct  a new  bridge.  If  another  bridge 
vere  to  be  constructed,  it  would  certainly  have 
he  effect  of  reducing  the  value  of  Waterloo- 
iridgo,  and  thereby  a saving  would  be  effected, 
tfter  some  discussion,  however,  the  motion  was 
lut  and  lost.  A small  grant  was  made  for  the 
ilanting  of  Leicester-square  with  bulbs,  plane- 
rees,  poplars,  and  elms.  A recommendation 
rom  the  Parks  and  Commons  Committee,  to  the 
ilTect  that  the  amended  tender  of  Mr.  Meston 
amounting  to  5,357^.,  instead  of  6,280?.),  to 
:arry  out  the  alterations  iu  Southwark-park,  be 
icceptcd,  was  adopted,  the  planting  being  carried 
mt  by  the  Board’s  own  men,  at  a cost  of  218L 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tbo  Board  rejected 
be  motion  as  to  the  bridge.  A very  wide  bridge 
a wanted  here,  to  connect  the  land  on  each  side 
if  the  river. 


EXPLOSION,  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Sir, — Much  interest  has  been  shown  by  the 
mbiic  for  the  sufferers  through  this  awful  explo- 
lioD,  numerous  meetings  have  been  held,  and 
labscriptions  set  on  foot  to  redress  losses  occa- 
lioncd  by’  the  dread  visitation  j but  as  yet  only 
ibont  4,000?.  have  been  subscribed  to  compensate 
lamages  extending  nearly  half  a mile  on  all 
lides,  and  the  utter  havoo  of  house  property  in 
.he  immediate  vicinity  of  Macclesfield  Bridge ; 
vhole  ranges  of  bouses  from  Portland-terrace  to 
he  York  and  Albany  Gate,  and  many  in  the 
'icinal  roads  and  streets,  have  been  shattered, — 
vindows  blown  in,  the  roofs  and  partitions 
)roken,  and  in  consequence  the  occupants  have 
eft  them.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  “volte- 

Iico“to  the  explosion,  Stockley  Lodge,  Towns- 
snd  House,  North  Lodge,  and  several  smaller 
SQses,  have  been  wrecked  to  ruin.  On  an 
rerage,  these  large  mansions  will  take  1,000?. 
ich  to  reinstate  them,  and  there  are  at  least 
vonty  more  that  will  need  lOOJ.  each,  besides 
le  wide  range  of  street  houses,  the  doors  and 
indows  whereof  have  been  smashed. 

A committee  has  been  formed,  and  held  meet- 
^Dgs,  in  order  to  take  law  proceedings  against 
iie  Canal  Company  j but  this  appears  to  be  a 
lIJnatter  of  doubtful  issue,  and  whatever  may 

iivene  therefrom,  the  decision  can  be  procras- 
inated  to  a distant  future.  Meanwhile,  the 
erraces  facing  our  beautiful  park  are  all  dia- 
igured  and  deformed,  and  the  owners  of  the 
)roperty,  in  many  instances,  unable  to  repair 
heir  tenantless  buildings.  The  explosion  has 
lesolated,  it  is  trne,  but  a limited  space,  but  it 
3 a national  calamity,  and  might  have  occurred 
♦ .nywhere.  No  insurance  company  will  admit 
Uitability,  nor  can  any  Governmental  aid  from 


public  funds  be  made  applicable  to  the  occasion. 
To  what  source,  then,  can  the  sufferers  appeal 
for  recompense  or  aid  ? Surely  there  is  but  one, 
and  that  is  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  a volun- 
tary contribution.  Such  a source,  if  properly 
addressed,  could  not  fail  to  meet  every  exigency 
of  the  dread  desolation  which  has  befallen  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  metropolis. 

Q. 


STREET  CLEANSING  APPARATUS. 

Sir, — Knowing  how  willing  you  are  to  assist, 
through  the  medium  of  your  widely-circulated 
paper,  those  unfortunates  who,  by  the  prospects 
of  handsone  gains,  are  frequently  gulled  into 
spending  a large  amount  of  time,  and  often 
money  also,  in  preparing  drawings,  &c.,  for 
public  competitions,  I venture  to  seek  your  aid 
in  the  following  matter,  the  details  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Builder ; but  in  case 
some  of  your  readers  may  not  have  read  them 
before,  I will,  by  your  kind  permission,  reiterate 
them. 

Iu  February  last  an  advertisement  was  pub- 
lisbed  in  your  columns  purporting  to  be  issued 
from  the  Asphalte  Central  Committee,  No.  14, 
Palmerston-buildings,  E.C.,  desiring  to  receive 
designs  for  an  apparatus  for  flushing  and 
cleansing  the  asphalte  pavements,  which  design 
was  to  be  in  accordance  with  certain  conditions 
furnished  by  the  committee. 

I was  one  amongst  the  many  who  was  duped 
into  sending  in  a drawing  of  a design  of  mine 
for  the  purpose.  After  waiting  for  a month  or 
two  I called  at  the  committee's  ofiSces,  and  was 
informed  that  a decision  was  expected  to  be 
arrived  at  in  the  course  of  a week,  and  from  time 
to  time  during  the  past  nine  months  I have  either 
called  or  written,  and  have  received  a somewhat 
similar  reply,  and  so  matters  went  on,  till  last 
week,  when  I received  a letter  from  the  com- 
mittee, stating  that  they  had  referred  the  deci- 
sion of  the  competition  to  a leading  metropolitan 
surveyor  and  engineer,  whose  opinion  is,  “That 
the  conditions  named  in  the  circular  are  not 
fulfilled  in  any  of  the  designs.”  Now,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  leading  metropolitan  engi- 
neer (whose  name  they  do  not  quote),  I am  willing 
for  any  one  to  examine  my  designs,  and  feel  quiet 
safe  in  asserting  that  it  fulfils  the  said  conditions 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  a design  of  that 
character. 

My  object  in  troubling  you  is  to  know  whether 
anything  can  be  done  to  enforce  the  committee  to 
award  the  premium  offered,  viz.,  fifty  guineas  j 
because,  if  legal  steps  can  be  taken  in  the  matter, 
I for  one  would  gladly  unite  with  the  other 
competitors  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 

A Competitor. 

*#*  ITe  have  received  five  other  letters  on  the 
same  subject. 


COLOUR  IN  THE  STREETS. 

Sir, — I perceive  that  the  above  subject  has 
already  occupied  a paragraph  in  your  columns. 
The  painting  the  Post-office  pillar-boxes  of 
a bright  red  colour  admits  of  justification 
[red  is  the  royal  livery  colour],  not  merely 
on  the  utilitarian  principle  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  those  who  desire  to  post  letters, 
but  on  the  rosthetic  ground  of  giving  greater 
liveliness  of  appearance  to  our  not  too  orna- 
mental  streets.  Such  is  your  verdict;  and  it 
agrees  with  an  opinion  I had  heard  previously 
expressed.  Though  not  of  that  opinion  myself, 
I had  qualified  my  dissent,  by  remarking  that  if 
a variety  of  smaller  objects  of  the  same  colour 
were  made  to  surround  the  central  one,  it  might 
reduce  the  whole  to  harmony,  and  bring  it  into 
keeping.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a multiplicity 
of  baronets’  blood-red  hands  were  inserted  into 
the  walls,  or  attached  to  lamp-posts,  with  fore- 
finger outstretched  to  direct  the  way  to  the 
nearest  pillai-box. 

Lot  na  think  a little  of  what  ordinary  common 
sense  dictates  about  colour  in  the  streets  in  other 
cases.  The  silversmith  has  his  shop-front  deco- 
rated  in  black  and  gold.  At  an  opposite  end  of 
the  scale  of  “loudness”  in  colour  is  probably  to 
be  found  an  oilman  and  colourman, — one  who 
prominently  puts  forth  his  ability  to  serve 
painters  and  plasterers  with  colours  and  brushes 
on  the  most  liberal  terms.  He  illustrates  his 
trade  with  vermilion  on  his  shutters,  vermilion  on 
the  facia-board,  and  vermilion  on  the  great  honey- 
pota  that  serve  as  acroteria  to  his  whole  frontis- 
piece. But  then  (though,  perhaps,  without  ever 
going  to  learn  at  any  School  of  Art)  his  decora- 
tive  painter  usually  has  the  wit  to  balance  all 


this  red  with  a corresponding  quantity  of  th& 
complementary  colour,  a bright  green, — perhaps, 
for  instance,  a central  green  honey.pot  between 
two  red  ones.  This  pitch  of  art  the  Post-office 
authorities  do  not  seem  to  have  arrived  at, 
though  chance  may  often  supply  the  deficiency;, 
for  instance,  when  the  red  pillar-box  is  con- 
trasted  with  the  foliage  of  a suburban  garden,  or 
with  the  green  dress  of  a lady  passing  by.  Bub 
in  either  case,  the  oil-shop  or  the  pillar-box,  the 
bigness  of  the  masses  of  colour  makes  them 
difficult  to  reduce  to  harmony,  the  safest  way 
being  to  look  at  them  from  at  least  a furlong’s 
distance.  G.  M. 


LIGHT  UP  THE  “PILLAR-POSTS.” 

I.y  favour  of  the  new  colour  of  the  pillar-posts  a post- 
man remarked  to  me  this  morninpr,  “They  can  now  be 
seen  a mile  ofl'.’’  But  at  night,  when  they  are  most  re- 
quired, the  boxes  at  the  shops  being  closed,  the  pillar- 
posts  are  not  80  easily  discovered.  Why  not  surmount 
them  with  an  ornamental  red  lamp?  This  would  give  a 
variegated  and  pleiiaaut  effect  to  the  street-lamps,  and 
indicate  the  whereabouts  of  the  postal  pillars  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  name  of  the  street  might  also  be  given  on  the 
lamps.  J.  B. 


DAMP  IN  STRONG  ROOMS. 

Sir, — I read  the  first  communication  on  damp 
in  strong-rooms,  have  read  each  subsequent  letter 
on  the  subject,  agree  very  much  with  your  cor- 
respondent “ W.,”  and  think  that  possibly  the 
following  may  be  useful : — Each  strong-room 
should  be  fitted,  not  only  with  a burglar-  and  fire- 
proof door,  but  with  an  inner  gate;  during  the 
daytime  the  door  should  be  set  open,  and  a flexible 
tube,  with  a small  movable  gas  standard  affixed, 
should  be  carried  through  the  gate  into  the  room, 
and  gas  should  be  kept  burning  during  the  day. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are,  tho 
warming  of  the  air,  the  ventilation  ofthe  strong- 
room  (the  absence  of  which  latter  is  tbo  cause 
of  trouble  to  your  correspondent),  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  there  can  be  no  accumulation  of  gao 
in  the  strong-room,  because  the  flexible  tube 
with  the  standard  attached,  must  be  removed 
before  the  outer  door  can  be  closed. 

T.  E.  Knightlev. 


HASTINGS  TOWN-HALL  COMPETITION- 

SiR, — The  result  of  the  competition  has  sug- 
gested to  me  the  following  reflections: — Sup. 
posing  that  a corporation  requires  a new  build- 
ing of  any  magnitude,  and  wishes  to  get  the 
benefit  of  a public  competition,  at  the  same  time 
intending  to  give  the  work  either  to  some  local 
man  or  a county  surveyor,  what  easier  mode  can 
be  devised  than  to  advertise  for  architects  to 
send  in  designs,  and  then  return  them  with  some 
such  resolutions  as  the  following  ? — 

“1st.  That  the  Council,  having  ascertained  with  the  aid 
of  a competent  surveyor,  that  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
proposed  new  Town  Hall  from  any  of  the  plans  and  de- 
signs  which  have  been  sent  in  would  far  exceed  tho 
amount  sanctioned  to  be  laid  out  for  that  purpose,  3nc& 
plans  and  designs  be  returned  to  the  respective 
competitors. 

Sind.  That  the  whole  matter  bo  referred  back  to  the- 
Town  Hall  Building  Committee  for  them  to  report  to  the 
Council  thereon. 

3rd.  That  the  surveyor  pack  up  the  whole  of  the  plans 
immediately,  and  return  them  to  the  several  competitors.'* 

Of  course,  I would  not  insinuate  that  such  a 
body  as  the  Hastings  Town  Council  would  ba 
guilty  of  such  conduct.  Oh  dear,  no ! I am 
not  responsible  for  the  elegance  of  the  style  of 
the  third  resolution  ; it  is,  however,  very  sug- 
gestive. A Competitor. 


Sir, — As  there  appears  bo  us  no  doubt  that 
the  Town  Council  have,  in  returning  all  the 
drawings  submitted  in  competition  without  even 
awarding  the  premium®,  exceeded  the  powers 
reserved  to  them  in  the  instructions  to  archi- 
tects, we  have  asked  those  of  the  other  com- 
petitors whoso  names  have  reached  us  to  meet 
us  at  23,  Bedford-row,  London,  on  Monday  next 
(November  2nd),  at  three  p.m.  We  should  be 
very  glad  jf  all  other  competitors  would  join  us 
at  that  time,  or  communicate  with  either  of  us 
by  letter  if  unable  to  attend  personally. 

Your  kindly  inserting  this  will.  Sir,  be  of  great 
assistance  in  helping  us  to  maintain  the  interests 
of  the  profession,  which  appears  in  this  case  to 
have  been  treated  with  such  levity. 

TUO.MAS  Verity, 
Lacy  W.  Ridge. 


SiH, — I have  been  professionally  consulted  by  one  of  the 
competing  architects  for  tho  erection  of  this  town-hall  iu 
reference  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  Hastings  Town 
Council  in  rejecting  the  whole  of  the  designs. 

My  client  considers  that  tho  Couucil  has  not  acted  in 
accordance  with  its  own  conditions,  and  that  tho  com- 
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petitors  have  heeu  badly  treated.  He  thinks  they  should 
meet  together  to  consider  whether  any  steps  should  be 
taken  to  show  the  Town  Council  that  it  cannot  with  im- 
punity depart  from  the  conditions  prepared  on  its  behalf, 
and  which  regulated  the  action  of  the  competitors.  I am 
instructed,  through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  to  request 
those  competitors  who  feel  themselves  aggrrieved  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Town  Council  to  furnish  their  names  and 
addresses  to  me  in  confidence,  with  a view  to  a meeting 
being  held  to  look  at  the  whole  matter,  and  to  decide  upon 
the  steps  to  be  taken. 

WiU  you  please  insert  this  letter  in  your  next  issue  ? 

32,  IValbrook.  J.  PniiESCiLL. 

*#*  We  have  received  a number  of  other 
letters  cotnplaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  town 
council  in  this  case,  conduct  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  stigmatise  as  dishonest  and  shameful ; though 
we  may  hope  that,  in  acting  as  they  have  done, 
they  overlooked  the  actual  nature  of  their 
behaviour.  We  trust  they  will  at  once  reconsider 
their  decision. 


TEMPLE  BAR  STOPS  THE  WAY. 

Sir, — N'otwilhstanding  that  the  removal  of  Temple  Bor 
has  passed  from  desirability  to  necessity,  apparent  and 
nneontroverted,  determined  byits  own  disintegralion  and 
the  increased  width  to  be  given  to  the  thoroughfare,  it  is 
still  allowed  to  linger,— an  obstruction  to  trallic,  a likely 
source  of  danger,  an  eyesore  (in  its  present  state),  aud 
irritant. 

For  months  vehicular  traffic  hasbeen  doomed  to  assume 
a funeral  pace  passing  its  porta),  and  the  time  seems 
distant  when  it  will  be  permitted  to  recover  its  wonted 
liveliuess.  Why  should  this  state  of  things  continue, 
being  objectionable  and  removable  ? What  is  the  set  off 
or  gain  for  the  iuconvenicnce  snlTored  ? Clearly  nothing. 
Then  why  should  not  the  Bar  he  at  once  removed?  There 
is  no  need  first  to  decide  what  shall  succeed  it,  ample 
time  can  and  should  be  given  to  this  consideration  ; but 
none  is  wanted  for  its  removal, — it  stands  condemned. 
Kumerous  prints  of  it  are  extant.  Accurate  measure- 
ments, if  not  already,  can  be  taken,  and  therefrom  draw- 
ing.s  prepared.  If  that  will  not  suffice,  its  very  stones 
cau  be  numbered,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  Bardwell  in 
your  columns, — removed,  and  in  exact  similitude  put 
together  again  ; but  let  its  new  site  be  well  cared  for,  lest 
it  become  little  better  than  a nuisance  in  another  place. 

The  Embankment,  the  spot  chosen  by  Mr.  BarJwell, 
would  seem  particularly  inappropriate.  Erected  there, 
the  old  Bar  could  not  look  otherwise  than  insigtiilleant 
and  out  of  place,  its  scale  being  so  disproportionate. 

Tuos.  fl.  EicuAiiDS. 


THE  WILMINGTON  FIGURE. 

Sis,— By  the  omission  of  two  or  three  words,  through 
cnrtailmeut  of  my  observations  made  at  Wilmington  on 
the  15th  instant,  it  would  appear  that  I think  a " rake  and 
scythe”  might  have  been  the  instruments  the  figure  on  the 
Downs  was  originally  represented  as  holding. 

My  preceding  statements,  referred  to  somewhat  in  detail 
by  the  Hunt  Aiiw.r  and  by  the  Brighton  Herald 

under  arguments  “ already  published  ” in  their  columns, 
show  that  I did  not  think  so.  The  sentence  should  be, 
“The  staves  might  or  might  not  have  been  intended  for 
the  emblems  he  had  already  mentioned  i.c,,  the  emblems 
found  in  the  hands  of  certain  Oriental  deities  described  in 
a preceding  sentence.  The  outline  placed  in  my  bands 
was  a mere  caricature,  and,  but  that  it  raised  a laugh, 
would  have  passed  unnoticed  in  any  report.  , 

JoiiK  8.  Phes“. 


WHAT  IS  A HOUSE,  QVOAB  VOTING  ? 

At  a court  for  the  revision  of  the  list  of  persons  entirled 
to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  for  Parliament,  John 
Mavis  claimed  a vote  for  a house.  The  claimant  occupies 
two  rooms  on  the  ground  lloor  of  a bouse  in  ITamwell- 
gate.  Access  is  obtained  to  the  rooms  through  a door  in 
the  passage  leading  from  the  street.  Lower  down  the 
passage  is  a staircase  leading  to  some  tenements  upstairs. 
In  the  yard  through  the  passage  is  a cottage,  the  occupant 
of  which  uses  the  passage,  and  there  is  no  outer  door  to 
the  passage. 

Counsel  for  the  claimant  submitted  that  as  there  was  no 
outer  door  to  the  passage  no  objection  could  be  offered. 

The  Revising  Barrister  (Mr.  Heath)  said  the  filst  section 
of  theAct  provided  that  a house  meant  any  part  ofa  house 
occupied  as  a separate  dwelling  and  separately  rated  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  How  could  counsel  make  out 
that  the  two  rooms  occupied  by  the  claimant  were  a 
separate  dwelling? 

Counsel  replied  that  the  claimant  was  the  only  person 
whose  door  was  in  the  passage,  and  there  was  no  outer 
door  at  all.  Therefore  ho  was  iu  no  way  controlled  by 
the  other  tenants. 

Revising  Barrister.— But  the  claimant  could  not  get 
into  his  rooms  unless  there  was  this  passage,  aud  he  uses 
the  passage  in  common  with  the  other  tenants. 

Counsel. — Yes,  but  a man  must  have  a road  into  bis 
house.  In  this  case,  there  cau  be  no  question  about  the 
closing  of  the  outer  door. 

The  Revising  Barrister.- But  there  is  the  passage.  I 
think  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  mo  to  aisallow  the 
claim,  and  shall  decide  that  John  Mavis  is  not  entitled  to 
vote. 

A number  of  other  claims  similar  to  the  above  were 
disallowed. 


BREACH  OF  CONTRACT. 

At  the  last  Derby  borough  sessions,  in  the  Court  of 
Record,  the  case  of  Berrisford  e.  Coulson  was  decided. 
Mr.  Buzsard  appeared  for  the  plaintiff'. 

The  plaintiff' IS  a builder  and  contractor  at  Kilbnrn.  It 
was  stated  that  in  August,  1873,  he  entered  into  a con- 
tract with  Mr.  Harper,  mining  engineer  and  contractor, 
of  Derby,  to  buUd  sixteen  bouses  for  him  at  Talk-o'-the- 
Hill,  He  let  the  work  to  several  sub-contractors,  and  on 
the  16ili  of  September  the  defendant  agreed  to  do  the 
slating  required  for  the  houses  at  27s,  fid.  per  square  yard, 
according  to  a specification.  A contract  was  sieued,  but  no 
time  was  specified  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  a fortnight 
afterwards  the  defendant  told  him  the  slates  were  oatheir< 


way  to  the  building.  A week  after,  however,  defendant 
said  ho  could  not  afford  to  do  the  work  at  279.  fid.  per 
square  yard,  but  he  would  do  it  for  1/.  lls.  Gd.,  which 
plaintiff  declined  to  accede  to,  and  told  him  he  should 
expect  him  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  written  agree- 
ment which  they  had  each  signed.  He  did  not  proceed 
with  the  work,  however,  and  in  consequence  plaintiff 
informed  Mr.  Harper,  who  instructed  him  to  find  another 
person  to  do  the  work.  He  accordingly  went  to  Notting- 
ham, Burslem,  Tunstall,  and  other  places,  but  without 
success,  and  his  expenses  amounted  to  lOZ.  or  127.  Ulti- 
matelr,  the  work  was  done  under  his  own  superintendence 
and  that  of  Mr.  Harper.  In  consequence  of  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  contract,  plaintiff' lost  a profit  of  about 
187.  or  20Z. 

For  the  defence  it  was  alleged  that  instead  of  there  beiug 
a breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  there 
bad  been  a breach  of  faith  by  the  plaintiff,  who,  when  ho 
found  he  could  get  the  work  done  at  a cheaper  rate  than 
the  defendant  had  agreed  to  doit,  abandoned  the  contract. 
Defendant  said  he  had  taken  the  job  at  a low  rate,  and 
that  he  could  commence  slating  iu  a fortnight.  It  was 
not  ready  for  him  to  commence  for  a long  time,  aud  in 
October  the  defendant  told  the  plaintiff'  he  could  not 
accomplish  the  work  for  less  than  29s.  fid.  per  square  yard. 
The  plaintiff'  replied  that  he  could  get  a Nottingham  man 
to  do  the  work  for  a less  amount  than  originally  agreed 
upon,  and  the  defendant  then  understood  that  the  contract 
had  terminated.  A verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff 
for  lOZ.  


PAYMENT  FOR  ARCHITECTS’  SERVICES. 

ly  the  Leeds  County  Court,— before  Mr.  Marshall, 
judge,— an  action  to  recover  the  sura  of  50Z.  was  brought 
by  Mr.  Thos.  Elliot,  architect,  Keighley,  against  Mr.  H. 
Mayhow,  bnilder,  Now  W'ortley,  for  professional  services 
rendered  by  plaintiff'  to  dei'eudaut,  extending  over  a 
lengthened  period. 

The  case  for  the  plaintiff  was  that  in  1873  he  received 
instructions  from  defendant  to  examine  and  report  with 
regard  to  a building  erected  by  a man  named  Stones,  the 
foondations  aud  earth  work  in  connexion  with  which 
defendant  bad  executed,  and  for  which  be  wanted  payment 
for  certain  extras  which  were  in  dispute  betweeu  him  aud 
Stones.  _ The  amount  in  dispute  was  between  6nZ.  and 
0OZ.  Plaintiff'  made  the  necessary  examination  of  plans, 
Ac.  Subsequently,  however,  defendant  settled  the  matter 
with  Stones  for  127.  For  the  services  rendered  by  plaintiffiu 
this  matter  he  claimed  37.  Ss.  Plaintiff' was  also  engaged  in 
surveying  the  ground  and  preparing  plans  and  specifica- 
tion for  eight  houses.  Ue  did  so,  and  those  plans  were 
deposited  with  the  corporation  of  Leeds,  but  subse- 
quently withdrawn  by  defendant’s  request,  as  he  had 
purchased  more  land  and  had  altered  his  intentions.  For 
his  services  plaintiff' claimed  317.  b's.  Oiher  services  were 
also  rendered  by  him,  the  claim  for  which  brought  up  the 
total  to  the  amount  sued  fur. 

The  defence  was  that  defendant  and  plaintiff  were  con- 
nected in  other  business  matters,  and  that  the  latter  had 
taken  upon  himself  to  do  the  work  in  respect  of  which  he 
now  claimed  without  receiving  any  instructions  whatever 
from  defendant. 

The  Judge  gave  a verdict  for  the  amount  claimed  with 
full  costs  and  immediate  execution,  observing  that  a more 
shameful  defence  he  never  knew. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  first  meeting  of  tlie  session  will  take 
plaoe  on  Monday  next,  the  2nd  of  November. 
The  president.  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  will 
deliver  an  opening  address.  Tho  presentation 
of  the  Royal  Medalfor  1871  will  take  place  j but 
iu  consequence  of  a domestic  bereavement,  Mr. 
Street  will  receive  it  by  deputy. 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  publish  some 
memoranda  on  this  subject. 

University  Culleye. — The  lectures  “ On  Ancient 
Architecture  as  a Fine  Art  ” will  be  delivered 
by  Professor  Lewis  from  October  6th  to  the 
end  of  January.  “ On  Architecture  from  the 
Mediaeval  to  tho  Renaissance  Periods,”  from 
February  to  the  end  of  the  Session.  Lectures 
“ On  Construction,”  from  October  to  the  end  of 
the  session. 

King's  College. — Lectures  are  given  in  tho 
“Arts  of  Construction”  by  Professor  Kerr. 
There  are  also  two  classes  for  the  study  of 
architectural  drawing  and  shading,  descriptive 
geometry,  and  surveying  and  levelling. 


DAMAGE  BY  SMOKE  AND  SOOT. 

BYBNE  V,  THE  WEAiiDALE  IRON  COilPANY. 

In  this  action,  at  Bishop  Auckland  County 
Court,  the  plaintifi’ sought  to  recover  the  sum  of 
lOZ.,  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  trees  and 
plants  in  the  plaintiff’s  garden  by  the  smoke 
which  issued  from  the  blast  furnace  of  the 
Weardale  Iron  Company.  From  the  evidence 
adduced  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff’s  garden 
is  about  two  acres  in  extent,  and  is  attached  to 
the  house.  The  defendants’  blast  furnaces  are 
a short  distance  off,  and  great  damage  had  been 
done  to  the  pear  and  apple  trees,  frnit-hushes, 
and  vegetables  by  the  smoke  and  soot.  The  de- 
fendants did  not  seek  to  escape  by  pleading  a 


prescriptive  right  to  smoke,  but  urged  that  the 
soot  and  smoke  bad  not  done  the  damage  to  the. 
garden. 

The  judge  (Mr.  E.  J.  Meynell)  said  the  deJ 
fendants  were  clearly  liable  for  damage  createdi 
by  their  furnaces,  and  he  gave  a verdict 
for  the  full  amount  claimed,  with  full  eosteJ 
The  decision  has  caused  much  anxiety  to  irdt 
and  chemical  companies  iu  the  north  of  England^ 
as  the  action  was  a “feeler”  for  other  heavy, 
sufferers  from  noxious  gases  and  smoke.  Onsi 
suit  is  to  be  brought  against  another  company 
for  damage  done  to  the  exterior  of  a stone' 
mansion,  by  defacing  the  white  stone  and  paint i 
with  a coatieg  of  soot  from  blast  furnaces. 


RAILWAY  IRON  ESPORTS. 

The  returns  of  the  exports  of  railway  iron, 
dui-ing  the  month  of  September  this  year  have, 
just  been  issued,  and  they  show  a considerable^ 
falling  off  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  The  exports  daring  lasts 
month  were  61,799  tons  against  92,140  tons  ini 
September,  1873,  and  93,833  tons  in  September, 
1872.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted; 
to  6,923  tons,  as  compared  with  10,642  tons  ini 
September,  1873,  aud  37,732  tons  in  SeptembeE<» 
1872.  To  Russia  the  exports  were  only  11,196  : 
tons,  as  compared  with  29,054  tons  iu  1873.  As  i 
regards  the  year’s  exports,  the  United  States: 
only  took  85,454  tons  in  1874,  against  151,972' 
tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1873,  andi 
378,053  tons  in  1872.  The  falling  off,  therefore,  < 
is  remarkable.  Tho  value  of  the  railway  iron' 
exported  in  1874  was  722,140Z.,  as  compared' 
with  1,192,825!.  in  September,  1873,  and  i 
1,093,G55Z.  iu  September,  1872. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

BicdUey. — The  Knte’s-hili  School  Board  Schools  1 
have  been  opened  in  presence  of  the  chairmaiP. 
(;Mr.  Geo.  Thompson)  aud  a few  members  of  the  i 
Board,  bub  there  was  no  formal  ceremony.  The  i 
schools  are  erected  on  a curved  site  at  the  junction  > 
of  Owen-street  (leading  from  the  Dixon’s  Green, 
road)  and  St.  John’s-street,  having  a frontage  of  . 
56  yards  to  the  former  aud  50  yards  to  tho  latter 
street,  and  comprising  an  area  of  about  half  an 
acre.  The  buildings  consist  of  boys’,  girls’,  and 
infanta’  schools,  with  the  requisite  class-rooms, ! 
lavatories,  cloak-rooms,  and  a teacher’s  residence.^ 
I Tho  boys’  school,  fronting  Owen-street,  is  the  i 
first  approached  from  the  Dixon’s  Green-road,  . 
and  is  designed,  with  its  contiguous  class-room, . 
to  accommodate  195  pupils.  Tho  girls’  school, 
for  ninety,  and  the  infants’  school,  for  100,  with  ■ 
adjoining  class-room,  for  thirty-seven  children,  : 
front  St.  John’s-street;  the  teacher's  residencaj 
being  placed  between  the  schools  at  the  corner  i 
formed  by  the  junction  of  Owen-street  and  i 
St.  Johu’s-street.  At  the  back  of  and  below  the  : 
schools  are  provided  separate  aud  spacious  open'! 
and  covered  playgrounds,  and  master’s  garden, "i 
Access  to  the  schools  is  given  by  spacious  lobbies, 
the  entrance  to  the  boys’  school  having  above  • 
it  a tower  (giving  additional  bedroom  accomma»'’i 
dation  to  the  house),  surmounted  by  a bell-' 
turret.  The  schools  are  each  well  lighted,  ' 
warmed,  and  ventilated,  and  the  fittings  have  ; 
been  designed  on  a complete  scale,  and  from 
approved  models,  care  having  been  taken  to  i 
obtain  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  leading 
School  Boards  in  these  matters.  The  principm 
building  material  used  has  been  red  brick, 
relieved  by  the  use  of  atone,  and  blue  and 
moulded  bricks.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  i 
tiles,  and  are  of  open  construction,  showing  the 
principal  timbers  internally.  The  schools  have  ' 
been  erected  by  Mr.  William  Nelson,  builder, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendenoe  j 
of  Messrs.  Davies  & Middleton,  of  Dudley  and 
Birmingham,  architects  to  the  Dudley  School  ' 
Board. 

Edinburgh. — At  a meeting  of  the  School 
Board  of  Edinburgh  it  was  reported  that  the 
plans  of  new  schools  to  be  erected  at  Dean  and 
Leith  Walk  had  been  passed  by  the  Education 
Department.  Estimates  were  accepted  for  the 
former  building,  the  total  cost  being  4,709Z. 
15s.  5d. 

Camden  Town. — The  new  schools  erected  for 
the  Metropolitan  School  Board,  in  Camden- 
streot,  Camdeu-town,  have  been  opened.  Mr. 
Currie,  the  chairman  of  the  Works  Committee, 
addressed  the  numerous  meeting  at  the  opening, 
and  stated  that  at  the  present  time  sixty-four 
new  schools  had  been  opened  similar  to  the  one 
they  had  met  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  that 
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They  had  now  school  accommodation  for 

I 620  children  ; they  had  then  about  twenty- 
i)  more  schools  to  build,  and  then  they  would 

re  accommodation  for  about  73,000.  Such 
re  the  results  of  four  years’ work.  When  the 
ole  of  the  schools  had  been  completed,  there 
lid  bo,  he  could  safely  say,  school  places  for 
lut  80,000  children.  The  schools  they  had 
incd  thateveninprweremoro  costly  than  many 
era  which  had  been  erected.  For  instance, 
Greenwich  they  had  purchased  the  sites  of 
ools  for  about  60s.  a head,  whilst  in  JIaryle. 
le  some  cost  over  three  times  that  amount.  The 
oolcost  71.11b.  6d.  per  head.  That  might 
lear  a good  deal,  bat  in  some  of  the  large 
us  in  England,  the  School  Board  schools  cost 
letbing  like  three  times  that  amount.  That 
! the  eighth  school  opened  in  Iklarylebone,  and 
j|  r there  would  be  accommodation  for  7,122. 
i : there  were,  he  was  happy  to  say,  three 
S T schools  in  the  course  of  building,  to 
' ply  the  wants  of  tho  neighbourhood, 
ise  schools  would  be  capable  of  giving 
« ommodation  to  about  1,800  children.  A school 

I I also  about  to  be  opened  at  Grey’s-yard,  and 
@ b would  accommodate  500  more.  The  present 
i had  been  built  to  accommodate  337  boys, 

1^  infants,  and  327  girls,  making  a total  of 
2 children.  The  site,  he  might  state,  was 
3 than  half  an  acre  in  extent,  and  cost 
7s.  lld.  per  head.  The  schools  wore  some- 
t more  expensive  than  others,  but  there  was 
y convenience  for  the  children,  and  they 
been  designed  by  Hr.  Robson,  tho  architect 
10  London  School'Board.  He  bad  designed 
y-six  schools  out  of  those  which  had  been 
; and  the  remaining  twenty-six  about  to  be 
red  had  been  planned  by  the  same  gentle. 

. Tho  builder  was  Hr.  Robert  Hann. 

^ '.ingsivivford. — Schools  to  accommodate  830 
j dren  have  been  opened  here.  Hr.  Barlow, 
li  chairman  of  the*  Board,  presided,  and  with 
S were  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  others.  The 
'rman  said  that  when  the  Board  was  formed 
0 was  but  accommodation  for  2,500  ont  of 
j K)  children.  6,000Z.  had  been  spent  upon  the 
S and  tho  buildings. 


CHURCn.BUILDING  NEWS. 

S leildey,  near  Leeds. — The  foundation  stono  of 
(i  3w  chancel  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Oswald, 
^ ;hley,  near  Leeds,  was  laid  on  the  29th  nit., 

I the  rector,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  Y.  Savile. 
))  I nave  and  aisle  have  already  been  restored, 
< the  dangerous  state  of  the  chancel  wall  has 
4 3ered  it  necessary  to  rebuild  that  portion.  It 
I ileo  intended  to  erect  new  vestries  and  a 
mber  for  tho  organ,  which  is  by  Gray  & 
'idson.  A stained  glass  window  for  the  east 
is  being  executed  by  Hr.  Charles  Gibbs,  of 
•ylebone-road.  The  contractor  for  tho  works 
fr.  John  Lister,  of  Aston,  Rotherham,  and  tho 
litect,  Hr.  Hugh  R.  Gough,  of  St.  James’s 
k. 

adford,  Cox<entnj. — The  new  church  of  St. 
holas,  Radford,  has  been  consecrated  by  tho 
lOp  of  Worcester.  The  site  of  the  church  is 
a good  position  on  the  west  side  of  the 
gentry  and  Over  Whitacre  turnpike-road, 
ut  one  mile  from  Coventry,  and  was  given  by 
I* trustees  of  Sir  Thomas  White’s  Charity.  The 
Lirch  is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  archi- 

Ire.  It  comprises  chancel,  with  vestry  on 
lorth  side,  and  uavo,  with  entrance  porch  at 
rest  end  of  south  side.  The  west  gable  is 
ounted  by  a boll-turret,  containing  a single 
The  whole  of  tho  external  walling  and 
ings  is  of  local  red  stone  j the  internal 
of  the  nave  aro  of  the  same  material,  tho 
3el  being  of  Attleborough  stono.  The  roofs 
overed  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  ceiling  of 
hancel  is  panelled  with  wood,  divided  with 
ded  ribs  j that  of  the  nave  is  open,  the 
'ber  being  of  red  deal  exposed,  stained,  and 
i^Qished.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  of  Hinton 
' i.  The  dimensions  aro  as  follow  : — Nave, 
Ift.  by  30  ft.;  height  of  wall-plate,  17  ft.; 
00  to  ridge,  40  ft. ; chancel,  21  ft.  by  20  ft. ; 
4 ?ht  to  wall-plate,  16  ft. ; and  27  ft.  in  centre, 
si  re  is  accommodation  for  300.  The  edifice  was 
'♦igned  by  Mr.  George  Taylor,  of  Coventry, 
oriiteot.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1866, 
If  in  Mr.  J.  Dutton,  of  that  city,  builder,  erected 
II  chancel  and  vestry,  his  contract  amonntiug 
. OOZ.  The  erection  of  the  nave  was  delayed 
•r  og  to  want  of  funds  and  other  reasons  till 
Ur,  1873,  when  it  was  commenced  by  Hr. 
.^aley,  of  Leamington  ; but  in  consequence  of 
lO  being  unable  to  carry  ont  his  contract,  the 


amount  of  which  was  1,5251.,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted by  tlie  Building  Committee.  The  total 
cost  of  the  bnilding,  including  architect’s  com- 
mission, «tc.,  is  abont  2,G00Z.  The  church  is  in- 
tended as  a chapel-of-ease  to  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Coventry,  within  which  parish  it  is 
situated,  and  the  sittings  will  be  free  and  unap- 
propriated. 

Live^‘pool. — The  new  chapel  in  connexion  with 
the  Seamen’s  Orphanage,  Newshara  Park,  has 
been  formally  opened  by  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  the  Bishop  of  tho  diocese.  Tho  foundation- 
stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1873,  by  Mr.  Charles  Had ver.  Like  tho  Orphan- 
age itself,  the  chapel  was  designed  by  Hr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  and  is  in  harmony  both  in  structure 
and  position  with  the  Orphanage  to  which  it  is 
attached.  Its  cost  has  been  G,200Z.,  of  which 
about  2,000Z.  remain  to  be  collected.  Tho  chapel, 
which  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Haigh  & Co., 
consists  of  a nave,  transepts,  and  chancel.  Tho 
nave  is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
general  public,  and  will  seat  a congregation  of , 
about  300.  The  transepts  are  set  apart  for  tho 
children  of  the  institution,  and  will  accommodate 
about  400  of  tho  little  ones,  In  the  angle  of  one 
of  tho  transepts  and  the  chancel  is  the  organ- 
chamber,  in  which  there  has  been  built  an  organ 
by  Willis.  The  walls  of  the  exterior  are  of  grey 
brick,  with  an  admixture  of  red  Runcorn  stone  in 
the  plinth,  window  sills,  and  jambs  of  red  terra 
cotta  in  the  cornico.  Internally,  also,  the  walls 
above  the  dado  aro  of  grey  brickwork,  relieved 
by  bands  of  dark  grey  terra  cotta  and  red  stone. 
The  structural  timlrers  of  the  roof,  which  aro  of 
stained  wood,  are  visible,  and  the  seats  and  other 
fittings  are  all  of  pitch  pine.  The  transepts  are 
separated  from  the  nave  by  two  pointed  arches, 
each  supported  in  the  centre  by  a column  of 
polished  red  granite.  The  transept  windows  and 
those  at  either  end  of  the  building  are  divided  by 
mullions,  and  enriched  with  traceried  lieads.  The 
windows  of  the  church  arc,  many  of  them  at  least, 
of  stained  glass,  not  a penny  of  tho  cost  of  which 
ornamentation,  or  indeed,  anything  which  comes 
under  that  name,  has  been  taken  from  the  funds 
of  the  institntion.  The  stained  windows  were 
presented  by  friends  to  the  Orphanage.  They 
are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  Lon- 
don. Tho  east  window  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
James  Beazley — subject,  “Christ  blessing  little 
Children.”  The  central  panel  contains  the  figure 
of  Christ,  after  Thorwaldseu.  On  each  side  are 
two  panels  with  groups  of  mothers  and  children. 
Ill  the  rose-window  above  is  the  figure  of  the 
Sou  of  God  enthroned.  Below  the  principal 
objects  are  five  subsidiary  panels,  viz. : — 1.  The 
Annunciation ; 2.  The  Meeting  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth;  3.  The  Babe  in  the  Manger;  4.  The 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  ; 5.  Christ  with  the 
Doctors.  Tbe  east  transept  windows  consist  of 
a rose-window,  the  subject  being — The  crncified 
Jesus  and  the  two  Marys.  In  four  compartments 
are  represented — 1.  Hagar  and  IshmacI;  2. 
Samuel  and  Eli;  3.  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
Temple ; 4.  St.  Paul  and  his  Son  Timothy.  A 
brass  plate  under  this  window  states  that  the 
windows  in  this  transept  are  the  gift  of  Susan  K. 
Higgin,  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  her 
husband.  In  tbe  west  transept  there  is  a rose- 
window,  with  a representation  of  Christ  walking 
on  the  waters.  Below  are  two  compartments, 
the  subjects  illustrated  being  Christ  stilling  the 
tempest,  and  Christ  asleep  on  a pillow  in  the 
ship.  Besides  the  gift  of  the  east  window,  Mr. 
Beazley  has  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  decorations 
of  the  chancel  and  transept  ceilings,  the  roof 
having  a background  of  azure  spangled  with  gold 
stars.  Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt,  of  Lancaster, 
did  this  portion  of  the  work. 

Poidton. — The  new  church  of  Poulton  has  been 
consecrated.  The  edifice  is  built  in  a style  some- 
what  later  than  the  Early  English,  and  is  dedi- 
cated, as  was  the  former  edifice,  to  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels.  It  consists  of  a nave,  61  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  with  a height  of  33  ft.  to  tbe  apex;  a 
chancel,  29  ft.  by  18  fc.,  divided  from  the  nave 
by  a lofty  arch  ; a north  aisle,  61  ft.  by  7 ft.  6 in., 
divided  from  the  nave  by  four  arcade  arches,  one 
of  which  is  tbe  chancel  arch  from  the  old  church  ; 
an  organ-chamber,  13  ft.  by  7 ft.  6 in.,  with  an 
arch  opening  into  the  chancel  and  north  aisle  ; 
a vestry,  10  ft.  6 in.  by  7 ft.  6 in.;  and  a porch 
at  the  west  end  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 

8 ft.  6 in.  by  8 ft.  6 in.,  with  outer  arch  and 
jambs  from  the  old  church.  The  four  south  win. 
dows  in  the  chancel,  those  in  the  south  of  the  nave, 
the  west  window  in  the  north  aisle,  and  that  in 
the  organ-chamber,  are  all  from  the  old  church; 
as  also  is  the  font,  with  a new  Portland  stone 
step  and  base  added.  The  three  bells  from  the 


old  church  have  been  hung  in  the  bell  gable,  and 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  after  being  tuned  by 
Messrs.  Warner  & Sons,  of  London.  Tbe  build- 
ing stone  and  roof  tiles  from  the  old  church  have 
been  reused  in  the  construction  of  tbe  new 
church.  The  new  walling  stone  is  from  Mr, 
Attwood’s  quarry,  at  Poulton,  and  the  dressingg 
are  of  Bath  stone.  Tbe  church  is  heated  with  a 
No.  3 Parritt  stove.  Oak  outer  doors  and  altar- 
table  are  provided.  The  wooden  floors  are  laid, 
but  for  want  of  funds  the  lile  pavement  in 
passages  and  vestry,  the  encaustic  tiles  in  tho 
chancel,  the  choir  seats,  tlie  whole  of  the  seats 
in  nave  and  aisles,  the  pulpit,  altar-rail,  lectern, 
&o.,  are  not  yet  provided.  The  roofs  are  of 
stained  deal  ; the  eastern  portion  of  the  chancel 
ceiling  being  plainly  decorated  in  colours.  The 
reredos  is  of  Minton’s  plain  red  and  black  and 
encaustic  tiles  inlaid  in  atone  ashlar  and  niches, 
with  a stone  cross  in  the  centre  in  relief.  Mr. 
W.  Reatall,  of  Bisley,  the  contractor,  has  carried 
out  the  work. 

Llanelly. — The  consecration  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  in  the  town  of  Dafen,  has  taken  place. 
Tbe  church  is  composed  of  nave,  two  aisles,  choir, 
chance!,  chancel  aisle,  and  vestry  on  the  north 
side,  with  tower.  It  is  constructed  of  local  stone, 
with  freestone  dresaings,  and  will  accommodate 
about  500  people. 

Bath. — Christ  Church,  which  has  for  some 
time  past  been  closed  to  allow  of  reseating  and 
cleaning,  has  been  opened.  For  a long  time  before 
tbe  alterations  the  long  seats  of  the  nave  were 
found  very  inconvenient,  and  the  flooring  mnch 
decayed.  It  was  determined  by  the  trustees  to 
refioor  and  reseat  tho  church,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  improve  the  construction  of  the  seats 
and  give  a larger  space  between  each.  This 
necessitated  a sacrifice  of  several  rows  of  benches 
and  consequent  loss  of  forty.fonr  sittings,  but 
the  improved  accommodation  now  afl'orded  to 
the  congregation  will  jnetify  this  sacrifice.  On 
removing  the  old  floor,  tho  joists  and  sleepers 
were  found  to  be  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
dry  rot,  and  the  earth  was  within  a few  inches 
of  the  joists  and  in  an  offensive  state.  This  was 
dug  out  to  a depth  of  12  in.  below  tbe  joists,  now 
sleeper  walls  built,  and  proper  ventilation  pro- 
vided. Tbe  principal  gangways  have  been  re. 
floored  with  oak,  and  the  remainder  of  the  area 
with  deal.  The  new  seats  are  of  pitch  pine  with 
oak  top-rails  and  moulded  pitch-pine  bench- 
ends.  The  wall  seats  have  also  been  renewed  in 
pitch  pine  and  the  wall  boarding  lowered  10  in. 
Two  wooden  columns  under  the  front  of  the 
west  gallery  have  been  removed,  and  wrought 
iron  brackets  subatitoted,  thus  gaining  six 
sittings  and  improving  the  access  to  two  of  the 
benches.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  B.  Mercer,  tho  contractor  for  the  floor- 
ing and  seats,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Erwood  for  the 
masonry  and  excavating.  The  church  has  been 
cleansed,  the  ceilings  and  aisles  whitened,  and 
the  walls  recolonred  by  Mr.  Towells,  and  the  gas 
fittings  renovated  by  Mr.  Gibbs.  Messrs.  Gill 
& Browne  were  the  architects  employed  by  the 
trustees.  The  cost  of  the  works  will  amount  to 
between  500Z.  and  600i. 


DISSENTING  CHTJRCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Aigburth  Vale. — The  laying  of  the  memorial 
stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  to  be  erected 
on  a site  at  Aigburth  Vale,  has  taken  place.  The 
building,  which  is  intended  to  supplant  a room 
hitherto  used  for  public  worship,  is  what  may  bo 
termed  a school-chapel,  being  only  intended  as  a 
temporary  structure,  as  it  is  contemplated 
erecting  a more  imposing  edifice.  It  will  be  of 
brick,  in  the  Gothic  stylo  of  architecture,  with 
stone  dressings.  The  roof  will  be  of  timber, 
and  the  fittings  beech  pine.  There  will  be 
accommodation  for  about  250  people,  and  the 
cost  of  the  erection,  estimated  at  l,00OZ.,  excln- 
eive  of  the  land,  will  be  borne  equally  by  iirs. 
Farnworth  and  Mr.  John  Hargrove.  The  archi- 
tect  is  Mr.  Ellis  Colson,  and  tbe  builder  and 
contractor  is  Mr.  Richard  Stananought. 

Bootle. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Con- 
gregatioual  Church,  which  is  to  be  erected  at 
Bootle,  on  a piece  of  land  situate  at  the  corner 
of  Balliol  and  Stanley  roads,  has  been  laid  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  of  Liverpool,  in  the  presence 
of  a large  number  of  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion  and  others.  The  buildings  (designed  by 
Messrs.  Francis  & George  Holme,  of  Liverpool, 
in  limited  competition)  will  form  in  their  entirety 
a group,  consisting  of  a transept  church,  with 
tower  and  spire,  double  vestries,  and,  beyond 
these,  school-buildings,  with  lofty  gable  and 
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bell-tarret.  At  the  south-west  angle  will  staud 
the  caretaker’s  house, connected  with  thevestries 
by  a cloister  passage.  The  church  will  accom- 
modate  700  persons,  and  by  additional  galleries 
in  the  transepts,  for  which  preparation  is  made, 
would  accommodate  800  persons.  The  internal 
roof,  about  50  ft.  high,  is  to  bo  covered  with 
pitch-pine  boarding,  pierced  with  quatrefoil 
ornaments  for  ventilation,  and  broken  into  panels 
by  mouldings.  The  material  thus  employed 
will  have  a favourable  influence  on  the  acoustics 
of  the  church.  The  space  usually  devoted  to 
the  chancel  is  appropriated  to  the  organ,  and 
screened  off  by  panellings.  The  platform  and 
minister’s  desk  are  ornamented,  and  imme- 
diately in  their  front  are  the  seats  for  the  choir 
and  the  key-board  of  the  organ.  A gallery 
occupies  the  tower  end.  There  are  but  two 
piers  with  their  corresponding  arches  in  the 
oburch,  it  being  the  object  of  the  architects  to 
obtain  for  the  congregation  an  nuinten-upted 
view  of  the  minister.  The  style  of  the  buildings 
is  Gothic,  of  an  early  geometric  character,  rather 
continental  in  type;  but  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  copy  rigidly  any  peculiar  period  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
woodwork  is  to  be  pitch-pine.  The  buildings  now 
to  be  erected  consist  of  the  church  and  vestries 
only,  omitting  tower  and  spire,  and  have  been 
contracted  for  at  a cost  of  5, 1301.,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Webster,  of  Bootle.  In  laying  the  stone,  Mr. 
Picton  said  he  did  not  like  the  word  “ chapel.” 

" Church  ” .was  the  right  and  proper  word.  It 
meant  that  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Lord, 
and  that  being  so  he  thought  it  was  a proper 
term  to  apply  to  their  places  of  worship.  He 
hoped  the  building  would  be  erected  without 
accident. 

Nottingham. — The  foundation-stone  of  'a  new 
Unitarian  Church  on  High  Pavement,  Notting- 
ham, on  the  ground  recently  occupied  by  the  old 
structure  which  had  been  removed,  has  taken 
place  in  the  presence  of  a large  number.  The 
new  building  will  cost  10,0001.,  exclusive  of  the 
land,  and  the  style  is  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  exterior  of  the  church  is  of  stone,  with  Bath 
freestone  dressing.  The  arches  and  columns 
are  intended  to  be  made  of  Mansfield  stone  and 
Forest  of  Dean  stone,  and  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  all  the  roof  will  be  tiled.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  nave  will  be  83  ft.  8 in. ; depth  of 
chancel,  17  ft.  6 in. ; width  of  the  nave,  35  ft.  j 
width  between  the  aisle  and  walla,  63  ft.  4 in. ; 
width  of  transept,  22  ft.  The  principal  entrance 
will  be  from  High  Pavement,  and  there  will  be 
other  porch  entrances  to  the  transept,  vestry, 
and  choir.  The  seats  are  to  be  all  pitch-p'ne, 
the  building  heated  by  hot  water,  and  the  lights 
are  to  be  by  jets  from  the  columns.  Mr.  Stewart 
Colman,  of  Bristol,  is  the  architect ; Messrs. 
Hodson  & Facon  are  the  builders ; aud  Mr.  Peter 
Carr,  of  Bristol,  is  clerk  of  the  works. 

Eston. — A Wesleyan  chapel,  which  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  3,O00Z.,  has  been  opened  at 
Estou-in-Cleveland.  The  chapel,  which  accom- 
modates 550  persons,  is  situated  a short  distance 
from  the  Board  schools,  which  are  being" erected 
at  an  expense  of  6,0001.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Edward  Taylor,  of  York ; and  the  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Paley  & Bulmer,  Eston. 

Oulton. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
chapel  and  school  at  Oulton  has  been  laid  in  the 
presence  of  a number  of  ministers,  gentlemen, 
and  other  friends.  Eight  ladies  laid  memorial 
stones,  each  giving  2ol.  towards  the  scheme,  and 
being  presented  with  a silver  trowel  and  mallet. 
Upwards  of  1,0001.  had  already  been  subscribed, 
and  the  s^mount  had  reached  1,532Z.  10a.  towards 
an  estimated  cost  of  2,000Z.  The  erection  will 
consist  of  a chapel  and  school  in  the  Gothic 
style,  freely  treated,  and  having  between  them 
a tower  with  a spire,  rising  to  a height  of  60  ft. 
The  chapel  is  intended  to  seat  350 persona;  the 
school  to  accommodate  100  scholars.  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect ; and  the  prin- 
cipal  contractors  are  Mr.  Wood  Higgins,  of 
Oulton,  builder,  aud  Mr.  Lockwood,  of  Woodles- 
ford, joiner. 

Malpas. — A new  Congregational  Chapel  at 
Threapwood  has  been  opened  for  divine  service. 
The  whole  cost  is  a little  over  280Z.  The  chapel, 
which  is  of  Gothic  structure,  has  been  built  by 
Mr.  T.  Huxley,  of  Malpas,  and  is  capable  of 
seating  150.  The  seats  are  open,  and  made  of 
deal,  painted  and  varnished.  The  minister’s 
desk  is  on  a da'is  within  the  apse.  The  building 
is  lighted  by  two  chandehers,  and  ventilated 
through  the  floor  and  ceiling. 

East  De}-eham. — Amemorial  of  the  poet  Cowper, 
in  the  form  of  a Congregational  Church,  has  been 
opened  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  on  the  site  of, 


the  house  in  which  the  poet  spent  his  declining 
years.  It  is  called  “ The  Cowper  Congrega- 
tional Church."  The  vestry  has  been  fitted  np 
with  the  doors  and  panelling  of  the  room  in 
which  Cowper  lived,  and  a granite  monument 
9 ft.  high  will,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  church.  The  inscription  for  the 
monument,  written  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
is  as  .follows  ; — “This  monument  is  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  house  where  the  beloved  poet  of 
Olney,  William  Cowper,  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  under  the  care  of  faithful  friends.  He 
lies  buried  in  the  parish  church,  having  given  up 
his  soul  to  God  April  25tb,  1800.”  Then  follow 
seven  lines  from  the  hymn,  “I  was  a stricken 
deer.”  The  church  cost  about  3,500Z. 

Nonvich. — The  memorial-stone  of  a new  build- 
ing in  Theatre-street,  for  the  use  of  the  congre- 
gation  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  this  city,  of 
which  the  Kev.  W.  A.  McAllan  is  the  pastor,  has 
been  laid.  Mr.  E.  Boardman  is  the  architect  of 
the  building.  The  stylo  of  the  addition  may  be 
described  as  Lombardic  Gothic,  the  semicircular 
arch  and  flat-pitched  roof  harmonising  with  the 
existing  buildiug.  The  new  portion  of  the  church 
will  have  a frontage  of  52  fc.  next  Theatre-street, 
and  a depth  of  33  ft.,  the  whole  area  of  the 
building  being  thus  increased  from  59  ft.  by  38  ft. 
to  59  ft.  by  71  ft.  The  galleries  wilt  be  entirely 
removed  from  the  old  building,  aud  to  gain 
greater  height  the  floor  will  be  lowered  -Ifc.  6 iu. 
There  will  be  a gallery  all  round  the  new  portion 
of  the  building  approached  by  two  stone  stair- 
cases. This  gallery  will  be  supported  by  cast- 
irou  columns,  which  are  carried  up  and  support 
an  arcading  of  moulded  circular  arches.  The 
coiling  will  be  flat  and  panelled,  except  that  of 
the  central  portion,  which  will  bo  covered.  The 
lobbies  will  be  paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 
entire  floor  of  the  building  will  be  new,  as  also 
the  seating.  The  present  rostrum  will  be  con- 
verted  iuto  a gallery  for  singers.  The  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  present  building  will  be  re- 
plastered,  and  the  woodwork  renovated.  New 
vestries,  &c.,  will  bo  provided  iu  the  rear.  Ex- 
ternally the  building  will  be  faced  with  white 
brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  entrance 
will  be  a triple  doorway,  with  shafts  of  polished 
granite  in  the  jambs.  Over  this  doorway  will 
be  a large  wheel-window,  14  ft.  in  diameter.  At 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  building  will  bo  a 
tower  80  ft.  in  height.  The  total  accommodation 
will  be  700  sittings.  The  contractor  is  Mr, 
Samuel  Hall,  Norwich. 

Southport. — St.  George’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
Southport,  the  memorial-stone  of  which  was  laid 
on  the  ISth  of  November,  1873,  by  the  Earl  of 
Kintore,  has  been  opened  for  public  worship. 
The  building,  which  will  accommodate  about  500, 
is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wylie,  of 
Liverpool  and  Southport,  and  is  erected  on  a 
plot  of  freehold  land  in  Lord-street.  The  cost 
of  the  church  is  about  5,000Z.,  exclusive  of  the 
site. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Fidbrook. — The  new  schools  at  Fulbrook  have 
been  formally  opened.  The  reason  why  this 
school  was  built  was  owing,  originally,  to  the 
building  in  which  the  Boys’  School  was  formerly 
held  at  Burford,  the  adjoining  parish,  being 
pronounced  unsafe  by  an  agent  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  to  whom  the  property 
belonged.  The  owners  of  property  in  Fulbrook 
and  ratepayers  therefore  determined  to  erect  a 
school  of  their  own,  to  be  carried  on  upon  the 
voluntat}'  principle,  in  preference  to  joining  the 
School  Board,  which  Las  recently  been  formed  in 
Burford.  The  site  was  given  by  Mr.  Abraham 
Stratton,  of  Fulbrook,  and  the  present  buildings, 
which  were  designed  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  London, 
aud  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Hollowell,  of  Burford, 
are  intended  to  accommodateabout  sirtychildren. 
The  school  consists  of  a good-sized  schoolroom, 
with  an  infants’  room  adjoining.  The  landed 
proprietors  and  farmers  of  the  parish  have  come 
forward  liberally  to  accomplish  this  good  work. 
The  school  being  built  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
children  in  this  parish,  it  is  to  be  conducted  on 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Wokingham.  — The  foundation-stone  of  All 
Saints’  Schools,  Wokingham,  has  been  laid.  The 
new  buildings  are  being  erected  by  Mr.  May- 
nard, builder,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Morris,  architect,  Beading.  The  schools  will  be 
capable  of  accommodating  400  boys,  girls,  and 
infants.  The  total  cost,  including  a teacher’s 
residence,  is  estimated  at  2,5001.  Of  this,  1,3001. 
must  be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
the  rest  will  be  obtained  under  a scheme  of  the. 
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Charity  Commissioners,  by  the  sale  of  propert«( 
belonging  to  a local  endowment  for  educationii 
purposes,  known  as  “ Martha  Palmer’s  Charity ,13 
Contributions  amounting  to  about  830Z.  havii 
already  been  promised.  The  site  of  the  nei, 
schools  is  on  land  situated  between  All  Saintij 
Church  and  the  new  parsonage-house.  : 

Far  Cotton. — A few  months  ago  it  was  fell 
necessary  by  the  Primitive  Methodists  of  Faj 
Cotton  that  a schoolroom  should  bo  erected,  a | 
it  was  found  inconvenient  to  hold  the  school  ii 
the  chapel  and  vestiy.  The  project  was  accord! 
ingly  set  on  foot,  and  it  was  arranged  that  thl 
building  should  be  erected  on  spare  gi'ound  ail 
the  back  of  the  chapel.  The  work  of  buildinl; 
it  was  completed  a few  days  back.  The  neij 
structure  adjoins  the  chapel,  aud  in  addition  bi 
the  school-room  there  is  a class-room.  Th.i 
school-room  itself  is  24  ft.  long,  16  ft.  6 in.  widcl 
and  13  ft.  high.  It  will  accommodate  about  12 1 
children,  and  will  cost  about  80Z.,  towards  whic'ji 
50Z.  have  already  been  given  iu  donations.  Then! 
are  three  windows  on  the  south  side,  aud  it  ill 
wainscoted  about  4 ft.  high.  i 

Lewes. — Towards  the  end  of  1873,  acominifcte.i 
instructed  Mr.  H.  Card  to  prepare  plans,  ant 
Mr.  W.  Savage,  a former  resident  of  the  towirl 
and  scholar  at  the  schools,  ■who  now  lives  ui 
London,  offered  to  contribute  1001.  for  the  pun 
pose  the  committee  had  in  view,  if  the  work  wai 
completed  during  the  present  year.  With  thii 
incentive  they  set  to  work,  the  result  being  thai 
Mr.  II.  Longley,  jun.,  of  Worth,  has  just  oont! 
pleted  the  improvement  of  the  old  Wesleya*! 
chapel  as  a school,  which  has  now  been  ojicned! 
The  old  plaster  front  has  been  replaced  by  f 
brick  one,  relieved  with  facings  of  stone,  thf; 
design  being  somewhat  similar  to  the  chape' 
front.  The  roof  has  been  carried  considerabhl 
higher,  the  galleries  inside  have  been  takoK 
down,  and  in  their  place  is  a large  room  ii 
which  meetings,  &c.,  will  be  held.  Bolow  arc 
four  good-sized  class-rooms,  and  underneath  twc' 
cellars.  The  most  has  been  made  of  the  limited 
space  at  disposal,  and  the  front  is  fenced  in  witi 
a low  red  brick  wall,  surmounted  by  iron  rail: 
ings,  to  match  those  iu  front  of  the  chapel. 

Weston-super-Mare. — The  new  infant  schools: 
situated  in  the  Christ  Church  district  of  Western 
super-Mare,  have  been  formally  opened.  Thii 
new  buildings  will  afford  accommodation  fo 
205  children. 

Hereford. — The  new  national  schools  for  the 
parishes  of  Holmer  and  Huntingdon  have  beei 
opened.  The  school  is  situated  between  Wide' 
marsh  Common  and  Holmer.  It  consists  of  j' 
mixed  schoolroom,  45  ft.  6 in.  by  81  ft.  5 a claaai 
room,  18  ft.  by  12  ft. ; infants’  school-room: 
18  ft.  by  18  ft. ; with  cloak-room,  porches,  belh 
turret,  and  the  usual  out-ofBcos.  It  afford* 
accommodation  for  150  children.  The  rooms  arr 
lofty  and  well  ventilated.  The  cost  originally 
was  to  be  930Z.,  but  to  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  add  101.  before  the  work  was  finished.  Thd 
total  sum,  however,  includes  everything,  even  tc 
the  gravelling  of  the  playground.  The  buildinj 
is  of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings 
sparingly  used.  A few  blue  bricks,  with  thd 
waste  pieces  of  Bath  stone,  have  been  used  td 
form  a chequered  pattern  in  the  gables  and  ovet 
the  windows.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  light: 
green  slates,  and  the  ridge-crest  with  fire-clay. 
The  walls  internally  are  of  brickwork,  coloured: 
and  the  roof-tirabers,  where  showing,  have  been 
painted.  Mr.  F.  E.  Kempson  is  the  architect  ot 
the  building. 


VAEIOEUM. 

A work,  entitled  “ Studies  in  Design  for  Honfie 
Decorators,  Designers,  and  Manufacturers,”  bv 
Dr.  Dresser,  will  shortly  be  published  in 
monthly  parts  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  4, 
Galpin.  It  will  consist  of  a series  of  original 
designs,  prepared  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
printed  in  water-colours  and  accompanied  by 

descriptive  letterpress. There  is  much  truth 

in  what  the  Leisure  Hour  says  as  to  unhealthy 
workshops  : — “ Plenty  of  light  aud  plenty  of 
fresh  air  are  two  indispensable  elements  in  the 
workshop,  but  it  is  only  in  exceptional  juatanoeB 
that  these  indispensable  requisites  are  provided. 
We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  term  ‘sweater, 
which  originated  among  workmen  themselves  as 
descriptive  of  tjieir  condition  in  working  hours. 
The  custom  in  large  cities  is  to  cram  as  many 
workers  into  a place  as  it  can  be  made  to  con- 
tain. For  the  sake  of  saving  expense  the 
accommodation  is  of  a kind  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  name.  Ventilation  is  hardly  thought  of,  or 
is  so  negligently  managed  that  the  werkera 
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not  bear  the  cutting  draughts,  and  prefer  the 
ling  beat  to  the  certainty  of  taking  cold  ; 
often  the  gloom  is  so  dense  as  to  ruin  the 
sight,  which  only  becomes  inured  to  it  by 
rees.  On  this  subject  of  the  perils  and  dis- 
iforts  of  the  woikshop  we  may  quote  the 
iraony  of  a writer  who  speaks  of  his  personal 
lerience  : — ‘ The  compact  between  master  and 
I,’  says  he,  ‘by  which  the  former  purchases 
labour  of  the  latter,  appears  to  be  the  only 
ig  kept  in  view  by  either  of  the  parties.  But 
employer  is  morally  bound  to  regard  the 
llth  of  the  workman,  for  the  very  reason  that 
workman  cannot  take  care  of  himself, 
obligation  is  in  London  shamefully  re- 
lated. Men  are  crowded  together  in  dark, 
lip,  unwholesome  dens,  where  not  a tithe 
the  air  necessary  for  healthy  existence 
penetrate,  and  where,  in  an  atmosphere 
Ive  tropical  heat,  and  saturated  with  reeking 
inous  odours,  they  are  frequently  compelled 
rork  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  it 
|»  be  for  months  together ; or  they  are  bm-ied 
lellars  or  sheds  pervious  to  every  blast  of  the 
Itry  winds,  and  are  debarred  from  the  sight 
fire  the  live-long  day.  Any  place,  in  short, 
vilest  loft  or  the  most  feetid  hovel,  is 
Imnted  good  enough  for  tho  operations  of  the 
jkman.  ...  In  a word,  the  employer  con- 
its  for  the  labour  of  the  workman,  and  takes 
life  into  the  bargain.’  This  testimony  was 
sn  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
; some  small  reform  in  this  direction  has 
!6  taken  place ; but  the  mass  of  the  evil  still 
ains  to  be  dealt  with,  and  we  fear  is  not 
ly  to  bo  done  away  with  until  workshops, 
schools  and  poorhouees,  aro  brought  under 
}|  .emiitic  inspection  by  official  surveyors  autbo- 

I d to  compel  the  needful  reforms.” With 

n first  part  of  “ The  History  of  Protestant- 
cP by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  just  now 
U edjthe  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell  & Co.  have 
( in  a large  engraving  after  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward’s, 

s ither’s  First  Study  of  the  Bible.” The 

;lide?iei'’s  Magazine  says  : — “ Wire-gauze  as 
Jabstitute  for  glass  is  fast  gaining  the  atton- 
of  persons  engaged  in  constructive  works. 
i much  employed  in  the  Regent’s  Park  Car- 
^ ;e  Works,  for  the  lifting  door-screous  of 
M riages,  for  which  hitherto  glass  has  been 
A lusively  used.  It  is  admirable  in  the  summer 
■ I this  purpose,  as  it  subduos  the  glare  of  light 
>0  moderates  the  heat,  and  admits  but  little 
Ji  b,  while  it  insures  perfect  ventilation.  The 
si  'rs  in  a carriage  provided  with  these  gauze 
81  dows  see  plainly  through  it,  and  have  allthe 
antages  without  tho  disadvantages  of  glass. 
It  j worth  considering  whether  the  plant-houses 
H various  purposes — snob,  perhaps,  as  the 
vth  of  camellias  and  heaths — might  not  be 
d:  .er  fitted  with  wire-gauze  than  with  glass, 
jflii  wooden-shutters  for  cold  weather.” 


P:tsc£lferaa. 

’ <*he  Whitby  Jet  Trade. — Chiefly  through 
la  liberality  of  Sir  George  Elliot,  hart.,  M.P., 
4t  exhibition  was  held  at  Whitby  recently, 
several  valuable  prizes  offered  for  competi- 
. The  exhibition  was  a remarkable  success 
j every  point  of  view;  and  last  week  the 
es  won  by  the  successful  competitors  were 
S ributed.  In  connexion  with  the  event,  Dr. 

■ Bser  was  engaged  to  deliver  a lecture  on 
t trno  principles  of  art,  with  special  applica- 
I to  the  manufacture  of  jet  ornaments. 

I Dresser  first  spoke  of  the  general  principles 
irt,  and  then  proceeded  to  point  ont  the 

• ous  olasses  and  styles  of  ornament  at  their 
ftosal  for  study  and  pattern,  and  went  on  to 
'f'- — With  jet  much  might  be  done.  What 
laid  not  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  done 
such  a material  ? — so  easy  to  work,  so 
ifctiful  when  worked,  and  capable  of  a per- 
n surface,  both  bright  and  dead.  Look  how 
as  Chinese  spend  years  in  cutting  a jade  bowl. 
i®ir  material  is  tough  beyond  all  conception, 
W is  more  difficult  to  work  than  a diamond, 
be  Indians  make  boxes  and  trays  of  soap- 
We,  which  is  a softer  material  than  jet,  and 
: tven  more  brittle.  I like  the  dull  grey  of 
^.tite,  but  it  will  not  compare  with  tho  dead 
ijibright  surface  of  which  jet  is  capable, 
d^xighton  Beach, — \Ye  are  glad  to  hear  that 
r»Town  Council  have  rescinded  their  resolution 
Jrant  a lease  of  a portion  of  the  beach  east- 

II  of  the  Chain  Pier  to  the  proposed  Sea- 
Hi  er  Baths  Company  at  a rent  of  1251.  per 

im. 
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Devonport  Dockyardmen  — A Plain- 
spoken  Admiral. — An  incident,  of  which  little 
notice  has  been  taken,  occurred,  we  are  told,  one 
day  early  last  week.  The  Admiral-Superin- 
tendent of  Devonport  received  a deputation  repre- 
senting the  whole  four  thonsand  men  employed 
in  Devonport  and  Keyham  dockyards,  who  pre- 
sented  a memorial  that  they  might  leave  off 
svork  at  five  instead  of  six  o’clock.  Admiral 
King  Hall,  who  is  a very  plain-spoken  officer, 
but  exceedingly  popular  in  the  dockyard,  spoke 
in  the  following  manner: — “Look  here,  men,  I 
will  send  forward  this  memorial  to  the  Admiralty 
if  you  like,  but  I shall  put  my  own  personal 
remarks  upon  it,  and  I will  tell  you  what  they 
would  be  like.  You  know  how  last  year  I worked 
hard  to  get  you  a rise  in  wages,  and  I got  it  for 
you  because  I felt  you  were  fairly  entitled  to  it. 
But  this  asking  for  time  only  means  more  money, 
for  you  know  the  work  must  be  done,  and  if  your 
day  ends  at  five  o’clock  for  half  the  year  you  will 
have  to  be  kept  on  overtime  till  you  do  iri  You 
are  just  asking  the  British  ratepayers  to  pay 
you  15,0001.  more  a year  for  the  same  amount  of 
work  as  you  now  do.  Well,  that  will  all  have 
a tendency  to  make  dockyard  work  so  costly 
that  the  country  won’t  stand  it.  Capitalists  in 
Parliament  will  be  ready  enough  to  agitate  for 
more  of  the  naval  work  being  done  by  contract 
in  private  yards,  and  in  tho  end  dockyard  men 
will  suffer.  Wages  in  the  north  and  everywhere 
are  going  down,  not  up.  Belgian  iron  is  coming 
over  here,  and  our  manufactured  exports  are 
diminishing.  We  can’t  stand  foreign  competition 
forever,  and  these  demands  for  less  time  and  more 
money  will  drive  out  the  work  of  the  yards  and 
capital  out  of  the  country.  It  is  a very  foolish 
move  of  yours  and  very  ill-timed,  but  I will  send 
on  the  memorial  if  you  wish.”  The  delegates 
were  taken  aback.  After  some  parley  they  asked 
for  time  to  consult  those  who  had  sent  them, 
and  next  day  they  came  and  withdrew  the 
memorial. 

The  Turners’  Company.— On  Monday  last 
the  Lord  Mayor  distributed  tho  prizes  recently 
offered  by  the  Turners’  Company  for  the  best 
specimens  of  stone,  brass  and  gun-metal,  and 
lapidary  work,  Mr.  Sadgrove,  tho  Master  of 
tho  Company,  said  that  was  the  fifth  occasion 
upon  which  the  prizes  had  been  distributed  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  and  this 
year,  as  upon  a former  occasion,  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutta  had  contributed  twenty-fivo 
guineas,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  Hunt,  of  the  firm  of 
Hutt&  Roskel],  five  guineas,  so  as  to  provide 
additional  prizes  for  deserving  competitors.  Sir 
George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  as  a judge  of  the 
stone  work,  urged  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
beauty  of  form  as  well  as  excellence  of  work- 
mansbip,  and  an  intelligent  selection  of  material, 
and  said  the  men  of  the  present  day  could  not 
do  better  than  emulate,  as  far  as  beauty  went, 
the  form  exhibited  in  the  Greek  and  Etruscan 
wares.  Silver  medals,  with  the  freedom  of  the 
Company  and  the  City  of  London,  were  awarded 
to  Frederick  Garratt,  an  apprentice,  19  years  of 
age;  Mr.  Frederick  Georgo  Bradbury,  of  Pen- 
zance;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Rossiter,  of  Bristol; 
and  bronze  medals,  or  certificates  of  merit,  with 
or  without  money,  were  handed  to  nineteen 
other  competitors. 

Plate  Glass  and  the  Explosion. — A public 
meeting  of  persons  interested  in  the  question  of 
the  liability  of  the  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Com- 
panies to  pay  compensation  in  cases  where  loss 
has  been  sustained  through  the  explosion  has 
been  held,  Mr.  Joyce  in  the  chair.  The  chairman 
said  that  he,  with  the  committee,  had  waited  on 
three  companies  who  were  mostly  concerned  in 
the  explosion,  viz.,  the  London  General,  the  Na- 
tional  Provincial,  and  the  Plate  Glass  companies. 
The  first  had  paid  all  claims  made,  although  few. 
The  second  were  prepared  to  meet  all  disputed 
claims  half  way,  although  not  liable.  The  third 
had  stated  that  they  could  not  deviate  from  the 
terms  of  their  policies.  It  was  resolved  : — “ That 
an  advertisement  be  inserted  in  three  daily 
papers,  stating  which  company  had  met  all 
claims,  that  that  had  met  them  in  part,  and  the 
one  that  had  not  done  anything,  [and  the  meet- 
ing  pledges  itself  in  future  to  support  the 
National  Provincial  and  London  General  Cora- 
panies.” 

North  Cambs  Cottage  Hospital,  Wis- 
bech..— Extensive  additions  are  now  being 
made  to  this  hospital  (under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Adams  & Son,  architects),  the  coat  of 
which  will  be  defrayed  by  the  munificent 
foundress,  Miss  Trafford  Southwell.  J 


Denbigh  Heredos  Dispute. — Two  memo- 
rials  from  the  Church  people  at  Denbigh,  con. 
taining  nearly  l.OCO  signatures,  having  been 
received  by  the  Bishop,  praying  him  to  open 
the  new  church,  and  let  the  legal  question  of 
the  teredos  be  settled  afterwards,  his  lordship 
expressed  a wish  to  the  Parochial  Association  to 
receive  a deputation,  representing  both  English 
and  VYelsh  congregations,  npon  tho  subject. 
Accordingly  nine  gentlemen,  nominated  by  the 
association,  waited  upon  the  Bishop  on  Thursday 
evening  in  last  week.  The  Bishop  said  he 
had  taken  the  best  advice  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  reredos,  and  was  fully  determined  not 
to  consecrate  the  church  till  the  centre  com- 
partment (the  representation  of  the  Crucifixion) 
was  removed.  He  was  willing  to  waive  the 
minor  questions  of  the  endowment,  &c.,  for 
tho  benefit  of  the  parish.  When  informed 
that  a gentleman  had  offered  to  clear  the  church 
of  the  debt  of  1,100L  if  the  reredos  remained 
intact,  he  advised  a rejection  of  that  offer,  and 
an  appeal  to  the  public;  and  to  show  his  sym- 
pathy, he  would  commence  the  subscription  list 
with  50Z.,  and  would  even  consent  to  a cross 
being  placed  in  the  compartment  from  which 
the  obnoxious  figures  must  be  removed. 

Steam  Boiler  Setting. — Mr.  Henry  Hiller, 
the  chief  engineer  to  the  National  Boiler  Insur- 
ance Company,  Manchester,  says : — ” There  is  con- 
siderable  danger,  even  with  long  boilers,  where  the 
heat  acts  on  plates  bare  of  water,  after  it  leaves 
the  internal  tubes,  or  has  passed  but  once  the  full 
length  of  the  boiler.  Secondly,  although  the  risk 
is  very  much  reduced  where  the  heat  does  not  so 
act,  until  it  has  passed  through  the  tubes,  and 
along  the  bottom  flue,  there  is  still  liability  to 
overheating.  Thirdly,  no  instance  is  reported 
where  the  seams  at  the  lower  part  of  atwo-Qued 
boiler  have  rent  or  fractured  or  otherwise  failed 
when  it  was  set  on  the  same  plan  as  exploded 
boilers  referred  to  (where  the  heat  passed  from 
the  tubes  under  the  bottom  of  the  boilers)  : the 
theory  which  was  advanced  in  reference  thereto 
thus  not  being  confirmed.  In  conclusion,  I may 
add  that  I would  strongly  advise  that  this  plan 
of  setting  be  discontinued.” 

A New  Public  Hall  for  Cockermouth. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Fublio  Hall  has 
been  laid  at  Cockermouth.  The  new  building, 
which  is  in  Station-street,  will,  when  erected,  be 
the  property  of  a company,  tho  formation  of 
which  is  due  to  Mr.  John  Cook,  of  Cockermouth, 
one  of  the  directors.  The  plans  for  the  building 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Banks,  of  Lon. 
don,  architect.  The  building  itself  will  be  about 
53  ft.  square,  andbuiltjof  rubble  stone  with  tho 
front  cemented.  The  whole  of  the  ground  floor 
will  be  cellared;  the  cellars  being  used  for  the 
kitchen,  scullery,  [heating  apparatus,  &c.  It  is 
intended  to  have  a lift.  As  the  ground  on  which 
the  hall  is  to  be  built  is  lower  at  the  back  than 
in  front,  the  cellars  will  be  well  lighted.  The 
front  entrance  to  the  building  will  be  central,  and 
on  each  side  6f  it  there  is  to  bo  a shop  with  a 
room  behind. 

Street  Ligliting.  — The  new  lamps  in 
Waterloo-place  are  placed  there  at  the  expense 
of  the  patentee.  They  are  called  “ Bartlett’s 
Boulevard  Lamps,”  and  have  been  used  since 
1871  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  glass- 
shade  is  oval,  with  the  lower  part  open;  the 
glass  itself  is  thick,  but  the  principal  improve- 
ment is  the  use  of  two  porcelain  ontside  reflectors, 
the  one  on  tho  lower  part  of  the  chimney,  the 
other  at  the  centre  of  the  glass  shade  or  bell, 
throwing  down  on  the  pavement  more  light  than 
street  lamps  ordinarily  used  in  London.  The 
upper  reflector  radiates  light  to  a distance,  but 
always  downwards  ; the  lower  one  sends  the  rays 
down  near  the  lamp  all  round,  and  prevents  any 
shadow  being  cast.  The  names  of  the  streets 
aro  stencilled  in  ground  glass. 

Unauthorised  Removal  of  Public  Seats 
at  Hampstead. — George  French,  a carman  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Willett,  a builder,  has  been 
fined  IL  and  8a.  costa,  for  damaging  and  re- 
moving six  public  seats,  the  property  of  the 
Hampstead  Vestry,  from  Belsize-avenue.  These 
seats  were  placed  in  tho  avenue  by  the  Vestry 
for  the  public  comfort  and  good,  and  the  de- 
fendant knew  that  they  wore  much  valued.  He 
said  he  was  acting  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions of  his  master,  Mr.  Willett,  because  the  seats 
were  a nuisance  to  the  houses  he  had  built.  They 
were  sometimes  occupied  ail  the  night  through 
by  bad  characters.  The  magistrate  said  that 
Mr.  Willett  ought  to  have  taken  proper  steps  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Vestry. 
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Monumental, — Tlie  ceremony  of  unveiling 
tlie  statue  of  Cromwell,  which  is  shortly  to  be 
erected,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parliament, 
square,  will,  it  is  said,  be  performed  by  Mr. 

Thomas  Carlyle. The  local  authorities  of 

Macon,  France  (as  we  noted  last  week)  having 
determined  on  erecting  a statue  in  honour  of 
Lamartine,  whom  they  claim  as  a towns- 
man,  the  Art  Jury,  empanelled  to  compare 
and  report  upon  the  numerous  projects  sent 
in,  have  given  their  preference  to  the  one 
designed  by  the  eminent  French  sculptor, 
M.  Falguiere.  In  it  Lamartine  is  represented 
standing  upright,  bareheaded,  robed  in  a loose 
ample  costume.  M.  Falguiere  intends  to  proceed 
at  once  with  his  task,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
monument  may  be  inaugurated  early  in  the 
coming  spring. 

The  Organ  in  the  Town  Hall,  Bolton. — 
The  Bolton  Town  Hall  opened  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  not  long  ago  has  now  been  completed  by 
the  erection  of  an  organ  in  the  room  in  the  centre 
of  the  building  for  public  meetings  and  con- 
certs. The  instrument  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
Gray  & Davidson,  from  a specification  by  Mr. 
Best,  of  Liverpool,  to  whom  the  authorities  en- 
trusted  the  arrangement  and  selection  of  the 
stops.  The  instrument  stands  in  an  apse  at  the 
south  end  of  the  hall,  and  its  dimensions  are — 
height,  36  ft. ; width,  32  ft.  9 in. ; and  depth, 
25  ft.  7 in.  The  blowing  apparatus  is  placed 
on  the  basement  of  the  building,  and  consists 
of  two  cf  Duncan’s  double-cylinder  hydraulic 
engines.  The  lowest  tender  was  accepted  for 
the  organ.  The  total  cost,  including  case  and 
all  accessories,  has  reached  -1,0001. 

Club  House  for  Stoke-upon- Trent.  — In 
July,  1873,  the  Conservatives  of  Stoke  resolved 
upon  the  erection  of  a commodious  club-house 
of  their  own.  The  total  coat  of  the  new 
club-house  will  be  about  2,0007,,  raised  by 
shares,  more  than  half  of  which  have  already 
been  taken.  The  building,  which  is  being 
erected  in  Glebe.street,  will  consist  of  four 
stories,  including  basement,  and  will  contain 
dining,  billiard,  reading,  smoke,  and  news  rooms, 
besides  kitchens  and  attendants’  departments. 
The  top  story  will  form  a large  room  for  meet- 
ings. Mr.  C.  Lynam,  of  Stoke,  is  the  architect; 
Messrs.  Gee  & Co.,  of  Stafford,  being  the  con- 
tractors. The  ceremony  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion-stone has  been  performed  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Campbell,  M.P.,  in  the  presence  of  a great  con- 
course of  spectators. 

Proposed  Public  Park  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton.— Mr.  William  Astle,  of  Wolverhampton,  has 
issued  a circular  calling  attention  to  the  import, 
ance  of  providing  a public  park  for  Wolver- 
hampton. Mr.  Astle  states  that  he  bas  received 
numerous  communications  from  gentlemen 
favourable  to  the  movement,  expressive  of  their 
readiness  to  give  substantial  encouragement 
towards  securing  so  desirable  an  object.  The 
Duke  of  Cleveland  is  willing  to  sell  a portion  of 
the  race-course,— say,  fifty  or  sixty  acres — fora 
public  park,  at  the  rate  of  about  4007.  per  acre. 
Fifty  acres  might,  therefore,  be  secured  for 
20,0007.  Mr.  Astle  suggests  that  measures  be 
adopted  for  holding  a public  meeting  for 
initiating  a great  movement  among  the  middle 
and  working  classes  in  aid  of  the  project. 

Financial  State  of  our  Insurance  Com- 
panies.— A letter  to  the  Times  from  Mr.  T.  B. 
Sprague,  contains  a startling  statement  as  to  the 
condition  of  some  of  our  life  insurance  companies. 
Mr.  Sprague  says  that  the  returns  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  pursuance  of  the  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1870,  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  an  insolvent  life  insurance  company  perma- 
nently to  conceal  its  position  ; and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  accounts  published  by  certain 
companies — some  of  which  are  doing  a large 
business — have  led  the  actuaries  who  have 
studied  them  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  companies  in  question  are  insolvent  beyond 
all  hope  of  recovery. 

Land  in  Manchester. — We  are  informed 
that  the  triangular  plot  of  land  bounded  by 
Victoria-street,  Deansgate,  and  St.  Mary’s-gate, 
in  this  City,  aud  including  the  whole  of  the  site, 
without  the  buildings,  of  the  Victoria  Fruit 
Market,  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  Manchester 
Corporation  by  private  contract.  The  site  in. 
eluded  5,160  square  yards,  and  was  sold  at  567. 
per  yard,  realising  a total  of  288,9607.— the 
highest  sum  total  ever  paid  for  any  site  of  land 
in  Manchester  intended  to  be  used  for  private 
purposes.  , 


Heredos  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Margate. 
On  Thursday  morning,  22nd  inst.,  there  was  a 
special  service  held  in  the  above  church  com- 
memorative  of  the  erection  of  the  new  reredos, 
presented  by  Mr.  Churchwarden  Taylor.  The 
reredos  extends  the  whole  width  of  the  chancel, 
and  its  height  is  13  ft.  It  contains  over  the 
table  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  alto-relievo,  which 
has  a diapered  background.  Its  canopy  is 
arched,  and  g<abled,  with  crockets,  finials,  and 
Latin  cross.  On  either  side  of  the  table  are  two 
illuminated  panels  containing  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, Creed,  and  Lord’s  Prayer.  Mr.  Dayman, 
of  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  is  the  sculptor  and 
designer. 

The  Proposed  Hew  Grammar  [School  at 
Barliugtoii. — A meeting  of  the  governors  of 
this  school,  under  the  new  scheme,  has  been 
held,  at  which  it  was  stated  that  since  the  last 
meeting,  when  Messrs.  Pease  had  ofiered  57.  on 
condition  that  2,5007.  more  were  raised, 
5,0617.  5s.  had  been  promised,  making  al- 
together above  10,0007.  It  was  agreed  to 
appoint  a finance  committee.  Some  discussion 
took  place  as  to  whether  any  steps  should  be 
taken  to  erect  the  building,  but  this  was  deferred, 
a committee  being  appointed  to  consider  the 
question,  with  the  understanding  that  accom- 
modation should  be  afforded  for  boarders,  day- 
boarders,  and  day-scholars. 

Margate  Aquarium. — We  understand  that 
very  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  a London  firm  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
concrete  blocks  from  Dover  to  Margate,  and 
that  by  the  employment  of  steam-tugs  they 
will  be  delivered  at  the  rate  of  400  tons  in 
each  tide,  without  being  dependent  upon  the 
wind.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  construction 
of  the  aquarium  may  lead  to  two  very  im- 
portant improvements,  namely,  tho  formation 
of  a small  harbour  for  tho  protection  of  the 
fishing  and  pleasure  boats  and  of  the  entrance 
to  the  jetty,  and  the  construction  of  a wide 
and  easy  ascent  for  carriages  from  Bankside  to 
tho  Fort. 

Wimbledon  Sewerage. — The  Local  Board 
of  Wimbledon  have  had  under  their  considera- 
tion  the  remaining  contracts  for  the  completion 
of  the  sewerage  works  of  the  town.  Thirteen 
tenders  were  sent  in  for  tho  manufacture  of 
pumping-engines  and  other  machinery,  and  for 
the  erection  of  engine-houses.  It  was  resolved 
to  accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Mason,  of 
Ipswich,  for  engines  and  machinery,  at  the  sum 
of  4,1957.  and  the  contract  of  Mr.  W.  Crockett 
for  the  erection  of  engine-houses,  at  5,2657.  The 
amount  of  these  conti-acts,  added  to  tho  cost  of 
the  former  ones  which  have  been  accepted  and 
are  now  being  carried  out,  will  form  a total 
expenditure  of  about  50,0007. 

The  Proposed  Hew  Church  at  Brampton- 

Subscriptions  fiow  steadily  in  towards  building  a 
new  church  at  Brampton.  Already  4,-1007.  have 
been  promised,  vvbich  sum  does  not  include  2007. 
offered  conditionally.  Four  sites  have  been 
named.  The  building  committee  have  deter- 
mined  to  ask  Mr.  Webb,  architect,  to  examine 
the  different  sites,  and  advise  as  to  their  suita- 
bility, and  also  to  suggest  the  design  of  the 
proposed  church  and  its  probable  cost.  A strong 
feeling  seems  to  prevail  in  favour  of  the  new 
edifice  being  erected  where  the  present  church 
stands. 

Gasworks  on  Pire  at  Dublin. — A firo  broke 
out  at  the  works  of  the  Alliance  Gas  Company, 
Great  Brunawick-street,  Dublin.  Tho  company 
had  on  store  a large  quantity  of  coal,  and  it  was 
in  a shed  (upwards  of  300  ft.  long)  containing 
the  coal  that  the  fire  broke  out,  and  in  a short 
time  the  shed  was  one  mass  of  flames.  The 
flames,  assisted  by  a strong  easterly  wind, 
threatened  to  bid  (defiance  to  all  efforts.  The 
fire-brigade  was  supplemented  by  a strong  force 
of  Grenadier  Guards,  bnt  in  the  afternoon  the 
fire  still  continued.  About  1,500  tons  of  coal 
were  burning. 

Hew  Police  Offices. — The  Commissioners  of 
Police  have  commenced  the  erection  of  a range 
of  buildings  on  the  piece  of  land  in  the  centre  of 
Scotland.yard.  The  building,  which  is  106  ft. 
in  length,  will  be  built  of  stone,  the  entrance 
being  at  the  Parliament-etreet  end  of  the  yard. 
Tho  ground-floor  will  be  used  for  the  Hackney 
, Carriage  department,  and  consists]  of  surveyors’ 
and  other  offices,  and  restored  property  store, 
whilst  the  detective  department  will  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  building. 


The  Joiners’  Strike  in  the  Potteries,' 
At  a meeting  of  the  General  Builders’  Assooi 
tion  of  the  Potteries  and  Newcastle,  it  has  bee 
resolved  “That  the  joiners  having  struck  wot 
without  a just  cause,  even  while  working  the 
own  hours ; and  further,  that  as  the  dispnU 
point  does  not  como  into  operation  until  the  9' 
of  November,  the  employers  cannot  at  press 
consider  the  question  of  a joint  note  to  t) 
umpire.” 

Proposed  Exhibition  in  Peel  Park.  — T 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific  Industa 
as  has  already  been  announoed,  intends  to  he 
its  second  exhibition  of  machinery  for  tod 
making  and  other  branches  of  mechanical  ing 
nuity  in  the  coming  spring,  and  inquiries  hat 
been  made  as  to  the  favourable  opportunities: 
a site  for  the  building  in  one  of  the  Manchesfe 
parks,  but  without  anything  like  eucouragemei 
from  the  park  authorities. 

The  Palace  of  Westminster. — Claridgtl 
Patent  Asphalte  Company  are  now  engage, 
under  an  order  from  Her  Majesty’s  Commj 
sioners  of  Works,  in  concreting  and  asphaltii 
all  the  courtyards  of  the  palace.  These  a 
somo  acres  in  extent,  and  are  likely  to  occup 
the  company’s  workmen  until  the  next  meetk 
of  Parliament. 

Ptiblic  Time-signal. — The  want  of  a th 
roughly  accurate  public  time-keeper  has  loi 
been  felt  in  the  south-western  district : so  lU 
Child,  a watchmaker,  in  the  Brompton-road,  h 
erected  a public  time-signal,  which  is  movt 
precisely  at  every  hour  by  direct  electric  curre: 
from  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

The  City  of  Exeter  Improved  Industri: 
Dwellings  Company.  — The  first  block  « 
tenements  erected  by  this  company  in  th 
Mermaid.yard  is  completed  and  ready  for  oco 
pation.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  have  bei 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  opening  ccremon 
which  is  fixed  for  this  Saturday,  the  3ist  inst 

Dumfries. — Hew  Bridge  over  the  Hith.] 
At  a meeting  on  Tuesday  of  the  bridge  coE: 
mittee  of  Dumfries  town  council,  Provost  Sraii. 
presiding,  a plan  and  sections  by  Mr.  Willeli 
C.E.,  Aberdeen,  of  a foot-bridge  across  theNC 
at  Dumfries  was  approved  of.  The  eatimat 
cost  is  1,4007. 

Rainford  Local  Board. — Mr.  Wm.  Jol 
Hall,  architect,  Haven  Chambers,  St.  Eeleni 
has  been  appointed  architect  and  surveyori* 
buildings  to  the  Rainford  Local  Board.  The 
was  a large  number  of  candidates  for  the  offict 

Piccadilly. — The  committee  of  the  Nav'i 
and  Military  Club  purpose  making  certain  alteitj 
tions  in  their  Club-house,  No.  94,  PiccadiHil 
The  works  will  be  commenced  next  year, — W-j 
Walter  Emden,  architect. 

A Hew  Canal  in  Russia. — The  construotici 
of  the  Cronstadt  (St.  Petersburg)  Canal  h 
been  entrusted  to  an  association  of  capitalis 
and  engineers  for  6,500,000  roubles. 

Hew  Billingsgate  Market.  — The  *&' 
stone  of  the  new  market,  of  which  we  receufei 
published  the  design,  was  laid  on  Tuesil 
afternoon  last. 

Bath  Abbey  Church. — Prior  Bird’s  Chapel 
in  the  Abbey  Chorch,  is  to  be  completed  at  ti; 
expense  of  the  children  of  the  late  roctor. 


TENDERS 

For  warehouse,  stables,  and  cottage,  at  Willesde 
green  Farm,  near  Loudon,  for  All  Souls'  College,  Oxfii^ 
Mr.  Robert  Hutt^hinson,  architect : — 

Perry  £3,722  0 0 

Harrison 3,271  0 0 

Crook  3,2LI0  0 0 i 

Blott  3,160  0 0 I 

Keys 3,01-1  0 0 [ 

WindoTTS 3,006  10  3 

Johnson  3,(Xi3  0 0 

Thomas  2,9J6  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 2,876  0 0 

Parsons  2,ft45  0 0 

Hook  i;  Oldrev 2,824  18  0 

Simpson  & Baker 2,811  0 0 

Haynes  2,799  0 0 

Snell...  2,774  0 0 

Smith  & Alien  2,665  Ci  0 ' 

Handover  2,560  0 0 ' 

Groome  2,10)  0 0 • 

lies  1,785  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Mortimer  Arms,  Tottenham-oonrt-rotl 
for  Sir  Henry  Meux  Sc  Co.  Mr.  T.  W.  Steut,  architect;’ 
Colls  A Son  ...  . £3,997  0 0 4 

Turner  Sc  Son  2,950  0 0'' 

Blandford  & Jones  2,039  10  0 ' 

Ebbs  & Son 2,937  o 0 ' 


w,. 


Oct.  31,  1874] 


)r  the  erection  of  maoBion  at  Hastiaps,  for  Mr.  \V. 
oo.  Bricks  and  stone  provided  by  tne  owner.  Mr. 
Elworthy,  architect.  Quantities  soppDed 


Morgan  ... 
Womcrsley... 
Stenteford  ... 

Builer 

Avard  

Taylor 

Eldrigo  

Pattenden  ... 
Crutteoden 

■Wood  

Vidler 

Howell 

King 

Parks  ( 
■Woodall 


..£3,98^  0 0 
3,876  0 0 
3,658  0 0 
3,553  0 0 
3,439  0 0 
3,360  0 0 
3,335  0 0 
3,310  0 0 
3,190  0 0 
3,190  0 0 
3,170  0 0 
3,100  0 0 
3,192  0 0 
3,081  0 0 
2,297  0 0 
2,967  0 0 


the  erection  of  the  first  portion  of  college,  head- 
tor’s  honse,  and  for  external  works,  Kelly  College, 
4tock,  Devon.  Quantities  supplied.  Mr.  bhartes  P. 
'om,  architect : — • 

Marshall  & Son  £24,967  0 0 

MacMillan  22,037  0 0 

Matcham  21,419  0 0 

Hubbard  A Co 20,675  0 0 

Trevena 20,921  0 0 

Blatuhford  & Bon  19,898  0 0 

Finch 18,800  0 0 

Pethick  (accepted)  18,470  0 0 


building  three  houses  in  Poworscroft-road,  Lower 
>toD,  for  Mr.  James  Barber.  Messrs.  Ashdown  A 
Je,  architects : — 

Boyce £1,411  0 0 

Graves 1,065  0 0 

Davey 1,035  0 0 

Sharp  980  0 0 

Young  & Son 968  0 0 

High 925  0 0 


>r  house  at  Morley-road,  Lewisham,  for  Mr,  E. 
lips.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Buuks,  architect : — 

Larke  £1,B'41  0 0 

Gmbb 1,675  0 0 

Dunsmore  1,650  0 0 

Staines  A Bon  1,481  0 0 

White . ...  1,-130  0 0 

French  ...  1,370  0 0 

>r  roads  and  sewers  on  Fellows-road  Estate,  Messrs, 
it  A Stewart,  surveyors:— 

* Crockett £2,300  0 0 

Killingback  1,995  0 0 

Culverhouse  1,963  0 0 

Watts; ],0'39  0 0 

George 1,925  o 0 
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For  alterations,  repairs,  and  decorative  work,  at  No.  14, 
Charlotte-street,  Bedford-spuare,  for  Mr.  E.  Weigner. 
Mr.  Frederick  K.  Haynes,  architect 

CoDgdon £700  0 0 

Bayes  A Eamage 630  0 0 

Toms  (accepted) 460  0 0 

For  new  Episcopal  and  Nonconformist  Chapels,  keeper's 
lodge,  and  boundary  walls,  for  Evesham  Cemetery. 
Messrs.  Luna  A fiansome,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Smith  £1,919  0 0 

Hawkins 1,680  0 0 

Espley  (accepted)  1,450  0 0 

Gardener  1,448  6 0 

"Walford  1,440  0 0 

Foster..  1,368  10  0 

For  two  houses,  Barking-road.  Mr.  John  W.  Morris, 
architect : — 

Ennor £1,638  0 0 

Abraham 1,491  0 0 

Bayes  A Eamage 1,465  0 0 

Limn  1,440  0 0 

■V^'atts  1,375  0 0 

Tanner 1,361  0 0 

Bangs  1,358  0 0 

Atherton  A Latte 1,350  0 0 

Sheffield  (accepted) 1,341  0 0 

For  villa  residence  at  Barucs-common,  Surrey,  for  Mr. 
James  Leaver.  Mr.  E.  F.  Eoberts,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  Strudwick  A Mennio 
For  Oeneral  Work. 

King  A Son  £1,543  0 0 

Avis  A Co 1,530  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 1,497  0 0 

Bchrivener  A White 2,415  0 0 

Temple  A Foster  1,415  0 0 

Aitehison  A Walker 1,426  0 0 

Downs 1,287  0 0 

For  Conerete  and  Ex(e7~iial  Fortlaiid  Cement  Work, 

Economic  Conerete  Company £660  0 0 

Foster 438  0 0 

For  erecting  warehouse,  Nos.  8 and  9,  Friday-streef, 
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Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
EAmiELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6t8 ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  port  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Ad'tt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adtt.] 


Scrivener  A White.., 

Downs  

Elkiogton 

Newman  A Mann  ... 

Mortar  

Cook  A Green 

Bayes  A Ramage  ,,, 


Materials, 

, £8,669  £100 

, 7,925  30 

, 7,676  75 

, 7,686  90 

, 7,-133  76 

, 7,415  105 

, 7,115  100 


or  cbopels,  lodges,  and  gates,  for  the  Crystal  Palace 
.rict  Cemetery  Company,  Limited,  at  Elmers-end, 
kenhsm.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  architect.  Quantities 
dr.  W.  W.  Gwyther:— 

Shctfield  £9,871  0 0 

Williams  A Son 8,604  0 0 

Niblett  A Son  8,259  0 0 

Bowyer  A Son  8,131  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 8,026  0 0 

Lord...  . 7,917  4 0 

Unwin 7,722  C 10 

Willson,  Brothers  7,279  0 0 

or  two  shops  and  dwelling-houses.  Oxford-street, 
or  of  George-street,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Adkins.  Mr.  F. 
iham,  architect 

Hill.  Higgs,  A HUl £7,640  0 0 

McLachlan 7,470  0 0 

Roberts  6,998  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  6,689  0 0 

Lister  6,597  0 0 

Mucey  (accepted)  6/158  0 0 

jr  new  schools,  at  Loudwater,  Bucks.  Mr.  F.  W. 
oham.  architect : — 

Taylor £4,300  0 o 

Sexton 3,295  0 0 

Snell 3,260  0 0 

Woodbridge  3,181  0 0 

Hunt  3,148  0 0 

Cooper 3,100  0 0 

Kcavell  3,073  0 0 

Webb  2,629  0 0 

' alterations  and  additions  to  Cookham  Union  Work- 
le.  Mr.  C.  Cooper,  architect ; — 

Parto  £840  0 0 

Lewis  834  1 8 

Woodbridge 826  0 0 

Walker  824  19  0 

Cox 799  0 0 

Reavelt  798  10  0 

Bturgess 660  16  0 

)r  works  in  tho  erection  of  additional  laundry  buUd- 
, Ac.,  at  the  Central  London  Sick  Asylum,  Highgate. 
irs.  Giles  A Gough,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C. 

Seed £8,669  0 

Lovell 6,627  0 

Turreil 6,487  0 

Rankin 6,160  0 

Niblett  A Son  4.990  0 

Bangs  A Co 4,954  0 

Staines  A Son 4,896  0 

Crockett 4,857  0 

Nightingale  4,651  0 

r additions  to  school  at  Dudley  Port,  lor  the  Tipton 
tol  Board.  Messrs.  Charles  Round  AHenry  Beddoe, 
itects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Nicklin  . £3,483  0 

Holland  A Sons  3,126  0 

Jones  3,054  0 

Nelson 3,018  0 

Tranter  2,826  0 

Stockton  A Son  (accepted)  2,729  0 

HalFuer  2,426  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools  and  residence,  to  be 
called  Malden  College,  at  New  Malden,  Surrey,  for  Mr. 
John  King.  Messrs.  Now  A Son,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied 

Macey £2,427  0 0 

Thompson  A Smith 2,247  0 0 

Best.,.,  2,235  0 0 

Harris  A Sons  2,2Q9  0 0 

Ebbs  A Sous 2,200  0 0 

Mark  2,188  0 0 

Snowball  (accepted)  2,120  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

0.  B.  ar.— C.  L.  E.— W.  II.  G.— W.  C.— A.  Q.  ir.-j.  L.-J.  P.— 
Aa&tlier  Comr«tltor. — A Dui>e.— A PoorArcliItect. — A.  F.— H.  S.  9. — 
O.  H.  B.— W.  11.  J.— U.  H,— L.  K.— .A  atudent,— R.  T.— W.  C.  W.— 


W.  L.— B.  E.  N.-J.  i 


-F.  B.-J,  W.  M,— E.  F.  E.— T.  . 


L.  A.  W.— K.  B.  & Co,— E.  & C.— T.— O.  R,— 3.  M,  * Co.— P.  B.  U.— 
-C.  B.— T.  W.— L.  8.— W.  H.  P.-R.  C.  P.— Diugenei,— D.  U,  B. 
{(banks.  No.). — W,  J.  (tlis  Acn-leuiy  would  require  too  long  a 
prolmtlou.  Tiie  Arcbitecturul  AuocUtlon  would  nnswer  his  puipoee. 
Apply,  9.  Condiiil-street).— Q.  C.  ((hanks.  Not  desired). — Country- 
lan  (statement  sent  would  pcubably  bo  actionable). — tV.  C.  U,  (next 
eek).— C.  Q.  (next  week). 

We  are  compsUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addreesea. 

All  statements  ol  facte,  lists  of  tenders,  he.  tnuat  be  accompanied 
by  the  uama  and  address  oX  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
pnblicatlon. 

NoTS. — The  responsIhlUty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  ol  course,  with  the  authora 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

*'  THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  reeidents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  LUa  pec  uuiUin, 
I'aifable  inJdtatuie. 

Ualfpouny  slauipoacvepted  foramounts  under  5b.  Any  larger  eum 
ghould  be  remuied  by  lUoiicy  Urdor,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
Hing-street,  Covent-gardeu,  W.C.  to  DOCGLAS  POUJEDBINJEIL, 


Wliitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing SlateB  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narbertb-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt. 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 6 Wharf, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.B.  [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  Ac., 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Oharing-oross,  S.W.,  with  accuracy  and 
punctuality.  Plana  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed.  [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Honufacturere  of 


« pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

'^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  lUPBOVED  OATS  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  borough  road. 


No.  9.  CUELTENHAM-BUILDINGS, 

BRISTOL.  Jcr.Ylsi,  IFTL 

ON  retiring  from  Business,  I take  the  oppor- 

tunlly  of  (eudering  my  best  thauks  for  the  kind  support 
received ; aud  at  tho  same  time  beg  to  recommeud  luy  Sucuessors, 
Messrs.  STEI’HKNS  A BASTOW,  who  for  yearn  ipiist  have  been 
associated  with  me  lu  the  iimuagemeiit  of  my  Business.  All 
Accounts  due  to  and  from  me  will  be  coUeeted  .aud  paid  by  the  new 
firm.  JAMES  DIMENT. 

RISTOL  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS, 

‘ No.  y,  (;UELTENHA.fi.BUILUING3. 

MESSRS.  STEPHENS  & BASTOW 

Beg  to  call  attention  lo  to  the  above  Notice,  and  trust  to  be  favoured 
with  tbecontinued  support  avuurded  to  their  Fcedeceeior. 

All  orders.Witb  which  they  may  be  entrusted  will  have  their 
personal  attention. 


B 


PERFECT  DAYLIGHT. 


WHY  BURN  GAS  ? 


CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS 

IMPROVE  NATURAL  DAYLIGHT  AND  SUPERSEDE  GAS. 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Itil 


Vi 


ilia 

lli 


ill 


THE  BUILDER, 


><nn-  rjn'tj-,  oMong  8ro.  clotli,  price  5a.  postage  50. 

EAETHWORK  tables,  sho-wing  t 

contents  in  ciitic  yards  of  erol'aakmenta.  cuttings.  4c. 
heights  or  depths,  up  to  »ti  average  of  80  feet.  By  JOSEPH  BItOt 
BEST  and  FRASC18  CAMPIS.  Civil  Eugmeers. 

London : LOCKWOOD  4 CO,  No.  7.  Stitlonera'  TT.li. 


E.C. 


Just  pnbliahed,  price  (Id.  post- 


Buies  for  L'nprofeaeional  Steam  Rse 


1 ESGISKEK. 


ooartis,  os.  «.i,  postage  -W, 

pLOCKS,  WATCHES,  and  BELLS.  By 

VJ  SIR  EDMUND  BECKETT,  Bart,  (late  E.  B.  Deuisoii),  LL  D 
tor'  PDA  a . ,1 


IlJustcutions. 

“ As  a popular,  and  at  the  same  time  practical,  treatise  or 
and  belia  it  is  unapproached."— En.olisA  Merhanle 
London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  No.  7.  Statlouera'  Hall-court, 


(QUANTITIES  and  MEASUREMENTS, 

in  all  Branches  of  the  Building  Trade  ; Flow  to  Calculate  and 


Take  them,  With  Rules  for  Abitr.ietlng  and  Prices 
By  A.  C.  BEATON.  Architect  and  Surveyor. 

Fourth  edition. 

London : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  No.  7.  Stationers'  Hall-court.  E.C. 


J .OCKWOOD  & CO.’S  New  CATALOGUE 


LJ  of  STANDARD  WORKS.  ... e. 

ITmvIioJ  Science,  Is  Just  published,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
application. 

London;  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  No.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court.  EC. 


TO  ART-STUDENTS.  ARCHITECTS'  PUPILS.  DESIGNERS  an,. 
DECORATORS.  Now  ready.  Parts  I.  4 II.  of  a New  and  Improved 
Edition  of  the  Great  Pattern-book  of  Ornament  ami  Decoratiou. 
OWEN  .TONES'S 

GRAMMAR  of  ORNAMENT, 

VTT  Illustrated  by  Examples  from  various  Styles  of  Ornament. 
Te  be  completed  in  Twenty-eight  Monthly  Parts,  at  2s.  6d.  per  Pari. 

Part  will  contain  Four  Plates,  executed  in  colours  in  the  best 
style  ol  Chrorao-lPhography,  with  Descriptive  Text.  The  whole  to 
Tolume,  Imperial  -Jto.  112  Plates,  with  English  Letterpress, 
llilt  great,  and  to  practical  artists  absolutely  uecessary  work,  is  now 
offered  at  the  above  extremely  inoderats  priee-112  fine  Large  plates. 
In  gold  and  colours,  with  descriptive  text,  at  the  rate  of  about  Kd 
each  ! If  ally  work  is  to  spread  art-taste  amongst  the  Ilritish  artisans, 
this  book  will  do  it.  The  "Grammar  of  Omameiil"  has  not  only 
been  adopted  as  a class-book  in  all  the  Government  schools  in  this 
country,  but  als,!  by  the  principal  schools  of  the  Continent,  whe. 
the  Importance  to  art  of  this  invaluable  collection,  and  of  tile  prli 
clplfs  explained  In  the  text  by  which  Mr.  Oweu  Jones  has  sought  i 
guide  the  student  to  Its  use,  has  been  fully  recognised  and  honoure. 
The  stoDfS  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tyuims  the  emiiiei 
lithographic  draughtsman,  for  restoration  aud  re-drawing;  therefoiv 
this  edition  will  possess  the  clearness  of  outline  and  brilliancy  of 
colour  of  flist  impresalnns. 

BERNARD  QUaHITCU,  1(1,  Castle-street.  Leicester-aijuare,  Lomlon. 


TO  ENGINEER,?  and  SURVEYOR,?.— 

PRIVATE  BILLS,  New  Standing  Orders  for  the  ensuing 
besaioD,  Levelling  Books.  Ti-aclng  Linen  and  Pajier,  Dratring  Paper, 
fmd  every  reriuislte  for  the  use  of  Eiigiueers,  4c.  engaged  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Plans  lor  deiMwit.  Plans.  4c.  Lithographed  with  the 
greatest  expedition. 

WATERLOW  4 SONS,  49.  Parliament-street,  and  68.  London-wall, 


Lend 


Building^  land.— to  be  let,  an 

Eligible  PLOT,  250  feet  frontage  to  a finished  road,  well 
drained  aud  ornamented  with  fine  large  trees,  suitable  for  the 
JSrection  of  Two  Blocks  of  Four  and  One  Pair.  Letting  and  Selling  a 
oertalnly.  Ground-rent.  7 guineas  each.  Advances  if  required. 
The  first  of  which  only  when  roofed  in.— Plans  end  Land  to  be  seen 
by  personal  application,  before  Eleven,  J.  FURNEAUX.  Boxgrove 
House,  Mayow-road.  Forest-hill. 


TNUOEBUEY  PARK  ESTATE,  LOWER 

L.l BTRE.VTHAM. -Valuable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND. 


1 the  public  generally 

sold  at  the  recent  Auctions,  may  now  be  TREATED  FOR  privately 
City  application  at  hU  Offices,  17,  Abchurch-Iano. 


■C’STABLISHED  1847.  — To  WIIEEL- 

WRIGHTS.  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS- -WORKSHOPS,  will 


mveniences,  alsoagood  Teu-rooined  DWELLING- 


fittings  and  c 

HOUSE  TO  BE  LET- 
A large  quantity  of  good  home-made  SPRING  CARTS  of  varlou 
descriptions.  TO  BE  .SOLD  very  cheap,  the  Proprietor  retiring  froi 


IS.— It.  P.H1LL1P3.  Wheelwright.  Paradiie-walk,  Chelsea. 


rro  BE  LET,  a First-cluss  COTTAGE,  with 

J_  a neatly-arranged  Garden  well  stocked  with  choice  fruit-trees. 


Also,  a good  JOBBING  BUSiNESS,  in  tie“BmidliVg"Trad™'^It  w a 
first-class  opportunity  for  a M.ison,  as  there  is  a railway  siding  on  to 
the  premises.  A good  retail  trade  might  be  done  iu  Tirulwr  and 
BuUdlng  Matorhils.— For  price  aud  partlciilorsapply  to  U,  JORDAN, 


Lower  Wharf,  Edenbridge  Station.  Kent. 


TO  BEICKMAKEES  and  OTHER,?.— 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease  for  Four  Years,  TWO  FIELDS  of  about 
Ten  Acres,  lying  together,  containing  good  earth  for  making  bricks 
tiles.  Ac.  and  situate  about  two  tulles  from  a railway  station  in  Sussex! 
The  owner  will  purchase  13.IXKI.000  of  clamp  bricKS,  and  2 000  OOll  of 
kiln  bricks,  atajiricc  to  be  arranged-  Fur  further  particulars  at.nl  v 
InwTltlDg.to  Messrs.  ARNOLD  4 CO.  Solicltora,  60,  Carey^tree< 
Temple-bar.  London  ; or  to  M.  NORMAND,  Parkuowle,  Cowfoldi 


TN  CHANCERY.— To  BUILDERS,  CON- 

Ti"  .™ACT0RS.  and  OTHERS.— In  the  matter  of  Tali  4 Company 
(LiiuitedI,  the  Liquidator  of  the  Coniiiany  is  iireivired  to  receive 
PROPOSALS  for  the  PURCHASE  of  the  QOOD'W'fLL  PATENT 
lUGHire.  PREMiSKJ,  and  PLANT.  The  Company  a large 

and  well  established  connexion,  inirortant  Patents  for  the  Jlanu- 
fMture  of  Apparatus  for  Concrete  Buildings,  extensive  Workshons 
situate  at  [Lawson-street.  Great  Dover-street,  S.E.  and  all  necess-ary 
Machinery  and  Fittings  in  good  working  order.— For  further  par- 


Uculara  anply  to  Mr.  H.  B.  PARMINTKR,  Public  Accountant! 

No.  2o,  Rilit.re.row.  Cicniooi.al.AAf  P r>  -r  • ..  * 

Company, 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

J-  COMPANY. 


Established  leiw, 

>0.1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C  and  18  and  17.  Pall  Mall.  8 W 
Capital,  1.800,0001.  ; Paid  up  and  Invested.  700  0001 
E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Man.agei 


T ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and 

-Li  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Chairmau,  HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office.  73  4 74,  King  WUUam-street.  EC.  ^ 


DRAINING  and  MARBLING. 

a^rT.n^  8IX  superior  OFFICE  SPECIMENS-Oak.  Maple. 

lo”^'  “‘*'‘>8117.  Sienna,  and  Egyptian  Green-size.  24  ii.cl. 
"y  10  ibetea,  sent  free  within  50  miles  - 


1 receipt  of  Pos 


FIANDER  & CO. 

iNm  24,  Bristol-gardens.  Clifton-rillas,  Maida-hlU.  W. 
Pnee  List  for  Town  and  Country  Work  sent  free. 


■pEESPEOTIVES 

i Rapidly  and  Artistically  PREPARED, 

COLOURED,  or  ETCHED, 
for  Competitions  or  Exhibition 

DESIGNS  and  WORKING  DRAWINGS 

Terms  Moderate.— Address.  T.  H.  14.  Argyle-street.  Klng'e-croBs.W.O 

pOMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS 

V-7  PEKPARED  by  a first-class  Draughtsman,  in  a most  artistic 
manner. 

Perspectives  prepared  and  eoloured,  for  exhibition  or  otherwise, 
and  Designs  made,  by  a Royal  Academy  Exhibitor.  Terms  moderate. 
Address,  931,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

(COMPETITION,  Workinir,  Detail,  aud 

\J  Full-size  DRAWINGS  PREPARED,  by  an  experiencetl 
Draughtsman  and  Assistants.  Perspectives  aud  tracings  Terms 
moderate.— Apply  to  A.  E.  49,  BcdXord-row,  London. 

rpo  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

J_  HALL  4 ENGLISH,  Lithographers  and  Printers,  No,  71, 
High-street,  Birmingham,  are  prepared  to  E.XECDTE  R.\ILWAY 
PLANS,  5IECHANICAL  and  OTHER  DRAWINGS,  in  first-class 
stylo,  with  the  greatest  despatch  and  punctuality. 

Bpecimeut  and  Estimates  submitted. 

QlIB  - CONTRACT  or  OTHERWISE 

O WANTED,  by  TWO  experienced  C.ARPENTERS  and  JOINERS. 
Any  kind  of  the  above  taken'in  large  or  email  quantities.  (Country 
Jobs  not  objected  to.  Reference  if  reijuired.— Address,  W,  W.  Barber's 
Library,  4,  Neeld-terrace,  Harrow-road.  W. 

p REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY,— 

VX  ERKWASH  VALLEY  EXTENSION.  NOTTINGIIAMSHIRE 
JOSEPH  FIRBANK.  Contractor-  — BRICKLAYERS  WANTED 
Also  one  ot  two  good  practical  FOREMEN.— Apply  on  the  Works,  at 
Glltbrook  Viaduct,  or  Langley  Mill,  or  Pye  Bridge,  or  pereonsl  appli- 
cation may  be  made  at  Mr.  FIRBANK'S  Office,  Ashburton  Grove, 
Uomsey-road,  Holloway,  London.  N,  Loudoei  wages  paid. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  Gentleman,  of  first  - class 

JTa.  ability,  ami  high-class  references,  now  holding  a good  position 
in  a well-known  Loudon  house,  wishes  to  enter  into  PARTNERSHIP 
lu  some  established  Firm,  where  his  experience,  energy,  and  a small 
amount  of  capital  may  be  of  usa— Address.  X.  Y.  2.  Messrs.  Cook  4 
Smith.  45,  Cheapslde,  E.C. 

A CIVIL  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR, 

XjL  holding  a public  appointment  la  Lancashire,  and  having  a 
good  private  practice,  is  dealroua  to  ENGAGE  with  a well-eriiicated 
young  Gentleman  os  PUPIL— Address.  58,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A SOLICITOR,  in  large  practice,  is  willing 

irx  to  EXCHANGE  PUPILS,  his  sob  preferring  the  other  profes- 
sion. If  applicaiit  is  well  eilucated  nod  clever,  be  might  succeed  to  a 
share  of  the  practice. — Ajqily  to  A.  86,  Southampton-row. 

TJEADING  COEPORATIO  N.— 

_l_l)  SEWERAGE  WORKS.- — Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 
Reading  Urljan  Sanitary  Authority  are  desirous  of  receiving  applica- 
tions for  the  APPOINTMENT  of  a PERSON  to  take  CHARGE  of 
their  SEWAGE  PCilPINO  STATION-  He  must  be  a sklileil 
tnechaule.  with  a good  knowledge  of  engine  aud  pump  work,  aud 
capable  of  keeping  tlie  whole  ol  the  machinery  in  thorough  repair 
and  good  working  order.  He  wiU  have  a stoker  under  him.  The 
wage*  will  be  21.  per  week,  and  the  Authority  will  provide  in  addition 
a good  house,  with  coals  and  gas  The  person  appointed  will  have  to 
be  in  attendance  at  ail  times,  and  do  any  work  that  may  be  required, 
day  or  night,  without  any  extra  allowance.  None  need  apply  who 
sanuol  priduce  thoroughly  good  references  aa  to  probity,  sobriety,  and 
oompetence,  and  each  application  must  bo  accompanied  with  testi- 
mouials  from  former  employers,  not  exceeding  three  in  number. — 
Applications  must  be  addressed  tome,  the  undesigned  Deputy  Clerk, 
endorseil  " 3.  P.  S."  at  my  Office,  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  the 
4th  of  NOVEJIBER. 

(Signed)  H.  DAY,  Deputy  Clerk. 

Walllngtou  House,  Rending,  October  23.  1874, 

ANTED,  ill  an  Arcliitect’s  Office,  a 

• V JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  Must  he  able  to  trace  neatly. — 
Addreis.  stating  age,  where  last  employed,  and  salary  requlreil.  to 
W.  ADAMS  MURPHY,  Aichiteet  aud  Surveyor,  47,  Church-street. 
Camberwell. 

A 1/ ANTED,  ill  the  Office  of  an  Arcliitect,  a 

VV  thoroughly  experienced  GENTLEMAN,  to  unJerUkvl  the 
M.ANAOEME.VTof  a DEPARTMENT.  He  must  lie  able  to  draw  up 
specifications,  take  out  quautitiei,  and  Kuperintenl  works  from 
beginning  to  fliiisb.  A thorough  knowledge  of  one  style  of  architec- 
ture is  desired.— Address,  stating  salary  required,  4c.  to  No.  743,  Office 
of  "The  Builder." 

wanted,  in  a QUANTITY  SUR- 

T T VEYOK'S  Office,  a qualified  ASSISTANT.  Preference  would 
be  Riven  to  a good  draughtsiran. — Address,  stating  terms,  Messrs. 
CURTIS  4 SONS.  15  aud  111,  Blomfield-street,  FLnsbury-clrcua 

VI/ ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  an  ESTI- 

iV  MATEand  BOOK-KEEPING  CLERK.  Must  be  weU  up  in 
keeping  accounts. — Address,  staling  age.  salary  rciuired,  with  refer- 
ences, to  W,  13,  Choumert-gtove,  Choumert-road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

WANTED,  in  a BUILDER’S  OFFICE,  in 

» T the  North  of  London,  o JUNIOR  CLERK,  a good  writer, 
and  quick  at  figures.  One  who  has  filled  a sluilhar  situation  iire- 
ferred.— Address,  757.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

WANTED,  a CLERK,  for  a BUILDER’S’ 

T V OFFICE.  Must  have  experience  in  keeping  builders 

accoimtfl.— Addrees,  btiting  age  and  aalary  required,  to  CHARLES 
UUSIPUREYS,  Builder,  Loudon-road,  Derby. 

\\7ANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK,  well 

T V mp  in  keeping  jebbing  and  day  accounts,  prime  cost,  and  the 
general  routine  of  the  Office.  State  Salary.— Address,  88,  Ollioe  of 
"The  Builder." 

WANTED,  a j^ood  DESIGNER  and 

T V CARVER,  to  execute  om.ainental  woodwork,  make  patterns 
for  caatlug,  4c.  Must  have  a practical  knowledge  of  firet.clasa  work. 
Apply  to  JOHN  DREW,  4,  ChrUtopher-street.  Hattou-gardeu. 

TO  MASTER  STONE  MASONS 

wanted,  a MANAGER  for  STONE- 

T V DRESSING  WORKS  in  London.  Knowledge  of  London  trade 
indispensable.— Address.  A.  H.  care  of  Messrs.  J.  Burbldge  4 Co. 
No.  35a.  Moorgatc-street,  E.C. 

TO  FOREMEN  BRICKLAYMRS. 

VV^ ANTED,  a first-class  enerfjctic  Man, 

T V thoroughly  capable  ol  carrying  out  the  BRICKWORK  to  a 
large  job  near  Londoru  — Addresa,  full  particul.irs.  stating  age,  salary 
r»c|uired.  list  of  works  carried  out,  and  references,  to  No,  765.  Office  of 
"Tlie  Builder." 

V^ANTED,  a YOUTH,  who  can  copy  and 

T T trace  drawings  and  maps  neatly  and  accurately. — Apply, 
with  specimens,  between  Ten  and  Eleven,  to  Mr.  A,  PAYNE,  No.  4. 
Storey’s  gate,  Weatimnster,  S.W. 

TO  PLUMBERS. 

TVTANTED,  immediately,  a THREE- 

T I BRANCH  HAND.  Constant  employment  for  a good  work- 

man.— Address,  B.  RAVENOR,  Decorator,  4a  Si>eenbamliUid,  New- 
bnry,  Berka 

TO  PLUMBERS. 

WANTED,  at  once,  a THREE-BRANCH 

T V U.AND.  It  is  necessary  that  be  should  be  a good  plumber, 
and  accustomed  to  deep-well  work,  steady,  and  attentive.  Wages,  5e. 
peiday.— Apply  to  Messrs,  BATES,  Builders,  Stevenage. 

[Oct.  31,  1874. 


PAINTER,  PLUMBER,  and  GLAZIER.^ 

i WANTED,  a steady  Man  as  above,  who  will  al-o  raauiuje  sc 


gas-works.  Constant  employment.  He  r 
Catholic.  State  wages  required,  whenand  where  last  employeij 
name  of  employer  (or  character.  Replieo  sent  to  oil  apnlicantj  t 
give  full  particubrs.— Mr.  HENRY  H-  CAVE,  Brlgg,  Lmcolushil 

BRICKLAYERS. — Country  worknie 

A with  London  or  other  Town  experience,  can  have  rermaa 
EMPLOY .MENT  on  a large  estate  In  the  country.  They  must 
good  general  workmen,  and  willing  to  be  generally  useful.  Parti 
lara  of  age,  experience,  approximate  w.-iges  expected,  4c.  to  SCOTl 
Office  of  ‘‘The  Builder." 


QTAINED  GLASS  PAINTERS,- 

kJ  WANTED,  a FIGURE  TRACER  Goo.l  wages  will  be  civ 
and  a permanent  situation  to  a thoroughly  efficient  man.— Addn 
Messrs.  SAUNDERS  4 CO.  25,  Endell-strcet,  W.C. 


DUILDER’S  CLERK  WANTED.  Mu 

LJ  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  general  routine  of  the  office,  pri 


A 


QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  requires  ■( 

ASSISTANT  : one  able  to  take  off  quantities  and  luc.wute 
•k.  and  used  to  the  routine  of  a Surveyor's  Office,— Address,  stall 
ns,  &c.  to  S.  3,  at  Messrs.  Metchlm’s,  32,  Clement's  lane,  E.C.  ' 


WANTED,  immediate  EMPLOYMEN' 

„ t ' . . *>y  Advertiser  (ageil  42.  married),  as  DRAUGHTSSU 


„ , - , - (ageil  42.  married),  as  DRAUGHTSSU 

Colourist,  Quantity  Clerk,  4c.  Town  or  country.  Temporary  or  p 
m.aneut.  No  objection  as  Estimaliug  or  Drawing  CT-rk  or  Bo 
keeper  to  a country  builder,  contractor,  engineering  firm.  4c  Ter 
from  32s.  Sd.  weekly.— Address,  D,  Puckeridge,  Herts. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

ANTED,  aa  ENGAGEMENT, 

GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Has  now  finished  a gcntlenus 

ision.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  No  objeetion  to  ts 

charge  of  a country  Job.— Address,  W.  H-  W.  88.  City-road,  E.a 


WANTED,  un  ENGAGEMENT,  imm 

T T diately,  by  a firsl-claaa  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTAhT; 
eleven  years'  experience.  Well  up  in  construction  and  detail.  C 
design  from  rough  sketches  in  IialUn  and  Gothic.  Well  up  in  p 
spwtiva  First-claas  testimonials.  Terms  moderate.  - Addrei 
L-  B.  A.  28,  Wakefield-street.  Regent-square,  W.C. 


TO  ARCHITECT?. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

T f experienced  ASSISTANT.  Salary  from  21,  ils.  per  wee 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  i 

I T CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Aged  481 
Address,  W.  F.  St.  James’s  Library,  Wigmore-street.  W, 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  j 

— foreman  of  MASONS.  Twelve  years' character.— .Addns 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  i 

GF-NERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS  —For  ref. 


e»,  4c.  odiiretB.  C.  B,  Eoddlnxton's  Library.  Notlliig-hill  Gate. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  fc 


r by  trade, — Address,  JJ.  1 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  t 

, * * , GENERAL  FORESfAN,  having  had  groat  expeileoM,' 
the  building  trade.  Joiner  by  trade.  Town  or  country.— .Vddra 
O.  L.  75.  Hjill-place,  F.Jgew.\re-road,  W. 


refei 


TO  AKCHITECTS, 

TED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  i 

ARCHITECT'S  Office.  Terms  moderate.  I'lrst-cla. 
-.v^ -^Address,  SIGMA,  3,  Southampton-street,  Bloomshsi 


WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  i 

GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  take  Charge  of  a Job,  b 
thoroughly  proctic.il  man.  Joiner  by  trade.  First-claas  r.-ferSD 
from  present  employers.  No  objection  to  the  country.— Addis 
J.  >.  43,  ives-street.  M.orlborough-road.  Chelsea,  S.W. 


WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT, 

f T CLERK  of  WORKS,  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  ii 


L'bBKh.  of  WORKS,  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  ii 

by  a builder's  son.  Fourteen  years'  exiierieuco.  Well  i 

detail,  quantities,  measuring,  and  mauageiucnt  of  works, 
references  — Addreas.  A,  B.  Hid.  High-street,  Stoke  Newington,  1 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  eithe: 

T T temporary  or  otherwise,  to  Jleasuie  up  and  Make  ot 


accounts.  Intricate  and  Com; 
otherwise,  specially  seen  into  Tern 
Address.  756,  Office  of  "The  Builder 


up  and  Make  or 
I,  either  daywork  a 
, Good  refei'eitcab>« 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CO.VTRAC I OR8. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  ii 

London  or  the  country,  hy  a practical  MACHINIST,  tl 


4 James's  moulding  mochiues,  4c.  Make  own  cutters  Oooo 
references.  Joiner  by  Trade.  Aged  20.— Address,  B.  EOBINSONi 
>0.  4,  Sheldeu-etreet,  Ch-oydon.  Surrey. 


WANTED,  .1  EE-ENGAGEMENT,  a. 

GENERAL  FOREMAN,  Shop  Foreman,  or  Clerk  of  Work* 
on  a Job  or  Estate,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Ijyndou  Builder's  Fore 
man,  or  would  take  the  manag-ment  of  a jobbing  business.  Cir 
penter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Aged  41.  first-class  references 
employers  and  architects.  Town  or  country. — Address,  H.  J.  21,  Jo® 
■ lel.  PentODVille. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  GENERAL 

FOREMAN.  Bricklayer  by  trade.  Aged  33.  Good  referencs- 
Address.  B.  C.  irj.  Clarke-street.  Stepney.  E. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  or  JOB,  as 

PLUMBER,  FAINTER,  or  CLAZIRR.  Well  up  in  jotibln# 
work,— Address.  H Q.  55,  Berwlck-street,  Oxlord-i  r.-et,  W.  __ 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  to  WORK  a) 

f T UNIVERSAL  MOULDING  and  SHAPING  flACHlNB, 
Fom-cutUr  Moulding  Machine,  or  8.  Worswirn'e  Improved  Joiner,  on 
to  Take  Charge  of  Machinery,  and  make  Cutters.— Address,  W.  J.  C. 
No,  16,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.  S.E, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  ,1  SITUATION,  by  a first- 

class  PLUMBER,''of  twenty  years'  experience.  Hm  been 
used  to  first-claae  builders'  work.  Has  a burning  apparatus.  Csa 
‘•■ve  the  highest  recommendations  from  preeeut  and  former  employ. 
■nts.- Address,  PLUMBER.  Post-offlee,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 


VI/ ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  Builder’s 

T V FOREMAN,  in  the  Yard,  to  Superiutend  and  have  the 


Management  of  all  the  Machinery,  having  b 

an  occupatioiL  Late  employers  retired  Crum  business.  Unexception- 
able  references.— Address,  J.  0.  No.  1,  North-terrace,  M-iuat-gardsftS,: 
WestiniBster  Bridge-road. 


VI/ ANTED,  by  an  experienced  FOREMAN. 

IT  of  BRICKLAYERS,  who  has  just  completed  the  siiperinland*! 


compleledth 

of  a mansion  in  thecountry,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

FOREMAN.  Would  not  object  to  a constancy.  First-rate  reference: 

from  present  employer.— Address,  W,  H.  care  of  .Mrs.  Cope,  Upper 
Pearpoint-Btreet,  anelnton,  Nottingham 


Nov,  7,  1874] 
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Close  of  the  International 
Exhibition. 

ATURDAY  last  (tie  31st) 
was  tho  closing  day  of  the 
International  Exhibition, 
which  under  tho  penny- 
entrance  system  adopted 
during  tho  last  few  days 
seoms  to  havo  been  a place 
of  popular  resort.  The  at- 
tendance, even  at  an  early 
hour  on  Saturday,  was 
large;  and  the  picture' gal- 
leries  seemed  to  engross  the 
chief  share  of  attention ; 
except  tho  diring  man, 
whose  place  of  performance 
was  surrounded  by  a closely- 
packed  crowd  anxious  to  see 
the  last  of  him. 

The  exhibition  of  pictures 
is  now,  as  our  readers  aro 
noostly  aware,  to  be  discon- 
tinued, and,  as  far  as  we 
understand,  the  galleries  are 
intended  in  future  to  be  a 
perm£.n.nt  museum  rather 
than  a place  for  annual  ex- 
ib.tions.  We  have  spoken  more  than  once 
3 to  the  undesirability  of  attempting  to 
3ep  np  a yearly  exhibition  of  paintings 
1 so  largo  a scale ; pointing  ont  from  the 
rst,  that,  with  all  the  other  existing  moans 
exhibition  open  hero  and  on  the  Conti- 
mt,  such  an  attempt  must  result,  after  the 
rst  year  or  two,  in  merely  bringing  to- 
)thcr  the  pictures  which  were  not  good  enough 
t find  acceptance  elsewhere,  with  the  exception 
f a few  stray  contributions,  here  and  there,  of 
higher  class.  Tho  sequel  has  quite  justified 
IT  opinion  so  far  ns  the  picture-galleries  are 
®cemed,  where  during  this  year  (except  among 
lO  loan  collection  of  works  of  deceased  British 
'tists)  there  were  few  things  to  arrest  tho  steps 
iring  a progress  through  the  long  galleries. 
Whilst  entirely  concurring,  therefore,  in  the 
dgment  which  has  decided  the  committee  to 
ye  np  these  annual  picture  exhibitions,  we  at 
fe  same  time  hope  that  these  galleries,  so  well 
sited  in  tho  main  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures 
!id  statuary,  need  not  be  permanently  given  up 
r any  other  purpose.  We  wish  to  repeat  what 
3 havo  said  before,  that  a periodical  exhibition 
t paintings  in  these  galleries,  at  somewhat 
nger  intervals  (say  three  years  as  a minimum), 

: far  from  being  a failure,  would  be  likely  to  be 
complete  success,  and  to  form  a most  interest- 
g and  instructive  opportunity  of  comparing  and 
iting  the  progress  in  art  of  the  different  Euro- 
an  schools.  It  was  tho  attempt  to  make  it 
>nnal  which  led  to  the  failure  j partly  becanac 
le  artists,  English  and  foreign,  had  not  timo  to 
int  for  such  an  exhibition  every  year,  and 
Yrtly  because  the  evident  necessity  that  the 
I ills  should  be  covered  led  to  the  admission  of 
ach  inferior  work,  and  to  a general  lowering 
the  status  of  the  exhibition  in  the  eyes  of 
liiglish  artists,  who  were  on  the  spot  and  could 
lathe  working  of  the  thing.  But  if  the  art 
[itubition  were  made  triennial  or  quinquennial. 

' d were  properly  advertised  and  drawn  atten- 
:n  to  throughout  the  art-oircles  of  Europe,  we 
»liove  it  might  still  be  made  a very  fine  insti- 
■ uon  of  this  kind,  and  an  opportunity  for  u 


periodical  display  of  works  of  art  of  the  highest 
class ; and  therefore,  while  we  cannot  regret 
the  discontinuance  of  the  anneal  picture  exhi- 
bitions, which  were  doing  barm  rather  than  good 
to  artistic  taste,  we  do  hope  this  suggestion  of  a 
periodical  exhibition  at  longer  intervals  will  be 
borne  in  mind,  persuaded  as  we  are  that,  under 
such  an  arrangement,  it  might  bo  made  a great 
artistic  and  financial  success,  and  that  the  gal- 
leries offer  too  good  an  opportunity  for  this 
class  of  exhibition  to  be  permanently  closed  to 
painters,  and  devoted  to  mere  museum  purposes. 

In  other  respects  than  tho  pictures,  the  Ex- 
hibition just  closed  has  had  a good  deal  of 
interest.  The  collections  of  ancient  and  modern 
bookbinding  and  of  lace  excited  not  a little 
attention  and  admiration  ; the  collection  of  lace 
especially,  which  gave  a new  impulse  to  taste  in 
this  department  of  artistic  handiwork.  Tho  col- 
lections of  Indian  ornament  and  of  Parisian 
bijouterie  were  as  extensive  and  as  strongly  and 
suf^estively  contrasted  in  taste  as  before.  The 
information  as  to  contemporary  French  building 
and  engineering  works,  furnished  in  so  systematic 
a manner  by  tho  maps,  drawings,  photographs, 
and  models  sent  over  by  the  French  Government, 
was  of  great  interest,  and  not  without  its  value 
in  pointing  out  some  ways  of  doing  such  things 
rather  better  than  we  at  present  practise  in  this 
our  conservative  island ; and  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  architectural  drawings  made  for  the 
Commission  des  Monuments  historiques  excited 
equal  admiration  for  the  spirit  of  the  administra. 
tion  which  carried  out  such  work,  and  for  the 
architectural  ability  which  it  found  at  its 
command.  All  this,  then, of  which  we  have  before 
spoken  at  some  length,  we  have  owed  to  this  year’s 
Exliibition;  and  we  have  also  had  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting,  previously  and  now,  a very  inte- 
resting collection  of  specimens  of  modern  fur- 
niture  design,  and  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the 
latest  collection,  that  of  the  present  year, 
superior  to  tho  others  in  the  best  qualities  of 
design.  We  hope  therefore  that  wo  have  not  to 
sing  the  req^l^o»^  of  tho  International  Exhibition 
as  a centre  for  the  illustration  of  contemporary 
art  in  this  and  other  coantries,  but  that  the 
authorities  will  see  their  way  to  such  a working 
of  tho  new  arrangements  as  will  permit  of  the 
building  being,  once  in  three,  four,  or  five  years, 
periodically  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  art 
of  all  nations.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  such  an  exhibition,  on  that 
system,  a groat  influence  in  the  promotion  of  art 
and  in  the  art-education  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  a perfectly  satisfactory  undertaking  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view. 


ENGLISH  CHUBCH  BUILDING  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTUBT. 

We  have  endeavoured,  on  several  occasions, 
to  place  before  our  readers  such  statistical  data 
as  to  the  building  trade  as  show  the  intimate 
connexion  that  exists  between  its  healthy  ac- 
tivity and  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Wo  have  seen  that  tho  demand 
for  new  houses  is  a function,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  annual  increase  of  the  population ; and 
that  this  is  not  so  much  dependent  on  the 
number  of  births,  whether  taken  at  per  mar- 
riage or  per  thousand,  as  upon  that  of  the  viable 
births,  or  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
Further,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  any 
unnatural  interference  with  tho  healthy  activity 
of  the  builder’s  yard,  whether  by  over-stimu- 
latiug  production,  for  political  objects,  or  by  re- 
ducing  production,  by  ill-advised  trade  combina- 
tions, tends  directly  to  raise  the  price  of  food, 
to  discourage  marriage,  and  thus  to  dry  up  the 
springs  of  natural  activity  in  the  business. 

We  have  also  spoken  of  the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  the  picturesque  face  of  the  country 
has  been  transformed,  and  generally  most  advan- 
tageously transformed,  by  the  npspringing  of 
now  churches  and  chapels,  as  well  ns  of  sohools, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings,  at  times, 
of  high  architectural  merit,  and,  on  signally 
commanding  andimposing  sites.  Wemay  mention 


the  picturesque  gables  and  turrets  of  the  new 
Charterhouse  School,  which,  on  the  healthful 
and  lofty  eminence  of  Frith  Hill,  overlooking 
the  snug  little  town  of  Godaiming,  rise  to  view 
over  the  wide  Surrey  valleys  with  something  of 
the  dignity  of  Oxford  itself.  The  restorations, 
properly  so  called,  of  churches,  have  been  more 
numeronsthan  the  actnal  additions  to  the  number. 
Of  these  we  mentioned,  now  some  little  time 
since,  the  case  of  the  little  church  which  con- 
tains the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Earls  and 
Dukes  of  Bedford,  at  Chenies,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, where  the  care  and  taste  of  the  Eight 
Honourable  Hector,  worthily  devoted  to  the  site 
of  the  sepulchres  of  his  ancient  line,  has  converted 
what  we  can  remember  as  an  assemblage  of 
hovels  where  pigsties  and  bams  were  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  cottages,  to  a village  fit  for  fairy 
fable. 

It  is  thus  a matter  of  satisfaction  to  be  able 
to  lay  hands  on  certain  statistics,  of  the  cost 
expended  on  churches,  schools,  and  parsonages, 
within  the  present  century,  which  have  been 
called  and  collected  for  a different  object, 
by  a writer  in  tho  July  number  of  the 
(^larterly  Revieiv.  Into  the  reasoning  of  the 
paper  in  question  we  are  nob  about  in  any 
way  to  enter.  It  is  as  concerns  the  erection, 
support,  and  cost  of  the  fabrics,  that  we  have  to 
speak  5 and  all  that  we  havo  to  add  to  the  out- 
come of  a series  of  figures  that  may  well  be 
called  surprising,  will  be  a word  or  two  of  our 
own  as  to  the  probable  future  of  church  building. 

The  churches  of  England  at  the  beginning  of 
tho  present  century  were,  it  appears,  some  10, GOO 
in  number.  Such,  at  least,  is  given  as  the  number 
of  parishes.  Cathedrals  of  rare  beauty,  erected 
in  a time  when  men  made  both  a matter  of 
conscience  and  a delight  of  building,  were  in- 
eluded  in  the  number.  But  what  sort  of  sheds 
or  pigeon-houses  many  of  the  rural  edifices  then 
were,  wo  are  rapidly  forgetting.  To  bnild  a 
cbnrch  was  then  a more  rare  and  difficult 
achievement  than  it  has  since  proved  to  be 
to  connect  our  chief  towns  by  railways. 
Merely  to  obtain  powers  for  building  a new 
church  in  Derby  cost  l,000h  Of  the  be- 
nefices, many  of  which  were  so  miserably 
small  that  the  incumbent  eked  out  a scanty 
existence  by  the  plurality  of  his  ministrations, 
nearly  half  were  without  parsonage-honses.  As 
for  schools,  their  want  was  supplied  (in  theory) 
by  catechising  the  children  in  the  chumh  itself^ 
a practice  still  to  be  found  in  the  rubrics ; but 
then,  as  now,  rarely  elsewhere.  Since  tho  year 
171-4,  Queen  Anne’s  bounty  had  been  augmenting 
the  smaller  livings;  but  so  low  had  been  the 
starting  point,  that  in  tho  first  decade  of  the 
present  century,  5,555  benefices  were  below  501., 
and  a considerable  number  were  as  low  as  301., 
in  annual  value. 

The  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  this  decayed 
state  of  our  ecclesiastical  fabrics  by  the  Act  of 
58  Gcorgo  III.,  the  first  Church  Building  Act ; 
under  the  sanction  of  which  the  Incorporated 
CHnrch  Building  Society,  established  in  1818, 
commenced  its  labours.  Both  the  State  and 
the  Church, — both  the  Society 'and  the  Act  of 
Parliament, — wisely  took  their  stand  'on  almost 
the  single  English  institution  which  may  be 
traced  up  almost,  or  altogether,  to  the  time  of 
King  Alfred, — tho  parochial  division  of  the 
country.  It  is,  indeed,  to  Home  that  we  owe 
the  institution  of  the  parochial  system  ; but  we 
are  apt,  and  not,  we  apprehend,  without  reason, 
to  attribute  the  territorial  division  to  our  Saxon 
kings.  Tho  work  of  church  multiplication  was, 
perhaps,  rendered  both  slow  and  costly  by  the 
adherence  to  this  principle.  Happily,  it  was 
also  rendered  snro.  Ample  experience,  both  at 
home  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
shows  the  importance  of  checking  tho  eager 
desire  for  chnrch.building  “ in  the  air.”  ‘Wheu 
proprietary  chapels  present,  by  their  yearly 
auctions  of  seats,  the  aspect  of  a new  partnership 
between  the  two  opposing  influences,  one  of 
which  is  known  as  Mammon,  we  have  small 
cause  to  wonder  if  the  very  springs  of  morality 
are  dried  up. 

With  tho  permission  now  given  by  the  State 
to  the  people  to  provide  increased  church 
accommodation,  the  great  chnrch-buildiug  era  of 
the  nineteenth  century  commenced.  As  we  havo 
said,  the  movement  was  at  first  slow.  From 
1811  to  1820,  ninety-six  new  churches  were  con. 
secrated, — not  quite  ten  per  annum.  From  1821 
to  1830,  the  number  had  more  than  tripled  j 
rising  to  303  for  the  decade,  or  thirty  pei-  annnm. 
This  rate  again  doubled  in  the  next  decennial 
term,  amounting  to  600.  From  ISll  to  1850, 
occurred  929  consecrations.  In  the  next  ten 
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years,  tbo  number  fell  off  by  about  an  eighth 
part,  sinking  to  820.  But  from  1861  to  1870, 
1,110  new  churches  were  opened,  or  no  lees  than 
110  per  annum.  Nor  has  there  been  any  slacken- 
ing in  the  work  since  that  date. 

We  thus  come  to  the  statement  that,  up  to  1872. 
thetotal  numberof  new  churches  built  in  England 
within  the  century  was  3,204.  lu  addition  to 
this  permanent  increase  in  the  number  of 
fabrics,  025  old  cliurches  were  entirely  rebuilt, 
making  in  all  4,129;  without  connting  numerous 
repairs,  enlargements,  and  partial  renewals.  Of 
these  more  than  a quarter,  or  1,150,  hare  been 
built  within  the  last  decade;  so  that,  if  we  omit 
any  number  for  the  years  1709-1810 — putting 
that  decade  down  as  zero, — we  shall  find  the  rate 
to  have  more  than  decupled  in  six  snccessive 
periods  of  ten  years  ; rising  from  0'6  per  annum 
in  1820,  to  115  per  annum  at  the  latest  date. 
We  observe,  too,  that  the  rate  was  110  per  annum 
iu  1870,  rising  to  115  per  annum  (in  each  case 
for  the  average  of  a decade)  in  1872.  We  strongly 
suspect  that  a careful  examination  of  even  our 
own  volumes  would  show  that  the  number  given 
is  under  the  mark.  The  amount  expended  in 
this  manner  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Some 
light,  however,  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by 
the  accounts  of  the  Church  Building  Society. 
Nearly  half  of  the  new  churches  were  built  with 
aid  from  this  source,  and  the  total  cost  of  all  the 
work  thus  aided  was  nine  millions  sterling.  This 
gives  an  approximate  sum  of  eighteen  millions 
sterling  expended  in  building  3, 204new  churches, 
or  a little  under  6,0001.  (to  speak  exactly, 
5,6141.)  per  church.  Of  the  cost  of  the  rebuilt 
churches  we  are  without  returns,  as  well  as  of 
that  of  partial  renewals.  But  if  wo  allow  for  the 
925  totally  rebuilt  churches,  the  same  cost  apiece 
as  for  the  newoues,  omitting  the  partial  repairs, 
as  a set-off  for  the  cost  of  site,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  shall  be  much  under  the  mark. 
That  gives  us  a fiffther  sum,  in  round  numbers, 
of  5,200,0001.,  making  a total  of  23,200,0001.  And 
this  large  sum  has  been  raised  by  the  people  of 
England,  to  extend  the  fabrics  of  their  National 
Church,  at  a rate  of  progress  augmenting  from 
an  outlay  of  54,0001.  a year  in  1820,  to  584,0001. 
ayeariu  1872. 

With  regard  to  parsonage-houses,  the  informa- 
tion  is  scanty — almost  nil.  Wo  have  seen  that 
4,800  incumbents  were  without  parsonages  in 
1800.  We  have  seen  an  addition  to  the  numbers 
of  parsonages  required,  by  the  present  date,  of 
3,204.  This  gives  a total  of  8,000  honsos  that 
must  have  been  built,  or  in  some  way  provided, 
for  incumbents  during  the  period  in  question. 
We  suppose  that  no  builder  could  be  found  who 
would  guarantee  this  quantity  of  work  for 

3.200.0001.  Thus,  28,400,0001.  is  a total  below 
the  probability.  We  observe  that  the  present 
number  of  parsonages  is  set  down  at  11,000,  and 
the  fact  that  an  incumbent  most  have  a house, 
whether  called  a parsonage  or  not,  is  indisputable. 
Still,  let  any  one  who  doubts  this  make  a corre- 
sponding deduction  from  onr  total. 

As  to  schools,  the  Education  Report  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  1873  only  reaches  back  to  1839. 
It  is  true  that  the  increasing  activity  of  which 
we  speak  renders  the  period  preceding  this  date 
of  far  leas  comparative  importance  than  the 
last  twenty.five  years.  But  from  1839  to  the 
commencement  of  1873,  Parliament  granted 
1,356,-4871.,  and  private  munificence  subscribed 
3,585,1641.— -making  a total  of  4,941,6511.;  in 
round  numbers,  five  millions  sterling,  for  build- 
ing Church  of  England  schools.  As  the  amount 
spent  in  church-building,  estimated  by  the 
number  of  churches  built  from  1810  to  1810  was 
about  a third  of  the  total  expenditure  in  the 
century,  we  may  estimate  that  not  far  short  of 

1.205.0001.  have  to  be  added  to  the  expenditure 
on  Church  of  England  schools. 

It  is  well  to  add  here,  from  the  same  return, 
that  the  suras  expended,  on  other  than  Church 
of  England  schools,  during  the  same  period,  were 
as  follows  : — British  and  Foreign  schools — gi’ant, 
106,1201.;  subscribed,  220,0331, : total,  326,1531. 
Wesleyan  schools — grant,  81,3171. ; subscribed, 
151,0421.:  total,  233,2591.  Roman  Catholic 
schools — grant,  -1.2,1671.;  subscribed,  99,6501.: 
total,  141,8171.  Total  of  non-Church  of  England 
schools,  701,2291.,  against  4,941,6511.  Church 
of  England  schools. 

The  effect  of  the  labours  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  during  the  period  nnder  review, 
has  to  be  now  taken  into  account.  The  starting- 
point  here  is  eighteen  years  later  than  the  Act 
of  1818,  to  facilitate  parochial  extensions.  The 
first  proceedings  under  the  Act  of  1836  related 
to  the  better  distribution  of  episcopal  incomes. 
The  annual  income  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  at  ^ 


that  date,  was  estimated  at  19,0001.;  Durham 
stood  at  an  equal  sum  ; but  that  of  Llandaff  was 
only  9001.;  that  of  Rochester,  1,4001.;  that  of 
St.  David’s,  formerly  an  archiepiscopal  see,  only 
1,9001.  Twelve  sees  were  reduOTd  in  their  in- 
comes by  the  Commission,  and  the  remaining 
fourteen  were  augmented  out  of  the  proceeds. 
Thus  Canterbury  was  left  at  15,0001.  per  annum ; 
London  and  York,  at  10,0001.  each ; Durham  and 
Winchester,  at  S,600Z.  each.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  remainder,  except  in  the  little  Island  of 
Man,  reduced  from  2,5001.  to  2,0001.,  was  raised 
to  4,2001.  per  annum,  and  the  greater  number  of 
sees  were  rated  at  5,0001.  per  annum. 

In  regarding  the  probable  future  of  church- 
building in  this  country, itia  to  be  regretted  that 
we  have  not  the  same  amount  of  detailed  infer- 
raation  with  regard  to  the  varions  non-conform- 
ing bodies,  as  that  which  has  been  collected, 
and  is  now  in  course  of  collection  with 
regard  to  the  national  church.  The  opposition 
raised  by  the  Dissenters  to  a census  enumeration 
is  the  cause  of  this  want  of  information.  For 
building  purposes,  the  nature  of  the  rite  matters 
but  little ; but  statistical  information  is  that 
which  is  sought.  We  do  not  see  any  fairer  mode 
of  forming  an  approximation  to  the  relative 
amount  of  church  or  chapel  accommodation, 
which,  in  a broad  view  of  the  case,  the  Metho- 
dists, Roman  Catholics,  and  other  Dissenting 
commnnions,  may  bo  expected  to  supply,  than 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  outlay  on  schools. 
These  institutions  ai’e  the  seed-beds  of  the  future 
sects,  using  the  word  in  its  most  impartial  sense. 
This  proportion,  as  before  quoted,  is  that  of  seven 
parts  for  the  national  church  to  one  part  com- 
posed of  the  aggregate  of  all  the  Nonconformists. 
If,  therefore,  we  speak  of  churches  as  identical 
in  number  with  parishes  or  parochial  districts, 
about  one-oighth  may  be  added  to  our  totals  to 
represent  other  than  national  places  of  worship. 
This,  which  is  a money  ratio,  is  nearer  the  mark 
than  a numeric  ratio,  looking  at  the  average 
sizes  of  the  buildings. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  number  of  parishes  in 
England,  which  in  1831  was  close  upon  10,000, 
according  to  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  of  that 
year,  has  been  increased,  up  to  November  Ist, 
1873,  by  2,591,  under  the  powers  given  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Church-Building  Commissions. 
The  increase,  of  course,  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
urban  districts.  The  number  of  souls  in  a parish, 
in  the  rural  districts,  averages  750.  In  urban 
districts,  owing  to  greater  facility  of  access,  and 
increased  number  of  services,  a church  of  a 
given  size  may  serve  the  need  of  a larger  number 
of  inhabitants  than  is  the  case  in  country  places. 
If  we  allow  a population  of  1,500  to  an  urban 
church,  or  double  the  actual  average  found  in 
country  parishes,  we  shall  require,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  our  urban  population,  a total  number 
of  10,000  churches.  The  actual  number  of 
incumbents,  in  1871,  is  set  down  at  13,043. 
There  are  rather  more  than  10,000  rural  parishes. 
The  difference  gives  the  approximate  number  of 
3,000  parishes,  as  all  that  now  exist,  as  fur- 
nished with  a parish  church  and  incumbent,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  15,500,000  urban 
residents.  It  results  that  7,000  more  urban 
churches  arc  required  to  bring  up  the  propor- 
tionate accommodation  to  half  that  of  the  rural 
districts. 

Seven  thousand  new  churches,  if  built  at  an 
average  cost  not  exceeding  that  of  those  which 
have  been  aided  by  the  Church  Building  Society, 
will  cost,  in  round  numbers,  forty  millions 
sterling.  We  arc  now  expending  some  600,0001. 
per  annum,  if  not  much  more,  in  church  build- 
ing. At  that  rate  of  outlay,  if  continued,  it 
would  take  about  sixty-five  years  to  accomplish 
the  task,  that  is  to  say,  we  should  complete  them 
by  about  A.D.  1940.  But  by  that  time  the 
steady  increase  of  our  population,  if  maintained 
at  its  present  ratio,  will  have  been  such,  that  we 
should  bo  rather  worse  off,  notwithstanding  the 
addition,  than  we  are,  at  this  moment,  for  church 
accommodation. 

Bat  if  wo  consider  that  we  shall  go  on  and 
build,  not  at  the  particular  annual  rate  at  which 
we  have  now  arrived,  taking  oue  out  of  a series 
of  years,  bat  at  the  progressive  rate  of  increase 
maintained  throughout  that  series,  we  shall 
have  supplied  the  deficiency  indicated  withiu 
the  present  century. 

This  idea  may,  at  the  first  glance,  seem 
unlikely  and  exaggerated.  But  the  only  guide 
to  forecasts  of  an  arithmetical  nature  is  de- 
duction from  ascertained  facts.  It  is  not  more 
incredible,  at  a time  when,  as  is  now  the  case,  we 
are  actually  building  two  churches  every  week 
^from  foundation  to  top  stone,  that  we  shall  build 
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7.000  more  within  the  century,  than  it  was  i; 
1820,  when  we  were  building  less  than  te: 
churches  a year,  that  that  number  should  in 
crease  to  115  churches  a year  by  A.D.  1870 
Of  course,  we  pretend  to  no  positive  predictioi 
And,  indeed,  we  recall  attention  to  the  facf 
that  the  church-bnilding,  from  1851  to  186C 
was  one-tenth  less  than  that  during  the  pre 
ceding  decade.  Bat  this  multiplying  rate  is  ; 
function  of  the  increase  of  onr  population.  W 
find  it  to  rule  in  commerce.  In  the  coal  suppl; 
it  has  been  enormously  developed.  Ooo  thin] 
may,  at  least,  be  considered  as  certain  ; stagna 
tion  is  not  to  be  expected.  We  must  look  fo 
either  advance  or  decline.  Nothing  is  more  im 
probable  than  that  for  the  next  twenty  or  thirt; 
years  we  shall  spend,  even  approximately,  th 
same  annual  sum  in  church-bnilding  that  w 
are  spending  during  the  present  year.  It  i 
possible  that  we  shall  spend  less  j that  we  hav 
arrived  at  a turning-point  in  our  efforts  in  thi 
direction  ; that  we  are  at  length  on  a level  ivifcl 
our  actual  wants ; and  that  we  shall  build  ver 
few  more  churches  within  the  remainder  of  th 
century.  But  it  is  equally  possible  that  w 
shall  continue  to  build,  and  that,  as  at  preseni 
each  successful  effort  will  bo  the  fruitful  paren 
of  many  more.  As  far  as  the  statistics  indicate 
such  will  bo  the  case.  And,  in  that  event,  th. 
nineteenth  century  will  have  witnessed,  not  onl; 
the  restoration  and  repairs  of  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  old  churches  in  which  our  fathers  have  wor 
shipped  God  for  periods  ranging  from  one  t 
eight  centuries,  but  the  addition  of  at  leas 

10.000  new  churches  to  the  structural  wealtl 
of  the  kingdom, 

We  have  only  space  to  name  one  other  con 
sideration,  to  which  we  before  alluded.  Tha 
is,  that  we  may  calculate  on  one  certain  souro 
of  demand  for  new  churches,  so  long  as  we  ar 
unvisited  by  pestilence,  or  any  great  calamit; 
affecting  our  birth  and  death  rates.  We  ar 
increasing  our  population  at  the  rate  of  140, OCH 
per  annum.  Numerically  regarded,  that  is  mor 
than  the  addition  of  140  rural  parishes  to  th. 
kingdom  each  year.  Our  actual  rateof  more  thai 
115  churches  per  annum  does  not  come  up  to  tb 
requirement  thus  caused  ! Wo  cannot  there 
fore  hold  that  any  falling  off  is  likely  to  bo  fel 
in  that  portion  of  the  activity  of  the  architec 
and  of  the  builder  which  is  specially  directed  t 
the  erection  of  the  churches  of  England. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  FRENCI 
GALLERY. 

In  the  twenty-second  Winter  Exhibition  o 
“ Cabinet  Pictures  ” by  British  and  foreigi 
artists  at  Mr.  Wallis’s  Gallery,  one  side  of  th 
room  is  entirely  occupied  by  a work  whicl 
scarcely,  therefore,  comes  under  this  category 
This  is  the  “ Venice  doing  Homage  to  Catarin. 
Cornaro,”  by  Hans  Makart,  for  which  a specie 
gallery  was  built  at  the  Vienna  Exhibitior 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  history  of  Venice 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Giacopo  II.,  king  of  Cyprus,  espoused  a nobl 
Venetian  lady,  Catherina  Cornaro,  who  was  de 
dared  by  the  Doge  and  Council  to  be  th 
” Daughter  of  Venice,”  and  was  dowered  am 
feted  accordingly.  The  painting  represents  th 
nobles  and  merchants  of  Venice  bringing  thei 
congratulations  to  the  queen  elect.  She  i 
seated  proudly  on  a throne.  The  venorabl 
Doge,  in  scarlet  attire,  stands  by,  having  placet 
the  ducal  bonnet  on  her  head.  Before  hei 
children  are  offering  flowers.  A long  train  c 
visitors  approaches,  giving  the  effect  of  a procee 
sion,  without  its  stiffness  and  want  of  variety 
There  is  an  old  grey-bearded  man,  whose  poi 
trait  might  have  hung  on  the  proudest  walls  o 
Venice.  A tall  peasant  woman,  with  a vase  c 
brilliant  majolica  on  her  bead,  stands  like  i 
bronze  statue.  Behind  her  is  one  of  those  palt 
golden-haired  beauties  who  are  reared  only  ii 
Italian  palaces,  where  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sum 
mer  sun  leads  women  so  to  shun  its  light  that  the; 
become  fairer  than  their  Northern  sisters,  wh 
court  sun  and  wind  without  fear.  Quaint  form 
of  halberts  are  borne  by  the  guards,  breakin] 
up  the  end  of  the  group  into  picturesque  detail 
The  splendour  of  the  attire  lends  pomp  of  colou 
to  the  picture.  Catherina  herself  is  perhaps  th< 
least,  instead  of  being  the  most,  beautiful  ofth 
many  beautiful  women  there.  A charminj 
touch  of  nature  is  to  be  detected  in  the  delinea 
tion  of  what  must  be  a family  group.  The  mothe: 
of  Catherina,  herself  still  in  the  late  prime  !o 
her  beauty,  is  bending  anxiously  towards  he: 
daughter.  A little  sister,  of  some  three  or  fou: 
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^ years  old,  is  giving  play  to  unbounded  delight. 
Further  back,  an  elder  sister,  whom  some  men 
might  prefer  to  the  bride,  does  not  seem 
altogether  delighted  at  her  sister’s  “practice 
I how  to  bride  it.”  The  Bucentaur  lies  by  the 
dais,  at  the  right  of  the  picture. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  judge  of  such  a picture 
k in  so  confined  an  area  j but  the  general  impres- 
sion left,  after  all,  is  that,  granting  the  effeotive 
grouping  and  some  fine  heads,  the  value  of  this 
work  by  the  successor  of  Piloty  is  notin  proportion 
to  its  extent  in  square  yards.  It  strikes  us,  on 
the  whole,  as  a “ painty  ” picture,  notable  chiefly 
for  a carefully  arranged  composition,  a matter  in 
which  the  best  of  the  North  German  artists  have 
seldom  been  found  deficient. 

Turning  to  the  general  collection,  we  meet  at 
I the  commencement  the  well-known  name  of  W. 

Bouguerau,  whose  “Little  Marauder”  (2)  is 
; helped  down  off  the  garden-wall  by  one  of  those 
, graceful  gentle-looking  peasant-girls  whom  the 
artist  is  never  tired  of  painting,  but  whom  we 
I seem,  perhaps,  to  know  well  enough  by  this  time. 

, “The  First  Cigarette”  (17)  of  J.  B.  Burgess, 
which  occupies  a place  of  honour,  suggests  both 
I in^  figures^  and  accessories  the  inspiration  of 
Gor6rae5  in  character  and  incisiveness  of  touch 
and  treatment  it  is  quite  beyond  the  subjects 
from  Spanish  life  by  which  the  painter 
has  been  known  hitherto;  the  work  is  most 
conscientious  and  admirable  throughout.  F.  A. 
Kaulbach  (son  of  the  Kaulbacb)  sends  a 
very  prettily-concoived  work  under  the  title 
of  “The  Young  Mother”  (8),  who  stands 
in  tho  midst  of  a landscape  with  a back- 
ground of  light  fleecy  clouds  and  silver-stemmed 
bjrcb  trees,  in  keeping  with  the  prevailing  key 
given  by  her  light  dress  and  fair  complexion  ; 
the  success  of  the  painting  is,  perhaps,  rather  in 
• the  total  effect  than  in  the  figure.  The  same 
artist  sends  the  “Language  of  Flowers,”  an 
affected  representation  of  two  sentimental  young 
people  in  velvets  and  satins  in  the  middle  of 
a room  with  furniture  and  floor  polished  up 
ad  Ubitxtm.  To  see  what  can  bo  made,  in  paint- 
ing, of  the  sentiment  of  artificial  life,  let  the 
visitor  contrast  this  with  tho  work  in  the  opposite 
corner,  “The  Sonata  interrupted”  (38),  by 
Madrazo,  whose  remarkably  original  style  we 
took  note  of  when  his  first  contributions  were 
sent  to  this  gallery  two  or  three  years  since. 
The  heroine  here  has  suddenly  received  a bouquet 
and  a note  of  peculiar  interest ; she  has  risen 
and  stands  with  her  back  to  the  instrument, 
thoughtfully  and  half  sadly  : the  scale  of  colonr 
is  most  remarkable,  and  in  itself  proclaims  the 
painter’s  Spanish  origin,  but  the  harmony  is 
completely  successful,  and  there  is  the  same 
full,  rich,  and  free  touch  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Bilk  dress,  the  flowers,  the  accessories  generally, 
which  marked  out  the  artist’s  works  from  the 
first  as  those  of  a thoroughly  original  painter. 
Such  a work,  so  suggestive  in  association  and 
rich  in  colour,  is  worth  a score  of  the  cottage  and 
peasantry  scenes  in  which  many  artists  seem  to 
think  all  the  interest  and  sentiment  of  life  is 
concentrated. 

Another  artist  who  seems  to  be  striking  out 
a path  for  himself  is  F.  A.  Bridgman,  whose  little 
work  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  we  alluded  to  last 
week  ; his  “Cairo  Courtship”  (62)  is  an  admirable 
study  of  bright  strong  colour,  unflinchingly 
dealt  with.  Vibert’s  “Unequal  Contest”  (at 
cards)  should  be  noticed  j the  attitude  and 
expression  of  the  shrewd  old  monk,  who  baa  his 
finger  and  thumb  on  the  card  he  means  to  play 
next,  is  almost  worthy  of  Meisonnier.  B.  J 

Bloramers’s"  Visit  to  Grandfather”  (45)  is  very 

individual  in  tone  and  handling,  and  shows 
admirable  expression  and  character  in  the  heads  ; 
the  figure  of  the  mother  is  open  to  criticism  ; her 
arm  is  certainly  too  long.  An  admirable  speci- 
men  of  the  drawing  and  modelling  of  arms  is 
to  be  noticed  in  Lecomte’s  “ Coffee-bearer  ” (7-i), 
which  has  other  high  merits,  but  unfortunately 
ihe  bands  are  not  doing  their  work,  and  the  tray 
and  coffee-pot,  if  held  as  represented,  must  over- 
balance at  once,  both  the  hands  being  towards 
the  outer  edge  of  the  tray,  while  the  principal 
weight  is  towards  its  inner  edge : oversights 
such  as  this  suffice  to  make  one  uncomfortable, 
even  in  looking  at  an  otherwise  able  work. 
Madame  Bisschop’s  “ Good  Night  ” (122)  has  all, 
perhaps  more  than  all,  the  lady’s  usual  excellence 
in  tone,  and  broad  and  effective  treatment  of 
detail.  Two  clever  little  works,  by  J.  Morgan, 
should  be  noticed,  “ Kept  Waiting,”  and  “The 
Flower  Girl”  (21  and  90)  ; the  former,  a small 
interior,  with  a girl  looking  out  at  the  window 
(with  her  back  to  the  spectator),  is  as  fortunate 
and  suggestive  a combination  of  low  warm  tones 


as  could  be  desired,  and  tells  its  story  admirably. 
Thirion’s  “Flax  Spinner”  and  “Young  Violin 
Player”  (100  and  40)  are  admirable  three- 
quarter  figure  subjects,  which  yet  seem  to  want 
interest:  they  are  deficient  in  character;  the 
last-named,  a young  girl  in  a velvet  dress, 
holding  a violin,  is  the  best,  and  in  tone  and 
manner  has  an  affinity  with  Sant’s  child  portraits. 
F.  Holl’s  ‘‘Deserter”  (109)  fails  to  interest  us, 
and  is  a singularly  repelling  subject.  Moreau’s 
“Idyll”  (135),  a kind  of  medley  of  classic 
or  ideal  feeling  with  rustic  figures  and  faces,  is 
rather  interesting.  Among  the  very  small  works 
which  one  always  finds  among  modern  French 
paintings,  Chevilliard’s  study  (G)  of  an  old  priest 
smirking  over  the  handbill  of  the  “Monarchical 
Candidate  ” (in  which  the  words  Pays  and  Patrie 
appear  in  flourishing  capitals)  is  as  admirable 
and  full  of  humour  as  its  companion,  No,  7,  is 
silly.  The  little  painting  by  Castres  of  the 
wounded  soldier  at  the  door  of  “ L’Ambulance 
Civile”  (15),  is  another  very  clever  little  thing. 
E.  Frero’s  “ New  Earrings”  is  pretty  ; scarcely 
up  to  his  mark.  Schlesiuger’s  “Haidee”  (9)  is 
a very  pleasing  and  truthful  conception  of  the 
character  (if  it  can  be  called  one)  ; quite  radiant 
and  thoughtless.  Dicksee’s  “Hermione”  we 
cannot  care  for ; any  more  than  we  can  under- 
stand  the  merits  of  a large  “ Boaz  and  Ruth,” 
by  another  artist,  or  to  what  such  a work  owes 
its  prominent  place  on  the  walls. 

Braith’s  two  cattle-pieccs  (11  and  25)  are 
remarkable  in  their  way,  as  paintings  of  cattle, 
not  as  pictures.  Among  landscapes  are  two  by 
Munthe,  winter  scenes,  of  which  No.  41,  withafiue 
effect  of  evening  light,  shows  much  feeling.  Two 
or  three  works  by  Leader  show  more  tone  and 
atmosphere  than  we  have  been  used  to  in  bis 
(generally)  very  hard  landscapes.  Meyerheim, 
generally  one  of  the  best  landscape  contributors 
to  the  spring  exhibitions  in  this  gallery,  has  one 
good  but  not  remarkable  work,  “ Shade  and 
Sunshine”  (59).  “A  Dutch  Galliot”  (69),  by 
Clara  Montalba,  is  a fine  study  of  transparent 
water.  Collier’s  “Fine  Weather  on  the  Coast  of 
Cornwall”  (88),  Baron  de  Lyoncourt’s  “Twilight 
in  the  Marshes,  Belgium”  (80),  Marie’s  “Dutch 
Canal”  (112),  are  good  little  landscapes;  J. 
Linnell,  sen.,  has  one  in  his  well-known  style; 
and  a very  small  but  really  original  bit  of  effect 
should  be  noted  in  “ Morning  after  Rain”  (92), 
by  A.  F.  Grace.  The  “Peaches  and  Green, 
gages”  (22),  by  Madame  Muraton,  are  delight- 
fully fresh  and  juicy  in  appearance,  and,  with 
the  haW.glass  of  Chablis  flanking  them,  look  so 
inviting  that  even  the  critic  is  disarmed  at  the 
sight. 


“THE  FIFTH  OF  NOVEMBER.” 

MESSRS,  brock’s  ^REWORKS  FACTORY. 

Pilgrimages  to  divers  shrines  and  places 
being  so  much  in  vogue,  the  idea  suggests  itself 
that  a pilgrimage  to  a firework  factory,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Fifth  of  November,  Guy  Fawkes’s 
day,  and  some  account  of  it,  may  be  in  some 
degree  interesting  and  opportune. 

There  are  few  firework  factories  in  this 
country,  if  any,  on  as  large  a scale  as  those  of 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Brock  & Co.,  of  Nunhead-green  ; 
and  few  firms  that  have  made  pyrotechnic 
displays  so  numerous  or  so  grand,  as  those  of 
Messrs.  Brock  & Co.  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on 
the  Bosphorus,  and  elsewhere ; few,  if  any,  that 
have  ministered  by  their  art  to  tho  gratification 
of  so  many  millions  of  spectators. 

Nunhead-green  is  a pleasant  locality,  that  once 
upon  a time  was  a little  detached  hamlet,  com- 
posed of  a few  ancient  buildings,  some  of  which 
still  remain,  but  have  the  spaces  between  them 
filled  up  with  rows  of  bouses  of  the  modern  time  ; 
and  radiating  from  the  green  are  streets  and 
roads  lined  with  houses  that  have  been  built,  as 
Peter  Pindar’s  razors  were  made,  “ to  sell.”  In 
evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  tho  hamlet,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  successive  occupiers  of 
the  hostelry  that  flanks  the  green  have  held  their 
licence  continuously  for  200  years. 

Our  destination,  however,  is  beyond  the  con. 
fines  of  the  green,  to  the  large  pasture  field  of 
7i  acres,  in  which  Messrs.  Brock’s  fireworks 
manufactory  is  situated.  To  designate  the 
place  a factory  is  to  apply  a misnomer,  inas- 
much as  the  work  is  carried  on  in  a group  of 
small  huts,  widely  detached  from  each  other, 
and  all  of  tho  most  unpretending  appearance 
exterually.  Anticipating,  however,  inspection 
of  the  interiors,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  many 
of  them  are  very  profusely  ornamented  with 
cuttings  from  the  illustrated  papers  and  other 
engravings.  These  detached  erections,  huts,  aud 


sheds,  are  twenty.five  in  number  (Mr.  C.  T. 
Brock  commenced  in  1866  with  four  of  them), 
of  which  three  only,  magazines,  are  of  brick ; 
the  others  have  boarded  ends  and  sides,  and 
light  roofs  covered  with  tiles.  They  vary  in 
size  from  10  superficial  yards  of  floor  space  to 
about  16  yards,  with  three  exceptions  of  erec- 
tions that  are  much  larger. 

Fites  and  fireworks  being  over  for  the  season 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  uninitiated  may  be 
apt  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Brock’s  occupation,  if 
not  his  name,  has  gone  for  a time,  and  that  his 
works  are  closed  for  a space.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  October  and  the  early  part  of 
1*1  ovember  are  always  a time  of  great  pressure  at 
the  works,  and  in  no  part  of  the  fete  season  is 
the  spurt  BO  decided  as  it  is  in  anticipation  of 
the  November  ti’ado.  The  persons  employed, 
about  seventy  in  number,  are  generally,  for  tho 
greater  part,  employed  throughout  the  year,  a 
largo  proportion  of  the  articles  nsed  in  displays, 
and  other  kinds  of  goods,  admitting  of  their 
being  made  for  stock.  There  are,  besides,  orders 
coming  in  constantly  from  all  parts  of  tho 
country  for  “displays  of  fireworks”  on  tho 
occasions  of  births,  weddings,  and  silver  wed. 
dings,  flower-shows,  regattas,  openings  of  public 
parks,  gardens,  town.halls,  aud  various  other 
kinds  of  public  rejoicings  and  fetes.  We  found 
a large  display,  order  in  progress  for  a dis. 
tinguished  and  noble  family,  to  celebrate  an 
important  event  in  the  family  history. 

One  peculiarity  of  these  works,  that  can 
scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  visitor,  is  the  preter- 
natural  stillness  that  prevails.  Almost  every  one 
of  tho  huts  is  occupied  by  busy  workers,  but  not 
a sound  is  heard  nntil  the  several  huts  are 
entered,  and  even  then  the  sounds  are  of  the 
most  subdued  kind. 

Reverting  to  the  detached  positions  of  the 
huts  and  sheds,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
spaces  between  the  erections  are  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament 
bearing  on  the  subject.  The  charging-shed 
must  bo  20  yards  apart  from  any  other  erection, 
and  the  magazines  30  yards.  The  Government 
powder-magazines  are  placed  at  50  yards  apart. 
Messrs.  Brock  keep  tho  greater  part  of  their 
stock  at  Barking  Creek,  where  it  is  stored  in 
barges,  and  whence  it  is  brought  to  the  works 
as  required.  All  the  ingredients  used  in  firing 
compositions  are  received  in  a state  of  fine 
powder,  so  that  no  grinding  or  trituration  is 
required  in  the  works. 

The  proportionate  ingredfents  for  fireworks  of 
various  kinds  we  did  not  ask,  neither  did  wo 
inquire  as  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  bean- 
tiful  effects  are  produced.  If  we  had  made  tho 
inquiries,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Jones,  our  polite  and  communicative  guide  over 
the  works,  would  have  satisfied  our  curiosity.  Wo 
may  here  state,  in  brief,  that  the  principal  in- 
gredients  that  enter  into  the  firing  and  composi- 
tions employed,  as  may  bo  supposed,  in  a great 
variety  of  combinations,  are  gunpowder  and  its 
constituents, — charcoal,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre ; 
and,  chiefly  for  stars  and  coloured  fire,  oxychlo- 
ride of  copper,  chlorate  of  potash,  chlorate  of 
baryta,  nitrate  of  baryta,  nitrate  of  strontia, 
carbonafo  of  strontia,  magnesium,  orpiment, 
shollao,  steel-filings,  and  a few  other  ingredients. 

The  first  erection  reached  on  entering  the  yard 
is  the  men’s  dressing-room,  where  those  who  are 
required  to  change  their  shoes  for  list  slippers,  or 
to  change  other  parts  of  their  clothing,  do  so. 
Each  man  has  his  own  place  and  numbered 
hook. 

The  three  largest  erections  on  tho  ground  stand 
in  a line  at  a short  distance  from  the  road.  Their 
origin  is  rather  remarkable.  In  the  time  of  the 
Franco-Prussianwar,the  French  officials  required 
to  be  delivered  with  the  utmost  possible  despatch 
2,000,000  paper  tubes  of  about  1 ft.  long  to  hold 
cartridges.  Tho  order  was  given  to  Mr.  Brock, 
the  three  wooden  houses  were  run  up  in  a few 
days,  and  the  order  executed  in  a remarkably 
short  space  of  time.  Tho  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  the  execution  of  this  exceptional  order, 
is  now  more  than  is  needed  for  warehouse-room, 
packing,  and  other  uses  in  connexion  with  the 
fireworks  business.  One  of  these  erections  pro- 
vides  a small  clerk’s  office,  a pay-office,  and  a 
large  warehouse  for  the  storage  of  tube  and 
wrapping  paper,  balloon  paper  (light,  strong,  and 
non-porous),  and  fancy  and  coloured  paper  of 
various  kinds  used  in  finishing  the  fireworks. 
Here  also  are  thousands  of  Chinese  lanterns, 
fire-balloons,  and  other  stores.  On  an  upper  floor 
stock  is  kept  of  the  various  sizes  of  shells,  from 
16  in.  to  ik  in.  diameter,  ready  for  filling;  also 
of  the  little  paper  cy finders  ready  to  be  charged 
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■with  the  ingredients  that  provide  the  stars  that 
discharge  coloured  fire  in  so  many  brilliant  and 
beautiful  tints.  We  were  informed  that  alnws? 
any  tint  could  bo  produced,  say  in  yellow,  from 
the  palest  lemon  to  the  deepest  orange  chrome, 
and  in  reels  from  the  palest  rose  to  the  deepest 
crimson;  but  the  public  like  the  colours  prononcei, 
a decided  yellow,  red,  green,  or  blue,  and  com. 
paratively’ little  is  done  in  the  production  of 
graduated  shades.  The  second  of  the  larger 
erections  is  a woi'kshop  in  which  the  men  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  paper  work,  rolling  the  tubes 
for  rockets,  Homan  caudles,  and  other  work,  and 
in  moulding  the  halves  of  shells,  which,  when 
pressed  and  dried,  and  dressed  on  the  edges,  are 
glued  together.  The  whole  of  this  paper  work 
is  of  remarkable  density  and  strength.  In 
making  the  paper  shells  a groove  is  pressed  into 
the  side  while  the  paper  is  in  a moist  state,  for 
the  passage  of  the  igniting  match  to  the  charge 
of  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar. 

The  third  of  these  front  erections  contains  a 
paper-cutting  machine,  in  which,  in  the  course 
of  a season,  brown  paper,  aggregating  acres  of 
surface,  is  cut  up  for  the  tubes  of  rockets, 
Homan  candles,  and  other  sorts.  These  tubes 
are  hard  rolled,  and  in  most  cases  about  ^ in. 
thick.  This  room  is  also  used  for  packing  fire- 
works, and  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  had  an 
immenao  pile  of  carefully-filled  cases  of  various 
sizes  made  up  and  addressed,  ready  for  despatch 
to  agents  and  dealers  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  railway  companies,  the  boxes 
are  duly  labelled  ” Ordinarily  Explosive  Fire- 
works.” Touching  the  “hazard"  incurred  in 
the  carriage  of  fireworks,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Messrs.  Brock  recently  exhibited  an  illus- 
tration in  the  presence  of  the  Government 
Inspector  of  Explosives  and  a number  of  railway 
mauogers.  One  box  full  of  fireworks  was  placed 
npoD  the  top  of  another,  and  the  top  one  inten- 
tionally fired.  Tlie  contents  wore  entirely  con- 
Burned,  but  the  contents  of  the  bottom  box 
remained  unsinged.  As  we  saw  them  packed, 
and  in  process  of  being  packed,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  little  possibility  of 
their  being  fired,  unless  they  are  surrounded  by 
flames,  or  have  ^e  wilfully  let  in  to  the  interior 
of  the  box. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  three  buildings 
to  the  front  there  are  numerous  interesting 
objects  connected  with  grand  displays.  Amongst 
these  are  large  wheels  for  the  display  of  Roman 
candles  and  the  intermittent  discharge  of  rockets ; 
pierced  boxes  for  flights  of  rockets ; frames  for 
devices,  and  numerous  devices  ; initial  letters 
for  celebrations,  ready  to  be  fixed  at  almost  a 
moment’s  notice,  including,  of  course,  the  legend 
“ God  save  the  Queen,”  and  “ God  bless  the 
Prince  of  Wales.”  Here  also  are  a portion  of 
Mr.  Brock’s  stock  of  mortars  for  firing  shells, 
of  which  ho  has  about  800  of  various  calibres. 
These  ho  purchased  from  Government  after 
they  had  served  their  purpose  in  the  peace 
rejoicings  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War. 
They  have  tubes  of  wrought  iron,  and  have  on 
the  outside  a close  coil  of  stout  steel  wire.  Some 
of  them,  that  have  been  recently  returned  from 
Constantinople,  where  they  were  doing  duty  last 
summer,  seem  to  have  had  rough  usage  there, 
that  has  released  the  wire  coil. 

The  huts  include  several  for  mixing,  several 
for  filling,  three  magazines,  and  two  or  three 
drying-sheds.  In  the  mixing-sheds  the  precisely 
proportioned  ingredients  are  first  mixed  by  hand, 
and  are  then  passed  through  a succeasiou  of 
sieves,  with  meshes  of  copper  wire,  until  the_ 
whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated  and  perfectly 
free  from  lumps  or  inequalities.  In  the  filling- 
rooms  we  found  hard  ramming  the  order  of  the 
day.  Rockets  Lave  a tt  paring  hollow  core  that 
necessitates  the  use  of  seven  or  eight  forms  of 
annular  rammers.  The  powder  is  added  in  small 
quantities,  by  means  of  a small  copper  scoop. 
At  every  sncctssive  addition  the  rammer  is  intro- 
duced, and  struck  smartly  by  a heavy  boxwood 
mallet.  The  rammers  are  also  of  boxwood.  In 
another  room  wo  found  a workman  operating, 
in  a wholesale  manner,  upon  five  gross  of  squibs 
locked  up  in  a frame.  Ke  was  supplying  them 
with  the  exploding  charge  of  powder. 

There  is  little  or  no  machinery  used  in  the 
works.  For  pressing  the  “ choke  ” upon  the 
Decks  of  squibs,  rockets,  Homan  candles,  &c.,  a 
somewhat  rude-looking  machine  serves  its  pur- 
pose very  efficiently.  In  the  next  hut  the  opera- 
tions consisted  of  pressing  into  cylindrical  form 
the  mixtures  that  furnish  the  coloured  stars, 
given  off  in  such  gorgeous  showers  from  shells 
and  rockets.  The  powder  ia  in  a damp  state, 


and  admits  of  being  hard  pressed.  These  stars, 
of  which  millions  are  used  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  have  hard  cartridge-paper  cases,  and 
have  each  wings  of  match  cotton,  that  renders 
escape  from  ignition  almost  impossible. 

The  last  sheds  visited  in  the  field  were,  one  in 
which  the  colour  stars  are  dried,  and  another  in 
which  the  lighting  matches  are  prepared.  In 
the  drying-shed  the  stars  are  spread  upon  trays 
with  canvas  bottoms,  and  the  sides  of  the  shed, 
which  are  hinged,  arc  opened  according  to  the 
condition  and  direction  of  the  wind.  The  match- 
making is  a ijroGosa  more  interesting  than 
cleanly.  Cotton-wick,  of  about  tho  thickness  of 
a quill,  is  drawn  through  a paste  made  of  gun- 
powder.  It  is  rough-cleaned  by  hand,  and  then 
drawn  through  a frame  laced  with  copper  wires. 
When  sufficiently  dry  it  is  dusted  with  meal- 
powder.  It  is  then  covered  by  tubes  of  cartridge- 
paper.  that  arc  made  to  fit  into  each  other,  and 
provide  any  length  that  may  be  required.  The 
device  of  the  Crystal  Palace  itself,  and  that  of  the 
Escurial,  at  Madrid,  both  of  which  have  been 
fired  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  had  each  an  area  of 
230  ft.  by  80  ft.,  and  required  about  four  miles 
of  this  cotton-match  to  light  them.  Every 
visitor  to  tho  Palace  must  be  familiar  w’ith  the 
lightning-liko  rapidity  with  which  the  zigzag 
lines  of  fire  pass  across  the  device  in  all  direc- 
tions, lighting  it  at  every  part  almost  in  a second. 
The  shells  arc  also  fired  by  the  cotton  match. 
The  mortars,  which  have  no  touchhole,  are 
placed  in  a position  nearly  perpendicular.  A 
charge  of  gunpowder  is  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mortar,  sometimes  in  a cone  for  the  smaller 
sheila.  The  match  ia  carried  down  to  the  powder 
past  the  shell,  in  the  groove  provided  for  it;  it 
comes  over  the  top  edge  of  the  shell,  and  may  be 
of  any  length,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  mortar  being 
fired  from  any  distance.  A match  is  passed  also 
into  the  interior  of  the  shell  by  the  opening  in 
its  top.  When  it  has  reached  the  proper  altitude 
it  ia  so  arranged  that  this  match  ignites  the 
charge,  bursts  the  shell,  and  produces  the  fiery 
shower  of  jewels  and  golden  rain. 

On  a great  display  night  it  is  usual  to  nse 
2,000  rockets,  flights  of  100  shells,  600  Roman 
candles,  and  dOO  colonred  lights.  On  such  an 
occasion  there  is  about  mile  of  rocket-stick 
used.  These  sticks  are  very  slight,  and  seem  to 
be  of  clean  pine  board,  sawn  one  way,  and  cut 
with  lancet  points  in  the  other.  During  the  last 
season,  on  several  occasions  more  than  200  per- 
sons  have  been  engaged  in  firing  displays  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  including  100  boys  holding 
coloured  lights  as  a salute.  At  each  of  these 
displays  I,-  ton  of  fireworks  are  burnt.  The 
cascades  of  fire  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
90  ft.  and  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  grand 
terrace. 

The  set  pieces  and  devices  are  all,  in  the  first 
instance,  drawn  on  paper,  with  the  colour  effects 
intended  to  bo  produced.  The  design,  in  pieces 
of  12  in.  square,  is  copied  by  the  workmen  in 
the  wood-framing,  they  in  their  tui*n  indicating 
by  patches  of  paint  on  the  wood  the  colours  that 
are  to  be  produced  in  fire.  The  tubes  and 
cases  containing  the  matter  to  be  fired  are  im- 
paled upon  spikes  projecting  from  the  face  of 
the  woodwork,  and  the  whole  are  united  and 
interlaced  by- the  firing-match  before  referred  to. 
The  practice  of  applying  coloirr  externally  to 
indicate  the  colour  to  be  given  off  in  firing  is 
practised  almost  invariably,  the  pointed  cones  of 
the  rockets  being  coloured  red,  green,  blue,  &c., 
according  to  their  character  and  contents.  Mr. 
Brock  was  mainly  instrumental  in  causing  the 
fire-works  competition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  1865,  at  which  the  well-known  Colonel  Boxer, 
then  of  Woolwich  Arsenal,  Dr.  D.  S.  Price,  Mr. 
E.  Chadwick,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  C.E., 
were  the  judges.  Mr.  Brock  did  not  compete, 
but  a result  of  his  connexion  with  the  directors 
was  his  appointment,  in  1866,  as  pyrotechnist  to 
tho  Company.  The  displays  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  have  been  witnessed  by  2,500,000  persons, 
and  Mr.  Brock’s  powers  as  a fire-poet  are  now 
pretty  widely  known. 


St.  Peter’s  Churcli,  Eaton-square.— A new 
organ,  of  large  dimensions,  has  been  erected  in 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Eaton  - square.  The  new 
organ,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  church, 
organ  in  the  metropolis,  has  been  bnilt  by 
Messrs.  Lewis  & Co.,  at  their  works,  Shepherd’s, 
lane,  Brixton,  and  contains  fifry-three  stops,  in 
addition  to  ten  couplers  and  sixteen  combination 
and  other  pedals.'  The  estimated  cost,  when 
finished,  is  upwards  of  2,5001. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
new  session  was  held  last  Monday  evening  at  the 
rooms  in  Conduit-street,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. 

A request  was  made  that  the  letters  from 
Mr.  Ruskin  with  regard  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute  be  then  read. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  intimated  that  in  the  address 
he  was  about  to  read  to  them  the  matter  should 
be  fully  touched  upon. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  that  there  always 
had  been  a wish  expressed  that  the  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Ruskin  and  the  Institute 
should  be  made  public;  but  this,  he  thought, 
was  not  desirable. 

The  subject  having  dropped,  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Harris,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Engineering  College, 
was  duly  elected  an  Associate. 

Mr.  Eastlake  (secretai’y)  then  read  a long  list 
of  donations  of  books  to  the  library,  stating  at 
the  same  time  that  various  sums  of  money  iiad 
been  received  towards  the  library  fund. 

The  President  said  that  he  had  first  of  all  a 
very  unpleasiug  duty  to  perform.  At  a meeting 
of  the  Council  held  on  the  13th  of  July  last,  it 
was  resolved  that,  in  conformity  with  bye-law 
16,  section  3,  of  the  rules  of  the  Institute,. 
Mr.  E.  'W.  Pugin  be  declared  no  longer  a member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  then  read  his  presidential 
address,  and  at  the  close  formally  presented  to 
Mr.  Pearson,  for  Mr.  Street,  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Institute. 

Professor  Donaldson,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address,  said  that 
after  an  involuntary  absence  from  the  Institute 
for  some  years  he  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
being  present  that  evening  to  hear  the  able 
address  of  their  President.  They  were  all  much 
pleased  at  seeing  him  looking  so  well  after  his 
recent  indisposition.  He  looked  up  to  Sir 
Gilbert  as  an  example  to  follow,  for  allusion  had 
been  made  to  pulling  to  pieces  cathedrals  and 
other  bnildings,  and  in  no  hands  could  their 
cathedrals  be  better  placed  than  in  those  of  their 
President.  Sir  Gilbert  bad  alluded  to  the  study 
of  buildings  being  a great  source  of  pleasure 
tbey  must  all  feel  this,  for  who  bad  not  in  his 
early  days  seen  noble  buildings  whiclihad  inspired 
them,  and  had  given  them  a gi*eater  stimulus  to 
study,  to  devote  their  hours,  striving  to  emulate 
those  great  men  who  had  gone  before.  The  five 
years  he  had  passed  abroad  had  been  the  period 
of  the  poetry  of  his  existence.  Their  President,, 
no  doubt,  felt  this  when  he  was  abroad,  and  no 
doubt  his  absence  gave  him  a stimulus  to  future 
exertions.  In  his  address  he  had  given  a pleasing: 
testimony  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  they  ad- 
mired  and  loved,  the  late  Mr.  Owen 'Jones,  than 
whom  a better  man  never  existed.  Ho_  was 
possessed  of  great  perseverance,  indomitable 
energy,  and  devoted  nob  only  his  time  and 
his  powers,  bub  also  a modest  fortune  to 
the  perfecting  of  a great  work,  the  Alhambra, 
which  he  brought  to  a successful  issue. 
He  (the  speaker)  was  sure  that  they  would 
all  look  forward  to  the  promised  memoir  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jones  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Digby  Wyatt, 
who  was  at  the  present  time  unfortunately  away 
through  indisposition,  but  who  he  hoped  would 
return  looking  as  well  as  the  President.  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt  had  an  appreciative  heart,  a 
felicitous  mode  of  giving  utterance  to  words^ 
and  was  also  one  who  believed  in  following  the 
views  of  the  men  who  had  gone  before.  He 
(the  speaker)  would  not  follow  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
into  the  question  of  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  The  word  “ gold”  was  made  use  of 
as  an  ornament  in  certain  passages  quoted  by 
the  President,  which  Professor  Donaldson  main- 
tained did  not  occur  with  respect  to  the  decora- 
tion. St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  should  be  a magni- 
ficent building,  which  should  excel  in  ornament 
and  decoration,  and  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  _ decoration  being 
treated  with  calmness  and  purity.  In  conclusion, 
he  begged  to  propose  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  for  his  address. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  having  seconded  the  pro- 
position, it  was  carried. 

The  President  having  replied,  the  Secretary 
announced  that  on  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  J.  Me  Vicar 
Anderson  would  read  a paper  on  “ Orwell 
Observatory,”  Mr.  Airy,  C.E.,  having  proraisM 
to  be  in  attendance  to  describe  the  scientific 
portion  of  the  work. 

Before  the  meeting  separated,  the  President 
stated  that  the  Council  had  not  been  at  all  sue- 
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cessful  in  the  securing  of  members  to  read 
papers  during  the  coming  session  j and  he 
would  urge  upon  those  present  the  necessity  of 
fiending  in  their  names  early  for  this  purpose. 


THE  INSTITUTE  LIBRiEY. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  already 
mentioned,  the  donations  announced  included 
some  thirty.four  volumes  from  Mr.  P.  C.  Hard- 
wioke,  P.S.A.,  fellow.  Another  donation,  from 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  V.P.,  of  copies  of  medals 
etrnck  by  the  Corporation  of  Loudon,  called  for 
a special  vote  of  thanks  from  the  meeting.  The 
medals  commemorate  noted  events  connected 
with  the  City  of  London,  from  1831  to  1872,  and 
they  are  now  enumerated  in  the  printed  cata. 
logue  of  medals,  busts,  stones,  &o.,  recently  com- 
piled  by  the  librarian,  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A. 

The  Council  has  also  approved  the  purchase 
of  several  important  books  from  the  sum  given 
by  members  to  the  library  fund,  and  they  cannot 
but  impress  on  the  younger  students  the  advan- 
tages  the  collection  of  books,  prints,  drawings, 
and  photographs  offers  for  architectural  re- 
fieai'ch. 

As  some  misapprehension  seems  to  exist  as  to 
the  evem7ig  hours  during  which  the  library  is 
open,  it  is  again  announced  that  the  librarian 
attends,  on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  even- 
ings, from  six  to  nine  p.m. 


EE-CONVERSION  OP  OROCKPOED’S. 

THE  NEW  LIBEILiL  CLUB. 

TnE  building  in  St.  James’s.Btreot,  for  many 
yenre  past  well  knownas  Crookford’s,  has  bean  pur. 
chased  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  Liberal  Club 
formed  under  the  anspioes  of  the  Duke  of  Devon.' 
ehire  and  others,  and  is  now  undergoing  extensive 
structural  and  other  alterations,  so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  the  requirements  of  the  newly.organised 
cluh.  It  is  only  within  the  last  twelve  or 
eighteen  months  that  the  building  was  almost 
entirely  reconstructed,  and  a new  frontage  to 
St.  James  s-slreet  erected,  in  order  to  convert  it 
into  an  auction  depdt  for  the  sale  of  works  of  art 
and  other  ynluablo  property,  but  the  enterprise 
resulted  in  failure,  and  the  building  is  now  being 
entirely  remodelled,  and  will  henceforward  bi 
known  as  the  Libera]  Club  House. 

Externally  the  building  will  not  undergo  much 
ohaugs,  the  recently.ereotod  now  frontage  to 
St.  James  s-street  remaining,  with  the  addition 
of  a dormer  story.  The  internal  alterations  in 
f regress  are  however,  very  extensive,  and  in. 
Tolvo  not  only  the  rearrangement  of  the  several 
apartments  and  decoration  of  the  interior,  but 
also  the  reconstrnction  of  several  portions  of  the 
structure.  One  of  the  heaviest  portions  of  the 
structural  alterations  is  in  the  basement,  which 
18  bomg  oonyerted  into  baths  tor  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  club.  The  sub-basement  is  also 
heiug  completely  rearranged,  and  converted  into 
.kitchens  and  extensive  onlinary  apartments. 
This  portion  of  the  building  will  be  eonneeted 
w.  ha  house  at  the  rear  of  the  main  structure  in 
Bennett.street,  from  which  there  will  be  lifts 
from  he  basement  to  all  the  upper  floors  of 
■the  club.  Iho  lai'ge  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  on  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  grand 
staircase,  will  be  used  as  the  morning  and 
reading  rooms  of  the  club,  and  these  are  both 
being  painted  and  decorated.  Pale  green  will  be 
the  prevailing  colour  in  the  mural  oruamenta. 
tion  of  the  apartments,  with  a dado  in  dark 
green  carried  round  the  waUs,  and  round  the 
«e  lings  there  will  be  stencilled  cornices  and 
fcetes.  The  grand  stairoaso,  the  walls  of  which 

SsteT'*  H ’I'?*'  “tique  Boagliola  fluted 
pilasters,  and  Sienna  soagliola  panels,  is  also 
undergoing  restoration  and  additional  orna. 
mentotiou.  The  noble  suite  of  apartments  on 
the  first  floor  are  likewise  being  decorated. 
These  apartnients  will  form  the  largo  dining, 
room  of  the  club,  with  two  smaller  dining-rooms, 
? ‘irewing.roora,  and  the  walla  and 
sellings  of  all  these  several  rooms  are  being 
painted  nud  decorated  with  enrichments  in  aolih 
The  staircases,  from  the  ground  to  the  upper 
pai  t of  the  building,  are  likewise  being  painted 
and  decorated,  with  a dado  and  stencilled  border 
.carried  round  the  walls.  When  the  building  was 
converted  into  an  establishment  for  the  rooon- 
tion  and  sale  of  works  of  art,  an  extensive 
picture-gallery,  extending  to  the  entii-e  width 
of  the  structure,  was  carried  across  the  upper 
story,  fronting  St.  James's-streot.  In  the  altera- 
tiong  now  in  progress,  this  apartment  is  under- 1 


’ ;oing  a complete  transformation.  The  central 
portion  is  being  converted  into  a commodious 
billiard-room,  for  the  eiclaaive  use  of  the 
members  of  the  club.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of 
this  apartment,  which  is  60  ft.  in  length  by 
3-i  ft.  in  width,  will  be  decorated  in  carton 
pierre.  The  other  two  apartments  will  be  bil. 
Hard  and  smoking  rooms  for  the  use  of  strangers. 
All  these  several  apartments  will  be  lighted  by 
a skylight  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  and  above 
them  an  additional  story  or  gallery  is  in  course 
of  erection,  which  will  contain  the  bedrooms  and 
•apartments  of  the  servants  of  the  establishment. 
In  addition  to  the  different  apartments  above 
named  for  the  general  use  of  the  members  of  the 
club,  there  will  also  bo  a number  of  private 
sitting-rooms,  and  likewise  bedrooms. 

The  alterations  are  being  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Phipps,  architect;  Messrs. 
Newman  & Mann  being  the  general  contractors. 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Tenison-street,  Lambeth,  is  exe- 
cuting the  decorations.  .....g/ 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  POWDER  STORES, 
NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 

A NEW  Company  has  recently  been  formed, 
called  the  Mersey  Ammunition  and  Powder 
Storage  Company  (Limited),  who  have  just  com- 
pleted and  opened  magazines  at  Holpool  Gutter, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mersey,  near  Helsby,  in 
the  county  of  Chester. 

The  powder-magazine  is  a building  77  ft. 
long  by  53  ft.  wide,  divided  into  three  compart- 
meuts.  The  ammunition-store  is  a separate 
building,  about  100  yards  distant  from  the 
magazine,  and  is  38  ft.  by  22  ft. 

They  arc  both  constructed  upon  similar  prin- 
ciples,  the  foundations  are  upon  solid  blocks  of 
concrete.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  stand  upon 
brick  pillars  and  arches,  set  in  cement,  the  floor 
being  7 ft.  6 in.  from  the  ground,  so  that  at  high 
tides  the  water  flows  under  and  around  the 
buildings,  to  the  height  of  4 ft.  or  5 ft.,  but  they 
do  not  present  any  obstruction  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  water.  The  buildings  are 
very  substantial  and  dry,  the  outer  walla  are 
built  with  a cavity  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole 
of  the  internal  brickwork  is  covered  with  board, 
ing  from  floor  to  roof,  secured  with  copper  nails. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  boards,  felt,  and  slates  j 
the  floors  are  constructed  with  very  strong 
beams,  the  boards  are  fastened  with  oak  pegs, 
and  covered  with  linoleum.  Ironwork  has  been 
avoided  where  practicable  in  the  interior  con- 
struction, and  no  brick  or  iron  is  visible.  Both 
buildings  are  protected  by  lightning  conductors. 
Corbelled  platforms  or  balconies  are  carried 
along  the  full  length  of  the  buildings.  A but 
for  the  (anploy^s  has  been  erected,  and  strongly- 
constructed  stages  jut  out  from  the  buildings  to 
the  edge  of  the  creek,  for  the  receiving  and  dis- 
charging  of  cargoes,  which  will  bo  conveyed 
from  the  magazines  by  means  of  wooden  trucks. 
The  powder-magazine  will  hold  400  tons,  and 
the  aramnnition-store  150  tons. 

The  Company  have  also  built  a house  for  the 
superintendent,  about  half  a mile  distant,  which 
commands  a complete  view  of  the  powder.stores. 
They  are  also  erecting  four  cottages  at  the 
nearest  village,  for  the  accommodation  of  part  of 
the  men  about  to  be  employed. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  Tinder  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  James  N.  Crofts, 
arcliitect,  of  Cook-street,  Liverpool ; Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  of  Chester,  was  the  contractor  for  the 
whole,  excepting  the  four  cottages,  which  are 
being  built  by  Mr,  Thomas  Davies,  of  Oscroft, 
near  Chester. 


THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OP  ART. 

The  Female'  School  of  Art,  in  Queen’s-square, 
Bloomsbury,  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Louisa 
Gann  and  an  energetic  committee,  contiuues  to 
make  steady  progress.  The  students'  paintings 
and  drawings  which  received  the  various  prizes 
allotted,  have  been  on  view  for  a couple  of  days, 
and  formed  a whole  quite  equal  to  any  we  have 
seen  there  before. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  successful  students 
of  tho  present  year  stands  the  name  of  Miss 
Alice  Hanslip,  who  has  no  fewer  than  a dozen 
subjects  on  view,  and  who  takes  the  Queen’s 
Scholarship,  value  30Z.,  presented  for  com- 
petition among  students  of  this  school.  Miss 
Henslip,  we  observe  from  the  report,  re- 
ceived honours  last  year  also,  and  achieved  the 
distinction  of  contributing  a life  study  in  chalk, 
which  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the 


Queen.  One  of  the  principal  pictures  in  the 
present  exhibition  is  a Belgian  woman,  in 
peasant  costume.  The  Queen’s  Gold  Medal,  for 
the  beat  study  of  modelling  in  clay,  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  Susan  Ruth  Canton,  for  a copy 
'of  the  “ Dying  Gladiator.”  Another  exhibit  in 
this  department — a copy  of  the  Venus  of  Milo — 
by  Miss  Angela  Mary  Marshall,  is  a work  of  much, 
excellence  and  promise,  though  it  has  failed  to 
secure  a prize.  National  bronze  medals  have 
been  gained  by  Miss  Jessie  Corcoran,  for  a Study 
of  Flowers  in  Water  Colours,  and  Miss  Alice 
Hanslip  for  a Study  from  the  Life. 

The  Queen’s  Prizes  go  to  Miss  Emily  Austin 
for  flowers  painted  in  oil  and  ornamental  analysts 
of  flowers;  Miss  Susan  Ruth  Canton,  study  in 
modelling;  Miss  Ellen  J.  Hancock,  study  of 
flowers  in  oil ; and  Miss  Alice  A.  Locke,  study 
of  flowers  in  oil. 

Third  Grade  Prizes,  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
painting  from  the  life  and  from  nature,  have 
been  awarded  to  the  Misses  Ellen  Ashwell,  Emily 
Austin,  Jessie  Corcoran,  Alice  B.  Ellis,  Ellen 
Hancock,  Alice  Hanslip,  Anne  E.  Hopkinson, 
Agnes  Jerson,  Jane  Lock,  Charlotte  Austin, 
Annie  Russell,  Julia  Clarke,  Hannah  Cole,  Ger- 
trude Hamilton,  and  Susan  R.  Canton. 

Of  the  sum  of  101.  10s.,  given  by  Mr.  Francis 
Bennoch,  for  prizes,  the  following  awards  have 
been  made,  viz. 3L  Hs.,  for  study  of  fore- 
ground  in  cil,  to  Emily  Austin  ; and  21.  28.,  for 
original  composition,  illustrative  of  a poem,  ” Sir 
Ralph  de  Rayne  and  Lilian  Grey,”  to  Susan 
Canton;  honourable  mention  to  Ellen  Ashwell. 
Mr.  Bennoch,  as  a further  encouragement,  has 
given  a second  extra  prize  of  11.  Is.  to  the 
student,  and  also  a personal  commission  to  the 
two  prize  students,  and  to  Agnes  leraon,  to  re- 
peat  their  illustratioua  in  a larger  volume. 

The  Juvenile  prizes,  given  by  Mr.  John  Hen- 
derson.  Lave  been  awarded  to  Miss  Rosalie 
Watson  and  Miss  Minnie  Hogg. 

The  Gilchrist  prizes  elicited  a spirited  compe- 
tition. Tho  advanced  prize  of  3J.  for  the  best 
outline  from  the  round  of  the  Laocoon,  has  been 
awarded  to  Ida  Lovering;  proxime  accessit  to 
Mrs.  Bacbmann.  The  Elementary  prize  of  2J- 
for  the  best  sheet  of  outlines  from  selected  por- 
tions of  ornament  from  the  flat,  has  been  awarded 
to  Emma  Jones;  proxime  accessits  to  Helen 
Bourne  and  Caroline  Codd.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  tho  Gilchrist  Trustees  have  agreed  to  offer 
a scholarsliip  of  SOL  a year,  tenable  for  two 
years,  to  female  art  students,  to  assist  in  enabling 
them  to  prosecute  their  studies  at  the  Female 
School  of  Art.  Things  are  evidently  looking  up 
iu  Queen-square. 


NEW  CEMETERY  AT  ELMER’S  END, 
BECKENHAM. 

The  laying  out  of  tho  grounds  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  District  Cemetery  Company,  between 
Anerley  and  Beckenham,  is  proceeding  rapidly, 
and  the  tenders  for  the  buildings  have  been 
published  in  our  columns. 

The  chapels  will  be  of  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  lined  inside  with  gault  and 
Pethor’s  embossed  bricks,  and  with  tiled  roofs. 
The  open-timbered  roofs,  the  seats,  doors,  &c., 
are  to  bo  in  pitch  pine,  tho  floors  laid  with 
Minton’s  tiling. 

The  consecrated  chapel  has  a chancel  at  the 
east  end,  with  three  two-light  windows  to  bo 
filled  with  stained  glass,  the  subject  of  the 
centre  one  being  the  “Raising  of  Lazarus,” 
the  “Raising  of  Jairus’s  Daughter”  and  the 
“ Widow  of  Nain’s  Son  ” being  the  subjects  for 
those  on  each  aide.  The  main  body  of  tho 
chapel  will  be  lighted  by  six  two-ligbt  tracery 
windows,  with  a rose-window  at  the  west  end, 
all  filled  in  with  stained  glass  in  geometrical 
patterns. 

A tower  and  spire,  85  ft.  high,  with  bell, 
chamber,  is  placed  at  the  west  end.  A waiting- 
room,  with  accommodation  for  ladies,  is  also 
provided.  Adjoining  the  entrance-door  a covered 
shelter  has  been  arranged  for  the  nndertakers’ 
men.  The  style  of  the  building  is  the  Decorated. 
Tho  other  chapel  has  similar  accommodation, 
but  is  of  different  design,  and  more  freely  treated. 
The  east  end  is  circular,  with  seven-light  windows, 
and  these,  together  with  a large  west  window, 
will  be  filled  in  with  stained  glass. 

The  tower  is  square,  and  finished  with  a ridge 
roof. 

The  lodge  for  the  superintendent,  which  will 
bo  placed  adjoining  the  main  entrance  in  Elmers 
End-road,  will  be  built  iu  red  bricks,  covered 
with  brown  tiles,  and  with  ornamental  bay 
windows,  and  barge  rafters  at  the  gables. 
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The  whole  of  the  work  is  being  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  architect, 
of  Bedford-row.  The  cemetery  is  the  property 
of  a limited  company. 

The  situation,  though  retired,  is  convenient  of 
access  to  a large  surrounding  neighbourhood,  and 
the  land  stands  high,  with  a gradual  slope  towards 
tie  south.  


THE  ARCBITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  report,  just  now  issued,  contains  also  the 
programme  of  the  new  session,  and  shows  pre- 
parations for  a large  amount  of  useful  work. 
Architectural  students  in  London,  at  any  rate, 
can  no  longer  complain  of  want  of  facilities  for 
a rigorous  study  of  their  profession,  and  we 
seriously  advise  all  who  have  entered  architects’ 
offices  to  take  immediate  steps  towards  becoming 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association. 

The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  papers  to  be 
read  at  the  ordinary  meetings  : — 


Nov.  6.  Address  from  the  President,  and  Reports  from 
the  various  Classes. 

Nov.  2''*.  “ Architecture  and  Landscape.”  Mr.  H.  H. 
Statham,  jun. 

Dec.  4.  “ Periods  of  Transition  in  Architectural  Stjle, 
and  is  the  present  Day  one  ? ” Mr.  A.  Payne. 

Dec.  18.  ” Tha  Annual  Excursion  To  Prance,  Angust, 
1874."  Mr.  E.  Sharpe. 

Jan.  8,  1876.  “A  Brick  and  Concrete  Church,— St. 
Mark’s,  Battersea  Rise.”  Mr.  W.  White. 

Jan.  22.  ‘‘On  the  Iniluence  of  Tradition  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Gold  and  Silversmith's  Work.”  Mr.  R.  H. 
Soden  Smith. 

I Feb.  5.  “Notes  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Brittany 
Coast.”  Mr.  R.  M.  Fulford. 

Feb.  19.  “'Queen  Anne’  and  other  Forms  of  Free 
Classic  Architecture.”  Mr.  John  J.  Stevenson. 

March  5.  “ ‘ Queen  Anne’  and  its  Rolutioa  to  the  Gothic 
Revival."  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge. 

March  19.  “ The  Development  of  Stoneware  andothi 
Fictile  Materials  for  Architectural  Purposes."  Mr.  John 
Sparkes. 

April  2.  Members’  Soiree. 

April  16.  “What  a Student’s  Course  iu  Architecture 
should  be.”  Professor!'.  Hayter  Lewis. 

April  30.  “Timber  Houses  in  Rorway  and  Sweden.” 
Mr.  F.  E.  Thioke. 

May  11.  General  Business  Meeting.  “ Valuation  of 
Property.”  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher. 

Way  28.  “Remarks  on  the  Detail  of  Cast  and  Wrought 
Iron  Girders,  and  their  Application  to  Building  Purpos 
Mr.  Richard  Moreland,  jun. 

June  11.  [Nomination  of  Officers,] 

••  Thoughts  on  the  Arrangement  and  Materials 
of  Town  Churches."  Mr.  James  Brooks. 
June  23.  [Election  of  Officers.] 

“ Tbo  Grammar  of  Architectural  Oruameut,’ 
Mr.  H.  II.  Stannus. 


The  new  session  was  opened  last  week  with  a 
conversazione.  The  president,  Xr.  G.  H.  Birch, 
having  delivered  bis  address,  the  prizes  won  by 
the  competitors  in  the  different  classes  were 
distributed  as  follows  : — In  the  class  of  design, 
lat  prize,  Mr.  P.  J.  Marvin  ; 2od  prize,  Mr.  L.  A. 
Shuffrey  j honourably  mentioned,  Mr.  A.  Ingle- 
ton  ; in  the  class  of  construction,  Mr.  Ilemmings  ; 
in  the  study  of  colour  decoration,  Mr.  Scott ; iu 
the  Architectural  Union  Company’s  esaminatiou 
for  measured  drawings,  Mr.  E.  J.  May.  Other 
prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Langford,  Mr.  \V.  T. 
Brown,  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  W.  S.  Jackson,  Mr.  Tan- 
ner,  etc.  After  the  distribution,  Professor  Kerr, 
Mr.  Spiers,  and  Mr.  Edis  briefly  addressed  the 
meeting.  


WATFORD  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
AND  SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Public  Library  in 
Queen-street,  Watford,  by  the  Earl  of  Verulam, 
has  taken  place  very  successfully.  The  building 
had  leen  well  arranged  for  the  occasion.  De- 
corations  of  plants  and  flowers  met  the  visitor  at 
every  turn,  and  the  lecture-hall,  where  luncheon 
was  laid  out,  had  plaster  casts  placed  in 
different  positions,  adding  to  the  general  effect. 
At  the  upper  end  was  a trophy  of  flags.  The 
elementary  room,  which  will  accommodate  forty 
or  fifty  students,  will  be  used  generally  for  the 
evening  classes  and  also  as  a lecture  and  class 
room.  The  antique  room  is  furnished  with  a 
large  number  of  casts  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment agents.  There  are  capitals  and  bases  of 
the  orders  of  architecture.  The  painting.room 
is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  morning 
pupils. 

The  meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  successful  competitors  of  the  School  of 
Science  and  Art  took  place  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  Earl 
of  Clarendon  presided.  There  was  a large  and 
attentive  audience. 

The  building  has  been  insured  in  the  Liver- 
pool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Office  for 
2,0001. 

Several  valuable  presents  Lave  been  made  to 


the  library,  which  already  contains  about  700 
volumes. 

During  tbo  year  classes  in  connexion  with  the 
School  of  Science  and  Art  have  been  conducted 
in  Building  Construction  under  Mr.  W.  H.  Syme ; 
in  Magnetism  and  Electricity  under  Mr.  Fair- 
man  J and  in  Drawing  under  Mr.  R.  W.  Hinton, 
B.A. 

The  Art  night-class  has  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a School  of  Art,  and  takes  its  place 
among  the  recognised  institutions  of  the  county 
for  high  art  education.  Dr.  Puckett,  late  head- 
master of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art,  has  been 
appointed  head- master. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  DOCK  BOARD  AND 
THE  NEW  LANDING-STAGE. 

At  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  the  Works  Com- 
mittee reported  that  they  had  received,  through 
the  engineer,  a letter  from  Messrs.  Brassey  & 
Co.,  as  to  the  progress  being  made  in  the  re- 
construction  of  the  landing-stage.  The  report 
had  been  considered  satisfactory.  The  same 
committee  recommended  that  iron  should  be 
substituted  for  wood  beams  in  the  construction 
of  the  Landing-stage,  for  the  South  Reserve, 
at  an  estimated  additional  cost  of  4,0001.  Mr. 
Hornby,  in  moving  the  confirmation  of  the 
committee’s  proceedings,  according  to  the 
Journal,  said  that  the  South  Reserve  Stage 
was  that  which  the  Board  were  having  con- 
structed, in  accordance  with  their  Parlia- 
mentary obligations,  at  the  Low-water  Basin. 
The  original  plan  bad  been  to  construct  the 
stage  with  wooden  deck  beams,  but  a question 
had  arisen  as  to  whether  it  should  not  bo  made 
the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  the 
committee  thought  it  desirable  not  to  make  a 
distinction,  but  to  have  both  stages  constructed 
with  iron  deck  beams.  As  to  the  extra  cost, 
something  would  be  gained  in  the  greater  dura- 
bility and  in  the  greater  safety  arising  from 
the  construction  being  of  iron.  With  regard  to 
the  progress  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  landing- 
stage  on  the  near  side,  which  was  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Spence  at  tbeir  last  meeting,  a report  bad 
been  made  by  Messrs.  Brassey  to  Mr.  Lister, 
and  forwarded  by  the  engineer  to  the  com- 
mittee ; in  which  they  stated  that  they  were 
using  all  possible  despatch  in  carrying  on  the 
work.  The  committee  thought  the  Board  might 
safely  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Lister  and  Messrs.  Brassey,  and  the  committee’s 
proceedings  were  confirmed. 


ST.  LUKE’S,  MIDDLESTOWN,  YORKSHIRE. 

Middlestown  is  situate  on  an  eminence,  and 
is  reached  from  Horbury  Bridge  by  a pleasant 
stretch  of  highway,  five  miles  from  Wakefield. 
Mr.  W.  Brooke,  who,  we  are  informed,  has 
largely  contributed  to  the  proposed  erection,  was 
presented  with  a silver  trowel,  and  ebony  mallet 
with  silver  rim,  by  the  rector.  The  stone  was 
then  laid  by  Mr.  Brooke,  who  said  : “ In  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ  we  'place  this  corner-stone,  in 
the  name  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost.”  In  the  cavity  of  the 
corner-stone  were  placed  papers  and  the  follow- 
ing  MS.  : — “St.  Luke’s  Church,  Middlestown. 
To  the  eternal  glory  of  God,  the  great  Architect 
of  the  Universe,  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  foundation-stone  of  this  Church  was  laid 
by  Wra.  Brooke,  Esq.,  and  J.P.,  of  Northgate 
Mount,  Honley,  October  17fch,  1874.  The 
Right  Rev.  Robt.  Bickersteth,  bishop  of  Ripon ; 
Rev.  J.  J.  Brooke,  rector  of  Thornhill,  and 
rural  dean,  donor  of  the  site ; Rev.  Henry 
Greene,  curate  in  charge;  Revs.  T.  E.  Har- 
greaves,  M.A.,  F.  R.  Grenside,  M.A.,  and 
R.  S.  Jukes,  assistant  curates  in  the  parish  of 
Thornhill  ; Mr.  F.  ^R.  N.  Haswell,  F.R.I.B.A., 
North  Shields,  architect;  Mr.  Robert  Kilburn, 
Thornhill,  contractor  for  foundation.”  The  new 
church  will  form  a conspioious  object,  and  when 
completed  will  be  easily  seen  from  the  surround- 
ing parishes.  The  structure  will  be  iu  the  Early 
English  style  of  architecture,  and  will  consist  of 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel  with  apsidal 
end,  organ  chamber,  choir  and  clergy  vestries. 
A tower  wiy  be  subsequently  added  to  serve  as  a 
porcb  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The 
nave  will  be  divided  from  the  aisle  by  an  arcade 
of  four  arches.  The  roof  is  intended  to  be 
arched  in  wood  in  a trefoil  form,  the  chancel 
having  braced  spars.  Accommodation  will  be 


provided  for  upwards  of  400.  The  contract  for  • 
the  foundation  has  at  present  only  been  let,  but  : 
it  is  expected  that  the  entire  edifice  will  cost  j 
about  3,0001. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

South  London.— The  Statistical  Committee  of  i 
the  Metropolitan  School  Board  deem  that  another  t 
school  is  needed,  between  Wandsworth-road  and 
Clapham-rise,  to  meet  a deficiency  of  478  > 
school  places,  and  additional  population  settled  . 
since  their  calculation.  There  are  two  inspected  i 
schools  in  sub-division  CP,  but  only  one  infant  [ 
school  in  CQ,  and  application  is  to  be  made  to  : 
the  Education  Department  for  authority  to  build  ) 
a school  for  500  children  in  the  latter  sub-division. 
The  Works  Committee  are  then  to  secure  a site  l 
and  erect  a school,  with  power  of  enlargement.  ■ 
Besides  this  several  new  schools  are  recommended  1 
in  Lambeth,  with  authority  from  the  Educa.  . 
tion  Department  for  500  children  in  sub-  ■ 
division  B,  where  tbo  calculated  deficiency  j 
was  114;  for  500  in  AR ; for  500  in  BK, 
deficiency  278.  In  Southwark  additional  ac-  ■ 
commodation  is  to  be  applied  for,  and  authority  , 
being  given,  the  Works  Committee  are  to  : 
procure  sites  and  erect  schools  as  follows  : — In  . 
sub-divisiou  A,  for  1,000  children  ; in  B,  for  500  ; 
in  C,  for  500;  in  G,  for  720;  in  AB,  for  1,000; 
in  AC,  for  1,000;  inAE,  for  750;  and  in  AG,  for  i 
720. 

Notting-hill. — New  School  Board  schools  have  ; 
been  opened  by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  at  Saunders- 
road,  Notbing-bill,  closo  to  the  Uxbridge-road  ; 
Railway  Station.  The  schools  have  been  erected  : 
to  accommodate  200  boys,  the  same  number  of 
girls,  and  300  infanta.  The  amount  charged  by  > 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Wigmore,  of  Fulham,  for  the  i 
erection  of  the  schools  was  7,000i.  The  whole  of  > 
the  construotiein  of  the  building  has  been  carried  : 
out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  De  Gough,  i 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Facer,  the  foreman.  i 
The  play-grounds,  it  may  be  stated,  are  more  ( 
than  usually  spacious. 

Brierley  Hill,  Kingsivinford. — New  School  i 
Board  schools  have  been  opened  iu  Moor-street, 
Brierley  Hill.  The  style  of  architecture  is  ; 
fourteenth-century  Gothic,  and  the  materials  ! 
used  in  the  construction  are  red  bricks,  relieved  ; 
by  Codsall  stone  dressings.  The  bnildings  com- 
prise a boys’  school,  a girls’  school,  and  an  infants’  i 
school.  Each  school  has  a large  class-room  at- 
tached ; and  there  are  besides  a Board-room,  a : 
clerk’s  office,  a library,  lavatories,  cloak-room, 
&c.  The  residences  of  the  teachers  occupy  one  ( 
corner  of  the  ground,  and  the  architecture  of  I 
these  is  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  achoolx.  i 
The  building  has  been  erected  in  accordance  < 
with  the  plans  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  the  i 
Mount,  Stourbridge;  and  the  tender  accepted: 
for  the  work  was  that  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Horton. 

Llangollen. — The  schools  lately  erected  at 
Llangollen,  by  the  School  Board  of  the  town,  i 
have  been  opened  by  Mr.  G.  Osborne  Morgan,  i 
M.P.  for  Denbighshire.  The  style  of  the  building  i 
is  simple  Pointed  Gothic,  and  the  materials  used  i 
are  red  Penygarth  bricks,  with  white  bricks 
inte'leaved  with  red  from  the  jambs  and  quoins. : 
Each  division  has  separate  lavatories,  and  the  < 
arrangements  for  heating  and  ventilation  are  of  ■ 
approved  construction.  The  roofs  are  of  Festiniog  | 
blue  and  Carnarvonshire  red  slates,  arranged  in  i 
bands.  The  total  cost  of  the  site  and  buildings 
is  l,4S9i.  The  buildings  are  intended  to  accom-  i 
modate  300  scholars.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Richard  Owen,  Liverpool ; and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Ellis  & Jones,  Towyn. 

Ooole.- — On  Monday  the  foundation  stone  of  : 
new  schools,  to  be  erected  in  Alexandra-street,  I 
was  laid  by  the  chairman  of  the  Boai-d,  Mr.  John  i 
H.  Rockett.  They  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  i 
Watson,  of  Wakefield  and  Doncaster,  and  the 
contractor  is  Mr.  Elliott,  builder,  of  Goole,  the 
ironwork  being  entrusted  to  Mr.  Richard  Cooper,  i 
also  of  Goole.  The  design  consists  of  three 
large  school-roomSjWith  class-rooms,  &c.,  namely,  | 
bova’  department,  school-room  71  ft.  by  20  ft., 
and  two  class-rooms  each  20  ft.  by  15  ft. 


Iiondon  Foresters'  Asylum,  Bexley 
Heath,  Kent. — A contract  was  entered  into 
with  Mr.  Vickery,  builder,  of  Belvedere,  Kent, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  for  the  erection  of  the 
second  portion  of  the  west  wing,  for  the  sum  of 
6551.,  and  301.  additional  for  the  boundary  walL 
The  brickwork  of  houses  is  commenced.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Potter  is  the  architect.  We  gave  a view 
of  the  asylum  some  time  ago. 
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PLAN  OP  NEW  BILLINGSGATE  MARKET. 


NIOHOLSOMS  WHARF 


NEW  BILLINGSGATE  MAKKET. 

Wf.  add  to  the  particulars  and  view  of  tlie 
intended  Billingsgate  Market  already  given*  a 
plan  of  the  ground  floor.  The  work  is  being 
done  by  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  & Co.,  builders. 


THE  ACCESSORIES  OP  THE  BILLIARD 
ROOM. 

On  previous  occasions  we  glanced  at  the  con- 
struction of  billiard-rooms  and  billiard-tables, 
and  we  now  give  a few  particulars  respecting  the 
subordinate  though  still  indispensable  accessories 
of  the  game— beginning  jvith  the  “ cue  ” and  the 
“balls.”  Simple  and  familiar  as  the  subject  may 
appear  to  some  of  our  readers  it  yet  affords  con- 
siderable scope  for  disquisition,  particularly  if 
we  began  to  enter  on  the  comparative  value  of 
the  diflerent  sorts  of  timber,  and  the  numerous 
varieties  of  ivory  of  which  these  accessories  are 


• Seepp.  866  and  868,  ante. 


composed.  Such,  however,  is  not  our  purpose  ; 
we  can  only  profess  to  supply  a few  constructive 
bints,  the  best  we  can,  in  the  briefest  manner 
possible. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all  good  players 
that  the  best  form  of  a modem  billiard. cue  is  a 
slender  tapered  rod  of  timber,  from  4 ft.  6 in.  to 
5 ft.  in  length,  varying  in  diameter  from  1 in.  to 
li  in.  at  the  larger  extremity,  and  from  i in.  to 
i in.  at  the  point.  The  long  cues  (called  “ butts  ” 
and  “half-butts  ”),  which  are  used  with  a 
“ rest,”  or  artificial  bridge  attached  to  a 
similarly  tapered  rod,  are  usually  from  6 ft.  6 in. 
to  8 ft.  long,  proportionably  stouter  in  their 
make  and  heavier  in  their  weight.  It  seems 
also  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  best  sort 
of  timber  for  a good  serviceable  cue  is  thoroughly 
seasoned  ash.  We  have  seen,  of  course,  many 
varieties  of  timber  imported  into  the  fabri- 
cation,  including  lance-wood,  hickory,  box-wood. 
Brazil-wood,  and  others  j but,  as  we  have  before 
pointed  out,  nothing  is  so  useful  and  so  endur- 
able as  ash,  and,  we  may  add,  of  course,  Scotch 


ash.  American  ash  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  as  being  too  b'ght ; and  indeed  we 
believe  any  other  variety  of  the  European 
fraxinus  than  the  Scotch  makes  the  cue  too 
supple. 

The  best  Scotch  ash  trees,  again,  are  those 
which  are  grown  upon  rock,  and  which,  from  this 
cause,  are  long  in  arriving  at  maturity.  Some 
of  the  beat  Scotch  ash  trees,  we  remember  to 
have  been  told  by  a good  forester,  are  grown  on 
the  Earl  of  Morton’s  estate  at  Dalmahoy  (Ayr- 
shire, however,  is  the  most  prolific  county), 
when  they  are  found  to  have  reached  their  full 
perfection.  For  our  purpose,  or  indeed  for  any 
of  the  numerous  purposes  to  which  this  valuable 
timber  is  applied,  the  root  cuts  are  to  be  in- 
variably preferred ; and  with  the  view  of  pre- 
serving the  form  and  direction  of  the  fibre,  it 
has  been  recommended  that  the  planks  should  be 
split  and  not  sawn  j although  a well-known 
maxim  in  woodcraft,  we  may  suppose  in  practice 
that  this  salutary  rule  is  often  departed  from, 
but  certainly  never  without  damage  to  the 
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article  whicli  it  is  intended  to  produce.  The 
seasoning  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on.  All 
the  planks  should  be  stacked  at  least  twelve 
months  before  being  cut  to  the  smaller  scantlings, 
and  all  good  manufacturers  accordingly  possess 
large  stocks  of  the  timber.  With  regard  to  the 
finishing  of  the  cue,  we  may  explain  that  great 
ingenuity  and  experience  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  execution  of  the  bench  work ; for 
perfectly  true  lines  in  the  shaping  of  a cue  are 
absolutely  indispensable,  and  it  is  no  such  easy 
process  for  even  a skilled  artizan  to  plane  a 
circular  taper  perfectly  true.  Even  after  this  a 
twist  may  be  observed.  Besides  there  must  be 
a certain  (sometimes  indefinite,  but  always 
necessary)  balancing  of  parts.  Some  cues  are 
longer  than  others;  some  butts  are  heavier  than 
others.  Certain  of  our  best  players  require  a 
greater  weight  in  hand  than  others,  who  prefer 
a lighter  description  of  butt.  For  this  reason 
many  of  our  finest  cues  are  elaborately  loaded, 
and  at  the  same  time  ornamented  at  the  end 
by  the  addition  of  12  in.  or  18  in.  of  boxwood, 
rosewood,  or  ebony,  which  is  often  beautifully 
incised  or  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl  or  silver. 

We  cannot  lay  down  any  precise  rule  as 
to  weight  and  dimensions,  but  we  have  uni- 
formly observed  that  the  best  players  preferred 
the  plainest  cue,  provided  it  were  perfectly 
straight  and  properly  balanced.  The  “butt” 
or  handle  should  be  well  flattened  on  one  aide 
(to  the  extent  at  least,  of  one-lhird  of  the 
diameter  at  the  base,  diminishing  to  nothing  at 
the  distance  of  about  12  in.),  in  order  that  it  may 
be  used  to  strike  with  when  necessary  ; but  the 
other  part  of  the  cue  should  be  quite  round,  and 
taper,  as  we  liave  said,  finely  and  gradually  to  the 
point.  Here  it  must  be  confessed  the  interest  of 
the  cue  must  culminate,  for  unless  the  point  of 
the  timber  rod  be  finished  mth  an  appropriate 
“ tip  ” or  buffer  (for  it  plays  the  same  part  in  a 
collision),  the  cue,  however  splendidly  made, 
would  turn  out  to  be  utterly  useless. 

The  “ tip  ” of  the  cue  is  in  fact  a question  of 
great  nicety  and  importance.  Captain  Crawley, 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
prefers  that  a piece  of  solid  ivory  should  be  in- 
serted between  the  extremity  of  the  timber  and 
the  layers  of  leather.  The  necessity  of  the  buck- 
skin is  at  once  apparent,  since  it  would  in  the 
first  place  inevitably  destroy  the  balls  sooner  or 
later  if  the  impact  were  made  with  bard  wood  ; 
and  secondly,  it  would  deprive  the  player  of 
that  elasticity  of  touch  on  which  all  good  strokes 
depend.  The  best  "tips”  are  usually  made  of 
two  layers  of  different  kinds  of  leather,  hard  next 
the  wood  of  the  cue  and  springy  at  the  top. 
What  are  denominated  "French  tips”  are  in 
considerable  request  for  fine  play;  and  these  are 
made  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  those  which 
we  must  recommend  with  the  hard  leather 
foundation. 

During  play,  of  course,  the  cue  " tip  ” should 
always  be  properly  "roughed”  and  well 
chalked  in  order  to  prevent  it  slipping  off  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  balls.  The  chalk  should 
be  fine,  quite  free  from  grit,  and  neither  too 
hard  nor  too  soft.  So  produced,  a good  billiai-d 
cue  is  almost  indestructible ; it  also  improves 
with  use;  indeed,  a favourite  cue  may  be  re- 
tipped and  kept  in  order  for  any  length  of  time. 
Every  well-appointed  billiard-room  should 
possess  a cue-rack — a movable  one  is  best,  and 
that  of  a circular  design  the  most  elegant — 
containing  at  least  a couple  of  dozen  ordinary 
cues  of  different  sizes.  In  addition  to  this  there 
should  be  a rest,  a half-butt,  and  long  rest,  and 
a spider  for  pyramids.  The  marking-board  is 
an  indispensable  adjunct;  and  a compound  board 
is  invariably  the  best,  being  better  adapted  for 
the  mai'king  of  various  games.  We  have,  how- 
ever, previously  said  enough  about  the  furniture 
and  paraphernalia  of  the  billiard-room.* 

We  must  now  say  a few  words  about  the  balls, 
which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  made  of  the  finest  sort 
of  ivory,  turned  from  the  solid,  perfectly  spbe- 
rical,  and  highly  polished.  With  two  exceptions, 
also,  they  are  all  curiously  dyed.  When  we  say 
the  finest  ivory,  we  must  be  understood  to  speak 
with  some  degree  of  emphasis ; for  there  are 
different  qualities,  as  some  of  our  readers  may 
know  to  their  cost,  and  the  distinction  is 
sometimes  nob  very  easy  to  make  out.  In 
fact,  the  term  we  apply  to  that  solid  white 
translucent  substance  "ivory,”  is  somewhat 
too  indiscriminately  applied  to  several  varieties 
of  osseous  matter.  In  the  first  place,  and  most 
notably,  we  have  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  the 
elephant ; also  the  teeth  of  the  hippopo- 


* See  pp.  561  and  729,  ante. 


tamus,  or  river-horse ; and  even  the  teeth 
of  the  walrus  or  sea-cow ! There  are  like- 
wise several  different  kinds  of  fossil  ivoiy  and 
vegetable  ivory  ; and  we  have  seen  or  heard  of 
billiard-balls  being  turned  out  of  the  whole  of 
these  spurious  varieties.  This,  of  course,  is  just 
one  form  of  adulteration,  to  use  a mild  phrase, 
chiefly  practised  by  inferior  manufacturers,  and 
by  them  generally  confined  to  the  pool  and 
pyramid  balls,  which  are  dyed  in  various  colours. 
Unquestionably  the  finest  and  most  valuable 
ivory,  and  that  alone  from  which  a good  billiard- 
ball  should  be  formed,  is  what  is  obtained  from 
the  tuslcs  of  the  African  elephant ; and  next  to 
that,  also  the  tusks  of  the  Indian  elephant — by 
preference  in  this  case  of  the  breeds  which  exist 
in  the  Archipelago.  This  ivory  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  all  inferior  sorts,  and  from 
ordinary  bene,  by  its  beautiful  texture  of  rhom- 
boidal  network,  and  also  from  its  character  of 
transparency.  The  finest  ivory  is  often  more 
transparent  than  superfine  paper  of  the  same 
thickness  ; and,  moreover,  if  we  place  a thin 
transverse  section  under  the  microscope,  we 
immediately  detect  a symmetrical  series  of  ■ 
curvilinear  lines  diverging  from  the  centres, 
and  interlacing  each  other  exactly  like  the 
engine-turning  of  a watch. 

The  finest  ivory  also  possesses  the  highest 
specific  gravity, — in  other  words,  the  finest  ball 
is  the  heaviest  one,  bulk  for  bulk,  and  therefore 
the  hardest,  because  of  its  greater  density.  The 
finest  ivory  has  likewise  something  of  a trans. 
parent  yellowish  tint  (which  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
the  oil  it  contains), but  this  changes  gradually  to  a 
beautiful  and  permanent  white.  Inferior  ivory,  on 
the  contrary,  when  first  cut,  is  perfectly  white, 
but  becomes  discoloured  and  dingy  with  age  and 
exposure.  The  best  billiard-balls,  therefore,  are 
made  from  the  finest  ivory,  and  turned  from  the 
solid.  Of  course,  the  points  of  the  tusk,  up  to 
2 in.  or  3 in.  diameter,  are  alike  the  most  suit- 
able  for  the  purpose,  and  the  most  economical. 
They  should  always  be  so  turned  that  the  centre 
or  core  of  the  tusk  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
ball,  in  order  to  avoid  the  slightest  bias  ; for  if 
they  are  not  so  made,  and  not  perfectly  spherical, 
they  will  not  roll  correctly,  as  our  readers  will 
easily  understand.  Indeed,  the  turning  of  a 
perfectly  spherical  billiard-ball  is  one  of  the  nicest 
processes  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  late  Mr. 
Holtzapff'el,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  bring  it 
to  something  like  perfection,  by  simply  reversing 
the  ball  in  the  chuck  of  the  turning-lathe  some 
four-and-twenty  times  before  the  process  of 
polishing.  Messrs.  Boroughs  & Watts  have  im- 
proved on  this  by  introducing  machinery,  which 
tarns  out  the  balls,  not  only  perfectly  spherical, 
but  corresponding  in  weight  almost  to  a single 
grain.  The  regular  billiard-balls  are  2Y*j»  in.  in 
diameter.  For  pool  and  pyramids  the  same  or 
smaller  balls  are  generally  used ; while  for  the 
French  cannon  game,  balls  from  2i  in.  to  3 in. 
in  diameter  are  frequently  made. 

The  oolouring.matter  in  use  for  staining  the 
ivory  red  is,  we  believe,  either  carmine  or  vermi- 
lion,  and  for  the  pyramid-balls  different  pigments, 
according  to  shade.  The  balls  are  usually  dipped 
into  a slightly  acid  solution,  then  dried  in  fine 
sawdust.  A good  deal  of  mystery  is  preserved 
about  the  dyeing  of  balls,  which  we  need  not  at 
this  moment  stay  to  unravel. 

What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  seasoning 
the  ash  for  the  cues  applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  ivory  for  the  balls.  The  best  makers 
allow  their  stock  of  ivory,  cut  into  rough  squares 
and  other  pieces,  to  mature  for  years  before  turn- 
ing out  the  balls.  Indeed,  after  every  care  has 
been  taken,  a billiard-ball  is  still  liable  to  bo 
affected  by  atmospheric  changes  ; and  has  been 
kno'cv'n  to  split  with  exposure  to  a severe  frost. 
Billiard-balls  ought  to  be  regularly  washed  with 
soap  and  tepid  water,  and  as  much  care  should 
be  given  to  them  as  possible.  Indeed,  the 
utmost  possible  care  is  necessary  in  the  treat- 
ment of  billiard-balls,  a circumstance  which  is 
too  much  neglected,  wc  are  afraid,  during  the 
game.  Those  who  have  watched  the  tremendous 
force  with  which  the  balls  are  sometimes  struck 
into  the  pockets  will  have  noticed  the  severe  con- 
cussion between  them  and  the  corners  of  the  table, 
often  causing  an  indentation,  and  sometimes  a 
chip.  This  is  now  to  some  extent  obviated, 
and  should  always  he  guarded  against,  by  cham- 
fering  the  sharp  corners  of  the  table-legs,  and 
even  by  interposing  a morsel  of  sheet  India- 
rubber,  at  the  point  of  contact. 

The  proper  complement  of  balls  is  two  sets  of 
three  each  for  billiards;  a dozen  of  diversified 
colours  for  pool  (put  into  a pool.basket) ; together 
with  a full  set  of  pyramid-balls  in  a triangular 


box.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the  Eussian  andi 
American  games  may  be  played  with  the  pool- 
balls,  while  for  the  French  cannon  game,  as  we. 
have  mentioned,  balls  from  2^  in.  to  3 in.' 
diameter  are  used,  but  seldom  needed  in  this 
country. 

In  concluding  these  brief  and  imperfect  notes 
on  a biliiard-room,  with  its  accessories  and  sur-i 
roundings,  we  have  only  a few  words  to  say.' 
There  are  lessons  we  may  derive  from  its  study 
in  the  actual  philosophy  of  construction  which' 
concern  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress- 
of  the  useful  arts.  The  whole  of  the  processes ' 
involve  the  utmost  exactitude.  The  room  itself 
must  be  well  heated,  lighted,  and  ventilated.  The: 
necessary  conditions  of  the  table  are  security  ini 
its  foundations,  rigidity  in  its  structure,  andi 
elasticity  in  its  cushions.  It  must  be  straight 
in  its  lines,  and  level  on  its  surface.  The  indis-- 
pensable  qualities  of  a cue  are  that  it  should  be' 
straight  and  well  balanced ; and,  finally,  those= 
of  a ball,  that  it  should  be  sound  at  the  core,  and. 
perfectly  spherical. 


RYDE  WATERWORKS  ASSESSMENT. 

THE  MAYOE,  ALDERilEN,  AND  BURGESSES,  APPEIi-' 

LANTS  ; THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  POOR  FOR  THEl 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  RESPONDENTS. 

This  case,  whicli  has  created  some  local  talk,! 
was  beard  at  the  Hants  Quarter  Sessions,  om 
Tuesday,  October  20th.  Some  months  since  thei 
council  appealed  to  the  assessment  committee  at 
Newport  against  the  increased  assessment  of: 
these  works  in  the  parish  of  Ryde,  viz.,  3001.  tol 
1,100L,  but  the  committees,  after  hearing  thei 
evidence  of  the  surveyor,  Mr.  Livesay,  of  Ventnor, 
and  Mr.  Blake,  solicitor,  decided  that  there  was 
no  case  for  alteration.  Thereupon  the  council 
resolved  to  appeal  at  Winchester,  believing  that: 
justice  would  be  done  them  there. 

Mr.  T.  Hawksley,  C.E.,  past-president  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  was  then' 
called,  and  stated  that  he  had  had  very  large: 
experience  in  the  construction  and  valuation  of( 
waterworks,  extending  over  many  years.  He  bad 
inspected  the  Ryde  Waterworks,  in  companyi 
with  Mr.  Stayton,  the  borough  engineer.  He! 
had  received  the  fullest  jiarticulars  from  him  of 
all  details  in  the  original  coa.t  and  working  ex-’ 
penses,  which  he  believed  to  bo  very  reasonable! 
and  reliable.  The  proper  method  of  assesa-s 
meut  was  to  assume  what  the  works  wouldl 
be  let  at  to  a hypothetical  tenant.  The  present 
rent  was  at  8d.  in  the  pound;  he  therefore; 
assumed  that  the  tenant  would  collect  that 
amount,  which,  with  the  out-districts,  trade  pur-: 
poses,  shipping,  and  building,  realised  (after  de-: 
ducting  voids,  &c.),  2,808J.  The  disburaementat 
in  salaries,  management,  working  expenses,  andi 
rates  and  taxes  deducted  from  it,  left  1,065L  as: 
the  net  rental ; and  after  allowing  for  interest  oqi 
tenants’  capital,  risk,  trade  profits,  and  renewals, 
it  left  300L  as  the  net  rateable  amount  for  all  thoi 
works  in  the  three  parishes,  which  are  rated  at: 
1,095Z.  under  the  new  assessment.  If,  however,  it 
was  held  that  the  full  schedule  prices  of  9d.  in  the: 
pound  were  to  be  charged,  it  would  increase  the; 
value  by  263Z.  The  proper  allocation  to  Rydei 
pariah  would  be  fifteen  twenty-sevenths  of  the: 
whole ; because,  taking  the  value  of  the  works  at: 
27,000Z.  there  were  15,OOOZ.  value  in  Rj-dei 
parish.  Such  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  fair: 
mode  of  apportionment. 

Mr.  George  Henry  Stayton,  C.E.,  surveyor  to  -I 
the  borough  of  Ryde,  was  called,  and  proved  J 
that  the  figures  supplied  to  Mr.  Hawksley  by 
him  were  from  actual  fact,  also  that  he  agreed; 
on  all  points  with  his  evidence  as  to  the  rateable-!, 
value  of  the  undertaking.  He  was  very  familiars 
with  all  the  details  of  cost. 

Some  rather  weak  evidence  was  offered  on  the 
other  side. 

The  decision  was  given  on  the  22nd  of  October,.: 
viz.,  that  the  assessment  of  the  works  in  Ryde  . 
parish  was  reduced  625Z.,  i.e.,  to  250Z.  net  , 
respondents  to  pay  costs.  This  gives  a saving 
of  75J.  per  annum. 


Ely  Cathedral  Restoration. — In  accord-i 
ance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Ely! 
Diocesan  Conference  in  July,  a committee  met  • 
at  Cambridge  last  week,  the  bishop  in  the  chair,: 
when  it  was  determined  to  take  steps  to  raise? 
subscriptions  for  the  rcbnilding  of  the  north- 1 
west  transept  of  Ely  Cathedral,  by  an  appeal  to  ' 
the  diocese  and  the  country  generally.  Theesti-t 
mated  cost  of  this  work  is  put  by  Sir  Gilbert' 
Scott  at  between  25,000Z.  and  28,000Z. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  ABROAD. 

From  a batch  of  Foreign  Office  reports,  which 
have  just  made  their  appearance,  we  glean  some 
information  of  interest  to  our  readers.  Eeferring 
to  the  public  works,  either  completed  or  in  course 
of  completion  in  Venezuela,  we  learn  that  three 
new  bridges  have  been  lately  built  in  Caracas, 
and  are  of  solid,  durable  construction.  A new 
Hall  of  Congress,  and  a University,  described  as, 
architecturally,  of  very  handsome  design,  are 
also  being  built  in  that  capital;  while  extensive 
works  are  in  progress  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
an  additional  supply  of  water  to  the  town  from 
a distance  of  thirty  miles.  A new  railway,  to 
be  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  is  also  being  con. 
structed,  under  the  direction  of  English  engi. 
neers,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  copper- 
mines  of  Aron,  in  the  State  of  Taracuy,  with  the 
port  of  Tuoacas,  a branch-line  to  the  town  of 
Sau  Felipe  being  in  contemplation.  Surveys  for 
a railway,  from  Caracas  to  the  neighbouring 
port  of  La  Guayra,  are  also  being  made  by 
English  engineers,  the  road  thither  having  been 
in  the  meantime  repaired.  Many  new  roads 
into  the  interior  have  been  projected;  some, 
indeed,  have  been  actively  commenced,  and 
plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  canalisa- 
tion of  some  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
Eepublic.  With  respect  to  public  works  in  La 
Guayra,  it  is  mentioned  with  satisfaction  that  a 
great  deal,  comparatively  speaking,  has  been 
effected  in  this  direction  of  late.  Public  offices 
and  buildings  have  been  and  are  being  renovated, 
whitewashed,  painted,  or  repaired,  on  which 
account  the  expense  this  year  has  amounted  to 
nearly  3,000  dollars,  while  last  year  the  expendi- 
ture under  this  head  was  over  7,000  dollars.  A 
railway,  as  noted  above,  to  connect  this  port 
with  Caracas,  has  been  taken  in  hand,  English 
engineers  being  specially  brought  out  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  the  works.  On  this 
account  the  expense  this  year  is  stated  at  about 
17,000  dollars.  The  roads  of  the  country  have 
also  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  repaired 
where  needful,  considerable  sums  having  been 
expended  in  that  way. 

Wirti  regard  to  public  works  in  Turkey,  the 
information  given  is  not  of  a very  copious 
character,  tending  to  the  belief  that  there  is  not 
much  enterprise  in  this  respect  manifested  just 
now  in  that  country.  From  Aleppo  we  note  that 
frequent  changes  of  Govornors-General,  and  the 
loss  of  a very  able  Engineer.in-Chief,  Mr. 
Huddan,  who  has  been  promoted  at  Constanti- 
nople, without  having  a successor  appointed, 
have  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  putting  a stop 
to  all  public  works  which  were  being  carried  out 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Eailways,  carriage- 
roads,  draining  of  pestilential  marshes,  opening 
of  water-conduits,  and  other  schemes  of  a similar 
character  have  all  been  abandoned  in  so  far  as 
active  steps  fortheir  construction  are  concerned. 
Intentions  of  working  them  are  still  professed, 
but  as  to  the  reliance  which  can  be  placed  on 
such  vague  purposes,  different  opinions  are 
entertained.  The  necessity  for  the  execution  of 
many  improvements  is  urged  as  being  very 
pressing,  but  this  fact  seems  to  have  little 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  authorities.  As 
an  instance  of  the  apathy  of  the  authorities  in 
this  way,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  carriage-road 
between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  such  disrepair  that  none  but  the 
roughest  kind  of  vehicle  can  traverse  it.  At  one 
time  there  was  some  talk  about  the  construction 
of  a line  of  railway,  but  this  has  now  altogether 
died  away,  and  the  road  continues  in  the  same 
wretched  condition,  while  the  other  roads  of  the 
district  are  equally  bad.  Credit,  however,  is 
assumed  in  that  two  lines  of  telegraph  viA 
Beyrout  and  Alexandria  respectively,  connect 
Jerusalem  with  Europe,  and  an  extension  has 
been  made  to  Bethlehem.  Complaints  are  also 
made  that  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ehodes  are  in  a most  impassable  condition,  not. 
withstanding  that  regulations  have  been  issued 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  reports  referring  to  America,  we  notice 
that  incidental  allusion  is  made  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  business  part  of  Boston,  and  to  the  public 
works  of  the  city  and  state.  The  large  section 
of  the  commercial  portion  of  the  city  has  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  a more  expensive 
manuer  than  formerly,  and  handsomer,  more 
commodious,  and  safer  buildings  have  been 
erected.  At  the  same  time,  seventeen  streets 
have  been  widened,  four  considerably  extended, 
and  a new  square  laid  out,  at  a cost  to  the  Cor- 
poration  of  about  5,000,000  dole.,  an  outlay  which, 
it  is  said,  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  in- , 


creased  facilities  which  will  be  afforded.  It  is 
further  mentioned  that  the  progress  of  the 
Hoosac  tunnel,  which  will  remove  the  great 
natural  barrier  to  a direct  railway  communication 
between  Boston  and  the  west,  is  satisfactory. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1825  it  was  contemplated 
to  open  a passage  for  a canal  through  the  Hoosac 
mountain,  bnt  it  was  not  till  1854  that  the  work 
of  tunnelling  was  undertaken,  under  a concession 
to  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railway  Company. 
In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  raising  capital, 
very  little  progress  was  made  by  this  company, 
which  finally  abandoned  the  enterprise  in  1861, 
when  the  State  took  charge  of  it,  and  in  October, 
1863,  resumed  the  work.  la  1870  a contract  for 
the  completion  of  the  tunnel  and  the  laying  of  a 
double  railway.trackwas  concluded  with  Messrs. 
Walter  & Francis  Shanley,  well-known  Canadian 
engineers.  Under  this  contract  the  work  was 
energetically  carried  on,  with  what  result  our 
readers  are  aware.  The  total  length  of  the 
tunnel  is  25,031  ft.,  or  49  ft.  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a mile,  and  its  coat  to  the  State, 
exclusive  of  approaches  and  other  outside  work 
connected  with  it,  is  estimated  at  about 
10,000,000  dols. 


EFFORTS  ON  THE  CONTINENT  FOR 
IMPROVING  THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE 
LABOURING  CLASSES. 

Writinq  to  members  of  the  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes, 
Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  says, — Theincreasing 
importance  with  which  this  subject  has  been 
regarded  in  various  European  countries  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  resolution  passed  at  the 
CoDgr&s  de  Bienfaisance  convened  in  Brussels 
in  1856  under  Royal  authority,  when  about 
twenty  delegates  resolved  unanimously  : — 

“ That  it  is  of  public  utility  that  the  working' 
classes  should  be  enlightened  by  all  possible 
means  with  reference  to  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  their  homes  in  good  order;  that 
the  instruction  of  their  families  should  comprise 
all  that  which  relates  to  the  cleanliness  of  their 
persons  and  dwellings,  as  well  as  to  the  benefits 
arising  from  good  ventilation,  the  evils  resulting 
from  damp,  and  the  neglect  of  sanitary  measures. 
Lastly,  that  the  study  of  the  science  of  preserving 
health  is  one  which  should  be  rendered  acces- 
sible to  all.” 

Since  the  above-mentioned  Congrea  de  Bien- 
faisance  took  place,  large  piles  of  workmen’s 
houses  have  been  built  in  Belgium.  'The  subject 
was  brought  before  the  Italian  public  by  the 
late  Marchese  Carlo  Torrigiani,  one  of  whose 
powerfully.written  pamphlets  I received  from 
him  whilst  living  at  Nervi,  near  Genoa,  in  1864. 
The  Marchese  was  at  that  time  at  Turin,  where, 
as  a senator,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  urging 
his  views  on  this  important  subject,  in  those 
quarters  where  they  were  most  likely  to  prove 
effectual.  His  work  contained  ample  informa- 
tion  relative  to  the  operations  of  our  society, 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  1844,  giving 
also  the  number  and  description  of  the  buildings 
it  had  erected.  But  it  was  not  by  such  publica- 
tions alone  that  be  proved  the  depth  of  the  con- 
viction  he  bad  often  expressed  to  me,  that  on 
the  state  of  their  dwellings  depends  in  great 
measure  the  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes. 
In  Florence,  the  city  in  which  was  his  ancestral 
home,  he  promoted  and  carried  successfully  into 
operation  a building  society,  which  has  erected 
a large  number  of  excellent  houses  for  workmen, 
mostly  four  stories  high,  dispersed  through  the 
city  and  its  suburbs.  Since  his  lamented 
decease  in  1865,  this  true  philanthropist  has 
been  succeeded  in  the  interest  he  took  in  these 
works  by  another  nobleman,  the  Marchese 
Gnerzoni. 

In  the  hope  of  assisting  to  diffuse  amongst  the 
Italian  labouring  classes,  as  well  as  among  some 
in  a higher  position,  more  correct  views  on  a 
subject,  for  the  wider  spread  of  which  in 
England  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  noble 
president,  I published,  a few  years  since  an 
abridged  Italian  edition  of  one  of  our  well-known 
works,  “ Home  Reform ; or.  Advice  to  the 
Labouring  Classes,”  originally  read  as  a lecture 
at  Harrow,,  afterwards  published  by  the  Society 
when  its  scientific  accuracy  had  been  kindly 
tested  by  two  learned  professors. 

Last  year  an  enlarged  edition  of  this  work 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Syndic  at  Rome, 
who,  unknown  to  me,  ordered  300  copies  of  the 
work  for  distribution  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city.  (The  work  is  sold  at  the  nominal 
price  of  10c.,  about  Id.).  Such  a proof  of  im- 
partiality  was  truly  worthy  of  a Government, 


which  studies  the  welfare  of  those  entrusted  to 
its  care. 

Two  acts  of  princely  liberality  have  not  long 
since  been  much  noticed  in  Genoa. 

The  Duchess  of  Galliera  and  her  son,  besides 
presenting  to  the  city  of  Genoa  the  well-known 
splendid  Palazzo  Rosso,  have  also  appropriated 
the  sum  of  two  millions  of  francs,  for  the  con- 
struction  of  houses  to  be  let  at  the  lowest 
possible  rent  to  poor  and  honest  artizans.  The 
spot  chosen  for  the  site  of  these  buildings  is 
Bisagno,  and  the  houses  to  be  erected  at  a cost 
of  about  100,000  francs  are  twenty  in  number. 
Suitable  houses  for  the  labouriug  classes  have 
also  been  erected  in  Modena  and  Parma,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  which  are  traceable 
for  their  origin  to  the  same  source. 

Nor  have  similar  efforts  been  confined  to 
Europe.  The  re-publication  in  the  United  States 
of  America  of  some  of  the  works  referred  to, 
has  been  followed  by  the  construction  of  large 
piles  of  workmen’s  houses  in  New  Tork,  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  a rich  merchant  of  that  city;  and 
in  Boston  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  American  Ambas- 
sador in  London  during  the  first  Great  Exhibi- 
tion  in  1851,  with  whom  I have  often  conversed 
on  this  subject.  Nor  can  I omit  to  mention 
Mr.  Peabody’s  generous  liberality  in  placing  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
one  of  whom  is  the  present  Earl  of  Derby,  in 
the  e.xpectation  that  it  would  be  employed  in 
constructing  workmen’s  houses  in  London,  in 
which  much  of  his  gigantic  fortune  had  been 
acquired. 


RAILWAYS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

None  of  our  Colonial  Governments  exhibit  in  a 
higher  degree  a spirit  of  enterprising  liberality, 
with  a view  to  the  development  of  the  resonrees 
of  the  colony  than  the  Government  of  the  Great 
Britain  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  as  New 
Zealand  has  sometimes  been  designated. 
Government  and  Government  officers  have  their 
hands  quite  full  with  railway  construction  and 
railway  surveys,  road- making,  water  supply  to 
the  gold-fields,  “prospecting”  for  coal,  and 
other  public  works.  Capable  engineers  for  the 
supervision  of  public  works  are  scarce,  and  their 
services  at  a high  premium.  To  meet  the 
demand  for  such  cultivated  service,  a corps  of 
Engineer  cadets  has  been  formed,  and  has  been 
found  to  work  well.  The  candidates  for  admis- 
sion  to  the  corps  mnst  be  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  are  required  to  pass  a Civil 
Service  Examination.  They  are  paid  802.  per 
annum  for  the  first  year,  and  have  a rising  salary 
to  the  fourth  year,  when  they  are,  if  competent, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Assistant  Engineer. 

The  Colonial  Bngineer-in-Chief  is  showing 
great  activity  in  pushing  forward  the  railway 
works  in  progress.  Messrs.  Brogden,  for  in- 
stance,  are  offered  a bonus  of  5002.  per  month 
for  every  month  between  the  time  at  which  the 
Auckland  and  Onebunga  is  actually  completed, 
and  the  date  for  completion  fixed  by  their  con- 
tract.  Favourable  reports  are  given  as  to  the 
progress  made  with  many  other  Hues  already 
let  to  contractors.  The  Waitara  and  New  Ply. 
mouth  Hue,  also  in  Messrs.  Brogden’s  hands,  is 
reported  to  be  “ progressing  satisfactorily.” 
The  first  section  of  the  Wellington  and  Mas- 
terton  line  completed  by  Messrs.  Brogden,  and 
maintained  by  them  for  three  months,  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  colonial  authorities.  The 
above  relate  to  the  Northern  Island.  In  the 
Middle  Island  active  progress  is  being  made 
with  the  Pictou  and  Blenheim,  the  Nelson  and 
Foxhill,  the  Greymouth  and  Brunner,  including 
a Buspension-bridge  over  Grey  River,  the  Can- 
terbury main  line,  and  others. 

The  lines  authorised  in  the  colony  aggregate 
1 010  miles  48  chains  ; and  the  appropriations 
by  the  Colonial  Government  for  railways,  in- 
eluding  10,0002.  for  surveys,  amount  to  5, 575, 4002. 
Of  the  aggregate  authorised  lines,  148  miles 
were  open  at  the  date  of  the  Engiueer-in-Chief’s 
last  report;  on  104  miles  the  permanent  way 
was  being  laid ; and  422  miles  were  under  con. 
tract,  or  674  miles  in  all,  open  or  in  progress ; 
the  remainder  had  still  to  be  let.  The  roads  in 
progress  are  very  numerous,  and  embrace  exten- 
sive aggregate  mileage.  Some  of  the  coal-fields 
await  only  the  completion  of  the  engineering 
works  in  progress  to  commence  their  full  de- 
velopment. In  a few  years  it  is  expected  that 
the  colony  will  be,  from  native  sources,  inde- 
pendent  of  imported  supplies  of  coal. 

There  ai'e  1,241  miles  of  telegraph  poles,  and 
2,523  miles  of  wire  in  the  colony.  Upon  these 
125-7382.  have  been  expended. 
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NEW  PROVINCIAL  BANK,  BUENOS  AYRES.— Ixtebioe  of  Poblic  Saloon. Ma.  Hexet  Hont,  AEcniTEcr. 


NEW  PKOVINOIAL  BANK,  BUENOS 
AYRES. 

Our  news  from  this  city  of  late  has  been 
chiefly  of  revolution  and  disorder.  By  way  of 
contrast,  we  give  our  readers  a view  of  the  prin. 
cipal  apartment  in  the  new  bank  buildings  lately 
erected  there  in  lieu  of  others  found  to  be  too 
small. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Alaina, 
in  the  year  1866,  the  first  steps  were  taken  in 
the  matter}  but  it  was  not  till  April,  1869,  that 
the  works  were  begun.  The  present  building 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and  as  it  was 
essentially  necessary  not  to  interfere  with  the 
general  busineas  of  the  Bank,  it  was  deemed 
pi-udent  to  do  the  work  by  halves,  so  that 
while  one  part  was  being  used,  the  other  was 
taken  down  and  reconstructed.  The  architect 
of  this  building  is  Mr.  Henry  Hunt. 

The  principal  entrance  is  from  the  Gallo  San 
Martin,  and  consists  of  three  massive  bronze 
doors,  which  open  to  a vestibule,  on  the  right 
and  left  hand  sides  of  which  are  the  respective 
entrances  to  the  Bill  Renewal  and  Ex- 
change” departments. 

Now  follows  a marble  staircase,  which  on 
either  side  leads  to  the  apartments  occupied  by 
the  directors  } between  the  flights  are  the  three 
doors  of  the  saloon  which  ^ve  entrance  to  the 
public,  and  lead  to  all  the  principal  offices. 

The  saloon  is  41  varas  in  length,  by  22  varas 
in  breadth  5 its  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
ceiling,  placed  at  some  distance  below  the 
rafters,  is  20  varas.  A vara  is  34  in.  English. 

On  each  aide,  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  are  the  different  offices,  all  cased 
with  iron  and  fireproof,  and  constructed  so  as  to 
be  made  available  for  enclosing  either  books  or 
money,  as  securely  as  in  the  best  fireproof  safe. 

These  different  offices  which  occupy  the  grand 
saloon  are  arranged  on  the  sides  of  the  latter, 
and  the  upper  part  of  them  forms  a gallery 


leading  to  apartments  at  the  end  of  the  saloon. 
In  the” saloon  at  this  end  are  three  doors  com- 
municating with  a yard,  13  varas  long  by 
13  wide,  containing  an  awning  and  other  con- 
veniences, a staircase  leading  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  building,  servants’  rooms,  a furnace  for 
the  burning  of  paper  currency,  and  the  appa- 
ratus for  the  artificial  warming  of  the  principal 
saloon  by  heated  water  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  first  floor  in  this  spacious  yard  is  on  oue 
side  destined  for  the  issue  of  notes,  with  all  the 
appurtenances  thereto  applying,  and,  on  the 
other,  for  the  service  belonging  to  this  all- 
important  department.  The  second  floor  can  be 
made  use  of,  when  necessary,  as  a private  dwel- 
ling-house, but  is  provisionally  destined  as  a 
general  archive  and  deposit  department. 

There  is  a saloon  for  the  daily  meeting  of  the 
directors  with  an  additional  saloon  of  the  same 
dimensions,  a sort  of  ante-room,  where  visitors 
or  others  may  be  at  their  ease. 

In  order  to  guard  the  building,  as  far  as  human 
means  are  concerned,  against  fire,  the  weather  part 
of  the  doors  and  windows  is  made  of  wrought  iron, 
with  a fence,  which  can  be  raised  or  depressed 
at  pleasure,  thns  rendering  the  building  abso- 
lutely imperviable  against  any  casual  calarnity  of 
the  nature  referred  to,  which  may  occur  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  All  the  interior  doors  are 
provided  with  iron  plates,  lined  on  the  exterior 
with  mahogany.  The  counters  and  divisions  of 
all  the  principal  offices  are  of  mahogany.  The 
iron  safes  of  each  office  are  fixed  within  solid 
brickwork.  The  establishment  is  provided  with 
apparatus  for  the  extinction  of  fire,  as  well  as 
with  electric  bells,  not  only  for  daily  but  nightly 
service.  For  the  latter  there  is  an  electric  cable, 
which  runs  underground,  and  connects  the  esta- 
blishment with  the  police  department,  so  that  at 
' any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  assistance  can  be 
I obtained  from  the  latter  in  case  of  need,  without 
a moment’s  delay. 


The  architectnre  adopted  in  the  exterior  of  the 
building  is  the  Roman.  The  front,  in  the  Gallo 
San  Martin,  from  the  pavement  to  the  first-floor, 
is  Ionic,  and  from  thence  to  the  roof  may  be 
considered  as  Gorinthian.  Above  the  centre  • 
door,  in  the  Galle  San  Martin,  is  a tower,  with  its 
clock,  attaining  a height  which  may  be  said  tO' 
command  the  entire  centre  of  the  city. 


SOUTHSEA  GONGREGATIONAL 
GHURGH. 

This  Ghurch  occupies  a commanding  position 
in  the  Old  Kent-road,  Southsea,  and  consists  of 
nave,  with  aisles  and  two  transepts.  The  nave 
taiDS  north  and  south,  to  a length  of  72  ft.,  and 
is  divided  from  the  aisles  and  transepts  by 
arcades  of  four  arches,  supported  by  columns  of 
polished  red  Aberdeen  granite.  The  walls  are 
built  of  the  black  flints  of  the  neighbourhood^ 
in  irregular  courses,  with  rjnoins  of  white  bricks, 
relieved  with  red  brick  bands  and  arches,  stuc-  , 
coed  inside,  hot  with  the  brick  arches  and  bands  ' 
showing  fair  with  the  surface.  i 

The  principal  entrances  are  in  the  north  front,  ] 
and  at  the  north-east  angle.  ' 

Foundations  have  been  laid  for  a tower,  with 
spire,  103  ft.  high,  at  the  north-west  extremity,^ 
but  this  has  not  yet  been  built,  nor  is  the  general  ‘ 
carving  completed.  _ “S 

The  church  is  seated  for  610  persons,  with  | 
open  benches  of  pitch  pine,  and  is  heated  by  ^ 
Haden’s  hot-air  apparatus.  Over  the  platform  i 
is  a window  filled  with  stained  glass,  by ; 
Messrs.  Horwood  Brothers,  of  Frome.  The  ^ 
other  windows  are  glazed  with  tinted  cathedral 
glass. 

The  total  outlay  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  about  4,6501.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  of  Portsea,.- 
was  the  contractor.  The  gas-fittings  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  E.  Tuck,  of  Bath  ; and  Mr.  W, 
J.  Stent,  Warminster,  was  the  architect. 
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DBSFEnX'S  LEiTHER  BOARD  EOR 
COVERING  EOOES. 

The  application  of  board  made  of  leather 
pario^B  for  covering  roofa  is  steadily  on  the 
increase,  especially  since  it  has  been  found 
practicable  to  impart  to  the  material  the 
required  durability,  imperviouaness,  and  its 
sine  quO,  non,  a great  resistance  against  the 
constantly  changing  influences  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Only  by  chan^g  the  mode  of  manu- 
facture, these  properties  could  have  been 
secured.  According  to  the  German  edition  of 
Engineering,  the  board  formerly  used  for 
covering  in  roofs  was  a spongy,  easily  com- 
pressible  mass,  which  received  a single  coat  of 
tar,  and  which  had  the  great  fault  of  softening, 
and  consequently  losing  its  consistency  in  a 
damp  atmosphere.  This  has  lately  been  super- 
seded by  a product  manufactured  by  P.  Desfeux 
and  others,  of  fibrous  matters,  possessing  a 
greater  substance,  such  as  leather,  and  which 
are  in  the  process  of  manufacture  impreg- 
nated  with  an  oleaginous  chemical  composition, 
imparting  to  the  material,  when  cut  into  sheets 
like  paper  and  dried,  the  appearance  of  real 
leather.  This  system  of  covering  in  roofs 
offers  considerable  advantages,  especially  from 
an  economical  point  of  view.  The  new  roofing 
board  is  said  to  be  very  light,  and  consequently, 
as  no  other  material,  suitable  for  slight  con- 
structions. 


THE  NEW  SYNAGOGUE  IN  PARIS. 

A WRITER  in  the  Jeiuisli  Cli/ronicle  gives  some 
particulars  of  its  present  appearance  : — 

Although  you  have  given  your  readers  some 
account  of  the  new  synagogue,  or  temple,  as  it 
is  called  in  Paris,  I still  venture  to  send  you  tho 
following  as  the  result  of  the  impressions  made 
on  my  mind  in  a flying  visit  through  the  gay 
capital. 

The  synagogue  is  situated  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Tictoire,  a very  narrow  thoroughfare,  but  cele- 
brated as  having  been  once  the  residence  of  the 
Rothschilds,  aud,  at  an  earlier  period,  ofNapoleon 
the  Great  when  he  was  General  Bonaparte.  The 
building  stands  back  some  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  from 
tho  line  of  houses,  so  that  it  has  a much  larger 
approach  than  the  width  of  the  street  would 
otherwise  allow.  Immediately  within  the  en- 
trance is  a very  large  vestibule,  which  leads  into 
an  inner  one  of  the  same  dimensions,  at  the 
sides  of  which  are  the  staircases  leading  to  the 
ladies’  gallery. 

_ I was  struck  with  the  magnificence  and  beauty 
displayed  on  all  sides.  The  seats  bn  entering 
face  the  Echal  or  Ark,  as  far  as  the  Tcbah  or 
reading-desk,  which  is  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  leaving  a middle  passage  or  gang- 
way  which  leads  to  the  steps  of  the  Tebah,  so 
that  there  is  only  one  ascent  for  the  Hazan 
instead  of  two,  as  in  most  of  the  London  and 
other  synagogues.  Beyond  the  reading-desk  the 
seats  are  placed  east  and  west,  and  f^urther  on 
is  the  choir — a circular  incloaure  made  of  oak. 
Under  the  galleries  on  each  side  are  chairs 
instead  of  fixed  seats  j on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  choir  are  private  seats  for  tho  members  of 
the  Consistoire  of  Paris,  the  most  notable  occu- 
pants being  Barons  Gustave  and  Alphonse  de 
Rothschild. 

There  is  a flight  of  stops  on  each  side  leading 
to  a throne  occupied  by  M.  Isidor,  Grand  Rabbin 
of  tbe  Consistoire  of  France,  wbo  sits  on  the 
right,  and  by  M.  Zadoc  Kahn,  Grand  Rabbin  of 
Paris,  wbo  sits  on  tbe  left.  It  is  this  part  that 
more  particularly  strikes  tbe  visitor  on  entering. 
The  throne  is  semicircular  in  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  velvet  chairs  for  the  Dayanim. 

In  the  centre  of  the  building  a third  flight  of 
steps  having  pillars  of  polished  marble  leads  to 
the  Echal  or  Ark  with  its  veil  or  curtain,  which 
is  a splendid  piece  of  workmanship  and  is  the 
gift  of  Baroness  Gustave  de  Rothschild  in  me- 
mory of  her  father-in-law,  Baron  James  de 
Rothschild,  and  I am  informed  that  the  working 
of  the  embroidery  occupied  a period  of  five 
years. 

During  prayers  this  curtain  is  drawn  aside  by 
an  unseen  band,  when  the  door  of  the  Ark  is  ex. 
posed  to  view,  and  being  gilt  it  has  a very  fine 
appearance.  When  opened  the  interior  is  highly 
imposing  ; it  is  very  spacious  and  is  intended  in 
Borne  measure  to  represent  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  Ark  or  Sanctuary  is  in  effect  a chamber. 
The  Scrolls  of  the  Law  are  placed  on  a raised 
da'is  at  the  back,  The  Hazan  enters  alone,  in 
humble  imitation  of  the  entrance  of  the  Priest 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  bands  the  Scrolls  to 


those  appointed  to  bear  them  to  the  reading, 
desk.  A glass  dome  throws  a soft  light  on  the 
interior,  and  gives  a solemn  and  sacred  appear- 
ance  to  it.  Above  the  Ark  and  round  tbe  semi- 
circle of  tbe  Sanctuary  are  stained  glass  windows, 
of  beautiful  design.  Among  the  devices  I noticed 
tbe  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  each  surmounted 
by  its  standard  or  device ; and  to  crown  this  im- 
posing Sanctuary,  the  ceiling  forma  a large  aud 
spacious  overhanging  canopy,  from  which  hangs 
the  “ Perpetual  Light,”  a massive  silver  lamp 
weighing  some  sixty  pounds,  the  gift  of  Baron 
Alphonse  de  Rothschild.  Round  the  arch  of  the 
ceiling  above  the  Ark  are  inscribed  the  words  : — 
“ Tu  aimeras  done  I'^tcmel  ton  Dien  de  tout  ton 
cceur,  de  toute  ton  dme,  et  de  toutes  tes  forces.” 

The  galleries  are  spacious,  the  upper  tier 
being  for  the  poor  on  high  days  and  holydays 
when  there  is  no  room  below.  Above  tbe  front 
gallery  is  an  organ,  and  round  the  arch  above 
are  inscribed  the  words : — " Tu  aimeras  ton  pro- 
chain  comme  ioi-mSmo.”  The  building  is  able  to 
seat  1,800  persons.  The  prices  of  seats  range 
from  22  francs  to  300  francs  each. 


DORKING  CHURCH  AND  CHURCHYARD. 

Through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  M.P., 
the  vicar  and  churchwardens  are  enabled  to 
undertake  forthwith  the  work  of  enclosing  and 
planting  a large  portion  of  the  parish  churchyard, 
viz.,  the  south-eastern  angle,  which  is  bounded 
by  the  footpath  leading  from  tbe  church  passage. 
High-street,  to  St.  Martin’s-place,  and  Mill-lane. 
Plans  for  the  restoration  and  enclosure  of  the 
whole  of  the  churchyard  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Driver,  architect  (under  instructions 
from  the  churchwardens),  but  it  is  not  intended 
at  present  to  deal  with  any  other  part  than  that 
designated,  even  if  funds  were  available  for  the 
purpose,  seeing  that  the  church  remains  in  an 
unfinished  state,  and  that  the  yard  must,  of 
necessity,  be  more  or  less  in  disorder  until  tbe 
completion  of  the  tower  and  spire,  south  porch, 
and  sacristy.  Tenders  for  the  dwarf  wall  aud 
wrougbt-iron  railings  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  the  architect,  were 
received  and  opened  on  Saturday  morning  last, 
and  found  to  be  as  follows  ; — 

Suilders’  Eilimales. 

Colls  & Sons £167  0 0 

Hamblen  Brothers 127  0 0 

Goddard  & Sons Tlo  0 0 

Lyna&  Dudley 113  10  0 

Iron/blinders'  EHimates. 

Bossiter £215  0 0 

Saubergue 19  6 

The  tenders  of  Messrs.  Lynn  & Dudley  and  Mr. 
Saubergue  being  the  two  lowest,  were  conse- 
quently  accepted. 

The  painted  window  just  put  up  in  the  south 
transept  of  the  restored  parish  church  is  one  of 
a series  of  subieots  arranged  by  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry  in  a general  scheme  for  the  windows  of 
tbe  nave  and  transept,  and  has  been  given  by 
Mrs.  George  Cubitt  (Denbies),  in  memory  of 
her  parents,  her  father,  the  Rev.  James  Joyce, 
having  been  formerly  vicar  of  the  parish.  Tbe 
cartoons  were  drawn  by  Mr.  H.  Burrow,  artist, 
of  London.  The  painting  and  glazing  of  the 
lights  have  been  carried  out  at  the  Whitefriai's, 
London,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Powell. 
A brass  underneath  the  window  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  ; — “ To  the  glory  of  God,  and 
in  affectionate  memory  of  James  Joyce,  M.A., 
vicar  of  this  parish,  who  was  bom  Nov.  2nd, 
1781,  and  died  October  fitb,  1850  j and  of  Sarah, 
bis  wife,  who  was  born  Feb.  8,  1792,  and  died 
May  12th,  1856  ; this  window  is  erected  by 
their  youngest  daughter,  Laura  Cubitt,  A.D 
1874.”  

SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 

St.  Alban’s  School  of  Science  and  Art.  — A 
meeting  in  connexion  with  this  school  has  been 
held,  Mr.  H.  J.  Toulmin  in  the  chair.  The  secre- 
tary  (Mr.  H.  Lanaway)  read  the  report,  in 
which  the  committee  announced  that  the  classes 
with  one  exception,  had  been  fairly  attended 
during  the  past  session.  About  seventy  students 
had  been  under  instruction  in  tbe  various 
classes  J forty-two  of  these  presented  themselves 
for  examination,  fourteen  obtained  certificates, 
and  cue  a Queen’s  prize.  Five  subjects  were 
taught,  viz.,  mathematics,  acoustics,  theoretical 
mechanics,  model  drawing,  freehand  drawing 
The  number  of  certificates  and  prizes  this  year 
was  not  so  numerous  as  on  previous  occasions. 
Daring  the  four  years  the  classes  had  been  in 
operation,  225  students  had  been  on  the  regis- 


ters, 147  had  been  examined,  and  about  eighty 
bad  received  certificates,  besides  numerous 
Queen’s  prizes.  Tho  school  is  not  entirely  self, 
snpporting. 

Hanley  School  of  Art. — The  annaal  meeting  of 
the  supporters  of  this  school  has  been  held  in 
the  large  hall  of  tbe  Mechanics’  Institution. 
Mr.  Robert  Heath  presided.  The  committee 
presented  their  annual  report,  and  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  works 
of  the  year.  The  increased  number  of  students 
having  occupied  all  the  rooms  in  the  school, 
f orther  provision  had  been  made  during  the  year. 
The  committee,  however,  regretted  that  they 
had  not  another  room  to  appropriate  to  the 
growing  wants  of  the  modelling  section,  since 
this  moat  successful  branch  of  the  institution 
required  greater  facilities  for  its  work.  The 
usual  examinations  were  conducted  in  April  and 
May  ; the  large  number  of  1,405  works  executed' 
during  the  year  were  sent  up  to  the  Department. 
The  Examiners  affirmed  “the  general  merit  of  the 
works  has  advanced.”  The  committee  congratu- 
lated Mr.  Bradbury  not  only  upon  the  general 
success  of  tbe  year,  but  also  upon  the  manifestly 
high  estimate  in  which  the  Department  held  Lirn 
as  a teacher.  Mr.  Bradbury  read  his  annual 
report. 

The  Leeds  School  of  Art  and  Science, — The 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  successful 
students  in  the  Art  and  Science  Classes  con- 
nected with  the  School  of  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution, has  taken  place  in  the  Albert  Hall,  the 
Mayor  (Mr.  Maraden)  presiding,  and  presenting 
the  prizes.  Mr.  Edward  Baines  was  also  present, 
and  there  was  a large  attendance  of  the  suc- 
cessful students,  male  and  female,  aud  their 
friends.  The  report  for  tho  year  ending  May, 
1874,  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Stevenson,  tbe  head 
master  of  the  school.  It  stated  that  during  the 
year  there  had  entered  the  school  a total  of  380 
students,  of  whom  125  attended  the  day-classes, 
and  285  the  evening  classes,  300  of  them 
attending  both  day  and  evening.  Upwards  of 
sixty  students  had  attended  a shorter  time  than 
one  quarter.  On  the  9th  of  April  the  collected 
works  which  had  been  executed  in  the  school 
during  the  previous  twelve  months  were  for- 
warded  to  South  Kensiugton  for  examination. 
Thirty.five  students,  sent  work  of  an  advanced 
character,  and  180  sent  works  in  the  elomentaiy 
stages;  altogether  215  students  sent  930 
separate  productions  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  report  of  the  official  examiners  upon  the 
works  transmitted  for  their  inspection  was 
highly  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  Seventeen 
students  had  had  awarded  to  them  twenty, 
two  prizes,  two  taking  two  prizes  each,  and 
one  the  very  unusual  number  of  four  prizes. 
In  the  National  competition  one  work  was 
awarded  a bronze  medal,  the  highest  award 
made  this  year  in  that  stage  of  art.  In  the 
schools  connected  with  the  institution  225 
children  receive  instruction  in  drawing.  The 
science  classes  report  said, — The  chemical 
classes  continue  to  flourish  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  George  "Ward,  who  reports  very  favourably 
of  the  pupils  during  the  past  session.  Tho 
increased  numbers  of  pupils,  and  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subjects  of  study,  have  been  very 
encouraging,  and  lead  to  the  hope  that  there  is 
a growing  appreciation  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  a knowledge  of  this  most  interesting 
branch  of  science.  The  number  of  students 
attending  these  classes  has  been  as  follows  : — 
Inorganic  chemistry,  40  ; organic  chemistry,  9 ; 
metallurgy,  14  j laboratoiy  course  of  practical 
chemistry,  29.  Many  of  the  students  passed 
the  science  examination  in  May  last,  and  A.  N. 
Pearson,  one  of  the  successful  candidates, 
obtained  a scholarship. 

The  Advantages  of  AH-Culture. — Mr.  Julian 
Goldsmith,  if.  P.,  has  distributed  the  prizes 
gained  by  tbe  Tonbridge  Art  School.  He  said 
he  considered  that  science  and  art  covered 
almost  the  whole  sphere  of  human  life.  Science 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  theory  upon  which 
they  carried  out  most  of  the  practical  works  of 
life,  and  art  was  the  result  of  that  theory.  The 
result  of  scientific  investigations  had  brought  all 
the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  present  day.  It 
was  owing  to  science  that  they  bad  the  electric 
telegraph ; that  they  were  able,  uot  only  to 
communicate  with  persons  by  post,  but  to  flash 
like  lightning  their  thoughts  to  the  other  side  of 
tbe  world.  His  definition  of  art  was  the  culti- 
vation of  all  that  was  beautiful.  The  taste  for 
art  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  too  widely- 
developed.  It  was  the  great  desire  of  those 
who  originally  established  those  classes,  aud  it 
ought  to  be  the  great  desire  of  every  employer 
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of  labour,  to  induce  the  working  classes  to  study 
carefully  the  principles  upon  which  their  work 
was  founded.  Tliere  was  no  doubt  that  many 
workmen  had  made  great  discoveries;  but  he 
would  say  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  English 
workmen  did  not  study  the  theory  of  their  work 
as  foreign  workmen  did,  there  was  a considerable 
danger  of  their  being  left  behind  in  the  race, 
which  was  never  won  by  the  sluggard  or  the 
laggard.  It  was  most  desirable,  therefore,  that 
those  of  the  working  classes  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity should  endeavour  to  cultivate  a taste  for 
science  and  art,  and  should  show  by  their  attend- 
ance at  the  classes  that  they  were  anxious  to 
become  something  more  than  mere  machines. 


ART  AND  RlTUALISiT. 

Sir, — In  your  recent  article  on  “Art  and 
Ritualism,”  you  invite  artistic  thought,  in  order 
to  throw  “more  light”  on  the  subject.  I beg, 
therefore,  to  communicate  the  following. 

I would  premise  my  observations  by  an  at- 
tempt,  briefly,  to  give  a definition  of  what  is 
understood  by  the  term  “art.”  I hold  it  to  be, 
in  abstract,  an  expression  of  the  beantiful  and 
true,  by  means  of  colour  and  form ; in  other 
terms,  the  language  of  beauty  to  express  feeling 
and  sentiment. 

Ritualism  is  a revival  of  medimvalism,  and 
medifcvalism  is  a corruption  of  the  beautiful 
and  true  in  art  as  it  is  in  religion,  as  I will  en. 
deavour  to  show.  Take,  for  example,  its  archi- 
tecture,  analyse  it,  and  what  do  we  find  its 
elements  to  consist  of  ? 

First,  foliated  and  floral  device,  often  in  luxu- 
riance, laid,  as  it  were,  upon  a framework  of 
geometric  shape,  connected  and  varied  by  means 
of  lines,  dots,  teeth,  stars,  and  such  like  things, 
with  occasional  representations  of  angels,  men, 
and  beasts, — mostly  ugly,  sometimes  hideous. 
Such  is  the  language ; and,  taken  as  a whole, 
it  possesses  a rude  kind  of  beauty ; but  it  is  only 
.a  debasement  from  a higher  standard  of  perfec- 
cion,  as  I will  presently  show. 

To  illustrate  the  expression  of  sentiment. 
Enter  one  of  our  cathedrals,  and  what  is  the 
kind  of  feeling  that  comes  over  yon  ? It  is  one 
of  gloom,  of  depression, — a loweringof  the  healthy 
tone  of  the  vital  system  ; and  yet  we  are  told 
this  is  a reverential  feeling,  proper  and  befitting 
Christian  worship.  The  fact  is,  this  does  not 
savour  of  heaven,  but  of  Rome ; it  is  sepulchral ; 
its  very  odour  is  mouldiness  and  chill.  And  what 
can  be  said  of  the  finery  in  connexion  with 
ritual  ceremonial,  for  it  is  quite  unworthy  the 
name  of  art  ? That  it  is  fitted  only  to  delight 
children.  One  thing,  however,  about  it  is  very 
significant — its  symbolism.  But  by  that  we  are 
thrown  back  into  the  childhood  of  the  world, 
into  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  darkness,  before  the 
beauty  of  art  bad  ever  been  realised.  But  it 
becomes  a mighty  power  in  the  hands  of  a priest- 
hood  now  as  it  did  then,  to  mystify  things  they 
do  not  understand. 

“ The  crying  want  ” is  not  for  more  ritual  and 
mystery ; for  the  mystery,  we  are  told  by  good 
authority,  is  revealed,  and  the  light  shines  as 
brightly  in  Christ  as  does  the  sun  in  the  firms- 
ment  to  those  who  will  behold  it.  The  want  is 
for  truth  and  beauty. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  best  art  produced 
under  the  influence  of  heathen  philosophy,  and 
see  what  was  then  attained. 

The  Greeks  seemed  to  have  discovered,  from  a 
close  observation  of  nature  and  application  of 
geometric  principles,  a law  of  beauty — as  well 
known  to  the  artists  then  as  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation is  understood  at  this  day,  which  enabled 
them  to  produce  not  only  temples,  but  the  com- 
monist  utensils  for  domestic  use,  which  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  world  to  this  day. 
But  it  was  in  the  temple  where  they  displayed 
refinement  of  the  highest  order.  There  not 
only  are  fitness  and  propriety  in  design,  but  a 
sentiment  of  purity  and  chastity  pervades  the 
whole  ; and  in  ornament  and  structure  there  is 
harmony. 

Colour  with  the  Greeks  was  of  little  import, 
nor  did  they  much  need  its  use  to  represent  their 
cold  philosophy.  Stoicism  is  stamped  on  all 
their  work — that  was  their  highest  ideal.  But 
Christian  art  demands  more  than  that : the  feel- 
ings cannot  be  ignored — they  must  be  moved, 
but  not  to  gloom  and  sadness,  but  to  a peaceful 
joy  and  cheerfulness.  To  this  end  colours 
rightly  applied  would  greatly  conserve. 

While  art  may  be  elevated  by  the  inspiration 
of  pure  religion  or  of  philosophy,  it  cannot  in 
reality  confer  any  spirituality  whatever  on  re- 


ligion itself;  we  know  it  did  not,  in  its  best  days,  ^ 
for  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  superstitious 
and  degrading ; much  less,  then,  the  religion  of 
Christ,  the  true  worship,  to  consist  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness, — an  ideal  that  defies  all  material  art 
to  represent. 

Led  us  hope  the  time  may  come  when  the 
architect  and  artist  may  appear  possessed  of  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  past  and  the  requirements 
ofthe  present,  and  with  all  the  technical  skill  to 
realise  what  the  world  has  never  yet  seen,  true 
Christian  art.  An  Old  Artist. 


THE  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  ART. 

Sir, — The  systematic  study  of  art  is  a subject 
to  which  I have  given  a long  and  deep  attention  ; 
I therefore  read  your  important  leader  of  last 
week  with  considerable  interest.  I have  not 
only  given  the  principles  of  art  a life’s  study, 
but  I flatter  myself  that  I have  established  them 
on  an  immutable  basis, — the  basis  on  which,  I 
firmly  believe,  the  Greeks  bad  set  them.  There 
were  doubtless  Grecian  treatises  upon  these,  as  we 
know  there  were  on  the  cognate  subjects  of 
literature  and  the  drama.  We  cannot  suppose 
the  Greeks  to  have  been  such  blockheads  as  to 
have  gone  on  making  statues  according  to 
certain  measures  without  being  able  to  give 
intelligible  reasons  for  having  done  so.  Savants 
only  tell  us  that  the  ancient  sculptors  did  con- 
stantly observe  certain  proportions,  but  the 
Grecian  treatises  upon  art  doubtless  informed 
the  readers  why, — without  this  reason  the  fact 
itself  is  next  to  profitless. 

But  of  what  avail  would  be  treatises  of  so 
thoroughly  a scientific  character  on  the  fine  arts 
to  a people  whose  minds  have  been  demoralised 
by  generations  of  rhodomontaders  upon  art  ? 
Treatise  after  treatise  has  teemed  from  the 
press,  during  the  last  centuiy,  upon  the  same 
subjects  of  grace,  beauty,  grandeur,  &c.,  each 
author  following  his  own  way,  to  bis  heart’s 
content,  but  in  which  you  shall  find  no  common 
basis  or  measure.  Hogarth  and  Reynolds  alone 
of  all  the  host  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  principles  of 
art  should  be  evolved  by  scientific  method.  The 
host  of  literary  meanderings,  however,  under 
which  the  shelves  of  the  Art  Library  now  groan, 
are  for  the  most  part  utterly  useless  as  grammars 
or  guides  to  the  student.  In  fact,  the  public 
having,  as  I say,  been  demoralised  by  these  hazy 
speculations,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  fine  arts  have  no  immutable  basis.  Taste  is 
only  a matter  of  opinion,  of  individual  feeling. 
“I  don’t  care  for  that;  do  you?”  settles  to 
each  on-looker  the  status  of  a work  of  art  finally, 
withont  appeal. 

Let  us  see  what  we  have  which  is  sound  by 
way  of  treatise  upon  subjects  connected  with 
art.  We  have  excellent  works  on  the  history  of 
art,  anatomy,  and  perspective, — that  is  about 
all.  Treatises  upon  proportion  are  founded  upon 
example,  not  upon  reason,  scientific  investiga- 
tion; virtually,  therefore,  they  are  useless. 
Those  on  colour  are  framed  upon  the  Newtonian 
hypothesis,  which  has  long  since  been  abandoned, 
and  are  in  other  respects  treated  from  an  al- 
together erroneous  point  of  view.  We  must, 
therefore,  I fear,  wait  till  the  School  Board 
schools  have  done  their  work,  and  cultivate 
Eoglish  reason,  before  it  will  be  of  the  least  use 
attempting  systematic,  scientific  teaching  in 
matters  of  taste.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Sir, — The  Builder  having  for  many  years 
successfully  fought  in  the  van  of  the  battle  of 
sanitary  reform,  and  by  its  exposure  of  the 
plague  spots  of  our  land,  ameliorated  the  con- 
dition, and  earned  the  gratitude  of  thousands,  I 
beg  to  call  your  attention,  and  that  of  the  public 
through  you,  to  some  facta  about  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Birmingham. 

This  great  and  important  town,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Midland  counties,  the  centre  of  the  iudna- 
tries  connected  with  the  iron  trade,  and  the  great 
witness  for  liberalism ' in  religion  and  politics, 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  hold  a foremost 
place  in  the  sanitary  scale;  here  one  would  look 
for  effective  drainage,  a good  and  plentiful 
water  supply,  and,  above  all,  good  and  whole- 
some dwellings  for  the  working  men  in  whose 
welfare  Liberals  profess  such  a warm  interest. 
Unfortunately,  all  these  expectations  are  entirely 
disappointed  ; for  Birmingham  is  as  conspicuous 
for  its  backwardness  in  these  important  matters 


as  it  is  for  its  advanced  and  pronounced  senti- 
ments  on  religion  and  politics.  The  following 
facts  prove  this  : — The  water  supply  is  defective, 
part  of  the  town  being  supplied  from  Wolver- 
hampton, while  a large  proportion  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  are  supplied  by  wells.  Open  ash-pita 
and  privies  are  almost  universal,  water-closets 
being  few  and  far  between.  The  drainage  is 
defective,  and  in  many  streets  entirely  absent ; 
for  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  neither 
sewers  are  laid  nor  streets  paved  until  long  after 
the  houses  are  built  and  tenanted. 

“ JeiTy  builders  ” may  claim  this  town  as  their 
paradise,  for  they  are  allowed  to  do  pretty  nearly 
whatever  is  right  in  their  own  eyes,  and  there- 
fore wrong  in  every  other  person’s : thus  we  have 
street  after  street  of  badly-buUt,  ill-drained,  or 
undrained  houses  holding  one  another  up,  and 
often  erected  on  foundations  of  rubbish  and  dirt 
through  which  wells  for  the  water-supply  are 
bored.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  is,  that  the  badly  or  bat  lately  drained  or 
entirely  undrained  ground  poisons  the  wells, 
which  are  certainly  not  purified  by  the  adjoin, 
ing  privies,  which,  aided  by  muddy,  unmade 
roads,  plentifully  supplied  with  pools  of  stagnant 
water  and  heaps  of  decayed  rubbish,  propagate 
noxious  vapours,  so  that  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants both  drink  and  breathe  poison.  Hence  it 
is  no  wonder  that  though  the  town  is  naturally 
healthy,  disease  is  asserting  her  dire  dominion. 

It  is  a disgrace  to  the  authorities  that  since 
the  spring  smail-pox  and  scarlet  fever  have 
raged  fiercely  and  incessantly;  but  as  the 
working  man  and  his  family  have  been  the  chief 
sufferers,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done. 

I venture  to  appe.al  to  the  Builder',  as  a true 
and  tried  friend  of  the  “ working  man,”  to  raise 
its  voice  on  behalf  of  the  artizans  of  Birming- 
ham, whose  days  are  shortened  by  living  in 
unhealthy  houses  which  are  a disgrace  to  our 
age.  W.  C.  D. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PRIVATE 
PRACTICE. 

Sir, — Professional  men  are  aware  that  various 
publio  appointments  exist  in  and  about  London, 
all  of  which  cause  much  competition  in  the  body 
of  architects  and  surveyors  when  vacancies 
occur  ; while  several  are  regarded  as  among  the 
chief  prizes  ofthe  profession,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  held  by  the  dlite  of  the  6lite.  Some  of 
these  appointments  bind  those  who  hold  them 
with  no  restrictions  upon  their  private  practice, 
others  are  given  professedly  on  the  understand- 
ing that  no  private  practice  shall  be  carried  on. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  these  appointments, 
indeed,  a large  increase  of  salary  has  been  made 
in  consideration  of  all  private  practice  being 
abandoned.  Such  are  the  facts  as  to  these  ap- 
pointments, and  yet,  I do  not  doubt,  many  of 
your  readers  will  have  been  astonished  to  meet 
occasionally  these  envied  officials,  whose  time  is 
supposed  to  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  duties  of 
their  office,  engaged  in  some  private  professional 
practice  of  their  own  ; unless,  as  may  have  hap. 
pened,  the  commonness  of  the  occurrence 
should  cut  off  the  edge  of  the  wonder.  I have 
heard  a whisper,  indeed,  that  those  who  want  the 
help  of  these  gentlemen  must  ask  them  to  give 
it  as  a matter  of  friendship,  and  when  the  work 
is  over,  instead  of  paying  a fee,  make  a present. 
This,  however,  points  to  such  well-planned  de- 
ception in  high  places  that  I mast  suppose  the 
whisper  has  been  erroneous.  My  surprise  at 
finding  these  things  occur  even  once  among 
those  who,  from  their  position,  should  exhibit 
the  highest  professional  examples,  may  make 
me  exaggerate  the  extent  of  these  underhand 
proceedings;  but  that  they  should  occur  at  all 
will,  I am  sure,  fully  explain  your  receiving  a 
line  on  the  subject  from  Diogenes. 


New  Masonic  Hall  at  Morijeth. — The 
foundation-stone  of  a new  Masonic  hall  was  laid 
on  the  30th  ult.,  at  Morpeth,  by  Aid.  Cranston, 
mayor  of  the  borough,  in  presence  of  a large 
number  of  brethren  of  the  Lodge  De  Ogle,  the 
members  of  the  Town  Council,  and  other  in- 
habitants. Mr.  W.  Davidson,  addressing  the 
assembly,  stated  that  the  Masonic  Hall  Com- 
pany designed  to  provide  not  only  a lodge 
room  and  offices  for  the  brethren  of  the  Lodge 
De  Ogle,  bat  also  large  halls  for  public  use, 
for  concerts,  balls,  theatres,  lectures,  auctions, 
&c.  He  then  presented  a silver  trowel  to  his 
worship,  and  asked  him  to  lay  the  atone.  The 
Mayor  having  laid  the  stone,  briefly  addressed 
the  company. 


Nov.  7,  1874] 


THE  BUILDER. 


SANITAUY  aATTEES. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  on  Sanitary  Matte'rs. 
A meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Memorial 
Hall,  Albert-sqaare,  Manoheater,  in  connexion 
with  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a lecture  from 
Dr.  Morgan  on  “ Causes  of  Death."  The  Bishop 
of  Manchester  presided,  and  there  was  a large 
attendance.  The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the 
lecturer,  said  that  he  felt  that  there  could  be  no 
subject  of  more  general  interest  to  a community 
like  theirs  than  that  of  the  sanitary  condition 
j under  which  they  lived.  The  Manchester  and 
I Salford  Sanitary  Association,  as  probably  most 
: of  them  were  aware,  had  been  in  existence  in 
I Manchester  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century, 
! .1  time  had  done  very  excellent  work 


and  i 


I in  various  directions.  Dr.  Morgan  would  tell 
i them  something  about  how  they  might  best 
I manage  their  sanitary  matters,  so  as  to  be  con- 
5 duoive  to  a long  and  healthy  life,  and  that  in 
I Manchester,  he  presumed,  speaking  generally, 
I was  a somewhat  difficult  problem  to  solve.  He 
■ believed,  although  the  death-rate  in  Manchester 
I as  compared  with  many  other  cities  was  very 
high,  speaking  from  his  own  experience,  there 
were  parts  as  healthy  as  in  any  town  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  He  had  enjoyed  good  health 
jin  Manchester;  but  then  he  lived  in  Higher 
j Broughton,  aud  he  knew  that  Higher  Broughton 
i was  a different  place  to  Lower  Broughton,  Deans- 
I gate,  Shudehill,  and  the  alleys  and  courts  in  the 
j neighbourhood  of  Ancoats.  Ho  had  no  doubt 

Sthat  Dr.  Morgan  would  toll  them  that  disease,  to 
a great  extent,  was  proventible.  He  did  not 
ij  know  whether  Dr.  Morgan  would  tell  them 
^ that  smoke  was  deleterious  to  health;  he 
3 was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  not,  but 
i certainly  it  was  not  a pleasant  phenomenon  to 
S the  eye,  or  made  life  agreeable.  Then  there 
J was  another  prolific  element  of  discourse  in  the 
f water  which  surrounded  them,  for  he  hardly 
E thought  the  Medlock,  the  Irk,  and  the  Irwell 
1 contributed  much  to  the  health  of  Manchester. 
There  had  been  a good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
purification  of  the  streams,  bat  whether  anything 
would  be  done  in  their  lifetime  ho  could  not  say. 
Ho  instanced  the  favourable  results  which  had 
followed  from  the  thorough  draining  of  the  city 
of  Salisbury,  which  city,  from  being  one  of  the 
most  unhealthy  in  the  kingdom,  had  been  made 
the  healthiest,  to  show  what  municipal  authori- 
ties might  accomplish.  Dr.  Morgan  then  pro- 
ceeded  with  his  lecture  as  to  the  causes  of  death, 
dividing  the  subject  into  three  heads — acci- 
dental or  violent  deaths,  natural  deaths  aud 
deaths  from  old  age,  and  deaths  from  disease. 
In  discussing  the  question  of  the  death-rates 
of  Manchester  and  London,  the  lecturer  in  ac- 
counting for  the  low  deaths  in  the  latter,  said 
that  the  population  of  the  metropolis  was  fed 
by  the  healthiest  towns  and  counties  in  the 
kingdom.  In  Manchester  49  per  cent,  of  the 
population  above  twenty  years  of  age  were 
natives  of  other  places,  and  the  people  who  came 
to  ^Manchester  in  adult  life  were  not  as  a rule 
born  in  such  healthy  towns  aud  villages  as  those 
who  went  to  London,  and  not  the  children  of 
such  .healthy  parents.  The  lecturer  then  dis. 
cussed  the  questions  of  infant  mortality,  con. 
t^ious  diseases,  and  consumption,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  many  cases  of  consumption  arose 
from  alcoholic  excess.  Bad  air,  the  stenches 
from  decomposing  animal  matters,  and  spirit- 
drinking  added  greatly  to  the  death-rate 
of  largo  towns.  In  speaking  of  excessive  over- 
crowding  the  lecturer  said  Dr.  Leigh,  the  ofiicer 
of  health  for  Manchester,  had  reported  that  in  St. 
George’s  Ward,  on  an  acre  of  ground,  1,115  per- 
sons  were  living,  which,  including  the  streets, 
only  gave  4i  yards  of  ground  to  each  person.  In 
Manchester  there  were  from  80,000  to  100,000 
persons,  and  in  England  about  2,000,000  of 
persons  who  were  living  in  houses  which  were 
in  such  a state  that  it  was  impossible  to 
enjoy  health  in  them.  Deaths  were  much 
more  numerous  in  this  country  than  they  needed 
to  bo. 

The  Leeds  Sewage  Worhs. — On  the  let  of  the 
present  month  an  article  appeared  in  the  columns 
if  the  Yorkshire  Post,  descriptive  of  the  exteu- 
jive  works  which  have  been  erected  at  Knostrop, 
for  dealing  with  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  the 
borough,  aud  an  intimation  w.is  then  conveyed 
that  it  was  expected  in  a few  days  the  works 
^ould  be  in  full,  operation.  From  unforeseen 
pauses,  however,  which  often  arise  in  connexion 
with  new  machinery  and  plant,  this  expecta- 
tion has  not  yet  been  realised.  Aninspectorfrom 
ike  Local  Government  Board  (Mr.  Fleming),  the , 


members  of  the  committee,  and  other  gentlemen, 
went  on  that  occasion  ; but  owing  to  a defect  in 
the  centrifugal  puTrqDS  which  have  been  put 
down  for  lifting  tho  sewage,  the  trial  did  not  get 
beyond  its  initial  stages,  for  the  pumps  did  not 
work,  and  the  sewage  could  not,  therefore,  be 
lifted.  In  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since 
that  time  the  defect  in  the  pumps  has  been 
remedied,  and  a day  was  appointed  for  a further 
testing  of  the  machiuery.  Alderman  Tatham 
(the  chairman),  the  members  of  the  committee, 
the  borough  engineer  (Mr.  Morant),  and  other 
gentlemen,  were  present.  The  teat  was  applied 
merely  to  the  pumping  raachinery,  and  was,  to 
outward  appearances,  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  pumps  were  kept  going  for  some  time.  Tho 
sewage  alone,  however,  was  lifted  by  the  pumps, 
and  not  as  it  will  bo  mixed  with  the  precipitating 
and  deodorising  ingredients.  Owing  to  a stoppage 
in  one  of  the  pipes,  the  precipitating  and  deodo- 
rising ingredients  could  not  bo  sent  down  into 
the  sewage.  Each  of  the  tanks  had  been  filled 


alternative  we  quite  concur;  as  to  the  question 
of  extravagance,  that  depends  a good  deal  on 
the  funds  of  the  college , which,  according  to 
the  complainant,  have  been  drawn  upon  for 
beautifying  and  restoration  far  more  than  they 
will  bear  already.  This  is  a question  for  them- 
selves ; but  the  particular  operation  complained 
of  certainly  seems  a work  of  arobmological 
supererogation.  Who  is  the  architect  respon- 
sible for  the  proceeding  ? 


HASTINGS  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letters  upon  this 
subject  which  have  appeared  in  your  publication, 
may  we  suggest  that  if  ai'cbitects  would  decline 
to  compete  when  the  terms  of  the  competition  are 
impossible  of  fulfilment,  it  would  be  very  much 
better,  not  only  for  the  dignity  but  for  the 
interests  of  the  profession. 


We  had  intended  competiner,  bub  bavincr  sent 
the  Town  Council  a letter,  of  which  a copy  is 
with^aewago,  and  they  stood  the  test  without  e„ei„„ea  or 


showing  any  weak  point. 

The  Fever  Epidemic  at  Dancen. — The  fever 
epidemic  spreads  at  Over  and  Lower  Darwen, 
and  there  were  reported  to  be  1,500  people 
suffering  from  it — one  to  every  sixteen  of  the 
population.  Twenty  deaths  are  recorded  during 
one  week  from  tho  epidemic,  and  forty-one 
during  the  month.  Tho  deaths  from  all  causes 
during  tho  month  are  160  as  against  sixty-five  on 
the  previous  month.  A medical  officer  has  been 
sent  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  outbreak. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Lewes. — In  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  low  fever  in  Lewes 
and  its  suburbs,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Local  Sanitary  Autho- 
rities, deputed  Dr.  R.  Thorne  Thorne,  a gentle- 
man  attached  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Board,  to  visit  Lewes  and  make  personal  inspec- 
tion and  inquiry  into  all  matters  bearing  upon 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town.  The  doctor 
has  been  doing  this,  seeing  the  sanitary  and  other 
authorities,  inspecting  nuisances,  and  so  on. 
He  has  also  had  consultations  with  the  medical 
meu  of  the  town,  and  has  made  inquiries  as  to 
its  water  and  drainage  Isystems.  Measures 
were  likewise  taken  to  thoroughly  flush  the 
sewers,  running  through  the  principal  streets  of 
the  town,  but  whether  this  was  done  at  the 
inspector’s  suggestion,  or  at  the  unprompted 
instance  of  tho  sanitary  authorities,  we  cannot 
say.  It  is  not  tho  intention  of  the  Medical 
Inspector,  says  the  Sussex  Express,  to  hold  a 
formal  inquiry  and  take  evidence,  but  he 
seems  to  bo  accessible  to  every  one  who  has 
anything  whatever  to  communicate  to  him  upon 
the  important  matter  he  is  now  investigating. 


enclosed,  without  receiving  any  reply  or  acknow- 
ledgment, we  felt  that  it  would  be  only  exercising 
common  sense  to  withdraw  from  the  competi- 
tioD.  Lee  Bros.  & P.vin. 

***  The  letter  in  question  went  to  show  that 
to  execute  the  works  required  would  involve  au 
expenditure  of  30,0001. 


At  the  meeting  of  competitors  held  on 
Monday  last,  the  majority  of  those  who  sub- 
mitted  designs  were  represented.  It  was 
unanimonsly  resolved  that  preliminary  steps  for 
ascertaining  the  liability  of  the  Town  Council 
should  be  taken,  and  a guarantee  fund  for 
securing  the  necessary  expenses  was  entered 
into.  As  the  matter  appeared  to  the  competitors 
to  be  not  only  of  personal  but  of  professional 
interest,  it  was  resolved  to  ask  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Another  meeting  will  shortly  be  held,  and  it 
is  requested  that  any  other  competitors  who  are 
willing  to  co-operate  will  forward  their  names  to 
Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  23,  Bedford-row. 


‘'ARCHITECTURE  AT  OXFORD." 

Under  this  heading  Mr.  Charles  L.  Dodgson, 
'senior  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,’’ 
writes  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  3rd  ult., 
to  complain  of  the  proceedings  in  progress  in 
the  Quadrangle  of  that  time-honoured  college. 
He  says: — “The  central  lawn  is  fringed  by  a 
series  of  long  low  walls  which,  projecting  at 
right  angles  from  the  terrace,  intersect  the  turf 
at  short  intervals.  At  a first  glance  one  might 
suppose  them  to  be  buttresses  of  the  terrace 
wall : it  is  only  when  one  begins  to  realise  their 
number,  their  unnecessary  length,  and  the  entire 
want  of  reasonableness  in  their  presence,  that 
passive  acquiescence  gives  place  to  a feeling  of 
vague  astonishment.’’  It  appears  that  in  lower- 
ing and  narrowing  the  terrace  of  tho  great 
quadrangle  recently,  the  foundation  walla  were 
discovered  for  cloisters  which  have  never  been 
erected  (a  cross  wall  for  each  bay,  apparently), 
and  it  is  considered  that  “ we  should  wrong  the 
memory  of  Wolaey  if  we  did  not  preserve  this 
record  of  what  he  wished  to  do."  Accordingly 
(teste  Mr.  Dodgson)  about  3(50J.  are  to  be  spent 
in  casing  with  fresh  stone  these  hitherto  subter- 
ranean and  unsuspected  walls,  now  by  the 
altered  level  brought  to  the  light  of  day. 

Urfless  it  is  intended  within  a short  period  to 
build  a cloister,  this  certainly  appears  to  us  to 
be  restoration  run  mad.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Pall  Mall  has  no  doubt  that  what  is  really 
intended  is  “ To  urge  upon  us,  the  governing 
body,  at  no  distant  date,  the  erection  of  cloisters  | 
all  round  the  Quadrangle";  in  any  event,  the 
present  casing  of  the  old  foundation  walls  “is 
either  the  indulgence  of  a shadowy  archmological 
sentiment,  or  the  first  step  in  a piece  of  wanton 
extravagance."  As  to  the  fii-st  branch  of  the 


We  are  informed  by  an  inhabitant  of  Hastings 
that  Mr.  Andrews,  the  borough  surveyor,  is  not 
responsible  for  the  sum  of  10,0001.  being  named 
for  the  new  town-hall.  Mr.  Andrews  told  the 
committee  that  the  sum  stated  was  far  too 
email,  and  asked  to  have  it  increased.  With 
calculations  before  them  at  4d.  a foot,  the 
majority  would  not  take  his  advice. 


COLUMNS  AND  GIRDERS,  UNDER  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Sir, — Assuming  that  the  Building  Act, — 
through  the  medium  of  district  surveyors  and 
the  Board  of  Works, — does  provide  a competent 
supervision,  and  also  insists  upon  a sufficient 
strength,  for  the  exterior  walla  of  buildings ; it 
is  none  tbo  less  a deplorable  fact,  that  in  most 
of  the  interior  construction,  more  particularly 
the  items  of  columns  and  girders,  there  are  no 
official  regulations  which  ensure  a sufficiency  of 
strength,  nor  any  officer  with  power  to  condemn 
a weak  and  faulty  construction.  There  are  many 
examples  of  such  construction  iu  various  parts 
of  London, — notably  two  in  the  Poultry, — but  an 
instance  that  came  under  my  observation  to-day 
leaves  all  competition  far  behind ; it  is  a large 
pile  of  buildings  in  the  Euaton-road.  It  is  five 
stories  in  height,  and  the  three  upper  floors  are 
supported  in  the  centre  by  wooden  columns,  the 
said  columns  being  nothing  more  than  pieces  of 
scaffold-poles  jammed  iu  between  tbe  floor 
girders.  The  building  was,  I hear,  done  on 
speculation,  and  during  construction  was  either 
sold  or  let  to  a large  cabinet-making  firm,  who 
have  not  yet  occupied  it.  When  they  do  so,  it 
is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  loads  on  the  upper  floors 
may  be  of  the  lightest  possible  character,  or  an 
accident  may  follow. 

Assuming  that  the  load  per  square  foot  on 
each  floor  is  1 cwt.,  including  tbe  weight  of  the 
construction,  which  is  the  least  that  should  be 
takeu  for  an  ordinary  dwelling-liouse,  we  can 
then  arrive  at  the  load  carried  by  the  lower  tier 
of  columns.  The  building  is  32  ft.  wide  between 
walls,  and  the  columns  are  11  ft.  apart ; we 
therefore  get  32  ft.  by  11  fb.s=352  ft.  total  area 
of  each  bay  of  floor.  Usually,  only  one-balf  of 
this  would  be  carried  by  the  column,  but  in  this 
case,  the  wooden  beams  being  continuous  over 
each  column,  we  must  take  f of  this  area,  or 
220  ft.  This,  at  1 cwt.  per  foot,  gives  11  tone, 
or,  for  three  floors,  33  tons  on  each  of  the  lower 
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tier  of  columns.  The  columns  are  10  ft.  long 
and  in.  average  diameter,  the  material  being, 
as  before  stated,  merely  lengths  of  scaffold-poles, 
with  the  bark  peeled  oS  and  oiled  and  Tarnished, 
and,  as  such  poles  usually  are,  full  of  cracks  and 
shakes,  due  to  the  seasoning  of  the  wood.  Area 
of  columns  = 33  in.,  so  load  taken  above  gives 
1 ton  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area.  Now, 
it  appears  from  experiments  by  Hodgkinson, 
that  columns  of  red  deal  with  a ratio  of  length  to 
Bide  of  29  to  1 were  crushed  and  crippled  with 
an  average  load  of  26§  cwt.  per  square  inch  of 
sectional  area.  Should  the  load  on  the  floors  be 
1^  cwt.  per  foot — a thing  very  likely  to  occur 
through  stowage  of  timber,  &e. — the  load  on 
columns  would  then  be  49^  tons  each,  or  li  ton 
per  square  inch.  With  this  load  the  columns 
would  probably  fail,  and  perhaps  lives  might  be 
sacriflced. 

Thinking  that  your  notice  of  this  case  might 
possibly  avert  such  a catastrophe,  I have  thought 
it  well  to  trouble  you  with  this  short  statement 
of  the  facts.  E. 


FIRE  PROOF. 

Sir, — The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
article  “Putney"  in  a small  book  published  in 
1811,  as  a pocket  companion  for  the  tour  of  Lon- 
don  and  its  environs.  It  might  bo  well  to  know 
what  good  came  of  the  invention  so  handsomely 
rewarded,  and  whether  the  memorial  still  exists. 

C.  G. 

Aw  obelisk  was  erected  in  1786,  on  Putney  Common, 
on  the  side  of  which,  toward  the  road,  is  an  )ascrii)tion, 
importing  that  it  was  erected  110  years  after  the  lire  of 
London,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  dreadful  event,  in 
memory  of  an  invention,  for  securing  buildings  against 
fire ; an  inscription  toward  Putney  records  a roaolutiou  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1774,  granting  2,6001.  to  David 
Hartley,  esq.,  for  this  invention  ; on  the  side  toward  Lon- 
don, is  a resolution  of  a Court  of  Common  CouncU, 
granting  the  freedom  of  the  City  to  Mr.  Hartley,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the  public 
from  this  invention  ; and  on  the  side  toward  Kingston,  is 
their  resolution,  orderiug  this  obelisk  to  be  erected.  Near 
it  is  a house  three  stories  high,  aud  two  rooms  on  a floor, 
built  by  Mr.  Hartley,  with  lire-plates  between  the  ceilings 
and  floors,  in  order  to  try  hia  experiments,  of  which  no  less 
than  six  were  made  in  this  house  in  1776;  one  in  par- 
ticular, when  their  Majesties  and  some  of  the  Royal 
Family  were  iu  a room  over  the  ground  floor,  while  the 
room  under  them  was  furiously  burning." 


ANTS. 

Sib, — Some  two  years  since  I altered  the  basement  of 
my  house  from  a dwelling-kitchen  to  a tailor's  workshop, 
taking  up  the  boards  to  make  an  independent  drain,  after 
which  covering  the  whole  with  lime  and  rubbish,  making 
a sort  of  loose  concrete,  under  that  part  which  is  covered 
with  the  ahopboard,  all  under  the  advice  of  my  builder. 
Since  then  the  place  has  been  overrun  with  ants  all  over 
thehouse  often  rooms,  and  these  are  now  a serious  incon- 
venience.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  advise  mein 
yonr  next  issue  how  I can  extirpate  them  ? I have  a >plied 
to  several  parties,  but  no  one  can  help  me : hence  my 
troubling  you,  which  pray  excuse.  Wm.  H.  J. 

*,*  Suggestions  will  be  found  in  onr  previous  volumes. 
Probably,  however,  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
communicate  the  result  of  personal  eiperiencj. 


PAINTINGS  IN  ST.  HART’S  CHURCH, 
EARL  STONHAH. 

This  fabric  is  novf  undergoing  a thorough 
restoration,  andnot  before  it  was  needed,  as  the 
walls  of  the  north  transept  were  in  a wretched 
condition,  and  had  to  be  taken  down  to  their 
very  foundations. 

The  roof  also  of  the  choir  had  to  be  renewed 
in  consequence  of  the  mouldering  state  of  the 
timbers.  The  roof  of  the  nave,  which  is  in  the 
florid  style  of  architectnre,  and  filled  with  carv- 
ings, is  also  in  a bad  state.  The  whitewash  of 
the  walls  has  been  partially  removed,  and  mural 
paintings  of  a somewhat  extraordinary  character 
were  brought  to  light:— 

“ On  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept,"  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Snffulk  Chronicle,  whose  remarks 
•we  aboreviate,  "I  discovered  the  ‘Nativity,’  18  It.  in 
extent,  To  the  extreme  north  are  the  three  ‘ \Vise  Men,’ 
Magi  or  Sages  (vulgarly  called  the  three  ‘Kings  of 
Colen’)  mounted  on  "white  horses  with  peculiar  trappings. 
Next  in  advance  are  the  three  shepherds,  two  with  staves 
in  their  hands,  and  the  third  playing  a sort  of  bagpipe. 
Below  them  are  sheep  feeding,  of  a peculiar  breed.  Next 
to  them,  and  near  the  stable,  arethethree  Sages.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  below  the  Virgin  the  wall  is  much  gone, 
but  portions  of  letters  are  faintly  visible. 

The  wall  which  faced  this  on  the  west,  now  destroyed, 
was  filled  with  human  heads.  In  the  south  transept  I 
discovered  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine  (a  very 
popular  saint  in  this  neighbourhood).  She  is  also  carved 
upon  the  roof,  leaning  upon  a lioness  with  a broken  wheel 
at  her  feet.  Opposite  to  this  on  the  west  wall  are  Bt. 
George  and  the  Dragon. 

Above  the  chancel  arch  I discovered  a rich  and  perfect 
representation  of  the  ‘Last  Judgment,’  exquisitely  out- 
lined  and  evidently  painted  by  a more  masterly  hand,  In 
the  centre  is  the  Saviour  seated  upon  a rainbow  throne, 
with  hia  right  hand  uplifted,  exhibiting  his  wounds.  Round 
his  head  is  his  usual  nitnhut.  At  the  foot  of  the  throne  on 
cither  side  are  two  angels,  with  expanded  wings,  blowing 


trumpets;  below  them  are  the  dead  emerging  from  the 
graves.  On  the  right-hand  side  are  the  blessed  in  groups, 
heudod  by  saints  aud  angels,  and  one  near  the  Saviour  by 
the  blessed  Virgin.  Above  all  are  two  angels  bearing  the 
emblems  of  the  Passion.  On  the  left  are  two  strange 
figures,  half  human,  with  horns  and  long  ears,  one  bearing 
a double-hooked  Btafi*,  and  his  feet  like  bird’s  talons. 
Below  there  is  a monster  with  jaws  expanded,  into  which 
three  devils  are  thrusting  the  condemned;  fire  is  issuing 
from  its  mouth  andnostrils.  Four  scrolls  arc  visible,  but 
the  inscriptions  are  entirely  obliterated. 

The  entire  walls  were  once  ornamented  with  scriptural 
subjects,  but  so  much  defaced  by  the  Puritans  that 
scarcely  a subject  can  be  traced  with  certainty.  Several 
relies  of  antiquity  have  been  found  amongst  the  debris, 
and  amongst  them  a beautiful  Grecian  cross  terminating 
in  a fleur-de-lys,  the  original  floormg-tiles.  &c. 

H.  ’Wailing.” 


AS  TO  A DECISION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — The  “DailyPress"  having  given  publicity  to  the 
facts  that  my  name  has  been  removed  from  the  list  of 
members  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  I feel 
sure  you  will  kindly  insert  this  letter  in  your  next  publi- 
cation. 

Since  the  Pugin  and  Barry  controversy,  considerable 
difltTonces  of  opinion  have  existed  between  myself  and 
several  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Institute,  so 
much  so  that  my  attendance  at  the  meetings  has  been 
limited  to  one  occasion  only. 

Indeed,  so  antagonistic  has  long  been  the  prevailing 
feeling  of  the  Council  towards  myseff  that  on  February  21, 
186S,  in  aleadiiig  article  which  appeared  in  the  Building 
yews,  entitled  the  ‘‘Pugin — Barry  Pamphlets,”  the  editor 
remarked  that  “ Mr.  Pugin’s  courage,  or,  rather,  his  con- 
lidence,  in  his  cause  must  have  been  of  no  ordinary  kind 
when  he  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Councilor 
the  Institute,”  and  added,  ‘‘His  father's  case  would  not 
have  been  tried  by  bis  peers."  The  truth  of  this  last 
remark  neither  myself  nor  the  public  are  at  all  likely  to 
dispute,  especially  after  perusing  the  singularly  weak  and 
iujudicions  address  made  by  the  President  on  Monday  last. 

My  criticisms,  contained  in  a pamphlet  entitled ‘‘ The 
Designs  for  the  New  Palace  of  Justice  Critically  Con- 
sidered,” did  not  tend  to  improve  matters,  especially  with 
the  present  President  of  the  Institute,  of  whoso  designs 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  apeak  with  admiration. 

This  was  the  position  of  affairs  until  my  dispute  with 
Mr.  John  Rogers  Herbert,  R.A.,  who  remarked  to  a 
gentleman  whom  I shall  call  as  a witness  in  an  ensuing 
action  ; — ‘‘  If  the  fact  that  Pugin  has  been  meddling  with 
bricks  and  mortar  was  brought  before  the  Institute,  where 
ho  lias  many  enemies,  be  might  get  censured,  which  would 
do  me  considerable  service.  If  I brought  the  matter 
forward,  it  would  look  like  malice  ; but  J'ou,  or  some  of 
your  friends,  might  do  this  for  me.” 

Shortly  after  this  the  case  of  Pugin  r.  MoUoy  (which 
was  decided  in  my  favour)  was  heard  at  the  Guildhall 
before  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  upon  which  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  who  had  been  previously  prepared,  immediately 
wrote  for  the  particulars.  The  details  of  this  matter  arc 
loo  lengthy  to  enter  into  in  this  letter,  but  they  will  be 
made  public  in  the  ensuing  action  of  Pugin  v.  Sir  G,  Gilbert 
Scott  and  Others. 

On  the  30th  July,  1874,  having  been  privately  informed 
of  the  decision  at  which  the  Council  had  arrived,  I wrote 
to  Mr.  Eastlake,  the  secretary,  as  follows 

" The  CouncU  appear  to  have  formed  a singular  inter- 
pretatiou  of  our  rules,  which  were  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  impositions  by  architects  on  their 
clients,  and  the  bre-law  in  question  stipulates  not  that 
the  architect  shall  be  prohibited  from  giving,  but  that  he 
shall  be  prohibited  from  receiving,  any  benefit  derived 
from  hia  clients  beyond  his  recognised  commission. 

When  the  Council  arc  in  a position  to  show  that  I have 
infringed  the  last  clause,  they  wUl  then  be  in  a legal  posi- 
tion to  carry  out  the  bye-law  16,  section  3.  Should  they 
attempt  to  enforce  it  without  being  in  a position  to  do 
80,1  have  instructed  my  solicitor  to  at  once  commence 
an  action  to  set  aside  their  decision,  and  to  claim 
damages." 

I may  here  add  that  an  action,  arising  from  spiteful  and 
impracticable  conduct  on  the  part  of  a client,  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  rules  of  any  corporate  body.  I there- 
fore hold  that  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Council  is 
illegal,  and  after  I have  proved  this  to  be  the  case  I shall 
indict  the  President  aud  members  of  the  Council  for  libel. 

As  for  the  remainder  of  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott’s  address  I 
may,  without  any  chance  of  being  accused  of  fulsomeness 
or  sycophancy,  remark  that  it  is  ditflenlt  to  state  whether 
its  eti'ect  upon  the  public  mind  will  not  bo  as  damaging  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Institute  as  Mr.  William  Burges's  pro- 
posed Rococo  decoration  of  8t.  Paul' s Cathedral  would,  if 
carried  out,  bo  ruinous  to  the  internal  elTect  of  that  grand 
edifice. 

If  instead  of  discussing  how  it  is  possible  to  expend  a 
million  of  money  in  destroying  the  solemnity  of  that  noble 
work,  the  Council  would  turn  their  attention  as  to  how 
a direct  approach  from  the  Embankment  could  best  be 
obtained,  the  public  would  at  least  gain  something  by 
their  efforts,  and  one  of  our  finest  buildings  would  be 
rescued  from  its  grave  of  bricks  aud  mortar,  iu  which, 
sad  to  say,  it  is  at  present  entombed. 

E.  Wblux  Pugin, 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — Is  this  Museum  iu  Tuftou-streot  ever  open  in  the 
evening  ? If  not,  should  it  not  be  so  ? 

On  Saturday  night,  about  half-past  seven,  I went  there, 
accompanied  by  several  of  my  assistants,  aud  we  were 
awfully  disappointed  to  find  the  place  closed  against  us. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Lemere,  we  possess  photos  of  many 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  useful  casts  collected  there, 
but,  after  all,  although  these  are  handy,  they  do  not  come 
up  to  the  study  of  the  actual  casts  themselves. 

As  a rule,  carvers  are  busily  engaged  during  the  day, 
but  of  an  evening  every  one  has  a sp.are,  and  some- 
times an  idle,  hour  that  might  be  well  utilised  to  hia  great 
advantage  at  the  Museum. 

Excuse  a provincial  for  asking  a question,  and  coupling 
it  with  a suggestion.  Habbx  Hexs. 


St.  MicRael's,  Cornhill. — This  clmrcb,  one 
of  the  finest  iu  the  City  of  London,  is  undergoing 
a thorough  restoration. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinhurph. — There  has  just  been  presentet 
to  the  Philosophical  Institution,  by  Mr.  Jamei 
Gibson  Craig,  a marble  bust  of  Mr.  J.  R.  M‘Cul 
loch,  who  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Scots 
inan,  and  whose  “ Dictionary  of  Commerce  anc 
Commercial  Navigation"  is  a text-book  oi 
these  subjects.  The  bust  was  executed  in  1855 
by  the  late  Mr.  P.  Slater.  Placed  on  a columr 
of  Peterhead  granite,  it  will  in  future  occupy  £ 
place  in  the  library  of  the  Institution,  side  bj 
side  with  Mr.  Hutchison’s  bust  of  the  late  Mr 
Adam  Black,  also  the  gift  of  Mr.  Gibson  Craig 
In  referring  recently  to  building  operations  ai 
the  west  end  of  the  city,  the  Weekly  Scotsynai 
took  occasion  to  mention  a project  which  hac 
been  mooted  by  Lord  Provost  Falshaw,  for  th< 
construction  of  a light  iron  bridge  across  th( 
Water  of  Leith  Talley,  immediately  above  Bell’f 
Mills.  The  plan  of  such  a bridge  as  would  mee' 
the  requirements  of  the  case  has  been  prepared 
and  placed  in  the  council  chamber.  It  is  pro 
posed  that  the  bridge,  starting  from  the  norfcl 
end  of  Magdala-crescent,  should  cross  the  rivei 
at  that  high  level  to  the  top  of  the  slope  lead 
ing  up  from  Bell’s  Mills  on  the  road  whicl 
here  runs  north-westward  between  the  Orpbai 
Hospital  and  John  Watson’s  Institution  towardi 
the  Queensferry  turnpike.  Carried  at  such  i 
height,  the  bridge  would  require  to  have  a 
length  of  more  than  350  ft.  Commencing  fron: 
the  sonth  end,  a atone  abutment  of  nearly  50  ft 
long  is  shown  to  be  imbedded  in  the  top  of  the 
slope.  From  the  outer  end  of  this  a light  iroi 
structure  on  the  lattice  girder  principle  ii 
carried  across  in  six  spans  of  about  45  ft.  eacl 
to  another  abutment  built  into  tho  northen 
bank.  With  a total  width  of  32  ft.  10  in.,  thf 
bridge  as  designed  presents  a carriage-way  o: 
24  ft.,  and  a footway  on  the  east  side  with  f 
width  of  8 ft.  10  in.  A b’ght  railing  of  oma 
mental  character  serves  the  purpose  of  t 
parapet. 

Olasgoxo. — The  now  Infirmary,  situated  on  thi 
lands  of  Dowanhill,  and  in  close  proximity  to  thi 
University  of  Glasgow,  has  been  formally  opene< 
by  a conversazione.  It  will  supply  a want  louj 
feltin  Glasgow.  Designed  by  Mr.  John  Burnet 
the  main  building,  when  complete,  will  exten 
from  east  to  west  to  a length  of  460  ft.,  while  th 
portion  running  north  and  south  wUl  be  260  fi 
long.  The  building,  so  far  as  completed,  wi 
contain  from  180  to  200  beds ; the  larger  ward! 
of  which  eight  are  finished,  ai'e  to  bo  appoi 
tioned  equally  to  surgical  and  medical  patients 
while  there  are  several  additional  rooms  whic 
will  be  devoted  to  special  cases.  The  ward 
vary  in  size,  have  windows  on  either  side,  an 
are  constructed  to  afford  accommodation  fc 
fourteen  and  eighteen  beds  each.  They  ar 
15  ft.  in  height,  and  their  width  is  26  ft.,  affordin. 
from  105  to  110  square  feet  of  floor-space,  an 
1,575  cubic  feet  per  bed.  In  each  of  the  room 
there  is  a large  fireplace,  which,  in  addition  t 
supplying  the  requiste  amount  of  beat,  serve 
the  purpose  of  ventilation.  The  building  gent 
rally  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  nin 
blocks,  which  intersect  one  another  at  thre 
places,  the  stairs,  hoists,  and  shoots  being  place 
at  the  intersections.  The  original  estimates  wei 
70,0001,  exclusive  of  tho  sum  paid  for  the  siti 
which  was  calculated  at  first  at  17,3891.,  bub,  i 
consequence  of  additional  ground  being  require! 
may  be  estimated  at  about  23,000L  Before  tb 
building  is  completed,  however,  the  cost  cannt 
be  less  than  100,0001. 

Brechin. — The  ceremony  of  turning  on  tl 
new  water-supply  to  the  town  of  Brechin  h£ 
been  performed  by  Lord  Dalhousie.  There  w£ 
a procession,  composed  of  the  Yolunteera,  tl 
Freemasons,  the  employes  of  the  public  work 
and  the  magistrates  and  councillors. 

Art  Exhibition  at  Wick. — The  Caithness  A 
Exhibition  has  been  formally  opened  by  tt 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  exhibition  contains 
large  number  of  paiutings  in  oil  and  watei 
colours  from  the  collections  of  the  Duke  < 
Sutherland,  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  Mr.  Pende 
M.P.,  Sir  Tollemache-Sinclair,  M.P.,  Mr.  Trail 
of  Rattar,  and  others.  Of  the  160  or  so  oil  pi< 
tures,  there  are  examples  of  the  Italian,  Flemia 
and  Dutch,  and  English  schools.  Rubens  Vai 
dyke,  Rembrandt,  Titian,  Macliso,  Maccullool 
Raeburn,  Gainsborougb,  and  others  of  less  uoti 
are  represented.  The  display  of  water-colot 
paintings  includes  pictures  by  Glover,  Robert 
and  Stanfield,  &c.  There  are  a number  of  cas! 
from  Kensington  Museum,  containing  valuab. 
collections  of  majolica  and  stoneware,  porcelai 
and  earthenware,  electrotypes  and  bronze 
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)ther  cases  contain  antiquities  and  curiosities 
irom  the  Dunrobin  Museum,  among  which  are 

I Theodore  o£  Abyssinia’s  drinking-cup  and 
3r-book,  and  a number  of  articles  from  the 
Coast.  A large  collection  of  Chinese  and 
uese  curiosities  are  exhibited,  and  there  are 
■rous  contributions  from  Caithness  men  in 
i-ica,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China, 
Africa.  One  room  is  wholly  devoted  to 
)graph8. 

rniwj  of  a Scotch  Mansion. — Errol  Park 
e,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Francis  Molison, 
hant,  Dundee,  situated  in  the  Carso  of 
rie,  ten  miles  from  Pei-th  and  twelve 
Dundee,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Since 
ilolison  came  into  posseSBion  of  the  estate 
rear  he  has  spent  from  10,0001.  to  12,OOOZ. 
aerations  and  additions,  which  were  almost 
ileted.  How  the  fire  originated  is  not 
,ly  known,  but  it  is  surmised  that  a gasfitter 
amber  had  dropped  a light  among  the  joists 
0 roof.  It  is  estimated  that  the  damage, 
li  is  covered  by  inaurance,  will  be  consider- 
under  20,0001. 

■e  Completion  of  the  New  Harhour  at  Port- 
on. — A public  demonstration  baa  taken 
I in  the  village  of  Port-Gordon,  on  the 
Tshire  coast,  and  on  the  property  of  the 
j of  Eichmond,  to  commemorate  the  com- 
an of  anew  hai-bour  which  his  grace  has,  at 
)wn  expense,  caused  to  bo  built  for  the 
jitants  there.  The  new  works  have  cost 
>01. 

erdecn. — The  new  school  buildings  of  the 
aill  School  Association,  Aberdeen,  which 
just  been  completed  at  a cost  of  5,000i., 
been  opened  by  a soirde.  2,000Z.  of  the 
required  have  been  contributed  by  Mr. 
j Campbell,  a banker  in  New  York. 
verary. — A bust  of  the  late  Lord  Colonsay, 
plica  of  that  by  Mr.  John  Steell,  belonging 
le  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh,  has 
unveiled  in  the  Court-i’oom,  Inverary,  by 
lake  of  Argyll.  Lord  Selbornewas  present. 

Andreios. — The  joiners  who  suffered  in  a 
it  firo  in  Mr.  Bruce's  premises,  St.  Andrews, 
presented,  in  the  oonimittee-room  of  the 
•hall,  each  with  a sum  of  money  representing 
b three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  tools  they 
oat.  The  money  was  subscribed  by  a number 
ic  townspeople  and  others.  Mr.  E.  Ellice, 
i.r.  for  the  burgh,  contributed  51.  The  provost 
Jdvised  the  men  to  have  in  future  ail  their 
pplements  insured. 


ICHUECn.BUILDING  NEWS. 

>rif)leld. — A public  meeting  of  the  parishioners 
Ji  iffield  has  been  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
eceive  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
. previous  meeting  to  obtain  an  estimate  for 
oring  or  re-seating  the  church.  The  chair 
I taken  by  the  Eev.  J.  Cheesman,  who  read  a 
er  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  architect,  who 
imed  that  it  would  be  the  wish  of  the 
ishioners  to  restore  as  far]  as  'possible  all 
architectural  features  of  the  odifioe.  In 
estimate  he  had  reckoned  for  fir  roofs 
deal  seats,  and  allowed  for  the  restoration 
ill  stonework,  for  a new  south  porch,  new 
:rv,  now  foof  throughout,  aud  for  warming 
lighting,  at  a cost  of  4,60UZ.  An  estimate  had 
I been  given  by  Messrs.  Frank  Smith  & Son, 
iondon,  for  supplying  600  oak  sittings  for  675Z. 
>00  pine  sittings  for  4501.  The  question  for 
meeting  was  whether  the  restoration  should 
mnfined  to  the  re-seating,  or  a general  resto- 
on  of  the  fabric  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
3et.  The  chairman  said  ho  had  2001.  pro- 
cd  towards  a general  restoration.  The 
ing  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  be  for  a 
rough  restoration,  and  a committee  was 
ointed  to  raise  funds  for  that  purpose. 
'wiclcenham. — The  first  stone  of  a church, 
mded  to  accommodate  1,000  persona,  has 
n laid  by  the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  of 
abridge  (Duchess  of  Teck),  on  freehold 
und  given  by  Messrs.  Henry  and  Alfred  J. 
;Ic.  Before  the  neighbourhood  bad  attained 
present  importance  and  extent,  a small  pro- 
)tary  chapel,  which  is  unconsecrated,  and 
:ht  at  any  time  be  applied  to  other  purposes 
its  owners,  was  hut  juab  adequate  to  meet  the 
\tB  of  those  members  of  the  Church  of 
jlaiid  dwelling  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  now 
^pplemented  with  a temporary  iron  church ; 
,nd,  until  the  projected  building  can  be  finished 
nd  consecrated,  Montpelier  Chapel  aud  its 
lobordinate  place  of  worship  will  remain  in  the 
[barge  of  the  Bev,  Francis  John  Clay  Moran, ' 


the  intended  incumbent  of  the  church  now  about 
to  be  erected,  at  a cost,  probably,  of  nob  less 
than  12,OOOZ. 

Norwich.  — The  restoration  of  Bnrlingham 
St.  Peter’s  Church  is  now  completed,  and  the 
edifice  re-opened.  The  little  edifice  on  the  road 
from  Norwich  to  Yarmouth,  with  its  round  tower 
and  thatched  roof,  has  been  turned  into  a little 
model  church.  The  visitor  upon  entering  it  had 
found  a flat  plaster  ceiling,  with  high  and  un- 
comfortablo  deal  pews,  hideous  gallery  with  a 
largo  unsightly  staircase  to  it,  and  no  vestry. 
Without  in  any  way  destroying  tho  old  features 
of  tho  church,  as  far  as  they  were  good  and 
worth  keeping,  the  whole  has  been  remodelled. 
The  plaster  ceiling  has  been  removed,  and  new 
open-timbered  roofs  have  been  put  up  and 
covered  with  green  slates.  A chancel  arch  in 
stone  (there  was  none  befoi*e)  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  church  has  been  benched  in  oak,  with 
a new  oak  pulpit  and  prayer-desk,  and  the 
passages  and  chancel  laid  with  Minton’s  encaustic 
tiles,  some  of  tho  tiles  in  the  latter  place  having 
the  keys  of  St.  Peter  on  them,  emblematical  of 
the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The 
altar-rails  are  of  oak  with  carved  foliage,  &o., 
containing  emblems  of  the  Passion,  &o.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tower,  which  was  in  a very 
shaky  state,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  a new 
and  excellent  clock  put  in  it.  A new  veatry  and 
south  porch  have  also  been  built,  and  the  church 
has  been  heated  by  Haden  &,  Son,  of  Trowbridge. 
The  windows  have  been  glazed  with  cathedral 
glass,  and  the  west  gallery,  which  could  not  bo 
entirely  dispensed  with,  has  been  reconstructed. 
There  are  new  doors,  and  a new  font.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Cornish,  of  North  Walsham,  and  Mr.  Evans,  of 
South  Walsham,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Phipson,  architect ; 
and  tho  entire  expense  has  been  borne  by  Mrs. 
Burroughes,  of  Burlingham  Hal!. 

Nitton. — St.  Michael’s  Church,  Ditton,  which 
is  situated  within  a few  yards  of  Hough  Green 
Eailway  Station,  on  the  Cheshire  Lines  Com- 
mittee Eailway,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  The  church  was  opened  for 
divine  service  and  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment, under  licence,  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1870.  The  reason  why  the  consecration  did  not 
sooner  take  place  is  accounted  for  by  tho  fact 
that,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  a 
church  intended  for  parochial  purposes  cannot 
bo  consecrated  nor  tho  district  constituted  a 
parish  until  the  endowment  fund  has  been 
raised.  Tho  committee  who  bad  the  erection 
and  endowment  of  the  church  in  hand  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  school  accommodation, 
which  has  delayed  tho  raising  of  the  endowment 
fund.  The  schools,  which  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  church,  are  free  of  debt,  aud  have  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  about  900f.  The  church,  wo 
are  glad  to  say,  is  also  free  of  debt,  and  was 
built  at  a cost  of  2,225Z.  It  is  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  cruciform,  and  consists  of 
chancel,  transepts,  and  nave,  and  is  constructed 
to  seat  35 i persons.  The  sea's  in  the  church 
are  open,  and  are  constructed  of  stained  pitch 
pine.  The  land  on  which  the  church  is  built,  a 
parsonage  (which  is  to  be  erected),  and  schools, 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  of  London. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  Grayson,  of  Liverpool  j 
and  Mr.  William  Middlehurst,  of  St.  Helen’s, 
was  the  buildfr.  The  stone  for  the  erection  of 
the  church  had  to  be  carted  from  Eainbill,  the 
timber  from  St.  Helen’s,  and  the  bricks  from 
Widnes. 


DISSENTING  CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bingley. — The  formal  opening  of  the  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Bingley  took  place  under 
auspicious  circumstances.  It  is  now  nearly  three 
years  since  the  foundation-stone  was  laid.  The 
building  of  a new  edifice  having  been  decided 
upon,  the  providing  of  the  necessary  funds  was 
energetically  taken  np,Mr.  Alfred  Sharp  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Sharp  contribxiting  each  1,OOOZ.,  the  latter 
adding  at  the  foundation-stone  laying  250Z., 
while  a like  sum  was  given  by  Mr.  Alfred  Sharp’s 
children.  At  that  time  the  total  sum  subscribed 
towards  the  building  fund,  including  1,9001. 
estimated  to  be  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  old 
chapel  was  7,OOOZ-,  but  as  the  old  chapel  has 
been  sold  to  the  Midland  Eailway  Company  for 
a sum  of  3,250Z.,  a .considerable  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  fund.  As  a set-off  against  this, 
however,  the  estimated  cost  of  11,000/.  had  been 
exceeded  by  1,000/.  The  sum,  therefore,  required 
to  be  made  up  is  about  3,000/. 

Anerley. — 'The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Con-  ■ 


gregational  chapel  has  been  laid,  at  Anerley* 
road,  by  Mr.  Samnel  Morley,  M.P.  The  esti* 
mates  were  for  building  one  that  would  contain 
1,250  sittings.  The  cost  of  the  main  building  ia 
to  be  9,805/.,  including  galleries,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  add  a spire  later.  The  coat  per  sitting  will  be 
about  8Z.  ISs.  Of  the  total  amount  above  4,500/. 
have  been  given  or  promised.  The  ground  for 
the  site  was  acquired  under  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan’s 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley’a  Sites  for  Public  Wor- 
ship Act. 

Gateshead.  — A Wesleyan  chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Eensham.  The  chapel  stands  weU 
back  from  the  high  road ; and,  occupying  a 
corner  site,  is  a prominent  object  from  all  aides. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Italian,  inclining  to 
the  Classical.  The  main  building  is  a parallelo- 
gram, 70  ft.  long  by  46  ft.  wide,  and  having  a 
height  from  floor  to  ceiling  of  32  ft.,  inside 
measurements.  The  entrance-doors  are  in  the 
south  end,  under  tho  shelter  of  a projecting 
portico,  which  forms  the  principal  feature  of  the 
Wilding  externally.  This  consists  of  two  inter- 
mediate circular  columns,  with  square  pilasters 
at  tho  angles,  each  standing  on  moulded  pedes- 
tals,  and  having  carved  Corinthian  caps.  Over 
the  columns  is  an  elaborate  comice  and  pedi- 
ment. The  lower  part  of  the  staircases  to  the 
galleries  is  placed  in  the  angle  between  the  porch 
and  end  of  the  chapel.  The  galleries  are  carried 
round  three  sides  of  the  interior,  stopping  against 
the  north  wall;  between  them  is  tho  orchestra, 
which  projects  20  ft.  beyond  the  line  of  the  chapel, 
and  has  the  opening  thereto  spanned  by  a moulded 
arch  springing  from  a group  of  three  pillars  on 
each  side.  These  have  Corinthian  caps,  moulded 
entablature,  &c.  The  level  of  the  orchestra  is 
about  half-way  between  the  ground  and  gallery 
floors.  In  front  of  the  arch  is  the  pulpit  plat- 
form,  with  the  communion  space  enclosed  by  a 
rail  in  front  of  it.  The  ground-floor  seats  are  in 
three  groups  divided  by  two  passages.  The  side 
galleries  have  pews  three  deep,  with  a fall-down 
seat  against  the  wall.  The  south  end  gallery  has 
nine  pews  in  depth.  Sitting  accommodation, 
allowing  28  in.  to  each  person,  is  thus  provided 
for  upwards  of  800  adults,  at  a cost  of  about 
6,000/.  The  woodwork  of  the  pews,  gallery 
front,  pulpit  platform,&c.,is  all  of  pitch  pine,  sim- 
ply varnished,  and  the  whole  has  a light,  warm 
appearance.  The  beams  of  the  roof  rest  upon 
curved  braces,  carried  by  carved  stone  corbels. 
A margin  of  stained  glass  is  introduced  round  all 
the  windows : this,  with  the  orchestra  windows, 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Baguley,  of  New- 
castle. The  artificial  lighting  of  tho  galleries  is 
by  four  gas  pendants,  on  tho  ground  floor  by  wall 
brackets,  and  the  orchestra  by  two  wall  lights  of 
fifteen  jets  each,  Tho  heating  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  hot  water  in  small  wrought-iron  pipes. 
The  building  has  been  completed  by  the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Joseph  Elliot,  of  North  Shields, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  F.  E.  N.  Haswell,  of  North  Shields, 
Mr.  Wilfovd  being  clerk  of  the  works. 

Ih-iffield. — The  large  new  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel  and  school-rooms,  in  George-street,  Drif- 
field, though  not  entirely  completed  in  the  in- 
terior, is  so  far  progressed  as  to  allow  of  a public 
opening.  The  new  chapel  and  school-rooms  form 
the  largest  public  edifice  in  the  town,  and  have 
been  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  Wright,  of 
Hull,  architect.  The  chapel  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1,000  persons.  Tho  whole  will  cost  nearly 
5,0001.  The  contractors  have  been  Mr.  M.  Gage, 
bricklayer;  Mr.  T.  T.  Dickenson,  joiner;  Mr.  J. 
Hickson,  stonemason  ; Mr.  H.  Ward,  stonemason  ; 
Messrs.  Eeed,  Malton,  gasfitters;  Messrs.  Young 
& Co.,  iron,  workers  ; and  Messrs.  Holden  & Trus- 
well,  Sheffield,  for  the  warming -apparatns. 

Tlalion.— Walton  Park  Congregational  Church 
has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  In  1871  a 
small  church  was  erected  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  of  the  town  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  the  population  of  this 
rapidly-increasing  snbnrb  of  Liverpool.  The 
edifice  contained  accommodation  for  200,  and 
was  designed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Vale,  in  the  Early 
English  style.  The  congregation  and  school 
have  increased  until  it  has  become  necessary 
to  considerably  enlarge  the  accommodation 
provided,  and  this  has  been  effected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a new  wing  of  equal  size  to  the  original 
building,  and  standing  at  right  angles  to  it,  the 
whole  now  consisting  of  a nave  70  ft.  long,  25  ft. 
high,  and  10  ft.  wide,  and  seats  arranged  for  350 
persons.  An  organ-gallery  has  been  provided 
at  the  extreme  end  of  tho  nave,  with  a lecture, 
room  below,  which  can  be  formed  into  two 
class-rooms  by  means  of  a revolving  screen  pre. 
seated  to  the  church  by  Mr.  Stones,  shuttle 
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maniifaotnrer,  Ulveretone.  The  church  is  con- 
Btructed  of  picked  grey  brick  with  patent 
pressed  red  and  blue  band  courses,  &c.,  and 
yellow  Stourton  stone  dressings.  The  windows 
are  glazed  with  cathedral  tinted  quarry  lights, 
haring  coloured  margins  and  cross-bands.  The 
roofs  are  open-timbered,  with  crisped  and  cross- 
braced  principals  springing  from  carved  stone 
corbels.  From  three  of  the  principals  are 
suspended  wrought  and  gilt  coronfe,  by  lleasrs. 
HodkinBOn,  Lester,  & Poynton,  of  Coventry.  The 
whole  of  the  enlargement  has  been  carried  out 
from  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  architect,  by  Messrs.  W.  and 
G.  Johnson,  builders,  Seaforth. 

Tarvin. — The  members  and  friends  of  the 
Wesleyan  Connexion  in  Tarvin,  having  for  some 
time  past  found  their  present  chapel  inadequate 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  increased  congre- 
gation, set  to  work  to  collect  and  raise  a fund 
for  a new  and  more  commodions  place  of  worship. 
The  subscription  list  amounted  to  3501.,  with 
many  promises.  Mr.  Langford’s  contract  for 
the  chapel,  including  heating,  lighting,  and 
fencing,  is  7001.  The  architect’s,  and  other  ex- 
penses, with  the  old  debt,  will  bring  the  cost  to 
nearly  9001. 5 not  including  the  gifts  of  team- 
work, sand,  &c.  According  to  the  plan,  the 
chapel  will  have  160  seats.  On  the  preacher’s 
right  will  be  the  school-room  with  100  seats, 
and  on  his  left  the  vestry,  with  40  more  seats. 
The  rooms  are  opened  to  the  chapel  by  folding 
doors,  and  with  a very  small  outlay  a per- 
manext  enlargement  could  be  made. 

Gloucester. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the  me- 
morial stone  of  the  new  Congregational  (Tyn- 
dale)  Chapel  about  to  be  erected  in  Lower 
Barton-street,  at  the  corner  of  Stratton-road, 
has  been  performed  in  presence  of  a large  num- 
ber of  delegates  of  the  Gloucestershire  and 
Herefordshire  Congregatiecal  Union  and  the 
general  public-  The  promoters  of  this  movement, 
considering  the  religious  accommodation  of  the 
district  to  be  very  slender,  having  received  suffi. 
cient  promises  of  support  to  justify  them,  de- 
cided  upon  erecting  a chapel,  which  will  ulti- 
mately  seat  750  adults  j but  for  the  present  it  will 
be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a cross  wall,  the  nave 
alone  forming  in  the  meantime  the  chapel,  with 
accommodation  for  upwards  of  500  persons,  and 
the  transepts  and  cross  being  provided  with  a 
temporary  ceiling,  and  fitted  up  with  a school  or 
lecture-room.  Ample  space  is  reserved  on  the 
site  for  the  erection  of  large  school  buildings, 
whenever  the  growth  of  the  congregation  shall 
necessitate  the  addition  of  the  transepts  and 
cross  to  the  area  of  the  church.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Early  Gothic,  the  walling  being  of 
Paiuswick  stone,  lined  with  brick.  The  principal 
entrance  is  opposite  Barton-street,  and  consists 
of  a deeply-recessed  doorway  with  moulded 
jambs  and  arch,  in  the  gable  over  which  are 
three  traceried  windows.  The  side  elevations 
have  buttresses  dividing  double-light  traceried 
windows,  with  gables  over  the  beads  of  each. 
The  transept  gables  are  occupied  with  large 
Gothic  windows , A ventilating  fleche  or  louvre, 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  main  roof,  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  design.  The  roof  in- 
ternally is  open-framed  and  of  one  span. 
The  floor  is  seated  with  chairs,  the  end  gallery, 
over  the  front  entrance,  with  open  benches. 
The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  now  in  course  of 
erection  will  be,  exclusive  of  the  land,  2,8001. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Tait,  of  Leicester ; 
and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Gloucester. 


TABIOEUM. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Coxder,  in  the  Bihle  Educator,  says 
as  to  measures  of  time  “The  one  Gospel  date 
which  may  be  regarded  as  chronologically  fixed, 
is  that  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  term  of  the  pro- 
enratorsbip  of  Pilate,  who  held  that  office  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  first 
approximately  fixes  the  time.  The  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberius,  according  to  St.  Luke,  preceded 
the  Passion.  The  Passover,  in  the  year  in  ques- 
tion, fell  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week.  These 
requisites  are  found  to  concur  in  the  year  7S3  of 
the  City  ot  Rome,  or  30  of  the  A.D.  reckoning. 
The  names  of  Longinus  and  Quartinus,  the  Con- 
suls^ for  that  year,  are  referred  to  in  early 
Christian  literature.  And  a reference  exists  to 
the^  computation  of  the  vague  Egyptian  year, 
which  gives  a coincident  result.  Again,  the 
habitual  celebration  by  the  Christian  Church  of 
the  day  of  Pentecost  on  the  Sunday,  on  which 
^^7  of  the  week  it  falls  when  the  Passover  is  on 
the  Thursday,  is  a muto  confirmation  of  the 


accuracy  of  the  reckoning.  Good  Friday  may 
be  regarded  as  the  best  fixed  day  of  the  week  in 
ancient  history.  The  Nativity,  according  to  St. 
Matthew,  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Herod 
the  Great,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  Cisleu,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  749.  How  long  before  the 
close  of  this  reign  the  event  occurred  is  nob 
stated  by  any  Evangelist.  There  is  a reference 
by  St.  Luke  to  the  fact  of  Christ  being  about 
thirty  years  old ; but  it  is  not  distinctly  said 
whether  this  was  His  age  at  His  baptism,  at 
His  commencement  of  public  teaching,  or  at 
His  death.  The  same  doubt  attaches  to  the 
event  as  to  which  the  date  of  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Tiberius  Cmsar  is  given  by  the  same  Evange- 
list.  If  this  were,  as  the  first  glance  at  the 
passage  suggests,  the  commencement  of  the 
preaching  of  John,  the  whole  course  of  the 
events  comprised  in  the  Gospel  must  have  been 

crowded  into  a very  few  mouths.” We  get  a 

memorandum  as  to  woods  for  walking-sUcks, 
from  Cassell’s  Household  Guide,  for  November  : — 
“ Hazel  grown  in  low  districts  is  usually  dark- 
coloured  in  the  bark,  and  not  so  highly  esteemed 
as  the  light-coloured  variety,  which  grows  chiefly 
in  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  White- 
thorn,  if  peeled  soon  after  cutting,  has  yellow 
lines  marking  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  but 
these  can  be  scraped  off.  Blackthorn  with  the 
bark  off  makes  the  finest  “ white  ” thorn,  but 
they  are  most  valued  with  the  bark  on,  the  knots 
closely  set,  the  triple  spikes,  if  possible,  at 
every  knot.  Brier  is  the  most  easily  got  of  all 
the  varieties,  and  it  is  remarkably  strong.  Should 
it  not  taper  enough,  it  may  be  redoced  so  as  to 
give  it  the  shape.  Those  that  grow  on  a breezy 
hill-side  often  rub  against  their  neighbours, 
thereby  producing  eccentricities  which  improve 
the  sticks  by  “ individualising  ” them.  Rowan, 
or  mountain  asb,  makes  a good  tramping-stick, 
though  it  has  not  much  appearance,  and,  with 
common  ash,  it  has  the  property  of  not  firing 
delicate  hands.  Common  ash  shooting  from  an 
old  stem,  when  thoroughly  smoothed  and 
varnished,  shows  fine  silky  threads  streaking  its 
white  surface.  Broom  and  barberry  have  the 
prettiest  barks,  both  as  regards  streaking  and 
colour,  and  both  can  bo  stripped  should  it  be 
injured.  Oak,  unless  a shoot  from  an  old  trunk, 
is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  making  into  walking, 
sticks.  Gorse  or  whin  gives  by  far  the  prettiest 
markings  of  any  barked  stick,  and  is  remark- 
ably strong.” “Tom  Hood’s  Comic  Annual” 

for  1875  (80,  Fleet-street),  is  full  of  fun  and 
cleverness,  set  forth  by  pen  and  pencil. 


^isccltama. 

An  Unfortunate  Attachment.— A veiy 
painful  scene  occurred  iu  a church  in  Bucks 
township,  Ohio,  a few  Sundays  ago.  It  seems 
from  the  account  given  of  the  affair  by  the  Dover 
Reporter  that  the  church  has  lately  been  under- 
going  repairs.  Among  other  improvements  a 
new  coat  of  paint  was  placed  on  the  pews, 
followed  by  a coat  of  varnish  j the  result  was 
most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  unfortunately  the 
varnish  bad  been  applied  so  lato  in  the  week 
that  it  had  not  had  time  to  become  hard  before 
Sunday,  when  the  congregation  flocked  to  their 
seats.  No  apparent  inconvenience  was  suffered 
until  the  clergyman  was  about  to  deliver  the 
benediction,  when  the  congregation  were  horrified 
to  find  that  they  were  unable  to  stand  up — they 
were,  in  fact,  glued,  or  rather  varnished,  to  their 
seats.  Their  spasmodic  efforts  to  rise  were 
most  distressing  to  witness — in  vain  did  the 
clergyman  exhort  them  from  the  pulpit  to  resig- 
nation. They  were  seized  with  a kind  of  panic, 
all  the  more  frightful  because  they  were  for  the 
moment  powerless  j at  last,  by  what  seemed  to 
be  a simultaneous  and  herculean  jerk,  they 
managed  to  tear  themselves  from  their  sittings  ; 
but  at  what  a sacrifice ! The  pews  were  literally 
covered  with  fragments  of  Sunday  apparel. 
Shreds  of  silk,  lawns,  calico,  broadcloth,  and 
cassimeres  were  left  as  souvenirs  of  the  tenacity 
of  varnish  used  in  beautifying  that  church,  and 
the  hapless  congregation,  rushing  from  the 
doors,  hurried  homewards  with  an  expression  on 
their  faces  as  though  their  hearts  were  even 
more  severely  rent  than  their  garments. — Pall 
ifall  Gazette.  [Repetition  of  this  fanny  story 
may  be  useful  as  a warning.] 

Bolton  Town-hall. — The  capital  acconnt  of 
the  Bolton  Town-hall  is  now  closed.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  hall  and  its  appointments  comes  to 
about  175,0001. 


Woburn  Sands. — The  opening  of  a Lecti 
Hall  by  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  has  taken  ph 
at  the  rapidly  improving  and  picturesc 
village  of  Woburn  Sands.  The  Vicar  (the  R 
H.  M.  Erskine),  purchased,  at  his  own  cost, 
site  and  presented  it  to  the  trustees.  1 
Roberts,  of  Trentham,  drew  up  some  plans, 
builder  was  chosen  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Sam' 
Foster,  of  Kempston  j and  Mr.  Price,  of  Wobu 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works.  The  fi 
brick  was  laid  in  May  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  company.  Since  then  the  buildi 
has  been  progressing,  and  on  the  opening  evei 
thing  appeared  to  be  finished.  It  is  construct 
of  plain  brick,  and  is  in  the  Early  Engl 
domestic  style.  Its  dimensions  are  50  ft.  loi 
by  22  ft.  wide;  the  extreme  height  is  30 
The  roof  is  of  the  open  description,  with  circa 
ribs  resting  upon  stone  corbels.  Facilities  £ 
afforded  for  lightings  the  place  both  natura 
and  artificially.  The  ventilation  is  on  the  ir 
dern  system,  and  the  heating  is  intended  to 
effected  by  Lot  air,  the  chamber  being  ereett 
but  the  apparatus  has  nob  yet  been  obtaine 
A cloak-room  is  built  at  the  south  end. 
addition  there  are  several  out-officcs.  The  wa' 
are  stuccoed  from  the  windows  upwards,  and  t 
low  the  windows  they  are  panelled  with  v£ 
nished  pitch  pine.  A raised  platform  occupi 
the  south  end  to  be  used  for  lectures  and  co 
certs.  At  the  north  end  there  are  bookcases  f 
the  reception  of  the  parish  library.  Sittii 
accommodation  is  provided  by  some  bundn 
Windsor  chairs.  The  entrance  to  the  buildii 
has  a porch  constructed  principally  of  orn 
mental  wood. 

A Startling  Invention. — Wo  learn  from  tl 
Pictorial  World  that  “ an  Englishman  has  di 
covered  a method  of  fixing  the  image  of  i 
object  on  a sensitized  place  not  more  than  ^ i 
in  diameter,  an  impression  from  which  can  1 
afterwards  enlarged  to  the  necessary  size.  Tl 
plate  is  fixed  into  an  ordinary  locket  or  kee] 
sake  hanging  from  a watch  chain,  and  can  t 
suddenly  exposed,  by  a touch  of  the  finger,  c 
entering  a room,  and  an  image  taken  of  a pictui 
or  a person  withoirb  any  one  besides  the  operati 
being  aware  of  it.  The  ingenious  method  t 
which  the  exact  place,  person,  or  picture 
brought  into  focus  by  first  casting  a soft  ray  t 
artificial  light  from  this  wonderful  locket  is  tl 
important  part  of  the  invention,  which  we  a] 
not  at  liberty  to  mention  further  in  detail  i 
present.  Whether  or  not  such  tbiugs  can  I 
done  to  any  purpose,  it  is  high  time  that  artis' 
and  photographers  who  produce  original  pictun 
should  look  to  the  immediate  protection  of  ever 
work  of  art  or  new  design  by  entering  them  ? 
Stationers’  Hall.”  This  reminds  us  of  an  id« 
first  broached  in  the  Builder,  of  a photograph 
apparatus,  fitted  with  clock-work,  and  where! 
a daily  series  of  microscopic  negatives  of  a 
who  presented  themselves,  and  all  groups  ac 
scenes,  in  a back,  for  example,  could  be  take 
and  stored  up  for  future  reference,  enlargemen 
and  use.  Holiday,  procession,  and  platfori 
scenes,  and  public  openings,  too,  could  be  takei 
We  are  not  come  to  all  this  yet,  but  may  som 
day. 

Sculpture  for  Government  Offices. — . 
number  of  statues  of  statesmen  have  bee 
placed  in  the  niches  of  the  Colonial  aud  Hoib 
Office  new  buildings  during  the  present  wee! 
They  consist  of  representations  of  the  late  Lore 
Grenville,  Liverpool,  and  Melbourne,  Sir  Robei 
Peel,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Sir  George  Conw 
wall  Lewis,  also  Earl  Russell  and  Sir  Georg 
Grey.  The  statues  of  Lord  Melbourne,  S: 
George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Lord  Liverpool,  an 
Sir  Robert  Peel  face  Parliament-street,  the  tw 
first- named  being  at  the  upper  part  of  the  builc 
ing.  Lord  Grenville  and  Sir  James  Graham  ar 
rt^resented  in  the  upper  story  of  the  CharleJ 
street  frontage,  and  Sir  G.  Grey  and  Earl  Russe 
in  the  lower  portion.  The  statues,  which  ar 
executed  in  Portland  stone,  are  7 ft.  G in.  i 
height,  in  addition  to  the  pedestals.  Iheyhav 
been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Phillips,  eculptoi 
The  like  number  of  statues  for  the  Colonial  Offic 
are  being  executed  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Arni 
stead,  Eccleston-square,  aud  will  be  iu  thei 
places  in  about  a fortnight.  They  contair 
amongst  others,  representations  of  the  late  Eai 
of  Derby,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Glenelg,  Sir  Williar 
Molesworth,  and  others. 

A Cabmen’s  Shelter  is  about  to  be  opene 
near  the  Town  Hall,  Leeds.  There  are  shelter 
at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Derbj 
. and  Edinburgh,  but  none  in  London  or  in  Dublii 
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Mr.  IluBkiu  and  His  Pupils.— Hr.  Ruskin 
I hag  issued  tbo  following  notice  at  Oxford  : — 

■ " The  Slade  Professor  has  tried  for  fire  years  to 
I please  everybody  in  Oxford,  by  lecturing  at  any 
1 time  that  might  be  conveniently  subordinate  to 

■ other  dates  of  study  in  the  university.  He  finds 
I he  has  pleased  nobody,  and  must  for  the  future 

I'  at  least  make  his  hoar  known  and  consistent. 
He  cannot  alter  it  this  term,  because  people 
sometimes  come  from  a distance,  and  have 
settled  their  plans  by  the  hour  announced  in 
J the  Gazette,  but  for  many  reasons  he  thinks  it 
t|  right  to  change  the  place,  and  will  hereafter 
.(  lecture  in  the  theatre  of  the  museum.  On 
i'  Friday,  the  30th,  he  will  not  begin  till  half-past 

! twelve  to  allow  settling  time.  Afterwards,  all 
hia  lectures  will  be  at  twelve,  in  this  and  future 
i terms.  He  feels  that  if  ho  cannot  be  granted 
t so  much  as  twelve  hours  of  serious  audience  in 
working  time  during  the  whole  O-xford  year  he 
I need  not  in  future  prepare  public  lectures  at 
I which  his  pupils  need  much  regret  their  non- 
" attendance.”  Mr.  Ruskin,  it  appears,  has  re- 
1 cently  changed  the  hour  at  which  his  lectures 
are  delivered  from  two  o’clock  to  noon,  and  as 
■ twelve  o’clock  clashes  with  various  college  lec- 
0 tures,  some  complaints  have  arisen. 

; Society  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of  the 
4 Society  of  Engineers,  held  on  Mondn-v  evening 
I last,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams,  vice-president,  in  the 
I chair,  a paper  was  read  on  Tramway  Rolling 
I Stock  and  Steam  in  connexion  therewith,  by  Mr. 

- 0.  C.  Cramp.  The  author  reviewed  all  the 
4 leading  historical  events,  extending  over  100 
h years,  connected  with  the  use  of  steam  on 
I common  roads  and  on  tramways.  The  idea  of 
H steam  • propelled  carriages  appears  to  have 
ll originated  with  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Glasgowj  but 
M.  Cugnot  was  the  first  to  put  the  idea  into 
practice,  which  he  did  in  1770,  by  constructing 
a steam-moved  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of 
artillery.  Mr.  Hancock  appears  to  have  done 
more  than  any  other  inventor  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  steam  locomotion  npon  our  high- 
ways, for  in  1836  heput  all  his  steam  carriages  on 
the  Paddington-road,  and  ran  them  daily  for  about 
six  months.  The  late  Mr.  Grantham  brought  out 
the  most  recent  example  of  a steam-moved  tram- 
car  in  England,  and  which  has  been  the  subject 

(of  very  recent  experiment  with  the  view— when 
legislative  enactment  shall  permit— of  its  inti'o- 
duction  upon  our  Metropolitan  Tramways. 

The  New  Patent  “ Polychrome  ” Print- 
ling  Process,  for  printing  any  number  of  colours 
;at  a single  impression.  Colour-printing,  as  at 
present  practised,  necessitates  the  use  of  a sepa- 
rate engraved  plate,  block,  or  stone  for  each 
colour  required;  whilst,  to  prevent  the  inks  from 
blurring  or  smearing,  time  to  dry  must  be  allowed 
between  each  successive  working.  Under  the 
“ Polychrome  ” process,  any  number  of  colours 
or  varied  shades  can  be  printed  at  a single  im. 
pression,  without  the  use  of  the  ordinary  print- 
ing  inks,  or  the  engraving  of  any  plates,  blocks, 
or  stones, — the  prints,  moreover,  becoming  per- 
fectly dry  in  a few  minutes.  The  process  may  be 
brietly  described  as  follows Colours,  prepared 
in  solid  slabs,  are  cut  out  and  inlaid  according  to 
the  design  to  be  produced,  being  hold  together 
in  a sliding  frame.  The  surface  of  the  combined 
block  is  then  ground  perfectly  smooth,  and  the 
'‘Polychrome”  prints  worked  off  with  great 
rapidity,  drying  immediately.  If  a very  clearly 
defined  outline  or  high  degree  of  finish  is  required, 
ihe  ordinary  methods  of  lithography  or  block 
printing  can  be  applied  in  combination  with  the 
3ew  process. 

Deputation  on  the  Gas  Question.  — ^ 
ieputation,  consisting  of  Sir  Janies  Hogg,  th^ 
jhairman,  and  about  a dozen  members  of  the 
tfotropolitan  Board  of  Works,  waited  upon  the 
Has  and  Water  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
>f  London,  at  Guildhall,  on  Wednesday  in  last 
veek,  with  the  view  of  securing  united  action 
jetween  the  two  great  governing  bodies  of  the 
metropolis  in  respectofthe  intended  application  to 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  altera- 
;ion  and  improvement  in  the  supply  of  gas  to  the 
netropolis.  The  conference,  which  occupied 
jomc  hours,  was  of  the  most  cordial  character, 
it  is  understood  that  every  precaution  has  been 
.akeu  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Parlia- 
toentary  campaign,  and  that  the  two  bodies 
Till  act  in  perfect  unison,  and  take  all  the 
lecessary  steps  to  gain  an  improved  supply  of 
fas  for  the  metropolis,  and  it  is  believed  that 
hey  will  succeed  in  saving  the  gas-consumers 
uid  ratepayers  at  least  a million  of  money  per 
innutn  by  reducing  the  price  of  that  all- 
mportant  article  of  daily  consumption. 


Sheffield  Architectural  and  Archseological 
Society. — On  Thursday  in  last  week  a meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art,  when 
the  Rev.  J.  Stacye,  the  president,  took  the 
chair.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  a sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
extent  and  condidon  of  the  ancient  records  in 
the  possession  of  hia  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  Town  Trustees,  the  Church  Burgesses,  and 
the  Cutlers’  Company.  From  various  circum- 
stances nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  report- 
ing  npon  the  records  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
but  on  Thursday  night,  reports  were  presented 
upon  the  records  of  the  Town  Trust  and  Church 
Borgesses,  which  were  accepted  by  the  society, 
and  a resolution  was  passed  asking  tho  sub- 
committee to  pursue  its  inquiries.  Mr.  B.  Bag- 
shawe  drew  attention  to  the  interesting  discovery 
of  the  bones  of  extinct  animals,  near  Castleton, 
recently  made. 

Projected  New  Canal. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  W.  Austin,  C.E.,  to  tho  President, 
introducing  a sketch  of  the  proposed  junction  of 
the  Humber  and  Mersey  rivers,  by  cutting 
extensions  of  heads  of  each  river  (until  both 
met),  when  a deep  and  broad  tidal  stream  or 
canal  would  be  formed,  whereby  an  immense 
traffic,  coming  from  the  great  northern  Con- 
tinental countries,  would,  in  the  projectors’ 
opinion,  pass  through  Hull,  Liverpool,  Dundalk, 
and  Donegal  to  the  Atlantic,  and  onward  to 
America,  &c.,  saving  all  present  risks  and  losses 
round  the  coasts,  with  great  difference  of  dis- 
tance and  time.  The  whole  lino  of  tidal  canals, 
it  is  added — 126  miles  Hull  to  Liverpool,  and 
90  miles  Dundalk  to  Donegal — could  be  formed 
and  completed  within  two  or  three  years  after 
commencement. 

Wistanstow,  Salop.  — The  chancel  of 
Wiataustow  Church,  which,  has  been  restored  at 
the  cost  of  the  rector  elect,  has  been  opened. 
From  being  one  of  the  meanest,  it  has  now  bo- 
come  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  county. 
Among  other  improvements,  the  ancient  oak 
roof  has  been  opened  up  and  restored,  while  the 
ceiling  between  the  rafters  has  been  coloured 
blue.  The  pavement  is  formed  of  coloured 
encaustic  tiles,  manufactured  by  Thorn,  of 
Broseley,  and  laid  according  to  a design  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  S.  Pountney  Smith.  The  builder 
for  the  whole  of  the  works  was  Mr.  T.  Pugh,  Hun- 
gerford,  Much  Wenlock.  A sweet-toned  organ, 
by  Hill  & Son,  was  bought  by  subscription.  The 
present  restoration  goes  no  further  than  the 
chance),  but  it  is  hoped  the  rest  of  the  church 
may  not  long  remain  uncared  for. 

Constantinople. — According  to  the  Levant 
Herald,  the  celebrated  Russian  painter,  Aiva- 
soffski,  ou  whom  the  Czar  has  lately  conferred 
the  rank  of  general,  has  arrived  on  a visit  to 
Constantinople,  and  has  been  received  by 
the  Saltan,  who  is  already  acquainted  with  his 
works,  several  of  them  being  in  the  imperial 

palaces  in  this  city. The  new  Sfcamboul 

theatre,  which  has  been  built  in  a portion  of  the 
Seraskeriate  square,  near  the  mosque  of  Sultan 
Bayazid,  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  Ramazan  by 
the  performance  of  ” Arifln  Hilessi  ” (“  The 
Rogueries  of  Arif”),  a comic  opera  composed  by 
M.  Dehohadjian,  the  director  of  the  troupe.  The 
new  piece  was  well  received  by  a crowded 
audience.  The  theatre,  which  was  built  in  less 
than  a month,  will  contain  about  800  persons, 
and  is  commodious  and  tastefully  decorated. 

The  New  Gaol,  Portsea. — Tho  foundation, 
stone  of  the  new  Borongh  Gaol  was  laid  on  the 
29th  ult.  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  G.  E.  Kent), 
in  tho  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
Town  Council,  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
other  corporate  officials.  On  the  occasion  his 
worship  was  presented  with  a silver  trowel 
suitably  inscribed,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Emanuel 
& Sons,  Ordnance-row,  Portsea,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony  the  company  dined  with 
the  Mayor  in  the  school-room  of  the  Workhouse. 
The  new  building  is  being  erected  on  a piece  of 
land  adjoining  the  Portsea  Cemetery,  and  direotly 
opposite  the  Union-house.  The  Messrs.  Evans, 
of  Southsea,  are  tho  builders,  and  Mr.  G.  Rake, 
Portsmouth,  is  the  architect. 

Oxford  Barracks.— A site  for  the  new 
barracks  has  been  chosen  at  about  two  miles 
from  Oxford.  It  extends  over  about  twenty 
acres.  It  is  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
cross  Iroada  leading  to  Horspath,  Headingtoo, 
and  Cowley.  The  buildings,  which  will  cost 
50,000J.,  are  making  rapid  progress. 


Gainsborough.  — Memorial  Window. — 
A new  stained  glass  window,  in  the  parish 
church,  was  viewed  for  the  first  time  last  Sun. 
day.  It  is  situated  in  the  east  wall  of  the  north 
aisle,  in  what  is  known  as  the  “ Thonock  choir.” 
The  subject  is  “Christ  the  Consoler,”  and  illus- 
trates the  passage,  “ Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give  you 
rest.”  The  figures  are  effectively  grouped,  and 
tho  whole  work  is  executed  in  a satisfactory 
manner  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  London. 
The  window  is  the  gift  of  Lady  Bacon,  in  memory 
of  her  late  husband,  and  bears  the  following  in- 
Bcription  : — “ In  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Hickman 
Bacon,  premier  baronet,  bom  April  5bh,  1820, 
died  Nov.  I'lth,  1872.” 

Descent  at  a Tea  Meeting.— A few  days 
since  a tea  meeting  in  connexion  with  the 
Baptist  cause  was  hold  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheerness,  and  was  the  scene  of  a rather  amusing 
incident.  A numerous  company  had  assembled, 
and  tea  was  about  to  commence  when  suddenly, 
and  to  the  consternation  of  all,  the  floor  of  the 
room  in  which  the  party  had  gathered  gave  way, 
and  the  company  found  themsolvea,  tea-table, 
provisions,  and  all,  deposited  npon  a lower  level. 
Fortunately,  there  were  two  girders  about  1 ft, 
below  the  floor,  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight, 
or  the  “ tea-raeeting  ” would  have  been  held  in 
the  cellar. 

East  Grinstead  Town-hall.— There  seems 
a probability  of  East  Grinstead  having  a build- 
ing  that  will  be  worthy  of  it  before  very  long. 
The  East  Grinstead  Club  Company  have  pur- 
chased the  County  Court,  and  we  understand  it 
is  their  intention  to  pull  the  present  building 
down  in  the  spring  and  build  another  on  the  site 
that  will  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a Town-hall, 
a drill-shed  for  the  volunteers,  and  numerous 

other  purposes. The  example  set  by  Mr.  Tooth, 

of  planting  trees  in  front  of  his  residence,  has 
been  imitated  with  good  effect  by  a number  of 
the  residents  on  the  south  side  of  the  town. 

The  Borough  Jewish  Schools.— Tho  new 
and  commodious  extension  buildings  in  con. 
nexion  with  these  schools  have  been  consecrated. 
The  schools  were  originally  founded  in  Heygate- 
street,  Walworth,  by  the  late  Baroness  Meyer 
do  Rothschild  in  1867  ; but  it  having  been  found 
necessary  to  enlarge  them,  a site  was  obtained 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  a 
fund  was  opened  a year  ago  to  defray  tho  costa 
of  construction.  The  schools  will  now  accom- 
modate 200  children  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
present  buildings  have  been  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  1,6001.  by  Mr.  Coben,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Solomon. 

Grants  for  Educational  Work  in  Work- 
men’s Clubs.— The  Council  of  the  Working 
Men’s  Club  and  Institnto  Union  are  anxious  to 
encourage  a taste  for  systematic  reading  and 
study  in  Workmen’s  Clubs,  especially  as  regard 
those  subjects  for  which  no  adequate  stimulus  is 
afforded  by  existing  societies.  They  have  deter, 
mined,  therefore,  to  make,  in  the  spring  of  each 
year,  grants  of  books  or  money  to  those  cluba 
which  shall  have  done  moat  to  provide  for  their 
members  instruction  in  certain  stated  subjects. 
A subscription  is  being  raised  to  enable  the 
Council  to  carry  out  these  views. 

Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Industrial 
Classes. — The  first  block  of  improved  dwellings 
for  the  industrial  poor,  erected  by  a local  com- 
pany,  was  opened  with  considerable  ceremony 
at  Exeter  on  Saturday.  The  buildings,  com* 
prising  tvventy-four  tenements,  are  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  Tlie  project  was 
started  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  William  Follett,  and 
he  has  been  joined  in  the  scheme  by  a number 
of  other  philanthropic  gentlemen. 

The  Rating  of  Government  Property  at 
Chatham  and  Rochester. — It  is  expected  at 
Chatham  that  the  amount  which  will  be  contri. 
buted  by  the  Treasury  towards  the  local  rates  of 
Chatham  and  Rochester  to  those  parishes  in 
which  there  is  public  property  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  as  soon  as  the  amended  valuation  of  the 
whole  of  the  property  in  possession  of  the  Ad- 
miralty  and  the  War  Department  has  been  com. 
pleted,  will  be  about  10,0001.  per  annum. 

Generous  and  Speedy  Response  to  an 
Appeal.  — The  appeal,  in  Monday's  Glasgow 
Daily  Mail,  by  Mr.  Quarrier,  for  3,0001.  to  build 
a house  to  lodge  working  boys,  and  as  a night 
refuge  for  homeless  children,  has  been  promptly 
responded  to  by  two  Glasgow  ladies,  who  have 
iu  the  most  generous  and  unostentationa  way 
subscribed  the  necessary  sum. 
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The  Institution  of  Civil  En^neers. — 
Tho  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  tifby.eighth 
session  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  10th  inst.,  when  questions  of  rainfall,  of  flow 
from  the  ground,  and  of  evaporation,  in  India  and 
in  other  places,  will  form  the  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion, founded  on  a paper  then  to  be  read 
descriptive  of  the  Nagpur  waterworks,  by  Mr. 
Alex.  R.  Binnie,  M.Inst.C.E. 


Old  St.  Pancras  Churcliyard. — The  Vestry 
of  St.  Pancras  have  resolved  to  go  to  Parliament 
for  a Bill  to  enable  the  Church  Trustees  of  that 
parish  to  contribute  1,0001,  towards  preserving 
the  old  churchyard  as  an  open  space  and  orna. 
mental  garden.  The  vestry  themselves  also 
resolved  to  contribute  1,0001.  out  of  the  rates  for 
the  same  object. 

Sharpness  New  Docks. — Wo  understand 
that  the  new  canal  entrance  will  be  opened 
some  time  in  tho  course  of  the  month  of 
November,  but  the  precise  date  is  not  yet  fixed. 


TENDERS 

For  .Oxford  Main  Drainage,  oontractNo.  4,  Mr.  W,  H- 
White,  engineer : — 

Nowell  & Kobson  .....£36,500  0 0 

Crockett  35,600  0 0 

Chappell  34,460  0 0 

Bugbird 3-i,000  0 0 

Nenve&SouB 33,909  0 0 

Acock 30,367  0 0 

Clark 20,70J  0 0 

Dickinson 27,970  0 0 

Cole  27,730  0 0 

For  new  wing  and  alterations  at  Tewden,  Henley-on- 
Thamea,  for  Mr.  G.  C.  Schwabe.  Messrs.  Sedgwick  & 
Son,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Kiddett : — 

Macey £4,225  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheriugham  3,789  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  is  Hill 3,640  0 0 

Adamson  £ Sons  3,523  0 0 

Conder  (accepted)  3,436  0 0 

For  residence  at  Highgato.  Mr.  .G.  Lethbridge, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  U.  Goode  : — 

Kerry  £2,950  0 0 

Ware  2,801  0 0 

Giles-Bennett  2,773  0 0 

Grover 2,737  0 0 

Southcott  & Co 2,157  10  0 

Kirk i,457  0 0 

For  cooking  apparatus,  baths,  hot-water,  and  warming 
works,  at  Clevelund-street  Sick  Asylum,  Messrs.  John 
Giles  S Gongb,  architects,  Quautilies  supplied  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Goode 

Benham  & Sons ...£1,608  o 0 

Fraser  Bros I,6u3  0 0 

J.  &F.  May  1,450  0 0 

Fop  erection  of  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Thom- 
Street,  Beading.  Mr,  Charles  Smith,  architect : — 

Oldfield  £1,561  l)  0 

Grover 1,520  0 0 

Simonds  1,444  0 1) 

Blandlbrd  1,360  0 0 

She;  pard 1,370  0 0 

Strong l,a89  0 0 

Searle  1,358  0 0 

Filewood 1,347  0 0 

Bishop 1,236  0 0 

ReaveU 1,191  0 0 

Dover,  Son,  & Co 1,189  0 0 

Lock  1,035  0 0 

7 For  alterations  to  Nos.  685  and  687,  Old  Kont-road,  for 
Messrs.  Eastwood  & Co.  Mr.  A.  Freeman,  architect ; — 

Minatd  £165  0 0 

Thomas  (accepted) 140  0 0 

For  erection  of  farm  buildings  on  tho  Free  School 
Estate,  Wouldhani,  for  the  Governors  of  the  Rochester 
Free  School  Estate.  Mr.  J.  H.  Andrews,  surveyor  to  the 
Governors,  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Oordry  & 
Sandall:—  rv  j / 

Bishop £1,662  10  6 

Cole 1,645  0 0 

Stiff  1,508  0 0 

Naylar..,, 1,403  0 o 

Gates  1,393  0 0 

Barr 1,335  0 0 

SoUitt  (accepted) 1,353  0 0 

Dover  & Son  (withdrawn) 1,203  2 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  60,  Dykc-ioad, 
Brighton,  for  Mr.  Jones:— 

Howick  £143  15  0 

Lockyer 123  0 0 

Patching  Jt  Webber  120  0 0 

Holloway  i Co 112  0 0 

Kmp  (accepted) 90  0 0 

For  additions  to  Belvidore  Mansion,  King’s-ioad, 
Brighton.  Mr.  G.  Lynn,  architect : — 

Cheesman  & Co £2,243  0 0 

Patebiug  & Webber 1,964  0 0 

Lynn  & Sons  1,950  0 0 

W.  & T.  Garrett  (accepted) 1,785  0 0 

For  additions  to  13  and  14,  King’s-road,  Brighton,  for 
lions.  A.  Boucher.  Mr.  C.  O.  Blaber,  architect ; — 

Patching  & Webber  £418  0 0 

Spreadborough  £ Co.  (accepted)  390  0 0 

For  farmhouse,  homestead,  and  double  cottage,  at 
Whadborough,  near  Oakham,  for  All  Sonia  College, 
Oxford.  Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson,  architect : — 

Lord £1,616  14  0 

Ed.j  t 1,455  0 0 

Cade l,4ao  7 0 

Allen 1,410  5 0 

Smith  1,390  0 0 


For  Little  Stukeley  School.  Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson, 
architect : — 

Smith  £377  10  0 

MaOe  359  13  6 

Allen  341  10  6 

Cade 343  0 0 


For  temporary  oUicea  at  Farringdon  road,  for  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Kyatt : — 

Cook  & Green  J! £195  0 0 ! 

Toms  193  0 0 

Angood  166  14  2 1 

Waidram  & Co 145  0 0 

Porter 124  0 (» 

Bnrge  & Rammage  (accepted)  ...  97  0 0 ! 


For  gas  servicesofthe  fittings  for  the  New  Branch  Bank 
Bnildings,  tbe  City  Bank,  Ludgate-hill.  Messrs.  J. 
Tarring  & Son,  architects : — 

Kothwell £279  0 0 

Heath 231  10  0 

Benham  & Son 195  0 0 


For  heating  witu  not  water  tho  Maryleboae  Presbyterian 
Church,  Upper  George-street.  Messrs.,  Tarring  & Son, 
architects : — 

Boulting £100  0 0 

Smith  293  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  house,  shop,  store-rooms,  coach- 
house, and  stable,  and  other  ont-olficcs,  at  the  junction 
of  Belmont-row  with  Lawley-street,  Birmingham,  for 
Mr,  William  May.  Mr.  J.  Meggett,  architect 

Horsley  Brothers  (accepted)  £520  0 0 


For  alterations  to  premises,  Ickneild  Port-road,  Bir- 
mmgham.  Mr.  J.  Meggett,  architect : — 

Toft  (accepted) £160  0 0 


For  the  first  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrcb  of 
the  Martyrs,  Great  Frescott-street,  Tower-hill.  Mr. 
Pugin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  0. 
Harris 

Downs  £10,276  0 0 

Scrivener  k White  9,995  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 9,975  0 0 

Ferry  , 9^960  0 0 

Merritt  ik  Ashby  9,926  0 0 

Lascellcs .' 9,955  0 0 

Lawrance  9,639  0 0 

For  first  portion  of  Mission-room  for  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  Poplar,  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris,  architect : — 

Riddull  B350  0 0 

Abraham  336  0 0 

Des  (accepted) 3ul  6 0 

For  sundry  works  to  complete  residence  at  No.  2 
Caatie-terraco,  Castlenau,  for  Mr.  G.  W.  Jones.  Mr| 
William  C.  Leonard,  architect  i~ 

Hunt  £735  0 0! 

W tlson  460  0 0 

Eyles  (accepted) 445  0 0 

Berry  (withdrawn) 324  0 0 1 


For  rebuilding  No.  39,  Bedfordbury,  London.  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Chestermar,  architect : — 

Xerbnry £C0O  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  house  and  conservatory  at  Singlo- 
well,  for  Mr.  J.  Wood.  Mr.  J.  Drake,  archuect : — 

House.  Conservatory. 

Blake £2,250  £225 

Callund 2,173  169 

SoUitt  * 2,140  10-1 

* Accepted  for  both  after  slight  alterations. 


For  alterations  and  additions'to  Bookett  Houao,  Clap. 
ham-common,  for  Mr.  S.  W.  Cawston.  Messrs,  E,  liaber- 
shon  k Brock,  architects 

Sharpington  & Cole..,., £1,670  0 0 

Carter  k Son 1,655  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 1,570  0 0 

MacLachlan  1,548  0 0 

Loat  k Son  (accepted)  1,539  15  0 


For  detached  family  residence  at  Highgatc.  Mr.  George 
Stookc,  architect : — 

Corsham  Extra  if  Extra  if 
Down  Box-ground  Doulting 

Fronts,  &o.  Front?,  &c.  Stone. 

Cousins  & Son  £4,825  £260  £310 

Hall.....,., 4,-560  235  ...i„  350 


For  the  erection  of  the  Enfield  Cottage  Hospital.  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Hill,  architect : — 

Childs  ,£1,500  0 0 

Patman  1,1-19  0 0 

Linzell  1,135  0 0 

Fairhead  (accepted)  1,080  0 0 


For  brick  sewers  at  8t.  Giles’s,  Holborn  :- 


Nowell  k Robson.., 
Bloomfield .. 
Taylor 


Wa 


Neavea  & Son  . 

Pizzev 

Crockett 

Rabl 

Killenback 


2,100  0 
1,997  0 
1,640  0 
1,462  0 
1,355  0 
1.352  0 
1,229  0 
1,307  0 
1,149  0 


For  pipe  drainage  for  the  Walthamstow  Local  Board 

Taylor £1,450  7 5 

Wilton 1,420  0 0 

Rendell  1,290  0 0 

Marshall 1,275  6 0 

Thompson  1,200  0 0 

Goodair  1,163  0 0 

Carter 1,145  0 0 

Bugbird 1,132  0 0 

Pizzey 1,110  0 0 

.Tackson  1,099  0 0 

Bloomfield 1,<'72  0 0 

Richardson 1,056  0 0 

Potter 1,030  0 0 


For  brick  sewers  for  the  Chelsea  Vestry 

Cbappel  £2,900  0 

Thompson  2,226  0 

Bloomfield 2,110  0 

Neaves 2,090  0 

Feltham 1,901  0 

Pizzey 1,986  0 

Potter 1,983  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J,  M.— H.  B,— F.  T.  R.— T.  A Son.— B.  B.— A.  G.— J.  8.  D.— Tbomi 
son  Collie.— Iron  Ore.— L,  W.  B,— W.— A.  O.— B.  a.-C.  F-  C- 
W.  C.  L. — J.  W.  M. — P.  T.  .4  Co. — J.  H. — A Lover  of  Progres*. — J.  G 
— J.  C.  O.— 0.  McD. — T. — O.  8. — W.  B.  (apply  to  the  Secretary),—©! 
Subscriber  (each  case  requires  speebJ  study  for  Its  euro).— BuLlde 
(decision  would  depend  on  circumstaucce  not  stated  iu  letur.  I 
would  probably  not  be  able  to  recover  at  law). — Condition  of  Bake 
houses  (in  type). — Archreology  in  India  (in  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  hooks  and  girls 
addresses. 

All  statemente  of  facts,  lists  Of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanie 
by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  h 
publication. 

Nora,— Tbe  reBponsiblllty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  i 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  couree,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  rOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I Bituatiomi  I Situations 
Wanted.  Vacant. 
: under  . . Se,  6d.  I 4a.  6d. 

n words)..  Oe.  6<1.  | Oa.  6d. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


" THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  resident 
in  any  pan  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  Ifia  per  annun 
Popodio  in  A deunca 

Halfpenny  stampsaccepted  foramounta  under  5s.  Any  larger  sui 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Offioi 
King-street,  Coveut-gaeden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDBiKiLE. 


Advertisemmts  cannot  be  received  for  the  cwren 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.ni 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  ca/nnot  be  responsible  for  Testi 
UONIALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copik 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


NOTICE. — All  comwAmications  respect 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^'c.,  should  b 
add/ressed  to  “The  Publisher  of  the  Builder, 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  otlve 
Comm/vnications  should  be  addressed  to  th> 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “Publisher.” 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Qaarries  and  Depdts, 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  oi 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


TEELOAR  & SONS, 

Manufacturers  of 


COCOA-NUT  MATS  AND  MATTINIr, 


69,  LUDOATE  HILL,  E.G. 


CORK  CARPET,  FLOOR  CLOTH,  LINOLEUM,  KAMPTULICON, 
And  all  tPe  new  Floor  Coverings. 
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Gilbert  ScoWs  Presi- 
dential Address  at  the 
hislitiUe  of  Architects. 

it  is  nearly  two 
years  since  yoa  did  me 
the  honoar  of  electing 
me  as  your  President, 
this  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  I have  had  the 
pleasure  of  appearing 
personally  before  you 
at  tho  opening  of  a 
session,  and  of  deliver- 
ing to  you  in  person 
the  customary  opening 
address. 

I was  deprived  of 
that  pleasure  last  year 
through  having  felt 
it  my  duty,  at  the 
advico  of  my  friends, 
to  indulge  in  half  a 
year’s  rest  from  pro- 
i fessional  work, — the  first  absence  from  business 
3 of  that  duration  which  I had  enjoyed  since  I 
p commenced  practice.  My  inaugural  address  was 
j?  read  in  my  absence-  by  our  friend  Mr.  Eastlake. 
H The  writing  of  it  had  greatly  interested  and 
S stirred  me  up  while  at  a distance,  and  if  it  failed 
■ to  produce  a similar  effect  on  the  minds  of  those 
i who  heard  or  read  it,  I can  only  say  that  I may 
B regret,  but  cannot  help,  it. 

I ^7  absence,  on  that  occasion,  was  divided 
i(  equally  between  the  enjoyment  of  the  works  of 
B nature  and  of  art, — between  G-od’s  architecture 
' in  tho  mountains  and  man’s  architecture  in  the 
il  cities  of  Franco  and  Italy.  This  recollection 

I suggests  to  me  that,  on  our  reunion  after  our 
autumnal  recess,  we  may,  many  of  us,  have  to 


n congratulate  each  other  on  our  return  from 
fl  well-earned  vacation,  during  which  our  bodil 
i:  system  has  been  invigorated  and  restrung  aft( 
i>  the  labours  of  tho  year,  and  our  artistic  systei 
B refreshed  and  supplied  with  now  materia),— tl 
>1  one  by  the  aid  of  the  country,  the  mountain,  c 
y the  ocean  ; and  the  other  by  drinking  deeply  an 
H afresh  at  that  exhanstless  fountain  of  an 
j]  whether  ancient  or  otherwise,  which  happily  yf 
[|  remains  to  us  in  nearly  every  country  of  Europt 
if  and  in  many  beyond  its  Confines, 
f It  is  a trite  observation,  bnt  one  which  the  to 
il  often  repeated  neglect  of  its  precepts  ma 
5 excuse,  that  -we,  architects,  especially  need  bot 
(•these  forma  of  relaxation  and  re-invigormen1 
. I Our  customary  labours  are  peculiarly  exactin. 
31  upon  body  and  mind  ; both  of  which  have,  there 
fore,  a special  necessity  for  change,— and  tha1 
icareful  and  frequent  as  may  have  been  on 
I studies  from  the  great  examples  of  our  art,  thei 
limprcssioDB  and  our  memory  of  them  grow  dul 
and  our  very  sketches  lose  their  early  value 
mnlesa  we  introduce,  ever  and  anon,  new  matte 
I by  tho  study  of  ever  fresh  examples,  and  by  th 
jrepcated  study  of  those  with  which  we  wer 
|onco  familiar. 

J To  the  young  and  ardent  student,  the  stud- 
I of  the  ancient  examples  of  his  glorious  art  is  th' 
Hanbjeot  of  romantic  anticipations,  of  deligbtfu 
^realities,  and  of  hallowed  and  cherished  memo 
biries;  while,  as  we  grow  older,  it  is  not  onl- 
»|esaential  to  take  every  opportunity  of  re-lightinj 
^th©  lamp  of  onr  youthful  enthusiasm  by  revisic 
■jing  the  objects  which  delighted  us  in  earlier  life 
land  of  ever  adding  to  its  flame  by  seeking  ou 


fresh  objects  for  our  studies  ; but  it  is  consoling 
to  feel  conscious  that,  while  other  sentiments 
may  possibly  become  less  vigorous,  this  all- 
absorbing  source  of  delight  never  fails  to  kindle 
in  our  hearts  tho  same  enthusiasm  as  ever  ; and 
that  even  old  age  does  not  lessen  the  almost 
childlike  earnestness  with  which  we  revisit  and 
again  sketch  from  the  object  of  our  youthful 
adrau'ation. 

Lot  us,  then,  encourage  these  feelings,  and 
never  for  a moment  imagine  that  advancing 
years  have  any  right  to  damp  them ! These 
considerations  lead  on  to  what  is  always  the 
most  melancholy  part  of  our  annual  addresses, — 
the  memory  of  those  who,  though  keeping  up, 
perhaps  to  the  last,  these  lively  feelings  for  their 
art,  have  been,  during  the  past  year,  taken  from 
amongst  us. 

Tho  losses  we  have  to  deplore  are  as  follow : — 
M.  Ballard,  architect,  of  Paris,  honorary  and 
corresponding  member,  of  whom  I will  ask  our 
foreign  secretary, or  Mr. Ph(5ne  Spiers,  to  speak; 
Mr.  Elkington  Gill,  architect,  of  Bath,  Fellow, 
a most  respectable  and  excellent  member  of  our 
Institute ; Mr.  William  Perkins,  architect,  of 
Worcester,  an  old  pupil  of  Thomas  Eickman,  of 
honoured  memory. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  the  official  architect  to  Wor- 
cester Cathedral,  and  carried  out  th©  recent 
restoration  there.  I was  associated  with  him  in 
respect  of  intei-nal  fittings  and  decorations,  and 
can  bear  witness  to  his  knowledge  of  onr  ancient 
architecture,  to  his  practical  skill,  and  to  his 
honourable  and  thoroughly  trustworthy  cha- 
racter, both  professionally  and  perjonally. 

Lastly,  I have  again  to  advert  to  the  loss,  not 
only  to  our  Institute,  but  to  our  art  and  to  the 
world, — sustained  by  the  decease, — all  too  ante- 
date,— of  our  highly-gifted  and  most  valued 
friend  and  Fellow,  Mr.  Owen  Jones. 

Enough  has,  perhaps,  already  been  said  at 
different  meetings  to  show  what  were  our  feel- 
ings towards  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  how  deeply 
we  have  felt,  and  must  ever  continue  to  feel,  his 
loss.  I do  not  myself  feel  able  worthily  to  add 
to  this ; inasmuch  as  nothing  short  of  a memoir 
by  one  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  enjoy  his 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  can  so  add  to 
what  has  been  already  said,  as  to  do  any  justice 
to  the  gravity  of  the  subject.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt 
is  obviously  tho  man  to  do  this.  He  was  away 
at  tho  time  of  his  friend’s  decease ; bnt  I trust 
he  will,  ere  long,  favour  the  Institute  with  such 
a personal  sketch  of  the  life  and  of  his  own 
reminiscences  of  his  and  onr  common  friend,  as 
may  adequately  represent,  on  the  face  of  our 
Transactions,  both  the  eminent  qualities  of  our 
distinguished  member,  and  our  appreciation  at 
once  of  his  merits  aud  of  our  loss 

I may  hero  mention  that  the  bequest  of  1,000?. 
by  our  lamented  Fellow  and  past-president,  Sir 
Wiliam  Tite,  has  been  thoroughly  considered,  as 
to  the  precise  mode  of  carrying  out  the  instrnc- 
tions  of  tho  testator,  by  a special  committee; 
two  members  of  which  were  especially  selected 
from  among  those  personally  acquainted  vrith 
his  wishes.  This  committee  was  efficiently 
aided  by  our  honorary  solicitor,  and  it  is  trusted 
that  the  result  will  prove  satisfactory. 

A bequest  has  recently  been  made  by  the  will 
of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Grissell,  of  Norbury 
Park,  of  2501.,  to  be  expended  yearly  on  founding 
a new  medal.  I have  a melancholy  pleasure  in 
recording  ray  sentiments  of  friendship  and  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Grissell.  It  was 
many,  many  years  back  that  I placed  myself  for 
a short  time  under  him,  for  tho  purpose  of  study- 
ing  the  more  practical  departments  of  my  pro. 
fession,  and  I can  never  remember  him  but  with 
feelings  of  respectful  regard. 

Ely  Chaxiel. 

Early  in  the  present  year  the  attention  of 
the  Council  was  called,  by  a letter  from  Mr, 
Christian,  to  the  proposed  sale  by  auction  ol 


Ely  Chapel,  inllolborn;  that  gentleman  ui'ging 
that  some  steps  should  bo  taken  towards  pre- 
serving that  interesting  example  of  Medimval 
architecture. 

I may  hero  mention, — for  the  information  of 
the  few,  either  among  the  hearers  or  readers 
of  my  address,  who  may  need  it,  — that  the 
chapel  of  St.  Btheldreda,  in  Holborn,  is  the 
solitary  remnant  of  the  once  splendid  London 
Palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely.  It  appears  to 
have  been  erected  by  Bishop  de  Lnda  (or 
Louth),  who  held  the  see  from  1290  to  1298,  and 
is  consequently  about  coeval  with  tho  exquisite 
monument  to  that  bishop  in  Ely  Catbedral,— a 
work  clearly  by  the  same  hand  with  tho  tombs 
of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  Avelino, 
his  wife,  at  Westminster,  and  of  Archbishop 
Peckham  at  Cantorbnry  ; foor  works  of  art 
which  may  challenge  Christendom  for  any  to 
surpass  them;  and  this  chapel  bears  so  much 
resemblance  to  them  in  some  of  its  details  as  to 
suggest  a like  authorship.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  a worthy  contemporary  of  the  sanctuary  and 
earlier  eastern  chapels  at  St.  Alban’s;  of  the 
abbey  churches  at  Newstead,  Tintern,  and  of 
Sweet  Heart ; and  of  many  other  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  the  most  refined  and  completed 
variety  of  Medimval  architecture.  It  has  been 
immortalised  by  Shakspeare  in  Richard  TIL  and 
by  Pugin  in  his  "Contrasts”;  and  thus  stands 
high,  both  as  an  historical  monument  and  as  a 
work  of  art. 

These  claims,  however,  were  unavailing  to 
save  it  from  the  inexorable  hammer, — not  used, 
we  may  hope,  to  “ break  down  the  carved  work 
thereof,”  but  still,  at  all  risks,  to  knock  it  down 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

Tho  Council  lost  not  a moment  in  taking  up 
the  cause  of  the  threatened  monument.  A 
deputation  called  both  on  the  law  officers  who 
had  ordered  the  sale,  and  on  the  auctioneers  who 
were  commissioned  to  carry  it  out.  Our  accom- 
plished Secretary  pleaded  its  cause  in  the  Times. 

I wrote  myself  to  the  two  men  whom  I deemed 
from  their  antecedents  moat  likely  to  open  their 
hearts  and  their  purses  in  such  an  extremity, — 
but  received  no  efficient  offers  of  aid  ; when,  as 
a response  to  Mr.  Eastlake’s  appeal,  Baron  Albert 
Grant  came  forward  with  offer's  of  immediate 
aid,  if  we  would  subsequently  use  our  exertions 
to  induce  tbe  public  to  take  it  up. 

We  thought  that  the  precious  monument  was 
rescued,— but,  unluckily,  we  had  been  requested 
to  advise  a maximum  to  bo  offered, — and,  to 
our  dismay,  an  unknown  bid  went  beyond  our 
commission.  We  could  readily  have  amended 
this ; but  we  had  failed  to  arrange  our  plana 
with  due  forethought  aud  perfection,  and  it  was 
lost!  Happily,  in  due  time,  it  transpired  that 
the  purchase  bad  been  made  for  Roman  Catholic 
uses,  so  that  we  may  hope  that  the  precious  relic 
may  be  preserved  and  its  mutilations  restored. 

I trust,  however,  that  our  futoi'e  etforts  of  this 
kind  will  be  more  perfectly  arranged  ; though  I 
acknowledge  to  a large  share  in  the  imper. 
fection  of  those  I have  recorded. 

The  Ifetropolilan  Buildings  BUI. 

Among  public  events  of  the  past  Session  with 
which  the  Institute  has  been  brought  into  official 
connexion,  may  be  mentioned  the  attempt  made 
by  tbe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  super, 
sede  the  present  Building  Act  by  a new  Bill, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  James  Hogg,  M.P. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  Council  in 
their  annual  report  for  1874,  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  draft  of  this  Bill  was  only  sub. 
mitted  for  their  opinion  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
when  there  was  bub  little  or  no  time  left  for  its 
examination.  A committee  was,  however,  ap. 
pointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  they  pre- 
pared  a report,  which  was  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  Council  and  forwarded  to  the  Board  of 
Works.  In  that  report  objection  was  made  to 
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the  general  principle  of  the  new  Bill,  which 
appeared  to  confer  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Do  rd  of  Works  too  full  and  too  arbitrary 
powers,  and  to  reduce  the  position  and 
individual  anthority  of  the  district  surveyor. 
It  was  also  remarked  that  this  Institute,  to 
which  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  duty  of 
examining  candidates  for  that  office  had  been 
entrusted,  was  practically  ignored  in  the  Bill  j 
and  this  natnrally*ied  to  the  inference  that  the 
examination  itself,  which  had  been  carefully  and 
gratuitously  conducted  for  so  long  a period, 
might  lapse  altogether,  at  least  under  its  present 
system.  Several  other  objections,  chiefly  of  a 
technical  nature,  were  raised  to  the  Bill  in  our 
report,  which,  having  been  duly  circulated 
among  onr  members,  was  brought  forward  for 
discussion  at  a special  general  meeting,  held 
here  on  the  11th  of  May  last.  Meanwhile,  a 
petition  against  the  Bill  had  been  drafted  by  the 
Council,  and  presented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  our  late  president,’  who, 

I may  here  eay  parenthetically,  is  always  ready 
to  render  us  services  of  this  kind,  and  give  this 
Institute  the  full  benefit  of  his  position  and 
influence  in  Parliament.  It  was  also  intended 
that  a deputation  from  the  Institute  should  wait 
on  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  the  objects  of  the  petition. 
Unfortunately  Lord  Henry  Lennox’s  engage- 
ments prevented  liicn  from  receiving  the 
deputation  before  the  new  Bill  came  on  for 
discussion  in  Parliament,  but  he  subsequently 
made  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Eastlake,  who 
had  an  interview  with  him  on  the  subject.  The 
Bill  was  eventually  referred  to  a Select  Com- 
mifctee  of  the  House  of  Commons ; and,  whei; 
the  matter  was  discussed  at  onr  special  general 
meeting,  a series  of  resolutions  were  passed,  the 
purport  of  whiclj  you  will  probably  all  recollect. 
Copies  of  these  resolutions  were  forwarded  to 
the  several  members  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  and  counsel  was  retained  to  repre- 
sent this  Institute  and  support  our  petition 
against  the  Bill  while  the  Committee  sat.  In 
taking  this  step,  the  Institute  really  acted  in 
conjunction  with  the  District  Surveyors’  Associa- 
tion, who  themselves  had  drawn  up  a careful 
report  on  the  subject,  but  who  not  having  lodged 
a petition  against  the  Bill  would  have  no  loais 
standi  except  as  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  Bill  received  opposition,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  from  more  than  one  quarter  ; and, 
after  hearing  arguments  and  evidence  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee suggested  certain  amendments,  which,  if 
they  had  been  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  would  have  met  some,  at  least,  of  the 
objections  raised  to  the  Bill,  and  might  have 
helped  its  progress  in  the  House  ; but  the  pro- 
motera  of  the  Bill,  though  prepared  to  concede 
certain  points, — as,  for  instance,  the  re-insertion 
of  a danse  authorising  this  Institute  to  examine 
candidates  for  the  office  of  district  surveyor, — 
were  not  prepared  to  withdraw  or  remodel  those 
clauses  which  represented  what  may  bo  called 
the  principle  of  their  scheme;  and,  finding  this 
to  be  the  case,  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
decided  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  proceed  with 
the  Bill,  and  made  an  official  report  to  that 
effect. 

The  Finances  and  Efficiency  of  the  Institute. 

I will  now  notice  a matter  concerning  deeply 
the  vital  interests  of  our  Institute,  on  which 
considerable  divergence  of  opinion  has  existed, 
but  which  I entertain  very  sanguine  hopes  may 
lead  to  arrangemonts  tending  greatly  to  our 
future  prosperity  and  practical  usefulness. 

Thongh  the  finances  of  the  Institute  evince  a 
satisfactory  progression,  the  increase  in  our  ex- 
penditure has  advanced  at  a more  rapid  rate, 
and  was  found  last  year  to  have  so  nearly  overtaken 
onr  income  as  to  excite  some  alarm 

It  has  been,  I think,  clearly  shown  by  our 
secretary  aud  others,  that  the  alarm  felt  by  the 
finance  committee  was  rather  prospective  than 
bearing  directly  upon  present  exigencies,  and  that 
the  nnfavourable  fignres  were  the  result  of  some 
exceptional  calls  upon  our  funds,  which  need  not 
be  repeated  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
fartiieat  from  being  desirable  or  satisfactory  that 
a great  society  like  onr  own, — the  standing  re- 
presentative of  the  professors  of  a great  and 
universal  art, — should  ever  be  in  danger, — under 
circumstances  however  exceptional, — of  scraping 
the  bottom  of  its  purse,  or  finding  itself  unable 
to  meet  expenses  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
profession  it  represents  may  point  out,  from  time 
to  time,  as  being  beneficial.  Such  a position,  I 
urge,  is  beneath  our  just  dignity,  aud  would  at, 


' times  render  nugatory  onr  efforts  for  the  great 
o ‘jecta  for  which  our  Institute  was  founded. 

N )t  to  mention,  however,  these  extraneous 
calls  upon  our  finances, — have  we  not  every  year 
demands  upon  us  which  oar  great  position  seems 
to  render  imperative,  but  wliioh  the  limits  of 
our  resources  compel  ns  to  under -rate  ? 

Is  our  Library,  for  example,  on  a scale  com- 
mensurate  with  the  dignity  and  the  just  demands 
ofour  profession  ? Have  we  the  means  to  procure 
measured  drawings  of  the  ancient  monuments, 
even  of  our  own  land,  which  every  winter  is 
reducing  to  impalpable  dust,  or  the  band  of 
spoliation  sweeping  away  ? Have  we  funds  to 
enable  us  to  procure  fac-simile  drawings  of 
ancient  decorations,  which  the  very  air  we 
breathe  is  every  moment  destroying  ? Our 
Rooms  ought  to  be  the  Public  Record  Office  of 
all  which  relates  to  the  ancient  and  perishable 
relics  of  our  own  and  of  the  collateral  arts. 

Again, — Have  we  sufficient  means  of  sending 
students  about  to  study  their  art,  in  our  own  or 
in  foreign  countries  ? Happily  we  are  able  to  do 
a little  5 but  are  we  content  with  that  little  ? 

And  yet  again, — Have  we  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  aid  and  promote  schools  of  study  under 
our  own  eye  ? or,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  the 
few  poor  pittances  doled  out  most  unwillingly  for 
such  objeots  reckoned  as  among  those  exceptional 
expenses  which  wo  promise  ourselves  and  bar- 
gain  with  others  never  again  to  repeat  ? And 
were  we  not  tempted  this  year  to  view  the 
failure  of  the  Soane  Competition  almost  as  a 
windfall  ? 

I rejoice  to  think  that  a portion  of  the  new 
committee  [appointed  to  report  on  this  question] 
consists  of  Associates; — of  men  young  enough 
to  remember  the  defects  and  needs  of  their 
own  pupilage,  and  to  sympathise  with  those 
who  are  still  but  students.  I rejoice,  too,  to 
think  that  some  of  these  belong  to  that  younger 
society,  which  is  doing  much  towards  avoiding 
ind  meeting  these  defects  and  these  needs. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  house,  and 
the  galleries  it  contains,  should  be  made  the 
means  of  exhibiting,  from  year  to  year,  speci- 
mens and  objects  of  contemporary  art,  tending 
Co  excite  ambition  and  emulation;  and  were 
sneh  exhibitions  condneted  with  a fearless  and 
rigorous  censorship,  it  would  be  most  useful. 
The  fear  is,  that  it  would  descend  to  the  rank  of 
an  advertising  office.  Far  more,  however,  do  we 
want  a constant  exhibition  of  the  works  of  those 
artists  and  workmen  of  good  old  times,  which 
would  excite  no  jealousy,  and  respecting  whose 
claims  upon  our  study  there  would  be  little 
difference  of  opinion.  I trust  that  this  new 
committee  will  not  report  till  they  are  able  to 
show  us  how  to  attain  these  objeots,  and  all 
others  we  need  : if  without  raising  fees  and  sub- 
scriptions, well;  but  a)ii/7iou)  to  attain  them.  I 
will  only  add  on  this  subject  that  the  number  of 
our  members,  though  large,  is  small  as  compared 
with  the  extent  of  the  profession  ; and  that  the 
increase  of  our  members  brings  with  it  also  the 
increase  both  of  our  usefulness  aud  of  our 
resources. 

The  Completion  of  St.  Paul's. 

One  circumstance  which  has  somewhat  dis- 
turbed  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  our  art  and 
to  one  of  its  noblest  monuments,  it  may  be  hardly 
safe  to  allude  to  while  so  much  excitement  exists. 
Tet  it  is  so  exceptionally  important  that  to  pass 
it  by  in  silence  might  be  attributed  to  cowardice 
or  carelessness.  I allude  to  the  project  for 
decorating  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's. 

On  this  project  the  Council  of  the  Institute, 
as  long  ago  as  1870,  passed  a resolution  cordially 
approving  of  the  same,  and  offering  the  co- 
operation and  sympathy  of  the  Institnte,  thongh 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  such  voluntary 
expression  of  feeling,  it  needs  no  assurance  that 
a society  like  ours  would  feel  the  deepest  interest 
iu  the  success  of  such  a work. 

The  outline  of  the  intended  treatment  of  this 
noble  interior,  which  was  laid  before  the  public 
at  that  time  (1870), as  the  groundwork  onwbich 
the  committee  sought  subscriptions,  was  as 
follows. 

After  alluding  to  the  great  care  which  would 
be  required  in  the  selection  of  artists  and 
designs,  aud  the  necessity  of  a considerable 
amoont  of  experiment  before  any  final  decision 
could  be  arrived  at  in  so  many  difficult  questions 
. of  art,  they  proceed  to  say  : — 

“Tbe  leading  prircipD  affirmed  by  all  who  have  been  con- 
sulted ia  this — To  make  Sir  Christopher  Wren’sintentions 
for  the  completion  and  decoration  of  the  Cathedral  the 
main  text,  as  it  were,  and  to  study  to  carry  out  as  impli- 
citly as  possible  whatever  he  may  have  expressed  in  draw- 
ing, model,  or  writing;  and,  where  these  materials  for 


guidance  fail,  that  harmony  is  to  be  sought  for  to  the 
fullest  practicable  extent  with  what  he  has  proposed  or 

"Sir  Christopher  "Wren’s  views  are  consistent  with  the 
moat  magnificent  ideal.  We  know  that  mosaic  painting, 
rich  marbles,  and  sumptuous  gihiing  entered  largely  into 
the  calculation  of  what  he  thought  was  due  to  his  design.” 

Proceeding  to  mention  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
intended  marble  ciborium  or  altar-piece,  and  hia 
magnificent  choir-screen,  which,  with  its  archi- 
tecture, metal  work,  and  sculpture,  would  be  a 
very  gem  of  art,  they  continue  : — 

"The  better  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  the  magnificence 
which  has  been  imagined,  let  the  entrance  bo  supposed 
at  the  west  end,  about  to  become  the  easiest  access  to  the 
Cathedral.  On  passing  through  bronze  doors  richly 
charged  with  devices,  the  first  most  striking  effect  would 
be  produced  by  the  brilliant  roof  covered  with  mosaic 
patterns,  and  rich  with  gold.  The  cupola  immediately 
overhead,  40  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  panels  of  the  exquisite 
side  chapels,  would  be  pictorially  treated  in  the  same 
material.  The  walls  relieved  with  marble  slabs  and  marble 
iulsy;  the  pavement  abo  and  the  windows,  enriched  with 
colour,  must  be  so  treated  as  to  preserve  a due  reg-ird  for 
breadth  of  effect  and  the  necessity  in  8t.  Paul’s  for  a 
large  amount  of  unobstructed  sunlight.  All  panels  to  be 
filled  with  coloured  marbles  or  sculpture,  and  no  niche  to 
be  without  its  statue.  The  nave  and  transepts  must, 
however,  be  iu  some  respects  subordinate  to  the  choir.” 

" In  the  great  dome,  which  has  been  happily  called  the 
very  ‘ essence  of  the  building,  the  gritailie  pictures  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill  cannot  fail,  ultimately,  to  give  place  to 
Sir  C.  Wren's  cherished  wish  for  raosaio  pictures.  And, 
in  addition  to  these,  tho  drum  and  the  eight  spandrels 
(the  latter  already  commenced  in  mosaic)  will  afford 
grand  scope  for  the  highest  eflbrts  of  art  and  mag- 
nificence.” 

" The  roof  of  the  choir  should  bo  a splendid  and  im- 
pressive work  in  mosaic,  elaborate  while  massive  sud 
dienified  in  general  effect,  surpassing  the  richness  of  the 
rest  of  the  church.  The  windows  in  the  apse  will  here 
also  be  more  fully  coloured ; and  the  marbles,  whether 
used  structurally  as  replacing  the  stonework  of  the  prin- 
cipal pilasters,  or  in  panels  and  inlaid  patterns  on  the 
walls  and  pavement,  would  all  be  arranged  so  as  to  impart 
a fuller  idea  of  sumptuousness.  This  must  be  especially 
tho  ease  with  the  ciborium  end  the  choir-screen  already 
referred  to.” 

They  then  quote  from  Sir  Christopher  himself 
tho  following  remarks  : — 

" Painting  and  sculpture,”  said  the  judicious  Sieur  do 
Cambray  (Roland  Freart),  " are  the  politest  and  noblest 
of  ancient  arts,  true,  ingenuous,  and  claiming  the  resem- 
blance ofjlife,  the  emulation  of  all  beauties,  the  fairest  of 
records  of  all  appearances,  whether  celestial  or  sublunary, 
whether  angelical,  divine,  or  human.  And  what  art  can 
be  more  hopeful  or  more  pleasing  to  a philosophical 
traveller,  an  architect,  and  every  ingenious  mechanician  ? 
All  must  be  fame  tcil/iout  it." 

I have  quoted  these  passages  because,  in  the 
state  of  excited  confusion  into  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  recently  fallen,  it  may  be  well  to  have  a 
fair  conspectus  before  us  of  the  actual  programme  ■ 
thus  early  laid  before  the  public,  as  the  founda- 
tion for  the  appeal  to  their  co-operation. 

Such,  then,  was  the  proclaimed  intention; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a promise  of  more 
gorgeous  Bumptuousness  than  it  offers;  so  that 
we  must  not  now  complain  of  excess  of  splen- 
dour, thongh  the  treatment  and  design  are  fully  • 
open  to  our  criticism. 

At  about  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
the  executive  committee  appear  to  have  re- 
quested Mr.  Burges, — not  as  an  architect,  but 
rather  as  a man  learned  in  Christian  icono- 
graphy,— to  lay  a scheme  before  them  for  the 
arrangement  of  subjects  for  the  mosaic  work, 
sculpture,  &c.,  which  he  did  iu  a very  detailed 
form,  displaying  groat  mastery  of  the  subject, 
though  I would  suggest  one  falling  off  from 
the  spirit,  though  not  the  letter,  of  the  pro-  • 
gramme  in  the  omission  of  figure-subjects  from  j, 
the  small  domes  in  the  bays  of  the  nave  and 
choir.  At  that  time  Mr.  Penrose  was  the  sole  . 
architect  to  the  committee,  as  well  as  being 
officially  surveyor  of  the  fabric : and  it  was,  I 
suppose,  nearly  two  years  later  that  for  some 
reason,  right  or  wrong,  the  committee  deter.  ■ 
mined  to  nominate  an  architect  to  the  work  • 
distinct  from  the  surveyor  of  the  fabric.  I had 
been  myself  a member  of  the  executive  com-  ^ 
mittee,  though  I had  not  usually  acted ; but  I 
attended  at  that  time  expressly  to  oppose  this  '' 
change,  which  I thought  unfair  towards  Mr. 
Penrose;  but,  on  its  being  carried,  I advocated 
and  voted  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Burges, , 
thinking  that  bis  knowledge  of  iconography  and 
of  ecclesiastical  art  would,  when  united  with 
Mr.  Penrose’s  learning  in  the  Classic  and " 
Renaissance  styles,  ensure  a good  result. 

Mr.  Burges’s  instructions  were  (roughly 
speaking)  to  follow  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
intentions,  wherever  they  could  be  ascertained 
or  inferred  ; but,  where  they  failed,  the  direc- 
tions were,  not  so  much  (as  expressed  in  the 
programme)  that  “ harmony  was  to  be  sought 
for  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  with  what  he  • 
bad  proposed  or  done  ” (though  this  was  sug- 
gested), as  that  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
works  of  the  best  Italian  artists  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  reason,  I presume,  why  the  con« 
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tinuator  of  a work  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  referred  back  to  artists  of  the  sixteenth, 
was  the  impression  that  the  revived  classic  of 
the  earlier  period  had  become  more  or  less  cor. 
rupted  in  the  time  of  Wren,  and  that  the  lamp 
-shonld  be  rekindled  from  its  earlier  flame.  I 
know  not  whether  this  was  ever  made  clear  to 
Mr.  Burges,  nor  do  I know  much, — excepting 
I from  the  printed  statements, — of  the  mutual 
I arrangements  and  relations  which  have  subse- 
quently existed  between  that  gentleman  and 
those  with  whom  he  bad  to  act;  but  it  would 
appear  from  those  statements  that,  where  the 
most  implicit  freedom  of  communication  and  the 
gp'eatest  possible  mutual  confidence  wore  essen- 
tial,— the  very  reverse  of  these  has  on  both  sides 
existed.  No  wonder,  then,  at  the  utter  chaos 
and  confusion  which  has  arisen  ! 

I do  not  go  into  these  particulars  with  a view 
to  take  either  side  on  a question  on  which  the 
public  mind  has  been  lashed  almost  into  frenzy. 
Where  one  party  is  disposed  to  approve  and  the 
other  ntterly  to  condemn  the  whole  of  what  is 
laid  before  them,  woe  to  the  ill-starred  wight 
who  ventures  to  suggest  intermediate  or  moderate 
views.  The  exceptional  character,  however,  of 
the  subject  is  such  as  to  outweigh  all  such  risks, 
and  my  object  in  going  into  the  matter  is  to  urge 
the  importance  and  the  justice  of  an  absolutely 
dispassionate  investigation  of  all  the  questions  at 
issue,  each  calmly  and  on  its  own  merits.  I do 
not  think  that  this  can  possibly  be  done  by  those 
who  have  allowed  themselves  to  become  in- 
furiated,  and  have  committed  themselves  to 
desperate  extremes,  but  I feel  convinced  that,  if 
entered  upon  in  a calm  manner  and  a spirit  of 
justice  and  good  feeling,  by  persona  at  once 
qualified  and  unoompromised,  the  difficulties 
would  one  by  one  vanish,  and  that  the  highly 
talented  architect  and  his  eminent  colleagues  of 
his  own  and  the  sister  arts  would  produce  a 
result  which  might  defy  hostile  criticism,  and  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a system  of  treatment  worthy 
of  the  great  architect  of  whose  work  they  are 
•continuators.  Mr.  Burges  is  accused  of  speaking 
contiimeliously  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  of 
not  having  paid  dno  regard  to  his  intentions ; 
but  who  does  not  sometimes  in  an  unguarded 
moment  give  vent  to  thoughtless  expressions 
afterwards  regretted,  and  who  is  the  judge  of 
Sir  Christopher’s  intentions  ? Indeed,  if  Mr. 
Burges  were  disposed  to  carry  the  same  accusa- 
tions into  the  camp  of  his  critics,  he  could 
readily  obtain  practical  commentaries  on  both  of 
those  questions  from  the  writings  of  our  talented 
and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  may  bo 
shown  to  have  repeatedly  said  about  as  hard 
things  of  Wren  in  good  earnest  as  Mr.  Burgos, 
unhappily,  seems  to  have  said  (let  us  hope)  in 
jest ; nay,  that  he  has  not  long  since  proposed 
in  a printed  letter  to  the  Dean,  almost  entirely 
to  reconstruct  Wren’s  choir,  converting  it  bodily 
into  a new  and  vast  dome,  of  which  he  gives  a 
design.  This,  however,  he  defends  against  all 
charges  of  irreverence  for  the  great  architect’s 
intentions,  such  as  he  feels  it  right  to  press 
agaiust  Mr.  Burges,  by  pointing  it  out  to  be 
composed  of  Wrennic  elements,  and  by  ex- 
pressing his  earnest  .conviction  that,  had  Sir 
Clu'i.stopber  foreseen  the  change,  it  would  have 
gladdened  his  death-bed,  and  it  is  almost  sag- 
gested  that,  were  it  possible,  he  would  even  now 
signify  his  approval  of  the  proposal, 
j ^ Mr.  Fergusson  has  more  recently  condemned 
ftn  toto  the  use  of  mosaic  so  early  and  so  publicly 
announced  by  the  programme,  and  repudiated 
the  Italian  architects  to  whose  works  Mr.  Burges 
had  been  so  emphatically  referred  ; so  that,  so 

Efar  as  he  could  look  to  that  gentleman  as  a 
aide,  poor  Mr.  Burges  must  fiud  himself  reduced 
) a state  of  supreme  puzzlement,  which  seems 
) demand  some  now  and  unpledged  agency  to 
.ear  it  away.  Anyhow,  unless  some  such  step 
i taken,  this  noble  project  of  completing  St. 
aul’s,  which  has  for  years  excited  such  lively 
^interest,  seems  doomed  to  inevitable  shipwreck; 
i^or,  depend  upon  it,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will 
Nnevor  incur  the  responsibility  of  making  it  over 
l^to  amateurs.  My  personal  wish  would  be  to  see 
<tbe  two  architects  working  hand  in  hand,  each 
rteupplying  that  in  which  his  special  strength  lies, 
land  both  together  guiding  into  unity  the  efforts 
sof  a band  of  the  noblest  artists  whom  our  age 
(Can  produce. 

0 But,  whatever  may  be  the  conrse  pursued,  I 
Dwould  urge  that  the  work  be  one  of  completion 
fand  of  decoration,  and  in  no  degree,  however 
asmall,  a work  of  architectural  alteration.  The 
dpublic  have  long  since  accepted  the  one,  but 
ffthey  justly  reject  the  other;  for,  to  use  with  a 
ijslight  modification  the  words  of  an  excellent 


I modern  writer  (though  they  cut  in  one  special 
instance,  I am  sorry  to  say,  against  myself)  : — 

" P itchwnrk  improvemenls  in  tlie  inodern  style. 
Bestow’d  upon  some  venerable  pile. 

Do  but  del  ace  if, — atructares  to  revise 

That  lUren  has  built,— a«o//<er  fUren  must  rise.” 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal. 

I now  come  to  a circumstance  which  has 
caused  some  feeling  of  vexation,  though  it  has 
happily  culminated  in  what  would,  but  for  a 
melancholy  circumstance,  have  been  the  most 
agreeable  item  in  the  agenda  of  this  evening. 
I refer  to  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for 
the  year  1874. 

Had  the  Council  from  the  first  determined  to 
recommend  as  the  recipient  of  the  medal  for  this 
year  an  English  architect,  there  would  scarcely 
have  been  room  for  a doubt  as  to  the  architect 
whom  they  would  have  selected  ; but  they,  after 
careful  consideration,  thought  that  on  this 
occasion  the  consideration  should  be  limited  to 
Englishmen  distinguished  for  their  literary  pro- 
ductions in  connexion  with  architecture, — and  it 
was  most  natural  that,  under  these  conditions, 
the  choice  should  fall  on  Mr.  Ruskin. 

That  gentleman  being  abroad,  wo  failed  to 
obtain  a reply  from  him  to  the  intimation  of  our 
choice;  and  time  pressing,  the  recommendation 
of  the  Council,  after  being  ratifi.ed  by  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  was  communicated  to 
her  Majesty,  and  received  her  gracious  approval. 

To  our  great  disappointment,  we  afterwards 
received  from  Mr.  Ruskin  a letter  in  which  he 
declined  to  accept  the  proposed  honour  ; a refusal 
which  subsequent  correspondence  failed  in  in- 
ducing him  to  retract. 

As  the  season  was  then  far  advanced,  I 
suggested  through  General  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph 
that  the  award  might  perhaps  remain  in  abey- 
ance for  this  year;  but  on  receiving  her  Majesty’s 
command  to  submit  to  her  another  name,  the 
Council  rescinded  their  former  resolution,  that 
an  author  rather  than  an  architect  should  be 
recommended,  and  unanimously  chose  Mr.  Street; 
a choice  since  confirmed  by  a general  meeting 
of  the  Institute  and  graciously  approved  by  the 
Queen. 

In  judging  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ruskin  in 
declining  the  proposed  honour,  a wide  range  of 
circumstance  and  sentiment  demands  our  con- 
sideration. In  my  own  personal  communication 
to  him  on  the  subject,  besides  the  apparent  dis- 
regard which  bis  refusal  seemed  to  involve  for 
the  honour  graciously  offered  by  the  Sovereign, 

I argued  that  he  and  our  Institute  were  labourers 
in  the  same  cause  whether  we  define  that  cause 
as  the  advancement  and  perfecting  of  arohitec- 
tural  art  or  the  conservation  of  its  ancient  menu- 
ments  and  productions  ; that,  in  so  far  as  we  may 
have  failed,  we  wex*e  sharers  in  that  failure,  and 
vice  versd  j and  that  for  him  to  refuse  the 
sympathy  of  us — a corporation  for  these  ends, 
as  expressed  towards  himself — a corporation 
sole  labouring  in  the  same  direction,  was,  to  say 
the  least,  vexatious  and  inconsistent. 

His  ostensible  reasons  were  the  general  havoc 
ho  found,  whether  in  the  form  of  “ restoration  ” 
or  of  direct  spoliation,  to  be  made  or  making  in 
all  countries  with  ancient  monuments ; and  I 
argued  that  we  had  for  years  had  a standing 
committee  for  their  defence,  and  were  really 
doing  actively  and  practically  what  he  advocated 
for  their  preservation  ; so  that  to  visit  these 
misdoings  on  would  be  the  reverse  of  being 
just. 

It  may  be  reasonable,  however,  to  modify  our 
judgment  by  taking  another  view  of  the  case. 
In  doing  this  we  may  remember  that  Mr.  Ruskin’a 
position  has  ever  been  the  raising  of  his  protest- 
ing voice  against  the  artistic  or  non-artistic  vices 
of  the  age.  Had  we  at  once  co-operated  with 
him  and  been  successful  in  stemming  the  conrse 
of  these  vices,  it  would  on  his  view  be  consistent 
for  us  now  to  be  giving  and  receiving  compli- 
ments and  congratulations  ; but,  as  be  says,  we 
took  no  notice  twenty  years  back,  when  ho  lifted 
up  his  voice  like  a trumpet,  and  that  now  we 
desire  to  show  sympathy  we  cannot  point  to  a 
very  practical  result  as  a ground  for  our  con- 
gratulatioua,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  ancient  monuments  of  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  our  own  no  less  than 
others,  show  at  all  points  the  marks  of  the  de- 
solating hand  of  pseudo-restoration  or  of  open 
rapine. 

The  instances  which  Mr.  Ruskin  selects  as 
representative  of  this  deplorable  class  of  facts 
are  as  follow  : — 

1st.  The  neglected  and  sordid  condition  of  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Bi'ancacoio  at  Naples,  which' 


he  views  as  the  most  important  example  in 
Europe  of  the  architectural  sculpture  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

2Dd.  The  conversion  of  the  church  of  San 
Miniate,  at  Florence,  the  most  beautiful  example 
of  the  twelfth-century  architecture  in  that  city, 
into  a common  cemetery. 

3rd.  The  destructive  restorations  carried  on 
in  the  exquisite  chapel  Santa  Maria  della  Spina, 
at  Pisa. 

4th.  The  recklessness  with  which  the  ruins  of 
Furness  Abbey  have  been  dealt  with  by  the 
railway  engineers. 

These  four  facts  he  considers  only  too  illus- 
trative of  the  general  agency  of  the  public,  aud 
of  the  builders  employed  by  them,  on  the  exist- 
ing  architecture  of  Europe ; consisting  in  the 
injurious  neglect  of  the  most  precious  works,  in 
the  destruction  under  the  name  of  restoration 
of  the  most  celebrated  works  for  the  sake  of 
emolument,  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  any  and  all 
to  temporary  convenience. 

For  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things  he 
considers  that  we — the  members  actual  and 
honorary  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects — • 
are  assuredly  answerable,  at  least  in  England  ; 
and  under  these  circumstances,  he  says,  ho 
cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  no  time  for  us  to  play 
at  adjudging  medals  to  each  other,  and  must  for 
his  own  part  very  solemnly  decline  concurrence 
in  such  complimentary  formalities,  whether  as 
regards  others  or  himself.  For  we  have  none  of 
us,  it  seems  to  him,  any  right  remaining  either 
to  bestow  or  to  receive  hononrs,  and  least  of  all 
those  which  proceed  from  the  grace  and  involve 
the  dignity  of  the  British  Throne.  Ho  concludes 
with  an  assurance  of  his  personal  respect  for 
the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  of  profound 
regret  at  finding  himself  compelled  to  decline 
their  intended  kindness  and  courtesy. 

Now,  all  this  may  be  viewed  from  two  different 
points.  We  may,  on  the  one  Land,  very  fairly 
protest  against  the  injustice  of  being  made  in  any 
degree  responsible  for  acts  in  which  Vi’o  Lave 
had  no  hand,  over  which  we  had  no  control,  and 
against  which  we  should  protest  as  londly  as  Mr. 
Ruskin;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  being  the 
incorporated  representatives  of  architectural 
practice,  may,  in  a certain  sense,  be  held  to  re- 
present its  vices  as  well  as  its  virtues,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  a self-constituted  censor,  and  one  who 
from  his  first  appearance  before  the  public  has 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  protest  and  warning, 
we  can  hardly  wonder  that,  if  he  holds  us  thus 
responsible,  he  should  not  think  it  a time  for  us 
to  be  playing  at  oompliraents  with  our  censor. 

Read  for  a moment  his  expressions  of  righteous 
indignation  directed  nearly  a quarter  of  a century 
back,  aud  imagine  what  must  be  his  feelings 
wherever  he  directs  his  steps.  If  he  travels  in 
France,  he  finds  restoration  so  rampant  that 
nothing  which  shows  much  of  the  band  of  time 
is  considered  worthy  of  continued  existence,  but 
must  be  reworked  or  renewed,  cleverly,  artisti- 
cally, and  learnedly  perhaps,  but  nevertheless 
neiv  work  taking  the  place  of  the  old  work,  or  the 
old  work  retooled  till  scarce  a vestige  of  the 
surface  on  which  the  old  men  wrought  so  lovingly 
is  allowed  to  remain.  If  he  goes  into  Italy, 
much  the  same  meets  his  eye.  In  his  own 
Venice  the  Fondaco  dei  Tarchi,  the  most  vener- 
able secular  Byzantine  work,  is  rebuilt.  At 
Rome  he  would  observe  a square  mile  almost  ex- 
cavated and  carted  away,  which  contained — dis- 
covered only  to  be  in  great  measure  destroyed — 
the  ancient  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  12  ft.  thick 
of  solid  masonry,  and  against  it  a second  Pompeii 
of  antique  Roman  houses,  hardly  explored,  but 
merely  disinterred  and  carted  away  as  rubbish. 
At  Assisi  he  would  find  the  works  of  Cimabue 
and  Giotto  in  the  bands  of  the  restorer,  though 
as  I trust  with  better  promise.  In  Belgium  he 
would  find  ancient  buildings  chipped  over  and 
made  to  look  like  new ; or,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  wonderful  church  of  the  Dominicans, 
at  Ghent,  deliberately  destroyed.  And,  is  the 
case  much  better  in  our  own  conutry  ? Has  nob 
the  hand  of  false  and  destructive  restoration 
swept  like  a plague  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  and  are  not  those  churches  which 
have  been  treated  with  veneration  and  care  a 
mere  gleaning  among  those  which  have  been 
dealt  with  in  careless  ignorance  of  any  value  to 
be  attached  to  them  ? To  Mr.  Ruskiu’s  eye  the 
best  of  our  restorations  are  mere  vandalisms, 
for  he  protests  against  them  root  and  branch  j 
and  to  him  all  the  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments met  with  in  carrying  them  out  would  be 
only  so  many  reasons  for  reproaching  us  for 
having  undertaken  them  at  all.  Anyhow,  he 
would  find  in  England  far  more  than  one  half 
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of  Gur  ancient  chnrches  to  liare  boen  bo  dealt ' 
■with  by  ignorant  and  sacrilegious  hands  that  one  ‘ 
is  ready  to  curse  the  day  when  tbs  then  yontliful 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  alltooeanguineand 
ardent,  adopted  for  their  motto  the  ominous 
words  so  sadly  realized,  “Donee  Templarcfecens.” 
But  restoration  has  not  laboured  alone  in  the 
work  of  Vandalism ; deliberate  destruction  has 
been  rife  amongst  us.  Has  not  one  great 
cathedral  body  deliberately  pulled  down  its 
ancient  hospitable  ball  of  the  foartoenth  century, 
and  another  its  stupendous  tithe  barn  of  the 
thirteenth  ? Isear  another  cathedral,  where  the 
episcopal  palace  is  formed  out  of  a vast  Norruan 
hall,  the  sole  remaining  instance  of  a ball  of 
that  age  supported  by  original  timber  pillars 
and  arcades,  I have  only  just  now  seen  some  of 
these  timber  arches  lying  as  old  material  in  a 
builder’s  yard,  having  been  turned  out  I fear 
under  the  eyo  of  a Fellow  of  this  Institute  for 
the  purpose,  to  nso  3Ir.  lluakin’s  own  words,  of 
temporary  convenience.’’ 

Knowing,  then,  who  it  is  that  we  have  sought 
to  honour,  groat  as  was  at  first  our  dismay  at  his 
rejection  of  our  advances,  wo  need  not,  on  con- 
sideration,  wonder  that  he  does  not  permit  his 
ascetic  voice  to  be  softened  by  our  profibred 
compliment,  but  rather  exclaims  with  a fellow- 
ascotio  of  olden  time  : “ la  it  a time  to  receive 
money  and  to  receive  garments,  and  olive  yards 
and  vineyards  — “ It  is  no  time  for  us  to  play  at 
adjndging  medals  to  each  other.” 

Fully,  however,  as  we  may  allow  that  we  have 
in  these  days  more  cause  for  humiliation  than 
for  mutual  gratulation,  wo  cannot  go  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  this  deprives  us  of  the  right  and 
privilege  of  giving  honour  where  we  know  that 
honour  is  due.  Great  as  are  iMr.  Ruskin’s  merits, 
they  arc  in  the  main  those  of  icords  rather  than 
of  deeds  ; we  would  fain  liave  j)aid  a tribute  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  ntterer  of  these  burning 
words,  whether  we  may  in  all  points  agree  with 
them  or  not;  but  our  approaches  having  been 
repelled,  we,  in  reconsidering  our  position,  deter- 
mined to  transfer  the  honour  to  one  who  has 
shown  himself  great  in  actual  and  substantial 
works  of  the  highest  merit;  and  we  feel  that  in 
doing  so  we  honour  also  another  powerful  and 
instructive  writer  on  architecture;  and,  while 
rescinding  our  resolution  that  “ the  consideration 
of  the  person  to  be  recommended  for  the  Gold 
iledal  of  1871  be  limited  to  Englishmen  distin- 
guished for  their  literary  productions  in  con- 
nexion with  architectnre,’'  and  determining  to 
recommend  an  English  architect,  we  scarcely 
depart  from  the  spirit  of  tho  resolution  wo 
rescind,  for  we  are  only  adding  to  the  qualifica- 
tions it  prescribed  the  more  substantial  merits 
of  a practical  architect.  Mr.  lluskia  says  we 
have  nob  any  right  remaining  either  to  bestow  or 
receive  honours ; but  he,  perhaps,  reserves  to 
himself  the  pontiGcal  power  of  dispensation ; and 
as  he  has  somewhere  pronoamced  of  Mr.  Street’s 
greatest  work  in  prospect,  that  it  will  be  a source 
of  perpetual  delight  to  future  generations,  we 
may  fairly  presume  that  he  has  thereby  exempted 
Mr.  Street  from  the  disability  referred  to.  Any- 
how,  we  will  not  only  venture  on  acting  inatru- 
mentally  in  the  bestowing  of  this  honour,  but 
may  go  the  length  of  congratulating  ourselves  on 
having  been  led  by  force  of  circumstances  to  a 
better  choice  than  wo  had  at  first  made. 

I may  say  for  myself  that  I had  gone  to  the 
Council  meeting  with  the  intention  of  proposing 
Mr.  Street,  when  the  course  of  discussion  led  us 
to  choose  a man  whom  we  might  have  guessed, 
had  we  sufficiently  thought  of  it,  would  be  likely 
to  bring  some  theory  to  militate  against  our 
intentions,  and  who  has  realty  not  done  so  much 
to  merit  this  honour  as  Mr.  Street  j for,  after  all, 
an  anathematiser  of  what  is  bad  claims  lesser 
honours  than  he  who  practioally  carries  out  what 
is  good.  Mr.  Street,  I feel,  needs  no  laudation 
from  me  ; but  I cannot  forbear  to  say  a little  in 
that  direction.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know 
Mr.  Street  in  very  early  life,  when  he  had  just 
completed  the  years  of  his  pupilage.  Ho  was 
already  a most  devoted  and  advanced  student  of 
Mediaeval  architecture ; so  much  so,  that  I 
have  within  the  present  year  mistaken  for 
old  Mediaeval  work,  details  which  I now  be- 
lieve  were  produced  by  him  during  his  pupilage. 
From  that  time  (the  date  I refrain  from  giving 
as  it  may  betray  my  own  antiquity)  I knew  Mr. 
Street  in  the  most  practical  manner  possible,  till 
he  commenced  practice,  and  had  every  means  of 
watching  the  rapid  development  of  his  artistic 
power,  hia  intense  devotion  to  his  art,  and  his 
almost  superhuman  capability  of  hard  work,  and 
that  in  its  most  artistic  form;  added  to  his 
enormous  study  of  ancient  examples  of  the  style 


' to  which  ho  specially  devoted  himself.  Since 
‘ then  his  labours  need  no  record  ; they  have  been 
ever  before  the  public.  He  sprang  suddenly 
into  fame,  and  has  been  ever  advancing  more 
and  more  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
can  appreciate  genius  and  skill,  till  he  has 
attained  a point  of  eminence  beyond  which  an 
ai'chitecb  need  scarcely  aspire. 

I will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  even  a small 
selection  of  Mr.  Street’s  works.  They'are  sown 
broadcast  over  this  and  other  counti'ies,  and  it  is 
our  own  fault  if  we  are  not  personally  acquainted 
with  their  excellencies.  I will  rather  dwell  on 
the  moral  side  of  Mr.  Street’s  artistic  character; 
his  steady  pertinacity  in  following  on  the  great 
movement  to  which  he  from  the  first  attached 
himself.  I will  nob  say  that  he  has  been  wholly 
unmoved  by  the  passing  fluctuations  of  taste 
which  ever  and  anon  float  over  ns;  that  would 
be  to  convert  steadfastness  into  dull  immobility; 
but  be  has  adhered  with  absolute  loyalty  to  tho 
great  revival,  and  that  hi  its  best  form — -the 
revival  of  the  earlier,  tho  most  vigorous,  and 
more  perfect  types  of  Medimval  art.  For  it  is 
my  opinion -that  no  revival  can  be  defended 
which  is  not  based  on  the  best,  the  mostpurc,  and 
tlie  mnsi  vigorons  typos  of  the  style  to  be  revived. 
Nob  only,  tlien,  has  Mr.  Street  closed  his  ears  to 
the  siren’s  song  which  would  lure  him  away  from 
his  great  purpose  by  the  quaint  mysteries  of  the 
period  when  Gothic  had  been  lost  and  Classic 
not  regained,  or  by  the  blandishments  of  Queen 
Anne  of  blessed  memory,  but  he  has  resisted  in 
a great  degree  even  that  eclectivenoss  which 
would  treat  all  tho  true  varieties  of  Mediaeval 
art  as  having  an  equal  or  even  a joint  claim  to 
revival.  1 mvi/  and  revere  this  unbending 
stwidfasbness,  and  earnestly’  wish  that  it  may 
prevail. 

I alluded  in  my  last  year’s  address  [to  Mr. 
Street’s  great  and  mighty  work,  tho  Law  Courts, 
and  expressed  a hopo  that  the  threatened  cutting 
down  in  costs  would  be  reconsidered  and  re- 
linquished. I know  not  how  this  matter  may 
stand,  but  I repeat  my  earnest  hope  that  in  a 
work  of  so  mnch  magnificence  and  of  so  national 
a character,  no  petty  economies  will  be  allowed 
place,  but  that  it  may  be  carried  out  in  all  its 
integrity  and  nobleness.  I have  not  that  know- 
ledge of  the  design  which  would  warrant  my 
offering  any  remarks  upon  it.  I have  alluded  to 
Mr.  Ruskiu’s  expression  of  feeling,  and  will  avoid 
tbrnsting  my  head  into  (what  shall  I say  ?)  the 
bu^y  hive  of  critics,  though,  as  the  indnabrious 
swarm  seems  just  now  to  have  settled  under  a 
neighbouring  cupola,  there,  perhaps,  at  once  to 
distil  their  sweet  condiments,  and  to  whet  their 
spicula  for  another  contest,  I am  probably 
shrinking  from  a danger  which  has  ceased  to 
exist.  I will  content  myself  with  wishing  all 
success  to  Mr.  Screet’s  great  work. 

But,  as  1 have  said  before,  Mr.  Street’s  claims 
do  not  rest  wholly  on  hie  structural  works  : he 
is  an  author  of  no  mean  eminonce,  and  his  book 
on  '•  The  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture  of  Italy,” 
and  his  “ Gothic  Architecture  of  Spain,”  will 
always  stand  forth  as  practical  evidences  of  this 
fact,  not  to  mention  tho  more  fugitive  prodtic- 
tions  of  his  pen.  These  works  are  nob  only  of 
the  utmost  value  from  the  talent  of  their  author, 
but  more  especially  so  as  proceeding  from  one 
who  has  probably  extended  his  studies  and  his 
wonderful  powers  of  sketching  to  the  !Medicoval 
buildings  to  a greater  number  of  countries  and 
places  than  any  other  living  man. 

Since  I wrote  the  above,  an  affliction  of  the 
heaviest  form  has  fallen  upon  him  whom  we 
were  rejoicing  to  honour.  He  has  suddenly 
been  bereft  of  the  companion  of  his  life,  the 
sharer  of  his  wonderful  success,  and  the  efficient 
and  sympathising  coadjutor  in  many  of  the 
labours,  collateral,  to  say  the  least,  to  those 
which  have  rendered  his  career  so  brilliant.  We 
have  already,  in  our  corporate  capacity,  ex- 
pressed to  him  our  deep  condolences,  and  every 
member  of  this  Institute  will  render  him,  silently 
or  expressed,  his  own  special  tribute  of  heartfelt 
sympathy.  We  are  necess.ariiy,  through  this 
most  sad  event,  deprived  of  the  pleasure  which 
would  have  arisen  from  a personal  presentation 
of  the  Medal ; and  Mr.  Street  has  deputed  his 
T.ilued  friend  and  ours.  Mr.  Pearson,  to  receive  it 
in  his  name. 

Par  nobilo  fratrum!  Mr.  Street  is  appropri- 
ately represented  by  a brother  architect,  whose 
works  are  well  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
his  own;  and  I hope  to  see  the  day  when  Mr. 
Pearson  may  receive  this  token  of  honour  other- 
wise  than  as  a deputy. 

I beg  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Pearson,  to  receive 
this  Medal, — the  gift  of  the  Queen, — in  the  name 
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of  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Street,  and  to  assure 
him  of  oar  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  the 
share  we  one  and  all  feel  in  hia  sorrow. 


ORNAMENTAL  GARDENING. 


WiTTi  that  consistent  effort  at  completeness  in 
treating  a subject  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
French  illustrative  publications,  the  author  of 
the  great  work  on  the  “Parks  and  Promenades 
of  Paris,”*  recently  completed,  has  prefaced  his 
labours  by  an  introduction  giving,  with  almost 
the  fulness  of  a separate  treatise,  a sketoh  of 
the  progress  and  varieties  of  ornamental  and 
landscape  gardening  at  diilerent  periods, 
accompanied  by  numerous  illustrations.  The 
almost  unwieldy  size  of  the  book  will,  we  fear, 
prevent  it  from  finding  a place  except  in  public 
collections  and  private  libraries  of  some  extent 
and  pretension,  and  a look  through  the  heads  of 
M.  Alphand’s  introductory  treatise  in  com- 
mencing some  account  of  the  book,  will  not  be 
without  use. 

“ Gariieng,”  anj-s  onr  author,  “beinp  the  comple- 
tion of  the  habitation  of  man,  have  undergone,  _ia 
the  same  country,  changes  analogous  to  those  vhicb 
transform  the  house.  Simple  in  their  origin,  aud 
entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  vegetables, 
just  as  we  find  them  now  arouud  our  cottages,  they  have 
been  enlarged  and  modified  iu  proportion  as  the  humble 
dwelling  has  become  the  palace, — in  proportion  as  th® 
manners  of  man  have  become  perfected,  aud  his  mor& 
delicate  perceptions  acquired.  The  employment  of  th® 
garden  as  a useful  resource  has  been  more  and  more  re- 
stricted. or  altogether  abandoned.  A work  of  art,  of  a 
most  original  type,  and  of  great  charm,  has  been  Uttlo  by 
little  developed,  forming  a graceful  setting  for  works  of 
sculpture  and  of  architecture." 

In  attempting  to  restore  or  describe  the  pro- 
bable aspect  of  the  gardens  of  antiquity,  from 
the  slender  indications  available  of  this  nature, 
wo  fall  back,  thinks  M.  Alphand,  on  the  unity 
of  feeling  in  ancient  art  as  compared  with 
modern  : — 


“Rules  ^tudiant,  on  pent,  ii  I'aide  des  fragments  oa 
par  analogic,  ressusoiter  1-s  choses  dispurues,  leur 
restituer,  avec  queltiue  degr6  de  certitude,  la  forme  dont 
elles  avaient  <SW  revitues  par  les  artistes  de  I’antiquit^. 
Cet  enchainement,  cette  uait^  dans  les  creatious  artis- 
tiqnea,  sont  surlout  visibles  chez  les  nations  antiques ; 
I'isolement  des  artistes  niaintenaut  la  puretii  des  typesy 
ie  progres  se  faisait  lentement;  c'^tait  uu  epauouisae- 
meut  r^guHer,  puissant,  paisilile,  comma  tout  effort 
logique  et  suivi ; cela  ne  ressemblait  nullement  ii  I’en- 
gouemeut  Iffger  de  la  mode,  qui  n’en  fait  que  des  o-uvreft 
m^diocres  et  des  imitations  maladroites.” 


This  latter  remark  is  very  well  put  as  a dia- 
crimination  between  the  spirit  of  ancient  and 
modern  taste,- — the  gradual  and  uniform  develop- 
ment of  the  one  in  comparison  with  the  rapid 
and  contradictory  changes  of  the  other ; but  as 
an  excuse  for  giving  conclusions  as  to  ancient 
gardeuing,  with  little  or  no  facts  to  go  upon,  it 
will  hardly  stand.  There  are  indications  of  tb& 
arrangement  of  gardens,  certainly,  in  the  incised 
records  of  Egyptian  monuments  (a  specimen  of 
which  is  engraved),  leading  to  some  conclusion  a& 
to  the  highly  symmetrical  arrangement  of  their 
gardens,  with  avenues  and  artificial  basins  or 
canals  ; a severe  style  of  treatment  to  which  all 
the  indications  of  the  architecture  seem  to  point. 
In  regard  to  the  gardening  of  the  Greeks, 
M.  Alphand  takes  shelter,  iu  default  of  absolute 
information,  under  that  convenient  “ devait  etre** 
which  comes  so  handy  to  the  French  critic,  aud 
for  which  one  can  only  lament  there  is  no  adequate 
representative  in  English;  “must  have  been’^ 
is  a little  too  strong,  and  docs  not  evade  or  glide 
over  the  confession  of  actual  ignorance  In  so 
light  and  delicate  a manner  as  the  French 
formula  supplies.  In  his  conviction  that  the 
gardens  of  the  Greeks  “ devaient  Hre  ’’  of  a 
symmetrical  character  in  accordance  with  the 
architecture,  M.  Alphand  is,  however,  at  variance 
with  some  other  critics,  who  refuse  to  see  in 
Greek  architecture  that  love  of  symmetrical 
arrangement  which  others  find  in  it,  aud  rather 
regard  it  as  seeking  tho  picturesque  in  irregu- 
larity of  disposition  and  arrangement,  though 
strictly  symmetrical  in  detail.  And  the  question 
whether  Greek  architecture  docs  not  really  liar- 
monise  best  with  a somewhat  picturesque  and 
irregular  laying  out  of  the  site,  is  at  least  an 
open  one,  if  indeed  it  be  not  regarded  as  nearly 
decided  (by  the  sites  of  the  existing  remains  of 
Greek  temples),  against  M.  Alphand ; who,  in 
fact,  speaks  in  another  paragraph  of  “ the  grac© 
with  w'hich  their  architecture  allied  itself  to 
natural  landscape.”  Another  point  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  Greek  architecture  to  land- 
scape, alluded  to  by  the  writer,  is  the  use  of 


Les  Promenades  do  Paris  : Bois  cle  Boulogne,  Bois  d® 
Tincennea,  Pares,  Squares,  Boulevards.  Ptir  A.  Alphand, 
Inspecteur-ijeneral  des  Punts  et  Chaus'oes,  Directeur  dM 
Travrtux  de  Paris,  ic.  J.  Ilothsibild,  f.diteur.  Libraino 
de  Societd  Botanique  do  France. 
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the  module  as  the  basis  of  proportion,  which,  he 
observes,  “ gave  to  their  arohitecfeure  an  elas- 
ticity which  permitted  them  easily  to  place 
the  mass  of  the  building  en  rapport  with  the 
natural  lines  of  the  ground,  without  altering 
its  general  disposition.”  There  is,  however, 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  in  regard  to 
this ; for  one  effect  of  this  unaltering  proper, 
tion  was  to  obscure  the  scale  of  a building,  and 
therefore  to  make  a larger  or  smaller  work  than 
tho  average  give  a false  scale  to  the  landscape. 
If  the  Greeks  had  really  tho  feeling  for  land- 
scape with  which  M.  Alphand  credits  them,  it 
, would  be  surprising  that  this  should  haveescaped 
I them  j but  we  do  not  think  there  is  evidence  of 
I anything  whatever  analogous  to  the  modern 
J feeling  fur  landscape  having  existed  in  ancient 
I Greece. 

I We  have  more  indication  of  the  ancient  gar- 

Idening  taste  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  (at 
whom  the  author  next  glances),  owing  both  tc 
numerous  oonvoutional  but  sufliciently  indica. 
tive  representations  on  their  works  of  art,  anc 
to  the  obviously  unchanged  character  of  theii 
I civilisation  for  a long  period.  From  what  we 
I may  fancy  of  the  Greek  garden,  to  what  we 
I know'  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  one,  is  a long 
step.  The  whole  disposition  of  those  latter  bears 
out  as  strongly  as  anything  could  the  position 
taken  by  the  author  at  starting,  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  styles  of  gardening  and  national 
oharacter  or  history.  lie  rightly  characterises 
tho  Japanese  garden,  with  its  little  irregular 
clumps  of  trees,  its  wriggling  walks  and  shapeless 
ponds,  as  “an  idea  arrested  in  development. 

. . . The  workman,  patient,  and  devoted  to  hia 
work,  has  become  clever  at  it  j but  the  artist 
has  only  insuITioient  perceptions,  and  in  conse- 
qnence  a very  limited  conception”;  a remark 
which  might  bo  equally  applied  to  the  whole 
•Oirclo  of  Japanese  art,  at  present  so  dispropor- 
tionately prized.  It  is  the  art  of  tho  workman, 
not  of  tho  artist.  In  the  Chinese  garden,  again 
how  characteristic  of  the  people,  with  their  petty 
vanity  and  self-glorification  (now  diminishing, 
probably,  under  the  influence  of  a wider  Euro- 
pan  intercourse),  is  the  aspect  of  their  "little 
hppa  of  earth  alfeoting  the  air  of  mountain- 
■ohains,  an  error  of  proportion  very  common, 
but  which  doesnotin  the  least  shock  the  Chinese 
•artist,  and  which  he  frequently  and  advisedly 
commits.”  ^ 

Of  tho  gardens  of  tho  Homans,  II.  Alphand 
observes  that  they  were  regular,  though  not 
atrictly  symmetrical  ; tho  pomp  of  imporial 
luxury  clemandmg  that  tho  paloco  should  bo 
.surrounded  “ by  aeenues  arlorned  with  '•  sta- 
tues,  by  columns,  obelisks,  trophies,  arches 
of  triumph,  &c.  Whether  tbis  desire  for  a 
pompous  conventionalism  of  appearance  is  con. 
nected  with  the  sway  of  unlimited  power,  or 
whether  modern  instauoos  of  its  development 
have  on  y arisen  from  a desire  to  imitate  and 
revive  the  style  of  the  Homan  empire  in  all  its 
details,  It  might  be  diffionit  to  say.  It  does 
«eeni  a fact,  however,  that  despotic  power  is 
seldom  content  with  the  beanty  of  landscape  as 
ifc  exists,  but  desiderates  conventional  and  ex- 
pensive  improvements,  as  tangible  evidences, 
perhaps,  of  unlimited  wealth 

S Tho  gardens  of  tho  lUddle  Age,  M,  Alphand 
dismisses  cursorily  enough,  as  scarcely  coming 
nndei  the  head  of  artistic  work  ; only  notioiug 
the  prevalenco^  at  this  period  of  that  taste  tor 
S ^ intricate  arrangements  of  alleys  which 

I subsequently  became  a known  feature  in  garden. 
5 tlfn  » “ maze,"  as  in  the  well. 

J known  though  very  paltry  little  specimen  at 
J Hampton  Court.  Tho  plan  of  tho  garden  of  the 
(Chateau  de  Gailloii  is  adduced  as  a speoimen. 
It  IS,  however,  to  tho  Kenaissanee  that  we  are 
I to  look  for  tho  initiation  of  modern  gardening 


““f?  ■nJ  re-ml.Ul.hed  the  ,, 
rtciaos  of  the  Romang.  ILey  raised,  in  the  midst  oPw 
summer  palaces,  surroun 

Sms';  1®"'*“?’  *"  admi  “Eh  “ 

f Bud  elegant.  These  gave 

WhaTe  been,  to  the  modern  epoch,  the  revelation  of  the 
^ cooUoed  to  providing  me 

Mpkntations  for  shelter,  spaces  for  rare  llotvers  and 

HtheSiHor.  ^ majestic  decoration  aro 

ntlie  habitation,  and  opened  up  extensive  prospects  bev 
®-  ‘•“‘‘trivers  madeWiday^ 

3 wnderstood  and  loved  her ; they  studied 


On  this  head  oiir  author  quotes  Messrs.  Pen 
and  La  Fontaine  (Afaisons  lie  Flaisancej  to 
|eaeot  that  the  gardens  of  this  period  in  Italy 


varicly  and  the  picturesque  effec 
flSieti  "“•'■‘"e  •><■  their  4oholony 

nFh.  h ■?!'%  *"  •’‘““•“I  reenlatlj  aic 

lithe  habituUon,  and  it  is  always  by  an  artisucally-iaani 


progression  that,  in  receding  from  the  mansion,  they  ally 
themselves  with  the  rural  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
country.  There  is  never,  as  we  see  among  onrselves,  a 

garden  in  which  there  is  the  pretence  of  miikiDg  a site,  a 
indscapo,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  a site  made  into  a 
garden,  It  is  tho  art  which  has  adorned  nature,  not  that 
which  pretends  to  create  it.” 

This  is  a most  important  distinction ; and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  principle  of 
gardening  is  that  here  (by  implication)  recom- 
mended, in  which  the  garden  is  an  artificial 
addition  to  the  natural  advantages  of  a site. 
We  cannot,  however,  see  reason  altogether  to 
condemn  the  practice  of  what  may  be  called 
"constructed  landscape  ” in  a garden.  This  is 
an  art  which  baa  its  value,  particularly  in  regard 
to  tho  formation  of  public  parks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns,  and  where  often 
natural  variety  and  interest  of  contour,  or  of 
grouping  in  tho  land,  does  not  exist  within 
convenient  reach.  Tho  aspect  of  such  work 
when  in  preparation,  and  until  some  years  have 
removed  its  raw  look  and  clothed  it  in  a natural 
garment,  is  certainly  rather  painful  to  the  mind. 
But  eventually  it  may  realise  a beauty  which 
could  not  have  been  obtained,  perhaps,  other- 
wise.  We  may  compare  on  this  head  two  parks 
not  differing  mnoh  in  size,  and  eobject  to  similar 
natural  disadvantage  of  a flat  site;  Battersea 
Park,  namely,  and  the  park  at  Birkenhead,  well 
known  as  one  of  Paxton’s  happiest  efforts.  Tho 
whole  of  the  effect  around  the  admirably.con. 
trived  artificial  lakes  in  the  latter,  is  an  ela- 
borately built-up  landscape  on  a small  scale, 
with  its  risings  and  depressions,  and  open  glades. 
But  at  the  present  timo,  after  an  existence  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  (if  wo  remember 
rightly),  it  looks  like  nature,  and  has  all  the 
charm  of  a picturesque  nook  vpith  its  sloping 
banks  crowned  with  varied  foliage,  whereas  the 
park  at  Battersea, made  (as  our  French  critic  would 
consider)  on  more  honest  principles,  is  perfectly 
prosaic  and  uninteresting  to  walk  in,  by  com- 
parison : it  is  simply  a fenced-in  tract,  inclosing 
water,  trees,  and  flowers,  and  will  never  be  more. 
M.  Alphand  (to  return)  gives  as  specimens  of  the 
typical  Italian  Bcnaissanca  treatment,  plans  of 
the  grounds  of  Villa  d’Este,  Villa  Albani,  and 
Villa  Aldobrandini  j possessing  much  the  same 
characteristic  features,  contrasts  of  plantation 
or  shrubbery  with  parterres  laid  oat  in  sym- 
metrically-arranged squares,  and  walks  inter- 
seating  each  other  at  right  angles.  In  the  Villa 
d’Este  fortunate  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
iDclination  of  the  laud  on  one  side  of  the  grounds, 
so  that  the  same  kind  of  arrangement  of  the 
flower  plats  and  mazes  is  seen  on  one  side  on  tho 
level,  and  on  the  other  side  arranged  on  a slope. 
In  the  Aldobrandini  grounds  the  walks  through 
tho  planted  portion  meet  each  other  at  varying, 
and  (mostly)  acute  angles,  like  the  pattern  on  a 
Moorish  ceiling.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  is  an 
addition  to  the  interest  of  the  grounds  or  not; 
in  general,  perhaps  it  is  pleasantest  to  find  a 
. little  artifice  in  the  walks,  and  not  know  precisely, 
always,  whither  your  feet  are  tending,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  a symmetrical  and  rectangular 
arrangement  certainly  has  more  pomp  and  dig- 
nity. Wo  would  not,  however,  see  gardens,  even 
where  these  qnalities  are  arrived  at,  divided  into 
squares  like  a gridiron,  as  in  the  plan  given  of 
the  Taileries  gardens  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  necessity  for  artificial  decorations  to  com. 
plete  these  symmetrical  gardens  is  admitted,  In 
all  these  Kenaissanee  Italian  gardens, — 

“Tho  lawns,  tho  llowor-Rardena,  the  avenues,  ore 
accompanied  by  statues,  arches,  and  columns.  This 
decoration,  borrowed  from  architecture  aud  sculpture,  is 
very  suitable  to  the  Italian  gardens.  It  would  be  much 
less  80  in  the  North,  where  the  foggy  climate  does  not 
lend  itself  to  these  strong  cft’ects  of  light,  so  inisistanti  in 
the  South.  Oil  the  other  hand,  these  regular  perspectives 
require  to  bo  relieved  by  such  accessories  ; their  depth  is 
increased  by  this  succession  of  objects  in  bronze  and 
marble,  which  break  the  monotony  of  a line  of  verdure 
too  unilbrm,  and  which  is  not  softened  or  shrouded  by 

mists Thus  tbo  artists  of  this  land  of  sunshine 

have  ablr  profited  by  all  these  resources,  and  thereby 
given  life  to  those  vast  compositions  which  would  other- 
wise have  remained  cold  and  dull.  These  pompous 
creations  are  admirably  in  harmony  with  the  brilliant 
epooh  which  produced  them.” 

The  garden  architects  of  the  French  Eenaie- 
sanoe  did  not  realise  the  nobility  of  effect  of 
their  Italian  compeers,  aud  they  failed  to  do  bo 
from  a want  of  breadth  and  largeness  in  their 
treatment  of  tbo  ground,  and  from  a slavish 
bondage  to  veritable  symmetry, — tho  precise 
reflection  of  one  half  of  the  design  in  the  other 
half.  From  this  over-estimate  of  symmetry 
proceed,  too,  those  monstrosities  of  architectural 
decoration  in  verdure, — trees  and  hedges  tortured 
into  piers  and  pediments  and  balustrades, — which 
are  to  be  found  preserved  in  plates  of  the  period. 
Nature  herself  fought  against  this  interference 


with  her  liberties,  and  the  constant  attention 
required  to  keep  her  free  growths  duly  clipped 
and  sheared  into  the  form  and  dimensions  thus 
imposed  on  them,  may  liave  conduced  a great 
deal  to  their  abandonment.  Of  the  ornamental 
parten-i's  which  were  such  a feature  in  the  French 
gardens  one  may  think  with  more  favour ; the 
system  was  carried  too  far;  but  a very  brilliant 
and  by  no  means  unsuitable  eflect  is  obtained 
by  this  treatment  of  masses  of  bright  and 
contrasted  flowers  in  symmetrical  tordum, 
wherever  and  whenever  plenty  of  bright  sun- 
shine can  bo  counted  upon.  Under  any  other 
aspect  they  look  melancholy  enough,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  adoption  of  this  system 
in  English  gardens  at  present  to  so  great  an  extent, 
is  altogether  to  be  commended.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  days  with  us,  even  in  the  summer 
months,  when  this  kind  of  effect  can  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage. That  another  kind  of  treatment  has  been 
recognised  for  a long  timo  as  suitable  to  England, 
one  is  reminded  by  tho  beading  in  the  book  we 
are  speaking  of,  " Jardina  irreguliers  ouagrestes, 
dits  Jardins  Anglais."  M.  Alphand  mentions  a 
theory  that  these  gardens  (rare  in  Italy)  were 
inspired  by  the  poems  of  Milton  and  Pope ; a 
curions  combination  to  name,  for  certainly 
Pope’s  tastes  were  artificial  aud  French  enough, 
Milton  also  in  his  early  days  seems  to  have  par. 
taken  of  the  taste  for  symmetrical  gardens 
(gathered  perhaps  from  hia  visit  to  Italy),  if  wo 
ma}'  couclude  so  from  his  description  of  " retired 
Leisure,” — 

“ That  ia  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure.” 

It  was  only  later  that  there  grew  on  hia  mind 
that  conception  of  the  natural  garden  : — 

" "Which  not  nice  art 

la  beds  and  curious  knops,  but  Nature  boon 

Pour'd  forth  profuse  o'er  hill  and  dale  and  plain,” — 

the  Eden, — 

“ "Wild  without  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss,” — 

in  regard  to  which  the  latter  adjective  ia  so 
curiously  used  in  its  original  literal  Latin  sense. 
But  our  author  has  no  faith  in  this  poetical 
origin  of  the  jareZins  agrestes. 

“ The  truth  is  th.at  those  gardens  have  been  created  in  tho 
north,  because  it  is.  the  climate  which  really  suits  them. 
Eoglaiid  has  never  been  attached  like  France  and  It^y, 
to  the  Classic  style,  to  the  architecture  of  symmetry ; sho 
repels, lit  the  present  day,  the  systematic  formulas  to  which 
our  artists  are  subjected.  Must  we  attribute  this  to  her 
insular  situation,  which  isolates  her  from  other  nations; 
or  rather  to  that  facility  for  travelling  [pour  Us  royages; 
he  perhaps  means  voyages  in  tho  English  sensej  which 
permits  her  artists  to  visit  peoples  having  very  difterent 
arts?  "We  think  the  credit  must  be  given  mainly  to  the 
climate. 

lu  that  misty  atmosphere,  where  the  landscape  is 
doucentenl  fsicmnS  (^whatever  that  very  vague  phrase  may 
mean},  the  distances  detach  themselves  in  successivo 
masses,  which  take  bluish  tones  as  they  recede.  The 
sun  sometimes  projects  shadows  which  detach  strongly 
the  main  objects  on  brilliant  backgrounds;  sometimes 
throws  out  the  foreground  in  strong  light,  against  a back- 
' ground  bathed  in  grey  mist.  One  can  imagine  nothing 
more  poetic  than  these  landscapes  of  faint  tones,  and 
w hich  the  movement  of  the  mists  seems  to  animate.  It  is 
a beauty  ceaselessly  modified  by  unexpected  efiocts,  and 
which  cannot  reproduce  itself  in  the  landscape  of  the  south, 
butbed  in  an  unchaDging  light.  Thus  the  regultr  disposi- 
tions, of  which  the  effect  is  imposing  in  Italy,  lose  much 
of  their  value  under  tho  cloudy  sky  of  the  North.  lu 
Eogland,  but  more  especially  in  Scotland,  the  landscapes 
are  admirable,  less  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  vegeta- 
tion than  by  the  contrast  which  is  produced  by  the  play 
of  light.  Its  inhabitants  were  bound  to  endeavour  to 
take  part  with  these  natural  phenomena.  They  have, 
therefore,^  composed  gardens  where  Nature  keeps  tho 

premier  role A pasturage,  where  are  placed  hero 

and  there  clumps  of  large  trees,  beyond  'which  recodes 
the  horizon,  streaked  with  lines  of  light  and  blue 
shadows;  a river,  or  a piece  of  water,  reflecting  the  sky 
and  the  willows  which  grow  on  its  banks”  (he  need  not 
have  confined  us  to  willows),  “these  are  the  primary 
elemeuts  of  the  English  garden,  or  rather  of  the  Jardin 
ayrestt  of  the  North.  This  ensemble  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity would  be  little  remarkable  under  a bright  sky, 
which  would  bring  out  [acc«ieroif]  uniformly  each 
detail;  but  it  assumes  a most  enticing  aspect  under  tho 
changing  sky  of  England,  Holland,  or  the  North  of 
France.  No  doubt  a great  many  Junlins  rrfyK/iers  have 
lately  been  planted  in  England;  but  these  have  been 
imitations,  and  not  creations  conformable  to  tho  genius 
of  the  country.  Art  difi'ers  according  to  latitude;  and 
all  the  more  so  when  we  deal  with  a branch  of  art  which 
has  for  its  end  the  embellishment  of  Nature  herself." 

"We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  translate  the 
foregoing  as  a very  well  judged  comment  on  the 
characteristics  of  English  landscape,  not  always 
so  well  appreciated  in  regard  to  its  real  beauties 
by  critics  of  another  country.  Having  touched 
upon  the  leading  tj'pical  styles  of  gardening, 
illustrated  in  M.  Alphand’s  treatise,  we  may 
consider  in  a further  article  some  of  his  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  practical  carrying  out  of 
these  different  phases  of  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening;  and  give  a fuller  notion  of  the  book 
itself  and  its  illustrations. 
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THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

The  first  portion  of  the  additions  to  the 
National  Gallery  are  now  almost  completed. 
The  newly-erected  block  is  situated  at  t^ie 
north-east  side  of  the  present  building,  and  is 
167  ft.  in  length  and  1-42  ft.  in  depth,  covering 
a ground  area  of  about  13,720  superficial  feet. 
The  building  consists  of  a basement  and  ground- 
floor,  in  addition  to  the  several  spacious  apart- 
ments above,  forming  the  new  galleries.  The 
basement  and  ground-floor  both  contain  a large 
number  of  rooms,  those  in  the  basement  being 
chiefly  for  stores.  It  also  contains  a spacious 
boiler-house.  The  rooms  on  the  ground-floor 
are  intended  mainly  to  be  set  apart  for  male  and 
female  students,  and  one  portion  will  be  used 
as  offices.  The  principal  part  of  the  structure 
is  the  upper  portion  of  the  building,  which  con- 
tains  the  several  new  galleries  for  the  exhibition 
of  works  of  art.  These  are  approached  through 
the  existing  galleries  by  a new  entrance  con- 
necting them,  and  which  leads  into  a large  and 
handsome  octagonal  hall,  43  ft.  in  diameter, 
covered  in  with  a domical  roof,  of  iron  and  glass, 
which  internally  wiU  be  again  filled  in  with 
embossed  glass.  At  the  angles  of  this  hall 
there  are  openings  leading  into  four  vestibules, 
each  about  36  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  several  openings 
or  approaches  to  the  vestibules  are  ornamented 
on  each  aide  by  double  columns,  consisting  of  rich 
Genoa  green  marble.  The  columns  are  sur- 
mounted by  moulded  arches,  supporting  a deep 
comice  and  coved  ceiling  in  panels.  In  imme- 
diate contiguity  to  the  vestibules  are  the  several 
new  galleries,  three  in  number,  and  situated  on 
the  east,  the  north-east,  and  the  north  sides  re- 
spectively. They  are  all  lofty,  and  occupy  a large 
area,  the  east  gallery  being  96  ft.  by  40  ft.  ; the 
north-east  gallery,  which  is  octagonal  in  form, 
40  ft.  in  diameter;  whilst  the  large  gallery  at  the 
north  end  is  120  ft.  in  length  by  40  ft.  in  width. 
The  height  of  the  several  galleries  is  32  ft.  from 
the  floor-line  to  the  face  of  the  ceiling,  which 
in  the  centre  is  inclosed  with  embossed  glass, 
uniform  with  that  part  of  the  building  already 
described.  The  large  gallery  has  a groined  and 
coved  ceiling,  the  ceilings  of  the  east  and  north- 
east galleries  being  coved  and  panelled.  The 
height  of  the  hanging  space  to  the  architrave  of 
the  cornice  is  about  19  ft.  A plinth  of  black  Bel- 
gian marble,  is  carried  entirely  round  the  several 
galleries  and  vestibules,  as  well  as  round  tho 
doorways.  The  whole  of  the  plaster  work  and 
mural  decoration  is  executed  in  Parian  cement. 
In  the  construction  of  the  roofs  of  the  building 
iron  has  been  chiefly  used,  although  the  flooring 
is  to  be  of  wood  ; and,  as  a protection  against  fire, 
iron  sliding  doors  divide  each  gallery.  The  four 
vestibules  and  octagonal  central  ball  are  being 
finished  with  a view  to  the  exhibition  of  works 
of  art  as  well  as  the  galleries.  It  is  expected 
that  the  new  galleries  will  be  ready  for  the 
reception  of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art 
early  in  1875,  and  in  the  meantime  it  may  be 
stated  that  they  already  favourably  contrast  with 
the  appearance  of  some  of  the  existing  galleries. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  who  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  new  National  Gallery  in  1868,  has 
designed  the  buildings,  which  have  been  erected 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  of  Gosport  and  London, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Roome,  as 
clerk  of  works ; Messrs.  Head,  Williams,  & Co., 
of  Cannon-streeb,  having  executed  the  iron  and 
engineering  work.  The  cost  of  the  buildings 
is  upwards  of  80,0001. 

The  block  approaching  completion  is  only 
a section  of  the  intended  new  National  Gallery, 
according  to  Mr.  Barry’s  plans,  the  rebuilding 
of  tho  present  frontage  in  Trafalgar-square, 
together  with  a new  elevation  to  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  being  contemplated,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  building  westward  at  the  rear 
of  the  Trafalgar-square  elevation,  including 
the  construction  of  a new  grand  staircase.  It 
is,  however,  uncertain  when  the  new  structure 
named  will  be  proceeded  with ; as  although 
the  last  Conservative  Government  stated  in  1868 
that  it  was  then  intended  to  proceedimmediately 
with  the  new  building,  no  steps  have  since  been 
taken  with  this  object,  excepting  those  which  we 
have  above  described. 


Designs  for  the  Improved  Dwellings 
Company. — The  directors,  in  reply  to  their 
offered  premiums  of  2501.  and  1501.,  have 
received  twenty  sets  of  drawings,  about  100  in 
all,  and  intend  inviting  professional  assistance  in 
awsirding  the  prizes. 


ST.  SAVIOUR’S  CHURCH,  MARKHOUSE- 
ROAD,  WALTHAMSTOW,  ESSEX. 

The  consecration  of  this  church  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  3id  inst.,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Rochester. 

The  plan  of  the  church  consists  of  nave  and 
aisles,  chancel,  with  north  and  south  aisles 
(that  on  the  north  side  being  appropriated  as 
vestries  for  clergy  and  choristers),  and  apaidal 
sanctuary  at  the  east  end.  The  entrances  are 
through  the  tower,  which  is  situate  at  the  north- 
west  angle  of  the  church,  by  a porch  at  the 
south-west  angle,  and  by  two  smaller  doorways 
on  the  north  and  south  aides  at  the  east  end  of 
the  nave.  The  principal  of  these  entrances  is 
through  the  tower,  and  is  elaborately  groined  in 
stone.  The  nave  is  in  five  bays,  and  over  the 
arches  is  a lofty  and  well-developed  clearstory, 
with  a range  of  two-light  windows,  with  solid 
panels  between  them,  in  which  are  represented 
alternately  the  Lamb  and  the  Pelican,  and 
smaller  medallions  containing  the  various 
symbols  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  His  Passion. 
The  western  portion  of  the  chancel  is  arranged 
as  a presbytery,  and  is  raised  three  steps  above 
the  floor  of  the  nave,  the  platform  on  which  the 
altar  stands  being  elevated  five  additional  steps. 
The  easternmost  compartment  of  the  apse  has  a 
three-light  window,  with  early  geometrical 
tracery  in  the  head,  fitted  with  stained  glass, 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Bell,  representing  our  Lord 
in  majesty,  with  the  heavenly  hierarchy  and  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  in  the  act  of  adoration 
before  him.  The  organ,  not  yet  completed,  will 
be  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 

The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a lofty  spire,  and 
contains  a musical  peal  of  eight  bells,  by  Messrs. 
Warner,  of  Jewin-crescent,  Cripplegate. 

The  architecture  of  the  church  is  that  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
material  of  which  it  is  built  is,  externally,  Tiabury 
stone  and  Kentish -rag  walling.  The  arches, 
window-dressings,  quoins,  &o.,  internally,  are  of 
Corsbam  Down  stone,  and  the  walling  of  hassock  ; 
all  the  doors,  seats,  and  woodwork  generally 
are  of  oak  ; and  the  pavements  are  laid  with 
Godwin’s  tiles.  The  church,  with  endowment  and 
vicarage,  is  provided  at  the  sole  cost  of  Messrs. 
Knowles  & Poster,  Moorgate-street. 

The  architect  of  the  church  is  Mr.  Francis  T. 
Dollman,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Henshaw.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr. 
Samuel  Burbridge. 


DANGER  OF  BUILDING  OVER  MINES. 

On  Michaelmas. day  last,  a large  dwelling- 
house  was  swallowed  up  at  Gilberton,  Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A.,  under  circumstances  proving 
the  great  danger  of  building  over  mining  ground. 
The  house  in  question  stood  over  a coal-field 
and  the  outcrop  of  a vein,  and  when  the  coal  was 
taken  away  there  was  nothing  left  for  its  sup- 
port but  a few  feet  of  earth.  A heavy  rain 
loosened  tho  soil,  and  on  the  day  in  question 
the  inmates  of  the  house  happened  to  observe 
their  little  garden-patch  sinking  below. 

They  had  but  just  time  to  snatch  np  their 
clothes  and  a few  valuable  articles,  and  run  for 
their  lives,  before  the  house  began  to  rock,  then 
fell  over  and  disappeared,  roof  foremost,  in  the 
abyss,  followed  by  an  avalanche  of  rock  and 
earth  which  quickly  buried  it.  Had  it  occurred 
in  tho  night  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
gi-eat. 

In  our  own  country,  some  parts  of  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  it  is  stated  on  good  authority,  stand 
over  an  abyss,  and  the  like  fate  to  the  above 
may  some  day  befal  those  houses. 


COCKERMOUTH  CASTLE. 

This  castle  occupies  the  point  of  a steep  and, 
in  part,  rocky  knoll  which  intervenes  between 
the  confluence  of  the  Derwent  and  the  Cocker, 
two  rivers  of  Cumberland,  the  one,  on  the  north, 
flowing  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  the 
other,  on  the  south  and  west,  separated  from  it 
by  an  irregular  strip  of  land  from  50  to  70  yards 
broad,  of  uneven  surface,  and  covered  by  a part 
of  the  town  which  shares  its  name  with  the 
castle.  It  is  not  until  120  yards  below  the 
castle  that  the  actual  meeting  of  the  waters  takes 
place.  Two  of  the  sides  of  the  position  are  thus 
fortified  by  nature ; the  other,  the  root  of  the 
promontory,  has  no  such  protection.  It  seems 
to  have  been  covered  by  an  artificial  ditch,  con. 
necting  the  cliff  of  the  Derwent  with  the  sloping 
i bank  of  the  Cocker.  This,  however,  has  been 


filled  up,  and  all  that  remains  of  it  is  a tradition^ 
confirmed  by  slight  depression  in  the  soil. 

The  castle,  following  the  outline  of  the  rock, 
is  triangular  in  plan.  Its  north  and  south  sides 
face  towards  the  Derwent  and  the  Cocker,  and 
are  in  length  110  yards  and  120  yards.  Thej 
crest  the  slope  at  about  36  ft.  above  the  level  oi 
the  water,  and  are  connected  by  a base  line  oi 
76  yards,  in  which  is  the  entrance,  facing  towards 
the  east.  The  castle  commands  much  of  tht 
town,  and  is  placed  outside  of  it  to  the  nortl 
and  east.  The  parish  church  stands  within  the 
town  upon  a height  opposite  to  and  south-west  ol 
the  castle,  the  Cocker  in  its  narrow  valley  flow, 
ing  between  them. 

The  curtain  within  which  tho  castle  is  con. 
tained,  is  about  30  ft.  high,  and  is  capped  at  it! 
western  or  acute  angle  by  a half-round  tower 
and  at  the  two  angles  of  tho  base  are  two  rect 
angular  towers,  that  to  the  north-east  being  tb( 
gatehouse.  Between  them  is  a small  buttress 
turret,  solid  and  8 ft.  square.  There  are  alsc 
two  rather  large  buttresses,  additions  upon  th< 
south  curtain  near  the  east  end,  and  three  sra^ 
flat  ones  upon  the  older  front  of  tbe  wall,  at  the 
west  end.  On  the  exterior  of  the  north  wall  an 
seven  buttresses  of  various  dimensions  and  dates 

The  triangular  interior  of  the  castle  is  sub 
divided  by  a cross  line  of  buildings,  abont  6( 
yards  from  the  base,  into  two  wards,  tbe  lowei 
or  eastern,  four  sided,  being  tbe  larger,  and  tb( 
upper  or  inner  being  a small  triangle.  Wherj 
the  cross  wall  unites  at  its  south  end  with  thf 
curtain  is,  upon  the  latter,  a small  square  tower 
called  tbe  “ Bell  Tower,”  and  at  the  north  end  5 
much  larger  tower,  containing  the  kitchen.  Be 
tween  these,  on  the  cross  wall,  is  the  inner  gate 
house.  The  level  of  tbe  upper  ward  is  abou 
6 ft.  above  that  of  the  lower.  This  gatehouse  ii 
not  central,  being  34  yards  from  the  north,  an< 
19  yards  fromthe  south  curtain.  It  isrcctangula: 
or  nearly  so,  and  in  plan  a capital  oute: 

portal  being  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  bead,  tbi 
inner  one  in  the  foot,  and  a large  chamber  in  tbi 
stem  between  them.  Tho  head  is  36  ft.  broa< 
with  a projection  of  18  ft..,  and  the  gatehouse  i 
60  ft.  deep.  The  cill  of  the  outer  entrance  beinj 
6 ft.  above  the  outer  ward,  must  have  been  ap 
proached  by  some  kind  of  bridge  or  iucline< 
plane,  of  which  all  traces  are  now  gone.  Th 
outer  arch  is  lofty  and  segmental,  of  9 ft.  opening 
It  supports  a screen  parapet,  embattled,  behiui 
which  is  an  opening  or  machecoule  9 ft.  broa 
and  4 ft.  deep.  Behind  this  is  an  equilater* 
arch  opening  into  a passage  10  ft.  deep,  vaults, 
and  ribbed  from  tbe  four  angles,  the  ribs  meetin] 
at  the  centre  with  two  ridge  ribs,  the  central  poin 
of  the  eight  being  without  boss  or  circle.  Bey  on' 
the  passage  is  a second  arch  of  8 ft.  opening,  an' 
beyond  ita  sort  of  vaulted  passage  or  veslibul 
splayed  and  9 ft.  deep,  opening  into  the  inlerio 
of  the  gatehouse  at  the  first-floor  level.  Beyom 
and  right  and  left  of  this  inner  vestibule  are  tw 
doors  of  2 ft.  opening,  one  segmental  and  on 
shonlder-headed.  These  open  each  into  a sma 
acutely-vaulted  prison,  about  8 ft.  by  16  ft 
lighted  by  a small  loop.  From  each  there  openi 
in  the  outer  wall,  a small  door  into  a murs 
garderobe.  In  the  centre  of  each  prison  is 
small  square  trap  which  is  the  only  openia, 
into  a lower  prison  or  dungeon  of  the  size  of  an 
vaulted  as  the  upper  one,  but  without  any  othe 
opening.  Two  holes  in  the  upper  vaults  seoi 
intended  to  carry  a horizontal  bar  from  which 
prisoner  or  his  food  might  be  lowered  throng 
the  trap.  These  prisons  are  placed  cn  each  sid 
of  and  parallel  to  the  gateway,  in  the  thick  cros 
bead  of  tbe  T* 

The  basement  of  the  gatehousc.chamber,21fi 
broad  by  29  ft.  deep,  and  about  10  ft.  high.i 
quite  plain,  and  without  loops.  It  is  entered  r 
the  west  wall,  from  tbe  upper  ward,  by  a fligh 
of  twelve  steps,  beneath  a lancet  doorway.  Ih 
covering  of  this  room  was  the  timber  floor  uf  th 
gatehouse.  This  first-floor,  also  21  ft. by  29  ft.,  ba 
in  its  side-walls  two  doorways,  of  3 ft.  opening 
and  acutely  pointed,  which  led  into  the  laters 
chambers.  In  its  west  wall,  but  near  the  nort, 

end,  is  themnergateway,piercingawall9ft.thiok 

and  opening  into  the  upper  ward.  This  passage  i 
vaulted.  It  has  no  portcullis,  and  but  one  rebat 
for  a door.  In  the  north  side  of  the  passage 
narrow,  shoulder-headed  door  leads  into  a sma. 
vaulted  lodge,  looped  towards  the  upper  ward. 

Entering  this  ward,  on  the  left,  is  the  doc 
descending  to  the  basement,  and  further  oi 
right  and  left,  are  two  doors,  each  lancet,  and  a 
the  top  of  flights  of  twelve  steps,  which  de 
scended  into  tbe  basements  of  tbe  lateral  ebam 
bers.  The  gatehouse  had  an  upper  floor,  no^ 
mostly  gone. 
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B There  were  two  lateral  chambers  on  each  side 
the  gatehouse,  parted  by  an  east-and-west 
■fosB.wa]],  now  destroyed.  The  large  spaces 
Uins  formed  are  not  qnite  reotangnlar.  That  on 
Be  north  averages  about  26  ft.  east  and  west  by 
*)oat  35  ft.  north  and  sonth  • and  that  on  the 
BQth  is  a mean  square  of  about  35  ft.  Of  the 
Bur  chambers  by  which  these  spaces  were 
■ioupied,  tbe  basements  of  the  two  ne.vt  the 
Btehoiise  wore  covered  with  a pointed  vault. 
KCept  these,  the  floors  above  were  timber.  The 
ills  of  the  southern  rooms  are  mostly  destroyed, 
ose  of  the  northern  are  tolerably  perfect,  and 
ow  the  windows  and  fireplaces  of  a first  and 
cond  floor,  with  small  mural  chambers  in  the 
rth.east  angle.  The  southern  chamber  abutted 
ion  the  curtain,  in  which  is  seen  a rude  round- 
aded  arch,  now  a postern,  but  which  has  a 
)rman  aspect,  and  looks  as  though  intended 
gmally  for  the  recess  of  a loop.  The  small 
uaro  bell-turret,  of  about  18  ft.  by  10  ft.,  at 
s south-west  angle  of  this  chamber,  stands 
on  and  slightly  projects  from  the  exterior  of 
a curtain.  The  basement  looks  of  the  age  of 
a curtain ; the  superstructure,  of  that  of  the 
)8S.buildings  and  inner  gatehouse, 
it  the  other  or  north  end  of  the  cross  buildings 
;he  kitchen  tower, a very  remarkable  structuro. 
plan  it  is  nearly  rectangular.  It  is  composed  of 
■lasement  and  a first  floor.  The  basement  is 
«hed  from  the  upper  ward  by  fifteen  descend- 
: steps,  down  a vaulted  passage  in  the  wall,  at 
I head  of  which  is  a round-headed  door  of 
oorated  date.  The  chamber  is  about  30  ft. 
lare,  having  a central  octagonal  pier  without 
^ or  cap,  whence  spring  eight  ribs  meeting 
ht  other  ribs  which  spring  from  corbels  in  the 


angles  and  from  responds  in  the  centre  of  each 
face.  Each  of  the  four  bays  thus  formed  is 
again  spanned  by  ribs  springing  diagonally  from 
the  responds.  There  are  no  ridge-ribs,  and  the 
vaulting  spaces  are  filled  up  with  rubble.  The 
arches  are  pointed,  and  the  vault  about  20  ft. 
high.  In  the  two  eastern  spaces  are  square- 
headed  loops,  opening  on  the  lower  ward  and 
now  concealed  by  a modern  bnildirg.  In  the 
north  wall  is  a small  water-drain.  This  was 
probably  a cellar,  introduced  and  vaulted  to 
place  the  stone  floor  of  the  kitchen  on  the  level 
of  the  hall.  It  is  called  a chapel,  but  bears  no 
indication  of  having  been  intended  or  ever  need 
as  such. 

Above  tbe  cellar  is  the  kitchen,  the  floor  of 
which  IS  level  with  that  of  the  hall,  and  about 
10  ft.  above  that  of  the  upper  ward.  In  plan  it 
is  rather  rhomboidal  than  rectangular.  The 
two  eastern  angles  are  right  angles,  that  to  the 
north-west  acute,  and  that  to  the  south-west 
obtuse.  The  north  and  east  sides  measure  35  ft. 
and  37  ft.,  and  the  opposite  sides  29  ft.  and  38  ft. 
respectively.  lu  the  south  wall  are  two  fire- 
places, 11  ft.  broad  by  2 ft.  deep,  with  remains 
of  stone  hoods,  and  with  square  vertical  funnels 
running  up  a common  shaft  at  the  inner  end  of 
each  fireplace.  The  funnels  also  receive  those 
from  the  fireplaces  in  the  rooms  to  the  south  • 
the  whole  forming  one  stack.  Over  these  fire’ 
places,  high  up  in  the  south  wall,  is  a large  long 
loop,  square-headed,  and  about  2 ft.  wide.  In  the 
east  wall  are  two  other  loops  of  the  same  width, 
and  about  24  ft.  long,  crossed  by  a transom, 
square-headed,  but  placed  within  shoulder- 
headed recesses.  These  openings  are  clearly 
intended  to  carry  off  the  vapour.  North  of 


these  loops  is  a small  door,  whence  a narrow 
mural  stair  ascends  10  ft.  to  a second  door  that 
opened  upon  a gallery  along  the  north  wall. 

In  the  centre  of  the  north  wall  is  a bold  pier, 
7 ft.  wide  by  4 ft.  deep,  from  which  spring 
laterally  two  pointed  arches,  thus  forming  two 
recesses.  The  soflSta  are  ribbed,  one  with  two 
and  one  with  three  ribs,  plainly  chamfered.  In 
each  recess  is  a loop,  square-headed,  and  open- 
ing on  the  curtain,  and  above,  10  ft.  from  the 
floor,  is  a string  which  supported  the  floor  of  a 
timber  gallery,  which  ran  along  this  north  side, 
and  was  carried  out  in  front  of  the  pier,  and  thus 
overlooked  the  cnlinary  operations.  It  was 
entered  at  the  east  end  from  the  door  already 
mentioned.  In  its  west  end  was  another  door, 
opening  into  a mural  chamber,  not  now 
accessible,  but  which  may  have  communicated 
with  the  hall.  Above  the  gallery  were  two  other 
loops.  At  the  gallery  level  the  pier  is  pierced 
by  two  narrow  passages,  with  round-headed 
doors,  which  lead  to  a small  common  chamber 
in  the  curtain,  probably  a garderobe.  Below, 
the  lateral  faces  of  the  pier  are  hollowed,  as  for 
cupboards. 

The  west  wall  of  the  kitchen  is  now  chiefly 
occupied  by  a large  lofty  arch,  of  15  ft.  span, 
and  about  30  ft.  high,  evidently  a modern  inser- 
tion together  with  the  wall  above,  and  opening 
into  what  was  the  hall.  On  the  south  side  of  it 
are  traces  of  a part  of  the  old  buttery-hatch.  To 
the  north  is  the  only  door  of  the  kitchen,  4 ft. 
bi*oad,  and  shoulder-headed,  and  which  opened 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  It  is  curious 
that  so  large  a kitchen  should  have  had  no  other 
outlet.  Grose  gives  a drawing  taken  in  1774 
which  shows  this  west  wall  of  the  kitchen  before 
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the  great  arch  was  icserted.  The  wall  contains 
an  immense  hole  or  gap,  above  which,  on  the 
outside,  is  the  weather  moulding  of  the  high- 
pitched  roof  of  the  hall.  The  kitchen  was  very 
lofty,  and  had  an  open  timber  roof,  the  coi'bels 
for  the  hammer-beams  of  which  remain.  Above 
was  a parapet,  one  side  of  which  belonged  to  the 
outer  curtain. 

Abutting  from  the  west  wall  of  the  kitchen, 
in  the  rebuilding  of  which  the  moulding  showing 
the  pitch  of  the  hall  roof  has  been  removed,  was 
the  east,  or  lower  end  of  the  hall,  a building  30  ft. 
wide  by  about  50  ft.  long,  of  which  the  curtain 
formed  the  north  side.  The  south  wall  is  levelled 
nearly  to  the  ground,  but  its  foundations  show 
its  exterior  buttresses,  and  the  place  of  the 
door  in  the  basement  near  the  east  end  of  the 
wall.  The  western  wall,  dividing  it  from  the 
withdrawing  - room,  is  gone.  The  basement 
below  the  hall  seems  to  have  been  about  10  ft. 
high.  It  was  covered  by  the  timber  floor.  The 
entrance  was  in  the  south  wall,  close  to  the  east 
end,  probably  by  nn  interior  stair.  One  jamb 
{>f  the  doorway  remains,  richly  moulded  in  the 
Decorated  style,  though  much  decayed.  The 
liallhad  three  large  windows  in  the  north  wall, 
which  is  strengthened  outside  by  three  buttresses, 
evidently  added  to  the  older  wall  when  the  hall 
was  built.  The  windows  are  of  the  fashion  so 
common  in  the  halls  of  Decorated  castles.  They 
are  of  two  lights  trefoiled,  with  a transom,  and 
in  the  head  a quatrefoil.  That  next  the  east 
end  has  a stone  window-seat,  and  the  others  may 
have  been  so  provided.  Outside,  the  windows 
have  a good  dripstone.  Probably  the  fireplace 
was  in  the  south  wall.  In  the  east  wall,  near 
the  south  end,  is  a large  plain  trefoil-beaded 
recess,  not  even  chamfered,  resembling  a large 
piscina,  with  a stone  shelf.  It  was  possibly 
intended  to  place  the  dishes  upon  when  received 
from  the  adjacent  buttery-hatch.  South  of  this 
a small  door  leads  into  a well-stair,  which  led  to 
the  roof,  and  is  lighted  by  a small  and  very  neat 
foliated  circle.  The  cant  or  filling  up  of  the 
adjacent  angle  of  tho  kitchen  is  produced  by 
this  staircase.  The  hall  had  an  open  timber 
roof,  some  of  tho  corbels  of  which  remain. 

Tho  rooms  west  of  tho  hall  extend  to  and 
include  the  western  or  angle  tower.  The  room 
next  the  hall  had  two  large  Tudor  windows  in 
the  curtain  ; they  arc  flat-toppcd  of  three  lights, 
with  a transom,  and  within  flat-arched  recesses; 
they  are  evident  insertions.  Tho  interior  of  the 
west  tower  is  roughly  four-sided,  and  the  gorge 
wall  is  gone.  .It  had  a basement  with  three 
loops,  with  large  splayed-pointed  recesses,  and 
above  were  three  floors,  each  with  an  excellent 
one-light  trefoiled  window,  of  Decorated  date; 
tho  two  lower  are  towards  the  west ; the  upper, 
a marked  feature  in  the  view  of  the  castle  from 
the  town,  is  towards  the  south.  In  the  north 
wall  a straight  stair  leads  op  to  a mural  garde- 
robe,  tho  opening  of  which  is  projected  upon  two 
corbels  high  up  at  the  junction  of  the  curtain 
with  the  tower.  The  lower  part  of  this  tower 
seems  original ; the  upper  part  has  been  rebuilt, 
no  doubt  in  the  Decorated  period.  22  ft.  iu  the 
rear  of  the  tower  remains  the  base  of  a doorway 
which  led  into  these  chambers  from  tho  upper 
ward.  The  well  was  a yard  or  two  from  the 
entrance  to  the  room  below  the  hall.  Its  place 
is  now  marked  by  a pnmp. 

The  lower  ward  is  much  obsenred  by  the  erec- 
tion against  the  north  curtain  of  a dwelling- 
house,  and  against  the  south,  of  stables,  both 
modern.  A building  has  also  been  placed  against 
the  east  wall,  connected  with  the  gatehouse. 
The  south-eastern  angle  is  formed  by  the  Jlag- 
tower,  32  ft.  square,  and  projecting  outwardi 
about  9 ft.  upon  the  two  curtains.  It  has  a 
basement  and  two  upper  floors,  each  entered 
from  the  court,  and  the  two  latter  by  external 
separate  atone  stairs,  A third  stair,  also  ex- 
terior, ascends  from  the  east  curtain  to  the  battle- 
ments. The  arrangement  is  altogether  peculiar. 
Moreover,  the  roof  of  the  tower  is  high-pitched, 
having  the  south  gable  stepped  and,  in  the  Scot- 
tish fashion,  flush  with  the  outer  wall,  while  the 
north  gable  is  set  in  about  3 fc.  so  as  to  allow 
of  a rampart  walk  along  three  sides  of  the  tower. 
Tho  tower  is  occupied,  and  locked  np. 

The  tower  corresponding  to  this,  and  forming 
tho  north-east  angle  of  the  ward,  is  the  gate- 
house. It  is  rectangular,  50  ft.  broad  by  22  ft. 
deep,  and  pierced  by  the  gateway  passage,  with 
spacious  rooms  on  each  side  and  above,  all  inha- 
bited. The  outer  gateway  is  roundheaded,  and 
rather  less  than  half  a circle.  The  passage  is 
vaulted,  and  has  rebates  for  a central  and  two 
outer  doors,  of  which  that  next  the  entrance 
seems  to  have  been  inserted  to  replace  a port- 


cullis. Over  tho  front,  beneath  a long  flat  label, 
are  five  shields  of  arms  : 1.  Vfhat  seems  to  have 
been  a cinquefoil  within  an  orle  of  crosslets 
flory,  Umfranville.  2.  Barry  of  6,  Multon. 

3.  Three  luces  baurient,  Lucy.  -1.  A lion 
rampant,  Percy.  5.  A saltire,  Nevile.  The 
gatehouse  has  two  floors  over  tho  gateway  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  and  later  than  the  lower 
part,  which  is  Decorated.  To  this  has  been 
added  an  upper  story,  built  into  the  battlements 
of  that  below,  which  appear  in  the  face  of  the 
wall.  , ^ 

The  portal  is  flanked  by  two  flat  pilasters, 
which  have  been  partially  concealed  by  the 
addition  of  a larbican,  composed  of  two  lateral 
walls  of  18  ft.  projection,  and  7 ft.  6 io.  thick- 
ness,  terminating  in  square  piers,  winch  sup- 
ported a cross  arch  of  entrance,  over  which  was 
a parapet,  now  gone.  These  walls  were  about 
12  ft.  high,  parapeted,  and  the  ramparts  reached 
by  two  lateral  straight  stairs  niched  iu  the  wall. 
Thero  was  no  doubt  originally  a drawbridge  to 
the  main  gate,  which  may  have  been  moved  for- 
ward  when  the  barbican  was  added.  Grose’s 
drawing  shows  a sort  of  ravelin  of  earth  in  front 
of  this  outer  entrance,  which  probably  was 
thrown  up  during  the  Parliamentary  struggles. 
All  this  front,  outside  the  walls,  has  been  levelkd 
aud  converted  into  a garden  and  approach.  Out- 
side the  north  and  south  curtains,  between  the 
wall  and  the  top  of  the  slope,  iff  a walk  of  about 
9 ft.  broad. 

The  accounts  of  this  castle  claim  for  it  a very 
remote  origin,  and  describe  the  knoll  upon  which 
it  stands  as  artificial.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  The  knoll  is  evidently  natural,  and 
the  point  of  a tract  of  high  land  which  is 
bounded  by  two  rivers.  The  position  is  not 
the  less  strong,  and  is  snob  as  either  Britons, 
Homans,  or  Saxons  might  very  well  have  availed 
themselves  of.  Thero  is,  however,  uo  positive 
evidence  that  they  did  so,  and  nothing  now  seen 
is  of  necessity  older,  or  as  old,  as  the  reign  of 
the  Conqueror.  Tho  foundations  of  the  western 
tower,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  its  contiguous 
curtains,  so  far  as  they  contain  the  upper  ward, 
are  probably  Norman,  aud  may  be  the  work  of 
William  de  Meschiuee,  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  I. 
As  the  works  could  sc.arcely  have  been  confined 
to  BO  small  an  area  ns  the  present  upper  ward,  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  present  area  was 
included  in  the  Norman  castle,  and  that  the 
cross  ditch  was  then  excavated.  How  tho  area 
was  then  occupied,  where  was  the  hall,  where 
the  kitchen,  does  not  appear,  probably  not  on  the 
present  site,  seeing  that  the  windows  are  evident 
insertions  in,  and  the  buttresses  additions  to,  the 
north  curtain.  Moreover,  no  part  of  the  Hue  of 
buildings  dividing  the  upper  from  the  lower 
ward  shows  any  trace  of  Norman  work.  What- 
ever  or  wherever  were  the  Norman  buildings, 
they  probably  stood  until  tbo  Decorated  period, 
or  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  pre- 
sent cross  buildings,  the  kitchen  and  the  hall, 
seem  to  have  been  erected,  and  much  of  the 
curtain  rebuilt  or  strengthened. 

Tho  outer  gatehouse  and  the  south-eastern 
tower  are  not  unlikely  to  bo  of  the  same  date, 
chough  there  have  been  large  additions  to,  and 
alterations  in,  tbe  former  building,  in  the  Per- 
pendicular period,  when  the  barbican  was  added. 
Tbe  Tudor  windows  in  the  upper  ward  are  the 
only  traces  of  still  later  alterations.  The  effects 
of  the  Parliamentary  strife  upon  the  building, 
beyond  the  removal  of  tho  roofs,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  serious ; and  as  tho  gatehouse 
seems  always  to  have  been  inhabited,  no  doubt 
Bomo  sorb  of  attention  was  paid  to  it,  and  to  the 
flag-tower.  More  recently,  a dwelling-house  has 
been  built  within  the  area,  within  one  window 
of  which  hangs  a curious  relic  of  tho  past,  in  the 
shape  of  an  escutcheon  of  Percy  aud  Lucy 
quartered,  in  old  stained  glass. 

Tbe  remodelling  of  tbe  Norman  castle  in  the 
Decorated  period  was  probably  tbo  work  of 
Anthony  de  Lucy  who  held  the  lordship  from 
the  2nd  of  Ed.  II^  to  the  17th  Ed.  and  was 
an  active  soldier,  a great  military  chief  in  the 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and 
likely  enough  to  put  into  the  best  possible  order 
a castle  important  both  to  his  own  estates  and 
to  the  national  frontier  committed  to  his  charge. 

The  Perpendicular  additious,  including  the 
armorial  shields  over  the  gateway,  must  have 
been  later  than  the  22nd  of  Richard  II.,  when 
Maud,  the  Lucy  heiress,  carried  Cockermouth 
Castle  to  Henry  Percy,  who  agreed  to  quarter 
her  arms.  Tbe  Umfranville  shield  commemorates 
Maud’s  first  husband,  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Angus. 
The  Nevile  shield  Is  that  of  Henry  Percy’s  first 
' wife,  who  was  a daughter  of  Ralph  Lord  Nevile. 


As  this  Henry  was  a very  considerable  person- 
and  survived  till  1408,  it  is  probable  that  be 
built  or  rebuilt  tbe  upper  part  of  the  gatehouse 
betweeu  1388-9  and  1408. 

Cockermouth  Castle  has  but  a scanty  history, 
which,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  perfect  condi- 
tion of  its  outer  walls.  In  1221  Henry  III. 
ordered  it  to  be  laid  siege  to,  and,  if  taken,  de- 
stroyed ; but  this  fate  it  either  escaped,  or,  if 
carried  out,  it  was  restored  a century  later  with 
great  completeness.  It  makes  no  figure  in  tbo 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  nor  does  it  appear  to  what 
extent  it  shared  in  tbe  vicissitudes  of  tbe  bouse 
of  Percy.  The  town  seems  to  have  been  takeu 
by  surprise  in  1387  by  a band  of  Scottish  ma- 
rauders. Mary  of  Scotland  rested  here,  no  doubt 
in  the  castle,  on  her  way  from  Workington  to 
Carlisle,  after  her  landing  in  Cumberland.  In 
Angust,  1648,  the  castle,  held  for  tbe  Paliament, 
was  attacked  by  the  Royalists  of  the  neighbour- 
hood,  and  held  out  a month,  till  relieved  by  the 
Parliamentary  General  Ashton.  It  seems  to 
have  been  spared  the  usual  fate  of  English 
castles  of  that  period  at  tbe  hands  of  ouo  or  the 
other  party.  In  1688  the  only  habitable  parts 
wore  tbe  gateway  and  tbo  courthouse,  probably 
tbe  adjacent  building. 


Cockermouth  was  the  “caput”  of  the  b-aronj 
of  Allerdale,  usually  called  in  the  Inquisitiouf 
the  Honour  of  Cockermouth.  There  is  no  col- 
lected list  of  the  lands  held  of  the  Honour,  bu1 
they  seem  to  have  been  extensive,  and  an 
specified  in  divers  inquisitions  from  time  t( 
time,  with  the  names  of  their  holders.  Th( 
original  grantee  seems  to  have  been  H illiam 
brother  of  tbe  well-known  Ranulph  de  Mesclnnes 
Earl  of  Chester.  He  received,  either  from  the  Con 
queror  or  from  Henry  I.,  the  territory  of  Coplaud 
between  the  Dudden  and  the  Derwent,  and  wai 
probably  tbe  founder  of  the  Castle  of  Cocker 
mouth,  as  he  was  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Bees 
His  son  Ranulph  died  childless,  and  his  heir  wai 
Cicely,  who  married  Robert  de  Romilly,  Lord  o 
Skipton.  Cockermouth  came  to  Alice,  thei 
third  daughter  aud  co-heir,  who  married  Willian 
Fitr-Dnncan,  Earl  of  Moray,  iu  Scotland,  nephew 
to  Kiug  aialcolm.  Amabci,  their  second  daughte 
and  co°heir,  had  Egremont,  and  married  Regi 
nald  de  Lucy,  living  20  Hen.  II. ; while  Cicelj 
tho  elder  daughter,  married  Wm.  le  Gros,  Eai 
of  Albemarle,  who  died  1179.  Their  seconc 
daughter,  Rawise  le  Gros,  married,  first,  Williat 
de  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  second,  Williai 
de  Foitibus,  in  her  right  Earl  of  Albemarle,  an 
who  (1215)  had  restored  to  him  by  King  Job 
the  manor  of  Cockermouth,  and  (1216)  certai 
confiscated  lands  held  of  the  Honour.  I 
February,  1221,  King  Henry  ordered  the  Shen 
of  Westmoreland  to  summon  bis  forces  to  la 
sieo-e  to,  take,  and  utterly  destroy  tho  Castle  c 
Cockermouth;  but  later  in  tbe  year  the  mane 
was  granted  again  to  the  Earl.  It  is  said  tha 
this  Earl  held  half  the  castle,  which  ws 
escheated  to  the  Crown,  and  was  granted  in  132 
by  Edward  II.  to  Anthoiry,  Lord  Lucy,  who  hoi 
the  other  moiety.  The  descent,  however,  ; 
exceedingly  obscure.  It  appears  that  Richar 
do  Lucy,  Amabel’s  son,  had  Egremont,  and  die 
about  15  John,  leaving  Amabel  and  Alice.  H 
wife,  Ada  do  Morville,  married  secondly  Thomt 
de  Multon,  and  left  issue,  while  Multon's  tv^ 
sons  by  a former  wife  married— 1.  Lambert  d 
Multon  to  Amabel;  and  2.  Alan  do  Multon  t 
Alice,  the  co-heirs.  . 

Lambert’s  great-granddaughter,  the  heiress  ( 
Egremont,  married  Thomas  de  Lucy,  and  Alan 
son,  Thomas  de  Multon,  took  the  name  of  Luc; 
and  died  33  Ed.  I.,  and  probably  bold  the  Cast 
of  Cockermouth.  He  was  followed  by  hia  son 
Thomas,  who  died  childlees,  2 Ed.  IL,_ai 
Anthony  de  Lucy,  a great  barou  and  mihtai 
leader  in  the  Western  marches.  He  diefl  J 
Ed.  III.,  leaving  Thomas  de  Lucy,  who  du 
seized  of  Cockermonth  Castle  and  Honour  i 
Ed  Ilf.,  having  married  his  remote  cousi 
Margaret  do  Multon,  tbe  heiress  of  Egremcffl 
and  thus  re-united  the  whole  inheritance,  t) 
second  moiety  of  Cockermonth  having  be( 
acquired  by  hia  father.  ■,  t , 

Thomas  and  Margaret  had  Anthony,  de  La( 
aged  twenty -four  39  Ed.  HI., 

Anthony  had  Joan,  who  died  young,  43  Eu. 
seized  of  the  castle  and  honour,  when  Jiai 
became  the  heiress.  She  married  GUbe 
de  Umfranville,  Earl  of  Angus,  who  dv 
4 Rich.  II.  They  had  bub  one  soQ.  Sir  Robe 
who  pre-deceased  his  father,  childless, 
carl  died  4 Rich.  II.,  seized  of  the  castle  aJ 
honour,  and  Maud,  then,  8 Rich.  II.,  marri 
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; ilenry  de  Percy,  Earl  of  Nortliiimberlaud.  The 
Ti  inheritance,  failing  the  heira  of  her  body,  was 

3 settled  upon  the  heirs  male  of  her  husband,  who 
were  to  bear  the  arms  of  Percy  and  Lucy 
quarterly.  This  remainder  took  effect,  and 
? Cockernjouth  passed  to  the  descendant  of  Percy 
I?  by  his  first  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ealpli 
^ Lord  Neville,  whose  arms  appear  over  the  gate- 

!way  of  Cockermouth,  as  do  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Angna. 

I Earl  Uenry  was  slain  at  Bramham  Moor,  1408. 
I Hotspur,  his  valiant  son,  fell  at  Shrewsbury. 
I Henri/,  the  next  earl,  and  lord  of  Cockermouth, 
^ fell  at  St,  Alban’s,  1455,  as  did^hia  son  Henry,  at 
1 Towton,  in  1401.  Henry,  the  next  earl,  met  a 
I violent  death  in  the  Tower  in  1489,  being  the 
I fifth  lord  of  Cockermouth  of  that  brave,  brilliant, 

1 and  unfortunate  race.  Henry,  tho  next  carl, 

I died  a natural  death  in  1527,  as  did  his  son 
• Henry,  cliildless,  in  1537.  The  next  inheritors 
I were  his  nephews,  sons  of  his  brother  Sir  Thomas ; 

I the  earl  Thomas,  who  was  beheaded,  leaving  an 
• only  daughter,  1572,  and  Earl  Henry,  who  died 
. 1585.  Henry,  the  next  earl,  died  1032,  and  was 
t followed  by  Earl  Algernon,  who  died  1668,  whoso 
I son,  Earl  Jocelyn,  was  the  last  male  of  the  ancient 
1 race,  his  son  Henry  having  died  young.  Eliza. 

I both,  Baroness  Percy,  the  danghterand  sole  heir, 

I married  Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset. 

I Algernon,  their  son,  created  Earl  of  Egremont 
t and  Baron  Cockermouth,  died  1750,  and  was 
I father  of  Elizabeth,  the  Seymour.Percy  heiress  ; 
I bub  Duke  Algernon  had  also  a sister,  A'atherine, 
I upon  whose  son,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  the 
i earldom  and  barony,  and  the  castle  of  Cocker- 
I mouth,  were  settled,  and  so  descended  to  George, 
C tho  last  earl,  who  died  without  a successor  in 
, 1815,  bequeathing  Cockermouth  to  his  natural 
I son.  Cockermouth  Castle,  therefore,  having 
I descended  through  the  houses  of  Do  Meschines, 

; Da  Fortibus,  Multon,  Lucy,  and  Percy,  can  boast 
I u connexion  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  northern  barons.  It  has,  however,  another, 
and  certainly  not  less  brilliant,  association.  In 
the  adjacent  town  was  horn  William  Wordsworth, 
I and  the  green  court,  fiower-crowued  walls,  and 
1 gloomy  dungeons  of  tho  castle  are  commemo- 
! rated  in  one  of  the  sweetest  of  his  somiets : — 

FROM  THE  SPIRIT  OP  COCKERMOUTH  CASTLE. 
“ Thou  look’st  itfiotj  me,  and  dost  fondly  think. 

Poet  1 that,  stricken  as  both  are  by  yeur.'i. 

We,  diilering  once  so  much,  are  now  compeers, 
Prepared  when  each  has  stood  his  time,  to  sink 
Into  the  dust.  Brewhile  a sterner  link 
United  us ; when  thou,  in  boyish  play, 
i Entering  niy  dungeon,  didst  become  a prey 

t To  soul-appalling  darkness.  Not,  a bliulc 

j Of  light  was  there ; and  thus  did  I,  thy  tutor, 

Make  thyyoungthoughts  acquainted  with  the  grave. 
While  thou  wert  chasing  the  wing'd  hutterlly 
Through  my  green  courts  ) or  climbing,  a bold  suitor, 
Up  to  the  liowers  whoso  golden  progeny 
Still  round  my  shatter’d  brow  in  beauty  wave." 

G.  T.  C. 


J,  .VRCH.EOLOGY  IN  INDIA.— THE  TEMPLE 
OF  BHAllAHUT. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware.  General 
iQ  Cunningham,  and  a band  of  equally  enthusiastic 
archaeologists,  have  been  engaged  for  a con- 
lii  siderable  time  past  in  active  researches  among 
dJ  the  Buddhist  topes  of  Bengal  and  Northern 
:l  India,  and  their  efforts  have  hitherto  been  re- 
w warded  by  a very  considerable  amount  of 
09  success.  The  past  few  months  have  been  espe- 
ia  cially  fruitful  in  good  results,  and  one  of  the 
» most  recent  discoveries  has  roused  General  Cun. 
(M  ningbam  to  enthusiasm.  This  is  the  disinterment 
Jo  of  the  enclosure  or  railing  of  the  Bharahut 
oj  tope.  Bharahut,  which  ia  termed  Bbaraod  in 
:!»  our  maps,  and  is  120  miles  soutli-west  of  Alla- 
ill  habad,  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the 
4\  Bardaotis  of  Ptolemy,  and  has  long  been  known 
oi  to  be  the  site  of  a very  ancient  capital.  Writers 
I of  sixty  years  ago  tell  us  that  the  jungle  then 
yj  covered  tho  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  but  that 
oi  its  precise  situation  was  clearly  defined  by  tho 
■I  I ruins  of  a gigantic  brick  tope,  68  ft.  in  diameter, 
;;t  and  surrounded  by  a stone  railing  9 ft.  high. 
'.ri  Since  that  time  the  natives  have  carried  off  the 
I stupa,  finding  it  very  much  more  convenient  to 
I'l  build  with  the  consecrated  bricks  left  by  their 
; forefathers  than  to  manufacture  more  friable 
constructive  materials  for  themselves.  Happily, 
' the  stone  railing  proved  too  much  for  the  enter- 
[ prise  of  the  villagers  who  established  tbomselves 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  easy  quarry,  and  rather 
more  than  half  of  it-  remains  undamaged, 
although  it  had  been  thrown  down  by  the 
I rubbish  piled  against  it  by  the  latest  bnrrow’ers, 
who  had  unearthed  tho  very  foundations  of  the 
I tope  itself.  When  General  Cunningham  first 


visited  the  spot,  only  three  of  the  railing  pillars, 
near  the  eastern  gate,  were  visible;  but  a little 
research  and  a shallow  e.xoavation  soon  disclosed 
the  pillars  of  tho  south  gate.  The  precise  area 
of  the  inclosure  thus  determined,  the  e.xplorers 
set  to  work  and  excavated  the  whole  of  it.  Their 
hopes  of  finding  any  valuable  remains  of  tho  old 
temple  were  disappointed;  but,  after  all,  the 
railing  was  the  best  prize,  and  fortunately  the 
relics  of  it  were  in  excellent  preservation.  The 
colonnade  of  the  Bharahut  stupa  is  prononneed  to 
be  of  the  same  age  and  style  as  the  great  Sanchi 
Tope,  near  Bhilsa.  The  railing  round  the  latter, 
however,  is  perfectly  plain,  whereas  the  Bhara- 
hut railing  is  elaborately  sculptured,  every  pillar 
and  every  rail  and  the  whole  of  the  coping  being 
ornamented  on  both  faces,  and  inscribed  on 
almost  every  stone.  The  inscriptions  have  been 
deciphered,  and  while  from  the  characters 
employed  the  erection  is  supposed  to  he  the  age 
of  Asoka,  or  B.C.  250,  much  curious  information 
is  afforded  as  to  the  donors  of  the  respective 
pillars,  and  of  the  varied  scenes  which  are  re- 
presented by  the  sculptures.  Indeed,  the  sculp- 
tor in  many  instances  has  not  relied  upon  tho 
effect  of  tho  pictorial  device  in  telling  its  own 
tale,  and  has  labelled  it  most  carefully  for  the 
benefit  of  the  groundlings.  Whatever  the  motive 
of  this  pecnliar  ticketing,  degenerate  Aryan 
archfoologista  find  it  very  useful,  and  are  thereby 
enabled  to  identify  nearly  all  tho  scenes  and 
figures  represented  in  tho  bas-reliefs.  In  strong 
contradistinction  to  the  topes  at  Sanchi  and 
Mathura,  there  are  no  naked  or  immodest  figures 
in  these  sculptures ; and  the  efligica  of  the 
women  are  all  well  clad.  Their  heads  are 
generally  covered  with  riohly-figured  cloths, 
and  most  of  the  figures  are  decorated  with  gold 
and  jewelled  ornaments,  on  which  one  of  the 
favourite  Buddhist  emblems  is  frequently 
repeated.  Both  men  and  women  wear  earrings 
and  one  peculiar  and  massive  pattern  pre- 
dominates throughout  the  sculptures.  The 
anlcus,  or  elephant  goad,  is  also  a favourite 
ornament,  being  placed  at  intervals  in  tho  long 
necklaces  of  the  ladies.  There  is  no  lack  of 
diversity  in  the  representation  of  the  various 
characters,  and  we  are  introduced  to  all  sorts  of 
society  from  the  palace  to  the  barrack-room. 
We  have  common  soldiers  attired  in  long  tunics 
gilt  at  the  waist,  wearing  boots  ornamented  by 
tassels  in  front,  and  armed  with  broad  scimetar- 
looking  swords.  The  standard-bearer  prances 
along  on  a steed  with  strange  trappings,  bear- 
ing aloft  a human-headed  bird  on  the  top  of  the 
pole,  and  so  we  ascend  the  social  ladder  till  we 
come  to  “ the  Queen  of  India,  decked  out  in 
all  her  finery,  with  fiowered  shawl  or  muslin 
sheet  over  her  head,  with  massive  earrings  and 
elaborate  necklaces,  and  a petticoat  reaching  to 
the  mid-leg — a petticoat  secured  round  the 
waist  by  a zone  of  seven  strings,  as  well 
as  by  a broad  and  highly  ornamented  belt.” 
So  varied  arc  the  figures  that,  as  General  Cunning- 
ham says  : — “ From  these  sculptures  we  can  learn 
what  was  the  dross  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
of  India  during  the  reign  of  Asoka,  or  about 
three-quarters  of  a century  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.”  The  representations  of 
the  denizens  of  the  lower  animal  world  are  also 
greatly  diversified,  and  we  find  elephants,  horses, 
deer,  cows,  monkeys,  tapirs,  crocodiles,  and 
Jonah-like  fishes,  which  are  swallowing  whole 
boat-loads  of  men.  The  artists  of  those  far- 
away times  seem  to  have  had  a keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  fully  recognising  tho  trickiness 
of  the  monkey  tribe,  have  not  hesitated  to  turn 
it  to  advantage  in  their  representations.  In  one 
scene  an  elephant  is  depicted  as  a captive,  and 
the  men  who  have  seized  him,  having  fastened  a 
billet  of  wood  to  his  trunk,  to  prevent  him  from 
working  mischief,  have  handed  him  over  to  the 
custody  of  a monkey  tribe,  some  of  whom  tng 
him  along  by  cords,  while  the  rest  institute  a 
kind  of  triumphal  procession,  to  tho  accompani- 
ment of  shells  and  cymbals,  played  by  an 
orchestra  of  apes.  On  another  slab  the  monkeys 
havo  made  a giant  imisoner,  and  restrain  his 
restive  attempts  at  liberty  by  the  conirolling 
force  of  a huge  pair  of  pincers,  which  are  firmly 
fixed  on  his  nose,  and  kept  in  grip  by  a drag 
elephant.  As  might  be  expected,  the  legendary 
lore  of  Buddhism  is  not  omitted,  and  there  are 
more  than  a dozen  representations  of  the  latakas, 
or  traditions  respecting  the  previous  births  of 
Gautama.  One  stone  refers  to  the  “ goose 
birth  ” ; but  the  only  portion  of  the  slab  now 
remaining  below  the  inscription  is  tho  expanded 
tail  of  a peacock,  a bird  that  apparently  took 
part  in  the  story  as  well  as  the  goose.  Another 
relates  to  the  Kiuaras,  a sort  of  demigod,  two  of 


whom,  a male  and  female,  are  represented,  with 
human  heads,  and  a dress  of  leaves,  as  standing 
before  some  human  personage,  who  is  in  a sitting 
posture.  A third  refers  to  the  ” mean  or  average 
amount  of  food  ” which  was  attained  by  daily 
increasing  the  quantity  with  the  enlarging 
moon,  and  decreasing  it  when  the  moon  was 
waning.  One  peculiar  slab  represents  an 
elephant,  with  a bee  stinging  its  eye  and  a bird 
pecking  at  its  head.  The  elephant  is  treading 
on  a nest  of  young  sparrows,  and  a frog  sits 
croaking  close  by.  To  the  right,  another  bird  is 
sitting  on  a tree  and  piping  after  a second 
elephant,  who  is  hastily  retreating  in  terror,  with 
his  tail  between  his  legs.  This  queer  picture  is 
entitled,  “ The  Latwa  Bird-birth.”  A common 
Cashmere  legend  explains  it.  The  story  goes, 
that  a roving  elephant  mischievously  threw 
down  a nest  of  young  birds.  The  parents,  in 
their  distress,  summoned  the  bees  to  aid  them 
in  redressing  their  wrongs,  and  the  hulking 
aggressor  was  so  severely  stung  that  he  fied 
to  the  river,  and  was  drowned,  in  a vain 
attempt  to  escape  from  liia  tiny  tormentors. 
The  moral  is  obvious,  and  co-operators  might 
appropriately  introduce  tho  Buddhist  slab  into 
their  coats  of  arms.  The  entrance. gateways 
were,  of  course,  especially  rich  in  ornamenta- 
tion. The  corner  nillars  bear  statues,  each  4^  ft. 
high,  of  Yakshas  and  Yakshinia,  to  whom  tho 
guardianship  of  the  portals  was  entrusted. 
Altogether  this  railing  is  a most  marvellous 
piece  of  ancient  workmanship,  and  its  discovery 
supplies  a missing  link  in  the  history  of  Hin. 
dostan,  comprising,  as  we  are  told  it  does,  “new 
words,  new  facts,  and  many  a correction  of  what 
was  already  known”  relative  to  the  country  in 
the  past. 


NEWCASTLE  POLICE  COURTS. 

We  illustrate  in  our  present  number  the 
Police  Courts  which  are  being  built  in  New- 
castle from  tbe  designs  of  Mr.  John  Lamb,  archi- 
tect, at  the  cost  of  about  17,000i.  A description 
of  the  building  has  already  appeared  in  our 
pages,  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  repeat  a 
portion  of  it. 

Tho  now  courts  are  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  Pilgrim. street,  opposite  Shakspearc-street,  the 
rear  being  contiguous  to  the  borough  gaol  in 
Carliol-equare.  In  shape  the  site  is  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  210  ft.  in  length,  and  80  ft.  in 
width  at  the  front  of  Pilgrim-street  end,  and 
65  ft.  in  width  at  tbe  other  end. 

The  general  style  of  the  building  is  French. 
Italian,  but  the  treatment  of  details  is  very  free. 
Tho  front  elevation  is  adorned  with  colossal 
figures  of  Truth,  Peace,  Justice,  and  Mercy,  and 
a set  of  heads  of  historical  characters  placed 
above  the  doorway,  and  above  the  arched  and 
mullioned  windows.  The  head  above  the  main 
entrance  is  intended  to  represent  Queen  Victoria. 
There  are  also  heads  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  height  of  the  front  eleva- 
tion from  the  pavement  to  the  pediment  is  64  ft., 
and  the  vase-shaped  final  which  surmoants  it 
carries  it  2 ft.  higher.  In  a line  with  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  at  a distance  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. 
from  the  front,  an  octagonal  tower  rises  above 
the  lower  roof.  To  the  cornice  of  this  tower  the 
height  is  81  ft.,  to  the  top  of  the  pyramidal 
roof  is  22  ft.  higher,  and  a diadem-shaped  sum- 
mit of  ironwork  terminating  in  a vane  makes  the 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  topmost  point  of 
the  building  126  ft.  The  side  elevation  is  not  so 
ornate  in  style  as  the  front.  There  are  two  pro- 
jectioDS  with  pavilion  roofs, — one  at  the  corner, 
the  other  some  distance  down  the  new  street. 
Lower  still  is  a large  tower,  under  which  is  the 
public  entrance  to  the  new  Police  Court. 

Between  this  tower  and  the  middle  pavilion  is 
what  may  be  termed  tbe  waist  of  the  structure, 
which  is  not  carried  up  to  the  same  height  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  building,  and  which  contains 
tbe  cells  for  the  prisoners  and  the  court-room. 
The  front  entrance  is  fianked  by  polished  granite 
slabs,  and  leads  immediately  to  the  grand  stair- 
case.  The  well  of  the  staircase  is  the  octagonal 
tower.  On  the  ground.floor  of  the  front  portion 
of  the  buildings  are  the  ofBces  of  the  chief  con. 
stables,  clerks,  inspectors  of  police,  &c.  Further 
on  are  a few  steps  down,  which  lead  into  what 
is  to  be  the  charge-room,  and  beyond  it  is  the 
reserve  police-room,  a spacions  apartment.  Be- 
yond this  again  are  the  cells,  in  two  tiers,  the 
increased  height  between  tho  first-floor  and  the 
gronnd  caused  by  the  descent  of  the  steps,  afford- 
iog  room  for  the  Mezzanine  or  intermediate  floor. 
There  are  twenty.nine  cells,  each  measuring 
1 1 ft.  by  8 ft,  9 in.  Every  cell  is  fitted  up  in  ap- 
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proved  fashion,  and  warmed  in  winter  by  hot-air 
pipes.  Outside  of  the  cells,  and  at  each  side  of 
the  building,  is  an  open  courtyai’d,  in  which  the 
prisoners  may  take  their  exercise. 

Underneath  the  cells  is  the  furnace  for  heating 
the  cells  and  the  conrt-room  above,  and  there  are 
also  arrangements  for  the  ventilation  of  the  build- 
ing by  means  of  flues  running  up  and  along  the 
walls  of  the  court  to  a ventilating  shaft,  where 
an  open  furnace  carries  off  the  foul  air.  On  the 
first-floor  at  the  front  are  the  rooms  of  the  ma- 
gistrates’ clerk  and  his  assistants,  retiring-rooms 
for  the  magistrates,  consulting-rooms  for  solici- 


tors and  their  clients,  waiting-rooms  for  wit- 
nesses, &c.  The  court-room  is  on  this  floor,  and 
measures  50  ft.  by  37  ft.,  and  25  ft.  in  height, 
with  a ribbed  and  panelled  cove-shaped  ceiling, 
lighted  from  the  roof  by  a large  sunlight,  and 
from  the  sides  by  circular  windows  with  swing 
sashes.  The  bench  does  not  take  up  any  space 
of  the  room,  as  the  magistrates  will  be  seated  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  underneath 
an  elliptical  arch  thrown  back  from  the  west  end 
of  the  room.  On  the  upper  floors  of  the  higher 
blocks  are  dwelling  - rooms  for  officials,  and 
kitchens  and  dormitories  for  the  police.  Every 


floor  has  its  own  water-closets,  urinals,  lavatories, 
bath-rooms,  &c.  Hydrants  are  also  placed  at 
every  point  of  vantage  for  the  suppression  of  fire, 
should  it  break  out.  Provision  has  been  made 
in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  building  for  the 
offices  of  the  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company.  'It 
is  also  intended  to  establish  an  underground  con- 
nexion between  the  police  cells  and  the  gaol. 

Mr.  Walter  Scott  is  the  principal  contractor, 
and  different  departments  of  the  work  have 
been  sub-let  by  him  to  Messrs.  Lowry,  joiners 
Mr.  Gibson,  painter  j and  Mr.  Ralph  Dodds 
plasterer. 
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A LAY  SERMON  ON  CHURCHYARDS  AND 
EPITAPHS. 

IiN  an  hour  of  morbid  melancholy  the  poet 
sings  of  earth  becoming  “ dark  with  the  shadows 
of  the  tombs.”  It  is  an  unnatural  and  repulsive 
idea  to  associate  skulls  and  crossbones  and  the 
like  horrible  paraphernalia  with  Death;  to  paint 
him  aa  a gaunt  skeleton  armed  with  a scythe, 
wandering  to  and  fro  in  the  world,  ruthlessly 
mowing  down  youth  and  ago.  It  is  better 
philosophy  and  better  religion  to  figure  Death 
as  one  of  God’s  brightest  angels  continually 
travelling  between  earth  and  heaven,  bearing 
messages  of  love,  with  voice  soft  aa  the  autumn 
wind,  that  whispers  to  the  dying  blossom,  and 
hand  as  gentle  as  the  snow-flakes]  that  weave 
their  shroud  above  the  perished  flower. 

“ Weep  not  for  the  dead,  neither  bemoan 
him,”  was  the  counsel  of  the  prophet  of  old,  but 
how  diflicult  the  task  to  act  upon  it.  Bereave- 
ment mourns  over  the  grave  aa  if  the  one  she 
loved  was  lying  in  the  darkness  beneath  j she 
will  not  pause  to  reflect,  to  know  and  comfort 
herself  with  the  knowledge  that  all  that  en- 
deared the  lost  one, — lost  only  for  awhile, — the 
nobleness  of  soul,  the  beauty  of  mind,  go  not 
down  into  the  grave,  but  rise  from  the  bed  of 
death  upon  the  wings  of  immortality.  It  is  the 
dust  alone  which  returns  to  the  dust. 

“The  luxury  of  woe”  has  lost  much  of  its 
a(iiritual  significance,  and  is  become  ^’ossly 
uiatorialised.  Nowadays  it  has  a price  in  the 
market.  We  measnre  our  grief  by  the  length  of 
our  crape.  We  have  establishments  whose 
“ inelanoholy  pleasure  ” is  to  supply  mourning  at 
various  rates  and  in  various  shades,  so  as  to 
accommodate  the  wildest  heartbreak  and  the 
most  microscopio  grief.  Only  at  the  grave  do  we 
discover  what  a good  or  amiable  or  noble-hearted 
individual  the  departed  was.  Wo  get  up  sub- 
scriptions  for  a monumental  tomb  to  the  genius 
or  talent  that  for  nigh  a lifetime  begged  a morsel 
of  bread  from  us,  and  got  a stone, — after  death, — 
and  wo  inscribe  on  it  an  epitaph  to  tell  posterity 
how  highly  the  departed  was  honoured  during 
life,  how  deeply  regretted  after  death.  “ False 
as  an  epitaph,”  is  an  old  saying.  “Here  lies,” 
is  a common  and  equivocal  commencement. 
There  is  a painting  in  Hampton  Court,  repre. 
senting  the  Day  of  Judgment;  the  graves  are 
open,  and  some  of  the  reanimated  corpses  are 
rushing  about,  carrying  their  tombstones  with 
them  ; unfortunately  the  artist  has  been  beneath 
a tombstone  for  a century  or  two,  and  the  idea 
he  wished  to  convey  is  buried  with  him.  Could 
it  be  that  he  supposed  the  dead  would  on  tbo 
Great  Day  of  Account  use  their  then  epitaphs  as 
testimonials  ? 

An  epitaph  is  too  frequently  an  ornamental 
grief ; if  it  were  not  so,  nothing  could  teach  a 
more  solemn  lesson;  nothing  could  better  win 
the  heart  of  man  to  think  kindlier  of  his  fellow- 
men  ; for  all  that  was  lovable  in  a friend  be- 
comes still  more  lovely,  all  that  was  hateful  in 
one  we  deemed  an  enemy  is  robbed  of  ugliness 
when  friend  and  enemy  are  laid  in  the  grave. 
Death  draws  a curtain  between  us  and  the 
departed  through  which  we  see  them  beatified, 
as  we  see  a calmer  loveliness  in  the  landscape 
when  veiled  in  the  golden  haze  of  the  morning. 

It  is  a feeling  of  natural  piety  that  causes  us 
to  record  upon  the  gravestone  the  name  and 
virtues  of  the  deceased;  and  those  that  say, 

“ We  have  no  need  of  names  or  epitaphs, 

We  talk  about  the  dead  by  our  Hresides,” 

are  actuated  by  a feeling  flowing  from  the  same 
source.  Each  churchyard  is  a volume  of  Earth’s 
great  treatise  on  Death ; its  printed  pages  are 
the  records  on  the  tombstones;  there  are  in  it 
also  blank  pages— nameless  graves — eloquent  in 
their  silence.  Nature  bends  her  blue  eye  on 
each  hillock  in  the  churchyard,  nothing  unlovely 
or  repulsive  meets  her  gaze  ; she  only  sees  that 
which  was  once  the  tenement  of  a soul, 

“ Turning  to  daisies  gently  in  the  grave,” 

It  was  a beautiful  thought  of  olden  Saxon 
piety  to  name  the  burial-ground  God’s  Acre, — a 
sacred  land  at  whose  borders  man  should  put  off 
pride  and  vanity;  afield  never  to  be  upturned 
by  the  plough,  into  which  the  husbandman  should 
never  cast  the  grain  to  be  quickened  for  the  si-ckle 
of  the  reaper ; where  that  seed  alone  may  be 
sown  which  is  to  corrupt  amid  corruption,  and 
to  rise  incorruptible  when  God  gathers  in  the 
harvest  of  time. 

An  epitaph  being  the  utterance  of  son'ow, 
should  bo  brief.  The  character  of  the  individual 
whom  it  commemorates  should  be  given,  but  not 


in  detail, — a scrupnlous  minuteness  is  apt  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  truth  has  not 
been  strictly  adhered  to,  and  a multiplicity  of 
words  is  genei-ally  the  index  of  assumed  sorrow. 
An  old  epigram  says, 

“ With  most  of  epitaphs  I’m  grieved, 

8o  very  much  ia  said  : 

One  half  will  never  be  believed, 

The  other  never  read.” 

If  the  departed  was  a kind  husband,  let  that 
be  said,  without  noting  the  various  domestic 
duties  which  he  so  lovingly  discharged ; of  a 
charitable  man,  let  the  simple  fact  be  told  with- 
out turning  the  tombstone  into  a subscription 
list  (no  uncommon  practice),  by  detailing  the 
various  sums  he  gave  during  life,  or  be- 
queathed at  death,  for  benevolent  purposes,  and 
astonishing  future  generations  with  tho  informa- 
tion that  be  was  president  of  a soup-kitchen,  or 
honorary  secretary  to  a coal-distribution  society  ; 
if  a soldier,  where  is  the  necessity  to  enumerate 
the  number  of  legs  lost  and  stumps  won  in  the 
cause  of  glory  ? if  an  author,  lot  no  “complete 
list  of  the  author’s  works”  bo  furnished;  and 
let  not  a physician’s  epitaph  become  a “ quack 
advertisement,”  recording  wonderful  cures  he 
had  perfornied  during  his  life ; in  short,  an 
epitaph  should  be  brief,  and  written  in  language 
that  will  appeal  to  tho  hearts  of  all  who  read  it. 
It  should  be  free  from  the  an'Ogance  that  appro- 
priates  heaven  and  eternal  happiness,  and,  on 
the  gravestone,  boasts  of  the  possession  in  words 
such  as  these: — “I  am  with  the  blessed.”  It 
should  refer  to  the  hope  that  stretches  beyond 
the  grave,  to  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the 
certainty  of  death,  and  the  tone  of  it  all  should 
teach  that 

“ The  glorica  of  ouj-  birth  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things.” 

The  more  condensed  an  epitaph  is,  tho  better. 
Pope  wrote  for  Dryden’s  tomb  : — 

“ This  Sheffield  raised.  The  sacred  dust  below 

Was  Drydon  once.  The  rest  who  docs  not  know  'i  ” 

It  was  not  adopted.  How  much  grander  tho  one 
word  that  occupies  its  iflaco  : — 

“ Drydeu." 

What  an  intensity  of  affection  in  the  simple 
inscription  : — 

“ Here  lies  Willie. 

Aged  8 months." 

Tbo  simple  notice,  “ Here  lies  Willie,”  would 
have  given  scope  for  wide  conjecture,  hut  “aged 
8 months  ” pioturea  at  once  the  infant  sitting  on 
the  shore  of  life  suddenly  snatched  away  from 
the  murmur  of  the  sunny  wavelets.  Our  best 
epitaphs  are  incorporated  with  our  literature. 
What  need  is  there  of  quoting  Milton’s  on  Shak- 
speare,  Ben  Jonaon’s  on  tho  Countess  Dowager 
of  Pembroke,  or  Garrick’s  on  Hogarth  ? 

Into  tho  subject  of  epitaphs  written  by  poets 
for  themselves  there  is  little  space  to  enter. 
That  of  Thomas  Hood  is  almost  perfect, — “ He 
sang  tho  Song  of  the  Shirt.”  Thomas  Campbell 
wished  that  “ Author  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  ” 
might  bo  recorded  on  his  memorial  stone,  bub 
his  wish  was  nob  carried  out.  Matthew  Prior 
wrote  for  himself  such  an  epitaph  as  might  have 
been  expected  ; — 

“ Nobles  and  Heralds,  by  your  leaves 

Here  lies  what  once  was  Slatthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve, 

Can  Stuart  or  Nassau  claim  higher  ? ” 

In  vivid  contrast  to  this  is 'the  self- written 
epitaph  of  Robert  Barns  : — 

" The  poor  inhabitant  below 
Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know. 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 

And  softer  flame ; 

But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low, 

And  stain’d  his  name.” 

The  age  of  convent.oual  epitaphs  is  gone,  such 
as  “ Sickness  was  my  portion,  physic  was  my 
food,”  Ac.,  and  “ Afflictions  sore,”  &o. ; the  age 
of  conventional  tombstones,  on  which  wero  dis- 
played croasbones  and  grinning  skulls  and 
cherubs,  that  strongly  resembled  owls  and 
parrots  iu  their  general  contour,  has  departed 
and  ia  the  place  of  the  latter  wo  have  a con- 
ventionality quite  aa  ridiculous,  quite  as  absurd. 
Who  has  ever  entered  a cemetery  without  being 
annoved  with  the  number  of  quasi  broken  pillars, 
torches  extinguished,  or  about  to  be  so,  and  the 
ewers  and  towels  and  double-handed  jugs,  that 
are  suggestive  of  nothing  but  bedrooms  and 
barbers’  shops  ? 

There  is  a large  class  of  well-meaning  people 
who  seem  to  think  a gravestone  without  an 
epitaph  a mere  wilful  waste  of  so  much  good 
atone,  and  that  v:ifh  one,  or  rather  hy  atone,  the 


claims  of  the  departed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  public  are  mightily  strengthened ; that  a 
plain  tombstone  is  considerably  more  respectable 
than  a simple  raised  turf  ; but  that  a tombstone 
with  an  epitaph  to  boot  is  positively  and  indis- 
putably genteel.  Our  burial-places  are  capable 
of  great  improvement.  Who  without  a shudder 
can  look  upon  a city  churchyard,  ‘‘a  dismal 
place  raised  a few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
street,  and  parted  from  it  by  a low  parapet  wall 
and  an  iron  railing — a rank  unwholesome  rotten 
spot,  where  grass  and  weeds  seem  in  their 
frowzy  growth  to  tell  that  they  had  sprung  from 
paupers’  bodies,  and  struck  their  roots  in  the 
graves  of  men  sodden  in  steaming  courts  and 
drunken  hungry  dens.”  How  difl'erent  tho 
feeling  with  which  wo  enter  a churchyard  in  the 
country,  bow  reverently  we  gaze  around  the 
holy  pile  where  beneath  whose  roof  iu  life  they 
congregated  to  worship, 

“ Each  ill  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.” 

And  yet  knowledge  and  onr  reason  tell  us  that 
to  bury  the  dead  in  pro.ximity  to  the  living  is  to 
help  to  shorten  the,  in  any  case,  brief  space  of 
time  which  divides  one  from  the  other. 


WATER-TIGHT  COMPARTMENTS  IN  IRON 
SHIPS. 

Toe  details  of  the  last  terrible  catastrophe  in 
the  Channel, — the  collision  between  tho  two  iron 
ships,  the  CandaJtar  and  the  Kinqslndqe, — 
enforce  still  more  plainly  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased  preoantion  against  collisions,  and  against 
their  results. 

As  far  as  precautions  against  the  collisions 
themselves  go,  the  question  is  not  so  imme- 
diately  within  our  province  as  tho  means  that 
may  be  adopted  to  limit,  if  not  prevent,  their 
disastrous  results.  As  long  as  a good  iron  ship 
is  sound  she  will  float ; but  knock  but  the  smallest 
hole  in  her  below  her  water-line,  and  she  will 
inevitably  go  to  tbo  bottom.  With  wooden 
ships  this  is  not  necessarily  tho  case ; the  natural 
buoyancy  of  wood  will  keep  even  a water-logged 
vessel  at  the  top  of  the  water  for  a time;  she 
will  not  fill  and  sink  so  suddenly  as  a vessel  the 
specific  gravity  of  whoso  material  is  much 
greater.  In  the  case  in  question,  the  CandaJiar 
and  the  Kingsiridge  were  both  irou  ships,  of 
nearly  equal  size,  and  both  were  very  much  in- 
jured; but  one  went  down  in  three  minutes, 
while  the  other  managed  to  get  into  a safe  port. 
Why  was  this  ? The  Candahar  smashed  in  her 
bows,  but  the  entrance  of  the  water  into  the 
hull  of  tho  ship  was  prevented  by  the  waters 
tight  bulkhead  with  which  all  iron  ships  are 
built.  The  Kingsbridge,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
attacked  iu  a part  where  no  water-tight  com- 
partment existed,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  immediate  filling  of  the  whole  of 
the  ship. 

The  moral  is  obvious.  Let  iron  ships  be  pro- 
tected all  round  by  water-tight  compartments. 
Let  them  bo  built  in  two  skins,  or  shells,  the 
space  between  which  should  be  divided  into  cells 
having  no  communication  with  each  other.  It 
may  bo  answered  by  shipbuilders,  that  steamers 
are  not  designed  for  battering-rams,  or  to  resist 
battering-rams,  any  more  than  they  are  built  to 
go  ashore;  but  this  is  no  answer  to  the  fact  that 
vessels  do  come  into  collision  with  each  other, 
and  do  go  ashore,  often  with  the  most  disastrous 
results,  because  no  precautions  are  taken  to  meet 
such  a contingency.  Why  are  steamers  built  with 
a single  water-tight  compartment  iu  the  foro 
part  of  the  ship  ? Is  there  any  object  iu  this 
precaution  ? If  so,  why  not  extend  the  precau- 
tion to  other  parts,  and  build  the  ship  in  several 
water-tight  compartments;  and  so  ensure  her 
safety  in  case  of  being  run  into,  as  mnch  as  iu 
case  of  her  running  into  something  else  ? 

When  the  Great  Eastern  made  her  first  voyage 
to  Australia,  she  struck  on  a reef,  and  made  a 
largo  hole  in  her  outer  skin.  Had  this  outer 
skiu  been  all  that  stood  between  her  hold  and  the 
water,  the  fate  of  the  Great  Eastern  would  have 
been  sealed  from  that  moment ; bub  inside  the 
outer  skin  was  an  inner  shell,  which  was  unin- 
jured,  and  the  space  between  the  two  being 
divided  into  water-tight  compartments,  only  one 
of  these  spaces  was  filled  with  water,  and  the 
damage  was  soon  repaired. 

The  story  of  the  Am^rique  gives  a newer  point 
to  tho  moral  we  would  instil.  Though  abandoned 
with  7 ft.  of  water  iu  her  hold,  and  with  a serious 
leak  somewhere,  the  vessel  outlived  a terrible 
storm,  and  her  safety  is  probably  attributable  to 
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tne  lact  thac  sue  was  built  in  several  water-tight 

compartments.  Many  equally  fine  ships  have 
gone  to  the  bottom  without  a moment’s  warnin«>', 
through  collision  or  through  striking  a rock,  but 
their  fate  has  been  hastened  by  the  absence  of 
this  precaution. 

As  long  as  there  is  a chance  of  collisions  and 
of  vessels  striking  sunken  rocks  every  possible 
means  ought  to  be  adopted  to  reduce  to  a mini- 
mum  the  dangers  of  such  accidents.  The  fact 
that  most  iron  steamers  are  fitted  with  a water- 
tight  compartment  in  the  stern,  while  the  rest 
of  the  hull  is  left  unprotected,  looks  like  a grim 
satire  upon  the  mission  of  such  ships : if  they 
run  anything  else  down,  they  are  probably  safe 
through  the  existence  of  this  compartment ; but 
woe  betide  the  unfortunate  sailing-vessel  that 
comes  across  her  path. 

cannot  help  again  enforcing  the  desira- 
bility of  all  iron  vessels  being  divided  into  sepa- 
rate  sections,  so  that,  should  one  be  laid  opeu, 
the  buoyancy  of  the  others  will,  at  least  for  a 
time,  keep  them  afloat.  A double  skin,  similarly 
divided,  would  bo  the  greatest  protection  that 
has  hitherto  been  devised  ; and  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  will  always 
take  this  precaution.  The  extra  primary  expense 
would  bo  more  than  compensated  by  the  addi- 
tional security,  and  the  diminished  risk  of  loss  in 
case  either  of  collision  or  of  striking;  and  even 
if  the  vessel  itself  were  so  damaged  as  to  be 
beyond  saving,  she  would  keep  afloat  long 
enough  to  allow  her  crew  and  passengers  to  take 
to  the  boats,  instead  of  being  suddenly  engulpbed 
in  a watery  grave,  as  is  now  too  frequently  the 


masons,  oncKiayers,  plasterers,  quarrymen,  .ru,-- 
deners,  farmer?,  &o.,  and  their  united  capitalwill 


CO-OPERATION  IN  EMIGRATION. 

Sm,— There  are  continually  a number  of 
builders,  from  architects  to  hawkboys,  emigra- 
ting, and  they  are  amongst  the  most  intelligent 
and  enterprising  of  the  craft,  and,  as  a matter 
of  course,  readers  of  the  Builder.  They  do  not 
leave  because  there  is  no  demand  for  their  labour 
lu  England,  but  because  they  are  those  who  are 
not  contented  to  go  out  of  the  world  as  they 
camo  into  it,  and  have  a praiseworthy  objection 
to  remain  for  ever  mere  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  Excelsior!  and  not  stogna- 
tion,^  is  their  motto  ; and  so  long  as  they  remain 
British  subjects  and  Englishmen,  their  ambition 
should  b6_  encouraged.  British  capital  always 
lollows  British  labour,  and  the  interest  it  earns 
comes  back  to  swell  the  capital  which  grows  so 
rapidly  in  England,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  this  had  been  invested  in  England  only  it 
would  not  have  grown  as  it  has. 

Amongst  these  emigrants  many  aro  dLsap- 
pointed  and  disheartened,  because  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  is  not  the  Paradise  for  carpenters 
and  bricklayers  they  thought  it,  and  some  of 
these  take  to  drink  and  carelessness,  whilst 
others  resolve  to  save  money  to  return  to 
England  with;  but  they  do  not  return,  never- 
theless. Before  they  can  save  this  money,  they 
have  to  work  much  harder  than  ever  they  did 
before,  as  their  master  works  furiously  by  their 
side,  instead^of  a sympathetic  foreman,  as  in 
England.  Not  a few  of  such  emigrants  will 
have  as  many  masters  in  a month  as  they  had  in 
twelve  m England  ; bub  they  have  to  “ slog  into 
it,  ’ all  of  them,  till  they  do  not  mind  it.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  richness  of  the  soil  as  the  hard- 
ness of  the  labour  spent  upon  it  that  makes 
America  flourish.  You  can  buy  doors  and  rods 
of  brickwork  cheaper  there  than  in  England; 
and  a farm  labourer  will  do  the  work  to  three 
acres  there  whilst  he  is  doing  it  to  one  here. 
There  is  no  aristocracy  to  support,  but  there  is 
worse ; a great  number  of  scheming,  ’cute 
raiddle-men  to  support,  and  it  is  these  who 
flourish  out  of  the  high  wages  paid  for  labour. 

A working  man  may  ensure  success  and  an 
independence  in  a few  years  by  system.  He  may 
wax  rich  instead  of  the  middle  man,  but  he  must 
not  sell  bis  labour  to  a man  who  sells  it  to 
{mother,  nor  yet  buy  what  he  wants  of  a shop- 
keeper who  buys  it  of  another  shopkeeper,  who 
again  buys  it  of  the  manufacturer,  who  keeps  a 
traveller,  because  if  he  does  he  is  helping  to 
keep  six  or  eight  niiddle-men.  No ; he  must  sell 
to  the  real  consumer,  and  buy  of  the  real  pro- 
ducer; and  he  must,  as  far  as  possible,  become 
ms  own  producer  and  consumer,  and  therefore 
be  prepared  to  do  whatever  his  hand  finds  to  do. 

To  put  this  into  practical  form,  the  emigrant 
must,  before  leaving  England,  raise  253.,  and  then 
combine  with  say  forty-nine  other  emigrants 
who  have  done  the  same.  Amongst  these  there 
will  be  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,! 


, , 1,0011.  uuitcu  capital  wiu 

amount  to  1,2503.  They  must  then  secure  almost 
free  passages,  and  an  almost  free  grant  of  2,000 
acres  of  land,  with  plenty  of  trees  upon  it.  They 
must  not  go  into  expensive  lodgings,  but  adopt  a 
colony  where  they  can  live  in  tents  till  they 
have  erected  their  own  houses.  Then  they  must 
purchase  enough  food,  &c.,  of  a producer  to  last 
till  they  can  produce  their  own.  This  can  be 
done  in  less  than  twelve  months,  and  leave  a good 
balance,  and  it  can  be  proved  that  this  capital  is 
ample  for  the  purpose.  For  illustration,  I will 
take  the  colony  of  Queensland,  where  13.  is  13., 
and  not  5 dollars  to-day,  and  -1 J dollars  to-raorrow. 
The  wages  of  such  as  I have  named  would  average 
there  Is.  per  hour,  and  the  hours  are  8 per 
diem,  48  per  week,  or  2,400  per  annum;  thus 
the  earnings  of  these  fifty  emigrants  would  be 
6,0003.  per  annum.  That  is  to  say,  the  estate 
would  be  worth  6,0003.  after  their  twelve  mouths’ 

^abour  upon  it,  less  the  cost  of  their  provisions, 
5003.  at  producers’  prices.  In  the  same  inferen- 
tial  manner  it  can  be  proved  that  in  ten  years  it 
and  its  produce  would  be  worth  55,0003.,  clear  of 
the  cost  of  bring  those  ton  years.  Thus,  by  the 
laws  of  political  economy,  each  member  of  the 
party  would  be  worth,  if  their  labour  was  equally 
valuable,  1,1003.  in  ten  years.  Wo  find  combi- 
nations against  masters  and  capitalists,  and  it 
may  be  reasonably  asked  whether  such  a combi- 
nation as  this  would  not  effect  the  purpose  of 
these  combinations,— which  is  to  elevate  the 
workman  collectively  rather  than  individually,— 
quicker  and  much  more  permanently,  as  no  one 
would  oppose  it,  whilst  the  Government,  I am 
empowered  to  say,  would  encourage  it  as  much 
as  possible. 

Let  me  explain  the  scheme  by  putting  it  in  the 
form  of  a prospectus  : — 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  FARMING  AND  SETTLING 
COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

ReRiatered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  and  1367 
Capital,  i rM  , in  fitly  shares  of  25L  each. : payable  5Z. 
on  application,  101.  on  allotment,  and  the  remainder  a^ 
may  he  required. 

Dibeciobs.— To  be  elected  from  amongst  the 
shareholders. 

Bankers.— The  National  Bank  of  the  Colony. 

Skcretary  pro  /?m.— Mr.  Decimal  Equation 

lis-UPOHiiti'  OrricEs.— Somewhere  in  London. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This  company  is  formed  to  supply  an  urgent 


THE  NEW  FRUIT  MARKET  AT 
WORCESTER. 

The  new  wholesale  fruit-market,  built  by  tic 
directions  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  has  been 
opened  to  the  public.  It  forms  an  imjjrove- 
ment  which  all  who  know  the  nature  of  the 
locality  will  think  great.  Built  between  the 
bottom  of  Dolday  and  Newport-street,  it  pre- 
sents a rather  attractive  appearance  in  the  midst 
of  the  dingy-lookiug  houses  on  either  side.  The 
site  is  near  to  that  of  the  old  market,  on  the 
North  Quay.  At  the  east  side  of  a capacious 
yard  is  placed  the  warehouse  for  storing  fruit 
a building  34  ft.  long  by  21  fc.  wide,  while  on  the 
north  is  a row  of  offices,  nine  in  number,  for  the 
use  of  the  fruit  merchants.  There  are  two 
entrances,  one  from  Dolday  and  tlie  other  from 
the  North  Quay,  with  a small  doorway  for  foot 
passengers  at  the  side  facing  the  bridge.  The 
whole  is  built  with  red  briok,  the  windows  havincr 
stone  cills,  and  the  arches  of  the  doors  and  key” 
stones  are  constructed  of  Bath  stone,  with  blue 
chamfered  bricks  between.  The  windows  have 
iron  frames.  The  piers  of  the  gates  aro  built 
with  bricks,  the  caps  and  plinth  being  stone.  A 
causeway  of  Rowley  uuts  with  curbing  of  York- 
shire stone  fronts  the  offices,  and  round  the  out- 
side  of  the  market  will  also  be  a causeway  of  the 
same  material.  The  toll-collector’s  office  is 
placed  at  the  south  side  of  the  yard,  and  a few 
feet  to  the  east  is  an  entrance  to  the  Hope  and 
Anchor  inn.  The  outside  walls  are  all  panelled. 
The  yard  itself  is  macadamised,  and  an  upper 
stratum  of  gravel  laid  on. 

The  contr.actor  was  Mr.  Kendrick,  of  Lowes- 
moor.  Mr.  Rowe  was  architect. 


int  long 
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felt  by  individaal  emigraota,  to  establish  them  upon 
comnial  lands  as  farmers,  builders,  &c  ^ 

Emigrants  desirous  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  C.im- 
pany  must  take  one  share,  and  in  return  a passage  wili  he 
employment  at  the  current 
wages  of  the  colony,  provisions  at  .50  per  cent,  under 
profits, 

taking  ^‘^^““tages  which  must  attach  to  the  under- 

The  company  will  engage  a gentleman  of  colonial 
Drming  experience  as  maonger,  to  he  obtained  by  adver- 
tiBing  in  the  colonial  papers,  whose  chief  duties  will  be  to 
train  the  shareholders  m colonial  farming,  and  direct 

^ be  held  responsible  for  the  resuRa  as 

treilteH  work  for  the  company,  will  be 

other  workman  would  be,  and  remunerated 
for  such  labour  as  the  man.sger  may  direct  him  to  perform. 
experie^cY  according  to  his  colonial 

^ tarm,  where  each 

--lit 

S®nt8ffe9  of  wages  will  be  paid  affer 
} ^ produce,  unless  the  shareholder  wishes 

them  to  remain  to  augment  the  working  capital  of  the 
well  will  not  amount 
to  more  than  101.  per  annum,  the  wages  due  at  the  end  of 
the  year  average  1103.  It  can  be  abundantly  proved 
by  statistics,  experience,  and  handbooks,  that  the  produc- 
!>,  colony  yield  a large  profit  after 

the  high  wages  are  paid,  and  that  fully  20  per  cent,  mav 
be  expected  on  the  capital  invested,  which  would  swell 
to  1 credit  of  each  such  working  shareholder 

A garden,  &o,,  for  the  private  use  of  each  shareholder 
t*®  apportioned  from  the  estate. 

I ne  shareholders  wUl  he  chiefly  occupied  in  cleaning 
draining,  irrigating,  fencing  in,  cultivating,  building  upon! 
and  othervnse  improving  the  estate,  but  contracts  cau  be 
entered  into  to  perform  similar  operations  upon  the 
®®“ler8.  They  may  be  married 
or  single,  but  at  first  the  accommodation  will  be  such  ss 
“P  tents,  hark 

Emigrants  may  do  well  to  ponder  over  this 
prospectus,  for  it  is  not  every  one  of  them  that 
improves  bis  position  by  making  his  motto 
“ Every  one  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all,”  and 
co-operation  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
A Lover  of  Progress. 


West  of  England  Sanatorimn.  — The 
tender  of  Mr.  John  Haudo,  bnilder,  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  for  the  erection  of  the  third  section 
of  the  above  institution,  has  been  accepted,  and 
the  work  will  be  commenced  forthwith. 


THE  DARLINGTON  FEVER  HOSPITAL. 
This  building  now  approaches  completion,  and 
will  probably  be  opened  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  It  is  built  on  the  pavilion  principle.  Mr. 
G.  G.  _ Hoskins,  of  Darlington,  is  the  architect. 
The  site  occupied  was  purchased  at  a cost  of 
6003.,  and  is  a little  over  2 acres  in  extent.  Tho 
length  of  the  corridor  is  216  ft.  by  8 ft.  wide, 
and  besides  its  convenience  as  a main  artery  to 
the  buildings,  presents  a fine  promenade  for  the 
male  patients,  who  will  occupy  the  upper  wards. 
Each  main  pavilion  is  42  ft.  high  to  the  ridge, 
and  by  itself  looks  an  imposing  but  compact 
erection.  The  whole  of  the  hospital  as  at 
present  arranged,  will  hold  comfortably  forty- 
four  patients,  allowing  to  each,  at  any  rate  those 
in  the  main  wards,  about  141  superficial  feet  of 
area,  and  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  This  number, 
in  case  of  emergency,  could,  of  course,  be  much 
increased,  even  in  the  present  buildings  ; and  as 
the  town  increases  in  size,  the  buildings  can, 
without  at  all  interfering  with  the  general 
design,  be  doubled  in  size  and  capacity.  The 
whole  cost,  including  that  of  the  site,  the 
building,  and  the  boundary  enclosures,  is  esti- 
mated in  round  numbers  at  9,0003.  There  is  a 
washhouse  for  infected  linen,  and  a separate  one, 
that  used  for  the  household,  a drying-closefc 
made  of  large  slide  horses,  which  can  be°drawn 
out  or  pushed  into  a hot-air  compartment  at  will. 
The  fumigating-chamber  is  supplied  with  Messrs. 
Nelson’s  fumigating  apparatus.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  reception  of  infected  clothing 
and  bedding.  The  sinks  are  supplied  by  Doulton”, 
London,  and  being  non-poroos,  are  warranted 
against  throwing  out  infection. 

The  local  papers  say,  the  practice  of  building 
separate  pavilions  arose  from  the  recommenda^ 
tion  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  enforced  by 
tbe  late  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson.  We  assume 
nothing  more  than  we  are  entitled  to  when  we 
say  that  the  advantages  of  the  pavilion  system, 
as  used  in  earlier  times  abroad,  were  first 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  in  our 
pages,  whence  advocacy  of  the  system  was 
carried  on  by  the  admirable  Miss  Nightiugale. 
The  time  is  coming  when  even  a wider  distribu- 
tion of  patients  will  be  insisted  on. 

TKe  New  Opera  House,  Paris.— Gnlijaani 
says  that  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  new 
Opera  Honse  were  tried  a few  days  back  with 
the  full  orchestra.  The  piece  performed  was 
Auber’s  overture  of  La  Muette  de  PortiH.  Various 
echoes  were  observed,  but  the  deooratiou  not 
being  terminated,  several  doors  being  wanting, 
and  the  public  absent,  the  experiment  was  not 
considered  complete.  This  first  trial,  however, 
showed  that  the  space  assigned  to  the  orchestra 
was  too  limited,  and  that  one  row  of  seats  behind 
will  have  to  be  suppressed. 
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PROPOSED  EXHIBITION  OP 
ART  MANDPACTDRE  IN  EDINBURGH. 
ExiiiniTTONS  of  Indastrial  art  have  now  lost 

I their  novelty,  and  are  looked  upon  very  much  as 
matters  of  course.  Their  success  has  been  varied 
and  their  effect  upon  art  workmanship  precarious, 
although  it  may  be  generally  conceded  that  upon 
the  whole  they  have  had  a beneficial  influence. 
This  is  more  particularly  observable  in  'the 
matter  of  household  furnishing  and  decoration, 
a branch  of  art  which  necessarily  follows  the 
fluctuations  in  the  more  important  art  of  archi- 
tecture. These  fluctuations  have,  however, 
taken  the  direction  of  mere  fashion  and  caprice 
rather  than  that  of  true  development  and 
originality.  This  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the 
present  rage  for  the  Queen  Anne  style  ; the 
carpets  and  wall  papers  now  brought  forward 
are  after  the  Dolly  Varden  style  of  costume ; 
flowers  and  frnit  form  the  chief  items  of  detail, 
and  these  are  scattered  about  without  much 
design,  producing  a somewhat  bizarre  effect. 
This  cannot  be  upheld  as  a desirable  result,  for 
although  a certain  unity  of  effect  is  produced, 
inventiveness  and  trno  progress  are  checked,  and 
mere  imitation  is  the  rule. 

These  fluctuations  or  fashions  have  generally 
originated  in  the  metropolis,  and  thence  have 
spread  to  the  provinces  j but  their  influence  has 
weakened  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from 
the  great  centre,  and  it  will  be  found  that  north 
of  the  Tweed  there  is  leas  of  that  sort  of  thing 
than  farther  south. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  art 
manufactures  in  Edinburgh  next  year  j the  pro- 
posal  has  been  favourably  entertained,  and  if 
carried  out,  the  truth  of  our  remarks  will  be  put 
to  the  test.  The  scheme  as  proposed  can  be 
carried  out  at  small  cost,  as  it  is  intended  to  use 
tho  new  infirmary  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, an  experiment  carried  out  in  Leeds  some 
years  ago. 

The  portion  of  the  building  now  approaching 
completion  consists  of  four  spacious  pavilions  of 
three  floors  each.  The  situation  is  a fine  one, 
overlooking  a public  park,  and  within  easy 
distance  from  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the 
city.  Apart  altogether  from  the  Exhibition, 
Edinburgh  is  a city  well  worthy  of  a visit  j it  is 
annually  thronged  by  numbers  of  travellers,  and 
next  year  it  will,  doubtless,  be  more  run  upon 
than  ever.  The  demand  for  hotel  aocommoda- 
tion  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  at  present 
considerable  efforts  are  being  made  to  meet  that 
demand. 

Perhaps  tho  most  characteristic  and  attrac- 
tive art-workmanship  to  be  found  in  Edinburgh 
is  the  article  of  jewelry.  Certainly  the  jewellers’ 
shops  are  those  most  affected  by  visitors.  In 
this  line,  Mr.  J.  D.  Marshall  (brother  of  Mr. 
il  Calder  Marshall,  sculptor)  is /acilc  pnncfps.  He 
^ is  no  mean  proficient  as  an  amateur  painter  in 
ij  oil,  and  in  the  present  exhibition  at  Manchester 
will  be  found  a large  interior  with  numerous 
jjl  figures,  which  is  the  work  of  his  hand.  In  his 
cd  own  special  branch  of  art,  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  stereotyped  forms  j but  has  intro- 
rS  duced  an  entirely  now  class  of  work,  suggested 
« by  tho  runio  crosses  and  other  sculptured 
sd  remains,  and  the  details  of  Byzautine  archi- 
teoture,  &c.,  which  are  wrought  up  with  great 
lb  delicacy  and  artistic  finish.  Edinburgh  is  not  a 
d manufacturing  town,  but  it  has  acquired  some 
M reputation  in  the  production  of  household  furni- 
li  ture,  and  there  are  several  firms  who  produce 
ui  and  send  to  all  parts  of  tho  empire  work  of  this 
description.  The  substantial  are  generally  pre- 
jd  ferred  to  the  more  fragile  forms,  and  while 
ij  there  is  much  to  admire  there  is  a good  deal 
ii  that  is  censurable. 

I Our  readers  may  have  remarked  that  Mr. 
0 George  Dobie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  offered  prizes 
A for  designs  in  wall  decoration,  and  sneh  an 
example  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  the  pro- 
tn:  moters  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Messrs.  Ballantine,  whose  name  is  known  to 
:n  our  readers,  have  of  late  made  new  efforts,  and  pro- 
i[»  duced  works  of  artistic  merit.  Anewwindow,  just 
!q  placed  in  the  choir  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  is  a 
It  noteworthy  example  of  subdued  harmony,  com. 
in'  bined  with  richness  of  efi'ect.  English  visitors 
will  look  at  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Giles  with 
‘K  surprise,  for  nowhere  will  they  find  a similar 
: 1 structure  in  a worse  state.  The  restoration  of 
the  choir  has  certainly  done  something  towards 
III  amending  this  state  of  matters,  but  the  dirty 
I condition  and  miserable  art  displayed  in  the 
■|  north  transept,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
I south  transept  and  nave  are  filled  up  are  far 
from  commendable.  Visitors  to  Edinburgh  need 


not  look  for  much  in  the  way  of  church  archi- 
tecture,  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Mary  will  not 
bo  completed  for  some  years,  and  the  other  new 
churches  are  commonplace.  The  ruined  frag- 
ment of  Holyrood  Chapel  is  indeed  worthy  of 
careful  study,  and  a drive  to  Roslyn  will  place 
them  in  contact  with  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able  specimens  of  Medimval  art,  and  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  most  bearrtiful  scenes  in  tho  Low. 
lands  of  Scotland. 

It  is  the  natural  beauty  of  Edinburgh  rather 
than  the  beauty  of  its  edifices  which  forms  its 
chief  attraction.  At  every  tnrn  new  combina- 
tions meet  the  eye  which  are  not  found  else- 
where, and  the  artist  in  search  ofthepicturesque 
will  find  it  there  as  surely  as  in  the  Continental 
cities  he  delights  to  haunt. 

It  may  be  that  the  forthcoming  exhibition 
may  lead  to  a more  energetic  and  earnest 
pursuit  of  true  art  in  the  fair  “ Queen  of  the 
North  ” J and  nowhere  in  the  empire  could  better 
head-quarters  be  found  for  the  establishment  of 
a University  of  Art.  The  city  might  be  made 
the  Florence  of  Britain, — a source  from  which 
artists  in  every  branch  might  spread  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  thejand. 


SS.  PETER  AND  PAUL’S  CHURCH, 
SWANSCOMBE,  KENT. 

The  quiet  village  of  Swanscombe,  three  miles 
from  Gravesend,  made  a sort  of  holiday  occasion 
of  the  re-opening  of  the  parish  church  after 
having  been  closed  for  about  eighteen  months, 
during  which  time  considerable  works  have  been 
done. 

The  nave  tower  and  aisle  of  the  church  have 
been  restored  by  Professor  Erasmus  Wilson, 
F.R.S.,  at  a cost  of  about  2,000Z.  The  chancel 
at  a cost  of  about  700Z.,  about  500Z.  of  which 
were  given  by  tho  Messrs.  White.  The  porch 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Freemasons  of  Greenhithe, 
at  a cost  of  about  200Z.  Four  stained-glass 
windows  have  been  given ; a handsome  tomb 
has  been  erected  over  the  family  vault  of 
Professor  Erasmus  Wilson  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle  J and  a window  of  staiued  glass  put 
up  by  the  committee  in  memory  of  Professor 
Wilson’s  kindness  and  liberality. 

Tho  church,  including  the  font,  screen,  lectern 
altar,  altar-rail,  ic.,  is  ancient,  acd  is  well 
worthy  of  a visit,  as  it  contains  many  objects  of 
antiquity. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  is  wisely  acting  as  his 
own  executor,  and  is  doing  many  good  deeds  in 
bis  lifetime. 


EXTENSIVE  SANITARY  BUILDINGS  FOR 
THE  METROPOLIS. 

The  Metropolitan  Districts  Asylum  Board, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  intend  to  rebuild  the  Hampstead  Hospital, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  available  for  tlie  recep- 
tion of  patients  in  the  event  of  an  epidemic 
breaking  out  in  the  metropolis. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  build  a new  wing  to 
the  Caterham,  and  another  to  the  Leavesden 
Asylum,  and  the  managers  consider  it  may  be 
necessary  to  erect  another  establishment  for  the 
reception  of  pauper  imbeciles  and  idiots  in 
the  metropolitan  district ; and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that,  to  meet  the  present  emergency, 
whilst  the  new  buildings  are  being  erected, 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  should  lease 
the  workhouse  in  Whitechapel,  which  was  erected 
for  able-bodied  paupers,  but  not  used,  as  those 
cases  now  go  to  Poplar. 

The  expense  in  carrying  ont  the  new  buildings 
will  fall  very  heavily  on  the  metropolitan  rate- 
payers,  and  it  is  sad  to  find  that  the  necessity 
exists  for  them. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  MASTER  BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  last  week 
at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Dale-street,  Mr.  W.  Calla- 
ghan  presiding,  and  the  vice-presidents  were 
Messrs.  D.  Radcliffe  and  J.  C.  Bentham.  The 
dinner  was  partaken  of  by  about  100  persons. 
After  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  the  chairman 
gave  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  all  of 
which  were  duly  honoured ; after  which  Mr. 
Radcliffe  (vice-chairman)  proposed  tho  toast  of 
“ The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Liverpool,”  to 
which  Mr.  11.  R.  Minton  and  Mr.  Forrest 
.responded.  In  replying  in  the  first  place  to 


the  toast,  Mr.  Minton  said  he  looked  upon  the 
fact  that  this  year  there  had  been  no  municipal 
contest,  as  a proof  of  the  town’s  satisfaction  with 
the  representatives  of  the  various  wards.  He 
regretted  that  there  were  not  gentlemen  in  the 
Council  to  represent  the  building  trade  ; and,  as 
he  could,  if  necessary,  select  two  dozen  gentle, 
men  worthy  of  the  distinction,  ho  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  building  trade  to  look  after  their 
own  interests.  Mr.  George  Atkin  then  gave 
“The  Town  and  Trade  of  Liverpool,”  to  which 
Mr.  Forrest  responded. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Barry  next  gave  the  toast,  “ Success 
and  Prosperity  to  the  Master  Builders’  Associa- 
tion,”  and,  in  doing  so,  bore  testimony  to  the 
immense  value  which  the  architects  put  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  Liverpool  master  builders. 
Among  tho  toasts  given  was  that  of  “ The 
Operatives  of  Liverpool,”  to  which,  in  response, 
Mr.  James  Sarouelson  said  be  hoped  they  would 
at  once  accede  to  the  request  of  the  masons  and 
plasterers  for  an  advance.  They  would  have 
to  do  so,  and  it  was  of  no  use  wasting  time  and 
money  in  lock-outs  and  strikes.  If  they  were 
not  disposed  to  yield  at  discretion,  they  bad 
better  follow  the  example  of  the  coal  pro- 
prietors,  and  come  to  an  understanding  to 
victimise  the  public  by  a judicious  arrangement 
as  to  when  strikes  should  take  place.  If  they 
were  not  disposed  to  follow  his  advioo  so  far,  he 
would  advise  them  to  go  in  square  for  arbitra- 
tion, and  not  offer  50  per  cent,  of  the  demand  at 
first  and  then  fight  the  operatives  over  the  rest. 
, That  was  not  business. 


SUBSIDENCE  OF  THE  ROADWAY  AND 
SEWER  IN  KENSINGTON-SQUARE. 

The  roadway  and  sewer  in  Kensington-square 
appear  to  be  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Kensington  vestry  last  week 
it  was  stated  that  the  roadway  on  the  north  side 
of  the  square  bad  fallen  in  bodily,  inconsequence 
of  the  sewer  underneath  having  given  way,  and 
the  surveyor  reported  to  the  Board  that  he  had 
cansed  tho  gi-ound  to  be  excavated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  examination.  On  the  open- 
ing being  effected,  he  found  that  the  sewer  was 
in  the  very  worst  state  of  dilapidation.  In 
many  places  the  side  walls  had  given  way,  and 
the  roof  had  fallen  in,  while  in  other  places  the 
bottom  bad  gone.  He  discovered,  from  the 
examination,  that  the  sewer  wanted  entirely 
reconstrncting  to  the  extent  of  2J0  ft.  The 
vestry  decided  at  once  to  advertise  for  tendeis 
for  the  repairing  of  the  sewer. 


THE  PROPOSED  PUBLIC  BATHS  AND 
WASHHOUSES  IN  CLERKENWELL. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Clerkenwell  Yestry 
last  week,  the  question  of  erecting  public  baths 
and  washhouses  in  the  parish  came  under  dis- 
cussion, The  special  committee  to  whom  the 
subject  had  been  referred  brought  up  an  elabo- 
rate report,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  had 
visited  the  public  baths  and  washhouses  in  nine 
parishes  in  the  metropolis,  and  were  much 
pleased  with  their  general  construction  and 
organisation,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  none 
of  the  metropolitan  parishes  should  be  without 
them.  They  recommended  that  in  the  event  of 
the  Vestry  agreeing  to  the  adoption  of  the  Act, 
prizes  should  be  offered,  of  such  amounts  as 
three  commissioners  to  be  appointed  might  deem 
fit,  for  the  best  plans  and  designs  for  the  build- 
ings, which  would  have  the  effect  of  securing  all 
the  latest  improvements  being  ascertained  and 
submitted  for  adoption;  and  they  also  strongly 
recommended  that  commodious  and  well  fitted- 
up  swimming-baths  be  made  a loading  featore, 
and  that  such  swimming-baths  be  provided  for 
women,  the  committee  having  found  that  good 
swimming-baths  were  an  essential  element  of 
success.  Mr.  Brighty,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  said  the  success  of  the  movement 
would  depend  on  the  business  qualifications  of 
the  three  commissioners  the  Vestry  appointed. 
He  added  that  no  parish  was  more  in  need  of 
baths  and  washhouses  than  Clerkenwell,  as  most 
of  the  poor  were  engaged  in  indoor  trades.  Some 
members  of  the  Vestry  advocated  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  erection  of  baths  in  the  parish  until 
a return  had  been  produced  showing  the  amoimt 
of  money  borrowed  by  the  Vestry  daring  the 
past  five  years,  but  the  majority  of  the  speakers 
were  in  favour  of  the  project  being  carried  out, 
and  one  member  (Mr.  E.  J.  Thompson)  said  that 
if  they  borrowed  25,0001.  or  30,0001.  for  tho 
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erection  of  the  bnilding,  the  money  could  bo  got 
from  the  Public  LoanCommisaionersat  leas  than 
4 per  cent.,  and  if  they  pub  Id.  in  the  pound  on 
the  rates,  it  would  bring  in  1,000Z.  a year.  If 
they  had  to  pay  money  out  for  a few  years  it 
would  be  returned  in  time,  as  pauperism  would 
necessarily  decrease.  After  an  cljeerration  to 
the  effect  that  the  report  was  one  of  the  ablest 
ever  laid  before  the  Vestry,  the  discussion  was 
adjourned. 


DINNER  OF  THE 

BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENr  INSTITUTION- 
The  annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  this 
Institution  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst., 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  George  Dines, 
president,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  a very 
large  number  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Society,  including  Messrs.  George 
Plucknett,  Thomas  Robinson,  W.  R.  Rogers, 
George  Spencer  Smith,  Alfred  Mansfield,  J.  M. 
Macey,  George  Godwin,  F.S.A.,  R.  Walker,  J. 
Russell  Freeman,  Stanley  G.  Bird,  Peto,  Horn, 
Mowlem,  Freeman,  Burt,  Alfred  Goslett,  J. 
Mackrell,  T.  F.  Rider,  Gardiner,  Theobald,  James 
Barnett,  G.  Trollope,  Charles  Fish,  H.  A.  Hunt, 
jun.,  George  Jennings,  Bayes,  Stirling,  F.  May,  ' 
Hunt,  Steward,  C.  Aldin,  Thomas  Stirling,  M. 
Hall,  J.  S.  Lee,  James  Simpson,  W.  Nicholson, 
S.  L.  Mann,  Manley  & Rogers,  Scrivener  &. 
White,  F.  W.  Keeble,  J.  Waldram,  W.  Watson, 
J.  T.  Bolding,  W.  J.  Mitchell,  E.  Toms,  J.  Soho, 
field,  and  others.  About  210  sat  down.  The 
usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  haring  been  duly 
given,  and  received  with  the  customary  honours, 
The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  tho 
evening,  said, — My  duty  now  calls  upon  me  to 
propose  as  a toast  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution. As  many  of  you  areaware,  this  Institution 
was  established  in  the  year  1847  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  members  of  the  building  trade  who 
had  met  with  misfortune,  probably  after  many 
years  of  labour  and  anxiety.  With  old  age 
creeping  upon  them  and  unfitting  them  for 
labour,  they  found  themselves,  as  it  were, 
stranded  upon  the  world,  and  without,  I may 
say,  the  means  of  living.  The  Institution  also 
gives  relief  to  the  widows  of  members  of  the 
building  trade,  and  I can  assure  yon  that  some 
of  the  most  lamentable  cases  of  distress  coming 
before  the  committee  of  this  Institution  are  those 
of  widows.  Many  an  aged  woman,  after  living 
in  a state  of  comparative  comfort  all  her  life, 
suddenly  finds  herself,  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  with  all  her  resources  cut  off,  and 
dependent  on  friends  and  relatives  very  often  no 
better  off  than  herself.  Now,  gentlemen, 
our  object  in  meeting  hero  to-night  is  to 
assist  cases  of  this  description,  and  I must 
ask  you  to  remember  that  before  any  person 
can  become  a candidate  for  election  on  the 
funds  of  this  Institution,  he  must  satisfy  the 
committee  of  investigation,  who  go  into  these 
matters,  that  his  means  of  subsistence  do  not 
extend  beyond  a few  shillings  per  week.  As  I 
have  said,  the  Institntion  was  commenced  in 
1847.  Since  that  "time  128  pensioners  have  been 
admitted  upon  its  funds,  and  at  the  present 
moment  we  have  forty-two  on  the  books,  the 
male  pensioners  receiving  244.  per  year,  and  the 
females  20Z.  per  annum.  The  amount  distributed 
in  pensions  in  this  way  since  the  commencement 
has  been  18,113/.  Gs.  8d.  I may  state  that  these 
pensions  are  paid  from  the  annual  subscriptions, 
from  the  interest  of  funded  property,  and  also  from 
the  profits  which  have  been  received  at  different 
times,  from  the  annual  balls,  which  last  item  has 
amounted  to  a much  greater  sum  than  I should 
have  supposed,  viz.,  2,3311.  7a.  5d.  Now,  I will 
say  one  word  upon  this  subject,  and  that  is,  that 
our  annual  ball  is  fixed  for  the  21st  January 
next,  and  our  friend,  Mr.  Harris,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  the  names  of  any  gentlemen  who  are 
willing  to  act  as  stewards  in  connexion  with  that 
occasion.  The  araonnt  of  our  funded  stock  at 
the  present  time  is  17,5291.  14-3.  2cl.,  of  which 
3,5411.  Os.  5d.,  principal  and  iuterest,  are  locked 
np  as  a building  fund.  Now,  gentlemen,  I have 
given  you  a short  description  of  what  the  Society 
has  done,  and  what  it  is  able  to  do,  and  I think 
most  of  you  will  agree  with  mo  that  it  is  not  so 
much  as  ought  to  bo  done  by  so  large  aud  im- 
portant a trade  as  that  of  tho  bnilding  trade  of 
London.  Our  first-class  builders  and  our  middle- 
class  builders  have  supported  the  Institution 
very  liberally,  and  we  are  also  supported  by 
mauy  kind  friends,  who  lie,  as  it  were,  just  out- 
side of  our  trade — who  are  connected  with  us, 
bat  do  not  belong  to  us,  aud  I am  sure  we 
tender  them  our  best  thanks.  But  we  have 


never  yet  been  able  to  cast  our  nets  so  as  to 
bring  in  the  smaller  fry,  whose  numbers,  could 
we  get  hold  of  them,  would  compensate  for  the 
smallness  of  their  individual  contributions.  I 
believe  there  are  1,500  members  of  the  London 
building  tradein  the  “ Directory  ” who  do  notsub- 
scribe  to  this  Institution.  Now  here  I think  is  an 
opportunity  which  every  gentleman  present  might 
take  advantage  of  in  the  next  year,  and  try  to 
get  a contribution  of  half  a guinea  from  each  of 
the  ra  embers  of  the  London  building  firms  who  do 
not  snbscribe  to  our  Institution  at  present.  This 
would  give  us  increased  funds,  and  enable  us  to 
elect  every  one  of  the  present  candidates  who  are 
waiting  forelection,  many  of  whom  will  have  to 
be  pnt  back  from  time  to  time  before  they  are 
successful.  I have  said,  gentlemeu,  that  our 
trade  is  a large  trade,  but  it  is  also  an  uncertain 
trade,  exposed,  especially  iu  these  days  of  com- 
petition and  speculation,  to  great  vicissitudes, 
and  it  therefore  becomes  our  duty  while  we  are  in 
prosperous  circumstances  to  provide  as  far  as 
we  can  for  those  upon  whom  misfortune  may 
fall.  I would  like  to  i>ut  it  upon  higher  ground, 
and  say  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  do  so,  and  to 
help  forward  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities  so 
good  a work  as  that  which  it  is  the  object  of  our 
Institntion  to  effect.  I feel  that  I am  bat  a 
sorry  beggar,  but  I ask  you  not  to  let  any  short- 
oomings  on  my  part — any  want  of  ability  in 
pleading  tho  cause  of  this  Institution — prevent 
you  from  subscribing  liberally  to  it.  In  conclu- 
sion,  I would  express  the  wish  that  all  now 
present  will,  not  only  now,  but  in  the  future,  do 
all  they  can  to  uphold  and  maintain  this  Institu- 
tion  in  its  present  high  position,  aud,  further, 
seek  to  extend,  by  energy  and  perseverance,  the 
useful  and  beneficent  work  which,  the  founders 
of  the  Institution  intended  it  to  accomplish.  I 
ask  you  to  drink  most  heartily  to  “Prosperity  to 
the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.” 

Mr.  Plucknett  (Cubitt  & Co.)  next  proposed,  in 
genial  terms,  tho  health  of  the  President,  who, 
ho  said,  was  ever  ready  to  serve  the  Institution 
to  the  utmost  of  hia  ability. 

Mr.  Dines  having  responded, 

Mr.  Russell  Freeman  proposed  “The  Patrons, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Trustees,”  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  George  Jennings,  who  acknowleged 
the  compliment  with  some  hearty  expressions. 

Mr.  J,  G.  Macey,  in  proposing  “ Tlie  Treasurer” 
(Mr.  George  Plucknett),  paid  a warm  tribute  to 
the  great  and  continnous  efforts  which  that  gen. 
tleman  had  made  on  behalf  of  the  Institution. 
There  was  no  man  in  the  building  trade  who  had 
given  so  much  time  and  energy  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Institution,  and  althougli  there  were  many 
honourable  names  associated  with  tho  building 
trade,  no  name  coxild  be  mentioned  which  would 
be  received  with  greater  respect  than  that  of 
Mr.  George  Plucknett. 

Mr.  Plucknett,  in  responding,  appealed  for  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  annual  subscriptions, 
for  an  increase  of  only  lOOi.  per  annum  would 
enable  the  directors  to  receive  four  or  five  more 
pensioners  on  the  funds  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Rogers  proposed  “ The  Architects  and 
Surveyors,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Godwin,  to  whose  labours  flattering  reference 
was  made  by  the  speaker. 

Mr,  Godwin,  in  responding,  said  that  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  was  not  on  the 
scale  of  importance  and  magnitude  which  the 
vastnees  of  the  interests  involved  required.  Ho 
wouldsupplenientwhat  had  beeu  said  on  this  head 
by  mentioning  to  them  the  fact,  deducible  from 
the  last  census,  that  during  the  past  ten  years 
240,000,000/.  sterling  were  spent  in  erecting 
d welling-housesin  this  country,  and  it  was  equally 
certain  that  if  the  population  went  on  increasing 
in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  past,  there  would 
have  to  be  spent  for  tho  same  purpose,  during 
the  next  ten  years,  the  sum  of  250,000,000/.,  or 
no  less  than  25,000,000/.  a year,  This  was 
exclusive  of  the  enormous  sums  spent  in 
the  erection  of  churches,  railway  stations,  public 
buildings,  bridges,  ic.,  which  would  bring  the 
total  up  to  a sum  which  would  seem  fabulous. 
Surely,  then,  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institu. 
tion  ought  to  Lave  an  annual  income  of  10,000/. 
or  15,000/.,  instead  of  2,000/.  or  3,000/.,  if  it 
were  to  worthily  occupy  its  position  as  the  prin- 
cipal charity  of  the  building  trade.  In  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Godwin  expressed  his  gratification  at 
seeing  his  old  friend  Mr.  Dines  occupying  the 
President’s  chair,  aud  paid  a high  tribute  to 
that  gentleman’s  sterling  worth. 

The  other  toasts  were, — “ The  Directors  and 
Stewards  ” (proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Simpson),  “ The 
: Ladies’’  (proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and^ 


responded  to  by  Mr.  Steward),  aud  the  “ Secre 
tary  ” (Mr.  A.  G.  Harris). 

Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  521/.  15s,  6d, 
wore  announced  during  the  evening. 


ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE,  KENNINGTON. 

The  consecration  of  this  church  is  to  take 
place  on  this  Saturday,  the  14th  inat. 

The  church  consists  of  a chancel,  south  chapel, 
priests’  vestry,  choir  vestry,  organ-chamber, 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  cloisters,  baptistery, 
porch,  and,  when  complete,  a west  tower  with  a 
spire.  The  chancel  is  46  ft.  long  by  24  ft,  wide, 
and  the  arch  which  surmounts  it  measures  51  ft. 
from  the  chancel  floor  to  the  top,  while  it  has  a 
span  of  21  fc.  The  south  chapel  is  30  fc.  by 
16  ft.,  and  is  fitted  with  a piscina  j while  the 
cloisters,  above  which  the  organ-chamber  is 
situated,  are  19  ft.  by  16  ft.  The  choir  vestry 
is  35  ft.  by  13  ft.  3 in.;  and  the  priests’  vestry 
is  17  ft.  by  14  ft.  6 in.  There  are  eleven  steps 
from  the  altar  to  tho  chanoel  floor.  The  length 
of  the  nave  is  110  ft.  by  35  ft, ; while  the  north 
and  south  aisles  are  about  100  ft.  long  and  13  ft. 
wide.  The  height  of  the  church  from  the 
chancel  floor  to  the  ridge  of  the  nave  roof  is 
about  64  ft.;  to  tho  inside  of  the  walls,  52  ft.; 
and  to  the  eaves,  37  ft.  The  aisle  walls  are  25  ft. 
high.  In  front  of  the  organ-chamber  is  a carved 
niche  for  the  figure  of  the  patron  saint,  St.John 
the  Divine.  The  arcade  is  divided  into  bays, 
with  very  richly-moulded  pillars  or  columns, 
with  carved  capitals  most  rich  and  telling  be* 
tween  them  ; while  the  arcade  piers  are  thrown 
out  5 ft.  on  each  side,  and  connected  with  the 
chancel  arch  by  means  of  an  askew  arch.  The 
roofs  of  the  south  chapel  and  the  cloisters  are 
groined  in  red  brick,  with  raou'ded  ribs  of  stone 
transverse  and  diagonal.  The  floor  of  the  church 
is  to  be  paved  with  tiles  of  various  patterns, 
each  pattern  divided  by  bands  of  white  Portland 
stone,  and  there  are  no  pews  in  the  church,  only 
chairs.  Behiud  the  altar  are  to  be  three  stained- 
glass  windows,  subject  the  Adoration  of  tho  Lamb, 
which  were  presented  by  a friend  of  the  under- 
taking, and  are  being  prepared  by  Messrs, 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  Regent-street.  There  will 
also  be  a reredos,  and  a large  number  of  oak 
stalls.  The  nave  roof  is  a Gothic-shaped  arch 
with  moulded  ribs,  and  is  mado  of  yellow  deal, 
unstained  and  prepared  for  painting,  which  will 
be  done  when  funds  are  forthooraing.  The 
general  style  of  the  building  is  Gothic,  and  the 
church  will  be  very  similar  to  the  church  of  Sfc. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Paddington,  which  was  also 
designed  by  Mr.  Street.  The  material  used  for 
the  church  is  a red  brick,  specially  manufactured 
for  the  purpose,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Out- 
side there  will  bo  ten  carved  pinnacles,  each 
10  ft.  high,  which  arc  to  be  raised  above  the 
north  and  south  aisle  parapets.  The  tower  and 
spire  will  not  be  completed  for  the  present.  The 
tower  is  to  be  over  200  ft.  in  height.  The 
number  the  church  will  accommodate  is  as 
follows: — Nave,  617;  north  aisle,  175;  south 
aisle,  161;  chancel,  26;  total,  982  ; which,  with 
a choir  of  22  persons,  will  make  a grand  total  of 
1,004.”  


STREET-CLEANSING  APPARATUS 
COMPETITION. 

In  consequence  of  letters  in  our  columns  com* 
plaining  of  the  treatment  received  by  competi- 
tors in  this  case,  some  ofthe  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  offer  wish,  it  understood  that  the 
proceedings  in  this  matter  have  been  quite 
straightforward.  The  several  companies,  first  of 
all,  subscribed  300/.  to  meet  their  engagements. 
They  invited  a prominent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  some  other  gentlemen  to  join  them, 
who  attended  every  meeting,  and  they  gave  a 
careful  attention  to  every  design  submitted. 
With  consent  of  tho  competitors,  tho  designs 
were  all  exhibited  to  the  Oommiseioners  of 
Sewers  at  Guildhall,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  investigations  of  the  com- 
mittee tended  to  show  that  none  of  the  proposals 
were  likely  to  effect  what  was  wanted,  but  they 
offered  one  or  two  of  the  competitors  any  oppor. 
tunity  they  wished  of  showing,  iu  some  practical 
way,  wliat  their  inventions  would  do.  Finally, 
they  referred  to  a gentleman  who  had  full  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  who  is,  personally,  totally 
unknown  to  every  member  of  the  committee,  and 
who  lias  made  bis  award,  which,  we  believe,  can 
be  seen  by  any  competitor. 

It  is  urged  that  fifty  guineas  were  no  object 
at  all  to  the  committee.  If  they  could  have 
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obtained  what  they  wanted,  it  would  have  been 
invaluable  to  them,  and  have  made  the  fortune 
; of  the  inventor. 


EOTAL  ARCniTECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  Skinners’  Company  have  presented 
wenty  guineas  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Museum,  Tafton-strect,  Westminster, 
in  aid  of  their  Drawing  and  Modelling  Classes 
for  Art-Workmen.  How  many  art-workmen 
attend  ? 


Sin,— Tn  reply  to  letter,  sipaed  “ Harry  HemB,”  permit 
me  to  say  that  the  Architectural  Museum  is  open  every 
Saturday  until  six  p.ui. ; and  on  the  evenings  of  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  seven  till  nine,  when  the 
drawing  and  modelling  classes  for  art-workmen  meet,  and 
the  Museum  is  partially  lighted. 

Assistant  Sechetaet. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  SMOKE  BY  WATER 
JETS. 

Sir, — Your  corrospoudent  “Architect,”  who 
asks  for  information  on  this  subject,  will  find 
the  method  patented  by  Jeffries,  in  1824',  de- 
scribed  in  the  “ Mechanic’s  Magazine,”  vol.  34, 
p.  108.  Also,  no  doubt,  be  can  obtain  a copy  of 
the  patent  at  tho  Patent  Office  for  a mere  trifle, 
as  all  the  patents  have  been  printed  up  to  a 
very  recent  date.  There  is  also  a patent  by 
T.  Hedley  for  the  same  purpose,  by  a shower  of 
water,  but  I am  not  certain  of  tho  exact  date. 
I believe  it  to  be  about  forty  years  ago.  In  this 
plan  the  patentee  has  either  four  or  six  flues. 
The  smoko  passes  i/j)  each  alternate  flue,  and  a 
jet  of  water  descends  through  the  others.  By 
this  moans  the  patentee  says  he  purifies  the 
H smoke,  and  deposits  all  the  carbon  in  the  form 
of  lamp  black.  I confess  to  a want  of  faith  in 
both  these  plans.  C.  H. 


DAMPNESS  IN  STRONG-ROOMS. 

Sir, — As  yet  wo  have  seen  no  satisfactory 

I reply  to  the  question  of  “ C.”  in  the  Builder  of 
tho  2Gth  of  September.  We  certainly  fail  to 
understand  how  3'^our  correspondent,  “ W.” 
(October  24),  causes  a current  of  warm  air  to 
Ascend  into  tho  room. 

Every  properly-built  strong-room  has  a gate, 
besides  its  iron  door.  Tho  door  is  kept  open  , 
during  business  hours,  while  tho  locked  gate 
prevents  intrusicn  and  gives  free  circulation,  to 
the  air.  Upon  or  above  the  ground-floor  this 
gate  will  usually  suffice,  but  if  the  room  bo  in 
the  basement,  and  so  built  as  to  keep  out  ex- 
ternal damp,  it  may  be  kept  quite  dry  by  burn- 
ing one  or  more  gas-jets  under  metal  bells  con- 
nected to  ordinary  iron  gas-barrel  (say  li  in.  or 
2 in.),  carried  into  and  through  the  roof  and 
walla  far  enough  to  leave  no  risk  of  fire  descend- 
ing it,  and  terminating  upright  in  tho  open  air, 
or  by  prefei'enco  in  an  old  chimney-flue.  Burn- 
ing gas  in  tho  room  ^oitlwut  such  ventilation 
would  only  aggravate  tho  evil. 

CuuBB  & Son. 


Sir,  — Allow  me  to  suggest  yet  one  moro 
remedy,  which,  if  it  does  not  absolutely  cure, 
will  certainly  greatly  mitigate  the  evil, — it  is 
common  salt.  Place  some  of  this  in  pans  on 
the  floor,  or  where  convenient,  and  change  when 
saturated.  It  has  been  tried  with  success  by 
Mr.  Penrose  (whose  idea  it  is)  in  his  oflice  at 
St.  Paul’s. G.M.  D. 


COLLEGIATE  PROPERTY  IN  LONDON 
AND  ITS  CONDITION. 

Magdalene  College,  who  are  the  freeholders  of  several 
street  a in  Southwark,  are  charged  l\y  the  authorities  of  the 
pariah  of  8t.  Olavo  with  groaa  neglect  of  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  small  tenements  routed  of  the  College  by  the  poor, 
through  a leaseholder,  and  with  belDg  the  cause  of 
spreaaiog  epidemics  in  the  metropolis.  In  College-street, 
(their  freeholds)  there  are  about  thirty  stuall  houses,  and 
these  contain  from  400  to  600  souls,  and  more  during  the 
night.  The  medical  officer  found  in  ono  four-roomed 
house,  fonrfamilies, — aman  and  his  wife  and  four  children 
in  one  room  ; nine  persona  in  the  small  front  room  on  the 
grouiid-lloor ; two  women  and  five  children  in  a still  smaller 
room  at  the  hack  ; and  two  families  upstairs.  The  place 
was  in  a very  dirty  condition,  and  wanted  turning  out  alto- 
■ gether.  Several  of  the  houses  have  fever  under  treatment, 
Mand  at  two  dwellings  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  have  just 
ajoccurred. 


Institution  of  Surveyors. — The'first  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  eeesion  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  November  16th,  when  the  president, 
•iMr.  Thomas  Huakinson,  will  open  the  session 
iflwith  an  address. 


THE  BUILDER. 


BRIDGE.MASTER  TN  THE  NORTH 
RIDING. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  J?ui7der  took  exception 
to  the  terms  advertised  by  the  North  Riding 
Quarter  Sessions  offering  3001.  salary  for  a com- 
petent bridge-master,  which  title,  by  the  way,  is 
an  ancient  one,  and  now  embraces  within  its 
duties  all  that  is  known  to  belong  to  the  office  of 
county  architect  and  surveyor.  The  professional 
ability  required  to  design  lunatic  asylums,  gaols, 
courts,  police  stations,  bridges,  &o.,  and  to  advise 
the  j ustices  on  other  professional  subjects,  was  not 
likely  to  be  found  for  3001.,  the  Builder  predicted, 
especially  when  at  that  time  the  surveyor  bad  to 
pay  all  his  travelling  expenses  and  bo  debarred 
from  private  practice. 

If  I remember  rightly,  there  were  forty-six 
candidates  for  the  office,  the  successful  one  being 
Mr.  J.  G.  Brown,  of  Sunderland,  who  had 
carried  out  the  Assize  Courts,  Durham,  under 
Mr.  Crozier,  C.E.  This  gentleman  was  expected 
to  be  everywhere  in  the  county  where  works 
were  being  carried  out,  and  in  the  moor  high, 
lands  above  Richmond  a contractor  had  charged 
more  time  and  men  than  he  had  employed,  which 
resulted  in  an  attack  upon  the  character  of  the 
surveyor,  resulting  in  his  resignation  and 
dismissal. 

The  magistrates,  touched  by  the  statements 
made  by  their  late  official,  improved  theiroffer  to 
4001.,  and  50L  a year  for  a clerk,  and  such 
travelling  expenses  as  the  Court  would  allow, 
which  offer  attracted  several  applicants,  notably 
two  distinguished  officers  of  Royal  Engineers  on 
half-pay.  The  appointment  fell  upon  Captain 
Oreyke,  who  for  two  years  has  endeavoured  to 
do  the  work  of  this  large  district  j but,  alas! 
again  we  find  a contractor  has  brought  trouble 
to  the  official,  and  on  asking  for  more  salary  for 
his  assistant,  he  is  asked  to  resign.  Surely 
it  is  as  little  as  the  Great  Unpaid  can  do, — to 
appoint  a professional  arbiter  to  inquire  and 
report  to  them  hOw  sueb  a state  of  things  may 
be  remedied,  as  within  the  space  of  five  or  six 
years  we  have  two  gentlemen  sadly  inj  ured  for  life, 
through  some  defect  in  the  working  of  this  office. 
Without  a liberal  allowance  for  clerks  of  works 
attached  to  the  office,  I fail  to  sec  a solution  to 
the  problem,  unless  private  practice  is  allowed, 
enabling  tbearohiteot  chosen  to  eniployprofitably 
a staff'  of  assistants  which  bo  could  rely  on  for 
occasional  inspections,  although  it  seems  para- 
doxical to  employ  the  money  derived  from  private 
sources  to  a public  office ; yet  such  has  been 
successfully  done  for  many  years  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Durham.  A district  like  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  some  sixty  by  thirty 
miles,  with  nearly  200  bridges  and  bridge  roads, 
numerous  police-stations,  the  Clifton  Lunatic 
Asylum,  the  House  of  Correction  at  North 
Allerton,  militia  depdts,  and  other  .public 
property  constantly  being  augmented,  must 
entail  a large  amount  of  travelling  and  attention, 
and  how  a surveyor  can  manage  to  be  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  although  understood  by 
the  Justices  to  be  easy  enough,  is  a puzzle  to  the 
past  bridge-masters  and  perplexing  to  the 
public.  The  same  Justices  give  8001.  or  l.OOOJ. 
to  a Clerk  of  the  Peace,  who  also  has  a deputy; 
and  in  the  interests  of  an  hononrable  profession 
and  an  important  office,  I recommend  them  to 
bo  equally  liberal  with  their  next  surveyor  if 
they  wish  to  keep  a good  man  and  have  the  work 
thoroughly  attended  to.  Lofthoese. 


ACCIDENTS. 

At  the  Neio  Town  Hall,  St.  Helen’s. — At  the 
Town  Hall  in  the  course  of  erection  at  Sb. 
Helen’s,  by  Mr.  Rome,  of  Liverpool,  two  yonng 
men,  employed  as  bricksetters,  were  on  the  scaf- 
fold in  one  of  the  upper  stories,  when  the  support 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  they  wore  thrown  on  to 
the  flooring  beams.  One  man  had  a leg  injured, 
and  one  sustained  severe  outs  about  the  head. 

In  Sorby-street,  Sheffield. — Some  houses  are 
being  erected  in  Sorby-street,  Sheffield,  by 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  builder,  and  amongst  others  he 
had  working  for  him  Samuel  Keetin,  and  a 
youth  named  William  Eowson.  They  were 
working  on  the  scaffolding,  when  one  of  the 
ropes  gave  way,  and  the  scaffold  fell.  They 
both  fell  a distance  of  about  30  ft.,  and  were 
removed  to  the  Infirmary.  Howaon  sustained  a 
compound  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  and 
Keetin  was  very  much  shaken  by  his  fall. 

Fall  of  a House  in  Birmingham. — A serious 
accident,  says  the  local  Daily  Post,  has  oc- 
curred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dale  End, 
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where,  a house  (No.  30)  in  John-streefc 
suddenly  fell.  Some  adjoining  buildings  having 
been  taken  down,  Roddey’s  house  was  left 
without  support,  and  its  sudden  collapse  seems 
to  have  been  attributable  to  that  fact  and 
the  recent  storms  of  rain  and  wind.  Some 
bricklayers  and  labourers  at  work  near  the  spot 
perceived  that  tho  house  had  “given  notice,” 
and  promptly  raised  an  alarm.  The  people,  with 
one  exception,  rushed  out  into  the  street  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives,  for  almost 
immediately  afterwards  the  gable  end  fell,  and 
brought  the  sides  with  it.  A woman  failed  to 
get  out  in  time,  and  was  buried  in  the  ruins. 
As  soon  as  possible  she  was  rescued,  and  taken 
to  the  General  Hospital.  She  was,  fortunately, 
not  so  badly  injured  as  was  expected. 

Fatal  Crane  Accident  at  Tudhoe. — From  an' 
inquest  on  the  body  of  Robert  Rowling,  it 
appears  that  he,  along  with  another  man  named 
Richard  Carr,  met  with  their  deaths  in  conso. 
qnence  of  a crane  accident  at  Tudhoe  Ironworks, 
on  the  24th  ult.  George  Savage,  foreman 
labourer  at  the  works,  stated  that  tho  crane  was 
for  the  purpose  of  lifting  heavy  pieces  of  iron, 
for  the  removal  of  one  of  which  he  gave  orders 
on  tho  day  named.  The  crane  moved  and  went 
on  to  the  girder,  which  gave  way,  aivd  the  affair 
fell  to  the  ground,  a distance  of  about  14  ft.  or 
15  ft.  All  the  men,  six  in  number,  were  more 
or  less  hurt.  He  had  seen  this  crane  lift  six  or 
seven  tons,  and  he  had  never  heard  that  the 
column  was  out  of  position.  Thomas  Shaw, 
engineer  at  the  works,  stated  that  the  crane  and 
winch  wore  looked  at  about  onco  a week.  He 
considered  the  girders  a fixture.  Had.  examined 
the  foundations  of  the  column  from  which  the 
girder  lost  its  hold,  and  found  that  the  fonnda- 
tion  stone  bad  fallen  away  on  one  side,  rather 
better  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot, 
which  caused  the  column  to  get  out  of  its  per- 
pendicular. The  girder  would  consequently 
have  lees  hold  on  the  column  top.  ‘Witness 
should  think  that  that  was  the  first  cause  of  the 
accident.  He  did  not  know  how  long  this  stone- 
had  been  ont,  but  thought  it  must  have  been 
getting  out  slowly  for  years.  The  platforms 
were  put  down  on  so  substantial  a basis  that 
they  were  not  expected  to  require  supervision. 
The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  recommended  that 
the 'owners  of  the  works  direct  a periodical  in- 
spection of  the  girders  and  permanent  way. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Eetford. — Tho  parish  church  of  St.  John, 
Clarborough,  has  latterly  been  undergoing  com. 
plote  restoration,  and  has  been  formally  re- 
opened. The  ancient  pile,  having  a commanding 
position  at  the  entrance  of  tho  village,  was 
erected  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  centurj".  Since  that  period, 
time  had  been  busily  engaged  damaging  the 
mnllions  of  the  windows,  and  had  so  deformed 
the  original  rognlarity  of  the  building  that  it  ap- 
peared ready  to  fall  down.  Various  attempts  were 
made  to  repair  this  antiquated  sanctuary.  Bits 
of  plaster  were  dabbled  here  and  there  for  stop- 
gaps, and  bricks  were  used  for  stone,  so  that 
these  so-called  improvements  gave  neither  so- 
lidity nor  elegance.  Architects  and  builders 
have  been  employed,  everything  deemed  esaen. 
tial  has  been  taken  in  hand,  and  now  there  is 
only  a sum  of  3001.  required  to  improve  tho- 
churchyard,  and  build  new  entrance-gates. 

Potion. — The  pariah  church  of  Rotten  has 
been  reopened  for  divine  service.  The  old  pews 
have  given  way  to  new  sittings  of  varnished  deal, 
the  whole  of  the  floor  being  boarded,  with  ths 
exception  of  the  nave  and  aisle  passages,  which 
are  laid  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  The 
belfry  space  is  now  thrown  into  the  church,  and 
another  advantage  gained  by  the  removal  of  the 
old  gallery  is  that  the  proportions  of  the  Gothic- 
arch  of  the  belfry  are  fully  disclosed.  The  organ, 
which  also  is  a relic  of  the  past,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
large  window  in  the  northern  aisle,  at  the 
eastern  end,  has  been  restored  and  lowered,  the- 
old  window  having  been  for  years  half  blocked 
up.  Clearstory  windows  have  also  been  put  in, 
with  cathedral  glass.  The  roof  of  the  nave, 
which  is  of  oak,  has  been  varnished.  The 
church  is  heated  by  means  of  two  stoves,  one- 
near  the  pulpit,  and  the  other  just  inside  the 
entrance  at  the  south  aisle.  Over  the  commu- 
nion-table  there  is  a large  stained-glass  window, 
having  in  the  centre  a medallion  representing^ 
the  Redeemer  in  the  act  of  breaking  bread  with 
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fc  VO  disciples.  A memorial-window  has  been 
placed  in  the  sonth  aisle,  next  the  vestry.  It 
has  three  compartments,  the  centrepiece  being 
the  Crucifixion  ; while  on  the  left  is  a repre- 
aentation  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  the 
star  guiding  the  Magi  to  the  stable  at  Bethle- 
hem ; that  on  the  right  being  symbolical  of  the 
Resurrection,  the  subject  being  the  apparition  of 
the  risen  Lord  to  Mary  in  the  garden.  These 
arc  surmounted  with  the  monograms  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  central  panel  exhibiting  the  letters 
I.n.S.  in  relief.  Messrs.  James  Powell  & Son, 
of  London,  were  the  artists.  The  entire  of  the 
improvements  noticed  were  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Raynes  & Shum,  architects,  the 
London.  Mr.  W.  Osborne,  of  St.  Neot’s,  was  the 
contractor.  The  advisability  of  restoring  exter. 
nally,  not  only  the  north  porch,  but  the  north 
Bide  of  the  church,  as  soon  as  possible,  has  been 
Boggested.  The  old  cement  should  be  removed, 
the  entire  of  the  side  refaced,  and  the  windows, 
which  are  now  in  a bad  state,  should  be  placed 
in  a proper  condition. 

Duclxlington. — The  small  chnrch  of  Hardwick, 
a village  ecclesiastically  nnited  to  the  parish  of 
Ducklington  has  been  reopened,  after  enlarge- 
ment and  repair.  The  church,  which  is  situated 
in  Cokethorpe  Park,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  originally  of  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (of  which  date  there  is  a font), 
had  undergone  every  possible  mutilation  and 
alteration  until  it  had  been  reduced  to  a plain 
white-washed  flat-ceiled  nave  and  chancel,  the 
latter  ending  in  a plastered  wall  without  any 
east  window.  The  roof  having  become  very  in- 
secure, it  was  resolved  to  attempt  not  merely 
necessary  repair,  bat  some  improvement  as  well 
as  enlargement,  and  the  result  is  that  an  aisle 
has  been  added  on  the  north  side,  having  a lean- 
to  roof;  the  flat  ceiling  has  given  place  to  an 
open  roof ; the  oast  and  north  walls  of  the  chancel 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  a window  of  three  lights, 
filled  with  stained  glass  has  been  inserted  ; the 
chancel  has  been  raised  by  three  steps,  and  the 
sacrarium  paved  with  tiles ; and  a small  west 
gallery  has  been  removed.  Want  of  funds  has 
prevented  the  re  seating  of  the  church,  bub  the 
old  pews  have  been  redoced  in  height  and  have 
lost  their  doors,  some  old  carved  oak  (granted  to 
the  chnrch  by  Magdalen  College  in  18-iO)  has 
been  worked  up  alresh  to  make  a reading-desk 
and  chancel-stalls,  and  chairs  have  been  placed 
in  the  aisle.  It  was  found  on  removing  the 
plaster  from  the  north  wall  that  an  arch  had 
formerly  led  into  an  aisle,  of  which  the  founda- 
tions were  discovered  on  opening  the  ground  for 
the  new  aisle;  and  a fifceenih. century  door  has 
been  re-opened  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
as  well  as  a small  priest’s  door  close  to  the  east 
end  on  the  north.  In  the  portions  of  wall  which 
have  been  rebuilt  many  carved  fragments  of 
windows,  columns,  and  doors  were  met  with;  of 
these  two  stones,  with  Tudor  roses,  have  been 
nsed  for  the  supports  of  the  beams  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  chancel ; another  has  been  adapted 
for  a credence-shelf,  and  the  old  piscina,  found  in 
the  materials  of  the  east  wall,  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  place  and  use.  The  east  window, 
painted  by  Messrs.  Usher  & Kelly,  is  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Cottrell  Dormer,  of  Rousham  Park,  and 
represents  the  Crucifixion,  the  descent  from  the 
Cross,  and  the  leading  home  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
by  St.  John.  The  architect  employed  was  Mr. 
Bruton,  of  Oxford;  and  the  builder,' Mr.  Barnes, 
of  Witney. 

Brighton. — In  the  enlargement  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s  Chapel,  C innon-place,  the  style  adopted 
is  Renaissance,  freely  treated;  and  the  deco- 
rations are  in  conformity  with  that  style.  There 
3B  a new  chancel,  formed  at  the  west  end,  with 
circular  columns  of  red  Penryhn  stone  shafts  on 
clean  Corsham  Down  stone  pedestals,  with 
carved  stone  capitals,  moulded  caps,  bases,  and 
carved  and  moulded  panels,  supporting  semi- 
circular  arches  moulded  and  run  in  plaster,  &c. 
The  north  wall  is  divided  into  bays  by  pilasters 
in  plaster,  surmounted  by  cast  capitals.  The 
ceiling  over  the  chancel  is  wagon-beaded,  and  its 
surface  broken  up  into  octagonal  panels,  with 
raised  and  moulded  ribs,  all  in  plaster.  The 
south  side  of  the  chancel  has  circular  columns 
and  square  pedestals,  all  of  Corsham  Down 
■stone;  carved  capitals,  and  ace-shaped  moulded 
panels  to  pedestals.  These  columns  support  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  roof,  and  do  a like 
duty — with  the  addition  of  carved  stone  trasses 
on  their  sides — for  the  gallery  on  that  side  over, 
looking  the  chancel.  The  gallery  is  intended  to 
receive  a new  organ  at  its  east  end,  with  two 
fronts  : one  facing  along  the  south  gallery, 
through  a newly-cut  opening,  and  the  other  facing 


into  the  chancel.  The  west  end  of  the  gallery 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  choir.  The 
general  plastering  is  done  with  the  patent 
Selenitic  mortar,  and  finished  in  trowelled 
stucco.  There  is  a reredos,  panelled  and  ar- 
tistically worked  out  in  unison  with  the  old 
English  custom  of  having  the  Ten  Command- 
meuts  placed  in  the  centre  panels,  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  the  Creed  in  the  outer  panels.  The 
columns  of  this  reredos  are  diminishing  and 
fluted ; the  whole  being  in  plaster.  For  im- 
proved means  of  egress  and  ingress  two  addi- 
tional doorways  and  staircases  have  been  provided ; 
one  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  north  gallery,  and 
the  other  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  south  gallery, 
occupying  the  spaces  severally  used  as  the 
" infants’  school  ” and  the  old  vestry,  both  now 
swept  away,  and  thus  affording  access  into  St. 
Margaret’s-place  and  Kegency-sqnare,  giving  in- 
creased light  and  air  to  the  north  side,  and  pro- 
viding five  or  more  means  of  exit  and  entrance. 
The  new  staircases  are  of  red  pine,  with  oak  rail 
and  newel.  The  windows  in  the  dome  are  en- 
tirely new,  of  iron,  and  glazed  with  coloured 
glass.  In  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the 
old  organ  in  the  east  gallery  additional  free 
sittings  have  been  fitted  up,  and  the  Fishermen’s 
Gallery  has  been  extended  across  over  it  and  is 
now  in  one,  fronted  with  a new  ornamental 
iron  panelled  fence  with  mahogany  rail.  The 
whole  of  the  old  square-headed  windows  of 
the  nave,  both  above  and  below  the  galleries 
all  round,  Lave  been  enlarged  and  remodelled 
and  additional  ones  provided.  All  the  ceiling 
timbers  under  the  gallery  have  been  heightened. 
The  gallery  sittings  have  been  cub  down  and 
re-arranged.  The  sittings  in  the  nave  are 
entirely  new  and  of  oak.  An  improved  ven- 
tilator is  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  dome,  and 
the  whole  system  of  ventilation  has  been 
generally  attended  to,  as  also  the  lighting 
tbronghont;  the  old  sunlight  being  replaced  by 
gas  jets,  jost  nnder  the  windows  of  the  dome. 
In  the  decorative  painted  work,  Mr.  Alien,  of 
Fulham,  has  been  employed,  as  in  the  dome 
decorations,  together  with  the  gallery  fronts, 
walls,  columns,  capitals,  and  panels.  'Tho  heat- 
ing arrangements  have  been  remodelled  by  the 
London  Heating  Apparatus  Company.  The  cost 
of  the  enlargement  of  St.  Margaret’s  will  be 
from  4,0001.  to  4,5001.  The  contractors  of  the 
work  are  Messrs.  Cheesman  & Freeman,  builders, 
Brighton;  Mr.  Denman  being  their  works  repre- 
sentative, and  Mr.  Wood  their  clerk  of  the  works, 
Mr.  John  0.  Scott,  of  London  (son  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott),  is  tho  architect. 


mistcIIantEt. 

The  Beaufort  Chapel,  Badminton. — Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  having  decided  to  erect  a 
monument  to  tho  memory  of  her  father,  the  late 
Duke  of  Kent,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  it  was  found  that 
much  of  the  light  required  to  show  it  to  advan. 
tage  was  excluded  by  a large  monument  to  tho 
first  of  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort,  which  blocked  up 
two  of  the  windows  of  the  chapel  belonging  to 
that  family,  near  the  entrance  to  which  the  new 
monument  will  be  placed.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort 
therefore  agreed  that  this  monument  should  be 
taken  down  and  removed  to  Badminton,  and 
thus  complete  the  series  of  memorials  of  his 
ancestors  in  that  church.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Wyatt, 
architect,  was  consulted,  and  the  removal  of  the 
monument  and  restoration  of  the  chapel  were 
entrusted  to  him.  The  masonry  of  the  chapel 
was  much  injured,  large  portions  having  been 
cat  away  to  make  room  for  the  monument,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  entire  walls  and  roof 
needed  re-decoration.  This  has  now  been  done, 
and  the  effect  is  good.  The  badges,  &c.,  of  tho 
Beaufort  family  have  been  introduced  in  the 
ornamentation,  investigation  of  the  fragments 
of  ancient  work  having  shown  them  to  exist  in 
the  original  decoration.  The  series  of  windows, 
begun  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Williment,  having 
the  arms  ofthe  Marquises  of  Worcester  and  first 
Dukes  of  Beaufort,  has  been  completed,  carrying 
on  the  arms  of  the  latter  to  the  present  time. 
The  work  has  been  designed  and  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  tfc  Westlake. 

Riadstock. — A residence  is  about  to  be  erected 
at  Radstock  for  the  station-master  on  the  Great 
Western  line.  The  directors  of  the  company 
have  adopted  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
Messrs.  Robbins  & Sons,  builders,  of  Coleford, 
and  the  contract  for  the  works  has  been  taken 
by  them  for  about  400?. 


Memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes. 

An  inquiry  was  made  through  the  columns  of 
the  Sheffield  Independent  the  other  day,  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  memorial  it  was  proposed 
to  erect  tojjthe  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey 
Sykes  ? The  memorial  itself  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  has  been  in  Sheffield  for  many 
months,  but  its  erection  has  been  deferred 
through  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a suitable 
site.  Several  positions  in  the  town  having 
been  thought  of  only  to  be  rejected,  it  has  now 
been  decided,  with  the  permission  of  the  Cor- 
poration,  to  place  the  monument  in  Weston 
Park.  ’The  choice  of  three  sites  there  has  been 
offered  to  the  committee,  and  when  the  gentle- 
men appointed  to  select  the  most  suitable  of 
these  have  come  to  a decision,  nothing  will 
remain  but  to  erect  tho  memorial  and  to  pay  for 
its  erection.  The  memorial  consists  of  a column 
standing  on  a square  base  and  surrounded  by  a 
vase  in  copper  gilt.  The  material  employed  is 
terra-cotta.  The  column  is  a copy  of  those  used 
in  the  new  buildings  at  South  Kensington, 
designed  by  Godfrey  Sykes  himself.  Of  the 
three  bands  of  figures  upon  it,  the  topmost 
represents  infancy,  the  second  middle  age,  and 
the  lowest  old  age.  On  one  side  of  the  square 
base  is  a medallion  of  Godfrey  Sykes  in  copper 
gilt;  on  another,  a panel  filled  in  with  tho  tools 
of  the  artist’s  craft, — palettes,  brushes,  and 
modelling  tools;  while  the  third  and  fourth  bear, 
on  copper  gilt,  inscriptions  giving  the  leading 
features  of  Mr.  Sykes’s  life.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  whole  shall  be  surrounded  with  an  iron  rail, 
ing,  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  LongdenA  Son. 
The  memorial  has  been  designed  by,  and  its 
execution  carried  out  under,  the  direction  of 
Mr.  James  Gamble,  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

St.  Michael's  Church,  Chester-square.— 

The  ceremony  of  relaying  the  foundation-stone  of 
this  church,  which  is  being  enlarged,  lias  taken 
place,  in  the  pi-esence  of  a considerable  number 
of  spectators.  The  foundation-stone  was  ori- 
ginally laid  thirty  years  ago  by  tbe  then  Earl 
Grosvenor,  and  it  was  built  to  accommodate  a 
congregation  of  1,200  persons  ; but  the  church 
has  for  some  time  been  so  much  crowded  that  it 
was  determined  to  enlarge  it  by  lengthening  the 
chancel  about  20  ft.,  by  which  accommodation 
will  be  afforded  to  about -100  persons  more.  The 
wall  at  the  east  end  has  been  taken  down  and  a 
temporary  screen  erected,  so  that  the  services 
might  be  carried  on,  and  they  have  been  carried 
on  to  the  present  time  without  interruption.  In 
tbe  progress  to  the  works  it  was  requisite  to  take 
up  the  foundation-stone,  and  it  has  been  relaid 
in  the  position  it  would  have  been  in  had  the 
church  been  originally  built  of  the  size  it  will 
be  when  enlarged.  Under  the  stone  was  found 
a brass  plate  with  an  inscription  in  Latin  and  in 
English,  stating  that  tho  church  was  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel, 
and  that  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the 
Earl  Grosvenor  on  the  20th  of  May,  1811.  This 
plate,  with  another  bearing  a similar  inscription, 
but  substituting  the  Duke  of  Westminster  for 
Earl  Grosvenor,  and  the  name  of  the  present 
vicar  for  that  of  the  former  one,  was  placed  under 
the  atone,  together  with  a bottle  containing  coins 
of  the  realm.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  laid 
the  stone.  He  said  a few  months  ago  Mr.  Flem- 
ing took  measures  to  raise  subscriptions,  which 
now  amounted  to  about  4,000Z.  The  expense 
would  be  about  6,000i. ; so  that  about  2,000?. 
were  required  to  make  up  the  amount. 

Ship  Canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. — A correspondent  hears  that  themuch- 
talked-of  and  much. needed  sbip-canal  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  Nicaragua 
is  about  to  be  realised.  In  tbe  first  instance, 
Napoleon  III.  wrote  and  published  an  excellent 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  when  imprisoned  at 
Ham.  The  King  of  Holland,  too,  it  appears, 
tried  to  make  something  of  the  scheme.  Some 
months  ago  the  subject  was  brought  prominently 
before  General  Grant,  who  know  the  country. 
A distinguished  American  engineer  was 
appointed  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  command  an  inland  surveying  party.  The 
work  was  completed  in  1873,  and  the  working 
maps,  plans,  computations,  and  estimates  are 
now  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress. 

The  Proposed  Sheerness  Esplanade. — Tbe 
Sheerness  Local  Board  of  Health  having  applied 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  authority  to 
borrow  2,500?.,  in  order  to  construct  an  esplanade, 
tbe  latter  Board  have  sent  an  inspector  to 
' hold  an  inquiry. 
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Opening  of  Crewkerne  Cemetery. — The 
larieli  of  Crewkerne  adopted  the  Berial  Aota 
wo  years  ago,  and  appointed  a Burial  Board, 

trader  whose  direction  the  cemetery  baildiogs 
lare  been  erected  and  the  ground  laid  out.  The 
T'ound  is  four  acres  in  extent,  of  which  about 
wo  and  a half  acres  are  apportioned  to  the 
'hurch  and  the  remainder  to  the  Nonconformists, 
'he  buildings  consist  of  two  chapels,  with  central 
ower  and  a lodge,  in  which,  besides  the  ceme- 
ery-keeper’s  apartments,  there  are  a board. room, 
lerk’s  office,  and  strong-room.  The  whole  is 
luilt  of  local  stone,  with  Ham-hill  dressings, 
'he  architect  was  Mr.  Nattrass,  of  London,  and 
he  builder  was  Mr.  Draper,  of  Crewkerne.  The 
ntire  cost  to  the  parish  will  be  about  3,5001., 
rtiich  has  been  raised  on  a loan  to  be  repaid  in 
fty  years.  The  paths  were  formed  and  the 
round  planted  by  Mr.  Scott,  nurseryman  and 
indscape-gardener,  of  Merriott  and  Yeovil.  The 
ite  is  elevated,  and  from  it  there  is  an  extensive 
iew.  The  cemetery  has  been  consecrated  by 
he  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

New  Works  at  Hartlepool. — The  extensive 
'orks  of  tho  North  of  England  Wagon  Company 
ave  just  been  opened  at  West  Hartlepool.  They 
re  the  property  of  a limited  company,  of 
'hich  the  chief  merchants  in  West  Hartlepool 
)rm  the  directorate,  and  Mr.  S.  Hannah  (late 
f the  North-road  Engine  Works,  Darlington) 

I the  manager.  Messrs.  Johnson  & Fletcher,  of 
i^est  Hartlepool,  have  been  contractors  for  the 
•orks,  and  the  bulk  of  the  powerful  machinery 
I from  Messrs.  Uobinaon,  of  Koohdale.  The 
■orks  occupy  a site  of  several  acres,  part  of 
•hich  was  formerly  the  Cricket  Field.  The  new 
iw-mill  of  Mr.  T.  Brown,  Stockton. street.  West 
iartlcpool,  hns  been  set  in  operation.  It  is  a 
apacious  building,  erected  at  a cost  of  several 
aouennd  pounds,  and  is  furnished  with  sawing 
nd  planing  machinery,  &o.  A commencement 
as  been  made  this  week  with  the  new  engine 
:able  in  Mainsforth-terrace,  for  the  North- 
lastern  Railway  Company,  tho  contractor  being 
Ir.  Moore,  of  Hartlepool,  and  the  cost  close 
pon  10,0001. 

Bristol  Sckool  Board. — Mr.  W.  P.  Baker 
resented  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
) consider  the  designs  for  a new  Board  School 
b Long  Ashton.  The  committee  had  before 
lem  ten  designs,  which  ranged  from  2,400k  to 
,000k  The  committee  did  not  think  that  the 
card  would  bo  justified  in  selectiog  a design  to 
)8t  5,000k  if  those  at  a lower  figure  were  satis- 
lotory,  and,  finding  this  to  he  the  case,  they 
ast  aside  all  those  above  3,000k  There  wore 
VO  plans  which  they  brought  before  the  Board, 
le  one  marked  “Experieutia  Docet,”  estimated 
) cost  2,302k  , and  that  marked  “ Nulla  Dies,” 
10  estimate  of  which  was  2,680k  He  moved 
lat  the  former  design  be  accepted.  The  Rev. 
. C.  Price  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  H.  F. 
awes  proposed,  and  Mr.  A.  Hall  seconded,  the 
loption  of  tho  other  design.  The  question  was 
at  on  the  amendment,  which  was  carried  by 
ve  to  four.  The  chairman  announced  that  the 
icccasful  candidate  was  Mr.  Stewart  Coleman. 

Re-opening  of  Lord  Fenrhyn's  Slate 
aarries. — Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  Major 
athowB,  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  at  Lord 
enrhyn’s  quarries,  have  published  their  award, 
^hile  blaming  the  men  for  having  ceased  work 
iddcnly  and  without  reference  to  the  arrange- 
lent  at  the  close  of  the  previous  strike,  that  all 
implainta  against  the  management  should  first 
B investigated  by  a supremo  manager,  they  find 
lat,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the 
larges  against  the  management  of  not  adhering 
) arrangements  with  Mr.  Lloyd  have  been 
roved.  Tho  men  at  once  resolved  to  resume 
ork  on  the  agreement  made  between  the  men 
ad  Mr.  Pennant  Lloyd,  and  on  lettings  by 
gents  other  than  the  present  managers.  Lord 
enrhyn  has  appointed  Mr.  Wyatt  supreme 
lanagor ; and  it  is  rumoured  that  Mr.  Francis 
as  resigned,  and  that  bis  resignation  has  been 
jeepted. 

I Bxeter  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
ompany. — Of  the  block  of  buildings  lately 
lened,  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  mayoress, 
isisted  by  the  right  worshipful  the  mayor,  on 
tie  6tb  of  November  last,  and  the  contract  was 
ndertaken  by  Mr.  James  Stile  for  3,543k  On 
site  in  the  Black  Boy-road,  the  directors  have 
jceptcd  the  tender  of  Mr.  James  Stile  (from 
tnong  four  others),  for  the  snm  of  2,710k,  for 
le  erection  of  a complete  block  of  sixteen 
wellings  of  four  rooms  each,  and  these  buildings 
:e  about  half-finished. 
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Manchester  Statistical  Society. — In  the 
course  of  the  Session  the  following  papers, 
among  others,  will,  it  is  expected,  bo  communi- 
cated  to  the  society  : — Professor  W.  Stanley 
Jevons,  M.A-.,  “ On  the  Progress  of  tho  Mathe- 
matical  Theory  of  Political  Economy,  with  an 
Explanation  of  the  Principles  of  tho  Theory;” 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  ” On  the  Bank  of 
England  and  its  Reserves;”  Rev.  R.  H.  Gibson, 
B.A.,  " Some  Comparisons  between  Ancient  and 
Modern  Statistics Dr.  W.  H.  Ramsey,  F.R.S., 
“On  the  Boundaries  of  Parishes,  Unions,  and 
Counties Mr.  A.  Hildebrandt ; Mr.  W.  E.  A. 
Axon,  “ Some  Defects  in  the  Statistics  of 
Libraries  and  Books;”  Mr.W.L.  Sargant;  Professor 
A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  “ Notes  on  the  First  Report 
of  the  Universities  Commission  Mr.  R.  Bailey- 
Walker,  " On  the  Facts  of  the  Census  (vol.  3)  ;” 
Mr.  n.  H.  Howorth,  “ On  the  Tendency  of  the 
Rural  Population  inhighly-civilised  Communities 
to  Drift  into  Towns,  and  some  of  its  Results.” 

Loudon  Bridges. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  last  week  a report 
was  brought  up  from  tho  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee, recommending  that  notice  be  issued  of 
the  intention  of  the  Board  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  power  to  free  from  toll  all  or  any  of  the 
bridges  over  tho  Thames  within  the  limits  of  the 
capital.  Mr.  Richardson,  tho  chairman  of  tho 
committee,  said  the  total  amonnt  of  toll  levied  on 
all  the  bridges  was,  he  had  calculated,  about 
65,000k,  and  twenty-five  years’  purchase  of  tho 
bridges  would  amount  to  1,625,000k  It  was,  ho 
thought,  worth  while  to  obtain  from  the  Govern- 
ment a continnance  of  the  coal  and  wine  dues 
beyond  the  year  1888,  the  date  at  which  they  ex- 
pire. After  a long  discussion  the  proposal  for 
the  adoption  of  the  report  was  carried  on  a 
division  by  27  to  9.  The  purchase  of  the  gas 
companies  is  also  to  form  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary  action. 

New  British.  Institution  Gallery.  — The 
present  collection  in  Bond-street  exhibited  under 
this  title  is  quite  as  good  as,  if  not  bettor  than, 
any  that  have  preceded  it.  It  consists  of  works 
by  both  foreign  and  English  painters.  Under 
the  former  head  are  interesting  specimens  of  the 
art  of  Messrs.  De  Haas,  Lamorinicre,  Jan  & Franz 
Verbas,  Bossuet,  and  Giannettij  and  from  the 
Eaglish  Bomacharmiug  little  pictures  by  Messrs. 
Linnell,  Dobson,  F.  Goodall,  J.  B.  Burgess,  and 
others.  Mr.  Claude  Calthrop  sends  two  very 
striking  works.  They  represent  on  a large  scale 
small  portions  of  the  interior  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome,  with  a very  few  figures  in  each  case  ; and 
even  those  who  may  think  them  not  likely  readily 
to  find  purchasers,  will  be  forced  to  admire  the 
painter’s  boldness  and  originality. 

Opening  of  a New  Railway  in  India, — 
Bombay  advices  are  to  October  12.  The  Gazette 
of  tbat-date  says  : ‘‘  The  chief  event  of  the  week 
is  the  opening  of  the  Hyderabad  State  Railway, 
which  brings  the  great  Mahoraedan  city  of  tho 
Deccan  into  direct  communication  with  Madras, 

! Calcutta,  and  Bombay.  The  line  is  a little  over 
100  miles  long,  and  at  present  is  carried  only  as 
far  as  Secunderabad,  one  of  the  greatest  depdts 
of  British  troops  in  India ; but  there  can  he  little 
difficulty  in  perceiving  its  great  commercial  and 
political  importance,  Hyderabac^is  a wild  city, 
said  to  contain  400,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of 
the  chief  labours  the  railway  has  before  it  is  to 
civilise  the  crowds  of  mde  semi-barbarians  who 
are  gathered  behind  its  walls.” 

Health  of  Chepstow. — This  district  is  suffer- 
ingfrom  a serious  visitation  of  the  epidemicknown 
as  scarlet-fever.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  local 
Advertiser  urging  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  it  behoves  those  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion  of  affairs,  as  sanitary  authorities,  is  confided, 
to  bestir  themselves,  and  that  promptly  and 
earnestly,  in  devising  and  carrying  out  projects, 
if  not  for  “ stamping  out  ” the  disease, — which 
it  is  argued  is  impossible, — at  any  rate  for  the 
alleviation  of  suffering,  and  the  taking  of  all  dne 
: precautions  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
malady,  especially  amongst  the  poorer  classes, 
who  properly  come  ntder  their  jurisdiction. 

Dismissal  of  Apprentices. — One  of  the 
apprentice  carpenters  with  Messrs.  Caird  & 
Co.,  Greenock,  sued  that  firm  in  the  Greenock 
J.P.  Court,  on  Saturday  last,  for  wrongful  dis- 
missal, and  claimed  60k  as  damages.  The  case 
was  dismissed,  the  opinion  being  given  from  the 
bench  that  the  pursuer  had  broken  his  contract 
in  joining  with  the  other  apprentices  in  syste- 
matically annoying  the  pieceworkers  employed 
by  Messrs.  Caird  & Co.,  whose  presence  in  the 
yard  the  boys  objected  to. 
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The  Overcrowding  in  Cottages  at  Burton* 
upon- Trent. — In  compliance  with  a request 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Burton  Town  Com- 
missioners, Mr.  Joseph  Nunneley,  a meeting  of 
employers  of  labour  has  been  held  in  St.  George’s 
Hail  Assembly  Room,  there  to  confer  upon  the 
most  desirable  plan  of  providing  better  house 
accommodation  for  the  working  classes,  when  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  “Tliat  the  employers 
of  labour  present  at  this  meetiog  pledge  them- 
selves to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  remedy 
the  deficiency  of  cottage  accommodation  in 
Burton,  and  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the 
firms  recently  settled  in  tho  town.” 

Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  and  the  Holiday 
Question  at  Ironworks. — Mr.  Rupert  Kettle 
has  made  his  award  as  arbitrator  to  the  North 
of  England  iron  trade  upon  the  holiday  question, 
which  has  lately  promised  so  seriously  to  inter- 
fere  not  with  that  industry  alone,  but  with  all 
the  leading  manufacturing  operations  throughout 
the  country,  by  reason  of  the  action  taken  by 
certain  of  the  ironworkers  last  Whitsuntide,  and 
the  decision  thereon  by  tho  County  Court  judge 
of  the  North  of  England  district,  by  which  em- 
ployers were  made  responsible  for  workmen's 
wages  during  local  holidays.  The  award  is  that 
no  further  claim  can  be  made  by  the  workmen. 

Proposed  Free  Fablic  Library  and 
Museum  for  Islington. — A deputation  at. 
tended  the  meeting  of  the  Islington  Testry  on 
Friday  evening  to  present  a requisition  in 
writing,  asking  the  Vestry  to  fix  a time  and  place 
for  a public  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  the 
parish  to  determine  whether  the  Public  Libraries 
Act,  1855,  shall  be  adopted  for  this  parish 
(sec.  8,  IS  and  19  Viet.,  cap.  70).  Professor 
Leoni  Levi  was  spokesman,  and  stated  that  at 
Westminster  they  were  only  charging  a farthing 
in  the  pound,  and  in  other  places  he  was  aware 
that  tho  rate  was  a halfpenny.  The  24th  inst., 
at  6 p.m.,  was  appointed  for  tho  meeting. 

Sale  of  Building  Land  facing  West  Ham 
Park. — Messrs.  Philip  D.  Tucketc  & Co.  lately 
sold  at  the  Mart,  some  freehold  meadow  land  and 
garden-ground,  lying  upon  the  verge  of  the  new 
public  park.  The  whole  of  the  lots  excited  keen 
competition,  with  tho  following  results : — 
Lot  2,  a plot  of  land  containing  3r.  32p.,  with  a 
frontage  to  Margery  Park-road,  sold  for  720k  j 
lot  3,  a plot  of  land  containing  la.  3r.  7p.,  with 
frontages  of  665  ft.  to  Margery  Park-road,  sold 
for  1,530k  ; and  lot  4,  a large  area  of  meadow 
and  garden  land  containing  21a.  Ir.  12p.,  having 
a frontage  to  the  portway,  sold  for  6,600k  to  the 
British  Laud  Company. 

The  Co'wan  Compensating  Heat  Com- 
pany. — Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  the 
experiments  by  Mr.  Cowan  with  the  view  of 
utilising  the  heat  given  off  by  lime  in  slaking, 
for  the  wanning  of  horticultural  and  other 
buildings.  The  arrangement  has  been  patented, 
and  our  advertising  columns  show  that  a com- 
pany has  been  formed  to  work  the  patent  com- 
mercially. It  is  claimed  that  the  arrangement 
in  moat  cases  saves  the  entire  cost  of  fuel ; that 
the  heat  is  maintained  more  steadily  than  by  any 
other  system ; that  no  night  attendance  is 
required;  and  that  there  is  no  smoke  or 
unpleasant  smell  produced. 

Disappearance  of  a Book  valued  at 
.£12,000. — The  Book  of  Kells,  written  by  Saint 
Columbkill  in  the  year  475,  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  Irish  art,  with  illuminations,  and  valued 
at  12,000k,  has  disappeared  from  Trinity  College 
library.  It  is  alleged  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
British  Museum  for  the  purpose  of  being  bound. 
The  volume  is  regarded  as  the  palladium  of 
Ireland.  A receipt  for  it,  signed  by  a Mr.  Bond, 
purporting  to  be  from  the  British  Museum,  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  greatest  excite, 
ment  prevails  in  the  College  respecting  tho 
mysterious  disappearance  of  tho  volume. 

Tipton  Parish.  Church. — The  parish  church 
of  Tipton  has  been  reopened,  after  being  closed 
for  nearly  twelve  months  for  repairs  and  restora- 
tion. The  exterior  of  the  church  has  been  reno- 
vated and  cemented,  the  building  re-roofed,  and 
the  old  “ pepper-box  ” tower  remodelled.  New 
windows  of  a modem  pattern  have  been  substi- 
tuted throughout,  and  the  interior  has  been 
cleaned,  decorated,  and  re-lighted ; the  chancel 
has  also  been  enlarged. 

Sedgwick  Memorial. — About  10,000k  have 
at  present  been  subscribed  towards  the  pro- 
posed Geological  Museum  at  Cambridge  in  me- 
mory of  the  late  Professor  Sedgwick,  which  will 
it  is  estimated,  coat  31,700k 
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Honour  to  ShaJcspeare. — The  Freemasons 
lately  unveiled  a window  set  up  in  the  chnrch 
at  Stratford,  in  honour  of  Shakspeare.  On  the 
invitation  of  the  Yicar  of  Stratford,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Collie,  Grand  Provincial  Chaplain  of  War- 
wickshire, after  the  brethren  had  been  formally 
met  in  the  Town  Hall,  a procession  “ in  clothing  ” 
was  made  to  the  church,  when  the  window  was 
unveiled,  and  a tablet  placed  beneath  it  shown. 
Dr.  Collis  read  a paper  showing  the  need  of 
restt  r.ition  of  the  church,  if  it  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  Great  Northern  Arrangement. — The 
Great  Northern  proposes  to  run  special  jirst-class 
carriages,  having  superior  accommodation,  the 
trains  then  consisting  of  “ special,”  “ first,”  and 
“second”  class  carriages.  A change  in  the 
goods  rates  has  been  considered  at  Euaton,  and 
if  carried  out  may  seriously  affect  the  Midland 
Company.  The  two  great  competing  companies 
are  said  tobe  taking  counselhow,  without  injury  to 
themselves,  they  may  most  effectually  retaliate 
upon  the  Midlaud. 

Salford.  — At  a special  meeting  of  the 
Salford  Town  Council,  held  on  Satui'day  last,  a 
report  of  the  Museum  and  Parka  Committee 
was  adopted,  in  which  it  was  recommended  that 
a gallery  of  fine  arts  and  sculpture  be  added  to 
the  present  museum  building,  and  that  a sum 
not  exceeding  6,0001.,  from  the  Langwortby 
bequest,  be  expended  in  carrying  out  that  object. 
A resolution  was  also  passed  in  favour  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  Health  Committee,  that 
Wilton  House,  Cross-lane,  be  rented  as  a hospital 
for  infectious  diseases. 

filonument  to  tli©  TSTelsh.  Fusiliers. — 
A monument  has  been  erected  in  the  parish 
church  at  Wrexham  in  memory  of  the  officers 
and  privates  of  the  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers 
who  fell  during  the  Ashanbee  war.  The  monu- 
ment is  erected  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
regiment,  and  takes  the  form  of  a mural  tablet, 
while  on  a light  marble  slab  rests  a wreath  of 
flowers  carved  in  stone,  in  the  centre  being  a 
black  heart  bearing  a suitable  inscription  in  gilt 
letters. 

Srighton. — The  proposal  made  by  Mr.  W. 
Macfarlane,  of  this  town,  some  time  since,  to 
utilise  the  Madeira-road,  under  the  Cliff,  leading 
from  the  Aquarium  to  Kemp-town,  by  con- 
structing  a winter  garden,  art  gallery,  and 
attractive  covered  promenade,  is  now  being  put 
into  a tangible  form,  and  very  shortly  the  soherae 
will  be  formally  submitted  to  the  Town  Council. 
The  plans,  which  are  somewhat  elaborate,  are 
being  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Dawnay,  C.E. 

Falling  in  of  a Tunnel.  — The  Marple 
tunnel,  near  Buxton,  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire,  and  Midland  Railways,  has 
fallen  iu  for  about  16  yards.  The  trains  are  being 
worked  from  either  end  of  the  block.  It  is 
supposed  several  men  are  buried  in  the  ruins. 
The  tunnel  has  been  undergoing  alterations  for 
some  weeks  past,  and  traffic  has  been  worked 
on  a single  duplicate  line  of  rails. 

Cheap  Nails. — The  “penny -wise”  nails 
made  of  some  cheaper  metal  than  copper,  which 
necessitated  an  expenditure  of  COOL  in  the  case 
of  the  Raleiijh’ s resheatliing,  have  created  so  great 
an  interest  in  the  Controller’s  Department  at  the 
Admiralty  that  a careful  analysis  of  a sample 
has  been  ordered.  An  ordinary  experimental 
trial  before  adoption  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory. — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

Breeze. — Considerable  saving  in  the  pro- 
duction of  “breeze  coke”  by  the  Pittsburgh 
ironmasters  availing  themselves  of  the  laws  of 
specific  gravity  is  announced  by  the  Southside 
(Pittsburgh)  Ledger.  The  ashes  from  the  furnace 
ashpits  are  thrown  into  water,  and  a certain 
portion  float;  the  heavy  cinders  sink  to  the 
bottom.  The  floating  portion  is  selected,  and 
found  to  be  the  best  possible  fuel  for  a forge  fire. 

Bstablishment  of  a Cottage  Hospital  at 
Frome. — A large  and  influential  meeting  has 
taken  place  at  Frome,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a cottage  hospital.  The  Marquis  of  Bath 
presided.  The  Earl  of  Cork  proposed,  and  Mr. 
G.  W.  Sheppard  seconded,  an  appropriate  resolu- 
tion, which  was  put  and  carried,  and  one 
appointing  trustees  and  managers  and  approving 
of  a code  of  rules  was  adopted. 

^ Asphalts  in  Lambeth.  — The  Lambeth 
Vestry,  at  their  last  meeting,  after  a long  dis- 
cussion on  the  merits  of  the  asphaltes  of  the 
three  principal  companies  in  London,  decided  to 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  General  For- 
poses  Committee  to  accept  the  tender  of  the 
Societe  Fran^aise  des  Asphaltes  for  the  work 
required  in  the  parish. 


TENDERS 

For  addition  to  farmlionsa  at  Eastwoll  Park,  for  tTie 
Earl  of  V’inchilaea  and  Xottingbam.  Mr.  William  King, 
architect ; — 

Wood £386  0 0 

Peters 5((7  0 0 

Featherstone  & Lucas  513  0 0 

Prebble  & Morley  635  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Oakley  Arms,  Lambeth.  Mi 
H.  J.  Hewton,  architect ; — 

Hockley £127  0 0 

Taylor los  0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted)  93  0 0 


For  repairs,  alterations,  and  additions  to  51,  Portland 
place,  W.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Thicke,  architect 

Plant  (accepted) £i50  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  farmhouse  and  offices  at 
Ratley,  near  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  for  Earl  Jersey. 
Mr.  William  Erersden,  architect 

J.  & T.  Davis  (accepted)  £3,320  O'  0 


For  building  new  premises  in  Upper  Backvillc-street, 
Dublin,  for  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Bauk,  Mr.  Charles 
Geoghegan,  architect 

Hammond  & Doolin  £7,796  0 0 

Moyers 7,637  0 0 

Lighe  6.820  19  5 

Becket 6,752  0 0 

Gahan  6,677  13  8 

Pemberton 6,523  0 0 

, Connolly 6,485  17  0 

Kelly  6.207  0 0 

CoUen,  Bros 6,993  0 3 


For  the  erection  of  four  shops  at  Wood-green,  for  Mr. 
T.  Clarke,  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  & Brock,  architects : — 


Carter  k Son  

Manlev  k Rovers 

2,967 

0 

0 

Loat  k Co 

Sharpington  k Cole 

2,797 

Scrivener  k "W  bite  

Browne  & Robinson 

0 

0 

For  hotel  on  the  Kite’s 
Councillor  Phillips.  Mr. 

Hinkley  

Womersley 

Champion 

Eldridge 

Park  

King 

Vidfer 

Howell  (accepted)  , 


nest  Estate,  Hastings,  for  Mr 
Henry  Carpenter,  architect 

£3,266  8 9 

2,100  0 0 

2,070  0 0 

1,997  12  0 

1,979  8 0 

1,927  0 0 

1,850  0 0 

1,789  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  shop  at  Poplar.  Mr 
T.  J,  Hill,  architect 

Anley £827  0 0 

Sabey  & Son 827  0 0 

Isles  798  0 0 

Brown 786  0 0 

Sheffield 627  0 0 

Limn  (accepted)  6S0  0 0 


For  decorations  at  the  Mansion  House,  for  the  Corpo 
ration  of  the  City  of  London; — 


Macintosh £987  0 0 

Pitman  & Cuthbertsou 845  0 0 

Gillow  & Co 736  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  second  house,  Clapham 
Common,  for  Mr.  S.  W.  Cawston.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon 
A Brock,  architects ; — 

Scrivener  A White  £1,110  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 1,083  0 0 

Sbarpington  A Cole 1,038  0 0 

McLaelilau 995  0 0 

Loat  & Co 935  10  0 

Carter  & Son 943  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  the  Inns  of  Conrt  Hotel. 
Mosers.  Bateman  & Corser,  architects.  QanUlies  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Batstoiie  & Hunt 


Lincoln' s-inn-fields  Holbom 

Block.  Block. 

Kirk  ii  Co £13,760  0 0 ...£2,200  u 0 

Waldram  t Co 12,090  0 0 ...  2,197  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson,..  13,718  0 0 ...  1,920  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 12,850  0 0 ...  1,987  0 0 

Perry  & Co 13,700  0 0 ...  2,060  0 0 

Simpson  12,600  0 0 ...  2,070  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill ...  32,220  0 0 ...  1,840  0 0 

Loni-mire  & Burge  ...  12,100  0 0 ...  1,900  0 0 

Boyce  11,609  0 0 ...  2,018  0 0 


For  public  hall,  Hackney,  for  the  Hackney  Public  Hall 
Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Henry  St.  John  Ingram,  archi- 
tect, Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Hollands  : — 
Waldram  £ Co.  (accepted) £5,325  0 0 


For  shop,  Mnre-street,  Hackney,  for  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson, 
Messrs.  Lee  k Smith,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  LinsdelJ  & Gill'ard : — 

Fish £3,393  0 0 

Hayworth  3,187  0 0 

Sesrgant  2,980  0 0 

Waldrum  & Co 2,897  0 0 

Newman  k Mann  2,876  0 0 

Forest  2,787  0 0 

High , 75  0 0 

For  stables,  lofts,  ic.,  Stoke  Newington,  for  Mr.  Martin 
Lore.  Mr.  W.  Hedduli,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  — 

Ashby £1,201  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson 1,179  0 0 

Lewis  k Co 1,071  0 0 

Waldram  k Co.  (accepted)  1,065  0 0 

Cook  994  0 0 


For  asphalto  paving,  for  the  Lambeth  Testry,  Mr.  H. 
McIntosh,  snrveycfr ; — 

Vttlde  Travers ..£237  1 9 0 

Limmer  225  13  6 

Boci^td  Fraafaiae  des  Asphaltes 

(accepted) 225  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Three  Tuns,  Portman-mews. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect.  Qaautities  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Budd;— 

Godden  £405  0 0 

Taylor 441  0 0 

Shurmur 423  0 0 

Hockley  (accepted)  376  0 9 


TO  OOEEESPONDBNTS. 

Arctutbctctial  We  are  forced  by  prcBsure  of  matte) 

to  postpone  full  report  of  tUe  opening  zneelUig.  lu  typa 

A.  G.^.  G.  B,-J,  H,-W.  & Co.-2i.— F.  N.  K.-G.— B.  i Son.- 
W.  0.  S.— F.  G.— H.C-— M.  3t.— F.  E.  T.— A.  F-— R,  W.  W.— D,  J.  N 
-C.  W,  W.-C.  G,-M,  r.-W.  R-W.  P,-J,  M.  (ibauksl.-W.  G.  T 
(tbenks : ao). — J.  U.  de  P.  (next  week). — B,  i Co.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decUae  pointing  out  books  and  glvinj 
addreeees. 

All  itatcments  of  facts.  lists  of  tenders,  4c,  must  ba  sceompanlei 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  lender,  not  necesaarlly  foi 
publicalloti. 

KoTa. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  al 
pubUc  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  aulhora 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


..  Wanted,  Vac.mt 

Bli  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  Ss,  6d.  48.  6d. 

Bach  addiUoual  line  (about  ten  words).,  Oe.  Od.  | Oa  M. 


TERMS  or  SUBSCRIPTION. 

'■  THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  reatdenti 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  lUa  par  *nmim . 
Payable  inAdvancf. 

Halfpenny  ihunpaaecepted  foramounts  onder  9s.  Any  larger  (cum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Poet  Oifloe, 
King-street,  UOTent-garden,  W.C.  to  l)OUOLA3  FOURDBINIER 


Advertisements cawnot  hereceivedfor  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  tium  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
071  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise^ 
mentSy  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONL7  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE, — All  communications  respect* 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c,,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’’ 
No.  46,  Catherine.street,  Covent  Garden,  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Editor,”  and  not  to  the  "Publisher.” 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merciianta. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfitsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 
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Ornamcnhil  Gardening. 

AVING  in  our  last 
number  commented 
at  some  length  * on 
the  historical  por- 
tion of  M.  Alphand’s 
elaborate  essay  on 
I the  above  subject, 
we  proceed  to  con- 
sider  some  of  the  sug. 
gcstions  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  essay, 
on  the  practical  cairying 
out  of  the  art  of  land- 
scape gardening.  In 
regard  to  “ the  choice  of 
a style,”  the  French 
critic  generalises  as  to 
gardens  very  much  as 
English  landscape  gar- 
deners generalise  in 
regard  to  architecture ; 
he  recognises  only  two 
styles,  into  which  all 
varieties  resolve  themselves, — the  style  rSyulier 
and  the  stijle  agreste.  In  choosing  which  style 
bo  adopt,  wG  must  be  guided  to  some  extent  by 
the  nature  of  the  habitation  to  which  the  grounds 
ire  annexed.  As  a general  rule,  a symmetrical 
mansion  should  demand  symmetrical  gardens ; 
but  this  wilt  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  size 
of  the  house  j for  a small  building,  which  does 
ot  impose  its  presence  in  a very  marked  degree 
pon  the  landscape,  may  go  very  well  with  a 
ioturesque  garden.  This  view,  which  wo  con. 
lidcr  to  be  perfectly  correct,  may  serve  to 
ixplair.  also  how  it  is  that  Greek  temple  archi- 
[teoturo  goes  so  well,  as  it  unquestionably  often 
[does,  with  a more  or  less  " picturesqne  ” site. 
[Were  the  Greek  temple  larger  and  more 
(extended  in  scale,  it  would  require  the  sym- 
.etrical  site,  as  much  as  does  the  Roman  palaoe. 
[But  the  nature  of  the  site  itself  should  inflaenco 
lithe  design  of  the  garden.  If  the  site  is  totally 
(flat,  M.  Alphand  considers  the  " regular  style  ” 
(would  bo  out  of  place,  as  the  varied 
levels  or  platforms  necessary  for  its  effect  could 
iJnot  be  realised  j but  we  can  hardly  accept  this 
ludgmcut  unreservedly.  It  is  possible  to  apply 
;ho  regular  system  with  success  on  a flat,  or 
larly  flat  surface ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
lite  of  very  irregular  levels  may  interfere  con- 
siderably with  the  " symmetrical  ” gardener, 
,nd  lend  itself  more  naturally  and  with  much 
trouble  to  the  irregular  system.  Where 
^hero  is  a gentle  and  uniform  declivity  of  the 
gground  in  one  direction,  however,  the  use  of 
Rerraccs  as  a means  of  effect  is  at  once  suggested, 
EaDd  terraces,  as  a rule,  go  with  “regular” 
^gardening  only.  When  considered  in  reference 
flito  the  surrounding  country,  it  is  suggested  that 
Hthe  regular  garden  derives  additional  effect  from 
^contrast  with  a landscape  offering  “strong 
reliefs,  varied  profiles,  and  an  extended  horizon.” 
In  the  midst  of  snoh  a landscape,  the  garden 
ippears  emphatically  as  a kind  of  gem  set  in  the 
idstof  the  natural  scenery;  and  it  is  certain 
Ithat  an  irregular  garden  cannot  successfully  be 
combined  with  a landscape  of  the  same  character, 
las  there  is  no  principle  of  contrast,  and  the 
(garden  becomes  little  more  than  a space  marked 
[cut  by  walls  or  fences  from  the  rest  of  the 


' See  p.  942,  ante. 


country.  Indeed,  our  own  opinion  is  that  the 
value  of  the  irregular  garden  or  park  is  almost 
entirely  to  be  looked  for  in  connexion  with 
towns,  and  as  supplying  something  of  that  rural 
scenery  and  effect  which  is  not  attainable  in  its 
natural  form.  Under  other  circumstances,  the 
very  idea  of  a garden  as  an  artifloially  planned 
pleasure-ground  suggests  the  idea  of  its  being 
more  symmetrical  and  more  ordered  than  the 
landscape.  The  remark  of  IL  Alphand,  that  the 
regular  style  demands  much  more  extended 
surfaces  than  the  irregular,  coincides  with 
this  view.  The  irregular  garden,  in  this 
light,  may  be  viewed  as  the  means  of 
compressing  rural  effect  into  a small  space, 
which  has  to  be  made  the  moat  of,  and 
can  only  be  so  by  disguising  its  small  extent, 
and  arranging  the  garden  so  that  the  whole  shall 
never  be  seen  at  once,  and  the  vista  being 
decidedly  but  pleasingly  checked  in  each 
direction,  the  fancy  may  be  at  liberty  to  imagine 
space  and  extent  much  beyond  what  is  imme- 
diately visible.  Indeed,  in  such  a case  pious 
frauds  should  be,  and  often  have  been,  with 
excellent  effect  resorted  to  ; glades  and  openings 
indicated  which  have  the  appearance  of  leading 
to  more  extensive  areas,  and  so  on.  Where  a 
pompous  and  dignified  mansion,  however,  is 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a varied  and  irregular 
landscape,  the  irregular  garden  may  form  a very 
pleasing  link  between  the  formality  of  the  grounds 
immediately  adjoining  the  building,  and  the 
picturesque  aspect  of  the  landscape  ; the  garden 
appearing  by  this  treatment  gradually  to  re- 
solve  itself  into  “landscape”  as  it  recedes  from 
the  symmetrical  centre  of  the  whole,  the 
mansion. 

In  regard  to  laying  out  the  jardin 
our  author  is  opposed  to  the  adaptation  of  any 
formal  rules,  such  as  the  older  French  gardeners 
prided  themselves  on  observing,  and  rather 
considers  the  perception  of  the  artist,  on  the  due 
consideration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  site,  is 
the  only  guide  to  be  much  relied  on.  “ Potir 
trouvei'  les  projportions  d’wie  ceiivre  plastique, 
Vceil  est  scul  juge.”  Some  recommendations 
given,  however,  ai'e,  that  any  opening  made  in  a 
plantation  should  be  of  such  size  iu  regard  to  the 
view  which  it  affords,  that  the  eye  may  take  in 
objects  enough  to  form  a complete  picture.  “ It 
is  desirable  also,  in  composing  n landscape,  to 
establish  near  the  point  of  view  groups  of  trees 
which  will  not  only  give  a perspective  scale,  bnt 
by  their  shadows  will  serve  to  throw  out  the 
lights  on  the  landsoope.  In  every  composition 
the  dimension  of  an  accessory  part  should  not 
exceed  that  of  a principal  part,” 

All  this,  as  M.  Alphand  observes,  is  simply 
following  the  rules  of  perspective.  He  does 
not  give  any  suggestion  for  such  cariosities  of 
artificial  perspective  as  those  for  which  Shen- 
stono,  the  poet,  made  himself  and  Lis  small 
estate  renowned  at  one  time.  Shenstoue’s  great 
effort  was  an  avenue,  contrived  so  as  to  give  an 
effect  of  distance  within  a comparatively  short 
range  of  measured  length.  Large  and  heavy- 
foliaged  trees  were  employed  in  the  foreground; 
then  the  line  of  plantation  was  made  to  recede 
at  each  aide,  and  where'it  re-appoared  to  the  eye, 
trees  of  much  smaller  size  and  delicate  tones  of 
fo'liage  were  used,  which  kept  on  diminishing  in 
size  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  vista,  where  a 
dwarf  summer-hoaso,  painted  in  “distant” 
tints,  farther  aided  the  illusion.  The  lines  of 
plantation  also  continually  approached  each 
other,  30  as  to  create  an  artificial  linear  perspec- 
tive. The  trick  does  not  seem  by  any  means 
worth  the  trouble ; but  it  attracted  sufficient 
attention  in  the  poet’s  time  to  raise  the  jealousy 
of  the  Lytteltons,  whose  estate  of  Hagley  adjoined 
Shenstone’s  boundaries,  and  who  used  to  amuse 
themselves  by  the  rather  cruel  expedient  of 
taking  their  friends  to  look  at  his  perspectives 
from  the  wrong  end ! To  return,  however, — this 
^ question  of  perspective  will  also  determine 


I the  dimensions  and  proportions  of  the  objects 
of  art  which  may  be  placed  as  decorative 
adjuncts  either  near  the  house,  or  in  selected 
parts  of  the  garden.  These  will  sometimes 
bo  found  to  have  a diflerenb  effect,  or 
assume  a different  scale,  when  placed  in 
connexion  with  the  surroundings  of  their 
position,  from  what  was  expected.  They  will 
appear  either  too  largo  or  two  trivial,  and  in 
such  a case  either  the  work  itself  must  be  altered 
or  replaced,  or  the  treatment  of  the  ground  in  its 
vicinity  must  be  altered,  whichever  is  most 
easily  aocomplished.  The  janlin  regulier  being 
in  fact  a vast  and  complicated  decoration,  work 
in  marble  or  stone,  whetherinthe  shape  of  steps, 
balustrades,  or  statuary,  should  be  introduced 
with  due  regard  to  the  total  effect,  and  as  a 
means  of  giving  brightness  and  high  lights  at  the 
salient  points.  A very  important  consideration 
is  to  arrange  the  lines  of  plantation  so  that  the 
eye  can  readily  follow  and  discriminate  them 
(for  in  a regular  garden  nothing  should  appear 
confuBed  or  accidental,  all  should  be  manifestly 
the  effect  of  design)  ; and  with  this  object  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  too  complicated  arrange, 
menls,  which  may  look  very  well  on  paper, 
where  they  can  be  easily  rendered  distinguish- 
able, but  which  ore  lost  in  execution.  Another 
distinctive  trait  of  the  regular  garden,  is  that 
the  trees  are  grouped  aud  disposed  according  to 
their  height.  This  often  leads,  naturally  enough, 
to  similar  species  being  planted  together ; a 
method,  however,  which  is  open  to  the  objection 
of  giving  a monotonous  uniformity  of  tone,  and 
it  is  on  this  account  found  most  satisfactory 
generally  to  group  trees  of  the  same  height, 
but  of  different  species  and  tint.  So  mu' 
author  ; but  nevertheless  we  think  that 
near  the  house,  especially  in  a demesne 
which  is  intended  to  be  above  all  things 
stately  in  effect,  a symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  trees  of  tho  same  kind,  especially  such 
as  Lave  a marked  character  and  considerable 
uniformity  of  growth,  is  very  satisfactory  and 
suitable  in  every  way.  By  selecting  tho  most 
formal  trees  for  such  a situation,  and  planting 
them  in  a formal  manner  (not,  of  course,  clip- 
ping them  into  uniformity  of  outline,  which  is 
villainous),  the  vegetation  is  brought  into  con. 
nexion  with  the  architecture,  with  which  it  seems, 
if  one  may  so  speak,  to  sympathise.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  “park,”  as  distinguished  from 
the  “gardeu”  (which  latter  is  properly  the 
portion  immediately  adjoining  tho  house,  and 
laid  out  in  conformity  with  it),  the  employment 
of  geometrical  and  regular  lines  and  angles,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  alleys  and  drives,  may 
often  be  dispensed  with  in  situations  where  the 
eye  cannot  take  in  tho  whole  from  any  point. 
Even  a winding  path  need  not  be  " shocking  to 
the  eye  ” ; it  is  sufficient  that  two  curves  of  it 
should  not  be  visible  at  tho  same  time  from  any 
point  in  its  progress, — a dictum  which  will  bo 
found  insisted  upon  by  most  landscape  gar- 
deners, old  and  new.  Indeed,  the  art  may  be 
said  to  be  strong  in  traditions  which  are  handed 
down  from  one  expert  to  another,  and  most  of 
which  have  probably  had  their  origin  iu  some 
defect  observed  by  the  “landscapist,”  or  com. 
plained  of  by  his  client,  and  thenceforth  syste- 
matically condemned. 

The  “ regular  garden  ” is  a composition 
governed  by  one  predominant  idea,  which  more 
or  less  fixes  the  relation  and  proportion  of  all  the 
parts  to  one  another  at  once.  The  “ irregular 
garden”  is  less  interdependent  in  its  parts, 
allows  of  much  more  variety  of  detail,  and  is 
more  a thing  elaborated  by  degrees  than  a whole 
invented  at  once.  Our  author  divides  it  into 
three  principal  elements  for  consideration,  viz.,, 
the  relief  (or  contour),  the  plantations,  and  the 
walks.  The  natural  relief  of  the  ground  (if  it  is 
well  marked)  gives  tho  indication  of  the  leading 
points  of  tho  design,  the  positions  for  water  and 
plantations  ; and  though  it  may  be  necessary  to 
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modify  the  ground  somewhat,  it  is  best  to  do 
this  as  little  as  possible, — to  leave  the  natural 
lines  of  the  site  wherever  they  are  not  really 
unsuitable  or  difB.jult  to  deal  with.  lu  regard  to 
this  subject,  the  author  takes  occasion  again  to 
condemn  the  practice  of  making,  on  a flat  site, 
an  artificially  incuuded  and  vallcyed  garden.  As 
he  bad  previously  pointed  out  that  the  regular 
garden  did  very  ill  on  a site  of  this  kind,  it 
would  follow  that  those  who  live  in  a fiat  neigh- 
bourhood could  have  no  ornamental  garden  at 
all,  the  art  being  “tabooed’*  for  them  at  both 
ends.  This  is  hardly  fair,  especially  as  it  is  just 
where  natural  beauty  or  interest  in  landscape  is 
wanting  that  th  s ornamental  garden  becomes 
doubly  valuable.  We  quite  concur  with  M. 
Alphand  as  to  the  certain  failure  of  any 
attempt  to  modify  landscape  on  a large  scale, 
bat  portions  of  a site  may  very  well  be  arti- 
ficially formed  in  relief  in  this  manner,  and 
partly  enclosed  or  marked  out  from  the  rest,  as 
a kind  of  special  “ pleasance.’’  This  was  Paxton’s 
method  at  Birkenhead  (referred  to  in  our  last 
article)  ; and  this  method  avoids  all  appearance 
of  an  attempt  at  deception  when  the  spectator 
is  outside  the  portion  thus  treated,  it  being 
manifestly  an  artificial  production,  although 
when  he  enters  it  the  aspect  of  nature  may  be 
found  successfully  imparted  to  it.* 

The  relief  and  section  of  the  ground  being 
ascertained  or  determined  upon,  comes  upon  that 
the  consideration  of  the  water  and  the  planta- 
tions, which  form  as  it  were  the  basis  and  the 
crown  of  the  acclivities  respectively.  The  means 
of  overflow  for  water  must  be  duly  considered  j 
and  wo  think  more  importance  should  be 
attached  to  the  provision  for  a regular  flow 
through  the  artificial  lakes,  however  small.  Sites 
on  which  parks  are  formed  are  not  always  those 
in  which  springs  abonnd ; oftener  not,  in  fact; 
but  if  this  resource  is  not  available,  a certain 
water-shed  could  be  obtained,  except  in  a very 
dry  season,  from  the  natural  or  artificial  decli- 
vities of  the  site;  and  this  should  be  conducted 
to  one  point  and  discharged  into  the  lake, 
with  a corresponding  overflow  provided  at  the 
other  end.  So  little  real  good  can  be  got  out  of 
stagnant  water,  that  it  is  surprising  this  ques- 
tion of  a through  flow  has  not  been  treated  more 
as  a matter  of  course  in  writings  on  the  subject. 
In  regard  to  the  plantations,  it  is  desirable  that 
each  species  of  tree  should  be  placed  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  sort  of  situation  in  which  it 
would  naturally  or  most  frequently  be  found ; 
and  a certain  relation  between  the  height  of  the 
trees  in  the  same  plantations  should  bo  pre- 
served. It  does  not  do  to  place  close  to  trees  of 
a small  growth  those  that  will  appear  to  crush 
or  overpower  them.  As  to  the  classification  of 
trees,  our  French  landscapist  places  it  under 
four  heads, — according  to  their  height,  form, 
colour,  and  the  size  of  their  leaves.  The  charac- 
teristic forma  of  nearly  all  trees  he  considers 
may  be  reduced  under  a few  general  heads,  such 
as  the  “pyramidal’’  (the  pine),  the  “ parasol’’- 
shaped  (the  cedar),  the  “ spherical  ” (willow, 
horse-chestnut),  the  “falling’’  (weeping-willow), 
the  “irregular”  (oak,  elm).  These  latter,  we 
may  observe,  though  the  grandest  of  trees  in 
themselves,  and  in  the  middle  of  a landscape, 
are  among  the  least  advantageous  in  orna- 
mental grounds.  They  are  too  proud  and 
independent  chiefs  in  the  vegetable  king, 
dom  to  bend  to  the  levelling  will  of  the 
landscape  gardener;  for,  as  M.  Alphand  truly 
observes,  it  is  not  an  object  to  give  even  to 
an  irregular  garden  the  aspect  of  nature,  espe- 
cially  not  of  the  nature  immediately  surrounding 
it.  However  picturesquely  irregular,  it  is  stiU 
a work  of  art,  and  should  appear  in  the  midst  of 
the  surrounding  landscape  as  at  least  one  remove 
nearer  to  the  conventional.  A further  value  in 
the  plantations  of  a garden  of  this  nature  is  in 
acting  as  blinds  to  prevent  the  spectator  from 
embracing  too  much  at  one  coitp  d’ceil,  and 
thereby  to  increase,  by  a kind  of  multiplication 
of  effects,  bis  impression  of  the  size  of  the  place. 
This  is  a sine  qu'i  no?i  in  the  treatment  of  a 
site  of  restricted  dimensions,  in  which  case  the 
spectator  should  never  bo  allowed  to  see  the 
whole  at  once ; on  the  contrary,  every  effort 
should  be  made,  by  artfully  turning  and  winding 
the  walks,  to  increase  the  impression  of  extent, 
and  even  to  make  the  same  plantation  do  double 
duty,  from  different  points  of  view,  and  lose  its 
identity.  This  may  be,  and  has  been,  most  sue- 


• In  reftrriug  to  Battersea  and  Birkenhead  Parks  in  our 
la^t  article,  wo  bad  not  noticed  that  M.  Alphand  also 
places  them  in  conjunction,  giving  plans  of  them  on  two 
opposite  pages.  lie  does  not,  however,  appear  lo  recog- 
nise the  essential  distinction  in  theu  method  of  treatment.  * 


cessfully  accomplished ; bub  it  is  obvious  that  if 
the  spectator  fs  allowed,  from  any  single  point, 
to  get  a view  of  the  whole,  the  enchantmen*',  if 
one  may  call  it  so,  is  gone  at  once.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  approve  of  breaking  ujo  a 
large  site  too  much  ; for  all  the  contrivance  we 
have  been  alluding  to  is  simply  a means  of  com- 
pensating for  the  want  of  the  greatest  of  all 
advantages,  space  and  extent.  In  regard  to  this, 
landscapists  generally  are  too  fond  of  breaking 
up  and  dividing  the  water,  especially  in  their 
parks,  to  give  a river  effect.  This  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  well  be  done  with  it  on  a small 
site ; bub  if  the  artist  has  the  advantage  of  a 
largo  extent  of  ground,  nothing  is  more  effective 
than  a broad  extent  of  water,  with  distant  plan- 
tations on  the  opposite  bank;  and  this  is  too 
often  ignored,  and  the  beautiful  aerial  effects  on 
an  expanse  of  water  are  lost  through  the  preva- 
lent  desire  for  “ prettiness  ” on  the  part  of  the 
inventor,  and  a want  of  feeling  for  breadth  of 
effect  in  nature  which,  to  say  truth,  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  rather  tends 
to  lead  to. 

We  quite  concur  with  M.  Alphand  in  thinking 
that  the  accessories  of  fountains,  statues,  vases, 
and  other  decorative  objects  of  a more  artificial 
nature,  which  are  considered  a matter  of  neces- 
sity for  the  completion  of  the  formal  jardin 
rSgulier,  need  by  no  means  bo  omitted  from  the 
irregular  gardens  ; they  are  less  necessary  to  it, 
perhaps,  but  they  always  heighten  effect  by 
giving  points  of  light,  as  well  as  by  contrast  with 
tho  irregular  lines  and  deep  tones  of  the  foliage. 
Maclise,  if  we  remember  rightly,  once  introdneed 
a sculptured  fountain  into  a view  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  ; this  was  hardly  in  place  certainly,  but 
it  showed  the  artist’s  feeling  in  the  matter.  The 
last  operation  in  the  laying  out  of  the  irregular 
garden  is  the  tracing  of  tho  walks.  This  M. 
Alphand  regards  as  a very  subordinate  affair. 
“ L’allde  n’est  qn’nn  itincraire.”  It  is  nothing 
in  regard  to  the  total  effect  certainly,  but  it  is 
of  importance  in  regard  to  the  views  which  those 
traversing  tho  walks  will  obtain  of  that  effect. 
A sinuous  line  is  nob  to  be  commended  except 
where  unavoidable,  but  curved  lines  have  a 
superiority  over  the  straight  ones,  inasmuch  as 
they  change  the  spectator’s  position  as  he  walks, 
in  two  directions,  instead  of  in  one  only,  and, 
therefore,  afford  more  frequent  changes  of  the 
point  of  view  for  every  part  of  the  scene.  M. 
Alphand  likes  to  see,  in  extensive  lawns,  tho 
walks  slightly  sunk,  or  so  lost  hero  and  there 
among  shrubs,  as  not  to  come  into  the  general 
view,  and  to  convey  the  appearance  that  those 
traversing  them  are  walking  on  the  grass.  The 
good  taste  of  this  appears  questionable,  especially 
as  the  result  is  to  cut  off  part  of  the  height  of 
the  figures ; though,  perhaps,  the  landscape 
gardener  would  approve  of  this  as  giving  an 
increased  scale  to  his  scene  ! 

Public  gardens,  near  a town,  are,  the  author 
is  careful  to  point  out,  under  different  conditions 
from  private  ones;  requhing  larger  and  more 
numerous  walks,  and  also  such  arrangement  as 
not  to  interfere  too  much  with  the  necssary  sur- 
veillance  on  tho  part  of  park-keepers.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  part  of  the  subject,  however, 
we  must  defer  to  a further  article,  when  we 
come  to  notice  the  account  and  illustrations  of 
Parks  and  Promenades  of  Paris,  which  is  tho 
real  object  of  the  work  before  us,  though  the 
able  and  extended  introductory  essay  seemed  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  going  a little  more 
generally  into  tho  subject  in  the  first  instance. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  held  last  Monday 
evening,  Mr.  John  Gibson,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  were  elected  Associates : — 
Mr.  Colville  Brown,  of  Long  Melford,  and  Mr. 
William  James  Martin,  of  Reading. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  business  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  his  regretful 
duty  to  inform  those  present  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
G.  Laing,  who  was  a member  of  the  Institute, 
and  who  was  universally  known  and  respected  in 
the  profession. 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  (Fellow)  read  a 
paper  “On  the  Orsvell  Park  Observatory,”  to 
which  we  will  refer  hereafter.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  paper,  Mr.  W.  Airy,  C.E.,  son  of  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  who  was  present  for  the 
purpose,  kindly  explained  the  scientific  portion 
of  the  work, 

Mr.  Airy  commenced  by  stating  that  the  in-  * 


strnments  used  in  connexion  with  the  Observa. 
tory  at  Orwell  Park  were  a powerful  equatorial 
instrument  and  a small  transit  one,  the  former 
being  an  adjunct  to  the  latter.  The  transit 
instrument  need  not  by  any  means  be  a large 
one.  With  regard  to  the  height  of  the  instru- 
ment, it  was  of  course  necessary  that  the  instru- 
ment  should  look  over  trees  in  adjacent  buildings, 
and  right  down  to  the  horizon,  this  being  au 
important  condition  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
planets  and  comets  when  near  the  snn,  which 
was  a favourite  subject  among  amateur  astrono- 
mers. There  was  a great  inconvenience  arising 
when  the  Observatory  was  attached  to  a lofty 
mansion.  For  the  better  support  of  an  instru- 
ment, it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
proper  columns,  not  in  contact  with  walls  or 
floors  of  the  building.  In  the  case  of  the 
Orwell  Park  Observatory,  the  instrument  was 
supported  upon  one  central  pier  or  pillar, 
circular  on  plan,  and  carried  up  from  the 
foundation  to  the  height  of  60  ft.,  in  one  solid 
and  unbroken  mass  of  brickwork,  it  being  10  ft. 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  The  difficulty  was 
in  getting  a sure  foundation  for  the  instrument, 
free  from  vibration.  Of  course,  such  a 
column  as  that  at  Orwell  Park  tended  much 
to  be  free  from  vibration.  The  dome  being  pro- 
vidod  with  a shutter,  was  so  contrived  that  it 
opened  easily.  The  entrance  to  an  observatory, 
also,  was  generally  a difficult  undertaking,  and 
was  often  contrived  to  be  a matter  of  much 
inconvenience.  With  respect  to  .the  construc- 
tion of  the  dome,  it  should  be  made  to  revolve, 
and  it  should  be  so  contrived  that  it  could  not 
possibly  get  too  hot  in  the  sun  : the  skeleton  of 
it  should  be  made  of  iron.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  that  at  Orwell  Park,  tho  ribs  were  of 
wrought  iron,  4 in.  in  thickness.  The  movement 
was  effected  by  means  of  a grooved  wheel  and 
endless  ropes,  which,  acting  on  a circular  rack 
on  the  top  of  tho  wall,  caused  the  dome  to 
revolve  with  perfect  ease.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  of  these  wheel  boxes,  so  as  not  to  let 
water  or  any  fluid  into  them.  The  dome  was  of 
such  a nature  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  any 
ornaments  on  tho  top  to  relieve  its  appearance. 
According  to  the  English  method,  the  polar  axis 
was  carried  on  two  columns,  one  at  tho  north 
side,  and  one  at  the  south  side  of  tho  observatory. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  was  that  the  door 
of  the  observatory  was  comparatively  free,  and 
it  was  easy  to  get  at  the  instrument  in  these 
positions.  In  the  German  system  of  mounting  the 
telescope  was  carried  on  a single  central  column, 
and  on  a vertical  standard,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  lightness  and  ease  of  motion,  which 
the  construction  demanded,  the  disadvantage 
being  that  the  polar  axis  was  generally  short. 
As  to  the  question  of  warming  the  observatory, 
it  was  of  course  out  of  the  question  to  warm  it 
while  any  observations  were  going  on,  or  even 
before  sucb  observations,  but  for  all  that  it  was 
very  advisable  to  have  means  at  hand  of  warm, 
ing  the  observatory  when  not  in  use,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  instruments,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
beeping  the  books  from  mildew,  and  also  to 
prevent  any  dampness  that  might  arise.  In  the 
case  of  tho  one  at  Orwell  Park,  Mr.  Anderson 
had  made  some  excellent  arraagements  with 
regard  to  this,  by  communicating  pipes  from  the 
bath-room  to  the  observatory.  With  regard  to 
lighting  tho  observatory',  wherever  there  was 
gas  ho  would  certainly  advise  it  to  be  introduced  : 
it  could  not  bo  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment, bat  it  certainly  could  to  some.  Wherever  , 
it  could  be  applied,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a great  convenience.  There  was  the 
gas  utilised  at  Orwell  Park.  The  arrangements 
made,  too,  there  respecting  the  shutter  connected 
with  the  observatory  was  also  a great  success. 

Mr.  Talmage  said  that  astronomers  generally 
would  bo  exceedingly  bappy  for  any  saving 
of  labour  that  architects  might  introduce 
in  the  construction  of  an  observatory.  The 
manner  of  moving  the  shutter  at  Orwell  Park 
was  not,  he  thought,  the  beat  means  that  could 
be  devised;  bub  in  the  different  observatories 
with  which  he  was  connected,  he  confessed  that . 
he  had  not  used  the  rope  very  much.  The  con- 
struction of  the  shutter,  however,  was  complete  . 
in  itself;  bub  it  would  be  as  well  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  guaid  against  rain  and  snow.  The 
arrangements  of  the  main  stand  of  the  pedestal, 
too,  was  of  considerable  beauty  and  utility. 
The  telescope,  also,  should  be  constructed  so  as 
to  bo  shifted  about  very  easily.  In  the  present 
arrangement  at  Orwell  Park  the  work  was  one 
on  which,  architecturally  considered,  he  would 
not  venture  an  opinion  ; but  for  its  use  and  for  its 
purpose  it  was  a most  admirable  arrangement. 
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^ llr.^i^nrose  was  of  opinion  that  the  work  at 
Orwel]  Park  was  interesting  to  the  architect  as 
well  as  to  the  engineer.  With  regard  to  the 
arrangements  made  for  tlie  mounting  of  the 
instrument,  one  could  not  but  greatly  admire 
them,  as  also  could  they  admire  the  method  of 
revolving  the  dome,  upon  a series  of  wheels, 
contained  in  boxes  formed  in  masonry  for  the 
purpose.  One  could  certainly  have  wished  that 
the  great  column  bad  had  an  independent  founda- 
tion at  Orwell  Park  Observatory ; bat  Mr. 
Anderson  had  stated  that  this  would  not  be  pro. 
ductive  of  any  difficulty  in  that  respect,  and  the 
effect  might  prove  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  He 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  contrivance  by 
which  Mr.  Anderson  had  utilised  the  spaces  round 
about  the  dome. 

Mr.  Hall  stated  that  there  were  two  very  im. 
portant  observatories  that  were  lofty  buildings, 
viz.,  those  at  Oxford  and  Paris  j and  he  would 
like  to  ask  the  question  whether  any  effect  from 
vibration  had  been  noticed  in  them.  At  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Sonth- Eastern  Railway  Bill, 
there  was  great  opposition  to  it  shown  on  the 
ground  that  the  vibration  would  affect  the 
proper  working  of  the  observatory.  There  was 
great  apprehension  felt  at  the  time,  and  he  did 
not  know  if  the  point  was  of  great  importance 
to  them  ; still,  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Airy  for 
further  particulars  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  that  he  happened  to  live  at 
Wimbledon,  about  half  a mile  from  the  South- 
W'estern  Railway  Station,  and  he  often  felt  the 
vibration  of  the  railway  at  that  distance.  Wheu 
the  railway  was  contemplated  to  be  constructed 
near  to  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  an  experi- 
ment  was  made  by  Mr.  Stone  with  a basin 
of  mercury,  and  some  sensible  vibrations  were 
felt  owing  to  the  tremours  caused  by  the  heavy 
luggage  trains,  this  interfering  in  some  respects 
with  the  observations  that  were  being  made. 

Mr.  Morris  thought  that  if  some  meteorological 
records  were  kept  with  regard  to  vibrations  in 
the  interior  of  any  building  it  would  be  as  well. 
It  would  bo  interesting  to  know  what  would  bo 
the  result,  he  maintained,  of  a largo  enclosed 

i space  of  confined  air  upon  buildings  of  the 
character  in  question.  If  Mr.  Penrose  would 
turn  his  attention  to  the  vibratory  action  of  the 
times  aud  seasons  upon  such  buildings,  it  might 
be,  he  was  cf  opinion,  productive  of  some  very 
valuable  results. 

Mr.  Airy  said  that  in  regard  to  the  foundation 
of  the  transit  instrument,  it  was  not  a perfect 
one;  hut  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  its  present 
foundation,  the  transit  instrument  being  not  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  a thing  of  this 
kind.  With  reference  to  tho  question  of  vibra- 
tion caused  by  trains,  ho  would  bo  very  happy 
to  lay  before  them  the  actual  record  of  the 
observations  which  his  father  took  in  connexion 
with  the  Greenwich  Observatory.  Of  course  the 
effect  of  vibration  was  very  different  on  different 
grounds.  The  Observatory  at  Greenwich  was 
situated  on  a site  of  hard  gravel,  which, 
practically  considered,  was  as  hard  as  a rock. 
Tho  vibrations  at  Greenwich  from  the  adjacent 
railway  were  still  felt  j but  they  were  now  of  an 
msignificant  character.  The  railway  company 
U offered  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
a diminish  the  vibration,  if  allowed  to  approach 
w nearer  to  the  Observatory  : they  offered  to  run 
M their  trains  on  india-rubber  wheels,  and  sur- 
W round  tho  station  with  peat  bog;  but  he  was 
y glad  to  say  that  this  was  refused,  and  the  great 
8 "railway  king”  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
w bounds  of  the  Observatory. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  SANITARY  INSPECTOR. 
! Some  of  the  higher  and  more  onerous  duties  of 
the  sanitary  inspector  have  not  received  that 
I degree  of  attention  at  the  recent  scientific  and 
social  congresses  which  the  nature  of  tho  sub- 
Meet  deserves.  Tho  subject  of  pure  air  in  manu- 
jfacturing  towns,  for  example,  is  one  that  con. 
jeerns  the  whole  of  onr  population,  since  who 
lean  be  said  to  bo  beyond  reach  of  the  evil 
influences. 

I The  Public  Health  Acts  in  some  measure 
j operate  as  a check  to  the  growing  evil,  both 
by  its  stringent  enactments  and  its  valuable 
proviso  as  to  the  inspectors,  but  it  cannot  be 
jsaid  that  this  Bill  is  rigidly  enforced.  The 
fimoko  Nuisances  Act  has  also  been  found 
grossly  defective  whenever  its  irritant  or  pro- 
jhibitory  powers  are  pub  in  exercise ; and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  our  recent  sanitary  legisla- 
<ioii  is  nothing  but  a petty  system  of  " med. 


dling  and  muddling.”  It  may  be  alleged 
that  chemical  works  should  belong  more 
propdrly  to  the  department  of  the  medical 
officers  of  health ; but  we  demur  to  this 
conclusion.  All  good  inspectors  of  nuisances 
should  possess  an  aento  sense  of  smell  — par. 
ticularly  of  bad  smells — and  that  in  our  opinion 
is  enough  to  qualify  them  for  the  supervision  of 
tho  most  intricate  chemical  manufacture  in  the 
kingdom.  Of  course,  we  hold  it  true  that  bad 
smells  of  any  description  are  all  more  or  less 
injuriona  to  health ; yet  how  many  honest  and 
well-meaning  people  are  to  be  found  every  day 
who  boldly  assert  that  knackers’  yards,  tan- 
yards,  dung  dep6ts,  and  similar  centres  of , 
noxious  smells,  are  not  only  not  injurious,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  positively  beneficial ! We 
can  also  remember,  some  years  ago,  on  one  of 
the  numerona  sanitary  explorations  we  made 
eastward,  that  we  came  across  a catgut  manu- 
factory. " Ah,  Bare,”  said  the  little  Frenchman 
who  owned  the  establishment,  " dis  is  a healthy 
vork,  — dere  is  no  cholera  - morbus  here!” 
"Very  likely  not,”  we  replied,  stuffing  our  nos- 
trils, "the  ground  seems  fully  ocenpied.”  Such 
experiences  will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  any 
one  who  has  explored  the  slums  of  great  cities. 
And  let  ns  here  ask  the  question,  who  will 
persuade  the  ghoulish  proprietors  of  the  miser- 
able hovels  and  charnel-houses  which  go  to 
constitute  the  aforesaid  slums,  that  those  hovels 
are  unwholesome,  and  unfit  for  human  habita. 
tion  ? 

The  very  same  degree  of  colour-blindness 
and  diseased  " olfactories  ” seems  to  pervade  the 
whole  race  of  chemical  manufacturers.  They 
can  demonstrate  to  their  own  entire  satisfaction 
that  their  insufferably  noxious  vapours  exercise 
a curative  influence  on  the  atmosphere  rather 
than  otherwise  j and  that  their  dingy  pestiferous 
works  are  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  salubrious 
as  the  island  of  Madeira  or  the  South  of  France. 
We  need  not  go  very  far  to  find  illustrations. 
Take  a gas-work, — an  exceedingly  mild  instance 
of  the  offence, — and  if  it  be  in  a crowded  and 
populous  neighbourhood,  just  look  at  the  effects 
it  produces  on  the  surrounding  tenements  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years.  Properly  manufactured 
coal  gas  may  be  made  quite  innocuous,  or  nearly 
so ; but  it  is  DOW  grossly  adulterated,  like  every- 
thing else,  and  accordingly  wo  have  to  choose 
between  the  evils  of  inhaling  carbonic  acid  or 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  other  like  perfumery 
at  every  stage  of  its  manufacture.  Alkali 
works,  or  more  properly  acid  and  alkali  works, 
are  tremendous  sources  of  iniquity  in  regard  to 
nuisances.  What  their  action  may  possibly  bo, 
if  nnchecked  in  their  operations,  on  human  life, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  with  precision ; but 
they  have  managed  to  destroy  all  the  vegetation 
within  easy  distance.  The  copper  works  in 
Swansea  have  actually  extirpated  the  verdure, 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  surface  of  tho  beautiful 
valleys.  Mineral  acids  and  alkalies  do  not, 
however,  originate  the  worst  description  of 
fumes.  The  products  of  tho  destructive  distilla- 
tioii  of  coal-tar,  a most  flourishing  species  of 
chemical  manufacture  in  our  day,  give  ont  of 
their  chimneys  a most  disgusting  series  of  bad 
gases ; and  if  wo  wish  to  get  to  tho  worst  of 
all  we  must  go  to  the  works  where  organic  sub- 
stances,  such  as  fat,  oils,  resin,  paraffine,  soap, 
and  even  candles,  are  transmuted  from  their 
crude  materials  into  the  genuine  article  of 
commerce. 

The  artificial  manure  works  belong  to  this 
latter  category,  and  we  may  say  with  great 
truth  and  propriety  that  the  smells  proceeding 
from  the  works  in  this  case  are,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  injurious.  Foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
the  offenders  stands  the  process  of  dissolving 
bones  by  means  of  sulphoric  acid.  Our  readers 
will  easily  understand  this  operation  when  we 
state  that  the  hones  aro  usually  putrid ; and  in 
the  chemical  reaction  which  follows  the  action  of 
tho  acid  on  the  organised  tissues,  all  the  gases 
which  flow  from  putrefaction  are  set  free,  and 
are  of  course  promiscuously  poured  into  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  tho  exceedingly  nauseous  smells 
which  are  so  created ; but  this  we  fearlessly 
assert,  that  they  can  be  nothing  else  than 
poisonous.  In  fact,  they  are  poisonous  more  or 
less  to  that  extent  which  they  are  diluted  with 
pure  air  ; and  such  a mixture  of  air  just  signi- 
fies, of  course,  a more  or  less  contaminated 
atmosphere.  Wo  have  smelt  the  monster  as  St. 
George  did  the  fabulous  dragon  of  yore,  at  least 
five  miles  off!  Wc  have  known  a freehold  estate 
reduced  25  per  cent,  in  value  within  a period  of 
ten  years,  just  on  account  of  the  unwholesome 


contiguity-  of  these  manure  works.  And  yet  a 
howl  was  immediately  raised  when  it  was 
attempted  to  put  some  stop  to  the  abominations. 
“ Oh,  you  are  going  to  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  agriculture  ! ” Of  course  the  device 
was  successful. 

There  are  worse  compounds,  we  may  add, 
than  dissolved  bones  made  up  in  the  form  of 
artificial  manures ; but  we  need  not  dwell  on 
them.  Blubber  and  putrid  oil,  the  carcasses  of 
diseased  animals,  the  refuse  of  slaughter-houses 
and  triperies,  the  refuse  of  soap-works,  paint- 
works,  dye-works,  and  a multitude  of  other 
kinds  of  refuse,  are  all  impressed  nowadays 
into  the  service  of  agriculture.  Whatsoever 
sabstanco  contains  nitrogen  will  answer  the 
purpose  provided  it  be  soluble  in  solphnric  acid; 
and  sulphuric  acid  will  solve  almost  anything. 

One  conclusion  is  plain  enough.  It  is  a well- 
ascertained  fact  that  the  whole  of  these  chemical 
operations  may  be  rendered  perfectly  innocuous. 
There  are  a good  and  a bad, — a right  and  a wrong 
'■  principle  underlying  the  whole  processes  at  every 
stage.  It  is  simply  a question  of  expense.  Bub 
then  expensive  manufacture  signifies  a reduction 
of  profit.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspector.  A long  and  sad  experience  has  taught 
the  country  that  manufacturers  themselves  can- 
not be  trusted  to  deal  on  the  square  with  public 
health,  wherever  their  interests  are  so  directly 
involved.  But  the  public  health  is  the  higher 
consideration  in  every  respect.  Accordingly 
these  bad  gases  must  be  absorbed,  the  liquid 
poison  must  be  deodorised,  the  solid  contamina- 
tion  must  be  consumed.  And  here,  we  submit, 
lies  one  bf  the  most  essential  and  important 
functions  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector. 


A PEEP  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Tue  South  Kensington  Museum  has  put  on  a 
fresh  and  bright  appearance,  and  that  gloomy 
aspect  in  some  of  the  corridors  of  which  we  have 
often  complained  has  partly  disappeared.  The 
long  passage  on  the  west  of  the  courts,  which 
was  so  disagreeably  dark,  is  now  better  lighted, 
and  contains  some  very  noble  specimens  of 
tapestry.  Further  improvements  are  in  progress. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  the  Museum  has 
gathered  fresh  life  and  vigour  from  the  termina- 
tion of  tho  permanent  International  Exhibition, 
which,  like  a growth  of  ivy  on  a fig-tree,  was 
starving  and  strangling  that  which  helped  it  to 
climb. 

The  newest  acquisitions  made  by  this  Museum 
consist  in  some  fine  specimens  of  pierced  metal 
work  from  Persia.  Tho  oldest  of  these  are  of 
great  beauty  and  delicacy,  the  arabesque  work 
of  the  pattern  being  charmingly  relieved  by  the 
removal  of  the  ground.  In  some  specimens,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  the  skill  of  the  workman 
is  undiminished,  his  taste  has  been  sadly  im- 
paired by  a departure  from  that  long  tradition 
of  Eastern  art  which  forbade  the  representation 
of  the  human  figure  by  the  sculptor.  The 
struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new,  tho 
beauty  of  the  true  arabesque,  and  the  atrocious 
vulgarity  of  the  human  figures,  which  are  of 
unmistakably  European  origin,  is  highly  instruc- 
tive. On  other  specimens,  again,  it  is  China 
that  is  shown  as  the  invader  of  Persia — odious 
Chinese  figures  squatting  around  tho  graceful 
foliage. 

There  is  a feature  of  this  institution  which 
contrasts  very  pointedly  with  an  occasion  of 
complaint  which  has  reached  ua,  not  unfre- 
quently,  as  to  two  other  of  our  great  public 
museums, — that  is,  constant  accessibility.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  we  heard  from  a 
foreign  visitor  to  London  that  he  had  paid  six 
visits  to  Bloomsbury,  and  found  the  gates  shut 
against  him  each  time.  Of  course,  it  may  b© 
said  that  the  officers  of  the  British  Museum  give 
notice  of  the  times  of  closing,  and  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  any  one  who  goes  there  on  a blank  day  not 
to  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  proper 
time.  But  the  question  remains  whether  it  is 
wise  and  fair  to  the  public  to  adopt  so  complicated 
a system.  Those  of  us  who  have  occasion  to 
visit  the  Museum  on  the  blank  days  cannot  dis- 
cover any  just  cause  for  the  closing.  Again,  the 
long  vacations  of  the  National  Gallery  are 
extremely  vexatious  to  persons  who  visit  London, 
perhaps  only  once  a year,  but  unfortunately 
during  the  time  selected  for  closing. 

All  that  is  done,  or  is  said  to  be  done,  in. 
these  two  establishments  during  close-time  is 
carried  on  at  South  Kensington  withont  ex- 
cluding the  public.  We  are  not  urging  that  one, 
or]  even  two,  students’  days  in  the  vreek  are 
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anrca'?onabl6  at  the  Natiooal  Gallery ; but  thi 
anan^eraent  of  free  aod  sixpenny  days  appean 
to  answer  the  purpose  far  better  and  tar  less 
TCxatiously,  than  closing. 


SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

TiiE  average  of  work  in  the  ninth  exhibition 
in  the  Society’s  rooms  in  New  Bond-street,  is^ 
not  quite  equal  to  what  we  have  seen  there 
before.  In  regard  to  landscape,  however,  the 
collection  is  strong.  Corot  is,  as  usual,  largely 
represented.  His  most  important  work,  “ Dantt 
and  Virgil,”  on  their  way  through  the  preliminary 
shades  of  the  descent  to  Hades,  is,  in  touo  and 
size,  a kind  of  companion  to  the  “ St.  Sebastian” 
of  last  year,  bat  can  scarcely  be  called  equal  to 
it.  The  artist  seems  to  be  more  at  bis  best  in 
one  or  two  of  his  smaller  works,  as  the  “ Canal 
Scene”  (48),  which,  by  the  way,  curiously 
recalls  Constable.  Daubigny  is  hardly  fortu- 
Date  in  “The  Thames  below  Greenwich”;  but 
redeems  himself  in  his  “Banks  of  the  Oise” 
(59),  a work  showing  a splendid  freedom  and 
force  of  handling  without  the  slightest  exaggera- 
tiou.  His  larger  work,  “The  Cooper”  (97),  is  a 
fine  assemblage  of  thick,  heavy,  summer  foliage, 
crowded  in  impenetrable  masses.  Dupre  is 
powerful  but  obscure  in  his  “Land  Storm” 
(55).  A fine  poetic  thing  is  the  “ Old  -Stone 
House  ” of  Millet  (52) : desolate  in  the  midst 
of  a common,  with  a wind  and  a wild  autumn 
sky  to  complete  the  desolation.  “The  Last 
House  in  the  Village,”  by  Laurens  (39),  shows 
an  extraordinary  effect  of  evening  light  on  a 
snow  landscape, — perhaps  a little  exaggerated, — 
unquestionably  striking.  No  landscapes  here 
will  be  looked  at  with  more  pleasure  than  those 
of  Mdme.  Cazin,  who  has  been  down  among  the 
villages  and  cornfields  of  Sussex,  and  from 
thence  has  brongbt  us  half  a dozen  pieces  of 
genuine  poetry,  as  charming  in  feeling  as  they 
axe  refined  and  delicate  in  the  treatment  of  tone 
and  colour.  Ail  are  good : we  should  perhaps 
single  out  aa  tho  best,  “ Croas-in-Hand  Mill  ” 
(IS)  and  “A  Lane  in  Sussex”  (95),  both 
charming  in  composition  and  the  realisation  of 
light  in  the  sky,  thoogh  in  a perfectly  different 
tone  and  manner.  On  second  thoughts,  we  are 
not  sure  that  “Cutting  Hemp”  (101)  is  not 
sirperior  to  these  in  power,  though  there  is  less 
in  the  subject.  This  lady’s  is  a true  and  genuine 
talent,  which  seems  to  grow  more  ripe  and  com. 
plete  each  year.  The  late  Georges  Michel  is 
represented  by  three  landscapes,  hardly  equal 
in  breadth  and  power  to  those  which  were  placed 
here  last  year,  except,  perhaps,  “ Farm  bonse  on 
tho  Banks  of  the  Seine”  (62),  which  is  in  Iiis 
best  manner. 

Roy  bet’s  “Beer-driuker”  (27),  in  breastplate 
and  dirty  orange  scarf,  and  jerkin  with  tarnished 
gilding,  his  expressive  features  half  elevated  and 
half  bemuddled  by  his  potations,  is  a mastei'- 
piece;  but  there  is  no  other  fignre-subject  to 
which  snch  a phrase  could  apply.  Chaplin’s 
“New  Necklace”  (K)4-),  a life-size  sitting  figure 
of  a young  lady  in  partial  dishabille,  shows  fine 
and  pure  painting  in  the  head  and  bust,  but  the 
lower  portion  of  the  figure  is  so  awkwardly  inch- 
cated  under  the  drapery,  that  the  yonng  woman 
seems  to  be  all  knees.  Madrazo’s  “ Cup  of 
Coffee”  (87),  a half-length  (also  life-size)  is 
clever  and  telling,  but,  wo  fear,  must  bo  set 
down  aa  undeniably  vulgar.  Tho  portrait  of 
Mr.  Woolner,  by  Legros  (66),  is  a fine,  unaffected 
piece  of  work,  The  same  artist’s  sketch  of  a 
lady  (6S),  certainly  clover,  is  not  quite  suc- 
cessful, and  not  pleasant  in  tone.  Among  smaller 
works  in  which  figures  are  the  predomina'ing 
interest,  Hagoet’s  “Caravan”  (91)  and  Benas- 
sit’s  “ Reconnaissance  ” (117)  may  be  mentioned ; 
and  there  is  a very  clever  though  unpleasing 
thing  by  Degas,  “ Sc5ne  de  Ballet  ” (9),  repre- 
senting  two  dancers  coming  down  the  stage  : the 
action  of  the  toe  and  working  muscles  of  the  leg 
in  the  foremost  figure  are  admirably  given;  the 
plain  features  and  thin  scraggy  arms  arc  sadly 
realistic.  We  must  not  quit  the  exhibition  with- 
out an  admiring  look  at  the  numerous  flower- 
pieces  of  Fantin, — fresh,  bright,  and  real  in  tex- 
ture and  colour  to  an  extent  rarely  seen  on 
canvas. 


Machinery  on  Sale.— Messrs.  Jas.  Wad- 
ham,  Sen.,  & Co.,  issue,  under  the  title  “ The 
Standard,”  a monthly  list  of  second-hand  and 
new  machinery  on  sale.  The  twenty-seventh 
number  of  it  now  before  us  includes  a consider- 
able range. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS  OF  LONDON. 

Ir  is  remarkable  what  an  amount  of  good  may 
be  done  by  one  thoroughly  earnest  person  work- 
ing with  determination  in  the  right  line.  This 
is  seen,  to  take  only  one  case,  in  theresnlfc  of  the 
efforts  made  by  Dr.  Thos.  Barnardo,  at  Stepney 
and  Limohouse,  for  the  rescue  and  aid  of  desti- 
tute children  of  both  sexes.  A young  physician, 
he  began  his  labours  in  this  direction  only  eight 
years  ago  with  but  little  external  assistance,  and 
now  wo  find  established  in  consequence,  a 
Mission-hall,  houses,  and  schools,  in  Hope-place, 
Stepney;  a Home  for  Working  and  Destitute 
Lads,  Stepney-causeway ; Temporary  Orphan 
Home,  Stepney-causeway ; a City  Messenger 
Brigade,  Stepney-causeway ; Home  for  Neg- 
lected and  Destitute  Girls,  Ilford,  Essex,  and 
Laundry  and  Workrooms,  Carr-street,  Lime- 
house;  Woodchopping  Brigade,  Carr-street, 
Limehouse ; New  Branch  Ragged  Schools, 
Salmon’e-lane,  Limehouse;  Bible,  Tract,  and 
Pare  Literature  Depot,  North-streec,  Limehouse; 
New  Mission-hall  and  Coffee  Palace,  “ The 
Edinburgh  Castle,”  St.  PanVs-road,  Limehouse; 
and  a Big  Tent  (seating  3,000  people), 
for  summer  use  only,  Rhodeswell-road.  The 
Boys’  Home  is  said  to  have  rescued  already 
some  -100  poor  London  lads.  The  temporary 
Orphan  Home  will  accommodate  from  forty  to 
fifty  little  boys  ; and  as  a Home  for  orphan  and 
destitute  girls  there  is  a house  with  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land  already  provided.  There  are 
fifty.four  girls  here,  and  it  is  proposed,  as  funds 
come  in,  to  build  a number  of  cottages  on  the 
land,  each  one  of  which  will  contain  some  twenty 
girls  under  the  care  of  a good  motherly  woman, 
who  will  train  them  for  domestic  service.  The 
earnings  of  the  wood-chopping  brigade  amounted 
last  yeai’  to  3,1651.,  as  against  an  expenditure  of 
2,761Z. ; and  the  City  messenger  brigade  took  no 
less  a sum  than  l,G50f.  daring  the  same  period. 
About  112  persona  are  now  engaged  in  tho 
various  branches  of  the  work,  of  whom  thirty- 
six  are  paid,  the  remaining  seventy-six  being 
volunteers.  The  financial  statemontfrom  Aprill, 
1873,  to  March  31,  1874,  shows  20, COOL  on  each 
side  of  it.  Surely  this  is  all  very  remarkable 
and  very  encouraging.  A number  of  persona 
interested  in  the  work  are  arranging  for  a sale 
of  useful  and  fancy  articles  on  behalf  of  these 
destitute  boys  and  girls,  which  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  16th  and  l7th 
of  December,  in  the  large  hall  of  Willis’s  Rooms, 
King-street,  St.  James’s-square,  and  if  any  of 
our  lady  friends  feel  disposed  to  assist  in  what 
we  really  believe  to  bo  a good  cause,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  send  their  contributions  to  Dr. 
Barnardo,  at  the  Home  for  Working  and  Desti- 
tute Lads,  Stepney-causeway. 


ROMAN  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

This  fund  is  much  in  want  of  help  at  the 
present  moment;  and  Mr.  Parker  says  such 
another  opportunity  can  never  occur  again.  By 
the  law  of  Italy  all  the  property  of  the  monks 
and  nuns,  or  religious  corporations  of  any  kind, 
must  be  sold,  and  the  money  invested  in  the 
public  funds,  before  the  let  of  January,  1875. 
Tho  great  works  of  the  new  city  on  the  hills  are 
so  far  completed,  especially  in  making  the  drains 
under  tho  new  streets,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  houses  even  where  they  arc  not  completed, 
that  not  much  more  remains  to  bo  done  in  the 
way  of  excavations  in  that  quarter.  But  new 
streets  have  also  to  be  made  in  the  old  quarter ; 
one  of  these,  which  is  much  wanted,  is  to  go 
from  the  south  end  of  the  Corso  to  the  new  ex- 
cavations in  the  Forum  Romanum.  It  is  to  be 
a wide,  open  street,  and  tho  gradients  made 
convenient  for  carriages.  The  line  of  this  street 
passes  directly  over  the  subterranean  chambers 
of  the  great  prison  of  the  time  of  the  kings,  used 
also  in  the  time  of  tho  Republic  and  of  the  Early 
Empire.  These  chambers  are  now  cellars  under 
houses  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  at  the 
south-east  corner.  They  have  been  rented  by 
Mr.  Parker  for  some  years,  and  he  has  made  im- 
iportant  excavations  and  discoveries  in  them  : 
all  these  he  will  be  obliged  to  fill  up  unless  he 
can  purchase  the  property. 

The  Municipality  are  quite  willing  to  deviate 
from  the  direct  line  of  the  street  in  order  to 
save  these  interesting  remains,  provided  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  property  will  act  in  concert 
with  them  ; but  they  have  to  borrow  money  at 
8 per  cent,  for  all  the  great  works  they  have  to 
do,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so  for  archmo- 
logicai  objects  only.  Mr.  Parker  has  reason  to 


believe  that  these  cellars  might  be  bought  for 
500Z.,  and  the  remains  of  this  great  ancient 
prison  would  thus  be  saved  for  generations  to 
come.  One  friend,  the  head-master  of  one 
of  the  public  schools  of  England,  who  was  in 
Rome  for  a day  only  last  season,  and  to  whom 
Mr.  Parker  explained  the  matter  ou  the  spot, 
has  sent  him  lOOL  towards  it ; but  most  of  hia 
friends  are  wearied  out  with  his  continual  im- 
portunity, not  seeing  the  importance  of  the  work 
that  has  to  be  done  in  Rome  nov:  or  never. 

The  smallest  contributions  will  bo  thankfully 
received,  even  shillings,  remembering  the  pro- 
verb, “That  many  a little  makes  a mickle.’^ 
The  antiquities  of  the  city  of  Romo  are  an  object 
of  interest  to  every  educated  person  ; it  is  only 
the  ignorant  who  are  indifferent  about  them,  and 
Mr.  Parker  is  amazed  at  the  apathy  which  is 
generally  shown  in  England  on  the  subject. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  next  election  of  an  Academician  to  fillthe 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley 
will  take  place  on  the  9th  of  December. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  the  annual  distri- 
bution of  medals  will  be  made, — the  10th  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  Academy.  This  year  it 
is  only  silver  medals  that  are  to  be  awarded  to 
the  various  schools, — with  the  exception  of  a 
travelling  studentship  to  an  architect,  with  a 
gift  of  1001. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  CISSBURY’,  SUSSEX. 

SojiE  excavations  have  been  made  at  Cisabury, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Sussex  chain 
of  camps,  and  Mr.  E.  Willett  last  week  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Brighton  aud  Sussex  Natural 
History  Society. 

After  alluding  to  the  various  strata  through 
which  the  excavation  was  made, — viz.,  just  below 
the  surface-soil,  a layer  of  loam ; below  this,  at 
the  depth  of  5 ft.,  solid  chalk  and  red  earth ; at 
10  ft.,  large  blocks  of  pure  chalk ; at  13  ft.  a 
repetition  of  tho  red  earth ; and  then  another 
layer  of  chalk, — Mr.  Willett  said  that  at  a depth 
of  17  ft.  they  came  upon  the  mouth  of  a cave, 
and  afterwards  seven  more  were  displayed  to 
view.  The  caverns  varied  from  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  in 
height,  owing  to  the  roof  giving  way  more  in 
some  places  than  in  others;  the  width  of  each' 
was  undetermined,  as  in  some  instances  the 
separation  from  one  another  was  merely  effected 
by  a barrier  of  stalagmite,  and  had  it  been  con- 
sidered safe  to  move  this,  the  whole  series  would 
probably  have  been  found  to  be  very  nearly  ono 
large  cave  with  several  openings.  The  length 
of  the  longest  gallery  explored  was  19  fc.  One 
singular  feature  presented  by  the  entrance  to 
the  galleries  was,  that  they  were  all  squared,— a 
fact  which  one  of  his  (Mr.  Willett’s)  friends  had 
remarked  showed  a sign  of  high  civilisation  ou 
the  part  of  the  excavators.  With  regard  to  the 
uses  for  which  the  caves  were  designed,  there 
were  several  theories  : a very  natural  one  wae 
that  they  were  dwelling-places,  if  not  for  the 
whole  year,  at  least  during  the  winter  storms, 
or  as  caves  of  refuge  in  time  of  war.  He  did 
not  say  this  might  not  have  been  a secondary 
purpose;  but  be  thought  it  highly  improbable 
that,  for  either  of  these  purposes,  they  would 
have  gone  so  deep,  for,  had  they  done  so,  some 
traces  of  continued  habitation  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  left.  Another  suggestion  was  that 
they  were  storage-barns  for  grain;  but,  if  so,  why 
should  the  shafts  be  filled  up  again  so  carefully  ? 
And  how  was  the  entire  absence  of  anything  of 
the  sorb  accounted  for  ? He  was  himself  con- 
vinced, with  Canon  Greenwood,  that  the  main 
purpose  in  view  by  the  original  excavators  of  tho 
shaR  and  galleries  was  to  obtain  a supply  of 
flint.  Tho  first  objection  was,  why  they  should 
go  BO  deep  for  flint  when  they  could  get  it  on  the 
surface  ? The  answer  to  which  was  that  flint 
was  much  softer  and  more  easily  worked  when 
freshly  procured  than  when  it  had  been  dehy- 
drated and  weathered  by  exposure,  and  that  for 
the  manufacture  of  gun  flints,  which  is  still 
carried  on  in  the  little  town  of  Brandon,  in 
Suffolk,  they  procured  their  raw  material  at  a 
considerable  depth.  As  to  tho  manufactured 
implements  found,  taking  the  bones  first,  they 
found  that  they  were  pieces  of  the  antlers  of  the 
red  deer,  variously  manipulated.  They  were  in 
poor  preservation ; but  there  was  one  fair 
example  of  the  excavator’s  instruments.  Tbil 
was  au  antler,  measuring  11  in.,  which,  stripped 
of  all  its  tines,  except  the  brow  tine,  formed  » 
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powerful  pick,  and,  when  reversed,  a haramer; 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  prototype  of  the  implement 
(in  wood  and  iron),  at  present  in  nae  for  the 
same  purpose  at  Brandon.  Another  tool  was 
manufactured  from  the  top  end  of  an  antler. 
The  handle  in  this  specimen  was  much  worn, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  bad 
been  intended  for  a pick  or  a drill.  Then  there 
were  the  tines,  which,  broken  off  for  the  more 
comfortable  use  of  the  pick,  became  useful 
implements. 

The  various  objects  fonnd  during  the  excava- 
tions will  shortly  be  deposited  in  the  llusoum  at 
Brighton. 


CARBONIC  ACID  ENGINES. 

Twoorthrcenoticesonthis  subject  have  recently- 
appeared  in  the  BtuZcZer.  I presume  that  the  force 
in  the  primo-motors  referred  to  is  derived  from 
carbonic  acid  when  it  has  been  compressed  from 
its  normal  state  of  a gas  into  the  condition  of  a 
■fluid.  This  was,  at  any  rate,  the  principle  upon 
which  Sir  Hark  Isambard  Brunei,  the  Thames 
Tunnel  engineer,  endeavoured  to  make  sneh  an 
engine,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  the  great  chemist.  Davy  was  very  san- 
gnino  about  it,  and  remarked,  among  other 
"things,  that  in  working  the  engine  a great  ac- 
cession  of  power  wonld  bo  gained  even  by  the 
slight  warmth  which  would  attend  by  one’s 
sitting  on  the  vessel  containing  the  compressed 
gas.  But  Dr.  W.  H.  Wollaston,  who  was  Davy’s 
less  popular  contemporary  chemist,  and  in 
come  measure  bis  rival,  predicted  that  the  gas 
without  escaping,  would  gradually  lose  its  elastic 
force.  He  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  some 
experiments  ho  made  in  his  usual  singularly 
ingenious  manner  with  simple  means,  and  he 
was  right,  and  Brunei’s  money,  including  costs 
of  patents,  was  lost. 

Prom  my  boyhood,  I have  always  admired 
Wollaston’s  extreme  neatness,  and  his  adroit- 
ness  in  arriving  at  great  conclusions  by 
operating  on  very  small  quantities  of  matter. 
Once,  when  lecturing  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  Albemarlo-etreet,  he  stopped  up  to  a 
lady,  and  held  some  pungent  salts  for  a 
moment  to  her  nose.  This  caused  a tear  to 
trickle  from  her  eye,  and  as  it  rolled  down  her 
cheek,  Wollaston  caught  it,  and  analysed  it,  and 
showed  the  salts  it  contained,  there  and  then,  to 
bis  audience. 

His  method  of  making  extremely  fine  wire  for 
astronomical  purposes,  by  constructing  a com- 
pound rod  of  platinom  surrounded  by  silver,  in 
about  the  same  proportions  that  cedar-wood 
encloses  black-lead  in  a pencil,  and  then  dissol- 
ving-away  the  silver  by  some  acid  which  had  no 
effect  on  the  remaining  platinum,  which  was 
ileft  still  in  the  same  proportion  after  the  two 
metals  had  been  drawn  out  together  into  an 
excessively  attenuated  compound  wire,  was  an 
idea  which  may  be  termed  sublime,  if  sublimity 
can  bo  applied  to  such  things. 

When  Davy  was  exciting  the  wonder  of  all 
scientific  London  by  results  obtained  with  his 
galvanic  batteries,  made  of  plates  of  metal  alike 
cf  enormous  size  and  number,  Wollaston  met  a 
friend  in  the  street,  and  told  him  to  observe  how 
he  could  do  the  same  thing  in  a ninoh  less 
compass.  So  drawing  him  into  a dark  comer, 
ho  took  out  of  his  waistcoat-pocket  a tiny  bottle 
CrOd  a thimble,  and  emptying  the  contents  of  the 
former  into  the  latter,  a platinum  wire  was  by  it 
instantly  made  white-hot.  This  very  battery, 
preserved  ns  a relic,  enclosed  iu  a red  morocco 
case,  was  shown  to  me  in  1867,  by  Mr.  Ulex,  an 
analytical  chemist  in  Hamburg. 

This  habitual  admiration  of  Wollaston  has 
■often  led  me  to  copy  his  spirit  in  a humble  way, 
and  with  less  important  results,  in  my  own  pro- 
fession. Thus,  twenty  years  ago,  when  beginning 
aquarium  work  in  Clerkenwell,  London,  I had 
'little  sea-anemones  in  small  glass  jars  of  artificial 
sea-water,  and  when  the  creatures  obstinately 
remained  closed,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
induced  to  take  food,  I placed  one  hand  over  the 
top  of  the  jars,  one  at  a time,  and  with  the  other 
gavo  the  water  a brisk  agitation,  on  which  the 
zoophytes  soon  opened  and  were  fed,  exactly  the 
same  as  they  open  in  the  sea,  and  from  the  same 
causes,  the  excitement  of  increased  oxygenation. 
I discovered  this  by  accident,  from  the  slight 
motion  which  the  water  acquired  by  being 
carried  across  a room.  This  was  not 'exactly 
what  is  called  “a  tempest  in  a teapot,”  but  it 
was  a veritable  storm  in  lialf-a-dozen  ounces  of 
facticious  sea  water,  and  was  in  some  respects 
attended  by  a storm’s  results. 

I should  not  like  however  to  imitate 


Wollaston  in  one  thing, — his  extreme  reserve 
as  to  allowing  any  one  to  see  his  modes  of 
scientific  operation  in  private.  Once,  when 
an  acquaintance  found  his  way  by  stealth 
[ into  Wollaston’s  laboratory,  the  latter,  with  a 
severe  air,  said,  “ Sir,  do  you  perceive  this 
furaaco  ?”  “Yes,”  was  the  answer.  “Then,” 
exclaimed  the  chemist,  “ make  it  a profound 
bow  of  farewell,  for  most  assuredly  you  will 
never  see  it  again.” 

In  a late  number  of  the  Builder  my  appoint- 
ment asnaturalist  to  the  Royal  London  Aquarium 
Society  at  Westminster,  was  announced.  I wish 
to  add  that  I shall  still  retain  my  post  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  Aqnariura,  the  generosity  of  the 
Directors  of  both  institutions  enabling  me  to 
serve  the  two  conjointly.  W.  A.  Lloyd. 


YORK  MINSTER  RESTORATION  AND 
RE-OPENING. 

The  south  transept  of  York  Minster  which  is 
being  restored  at  a cost  of  nearly  20,0001. 
having  been  partly  completed,  re-opening  ser- 
vices  were  held  in  the  cathedral,  on  Tnesday  and 
Friday  last  week.  About  150  clergymen  took 
part  in  the  procession  up  the  nave.  The  restora- 
tion  has  been  carried  out  according  to  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Street,  and  the  transept  has  been  closed 
for  throe  years  in  order  that  the  alterations 
might  bo  effected.  This  transept  is  the  most 
ancient  part  of  the  Minster,  the  exact  year  when 
it  was  commenced  being  1215.  Through  ago 
tho  transept  had  become  quite  dilapidated  and 
unsafe.  Tlie  clearstory  walls  were  sadly  out  of 
perpendicular  ; and  in  addition  to  tliis,  it  was 
found  that  when  erected  they  bad  not  been  sub- 
stautially  built.  The  inside  portions  of  the  walls 
had  been  filled  in  with  stone  clippings  entirely 
without  cement.  A different  method  has  been 
adopted  in  the  rebuilding  of  these  walls.  They 
are  of  solid  masonry,  laid  in  with  Portland 
cement,  and  tied  by  wrought-iron  bars'  running 
through  each  of  them  from  the  south  front  to 
the  lantern  tower.  The  Purbeck  marble  shafts 
are  mostly  new.  On  the  roofs  the  slating  has 
been  removed  and  sheet  lead  substituted.  The 
groined  work  has  been  stripped  of  the  whitewash 
which  covered  its  beauty.  The  central  roof 
of  the  transept  lias  a lierne  vault.  The 
lath  and  plaster  in  tho  spaces  between  tho 
groining  have  been  taken  out ; and  in  their  place 
oak  boarding  has  been  fixed ; and  tho  bosses, 
including  several  combinations  of  foliage,  snch 
as  oak,  thorn,  maple,  and  vine  leaves,  have  been 
gilded  aud  the  back  picked  out  in  vermilion.  There 
are  also  two  lines  of  vermilion  running  parallel 
on  each  side  of  the  groining,  and  along  the  ribs 
of  the  ridge  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ceiling. 
Although  a great  portion  of  the  work  of  restora- 
tion has  been  effected,  much  yet  remains  to  bo 
done  5 aud  it  is  expected  that  fully  two  years 
will  elapse  before  it  is  fiually  completed.  Of  the 
total  coast  about  5,000h  still  remain  to  be 
obtained. 


THE  STOCKWELL  GREEN  BUILDING 
SCHEME. 

It  appears  highly  probable  that  the  project 
for  building  upon  Stockwell  Green,  which  has 
already  been  noticed  in  tlie  Builder,  will  be 
carried  out,  as  nothing  seems  to  have  come 
of  tho  public  meeting  held  two  or  three  weeks 
since,  nor  have  the  committee  appointed  at  that 
meeting  made  any  report  as  to  their  interview 
with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the 
subject.  Meanwhile  the  preliminary  steps  for 
destroying  the  Green  have  been  taken,  workmen 
being  last  week  engaged  in  removing  tbo  trees, 
with  tho  view,  it  is  stated,  of  the  site  being 
immediately  prepared  for  the  erection  of  houses. 
This  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
with  much  concern  by  the  residents  m the 
neighbourhood,  who  have  drawn  up  and  signed 
a second  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Works,  -urging 
them  to  step  in  and,  if  possible,  prevent  the 
Green  from  being  broken  up.  It  appears  now 
to  be  feared  that  in  order  to  secure  the  Green  it 
will  be  necessary  to  compensate  those  parties 
who  have  purchased  plots  from  Mr.  Honey  for 
building  upon,  in  addition  to  paying  that  gen- 
ileman  the  1,0001.  which  he  gave  for  the  Green, 
although  it  was  understood  that  the  lots  were 
let  and  the  contracts  entered  into  subject  to 
their  becoming  inoperative  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  taking  possession  of  the  Green.  It  is 
likely  that  a fow  days  will  finally  decide  the 
question  whetlier  the  Green  is  to  remain  as  an 
open  space  for  recreation  purposes,  or  be  covered 
with  houses. 


PURCHASE  OF  SITES  FOR  MORE  NEW 
BOARD  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

In  addition  to  the  new  Board  Schools, — about 
100  in  number, — which  have  recently  been 
erected  and  opened  in  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  tho  London  School  Board  have  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  purchase  by  com- 
pulsion 106  more  sites  for  the  erection  of  a 
further  number  of  new  schools,  or  for  the  en- 
largement of  existing  playgrounds,  and  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  existing  school- 
houses.  The  number  of  actually  new  schools 
which  the  Board  propose  to  erect,  in  addition  to 
those  already  opened  and  in  progress,  is  70, 
whilst  the  sites  to  be  purchased  for  extending 
playgrounds  and  enlarging  existing  schools,  are 

30  in  number.  The  total  area  covered  by  tho 
sites  to  be  compulsorily  purchased  is  1,451,059  ft., 
or  about  34  acres  in  extent.  The  number  of 
sites  scheduled  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  is 
56,  of  which  5 are  iu  tho  Chelsea  division,  viz., 

2 in  Chelsea,  2 in  Kensington,  and  1 in  Hammer- 
smith. The  sites  in  the  Finsbury  division  are 
13,  of  which  2 are  in  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  3 
in  Clerkenwell,  2 iu  St.  Luke’s,  2 in  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn,  3 in  Islington,  and  1 in  Saffron-bill. 
In  the  Hackney  divisiou  the  sites  are  13,  of 
which  6 are  in  Hackney  parish,  3 in  St. 
Leonard’s,  Shoreditch,  and  4 in  Bethnal-grcon. 
Tho  sites  in  the  Marylebone  division  are  6 in 
number,  2 of  them  in  St.  Marylebone  parish,  and 

3 in  St.  Pancras.  In  the  Tower  Hamlets  divi- 
sion tho  sites  scheduled  are  no  less  than  15  in 
number,  1 being  in  St.  Botolph  Without,  1 in 
Whitechapel,  1 iu  Ratcliffc,  3 in  Limehouse,  4 in 
Poplar,  2 iu  Milo-eud  Old  Town,  and  2 in  Brom- 
ley. The  number  iu  the  Westminster  division 
is  5,  of  which  2 are  in  Covent-garden,  2 in  St. 
Clement  Danes,  and  lin  St.  John  tho  Evangelist. 
Tlie  sites  to  be  purchased  in  the  county  of  Surrey 
are  41  in  number ; of  these  22  are  in  the  Lambeth 
division,  viz.,  3 in  Newington,  4 in  Lambeth,  7 
in  Camberwell,  1 in  Lambeth  and  Camberwell 
jointly,  1 in  Kennington,  2 in  Clapham,  and  4 in 
Battersea.  The  number  in  the  Southwark  divi- 
sion is  19,  of  wliioh  2 are  in  Christ  Church,  3 in 
St.  Saviour’s,  3 in  St.  George  the  Martyr,  1 in 
St.  John’s,  Horselydown,  7 in  Bermondsey,  and  3 
in  Rotherliitho.  The  number  of  sites  scheduled 
in  tho  county  of  Kent  is  9,  of  which  2 are  in 
Greenwich,  3 iu  Doptford,  2 in  Plumstead,  1 in 
Lee,  aud  1 in  Lewisham.  The  total  number  of 
dwelling-houses  on  these  several  sites  (in  addi- 
tion to  business  premises  and  other  buildings) 
proposed  to  be  demolished  for  the  intended  new 
school-buildings  is  548,  of  iwhich  22  are  in  the 
Chelsea  division,  60  in  Finsbury,  91  in  Hackney, 

31  in  St.  Marylebone,  71  in  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
24  in  Westminster,  103  in  Lambeth,  113  in 
Southwark,  and  27  in  the  Greenwich  division. 


SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

North  London  School  of  Art. — Col.  Sir  James 
Hogg,  M.P.,  who  presided  on  the  occasion  of  the 
sixth  annual  distribution  of  Government  prizes  to 
successful  students  in  connexion  with  the  North 
London  School  of  Art,  said  it  was  satisfactory  to 
think  that  the  Government,  in  that  particular 
district  of  tho  metropolis,  had  established  a school 
of  art  for  elevating  pursuits  j and  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  by  their  present  system  of  ednoatioii 
interested  themselves  in  their  training  of  tho 
arts  and  sciences.  It  was  impossible  to  say  too 
much  upon  tho  culture  of  science  and  art  • they 
could  not  be  too  widely  dwelt  upon.  To  cultivate 
art  was  to  cultivate  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
graceful,  and  would  tend  greatly  to  elevate  all 
those  who  studied  it.  The  students  were  study- 
ing, he  rejoiced  to  find,  all  that  tended  to  elevate 
their  character  by  mental  and  intellectual 
training,  which  more  advanced  persons,  he 
thought,  than  anything  else,  making  themselves 
and  their  homes  happier.  He  could  notbut  help 
thinking  how  much  more  useful  young  men  and 
young  women  would  become  if  tho  importance  of 
joining-such  a class  as  the  North  London  School 
of  Art  were  impressed  upon  them.  When  he 
looked  round  and  admired  tho  various  pictures 
that  adorned  the  walls,  he  could  not  but  earnestly 
hope  that  there  was  some  young  artist  among 
them  who  would  shine  in  the  artistic  world. 
He  was  glad  that  many  of  the  students  had 
gained  prizes  for  building  construction.  Many 
people  imagined  that  there  were  no  hand- 
some buildings  in  London,  but  be  thought 
otherwise  j anyhow,  if  the  rising  generation 
thought  there  were  not,  they  could  make  xip 
the  deficiency.  He  had  been  talking  about 
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refined  tastes  making  a man  happy,  and  he 
thought  they  would  agree  with  him  that  with 
those  who  were  inclined  to  bring  intellectual 
attainments  to  their  work  the  results  arrived  at 
would  be  better ; but  there  was  a larger  and 
wider  character  open,  viz.,  the  advancement  of 
the  country’s  manufactories  and  arts.  Many  of 
the  students  were  engaged  in  artistic  designs  ; 
and  he  was  glad  of  this,  for  he  was  of  opinion 
that  working  men  should  study  the  principles 
in  which  their  work  was  founded.  It  had  been 
stated  that  the  English  were  far  behind  their 
neighbours  in  art  education,  but  that  statement 
he  thought  rather  an  exaggerated  one,  although, 
at  the  same  time,  in  artistic  designs  foreigners 
had  excelled  us. 

Keighley. — At  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  students  of  the  School  of  Science  and  Art 
in  connexion  with  the  Keighley  Mechanics’  In- 
stitute, which  took  place  in  the  lecture-hall  of 
the  Institute,  Mr.  Edward  Baines  contrasted  the 
building  in  which  the  Institute  once  carried  on 
its  work  with  that  in  which  it  was  now  located, 
and  said  the  contrast  was  so  striking  as  not  to 
be  exceeded  even  by  the  progress  of  the  popula- 
tion  or  the  prosperity  of  their  manufactures  from 
1825  up  to  the  present  time.  He  had  the 
pleasure,  at  Ripon,  of  giving  to  Keighley  the 
highest  rank  among  the  Yorkshire  institutes,  but 
he  found  that  he  had  underrated  their  position, 
and  that,  in  addition  to  the  905  members,  there 
were  to  be  added  795.  In  the  Trade  School 
there  were  180  j in  the  Art  School,  150  ; in  the 
girls’  elementary  classes,  150  j in  the  boys’,  250 ; 
and  in  the  evening  science  class  60, — making  744- 
to  be  added  to  the  905.  So  that  they  had  1,695 
altogether;  but  from  that  they  had  to  deduct 
those  who  were  members  both  of  the  Institute 
and  the  schools.  Making  a liberal  allowance  for 
that,  they  had  still  left  1,500  young  persons  en- 
gaged  in  the  study  of  art,  literature,  and  science, 
infinitely  to  their  own  advantage  and  to  that  of 
the  town  of  Keighley.  Keighley,  he  had  thus 
still  to  say,  held  the  first  place  of  any  town  of 
Yorkshire — nob  only  in  the  variety  of  its  agencies, 
but  in  the  great  number  of  its  members  ; and  be 
begged  that,  as  they  bad  the  first  rank  now,  they 
would  strive  to  maintain  the  position  they  had, 
with  so  much  labour  and  so  great  difficulty, 
earned. 


THE  1?EW  MORTUARY  FOR  BATTERSEA. 

At  their  meeting  last  week,  the  Wandsworth 
Board  of  Works  finally  agreed  upon  the  erection 
of  a new  mortuary  in  Battersea.  The  Com. 
mittee  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred, 
recommended  that  a plan  which  bad  been  pre- 
pared for  the  erection  of  a mortuary  in  St. 
Mary’s  Chorchyard,  by  the  architect  of  the 
Rev.  Erakine  Clarke,  the  vicar,  should  be 
approved,  subject  to  certain  minor  arrangements 
suggested  by  the  surveyor.  lu  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  recommendation,  Mr.  Tally  said 
they  could  not  obtain  a better  site,  and  with 
regard  to  the  plans,  he  observed  that  there  was 
not  much  difference  between  that  submitted  by 
their  own  architect  and  the  one  drawn  out  by 
the  vicar’s  architect.  The  latter  wished  the 
building  to  be  of  such  a character,  architecturally, 
as  to  harmonise  with  the  church,  to  which  the 
mortuary  would  bo  adjacent.  Mr.  Todd  thought 
that  if  their  own  architect’s  plan  was  the 
cheapest,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
go  to  any  extra  e.xpense  ; bub  it  was  eventually 
decided  that  the  mortuary  should  he  erected 
according  to  the  design  furnished  by  the  vicar’s 
architect. 


ST.  SAVIOUR’S  CHURCH,  POPLAR. 

This  church,  which  has  been  some  time  in 
course  of  erection,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  on  SS.  Simon  and  Jude's 
Day. 

The  church  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel,  chapel  on  south  side,  and  vestries 
on  the  north  side  of  chancel,  with  organ-chamber 
adjoining.  The  nave  is  82  ft.  3 in.  by  27  ft.  4 in., 
the  aisles  being  similar  in  length  by  14  ft.  wide. 
The  chancel  is  33  ft.  deep  by  23  ft.  8 in. ; chapel 
on  the  south  side,  27  ft.  by  19  ft.  3 in.  There  is  a 
covered  porch  or  narthex  along  the  whole  of  the 
west  front  10  ft.  wide,  into  which  the  doors  to 
the  nave  and  aisles  open.  The  height  of  the  walls 
to  aisles  is  14  ft.  from  floor-level  to  plate ; the 
nave  is  32  ft.  high  to  plate,  and  54  ft.  to  ridge. 

The  materials  used  are  stock  bricks,  with  red 
brick  bands  for  the  exterior,  with  Bath  stone  for 
windows,  doors,  &c.,  and  malm  seconds  for  the 
interior  facing,  the  arches  forming  the  arcade  of  ■ 


the  nave  being  of  moulded  bricks  worked  in 
pattern. 

The  nave-piers  are  of  Bath,  stone,  circular  on 
plan,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases,  and  are 
10  ft.  high  from  the  floor  level  to  the  springing 
line  of  the  arches. 

The  roofs  are  of  Memel  fir,  covered  with 
boarding,  and  are  stained,  but  not  varnished ; 
the  chancel-roof  consists  of  moulded  circular 
braces  under  rafters,  resting  on  carved  stone 
corbels  about  4 ft.  apart. 

The  nave  is  lighted  by  qnatrefoil  windows, 
ten  on  each  side,  with  enclosing  arches  in  red 
brick.  The  style  of  the  church  is  the  Early 
Middle  Pointed,  the  aisle  windows  being  each  of 
three  lights,  with  varied  tracery,  the  cast  and 
west  windows  being  of  five  lights  each. 

The  nave  is  lighted  at  night  by  gas  ooronco 
suspended  from  the  walls  of  the  clearstory,  and 
the  aisles  by  wall-brackets.  The  chancel  is 
lighted  by  two  standards  placed  against  the 
brass  altar-rail,  and  by  a series  of  jets  on  the 
top  of  the  open  wood-screens  at  back  of  the  choir- 
stalls.  These  works  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
Hart.  The  pulpit,  font,  and  dwarf-wall,  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  chancel,  in  stone  and 
marble,  were  executed  by  Mr.  Anstey,  of  Alpha- 
road;  and  the  general  carving,  both  inside  and 
oat,  by  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  accommodation  provided  is  for  750  adults. 
The  church  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  William 
Bangs,  of  Bow,  at  a cost  of  about  7,0001.,  Mr. 
Bulton  being  the  foreman  of  works  under  the 
contractor.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Francis, 
of  Old  Broad-street. 


ELECTION  OF  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  last  week,  an  election  took 
place  to  fill  the  office  of  district  surveyor  of 
South  Islington,  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Godwin,  after  long  service.  There 
were  twenty-eight  candidates.  The  following 
six  were  chosen  to  go  to  the  poll:  Messrs. 
R.  Plumbe,  Mathews,  Guudry,  Watson,  Piper, 
and  Walker ; from  which  list  Mr.  Plumbe  was 
ultimately  selected.  For  the  office  of  district 
surveyor  of  Stoke  Newington,  also  vacant,  there 
were  nineteen  candidates.  The  six  named  to  go 
to  the  poll  were  Messrs.  J.  D.  Mathews,  Gundry, 
Watson,  Piper,  Archer,  and  Landsdown,  and 
Mr.  Mathews  was  ultimately  elected. 

Both  the  new  district  surveyors  have  worked 
earnestly  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  wo  are  glad  to  find  that  they  are 
appreciated  beyond  their  immediate  circle. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Darwen. — The  fever  epidemic  at  Darwen  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  official  inquiry  by  Mr. 
Henry  Stevens,  M.D.,  representative  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  That  gentleman, 
having  investigated  the  drainage  and  other  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  the  town,  attended  a 
special  meeting  of  the  local  Board,  and  addressed 
the  members  on  the  cause  of  the  epidemic.  A 
few  hours,  he  said,  had  satisfied  him  of  ample 
cause  forthat  great  and  most  aggravated  calamity 
that  had  befallen  them.  He  could  not  find 
words  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  bad  state  of  the 
town.  The  abominable  filth  that  he  had  seen, 
the  acres  of  uncovered  excrement  that  they  bad 
got  in  the  town,  had  never  been  equalled  in  all 
his  experience,  and  he  bad  had  a considerable 
amount  of  experience.  He  found  yards  with 
cesspools  uncovered  that  were  hidden  from  view 
and  simply  obnoxious.  Between  Henry.street, 
George-street,  |and  William-street,  there  were 
alleys  that  were  composed  of  cesspools  insuf- 
ficiently covered,  with  houses  built  on  either 
side  of  them,  and  in  the  back-yards  of  the 
houses  there  was  no  convenience  whatever  for 
privies  for  the  storage  or  holding  of  ashes.  He 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  dry-earth  or 
tub  or  pail  system  of  removing  excrement,  and 
a constant  removal  of  refuse.  He  condemned 
open  cesspools,  and  said  that  the  present 
scavenging  system  was  “ a farce,  a delusion,  and 
a snare.”  The  houses  were  situated  so  closely 
tagether  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  pre- 
vent contagion.  They  needed  a mortuary,  and 
provision  onght  to  be  made  for  conveying  in- 
fected  patients  to  it  in  a kind  of  ambulance,  so 
that  they  might  be  kept  isolated.  A vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Stevens  at  the  close 
of  the  proceedings. 

Outbreak  of  Fever  near  Bolton. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Bolton  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
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a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E,  C.  Deakin,  of 
Belmont  bleachworks,  stating  that  there  were 
four  cases  of  fever  at  the  Wrights’ Arms,  Bel- 
mont, which  had  been  imported  frona  Darwen. 
Toe  authority  at  once  instructed  Dr.  Gregory  to 
proceed  to  Belmont  to  use  whatever  diaiufectanta 
were  necessary,  and  to  order  the  affected  persona 
to  be  removed  to  the  workhouse  if  the  circum- 
stances warranted  such  a step. 

Fever  at  Weaverham. — An  outbreak  of  fever 
having  occurred  at  Weaverham,  Cheshire,  re- 
sulting in  upwards  of  a dozen  deaths,  the 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  (Mr.  H.  J.  Bennett)  has 
made  a house-to-house  visitation  of  the  place, 
and  found  enough  to  account  for  the  rise  and 
progress  of  disease  of  an  epidemic  nature.  The 
inspector  has  recommended  a scheme  for  the 
suppression  of  the  nuisances,  and  the  Norwich 
Union  rural  sanitary  authority  propose  to  carry 
bis  saggestions  out. 

The  Water  Question  at  Bernard  Cattle. — At 
the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Teesdale  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  Mr.  Robinson,  C.E.,  Dar. 
lingtoD,  produced,  as  requested,  a report  as  to 
the  water-supply  of  Cookfield  and  Woodland,  and 
stated  that  the  water  from  Woolley  Hill  and 
Hiiidon  Beck  was  not  suitable  for  domestic 
nse.  The  only  source  of  supply,  therefore,  was 
cold  wells,  and  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  as  owner, 
and  the  London  Lead  Company,  as  lessees,  had 
declined  to  allow  the  Board  to  appropriate  the 
spring.  The  chairman  then  apprised  the  meet- 
ing that  the  Waskerley  Water  Company  in- 
tended  applying  to  Parliament  next  session  fear 
power  to  purchase  ISO  acres  of  land  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  the  Grove,  to  be  converted 
into  reservoirs,  and  also  for  sanction  to  raise 
600,0001.  capital  to  carry  out  the  works,  and 
with  this  fact  before  them,  Mr.  Scarth  advised 
the  meeting  to  postpone  any  immediate  action. 
This  course  was  adopted. 

The  Sewage  Question  in  Biryningham. — The 
Sewage  Committee  have  prevailed  upon  the 
advisers  of  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  in  view  of  the 
prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  Birmingham, 
to  give  an  assurance  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man will  no  longer  oppose  an  application  by  the 
Council  to  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  so  to  vary  the 
existing  orders  for  injunction  as  to  enable  that 
body  to  proceed  with  the  sewage  in  districts  in 
w'hich  the  medical  officer  of  healthadvises  drain- 
age operations  to  be  undertaken. 

Bad  Sanitary  Condition  of  — A long  and 

somewhat  stormy  discussion  has  taken  place  at 
the  Rhyl  Commissioners’  meeting  on  the  pro- 
posed drainage  of  the  town.  Months  ago  Colonel 
Cor  approved  of  a plan,  bat  nothing  has  been 
done  towards  carrying  it  out.  The  members 
generally  agreed  that  the  drainage  of  the  town 
was  in  a disgraceful  state,  and  that  unless  some- 
thing was  done  the  town  would  lose  its  popu- 
larity. Mr.  Preston  said  the  drainage  was  in 
such  a deplorable  state  that  a Government  in- 
spector would  come  down  to  inspect  the  town  if 
something  was  not  done  immediately.  Even- 
tually it  was  agreed  that  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments  for  the  drainage  of  the  town  be  made  forth- 
with. The  scheme  is  likely  to  cost  8,0001. 

Bristol  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. — At  the 
last  weekly  meeting  of  the  committee  of  this 
body,  the  medical  officer  (Mr.  Davies)  reported 
that  the  city  was  healthy,  and  the  death-rate 
was  23  per  1,C00,  being  a moderate  rate  for  the 
season.  The  chairman  said  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  the  connexions  with  the 
drains  being  properly  seen  to.  He  bad  gone 
into  the  matter  with  the  city  surveyor  and  his 
officers,  and  he  found  that  the  building  inspector’s 
duties  were  to  see  that  the  plans  of  all  new 
buildings  were  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  by-laws  and  the  Act.  They  superintended  and 
examined  all  drains,  pipes,  their  connexion,  and 
the  proper  laying  and  putting  together  the  joints 
of  the  drain-pipe,  and  also  saw  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  traps  and  privies,  so  that  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  bad  been  done  by  the 
officers  of  the  city  surveyor.  He  said  that  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake.  Jlr. 
Matthews  said  he  intended  to  have  moved  a 
resolution  with  reference  to  the  sewer -gas 
question  ; but  as  this  was  the  last  meeting  of  the 
present  committee,  he  thought  it  had  better 
stand  over  until  the  new  committee  was 
appointed,  and  in  the  meantime  be  would  get 
it  into  shape.  


COAL  DUST. 

Sir, — "Will  nnyofynur  readers  tell  me  (he  best  method 
of  QtilisiDg  coal-dagt  ? I cannot  hum  it  in  my  kitchen, 
and  have  always  a great  quantity  on  hand,  it  being  too 
dusty  to  bum  in  the  openetovea.  W.  P. 
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ISOLATION,  AND  THE  ORGANISATION 
OP  LABOUR. 

Pondering  on  the  problem  involved  in  Great 
Exhibitions,  we  would  go  back  for  a moment  to 
the  days  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian, — a poetic, 
not  to  say  somewhat  dreamy  time,  long  before  the 
modern  system  ofdoing  things  had  foraraoment 
been  thonght  of  or  even  imagined.  A remarkable 
time,  truly,  in  very  many  ways,  and  most  in 
structive  to  glance  at,  from  the  fact  of  iti 
enormous  divergence  from  the  present.  The 
great  principles  at  work  in  the  minds  of  men  in 
that  day,  and  certainly  in  the  minds  of  states- 
men, and  in  the  minds  of  those  who  thonght  of 
and  regulated  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations, 
was  undoubtedly  that  of  “ isolation.”  Walls  of 
adamant  almost  sorroanded  each  individual 
State  ; and  it  was  only  with  difficulty, — almost 
impossible  to  realise  in  these  free-trade  days, — 
that  one  nation,  or  even  one  city,  communicated 
with  another.  It  was  war  and  invasion  that 
brought  the  isolated  communities  together. 
Trade,  and  the  instinct  of  the  trader,  doubtless 
did  a good  deal,  for  people  luill  trade,  as  Mr. 
Cobden  used  to  affirm,  in  spite  of  all  hindrances 
and  difficulties ; but  in  the  main,  “ Isolation  ” 
ruled  everywhere.  Each  nationality,  and  city, 
and  trade  sought  to  keep  its  gold,  and  its  silver, 
and  its  trade  secrets  at  home,  and  to  itself,  and 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  times  favoured  this 
isolation,  and  so  “protected”  ludiuiclwal  action. 
Such  was  the  spirit  and  instinctive  feeling  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  times  of  our  later 
forefathers,  when  they  lived,  and  ruled,  and  did 
their  work.  That  it  had  its  disacjvautages,  and 
its  no  end  of  hindrances,  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
doubt ; but  that  it  had  some  advantage.^  peculiar 
to  itself  is  equally  certain.  What  were  they, 
then,  if  any  ? 

It  is  this  momentous  question,  hard  to  answer 
exhaustively,  that  leads  at  once  to  our  proper 
subject  matter  ; for  one  of  the  prime  objects  of 
these  annual  Exhibitions  has  been,  not  only  to 
bring  together  the  work  done  in  our  own  land, 
and  by  our  own  fellow  workmen,  but  to  bring 
together,  for  comparison’s  sake,  the  work  done 
by  other  men,  working  nnder  widely  different 
surroundings,  and  under  other  skies,  and  with 
other  materials.  In  short,  to  see  what  Nature 
in  her  infinite  variety  of  workings  can  do,  as  she 
has  disposed  her  materials,  and  her  diverse 
minded  and  handed  workmen  all  round  the  world. 
And  these  successive  E.xbibition8,  from  1851  to 
1874,  have  no  doubt  done  this  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, but  in  a somewhat  curious  and  certainly 
modern  way,  difficult,  it  may  be,  to  make  quite 
plain  to  those  who  have  not  already  thought  of 
the  thing  a little.  Let  us,  to  make  the  matter 
clear  as  we  well  can,  go  back  a few  centuries. 
Suppose  that  in  the  days  of  old  Marco  there  had 
been  an  exhibition  of  V enetian  products  generally, 
of  materials,  jyivccsses  (we  would  emphasise  this 
last  word),  and  fine-art  results,  in  the  then  Gothic 
London.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  then 
Londoner  was  surrounded  on  all  aides  entirely 
by  his  own  home-made  wares,  and  his  own  home- 
made architecture  and  costume.  But  little,  very 
little,  could  have  come  from  the  foreigner,  and 
even  when  and  where  seen  must  have  at  a 
glance  been  recognised  as  foreign.  Some  imagi- 
native power  is  required  to  picture  nowadays 
this  aspect  of  things  British.  But  what  would 
the  Venetian  have  had  to  send  and  to  show  to 
the  good  folks  of  London  so  different  from  his 
own  home-made  wares  ? Why,  simply  every- 
thing. Erom  the  language  he  spoke,  to  the 
architecture  he  lived  under,  and  to  the  “ ritual, 
ftstio”  dress  he  wore,  all  things  were  different. 
■Venice  and  the  Venetian  produced  one  set  of 
■things;  London  and  the  Englishman  produced 
■another.  The  Oothic  of  Venice,  for  example, 
though  so"  Gothic”  as  to  be  almost  typical,  was 
Ihb  different  from  the  Gothic  of  London  as  two 
iwbings  can  well  be,  and  it  was  isolation  that  pro- 
duced them  both.  It  is  a syigular  problem,  and 
we  must  wonder  how  it  is  that  no  more  attention 
ans  been  given  to  it;  how  it  was  that  the  same 
‘Gothic”  idea  of  architecture  should  have 
travelled  as  it  did  into  all  the  countries  of 
Europe, — from  Venice  to  London,  and  from 
Moscow  to  Madrid,  and  that  it  should  have 
issumed  so  different  and  characteristic  an 
jispcct  in  each  one  of  them  ; so  individual  as  to 
be  quite  distinct,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  make 
pf  them  almost  distinct  styles  of  architecture. 
"Surely  there  must  be,  and  was,  an  interest  in 
luch  way  of  work;  a way  of  work,  be  it 
ibserved,  all  but  impossible  nowadays,  when 
naterials,  methods  of  work,  and  styles  of  art, 
.ravel  at  express  speed.  A Venetian  Exhibition* 


in  Gothic  London  would  indeed  have  been  a 
novelty.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 
glance  at  the  old  ways  of  work  has  no  applica. 
tion  to  art  or  art  work  in  these  days;  or  that 
the  idea  doesnot  bear  upon  the  modern  Exhibition 
efforts ; for  nothing  can  well  be  more  dis- 
appointing than  the  French  work,  to  cite  an 
instance  in  this  Exhibition,  if  we  look  in  it  for 
the  peculiarly  and  specially  French  manner. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  ingenuity  of  the 
French  artists  and  workmen,  or  their  neatness 
and  skill  of  hand.  Nothing  seems  to  come 
amiss  to  them ; and  we  can  but  regret  that  so 
much  skill  should  be  expended  in  work  in 
which  there  is  in  reality  no  special  style,  or 
feeling,  or  even  intention,  and  certainly  nothing 
that  is  thoroughly  and  entirely  French.  There 
was  no  single  object  in  this  year’s  French  show 
to  compare  with  the  admirably-carved  marble 
chimney-piece  of  last  year,  and  of  the  author 
of  which  we,  at  the  time,  but  in  vain,  en- 
deavoured to  learn  the  name, — a true  artist  and 
workman.  We  cite  the  French  work  as  typical. 
But  if  the  show  pat  forth  in  this  year’s  Ex- 
hibition by  the  Frenchman  must  needs  cause 
disappointment  to  those  who  went  to  see  what 
he,  as  a FrencJwian,  can  in  these  days  do, 
how  much,  even,  greater  must  be  the  disappoint- 
ment in  the  Hindoo,  or  Indian,  or  Oriental 
court  ? From  the  Frenchman  we  do  and  ought 
to  look  for  the  veritable  French  mind  and 
hand;  and  most  surely  from  the  native 
Oriental  should  we  look,  in  such  a show  as  this, 
for  evidences  of  his  mind  and  hand  skill, — not 
borrowed  or  copied  work,  or  work  made  for 
others, — but  his  own  work,  and  made  for  him 
self.  It  seems  well  - nigh  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  amount  of  loss  here ; for  the 
Oriental  man,  as  was  so  strenuously  urged  at 
the  “ Congress”  of  Oriental  treasure-finders,  is 
not  only  an  original  man,  but  a liberal  donor  of 
original  gifts.  There  is  actually  nothing,  accord, 
ing  to  that  learned  congress,  that  the  Eastern 
man  cannot  do,  or  has  not  done,  as  well  as, 
or  even  better,  than  any  other  of  nature’s  original 
types  of  humanity.  And  then,  the  enormous 
sphere  of  his  activity,  the  vast  primeval  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  in  which  he  has  worked  and  lived, 
full  of  mystery  and  wonders  on  all  hands, — the 
primal  ground  on  which  mighty  nature  went  first 
to  work.  What  is  it  we  want,  then,  to  see  from 
his  strange  country,  and  from  his  strange  mind 
and  hand  ? Why  simply  his  own  work  ! But  ' 
this  Hindoo  Court,  in  this  now  passed  away 
Exhibition,  this  is  precisely  wbat  we  did  not  and 
could  not  see,  for  almost  nothing  of  it  was  there 
to  be  found.  Only  by  the  merest  accident 
a glimpse  was  got  of  it.  Up  in  some  obscure 
corner,  maybe,  there  was  found,  by  dint  of  search- 
ing, some  rough  earthen  vessel  or  pot,  with,  may 
be,  some  rude  figures  or  devices  drawn  on  it  by 
native  bands.  This  is  genuine  work  as  far  as  it 
goes.  There  was,  too,  a little  metal-work,  inlaid 
silver  in  iron,  in  very  many  ways  good ; but  even 
here  it  is  by  effort  that  you  get  at  the  real  work 
of  the  native  artist,  for  the  forms  may,  per- 
chance,  have  travelled  all  the  way  from  Bir- 
mingham or  Sheffield-  Then  there  were  textile 
fabrics,  from  fine  muslin  to  rugs,  and  shawls, 
and  even  silk  handkerchiefs;  but  it  needed  a keen 
eye  to  find  out  and  to  separate  the  real  work 
from  the  “ market  ” patterns  and  the  market 
colours, — on  which,  by  the  bye,  a good  deal 
might  be  written.  These  Great  Exhibitions  have 
been,  as  we  know,  fall  of  trade  and  business 
adventure,  and  the  “markets”  consequently 
must  be  looked  to.  But  the  real  and  true 
artistic  interest  in  such  a display  as  this  must  be 
in  the  being  able  to  see  what  that  particular 
phase  of  human  nature,  the  Oriental  man,  can 
produce  by  himself  and  for  himself,  that  we  may 
thus  come  to  appreciate  his  native  and  original 
powers  as  an  artist  and  a workman.  And  may 
not  this  .thought  guide  to  a truer  display  of 
Oriental  work  in  some  future  Exhibition,  when- 
ever  such  may  be  determined  upon  ? — an  effort 
to  find  the  native  workman,  so  well  able  as  he  is 
to  do  his  own  work,  and  to  think  of  it  for  him. 
self.  In  this  way  these  Exhibitions  have  their 
prime  work  yet  to  do.  It  is  a thought  that  leads 
very  far  indeed,  and  points  to  the  future  ; for  it 
may  happen  that  those  Eastern  men  may  come 
to  bo  conscious  of  their  native  artistic  strength 
in  a way  which  they  now  do  not  dream  of. 

If  it  were,  then,  asked  what  it  is  in  prmcipZe, 
looking  at  the  artistic  aspect  of  it,  that  these 
Great  Exhibitions  have  done  most  to  foster,  and 
to  place  prominently  before  the  world,  we 
should  reply,  that  it  has  been  the  showing  how 
the  power  of  “organisation”  and  dhnsion  of 
artistic  labour  can  be  brought, — as  in  machine- ' 


making  it  has  been, — into  action,  and  into 
profitable  and  even  effective  play  in  Art.  All 
Adam  Smith’s  dreams  of  what  could  be  accom- 
plished through  the  division  of  labour,  have  in 
these  days  been  even  more  than  realised.  A 
man,  says  Adam  Smith,  working  by  himself,  in 
a room  full  of  good  hand-tools,  may  be  the 
whole  of  one  day  making  a very  common  and 
very  simple  object.  But,  he  says,  put  this  same 
object  into  the  hands  of  a number  of  men,  each 
man  doing  bis  own  special  part  of  it,  and  it  may 
be  that  ten  or  twenty  of  such  objects  may  be 
the  result  of  it.  No  one  who  looks  about  will 
doubt  this.  And  this  applies  not  merely  to 
things  of  simple  utility  only,  but  to  “ orna- 
ments,”— things  wherein  artistic  work  forms  a 
necessary  and  component  part  of  them.  We  do 
not  here  refer  to  the  desi(jn  only,  but  to  the 
working  out  of  that  design.  It  is  by  and  through 
the  power  of  “ organisation  ” that  such  work  is 
now  done,  and  by  which  so  much  of  it  is  got 
through.  Everywhere  about  us  the  results  of  it 
are  seen,  and  these  Exhibitions  have  been  right 
full  of  them.  In  this,  the  last  year  of  the  Exhi- 
bition,  this  way  of  work  was  all  bat  triumphant. 
It  was  almost  an  accomplished  fact,  andperhaps 
the  very  little  there  was  of  what,  in  old-fashioned 
days,  was  the  way  of  work,  was  oven  more  in- 
structive  than  its  total  absence.  A curious  state 
of  things,  and  at  the  very  foundation  of  art 
action.  It  is  little  as  those  who  now  rule  in 
these  matters  artistic,  think  of  it, — the  to  be,  or 
not  to  be,  in  art.  In  this  Exhibition,  to  be 
viewed  lately  for  a penny,  there  were  here  and 
there,  by  accident  as  much  as  anything,  examples 
of  /land- work,  or  perhaps  we  ought  in  strictness  to 
say,  of  solely  individual  hand-work ; a few  things, 
as  we  have  said,  with  at  least  this  amount  of 
merit  in  them  : they  evidenced  the  capacity  and 
kind  of  ability  possessed  by  the  executive  work- 
man, — his  art  handwriting.  A little  of  it  was 
seen,  but  very  little,  in  the  French  court,  a little 
in  the  Hindoo  court,  a little  of  it  every  here  anti 
there,  patent  only  to  those  who  can  see  it,  and 
who  look  for  it.  It  may  be  one  of  the  problems 
of  the  future  in  art,  and  bo  put  to  the  art-student 
as  a test  of  his  powers  of  sight,  and  insight,  and 
artistic  instinct,  to  go  round  such  a show  as  this, 
and  to  note  down  after  careful  examination,  and 
to  point  out  the  results  of  the  individualised 
artistic  powers,  as  seen  in  the  working  artist’s 
productions.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  way 
of  art  “examinations”  which  could  possibly 
surpass  this  as  a test  of  discriminative  and 
artistic  mental  powers.  We  would  commend  ir. 
to  those  who  are  charged  with  the  teaching  of 
art  to  the  people. 


THE  NEW  OFFICES  OF  THE  SOUTH 
YORKSHIEE  AND  NORTH  DERBYSHIRE 
MINERS’  ASSOCIATION,  BARNSLEY. 

The  Association  occupies  a prominent  position 
amongst  similar  societies,  having  something  like* 
23,000  permanent  members,  and  over  50,000Z.  in 
its  funds.  The  new  offices  and  residence  for  the 
two  secretaries,  which  were  formally  opened  on 
the  9c.h  inst.,  have  been  erected  from  designs 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Wade  & Turner,  architects, 
of  Barnsley.  The  style  adopted  is  a sort  of 
Italian  Gothic,  and  the  building  being  situate 
at  the  junction  of  the  Cockerham  and  Victoria 
roads,  has  a striking  position.  The  residences 
are  situate  at  each  end  of  the  erection.  The 
offices  are  approached  by  an  entrance  from  the 
Cookerham-road,  10  ft.  in  width,  the  floor  of 
which  is  laid  with  ornamental  tiles.  The  largo 
office,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  transaction 
of  the  general  business  of  the  Association, 
including  that  connected  with  the  colliery  which 
is  about  to  be  transferred  to  the  society,  measures 
25  ft.  by  21  ft.  Mahogany  desks  run  round  the 
office,  the  floor  of  which  is  laid  with  ornamental 
tiles.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  passage, 
almost  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  principal 
offices,  is  a committee. room,  14  ft.  by  12  ft.,  in 
which  the  executive  of  the  council  will  hold  its 
meetings.  To  the  right  is  the  pay-office,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  money  transactions  of 
the  Association  will  be  carried  on,  including  the 
payment  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
members.  In  the  recess  are  to  be  found  lava- 
tories, with  hot  and  cold  water,  as  well  as  a. 
book  closet,  18  ft.  by  6 ft.  On  ascending  a 
broad  staircase,  the  council  chamber  is  reached. 
The  room  is  a very  beautiful  and  spacious  one, 
measuring  50  ft.  in  length,  and  25  ft.  in  breadth. 
It  is  lighted  by  two  eight-light  chandeliers. 

The  sittings  for  the  102  delegates  who,  as  a 
rule,  meet  every  fortnight,  and  oftener  when 
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required,  consist  of  benches,  the  framework  of 
which  are  of  polished  mahogany,  with  hair- 
stuffed  spring  seats  and  padded  backs,  covered 
with  maroon  leather  cloth.  Chairs  of  similar 
construction  provided  for  the  presidents  and 
secretaries,  are  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room.  Around  the  walls  of  tho  chamber  are 
hung  paintings  of  various  kinds,  including 
that  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  inventor  of  the 
safety-lamp.  In  the  tower  is  a room  measuring 

14  ft.  by  12  ft.  6 in.  The  houses  occupied  by 
the  secretariesjhavo  each  an  entrance-lobby,  7 ft. 
wide,  with  two  front  rooms,  15  ft.  by  14  ft.  and 

15  ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft.  6 in.  respectively.  There 
are  four  bedrooms  to  each  house,  two  attics,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  conveniences.  The  build- 
ing,  which  is  set  a short  distance  from  each  road, 
stands  on  484  yards ; but  the  whole  area  con- 
tains 1,375  yards.  The  frontage  to  the  Cocker, 
ham-road  measures  104  ft.,  and  that  to  the 
Victoria-road,  74  ft.  The  space  in  front  of  the 
buildings  is  planted  with  choice  shrubs  and 
plants.  The  original  estimates  put  down  the 
cost  at  about  4,OOOZ.,  but  the  total  expenditure 
will  be  between  5,000?.  and  6,000Z.  The  con- 
tia/Ctors  for  tho  several  works  have  been  as 
under  : — llason,  Mr.  II.  Wright ; joiner,  Hr.  J. 
Broadhead;  slater.  Hr.  G.  Scharley;  plasterer, 
ilr.  H.  Fenwick;  plumber,  Hr.  R.  Greenwood; 
painters,  Messrs.  Stephenson  & Charlesworth ; 
gasfitters,  Messrs.  Hutchinson  Brothers ; bell- 
hangers  and  ironmongers,  Messrs.  Wright;  all 
of  Barnsley.  Mr.  J.  Whittaker  has  acted  as 
clerk  of  the  works.  Tho  building,  it  may  bo 
stated  was  erected  in  accordance  with  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  council,  and  is  wholly  of 
stone.  It  is  invested  in  the  following  gentlemen 
as  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  viz. : — 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  Sheffield  ; Mr.  John  Holmes, 
Methley,  near  Leeds ; Mr.  D,  Moulson,  miner, 
Swinton,  near  Rotherham,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation; Mr.  S.  Broadhead,  miner,  Kilnburst, 
trustee  of  the  Association ; Mr.  S.  Hall,  miner, 
Masbrough;  Mr.  E.  Law,  miners’  weighman, 
Parkgate;  and  Mr.  J.  Whyatt,  miner,  Wombwell 
Main,  near  Barnsley. 


THE  CHATSWORTH  STREET  BOARD 
SCHOOLS,  LIVERPOOL. 

Amoxg  the  schools  now  being  erected  by  the 
Liverpool  School  Board,  those  in  Chatsworth. 
street  are  noticeable  for  the  possession  of  several 
appliances  not  hitherto,  that  wo  are  awaro  of, 
introduced  into  such  schools.  As  our  illustra- 
tions show,  the  buildings  face  Chatsworth-street 
and  Sophia-street,  and  occupy  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  site  on  which  they  are  built,  the 
south  and  west  sides  being  reserved  for  play, 
grounds.  They  will  accommodate  1,000  children, 
divided  into  4C0  infants,  360  juniors,  and  240 
seniors.  There  are  two  infant  schools  for  200 
each  on  the  grouud-fioor,  containing  schoolrooms 
for  ninety-five,  one  class-room  for  forty-five 
advanced  infants,  and  two  infants’  class-rooms 
for  thirty  each,  fitted  with  galleries,  and  capable 
of  being  thrown  together  by  movable  screens. 
The  senior  boys’  school  for  120,  with  schoolroom 
for  sixty,  is  also  on  the  gronnd-floor,  and  also  has 
two  class-rooms  for  thirty  each.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the 
committee  and  master’s  room,  and  the  care- 
taker’s  house.  On  the  first  floor  in  the  Sophia, 
street  wing  aro  the  junior  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  for  180  each,  with  schoolroom  for  120,  with 
two  class-rooms  for  thirty,  capable  of  being 
thrown  together  by  lifting  screens.  Each  junior 
schoolroom,  59  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in.,  is  divided  into 
two  by  lifting  screens,  as  shown  in  dotted  lines, 
the  full  width  of  the  rooms.  There  is  a boys’ 
drawing-roo?J  over  the  caretaker’s  rooms.  In  the 
Chatsworth. street  wing  are  the  senior  girls’  school 
for  120,  with  schoolroom  for  sixty,  and  two  class- 
rooms for  thirty  each.  A mistress’s  room,  sup- 
plying a want  much  felt,  with  lavatory  andw.c., 
and  a girls’  drawing-room.  Lavatories,  and  cap 
and  bonnet  rooms,  distinct  from  each  other,  are 
provided  for  each  school.  There  are  three  sepa- 
rate entrances  to  the  [playgrounds  for  infants, 
girls,  and  boys,  and  three  main  staircases.  The 
main  angle  of  the  building  is  carried  up  as  a 
gabled  tower,  and  in  this  are  the  well  and 
a cast  - iron  tank,  holding  3,750  gallons, 
supplying  the  building  by  a 3.ft,  cast-iron  main 
supply  pipe,  fitted  with  hydrants  and  a hose  in 
case  of  fire.  The  rooms  are  all  lofty  and  light, 
the  ground-floor  being  14  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  first 
floor  18  ft.  high.  The  upper  part  of  the  sashes 
is  hung  on  swivels.  There  are  also  in  the  out- 
side  walls  seventy  ventilating  valves,  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Lawson  & Hainsworth,  of  Halifax. 


Each  school  and  class-room  has,  in  addition,  a 
separate  exfcraction-flue  carried  from  tho  centre 
of  the  room  to  remove  foul  air  and  the  products 
of  combustion,  always  open.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  are  heated  with  hot  water,  on  the 
system  patented  by  Mr.  B.  Harlowe,  of  Maccles- 
field ; and,  in  addition,  each  room  possesses  an 
open  fireplace,  ensuring  the  ventilation  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  room.  Doors  of  communica- 
tion between  the  several  schools,  with  pass-keys 
for  easy  supervision,  are  provided.  The  movable 
“sound-proof”  lifting  screens,  of  which  there 
are  six,  are  the  invention  of  the  architect.  They 
open  the  full  width  of  the  room,  and  half  the 
height,  and  each  is  worked  by  a small  winch, 
fitted  up  in  the  cased  jamb.  When  up,  a free 
and  uninterrupted  view  is  thus  obtained,  and  the 
two  rooms  are  practically  made  one.  The  wall 
dividing  tho  boys'  and  girls’  junior  schools  has 
an  opening  in  it,  8 ft.  square,  fitted  with  sound- 
proof doors,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  up  a 
screen  for  magic-lantern  entertainments,  and 
allowing  the  whole  of  one  school-room  being 
utilised  for  the  audience,  while  the  apparatus  is 
being  worked  in  the  next  room.  The  chairman 
of  the  Board  suggested  this  idea.  Each  main 
facade  is  faced  with  Lancashire  grey  shoddies, 
the  dressings  being  of  red  Woolton  stone.  The 
whole  of  the  joiners’  work  is  pitch  pine.  The 
! architect  is  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  C.E.,  of 
I Liverpool.  The  sole  contractors  aro  Messrs. 
Burroughs  A Son,  of  Liverpool.  The  conti-act 
for  the  whole  of  the  work  is  for  8,403?. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  WETZLAR,  OERMAXY. 

Wk  have  in  our  papers  upon  Medimval  Archi- 
tecture  in  Germany  made  frequent  allusions  to 
the  “Dom,”or  “ Stiftskirche,”  at  Wetzlar,  and 
wo  some  time  back  gave  an  illustration  of  a 
portion  of  the  interior  of  this  most  interesting 
edifice.  We  now  propose  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a most  remarkable  feature  con- 
nected with  the  e.xterior  of  this  church. 

Those  who  have  studied  ancient  churches,  both 
in  this  country,  and  more  especially  on  the  Con- 
tinent, must  have  noticed  how  frequent  was  the 
practice  during  tho  later  periods  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, of  patching  on  new  fronts  to  early 
buildings,  aud  the  western  fronts  of  churches 
were  particularly  favoured  by  this  operation.  In 
some  cases  the  ancient  western  end  was  simply 
refaced  aud  converted  into  the  prevailing  style 
of  the  day,  in  others  the  ancient  western  end 
was  destroyed,  and  a new  one  erected,  and  in 
other  cases  the  church  was  considerably 
lengthened,  and  of  course  the  ancient  west  end 
was  destroyed.  Now,  the  great  peculiarity  of 
the  church  at  Wetzlar  is  the  fact  that  it  retains 
hoth  the  ancient  and  the  more  modern  west  ends  ; 
for,  owing  to  the  works  having  been  suspended, 
probably  through  the  want  of  funds  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  having  been  subsequently  alto- 
gether abandoned  on  account  of  religions 
diff’erences  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  more 
recent  front  was  never  entirely  completed,  and 
the  ancient  Romanesque  front  was  never 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  one  tower. 

The  church  of  Wetzlar  consists  of  a choir,  or 
chancel,  and  aisles,  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  deep  transepts,  and  a large 
nave  and  aisles  of  similar  height.  Tho  latter, 
though  apparently  works  of  the  thirteenth  and 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  are 
really  only  alterations  of  the  more  ancient 
chnrch,  which  dated  from  the  twelfth  century. 
This  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  walls,  where  remains  of  Romanesque 
arcades  will  be  discovered.  When  the  nave  and 
transepts  were  heightened  and  (nearly)  rebuilt  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  fourteenth,  the  ancient  western  front 
was  left  standing.  It  consisted  of  a deep  porch 
with  a double  doorway,  a round-headed  window 
above,  probably  a gable,  flanked  by  two  rather 
singular  towers,  only  one  of  which  now  remains. 
It  is  square  in  plan,  and  each  face  is  gabled  in  a 
remarkable  way.  From  amongst  these  gables 
rises  a dwarf  octagonal  lantern,  which  was 
probably  crowned  with  a dome  or  cone ; but 
this  termination,  whatever  it  was,  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  is  now  replaced  by  a slate  roof. 
There  is  an  absurd  idea  which  is  very  popular 
in  Wetzlar,  that  this  front  originally  formed 
portion  of  a heathen  temple ; and  although  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  a work  of 
the  Romanesque  period  (probably  of  the  twelfth 
century),  it  is  a rather  singular  fact  that  the 
tower  should  have  been  known  by  the  title  of 
the  “ Heiden  Thurm”  for  some  centuries  back. 
This  front  is  built  of  tufa.  There  is  little  orna- 


ment about  it  except  the  western  doorway,.' 
which  is  subdivided  by  a column  supporting  two  i 
semicircular  arches,  the  capital  of  which  and  the  i 
tympanum  are  ornamented  by  some  rude  carvings 
representing  serpents.  This  doorway  leads  into  i 
a kind  of  porch  or  narthex,  which  occupies  the  i 
space  between  the  towers. 

In  the  year  1336,  the  foundations  of  a new  ' 
western  front  were  laid,  some  40  ft.  to  the  west 
of  the  ancient  one,  and  the  southern  tower  of 
the  latter  was  destroyed  to  allow  of  the  south  . 
aisle  being  sufficiently  prolonged  to  unite  thei 
new  southern  tower  with  the  nave  of  the  church,  i 
Within  a period  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  the  i 
lower  stories  of  the  great  southern  tower,  with  ; 
its  noble  south  porch  and  doonvay,  the  western  : 
portal  and  the  basement  of  the  northern  tower 
were  constructed.  There  seems  then  to  have  i 
been  a suspension  of  the  works  for  nearly  a ' 
century,  after  which  the  works  seem  to  have  i 
been  resumed,  and  tho  top  story  of  the  great 
southern  tower  was  constructed,  and  probably  ' 
the  singular  wooden  lantern,  covei*ed  with  slate,  ■ 
which  terminates  it.  This  tower  can  only  have  i 
been  completed  a very  few  years,  if  at  all,  before  > 
the  Reformation,  and  it  is  rather  singular  that  it 
should  be  capped  by  an  unmistakable  represen. 
tation  of  the  “ triple  crown."  When  we  take  > 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  at  the  Reforma- 
tion  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Wetzlar  joined  . 
Luther,  while  the  clergy  of  this  church  remained 
faithful  in  their  attachment  to  the  Pope,  so  much  I 
so  that  the  church  has  ever  since  been  divided,  1 
the  choir  remaining  Roman  Catholic  and  tho  i 
nave  being  used  as  a Lutheran  church,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  this  lantern  may  be  the  i 
external  exponent  of  that  dispute  between  tho  i 
laity  aud  clergy  which  caused  the  completion  of  > 
this  church  to  be  abandoned. 

Another  interesting  thing  connected  with  this 
west  front,  is  the  fact  that  it  proves  beyond  all  ; 
doubt  that  the  Medimval  builders  were  in  the  ( 
habit  of  finishing  their  buildings  as  the  work  ■ 
went  on,  and  not  building  in  block,  and  having.: 
the  carving,  &c.,  executed  in  situ,  as  is  the  usual  i 
custom  on  the  Continent.  For  here,  although  ; 
the  western  wall  is  only  carried  up  half  its 
height,  and  the  great  canopy  over  the  western : 
portal  has  never  been  terminated,  not  only  is 
all  the  foliage  carved  in  the  most  delicate  and  . 
beautiful  manner,  but  even  most  of  the  niches , 
have  been  filled  with  sculpture,  much  of  which  1 
is  of  the  greatest  beauty,  specially  the  statue  of  ■ 
the  Madonna  and  Child  on  the  centre  pier  of  the  i 
western  doorway,  which  is  justly  celebrated  all 
over  Germany.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  doorway  ' 
tlie  “ Coronation  of  Mary”  aud  the  “Adoration  of 
the  Magi”  are  represented;  and  over  the  doorway  i 
on  the  south  side  of  the  completed  tower  are  fine  i 
statues  of  our  Lord  and  the  Evangelists.  The  i 
figures  round  the  arch  of  the  western  doorway  ; 
represent  prophets,  and  there  are  some  most 
charming  little  statuettes  of  angels  introduced  . 
between  the  canopies  of  the  niches,  and  in  the  i 
tympana  of  the  arcades ; in  fact,  with  the  i 
e.xception  of  the  west  fronts  of  Ratisbon  and  . 
Freiburg,  no  other  church  in.  Germany  possesses  ' 
a faijade  more  richly  decorated  with  sculp-  ■ 
ture  than  this  unfinished  one  of  the  church  I 
of  Wetzlar.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  i 
great  richness  of  detail  and  positive  beauty  of  > 
the  sculpture  and  foliage  carving,  it  would  be  < 
difficult  to  find  a Mediajval  work  moi’e  carelessly  ; 
constructed  aud  badly  built  than  this  front.  The  ' 
basement  of  the  northern  tower,  although  only  ; 
carried  to  the  height  of  about  40  ft.,  is  severi- 1 
inches  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  is  cracked  ( 
and  broken  about  in  a most  alarming  manner.  • 
In  the  northern  tower,  the  perpendicular  joints  ■ 
of  the  masonry  are,  in  many  instances,  a?)iiosf)' 
unbroken  for  four  and  five  courses.  The  stones 
are  very  large  indeed,  some  of  them  being  7 fc.  i 
long  and  2 ft.  6 in.  deep ; in  nearly  every  . 
instance  these  large  stones  are  cracked  through  ! 
the  middle;  but  the  jointing  of  the  tympanum 
of  the  western  doorway  is  the  most  singular,  i 
It  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  vertical,  aud  i 
there  is  scarcely  a horizontal  joint  to  be  seen. 
Probably  this  was  done  in  order  to  get  the  , 
figures  in  each  carved  upon  a single  stone,  so  i 
as  to  have  no  joints  cuttiog  across  them;  but  : 
the  result  has  been  that  the  lintel  which  sup- 
ports this  tympanum  is  cracked  in  several  ■ 
places.  Of  course,  to  finish  this  front  now 
would  be  an  impossibility,  and  it  is  perhaps 
a fortunate  thing  that  it  is  so,  if  we  may  judge  : 
from  what  has  been  done  in  that  way  with  the 
Wiesekirche  at  Zoest,  where  an  interesting  i 
fragment  of  an  ancient  design  has  been  made 
tlie  foundation  of  a pretentious  and  most  unin-  i 
teresting  modern  facade. 
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AECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

'fHE  TRESIDEXT’s  ADDBESS. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  tho 
session,  187-1-75,  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
the  6th  inst.,  the  newly-elected  president,  Mr. 

G.  H.  Biroh,  iu  the  chair,  when  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members: — Messrs. 
F.  A.  Barth,  W.  S.  Merrick,  J.  S.  Alder,  J.  Jer- 
man,  jun.,  F.  Anderson,  E.  Webb,  J.  S.  Watts, 
S.  Wheelhouse,  W.  A.  Waddington,  8.  Howe, 
jun.,  H.  Hearse,  J.  Tweedale,  E.  Newton, 
W.  H.  A.  Berry,  H.  II.  Hunt,  J.  H.  Baxter, 

H.  W.  Burrows,  S.  T.  Thomas,  J.  E.  Carter, 
S.  Smith,  M.  J.  Lansdell,  E.  Dormer,  jun., 
C.  B.  Young,  J.  Webster,  and  H.  H.  Statham. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Birch,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
and  after  referring  in  flattering  terms  to  his 
elevation  to  tho  presidential  chair,  said  that 
they  had  heard  from  the  honorary  secretaries  of 
the  Association,  and  also  from  those  various 
classes  which  met  within  those  walls,  some  few 
statistics  of  the  past  session  ; and  those  present 

I had  heard  of  their  failures  and  shortcomings 
in  one  or  two  particulars,  and  he  would  take 
occasion  to  refer  to  these.  First,  with  regard  to 
their  duty  to  tliemselves ; and,  secondly,  hewould 
refer  to  their  position  with  regard  to  others.  He 
found  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  some  past 
occupants  of  that  chair  to  pass  in  review,  and 
to  criticise,  some  buildings  erected  in  the  metro- 
polis during  the  year  preceding  their  year  of 
office.  Some  bad  ofiered  them  their  friendly, 
and,  he  was  going  to  say,  fatherly  advice  and 
counsel,  as  to  their  demeanour  and  behaviour  in 
the  various  professional  difficulties  that  beset 
them.  Some  had  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  the 
advantages  to  bo  obtained  here,  and  impressed 
upon  them  very  forcibly  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing harder  and  studying  more  deeply.  He 
thought  all  these  subjects  exceedingly  valuable, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  advisable  on  tbo  present  occasion  to 
indulge  in  criticism,  which  was  without  any 
advantage  whatsoever  to  tbem.  As  to  the  advan- 
tages of  membership  here,  he  admitted  great 
good  was  to  bo  obtained,  and  of  the  immense 
value  of  the  classes  here  he  did  feel  most  em- 
phatically in  a position  to  speak.  His  objec- 
tion to  criticisms  was  this, — whatever  opinions 
he  might  hold,  he  did  not  think  that  the  chair  of 
the  Architectural  Association  was  the  place  to 
enforce  them.  Undue  weight  and  importance 
might,  and  very  often,  were  given  to  words,  mere 
words,  uttered  from  that  chair,  to  which  other- 
wise they  were  not  entitled,  as  they  were 
the  private  opinions  of  an  individual,  who  might 
differ  in  opinion  as  much  from  his  predecessor 

I as  his  successor  would  probably  differ  from  him. 
They  had  enough,  and  far  too  much,  criticism, 
sharp,  unhealthy,  and,  above  all,  superficial, 
not  only  among  themselves,  bat  from  the  outside. 
It  was  in  itself,  and  if  used  and  directed  pro- 
perly, a good  thing,  and  no  professional  man, 
however  tbinskinned  he  might  be,  need  be 
afraid  of  it ; but  how  often  was  it  misused  and 
misdirected  ? There  was  no  other  profession  of 
the  fine  arts  so  subjected  to  this  false  criticism 
as  theirs.  ’ Every  one  felt  competent  to  deliver 
an  opinion.  They  were  free  to  do  soj  but  to 
indulge  in  a systematic  manner  of  sweeping 
criticism,  without  allowing  for  hundreds  of  ex- 
teuuating  circnmstances,  by  which  they  knew 
very  well  the  architect  was  so  completely 
bound  hand  and  foot  that  he  could  not  do 
even  what  he  would.  If  they  wanted  leas  of 
this  harsh  criticism  from  the  outside  world,  let 
tbem  be  lenient  to  one  another,  and  let  no  man 
review  another,  either  in  a quarterly,  fortnightly, 
or  contemporary  manner.  They  could  be  true, 
but,  above  all,  they  could  be  just. 

“ Learn,  then,  what  moral  critics  ought  to  know: 

For  'tis  hut  half  a judge’s  task  to  know ; 

’Tis  not  enough,  taste,  judgment,  learning,  join  ; 

In  all  you  speak  let  truth  and  candour  shine." 
Alluding  to  the  arrears  of  subscriptions,  the 
President  went  on  to  say  that  the  treasurer’s 
report  showed  a deficiency  in  this  respect,  which 
state  of  things,  he  maintained,  should  not  be. 
They  were  continually  being  crippled  in  the 
area  and  extent  of  their  operations  for  the  want 
of  funds  actually  owing  to  them.  It  was  nu- 
0^  happily  a fact  that  the  past  session  had  been 
one  of  peonliar  difficulty  in  that  respect,  and 
dj  their  treasurer  had  advanced  money  with  a 
j||  generosity  which,  while  thanking  him  most 
»S  siucerely,  they  ought  never  to  have  allowed, 
i*  They  had  no  right  to  expect  any  member  to 
disburse  from  his  pocket  the  funds  to  pay  their 
liabilities  from  quarter  to  quarter ; buc  this 
was  . what  Mr.  Mathews  had  to  do  on  their 


behalf.  At  the  present  time  there  were 
numerous  subscriptions  still  owing,  and  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  found  in  getting  at  those 
members  who  were,  generally  speaking,  con- 
spicoous  by  their  absence  from  the  meetings. 
Tho  membership  of  such  men  was  simply  a clog 
to  them,  and  they  were  far  better  without  it. 
In  all  other  .respects,  their  position  was  most 
satisfactory;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  excellent  address  of  their  late  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Edward  Tarver,  had  borne  some  fruit ; 
but  though  the  attendance  bad  improved,  there 
was  still  room  for  further  improvement  in  all 
other  classes  in  this  respect.  In  looking  through 
the  productions  of  the  senior  class  of  design, 
he  was  perfectly  struck  by  the  marked  improve- 
ment  in  quality.  Years  ago,  the  ideas  were  of 
the  wildest,  and  the  construction  only  suitable  for 
castles  in  the  air,  for  no  earthly  buildings  could  be 
so  constructed.  Now,  wild  ideas  of  this  character 
were  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  Design  was 
studiously  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a single  drawing  which  did 
not  show  the  most  maiked  and  careful  attention 
to  detail  and  construction.  The  Senior  Class  of 
Design  was  fortunate  in  possessing  a president 
of  no  ordinary  ability  in  Mr.  Walter  Lonsdale, 
and  he  thought  there  could  be  scarcely  a single 
member  of  the  class  who  attended  last  session 
who  would  not  look  back  iu  future  years  with  no 
small  feeling  of  gratitude  for  his  kindly  hints  in 
design,  and  for  his  valuable  criticisms.  To  make 
this  class,  which  had  been  called  tl»e  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  Association,  more  popular  and  even 
more  instructive  than  it  had  been  in  former 
years,  a special  committee  was  called,  composed 
of  past  presidents  of  the  class  ; and  it  was  then 
decided  that  certain  alterations  should  be  made, 
not  in  the  actual  mode  of  conducting  the  class, 
but  in  limiting  the  various  designs  to  one 
common  basis.  He  trusted  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  meet  with  their  approval,  and  that 
they  would  show  their  appreciation  of  tho  labours 
of  the  committee  by  joining  this  class  in  larger 
numbers,  and  supporting  Mr.  Aston  Webb  during 
his  occupation  of  the  chair.  The  Elementary 
Class  of  Design  was  not  only  well  attended,  but 
tbo  interest  was  well  sustained,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  session.  He  thought,  however,  that  there 
was  room  for  more  members;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  approaching  session  would  see  a con- 
siderable  augmentation  of  members.  In  thi^ 
class  they  had  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  the 
opinion  of  men  whose  artistic  ability  bad 
deservedly  placed  them  in  tho  foremost  rank  of 
tho  profession. 

lleferring  to  the  abandonment  of  the  class  for 
the  study  of  coloured  decoration,  it  was  found  im- 
possible  to  continue  with  so  small  an  attendance. 
Coloured  decoration  was  a subject  that  it  was 
more  than  necessary  to  know  a little  about.  To 
be  an  architect  one  must  know  a good  deal  about 
coloured  decoration,  and  on  tho  use  and  har- 
monies of  colour.  The  works  of  one  of  the  best 
living  architects,  marked  as  they  were  by  boldness 
and  vigour  of  detail,  were  spoilt  hopelessly  and 
irretrievably  wherever  coloured  decoration  bad 
been  applied.  Indeed,  so  utterly  base  were  the 
combination  and  tints  used,  that  he  conld  only 
accoant  for  it  by  the  fact  that  the  architect  must 
be  colour-blind.  The  failure  of  the  class  in 
question  was  due  entirely  to  the  apathy  shown 
by  the  members.  The  class  died  a natural  death, 
the  officers  only  being  present  at  its  final 
obsequies,  and  gave  it  decent  burial.  But  he 
hoped  it  would  be  disinterred  during  the  present 
session,  and  that  their  strenuous  efforts  would  be 
exei-ted  in  once  more  placing  this  among  the 
most  valuable  of  their  classes.  The  “ Sketch 
Book"  from  time  to  time  made  its  welcome 
appearance,  having  now  arrived  at  its  ninth 
volume,  576  plates  having  been  issued,  all  being 
studies  and  sketches  and  measured  drawings  of 
old  work.  These  plates  were  in  themselves  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  the  architecture  of  the  past 
fur  their  guidance  for  the  future.  As  regarded  the 
late  autumnal  excursion,  it  was  impossible  to 
overrate  the  value  that  this  was  in  an  educational 
sense  to  all  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  attend 
it.  In  December  they  were  to  have  a paper  by 
Mr.  Sharpe,  who  personally  conducted  the  ex- 
cursion, regarding  the  autumnal  tour,  which  was 
to  be  illustrated  by  sketches  made  by  the  mem- 
bers. That  evening  promised  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  series,  and  he  was  glad 
that  they  would  have  that  opportunity  of  testi- 
fying  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Sharpe. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  voluntary 
architectural  examinations,  Mr.  Birch  went  on 
to  say,  that  forty-three  out  of  about  sixty  candi- 
dates  who  had  passed  were  members  of  the 


Architectural  Association.  For  his  part,  he 
believed  strongly  in  architectural  examinations, 
but  not  in  voluntary  ones.  The  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  was  a body  they  looked  up 
to  with  great  respect,  as  the  representative  of 
the  profession,  to  form  their  laws  and  pi-otect 
their  interests.  It  possessed  a charter  of  in- 
corporation, was  under  Royal  patronage,  and  had 
all  the  ddat  with  which  the  high  professional 
ability  of  its  members  surrounded  it.  He  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  Royal  Institute, 
feeling  that  students  required  something  more 
than  seeing  their  names  enrolled  in  the  scanty 
list  of  candidates  who  had  passed  and  received 
a certificate,  proposed  that  in  future  a candi- 
date who  had  passed  in  both  divisions  should, 
on  becoming  a member,  be  entitled  to  the 
designation  of  graduate  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  ; in  other  words,  might  add 
G.R.I.B.A.  after  his  name,  instead  of  F.  or  A. 
R.I.B.A.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  general 
public  would  be  equally  impressed  with  letters 
of  such  mysterious  meaning,  but  it  was  not  bis 
intention  to  raise  a laugh  about  this.  He  be- 
lieved firmly  iu  an  " examination,"  and  every 
step  taken  by  the  Institute  towards  this  de- 
sirable end  deserved  not  only  their  sympathy, 
but  tbeir  active  co-operation.  He  knew  that 
there  were  difficulties  almost  insuperable  in  the 
way  with  regard  to  this  subject,  but  he  wa.s 
sure  that  eventually  they  would  disappear,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  would  nn  architectural 
examination  be  satisfactory,  and  would  add  to 
the  confidence  which  they  desired  the  public  to 
have  in  their  ability. 

Reviewing  their  position  as  a recognised  body, 
they  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves. 
Their  finances,  though  capable  of  improvement 
in  the  particular  already  referred  to,  were  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  Their  classes  continued  to  be 
well  attended,  and 

“ Something  attempted,  something  done," 

might  be  said  of  all ; their  numbers  steadily  in- 
creasing.  Ho  was  aware  that  there  were  still  a 
large  number  of  architectural  students  who 
held  aloof,  partly  from  ignorance  of  what  they 
were  doing  and  of  what  they  might  obtain  by 
joining  their  ranks,  and  partly  from  an  exalted 
idea  of  their  own  self-sufficieney.  To  tho  former 
they  were  ready  to  extend  the  right  hand  of 
good  fellowship,  and  would  welcome  them  gladly 
amongst  them.  To  the  latter  he  would  say  that 
he  was  only  too  happy  to  find  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  learning  one’s  profession  more 
thoroughly  outside  these  walls  than  his  experi- 
ence gave  any  credit  for. 

As  regarded  the  architectural  doings  of  their 
neighboura  across  the  Channel,  there  was  a re- 
markable institution  in  France  still  existing,  and 
that  was  the  Commission  of  Ancient  Monuments. 
This  was  a Government  affair,  and  was  under 
the  control  of  a Minister,  who  seemed  to  combine 
in  his  own  person  the  offices  and  duties  which  in 
England  were  relegated  to  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Board  of  Works  and  to  the  Privy- 
Council  on  Education,  and  to  one  or  two  other 
Boards;  he  was  called  the  Minister  of  tho 
Interior.  The  organisation  of  this  department 
seemed  to  have  been  the  work  of  one  whose 
recent  loss  France  still  mourned,  M.  Guizot. 
The  idea  was  due  to  him  that  ancient  buildings 
of  all  epochs  still  remaining  should  be  inven- 
toried, and  a regular  classified  list  made  of  tbem. 
Drawings  of  the  most  accurate  description  should 
be  made  of  their  existing  state,  and,  where  ruin 
was  imminent,  small  sums  of  money,  granted  by 
Government,  should  defray  the  expenses  of  put- 
ting them  in  repair.  This  was  only  a brief  out- 
line  of  this  Commission  of  Historical  Monuments, 
for  the  plan  as  originally  proposed  by  M.  Guizot 
had  since  been  considerably  modified  in  some 
' particulars  and  extended  in  others.  There  had 
been  an  attempt  in  England  to  get  a similar 
Commission  appointed,  but  he  regretted  to  say 
it  was  unsuccessful,  though  -warmly  supported 
by  some  very  influential  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  However,  he  hoped  to 
see  the  effort  renewed,  and,  perhaps,  this 
time  with  more  success.  It  acquired  a good 
many  efforts  to  get  the  House  of  Commons 
to  consider  measures  of  this  kind.  Among  the 
many  exquisite  drawingssent  to  England  through 
the  exertions  of  this  Commission,  it  was  difficult 
to  say  which  were  the  most  beautiful.  Those  who 
saw  them  at  the  Exhibition,  be  was  sure  would 
endorse  this.  The  drawings  of  Mont  S.  Michel 
alone  were  worth  any  money  to  see,  as  were 
those  of  St.  Nectaire,  Puy  le  Dome,  the  Chape!  at 
Vincennes,  the  latter  set  being  noticeable  for  the 
style  in  which  they  were  drawn  more  resembling 
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whab  they  were  accustomed  to  do  here.  It 
struck  him,  after  looking  at  all  these  representa- 
tions of  old  work,  and  the  wonderful  field  for 
study  thus  so  readily  at  hand  that  French  archi- 
tects had,  that  when  a new  cathedral  was  wanted 
at  Marseilles  they  should  have  chosen  such  a 
design  and  erected  such  a building  as  they 
appeared  to  have  done.  Drawings,  models,  and 
photographs  were  exhibited  in  large  numbers, 
and  iu  all  there  was  not  a single  feature  to 
redeem  the  innate  ugliness  of  the  design,  at  once 
heavy  and  fussy,  with  a fa<;ade  recalling  a rail- 
way  station  and  a Turkish  mosque.  It  was 
utterly  without  that  dignity  and  stern  expression 
of  repose  so  imperative  ina  Christian  cathedral. 
They  were  subject  to  fashions  in  architecture, 
and  perhaps  be  ought  to  be  more  lenient,  but 
why  French  architects  should  have  adopted  the 
llomanesque  and  left  out  the  best  features  of 
Itomanesque,  like  the  play  of  “Hamlet”  with 
Hamlet  left  out,  puzzled  him.  He  had  already 
expressed  the  hope  that  such  a Commission  of 
Ancient  Historical  Monuments  might  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of 
this  country.  Of  what  immense  value  it  would 
be  here  to  bave  all  their  existing  buildings 
possessing  any  historical  and  architectural 
interest,  thus  preserved  from  further  injury,  and 
protected  from  private  greed  or  public  improve- 
ment. The  very  name  of  the  latter  conjured  up 
innumerable  instances  of  wonderful  advantages 
to  be  accrued,  of  magnificent  thoroughfares 
which  the  pedestrian  shunned,  and  where 
vehicles  were  not.  An  instance  of  this  occurred 
to  him  then, — Northumberland  House.  He  did 
not  wish  them  to  assume  that  this  building  was 
one  that  he  considered  as  being  worthy  of  a 
place  on  a list  of  aucient  historical  monuments 
to  be  preserved.  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  it 
was  an  historical  monument,  aud  he  much  re- 
gretted its  removal ; but  the  public  improve- 
ment to  be  hereafter  effected,  in  which,  of 
course,  “ the  finest  site  in  Europe”  was  dragged 
into  discussion,  gave  it  popularity  in  the  eyes 
of  a tax.paying  community,  was,  after  all, 
questionable.  Looking  at  the  plan  proposed,  and 
knowing  intimately  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood, it  did  seem  marvellous  that  such  a scheme 
should  have  passed  without  any  opposition. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  if  some  ancient  building, 
possessing  great  historic  and  artistic  interest,  say, 
the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Rouncival,  which  once  stood 
ontheverysite.had  been  there,  it  would  have  been 
as  ruthlessly  levelled  to  the  ground  as  the  Town, 
house  of  the  Percies.  This  mania  for  destruction 
on  the  plea  of  public  improvement,  so  rife  at  the 
court  end  of  the  town,  had  communicated  itself 
to  the  City.  They  had  seen  several  churches 
demolished,  and  many  others  were  marked  for 
destruction.  The  removal  of  these  old  churches 
was  now  taken  quite  as  a matter  of  course  ; no 
one  minded.  It  must  be  fresh  in  their  recollec- 
tion how  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  day 
had  been  assailed  iu  articles  without  number; 
the  whole  wrathful  indignation  of  the  press  bad 
been  brought  to  bear  on  his  defenceless  bead. 
Reviewed  by  Ishmaels  of  the  profession,  con- 
demned in  the  columns  of  one  paper,  his  dismissal 
demanded  by  another.  They  asked  his  crime. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  in  favour  of  tamper- 
ing with  the  work  of  the  greatest  architect  who 
ever  lived.  There  was  also  another  fallacy  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  namely,  the  want  of 
unity  of  design  in  the  public  thoroughfares.  If 
they  believed  all  they  heard,  their  finest  streets 
were  irreparably  spoiled  through  this  important 
principle  not  having  been  attended  to.  Was  this 
want  of  unity  a fault  ? He  could  not  think  so. 
They  had  streets  where  this  idea  had  been 
carried  out,  and  Eegent-street,  King  William, 
street,  City,  and  Moorgate-street,  were  the 
painful  results.  Uniformity  of  design  had  been 
tried  under  the  most  favourable  auspices  in  the 
new  streets  and  boulevards  of  Paris,  and  even 
there,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a clear 
atmosphere,  and  strong  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  it  still  failed  to  commend  itself  to  bis 
taste.  Let  them  turn  to  the  London  streets, 
where  this  principle  had  not  been  attended  to, 
and  where  the  glorious  system  of  narrow 
frontages  and  doing  that  which  was  right  in  their 
own  eyes,  of  shooting  up  beyond  their  next-door 
neighbour,  or  modestly  nestling  under  his  shadow, 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter  without  the  advan- 
tage of  a clear  atmosphere,  &c.  Was  the  result 
unpleasing  ? Not  in  his  eyes,  and  he  did  not 
think  in  the  eyes  of  those  present  who 
appreciated  the  picturesque. 

Passing  on  to  speak  of  the  question  of  com- 
petition,  the  President  went  on  to  say  that  com- 
petition was  the  “ curse  ” of  the  profession.  Let 


them  take  an  instance.  A church  was  to  be 
built,  and  a limited  number  of  architects  were 
asked  to  send  designs.  They  would  only  com- 
pete on  the  conditions  that  a professional  man 
of  known  ability  and  integrity  was  appointed 
judge.  The  committee  agreed,  the  designs  were 
sent  in,  and  the  award  arrived  at,  after  most 
careful  sifting  of  the  several  designs.  “ In  Me- 
moriam”  was  pub  first,  as  having  carefully  kept 
within  all  the  requirements  of  the  particulars 
supplied  as  to  cost,  accommodation,  &c.  The 
committee  reversed  this  decision,  put  it  on  one 
side,  and  chose  for  themselves,  out  of  four 
designs,  the  worst  and  the  most  expensive, — the 
one  that  they  liad  settled  all  along  should  have 
it.  No  fictitious  case,  again,  but  a fact.  He 
did  not  come  before  them  with  a remedy  for  all 
this ; tliey  had  the  remedy  themselves.  Be 
wise  and  save  their  labour,  their  toil,  and  their 
pains,  and  avoid  “competitions”;  never  miud 
how  tempting  the  bait,  join  not  the  swarm  of 
minnows.  In  conclusion,  he  said,  architecture 
was  making  real  and  rapid  progress;  sounder 
principles  were  daily  gaining  ground ; there  was 
a greater  demand  for  their  services.  They 
would  now  be  called  in  where,  only  a few  years 
ago,  it  would  never  have  entered  into  any 
one’s  brain  to  employ  them.  An  architect 
was  a man  whom  formerly  only  the  titled  and 
great  knew  anything  at  all  about.  He  might  have 
been  pedantic,  but  he  was  always  an  educated, 
refined,  and  travelled  gentleman,  who  could  give 
them  an  exact  copy  in  Portland  stone  or  cement 
of  any  temple  of  antiquity  they  had  a fancy  for. 
He  was  not  in  advance  of  his  times,  but  was 
equal  to  them ; and  now,  as  they  had  altered  so 
much,  and  construction,  through  the  use  of 
materials  now  employed,  had  altered  with  them, 
they  had  to  learn  more ; their  education  was  a 
matter  of  vital  necessity.  If  they  would  keep 
pace  with  the  times,  they  would  embrace  those 
opportunities  here  so  liberally  supplied.  Re- 
member that  life  is  short,  and  art  is  long,  and 
that  the  work  of  their  hands  and  labour  of  their 
brains  would  live  when  they  themselves  were 
forgotten : — 

“ Out  upon  Time,  it  will  leave  no  more 
Of  the  thiol's  to  come  than  the  things  before. 

Out  upon  Time,  who  for  ever  will  leave 
But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve, 

O’er  that  which  hath  been,  and  that  which  must  be. 
^Vhat  we  have  seen  our  sons  shall  see, 

Henmants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away, 

Fragments  of  stone,  rear’d  by  creatures  of  clay.” 

Mr.  Phcno  Spiers,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  president  for  his  address,  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  of  students  preparing 
themselves  for  examination  at  the  Institute,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that,[in  the  course  of  time, 
such  an  examination  would  be  indispensable, 
and  would  be  regarded  as  a mark  of  qualifica- 
tion  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Lacy  Ridge  having  seconded  the  motion, 
it  was  carried,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  IN  PARIS. 

The  state  of  civilisation  of  a people,  says  M. 
Belgrand,  the  engineer  who  presides  over  the 
waterworks  and  sewers  of  Paris,  is  indicated  by 
the  quantity  of  water  provided  by  the  antho- 
rities  for  each  inhabitant. 

In  Paris  the  total  quantity  is  considerable, 
not  less,  in  fact,  than  355,000  cubic  metres 
in  twenty-four  hours,  supplied  by  the  canal 
of  the  Oureq.  The  water  of  the  Seine  raised  by 
twelve  pumps,  that  of  the  Marne  elevated  by  the 
great  watei'works  of  Saint  Maur,  from  artesian 
wells,  from  the  fountains  of  Arcueil,  Rungis, 
Belleville,  Des  Pres  Saint-Gervais,  and  the  deri- 
vation  of  the  Dhnys.  The  derivation  of  the 
Vanne,  jnst  completed,  will  shortly  add  100,000 
metres  more  to  the  total. 

This  mass  of  water  is  distributed  in  Paris  by 
means  of  59  ornamental  fountains,  26  foun. 
tains  in  public  markets,  813  fountains,  plugs, 
<tc.,  for  public  use,  4,500  cocks  beneath  the 
pavement  for  flushing  the  gutters,  240 
hydrants  for  filling  wat^r-carts,  2,900  ditto  for 
watering  the  roads  with  hose  branch,  80  fire- 
plugs, 155  stations  for  supply  of  the  water- 
carriers,  681  urinals,  with  about  250  public 
offices,  50  religions  edifices,  250  schools  and 
colleges,  and  200  municipal  establishments. 
The  number  of  private  bouses  supplied  with 
water  is  only  yet  about  40,000. 

The  supply  of  water  is  stored  in  twelve  large 
reservoirs,  two  of  which,  namely,  those  of 
Menilmontant  and  Montsouris,  have  a capacity 
of  300,000  cubic  metres ; the  Passy,  BeUeville, 


Charonne.  Buttea-ChaumontjMonceaux,  Gentilly 
the  Pantheon,  Saint-Victor,  Racine,  Vaugirard, 
Montmartre,  and  Chilteau-de-Montmartre,  vary 
in  size  according  to  the  area  which  they  serve. 

Little  now  remains  to  be  done  to  give  to  ail 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.  The  grand  works  which  brought  the 
water  of  the  Dhuys  to  the  capital  have  long 
been  finished,  but  a few  supplementary  supplies 
have  still  to  be  diverted  into  the  great  conduit. 
The  Vanne  works  are  all  but  finished,  but  the 
upper  chamber  of  the  great  reservoir  of  Mont- 
Bouris  is  not  yet  available  on  account  of  the 
falling  in  of  the  nnfinished  vaultings  which  form 
the  roof,  but  the  restoration  is  nearly  completed. 

When  this  work  is  finished,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Vanne  are  all  brought  into  consumption, 
those  of  the  canal  of  the  Oureq,  which  are 
chemically  bad,  and  those  of  the  Seine  below 
Paris,  will  no  longer  be  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, but  only  for  the  streets,  sewers,  public 
fountains,  and  the  lakes  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

A curious  fact,  not  perhaps  generally  known 
in  England,  may  be  mentioned  here.  The 
artesian  well  at  Passy,  which  occupied  many 
years,  aud  cost  a large  sum  of  money  to  con- 
struct,  yields  water  at  a high  temperature,  and 
loaded  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  This 
is  the  more  extraordinary  as  there  is  no  other 
source  of  the  kind  in  Paris,  and  the  water  of 
another  and  much  older  artesian  well,  that  of 
Grenelle,  which  was  at  first  seriously  reduced  in 
amount  when  the  new  well  was  opened,  is  per- 
fectly sweet.  The  cost  and  the  results  of  arte- 
sian wells  have  caused  them  to  be  abandoned 
for  the  future  as  regards  the  public  supply.  Ic 
is  said  that  hot  baths  are  about  to  be  established 
around  the  Passy  well,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
render  the  Passy  waters  as  popular  as  Harrow- 
gate  or  Buxton. 

The  changes  above  mentioned  will  necessitate 
the  enlargement  of  a few  mains  and  the  shifting 
of  others,  when  every  inhabitant  of  Paris  will 
have  at  his  command  a supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
some water  carefully  filtered.  The  street  foun- 
tains,— hydrants, — from  which  the  poor  obtain 
their  supply  of  water,  are  to  be  increased  in 
number,  and  in  the  more  wealthy  parts  of  the 
city  water  will  doubtless  be  supplied  to  every 
floor  and  set  of  apartments,  as  it  has  been  for 
some  years  in  the  best  quarters. 

When  M.  Belgrand’s  system  shall  thus  have 
been  bronght  into  complete  action,  Paris  will 
have  a daily  supply  of  between  400,000  and 
500,000  cubic  metres  of  water,  and  each  in- 
habitant  may  consume  or  use  114  litres  a day, 
while  an  equal  quantity  will  be  devoted  to  the 
washing  of  his  house,  courtyard,  closets,  &c. 

Takenin  connexion  with  the  system  of  sewerage, 
this  supply  of  Paris  with  water  to  the  extent  of 
about  50  gallons  per  head  per  diem  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  boon  that  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
people  of  the  capital  for  centuries,  and  the 
reservoirs  of  Menilmontant  and  Montsouris  and 
the  conduits  which  bring  the  Dhuys  and  the 
Vanne  to  the  city  will  in  future  times  rank 
amongst  the  most  notable  monuments  of  France. 

England  was  long  ahead  of  Paris  in  respect  to 
the  supply  of  water,  but  our  neighbour  has  now 
surpassed  ns,  and  we  may  with  advantage  revise 
and  complete  our  system. 


COLOUR  IN  THE  STREETS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “ G.  M.,”  bewails 
with  great  justice  the  absence  of  colour  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  suggests  blood-red  bands 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  red  pillar-posts,  as  a relief 
to  the  sombre  effect  at  present  everywhere 
visible. 

To  go  a step  further,  it  appears  tome  that  we 
might  with  advantage  take  a lesson  from  our 
Continental  friends  in  this  respect.  Not  only  do 
they  study  the  effect  of  chiaroscuro  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  shop-wares  and  fittings,  so 
as  to  set  off  their  goods  to  the  best  advantage, 
but  entire  facades  are  painted  with  architraves, 
pediments,  pilasters,  cornices,  ornamental  panels, 
balustrades,  and  even  festoons  of  flowers,  so  as 
to  give  the  effect  of  a handsome  front  to  a 
building  which  is  devoid  of  a single  projecting 
ornament.  The  substitution  of  painting  for 
worked  stone  can  of  course  only  be  justified  on 
the  score  of  economy,  but  it  might  be  adopted 
as  a relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  general  aspect 
of  our  streets  to  a very  much  greater  extent 
than  it  is  at  present.  Glazed  tiles  would  greatly 
help  to  this  end  were  they  laid  in  string-coursep, 
or  in  the  frieze  of  cornices,  and  the  panels  of 
pilasters.  Chaiieleox. 
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“ INTERNATIONAL  PLAYING  CARDS.” 

Some  thirty  years  ago  "Felix  Sumraerley” 
thonght  of  producing  a pack  of  cards  in  which  the 
court  cards,  wliile  retaining  the  quaintness  of 
those  now  in  use,  which  seem  to  have  come  down 
I tous  from  the  time  ofllcnry  VII.  or  Henry  VIII., 
should  mark  the  date  of  their  make  by  the  in- 
troduction  of  portraits  of  the  reigning  kings  and 
queens.  His  desire  has  only  just  now,  by  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Reuben  Townroe,  and  Messrs. 
De  la  Rue  & Co.  been  carried  out.  There  might 
be  more  fun  and  more  force  in  them  than  we 
find,  or  they  might  have  been  made  to  approach 
as  works  of  art,  more  nearly  some  of  the  ancient 
cards,  especially  the  German.  The  object, 
however,  has  probably  been,  while  intro- 
I duoing  a little  novelty  to  avoid  producing 

I anything  to  distract  the  players’  attention.  The 
early  history  of  playing  cards  is  full  of  interest, 
involving  as  it  does  in  a remarkable  manner,  the 
I origin  of  engraving  and  printing.  One  hint  we 
I may  give  to  Messrs.  De  la  Rue.  The  aces  in  the 
\ pack  before  us  are  surrounded  with  a pattern  in 
I blue,  quite  different  from  all  the  other  cards. 
! This  should  be  altered,  as  at  present  the  merest 
! glance  over  the  top  of  an  adversary’s  hand 
I would  at  once  inform  a sharp  player  of  the 

! presence  of  these  very  powerful  members  of  the 
pack. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE 
J ARTISANS’,  LABOURERS’,  AND  GENER.AL 
I DWELLINGS  COMPANY’S  HOUSES. 

I APPLICATION  FOR  PARLIAMENTARY  POWERS, 

I For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a dispute 
i going  forward  between  the  Artisans’,  Labourers’, 
i and  General  Dwellings  Company  and  theWands- 

i worth  District  Board  of  Works  as  to  the  drainage 
of  the  company’s  houses  on  the  Shaftesbury 
d Park  Estate,  at  Lavender-bill,  Battersea,  which 
^ appears  to  have  determined  the  company  to 
:j  apply  to  Parliament  for  general  powers  as  to 
^ drainage.  They  have  given  notice  of  their 
i intention  to  seek  for  powers  in  the  next  Session, 
I to  authorise  them  to  drain  the  houses  erected  by 
q them  upon  any  lands  now  in  their  possession,  or 
;i  hereafter  to  be  by  them  acquired,  in  such  a 
d manner  as  to  them  may  seem  fit  for  securingthe 
a best  and  most  effectual  drainage  of  such  houses 
s and  buildings.  The  Bill  also  contains  a special 
d clause  sanctioning  the  system  of  drains  adopted, 
H and  now  in  use  on  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate, 
N and  authorising  its  continuance,  and  also  pro- 
d viding  for  the  connexion  of  the  drains  with  the 
• sewers  of  the  Wandsworth  District  Board.  A 
:l  further  clause  provides  for  the  settlement  by 
’i  arbitration  of  all  differences  between  the  com- 
j!  pany  and  the  Wandsworth  Board  as  to  the 
u drainage  of  tho  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  in 
h reference  to  which  a suit  in  Chancery  is  now 
j pending. 


SEWER-GAS  AND  WATER-TRAPS. 

Mr.  Henry  MAiTfiEWs,  of  Bristol,  writing  on 
the  subject  of  sewer  emanations  in  that  city, 
says : — “ It  may  startle  some  of  your  readers 
when  I state  that  I have,  as  they  can,  generated 
a sufliciency  of  gas  in  aivine-glass  to  pass  freely 
' through  such  a trap,  and  keep  up  the  regurgita- 

■ > tion  fur  a considerable  time.  I wish  to  point  out 

■ that  the  resisting  medium  in  the  trap  is  simply 
. the  perpendicular  height  of  water  from  the 
; bottom  of  the  injected  iron,  generally  1 in.  to 
i li  in.;  affording,  as  I think,  no  substantial 
i hindrance  to  a moderate  pressure  of  gas  finding 

its  way  through  this  slight  obstruction  into 

■ I houses,  especially  when  tempted  by  a higher 
: atmosphere  than  exists  in  the  sewer. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  whilst  the 
I temperature  of  our  sewers  is  low,  naturally,  and 
I under  such  circumstances,  decomposition  is  not 
I facilitated,  yet  there  is  constantly  taking  place 
: new,  unknown,  chemical  combinations — acci- 
dental  in  themselves — but,  at  tho  same  time, 

, these  may  and  do  give  off  deleterious  gases. 

The  excrement  of  a typhoid  patient  passing 
into  a sewer  will  certainly  give  off  more  or  less  of 
; tho  germs  of  that  disease,  and  these  only  require 
a sufficient  volume  of  gas  to  carry  them  into 
I the  house  which  offers  the  least  resistance  in 
1 the  shape  of  sewer-traps. 

Ventilating  pipes  or  shafts  are  of  no  value,  for, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  bo  of  any  value  they 
must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  reduce  the  pressure  ' 
of  gas  in  the  sewer  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
I the  possibility  of  its  entry  by  the  weakest  sewer- 
. trap  in  the  bouse;  and,  in  the  next  place,  sup-i 


posing  you  have  reduced  yonr  sewer-gas  to  such 
a pressure  by  passing  it  off  through  ventilating 
shafts,  you  have  diffused  whatever  germs  of 
disease  may  be  contained  in  it  throughout  the 
neighbourhood. 

Remember,  you  have  not  destroyed  the  germs 
of  disease,  you  have  only  diffused  them.” 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

A NEW  school  was  opened  in  Clerkenwell  on 
Saturday  last  by  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T., 
situate  in  Eagle-court,  near  St.  Jobn’s-lane,  and 
notfarfrora  Farringdon. street  Station.  The  build, 
ing  consists  of  two  stories,  the  ground  floor  being 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  infants,  with  a covered 
playground  attached,  and  the  first  floor  to  the 
boys  and  girls,  each  department  consisting  of  a 
large  schoolroom  and  three  class-rooms.  These 
are  approached  by  a doable  staircase  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  with  ample  lavatory  and 
cloak-room  accommodation.  The  plan  is  some, 
what  like  an  elongated  of  a plain  but  sub- 
stantial elevation,  faced  with  picked  stocks,  and 
red  brick  dressings  ; and  the  schools  will  contain 
301  infants,  210  boys,  and  210  girls — 721  in  all. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  of  tho  School 
Board  ; and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Wigmore,  of 
Fulham,  Mr.  R.  Ayres  being  clerk  of  works. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  was  a little  under 
4,5001.  


BRONZE  DOORS,  BUENOS  AYRES. 

Messrs.  Bijnnett  & Co.  say, — In  yonr  im- 
pression of  November  7th,  you  give  an  account 
of  the  “Provincial  Bank  at  Buenos  Ayres,”  just 
erected  from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  refer 
to  the  principal  entrance,  which  consists  of  three 
massive  bronze  doors. 

As  these  doors,  we  believe,  are  the  largest  ever 
made  in  bronze  metal,  we  think  your  readers  may 
feel  interested  with  a few  facts. 

The  openings  for  these  doors  were  each 
17  ft.  4i  in.  high,  by  7 ft.  1 in.  wide,  semi- 
circular  headed.  The  whole  of  the  front  of  the 
doors  is  very  richly  ornamented,  chased  and 
burnished  in  every  prominent  part. 

As  each  door  was  made,  we  erected  it,  and 
notwithstanding  the  great  weight,  it  was  easily 
opened  or  shot. 

The  weight  of  each  is  as  follows  : — Bronze 
metal,  55  cwt. ; wood  core,  12  cwt. ; iron  frame, 
21  cwt.  The  total  weight  of  one  door  and  frame 
thus  is  nearly  4^  tons. 


PROPOSED  NEW  ‘WORKS  AT  THE  FOREIGN 
CATTLE  MARKET. 

The  Corporation  intend  to  make  application  in 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament  for  powers  to 
make  new  approaches,  and  widen  and  construct 
new  streets  leading  to  the  market.  The  pro- 
posed works  include  the  widening  of  the  whole 
of  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the 
gate  at  the  north-western  corner,  and  also  the 
construction  of  an  entirely  new  street,  com- 
mencing at  the  termination  of  the  road  as 
widened,  and  terminating  in  Victoria-road.  The 
Bill  also  provides  for  establishing  slaughter- 
houses  at  the  market,  and  for  the  sale  of  hides 
and  offal.  The  Bill  further  provides  for  the 
disposal  of  those  portions  of  the  lands  and 
buildings  at  the  market  which  were  erected 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Animals  Contagions 
Diseases  Act.  The  Bill  also  includes  powers 
with  reference  to  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market 
at  Islington,  and  the  closing  of  the  hide-market 
at  Leadenhall  Market,  a main  provision  being  the 
removal  of  the  hide-market  from  Leadenhall  to 
the  Cattle  Market  at  Islington. 


CABMEN’S  RESTS. 

Wolverhampton. — A public  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Town-hall,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
to  the  public  authorities  of  the  borough  two  Cab- 
men’s Rests.  Ono  of  the  structures  was  drawn 
up  opposite  the  Town-hall,  and  was  an  object  of 
attraction  to  a numerous  and  popular  gather- 
ing.  It  is  constructed  of  wood,  roofed  with 
galvanised  iron,  precisely  upon  the  model  of 
the  shelters  provided  for  the  cab-stands  at  Bir- 
mingham. The  upper  portion  of  the  rests  being 
glazed  with  stout  glass,  the  cabmen  can  take 
their  rest  and  keep  their  eyes  upon  their  cabs 
with  equal  facility,  while  gas  and  fire  and  all 
needful  conveniences  for  cooking  dinner  or  tea 
complete  the  comfort  of  the  whole. 


Walsall. — Mr.  J.  Brewer  threw  open  tho  “cab- 
men’s rest”  erected  by  him  on  the  stand  near 
the  Railway  Station,  and  invited  the  men  te 
take  possession  and  nee  it.  He  referred  to  th© 
legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Conncil  under- 
taking the  charge  of  the  rest,  and  said  that 
under  these  circumstances  he  would  meet  any 
deficiency  that  might  remain  after  the  men  had 
themselves  contributed  towards  the  expenses  of 
its  maintenance.  Tho  men  very  warmly  thanked 
Mr.  Brewer  for  his  kindness,  and  presented  him 
with  an  address  containing  a formal  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  gratitude. 


STATE  OF  KIMBLE  CHURCH. 

Sir, — Passing,  the  other  day,  through  the 
hamlet  of  Kimble,  Bucks,  I could  not  help 
noticing  the  ruinons  state  of  the  church. 
Besides  other  signs  of  decay  and  neglect,  I 
observed  in  the  roof  of  the  chancel,  on  both  its 
sides,  a nnmber  of  openings,  some  of  these 
1 ft.  in  length,  and  that  the  wall  of  this  portion 
of  the  building,  notwithstanding  its  massive 
character,  is  cracked  from  the  coping  to  the 
ground. 

Kimble  Church,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  Chiltern  Hills,  skirted  by  the  Ikeneld-way, 
near  White  Leaf-cross,  is  a very  old,  narrow 
building,  apparently  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  retains  traces  showing  that  it  was  once  cared 
for  and  more  honoured  by  some  who  have  found 
a tomb  in  the  solitude  of  its  churchyard. 

Upon  inquiry  there  I was  told  that  tho 
parishioners  were  now  too  poor  to  restore  it. 
My  informants,  who  seemed  really  in  trouble  on 
tbe  subject,  added  that  the  church  of  Great 
Kimble  was  little  less  dilapidated. 

A small  amount  would  sufficiently  repair 
the  roof  to  sffve  the  walls  and  chancel  from 
further  damage.  If  you  would  kindly  make 
known  these  facts,  the  means  will  no  longer  be 
wanting. 

Kimble  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most 
remote  events  in  English  history,  of  which  there 
are  still,  or  were  in  1840,  after  the  lapse  and 
decay  of  nineteen  centuries,  several  evidences  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  old  records  it  is  called 
Kunebet,  from  Kunebella,  or  Cymbeline,  the 
British  king,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book.  James  R.  Forster. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  EMIGRATION. 

Sir, — The  scheme  and  outline  prospectus  for  a 
company  as  above,  by  “ A Lover  of  Progeea,”  in 
yonr  last,  is  hitting  tbe  right  nail  on  the  bead, 
and  will  serve  to  open  np,  I hope,  a question 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  others,  besides 
the  farmers  and  tradesmen  he  speaks  of  as 
suitable  co-partners.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  will  provide  a hopeful  future  for  many  a 
weary  clerk  in  this  great  motrojiolis,  pining  at 
present  under  the  grinding  effects  of  competition, 
toiling  through  a prospectless  life  of  routine 
work,  which  barely  brings  him  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  to  say  nothing  of  pro- 
viding  suitably  for  wife  and  family,  if  he  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  possess  these  treasures  in  this 
over.erowded  country;  ever  building  up  the 
fortune  of  his  employer,  but  never  laying  so  much 
as  the  foundalion-stoue  of  his  own ; working 
ceaselessly,  or  with  very  few  intervals  for  relaxa- 
tion, at  a business  or  profession  for  which  he  is 
possibly  ill-fitted,  and  therefore  loathes  all  the 
more,  and  longs  for  some  duty  that  shall  make 
use  of  his  manly  proportions,  or  develope  the 
latent  powers  of  muscle  and  sinew  which  he 
possesses,  but  which  are  quite  lost  to  himself 
and  society  in  his  present  sphere,  and  are  hid,  as 
it  were  “ under  a bushel.” 

The  question  has  been  frequently  brought 
forward,  “ What  can.  be  doue  to  assist  the  count- 
loss  numbers  of  ill-paid  clerks,  iu  commercial 
and  professional  circles,  especially  when  from 
any  cause  thrown  out  of  employment.” 

This  Co-operative  Emigration  Company  might, 
perhaps,  be  just  the  thing  that  is  wanted,  and 
would  eventually  become  an  extensive  concern, 
batches  of  emigrants  going  off  from  time  to  time 
to  different  colonies,  or  to  the  United  States,  as 
their  tastes  might  lead  them  after  due  considera- 
tion. 

The  New  Zealand  climate  is  one  that  I should 
recommend  to  Englishmen,  as  being  free  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  met  with  elsewhere, 
and  the  Government  of  this  colony  offers  induce- 
ments in  tbe  way  of  twenty  acres  of  laud  free  to 
every  emigrant  paying  his  passage  out  from 
.England,  and  good  Government  land  can  be 
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bought  from  11.  to  3?.  per  acre,  according  to 
situation. 

Further  information  on  this  colony  might  be 
gained  by  a visit  to  the  Agent-General  for  Now 
Zealand,  at  7,  Westminster-chambers,  Victoria- 
street,  S.W. ; and  by  the  perusal  of  a two-penny 
pamphlet,  to  be  had  there  or  through  5lr.  G. 
Street,  30,  Cornbill,  E.C.,  called  ” Notes  on  New 
Zealand,”  by  the  Eev.  P.  Barclay.  Other  books 
could  be  named,  but  I cannot  now  enter  into 
further  details,  but  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to 
assist  “ the  ball  in  rolling,”  believing  it  to  be  the 
very  thing  required  at  the  present  time. 

W.  n.  E. 


CONDITION  OF  LONDON  BAKEHOUSES. 

Sir, — I lay  before  you  for  publication  a state- 
ment concerning  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
places  wherein  is  manufactured  the  broad  on 
which  we  live ; in  which  the  ferment  (a  liquid 
from  which  the  bread  is  made)  stands  for  hours 
exposed  to  air — often  very  impure  air — or,  at 
most  covered,  only  by  a sack  over  the  tub  which 
contains  it.  One  place  I have  recently  left  has 
a water-closet,  a place  where  is  thrown  all  the 
ashes  and  other  refuse  of  the  house  (lodgers 
upstairs),  and  a five-hole  sink,  under  which 
passed  the  whole  drainage  of  the  house.  Acts 
of  Parliament,  we  know,  forbid  all  these,  and  a 
sanitary  inspector  is  paid  to  see  to  these  things, 
but  where  is  he  ? The  Bakehouse  Regulation 
Act  orders  the  whitewashing  of  bakehouses  every 
six  months,  but  I know  of  no  place  where  it  is 
done  ; many  of  them  are  in  a filthy  condition, 

One  I worked  at  near  Charing-croas  had  a 
water-closet  in  it ; and  in  one  corner  was  a 
“ plug  ” for  keeping  out  the  Thames  during  high 
tide ; thus  retaining  the  drainage  of  the  house 
for  an  hour  or  two.  On  the  removal  of  the  plug 
all  the  drainage  of  the  house  passed  a hole  about 
a foot  square,  accompanied  with  the  usual  smell 
of  sewage.  V'hat  fate  might  we  expect  if  any- 
body had  a contageous  disease  in  the  house  ? 

Another  place  bad  a water-closet  in  the  bake, 
house  without  a syphon-pipe  j in  other  words, 
the  pipe  led  straight  down  into  the  sewer,  which 
was  directly  underneath,  and  the  water  appa- 
ratus out  of  repair,  aud  not  useable. 

A fourth  had  a dustbin  across  the  area  (about 
3 yards  from  the  bakehouse)  under  the  following 
circumstances.  The  hakehouse-door  opened  into 
the  area,  across  one  end  of  which  is  the  water- 
tank,  which  used  to  overflow  when  the  water 
came  in ; the  trapped  sink  was  not  sufficient  to 
carry  this  into  the  drain,  and  it  used  to  flow  into 
the  cellar  (down  two  steps),  where  the  ashes,  &c., 
were  thrown.  The  cellar  was  large  and  not  often 
emptied,  and  the  dustmen  had  to  cross  the  bake- 
bouse  with  the  refuse.  Imagine  the  stench  to 
which  the  dough  and  ferments  (liquid)  of  which 
your  bread  is  made  aro  exposed. 

I do  not  complain  of  the  ill-vcntilated  state  of 
most  bakehouses,  as  I am  sure,  from  experience, 
that  bakers  would  not  admit  much  cold  air  into 
the  bakehouses  for  fear  of  checking  fermenta- 
tion, but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  means  of  pre- 
serving their  health  should  be  denied  them. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  bedrooms,  many  of 
which  are  not  compliant  with  the  Bakehouse 
Regulation  Act.  Again  I ask,  where  are  the 
inspectors  ? T. 


MARGATE  DRAINAGE  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — It  appears  to  me  that  as  far  as  the 
competitors  are  concerned  we  are  now  in  pre- 
oisely  the  same  position  in  which  we  ought  to 
have  started  twelve  months  ago. 

We  noiv  know  what  we  ought  to  have  been 
told  then, — that  irrigation  is  not  desirable,  but 
that  the  tnost  advisable  method  of  sewage 
disposal  for  Margate  is  to  discharge  it  into  the 
sea  at  ” Botany  Bay,” — a point  then  as  well 
known  as  now  as  being  an  unobjectionable  site 
for  the  outfall. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  (architect),  in  a letter  to  the 
Builder,  of  August  8th,  notices  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  information  required  by 
competitors  as  one  of  the  great  evils  of  com- 
petitions. Of  wbat  use  is  it  for  an  engineer  to 
waste  his  time  in  devising  an  irrigation  scheme 
or  on  the  detail  of  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  town  sewerage, — when  irrigation  is  never 
intended  to  be  adopted  and  hia  sewer  arrange- 
ments will  never  be  appreciated, — for  tho  whole 
point  turns  upon  the  disposal  question. 

Instead  of  each  competitor  being  afforded  the 
ntmost  information  he  can  desire,  each  is 
regarded  with  distrust  and  suspicion  when  ho 
^ks  a question,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  gain 


secret  information, — beyond  what  is  fair  to  hia 
brother  competitors, — to  get  the  better  of  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  every  facOity  and  informa- 
tion was  given  to  competitors.  It  might  be 
thought  so  by  some;  for  instance,  by  those  two 
fortunate  competitors  who  had  the  “ tip  ” to 
discharge  into  the  sea  at  the  Botany  Bay. 

The  mayor  very  kindly  drove  me  round  the 
town,  as  probably  he  did  others.  Tho  surveyor 
answered  certain  questions  put  to  him,  but  never 
volunteered  a single  statement  of  any  kind.  I 
asked  whether  there  was  any  place  where  the 
sewage  could  be  discharged  into  the  sea  without 
becoming  a nuisance.  I was  told  none  was 
known,  but  I must  find  out  for  myself.  Now  it 
must  have  been  known  that  this  " Botany  Bay  ” 
was  available,  and  I say  all  wo  competitors  ought 
to  have  had  this  pointed  out  to  ns,  with  the 
option  of  devising  a better  scheme  if  we  could. 
It  may  be  said  I am  jealous  of  the  two  com- 
petitors  whose  designs  have  been  deemed  first 
and  second  best,  and  I do  not  attempt  to  deny 
it.  I am  jealous  and  annoyed  that  the  mere  idea 
(the  discharge  into  the  sea  at  Botany  Bay) 
should  bear  the  palm.  I have  not  heard  it 
said  that  the  sewer  arrangements  shown  by 
“Economy”  and  “ C.E.”  are  better  than  the 
others,  but  I have  heard  that  the  scheme  of  the 
one  who  was  nominated  for  the  first  premium 
could  not  be  carried  out  under  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  his  estimate.  I think,  therefore,  that 
now  we  know  what  the  Town  Council  really  do 
wish  for  (the  discharge  into  the  sea)  ; we  ought 
all  to  be  allowed  to  give  our  views  on  the 
matter,  and  start  fair,  with  the  same  informa- 
tion  vouchsafed  to  each.  No  need  for  plans  to 
be  under  motto,  but  let  oaoh  engineer  compete 
in  his  own  name. 

Charles  W.  Whitaker  (“  Westjiixster  ”). 


ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

SiK, — I am  obliged  by  “Assistant  Secretary's"  letter, 
reply  to  my  inquiry  ns  to  .whether  the  Museum  is 
open  on  Saturday  evenings. 

Surely  six  o'clock  is  an  early  hour  for  closing  on  that 
ight? 

As  a journeyman  carver  in  London— that  was  before  the 
Architeciurul,  Museum  at  Tufton-atreet  existed,— it  was 
very  seldom  I missed  " getting  in"  a long  Saturday  night 
in  the  Art  Library,  or  the  corridor  close  by,  where  the 
casts  where  hung,  at  South  Kensington,  and  I remember 
that  when  the  gong  went  at  ton  o'clock,  I used  to  come 
away  most  ruefully. 

Has  tho  expense  of  gas,  ic,,  anything  to  do  with  the 
closing  of  the  Museum  at  an  earlier  hour  than  South 
Kensington  ? 

Saturday  night  is  assuredly  tho  most  popular  one  .at  the 
latter  place,  and  hence  the  inference  that  it  should  be  the 
same  at  Tufton-atreet,  did  opporlunity  allow. 

My  business  being  almost  altogether,  at  present,  a 
country  one,  it  happens  that  neither  my  assistants  nor 
myself  have  many  chances  for  using  the  Museum.  Perhaps 
we  are  more  fortunate  than  some  ofonr  London  brethren, 
however,  as  we  get  greater  facilities  for  being  in  and  about 
the  dear  old  cathedrals  themselves,  and  this  privilege  we 
prize  not  a little. 

If,  however,  I may  infer  economy  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  early  Saturday  closing,  I shall  really  be  very  glad 
to  subscribe  one  or  two  guineas  per  annum,  if  a few  other 
readers  will  do  the  same,  and  thus  a sufficient  .sum  might 
reaJUy  be  realised  to  pay  the  extra  gas-bill. 

Then,  the  wealth  of  architectural  detail  the  Museum 
contains  will  be  accessible  to  all  classes,  and  I think  may 
not  prove  the  least  attractive  item  that  the  metropolitan 
programme  presents  to  her  children  for  their  Saturday 
evening  digestion,  Haert  Hrws, 


BUILDER  CHARGING  FOR  PLANS  OF 
HOUSES. 


Thb  case  of  Cnppy  v.  Hudson,  heard  at  the  Shoreditch 
County  Court,  is  one  of  some  interest  to  builders. 

The  plaintifii  a builder,  claimed  91.  for  drawing  plans 
and  elevations  for  two  houses,  that  were  built  on  freehold 
land  belonging  to  the  defendant,  near  to  Denmark-terraco, 
Victoria  Park. 

The  plaintilT's  evidence  in  chief  and  cross-examination 
showed,  that  ho  had  done  building  work  for  Mr.  Hudson 
for  some’years,  and  had  received  payment  for  three  houses. 
It  was  not  usual  in  the  building  trade  to  charge  for  plans 
of  honses,  when  the  builder  who  drew  the  plans  had  to 
execute  the  work,  and  be  had  not  charged  for  the  plans  of 
the  three  houses  he  had  built  for  Mr.  Hudson  previously. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  another  builder  was  em- 
ployed, and  he  considered  himself  justified  in  charging  for 
(he  plans  he  had  prepared  according  to  order. 

The  first  plan  in  tho  present  case  he  drew  was  not 
exactly  what  the  defendant  required,  but  that  had  been 
modified,  and  new  plans  made,  according  to  which  the 
houses  were  built  by  another  builder.  The  houses  were 
in  a row  with  other  houses,  but  not  upon  the  same  plan. 

Counsel  for  the  defendant,  in  his  address  to  tlse 
jury,  stated  he  should  prove  that  the  plaintiff  was 
merely  asked  to  prepare  a rough  sketch,  not  an  archi- 
tect's drawing  and  elevation  of  the  houses  to  be  erected, 
and  it  was  monstrous  for  a builder  to  assume  the  status  of 
an  architect  by  merely  drawing  a rough  sketch  for  n.-w 
buildiogs.  He  called  the  defendant,  who  fiatly  denied 
giving  orders  to  tho  plaintilf  to  prepare  plana,  but  had 
merely,  as  hia  former  builder,  asked  Mr.  Cuppy  for  a 
rough  sketch,  and  when  the  plans  were  brought  to  him, 
he  at  once  said  they  were  of  no  use  to  him  whatever. 
The  plaintiff  then  asked  witness  to  take  the  plans  home, 
aud  show  them  to  his  wife,  upon  which  witness  replied, 
that  hia  wife  never  troubled  herself  about  plans  or  eleva. 
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tions,  and  that  the  plans  were  not  at  all  what  he  wanted. 
The  plaintiff  thrust  the  plans  under  witness's  arm,  and 
said,  “Take  them  home;  1 shall  not  charge  you  for  them." 
That  was  while  the  bouses  were  being  built,  and  he  con- 
sidered the  plaintiffhad  no  claim  upon  him.  Tho  houses 
were  built,  but  not  on  the  plans  of  the  plaintiff. 
It  was  only  when  the  plaintiff  saw  the  houses  being 
built,  and  another  builder  employed,  that  he  turned 
round  and  demanded  91.  for  worthless  plans. 

Witnesses  were  called  in  support  ot  defendant's  case, 
and  also  to  prove  the  usage  of  the  trade. 

Thejury  gave  averdict  for  the  defendant,  and  the  judge 
allowed  full  costs. 


- INFRINGEMENT  OF  “THE  BRISTOL 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT,  1847.” 

Ix  October,  1974,  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  an  appeal 
case  was  heard  before  the  Recorder, — brought  by  Mr. 
John  Harper,  millwright,  of  Bedmioster  Parade,  Bristol, 
against  the  decision  of  the  magistrates, — who  had  con- 
victed him  in  a penalty  of  409.,  and  costs,  for  omitting  to 
fix  stone  jambs  and  an  iron  door  to  an  opening  in  a party 
wall. 

Mr.  Mureh,  instruoted  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Brown,  appeared 
for  Mr.  Harper;  aud  Mr.  Norris,  instructed  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Heaven  (clerk  to  the  Improvement  Com- 
mittee) appeared  for  the  district  surveyor  (Mr.  Josiah 
Thomas).  The  facts  of  the  case,  as  stated  in  court, 
were  these Harper  drew  a door-opening  in  a cer- 
tain interior  divisional  wall,  opening  from  a room  on  the 
ground-floor  into  a hauling  way.  The  divisional  wall 
divided  the  tenement  into  separate  premises,  there  being 
separate  doors  and  separate  staircases;  the  said  wall  was 
also  carried  up  throu^  the  roof  and  properly  coped.  The 
district  surveyor  requested  that  the  saiS  opening  be  pro- 
vided with  an  iron  door  and  door-frame,  and  stone-jambs, 
head,  &c.,  tho  wallbeing  a party  wall. 

On  the  opposite  side  it  was  contended  that  the  wall  was 
only  a divisional  wall;  that  the  house  was  rated  as  one 
only,  and  numbered  as  one ; and  tho  builder  was  brought 
to  prove  that  it  was  built  for  one,  and  therefore  the  wall  in 
question  could  not  bo  a party  wall.  On  the  first  hearing 
of  the  case,  the  magistrates  having  viewed  the  site.  Harper 
was  convicted  in  the  penally  of  408.,  au<i  costs.  At  the 
Sessions  the  Recorder  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 
magistrates.  The  appellant  to  pay  all  costs. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Buddoclc  Church. — A large  window  bas  been  i 
added  to  this  eburob,  which  is  a tbree-ligbb  : 
ornamental  window  with  figures  introduced.  In  t 
the  centre  light  is  depicted  our  Saviour,  and  in  i 
each  of  the  side  lights  are  represented  two  : 
acts  of  mercy.  This  window  was  furnished  by  ' 
Messrs.  Cox  & Sons. 

St.  Qiles's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh. — The  re-  • 
storation  of  the  choir  of  St.  Giles’s,  completed  ) 
about  twelve  months  ago,  is  being  followed  up  ) 
by  the  substitution  of  painted  glass  for  the  present  t 
plain  windows.  A committee  specially  appointed  1 
arranged  a plan  by  which  the  choir  windows,  , 
nine  in  number,  should  be  devoted  to  New  ; 
Testament  subjects,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
public  was  invited  in  the  way  of  contributing  a i 
series  of  memorial  windows.  Already  four  have  : 
been  taken  up  on  this  footing,  and  the  first  of  [ 
these  has  just  been  completed  by  Messrs.  James  3 
Ballantine  & Son.  This  is  the  first  window  on  the  3 
north  side  of  the  choir,  appropriated  on  the  com-  . 
mittoe’s  plan  to  the  nativity  and  early  life  of  our  r 
Lord.  The  execution  of  it  was  undertaken  by  » 
Mr.  Duncan  Monteith,  as  a memorial  of  his  late  3 
brother.  In  carrying  out  the  prescribed  design, 
Mr.  Ballantine,  jun.,  by  whom  we  believe  the  ^ 
drawings  were  made,  has  had  the  benefit  of  tho  o 
advice  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  Ilerdman, 
R.  S.  A.  Due  effect  has  been  given  to  what  is  under-  ,{- 
stood  to  have  been  the  desire  of  the  Ecclesiastical  ^ 
Commissioners  that  such  a tone  of  colour  should  1] 
be  adopted  as  would  admit  of  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  light  passing  through  the  i 
window.  A considerable  proportion  of  tho  ; 
design  is  accordingly  worked  ont  in  white  : 
and  silvery  gi’ey,  while  strong  colours  • 
are  sparingly  introduced.  The  style  adopted  d 
is  that  of  the  period  to  which  the  archi-  ■ 
tectnre  of  the  church  belongs.  In  the  ; 
three  upper  lights  is  placed  the  subject  of  i 
the  Nativity,  the  Holy  Family  filling  the  centre  : 
light,  while  that  on  the  spectator’s  left  is  occu-  • 
pied  with  the  adoration  of  the  Magi.  In  the  : 
tracery  above,  tho  star  of  Bethlehem  appears  in  r 
the  central  compartment,  the  choir  of  angels  ; 
being  represented  in  the  quatrefoils  on  either  i 
side.  The  three  lower  lights  of  the  window  are  i 
each  devoted  to  a separate  subject.  On  the  left 
is  the  Presentation  in  tho  Temple,  in  tho  centre  ( 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  on  the  right  the  < 
Disputation  with  tho  Doctors.  At  the  foot  ' 
appears, in  unobtrusive  characters, thededicatory  ) 
inscription.  The  second  window  in  the  series, 
being  that  devoted  to  the  Baptism,  Calling  of  the  i 
First  Apostles,  Fh’st  Miracle  at  Cana,  and  Heal-  1 
iug  the  Sick,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  family  ; 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Richardson,  as  a memorial  i 
of  him.  The  third,  which  is  immediately  over  ' 
the  Napier  tomb,  has  been  for  tho  present  re-  : 
served.  The  fourth  is  to  be  put  in  by  Messrs.  3 
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D.  & T.  Stevenson,  in  memory  of  tlieir  father, 
the  constructor  of  the  Bell  llock  Lighthouse ; 
and  the  next  in  order  being  that  at  the  north- 
east corner  looking  down  High-street,  has  been 
taken  in  hand  by  ex-Provost  Law.  The  designs 
for  all  these  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
committee,  and  are  now  in  course  of  execution. 

St.  Giles’s,  Ecadiiig. — A number  of  tho  friends 
of  the  Hev.  C.  H.  Travers  assembled  in  St. 
Giles’s  Hall,  Beading,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing to  him,  on  his  resignation  of  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Giles,  a memorial  window,  which  had  been 
erected  in  that  church.  The  window  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  Regent, 
street.  The  design  is  of  the  Decorated  period 
of  architecture,  and  in  the  fan-lights  are 
figures  of  SS.  John,  Peter,  Paul,  and  Timothy. 
In  compartments  beneath  are  representations  of 
the  Adminstration  of  Baptism,  Holy  Communion, 
Solemnisation  of  Matrimony,  and  the  Burial  of 
the  Dead. 

ratiL'orth  Church. — A stained-glass  window  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  this  church, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Morris.  The 
subjects  are,  “ Peter  and  John  at  the  Beautiful 
Gate  of  the  Temple,”  and  “ Peter  raising  Dorcas 
to  Life.”  Above  and  below  tho  subjects  is 
thirtecnth-centnry  canopy  work,  tho  details  of 
which  are  from  old  examples.  In  the  tracery, 
piece  above  there  is  introduced  a group  of  angels 
bolding  a scroll,  on  which  is  written,  “ Come 
unto  me  and  I will  give  you  rest.”  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 
£c  Bayne,  of  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


new  building  will  be  a plain  structure,  in  the 
late  Gothic  style.  It  will  consist  of  school-room 
and  two  class-rooms,  and  will  give  accommoda- 
tion for  230  children.  The  site  of  the  building, 
which  is  situated  in  Victoria-road,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  The  cost  of 
the  erection  is  estimated  at  over  1,000^. 

Wittersham. — New  national  schools  have  been 
opened  hero,  and  the  occasion  was  made  a general 
holiday  in  the  village.  The  site  of  the  schools  is 
a healthy  one,  near  the  church,  and  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Sladen,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
VVittersham.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  soboola 
was  laid  on  the  20bh  of  May  last,  by  Mrs.  Hadden 
Parkes.  The  style  of  architecture  is  mixed 
Gothic.  Accommodation  for  173  children  is 
provided  by  a room  51  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft.  in.  to 
be  used  as  a mixed  school;  a room  for  infants 
20  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft.  6 in. ; and  a class-room 
20  ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft.  6 in.  A master's  residence 
adjoining  is  in  course  of  erection.  The  contract 
price  was  1,2-471.  for  tho  schools,  with  1051.  for 
cartage,  which  latter  item  was  saved  by  the  work 
(2501.)  for  the  master’s  house.  Mr.  A.  A.  G. 
ColpoySj  of  St.  Leonards,  was  tho  architect,  and 
Mr.  James  Holt,  of  Stone,  Oxney,  the  builder. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Lurgan.  — The  Watts  Intei’mediato  School 
has  been  erected  on  a commanding  site  adjacent 
to  this  town.  The  buildings  comprise  schools, 
containing  accommodation  for  sixty  day-acholars 
and  twenty  boarders,  together  with  residence 
for  the  head  master.  lu  addition  to  this, 
and  in  compliance  with  tho  terms  of  Mr.  Watts’s 
trust,  there  ure  also  a residence  and  the  necessary 
offices  for  a teacher  of  agriculture.  The  build- 
ings have  been  erected  with  red  brick,  with 
Dumfries  sandstone  dressing,  and  the  style 
adopted  is  a treatment  of  Gothic  used  in  some 
of  the  old  grammar-schools  in  England.  The 
schoolroom  has  a porch,  with  groined  ceiling, 
supported  by  moulded  stone  ribs,  springing 
from  carved  bosses,  and  above  thisTises  a tower, 
having  a spire  containing  a belfry,  aud  terminated 
by  a wrought-iron  finial.  The  windows  are 
divided  into  triple  lights  by  stone  mnilions, 
enclosed  by  a relieving  arch.  Over  tho  pointed 
doorway  of  the  school  porch  there  is  a stone 
canopy  enclosing  a shield,  on  which  it  is  intended 
to  engrave  the  title  of  the  school  and  the  arms 
of  its  munificent  founder.  The  large  dormitory 
above  the  schoolroom  is  lighted  by  dormer 
windows,  with  double  cusped  lights  on  both 
sides.  The  principal  gable  of  tho  master’s 
residence  is  terminated  by  a caiwed  owl.  The 
interior  joiner  work  is  of  selected  pine,  varnished. 
Altogether,  the  snm  expended  on  tho  edifice  is 
about  3,000Z.  Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie, 
Belfast,  were  tho  architects,  and  Messrs.  Colien 
Brothers,  Portadown,  were  tho  contractors. 

Gnosall. — The  opening  of  now  schools  in  the 
chapelry  of  Knightley  was  made  an  occasion  of 
great  interest  by  the  inhabitants  generally.  The 
iHttlo  structure  is  from  a design  by  Mr.  Barratt, 
of  Eocloshal],  architect,  and  contains  porch,  class- 
room, and  schoolroom;  the  latter  is  28  ft.  by 
|18ft.,  and  tho  classroom  15  ft.  by  15  ft.  The 
Iporch  is  inlaid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the 
poems  are  heated  with  open  fireplaces.  The 
building  is  of  a Gothic  character,  built  with 
Iwhite  bricks  and  blue  bands.  Both  exterior  and 
interior  are  neatly  finished,  and  the  builder 
[was  Mr,  Samuel  Addison,  of  Gnosall.  In  the 
ivening  upwards  of  200  sat  down  to  tea,  and 
'!ajor  Hargreaves  briefly  addressed  the  assembly, 
longratulating  them  on  tho  completion  of  the 
•ork  which  had  been  achieved  by  their  liberality. 

Morley. — The  foundation-stone  of  a now  school, 
liD  extension  of  the  existing  accommodation  at 
iSt.  Peter’s  Church  School,  has  been  laid  at 
l^orloy,  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  The  present 
tfchurch  school  in  Morley,  calculated  to  accommo. 
«ato  229  children,  is  attended  at  present  by  300, 
Jwith  an  average  attendance  of  230.  More  accom- 
lOraodatioQ  is  urgently  required  in  the  district, 
jljaotico  to  provide  which  has  been  given  by  the 
HjlEdncation  Department,  and  the  now  building 
i lwill  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department, 

■ ^ndwill  for  the  present  prevent  the  necessity 
'ibr  the  formation  of  a school  board.  The 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cambridge. — St.  Luke’s  Church,  at  Chesterton, 
a suburb  of  Cambridge,  has  been  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  building  has  been  raised 
at  a cost  of  4, 5001.  The  teredos  is  a gift  of  the 
Eev.  C.  E.  Graves. 

Radclijfe,  Lancashire. — Building  operations 
were  commenced  in  connexion  with  the  erection 
of  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Black-lane, 
Radcliffe,  on  Thursday,  the  5th  insb.,  a certain 
amount  of  ceremony  having  been  observed  on 
the  occasion  of  cuttiug  the  first  sod.  The  church 
is  to  be  a substantial  stone  structure  intbe  Early 
Geometric  style,  and  will  accommodate  500  per- 
sons.  Its  arrangement  consists  of  nave,  with 
apsidal  chancel,  transepts,  passage  aisles, 
vestries,  baptistery,  tower  and  spire  at  tho  north- 
west  angle,  and  south  porch.  Mr,  G.  Napier,  of 
Manchester,  has  undertaken  its  erection  and 
completion  at  a cost  of  abont  5,000i.,  in  accord 
nnce  with  a design  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Lowe, 
of  Manchester,  and  selected  in  open  competition. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Hall  has  generously  contributed 
3,0001.  towards  the  coat  of  its  erection. 

Ash  Priors.~~The  parish  chnrch  of  Ash  Priors 
has  been  opened  for  divine  service,  after  a re- 
storation  in  which  the  professional  assistance  of 
Mr.  J.  Houghton  Spencer,  of  Taunton,  architect, 
was  engaged,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  from  designs,  and  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  that  gentleman.  The 
chancel,  which  was  previously  very  shallow,  has 
been  lengthened,  and  a vestry  built  on  its  south 
side.  The  old  north  doorway,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  blocked  up,  has  been  re-opened, 
and  a porch  added  ; this  will  for  the  future  form 
tho  principal  entrance.  The  gallery,  which 
hitherto  completely  obstructed  tlie  tower  arch 
and  western  window,  has  been  taken  down,  and 
the  ancient  high  pews  have  been  removed.  The 
roofs  are  new  throughout  being  open. timbered 
and  moulded  ; tho  walls  have  also  in  many 
places  been  rebuilt,  and  strengthened  by  but- 
tresses on  the  outside.  Many  of  the  windows  are 
new,  and  so  is  the  western  doorway  of  the  tower  ; 
Hamdon-hill  stone  being  used  for  the  dressed 
stone-work,  and  local  red  sandstone  for  the 
other  portions.  The  staircase  to  tho  rood-loft 
has  been  retained  and  covered  with  a stone  roof. 
In  removing  tho  plaster  from  the  pier  to  the  nortli 
end  of  the  chancel  arch  a squint  was  discovered. 
Tho  scats  are  of  pitch-pine  with  carved  oak  ends, 
accommodation  being  now  provided  for  about 
200  persons.  The  new  reredos,  which  is  formed 
of  Corsham  and  Ham  stone,  white  lias,  and 
marble,  consists  of  three  canopied  compartments 
with  stone  diaper  on  each  side  and  below  ; in  the 
central  compartment  there  is  n black  marble 
cross  ; tho  Alpha  and  Omega  are  carved  in  stone 
iu  the  side  compartments.  The  pulpit  is  octa- 
gonal, and  built  of  similar  stone  and  marbles  as 
the  reredos;  it  is  supported  by  a clustered 
column  of  Devonshire  marble.  The  chancel  is 
paved  with  Minton’s  tiles,  and  the  single-light 
window  on  the  north  aide  of  tho  chancel  has  been 
filled  with  glass  painted  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  of  London.  The  moulding  of  the  seats  has 
been  copied  from  a fragment  of  one  of  the  old 
bench-ends,  and  some  of  the  carving  was  sug- 
gested by  a panel  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
original  rood-screen.  The  mouldings  upon  the 
ribs  of  the  roof,  and  the  crosses  at  their  inter- 
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sections,  wero  copied  from  fragments  of  the  old 
work.  The  tower  has  been  repaired  and  painted| 
and  the  fourth  bell,  bearing  date  1720,  being 
cracked,  has  been  recast ; there  are  six  bells  the 
oldest  having  the  date  1711  npon  it.  The  tenor 
bell  is  3 ft.  2^  in.  in  diameter,  aud  is  in- 
scribed as  follows ; — 

“ Unto  the  Chnroh  I ring  and  call, 

And  to  the  grave  do  summon  sU.” 

A chiming  apparatus,  invented  by  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Ellacomhe,  rector  of  Clyst  St.  George,  Devon, 
shire,  has  been  fixed  in  the  loft  just  under  the 
bells,  by  means  of  which  the  six  bells  can  be 
easily  chimed  by  one  man  while  it  does  not  in. 
terfere  with  the  ordinary  way  of  ringing,  when 
occasion  requires.  Tho  contractor  was  Mr.  John 
Spiller,  of  Taunton.  The  stone-carving  was  done 
by  Mr.  Frost,  and  tho  wood-carving  by  Mr. 
Spiller,  jun. 

Oswestry. — Tho  parish  church  of  Oswestry  has 
been  restored  and  reopened  for  divine  service. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  into  whose  hands  the 
work  of  restoration  was  entrusted,  determined 
to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  of  the 
exterior,  restoring  the  decayed  tracery  of  the 
windows,  but  keeping  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  character  of  the  whole  work,  even  where  it 
might  be  charged  with  being  slightly  debased 
in  style.  He  confined  his  proposals  for  con. 
siderable  alterations  to  the  interior,  and  directed 
his  efforts  mainly  to  making  the  church  more 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship. 
To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  take  down  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  columns  and  arches,  and  to  re- 
arrange their  lines.  By  widening  the  nave  and 
spacing  tho  piers  the  chnrch,  as  now  rearranged, 
is  a convenient  building.  Looking  at  the  exterior 
as  restored,  and  recalling  its  appearance  pre- 
viously, the  new  features  are,  on  tho  north  side, 
a partially  renewed  transept  gable  with  a pointed 
window  filled  with  tracery  in  place  of  the  old 
circnlar-headed  window.  Tho  aisle  windows  ar& 
simply  renewed  in  the  old  style.  The  west  front 
shows  a new  doorway  into  the  nave  surmounted 
by  a now  west  window.  Here,  again,  the  form 
of  tho  window  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  is 
preserved.  It  is  simply  enlarged  and  renewed 
in  the  old  style.  But  the  most  noticeable  im- 
provement in  this  front  is  the  altered  proportion 
of  the  nave  and  aisles,  caused  by  the  widening 
and  raising  of  the  former,  and  the  general 
alteration  of  the  pitch  of  the  roofs.  Coming  to 
tho  south  side  we  find  two  new  gable  windows 
filled  with  tracery.  The  east  front  is  tho  one 
most  strictly  preserved,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  repairs  and  finishing  of  gables  surmounted  by 
stone  finials,  it  has'  only  one  new  window  re- 
placing the  street-door  originally  existing.  This 
window  is  designed  to  correspond  with  the  other 
windows  on  the  front.  On  the  south  side  of  this 
front  the  new  vestry  has  been  built.  The  works 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Yates,  builder, 
Sbifnal,  Mr.  Yates  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  his  workshops  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
with  them  were  burnt  almost  the  whole  of  the 
oak  seating  for  Oswestry  Church.  Mr.  Chapelow 
has  acted  as  Mr.  Street’s  clerk  of  the  works 
during  the  progiess  of  the  restoration.  The- 
pulpit  is  executed  in  Caen  stone,  with  traceried 
panels  of  carved  work,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Howell,  of  Tenby.  The  font,  which  is  a chil- 
dren’s gift,  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  of 
London.  It  has  sculptures  on  its  sides  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  The  lectern,  which  is  of  oak, 
was  carved  by  Messrs.  Rattee  & Kett,  Cam. 
bridge,  and  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Gwynne  Evans. 
A small  stained-glass  window  over  tho  south 
porch  is  given  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Buller  Swete, 
There  are  two  compartments,  in  one  of  which 
the  Sower  is  represented,  and  in  the  other  the 
Reaper.  This  window  was  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Ballantine  & Son,  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Edward 
Williams  gives  a stained. glass  window  at  the 
chancel  end  of  the  church,  by  Clayton  & Bell. 
In  the  side  compartments  are  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  Saints  praising  the  Lord,  who  ie 
represented  in  the  middle.  The  lighting  of  the 
church  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Potter  & Sons, 
London  ; tho  warming  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son, 
of  Trowbridge;  tfao  glazing  of  the  windows  by 
Mr.  J.  Davies,  of  Shrewsbury.  The  decorations 
at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  which  are  nob 
yet  completed,  are  being  done  at  tbe  expense  of 
the  vicar. 

Rotherham.  — Tho  Archbishop  of  York  has 
consecrated  the  new  church  of  St.  Stephen’s^ 
Eastwood,  Rotherham,  in  the  presence  of  a large- 
congregation.  The  church  is  in  the  Decorated 
style  of  architecture,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,, 
chancel,  organ-chamber  aud  vestry,  the  total- 
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length  of  the  building  being  118  ft.,  and  the 
breadth  56i  ft.  Tho  tower  at  the  west  end, 
forming  tlie  principal  entrance,  is  unfinished,  a 
further  sum  of  6501.  being  required  to  complete 
it,  with  a belfry  and  spire,  according  to  the  de- 
signs. A turret  surmounts  the  north  porch,  and 
contains  one  of  Vickers’  steel  bells.  All  the 
capitals,  corbels,  and  bosses  have  been  carved  in 
natural  foliage,  by  Mr.  Henry  Eipley.  The  walls 
are  plastered  inside,  and  tinted  French  grey  ; 
the  arches,  windows,  and  wall-plates  being  re- 
lieved  by  texts  and  borders  of  conventional  orna- 
ment, stencilled  in  buff,  on  a chocolate  ground. 
Tho  ornamentation  of  the  chancel  is  on  a more 
elaborate  scale.  The  gas-brackets  and  corona 
are  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Guest  & Chrimes, 
Rotherham.  The  fittings  throughout  are  of 
pitch  pine,  the  seats  being  on  the  free  and  open 
principle.  The  coat  of  the  building  is  about 
3,0001. 

Bunga]/. — Lying  between  Bungay  and  Hales- 
worth  there  are  eight  villages  called  Elmham, 
dedicated  to  different  Saints,  and  these  have  been 
known  from  time  to  time  immemorial  as  ‘‘The 
Parishes.”  All  of  these  are  sparsely  populated, 
and  their  churches  have  become  more  or  less 
neglected  and  decayed.  Two  or  three,  however, 
have  begun  to  throw  off  their  lethargic  state,  and 
have  called  in  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Phipson,  the 
architect,  to  help  them.  Amongst  others,  the 
church  of  Elmham,  St.  James.  The  building 
consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  a south  aisle, 
west  tower,  and  south  porch.  Tho  roof  of  the 
chancel  has  become  very  rotten,  and  this  the 
rector  [decided  to  replace  with  a new  roof  of 
massive  proportions,  with  carved  braces  and 
moulded  principals,  cornices,  &0.  The  east  gable 
was  carried  up,  and  new  copings  and  cross  fixed, 
and  the  chancel  was  laid  with  Minton  tiles,  from 
a pattern  made  by  the  architect,  introducing  the 
emblem  of  St.  James  and  other  devices.  With 
this  example  before  them,  tho  parish  determined 
to  do  something  to  the  nave,  the  aisles,  and 
porch,  a work  much  needed  j and  these  have  all 
had  new  roofs  put  on  in  the  place  of  the  rotten 
framing.  The  aisle  roof  is  covered  with  lead, 
and  the  nave  and  porch  with  green  slates.  The 
aisle  and  porch  wall  have  been  partially  rebuilt, 
the  windows  and  doorways  restored,  and  the 
walls  plastered.  The  church  was  benched  some 
few  years  ago,  so  this  was  nob  now  required.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ludkin 
& Son,  of  Banham.  A new  rectory  is  also  being 
built  in  the  parish,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Phipson.  The  church  has  been  opened. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUrLDING  NEWS. 

Whitehaven. — The  new  Congregational  Church 
at  Whitehaven  has  been  opened  for  public 
worship.  The  new  church  is  on  the  south  side 
of  Scotch-street,  and  stands  back  15  ft.  from  tho 
Hue  of  house  frontage.  From  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  bnildiug  rises  a Gothic  campanile, 
110  ft.  high,  and  11  ft.  square  at  the  base.  The 
porch  stretches  across  the  front,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  arches  5 fc.  i i height, 
rising  from  granite  columns,  with  carved  caps 
and  bases.  Over  the  porch  is  a five-light  gable- 
window,  with  plate  tracery.  On  the  right  and 
left  of  this  porch  are  doors  leading  to  corridors 
and  gallerios,  the  church  being  entered  on  either 
side.  About  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  length 
of  the  bnilding  there  are  two  swing-doors.  On 
each  side  of  the  pulpit  and  behind  the  entrance- 
doors  tho  pews  are  raised  4 in.  one  above  the 
other,  making  the  pewing  slightly  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre.  With  the  exception  of  the 
small  end-gallery  facing  the  pulpit,  galleries 
supported  by  columns  have  been  avoided.  The 
end-gallery  is  erected  principally  for  acoustic 
purposes.  There  are  galleries  for  the  Sunday- 
school  scholars  and  choir  over  the  corridors  and 
vestries.  The  galleries  are  opened  out  to  the 
church  by  an  arcade  of  thirty-nine  pointed 
arches  on  coupled  marble  shafts.  In  front  of 
these  arches  is  a balcony  for  the  senior  scholars. 
The  children  can  enter  their  galleries, — the  girls 
on  one  side,  and  the  boys  on  the  other,— direct 
from  the  school.  Behind  the  schoolroom  are 
four  class-rooms  facing  the  superintendent’s 
platform  ; they  are  separated  from  the  school  bv 
folding  doors,  so  that  when  the  doors  are  open 
the  scholars  can  retain  their  seats  and  take  part 
in  the  opening  and  closing  services  of  the  school. 
There  are  also  a large  infant  school,  and  a room 
of  similar  dimensions  for  week-night  services,  a 
school  library,  a room  for  boiling  water,  a large 
china  closet,  heating-apparatus  room,  and  other 
conveniences.  The  building  is  warmed  by  hot- 


water  pipes.  The  principal  lighting  is  by  sun- 
b irners  placed  in  the  ceiling.  There  is  accom- 
modation on  the  ground-floor  for  510  worshippers, 
in  the  end  gallery  for  134,  and  in  the  side  gal- 
leries for  208.  The  dimensions  of  the  building 
are, — across  the  galleries,  93  ft.  3 in.  by  61  ft. 
11  in. ; ground.floor,  79  ft.  3 in.  by  44  h.  7 in. 
The  main  school  is  39  ft.  4 in.  by  32  ft.  6 in. ; 
tho  infant  school,  and  the  room  for  week-night 
services,  each  38  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in.  The  eleva- 
tion in  front  of  the  church  is  built  of  red  sand- 
stone from  St.  Bees,  with  dressings  of  stone 
from  the  quarries  at  Tallentire.  The  site  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  congregation  by 
Messrs.  J.  & W.  McGowan,  of  Whitehaven ; and 
the  building  is  from  a design  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Banks, 
of  London,  architect,  under  whose  personal 
superintendence  it  has  been  erected.  The  total 
cost,  including  the  site,  was  originally  estimated 
at  8,3001.,  but  this  estimate  has  been  exceeded. 
The  debt  upon  the  building  at  present  is  3,000?., 
but  active  measures  are  about  to  bo  taken  by  the 
congregation  to  clear  this  off.  The  following 
were  the  contractors : — Masons’  work,  Mr.  Geo. 
Tarrentine,  Whitehaven ; cement  and  concrete, 
Messrs.  Drake  & Co.,  London;  carpenter  and 
joiners’  work,  Mr.  William  Young,  Whitehaven  ; 
slating,  Mr.  Thomas  Handle,  Maryport ; plumb- 
ing,  Mr.  William  Holloway,  Whitehaven. 

Gloucester. — The  portion  of  Tyndale  Chapel 
now  being  erected  includes  the  chapel  and  tbe 
vestries.  The  chapel  will  ultimately  seat  750 
adults ; but  for  the  present  it  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a cross  wall,  the  nave  alone  form- 
ing in  tho  meantime  the  chapel,  with  accommo- 
dation for  upwards  of  500  persons,  and  the 
transepts  and  cross  being  provided  with  a tem- 
porary ceiling,  and  fitted  up  as  a school  or  lecture 
room.  Tho  style  of  architecture  is  Early  Gothic, 
the  walling  being  of  Painswick  stone,  lined  with 
brick.  The  principal  entrance  is  opposite 
Barton.street,  and  consists  of  a recessed  door- 
way with  moulded  jambs  and  arch,  [in  the  gable 
over  which  are  three  traceried  windows.  The 
side  elevations  have  buttresses  dividing  double- 
light traceried  windows  with  gables  over  the 
heads  of  each.  The  transept  gables  are  occupied 
by  large  windows.  A ventilating  fi^che,  rising  from 
the  centre  of  the  main  roof,  is  a prominent 
feature  of  the  design.  The  roof  internally  is 
open  framed  and  of  ono  span.  The  floor  is 
seated  with  chairs,  the  end  gallery,  over  the 
front  entrance,  with  open  benches.  The  total 
of  the  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  will 
be,  exclusive  of  the  land,  2,800Z.  Tho  architect 
is  Mr.  James  Tait,  of  Leicester,  and  the  con- 
tractor,  Mr.  Meredith,  of  this  city. 


Tho  Royal  Aquarium  and  Summer  and 
Winter  Garden  Society. — At  the  first  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company, 
held  on  Saturday,  at  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
the  chairman  (Mr.  H.  Labouchere)  said,  the 
meeting  had  been  convened  to  comply  with  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  obliged  every  joint, 
stock  company  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  share- 
holders within  four  months  after  registration  of 
the  company.  Many  shareholders  might  question 
the  delay  in  not  commencing  the  building;  but 
the  delay  was  attributable  to  the  negotiations 
between  the  solicitors  during  the  vacation  upon 
the  subject  of  the  title.  The  compauyhad  paid 
20,0001.  on  account  of  tbe  purchase,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  tbe  land.  The  balance, 
30,000?.,  would  stand  over  for  two  years,  at 
5 per  cent,  interest.  The  next  point  the  com- 
mittee had  considered  was  the  building,  and  it 
was  no  light  task.  There  was  the  naturalist, 
Mr.  Lloyd,  of  the  Crystal  Palace  aquarium ; 
there  was  the  winter  garden ; there  was  the 
mns'Cal  department;  and  lastly, there  was  to  be 
considered  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  thing 
in  one  building,  Mr.  Bidborongh,  the  architect, 
ha  1 been  initructed  to  make  plans  combining  all 
tbe  requirements  of  the  society,  which  plans 
were  on  tho  table,  for  the  inspection  of  any 
shareholder.  The  committee  bad  now  to  ascer- 
ta  n at  what  cost  those  plans  could  be  carried 
out,  and  tbe  shareholders  might  rely  on  tbe  com- 
mitte ) exercising  their  best  judgment  and 
econo  ny  in  the  selection  of  tenders.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  tho  architect  that  the  entire  building 
would  be  finished  in  nine  months,  and  would  cost 
about  65,000?. 

Evesham,  Worcestershire. — The  Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  of  Evesham 
have  instructed  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley  to  pre- 
pare  plans  for  the  drainage  and  water  supplv  of 
the  borough. 


VARIORUM. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  a number  of  nub- 
lishers,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  at  any  other  : 
time,  becoming  for  the  once  enterprising,  send 
us,  one  a shilling  annual,  another  a shilling  scrib* 
bling-book,  or  a sixpenny  almanac,  and  so  on,  and 
request  severally  " a prompt  and  friendly  notice  : 
in  our  valuable  columns.”  With  our  best  compli-  • 
ments,  we  inform  these  gentlemen  that  on  appli-  • 
cation  at  our  new  publishing  office,  No.  46, 
Catherine-street,  they  may  learn  the  terras  on  i 

which  their  works  can  be  advertised. Public  . 

Health  has  some  observations  on  " The  Law’s  : 
Delays  in  Sanitary  Matters  ” : — “A  more  sum-  • 
mary  method  of  procedure  is  eminently  needed  in  i 
sanitary  cases.  No  proceedings  can  bo  initiated  : 
until  they  have  been  authorised  by  tbe  local 
authority.  Summonses  are  never  made  return-  ■ 
able  in  less  than  a week  after  being  granted,  , 
however  dangerous  to  health  the  nuisance  may  > 
be.  An  unreasonable  amount  of  time  is  gene-  • 
rally  allowed  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  , 
even  in  cases  capable  of  immediate  remedy.  . 
Difficulties  are  sometimes  experienced  in  serving  j 
notices  upon  the  proper  parties,  and,  if  a de-  • 
fendant  proves  recalcitrant,  the  same  weary  ' 
round  of  proceedings  may  have  to  be  recom-  . 
raenced ; while,  if  cumulative  penalties  are  > 
incurred  by  default,  the  magistrates  rarely  inflict  ; 
more  than  a nominal  fine.  In  no  case  can  they  > 
be  induced  to  inflict  the  diurnal  penalty  unless  ! 
proof  is  forthcoming,  by  daily  inspection,  of  the  ) 
continuance  of  the  nuisance,  although  it  is  often  i 
most  difficult  to  obtain  entrance  to  the  premises  ! 
in  such  cases,  and  although  at  intervals,  when  en-  . 
trance  is  obtained,  the  nuisance  is  found  to  bo  ' 

unabated.” The  Engineer  speaks  of  Belgian  i| 

competition  in  the  iron  trade  : — “ Mr.  Richard  II 
Johnson,  the  president  of  tbe  Manchester  Chamber  ' 
of  Commerce,  added  point  to  bis  recent  warning  to  i 
that  Chamber  upon  tbe  extent  of  foreign  competi-  ^ 
tioD,  by  stating  that  his  firm  had  bought  girders  5 
from  Belgium  for  3?.  a ton  less  than  they  could  gefc  ;• 
them  at  from  the  English  makers.  If  ‘girders’  'i 
in  this  case  mean  what  in  the  Price  Current  wo  ; 
are  discussing  is  meant  by  that  term,  then  the  ! 
fact  should  not  occasion  surprise  ; for  girders  in  i 
this  list  mean  what  wo  infer  to  be  flanged  plates  J 
shaped  so  as  to  somewhat  resemble  double  i 
X'iron.  Such  iron,  which  the  list  terms  ‘girders,’ 
may  certainly  be  had  at  lower  prices  than  it 
could  be  supplied  at  by  English  makers.  Not  so, 
however,  plates  of  other  than  the  uuusual  dimen- 
sions which  the  Belgian  mills  can  more  generally 
produce  than  can  the  English  mills.  Plates, — 
termed  in  the  Belgian  Price  Current  ‘thick 
sheets,’ — and  that  could  successfully  compete 
for  quality  with  Belgian  No.  2,  can  be  rolled  in 
the  Cleveland  district  and  sold  in  London  at  the 
present  time  at  from  253.  to  30a.  under  the 
Belgian  prices.  In  bolts  and  nuts,  and  in  tin 
plates  also,  we  can  well  beat  the  Belgians.  In 
wire  nails,  which  they  were  the  first  to  bring 
out,  tho  Belgians  have  always  had  the  advan- 
tage ; and  in  wrought  nails,  if  their  quality  could 
only  be  relied  upon,  the  Price  Current  shows 
that,  money  for  money,  we  cannot  equal  them  in 
the  advantages  they  offer.  That,  however,  they 
arc  seeking  to  bo  level  with  us  in  quality  also 
would  appear  from  this,  that  they  offer  a 
patent  wrought  nail  which  they  term  ‘ Imitation 

Ewbanks.’  ” Tbe  Lancet  of  this  week  con-. 

tains  a special  report  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Epping,  which  town  and  rural  district  appear 
to  vie  with  Over  Darwea,  in  the  matter  of  cess- 
pools, pigsties,  foul  water-courses,  and  other 
circumstances  calculated  to  provoke  disease. 
The  report  describes  the  town  and  district  as 
without  pure  water  of  any  kind,  all  that  is  used 
being  obtained  from  wells  fed  with  surface 
water,  and  in  close  proximity  to  cesspools,  or 
from  ponds  into  which  the  house  sewage  must 
constantly  find  its  way.  There  is  no  medical 
officer  of  health,  scarlet  fever  is  now  rife  in  the 
district,  and  daring  the  past  six  years  there 
have  been  500  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Mr.  Joseph 
Clegg,  a medical  practitioner  in  the  town,  who 
gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Sanitary  Com- 
mission on  this  subject  in  1869,  has  recently 
addressed  the  president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  asking  him  to  issue  a mandamus  to 
compel  the  sanitary  authority  to  do  its  duty  by 

utilising  immediately  the  new  works. Beeton’s 

**  Penny  Book  of  Cab-Fares  ” names  35,000  fares, 
conveniently  arranged  for  reference. 


Fartnersliips. — Law  proceedings  have  been 
taken  to  settle  differences  between  the  members 
of  the  firm,  Lanyon,  Lynn,  & Lanyon,  architects, 
Belfast. 
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Lead  Poisoning. — Public  attention  is,  we 
aie  glad  to  see,  being  once  more  directed  to  tbe 
danger  resulting  from  the  use  of  leaden  pipes 
for  water  conveyanco.  That  lead  poisoning  is 
common  when  ordinary  precautions  are  neglected 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  only  a persistent  expo- 
sure of  the  evil  of  using  load  cisterns  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  leaden  service-pipes  will 
ever  romovo  the  evils.  If  leaden  pipes  were 
■ <jnl7  in  the  conveyance  of  water  from  springs  to 
proper  cisterns,  and  the  water  were  to  flow  in 
them  continuously  without  plugs  or  stopcocks, 
the  danger  would  be  trifling.  But  when  water 
is  brought  in  leaden  pipes  from  a distance  of 
40  ft.  and  upwards,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
leaden  cistern  until  required  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, oases  of  colic,  constipation,  and  insidious 
lead  poisoning,  are  but  too  apt  to  follow  after  a 
lapse  of  time.  If  tbe  water  be  sluggishly  drawn 
fl’om  a long  distance  in  lead  pipes  with  very 
little  fall,  similar  evils  will  bo  engendered.  It 
is  also  upon  record  that,  when  water  at  a high 
temperature  is  transmitted  through  leaden  pipes, 
tbe  corrosion  of  the  pipes  will  be  enhanced. 
Moreover,  if  the  water  conveyed  in  the  lead 
pipes  be  charged  with  salts  of  iron,  as  is  fre- 
quently  the  case,  soluble  salts  of  lead  will  be 
produced,  aud  persons  making  use  of  the  water 
for  drinking  will  certainly  suffer  from  lead  dis- 
eases.  The  same  galvanic  action  sometimes 
ensues  when  iron  rust  from  tbe  mains  gets  into 
a service-pipe  of  lead.  Even  when  leaden  pipes 
arc  led  over  the  house  from  the  boilers  of 
kitchen  fires,  the  rust  in  the  latter  will  produce 
this  corrosion,  and  consequently  affect  the  water 
for  evil.  Another  frequent  cause  of  lead  poisoning 
results  from  allowing  tho  suction-pipes  of  wells 
containing  drinking-water  to  bo  made  of  lead. 
These  pipes  dip  frequently  to  within  a foot  of 
tho  bottom  of  tbe  well,  and  when  taken  up, — 
seldom,  unfortunately,  except  from  old  age, — 
they  will  be  found  to  be  coated  outside  and 
inside  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  to  be  very 
much  corroded.  Lead  colic  has  been  traced  to 
the  use  of  a bucket  fashioned  out  of  an  empty 
white-lead  keg.  If  pipes  of  lead  are  used  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  water  to  various  parts  of 
the  household,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  at  such 
places  where  the  pipes  are  sharply  bent,  corro. 
sion  will  especially  manifest  itself.  The  same 
excessive  amount  of  deposit  will  also  be  dis- 
coverable where  solder  joints  and  metal  stop- 
cocks are  in  contact  with  the  lead.  When 
mortar  or  plaster  falls  into  a lead-lined  cistern, 
or  is  carried  into  a leaden  pipe,  corrosion  also 
rapidly  follows. — British  Medical  Journal. 

Fatal  Accident  at  Keble  College  Chapel, 
Oxford.  — A shocking  accident  occurred  at 
the  works  in  conne.xion  wiih  the  new  chapel 
which  is  being  erected  at  Keble  College,  by 
which  Mr.  Breathwitt,  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
was  instantly  killed.  A steam-winch  has  been 
in  use  from  the  commencement  of  tbe  building 
to  hoist  the  materials  to  tbe  highest  scaffold,  and 
the  workmen  have  been  in  tbe  habit  of  asceud- 
ing  by  the  same  means.  Mr.  Breathwitt,  seated 
in  a wheelbarrow,  had  been  raised  to  the  top- 
most scaffold  in  the  interior  of  tho  building, 
when,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  barrow  could 
be  steadied  by  one  of  the  men,  ho  attempted  to 
jet  out  unassisted.  The  barrow  immediately 
jwung  away  from  the  scaffold,  and  the  unfor- 
mnato  man  fell  headlong  to  tho  ground,  a 
iistanco  of  70  ft.,  his  head  aud  shoulders 
jtriking  on  the  edge  of  a large  stone.  He  was 
picked  up  frightfully  mutilated  and  quite  dead. 

Hydrants  in  the  Metropolis. — The  official 
Water  Examiner  says  in  his  last  report, — ‘‘  The 
lumber  of  miles  of  streets  which  contain  mains 
jonstantly  charged  and  upon  which  hydrants 
:ould  at  once  bo  fixed,  in  each  district  of  the 
metropolis,  are  as  follow:  — Kent,  80  miles j 
JJew  lliver,  168;  East  London,  70  j Southwark 
md  Yauxhall,  100 ; West  Middlesex,  66  ; Grand 
lunction,  41^;  Lambeth,  90;  Chelsea,  50; 
making  a total  length  of  665^  miles,  and  tho 
valer  companies  are  ready  to  affix  hydrants 
.hereon  when  required  by  the  authorities.  The 
;otal  number  of  hydrants  erected  is  at  present 
I mly  2,523,  of  which  about  2,000  are  for  private 
ijise,  and  207  for  street  wateiang." 

4 Collapse  of  a Railway  Tunnel. — The 
|[  ilarplo  Tunnel,  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
ind  Lincolnshire  and  Midland  Railways,  col- 
apsed,  on  Saturday  last,  for  about  15  yards.  One 
i nan  was  killed  and  three  injured. 


The  New  Observatory,  Oxford. — The  new 
University  Observatory  in  the  parks,  at  the 
hack  of  the  museum,  which  is  being  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  is  making 
progress.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architec- 
tare,  and  the  bricks  used  are  tho  best  white 
Suffolk  make.  The  local  papers  say  the  prin- 
cipal  part  of  the  building  extends  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  flanked  by  two  square  towers  21  ft. 
in  height.  Tho  western  tower  (the  Savilian 
tower)  will  consist  of  three  stories,  the  first  at 
an  elevation  of  about  3 ft.  above  the  adjacent 
turf,  a room  for  the  calculators,  and  a dome  for 
receiving  the  great  equatorial  of  12.25  in.  of 
aperture,  now  constructing  by  Grubb,  of  Dublin. 
The  eastern  tower  (tho  Do  la  Rae  tower)  will 
have  only  two  stories  ; in  the  lower  will  be 
placed  the  machine  employed  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue 
for  making  and  polishing  his  mirrors,  as  well  as 
the  apparatus  of  Foucault  for  the  verification  of 
their  optical  qualities.  On  the  first  story,  on 
the  same  floor,  with  a work-room  for  the  Pro- 
fessor,  a room  will  be  prepared  for  photographic 
operations.  Lastly,  the  tower  will  bo  sur- 
mounted by  a revolving  dome,  for  the  protection 
of  the  reflecting  telescope  with  which  Mr.  De  la 
Rue  has  made  all  his  observations.  The  building 
to  which  these  two  towers  are  united  is  to  con- 
tain a meridian  telescope  of  4 in.  of  aperture 
(Om.  10),  with  5 ft.  of  focal  distance  ; an  altazi- 
mut,  by  Trougbton  & Simms,  divided  in  circles 
of  18  in.  (Om.  45)  in  diameter,  and  which,  being 
fixed  in  the  meridian,  may  serve  as  an  instru- 
ment  of  a height  for  the  instruction  of  students; 
and  also  a reflecting  telescope  of  13  in.  (Om.  32) 
in  diameter.  The  apparatus,  constructed  with 
one  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  mirrors,  and  mounted  as 
an  altaziraut,  will  be  placed  opposite  a window 
large  enough  to  allow  observations  of  the  stars 
an  hour  before  or  after  their  passage  at  the 
meridian. 

The  Sanitary  State  of  Villages. — A paper 
was  read  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Farmers’ 
Club,  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  London,  by  Mr. 
James  Howard,  of  Bedford,  on  *•  The  Sanitary 
Reform  of  Villages.”  Concerning  tho  scarcity 
and  impurity  of  the  water-supply  in  the  majority 
of  our  villages,  Mr.  Howard  said  that  the  fault 
lay  in  the  neglect  and  wastefulness  of  the  com- 
munity. The  abundant  natural  supply  could 
readily  be  economised  in  wells  or  tanks  accord- 
ing  as  the  nature  of  the  district  would  permit. 
On  the  subject  of  labourers’  dwellings,  ho 
observed  the  provision  of  adequate  accommoda- 
tion for  tho  agricultural  population  was  a question 
of  great  interest.  He  had  recently  built  a block 
of  six  cottages  entirely  of  concrete,  which  ren- 
dered them  warm  and  dry.  There  were  three 
bedrooms  in  each,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  was 
about  600L  Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of 
the  sanitary  laws,  Mr.  Howard  noted  defects, 
chiefly  in  the  provisions  affecting  water-supply, 
sewerage,  over-crowding,  and  infectious  diseases, 
and  suggested  the  granting  of  greater  powers  to 
local  authorities  to  enable  them  to  arrest  evils 
more  promptly.  Concluding  with  a reference  to 
the  labour  question,  Mr.  Howard,  without  being 
an  alarmist,  thought  sanitary  reform,  improved 
dwellings,  and  beteer  treatment  at  home,  were 
the  surest  means  of  disenchanting  the  English 
farm-labonrer  of  the  allurements  of  emigration 
agents.  A discussion  took  place  on  various 
reforms  suggested  in  the  paper. 

New  Sanatorium  for  the  Insane. — About 
eighteen  months  since  a new  sanatorium  for  the 
insane  was  commenced  at  St.  Ann’s  Heath, 
Virginia  Water.  It  is  now  being  roofed  in,  and 
it  is  expected  tliat  it  will  be  completed  in  another 
year.  The  materials  used  are  Portland  stone  for 
the  dressings,  and  Suffolk  and  Reading  bricks 
for  the  plain  wall  surfaces  externally.  The  build- 
ing  is  approached  from  tbe  two  main  roads  sur- 
rounding the  side  through  lodges  and  entrance- 
gates  of  wrought  iron.  The  principal  lodge  is 
for  a visitors’  entrance,  and  the  main  drive  up 
to  the  building  is  through  grounds  laid  out  and 
planted.  The  terrace  will  be  about  1,000  ft.  in 
length.  This  building  being  intended  for  a Sana, 
torium  for  the  insane  of  different  classes  in  which 
no  patient  will  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a longer 
period  than  one  year,  is  planned  diSerently  from 
any  existing  edifice  used  as  an  asylum  for  tbe 
insane. 

Pure  Architects. — Sir:  The  drawings  for 
the  new  schools  for  the  village  of  Arleaey,  which 
is  about  two  miles  from  Hitchen,  are  prepared 
by  Mr.  Sherlock,  of  Hitchin,  auctioneer,  &o., 
architect,  &c.,  and  agent  for  Moule’s  earth-olosets. 
They  were  selected  in  an  open  competition  of 
fifty.— 0. 


Belfast  Architectural  Association. — A 

meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  last  week, 
at  the  Museum,  Mr.  Robert  Young  occupied 
the  chair,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Lockwood  read  a paper 
on  ” Architectural  Style.”  The  lecturer,  after 
addressing  the  younger  members,  applied  to  the 
practising  architects  to  give  their  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association.  He  then  traced  the  history  of  the 
chief  styles  of  architecture,  showing  that  these 
always  grew  out  of  the  special  arrangements 
and  were  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  each 
particular  time,  and  that  we  must  follow  the 
same  principles  now.  Our  architecture  must  be 
suited  to  tbe  new  requirements  of  the  age,  and 
be  based  on  all  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
modern  times;  we  must  beware  of  merely 
copying  the  forms  of  the  past  age,  but  must 
learn  the  great  principles  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  good  art  of  all  periods.  By  honestly 
making  use  "of  every  modern  invention,  and  de- 
signing shops,  warehouses,  factories,  and  public 
buildings,  with  special  reference  to  the  pur- 
poses they  were  intended  to  serve,  and  which 
purposes  have  never  been  known  before,  we 
should  thus  succeed  in  working  out  a new  style 
of  architecture  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the 
preceding  ones.  If  they  were  all  earnest  and 
intelligent  in  their  studies  the  architecture  of 
England  might  yet  once  again  become  the  glory 
of  Europe. 

Progress  of  Barrow-in-Furness.  — The 
Mayor  of  Barrow  (Mr.  J.  T.  Smith),  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of 
tho  borough,  submitted  some  interesting  statistics 
illustrating  the  progress  of  tho  town.  In  1871 
the  population  of  the  borough  was  18,200.  The 
Corporation  had  just  bad  the  census  taken,  and 
had  verified  this  census  return  to  a considerable 
extent  by  again  going  over  the  more  crowded 
pai'ts  of  the  town,  and  from  that  the  population 
was  within  a trifle  of  41,000  people,  having  more 
than  doubled  within  three  years,  the  figures 
showing  an  increase  of  127  per  cent.  The 
number  of  deaths  during  the  year  had  been 
940,  which  on  a population  of  41,000  represented 
a death-rate  of  22'92  per  thousand.  In  1871 
there  were  2,719  inhabited  houses,  and  now 
there  were  5,600,  making  an  increase  of  2,881, 
or  105-95  per  cent.,  and  beyond  this  there  were 
now  920  houses  in  course  of  erection  in  tbe 
borough.  The  rateable  value  of  the  town  in  1871 
was  63,8914.  153. ; and  now  it  was  123,1171. 10a., 
making  an  increase  of  59,2221.  158.,  or  92-68 
per  cent. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  So- 
ciety.— Tho  Saturday  walks  and  excursions  will 
beVesumed.  On  Saturday,  November  21,  Culham 
and  Abingdon  are  to  be  examined.  At  St.  Helen’s 
Church,  Abingdon,  the  restoration  of  which  is 
now  complete,  the  carved  oak  rood-screen  is  pro- 
bably the  finest  in  tho  diocese.  Before  leaving 
Abingdon,  it  is  proposed  to  visit  tbe  new  Wes- 
leyan Chapel,  now  in  course  of  erection  from 
designs  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Woodman,  in  tbe  Gothic 
stylo.  It  is  well  spoken  of.  At  Culham  Church, 
tho  Vicar  will  meet  tbe  party.  Saturday,  No- 
vember  28th,  will  be  devoted  to  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen Church,  St.  Michael’s  Tower,  and  Mediceval 
Cellars  in  Oxford.  In  consequence  of  the 
thorough  restoration  of  the  interior  of  tbe  church 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  tbe  structure  of  the 
walls  being  clearly  visible,  it  has  been  thought 
well  to  take  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Wilkinson  is  the  architect,  and  will 
explain  tho  points  of  interest.  It  is  proposed 
next  to  visit  St.  Michael’s  Tower,  which  is  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  where  also  tbe  work  of 
restoration  is  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Bruton,  arohiteot,  who  will  meet  the  party. 

An  Escape.— The  perils  that  beset  building 
workmen  are  as  great  as  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
for  whilst  the  seamen  have  time  for  prayer,  the 
landsmen  are  launched  into  eteinity^  without 
warning.  Last  week,  a number  of  bricklayers 
were  piling  bricks  at  the  engine-works  in  Chester- 
le-street,  when  the  staging  covering  a deep  well 
gave  way,  and  one  man,  Thomas  Murray,  was 
precipitated  to  the  bottom,  a great  depth,  and 
about  a ton  weight  of  bricks  fell  with  him. 
Three  other  men  contrived  to  escape  by  clutching 
a pipe.  Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  man 
at  the  bottom  could  be  reached,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  all  he  was  found  alive  and  rescued, 
although  seriously  hurt.  The  marvellous  escape 
of  all  concerned  had  such  an  effect  that  the 
whole  of  the  men  on  the  works  knelt  down  in 
si’ent  prayer,  and  did  not  resume  work  until  next 
day. 
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''Papers”  at  the  Institute. — The  follow- 
ing papers  have  been  promised,  and  will  be 
read,  subject  to  such  arrangemcnta  in  re- 
gard to  date  as  circumstances  may  require  : — 
“ The  Hope  of  English  Architecture,”  by  W.  U. 
White,  Fellow,  December  14th;  “On  the  Re- 
Btoration  of  the  Lodge  at  Sheffield  Manor,” 
by  0.  Hadfield,  Fellow;  “On  Public  Abat- 
toirs,”  with  special  reference  to  one  lately 
erected  in  Manchester,  by  A.  Darbyshirc, 
Fellow,  February  1st ; “ On  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,”  by  J.  T.  Wood;  “On  Iron,  as  a 
Constructive  Material,  by  C.  H.  Driver,  Fellow; 
"Notes  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Work  in  Egypt,” 
made  during  a recent  Tour,  by  Professor  T.  H. 
Lewis ; “ On  the  Decoration  of  Roman  and 
Byzantine  Basilicas,”  by  R.  P.  Pullan,  Fellow. 

Loudon  Anthropological  Society : Ice- 
land.— At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  on 
the  13th  instant, — Dr.  Chamock,  F.S.A.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair, — Professor  Leitner,  Principal 
of  the  Government  College,  Lahore,  exhibited 
some  interesting  curiosities  from  Iceland,  Green- 
land, and  the  Faroe  Islands.  One  result  of  his 
tour  was,  the  reading  of  the  inscription  of  the 
brass  font  at  Strnna  Church,  which  had  been 
given  up  by  Danish  and  Icelandic  antiquaries, 
but  which  was  simply  “ Jdnt/ie  icis  tT/neii;"’  or, 
“ Success  be  with  thee,” — a salutation  addressed 
by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It 
probably  came  from  Liibeck  in  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century.  Similar  inscriptions  existed 
elsewhere,  of  which  Professor  Leitner  took  rub. 
bings. 

Industrial  Dwellings. — On  the  13th  inst., 
the  row  of  houses  facing  the  workhouse  in  the 
Farringdon-road,  which  have  been  erected  under 
the  name  of  tbe  Farringdon-road-buildings  by 
the  Metropolitan  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment  of  the  Dwellings  of  tbe  Industrial  Classes, 
were  visited  by  the  Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Cross, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Among  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  present 
were  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Julian  Goldsmid,  M.P.,  directors  of  the  associa- 
tion ; Mr.  Chancellor,  architect;  Mr.  Jansen; 
Mr.  C.  Gatliff,  secretary,  &o.  The  buildings  are 
constructed  in  five  blocks,  of  great  height,  each 
containing  seven  stories,  including  tbe  suh- 
basement.  We  will  give  some  precise  particu- 
lars hereafter. 

The  Society  of  Arte.  — The  following 
arrangements  for  the  Wednesday  evenings  before 
Christmas  have  been  made  : — Nov.  18,  Opening 
Address,  by  Major-General  F.  Eardley-Wilmot, 
R.A.,  Chairman  of  the  Council.  Nov.  25,  “ On 
School  Buildings  and  School  Fittings,”  by  Mr. 
T.  Roger  Smith.  Dec.  2,  “ On  the  Expediency 
of  Protection  for  Inventions,”  by  Jlr.  F.  J. 
Bramwell,  F.R.S.  Dec.  9,  “ On  the  Protection 
of  Buildings  from  Lightning,”  by  Dr.  R.  J. 
Mann.  Dec.  16,  “On  the  Sandblast  and  its 
Application  to  Industrial  Purposes,”  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Newton. 

Tenders  for  Road-making.  — The  Jletro- 
politan  Board  of  Works  have  received  tenders 
for  the  formation  of  carriage  and  foot  ways,  with 
other  works  in  connexion  therewith,  in  Wilder- 
ness-row,  between  St.  John-street  and  Goswell- 
road,  Clerkenwell.  There  were  nine  tenders,  as 
under  : — T.  Turner,  5,900h  ; Pearson,  5,4931. ; 
Nowell  & Robson,  4,7451. ; Stephen  Carey, 
5,1751.;  W.  Webster,  5,4001.;  Knight  & Son, 
5,3901. ; Coker,  6,0001. ; Mowlem  & Co.,  5,3001. ; 
Griffiths,  4,7601.  12a.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths for  4,7601.  12a.  was  accepted,  although  not 
tbe  lowest  tender. 

UfciUsing  . Waste  Products.  — Mr.  W- 
McAdam,  of  Glasgow,  has  patented  some  im- 
provements in  utilising  waste  products  of 
chemical  works  for  constructing  bricks  or  blocks 
for  building  or  analogous  structural  purposes. 
The  feature  of  novelty  which  constitutes  this 
invention  is  the  employment  of  chrome  waste, 
in  combination  or  admixture  with  the  soda  waste 
or  potash  waste,  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
or  blocks  for  the  building  or  analogous  structural 
purposes. 

Bricks  and  Tiles. — Mr.  J.Atkinson,  of  Great 
Lever,  near  Bolton,  has  patented  an  invention 
the  object  of  which  is  to  render  the  surface  of 
bricks  and  tiles  impervious  to  atmospheric 
influences,  “In  performing  my  invention  I 
prepare  a solution  of  common  soil  and  oxide  of 
lead  or  other  metal,  combined  with  colouring 
matter  if  necessary;  tbe  solution  so  prepared  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  brick  or  tile  when 
dried,  but  before  being  burnt.” 


’ Dwellings  of  the  Poor  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  it  was  resolved,  “ That  this 
Board  agrees  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Chairman  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  8th 
of  May — That  it  is  urgently  desirable  that  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  should  be  improved,  and 
will  give  its  best  consideration  to  auy  measure 
that  may  bo  introduced  by  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  efi'ecting  that  object.” 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
At  the  fii'St  ordinary  meeting  of  the  new  session, 
held  on  the  10th  of  November,  Mr.  Thos.  E. 
Harrison,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read 
was  on  “The  Nagpur  Waterworks;  with  oh- 
servations  on  the  Rainfall,  the  Plow  from  the 
Ground,  and  Evaporation  at  Nagpur  ; and  on  the 
Fluctuation  of  Rainfall  in  India  and  in  other 
places  ; ” by  Mr.  Alex.  R.  Binnie,  C.E. 

The  Manchester  Corporation  propose 
applying  to  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session 
for  powers  to  extend  their  waterworks,  to  carry 
out  [a  number  of  local  improvements,  and  to 
equalise  rates  in  tbe  various  townships  into 
which  the  city  is  divided.  It  is  necessary  under 
the  Borough  Funds  Act,  passed  two  sessions  ago, 
that  before  going  to  Parliament  the  Corporation 
should  obtain  the  consent  of  the  ratepayers  in 
public  meeting  assembled. 

Sydney. — Some  time  ago  the  Jewish  congre- 
gation of  York-street,  Sydney,  having  decided 
to  erect  a new  place  of  worship  on  a site  in  Mac- 
quarie-street,  a premium  was  offered  to  some  of 
the  principal  architects  of  New  South  Wales  for 
competitive  plans,  and,  after  cai'eful  considera- 
tion,  those  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe  were  selected  as 
the  most  suitable.  Tenders  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  specifications  having  been  opened, 
tbe  lowest  in  amount  was  found  to  bo  about 
16,OOOZ.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Romanesque. 

Ai'tifi^cial  Leather. — By  tbe  invention  of 
Mr.  C.  Murafcori,  of  Burton-crescent,  any  cotton, 
linen,  or  cloth  fabric  is  immersed  for  font  days 
in  a bath  of  alum  and  muriate  of  soda  dissolved 
in  water.  It  is  then  dried  and  immersed  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a second  bath  oomposed  of  waste 
glove-leather  dissolved  in  water.  The  fabric  is 
then  treated  in  tbe  same  manner  as  ordinary 
leather  after  tanning. 

Taking  it  out  of  Them. — It  was  admitted, 

I at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Bethnal-green  Board 
of  Guardians,  that  there  are  six  inmates  of  the 
' workhouse,  all  over  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
are  employed  in  the  engine-room  regularly  from 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  o’clock  at 
night,  stoking,  and  that  a pint  of  beer  each, 
which  had  been  allowed  them  because  of  the 
heavy  work,  had  been  recently  discontinued. 

St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill. — This  church, 
which  is  amongst  the  most  interesting  in  the 
City  of  London,  has  been  re-opened  after  having 
been  closed  for  some  time  in  order  to  undergo 
thorough  renovation  and  repair.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Trollope,  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  C.  Reilly,  the  standing  archi- 
tect of  the  parish. 

The  Lord  Provo.st  of  Edinburgh  has 
obtained  the  contract  for  the  proposed  new 
bridge  across  the  river,  the  railway  station,  tbe 
tunnel  under  tbe  park,  and  other  works  con- 
nected with  the  new  railway  at  Sunderland. 
The  highest  tender  was  270,0001.,  and  the  one 
accepted  from  this  Scotch  firm  is  for  219,OOOJ. 

The  Beaufort  Chapel,  Windsor.  — The 
paragraph  in  our  last  (p.  956)  headed  “Tbe 
Beaufort  Chapel,  Badmintou,”  should  have  stood 
The  Beaufort  Chapel  and  Badminton  : tbe 
chapel,  described  aa  being  restored,  is  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor. 


Wood  Pavement  in  Regent-street. — The 
ti'adesmen  and  others  residing  in  Regent-street 
are  desirous  that  the  thoroughfare  should  be  laid 
with  wood  pavement,  and  are  taking  steps  ac- 
cordingly.  At  the  meeting  of  St.  James’s  Vestry 
last  week,  a memorial,  signed  by  a large  number 
of  the  moat  influential  inhabitants,  was  presented 
by  a deputation,  who  addressed  the  vestry  in 
favour  of  the  proposal. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  two  honses  at  Harrow  for  Mr.  W, 
Wiulclev.  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  architect : — 


SindeU  ' '£2,116  0 0 

Braid,  Jopling,  & Co 2,300  0 0 

Pratt  2,325  0 0 

Smale  2,689  0 0 


Thomas  J.  Hill,  architect: — 

L.  & W.  0.  Patman  £-195  0 0 

Bentley  (too  late)  398  0 0 

Freeman  & Sons  (accepted) 353  9 0 


For  two  warehouses,  Eedcross-street.  Mr.  CouttS 
Stone,  architect : — 

Hockley £5.949  0 0 

Thomas  & Sons 6,575  0 0 

Mark  5,178  0 0 

Nightingale  5,125  0 0 

Crabb  6,000  0 0 

Elkington  -1,889  0 0 

Shurmur 4, 812  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby -1,798  0 0 

Perry  & Co 4,760  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 4,689  0 0 

Scrivener  & White -1,540  0 0 


For  house  and  stables  for  Mr.  H.  C.  Forde,  at  Wimble- 
don. Mr.  John  NiohoUs,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Barber: — 

House.  Stables. 

Patman  & Fotheringham  ...  £5,968  0 £1,385  0 

Simpson  & Son  5.895  0 1,390  0 


Nightingale 6,390  0 1,216  0 


Adamsou  6,225  0 1,160  0 

Bull  & Son  6.030  0 1,163  0 

Herman 4,913  0 1,2-42  0 


For  tbe  extension  of  tbe  Promenade  Pier  at  Blackpool, 
Lancashire,  for  the  Blackpool  Pier  Company.  Mr.  E, 
Birch,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  L, 


Curtis  & Bona  : — 

Head,  Wrightson,  & Co £16,185  0 0 

Kirk  & Parry 13,7i  3 0 0 

Shaw  & Co 13,600  0 0 

Phillips 13,4-W  0 0 

Laidlaw  & Co 13,300  0 0 


For  erection  of  two  new  warehouses  on  the  site  of  Nos, 
33  and  31,  Maiden-lane,  Covent-garden,  for  Mr.  H.  D, 
Clark.  Mr.  John  Wimble,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Macey £4,117  0 0 

Xillby 4,023  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 3,995  0 0 

Faulkner 3,967  0 0 

Lawrence  3,842  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 3,787  0 0 

W.  & F.  Crouker 3,710  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  S,  (yea ; go  to  a solicitor). — Inijulrer  (patent  coulJ  not  be  sus- 
tained ; plan  has  been  tried  and  has  failed).  - J.  E. — L.  i B. — F-  4 
H.  F.-U,  B.  W.-J.  H.— F.  W.— L.  T-— E.  P,— Mesfia  H — E.  S.— 
W.  H.  E. — Yank. — M.  F.  F. — A..  J,  B, — C.  & Sons.— E.  C.  15. — Mrs,  L. 
— Oeori-e. — A.  K.— K.  4 Co, — T.  T.  E.— -C.  2V.  T. — C.  & Sons.— 
\Y.  H.  P.-W.  & F.  C.— W.  A.— IT.  E.— E.  B-  F.-J-  B. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  ot  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  tbe  sender,  not  necessarUy  lor 
publication. 

Nora— The  responslblUty  of  signed  articles,  nnd  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  tbe  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wauled.  Vacant 
Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  Ss.  Ad.  j 4s.  Ad, 

Each  oddiuonal  line  (about  ton  words)..  Os.  6d.  | Os.  Ad. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

'■  THE  BFILDEK  " Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  reeidentk 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IPa  pec  annum, 
Pai/aile  inAdtanee. 

Halfpenny  Etnuipeaccspted  foramounts  under  Ss.  Any  larger  sura 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office^ 
Klng.atreet.  Coveut-gardeu.  W.O.  to  DOUOLAB  FOURDHINIKE. 


TPvELOAPi  & SONS, 

Manufacturers  of 

COCOA-NUT  MATS  AND  MATTING, 

69,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

COEK  CARPET,  FLOOR  CLOTH,  LINOLEUM,  KAMPTULICON, 
And  all  tlio  new  Floor  Coverings. 


Not.  28,  1874.] 
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Alleyn’s  Almshouses, 

St.  Luke’s. 

N the  13fch  of  Jaly,  1620, 
Edward  Alleyn  (formerly 
an  actor,  but  then  an 
Esquire)  laid  tho  first 
brick  ^of  his  Almshouses 
in  Eath-streot,  and  in  the 
following  year  placed  three 
men  and  seven  women  as 
the  first  inmates  of  tho 
ten  newly-bnilt  houses. 
The  present  building  is  in 
the  midst  of  a densely- 
populated  district,  and 
seems  to  bo  nestling  for 
protection  beneath  the 
gloomy  walls  of  Sfc.  Luke’s 
Hospital ; bat  in  1620  the 
houses  stood  almost  alone, 
in  what  w’as  a thorough 
country  place.  Then 
some  of  the  choicest  fruits 
iu  the  kingdon  were  reared 
by  one  John  Hilton,  in  hia  nursery,  in  Old- 
street,  and  in  the  same  place  there  were  acres 
of  land,  known  as  “ Tho  Rose  ground.”  Now 
there  is  littlo  to  remind  us  of  the  existence  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  In  1665  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Almshouses  was  looked  upon  as  far  enough 
in  the  country  to  be  chosen  as  tho  site  for  a 
Lazar’etto,  in  which  the  plagne-stricken  could  be 
received,  Tho  City  Pest-house  stood  here  until 
the  year  1737,  and  the  lane  in  which  it  was 
situated  obtained  tho  name  of  Pest-houso-row, 
It  afterwards  took  its  present  name  of  Bath- 
street,  from  its  nearness  to  the  public  bath, 
called  first  Perilous  Pond,”  and  then"  Peerless 
Pool.” 

The  Almshouses  were  rebuilt  in  1707,  and  now 
again  they  have  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  so  as 
to  accommodate  tweuty-two  persons,  or  twelve 
additional  to  tbe  original  foundation, 

Alleyn  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
that  large  body  of  worthies  known  as  "foun- 
ders,” whose  claims  to  our  respect  have  been 
treated  rather  lightly  by  some  in  the  present 
day.  He  did  not  postpone  doing  good  with  his 
money  until  he  could  no  longer  use  it  for  his  own 
pleasure,  but  he  devoted  bis  large  fortune  to 
charitable  purposes  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  while 
he  had  vigour  enough  to  superintend  the  proper 
disposal  of  it.  Ho  made  arrangements  for  assist- 
ing the  poor  in  each  of  the  parishes  with  which 
ho  had  been  connected.  Tbe  Fortune  Theatre, 
which  produced  him  a fortune,  was  situated  in 
Sfc.  Giles’s,  Cripplegafcoj  and  iu  this  parish, 
which  then  included  St.  Luke’s,  he  founded  the 
Almshouses  in  Bath.street.  Ho  was  born  in 
St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate,  and  in  his  will  ho 
directed  his  executors  to  build  ten  almshousesin 
that  parish.  He  lived  for  several  years  in  South- 
wark, and  made  aconsiderable  portion  of  bis  money 
out  of  some  of  the  places  of_  entertainment  on 
tho  Bankside,  so  he  left  his  executors  the  same 
directions  for  St.  Saviour’s  parish.  Soon  after 
becoming  proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Dulwich  he 
founded  there  ,his  “ College  of  God’s  Gift,”  and 
in  making  arrangements  for  this  his  greatest  en- 
dowment,hedidnotforget  the  places  in  London  iu 
which  he” was  interested,;  for  the  pensioners  and' 


scholars  were  to  bo  chosen  exclusively  out  of  the 
four  parishes  of  Cripplegate,  St.  Botolph,  St. 
Saviour,  Southwark,  and  Camberwell,  in  which 
Dulwich  was  situated.  Edward  Alleyn  was  born 
on  September  1,  1566,  bis  father  being  an  inn- 
keeper, probably  of  some  little  property.  Little 
is  known  of  his  early  life,  but  iu  1592,  when  he 
married  Joan  Woodward,  the  daughter  of  Philip 
Henslow’s  wife  by  a former  husband,  he  had 
established  a high  reputation  as  a player. , 
Thomas  Nash  twice  mentions  him  in  his  "Pierce 
Pennylesa”  as  a first-rate  actor.  He  writes, — 
“Not  Roscius  nor  ^sope,  those  tragedians 
admyred  before  Christ  was  borne,  could  ever 
performo  more  in  action  than  famous  Ned  Allen.” 
Ben  Jonson  addressed  an  epigram  to  "Edward 
Allen,”  and  likens  him  to  the  same  ancients  that 
Nash  had : — 

" If  Romo  so  great,  aad  in  tier  wisest  age. 

Fear'd  not  to  boast  tbe  glories  of  her  stage. 

As  skUful  Roscius  and  graTe  .dJsope,  men 
Yet  crown’d  with  honours  as  with  riches  then. 

Who  had  no  Icsse  a trumpet  of  their  name 
Then  Cicero,  whose  every  breath  was  lame; 

How  esn  Ro  great  eTauiple  dye  in  mee, 

That,  Allen,  I should  pause  to  publish  thee  ? 

Who  both  their  graces  in  thyselfe  hast  more 
Outstript,  then  they  did  all  that  went  before; 

And  present  worth  in  all  dost  so  contract, 

As  others  speake,  but  onely  thou  dost  act. 

Weare  this  reuowne : 'tis  just  that  who  did  giro 
So  many  poets  life,  by  one  should  live.” 

Fuller  says  that  he  acted  so  to  the  life,  " that 
ho  made  any  part,  especially  a majestic  one,  to 
become  him.”  Dekker,  after  mentioning  the 
actor’s  excellent  manner  and  deportment,  refers 
to  hia  "(Well-tundo  audible  voice.”  He  probably 
gained  his  fame  from  acting  most  of  the  principal 
characters  on  the  stage,  bub  bo  appears  to  have 
been  particularly  renowned  for  Barabas,  in 
Marlowe’s  ."Jew  of  Malta,”  and  for  the  same 
poet’s  “ Tamberlaine.”  Thomas  Hey  wood  refers 
to  both  author  and  actor  in  the  following  lines 
from  hia  Prologue  at  the  Cockpit : — 

" We  know  not  how  our  play  may  pass  this  stage. 

But  by  the  best  of  poets  in  that  ego 
The  Malta  Jew  had  being,  and  was  made; 

And  ho  then  by  the  best  of  actors  play’d. 

In  Hero  and  Leander  one  did  gain 
A lasting  memory : in  ‘Tamberlaine’ 

This  Jew,  with  others  many,  the  other  wan 
The  attribute  of  peerless ; being  a man 
Whom  we  may  rank  with  (doing  no  one  wrong) 
Proteus  for  shapes,  and  Roscius  for  a tongue, 

8o  he  could  speak,  so  vary.” 

The  profession  of  an  actor  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  was  a highly  lucrative 
one,  and  Alleyn’s  acknowledged  merits  were 
probably  well  rewarded,  but  he  was  not  the  man 
to  depend  upon  this  sourco  of  profit  alone. 
He  speculated  largely  in  inns  and  other  house 
property,  and  in  partnership  with  Philip  Henslow, 
whom  he  called  his  father,  he  was  proprietor  of 
several  theatres.  Tho  Fortune  Playhouse,  in 
Golden-lane,  was  one  of  these,  and  Paris  Garden, 
on  the  Bankside,  was  another.  Allejn  derived 
a largo  part  of  his  property  from  the  former, 
which  was  a circular  building  of  brick  and  tile, 
well  frequented.  Thomas  Goffe,  iu  his  "Careless 
Shepherdess”  (1656),  writes  : — 

" ril  go  to  tbe  BuU  or  Fortune,  and  there  see 
A pluy  for  two-pence,  and  a jig  to  boot," 

The  original  theatre  was  built  by  Henslow  and 
Alleyn,  and  Peter  Street,  the  carpenter,  was 
engaged  by  them  to  erect  a square  building  of 
lath,  plaster,  and  timber,  which  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  on  tbe  night  of  December  9th, 
1621.  Heywood  mentions  the  sign  of  the 
house  : — 

“ Tho  picture  of  Dame  Fortune 
Before  the  Fortune  playhouse.” 

This  theatre  formed  a part  of  the  endowment  of 
Dulwich  College,  and  the  funds  of  that  institution 
suffered  considerably  in  consequence  during  tho 
Civil  Wars.  In  1649  the  inside  was  destroyed  by  a 
company  of  soldiers,  and  in  1661  the  whole  place 
was  advertised  as  to  be  sold.  Alleyn  was 
Master  of  the  Royal  Bear  Garden,  Bankside,  in 
1604,  when  be  was  engaged  to  take  three  of  hie 
fiercest  dogs  to  _tho  Tower  to  fight  the  lustiest 
lion  there.  Stow  has  given  in  his  " Chronicle  ” a 
vivid  account  of  this  disgusting  exhibition,  which 


took  place  in  tbe  presence  of  King  James,  bis 
wife,  and  Henry  Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  end 
the  lion  fled  from  tho  dogs,  two  of  which,  how- 
ever, died  of  their  wounds,  " but  the  last  dog 
was  well  recovered  of  all  his  hurts,  and  the 
young  Prince  commanded  his  servant,  E.  Allen, 
to  bring  the  dog  to  him  to  Sfc.  James’s,  where 
the  Prince  charged  tho  said  Allen  to  keepe 
him  and  make  much  of  him,  saying  ho  that  had 
fought  with  the  king  of  beasts  should  never 
fight  with  any  inferior  creature.” 

In  Elizabeth’s  reign  Henslow  had  been  required 
to  assist  “tho  Master  of  her  Majesty's  Games 
of  Bulla,  Bears,  and  Dogs,”  by'  lending  bis  dogs 
and  bears  from  tbe  Paris  Garden,  so  that  he 
hoped  to  have  been  appointed  to  this  Patent 
Office,  on  the  first  vacancy  j but  soon  after 
James’s  accession  Sir  John  Dorington  died,  and 
Sir  William  Stuart  was  appointed  in  hia  room. 
Henslow  and  Allejn  purchased  tbe  office  of 
Stuart  for  450J.,  which  they  complained  was  a 
ruinous  price,  but  it  was  not  extravagant  if  they 
cleared  5001.  per  annum,  as  was  said.  In 
Heni'y  TlII.’s  and  Elizabeth’s  reigns,  the  fa- 
vourite day  of  exhibition  was  Sunday,  which, 
according  to  Henslow,  " was  the  cheflest 
meanes  and  benyfite  to  tbe  place  ” j and  when 
the  entertainments  were  no  longer  allowed  on 
that  day,  the  proprietors  complained  of  the  loss 
which  they  sufi'ered.  Bear  and  bull  baiting 
were  favourite  sports  of  tbe  English  people  for 
many  years,  and  several  of  the  bears  obtained 
great  fame  ; old'"  Saokerson  ” was  honoured  by 
tbe  notice  of  Shakspeare,  and  Sir  John  Davys, 
in  one  of  his  epigrams,  complains  that  the  young 
gallant  forsakes  his  books 

" To  sec  old  Harry  Hunks  and  Saearson.” 

There  is  much  similarity  in  the  circumstances 
of  Shakspeare  and  Alleyn,  for  both  became  rich 
through  their  steady  attention  to  the  business  of 
their  profession ; both  left  that  profession  as 
soon  as  they  were  able  to  leave  it  with  a com- 
petency ; and  both  retired  to  fill  the  honourable 
positions  of  country  gentlemen.  The  question  as 
to  the  estimation  in  whioh  the  respectable  actor 
was  formerly  held  is  a difficult  one.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  considerable  contempt  was  manifested 
for*  the  profession,  and  such  men  as  Shakspeare 
and  Alleyn  seem  to  havo  been  eager  to  leave  it. 
Many  of  the  actors  richly  deserved  tho  contempt 
that  was  heaped  upon  them,  on  account  of  tho 
ill  lives  they  spent.  The  popular  feeling  is  seen 
in  the  writings  of  Aubrey  and  Fuller.  Aubrey 
relates  the  absurd  story  that  Alleyn  was  worked 
upon  to  devote  his  wealth  to  benevolent  objects 
by  having  seen  an  apparition  of  the  devil  while 
playing  a demon  in  one  of  Shakspeare’s  plays. 
Fuller  says,  " In  his  old  age,  he  made  friends  of 
his  unrighteous  mammon,  building  therewith  a 
fair  college  at  Dulwich,  for  the  relief  of  poor 
people.  Some,  I coufoss,  count  it  built  on  a 
foundered  foundation,  seeing,  in  a spiritual 
sense,  none  is  good  and  lawful  money,  save  what 
is  honestly  and  industriously  gotten;  but  per- 
chance S’uch  who  condemn  Muster  Alleyn  herein 
have  as  bad  shillings  in  the  bottom  of  their  own 
bags,  if  search  were  made  therein.  Thus,  he 
who  outacted  others,  outdid  himself  before  his 
death.”  At  all  events,  we  may  be  sure  that 
when  Shakspeare  retired  to  Stratford,  and  Alleyn 
to 'Dulwich,  they  at  once  took  that  position  to 
which  they  were  entitled  by  their  merits  and 
by  their  wealth.  We  have  evidence  that  Alleyn 
lived  on  intimate  termswith  several  distinguished 
men.  He  was  often  invited  to  the  houses  of  the 
great,  and  dined  with  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  Winchester,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Maoter  of  tho  Rolls,  Count  Gon- 
domar,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  &c.  He  was  par. 
ticularly  friendly  with  Archbishop  Abbot,  and 
conferred  with  him  on  his  projects,  and  the  Ear] 
of  Arundel,  who  had  a high  respect  for  his  cha- 
racter, signed  himself  in  writing,  " Your  loviog 
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frend.”  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Stirling,  who  was  high  in  James’s  favour, 
addressed  some  verses  “to  his  deservedlie 
honored  frend,  Mr.  Edward  Allans,”  in  which 
occur  the  following  lines  : — 

" But  thoe  to  praise  I dare  be  bould  indeede, 

By  fortune's  striutnesse  whilst  at  first  suppress'd, 

"W  ho  at  the  height  of  that  which  thou  proi'ess’d 
Both  ancients,  moderns,  all  didst  farr  esceedc  : 

Thus  vertue  miiiy  ways  may  use  her  pow'r; 

The  bees  draw  honnie  out  of  evrie  flow’r. 

And  when  thye  state  \Ya8  to  a better  chang’d. 

That  thou  enabled  wast  for  doing  goode, 

To  clothe  the  nuked,  give  the  hungrio  foodo, 

As  one  that  was  from  avarice  estrang'd  : 

Then  what  was  lilt  thou  scorn'd  to  seekc  for  more, 
'Whilst  bent  to  die  what  was  design'd  before.” 

■When  we  consider  the  social  distinctions  of 
rank  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  shall  not  be 
inclined  to  look  upon  such  evidences  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  Alleyn  was  held  as  of  little 
moment.  His  benevolent  character  seems  to 
have  been  well  known  before  he  had  made  any 
arrangements  for  his  college,  and  he  received 
many  applications  in  consequence.  In  1610  “ St. 
James’s  College,  at  Chelsey,”  was  founded  by 
Dr.  ilatthew  Sutcliffe,  Dean  of  Exeter,  for  the 
maiutenance  of  polemical  clergymen  bound  to 
advocate  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  ; but  it  soon  languished  for 
want  of  funds,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jeynens 
addressed  a letter  “ to  the  worshipful  and  well 
affected  to  all  good  purposes,  Mr.  Alien,  all  health 
and  bappinessin  this  life  and  in  another,”  request- 
ing him  to  contribute  towards  the  completion  of 
the  college.  Jeynens  honours  Alleyn  for  the  good 
he  has  done  in  his  lifetime,  and  praises  himfor  not 
having  deferred  his  munificence  till  after  death. 
Alleyn  probably  lent  a deaf  ear  to  the  petition, 
for  the  college  languished,  and  in  the  end  the 
building  was  given  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Royal 
Society.  Still  more  interesting  are  the  applica- 
tions made  by  Stephen  Gosaon.  The  corre- 
spondence  of  the  author  of  the  School  of 
Abuse,  containing  a pleasant  invective  against 
Foots,  Pipers,  Pltiyera,  and  Jesters,”  with  the 
delineator  of  the  Jav  of  Zlalta,  belongs  to  the 
curiosities  of  literature.  Gosaon  began  life  as 
an  author  of  acted  plays,  and  then  became  the 
bitter  enemy  of  theatrical  representations. 
As  rector  of  St.  Botolph,  Bisbopsgate,  he  came 
in  contact  with  Alleyn,  and  in  his  letters  to  that 
“ worsbipfull”  esquire,  he  subscribes  himself 
“your  vetie  lovinge  and  ancient freend.” 

Alleyn’s  first  purchase  of  Dulwich  lands  was 
about  160G,  and  in  October  of  that  year  he  was 
lord  of  the  manor.  During  the  next  five  years 
he  increased  his  landed  property  to  very  nearly 
its  present  extent  of  about  1,40U  acres.  The 
land  belonging  to  Dulwich  College  extends  from 
the  summit  of  the  high  ground  known  in  its 
several  parts  as  Horne-hill,  Donmark-hill,  and 
Champion-hill,  through  the  intervening  valley  in 
which  the  village  of  Dulwich  is  situated,  to  the 
crest  of  the  opposite  and  higher  ridge  on  which 
stands  the  Crystal  Palace.  Alleyn  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  manor-house,  on  the  western 
margin  of  his  property,  in  1607,  but  it  was  not 
until  four  or  five  years  afterward.s,  when  being 
still  childless  after  twenty  years  of  married  life, 
he  began  to  make  arrangements  for  transmitting 
his  name  to  posterity  as  the  founder  of  a college. 
The  Charter-house,  or  Sutton’s  Hospital,  bad 
been  founded  by  letters  patent  in  1611,  aud  he 
may  have  taken  a hiut  from  that  when  deciding 
on  the  manner  of  his  endowment,  Alleyn  began 
building  in  1613,  and  finished  in  1617,  in  the 
autumn  of  which  year  most  of  the  members  of 
his  college  were  called  into  residence.  He  had 
to  suffer  from  the  opposition  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  and  to  experience  in  consequence  many 
tedions  delays,  so  that  his  deed  of  foundation 
did  not  receive  Royal  authorisation  by  letters 
patent  until  1619,  in  which  year  the  college  was 
formally  established.  The  college,  as  thus  incor- 
porated, consisted  of  twelve  poor  scholars,  and 
as  many  pensioners  in  equal  numbers  of  poor 
brethren  and  poor  sisters,  with  a governing  and 
teaching  staff  in  addition.  The  deed  of  founda- 
tion  loft  it  within  the  founder’s  discretion  to 
frame  the  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the 
college,  and  be  kept  the  reins  of  government  in 
his  own  hands  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  code 
of  statutes,  framed  subsequently  to  tho  letters 
patent,  were  not  signed  and  sealed  by  him  until 
Sept.  29,  1626,  two  months  before  his  death. 
Fur  nine  years,  therefore,  Alleyn,  while  living  at 
the  manor-house,  was  the  controlling  superior  of 
the  whole  institution.  One  of  the  regulations 
was  that  the  master  and  warden  should  always 
be  of  tho  same  surname  as  the  founder;  and  so 
religiously  was  this  kept  up,  that  in  1670^ 


Anthony  Allen,  a candidate  for  the  mastership, 
was  rejected  for  want  of  a letter  in  his  name; 
this  objection  has  since  been  overruled,  and  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  modern  governors  of 
the  college  was  old  John  Allen,  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  and  friend  of  Lord  Holland. 

Alleyn  seems  to  have  taken  a particular  pride 
in  his  surname,  and  to  have  felt  that  any  one 
bearing  it,  whether  a relation  or  not,  had  a claim 
upon  him.  On  one  occasion  he  invited  an  Irish 
preacher  to  dine  with  him  because  he  was  an 
Allen.  In  his  diary  we  find  “This  day  (27th 
January,  1621-2)  I took  a pore  fatherless  child, 
Ed.  Alleyn,”  and  on  the  22nd  August,  1622, 
there  is  another  entry  to  the  effect  that  another 
“ Nedd  Alleyn  ” came  to  reside  at  the  College. 
Thomas  Dekker  also  wrote  to  Alleyn  from  the 
King’s  Bench  Prison  to  introduce  to  his  notice  a 
deserving  young  man,  sou  of  a fellow  prisoner, 
and  ended  his  letter  with  the  hope  that  Alleyn 
would  “ No  waye  repent  the  receavinge  of  such 
a servant  of  your  oicn  name.” 

The  last  years  of  this  benevolent  man  were  un- 
eventful,-  and  his  thoughts  were  principally 
occupied  with  the  prosperity  of  the  College.  On 
November  13th,  1626,  when  he  mode  his  final  will, 
be  was  “sick  iu  body.”  He  then  loft  his  affairs 
in  order  and  made  liis  kinsmen,  Thomas  Alleyn, 
the  master,  and  Matthias  Alleyn,  the  warden,  his 
executors.  On  Saturday,  tho  26th  of  the  same 
month  ho  died,  and  on  the  following  Monday  he 
was  unostentatiously  buried  in  Christ’s  Chapel 
attached  to  the  College. 

Alleyn  looked  forward  into  the  future,  and 
wished  to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  but  ho 
was  not  likely  to  have  foreseen, — that  centuries 
after  his  death,  when  every  vestige  of  the 
houses  where  he  gained  his  money  had  been 
swept  away,  his  foundations  would  still  be 
flourishing  and  bis  name  cherished ; that  his 
manor  would  be  covered  with  houses  and  joined 
to  the  great  City ; or  that  the  Almshouses 
which  he  founded  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
would  become  the  centre  of  densely  crowded 
districts.  Men  at  the  mention  of  whose  names 
he  doffed  his  cap  are  now  forgotten,  but  his  name 
lives  and  will  long  live  as  one  of  England’s 
honoured  worthies. 


The  almshouses  just  now  rebuilt  iu  Bath- 
street,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  archi- 
tect  to  the  Gift  Estate  Commission,  provide 
eleven  dwellings  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  like 
number  on  the  upper  floor,  or  twenty-two  in  all, 
in  place  of  tho  ten  as  originally  standing.  Each 
contains  a living-room,  12  ft.  6 in.  by  10  ft.  3 in.; 
a bedroom,  11  ft.  by  8 ft.  9 in.;  and  a small 
scullery  fitted  with  range  and  sink,  with  water 
laid  on.  This  also  forms  a passage  to  the  back, 
and  there  is  a dnst-hin,  &c,,  to  every  tenement. 
Each  room  is  fitted  with  cupboards  and  shelves, 
and  contains  a fireplace.* 

The  tenements  on  tie  upper  floor  are 
approached  by  open  stone  staircases,  one  of 
these  giving  admission  to  tvo  dwellings.  The 
buildings  are  arranged  in  three  blocks,  a central 
one  of  fourteen  tenements  facing  the  street,  and 
set  back  about  38  fc.  therefrom,  and  two  detached 
wings  of  four  houses  each,  serving  to  shut  out 
from  view  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  which  premises 
enclose  the  site  on  three  sides.  This  leaves  a 
forecourt,  or  quadrangle,  in  the  centre,  which 
will  be  enclosed  next  Bath-street  by  a dwarf  wall 
and  iron  railings  aud  gates. 

The  architectural  style  in  which  the  build- 
ings  are  erected  is  the  Tudor-Gothic  of  the 
latter  part  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  a little 
anterior  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  founded. 

The  materials  are  brick,  slated  roofs,  yellow 
malms  for  facings ; Bath  stone  for  window 
dressings  and  moulded  heads,  strings,  plinths, 
parapets,  bays,  ic.  j and  Portland  etono  for 
copings. 

Messrs.  Sabay&Son,  of  Ironmonger-row,  were 
the  builders,  and  tho  total  cost  was  4,5001. 


“ now  TO  BUILD  A HOUSE.” 

We  all  remember  the  reply  of  the  artist  to  his 
patron,  or  patron’s  agent,  who  objected  topaying 
so  much  for  a drawing  that  was  done  in  half 
an  hour,  and  was  met  by  the  representation 
that  the  artist  had  been  all  his  life  acquiring  the 
power  that  enabled  him  to  do  such  things 
rapidly.  And  it  is  a not  infrequent  case  that 
a life-long  perseverance  puts  into  a small  com- 
pass, and  in  a brief  time,  the  results  of  years  of 
thought  and  study.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  for 


• See  pp.  985  and  989. 


instance,  as  we  are  assured,  wrote  and  illus- 
trated  the  above-named  book,*  which  now  comes 
before  us  in  an  Euglish  dress,  during  the  evenings 
of  a two  months’  surveying  expedition  among 
the  French  Alps.  This  is  a slight  enough  task 
compared  with  the  elaboration  of  the  celebrated 
Dictionary;  jjt  it  is  probable  that  none  of  its 
author’s  works  will  bo  so  extensively  read  as 
cbis,  aud  possible  that  the  more  elaborate  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  do  not  exceed  this  in  value. 

The  little  book  is,  in  fact,  the  expression  of 
opinions  based  on  many  years  of  thought  and 
study,  combined  with  practical  labour,  in  the 
field  of  architecture;  a combination  the  beat 
adapted  for  forming  impartial  conclusions,  in 
which  neither  theory  nor  practice  is  exclusively 
represented.  Dissatified  with  the  “ school  ” 
theory  of  architecture  so  prominent  in  the 
French  system  of  education,  M.  Viollct-le-Duc. 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Mediaeval 
arcbitectiire  of  France,  and  thereupon  to  the 
consid^atiou  how  we  could  best  set  about 
building  after  the  spirit  of  the  architects  of  the 
Feudal  age,  the  very  remains  of  whose  works 
showed  such  a purpose  aud  workmanlike  con- 
centration of  aim  upon  the  object  to  be  attained. 
We  have  here  embodied  in  little  the  lessons 
which  the  eminent  and  indefatigable  modern 
worke  ' has  drawn  from  these  sources,  iu  their 
applicatioQ  to  modern  requirements,  and  with  a 
thoughtful  and  philosophical  consideration  of  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  not  without,  also, 
glances  of  passing  satire  at  the  false  methods  of 
the  day,  pointed  enough  iu  its  way,  and  yet  so 
delicately  and  playfully  pub  that  it  could  scarcely 
cause  annoyance  to  the  most  sensitive  of  its 
victims. 

Tiio  progress  of  tho  new  chateau,  built  in 
accordance  with  the  true  principles  of  architec- 
ture, is  set  forth  on  the  basis  of  a little  story, 
of  which,  however,  the  incident  is  as  slight  as 
could  well  be,  turning  upon  the  absence  from 
her  neighbourhood  for  a year  or  so  of  Mdme. 

Marie  N , the  daughter  of  the  proprietor  of 

the  old  chateau,  on  the  occasion  of  her  wedding 
tonr,  and  the  resolve  of  tho  old  people  to  build 
a new  house  for  the  happy  pair  iu  preparation 
for  their  return.  The  other  df'amatis  personcB 
aro  the  tworthy  couple  in  question,  M.  and 
Mdme.  Gandelau,  representatives  of  an  old 
family  long  known  in  the  district,  their  son 
Paul,  aged  sixteen,  and  a cousin,  Eugt^ne,  who  is 
an  architect.  Paul  is  at  home  in  unwonted  idle- 
ness, his  studies  at  the  Lyceum  having  been 
interrupted  by  the  calamities  of  the  German 
invasion;  and  the  idea  of  himself  planning  the 
bouse  for  his  sister,  further  fanned  by  an  acci- 
dental interview  with  Master  Branchu  (a  shrewd 
builder’s  foreman  or  small  contractor,  who  is 
not  unimportant  on  the  scene),  rises  before  him 
as  an  oasis  in  tho  desert  of  monotonous  idleness. 
The  married  sister  is  accordingly  telegraphed 
to  for  a “ programme  ” for  the  house,  and  the 
following  sufficiently  characteristio  “ lady’s 
scheme”  comes  iu  return  : — ■ 

“X. — . FroinBaveno.  To  M.  dc  Gandelan.  Arrived  thia 
morning — all  well.  Paul  has  an  esoellent  idea.  Ground- 
lloor — entrance-hall,  drawing-room,  dining-room,  pantry, 
kitchen  not  underground,  1)illiard-room,  study.  First- 
lloor — two  large  bedrooms,  two  dressing-rooms;  baths; 
small  bedroom  dressing-room  ; linen-room,  closets,  attic- 
bedrooms:  cupboards  plenty;  staircase  not  break-neck. 
Mabie  N." 

Paul  soon  finds  himself  puzzled  in  attempting 
to  provide  for  these  requirements  in  a plan, 
though  he  crams  plenty  of  balustrades  and 
columns  on  to  the  elevation.  But  the  architect 
cousin  arrives  on  a visit,  and  the  scheme  is  laid 
before  him,  and  finally  it  is  determined  that  the 
house  shall  really  be  proceeded  with  under  the  di- 
rection and  from  the  plans  of  Eugone,  bat  Paul  is 
to  be  his  clerk  of  works  and  overseer,  aud  thus  to 
learn  and  direct  at  the  same  time.  Master  Bran  chu 
is  engaged  as  builder,  but  not  by  contract,  and 
the  state  of  tho  country  almost  compels  them 
to  be  content  with  what  materials  are  near  at 
hand, — a condition  which  affords  a good  oppor- 
tunity for  some  practical  remarks  on  the  utilisa- 
tion  of  common-place  materials  that  come  readily 
to  hand. 

It  is  from  the  conversations  between  Paul  and 
his  architect  cousin  that  we  learn  the  history  of 
the  house,  and  of  Paul’s  course  of  practical 
education  as  an  architect.  Paul  sees  the  plans 
drawn,  and  is  taught  how  to  make  the  most  of 
space  and  to  utilise  corners.  The  first  effect  of 
his  education  is  to  make  him  critical  on  his 
father’s  old  house,  and  even  bint  a wish  to  have 
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that  polled  down  and  rebuilt  also.  The  remarks 
of  the  father  thereupon  are  characteristic  of  the 
tone  of  serious  yet  unpretending  thought  and 
feeling'which  M.  Viollet-Ie-Duo  never  loses  when 
regarding  the  relation  of  his  profession  to  life 
and  manners.  M.  Gandelau  points  out  that  the 
house  had  long  been  known  to  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  inseparably 
connected  it  with  its  occupants, — "they  do  not 
need  to  be  shown  the  staircase  that  leads  to  your 
mother’s  room  or  my  study,  for  they  know  it  as 
well  as  we  do,” — but  they  would  cease  to  come 
into  a building  with  which  they  were  not  familiar, 
where  everything  would  have  a tendency  to  repel 
them  if  not  to  arouse  envious  reflections  in 
them. 

_ ” ‘ It  18  undesirable  to  disturb  visual  aseociations.  Our 
Bimple.njinded  neighbours  connect  in  thought  the  inha- 
bitant  with  the  house.  Change  the  latter,  and  they  will 

no  longer  recopiise  the  former When  you  have 

studied  some  time,  and  seen  more,  you  will  hoow  that  a 
dwelling  ought  to  be,  to  a man  aud  his  family,  a well- 
suited  dress;  and  that  wheu  a residence  ia  perlectly 
adapted  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  those  it  shelters  it  is 
esceUont.  How  many  proprietors  have  I seen  who,  while 
destroying  their  ancestral  mansion,  to  replace  it  by  a 
habitation  conformalile,  as  they  thought,  to  the  requirc- 
laents  of  the  moment,  have  by  the  same  act  ruptured  tho 
tie  which  attached  their  family  to  the  humble  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood.’  The  only  reply  Paul  offered  to 
these  arguments  was  to  go  and  embrace  his  father  aud 
mother;  and  no  better  could  have  been  thought  of.” 

By  the  time  the  plans  and  elevations  of  the 
cbiiteau  are  drawn,  Paul  has  begun  to  find  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  oven  the  most  modest 
architectural  achievement;  and  was  curious  to 
know  ‘‘how  Master  Branchu,  who  could  bub  just 
manage  to  write  and  cipher,  had  been  able  to 
build  tho  mayor’s  house,  which  was  not  such  a 
bad  one  to  look  at.”  Master  Branchu,  it  appeared, 
was  a shrewd  workman  who  had  his  wits  about 
him,  and  not  unfrequently  puzzled  his  architect; 
which  leads  to  the  advice  from  Eug&ne,  that  “as 
a general  rule,  in  giving  an  order  you  should 
have  thought  seven  times  of  tho  objections  to 
which  it  is  liable,  otherwise  some  Master  Branchu 
may  start  up  who  with  a single  word  will  de- 
moustrate  your  thoughtlessness.”  ButYiollet- 
le.Duc  is  far  from  giving  to  “Master  Branchu” 
the  position  and  favour  and  patting  on  the  back 
which  some  English  critics  pour  forth  upon  him. 
He  is  quite  kept  in  his  place. 

Paul’s  commencement  of  “a  coarse  of  study 
in  practical  architecture  ” leads  to  a most  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  chapter  on  building 
Bites,  and  their  treatment  under  disadvantageous 
oircumstances.  In  reference  to  the  enduring 
qualities  of  stone,  Eugene  inculcates  the  neces- 
lity  of  observation  on  the  way  tho  stone  has 
Resisted  atmospheric  action  in  situ,  and  thinks  it 
Rmporlant  for  tho  architect  to  go  and  see  the 
Quarries  from  which  his  building  stone  is  to 
Jome,  and  notice  how  the  beds  stand  when 
Bxposod  to  the  air,  “ a thing,  I may  tell  you,  our 
jretbren  rarely  do.”  An  examination  of  the 
3ollars  and  roofs  of  the  old  obUteau  leads  to 
iseful  reflections  on  what  to  imitate  and  what 
■o  avoid.  This  leads  naturally  to  the  subject  of 
.imber,  aud  the  methods  of  employing  it  so  as 
:o  insure  getting  its  best  strength  out  of  it, 
Ilustrated  in  a manner  which  should  render  it 
flaiu  to  the  dullest  comprehension.  The  founds, 
ions  are  set  out  and  the  use  of  tho  theodolite 
jxplained  in  the  next  chapter.  In  the  subse- 
jueut  one  “ Paul  reflects,”  and  the  result  of  his 
’eflections  is  to  ask  his  cousin  whether  he  also 
earned  architecture  this  way,  by  building  a 
lOUBO  and  overcoming  the  difficuUies  as  he  pro- 
seeded.  By  no  means ! Eugbne  had  been 
articled  to  an  architect  for  two  years,  who  set 
lim  “to  copy  drawings  of  buildings,  of  which  I 
vas  nob  told  either  the  ago,  the  country,  or  the 
I8e ; then  to  lay  on  tints.”  He  afterwards 
ibtained  admission  to  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts, 

‘ where  nob  mnch  is  taught,  but  where  they 
lompete  to  obtain  medals  and  the  Grand 

Irix,  if  you  can.”  Then  he  was  obliged 
^ undertake  working  for  another  architect, 
hero  he  chiefly  traced  plans,  and  sometimes 
ade  details — “Heaven  knows  bow.”  Coming 
th6_  conclusion  that  this  would  never  teach 
m his  profession,  ho  gave  up  five  more  years 
to  study  architecture  in  actual  buildings,  and 
)t  merely  in  those  shown  me  on  paper.  I 
t myself  to  observe,  to  compare,  to  see  prao- 
3al  men  at  work,  to  examine  buildings  that 
ere  crumbling  to  pieces.”  At  the  end  of  this 
me  he  was  sufiicieutly  acquainted  with  his  pro- 
gession  to  practise  it.  He  was  introduced  to  an 
3|jgeucy  for  Government  works,  “where  I saw 
jinethodB  employed  which  BCar^ely  agreed  with 
Ijhe  observations  I had  been  able  to  inaVe  during 
wny  previous  architectural  studies.”  His  retUMks 
such  points  were,  however,  “not  well.i 


received.”  Eventually,  Eugene  got  his  start 
from  a commercial  company,  who  were  erecting 
large  manufacturing  works,  and  had  been  laid 
hold  of  by  an  architect  who  proposed  to  erect 
buildings  for  them  in  the  Roman  style,  “which 
was  not  exactly  what  they  wanted.  They  did 
nob  think  it  quite  to  the  purpose  to  build  in  the 
plains  of  the  Loire  edifices  recalling  the  splen- 
dours  of  ancient  Rome.”  He  was  introduced  to 
the  directors,  studied  hard  to  find  out  all  they 
really  needed,  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  manufacture,  and  succeeded  in 
satisfying  them.  Many  of  the  directors  bad 
town  and  country  houses  to  be  improved  or 
rebuilt,  and  he  became  their  architect,  and  thus 
entered  upon  a practice. 

Such  is  Eugene’s  account  of  his  course  of 
initiation.  It  is  hardly  fair,  perhaps,  in  Eugene 
to  snub  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  for  not  teach- 
ing what  was  not  in  its  programme,  and  what 
none  of  its  scholars,  save  himself,  probably  asked 
or  expected  from  it.  The  object  in  the  £cole 
is  to  teach  school  architecture,  the  art  of  de- 
signing correctly  in  known  and  approved  styles, 
and  of  soieLtific  construction ; and  those  ob- 
jects have  been  carried  out,  we  believe,  very 
thoroughly.  Nor  can  we  frankly  side  with 
Eugfcne  when  be  tells  his  pupil  that  he  can 
learn  the  theory  afterwards,  and  it  will  be  of 
more  use  and  be  more  intelligible  to  him  then  ; 
that  children  learn  to  talk  by  inducing  to  speak 
their  necessities,  and  not  by  teaching  them 
grammar.  The  cases  are  not  quite  parallel,  and 
there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  on  tho  other  hand 
in  favour  of  knowing  the  theory  first,  only  the 
question  is  as  to  bow  it  is  taught. 

We  will  pass  over  the  history  of  Paul’s 
puzzlements  over  walling  and  drains  and  joinery ; 
his  greatest  difficulty  at  this  stage  was  in  making 
a drawing  of  the  windows  for  light  in  the 
haunches  of  the  cellar  vaults,  with  their  arched 
heads  in  the  curve  of  the  vault ; a matter  which 
Branchu  seemed  to  find  it  very  easy  and  natural 
to  execute,  though  the  clerk  of  the  works  found 
such  difficulty  in  drawing  it.  However,  at  this 
stage  “ Paul  begins  to  understand,”  and  in  the 
next  chapter  to  the  one  so  entitled,  we  have  one 
or  twoofEugbne’s  special  contrivances  illustrated. 
One  of  these  is  making  the  “jalousies”  fold 
back  into  rebated  recesses  in  the  jambs  of  the 
windows,  instead  of  being  hung  so  as  to  turn 
round  flat  against  the  outer  wall,  causing 
gymnastic  exercises  in  order  to  get  at  them;  but 
Eugene’s  more  important  novelty  is  his  way 
of  constructing  the  floors  or  ceilings,  for  no 
plaster  ceiling  is  allowed.  The  joists  are  oak, 
of  square  section  but  placed  lozengewise,  so  as  to 
have  an  angle  downwards  instead  of  a soffit, 
and  the  ends  do  not  go  into  the  wall,  but 
fit  into  coiitinuons  brackets  with  V-s^aped 
seats  for  the  ends  of  the  joists.  Then 
the  lower  half  only  of  the  joist  is  seen  from 
below,  the  apace  between  the  middle  angles  is 
fitted  in  by  wood  panelling,  the  panelling  and  the 
lower  faces  of  the  joists  are  decorated  with 
designs  drawn  in  a single  colour  on  the  un- 
touched wood ; and  this  is  Eugene’s  idea  of  the 
way  to  make  a floor  presentable  on  the  under  side, 
without  lathing  and  plastering  it,  and  thereby, 
aa  he  unhesitatingly  avers,  at  once  laying  the 
fonndation  for  rob  and  decay.  As  to  this  last  point 
too  many  architects  can  bring  painful  corrobora- 
tion of  Eugene’s  views;  and  the  system  ia  some- 
times practised  in  Eogland,  as  not  leaving  those 
dark  shadows  and  deep  spaces  and  angles  for  the 
accumulation  of  dust  which  a joisted  floor  of  the 
ordinary  form,  when  unceiled,  presents.  Paul’s 
Bnrpriae  at  finding  that  the  smooth  level  white 
expanse  which' he  was  accustomed  to  as  a ceil- 
ing really  contained  all  this  construction  of  joists, 
is  not  overdrawn,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  utter 
thoughtlessness  of  average  people  as  to  the  way 
in  which  things  are  constructed;  and  he  is  very 
anxious  to  know  bow  it  is  that  so  many  archi- 
tects make  ceilings  in  this  way,  and  hide  all  the 
construction,  and  ‘‘  who  obliges  them  to  do  so?” 
to  which  Eugene  replies,  “ It  would  take  a long 
time  to  explain  that  to  you  ;”  but  the  question 
elicits  from  his  father  some  pertinent  remarks 
on  “the  plagno-spot  of  tho  nation,”  — the 
tendency  to  disguise  all  imperfections  under  an 
outside  of  finish  and  show. 

Paul  begins  to  find,  before  tbia  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  the  necessity  of  being  more  of  a 
proficient  in  drawing,  and  the  method  Eugene  i 
employs  to  give  him  the  first  notion  of  perspec- 
tive,  simple  as  it  is,  may  be  more  effective  than 
some  more  complicated  systems.  The  clerk  of 
works  is  instructed  to  cut  pieces  of  card  into  the 
shapes  of  the  various  faces  of  cue  of  the  stones, 
cutting  and  laying  of  which  he  has  been 


superintending,  to  put  them  together  with  paste 
into  a model,  and  then  to  make  a drawing  of  the 
model  in  every  point  of  view.  After  a little 
practice  of  this  kind  he  will  acquire  the  habit 
of  being  able  to  delineate  on  paper  tho  form  of 
any  portion  of  the  work.  In  copying  them  he 
is  to  mark  what  is  hidden  from  direct  vision  by 
a^  dotted  or  a finer  line — and  here  is  “ perspec- 
tive made  easy and  as  good  a plan,  possibly, 
as  committing  to  memory  a quantity  of  rules  and 
formulm  (which  are  forgotten  again)  for  an  art 
which  is  really  attained,  in  any  useful  degree, 
only  by  practice.  The  consideration  of  the 
staircases  forms  the  subject  of  the  following 
chapter,  and  close  following  on  these  the 
“critic  ” appears  upon  the  scene. 

The  critic  is  a M.  Durosay,  a friend  of  the 
family;  a gentleman  who  bad  read  and  tra- 
veiled  much,  and  knew  a little  of  everything. 
He  had  been  his  own  architect,  and  had  built  a 
very  costly  house  that  had  fallen  to  pieces  ; his 
own  engineer,  and  made  roads  on  his  estate 
which  were  impracticable ; and  he  liked  any 
one  who  gave  him  credit  for  being  an  infallible 
judge  in  matters  of  all  kinds.  “ If  any  one  had 
come  to  consult  him  on  any  subject,  the  moment 
he  was  about  to  step  into  a railway  carriage,  ho 
would  have  let  the  train  go  rather  than  not  give 
a formal  judgment  with  reasons  in  full.  ...  He 
was  fond  of  repeating  this  aphorism, — ‘Light 
emanates  from  the  shock  of  conflicting  ideas  ” ; 
but  with  the  understanding  that  he  always 
played  the  part  of  producer,  never  that  of 
recipient.”  11.  Durosay  complained  very  much 
of  a design  for  a country  house  being  so  shut  in  ; 
be  would  have  wished  to  see  a portico  round  it, 
or  a wide  verandah.  He  would  have  aimed  at 
some  resemblance  to  “ those  North  Italian 
villas,  where  the  climate  is  certainly  pretty 
severe  in  winter  and  spring,  but  which  are  not 
the  less  charming  with  their  porticoes,  terraces, 
and  wide-open  entrance-hall;  which  have  a dig- 
nified aspect,  and  ennoble  life.”  Then  there 
was  too  little  symmetry  in  the  bouse  : a want  of 
that  unity  which  ought  to  be  found  in  every  work 
of  art, 

“ ‘But/  said  M.  Gandelau,  ‘it  is  not  a work  of  art  that 
I wish  to  leave  my  daughter;  it  is  a good  house,  con- 
venient aud  subalaiitiiil.’ 

.'  yvry  good;  but  you  will  allow  that  if  we  can  secure  both 
kinds  of  excellence,  so  much  tho.better.  For  a person  of 
such  extreme  refinement  and  so  charming  in  every  respect 
asyourdaughter,  it  ia  but  proper  that  a habitation  should  be 
provided  reflecting  in  itg  exterior  the  charms  and  graces  of 
its  occupant.^  It  would  be  a pleasure  to  you,  in  visiting 
Mdme.  Marie,  to  see  in  the  distance  her  little  family 
grouped  around  her  under  a pertioo  of  delicate  architec- 
ture, or  under  a But  this  seems  to  me  more  liko 
tho  house  of  some  grave  Flemish  alderman.  In  their 

gables  there  is  a kind  of  severity  which ’ 

‘Come,  come,  my  dear  friend,  gables  are  not  severe  ; 

they  are  gables— that's  all And  I must  confess 

tuat  your  Italian  villas  in  the  environs  of  Venice  and 
^ erona  appear  to  me  very  dull  and  gloomy,  with  their 
colonnades  and  closed  shutters.  If  they  built  them  so  to 
afford  tourists  models  of  architecture,  well  aud  good;  but 
I make  no  pretensions  to  amuse  or  interest  tourists,  and 
my  daughter  shares  my  iaieas  in  tbematter.’ 

* Perhaps— but  just  now  your  daughter  is  travelling  in 
Italy  : she  ia  going  to  sojourn  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 

Ehorus;  who  knows  whether  on  her  return  she  would  not 
e charmed  to  meet  with  a kind  of  soiu’enir  of  the  impres- 
sions she  will  not  fail  to  have  experienced  there 

What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Architect  ? ' 

‘As  for  myself,’  said  Eugene,  ‘I  am  listening,  and 
cannot  but  bo  delighted  to  hear  you  discourse  so  ably  on 
our  art.’  ” 

The  argument  is  carried  on  for  some  time 
with  little  success  on  the  part  of  M.  Durosay, 
who  is  at  last  obliged  to  be  content  with  the 
promise  of  M.  Gandelau  that  when  he  comes  to 
visit  the  new  dwelling,  “a  pasteboard  portico 
shall  be  put  up  in  front  of  one  of  the  fa9ad65, 
and  under  the  shade  some  Berri  maidens,  dressed 
up  as  Venetians,  and  some  gentlemen,  in  scarlet 
robes,  playing  on  the  guitar  and  bassoon.” 

After  this  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  in  the 
next  chapter  “ Paul  inquires  what  architecture 
is,”  and  whether  M.  Durosay  is  a judge  of  it. 
The  discussion  of  the  subject  leads  to  a wider 
application,  and  M.  Gandelau,  in  a reflection  on 
the  state  of  things  in  France  generally,  pithily 
observes,  “You  will  find  M.  Durosay’s  portico 
confronting  you  everywhere.”  A chapter  on 
theoretical  studies  sets  forth  very  clearly  and 
briefly,  among  other  points,  the  distinction 
between  the  genuine  columnar  architecture  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  pseudo  arcliitecturo  of  the 
Romans.  Tho  second  chapter  under  the  same 
heading  commences  with  a dissertation  on  the 
value  and  designing  of  mouldings,  and  the  im- 
portance of  work  of  this  kind  being  adapted  in 
its  sections  and  effects  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  employed, — “one  of  those  points  on 
which  an  architect  who  respects  his  art  ought 
never  to  yield.”  This  remark  leads  to  a discussion 
on  the  manner  in  which  clients  impose  all  sorts 
of  fancies  on  their  architects,  and  the  difficulty  of 
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1 he  architect  so  squaring  his  conciuct  as  to  retain 
) is  self-respect  ■without  losing  his  means  of 
living;  a discussisn  which  in  the  end,  as  11. 
Gandelau  observes,  “wanders  rather  far  from 
monldings.” 

The  studies  arc  iuterropted  ; for  Eugene 
thinks  it  right  to  ofler  his  assistance  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  army  of  the 
Loire,  and  Paul  is  disconsolate  enough.  His 
spirits  are  nob  improved  by  a visit  to  the  -works 
at  the  house,  the  aspect  of  which  under  a stoppage 
from  frost  is  described  in  a passage  pictnreeque 
enough  to  quote  : — 

*' Tlio  worka  were  deserted ; snow  covered  the  heap  of 
walling  stones,  the  cut  stones,  and  the  scattered  timbers. 
The  walls,  which  had  reached  a certain  height,  protected 
by  straw  and  surmounted  by  a crest  of  snuw  — their 
surfaces  showing  brown  in  contrast  with  the  white  veil 
that  mantled  them,  and  some  pieces  of  wood  black  with 
damp,  gave  to  these  incipient  constructions  the  aspect  of 
the  (iebris  of  a coaQagraiion.  Paul  recalled  the  spot  so 
animated  a month  before  with  its  bands  of  active  work- 
men. All  were  gone,  and  the  soul  of  this  habitation, 
which  he  hud  begun  to  associate  with  uU  the  joys  of  family 
life,  had  just  quitted  it.” 

How  Paul  recovered  hie  epirits  by  dint  of  hard 
work ; how  Engine  returned,  and  the  various 
questions  of  timber  work,  joinery,  and  smoky 
chimneys  were  discussed,  not  without  much 
able  elucidation  of  each,  we  cannot  specify ; nor 
how  Paul  was  sent  on  a visit  to  an  eminent  civil 
engineer,  and  was  much  interested  with  what  he 
saw  of  engineering  work,  and  inquired,  “ What 
was  [the  difference  between  an  architect  and  an 
engineer?’’  and  how  he  gob  a short  parable  in 
reply.  All  this  we  must  leave  to  those  who  read 
the  book  ; the  aforesaid  parable  we  could  scarcely 
qcoto,  in  fact,  without  discussing  its  bearing  a 
little,  and  we  have  already  outrun  our  space. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present,  that  the  house  -was 
furnished  before  llclme.  Marie’s  return,  and  the 
“surprise"  managed  with  due  effect.  M. 
Durosay  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  re- 
peatedly expressed  his  admiration  for  it  as  a 
“charming  feudal  raanor-honse." 

“ But  why,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Madame  Marie, 
at  last  quite  weary  of  the  phrase,  “ why  do  you 
call  it  a ‘ manor-house  ’ and  ‘ feudal  ’ ? I have 
neither  manor  nor  vassals,  and  I have  no  wish 
to  possess  any." 

In  one  of  his  conversations  with  his  architect 
cousin,  Paul,  in  reply  to  a remark  of  the  latter, 
that  “ the  more  you  know  the  more  yon  will  feel 
you  want  of  knowledge,"  inquires,  “ what  good 
is  it  to  learn  then?"  "That  U'o  may  become 
modest,"  responds  Engine ; “ that  ice  may  occupy 
life  with  something  better  than  those  things  to 
which  our  vanity  prompts  us  ; that  we  may  rnahe 
ourselves  of  some  little  use  to  our  fellows,  without 
exacting  gratitude  from  them."  'V7ith  which 
quotation  we  may  fitly  Lake  leave  of  a book 
that  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by 
many  others  besides  architects,  and  which  is  not 
more  noticeable  for  the  sound  practical  informa- 
tion conveyed  in  it  than  for  the  unpretentious 
earnestness,  sincerity,  and  simple  wisdom  which 
light  up  every  page. 


THE  LATE  MR.  R.  W.  BILLINGS. 

Ox  the  14th  inst.  there  passed  away  one  who 
had  been  for  the  last  forty  years,  more  or  less 
prominentlybeforethe  architectural  world  ; some 
record  therefore  of  whoso  career  will  doubtless 
be  acceptable  in  these  pages. 

Robert  William  Billings  was  born  in  London  in 
1813,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  articled  to 
John  Britton,  the  well-known  antiquary  and 
author,  with  whom  he  remained  seven  years. 
This  connexion  naturally  fostered,  if  it  did  not 
create,  in  him  a special  taste  for  similar  pursuits ; 
accordingly  wo  fiad  him  soon  after  employed  with 
the  lateP.  Mackenzie  in  illu^trating  the  work  “The 
Churches  of  Loudon,”  in  a series  of  views  which 
were  chieHy  engraved  by  John  Lc  Keu.x.  Ho 
also  assisted  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville  at  Windsor, 
on  drawings  of  the  Castle  there,  and  prepared 
numerous  views  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  Houses 
of  Parliament  after  the  disastrous  fire. 

The  first  publication  which  be  undertook  on 
his  own  account  was  the  “Illustrations  of  the 
Temple  Church,  London,”  given  both  archi- 
tecturally and  pictorially  in  a very  complete 
manner.  In  the  same  way  he  afterwards  illus- 
trated  and  published,  “Kettering  Church,  North- 
amptonshire,” and  “ Brancepeth  Church, 
Durham.”  These  were  followed  by  still  greater 
efforts,  viz.,  his  important  works  upon  ‘’Carlisle” 
and  “ Durham  ” Cathedrals,  from  bis  own  care- 
ful measurements  and  drawings  ; also  an  excel- 
ment  work  of  the  “Britton"  stamp,  called  the 
‘‘Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
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Durham,”  But  bis  chief  production  of  this  kind, 
and  the  one  with  which  his  name  will  be  mainly 
associated,  was  the  “Baronial  and  Eccloaiastical 
Antiquities  of  Scotland,” — a noble  work  in  four 
volumes,  containing,  besides  the  letterpress,  2-iO 
beautiful  illnstrations.  This  undertaking,  though 
a labour  of  much  love,  was  necessarily  also  one 
involving  much  time,  expense,  and  research,  it 
being  upon  comparatively  untrodden  ground. 
The  interesting  variety  and  fidelity  of  the  draw- 
ings are  deserving  of  all  praise. 

Mr.  Billings,  [among  other  useful  qualities, 
which  served  him  in  good  stead,  was  possessed 
of  qnick  perception,  combined  with  untiring 
industry.  Hence  his  analytical  ingenuity  led 
him  to  investigate  and  “Attempt  to  Define  the 
Geometric  Proportions  of  Gothic  Architectnre,” 
as  exemplified  in  the  cathedrals  of  Carlisle 
and  Worcester  ; to  illustrate  by  | diagrams  the 
“Infinity  of  Geometric  Design,”  as  exhibited  in 
tracery-panels  in  the  former  of  these  buildings  ; 
and  the  “Power  of  Form,"  in  a small  volume, 
which  was  the  last  he  ever  published.  He 
became  thus,  as  may  be  imagined,  an  expert  in 
architectural  devices  and  monograms,  with 
which  he  generally  sought  to  identify  such 
buildings  as  at  times  came  under  liia  control ; and 
this  latter  branch  and  hi-j  practice  as  an  archi- 
tect -Vi-as  considerable  after  he  gave  up  the 
publication  of  books.  Several  mansions  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  are  from  hia  designs; 
also  the  restoration  of  the  Chapel  of  Edinburgh 
Cavtle  (for  which  he  was  commissioned  by 
Government)  ; the  “Douglas  Room”  in  Stirling 
Caatle,  Gosford  Lodge,  restoration  of  Hanbuiy 
Hall,  Warwickshire;  House  at  Kemble, 
Gloucestershire  ; Crosby  Church,  Cumberland  ; 
and  additions  to  Castle  Wetnyes,  for  Mr.  John 
Burns,  upon  which  ho  was  engaged  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  having  built  the  castle  itself  many 
years  previously. 

With  pen,  pencil,  and,  it  may  he  added,  burin, 
Mr.  Billings  was  a practised  hand;  his  facility 
and  correctness  of  drawing  were  most  remark- 
able,  expressing  where  needful  all  the  minutiae 
of  detail.  Thus  he  was  equally  at  home,  whether 
drawing  upon  paper  or  wood,  or  etching  on  steel, 
as  he  was  occasionally  wont  to  do,  many  of  the 
engravings  in  his  works  being  executed  by  him. 
seif.  Most  of  these  illustrations  are  on  steel, 
and  he  was  fortunate  in  the  engravers  who 
assisted  him.  Besides  Mr.  Le  Kenx,  already 
mentioned,  we  find  on  the  list  bis  able  son,  the 
present  J.  H.  Lo  Koux ; also  Messrs.  G.  B. 
Smith,  Saddler,  Turnbull,  Godfrey,  Winter,  and 
others;  and,  in  wood  engraving,  the  well-known 
R.  Branston,  with  all  of  whom  he  was  literally  a 
co-worker.  Reference  has  been  made  to  hia  skill 
as  a draughtsman,  which  was  especially  dis- 
played in  hia  masterly  acquaintance  with 
“ perspective.”  The  writer  of  this  notice  has 
seen  an  elaborate  early  drawing  by  the  deceased 
of  the  interior  of  the  then  Coveut  Garden 
Theatre,  which,  if  he  mistakes  nob,  was  rewarded 
by  a public  medal;  also  the  late  Professor 
Cockerell  alluded  to  Mr.  Billings’s  powers  in  this 
branch  of  art  in  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  At  intervals  of  leisure  lately  he  had 
again  occupied  himself  upon  one  of  his  old  and 
favourite  themes, — the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  viewed  from  the  Dome, — an  intricate 
subject,  in  which  he  was  endeavoni’ing  so  to 
modify  the  rendering  of  outlying  portions  as 
they  would  be  determined  by  strict  rules,  as  to 
bring  them,  so  to  speak,  within  the  range  of 
possible  and  undistorted  vision.  This  drawing 
is  on  a very  large  scale,  and  though,  unfortunately 
far  from  complete,  enough  is  mapped  out  to 
promise  a highly  satisfactory  result,  had  he  been 
permitted  to  live  to  accomplish  it. 

It  remains  to  add  a few  words  of  a more 
general  nature.  Mr.  Billings  had  for  some  time 
relaxed  in  his  architectural  occupations,  distri- 
bating  much  of  his  time  and  services  (for  be 
was  never  idle),  between  various  public  institu- 
tious  and  other  engagements  in  which  be  was 
interested.  In  these,  his  aptitude  for  business, 
energy,  and  inflexibility  of  purpose,  rendered  him 
a man  of  mark ; consequently  his  active  co- 
operation was  frequently  sought,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  granted.  Among  these,  he  had  for  a 
long  period  been  associated  with  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  of  late  years  he  regularly  attended 
its  Board  meetings,  having  been  elected  a director. 
Nor  is  it  too  much  te  presume  that  to  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  vigilance  is  greatly  due  the 
maintaining  of  so  large  a building  in  constant 
repair,  with  efficient  improvements  as  circum- 
stances offered. 

While  actively  employed  in  gathering  materials 
for  his  books,  he  naturally  resided  mostly  in  thf 
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localities  themselves;  hut  afterwards  coming  to 
London,  he  lived  for  many  years  in  Islington ; 
eventually,  however,  removing  to  Putney,  where 
he  purchased  a good  old  English  residence  which 
had  once  been  occupied  by  the  famous  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Such  an  abode  was 
quite  in  harmony  with  his  taste,  and  here  he  re. 
joiced  to  welcome  hia  friends,  time  after  time, 
with  that  ready  flow  of  spirits  and  entertaining 
conversation  for  which  he  -was  always  distin. 
gnished.  Here,  too,  he  found  ample  room  for 
the  arrangement  and  display  of  that  extraordi- 
nary collection  of  works  of  art,  and  curiosities- 
of  various  kinds,  which  throughout  his  lifetime 
he  had  felt  so  much  pleasure  in  accumulating. 

J.  Dbayton'  Wyatt. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  NATIONAL 
INVESTMENTS  IN  OBJECTS  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  ART. 

'Political  economists  say  that  “ political 
economy  is  to  the  State  what  domestic  economy 
is  to  the  family.”  Wise  domestic  economy 
induces  the  possessors  of  groat  wealth  to  invest 
it  in  the  most  profitable  way, — pi-ofitahle  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  Every  wise  rich  man, 
after  providing  for  his  necessities,  devotes  a 
portion  of  his  wealth  to  the  acquisition  of  ohjecta 
which,  if  bought  with  prudence,  nob  only  increase 
in  intrinsic  value  the  longer  they  are  possessed^ 
but  delight  himself,  and  confer  good  and  pleasure 
on  others.  But  at  present  the  uatJoiial  policy  of 
this  country  in  this  respect  is  far  behind  the 
policy  of  the  wise  individual.  The  vast  earning 
of  our  country  are  beyond  comprehension  io 
magnitude,  but  the  amount  of  its  investments 
in  procuring  illus'rations  of  science  and  art 
directly  useful  to  productive  industry  and  bene- 
ficial to  civilisation  is  insignificant,  and  it  ia 
trifling  in  comparison  -with  what  has  been  spenfr 
by  Continental  nations.  It  may  be  said  con- 
fidently that  the  most  advanced  Continental- 
nations  have  done  in  proportion  to  their  wealth- 
much  more  than  wo  have,  and  that  they  arO' 
reaping  results  dangerously  aggressive  on  our 
own  commerce.  The  existence  of  oar  welfare  is 
dependent  on  onr  retaining  a supremacy  io 
industry.  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, Lord  Derby,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote« 
have  expressed  their  conviction  that  thepiogresff 
of  industry  depends  on  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  art,  and  I hope  they  will  act  boldly  now  that 
they  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

Between  1815,  when  the  National  Debt  reachedl 
its  maximum  of  861,000,0C0I.,  exclusive  of  ter- 
minable annuities,  and  1873-4,  the  debt  has  beeik 
reduced  to  727,900,0001.  If  a tenth  part  of  that# 
reduction  had  been  invested  in  objects  of  science* 
and  art,  and  were  now  placed  in,  say,  ten 
provincial  niuseuras  throughout  the  United' 
Kingdom,  freely  consultable  by  onr  industrial* 
producers  of  all  grades,  not  only  would  the- 
wealth,  the  cnltnre,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation 
have  been  greatly  increased  byit,  but  the  object® 
themselves  would  still  exist,  and  their  intrinsic 
commercial  value  would  have  increased  enoru 
mously.  It  may  be  said  that,  inasmuch  as  tb® 
nation  will  never  sell  its  objects  of  art,  they  can- 
not properly  be  called  “investments."  The  con- 
tingency of  sale  is  remote,  bub  recent  experienc# 
has  shown  that  millions  may  be  demanded  as 
ransom.  Wo  will  not  collect  property  for  thi» 
reason,  bnt  the  collection  of  works  of  art  improves 
our  commerce  a'nd  adds  to  our  national  strength' 
and  resources,  helping  ns  to  defy  demands  for- 
ransom,  and  is  more  profitable  if  administered  witbf 
reason,  than  a corresponding  redaction  of  tax- 
ation. When  an  individual  makes  an  investment- 
in  land,  houses,  and  the  like  for  the  use  of  hia 
posterity,  he  does  not  contemplate  the  sale  of  it. 

About  3,500,0001.,  it  is  said,  have  beea- 
devoted  to  pay  off  the  National  Debt  during  the 
year  1873-4.  This  sum  lowered  taxation  about 
a penny  a head  on  the  population  of  the  Unitei 
Kingdom,  an  imperceptible  reduction  ; but  what 
an  effect  it  would  have  on  the  productive  indus- 
try of  this  country  and  its  civilisation  if  only  a 
tenth  part  of  this  sum  (350,0001.)  had  been  put- 
aside  by  Parliament  in  the  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  works  illustrating  science  and  art 
applied  to  productive  industry,  especially  worka 
of  foreign  origin,  in  order  to  show  the  British 
nation  what  its  competitors  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  have  done  and  are  doing.  What  a potential 
effect  would  be  prodneed  in  the  great  towns  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Birniiug- 
ham,  Leedoj  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Nottinghani^ 
Bijotol,  the  Potteries,  Newcastle.upon-Tyno, 
Ueioester,  Halifax,  &c.  They  would  be  all  set  in 
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LOtion  to  provide  suitable  buildings  if  Parlia- 
lent  adopted  the  principle  now  suggestecl.  The 
rinoiple  of  investing  should  be  placed  beyond 
10  power  of  tho  accidental  Government  of  the 
ly  to  alter  it  without  tho  consent  of  Parlia- 
lent.  At  present  the  surplus  revenue  goes  by 
;w  to  reduce  the  debt,  but  a given  part  of  it 
lould  go  by  legal  enactment  to  provide  objects 
r local  museums  to  promote  science  and  art 
pplied  to  productive  industry, 
it  is  beyond  dispute  that  when  works  of 
CO  art  are  judiciously  purchased,  such  works 
.crease  in  value  far  beyond  the  compound 
terest  of  investments  in  the  Funds.  The  money 
ilue  of  property  in  fine  works  of  art  will  con- 
nue  to  increase  as  long  as  civilisation  advances 
; the  world,  whilst  that  of  any  other  form  of 
roperty  is  subject  to  more  capricious  influences. 

■ is  far  cheaper  to  purchase  when  you  are  able 
lan  postpone  it  to  tho  future.  Oliver  Grom- 
ell,  in  about  1650,  rescued  Raffaelle’s  seven 
irtoona  for  a sum  of  only  3002.  Who  can  estimate 
lO  money  value  of  them  now  ? The  value  of 
oncy  has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since 
.en  as  these  cartoons  have.  Everybody  has 
lecific  instances  withinhisown  knowledge  of  the 
lormous  increase  which  is  taking  jdaco  in  the 
duo  of  works  of  fine  art.  The  Bernal,  the 
nilages,  aud  tho  Meyrick  collections  did  not 
ist  the  collectors  of  them  a third  part  of  the 
ms  the  objects  realised  when  they  were  sold, 
acre  are  pictures  in  the  Sheepshanks  ooHoctions 
hich  would  realise  more  than  ten  times  the 
Qount  Mr.  Sheepshanks  paid  the  artists  for 
em, 

I trust  the  Government  and  Parliament  may 
I inspired  with  courage  to  do  for  the  nation 
lat  wise  rich  individuals  do  for  themselves, 
•d  to  lay  down  tho  beginning  of  a fixed  national 
'bey,  by  investing  p.art  of  each  annua!  surplus 
revonuo  in  the  judicious  purchase  of  objects 
science  and  art ; not  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
metropolitan  institutions,  but  especially  for 
0 benefit  of  provincial  museums. 

IlEsav  Cole. 


'nE  DWELLINGS  OP  THE  LABOURING 
CLASSES  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

It  appears  now  to  be  tho  general  impression 
at  during  tho  noxt  session  of  Parliament  the 
)vernnient  will  introduce  some  kind  of  measure 
r improving  tho  dwellings  of  tho  labouring 
iBses  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns, 
•d  in  accordance  with  a request  made  to  him 
• the  Home  Secretary  at  the  close  of  the  last 
asion.  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  has  just  addressed 
communication  to  Mr.  Cross  containing  a 
imber  of  suggestions  on  the  subject,  which 
ay  be  regarded  as  advice  to  the  Government 
to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
irliamenfc  for  effectually  securing  a better  class 
houses  for  the  industrial  population  of  the 
etropolis  than  at  present  prevail. 

After  stating  in  tho  outset  that  the  company 
ith  which  he  is  connected  as  chairman  has  ex. 
nded  270,0001.  in  providing  laud  and  1,452 
rellinga  for  the  accommodation  of  upwards  of 
300  persona,  and  that  dwellings  are,  or  will 
ortly  be,  in  course  of  erection  to  accommodate 
further  number  of  about  2,000  persons,  at  an 
timated  cost  of  70,0002.,  be  obsei'ves  that  other 
sociations  and  individuals  have  provided  similar 
commodation  in  the  metropolis  for  about 
',000  persons.  He  next  alludes  to  the  difficulty 
carrying  on  tho  work  owing  to  the  impossi. 
lity  of  obtaining  suitable  sites  in  densely 
'puliited  districts.  Tho  relative  advantages  and 
sad  vantages  of  suburban  cottages  as  contrasted 
•th  the  habitations  near  to  where  the  labour, 
g classes  are  employed,  aro  then  discussed,  the 
nclusiou  at  which  he  arrives  being  that  except 
cases  where  the  head  of  the  family  is  tho  sole 
ead. winner,  suburban  cottage  residences  are 
it  only  disadvantageous  but  impracticable, 
iter  expressing  his  confidence  that  much  good 
ust  have  been  done  by  the  efforts  of  tho 
fferent  associations  in  erecting  improved  dwel- 
igs,  hogoes  on  to  state  that,  after  all,  those 
:orts  have  not  reached  the  real  evil,  the  build- 
» oompanies,  except  in  very  few  cases,  not 
.ving  been  able  to  purchase  and  remove  houses 
ifib  for  human  habitation.  In  continuation  he 
ntends  that  there  ought  to  bo  compulsory 
iwers  for  effecting  this,  which  he  thinks  ought 
bo  exercised  only  by  a public  authority,  but 
stries  and  district  boards  are,  in  his  judgment, 
isuited,  for  various  reasons,  to  exercise  such 
wers.  The  philanthropic  societies,  he  says, 
.vebeen  working  with  their  hands  tied,  and 
retched  houses,  unfit  for  human  habitation, 


I remain  as  nests  of  fever  aud  pestilence,  doubling 
the  rate  of  sickness  and  death  among  the  occu- 
pants,  and  spreading  contagion  throughout  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  He  thus  continues  : — 
“I  feel  sure  that  yon  will  agree  that  this  state 
of  things  ought  to  be  remedied  ; and  the  only 
question  that  I apprehend  can  be  asked  is,  in 
what  way  can  Parliament  alleviate  this  evil 
without  throwing  too  great  a burden  on  the  rate- 
payers or  dealing  unfairly  with  the  rights  of 
private  property  ? In  what  way  can  Parliament 
assist  in  this  work,  which  has  hitherto  been  left 
so  entirely  to  private  philanthropy  ? What  I 
suggest  is  that  the  Legielatnro,  recognising  the 
local  authority  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  the  City  of  London  exercise  over  the 
districts  under  their  control,  should  impose  upon 
these  two  public  bodies,  or  upon  some  other 
public  authority,  or  upon  public  commissioners, 
the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of  submitting 
to  Parliament,  from  time  to  time,  schemes  for 
public  improvements,  involving  the  destruction 
of  houses  unfit  for  occupation,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  sites,  when  cleared,  for  the  re. 
oonstrnction  of  tenement-houses  suitable  for  the 
labouring  population,  upon  plans  to  be  approved 
by  the  local  authority  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  tho  Metropolitan  Streets  Improvement  Act 
of  1872.  Notices  would  be  given,  and  the  various 
interests  in  the  property  would,  of  course,  be 
dealt  with  in  tho  same  way  as  if  it  were  taken 
for  a street  improvement.  I am  quite  prepared 
to  admit  that  these  improvements  would  throw 
some  temporary  burden  on  the  ratepayers  ; but 
only  a small  annual  charge,  which  would,  I 
think,  be  more  than  compensated  by  immediate 
aud  future  advantages.”  He  then  states  that 
the  present  rateable  value  of  property  in  the 
metropolis  is  21,000,0002-,  and  a rate  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound  would  produce  nearly  90,0002., 
or  sufficient  to  pay  tho  interest  on  2,000,0002., 
which  might  be  redeemed  in  forty  years  if  the 
money  were  raised  by  issuing  metropolitan 
consols  at  S^per  cent,  j and  ho  ventured  to  say, 
from  many  years’  experience  of  the  subject, 
that  2,000,0002.  applied  in  the  mode  suggested 
would  remove,  to  a very  large  extent,  the  houses 
in  the  metropolis  at  the  present  time  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  Ho  urges,  however,  that 
upon  higher  grounds  than  the  pecuniary  ques- 
tion Parliament  should  take  action,  and  that  the 
homes  in  which  the  working  population  in  over- 
crowded cities  are  compelled  to  live  can  only  be 
improved  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the 
direct  intervention  and  assistance  of  Parliament. 


LOWNE’S  PORTABLE  VENTILATION 
ANEMOMETER. 

Tins  instrument  is  for  ascertaining  the 
velocity  of  currents  of  air,  gas,  or  vapour,  and  is 
specially  adapted  for  mines,  public  buildings, 
flues,  and  so  forth.  The  arrangement  is  very 
ingenious.  It  measures  the  currents  of  air  by 
means  of  fans,  placed  in  a clear  opening  without 
any  obstruction  from  tho  registering  apparatus, 
which  is  in  a separate  chamber  on  the  same  plane 
as  the  funs,  so  that  the  whole  instrument  is  quite 
flat  for  the  pocket  when  out  of  use.  When  in 
use  it  stands  up  in  the  centre  of  the  case  on  two 
dowels.  The  whole  of  the  works  are  of  extreme 
sensitiveness ; tho  axes  of  the  fans  and  first 
centre  work  in  rubies.  The  dial  gives  the 
current  that  passes  the  fans  in  feet.  It  seems 
to  us  that  an  instrnment,  so  exact  and  portable 
as  this  is  for  ascertaining  the  rate  of  currents  of 
air  for  ventilation  purposes,  is  a desideratum. 
It  strikes  ns  that  ventilation  of  our  public  and 
private  buildings  will  never  be  very  perfect 
until  an  equivalent  instrument  comes  into 
general  use.  With  such  an  instrument  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  measure  [the  ventilating 
aperture  and  size  of  the  instrument  and 
take  the  rate  to  know  in  what  time  a 
given  interior  would  have  the  air  changed ; 
aud  with  such  knowledge  necessary  ventilation 
might  be  expressed  by  a figure  in  tho  same 
nranner  as  a light-giving  aperture  may  be  ex. 
pressed.  With  this  extremely  delicate  instru- 
ment  the  perfection  or  defect  of  any  particular 
system  of  ventilation  might  be  obtained,  as  the 
fans  will  move  in  slight  currents,  so  that  the 
movement  of  air  in  any  part  of  an  interior  might 
be  ascertained.  It  is  stated,  as  showing  the 
delicacy  of  the  instrument,  that  if  a distance  be 
walked  through  in  still  air  it  will  very  fairly 
measure  tho  distance  that  the  instrument  moves. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  principle  on  which  the 
instrument  is  tested,  only  that  it  is  moved  at 
different  rates  by  clockwork  in  an  enclosed 


chamber, — when  error  of  local  currents  is  quite 
cut  off.  Mr.  LowDe,who  is  a man  of  attainment, 
tests  every  instrument  with  apparatus  he  has 
constructed  himself,  and  supplies  a table  of 
corrections.  He  will  not  pass  any  instrument 
of  which  the  workmanship  is  not  quite  to  his 
satisfaction. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

A GENERAL  meeting  of  this  Institution  was 
held  yesterday  (Thursday),  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
St.  James’s,  for  the  election  of  two  pensioners 
on  tho  funds, — one  man  and  one  woman, — from 
the  subjoined  Hat  of  candidates.  Mr.  George 
Dines,  president  of  tho  luatitution,  presided, 
and  tho  poll  opened  at  noon  and  closed  at 
three  p.m.  Tho  candidates  were  : — Evan  Jones, 
plasterer,  aged  65  (second  application);  Robert 
Noyes,  plumber,  76  (second  application) ; William 
Stribiing,  cai-penter  and  joiner,  71  (first  appli. 
cation);  Thomas  William  Cranstone,  builder,  70 
(first  application);  Sarah  E.  Bear,  widow  of  the 
late  W.  E.  Bear,  plasterer  and  builder,  68 
(seventh  application)  ; Jane  Rumens,  widow  of 
tho  late  J.  Rumens,  builder,  62  (fourth  appli- 
cation) ; A.  N.  Williams,  widow  of  the  late 
J.  Williams,  builder,  62  (fourth  application); 
and  Charlotte  Day,  widow  of  R.  P.  Day, 
late  pensioner  on  the  funds  of  the  Institution, 
67  (first  application).  Shortly  after  tho  close 
of  the  poll,  tho  result  was  announced  by 
the  scrutineers  to  bo  as  follows; — Jones,  328; 
Noyes,  471;  Stribiing,  314;  Cranstone,  178; 
Bear,  2,783;  Rumens,  4,213;  Williams,  5,243; 
and  Day,  402.  The  President  therefore  declared 
Robert  Noyes  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Williams  to  be  the 
successful  candidates,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  at  the  next  election,  which  will  take  place 
in  May,  1875,  a larger  number  of  candidates 
would  bo  eligible  for  election. 

Mr.  Watson  (Watson  Bros.)  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Phillips  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Bolding  proposed  and  Mr. 
G.  Simpson  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Bcrntineers,  on  behalf  of  whom  Mr.  Stirling 
responded,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  MINING  VILLAGES. 

At  the  Conference  of  Sliners’  National  Asso- 
ciation, Barnsley,  the  president  (Mr.  Macdonald, 
M.P.),  in  introducing  this  subject,  said  there  were 
many  mining  villages  where  the  owners  did  their 
duty,  but  in  sadly  too  many  instances  the  sani- 
tary  condition  was  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Casey  stated  that  in  the  village  of  Sutton- 
in-Asbfield,  Nottinghamshire,  they  had  sixty 
members,  out  of  which  number  ten  recently 
died.  This  alarming  death-rate  caused  them  to 
make  inquiries,  and  they  found  that  within  tho 
last  month  no  leas  tlian  eighty  deaths  had  oc- 
curred during  tho  month.  Determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  find  out  the  cause  of  this  frightful 
epidemic  in  so  small  a place,  the  association  en- 
gaged a man  to  collect  water  from  the  pumps 
which  existed  in  the  place.  As  the  man  was 
taking  samples,  tho  schoolmaster  and  two  police- 
men came  up  to  him  and  made  him  empty  his 
bottles.  At  present  the  association  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do,  bub  they  were  determined  not 
to  allow  this  state  of  things  to  exist  any  longer 
if  they  could  help  it. 

Mr.  Crawford  (Durham),  and  Mr.  Brown 
(North  Stafford),  having  given  instances  of  the 
suffering  and  misery  caused  by  want  of  water 
and  defective  sanitary  arrangements  in  their 
respective  counties,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Brown,  and 
Mr.  Robinson  were  appointed  to  visit  Sutton-in- 
Asbfield,  and  make  an  immediate  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  place. 

The  president  said  if  this  state  of  things  was 
allowed  to  rest  any  longer  the  miners  would  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  themselves.  If  every  dis- 
trict would  supply  him  with  facta,  it  would  give 
him  great  pleasure,  from  his  place  in  Parliament, 
to  arraign  the  coalowners  at  the  bar  of  the 
nation. 


A Refractory  Apprentice. — Walter  Frede- 
rick Inight,  late  of  Russell-street,  Gloucester, 
was  charged  with  deserting  from  hia  appren- 
ticeship  at  Messrs.  Fielding  «5c  Platt’s,  engineers. 
The  defendant  deserted  in  June  last,  aud  was 
apprehended  nnder  a warrant  in  Perth,  by  P.O. 
Howes,  on  Saturday.  In  reply  to  the  Chairman, 
the  prisoner  said  he  was  unwilling  to  return  and 
complete  his  contract.  Ho  was  sentenced  to  a 
month’s  hard  labour. 
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THE  BUILDEE, 


WIXGHAII  CHUECn,  KENT. 

This  interesting  churcli  has  just  undergone  a 
complete  transformation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chantry  chapels  adjoining  the  chancel,  which 
have  not  yet  been  tonched,  though  greatly  need, 
iug  repair. 

The  chancel  was  blocked  up  at  the  east  end 
by  a huge  Italian  screen,  flanked  on  each  side  by 
large  monuments,  and  the  unusually  beautiful 
decorated  windows  north  and  south  were  quite 
concealed.  These  have  been  repaired,  and  the 
east  end  filled  by  a traceried  window  of  five  lights 
(as  indicated  by  the  original  jambs).  The  plaster 
roof  baa  been  removed,  and  a polygonal  canopied 
ceiling  of  wood  panelling  with  carved  bosses 
substituted  for  it.  The  chancel  arch,  and  the 
arches  connecting  with  the  chantry  chapels, 
together  with  their  Purbeck  marble  shafts, 
capitals,  and  string-courses  have  been  restored. 
The  ancient  oak  stalls  have  been  repaired,  and 
those  missing  supplied.  New  book-fronts  with 
perforated  tracery  have  been  designed.  The 
flooring,  with  its  ancient  memorial  slabs,  remains 
entire,  the  intervening  spaces  being  filled  with 
tiles.  The  cost  of  all  these  works  to  the  chancel 
has  been  defrayed  by  Lord  Fitzwalter,  the  lay 
rector. 

The  body  of  the  church  (in  plan  it  consists 
of  a nave  and  south  aisle)  has  been  much 
changed.  The  old  timber  construction  of  the 
roof  and  columns  has  been  stripped  of  the 
inconsistent  elaborate  Italian  joinery  in  which 
it  was  cased,  and  the  ancient  timbers  cleaned 
and  brought  to  view.  The  entire  body  of 
the  church  has  been  fitted  up  with  low  open 
benches."  The  west  gallery  is  removed,  and 
the  tower  arch  and  west  window,  previously 
invisible,  are  now  exhibited.  A new  foLt  of 
Painswick  stone  is  also  provided,  and  an  oak 
pulpit,  with  perforated  panels,  on  a Corsham 
stone  base.  There  is  also  a new  oak  lectern 
from  the  architect’s  design.  A new  belfry  floor 
has  likewise  being  constructed,  and  an  oak  screen 
inserted  under  the  ,tower  arch.  The  church  is 
principally  lighted  by  pendent  duplex  lamps. 

The  sanctuary  has  been  paved  with  plain 
encaustic  tiles.  In  the  course  of  the  restorations 
an  [ancient  aumbry  in  the  centre  of  the  east 
wall  was  discovered,  and  a piscina  to  the  south 
of  it,  also  in  the  east  wall.  There  being  ample 
space  from  east  to  west  within  the  altar-raile, 
the  table  has  been  brought  forward  so  that  access 
to  the  aumbry  can  be  obtained,  which  will  serve 
as  a credence  niche.  The  ancient  stone  sedilia 
still  remain. 

The  total  cost  of  the  works  will  probably  be  a 
little  under  3,0001.  Mr.  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  was  the 
architect  [employed  ; and  the  builder  was  Mr. 
Charles  Jarrott,  of  Croydon. 


SANITARY  STUDENTS  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

At  the  distribution  of  prizes,  in  connexion 
with  the  St.  George’s  Science  Classes,  Birming- 
ham, last  week,  Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P.,  said 
it  was  a remarkable  coincidence  that  at  this 
moment  in  Birmingham  they  were  all  deploring 
the  fact  that  their  sanitary  arrangements  were 
inefficient,  and  that  great  cost  and  labour,  great 
expense,  knowledge,  and  skill,  would  have  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  order  to  their 
removal,  and  at  that  time  they  would  find  that 
four  young  men  had  given  themselves  up  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  science  connected  with  these 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  they  had  achieved  a 
success  which  would  make  them — what  he  hoped 
it  would  make  them  hereafter — peculiarly  fitted 
to  deal  with  this  great  evil.  He  would  tell  them 
that  upon  them  there  was  thrown  a great  re- 
sponsibility. Thoir  teacher  was  himself  a stu- 
dent. He  hoped  that  the  now  successful  students 
would  hereafter  become  teachers  in  their  turn, 
and  he  hoped  that  during  their  life  they  would 
bo  able  to  do  much  in  spreading  that  knowledge 
which  would  tend  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
which  arose  out  of  a negligence  of  sanitary  laws. 
But  when  they  praised  these  students,  let  them 
not  forget  that  it  was  not  merely  because  they 
had  been  endowed  with  great  natural  gifts,  and 
because,  by  diligence  and  assiduity  they  had 
turned  those  natural  gifts  to  account,  that  they 
had  been  successful,  but  it  was  because  they  Lad 
been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a teacher  of 
extraordinary  power.  If  one  student  only  in  a 
class  had  gained  great  success,  they  might  have 
supposed  that  that  success  arose  from  his  own 
natural  talent  j but  when  they  found  that  out  of 
one  class  all  the  great  prizes  had  been  gained,  it 
could  not  be  that  the  natural  talents  of  those, 


students  aloue  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
success.  They  must  ascribe  it,  in  great  part,  to 
the  man  who  taught  them  all ; and  he  (Mr. 
Dixon)  had  come  down  there  that  night  with 
great  interest,  that  he  might  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Clarke,  the  teacher  to  whom  he 
referred.  He  found  to  his  surprise  that  Mr. 
Clarke  was  a working  jeweller;  that  he  was 
entirely  self-taught ; and  all  he  had  done  bad 
been  done  after  his  daily  work.  When  Ruskin 
wrote  upon  the  Stones  of  Venice,  he  commented 
upon  the  great  magnificence  of  the  buildings  he 
saw,  and  made  the  remark  that  it  was  strange 
and  to  be  regretted  that,  whilst  they  admired 
these  wonderful  buildings,  they  had  no  records 
of  the  names  even  of  the  men  who  built  them. 
But  that  must  not  be  so  with  them.  They  must 
remember  that  this  great  success  had  been 
achieved  not  merely  by  the  great  merit  of  the 
pupils,  but  by  almost  the  still  greater  merit'of 
Mr.  Clarke. 


NEW  BANK  AT  NEWNHAM. 

The  new  bank  buildings  at  Newnham,  Glou- 
teatershire,  which  have  been  opened  for  business, 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  old  bank  in  the  High, 
street,  and  immediately  facing  the  road  from  the 
railway,  and  form  an  important  addition  to  the 
public  buildiuga  of  the  town.  The  buildings  are 
of  Classic  character,  are  constructed  with 
Bridgewater  bricks,  relieved  by  monlded  cor- 
nices,  and  dressings  of  Bath  stone,  and  comprise 
banking-room  (25  ft.  long  by  19  ft.  wide,  and 
16  fb.  high),  approached  from  the  street  by  a 
spacious  entrance-lobby ; manager’s  room,  strong, 
room,  clerks’  cloak-room,  voucher-room,  &o.,  the 
latter  rooms  being  entered  directly  from  the 
bauk-room.  The  entrance-lobby  lies  between 
the  new  bank  and  the  manager’s  house,  and 
forms  an  harmonious  link  between  the  two. 
Over  the  entrance  doorway  is  carved  in  a semi- 
circular tympanum  the  device  of  the  Gloucester, 
shire  Banking  Company,  viz.,  a bundle  of  sticks 
tightly  bound  together  by  cords  pulled  by  four 
hands,  and  the  motto,  “ Vis  unita  fortior.”  The 
bank-room  is  lighted  by  two  large  plate-glass 
windows,  which  are  secured  by  Bunnett’s  re- 
volving iron  shutters.  The  fittings  of  the  bank- 
room  are  constructed  of  pitch  pine,  relieved  by 
panels  of  yellow  pine  with  mahogany  mouldings, 
and,  together  with  the  gas  fittings,  present  an 
attractive  appearance.  The  rooms  are  warmed 
and  ventilated  by  Captain  Galton’s  ventilating 
fireplaces.  The  strong-room  is  constructed  in  the 
strongest  manner,  with  firebricks  built  in  cement, 
and  bonded  with  hoop  iron  and  fitted  with  Tann’a 
patent  reliance  fire,  wedge,  and  burglar-resisting 
door  and  frame.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  Fream,  jun.,  of  Gloucester,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Medlaud  & Son,  architects,  Gloucester. 


READING  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OP 
ART. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  and  certificates  to  the  suc- 
cessful students  of  this  institution,  and  in  con- 
nexion  with  several  private  schools  and  the 
science  classes,  took  place  at  the  town-hall  on 
Thursday,  the  19th  inat.  The  drawings  and 
paintings  of  tho  students,  and  also  the  prizes, 
were  exhibited  in  the  hall.  Sir  John  Conroy, 
bart,,  presided. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Messer  (the  secretary)  read  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  stated  that  the 
Art  School  bad  been  continued  satisfactorily 
during  the  past  year,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Havell.  The  science  classes  still  continued 
to  suffer  frofii  the  want  of  a permanent  recog- 
nised building.  The  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  Art  School  was  131,  At  the  seooud-grade 
examination  61  students  presented  themselves, 
of  whom  34  were  successful,  and  13  won  prizes. 
In  the  third-grade,  437  works  were  sent  up  to 
the  annual  exhibition  in  London  by  76  pupils, 
5 of  whom  were  awarded  Queen’s  prizes. 

The  President  said  that  he  thought  that  they 
might  congratulate  themselves  on  the  suceesa  of 
the  pupils. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  M.P.,  then  gave  his  promised 
lecture,  in  tho  course  of  which  he  said, — If  the 
present  was  not  a scientific  age,  it  was  one  in 
which  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  science 
bad  been  made,  and  if  the  English  were  nob  a 
scientific  people  they  could  boast  of  a large 
number  of  scientific  names.  The  study  of  the 
dead  languages  was  sometimes  contemptuously 
.spoken  of  as  having  bat  little  to  do  with  the 
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real  business  of  life,  but  he  believed  that  the 
study  of  languages  was  a better  discipline  fon 
the  mind  than  the  study  of  astronomy  or  me«i 
ohanics.  More  had  been  done  in  scientific  dis-; 
covery  during  the  present  century  than  had  been.-j| 
accomplished  for  more  than  2,500  years  before. 
The  Greeks  made  little  or  no  progress  in  philo-' 
sophical  science,  and  althcogb  the  Romans  comit 
mauded  the  world  they  were  utterly  ignorant  of< 
some  of  the  first  principles  to  hydrostatics  ani 
astronomy.  He  thought  that  it  was  Herschel 
who  said  that  if  a man  was  confined  from  child-i 
hood  in  prison,  he  might  be  able  to  reason  out 
the  truths  of  mathematics,  but  be  could  neven# 
tell  what  became  of  a lump  of  sugar  when  dia.ij: 
solved  in  water.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  heU 
might  mention  that  the  Greeks  attributed  thajl 
principle  of  the  rising  of  the  water  in  a pump  tol| 
the  fact  that  nature  abhprred  a vacuum.  Tbiafl 
was  received  as  a sound  explanation  of  everyti 
phenomenon,  whether  hydrostatic  or  aoriforum,n 
for  more  than  2,000  years.  What  he  (Mr.a 
Forsyth)  complaiued  of  was,  that  men  ahouldli 
quit  the  domains  of  science,  and  substitui^ 
conjecture  for  truth,  and  unverified  liypothesi8|| 
for  reality.  Science  and  art  acted  together,  anffiil 
one  could  not  say  to  the  other,  “ I have  no  needk 
of  thee.”  With  regard  to  harmony  and  grace,  : 
the  British  people  ought  to  be  placed  lasti 
amongst  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world.'t 
Surely  they  might  have  grace,  variety,  andii 
beauty,  instead  of  dreary  monotony  and  uni.i^ 
formity  of  ugliness.  Much  might  be  done  tot| 
improve  the  taste  for  art  by  giving  the  peoplej 
picture-galleries,  museums,  and  piea8ure-grounde,l| 
and  adorning  them  with  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Forsyth  then  distributed  the  prizes. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS.  : 

Rodney-road,  Wahvorth. — These  schools  arflil 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Rodnoy-road  and' 
Victory-place,  about  five  minutes’  walk  from  the 
Elephant  and  Castle.  They  consist  of  twoi 
separate  buildings,  one  devoted  to  the  use  of  thel' 
infants,  of  one  story  in  height,  and  the  other,  efu 
three  stories,  to  the  boys  and  girls.  The  latten^ 
being  placed  on  the  first,  and  the  former  in  the'; 
second  floor,  the  ground-floor  being  entirely  open  l 
(except  the  caretaker’s  apartments,  &c.),  andJ 
forming  an  extensive  covered  playground  for  the  I 
girls  and  infants.  Each  school  contains  a large^ 
schoolroom,  with  four  class-rooms  adjoining,  the:' 
infants  having  in  addition  extensive  classroomKj 
for  the  use  of  the  “ babies.”  Each  department! 
has  separate  access,  with  ample  lavatory  andi 
cloak-room  accommodation  contiguous.  Especial:! 
attention  has  been  paid  throughout  to  the  sani.i| 
tary  arrangements,  and  the  play-grounds  areii 
exceptionally  largo  and  commodious.  Tho  eleva*jj| 
tion  of  the  building  is  plain,  but  some  effect  ia  j 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  Portland-stona]! 
bands  to  relieve  the  stock  brick  facing  and)| 
the  red  brick  “ dressings.”  The  school  will  ac*'! 
commodate  about  1,000  children,  and  has  been-'j 
erected  by  Messrs.  Cook  & Green,  contractors, •] 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  the; 
architect  to  the  Board,  Mr.  R.  Walker  acting  asi 
clerk  of  works.  The  amount  of  the  contracfc< 
was  under  8,500Z. 

Leeds. — Four  new  Board  schools,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  30,OOOZ.,  and  providing  accommodation  fon 
3,000  children,  were  opened  last  week.  Founda*s 
tion  stones  for  three  other  schools  were  likewisoi 
laid. 

Yelvertoft. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  United; 
District  School  Board  tenders  for  the  new  buiid.< 
iugs  were  received,  but  decision  thereon  was' 
deferred  until  the  meeting  on  the  first  Thursdays 
in  December.  The  plans  and  specifications  haves 
been  approved  by  the  Education  Department.; 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  apply  to  the  Public  ■ 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  for  a loan,  the. 
repayment  to  be  spread  over  a period  of  fifty: 
years. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  Council ; 
are  informing  the  Fellows  that  they  have  made . 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a Skating  ■ 
Rink  in  that  part  of  the  gardens  lately  occupied - 
by  the  rhododendron  tent,  and  to  which  there  t 
will  be  a separate  entrance.  On  three  days  in  : 
the  week,  viz.,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 1 
days,  the  rink  will  be  reserved  for  the  exclusive  ' 
use  of  those  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  • 
Society  who  may  elect  to  become  subscribers. 
On  the  other  three  days  of  the  week  tho  public  1 
will  also  be  admitted,  on  payment  of  an  admis.  i 
sion  fee.  Unless  we  mistake,  it  will  be  cheaper  < 
to  use  the  rink  as  one  of  the  public. 
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AKOHITEOTUBE  AND  LANDSCAPE. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  read  the  following  paper 
on  this  subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Arobi- 
tectiiral  Assooiation.  and  illustrated  it  with  about 
fifty  drawings  made  by  himself  forthe  purpose : — 

Bacon  commences  his  essay  “On  Building” 
with  the  curt  axiom,  “ Houses  are  built  to  live 
in,  not  to  look  on.”  The  observation,  the  truth 
of  which  from  one  point  of  view  at  least  we 
ought  to  be  ready  to  admit — for  is  not  the  useful 
the  foundation  of  the  true  in  architecture  ? — 
savours  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  a philosopher 
not  to  be  taken  in  by  shows  or  pretences ; and 
yet  the  learned  Chancellor  forgot  one-half  the 
truth.  He  forgot  that  houses  or  buildings,  of 
whatsoever  class,  have  to  be  “looked  on,” 
whether  built  for  that  object  or  not.  Pictures 
and  statues  are  made  emphatically  to  be  looked 
at,  though  unhappily  they  are  not  always  worth 
looking  at ; but  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  their 
case,  that,  if  you  are  displeased  with  them, 
you  can  always  put  them  out  of  sight  some- 
where, or  give  them  away  to  a friend  ; or,  if  a 
man  is  unfortunate  enough  to  admire  a bad 
painting,  at  any  rate  ho  does  it  in  private,  and 
his  taste  is  not  necessarily  imposed  on  his 
neighbours  or  on  the  public  at  large.  But  the 
case  is  otherwise  in  regard  to  a building.  Be 
it  good  or  bad,  there  it  is;  you  can  neither  get 
rid  of  it  nor  hide  it.  It  may  be  a blot  npon 
the  landscape, — an  annoyance  to  every  one  with 
senses  open  to  such  annoyances ; but,  so  long 
as  its  owner  is  satisfied,  there  is  no  appeal  ; — 
indeed,  even  if  it  be  otherwise,  and  if  the  owner 
or  his  architect  be  stricken  with  repentance  for 
their  deeds,  the  toy  is  too  expensive  a one  to 
be  removed  and  replaced.  It  behoves,  then, 
those  who  are  going  to  plant  suoh  an  object  i 
permanently  on  the  face  of  the  country,  to  con- 
aider  well  what  they  are  doing,  and  to  contrive 
their  production  so  that  it  may  not  be  a stum- 
bling-stone and  an  oftence  to  the  traveller  in 
search  of  the  picturesque. 

But  this  very  relation  of  the  building  to  its 
surroundings — this  self-assertion  of  the  edifice  as 
a portion  of  the  scene  in  which  it  stands,  if  it 
makes  one  of  the  difficulties,  ought  also  to  be 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  architect,  for  this  is  a 
kind  of  compensation  to  him  for  the  restriction 
of  his  art  in  some  other  respects.  It  is  useless 
(at  least  it  seems  so  tome)  to  claim  for  architec- 
ture anything  like  that  intensity  of  interest 
which  belongs  to  works  of  art  dealing  with 
human  feeling  and  human  expression.  The  most 
picturesque  combination  of  wall  and  roof  and 
turret,  pleasing  though  it  be  in  itself,  speaks  to 
us  but  in  an  uncertain  language,  compared  with 
that  which  addresses  us  from  the  canvas  of  a 
Leighton  or  a Gerdme,  from  the  marble  fashioned 
after  the  thought  of  a Foley,  a Woolner,  or  a 
Carpeanx.  Nor  does  the  production  of  a pic- 
turesque building  require  anything  like  that 
genius  and  concentrated  study,  by  which  alone, 
and  then  only  with  the  devotion  of  a lifetime, 
the  complete  power  over  expression  by  means  of 
the  figure  can  be  mastered.  But  the  architect  is 
the  generaliser  among  artists.  The  charm  of  his 
work  is  not  in  itself  alone  ; it  is  in  the  under- 
stood or  expressed  relation  which  it  bears  to 
human  life  on  one  side,  aud  to  external  nature 
on  the  other.  The  mansion  or  the  cottage  is  not 
the  mere  stateliness  of  marble  and  mosaic,  the 
mere  picturesque  of  timber  and  tiling.  It 
represents,  or  it  should  represent,  the  decoration 
of  the  daily  wants  of  life  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  relation  of  that  to  the  grander  decoration  or 
scenery  of  nature  on  the  other.  Inside  his  build- 
ing he  need  not  disdain  attention  to  the  minutest 
comforts  or  graces  of  life ; outside  it  he  need 
not  restrict  his  interest  within  any  narrower 
limits  than  are  bounded  by  the  visible  horizon. 
Prom  wherever  his  building  is  seen,  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  scene,  often  the  central  point  of 
interest  in  it ; it  breaks  the  declivity  of  the  hill 
side,  or  it  aids  the  perspective  of  the  level 
plain ; it  rises  from  the  bosom  of  dark  masses 
of  wood,  or  it  looks  out  like  a sentinel  from  a 
bleak  sea  coast ; but  in  each  of  such  situations, 
or  in  whatever  other  site  it  may  be  placed,  it 
will  be  interesting  and  suggestive  in  proportion 
as  its  architect  has  appreciated  the  predominant 
character  of  the  scenery,  and  has  known  how  to 
render  his  building  in  harmony  with  the  genius 
of  the  place,  and  with  the  perspective  and  con- 
tour of  the  predominant  features  of  the  land- 
scape. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
theorise,  even,  upon  a subject  which  from  some 
points  of  view  appears  so  vagne,  and  which  cer- 
tainly is  scarcely  reducible  to  fixed  rules.  But 


hints  and  suggestions  may  be  gained  in  looking 
at  wbat  has  been  done,  and  comparing  the  effects 
of  different  combinations.  Now  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  that  most  conventional  and  most 
refined  type  of  architecture,  that  of  the  Greeks, 
to  landscape,  there  is  much  to  interest  us,  and  a 
good  deal  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  and  that, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  somewhat  contradictory 
tones.  The  late  Professor  Cockerell  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Greek  temples  were  specially 
adapted  for  effect  in  somewhat  rocky  and  desolate 
sites;  or  that  the  Greeks  specially  accommodated 
them  to  such  sites  by  giving  them  heavier  pro- 
portions than  in  plains  ; the  one  statement  seems 
rather  contradictory  of  the  other.  A contem- 
porary French  critic  confirms  this  view,  and 
thinks  the  temples  were  designed  with  special 
reference  to  their  sites.  A distinguished 
philosopher,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  has  on  the 
other  hand  expressed  the  opinion,  in  an  e^say 
which  shows  how  loosely  philosophers  can  write 
when  they  get  on  unfamiliar  ground,  that  regular 
architecture  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  suited  to 
an  irregular  site,  aud  that  any  picture  repre- 
senting such  a combination  is  essentially  unpic- 
turesque.  Where  shall  we  find  the  concord  of 
this  discord  ? I think  the  philosopher  must  go 
to  the  wall.  The  remarks  of  Professor  Cockerell 
in  his  work  on  the  temples  of  jEgina  and  Bassao 
are  sufficiently  to  the  point  to  be  quoted.  He 
says  that  the  Greek  temples  were  seldom  situated 
out  of  or  away  from  cities  except  on  special 
occasions,  as  when  they  were  built  on  the  site  of 
some  supposed  remarkable  event.  “When 
temples  were  .thus  situated,  their  remoteness, 
as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  and  the 
wildness  of  the  country  by  which  they  were  ap. 
proached,  formed  a powerful  contrast  with  the 
highly-finished  object  towards  which  the  prayers 
aud  footsteps  of  the  devotee  were  directed.  . . . 
Surrounded  by  such  scenery,  we  at  once  admit 
the  fitness  of  the .e  sturdy  aud  stern  proportions, 
both  of  the  parts  and  of  the  whole,  so  much  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  site,  but  so 
lamentably  ineffective  in  a less  conspicuous 
situation,  or  when  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  metropolis,  and  on  a level  with  the  public 
streets.”  I understand  this  passage  as  referring 
only  to  these  temples  of  nuusually  heavy  pro- 
portions. The  author  continues — “ So  sensible 
were  the  Greeks  of  this  fact,  that  we  find 
different  proportions  generally  adopted  when  the 
temple  was  placed  on  a plain  or  in  a city. 
Generally,  too,  we  maybe  permitted  to  remark 
that  architects  have  adopted  a low  and  horizontal 
system  of  architecture  to  a lofty  country,  and  a 
perpendicular  and  aspiring  one  to  a level  and 
fiat  district,  as  if  conscious  of  the  inefficacy  of 
all  attempts  at  loftiness  amid  the  wondera  of 
mountain  scenery,  and  seeking  rnther  by  the 
regularity  of  art  and  succession  of  horizontal 
lines,  to  present  a contrast  to  these  rugged  irre- 
gularities of  nature.” 

Cockerell’s  remarks  clearly  point  to  a view  of 
Greek  architecture  as  a style  of  contrast  to,  not 
of  sympathy  with,  the  landscape : contrast  at 
least  iu  regard  to  the  lines  of  the  composition  or 
design.  In  regard  to  the  relation  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  landscape,  bis  remarks  are  not  quite 
consistent,  as  he  in  one  passage  attributes  effect 
to  the  contrast  of  the  finished  object  of  art  with 
the  surrounding  ragged  scenery,  and  in  another 
to  the  harmony  of  the  stern  proportions  of  the 
building  with  this  same  character  of  scenery. 
I believe  the  latter  is  the  correct  view.  Contrast 
of  the  composing  lines,  and  harmony  of  the 
general  proportion  and  character  of  the  building 
and  the  scenery,  are  conditions  not  only  per- 
fectly compatible  with  each  other,  but  which  I 
believe  we  shall  generally  find  existing  in  the 
most  fortunate  instances  of  architectural  and 
scenic  combination.  We  see  this  kind  of  effect 
in  the  sketch  of  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
at  Agrigentum  by  M.  Yiollet-le-Diio  (taken 
from  an  engraving  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Oazette  des  Beaux  Arts)  ; and  I do  not  think 
this  building  would  be  nearly  as  effective,  as  part 
of  a picture,  if  it  were  placed  on  a level  lawn. 
At  the  same  time,  the  harmony  of  sentiment  is 
preserved  here,  for  there  is  nothing  wild  or  stern 
in  the  site,  only  a degree  of  picturesque  irregu- 
larity,  softened  to  a certain  extent  by  the  forms 
of  the  foliage. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  how  painters 
look  on  the  subject,  and  in  what  combinations 
they  find  their  best  or  most  favourite  effects. 
If  we  take  one  of  the  great  painters  who  has 
made  most  use  of  architecture  in  his  landscapes, 
Claude,  we  find  him  in  a great  measure  carrying 
on  the  subject  for  us.  Sketching  chiefly  in 
Italy,  Claude  used  in  hia  classic  architecture 
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almost  exclusively  (indeed,  I think  quite  exclu- 
sively, so  far  as  columnar  architecture  is  con- 
concerned),  the  taller  and  slighter  proportions 
of  the  late  Greek  and  Roman  orders.  His  “ Liber 
Veritatis”  gives  a number  of  instances  of  the 
combination  of  this  school  of  architecture  with 
landscape,  often  of  a more  or  less  picturesque 
character,  but  nob  stern  or  rugged,  aud  in  many 
instances  of  a qniet  and  restful  character,  where 
his  favourite  architecture  is  combined  with 
sloping  banks  aud  foliage.  Now  this  Late  Classic 
of  Claude’s  goes  remarkably  well  with  the  trees 
and  the  rounded  contours  of  the  land  ; bub  the 
Early  Doric,  I think  we  feel  instinctively,  would 
not  do  so,  unless  in  a ruined  state  ; aud  a building 
in  that  condition  loses  its  original  character  a 
good  deal,  and  becomes,  in  fact,  more  or  less  a 
part  of  nature.  There  is  one  curious  instance 
in  which  Claude  gives  us  q^aatles  aud  towers  at 
the  foot  of  a rocky  hill,  and  a circular  temple  on 
the  top.  This  seems  to  me  out  of  place  rather  ; 
bub  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  though  in  a 
northern  climate  we  connect  the  idea  of  iucle- 
menoy  aud  exposure  with  a liill-top,  the  absence 
of  this  association  in  a milder  climate  may  give 
a different  effect.  Another  point  which  Claude 
illustrates  I shall  have  to  allude  to  further  ou. 

We  find,  then,  in  the  greatest  painter  of 
classical  laudsciipe  (unless  we  except  Gaspar  | 
Poussin),  the  classical  columnar  architecture  1 
associated  iu  the  main  with  landscape  either  of 
a quiet  rural  nature,  or  with  picturesque  but  nob 
wilder  rugged  scenes.  If  we  wish  to  compare 
with  this  the  impressions  of  a painter  who  has 
shown  a special  predilection  for  combinations  of 
Gothic  architecture  with  landscape,  we  need  nob 
go  far  for  instances  from  a far  mightier  hand  than  | 
that  of  Claude.  If  the  latter  is  the  artist  of  I 
classic  landscape,  Turner  is  still  more  incoutro- 
vertibly  the  artist  of  romantic  landscape,  and,  I 
with  that,  of  romantic  or  “ Gothic  ” architecture. 

No  painter  has  more  largely  employed  architec- 
ture as  an  integral  part  of  his  painted  poems — 
none  has  more  intensely  felt  its  relation  to  land- 
scape, its  value  as  assisting  and  intensifying  the 
feeling  of  a scene,  and  as  giving  point  to  a com- 
position  both  iu  regard  to  outline,  aud  to  the 
opposition  of  light  and  shadow.  Over  and  over 
again  we  find,  iu  the  works  of  this  king  of  land- 
scape painters,  that  it  is  a huildin^j  which  gives 
the  key  to  the  expression  of  the  scene. — whether 
it  bo  a tower  rising  black  and  threatening  against 
the  light, — a minster  or  cathedral  crossing  with 
its  vertical  lines  the  level  evening  sky,  or  stand- 
ing as  the  centre  of  the  radiutioiis  of  the  rising 
sun  which  seem  to  form  an  appropriate  glory 
around  it, — a castle  which  seems  to  stand  the  one 
unshakeable  object  amid  the  driving  tumult  of  a 
gale  on  some  bleak  coast, — a spire  which  sends  up 
a pyramid  of  light  into  the  sky, — or,  perhaps, 
some  one  small  building,  insignificant  under 
some  aspects,  bub  which  has  been  seized  by 
the  painter  at  the  moment  when  a ray  of 
sunlight  has  found  it  out,  and  forms  ou 
his  canvas  the  one  spot  of  high  light  to 
which  all  the  rest  is  subordinate,  and  in 
default  of  which  the  power  and  meaning  of  | 
the  work  would  vanish  at  once.  (Illustrated  by 
various  sketches  from  Turner’s  compositions.) 

It  surely  adds  one  more  motive  for  our  interest 
in  architectuml  work,  both  in  regard  to  itself, 
aud  its  relation  to  nature,  to  notice  how  its 
monuments  have  been  incorporated  by  scores, 
by  the  hand  of  the  greatest  delineator  of 
landscape  tbo  world  has  ever  seen,  in  works 
whose  poetio  power  will  be  felt  and  admitted 
as  long  as  canvas  and  colours  can  keep  them- 
in  being.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  also,  tbo 
distinction  between  the  objects  aimed  at  by 
these  two  typical  landscape  - painters  of  the 
Classic  and  Romantic  schools  respectively. 
Claude,  in  hia  sketches  and  sbadies  especially 
(and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  bent  of  the 
artist’s  nature  is  most  truly  discernible),  is 
evidently  aiming  ohieQy  at  a graceful  and  pic- 
turesque contour  and  outline  composition,  and 
an  idyllic  grace  almost  peculiar  to  himself. 
Turner  is  epic  rather  than  idyllic,  and  it  is  at 
broad  and  massed  effects  of  light  and  shadow 
that  be  mainly  aims;  many  of  hia  “Liber 
Studiorum  ” sketches  being  iu  fact  little  more 
than  studies  of  effect,  in  which  outline  is 
secondary  or  nearly  lost.  In  the  landscape  ia 
which  his  buildings  form  such  important  featnres, 
the  attention  is  more  directed  to  the  wide  sweep 
of  distances,  or  to  the  expanse  of  sunlight  and 
cload-shadowa  over  foreground  and  middle  dis- 
tance, than  to  those  pietnresqae  irregularities 
of  rook  and  foliage  composition  in  which  Claude 
found  such  characteristic  pleasure.  And  the 
favourite  architecture  of  the  two  painters 
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evinces  the  earao  kind  of  contrast,  the  same 
leaning?  towards  elegance  in  the  one  and 
towards  mass  and  grandeur  in  the  other  ; and 
it  would  not  he  possible  to  point  to  a more 
striking  instance  of  the  distinction  between 
the  classic  and  the  romance  feeling  in  land- 
scape architecture  than  we  find  on  turning 
from  any  one  of  Claude’s  elegant  composi- 
tions, with  their  colonnades  fringed  by  light 
foliage,  to  such  a threatening  mass  as  that  of 
Turner’s  Kidwelly  Castle;  a kind  of  thing  that 
no  one  would  have  thought  of  painting  before 
the  present  century  ; so  far  have  our  perceptions 
of  the  ]iictnresqne  altered, — may  we  not  say, 
become  deepened  and  extended  ? — within  a 
recent  period. 

We  shall  find  suggestive  hints  in  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  from  some  of  those 
specimens  of  Turner’^  treatment  of  architecture 
and  landscape;  but  the  important  part  which 
■Gothic  buildings  play  in  his  landscapes  may 
lead  to  the  reflection  bow  far  the  builders  of  our 
Mediroval  cathedrals  and  churches  had  any  view 
to  their  effect  in  regard  to  the  landscape. 
Generally  speaking,  I am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  the  feeling  for  landscape  is  a very 
modern  one,  and  I am  somewhat  sceptical  about 
the  perception  of  picturesque  beauty  with  which 
the  Greeksare  credited.  The  Gothic  architects, 
however,  seem  certainly  to  have  had  an  instinc- 
tive  feeling  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  site  upon 
a design,  especially  noticeable  if  we  oontrast  the 
design  and  position,  for  instance,  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  with  that  of  the  tall  thin  spires 
that  rise  up  from  the  flat  country  round  it. 
There  are  no  landscape-painters,  no  Turnoi-s 
I and  Claudes  of  the  period,  to  show  us  how 
! the  buildings  appeared  to  them  as  matter  for 
1 picturesque  illustmtion ; but  I noticed  the 
j other  day,  in  turning  over  some  of  the  illuminated 
I MSS.  at  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library  (now  open 
1 to  the  public  three  days  a week)  some  sort  of 
S indirect  evidence  on  this  point  in  the  filling-in  of 
I the  backgrounds  to  the  initial  letters  in  one  or 
? two  works.  By  the  kind  permission  of  the 
1 Archbishop,  I am  enabled  to  give  sketches  of  one 
J or  two  of  the  backgrounds  from  the  '‘Chronicle 
of  St.  Albans,”  wliich  afford  interesting  illus- 
u tration  of  tbo  manner  in  which  the  illuminating 
Si  artist  took  note  of  the  effect  of  distant  buildings 
I in  a landscape. 

I Leaving,  however,  the  consideration  of  what 
I painters  of  the  past  have  made  out  of  architec- 
1 tore  in  connexion  with  landscape,  can  wo,  from 
a the  hints  given  ns  by  these  and  from  other 
a sources,  arrive  at  anything  profitable  or  sug- 

igestive  towards  providing  material  for  painters 
of  the  future,  by  so  combining  our  buildings 
with  the  scenes  in  which  they  are  placed  that 
each  shall  heighten  the  effect  of  the  other,  and 
that  the  building,  instead  of  appearing  an  in- 
truder on  the  landscape,  shall  rather  appear  to 
be  its  natural  complement,  the  last  grace  added 
to  the  scene.  If  it  be  said  that  the  subject  is 
vague,  that  yon  cannot  lay  down  rules  in  regard 
to  it,  that  success  in  such  a combination  must 
be  the  result  of  innumerable  small  circum- 
stances  and  of  generally  cultivated  perception 
and  sentiment  rather  than  of  rule  : let  all  this 
be  true  (as  I think  it  is),  still  that  is  not  a reason 
for  avoiding  all  consideration  of  the  subject,  bub 
rather  for  urging  further  attention  to  it.  Does  it 
receive  sufficient  attention  at  present  ? There 
is  a story  of  a man  being  brought  up  in  a New 
York  police-court  for  illegally  painting  an  adver- 
tisement  on  the  pavement,  and  that  the  charge 
against  him  was  worded  “for  defacing  natural 
scenery.”  Would  not  the  magistrates  in  some 
districts  have  their  hands  pretty  full  if  all  the 
authors  of  buildings  against  which  such  a charge 
could  be  levelled  were  brought  up  before  them  ? 
On  this  head  the  remark  of  a recent  French 
critic  is  to  the  point : — 

“ It  is  the  ensemble  of  their  creations  that  the  modern 
architects  ought  to  study.  It  is  to  commit  an  error,  to 
isolate  an  architectural  monument  from  its  framework,  by 
confining  the  attention  to  analyaine  the  proportions  of 
the  structure;  for  these  proportions  should  be  deduced 
from  the  ensemble.  It  is  not  enough  to  dispose  the  masses 
and  study  the  details,  without  tsking  any  thought  as  to 
the  surroundings  in  which  the  edifice  is  to  be  placed.  One 
must  recur  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  compose  with 
nature  before  the  eyes.” 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  im- 
proved  in  the  main  the  state  of  things  since 
Eepton  had  occasion  to  say,  in  his  work  on 
Landscape  Gardening,  “ I have  often  seen  the 
absurdity  of  designs  being  made  for  a house, 
where  the  builder  had  never  seen  the  situation.” 
Scarcely  any  architect  would  do  this  now ; 
but  I think  it  is  true  as  far  as  this,  that  not  un- 
frequently  preliminary  sketches  are  made  (in 


pnrsiiit  of  the  useful  and  perhaps  necessary 
! pastime  of  hooking  a client),  before  the  site  has 
been  seen,  and  then  the  upshot  of  the  matter 
is  that  tho  original  idea,  made  independently  of 
the  site,  is  fitted  to  the  site  as  well  as  may  be, 
rather  than  disturb  an  idea  once  formed.  And 
even  when  the  first  plan  is  made  considerately 
in  relation  to  the  site,  this  is  done  mainly  in 
regard  to  provisions  for  aspect,  for  shelter,  and 
for  practical  advantages  in  drainage  and  founda- 
tions,— in  short,  there  is  every  consideration  as 
to  how  things  will  look  from  the  house,  but  not 
enough  as  to  how  the  house  itself  will  look  when 
it  in  turn  comes  to  be  regarded  as  an  object  in 
the  landscape.  Now,  in  reference  to  this,  is  not 
tho  remark  of  our  aforesaid  French  critic 
(M.  Alphand,  director  of  public  works  in  Paris) 
considerably  to  the  point,  that  the  architect 
should  “ compose  with  nature  before  his  eyes  ” ? 
If  the  first  idea  of  the  house  or  church,  or  what- 
over  it  may  be,  were  sketched  on  tho  spot,  on 
the  basis  of  a little  sketch  of  the  scene  first, 
would  there  not  be  more  probability  of  pleasing 
and  picturesque  combination  than  if  the 
levels  merely  are  taken,  and  the  section  ad- 
justed to  them  on  a drawing-board  ? Perhaps 
also  photography  might  be  an  important  assist- 
ance in  such  a case,  in  obtaining,  without  loss  of 
time,  two  or  three  views  of  a site,  upon  which  to 
test  the  effect  of  different  combinations.  So 
much  by  way  of  suggestion  in  regard  to  one 
form  at  least  of  the  modits  opei-andi  which  might 
be  adopted  in  endeavouring  to  secure  harmony 
between  the  building  and  the  landscape.  Look- 
ing at  the  question  a little  more  generally,  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  problems  to  bo  dealt 
with,  wo  may,  perhaps,  consider  landscape,  from 
an  architect’s  point  of  view,  «s  presenting  font 
different  classes  of  site ; hilly  country,  flat 
country,  wooded  sites,  and  those  in  contiguity 
to  water,  whether  on  the  coast  or  inland.  We 
noticed  the  almost  universally  admitted  theory 
and  practice  which  suggests  that  the  hills  should 
be  occupied  by  somewhat  low  and  solid-looking 
buildings,  and  the  plains  by  loftier  and  less 
bulky  ones.  This  is  not  only,  however,  for  the 
reason  mentioned  by  Cockerell  in  the  quotation 
relative  to  the  Greek  temples,  viz.,  that  archi- 
tects were  afraid  of  seeming  to  compote  with  the 
mountains  ; but  also  because  the  exposed  nature 
of  a site  on  tho  summit  or  brow  of  a hill 
inevitably  suggests  the  necessity  for  strength 
and  solidity  of  construction;  the  castle-Iike 
building  of  square  proportions  and  massive 
walls  boldly  mounts  the  hill,  the  more  delicate 
building  with  its  fragile  spirelets  and  lighter 
construction,  keeps  under  safe  shelter  at  the 
base.  But  this  treatment  of  hill  architecture 
is  subject  to  modifications.  Mere  elevation 
is  not  alone  in  question,  but  the  character 
of  the  eminence  also;  for  what  will  look  well  on 
a bare  and  precipitous  or  rocky  eminence  may 
look  very  unsuitable  on  one  of  gentler  and  more 
rounded  character.  Looking  at  Turner’s  view 
of  “ Powis  Castle,”  for  instance,  I should  say 
that  a modem  architect  would  make  a great 
mistake  were  ho  to  place  a building  of  such 
massive  and  castellated  character  in  that  position 
in  such  a scene.  As  it  stands,  it  has  the  pres- 
tige and  association  of  antiquity  to  hallow  it; 
but  as  a new  mansion  it  would  be  a mistake. 
That  regularly-sloped  bill,  with  the  platform  on 
the  top,  affords  a suitable  basis  for  a structure 
of  less  stern  and  more  palatial  character.  So, 
also,  Kilgari'on  Castle  is  picturesque  enough 
as  a view  with  an  old  castle  in  it ; but 
tho  wooded  slopes  indicated  would  scarcely 
bear  so  rude  an  intruder,  if  in  a modern 
dress.  In  general,  rounded  undulating  hills 
require  the  more  modest  and  ornate  treatment 
of  the  architecture ; square  and  abrupt  ones, 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  precipices,  demand 
a correspondingly  stern  character  in  any  build- 
ings that  are  to  look  bold  enough  to  have  a right 
to  claim  footing  on  them.  And  something 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  building 
is  accommodated  to  the  ground.  On  a com- 
parison of  examples  I think  it  will  be  recognised 
that  the  quieter  and  more  reposing  effect  is 
gained  when  the  building  appears  to  be  placed 
flat  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  even  when  on 
a considerable  elevation;  the  sterner  and  more 
monumental  effect  when  it  is  so  treated  that 
its  basement  is  at  an  irregular  level,  at  one 
point  reaching  down  into  a declivity  of  the  site, 
at  another  seeming  to  climb  into  a ledge  or  pro- 
jection. We  see  the  former  effect  in  Trirner’s 
view  of  Blenheim,  which  stands  fair  upon  its 
plateau  on  a level  and  extended  base,  with  a 
look  of  entire  repose  : this  view  struck  mo  as 
interesting  also,  as  it  shows  Turner  for  once  in. . 


dnlging  in  a style  not  unlike  Clande,  in  the  effect 
of  the  classic  foreground  architecture  and  wooded 
landscape.  In  Claude’s  own  compositions,  it 
is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  level  base 
line  that  his  little  circular  temples,  though 
placed  sometimes  on  rocks  and  precipices  to 
match,  do  not  look  out  of  keeping  ; they  have 
no  appearance  of  really  belonging  to  tlie  situa- 
tion ; they  rather  look  as  if  they  were  pnt  down 
there  for  ornament  and  might  be  taken  up  again. 
Instances  of  the  contrary  effect  are  seen  in  the 
remarkable  view  of  Lillebonne  from  Turner. 
Here  the  castle  seems  to  rise  in  the  midst  like 
an  outgrowth  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  and 
into  which  tho  outer  angles  of  its  towers  reach 
down,  while  at  the  inner  angles  the  rock  seems 
to  climb  up  to  the  towers.  Treated  thus,  a 
building  conveys  the  impression  of  being  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  site  on  which  it  stands;  and 
(where  it  can  be  used)  there  is  no  more  certain 
source  of  architectural  power  and  durability  of 
expression.  I have  noticed  even  in  such  com- 
paratively  commonplace  things  as  the  tall  old 
Edinburgh  stone  houses,  in  High-street  and 
elsewhere,  of  which  the  street  front  looks  high 
enough,  but  when  you  come  to  the  back  you 
find  the  masonry  descending  sometimes  as  many 
stories  below  the  street  level  to  find  a firm  foot- 
ing on  the  steep  slope;  the  effect  is  quite  sur- 
prising  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  flat  basement 
lines  of  towns  built  on  more  sober  sites.  I was 
much  struck  with  this  kind  of  effect  too  in  a 
fine  drawing  by  Mr.  Deshon  in  the  chamber  of 
horrors  at  the  last  Academy  Exhibition  (for  so 
the  public  seem  to  regard  the  architectural 
room),  of  the  tower  of  St.  Antonin,  at  Pasniferes, 
where  the  treatment  of  the  base  of  the  tower, 
rising  from  an  uneven  rocky  site,  is  so  bold  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  rock  ends  and  the 
building  begins.  It  is  seldom  that  a modern 
architect  has  a chance  of  realising  this  kind  of 
treatment ; but  when  he  has,  it  must  be  his  own 
fault  if  he  fails  to  produce  a powerful  and 
striking  effect.* 


CHURCH.BUILDING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Sir, — In  your  interesting  article  on  Church- 
building  in  your  issue  of  November  7th,  you 
observed  that  it  was  to  be  regretted  we  had  not 
ihe  samo  detailed  information  with  regard  to 
the  various  Nonconforming  bodies.  I think  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  this  informa- 
tion  for  the  purpose  indicated  by  application  to 
denominational  head.qnartera,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I beg  to  furnish  you  with  the  following 
table  of  the  new  chapels  erected  in  England 
during  the  last  eleven  years  by  the  Baptists  as 
a specimen.  Yon  will  see  by  the  report  which 
accompanies  this  letter  that  the  figures  have 
been  carefully  collected  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Baptist  Building  Fund,  or  Society,  which  has 
been  established  for  nearly  half  a century  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  in  the  erection  of  new 
chapels  by  loans,  without  interest,  payable  in 
ten  years,  and  which  is  therefore  in  a favourable 
position  for  obtaining  accurate  information. 

The  Treasurer. 

Baptist  Chapels  erected  in  England  (excluding 
Monmouth),  with  the  number  of  sittings  pro- 
vided, during  eleven  years  : — 


1863 

Chapels, 

Sittings. 

10,025 

12,895 

13,936 

1864 

1865 

44  

1866 

33  

1867 

19  

6,612 

10.982 

12,930 

10,668 

1868 

1869 

1870 

28  

1871 

14,412 

10,630 

9,570 

1872 

1873 

361 

127,862 

Annual 

average,  32  63  chapels 
sittings. 

; 11,532-1 

A UTew  Chnrcli  for  Battersea. — An  appeal 
is  made  for  funds  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
present  church,  and  the  erection  of  a new  one 
in  the  district  of  St.  George’s,  Battersea.  Ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  that  has  just  been 
made,  the  only  Anglican  church,  providing  for  a 
population  of  20,000  persons,  all  belonging  to 
the  industrial  class,  is  the  churchof  St.  George’s, 
which  has  accommodation  for  a congregation  of 
but  650  people. 

* To  be  eoDtinued. 
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THE  NEW  PULPIT.  WOECESTEE  OATHEDEAL.— Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  E.A.,  Architect. 


PULPIT  IN  WOECESTEE  CATHEDEAL. 

The  pulpit  whicli  forms  the  subject  of  our 
illustratioD,  stands  in  the  nave  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,  and  was  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of 
the  Earl  of  Dudley,  to  whom  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  are  indebted  for  other  munificent  contri- 
butions towards  completion  of  the  cathedral. 
Judging  from  the  elaborate  character  of  its 
ornamentation,  the  richness  of  the  materials, 
and  its  magnitude,  it  must  have  proved  a costly 
work.  It  is  fixed  against  the  second  pier  from 
the  chancel  arch  on  the  south  side.  The  height 
of  it  is  about  10  ft.  The  materials  of  which  it 
is  executed  are  marbles  of  various  kinds  and 
alabaster,  the  ornamental  handrail  being  of  cast 
brass. 

The  plan  of  the  pulpit  has  been  arranged 
BO  as  to  display  to  the  best  advantage  the  sculp- 
tured  subjects  and  figures  which  fill  its  panels. 
These  subjects  are  all  Bible  illustrations  of 
preaching  incidents ; namely,  “ St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  Wilderness,”  “ Our  Lord's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,”  “ St.  Peter  on  the  Day  of  Pente- 
cost,”  and  “ St.  Paul  at  Athens."  These  panels 
are  separated  by  niches  occupied  by  figures 
representing  St.  Stephen,  the  first  Christian 
martyr,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St,  Jerome, 


St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Augustine,  the  four  latter 
being  the  Latin  Doctors  of  the  Church,  all  sculp- 
tured in  white  alabaster. 

This  fine  work  was  designed  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  B.A.,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  James 
Forsyth. 


CAMEO-CUTTING  BY  LADY  ARTISTS. 

Ih  the  course  of  the  address  delivered  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the 
18th  inst.,  the  President  thus  referred  to  a sub- 
ject in  which  we  have  long  felt  much  interest. 
He  said, — It  is  deplored  by  many,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  the  Council  of  this  Society,  that 
there  are  so  few  sources  of  occupation  open  to 
the  better  educated  of  our  female  population. 
Art  has  ever  been  looked  to  as  a source  from 
which  might  spring  profitable  employment  to 
many  among  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
an  art  education.  “ The  end  of  art  [said  Lord 
Bacon]  is  to  perfect  and  exalt  nature,”  but  to 
that  end  it  is  important  that  good  art  should  be 
placed  before  the  people,  and  to  encourage  art 
in  connexion  with  industry  is  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  our  Society.  Bearing  the  foregoing 
facts  in  mind,  the  Society  long  since  pointed 


attention  to  shell-cameo  cutting  as  an  industry 
suited  to  female  artists,  and  published  the  neces- 
sary information  relative  to  the  shells  more 
generally  used,  in  the  hope  that  our  country- 
women might  in  some  cases  be  induced  to  apply 
their  skill  and  ability  in  the  production  of  cameos 
of  a higher  class  than  those  generally  met  with 
in  commerce,  the  majority  of  which  were,  and 
it  is  believed  still  are,  the  products  of  foreign 
workmen.  The  Society  has  from  time  to  time 
offered  its  medal  with  the  view  of  inducing 
attention  to  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  till  the 
present  year  that  it  has  been  able  to  award  tho 
medal  so  offered,  and  it  has  afforded  the  Couucil 
peculiar  satisfaction  to  do  so  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  report  cf  the  committee  on  the 
works  of  Mias  Emily  Addis  Fawcett  was  highly 
commendatory,  and  they  hope  that  thebeginning 
thus  made  may  lead  to  large  and  beneficial 
results,  by  inducing  other  ladies  to  become  pro- 
ducers and  competitors  for  a similar  medal  in 
future  years.  ^Tbe  Council  propose  to  continue- 
, the  offer  of  the  medal  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  in  the  present  as  on  former  occasions,, 
viz.,  the  Society’s  silver  medal  is  offered  to 
“ female  artists,  for  the  best  cameo  designed 
and  executed  on  any  of  the  shells  ordinarily  useci 
for  that  purpose." 


ALLEYN'S  ALMSHOUSES,  BATH  STREET,  CITY  HOAD,  LONDON. SIr,  T.  J.  Hill,  Architect 
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CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  ORWELL  PARK 
OBSERVATORY.* 

, To  design  an  observatory  cannot  fail  to  be,  I 
I should  think,  under  any  circumstances,  a work 
; of  considerable  interest,  calling  for  the  exercise 
of  great  care  and  no  email  amount  of  ingehuity  j 
but  when,  as  was  the  case  at  Orwell  Park,  the 
observatory  had  to  be  connected  with  an  existing 
edifice,  so  connected  as  to  admit  of  facility  of 
access,  and  to  combine  with  the  somewhat  com- 
plicated domestic  arrangements  of  a country 
mansion,  and  yet  eo  isolated  as  to  secure  com- 
plete privacy  and  perfect  quiet  to  the  astro- 
nomical observer,  the  difficulties,  I apprehend, 
are  intensified  to  no  small  extent.  As  the  ob- 
servatory, of  which  I am  now  about  to  give 
some  account,  formed  only  a portion  of  other 
works  which  I was  called  upon  to  design  at  the 
same  time  in  connexion  with  the  house  at  Orwell 
Park,  I think  it  may  not  be  altogether  without 
interest,  and  at  all  events  is  essential  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  subject,  that  Ishould, 
in  the  first  instance,  trouble  you  with  a very 
brief  sketch  of  the  whole  scheme,  so  as  to  convey 
some  idea  of  what  the  house  was  before  the 
operations  in  question  were  commenced,  and 
what  the  nature  of  the  requirements  were  that 
I had  to  fulfil.  Without  this  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  you  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a 
correct  judgment  as  to  the  result. 

The  original  house  consisted  of  a square 
block,  to  which  had,  at  various  times,  been 
added  several  adjuncts,  such  as  the  picture, 
gallery,  billiard  . room,  and  conservatory  to 
the  west,  and  an  entirely  new  wing  to  the 
east,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  domestic  offices, 
^d  beyond  that,  again,  the  stable  - offices, 
brewhouse,  and  laundry-offices,  &c.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  additions  the  main  block  of 
the  mansion  had,  so  far  as  the  south  front  is 
concerned,  been  refaced,  and  made  to  assume 
the  architectural  garb  it  now  possesses.  These 
operations  bad,  at  different  periods,  been  carried 
out  by  the  late  Mr.  Buon.  Such  was  the  subject 
for  treatment.  The  requirements  of  the  pro- 
prietor were, — one  or  two  suites  of  first-class 
bedrooms,  in  which  the  house  was  deemed  to  be 
deficient,  forming  state  apartments  j a Turkish 
bath;  and,  though  last  not  least,  an  observatory, 
with  other  minor  and  subsidiary  wants  not 
necessary  to  specify.  The  main  building,  com- 
prising the  principal  apartments,  was  complete 
in  itself,  and  answered  every  purpose  required 
of  it.  The  east  wing,  comprising  the  domestic 
offices,  was  excellently  arranged  in  point  of 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  of  a substantial 
character.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  neither 
one  nor  the  other  could  be  materially  altered 
without  disturbing  arrangements  which  were 
good,  and  incurring  a large  and  unnecessary 
ontlay.  Accordingly  I resolved  to  adopt  an 
arrangement  which  possessed  the  merit  of  re- 
taining  the  whole  of  the  existing  buildings 
intact,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions — while 
it  extended  to  more  than  double  its  then  length 
the  principal  architectural  front  of  the  building, 
and  obviated  the  inconvenience  of  the  servants’ 
offices  overlooking  the  private  grounds.  This 
was  done  by  building  up  the  whole  of  the 
windows  of  the  offices  which  looked  to  theeouih, 
and  (by  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  two  servants’ 
bedrooms  only,  which  were  obtained  elsewhere) 
lighting  and  thoroughly  ventilating  from  the  roof 
the  offices  which  bad  previoosly  looked  to  the 
south,  an  operation  which  proved  perfectly 
successful  and  satisfactory.  This  simple  expe- 
dient  solved  all  difficulty,  for  the  whole  space  to 
the  south  of  the  east  wing  was  thus  made  avail. 

I able  for  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  wing, 

I comprising  the  additional  accommodation  that 
' was  required,  shutting  out  from  view  the  ugly 
I and  unfinished  appearance  of  the  old  east  wing, 
j and  completing  the  architectural  facade  of  the 
I building  to  the  south.  This  new  wing  consisted 
' of  a handsome  suite  of  apartments  on  each  floor, 

, BO  arranged  that  the  rooms  might  be  used 
i together  or  separately,  as  occasion  required, 

I accessible  on  each  floor  by  means  of  a corridor 
, 170  ft.  in  length  j in  connexion  with  which  was 
I provided  a new  principal  staircase,  a feature  of 
which  the  house  was  much  in  want.  At  tbe 
I extreme  easterly  end  of  this  new  wing  I placed 
the  observatory,  thereby  providing  a handsome 
and  convenient  access  from  either  floor,  by 
I means  of  the  corridors  already  mentioned,  and 
at  tbe  same  time  securing  that  complete  isola- 
tion that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 

• Erom  a paper  I j Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  Fellow, 
read  at  tbo  Institute  of  Architect?,  as  mentioned  in  our 
last. 


called  for,  Tbe  rooms  on  the  principal  floor 
were  arranged  so  that  they  might  be  used  as  a 
complete  suite  of  family  apartments,  the  pro- 
prietor’s business-room  being  at  the  east  end  of 
the  suite,  in  close  proximity  to  which,  but 
properly  shut  off,  were  the  Turkish-bath  cham- 
bers, and  in  immediate  communication  with 
which  was  the  observatory  above,  by  means  of 
the  private  staircase. 

Having  thus  taken  a cursory  survey  of  the 
general  arrangement,  I will  now  proceed  to 
describe  in  detail  the  portion  of  the  work  which 
more  immediately  concerns  us  at  present. 

To  say  that  an  observatory  is  a place  from 
which  to  study  and  take  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  is  to  repeat  a definition 
familiar  to  every  schoolboy;  but,  accepting  that 
definition  as  correct,  it  follows  that  the  structure 
is  one  which  is  formed  for  the  reception,  perma- 
nently, of  astronomical  instruments  of  the 
utmost  delicacy,  and  of  great  intrinsic  value, 
the  mathematical  accuracy  and  consequent 
utility  of  which  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
smallest  defect  in  the  constructive  properties  of 
the  edifice  which  contains  them ; and  I think, 
therefore,  that  I am  not  exaggerating  tbe  im- 
portance of  the  subject  when  I say  that  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  building  which  calls  for  more  anxious 
thought,  and  more  careful  attention  to  every 
detail,  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  whose  care 
it  is  confided.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
perhaps  no  subject,  the  peculiar  properties  of 
which  lend  themselves  so  little  to  theproduotion 
of  a good  architectural  effect;  so  much  so,  that 
it  has  been  doubted  by  Gwilt,  whether  it  is 
possible  to  combine  such  features  with  beanty 
of  design.  And  when  it  is  considered,  for 
instauce,  that  the  dome  of  an  observatory,  in- 
tended for  an  equatorial  instrument,  such  as  the 
one  at  Orwell  Park,  must  be  made  to  revolve, 
must  have  a movable  shutter,  and  must  be 
finished  without  any  lantern  or  spiral  termina- 
tion, it  must  bo  conceded  that  the  doubt  which 
I have  alluded  to  did  not  arise  without  sufficient 
reason.  I shall  probably  illustrate  most  clearly 
the  difficulties  attending  the  design  and  erection 
of  such  a building,  whether  viewed  from  a con- 
struotional  or  architectural  point  of  view,  by 
referring  in  point  of  order  to  wbat  appear 
to  me  questions  of  primary  importance,  and  by 
explaining  how  such  questions  were  treated  in 
the  case  of  the  Orwell  Park  observatory. 

The  first  point  of  primary  importance  that 
demands  attention  in  the  construction  of  such  a 
building,  is  the  site.  In  the  case  of  Orwell  Park, 
this  did  not  admit  of  much  choice,  inasmuch  as 
the  observatory  was  required  to  form  part  of 
the  mansion.  Fortunately,  the  position  oftho 
house,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  high  banks  of 
the  river  Orwell,  was  well  adapted  to  the  required 
purpose.  As  a rule,  however,  for  general 
guidance,  I believe  the  best  position  for  au  ob- 
servatory is  considered  to  be  tbe  summit  of  a 
low  hill  or  rising  ground,  so  as  to  command  the 
horizon  without  entailing  the  expense,  and  in- 
volving  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  construe- 
tion  of  a lofty  edifice.  At  Orwell  Park  tbo  ob- 
servatory, although  standing  on  high  ground, 
bad  necessarily  to  be  of  considerable  height,  in 
order  to  surmount  the  adjacent  buildings  and  the 
lofty  trees  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  stipulated  by 
Mr.  Airy,  the  engineer  who  designed  the 
scientific  and  mechanical  portions  of  the  work, 
that  the  floor  of  the  equatorial  room  should  be 
6 ft.  above  the  top  of  the  highest  chimney  in  the 
mansion  adjoining,  a stipulation  which  involved 
a height  of  53  ft.  from  the  ground  level,  and  of 
72  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  the  total  height 
from  tbe  bed  of  the  foundations  to  the  top  of  the 
dome  being  86  ft.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that 
when  an  observatory  is  erected  in  the  vicinity 
of  a river,  it  should  be  placed  at  such  an  eleva- 
tion  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  fogs,  for  such 
may  prevail  when  the  sky  above  is  clear  and 
well  adapted  for  astronomical  observations.  I 
gather  from  an  article  recently  published  in 
Engineering  by  Mr.  Airy,  that  ho  “ has  fre- 
quently  seen  a dense  fog  extending  as  high  as 
100  ft.  above  the  Thames,  at  Greenwich,  while 
at  the  Rojal  Observatory,  150  ft.  above  tbe  river, 
tbe  air  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  stars 
brilliant.” 

The  next  point  of  primary  importance  that 
calls  for  special  consideration,  is  tbe  nature  of 
the  foundation.  It  is  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  actual  weight  of  the  superstructure  (although 
iu  the  case  in  point  that  was  very  considerable) 
as  on  account  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
securing  a basis  perfectly  immovable,  beyond 
all  fear  of  settlement,  and  above  all  free  from 
any  chance  of  vibration.  The  nature  of  the 


foundation  at  Orwell  Park  was  a hard  loamy 
sand,  which  was  so  firm  that  for  the  buildings 
generally  I did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
any  artificial  foundation,  but  bedded  the  footings 
at  once  upon  the  sand.  In  the  case  of  the 
observatory,  however,  where  the  excavations  had 
to  be  carried  to  a considerably  greater  depth, 
there  were  occasionally  soft  places,  with  water. 
The  soil  in  such  places  was  removed,  and  the 
holes  filled  in  with  concrete,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  the  whole  observatory  building  was  placed 
upon  one  solid  bed  of  concrete,  4 ft.  in  thickness, 
and  extending  30  in.  beyond  the  lower  course  of 
the  footings.  The  only  possible  objection  that 
might  be  urged  against  this  plan  is,  that  the 
concrete  being  one  mass,  upon  which  both  the 
outer  walls  and  the  central  pier  of  the  observa- 
tory stand,  might  act  as  a conductor  of  tremour 
or  vibration  from  the  outer  shell  to  the  kernel 
which  it  enclosed.  The  chances  of  this,  however, 
were  considered  remote  in  the  cases  in  point,  and 
the  result  has,  I believe,  perfectly  justified  the 
conclusions  thus  arrived  at.  One  can  easily 
imagine,  however,  that  were  the  central  pier 
made  to  stand  upon  a foundation  separate  from 
that  of  the  building  which  encloses  it,  and  con. 
siating  say  of  piles  driven  deep  into  tbe  surface 
of  the  earth,  there  could  be  less  risk  of  the  pier 
being  affected,  even  to  the  remotest  extent,  by 
vibration — and  in  theory,  therefore,  it  may  I 
suppose  be  conceded  that  such  a foundation 
would  be  the  most  perfect, — but  from  a practical 
point  of  view,  the  distinction  does  not  appear  to 
my  mind  to  be  on©  of  material  consequence. 

Next  in  importance,  and  second  only  to  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  stands,  comes  the  pier 
or  pillar  which  constitutes  the  heart  of  the 
structure,  being  the  support  of  the  instrument  in 
the  observatory  above.  The  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a secure  support  for  the  instrument,  per- 
fectly  free  from  vibration,  must  of  course  in- 
crease proportionately  with  the  height  to  which 
it  is  carried  ; and  it  might  possibly  be  better  in 
some  casus  where  the  height  is  exceptionally 
great,  or  where  it  might  facilitate  the  planning 
of  the  lower  portions  of  the  building,  to  introduce 
more  than  one  support,  thereby  leaving  a clear 
space  beneath  uninterrupted  by  any  central 
shaft.  In  the  case  of' Orwell  Park,  Mr.  Airy 
stipulated  that  the  instrument  should  be  sup- 
ported upon  one  central  pier  or  pillar,  circular 
on  plan,  and  carried  up  from  the  foundation  to 
the  height  of  60  ft.  iu  one  solid  and  unbroken 
mass  of  brickwork.  At  the  base,  and  for  the 
height  of  12  fc.,  this  pier  was  10  ft.  in  diameter  j 
from  this  point  to  the  height  of  33  ft.  it  was  8 ft. 
in  diameter;  and  for  the  remaining  16  ft.  it  was 
6 fc.  in  diameter.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
state  that  the  brickwork  of  this  pier  was  of 
the  very  best  description;  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  it  was  built  in  mortar,  not  cement,  by  Mr. 
Airy’s  special  desire,  the  former  material  being 
less  subject  to  expansion;  and  the  precaution 
was  taken  of  carrying  up  the  work  slowly,  so  as 
to  allow  tbe  brickwork  to  set  thoroughly  through- 
out the  entire  mass  of  the  column.  At  t^he 
level  of  7 ft.  from  the  top  of  the  pier,  a 12.in. 
hard  York  stone,  from  the  Idlestone  quarry, was 
inserted,  6 fc.  diameter,  and  again  on  the  top  of 
the  pier  a similar  stone  was  bedded,  which  latter 
formed  the  upper  surface  of  the  column  at  the 
exact  level  of  3 ft.  10  in.  below  the  floor  of  the 
equatorial  room,  and  to  this  stone  was  after- 
wards  fixed  the  iron  casting  which  formed  the 
support  to  the  instrument.  The  one  point  of 
supreme  importance,  which  required  to  be 
specially  attended  to  in  connexion  with  this 
pier  was,  that  it  should  have  absolutely  no  con- 
tact whatever  with  any  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing building,  from  the  foundation  upwards,  just 
as  much  so  indeed  as  if  it  had  stood  by  itself,  an 
isolated  pillar.  To  effect  this  object  I encased 
the  pier  with  a circular  wall  of  14  in.  brickwork 
the  whole  height  from  ^the  foundation  upwards 
to  the  floor  of  the  observatory,  leaving  a clear 
space  of  6 in.  throughout  between  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  pier  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  eu- 
closing  wall,  and  thus  it  became  utterly  impos- 
sible that  the  pier  could  be,  even  to  the  smallest 
extent,  affected  by  its  proximity  to  the  surround, 
ing  buildings.  The  diameter  of  this  circular  well, 
as  it  might  be  called,  was  made  to  diminish  up- 
wards, following  the  diminishing  diameter  of 
the  pier  which  it  encased,  so  as  not  to  lose  space 
in  the  surrounding  building,  which  might  prove 
valuable 'for  other  purposes.  The  internal 
diameter  of  tbe  dome  of  the  observatory  was 
fixed  by  Mr.  Airy  at  20  ft.  in  the  clear,  and  the 
circular  walls  which  supported  it  and  formed 
tbe  equatorial  room,  were  consequently  required 
to  enclose  a space  of  10  ft.  6 in.  diameter.  It 
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18  obvious  tbat  bad  these  walls  been  carried  up 
from  the  foundations,  the  space  between  them 
and  the  1-i-in.  wall  enclosing  the  pier  would, 
especially  towards  the  bottom,  have  been  so 
limited  as  to  have  been  practically  useless.  On 
the  lower  floors,  therefore,  I constructed  the 
building  of  a much  larger  diameter,  and  of 
octagonal  form,  measuring  32  fc.  from  out  to  out. 
By  this  means  I obtained  a space  all  round  the 
central  pier,  7 ft.  6 in.  in  the  clear  between  the 
external  walls  and  the  14-in.  inclosing  wall 
already  alluded  to.  This  space  in  the  principal 
floor  appeared  to  me  well  adapted  for,  what  was 
one  of  the  requirements  of  the  proprietor,  a 
Turkish  bath.  I therefore  formed  an  adjunct  to 
the  observatory  building  on  this  floor,  and  placed 
therein  the  “sudarium”  and  “ tepidarinm,” 
being  the  two  hot  chambers,  and  reserved  the 
whole  of  the  space  surrounding  the  central  pier 
of  the  observatory  for  the  “ frigidarium  ” or  cool- 
ing chamber.  These  chambers  were  heated  by 
a special  furnace,  placed  in  the  basement  im- 
mediately  beneath,  capable  of  raising  the  tem- 
perature in  the  innermost  or  hot  chamber  to  200 
degrees,  and  a proportionate  amount  of  warmth 
was  also  introduced  to  the  other  chambers,  the 
whole  being  so  arranged  that  the  temperature  in 
each  chamber  could  be  regulated  as  might  be 
desired.  The  cooling  chamber,  which  occupied 
the  spaces  arouud  the  central  pier  of  the  observa- 
tory, was  of  octagonal  form,  and  was  proposed  to 
be  finished  in  a style  of  Oriental  luxuriance, 
with  shelfs  of  polished  marble,  a dado  and  wall 
linings  of  coloured  marbles,  and  a veined  marble 
floor,  the  groining  which  was  executed  in  plaster 
being  intended  for  coloured  and  painted  decora- 
tion. The  large  recesses  were  prepared  for  luxu- 
rious couches,  and  the  chamber  was  thus  intended 
to  form  a sumptuous  and  agreeable  lounge  for 
general  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  more  imme- 
diate requirements  of  the  Turkish  bath.  The 
space  on  the  first  floor,  immediately  above,  was 
occupied  as  a muniment  chamber,  arched  over, 
as  well  as  the  chamber  beneath,  with  brickwork 
in  cement.  On  the  floor  above  this  muniment 
chamber,  the  circnlar,  external  walls  of  the 
observatory  proper  commence.  These,  however, 
were  not  in  any  way  supported  on  the  brick 
arches  just  referred  to,  but  upon  a series  of 
sixteen  wrougbt-iron  girders,  resting  at  one  end 
on  the  external  walls  of  the  octagon  below,  and 
at  the  other  ou  the  14.in.  wall  enclosing  the 
central  pier,  overlapping  the  latter  inwards,  so 
as  to  form  the  support  to  the  diminished 
diameter  of  the  14-jn.  enclosing  wall  above,  and 
receiving  about  midway  between  the  bearings 
the  circular  wall  of  the  observatory.  At  this 
level,  the  space  was  occupied  by  a Belvidere, 
accessible  by  means'  of  the  spiral  stone  stair 
leading  to  the  equatorial  room  above,  and  from 
which  might  be  obtained  good  views  of  the  park 
and  surrounding  scenery.  For  this  purpose  the 
walls  of  the  observatory  were  on  this  floor 
pierced  with  a series  of  arches,  and  the  junction 
architecturally  between  this  circular  building 
and  the  larger  octagonal  one  below,  was  formed 
with  large  scrolls  or  trusses  of  moulded  and 
carved  masonry,  one  being  placed  over  each 
angle  of  the  octagon.  The  observatory  itself,  or, 
as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  equatorial  room, 
was  reached  by  means  of  the  spiral  stair  already 
referred  to,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a doorway, 
6 ft.  high  by  2 ft.  G in,  wide,  the  height  of  the 
door  being  thus  restricted  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Airy’s  stipulation  that  the  extreme  top  of 
the  observatory  wall  should  be  exactly  6 ft.  5 in. 
above  the  level  of  the  floor.  The  observatory,  as 
lias  been  already  stated,  was  circular  on  plan, 
19  ft.  6 in.  diameter  in  clear  of  the  walls,  which 
were  22^  in.  in  thickness.  It  was  lighted  by 
means  of  small  circular-headed  windows  in  the 
walls  forming  incurves  externally,  the  apex  of 
which  did  not  rise  above  the  stipulated  height  of 
G ft.  5 in.  from  the  floor.  Corresponding  with 
the  doorway  from  the  circular  stair,  was  another 
and  similar  doorway  leading  to  the  transit 
chamber,  a small  room  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  transit  instrument,  a necessary  aooom. 
panimenc  to  the  equatorial  instrument  which 
Mr.  Airy  adopted  for  the  observatory.  In  the 
floor  of  this  chamber  a hard  York  stone,  5 ft.  by 
3 ft.,  was  fixed  forming  the  foundation  for  the 
transit  instrument.  Ic  was  stipulated  that  this 
chamber  should  be  npon  a certain  axis,  which 
condition  I was  so  far  fortunate  in  securing  by 
placing  it  on  the  north-east  side  of  the'observa- 
tory,  corresponding  to  the  turret-stair  on  the 
north-west  side,  in  which  position  they  were  less 
prominent  than  they  could  have  been  elsewhere. 
These  projections  or  turrets  for  the  stair  and  the 
transit  chamber,  it  was  difficult  to  make  archi. 


tecturally  effective,  in  consequence,  first,  of  their 
destroying  the  circular  outline  of  the  observatory, 
and,  secondly,  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  them 
beneath  the  top  of  the  general  line  of  masonry, 
and  finishing  them  with  flat  roofs.  They  were, 
in  short,  excrescences  to  which  I did  not  hope  so 
much  to  impart  beauty,  as  to  redeem  them  from 
positive  ugliness. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  all  in  detail 
upon  the  construction  of  the  dome,  or  of  the 
mechanical  contrivanoes  for  working  it,  nor  yet 
to  allude  even  to  the  astronomical  instruments, 
because  these  will  be  much  more  ably  and  clearly 
described  by  the  engineer  who  designed  them, 
Mr.  W.  Airy.  I must,  however,  be  permitted  to 
render  this  descriptive  sketch  complete,  by  re- 
ferring briefly  to  one  or  two  particulars.  The 
chief  constructive  feature  of  an  equatorial  room 
is  the  dome,  which  must  be  made  to  revolve,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  consequence  that 
it  should  do  so  easily,  and  without  the  applica. 
tion  of  much  effort.  In  the  case  of  Orwell  Park, 
the  dome,  which  weighed  about  three  tons, 
revolved  upon  a series  of  wheels  contained  in 
boxes  formed  in  the  masonry  for  the  purpose,  the 
motive  action  being  by  means  of  a grooved  wheel 
and  endless  rope,  which  acting  on  a circular 
rack  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  caused  the  dome  to 
revolve  with  great  ease.  The  wheel-boxes  just 
referred  to,  were,  I think,  sixteen  in  number, 
and  were  formed  in  the  top  course  of  the 
masonry,  and  constructed  with  a stone  in  front 
of  each,  bolted  and  made  removable  at  pleasure, 
in  case  of  the  boxes  becoming  choked,  or  the 
wheels  requiring  repair  in  course  of  time.  The 
dome  was  constructed  of  iron  ribs  4 in.  thick, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  deal  boarding  to 
I'eoeive  the  copper  sheathing  which  formed  the 
external  covering,  and  lined  on  the  inside  with 
polished  mahogany  boards,  with  joints  radiating 
towards  the  apex.  The  walls  were  similarly  lined 
on  the  inside  with  polished  mahogany  boarding. 
The  dome  was  provided  with  a shutter,  which 
was  80  contrived  as  to  open  easily  and  yet  be 
perfectly  weather-tight  when  closed,  and  which 
extended  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  forming  a 
complete  slit  when  open  on  one  side  of  the  dome. 
The  casting  which  formed  the  support  of  the 
equatorial  instrument,  was  securely  bolted  to  the 
top  stono  of  the  central  pier  which  has  already 
been  described  in  detail,  and  as  it  was  of  con- 
siderable weight,  it  was  necessary  to  specify 
that  the  contractor’s  scaffolding  should  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  hoist  a weight  of  several 
tons.  The  equatorial  room  was  provided  with 
the  means  of  being  heated  by  warm-air  flues 
from  the  boiler  of  the  Turkish  bath  below. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  an  observatory 
is  a somewhat  unnecessary,  as  it  is  no  doubt  a 
very  unusual  adjunct  to  a country  house.  But 
why,  let  me  ask,  should,  it  be  either  ? Is  there 
any  reason  why  a country  gentleman,  the 
inheritor,  it  may  be,  of  vast  domains  and 
unbounded  wealth,  who  has  surrounded  himself 
with  the  noblest  and  most  elevating  productions 
of  human  genius,  should  not  occasionally  devote 
himself  to  the  grand,  the  wondrous  study  of  the 
works  of  God  in  nature  and  creation  ? Apart 
altogether  from  its  scientifio  importance,  is  there 
any  study  better  calculated  to  sink  into  utter 
insignificance  all  that  we  esteem  to  he  great  and 
valued  ? The  power  acquired  by  wealth,  title, 
position,  the  most  cherished  possessions,  and 
most  costly  treasures,  do  they  not  drop  from  our 
affections  like  crumbling  clay,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  great  universe,  whose  limits  are 
boundless  space,  in  comparison  with  which  man, 
and  all  he  possesses,  are  but  as  a drop  in  the 
great  ocean  ? 

In  conclusion,  I will  only  venture  to  hope  that 
by  reading  this  paper  before  you,  I have  demon- 
strated  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  erect  an 
observatory  in  connexion  with  a country  house, 
forming  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  combining 
facility  of  access  with  complete  isolation,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  treat  it  in  such  a manner  that 
it  need  prove  neither  an  unsightly  object  nor  an 
architectural  eyesore. 


THE  STATE  OF  KIMBLE  CHURCH. 

Sir, —In  reference  to  the  letter  in  the  Builder 
of  the  21st.,  would  it  not  be  just  that  the  patron 
of  the  living,  who  has  a money  interest  in  the 
appointment  of  the  minister,  should  to  a degree 
be  answerable  for  the  state  of  the  church, 
where  the  parishioners  are  too  poor  to  restore 
it,  or  the  land  proprietors,  as  is  the  case  in 
Scotland,  where  the  heritors  are  bound  to 
uphold?  T. 


“SOAPING.” 

Sir, — It  is  said  that  a physiologist  can  project 
the  entire  animal  from  a fossil  bone.  There  is, 
doubtless,  a certain  conformity  between  the 
whole  and  its  parts  in  every  being,  state,  or 
system  of  nature.  This  holds  true  of  an  age. 
Ages  have  their  individualities,  and  the  features 
of  an  age  are  in  unison  wich  its  general  charac- 
ter. You  will  find  that  the  manners,  social  life, 
costume,  ornament,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
literature  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  are  corre- 
lated, and  in  perfect  accord.  The  trail  of  the 
serpent  is  over  them  all ; and  if  we  turn  to 
England  and  our  own  time,  the  unison  of  cha- 
racteristics is  conspicuous. 

In  an  age  when  puffing  by  advertisement  is 
possible,  be  sure  you  will  find  a certain  kind  of 
consistency  in  its  other  forms  and  features. 
Superficial  knowledge,  spurious  art,  spurious 
science,  and  affectation  : quackery  everywhere. 
But  there  is  one  consonant,  consistent  feature  of 
this  state  of  things  which  we  propose  to  treat  by 
itself,  viz.,  “ soaping.” 

Soaping  is  a necessary  concomitant  of  a puffing 
age — and  why  ? Because  the  success  of  puffing 
depends  upon  the  abnegation  of  thought  in  the 
masses.  People  no  longer  think  for  themselves, 
and  a people  that  no  longer  thinks  for  itself  is 
sure  to  be  led  by  the  nose.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
lead  it,  for  feeble  convictions  are  soon  turned. 
The  assurance  of  the  puff  direct,  the  unflinching 
puff,  is  sufficient  to  give  direction  to  the  feeble 
mind.  But  there  are  professions,  the  members 
of  which  are  precluded  from  availing  themselves 
of  the  puff  direct  in  the  advertising  columus  of  a 
journal,  bat  who  in  such  an  age  must  be  puffed 
nevertheless,  and  this  is  only  to  be  effected  by 
soaping. 

In  order  to  be  soaped,  yon  must  soap.  If  you 
cannot  do  this  with  a good  grace  and  appropriate 
unction,  your  chances  of  success  in  life  will  be 
very  poor  indeed.  You  may  reap  your  reward 
in  the  future  if  yon  have  genius,  but  for  the 
present  you  will  be  snubbed,  kicked,  and  set  on 
one  side  as  a disagreeable  and  impracticable 
fellow. 

To  soap  everybody  alike,  of  course,  would  not 
; pay, — would  defeat  the  very  aim  and  end  of  soap- 
ing. The  full  powers  of  lather  must  be  reserved 
for  the  birds  of  the  same  feather  as  we;  for  our 
set,  our  quackery,  our  specific,  our  gilded  pill. 
If  any  young  professional  man  feels  a sense  of 
isolation,  an  examination  of  his  position  will 
doubtless  reveal  the  cause, — he  does  not  belong 
to  a clique.  Forthwith  he  must  choose  his  set, 
tender  bis  allegiance,  and  all  will  be  changed. 
Henceforward  he  will  have  a liost  of  friends 
whose  soapy  adulation  will  lubricate  his  “ ways  ” 
and  launch  him  into  the  murky  sea  of  notoriety. 
Butfarewell  to  independent  thought  and  action  ; 
he  is  now  and  for  ever  a thrall.  In  return, 
however,  for  this  self-sacrifice,  his  work,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  will  he  lauded  to  the  skies  by 
the  organ  of  the  clique,  whose  bounden  duty  it 
is  to  soap  the  fleece  of  the  chosen  flock,  and  to 
blacken  the  wool  of  all  sheep  which  bleat  from 
other  folds. 

How  to  get  soaped  is  an  important  problem, 
which  every  one  in  the  present  day  has  to  solve 
for  himself.  If  you  know  that  your  little  best 
is  very  small  indeed,  a kind  of  self-knowledge 
which  little  understanding  very  seldom  possesses, 
why  choose  your  set,  tender  your  allegiance  at 
once,  and  link  yourself  with  its  Fortunes.  But 
if  you  be  more  ambitious,  fancy  yourself 
gifted  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  have  a 
desire  to  be  the  soaped  of  all  soapers,  the  posicion 
is  somewhat  more  difficult  of  attainment.  In  this 
case,  the  better  way  is,  perhaps,  to  begin  by 
doing  something  extraordinarily  eccentric  ia 
politics,  literature,  or  art, — something  which  no 
reasonable  soul,  no  one  in  his  right  senses,  would 
dream  of  doing.  The  critics  will  then  divide 
and  do  battle  upon  the  subject,  and  you  will  be 
the  hero  of  one  party.  Then  is  the  time  to 
“strike  ile,”  and  gather  round  yon  a host  of 
soaping  retainers,  and  establish  your  position. 
You  must  become  president  of  some  society, 
from  which  you  must  skilfully  either  eliminate 
or  exclude  any  possible  rival  luminary.  By  such 
means,  in  a short  time  you  will  be  surrounded 
by  a legion  of  soapers.  Should  you,  however, 
attain  to  this  much  without  possessing  any 
real  force,  eccentric,  though  it  may  be,  you  will 
soon  tumble  from  that  height,  for  soapers  look 
for  reward,  and  should  you  not  be  able  to  con- 
fer  this,  you  will  find  the  suds,  the  prismatic 
bubbles  all  subsiding  into  very  flat  and  dirty 
water.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  can  continue 
to  astonish  the  world  by  your  antics,  there  is 
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no  knowing  to  what  preferment  yon  may  be 
soaped. 

Another  very  effective  way  of  getting  soaped, 
and  to  a conHiderable  position  of  esteem  and 
credit,  in  a clique,  is  to  write  a book  in  its 
support,  using  all  the  sophistry  of  which  you  are 
master,  declaring  this  to  be  the  only  band  of 
regenerators,  political,  social,  literary,  or  artistic. 

The  most  unfortanate  man  of  all  in  a soapiri'j 
ago,  is  the  man  of  real  ability,  conscientious  as 
he  is  most  likely  to  be,  and  unable  to  soa.p  what 
ho  does  not  approve,  what  ho  knows  to  be  wrong. 
The  only  path  open  to  him  is  to  let  the  power- 
ful claim  his  ideas  as  their  own.  He  may  then 
get  a little  soft  soap,  though  another  get  the 
lather,  and  all  the  credit.  If  he  does  not  sub- 
mit, woe  betide  him  : there  will  be  no  flattering 
unction  to  lay  to  his  soul.  Kest  assured,  he  will 
not  be  Soaped. 


THE  PREYALENCE  OF  FEYER. 

JlIarJ/ZeI)one. — On  the  18tb  inst.,  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  Dr.  Whitmore,  issued  his 
monthly  report.  The  number  of  deaths  for  five 
weeks  from  diseases  of  the  zymotic  class  was  68, 
amounting  to  no  leas  than  22  per  cent,  of  tho 
total  deaths.  Of  these,  scarlet  fever  w'as  by  far 
the  most  fatal,  and  next  in  order  came  diarrhma 
and  typhoid  fever.  Scarlet  fever  destroyed  31 
children,  all  under  the  age  of  eight  years,  the 
groat  majority  of  them  not  having  reached  the 
age  of  five  years.  The  disease  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  northern  division  of  the  pariah, 
and  is  chiefly  prevalent  among  the  children  of 
tho  poor  in  the  crowded  districts  contignons  to 
Lisson.grovo  and  Church-street.  In  Dr.  Whit- 
more’s  opinion,  the  law  as  it  at  'present  exists 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  contagious 
epidemic  diseases  is  altogether  insufficient,  and 
must  continue  so  until  further  enactments  of  a 
atringetrt  cbaractor  are  added,  which  shall  pro- 
vido  for  the  compulsory  isolation  of  infected 
persona,  and  prohibit  all  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  healthy  until  such  time  as  they 
shall  be  declared  by  medical  certificate  to  be 
incapable  of  communicating  disease.  The  better 
classes  of  society,  as  a rule,  are  fully  conscious 
of  the  danger,  and  are  not  slow  in  adopting 
measures  to  avert  itj  but  the  poor  and  destitute 
are  regardless  of  tho  simplest  precaucions, 
caring  neither  to  protect  their  own  offspring 
from  infection,  nor,  if  infected,  to  prevent  them 
infecting  tho  offspring  of  others. 

Carlisle. — Carlisle  has  been  suffering  from  an 
epidemic  of  typhus  and  scarlet  fever.  The  first 
outbreak  was  in  the  last  week  in  April,  and  since 
that  time  above  500  persons  have  been  affected. 
Tho  fever  was  at  first  confined  to  three  places. 
The  medical  officer  being  unable  to  get  the 
patients  removed  from  their  homes  in  densely- 
populated  courts,  the  isolation  of  the  infection 
was  not  accomplished,  and  the  fever  spread  from 
place  to  place.  One  of  the  first  centres  of  in- 
fection being  near  the  barracks,  the  military 
authorities  became  alarmed  in  June;  an  inspec- 
tion was  made,  and  some  of  the  more  glaring 
nnisances  were  removed.  At  the  end  of  July 
there  were  about  forty  fever  patients  in  the  hos- 
pibals.  By  the  middle  of  September  there  were 
as  many  as  between  150  and  200  cases  of  fever  in 
tho  city.  The  citizens  formed  themselves  into 
committees  of  inspection,  who  distributed  them- 
selves  over  different  districts,  and  sent  to  tho 
local  authorities  reports  of  what  nuisances  they 
had  found  on  their  rounds. 

Sedgley. — At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Elliott 
Hollier  called  the  attention  of  the  guardians  to 
tho  fact  that  out  of  twenty-one  fresh  certificates 
presented  that  morning  by  Mr.  Egginton,  the  re- 
lioving  officer  for  Upper  Sedgley,  fifteen  were 
for  fever.  There  seemed  no  abatement  of  fever 
in  the  above  district,  and  the  matter  was  be- 
coming very  serious  for  the  union.  The  Rev. 
B.  C.  Young  said  it  was  only  the  upper  side  of 
Sedgley  which  was  being  decimated  by  fever. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  however,  that 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  have  been 
adopted  in  tho  direction  of  supplying  a good  and 
mneh-needed  water  supply. 

Maidstone. — From  tho  report  of  Mr.  Barham, 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  it  appears  that  the 
four  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  which  occurred 
in  the  town  during  October,  were  not  to  be  attri- 
buted either  to  foul  air,  defective  drainage,  or 
impure  water.  A stream  of  water  running 
through  a dirty  horse-pond,  and  conducted 
through  pipes  direct  to  the  reservoir,  cannot  be 
considered  a very  valuable  auxiliary  with  which 
to  supplement  the  supply  of  a town.  We  believe. 


says  the  Maidstone  Oaseite,  it  is  intended  to  ask 
the  Water  Company  if  they  are  prepared  to 
submit  the  water  to  an  analysis,  and  we  can 
only  express  the  hope,  in  the  interest  of  the 
town,  that  the  analysis  will  take  place  before  the 
impurities,  which,  it  appears,  may  at  any  time 
bo  discharged  from  tho  reservoir,  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  "settle.”  Maidstone  enjoys 
many  advantages,  and  generally  figures  more 
favourably  than  other  towns  in  the  Registrar- 
General’s  returns,  but  it  is  possiblo  by  the  neglect 
of  due  precautions  in  tho  matter  of  water  and 
drainage,  to  over-ride  the  natural  advantages 
which  the  town  possesses. 

Uplowman  (Tiverton). — Some  shocking  fever 
oases  are  reported  from  Uplowman,  near  Tiver- 
ton.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  medical 
officer  ofthe  district,  brought  before  the  Tiverton 
urban  sanitary  authority,  that  a family,  con- 
, sisting  of  a labouring  man,  his  wife,  and  six 
of  his  children,  who  are  under  eleven  years  of 
age,  inhabit  a cottage  at  Uplowman  containing 
a kitchen,  pantry  adjoining,  and  two  bedrooms, 
partly  divided  by  a lath  and  plaster  partition, 
over.  A few  weeks  ago,  a son  came  home  ill 
from  Wales.  He  died  on  a Monday  about  three 
weeks  ago,  but  no  coffin  was  provided  until  the 
following  Wednesday,  and  meanwhile  exudations 
from  the  decomposing  body  ran  through  tho 
coiling  and  down  the  wall  of  the  lower  room. 
Before  the  corpse  was  buried  three  of  the 
children  were  attacked  with  scarlet  fever,  and  a 
short  time  afterwards  the  mother  and  the  three 
other  children  were  also  stricken  down  with  the 
fever.  It  was  reported  that  the  family  obtained 
water  from  a well  which  was  known  to  have 
been  fouled  by  cattle.  It  was  stated  that  the 
cottage  was,  apart  from  the  fover,  not  fit  for 
habitation. 


THE  USE  OF  A WELL. 

TRAP  V.  DONNETf. 

At  the  County  Court,  Watford,  on  tho  16th 
inst.,  an  action  was  brought  for  payment  for  the 
use  of  a well,  tubs,  pails,  i£c. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  resided  at  Leavesden 
Green,  and  the  defendant  was  a builder,  at 
Watford.  Defendant  was  doing  bricklayer’s 
work  at  some  houses  adjoining  plaintiff’s  house, 
and  being  in  want  of  water,  his  men  had  used 
plaintiff’s  well,  tubs,  &c. 

Defendant  admitted  that  his  men  had  used 
the  well  for  three  days,  bub  he  said  it  was  by 
permission  of  the  plaintiff’s  wife.  After  that 
time  he  hired  some  one  to  procure  water  for  tho 
work,  and  paid  5L  for  it. 

Plaintiff  said  that  defendant  used  the  water 
during  the  dry  season  when  water  was  very 
scarce  at  Leavesden.  He  charged  only  3s.  a day 
for  the  use  of  the  well,  bub  it  was  worth  Ss. 
When  his  well  was  dry,  they  had  to  send  a long 
way  for  water. 

His  Honour  thought  defendant  onght  to  pay 
for  the  water  and  for  tho  use  of  the  tubs. 
Judgment  for  plaintiff  for  25s.,  to  be  paid  in  a 
fortnight. 


THE  SEWERAGE  OF  HUYTON  AND 
ROBY. 

The  existing  sanitary  condition  of  those  towr. 
ships  being  very  unsatisfactory,  the  Parochial 
Committee  haveinstruoted  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Ileade, 
Civil  Engineer,  Canning-chambers,  Liverpool,  to 
report  to  them  as  to  tho  scheme  bo  should 
recommend  for  completely  sewering  the  district, 
and  disposing  of  the  sewage,  and  as  to  tho 
probable  cost.  The  townships  are  of  that  mixed 
rural  and  suburban  ohar.acter  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns.  It  is  desired  to  carry 
out  a oomprehensivo  system  that  will  meet 
prospective  wants  for  a generation  to  come. 
There  is  certainly,  urgent  need  of  action  in  the 
matter. 


FREE  LIBRARIES. 

St.  Fancras. — On  Monday  evening  last  a 
public  meeting  of  tbe  ratepajers  of  St.  Pancras, 
convened  by  tho  Yestry,  was  held  in  the  Yestry. 
hall,  Mr.  Churchwarden  Coleing  presiding,  to 
determine  whether  the  Free  Public  Libraries  Act 
should  be  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a free 
library  in  tbe  pariah.  Mr.  Westacott  moved  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  such  an  institution,  and 
Mr.  Cromer  seconded  tbe  motion.  Mr.  Palmer 
moved  an  amendment  in  opposition  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  any  such  library..  On  a show  of 
hands,  the  chairman  declared  that  tbe  number 


for  tho  adoption  of  the  Act  was  117,  and  against 
it,  128.  A division  being  demanded,  it  was 
reported  that  the  voters  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Act  numbered  121,  and  against  it,  150. 

Islington. — A meeting  was  held  at  the  Agrl- 
cultural  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  last  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  Public 
Libraries  and  Museums  Act  should  be  adopted 
in  the  parish.  Professor  Leone  Levi  proposed  a 
resolution  that  the  Act  should  be  adopted  for  the 
parish.  After  a noisy  discussion,  a " count- 
out” took  place,  which  resulted  in  ayes,  338; 
noes,  1,-135. 

Glasgow. — A free  library  is  to  be  established 
at  Glasgow,  by  means  of  a bequest  of  the  late 
Mr.  Stephen  Mitchell.  A committee  of  the 
corporation  has  been  appointed  to  carry  ont  the 
scheme. 


NEW  STREET  BETWEEN  LEICESTER- 
SQUARE  AND  OXFORD-STREET. 

At  the  last  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Phillips  intro- 
' duced  a numerous  deputation  from  tho  vestry  of 
St.  Anne,  Westminster,  and  a memorial  was  pre- 
sented on  the  subject  of  improvingtbe  thorough- 
fares between  Leicester- square  and  Oxford- 
street. 

Dr.  Rogers,  on  behalf  of  the  deputation,  said 
for  years  the  subject  of  an  improved  street 
between  Leicester-square  and  Oxford-street  had 
been  under  consideration.  It  was  proposed  that 
Dean-streetshould  be  continued  through  Gerrard- 
street  and  Lisle.street  over  the  sito  of  Saville 
House  right  into  the  centre  of  Leicester-square. 
This  improvement,  he  contended,  could  be 
accomplished  by  tbe  removal  of  about  six  houses 
at  the  end  of  Macclesfield-street,  which  stood 
between  Lisle-street  and  the  site  of  Saviilo 
House. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Taylor  asked  if  the  parish  of  St. 
Anne  was  prepared  to  pay  a moiety  of  the  cost 
of  this  improvement  p 

Dr.  Rogers  said  the  locality  had  no  means  of 
taxing  the  ratepayers  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  improvement.  It  would  greatly  benefit  tho 
district,  bnb  they  were  not  prepared  to  contri- 
bute to  the  cost.  Saville  House  could  be  pur- 
chased  for  26,0001.,  and  the  six  houses  for  about 
7,000Z. ; altogether  the  cost  would  be  about 
40,000Z. 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee. 


A WORKMEN’S  CHAPEL  AT 

THE  SHAFTESBURY  PARK  ESTATE. 

Ox  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a small  chapel  in  connexion  with  the 
Primitive  Methodists  was  laid  on  a piece  of  land 
in  Greyshot-road,  immediately  adjoining  the 
Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  Lavender-hill,  Batter- 
sea. The  building,  to  which  it  has  been  decided 
most  absurdly  to  give  tbe  distinctive  title  of  a 
“ Workmen’s  Chapel,”  has  been  chiefly  promoted 
by  the  residents  on  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate, 
and  the  site  adjoining  the  estate  was  secured  in 
consequence  of  there  being  a clause  in  the  com- 
pany’s  deed  preventing  the  erection  of  any 
church,  chapel,  or  public-house  on  the  estate 
itself.  The  architect  who  designed  the  building, 
the  style  of  which  is  a mixed  Gothic,  is  Mr.  F. 
N.  Pottingell,  of  Hull,  the  acting  architect  being 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rouse,  of  Notting-hill. 


A NEW  BUILDING  ESTATE  AT 
PECKHAM. 

The  large  plot  of  land  on  the  north  side  of 
Peckham,  known  as  the  Rosemary  Branch 
Estate,  which  for  several  years  past  has  been 
used  as  a cricket-field,  and  also  for  other  out- 
door recreative  purposes,  is  about  to  be  laid  ont 
in  streets  for  building  purposes.  Tbe  estate 
covers  an  area  of  several  acres  in  extent,  and  a 
short  time  ago  an  efl’ort  was  made  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  district  to  secure 
the  ground  for  the  public  as  one  of  the  open 
spaces  of  the  metropolis,  in  a neighbourhood 
where  there  is  a dense  population.  The  desira- 
bility of  purchasing  it,  and  laying  ont  the 
grounds  ornamentally,  was  discussed  by  the 
Cambenvoll  Yestry,  which  eventually  decided 
that  they  could  not  carry  out  the  object,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  estate  has  been  purchased  by 
capitalists  interested  in  building,  and  is  imme- 
diately to  be  prepared  for  the  erection  of  several 
streets  of  houses,  which  we  understand  are  to 
be  of  a superior  class.  Tenders  for  the  drainage 
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■of  the  estate  and  the  making  of  the  roads  have 
been  received  during  the  present  week,  and  this 
portion  of  the  work  is  at  once  to  be  commenced 
The  estate  has  been  laid  out  for  the  erection  of 
about  250  houses,  by  Mr.  Vf.  A.  Murphy,  archi. 
tect,  of  Camberwel],  [and  when  the  buildings 
intended  to  be  erected  are  completed,  they  will 
afford  accommodation  for  a population  of  about 
1,500.  


~ ENLARGEMENT  OF  ST.  SAVIOUR’S 

WORKHOUSE.  kiooins 

The  guardians  of  St.  Saviour’s  Union  have 
'been  requested  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
either  considerably  to  enlarge  their  present 
workhouse  [in  John-street  West,  or  to  erect  new 
workhouse  buildings  on  some  other  site,  and  at 
the  meeting  last  week,  when  Dr.  Bridges  and  Mr. 
Hedley,  two  of  the  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spectors, were  present,  the  question  of  a site  for 
the  additional  buildings  was  for  some  time  under 
discussion.  The  various  plans  which  the  Board 
had  had  under  consideration  were  explained  in 
detail  by  the  chairman.  It  was  ultimately  de. 
cided  to  submit  the  plans  of  the  John-street  West 
site  and  the  Newington  site  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  together  with  the  estimated  cost  of 
each,  and  to  erect  the  new  buildings  on  the  site 
recommended  by  them. 


UNION  CHAPEL  COMPETITION. 

Union  Chai’ei.,  Islington,  i.s  about  to  be  re- 
built,  at  a coat  of  15,0001.  Seven  competing 
architects  have  been  selected,  and  fifty  guineas 
will  be  paid  to  each  of  the  unsuccessful  com- 
petitors. The  instructions  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  A.  Waterhonse.  who  has  been  retained  by 
the  committee  as  referee  and  consulting  archi- 
tect. 

A set  of  instructions  from  the  minister’s  point 
•of  view  were  sent  with  those  prepared  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  and  to  these  we  may  refer  on  another 
occasion.  The  committee  so  far  have  certainly 
acted  well.  


THE  MARGATE  DRAINAGE 
COMPETITION. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Margate,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  “ to  consider  the 
amended  drainage  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Angell,  C.E.,”  the  borough  surveyor  (Mr.  Albert 
Latham,  C.E.)  brought  up  a report  which  he  had 
prepared  thereon,  dealing  somewhat  unfavour- 
ably  with  the  amended  plans ; and,  in  answer  to 
■questions,  refused  to  recommend  the  Council  to 
adopt  the  amended  plans.  Consequently,  the 
meeting  separated  without  coming  to  any  reso- 
lution upon  the  subject ; and  it  is  intimated  that 
"there  is  some  probability  of  the  amended  plans 
being  thrown  out,  and  a conference  of  all  the 
competitors  being  convened,  to  consult  as  to  the 
mnuner  in  which  the  300k  ofiered  in  premiums 
fihould  be  applied.  The  Council  appear  to  be 
making  a mess  of  the  affair. 


FIRES. 

The  underground  fire,  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  great  destruction  in  South  Shields, 
has  again  broken  out,  and  on  Wednesday,  the 
18th  iust.,  a dwelling-house  was  destroyed  by 
the  flames.  The  house  was  rendered  unfit  for 
human  habitation  some  time  ago,  and  was  for- 
tunately unoccupied  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak. 
Several  other  houses  having  been  endangered, 
have  been  taken  down  for  public  safety. 

St.  Ives  House,  near  Ringwood,  the  residence 
of  Colonel  Wright,  of  Nottingham,  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  fire,  which  commenced  soon 
after  midday,  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
kitchen  flue. 

One  of  the  moat  destructive  fires  which  has 
taken  place  in  Lincoln  for  several  years  past 
broke  out  on  November  20th  in  the  saw  and 
planing  mill  belonging  to  Mr.  Nnsum.  The 
damage  is  roughly  estimated  at  from  8,000k  to 
10,000k 

An  extensive  fire  at  Eastbourne  took  place 
on  Tuesday  night  at  the  business  premises  of 
Mr.  James  Pearless,  the  well-known  builder  and 
member  of  the  local  Board,  situate  at  the  west 
end  of  Langney-road,  and  near  its  junction 
with  Termious-i'oad.  The  whole  of  the  build- 
ings and  extensive  stock  of  seasoned  timber 
were  destroyed,  and  considerable  damage  was 
■done  to  the  adjoining  premises  of  Messrs.  Dip- 


lock,  Son,  & Peplow,  the  wine-merchants  and 
brewers,  and  others.  Mr.  Pearless’s  loss,  it  is 
said,  will  amount  to  between  4,000k  and  5,000k 
He  is  insured  to  [the  extent  of  2,500Z.  in  the 
County  Fire  Office.  The  damage  to  the  malt- 
house  and  brewery  is  estimated  at  1^500!.  The 
workmen  employed  in  the  carpenters’  shops  are 
also  great  losers,  the  value  of  their  tools  con. 
Burned  being  little  abort  of  300Z. 

An  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  during  special 
services  in  the  French  pariah  church  at  Mon- 
treal,  on  the  9th  insb.,  and  the  congregation 
made  a rush  for  the  doors.  Three  hundred 
people  were  trampled  upon,  and  many  of  them 
were  fatally  injured. 


THE  LONDON  GAS  SUPPLY. 

The  Parliamentai-y  notices  for  the  ensuing 
session  include  particulars  of  three  Bills,  two  of 
which  are  jointly  promoted  by  the  City  Corpora-  ' 
tion  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  One 
of  the  measures  provides  for  the  compulsory 
sale  to  the  Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Works 
of  existing  gas  companies,  and  for  the  purchasing 
bodies  to  undertake  the  duty  of  supplying  gas. 
The  second^  Bill  is  to  give  the  Corporation  and 
the  Board  of  Works  power  to  construct  gas- 
works  at  Barking  Creek,  Crossness,  and  Worm- 
wood  Scrubbs,  and  supply  the  commodity  over 
the  entire  area  of  the  metropolis,  for  -which  pur- 
pose  leave  will  bo  sought  to  acquire  land,  make 
connecting  railways,  piers,  and  landing-places. 
The  third  Bill  refers  to  arrangements  for  regu- 
latjng  the  purity,  pressure,  and  price  of  the  gas, 
and  the  duties  of  public  officers  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  Act. 

It  is  probably  hopeless  to  expect  that  these 
measures  will  be  carried  next  session,  bub  -o'e 
may  see  the  beginning  of  a good  end. 


THE  PRESSURE  CF  SEWER  GAS. 

Sir, — "We  are  continually  being  treated  to 
vague  statements  as  to  the  pressure  of  sewer 
gas  on  the  water  seal  of  traps,  and  the  density 
of  air  in  sewers,  but  why  do  not  some  of  our 
writers  on  these  subjects  give  us  some  facts.  It 
would  be  very  simple  for  them  to  fix  an  ordinary 
gas-presBuro  water-gauge  ou  a soil-pipe  under 
and  near  the  trap.  If  Mr.  Henry  Matthews,  of 
Bristol,  whom  you  quoted  last  week,  would  do 
this,  and  tell  us  the  result,  we  should  be  able  to 
test  his  aSBOrtion  that  the  dip  of  1 in.  or  in. 
in  the  trap  is  not  sufficient  to  resist  a pressure 
which  he  has  probably  never  measured.  Again, 
the  exact  pressure  of  gas  in  the  sewer  of  which 
Mr.  Matthews  speaks  might  be  ascertained  with 
a barometer,  after  making  allowance  for  differ- 
ence of  level.  We  do  not  deny  the  existence  of 
the  pressure,  nor  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
but  we  cannot  remedy  the  evil  until  it  has  been 
diagnosed  in  a more  accurate  and  scientific 
manner.  L.  & R. 

P.S. — Mr.  Matthews’s  statement  that  the 
temperature  of  our  sewers  is  low,  if  intended  to 
convoy  the  impression  that  it  is  lower  than  that 
of  the  open  streets,  does  not  generally  apply  to 
London,  as  in  winter  the  temperature  in  the 
sewers  is  much  higher,  and  only  during  the 
hottest  days  in  summer  is  it  cooler. 


COAL  DUST. 

In  Belgium  and  in  South  Wales  coal  dust 
mixed  with  clay,  water  being  added  and  formed 
into  so-called  briquettes  \in  Belgium,  is  burnt  in 
common  fireplaces.  In  South  Wales  the  fire  is 
made  up  of  these  balls,  piled  close  together,  and 
the  interior  well  packed  with  fuel  early  in  the 
morning,  and  it  lasts  the  whole  day.  The  ever- 
lasting whitewash  is  payed  over  the  front,  and 
the  whole  left  to  burn  at  its  leisure.  A peculiar 
smell  may  arise  from  this  way  of  burning  the 
dnst,  hub  that  is  not  cared  for.  N. 


STOCKWELL  GREEN. 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  Nov.  21sfc,  you 
say  in  reference  to  Stockwell-gi'cen  : — 

“It  appears  now  to  be  feared  that  iu  order  to  secure 
the  Green  it  -srill  be  neceasarj  to  compensate  those 
persons  who  have  purchased  x>]ots  from  Mr.  Honey  for 
buUding  upon,  in  addition  to  paying  that  gentleman  the 
4,0001.  which  ho  gave  for  the  Green,  although  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  lots  were  let,  and  the  contracts  entered  into, 
subject  to  their  becominginoperative  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  taking  possession  of  the  Green.” 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  hereafter,  I beg 
to  say  the  plots  are  not  sold,  but  let  on  building 


agreements,  and  there  is  no  such  clause  as  you 
speak  of  in  those  agreements,  neither  has  it  ever 
been  understood  by  the  parties  there  that  those 
agreements  should  be  surrendered  by  the  builders 
without  compensation.  Mr.  Honey  has  not 
offered  to  sell  the  land  in  question  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  for  ■i-,000Z.  I believe  the 
price  fixed  by  the  present  freeholders  is  a fair 
one.  Yet  it  is  well  those  interested  in  this 
matter  should  know  that  4,OOOZ.  is  not  their 
price,  and  those  making  such  statement  are  not 
correctly  informed.  J.  C. 


At  the  instance  of  a deputation  from  the 
Lambeth  Vestry  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  Board  has  resolved  “ that  steps  be 
taken  for  the  acquisition  of  Stookwell  Green, 
with  a view  to  its  preservation  as  an  open 
space,  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis.” 


THE  LIFFEY. 

Sir, — Accept  my  thanks  for  insertion  in  your  paper  of 
note  relative  to  my  proposed  construction  of  “ Tidal  Ship 
Canals  ” across  England  and  Ireland,  so  as  to  effect  quicker 
and  safer  transit  of  the  inerra^ing  traffic,  and  prevention 
of  wrecks  consequent  on  the  present  route  round  tho 
coasts. 

I have  pleasure  in  adding  that  this  practical  project  is 
receiving  conourrenco  and  support  of  a "Committee  of 
Direction"  for  arrangement  of  preliminary  mattera  in 
connexion  with  the  object  and  purpoaes  desired,  and 
nccoBsary  for  the  future,  full  details  and  descriptions  of 
the  project  will  follow  in  due  course,  when  more  matured. 

I was  much  gratified  in  re-ding  report  of  proceedings 
in  Dublin,  relative  to  the  “ Liffey  River  Improvements  by 
DispoUution  from  Sewage"  (see  Times,  November  l-ij, 
and  which  proceedings  were  no  doubt  induced,  consequent 
on  the  able  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Builder,  October 
3Ist,  which  had  evidently  stirred  the  Duhlinineu  into  action, 
after  an  immenso  waste  of  time  in  windy  declamation 
and  disagreement  for  many  years  past.  It  is  to  be  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  best  plan 
which  can  possibly  he  found  will  be  selected  and  adopted 
for  carrying  out  this  long  deferred  improvement  of  the 
Liffey,  which  much  result  in  immense  benefits  to  Dublin. 

I have  devoted  considerable  time  and  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  submitted  plans  of  mine  for  practically 
removing  tho  present  evil,  nuisance,  and  waste  of  sewage 
of  Dublin,  and  which  plans  received  marked  approbation, 
but  were  deferred  until  more  convenient  time  for  real 
recognition  and  working.  Meanwhile,  the  evils  have  con- 
tinued increasing,  until  it  has  forced  a necessity  for 
immediate  action.  W.  AabTur,  C.E, 


POLLUTED  WATER  AT  ACTON. 

Mr.  Hrmslet,  clerk  of  the  Acton  Local  Board,  applied 
to  Mr.  Bridge  (Hammersmith)  for  summonses  under  an 
“ Aot  to  amend  and  extend  the  Sanitary  Laws,"  passed 
last  session.  He  said  his  application  was  of  a peculiar 
kind,  and  tho  first  which  had  been  made  in  the  metro- 
polis. Tho  words  of  tho  Act  were,  that  “ if  it  should  Ido 
reported  to  any  sanitary  authority  that  within  the  district 
any  water  in  a well  is  polluted  and  injurious  to  health, 
they  may  apply  to  a justice  for  an  orcer  to  remedy  the 
same.”  In  the  parish  of  Acton  there  were  three  public 
pumps,  the  water  of  which  was  polluted  and  injurious 
to  health.  He  proposed  to  summon  ono  person  inte- 
rested in  each  of  these  pumps. 

Mr.  Bridge  wished  to  know  in  whom  the  pumps  were 
vested. 

Mr.  Hemsley"  said  he  did  not  know.  He  submitted 
that  it -was  immaterial,  as  the  Act  used  the  words  "any 
water  which  was  injurious  to  houlth.”  Then  tho  authority 
may  apply.  The  Acton  Local  Board  wished  to  prevent 
tho  water  from  being  drunk. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  it  was  a matter  which  ought  not  to  be 
delayed.  He  was  thinking  who  would  be  tho  best  persona 
to  proceed  against. 

Mr.  Hemsley  said  if  it  was  a private  pump  he  should 
have  no  difliculty.  Ho  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
pumps  were  not  vested  iu  the  Local  Board. 

Mr.  Bridge ; Let  a summons  issue  against  some  member 
of  the  Board,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  pumps. 

Mr.  Hemsley  said  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  issue  a 
summons  against  the  Board,  as  they  wished  to  close  the 
pumps. 

Mr.  Bridge  granted  the  summons  against  persona  who 
were  owners  of  land  near  the  pumps. 


AN  ACTION  ON  A QUESTION  OF 
MEASUREMENT. 

At  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court,  on  Wednesday,  19th  inst., 
before  Sir  T.  Chambers,  M.l’.,  Common  Serjeant,  and  a 
jury,  in  tho  case  of  M’Lareu  y.  Bent,  considerable  diile- 
renco  of  opinion -was  expressed  as  to  the  meaning  of  tho 
term  "running  foot.”  The  plaintiff  sought  to  recover 
the  sum  of  171.  15s.  for  two  ornamental  iron-work  coil 
cases  supplied  to  the  defendant  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
some  exposed  coils  of  an  apparatus  for  warming  his  house 
by  hot  water. 

The  plaintiff,  an  ironCounder,  carrying  on  business  in 
Upper  Thames-street,  and  having  a foundry  also  in  Scot- 
land, said  that  with  reference  to  the  cases  which  were 
supplied  to  the  defendant  at  223.  6d.  per  foot,  they  were 
measured  and  charged  for  at  so  much  per  " rnnuing  foot,’ 
the  measurement  including  the  sides  of  the  cases.  That 
was  the  universal  custom  in  the  trade.  Iron-work  cases 
were  always  charged  for  by  tho  running  foot,  which  in- 
cluded the  two  siQes  and  the  front,  andnot  by  the  length 
of  the  case.  . 

Charles  Kennell,  in  the  employ  of  tho  plaintiff,  said 
that,  from  many  years’  experienoe  in  the  iron  trade,  it 
was  his  belief  that  the  practice  in  measuring  ironwork 
was  to  measure  curves,  projections,  ur  indeuiations,  and 
not  simply  to  take  ibe  length  of  the  work.  He  had 
always  measured  and  charged  by  the  running  foot,  as  in 
the  present  instance.  The  cases  supplied  to  the  defendant 
were  charged  according  to  the  price  agreed  upon  when 
the  order  was  given. 
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Mr.  Henry  Bent  (the  defendant)  anid  that  he  reaided  at 
Norwood.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  wis  fitted  up  with 
a hot-water  warm'ng  apparalus.  There  were  two  recesses 
of  i ft.  3 in.  each  between  the  windows,  where  the  appa- 
ratus was  exposed,  and  it  was  to  cover  them  that  he 
ordered  two  coil-cases  of  the  plinntiff.  They  were  ordered 
in  March  last,  and  he  had  prepared  his  room  to  receive 
them,  but  the  cases  were  not  seut  homo  until  June  ; they 
were  scratched,  and  were  not  put  tocether,  but  were  in 
seven  or  eight  pieces;  and  although  charged  in  excess  of 
the  stipulated  sum.  they  were  inferior  to  the  quality 
ordered.  He  chief  objection,  however,  was  to  the  charge 
made  in  the  mmiber  of  feet.  The  pUintilf  Lad  charged 
for  the  case  at  238.  6d.  per  “ running  foot,"  instead  of 
22s.  Cd.  per  foot  for  the  length  which  was  the  price  agreed 
upon,  acd  which  was  done  at  other  houses. 

Henry  Eatclifle  said  he  lived  at  Sydenham,  and  was  a 
gas  and  hot  water  pipe  engineer.  Had  been  employed  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  other 
places.  He  had  bought  a great  many  coil-cases,  but  their 
measures  had  always  hren  taken  along  the  front  only. 
He  had  never  houglit  by  the  running  foot. 

. After  some  further  evidence,  and  hts  lordship’s  remarks 
on  the  ease,  the  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiil' 
for  the  full  amount  claimed. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Monument  io  Admiral  Sir  G.  Seymour. — Among 
the  guests  who  have  accompanied  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Pcincees  Helena  and  Prince 
Christian  on  a visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
at  Ragley,  are  Count  and  Countess  Gleichen. 
The  Count  is  brother-in-law  of  the  Marquis,  and  a 
cousin  of  the  Queen,  and  his  real  title  is  Prince 
of  Hohenlohe,  but  as  be  married  a lady  of  not 
royal  hirtb,  he  was  told  that  she  could  not  be 
received  as  Princess,  and  he  thereupon  declared 
that  be  should  adopt  his  lower  title.  Of  late 
the  Count  has  devoted  himself  to  sculpture. 
Among  his  more  recent  works  is  a monumental 
recumbent  figure  of  his  father-in-law,  Admiral 
Sir  George  Seymour,  who  was  father  of  the 
present  Marquis  of  Hertford.  The  monument 
Las  been  i^laoed  in  Ragley  Church. 

Monument  to  the  Earl  of  Dufferin. — The  Earl  of 
Dufl’erin  has  attained  the  rare  honour  of  having 
his  statue  erected  during  his  life-time.  He  is  by 
far  the  most  popular  Governor. General  whom 
the  Canadians  have  had  since  Lord  Elgin,  and 
the  citizens  of  Montreal  esteem  him  so  highly 
that  they  have  commissioned  Mr.  Millmore,  a 
Transatlantic  sculptor,  but  now  in  Rome,  to 
execute  a life-size  statue  of  tho  Viceroy,  at  a 
cost  of  2,0001. 


ACCIDENTS. 

ruy-mill  Accident  near  Durham. — An  inquest 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  19th  inat.,  at  the 
Durham  County  Hospital,  on  the  body  of  Joseph 
Rhodes,  brick  labourer,  who  died  on  the  17th 
inst.,  at  the  Hospital.  Rhodes  was  engaged 
feeding  the  pug-mill  at  the  Coxhoe  Brick  Works, 
when  his  coat  caught  in  the  clutch,  and  he  was 
drawn  in,  the  upper  part  of  his  body  being 
dreadfully  mutilated,  insomuch  so  that  ho  died 
shortly  after  being  received  in  the  hospital.  A 
verdict  of  accidental  death  was  returned. 

Accident  in  a Drickyard,  Fenn’s  Bank. — Mr. 
E.  Blackburno  held  au  inquest  last  week  upon  a 
man  named  Joseph  Chesters.  On  Monday, 
November  9th,  the  deceased  was  at  work  in  the 
brick  and  tile  yard,  cutting  a chamber,  when 
eight  or  ten  tons  of  clay  fell  upon  him  and  billed 
him  almost  instantly.  He  had  been  at  work  in 
tho  yard  about  four  months,  and  was  said  to 
know  his  work  well,  but  one  of  the  witnesses 
called  was  of  opinion  that  the  deceased  was 
rather  too  venturesome.  Verdict  of  accidental 
death. 

Serious  Boiler  Explosion. — Four  men  and  two 
children  were  seriously  injured  by  the  explosion 
of  a boiler  at  Oaktree  Colliery,  Aberdeen,  on 
Tuesday,  17th  inst. 

Fatal  Result  from  the  Fall  of  a TTaZZ. — An 
inquest  was  held  last  Thursday,  at  the  Eastbourne 
Union-house,  before  Mr.  L.  G.  Fullagar,  on  the 
body  of  Samuel  Douch,  a labourer,  who  met  with 
his  death  undertho  following  circumstances.  Jane 
Douch  said  deceased  was  her  husband,  aged  49. 
Oh  Friday  last  he  left  home  at  half-past  six  to  go 
to  work.  Shedidnotseehim  again  till  ho  was  hurt 
by  the  bricks  falling  on  him.  He  said  he  was 
removing  the  bricks  from  the  tank.  Alfred 
Berry  said  the  deceased  and  he  were  pulling 
down  the  brickwork  of  the  old  tank  at  tho  rail- 
way station.  A little  piece,  about  3 ft.,  broke 
off  and  did  not  fall,  but  remained  on  the  top, 
loose ; deceased  took  an  iron  bar  and  knocked 
ten  or  a dozen  bricks  to  let  this  piece  down.  The 
piece  pitched  over  and  caught  him,  knocking 
him  oiS  the  wall;  the  brickwork  rolled  oS  him, 
and  he  got  up.  Verdict  “That  deceased  died 
from  the  shook  to  the  system,  and  the  wound 
caused  by  the  fall  of  a portion  of  a wall.” 


Fall  from  a Scaffold. — Walter  Scarratt,  a 
joiner,  employed  at  some  new  buildings  in 
Hanley,  on  the  13th  inst.,  fell  from  a scaffold, 
and  was  severely  injured  on  the  head.  He  was 
taken  to  the  infirmary,  where  he  became  insen- 
sibla  from  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  and 
died  on  Saturday.  At  an  inquest,  held  before 
Mr.  Booth,  coroner,  on  Tuesday,  the  jury  re- 
turned a verdict  of  accidental  death. 

Accident  at  Avonmouth  Ducks. — On  Thursday, 
the  19th  inst.,  the  deputy  county  coroner,  Mr. 
C.  Scott,  held  an  inquest  at  the  George  Inn, 
Shirehampton,  touching  the  death  of  James 
Coleman,  twenty.six  years  of  age,  a mason,  who  . 
died  on  Monday  evening  from  injuries  received 
at  Avonmouth  Docks  that  afternoon.  Elisha 
Knepton,  a ganger,  stated  that  on  the  day  in 
question  the  deceased  was  engaged  in  building  a 
wall.  The  carpenters  required  some  timber  for 
the  purpose  of  lengthening  a “gantling.”  A 
piece  of  timber  some  30  ft.  long  was  hitched  to 
the  crane,  and  was  lifted  up  some  16  ft.  to  pass 
over  some  wagons  that  were  in  the  way.  A 
signal  was  given  for  the  men  to  clear  out  of  ihe 
way ; but  the  back  legs  of  the  crane  being  lower 
than  the  centre  one,  the  timber  swung  round 
rather  quicker  than  was  expected,  and  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  wall ; the  nippers  to  which 
the  timber  was  attached  became  unhitched,  and  , 
the  balk  of  timber  fell  to  the  ground.  In  its 
fall  the  timber  “canted”  from  off  one  of  the 
supports  of  the  “gantling”  and  struck  the 
deceased  causing  him  to  fall.  Several  men  who 
were  near  tho  place  caught  hold  of  the  deceased 
before  he  fell  a second  time.  Witness  explained 
to  the  jury  that  the  timber,  after  it  struck  the 
deceased,  rolled  off  his  back  on  to  the  ground. 
The  nippers  on  this  occasion  were  not  timber , 
nippers,  but  ones  used  to  lift  stone.  John 
Smith  proved  picking  up  the  deceased  after  he 
was  knocked  down,  and  said  that,  with  assist- 
ance, he  conveyed  him  on  a stretcher  to  the' 
railway  station ; but  deceased  expired  shortly 
after,  bis  arrival  there.  Verdict,  accidental 
death. 

Fall  of  a Building  at  Whitworth — On  Wed- 
nesday,  tho  18th  inst.,  S,  large  building,  which 
had  been  previously  occupied  ns  a stable,  and 
more  recently  by  Mr.  J.  Chadwick,  joiner,  fell 
with  a tremendous  crash,  and  without  a mo- 
ment’s warning.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  in  his  place 
at  the  time,  in  company  with  a nephew,  who 
was  his]  apprentice,  and  his  niece,  who  had 
gone  there  to  play.  The  noise  of  falling  mate, 
rial  attracted  attention,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  and 
his  nephew  and  niece,  who  had  fortunately  been 
standing  on  a parlour  floor  which  had  not 
given  way,  were  rescued  from  their  dangerous 
position.  It  was  then  found  that  tho  nephew 
ha'd  been  knocked  down  by  the  falling  material, 
and  his  foot  w'as  caught  between  a joist  and  tho 
flooring.  Ho,  however,  sustained  very  alight 
iu juries.  The  little  girl  was  found  lying  with 
her  head  on  her  arms,  not  having  sustained  any 
injury ; and  Mr.  Chadwick  only  suffered  from 
the  shock  to  his  nervous  system.  One  part  of 
tho  building  was  very  old,  and  the  ends  of  some 
of  the  beams  were  completely  rotten. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Middlesirough, — On  the  19th  inst.  tho  founda- 
tion-stone  of  the  new  St.  John’s  School,  Middles- 
brough, was  laid  by  Mrs.  W.  R.  I.  Hopkins,  of 
Grey  Towers,  near  Middlesbrough.  The  new 
schools  will  only  be  at  the  distance  of  five 
minutes’  walk  from  the  old  schools  near  the 
Exchange,  will  be  close  to  St.  John’s  Church, 
and  will  accommodate  about  1,000  children,  or 
300  more  than  the  old  schools.  The  site  baa 
frontages  into  two  streets,  Bright-street  and 
Ruasell-street,  the  main  frontage,  which  is 
215  ft.  iu  length,  being  in  the  former.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Alexander  & Henman,  of 
Middlesbrongh  and  Stockton.  On  the  site  of 
the  old  schools  will  be  erected  a new  post  and 
telegraph  office. 

Newport. — On  Monday  evening,  November  IG, 
a meeting  of  tho  subscribers  to  the  building 
fund  of  these  schools  was  held  in  the  Marsh 
Trustees’  Room.  The  Rev.  D.  Mountfleld  (chair- 
man) said  the  meeting  was  called  to  hear  an 
account  of  how  the  money  raised  for  building  the 
new  schools  had  been  expended.  He  now  held 
the  certificate  of  the  Education  Departmeut 
certifying  that  sufficient  school  accommodation 
had  been  provided  for  the  Newport  district. 
The  building  cost  upwards  of  2,000Z.,  and  this 
large  amount  had  been  voluntarily  collected  and 
subscribed.  Mr.  T.  C.  Bird  (hon.  sec.)  then 


read  the  account,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  total  receipts  were  1,953Z.  7s.  -Id.  The  ex- 
penditure was — Builder,  architect,  and  gas. 
fittings,  l,683i.  ISs.  9d. ; printing,  legal  charges, 
surveys,  and  petty  expenses,  67Z.  12s.  9d. ; value 
of  the-site  given,  200Z. ; leaving  a balance  in  the 
treasurer’s  hands  of  IZ.  15s.  lOd. 

Odiham. — Tho  first  meeting  under  the  now 
scheme  of  the  Goveiming  Body  of  the  Odiham 
Endowed  School  was  held  on  the  17th  day  of 
November  last.  Plans  of  the  proposed  new 
school  buildings  were  submitted  to  the  Governors 
by  Mr.  Woodthorpe,  of  Coleman-street  Buildings, 
London,  and  having  been  considered  satisfactory 
were  adopted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  En- 
dowed School  Corainissioners.  The  proposed 
buildings,  which  will  present  a handsome 
frontage,  will  include  a master’s  residence, 
with  all  necessary  out-offices,  &c.,  a large  and 
lofty  BchooUroom,  class-rooms,  dining-rooms, 
and  dormitories,  and  will  be  a great  ornament 
to  the  town  when  completed. 

Nortlmich. — The  question  of  supplying  a de- 
ficiency of  Sunday-school  accommodation  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Congregational  Church  at  North- 
wioh,  has  for  some  time  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  leading  members  of  that  denomination. 
Hitherto  a school  has  been  held  in  the  room 
adjoining  the  Town  Bridge,  and  another  in  th& 
premises  in  Witton  that  were  formerly  used  as  a 
day-school.  The  latter  place  was  found  to  be 
quite  inadequate  to  tho  requirements  of  that 
tbickly-popnlated  neighbourhood,  and  the  energy 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  congregation 
has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a commodious 
building,  with  a frontage  in  the  main  street,  in 
what  was  previously  the  playground  of  the  day- 
school,  the  old  building  having  been  converted 
into  infant  and  adult  class-rooms.  The  erection 
of  the  building  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
W.  Leicester,  of  Northwich,  from  designs  pre- 
pared  by  Mr.  S.  Drinkwater,  of  Witton,  at  a total 
cost  of  1,225Z.,  including  the  purchase  of  the 
site,  and  the  furnishings.  The  large  room  is 
05  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide.  There  are  also  two 
new  class-rooms,  a library,  and  other  appnrte- 
nances.  The  old  school-room  could  not  boast  of 
high  architectural  qualities  externally,  and  inter- 
nally, when  occupied  by  150  children  on  a warm 
summer’s  afternoon,  could  scarcely  come  under 
the  present  sanitary  requirements  in  the  cubic 
space  it  contained.  Mr.  Hurst,  as  treasurer  of 
the  building  fund,  gave  some  particulars  of  th©- 
finances.  As  nearly  as  ho  could  ascertain,  the 
total  expenditure  would  amount  to  about  1,225Z., 
of  which  93CZ.  had  been  collected,  leaving  290Z. 
to  be  raised.  Mr.  Thomas  had  promised  to  re- 
duce that  sum  by  50Z.  conditionally  that  they 
realised  the  whole  amount  during  the  current 
year.  Thanks  were  due  to  Mr.  Leicester,  the 
contractor,  and  Mr.  Drinkwater,  the  architect, 
for  the  excellent  way  in  which  they  carried  out- 
their  undertaking. 

Leeds. — A new  school-room  has  been  opened 
at  Knoatrop,  in  the  paiish  of  St.  Saviour’s,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gott. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Guisbrough, — Tho  parish  church  of  Guisbrougb, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Cleaveland,  has  been  re- 
opened for  divine  service,  after  being  closed  for 
some  months  for  alterations  and  repairs.  The 
edifice  had  been  gradually  decaying,  and  was 
becoming  so  far  unfit  for  the  holding  of  religious 
services,  that  a general  feeling  was  manifested 
for  its  restoration  ; and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year  a committee,  consisting  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  congregation  was  found  to 
carry  out  that  work.  The  architects  consulted 
were  Messrs.  Armfield  & Bottomley,  Whitby,  and 
the  plans  were  prepared  for  putting  in  a new 
floor,  re-seating  the  building,  substituting  open 
stalls  for  tho  high-backed  old-fashioned  pews,  re- 
pairing the  walla  and  pillars,  and  renovating  the 
interior  of  the  fabric  were  approved.  The  con- 
tractors were  Mrs.  E.  Howeroft  for  the  joiner’s 
work,  Mr.  W.  Rudge  mason  work,  and  Mr.  J. 
Purdy,  gas  fittings  and  plumbing.  The  total 
expenditure  has  been  about  1,000Z.  Additional 
paw  accommodation  has  been  provided,  and 
sittings,  all  of  which  are  free,  are  now  afforded- 
for  upwards  of  1,000  persons. 

Wakefield. — The  Wakefield  Church,  which  has 
been  undergoing  restoration  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  20,000Z.,  has 
been  formally  re-opencd  by  the  first  of  a series 
of  services.  The  restorations  include  the  re- 
casing of  the  tower,  the  erection  of  a spire,  the- 
removal  of  the  galleries,  tho  substitution,  of  open. 
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stalls  for  large  old-fasliioned  family  pews,  tlie 
insertion  of  a number  of  painted  glass  windows, 
a reredos,  and  new  systems  of  lighting, 
warming,  &c. 

Bath.  — The  parish  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Monckton  Farley,  has  been  reseated  and  fitted. 
Prior  to  the  alterations  and  improvements  the 
church  was  filled  with  high  pews  of  a moat  in- 
commodious  and  unsightly  character,  and  the 
nave  and  chancel  were  on  a level.  All  this  has 
now  been  changed.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  has 
been  raised  two  steps  above  the  nave,  from 
which  it  is  entered  through  a low  stone  screen, 
removed  from  another  part  of  the  building.  Be- 
hind  the  commnnion-table,  which  is  elevated 
two  steps,  is  a new  reredos,  of  an  unpretending 
character,  in  Caen  stone.  These  alterations  have 
been  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  Jesse  Hayward,  of 
Bath,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Ady  e, 
architect,  of  Bradford-on-Avon.  The  heating 
apparatus  was  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  Diplocb,  of 
Bath,  and  the  lamps  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Bradford  j 
Messrs.  Taylor  & Edgeombe,  of  Bath,  executed 
the  carving.  The  cost  of  the  present  improve- 
ments is  about  600i. 

Cranloriie. — A district  church'and  school  have 
been  opened  here.  The  plans  being  prepared, 
Mr.  Kelford,  of  Cranborne,  commenced  the 
building.  The  site  on  which  it  is  erected  is  a 
short  distance  from  the  high  road  to  Eingwood. 
The  total  length  of  the  building,  including  the 
master’s  house,  is  6i  ft.  by  18  ft.  broad,  of  which 
the  church  or  school-house  takes  up  32  ft.  The 
building  is  of  red  brick,  slated,  and  pointed  with 
black  mortar.  The  windows,  of  which  there  are 
four  on  the  south  side,  are  of  stone  at  top  and 
bottom,  with  strong  wood-frames,  and  open  at 
the  top.  The  roof,  which  is  20  ft.  high,  is  of 
pine,  varnished,  and  the  walls  coloured.  At  the 
east  end  is  a small  chancel,  entering  by  a stone 
archway  from  the  body  of  the  room,  and  having 
sliding  doors  to  close  it  in  when  the  place  is  not 
used  for  public  worship.  There  are  lobbies  for 
the  children’s  clothes,  and  every  convenience 
provided,  Moule’s  earth  closets  being  fitted  up, 
The  total  cost  of  the  whole  is  estimated  at  from 
6001.  to  700Z. 

Phnpeme. — The  old  church,  parts  of  which 
probably  formed  a portion  of  the  foundation  of  a 
Norman  building,  being  considered  past  re- 
storing, it  was  decided  by  the  owner  and  patron. 
Lord  Portman,  to  rebuild  the  whole  (with  the 
exception  of  a portion  of  the  tower)  on  the  same 
site.  The  services  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Green, 
bis  lordship’s  architect,  were  engaged,  plans  were 
prepared,  and  the  work  was  at  once  commenced. 
The  following  is  a desci-iption  of  the  newly- 
erected  church : — With  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  the  old  church  (which  contained  some 
remaius  of  Norman  architecture,  and  which  have 
been  preserved)  has  been  taken  down  and  re- 
built.  A stone  turret  has  been  added  to  the 
tower,  finished  with  a spirelet  on  the  top.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  The  building  is 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  consists  of  a nave, 
with  clearstory  windows,  north  and  south  aisles, 
with  chancel,  organ.chamber,  vestry  and  south 
porch,  in  which  the  figure  of  St.  Peter  is  placed 
in  a niche  over  the  entrance-door.  The  walls 
are  of  Tisbury  stone,  with  Box-ground  stone 
dressing  for  all  external  work,  and  all  the  inside 
is  of  Corsham  stone  ashlar,  with  moulded  arches 
and  string-courses,  and  richly  carved  caps  and 
corbels.  The  roofs  are  of  deal,  covered  with 
wood  stained  and  varnished.  The  curved  ribs 
are  supported  on  massive  carved  oak  angels  on 
stone  corbels.  The  seats  are  open  and  of  pitch 
pine,  with  thick  moulded  ends  and  framed  backs. 
The  screens  between  the  chancel  and  vestry,  and 
between  the  south  aisle  and  vestry,  are  of  pitch 
pine,  handsomely  carved.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone, 
very  neat,  and  the  reading-desk  of  grained  oak. 
The  chancel  and  aisle  floors  are  paved  with 
Maw  & Co.’s  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  church  is 
heated  by  hot-water  apparatus  from  under  the 
organ.chamber.  The  total  length  of  the  build- 
ing  is  66  ft.  by  46  ft.  wide,  of  which  the  nave  is 
42  ft.  by  21  fc.,  and  the  height  to  the  ribs  in  the 
nave  is  52  ft.  The  church  will  seat  about  300. 
The  east  window  is  of  stained  glass,  presented 
by  Mr.  Philip  Wright,  son-in-law  of  the  Eev.  W. 
Bury,  the  rector,  and  given  in  remembrance  of 
his  alliance  with  the  family  by  marriage.  The 
centre  light  contains  a full-length  figure  of 
St.Peter,  with  the  Crucifixion  above  ; and  in  the 
other  compartments  are  figures  representina 
injidenta  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  south 
aisle  is  a memorial  window  to  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Matthews,  presented  by  members  of  the 
family,  containing  the  four  Evangelists  and 
other  saints.  The  west  window  is  glazed  with 


Powell’s  stamped  quarries,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  windows  are  of  cathedral  glass.  There  is  a 
' stone  reredos  in  the  chancel ; this  and  the 
pulpit  and  reading-desk  were  designed  by  Mr. 
W.  Tranah,  architect,  of  Blandford,  who  has 
succeeded  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Green.  The  church 
has  been  built  by  Mr.  Airgustine  Green,  from 
plans  prepared  by  his  late  brother,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Green,  architect,  of  Blandford.  The  carving  is 
by  Bolton,  of  Cheltenham.  A new  organ,  built 
by  Gray  Davidson,  was  presented  by  the  Hon. 
W.  n.  B.  Portman,  M.P.,  and  Miss  Portman. 

Little  Aston. — The  church  of  Little  Aston  (in 
the  district  of  Stonnall  and  parish  of  Shea- 
stone),  as  also  Ihe  graveyard,  was  consecrated 
on  Thursday,  the  19th  inat.,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield.  The  offertory,  devoted  to  the  school, 
building  fund  of  Stonnall,  amounted  to  66L  178. 
This  beautiful  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  in  the  Early  Eoglish  stylo.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Street,  aud  the  builder  is  Mr.  Yates,  of 
Shiffnal.  It  consists  of  a nave  and  one  narrow 
aisle,  with  tower  and  spire  at  the  north-west, 
and  vestry  at  the  north.  The  whole  has  been 
executed  at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  E.  S. 
Parker- Jervis,  and  Jtbe  cost,  including  endow- 
ment and  parsonage-house,  will  amount  to  some- 
thing like  10,0001.  There  is  a peal  of  five  bells 
(by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborongh),  which 
rang  merrily  at  intervals  during  the  day.  The 
eagle,  well  designed  and  executed,  was  the  gift 
of  Mr.  John  Vincent  Parker-Jervis.  The  organ 
was  built  by  Mr.  Ilalmeshaw,  of  Birmingham. 
The  baptistery,  according  to  the  Staffordshire 
Advertiser,  is  somewhat  too  small,  and  the  west 
door  is  not  quite  lofty  enough.  Nor  is  the  pat- 
tern of  the  floor  composed  (like  the  pulpit,  font, 
and  reredos)  of  the  most  costly  marbles,  so 
arranged  as  to  stand  much  wear  and  tear.  There 
is  no  stained  glass  in  the  windows.  The  church 
holds  153,  and  all  the  seats  are  free.  In  addition 
to  the  feasting  in  the  tent,  every  poor  ‘house- 
keeper in  the  district,  and  very  manj  others, 
received  eight  pounds  of  beef  and  a gallon  of 
beer. 

East  Grinstead. — On  Saturday  last  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  re-opened  the  parish  church  of 
East  Grinstead,  which  has  been  undergoing  con- 
aiderable  alterations.  The  old-fashioned  pews 
have  been  replaced  by  new  carved  oak  seats, 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker,  of  Sevenoaks, 
architect.  The  church  is  now  heated  by  a new 
system  of  hot-water  pipes,  and  instead  of  being 
lighted  with  paraffine  lamps,  is  now  illuminated 
with  gas.  The  old  plaster  on  the  walls  has  been 
removed,  and  the  old  lath-and-plaster  ceiling  has 
been  pulled  down.  The  alterations  so  far  have 
cost  1,0001.,  and  in  order  to  complete  the  cost  of 
re-pewing  alone,  500Z.  more  are  required. 


Donlis  Jlictibcb. 

Boons  and  Blessings  the  Advantages  of  Temper- 
anoe.  Stories  and  Sketches.  By  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall.  London : Virtue,  Spalding,  & Co 
1875. 

Mas.  S.  C.  Hall’s  last  good  work  consists  of 
fifteen  stories  or  sketches,  illustrated  with 
fifteen  full-page  engraviugs,  from  drawings  by 
E.  M.  Ward,  A.  Elmore,  F.  Goodall,  Erskino 
Nicol,  E.  Thorburn,  Mrs,  E.  M.  Ward,  George 
Cruikahank,  P.  K.  Morris,  G.  H.  Boughton,  F.  D. 
Hardy,  E.  Sherard  Kennedy,  N.  Chevalier,  H.  E. 
Eobertson,  A.  J.  Woolmer,  aud  W.  J.  Allen,  be- 
sides numerous  bead  and  tail  pieces,  designed 
by  the  last  named.  Some  few  of  the  stories, 
such  as  “ Digging  a Grave  with  a Wine- 
glass,” have  been  published  before  and  widely 
circulated,  and  it  is  no  slight  recommendation 
of  the  book  to  say  that  the  new  ones  are 
as  good  as  the  old.  Mrs.  Hall  justly  ex- 
presses her  thanks  to  the  fifteen  artists  who 
have  powerfully  assisted  her  in  combining 
art  with  literature,  “ thus  aiding  the  efforts  of 
the  valuable  societies  that  are  labouring — 
earnestly,  zealously,  and  with  great  success — to 
convey  conviction  that  ‘the  national  vice’  is  the 
national  curse,  and  that  the  labours  of  the  pastor, 
the  schoolmaster,  and  all  the  other  engines  of 
religious,  as  well  as  moral,  social,  and  intellectual 
progress,  must  comparatively  fail,  while  intoxi- 
cation, nob  only  ‘fills  our  jails,  our  lunatic 
asylums,  and  our  workhouses  with  poor,’  but 
degrades  to  poverty  so  many  households,  and 
effectually  frustrates  all  efforts  for  the  discharge 
of  duty  to  God  and  neighbour.”  The  illustrations 
are  indeed  admirable,  and  but  for  the  personal 
friendship  of  the  artists  no  such  series  could 
have  been  given  inabook  of  so  small  a priceas  this' 
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is.  The  one  which  touches  us  most  Is  the  Street 
Waifs  ofMrs.  E.  M.  Ward, — a boy  and  girl  on 
the  doorsteps  of  a London  house  on  a winter’s 
night.  The  utter  misery  depicted,  and  the  grip 
of  the  boy’s  hand  on  the  little  sister’s  wrist 
affect  us  strongly.  The  volume  is  appropriately 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  offers 
itself  as  a Christmas  Gift-book  which  cannot  be 
too  widely  made  use  of. 


VAEIORUM. 

The  Furniture  Gazette  speaks  of  wood-carving 
in  Euesia  : — “ This  art  is  one  of  the  moat  import- 
ant branches  of  Russian  industry,  which  has 
existed  for  centuries.  Any  one  who  has  studied 
the  ancient  art-productions  of  Russia,  and  who 
has  seen  specimens  of  the  so-called  ancient 
Russian  monastic  carved  work,  will  be  struck  by 
the  exquisitely  delicate  taste  displayed,  which  is 
all  the  more  astonishing  considering  the  imper- 
fect instruments  and  rough  tools  which  were 
employed  in  those  days  by  these  self-taught 
artists.  But  the  art  of  carving  is  naturally  not 
confined  alone  to  the  artistic  and  purely  orna- 
mental : the  peasants  of  Russia  are  very  expert 
in  all  kinds  of  rougher  carved-work,  in  producing 
articles  of  every-day  use;  many  household 
utensils  which  with  us  are  manufactured  of  clay 
or  iron  are  carved  or  turned  out  of  wood,  such  as 
spoons,  platters,  bowls,  &c.  It  is  this  peculiar 
ability  which  has  made  the  Russian  peasant 
under  proper  instruction  such  an  adept  in  ar- 
tistic carving  in  its  application  to  the  ornamental 
art.” 


^tsccllmwa. 

Invention  for  Consuming  Sewer  Gas. — 

How  effectually  to  get  rid  of  sewer  gas  is  a 
problem  that  has  long  puzzled  engineers  and 
sanitariaua.  Most  of  tho  experiments  have 
resulted  in  failures,  and  none  have  thoroughly 
succeeded,  except  in  making  what  was  bad  a 
great  deal  worse.  Considerable  interest  in  the 
question  has  been  excited  in  Bristol  of  late,  and 
Mr.  T.  Harding,  of  the  firm  of  Colthurst  & 
Harding,  Temple  Gate,  has  turned  bis  attention 
to  the  subject.  At  his  residence  at  Knowle  he 
was  a good  deal  troubled  by  sewer  emanations, 
and  he  bit  upon  a plan  which  ho  believes  will 
solve  the  problem  of  the  consumption  of  sower- 
gas.  Mr.  G.  Scrace,  plumber,  Temple-street, 
has  been  associated  with  the  inventor  in  getting 
up  the  appliance.  The  proposed  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  gas  is  an  ingenious  one.  Connected 
with  the  main  sewer  is  a pipe,  2 in.  in  diameter, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  pipe  is  a ball,  so  fixed  that 
it  allows  an  aperture  of  a ^ in.  all  round,  through 
which  the  sewer-gas  may  escape  from  tho  pipe. 
Running  up  outside  the  large  pipe  is  an  ordinary 
gaspipe,  and  underneath  the  hall  at  the  top  pf 
the  sewer-pipe  a set  of  burners  is  so  arranged 
that  when  lighted  they  make  a complete  circle 
of  fire.  The  ball  prevents  the  sewer-gas  from 
rising  through  the  centre,  and  it  cannot  escape 
through  tho  flame,  which  entirely  surrounds  the 
aperture.  The  invention,  which  lias  been 
patented,  may  be  easily  applied  to  tlie  public 
lamps. 

Subsidence  of  a Portion  of  the  New 
Reservoir  at  Pontefract.— Last  week  por- 
tions of  two  largo  arches  at  the  north  end  of 
the  new  reservoir  in  course  of  construction  for 
tho  storage  of  water  for  supplying  the  town  of 
Pontefract,  fell  entirely  to  the  foundatious,  and 
will  consequently  cause  considerable  labour  aud 
expense  in  replacing  the  same.  The  natural 
foundations  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a tank,  being  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Puddling  with  clay  for  about  28  in.  in  thickness, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  (which  is  also  laid 
with  bricks,  two  in  thickness),  forms  the  basis 
of  building  operations,  the  walls  and  pillars  of 
which  spring  from  the  reservoir  in  a scries  of 
arches.  The  pillars  at  the  north  end  have,  it 
appears,  subsided  considerably,  the  arches  of 
which  were  completed,  thus  reducing  the  whole, 
evidently  from  the  compression  of  the  puddling 
bed,  on  which  the  whole  stands. 

Bristol. — Need  for  improved  dwellings  for 
the  working  classes  was  referred  to  at  a meeting 
over  which  Bishop  Ellicott  presided,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hazledine,  who  stated  that  in  his  parish  one 
court  had  eleven  houses  with  only  one  sleeping 
room  in  each,  and  there  lived  fifty-one  persons, 
twenty-nine  being  adults.  In  fire  streets  dwelt 
102  habitual  drunkards,  forty-six  of  whom  were 
men  and  fifty-six  women. 
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, A Memorial  Brass. — The  “Old  Boys”  of 
the  King’s  School  have  just  had  a brass  placed 
ia  the  north  transept  of  Gloacester  Cathedral,  as 
a memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  Herbert  Haines, 
formerly  the  second  master  of  the  school,  and  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  brasses.  The  brass 
is-  laid  on  a slab  of  Pennant  stone,  7 ft.  by 
3 ft.  -1  in.  The  general  treatment  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Capel  N.  Tripp,  bon.  sec.  to  the  commit, 
tee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Messrs.  Waller  & 
Son,  architects  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  the 
jvork  has  been  developed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  at  a cost  of  116Z,  The  , 
architectural  detail  is  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  figure,  three-quarter  life-size,  is  represented 
In  an  attitude  of  prayer  and  draped  in  modem 
Ecclesiastical  vestments.  The  likeness  is  good. 
The  inscription  was  written  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Russell  Wasbbourne. 

Death  of  Mr.  Tom  Hood. — An  illness 
ander  which  Mr.  Tom  Hood,  the  editor  of  Fuji, 
had  been  suffering  for  some  time  past,  resulted 
fatally  on  Priday,  the  20tli  inst.  The  deceased, 
pvho  was  the  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood, 
ihe  well-known  poet,  was  born  at  Lake 
House,  Wanstead,  Essex,  January  19tb,  1835. 
He  was  educated  at  University  College  School 
ind  Louth  Grammar  School,  and  entered  as  a 
jomniouer  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1S53, 
Sis  first  work,  “ Pen  and  Pencil  Pictnres,”  was 
jublished  in  1851-5,  and  lias  been  followed  by 
lumerous  novels  and  books  for  juveniles.  He 
llustrated  liis  father’s  comic  verses,  “ Precocious 
Piggy,”  and  on  other  occasions  wielded  pencil  as 
veil  as  pen,  and  was  appointed  editor  of  Fun  in 
May,  1865.  Mr.  Hood  was  in  his  40th  year. 
Se  was  buried  on  Tuesday,  the  24tb  inst.,  at 
S'unbead  Cemetery. 

Chelsea  Parish  Surveyor.  — Mr.  Joseph 
Pattison,  the*  surveyor  to  the  pariah  of  Chelsea, 
las  sent  in  bis  resignation  after  thirty  years' 
lervice.  Mr.  Pattison  states  that  ho  finds  the 
vork  in  bis  department  so  continually  increasing 
hat  lie  is  nob  equal  to  it;  and  those  who  know 
inything  of  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  of 
’helsea,  and  the  manifold  duties  imposed  on  its 
lurveyor,  who  has  daily  to  walk  as  far  and  as 
ast  as  a postman  on  Yalentine’s-day,  will  not  be 
lurpriscd.  The  Clielsea  vestry  have  resolved  to 
vrite  to  the  various  metropolitan  vestries  for 
nformation  as  to  their  surveyors’  duties  aud 
imolumeiits.  The  Board  of  Guardians  have  pen- 
loned  relieving.officers  and  others,  but  whether 
ho  Chelsea  vestry  have  the  power  to  exercise  the 
lensiouing  of  a ‘‘  worn-out  surveyor  ” remains  to 
lO  seen, 

Yorkshire  College  of  Science. — An  ordi- 
lary  meetiugof  the  General  Council  was  held  in 
he  Board  Room  of  the  College  on  Thursday 
-fternoon,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  P.  C. 
'/avendisb,  M.P.  There  were  also  present  Sir 
k.  Pairbairn,  Dr.  Heaton,  Mr.  P.  W.  Fisou,  Mr. 

R.  Ford,  Mr.  S.  C.  Lister,  Mr.  0.  Nussey,  Mr. 

!'.  Scattergood,  aud  Mr.  H.  H.  Sales  (secretary), 
fhe  reports  from  the  various  committees  received 
ho  approval  of  the  Council.  The  business 
iransacted  was  mainly  of  a routine  character, 
ibe  Council  minutely  inspected  the  college 
luildings  and  fittings,  which  are  now  approaching 
lompletion.  The  number  of  studonta  already 
nrolled  was  regarded  as  very  satisfactorj'.  Up- 
Tarda  of  fifty  students  over  the  ago  of  seventeen 
lears  are  in  attendance  at  the  various  classes. 

' Presentation  to  a Poreman.— The  employCs 
If  Mr.  George  Jennings,  of  Stangate,  Lambeth, 
it  a supper  held  on  Saturday,  November  2l8t,  at 
ho  Mitre  Hotel,  Stangate,  presented  Mr.  S.  J. 
lercliant  with  a handsome  ormolu  timepiece. 

.'  Ir.  M.  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  the  subacribers, 
Uluded  to  the  number  of  years  Mr.  Merchant 
<ad  been  amongst  them,  and  was  happy  in  being 
tie  medium  of  tendering  him  the  timepiece,  as  a 
Wight  recognition  of  their  respect  and  esteem, 

5 nd  hoped  that  ho  would  live  long  to  enjoy  it. 
Sir.  S.  J.  Merchant  thanked  hia  late  colleagues 
lir  their  appreciation  of  his  conduct,  and  hoped 
I.iat  ho  would  still  continue  to  deserve  the  good 
ipinion  they  had  formed  of  him.  Votes  of  thanks 
tere  accorded  to  the  committee,  coupled  with 
#ne  name  of  Mr.  Halligan,  secretary. 
Metropolitan  Management.— At  the  last 
leeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  the 
juestion  of  a municipality  for  the  metropolis 
I as  again  discussed,  and  again  adjourned.  Mr. 
names  Beal  declared  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Bae  more  densely  populated  suburbs  to  be  dis- 
•raceful  to  the  age,  and  such  as  would  not  be 
^derated  under  municipal  authorities.  The 
^.scussion  was  again  adjourned. 


Mr.  Bdward  Levian,  M.A.,  P.S.A.,  died, 
we  regret  to  say,  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  his  resi- 
deuce,  Camden-street,  in  the  fifey-sixth  year  of 
hia  ago.  He  was  well  known  in  literary  circles 
for  his  intimate  and  accurate  acquaintance  with 
ancient  manuscripts  and  historical  subjects. 
Educated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  he  held  for  a 
short  period  a classical  professorship  at  Glasgow, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  by  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  to  the  position  of  assistant 
in  the  manuscript  department,  which  he  held 
from  1850  to  the  time  of  bis  death.  He  acted, 
also,  with  great  ability,  for  several  years,  as 
one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  British 
Arcbmological  Association,  and  contributed  many 
valuable  and  interesting  papers  to  its  journal. 

Industrial  Dwellings. — We  some  time  ago 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company  had  offered  premiums  of 
2501.  and  150Z.  for  the  best  designs  for  covering 
a large  site  in  Goswell-road,  on  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton’s  estate,  and  mentioned  that 
twenty  designs  had  been  received.  We  are 
asked  now  to  say  that  Messrs.  Charles  Barry, 
George  Godwin,  and  A.  Waterhouse  will  assist 
the  directors  in  arriving  at  a decision  on  the 
merits  of  each.  The  designs  will,  by  permission 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  is  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  company,  be  exhibited  at  the  Mansion 
House,  in  a room  specially  set  apart  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Ventnor  Local  Board  have  appointed 
Mr.  J.  G.  Livesay,  C.E.,  who  has  for  nearly  eleven 
years  been  Town  Surveyor  of  Ventnor,  to  the 
office  of  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Board,  at  a 
commission  of  31  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  perma- 
nent works  to  be  carried  out  under  bis  superin- 
tendence. The  Board  intend  to  appoint  some 
young  man,  probably  without  a professional 
education,  to  undertake  the  routine  duties  of 
Town  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  and 
to  act  as  foreman  over  the  workmen  employed 
by  the  Board.  If  without  proper  education,  bow 
can  ho  satisfactorily  perform  his  dhties  P 

A Wood  Paving  for  Oxford-street. — 
Owing  to  an  offer  on  the  part  of  Captain  Cooto, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Hereford-gardens,  Hyde 
Park,  to  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  laying  down 
a wood  paving  in  Oxford-street,  opposite  Here- 
ford-gardens,  so  as  to  obviate  the  present  noise, 
the  Vestry  of  St.  Marylebono  have  accepted  the 
offer,  and  intend  to  carry  out  the  work  at  once, 
at  a cost  of  l,106i.,  a wood-paving  company  un- 
dertaking  to  keep  it  in  repair  for  two  years  free 
or  cost,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  at  an 
annual  cost  of  83Z. 

The  Free  Picture  Gallery,  Brighton. — 
This  inslitution  is  to  be  free  for  three  days  a week, 
and  sixpence  admission  will  be  charged  for  the 
other  three  days,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Fine  Arts  suh-committee.  “ If,”  said  Mr.  Alder- 
man  Hallett,  “ they  adopted  the  committee’s 
plan,  they  wonld  have  a picture  gallery  in  the 
town  equal  to  the  exhibitions  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Glasgow.  In  fact,  pictures  of  the 
highest  class,  more  than  enough  to  fill  a second 
gallery,  had  already  been  offered  to  them,  and 
the  expense  of  hanging  them.” 

The  Denbigh  Reredos  Disputes.  — The 
opening  for  service  of  the  Unconsecrated  Church 
at  Denbigh  was  brought  to  a sudden  termination 
last  Sunday.  In  the  morning  the  curates  re- 
ceived legal  notices  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
prohibiting  them  from  officiating  in  the  church 
on  pain  of  having  their  licences  cancelled.  The 
rector,  being  unwell,  and  fearing  legal  proceed- 
ings, the  services  were  abandoned.  The  sudden- 
ness of  this  decision,  which  came  as  a surprise 
upon  even  the  church-building  committee,  caused 
intense  excitemout. 

Mortality  in  Grimsby. — The  mortality 
among  children  in  this  township,  says  the  Lin- 
colns}iire  Chronicle,  justnow  is  frightful.  Parents 
all  round  are  trembling  for  the  safety  of  their 
little  ones.  Scarlatina  is  the  great  instrument  of 
the  dread  destroyer.  We  are  informed  that  one 
undertaker  alone,  in  three  days,  had  no  less  than 
thirteen  funerals.  Of  course  this  is  unexceptional 
case,  but  still  the  deaths  are  shockingly  frequent. 
Children  from  two  to  six  years  of  age  are  the 
class  among  whom  it  is  most  fatal. 

The  late  Mr.  Milner,  of  “ safe”  fame,  has 
left  a fortune  of  160,0001.  He  directs  that  one- 
tenth  of  this  shall  be  distributed  in  charities, 
in  four  equal  proportions  of  4,0001.  for  London 
and  Manchester,  where  he  had  extensive  agencies, 
Liverpool,  where  his  works  were  situated,  and 
Sheffield,  to  which  town  he  belonged. 


The  Late  Mr.  F.  Lenox  Horne. — The 

announced  death  of  this  gentleman,  at  the  age 
of  67,  will  remind  some  of  our  readers  of  a 
genial  lecturer  aud  writer  who  was  first  heard 
some  twenty  years  ago  at  the  Polytechnic  Inati- 
tution.  He  was  the  author  of  several  farces, 
“ Two  Heads  are  Better  than  One,”  ” The  Tale 
of  a Comet,”  played  at  Drury-lane  two  or  tliree 
years  since,  and  some  others,  and  delivered  many 
times  a serio-comic  musical  lecture  on  “ The  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Art.”  Mr.  Horne  was  the  brother 
of  the  eminent  author  of  “ Orion.” 

Secretary  to  Amalgamated  Engineers. — 

The  election  of  a general  secretary  to  the  Society 
of  Amalgamated  Engineers,  in  succession  to  the 
late  Mr.  William  Allan,  is  exciting  interest 
amongst  trade  unionists.  There  are  two  candi- 
dates,— Mr.  John  Wilson,  who  was  assistant  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Allan’s  decease:  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Horne,  who  held  the  same  post  before  Mr.  Wilson’s 
election.  Only  members  of  the  Society  are 
eligible,  and  the  election  must  be  decided  by 
vote. 

Stained-glass  Window  in  York  Minster. 
The  Yorkshire  Archmological  Society  has  in  the 
press  a description,  by  Mr.  J.  Fowler,  F.S.A., 
with  notes  and  coloured  plates,  &c.,  of  a window 
in  York  Minster,  representing  the  Life  and 
Miracles  of  St.  William,  Archbishop  of  York  in 
the  twelfth  century.  This  window,  which  was 
presented  to  the  cathedral  about  the  year  1420, 
by  the  family  of  Lord  Roos,  of  Hamlake  (now 
Helmsley),  contains  upwards  of  800  ft.  of 
painted  glass. 

New  College  for  Ladies.  — The  London 
correspondent  of  the  Scotsman  says  that  Mr. 
Holloway  is  about  erecting,  at  a cost  of  some- 
thing like  100,0001.,  at  St.  Ann’s  Heath,  Virginia 
Water,  a new  university  for  ladies,  on  an  estate 
which  he  purchased  for  25,0001.,  and  that  he 
has  charged  an  architect  to  draw  up  the  neces- 
sary  plans.  It  is  understood  that  the  whole 
affair  will  cost  150,0001.  The  plana  are  far  ad- 
vanced. 

Asplialte  Paving. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  London,  a letter 
was  read  from  the  inhabitants  of  Cheapside  and 
the  Poultry,  stating  that  tbeaspbalte  paving  had 
conduced  greatly  to  their  comfort,  begging  that 
greater  pains  might  be  taken  to  cleanse  it,  and 
expressing  their  opinion  that  its  slipperinesa  was 
attributable  solely  to  the  dirty  state  in  which  it 
was  frequently  left.  The  letter  was  referred  to 
the  Streets  Committee. 

New  Central  Markets  for  tlie  City. — 

Last  week,  Mr.  W.  Corrie,  the  City  Remem- 
brancer, gave  notice  of  bis  intention  to  apply  in 
the  next  session  of  Parliament  for  powers  to 
enable  the  Corporation  of  London  to  enlarge  the 
western  exterior  of  the  Metropolitan  Meat 
Market,  and  to  erect  a new  fruit,  flower,  and 
vegetable  market  on  a site  near  the  western 
extension  of  the  meat  market. 

A New  Mission-hall  for  Swansea. — One 
result  of  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  Hay  Aitken  and 
bis  fellow  missionera  to  the  town  is  likely  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  erection  of  a mission-hall, 
which  is  to  bo  considered  as  a memento  of  the 
last  mission.  The  committee  met  on  Tuesday 
last,  when  it  was  reported  that  740Z.  had  been 
promised  out  of  the  2,OOOJ.  which  is  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  structure. 

A New  Synagogue  for  Brighton. — On 
November  19tb,  Dr.  N.  M.  Adler,  Chief  Rabbi, 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  synagogue  in 
Brighton,  in  the  presence  of  a representative 
company  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion.  The  build- 
ing will  be  Byzantine  in  stylo,  and  will  accom. 
modate  500  persons.  Mr,  T.  Laniton,  of  Brighton, 
ia  the  architect. 

Building  at  Carshalton.  — Improvements 
have  made  great  strides  in  this  parish  of  late 
years,  particularly  since  the  railway  station  was 
built  in  the  immediate  neighbonrhood ; but  the 
Pnblic  Hall,  built  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which 
will  bo  opened  in  a few  weeks,  ia  the  greatest  of 
all.  Already  several  societies  have  made  appli- 
cation  for  the  ball,  and  wo  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  used  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Albert  Embankment. — A report  from 
the  Works  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  on  November  20th,  recommending 
that  the  Lambeth  Vestry  be  informed  that  the 
Board  were  not  prepared  to  entertain  the  question 
of  extending  the  Albert  Embankment  was 
.agreed  to. 
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Tenders,  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — 

At  the  meeting  last  week  tenders  were  received 
from  the  following  firms  for  the  execution  of  the 
general  works  in  district  “ A,”  North  of  the  river 
Thames,  for  alternate  periods  of  one,  two,  or 
three  years — viz.,  Mr.  W.  Dunn,  Mr.  T.  Pearson, 
Messrs.  Nowell  & Robson,  Mr.  H.  Potter,  Mr. 
Stephen  Carey,  Messrs.  J.  Mowlem  & Co.  The 
tender  of  Messrs,  J.  Mowlem  & Co.  was  accepted 
for  a period  of  three  years. 

Labour  Market  of  New  York.  — The 
startling  fact  is  voached  by  one  of  our  morning 
contemporaries  that  at  this  moment,  as  near  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  careful  inquiry,  there 
are  no  less  than  90,000  of  the  mechanic  and 
labouring  classes  ont  of  employment  in  that 
city, 

Ely. — Holy  Trinity  Parsonage  House,  in  'the 
Nut-Holt,  Ely,  is  now  fast  approaching  comple- 
tion ; the  builders  are  Messrs.  Waters  & Feast, 
of  Haddenham  j the  architect  is  Mr.  W.T.  Pierce, 
of  Roehampton.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is 
1,605Z.  This,  with  architect’s  fees,  fencing,  &c., 
will  render  the  whole  cost  1,8001. 

Exhibitions. — The  private  view  of  the, Winter 
Exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  British  Architects 
will  take  place  this,  Saturday,  November  28th. 
That  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours is  fixed  for  the  following  Saturday, 
December  5th. 

Drainage  Contract. — The  seal  of  the  Oxford 
Local  Board  was  on  the  18  th  of  November  ordered 
to  be  affixed  to  Mr.  Dickenson’s  contract  for 
27,9701.  for  carrying  out  the  works  of  Contract 
No.  -1  of  the  drainage. 

Windsor. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new 
church  in  Bier-lane,  one  of  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  town.  We  hear  that  9501.  have  been  raised  j 
400?.  more  are  required.  Her  Majesty  contributes 
100?. 

The  Clyde  Shipbuilding  Trade. — Ship- 
building on  the  Clyde,  says  Capital  and  Labour, 
appears  to  be  on  tlie  wane,  and  the  coming 
winter  is  likely  to  exhibit  great  slackness  of 
employment. 

An  Architect  Candidate  for  Paris. — 
M.  Viollet-le-Duo,  the  architect,  is  one  of  the 
Republican  candidates  for  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris. 

Society  of  Arts. — On  Wednesday  evening, 
November  25th,  a paper  “ On  School  Buildings 
and  School  Fittings,”  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith.  We  may  refer  to  it  hereafter. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. — 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  26th  iust. 

The  Late  Mr.  George  Gutch. — We  men- 
tion with  deep  regret  the  death  of  this  gentle- 
man, on©  of  the  oldest  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Surveyors, 

Mr.  Smcllie  Watson,  E..S.A.,  died  a few 
days  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
the  band  of  artists  who  originally  formed  the 
R.S.A.  incorporation. 


TENDERS 

For  stabling,  &e.,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company,  at  KenBiogton  Park-road.  Mr.  P.  Tosh, 
architect.  Quantities  hy  Mr.  W.  A.  J.  Bolton 


Bobbins  & Co 

Dover,  Son,  & Co.  .. 

Thompson  

Tyermsn 

■yvarr  

Cropper  Brothers  .. 

W.  & T.  Crooker 

Tnrrell 

Marsland  

Garrud  

Perkins  

Hunt  

Sawyer  

Mibfet  & Son 

Lewis  

Aitchison  & Walker 

GiU  

Downs 

Mason  A Bristy  

King 


It'  sand  fejund 
on  site. 
..£3,090  0 ( 


2,^39  0 
- 267  0 
2.254  0 
3.200  0 
2.195  0 
2.183  0 
2,177  0 
2,153  0 
3,163  0 
3.150  0 
3.140  0 
2,115  0 
2.098  0 
2,r69  0 


Extraif 
no  sand. 
£46  0 0 


127  0 0 
25  0 0 
113  0 0 


1,9 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Victory  pnblic-honae, 
Newnhem-Etreet,  Edgware-road,  for  Mrs.  Copas.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Newton,  architect ; — 


Ebbs  & Sons £330  0 0 

Brown 315  0 0 

Thompson  & Smith 311  0 0 

Taylor 391  0 0 

Hockley 270  0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted)  262  0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.,  to  Nos.  59,  60,  and  61,  Lisson- 
grove,  for  Messrs.  Spencer,  Turner,  & Boldero,  Mr. 
T.  Parker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Simpson  & Son £2,247  0 0 

Temple  & Foster 1,872  0 0 

Cross  & Sou  1,730  0 0 

Morseman 1,590  0 0 


For  building  new  premises  for  Mr.  Bryett,  in  the 
Caledonian-road.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Perry  Brothers  £2,547  0 0 

Batchelder 2,373  0 0 

Kirk 2,355  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Nos.  5 and  6.  Hart- 
street,  Mark-lane.  Mr.  James  Harrison,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Gordon  : — 


Little  £1.279  0 0 

Sewell  & Sons  1,124  0 0 

Ennor 1,060  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  1,053  0 0 

King  & Son  1,020  0 0 

Hobson  1)95  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 973  0 0 

Thomas,  894  0 0 


For  additions  and  repairs  to  premises,  Tenter-street, 
Whitechapel,  for  Mr.  L.  Silberberg.  Mr.  C.  Reilly, 
architect ; — 

Turner  & Sons £1,313  0 0 

Keeps 1,295  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,266  0 0 

Thiddle  & Son  (accepted) 1,067  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  11,  Worship-street, 
)r  Mr.  F.  Hunt,  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  architect : — 

Sawyer  £377  0 0 

Lewis 356  0 0 

Boyce 349  0 0 


For  roadmaking  and  drainage  works  at  Shepherd's- 
usb,  for  the  British  Land  Company.  Limited  ; — 

Marshall £4,200  0 0! 

Crockett 3,9C6  0 0 

Bloomfield 3,657  0 0 

Pizzey 3,655  0 0 

J.  & S.  Williams  3,410  0 0 

Richardson 3,350  0 0 

Keeblo 3,288  0 0 

Thompson  a son  ^accepted)  ...  Z,/20  0 0 ! 


For  erection  of  buildings,  Norton  Folgato.  Mr. 
, Fowler,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  : — 

Wall  Brothers  £1,997  0 0 

Crabb  1,950  0 0 

Bangs  1,874  0 0 


For  first  section  of  Mount  St.  Marie’s  College,  Kilburn. 
Ir.  E.  Welby  Pugin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Ir.  R.  O.  Harris  ; — 

Lascelles £2,159  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 2,080  0 0 

Home  1,980  0 0 

Watson  3,910  0 0 


Board  of  Works : — 

Coker  £6,000  0 0 

Turner  6,900  0 0 

Pearson  6,-K3  0 0 

Webster 6,400  0 0 

Knight  & Son  6,390  0 0 

Mowlem  Sc  Co 6,300  0 0 

Carey  5,175  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 4,845  0 0 

Griiliths 4,760  12  0 


[From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  observation  in  our 
last  that  the  accepted  tender  was  not  the  lowest  was 
incorrect.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  C.  If.— B.  i Son.— T.  O.-O.  T.-S.— M.  B.— tV.  C.  T.— ft.  O-  S.— 
J.  C.— W.-C-  B.— C.  C.  H.— W.  JS  Sona— H.  J.  N-.— H.  P.  P.— T.  L.— 
C.  D-— J.  A.  H.— W.  H.  P.— J.  W.— J.  H.— J.  IL  H.— G.  C.— W.  P.— 
M.— G.  A 0. — J.  H.  (Inquire  of  the  CornmitUe). — Clerk  of  Works  (we 

sheulij  conclude  it  was  a rai-prlnt  for  ■■flxing3."or  '•  boxings"), 

F.  B.  (shall  be  glveu  after  we  have  pohliehed  the  plan).— Yank  (in 
type). 

We  are  Compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  ef  fa.cts.  tists  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  eeuder,  not  necessarily  lor 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

■ Situations  I Situations 

Wanted.  Vacant. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  28.  6d.  ds.  6d. 
Each  additioiisd  line  (about  ten  words]..  Os.  6d.  | Oa.  6d. 

TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDEB  " is  supplied,  dirtet  from  the  Ofilce,  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Payable  in  A deance. 

Halfpenny  scampsaccepted  foraiDounts  under  Ele.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Otfioa, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  UOllUX.Aa  FOUftDBJHlEK. 


Advertisements  can/not  be  received  for  the  curreni 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clOCk  p.M. 
on  TBVRSDAT. 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  AdvertisBm 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent, 

NOTICE. — All  coynrrmmcations  respecU 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  All  other 
Commwiications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “Publisher.” 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merohants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Qaarries  and  Depfltsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Aovr.j 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Seyssel  and  St.  Jean  Asplialtes. — The 
Societd  Franijaise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited. 

Mines,  Works,  and  Depots. — Garde  Bois 
Lovagny  (Seyssel  Basin)  ; St.  Jean  de  Marnejola 
(Department  Gard)  ; Paris,  14  & 16,  Rne  Curial ; 
London,  Hackney.  Works  executed  with  guaran- 
teed natural  Rock  Asphaltes,  in  Mastic  and 
Powder.  Merchants,  Shippers,  and  Contractors" 
supplied. — GEORGE  FINCH,  Jun.,  Secretary^ 
No.  27,  Combill.  [Advt.] 


Wliitland  Abbey  Green  Slates, — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity: 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  farther  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
naual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 6 Wharf# 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E.  [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  Sso., 
Lithographed  by  EOBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-crosB,  & Broadway,  Westminster,  s.w, 
with  accuracy  and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Diaw* 
inga  Copied,  Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


CHAPPUIS’  NEW  PATENT 
“LU  M I NARI  U M.” 

BEST  & MOST  EFFECTIVE  DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOR. 

PRICE  LIST  OP  VARIOUS  QUALITIES  OP  REFLECTORS. 

Universal Ss.  Od.  per  aq.  ft.  Argento  Crystal  5s.  Od.  per  sq.  fU 

Silver  Fluted  4 0 ,,  Luminaria  6 6 ,, 

Silver-plated  Copper Ss.  Cd.  per  sq.  ft. ; &c. 

Special  Reflectors  are  constructed  purposely  for  special  cases ; also  for  artificial  light, 
gas,  lamp,  lime,  electric,  &c. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

:F>A.,TE3srTmE! 

No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Dec.  5,  1874.] 
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Iron  and  the  Smith. 


ENERALLY  the  dis- 
coveryof  iron  is  under, 
stood  to  have  been  long 
posterior  to  that  of 
bronze.  While  it  is  as 
yet  impossible  to  affix 
exact  chronological 
dates  to  the  first  in. 
troduction  of  any  of 
the  elder  metals  into 
the  service  of  man,  it 
is  ascertained,  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  that 
theemploymentofgold 
■was  earlier  than  that 
of  bronze,  and  that  the 
manufacture  of  bronze 
preceded  that  of  iron. 
Silver  is  interposed 
(perhaps  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  poets) 
between  gold  and 
bronze  j but  of  the 
justice  of  that  attribu- 
tion  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion.  It 
, is,  however,  easy  to 

) -understand  that  metal  which  is  found  in 
I a virgin  state,  as  in  the  case  of  gold, 
$ would  more  readily  yield  its  resources  to 
I human  industry,  than  metal  found  only  in  a 
f state  of  ore.  But  even  here  wo  must  speak  with 
} €ome  reserve,  as  we  are  aware  of  the  actual 
t existence,  although  rare,  of  tolerably  pure 
ii  virgin  iron,  in  the  form  of  meteoric  deposit, 
t while  we  are  unable  to  cite  an  instance  of  virgin 
t<  bronze. 

, at  while  we  cannot  reduce  the  date  of  the 
earliest  work  of  the  smith  to  historic  time,  there 
|i  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sequence  of  the  various 
9 metals,  in  so  far  as'they  were  known  to  or  used 
[I  by  man.  It  is  rather  the  philosophical,  than 
i the  historical,  or  chronological,  date  which  wo 

I thus  attain  ; but  that  is  ample  for  our  present 
t need.  At  a distance  of  time  which  is  uncertain, 

!•  but  which  is  to  be  measured  by  millenniums, 

K rather  than  by  centuries,  and  which  may  differ 
\ widely  in  different  regions  of  the  earth,  the 

earliest  inhabitants  of  our  planet  who  bavo  left 
I.  any  indications  of  their  affinity  to  ourselves 
5 carved  rude  implements  of  stone,  horn,  and 

II  bone.  Almost  as  early  as  any  marks  of  industry 
t of  this  nature,  are  the  relics  of  a contemporary 

I art,  Man  began  to  ornament,  so  far  as  we  can 
3 tell,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  work.  With  the 

II  lapse  of  time,  the  inde  flakes  of  flint,  or  the  ham- 
u mers  made  of  some  hard  stone,  assumed  greater 
I elegance  of  form  and  delicacy  of  finish.  During 
1 the  period  which  has  been  termed  the  neo-lithio 
^ ago  of  civilisation,  bronze  first  made  its  appear- 
1 anco.  Late  in  the  bronze  period,  and,  compara- 
i tivoly  speaking,  late  in  the  historic  period,  we 
, are  aocustomed^to  pUce  the  disooveiy  of  iron, 

to  locate  it  in  Crete,  and  to  attribute  it  to  the 
Idman  Dactyli. 

Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History  (xxxiv.,  21), 
says,  "Of  aU  metals  the  veins  of  iron  are  most 
I abundant.”  The  metal  is  mentioned,  under  its 
' Greek  name  sideron,  by  Thucydides,  Euripides, 

' and  ^schylus,  as  well  as  by  Xenophon.  The 
■earliest  note  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  Book 


cf  Genesis  (iv.  22),  where  Tubal  Cain  is  men- 
tioned  as  the  iustrnctor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  (or  rather  bronze)  and  iron.  The  word 
here  used,  which  is  also  translated  iron  where  it 
occurs  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  is  barzal,  which  is 
derived  from  an  Aramaic  root  meaning  to  pierce. 
Another  word,  paldah,  cognate  forms  of  which 
also  occur  in  Arabic  and  in  Syriac,  is  used  by 
the  ’prophet  Nahum  (ii.  4),  and  is  explained  by 
Geacnius  to  mean  steel.  It  comes  from  a root 
meaning  to  cut.  The  Hebrew  barzal  appears  as 
parzal  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  It  is  difficult  to 
•identify  either  of  these  words  with  the  Greek 
form,  although  that  is  originally  allied  to  both 
the  Latin  feirum  and  the  English  iron.  We  are, 
however,  relieved  from  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
iron  was  known  in  the  time  of  Moses,  3,400  years 
ago,  by  the  discovery  of  a wedge  or  plate  of  iron 
embedded  in  the  masonry  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
itself. 

This  instructive  relic,  like  the  half-fused 
magnifying  lens  found  at  Pompeii,  throws  much 
light  on  questions  of  early  workmanship.  It  has 
been  a great  puzzle  to  those  who  attributed  tlie 
first  use  of  iron  to  a date  not  much  more  than 
2,900  years  back,  how  such  sharp  and  well- 
defined  hieroglyphics  could  have  been  cut,  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  on  porphyry,  granite, 
and  the  hardest  stone.  It  may,  indeed,  be  the 
case  that,  when  bronze  was  the  ordinary  material 
for  tools,  the  coppersmith  had  some  secret  as  to 
the  production  of  a very  hard  temper,  now  lost. 
But  this  is,  at  best,  only  a guess.  From  the 
certain  proof  that  iron  had  been  produced 
and  wrought  in  the  ego  of  King  Cheops,  5,400 
years  ago,  wo  can  better  understand  how  the 
innumerable  and  exquisitely-sunk  symbols  and 
figures  were  wrought  on  tombs,  temples,  and 
sarcophagi.  And  more  than  that,  from  the  great 
similarity  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  that  pre- 
vailed from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  back  to 
the  very  earlest  known  Egyptian  inscriptions,  we 
have  something  closely  approaching  a proof  of 
the  use  of  iron  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  Egyptian 
dynasty,  if  not  in  the  time  of  Menes  himself  j 
that  is  to  say,  six  thousand  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

From  that  earliest  use, — date  it  when  we 
may, — the  art  of  the  founder  and  of  the  smith 
has  advanced,  with  enormous  strides,  to  our  own 
times.  If  we  distinguish  the  manufacture  from 
the  fabrication  of  iron, — that  is  to  say,  if  we  draw 
a line  between  metallurgy  and  smith’s  work, — 
there  may  be  some  reason  for  the  opinion  that, 
while  the  former  is  still  in  a state  of  rapid  pro- 
gress,  the  latter  has  passed  its  zenith.  We  are 
not  about  absolutely  to  insist  on  this  point.  Of 
the  truth  of  the  former  position  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  We  must  explain  what  leads  us  to  enter- 
tain  a suspicion  as  to  the  latter. 

The  great  mechanical  characteristic  of  the 
present  age  is  the  substitution  of  steam-power 
for  manual  labour.  The  signal  for  this  enormous 
change, — a change  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  is  tending  entirely  to  revolutionise  the  rela- 
tions of  mankind  to  the  world  on  which  they 
dwell, — was  given  by  the  genius  of  Watt.  Our 
own  eyes  have  witnessed,  our  own  bands  have 
laboured  at,  step  after  step  in  the  mighty  trans. 
formation.  We  can  remember  when,  on  one 
occasion,  on  the  completion  of  a locomotive 
engine  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  steam  was  got  up,  and 
the  machine,  though  well  up  to  its  duty  on  the 
rails,  was  unable  to  propel  itself  over  the  floor 
of  the  factory.  The  inference  thence  drawn,  and 
not  unnaturally,  by  the  first  engineers  of  the  day 
was,  that  it  was  pure  loss  of  time  to  turn  atten- 
tion  to  the  propulsion  of  steam-engines  on  the 
common  roads.  This  was  hardly  a third  of  a 
century  ago,  and  what  do  we  now  see  ? At 
almost  every  county  bridge,  in  some  districts,  at 
least,  of  England,  a notice  is  affixed  that  the  arch 
will  not  bear  the  weight  of  a traction-engine! 
Who  has  not  seen  these  uncouth  giants  tracking 
their  heavy  and  resistless  course  over  the 


country,  training  behind  them  wagons,  and 
qaaintly-shaped  machines  for  scarifying  and 
torturing  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  apparent  in- 
difference to  their  number  or  their  weight.  Two 
very  simple  improvements  have  overcome  the  im- 
possibility imagined  by  Mr.  Stephenson.  One 
of  these  is  the  old  mechanical  method  of  reduc- 
tion of  speed  by  cog-work.  The  piston  travels 
at  the  speed  which  best  suits  the  evaporative 
power  of  the  boiler.  The  driving-wheel  revolves 
at  the  slow  pace  fitted  for  progress  over  the  road. 
This  slow,  irresistible,  progress  is  rendered 
possible  by  the  great  breadth  of  the  wheels,  and 
by  the  oblique  grooving  recently  introduced  on 
their  circumference. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  locomotive,  from 
the  express  engines  of  Mr.  Brunei,  able  to  take 
a train  over  the  low  gradients  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles 
an  honr,  to  the  slow  but  mighty  traction  engines, 
and  the  self-moving  agricultural  engines  of  to- 
day,  is  going  on  in  every  department  of  the  work 
of  the  smith  and  the  fitter.  Machines,  not  in- 
deed endowed  with  intelligence,  but  unerring  in 
their  discharge  of  duty,  and  themselves  the  off- 
spring of  the  noblest  mechanical  intelligence,  now 
deal  with  iron  almost  as  a swallow  deals  with  mud. 
They  forge,  roll,  hammer,  plane,  punch,  and 
drill.  They  turn  out  hammered  or  pressed  iron, 
untouched  by  the  hammer  of  the  smith,  in  every 
form;  from  the  gun  that  weighs thirty.five  tons, 
to  the  hair  spring  of  a watch.  Hardly  any  tool 
can  be  named  which  is  not  produced,  or  likely 
to  be  produced,  more  readily,  accurately,  and 
cheaply,  by  machinery  than  by  hand.  But  this 
great  facility  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  handi- 
work of  the  smith. 

If  we  contrast  this  state  of  things  with  that 
which  prevailed  three  hundred  years  ago,  'vve 
shall  see  that  against  all  our  gain, — and  we  are 
among  the  last  to  undervalue  it, — we  have  to 
set  off  a certain  loss.  The  highest  skill  dis- 
played  in  the  work  of  the  smith  was  found  in 
the  craft  of  the  armourer.  Tothatcrafea  fatal 
blow  was  given  by  the  tilting-lance  of  Da  Mont* 
gomeri,  when,  in  ourions  coincidence  with  the 
prophecy  of  Nostradamus,  it  entered  the  helmet 
of  Hsnry  II.  of  France.  Three  influences  thus 
combined}  and  led,  within  a couple  of  gene- 
rations, to  the  disuse  of  armour,  and  thus  to  the 
extinction  of  the  most  skilful,  workmanlike,  and 
artistic  employment  of  the  stniih.  These 
were,  the  death  of  the  King  of  France,  which 
was  too  serions  a matter  to  result,  with- 
out producing  a powerful  effect  from  the 
amusement  of  the  tourney  } the  increasing  ex- 
cellence of  gunpowder  and  guns  5 and  tbe  reign 
of  a female  Sovereign  in  England.  When  wo 
look  at  the  armour  of  the  time  } when  we  note 
that  the  tilting  armour,  which  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  thopauldron,  and  other  devices,  had  lost 
its  symmetry,  attained  the  weight  of  a hundred 
pounds  avoirdupois ; when  we  observe  the 
exquisite  delicacy  with  which  the  Milanese 
armourers  wrought  the  mail  that  was  like  steel 
gossamer,  or  the  scale  or  folding  plate  that  fitted 
the  limbs  like  the  carapace  of  a lobster, — we  may 
well  be  of  opinion  that  few  smiths  of  the  nine- 
teenth  centnry  can  hold  a candle  to  their 
ancestors  of  the  sixteenth. 

Connected  with  tbe  extreme  care  that  was 
given  to  the  fabrication  of  defensive  armour,  was 
that  bestowed  upon  offensive  weapons.  The 
fame  of  two  descriptions  of  sword-blades  has 
been  established  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
even  since  the  crusades.  One  of  these  is  the 
Toledo  rapier,  a long,  straight  sword,  the  un- 
doubted excellence  of  which  must,  we  believe, 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  original  quality  of 
the  ore  employed  by  the  makers.  The  other  was 
the  Damascus  sabre,  or  scimitar,  a curved  blade, 
of  such  exquisite  temper  that,  when  handled  by 
a master  of  that  description  of  fence,  it  could 
cut  in  two  with  equal  ease  a floating  scarf  of 
I gauze  or  silk,  or  the  neck  of  a hojse,  or  of  his 
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rider.  The  excellence  of  the  Datnascua  blades' 
"WQ  are  disposed  to  attribato  rather  to  the  skill 
and  patience  of  the  smith,  or  at  least  of  the 
maker  of  the  iron,  than  to  the  original  qnality  of 
the  metal.  For  it  is  to  the  repeated  ?T0rking  up 
of  scraps,  and  rusty  scraps,  of  iron,  that  the 
beiutifnl  mottling  of  the  Damascus  blades  is  due. 
Ic  seems  to  us  not  inipi'obablo  that  these 
numerous  welds,  none  of  which  are  so  perfect  as 
to  have  been  obliterated  under  the  hammer,  act 
like  the  teeth  of  a veiy  fine  saw,  and  thus  cut 
with  a keenness  unattainable  by  a more  homo- 
geneous and  smoother  edge.  It  should,  how- 
ever,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  difference 
between  the  iron  produced  from  different  ores  is, 
in  our  present  stage  of  metallurgic  practice, 
extreme.  There  is  an  iron  made  in  our  North 
Slidland  counties  which  is  so  hard  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  break  up  old  castiugs  made 
of  it.  On.  the  other  hand,  when  the  French 
usines  began  to  make  rails,  some  twenty-one  years 
ago,  an  English  fitter,  with  a cold-chisel  and  a 
hammer,  conld  cut  one  of  them  in  two  in  ’ejs 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  earliest  use  of  iron,  as  an  offensive 
weapon,  was  probably  in  the  form  of  arrow- 
heads. Bright  points  of  this  nature,  which  are 
said  to  be  a thousand  years  old,  are  preserved 
with  great  reverence  in  the  museums  of  that 
wonderful  country,  Japan.  It  is  far  from  impro. 
bablo  that  meteoric  iron  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
thus  employed.  At  all  events,  the  purity  of  the 
metal,  andthe  care  andpatience  with  which  it  was 
wrought,  were  extreme.  Among  the  antiquities 
of  India  is  to  be  found  an  iron  column,  so  large 
and  so  perfect,  that  we  could  not  produce  the 
like  at  the  present  time,  without  the  aid  of 
steam  machinery. 

After  the  demand  for  the  highest  class  of 
smith’s  work, — that  is  to  say,  armour,  and  offensive 
weapons  intended  to  pierce  armour, — hadeeased. 
the  decorative  taste  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  aod 
even  of  our  own  country,  was  gratified  by  the 
production  of  much  admirable  ornamental  iron, 
work.  Park  and  garden  gates  tasked  the  skill, 
and  displayed  the  taste,  of  the  smith.  The 
uniformity  of  a line  of  iron  palisades  was  agree- 
ably  broken  by  flourishes  and  scrolls;  each  of 
which  was  stamped  by  a certain  individuality. 
In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  are  to  be  found 
fine  specimens  of  English  and  Roman  work  of 
this  nature.  Much  ironwork  is  now  in  rapid 
decay  throughout  the  country,  which  it  wonld 
be  a good  deed  to  rescue  from  destruction.  We 
saw  a beautiful  specimen  of  this  kind,  not  so 
very  long  ago,  on  a per/on  in  the  Iligh-street  of 
Rochester.  In  other  places  the  intelligent  care  of 
the  proprietors,  and  the  renewal  of  painting  and 
of  gilding,  have  kept  the  ironwork  of  the  seven- ! 
teenth  centnry  as  fresh  as  that  of  to-diy.  Such 
are  the  goodly  scrolls  and  flourishes  that  adorn 
the  Town  Hall  of  Guildford,  and  decorate  its 
great  projecting  clock,  erected  in  16S1. 

To  the  demand  for  this  bold,  permanent, 
and  manly  kind  of  ornamentation  a fatal 
blow  was  given  by  the  increasing  skill  of 
the  moulder  and  of  the  caster.  The  heavy 
railings  recently  removed  from  the  west  end 
of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  were  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first,  in  which  cast  was 
substituted  for  wrought  iron.  It  is  said  that  the 
enterprising  contractor  made  much  money  by 
his  ingenuity  in  this  respect.  Economy  soon 
prescribed  laws  of  retrenchment  as  to  orna- 
mental ironwork  ; and  here  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  increased 
use  of  iron  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
occupation  of  the  smith. 

The  points  to  which  attention  are  now  chiefly 
directed,  with  regard  to  iron,  apart  from  the 
mischievous  result  of  ill-regulated  competition 
in  producing,  for  the  smallest  price,  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  inferior  metal,  are  its 
reduction  from  the  ore  without  the  intervention  : 
of  manual  labour;  the  chemical  purification  of . 
the  metal,  and  the  removal  of  those  minute  pro- 
portions of  sulphur  and  of  phosphorus  which 
destroy  its  tenacity  ; and  the  production  of  steel, 
or  carbonised  iron,  by  simple  procedures.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  instance  in  which  mechanical  in- 
vention is  removing  a greater  curse  from  labour 
than  in  the  case  of  puddling  iron.  Those  who 
have  watched  the  process,  or  who  have  studied 
the  beautiful  representations  of  furnace-work 
given  by  the  graceful  pencil  of  Moritz  Rotsch, 
in  his  illusti’ations  to  Schiller’s  “Song  of  the 
Bell,’’  are  aware  of  the  exhausting  nature  of  the 
labour  undergone  by  the  puddler.  It  is,  we 
think,  the  hardest  labour  now  performed  by 
man.  As  involving  a certain  amount  of  ex- 
perienced judgment,  it  is  of  a higher  grade  than 


that  of  the  brlck-moulder ; but  the  suffering  it 
involves  from  heat  is  far  keener  than  that  in- 
flicted, in  the  latter  case,  by  cold  and  damp. 
For  dirt  they  are  about  on  a par.  It  is  always 
the  case  that  those  occupations  which,  from 
their  danger  or  their  hardship,  command  extra 
wages,  have  a demoralising  effect  on  the  work, 
man.  At  the  same  time,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
danger,  especially  if  there  be  any  risk  of  life,  is 
it  found  that  any  attempt  at  introducing  an 
easier  process  is  steadily  and  fiercely  opposed  by 
those  who  thiuk  that  they  have  acquired  nvested 
interest  in  their  craft.  The  manufacturers  of 
iron  are,  to  a great  extent,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
pud.llers;  and  the  chief  gainers  by  the  high 
wages  which  this  arduous  work  rightfully  earns 
are,  no  doubt,  the  brewers.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
the  interests  of  morality,  of  public  health,  and 
of  the  elevation  of  the  workman  in  the  social 
scale,  no  less  than  in  that  of  the  manufacturer 
and  of  the  purchaser  of  iron,  a source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  experiments  recently 
made  on  the  mechanical  puddling  of  iron  have 
been  so  satisfactory,  that  it  seems  now  to  be 
only  a question  of  time  as  to  the  entire  disuse  of 
the  haud-puddling  process. 

Anything  which  tends  to  make  manufactured 
iron  at  once  cheaper  and  better  is  a boon  to  the 
smith.  It  is  the  bad  quality  of  common  iron, 
rather  than  any  inherent  defect  in  the  metal, 
which  renders  tlie  architect  often  averse  to  the 
employment  of  smith’s  work,  when  nothing  else 
is  so  truly  appropriate.  We  must  conclude  that 
what  renders  one  sample  of  iron  less  tenacious 
than  another  is  some  chemical  impurity  in  the 
metal,  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  perfectly 
instructed  metallurgical  ski'd  to  remove.  These 
admixtures  are  often  extremely  small,  if 
measured  by  any  test  but  that  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  quality  of  the  iron.  Measured  by 
that  test,  their  presence  assumes  extreme  ira- 
portance.  Mr.  KircaUly,  by  his  numerous  ex- 
periments, has  added  no  small  amount  of  positive 
knowledge  to  that  which  we  possessed  before,  on 
the  actual  resistance  of  various  makes  of  iron, both 
to  tension  and  to  compression.  In  his  “Experi- 
ments on  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel,”  W'e  find  the 
breaking-weights  of  iron  bars  to  range  from 
160,520  pounds  per  square  inch  of  fractured 
area  in  the  Swedish  R.  F.  charcoal  iron,  to 
63,883  pounds  per  square  inch  of  fractured  area 
in  Russian  C..C.  H.  D.  iron,  a difference  not  far 
short  of  three  to  one.  In  iron  plates,  looking  at 
domestic  production  only,  the  breaking-weight 
per  square  inch  of  fractured  area  ranges  from 
92,463  pounds  in  Yorkshire  plate,  to  43,460  in 
common  Scotch  ship-plate.  This  is  more  than 
two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  Yorkshire  iron.  It 
is  also  a very  suggestive  comparison  with  refer- 
ence  to  naval  security. 

An  uncomforrable  suspicion  pervades  the 
public  mind, — and  even  professional  men  are  not 
altogether  free  from  its  influence, — that,  under 
some  unexplained  circumstances,  the  texture,  or 
molecular  arrangement  of  iron,  used  in  buildings 
or  in  machinery,  undergoes  a mysterious  change 
Fractures  of  axles  or  of  tyres  in  railway  collisions 
are  the  phenomena  which  have  been  chiefly  cited 
as  requiring  this  very  alarming  explanation. 
Many  writers  have  ridiculed  the  idea ; hut 
ridicule  is  an  unsatisfactory  substitute  for 
scientific  analysis.  It  has,  however,  been 
pointed  out,  that  “the  two  different  appear- 
ances,  respectively  known  by  the  terms  ‘ a 
fibrous  fracture,’  and  ‘ a cry  stalline  fracture,’  are 
produced  by  the  iron  breaking  gradually  in  the 
one  case,  and  suddenly  in  the  other.  Hence, 
when  the  appearance  presented  was  fibrous,  it 
only  proved  that  the  piece  had  been  torn 
asunder;  when  it  was  crystalline,  that  it  had 
snapped.”  This  view,  which  is  not  matter  of 
theory,  but  the  outcome  of  experiment,  fully 
explains  all  the  phenomena  of  fracture  which 
have  led  to  the  idea  of  some  unexplained 
structural  change.  It  is  of  the  first  importance, 
to  the  architect  as  well  as  to  the  engineer,  that 
the  faefs  should  be  known.  An  unexplained, 
mysterious  danger,  such  as  would  be  that  of  such 
a molecular  change,  if  it  could  possibly  occur 
without  ascertainable  cause,  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  any  of  those  casualties  which  it  is 
within  the  power  of  competent  science,  backed 
by  competent  care,  almost  absolutely  to  pre- 
clude. 

By  immersing  specimens  of  iron  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  the  foreign  im- 
purities are  removed,  and  the  texture  of  the 
metallic  portion  is  exposed  to  examination. 
Long  immersion  in  water, — or,  at  least,  in  some 
water, — has  the  same  effect ; as  we  have  wit- 
nessed  in  the  bolts  of  a sunken  vessel  that  had 


been  for  some  fifty  years  exposed  to  the  alter- 
Date  action  of  fresh  and  salt  water,  in  the  river 
Seine.  Thus  treated,  puddled  iron  rolled,  or 
wrought  iron  in  its  lowest  state,  as  in  Scotch 
and  ^yc!3h  puddled  bars,  presents  a woolly 
appearance.  In  iron  of  a superior  quality,  the 
appearance  presented  is  that  of  very  fine  threads 
or  hairs,  lying  closely  together.  This  is  remark- 
able in  Famley  and  Bowling  iron,  as  also  in 
Russian  bar.  Swedish  tilted  bars  present,  even 
to  the  naked  eye,  a beautiful  silvery  variegated 
appearance.  Of  the  beautiful  Styrian  iron, 
which  is  so  highly  prized  in  Italy,  and  which  was 
probably  employed  by  the  famous  armourers  of 
Milan,  we  regret  that  we  have  found  no  analysis, 
or  definite  scientific  description.  Ic  is  most 
evident, — to  use  a mode  of  oxpresBion  that  has 
recently  c5ome  into  favour, — that  there  is  iron  and 
iron,  no  less  than  that  there  are  smiths,  and  that 
there  have  been  smiths. 


PLAN  AND  MAP  DRAWING. 

Is  plan-drawing  an  “ art  ” ? Oris  it  rather  to 
be  called  a science,  a business,  or  a “craft”? 
The  question  suggests  itself,  incidentally,  in 
looking  through  the  new  work  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  AndrtS  * who  frequently  uses  the 
terms  “ art  ” and  “ artistic  ” in  reference  to  the 
comparative  excellence  of  various  ways  of  getting 
up  plans.  The  words  perhaps  are  not  used  with 
any  very  definite  intention  of  claiming  them  as 
the  most  suitable  expressions ; they  come  readily 
to  hand,  though  expressions  of  narrower  signi- 
fication would  have  met  the  case.  Plans  and 
maps,  however  complicated  in  their  details,  and 
whatever  labour  may  be  expended  in  working 
them  up  to  a neat  and  highly  finished  appearance, 
are  essentially  little  more  than  a collection  of 
conventional  signs,  the  use  of  which  has  been, 
tacitly  agreed  upon  for  the  representation  of 
certain  classes  of  objects  or  localities.  What- 
ever is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  never- 
theless ; and  it  is  desirable  both  that  these 
systoras  of  shorthand  should  be  put  upon  paper 
in  as  intelligible  and  as  neat  a way  as  possible, 
and  also  that  a uniformity  of  language,  so  to 
speak,  should  be  adopted  as  far  as  practicable  ; so 
that  to  those  who  have  to  study  them,  a collection 
of  plans  may  convey  at  a glance  the  information 
they  are  intended  to  give,  even  without  the  ad- 
dition of  written  commentary  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  book  before  us  aims  apparently  at  assist- 
ing both  these  ends ; the  first  ostensibly,  the 
second  at  all  events  incidentally.  The  author’s 
avowed  object  has  been  to  produce  abook  “which 
may  claim  a place  in  every  drawing-office,  bo  it 
that  of  the  topographer,  the  hydrographer,  the 
surveyor,  the  military,  civil,  or  mechanical- 
engineer,  or  the  architect.  Even  should  behave 
failed  to  reach  the  high  mark  at  which  he  has- 
aimed,  ho  hopes,  with  some  degree  of  confidence, 
that  he  has  at  least  succeeded  in  produoing  a 
book  which  the  experienced  draughtsman  will 
find  valuable  as  abook  of  reference,  and  which- 
the  pupil  may  constantly  consult  with  profit.” 
The  latter  part  of  this  aim  has  undoubtedly  been- 
attained,  and  the  work  will  be  a very  nsefnl  and 
and  instructive  one  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
beginner  in  the  business  of  topographical 
draughtsmanship.  The  value  of  such  a book  to 
the  “ experienced  draughtsman  ” will  depend  a 
good  deal  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is,  or  can  be 
made,  a standard  of  reference  for  recognised 
methods  of  representation,  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  no  real  standard  at  present.  Certain 
things  are  done  in  the  same  way  in  most  plans,, 
but  details,  such  as  the  representation  of  slopes 
and  gradients,  or  of  special  classes  of  ground, 
receive  very  different  treatment  from  different 
hands,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  Government  drawing-offices,  as  the  author- 
points  out,  certain  mechanical  arrangements  of 
shading  are  specified  and  adhered  to  for  certain* 
conditions;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ensure  uni- 
formity in  these  things  throughout  the  country, 
any  more  than  in  the  method  of  getting  up 
architectural  elevations,  unless  by  a common 
consent  of  surveyor’s  and  draughtsmen, 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
And  as  to  the  methods  of  operating,  we  should, 
doubt  whether  receipts  are  of  use  to  any 
“experienced  draughtsman”;  because  each  man 
has  his  own  way  of  working  derived  from  his 

* The  Draughtsniaii’s  Handbook  of  Plan  and  Map 
Drawing  : including  Instructions  for  the  Preparation  of 
Engineering,  Architectural,  and  Mechanical  Drawings;- 
with  numerous  iUnstrationa  and  coloured  examples.  By 
George  G.  Andr^,  C.E.,  M.S.E.  London:  E,  F.  <fc 
N.  Spon  (and  New  York). 
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cwn  praclioal  experience,  whicii  is,  beyond  a 
certain  point,  the  best  guide  in  such  matters. 
As  an  educational  book,  however,  there  is  a 
/great  deal  of  information  compressed  into  a 
email  compass  ; and  it  may  bo  snggestive  also  to 
advanced  workers. 

A book  of  this  kind  has,  however,  a sufficiently 
extensive  interest,  if  we  consider  the  great 
amount  of  work,  of  the  class  to  which  it  refers, 
which  is  daily  carried  on  in  the  country  j nor  has 
the  subject  been  so  exhausted  as  to  render  a 
few  words  on  it  superfluous.  The  present  work 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is 
occupied  with  what  ite  author  calls  “ essential 
■elements,”  and  the  second  with  “applications.” 
Under  the  first  division  are  comprised  “ The 
Drawing  Ofiioe  and  Furnishings  ; Geometrical 
Problems  ; Lines,  Dots,  and  their  Combinations  ; 
•Colours;  and  Shading.”  In  regard  to  the  first 
section,  the  author  rightly  urges  the  importance 
of  good  instruments,  if  there  is  to  bo  any  good 
work  ; and  the  beginner  may  be  quite  sure  that 
there  is  no  worse  bargain  in  the  world  than  a 
box  of  cheap  drawing.instruments.  In  details, 
Mr.  Andro  is  not  always  correct.  The  pencil- 
point  in  a bow  pencil  should  not  be  kept  exactly 
the  same  length  as  the  steel  leg,  but  a trifle 
•shorter,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  used  nearly  so 
fast  or  so  readily  without  a constant  tendency  to 
.unsettling  the  steel  leg  by  the  greater  pressure 
of  the  pencil  on  the  paper.  The  “centre” 
must  have  a firm  hold,  and  the  pencil,  which 
traverses  the  circumference,  lean  lightly  on  the 
paper.  Nor  is  “drawing-paper  passed  between 
■tbe  nibs  ” an  efficient  way  of  cleaning  tho  pen  ; 
it  should  be  blotting-paper,  tolerably  fine  and 
not  too  woolly  in  texturq^  otherwise  it  will  leave 
particles  behind  it.  Directions  for  setting  tbe 
pen  when  worn  aregiven;  but  the  young  draughts- 
man will  be  wise  to  take  the  author’s  advice,  and 
send  the  pen  to  a professional  doctor  for  so  deli- 
cate  an  operation.  Besides,  it  is  a waste  of  time 
and  labour  for  a draughtsman  to  do  laboriously 
and  with  difficulty  that  which  tho  practised 
W’Orkman  can  do  so  much  more  quickly  and 
efficiently.  A useful  hint  to  the  youngdraughts- 
man  is,  that  a line  should  be  drawn  from  rather 
than  fo  tbe  point  at  which  the  greatest  exacti- 
tude is  necessary;  in  drawing  radii  between  tbe 
centre  and  circumference  of  a circle,  for  in- 
stance, commence  your  line  at  the  centre.  The 
rest  of  the  directions  in  this  part  of  the  work  are 
not  open  to  question,  and  ^the  geometrical  pro- 
blems include  tbe  delineation  of  all  the  necessary 
geometrical  figures. 

“Lines,  dots,  and  their  combinations”  lead  ns 
to  rather  trivial  matters,  wluoh  might  bo  dealt 
with  more  shortly  and  simply.  The  pupil  con. 
•demned  to  “line”  a river  or  a pond  on  a map 
may  be  glad  to  find  his  drudgery  dignified,  and 
to  learn  that  there  is  “ ample  scope  in  it  for  the 
exercise  of  taste  and  judgment,  and  in  proportion 
to  tholtaste  displayed,  and  the  judgment  exercised, 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  work  when  executed.” 
■George  Herbert  thought  sweeping  a room  might 
be  a fine  action,  if  carried  out  in  the  right  spirit; 
and  we  suppose  it  is  tbe  same  with  shading 
plana,  though  the  sweeping  is  tho  healthier 
exercise  of  tho  two.  The  delineation  of  trees  is 
a somewhat  less  dry  operation;  bnt  we  are 
shocked  at  tho  lax  morality  indicated  in  the 
statement  that  “ the  addition  of  a tree  here  and 
there  improves  the  appearance  of  a drawing." 
No  doubt;  but  then,  wbere'is  the  typographical 
accuracy  ? Henceforth  we  shall  be  forced  to 
look  -with  painful  suspicion  upon  tho  map- 
draughtsman’s  tree,  placed  “ here  and  there.” 

The  chapter  on  colouring  contains  useful  in- 
struction in  regard  to  a branch  of  draughtsman’s 
work  (we  speak,  of  course,  of  flat  tinting)  in 
which  a good  deal  of  care  and  practice  is 
required  to  produce  a neat  and  good  result.  We 
question  the  statement,  however,  that  every 
surface  looks  better  with  two  washes  than  one  : 
our  experience  is  that  colouring  looks  best  and 
clearest  which  is  done  at  once,  in  one  wash ; and 
the  waste  of  time  in  the  double  work  could  only 
be  justified  by  a very  decided  superiority  in  the 
result.  [The  principles  of  plan-colocring  are 
very  arbitrary,  for  while  some  classes  of  objects 
are  usually  coloured  with  reference  to  natural 
tints,  others  are  as  habitually  used  in  an  arbi- 
trary and  conventional  sense.  Why,  for  instance, 
are  roads  on  plans  to  be  coloured  yellow  ? There 
is  no  natural  suitability  in  tho  colour,  and  cer- 
tainly the  effect  is  not  pleasing.  The  scale  of 
colours  given  for  materials  in  connexion  with 
building  agrees  tolerably  well  with  tho  most 
usual  practice,  but  not  altogether : it  is  not  usual 
nor  suitable,  for  instance,  to  represent  concrete 
^ind  masonry  by  the  same  tint  (sepia) ; tiling  is 


omitted  from  tho  schedule;  and  "Indian  red,” 
which  makes  its  best  representative,  is  given  to 
“ mahogany,”  which  is  a much  less  important 
item,  in  most  cases  at  least.  In  regard  to  archi. 
tectural  drawings  of  the  more  mechanical  type, 
we  may  observe  that  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  the  practice  of  many  offices  in 
colouring  j without  attempting  to  make  of  a plan 
or  elevation  a “picture,”  or  give  to  it  what  Mr. 
Andre  would  call  “artistic  effect,”  there  is  at 
least  room  for  securing  a certain  harmony  of 
tints,  and  not  offending  and  hurting  the  eye  by 
those  raw  combinations  of  bright  red  and  yellow 
for  brick  and  timber  work  which  we  not  unfre- 
quently  see.  A cardinal  rule,  Mr.  Andre  observes, 
in  the  art  of  map-colouring,  is  that  everything 
shall  be  in  keeping;  “nothing  shall  unduly 
obtrude  itself  ; and  in  a coloured  plan,  spottiness, 
as  it  is  called,  should  be  studiously  avoided. 
Forest,  brushwood,  and  cultivated  land  should 
bo  represented  by  tints  of  about  equal  intensity, 
and  the  same  equality  may  bo  observed  for 
grass.land,  marsh,  water,  and  sand,  but  the  in- 
tensity should  be  less  than  in  the  former  case.” 
We  can  scarcely  say  that  the  author  has  realised 
his  own  iostructloDS  in  tho  small  specimen  map 
affixed  in  the  position  of  a frontispiece  to  his 
volume.  We  should  call  this,  if  not  exactly  a 
“spotty,”  at  least  a very  pronounced  style  of 
plan  colouring,  from  which  we  must  conclude 
that  tho  author’s  predilections  are  in  favour  of 
that  heavy  manner  of  getting  up  plans  of  this 
kind,  with  strong  tints  and  darkly-shaded  hills, 
Ac.,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  clear,  and  not 
readily  effaceable,  but  which,  we  must  confess, 
renders  a plan,  to  our  thinking,  about  as  ugly 
and  unattractive  a way  of  covering  paper  as 
could  well  be  devised.  It  is  certainly  possible 
to  get  up  coloured  plana  with  much  more  refine- 
ment of  effect  than  is  shown  in  this  instance. 

The  chapter  “on  shading”  gives  us  tho 
“council  of  military  education”  scale  of  line 
shading  for  representing  approximately  dif- 
ferent, degrees  of  inclination,  and  gives  some 
good  suggestions  for  the  filling  in  of  bill- 
shading;  a practice  which  is  of  importance  as 
affecting  the  appearance  and  the  truthfulness  of 
a plan,  and  which  requires  some  care  and 
patience  to  ensiiro  a good  and  truthful  effect.  Of 
the  two  main  systems  of  shading,  by  lines  drawn 
vertically  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the 
supposed  hill,  or  by  giunps  of  lines,  ring-fashion, 
round  it,  wo  should  certainly  recommend  tbe 
former,  as  looking  best  and  presenting  least 
trouble  iu  execution;  but  tho  horizontal  system 
may  have  its  advantages  when  it  is  intended 
to  add  shading  as  an  additional  illustration 
to  a system  of  contour  lines. 

The  “Application”  portion  of  Mr.  Andre’s 
book  oommenoes  with  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  lettering,  in  regard  to  scale  and  style,  in 
which  again  the  illustrations  given  are  little  to 
be  recommended  as  models,  though  the  advice 
itself  is  good  enough.  There  is  a certain  style 
of  lettering  titles,  &c.,  peculiar  to  the  map- 
draughtsman,  and  of  which  the  speoimens  given 
here  are  only  too  typical ; a kind  of  ostentatious 
display  of  penmanship  without  a grain  of  artistic 
feeling,  which  is  repelling,  and  at  once  distin- 
guishes  this  style  of  drawing  from  an  architect’s 
drawing.  Mr.  Andre’s  lettering  is  behind  the 
age,  we  can  assure  him.  A short  method  of 
setting  out  the  smaller  divisions  of  a scale,  by 
which  any  approximate  opening  of  the  compasses 
is  made  to  achieve  the  object,  without  repeated 
trials,  is  worth  the  draughtsman’s  attention 
(p.  71),  and  may  save  him  many  settings  of  his 
“ hair-trigger.”  As  a general  rule,  wo  dislike 
the  elaboration  of  scales,  with  mock  tablets, 
borderings,  and  flourishes  (which  again  are 
typical  of  the  map  draughtsman)  ; the  scale 
should  not  be  obtrusive,  and  it  is  -waste  of  time 
to  set  about  ornamenting  it  ostentationely. 
Perhaps  tho  same  may  be  said  of  titles,  which 
on  architectural  drawings  are  often  to  Ise  seen 
carried  to  an  almost  absurd  extent  of  intricacy 
and  laborious  trifling. 

The  observations,  at  some  length,  on  plotting 
surveys,  give  clearly  the  main  points  to  be 
attended  to.  The  stotement  that  in  a survey, 
“owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  all 
measured  lines  are  liable  to  be  recorded  a little 
too  long,”  seems  to  ignore  tbe  unquestionable 
fact  that  a practised  and  careful  hand  will  take 
note  of  and  allow  for  these,  as  may  seem  requi- 
site, in  the  process  of  chaining.  The  surveyor 
should  not  be  content  with  taking  the  chain  over 
the  ground  just  as  it  comes,  and  then  allowing  a 
percentage  for  error  ; he  should  accustom  him- 
self  to  notice  the  lie  of  each  chain,  and  allow 
slightly  for  inequalities  in  planting  his 


“arrow”  ; by  careful  attention  to  this  complete 
accuracy  may  be  attained  even  after  going  over 
very  broken  ground,  and  “ stepping  ” tbe  chain 
up  and  down  hill. 

Map-drawing,  especially  the  sketching  and 
subsequent  delineation  of  the  contours  of  hills,  is 
carefully  described ; in  obtaining  the  general 
contour  and  proportion  of  a hill,  the  author  re- 
commends a station  on  the  summit,  and  tbe 
approximate  sketching  of  two  or  three  contour 
lines,  commencing  with  the  base,  as  the  ground- 
work  for  a more  detailed  survey  ; “a  skeleton,” 
as  he  terms  it,  “ of  horizontal  curves  numbered 
as  to  inclination  and  heights.  . . . The  greatest 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  eye  sketching  are, — 
Ist,  that  of  converting  a perspective  view  into  a 
plan  ; and  2nd,  iu  forming  a just  conception  of 
the  intersections  of  different  slopes  at  their  bases. 
Hence  the  rule  to  project  first  upon  a sketch  all  the 
lowest  lines  or  watercourses,  and  then  the  highest 
parts  or  summits.”  The  chapter  on  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawings,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  deficient,  so  far  as  these  latter  are  con- 
cerned, and  we  may  safely  say  that  tbe  example 
of  a coloured  perspective  sketch  (plate  24)  is  not 
“such  as  are  frequently  made  by  architects  ” 
nor  by  any  means  requiring  “high  skill  and 
taste”  on  tho  part  of  the  colourist.  Tbe  author 
has  gone  “ beyond  bis  last,”  aud  is  writing  of 
what  he  has  evidently  very  partial  knowledge  of. 
A remark  as  to  the  effect,  in  geometrical  and 
mechanical  drawings,  of  a sharp  white  lino  left 
at  each  angle  between  the  lino  and  tbe  colouring, 
is  true;  it  should,  however,  bo  on  one  side  and 
at  the  top,  only,  of  each  surface  of  colour: 
representing,  in  fact,  the  opposite  of  what  is 
Boraelimea  called  “ dark -lining.”  Some  of  the 
French  architects  obtain  this  effect  in  a shorter 
and  simpler  way  than  that  recommended  by  Mr. 
Andre,  by  taking  off  the  colour  at  the  edge  with 
tbe  point  of  a sharp  knife;  this  produces  an 
admirable  effect,  bright  aud  yet  not  hard,  in 
application  to  the  jointing  of  masonry, — just 
picking  out  tbe  arrisses  which  are  supposed  to 
catch  tho  light. 

The  specimens  of  map-drawing,  especially  of 
chameterising  detail,  among  the  plates  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  are  much  better  and  finer  in 
style  than  the  frontispiece  drawing,  and  give 
specimens  of  a method  of  indicating  nearly 
every  kind  of  ground  and  of  natural  object. 
So  far  as  this  part  of  tho  subject  goes,  Mr. 
Andre’s  book  can  be  fully  recommended  j but  in 
regard  to  architect’s  draughtsmanship  there  is 
little  to  be  said  for  it,  and  its  author  has  claimed 
for  it  a larger  sphere  of  usefulness  than  it  is 
likely  to  have.  But  as  a surveying  draughts- 
man’s guide  it  will  be  very  useful,  and  has  been 
got  up  with  care  and  attention. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

At  a meeting  of  tho  executive  committee  on 
the  27th  of  November,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
read  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chapter, 
which  were  as  follow  : — 

“That,  though  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  civen  a 
general  approval  to  the  designs  submitted  by  Mr.  Burges, 
they  think  that,  considering  tho  divided  state  of  opinion 
iu  tho  Executive  Committee,  and  also  in  their  own  body, 
it  is  desirable  to  suspend  for  the  present  any  attempt  to 
proceed  with  tho  decoration  of  the  cathedral.  They  re- 
commend that  steps  should  be  taken  for  rescinding  tho 
agreement  with  Messrs.  Burges  & Penrose,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  highly  inconvenient  in  ita  working.  They 
hope  thatthe  committee,  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Burges,  will 
treat  him  with  the  liberality  to  -which,  in  their  judgment, 
his  professional  eminence  and  hia  services  alike  entitle 
him.  That,  subject  to  the  expression  of  an  adverse 
opinion  in  tho  Executive  Committee,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  deem  it  advisable  to  withdraw  the  permission 
given  by  them  on  tho  2lBt  of  J uly,  that  temporary  experi- 
ments  should  be  made  on  tho  vvolis  of  the  apse  of  the 
cathedral,  with  a view  to  illustrate  the  elfect  of  Mr. 
Burges’s  plans.  That  these  resolutions  be  communicated 
by  the  Deau  to  the  Executive  Oothmittee." 

Mr.  Berosfortl  Hope,  M.P.,  then  proposed, 
ar.d  Mr.  W.  Longman  seconded,  the  following 
resolution : — 

“ 1.  That  this  Committee,  in  cemplianoo  with  the  reso- 
Intiou  passed  by  the  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  3rd  of 
Novemoer,  agree  to  suspend  for  the  present  the  work  of 
the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's ; 2,  that  this  committee  will 
not  press  the  experimental  painting  of  tbe  apse  ; 3,  that 
this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  tho  rescinding  or  revising 
the  agreement  with  Mr.  Burges  should  also,  for  tho  pre- 
sent, be  postponed.” 

Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  speaking  from  his  own 
dearly-bought  experience,  was  of  opinion  that 
•when  matters  had  got  into  such  a difficulty  as 
that  in  which  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  was 
at  present,  tho  only  course  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
architect  and  to  start  again  entirely  free, 
j Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  considered  it  unfair 
that  Mr.  Burges’s  engagement  should  be  entirely 
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cancelled,  and  would  vote  for  Hr.  Beresford 
Hope’s  motion. 

Mr.  G.  Cavendisli  Bentiuck  then  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  as  follows  : — 

“To  leaTe  out  the  last  paragraph  foDowing  the  word 
* Apse,’  in  order  to  add  the  words,  ‘ And  this  Committee 
is  nf  opinion  that  steps  should  forthwith  ho  taken  for  re- 
scinding the  agreement  with  Messrs.  Burges  & Penrose.” 

Ultimately,  however,  the  following  resolution, 
proposed  by  the  Dean  and  seconded  by  Canon 
Gregory,  was  carried  by  a majority  of  nine  to 
four : — 

*' The  Committee  agree  to  comply  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  that  steps 
should  be  taken  for  rescinding  that  agreement  with 
Messrs.  Burges  & Penrose,  which  has  been  found  to  be 
highly  inconvenient  in  its  working.” 

It  was  then  proposed  by  the  Dean,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Longman,  and  carried  unanimously,  that 
“ the  question  of  Mr.  Burges’s  remuneration  for 
work  hitherto  done  bo  referred  to  the  finance 
committee.” 

A fuller  report  of  the  proceedings,  together 
with  the  copy  of  a letter  addressed  to  the  Dean 
by  Mr.  Burgee,  will  bo  found  in  the  Times  of 
November  28. 

Mr.  Bentinck  has  published  a letter  to  show 
that  Mr.  Burges,  in  the  designs  he  submitted, 
has  not  adopted,  as  instructed,  “ the  style  of  the 
best  Italian  architects  and  artists  of  the  sixteenth 
century.”* 


THE  LATE  MR.  GEORGE  GUTCH. 

Mr.  GuTcn,  whose  much-lamented  death  we 
mentioned  in  our  last,  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Gutch,  formerly  rector  of  St. 
Clement’s,  and  Registrar  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Ho  was  pupil  and  assistant  to  Mr. 
George  Saunders,  architect  and  chairman  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 
part  of  the  connty  of  Middlesex,  who  designed 
and  built  the  elegaut  suite  of  sculpture  galleries 
at  the  Old  British  Museum,  then  Montague 
House,  for  the  reception  of  the  Townley  collec- 
tion  of  marbles,  and  who  had  the  revision  of  the 
building  accounts  for  the  erection  of  Somerset 
House.  Under  this  master  Mr.  Gutoh  acquired 
great  practical  knowledge,  and  through  the  in. 
flnence  of  Mr.  Saunders  as  a county  magistrate, 
was  appointed  to  the  district  of  Paddington 
under  the  powers  of  the  old  Building  Act  of 
George  III.,  and  which  he  held  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years.  He  was  also  eventually  surveyor  to 
the  extensive  building  estate  of  the  bishopric  of 
London  in  the  same  parish,  and  it  was  under  his 
superintendence  that  this  important  quarter  of 
the  metropolis  has  been  covered.  Mr.  Gutch  was 
highly  esteemed  by  hie  friends  and  colleagues  for 
his  honourable  character  and  genial  manners,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  assist  his  professional  brethren 
in  any  difficulties,  and  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  poor  or  unhappy  by  Lis  benevolence.  Ho 
was  in  his  84th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Padding, 
ton  Cemetery. 


HOW  FEVER  IS  PROPAGATED. 

On  the  27th  of  November  Dr.  Hardwicke,  the 
coroner  for  Central  Middlesex,  held  an  inquest 
at  the  San  Tavern,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  touching 
the  death  of  William  Stone,  aged  fifty.fonr,  of 
2,  Leopard’s-courb,  Baldwin’s-garden,  Holborn. 
In  the  course  of  the  inquiry, — 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Birch,  relieving  officer,  stated 
that  he  visited  the  house,  and  iu  a second-floor 
he  found  two  bedsteads.  On  the  first  bed  was 
a young  woman,  aged  19,  and  a child  20  months 
old.  On  the  other  one,  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  were  three  children,  aged  11,  9,  and  6 
years.  All  had  the  fever.  The  deceased  said 
he  thought  the  fever  was  from  the  stench  of  the 
house,  aud  that  the  dust  had  not  been  removed 
for  two  months.  There  was  no  cover  to  the 
water-cisteru,  no  water  on  at  the  closet,  no  traps 
to  the  sinks,  and  the  windows  would  nob  let  down 
from  the  tops.  He  reported  the  case  to  the 
sanitary  officers,  but  the  room  had  nob  been 
disinfected,  nor  anything  done. 

The  Coroner  said  it  was  a fearful  thing  to  find 
a case  like  this,  where  there  were  four  children 
with  fever,  and  the  father  of  them,  through  ! 
ignorance  or  neglect,  not  going  to  the  parish  for 
proper  nourishment  for  them,  and  likewise  him- 
self  going  to  work,  running  the  risk  of  carrying 
the  fever  to  a house  where  he  was  at  work. 
Cisterns  should  all  have  covers,  for  water  draws 
all  the  smell  to  it. 


• The  Completion  of  St.  Paal’a.  A Letter  to  the  Very 
Eev.  the  Dean  of  8t.  Paul’s,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  London : Harrison  & Bona,  8t.  Martin’s- 
iane.  I 
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The  jury  returned  a verdict  that  the  deceased 
expired  from  fever,  or  blood  poisoning,  accele. 
■ated  by  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  house, 
md  want  of  proper  nourishment. 


PROJECTED  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  THE 
ANGEL,  ISLINGTON. 

Sftt, — I would  advocate  as  au  essential  feature 
in  this  improvement,  the  desirability  of  com. 
mencing  with  the  house  next  the  Philharmonic, 
on  the  Islington  side,  and  the  removal  of  the 
entire  block  of  houses  (all  of  an  inferiorcharacter), 
thence  to  a point  of  junction  with  the  main  line 
of  houses  in  the  City-road,  approaching  by  a 
suitable  curvilinear  line  : this  alone  would  relieve 
the  enormous  down  side  traffic. 

Nunc  aut  NuNquAii. 


THE  PROPOSED  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AT 
BETHNAL-GREEN. 

Mb.  J.  Hall,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Bethnal-gi'een  Vestry,  has  not  a very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  industrial  habits  of  the  labouring 
population  in  that  district.  During  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposal  to  adopt  the  Free 
Libraries  Act  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  last 
week,  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Hall,  who 
remarked  that  “ every  one  knew  that  workpeople 
n)w  could  scarcely  be  got  to  work  three  days  a 
week,  and  if  they  had  a free  library  to  go  to,  he 
doubted  if  they  would  work  at  all,  but  fluctuate 
between  the  library  and  the  workhouse,  enjoying 
free  literature  and  free  living.”  The  Vestry 
were,  however,  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of 
the  project,  a resolution  to  call  a public  meeting 
on  the  subject  being  carried  nem.  con.,  a com. 
mittee  being  appointed,  with  instructions,  before 
holding  such  meeting,  to  place  themselves  in 
communication  with  the  authorities  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  with  a view  to  ascertain 
whether  the  public  library  could  not  be  con- 
nected with  the  Art  Library  and  School  of 
Design,  which  the  Government  has  undertaken 
to  establish  at  the  Bethnal-green  Museum. 


SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

City  School  of  Art. — On  Monday  evening,  the 
30th  ult.,  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
and  by  the  School  Committee  took  place  in  the 
Bishopsgate  Schools,  Skinner-street.  This  insti- 
tution  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  London,  havieg 
been  established  in  1841.  There  are  now  in  the 
school  120  students,  mostly  artizans.  The 
chairman  (the  Rev.  \V.  Rogers,  rector  of  St. 
Botolph’a)  said  that  the  school  was  originally 
intended  for  artizans  in  the  silk  trade.  The  im- 
portance  of  learning  drawing  was  obvious,  but 
it  was  desirable  to  combine  the  study  of  science 
with  art.  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  who  distributed 
the  prizes,  said  he  was  convinced  that  the 
expenses  of  the  country  must  be  enlarged  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  art  and  technical 
knowledge,  if  our  citizens  were  to  com2)ete  in 
beauty  of  design  with  Continental  artizans,  in 
taste  and  ornament  as  well  as  in  sujierior  work, 
manehip. 

Oxford  School  of  Science  and  Art. — The  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful  students 
of  the  Oxford  School  of  Science  and  Art  took 
place  on  Saturday  evening,  2lBt  ult.,  in  the 
Town-hall,  Oxford,  in  the  presence  of  a numerous  | 
and  influential  assembly.  Prince  Leopold  had 
promised  to  distribute  the  prizes,  but  through 
ill  health  was  compelled  to  decline,  and  Dr. 
Acland,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  iu  the 
University,  who  had  expressed  his  willingness 
to  supply  the  vacancy,  was  absent  through 
having  been  bitten  by  a dog.  The  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Dr.  Liddell,  therefore,  presided. 
Mr.  Gamlen  (sccietary)  said  the  committee  were 
of  opinion  that  the  school  could  not,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  be  maintained  without  an  annual 
subscription  of  601.  The  numberof  persons  who 
attended  the  art  classes  and  received  instruction 
in  drawing  during  the  session  was  109,  of  whom 
twenty.four  were  students  at  the  day  classes, 
and  the  remaining  eighby.five  at  the  evening 
classes.  The  total  number  of  students  in  the 
science  classes  was  155,  as  compared  with  105 
last  year  j the  number  presenting  themselves  for 
examination  was  100  (last  year  eigbty-seven). 
These  100  candidates  gained  in  all  140  successes 
at  the  examinations  iu  May  last,  sixteen  in  the 
advanced  stage,  and  124  in  the  elementary  stage. 
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Dr.  Liddell,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  read 
some  extracts  from  Professor  Acland’s  intended 
address,  as  follows  : — The  science  departments 
of  the  nation  at  large  available  for  teaching  the 
working-classes  were  twenty-five  years  ago  only 
in  progress  of  formation.  The  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  the  fruit  of  the  sagacity  and  patriotism 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  fixed  public  attention  on 
what  are,  in  the  present  state  of  the  civilised 
world,  the  foundations  of  manufacturing  skill. 
A great  educational  department  was  begun. 
The  Museum  of  South  Kensington,  the  offspring 
of  this  development,  though  not  even  yet  fully 
consolidated,  receives  from  the  public  purse 
250,0001.  annually,  directs  axt-studies  in  over 

2.000  elementary  schools  and  in  124  schools  of 
art.  Science-studies  are  conducted  in  1,182 
schools.  There  are  in  the  country  more  than 

350.000  students  of  science  and  of  art.  Of  the 
twenty-three  scientifio  subjects  in  which  the 
Privy  Council  contributes  aid,  there  are  hardly 
any  which,  besides  their  intrinsic  value,  do  not 
contribute  largely  to  the  understanding  of 
practical  art.  For  improving  some  trades  the 
highest  qualities  of  thought  are  demanded. 
Building  in  all  its  dej^artments  may  be  classed 
under  this  head.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
point  out  what  an  endless  variety  of' mathe- 
matical, chemical,  and  metallurgio  principles  are 
hourly  brought  before  the  mind  of  an  intelligent 
railway  engineer.  The  technical  applications  of 
careful  drawing  are  of  course  as  numerous  as 
are  trades  and  professions.  In  the  making  of 
drawings,  or  in  the  copying  of  designs,  all  the 
manufactures  and  trades  in  short,  in  whidi 
decorative  as  well  as  mechanical  skill  is  called 
out,  a delicate  appreciation  of  the  natural  world, 
of  beauty,  of  form,  and  of  colour,  aud  of  com. 
position  or  grouping  is  eminently  required.  The 
prizes  were  then  distributed,  each  recipient 
getting  a few  words  of  encouragement  from  the 
Dean. 

Carlisle  School  of  Art. — On  Wednesday  even- 
ing, 25th  ult.,  the  annual  meeting  aud  distribution 
of  prizes  in  connexion  with  this  School  of  Art  was 
held  in  the  Schoolroom,  Fisher- street,  in  this  city. 
The  Mayor  of  Carlisle  presided.  The  report  of 
the  committee  stated  that  the  school  had  been 
doing  good  work.  “ In  the  second  grade 
examination  in  freehand,  geometry,  perspective, 
and  model  drawings,  seven  have  obtained  prizes, 
and  thirty-two  certificates  of  merit.  In  the 
third  grade,  eight  prizes  of  books  were  awarded  j. 
one  free  stndent  has  been  appointed,  and  one 
full  certificate  gained.  707  works  from  this 
school  were  also  sent  to  London  for  examination. 
The  committee  have  this  year  offered  prizes  for 
the  best  paintings  of  a group  in  oil  or  water 
colour,  open  to  all  the  students  in  the  school, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  production  of  some 
very  creditable  paintings.” 


A GAUGE  FOR  SPECOLATIVE  BUILDERS 
OF  WORKMEN’S  HOUSES. 

Some  speculative  builders  at  Hawick,  Scot- 
land, have  solved  the  question  as  to  the  re- 
munerative  nature  of  cheap  workmen’s  dwell- 
ings; and,  at  a public  sale  last  week,  it  was 
fouud  that  the  houses  sold  readily,  and  consider- 
ably above  the  upset  price. 

The  first  block  offered  was  a block  of  twenty 
“ quarter  houses  ” in  concrete.  The  houses  on 
the  ground-floor,  which  consist  of  two  rooms, 
were  offered  at  the  upset  price  of  951.,  aud 
brought  from  1091.  to  1101.  Those  on  the  upper 
floor,  which  have  attics  in  addition  to  two  rooms, 
were  put  up  at  1301.,  aud  brought  1471. 

Four  half-concrete  houses,  containing  double 
the  extent  of  accommodation  of  the  others,  were 
offered  at  an  upset  of  3001.,  aud  sold  for  that 
sum. 

Four  “ quarter  houses  ” of  stone  and  lime,  on 
the  upper  floors,  were  offered  and  sold  at  1901. 
The  gronnd-floor  houses  in  the  same  block  were 
offered  at  the  upset  of  1351.,  and  sold  for  1111. 
Thirty-two  houses  were  offered  and  sold  directly 
to  intended  tenants  and  working  men.  Attached 
to  each  is  about  a rood  of  garden-ground. 


A Hundred  Accidents  at  One  Building.^ 
Building  in  Italy  would  seem  to  be  a peculiarly 
dangerous  occupation.  A new  office  is  being 
erected  in  Rome  for  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
The  other  day  a workman  fell  from  the  scaffold- 
ing and  was  killed,  making,  it  is  asserted,  the 
hundredth  victim  of  accidents  upon  the  same 
building. 


Dec.  5,  1874.] 
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For  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Ihcellivgs  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 


NEW  BUILDINGS,  FAERINGDON  ROAD, 

roR  THE  METIIOEOLITAN  ASSOCIATION  EOR 
IMPROVING  THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 
CLAS.SES. 

These  now  buildings  were  formally  opened,  as 
we  mentioned,  by  Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary, 
on  Friday,  the  13th  of  November.  They  consist 
of  five  blocks  of  bnildings  seven  stories  in  height, 
erected  upon  a plot  of  land  having  a frontage  of 
about  300  ft.  to  the  Farringdon-road,  and  an 
average  depth  of  about  ICO  ft.  The  original  idea 
was  to  erect  one  long  range  of  double  buildings 
facing  the  Farringdon-road  on  one  side  and  a 
large  courtyard  on  the  other.  This  was,  however, 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  present  scheme  of  five 
blocks  at  right  angles  to  the  Farringdon-road.  Tho 
advantages  claimed  for  this  arrangement  are  : — 
(1)  Tho  subdivision  of  paved  courtyards  which 
serve  as  playgrounds  j (2)  the  equalising 
the  aspect  of  the  several  sets  of  rooms  ; for  in 
the  original  idea  one-half  the  dwellings  would 
have  looked  on  the  road,  and  the  other  half  on  to 
tho  old  buildings  on  tho  side : now  alt  the 
dwellings  get  a glimpse  of  the  road,  and  are  as 
far  as  aspect  is  concerned  on  an  equality  ; (3) 
economy  of  space,  for  in  the  first  plan  accom- 
modation would  have  been  obtained  for  dwellings 
oqnal  in  extent  to  only  three  of  the  present 
blocks  5 (4)  the  reduction  of  spread  of  firo. 

Having  determined  upon  the  position  of  the 
blocks,  the  next  stop  was  to  determine  the  prin- 
ciple which  should  be  worked  out.  The  two 
ideas  which  were  kept  steadily  in  view  in 
working  out  the  plans  were, — (1)  That  each 
dwelliug  should  be  complete  in  itself  ; and  (2) 
that  privacy  should  as  far  as  possible  be  obtained 
for  each  dwelling.  Of  course  the  general  idea 
of  a giillery.plan  first  presented  itself,  but  the 
tvro  serious  objections  to  this  arrangement 
are — (1)  Diminution  of  light  by  the  overhanging 
galleries  j and  (2)  entire  want  of  privacy.  This 
idea  was  therefore  abandoned.  There  were  also 
objections  to  what  is  known  as  the  external 
staircase  plan,  especially  when  carried  out  in 
double  sets  of  dwellings.  After  mature  con- 
sideration the  plan  adopted  was  submitted  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Company  as  embodying 
three  important  advantages  : — (1)  Complete 
privacy  ensured  by  what  may  be  called  the 
balcony  plan,  whereby  the  staircase  is  continuous 
from  bottom  to  top  without  the  necessity  of  a 
visitor  passing  a single  doorway;  in  other  words, 
no  doorway  opens  on  to  a public  passageway  ; (2) 
completeness  in  each  set  of  rooms ; and  (3) 
ventilation  through  the  blocks ; to  which  might 
really  be  added  a 4th,  namely,  the  spread  of  fire 
being  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  the  access 
from  any  floor  remaining  intact. 

The  general  idea  being  thus  settled,  it  w.is 
obvious  that  the  scheme,  to  bo  successful,  should 
include  dwellings  of  various  sizes,  and  as  tho 
irregular  form  of  the  back  boundary  rendered  it 
necessary  to  have  the  blocks  of  various  lengths, 
itbeoamo  easy  so  to  arrange  theplans  as  to  obtain 
the  required  diversity  in  the  accommodation. 
It  was,  however,  determined,  that  whatever  the 
total  accommodation  might  be,  each  dwelling 
should  have  a small  scullery,  fitted  with  grate, 
copper,  sink,  and  coal-place,  and  a water-closet, 
approached  in  all  cases  from  the  entrance-lobby, 
and  not  in  any  case  from  a room.  The  accom- 
modation provided  includes  thefollowingarrange. 
ments : — 

1,  a living-room  with  bed-niche  ; 2,  a living, 
room  with  one  bedroom  ; 3,  a living-room  with 
bed-niche  and  one  bedroom  ; 4.  a living-room 
with  two  bed-rooms  ; 5,  a living-room  with  bed. 
niche  and  two  bedrooms. 

In  every  instance,  attached  to  the  foregoing 
accommodation  is  a scullery,  &c.,  as  before 
described ; also  a small  pantry ; and  in  every 
case  the  water-closet  has  a window  opening  to 
, the  open  air.  The  rents  of  these  various  sets 
vary  from  48.  9d.  to  lOs.  per  week. 

As  regards  construction,  the  walls  nre  built 
of  stock  bricks,  with  red  brick  bands.  The  floors 
throughout  are  constructed  with  rolled  iron 
joists  embedded  in  concrete  made  of  gas-breeze 
and  Portland  cement,  of  which  materials  all 
windows  and  door-heads  and  steps  are  made.  In 
all  cases  the  floors  of  living  and  bed  rooms  are 
covered  with  boarding  on  joists.  The  roofs  are 
flat,  laid  with  Val  de  Travers  aephalte,  and  serve 
as  drying.grounds.  The  soil-pipes  are  of  stone- 
ware,  and  run  up  in  a straight  line  from  tlie 
drain  to  the  roof,  whence  they  are  continned  to 
a further  height  of  about  10  ft.  in  iron.  The 
closet. trap  on  each  floor,  and  the  surface  water- 
trap  on  roof,  communicate  by  a junction  with 
the  soil-pipe.  In  the  centre  of  each  balcony  is 
a 
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a dust-shaffcj  with,  an  iron,  self-closing  door  on 
each  floor. 

The  buildings  find  tenants,  we  are  informed, 
as  soon  as  finished. 

We  give  a plan  of  one  of  the  blocks.  On  the 
ground.floor  next  the  high-road  some  shops  are 
provided. 

The  total  cost  of  the  five  blocks,  including  the 
paving  of  the  conrts  between  the  blocks  is  a 
little  under  40,0001. 

The  architect  is  Hr.  Fred.  Chambers,  of  Fins- 
bury-circus;  the  builder,  Hr.  James  Brown,  of 
Finsbury.pavement. 


ESSENTIALS  IN  CONGEEGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING, 

ritOJC  THE  5[iyiSTER’s  POI.VT  OP  VIEW. 

Dr.  Hen'ry  Allon  gave  the  following  notes  to 
the  seven  architects  who  are  to  send  in  designs 
for  rebuilding  Union  Chapel,  Islington  : — 

The  two  great  essentials  of  a Congregational 
Church  Buildingare: — Adaptation  (1)  iov Preach, 
ing,  and  (2)  for  Worship  of  the  Congregation. 

I.  Preaching. — In  Congregational  services  the 
sermon  is  longer  and  more  prominent  than  in 
Episcopal  services.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  every  person  should  see  and  hear  the 
preacher,  without  conscious  effort.  Hence  (1) 
there  most  be  no  obstruction  to  seeing — of  in- 
ternal supports,  intercepting  lights,  lights  on 
wrong  levels,  (fee.  j and  (2)  the  acoustic  proper- 
ties of  the  building  are  of  fundamental  import- 
ance; the  form  of  the  structure,  and  especially 
of  the  roof,  should  be  specially  considered  and 
adapted  for  hearing.  The  sermon  must  be  heard 
without  strain,  either  of  the  ears  of  the  auditory 
or  of  the  voice  of  the  preacher.  It  seriously 
interferes  with  impression  for  the  hearer  to  be 
consciously  making  an  effort  to  catch  the 
preacher’s  words;  and  with  effectiveness  for  the 
preacher  to  be  solicitously  straining  to  make 
himself  heard.  No  preacher  can'alitiaj/s  speak  on 
the  strain  through  a sermon  of  forty  or  forty- 
five  minutes.  It  therefore  follows  (3)  that  the 
preacher  must  be  in  vital  contact  with  his 
hearers.  Eloquence,  as  has  been  justly  said,  is 
in  the  audience ; the  preacher’s  inspiration  is 
not  bis  theme  only,  but  also  the  manifest  sym- 
pathy with  it — the  kindling  eyes  and  interested 
countenances  of  the  people.  If,  therefore,  he  is 
separated  from  them  by  any  such  space  as  dis- 
ables him  from  easily  catching  these,  his  inspira- 
tion must  bo  entirely  subjective,  and  necessarily 
partial.  Hence,  the  height  of  the  pulpit,  and 
its  distance  from  the  nearest  pews  on  the  ground- 
floor,  as  also  in  the  gallery,  should  be  reduced  as 
much  as  possible.  Tho  galleries  should  also  be 
constructed  at  such  an  angle  as  will  enable  per- 
sons in  the  back  pews  easily  to  see  the  preacher. 
In  many  charches  the  preacher  sees  and  is  seen 
by  only  the  front  row.  Sufficient  space  ronud 
the  pulpit  and  table-pews  must,  however,  bo  pro- 
vided  for  weddings. 

II.  Worship. — (1)  Prayer  in  Congregational 
churches  is  nob  Liturgical,  but  Extemporaneous. 
Hence,  whatever  necessity,  there  may  be  for 
easily  hearing  preaching,  it,  exists  with  still 
greater  emphasis  for  easily  hearing  prayer.  The 
preacher  may  be  loud  in  addressing  an  audience ; 
ho  who  prays  cannot  shout  in  addressing  the 
Almighty.  The  devotional  feeling  of  the  con- 
gregation is  seriously  disturbed  and  hindered, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  strain  the  ear  to  catch 
the  words  of  extemporaneous  prayer.  Where 
Liturgical  prayer  is  used,  familiarity  with  the 
prayers  that  the  preacher  reads  renders  it  much 
less  important  that  ho  should  be  articulately 
hoard.  Tims,  except  during  singing,  tho  con- 
gregation through  the  eiitire  service  are  dependent 
upon  hearing  the  words  of  the  minister.  (2) 
lUors/ap  is  not  choral,  but  Congregational.  No 
hymn,  chant,  or  anthem  is  sung  in  which  the 
congregation  does  nob  join.  The  idea,  very 
largely  realised  in  Union  Chapel,  is  that  the 
whole  congregation  shall  sing  from  music-books 
in  four-part  harmony.  The  choir,  technically 
so  called,  is  therefore  only  part  of  tho  singing 
congregation;  its  function,  is  simply  to  lead  it. 
It  should  therefore  be  in  it,  and  of  it — under  no 
circumstances  separated  from  it.  It  should  be  felt 
in  its  lead,  and  control  of  the  Congregational  song, 
but  not  seen  or  even  heard  apart  from  it.  Hence  ib 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  part  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  great  attainments  in  musical 
worship  of  the  present  congregation  are,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  this  arrange- 
ment,  and  could  not  be  realised  with  a separate 
choir  in  a choir  gallery;  for  which,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  the  congregation  listens.  Tlie 


choir  must  of  course  be  contiguous  to  the  organ, 
and  in  possible  communication  with  the  organist. 
If,  by  any  projection  of  the  manuals  of  the 
organ,  he  can  be  placed  in  front  of  them,  all  the 
better.  These  practical  requirements  of  Con- 
gregational services  are  so  essential,  that,  how- 
ever desirable  architectnral  congruity  and  artistic 
beauty  may  be,  they  must,  in  my  judgment,  be 
paramount.  Our  church  buildings  are  for  use, 
not  forthe  realisation  of  conventional  ideas,  which 
often  unfit  them  for  use. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE, 
AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  MODERN 

USE.* 

“It  were  indeed  to  be  wiabed  that  some  invariable 
standard  could  be  discovered,  whereby  to  decide  the  merit 
of  every  production  of  art.” — Week. 

“ In  truth,  wc  want  rather  art  than  stuff  to  satisfy  our 
greatest  fancies.” — Fueaet. 

It  is  now  well  understood  that  no  advance  in 
the  art  of  architecture  can  be  realised  by  ad- 
hering to  one  particular  order  or  style,  perfection 
must  be  sought  by  a careful  study  of  many  ex- 
amples, and  not  from  that  of  an  individual 
nature.  Stewart  tells  us,  “ that  imagination,  by 
a careful  study  of  nature,  employs  one  part  of 
her  works  to  correct  another,  and  collects  into  a 
single  ideal  object,  the  charms  that  are  scattered 
among  a multitude  of  realities.”  As  regard 
sculpture  and  painting,  this  method  of  proceeding 
has  always  been  the  rule  which  influenced  the 
ancient  artists  ; the  Greeks,  in  particular,  were 
eminently  successful  in  enforcing  this  point. 

The  several  examples  of  Classic  architecture 
vary  much  in  their  relative  proportions  ; tlio  art 
is  not  advanced  by  strictly  adhering  to  or  copying 
any  one  pattern;  the  architect  who  selects 
beauties  from  all,  and  avoids  peculiarities,  or  de- 
fects, will  best  advance  the  art.  It  requires 
great  caution  in  deciding  what  ought  to  be 
imitated. 

The  mind  of  an  architect  enriched  by  a 
profound  knowledge  of  all  the  works  of  ancient 
and  modern  art,  will  be  fruitful  in  proportion  to 
the  labour  and  care  bestowed  in  investigating 
them. 

Rejecting  the  works  of  past  ages,  and  ignoring 
all  precedent,  would  be  a retrograde  movement, 
and  actually  placing  each  generation  in  a state 
of  infancy.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  forcibly 
shown  that  real  genius  is  only  gained  by  build- 
ing on  the  past.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing. 

The  idea  of  constructing  buildings  to  last  for 
ever,  is  absurd ; but  I do  think  that  our  edifices 
should  be  so  built  as  to  last  long  enough  to 
educate  a few  succeeding  generations.  The 
triumphant  appeal  of  an  irishman,  a lover  of 
antiquity,  who,  in  urging  the  superiority  of  the 
old  architecture  over  tho  now,  said, — “ Where 
will  you  find  any  modem  building  that  has 
lasted  80  long  as  the  ancient?” — although  a 
bull,  was  not  so  bad. 

It  will  consequently  be  found  that  the  most 
successful  architects  were  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 
Exact  imitations  are  not  to  be  made;  the  archi- 
tect must  imitate  only  in  spirit ; and  the  know- 
ledge of  ancient  architecture,  which  is  diligently 
sought  in  early  days,  should  be  retained  through 
his  professional  career.  A settled  intercourse 
with  all  the  best  and  most  important  works  is 
thus  secured.  It  is  impossible  to  successfully 
design  unless  this  course  be  adopted. 

Au  architect,  when  designing,  should  always 
have  a master  at  his  elbow.  He  ought  to  con- 
suit  the  greatest  authority  in  each  style,  not  for 
the  sake  of  copying,  but  he  must  try  and  excel 
it.  If  be  falls  short  of  its  excellence,  he  will 
still  attain  a respectable  mediocrity. 

Greek  and  Roman  architecture  have  been 
both  studied  with  equal  application.  These  are 
not  practised  with  sufficient  regularity  by  the 
French, — or,  indeed,  the  English, — who  seldom 
or  never  know  either  grammar  or  architecture 
by  principles.  Although  classic  architecture  is 
not  the  prevailing  fashion,  still  it 

“ Mast  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  stand.'' 

CoWPEB. 

Alid  be  compared  to — 

" Flowers, 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow.” 

Miltox. 

Compositions,  rather  than  inventions,  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  architect;  the  heaven-born 
genius  only  can  produce  absolute  novelties.  No 
immortality  can  be  gained  by  producing  wild, 
new-fangled,  and  licentious  designs,  which  pro- 
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ceed  from  a morbid  thirst  of  creating  new 
objects  and  new  forms,  having  parts  without 
unity,  magnificence  without  order,  and  richness 
without  taste,  exciting  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
of  the  judicious,  and  the  applauses  of  an  un- 
thinking multitude. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  execution 
of  a work  in  valuable  materials,  such  as  bronze, 
brass,  or  the  riohest  and  most  variegated  polished 
marbles,  or  granites,  will  ever  supersede,  or  vio 
with,  the  more  precious  properties  of  true  taste, 
based  upon  proportion,  natural  form,  and  beauty, 
exhibited  in  mean  materials,  such  as  clay,  brick, 
plaster,  or  cement.  It  is  the  soul  or  mind  iu  tho 
work  that  should  claim  the  admiration,  and  not 
the  material. 

The  mixtures  of  styles  will  novor  create  a new 
andperfectstyleofarchitecture.  All  such  attempts 
have  signally  failed,  being  contrary  both  to  the 
principles  of  Nature  and  reason.  The  mule,  tho 
offspring  of  the  horse  and  ass,  may  be,  as  far  as 
regards  its  anatomical  construction,  as  perfect 
as  its  parents,  yet  in  form  and  proportiou  is  but 
a mongrel,  and  is  not  permitted  to  reproduce  its 
speoiea.  The  same  result  has  always  been  realised 
when  attempts  have  been  made  to  combino  Greek 
and  Gothic  architecture  iutbe  same  building. 

The  architect  of  the  period  will  also  not  pro- 
gress without  seeking  the  aid  of  positive  science, 
as  deduced  from  metaphysical  philosophy.  The 
origin  of  positive  science  has  been  traced  to 
philosophy,  and  with  much  reason,  as  “out  of 
evil  cometh  good.”  Thus,  astronomy  came  from 
astrology, — chemistry  from,  alchemy, — physio- 
logy from  auguries.  Tto  architect  must  steer 
clear  of  stylarianism,  as  the  relics  of  past  ages, 
although  advisable  to  study,  are  fast  disappearing 
before  tho  advancing  light  of  reason.  Tho 
current  of  knowledge  and  improvement  rushes 
on  so  strongly  that  they  who  hesitate  to  commit 
themselves  to  it  will  soon  be  left  behind,  aud 
servo  only  the  disgraceful  purpose  of  enabling 
us  to  measure  tho  force  and  rapidity  of  the 
stream.  By  science  the  architect  learns  to  con- 
trol ono  natural  power  by  another,  and  often  to 
guide  to  a salutary  end  that  which  appears  most 
threatening.  Thus  it  teaches  him  to  alter  the 
course  of  heaven’s  destructive  lightning,  to  stem 
the  power  of  water  so  that  it  may  serve  our 
purposes,  to  sway  tho  consuming  operations  of 
fire,  and  to  force  from  it  tho  most  important 
services.  The  revolutions,  places,  and  periods 
of  the  celestial  bodies  serve  him  for  distinguish, 
ing  times  and  seasons,  and  for  dividing  tho 
world  into  different  regions  ; the  meteors  afford 
him  prognostications  of  the  weather  ; the  winds 
sail  our  ships,  drive  our  mills,  and  move  other 
machines.  Empedocles’s  magic  was  only  the 
profound  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  whatever 
was  moat  abstruse  in  nature. 

Still,— 

“ Nature  and  art,  indeed,  have  hounds  assipn’d, 

Aud  only  forms  to  things,  not  beings,  give.” 

Fomfhet. 

In  the  works  of  nature  utility  appears  to  have 
been  the  primary  consideration,  and  beauty 
rather  a result  than  a first  cause;  as  Juvenal 
says,  “ Wisdom  and  nature,  are  they  not  the 
same  ?” 

In  designing  an  edifice,  the  plan  and  section 
ought  to  be  carefully  contrived  prior  to  the 
elevation,  the  latter  being  dependent  upon  the 
former.  The  peacock’s  plumage  would  ill 
become  a domestic  fowl  and  vice  versiX ; for  the 
same  reason  the  decorated  front  of  a palace 
would  ill  suit  that  of  a warehouse.  By  studying 
the  wonderful  formation  of  natural  objects,  tho 
architect  would  derive  more  instructive  know- 
ledge than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  buildings  of 
antiquity.  It  is  well  to  recollect  that  although 
au  architect  is  a designer  or  creator,  ho  has 
mental  materials  afforded  him,  not  only  from- 
antique  examples,  but  from  nature ; aud  after 
all  he  is  merely  a compiler  compared  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  who  formed  the  earth, 
which  was  “without  form  and  void.” 

A new  style  may  arise  from  the  constructional 
wants  of  the  present  or  a future  age,  but  can 
never  be  created  by  masking  new  buildings  with 
either  Classical  or  Mediaeval  ai’chitecture,  how- 
ever well  adapted  to  the  uses  of  former  periods, 
although  having  nothing  in  common  with  modern 
requirements. 

An  essayist  in  1625  urges  that  “ that  which  is 
past  is  gone  and  irrevocable,  aud  wise  men  have 
enough  CO  do  with  things  present  and  to  come; 
therefore  they  do  but  trifle  and  disturb  them- 
selves to  no  purpose  who  labour  iu  past  mat- 
ters.” Au  architect  cannot  endorse  the  above, 
as  tho  works  of  our  ance.®tors  are  full  of  instruc- 
tion. 
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New  styles  and  new  inventions  may  be  com- 
pared to  new  wine ; they  must  be  tested  by 
time  before  they  can  be  appreciated.  It  re- 
:iuir68  the  comparative  experience  of  ages  to 
Jetermine  what  is  most  durably  satisfactory  in 
iho  works  of  art, 

"And  only  likcB  what  death  has  made  divine." 

Bishop  Kennett,  who  formed  an  antiquarian 
snd  historical  library  for  a cathedral  church,  and 
leposited  it  in  Peterborough  Cathedral,  says 
‘ that  of  all  things  history  is  least  understood  by 
he  generality  of  mankind,  and,  what  is  very 
itrange,  people  are  for  the  moat  part  least  able 
o judge  of  the  history  of  their  own  times.  They 
lave  a partiality  to  one  aide  and  a prejudice  to 
mother;  they  have  their  presumptions  and  their 
'‘injections,  and,  like  some  distempered  heads, 
lave  a sight  so  uncertain  that  it  deceives  them 
aore  than  blindness  itself  could  do.” 

It  is  not  many  years  since  that  all  who  were 
inread  in  the  writings  of  Vitruvius  were  hardly 
loemed  worthy  to  rank  with  qualified  professors. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  regarding  the 
rigin  of  Grecian  architecture,  Vitruvius’s 
ouiantio  stories,  although  amusing,  require  no 
erious  refutation;  if  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
robiteoture  had  never  existed  our  attention 
light  have  been  arrested  by  trunks  of  trees 
uggesting  columns,  &c. 

Theliistory  of  architecture  has  still  to  be  written 

0 be  of  any  value  to  the  architect.  The  origin  of 
tie  Doric  order,  given  by  Sir  W.  Chambers  in  bad 
crspectivo,  as  derived  from  trunks  of  trees,  with 
At  stones  or  slates  on  the  top,  having  the  spaces 
etween  the  ends  of  the  joists  closed  with  clay, 
•ax,  &o.,  and  the  ends  of  the  joists  covered  with 
liu  boards,  out  in  the  manner  of  triglyphs,  is 
ot  only  improbable  and  absurd,  but  there 
. no  authority  for  anything  of  the  kind ; 
16  Greeks  borrowed  their  ideas  from  build- 
igs  of  stone,  nob  from  those  of  wood ; 
loy  simply  refined  and  reduced  to  order  the 
orks  of  former  ages;  this  they  accomplished 
ith  consummate  ability. 

It  has  been  recently  assorted  by  an  eminent 
’ohitect  in  his  lectures  at  tho  Iloyal  Academy, 
lab  Greek  architecture  was  in  the  main  of 
lOntaneouB  growth,  tho  Doric  being  strictly  and 
38olutoly  Greek,  It  was  universally  believed 
7 the  ancient  philosophers  that  insects  were 
lontaneously  generated  from  putrefying  sub- 
ancps,  an  opinion  now  only  maintained  by  un- 
formed  persons.  We  have  likewise  no 
lontancouB  creations  of  architecture. 

Art  did  not  spring  up  to  perfection,  but 
•adually  rose.  Tho  sculpture  of  Greece  was 
le  growth  of  years  until  Phidias  carried  it  to 
le  point  beyond  which  it  could  not  go. 

Egyptian  architecture  offered  to  the  Greeks 
any  ideas.  On  the  Egyptian  temple  may  be 
aced  the  germ  of  the  triglyph.  This  may  be 
son  in  the  entablature,  a series  of  six  reeds 
irallel  to  each  other  from  top  to  bottom,  i.  e. 
irpondicularly  and  placed  similarly  to  the  Greek 
iglypbs,  at  a certain  distance  apart.  The 
leds  are  convex,  so  are  the  drops  in  the  Greek, 
itruvius,  for  many  years  the  text-book  in  the 
oyal  Academy,  is  now  very  properly  repudiated ; 
though  the  oldest  professional  work  extant, 
is  exeedingly  incorrect  and  mostly  fabulous, 
he  origin  of  the  Corinthian  capital  may  be  cited 

1 one  instance,  among  others,  whose  type  may 
3 clearly  observed  in  many  of  the  Egyptian 
ipitals,  in  which  the  lotus  and  palm-tree  were 
led,  and  even  volutes  were  employed. 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  baa  shown,  in  his  " Ancient 
gyptians,”  vol.  hi,,  p.  310,  that  by  removing  the 
Oper  part  of  the  lotus-bud  capital,  and  bringing 
own  the  abacus,  it  presents  the  Grecian  Doric 
kpital.  Fluted  columns  were  also  used  by  the 
ijcient  Egyptians.  Sir  C.  Barry  noticed  poly, 
bnal  columns  of  sixteen  aides  in  a temple  at 
iluthias. 

I Assyria,  also,  supplied  the  Grecian  architect 
ith  brain  material,  not  in  wood,  but  in  stone; 
le  germ  of  the  honeysuckle,  Ionic  volute, 
ifiygonal  columns,  foliated  bosses,  &c.,  may  be 
limed. 

No  doubt,  in  primitive  times,  when  mankind 
Ired  in  woods,  upright  trunks  of  trees  were 
Inployed  to  form  huts,  with  large  beams  placed 
ii  tho  upward  trunks;  the  Greek  architects, 
)wever,  with  a knowledge  of  all  the  buildings 
t'  stone  in  Egypt  and  other  countries,  never 
J'uld  have  had  recourse  to  tho  huts  of  barbarians 
i|lr  their  ideas. 

r-  In  the  foregoing  paper  Gotbio  architecture 
not  included.  Architects  of  the  antique 
iihool  did  not  recognise  the  Gothic, — they 
9 noted  it ; of  course,  through  not  understanding 
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it,  lledimval  architecture  has  many  incongruities, 
seriously,  but  amusingly,  pointed  out  by  Evelyn  j 
he  terms  it  a certain  fantastical  and  licentious 
manner  of  building,  called  modern  or  Gothic; 
congestions  of  heavy,  dark,  melancholy,  and 
monkish  piles,  with  slender  and  misquine  pillars, 
with  trite  and  busy  carvings,  full  of  fret,  lame 
statues,  sharp  angles,  jetties,  lace,  and  other 
cut-work,  and  crinkle-crankle,  clumsy  buttresses, 
nonsense  insertions  of  various  marbles  imper- 
tinently placed,  turrets  and  pinnacles  thick-set 
with  monkeys  and  chymmras.  Although  not 
treating  of  this  style  of  architecture  on  the 
present  occasion,  nor  endorsing  Evelyn’s  very 
fiattering  description  of  it,  it  may  bo  observed 
that  tho  Classic  or  Antique  architecture  pos- 
sesses deformities  quite  equal  and  more  un- 
natural than  many  in  the  Gothic  style, — such  as 
centaurs,  satyrs,  ox-sculls,  termini,  &c.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Classic  and  Gothic  architecture, 
when  used,  can  be  rendered  more  beautiful  by 
tho  omission  of  the  above-named  vagaries. 

True  taste  or  beauty  in  design  cannot  exist 
in  a building  excessively  loaded  with  statues, 
canopies,  saints  in  niches,  emblems,  finials,  bas- 
reliefs,  flowers,  and  other  goi'geous  decorations, 
without  a foot  of  plain  surface  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  front. 

In  the  present  period  but  little  time  is  devoted 
to  study,  and  one  of  the  greatest  signs  of  its 
absence  is  the  growing  love  for  colour  in  lieu  of 
form.  The  first  ideas  of  beauty  are  derived 
from  colour, — in  infancy  the  mind  is  pleased 
with  brilliant  colouring  long  before  it  perceives 
form.  The  raw  countryman  is  delighted  with 
colours.  Addison  says,  “the  eye  takes  most 
delight  in  colours.”  Stewart  enforces  that 
“ from  the  admiration  of  colours  the  eye  gradually 
advances  to  that  of  form;  beginning  first  with 
such  as  are  moat  obviously  regular.  Hence  the 
pleasure  which  children,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, express  when  they  see  gardens  laid  out  after 
the  Dutch  manner;  and  hence  the  justness  of 
the  epithet,  childish  or  puerile,  which  is  com- 
monly  employed  to  characterise  this  species  of 
taste ; one  of  the  earliest  stages  of  it  progress, 
both  in  individuals  and  in  nations.”  Tho  same 
love  of  regular  forms,  and  of  uniform  arrange- 
ments, continues  to  influence  powerfully,  in  the 
maturity  of  reason  and  experience,  the  judgments 
we  pronounce  on  all  works  of  human  art,  where 
regularity  and  uniformity  do  not  interfere  with 
purposes  of  utility. 

Much  has  been  written  on  uniformity,  -and  it 
undoubtedly  is  a component  part  of  building. 
Togive  two  towers  to  achurob, one  containing  a 
belfry  and  the  other  a vacuum,  is  an  evident 
absurdity.  If  one  tower  be  placed  in  the  centre 
the  uniformity  is  preserved. 

Uniformity  has  always  been  considered  a sine 
qud  non  in  beauty.  A popular  poet  in  1736, 
says : — 

“Near  aome  fair  town  I'd  have  a private  seat. 

Built  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great; 

It  ahould  within  no  other  things  contain. 

But  what  are  useful,  neccasary,  plain  ; 

Methinhs  'tis  nauceoua,  and  I’d  ne’er  endure 
Tho  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture." 

This  uniformity,  considered  to  be  so  essential 
by  many,  has  been  denounced  by  a powerful 
writer.  True, — 

“ Stones  upon  stones  the  orator  has  piled 
With  swelling  words,  but  words  wifi  build  uo  walls,” 
Cbatinvs. 

This  writer’s  argument  is,  that  if  one  peirt 
always  answers  accurately  to  another  part,  it  is 
sure  to  be  a bad  building;  and  the  greater  and 
more  conspicuous  the  irregularities,  the  greater 
the  chances  are  that  it  is  a good  one.  Many 
edifices  on  the  Continent  prove  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  simplicity  and  uniformity  are 
incompatible  with  the  rich  diversity  of  Mediroval 
architecture.  In  some  buildings  the  symmetry 
is  destroyed  by  intentional  irregularities,  as  in 
Strasburg  Cathedral,, but  it  is  quite  an  exception 
to  the  general  practice.  In  Gothic  buildings 
generally  a severe  regularity  and  uniformity  is 
observed,  and  the  strictest  harmony  of  design 
may  be  traced  tbroughout  the  copious  and 
luxuriant  decorations.  Schlegel  asserts  that 
instances  of  intentional  neglect  of  symmetrical 
proportions  are  rare  exceptions;  for  Gothic 
architecture  is  no  less  governed  by  laws  of 
symmetry  than  that  of  the  Greeks. 

Finally,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  undoubted 
fact,  whatever  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary, 
that  uniformity  if  not  always  the  result  of 
utility,  is  closely  allied  to  beauty.  And  further 
that  a careful  observer  of  the  varied  works  of 
nature  will  not  hesitate  to  admit  this  as  a rule.  It 
has  been  wisely  said  by  Oersted,  that  the  re- 
membrance of  the  glorious  times  of  old,  and  the 
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hope  of  a richer  future,  are  all  the  present  age 
can  give  to  art ; but  dwelling  with  these  thoughts, 
apart  from  external  influences,  tho  knowledge 
of  the  beautiful  may  yet  be  guarded  in  some 
faithful  hearts,  and  though  no  living  chords 
may  now  respond  to  theirs,  time  must  at  length 
give  a new  impulse  to  the  soul,  and  sublimity 
and  beauty  once  more  become  attainable. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DRAWING, 
GEOMETRY,  AND  COLOUR,  AS  TAUGHT 
AMONGST  THE  HINDOOS. 


EDINBURGH  ARCIITTECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  held  in 
the  rooms,  37,  George-street,  a paper  was 
read  by  Alex.  Hunter,  M.D,,  on  “Tho  Principles 
of  Drawing,  Geometry,  and  Colour  as  taught 
amongst  the  Hindoos.”  Geometry,  said  tho 
reader,  has  been  cultivated  for  many  centuries 
in  India,  both  among  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans 
as  a branch  of  science  as  well  as  a necessary 
element  nf  education.  Tho  theory  as  well  as  the 
practice  has  been  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
educated  natives,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
it  has  been  taught,  not  so  much  in  schools  as  in 
; the  domestic  circle,  prove  that  geometry  has  bad 
an  importance  assigned  to  it  in  former  times 
by  enlightened  minds  who  foresaw  that  it  might 
bo  mado  the  means  of  improving  the  taste  and 
diverting  it  to  tho  study  of  simple  and  beautiful 
forms.  The  mode  of  teaching  geometry  to 
children  is  very  simple  and  impressive,  and  the 
materials  employed  are  of  the  cheapest.  A 
Hindoo  child  is  first  taught  to  draw  with  tho 
points  of  the  fingers  on  the  floor  covered  with 
sand  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch.  The  sur- 
face of  the  sand  is  made  level  with  a straight 
piece  of  wood  or  a piece  of  split  bamboo.  Dots 
or  depressions  are  first  made  in  the  sand  with  the 
points  of  the  fingers  held  at  certain  distances, 
the  thumb,  fore,  and  little  fingers  being  generally 
employed  as  the  compasses.  At  first  the  eye  is 
accustomed  to  judge  of  distances  by  the  position 
of  dots, — tho  next  step  is  to  connect  these  dots  by 
straight  lines, — then  to  draw  straight  lines  regu- 
larly  between  the  dots, — then  to  prolong  those 
lines  till  they  meet  beyond  the  dots.  Square 
forms  are  usually  selected  as  being  the  easiest 
for  a child  to  draw,  and  more  attention  is  be- 
stowed on  educating  and  accustoming  the  eye  to 
judge  of  distances  than  in  drawing  perfectly 
straight  lines.  At  first  plain  squares  are  drawn 
preserving  the  dots;  then  various  combinations 
of  the  square,  vertically,  horizontally,  or  diagon- 
ally arranged.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
pressive  way  of  teaching  the  various  uses  and 
combinations  of  the  square,  and  of  educating  tho 
eye  to  judge  of  its  relative  size  and  value  for 
filling  given  spaces,  as  it  can  be  seen  at  a glance, 
and  without  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  which  squares  are  large  and  which  small. 
The  multiplicity  and  variety  of  these  pat- 
terns in  which  the  square  forms  the  basis  aro 
very  instructive.  This  system  of  instruction  has 
the  advantage  of  explaining  itself,  without  being 
perplexing  or  intricate,  and  of  accustoming  the 
child  to  draw  lines  in  a bold,  free  way  from  the 
shoulder  and  not  from  the  wrist,  as  in  our 
systems  of  drawing.  Tho  patterns  are  usually 
drawn  at  first  from  18  in.  to  2 ft.  in  length,  so 
that  each  square  would  vary  from  3 in.  to  4 in. 
After  a facility  of  drawing  them  with  single 
lines  baa  been  acquired,  they  are  done  on  a 
larger  scale  with  double  lines  with  the  fore  and 
little  fingers.  Curved  lines  are  then  added  to 
complete  the  border  of  the  pattern.  The  square 
is  looked  upon  by  the  Hindoos  as  the  most  im- 
portant geometrical  form,  and  the  basis  upon 
which  the  measurements  of  their  designs  and 
patterns  are  to  be  laid  down.  These  illustrations 
may  have  a special  interest,  as  they  were  drawn 
by  the  Hindoos  themselves,  and  many  of  them 
had  been  in  use  in  families  from  whom  they  were 
purchased  as  the  ordinary  patterns  in  daily  use 
in  Hindoo  families.  They  hardly  deserve  the 
name  of  drawing  lessons,  as  there  is  both  a 
religious  and  a caste  importance  attached  to 
them,  for  the  different  trades  and  occupations 
of  the  Hindoos  are  indicated  by  the  patterns 
which  are  drawn  in  white  on  the  road  in  front 
of  tho  houses.  In  some  families  there  are  as 
many  as  1,200  patterns  in  use,  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally the  boast  of  the  women  who  draw  them, 
that  they  can  go  on  for  three  years  giving  a new 
pattern  every  day.  The  name  given  to  this 
kind  of  pattern  in  Southern  India  is  Moghoo,  and 
when  girls  are  about  to  be  married,  one  of  the 
tests  of  her  domestio  education  is  the  number 
of  these  patterns  which  she  can  draw.  There 
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some  eeuse  in  tliis,  for  it  is  an  index  of 
thQ  care  that  has  been  bestowed  on  her  domestic 
education,  and  a proof  to  her  neighbours  that  she 
has  been  taught  to  clean  the  house,  and  to  say  her 
morning  prayers  to  her  preserving  or  her  destroy- 
ing deity.  Amongst  the  Buddhists  and  tlie  Early 
Hindoos  the  square  was  supposed  to  be  typical 
of  the  solidity  of  the  earth ; the  triangle,  of 
fire  3 the  circle,  of  the  sea  or  water ; and  the 
crescent,  of  air.  To  these  the  later  Buddhists 
added  a fifth  element,  or  the  winds,  represented, 
in  some  instances,  by  a pyramid  with  turned-up 
points,  as  seen  in  many  of  the  pagodas  of  Bnrmah 
and  China,  and  in  a few  of  India.  But  to  return 
to  the  square  and  its  uses  as  applicable  to  orna- 
mental jjurposes.  The  Hindoo  child  is  taught  to 
examine  and  to  reproduce  for  itself,  and  to  attach 
some  meaning  to  each;  for  instance,  in  several 
of  these  patterns  we  see  a central  square,  with 
numerous  others  arranged  about  it  in  pleasing 
combinations,  each  squai’e  touching  the  next, 
but  the  idea  of  solidity  or  continuity  destroyed, 
and  an  approach  to  decoration  given  by  the  mere 
arrangement  of  a few  straight  lines  within 
squares.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
that  the  ideas  for  some  of  these  patterns  have 
been  suggested  by  bamboo  mats,  others  by  grass 
mats,  and  a fow  by  cloth  weaving.  After  a 
facility  cf  drawing  in  sand,  square  forms,  and 
patterns  of  simple  combinations  of  straight 
lines  has  been  acquired,  the  child  is  taught  to 
draw  them  on  the  cleanly-washcd  mud  floor  or  on 
the  stone  steps  at  the  door ; but  the  style  of 
drawing  differs  materially  from  the  methods  fol- 
lowed in  Europe.  A little  chalk  or  chunam  in 
tine  powder  is  held  in  half  a cocoanut-shell,  and 
the  points  of  the  fingers  are  dipped  into  it.  A 
succession  of  dots  is  laid  down  to  mark  the  lead, 
ing  parts  of  the  pattern,  the  lines  of  which  are 
drawn  by  sprinkling  the  powdered  chalk,  and 
not  by  drawing  with  a point  as  we  do.  In  this 
way  a steady  band  and  a bold  freedom  of  style 
are  acquired,  which  are  frequently  carried  to  great 
perfection  in  after-life  by  both  Hindoo  men  and 
women  when  designing  patterns  forweaving.  In 
order  to  make  the  patterns  more  attractive  to 
children,  various  simple  bnt  cheap  and  tasteful 
modes  of  combining  odours  with  the  drawing 
and  geometry  are  had  recourse  to.  One  of  the 
most  common  methods  is  to  fill  up  the  squares 
or  spaces  with  coloured  powders,  and  either  to 
trim  np  the  lines  of  junction  with  a split  and 
pointed  bamboo,  or  to  pull  some  flowers  to  pieces, 
and  to  arrange  the  petals  along  the  sides  of  the 
squares,  so  as  to  hide  the  inequalities  3 for  this 
purpose  the  flowers  of  the  white  jessamine  are 
most  frequently  selected  3 sometimes  the  yellow 
jessamine  is  nsed.  The  coloured  powders  used  for 
filling  up  the  spaces  are  natural  ochres  for  the 
reds,  yellows,  browns,  and  purples,  mixed  with 
chunam  to  give  brightness.  When  the  following 
colours  are  used,  — turmeric,  king’s  yellow, 
orange  and  yellow,  chromates  of  lead,  or  red 
lead, — the  materials  with  which  they  are  mixed 
are  arrowroot  or  starch.  When  delicate  blues  or 
lakes  are  employed,  the  material  with  which 
they  are  mixed  is  kaolin  or  porcelain  earth. 
The  object  of  using  these  different  substances 
with  particular  colours  is  to  avoid  the  chemical 
action  of  the  lime  on  some  of  the  colours  w'ben 
applied  to  a wet  floor.  This  shows  a consider- 
able knowledge  of  chemistry.  It  will  also  be 
remarked  that  the  colours  are  at  first  used  in 
their  purity,  and  the  chalk,  kaolin,  or  starch  is 
added  to  brighten  the  effect.  In  this  simple  but 
ingenious  way  great  numbers  of  patterns  are 
produced.  The  use  of  secondary  colours,  as 
green,  purple,  and  orange,  is  taught  by  simply 
washing  the  floor  after  it  has  been  coloured  with 
the  three  primaries — red,  blue,  and  yellow.  The 
effects  of  the  tertiary  colours, — russet,  in  which 
the  red  predominates  5 olive,  in  which  the  blue  5 
and  citron,  in  which  the  yellow  is  in  excess  of  the 
other  two,  are  often  very  beautiful  when  these  are 
interspersed  with  other  colours.  On  looking 
over  a number  of  these  patterns,  it  will  be 
remarked  that  blue  is  used  very  sparingly,  and 
always  of  a very  tender  shade,  and  that  its  place 
is  often  supplied  by  a grey  3 that  white  and  black 
arc  chiefly  employed  in  thin  lines  or  partitions 
between  colours,  and  seldom  as  principal  masses. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  the 
effects  produced  by  these  colours,  flowers  and 
green  leaves  on  the  mud  floor  are  far  brighter 
than  can  be  produced  in  an  illustration.  It  is 
customary  to  wet  the  floor  with  rice  water  before 
spriokling  the  colours.  As  yet  the  natives  of 
India  have  seen  very  lictle  of  the  fine  arts  beyond 
a few  busts,  aud  statues,  and  bronzes  of  our 
Indian  celebrities,  aud  these  not  always  by  our 
best  artists.  The  works  of  Chantrey,  Foley, 


and  Weekes  have  riveted  their  attentions  but 
there  are  others  of  our  townsmen,  as  Brodie, 
Lawson,  Clark  Stanton,  Webster,  and  the  two 
Stephensons,  who  are  rising,  or  have  already 
risen,  to  eminence.  Let  ns  try  to  pnt  some  of 
the  best  works  of  these  and  such  like  artists 
before  the  Hindoos,  and  if  we  assist  their  own 
modellers  and  sculptors  to  produce  similar  works 
of  their  own  countrymen,  wo  shall  be  doing  a 
service  to  India  by  helping  them  to  throw  aside 
some  of  their  prejudices  of  caste,  and  tbeirmore 
degrading  sculptural  obscenities.  Art  in  India 
was  far  grander  and  purer  2,000  years  ago,  or 
during  the  early  Buddhist  period,  and  there  are 
sculptures  still  in  fine  preservation,  from  having 
been  carved  in  granite,  that  show  proofs  of  a 
careful  study  of  chaste  and  simple  nature.  In 
order  to  make  art  telling  in  India,  we  must 
teach,  them  to  make  it  profitable,  aud  if  possible 
cheap,  for  there  are  bub  few  patrons  of  real  art 
in  India.  Some  of  the  lectures  on  art  industry 
which  I delivered  in  Edinburgh  last  year  touched 
the  hearts  and  the  sympathies  of  some  of  our 
townsmen.  I trust  that  this  year  more  may 
be  inclined  to  come  forward  to  help  on  the 


AllCHITECTUBE  AND  LANDSCAPE.* 
Buildings  placed  on  the  side  or  slope  of  a 
hill  are  susceptible  of  rather  different  treatment 
from  those  on  a summit.  There  is  not  so  much 
room  for  boldness,  for  the  building  is,  as  Dugald 
Dalgetty  would  have  said,  “slighted  or  over- 
crowded” by  the  bill,  aud  in  general  a square 
low  form  seems  the  most  suitable  for  hill-side 
architecture.  This  is  especially  the  case  where 
the  hill  forms  a tolerably  regular  slope,  in  which 
case  the  form  of  a rather  horizontal  building 
forms  a kind  of  break  or  parenthesis  in  the 
slope  when  viewed  in  profile.  An  instance  is 
shown  in  the  view  of  the  summer-house  of 
the  Villa  Madama,  taken  from  Percier  and 
Fontaine’s  “Maisons  de  Plaisance”;  and  in 
Turner’s  “View  of  Jlailleraie,”  where  the  white 
house,  terminating  tbo  long  slope  of  the  hill, 
really  the  point  of  the  picture.  Irregular 
groups  of  buildings  on  a hill-side  are  nearly 
always  pleasing,  and  are  a favourite  incident 
with  Turner,  as  in  his  view  of  Greville,  and  in 
a very  effective  sketch  in  the  “ Liber  Studiorum,” 
which  I have  not  unfortunately  bad  time  to  copy. 
But  single  buildings  in  such  a situation  are 
generally  best  kept  long  and  low  in  outline  5 and 
while  a building  on  the  summit  of  a hill  seems 
to  demand  some  sorb  of  cupola  or  finish,  by  way 
of  crowning  the  edifice,  on  the  side  of  a hill  this 
is  lost  and  is  not  needed,  as  the  building  never 
suggests  itself  as  a final  point  in  the  composition, 
but  only  as  an  incident  en  passant.  An  instance 
of  a remarkably  picturesque  terminal  building 
on  a hill  summit,  varied  in  skyline  and  yet  quite 
sufficiently  solid  and  massive  for  the  position,  is 
given  in  the  sketch,  from  a photograph  of  a 
palace  at  Ciutra. 

Buildings  on  a flat  and  nndiversified  plain 
present  little  for  remark,  as  the  architecture  in 
such  a case  has  it  all  its  own  way,  so  to  say,  and 
the  only  thing  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  site  is  to  take  care  that  the  building 
has  sufficiently  elevated  features  to  compensate 
for  the  low  level  of  the  site  aud  the  want  of  a 
position  of  vantage  to  see  it  from,  and  to  enable 
it  bo  be  seen  at  a considerable  distance.  This  is 
in  regard  to  a wide  plain  out  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  mountains ; but  in  a low  site  surrounded 
by  hills  the  case  is  very  different.  A certain 
elevation  is  still  necessary,  bub  it  is  useless  for 
the  architect  to  think  of  competing  with  the 
mountains,  though  I know  one  or  two  cases 
where  this  has  manifestly  been  attempted  (in 
regard  to  massiveness  of  scale  and  general  pro- 
portinate  size  I mean),  and  his  best  chance  of  a 
pleasing  eflTect  in  such  a site  is  to  accept  the 
humble  position  in  which  he  finds  himself  in  re- 
gat'd  to  nature,  and  to  give  to  his  building  that 
appearance  of  simplicity  and  repose  which  will 
cause  its  position  of  retirement  under  the 
shadow  of  the  protecting  hill  to  appear  per- 
fectly natural  and  suitable.  In  the  case,  again, 
of  a country  neither  absolutely  flat  nor  bordered 
by  hills,  but  varied  by  tolerably  uniform  and 
gentle  undulations,  a long  horizontal  treatment 
of  building  will  be  effective,  as  affording  a kind 
of  definite  line  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  amid  the 
wavy  and  uncertain  contour  of  the  landscape. 
This  I think  it  is  which  gives  a charm  and  a 
suitability  lo  such  a symmetrical  horizontal 
bnilding  as  the  Villa  Albani,  backed  as  it  is  by 


• By  Mr.  H.  H.  Stathum.  See  p.  986,  ante. 


an  undulating  country  of  no  particularly  marked 
character  in  one  respect  or  another. 

The  combination  of  architecture  with  a 
wooded  country  seems  a more  complicated 
matter  for  consideration  than  the  two  previous 
conditions  3 partly  perhaps  because  wo  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  trees  such  a multi- 
tudinous idea  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
species, andthe  endlessly, varyinglines  and  breaks 
of  contour  which  they  produce.  Yet  by  ono  of 
the  most  respectable  authorities  on  such  sub- 
jects, the  matter  is  condensed  into  a very  few 
words.  Repton,  in  bis  work  on  landscape 
gardening,  says  that  from  a landscape-gardener’s 
pointof  view  there  are  only  two  styles  of  archi- 
tectnre,  the  horizontal  and  the  pe’iyendictdar,  or 
Grecian  and  Gothic  3 unless,  he  adds,  we  may 
name  a third  under  the  head  of  the /aniasiir,  or, 
as  it  may  be  called,  the  Chinese.  The  worthy 
gentleman  means  what  we  should  now  call  “ tea- 
garden”  architecture,  still  preserved  in  many  of 
our  parks.  His  views  about  architecture,  if  we 
consider  them  in'detail,  are  certainly  old-fashioned, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  good  aenso  and  good  taste 
in  Repton,  and  many  of  his  suggestions  are  very 
well  worth  considering  in  the  present  day.  Pro- 
ceeding with  his  simplification  theory,  he  classes 
trees  also  into  two  main  divisions,  the  round  aud 
thepointed.  As  to  the  relation  between  these  and 
the  two  styles  of  architecture,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  “ trees  of  a pointed  or  conic  shape  have  a 
beautiful  effect  with  Grecian  architecture ; 
though  an  association  with  the  ideas  of  Italian 
painting,  where  we  often  see  Grecian  buildings 
blended  with  firs  and  cypresses,  may  also  have 
some  influence  on  the  mind.”  There  is  no  doubt 
that  association  of  this  kind  does  influence  us 
very  much  in  such  matters  5 so  much  that  it  is 
not  easy  always  to  disenrainate  between  the 
result  of  association  and  that  of  unbiased 
judgment.  But  I am  inclined  to  think 
Repton’s  decision  is  a perfectly  reasonable  one, 
and  that  trees  of  a vertical  tendency  and  of  a 
tolerably  symmetrical  character  of  growth  do 
blend  well  with  a horizontal  building.  At  all 
events,  I think  it  quite  clear  that  they  do  notgo 
well  with  a vertical  one  ; they  confuse  and 
weaken  its  effect.  Repton’s  necessary  conclu-, 
sion  is,  of  course,  that  Gothic  buildings  go  with 
round  forms  of  trees,  because,  he  says,  “ they 
have  a varied  skyline,  and  hence  are  pecnliarly 
suited  to  sites  where  the  shape  of  the  ground 
hides  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  while  its 
roofs  are  relieved  by  trees  whose  forms  contrast 
with  those  of  the  Gothic  outline.”  We  do  not 
in  the  present  day  (at  least,  I hope  very  few  of 
us)  go  about,  dropping  a Grecian  building  on  to 
the  country  here,  and  a Gothic  one  there,  just 
as  fancy  and  the  nature  of  the  site  may  deterJ 
mine;  but  in  their  essential  meaning,  these 
remarks,  if  true,  are  as  true  now  as  when  they 
were  written.  Further  on  we  find  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  combination  of  the  house  with 
landscape  which  are  quite  refreshing  : — “ When 
the  lawns,  the  woods,  and  the  water,  and  the 
general  face  of  the  surrounding  country  are 
on  BO  extensive  a scale,  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving the  same  characteristics  is  by  extending 
the  plan  of  the  bouse  also;  and  bow  can  this  be 
effected  unless  we  adopt  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture  ? In  Grecian  or  modern  buildings 
it  has  been  considered  an  essential  part  of  the 
plan  to  conceal  all  the  subordinate  appendages 
of  the  mansion.  Gothic  enables  us  to  use  these 
in  extending  the  design.”  Now,  though  the 
dear  old  man’s  notion  of  Gothic  would  pro- 
bably horrify  must  of  us,  yet  there  is  excellent 
sense  and  true  perception  of  architectural 
treatment  in  this.  Repton  illustrates  this  by 
the  view  of  Bayham,  which  I have  copied, 
where  he  points  out  how  the  size  and  extent  of 
the  buildings,  which  are  formed  round  a large 
quadrangle,  are  clearly  traceable  through  the 
contours  of  the  foliage,  and  thus  the  idea  of 
largeness  and  extent  is  conveyed  which  could 
never  have  been  obtained  had  the  house  been 
combined  into  a single  block,  and  the  oHicos 
planted  out  of  sight.  Indeed,  upon  this  system, 
formerly  so  universal,  and  still  practised  to  a 
great  extent,  of  planting  the  offices  out  of  sight, 
Repton  is  sarcastic,  saying  that  he  has  often 
been  required  to  plant  trees  for  this  purpose, 
which,  during  tbo  lifetime  of  the  architect  and 
the  owner,  never  do  conceal  the  offices,  and  which, 
in  the  lives  of  their  successors,  always  have  to 
be  cut  down,  to  give  a free  circulation  of  air  to 
the  buildings.  One  other  remark  is  worth 
quoting,  viz.,  that  “ no  form  of  building,  as  a 
rule,  looks  so  lueignificaut  in  a landscape,  in 
proportion  to  its  actual  size,  as  a cube,”  a 
fact  which  I have  had  occasion  to  verify  myself 
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ill  an  instance  I sliall  mention,  and  which  is 
owing  to  that  form  presenting  nothing  to  lend 
the  eye  in  any  one  direction,  of  length,  breadth, 
or  height.  lie  adds  very  pithily  that  sym- 
metry  may  make  an  extensive  building  look 
“ small ; irregularity  will  make  a small  building 
look  large.”  In  referring  to  Ilepton,  I have  pur- 
posely avoided  alluding  to  anything  connected 
with  landscape  gardening,  which  is  the  main 
subject  of  his  work,  because  iny  object  in  this 
paper  was  to  speak  of  arciiitecturo  only  in  its 
connexion  with  natural  landscape  in  its  widest 
sense.  But  I would  advise  those  interested  on 
the  matter  to  look  up  Ilepton  : allowing  for  the 
difference  in  the  architectural  insight  and  know- 
ledge in  his  day,  they  will  find  a great  deal  that 
is  both  sensible  and  suggestive.  He  was  the 
acknowledged  authority  in  his  own  dayj  and 
one  of  the  most  amnsing  chapters  in  Jane 
Austen’s  best  story,  “ Mansfield  Park,”  describes 
a dinner-table  discussion  as  to  the  beautifying 
of  a mansion  and  grounds,  in  which  ” Mr. 
Bepton”  is  frequently  referred  to  as  con- 
stituting the  court  of  final  appeal.  The  prin- 
ciples he  advocates,  and  which  in  the  main,  I 
think,  are  correct,  -would  lead,  however,  to  the 
conclnsion  that  Greek  architecture  cannot  well 
bp  assimilated  with  rounded  and  irregular 
foliage  forma ; which  I should  scarcely  adopt; 
indeed,  though  I fear  I am  about  to  draw  upon 
myself  tlie  contempt  of  the  majority  of  my 
audience,  I must  confess  that  I never  see  the 
open  colonnades  in  Hyde  Park  gates,  and  the 
trees  in  the  park  through  them,  without  being 
pleased  with  the  efleot ; and  hero,  I think,  is 
again  the  condition  of  contrast  of  line ; the 
symmetrical  grace  of  the  Greek  “order”  with 
the  unaymmetrical  grace  of  the  living  foliage. 
As  a combination  of  another  kind  may  be  noted 
the  eflect  of  the  large,  heavy,  dark  forms  of  the 
yew-trees  in  the  Hampton  Court  gardens,  with 
the  palace  as  a background,  of  which  I made  a 
sketch  just  as  a kind  of  reminder.  The  trees 
might  have  a better  architectural  background 
(with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Stevenson),  but  the 
general  effect  is  the  same,  and  may  stand  as  an 
illustration  of  the  combination  of  conical  trees 
with  a heavy  mass  of  horizontal  architecture ; 
the  cone  form  is  not  acute  or  strongly  marked,  to 
bo  sure,  but  the  character  of  the  foliage  is  spiky, 
not  rounded.  The  question  as  to  the  character 
of  trees  which  ally  themselves  best  with  a 
building,  however,  really  depends  very  much  on 
whether  we  consider  it  in  regard  to  natural 
scenery  or  to  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
garden  effect.  In  the  latter  case  the  trees  are 
planted  in  some  more  or  less  symmetrical  rela- 
Lion  to  the  building,  and  really  become  a portion 
lof  the  architectural  effect;  and  perhaps  Hamp. 
(ton  Court  comes  more  under  this  category.  The 
consideration  of  this  is,  however,  as  I observed, 
out  of  my  present  subject. 

1 If  wo  consider  architecture  in  its  relation  to 
'.the  Bca  and  to  sea-coast  eflect,  there  cannotjbe  a 
tebadow  of  a doubt  to  what  form  of  expression 
lin  building  the  aim  of  the  architect  should  be 
directed.  In  all  our  associations  the  sea  is  con- 
nected with  ideas  of  power,  grandeur,  or  of  a 
desolating  fury  of  the  elements  j and  in  many 
of  the  finest  coast  scenes  the  facts  tally  with 
the  associations  for  a considerable  part  of  the 
lyear  at  least.  The  whole  expression  of  a bnild- 
jng  to  face  the  sea  should  be  one  of  stern  power 
and  solidity.  It  should  have  the  air  of  being 
rooted  and  buttressed  in  the  rock,  beyond  all 
fear  of  being  shaken  or  threatened  by  the 
invasion  of  the  winds  and  waves.  To  my  think- 
ling,  the  architect  could  hardly  have  a commission 
more  calculated  to  stimulate  his  enthusiasm  for 
(the  more  poetical  side  of  bis  profession  than  the 
command  to  place  upon  a site  overlooking  the 
open  ocean  a building  which  should  be  in  keep- 
ing with  such  a position.  All  the  grander  and 
more  monumental  effects  of  architecture,  which 
inodern  life  seldom  gives  occasion  for,  and  even 
scorns  as  involving  useless  expenditure,  are  here 
inot  only  permissible  to  him,  but  are  actually  the 
irequired  elements  of  success  in  his  undertaking. 

1 He  has  a right,  by  the  very  conditions  of  the 
iproblcm,  to  be  liberal  in  the  thickness  and 
I massiveness  of  his  masonry,  tojdiscard  all  pretti. 
iiuess  and  trivial  ornamentation,  to  reduce  the  eirea 
iof  his  window  openings,  to  give  to  his  walls  that 
thread  expanse  of  solid  stone  which  shall  seem  as 
<|iinpervioua  to  all  buffetinga  of  the  wind  laden 
i with  the  salt  sea  spray,  as  is  the  rock  itself;  he 
■has  to  realise  the  fine  line  of  the  poet- 
llaureate,  where  he  likens  one  of  his  heroes  to  a 
rtower ; — 

t " That  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow." 

ri  The  painters  are  emphaticallj'  with  ns  on  this 


point.  Look  at  the  stylo  of  building  which 
Turner  seeks  for  to  heighten  the  effect  of  some 
wild  coast  scene,  as  in  the  one  named  from 
Pembroke  Cnstlc.  Imagine,  for  a moment, 
the  outline.?  of  Eton  College,  which  (though  not 
much  in  the  way  of  architecture,  strictly  judged), 
plays  its  part  so  pleasingly  as  an  ingredient  in 
that  quiet  evening  river  scene — imagine  it  trans- 
ferretl  to  the  scene  of  Pembroke  Castle.  The 
impression  is  that  it  would  be  gone  in  a moment. 
It  is  vexatious  to  think  that  (partly  owing,  I 
suppose,  to  the  nomadic  or  intermittent  nature 
of  sea.side  populations),  sea-side  architecture  in 
general  is  marked  by  so  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  characteristics  I have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe — that  sea-side  houses  are  commonly  the 
type  of  all  that  is  sham  and  rickety — and  that 
ou  a visit  to  any  place  renowned  for  its  fine 
coast  scenery,  where  there  are  not  old  remains, 
the  certainty  (almost)  is  that  the  only  building 
we  shall  find  there  in  keeping  with  the  feeling 
of  the  scenery  will  be  the  lighthouse. 

In  inland  sites,  water  is  a most  valuable  as- 
sistant and  adjunct  t(J  architectnre,  lighting  it 
up  and  reflecting  its  features  under  new  con- 
ditions of  tone  and  shading ; so  much  so  that  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  that  more  frequent 
effort  has  not  been  made  to  bring  artificial  water 
into  sufficiently  close  combination  with  building 
to  produce  a united  effect  as  one  composition. 
Of  course,  sanitary  consideratious  come  in  here, 
which  often  interfere  sadly  with  the  picturesque. 
We  cannot  very  well  erect  buildings  in  the 
middle  of  a stream ; bub  how  picturesque  they 
might  be  when  so  treated,  we  may  gather  from 
the  instance  of  Pfalz  Castle,  which  I take  from  a 
small  engraving  in  Mr.  Seddon’s  “Rambles  in 
the  Rhino  Provinces.”  River  banks,  however, 
are  not,  in  any  sense,  unsatisfactory  architec- 
tural sites  (unless  very  low),  and  there  is  some- 
thing very  pleasing  and  suggestive  in  seeing 
the  course  of  a river  marked  by  the  varied 
outlines  of  snccessive  buildings  on  its  banks. 
In  the  case  of  merely  ornamental  architec. 
ture,  monuments,  &c.,  a combination  with 
water  might  very  often  be  resorted  to  with  great 
effect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  monument  in  the 
centre  of  the  circular  water  in  Bushey  Park, 
which  is  a trumpery  thing  in  itself,  but  which, 
as  I saw  it  the  other  day  completely  reflected  in 
calm  water,  backed  by  the  splendid  rich  autumn 
tints  of  the  trees  repeated  in  the  reflection,  con- 
tributed to  an  effect  which  was  worth  re- 
membering. 

Ko  architectural  object  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  landscape  as  a tower.  In  a flat  country 
it  is  invaluable  as  an  addition  to  the  landscape, 
and  is  itself  then  in  the  moat  favourable  situa- 
tion for  effect.  But  it  is  not  ineffective  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  hills,  provided  they  are  not  so 
near  or  on  so  large  a scale  as  to  dwarf  it. 
Turner,  in  bis  “ Salisbury,”  gives  great  effect  to 
the  spire  by  taking  a view  which  causes  it  just 
to  break  the  line  of  the  hill  behind,  evidently 
with  intention  ; and  in  his  remarkably  effective 
view  of  Hai’fleur,  the  great  spire,  'white  in  the 
light,  is  rather  aided  in  effect  than  otherwise  by 
the  sloping  lines  of  the  hills  to  the  right.  These, 
and  other  instances  in  Turner,  would  suggest 
that,  under  such  conditions,  a tower  and  spire 
should  be  so  placed  that,  from  the  best  point  for  a 
view  of  them,  they  should  appear  to  overtop  the 
hills,  and  break  upon  the  sky.  In  speaking  of 
towers,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Claude,  in  bis 
architectural  subjects,  almost  always  places  in 
some  part  of  his  picture  a plain,  hea-vy,  round 
tower,  as  a kind  of  foil  or  contrast  to  his 
columnar  or  Renaissance  architecture.  Turner 
seeks  for  contrast  in  his  tower  subjects,  but  he 
seeks  for  it  in  light  and  shadow  ; and  where 
he  has  two  objects  of  this  kind,  of  about  the 
same  size  and  importance,  he  almost  always 
puts  one  of  them  in  light  and  the  other  in 
shadow.  The  original  sketch  in  the  “ Liber 
Studiorum”  for  the  “Greenwich”  picture  in 
the  National  Gallery,  is  an  instance  of  this,  and 
the  two  spires  in  “ Coventry.”  Since  it  became 
my  fortune  to  live  almost,  I may  say,  under  the 
towers  of  Westminster,  I have  been  constantly 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  this  effect;  these  two 
towers,  at  either  end  of  the  Westminster  Palace, 
seem  to  have  all  kinds  of  expressions  as  dif- 
ferent lights  fall  on  them  ; and  you  may  step 
out  and  find  the  Victoria  Tower  clad  in  purple 
and  fine  gold,  resplendent  and  glowing,  while  the 
Clock-tower  wears  an  almost  threatening  aspect ; 
turn  a moment  after,  and,  behold,  the  scene  is 
changed,  and  the  Clock-tower  is  all  glitter,  and 
its  prouder  neighbour  has  relapsed  into  gloom. 
If,  then,  the  aspiring  architect  has  the  rare  good 
fortune  of  having  to  erect  anything  largo  enough 


to  have  two  towers,  let  him  keep  them  sufficiently 
apart  to  afford  room  for  this  varied  play  of 
Heaven’s  light  upon  them,  this  constant  poetry  of 
architectural  expression.  I cannot  quit  this  sub- 
ject without  remarking  on  the  interest  and  charm 
of  the  various  views  of  the  Victoria  Tower  which 
you  get  in  coming  clown  the  Thames,  from  Putney 
or  Chelsea.  It  is  worth  while  to  go  a little  way 
up  the  river  to  watch  the  effect  of  this  tower  na 
you  come  down  again,  and  the  varied  aspects 
and  perspective  positions  which  it  assumes. 

Few  things  in  architectural  effect  are  more 
striking  than  the  use  often  made  of  towers  in  the 
Mediccval  French  chateaux,  where  the  dwelliug 
part  of  the  chateau  is  placed  on  a high  rock  or 
plateau,  and  the  tower  seems  to  plant  a foot  on 
the  ground  below,  ns  if  as  a sentinel.  Any  one 
who  examined  the  French  Ccinmission  drawings 
in  the  International  Exhibition  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  prevalence  of  this  arrangement, 
and  its  remarkable  effect  upon  architectui'al 
expression,  as  well  as  on  plan  and  construction. 
Turner  was  evidently  taken  with  it,  ns  his  view 
of  Chateau  d’Amboise  indicates.  In  such  a 
case,  too,  the  almost  rocky  sternness  and  bare 
aspect  of  the  tower  forms  tho  connecting  link 
between  the  dwelling  and  the  landscape.  In 
modem  mansions  there  are  gentler  methods  of 
effecting  this  desirable  object.  Sir  Charles 
Barry  attached  great  importance  to  this  gradual 
connexion  of  the  house  with  the  landscape,  by 
extending  its  base,  so  to  speak.  The  description 
of  the  way  in  which  this  was  effected  at  Treiitham 
Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  under  great  disadvantages, 
always  pleased  me  very  much.  Canon  Barry 
(in  his  Life  of  Sir  Charles),  says, — “ The  hall  was 
surrounded  by  lawns  and  paddocks,  reaching 
down  to  a lake.  These  were  converted  into  a 
succession  of  gardens  of  regular  design,  stepping 
down  by  terraces  from  the  house  to  the  lake,  and 
by  balustrades,  vases,  statues,  and  flights  of 
steps,  so  connected  with  the  architecture  of  tho 
house  as  to  spread  out  its  base,  and  give  it 
the  dignity  and  apparent  height  which  its 
natural  position  forbade.”  A connexion  with 
the  landscape  may  be  formed  even  by  other 
buildings  around  the  principal  one,  and  repent- 
ing to  some  extent  its  lines.  The  view  of  the 
Villa  Caprarola,  from  Percier  and  Poutaiiio'a 
book,  seems  to  me  an  instance  of  this.  I call 
that  a remarkably  fine  and  homogeneous  compo- 
sition ; and  it  is  so  partly  owing  to  the  repetition 
of  the  horizontal  lines  and  square  forms  of  the 
principal  edifice  by  tho  succession  of  smaller 
buildings  stepped  down  the  rock,  and  without 
which  the  contrast  between  the  remarkably 
square,  symmetrical  form  of  the  villa,  and  the 
rough,  rocky  character  of  the  site,  would  be 
somewhat  too  rough  and  abrupt  a transition. 
The  way  that  abuilding  leaves  the  ground  is  not 
without  effect  on  its  expression;  and  this  may 
be  noticed  in  two  extracts  from  Mr.  Billings’s 
book  on  tho  Baronial  Antiquities  of  Scotland. 
Borthwick  Castle  is  a notable  instance  of  the 
effect  that  squareness  and  mass  may  produce 
in  a barren  district,  and  rising  from  broken 
ground;  bnt  Udny  Castle,  a building  of  much 
the  same  characteristics,  rising  from  a smooth 
lawn  with  a background  of  trees,  seems  quite 
out  of  place, — a mere  excrescence  unfitted  to  tho 
scene.  As  an  example  of  the  poetic  effect  to  be 
derived  from  a rude  old  building  treated  in  liar- 
mony  with  the  landscape,  I would  instance  a fine 
painting  by  Millet,  called  “ The  Old  Stone 
House,”  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
French  Artists  in  New  Bond-street. 

The  part  which  buildings  play  in  giving  scale 
to  the  distance  in  a landscape  is  veiy  important, 
and  if  the  architect  has  any  regard  for  the  effect 
of  his  building  on  the  scenery,  he  should  en- 
deavour to  give  it  an  outline  and  proportion 
which  will  harmonise  with  the  scale  of  the  land, 
scape,  and  to  place  it  so  as  to  aflbrd  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  assisting  perspective  effect.  An 
instance  of  the  value  of  a building  in  regard  to 
this  latter  point  is  seen  in  the  study  of  Claude 
(sketch  referred  to),  where  the  small  building 
on  the  distant  plain,  evidently,  from  its  outline, 
a building  of  tbe  same  class  and  size  as  that 
near  the  foreground,  contributes  largely  towards 
increasing  the  scale  and  effect  of  the  distance.  ” 

The  question  of  colour  and  tone  is  important, 
too,  in  its  effect  in  connexion  with  landscape, 
lu  the  course  of  the  expedition  of  this  society 
into  Northamptonshire,  when  I was  a somewhat 
indolent  member  of  the  party,  we  visited  a place 
called  West  Deeping,  where  there  was  a quiet 
old  brown  stone  church,  of  not  very  remarkable 
interest.  At  all  events,  it  did  not  tempt  me 
into  sketching,  and  I strolled  round  to  look  into 
the  water  rushing;  through  the  mill-dam,  and  io 
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80  doing  opened  out  a view  of  a brand  new  par- 
sonage behind  the  old  church,  all  red,  black,  and 
yellow  brick,  tuck  pointed,  and  everything 
proper.  I did  not  gob  over  the  shock  for  some 
time,  and  perhaps  you  will  feel  as  unkindly 
towards  the  brick  parsonage  as  I did,  if  I say 
that  it  first  snggested  this  paper.  This  part  of 
the  subject,  however,  is  far  too  extensive  to  go 
into  at  the  close  of  a paper,  but  I think  a general 
means  of  avoiding  harsh  and  crude  effects,  is  to 
aim  at  employing  as  much  as  possible  the 
building  materials  of  the  district,  because  these 
are  what  form  the  basis  of  the  tone  of  the  laud- 
scape  ; and  though  any  new  building  looks  raw 
and  crude  at  first  in  the  landscape,  it  will,  if 
built  of  a material  indigenous  to  the  district, 
very  soon  begin  to  assume  a harmonising  tone. 
Nob,  however,  that  I would  by  any  moans  speak 
slightingly  of  brick  as  a picturesque  material, 
but  I confess  to  an  absolute  hatred  of  the  buff 
or  yellow  brick.  It  harmonises  with  nothing  ; 
it  is  gaudy  when  new,  and  insipid  and  toneless 
when  weatherworn.  But  a rich-toned  not.too. 
bright  red  brick  looks  very  well  in  combination, 
especially  with  a wooded  country.  I noticed  an 
observation  in  Eepton  (if  I may  refer  to  him  ouco 
more)  that  adarge  red  house  is  not  displeasing, 
though  he  seems  to  think  a small  one  is.  I was 
struck  with  this,  having  observed  in  the  archi- 
tectnral  room  of  the  Academy  the  last  two  or 
three  years  a tendency  towards  large  red  houses ; 
and  one  I remember  very  well,  though  I forget 
the  architect,  where  the  red  tone  was  carried 
iu  an  almost  uniform  tint  over  the  roofs  also, 
by  means  of  tiles.  The  site  was  well  wooded 
close  up  to  the  house,  and  the  effect,  as  shown 
in  tho  water-colour  drawing,  was  exceedingly 
pleasing.  As  to  small  bouses,  most  of  us  re- 
member the  red  house  at  Northampton.  There 
is  something  also  to  be  said  for  white  in  a land- 
scape,  whore  graco  rather  than  richness  is  the 
prevailing  character.  Ton  will  perhaps  think  1 
am  naming  rather  a trivial  instance,  but  in  walk- 
ing up  St.  James’s  Park  on  some  recent  autumn 
mornings,  I have  been  much  pleased  by  the 
effect  of  the  long  white  front  of  Carlton-terraoe 
glittering  in  tho  sunlight,  and  seen  through  a 
network  of  thinly. clad  trees.  It  would  bo 
pleasanter  to  think  it  was  marble,  no  doubt ; but 
let  compo.  have  a good  word  for  once.  This  kind 
of  combination  of  pure  white  building  with  a 
screen  of  trees  was  liked  by  Turner,  who  has 
given  a fine  instance  of  it  in  hia  imaginary  scene, 
called  “ The  Garden  of  Boccaccio,”  in  tho 
National  Gallery. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I should  wish 
to  raise  a question,  and  that  is  iu  regard  to  a very 
prevalent  and  increasing  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  onr  profession, 
who  again  are  imitated  by  their  juniors,  towards 
what  can  only  bo  described  as  more  or  less  a 
” rustic  style”  for  large  country-houses.  Some 
of  the  compositions  of  this  kind  seen  from  time 
to  time  in  exhibitions  and  in  the  illustrations  of 
the  architectural  journals,  are  so  picturesque  in 
themselves,  and  are  in  the  best  instances  set 
forth  by  such  capital  and  artistically  effective 
drawing,  that  the  judgment  is  disarmed  on  looking 
at  them.  Yet  it  is  open  to  serious  question 
whether  this  is,  after  all,  tho  thing.  In  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  compara- 
tive refinement  and  culture  of  modern  life,  in 
regard  to  which  there  is  now  little  real  distinc- 
tion between  the  country  and  the  town,  meets 
with  tho  best  architectural  expression  in  a build- 
ing  which  conveys  the  impression  of  being  a 
gronp  of  cottages  thrown  together  into  a house, 
with  a turret  added  as  a leading  feature.  Then, 
in  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  house  with  the 
landscape,  I used  the  word  ” pioturesque  ” in 
regard  to  this  style  of  house,  and  it  is  so,  but  it 
seems  to  aim  at  including  all  the  picturesque 
withiu  itself,  and  presenting,  one  might  almost 
say,  the  aspect  of  landscape  and  house  in  one. 
The  limited  degree  of  attention  I have  had  to 
give  to  the  subject  goes  far  to  convince  me  that 
rnstic  buildings,  except  ou  a small  scale,  and 
under  special  circumstances,  are  not  effective  in 
rustic  places.  The  house  should  distinguish 
itself  from  the  landscape  more,  and  seem  in- 
tended  only  to  imitate  the  irregularity  of  nature. 
It  is  an  artificial  thing,  and  should  not  lose  a 
certain  degree  of  artifice.  On  the  whole  I can- 
not but  think  that  it  is  the  architecture  of  move- 
ment  that  we  want  most  in  towns,  to  give  relief 
and  variety  to  our  streets,  and  the  architecture 
of  repose  in  the  country,  where  the  movement 
and  variety  are  supplied  by  Nature  herself. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  if  the  reflections  here 
presented  be  thought  somewhat  vague  or  defi. 
oient  ill  practical  bearing  on  the  work  of  oar 


profession,  still  I ventnre  to  think  the  considera- 
tion of  architecture  from  this  poiut  of  view  is 
not  without  its  value,  as  londing  us  a larger 
view  of  the  interest  and  valne  of  the  art  iu  its 
connexion  with  nature,  and  also  as  counteract- 
ing a tendency  just  now  to  think  a little  too 
exclusively  of  detail.  It  was  partly  on  this  latter 
ground  that  I thought  the  subject  specially  worth 
a little  attention  justat  present.  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  a great  reaction  in  favonr  of  artistic 
furniture  of  every  description,  and  whereas  the 
architect  formerly  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  interior  decoration  of  a building,  now, 
in  not  a few  cases,  he  takes  a certain  pride,  and 
his  client  also,  in  having  eveiythiug  designed  in 
one  style,  and  with  relation  to  the  main  character 
of  the  house.  This  has  led  to  a great  deal  more 
attention  to  ornamental  design,  and  apparently 
to  a kind  of  theory  in  some  quarters  that  such 
is  the  real  business  of  tho  architect.  The  result 
is  that  we  sometimes  find  buildings  in  which  all 
the  internal  fittings  are  admirable, but  of  which  the 
external  design,  or  what  is  in  strict  sense  tho 
architecture,  is  uninteresting  or  positively  ugly. 
The  more  the  architect  has  to  do  with  the  fittings 
of  his  building  the  better,  generally  speaking, 
both  for  the  building  and  for  himself.  But  do  not 
let  him  forget  the  larger  and  more  important 
part  of  his  task.  His  carpets  and  chairs  and 
wall-papers  soon  decay  and  are  changed,  and  in 
any  case  affect  only  the  comparatively  few  who 
live  in  and  are  entertained  in  the  house.  Butthe 
exterior,  the  architectural  composition,  is  in 
sight  of  all ; he  has  the  whole  landscape  for  the 
theatre  of  his  art,  and  his  building,  if  constructed 
with  true  monumental  stability,  is  a permanent 
contribution  to  the  features  and  expression  of 
the  country.  Let  him  treat  Nature  with  due 
reverence,  and  she  will  not  be  slow  to  second 
his  efforts.  She  will  adorn  his  work  with  her 
own  rich  tints,  surround  it  with  her  living  ver- 
dure, ponr  ixpon  it  the  magic  of  her  fleeting 
tights  and  shadows,  and  make  it  a portion  of 
her  own  everlasting  yet  ever-changing  pageantry. 


THE  BRrnSH  MUSEUM  AND  SOME 
THINGS  WANTED. 

Ix  these  days  of  universal  education  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  interest  to  ascertain,  not  only 
who  are  being  educated,  but  also  what,  and 
where,  and  how  sufficient,  are  the  means  pro- 
vided for  those  who  either  are  already  educated, 
or  are  educating  themselves.  This  is  a point  of 
immense  Importance,  and  is  a little  now,  for  it 
does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  that  important  body  the  London  School  Board, 
or  other  educational  body.  A few  words,  there- 
fore, on  it,  and  especially  to  a point  in  it  which 
immediately  concerns  not  a few  earnest  and 
industrious  students  and  workers  in  the  “ literary 
pasturage,”  as  Carlyle  has  it,  may  perchance 
prove  of  some  service. 

It  has  been  well  and  certainly  moat  trnthfully 
said,  that  very  much  of  the  intellectual  strength 
of  modern  England  is  expended  in  its  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  “reviews”}  and 
judging  by  the  almost  daily  increase  of  them 
this  must  be  true.  Of  their  popularity  and 
interest  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt,  and  the 
good  service  they  render  in  very  many  ways  is 
equally  sure  and  certain.  Many  and  many 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  readers  there  are  who 
would  never  hear,  much  less  know  of,  the  new 
books,  and  thoughts  of  the  thinking  world,  but 
for  the  monthlies,  and  reviews,  and  quarterlies 
which  tell  of  them,  and  what  they  portend,  aud 
so  ably  at  times  criticise.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
do  otherwise  than  feel  intensely  interested  in 
them,  and  can  but  wonder  at  tho  difficulty  some 
find  in  at  times  getting  sight  of  them  at  all. 
How  is  this,  in  these  days  of  printing  and  read- 
ing  ? This  question  leads  us  to  many  considera- 
tions;  bat,  first  of  all,  to  the  present  position  of 
that  great  national  repository  of  books,  great  aud 
small,  the  British  Museum  Library.  We  hope 
to  do  a little  service  by  calling  attention  to  it. 
It  is  the  library  emphatically,  and  the  last  resource 
always  iu  seasons  of  literary  doubt  and  per- 
plexity.  Of  the  vast  utility,  of  this  great  national 
collection  of  books,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
with  all  this  there  are  deficiences  and  hindrances 
in  it,  and  connected  with  it,  which  none  but 
those  who  use  it  can  well  estimate.  It  is  to 
call  attention  to  these,  and  to  suggest  an  addi. 
tion  aud  alteration  here  and  there,  that  we  now 
venture  a word  or  two. 

We  would  mention  at  starting  that  there  is  no 
special  room  in  the  reading  department  of  tho 
ifuieum  for  periodicals,  and  the  quarterlies,  aud 


what  may  ho  termed  the  current  literature.  All 
complete  books,  aud  printed  matter  of  all  kinds 
first  go  into  what  may  bo  termed  tho  private 
apartments  of  the  Museum ; to  that  portion  of 
the  library,  that  is,  wherein  the  public  are  not  ad- 
mitted. There  they  remain, — for  such  we  believe 
is  the  rule, — for  a certain  time  befoi’e  they  get 
into  the  regular  library,  and  so  to  be  asked  for 
and  obtained  for  tho  purposes  of  reference  or 
reading  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  difficult  for 
(hose  who  do  not  use  the  Museum  as  a matter  of 
necessity  to  estimate  the  inconvenience  of  this 
rigid  rule.  It  is  sometimes  almost  a matter  of 
dire  need  to  get  sight  of  a quite  new  book  or 
review,  if  only  for  a few  minutes.  The  book  is  a 
costly  one,  and  hard  to  come  at,  and  in  the 
Museum  alone  is  it  certain  to  bo  found,  almost 
wet  from  the  press}  but  it  cannot  be  seen  oon- 
soquenb  on  this  too  rigid  rule.  It  is  all  the  while 
lying,  may  be,  with  vast  piles  of  others,  uselessly 
"doing  nought,”  there  perchance  to  remain  till 
well  nigh  the  end  of  the  year,  when,  with  others, 
it  is  catalogued  and  bound,  aud  then  passes  in 
the  usual  official  way  into  the  regular  public 
library,  and  so  into  the  possession  of  the  readers, 
like  the  books  oi  older  date,  and  more  familiar 
aspect.  It  is  to  this  inconvenience  and  evil  then 
that  we  would  call  attention  in  the  first  place,  and' 
suggest,  if  possible,  a remedy.  Might  there  not 
bo  a separate  room— say  the  old  Reading  Room, 
in  use  before  tho  new  circular  building  was 
erected — put  apart,  and  to  be  used  expressly  for 
quite  neiv  books,  and  numbers  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished,  and  for  all  periodicals,  aud  magazines, 
and  reviews,  and  books  which  come  out  in  parts. 
These  books,  and  monthly  and  weekly  literature 
to  be  written  for,  and  given  ont  to  readers,  and 
returned  by  them  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to 
prevent  this  room  being  used  as  a mere  place  of 
pastime.  It  would  be  as  a place  for  “ reference  ” 
that  we  would  devote  this  new  room,  and  as  a 
place  wherein  the  current  writing  and  thoughts 
of  the  immediate  present  might  be  come  at  at  all 
times,  and  in  a convenient  way.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  such  new  room  in  the  British  Museum 
would  prove  a great  public  boon,  especially  to 
many  connected  with  the  press,  aud  supply  a 
great  want,  and  do  an  amount  of  good  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  over-estimate.  We 
ask  for  it  the  attention  of  the  powers  that  be, 
who  can  withhold  or  give  so  much. 

We  could  say  a good  deal  more  on  this  fertile 
theme  by  going  into  details,  and  by  pointing  to 
specialities,  but  must  forbear.  We  would,  how- 
ever, add,  that  for  the  “ home  ” literature 
inquirers  such  an  addition  to  the  Museum  would 
prove"  a boon  hardly  to  be  estimated.  And  even  • 
more  BO  in  respect  of  the  "foreign”  reviews, 
and  current  printing,  so  much  greater  as  appeora  ‘ 
than  our  own,  large  as  it  is.  Few  at  present 
can  estimate  what  this  would  do,  for  mere 
figures  and  statistics  convey  bub  little  to  the 
mind  in  such  matters.  Bub  tho  sight  of  the 
books,  especially  when  fresh  from  the  printing 
press,  must  needs  prove  impressive  and  con- 
vincing. We  should  then  see  what  the  ever- 
plodding  and  industrious  German  does,  weekly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly,  in  the  way  of  thinking, 
and  v^riting,  and  printing.  And  the  Frenchman, 
for  we  suppose  he  stands  next.  And  then  in 
their  turn  all  the  other  European  printing  powers 
might  be  made  visible  almost  as  soon  as  they 
themselves  can  see  the  results  of  theii*  magic ' 
labours.  We  may  mention  in  passing,  and  it  is 
well  worth  note,  that  some  of  the  foreign  typo- 
graphy and  " registering,”  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  is  right  pleasant  to  look  at.  Some 
astronomical  tables  from  St.  Petersburg  we 
lately  saw  were  quite  works  of  art,  so  neatly 
and  artistically  was  all  done.  We  need  to  men- 
tion only,  for  the  subject  might  lead  us  far,  the 
Oriental  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  and  even 
monthlies,  — from  Constantinople,  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  and  even  much  farther  off  than  these. 
They  too  are  remarkable  in  very  many  ways,  and 
instrnctive  to  glance  at  when  fresh  from  native 
hands, — doing  their  work  so  differently  from  one 
own  way  of  work. 

It  would  be  really  difficult  to  suggest  anything 
connected  with  the  National  Library  more  useful 
and  handy  than  this  addition  to  it  would  be.  It 
would  at  once  place  before  those  who  could 
make  good  use  of  it  a complete  view  and  idea 
weekly  and  monthly,  if  not  daily,  of  the  mental 
or  literary  state  of  the  world, — from  London  to 
Calcutta,  and  from  New  York  to  Yeddo.  There 
are  no  present  means  of  getting  at  this  except  by 
the  most  tortuous  and  out-of-the.way,  nay,  by 
almost  impossible,  roads  and  processes, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  of  it,  far  as  that  is  beyond 
all  private  means,  however  ample.  It  must  be, 
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however,  as  we  have  said,  and  it  is  important  to 
note  this,  through  a new  department  in  the 
Museum  specially  organised  for  the  work.  What 
is  needed  is,  that  the  new  thought  and  printing 
of  the  world  como  to  us  at  once,  without  waiting 
till  tho  "loose  numbers”  are  completed,  and 
bound  up  into  volumes.  Wo  want  to  see  the 
new  numbers  as  they  appear,  and  as  soon  as 
published.  A “ Review  ” three  or  six  months’ 
old  has  in  a measure  passed  away ; for  the  new 
number,  wet  from  the  press,  is  but  too  apt  to 
totally  hide  it.  Wo  cannot  but  think  that  the 
present  Museum  Library  would  itself  gain  enor- 
inously  by  this  division  of  its  labours  j and  that 
the  standard  "Reference  ’’Library  might  be 
immensely  improved,  and  certainly  enlarged, 
through  tho  weight  thus  taken  from  it.  The 
great  distinction  would  be,  that  the  old 
Libraiy,  as  it  now  is,  would  embody  past 
thoughts  and  past  writings,  while  the  "new 
room  ” would  enshrino  the  last  and  newest 
thoughts,  and  tho  very  latest  writings  and  print- 
ing all  the  world  over. 

We  are  here  treating  of  a speciality,  and  so  must 
nob  wander  far  from  our  point,  but  there  are  so 
many  little  things  admitting  of  " improvement  ” 
in  and  about  the  British  Museum  Library, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  general  Museum  colleotiou 
itself,  that  wo  hardly  know  whore  to  leave  off. 
It  is  only  those  who  habitually  make  use  of  the 
Museum  that  cau  duly  appreciate  the  short- 
comings, and  awkward  hindrances,  small  in 
themselves  may  bo,  but  not  a little  perplexing. 
We  content  ourselves  with  but  one  or  two  : a 
hint  may  be  of  service,  and  can  do  no  harm. 
Bookbinding  is  surely  au  artistic  trade,  if  over 
there  be  one,  and  if  tho  contents  of  a book  be 
the  one  thing  needful  to  look  at,  as  no  doubt  it 
is,  still  these  same  contents  have  an  added  charm 
when  bound  together  in  a suitable  and  strong 
and  artistic  way.  All  things  are  improving,  so 
wo  aro  on  all  hands  perpetually  assured,  but 
bookbinding  is  certainly  an  exception.  If  any 
one  curious  in  these  matters  will  take  up  and 
look  at  attentively  an  old-fashioned  and  foggy 
papered  tome,  in  dull  red  or  green  covered 
leather  binding,  with  its  gilt  lines,  and  quaint 
devices,  and  with  perchance  a finely-drawn 
"coat  of  arms”  of  its  former  owner  on  the  face 
of  it,  then  will  bo  known  what  bookbinding 
really  does  mean,  in  an  artistic  sense.  It  is 
positively  dangerous  sometimes  to  open  wide  a 
smartly. bound  and  quite  new  book,  for  it  may 
be — sometimes  it  is  so — that  the  leaves  start, 
and  betray  nob  only  their  own  weakness,  but  that 
of  the  incautious  reader ! Surely  the  biuding  in 
tho  national  library  ought  to  bo  jnodel  work,  both 
artistically  and  mechanically  ? It  is  neither. 
And  then,  but  once  more,  and  to  confine  ourselves 
to  books.  Books  without  end  ! Those  who  may 
look  with  some  interest  on  this  slight  notice  of 
things  literary  will  perhaps  have  wondered  at 
tliD  selection  made  of  “ books  of  reference  ” in 
tho  public  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum. 
We  cau  hardly  imagine  ou  what  plan  this  has 
been  done.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
a more  useful  aud  comforting  surrounding  than 
a good  library  of  well-solected  books  of  refer- 
euce  of  original  editions,— by  the  way,  not  cheap 
reprints.  It  is  impossible  to  know  and  to  re- 
member everything,  all  at  a moment’s  notice ; 
but  all  diiticulty  vanishes  when  you  are  sur- 
rounded with  dictionaries  and  helps  to  memory, 
considerately  brought  together,  and  judiciously 
arranged.  We  hardly  dare  to  pursue  the  subject, 
for  it  is  wonderful  to  think  of  how  few  there  are 
of  "world”  books;  but  of  these  surely  there 
ought  to  be  a well-bound  copy  of  each  one 
within  reach  hero  in  this  great  library,  e.g.  the 
best  descriptive  account  of  each  separate  country 
of  tho  world,  and  its  best  history.  Surely  these 
would  be  more  useful  as  "books of  reference” 
than  the  mnltitode  of  forgotten  back  volumes  of 
the  older  reviews  ? We  might  go  on  ; but  all 
will  know  what  a good  library  of  " reference  ” 
ought  to  be.  We  commend  these  stray  thoughts 
to  the  notice  of  those  who  can  take  action  on 
them,  ajid  can  do  so  much  practical  good  by 
takingalittle  thought  to  the  subject  matter  of  it. 
In  the  present  great  national  library  and  in  onr 
pioposed  “additional”  ^oom  there  must  be, 
indeed,  ample  opportunity  j but  it  all  requires 
a little  thought. 

We  cannot,  as  we  have  said,  afford  space  for 
details,  but  still  a few  may  usefully  be  glanced 
at  here  and  there.  But  a few  months  back  au 
official  notice  was  published  of  the  number  of 
Oerman  books  and  printed  matter  issued  by  the 
German  press  j and  it  was  found  that  in  the  last 
year  it  was  no  leas  than  three  times  the  number 
of  onr  own,  enormous  as  that  number  is.  A 


wonderful  fact.  These  are  certainly  the  golden 
days  of  printing  and  publishing,  and  it  is  almost 
a subject  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  make  this  mass  of  reading,  as  it 
appears,  visible  and  useful  to  the  public.  We 
cite  this  by  way  of  striking  instance  : Germany 
printing,  as  it  would  appear,  more  largely  than 
any  other  European  nation.  It  would  be  curious 
to  inquire  as  to  what  proportion  of  this  is  reprint 
and  translation,  and  what  portion  original  work. 
Goethe,  the  master  spirit  of  the  Germanic 
literature, — to  adopt  that  comprehensive  phrase, 
might  well  feel  surprised  could  he  but  see  the 
number  of  new  books, — mental  printings, — every  , 
year  published. 

And  this  leads  to  one  other  subject  of  no  small 
attractiveness,  artistic  if  there  be  one,  aud  that 
is  the  purely  national  character  of  the  illustra- 
tions, and  engravings,  and  woodcuts,  to  be  found 
in  the  foreign  publications  and  books.  They  are 
different  from  our  own  in  many  ways,  and  aro 
as  instructive,  as  telling  of  diverse  nationalities, 
as  are  the  very  languages  themselves  in  which 
the  books  are  written.  It  would  indeed  be  a boon 
were  those  visible  as  they  are  published, — to  bo 
glanced  at,  and  may  be  studied.  It  would  be 
a constant  reminder  of  the  turning  of  the  literary 
world,  its  perpetual  progress,  and  every  new 
aspect ! 


THE  RAILWAY  MILEAGE  OF  TEE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ly  the  general  annual  report  ou  railways, 
which  Captain  Tyler  has  just  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Trade,  he  gives  the  total  length  of  rail- 
ways at  present  open  for  passenger  traffic  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  entire  length  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland  is  16,082  miles,  of  which  8,G87 
miles  are  laid  with  two  or  more  lines,  and  7,395 
miles  with  single  lines  of  rails.  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows  In  England,  11,369  miles ; 
in  Scotland,  2,612  miles;  in  Ireland, 2,101  miles. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  miles  in 
operation,  the  report  states  that  tho  railway 
system  is  far  from  complete,  in  regard  either  to 
mileage  or  to  improvements  on  existing  lines.  As 
the  traffic  increases,  new  portions  of  line  become 
necessary  in  certain  localities  for  tho  conveyance 
of  passenger  or  fast  traffic,  indepeudentlv  of 
goods  or  slow  traffic.  It  is  added  that  many 
districts  are  still  without  railways,  and  in  want 
of  branch  lines,  and  that  partially  to  supply 
these  wants  the  aggregate  length  of  railways 
authorised  by  Parliament  during  the  years  1870, 
1871,  1872,  and  1873,  and  not  yet  constructed, 
alone  amounts  to  more  than  1,800  miles. 


STOCKWELL  GREEN. 

NoTwiTUSTAyoiNGthat  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to 
apply  for  an  Act  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Par- 
liament to  enable  them  to  obtain  possession  of 
Stockwell-green,  in  order  that  it  may  be  secured 
to  the  inhabitants  as  au  open  space  for  recreative 
purposes,  the  preparations  for  building  upon  it 
are  vigorously  proceeding,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  trees,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  turf, 
having  been  removed  within  the  last  week  or 
two,  and  it  is  stated  that  building  will  actually 
be  commenced  almost  immediately,  aud  the 
probability  therefore  is  that  before  the  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works  can  obtain  their  Act  of 
Parliament  several  blocks  of  houses  will  have 
been  erected,  the  owners  of  which  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  compensated.  The  proceeding 
is  causing  great  dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  a source 
of  much  irritation.  It  is  regarded  as  an  attempt, 
more  clever  and  ingenious  than  fair,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  certainty  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  obtaining  powers  compulsorily  to  purchase 
the  Green  in  order  to  obtain  compensation,  at 
the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  for  tho  buildings 
which  will  probably  be  erected  before  the  Aot 
comes  into  operation.  Of  course,  those  who  have 
entered  into  building  agreements  with  the  free- 
holders have  a perfect  right  to  adopt  the  course 
which  they  are  pursuing;  and,  viewing  the 
matter  as  a mere  busiuess  transaction,  there  is 
nothing  to  bo  said  against  it.  With  respect  to 
tho  letter  signed  “.I.  C.,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Builder  of  last  week,  we  are  informed  that  that 
portion  of  it  which  states  that  Mr.  Honey  has 
not  offered  to  sell  the  land  for  4,0001.  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Honey’s  brother 
at  the  meeting  held  at  tho  house  of  tho  former 
in  Stockwell-road,  on  the  15th  of  October. 
On  that  occasion  it  was  stated  that  the  sum  of 


4,000J.  had  been  paid  for  the  Green,  and  Mr. 
William  Honey,  solicitor,  is  reported  to  have 
said  at  the  meeting  that  his  brother  had  no  wish 
to  make  any  profit  out  of  the  purchase.  It  is 
perhaps  due  to  Mr.  John  Cobeldich,  who  appears 
to  bo  connected  with  the  purchase  of  tho  Green, 
that  at  the  same  meeting  he  openly  advocated 
the  site  being  built  upon,  remarking  that  the 
land  was  too  small  to  be  of  any  uao  as  an  open 
space. 


THE  RISING  GENERATION  IN  NEW 
SOUTH  WALES. 

The  New  South  Wales  Public  School  League 
for  making  primary  education  national,  secular, 
compulsory,  and  free,  have  issued  a manifesto, 
and  not  before  it  was  necessary,  for  it  is  estimated 
that  in  this  colony  one-third  of  the  children  of 
schoolage  are  receiving  no  education.  Indue  time 
these  children  will  become  citizens,  and  it  is 
neither  fair  to  them  nor  safe  to  the  State  to  let 
them  grow  up  in  ignorance.  The  first  and  chief 
aim  of  the  league  is  to  make  education  universal 
by  adopting  a national  and  unifqfm  system,  that 
shall  embrace  all  children  of  school  age  within 
the  colony,  and  that  shall  bo  based  on  the  com- 
mon and  equal  rights  of  all  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

What  they  call  for,  in  brief,  is  this  : — All 
children  of  a given  age  to  be  oithor  receiving  or 
in  possession  of  a given  minimum  standard  of 
literary  knowledge, — the  ago  and  standard  to  bo 
fixed  by  Parliament.  This  standard  to  include 
the  course  of  iustruction  now  in  common  use  in 
publio  sohoola  ; denominational  schools  to  cease 
to  bo  certified  or  supported  by  the  State. 
Parents  and  guardians  neglecting  to  educate 
their  children  to  be  compelled  to  send  thorn  to 
public  schools,  if  sufficiently  available,  to  receive 
the  minimum  of  instruction  provided  by  the 
State.  No  fees  to  be  charged  for  this  minimum, 
and  all  subjects  beyond  that  to  bo  left  fur  the 
decision  of  Parliament.  The  great  aim  of  the 
League  is  to  have  every  adult  inhabitant  of  New 
South  Wales  able  to  read  and  write. 


MESSRS.  WARNER’S  PUMPS  AND 
WINDMILLS. 

The  use  of  wind,  though  at  one  time  general, 
has  gradually  been  abandoned,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  force-producing  agents  is  allowed 
to  run  to  waste.  Let  us  hope  that  a new  era  is 
about  to  commence,  when  the  wind  and  our 
streams  will  be  enlisted  to  do  tho  work 
which  has  hitherto  had  to  be  accomplished  at 
great  cost  by  steam  power.  The  patent 
annular  sail  windmills  made  by  Messrs.  John 
Warner  & Sons,  Cripplegate,  ofler  the  means  to 
this  end.  The  principle  is  at  once  simple  and 
effective,  whilst  the  power  obtained  may  be 
utilised  for  any  of  the  various  purposes  to  which 
steam  and  water  power  are  generally  applied. 
A strong  frame  supports  the  annular  sail,  which 
fills  the  place  of  the  ponderous  arms  with  their 
complicated  sails  of  the  oldeu  time.  A great 
number  of  these  machines  are  already  in  use, 
and,  according  to  the  testimonials  received  by 
the  manufacturers,  have  given  great  satisfaction. 
Machines  of  this  kind,  indeed,  might  with 
great  advantage  be  introduced  into  mining 
enterprise,  and  would  be  the  means  of  effecting 
economy. 

The  same  firm  make  a treble-barrel  portable 
colliery  force-pump,  which  has  the  advantages  of 
being  easily  transported,  taking  up  little  room, 
and  requiring  no  mechanical  aid,  a pony  being  all 
that  is  required  for  its  working.  Tho  pony  is 
attached  to  an  arm  which  is  fixed  to  the  axle  of 
an  inverted  crown-wheel,  gearing  into  a hori- 
zontal pinion-wheel,  on  whose  axle  are  three 
cranks,  working  into  the  pistons  of  the  respective 
pumps.  A constant  stream  is  thus  kept  up,  and 
an  air-chamber,  acting  as  a cushion,  relieves  tho 
machinery  aud  pipes  from  all  unnecessary  strain. 
These  pumps  are  capable  of  forcing  water  up  to 
a vertical  height  of  100  ft.,  besides  sending  it  for 
a long  distance  in  a’horizontal  direction.  These 
machines  are  already  in  use  at  a great  number 
of  onr  larger  collieries  and  iron.mines.  The 
machines  aro  manufactured  by  the  old-esta- 
blished and  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  John 
Warner  & Sons,  of  The  Crescent,  Cripplegate, 
London,  and  have  acquired  a high  reputation  for 
their  simplicity,  durability,  and  great  adaptation 
for  dip  workings. 

The  catalogue  of  windmills  manufactured  by 
this  firm  contains  the  descriptions  of  a variety 
of  machines,  which  are  destined  to  play  a great 
part  in  the  future  of  many  undertakings. 
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OLD  WESniINSTEE. 

OLD  KNTR.VNCE  TO  DEAV’s  YATID, 

IVESTMIXSTEU. 

Few  of  our  Metropolitan  im. 
provemonta  have  been  attended 
witli  greater  transrorinations  than 
thoae  efFected  in  recent  years  near 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster, 
and  even  the  old  inhabitant  of  the 
district,  -when  passing  into  the 
north-west  angle  of  Dean’s-yard, 
finds  bis  ingenuity  somewhat  taxed 
in  attempting  to  identify  the  old 
with  the  present  site. 

Two  short  streets,  a stone  and 
marble  mason’s  yard,  several  small, 
but  neatly. built  tenements,  one 
public-house,  a veterinary  sur. 
geon’s  and  farrier's  shop,  coach- 
lionse  and  stabling,  an  archway, 
the  never-failing  cobbler’s  stall, 
and  the  old  house  under  notice, 
originally  occupied  the  ground  on 
whivh  the  modern  ilediceval  block 
of  buildings  now  stands. 

Passing  from  the  Broad  Sanc- 
tuary to  Dean’s-yard,  the  time- 
worn mouldings  of  a broad  arch, 
filled  in  with  rubble  and  brick- 
work, indicated  a remnant  of  the  , 

Gate  Ilouse  Prison.  On  the  right 
was  the  mason’s,  then  the  tene- 
ments before  mentioned,  in  which 
quiet  lodgings  for  gentlemen  were 
advertised  by  the  small  card  in 
the  window,  and  these,  with 
the  public-house,  terminated  the 
length  of  Flood-street.  It  was  a 
retired  and  quiet  nook,  the  silence 
of  which  was  only  broken  by  the 
clink  on  the  anvil  of  the  neigh- 
bouring forge,  and  the  crar,  crar,  of  the  mason’s 
saw. 

Immediately  before  us,  in  the  angle  made  by 
Flood-street  and  Little  Dean-street,  stood  the 
quaint  old  house  so  well  known  to  Westminsters 
as  “ Mother  Beakley’s.” 


OLD  WESTMINSTER. 


It  was  a little  square  tower  of  timber,  lath, 
and  plaster,  pierced  with  several  lights  of  leaden 
casements,  but  the  lower,  or  shop  window,  was 
a curiosity  of  stout  cross-beam  and  upright 
framing,  the  superficial  contents  of  which  more 
than  equalled  that  of  the  yellow  time-stained 
and  discoloured  glass  which  filled  the  spaces. 

Here  the  morning  draught  of  milk  was  vended 
to  the  early  scholar,  for  it  was  partly  dairy, 
partly  early  breakfast-house,  a pl^ico  whence 
messages  were  taken,  or  to  which  they  were 
brought,  and  parcels  delivered.  The  descent  to 
this  primitive  Temple  of  Diana  was  by  several 
stone  steps,  for  the  pavement  of  the  street  was 
about  level  with  the  window-sill,  and  the  paved 
kitchen  presented  a heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  caps,  straps  of  books,  hockey-sticks,  rolls, 
cricket. balls,  and  milk-cans,  the  presiding  genius 
over  which  attendotl  to  the  minor  domestic 
requirements  of  the  "Westminster  boy. 

Many  a generation  must  have  passed  'away 
during  the  existence  of  this  relic,  which  had 
probably  formed  some  portion  of  the  eleemosy- 
nary buildings,  and  must  have  been  a familiar 
object  with  the  earliest  scholars  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  primitive  clnb-room  must  have  been 
known  to  every  boy  that  filled  a place  in  West- 
minster School,  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Busby,  to 
those  of  Dr.  Goodenongh. 

But  as  great  a change  has  taken  place  in  the 
liabits  and  manners  of  the  boys  aa  in  the  locality, 
and  the  regulations  in  connexion  with  thorn  are 
now  ooDsicierably  improved, 


What  Old  Westminster  boy  but  ^Yoa^d  re- 
member the  battles  of  the  Scholars’  Green  P 

In  the  old  days  there  existed  but  a post  and 
rail  fence  around  it,  and  a short  cut  across  it 
was  frequently  a temptation  to  the  pedestrian ; 
bub  woo  to  the  trespasser  if  the  boys  were 
there.  At  that  time,  when  the  noble  art  of  self- 
defence  was  fashionable,  the  Westminster  boy  was 
proud  of  displaying  his  prowess  on  any  such 
occasion.  There  were  no  police  then,  and  the 
population  of  the  town  could  not  have  been  one-  | 
half  if  a third  of  the  present.  A street-keeper  | 
or  Bow-street  officer  generally  contrived  to  keep  . 
out  of  the  way,  and  so  the  fight  went  on 
uninterruptedly  until  satisfaction  had  been 
obtained. 

On  some  such  occasions  an  obstinate  “ coaly  ” 
has  been  known  to  exercise  the  active  muscular 
powers  of  a King’s  scholar  for  an  hour  or  more. 
If  Greek  met  not  Greek,  he  nevertheless  objected 
neither  to  coaly,  baker,  dustman,  sweep,  nor 
other  if  trespasser,  without  further  fear  of  the 
disgrace  save  that  of  being  worsted  in  the 
encounter. 

A consider, able  amount  of  "V^andalisra  mingled 
itself  witli  what  then  passed  for  mauly  inde- 
pendent spirit.  Within  a quarter  of  a mile  of 
the  spot  there  existed  a cockpit,  at  which 
matches  were  fought  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
many  a “ green  coat  and  tops,"  whilst  betting 
on  the  barbarous  sport  of  the  time,  would 
remember  the  locality  in  associations  of  his  boy- 
hood  with  his  college  experiences  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

In  passing  through  the  Dean’s-yard  toward 
the  cloisters  you  seem  shut  away  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  the  Scholars’  play- 
ground, so  fi'equently  the  scene  of  dispute,  is 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  Latterly,  in  the 
summer  of  each  year  the  specimens  of  the  window 
gardening  in  the  neighbourhood  are  exhibited. 
Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors 
in  this  humble  but  painstaking  horticulture. 

The  old  watchman’s  box  under  the  College  wall 
has  disappeared,  and  his  lanthorn  long  since 
been  extinguished.  The  stroet-keeper  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  belmeted  policeman,  in  whose 
belted  tunic  w’e  trace  no  resemblance  to  the 
square  and  long-tailed  skirts  and  chimney-pot  hat 
of  his  antecedent  brother  in  1882. 

If  many  of  our  old  relics  have  disappeared, 
much-  of  coarseness  and  rudeness  of  manners 
has  been  swept  away  with  them,  and  in  the 
recollection  of  an  “old  site’’  and  comparing  it 
with  the  present  we  feel  that  there  has  been  a 
slow  but  vast  change  in  tie  habits,  feelings,  and 
manners  of  the  population,  and  of  which  the 
railway  system  has  been  the  pioneer ; but,  as  in 
the  bumaQ  constitution,  the  too  rapid  or  the  too 


slow  circulation  will  be  found 
equally  detrimental  to  health,  we 
can  only  desire  that  the  boon  of 
progress  may  never  disturb  the 
good  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
many  of  our  institutions,  although 
much  of  the  rubbish  which  has 
accumulated  in  and  about  them 
may  with  advantage  be  got  rid  of. 

VAX  dun's  ALMSHOUSES. 
Between  Chapel-street  and  the 
narrow  turning  known  as  St. 
Ermin's  Hill,  in  the  Broadway, 
Westminster,  the  above  charitable 
institntion  existed  until  but  re- 
cently. Cornelius  Vau  Dun  was  a 
soldier  in  the  service  of  our  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  almshouses 
were  erected  about  the  year  1577. 

They  retained  much  of  their 
primitive  character  when  sketched 
ia  1862;  bat  the  alterations  in  the 
neigVibourhood  since  the  building 
of  the  St.  James’s  Park  Station  of 
the  Underground  Railway  have  at 
length  swept  away  every  vestige 
of  them. 

Tlieir  site  is  now  scarcely  recog. 
nisable,  midst  the  rubbish  of  partly - 
demolished  buildings  ; but  the 
chai-ity,  it  is  to  bo  assumed,  has 
been  removed  to  another  and 
more  agreeable  one  for  its  re- 
cipients. 

Stow,  in  his  survey  of  London 
and  Westminster,  mentions  them 
. as  standing  upon  “ St.  Hermit's  ’’ 

Hill;  and  in  Roeque’s  map  this 
hill  is  clearly  marked  as  bordering 
on  the  fields.  Even  at  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  last  century  this 
neighbourhood  retained  much  of  a rural  or 
suburban  charaoLer,  sufficiently  so  for  the  church 
yard  of  the  new  chapel  (now  Christchurch)  to  be 
considered  aa  the  pleasantest  about  Loudon  and 
Westminster. 


T'<ih  Dun't  Alruf^ioiuej. 

Archbishop  Laud  was  a liberal  contributor  to 
this  chapel,  built  in  1631,  and  in  its  churchyard 
were  interred  Sir  William  Waller,  of  the  Par- 
liamentary army,  who  died  in  1688.  In  this 
overcrowded  burial-ground  was  a memorial  of 
Margaret  Batten,  who  was  buried  here  in  1739. 
Her  portrait  is  preserved  in  St.  Margaret's 
Workhouse,  in  which  she  died  (as  asserted)  at  the 
advanced  age  of  136  years. 

In  this  locality  were  situated  the  mansion  and 
grounds  of  the  Lords  Dacro  of  the  South,  known 
as  Stourton  House.  A portion  of  this  site  ia  to 
be  recognised  in  the  neighbouring  thoroughfare 
of  Stourton,  or  Strutfeon  Ground. 

In  the  adjoining  manor  of  Tothill,  held  in  the 
reigu  of  Henry  III.  by  the  Chancellor  Maunsell, 
we  find  a right  royal  feast  given  in  1256,  when 
the  king  and  a vast  assemblage  of  courtiers  and 
others  were  entertained  under  tents  and  pavi- 
lions. Some  interest  is  awakened  by  the  cir. 
cumstance  that  the  site  on  which  these  alms- 
houses  once  stood  was  a spot  sacred  alike  to  the 
Briton,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon.  The 
“Thoth”  of  the  Egyptian  is  identical  with  the 
Hermes  or  Mercury  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  as 
also  with  the  Tuisco  or  Tent  of  the  Saxon  ; 
whence  the  main  street  or  thoroughfare  of  the 
old  town  of  Westminster  derived  its  name.  The 
hill  of  “ Hermes  ’’  and  the  teut-hill  of  the  Saxon 
are  the  same,  and  the  name  which  Stow  gives 
it,  and  by  which  it  seems  to  have  been  known,  ia 
a curious  coincidence,  since  the  transition  from 
“ Hermes  " to  St.  Hermit  is  not  verj'  difBciilt  o? 
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Bolatioo.  Tho  mound  once  sacred  to  this  tutelary 
divinity  of  merchants  and  wayfarers,  is  now  a 
heap  of  rubbish  ; the  Caducsoua  and  Potaaushave 
taken  refuge  iu  tho  locomotive  and  telegraph 
hard  by ; but  through  the  long  vista  of  time 
perhaps- this  transition  is  nob  greater  than  the 
annual  setting  up  of  the  May -pole  on  the  neigh- 
bouriug  village  green,  or  the  wayside  inn  and 
cottages  with  their  gardens  yet  in  tho  remem- 
brance of  the  octogenarian. 


REREDOS,  CARLISLE  CATHEDRAL. 

Toe  roredos  erected  in  Carlisle  Cathedral,  and 
of  which  wo  give  a view,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Street,  ll.A.,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Earp, 
of  Lambeth.  The  central  portion,  that  behind 
the  communion-table,  is  of  alabaster,  the  columns 
are  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  tho  panels  are  filled 
in  with  Venetian  mosaics.  The  arcading  at  the 
sides,  running  north  and  south,  is  of  yellow 
Mausfield  stone;  the  cornice  is  of  Purbeck  mai'ble, 
as  are  also  tho  labels  of  the  arches  ; the  columns 
are  of  Rosso  antique  mai-ble,  and  the  panels  be- 
tween of  rich  inlaid  marble  work.  There  are 
also  two  screens  of  the  same  materials,  filling  up 
the  spaces  between  the  large  columns  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  that  on  the  south  having 
the  sedilia  and  credence-table.  The  whole  is  now 
completed;  and,  in  addition,  the  sanctuary  floor 
is  being  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  and  marble ; 
there  are  also  three  new  marble  steps  from  the 
choir  to  tho  sanctuary  floor. 


EXCLUSION  OR  NON-EXCLUSION  IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

In  the  course  of  a presidential  address  to  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  session,  Mr.  Joseph  Boult,  after 
naming  the  various  journals  which  have  been 
established  in  connexion  with  the  profession  of 
architecture,  and  describing  the  scope  and 
present  condition  of  the  existing  metropolitan 
and  provincial  arohitoobural  societies,  said, — If 
we  turn  from  this  brief  retrospect  of  compara- 
tively  recent  efforts  to  consolidate  floating  units 
into  a profession  to  the  earlier  history  of  archi- 
tects and  architecture,  we  shall  find  little  trace 
of  that  compactness  which  distinguishes  the 
learned  professions  of  divinity  and  law.  It  is 
true  that  the  term  architect  is  used  by  Hero- 
dotus very  much  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now 
employed,  including  the  civil  engineer  also,  and 
that  mention  is  made  of  the  Ionian  Corporation 
of  Architects ; but  little  is  absolutely  known  of 
the  actual  position  of  those  elder  brethren,  of 
their  training,  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held.  If  the  thread  of  history  be  taken  up 
at  a later  period  the  clue  is  still  untrustworthy. 
But  little  is  known  of  tho  society  of  Freemasons, 
and  how  far  the  architect  among  them  was  more 
than  chief  workman,  as  the  term  literally  sig- 
nifies. It  is  dhubtfiil  if,  in  many  cases,  the 
architect  was  not  of  tho  religious  brethren  for 
whom  the  edifice  was  constructed  ; and  when  he 
was  secular,  whether  he  was  not  one  of  the 
workmen,  who  was  advanced  to  that  position  of 
“ leading  hand in  consequence  of  his  superior 
ability  in  design  or  workmanship,  after  having 
worked  with  tho  chisel,  and  passed  through  most 
of  the  detailed  labour  by  which  architectural 
design  is  matured.  Take,  for  example,  the 
description  given  by  Gervase  of  William  of  Sens, 
ono  of  the  well-known  architects  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  Ho  was  not  only  vir  admodwn 
strenuus,  but  iu  ligno  in  lapide  artifex  suhtillis- 
simus.  In  tho  present  day  it  is  not  considered 
necessary  for  an  architect  to  be  a very  cunning 
workman  in  wood  and  stone ; yet  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  nob  only  William  of  Sens,  but 
every  other  architect  in  those  days,  when  not 
one  of  the  regular  clergy,  was  a skilled  work- 
man;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  William 
himself  was  both,  at  the  time  his  unfortunate 
accident  interrupted  his  work  upon  the  ca- 
thedral. 

Take,  again,  another  period,  that  of  the 
Renaiasanoe,  and  who  will  say  of  any  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  designed  tho  monuments 
of  that  period  that  be  was  a trained  architect  ? 
Neither  Leonardo  da  Vinci  nor  Michelangelo  in 
Italy,  neither  Wren  nor  Inigo  Jones  in  this 
country,  can  be  included  in  that  category.  And, 
later  still,  turn  to  Dance,  of  the  London  Mansion 
House ; Chambers,  of  Somerset  House ; or 
Fowke,  of  Kensington;  and  where  are  to  be 
found  the  credentials  which  authorised  them  to 
practise  as  architects  ? 

The  lesson  which  it  appears  to  me  is  to  be  ‘ 


drawn,  from  the  hasty  review  I have  presented 
is  this — that  the  exclusivists  are  premature  in 
their  efforts  to  define  strictly  who  is  an  archi- 
tect;  in  trying  to  do  so  they  may  exclude  some 
who  would  bo  most  valuable.  The  first  step,  I 
apprehend,  is  to  gather  together  all  who  are 
desirous  of  being  architects,  and  are  likely  to 
conduct  their  practice  creditably  to  themselves 
and  to  those  who  may  be  associated  with  them. 
In  tho  present  stage  it  seems  to  me  very  un- 
reasonable  to  designate  the  persons  cited  as 
exceptional  men ; for  the  list  may  be  indefinitely 
increased,  and  it  will  then  be  found  that  the 
exceptional  men  are  the  rule,  and  regular  prac- 
titioners the  exception.  Besides,  let  it  be  asked, 
in  what  respect  were  those  men  exceptional  ? 
and  if  it  be  answered,  iu  their  great  ability  as 
architects,  will  the  esteem  for  those  not  so 
exceptional  be  increased  ? , 

But  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  hitherto  archi- 
tects have  nob  formed  a profession,  at  any  rate, 
to  borrow  a legal  phrase,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  and  that  the  task  has  yet  to  be  accom- 
pliahed.  Should  it  be  urged  that  tho  excep- 
tional  men  have  hitherto  sufficed  to  meet  the 
demand,  the  rejoinder  will  be  found  in  the 
wretched  deficiency  of  taste,  propriety,  and 
skill  in  building  generally,  and  in  the  sentiment 
that  the  public  ought  nob  to  be  content  with  the 
service  that  they  have  liad  hitherto,  which,  as  a 
whole,  was  bad,  because  only  exceptionally  good. 
That  it  is  more  to  the  public  advantage  to  have 
all  buildings  in  an  architecture  which  is  good  up 
to  a certain  level,  than  to  have  a few  above 
that  level,  and  everything  else  fathoms  deep 
below;  and  that  so  long  as  reliance  is  baaed 
upon  the  exceptional  the  rule  must  be  bad. 

But  reasoning  of  this  kind  presupposes,  on 
the  part  of  tho  public,  intelligence  by  which  it 
can  be  appreciated,  and  I apprehend  few  will 
venture  to  assert  that  intelligence  is  general, 
much  less  universal.  Now,  in  the  present  day, 
whenever  any  important  change  is  desired  in 
public  opinion,  or  public  action,  it  is  found 
expedient  to  enlist  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
public  to  attend  when  the  subject  is  discussed, 
or  to  read  essays  on  the  subject.  If  architects 
are  to  adopt  a similar  policy  they  must  organise 
meetings,  make  those  meetings  attractive,  and 
induce  the  public  or  those  who  lead  the  public  to 
attend,  so  that  they  may  be  interested  in  archi- 
tecture, and  then  have  that  interest  matured 
into  intelligent  appreciation.  To  complain  of 
tho  want  of  intelligence  and  to  exclude  from  the 
opportunity  for  improvement  those  who  are 
accused  of  being  deficient,  appears  to  mo 
eminently  unreasonable.  In  this  aspect  the 
various  county  and  diocesan  architectural 
societies  are  doing  good  service,  though  alloyed 
with  a certain  amount  of  pedantry  and  dilet- 
tanteism  which  is  regrettable, 'but  which,  possibly, 
will  disappear  as  the  members  become  more 
familiar  with  architecture,  and  with  all  its  prac- 
tical  relations.  Iu  all  ages  the  priesthood  and 
the  clergy  have  been  the  beet  friends  of  arebi- 
lecture ; and  when  they  and  the  public  get 
beyond  the  limits  of  amateurism,  they  will 
better  realise  the  great  responsibilities  of  an 
architect,  and  will  be  reluctant  to  interfere 
with  the  results  of  his  special  study.  In  all 
branches  of  knowledge  it  is  usually  found 
that  the  ill-informed  arc  presumptuous  in  tho 
little  they  have  acquired,  while  the  better, 
informed  are  content  to  rely  on  intelligent 
advice.  The  former  are  ever  ready  to  patronise 
pretenders  and  quacks,  while  the  latter  are  too 
wise  to  believe  in  the  intuitive  possession  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  which  they  know  can  only 
be  acquired  by  laborious  study  and  lengthened 
experience.  The  competent  man  has  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  criticism  of  the  well-informed ; 
and  so,  as  it  appears  to  me,  every  architect 
worthy  of  the  name  should  strive  to  make  the 
public  well-informed,  in  order  that  shallow 
pretension  may  not  be  encouraged  to  his 
disadvantage* 

There  are,  indeed,  those  who  appear  to  dread 
the  diffusion  of  a knowledge  of  architectnre, 
lest  every  man  become  as  wise  as  themselves, 
and  the  number  of  untrained  practitioners 
be  indefinitely  increased.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  beneficial  results  which,  as  suggested 
above,  may  be  expected  to  attend  a more 
general  architectural  cultivation,  the  proper 
check  upon  the  surreptitious  assumption  of 
an  architect’s  standing  is  to  give  to  the  archi- 
tect the  protection  of  a stated  examination  and 
a diploma,  and  the  public  would  participate  in 
that  protection,  as  they  would  have  a guarantee 
that  the  possession  of  a diploma  indicated  a 
' known  minimum  of  training.  It  may  be  many 


years  before  the  profession  may  obtain  such  a 
.recognition  from  the  Legislature  ; certainly  they 
cannot  expect  it  until  they  have  acquired  the 
influence  which  only  union  can  give,  and  can 
prefer  their  claim  potentially.  A chartered 
Institute,  that  represents  but  a small  fraction  of 
the  recognised  architects  of  the  kingdom,  and  local 
societies,  which  include  only  half  of  the  known  resi- 
dent  architects,  cannot  exercise  much  weight  on 
either  national  or  municipal  councils.  Yet  there 
have  been  many  occasions  on  which  tho  in- 
fluences of  the  profession  might  have  been 
usefully  employed  if  the  profession  had  any 
influence ; as  it  is,  the  Institute  has  been  ser- 
viceable  on  occasions,  and  in  Nottingham  and  in 
this  town  the  local  societies  have  also  been 
useful,  and  possibly  similar  effect  has  been  felt 
in  other  towns;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the 
influence  of  the  whole  mast  be  greater  than 
that  of  a part,  and  the  more  comprehensive  the 
Institute  or  a local  society  may  bo  tho  more  will 
its  influence  be  ackuowledged. 

In  this  aspect  the  co-operation  of  influential 
laymen  is  of  great  importance ; but,  then,  they 
must  be  intelligent  on  architectural  topics  before 
they  can  be  really  efficient  aids  for  architectural 
purposes.  To  reproach  laymen  with  ignorance 
and  apathy,  and  to  withhold  opportunities  for 
acquiring  information  and  interest,  is  a policy 
eminently  unjust  and  suicidal. 

As  respects  the  co-operation  of  builders,  it 
ap])ears  to  me  most  desirable  that  their  co-opera- 
tion be  secured.  The  tone  sometimes  assumed 
when  this  topic  is  discussed  seems  to  me  very 
shortsighted  and  not  a little  presumptuous.  Tho 
same  persons  who  are  very  happy  to  associate 
with  those  whose  skill  is  applied  to  the  execution 
of  the  more  msthetio  parts  of  a design, — sculp- 
tors,  artistic  painters,  and  decorators, — appear 
to  shrink  from  contact  with  those  who  undertake 
the  more  constructive  features.  Now,  both 
classes  are  essential  to  all  good  architecture ; 
and  the  constructors  are  tho  more  essential, 
because,  as  now  practised,  there  is  much  archi- 
tecture on  which  the  scope  for  the  artistic  classes 
is  very  restricted ; whilst  there  cannot  be  any 
architecture  without  building. 

The  jealousy,  to  speak  candidly,  which  is  fre- 
quently  manifested  towards  builders  appears  to 
me  very  unwise,  besides  being  extremely  un- 
dignified. There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sufficient 
scope  for  both,  with  a clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion ; and  also  many  occasions  in  which  their 
harmonious  co-operation  is  most  desirable,  if  not 
essential. 

I hope  the  architect  does  not  exist  who  has 
not  consulted  with  builders  and  with  intelligent 
artizans,  and  benefited  from  both.  Considering 
how  much  knowledge  is  required  to  form  a 
perfect  architect,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  man  who  possesses  a mind  sooyclo- 
pmdic  as  to  have  all  the  information  ready  upon 
all  occasions.  His  practice  must  be  confined  tn 
one  line,  and  be  also  very  limited,  and  the  sooner 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  rise 
above  the  shallow  notion  that  it  is  derogatory  to 
seek  aid  from  those  of  more  experience  in  any 
branch  of  construction,  or  art,  the  better  for  the 
best  interests  of  their  profession  and  themselves. 
Now,  whilst  I would  be  as  jealous  as  any  of  the 
interference  of  non-professional  persons  in  the 
regulation  of  professional  practice,  I deem  it  of 
great  importance  that  men  experienced  in  the 
various  branches  of  construction  should  be 
induced  to  attend  the  society’s  meetings,  and  to 
contribute  the  results  of  their  experience  to  tho 
general  fund  ; and  I am  convinced  that  the 
interchange  of  opinion  and  the  comparison  of 
various  experience  would  bo  of  service  to  all, — 
to  the  builder  as  well  as  to  the  architect.  Who 
would  not  be  delighted  if  Phidias  were  present 
to  relate  the  growth  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
devices  by  which  the  blocks  were  conveyed  from 
Pentelicus,  inspired  by  his  genius,  and  placed  in 
the  positions  designed  for  them  ? And  if  his 
garrulity  should  run  on  over  the  polychromatic 
decorations,  the  preparation  of  the  surface,  the 
manufacture  of  the  pigments,  the  combinations 
of  colours, — whether  these  and  other  proportious 
were  determined  by  experiments  in  situ,  or  pre- 
determined  iu  the  study, — all  those  topics  would 
be  full  of  interest  as  of  instruction,  and  every 
architect  would  delight  to  hear  Phidias  the  tale 
unfold.  Yet  some  of  these  are  matters  of  con. 
struction;  and,  if  the  men  were  equally  com- 
petent, I see  not  why  those  details  should  be 
more  interesting  from  Phidias  than  from  the 
ancient  representative  of  the  modem  contractor. 

But  then  there  are  builders  who  profess  to  be 
architects,  or  really  have  a trained  architect  in 
■ their  establishment.  This,  doubtless,  is  a fact 
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not  favourable  to  the  friendly  regard  of  other 
architects  ; but,  then,  why  does  the  phenomenon 
exist,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? I apprehend  it 
is  due  to  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  public, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  already  ; and 
that  architects  generally  would  say  that  the 
combination  is  as  undesirable  as  would  be  one 
between  a physician  and  pharmaceutist;  yet 
apothecaries  have  existed,  and  if  not  now  to  be 
found,  the  reason  is  in  the  greater  enlighten- 
ment of  the  public,  and  in.  the  efforts  of  both 
pharmaceutist  and  physician  to  prevent  such  a 
mulish  monstrosity.  If  the  combination  in  one 
person  or  firm  of  the  architect  and  builder  is 
bad,  the  evil  can  only  be  corrected  as  was  that 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  At  any  rate,  so 
long  as  so  many  of  the  public,  including  royalty 
itself,  prefer  the  combination,  architects  and 
builders  who  object  have  no  other  resource  than 
to  work  together  until  they  are  able  to  attain 
the  result  which  has  been  gained  by  the  physicians 
and  pharmaceutists. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  one  who  is  or  has  been 
a contractor  for  railways,  and  is  also  one  of  the 
most  eminent  authorities  in  architectural  history : 
whose  works,  when  he  followed  the  profession, 
were  esteemed  as  among  the  best  results  of 
patient  research  and  artistic  feeling,  and  who, 
since  he  has  abandoned  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession for  the  more  lucrative  constrnction  of 
important  lines  of  intercommunication,  continues 
to  enrich  its  literature  with  learned  and  valued 
treatises  on  topics  of  great  interest.  The  gentle, 
man  to  whom  I refer  still  holds  an  honourable 
positon  among  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  : and 
when  he  lends  his  ever  acceptable  presence  at 
the  critical  examination  of  an  ancient  structure, 
or  to  the  popular  elucidation  of  architectural 
history,  is  welcomed  with  the  respect  and 
enthusiasm  due  to  one  who  clothes  learned 
erudition  in  unaffected  language,  through  which 
the  treasure  ho  has  laboriously  acquired  is 
rendered  accessible  to  all. 

No  one  would  presume  to  question  his  right  to 
retain  an  honourable  position  in  the  profession  j 
but  in  conceding  that  it  appears  to  me  the  prin- 
ciplo  of  exclusion  is  shown  to  be  fallacious  when 
strictly  interpreted.  Thus  the  admission  into  a 
professional  society  of  those  who  do  not  follow 
the  profession,  but  are  engaged  in  the  practical 
development  of  designs,  becomes  merely  a 
question  of  degree,  to  be  determined  upon  the 
qualifications  of  the  individual  proposed,  and  not 
on  his  relations  to  a class.  This  being  so,  it  is  to 
ho  hoped  that  individual  recommendations  will 
be  esteemed  with  all  reasonable  liberality. 


OPEN  SPACES  AND  BUILDING 
OPERATIONS  AT  THE  EAST  END. 

TnnoUGHOCT  the  Parliamentary  borough  of 
Hackney,  which  includes  the  parishes  of  Bethnal, 
green  and  Shoreditch,  building  operations  are 
somewhat  rife;  but  the  great  majority  are  of  a 
miuor  character.  The  battle  for  “ open  spaces  ” 
is  being  fought  out  well  in  Hackney  in  con- 
tinuation  of  the  Epping  Forest  victory.  Hackney, 
common  is  safe  from  building  speculations,  and 
has  lately  been  slightly  improved  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  by  the  construction  of 
a few  passable  walks  across  it  from  different 
angles.  The  open  space  known  as  the  Downs, 
which  is  another  considerable  common,  is  a sub- 
ject  of  litigation  now  between  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
If  arbitration  does  not  settle  the  matter  shortly, 
it  is  feared  the  issue  mnatbe  tried  by  a tedious  and 
expensive  process.  Already  the  Hackney  .downs 
have  been  inclosed  in  part,  and  a fence  erected  ; 
but  pending  the  decision,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  have  them  under  their  surveillance. 
The  third  open  space,  popularly  known  ns  the 
‘‘  Londou-fields,”  which  has  long  been  a matter  of 
reproach  from  its  neglected  state,  is  now  being 
improved.  Lately,  some  very  indifferent  trenches 
were  dugfor  the  purpose  of  draining  this  ground, 
which,  according  to  the  season,  is  either  an  arid 
common  or  a dismal  swamp.  Last  week,  after 
repeated  expostulations  on  thepart  of  the  denizens 
of  Hackney,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
set  some  teams  to  work  in  ploughing  up  the  barren 
waste  preparatory  to  laying  the  common  down 
in  grass,  preserving,  of  course,  the  immemorial 
pathways  across.  The  Londou-fields,  some  years 
since  were  stealthily  encroached  upon  by  specu- 
lative builders  on  the  western  side.  On  the 
eastern  side,  near  to  London-fields  Railway 
Station,  some  well-built  red  brick  family  man- 
sions  still  exist,  erected  in  the  eighteenth  century 


when  the  common  in  front  was  really  “ fields,” 
and  afforded  a pleasant  look-out  across  the  open 
country  over  Dalston  and  Kingaland,  and  ex- 
tending to  Islington,  and  farther  due  north  and 
north-east.  The  long-retarded  and  urgently- 
called-for  improvement  of  " London-fields  ” wilt 
be  a boon  to  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  the  close 
streets  and  courts  on  either  side  of  Hackney- 
rcad.  It  will  be  a blessing,  too,  if  properly  laid 
out  and  cultivated,  to  the  sickly  children  who 
attend  the  new  School  Board  School  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  one  of  which  schools  faces  the 
southern  end  of  the  ‘'Fields.”  The  focus  of  the 
ancient  hamlet  yclept  ” The  Triangle”  has 
undergone  several  changes  in  its  appearance  of 
late  years.  Old  builcHnga  have  disappeared  one 
by  one,  and  shops  have  usurped  the  place  of 
mansions  built  in  the  reign  of  Anne  and  the  first 
George.  West.street,  which  is  used  for  a short 
cut  vid  Goldsmitb’s-row  to  Hackney,  is  totally 
unable  to  afford  a safe  ingress  or  egress  through 
the  Triangle.  One  line  of  vehicles  must  wait 
while  the  other  is  passing,  and  in  the  effort  to 
force  a passage  or  to  take  advantage  of  each 
other,  • carmen  and  horses  are  often  severely 
injured.  West-street  calls  for  immediate  widen- 
ing  by  demolishing  the  old  house  property  on 
the  northern  side,  which  is  not  of  much  value. 
On  the  site  of  the  old  Mansion  House,  opposite 
the  Triangle,  whose  demolition  we  noticed  some 
months  back,  three  houses  with  shops,  of  a 
better  description  than  are  usually  erected  in 
the  district,  are  now  in  course  of  completion. 
Some  of  the  features  of  the  old  mansion  are 
retained  in  the  architecture  of  these  fronts, 
such  as  dividing  and  projecting  brick  pilasters 
and  cornices  on  head,  of  same  material.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  immemorial  Triangle  a 
public  hall  is  being  erected,  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  Hackney  Town-hnll  not 
being  procurable,  owing  to  certain  restrictious  in 
the  lease  for  ordinary  public  meetings  apart 
from  the  local  body.  A piece  of  land  situated 
between  the  Bethnal-green  Museum  and  St. 
John’s  Church,  is  now  being  turned  into  a small 
people’s  garden  in  connexion  with  the  Museum. 
This  is  done  at  the  instance  of  the  authorities  of 
the  South  Kensington  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment.  There  has  been  much  delay  over  this 
small  affair,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  left  as  a 
legacy  from  the  last  Government  to  the  present, 
who  are  certain  to  finish  it.  Judging  from 
present  appearances,  the  elongated  atrip  of  land 
taken  from  Victoria  Park,  and  which  led  to 
much  agitation  upwards  of  two  years  ago,  is 
now  all  built  upon.  The  Park  Preservation 
Society,  established  to  preserve  this  and  other 
spots,  failed  to  secure  this  atrip  of  land,  owing 
to  the  hard  terms  of  the  late  First  Commissioner 
of  Works.  The  houses  erected  on  this  strip  of 
Park  land  are  of  the  cheap  speculative  kind,  and, 
as  usual,  the  builders  dug  out  the  saud  from  the 
foundations,  and  from  the  road  in  front  particu- 
]arly,to  a depth  ranging  from  12  ft.  to  18  ft.,  filling 
up  the  excavated  pita  with  all  sorts  of  rubbish. 
Neither  the  Park  land  nor  the  public  Heath  has 
been  preserved  in  this  and  other  instances  in  the 
district.  At  Hackney  Wick,  upon  those  notorious 
shoots  ” we  described  last  year  in  our  articles 
on  “ Homes  in  Homerton”  and  the  vicinity,  a 
new  School  Board  school  is  being  erected.  The 
uncovered  Hackney  Brook,  or  open  Marsh  sewer, 
runs  close  by.  A great  depth  has  to  be  sunk 
here  for  a stable  foundation  for  this  school,  con- 
sidering  that  the  filled-up  soil,  or  rather  scavenge, 
extends  in  places  from  6 ft.  to  9 ft.  Under  this 
it  is  veritable  swamp,  or  the  original  marsh  land. 
Surely  a more  suitable  spot  could  have  been  found 
for  the  erection  of  a school.  The  wants  of  the 
locality  demand  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
school,  or  rather  schools;  but  a spot  at  a higher 
altitude,  we  think,  conld  have  been  secured,  instead 
of  picking  out  the  lowest  spot  in  tbe  district. 
Several  manufactories  are  crowded  together  here 
on  the  low  ground,  and  the  smell  emitted  by 
their  waste  fubstancep,  and  the  smoke  of  their 
chimneys,  do  not  add  to  the  salubrity  of  tbe 
neighbourhood.  A portion  of  the  open  Marsh 
sewer  alluded  to  a year  ago  has  been  covered 
over  recently  to  the  extent  of  about  300  yards, 
or  perhaps  more,  and  its  continuation,  which  we 
stirted  to  be  an  absolute  necessity,  is  now  de- 
termined  upon.  By  covering  iu  this  foul  sewer, 
and  continaing  it  in  an  almost  straight  line  to 
Lea  Bridge  (by  diverting  its  old  course),  much 
land  will  be  saved,  and  the  health  of  the  district 
improved. 

At  the  North  London  Station,  Amhurst-road, 
Hackney,  a station-master’s  residence  is  about 
being  built,  and  lower  down  in  the  same  street 
the  eito  is  mapped  out  for  branch  premises  for 


the  London  and  County  Bank.*  Alongside  the 
building  a new  thoroughfare  will  be  opened, 
commencing  with,  and  in  continuation  of  Cold 
Harbour -lane,  entering  into  Mare-street,  near  the 
head  of  Dalston-lane.  As  soon  as  a suitable  site 
can  be  secured  a now  Presbyterian  church  will 
bo  erected  in  South  Hackney  or  near  to,  for  the 
wants  of  the  congregation  lately  worshipping 
at  Albion  Hall,  Londou-wall.  The  lease  of  the 
Albion  has  expired,  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hall,  South 
Hackney,  is  now  being  utilised  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation. 
Some  of  tbe  Shoreditch  projected  improvements 
we  have  already  indicated,  and  we  m.Ty  speak  of 
them  in  detail  on  a future  occasion. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  FITTINGS. 

In  the  paper  on  this  subject  already  referred 
to,  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  after  treating  of  the 
general  arrangement  of  schools  went  on  to  say : — 

The  staircase  most  suited  for  children’s  use  is 
one  where  the  open  space  with  which  wo  are 
familiar  by  tbe  name  of  well.hole  is  replaced  by 
a brick  wall.  The  steps  ought  not  to  be  too 
long,  as  it  is  rather  desirable  not  to  induce 
children  to  go  up  or  down  more  than  two  abreast. 
I believe  a length  of  -i  ft.  6 in.  to  be  ample,  and 
•1  ft.  or  even  3 ft.  6 iu.  enough.  The  steps 
should  not  be  high,  not  more  than  G iu.  rise. 
There  ought  not  to  he  any  “ winders”  (the  name 
by  which  the  steps  triangular  in  plan  which 
wind  round  at  the  turn  of  most  staircases  are 
called),  and  iu  their  place  there  should  be  land- 
ings ; lastly,  the  flights  of  steps  should  be  short, 
and  the  whole  ought  to  receive  plenty  of  light 
and  air.  These  precautions  are  taken  to  reduce 
to  a minimum  all  chance  of  serious  accident, 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  children.  In 
a school  of  any  size  it  is  not  only  desirable  to 
have  two  staircases,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls,  but  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  arrange  the 
steps  so  that  two  sets  of  stairs  may  occupy  the 
space  of  each  staircase,  an  arrangement  which 
it  is  not  often  difficult  to  carry  out.  When  this 
is  done  each  class-room  may  open  into  the  land- 
ing  of  a staircase  if  wished. 

The  tall  buildings  which  requite  such  stair- 
cases are  no  doubt  proper  in  a largo  city,  wliere 
land  is  very  dear,  where  daylight  is  apt  to  bo 
much  interrupted  near  the  ground,  and  where  a 
rather  purer  stratum  of  air  is  to  be  met  with  ia 
the  upper  stories  of  the  building  than  is  to  bo 
found  below  ; but  where  there  is  sufficient  space, 
free  air,  and  ample  light,  one-storied  buildings 
are  best.  The  covered  playground,  formed  under 
a lofty  building  by  carrying  it  on  piers  and 
arches,  is  often  less  desirable  and  comfortable 
than  a shed  built  for  the  purpose.  It  is  more 
apt  to  be  draughty,  gloomy,  and  damp,  and  when 
it  is  adopted  it  should  be  carefully  arranged,  so 
that  the  sun  may  shine  well  into  it  for  some 
considerable  part  of  the  day. 

How  to  warm,  light,  and  ventilate  a large 
Bchool-house  is,  perhaps,  the  next  question  which 
presents  itself.  The  lighting,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  left  hand,  and  the  windows  should  he 
ample.  An  area  of  1 ft.  of  window  surface  to 
80  cubic  feet  of  interior  space  in  the  room  ought 
to  be  sufficient  if  the  windows  are  well  placed. 
For  infant-schools  a top  light,  and  for  drawing- 
classes  a north  light  high  up  are  required.  The 
best  [aspect  for  a school  is  a subject  that  has 
been  debated,  some  advocating  a north  aspect  as 
securing  the  steadiest,  purest  light,  and  being 
free  from  the  inconvenience  of  glare  ; others 
preferring  a south  aspect,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  occasionally  during  the  summer  blinds 
are  needed,  and  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the 
sun’s  direct  rays. 

I believe  there  can  be  little  question  that  the 
last  is  the  soundest  opinion,  that  sunshiny  rooms 
are  far  more  healthy  and  far  more  pleasant  than 
those  which  the  sun  never  reaches,  and  that,  in 
a climate  so  cheerless  as  ouiu,  this  consideration 
ought  to  prevail  over  every  other.  The  question 
of  gas-lighting  requires  perhaps  more  attention 
than  it  often  receives;  good  burners,  plain 
strong  fittings,  and  a place  for  the  lights  which 
will  bring  them  tolerably  near  the  children,  and 
at  the  right  positions  for  giving  left-hand  light, 
are  the  chief  requisites. 

The  question  of  beating  is,  to  a certain  extent, 
mixed  up  with  artificial  ventilation,  and  both 
ought  to  be  looked  at  together.  During  the 
summer  months  the  windows  afibrd  what  is  now 
often  called  natural  ventilation,  and  an  un. 
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sparing  use  of  this  suffices  if  the  windows  reach  i 
to  the  ceiling,  and  are  capable  of  being  freely 
opened  without  draughts,  to  keep  the  school  and  i 
class-rooms  fresh  and  sweet.  The  best  form  of 
window  for  this  purpose  I take  to  be  that  often 
known  as  a hospital-window,  fitted  with  a series 
of  casements,  each  of  which  is  hinged  at  the 
bottom,  and  opens  by  its  top  falling  back  in- 
wards towards  the  room.  The  external  air  is 
freely  admitted  by  these  windows,  but  its  cur- 
rent  is  directed  upwards  towards  the  ceiling, 
and  a very  ample  volame  of  air  will  enter  with- 
out  perceptible  draught.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  open  and  close  casements  so  arranged  by 
an  apparatus  which  is  simple  and  effectual,  and 
which  I have  had  made  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  of 
Wolverhampton,  and  have  applied  to  two  London 
Board  Schools.  This  I name,  becaase  in  some 
hospitals  a very  costly  method  of  doing  the  same 
thing  may  he  seen  at  work,  and  committees 
have,  I believe,  been  deterred  from  nsing  this, 
the  best  form  of  school-window,  by  the  fear  of 
being  obliged  to  go  to  great  expense  in  pro- 
viding gearing  by  means  of  which  to  work  the 
casements. 

For  many  months  in  the  year  in  England,  it  is 
nob  comfortable,  or  indeed  safe,  to  carry  on  a 
school  with  open  windows  ; and  during  part, 
perhaps  wo  may  say  nearly  the  whole,  of 
tho  same  period,  beating  by  some  artificial 
means  is  necessary.  This  circumstance  offers 
an  inducement  to  make  the  motive  power  fur. 
nished  by  the  heating  arrangements,  as  far  as  we 
can,  effect  ventilation  also. 

In  small  schools,  and  in  places  where  fuel  is 
cheap,  the  open  fire,  which  every  one  can  under- 
stand, is  on  the  whole  the  best  means  of  warm- 
ing,  as  it  combines  a powerful  ventilating  agency 
in  its  chimney,  with  direct  radiated  heat. 

It  is  very  desirable,  however,  to  combine  an 
inlet  for  fresh,  warm  air  with  the  open  fire  in 
tho  grate.  Many  contrivances  for  doing  this  are 
in  use,  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that 
they  almost  all  proceed  on  the  principle  of 
utilising  the  otherwise  waste  heat  radiated  from 
tho  back  and  sides  of  an  ordinary  grate  to  warm 
a volume  of  fresh  air  which  is  poured  into  the 
room.  Outlets  and  fines  (adjoining  the  chimney 
smoke-flue  if  possible)  should  also  be  provided 
in  order  to  carry  off  readily  a portion  of  the 
vitiated  air,  and  where  these  inlets  and  outlets 
are  at  all  well  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
school  or  class-room  to  which  they  are  connected, 
and  are  disposed  with  judgment,  they  will  supply 
a very  considerable  and  useful  amount  of  con- 
stant,  insensible  ventilation. 

In  large  schools  it  must  be  held  to  be  the ! 
more  economical  and  more  scientific  course  to  ' 
use  a heating  apparatus  for  the  whole  building. 
The  cheapest  apparatus,  both  as  to  original  cost 
and  probably  also  as  to  tho  amount  of  heat 
obtained  from  a definite  consumption  of  fuel, 
will  bo  bot-water  pipes  carried  into  the  school- 
rooms and  class-rooms,  and  exposed  in  the  rooms. 
A large  amount  of  heat  is  directly  radiated  from 
the  heated  iron  surface,  and  a large  amount  is 
also  distributed  by  the  circulation  of  the  air  of 
the  room,  which  becomes  warmed  by  contact 
with  the  pipes,  rises,  and  is  replaced  by  another 
portion  of  cool  air.  But  this  circulation  in  no 
way  assists  ventilation  ; the  pipes  themselves  are 
an  obstacle,  sometimes  a dangerous  one,  to  free 
circulation,  and  the  radiated  heat  is  often 
extreme ; while  if  the  system  is  such  as  to 
permit  the  surface  of  tho  pipes  to  be  heated 
above  a very  moderate  temperature  (and  this  is 
the  case  in  all  systems  which  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  where  the  pipes  are  of 
small  bore,  and  the  circulation  is  at  high  pressure), 
the  air  becomes  desiccated  (and  I believe 
deozoniaed),  and  general  discomfort  ensues, 
such  as  militate  seriously  against  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole  school. 

My  belief  is,  that  a system  in  which  the  fresh 
external  air  is  heated  within  a chamber  in  the 
basement  by  contact,  not  with  a furnace,  but 
with  a mass  of  low-pressure  cast-iron  hot-water 
pipes,  or  flanged  vessels,  and  is  then  conveyed 
through  flues  or  channels  to  each  room  of  the 
building,  is  the  host  system  of  warming  for  a 
large  school;  corresponding  flues  or  other  suit- 
able  outlets  being  provided  for  the  outgoing 
current,  for  which,  of  course,  provision  must  be 
made  in  the  original  construction  of  tho  build- 
ing. It  is  not  cheap ; but  if  efficiently  done,  as 
it  has  been  for  me,  by  Messrs.  Price,  in  one 
instance,  and  Mr.  Boyd  in  another,  it  provides 
at  one  and  tho  same  time  warmth  and  fresh  air. 

Such  buildings  as  I have  now  described  are 
the  appropriate  and  convenient  home  for  a 
school  in  which  the  three  departments  of  infants, 


girls,  and  boys,  are  distniot,  'in  which,  in  either 
boys’  or  girls’  school,  there  are  a head  teacher, 
a certain  number  of  certificated  under-teaohers, 
and  a certain  number  of  pupil-teachers.  This, 
as  I have  already  mentioned,  is  not  the  system 
in  tho  most  advanced  schools  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  In  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  notably 
in  Prussia,  schools  are  arranged  so  that  every 
class  shall  have  its  own  class-room.  The  build- 
ing  contains  class-rooms  seating  ordinarily  about 
sixty  each,  connected  together  by  suitable  cor- 
ridors and  means  of  approach,  and  a large 
assembling-room,  called  the  aula  or  hall,  not 
usually  large  enough  to  receive  all  the  pupils  at 
one  time,  and  not  used  as  a schoolroom,  iu  the 
sense  in  which  we  employ  the  term,  at  all.  The 
whole  forms  a very  compact,  square  block  of 
buildings,  admirable  as  a rule  in  every  particular 
except  its  ventilation,  which  is  generally  de- 
fective. 

It  was  desired,  when  the  School  Board  for 
London  commenced  work,  to  try  the  experiment 
of  building  a school  on  this  plan,  and  it  eventually 
fell  to  my  lot  to  design  and  carry  out  for  the 
Board  the  school  which  they  built  on  the  class- 
room system,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  the 
Prussian  system,  at  Jonson-street,  Stepney. 
This  school,  originally  designed  for  1,000 
children,  was  subsequently  replanned  on  a still 
larger  scale,  and  as  built  affords  accommodation 
for  1,675  children,  of  whom  575  are  infanls. 
With  regard  to  the  infants’  school,  ivhioh 
occupies  the  lowest  floor,  no  special  remark  is 
necessary,  except  that  it  is  divided  into  two 
equal  and  similar  schools. 

On  the  first  and  second  flooi’S  occur  the 
departments  for  boys  and  girls  respectively. 
Each  school  possesses  eight  class-rooms,  intended 
for  sixty  children  each,  and  these  rooms  are 
grouped  round  a large  hall,  measuring  40  ft.  by 
75  ft.,  of  which  they  occupy  one  side  and  the 
two  ends.  In  this  hall  is  an  end  gallery,  and  it 
is  intended  that  both  in  the  hall  and  on  the 
gallery  a class  should  bo  taught.  The  original 
cost  of  this  building  was  extremely  moderate, 
comparing  it  with  the  cost  of  many  Board 
schools  in  London  and  elsewhere,  not  exceeding 
71. 12a.  per  child,  and  though  it  would  not  have 
been  quite  so  economical  if  built  for  a much 
smaller  number  of  children,  still  a school  of  the 
same  general  plan  need  never  be  a costly 
building. 

This  building  varies  to  a certain  extent  from 
the  Prussian  model.  The  variations  were  partly 
duo  to  the  determination  to  obtain  a very  large 
hall,  in  which  all  the  boys  and  girls  could  be 
assembled  at  one  time,  and  partly  to  my  desire 
to  secure]  through]  ventilation.  The  ordinary 
Prussian  school  is  a very  solid  compact  block, 
and  often  has  a central  corridor,  and  so  there  is 
really  no  chance  of  ventilating  the  class-rooms 
completely.  At  Jonson-street  I suppressed  the 
corridor,  making  the  class-rooms  open  directly 
into  the  hall,  and  I introduced  windows  at  the 
aides  of  all  such  chiss-i'ooma  as  are  corner  rooms 
in  the  building.  Elsewhere  I introduced  large 
windows  in  the  wall,  separating  the  class-room 
from  the  hall,  treated  the  latter  as  a magazine 
of  fresh  air,  and  by  this  means  secured  the 
through  ventilation  of  every  class-room.  In 
winter  the  warming  by  warm  fresh  air,  accom- 
panied by  a system  for  the  extraction  of  vitiated 
air,  keeps  the  olass-room  sweet  and  airy. 

I regret  extremely  that  a second  school  of  the 
same  general  character,  but  smaller  in  size, 
which  it  had  been,  intended  to  erect,  from  Mr. 
Robson’s  designs,  was  abandoned.  It  would  have 
been  an  interesting  experiment  and  extremely 
likely  to  prove  successful.* 

This  class  of  school,  though  the  time  has  not 
yet  fully  come  for  it  to  be  built  in  this  country, 
is  the  elementary  school  of  the  future.  It,  or 
something  very  like  it,  is  the  middle-class  school 
of  the  present  day,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
tlie  leading  principle  of  it,  a class-room  for  every 
class,  arvd  a general  room  for  assembly,  is  the 
leading  principle  upon  which  middle-class  schools 
are  being  designed,  built,  and  conducted.  I may 
refer  to  the  Cowper-street  Middle-class  School, 
the  magnificent  new  Merchant  Taylors’  School, 
and  the  schools  proposed  to  be  built  by  the 
Grocers’  Company  as  examples  of  tho  class- 
room system.  As  time  goes  on  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  elementary  schools  will  conform 
to  this  model.  Already,  taking  one  of  Lan- 
caster’s schools  of  seventy  years  ago  as  at  one 
extreme  of  the  scale,  and  a complete  Prussian 
school  as  at  the  other,  the  planning  of  English 
school-buildings  has  advanced  at  least  halfway. 

• Dluatratiou3  of  this  school,  as  of  many  others,  will  be 
found  ia  our  volumea.— Ed. 


By  slow  degrees  a greater  and  greater  amount 
of  isolation  for  the  classes  has  been  introduced. 

First,  came  the  breaking  up  of  Lancaster’s 
Macedonian  phalanx  into  classes,  and  grouping 
them  about  a large  room  in  full  view  of  each 
other ; next  the  placing  those  classes  all  on  one 
side  of  the  school-room,  with  curtains  separating 
them;  then  came  a single  class-room ; then  two 
or  three  each  to  open  solely  out  tho  school- 
room ; and  now  one-half  the  school  receives 
class-room  accommodation,  and  the  class-rooms 
are  made  so  far  independent  of  the  sohooUroom 
that  the  pupils  tanghb  in  them  have  distinct 
means  of  entrance  and  exit. 

These  steps  are  all  in  one  direction,  and 
though  at  the  present  moment  members  of 
school  boards  may  be  unable  to  see  their  way 
further,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
when  next  a change  is  made  it  will  bo  made  in 
the  direction  of  more  class-rooms ; it  seems, 
therefore,  matter  for  some  regret,  that  among 
the  very  many  elementary  schools  now  being 
erected  in  great  Britain,  so  few  should  be 
adapted  to  tho  most  advanced  mode  of  educa- 
tion practised  in  Europe. 

Of  the  fittings  required  by  a school,  the 
benches  and  desks  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, not  only  because  they  are  wanted  in 
large  numbers,  but  because  they  directly  influ- 
ence the  success  or  failure  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  and  their  size  and  arrangement 
dictate  the  dimensions  and  shape  of  tho  school, 
rooms  and  class-rooms.  The  desk  is  required 
to  accommodate  tho  book  for  reading,  the  slate 
for  cyphering,  the  copy-book  for  writing,  and 
perhaps  the  music-book  for  singing,  and  it  must 
provide  storage  for  books  not  in  use;  its  height, 
slope,  shape,  and  distance  from  the  bench  must 
be  regulated  accordingly.  I will  dismiss  at 
once  those  hybrid  contrivances  in  which  tho 
unfortunate  desk  ia  also  required  to  form  part 
of  a tea-table,  or  to  disappear  altogether  aud 
become  the  back  of  a church-bench,  believing 
that  every  such  complication  adds  to  the  difli. 
culty  of  making  it  efficiently  perform  its  legiti- 
mate functions.  The  bench  ought  to  bo  exactly 
at  the  right  height  for  the  pupil,  both  as  regards 
its  height  from  the  floor,  its  height  below  tho 
desk,  and  its  distance  from  the  front  of  the 
desk,  and  it  onght  to  be  of  the  right  shape  fur 
easy  sitting.  The  length  of  the  desk  and  bench, 
and  the  spacing  generally,  are  to  be  regulated 
by  the  desirability  of  gaining  easy  access  to 
each  child’s  work. 

The  other  fittings  of  a school,  while  of  course 
they  require  care,  are  not  of  the  same  vital  im- 
portance as  the  benches  and  desks,  and  need  not, 
I think,  be  dwelt  upon  hero.  Nor  shall  I attempt 
to  do  more  than  name,  and  that  in  the  most 
cursory  way,  some  of  the  miscellaneous  matters 
of  which  the  school  architect  ought  not  to  lose 
sight.  It  is  indispensable  to  a well-ordered 
school  for  it  to  have  ample  water  supply  and 
efficient  drainage;  proper  lavatories;  sufficient 
cloak-rooms  and  cap-rooms ; adequate  conve- 
niences  in  a detached  building,  approached  under 
cover,  and  of  simple  construction;  a covered 
playground  to  each  department ; a supply  of 
pure  drinking-water  for  the  children;  a class- 
room so  lighted  as  to  suit  a drawing-class  ; in 
some  girls’  schools  a class-room  of  large  size  as 
a needlework-room ; one  or  more  teachers’  rooms  ; 
accommodation  for  a resident  care-taker,  or 
sometimes  a teacher’s  residence;  storage  for 
fuel  (aud  sometimes  a committee-room),  ought 
all  to  be  provided  in  every  complete  school. 
There  should,  if  possible,  be  no  corridors,  and 
where  they  do  occorthey  must  be  roomy,  direct, 
and  well  lighted.  A playground  of  duo  size  is 
also  necessary  for  each  department,  aud  there 
should  be  provision  for  lighting  it  on  dark  even- 
ings if  there  be  gas  in  the  buildings.  If  possible, 
the  entrance  for  boys  should  be  in  a different 
street  from  that  for  girls  and  infants ; at  any 
rate,  it  should  be  distinct. 

Nothing  which  can  get  out  of  order  shonld  bo 
introduced  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  Every, 
thing  should  be  of  the  best  and  strongest,  for  it 
will  have  to  stand  rough  usage.  Nothing  through 
which  an  accident  can  occur  should  be  intro- 
duced; and  if  it  is  found  that  by  mischance  any 
place  where  a child  can  fall  through,  or  fall  over, 
or  any  dangerous  spikes  or  open  water-cisterns 
are  within  reach  of  an  adventurous  lad,  they 
should  be  at  once  removed  at  any  cost,  or  com- 
pletely  protected.  Nothing  by  which  a child  can 
be  hurt  should  be  knowingly  permitted,  or  if 
discovered  allowed  to  remain ; no  dark  corners 
or  places  where  fresh  air  cannot  come  should  on 
any  account  be  tolerated ; and  no  pains  should 
be  spared  to  make  the  smallest  details  of 
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the  building  and  of  its  furniture  as  appropriate 
as  possible  to  the  purposes  of  the  school ; and 
hero  let  me  [say  the  managers,  the  teachers,  and 
the  architect  should  work  together.  Many 
minor  matters  are  best  understood  by  those  who 
have  the  practical  working  of  a sobool,  and  if  it 
were  possible,  as  a new  school-house  approaches 
completion,  to  secure  the  principal  teachers,  and 
to  give  such  finishing  touches  to  the  arrauge- 
ments  as  would  suit  their  methods  of  working, 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  after-expense  would 
often  be  saved,  and  increased  satisfaction  would 
bo  felt  by  the  managers.  Lastly,  but  by  no  means 
least,  all  these  matters  should  be  thought  out  in 
good  time,  and  at  sufficient  leisure,  so  that  they 
may  be  introduced  into  the  original  contract  for 
the  building,  and  the  heavy  additional  cost 
which  always  attend  modifications  made  during 
progress  may  be  avoided. 

It  has  been  my  especial  desire  to  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  advocating  before  an  audience 
capable  of  forming  a judgment  upon  them  the 
claims  of  the  class-room  system.  So  many 
classes,  so  many  rooms,  is  the  rule  in  many 
schools  in  Scotland,  and  Scotland  is  ahead  of 
Enjfland  as  to  education.  The  same  thing  is  the 
universal  rule  in  Prussia,  and  Prussia  also  is 
ahead  of  England.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
absent  from  the  noise  and  the  distractions  of  a 
large  common  school-room,  the  class  can  better 
ooncontrato  its  attention  upon  its  work,  and  its 
teacher  can  better  give  his  energies  to  what  he 
has  to  do.  It  seems  certain  that  the  same 
teacher  would  do  better  work  in  a class-room 
than  in  n general  school-room,  not  only  from  the 
fact  of  being  undisturbed,  but  also  from  being 
more  thrown  upon  his  own  responsibility.  He 
lias,  in  the  general  room,  the  head-master  to  fall 
back  upon  in  any  difficulty,  but  while  shut  up 
with  bis  class  in  their  own  room,  he  has  far  more 
iiei  d of  self-reliance  and  firmness,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  a better  man.  The  system  seems  un. 
doubtedly  destined  to  reach  elementary  schools 
in  time;  but  if  it  really  be  the  best  system,  it 
appears  a matter  for  regret  that  at  the  present 
moment,  when  schools  are  being  established  by 
hundreds,  and  millions  are  being  laid  out  upon 
costly  and  permanent  buildings,  we  should  rest 
content  with  a compromise,  aud  should  not,  some 
Ilf  us  at  least,  boldly  decide  to  adopt  the  very 
best  method  that  we  can  in  our  school  manage, 
inent,  and  should  not  construct  our  buildings  in 
such  a manner  as  to  be  capable  of  being  worked 
on  that  method. 

Mr.  Lncrafr,  in  the  course  of  the  discossion 
which  followed,  asked  for  some  information  as  to 
the  drnwing-class  room,  and  Mr.  Smith  has 
since  forwarded  the  following  : — 

The  great  essential  for  a drawing-class  room, 
is  that  it  should  have  ample  north  light.  The 
windows  should  be  high  up  in  the  room,  their 
sills  probably  5 ft.  fi’om  the  ground,  and  their 
heads  as  high  as  possible.  A room  of  rather 
long  proportions  will  be  found  convenient,  and 
the  more  lofty  it  is  the  better  will  it  be  lighted. 
If  it  is  very  large  it  is  best  lighted  from  the 
sides,  if  moderate  in  size  a light  from  one  end 
will  suffice.  A central  skylight  will  not  be  found 
quite  satisfactory,  but  one  ninuing  partly  up  the 
slope  of  the  north  side  of  the  roof,  if  the  class- 
room  is  on  the  top  story,  may  be  used.  More 
floor  space  will  betaken  up  by  desks  and  stands 
for  drawing,  however  compactly  arranged,  than 
is  required  by  children  in  an  ordinary  school  or 
class-room.  Facing  the  light  there  should  be  a 
row  of  strong  hooks  high  up,  from  which  flat 
plaster  casts  or  diagrams  can  hang,  to  draw  from, 
and  lower  down  two  or  three  large  brackets  on 
which  to  stand  a round  cast,  such  as  a bust.  If 
geometrical  drawing  is  taught,  a continuous  table, 
about  2 ft.  6 in.  wide,  should  be  fixed  under  the 
window-sills.  A closet  for  keeping  casts  and 
easels,  and  a press  for  diagrams  and  drawing 
materials  arc  desirable,  and  it  is  very  useful  to 
have  one  or  two  lavatory  basins  immediately  ad- 
joining  the  drawing-class  room.  The  walls  had 
better  be  tinted  of  a light  neutral  grey  colour, 
and  the  ceiling  whitened.  The  wholeof  the  light 
on  a drawing  in  this  room  should  come  in  from 
one  side,  and  no  cross  lights  should  be  allowed.” 


Drainag’e  of  Tooting  Cemetery.  — The 

Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  have  consented  to 
co-operate  with  the  Lambeth  Burial  Board  in 
obtaining  an  efficient  drainage  system  for  Tooting 
Cemetery,  by  resolving  to  spend  6001.  in  the 
erection  of  a sewer  along  the  road  running  past 
the  entrance  of  the  Cemetery,  if  Lambeth  will 
contribute  5001.  of  the  money. 


PROJECTED  PUBLIC  WORKS— RAILWAYS, 
DOCKS,  HARBOURS,  PIERS,  AND 
BUILDINGS. 

PKIVATE  15ILIS  IN  P.VRLIAMENT. 

According  to  the  notices  which  have  been 
given  with  respect  to  private  Bills,  and  the 
plans  which  were  deposited  on  Tuesday, 
November  30th,  in  compliance  with  the  standing 
orders  of  Parliament,  the  total  number  of  private 
Bills  which  will  be  submitted  duringnext  session, 
is  296,  of  which  a large  proportion  are  in  respect 
of  projects  involving  building  and  other  construe- 
tive  works  of  considerable  magnitude.  Several 
of  tbe.Bills  are  in  respect  of  extensive  local  im- 
provements, and  the  construction  of  public  works 
and  buildings  in  some  of  the  large  towns  and 
centres,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  within  the  metropolitan  area,  whilst  the  Bills 
iu  connexion  with  docks,  harbours,  and  piers  are 
unusually  numerous.  The  applications  for  powers 
to  construct  new  gas  and  water  works  will  also 
be  found  to  occupy  a considerable  time  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committees.  As  compared 
with  last  year  there  is  a falling  off  in  the  number 
of  applications  for  railway  projects,  which  need 
not  excite  surprise.  But  as  regards  the  several 
undertakings  before  named,  there  is  a sensible 
increase  as  compared  with  those  submitted 
during  the  session  of  187-1,  iu  proof  of  which  it 
may  be  stated  that  whereas  last  year  there  were 
only  60  gas  and  water  Bills,  the  number  of  Bills 
under  this  head  to  be  investigated  next  session 
is  77,  in  addition  to  12  applications  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  provisional  orders,  making  89  in  all); 
whilst  the  number  of  Bills  of  a miscellaueous 
character  is  96,  against  80  Bills  of  the  same 
nature  submitted  last  year.  Of  the  115  railway 
Bills,  35  are  applications  for  powers  to  construct 
entirely  distinct  lines  by  newly-incorporated 
companies.  The  Tramway  Bills  and  Board  of 
Trade  applications  are  limited  to  9,  and  are  for 
powers  to  construct  tramways  in  Salford,  Man- 
Chester,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Middlesbrough  aud 
Stockton,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast. 

The  Bills  connected  with  projects  within  the 
metropolitan  area  are  41,  out  of  the  entire 
number  of  296,  and  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows : — 12  in  connexion  with  railways,  8 gas, 
and  20  in  respect  of  undertakings  of  a miscel- 
laneous nature.  Of  tlie  Railway  Bills,  one  is 
an  application  by  the  Metropolitan  District 
Company  to  construct  a railway  iu  continuation 
of  their  lino  from  Hammersmith,  passing  under 
the  Broadway,  to  join  the  Kensington  aud  Rich- 
motid  branch  of  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway.  The  Bill  also  seeks  for  powers  to 
purchase  the  piece  of  land  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  abutting  on  the  company’s  station 
at  Westminster  and  St.  Stephen’s  Club.  The 
Hounslow  and  Metropolitan  (new  Company) 
seek  for  powers  to  construct  a lino  from  the 
Hammersmith  Station  of  the  District  Company 
to  Hounslow.  The  Aldgate  and  Bow  line  (re- 
jected last  year)  is  revived  by  two  bodies  of 
promoters.  One  Bill  is  for  powers  to  construct 
a line  from  Aldgate  to  Bow,  forming  a junc- 
tion there  with  the  East  London  Railway.  The 
other  project,  called  the  Eastern  Metropolitan, 
is  also  for  powers  to  construct  a line  from  Aid- ! 
(rate  to  Bow,  to  join  the  North  London  line. ' 
The  Midland  Company  promote  a Bill  seeking 
powers  to  construct  a new  branch  at  St.Pancras, 
called  the  St.  Paucras  Connecting  Line,  com- 
mencing by  a junction  with  the  company’s  coal- 
siding lines,  and  terminating  in  Weat-street, 
St.  Pancras.  The  Bill  also  contains  a clause 
giving  the  company  powers  to  purchase  a largo 
number  of  houses  in  several  streets  in  St. 
Pancras,  between  Phccnix-street  and  Euaton- 
road,  on  the  north  aud  south,  and  Skinner- 
street  and  Brcwer-sfcreet,  on  the  east  and  west, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  on  the  site  new 
warehouses  and  other  buildifigs.  Another  clause 
of  the  Bill  is  for  powers  to  construct  a new 
line  at  Brixton,  to  be  called  the  Brixton  Station 
Branch,  commencing  by  a junction  with  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company’s  Metro- 
politan  Extension  line,  near  Canterbury-road, 
and  terminating  on  a piece  of  vacant  ground  in 
Brixton,  where  the  company  propose  to  build  a 
new  station  and  warehouses.  The  Great  Northern 
Company  have  a Bill  applying  for  powers  to 
purchase  land  on  the  east  side  of  York-street 
and  the  north  end  of  the  Maidcn-lane  tunnel, 
for  extension  works  at  King’s-cross.  The  London 
and  North-Western  Company  apply  for  powers 
to  purchase  land  in  Bloomsbury,  Holbom ; also 
in  Poplar,  between  Russell- street  and  the 
Thames,  and  adjoining  land  belonging  to  the 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company,  for  the 


purpose  of  constructing  new  works.  The  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Company  apply  for  powers 
to  purchase  the  South  London  and  Crystal 
Palace  Company’s  Railway.  The  London  Cen- 
tral, Metropolitan  and  South-Western  Junction, 
East  London,  and  Metropolitan  Companies  apply 
for  extension  of  time  for  the  construction  of 
works  already  authorised. 

Of  the  eight  bills  with  reference  to  the  supply 
of  gas  in  the  metropolis,  three  are  promoted 
jointly  by  the  Corporation  aud  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  were  noticed  in  the  Builder 
lost  week.  In  addition  to  these  the  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company  have  a Bill  seeking  powers 
to  purchase  laud  for  the  erection  of  new  works 
in  the  several  districts  of  Kensington,  Kensal- 
green,  Woolwich,  Ham,  and  Barking.  The 
Commercial  Gas  Company  apjfiy  for  powers  to 
construct  new  works  for  the  manufacture  of  gas 
and  chemicals.  The  Imperial  Gas  Company 
have  a Bill  for  increase  of  capital  and  the  cou- 
stroction  of  new  works.  The  Pbeenix  Gas 
Company  promote  a Bill  for  amalgamation  with 
all  or  any  of  the  companies  south  of  the  Thames. 
There  is  also  another  Bill  for  amending  the 
Metropolitan  Gas  Act  of  1860.  This  Bill  pro- 
viclos  for  regulating  the  mode  of  testing  the 
illuminating  power ; and  also  for  regulating  the 
supply  of  gas  aud  meters.  The  Bill  further 
provides  for  dissolving  the  whole  of  the 
companies,  and  amalgamating  them  all  into  one 
company.  It  also  contains  a clause  to  enable 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London,  or  other  local  authority,  to 
purchase  the  whole  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  companies  by  the  issue  of  perpetual 
annuities,  yielding  an  income  equal  to  the 
statutory  dividend. 

Amongst  the  Bills  is  one  of  a novel  character 
with  reference  to  the  metropolitan  water  supply. 
This  Bill  provides  for  the  transfer  to  Royal 
Commissioners  of  all  the  powers,  property, 
liabilities,  and  duties  of  the  several  companies 
now  supplying  the  metropolis  with  water.  By 
this  Bill  the  New  River,  East  London,  South- 
wark and  Vauxhall,  West  Middlesex,  Lambeth, 
Chelsea, \Grand  Junction,  and  Kent  Companies 
are  to  bo  dissolved,  and  their  affairs  wonnd  up, 
and  the  Bharobolders  are  to  bo  paid  by  annuities, 
and  the  directors  and  officers  to  have  compen- 
sation guaranteed,  by  the  Government ; and  the 
Comraission  is  in  future  to  supply  water  to  the 
inhabitants. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  an  unusually 
large  number  of  projects  in  the  metropolis  in- 
volving the  construction  of  highly-important 
works,  and  the  outlay  of  a heavy  amount  of 
capital.  The  Corporation  have  a Bill  for  powers 
to  still  further  enlarge  the  western  extension 
now  in  progress,  of  the  Metropolitan  Meat  and 
Poultry  Market,  by  extending  it  at  the  south  and 
west  sides,  and  erecting  a new  fruit,  vegetable, 
and  flower  market.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Bill 
to  improve  the  present  approaches  by  widening 
King-street  on  the  north  side,  and  also  to  make 
a new  street  to  Charterhonsc-streeb,  and  another 
new  street  from  Charterhouse-street  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Snow-hill  and  Farringdon-road.  In 
making  the  new  streets  portions  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  now  in  open 
cutting,  are  to  be  covered  iu,  and  portions  of  the 
proposed  new  streets  and  approaches  are  also  to 
be  covered  in.  The  proposed  new  buildings  arc 
to  called  the  Central  Markets,  and  when  com. 
pleted  it  is  provided  by  the  Bill  that  Farringdon 
Market  shall  be  sold,  and  the  site  sold.  The 
Corporation  also  have  a Bill  for  new  works  at  the 
Foreign  Cattle  Market,  which  has  already  been 
noticed  in  ourcolunms.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  have  three  Bills.  In  one  of  them 
powers  are  sought,  amongst  other  things,  for 
making  an  approach  to  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment by  widening  and  opening  out  Savoy-street. 
The  Bill  provides  for  widening  Savoy-street  by 
setting  back  the  east  side  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
and  the  east  wall  of  a house  in  the  Strand. 
The  embankment  is  to  be  approached  through 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster's  wharf,  aud  a bridge  is 
proposed  to  be  constructed  over  Savoy-street  to 
connect  the  Duchy  House  with  the  buildings  on 
the  west  side.  The  Boai-d  also  promote  a Bill 
for  freeing  the  bridges  across  the  Thames,  and 
likewise  another  Bill  for  purchasing  Stockwell. 
green.  There  is  also  a Bill  giving  powers  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  and  the  St.  George’s,  Hacover- 
square,  Vestry  to  make  a new  street  from  Farm- 
street  to  Mount-street.  Another  Bill  gives  powers 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Mary  Abbott,  Kensington,  to  widen  Church-street 
on  the  north  side,  near  Holland-street,  and  Silver- 
street,  as  far  as  High-street,  Notting-bill.  A Bill  of 
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. very  formirlablo  cbaracter,  under  the  tifcle  of 
he  ” City  of  London  Land,  Station,  and  Sub- 
rays,”  ia  promoted  by  a body  who  propose  to 
urchase  a large  quantity  of  valuable  property 
a the  neighbourhood^  of  Walbrook,  Queen 
'’ictoria-street,  and  Cannon-atreet,  with  powers 
0 construct  a subway,  and  make  shafts  or  open- 
□gs  from  tho  street  surface  to  the  level  of  the 
ubway.  The  Bill  provides  for  the  erection,  on 
he  site  of  the  land  purchased,  of  shops,  oDlcea, 
ud  other  builditigs  of  a superior  character,  and 
nderneath  a portion  of  the  site  acquired  to 
rect  a railway  station  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
allies  using  the  present  or  future  underground 
ailways  in  the  metropolis.  A Bill  is  also  pro. 
noted  for  enabling  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Vorka  and  Buildings  to  acquire  land  and  houses 
a tho  neighbourhood  of  Star-yard,  New-square, 
'hancery-lane,  Carey-street,  and  Lincoln’s-inn, 
or  the  purpose  of  constructing  new  courts  of 
ustice,  and  other  courts  and  offices  for  making 
etter  provision  for  tho  Supreme  Court  of 
udicatnre,  and  its  judges  and  officers.  The 
resident  and  fellows  of  Sion  College  have  a 
bll  in  which  powers  are  sought  enabling  them 
0 sell  tho  present  site  of  tho  college  and  alms- 
lOUSrB,  and  to  lay  out  the  site  for  roads  and 
quares,  and  to  grant  building  leases  j and  also 
0 obtain  powers  to  acquire  another  site  for  tho 
rection  of  a new  college  and  almshouses.  The 
’rystal  Palace  Company  apply  for  powers  to 
nablo  tlieni  to  grant  building  leases  on  the 
orapany’s  lands,  and  also  for  powers  to  purchase 
ho  Aquarium  and  Wurtemburg  Stuffed  Animals 
Jonipanies.  There  is  also  a Bill  giving  powers 

0 a new  company  to  pirrchase  the  Rf'gent’s 
’anal  and  Dock,  and  to  make  several  impi'ove- 
nents  and  extensions,  by  enlarging  tho  Lime- 
lonso  basins,  constructing  a river  wall  or  em- 
'Unkmont  (iOO  yards  long;  a landing-stage, 
00  yards  long;  and  other  riverside  works  at 
iimehonse;  together  with  a railway  to  connect 
he  canal  with  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  The 
iondon  and  St.  Katherine’s  Dock  Company  have 

1 n application  for  powers  to  construct  a new 
(lock  in  extension  eastward  of  tho  Victoria  dock, 
iml  also  two  new  piers  or  jetties.  A Bill  is  like- 
wise promoted  for  tho  enlargement  of  the  South, 
wark  Borough  Market,  by  purchasing  Adelaide. 
Wlaco,  and  erecting  now  buildings  ou  the  site  for 
[ dditionsto  the  market.  The  Pneumatic  Despatch 
[))ompany  apply  for  powers  to  lay  down  tubes 
«com  the  existing  tubes  in  Drummond-street, 
irpposite  the  Euston  Station,  to  the  St.  Pancras 
iitation.  Also  to  lay  down  another  tube  from 
:;h0  existing  tube  in  Ilolbom,  opposite  Broad- 
Ktreet,  Bloomsbury,  passing  under  Great  and 
luittle  St.  Andrew  stroets,  Upper  St.  Martin’s- 
einc,  Craubourne  . street,  Leicester  - square, 
►Joventry-streob,  and  Piccadilly,  terminating  at 
* dcp6t  to  bo  constructed  at  the  Rcgent’s-circus. 
'he  Bill  promoted  by  the  St.  Pauoras  Vestry,  to 
icquire  possession  aud  control  of  the  old  church. 

l ard,  St.  Pancras,  has  already  been  noticed  in 
■ nr  columns. 

, Amongst  the  Bills  promoted  in  tho  provinces 
hero  are  several  town  improvement  Bills,  indi- 
cating that  works  on  an  extended  scale  are  con- 
;2mplated  in  many  of  the  large  towns.  A Bill 
promoted  by  the  Corporation  of  Bradford  pro. 
■lides  for  the  construction  of  several  new  streets, 
'Ind  the  widening  of  others.  In  order  to  carry 
nut  a portion  of  these  improvements  powers  are 
Ipught  in  the  Bill  to  tako  down  Christ  Church, 
ind  build  a new  church  on  another  site.  The 
lill  further  gives  the  Corporation  powers  to 
ilurchase  about  150  acres  of  land  for  the  con- 
l^ruotion  of  two  public  parks.  The  Barrow-in- 
'urnesB  Corporation  promote  a Bill  of  a very 
['omprehensivo  character,  which  provides  for 
Hiaterially  extending  the  area  of  the  borough, 
'bo  Bill  contains  stringent  provisions  with 
! >fpreiico  to  tho  site,  elevations,  and  mode  of 
piistruction  of  houses  and  buildings,  clauses 
iciug  introduced  with  special  reference  to  the 
leight  and  dimensions  of  houses,  the  materials 
,,8ed  in  construction,  the  thickness  of  walls,  and 
I'thcr  particulars,  together  with  provisions  for 
ilrainage  and  general  sanitary  arrangements, 
i.owers  are  also  sought  in  the  Bill  for  new  water 
;Dd  gas  works.  A Southport  Improvement  Bill 
Ontains  a clause  providing  for  the  extension  of 
le  area  of  tho  borough  to  the  extent  of  1,6S2 
' :res.  A Cardiff  Improvement  Bill  also  contains 
revisions  for  the  extension  of  tho  limits  of  the 
proughj  tho  construction  of  new  streets  aud 
ridges  ; the  improvement  of  existing  streets 
lid  bridges;  the  erection  of  new  markets  and 
.aughter-houses  ; the  extension  of  the  cemetery; 
ad  the  purchase  of  a large  plot  of  la.nd  for  a 
;irk  and  rccroation-grouud.  A Stockton  Im. 


provement  Bill  provides  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  new  cattle-market,  aod  a general  market, 
for  which  powers  are  sought  in  the  Bill  to 
purchase  si-x  acres  of  laud.  The  Bill  further 
seeks  powers  to  make  a new  cut  in  tho  river 
Tees,  and  to  enclose  land  now  forming  a portion 
of  the  bed  of  the  river,  on  which  to  construct 
a new  dock,  wharfs,  and  warehouses.  An 
Improvement  Bill  promoted  by  the  Manchester 
Corporation  seeks  for  powers  to  widen  a 
portion  of  Deansgato,  and  several  other  principal 
thoroughfares  in  the  City.  A similar  Bill,  pro- 
moted by  the  Corporation  of  the  neighboiiring 
borough  of  Salford,  contains  provisions  for  con- 
structing  thirteen  now  stroets,  and  widening,  and 
otherwise  improving  twenty  otherexisting  streets. 
The  Bill  also  provides  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  bridge  across  the  river  Irwell.  An  Improve- 
ment  Bill,  promoted  by  the  Corporation  of  York, 
contains  a clause  for  the  construction  of  a new 
bridge  across  tho  river,  with  new  roads  on  each 
side  of  the  river  to  the  bridge.  There  is  also 
an  Improvement  Bill  promoted  by  the  Bristol 
Corporation,  in  which  power  is  sought  to  tako 
down  aud  remove  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Werburgh,  and  to  sell  the  site  of  the  existing 
churchyard  and  the  rectory-honso,  tho  Bill  also 
providing  for  the  purchase  of  another  site  for  the 
erection  of  a new  parish  church  and  rectory- 
house. 

Amongst  the  numerous  Gas  and  Water  Bills 
there  is  one  providing  for  a great  extension  of 
the  Wakelield  Waterworks,  inclading  tho  con- 
struction of  seven  large  new  reservoirs.  A 
similai'  Bill,  promoted  by  the  Corporation  of 
Oldham,  contains  provisions  for  the  construction 
of  five  now  reservoirs  and  eight  aqueducts.  The 
Manchester  Corporation  have  also  a Bill  author- 
ising the  construction  of  five  large  new  reservoirs, 
and  a similar  number  of  aqueducts ; whilst  the 
Bradford  Corporation  are  likewise  seeking  powers 
to  iocreaso  their  w’orks  by  the  construction  of 
three  enormous  reservoirs,  one  of  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  SOO  yards  in  length, 

Tho  Bills  in  connexion  with  docks,  piers,  and 
tho  improvement  of  harbours  are  18  in  number, 
some  of  them  of  great  magnitude.  Amongst  the 
projects  under  this  head,  one  of  tho  heaviest  of 
the  proposed  undertakings  is  tho  Wiabeaoh  Dock 
and  tho  improvement  of  ihe  river  None.  A 
company  to  be  incorporated  under  the  Bill  pro- 
pose to  make  a cut  or  channel  in  tho  river  None, 
1,300  yards  in  length;  also  to  conatrnct  a wet 
dock  in  the  bed  of  the  river  9.^  acres  in  extent, 
together  with  a cub  or  lock  from  the  river  to  the 
dock,  and  likewise  to  construct  quays  and  land- 
ing-places, aud  to  erect  warelionses,  sheds, 
wharfs,  and  other  buildings.  The  Board  of 
Trade  also  apply  for  a Bill  for  the  extension  of 
the  Government  pier,  and  for  the  construction 
of  new  piers  and  works  at  Dover.  The  Milford 
Dock  Company  promote  a Bill,  giving  them 
powers  to  alter  and  enlarge  the  docks,  as  already 
authorised  ; also  to  construct  a new  lock,  500  ft. 
long,  and  70  ft.  wide,  and  a graving  dock  700  ft. 
long,  and  93  ft.  wide  ; also  to  build  a Custom- 
house near  the  docks. 


A WONDERFUL  OIL  WELL. 

The  operation  of  “ striking  oil”  in  the  United 
States  is  being  carried  on  almost  daily  in  every 
promising  locality,  and  new  ” wells  ” or  springs 
are  continually  being  opened.  Amongst  the  new 
wells  lately  discovered  in  Pennsylvania  is  one 
which  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  ex- 
traordinary  yield  of  oil.  Near  one  of  the 
mushroom  towns  which  this  new  industry  Las 
created,  called  ” Petrolia,”  is  a celebrated  well 
called  “Parker’s  Well,”  which  is  now,  however, 
put  quiteintotbe  shade.  Taking  the  road  from 
Petrolia  and  Parker’s  Well,  soon  after  leaving 
Central  Point,  the  traveller  observes  the  words, 
“No  smoking  permitted  here,”  in  conspicious 
places.  After  a ride  of  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  the  top  of  the  bill  is  reached,  where  a loud 
roaring  noise  is  distinctly  heard,  and  eighty  rods 
farther  on  brings  us  in  sight  of  the  well.  A 
dense  fog  or  mist  envelopes  the  derrick,  engine, 
house,  and  tanks,  while  fully  1,009  persons  are 
to  be  seen  there  gazing  on  the  wonder  of  Arm- 
strong  county.  The  derrick  has  conspiououBly 
placed  upon  it,  in  large  letters,  “Boss  Well” 
and  “ Creawell  City.”  There  are  two  250-barrel 
tanks  full  of  oil ; also  two  1,200-barrel  tanks,  one 
of  which  is  full.  Tliree  dams,  one  below  the 
other,  catch  the  drippings  ; and  the  rivulet  be- 
yond,  we  are  told,  for  ten  miles  of  a circuitous 
route  to  Alleghany  River,  ia  covered  with  oil. 
There  are  two  2.in.  pipes  cnniactnl  with  the 
well,  oue  of  wliich  is  shut  completely  ud',  mid  out 


of  the  other  flows  a steady  stream  of  oil  wit 
immense  force.  There  ia  no  perceptible  inter- 
mission in  the  flow,  and  as  it  rushes  into  one  of 
the  1,200-barrel  tanks  the  foam  and  spray  en- 
velope the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere  in  a 
dense  mist.  A trustworthy  gauger  informs  us 
that  he  had  gauged  the  well  three  times  since 
the  stream  was  turned  into  the  1,200-barrel 
tank,  and  he  found  it  doing  1,750  barrels,  and 
he  estimated  the  leakage  to  be  at  least  fifty 
barrels  per  day.  He  further  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  well  started  off  out  of  the  two  2-in. 
pipes,  at  the  rate  of  2,500  barrels  per  day.  Ho 
also  claimed  that,  although  this  was  most  in- 
credible, be  believed  that  if  the  full  stream  were 
turned  on  now  it  would  do  at  least  2,000  barrels. 
The  well  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  struck  in 
the  lower  region.  A fanner  since  the  discovery 
has  offered  to  sell  his  adjoining  farm  of  100  acres 
for  100,000  dollars,  which  ten  days  previously,  for 
farming  purposes,  would  not  have  brought  1,000 
dollars.  The  surveyors  are  at  work  laying  out 
Creawell  city.  The  Parker’s  Well  stands  about 
two  miles  and  three-quarters  east  of  Petrolia. 
The  number  of  wells  drilling  on  the  belt  east  of 
the  most  easterly  well  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
six  ; namely,  two  on  the  Snow  Farm  ; one  on  tho 
Steel  Farm  ; the  Gushford  Well,  1,000  ft.  deep  ; 
the  Crawford  Wei],  390  ft.  deep ; and  the 
Prentice  Well,  1,150  ft.  deep.  The  latter  is  half 
a mile  due  west  of  the  Parker’s  Well. 


IMPORTANT  WORKS  IN  WALES. 

Several  public  works  of  an  important  cha- 
racter  are  projected  in  Wales.  Amongst  the 
schemes  for  which  notices  have  been  given 
that  application  will  be  made  to  Parliament 
next  session,  wo  notice,  first,  the  revival  of 
tho  project  for  the  construction  of  a railway 
up  Snowdon.  Notice  has  been  given  that  an 
Act  will  be  applied  for  in  order  to  construct 
a railway  up  Snowdon,  on  tho  principle,  it 
is  stated,  of  the  Rigi  railway  in  Switzerland. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  contemplated  lino  will 
commence  near  tho  Llanberis  Railway  Station, 
climbing  up  tho  hill  until  it  terminates  at  the 
well-known  spring  called  Fynnondwfr-oor — a 
distance  of  about  900  yards  from  tho  summit. 
Another  important  undertaking  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  bridge  over  the  Conway.  Notices 
have  been  issued  for  power  to  incorporate  a 
company  to  make  aud  maintain  a bridge  over 
the  river  Conway  at  Talycafn,  midway  between 
Llanwrst  and  Conway.  At  tho  present  time 
there  is  no  bridge  between  these  two  towns, 
which  are  ten  miles  apart;  and  it  is  considered 
that  the  proposed  new  bridge  has  become  im. 
peratively  necessary.  The  Barmouth  Local 
Board  also  contemplate  a number  of  improve-, 
meats.  In  accordance  with  tho  terms  of  their 
Bill,  they  desire  powers  for  the  coustruction  of 
waterworks,  and  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
utilisation  of  sewage,  compulsory  purchase  of 
laud  and  other  property,  markets,  &c.,  together 
with  an  extension  of  the  local  Board  district. 
The  Cambrian  Railway  Company  are  desirous  of 
powers  for  the  extension  of  their  line  fiom  its 
present  terminus  at  Pwllheli  to  Porthddinlleyn 
Harbour,  and  also  the  construction  of  a pier, 
fifty  yards  long,  in  the  harbour.  With  regard  to 
the  new  communication  with  Leland,  which 
would  thus  bo  furnished,  it  is  pointed  Out  that 
Portbddinlleyn  ia  a not  unlikely  rival  to  Holy- 
head  in  the  competition  for  the  Irish  trade.  Tho 
London  aud  North-Western  Railway  Company 
do  not  seem  to  have  many  projects  of  import- 
ance in  North  Wales,  although  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  they  intend  to  take  certain  lands, 
houses,  and  buildings  in  Holyhead  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  making  new  roads  in  lieu  of  tbo  present 
ones,  adjoining  their  passenger-station.  Im. 
provements  are  further  projected  in  regard  to 
the  drainage  of  the  Flintshire  mines.  Tho  Bill 
relatibg  to  the  matter  sets  forth  that  powers  are 
desired  to  construct  certain  drainage  works  for 
a number  of  mines  and  mineral  lands  in  Flint- 
shire. These  powers  comprise  the  formation  of 
a number  of  tunnels  or  levels  in  the  township  of 
Caerfullisch  : one  1,210  yards  long,  another  450 
yards,  and  a third  1,210  yards.  The  promoters 
also  ask  for  powers  to  levy  tolls,  &c.,  in  the  dis- 
trict benefited  by  the  drainage  works.  With 
regard  to  improvements  in  Rhyl,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  plans  are  now  prepared  by  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company 
for  the  erection  of  a splendid  new  station  at 
Rhyl,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will 
shortly  be  commenced.  Rhyl  is  also  to  have  a 
new  town-hall,  and  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
Biuno  is  fixed  tu  take  place  on  December  Sth, 
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which  will  be  celebrated  by  public  rejoicings. 
Some  coraplainte  have  been  made  in  the  town 
that  this  work  has  been  commenced  before  the 
plana  were  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  sur- 
veyor ; but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  old  ball  is 
being  fast  pulled  down. 


IMPKOVEMENTS  AT  DOUGLAS. 

An  extensive  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
the  town  of  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  JVIan,  is  now 
being  carried  into  execution.  Its  principal 
feature  is  an  embankment  on  the  shore,  entirely 
closing  in  the  town,  which  may  be  described  at 
present  as  having  its  back  to  the  sea.  This 
embankment  will  commence  at  the  end  of  the 
pier  recently  built  by  Sir  John  Coode,  C.E.,  and 
terminate  at  a point  contiguous  to  the  present 
I’arade  and  Marine  House.  It  forms,  in  fact,  a 
continuation  of  the  present  road,  which  partly 
skirts  the  Bay  of  Douglas,  called  Castle  Mona- 
road  and  the  Promenade,  and  conjointly  will 
afford  an  uninterrapted  marinepromenade  several 
miles  in  length.  In  width,  the  new  part  will  be 
only  a few  feet  less  than  that  of  the  Thames 
Embankment.  It  is  to  bear  the  name  of  “ Loch 
Parade,”  given  to  it  by  its  designer,  in  honour  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  under  whose 
auspices  all  its  recent  important  improvements 
in  the  island  have  been  made. 

The  other  portion  of  the  work  consists  of  a 
new  street,  twenty  yards  wide,  to  be  called 
Victoria-street.  It  will  start  at  the  end  of  Loch 
Parade,  near  the  Queen  Victoria  Pier,  intersect 
the  embankment  at  its  widest  part,  then  run 
through  the  heart  of  the  town,  to  the  foot  of 
Prospect  Hill,  which  is  the  main  artery  of 
Douglas. 

The  entire  improvements  are  being  carried  out 
from  the  plans  of  Sir.  C.  0.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool, 
the  architect  to  the  Local  Improvement  Board. 
The  marine  portion  is  being  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir.  W.  Powell,  C.E.,  the 
resident  engineer  of  the  harbour  works. 

The  sea-wall  is  being  built  of  concrete,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  ift.  to  8 ft., the  face  ramped, 
and  dniahed  on  the  top  with  a bold  curved 
nosing  to  throw  off  the  sea.  The  joints  between 
the  blocks  are  formed  with  deep  sinkings,  giving 
a massive  appearance,  but  the  irregularity  of 
the  courses  somewhat  detract  from  an  otherwise 
noble  work.  One  eet  of  steps  on  to  the  shore  is 
now  being  provided  for,  and  others  are  to 
follow,  the  end  being  finished  with  a broad 
slope  or  jetty,  which  will  enable  vehicles  to  pass 
on  to  the  shore. 

The  formation  of  the  embankment  reclaims  a 
large  quantity  of  valuable  land,  which  it  is 
intended  to  lay  out  for  the  erection  of  terraces 
of  marine  residences,  hotels,  &c.  The  land  and 
sea  views  are,  it  may  be  mentioned,  very  fine, 
and  the  temperature  in  winter  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  South  of  France.  Victoria- 
street  will  be  principally  a business  thorough, 
fare,  and  consist  of  modern  shops  with  houses 
over  them.  It  crosses  the  leading  thoroughfare 
us  at  present  existing,  and  gives  access  to  every 
part  of  the  town. 

One  part  of  the  reclaimed  land  is  set  apart  for 
an  aquarium  and  baths,  and  a culvert  is  already 
built  under  the  promenade  for  the  supply  of  the 
sea-water,  which  is  so  pure  that  no  filtration 
tanks  will  be  constructed.  The  well-known 
fisheries  of  the  island  are  expected  to  afford  a 
constant  supply  of  marine  curiosities.  It  is  also 
intended  to  erect  a theatre  on  some  part  of 
the  embankment,  and  doubtless  other  public 
buildings  will  follow. 

The  whole  outlay  of  this  sebeme  will  not  be 
much  under  40,000/.,  but  so  great  is  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  reclaimed  laud,  and  the  esti- 
mated  increased  value  of  other  property  arising 
from  the  improvements,  that  the  actual  cost  to 
the  town  will  not  be  likely  to  reach  a quarter  of 
that  sum. 


THE  NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES  AT 
GREENWICH. 

Tuk  Greenwich  District  Board  of  Wotks  are 
in  negotiation  for  the  purchase,  from  the  trustees 
of  the  Bluccoat  Girls’  School,  of  the  building  in 
Grcenwich-road  known  as  Denmark  House,  and 
the  adjoining  land  eastward, — as  a site  for  the 
new  Board. room  and  offices,  which  they  have 
determined  to  erect.  The  whole  property  Las  a 
frontage  of  82  ft.,  with  an  average  depth  of 
105  fb.,  for  which  1,5001.  have  been  offered  by  the 
Board,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  Ss.  Gd.  per  foot. 


SCARTH  MEMORIAL  HALL  AT 
STATNDROP. 

Last  mouth,  at  Staindrop,  near  Raby 
Castle,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land,  was  laid,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P., 
the  foundation-stone  of  a public  ball  for  the 
town,  which,  in  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  F. 
Scarth,  head  agent  for  the  duke,  is  to  be  called 
the  Scarth  Memorial  Hall.  The  Scarths  have 
for  many  years  acted  in  the  important  and 
respousible  capacity  of  agents  to  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  present  agent  is  Mr.  W.  T. 
Scarth,  the  son  of  the  gentleman  in  perpetuation 
of  whose  memory  the  inhabitants  of  Staindrop, 
assisted  by  residents  and  the  tenantry  of  his 
Grace  in  the  district,  have  now  inaugurated  a 
good  social  and  intellectual  work.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  Scarth,  in  1872,  it  was  determined  to 
enter  upon  a scheme  of  supplying  the  town  with 
a public  building  in  which  meetings,  concerts, 
Ac.,  could  be  held,  and  where  also  there  could  be 
provided  a reading-room,  library,  and  other 
attractions,  and  it  was  felt  that  Mr.  Scarth’s 
name  might  well  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in 
connexion  with  the  work.  It  was  decided  that 
the  hall  should  bear  his  name,  and  forthwith 
steps  were  taken  towards  bringing  it  to  a bead. 
Most  of  the  money  needed  was  obtained  from 
subscriptions  given  by  people  in  the  district,  and 
a portion  by  means  of  a bazaar,  Ac.  Mr.  Scarth 
had  always  evinced  a warm  interest  in  any 
movement  which  concerned  the  educational  and 
moral  advancement  of  Staindrop  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  it  was  generally  felt  to  be  a wise 
and  happy  idea  that  of  combining  in  a testi- 
I monial  to  his  worth  an  enterprise  which  would 
be  a great  social  and  intellectual  boon.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Pease,  one  of  the  members  for  SoutiA 
Durham,  was,  with  his  brothers,  oue  of  the 
earliest  subscribers  to  the  fund.  Of  others  who 
have  contributed  to  the  scheme  may  be  men- 
tioned Mr.  Morgan  Vane,  Mr.  Dodds,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  E.  Backhouse,  M.P.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  building  is  between  1,300L  and  1,4001., 
which  has  been  provided  within  2001.  of  the  sum, 
and  with  150?.  or  2001.  in  addition,  the  necessary 
furnishings  and  fittings  will  be  completed. 

Messrs.  Ross  A Xjamb,  of  Darlington,  are  the 
architects  who  have  been  consulted,  and  who 
will  superintend  the  erection  of  the  new  ball. 
The  style  adopted  will  be  the  French  Renais- 
sance. The  building  will  be  of  stone,  and  will 
have  some  pretensions  to  ornamentation.  The 
large  room — for  meetings,  lectures,  concerts, 
Ac. — will  he  57  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and  23  ft.  high  ; it 
will  have  a gallery  and  platform,  and  will  accom- 
modate 400  people.  Behind  will  be  what  is 
called  the  Club-room,  and  available  for  other 
purposes  J the  dimensions  being  25  ft.  by  12  ^ ft., 
and  11^  ft.  high.  Over  this  is  a reading-room 
of  tbe  same  dimensions.  The  contracts  arc 
expected  to  be  fulfilled,  and  tbe  building  ready 
for  opening,  in  August  next. 


THE  LAW  OF  EMPLOYER  AND 
EMPLOYED. 

Mr.  Eui'ERT  Kettle,  tbe  judge  of  the  Wolver- 
bampton  County  Court,  and  who  is  also  a member 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Committee  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, has  jnat  given  bis  legal  opinion  as  to 
the  implied  conditions  of  hiring  and  service. 

1.  As  to  tbe  mutual  obligation  to  work  and 
find  work  ? The  employer  cannot,  by  reason  of 
bis  trade,  be  relieved  of  his  responsibility  to 
employ  the  day-man,  or,  in  the  alternative,  to 
pay  him  his  day’s  wages;  or,  to  the  piece  work- 
roan,  of  the  responsibility  to  pay  him  what  would 
be  the  reasonable  result  of  his  day’s  work.  He 
has  entered  into  an  obligation  to  find  full  em- 
ployment, and  this  is  one  of  tbe  employer’s 
ordinary  trade  risks.  The  law  imposes  it  upon 
the  master,  who  cannot  relieve  himself  of  it, 
except  by  terminating  the  contract  of  service 
by  giving  the  notice  customary  in  tbe  trade. 

2.  As  to  the  short  supply  of  materials  ? I 
have  before  held, — and  although  differences  from 
my  opinion  have  been  strongly  and  publicly 
expressed,  yet  I reiterate, — that  providing  ma- 
terials is  another  trade  risk  to  be  incurred  by 
the  employer.  I now  say,  as  a lawyer,  that  it 
would  be  no  answer  to  the  averment  of  a breach 
of  contract  by  not  finding  employment,  that  tho 
employer  could  not  economically  provide  the 
necessary  raw  materials  for  his  Sfrvant  to  bestow 
his  labour  upon.  The  contract  of  hiring  and 
service,  like  all  other  contracts  under  tho  English 
law,  must  be  submitted  to  a reasonable  inter- 
pretation. The  workman  is  not  bound  to  door 


suffer  for  not  doing  an  impossibility, — bo  is  not 
bound  to  work  if  he  is  sick  or  disabled. 

The  master,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  bound  to 
employ,  if  by  any  accident  beyond  bis  own 
control  he  is  prevented  so  employing.  lie  is 
not  responsible  for  loss  of  time  resulting  from 
breakages  of  machinery,  or  occasioned  by  tbe 
illness  of  workmen  whose  labour  must  precede 
that  of  others.  But  the  employer  must  use  due 
diligence  in  employing  proper  machinery  and 
proper  fellow  .servants. 

The  employer  will  be  no  more  relieved  in 
law  from  compensating  a workman  for  loss 
occasioned  by  selecting  or  continuing  to  employ 
an  inefficient  or  an  untrustworthy  man  than  ho 
would  be  in  selecting  an  ill-constructed,  unsound, 
or  untrustworthy  machine.  He  has  no  more 
right  to  subject  bis  workmen  to  loss  by  knowingly 
continuing  to  employ  a drunken  foreman  or 
engineman  than  he  has  by  knowingly  continuing 
to  work  unsound  machinery. 


THE  COMMISSION  SYSTEM. 

nonSON  V.  HUITEU. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  action,  at  tho  Diiiliam 
County  Court,  before  Mr.  E.  J.  Meynell,  judge, 
is  an  agent  for  a Sunderland  building  society, 
and  the  defendant  is  a contractor  and  builder,  of 
Brandon. 

The  sum  sued  for  was  11/.  Gs.  for  commission, 
alleged  to  be  due  for  introducing  the  defendant 
to  building  work. 

The  plaintilT  stated  that  a number  of  vorkmen  and 
others  had  built  houses  at  Brandon  by  obtaining  advances 
of  funds  from  a building  society  of  which  he  was  an  iipent. 
Tbe  defendant,  Mr,  Rutter,  contracted  for  tbe  erection  i>f 
several  of  the  houses,  and  it  was  arranged  between  Mr. 
Rutter  and  himself  that  he  (witness)  was  to  have  a com- 
mission  of  3L  for  each  house  be  gnS  him  to  build.  Ho 
took  three  men  to  defendant'a  oflices,  and  they  gave  Mr. 
Rutter  the  contract  to  erect  their  houses,  and  he  also 
promised  to  pay  witness  21.  for  any  other  house  he  got  him 
to  build.  Witness  then  got  him  live  more  houses  to 
build.  Defendantthen  paid  him  lOL  on  account,  leaving 
a balance  of  QL  due. 

lu  cross-examination  the  plaintilT  said  he  had  been  two 
years  agent  to  the  building  society,  and  all  that  he  hud  to 
do  was  to  forward  the  money  he  received  and  not  to  find 
customers.  The  three  men  got  advances  through  witness  , 
of  181?.  each.  He  got  a commission  for  collecting  tho 
subscriptions,  but  had  never  received  anything  from  the 
three  men  named,  but  they  asked  him  to  find  them  a con-J 
tractor,  and  on  account  of  the  promised  commission  he 
recommended  tho  defendant. 

Evidence  was  adduedoflhe  defendant's  olTer  and  pro- 
mise  to  pay  the  commission. 

The  defendant  said  the  plaintiff  called  at  his  office,  and 
asked  him  to  build  certain  houses,  and  to  send  in  a tender, 
and  he  did  so.  Theplnintilf  said, — “As  there  are  cerlaiti 
builders  below  you,  if  you  keep  the  thing  any  way  near,  I 
will  get  you  the  contract,  providing  you  give  mo  a com- 
mission.’* He  replied  that  he  had  no  objection  to  gi^a 
him  21.  a house ; and  when  ho  got  the  first  payment  I'rora 
tho  society  he  gave  the  plaintift'3?.  dVith  regard  to  four 
of  the  houses,  the  contract  was  made  with'  the  parties 
themselves,  and  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  recom- 
mendation of  tho  plaintiff  that  the  parties  came  to 
witness. 

The  plaintiff,  on  being  recalled,  said  he  never  let  the 
houses  to  the  lowest  tender,  Another  builder's  list  was 
lower  than  Mr.  Rutter’s.  He  did  not  think  that  Mr. 
Butter  had  added  the  commission  to  his  contract  price. 
The  defendant  afterwards  said  ho  bad  been  wrong  in  his 
tender,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bricks. 

The  Judge  gave  a verdict  for  21.  per  bouse,  with  costs. 


MASTER  AND  SERVANT  ACT. 

John  Jones,  a scoop-drawer  and  stoker,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Pheenix  Gas  Company,  South- 
wark, was  summoned  before  Mr.  Benson,  under 
tho  Master  and  Servant  Act,  for  leaving  Ins 
employ  without  giving  the  usual  week’s  notice. 

Mr.  Hale,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  called 

George  Todey,  foreman  at  the  works,  Bu:'k. 
side,  who  said  that  on  the  27th  of  June  last  he 
engaged  the  defendant  as  “scoop-drawer,”  at 
the  weekly  stipend  of  383.  9d.,  paid  every  Friday 
evening.  At  the  time  be  was  told  that  a week’s 
notice  was  required  on  both  sides,  and  printed 
notices  ore  posted  up  in  the  office  and  lobbies. 
He  worked  up  to  the  13ih  inst.,  when  he  was 
paid  his  week’s  wages.  He,  however,  did  not 
return. 

In  answer  to  Mr,  Benson,  witness  said  he  did 
not  give  any  notice  of  his  leaving,  although  bo 
well  knew  that  it  was  required.  Tho  defendant 
had  complained  to  him  about  the  new  scoop, 
which  weighed  about  70  lb.,  and  contained  about 
1 cwt.  of  coal.  He  was  exposed  to  a great  Lea*, 
and  was  paid  accordingly. 

Mr.  James  Francis  Broadwood,  assistant  engi- 
neer of  the  gasworks,  said  that  the  defendant 
was  quite  able  to  work  the  scoop,  as  it  was  much 
more  easy  than  tbe  old  one.  In  consequence  of 
his  leaving  without  notice  it  had  put  him  to  con- 
siderable inconvenience,  but  they  only  put  the 
loss  down  at  20a. 

Mr.  Benson  convicted  the  defendant,  and 
oidered  him  to  pay  20s.  and  2s.  costs. 
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THE  NEW  7JANK  AND  POST  OFFICE, 
ASPATRIA,  NEAR  CARLISLE. 

This  block  of  baildiDgs,  now  in  course 
of  erection  by  the  Cumberland  Union  Banking 
Company,  and  intending  to  serve  the  pui- 
poses  of  a Bank  and  Post-office  combined,  is 
now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will 
form  a striking  architectural  ornament  to  the 
town.  They  are  built  principally  of  the  red 
sandstone  of  the  neighbourhood,  relieved  with 
dressed  stone  of  a greyish  white  from  Shawk 
quarries.  They  were  designed  by  Mr.  D.  Birkett, 
of  Carlisle.  The  buildings  comprise  three  dis- 
tinct sets  of  business  premises,  the  western- 
most being  fitted  up  as  a combined  establish- 
ment in  which  the  duties  of  Mr.  Forester’s 
original  occupation  will  be  carried  forward,  the 
centre  will  be  devoted  to  the  rapidly  extending 
business  of  the  Aspatria  branch  of  the  bankiug 
firm,  the  east  end  being  assigned  to  the  acoom- 
modation  of  the  post-office  and  telegraph  depart- 
ments, which  have  also  shown  a marked  develop, 
ment  during  the  last  two  years.  The  plans  of 
the  architect  have  been  well  developed  by  the 
builders,  the  contractors  being  for  the  masonry 
department,  Mr.  Henry  Grave,  of  Aspatria;  for 
the  carpentry,  Messrs.  Rawlings  & Hewitson,  of 
AcSpatria;  plasterers’  work,  Mr.  Ormerod,  of 
Carlisle;  painters  and  plumbers’ work,  Mr.  George 
I Goodall,  Aspatria. 


, COTTAGE  HOSPITAL,  ENFIELD. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Cottage  Hos- 
'pifcal  was  laid  on  Saturday  last  by  Mrs.  James 
i Whatman  Bosanquet,  of  Clayamore,  Enfield.  The 
I building  is  of  one  story,  and  provides  for  men’s 
land  women’s  wards,  four  beds  in  each,  one  extra 
1 small  ward,  one  bed-operating  room,  nurse’s 
jroom,  kitchen,  scullery,  bath  and  storerooms, 
land  W.C.B.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill, 
of  the  City-road,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  A. 
iFairhead,  of  Enfield.  Total  cost  is  estimated 
.at  1,080L 


I SERIOUS  FIRES. 

I Fire  amowj  Worlcshops. — On  Tuesday  night, 
ithe  2‘lth  ult.,  a fire  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  a 
iDumber  of  workshops,  in  Newcastle,  upon  apiece 
of  ground  between  Bath-lane  and  Westgate-road. 
Ibelonging  to  Messrs.  Herdmaii  & France,  joiners 
(and  builders;  and,  besides  occupying  workshops 
upon  tho  site,  they  have  also  workshops  let  off 
to  Mr.  Cockburn,  implement  manufacturer;  Mr. 
[Angus,  coach-builder ; Mr.  Henderson,  painter; 
,Mr.  Craig,  painter;  Mr.  Bell,  cooper;  Mr.  Car! 
trick,  painter;  Mr.  Guthrie,  furniture  dealer; 
,Mr.  Mason,  picture-frame  maker;  and  Messrs. 
'Glen  & Liddell,  coopers.  A great  amount  of 
damage  was  done.  Some  men  had  been  working 
late  in  one  of  the  workshops,  and  it  is  supposed 
ithat  the  fire  had  originated  in  some  sparks  left; 
by  them. 

- Fire  at  a Cotton-viill—A.  fire  broke  out  in 
(Constantine’s  Mill,  Droylsden,  near  Manchester, 
on  the  26th  ult.  The  mill  is  a large  one,  and 
contained  12,000  spindles.  Alarm  was  at  once 
given,  but  before  the  arrival  of  the  fire-brigade 
the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  building  was  totally 
destroyed,  e.tcept  the  ground-floor,  which  is  fire- 
proof. The  damage  is  estimated  at  over  13,0001. 
il’he  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

' Fire  at  a Timler  Merchant's.  — About  mid- 
night  on  Thursday,  the  26th  ult.,  a destructive 
fire  was  discovered  in  the  extensive  works  of 
Ur.  Newsum,  timber  merchant,  of  Lincoln.  The 
fire  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  engine- 
room,  and  being  favoured  with  a breeze,  speedily 
extended  to  the  yard  and  outbuildings,  which 
were  stored  with  a great  amount  of  timber.  It 
was  discctverod  by  the  foreman,  who  resides  on 
ffie  premises,  and  who  at  once  raised  an  alarm. 
In  a short  time  the  whole  mass  of  tioiber  and 
mtbuildiuga  were  in  a blaze,  and  it  was  not 
intil  the  arrival  of  a steam  fire-engine  from 
Wellingore  (the  property  of  Mr.  Revill),  that 
iny  stoppage  could  be  put  to  tho  flames.  This 
engine,  fed  from  the  Witham,  poured  torrents  of 
water  on  the  burning  mass,  and  eventually  the 
dames  were  gob  under.  The  premises  are 
utuated  in  a thickly. populated  pai't  of  the  city, 
ivnd  fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
idjoining  property.  The  damage  is  estimated 
it  about  10,0001,  and  Mr.  Newsum  is  not 
nsured,  the  Insurance  Companies  refusing  the 
isk  until  the  erection  of  certain  walla  which 
were  near  completion. 

iarc^e  Fire  at  a College, — A great  fire  broke ' 


out  in  Blackrock,  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  early 
on  Saturday  moruing,  at  the  French  College.  At 
the  time  of  the  fire  there  were  264  students  in 
be(3,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  Too  fire  originated 
in  the  linen-room,  and  spread  with  great  rapidity 
to  the  library,  bandroom,  and  dormitories,  com- 
prising the  west  wing  of  the  college,  which  was 
completely  destroyed.  Many  valuable  musical 
instruments,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  fine 
library,  were  burned.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
between  5,0001  and  10,0001  Tho  clothes  and 
furniture  of  270  students  were  also  consumed, 

Desh-uction  of  100  Fathoms  of  Firewood. — On 
Saturday  morning  last,  the  Metropolitan  Brigade 
were  called  to  a fire  at  the  timber  yard  of  Mr. 
George  Martin,  Cranbrook-street,  Old  Ford.  An 
immense  stack  of  about  100  fathoms  of  firewood, 
occupying  a plot  of  ground  nearly  1,000  feet 
square,  was  destroyed,  and  two  horses  were 
burnt  to  death.  The  origin  is  unknown.  The 
loss  will  mainly  fall  upon  the  Union  office. 

Fire  at  a Paclcing-case  Maker's. — On  Saturday 
morning  last,  a fire  happened  at  28,  Wellclose- 
square,  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  H.  Smith  & 
Co.,  packing-case  makers,  and  resulted  in  the 
entire  destruction  of  a building  of  four  floors. 
The  Guardian  office  bears  the  insurance. 


EXPLOSIONS. 

Greenwich. — On  the  27th  November  an  explo- 
sion occurred  in  the  sewer  at  the  junction  of 
Clareuce-street  and  King-street,  Greenwich,  to 
the  no  small  alarm  of  the  neighbouring  residents. 
The  sewer,  it  appears,  has  been  undergoing  some 
repairs,  and  the  workmen  had  left  for  breakfast 
only  a few  minutes  before  the  explosion  took 
place.  The  ii'on  covering  of  the  man. hole  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  and  the  ventilator  a few 
yards  oS,  were  blown  up,  and  the  former  was 
projected  by  force  of  the  explosion  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  Several  paving-stones  and  a 
quantity  of  earth  were  also  dislodged,  and  the 
windows  of  three  or  four  houses  on  each  side  of 
the  street  were  more  or  less  wrecked. 

Wakefield. — An  explosion  of  gas  occurred  on 
Tuesday,  the  24th  ult.,  in  an  office  attached  to 
Messrs.  Martin  & Guest’s  timber  yard,  the  gas 
it  is  supposed,  having  accumulated  in  the  build- 
ing owing  to  the  laying  of  some  mains  in  an 
adjoining  street.  The  office  boy  was  found  to 
be  insensible,  and  the  office  nearly  destroyed. 

Bjumemouth.  — A serious  explosion  of  gas 
took  place  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Orred,  on 
Wednesday,  the  25th  ult.  The  butler  took  a 
lighted  candle  to  ascertain  the  source  of  an 
escape,  and  the  usual  result  followed.  Much 
damage  was  done  to  furniture,  windows,  &c., 
and  tho  butler,  as  the  penalty  of  his  folly,  had 
his  face  badly  burnt  and  hia  whiskers  singed.  It 
seems  necessary  to  be  ever  repeating  the  advice 
to  open  windows  and  doors  before  attempting  to 
discover  the  escape  of  gas  with  a light. 


CO-OPERATIVE  EMIGRATION. 

Sir, — I think  some  such  system  as  that  pro- 
posed by  “Lover  of  Progress”  in  your  pages  is 
practicable,  and,  for  one,  should  be  disposed  to 
join  a company  of  the  kind  going  out  to  Canada 
rather  than  Australia,  the  latter  being  too  far 
from  the  old  country.  I know  something  of 
“shanty  life”  and  “roughing  it”  in  the  back- 
woods, having  spent  nearly  two  years  io  difierent 
parts  of  the  StaUs. 

A capital  of  lOOi.  per  man,  I think,  would  be 
quite  low  enough,  as  the  minimum;  it  would 
ensure  the  colonists  being  a more  provident 
and  superior  class,  not  so  likely  to  run  away 
from  any  difficulty  that  might  turn  up.  It  would 
be  also  advisable,  in  my  opinion,  to  secure  a 
larger  quantity  of  land  than  your  corre- 
spondent  speaks  of,  iu  the  value  of  which  a 
rapid  rise  would  take  place  as  population  and 
immigration  flowed  into  our  model  colony.  The 
best  plan  would,  I judge,  be  the  Wakefield 
system.  One  great,  I thiuk  the  greatest,  evil  in 
emigration  by  yonr  correspeudeHt’s  plan  would 
be  removed,  namely,  that  of  being  put  down  in 
the  midst  of  a lob  of  hungry  land-agents,  know- 
ing  no  one,  feeling  a little  disappointed  in  the 
country,  as  most  do  on  arriving,  very  lonely,  and, 
unless  possessing  a stout  heart,  beginning  to  be 
despondent,  especially  when  one  has  left  many 
friends  and  pleasant  associations  at  home. 
“Lover  of  Progress”  does  nob  say  anything 
about. the  fair  sex.  I really  think  they  would  be 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  young  colony ; 

' in  fact,  having  spent  some  months  in  a mining 


district  of  the  States  without  having  spoken  to 
a woman,  and  hardly  seen  one,  though  there 
were  200  or  300  men,  that  cannot  say  much  for 
a plan  of  that  kind  ; tho  proper  system  would  be, 
I think,  to  transplant  a village  as  well  as  possible 
from  the  old  over-populated  country  to  the  new, 
putting  it  down  by  some  railroad  or  river.  Some 
few  would  have  to  go  out  first  to  make  necessary 
arrangements,  putting  up  a few  shanties,  &c. 

I would  have  every  one  undergo  an  examina- 
tion as  to  hia  character  and  ability  for  work, 
to  prevent  disappointment  when  there.  The 
' great  majority  would  necessarily  be  farmers, 
bnt  a few  of  all  kinds  of  artizans  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  colony  would  be  taken. 

A great  saving  would  be  effected  by  co- 
operation, especially  in  distribution,  and  no  one 
being  idle,  capital  would  rapidly  accumulate. 
Every  one  knows  that  in  any  civilised  community, 
were  all  to  work  two  or  three  hours  per  day, 
it  would  be  quite  enough  to  supply  them  with 
necessaries,  and  many  luxuries ; but,  as  our 
colony  would  not  be  content  with  working  in 
that  way,  we  should  add  to  our  capital  rapidly ; 
also,  by  reducing  the  middle-men, — men  em- 
ployed for  protection,  such  as  policemen,  who 
here  have  to  bo  supported  from  the  hard-worked 
brain  and  muscle  of  the  working  man,  — a 
wonderful  economy  would  be  effected. 

I hope  many  wilt  take  up  the  idea  commenced 
by  “Lover  of  Progress,”  and  soon  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  will  be  taken  by  the  way  of  offices, 
and  so  on. 

Ya.vk. 


STRIKING  DIFFERENCES. 

A Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to  be  built  at 
Hastings,  Mr.  W.  Pooock,  architect ; and  fifteen 
builders,  after  duly  pricing  out  all  the  items,  thus 
state,  we  are  told,  the  sum  which  each  thinks  he 
ought  to  have  for  executing  it : — 


DoBhall  

£7,430 

0 

0 

C.  & H.Burchell. 

6,65) 

0 

0 

Perigee  

0.532 

0 

0 

Parka  

0,425 

0 

0 

Stc-ntiford  

6.287 

10 

6 

Niblett  J;  Son 

4,818 

0 

0 

Potter 

4.569 

0 

0 

Wood 

4,483 

0 

0 

4.374 

0 

0 

Vidler 

4,394 

0 

0 

Winter  

4,376 

0 

0 

Womersley  

4.360 

0 

0 

Patteuder  

4,229 

14 

0 

Wilson  

4 2'''0 

0 

0 

n.&C.  Hughes 

3,945 

0 

0 

THE  BOOK  OF  KELLS. 

An  explanation  was  given  some  time  ago  in 
the  Dublin  correspondence  of  the  Times  of  the 
erroneous  statement  respecting  the  disappearance 
of  the  Book  of  Kells,  as  mentioned  in  the  Builder, 
p.  957,  ante. 

Whathappened,  it  seems,  was  this.  The  book  was 
brought  over  by  the  librarian  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  under  the  impression  that  it  ought  to  be 
rebound,  and  that  so  important  a work  should 
be  done  by  the  workmen  employed  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  brought  it  to  Mr.  Bond,  keeper  of 
MSS.,  British  Musenm,  and  took  his  receipt  for  it. 
Mr.  Bond  dissuaded  him  from  meddling  with  the 
presoutbinding,  which, ’though  mean  and  common 
for  so  precious  a volume,  was  still  in  a strong 
condition. 

He,  however,  requested  Mr.  Bond  to  keep  it 
for  a time,  to  give  opportunity  to  soholars  to 
inspect  it.  On  his  return  to  Dublin  the  Provost 
ami  Fellows  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  what  had 
been  done  without  their  knowledge  and  autho. 
rity, — and  they  sent  a messenger  to  Mr.  Bond,  by 
whom  the  MS.  was  returned  to  them  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Bond  enlightened  the  College  aathorities  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  MS.,  which  was  suffering 
much  deterioration,  and  they  thanked  him  for  his 
suggestion  for  its  future  preservation,  which  they 
thought  highly  important 

It  was  the  error  of  bringing  the  MS.  over  to 
England  without  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of 
the  College  authorities,  which  occasioned  alarm, 
and  gave  rise  to  rumours. 


London  ScRool  Board  Expenses. — Speak- 
ing  at  a meeting  at  Westminster  on  Friday  night, 
Mr.  George  Potter,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
London  School  Board,  gave  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  body,  aud  said  the  sum  it 
will  have  expended  on  education  up  to  March 
next  would  amount  to  1,032,000J. 
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lIABILirr  OF  EUILDEKS,  COMPANIES, 
AND  OTHERS  TO  RECOUP  BATES  LOST 
THROUGH  DEMOLITION  OF  RATEABLE 
PROPERTY. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  have  just  decided  a point 
of  law  of  some  importance  to  parties  rebuilding,  making 
new  streets,  railways,  and  public  improvements.  Some 
years  ago,  the  same  law  point  was  settled  by  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  Company  recouping  ihe  parish  of  Chelsea 
about  lOjOOOL  for  the  loss  of  rates.  In  that  case,  however, 
the  loss  was  permanent.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
loss  of  rates  is  liiely  to  be  restored  by  new  buDiUnga. 

The  parish  officers  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  claimed  up- 
wards of  6,OOOi.  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
for  rates  which  the  parish  had  been  deficient,  during  the 
construction  of  the  Albert  Embankment. 

The  arguments  of  counsel,  for  and  against,  would  fill 
a number  of  the  Builder!  but  Mr.  Justice  Denman, 
who  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  laid  all  the 
chief  points  bare.  Ho  observed  that  the  questions 
submitted  to  the  Court  were,  whether  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  were  liable  to  pay  the  deficiency,  or  any 

fart  thereof,  in  the  poor-rate  and  land-tax,  under  the 
homes  Embankment  Acts ; and  if  so,  whether  the  plain- 
tiff could  legally  enforce  the  arrears  from  1865  to  1870  in 
a lump  sum.  One  of  the  Acts  recited  that  the  Board  of 
"Works  should  be  liable  to  pay  the  deficiency  of  rating  upon 
property  taken  by  them  until  the  completion  of  the  works. 
There  had  been  a variety  of  argument  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  section,  bat  the  Conrt  were  of  opinion  that  the 
meaning  was  that  the  Board  should  stand  in  the  position 
of  the  occupiers  of  the  demolished  houses,  and  pay  what 
those  persons  would  have  paid  if  the  Board  had  not  taken 
the  houses,  and  the  amount  payable  by  the  Board  was 
what  the  parish  had  lost  upon  these  assessments  down  to 
the  time  when  the  works  were  completed.  It  had  been 
argued  that  the  Board  was  discharged  from  liability,  as 
the  deficiency  was  not  demanded  from  them  from  time  to 
time  when  the  rates  were  made,  because  the  ratep^ers 
were  a shifting  body,  and  could  not  now  bo  indemnified  ; 
but  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  liability  was  not 
extinguished  by  delay,  and  that  the  demand  down  to  May, 
187'!,  conld  legally  be  made  a lump  sum.  The  Conrt  also 
thought  that  the  overseers  of  1871-72  were  entitled  to 
enforce  the  payment.  The  amount  payable  by  the  Board 
would  be  the  aggregate  of  the  rates  that  would  have  been 
payable  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  if  the  property  had 
not  been  taken;  but  they  would  be  credited  with  the 
amount  of  rating  upon  new  buildings  erected  upon  the 
new  sites.  The  question  of  costs  to  be  reserved.  Judg- 
ment for  the  parish  of  Lambeth. 1 

In  connexion  with  this  decision  there  is  a probability  of 
more  than  one  contemplated  street  improvement  brought 
forward  by  speculative  building  compauies  being  recon- 
sidered. 


MONUMENT  AL. 

Monument  to  the  Duke  of  Kent. — Her  Majesty’s 
memorial  altar-tomb  of  his  late  Koyal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Kent  has  just  been  finished,  and 
placed  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle, 
upon  a site  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave  close  to  Beaufort  Chapel. 
The  tomb  has  been  erected  upon  a broad 
platform  of  darkly-coloured  marble,  forming 
a rich  and  handsome  pavement.  The  ala- 
baster sarcophagus,  ornamented  with  quatre- 
foil  panels,  is  surmounted  by  a white  marble 
effigy  of  the  Duke  in  a recumbent  position, 
clothed  in  his  robes.  The  head  rests  upon  a 
tasselled  cushion,  the  left  hand  lies  upon  the 
breast,  and  in  the  right  hand  is  a sword.  The 
feet  of  the  statue  are  towards  the  east,  and 
beneath,  upon  a sunken  tablet,  is  a dedicatory 
inscription  in  Latin.  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm  has  exe- 
cuted the  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  The  tomb 
was  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

Foley’s  Statue  of  General  Stonewall  Jackson, 
for  Charleston. — This  statue  is  nearly  completed 
at  the  Manor  Foundry,  Chelsea.  It  is  of  heroic 
dimensions ; a siuglo  figure,  standing,  with  a 
drawn  broadsword  in  the  right  hand;  this  hand 
grasps,  while  it  rests  on,  the  hilt  of  the  weapon  : 
the  point  of  the  sword  is  placed  on  a piece  of 
rock  at  the  side  of  the  figure,  which  is  thus 
sustained,  and  in  leaning  on  it  sways  slightly 
towards  its  support.  The  costume  is  modem, — 
a horseman’s  short  tunic,  [girt  by  a broad  belt, 
and  buttoned  close  on  the  chest,  with  a military 
collar.  Strong  riding-boots,  reaching  above  the 
knees,  and  rather  loose  trousers,  complete  the 
dress;  the  head  is  bare. 

The  late  Mr.  Black. — The  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh,  without  regard  for  sect  or  party,  have 
resolved  to  erect  a monument  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Adam  Black,  who  twice  filled  the  office 
of  lord  provost,  for  nine  years  represented  the 
city  in  Parliament,  and  for  the  long  period  of 
sixty  years  discharged  important  public  duties. 

Monument  to  Jeremiah  Horrocks. — It  is  pro- 
posed to  do  honour  to  Jeremiah  Horrocks  by 
erecting  a tablet  to  Lis  memory  in  our  National 
Mausoleum  at  Westminster.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  having  given  permission 
for  the  erection  of  the  tablet  in  the  Abbey,  sub- 
Ecriptions  are  being  collected  to  defray  the 
expenses.  The  Bev.  R.  Brickel,  rector  of  Hoole, 
who  occupies  “ the  same  old  pulpit  from  which 
the  Lancashire  curate  spake  of  his  higher 
duties,”  will  receive  subscriptions. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Birmingham. — The  mayor  (Mr.  J.  Chamber- 
lain)  has  intimated  his  intention  to  carry  out, 
daring  his  year  of  office,  a comprehensive  scheme 

of  sanitary  reform  for  the  borough. It  is  in- 

tended  to  invite  the  attendance  of  sanitary 
committees  of  corporations,  medical  officers, 
and  others  especially  interested,  from  Man- 
Chester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  and 
other  towns,  to  a conference  on  sanitary  ques- 
tions, to  be  held  in  Birmingham  in  January. 

A private  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in 
sanitary  matters  has  been  held  in  the  Town-hall 
Committoe-room,  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
suggestions  respecting  the  forthcoming  Sanitary 
Conference  in  Birmingham.  The  Mayor  presided, 
and  explained  that  the  questions  upon  which 
papers  would  be  read  and  discussion  invited, 
would  probably  be  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
large  Towns  and  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working 
Classes ; and  that  invitations  had  been  sent  to 
a number  of  geutlemeu  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
country  who  would  be  likely  to  assist  in  the 
deliberations  of  [the  conference.  Suggestions 
were  invited,  and  a number  of  hints  were  thrown 
out. 

Exeter. — The  question  of  providing  a compre- 
hensive  sanitary  scheme  for  Exeter,  and  one 
which,  by  dealing  with  the  whole  matter  of  the 
disposal  of  the  city  sewage,  will  include,  by 
necessary  implication,  the  subsidiary  question 
of  freeing  the  river  from  its  present  impurities, 
is  once  more  about  to  come  before  the  town 
council  in  a practical  form.  The  city  surveyor 
has  already  formulated  a scheme  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  execution  of  which,  it  is  estimated, 
would  cost  something  like  30,0O0L,  and  this 
plan  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the  town 
council  by  the  committee  to  which  the  whole 
question  was  referred. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kingston- ui'ta-Loms. — The  reopening  of  the 
church  in  this  parish  has  taken  place.  The  church, 
which  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  tower,  and  porch, 
and  is  of  very  early  date,  has  undergone  a 
thorough  restoration.  The  old  square  pews, 
gallery,  pulpit,  and  desk,  have  been  removed  and 
given  place  to  open  benches  of  English  oak  in 
the  nave,  and  seats  of  wainscot  in  the  chancel, 
which  is  seated  atall-wise.  There  is  ample  space 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  whole  floor  is  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles,  from  the  works  of  Mr.  R.  Minton 
Taylor,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  The  communion, 
table  and  rails  are  of  solid  oak.  The  pulpit, 
which  has  a stone  base  and  oak  top,  occupies  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  nave,  and  a lectern  stands 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  stone  work  generally  has 
been  restored.  The  toweris  divided  from  the  nave 
by  an  oak  screen,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
vestry.  All  the  windows,  doorways,  copings,  &o., 
have  been  restored  or  renewed,  in  accordance 
with  the  original  designs,  and  the  stone  walls 
pointed.  The  roofs  are  boarded  under  the  old 
rafters,  and  formed  into  panels  by  moulded 
ribs,  the  nave  ceiling  taking  the  shape  of  the 
rafters,  the  chancel  being  wagon-headed,  with 
moulded  ribs.  A new  feature  in  the  church  is 
a porch  designed  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Robert 
Wheeler,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Berry,  of  Lewes,  bnilder.  A 
church  of  St.  Pancras,  Kingston,  was  originally 
erected  in  the  eleventh  century  by  William  de 
Warrenne  and  Isabella,  his  countess.  The  pre- 
sent structui'e  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tnry,  in  the  Second  Pointed  style,  and,  after 
a lapse  of  500  years,  it  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  Rev.  John  Goring,  of  Wiston  Park, 
to  restore  the  edifice  (at  whose  sole  expense, 
nearly  2,0001.,  the  work  has  been  done). 

Wall  (Lichfield). — The  church  of  St.  John, 
Wall,  near  Lichfield,  has  been  re-opened  after 
having  undergone  renovation,  involving  the 
decoration  of  the  chanoel  and  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  seats  for  the  choir,  which  have  been 
placed  stallwise  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and 
open  benches  have  been  substituted  for  pews 
through  the  church.  A painted  window,  by 
Ward  & Hughes,  representing  in  the  centre  the 
“ Good  Shepherd,”  and  on  each  side  the  “ Blessed 
Virgin  aud  St.  John,”  has  been  inserted  in  the 
chancel,  and  underneath  it  are  fixed  tiles,  which 
form  a reredos. 

Little  Aston.  — On  Thursday,  the  19th  ult., 
the  newly-built  village  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  at  Little  Aston,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield.  The  church  has  been  erected  from 


designs  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  at  the  cost  of 
the  Hon.  S.  Parker-Jervis,  of  Little  Aston  Hall. 
The  architecture  of  the  edifice  is  Early  English 
Gothic,  with  lancet-headed  two-light  windaws, 
deeply  recessed  inside  with  splayed  jambs  ; the 
east  and  west  windows  are  a three-light  and  five- 
light  respectively.  The  church  comprises  nave, 
chancel,  north  aisle,  and  vestry  ; internal  dimen- 
sions being  from  east  to  west, 72  ft.,  and  width 
from  noi'th  to  south  32  ft,  Gin.  The  baptistery 
at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave  is  semi- 
circular, and  projecting  from  the  main  line  of 
building  externally.  The  vestry,  in  which  ia 
placed  the  organ,  ia  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chaneel.  At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  ia 
the  tower,  and  the  communication  to  the  I’inging- 
floor  is  by  a York  stone  spiral  staircase.  In  the 
belfry,  which  is  only  9 ft.  square,  is  placed  a 
peal  of  five  bells  (the  tenor  weighing  94  cwt.), 
erected  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough, 
The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  is  95  ft.  The 
broaches  of  the  spire  are  surmounted  by  sunk 
panelled  pinnacles,  with  foliated  finials.  The 
church  is  built  of  a light  red  sandstone.  The 
faces  of  the  walls  are  of  wrought  stone ; the 
general  walls  are  finished  with  a boasted  face, 
and  the  dressings  are  rubbed.  The  north  aisle  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  arcading  of  three 
arches,  the  columns  of  which  are  circular  on 
plan,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases.  The  lead 
glazing  is  with  cathedral  rough  plate,  with  a 
border  of  white  glass.  The  organ  was  built  hy 
Messrs.  Halmshaw,  Birmingham,  Mr.  Street  sup. 
plying  the  design  for  the  oak  case.  The  font 
consists  of  a Caen  stone  moulded  base,  sur- 
mounted by  marble  and  alabaster  shafts,  sup- 
porting an  octagonal  bowl,  the  panels  of  which 
are  inlaid  with  polished  Italian  marbles  of 
various  colours ; the  panels  of  the  pulpit  are 
similarly  treated.  The  chauccl  steps  and  pave- 
ment are  of  marble.  The  pulpit,  font,  and 
chancel  pavement  were  executed  by  Mr.  James 
Forsyth,  London.  The  reredos,  executed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Earp,  London,  consists  of  a Pur- 
beck  marble  moulded  plinth.  The  centre  por- 
tion, over  a super-altar  of  Devonshire  marble, 
consists  of  five  compartments  or  panels,  the 
framework  of  which  is  in  alabaster,  carved. 
The  altar,  which  is  raised  five  steps  above  the 
nave  floor-liue,  is  of  oak,  as  ia  also  the  altar- 
rail,  with  brass  standards.  The  church  is  heated 
with  hot  air,  the  apparatus  for  which  was  sup- 
plied and  erected  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trow- 
bridge,  and  is  built  to  accommodate  153,  in- 
cluding children.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  builder,  Mr.  R.  Yates,  of  Shifnal, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  architect’s  clerk 
of  the  works,  Mr.  J.  W.  Randle.  The  cost 
of  the  whole  work,  exclusive  of  the  value  of 
ground,  is  about  5,500Z. 

East  Hardwick. — On  "Wednesday,  the  25th 
ult.,  the  Archbishop  of  York  consecrated  the 
new  church  at  East  Hardwick,  near  Pontefract, 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  October,  1872, 
by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon.  The  total  cost  has 
been  about  2,5001.  At  the  close  of  the  Ardi- 
bishop’s  sermon  a collection  in  aid  of  the 
building  fund  was  made,  which  amounted  to 
53L138. 

Btrabane. — The  Duchess  of  Abercorn  has  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  a new  church  at  Strabane. 
The  old  church  was  founded  there  by  the  Duke’a 
ancestors,  260  years  ago. 

Wymmgion. — This  is  a small  but  interesting 
village,  Bomefive  miles  from  Wellingborough.  Its 
parish  church  possesses  several  features  of 
interest,  and  forms  one  of  the  noteworthy 
churches  in  the  county  of  Beds.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  an  older  church.  The  present  build- 
ing stands  as  a monument  to  the  piety  of  John 
Curteys,  a lord  of  the  manor  of  “ Wymynton,” 
and  Albreda,  his  wife — a “ Seynt  John  ” being  a 
member  of  the  St.  Johns  of  Bletsoe  Castle — the 
record  on  their  tomb  still  existing  in  a good  state 
of  preservation  in  the  church,  setting  forth  that 
the  church  had  been  built  anew  (de  novo)  by 
them.  The  date  of  the  structure,  as  nearly  as 
may  be  fixed,  was  1377 — the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  specimens  in  the  county  of  the  late 
Decorated  style.  As  it  was  built  five  hundred 
years  ago  so  it  remains  now  in  its  main  features. 
The  windows  are  of  a pronounced  character,  the 
tracery  assuming  graceful  forms,  and  inclining 
to  the  Flamboyant.  The  east  window,  of  five 
lights,  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  period.  The 
architectural  ornamentation  of  the  church  in- 
cludes trefoils,  quatrefoils,  and  crockets.  The 
church  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
south  porch,  chancel,  lady  chapel,  and  chapel 
1 dedicated  to  Bt.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  vestryi 
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i?bicl:,  •witb  tbo  exception  of  the  vestry,  are  all 
i.nder  ono  roof,  which  is  still  covered  with  the 
Inoient  lead.  There  are  also  a tower  and  spire, 
joth  of  which  are  ornate.  In  the  south  wall  of 
he  chancel,  within  the  communion  rails,  are  two 
jedilia  and  a canopied  piscina,  all  examples  of 
be  Decorated  period.  There  are  several  in- 
eresting  brasses  in  the  church.  Just  below  the 
dndow  of  the  Lady  chapel  are  the  remains  of 
||n  altar  to  the  Virgin,  of  the  Perpendicular 
ityle  of  ai-chitecture.  On  the  left  is  a piscina, 
nd  in  the  right  jamb  of  the  window  a Perpen- 
iicular  niche  has  been  insertcfl,  in  which  in  all 
.robability,  an  imago  of  the  Virgin  was  placed, 
■'ho  edifice  is  now  in  all  the  glory  of  whitewash  ; 
ho  seating  is  capable  of  great  improvement ; 
ho  tower  arch  is  built  up  and  plastered  ; and  in 
itber  respects  the  desirability  of  restoration  is 
iianifcatcd. 

! Houghton, — The  parish  church  of  Little 
iCoughton  has  recently  undergone  extensive 
Iteration.  The  old  edifice  had  fallen  into  a 
'ilapidated  condition,  and  its  restoration  and 
^l^gement  have  now  attained  completion, 
formerly  the  church  consisted  of  the  nave,  south 
'isle,  and  chancel,  and  the  present  old  em- 
lattled  tower.  A north  aisle  and  an  organ- 
hamber  have  been  added,  while  the  old  part  of 
he  edifice,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  has 
■een  Bnbstantially  rebuilt  in  the  Decorated 
'^yle.  The  tow'cr  arch  has  also  been  displayed 
ly  the  removal  of  an  ngly  west-end  gallery; 
|ie  tower  chamber  being  thus  thrown  open  to 
le  nave  and  lighted  by  two  single-light  stained- 
llass  windows.  An  oak  screen,  surmounted  by 
icross,  separates  the  nave  from  the  chancel.  The 
blpit  is  a low,  carved  oak  structure  on  a stone 
ase,  and  approached  by  stone  stops.  The  tops  of 
10  choir-stalls  are  also  of  carved  oak.  The  church 
as  been  entirely  re-seated  with  comfortable 
nen  seats  of  stained  deal.  The  restoration, 
fhich  cost  altogether  about  3,000h,  was  carried 
lat  from  the  designs  of  the  latoMr.  Buckeridge, 
(7  Mr.  Gee,  of  Daventry.  Besides  the  above 
'ierations  and  restomtions  several  new  features 
ave  been  added  to  the  chancel.  A new  east 
lindow  has  been  erected,  and  a new  reredos 
*)OBtructed  as  a memorial  of  the  late  William 
myth,  esq.  The  east  window,  which  is  by 
fessrs.  Hughes  & Ward,  represents  Christ’s 
opearing  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  after  the 
lesurrection,  and  bears  the  inscription,  “Peace 
b*  unto  you.”  The  reredos,  a piece  of  carved 
lonework,  consists  of  three  panels  : the  left- 
jind  compartment  representing  the  Annunoia- 
pn,  that  on  the  right  hand,  the  Adoration  of 
le  Magij  and  the  central  compartment.  Our 
aviour  in  His  glory,  bearing  the  symbols  of 
is  divine  sovereignty,  and  surrounded  by 
pgele.  The  figures  are  carved  in  alto-relievo, 
wo  memorial  stained-glass  windows  have  also 
ien  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
i Walsall. — On  Wednesday  evening,  the  18ih 
fc.,  St.  Paul’s  Church  was  re-opened  by  the 
3v.  G.  W.Woodhouse,M.A., vicar  ofAlhrighton. 
ae  old-fashioned  pews  in  the  body  have  been 
imoved  end  replaced  by  open  seats  of  pine, 
sained  and  varnished,  the  doors  having  also 
i len  tahen  away  from  the  seats  in  the  galleries. 
'|i6  chancel  has  been  remodelled  and  re- 
I .ranged,  the  floor  having  been  raised  about 
■ in.  and  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  ; the  organ 

tjOught  down  from  the  loft  and  placed  on  the 
>rth  side ; seats  provided  for  thirty-two 
ioristers  ; and  the  old  pulpit,  which  stood  on  the 
I Tth  side,  dispensed  with,  and  a new  one  of  oak 
elegant  design  placed  on  the  south  side  with 

i:  entrance  from  the  vestry.  A new  heating 
>paratna  has  been  put  in  by  Mr.  Haden,  of 
lourbridge.  The  whole  of  the  interior  has 
^ en  repainted  with  colours  of  sober  tint,  relieved 
stencillings.  The  cost  of  the  alterations  will 
K about  GOOi.,  towards  which  about  450i.  had 
C en  promised  prior  to  the  opening  service.  The 
jrk  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Rowley  & 
L’nex,  builders,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ji'iamberlain,  architect, 

'Ur'inesboroujli.— The  new  Free  Chnrch  (Christ 
ti  lurch),  Willesborough,  which  owes  its  erection 
S;  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Foster,  of 
^irotlands,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Old  on  the  25th  ult.  The  site  of  the  church 
J on  the  high  road  to  Hythe,  and  about  half  a 
lie  from  Ashfoid.  The  material  employed  is 
^ iefly  Kentish  rag,  with  Batli  stone  dressings. 
^10  apex  of  the  roof  is  -48  fc.  from  the  floor,  and 
d springs  at  n sharp  angle  from  the  side  walls, 
.lich  are  60  ft.  in  length.  The  width  is  36  ft. 
HI.  the  east  side  are  four  lancet  windows,  and 
5 jre  are  corresponding  windows  on  the  west 
e.  There  is  an  entrance  - porch  facing ' 


the  Hythe  road,  over  which  is  a window  of 
three  lights,  and  on  each  side  a circular  light. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  church  is  a larger 
three-light  window.  The  glazing  is  of  the 
greenish-tinted  cathedral  glass  now  so  much  in 
vogue,  with  light  orango-coloured  mai’gins. 
There  are  three  rows  of  sittings,  constructed  of 
pitch  pine,  stained  and  varnished. 


DISSENTING  CnURCH-BtriLDING  NEWS. 

SiVverdaXe.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Congregational  chopel  was  laid  at  Silverdale  on 
Monday,  IGth  inst.  For  some  time  past  service 
has  been  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  but  more 
suitable  accommodation  having  become  indis- 
pensable, a piiblio  Bubeoription  was  set  on  foot, 
and  many  donations  were  made  by  the  Congre- 
gationalista  of  North  Staffordshire.  The  site  of 
the  new  chapel  is  about  the  centre  of  Victoria- 
street,  The  building  will  be  a plain  Gothic 
structure,  having  a porch  and  tower.  There  will 
bo  a small  gallery  at  one  end.  Land  has  been 
secured  for  a school  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel, 
but  the  buildiug  of  a school  will  remain  as  a 
work  for  the  future;  so,  for  a time,  the  edifice 
will  servo  both  for  obapel  and  school.  The  place 
is  to  seat  about  400  people,  and  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  1,5001.,  including  land  and  all  other 
charges.  The  architect  is  Mr,  W.  P.  Sugden,  of 
Leek;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Burslem. 
The  foundation-Btono  was  laid  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Nicholson,  of  Leek,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  his  father,  Mr.  Joshua  Nicholson,  through 
indisposition. 

Deepfielils. — A new  Unitarian  Chapel,  super- 
seding ono  built  in  1717,  has  been  opened  at 
this  place. 

Cambridge. — After  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
contractor,  Mr.  F.  Thoday,  for  about  seven 
months,  the  new  Baptist  Chapel  in  Fitzroy- 
street  (Eden  Chapel)  has  been  opened  for  divine 
worship.  The  building,  the  plans  for  which  were 
drawn  out  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Thoday,  is  brick-built, 
and  will  coat  about  2,000h  It  is  approached 
from  Fitzroy.atreet  by  a flight  of  stone  steps,  at 
the  top  of  which,  in  a vestibule,  a pair  of  doors 
to  the  right  and  left  open  into  the  chapel.  It  is 
said  that  the  building  will  afford  accommodation 
for  about  730  people.  The  plain  open  benches 
with  inclined  (red-deal)  backs  are  of  pitch  pine, 
the  floor  declining  about  1 ft.  from  the  entrance 
to  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  and  rails  are  also  of 
pitch-pine,  the  gallery-front  being  made  of  red 
deal,  with  perforations.  There  is  a baptistery 
between  the  pulpit  and  the  oommunion.rail, 
which  is  kept  covered  except  for  special  occa- 
sions. The  building  has  a queen-post  roof,  with 
small  cast-iron  ventilators.  The  gallery  is 
supported  on  cast-iron  columns.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  rough-plate  glass.  There  is  a 
school-room  beneath  the  chapel,  besides  vestries 
and  other  accommodation.  The  building  is 
warmed  by  Hayden  & Son’s  hot-air  apparatus, 
and  is  lighted  with  gas,  the  fittings  for  which 
were  erected  by  Mr.  W,  Audley. 


§croIiS  Stttibib. 

Praetical  Hints  on  the  Erection  of  Places  of  Publid 
Worship,  compiled  for  the  Congregational 
Chapel  Building  Society.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Gallaway.  Third  edition.  London  : Snow  & 
Co. 

The  Congregational  Chapel  Building  Society’s 
main  object  and  reason  of  existence  is  to  pro- 
mote  improved  and  satisfactory  church  building, 
and  the  little  manual  of  which,  after  nineteen 
years,  a third  edition  is  now  published,  hasdonbt- 
less  materially  helped  towards  the  end  in  view. 
It  is  written  in  a good  spii-it,  and  contains  much 
information  likely  to  bo  useful  to  bodies  desirous 
of  erecting  chapels.  It  very  properly  urges  the 
appointment  of  a competent  architect  as  of  the 
first  necessity,  and  the  information  it  affords  is 
to  enable  committees  and  others  concerned  to 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  want,  and 
to  give  proper  instrnctiona  to  their  ai'chitect. 

VARIORUM. 

Messes.  MaecusWaed&  Co.  (Chandos-street), 
evidently  exercise  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
stories  they  publish,  and  the  artists  they  employ 
to  illustrate  them.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
pile  of  their  new  story-books  for  old  and  young 
readers;  for  example, — “Country  Maidens,”  by 
M.  Bramston  ; “ Christmas  at  Annesley,  or,  How 
the  Grahams  spent  their  HoUdays,”  by  Mary  E. 


' Shipley ; “ A Very  Young  Couple,”  by  the  author 
of  Mrs.  Jerningham’s  Journal ; “ Our  Games,”  a 
Story  for  Children,  by  Mary  Hamilton ; and 
“The  Twin  Brothers  of  Elfvedale:  a Story  of 
Norwegian  Peasant  Life  Fifty  Tears  ago,”  by 
Charles  H.  Eden;  and  we  can  recommend  them 
all  as  veiy  interesting  and  fitting.  The  coloured 
illustrations  in  “ The  Twin  Brothers  ” are  par. 

ticularly  good  of  their  kind. As  to  tho 

Latch,  we  get  tho  following  from  the  Bible 
Educator  for  December: — “Latchet  {subst.). 
Synonymous  with  tho  modern  lace  (of.  ‘ boot* 
lace,’  'staylace’),  of  which  it  is  diminutive, 
used  only  in  the  A.  V.  aa  a ‘fastening  of  a> 
sandal,’  ‘a  shoe-string.’  Gen.  xiv.  23,  ‘I  will 
not  lake  from  a thread  even  to  a shoe-latchetf 
where  Wiclif’s  version  has  ‘ the  thong,’  or  ‘ the 
lace  of  his  schoon.’  Isa.  v.  27,  ‘Neither  shall 
the  girdle  of  their  loins  be  loosed,  nor  the  latchet 
of  their  shoes  be  broken.’  Mark  i.  7 ; Lnke  iii.  16, 
‘The  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I am  not  worthy  to 
unloose.’  Latchet  is  a derivative  from  tho  Latin 
laqueus,  ‘a  snare,’  through  the  Italian  laccio^ 
‘a  thong,’  ‘a  string,’  anditsdiminntive  laccietto, 
and  tho  French  lacet— all  related  to  the  A.-S. 
laeccan,  ‘ to  lay  hold  of,’  ‘ to  catch.’  Tho  word 
latch,  both  in  the  substantive  and  verb  form,  is 
now  restricted  to  the  fastening  of  a door,  but 
was  formerly  used  in  a much  wider  significa- 
tion,— e.g.,  by  Chancer,  for  a ‘ snare,’ — 

* Love  will  none  otlier  liirde  CQtcli, 

Tliongh  he  set  either  nette  or  lufeh.' 

(Som.  of  note,  IGS^i.) 

And  by  Shakspeare, — 

‘ I have  words 

That  would  be  bowled  out  in  the  desert  air, 

Where  hearingwould  not  latch  them'  flay  hold  of  theml, 
{Macbeth,  iv.  3).” 

Tho  first  part  of  Cassell’s  Family  Magazine 

(in  its  now  form)  contains  as  a frontispiece  a 
charming  engraving  by  Mr.  C.  Jeens,  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Millais,  called  “A  Reverie,” — 
which,  however,  we  have  somewhere  seen  before. 

Tho  number  itself  is  an  excellent  one. With 

the  first  port  of  Cassell’s  “ Illustrated  History  of 
the  United  States,”  just  now  published,  is  pre- 
sented an  engraving  of  “The  Landing  of  tho 
Pilgrim  Fathers,”  from  the  original  painting  by 
Charles  Lucoy.  It  is  of  large  size,  and  altogether  a 

remarkable  woodcut. The  new  number  of  tho 

Leisure  Hour  describes  Houses  in  New  Guinea 
“Each  dwelling  here,  as  at  Katau,  is  of  great 
length,  built  on  lofty  piles,  and  provided  at  each, 
gable-end  with  a wide  verandah  and  a ladder. 
The  interior  of  this  spacious  edifice  is  dark  and 
gloomy,  the  thatch  covered  with  soot.  They 
build  on  piles  for  security  against  alligators  and 
serpents,  and  to  escape  the  annual  inundations- 
The  flooring  is  of  cabbage-palm.  On  both  sides 
of  the  interior  are  slight  partitions  of  bamboo, 
large  enough  to  admit  a man  and  his  wife,  who 
sleep  (on  the  bare  boards.  No  door  or  screen 
exists.  Between  every  couple  of  sleeping-cribs 
is  a oircnlar  mass  of  moist  clay,  where  at  sun- 
down fire  is  lighted.  Close  to  each  berth  is  a 
shelf  for  tinder  (bark  of  the  Melaleuca)  and 
firewood.  On  this  soft  bark  infants  sleep.  In 
one  large  house  at  Torotoram  there  was  accom- 
modation for  from  sixty  to  eighty  couples.  The 
ohiefs  have  houses  of  their  own.  In  each  villag& 
there  are  two  large  bouses,  one  for  boys,  the 
other  for  (girls.  Elderly  custodians,  armed  with 
long  sticks,  are  expected  to  keep  the  yonng 
people  in  order.  This  custom  obtains  on  Saibai 
and  Bampton  Island,  proving  those  islanders  to- 
be  colonists  from  the  mainland.  Their  houses 
are  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  sago-palm,, 
which  grows  freely  in  all  parts  of  western  New 
Guinea.” 


The  Preservation  of  Clapham-common- 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  works,  who  are  now 
the  conservators  of  Clapham-common,  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  residents  of 
Clapham,  determined  to  permit  the  Common  to- 
remain  intact  and  as  an  open  space  free  to  the 
puhlio.  No  tnrf,  mould,  gravel,  &c.,  will  be- 
allowed  to  be  dug  or  taken  off  the  common,  but 
the  pi-ivilege  of  ratepayers  having  rights  to 
pasturage  will  not  be  interfered  with.  Some 
yonng  trees  have  recently  been  planted  by  the- 
roadside,  and  the  common,  already  studded  with 
forest  trees,  will  present  a park-like  appearance. 
The  ponds  of  stagnant  water  are  to  be  purified 
and  the  common  drained,  but  the  intention  of 
converting  it  into  a pleasure  and  recreatioiY 
ground  is  entirely  abandoned. 
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Geology  of  Gloucester. — The  constraction 
of  the  Sharpness  Docks  has  not  been  without 
special  interest  to  the  geologist.  A submerged 
forest  converted  into  peat  was  found  in  the 
excavations  lying  towards  the  river  bank.  M". 
W.  C.  Lucy  made  an  examination  of  the 
“diggings”  as  they  proceeded,  and  read  a 
description  of  the  forest  to  the  Cotteswold  Club 
last  year.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  peat  bed 
into  which  the  forest  has  been  transformed  lies 
in  a hollow.  Its  maximum  thickness  was  14  ft. 
The  trees  were  chiefly  oak,  alder,  beech,  and 
hazel.  Hazel  nuts  were  found  quite  perfect. 
The  wood  forming  the  peat  of  the  underlying 
portion  was  much  decomposed,  with  some  fine 
sand  in  it.  Some  of  the  oaks  were  of  con- 
siderable size,  one  measuring  as  it  lay  80  ft.,  and 
2 ft.  9 in.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  more  than 
5 ft.  at  the  bottom.  About  2 ft.  from  the  bottom, 
were  found  a fine  head  of  Cervus  elaphns,  with 
the  antlers  apparently  cut  off  by  some  rode 
implement,  the  antlers  and  jaw  of  a small  deer, 
the  head  of  a horse  and  Bos  longifrons,  the  skull 
of  a dog,  and  the  tusk  of  a boar.  About  sixteen 
years  ago  the  head  with  horns  attached  of  a very 
fine  Bos  primigeuius  was  found.  In  all  proba- 
bility,  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  Severn  Valley, 
and  the  lias  beds  at  Gloucester  and  beyond 
Tewkesbury,  were  eroded,  after  which  a vast 
forest  gi'owth  must  have  gone  on  for  ages. 

Law  of  Principal  and  Agent. — The  quer- 
tion  determined  in  the  case  of  Hamer  v.  Sharp, 
was  one  with  reference  to  the  binding  effect  of 
an  authority  given  by  a vendor  of  real  estate  to 
an  agent  for  the  sale  of  it.  The  plaintiff  was 
the  purchaser,  and  the  defendant  the  vendor  of 
the  property  in  dispute.  Prior  to  October,  1872, 
the  defendant  was  the  owner  in  fee  of  some  free- 
hold premises  in  Bradford,  and  he  gave  Mr.  Long- 
bottom,  estate  agent,  Bradford,  this  memorandum 
of  instruction; — "I  request  yon  to  procure  a 
purchaser  for  the  following  freehold  property, 
and  to  insert  particulars  of  the  same  in  your 
monthly  estate  circular  till  further  notice.”  Mr. 
Longbottom  advertised  the  premises  for  sale 
(with,  as  the  plaintiff  insisted,  the  defendant’s 
bmowledge)  till  January,  1874.  The  plaintifi 
then  contracted  with  Mr.  Longbottom  for  the 
purchase  of  the  premises  for  2,8001.,  and  paid 
him  a deposit  of  2S0i.  'n  respect  of  the  contract. 
The  plaintiff  insisted  that  Mr.  Longbottom  bad 
full  authority,  as  agent  of  the  defendant,  to  enter 
into  the  contract.  Vice-Chancellor  Hall  said  he 
should  hold  that  when  an  authority  was  given  to 
an  agent,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  related 
to  landed  property,  the  agent  should,  as  a matter 
of  course,  state  something  with  reference  to  the 
limitation  of  the  title.  Consequently,  it  must  be 
considered  that  such  a document  as  the  one  now 
in  dispute  did  not  authorise  the  agent  to  sign  a 
Oncluded  contract  on  behalf  of  the  vendor. 

Tlie  Sheffield  Society  of  Artists. — A meet- 
ing  of  artists  was  held  last  week,  at  the  King’s 
Head  Hotel,  to  receive  the  report  of  a committee 
appointed  at  a former  meeting  to  take  steps  to 
form  an  Art  Society  in  Sheffield.  Mr.  IVilliam 
Pool  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  the  rules 
suggested  by  the  committee  were  then  discussed 
and,  with  slight  alterations,  passed.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
society,  viz. : — Messrs.  James  Baldock,  H,  F. 
CrightoD,  William  Ellis,  T.  B.  Hardy,  J.  H. 
Hawksworth,  Robert  Hudson,  jun.,  William  H. 
Pigott,  James  Poole,  William  Poole,  Richard 
Smith,  Tbeophilus  Smith,  Read  Turner,  and 
Arthur  Wilson.  Mr.  Richard  Smith  was  elected 
president,  Mr.  H.  F.  Crighton,  vice-president. 
Messrs.  Smith,  Crighton,  Pigott,  Hawksworth, 
and  Turner  were  elected  a committee  ; and  Mr.  C. 
Swindell,  treasurer  and  hon.  secretary.  The 
Society  thus  formed  has  long  been  needed  in 
Sheffield,  not  only  to  bring  artists  together  in 
friendly  emulation,  but  to  assist  the  public  in 
discriminating  between  good  and  inferior  art. 
The  temporary  office  is  at  61,  Fargate. 

Peal  of  Bells  for  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Chippenham. — At  the  time  of  the  erection  of 
this  church,  accommodation  was  provided  in  the 
belfry  for  a peal  of  eight  bells,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  it  contains  only  three.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide 
for  the  other  five  bells,  and  an  appeal  fbr  sub« 
scriptions  for  the  purpose  has  been  liberally 
responded  to.  About  200?.  have  been  subscribed, 
and  Mr.  Poynder  has  consented  to  provide  and 
fix  at  his  own  expense,  the  tenor  bell,  at  a cost  of 
abont  1301.  The  cost  of  the  five  bells  will  be  about 
360?.,  and  the  order  has  been  given  to  Messrs. 
Myers,  of  London,  to  complete  the  peal,  which 
will  be  executed  by  Easter  next. 


Sanitary  Prosecution.  — At  the  Aston 
Police  Court  on  Friday,  27th  of  November,  Mr. 
Henry  Bird,  commercial  traveller,  Erdington, 
was  summoned  for  " that  he  did  unlawfully  and 
knowingly  let  a certain  bouse,  at  Erdington, 
in  which  a certain  person  bad  previously 
been  suffering  from  small-pox,  without  having 
the  said  house  properly  disinfected,  contrary 
to  the  form  of  the  statute.”  He  was  further  sum. 
moned  for  unlawfully  and  knowingly  selling,  or 
causing  to  be  sold  from  the  said  house  a carpet  and 
other  articles,  without  Laving  them  disinfected. 
Mr.  Bedford  said  the  evidence  for  the  defence 
told  in  his  favour.  It  appeared  that  precautions 
had  been  taken  by  the  defendant,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  bad  committed  an  offence  against 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  house  should  not 
have  been  let  in  the  way  it  was,  therefore  they 
would  fine  him  in  the  mitigated  penalty  of  -4?., 
the  second  case  being  withdrawn.  The  question 
of  costa  was  then  considered,  and  on  the  de- 
fendant agreeing  to  pay  5i.  towards  the  costs, 
the  fine  was  reduced  to  40s. 

Precaution  against  High  Tides. — At  the 
usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  on  the  27th  of  November,  the  Works 
Committee  of  the  Board  submitted  that  it  was 
desirable  the  Board  should  obtain  from  Parlia- 
ment powers  to  require  the  vestries,  district 
boards,  and  owners  of  property  abutting  on  the 
Thames,  within  the  metropolitan  area,  to  make 
proper  walls  and  defences  for  the  protection  of 
their  parishes  and  districts  from  floods.  Mr. 
Richardson,  deputy-chairman  of  the  committee, 
said  that  as  the  water,  besides  injuring  property 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  floodings,  went  down  the 
sewers,  and  had  to  be  pumped  up  again  at  the 
several  stations,  thereby  occasioning  great  ex- 
pense to  the  ratepayers,  the  improvement  was 
very  desirable.  A resolution  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Cabmen’s  Rest  in  Glasgow. — By  the  kind- 
ness of  Mrs.  John  Burns,  of  Castle-Wemyss,  the 
cabmen  of  Glasgow  have  been  provided  with 
what  must  be  to  them  a most  valuable  gift, — a 
house  of  shelter  while  they  are  waiting  at  the 
cabstand.  The  “Rest”  has  been  placed  in 
proximity  to  the  George-street  stand.  It  is 
14  ft.  in  length,  7 ft.  in  breadth,  and  13  ft.  in 
height,  while  it  is  constructed  for  the  moat  part 
of  glass, — a range  of  windows,  two  of  which  are 
movable,  running  right  round  within  4 ft.  or  5 ft, 
of  the  ground.  The  “Rest”  has  been  strongly 
constructed  by  Messrs.  M‘Iutyre& Jack,  Glasgow. 
It  is  likely  that,  should  this  experiment  be  suc- 
cessful, such  houses  will  be  erected  at  the 
greater  number  of  the  stands  throughout  the 
city. 

Meeting  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. — On 
Monday  last,  a special  meeting  of  the  carpenters 
in  Leicester  was  held  at  Mr.  Fox’s,  the  Fish  and 
Quart,  Church-gate,  at  which  the  following  reso- 
lutions  were  unanimously  adopted : — 1.  That 
employers  be  solicited  for  an  advance  in  wages 
of  9d.  pf-r  hour  from  the  Isb  of  June,  1875. 

2.  That  the  overtime  clause  be  altered,  viz., 
time  and  a quarter  from  six  till  eight  p.m. ; that 
from 'eight  p.m.  to  five  a.m.  time  and  a half. 

3.  That  six  a.m.  'shall  be  the  uniform  hour  for 
commencing  work  in  shops,  and  that  in  all  un- 
protected buildings  men  shall  commence  work 
at  seven  a.m.  and  leave  at  five  p.m.,  six  weeks 
before  and  six  weeks  after  Christmas,  and  to 
receive  ^d.  per  hour  extra  to  men  working  in 
shops. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Analyst 
for  St.  James's,  Westminster. — The  Sanitary 
Committee  have  reported  on  the  appointments 
of  medical  officer  of  health  and  analyst,  recom- 
mending that  the  union  of  the  two  offices  be 
confirmed;  that  the  duties  to  be  performed,  in 
addition  to  those  prescribed  by  the  several  Acts 
of  Parliament  relating  to  the  appointments  be 
similar  to  snch  as  were  performed  by  Dr.  Lan- 
kester  5 that  the  annual  salary  be  200?.,  viz., 
150?.  as  medical  officer  of  health,  and  50?.  as 
analyst;  and  that  an  advertisement  for  candi- 
dates to  fill  the  appointments  be  inserted  in  the 
medical  papers.  The  report  was  agreed  to,  and 
advertisements  ordered  accordingly. 

Child  Murder  in  St.  James’s,  West- 
minster.— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Vestry  of 
St.  James’s,  Westminster,  Dr.  Hardwicke,  acting 
medical  officer  of  health,  said  that  the  infant  mor- 
tality amounted  to  abont  50  per  cent.,  and  be 
did  nob  know  what  the  poor  would  do  in  their 
small  rooms  if  all  the  children  lived.  Among 
illegitimate  children  the  death-rate  was  often  as 
high  as  90  per  cent. 


The  Proposed  Conservatory  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre. — Ashort  time  ago  a proposal 
was  made  by  the  lessees  of  the  St,  James's 
Theatre,  King-street,  to  erect  a conservatoiy 
over  a portion  of  the  portico,  and  the  permission 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  sought 
to  carry  out  the  object.  The  Board  referred  the 
matter  to  the  St.  James’s  Vestry  for  their  con- 
sideration, and  that  body  have  refused  to 
sanction  the  undertaking,  stating,  in  a com- 
munication to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
that  they  consider  the  erection  of  such  a structure 
objectionable. 

The  St.  James's  Hall  Company  have  pur- 
chased further  properties  in  Piccadilly,  and 
intend  erecting  more  extended  buffets,  grill- 
rooms, and  other  conveniences  in  connexion 
with  the  Hall  and  Restaurant.  The  frontage  ia 
Piccadilly  will  be  about  46  ft.  The  altered 
plans  are  now  nearly  completed.  The  elevation 
in  Piccadilly  will  be  Italian  Gothic  mostly  in 
red  terra  cotta  and  red  Mansfield  inlaid  with 
mosaics.  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  with 
Messrs.  Dawnay  for  the  ironwork;  Messrs. 
Gibbs  for  the  mosaics  ; and  Messrs.  Johnson,  of 
the  Ditchling  Potteries,  for  the  terra  cotta. 
Mr.  Walter  Emden  is  architect. 

Blasting  Operations,  Forest  of  Dean. — 
One  day  last  week  some  extraordinary  blasting 
operations  took  place  at  Plump  Hill  limestone 
quarries,  near  Mitcheldean,  in  the  presence  of 
about  2,000  persons.  In  the  explosion  one  ton 
of  powder  was  employed  on  a shelf  of  rock,  the 
shots  being  fired  with  Brain's  patent  battery, 
placed  100  yards  distant  from  the  quarries.  The 
result  was  the  displacement  of  some  8,000  tons 
of  stone  without  the  slightest  accident. 

Odcombe  Chnrcla. — Literary  men  may  like 
to  take  note  that  Odcombe  Church,  Somerset, 
shire,  where  Tom  Coryat  hung  up  the  shoes  in 
which  he  performed  his  900  miles’  jonrney  in 
Europe,  is  abont  to  be  restored  and  enlarged. 
The  shoes  remained  in  the  church  till  1702, — 
i.e.,  ninety-six  years.  The  outcome  of  the 

peregrinations  ” of  the  “ Odcombian  leg- 
stretcher,”  as  be  called  himself,  was  the  famous 
“ Crudities.”  Tom’s  father  was  rector  of  Od- 
combe. — AthencEwn, 

The  Channel  Tunnel  Company  have  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  apply  to  Parliament, 
during  the  ensuing  session,  for  power  to  take 
lands  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  in  St.  Margaret’s 
Bay,  abont  three  miles  from  Dover,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret-at-CIiffo,  and  all  the 
beach  and  foreshore  between  Ness  Point  and 
Coney  Burrow  Point,  for  the  purposes  of  their 
undertaking.  Should  they  encceed  the  works 
will  be  immediately  proceeded  with. 

Laying  Off  of  the  North  Yorkshire  Iron- 
works. — The  works  of  the  North  Yorkshire 
Ironworks,  at  South  Stockton-on-Tees,  have  been 
closed  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  com- 
pany to  obtain  orders  at  a price  that  will  cover 
the  cyst  of  manufacture.  These  works,  when  in 
full  employment,  employ  some  600  or  700  bands. 

Rivers  Pollution. — On  Thursday,  the  10th 
of  December,  a conference  will  be  held  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  to  discuss  “ The  steps  to  be  taken 
to  insure  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  pre- 
venting the  pollution  of  rivers.”  The  chair  will 
be  taken  at  three  o’clock  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lyon  Playfair. 

Indian  Iron  Trade. — A wealthy  firm  in  Cal- 
cutta, resolved  to  be  among  the  first  in  attempt- 
ing the  revival  of  the  Indian  iron  trade,  will 
shortly  open  new  works  in  the  Beerbhoom 
district,  near  the  Syntbea  station  on  the  East 
India  Railway. 

The  Cleveland  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  Middlesbrough,  has  resolved  to 
erect  a suitable  building  for  a library,  lecture- 
ball,  and  a museum,  in  Corporation-road,  at  a 
cost  of  about  4,000?. 

A Sewage  System  for  Taunton.  — On 
Tuesday,  the  Local  Board  adopted  the  Hille 
scheme  for  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  which  is  in 
operation  at  Wimbledon,  where  it  was  inspected 
by  two  members,  the  medical  officer,  and  the 
surveyor. 

The  Architectural  Union  Company.— The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  company  was 
held  at  the  House,  in  Conduit-street,  on  Wednes- 
day last,  when  a very  good  dividend  was 
declared. 

Baths,  Alnwick. — The  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland has  just  erected  baths  and  washhouses 
at  Alnwick,  at  a cost  of  nearly  10,0001- 
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First  Princip'Us  in 
Sanitary  Work. 

E are  not  agi-eed  upon 
the  principlea  upon 
which  aanitary  aoi- 
ence  shall  be  applied, 
and  its  practical  ap- 
plication IB  therefore 
diSicalt,  and  often 
impoBsible.  Differ- 
cncea  of  opinion  and 
strife  in  trade  may 
bo  understood,  but 
strife  in  sanitary 
work  is  anomalous. 
Here  we  have  sani- 
tary reformers  spend- 
ing the  best  years  of 
their  life  in  trying  to 
do  what  a number  of 
other  people  resist. 
Why  is  this  ? If  the 
object  is  a proper 
ouo  it  is  proper  to 
all  alike.  Is  it  true 
or  not,  that,  so  long 
as  wo  c.aa  maintain 
our  own  health,  that 
of  others  is  no  oon- 
iicrn  of  ours  ? Are  we  openly  to  declare  the 
liational  principle  to  be, — “ Every  man  for  liim- 
lelf,  and  Devil  take  the  hindmost  ? ” We  do 
*OW,  under  cloak,  act  upon  that  principle.  The 
idvantage  of  openly  declaring  it  would  be  that 
ve  could  proceed  to  legislate  upon 'that  basis, 
Ind  exterminate  those  who  cannot  maintain 
iheir  own  health  without  our  help.  This  has 
:)aen  the  tendency  of  our  legislation  for  many 
ii'cars ; but  we  stop  short  of  criminality,  as  wo 
|lefine  it : wo  only  half  kill  j it  is  by  accident  that 
)eoplo  die  outright,  if  those  occurrences  are 
liCcidents  which  are  the  results  of  disagreement 
Lnd  carelessness  of  the  conductors  of  affairs. 

. The  genius  of  trade  and  materialism  has  taken 
lO  firm  a hold  of  us  during  late  years  that  even  the 
lealthof  the  people  is  made  subservient  to  trade 
■ulea.  It  was  well  that  local  sanitary  authori- 
liies  should  bo  appointed,  but  the  members  con. 
(titutiug  these  Boards  are  those  chiefly  whose 
'nle  of  life  is, — “Every  man  for  himself,  and 
devil  take  the  hindmost.”  This  is  the  true 
lenderitig,  but  the  favourite  expression  is, — 
'Everyman  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all.” 

I This,  however,  is  an  evasive  and  meaningless 
l^xpression  5 it  is  shirking  the  performance  of  a 
‘ juty  which  we  cannot  deny  lies  upon  us.  To 
laake  the  ^sentiment  practically  applicable,  it 
jihould  be, — “Everyman  for  himself,  and  Govern- 
lient  for  us  all.”  But  we  are  afraid  to  entrust 
I he  Government  of  the  country  with  arbitrary 
) ower,  even  on  the  broad  and  impartial  subject 
};f  our  health;  and  we  deal  with  questions  of 
I 'Ublic  health  in  the  narrow  and  selfish  spirit 
»a  which  we  trade  with  each  other.  The 
I'cnius  of  trade  and  materialism  has  foisted  upon 
'.s  a bastard,  who  says, — “ Nobody  knows  any- 
j'hing  for  certain,  Do  as  ye  will ; play  the  devil 
i?ith  your  own  constitutions  if  ye  will;  what 
fj’tto  me?  Have  we  not — I and  my  friends, 
i hefew  who  know, — admitted  in  your  interests  the 
i reat  principle  of  ‘ the  freedom  of  labour — the 
Janotity  of  contract. and  of  law  ’ ? 'VVbat  more  do 
e want,  ungrateful  canaille  ? Go,  then,  and  do . 


as  ye  will,  and  if  your  children  grow  up  in  evil 
habits,  and  become  deformed  in  body  and  mind, 
what  is’t  to  yon  ? Nobody  knows  anything  for 
certain  ; therefore,  yc  ignorant  people,  submit  to 
no  dogmatic  teaching,  either  for  yonrselves  or 
your  children.” 

What  accord  can  there  be  between  such  prin- 
ciples as  these  and  those  of  the  physical  health 
of  communities, — those  of  sanitary  science? 
None  at  all ; and  until  we  recognise  this  we  shall 
make  no  true  progress.  Certain  professors  have, 
indeed,  asserted  the  great  “progress”  we  have 
made  of  late  years,  and,  truly  enough,  wo  see 
some  persons  grow  rich ; and  this  may  bo  the 
sort  of  progress  meant ; but  the  tendency  of  our 
legislation  has  been  to  make  the  rich  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer, — comparatively,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  means  of  living,  and  of  living  healthily. 
And  this  is  the  touchstone  of  the  system.  Com. 
pared  with  his  means  of  living  healthily  the 
poor  man  is  worse  off  to-day  than  he  was 
formerly.  He  is  driven, — or  induced,  which  is 
practically  the  same  thing, — into  unhealthy 
neighbourhoods  to  find  work.  This  doctrine  of 
“ the  freedom  of  labonr — the  sanctity  of  contract 
and  of  law”  seems  outwardly  to  be  just,  but  what 
does  it  practically  amount  to  ? It  is  a mockery 
under  present  circumstances.  When  a workman 
finds  he  can  get  a better  day’s  pay  elsewhere 
than  in  the  place  in  which  bo  lives  he  goes  to  it 
without  athought  whether  the  place  is  more  or  less 
healthy  than  the  place  he  leaves.  Ho  has  no  know- 
ledge in  the  matter.  He  does  not,  exercising 
his  judgment,  deliberately  choose  the  other 
place  because,  on  the  balance  of  advantages,  be 
prefers  it;  he  is  led  into  a trap;  and,  having 
settled  in  the  now  place,  and  bis  difficulties  of 
removal  having  increased,  he  submits  to  circum- 
stanoes  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  de- 
generates in  condition.  And  if  he  leaves  a 
healthy  place  for  one  unhealthy,  to  say  that  ho 
has  freedom  of  choice  where  ho  will  live,  and 
that  he  and  bis  family  may  bo  healthy  if  they 
will,  is  a mockery  of  justice;  he  cannot  help 
himself  to  a supply  of  water,  to  drainage,  or  to 
any  other  public  aanitary  necessity.  The  first 
part  of  the  formula — the  freedom  of  labour — 
having  been  granted,  he  is  made  accountable  for 
the  second — the  sanctity  of  contract  and  of  law. 
Outwardly  this  is  a true  principle,  but  only  the 
imperial  government  of  the  country  can  make 
its  application  just,  by  seeing  either  that  the 
common  people  have  education  in  matters  oon- 
cerning  their  own  health  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  distingnish  at  once  between  a healthy 
place  and  one  unhealthy,  or  that  all  places  be  made 
alike  healthy,  eo  far  as  that  can  he  done  by  sani- 
tary science.  Trade  rules  musttukca  second  place, 
unless  they  can  be  squared  with  the  necessities  of 
sanitary  science.  We  must  have  health  first, 
next  we  must  have  morality,  and  then  what  com- 
mercial prosperity  we  may.  But  without  health 
and  morality  our  prosperity  will  be  not  of  a last- 
ing kind.  It  has  been  said  that  the  proper 
function  of  a Government  is  to  follow,  not  to 
lead,  public  opinion ; but  the  real  opinion  of  the 
public  is  never  asked.  The  public  want  water, 
want  drainage,  want  fresh  air  in  houses,  want 
sound  and  wholesome  meat  and  drink,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  them ; bnt  how 
shall  they  get  these  things?  By  applying  to 
the  local  sanitary  authority  ? Well,  as  in  this 
so  in  other  cases,  there  is  no  rule  without 
exception,  and  sanitary  authorities  do  sometimes 
listen  to  some  part  of  a request  of  the  people  in 
whose  interests  they  sit,  bnt  as  a rule  they  give 
the  consideration  of  the  health  of  the  people  0 
secondary  place  to  that  of  the  coat  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  it,  and,  in  accordance  with 
trade  principles,  tell  the  people  to  provide  these 
things  for  themselves  individually  ; thereby  for- 
getting the  very  reason  why  they  sit  as  a sani- 
tary board  at  all.  But  in  doing  so  they  onl_\ 
follow  the  lead  of  the  imperial  Government. 

, What  more'convenieot  guides  can  memlers  ol 


local  sanitary  authorities  have  than  the  profes- 
sors who  apply  the  rules  of  trade  to  the  health 
of  the  people  ? The  soundness  of  their  philo- 
sophy  is  readily  taken  for  granted,  seeing  that  it 
relieves  the  members  of  local  sanitary  authorities 
the  trouble  of  oonaidering  whether  drainage  and 
water  supply,  fresh  air,  and  other  things  which 
sanitary  reformers  say  are  necessary,  should  be 
provided  or  not.  Let  the  people  provide  them, 
selves  with  these  things.  That  is  the  answer  to 
applications  of  this  kind. 

And  it  must  be  so  while  the  principles  of 
action  remain  what  they  are.  The  individual 
members  of  local  sanitary  authorities  bold  in 
scorn  every  nnjust  action,  perhaps ; but,  as  a 
public  body,  they  vie  with  each  other  who  shall 
be  most  popular  with  those  whose  sole  care  is  the 
smallest  possible  rate  for  sanitary  purposes. 
Justice  goes  to  the  wall  when  opposed  to  self, 
interest  for  want  of  an  acknowledged  principle 
upon  which  it  can  be  upheld.  A member  of  a 
sanitary  authority  is  afraid  to  do  the  justice 
which  his  head  and  heart  combined  commend, 
because  there  is  no  principle, — except  that  one 
of  trade, — which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
true,  upon  which  to  act.  The  individual  mem. 
hers  are  like  strangers  in  a foreign  land,  bringing 
with  them  their  native  habits,  but  wishing  to 
conform  to  the  customs  of  tho  country  if  only 
they  know  what  those  are ; and  they  ask  for 
and  find  not  any  authority  on  these  questions. 
An  hour’s  despotism  in  this  matter  would  do  ns 
a vast  deal  of  good.  For  the  purposes  of  trade, 
which  is  an  individual  and  a local  affair,  we 
are,  no  doubt,  better  without  despotic  Govern- 
ment; but  for  the  health  of  the  people, 
which  is  neither  an  individual  nor  a local  affair, 
bub  a national  one,  the  case  is  different.  We 
must  have  the  masses  healthy  and  moral,  to 
begin  with,  then  they  may  maintaitr  their  posi- 
tion, and  resist  the  tendency  of  trade  rules  to 
grind  down  their]  opportunities.  These  are 
they  who  are  to  be  chiefly  benefited  by 
sanitary  work,  but  they  cannot  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  it;  they  can  pay  their  share, 
but  it  is  the  larger  ratepayers  who  must 
pay  the  greater  part  of  tho  expense;  and  these 
make  the  rates,  or  they  nominate  and  get  men 
sent  to  the  Board  who  will  do  what  they  require, 
that  is,  nothing;  and  those  who  are  chiefly 
benefited  by  sanitary  works  may  then  whistle  to 
the  winds  for  their  consolation.  It  does  not  pay 
immediately  to  supply  them  with  water,  to 
remove  the  refuse  from  their  houses,  and  to  do 
those  many  other  things  which  are  necessary  to 
the  health  of  a community,  and  which  vary  in 
their  kind  with  the  circumstances  of  the  ground 
upon  which  people  dwell;  and  upon  which  the 
greater  number  must  dwell,  whether  they  will 
or  not.  The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  the 
simple  one  of  authority  or  no  authority.  Is 
there,  in  human  deformity  and  misery,  any 
principle  of  self-rectification  ? E.vperience  does 
not  show  us  any  ia  communities,  possibly  because 
any  germs  of  improvement  which  there  might 
be,  if  Nature  were  left  to  work  out  the  cure 
without  interference,  are  swamped  by  fresh 
accretions  of  the  evil  conditions.  And  yet  those 
who  apply  trade  rules  to  sauitary  work  say,  “ Let 
be  ; let  Nature  work  ; let  us  see  how  supply  and 
demand  will  work;  let  be;  let  the  rioh  grow 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer;  it  is  a law  of  Nature 
and  cannot  be  resisted.”  Those  who  say  this  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  otherwise,  and  they  excuse 
themselves  by  attributing  it  to  a natural 
tendency.  It  is  the  tendency,  however,  not  of 
Nature,  but  of  tho  laws  we  have  made  for  our 
own  governance.  But  if  it  were  a veritable  law 
of  Nature  we  ought  to  regulate  it.  It  is  a law 
of  Nature  that,  upon  ground  which  has  been  culti- 
vated and  afterwards  left  alone,  weeds  grow  and 
thrust  out  better  plants  ; but  where  we  dwell  we 
are  the  arbiters,  and  we  resist  the  natnial 
endency  of  the  earth  to  grow  weeds  if  weeds’ 
seeds  are  sown.  In  a state  of  Nature  there  i : 
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progressive  development  of  inberent  powers, 
producing  beauty,  but  if  tbe  process  is  interfered 
with  uniutelligently  deformity  ensues,  and  on 
cultivated  ground  it  is  only  by  intelligent 
interference  that  weeds  are  prevented  and 
beauty  produced.  Similarly,  in  a state  of 
civilisation  people  deteriorate  when  left  alone. 

It  is  then  our  province  to  resist  the  tendency 
of  evil  habits,  dirty,  crowded  bouses,  impure 
water  and  air,  and  all  other  insanitary  conditions, 
to  deform  the  minds  and  bodies  of  those  over 
whom  sanitary  authority  needs  to  be  exorcised  ; 
and  this  wholly  and  fully,  and  arbitrarily,  and 
not  in  tbe  hesitating  manner  in  whioh  we  have 
hitherto  conducted  our  sanitary  affairs, — a 
manner  which  truly  reflects  the  two  chief 
motives  of  our  action,  vix.,  to  hoodwink  sanitary 
reformers  with  a show  of  doing  something  to 
remedy  acknowledged  defects,  while  at  the 
same  time  doing  nothing  which  might  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil  and  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
status  of  the  helpless,  and  making  it  possible  to 
them  to  maintain  an  improved  position,  while  at 
the  same  time  checking  the  tendency  to  over- 
accumulation  of  wealth  by  those  who  have 
already  started  ou  the  way  of  improvement,  and 
who  follow  without  hindrance  tho  natural 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  exaggeration. 

The  proper  work  of  a sanitary  authority  is  to 
make  morality  of  the  people  possible  by  laying 
for  it  the  foundation  of  health,  without  which  it 
cannot  exist, — cannot,  rather,  continue.  Whether 
only  that  nation  is  prosperous  whose  people  are 
healthy  and  moral  is  for  the  consideration  of 
statesmen.  If  it  is  so,  then  our  prosperity  is  not 
of  a lasting  kind.  Tho  people  of  Great  Britain  are 
neither  healthy  nor  moral.  The  rich  are  too  rich, 
and  the  poor  too  poor,  for  either  health  ormorality. 
Neither  are  the  middle  class  at  all  different ; 
they  are  dependent  on  the  other  two,  and  take  . 
the  tone  of  their  life  from  them ; they  are  neither 
leaders  nor  followers,  but  middle.men,  who ' 
imitate  the  faults  of  the  one  and  grind  down  the 
opportunities  of  the  other.  The  genius  of  which 
we  have  spoken  has  had  so  long  a run  of  influ- 
ence in  the  country  that  its  principles  have 
become  ingrained  in  us;  and  at  a Sanitary 
Board  questions  often  arise  of  which  the  majority 
of  members  have  no  sort  of  conception,  in  any 
way  j and  whatever  the  merits  of  a question 
may  be,  argument  is  thrown  away,  for  the 
majority  try  every  question  by  the  standard 
which  is  the  rule  of  their  lives,  and  that  is,  will 
it  pay?  If  the  return  of  an  immediate  per- 
centage of  the  money  necessary  to  bo  expended 
can  be  guaranteed,  the  work  may  bo  done  ; but 
if  tho  repayment  bo  baaed  on  other  considera- 
tions— such  as  that  sickness  in  those  who  pi'o- 
duce  wealth  is  a direct  loss  to  the  community — 
the  argument  is  not  understood  ; and  yet  it  is 
capable  of  demonstration  that  it  is  so,  and  that  the 
prevention  of  those  insanitary  conditions  which 
induce  sickness  and  ill-health  in  workmen  and 
their  families  is  an  actual  saving  of  money 
to  the  ratepayers,  and  an  actual  gain  to  the 
employers  of  the  workmen.  But  it  is  not  on 
this  ground  that  a sanitary  authority  should 
stand.  Higher  duties  appertain  to  this  position. 
The  public  health  is  the  public  welfare,  and 
should  not  be  left  to  be  wrangled  over  by  local 
authorities,  in  its  main  principles.  It  is  not  of 
much  consequence  into  how  many  classes  we 
may  divide  ourselves,  but  it  is  of  vast  conse- 
quence to  each  of  U3  that  we  should  all  be 
healthy.  If  we  were  all  equally  healthy,  there 
would  be  less  separation  into  classes.  The 
scorn  of  dirt  and  repugnance  to  disease  keep 
people  apart,  when,  otherwise,  they  would  bo 
glad  to  associate  j and  it  is  not  the  outward 
mineral  dirt  contracted  by  a workman  in  his 
daily  occupation  which  is  objectionable  (for  that 
may  be  washed  off  daily),  but  it  is  the 
deformity  of  body  and  mind  whioh  is  the 
object  of  dislike.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
he  should  be  deformed.  He  is  so  not  by 
Lis  own  fault — except  in  a very  small  degree — 
but  by  the  neglect  of  his  forefathers,  chiefly; 
and  greatly  by  the  neglect  of  those  who  know 
bis  condition  and  will  not  help  him  to  a better 
one. 


Royal  Architectural  Museum.  — Tho 
Goldsmiths’  Company  have  presented  501.  to 
the  Eoyal  Architectural  Museum,  Westminster, 
in  aid  of  their  drawing  and  modelling  classes  for 
art-workmen.  An  exhibition  (free)  of  the  draw- 
ings and  models  sent  in  competition  for  tbe 
prizes  for  designs  for  plate  offered  by  the  Gold- 
smiths’ Company  will  shortly  bo  held  in  the 
museum. 


THE  ORNAMENTAL  TREATMENT  OF 
PLANTS. 

Tue  beauiy  and  interest  of  natural  vegetation 
has,  in  reference  to  art,  a twofold  aspect.  There 
is  the  pure  beauty  of  growth  and  colour  and 
texture,  as  an  object  for  the  imitative  hand  of 
the  painter,  who  may  endeavour  thus  to  make  the 
flowers  live  over  again  on  his  canvas,  and  to 
mimic  their  bloom  and  freshness  in  such  flower- 
pieces  as  Fantin  aud  others  have  charmed  us 
with.  In  these  paintings  it  is  the  facts  of 
nature  which  the  artist  has  observed  and  endea- 
voured  to  imitate.  Bub  there  is  the  secondary 
use  of  these  children  of  nature,  as  suggestions 
and  types  for  ornamental  art,  not  strictly  imita- 
tive, but  looking  to  tho  general  qualities  rather 
than  the  details  of  nature ; imitating  on  prin- 
ciple and  logically,  not  naturally  ard  artlessly. 
There  have  been  not  a few' works  puhlished  with 
the  object  of  illustrating  the  natural  flora,  aud 
others  intended  to  show  the  types  of  conven- 
tional ornament  derivable  from  it;  but  there 
have  not  been  many  which  aimed  specially  at 
bridging  the  passage  from  the  natural  to  the 
conventional,  and  showing  the  reader  the  original 
object  side  by  side  with  suggestions  for  its 
adaptation  in  artificially-designed  ornament; 
and  some  illustrations  printed  with  this  intent 
have  lacked  the  important  element  of  colour. 
We  may  therefore  welcome  the  new  work  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Hulme,*  as  a by  no  means  super- 
fluous contribution  to  a most  interesting  and 
fascinating  branob  of  artistic  study,  the  elements 
of  which  ho  Las  arranged  in  a more  systematic 
manner  than  has  generally  been  the  case,  and 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  suggestive  even  to 
advanced  students  of  decorative  art. 

“ Ornamentists,”  says  Mr.  Hulme  in  his 
preface,  '•  too  commonly  overlook  the  treasures 
that  Nature  scatters  around  them,  and,  by  a 
slavish  adherence  to  a few  set  forms,  deprive 
themselves  of  a valuable  means  of  imparting 
enhanced  interest  to  their  work.  No  remedy 
for  this  can  be  so  effectual  as  personal  study  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  rural  scenes  ; bub  as, 
unfoi'tunately,  such  opportunity  of  quiet  study  is 
frequently  out  of  tbe  power  of  the  designer, 
either  from  press  of  work  or  other  restraining 
cause,  he  must  be  content,  at  some  loss  both  of 
pleasure  and  profit  to  himself,  to  derive  his 
material  from  tbe  labours  of  others.”  The 
author  thinks,  and  not  without  reason,  that  a 
good  many  are  deterred  from  a study  of  plants 
by  the  repelling  technicalities  of  botany.  They 
are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Wordsworth, — 

“ Enough  of  science  and  of  art : 

Close  up  those  barren  leaves  ; 

Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a heart 

That  watches  aud  receives — 
as  tliey  recall  some  such  passage  from  a botanist’s 
description,  as, — “ Leaves  ovate-oblong,  subser- 
rate,  pulverulento-toraentose.”  We  confess  we 
are  with  the  poet,  and  against  the  botanist,  in  so 
fur  as  flowers  are  to  be  looked  upon  either  as 
objects  of  delight  in  nature,  or  as  suggestions  in 
art.  These  multiform  Latin  compounds  may  he 
necessary  for  the  classifications  of  the  botanist, 
that  he  and  his  fellows  may  understand  what 
they  are  referring  to  (though  we  hope  less 
uncouth  nomenclature  might  be  invented)  ; but 
why  trouble  the  artist  with  classes  and  genera 
at  all  ? All  that  he  wants  is  the  forma  and 
colours, — “he  cares  not  for  their  names,  they 
owe  him  nothing,”' — aud  he  can  observe  for  him- 
self which  plants  and  flowers  are  most  com- 
monly found  together,  and  are  therefore  likely 
to  harmonise  best  in  decoration.  This  by  way 
of  a general  protest,  rather  than  against  Mr. 
Hulme  in  particular,  who  is  apparently  not  a 
bigot  for  botanical  nomenclature.  Still,  why 
meddle  with  it  at  all,  in  connexion  with  such  a sub- 
ject as  this  ? It  is  merely  bringing  the  artist 
down  from  a study  of  Nature’s  works  to  a study 
of  what  certain  men  have  been  pleased  to  call 
them.  And  bow  much  more  suggestive  and 
poetical  are  the  plain  names  in  “ the  vulgar 
tongue  ” ! Wordsworth  has  a beautiful  little  poem 
(two,  if  we  remember  rightly)  on  tho  “Lesser 
Celandine,”  but  he  could  hardly  have  managed  a 
poem  on  Ranunculus Jicaria. 

However,  “bard  words  break  no  bones,”  we 
may  be  told,  and  Mr.  Hulme’s  illustrations  at 
least  are  comprehensible  and  comprehensive 
enough.  They  consist  of  forty-four  coloured 
plates,  mostly  occupied  with  accurate  illustra- 
tions of  various  forms  of  plant  and  flower,  in 
a majority  of  cases  accompanied  by  slight  speci- 

*  Plants:  tbeir  Natural  Growth  and  Ornamental  Treat- 
ment. By  F.  Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S,  A.,  ic,  Marcus 
Ward  & Co.,  London  aud  Belfast. 


mens  of  tbe  treatment  of  one  or  more  of  the  : 
flowers  on  tbe  page  as  conventional  ornament, 
with  which  also  tho  last  fonr  or  five  of  the  plates  • 
are  exclusively  occupied.  The  plates  are  amply  ■ 
described  and  commented  on  in  the  text,  which 
is  distribnted  into  chapters  corresponding  to  : 
each  plate.  We  must  question,  however,  the 
statement  with  which  the  description  of  Plate  1 I 
sets  out.  Plants,  it  is  said,  may  be  selected  I 
for  ornament  from  two  motives,  their  intrinsic 
beauty,  or  on  account  of  an  inner  meaning 
involved  in  their  use  ; and  “ the  second  is  tbe 
nobler  aim,  as  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
any  work  of  art  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  thenght  embodied  in  it.”  This,  if  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  saying  so,  is  a piece  of  the  cant 
of  the  day  ; for  certainly  thatmnat  be  the  higher 
beauty  which  proceeds  direct  from  nature  rather 
than  that  which  merely  depends  on  an  arbitrary 
meaning  affi.xed  by  some  one.  “Tbe  thought 
embodied  in  the  flower”  merely  comes  to  this, 
that  some  men  at  some  time  or  other 
agreed  to  use  it  as  a symbol  of  shorthand  ex- 
pression of  this  or  that  quality.  That  may  give 
it  a kind  of  additional  interest,  but  only  of  a 
secondary  and  subservient  nature.  Tbe  real 
expression  of  ornament  is  something  more  vague, 
certainly,  but  very  much  more  fascinating  than 
this  merely  arbitrary  meaning  tacked  on  to  it. 

In  touching  on  the  question  of  symmetry  in 
ornament  and  nature,  Mr.  Hulme  speaks  more  to 
the  point,  and  illustrates  tbe  theory  very  lucidly, 
especially  in  pointing  out  that  “ the  higher  the 
order  of  work,  the  less  must  the  mechanical 
symmetry  become  obtrusive ; for  instance,  in  a 
church  window  moulding,  tho  cusps  on  one  side 
should  just  agree  in  position  and  be  identical  in 
form  with  those  on  the  other  ; but  in  the  stained 
glass  occupying  the  field  of  the  window  itself, 
the  apostles  or  martyrs  must,  while  maintaining 
due  unity  of  grouping,  show  also  variety  of 
position  aud  action.  You  can  put  two  similiar 
leaves  back  to  back,  and  the  effect  may  be  good  ; 
but  if  yon  try  and  put  two  figures  back  to  back 
in  exact  symmetry,  you  will  find  in  the  result 
you  have  only  degraded  them.”  Nor  can  we 
treat  flowers  or  leaves  either  in  this  symmetrical 
manner,  until  we  have  taken  from  them  some  of 
their  natural  freedom  of  line  and  arrangement, 
and  reduced  them  more  to  the  condition  of  types 
of  form ; and  this  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  use 
them  as  part  of  the  architectural  ornament. 
Literal  representation  may  demand  the  finer 
band  and  eye,  but  then  it  will  not  join  itself  to, 
or  become  part  of  the  decorator’s  scheme  j it  will 
only  be  added  art  of  another  class. 

Various  means  of  obtaining  symmetry,  or 
combining  symmetry  with  variety,  are  suggested 
by  Nature  herself,  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
leaves  and  petals  of  plants.  Thus  plantshaving 
their  disc  in  a horizontal  plane,  and  which  we, 
therefore,  look  down  upon,  are  mostly  stellate 
or  multi-symmetrical  in  character;  while  those 
which,  like  the  pansy,  have  their  disc  on  a more 
or  less  vertical  plane,  are  generally  bi-symme- 
trical.  The  multi  - symmetrical  or  stellate 
flower-form,  we  may  observe,  has  come  to  be 
very  much  affected  by  ornamentists  of  late,  as 
much  in  ornament  for  vertical  as  for  horizontal 
positions  ; this,  therefore,  is  contrary  to  the  rule 
of  nature,  and  seems  also  a mistake  in  ornament, 
where  vertical  surfaces  seom  to  demand  adesign 
of  a vertical  tendency,  the  circular  and  com- 
pletely symmetrical  forms  being  reserved  for 
horizontal  positions.  These  matters  are,  how- 
ever, governed  very  much  by  fashion,  rather 
than  by  much  consideration  of  principle;  nor 
will  we  say  that  such  a rule  can  always  be 
rigidly  adhered  to.  The  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  leaves  differs  much  more  widely  than 
that  of  flowers  ; and,  though  generally  keeping  a 
certain  law,  runs  to  a great  extent  of  irregularity 
at  times.  Whore  not  visibly  symmetrical  in 
growth,  leaves  are  usually  found  to  grow  in  a 
spiral  succession  around  the  stalk,  frequently 
with  a fixed  number  of  leaves  to  each  spiral,  at 
times  with  a varying  number.  Mr.  Hulme  has 
found  this  variation  very  great  in  some  plants, 
and  be  notices  it  as  “a  universal  law  in  vege- 
table organography,  that  the  greater  tbe  number 
of  parts  the  less  regular  they  are.  Thus  the 
plants  with  opposite  or  two-leaved  arrangements 
are  most  constant,  bnt  when  three  leaves  com- 
pose  the  ring,  a variation  from  the  normal 
number  is  occasionally  met  with,  while  the  fluc- 
tuation is  most  marked  where  the  normal 
number  is  greater.  In  100  whorls  of  the  goose- 
grass  that  we  counted  to  test  this,  tfiirtecn 
were  composed  of  six  leaves,  thirty-eight  bad 
seven,  forty. one  had  eight,  while  the  remaining 
eight  had  nine.”  These  principles  in  regard  to 
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the  growth  of  leaves  cannot  be  disregarded  in  any 
ornamental  treatment  which  approaches  the 
free  lorn  of  nature,  and  may  even  be  suggestive 
wbea  a more  conventional  treatment  is  aimed  at. 
The  actual  forms  which  leaves  assume  are,  how- 
ever, of  even  more  importance  to  the  ornamental 
designer  than  the  method  of  growth,  as  they  cer- 
tainly  affect  the  nature  of  his  design  in  a ranch 
more  marked  and  definite  manner.  The  collection 
of  some  of  the  more  marked  forms  of  leaf  in 
Plate  4 affords  many  suggestions  for  variety  of 
£ff.:ct,  both  by  outline  and  by  the  marking  and 
filling  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf ; and  Mr. 
Ilulmedrrws  attention  to  the  marked  distinc- 
tion  of  character  given  by  the  absence  of  the 
usual  point  from  the  end  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
presence  of  a slit  or  indentation  in  its  place,  as 
in  the  Ginkgo-loaf  (fig.  41),  an  adaptation  of 
which  would  be  almost  sufficient  in  itself  to  give 
character  to  a design.  "Shepherd’s  purse” 
(fig.  62)  is  another  very  suggestive  leaf  for  the 
carver  j and  in  Plate  6 we  see  in  the  leaf  of 
Begonia  ivetoniensis  (fig.  76)  an  interesting 
example  of  tho  unsymmetrical  leaf,  with  the 
point  almost  at  a right  angle  with  the  insertion 
of  the  stalk,  instead  of  being  opposite  to  it. 
The  leaf  of  "bulbous  crowfoot”  (fig.  132)  is  an 
admirable  decorative  leaf  of  the  divided  and 
serrated  class,  and  wo  may  contrast  with  this 
the  leaf  of  the  "everlasting  pea”  (fig.  163), 
with  its  plain,  broad  surface,  and  the  beautifully 
delicate  curves  of  its  edges  j a leaf  which,  with 
its  scarlet  and  white  flower,  would  furnish 
material  for  an  admirable  diaper  for  part  of  a 
stained-glass  window.  Tho  "tulip-tree  leaf” 
i(6g.  170),  another  of  the  plain  and  compara- 
tively smooth-edged  leaves,  affords  again,  in  its 
broad  outline  and  blunted  points,  a new 
character.  The  long  three-fingered  leaf  of  the 
■"  corn  crowfoot  ” (fig.  208)  is  shown  transformed 
into  a thin,  flowing  scroll  ornament,  and  also  a 
sprig  diaper,  in  black  and  white  alternately  on  a 
blue  ground,  with  good  effects  and  a somewhat 
similar  method  of  treatment  is  shown  in  the 
conventional  design  attached  to  the  drawing  of 
the  “ wolf’s  bane  ” (fig.  228),  which  is  shown  as 
a sprig  ornament,  in  dark  on  a light  medallion, 
the  whole  repeated  as  a diaper  on  a dark  ground. 
In  an  ornament  formed  on  the  spotted  nettle 
{^Lamium  viaculatuni,  fig.  259),  the  form  of  the 
leaf  is  combined  with  the  colour  of  the  flower  j 
leaves  of  the  same  form,  but  green  and  pink, 
alternately  being  used.  This  is  an  idea  capable 
of  many  variations,  and  enables  us  to  press  into 
the  service  of  ornament  the  moat  characteristic 
quality  of  the  flower,  its  colour,  even  when  its 
form  may  not  be  very  well  suited  for  the  de- 
signer’s purpose.  As  a type  of  leaf  for  orna- 
mental use,  Mr.  Hulme  points  out  the  sycamore 
<(fig.  36)  as  specially  valuable,  from  its  snbordi- 
Bated  form,  the  centre  lobe  imitated  in 
lessening  proportions  by  the  side  and  base 
lobes  5 and  it  has,  in  fact,  been  used  a good  deal. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  ornamental 
leafage  in  general  runs  into  too  great  a similarity 
of  forms,  and  designers  are  apt  to  repeat  one  or 
two  excellent  types,  instead  of  seeking  what 
•more  may  be  found  [of  interest  and  variety 
from  forms  that  have  been  less  used  heretofore. 

In  noticing  the  stalks  which  carry  the  leaves, 
our  attention  is  directed  to  a distinct  source  of 
effect  in  their  sections,  so  peculiarly  suited  often 
to  the  situations  in  which  they  grow ; and  Mr. 
Hulme  gives  among  others  the  section  of  the 
stalk  of  some  sedge  plants,  a hollow  triangle  with 
tho  edge  acting  as  aoutwater  against  the  stream, 
just  on  the  same  principle  applied  by  tho 
engineer  to  the  piers  of  his  bridge.  To  give 
the  sections  of  stems,  however,  alongside  of 
sections  of  Gothic  piers,  is  merely  to  represent 
accidental  coincidences  in  things  which  have  no 
relation  to  one  another  of  any  kind ; and  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  left  out  this  feature  of 
the  book,  which  may  merely  serve  to  mislead  tho 
student  towards  the  exploded  error  of  the  vege- 
table  origin  of  Gothic  architecture.  Fruits,  as 
distinct  from  flowers,  may  form  important 
features  for  the  decorator,  especially  those  of  the 
kind  called  dehiscent,  that  is,  which  split  open 
on  ripening ; a circumstanco  which  in  itself 
forms  a feature  for  design.  The  indehiscent 
fruits,  which  drop  off  when  ripe,  are  used  not 
infrequently  in  decoration  j the  present  inclina- 
tion seems  to  be  towards  an  adaptation  of  tho 
orange,  in  wall  papers  and  snch  things,  as  a 
bright  object  amidst  green  and  grey  diapers  of 
foliage. 

But  tho  flowers  are  the  centre  and  glory  of 
vegetation,  and  the  high  lights,  so  to  speak,  oi 
decorative  design  which  is  based  on  vegetation. 
The  most  beautiful  among  them,  however,  are  not 


all  equally  available  as  ornament.  We  can' 
scarcely  fancy,  for  instance,  anything  much 
being  made  of  the  rose  in  decoration  5 its  beauty 
is  too  rich  and  vague,  too  dependent  on  texture 
and  odour,  and  too  little  defined  in  form,  for  any 
painting  but  that  which  is  naturalistic  and 
imitative : it  will  not  be  conventionalised  down 
into  the  requisite  flatness  and  regularity,  without 
resigning  all  its  life  in  the  process.  Those 
flowers  which  lend  themselves  most  kindly  to  the 
ornamentist’s  art  are  those  in  which  (in  general) 
the  colour  is  brightest  and  most  pure,  and 
especially  in  which  form  is  most  clearly  defined. 
Considering  this  latter  quality  especially,  we  are 
surprised  not  to  find  anywhere  in  Mr.  Hulme’s 
book  a mention  or  representation  of  the  " gum 
cistas,”  that  architect’s  flower  par  excellence, 
with  its  broad  disc  of  radiated  white  petals,  and 
its  symmetrical  circle  of  dots  round  the  yellow 
centre.  Taken  with  its  characteristic  dull  green 
foliage,  this  is  a plant  that  is  almost  ornamental 
work  ready  made,  yet  it  is  very  rarely  used  in 
decoration,  though  a favourite  with  painters. 
Another  flower  of  remarkably  decorative 
character  is  the  "passion  flower,”  which  also  we 
do  not  find  here,  but  which  gives  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  characteristic  combinations  of 
colour,  texture,  and  design  of  any  that  we  know.* 
Where,  as  in  a large  majority  of  blossoms,  there 
is  nob  this  natural  symmetry,  it  becomes  the 
part  of  the  artist  to  extract  from  the  natural 
blossom  its  typical  form,  to  reduce  it  to  a formal 
expression  of  the  elements  of  its  beauty,  so  as  to 
harmonise  with  the  rest  of  his  work.  To  do  this 
well  requires  no  little  delicacy  of  perception  as 
to  form  and  character,  and  we  must  say  that 
Mr.  Hulme  gives  one  or  two  excellent  instances 
of  this  kind  of  translation  of  the  natural  flower 
into  the  language  of  art.  We  especially  like 
bis  treatment  of  tho  "clustered  bell-flower” 
(plate  16),  wherein  the  ornament  the  type 
of  a cluster  of  bell-sbaped  blossoms  springing 
from  one  centre  is  completely  kept  up, 
but  the  form  which  in  the  original 
blossom  is  a somewhat  ragged-looking  irregular 
bunch,  becomes  in  the  ornament  a series  of 
regular  symmetrical-looking  groups  of  five  such 
blossoms,  arranged  within  segments  of  circles 
which  intercept  each  other.  The  buff-tinted 
leaves  which  accompany  them  in  the  ornament 
are,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  colour,  a hint  taken 
from  the  light  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  the 
natural  plant.  This  is  a very  good  example  of 
this  kind  of  conventional  treatment,  and  in  itself 
suggests  a good  deal.  Others  which  may  be 
cited  as  good  aro  the  treatment  of  the  ground- 
ivy  leaf  as  a wall  diaper  (plate  18)  ; that  of 
ftepattca  as  a running  ornament  in  white  and 
green  leaves  intertwined  (plate  24),  in  which  the 
device  is  adopted  (which  often  gives  rise  to  new 
and  very  pretty  forms  in  ornament)  of  taking 
the  half  leaf  only  for  a good  many  of  the  folia- 
tions, as  if  " in  profile,”  alternated  occasionally 
with  the  complete  form.  We  may  suggest  in 
passing  that  a great  many  hints  for  effective  and 
quiet  variations  of  tone  may  be  obtained  from 
the  conjoint  employment  in  ornament  of  the 
tones  of  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  same 
leaf  (whatever  it  may  be)  5 as  is  well  known,  the 
tone  generally  varies,  and  often  affords  very  deli- 
cate and  harmonious  combinations  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  tints.  In  Plate  26  is  a good  example 
(fig.  218)  suggested  by  the  flower  of  Erodium 
mancscari  (foreign),  in  which  the  springing  of  a 
bunch  of  flowers,  each  with  its  own  stalklet, 
from  each  main  stem,  is  made  the  suggestion  for 
a very  pretty  radiating  design,  where  the  green 
of  the  leaves  forms  tho  background,  and  the 
white  and  red  of  the  flowers  form  the  colours  of 
the  superimposed  ornament,  but  varied  and  con- 
tracted  in  a manner  different  from  their  arrange- 
ment  in  the  actual  flower.  This  also  gives  a 
suggestive  hinttotbedeBigner,that,in  elaborating 
a design  upon  the  basis  of  this  or  that  flower, 
he  is  by  no  means  bound,  if  he  restricts 
himself  to  the  actual  colours  of  the  origdnal, 
to  arrange  these  colours  precisely  in  the  pro- 
portion or  manner  of  nature;  he  is  rather  to 
be  encouraged  to  be  bold  in  his  treatment,  and 
to  make  nature’s  colouring  the  foundation  for 


* Mr.  Hulmo  refers  to  the  “ lily  of  the  valley " as  a 
flower  for  decoration,  though  giving  no  illustration  of  it. 
There  is,  in  reference  to  this  flower,  an  exquisite  verse  of 
Shelley’s  (in  the  “Sensitive  Plant”)  in  which  he  says 
that, — 

“ Tho  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green.” 

Has  any  painter  of  flowers  verified  or  represented  this 
ellect  of  the  lustre  of  the  white  blossoms  through  th  ■ 
seini-transpareut  leaves?  We  have  not  had  an  oppnr- 
tunity  of  verifying  it  since  remarking  the  passage,  but 
have  no  doubt  it  is  from  the  poet’s  owu  observation. 


new  combinations  of  his  own.  In  Plate  38, 
“ Yellow  stone-crop,”  with  its  small  green  leaves, 
is  disposed  into  a diaper  in  two  forms  with  very 
pretty  result.  The  Plates  41,  43,  and  44  show 
more  elaborate  specimens  of  design,  based  npon 
different  natural  specimens,  and  with  no  little 
merit  both  in  form  and  colonr  5 an  exceedingly 
characteristic  and  original  one  (fig.  324)  is  de- 
rived from  the  leaf  of  the  white  trefoil,  and  323 
is  a design  based  on  the  lesser  celandine,  "the 
points  worked  out  being,”  says  the  author,  "the 
multiplicity  of  blossoms  starring  the  ground,  and 
the  carpeting  of  leaves  so  characteristic  of  the 
natural  plant”  ; the  result  being  a very  effective 
diaper  of  black  leaves  on  a gold  ground 
and  gold  leaves  on  a black  ground  in  alter- 
nated hexagons,  with  the  small  circular  white 
flower  as  the  centre  of  each.  For  the  other  sug- 
gestions of  design  in  these  plates  we  may  refer 
our  readers  to  the  book  ; only  drawing  attention 
to  two  remarks  of  tho  author’s  in  connexion 
therewith,  " that  in  the  introdnetiun  of  any 
vegetable  form  into  ornament  the  leading  lines 
(stems,  &c.)  should  be  clearly  represented,”  and 
the  ornament  appear  to  have  a growth  of  its  own, 
and  not  be  merely  placed  in  its  position  uncon- 
nected with  what  is  around  it ; and,  secondly, 
that  " it  has  nob  been  the  author’s  aim  to  pro- 
duce a series  of  designs  that  might  be,  at  slight 
expenditure  of  thought  and  labour,  adapted  to 
various  commercial  purposes,  but  rather  to  refer 
manufacturers  and  designers  alike  to  that  wealth 
offancy  that  may  bo  so  readily  developed  and 
utilised  by  a consideration  of  the  beauty  and 
wealth  of  Nature,  and  by  an  adaptation  to  orna- 
mental purposes  of  those  general  principles  of 
plant  growth,  and  those  varied  details  that  repay 
a closer  study,  that  would  render  the  work  pro- 
duced at  once  more  novel  in  conception  and  more 
beautiful  in  effect  than  would  probably  be  tho 
result  of  a merely  modified  treatment  of  some 
idea  which,  once  novel  and  possibly  good,  has 
since  got  too  well  worn  to  be  able  to  claim  any 
credit  on  the  first  score  ; while  even  its  recurring 
goodness,  assuming  that  it  possesses  it,  is  after 
all  not  wholly  desirable,  since  it  usurps  the  place 
that  some  other  equally  beautiful  and  fresher 
form  might  have  taken,  and  imposes  a narrow- 
ness of  scope  that  the  abundant  wealth  of  floral 
beauty  does  not  justify.” 

Fully  concurring  in  which  sentiments,  we 
take  leave  of  Mr.  Hulme  with  sincere  thanks  for 
a careful,  sensible,  and  suggestive  work  on  a 
very  beautiful  subject ; the  compilation  of  which, 
we  can  readily  believe,  has  been,  as  be  says,  a 
great  pleasure  to  himself,  and  which,  itself,  can 
hardly  fail  to  give  a similar  pleasure  to  bis 
readers.  


VIOLLET-LE.DUC  ON  "ARCHITECT  AND 
ENGINEER.” 

Ix  referring  recently  (p.  980,  ante)  to  the 
eminent  French  architect’s  novelette,  “ How  to 
Build  a House,”  we  alluded  to  a certain  little 
parable  put  forth  in  reply  to  the  hero’s  question, 
" What  is  the  diCTerenee  between  an  architect 
and  an  engineer  ? ” Tho  following  is  the 
apologue  in  question  : — ■ 

“ There  were  once  two  little  twins  who  resembled  each 
other  80  much  that  even  their  mother  could  not  distin- 
guish them.  Not  only  were  their  features,  height,  and 
grtit  the  same,  but  they  had  also  the  same  tastes  and 
abilities.  They  had  to  work  with  their  hands,  for  their 
parents  were  poor.  Both  became  masons.  They  acquired 
skill  iu  their  calling,  and  they  worked  equally  well.  Their 
father,  a narrow-minded  man,  thought  that  these  four 
bands  which  wrought  at  the  same  work  with  equal  per- 
fection, would  produce  more  and  do  still  better  by  allotting 
separate  labours  to  each  pair.  To  one  of  the  pairs,  there- 
fore, be  said,  ‘ You  shall  only  do  underground  work,’  and 
to  the  other,  ‘You  shall  only  work  aboveground.'  The 
brothers  thought  this  scarcely  reasonable,  as  they  had 
been  acenatomed  to  help  each  other  in  both  sorts  of  work ; 
however,  as  they  were  obedient  children  they  complied. 
Cut  whereas  hitherto  these  workmen  had  agreed  and  had 
co-operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  work,  from  that  tune 
forward  they  did  not  cease  to  dispute  with  each  other. 
The  one  who  worked  above  the  cellars  maintained  that 
his  foundations  were  not  suitably  prepared ; and  the  one 
who  laid  the  latter  asserted  that  the  conditions  of  their 
structure  were  not  respected.  The  result  was  that  they 
separated,  and  as  each  had  now  become  habituated  to 
his  particular  work,  he  remained  unfit  for  anything 
else.” 

As  tve  observed  before,  ifc  would  have  been 
impossible,  or  rather  undesirable  to  quote  this 
passage  without  a word  or  two  on  its  bearing, 
though  it  is  worth  attention  as  the  concentrated 
expression  of  the  conolusions  of  an  eminent  and 
thoughtful  architect  on  the  relation  of  the  two 
professions.  Some  little  time  back  we  devoted  a 
few  words  to  this  subject  (see  Builder  for 
October  16,  1869),  pointing  to  conclusions  some- 
what different  from  that  so  tersely  pub  by  M. 
Yiollet-lo-Duc.  We  inclined,  and  do  incline, 
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rather  to  the  opinion  that  a division  of  labour  is 
an  absolute  necessity,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
combine  in  one  person  the  various  experiences 
in  mechanical  science  and  in  art  which  are 
demanded  for  every  sort  of  structure,  must  fail 
except  with  peculiar  and  unusually  constituted 
natures,  capable  of  going  through  any  amount 
of  mental  labour,  and  of  comprehending  the 
details  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  work. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  person 
in  either  of  the  professions  can  be  named  who 
has  given  evidence  of  being  capable  of  carrying 
on  the  work  incident  to  both  with  anything  like 
equal  success.  The  author  of  the  above-quoted 
parable  perhaps  comes  nearest  to  it  himself;  yet 
even  he,  by  his  own  showing,  is  not  an  example 
of  this  admirable  Crichton,  since  he  does  not 
regard  architecture,  either  theoretically  or 
practically,  as  that  “high  art”  which  many  of 
its  leading  professors  in  this  country  consider  it 
to  be;  a profession  involving  a power  of  design- 
ing almost  everything,  from  figures  to  foliage. 
On  the  contrary,  the  view  of  architecture  im. 
plioitly  conveyed  in  the  book  from  which  the 
above  quotation  is  taken,  is  that  of  a profession 
requiring  practical  knowledge,  common  sense, 
and  that  general  artistic  perception  best  described 
as  “good  taste,”  and  all  this  squares  as  well 
with  the  profession  of  engineer  as  with  that  of 
architect ; it  should  do  so,  at  least,  only  the  last 
item  is  unfortunately  little  existent  and  little 
professed,  even,  in  the  more  practical  profession. 

Among  those  who  are  most  in  earnest  for  the 
future  well-being  of  the  architect,  in  short, 
there  are  two  sections  holding  two  opposed  and 
somewhat  extreme  views;  those  who  would  have 
us  all  artists,  and  resolve  ns,  in  fact,  into  sculp- 
tors and  painters,  and  those  who  would  resolve 
us  into  engineers.  The  latter  tendency  is  on  the 
increase,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  and  was  touched 
on  in  the  course  of  some  able  remarks  by  llr. 
Herbert  West,  who  opened  the  discussion  ou 
Vaulting  at  the  Institute  on  Monday,  when  he 
observed  that  the  great  builders  of  antiquity, 
could  they  revisit  the  earth,  would  sympathise 
more  with  the  St.  I’ancras-station  roof  and  the 
Albert  Hall  than  with  any  of  the  neo- Gothic 
churches, — the  former  expressed  and  supplied 
the  necessities  of  the  day.  There  is  truth  in 
this,  no  doubt ; yet  it  can  hardly  bo  pretended 
that  the  structures  in  question  are  very  beauti- 
ful, however  well  constructed  and  trnthful. 

Ou  the  whole  we  may  concur  with  the  French 
architect  in  thinking  that  the  nominal  and  osten- 
tatious line  of  demarcation  drawn  between  the 
two  professions  is  a mistake  to  some  extent,  or, 
at  least,  is  too  hard-and-fast  a division.  It  loads 
to  a kind  of  encouragemonb  to  the  architect  to 
neglect  construction,  and  an  encouragement  to 
the  engineer  to  neglect  beauty  and  expression  in 
his  building.  And  what  M.  Viollet-le-Dac  hints 
is  very  true,  that  the  existence  of  the  two  pro- 
fessions in  their  present  very  distinct  form  tends 
to  lead  each  to  a feeling  of  antagonism  towards 
the  other,  and  an  indisposition  to  any  system  of 
mutual  improvement  or  advice ; though  we  must 
say  that  this  kind  of  stiffneckedness  is  much 
more  pronounced  with  the  engineering  profession 
than  with  the  architects.  It  may  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  a breaking  down,  by  degrees,  of 
the  nominal  wall  of  partition  between  the  two 
profeseions,  would  have  a beneficial  tendency  in 
softening  the  spirit  of  antagonism  which  at 
present  exists  ; and  that  there  is  disoernible  a 
certain  tendency  in  this  direction.  The  real 
division  of  labour,  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
varied  and  complicated  constructions  of  the 
present  time,  would  still  exist,  just  as  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  exists  in  the  medical  profession, 
or  at  the  bar;  not  by  any  professed  division  in 
the  ranks,  but  by  that  natural  “ falling  into  his 
groove”  which  most  men  achieve,  through  be- 
coming  reputed  as  able  in  some  particular  br'anch 
of  the  profession.  Thus  if  the  titles  “ architect” 
and  “engineer”  were  really  to  become  merged 
in  some  one  title  common  to  both,  the  actual 
division  of  labour  between  practical  and  artistic 
men  would  still  be  kept  up,  but  without  that 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  opposition  which  at  present 
distinguishes  both  professions,  and  prevents 
them  giving  each  other  that  mutual  help  which 
they  might  afford.  So  far  we  may  go  with  the 
Fi'ench  architect  in  his  amalgamation  theory, 
but  not  farther.  It  is  more  a question  as  to 
nomenclature  than  as  to  the  actual  facts  in  the 
relation  of  the  two  professions. 


A New  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  is  to 
be  established  in  the  diocese  of  Southwark,  at  a 
cost  of  17,OOOZ. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  IRELAND. 

.\RCHITECTURAL  ASS0CI.\T10N  OF  IREL.AND. 

The  session  of  1874-5  was  opened  last  week 
by  a conversazio^ie,  at  the  Ancient  Concert- 
rooms,  Great  Brunswick-street. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  president,  delivered  an 
inaugural  address,  the  following  portion  of  which 
will  doubtless  interest  our  readers  : — 

There  has  not  been  much  in  the  architectural 
world  during  the  last  twelve  months  to  call  for 
any  special  notice.  The  abnormally  high  range 
of  prices  during  the  last  three  years,  which 
brought  certain  kinds  of  buildings  almost  to  a 
stand-still,  has  apparently  reached  its  culmi- 
nating  point,  and  now  exhibits  a slightly  down- 
ward tendency,  so  that  we  may  hope  for  a more 
moderate  and  settled  scale  than  has  prevailed 
for  some  time  past.  The  prospect  of  a cheaper 
market,  combined  with  the  good  effects  of  the 
late  bountiful  harvest,  will  probably  exercise  a 
stimulating  influence  on  the  building  trade  during 
the  coming  year,  and  produce  proportionately 
better  employment  for  ourselves.  There  has 
been,  however,  considerable  activity  amongst 
works  of  a public  description  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  The  various  contracts  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  river  walls  and  docks,  the  new 
buildings  at  Messrs.  Guinness’s  brewery,  and  other 
engineering  works,  have  all  made  due  progress. 
The  widening  of  Essex  Bridge  being  now  com- 
pleted,we  are  in  a position  to  form  some  opinion 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  altered  structure.  Every 
one  will  acknowledge  its  greatly  increased  con- 
venience, as  well  as  the  skilful  and  eoonomic 
manner  in  which  the  enlargement  has  been 
effected.  What  has  been  gained  in  convenience 
has,  however,  in  my  humhlo  judgment,  been  lost 
in  beauty.  The  old  bridge,  steep  and  clumsy  as 
it  was,  had  yet  a quiet  massive  dignity  and 
fitness  of  its  own,  which  gave  proof  that  its  de- 
signer, the  Architect  Semple,  was  concerned  for 
the  artistic  excellence  of  his  work  as  well  as  for 
its  durability.  Those  who  regard  the  renovated 
structure,  with  its  mean-looking  lattice  girder 
parapets,  cast-iron  ornament,  and  useless  granite 
corbels,  mast  regret  that  its  clever  engineer  did 
not  take  counsel  with  some  man  of  taste,  and  so 
have  avoided  these  blemishes  on  a work  of  much 
public  utility  and  engineering  skill.  I think  it 
will  be  admitted,  that  if  we  do  not  always  shine 
in  the  application  of  scientiflo  construction  to 
our  works,  neither  do  our  fellow-workers,  the 
engineers,  allow  themselves  to  be  troubled  with 
many  artistic  scruples  of  conscience  when  de- 
signing the  ornamental  portion  of  their  struc- 
tures. Wo  must  acknowledge  that,  though  highly 
useful,  their  railway  bridges  and  other  works  are 
not  graceful.  It  would  be  a great  gain  to  both 
professions,  if  they  would  confer  together  more 
frequently  than  they  do,  on  those  portions  of 
their  designs  which  belong  more  properly  to  the 
other’s  province.  We  should  then  have  fewer 
ill-constructed  houses  on  the  one  hand,  and  fewer 
ugly  bridges  on  the  other. 

Turning  to  matters  more  closely  connected 
with  ourselves,  we  notice  with  pleasure  the 
steady  progress  and  excellent  workmanship  of 
the  Christ  Church  buildings.  The  Synod  Hall 
and  its  auxiliary  buildings  being  now  roofed  in, 
we  are  able  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  what 
the  effect  of  the  whole  will  be  when  completed. 
The  idea  of  retaining  the  old  church  tower,  and 
making  it  the  dominant  feature  of  its  own  group, 
as  the  central  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  of  the 
larger  pile,  is  a very  happy  one,  and  the  massing 
of  the  whole,  each  part  being  complete  and 
distinct  in  itself,  yet  united  by  the  bridge  over 
the  intervening  roadway,  promises  to  be  very 
imposing.  W'e  can  now  see  clearly  bow  unwise 
it  would  have  been  to  have  carried  out  the 
original  plan,  of  placing  the  Synod  Hall  at  right 
angles  to  and  on  the  same  plot  as  the  cathedral, 
as  such  an  arrangement  would  have  brought  the 
old  and  the  new  buildings  into  direct  competition 
with  each  other,  and  would  have  marred  the  only 
open  view  of  the  cathedral  we  possess.  Further 
west,  the  fine  church  of  St.  John  is  receiving  its 
finishing  touches,  and  the  scaffolding  having 
been  removed,  we  have  now  a clear  view  of  the  , 
splendid  west  front.  Despite  some  weakness  in  ; 
the  tower,  it  is  to  my  judgment  the  most  beauti-  ■ 
f il  and  best  proportioned  modern  church  front  in 
Dublin,  and  the  only  matter  for  regret  is,  that 
its  site  should  be  so  unworthy  of  it.  Pursuing 
this  route,  one  is  surprised  at  the  number  of  costly 
and  handsome  warehouses,  affording  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  this  once 
fashionable,  but  latterly  neglected  quarter.  Icis 
to  be  hoped,  now  that  the  Christ  Church  buildings 
are  approarching  completion,  that  a vigorous  and 


sustained  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  out  that 
long-projected  thoroughfare  from  Dame-street  to 
Christ  Church-place,  and  so  rid  us  of  the  steep 
and  tortuous  ascent  of  Cork-hill. 

Public  improvements  are  certainly  not  carried 
out  rapidly  in  Dublin,  though  I am  nob  going  to 
say  a word  in  detraction  of  our  well  - abused 
Corporation  upon  this  oocaeion.  But  in  prospect 
of  a large  increase  of  income  (about  25,0001.  a 
year,  I believe)  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
derived  from  the  rating  of  our  public  buildings, 
we  may  not  unreasonably  expect  that  this  long- 
delayed  improvement  will  receive  the  attention 
it  deserves,  and  that  we  shall  soon  see  this  public 
disfigurement  removed.  "With  the  immense  im- 
provements and  embellishments  which  are  being 
carried  out  in  every  large  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Dublin  presents  a humiliating  conta’ast. 
Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  towards  this  end 
by  any  public  body,  and  what  has  been  accom- 
plished is  due  to  the  munificence  and  public 
spirit  of  private  citizens. 

We  have  reason  to  congratulate  our  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Drew,  on  the  opportunity  which 
has  been  afforded  him,  in  the  extension  of  the 
Hibernian  Bank,  now  in  progress,  of  giving  the 
features  of  its  fine  front  their  due  position  and 
proportion.  Formerly  the  building  gave  me  the 
impression  of  being  somewhat  overweighted,  an 
impression  produced,  no  doubt,  by  its  loftiness 
and  relative  narrowness  ; now,  however,  that  its 
length  is  being  doubled,  this  unavoidable  defect 
will  completely  vanish,  and  the  stately  and  im- 
posing fatjade  will  assume  perfectly  harmonious 
proportions. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  direction  of 
public  taste,  as  shown  by  the  buildings  of  the- 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  have,  I consider, 
abundant  evidence  that  the  msthetic  wave  which 
is  one  of  the  most  remax'kable  features  of  this 
Victorian  epoch,  has  penetrated  Ireland  in  all 
directions.  Its  influence,  however,  has  hitherto 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  domain  of  eccle- 
siastical and  public  buildings,  including  offices 
under  the  latter  term.  And  while  we  cheer- 
fully acknowledge  the  immense  strides  which 
have  been  made  within  this  period  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  these,  we  must  regret  that  the  same- 
rate  of  progress,  or  anything  approaching  it,, 
has  not  been  manifested  in  the  most  important 
province  of  all  our  dwelling-houses.  No  doubt 
there  have  been  many  large  country  houses 
built,  some  of  them  of  real  artistic  excellence, 
within  this  period.  It  may  be  mentioned  too, 
as  illustrating  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  as  being  in  other  respects  an 
encouraging  fact  in  this  era  ofabsentee  landlords^ 
that  there  are  at  present  in  process  of  erection 
two  mansions  of  the  largest  size,  the  cost  of  each 
of  which  will  considerably  exceed  50,000i.  But 
the  discouraging  fact  remains  that  the  average 
houses  of  the  middle  classes  amongst  us  are 
much  below  those  of  the  same  grade  in  either  of' 
the  sister  countries,  both  on  the  score  of 
excellence  of  accommodation  and  sesthetic  design. 
This  backwardness  is,  I conceive,  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  strong  conservative  feeling  of  our 
public  on  art  matters.  They  have  a prejudice 
against  any  picturesque  arrangement  of  their 
houses,  as  productive  of  discomfort  internally,, 
and  as  being  nnsuited  to  the  climate,  and  they 
cling,  with  a devotion  worthy  of  a better 
cause,  to  the  square  block  of  their  grandfathers’ 
day,  with  its  square  sash-windows,  aud  walls 
neatly  plastered,  and  more  or  leas  ornamented 
with  cornice  and  dressings  composed  of  that 
chaste  material.  Internally,  the  arrangements 
are  of  the  simplest.  The  apartments  are  arranged 
right  and  left  of  the  hall  aud  staircase,  which 
are  carefully  adapted  to  act  as  a huge  shaft  to- 
carry  all  the  winds  that  blow  through  the  house 
when  the  front  or  back  door  shall  be  opened- 
I do  not  exaggerate  when  I assert  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  middle  class  here  look  nponahouse 
of  this  sort,  if  it  be  fairly  well  built,  as  being 
the  summum  bonum  of  domestic  architecture. 
"Well,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  for  you  to  break 
through  this  thick  crust  of  prejudice,  aud  to 
prove  to  our  employers  that  they  will  be  the 
gainers  in  comfort  and  in  all  other  respects,  by 
allowing  you  to  bring  artistic  treatment  and 
common-sense  arrangement  to  bear  upon  tboir 
work.  If  you  are  faithful  to  your  convictions, 
you  will  be  rewarded  with  success  in  the  end, 
for  there  are  many  indications  that  a desire  for 
something  better  is  growing  among  the  public, 
so  that  wo  may  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the 
class  of  house  I have  just  alluded  to,  will  be  the 
exception  instead  of  being  the  rule. 

The  prevention  of  disease  by  means  of  im- 
proved  sanitary  arrangements,  occupied  the 
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attention  of  Parliament  during  last  session,  and 
a measure  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  pre- 
viouB  Acts  was  passed.  This  has  recently  come 
into  force,  and  our  public  bodies  have  been 
•engaged  for  some  time  past  in  appointing 
special  sanitary  officers  for  their  respective 
districts  under  its  provisions.  If  I mistake  not, 
we  are  but  on  the  threshold  of  this  description 
of  legislation,  and  that,  for  many  years  to  come, 
«uch  enactments  will  figure  prominently  on  the 
statute-book.  Statistics  having  conclusively 
demonstrated  the  fact  of  the  diminished  death- 
rate,  which  invariably  results  from  the  adop. 
"tion  of  proper  sanitary  precantions  in  populous 
towns,  wo  cannot  remain  contented  with  our 
efforts  until  the  mortality  in  such  places  shall 
have  been  brought  within  the  limits  of  healthy 
country  districts. 

In  Dublin,  the  field  of  operations  is  so  vast 
that  we  may  assert  with  truth,  that  what  has 
already  been  done  in  this  direction  is  as  nothing 
to  what  remains  to  be  accomplished.  We  have 
to  cope  with  the  evils  of  overcrowding  in  its 
direct  form.  Old  houses,  designed  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of  a single  family,  are  tenanted  by 
a dozen  or  more  in  each,  so  that  their  inmates 
literally  swarm  like  rabbits  in  a warren,  with  a 
complete  absence  of  cleanliness  or  even  de- 
oency,  from  want  of  the  requisite  sanitai^ 
appliances.  I have  myself  seen  sufficient  of 
these  dens  to  make  me  surprised  that  the  death- 
rate  of  Dublin  is  not  double  its  present  figure, 
high  as  that  is. 

It  behoves  us  architects,  therefore,  to  devote 
cur  best  attention  to  this  mostiraportant  subject, 
and  to  study  by  the  light  of  physical  science  to 
construct  the  buildings  committed  to  our  care 
with  an  anxious  regard  thereto.  In  particular, 

I would  urge  upon  you  the  vital  importance  of 
having  a well-arranged  and  perfectly  constructed 
system  of  sewerage  provided  for  every  dwelling. 
In  dealing  with  old  houses,  where  nothing  is 
known  about  the  sewers,  make  it  a rule  to  insist, 
as  far  as  possible,  upon  having  them  opened  and 
carefully  examined.  If  they  prove  to  be  perfect, 
euch  knowledge  will  give  certainty  to  the  owner, 
and  consequent  peace  of  mind  on  the  subject. 
If,  on  the  other  band,  they  be  found  defective, 
you  will  have  discovered  the  root  of  what  might 
prove  a fatal  mischief  if  not  detected.  Take 
especial  care  to  provide  for  the  thorough  ventila- 
tion of  your  pipes,  and  in  particular  of  the  cess- 
pool,  that  chief  generator  of  sower  gas.  If  it 
should  be  thought  that  I have  laid  needless 
stress  on  this  point,  I would  ask  you  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  evil  consequences  of  its  neglect  are 
so  tremendous  as  to  make  it  an  imperative  duty 
to  insist  on  its  paramount  importance  to  life  and 
health. 

The  value  of  a thorough  knowledge  of  con- 
struction, and  the  proper  application  of  the  various 
materials  in  building,  is  so  essentially  the  first 
requisite  of  an  architect’s  education,  that  I feel 
constrained  to  touch  upon  it  here.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  consider  the  apathy  which  exists  upon  the 
subject.  Take  the  average  pupil  who  has  served 
bis  nrtioles,  and  presumedly  completed  his  pro- 
fessional education,  and  examine  him  on  the  most 
elementary  questions  of  every-day  construction, 
and  in  most  cases,  I fear,  you  will  find  him 
deplorably  ignorant  on  the  subject,  although  he 
will  probably  be  able  to  get  up,  and  tint  very 
prettily,  an  elevation  or  even  a perspective,  and 
will  hold  decided  views  on  the  relative  merits  of 
rival  styles. 


THE  FATE  OF  STOCKWELL-GEEEN. 

Fuom  the  proceedings  which  took  place  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Lambeth  vestry  last  week,  there 
now  seems  little,  if  any,  reason  for  hoping  that 
Stockwell-green  may  be  spared,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  secure 
it,  and,  from  the  present  position  of  affairs  in 
reference  to  it,  the  meetings  which  have  been 
held  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  action  taken 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  giving 
notice  fur  a Bill  in  Parliament  for  its  purchase, 
are  all  apparently  destined  to  be  fruitless,  the 
site  being  now  manifestly,  to  a great  extent,  in 
the  hands  of  the  builder's,  and  the  fears  which 
we  expressed  last  week,  that  it  will  shortly  be 
covered  with  houses,  are  likely  to  be  fully 
realised.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  follows, 
that  instead  of  4,0001.,  which  was  to  have  pur- 
chased it,  nearly  double  that  sum  would  be 
required. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Board,  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  solicitor  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  stating  that  if  some 
arrangements  were  not  entered  into  with  the 


private  individuals  interested  in  the  land,  it 
would  probably  bo  at  once  built  upon.  This 
letter  elicited  a discussion,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  transpired  that  several  members  of  the  vestry 
were  aware  that  building  upon  the  Green  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  Mr.  Reid  remarking  that, 
as  the  parties  interested  had  given  the  proper 
notice,  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  vestry  to 
stop  them  from  building ; whilst  Mr.  Andrew 
added,  that  if  the  land  was  not  secured  at  once 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  built  upon.  This  was 
supplemented  by  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Percy 
Wells,  who  observed  that  it  was  a pity  Mr. 
McArthur  had  gone  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
and  fixed  the  sum  at  4,0001.,  adding  that,  from 
the  first,  be  had  been  of  opinion  that  it  would 
cost  more  like  8,0001.,  and  that  it  was  not  likely 
that  three  builders  would  sacrifice  their  prospec- 
tive  rights  for  nothing.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  vestry  at  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  remarked'  that  when  the  memorial 
and  deputation,  headed  by  Mr.  M‘ Arthur,  came 
before  the  Metropolitan  Board,  the  Board  was 
led  to  understand  that  4,0001.  would  purchase 
the  interests  of  the  owner,  and  that  if  that  sum 
could  be  raised  the  building  upon  the  Green 
would  be  prevented.  Mr.  M‘ Arthur  also  stated 
that  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  would  contribute 
half,  he  thought  he  could  raise  the  other  half  by 
subscriptions,  and  to  that  the  Board  assented. 
He  (Mr.  Taylor)  had,  however,  heard  since  that 
the  sum  now  required  was  6,8001.,  and  that  other 
interests  had  sprung  up,  and  would  have  to  be 
compensated,  and  in  that  case  he  was  afraid 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  retaining  the 
Green  as  an  open  space.  These  remarks  called 
up  Mr.  Honey,  solicitor  and  a member  of  the 
vestry,  who  is  professionally  concerned  for  the 
owner  of  the  land.  This  gentleman’s  obseiwa- 
tions  may  be  said  practically  to  have  settled  the 
matter,  as  he  openly  admitted  that,  after  com- 
municating with  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and 
receiving  an  official  reply,  he  bad  advised  his 
client  not  to  delay  building.  The  discussion 
ended  with  the  letter  being  simply  received, 
without  any  action  being  taken  upon  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  too  much  to  predict  that  Stock- 
well-oreen,  as  an  open  space  to  the  public,  is,  in 
all  probability,  lost. 


THE  PROPOSED  PURCHASE 
OF  THE  REGE^^T’S  CANAL  AND  DOCKS. 

RXTENSIVE  DEMOLITION  OP  HOUSES. 

The  Limehouse  Vestry  intend  to  take  action 
in  respect  to  the  proposal  by  a new'  company  to 
buy  up  the  Regent’s  Canal  and  docks.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Vestry  last  week,  the  clerk 
stated  that  the  parish  would  be  very  much 
prejudiced  by  the  alterations  and  new  works  for 
which  the  proposed  company  intended  to  apply 
to  Parliament,  unless  the  principle  upon  which 
the  company’s  premises  are  rated  he  altered. 
Ho  explained  that  the  Regent’s  Canal  Company 
were  not  rated  like  the  dock  companies  and  other 
organisatione  owning  wharfs  and  warehouses,  as 
by  a clause  in  their  Act  they  are  able  to  avoid 
being  rated  on  their  earnings  j and  it  was  there- 
fore of  great  importance  that  an  effort  should 
bo  made  to  obtain  a repeal  of  this  clause  when 
the  Bill  came  before  Parliament.  Mr.  Hawk, 
bridge,  one  of  the  members,  said  that  those  who 
knew  St.  George’s  and  Shadwell  need  not  be  told 
how  ruinous  would  be  the  effects  of  a great 
extension  of  dock  and  warehouse  room  to  local 
trade  and  interests  unless  rating  was  provided 
for.  In  the  courso  of  the  conversation  which 
followed  it  was  stated  that  more  than  a thousand 
houses  were  marked  for  demolitiou  in  the  plans 
which  had  been  deposited  in  respect  of  the  Bill 
for  the  proposed  works.  Authority  was  given  to 
the  officers  of  the  Vestry  to  obtain  a locus  standi 
to  oppose  the  Bill,  with  the  view  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  parish. 


THE  STREET  BARS  AND  GATES  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

The  question  of  freeing  the  metropolitan 
bridges  from  toll  came  up  for  discussion  at  the 
meeting  of  St.  George’s,  llanover-square,  Vestry, 
last  week,  when  it  was  proposed  that  so  far  as 
that  pariah  was  concerned,  it  was  not  desirable 
that  the  bridges  should  be  so  freed  from  toll  at 
the  public  expense,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
removal  of  all  the  gates  and  bars  erected  across 
streets  in  the  pai'iah.  The  proposal  led  to  a dis- 
cnasion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  abolishing  the  bars 
in  different  parts  of  the  metiopolis,  in  the  course 


of  which  it  was  stated  that  the  question  of  deal- 
ing with  these  bars  was  not  easy,  inasmuch  as 
there  were  1G3  bars  in  London  erected  on  what 
was  actually  private  property.  The  vestry  did 
not  think  it  desirable  to  entertain  the  proposal. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Parliament  ought  to  do  it. 
There  is  a limit  even  to  private  rights. 


SUPPRESSED  GENIUS. 

Srii  J.  Noel  Paton,  in  addressing  the  students 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  on  the  1st  inst., 
made  the  following  happy  remarks  : — 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  suppressed 
genius;  that  when  the  thing  so  called  is  within 
a man,  it  will  assert  and  develop  itself  in  spite  of 
adverse  circumstances.  But  I fear  sad  experi- 
ence goes  to  prove  that  the  race  of  “ mute,  in- 
glorious Jliltcns”  is  not  confined  to  the  parish 
of  Stoke  Pogis,  and  that  the  amount  of  intellec- 
tual energy  dissipated  in  every  generation  in 
unavailing  conflict  with  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  disease  is  very  great.  The  will  and  the 
wings  may  be  given,  yet  both  prove  powerless 
for  flight,  through  the  weight  of  adverse  destiny. 
Of  this  terrible  law  I had  some  years  ago  a 
touching  illustration.  Wishing  to  represent  in 
a picture  the  chrysalis  of  a common  white  but- 
torlly,  and  having  too  vivid  a conception  of  the 
object  to  paint  it  from  memory  with  any  sense 
of  satisfaction,  I had  three  specimens  sent  me 
from  the  country.  They  were  sent  by  a very 
intelligent  gamekeeper,  jiacked  in  fine  cotton, 
and  enclosed  in  a small  tin  shot-hox.  I painted 
in  my  chrysalis,  replaced  it  beside  its  sisters 
in  the  shot.box,  and  put  it  away  on  the  shelf  of 
a cabinet,  I suspect  with  no  thought  of  tho 
creature  beyond  the  instinotivo  impulse  to  pre- 
serve from  injury  a thing  so  fragile  and  so 
beautiful.  This  was  in  early  winter.  Spring 
came.  Summer  and  autnmn  followed,  with 
more  than  their  wonted  splendour.  It  was  again 
winter,  when,  in  searching  for  something  else, 
my  eye  fell  on  the  little  shot-box.  Taking  it  up, 

I removed  the  lid,  almost  mechanically,  for  my 
mind  was  preoccupied,  and  quite  unprepared  for 
the  sadly  suggestive  sight  that  presented  itself. 
There,  immoiliately  beneath  the  lid  lay  a dead 
butterfly,  — one  beautiful  wing  outstretched 
against  the  polished  metal  in  white  perfection  ; 
the  other,  partially  undeveloped,  and  still  en- 
tangled  among  the  cotton.  Here  surely  was 
matter  for  thought.  The  chrysalis  I had  painted 
as  tenantless  was  now  indeed  empty  ; the  " ante- 
natal tomb”  had  been  burst  asunder  by  the 
living  Psyche  within.  The  divine  voice  had 
called  to  her,  as  the  divine  voice  once  called  to 
the  swathed  sleeper  in  the  rock-tomb  at  Bethany, 
“ Come  forth  ! ” and  forth  she  came.  Impelled 
by  the  divine  instinct  of  her  being,  she  had 
battled  bravely  and  strongly  through  the  dense 
superincumbent  impedimenta.  She  had  all  but 
shaken  herself  free  from  tho  close  clinging 
fibres ; but  there  was  no  one  to  roll  away  the 
stone,  to  unloose  the  bands  and  let  him  go. 
Above  her  was  the  solid  diok  of  iron,  cold,  dark, 
imucnetrable.  Against  such  an  obstacle  as  this 
what  could  poor  Psyche  do  ? Aud  thus,  while 
her  winged  kindred  were  abroad  in  the  summer 
air,  and 

“ Tbc  children  were  culling, 

.In  a thousand  valleys  far  aud  wide. 

Fresh  flowers," 

the  fiery  spark  within  her  had  burnt  itself  out  in 
unavailing  conflict  with  the  inevitable.  Will  aud 
wings  had  indeed  been  hers,  yet  there  she  lay 
dead  before  me  ; her  powers  undeveloped,  her 
aspirations  unfulfilled, — the  victim  of  circum- 
stances. Lower  down  I found  her  sister.  She, 
too,  had  heard  the  call,  had  felt  the  quickening 
impulse,  and  struggled  to  obey.  But  for  her 
circumstances  had  proved  yet  more  adverse. 
She  also  had  burst  her  cerements,  but  her  wings 
had  never  been  unfolded ; and  she,  too,  was  dead. 
I doubt  not  to  the  third  sister  also  the  voice  of 
the  Master  had  penetrated  ; but  her  grave- 
clothes  were  unrent, — “ She  died,  and  made  no 
sign.”  Before  such  an  audience  as  this,  it  may 
seem  a mere  waste  of  words  to  insist  on  the 
supremo  importance  to  the  artist  of  thorough 
and  early  cultnre.  But  we  have  heard  it  main- 
tained that  an  elaborate  system  of  art-education 
which  of  necessity  implies  a more  or  less  pro- 
longed subjection  of  the  recipient  to  the  influence 
of  other  minds, — is  unfavourable  to  that  develop, 
ment  of  idiosynoracy  which  we  call  originality. 
But  worthy  originality  in  any  of  the  arts  maybe 
defined  as  a new  aud  unexpected  develapment  of 
the  beautiful;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
originality  which  will  bear  this  definition  can  be 
the  outcome  of  iguorance.  Further,  I contend 
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that  the  artUta  whom  the  world  has  recognised 
as  the  most  original, — the  men  whoso  works 
form  the  land-marks  in  the  history  of  art, — have 
invariably  been  the  most  perfectly  educated, 
that  is,  the  most  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  practice  of  their  predecessors. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

In*  consequence  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to 
foreign  competition  and  the  want  of  technical 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  artizans  of  this 
country  as  compared  with  the  workmen  abroad, 
and  the  importance  of  technical  education  having 
been  recognised  by  several  successive  Trade 
Union  CoDgressea  and  various  organisations  of 
working  men,  the  Councilor  the  Society  of  Aits 
some  time  since  decided  to  establish  technolo. 
logical  examinations  as  supplementary  to  the 
science  examinations  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping and  encouraging  technical  knowledge 
and  skill  in  various  branches  of  manufacture. 
The  Council  have  just  issued  a circular  inviting 
working  men  to  enter  themselves  as  candidates 
for  examination  in  the  coming  year  in  some  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  country. 
These  examinations  are  to  be  held  annually,  and 
the  subjects  selected  for  1875  are — cotton,  paper, 
steel,  silk,  carriage  building,  pottery  and  porce- 
lain, gas  manufacture,  glass  making,  cloth 
manufacture,  agriculture,  silk  dyeing,  wool  dye. 
ing,  calico  bleaching,  dyeing  and  printing,  and 
alkali  manufacture.  A certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge  of  general  science  will  be  required  from 
each  candidate,  and  this  test  will  be  furnished  by 
the  examinations  of  the  Government  Department 
of  Science  and  Ai-t.  Certificates  of  three  grades 
will  be  awarded,  and  prizes  and  scholarships  are 
offered  for  competition.  Workmen  in  the  above- 
named  industi-ies  are  specially  invited  to  become 
candidates,  the  only  qualification  being  a com- 
peteiit  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical,  on 
the  part  of  the  candidate,  of  his  employment. 
Any  person  working  at  any  of  these  trades  is 
invited  to  enter  some  one  of  the  many  branches 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  qualifying  himself  for  examination  in  the 
particular  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Not 
only  will  the  candidate  be  entitled  to  a certifi- 
cate according  to  his  proficiency,  but  there  are 
money  prizes  offered  for  competition,  and  there 
is  also  a scholarship  of  100  guineas  to  be  awarded 
to  the  best  candidate  in  cloth  manufacture. 


HERTFOED  SEWAGE  WORKS. 

The  management  of  these  works  by  the  cor- 
poration of  Hertford  has  ceased  for  the  present. 
An  arrangement  was  entered  into  last  spring  with 
the  Phosphate  Sewage  Company,  by  which  the 
company  agreed  to  hii'e  the  deodorising  works, 
and  dispose  of  the  town  sewage,  the  corporation 
paying  them  a certain  sum  for  ridding  the  town 
authorities  of  the  burden  and  trouble  of  the 
sewage,  and  the  company  paying  a fair  rental 
for  the  works.  The  works  being  encumbered 
with  about  100  tons  of  refuse  and  sludge,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  company  to  commence  opera- 
tions.  Attempts  were  made  first  to  sell,  next  to 
give  away,  this  slodge ; but  it  was  a difficulty 
to  bo  rid  of  it  at  any  or  no  price.  However,  the 
clearance  was  at  length  effected,  and  the  Pbos- 
phate  Sewage  Company  came  into  possession  of 
the  works.  It  is  an  adventurous  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  company.  The  great  change  for 
the  bettor  consists  in  the  application  of  the 
phosphates,  which  is  the  first  portion  of  the 
process,  and  this,  when  mixed  with  the  solid 
portions  of  the  sewage,  forms,  with  subsequent 
admixtures,  the  manure  of  the  Phosphate  Se'wage 
Company. 


SANITARY  3IATTERS. 

Sanitary  State  of  Uandsivorth. — ilr.  J.  B. 
Welch,  medical  officer  of  health,  reported,  Dec.  3, 
that  even  in  the  houses  of  the  better  classes 
of  Handsworth  grave  sanitary  defects  were  fre- 
quently found,  if  they  were  not  comtnouly  present. 
In  many,  little  or  no  care  bad  been  taken  as  to 
the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  water-closets, 
which  were  nob  unfrequently  placed  in  situations 
where  their  proper  ventilation  was  impossible. 
The  drainage  of  the  town  was  in  the  highest 
degree  defective.  In  some  streets  superficial 
pipe  drains  had  been  laid  for  the  removal  of  the 
surface  water,  but  in  other  streets  no  drains  of 
any  account  existed,  and  the  surface  water,  and 


in  a few  cases  house  drainage,  ran  down  the 
gutters,  and  simply  escaped  by  sinking  into  the 
ground.  In  some  cases  house-drains,  water- 
closets,  and  middens  had  been  connected  with 
the  superficial  di'ainagp,  and  no  means  of  flushing 
them  existed.  1 he  report  then  went  on  to  treat 
of  the  “ dumb-wfell”  and  midden  system  existing 
in  the  pariah,  both  of  which,  it  was  pointed  out, 
constituted  sources  of  water  pollution ; the 
wells,  especially  in  some  of  the  poorer  class  of 
tenements,  being  situated  within  a few  yards  of 
the  middens.  Mr.  .Welch  concluded  with  some 
general  remarks  on  the  enforcement  of  a regular 
and  systematic  cleansing  of  the  middens,  and  by 
a reference  to  the  water  supply.  There  were 
very  few  houses  where  the  water  supply  was 
not  contaminated. 

The  Hartlepools.  — Hart,  a small  village 
between  Castle  Eden  and  Hartlepool,  has 
suffered  severely  from  scarlet  fever,  sixteen 
deaths  having  occurred  recently  in  a population 
of  147.  The  fever,  it  is  said,  is  now  on  the 
decline. 

Pollution  of  a Stream. — The  Guardians  of 
Eastry  Union,  acting  as  the  local  sanitary  autho- 
rity,  on  the  3rd  iust.,  prosecuted  Messrs.  Gard- 
ner & Co.,  brewers,  for  polluting  the  stream 
running  to  the  south-west  of  Ash,  and  thence 
to  Wingham.  For  the  defence  it  was  alleged 
that  the  pollutions  complained  of  were  caused 
by  the  sewage,  and  the  refuse  of  the  slaughter- 
houses, but  the  magistrates  ordered  that  the 
defendants  should  cease,  within  one  month,  to 
send  the  waste  water  from  their  brewery  into 
the  stream. 


STUDY  OF  ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

With  reference  to  Sir  W.  Tite’s  legacy  of 
l,000j.  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, to  be  applied  yearly  in  the  manner  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  study  in  England  of 
Italian  architecture,  the  President  and  Council 
have  decided  that  they  will  in  each  year  award 
a sum  of  money  to  such  person  as  shall  become 
entitled  to  the  Tite  Prize  on  certain  stated  con- 
ditions,  or  apply  the  income  in  such  other 
manner  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  determined 
by  the  said  President  and  Council  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  the  bequest. 

The  subjects  of  competition  may  be  as  follows, 
but  the  President  and  Council  do  not  limit  them- 
selves to  these  subjects  : — (1)  Measured  drawings 
of  some  existing  building  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture;  (2)  sketches  of  existing  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  in  the  same  style  ; (3)  essays 
on  Italian  architecture  ; and  (4)  designs  in  the 
Italian  style,  or  other  evidence  of  proficiency  in 
that  school  of  architecture. 

When  the  Council  decide  that  the  interest  in 
any  year  shall  be  devoted  to  other  objects  than  a 
prize,  such  objects  may  be  : -The  establishment 
of  a course  of  lectures  in  England  on  Italian 
Architecture,  or  some  kindred  subject ; the 
purchase  of  books,  casts,  or  other  objects  cal- 
oulated  to  advance  the  study  in  England  of 
Italian  Architecture,  and  to  supplement  the 
“ Tite  Donation  ” now  in  the  Institute  Library. 


SEWAGE  MANURE. 

During  the  last  two  years  a sub-committee  of 
the  Town  Council  of  Leeds  have  been  carrying 
on  experiments  to  test  the  comparative  value  of 
the  following  materials  as  fertilisers : — Street 
sweepings,  stable  manure,  Peruvian  guano, 
“native  manure"  (a  mixture  of  native  guano 
and  night  soil),  native  guano,  and  sewage  mud. 
These  six  varieties  were  applied  to  as  many  plots 
of  grass  land,  each  half  an  acre  in  extent,  and 
the  results  noted.  In  their  report  last  year  the 
sub-committee  stated  : — “ The  native  guano  was 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  3Z.  lOs.  per  ton,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  result  is  slightly  superior 
to  that  obtained  by  the  same  value  (SOs.  worth) 
of  Peruvian  gnano,  at  151.  per  ton  ; and  whilst 
it  is  admitted  that  the  Peruvian  is  exhausted  in 
the  first  year,  it  is  claimed  for  the  native  guano 
that  the  effect  will  be  seen  for  one  year  or  more 
afterwards.  The  committee  propose  to  test  this 
by  allowing  the  several  plots  to  remain  exactly 
as  they  are  without  any  fresh  dressing,  and  see 
the  result  next  year."  This  plan  has  been  pur- 
sued, and  now  the  second  year’s  report  has  made 
its  appearance.  On  this  occasion  the  subcom- 
mittee remark  that  the  season  has  been  very 
unfavourable  for  grass,  on  land  such  as  that  at 
Knostrop,  where  the  trials  were  conducted. 
Putting  the  two  seasons  together,  the  value  of 
the  hay  above  the  cost  of  the  manure  and  labour 


was  greatest  with  regard  to  the  stable  manure, 
native  guano  coming  next.  The  excess  value  of 
the  several  plots  ranged  as  follows: — Stable 
manure,  21.  lie.  2d. ; native  guano,  21.  4-3.  lOd. 
Peruvian  guano,  IZ.  15s.  9d. ; “native  nianui'e," 
IZ.  143.  5d. ; and  sewage  mud,  IZ.  93. 2d.  In  the 
case  of  the  street  sweepings  there  was  a slight 
deficit.  The  native  guano,  although  priced  aa 
high  as  3Z.  lOs.  per  ton,  yielded  more  X'Tofit  than 
the  Peruvian  guano,  valued  at  15Z.  per  ton.  The 
native  guano  from  Leeds  is  said  to  be  compara- 
tively poor,  the  selling  price  per  ton  being  only 
2Z.  or  21.  lOe.  It  is  urged,  on  behalf  of  the 
Native  Guano  Company,  that  the  stable  manure 
was  exceptionally  cheap  coupled  with  which  the 
seasons  were  unfavourable  to  dry  manures. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

South  Kensington. — The  annual  distribution  of 
the  prizes  awarded  to  the  students  of  the  South 
Kensington  School  of  Art,  in  connexion  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  took  place  in  the  lecture 
theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Burchett  (head  master)  read  a report  which 
stated  that  the  prizes  consisted  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals,  and  Queen’s  prizes,  consist- 
ing of  books,  the  total  number  being  over  100, 
and  they  were  won  by  the  students  of  the  school 
in  the  local  and  national  competition  of  1874,  the 
number  of  national  prizes  being  fifteen.  The 
total  number  of  students  during  the  year  has 
been  728,  viz.,  390  males  and  338  females.  The 
Council  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  in  July,  1873, 
offered  two  premiums,  one  of  35Z,,  and  one  of  15Z., 
to  be  competed  for  by  past  and  present  students 
in  schools  of  art  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
which  painting  on  pottery  was  taught.  Both 
prizes  were  taken  by  students  of  these  schools — 
the  first  by  Mr.  11.  Abraham  and  the  second  by 
Mr.  J.  Eyre.  The  fees  paid  by  the  students  last 
year  showed  an  increase  of  92Z.  lOs.  over  tho 
preceding  year. 

Leicester. — On  Tuesday  evening,  Isb  inst.,  tho 
annual  meeting  of  tho  Leicester  School  of  Art 
took  place  at  the  Town  Museum,  when  the  prizes 
awarded  to  the  students  attending  the  School  of 
Art,  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  were 
distributed  by  Mr.  Albert  Bell.  Tho  fees  paid 
by  students  during  the  year  ending  Slst  July  were 
201Z.  Os.  7ad.,  against  1G7Z.  5b.  8d.  received  in 
1873.  The  income  of  the  school  had  slightly 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year,  owing  to  a 
legacy  of  50Z.  The  total  number  of  students 
who  attended  tlie  school  last  year  was  260  ; 
this  year  there  have  been  274.  Last  year  l,09i 
works  executed  by  the  students  were  sent  to 
South  Kensington  for  examination  ; this  year  904 
were  submitted.  Last  year  was  the  second  oc- 
casion  on  which  the  school  had  obtained  a 
“ Queen’s  Prize  of  Books.  It  bad  this  year  not 
only  obtained  a Queen’s  prize,  but  also  a ‘ silver 
medal.’  ” This  is  the  highest  prize  yet  awarded 
to  the  school,  and,  excepting  only  ten  “gold 
medals,”  is  the  highest  prize  given  by  the 
Department. 

Derby. — The  Marquis  of  Hartington  distributed 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  students  at  the  Derby 
School  of  Art  last  week.  He  said  the  national 
efforts  for  the  study  of  art  in  this  country  dated 
almost  entirely  from  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  which  proved  that,  however  great  might 
be  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  our  capitalists, 
and  the  industry  of  our  workmen,  however 
successful  we  might  bo  in  the  production  of 
articles  of  utility,  we  were  still  at  a disadvantage, 
in  comparison  with  foreign  countries,  when  it 
became  a question  of  combining  beauty  with 
utility  and  cheapness;  in  fact,  when  it  came  to 
the  question  of  the  application  of  art  to  industry, 
we  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  in  this 
respect  other  countries  were  our  superiors. 
Considerable  progress  had  of  late  been  made, 
and  about  a quarter  of  a million  was  expended 
annually  in  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  art. 
Alluding  to  the  absence  in  this  country  of  local 
museums,  and  to  tho  art  collection  at  Chats- 
worth,  his  lordship  said  be  was  satisfied  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  gratification  of  his  father  if 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  tho 
objects  there  could  bo  rendered  of  greater  ad- 
vantage  to  students  of  art.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  School  of  Art  in  Derby  depended  for  its 
support  almost  entirely  upon  local  contributions 
and  the  fees  of  tho  students ; but  ho  trusted 
that  both  town  and  country  would  respond  to 
the  appeal  of  the  committee  by  finding  the  means 
for  erecting  a suitable  building. 
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LAND  TENURE  AND  INOLOSUBE. 
ly  the  course  of  the  opening  address  at 
the  Inaticution  of  Surveyors,  Mr.  Thomas  Huskin- 
son,  the  president,  said  : — France  has  pursued, 
with  regard  to  the  organisation  and  distribution 
of  her  laud,  a course  entirely  opposite  to  that 
which  has  obtained  in  this  country.  France  has 
no  law  of  primogeniture,  and  only  a limited  power 
of  testamentary  disposition.  The  law  compels  a 
division  of  estate  on  the  death  of  the  owner. 
The  effect  has  been  a minute  subdivision  of 
landed  property,  the  creation  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors,  and,  after  an  operation  of  eighty  years, 
the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  M.  Lavergne,  and  of  other  competent  judges 
in  Prance,  that  the  subdivision  of  land  there 
has  reached  a point  which  threatens  serious 
evils,  and  tends  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
country.  In  two  generations  the  division  of 
property  in  France  has  reached,  in  special  cases, 
less  than  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  acre,  and  whole 
communes  are  now  subdivided  into  estates  of 
less  than  6 acres.  As  we  are  invited  to  follow 
in  this  path  of  fundamental  change  of  our  land 
laws,  it  will  be  well  for  the  advocates  of  change 
to  consider  what  answer  is  to  be  given  to  the 
resnlts  which  I have  stated. 

Some  advocates  of  change  appear  to  be  of 
opinion  that  a subdivision  of  land  into  small 
properties,  thus  giving  to  a great  number  of 
persons  what  is  called  the  magic  of  ownership, 
will  offer  greater  security  for  public  order  and 
greater  stability  to  public  institutions.  Al- 
though there  arc,  no  doubt,  exceptional  causes 
to  account  for  it,  I may  observe  that  this  effect 

has  not  followed  in  France 

The  great  development  of  trade  which  occurred 
abont  1770,  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  coal, 
had  an  important  effect  on  agriculture.  It 
created  a demand  for  labour  and  for  the  produce 
of  the  land  which,  in  the  then  state  of  agriculture, 
could  not  easily  be  met.  It  called  attention  to 
the  restrictions  and  discouragements  to  improve- 
ments imposed  by  the  system  of  common  fields 
and  common  rights  which  then  extensively  pre- 
vailed, and  with  that  sagacity,  happily  not 
uncommon  in  our  race,  our  ancestors,  without 
indulging  in  abstract  theories,  like  true  prac- 
tical philosophers  seeing  and  feeling  a present 
evil,  set  energetically  to  work  to  devise  a 
remedy.  They  applied  voluntarily  to  Parlia- 
ment for  power  to  convert  the  common  lands 
into  severalty,  and  to  extinguish  common 
rights,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  tithes  also,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  oor  modern  system 
of  agriculture,  and  conferred  an  enormous  benefit 
upon  the  nation. 

Those  who  would  have  a clear  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  England  of  that  day  should  carefully 
examine  for  themselves  the  condition  of  land 
tenure,  both  as  respects  ownership  and  occupa- 
tion, which  then  existed.  It  is  deeply  interesting 
in  many  ways.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
state  of  our  commons  and  open  fields  as  then 
existing  had  undergone  no  change  for  many 
centuries ; they  were  very  much  under  the  same 
conditions  of  tenure  which  had  existed  among 
the  Teutonic  tribes,  and  spread  by  them  over 
Western  Europe  after  the  disruption  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  which  still  prevail  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  this  same  system  is  even  of  much 
higher  antiquity  ; for  the  interesting  researches 
of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  published  in  his  “Village  Com- 
nmnities  of  the  East  and  West,”  show  that  the 
Teutonic  mark  has  too  many  points  of  resem- 
blance with  the  Indian  village  communities  to 
be  the  result  of  mere  coincidence,  bat  point  to  a 
common  origin. 

To  show  the  difficulties  under  which  cultiva- 
tion was  then  carried  on,  I will  refer  to  the 
parish  of  Epperstone,  where  I reside.  The 
parish  contains  2,323  acres,  and  was  inclosed  in 
1768.  It  is  a typical  example  of  a large  number 
of  parishes  in  the  Midland  counties.  The  village 
stands  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  parish, 
surrounded  by  small  homesteads ; the  meadows 
by  the  village  stream  ; the  arable  fields,  throe  in 
number,  in  which  every  owner  had  one  or  more 
plots,  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  parish. 
'The  commons  for  pasturage  were  distant  from 
the  village,  and  the  woodlands,  affording  pas- 
turage, fuel,  and  wood  for  repairs,  were  on  the 
boundary  of  the  parish. 

The  allotments  in  the  arable  fields  do  not 
average  half  an  acre  each,  and  a single  farm, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  rest,  contained 
70  acres  in  146  plots.  The  arable  fields  were 
held  in  severalty  till  the  crops  were  carried,  and 
were  then  subject  to  common  right.  The  mea- 


dows were  held  in  severalty  till  the  hay  was  cut, 
and  was  then  open  to  common  right.  The 
common  pasture  was  common  all  the  year,  and 
here  the  cows  of  the  parish  were  milked,  more 
than  a mile  from  the  homesteads,  along  a road 
which,  in  my  time,  was  not  passable  for  horses 
or  carriages  in  winter,  and  not  very  commodious 
in  summer.  The  milkmaids  of  that  day  carried 
along  the  road  the  produce  of  the  cows,  in  pails, 
upon  thoir  heads,  a practice  which  deserves 
notice  in  connexion  with  the  habits  and  condi. 
tion  of  the  same  class  in  these  days,  who  now 
think  it  degradation,  and  generally  decline  to 
milk  cows  anywhere.  No  buildings  could  be 
erected  on  any  part  of  the  parish,  except  in  the 
vill  age  homesteads,  on  account  of  common  right ; 
all  the  produce  had  to  be  carted  along  un- 
metalled roads ; all  the  men  and  horses,  in 
carrying  on  their  daily  labour,  had  to  pass  great 
distances  to  and  from  the  land.  No  turnips 
could  be  grown  upon  the  arable  fields  for  winter 
food ; no  artificial  grass  for  pasturage.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  if  these  conditions  existed 
, now,  a considerable  part  of  the  parish  would 
yield  very  little  rent,  and  others  be  scarcely 
worth  cultivation. 

The  same  parish  is  now  occupied  in  nine  farms 
in  consolidated  areas,  with  houses  and  premises 
in  central  positions,  yielding  an  average  rent  of 
333.  per  acre,  and  a produce  at  least  fourfold 
greater  than  it  could  have  done  prior  to  inclosure. 

I am  carrying  this  description  further  than  is 
proper  for  the  proportion  of  an  example  5 but, 
before  leaving  it,  I wish  to  draw  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  parish  prior  to  inclosure,  because 
it  gives  the  nearest  glimpse  I hope  we  are  ever 
likely  to  see  of  Communism.  For  though  history 
repeats  itself,  and  there  are,  even  now,  persons 
who  think  something  like  Commnnism  might  be 
tried,  it  is  clear  our  ancestors  were  of  a different 
opinion. 

Those  who  will  look  carefully  to  the  condition 
of  our  common  fields  will  see  indications  of  a 
continued  struggle  against  Commnniam,  when 
it  was  possible,  and  that  the  principle  that  every 
man  will  work  best  when  he  works  for  himself 
was  not  absent  from  the  minds  of  the  land- 
owners of  those  days. 

The  arable  fields  were  not  common  while  the 
crop  was  growing ; the  crop  would  depend  upon 
the  manure  and  labour  applied;  therefore,  the 
corn  crop  was  not  common,  hat  only  the  stubble 
and  weeds,  which,  on  each  plot,  would  not  differ 
much  in  value.  So,  again,  the  meadows  were 
not  common  till  the  hay-crop  was  carried.  The 
hay-crop  woulddepend  upon  the  manure  applied ; 
so  the  hay-orop  was  not  common ; but  the 
after-growth,  the  value  of  which  on  each  plot 
would  vary  little,  was  common.  Again,  the 
common  pasture,  upon  which  no  manure  or 
labour  was  applied,  was  common,  because  the 
number  of  cattle  pasturing  upon  the  com- 
mon  being  known  and  limited,  a pasturage 
in  common  gave  to  each  an  equal  share. 
So  little  were  the  owners  disposed  to  give 
up  to  common  use  what  could  be  held  in 
severalty,  that  the  contrivance  of  the  lot  meadow 
and  shifting  severalties,  by  which  each  owner 
held  a plot  in  turn,  was  probably  intended  to 
secure  to  each  owner  in  rotation  every  part  of 
the  field ; so  that  if  one  part  should  he  better 
than  another,  he  should  enjoy  it  himself  in  his 
turn,  and  not  submit  to  its  being  treated  in 
common. 

I find  that  in  this  neighbourhood  more  than 
40,000  acres  were  inclosed  between  1765  and 
1795  ; the  rights  of  common  and  usages  of  cul- 
ture were  in  every  case  the  same. 

Considering  the  prejudice  which  has  lately 
been  excited  in  the  public  mind  with  reference 
to  inclosure,  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  none 
of  the  cases  I have  mentioned,  nor  in  any  other 
oases  of  rural  inclosure  with  which  I have  been 
connected,  have  I ever  known  a case  where  a 
right  of  common  belonged  to  any  person  who 
was  not  an  owner  of  house  or  land  in  the  parish. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a right  to  turn  on  a 
cow  or  pig,  or  even  a goose,  except  in  connexion 
with  land,  and  for  all  such  rights  every  owner, 
however  small,  was  fully  compensated,  and  com- 
pensated by  an  allotment  in  the  land  itself.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  voluntary,  not  enforced  by  the 
Legislature,  but  sought  for  by  the  landowners, 
and  that  they  themselves  selected  the  commis- 
sioners who  were  to  decide  npon  their  claims. 

It  has,  however,  been  stated,  that  millions  of 
acres  of  waste  land  have  been  inclosed,  upon 
which  the  poor  had  rights  that  were  never  com- 
pensated, and  of  which  they  have  been  defrauded. 
■We,  who  have  to  deal  with  inclosures,  know  that 


it  is  a pure  fiction,  that  such  a thing  was  impos 
sible,  and  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  truth. 

There  can  surely  be  no  greater  responsibility 
than  is  incurred  by  persons  who,  at  any  time, 
and  particularly  in  a time  of  unusual  excite- 
ment, make  statements  of  this  kind  which  can- 
not be  verified. 

Considering  the  many  and  undoubted  benefits 
which  the  inclosure  of  commons  and  open  fields 
has  conferred  upon  the  oonntry, — benefits  so 
unquestionable  that  they  are  acknowledged  by 
every  person  conversant  with  the  subject, — it  is 
remarkable  how  easily  a prejudice  can  be  created 
when  arguments  are  tinctured  (perhaps  uncon- 
sciously) by  personal  interests  or  political  views. 

A case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  my  own  county 
with  reference  to  the  inclosure  of  the  commons 
and  commonable  lands  surroonding  the  town  of 
Nottingham.  The  opposition  to  inclosure  was 
so  persistent  that  it  succeeded  in  delaying  the 
inclosure  for  more  than  half  a century  after  the 
increasing  population  of  the  town  urgently  re- 
quired increased  building  space.  The  common 
lands,  about  1,100  acres  in  extent,  surrounding 
the  town,  extension  of  bnilding  had  become  im- 
possible.  The  pressure  of  the  population  was 
so  dense  that  in  part  of  the  town  500  to  600 
persons  lived  upon  an  acre  of  ground.  The 
freemen  of  Nottingham  claimed  the  rights  of 
pasturage  during  portions  of  the  year,  and 
the  land-owners  held  considerable  portions  in 
severalty  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  free- 
men were  a numerous  body,  and,  being  voters, 
exercised  considerable  influence  at  elections. 
It  was  their  firm  conviction  that  their  interests 
would  be  injured  by  inclosure,  and  it  answered 
the  purpose  of  others  to  agree  and  confirm  them 
in  that  belief.  The  value  of  the  freemen’s 
rights  of  pasturage  was  not  worth  more  than 
150Z.  a year,  and  the  land  itself,  while  subject 
to  those  rights,  was  not  worth  to  the  land- 
owners  more  than  lOOZ.  per  acre. 

After  many  attempts  at  inclosure  had  been 
made  and  failed,  Mr.  Hawksley  made  a report 
to  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  which 
attracted  much  attention,  and  created  a strong 
public  feeling  in  favour  of  inclosure.  The  land- 
owners  sqcceeded  in  obtaining  a Bill  for  inclosure, 
and,  in  1851,  the  allotments  were  made  free 
from  all  common  rights.  The  result,  after  twenty- 
three  years,  is  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
land  has  been  covered  with  houses  and  manu- 
factories. 

The  land,  before  inclosnre,  worth  only  lOOZ. 
per  acre,  has  been  sold  by  the  yard  at  prices 
varying  from  28.  to  IZ.,  and,  probably,  averaging 
63.  peryard.  The  freemen,  whose  income  from 
the  pasturage  was  not  more  than  150Z.  per  year, 
had  an  estate  allotted  them  after  inclosure  which 
now  produces  3,700Z.  a year,  and  as  great  part 
of  this  is  from  leasehold  ground-rents,  it  will,  in 
future,  be  much  greater.  The  town  of  Netting- 
ham  received  allotments  for  an  arboretum,  for 
public  walks,  recreation  and  cricket  grounds,  of 
over  100  acres,  and  the  general  benefit  to  the 
town  in  health  and  wealth  is  hardly  calculable. 
Yet  popular  prejudice,  encouraged  by  political 
partisans,  delayed  this  beneficent  work  for  many 
years;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  prejudices 
equally  unfounded,  and  views  equally  mistaken, 
are  now  prejudicing  the  public  mind  against  in- 
closures  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  con- 
duce to  both  private  and  public  advantage. 

Following  the  great  inolosures  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, which  changed  the  whole  state  of  agricnl- 
ture,  and  gave  to  it  a new  life,  came  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  farming  on  an  economical  basis. 
Houses  and  buildings  which  before  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  land,  could  be  erected  in  the 
centres  of  consolidated  and  enlarged  holdings,  the 
cultivation  of  roots  and  rotation  of  crops  freed 
from  restriction,  and  the  land  adapted  for  the 
use  of  improved  implements  and  machinery, 
which,  prior  to  inclosure,  were  of  little  avail. 

The  outlay  upon  these  works  was  very  great ; 
but  property  being  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
wealthy  owners,  it  conld  be  provided  ; and  the 
introduction  of  turnips  was,  of  itself,  an  important 
event.  These  roots,  cultivated  anciently  in 
Holland,  were  introduced  into  England,  with 
great  success  by  Lord  Townsend,  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  They  have  since  become  the  basis 
npon  which  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  stock 
are  founded,  and  have  given  fertility  and  value 
to  all  the  light  soils  of  the  country. 

I attribute  the  great  development  of  English 
agrionltore  in  recent  times,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  existence  of  large  estates.  These,  as  a rule, 
present  the  best  examples  of  management,  and 
have  generally  led  the  way  in  all  improvements. 

What  is  greatly  needed  is  a full  and  impartial 
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history  of  the  land.  There  is  the  most  absolute 
ignorance  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Mill,  and,  follow- 
ing him,  many  others,  hare  asserted  that  the 
nnmberof  landowners  in  England  does  not  exceed 
30,000.  This,  however,  has  been  discovered  to 
be  an  error,  and  is  a singular  instance  of  the 
careless  reding  of  statistics  even  by  distin- 
guished writers,  and  of  elaborate  arguments  based 
on  mere  delusions. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  1850,  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  it  was 
reckoned  that  there  were  250,000  landed  pro- 
prietors;  and,  considering  the  gross  misconcep- 
tions, prejudices,  and  misrepresentations  which 
are  widely  diffused  and  credited  by  intelligent 
people,  with  reference  to  land,  and  its  supposed 
concentration  in  the  hands  of  a small  class,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  facts  should  be  authori- 
tatively ascertained. 

Another  point  on  which  much  has  been  said 
is  the  alleged  monopoly  in  land.  Now  this  is  a 
question  which  appeals  at  once  to  our  own  experi- 
ence ; and  it  has  always  been  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  me  that,  in  the  face  of  facts  patent  to 
everybody,  and  published  in  every  day’s  news- 
papers, such  assertions  can  be  made.  The 
advertisements  of  estates  for  sale,  in  a single 
copy  of  the  Times,  are  a sufficient  refutation. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  no  fixed  commodity 
more  constantly  and  widely  dealt  in  than  land : 
that  the  supply  in  the  market  is  generally  ade- 
quate to  the  demand,  and  oftentimes  more  so; 
and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  any  person  pur- 
chasing land  in  almost  any  quantity,  and  almost 
anywhere.  If  an  artizan  wishes  a plot  for  his 
own  residence,  or  for  the  investment  of  his 
savings,  he  can  have  it.  In  the  vicinity  of  onr 
great  towns,  land  is  being  sub-divided  and  sold 
to  thousands  of  working  men  for  these  purposes. 
The  misconception  is  hardly  less  in  respect  to  the 
suppo.sed  increase  of  large  properties. 

So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  land  has  been  purchased  by  persons 
who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  trade ; and  the 
land  so  purchased  is  either  an  abstraction  from 
an  old  estate,  or  the  new  purchaser  has  simply 
displaced  the  ancient  owner. 

With  the  sale  and  purchase  of  land  which  is 
constantly  going  on,  and  which  is  almost  the 
special  business  of  our  lives,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  cry  of  “ Free 
Land,”  when  every  mania  free  to  buy  what  land 
he  pleases,  free  to  occupy  or  let  it,  free  to  sell  it 
while  he  lives  or  devise  it  at  bis  death  ; it  would 
seem  that  freedom  can  hardly  be  more  com- 
plete : happily  our  institutions  have  assured  to 
us  this  freedom ; but  tbe  statements  of  those 
who  advocate  change  seem  to  indicate  a desire 
to  restrain  rather  than  to  enlarge  our  liberty  of 
action. 

The  system  of  large  or  small  farms  is  one  of 
those  economical  questions  which  will  adiust 
itself  by  giving  both  a fair  field.  Both  are  good 
in  their  proper  places,  and  under  proper  condi- 
tions. In  all  dairying  and  pastural  districts, 
where  the  principal  labour  is  manual  and 
domestic,  where  machinery  and  large  capital  give 
lees  advantage,  small  farming  does,  and  probably 
will,  hold  its  place,  and  in  suitable  situations,  in 
the  vicinity  of  largo  towns,  where  land  is  culti- 
vated partly  for  garden  produce  and  partly  for 
the  supply  of  dairy  produce,  small  mixed  farms 
of  arable  and  pasture  may  and  do  succeed  ; but, 
in  the  cultivation  of  arable  lands,  large  capital, 
steam  power,  improved  machines,  and  more 
intelligent  direction,  are  advantages  against 
which  the  small  farmer  cannot  compete. 

Those  who  urge  the  creation  of  small  owner- 
ships in  land  and  small  peasant  farms,' should 
remember  that  they  recommend  nothing  new, 
but  a return,  to  a great  extent,  to  a system 
which  has  been  tried  and  failed;  and  to  invoke, 
as  some  propose,  tbe  action  of  tbe  Legislature, 
is  merely  to  repeat  the  errors  of  the  past,  and 
disregard  the  teachings  of  experience.  In  times 
long  past,  Parliament  assumed  the  powers  of 
fixing  wages,  of  prescribing  how  much  land 
should  be  attached  to  each  cottage,  and  restrain- 
ing owners  from  converting  arable  land  into 
pasture.  These  attempts  failed  in  their  object, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  country  outgrew  such 
illusions.  In  later  times  the  Legislature  has 
been  appealed  to,  not  to  direct  or  restrain  free- 
dom of  action  in  dealing  with  laud,  but  to  remove 
hindrances  to  the  full  development  of  its 
resources,  and,  in  this  direction,  it  has  conferred 
tbe  greatest  benefits.  The  inclosure  of  commons, 
the  commutation  of  tithes,  and  the  power  of 
charging  limited  estates  with  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary improvements,  are  the  fruitful  results. 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  in  the  discussion  which  i 


followed,  very  properly  pointed  out  that  there 
were  two  sides  to  the  questions  which  had  been 
discussed  by  the  president. 


ST.  MAKT’S  CATHEDRAL,  EDINBURGH. 

In  our  volume  for  1873,  full  particulars  are 
given  of  tbe  competition  under  which  the  design 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  for  the  proposed  cathedral 
in  Edinburgh  was  chosen  ; and  there,  too,  will 
bo  found  the  architect’s  own  statement  of  the 
principles  which  had  guided  him  in  making  the 
design,  and  an  exterior  and  interior  view  of  it.* 
Since  the  decision  of  the  trustees,  very  important 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  design.  The 
nave  of  the  cathedral  has  been  lengthened  by 
one  bay,  and  two  western  towers  have  been 
added.  We  now  give  a view  of  the  building  as 
determined  on,  and  now  in  progress,  and  will 
add  a complete  plan  in  an  ensuing  Number. 
As  finally  arranged,  tbe  plan  consists  of  a 
choir,  with  north  and  south  aisles ; transepts, 
with  east  and  west  aisles;  nave,  with  north  and 
south  aisles ; a spire  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts;  and  two  western  towers.  To  the 
north  of  the  north  chaucel  aisle  is  the  library, 
an  apartment  measuring  30  ft.  by  19  ft.  6 in.; 
and  from  the  east  bay  of  this  aisle  a vaulted 
passage  leads  to  the  chapter -house,  which  is  30  ft. 
square,  but  cleverly  worked  into  an  octagon  at 
; the  roof.  The  choir  measures  60  ft.  9 in.  long, 
and  29  ft.  broad  ; the  aisles,  16  fc.  broad,  and  is 
divided  into  four  bays.  The  transepts  measnro 
35  ft.  4 in.  long,  and  30  ft.  9 in.  broad ; the 
aisles,  13  ft.  7^  in.  broad.  These  transepts  pro- 
ject one  bay  beyond  the  aisles,  an  arrangement 
chat  many  object  to  on  account  of  its  being 
unnecessary  in  a church  where  there  can  be 
only  one  altar  ; but  which  was  probably 
necessary  from  the  constructive  arrangements 
in  connexion  with  the  four  great  diagonal  but- 
tresses  of  the  central  tower,  and  one  which  will 
produce  many  charming  perspective  views.  Tbe 
nave  moasnres  114  ft.  10  in.  long,  33  ft.  9 in. 
broad,  the  aisles,  13  ft.  7 in.  broad,  and  is  divided 
into  six  bays.  The  western  towers  measure 
16  ft.  10  in.  square  inside.  The  total  length  of 
the  cathedral  externally  is  262  ft.  2^  in.  ; the 
internal  length,  238  ft.  6 in. ; and  the  breadth 
across  the  west  front  is  98  ft.  6 in.  The  choir, 
all  the  aisles,  and  the  central  crossing  and 
chapter-house,  are  vaulted  in  stone,  and  the 
nave  in  wood.  The  height  from  the  floor  of  the 
choir  to  the  key  of  the  vaulting  is  58  ft. ; from 
the  floor  to  the  crown  of  the  vault  of  the  centre 
crossing  is  66  ft. ; and  from  the  floor  of  tbe 
nave  to  the  apex  of  the  vaulting  is  71  ft.  The 
height  from  tbe  ground  to  the  top  of  the  central 
spire,  excluding  the  finial,  is  275  ft.,  and  the 
height  of  the  two  western  spires  is  209  ft.  9 in. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  these  dimen- 
sions  with  a few  of  the  Scottish  cathedrals  and 
abbey  churches.  Glasgow  is  319  ft.  long,  63  ft. 
wide,  and  225  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  central  spire. 
St.  Magnus,  at  Kirkwall,  is  226  ft.  long  and  56  ft. 
broad.  St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral,  350  ft.  long ; 
St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  Iona,  160  ft.  long ; and 
Dunfermline  Abbey  Church,  276  ft.  long. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  states  in  his  report  that  be 
has  founded  his  design  on  the  earlier  phase  of 
tbe  Early  Pointed  Architecture,  just  as  the 
Trausitional  work  is  developing  into  what  is 
generally  known  as  Early  English  ; and  this 
profession  is  borne  out  in  the  fine  design  with 
which  his  name  will  be  associated.  The  influence 
of  Holyrood  may  be  traced  in  the  choir,  and 
Jedburgh  iu  the  doors.  Tbe  three  gablets  over 
the  west  entrance,  although  not  peculiarly 
Scottish,  recal  Elgin,  Jedburgh,  and  Kelso.  The 
composition  of  the  east  window  is  also,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  somewhat  similar  to 
what  the  east  end  of  Jedburgh  must  have  been. 

The  Mediaeval  architects  of  Scotland  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  successful  in  the  construc- 
tion of  spires,  as  the  few  that  remain  are  both 
late  and  bad.  The  spires  of  the  new  cathedral 
are  not,  therefore,  baaed  on  anything  which  may 
be  called  Scottish.  The  transition  from  the  tower 
to  the  spire  is  generally  from  a square  to  an 
octagon,  and  is  that  part  of  the  structure  where 
the  peculiarity  lies.  In  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s  design 
the  transition  is  accomplished  by  means  of  tunrets 
with  pinnacles  at  each  angle,  rising,  in  the  case  of 
the  central  tower,  from  the  bottom  of  tbe  belfry, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  west  towers  from  about 
half-way  up  the  belfry  stage.  This  mode  of 
efiecting  the  transition  may  be  seen  in  the 
towers  of  Grantham,  Barnack,  and  .Sutton  St. 
Mary’s,  in  England  ; and  Coutance,  Angers,  and 
many  other  places  in  France.  The  composition 

* Vol.  iixi.,  pp.  97,  106,  165,  167,  &c. 


of  the  gable  of  the  south  transit  deserves 
especial  attention,  and  is  one  of  the  most  happily 
conceived  arrangements  that  the  exterior  pre- 
sents. The  interior  is  divided  vertically  into  the 
orthodox  divisions  of  ground-story,  triforiuro, 
and  clearstory.  It  has  been  objected  that  the 
nave  has  a defect,  the  piers  of  the  ground  story 
do  not  appear  equal  to  the  mass  above  them ; 
they  are  so  in  reality,  but  the  eye,  which  is 
more  subtle  thau  knowledge,  is  not  satisfied. 
Plain  cylindrical  and  octagonal  columns  do  not 
contrast  well,  it  is  nrged,  with  the  fully  developed 
features  seen  everywhere  else.  Doubtless  this 
has  been  done  to  reduce  the  usual  indictment 
against  pillars  as  being  obstructions  to  a mini- 
mnm,  and  tbe  architect  would  doubtless  point 
to  New  Shoreham  Church,  Sussex,  where  the 
two  are  used  ris-d-ris  in  the  choir,  a work  of  tbe 
same  style,  round  columns  on  one  side,  clustered 
on  the  other,  both  with  triforium,  clearstory,  and 
groining  complete. 

The  site  of  the  cathedral  is  on  the  vacant 
ground  at  the  west-end  of  Melville-street,  and  to 
the  south  of  East  Coates  House,  the  axis  of  the 
cathedral  coinciding  with  the  centre  line  of  Mel- 
ville-street.  It  is  intended  to  preserve  East 
Coates  House.  All  the  competitors  proposed  to 
do  this,  feeling  no  doubt  the  value  of  it  as  pro- 
viding a scale  to  the  cathedral. 

The  contract  for  the  building  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  of  Gosport  and  London,  for 
the  sum  of  87,830L  This  amount  does  not  in- 
clude the  two  western  spires  or  chapter-house, 
or  any  of  tho  furnishings  and  decorations. 


THE  APPROACHES  TO  BILLINGSGATE 
MARKET. 

With  the  improvement  of  Billingsgate  market 
itself,  already  commenced,  it  is  reasonable  that 
the  question  of  improving  the  approaches  to  the 
building  should  be  carefully  considered.  The 
existing  streets  leading  to  this  great  centre  of 
the  London  fish  trade,  though  not  by  any  means 
the  worst  specimens  of  public  thoroughfares  to 
be  found  in  London,  are  at  any  rate  among  tbe 
worst  of  those  through  which  much  traffic 
generally  passes.  The  number  of  wharfs  and 
warehouses  in  Lower  Thames-street,  and  the 
consequent  number  of  drags  and  w'agons  inces- 
santly moving  to  and  fro,  or  drawn  up  at  the 
edge  of  the  footway,  discharging  or  taking  in 
“ cargo,”  demand  a considerable  expanse  of  road- 
way,  as  well  as  of  footpaths ; yotthe  fact  is  that 
two  railway  vans  can  barely  pass  one  another  at 
a walking  pace  in  the  road,  and  it  is  impossible 
in  parts  for  two  men  to  walk  abreast  on  tbe 
“ pavement.”  Fortunately  for  foot-passengers, 
the  pace  of  the  vehicular  traffic  is  slow,  or  the 
continual'  forced  descent  into  the  roadway  of  one 
of  two  passing  pedestrians  would  prove  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  annoying.  The  filthy,  greasy, 
muddy  state  of  the  whole  street  would  hardly 
give  a foreigner  the  idea  that  it  is  a thoroughfare 
through  which  thousands  of  pounds’  worth  of 
goods  daily,  even  hourly,  pass  ; and  the  wonder 
is  that  its  “cabined,  cribbed,  confined ” space 
will  accommodate  so  much  as  it  does. 

The  Improvement  Committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  have  under  consideration  the 
advisability  of  improvingthe  street  accommoda- 
tion, and  widening  the  approaches  to  the  market, 
and  several  plans  have  been  submitted  for  the 
purpose.  One  of  those  plans  involved  the  re- 
moval of  the  Monument,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  re-erect  in  some  other  situation,  bnt  the 
popular  feeling  against  such  a proposal,  and  the 
great  cost  of  the  undertaking,  have  combined  to 
secure  its  rejection. 

An  alternative  plan  was  the  formation  of  a 
new  street  from  Monument-yard,  without  touch- 
ing the  Monument  itself,  and  Lower  Thames- 
street,  at  a point  opposite  the  market,  the  cost  of 
which  was  estimated  at  88,0001. ; and  a third 
project  was  the  widening  of  Lower  Thames- 
street  on  the  river  side,  from  the  market  to  the 
entrance  to  Adelaide  Wharf,  the  cost  of  which 
was  calculated  to  be  300,0001. 

The  former  of  these  two  alternative  plans  was 
suggested,  in  substance,  in  1862,  and  the  City 
architect  has  recently  submitted  a similar 
scheme,  which  contemplates  the  creation  of  a 
new  street,  55  ft.  wide,  in  the  same  general 
direction,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at 
525, 000^ ; while  a fourth  scheme  proposed  a 
new  street  to  start  from  Eastcheap  to  tbe  same 
place  opposite  the  market,  at  a cost  of  162,0001. 

Whichever  course  is  adopted,  the  necessity 
for  some  improvement  is  self-evident,  and  the 
most  careful  consideration  should  at  once  be 
' given  to  the  question. 


ST.  MARY'S  CATHEDRAL,  EDINBURGH. Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  Architect. 
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VAULTING. 

BOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers, held  on  Monday  evening,  November  30th, 
Mr.  George  Vulliamy,  V.P.,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  Messrs.  C. 
0.  Ellison,  John  Welshman,  John  T.  Wood 
(fellows)  j and  Messrs.  James  W.  Forge,  Edward 
J.  Martin,  O.E.,  F.  C.  Notley,  Charles  H.  Shoppee, 
Walter  L.  Spiers,  T.  J.  Street,  and  James  Weir 
(associates). 

The  Secretary  announced  with  regret  the 
deaths  of  Mr.  George  Gutch,  Mr.  Atkinson  and 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  also  that  of  Mr.  R.  W,  Bil- 
lings,  who  had  formerly  been  a member  of  the 
Institute. 

Professor  Donaldson,  referring  to  the  career  of 
Mr.  Billings  and  Mr.  Gutch,  of  whom  notes  have 
already  appeared  in  our  pages,  spoke  with  his 
usual  kind  and  hearty  eloquence  of  their  respec- 
tive merits. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a letter  of  acknow- 
ledgment from  Mr.  Street,  with  reference  to  the 
recent  presentation  of  the  gold  medal  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him  after  it  had  been  declined 
by  Mr.  Raskin. 

Several  donations  of  money  and  books  to  the 
Library  having  been  announced. 

Professor  Donaldson  took  this  opportunity  of 
calling  attention  to  the  very  valuable  collection  of 
architectural  books  now  to  be  found  in  the  library 
of  the  Institute,  and  was  of  opinion  that,  without 
doubt,  it  was  the  best  architectural  library  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  believed  that 
no  architect  need  come  there  in  despair  of  find- 
ing the  work  be  required.  Professor  Donaldson 
then  called  attention  to  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Boult  before  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  on  a recent 
occasion,  which  contained  a reference  totherela- 
tive  positions  of  architect  and  workman.  *'  So 
in  all  good  architecture,”  Mr.  Boult  said,  “those 
who  truly  help  to  act  with  honour  to  themselves, — 
the  artizan  as  well  as  the  architect, — are  great, 
and  tbo  latter  should  ever  remember  his  most 
honourable  appellation  means  nothing  more  than 
‘ chief  worker.’  ” Such  an  opinion  the  Professor 
thought  was  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
profession,  inasmuch  as  it  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  putting  architects  and  workmen  in  the 
relative  po-^itions  assigned  them  by  a writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  Ue  was  sorry  to  find  such  a 
remark  in  any  lecture,  for  it  was  not  at  all 
calculated  to  raise  the  profession  or  the  lecturer 
in  the  estimation  of  the  profession , when  he  con- 
sidered himself  merely  as  a workman. 

A discussion  then  took  place  on  Mr.  Eagle’s 
paper  on  “Vaulting,”  which  has  already  been 
fully  reported  in  the  Builder. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Q.C.,  upon  being  called 
upon  to  open  the  discusaion,  confessed  that  he 
was  taken  by  surprise.  He  had  been  asked  to 
attend  the  present  meeting,  he  thought,  because 
he  had  formerly  read  a paper  on  “Domes,”  but 
he  did  not  see  much  analogy  between  domes  and 
vaulting.  There  was  this  essential  difference : 
a dome  stood  on  a supporting  surface  all  round, 
while  a vault  rested  on  four  points  only.  He  had 
pointed  out  in  bis  paper  on  “ Domes,”  that  there 
must  be  an  essential  difference  between  vanlts 
and  domes ; but  he  would  rather,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  chairman, adjourn  his  remarks  until 
some  other  gentlemen  had  taken  part  in  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  G.  H.  West,  in  some  Mxitten  observations, 
stated  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Morris  in  wishing 
that  he  knew  more  of  Roman  vault  construction, 
for  the  little  that  he  had  seen  at  Nismes  and 
Arles  had  fiUed  him  with  extreme  admiration. 
The  buildings  in  those  two  towns  were  strongly 
imbued  with  the  Greek  spirit,  and  in  thought 
and  artistic  feeling  were  far  superior  to  many 
buildings  in  Italy.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  had  gone 
into  Central  Syria  to  discover  the  origin  nf  the 
Romanesque  buildings  of  the  South  of  France  ; 
bat  at  Nismes  and  Arles  every  point  on  which  he 
laid  stress  was  found  in  quite  as  great  perfection 
as  at  Chagga.  These  buildings  were  the  more 
important,  since  it  was  certainly  for  them  that 
ttie  architects  of  the  Cleric  or  Clngny  school 
drew  their  inspiration,  while  the  Northern  or 
He  de  France  school  owed  not  a little  to 
the  buildera  of  Clugny.  The  Romans  nsed 
two  sorts  of  vaults, — the  barrel-vault,  and  its 
derivative,  the  groined  or  intersecting  vault. 
The  Romans,  in  building  a barrel -vault  of 
masonry,  which  comparatively  they  seldom  did, 
instead  of  making  the  courses  break-joint  as  we 
did,  composed  it  of  a series  of  juxtaposed  arches, 
made  up  of  very  large  stones  of  uniform  size. 


At  each  joint  a centre  was  placed,  and  no  con- 
tinuous centering  was  necessary,  while  one 
template  would  serve  for  all  the  voussoirs. 
There  were  many  examples  of  this  vault  at 
Nismes,  Arles,  and  Pont  du  Gard,  and  the  same 
system  was  made  use  of  so  late  as  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  as  in  the  wonderful  bridge  over 
the  Rhone  at  Avignon.  Still  further  economy 
was  obtained  in  the  so-called  Baths  of  Diana  at 
Nismes,  by  separating  these  juxtaposed  arches 
by  about  their  own  width,  and  using  them  as 
centering,  to  carry  the  concentric  covering  of 
thin  slabs,  as  deseribed  by  Mr.  Eagles.  A still 
further  step  was  taken  in  the  outer  ground  floor 
gallery  of  the  amphitheatre.  Hero  there  was  a 
transverse  arch  carried  on  corbels  against  each 
pier  of  the  arcading.  These  arches  carried  a 
continuous  centering,  on  which  a rubble  barrel- 
vault  was  laid.  When  the  Romanesque  builders 
began  to  vault  the  naves  of  their  larger  churches, 
they  naturally  made  use  of  the  barrel  vault,  for 
they  found  a difficulty  in  covering  an  oblong 
space  with  an  intersecting  vault,  and  it  was  not 
always  possible  to  cut  up  the  nave  into  square 
compartments.  Besides,  all  these  early  vaults 
were  meant  to  support  the  tiles  without  any 
wooden  roof,  and  the  barrel-vault  was  therefore 
indispensable.  This  was  constructed  by  means 
of  a permanent  centering  of  transverse  arches, 
like  that  at  Nismes,  while  the  aisles  were  covered 
by  a series  of  wagon-vaults,  perpendicular  to  the 
nave,  and  concentrio  with  the  pier  aisles.  Those 
perpendicular  barrel-vaults  thus  formed  a con- 
tinuous buttress  against  the  central  vault.  This 
system,  which  existed  at  Limoges,  and  was 
common  in  Poiton,  had  several  inconveniences. 
The  only  windows  possible  were  in  the  aisle 
walls  J the  upper  part  of  the  vault  was  in 
darkness;  and  there  was  no  triforium.  It  was 
curious,  though,  that  they  never  hit  upon  the 
system  adopted  in  the  twelfth  century  in  certain 
wooden  roofed  churches  of  Champagne,  of 
placing  a separate  roof  over  each  vault,  and  so 
getting  windows  over  the  piers  of  the  nave. 
This  system  gave  rise  to  a series  of  churches  of 
extreme  interest,  all  more  or  less  resembling  the 
Basilica  of  Maxentius  at  Rome.  The  earliest 
examples  of  them  were  Notre  Dame  des  Dames, 
at  Avignon,  and  St.  Trophime  at  Arles.  From 
them  arose  a set  of  churches,  which  they  would  do 
well  to  study  more  closely  in  England,  as  it  did  not 
seem  right  that  the  Church  of  England  should  let 
herself  be  beaten  hollow  by  the  Nonconformists 
in  the  matter  of  making  buildings  adapted  to 
her  services.  The  three-aisled  cruciform  church 
was  about  as  ill-adapted  to  their  purposes, 
especially  in  great  towns,  as  any  form  that 
could  be  invented.  In  his  (Mr.  West’s)  opinion, 
he  could  imagine  none  more  fitted  for  their  re- 
quirement  than  such  buildings  as  the  two 
churches  in  the  town  of  Carcassone,  the  Tam 
Church,  and  that  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Toulouse, 
and  lastly  and  especially  the  Cathedral  of  Albi. 
In  all  these  there  was  a wide  nave,  without 
aisles,  vaulted  generally  by  a Gothic  vault, 
and  lighted  by  rose,  windows  in  the  wall 
arches.  The  buttresses  were  brought  inside  the 
church,  and  the  space  between  them  was  con- 
verted into  chapels,  roofed,  either  as  at  Corde- 
liers, and  originally  at  Avignon  and  Arles,  by  a 
series  of  barrel-vaults  perpendicular  to  the  nave, 
or,  much  less  reasonably,  by  a Gothic  vault. 
Mr.  West  then  went  on  to  notice  how  every 
slight  modification  of  the  arches  and  the 
vaulting  led  to  alterations  throughout  the 
entire  building,  and  described  the  methods 
employed  in  filling  in,  observing  that  Gothic 
architecture  was  the  result  of  the  closest  pos- 
sible reasoning.  The  Medimval  architects  were 
anxious  to  build  like  the  Romans,  but  did 
not  content  themselves  with  merely  copying 
the  outward  form  of  their  buildings.  They  con- 
sidered that  if  in  Roman  vaults  a skeleton  was 
needed  to  carry  the  outward  form,  it  was  right 
that  this  skeleton  should  be  shown,  and  that 
every  member  should  tell  its  own  tale, — that 
form  and  structure  should  go  hand  in  hand, — and 
if  one  had  to  give  way,  it  must  be  the  former, 
and  nob  the  latter.  By  following  out  this  prin- 
ciple, instead  of  keeping  the  form,  in  the  Roman 
vault,  regardless  of  the  result  to  which  they 
were  tending,  they  ended  by  creating  the  most 
complete  system  of  architecture  which  the 
world  had  seen,  and  one  whose  beauty  no  one 
would  deny.  For  the  last  300  years  they  had 
been  copying  outside  form,  and  every  style  in 
turn,  and  they  might  go  on  for  ever  copying  and 
commenting  upon  Roman  and  Greek,  Gothic  and 
Queen  Anne,  without  producing  a true  architec- 
ture. True  architecture  was  that  which  was 
true  to  ire  programme  and  true  to  its  means, — 


which  exactly,  scrupulously,  and  economically 
fulfilled  the  conditions  imposed  by  a want, 
and  employed  its  materials  without  waste, 
according  to  their  qualities  and  their  pro- 
perties. That  which  was  considered  the  all- 
important  question,  the  form,  was  but  a secondary 
consideration,  certain  to  be  satisfactorily  fulfilled 
by  adherence  to  the  ruling  principle.  Mr.  West 
could  not  help  thinking  that  if  Ictinus  and 
Agrippa  and  Robert  de  Coucy  could  come  back 
upon  earth,  they  would  each  claim  as  Greek,  or 
Roman,  or  Gothic,  not  the  Walhalla  or  St. 
George’s  Hall,  not  St.  Peter’s  at  Romo,  nor  the 
colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  nor  any  of  the  fore- 
most modern  Gothic  buildings,  however  beautiful 
they  might  be,  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  faults 
and  possible  lack  of  beauty,  such  buildings  as 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Albert  Hall,  the  roof 
of  St.  Pancraa  Station,  and  the  dome  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition,  Menieris  chocolate  manu- 
factory at  Noisy,  and  the  parish  church  of 
Rambonillet.  The  architecture  of  a people 
ought  to  be  the  expression  of  its  daily  life  and 
wants,  and  homogeneons  in  all  its  parts.  Such 
was  Gothic  architecture;  but  could  the  same  be 
said  of  theirs  ? 

Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  (in  a communication 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake)  said 
that  he  felt  very  much  honoured  at  being  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion;  but  his  engage- 
ments precluded  him  from  attending  in  person. 
He  wished,  however,  to  offer  a few  remarks  in 
writing,  which  he  would  have  made  if  he  had 
been  present.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
introduction  of  vaulting  in  the  churches  of  the 
Middle  Ages  affected  their  design  ; but  this  was 
not  so  much  the  case  in  those  times  and  in  those 
countries  where  the  simplest  and  the  earliest 
forms  of  vaulting  were  prevalent,  such,  for 
instance,  as  in  Belgium,  where  the  cross-vault 
was  very  often  employed.  There  was,  however, 
one  device  of  those  builders,  which  was  very 
well  worthy  of  notice,  before  he  passed  on  to 
consider  anything  else.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  south  of  France  barrel-vaults,  whether 
circular  or  pointed,  were  generally  erected  in  the 
larger  churches.  In  the  case  of  these  larger 
churches  it  was  not  uncommon  to  support  the 
wall  on  which  the  main  vault  rested  by  throwing 
lialf  the  weight,  as  it  were,  on  a semioyliadrical 
barrel  to  the  base  of  the  wall.  They  had  in 
this  device  the  actual  or  probable  realisation  of 
the  flying  buttress,  which  became  the  detailed 
form  and  chief  support  of  vaults  at  a later 
period.  One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of 
the  kind  was  to  be  seen  in  a remarkable  church 
at  Toulouse,  probably  erected  about  1090.  The 
vault  became  not  only  the  fireproof  covering 
of  the  building,  but  the  chief  principleof  the  whole 
design,  and  from  this  time  the  architects  of  the 
period  thought  of  designing  downwards  instead 
of  upwards.  They  began  their  design  by 
first  laying  out  their  main  vault.  They  next 
designed  the  arches  to  carry  these  vaults,  and 
the  mouldings  with  which  the  whole  was  to  be 
girded.  They,  lastly,  decided  on  the  form  of 
the  piers,  so  that  instead  of  beginning  to  arrange 
on  the  ground  plan  and  cover  it  with  a building, 
they  did  the  opposite.  He  was  confirmed  in  this 
impression  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  if  the 
plan  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  cathe- 
drals, as  presented  by  a horizontal  section  of  the 
walls,  had  been  laid  down  on  paper,  it  would  be 
found  that  it  presented  almost  invariably  the 
true  form  of  the  Latin  cross.  A capital  speci- 
men of  the  longitudinal  barrel-vault  might  be 
seen  in  the  White  Tower  Chapel  of  the  Tower  of 
London.  The  quadripartite  vault  might  bo  seen 
in  Peterborough  Cathedral.  The  pointed  arches 
in  the  construction  of  vaulting,  and  the  causes 
of  its  early  appearance  there,  as  well  as  in  other 
arches,  had  been  so  frequently  illnstraied  by  him 
that  they  required  no  further  comment  at  this 
time.  The  more  frequent  adoption  of  this 
beautiful  mode  of  constructing  a church  was 
more  desirable  than  the  gaudy  decoration  of 
walls  and  fittings.  As  an  encouragemeut  to  those 
who  might  agree  with  him  in  this  matter,  he 
might  mention  that  every  means  existed  of 
acquainting  themselves  with  its  cost.  The  use 
of  hollow  fireclay  bricks  might  be  so  introduced 
as  to  render  unnecessary  the  use  of  flying 
buttresses.  It  might  also  contribute  to  archi- 
tectural effect. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  was  glad  to  hear  two 
at  least  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  remarks  referred  to, 
the  one  with  reference  to  using  the  beautiful 
designs  or  contrivances  of  vaulting  in  preference 
to  the  many  gaudy  attempts  that  they  saw 
around  them,  and  beard  of  for  decorating  build- 
ings iu  other  ways.  As  to  the  use  of  hollow  bricks. 
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they  were  employed  by  Professor  Cockerell 
in  the  yanlt  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Library  long  ago,  although  not  in  the  most 
scientific  manner.  As  to  barrel-vaults,  they 
could  not  stand  unless  upon  an  enormously 
thick  wall.  Mr.  Eagles  had  denounced  fan. 
vaulting  as  debased,  because  the  multitudinous 
ribs  did  not  serve  any  constructional  purpose. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  ribs 
were  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ribs  in  the 
earlier  vaults,  and  that  the  vault  to  which 
they  were  attached  was  a perfect  construction. 
They  might  make  any  kind  of  arch  with  unde- 
corative  features,  but, mechanically  speaking, that 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  simplest  way  of  looking 
at  the  principles  of  vaulting.  The  vault  was  a 
perfect  good  construction,  without  ribs,  though 
he  was  not  an  admirer  of  the  latter  as  much'  as 
that  of  Middle  Gothic,  yet  he  did  not  think  it  at 
all  fair  to  run  down  that  which  was  the  only 
genuine  characteristic  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 
Perhaps  he  might  add,  too,  that  “Perpendicular” 
men  were  the  greatest  tower  architects.  As  to 
fan.vaulting,  he  really  considered  it  a distinct 
and  original  feature,  and  as  they  talked  a 
great  deal  about  arching  in  architecture,  let 
them  give  the  poor  Perpendicular  the  credit  it 
deserved. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  congregational 
churches,  if  it  were  true  that  the  prevailing  type 
of  church  was  so  unsuitable  to  modern  require, 
ments,  it  was  strange  that  the  Dissenters  were 
everywhere  building  aisled  and  clearstoried 
edifices,  so  that  one  hardly  knew  a chapel  from 
a church  now.  Referring  to  the  article  in  the 
Qriarterly  Review,  which  had  been  mentioned, 
Sir  Edmund  said  that  he  was  not  given  to 
praising  architects,  but  he  had  read  the  article 
in  question,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  man  who 
had  written  it  never  bad  designed  anything.  He 
(the  speaker)  had  designed  a great  many  things 
in  his  time,  and  designed  them  possibly  very  ill ; 
but  he  would  be  very  sorry  indeed,  he  said  in 
conclusion,  to  leave  that  part  of  the  work  to  the 
very  best  workman  he  ever  saw  yet. 

Mr,  Chancellor  was  pleased  to  hear  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  speak  in  defence  of  “poor 
Perpendicular”  with  regard  to  fan.vaulting, 
because  the  author  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Eagles, 
was  very  sweeping  with  regard  to  this  subject. 
After  referring  in  detail  to  several  specimens  of 
thirteenth-century  work  in  this  respect,  he  went 
on  to  say  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  a vault  could 
be  constructed  with  no  flying  buttresses  at  all, 
this  could  not  be  called  a costly  way  of  doing  the 
work.  As  to  tracery  in  it,  that  did  not  seem  an 
essential  part  of  the  work  at  all. 

Mr.  Brewer  was  of  opinion  that  the  ribs  in 
vaulting  were  not  constructional,  and  in  quoting 
instances,  he  referred  to  a chnrch  in  a town  of 
Brittany,  and  another  in  the  Abbey  at  Netley. 
’I'hey  seemed  in  the  state  that  all  the  ribs  had 
actually  tumbled  out,  and  the  vaulting  still 
existed  whole  and  entire.  He  thought  that  this 
went,  to  a certain  extent,  to  prove  that,  even  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  ribs  were  simply  orna- 
mental features,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  they 
did  not  support  the  roof,  or  act  as  centres.  Re- 
ferring to  one  or  two  specimens  of  peculiar 
vaulting,  which  he,  the  speaker,  had  met  with, 
he  said  they  proved  that  the  riba  were  really 
an  ornamental  feature,  and  certainly  not  in 
many  cases  an  attractive  feature.  All  the  ex- 
amples  he  had  seen  went  to  prove  that  the  rib 
in  point  of  fact  was  by  no  means  of  structural 
necessity,  but  was  used  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  accentuating  the  angles  of  vaulting. 

Mr.  Edward  Hall  was  of  opinion  that  the 
ribs  must  necessarily  be  of  a constructive 
character. 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  the  real  question 
raised  in  the  discussion  was  whether  in  vaulting 
they  had  a mode  of  construction  which  was 
capable  of  being  revived  to  any  advantage  in  the 
present  day,  and  whether  it  was  likely  to  be 
carried  to  any  greater  perfection  than  it  formerly 
displayed.  They  were  all  agreed  that  the  Medimval 
system  of  vaulting  was  as  near  perfection  as  any. 
thing  could  be,  and  that  the  system  which  was 
then  particularly  practised  was  more  creditable, 
perhaps,  to  the  ingenuity  and  to  the  skill  of  that 
school  of  designers  and  builders  than  anything 
else.  They  had  now  other  modes  of  construction 
and  other  materials  than  stone  to  deal  with,  and 
the  whole  spirit  of  scientific  construction  was 
far  in  advance  of  such  a system  of  roofing  as 
that  afforded  by  vaulting.  The  arch,  even,  had 
been  almost  totally  abandoned  by  engineers,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  science  of  vaulting 
was  now  interesting  chiefly  from  an  arcbmological 
point  of  view. 


TRANSITION  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE. 

AECHITECIUBAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members 
was  held  [on  Friday  evening,  the  14th  inst., 
Mr,  G.  H.  Birch  (president)  in  the  chair,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : 
Messrs.  R.  Healing,  J.  M.  Kennard,  H.  W.  Beale, 
T.  W.  Barker,  A.  S.  Cook,  J.  E.  Drower,  A. 
Tween,  C.  F.  Henson,  H.  H.  Francis,  and  E.  W. 
Coldwell. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  (secretary)  announced 
that  that  day  fortnight  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  who 
accompanied  the  members  on  their  autumnal 
tour  to  France  last  August,  would  deliver  hia 
lecture  with  regard  to  the  excursion.  As  it  was 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  a large  gather- 
ing, and  a great  many  drawings  and  diagrams 
' would  he  exhibited,  the  meeting  would  take 
place  at  some  other  rooms,  which  would  be 
advertised  in  the  Builder. 

Mr.  A.  Payne  then  read  a paper  on  “ Periods 
of  Transition  in  Architectural  Style.”  He  com- 
menced  by  stating  that  be  wished  to  treat  the 
subject  in  a general  and  historic  sense  ; to  con- 
sider  what  influence  the  great  intellectual  and 
moral  changes  which  have  transformed  the  face 
of  the  world  in  their  era  had  had  on  the  art  of 
architecture,  and  their  reference  to  the  archi- 
tectural , phenomena  of  their  own  times.  The 
question  of  style  in  architecture  occupied  an 
entirely  different  position  in  the  present  day  from 
what  it  had  ever  occupied  before.  In  the  present 
day,  in  almost  every  city  in  Europe,  they  might 
find  a street  which  had  perhaps  a Gothic  Church, 
a Greek  public  building,  a Renaissance  mansion, 
a Byzantine  synagogue,  and  nineteenth-century 
shops,  within  the  space  of  a few  yards.  Now, 
antiquity  showed  them  that  an  ancient  Egyptian 
built  in  Egyptian,  a Greek  in  Greek,  a Gothic 
builder  in  Gothic.  Why  was  it,  he  asked,  that 
we  did  not  always  build  in  the  style  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  what  was  the  style  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ? Why  did  the  Romans 
adopt  Greek  architecture  ? Why  was  it  aban- 
doned by  degrees  from  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury ? What  caused  so-called  Gothic  architecture 
to  arise  ? Why  did  it  come  to  a sudden  stop  in 
the  sixteenth  century  ? Why  was  it  revived  in 
the  nineteenth  ? Where  were  they  in  architec- 
ture, and  where  were  they  going  to?  These 
were  some  of  the  momentons  questions  to  which 
be  wished  to  invite  their  attention  that  night. 
The  theory  that  he  ventured  to  bring  forward 
to  account  for  the  changes  was  this : — Wherever 
they  found  a great  intellectual  development 
amongst  mankind, — sneh  a development,  for 
instance,  as  was  produced  by  a new  birth  of 
religious  ideas, — there  they  would  find  growing 
up  a new  style  of  architecture,  and  a new 
civilisation.  He  proposed  applying  this 
theory  to  the  history  of  the  world  from 
the  time  of  Greece,  and  to  see  how  it 
was  borne  out  by  facts.  The  palmy  days 
of  classic  art  might  be  said  to  have  been 
the  heroic  days  of  Greece.  The  Greek  possessed 
a religion  of  which  a writer  had  said,  that  “ the 
life  of  the  Deity  was  blended  with  ell  that  existed 
in  nature,  and  found  its  consummation  in  man.” 
Every  facnlty  of  man  seemed  by  them  to  be 
educated  and  carried  to  the  very  highest  degree 
of  cultnre.  Their  philosophy,  literature,  and 
' poetry  had  been  the  admiration  and  pattern  of 
succeeding  ages  j and  in  nothing  did  they  achieve 
greater  triumphs  than  in  the  arts  of  sculpture 
and  architecture.  From  Greece  a few  centuries 
took  them  to  another  and  equally  extraordinary 
development  of  classic  civilisation — that  of  Rome, 
a kindred  nation,  springing  from  the  samegeneric 
race,  and  with  the  same  religion  and  the  same 
architecture,  but  of  a very  different  character. 
The  ancient  Roman  despised  learning  and  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  was  content  to  borrow  his 
literature  and  his  arts  from  the  Greek.  He  was 
a man  of  action,  and  took  “material  power”  for 
his  watchword.  Now,  could  they  not  see  this 
character  exactly  typified  in  the  works  left 
behind  by  this  great  people  in  the  face  that  they 
had  no  distinct  architecture  of  their  own,  but 
only  borrowed  and  debased  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  that  all  their  best  works  were  done  by  Greek 
artists.  Coming  to  the  dark  ages,  and  the  decline 
of  Rome,  even  a superficial  glance  at  the  writers 
of  those  times  would  show  that,  along  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  imperial  power,  intellectual 
and  religious  ideas  were  in  a state  of  confusion 
that  amounted  to  chaos.  A spirit  of  practical 
research  and  sceptical  criticism  had  been  abroad 
and  undermined,  amongst  the  people  the  faith 
of  their  forefathers.  As  one  generation  waxed 
old  and  feeble,  another,  strong  and  vigorous,  with 


new  ideas  and  fresh  aspirations,  rose  to  take  its 
place.  So  was  it  also  in  art  and  intellectual 
development.  One  religion  or  civilisation  had 
no  sooner  become  perverted,  or  unsnited  to  the 
age,  than  a new  form  or  development  of  truth 
was  found  gradually  leavening  the  world,  in- 
spiring the  minds  of  men,  and  spreading  far  and 
wide  its  life-giving  stream.  The  great  and  ever- 
rising  power  was  the  Christian  religion,  warming 
men’s  hearts  with  a higher  virtue  and  self-denial 
than  was  ever  possessed  by  the  ancient  Roman, 
and  a more  poetic  imagery  than  was  ever  known 
to  the  ancient  Greek.  The  best  work  he  knew 
on  Early  Christian  architecture  was  that  of 
Count  Vogue.  They  must  all  have  been  as- 
tonished, on  first  looking  through  its  pages,  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  changes  introduced  in  the 
architecture  of  buildings  erected  for  Christian 
use  as  early  as  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
and  how  plainly  those  changes  foreshadowed  the 
sahsequenb  Medieeval  developments.  At  this 
time  the  West  of  Europe  was  overrun  by  hordes 
of  barbarians.  Rome  was  in  ruins.  The  seat  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  chief  city  of  the 
world  was  Constantinople,  so  that  they  might 
well  expect  to  find  in  it,  as  was  the  case,  the 
links  of  the  chain  which  united  classic  and 
Christian  art.  After  considering  what  were  the 
causes  which  led  to  these  seeds  springing  up 
in  the  East  being  transplanted  to  the  West  of 
Europe  about  the  tenth  and  elventh  century, 
and  there  producing  such  a plentiful  harvest  in 
the  Middle  Ages  when  completely  freed  from  their 
classic  progenitors,  he  went  on  to  say  that  they 
could  at  this  period,  from  existing  buildings, 
trace  the  stream  of  architectnre  as  it  flowed 
along  the  most  used  routes  from  Syria.  They 
noted  the  Byzantine  stream,  running  from  Syria 
and  Constantinople,  planting  a cathedral  at 
Athens,  and  the  magnificent  Church  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  besides  other  minor  churches. 
Italy  seemed  to  catch  the  contagion,  and  to  wake 
from  her  lethargy,  and  the  Romanesque  style  in 
its  more  mature  form  arose,  in  which  they  saw 
a strong  blending  of  the  Syrian,  and  Eastern,  and 
classic  elements.  After  tracing  this  stream  of 
style,  running  through  the  heart  of  Europe, 
nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
down  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  South  of 
Prance,  he  said  that  he  thought  that  no  country 
showed  more  completely  the  steps  from  Romano- 
Syrian  to  the  Northern  Gothic  than  the  South 
of  France.  The  dictionary  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc, 
particnlarly  under  the  article  “Architecture,” 
gives  a series  of  examples  which  formed  a com- 
plete chain  between  the  two  styles;  and,  under 
the  article  “ Construction  ” and  section  “ Vaults,” 
the  author  showed  step  by  step  how  the  changes 
took  place,  chiefly  on  account  of  problems  to  be 
solved  in  roofingover  gigantic  cathedrals  in  stone, 
when,  after  repeated  trials,  the  pointed  arch  was 
found  the  only  one  to  answer  the  purpose.  About 
the  eleventh  century,  the  new  style,  now  called 
Gothic,  had  fairly  taken  root  in  the  powerful 
nations  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  who, 
patting  their  own  individuality  into  it,  advanced 
side  by  side  in  carrying  it  to  perfection.  From 
the  eleventh  to  the  twelfth  century  might  bo 
said  to  be  the  very  brightest  period  that  had 
ever  appeared  for  architecture.  In  comparing  for 
a moment  the  buildings  erected  during  that 
period  in  their  own  land,  and  those  erected  since, 
he  would  direct  their  attention  to  the  number  of 
magnificent  cathedrals,  many  of  them  in  progress 
at  the  same  time,  all  of  consummate  art ; and  to 
the  countless  abbeys  and  monasteries.  Would  any 
age  of  the  world,  he  asked,  show  such  a variety 
of  form,  and  such  originality  and  grace  in  design  ? 
In  turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  page,  they 
found  the  following  : — In  the  religions  architec- 
ture  of  the  present  age  they  had  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  a very  noble  building,  but  with 
scarcely  a religious  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  about 
it.  The  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  page  was 
blotted  and  smeared  with  an  infinite  number  of 
tame  and  milk-and-water  copies  from  the  works 
of  their  forefathers— works  which  if  they  could 
be  beheld  by  the  architects  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  or  Westminster  Abbey  would  be 
enough  to  make  them  shiver  in  their  tombs. 
The  great  characteristic  of  modem  times  was  a 
development  of  material  and  physical  science  ; 
and  if  they  should  gauge  accurately  the  opinion 
of  the  age,  they  would  find  that  their  art  and 
mstheticB  in  general  were  pretty  playthings. 
But  it  was  not  impossible  that  this  exclusive  at- 
tention to  material  science  might  be  a sign  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  age.  They  mnst  re- 
member  that  architecture  was  not  engineering, 
nor  a material  science,  but  a fine  art,  which  was 
spmng  deep  in  the  inner  and  spiritual  part  of 
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their  nature;  but  was  this  any  reason  why  they 
should  endearour  to  go  back  again,  architectu- 
rally  speaking,  to  the  Middle  Ages  ? Vv'itnees 
how  rapidly  the  Gothic  revival  had  run  through 
all  the  changes  backwards,  from  Tudor  to  Early 
English,  and  after  looking  in  vain  for  rest  for 
the  sole  of  her  foot,  was  now  either  taking  a 
dive  into  the  abyss  called  Queen  Anne,  or  soaring 
aloft  to  woo  the  long.forgotten  Homanesque. 
Witness  how  it  chiefly  obtained  in  the  religious 
world, — a world  where  one  might  still  live  or 
endeavour  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Middle  [Ages.  Witness  what  modifications  it 
required  before  adapting  itself  to  secular 
buildings.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  theory 
he  had  advanced,  tliat  architecture  and  moral 
and  mental  development  kept  equal  steps,  and 
went  hand-in-hand,  they  could  as  soon  go  back 
to  the  manner,  habits,  and  thoughts  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  induce  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  adopt  Medimval  as  national  architecture  ; and 
it,  of  course,  equally  followed  that  they  could 
as  soon  go  back  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
religion  of  the  ancient  Rome  and  Greece  as 
adopt  their  architecture  as  entirely  ours  in 
every  detail.  Looking  at  the  architectural 
world,  they  noticed  confusion  and  conflicting 
ideas,  in  modern  times,  as  to  style  ; and  looking 
at  the  religious  world,  they  observed,  as  they 
might  expect,  an  equal  confusion  ; but  there 
was  no  need  to  despair  of  that  which  was  esaen- 
tial  to  a time  of  transition.  It  needed  no 
prophetic  eye  to  discern  that  out  of  the  chaotic 
existing  elements  a glorious  future  might  be 
preparing.  Never  was  the  world  so  bound  into 
one  as  at  present.  An  idea  originating  in  one 
quarter  of  the  world  was  flashed  to  the 
antipodes,  with  the  I'apidity  of  lightning,  by  the 
electric  telegraph.  What  was  contributed  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind  by  the  different  genius 
of  each  nation  was  becoming  daily  the 
property  of  all.  What  vast  materials  for  the 
gradual  development  of  a new  stylo.  Never 
before  had  all  the  lessons  of  the  past  been  so 
completely  laid  before  the  present;  and  never 
had  there  been  such  skilful  workmen — so  many 
building  materials,  and  such  power  to  manipu- 
late them.  Yet  something  was  wanting,  and 
that  something  was — first,  a general  love  of 
beauty  in  everything,  diffused  everywhere 
through  all  classes  of  the  community;  secondly, 
oiiginal  thought  to  bear  upon  the  architectural 
problems  of  the  day,  not  too  much  trammelled 
by  the  past,  and  the  rejection  of  all  architec- 
tural features  not  required  by  modern  needs. 
These  were  the  principles  which  had  developed 
the  noble  styles  of  the  past;  and  why  should 
they  not  give  birth  to  the  yet  more  noble  styles 
of  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Sulman  thought  that  Mr.  Payne  had  done 
good  service  by  bringing  into  prominence  the 
influence  of  the  Romano-Syrian  work  in  the 
course  of  bis  excellent  paper. 

Mr.  Marnock  considered  that  it  was  folly  to 
expect  a new  style  of  architecture  to  be  evolved 
unless  new  reqnireraents  arose  with  regard  to  it. 
True  it  was,  however,  that  some  new  require- 
ments had  arisen  with  respect  to  railway  stations 
and  such  like  ; but  be  was  of  opinion  that  these 
wants  were  met  by  the  existing  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Mr.  Phend  Spiers  said  that  there  was  no  doubt 
the  influence  of  the  Romano-Syrian  work  had 
been  comparatively  overlooked.  When  the  work 
of  Count  Vogue  was  first  published,  it  took 
architects  and  archmologists  by  surprise  to  bo 
informed  that  such  magnificent  buildings  were 
in  existence  in  Central  Syria.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  style  of  the  present  day  would 
be  as  distinctly  recognisable  200  years  hence 
as  any  style  that  had  gone  before  it,  and  that 
mixture  and  jumble  as  it  was,  it  would  too 
truly  refieot  the  feelings,  morals,  and  religion  of 
the  English  neople. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  thought  that  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Payne  with  regard  to  the  break  of  continuity 
in  Gothic  style  would  not  hold  good  if  it  was 
based  on  the  downfall  of  the  Papacy,  because 
in  France  the  Papacy  had  always  continued  to 
be  the  dominant  religion. 


Tiie  Free  Libraries  Act  in  Betlinal- 
green.  — At  a meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of 
Bethnal. green  on  Monday  last,  the  Rev.  Septimus 
Hansard  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved,  by  a large 
majority,  “ That  the  Public  Free  Libraries  Act, 
1865,  be  and  is  hereby  adopted  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Matthew,  Bethnal-green,  Middlesex.”  The 
chairman  declared  it  unnecessary  to  take  a poll. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  LATE  GALE  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

Hackney. — On  Sunday,  the  29th  nit.,  between 
twelve  and  one  o’clock,  a severe  gale  of  wind  and 
storm  of  rain  prevailed  at  Hackney,  and  whilst 
it  was  at  its  height  a new  building  in  the  course 
of  erection  for  a floor-cloth  drying  factory,  at  the 
east  end  of  Dunlace-road,  Clapton.paik,  consist- 
ing of  two  walls  standing  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  75  ft.  and  45  ft.  in  length  respectively,  and 
40  ft.  high  were  blown  down.  The  whole  strnc- 
tnre  was  laid  almost  to  the  ground,  with  the 
exception  of  three  pillars  or  corners.  The  build- 
ing is  the  property  of  Messrs.  Ridley  & Co.,  of  the 
firm  in  Essex-road,  Islington,  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Pettigrew  & Moyes,  of  Park-terraco, 
Stoke  Newington.  The  building  fell  with  a 
crash,  but  DO  person  was  injured. 

Cle'rkenKcll. — An  accident  also  occurred  in 
Baker-street,  Cierkenwell,  through  the  high 
wind  that  prevailed,  at  some  new  buildings 
that  are  in  course  of  erection  there  by 
Messrs.  Wheeler  & Warren,  of  Notting-hill. 
The  wind  caught  the  scaffoldings  and  forced 
them  down..  In  the  fall  the  scaffolding  pulled 
down  the  whole  of  the  side  wall,  broke  the  poles, 
and  also  the  telegraph  wires.  No  one  was  in- 
jured. 

Notting-hill. — The  shutters  of  the  premises  in 
course  of  erection  by  Mr.  Rose,  of  Blenheim, 
crescent,  Notting-hill,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Gray’s  Inn-road  and  Pentonville-road,  were 
blown  out.  No  one  was  injured. 

Finsbury. — A greenhouse  at  the  corner  of 
Old-street,  St.  Luke’s,  and  City-road  was  blown 
down  and  much  damaged.  Two  hoardings  were 
also  blown  down,  one  at  Finsbury-avenue,  be- 
longing  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  the 
other  in  Hill-street,  Finsbury,  which  was  in  front 
of  a houso  that  is  being  pulled  down. 

Westminster. — About  200  yards  of  the  hoard- 
ing Borronnding  the  site  of  the  Royal  Aquarium 
and  Summer  and  Winter  Gardens,  near  West- 
minster Hospital,  were  carried  away  by  the  gale, 
and  several  persons  had  a narrow  escape  by  the 
falling  ddbris.  In  Parliament-street  the  aew’ers 
became  choked  by  the  heavy  rain,  and  the  foot- 
path  became  impassable  for  several  hours,  until 
the  water  could  be  run  off.  The  parks  were 
strewn  with  broken  branches. 


DESTRUCTIVE  FIRES. 

Ashton. — On  Tuesday,  Dec.  Is*',  the  work- 
people  engaged  at  Union  Jlill,  Ashton,  were 
alarmed  by  theory  of  “Fire  !”  and  all  hastened  to 
make  a speedy  exit,  but  some,  jumping  through 
windows  on  the  upper  stories,  were  either  burned 
severely  or  otherwise  hurt.  The  whole  of  the 
pile  was  demolished,  besides  some  QOOIspindlep, 
representing  a loss  of  9,000i.  (o  10,0001.  The 
property  was  insured  in  the  Yorkshire  Fire 
Office. 

Dundee. — On  Saturday,  Nov.  2Sth,  a fire 
occurred  in  the  spinning.mill,  in  Douglas-street, 
Dundee,  belonging  to  the  Park  Mill  Spinning 
Company,  and  before  it  was  extinguished  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  about  12,0001.  was  de- 
stroyed. How  the  fire  originated  cannot  be 
explained.  The  whole  building  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  About  300  persons  are  de- 
prived  of  their  means  of  livelihood.  The  loss  is 
covered  by  insurance  effected  with  the  Northern, 
Liverpool  and  Globe,  Westminster,  North 
British,  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Companies. 

/Stourpovt. — On  Sunday  morning,  the  spinning, 
mill  belonging  to  Messrs.  John  Briuton  & Co.  at 
this  place  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  The 
building,  which  is  a three-story  one,  contained  a 
largo  quantity  of  expensive  machinery  for  the 
preparation  and  spinning  of  worsted.  The  pre. 
raises  were  completely  destroyed,  the  damage 
being  estimated  at  about  5,0001.  The  property 
was  insured.  Between  eighty  and  ninety  work- 
people will,  it  is  said,  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

Droylsden. — A cottou-mill,  worked  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Constantine,  of  Droylsden,  but  belonging 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Oldham  Lees,  of  Davyhulme, 
Manchester,  and  another,  has  been  burnt  down. 
The  fire  originated  at  the  beadstocks  of  one  of 
the  mules,  either  through  friction  or  spontaneous 
conibustiou.  The  mill,  which  is  five  stories  high 
and  twelve  windows  long,  was  entirely  gutted, 
and  damage  was  done  to  the  amount  of  13.0001., 
which  is  covered  by  insurance  in  the  Imperial 
and  Pheenix  offices.  A fire  occurred  at  the  same 
mill  some  eighteen  months  ago,  which  destroyed 
the  easterly  portion  of  the  building,  and  which 
has  not  since  been  rebuilt.  1 


Oldham. — Early  on  Saturday  morning  last  the 
Crompton  Mill  Company’s  premises,  near 
Oldham,  were -partially  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
damage  done  to  the  extent  of  5,0001. 

Manchester-square,  London. — On  Sunday  last 
a fire,  caused  by  the  over-heating  of  a hot- 
water  pipe,  happened  at  Hertford  House,  Man- 
chester-square,  the  residence  of  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  M.P.  It  was  extinguished  by  two  fire- 
men, who  attended  with  hand- pumps,  the  damage 
being  confined  to  a portion  of  the  flooring  and 
joisting  in  the  picture-gallery,  on  the  first-floor 


DEPRESSION  IN  THE  TIMBER  TRADE 
IN  THE  NORTH. 

Constructional  ironworks,  with  their  girders, 
roofs,  rolled  beams,  joists,  flitches,  and  other 
appliances  in  the  place  of  wood,  have  damaged 
the  timber  trade  of  the  North  of  England,  and, 
may  be,  elsewhere. 

The  largest  timber  firm  in  Snnderland,  many 
years  established,  has  fallen  principally  by  a 
large  fall  in  the  price  of  timber,  and  the  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  their  very  extensive  stock. 

In  the  metropolis,  the  competition  of  Iron 
V.  Timber  has  been  foreseen,  and  at  one  of  the 
great  Baltic  ciraber  wharfs,  the  firm,  we  are  told, 
have,  to  a profitable  advantage,  cut  up  and  im- 
ported Norway  and  Swedish  timber  for  firewood. 

Big  timber  in  London  is,  however,  fetching  a 
good  price  for  supports  to  condemned  buildings, 
and  for  scaffolding  uses,  and  the  West  India 
Docks  timber-ships  arriving  daily,  can  scarcely 
supply  London  builders  with  the  pine  and  fine 
woods  required. 


RISE  AND  FALL  OF  WAGES. 

Advance  of  Wages  in  the  Nail  Trade. — A meeting 
of  some  2,000  nailers  was  held  at  Bromsgrove  last 
week,  when  it  was  stated  that  all  the  masters 
had  agreed  to  give  the  10  per  cent,  advance  ou 
the  1873  list  of  prices  asked  for  by  the  men,  but 
some  of  the  employers  Imd  drawn  up  an  agree- 
ment for  the  men  to  sign  previously  to  taking 
out  iron,  binding  them  to  work  only  for  tho 
master  who  supplied  them  with  the  iron,  and 
fourteen  days’  notice  on  either  side  to  be  given 
before  such  employment  was  to  cease.  The 
chairman  (Mr.  H.  Inoe)  and  Mr.  T.  Crawford, 
who  read  the  form  of  the  agreement,  denounced 
it  as  unjust  to  the  men  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  their  relationship  to  the  masters, 
working,  as  they  did,  with  their  own  tools,  in 
their  own  shops ; bub  the  latter  speaker  said 
something  should  be  done  to  put  a stop  to  tho 
practice  of  the  dishonest  workmen  in  the  trade, 
who  took  out  iron  from  all  the  warehouses  where 
they  could  obtain  it,  and  failed  to  work  it  in,  and 
the  committee  would  assist  the  masters  in  that 
matter  as  far  as  they  could.  A resolution  was 
passed  that  the  men  should  not  sign  the  agree- 
ment ; and  it  was  stated  that  the  masters  were 
giving  out  iron  without  any  reference  being  made 
to  the  agreement. 

Reduction  of  Wages  at  Hull. — The  masters  of 
Hull  have  resolved  upon  reductions  affecting 
thousands  of  hands.  On  the  Isb  of  January 
next,  boiler-makers,  iron  shipbuilders,  ship- 
wrights,  &c.,  will  be  reduced  10  per  cent.,  and 
joiners  5 per  cent.  Reduction  in  the  piecework 
rates  will  also  be  required  to  come  into  operation 
at  the  same  time. 


“ME.  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY.” 

A WEEK  or  80  ago  we  accidentally  entered  tho 
lecture  theatre  of  a Literary  Institution  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  found  a crowded  audienco 
listening  well  pleased  to  the  mingled  wisdom, 
stolidity, andvagaries  of  our  quaintoldfriend,Mrs. 
Brown.  Every  sentence  brought  its  laugh,  pro- 
ducing that  mingled  succession  of  lulls  and 
swells  which  shows  the  entire  possession  taken 
of  his  listeners  by  the  lecturer,  and  must  be  so 
pleasant  and  encouraging  for  him  to  listen  to. 
Some  capital  songs  were  added,  and  the  whole 
went  swimmingly.  Tho  complete  control  of 
countenance  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
success  in  such  works,  Mr.  Sketohley  possesses 
to  a marvellous  extent,  and  no  stray  smile 
throughout  the  entertainment  occurs  to  throw 
the  slightest  doubt  on  the  reality  of  the  relation. 
Since  Mr.  Sketchley  first  introduced  the  irre- 
pressible Mrs.  Brown  to  the  British  public,  she 
has  become  an  institution ; she  has  expressed 
her  opinions, — and  very  distinct  and  pronounced 
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these  uanally  are,— on  nnmerous  public  events, 
and  these  have  been  made  into  little  books  which 
have  sold  in  thousands.  As  a humorist  avail- 
able to  the  public,  Mr.  Sketchley  at  the  present 
moment  stands  quite  alone.  One  point  is 
specially  worth  noting,  that  throughout  his 
recitals  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Mrs.  Brown 
no  touch  of  coarseness  or  indelicacy  ever 
appears,  easy  as  it  would  be  to  slide  into  such 
an  error.  Mr.  Sketchley  came  upon  the  scene 
an  educated,  accomplished,  and  genial  gentle, 
man,  formerly  a member  of  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  abandoned  through  conscientious 
■ecruples,  and  in  all  that  he  says  and  does  the 
genial  gentleman  is  still  apparent.  Some  of  our 
friends  in  country  Institutions  may  be  glad  to 
hear  that  this  most  agreeable  entertainer  is  still, 
evidently,  now  and  then  to  be  had.  May  his 
shadow  never  be  less  ! 


FATAL  EXPLOSION  AT  NEW  SOUTHGATE, 
Since  the  Regent’s  Park  explosion  thereseems 
to  have  arisen  a tendency  to  repeat  such  acci- 
dents, as  though,  it  were  a general  law  that  after 
a largo  catastrophe  minor  ones  must  follow. 
Gas  explosions  at  this  time  of  year  are  especially 
prevalent,  and  wo  last  week  reiterated  the 
caution  so  necessary  as  to  attempting  with  a 
light  to  discover  gas  escapes.  But  carelessness 
or  ignorance  is  not  easily  conquered.  Again 
another  explosion  has  occurred,  with  fatal  result. 
On  the  3rd  inst.,  at  New  Southgate,  Middlesex, 
the  fronts  of  two  houses  were  blown  into  the 
road,  and  a third  house  was  damaged.  It  ori- 
ginated  either  in  a house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Danes, 
a dress-maker,  where  several  assistants  were  at 
work,  or  next  door,  partly  occupied  by  a car- 
penter  and  partly  by  a Mrs.  Kennedy,  one  of 
whose  children,  an  infant,  was  killed,  and  she 
herself  died  shortly  afterwards.  Several  other 
persons  were  injured. 

For  some  time  past  workmen  have  been 
engaged  in  laying  the  main  gaapipes,  which  are 
placed  under  the  side  pavements,  and  not  in  the 
■middle  of  the  street.  At  two  of  the  houses  the  in. 
habitants  during  the  last  few  days  had  observed 
a strong  smell  of  gas  pervading  the  basements 
for  which  they  could  not  account,  as  no  gaspipes 
have  been  laid  down  in  their  houses.  It  is  there- 
fore conjectured  that  the  mains  outside  were  de- 
fective,  and  that  the  gas  had  thus  escaped,  and 
found  its  way  through  the  foundations.  Late  on 
Thursday  evening  a lodger  went  into  one  of 
the  lower  rooms  vpith  a lighted  candle,  and  the 
■explosion  at  once  took  place.  When  the  wounded 
persons  were  taken  as  far  as  Woodgreen,  a heavy 
wagon,  drawn  by  three  horses,  came  into  col- 
lision with  their  vehicle  and  smashed  it.  A fresh 
conveyance  was,  however,  procured,  and  they 
were  finally  conveyed  to  the  Great  Northern 
Hospital,  where  they  are  now  lying  in  a very 
•precarious  condition. 


THE  WAGES  OF  SHIPBUILDERS  ON  THE 
CLYDE. 

The  shipbuilders  on  the  Clyde  have  found  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  hands 
employed  both  iu  the  marine  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  departments  of  their  business,  and 
the  men  having  been  under  notice,  the  reduc- 
tion from  5 to  10  per  cent,  is  expected  generally 
to  take  effect  this  week.  The  Shipbuilders  and 
Engineers’  Association  state  that  they  have 
hitherto  been  paying  an  exceptionally  high  rate 
of  wages,  which  no  longer  admits  of  their  carry, 
ing  on  a remunerative  business.  The  employers 
state  that  when  the  hours  were  reduced  from 
54  to  51  hours  per  day,  it  entailed  a loss,  to 
one  firm  alone,  of  18,0001.  on  the  work  which 
they  had  in  hand,  and  which  they  were  com. 
pelted  to  complete.  From  meetings  which  the 
men  have  held,  they  appear  to  have  themselves 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  times  are 
against  them. 


CHARING.CROSS  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A COMPENSATION  jury,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Fairer,  the  high  bailiff  of  W’’eetminster,  was 
engaged  on  the  2ad  inst.  at  the  Sessions  House, 
Broad  Sanctuary,  to  assess  the  sum  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  Mr.  Bax,  dealer  in  waterproof  materials,  for 
his  premises  at  Charing-cross,  adjoining  North- 
nmberland  House,  which  were  required  for 
the  improvements  now  being  made  and  the  new 
atreet  to  be  formed.  The  claim  was  for  up-' 


wards  of  10,0001.  Sir  Henry  James,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Patchett  were  for  the  claimant,  and  Mr. , 
Hawkins,  Q.C.  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Phvlbi-ick, 
Q.C.),  appeared  for  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
The  case  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bax  was,  that  he 
had  carried  on  his  business  for  thirty-six  years, 
and  had  a lease  now  of  fourteen  years  to  expire, 
at  1101.,  which  was  worth,  it  was  alleged,  4401. 
He  had  taken  new  premises  in  Cockspur-street 
at  500Z.  a year,  for  which  the  premium  was 
2,7501.,  and  tho  alterations  would  cost  1,0001. 
The  traffic  would  be  'reduced  two  - thirds  at 
the  new  premises.  The  surveyors  for  the 
claimant  were  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Pritchard,  and 
Nr.  Hudson;  and  fur  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
Mr.  Driver,  Mr.  Rushwortb,  Mr.  Wheble,  and 
Mr.  Chadwick.  A large  claim  was  made  for 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  removal  to  the  new 
premises  as  well  as  for  the  leasehold  property. 
Counsel  having  addressed  the  Court,  the  high 
bailiff  summed  up,  requesting  the  jury  to  divide 
the  verdict  as  to  the  leasehold  and  the  business 
interest.  The  juiy  gave  a verdict  of  1,3681.  for 
the  leasehold,  and  2,6361.  for  loss  by  removal  and 
fixtures,  making  4,0221, 


IRON  SHIPS. 

Through  the  rolling  mounts  of  Biscay-bay, 
the  devoted  La  Plata  forged  on  her  way,  with  a 
noble  but  hapless  band.  Three  days  prior  to 
that  Sunday  dire,  they  sat  in  happy  homes. 
She  was  skilfully  guided,  all  doing  their  best, 
for  their  iron  ship’s  fight  with  surge-ridged 
crest.  Ah!  a shout,  “Aleak!”  Let  us  draw 
the  curtain,  and  seek  the  cause,  in  things  ma- 
terial,  iron  laws.  Examine  the  inner  side  of  iron 
ships,  you  can  pick  off  flakes  of  oxidised  chips  ; 
thus,  daily,  thin  plates  become  thinner.  Re- 
cently,  a Royal  ship,  with  500  men,  was  started 
with  decayed  plates  no  thicker  than  tin.  They 
are  surveyed  (?),  it  is  avowed,  then  off  they  go. 
Alas  ! there  is  no  banging  yet  for  sending  seamen 
below — more’s  the  pity!  Mr.  Editor,  my  atmo- 
spheric remedy  you  published  two  years  since; 
but  it  is  vain  to  expect  improvement  where  power 
is  not  linked  to  sense.  Difficulties  are  overcome 
in  many  simple  ways ; but  official  dotards  view 
inventions  new  by  the  light  of  other  days.  On 
the  Rialto  we  will  meet  them  iu  public  as  men ; 
but  decline  to  enter  the  portals  of  worse  than  a 
pirate’s  den.  R.  T. 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  YARMOUTH. 

The  Town  Council  of  Yarmouth  desiring  to  see 
a building  erected  suitable  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  hall  of  the  Tolhouse  is  now  op2)lied,  inti- 
mate that  this  ancient  structure  will  have  to  be 
demolished.  To  obtain  the  desired  object,  is  it 
necessary  to  destroy  one  of  the  moat  interesting 
examples  of  a municipal  building  yet  remaining 
in  the  kingdom  ? Some  of  the  inhabitants  think 
not ; and  Mr.  Chae.  John  Palmer  makes  a strong 
appeal  in  its  favour,  which  appeal  we  endorse. 
Before  the  work  of  demolition  commences,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  the  following  sugges- 
tion:— Clear  this  ancient  hall  of  the  wooden 
gallery  and  erections  with  which  it  is  now  en- 
cumbered, and  restore  it  to  its  original  propor- 
tions, with  an  open-timbered  roof  of  the  period. 
The  town  will  then  have  a spacious  apartment, 
forming,  like  Westminster  Hall  (on  a smaller 
scale),  a spacious  aud  useful  ante-chamber  to 
the  law  courts,  which  can  be  built  behind  it. 
We  trust  the  Town  Council  may  be  induced  to 
pause  before  they  commit  what  many  persons 
will  think  “ an  act  of  Vandalism.” 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  CHALTON  STREET, 
ST.  PANCRAS. 

Tms  church  has  recently  been  re-opened,  after 
having  been  decorated.  The  works  were  en- 
trusted to  Messrs.  Pitman  & Cuthbertson,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Billing  (of  the  firm  of  New- 
man & Billing,  architects).  The  roof  of  the 
chancel  is  ornamented  with  a vertical  pattern, 
the  colours  being  grey,  red,  and  black,  upon  a 
white  ground,  and  with  red  radiating  stars.  The 
stonework  of  the  three  east  windows  are  relieved 
with  black,  marone,  red,  and  gold.  A conspicuous 
part  of  the  decoration  of  tho  chancel  is  the  text 
which  runs  round  tho  whole  of  the  upper 
, part  of  tho  wall  and  under  the  windows : — 
“ Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaotli,  heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  Thy  Glory,” 
in  old  English  characters.  The  lower  part  of 
the  walls  is  painted  white,  with  a curtain 


patteiTi,  diapered  in  green,  red,  and  gold.  The 
church  has  a high-pitched  open  roof,  and  the 
principal  timbers  are  ornamented  with  a simple 
yet  effective  pattern  in  black,  white,  and  red,  the 
panelling  being  light  blue.  The  columns  sup- 
porting  the  arches  iu  tho  nave  and  the  gaUeries 
are  slightly  ornamented  in  gold  upon  stone  colour, 
marone,  and  blue  groundwork,  the  gallery-fronts 
oak,  and  coloured  chamfers.  The  entire  cost 
has  been  defrayed  by  the  gentleman  who  built 
the  church,  Mr.  Geo.  Moore. 


TRAPS  AND  SEWER  GAS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  “L.  R.,”  I may  say  I have 
tested  the  resisting  power  of  the  ordinary  water- 
trap,  and  refer  them  to  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Parkea  and  Sanderson  as  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Liverpool,  aud  to  the  further  report  of  the 
borough  and  water  engineer  upon  the  condition 
and  ventilation  of  the  sewers.  The  latter  report 
being,  one  might  say,  a continuation  of  the 
former,  and  in  which  they  will  find  dealt  with 
the  “density,”  “pressure,”  and  “temperature” 
of  sewer  gases,  and  also  the  “ evil  ” “ diagnosed  ” 
in  an  “accurate  and  scieutifio”  manner;  let 
me,  however,  caution  them  against  drawing  too 
conclusive  analogy  from  Liverpool  in  the  inte- 
rests of  London.  H.  M. 


PROMOTERS’  LIABILITY  TO  RECOUP 
RATES. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  case  reported  in 
your  last  issue,  the  Parish  of  Lambeth  v.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  I would  beg  to 
suggest  a question.  If  builders  and  other  pro- 
moters of  street  improvements  are  liable  for 
deficiencies  of  rates  on  demolished  properties, 
are  they  not  entitled  to  the  selling  freehold  value 
of  the  enhanced  rates  accruing  upon  properties 
of  greater  rateable  value  than  those  demolished  ? 

This  may  be  calculated,  according  to  the  current 
price  of  money,  at  twenty-five  to  thirty  years’ 
purchase  of  the  increased  rate,  and  would  in 
many  oases  form  a premium  on  the  enterprise. 

If  unoccupied  houses  pay  no  parish  rates  why 
should  the  act  of  pulling  thorn  down  revive  the 
liability  ? Taos.  Ch.vs.  Sorby. 


WHITECHAPEL  CHURCH. 

On  the  7th  inst.  Dr.  Middleton  applied  at  the 
Consistory  Court  (Dr.  Tristram,  chancellor  of 
London),  for  a licence  or  faculty  to  pull  down 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Whitechapel,  and  build 
another  on  the  site.  Mr.  0.  Coope,  M.P.,  bad 
offered  12,5001.,  aud  the  parish  would  collect 
6,0001.  more.  The  chancellor,  being  satisfied  as 
to  the  plans  and  provision  made  for  the  graves, 
decreed  a faculty  as  asked  for. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Great  College-street  Schools,  Camden-toion. — 
These  schools,  the  seventy- second  opened  by  the 
Board,  are  situated  at  the  angle  of  Reed’s-place 
and  Great  College-street,  within  a short  distance 
of  the  Camden-road  station  (North  London  Rail- 
way). They  occupy  a very  open  and  command, 
ing  position,  which  will  yet  be  further  improved 
when  the  contemplated  alterations  in  the  sur- 
rounding houses  are  carried  out.  The  schools 
consist  of  an  L-shaped  block  of  buildings  three 
stories  in  height,  the  ground-floor  being  devoted 
to  the  infants  and  babies,  the  first-floor  to  boys, 
aud  the  second  to  girls,  the  two  latter  being 
approached  by  a double  staircase,  contained  in 
an  octagonal  tower,  whioh'fonus  a feature  in  the 
elevation,  and  provided  with  oloak-rooras  and 
lavatories  to  each  on  the  half  space.  Each 
division  contains  a large  schoolroom,  with  three 
class-rooms  adjoining,  with  mistress’s  room  in 
the  tower.  The  sanitary  conveniences  are  well 
arranged,  and  the  playgrounds  of  good  size. 
The  elevation  is  of  the  usual  character,  in  stocks 
and  red  bricks,  relieved  by  the  introduction  of 
buttresses  at  some  of  the  angles,  &c.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  800  children,  at  a cost 
of  111.  ISs.  Id.  per  head,  including  the  purchase 
of  the  site,  &c.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  of  the  School 
Board  for  London,  was  the  architect ; the  con- 
tractor being  Mr.  R.  Mann,  of  Kentish-town, 
and  the  clerk  of  works  Mr.  E.  Sibson.  The 
schools  were  publicly  opened  by  Sir  Charles 
Reed  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  a crowded  meeting  of 
ratepayers  and  others.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting,  a selection  of  music  was  performed  by 
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a choir  of  thirty  voices,  under  the  direction  of  the 
clerk  of  the  works. 

Stourbridge. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  on 
the  30th  ult.,  teudere  for  the  erection  of  the 
Board  sohoole,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Smallman  Smith,  the  architect  to  the  Board, 
were  considered.  The  tenders,  which  included 
school  buildings,  master's  and  mistress’s  resi- 
dences, and  clock-tower,  wore  as  follow  : — 

Sbeasiey £1,321  10  11 

Hilton  4,193  9 0 

Binnian  & Sons  4,140  0 0 

Horton  3,968  0 0 

Cbapman  3,895  16  1 

Benneti 3,814  10  0 

Guest  3,67fl  0 0 

Foster  3,333  10  0 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, the  tender  of  Mr.  F.  Foster,  of  Leamington, 
without  teachers’  residences  or  clock-tower 
(2,163i.),  was  accepted. 


WIRES  IN  CHURCHES. 

Sib,— We  are  in  a “lix.”  We  happen  to  liaro  nniler 
our  cliaree  a fine  parisli  church,  of  cruciform  plan,  con. 
aiating  of  nave,  with  norlh  and  south  aisles;  choir,  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  and 
central  tower.  All  the  interior  is  open,  extending  froiu 
end  to  Olid,  some  240  ft.,  with  a central  height  of  nave 
and  choir  of  70  ft.  Of  course  the  aisles  are  separated 
from  the  nave  and  choir  hy  stone  arches,  supported  by 
massive  stone  columns,  and  the  ceilings  of  such  aisles  are 
only  about  35  ft.  from  the  ground.  All  the  ceilings 
throughout  the  church  are  of  groined  stone.  The  pulpit 
stands  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  tower  piers.  Our  diili- 
culty  is  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  congregation 
(which  may  be  estimated  as  somewhat  over  2,00u)  cannot 
hear  tho  words  which  the  reader  or  the  preacher  may  utter. 
Soft,  clear  voices  are  heard  better  than  full-toneS,  rich, 
powerful  speakers.  Now,  Sir,  can  we  by  any  adjustment 
of  ‘‘wires'*  nullify  the  effect  of  the  resonance  in  our 
church  ? If  BO,  will  your  able  correspondents  tell  us  Low 
high  to  iilace  them,  at  what  distances,  how  many,  of  what 
material,  and  of  what  size  ? Wo  are  given  to  iinderstand 
there  are  a great  number  of  wires  in  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
and  no  benclit  has  resuUcd  from  them.  Is  this  because 
they  are  too  numerous,  or  wrongly  placed,  or  of  improper 
material  or  size?  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  and  hear 
of  many  instances  of  success  resulting  from  their  use. 
Any  ioformatiou  of  real  practical  value  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  The  Cuvbcuwaedens. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sib, — There  appearing  to  be  a wrong  impression 
abroad  as  to  the  authorship  of  tho  design  lately  set  aside 
by  the  Committee,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  me 
to  say  that,  whatever  its  merits,  Mr.  Burges  is  solely 
responsible  for  it. 

Tho  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Penrose  is  simply  that  ol 
architectural  advisor  to  the  committee.  Your  insertion 
of  this  will  oblige.  G.  McD. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  INJURY. 

tVISE  V.  JACKSOX  AND  SBAW. 

This  was  an  action  at  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on 
December  2,  to  recover  compensation  for  serious  bodily 
injuries  sustained  by  tho  plaintiff  in  consequence  of  the 
alleged  negligence  of  the  defendants’  servau's.  On  the 
8th  of  Way  last,  whilst  tho  plaintiff,  a carpenter,  was 
passing  through  Dowoing-street,  carrying  a plank  upon 
his  shoulder,  he  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  a piece  of 
timber  belonging  to  a hoarding  then  being  taken  down 
in  front  of  tho  new  Colonial  Oflioe  falling  upon  him. 
He  was  conveyed  to  Westminster  Hospitsl,  where  ho 
remained  about  two  months.  He  had  received  severe 
contusions,  and  suffered  in  consequence  much  in  his 
spine  and  kidneys.  He  had  also  been  attacked  with 
epileptic  lits.  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw  were  contractors 
for  tlie  works  connected  with  the  Government  building, 
nud  they  were  held  liable  to  the  claims  of  the  plaintiff 
in  consequcnco  of  the  accident.  On  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendants it  was  denied  that  there  had  been  any  negli- 
genoo  in  the  removal  of  the  hoarding  in  question;  and 
that  it  was  blown  down  by  a severe  gust  of  wind,  causing 
tho  accident  complained  of.  It  was  further  shown  that 
the  defendants  had  offered  to  send  him  into  the  country 
At  their  expense,  and  also  the  situation  of  timekeeper  at 
9d.  an  hour. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff— damages,  901. 

The  judge  said  it  was  duo  to  the  defendants  to  say 
tliat  (hey  proved  their  willingness  to  do  the  best  they 
could  for  the  man. 


ACTION  FOR  DAMAGE  DONE  IN 
BUILDING. 

SMITH  V.  IIOOHE  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  defendant  vyas  sned  in  this  action  (Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench)  to  recover  damages  caused  to 
tho  plaintiif’s  premises,  goods,  and  business,  in 
consequence  of  alterations  made  on  the  de- 
fendant’s premises. 

Tho  plaintiff  is  a baker,  whose  shop  is  in  Goswell-road. 
Tho  defendants  are  Messrs.  Moore  & Copestakc,  linen- 
drapers,  having  promises  next  door  to  tho  plaintiff's. 
Towards  the  end  of  1871  the  defendants  wished  to  alter 
their  premises,  and  gave  notice  to  the  plaintiff,  under  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  of  their  intention  to  do  so. 
The  alterations  necessitated  the  taking  down  of  the  party- 
wall  between  tho  plaintiff's  and  defendants’  housfs.  T£e 
contract  was  taken  hy  a Mr.  King,  a builder.  The  plain- 
tiff complained  that  there  was  great  carelessness  in  taking 
down  the  wall  and  shoring  up  his  house  and  floors,  and 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  protection  put  up  to  keep  the 


rain  and  wind  out  while  the  party-wall  was  down.  The 
defendants'  case  was  that  there  was  no  damage  done, 
except  what  was  inseparable  from  such  work,  and  that 
all  damage  was  made  good  and  everything  reinstated,  and, 
in  fact,  that  tho  house  was  in  a better  condition  alter  than 
it  was  before  the  alteration  was  made.  At  the  close  of  the 
evidence. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  summing  np,  said  that  very 
important  questions  were  raised,  one  of  which  was  whether 
a person  who  hands  over  the  power  which  is  given  him  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  to  another  person  is  liable  for  the 
negligent  acts  of  that  person.  His  lordship  pointed  out 
that  tho  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  which  gave  to  people 
the  power  of  palling  down  portions  of  other  persons’ 
premises  for  tho  alteration  or  improvement  of  their  own, 
also  says,  that  whatever  may  be  damaged  by  such  work 
shall  be  reinstated  and  made  good.  Here,  he  said,  the 
plaintiff  claims  on  two  grounds,- first  that  he  has  been 
damaged  by  negligent  acts  of  the  defendant  or  of  the 
persons  employed  by  him  ; and,  secondly,  that  the  damage 
which  has  been  done  otherwise  than  hy  negligence  has  not 
been  reinstated  or  made  good  as  it  should  have  been. 

The  jury,  after  an  hour's  deliberation,  fonnd  that  the 
plaintiff’s  oven  had  been  damaged  by  the  works  ; that  tho 
hoarding  had  been  kept  up  for  an  unreasonably  long  time  ; 
and  that  tho  plaintiff’s  stock  bad  been  injured  and 
r'nmaged  by  negligence  of  the  workmeu,  and  they  assessed 
the  damages  at  45L,  for  which  sum  the  verdict  was  entered 
for  the  plaintiff. 

Leave  was  reserved  to  tho  defendant  to  move  upon  a 
point  taken  by  Mr.  M'Intyre,  as  to  the  liability  of  the 
defendant  for  the  negligence  of  the  contractor. 


A CLAIM  FOR  DILAPIDATION. 

LEACOCK  V.  THOROLD. 

This  was  an  action  at  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court, 
for  the  recovery  of  137.  6s.,  being  the  cost  oi  certain 
dilapidations  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  de- 
fendant. The  plaintiff  was  the  executrix  of  tho  late 
Mr.  Leacock,  of  No.  7,  Powell-street  "West,  8t.  Luke’s, 
and  was  represented  by  his  son.  A house  situate  in 
Skinner-street  was  owned  by  plaintiff,  and  was  let  to  the 
defendant,  Thorold.  There  was  an  agreement  between 
the  defendant  and  the  plaintiff  that  the  house  was  to  be 
given  up  in  as  good  condition  as  when  taken,  fair  wear 
and  tear  excepted.  The  defendant  having  found  another 
tenant,  left  tho  house;  After  that  he  (plaintiff)  found 
that  tho  bouse  had  been  badly  used;  the  kitchen  floor  had 
been  broken,  a partition  had  been  broken  down,  a fire- 
stove  taken  out,  doors  left  off  their  hinges,  and  ironing 
boards  torn  away  from  their  position.  Ho  bad  employed 
a Mr.  Mitchell  to  do  the  work  at  a cost  of  137.  6s, 

Mr.  James  Mitchell,  builder,  of  46,  8t.  John-street, 
Clerkenwell,  said  he  was  engaged  by  the  plaintiff’  to  repair 
the  house  in  Skinner-street.  About  two  years  ago  bo  saw 
that  the  stoves  had  been  taken  out  to  enable  the  defendant, 
who  was  an  electro-plater,  to  have  a furnace  so  that  ho 
might  use  the  kitchen  as  a workshop.  The  amount  he 
charged  was  127.  10s.,  which  was  a fair  and  reasonable 
sum. 

Mr.  Peckham,  for  the  defendant,  said  that  when  the 
defendant  went  into  possession,  he  gave  the  plaintiff  67. 
as  a security  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  flxtures  in 
the  bonse;  therefore,  there  was  that  amount  to  come  off 
plaiDtili”s  claim  if  bis  Honour  was  against  the  defendant. 
Mr.  Peckham  had  good  room  for  complaint  against  the 
plaintiff,  because  the  defendant  left  the  house  in  June, 
and  never  heard  a word  about  dilapidation  until  last 
October,  when  it  was  too  late  to  employ  a surveyor  to  see 
what  the  real  cause  of  complaint  was. 

His  Honour  said,  he  could  not  eeo  that  a case  had  been 
made  out  by  the  plaiutiff’,  because  ho  did  not  know  what 
the  real  condition  of  the  bouse  was  when  tho  defendant 
entered  it.  The  damage  done  by  the  removal  of  the  par- 
tition was  acknowledged,  and  then  he  understood  that 
there  had  been  some  damage  to  the  front  of  the  house  in 
tho  removal  of  defendant's  furniture  from  tho  house. 
Taking  all  these  matters  together,  he  thought  the  67.  which 
the  plaintiff' was  still  iupossessinnof  as  the  securitv  would 
amply  cover  all  losses,  so  that  his  judgment  would  bo  for 
the  defendant  j but  each  party  would  have  to  hear  their 
own  costs. 


THE  QUEBEC  INSTITUTE. 

The  second  session  of  the  Qaobec  Institute 
since  its  occupation  of  the  premises  in  Lower 
Seymour-streeb,  Portman. square,  was  inaugu- 
rated on  Tuesday,  the  24th  ult.  The  -Quebeo 
Institute  aims  at  affording  means  of  study  and 
self-improvement  to  persons  of  both  sexes. 
During  the  past  session  653  students  joined  the 
classes ; of  that  number  fifty-four  presented 
themselves  for  examination  in  connexion  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  fifty-one  obtained  prizes  or  cer- 
tificates. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  after  regretting  the  absence 
of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  success  which  Lad  so  long  attended 
the  operations  of  this  Institute.  Institutions  of 
this  kind  were  among  the  most  hopeful  means  in 
these  days  for  the  continuance  of  tho  prosperity 
of  this  country,  and  for  averting  the  dangers 
which  some  believed  to  be  threatening  that  pro- 
sperity. This  institution  was  oue  of  those 
societies  which  had  sprung  into  existence  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  for  the  intellectual  cultivation 
of  the  people,  and  in  particular  for  teaching  the 
principles  of  scientific  and  art  workmanship. 
’These  were  among  the  most  hopeful  means  we 
bad  for  averting  the  dangers  which  some  saw  in 
these  days  to  the  continuance  of  the  prosperity 
especially  of  the  working  people  of  this  country. 
It  was  a question  whether  in  these  days  there 
were  not  at  least  two  great  discoveries  or  inven- 
tions  from  which  wo  might  anticipate  a long 
period  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  He  meant  the ' 


railways  and  the  telegraphs.  None  of  theirj 
had  the  least  idea  what  wonld  be  the  ultimate 
results  of  these  two  great  inventions.  There 
were  800  persons  employed  in  the  telegraph 
office  at  St.  Martin’s-Ie-Grand,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  young  women ; and  it  was  a fact, 
that  in  that  room,  to  save  time,  messages  were 
sent  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other  by 
telegraph,  instead  of  by  a boy.  The  railway  and 
steam-engine  were  merely  the  means  to  an  end. 
How  were  those  thousands  of  telegraphic  mes- 
sages calculated  to  increase  the  enlightenment 
and  prosperity  of  this  country  ? Could  anything 
be  more  clear  than  that  they  would  do  nothing 
like  the  amount  they  could  do,  that  none  of  those 
great  mechanical  appliances  would  be  anything 
like  what  they  ought  to  be  unless  guided  and 
directed  by  well- educated  people  ? Therefore  it 
was  that  they  desired  to  see  the  people  of 
this  country  well  instructed,  cultivated  in 
their  minds,  and  able  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  objects  which  they  were  to  promote.  He 
beliexed  human  industry  would  always  enable 
the  population  of  the  world,  down  to  the  lowest, 
to  have  that  amount  of  comfort  and  reasonable 
enjoyment  which  they  ought  to  have.  The 
energies  of  a country  like  this  would  never  be 
c.xbausted. 

His  lordship  then  distributed  the  prizes  to  the 
successful  competitors,  to  each  of  whom  he  made 
an  encouraging  observation. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fatal  Accident  at  a Pumping  Station. — On 
Friday,  November  27th,  Mr.  Bedford  held  an 
Inquiry  at  the  Board-room,  Mount-street,  Gros- 
venor-square,  respecting  the  death  of  William 
Bacon,  thirty-nine,  a workman  employed  at  the 
pumping-station,  at  Chelsea,  of  the  metropolitan 
main  sewer.  It  appeared,  from  the  evidence  of 
Henry  Goodridge,  the  foreman  of  'the  works, 
that  on  Saturday  last  the  deceased  and  another 
man  were  engaged  in  lowering  an  immense  pipe 
(weighing  no  less  than  10  tons)  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sewer.  One  end  of  the  pipe  rested  on 
the  wooden  stage  and  the  other  end  was  sus- 
pended by  an  iron  girder  and  chains  from  another 
stage  above.  “All  right  ” was  cried  out  from 
below,  and  two  wooden  supports  were  taken 
away.  Just  as  the  tnbo  was  beginning  to 
swing,  the  girder  and  chain  broke,  and  the  pipe 
fell  upon  the  deceased  and  crushed  him  to  death. 
Witness  said  the  girder  was  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  weight,  but  for  many  years  the  same 
machine  had  held  immense  weights. 

Accident  at  Steel  TUoris,  Rot}^erham. — On  the 
Istinst.  an  accident  occurredjat  the  Phoenix  Bes- 
semer Steel  Works,  the  Ickles,  Rotherham.  Mr. 
J.  Hammil,  stock-taker,  of  Masborough,  was  em- 
ployed, with  several  men,  in  taking  account  of 
metal  need,  when  the  table  of  a hydraulic  lift 
broke,  and  a quantity  of  pig-iron  fell  upon  him. 
His  left  leg  was  fractured  in  two  places,  and  he, 
as  well  as  several  of  tho  other  men,  had  a very 
narrow  escape  from  being  killed  by  the  falling 
metal.  The  same  lift  had  previously  broken  in 
a similar  manner, 

A Sewer  Fallen  in  at  Ipswich. — On  tho  4th 
inat.  Captain  R.  H.  Lloyd-Anstruther,  adjutant 
of  the  2nd  battalion  Suffolk  Rifle  Volunteers, 
was  driving  with  a lady  across  the  Cornhill, 
when  just  at  the  entrance  of  King-street  the 
ground  gave  way  beneath  the  pony’s  feet, 
throwing  the  pony  down,  and  cutting  its  knee, 
besides  breaking  the  shaft  of  the  phaeton. 
The  cause  of  the  accident  appears  to  have  been 
this.  The  sewer  is  compost  of  12-iDch  butt- 
pipes.  Owing  to  a stoppage  the  8e\vage  found 
its  way  through  one  of  the  joints,  made  a way 
for  itself  in  the  earth  around,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  aperture  till  there  was  but  a thin 
crust  of  road  above  it.  The  pony  setting  its 
foot  on  this  thin  crust,  the  surface  fell  through. 

Fall  of  Brichworli. — An  accident  occurred  on 
Monday  afternoon  on  a scaffolding  before  some 
houses  now  being  erected  in  Campden  House- 
road,  Kensington.  Some  brickwork  at  the  top- 
of  the  building  gave  way,  carrying  a portion  oT 
the  scafToldiog  with  it,  and  injuring  several  of 
the  workmen  engaged.  Five  men  were  removed 
to  the  hospital,  and  one  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  his  life. 

Fall  of  a Rouse. — Two  men  were  killed  at 
Bristol  on  Monday  by  the  falling  of  a house  in 
course  of  removal  in  Old-market  to  make  room 
for  a new  brewery. 

Accident  with  Machinery. — At  Messrs.  Adams’s 
brassfoundry,  Bristol,  one  of  the  workmen  was 
killed  and  frightfully  mutilated  by  coming  in- 
contact with  machinery  in  motion. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


FaU  of  the  Croton  of  an  Oven. — An  inquest  was 
held  at  Blewberrj  on  Tuesday,  December  1, 
on  the  body  of  Albert  ■Williams,  of  Blewberry, 
mason,  aged  thirty-seven  years.  Deceased  was 
employed  by  Mr.  John  Hall,  of  Blewberry,  baker, 
to  build  him  an  oven,  wbicb,  in  the  course  of 
erection,  had  to  be  filled  with  mould  to  form  the 
crown.  The  deceased  was  inside  the  oven,  en- 
gaged in  removing  the  mould,  when  the  crown 
of  the  oven  suddenly  gave  way  and  fell  on  him. 
On  being  taken  out  after  a quarter  of  an  hour’s 
work,  it  was  found  that  the  unfortunate  man 
was  quite  dead.  Verdict — accidentally  killed. 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  City  Statues. — The  Surveyor  said  he 
wished  to  bring  the  condition  of  the  bronze 
statues  in  the  City  before  the  Commission. 
They  were  not  in  a worse  state  than  the  other 
statues  of  bronze  in  London,  bat  their  condition 
was  deplorable.  To  keep  them  in  a thoroughly 
good  condition  would  require  a large  annual  out- 
Jay,  bub  he  asked  the  Commission  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Streets  Committee,  to  see  if  they 
could  not  devise  some  means  of  improving  their 
condition  at  a small  annual  outlay.  The  recom- 
mendation  was  adopted. 

Memorial  to  Sir  E.  Beckett. — It  is  announced 
that  this  memorial  is,  at  the  request  of  the  family, 
to  take  the  form  of  a canopy  to  protect  a statue 
which  will  be  provided  by  the  children  of  the 
deceased  baronet.  It  would  certainlyjhave’pre- 
vented  further  delay  had  such  a fact  been  an- 
nounced to  the  public  meeting  held  at  the 
Mansion  House  last  week.  The  commission  for 
the  statue,  it  is  stated,  has  already  been 
given  to  Mr.  Noble,  a sculptor  fully  competent  to 
do  justice  to  the  work  entrusted  to  him. 

Deceased  Academtctons. — The  busts  of  six  late 
members  of  the  French  Academy  have  been 
placed  in  the  Institute j they  are: — The  Comte 
de  Chabrol,  by  Petre ; Stanislas  Julien,  by 
C.  Degeorge ; Villemain,  by  Lequiem ; Baron 
Larrey,  by  Meunier  5 Baron  Dupuytren,  by 
Halou  ; and  Meyerbeer,  by  Baujault. 

E<Xyar  Allan  Poe. — Tlie  grave  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  will  soon  bo  marked  by  the  monument  it 
should  have  had  long  ago.  A design  has  been 
secured  which  is  considered  good  and  appro- 
priate. 

Monument  to  the  National  Hero  ofRmmania. — 
In  Bucharest,  the  other  day,  Prince  Charles, 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  Princess,  unveiled 
the  statue  of  Michael  the  Brave,  whose  name, 
he  said,  recalled  the  memory  of  the  most  glorious 
period  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  when  that 
prince  had  fought  for  the  defence  and  indepen- 
dence  of  Eoumauia. 

Monument  to  nn  Amet~ican  Poet. — Americans 
propose  to  erect  a monument  in  honour  of  'William 
Cullen  Bryant,  the  diatinguished  poet  and 
journalist,  who  recently  attained  his  80th  birth- 
day. 

Monument  to  Manin  at  Venice. — The  Royal 
foundry  of  Munich  has  just  cast  successfully 
the  monument  which  the  city  of  Venice  is  about 
to  erect  to  Manin,  on  the  square  which  bears  tbe 
name  of  that  illustrious  citizen.  The  model  of 
this  memorial  was  furnished  by  the  Venetian 
statuary,  LuidgiPorro. 


VARIORUM. 

The  current  number  of  Belyravia  includes  a 
charmingly  written  paper  on  “ Mr.  Irving  in 
‘Hamlet,’”  by  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  Kenney,  in 
which  the  great  merits  of  the  personation  are 
forcibly  pointed  out.  Mr.  Kenney  has  that 
oonnoisseurship  in  acting  as  well  as  the 
felicity  in  discrimiuating  and  expressing  nice 
distinctions  and  differences  of  shade  and 
colour  with  which  be  rightly  credits  his 
name-giver,  Charles  Lamb,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  public  will  often  have  the  advantage 
of  his  abilities  in  this  direction.  At  tbe  present 
moment,  when  an  intelligent  interest  in  actors 
and  the  drama  is  fast  increasing,  such  criticism 
as  Mr.  Kenney  can  obviously  give  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  should  be  secured  in  tbe 

interest  of  the  art. As  to  the  exchange  of 

fine  works,  the  Art  Journal  says, — ‘‘The 
Prussian  Government  has  sought  from  that  of 
Italy,  as  we  are  informed  by  La  Ftfdsfmfioji 
Artistique,  permission  to  have  monlded  and  cast 
tbe  most  famed  works  in  marble  or  bronze  to  be 
found  in  Florence.  This  application  has  a more 
especial  reference  to  the  "Venus  de  Medici,  the 
Medicean  Vase,  the  David  of  Michelanglo,  the 


Perseus  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  the  celebrated 
friezes  which  Donatello  and  Lucca  Delli  Robbia 
sculptured  for  the  Duomo,  but  which  are,  at 
present,  in  the  Museo  Nationale.  A fine-art 
consultative  commission,  to  which  this  matter 
was  referred,  has  given  an  acquiescent  decision, 
but  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  moulds 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  most  skilful  Florentine 
artists, — that  only  one  work  shall  be  in  hand  at 
a time,  so  that  the  public  may  not  be  deprived 
of  the  view  of  more, — that  a perfect  proof  of 
each  casting  be  made  for  Italy,  and  tbe  moulds 

also  shall  be  preserved  as  her  property.” 

The  Popular  Educator  for  December  gives  this 
information  as  to  the  preparationof  lampblack : — 
“ When  about  to  prepare  lampblack,  the  manu- 
facturer forms  for  himself  a sorb  of  coffer  or 
box.  This  is  accurately  closed  at  every  joint, 
but  at  the  top  a sort  of  ventilated  stopper- 
arrangement  is  placed.  This  is  provided  with  a 
number  of  holes,  over  which  a sorb  of  cone  or 
case  of  linen  cloth  is  fastened.  At  a convenient 
distance  from  the  box  and  cone  a narrow-mouthed 
furnace  is  constracted  in  such  a way  that  as  the 
waste  tar  products  are  subjected  to  heat,  the 
vapours  given  off  from  them  find  their  way 
through  a channel  or  passage  up  into  the  box 
and  to  the  interior  of  tbe  covered  linen  bag. 
Here  the  hot  fames,  charged  as  they  arc  with 
carbon,  in  a minute  and  in  fact  almost  an  ira. 
palpable  condition,  become  condensed,  and  tbe 
rich  black  powder,  resulting  from  the  condensa- 
tion,  rapidly  and  thickly  deposits  itself  on  the 
interior  of  tbe  lineu  cone  or  bag,  and  as  con- 
tinuous volumes  of  thick,  heavy  smoke,  which 
are  produced  by  the  constant  addition  of  fresh 
fuel  to  tbe  furnace,  flow  outwards  and  upwards, 
they  continue  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
deposit  in  the  cone.  This  in  time  becomes  so 
thickly  coated  with  carbon  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  the  contents.  This  is  done 
by  first  thoroughly  beating  the  outsides  of  tbe 
cones  with  sticks,  and  then  passing  the  powder 
downwards  through  channels  to  barrels  p’aced 

for  the  reception  of  the  lampblack.” Messrs. 

Do  la  Rue  & Co.  have  issued,  as  usual,  their 
“Indelible  Diary  and  Memorandum  Book ” for 
the  coming  year  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
every  degree  of  elegence  : it  is  a positive 
pleasure  even  to  touch  some  of  them,  so  soft  and 
satiny  are  they.  The  new  year!  1875!  Good 
lack-a-day,  it  seems  but  a week  ago  that  we  were 
recommending  those  they  issued  for  187-1,  now 
nearly  passed  and  gone ! 


®:isallan£a. 

Eastwell  Park. — Some  two  miles  or  so  from 
the  town  of  Ashford  is  Eastwell  Park,  the 
country  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  was  given  by 
the  Norman  conqueror  to  cue  of  his  adberonts. 
Subsequently  it  passed  into  the  possession  of 
various  families,  and  finally  into  that  of  the 
Finches,  Heneages,  and  Winchelaeas.  The  first 
Earl  Winchelsea  died  in  1633,  and  his  monument 
still  remains  in  the  church.  The  second  Earl  of 
Winchelsea,  who  took  a prominent  part  in  tbe 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  died  iu  1689.  This 
same  Earl  Winchelsea  was  called  on  to  render  aid 
to  James  II.  iu  1688,  when  he  took  refuge  iu  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Faversham,  in  his  attempt 
to  escape  to  France.  Tradition  has  it  that  a 
natural  sou  of  Richard  III.,  after  an  interview 
with  bis  father  prior  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth  in 
1-1.85,  and  at  which  his  father  promised  to 
acknowledge  his  son  iu  case  of  victory, 
betook  himself  here  from  Leicester  after  that 
fatal  fight.  At  Eastwell  he  remained  iucog- 
nito,  occupied  himself  as  a bricklayer,  died 
at  the  age  of  eigbty-one,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  iu  1550.  The  park  contains,  we 
believe,  nearly  2,000  acres,  and  is  well  tim- 
bered. Tbe  edifice  is,  for  the  most  part,  of 
modern  date,  and  of  mean  appearance  ; but  other 
portions  date  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Re- 
cently a temporary  structure  has  been  erected 
to  serve  as  a Greek  chapel  for  the  use  of  the 
Duchess.  The  mansion  was  lately  leased  to  the 
Dako  of  Abercorn,  and  since  it  has  come  into 
the  occupation  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  very 
extensive  works  have  been  carried  on. 

Hampstead  Hospital. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  on  Saturday, 
December  5th,  amotion  “ that  the  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  to  convert  the  Hampstead 
Hospital  into  one  for  infections  diseases  be 
abandoned,”  was  rejected  by  amajority  of  thirty- 
one  to  three. 
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The  Question  of  Wood  Paving. — At  the 
Paddington  vestry,  on  the  let  inst.,  a report  was 
brought  up  from  the  highway  committee  rela- 
tive to  the  repairing  of  Edgware-road,  Praed- 
street,  and  Westbourne-grove  with  an  improved 
wood  paving.  It  set  forth  that  the  cost  of  lay- 
ing 5,200  yards  in  Edgware-road  would  be 
3,9001. 5 Praed-street,  5,500  yards,  4,1251. ; and 
Westbourne-grnve,  3,900  yards,  2,9251.  ; the 
Improved  Wood  Paving  Company  undertaking 
to  keep  it  iu  repair  for  two  years  free  of  cost, 
and  to  keep  it  in  repair  for  the  next  fifteen  years 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  2d..  Is.  4d.,  and  Is.  per  square 
yard  respectively.  The  committee  had  received 
from  Mr.  Haywood,  tbe  City  engineer,  a letter 
stating  that  to  show  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  were  satisfied  with  the  paving,  they  had 
ordered  that  Bishopsgate  and  Aldergato-street, 
St.  Martin’a-le-grand,  Angel-street,  and  King 
Edward-atreet  should  be  laid  with  it  at  once. 
These  matters  bad  been  fully  investigated,  and 
the  committee  recommended  that  no  action 
should  bo  taken  iu  respect  of  the  roads  at 
present. 

Panic  in  a Cliurch. — Lambourne  Church, 
Berkshire,  is  a structure  of  the  Norman  period, 
surmounted  by  a tower,  which  has  long  been 
in  a dangerous  state.  About  a century  ago  the 
tower  was  bound  round  with  iron  outside,  and 
inside  a frame  was  put  up  on  which  the  bolls 
were  bung,  so  as  to  spare  tbe  walls  as  much  as 
possible  the  weight  and  vibration  of  tbe  bells. 
Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  aud  several  other  architects 
have  examined  the  tower,  and  pronounced  it  to 
be  in  a dangerous  condition  ; but  as  yet  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  put  it  in  a proper  state. 
While  the  parishioners  were  seated  iu  the  church 
on  Sunday  morning,  Dec.  6,  a loud  noise  on  the 
roof  was  heard,  aud  most  people  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  tower  was  falling.  Tbe  con- 
gregation quickly  vacated  their  pews.  The  vicar 
suddenly  closed  his  sermon,  and,  with  the  sur- 
pliced  choir,  made  a rapid  exit.  On  examining 
the  exterior,  it  was  found  that  the  noise  was 
caused  by  a quantity  of  plaster  falling  from  the 
tower  upon  the  roof  of  tbe  church. 

Precautions  against  Fire. — In  February 
last  a portion  of  the  largest  cotton-mill  in  Brig- 
house,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Yorkshire,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  portion  saved 
from  the  ravages  of  this  fire  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  is  on  the  point  of  completion.  It  had  also 
suffered  from  fire  in  1866.  Immediately  after 
the  fire  in  February  last,  the  proprietor  (Mr. 
James  M.  Stott)  determined  on  having  means 
and  apparatus  adopted  to  subdue  any  fire  that 
might  occur  *in  the  future,  and  entrusted  the 
fitting  up  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  mill, 
which  is  seventy  yards  long,  and  seven  stories  in 
height,  with  fire-extinguishing  appliances,  to 
Messrs.  Inman,  Stones,  & Co.,  of  Brighonse, 
manufacturers  of  fire-extinguishing  apparatus, 
who  have  now  completed  it.  In  each  room  there 
are  two  fire-cocks,  with  hand-pipe  and  hose- 
pipe attached  to  them,  ready  for  use  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Other  mill-owners  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  following  Mr.  Stott’s  example. 

Free  Libraries. — Mr.  Gibb’s  work  on  the 
operation  of  the  Public  Libraries  Acts  shows  that 
Manchester  possesses  six  free  libraries,  issuing 
about  555,035  volumes  per  annum  ; Birmingham 
has  five  libraries,  which  in  1872  issued  286,873 
volumes  ; Wolverhampton  issued  91,599  books  in 
that  year;  Leeds  issued  301,293;  Sheffield, 
2-11,819;  Bradfurd,  117,000;  Leicester,  138,149  ; 
Bolton,  16,234;  Nottingham,  68,437;  Blackburn, 
28,788;  Birkenhead,  52,633;  Rochdale,  17,247; 
Middlesbrough,  33,073;  Cambridge,  48,595;  and 
tbe  Yorkshire  Uuion  of  Mechanics’  Institutes, 
319,560.  Besides  these  statistics,  Mr.  Gibb  gives 
some  information  regarding  the  amount  of  local 
taxation  necessary  to  produce  these  results.  It 
appears  from  his  calculations  that,  to  approxi- 
mate the  book  supply  of  St.  Pancras  to  that  of 
Sheffield,  a rate  of  but  little  more  iban  4d. 
would  be  required. 

Opening  of  tlie  New  Masonic  Hall  at 
Derby. — On  Thursday,  December  3cd,  the  new 
Derbyshire  Masonic  Hal),  in  Gower-street, 
Derby,  was  formerly  dedicated  by  Bro.  the 
Marquis  of  Hartiugton.  The  banqueting.room 
is  45  ft.  by  30  ft.,  in  front  of  which  are  com- 
mittee and  retiring  rooms.  A stone  staircase 
leads  to  the  upper  ball,  which  is  5S  ft.  by  30  ft. 
and  20  ft.  high.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sheffield,  of  Derby, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  G.  Woodiwiss  the 
builder.  The  attendance  numbered  200  brethren, 
who  went  in  proper  procession  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  room. 
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Sanitary  Works  in  Russia. — The  sewerage 
of  St.  Petersburg  has  for  a long  time  past 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  governing  body  of 
that  city,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  war  of 
rival  systems  has  violently  raged  there,  the 
struggle  being  between  the  water-flushing  plan, 
the  Liernur  system,  and  various  pail  methods  of 
removal.  The  city  engineer,  Count  Stuckenberg, 
was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
subject,  and  he  accordingly  spent  much  time  in 
travelling  about  for  this  purpose.  He  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  Liernur  system  in 
operation  in  Holland,  and  the  result  appears  to 
be  that  it  is  selected  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Strausberg,  the  well- 
known  financier  and  contractor  for  public  works, 
bas  undertaken  to  pub  the  system  into  the  whole 
of  St.  Petersburg  for  the  sum  of  28,000,000 
roubles,  equal  to  nearly  4,000,0001.  sterling. — 
Public  Health, 

Sanitary  Works  Association. — Announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  incorporation  of  this 
company,  with  a capital  of  150,000Z.,  in  15,000 
shares  of  lOi.  each,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out,  under  the  supervision  of  eminent  scientific 
and  practical  men,  works  acknowlenged  to  be 
essential  to  tlie  welfare  of  the  general  public. 
These  are  stated  to  consist  of  household  or 
domestic  sanitary  works, including  arrangements 
for  railways,  bank  and  public  buildings,  &c.  5 
also  under  the  head  of  general  or  public  sanitary 
works,  sewerage,  water-supply,  construction  of 
public  baths  and  washhouses,  public  provision 
for  disinfecting  clothes,  houses,  &c.,  provision  for 
public  mortuaries,  the  removal  and  disposal  of 
refuse  from  houses,  &c.,  nob  being  sewage,  and 
further  to  assist  in  the  development  of  good  sani- 
tary  inventions,  and  in  special  cases  to  obtain 
exclusive  rights  in  them  for  the  purposes  of  the 
association. 

Street  Paving,  St.  Pancras.  — A report 
was  received  on  the  4th  inst.  from  the  Works 
Committee  of  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry,  forward- 
ing  a report  of  Mr,  W.  B.  Scott,  chief  surveyor, 
as  to  the  heavy  expense  of  maintaining  the 
roadway  of  Manchester-street  as  a macadamised 
road,  and  stating  that  the  cost  of  paring  the 
roadway  with  6 in.  by  3 in.  granite  sets,  on  Oin. 
of  concrete,  will  be  about  2,560i.,  which  sum,  if 
borrowed  at  the  rate  of  41.  per.  cent,  interest, 
the  annual  average  payment  of  interest  and  prin. 
cipal  to  pay  off  the  loan  in  twenty  years  will  be 
equal  to  188Z.  per  annum,  being  a less  sura  than 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  road  way  as  macadam- 
ised road,  with  the  traffic  that  is  now  thrown 
upon  it,  and  recommending  that  the  street  should 
be  paved,  and  tbe  cost  thereof  defrayed  by  a 
loan,  to  be  repaid  with  interest  in  twenty  years. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Sinking  of  a House  at  Hytke. — A mig. 
fortune  has  occurred  in  the  construction  of  the 
Now  Station-road  which  will  probably  oaueo 
some  expense  to  the  ratepayers  of  Hythe.  On  a 
bank  close  to  the  road  is  a prettily  situated 
residence  called  Spring-gi'ove  Cottage,  in  the 
ownership  and  occupancy  of  Mr.  llolfc.  A 
catting  has  been  made  at  the  side  of  this  house, 
and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  it  was 
stated  that  cracks  had  appeared  in  the  walla,  and 
the  promises  are  now  desolate  and  seemingly  in 
the  first  stage  of  ruin.  Workmen  are  busy 
supporting  the  embankment  with  a strong  wall. 
The  new  station  at  the  top  it  was  feared  would 
slide  down  iu  tho  same  way  as  Mr.  Rolfc’s 
house,  and  underpinning  with  massive  stone- 
work to  a great  depth  has  been  going  ou  for 
months. 

Counting  the  Buckets.  — Many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Builder  have  seen  working  on  tbe 
Thamea  a steam  dredger,  named  the  Sa?Jipson, 
with  an  endless  chain  of  laden  buckets  rising  at 
a low  level  and  disappearing  at  a higher  altitude. 
The  Sajnpson  of  the  Thames  haa,  it  seems,  been 
moored  at  Hartlepool,  uucl  as  it  works  by  tide 
Sundays  are  perforce  called  iu  as  a working 
day.  Miners  are  an  inquisitive  body  of  men,  and 
on  their  leisure  day  a number  watched  the 
Sampson’s  buckets  go  up  and  down,  and  tried  to 
count  them.  Having  reached  1,000,  they  gave 
up  their  task,  exclaiming,  “ Sampson  was  a 
strong  man,  but,  by  gum,  lads,  he  never  lifted 
so  many  buckets  of  mud  as  this  fellow,  and  keep 
at  it  as  he  does  j when  will  the  last  bucket  stop, 
oh?” 

Purchase  of  Metropolitan  Gas  Works. — 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  the  4th 
inst.,  adopted  a report  recommending  the  pur- 
chaae  of  all  gas  companies’  works  within  the 
metropolitan  area. 


Dangerous  Pavements. — On  the  Ist  inat., 
the  Westminater  coroner  held  an  inquiry  at  ■ 
Knightsbridgo  into  the  cause  of  death  of  Mrs. 
Bridget  Nolan,  aged  51,  the  wife  of  a builder, 
living  in  Jubilee-place,  Chelsea.  The  deceased, 
in  company  with  her  husband,  was  walking  along 
the  Brompton-road  when  ah^  accidentally  slipped 
off  the  kerb  into  the  road.  At  the  spot  where 
she  fell  the  pavement  is  conaiderably  above  the 
level  of  the  roadway,  and  the  poor  lady  pitched 
with  fearful  violence  upon  her  head,  fracturing 
her  skull  in  two  places,  death  being  almost  in- 
stantaneous. The  jury  returned  a verdict  of 
accidental  death,  aud  some  of  them  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  sooner  such  high  pavements 
were  done  away  with  the  better. 

The  Enlargement  of  tho  University  of 
Edinburgh. — A public  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday,  the  7th  inst.,  in  Willis’s  Rooms,  King- 
street,  St.  James’s,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
before  the  notice  of  those  resident  in  London 
the  proposals  for  extending  and  improving  the 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  took  the  chair,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  said  that  70,000Z.  had  been 
subscribed  for  the  enlargement  of  the  University. 
That  sum  was  not  enough,  and  now  an  nppoal 
was  being  made  to  the  graduates  of  Edinburgh 
scattered  throughout  tho  world  and  to  tbe  rich 
Scotchmen  resident  in  the  metropolis  to  supple- 
ment this  sum  BO  as  to  bring  it  up  to  100,000?. 

Gas  Superseded. — Tbe  town  of  Whittlesey 
is  now  lighted  up  with  petroleum  in  lieu  of  gas. 
The  three  years’  contract  between  the  Improve- 
ment Commissioners  and  tbe  Gas  Company  has 
recently  run  out,  and  the  company  refused  to 
enter  into  another  contract  under  2Z.  15s.  per 
lamp  per  season  (they  doing  no  repairs),  tbe 
old  price  being  2Z.  5s.  per  lamp  (they  doing  all 
repairs).  Tbe  demand  was  rejected  by  the  com- 
missioners. Tho  Gas  Company  declared  they 
would  not  take  less.  The  commissioners  pur- 
chased petroleum  lamps,  advertised  for  persons 
to  light  them,  &o.,  and  now  the  town  is  lighted 
with  petroleum. 

The  Gasworks  at  Bognor. — The  winds  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday  having  caused  some  defects 
in  the  shaft,  the  active  manager,  Mr.  J.  Ham- 
mond, jun.,  secured  the  assistance  of  members 
of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade.  After  planks 
had  been  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  condensing 
house  in  case  of  falling  bricks,  the  brigade  at 
intervals  threw  large  quantities  of  water  on  to 
the  shaft,  and  so  cooled  it.  They  continued  to 
do  this  until  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  when  it  was  considered  that  danger 
was  over.  It  is  now  evident  that  tho  whole  of 
the  shaft  must  be  taken  down. 

Purchase  of  the  Birmingham  Water- 
works.— A special  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Town  Council  haa  been  held,  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  purchase  by  the  corporation  of 
the  water-works  undertaking.  The  market 
value  of  tho  company’s  shares  is  now  1,010,000Z., 
the  capital  having  been  doubled  in  ten  years. 
The  council  have  authorised  a committee  to  pre- 
pare  a Bill  for  a transfer  by  agreement  or  a 
compulsory  purchase,  and  to  negotiate  terras. 
The  medical  officer  of  health’s  analysis  of  a 
number  of  wells  in  tho  town,  showed  that  iu 
many  cases  tho  water  was  worse  than  the  sewage 
itself. 

Bracket  Lamps,  St.  Pancras. — The  View 
Committee  have  recommended  the  adoption  of 
some  general  resolution  to  regulate  the  erection 
of  bracket  lamps,  and  that,  except  under 
specially  objectionable  circumstances,  tbe  chief 
surveyor  be  authorised  to  intimate  to  applicants 
that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Works 
Committee  to  the  erection  of  such  lamps,  pro- 
vided  that  when  the  same  are  intended  to 
project  over  the  private  way  or  forecourt,  the 
height  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  bracket  shall  be 
at  least  6 ft.  6 in.,  and  that  over  the  public  way 
the  height  of  the  lowest  part  shall  be  at  least 

7 ft. 

Destruction  of  Eennington  Manor-liall. 
The  old  Manor.hall  of  Kennington,  in  Lower 
Kennington-lano,  Lambeth,  which  has  for  some 
years  been  appropriated  as  a reformatory,  known 
as  the  Female  Philanthropic  School,  is  about  to 
be  pulled  down  for  street  improvements.  The 
Manor-ball  was  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Royal 
palace,  which  was  tho  favourite  residence  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  for  the  palace  being 
pulled  down  tho  Manor-hall  was  built  upon  its 
site,  and  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of 
Charles  I.  when  Prince  of  Wales. 


Fall  of  a Platform. — A rather  alarming 
accident  occurred  last  week,  at  a concert 
which  was  being  given  in  Christ  Chnrch  Mission- 
rooms,  Gordon.street,  off  Great  Homer-street, 
Everton,  Liverpool.  Whilst  the  concert  was 
proceeding  the  platform,  on  which  were  250 
children,  gave  way.  A scene  of  confusion 
followed,  but  fortunately  but  few  were  injured, 
the  fall  being  a comparatively  short  one.  One 
boy  had  hia  thigh  fractured,  aud  two  or  three 
dislocations  occurred;  other  injuries  consisting 
only  of  sprains  and  bruises. 

Building  at  Balsall  Heath.. — At  tho  Balsall 
Heath  Board  of  Works,  on  the  2ud  inst.,  Mr. 
Archer  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  at 
the  next  meeting  of  tho  Board,  the  intention  of 
the  Board  to  enforce  the  following  bye-law  : — 
“That  within  one  month  after  any  work  or 
building  of  which  notice  was  given  had  been 
completed,  the  builder  or  person  by  whom  such 
w'ork  has  been  done  shall  give  notice  to  tbe  local 
surveyor  thereof,  and  the  surveyor  shall  forth- 
with proceed  to  survey  such  building  or  work, 
and  shall  report  to  the  Local  Board  thereon.” 

Charge  of  Stealing  Joiners'  Tools. — 
At  the  Liverpool  Police-court,  James  Rourke  was 
charged  with  stealing  a quantity  of  joiners’  tools 
belonging  to  George  Shaw  aud  Andrew  Hay, 
and  William  Lythgoe,  who  keeps  a broker’s  shop 
in  Stanley-stroet,  was  charged  with  receiving 
the  stolen  property  with  a guilty  knowledge. 
The  evidence  showed  that  Lythgoe  purchased 
them  from  the  prisoner  Rourke,  aud  afterwards 
offered  them  in  pledge  at  a pawnshop.  Both 
prisoners  were  committed  for  trial. 

Termination  of  the  Carpenters’  Strike  at 
Middlesbrough. — Tho  carpenters  employed  at 
Messrs.  Raylton  Dixon  & Co.’s  iron  shipyard, 
Middlesbrough,  who  have  been  out  on  strike 
about  nine  weeks,  resumed  work  on  the  5th  inst. 
A large  proportion  of  the  demands  of  the  men 
have  been  conceded,  though  it  is  stated  that 
these  concessions  have  been  made  in  order  to 
prevent  so  large  a number  of  men  being  thrown 
out  of  employment  at  this  unfavourable  season. 

Portico  and  Balcony  in  Berkeley-street, 
Piccadilly, — The  Committee  of  Works  have 
reported  that  tho  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  is  about 
constructing  in  the  "public  roadway  in  Berkeley- 
street  an  area,  and  to  erect  over  it  a portico 
and  a balcony.  Notice  was  at  once  to  be  given 
that  tho  Vestry  opposed  this  work,  and  the  clerk 
was  directed,  iu  case  his  lordship  persisted  in 
carrying  on  the  work,  to  place  the  matter  at 
once  in  the  hands  of  the  parish  solicitors. 

"Widening  of  London  Bridge. — A petition 
signed  by  3,033  merchants,  traders,  and  others 
carrying  on  business  in  tho  City  of  London  and 
the  borough  of  Southwark,  was  presented  last 
week  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  asking 
that  body  to  take  steps  for  tho  widening  of 
London  Bridge,  Its  prayer  was  aopported  by 
Mr.  Locke,  M.P.,  Colonel  Beresford,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Laing,  M.P.,  Sir  H.  W.  Peek,  M.P.,  aud  others. 
Tlie  petition  was  referred  to  the  Bridge  House 
Estates  Committee. 

The  New  Opera.  House  in  Paris  was  opened 
on  Tuesday,  tbe  1st  inst,,  and  was,  of  course, 
crowded.  M.  Charles  Gamier,  the  architect, 
had  an  ovation.  The  privileged  spectators, 
according  to  tho  Times  correspondent,  left, 
dazzled  by  the  wonderful  edifice,  where  marble, 
bronze,  gold,  and  light  are  blended  as  in  a 
dream  of  the  “Arabian  Nights.”  Others  found 
tho  auditorium  very  small  compared  with  its 
surroundings. 

Branch  Free  Libraries  at  Sheffield. — On 
tho  7th  inst.  the  foundation-stones  of  two  Branch 
Free  Libraries  at  Sheffield  were  laid  by  Alder- 
man Fisher,  chairman  of  the  Free  Libraries 
Committee.  The  cost  of  the  two  buildings  will 
bo  nearly  10,000Z.  One  of  them  is  at  Upper, 
thorpe,  a suburb  of  the  town,  in  which  the 
School  Board  has  erected  two  schools,  and  the 
other  at  Highfield,  another  suburb, 

Banbury  Railway. — Tho  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham 
Direct  Railway  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Lawrence,  of  Clifton,  tho  contractor  for  the 
Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Docks,  tho  Clifton 
Extension  Railway,  and  other  important  public 
works.  The  extensive  plant  necessary  for  the 
undertaking  is,  wo  hear,  being  delivered  at 
various  points  on  the  line. 

The  Croydon  Surveyor’s  Salary. — At  the 
Local  Board,  on  Tuesday,  tlie  Ist  inst.,  Mr. 
Walker’s  salary  was  raised  75i.  per  annum. 
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A “ Crowning^  In  ” at  Sedgley. — “ Swags  ” 
are  common  enough  in  the  Black  Country,  but  a 
monster  one  has  just  happened  in  the  new 
Tipton.road,  Dudley.  Lord  Dudley’s  mining 
operations  have  dropped  the  whole  width  of  the 
road  some  20  ft.,  and  the  “swag”  has  cub  off 
the  gas  and  water  supplies  of  Coseley  and  Wall- 
brook,  two  populous  villages.  The  whole  of  the 
traffic  has  been  diverted  by  way  of  Coseley. — 
Birmingham  Daily  Zlail. 

Extensive  Paving  Project,  Hackney. — 
A report  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
gives  a list  of  the  streets  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  expend  the  10,0001.  which  it  had  previously 
been  determined  to  apply  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  permission  to  borrow  for 
the,  purpose  of  improving  the  footways  of  the 
district.  It  is  stated  that  the  total  surface  of 
new  pavement  to  be  laid  down  under  this  scheme 
is  199,530  ft. 

Tooting  Cemetery. — A letter  was  read  a^ 
the  Lambeth  Vestry,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Morris,  Clerk  to  the  Burial  Board,  trans. 
mitting  a resolution  of  the  Board,  passed  on  the 
24th  ult. — “ That  plans  and  specifications  for 
effectnally  draining  the  Tooting  Cemetery  be 
prepared  with  all  possible  dispatch ; and  that 
the  Vestry  be  solicited  to  allow  Mr.  M'Intosh  to 
snperintend  the  drainage.”  The  required  per. 
mission  was  granted. 

A Step  in  the  Rigkt  Direction. — The  Kent 
and  Sussex  Courier  (Tunbridge  Wells)  announces 
that  the  Local  Board  of  Tonbridge  have  decided 
to  call  upon  the  builders  of  all  new  houses  to 
make  connexions  with  drains  and  sewers  outside 
the  house,  and  not  inside,  and  they  will  refuse  to 
sanction  any  plan  which  is  not  in  compliance 
with  this  order. 

Destruction  of  Houses  in  St.  Pancras. — 
The  Midland  Railway  Company  have  resolved  to 
renew  their  application  to  Parliament  for  powers 
to  construct  a connecting  Una  in  the  St.  Pancras 
district.  The  scheme,  it  is  said,  involves  the 
destruction  of  the  habitations  of  about  10,000 
or  12,000  poor  persons.  The  St.  Pancras  Vestry 
ihtend  to  oppose  the  application. 

Gift  of  an  Orphan  Asylum. — The  JVanfaise 
says  that  the  Due  de  Montpensier  has  just  bought 
an  estate  at  Auteuil  for  400,000  francs,  on  which 
an  orphan  asylum  is  to  be  erected,  which  will  be 
under  the  charge  of  M.  Roussel.  The  estate 
and  building,  when  completed,  are  tobe  presented 
to  the  “ CBuvre  des  Orphelins,”  of  which  the 
duke  is  president. 

St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Lynn.  — At  a 

mooting  of  tho  committee  of  the  Art  Loan  Ex- 
hibitiou,  held  Dec.  3,  it  was  resolved  to  apply 
the  proceeds  of  the  recent  exhibition,  viz., 
630Z.,  in  the  following  payments  towards  the 
restoration  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  viz.,  1801. 
for  restoring  tho  west  window,  and  3501.,  a 
moiety  of  the  cost  of  reseating  the  nave  and  the 
aisles. 

Portishead  District  Watemvorks.  — At 
their  Board  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  directors 
of  this  company  accepted,  provisionally,  a tender 
for  the  construction  of  the  entire  works  (including 
the  purchase  of  the  existing  works)  for  the  sum 
of  24,8961.,  tho  works  to  be  completed  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  order. 

Science  Lectures  at  Shoreditch.  — Tho 
science  lectures  for  tho  people  at  the  Town-hall, 
Shoreditch,  were  resumed  (in  connexion  with 
the  Trades  Guild  of  Learning)  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Dec.  2,  when  Professor  Clifford,  F.R.S., 
delivered  the  first  of  a series  of  lectures,  ” On 
Seeing  and  Thinking.”  Mr.  J.  jS’orman  Lock- 
year,  r.R.S.,  presided. 

Epping  Forest. — There  was  some  discussion 
at  the  meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  14,  respecting  the 
recent  judgment  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on 
the  subject  of  Epping  Forest.  It  was  stated  that 
the  litigation  had  cost  the  Corporation  30,0001. 

Electricity  for  Lighthouses. — An  impor- 
tant extentioQ  of  the  application  of  electricity  as 
an  illuminating  agent  is  about  to  be  made  by  the 
Trinity  Board.  The  two  lighthouses  on  the 
Lizard  Point  are  to  be  fitted  with  the  requisite 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  the  electric 
light. 

The  Nuisance  Inspectorship  at  Stockton. 
There  are  ninety-six  applications  for  the  office 
of  inspector  of  nuieauees  at  Stockton.  The 
salary  is  1001.  a year,  and  a special  committee 
is  appointed  to  examine  the  different  letters  and 
testimonials. 


Rateable  Value  of  the  Metropolis. — An 
official  yearly  return  sfaows  that  during  the  past 
twelve  months  the  rateable  value  of  property 
within  the  metropolis  had  increased  to  the  extent 
of  408,1341.  and  now  reached  the  stupendous  sum 
of  21,139,8431. 

Gravel  and  Hogging. — Six  tenders  have 
been  received  by  the  Paddington  Vestry, 
and  that  of  Mr.  William  Studd,  to  supply  sifted 
gravel  at  Ss.  Id.  per  ton,  and  unsifted  at  Ss.  per 
ton,  was  accepted. 

Islington. — It  has  been  resolved  by  the 
Islington  Vestry  to  place  a new  clock  in  the 
steeple  of  the  parish  church,  at  a cost  not 
exceeding  3001. 

Hull  Waterworks. — There  are  102  applica- 
tions for  the  office  of  engineer  to  the  Hull  Water- 
works. 

Pine  Arts  at  Salford. — There  is  to  be  a new 
fine-art  gallery  at  Salford,  adjoining  the  museum 
in  the  Peel  Park. 


TENDERS 

For  warohonse,  Queen  Tictoria-street  and  Great 
Knightrider-street.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  Knrslake  & Mortimer: — 

Bayes  &,  Kamage  £15,73-1  0 0 

Killby  15,678  0 0 

Adamson  & Bods  16.670  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  15,638  10  0 

■VVOliams  & Son  15,238  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  15,198  0 0 

Feto,  Brothers  15,046  0 0 

Elkington  16,U26  0 0 

Kirk  & Co 14,901  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  14,893  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  14,869  0 0 

Lawrence 14,8-44  0 0 

Brass 14,796  0 0 

Braale  14,333  0 0 

Nightingale.... 13,785  0 0 


For  Westbury-upon-Trym,  Stoke  Bishop,  and  Shire- 
hampton  drainage.  Contract  No.  1.  Messrs.  Russ  & 
Minns  and  Mr.  A.  W.  W.  Goulter,  engineers : — 

Newman  £14,320  0 01 

Snmmerfield  9,976  0 0 

EumboU  9,074  12  6 

Neave  3;  Sons 9,086  4 11 

Furniss 8,850  0 0 

Jones  &jepBon  8,430  14  0 

Bugbird  8,300  0 0 

Davis 7,550  3 4 

Baker  7,850  0 0 

Vickers 6,979  0 0 

Cooker  5,099  0 0 ! 


For  the  erection  of  a synagogue,  minister’s  residence- 
tabernacle,  and  schools.  Middle-street,  Brighton,  for  the 
Hebrew  congregation.  Mr.  J.  Lauison,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  B.  H..  Nunn  - 

Waleham  £6,596  0 0 

Borivener  &,  White  6,690  0 0 

Newman  & Maun 6,550  0 0 

Anscombo  6,454  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  , 6,445  0 0 

Patching  & Webber  6,410  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers  6,399  0 0 

Lockyer  6,253  0 0 

Barnes 6,250  0 0 

Chappell 6,215  0 0 

Cheestnan  & Co.  (accepted) 6,200  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  (too  late)  6,176  0 0 

Howard  5,936  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  London  Provident  Institution, 
Bloomfield-street,  for  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Sydney  Rogers  : — 

Chappell .£4,983  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 4,378  0 0 

Trollopes  4,792  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw  , 4,772  0 0 

Holland  & Hanncn 4,673  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 4,533  0 0 


For  .a  new  building,  in  Rose-street,  Newgate-street,  for 
Messrs.  H.  P.  & N,  Jones.  Mr.  John  Wimble,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied:— 

Chesshum  £1,-450  0 0 

Killby  . 1,336  0 0 

Scrivener  & W’hite  1,296  0 0 

Mortcr  1,195  0 0 

Newman  &.  Mann  * 1,190  0 0 

Faulkner  ],178  0 0 

* From  an  error  in  me  luoograpny,  this  tender,  we  are 
informed,  was  delivered  986L 


For  snndry  alterations  and  additions  to  premises, 
Union-street,  Commercial-road.  Whitechapel,  for  Messrs. 
Candler  & Sons.  Mr.  Saunders,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Osborne  & Russell: — 

Tarrant  £3,990  0 0 


Bewell  ., 

Hill,  Higgs,  & HUl.. 

Young 

Newman  & Maun  .. 
Colls 

East 

Merritt  & Ashby  

Pritchard  


3,665 
3,64*1  0 
3,570  0 
3,533  0 
3.344  0 
3,270  0 
3,250  0 
2,997  0 
2,990  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  Board  Schools,  at  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  Staffordshire.  Messrs.  Hay  Si  Oliver,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  Deane  : — 

Webber  (accepted) £3,164  10  6 


For  house  and  outbuildings,  at  Harestone  Valley,  Cater- 
ham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  George  Gibbons.  Messrs.  'Rutley  & 
Blacknell,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H. 
Blaoknell: — 


Smith  . 

Newman  & Mann  

Dowtjs  & Co 

Prescott  & Taylor  ..... 

Ward  

Hyde  

Roberts  

Hearle 

Tongue  

Garratt  

HoUetige  & Smallage 


£5,374  0 
.,  6,091  0 
..  4,970  0 


4,749 

4,612 

4,490 

4,426 

4,317 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Eden  Cottage,  Becken- 
ham, Kent,  for  Mr.  C.  A.  B.  Hoare.  Mr.  Thos.  Archer, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Downs  & Co £1,848  0 0 

Nightingale  1,838  0 0 

Graham  1,745  0 0 

Hooker  1,895  0 0 

Ellen  1,688  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  1,647  0 0 

Sharpington  & Colo  1,613  0 0 

Gemmon 1,5-45  0 0 


For  warehouse,  Queen  Victoria-street.  Mr.  Herbert 


Ford,  architect : — 

Baves  & Ramage £4,384  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  4.367  0 0 

Kirk  A Co 4,360  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  4,312  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  4,273  6 0 

Killby 4.266  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  4,329  0 0 

Peto,  Brothers 4,228  0 0 

Elkington  4,184  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  4,117  0 0 

Brass  4,097  0 0 

Nightingale  4,090  0 0 

Smale  4,085  0 0 

Williams  & Sons  3,997  0 0 

Lawrence  3,883  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Nos.  59  and  63,  Westboume-grove, 
for  Messrs.  Cox,  Sons,  & Stafford: — 

Clark  & Co £1,310  0 0 

Greenwood  & Sons 1,199  0 0 

Temple  & Forster  (accepted)  ...  1,150  0 0 

Cox  1,121  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Bromley  Rice  Mill,  Middlesex. 
Messrs.  A,  & C.  Harston,  architects: — 

Bangs  £5.269  0 0 

Bhefiield— 6,179  0 0 

Harris  £ Wardrop  4,975  0 0 

Shurmer 4,980  0 0 

Thomas  & Son  (accepted) 4,555  0 0 


For  a pair  of  villas,  at  Wandsworth,  for  Mr.  W.  II. 
Strange.  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  architect.  Quantities 

supplied  by  Mr.  Sidney  Fowler  and  the  architect : — 

Gregory  £1,905  0 0 

Adamson  & Son  1,763  0 0 

Taylor 1,757  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,648  0 0 

Messom  1,619  0 0 


For  building  dwclling-bouse,  boundary-walls  to  wharf, 
&c.,  Lower  Charlton,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Ardouin. 
Messrs.  W'illiam  Gosling  & Son,  architects : — 

House.  Boundary -walls. 

Eabv  £469  0 0 £9115  0 

Griffiths  420  0 0 91  7 0 

Pulman  410  0 0 89  0 0 

Cropper,  Brothers  * 393  8 6 81  11  6 

• Accepted. 


For  church,  at  Polegate,  Sussex, 
architect : — 

Nave,  Ac. 

Perigoe 

.-£3,277 

0 0 

Tomkinson  

..  2,518 

0 0 

Cheesiuan  & Co. . 

..  2.486 

0 0 

Roberts  & Co 

2,464 

0 0 

Foster  . 

..  2.379 

0 0 

Bruton  

..  2,350 

0 0 

Stenning  

..  2,341 

0 0 

\ idler  

..  2,323 

0 0 

Steer  

2.800 

0 0 

Oxley  

..  2,250 

0 0 

Skinner 

..  2,239 

0 0 

Peerless  

..  2,174 

0 0 

Lonclev 

..  1,994 

0 0 

Eldridge  

1,830 

0 0 

Mr.  R.  E.  Blesaley, 


Upper  part  of  Spire. 

£410  0 0 

330  0 0 

340  0 0 

261  0 0 

270  0 0 

250  0 0 

270  10  0 

240  0 0 

240  0 0 

300  0 0 

261  0 0 

235  0 0 

253  0 n 

341  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  R.  0-— A Woodman.—!  H.— P.— B.  C— J.  L.-H.— E.T,— T.  H.— 
P.  4 C.— H.  a— Dr.  E— J.  K-  C.-J.  P.— T.— T.  L,— W,  6.-8.  D.— 
E,  9.— SperoMehoriL— A.  W.  W.  6.— J.  H.  C— E.  J.  P.— G.  M'D.— 
E.  6.  (no  one  can  prevent  him  adding  C.E.  to  bis  niune)  — A Friend 
to  the  Line  (no  client  would  submit  to  the  Introduction  of  such  an 
element  of  uacertaintjl. — W.  H.  S.  (we  are  unable  to  aaeiat), — 
H,  A.  (the  remedy  proposed  ie  too  much  like  that  proposed  for  the 
cure  of  gmoky  chimney*, — "put  out  the  fire"). — Warming  and  Ventl- 
lation  (tn  type). — F.  B.  (In  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  giving 
addreasea. 

All  atetementa  of  facta,  Ilata  of  tendera,  4c.  moat  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addresa  of  the  aander,  not  necoaaariiy  fei 
publication. 

NoTS.— The  reaponalbllity  of  signed  artlclea,  and  papera  reed  at 
public  meetinga,  reata,  of  courae,  with  the  authora. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Christmas  Week.  — The  Builder  for  the 
week  ending  December  2Gth,  willhe  published  on 
Thursday,  24th  inst.,  at  the  usual  hour. 

Advertisemenis  for  insertion  in  that  issue  must 
therefore  reach  the  Office  before  Three  o'clock  PJd. 
on  Wednesday,  23rd  inst. 
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The  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich : a 
Glance  at  if. 
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STRONONOmCAL  obscr- 
vafcories  must;  always  be 
objects  of  iuterest,  if 
not  of  mute  wonder,  to 
everybody.  Certainly  to 
those  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction and  designing  of 
one,  whetherlarge  orsmall, 
, those  now  existing  must 
be,  at  the  present  moment, 
of  more  than  common  in* 
terest.  It  is  something  of  a puzzle  to  properly 
and  expressively  design  an  observatory : to  so 
construct  a building  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
astronomical  observations  as  to  show  exteriorly 
that  it  is  devoted  to  that  purpose  j and  yet  at 
the  same  time  to  possess  an  architectural 
character.  An  observatory  is  filled  with 
machinery,  and  the  building  must  fit  itself,  come 
what  may,  to  the  requirements  of  that  machinery, 
and  delicate  and  complicated  enginery.  It  is, 
as  we  say,  a difficult  art  problem ; but  at  Green- 
wich,  in  the  quaint  old  observatory  there,  the 
problem  has,  we  think,  been  pretty  well  accom- 
plished. The  Greenwich  Observatory  looks  like 
an  observatory,  and  the  closer  you  get  to  it  the 
more  scientific  it  grows.  It  is  a good  architectural 
object  as  well,  and  from  the  "silent  highway’’ 
it  is  a sightly  and  picturesque  landmark  enough. 
It  contains,  as  may  well  bo  imagined,  a host  of 
scientific  wonders,  to  test  both  the  skies  above 
and  the  earth  beneath  3 and  the  memorable 
astronomical  phenomenon,  the  Transit  ofYenus, 
happening  in  this  year  of  grace,  may  be  our 
excuse,  if  any  be  needed,  for  saying  a word  or 
two  about  it,  and  its  special  work.  Greenwich 
Park,  "says the  Gnide-book,  is  an  open  nndnlating 
piece  of  ground,  180  acres  in  area,  finely  wooded, 
and  well  stored  with  deer,  its  surface  is  diver, 
sified,  and  its  appearauce  altogether  exceedingly 
picturesque.”  And  so  without  doubt  it  yet  is, 
but  the  London  spirit  of  "improvement”  is,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  somewhat  sadly  encroaching  on 
this  picturesqneness,  and  "looking  after”  the 
place  too  much.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  of 
how  touchy  Dame  Nature  is,  and  how  very 
soon  she  resents  all  interference  with  her  own, 
and  sometimes  rather  rough,  ways  of  work.  The 
trees  in  Greenwich  Park,  like  those  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  are  gradually  but  surely  growing 
longer  and  barer  stemmed,  and  their  branches 
thinner  of  leaves.  How  is  this  ? and  what 
remedy  is  there  for  it  ? if  any  there  be.  Would 
not  the  leaving  Dame  Nature  to  her  own  solitary 
ways  of  work  for  a short  time  do  a great  deal, 
and  bring  back  a little  of  the  old  wild  luxuriance 
of  the  place  ? It  is  worth  attention,  before  it  be 
too  late,  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority. 

But  to  the  Observatory  itself.  We  have  had 
opportunity  lately  of  seeing  a little  into  its 
wonderful  things,  and  its  searching  into  Nature’s 
secrets,  for  which  it  possesse^so  ample  an  appa- 
ratus.  It  is  placed  some  160  ft.  above  the  river, 


which  flows  at  its  base.  It  was  erected  by 
Charles  II.  for  the  astronomer,  Flamsteed,  so 
well  known  for  hie  enthnsiastic  devotion  to  bis 
favourite  science.  With  its  external  aspect  all 
are  familiax,  and  its  four  picturesque  towers,  or 
angle  turrets,  and  its  tall  windows,  seem  to  mark 
it  out  as  a place  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
astronomical  observation,  and  as  a building  to 
hold  telescopes  3 and  if  this  be  not  enough,  its 
semicircular  dome,  with  its  movable  Bhotter> 
must  convince  any  one,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
time-marking  " ball  ” at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
angle  turrets.  But  it  is,  of  course,  the  inside  of 
this  quaint  building  which  is  of  most  moment, 
holding  as  it  does  the  apparatus,  and  wherein 
the  work  goes  on  which  confers  so  many  benefits, 
and  where  the  "true  time”  is  kept  for  the 
world.  A bare  list,  and  but  a list,  imperfect 
though  it  must  be,  of  the  Observatory’s  many 
departments  may  be  of  interest.  We  hardly 
know  which  should  como  first,  but  perhaps  the 
manuscript  works  of  the  older  astronomers  de- 
serve the  earliest  mention.  It  is  truly  and  really 
wonderful  to  think  with  how  little  and  how  im- 
perfect and  how  nide  an  apparatus  the  older 
astronomers  did  their  work.  Newton’s  Obser- 
vatory in  Leioester-square,  could  it  but  be 
" restored,”  and  shown  to  modem  astronomical 
eyes,  would  hardly  be  credited.  By  the  side  of 
the  magnificent  and  gigantic  triumphs  of  me- 
chanism to  be  seen  here,  Newton’s  telescopes, 
and  means  of  star.gazing,  and  counting,  and 
distance  caloulating,  were  indeed  simple  and 
small,  and  as  nought  3 and  the  wonder  with 
which  the  world  of  science  must  ever  regard  his 
labours,  must  ever  increase,  as  his  "observatory” 
is  contemplated.  It  was  pretty  much  the  same 
with  not  a few  of  his  snooessors.  They  were 
truly  men  who  worked  with  their  heads,  if  any 
ever  did ! There  are  royal  roads  to  not  a few 
things  of  human  interest,  but  most  assuredly 
astronomy  is  not  of  their  number.  The  library 
of  printed  books  comes  next,  for  it  is  bnt  the 
more  permanent  form  of  the  original  MS.  records. 
It  may  be  noticed,  here  as  an  artistic  matter  of 
interest,  that  some  of  the  Star  oatalogues  com- 
piled at  the  observatories  of  Paris  and  St. 
Peteraburg  are  models  of  neat  and  accurate 
printing,  and  what  is  called  "registry.”  Here 
there  is  a complete  record  in  US.  and  type  of 
what  has  been  done  in  astronomical  observation, 
and  calculation,  and  imaginings,  wonderful 
indeed  to  think  of  in  all  ways. 

But  the  main  purpose  of  an  observatory  build- 
ing is  to  hold  the  marvellously  contrived  and 
constructed  instraments  and  apparatus  which, 
in  these  advanced  scientific  days,  are  needed  to 
do  the  work  of  the  modern  astronomy.  And 
first  and  before  all  there  is  the  great  transit 
circle,  which  does  so  much  careful  and  con- 
tinuouB  and  accurate  work.  Nothing,  we  may 
be  sure,  that  can  bo  seen  at  all  escapes  the 
searching  glance  of  its  tube.  Astronomical 
observations  are  tests,  indeed,  of  the  efficiency 
of  human  workmanship,  and  the  goodness  of 
materials,  for  if  the  workmanship  could  but  be 
as  accurate  in  practical  carrying  out  as  it  is  in 
theory,  and  it  is  fast  nearing  this,  then  would 
“ the  time  of  a body  on  the  meridian  be  accurately 
that  at  which  it  passes  the  telescope’s  central 
wire.”  But,  alas  ! for  human  shortcomings,  these 
conditions  can  never  be  accurately  and  perfectly 
fulfilled,  or,  even  if  fulfilled  on  one  day,  they 
conld  not  be  so  on  another,  on  account  of  the 
shifting  or  yielding  of  the  supporting  pins,  or  of 
some  part  of  the  instrument.  It  is  only  by 
allowing  for  these  that  the  final  truth  can  be  got 
at  3 and  here  it  is  that  the  mind  gets  the  better 
of  matter  and  workmanship,  and  arrives  at 
results  which  the  material  instruments  by  them- 
selves, wonderful  as  they  are,  cannot  attain.  A 
marvellous  process!  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  “ Nautioal  Almanack,”  without 
which  the  mighty  trade  of  the  country  must  and 
would  come  to  no  small  grief, — for  it  guides  the 


mariner  in  his  long  way  over  a pathless  sea, — 
there  are  given  the  places  of  stars,  the  observa- 
tions of  which  have  been  kept  up  unremittingly 
during  the  greater  part  of  a century  I Hero  the 
transit  instrument  is  never  idle.  We  name  only 
the  " chronograph,”  the  " altazimuth,”  the 
"siderial  clock,”  and  the  " mural  circle,”  each 
of  them  needing  a small  treatise  almost  to 
explain  and  exemplify,  more  particularly,  per- 
haps,  the  last,  with  its  almost  miraculously 
" divided  circle,”  and  six,  or  rather  three  pairs 
of  "reading”  microscopes.  Next  comes  the 
great  equatorial,  not  fixed  to  the  meridian  like 
the  transit  instrument,  but  searching  about,  in 
all  parts  of  the  visible  heavens,  for  stars,  and 
oemets,  and  nebula?,  and  all  else,  new  or  old. 
When  fitted  with  the  "spectroscope,”  a modern 
instrument  which  has  revealed  so  many  wonders 
undreamt  of  in  the  antique  astronomy,  and 
proving  the  whole  visible  universe  to  be  kin, — 
with  this  it  is  specially  adapted  to  sweeping 
round  the  sun’s  limb,  with  a view  to  mapping 
out  the  "prominences”  now  always  so  anxiously 
looked  for  in  total  eclipses  of^the  snn.  All  these 
marvels  of  constroctivo  inventiveness  and  mani- 
pulative skill  of  hand  are  here,  and  more  than 
we  can  recount  3 and  some  of  them  not  only 
this,  but  possessing  as  well  not  a littlo  artistic 
merit  in  their  form  and  proportions,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  are  openings  here 
for  improvements.  A machine,  however  cleverly 
designed,  and  constructed,  and  effective,  may  not 
unfrequently  bo  made  more  so  by  paying  a little 
attention  to  its  form  artistically  looked  at,  e.g., 
as  in  the  small  metal  mouldings  to  be  found  in 
it,  and  about  it,  every  here  and  there.  To  the 
artist,  therefore,  these  things  are  not  without  a 
strange  interest.  It  is  worth  a little  thought  to 
find  out,  and  to  come  to  feel  sure  of,  the  fact, — 
for  a fact  it  is, — of  how  much  there  is  to  be  yet 
done  in  this  way  of  wedding  art,  fine-art,  to 
machinery,  and  more  especially  fine  and  delicate 
machinery,  such  as  the  astronomers  are  so 
familiar  with. 

We  do  not  do  more  than  jast  name  the  mag- 
netical  apparatus,  the  marvels  of  magnetism, 
and  its  strange  daily  and  mysterious  movemeot, 
about  which  Humboldt  felt  so  deep  an  interest, — 
going,  as  it  does,  into  the  very  essence  of  things, 
and  seeming  to  unite  almost  matter  and  force. 
Then  the  meteorological,  with  its  self-register- 
ing instruments,  in  constant  action,  thus  to 
obtain  unintermpted  record  of  magnetic  changes, 
"elements  of  earth-currents,”  and  of  atmo- 
spheric changes.  It  may  interest  many  fro 
know  that  the  Westminster  clock,  full  of  archi- 
tecture at  least,  and  the  Lombard-street  Post- 
office  clock,  are  both  regulated,  and  their  errors 
corrected,  from  Greenwich.  At  Lombard-street 
the  "current”  at  noon  "starts  the  clook,  which 
stops  some  few  seconds  previously,  or  at  noon 
of  its  own  time,  the  clock  having  a gaining 
rate.”  At  no  less  than  600  offices,  in  direct 
communication  with  the  Central  Telegraph  Office, 
including  the  railway  termini,  there  is  " a 10  a.m. 
current  ” from  Greenwich,  so  that  it  regulates 
most  of  the  post-office  and  railway  clocks  in 
the  kingdom.  We  thus,  as  it  will  be  seen,  owe 
not  a little  of  our  correct  time-keeping  to  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  and  the  work  done  in 
it.  It  may  be  useful  to  know  that  the  errors 
of  the  Westminster  clock  were  below  one  second 
on  67  per  cent,  of  days,  below  two  seconds  on 
26  per  cent.,  and  below  three  seconds  on  6 per 
cent.  5 BO  that  this  clock  at  least  may  be  trusted. 
All  these  complicated  and  careful  works,  ranging- 
through  space,  are  conducted  under  the  unflag- 
ging superintendence  and  with  the  personal 
help  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Sir  G.  Airy,  the 
snooessor  of  Pond  and  Maskelyne,  Bradley,  and 
Flamsteed. 

These  few  passing  thoughts  about  this  famous 
observatory  are  just  now  more  especially  inte- 
resting, from  the  fact  of  the  transit  of  Venus 
observations,  no  less  than  seventy  observers 
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iu  as  many  places,  having  been  at  voik ; and 
from  the  fact  more  particalarly  of  the  many 
months’  preparations  vrhich  were  made  for  it 
here.  A most  ingenious  model  of  the  Sun  and 
Venus  moved  by  clockwork  was  contrived  by  the 
Astronomer  Eoyal,  with  mounted  telescope  at 
convenient  distance  through  which  to  observe 
them.  This  model  was  in  use  for  many  months, 
for  the  purpose  of  practising  the  observers,  and 
to  make  them  familiar  with  the  difficult  and 
delicate  work  to  be  done.  It  showed  the  transit 
in  miniature,— blight  sun  disc,  black  planet, 
black.drop,  and  all  in  a most  instructive  and 
“ life-like”,  way,  whether  looked  at  closely,  or  as 
viewed  from  a distance  through  a large  mounted 
telescope.  In  all  ways,  therefore,  is  this  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich  of  not  only  mo- 
mentary, but  abiding  interest ; and  we  could 
well  go  on,  and,  by  diving  into  details,  say  a 
good  deal  more  that  would  interest.  But  one 
item  more,  a singular  one,  as  showing  how  re- 
finemeuts  in  machinery  draw  forth  correspond, 
ing  mental,  and  even  bodily,  refinements  and 
individnalities,  and  bring  out  wbat  is  termed  in 
the  observatories  the  “ personal  equations  of  the 
observers.’'  It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to 
make  two  things  exactly  alike  in  art ; certainly 
nature  does  not  do  it.  No  two  observers  do  the 
same  work,  even  with  the  same  tools,  exactly 
alike:  there  is  always  a difference;  and  here  it 
becomes  the  subject  of  almost  matberaatical 
measurement  and  record.  3fec/tanfsw  itself  be- 
comes artistic ! 


ON  “THE  HOPE  OF  ENGLISH 
ARCBITECTDRE.” 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS.* 

“ lathe  reign  of  Edgar,  the  Isle  of  Eamsay,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, belonged  to  a noblemsn  named  Aylnine,  ‘who 
was  attracted  to  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  by  the 
sanctity  of  his  deportment,’  and  during  a long  and  holy 
conversation  with  the  bishop,  it  came  out  that  Ajlwme 
having  been  long  ill,  was  cured  by  St.  Benedict,  and 
received  a mission  to  erect  a monastery  in  the  island. 
Oswald  having  in  his  diocese  'twelve  brethren  in  one 
village  who  bad  east  behind  their  backs  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  and  were  only  warmed  with  divine  love,’  and  who 
would  willingly  undertake  the  charge,  proposed,  like  the 
famous  man  of  business  that  he  was,  at  once  to  go  with 
Aylwine  and  inspect  the  place.  Atd  then  explaining  to 
his  companion  that  ‘while  erecting  there  a temporary 
mansion,  we  shall  also  be  erecting,  if  our  faith  fail  not,  a 
mansion  eternal  in  the  heavens, — Let  us  (said  he)  com- 
mence at  once  lest  the  devil  should  take  occasion  of  any 
delay  to  breathe  a colder  spirit  upon  us.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, send  hither  a certain  man  faithful  and  approved  in 
such  works,  under  whose  management  a little  refectory 
and  dormitory  may  be  prepared.’  JEdnothus  was  sent, 
who  laid  out  the  grounds,  enlarged  the  chapel,  and  added 
other  buildings  according  to  Oswald’s  plan.  iEdnothns 
bad  the  care  of  all  the  out-door  works.  He,  during  the 

winter,  provided  the  mssons’ tools  of  wood  and  iron,  and 

in  the  spring  he  sot  out  the  plan  of  the  foundations  anddng 
out  the  ground.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  chief  of  the  work- 
men, and  he  made  a fine  building  of  it.  The  centraltower 
of  the  church,  however,  began  to  crack,  and  .^idnothns 
had  to  report  the  failure  to  Aylwine,  who  agreed  to  find 
the  money  for  the  restoration.  The  labourers  approached 
the  tower  by  the  roof,  and  going  stoutly  to  work  razed  it 
to  the  very  ground,  dug  out  the  treacherous  earth,  made 
the  foundation  sure,  and  again  ‘ rejoiced  to  see  the  daily 
progress  of  the  work.’  W hat  a contrast  all  this  is  to  our 
present  condition  end  practice  ] The  nobleman  ‘ attracted 
to  the  bishop  by  the  sanctity  of  his  deportment’;  the 
memory  of  tne  vow  after  recovery ; the  ‘ twelve  brethren 
in  one  village  who  had  cast  behina  their  backs  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh ' ; the  fear  of  the  cold  breath  of  the  devil ' ; a 
bishop  who  could  make  a plan,  and  the  ‘ man  faithful  in 
works  ’ ; the  cleverness  and  alacrity  of  the  labourers,  and 
their  ‘ rejoicing  in  the  progress  of  their  work,’  are  such 
a beatific  vision  that  our  retrospective  view  confirms  the 
holy  Oswald’s  prescient  declaration,  ‘Verily,  .this  is 
another  Eden,  preordained  for  men  destined  for  the 
highest  heaven  ’ ; a remark  that  has  not  reached  our  ears 
respecting  the  scene  of  any  recent  architectnral  effort. 

Such  was  the  system  of  artistic  practice  that  for  six 
centuries  served  to  make  England  the  finest  sceue  of 
architectural  display  t hat  theworld  ever  saw.  The  workmen 
‘ worked  after  their  manner’ ; they  were  totally  without 

extraneous  artistic  tutelage The  masons  were,  of 

course,  largely  employed  on  ecclesiastical  buildings;  not 
under  the  patronage  of  the  clergy,  however,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  patronising  them.” — The  Q^narlerly 
EevUw,  Oct.  1874,  p.  301. 

An  old  and  venerable  Reviev:^  long  eminent 
for  the  respectability  of  its  conduct  and  its  con- 
tributors’ opinions,  has  lately  carried  on  a war 
of  epigram  and  assertion  against  tbe  whole  pro- 
fession of  architects,  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  of  all  civilised  countries.  Shielded  by  the 
icgis  of  a learned  editor,  and  that  of  a publisher 
whose  name  is  almost  historical,  a writer  of  no 
mean  powers  of  description  and  invective  has 
passed  so  sweeping  a condemnation  of  the  art- 
system  of  Europe,  and  hurled  so  much  personal 
abuse  at  individuals,  as  to  weaken  a case  still 
further  impaired  by  exaggerated  advocacy. 
Nevertheless,  I have  tbe  conviction  that  be  has 
been  influenced  by  a conscientious  desire  for  the 
reform  and  advancement  of  the  building  art,  and 


* By  Mr,  William  II.  WTiite,  Fellow.  Bead  at  the 
Ordinary  General  Meeting,  held  on  Monday,  tbe  14th 
i.’  staut, 


that  regard  for  the  public  good  has  prompted 
him  to  write ; although  in  these  days  of  rapid 
composition  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  admit  that 
opponents  may  be  disinterested,  statesmen 
patriotic,  or  philosophers  sincere.  An  article, 
entitled  “The  Hope  of  English  Architecture,” 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  October 
last;  another  article  on  "The  Completion  of 
St.  Paul’s  ” was  published  in  October,  1872  ; and 
a third,  which  was  called  “ The  State  of  English 
Architecture,”  and  which  obtained  no  small 
notoriety,  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  number 
for  April,  1872.  These  three  articles  are  so 
intimately  allied,  both  in  mode  and  matter,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reply  to  one  without  touching 
upon  the  substance  of  the  others;  but  if  I have 
preferred  to  adopt  for  tbe  title  of  this  refutation 
“The  Hope  of  English  Architecture,”  it  is  be- 
cause that  article  has  an  advantage  over  the  two 
others  which  jpreceded  it,  for  it  is  written  with 
the  ease  of  a gentleman  and  the  felicity  of  a 
scholar;  and  if  at  the  conclusion  of  my  paper 
it  should  be  proved  that  I have  “rushed  in” 
where  wiser  men  would  have  hesitated  to  tread, 
upon  my  own  shoulders  must  rest  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  preparation. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer  reminds  the  public 
that  nowadays,  “instead  of  a class  of  vohle 
working  men  we  have  the  architechiral  profession 
— a nwnhei'  of  soft-handed  gentlemen.”*  The 
majority  of  architects  may  justiably  own  the 
soft  impeachment.  But  in  any  calculation  of 
the  value  of  things  past  and  things  present  some 
allowance  is  always  made  for  the  altered  state 
of  human  feeling.  Although  there  may  not  he 
much  difference,  as  far  as  the  manners  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Bar  go,  between  the  Rome  of 
Cicero  and  the  England  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
age  in  which  we  live  is  more  heedful  of  life  and 
suffering,  both  of  man  and  beast — more  effemi- 
nate, in  fact — than  any  known  one  which  has 
preceded  it.  Those  men  who,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury,  first  promulgated  a system  of  morality 
more  perfect  than  the  world  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
were  of  low  origin  ; and  some  of  them  belonged 
to  that  very  class  which  the  Reviewer  has  pro- 
perly extolled;  yet  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  would  be  advanced 
if  the  present  rulers  of  churches — teachers  of 
tbe  gospel — were  to  effect  the  semblance  of  an 
impossible  humility.  But  there  is  a practical 
illustration  of  the  great  changes  which,  during 
even  the  last  two  hundred  years,  have  contributed 
to  the  softening  of  humanity.  Lord  Macaulay 
tells  liow  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  clergy 
were  regarded  “ as  a plebeian  class,” — mere 
menial  servants ; and  a chaplain,  though  per- 
mitted to  partake  of  “ the  corned  beef  and 
carrots  ” with  his  master’s  family,  was  expected 
te  leave  the  table  when  “the  tarts  and  cheese- 
cakes made  their  appearance.”t  Swift  wrote,  in 
the  time  of  George  II.,  that  “ in  a great  house- 
hold the  chaplain  was  the  resource  of  a lady’s 
maid  whose  character  had  been  blown  upon,  and 
who  was  .therefore  forced  to  give  up  hopes  of 
catching  the  steward.”  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  tbe  general  morality  of  the  kingdom  is 
better  to-day  than  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts 
and  the  earlier  Georges,  yet  parsons  are  become 
too  “ soft-handed  ” to  mate  with  waiting-maids  ; 
and  their  flocks  are  too  wise  not  to  perceive 
the  strength  that  is  imparted  to  doctrine 
taught  in  the  phrase  and  manner  of  a gentle, 
man.  The  present  state  of  the  navy  affords 
a similar  illustration.  Whatever  opinions 
may  be  entertained  of  it  by  Englishmen, 
foreigners  still  regard  it  with  very  much  the 
same  respect  as  their  ancestors  did.  Yet  those 
who  have  visited  Her  Majesty’s  ships  know 
that  to  command  them  it  is  necessary  to  be  a 
gentleman  as  well  as  an  officer.  But  in  days 
when  British  ships  sometimes  succumbed  to  the 
Dutch  and  the  French,  the  British  Naval  officers 
were  “a  strange  and  half-savage  race.  All 
their  knowledge,”  says  Macaulay,  “was  pro- 
fessional ; and  their  professional  knowledge  was 

practical  rather  than  scientific Their 

deportment  was  uncouth.  There  was  rough- 
ness  in  their  veiy  good  nature ; and  their  talk, 
when  it  was  not  made  np  of  nautical  phrases, 
was  too  commonly  made  up  of  oaths  and 
curses.” 

In  the  article,  entitled  “ The  State  of  English 
Architecture,”  occur  the  following  passages : — 
“ The  old  builder  bad  not  heard  anything  about 
the  profession  of  art.  He  was  a simple  work- 
man  and  would  make  the  plan,  arrange  the 
elevations,  and  be  in  fact  the  foreman  of  the 

* “ State  of  English  Architecture,”  page  305. 

f “ History  ofEngland,”  chap,  iii.,  State  ofEngland  in 
1035. 


work.”  “ When  all  our  workmen  are  again 
restored  to  intelligence  and  thought,  and  are 
relieved  from  the  bondage  that  professionalism 
infiicts  upon  them,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  they  will  again  be  filled  with  tbe  ‘ Spirit  of 
God  ’ to  devise  curious  works.”  “ The  workman, 
instead  of  being,  like  Issacbar,  ‘ a strong  ass 
crouching  down  between  two  burdens,’  would  be 
relieved  of  the  double  incubus  of  architects  and 
, law,  and  begin  to  have  hie  own  again.” 

In  the  article  on  “The  Completion  of  St. 
Paul’s,”  is  the  following  passage  : — “ Workmen 
should  not  merely  do  the  work,  but  should  make 
the  entire  design.  An  intelligent  workman  is 
far  more  to  be  trusted  than  any  of  onr  sketchers 
and  schemers.” 

In  the  article  on  “ The  Hope  of  Englieh  ^chi- 
tecture,”  the  ruling  idea  is  developed  in  the 
following  passages  : — “ Tbe  inspired  workman 
feels  the  necessary  and  for  ever  varying  rules  of 
art.”  “ The  habitual  notion  of  the  middle  and 
superior  classes  that  tbe  workmen  are  inferior 
in  ...  . the  higher  qualities  of  lively  genius 
and  imaginative  mind  is  very  English.  In  fact, 
these  men  are  frequently  above  their  betters  in 
power  of  mental  application  and  endurance. ' 

“ The  public  should  aspire  to  cultivate  the  social 
and  artistic  friendship  of  the  master-workman.* 
“But  we  may  hear  that  the  upraising  of  the 
workman  is  a revolutionary  project,  and  that  its 
tendency  would  be  to  shatter  the  foundations  of 

society These  true  gentlemen  would  soon 

become  the  efficient  balance  - weight  of  all 
society.”  “ The  emancipated  workman, gloriously 
impelled,  must  always  be,  and  is,  the  only  real 
hope  of  English  architecture.” 

Very  similar  opinions  to  these  have  been 
expressed  during  the  last  eighty  years  by 
the  orators  and  rhetoricians  of  a neighbour, 
ing  country.  Having  personally  mixed  with 
French  workmen,  almost  constantly  for  ten 
years,  I have  heard  a great  deal  of  this 
sort  of  language,  and  have  believed  in  it ; but 
happily  I have  since  participated  in  tbe  anarchy 
and  confusion  to  which  it  inevitably  tends. 
Some  years  ago,  an  ardent  and  high-minded 
reformer  advanced  a proposition  which,  analysed, 
would  have  virtually  led  to  dividing  the  lands  of 
the  rich  among  tbe  poor.  Something  of  tbe  same 
nature  is  now  proposed  for  the  building  fraternity. 
Because  the  brains  of  an  ordinary  workman  are 
only  ordinarily  developed,  and  those  of  an  archi- 
tect are  enlarged  by  education,  social  refinement, 
and  travel ; because  living  British  architects 
have  successfully  contested  the  palm  with  native 
talent  in  European  cities ; because  they  ha,v0 
successfully  erected  buildings  side  by  side  with 
native  ones  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France ; 
because,  at  the  present  hour,  a professional  man 
of  moderate  attainments  can  always  earn,  either 
with  pen  or  pencil,  a moderate  subsistence  ; and 
because,  in  matters  of  art,  tbe  public  are  incon- 
sistent and  illiterate, — therefore,  architects  must 
be  abolished,  and  “noble  working  men’’  be 
installed  in  their  places,  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  those  who  are  naively  invited  to 
worship  the  pewter  image  which  an  irresponsible 
Reviewer  would  set  up  ! It  is  well  to  avoid  any 
approach  to  flippancy  in  the  examination  of  an 
important  subject.  The  utterances  of  a writer, 
whose  sponsor  is  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  are  regarded  by  the  public  in  a serious 
light “ By  tbe  God  of  Friendship,”  cries  he, 
appropriating  the  language  of  Socrates,  “ I must 
beg  yon,  Callicles,  not  to  jest,  or  imagine  that  I 
am  jesting  with  you,  for  you  will  observe  that 
we  are  arguing  about  the  way  of  human  life,  and 
wbat  can  be  more  serious  than  this  to  a man 
who  has  any  sense  at  all  ? ”*  Nevertheless,  it  is 
logically  certain,  that  an  argument  which  is 
humorous  in  itself  must  afford  humour,  even  in 
a serious  attempt  to  refute  it. 

Had  there  not  been  a substratuin  of  truth  in 
the  strictures  upon  modem  professional  practice 
published  by  tbe  Quarterly  Bevieu',  no  reply 
would  have  been  necessary,  because  the  public, 
even  if  deceived  for  a time,  soon  undeceives 
itself.  It  is  well  known  to  professional  men, 
that  isolated  sentences  from  the  writings  of 
M.  Viollet-le-Doe  and  others,  can  he  quoted  to 
support  the  Reviewer  in  parts  of  bis  argument 
and  some  of  his  assertions.  Years  ago,  M. 
Viollet-Ie-Duo  said  that  as  he  belonged  to  no 
school,  so  he  was  certain  to  have  all  schools 
against  him.  Of  late  he  has  written  with 
excusable  bitterness.  Among  his  opponents  is 
the  mass  of  artistic  mediocrity  who  held  sine- 
cures at  the  close  of  the  Second  Empire ; and 
he  has  always  had  to  endure  the  organised 


• “ Completion  of  St,  Paul’ a,”  p.  386, 
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iiosfcility  of  the  Central  Art  School  of  Trance. 
But,  as  he  himself  has  admitted,  bis  repeated 
attachs  against  the  unpractical  nature  of  French 
education,  and  the  small  scientific  knowledge 
•displayed  by  ordinary  French  architects,  do  not 
equally  apply  to  this  country,  because  it  is  the 
custom  of  English  architects  to  show,  drawn  to 
a largo  scale,  all  the  various  constructive 
details,  and  the  mode  of  combining  them ; 
and  to  draw  to  their  real  size  all  mould, 
ings,  and  similar  important  details,  and 
this  before  beginning  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  a building.  In  France,  the  details  of 
roofs,  girders,  windows,  staircases,  and  doors, 
are  often  left  to  be  done  by  the  contractors’ 
assistants ; and,  among  our  neighbours,  it  is 
only  recently  that  the  small  but  compact  Gothic 
school  have  introduced  a more  workmanlike 
habit.  With  them,  as  it  is  with  the  English,  a 
buildingis  built  upon  paperby  the  "master-of-the- 
work,”  before  it  is  entrusted  to  the  master  work- 
men. There  is  fundamentally,  small  difference 
between  the  conscientious  architect  of  to.day 
and  bis  brethren  of  the  best  period  of  Medimval 
art.  Then,  as  now,  the  ” master-of-the-work  ” 
contributed  ‘‘knowledge,  but  not  manual 
labour”;*  then,  as  now,  he  knew  much  ofJ|men 
and  countries;  then,  as  now,  he  was  called  to 
foreign  lands  and  from  foreign  lands,  to  con- 
struct not  one,  but  many  buildings.  And  this  I 
hope  to  show  principally  from  the  learned 
researches  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  than  whom,  in 
my  poor  judgment,  there  does  not  flourish  a 
better  exponent  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
either  ancient  or  Medimval  architecture. 

But  first  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  of 
the  thick  underwood  of  error  and,  exaggeration 
which,  though  frequently  cropped,  is  constantly 
shooting  up  again.  A great  fuss  is  always  being 
made  about  “national”  art;  and  the  chronic 
evaporation  of  weak  patriotism  over  what  is 
popularly  called  “ Early  French  Gothic,”  is  a 
periodical  nuisance  that  sets  aside  both  history 
snd  common  sense. t From  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  centuries,  the  centre  of  the  art  of 
Western  Europe  was  the  Abbey  of  Cluny ; and 
in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
art  radiated  from  France  into  Germany,  Spain, 
.and  England.  Until  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
common  architecture  of  France  and  England 
developed  similarly  and  together.  After  the  four- 
teenth  century,  the  architecture  of  one  country 
developed  independently  of  the  other;  and  then 
art  in  England  became  national, — because  at 
that  period  only  commences  the  history  of  the 
English  nation.  When  King  John  was  driven 
from  Normandy,  “ the  Norman  nobles,”  in  the 
language  of  Macaulay,  "shut  up  by  the  sea  with 
the  people  whom  they  had  hitherto  oppressed 
and  despised,  gradually  came  to  regard  England 
as  their  country,  and  the  English  as  their 
countrymen.  . . . In  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
-amalgamation  of  the  two  races  was  all  but  com- 
plete ; . . . and  there  was  scarcely  anything  in 
common  between  the  England  to  which  John 
had  been  chased  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  the 
England  from  which  the  armies  of  Edward  III. 
went  forth  to  conquer  France.”J  It  is  an 
■exaggeration  to  say,  os  the  Eeviewer  says,  that 
the  “ system  of  artistic  practice  (which  he  advo. 
cates)  served  for  six  centuries  to  make  England 
the  finest  scene  of  architectural  display  that  the 
world  has  ever  66en.”§  Any  one  who  has  climbed 
the  walls  of  Carcassonne  and  Avignon;  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne  and  the  steeps  of 
Languedoc;  who  has  penetrated  the  cities  of 
Brittany;  seen  Norman  churches,  halls,  and 
abbeys;  the  monuments  of  religious,  civil,  and 
militarv  splendour  which  crowd  the  old  province 
of  Ile-de-France,  must  admit  that,  though  a few 
English  cities  may  have  rivalled  in  beauty  a few 
French  ones,  the  Paris  of  Philip  Augustus  was 
as  superior  to  the  London  of  King  John  as  the 
Paris  of  Louis  XIV.  surpassed  the  London  of 
X^ueen  Anne. 

In  the  jear  909,  William,  Duke  of  Aquitaine 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Cluny.  A bull  of  John  XL, 
dated  March,  932,  confirmed  the  charter  of 
William  and  freed  the  Abbey  from  all  dependence 
•upon  any  king,  bishop,  or  count  whatsoever,  and 
the  relations  even  of  William  himself.  Gauzon, 
the  first  architect  of  Cluny,  was  a Cluniste  and 
formerly  Abbot  of  Baume.lj  The  great  church 

• Plato. 

t Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  M.P.,  in  his  “ Letter  to  tho 
Dean  of  St.  PhiiVs”  (page  4),  objects  to  Mr.  Burges, 
because  that  architect  “ has  preferred  in  architecture  the 
•heavy  cumbrous  forms  of  Early  French  Gothic."  Harrison 
& Sous,  St.  Martin's-lane. 

t “ History  of  England,"  chap.  iii. 

8 “ Hope  of  EiiRlish  Architecture,"  page  365. 

||  “Cluny  au  XI.  Si^cle."  ^Parl’A-bW  Cucherat,  1851. 
Lyon  et  Piiria. 


was  completed  by  a Fleming,  named  Hezelon, 
who,  before  entering  at  Cluny,  taught  at  Liege. 
The  kings  of  Spain  and  England  furnished  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  completion  of  this  large 
building.* 

In  1009,  *'  Hughes,  of  Farfa  (in  Italy),  set  one 
of  his  disciples,  named  John,  to  examine  the 
place,  and  describe  the  uses  and  usages  of  Cluny. 
His  work  in  MS.  is  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
No.  6808  1 5 and  it  contains  information  which  is 
nowhere  else  to  bo  found  at  the  present  day.” 
From  the  Abbey  of  Cluny,  issued  for  more  than 
a century,  nearly  all  the  men  who  succeeded  in 
evolving  order  out  of  the  chaos  which  had 
hitherto  reigned,  and  who  founded  similar 
establishments  throughout  a great  part  of 
Western  Europe,  from  Spain  to  Poland.  "The 
greatest  prince  was  not  educated  in  the  palace 
of  kings  with  more  care  than  was  the  meanest 
of  children  at  Cluny, where  professors,  archi- 
tects, and  doctors  were  educated  together  with 
clerks,  ambassadors,  bishops,  sovereigns,  and 
I opes. 

Since  the  eighth  century,  the  large  abbeys 
aud  even  the  priories  had  established  round 
their  cloisters  and  on  their  domains  workshops 
of  curriers,  carpenters,  joiners,  smiths,  gold- 
smiths,  sculptors,  and  painters.  Those  workshops, 
although  they  were  composed  indiscriminately  of 
cleika  and  laymen,  were  amenable  to  discipline; 
and  the  work  was  methodical.  But  about  1119 
the  Counts  of  Nevers  claimed  certain  rights 
over  the  town  dependent  upon  the  abbey  of 
Vezelay,  and  a very  pretty  quarrel  ensued  be- 
tween  them  and  the  abbots.  The  inhabitants 
sided  for  a consideration  with  one  Count  William 
of  Nevers;  and  no  sooner  free  than  they  estab- 
lished  themselves  into  a commune,  which  they 
fortified. § The  insurrection  spread;  and  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  is  remarkable 
as  the  period  when  the  working  classes  left  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloisters,  and  formed  themselves 
into  lay  corporations  or  guilds,  in  imitation  of 
those  originally  organised  by  the  religious  estab- 
lishments ; though  in  changing  their  centre  they 
merely  changed  their  direction,  and  instead  of 
working  inside  the  cloister  they  worked  outside 
of  it.  Then  probably  other  tr^es  besides  that 
of  the  masons  took  the  prefix  of  free.  Once  out 
of  monastic  leading  strings,  architecture,  like 
all  the  other  arts,  became  an  " dtat  ” ; that  is,  a 
trade,  business,  or  profession;  and  that  the  ex- 
traordinary  impulsion  given  to  it  at  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries  was  the  work  of  avery  few  men  is  proved 
from  the  similarity  of  form  and  details  which 
exists  in  the  principal  buildings  erected  at  that 
time  in  France,  Western  Germany,  England,  and 
Northern  Spain.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of 
the  buildings  erected  during  tho  course  of  the 
thirteenth  century  evince  as  much  neglect  in 
their  execution  as  learning  in  their  system  of 
constraction.il  Buildings  were  hastily  begun,  the 
works  hastily  stopped,  and  as  hastily  recom- 
menced.  Much,  and  that  quickly,  was  required 
for  little  money  ; and  the  wise  deliberation  and 
superintendence  of  the  central  authority  seems 
to  have  been  often  wanting. 

It  is  a popular  superstition  that  because 
Medimval  churches  and  cathedrals  are  composed 
of  parts  known  to  have  been  built  at  different 
periods  that  therefore  they  took  several  centuries 
to  build.  The  fact  is  that  people  in  those  days 
never  restored  I”  they  pulled  down,  added, 
and  rebuilt;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  did 
these  things  may  still  be  seen  at  Laon  Cathedral. 
Everythingmovable  and  immovable  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  at  Paris,  was  completed  in  less  than 
eight  years.  Notre  Dame  was  begun  and  entirely 
finished  within  sixty  years.**  The  idea  of  dedi. 

• Cluny  ia  io  tho  Department  of  Saone  et  Loire,  200  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Paris.  In  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century, 
2,000  religious  houses  adopted  the  discipline  of  Cluny, 
which  alone  of  those  in  which  tho  rule  was  observed 
retained  the  rank  of  un  abbey  ; tho  others  were  all  simple 
priories.  The  church  of  the  monastery  was  above  600  ft. 
m length.  Tho  monastery  was  three  times  plundered: 
before  the  lost  pillage  the  library  contained  1,800  manu- 
scripts.  All  the  monasteries  oJ  this  order  in  England 
were  governed  by  foreigners,  had  more  French  than 
Engbsh  monks  in  them,  and  were  not  only  subject  to  the 
foreign  houses  of  Cluny,  La  ChariU^  sur  Loire,  and  St. 
Martin  des  Champs  at  Paris,  but  could  bo  visited  by  them 

°°j^‘‘Ann.  Bdu^d.”  t.  iv.  p.  207.  See  the  article 
“Architecture,"  p.  125  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duo’sDictionaiy, 
in  which  q^uotations  are  given  from  the  Abbe  Cucherat  s 
work  on  cluny. 

J “Udalrici  Antiq.  consuet.  Clun.  Mon.,  ub.  ii. 
0.  viii.— “ Bernardi  Cons,  ceenob.  Clun.,”  p.  i.  c.  ixvii, 

§ "Lettres  sur  THistoire  de  Fiance,"  p.  412.  Aug. 
Thierry,  Paris,  1874. 

II  Viollet-le-Duc.  - 

^ See  some  excellent  remarks  upon  “ Bestoration,  lu 
the  “ Historv  of  Gothic  Revival,"  ch.  vi,  C.  L.  Eastlake. 
Longmans,  London,  1872, 

••  YioUet-le-Duc. 


eating  a new  cathedral  at  Bbeims  to  "Our 
Lady”  waa  etarted  in  1211,  and  the  first  atone  was 
laid  on  the  6th  of  May,  or  the  24th  of  July, 
1212.  Divine  service  was  celebrated  in  the 
building  on  the  8th  of  September,  1232,  although 
it  waa  not  completed  until  1241.  A honorary 
canon  of  Bheims  has  published  an  exhaustive 
history  and  description  * of  this  building;  and 
although  I admit  that  a great  deal  of  sentimental 
romance  concerning  the  origin  of  Medieval  archi- 
tecture has  been  written  by  cathedral  canons, 
still  men  like  the  Abbe  Cerf  must  be  listened  to 
with  attention.  He  says, — “Rheims  Cathedral 
is  the  cast  in  stone  of  a single  idea  (d'une  seule 
idee).  It  is  made  in  some  sort  in  tho  image  of 
the  Trinity.  In  its  height,  its  width,  its  length, 
the  edifice  is  divided  into  three  parts : three 
floors,  three  naves,  the  principle  of  which  is 
divided  into  three  almost  equal  portions, — tho 
nave  proper,  the  choir,  and  the  sanctuary.”  To 
this  technically  true  description  M.  Viollet-le-Duc 
adds, — “At  Rheims,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
the  work  of  the  master  was  respected  ; and  if  any 
one  wished  to  form  an  idea  of  what  must  have 
been  a cathedral  conceived  by  an  architect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  let  him 
go  to  Rheims.”  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
the  harmony  which  reigns  throughout  the 
majority  of  Medimval  buildings,  not  only  in 
France  but  throughout  Western  Europe,  the 
scientific  exactness  which  marks  their  construc- 
tion, the  order  in  which  their  members  strengthen 
and  counteract  each  other,  were  produced  by 
gangs  of  workmen,  superintended  not  by  one 
foreman,  but  by  a gang  of  foremen,  each  working 
independently  of  tho  other,  according  to  hia 
fancy  or  his  will,  and  with  no  other  guiding 
influence  or  central  authority  than  that  same 
"spirit  of  God,”  or  “inspiration,”  which  each 
shared  more  or  less  with  bis  fellow  mortals  ? 
Surely  there  is  nothing  better  to  compare  to 
such  a hypothetical  state  of  things  than  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a certain  army  in  a late  famous  war, 
where  regiments  were  marshalled  under  the 
banners,  not  of  the  State,  but  of  political  parties ; 
and  impulsive  soldiers,  asserting  their  individual 
rights,  acknowledged  no  authority  until  the  in- 
evitable hour  when  officers  and  men  with  one 
accord  surrendered  to  a disciplined  and  scientific 
conqueror. 

That  there  is  sometimes  abuse  in  the  relations 
between  the  brains  and  the  limbs  of  the  building 
body — that  a more  direct  communication  than 
is  possible  at  present  between  the  architect  and 
theworkingman  would  be  advantageous  tobotb, — 
few  professional  men  will  deny.  But  a remedy 
for  this  defect  will  not  be  obtained  by  blowing 
out  tho  brains.  Even  presuming  that  many  of 
our  Mediceval  brethren  worked  with  the  chisel 
as  well  as  the  pencil,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  if  modem  architects  learned  to  nse  the 
chisel,  their  work  would  be  equally  as  good  as 
that  of  tbeir  predecessors.  As  well  argue  that 
because  Phidias  and  Ictinus  were  slaves  (for 
which  there  is  only  the  Reviewer’s  assertion), 
therefore  no  future  building  can  equal  the 
Parthenon  until  slavery  be  re-introduced.  Be- 
cause Hindoo  artists  built  domes  which  all 
Christendom  baa  failed  to  surpass,  or  even 
understand,  therefore  modem  artists  must  leara 
to  squat  upon  their  haunches  and  eat  curry, 
bhaut  with  chopsticks.  There  is  no  doubt,  to 
take  a particular  case,  that  viaducts  and  bridges 
would  be  more  beautiful  and  better  built  than 
they  are  at  present,  if  there  existed  co-operative 
societies  whose  special  work  waa  confined  to 
bridge-building,  such  as  those  which  flourished 
in  France  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  well- 
known  ruined  bridge  at  Avignon,  begun  in  1178, 
and  finished  in  1188,  was  the  work  of  the  Frdres 
Hosintaliers  Pontifes,  which  was  a religious 
order,  established  in  1164,  at^  Maupas,  in  the 
diocese  of  Cavaillon.  The  duties  of  the  order 
consisted  in  building  bridges,  establishing 
ferries,  and  rendering  assistance  to  travellers  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.  Like  the  other  brother- 
hoods, it  was  disciplined ; and  there  were  con- 
sequently  both  practical  and  scientific  members 
of  it,  forming  a concentration  of  technical  talent 
devoted  to  a particular  object,  aud  the  construc- 
tion of  a particular  form  of  building.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  modern  representative  of  such  an 
order  is  a Government  department  of  works.  But 
if  there  is  similarity  between  them,  there  is 
also  this  difference— that  whereas,  originally, 
several  communities  devoted  themselves  each  to 
a speciality — now  one  Government  department 
embraces  several  specialities  ; aud  the  discipline, 
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whicli  was  a reality  in  the  Middle  Ages,  has  no 
other  eignification  in  the  present  one  than  an 
apparent  devotion  to  “red  tape.”* 


DISCUSSION  ON  “ THE  HOPE  OF 
ENGLISH  AECHITECTURE  ” 

HOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  AECniTECTS, 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session; 
held  last  Monday  evening,  the  14feh  inat.,  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  (president)  in  the  chair,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected; — Mr.  John 
Honeyman,  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs  (Fellows)  j and 
Mr.  Francis  H.  Collins  (Associate). 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Eostlake)  announced,  with 
regret,  the  decease  of  Mr.  Fulljames;  and  the 
president  testified  to  the  ability  of  this  gentle- 
man, who  was,  he  said,  many  years  ago  con- 
cerned with  the]  repairs  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Gloncester. 

Mr.  William  H.  White  (Fellow)  then  read  a 
paper,  entitled  “ Tho  Hope  of  English  Archi- 
tecture,” which  we  print  on  another  page. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  a long  and 
animated  discussion  took  place. 

Mr.  W.  White  had  listened  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  paper,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that  all  present 
had,  for  the  subject  was  one  of  great  interest, 
the  author  having  thrown  out  the  true  outline  of 
the  development  of  architecture  by  the  means 
he  had  named.  How  it  was  possible,  he  said, 
for  a reviewer  to  make  such  a series  of  blunders 
as  this  one  had  in  the  article  in  question,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  conceive.  The  question 
that  arose  to  his  (the  speaker’s)  mind  was, 
whether  too  much  regard  was  not  paid  to  what 
the  (Quarterly  writer  had  said.  To  suppose,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  possibility  of  a lot  of  crude 
argument,  having  even  the  remotest  amount  of 
Eoieutific  knowledge  requisite  for  the  laying 
down  the  general  area  of  those  boildings,  which 
decorated  tho  Middle  Agee,  it  was  simply  pi'e- 
posterous  ; and  to  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
sneh  buildings  could  be  laid  down,  either  without 
the  greatest  intelligence,  the  greatest  research, 
which  was,  he  thought,  the  point  of  Mr.  White’s 
lecture. 

Mr.  I’Anson  said  that  his  attention  had  only 
lately  been  directed  to  one  of  the  articles  iu 
question,  in  the  reading  of  which  there  were,  he 
considered,  two  or  three  fallacies.  Ashe  under- 
stood the  article,  the  writer’s  view  was  that  there 
was  no  novelty  whatever  displayed  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  present  day ; and  he  contrasted 
that  want  of  novelty  with  the  oiiginality  of  the 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Greeks;  but 
he  (the  speaker)  thought  that  he  was  entirely  in 
tho  wrong,  and  that  there  was  a great  novelty 
displayed  in  buildings  now.  In  looking  back, 
centuries  ago,  to  the  works  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Middle  Ages,  they  did  not  think,  perhaps,  of 
the  generations  which  had  passed  between  one 
development  of  ai-t  and  another.  There  never 
was,  he  would  say,  oiiginality  of  art  j it  had  all 
been  developed  from  something  else  that  had 
gone  before  it ; and  there  was  nothing  less  ori- 
ginal.  He  believed  that  the  Victorian  epoch 
would  leave  its  mark,  and  would  be  as  distinct  a 
school,  and  as  full  of  thought  and  genius,  as 
other  schools  that  had  gone  before.  Whether  or 
not  succeeding  generations  would  see  in  them 
that  which  revealed  the  wonderful  simplicity  of 
the  Greek  architecture,  or  the  grandeur  of  tho 
Gothic  architecture,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say; 
but  the  present  time  was  as  productive  of  good 
original  works  as  any  that  preceded  it.  The 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  was  unfortunate  in  many 
parts  of  his  article.  He  spoke  of  uneducated 
artists  erecting  important  buildings.  Amongst 
others,  be  spoke  of  a mason  erecting  a magnifi- 
cent dome  of  a church,  near  Malta.  Whatever 
it  might  be,  Mr.  I’Anson  said  that  he  did  not 
know  ; and  the  writer  also  alluded  to  the  impor- 
tant works  of  art  produced  by  the  “Industrial 
Dwellings  Association.”  If  these  were  types 
which  he  alluded  to  as  “important  works  of 
art,”  he  (the  speaker)  did  not  understand  him. 
He  pointed  out,  also,  the  successful  results  of 
co-operative  industry  in  some  works  in  the 
Wandsworth  • road,  on  which  works  it  was 
believed  that  the  master  workman  was  employed, 
on  account  of  no  artistic  power  which  he  had, 
but  simply  becanse  he  was  a foreman,  and  would 
ask  only  a sum  of  40s.  or  50s.  a week,  so  that  he 
was  an  economical  man  to  employ.  For  all  that, 
the  speaker  agreed  with  Mr.  White,  that  there 
was  a certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  article  in 
question.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 

• To  be  continaed.  , 


architects  did  not  give  all  that  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  works  which  they  might,  and  perhaps 
ought,  to  give ; but  the  state  of  society  was  such 
as  to  make  all  artists  strive  to  keep  pace  with 
the  great  leaders  of  other  professions,  and  unless 
they  were  adequately  paid  they  could  not  do 
this.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  an  architect 
to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  erection 
of  one  building.  There  was  uo  doubt,  if  the 
architect  were  more  liberally  and  handsomely 
remunerated  — something  different  from  the 
5 per  cent. — ho  might,  with  advantage,  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  every  stone  in  the 
building,  which  it  was  now  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  do. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  then,  by  the  aid  of  the 
blackboard,  gave  a cbalk  sketch  of  the  Portcullis 
Hall,  PegenL-street,  Westminster,  which  the 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  so  much  admired,  and 
convulsed  the  room  with  laughter  at  his 
description  of  the  iguorauce  displayed  in  its 
design.  The  building,  he  said,  was  of  stock 
bricks,  covered  over  with  cement ; and  the 
moulding  was  the  only  one  that  could  have  been 
drawn  by  the  workman  in  the  Quarttrhj  j but 
he  doubted  whether  tho  reviewer  had  been  to 
see  the  bnilding  itself,  or  whether  any  one  would 
take  the  trouble  to  go  and  see  it. 

Mr.  Curzon  objected  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  preceding  speaker  had  referred  to  the 
working  man. 

Mr.  Hall  thought  that  it  must  be  exceedingly 
unfortunate  if  any  prejudice  was  raised  against 
the  working  men  or  their  buildings.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  urge  the  great  advantages 
that  would  accrue  for  architects  if  more  cordial 
relations  existed  between  architecture  and  the 
workmen.  Ho  did  not  care  very  much  what 
became  of  the  mere  constructor.  In  the  North 
of  England,  the  system  of  employing  several 
master  workmen  existed,  and  it  was  possible  to 
show  clearly  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  architects  if  a similar  system  were  observed 
generally  in  the  metropolis.  However,  whether 
they  should  arrive  speedily  at  that  system  or 
not,  was  not  of  much  importance  to  his  present 
argument,  which  was  this,  that  architects  should 
take  considerable  interest  in  their  relations  with 
the  bnilding  artizan.  Ho  had  endeavoured  to 
convey  to  workmen  such  information  as  he 
possessed  himself,  as  regarded  the  principle  of 
design  of  particular  classes  of  buildings.  He 
had  conducted  parties  of  workmen  over  build- 
ings, and  had  never  found  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  workmen  to  consider  that  he  was 
doing  anything  that  was  repulsive  to  them,  in 
the  way  of  teaching  them,  from  his  higher 
position,  when  compared  with  theirs ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  felt  that  there  was,  in  all 
cases,  a great  appreciation  of  the  position  of  the 
architect.  He  had  endeavoured  to  show  them 
that,  prior  to  their  having  work  to  do,  some 
one’s  head  must  have  been  at  work  designing 
and  contriving. 

Professor  Kerr  was  of  opinion  that  the  work, 
man  of  the  present  day  was  being  made  a great 
deal  too  much  of,  and  they  ought  not  to  con- 
tribute to  raise  him  to  a false  position,  from 
which  he  must  some  day  or  other  fall.  This  was 
a question  which  interested  themselves  as  archi- 
tects,  and  was  apart  from  the  question  of  master 
and  workman.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
influence  of  that  gentleman,  whoever  he  might 
be,  who  wrote  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Professor  Kerr  hoped  that  he  would  have  been 
present,  for  he  would  have  received  attention 
and  courtesy,  as  was  always  the  case  with 
strangers  who  came  to  the  Institute  meetings. 
The  question  raised  was  of  the  greatest  interest, 
whether  the  state  of  discredit,  or  alleged  ficti- 
tious  supposed  discredit,  iu  which  the  English 
.architect  was  before  the  public,  was  justified. 
The  alleged  condition  of  architecture,  as  a fine 
art  in  England,  was  that  it  was  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible  position  5 that  every  one  of  them  connected 
with  architecture  ought  to  be  extremely  ashamed 
to  be  connected  with  it;  and  that  future  gene- 
rations  would  look  upon  it  with  contempt.  He, 
however,  thought  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
Assuming,  as  their  critics  did,  that  this  was  the 
case,  they  then  attacked  the  architect,  saying 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  for  the  architecture  of 
England  at  the  present  day,  being,  as  their 
theory  would  involve,  surrounded  by  unfavourable 
conditions.  They  expressed  no  desire  to  assist 
architects,  however,  with  their  superior  know- 
ledge, so  as  to  escape  from  this  state  of  degrada- 
tion into  which  architecturewas  placed  ; but  they 
attacked  architects  both  “ tooth  and  nail.”  The 
controversy  had  at  last  reached  this  pass,  that 


remedies  were  being  suggested,  and  as  the  last 
remedy — the  latesf, — there  was  this  “ inspired 
workman.”  There  was  something  like  a aub- 
stratnmof  truth  in  the  idea  that,  if  tbe  workman 
were  inspired,  he  was  possessed,  by  some  super- 
natural instinct,  with  all  the  information,  skill, 
and  imagination  which  the  great  architect  was 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of,  then  something 
•might  be  done  which  the  architect  who  was  not  a 
workman,  might  not  accomplish.  But  they  mnst 
look  at  the  world  as  it  was;  architects  were 
nniversally  respected  by  the  workmen,  and  they 
should  bear  in  mind  that  their  function  was 
separate  from  workmen.  Now,  who  was  it  who 
complained  against  architects  and  the  profession 
of  architecture  ? The  complainants  and  assail- 
ants were  of  two  classes.  There  were  always  in 
every  profession,  whatever  it  might  be,  a few 
unscrupulous  Belf-as.sertors.  In  the  profession 
of  architecture,  fortunately,  they  had  but  few, 
but  they  would  not  denounce  them.  They  were 
all  agreed,  however,  in  this, — that  there  had 
been  self.assertors  in  this  profession  informer 
generations.  This  bad  been  the  end  of  the 
historical  natural  law,  which  had  encouraged 
them  to  a certain  point,  like 

“Taulting  ambition,  wbicb  o'ericapa  itself. 

And  falls  on  the  other  side.” 

These  persons  had  elbowed  their  way  up  into 
a supreme  position  in  the  architectural  profes- 
aion;  and  they  consequently  died  of  a broken 
heart,  in  consequence  of  the  ridicule  which  liad 
assailed  them.  There  were,  however,  fewer  of  that 
class  of  self-assertors  in  the  architectural  pro- 
fession than  in  any  other.  But  now  they  came 
to  a much  more  influential  and  objectionable 
class  of  critics, — the  hysterical  reviewers  of  the- 
present  day.  They  bad  any  number  of  men 
who  were  at  their  wits’  end  for  a subject  upon 
which  to  exercise  their  powere.  They  were  idle 
from  force  of  circumstance;  they  desired  dis- 
tinction, and  would  find  a subject  upon  which 
they  conld  write  to  distinguish  themselves. 
Certain  of  these  gentlemen  bad  fastened  upon 
architecture,  and,  as  he  had  hinted,  had  alwayE- 
been  received  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute 
with  great  favour;  and  that  had  been  in  most 
cases  a mistake,  in  his  opinion.  He  could  under- 
stand  a man  of  science  coming  into  their  room  to 
lay  before  them  his  opinion ; but  he  could  not 
understand  a man  who  could  handle  a pencil 
coming  there  and  dictating  principles  of  art,  and- 
suggesting  principles  upon  the  existence  of  which 
they  knew  from  the  first  that  he  did  not  under, 
stand.  The  true  aim  of  architecture  was  com. 
paratively  humble,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  it  was  simply  to  lend  a grace  to  buildings, 
which  could  be  made  graceful;  and  tbe  question 
before  them  seemed  to  be,  Was  tho  architectural 
profession  of  England  at  [the  present  day  ful- 
filling its  function  fairly  well  ? He  ventured  to 
say  it  was,  for  all  ordinary  works,  the  ordinary 
benntificatiem  of  buildings,  according  to  their 
various  systems,  was  pronounced  to  be  sufficient- 
The  public  at  large  was  satisfied.  If  they  wenc 
into  the  City  of  London,  the  buildings  there 
were  admired  ; if  they  went  into  the  country, 
there  were  to  be  found  hundreds  of  churches  which 
were  unpretending,  but  sufficiently  designed 
in  beauty.  It  was  only  writers  in  Eevietrs, 
and  writers  of  books,  who  wrote  of  what 
they  did  not  understand,  who  expressed  any 
disrespect  of  architects.  Speaking  of  draw- 
ing competitions,  the  speaker  went  on  to  say 
that  they  were  a nuisance  universally  adopted. 
The  true  remedy  of  this  state  of  things,  he  wa» 
not  going  to  suggest,  in  contrast  to  the  remedy 
of  the  theory  of  the  workman.  The  true  one,, 
however,  was  that  which  Mr.  White  had  put 
forward  in  his  valuable  paper,  viz , in  the  study 
of  the  philosophy  of  art.  The  profession  of 
architects  should  cultivate,  he  said,  architec- 
tural criticism,  and  all  would  be  well ; they  Lad 
forgotten  it  for  a time  ; but  Professor  Kerr  was 
of  opinioQ  that  they  would  soon  see  a return  to- 
ils common  sense  in  many  forms,  and  in  this 
form,  and  then  they  would  leave  amateurs  behind 
many  steps.  At  the  present  day  architects 
devoted  too  much  time  and  attention  to  what 
was  written  by  amateurs  on  architecture.  It 
might  interest  some  of  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitution to  know  that  he  (the  speaker)  wa*'  a 
relative  of  Joseph  Hume,  who  once  told  him  that 
he  had  found  tbe  working  classes  to  be  by  far 
the  most  intelligent,  and  infinitely  tbe  most 
honest;  but  he  (the  Professor)  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Hume  in  that  respect,  for  that  gentle- 
man saw  the  working-claases  of  England  from  a 
distance,  through  some  disordered  medium.  A 
great  many  persons  bad  adopted  Hume’s  views, 
and  carried  them  a great  deal  further.  Tho 
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working  man  of  England,  tho  speaker  con- 
tinued, was  all  very  well  in  kis  place,  bub  was 
not  so  well  out  of  it.  The  hope  of  a workman 
was  that  he  would  be  content  to  be  as  aworkman 
while  he  was  so,  and  to  escape  from  that  condi. 
tion  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Q.C.,  referring  to  Port- 
<?ullis  Hall,  Regent-street,  \Vestmin8ter,ridiculed 
it  even  more  than  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  had  done, 
and  d Dubttd  whether  the  writer  in  the  QiLarterhj 
had  really  seen  the  bniidiug.  With  regard  to 
the  unpopularity  of  the  architect,  he  did  not 
agree  with  Professor  Kerr  that  the  public  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  arebi- 
tectore. 

Professor  Kerr  : I said  ordinary  architecture. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett:  Then,  what  about 
•extraordinary  ? 

Professor  Kerr ; I except  the  extraordinary. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  said  that  ho  was  afraid 
that  be  must  say  that  the  public  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  “ ordinary  ” — that  was  hero 
and  there.  He  was  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  Mr. 
White  more  on  his  views  of  what  architecture 
was.  There  was  a great  deal  more  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a connexion  between  the  architect 
and  the  master  workman.  Hedid  say  thatfrom 
experience  ho  bad  found  very  great  advantage 
from  hearing  what  the  master  workman  had  to 
say  on  certain  subjects.  As  an  instance  of  this 
he  gave  an  account  of  some  work  which  wns 
executed  by  an  architect  at  Doncaster,  which 
shortly  after  its  completion  fell  down  and  killed 
a man.  This  work  was  executed  by  an  architect, 
which  showed  that  men  might  go  into  practice, 
and  bo  employed  in  great  buddings,  without 
knowing  anj  thing  of  the  elements  of  their  busi- 
nefs.  Ho  would  ask  the  Institute  if  they  gave 
their  members  really  good  practical  education. 
He  thought  that  the  lustitnte  should  take  steps 
•for  preventing  architects  running  out  into  the 
world  without  properly  knowing  their  profession. 
He  confessed  that  be  was  in  hopes  of  hearing  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  real  practical  hope  of 
architecture  in  this  paperof  Mr.  White’s.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  a pleasant  thing  to  hear,  but  the  public 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  ar- 
chitecture. The  only  criterion  was  whether 
they  gave  constant  satisfaction.  A great  many 
of  the  buildings  of  the  present  day  were  built 
to  be  admired  only  for  a short  period.  The  idea 
now  was  to  make  an  impression.  They  beard  of 
people  going  to  visit  old  buildings,  but  they  never 
saw  them  visit  modern  ones.  The  only  real 
test  was, — Did  modem  buildings  give  satisfac- 
tion? He  knew  that  they  did  not;  and  that 
they  onght  to  take  means  to  make  it  as  difficult 
as  possible  for  the  public  to  employ  a man 
who  set  up  for  a practised  architect  and  who 
wes  not  fully  alive  to  his  profession.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  something  said  against  the  prac- 
tice of  competition,  for  he  knew  that  architects 
were  driven  into  it ; but  the  mistake  was  partly 
in  themselves.  Every  government  competition 
that  had  taken  place  had  ended  in  disappoint, 
ment  of  one  kind  or  another.  There  were  com- 
petitions for  the  Foreign  Office — a moat  unhappy 
affair.^  He  ventured  to  say  that  there  had  not 
been  in  England  a satisfactory  result  of  a com- 
petition which  could  not  be  got  in  another  way. 
This  was  partly  tho  fault  o^  the  Government, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  regarding 
competition  as  necessary,  because  the  public 
required  it.  Every  town  council  thinks  itself  a 
good  judge  of  drawings,  and  plans  were  neces- 
sarily  deceptive.  A man  must  go  in  for  com- 
petition with  the  hope  of  winning;  and  in  every 
case  of  competition,  plans  were  sent  in  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  submitted  for  any  other 
purpose.  It  was  not  entirely  the  fault  of  com- 
mitcees  and  Government  that  they  had  this  state 
■of  things ; but  it  would  be  well  if  all  the  leaders 
of  the  profession  would  set  their  faces  against 
it,  for  it  would  never  produce  any  good.  Sup- 
pose they  had  done  this  with  the  Law  Courts ; 
but  they  dared  not  employ  an  inferior  man 
there.  _ In  conclusion,  Sir  Edmund  urged  the 
profession  strongly  to  set  their  faces  against  the 
•competitive  system. 

The  President  said  that,  as  it  was  so  late,  he 
would  reserve  his  remarks  for  the  adjourned 
meeting,  which  would  take  [place  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1S75,  when  a cognate  paper  would  be 
read  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  on  the  subject  of  the 
master  workman  and  architects. 


Bursting  of  a Sewer. — At  Kearsley,  between 
Bolton  and  Manchester,  the  main  sewer  burst  on 
tho  llth  iust.,  and  flooded  a large  portion  of  the 
town. 


EXLARGEMEXT  OF  SKETCHES 
AXD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

With  reference  to  the  conversion  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  sketches  which  Mr.  Sharpe  has 
been  allowed  to  select,  into  wall  diagrams,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustratiag  the  lecture  which  he 
is  to  deliver  to  the  Architectural  Association, 
on  this  18th  of  December,  on  the  “Omamenta- 
tion  of  the  Romanesque,  Transitional,  and 
Lancet  Periods  in  the  North  of  France,”  as 
exemplified  in  the  churches  visited  in  the 
French  Excursion,  Mr.  Sharpe  offered  some 
suggestions  which  may  be  useful  to  others  : — 

Enlargement. — I send  some  cheaply-made,  3- ft. 
wooden  pantographs  for  immediate  use.  They 
are  fitted  up  with  pivots,  pointers,  and  pencils. 

The  pivot  must  be  firmly  fixed  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  drawing-table  by  means  of  the  teeth 
with  which  it  is  furnished,  aud  which  ought  to 
be  well  sunk  into  the  table. 

The  })aiitograph  must  then  be  fitted  on  to  the 
pivot  through  the  hole  in  the  brass  slide  on  the 
long  left-hand  branch  of  the  pantograph  j this 
brass  slide  must  then  be  placed  and  screwed 
down  at  ono  of  the  divisions  marked  3,  4,  5,  or 
6,  according  as  the  sketch  is  to  be  multiplied  in 
size,  3,  4,  5,  or  6 times. 

The  pointer  must  then  be  similarly  passed 
through  the  hole  in  the  slide  on  tho  left-hand 
one  of  the  two  short  middle  arms,  and  the  slide 
fixed  at  the  corresponding  number  on  this  arm. 

The  pencil  must  lastly  bo  fitted  in  the  same 
way  to  the  only  hole  at  the  extreme  end  of  tho 
right-hand  long  branch. 

The  drawing  to  be  enlarged  having  been  pre- 
viously pinned  down  or  fixed  to  the  table  at  that 
part  of  it  travelled  over  by  the  pointer,  the 
artist  passes  the  pointer  over  the  sketch,  and 
the  pencil,  if  properly  adjusted,  will  trace  on  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  the  outline  of  tho  sketch 
enlarged  the  number  of  times  indicated  by  the 
figure  of  the  division  at  which  the  pivot  and 
pointer  are  placed.  The  details  can  be  filled  in 
with  tho  free  hand,  or,  if  preferred,  be  alse 
accurately  traced.  The  instrument  should  be 
made  to  work  with  perfect  freedom,  by  rubbing 
the  joints  with  French  chalk  or  otherwise.  The 
pencil  should  be  very  soft : otherwise  this  ai*m 
will  have  to  be  weighted. 

The  paper  best  adapted  to  these  large  diagrams 
appears  to  be  the  large  cartridge  paper  made  by 
Waterlow,  cut  to  the  following  size, — 30i  in.  by 
22  in. 

Ihawing  Materials.  — Use  Stanley’s  liquid 
Indian  ink  (Great  Turnstile,  Lincoln’s  Inn- 
fields)  ; Reed  peus  for  all  the  larger  lines,  cut 
and  nibbed  like  a common  quill  pen,  whether 
for  ruled  lines  or  those  drawn  with  the  free 
hand  i the  finer  lines  may  be  drawn  with  sofo 
steel  pens;  and  the  thick  black  shadows  with  a 
sable  brush  or  broad  reed  pen. 

The  advantage  of  the  reed  pen  is  the  firm  and 
even  stroke  that  you  get  from  it  ■whether  made 
under  pressure  or  used  lightly.  You  may  have 
the  nib,  and  consequently  the  line,  as  broad  or  as 
narrow  as  you  please.  All  tbe  woolly  membrane 
or  lining  of  the  reed  must  be  taken  away,  or  the 
line  becomes  uneven  and  rotten. 

The  drawings  will  all  be  mounted  on  a gronnd 
of  slate-coloured  calico,  with  which  the  walls  will 
be  covered  ; and  the  sketch  when  enlarged  must 
be  cut  round  with  scissors  so  as  to  leave  only  tbe 
I subject,  cZeprtretZ  of  all  the  ynargin;  the  diagram 
will  then  stand  out  in  good  relief,  however  few 
be  the  lines  upon  it.  Hence  the  less  shading, 
and  the  fewer  lines  put  on  the  paper  the  better ; 
the  effect  will  be  brought  out  better  by  broad 
black  shadows,  as  if  caused  by  a bright  sunshine 
falling  nearly  full  on  tbe  subject,  laid  on  with  a 
brush,  than  by  many  lines. 

The  rapid  ■woy  in  which  sketches  can  thus  be 
eularged,  and  converted  into  admirable  lecture 
il’uatratioDS,  and  the  excellent  practice  it  offers 
to  the  architectural  student,  has  only  to  be  tried 
to  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 


THE  FROMENADES  OF  PARIS. 

The  large  and  elaborately  illustrated  work  on 
this  subject,  the  title  and  particulars  of  which 
were  appended  to  our  recent  article  on  orna- 
mental gardening  (see  p.  0'12,  ante),  led  ns,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  some  general  comments  on 
that  subject,  suggested  by  the  admirably  written 
introductory  essay  ; and  we  may  now  proceed  to 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  tlie  manner  in  which 
the  main  object  of  the  boob, — the  history  and 
illustration  of  the  pleasure-grounds  at  Paris, 
has  been  carried  out. 


The  comprehensive  illustration  of  the  whole 
pleasure  pronaenades  of  a great  city  is  a task 
not  often  undertaken,  except  in  a mere  guide- 
book form,  and  we  are  certainly  aware  of  no 
instance  in  which  it  has  been  done  on  the  scale 
and  with  the  completeness  of  the  work  before  UB. 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections  (besides 
the  introduction  before  spoken  of),  illustrative 
of  the  “Bois  de  Boulogne,”  “Bois  de  Vincennes,” 
"Flore  Ornamentale  des  Promenades  de  Paris,” 
and  " Les  Promenades  intcrieures  de  Paris 
the  latter  section  including  the  public  roads,  as 
well  as  the  interior  parks  (Parc  de  Monoeaux, 
Parc  de  Buttes  Gbaumont,  Parc  de  Montsouris, 
and  Champs  Elys^es),  and  the  piaces  and 
"squares”;  for  our  neighbours  have  borrowed 
the  latter  word  from  os,  though  they  treat  the 
thing  somewhat  difl’erently. 

This  particular  matter  of  the  “squares,”  in 
fact,  is  perhaps  •what  most  strikes  a'n  Engliah 
reader  as  a distinctive  feature  in  these  repre- 
sentations  of  Paris  promenades  ; for  if  we  have 
given  the  French  the  word  (a  convenient  one, 
as  distinct  from  the  more  vague  place),  they 
have  practically  very  much  amplified  and  ex. 
tended^  our  meaning  of  it.  Any  ono  accus- 
tomed  only  to  the  English  "square,” — an  area 
of  grass,  with  starved-looklng  trees,  and  some 
railings  round, — would  be  struck,  in  looking 
through  the  illastrations  of  the  Paris  squares  os 
collected  here,  wi  th  the  far  more  ornate  and  effec- 
tive treatment  which  sneh  a city  breathing- 
space  receives  in  Paris.  It  is  rather  a little 
grove  in  the  midst  of  the  streets  and  bnildings, 
almost  always  with  its  centre  object  of  arebi. 
tectural  interest,  large  or  small.  Among  those 
which  illustrate  especially  the  garden  treatment 
are  the  Square  du  Temple  and  the  Square  des 
Batignolles  j the  latter  with  its  large  trees,  wind- 
ing walks,  and  artificial  water,  being  quite  a 
little  park  in  character ; while  its  irregularities 
are  balanced  aud  harmonised  with  the  adjoining 
lines  of  street  and  railway  by  its  donble  alleys 
in  straight  rows  round  the  exterior.  The  Square 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,  formed  in  1863,  and  of 
which  we  reproduce  the  illustration,*  is  a some- 
what more  formal  example.  It  is  laid  out  in 
straight  alleys,  formed  by  rows  of  chestnut- 
trees,  the  centre  alley  leading  up  to  the  prin- 
cipal  entrance  of  the  Conservatoire  dee  Arts  des 
Metiers,  from  which  tho  square  takes  its  name. 
The  decorative  features  consist  of  four  fountain- 
basins,  adorned  with  figures  representing  Agri- 
culture, Indnstry,  Commerce,  and  the  Arts;  and 
a Victory  column,  commemorative  of  Crimean 
aefaievomonts.  Among  the  squares  in  which  a 
building  on  a larger  scale  forms  the  central 
object,  a curious  instance  is  the  Square  de  la 
Chapelle  Expiatoire,  where  tho  building  from 
which  the  name  is  taken  (built  by  Louis  XVIII. 
to  commemorate  tbe  former  use  of  the  ground 
as  tho  Madeleine  Cemetery)  stands  skew  to  the 
general  lines  of  the  square,  with  an  odd  and  un- 
satisfactory effect.  The  Square  de  la  Trinite,  of 
which  we  give  aview(p.l052),take3itBiiam6from 
the  fine  church  designed  by  M.  Ballo,  drawings 
of  which  have  been  exhibited  more  than  once  in 
England  (there  was  a model  of  it  in  this  year’s 
International  Exhibition),  and  which  has  received 
praise  for  its  harmonious  composition  and  clever 
treatment  of  detail,  even  from  those  who  might 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  stylo  affected  by 
the  architect.  The  centre  object  of  the  Square 
de  la  Tour  St.  Jacques  (this  wo  also  illustrate), 
from  which  the  site  takes  its  name,  has  a history, 
and  has  not  been  preserved  withont  some  little 
difllcuUy.  It  is  a siiloenth. century  addition  to 
a twelfth-century  church,  which  ouce  stood 
liemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  small  houses  and 
mean  little  streets  which  formerly  occupied  the 
site.  The  church  and  the  hovels  immediately 
adjacent  to  it  were  pulled  down  a good  many 
years  ago,  bub  the  tower  was  saved  by  the  fore- 
thought of  an  architect  of  the  city,  who  con- 
trived to  get  inserted  in  the  prods  verbal  of  the 
sale  of  tbe  estate  of  the  ancient  chorcb,  that  the 
tower  was  not  included  in  the  sum  named  ; and 
as  no  further  bid  was  made,  it  remained.  In 
1838,  it  becoming  kuown  to  a member  of  the 
municipal  council  that  the  inheritors  of  this 
remnant  of  ohnrch  property  were  aoxioustj 
sell  'it,  he  laid  tbe  matter  before  tbe  Govern 
ment,  and  led  to  the  tower  being  purchased  as 
an  architectural  monument  and  ornament  of  the 
city,  for  the  sum  of  250,000  francs ; in  which 
also  there  is  a lesson  and  example  for  certain, 
other  Governments  notoriously  indifferent  in 
such  matters.  Since  1855  tbe  transfonnatioa  • 
of  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  construction  of  the 


• See  p.  1049. 
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Roe  de  Riroli  and  the  Boulevard  de  Sebaatopol, 
brooght  oat  the  tower  as  a central  object,  with 
a wide  apace  around  it;  and  it  was  then  care- 
fully  restored  by  llesars.  Ballu  & Roguet,  and 
the  dilapidated  atatnea  copied  by  various  sculp- 
tors,  and  replaced.  There  is  in  all  this  a care 
for  architectural  monuments  as  each,  and  an 
absence  of  predominance  of  merely  utilitarian 
considerations,  not  often  met  with  in  these 
practical  and  economical  days. 

Among  the  Places,  which,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Squares,  are  but  few,  the  moat  note- 
worthy  ia  that  called  Place  du  Roi-de-Rome, 
which  was  a part  of  the  “ house  cleaning  ’*  pre- 
paratory to  the  Exposition  Universelle ; the 
district  of  Trocadero,  extending  between  Chaillot 
and  Pasay,  having  been  long  neglected,  and 
become  a receptacle  of  “ toutes  les  immondiccs  ” 
of  Paris,  this  occasion  was  taken  of  transforming 
it  on  a great  scale,  making  a centre  circular 
place  on  an  elevated  level,  in  which  nine  boule- 
varda  met,  these  several  streets  ascending  by 
gradations  to  the  level  of  the  place.  The  plan 
was  modified  in  operation,  and  “extended  so  as 
to  give  it  the  same  development  as  the  Champ 
de  Mars";  the  slopes  being  made  steeper  in 
order  to  produce,  practically,  a vast  amphi- 
theatre, “ from  which  the  whole  population  of 
Paris  might  witness  the  fetes  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars.”  The  work  was  carried  out  during  the 
years  1866-7,  at  a total  cost  of  nearly  three 
million  and  a quarter  francs. 

Of  the  interior  parka,  the  Champs  Elysees  is 
that  which  is  most  historic  and  celebrated, 
though  hardly  realising  the  boast  of  its 
high-sounding  name,  so  redolent  of  the  pseudo, 
classicism  of  “ lo  Slide.”  Its  commencement 
was  in  a less  pretending  manner  : the  account  of 
Jaillot  (in  his  “ Recherches  sur  la  Ville  de 
Paris”)  is  that  “ opposite  the  Tuileriea  garden 
there  were  formerly  scattered  divers  small 
houses,  irregular  and  isolated,  accompanied  by 
gardens,  trees,  and  arable  land.  Marie  de 
Medicis  had  bought  a part  of  this  land.  In 
1616  she  caused  it  to  be  planted  in  three  alleys, 
formed  by  four  rows  of  elms,  and  closed  by  iron 
gates  at  each  end.  This  promenade,  known  by 
the  name  of  Cours-la-Reine,  was  destined  for 
that  queen  and  her  court  when  she  wished  to 
take  the  air  in  her  carriage”  ; it  was,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  royal  and  private  Rotten  Row.  ” In  1723 
the  trees  which  had  been  planted  were  removed, 
and  others  substituted ; the  rest  of  the  site,  as 
far  as  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  was  appropriated 
partly  for  tillage  and  partly  as  a warren.”  In 
1670  the  site  generally  was  planted  with  trees, 
forming  many  alleys,  and  then  took  its  present 
name  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  In  1765  it  was 
re-planted,  and  more  numerous  alleys  formed 
and  distributed  on  a new  plan,  and  the  two 
groups  in  marble,  known  as  the  Chevaux  de 
Marly,  were  placed  as  ornaments.  Subsequently 
<^afis  and  a circus,  and  other  public  entertain, 
ments,  were  licensed  in  it,  till,  in  1855,  the  bnild- 
ing  for  that  year’s  Exposition  was  erected  in  it. 
Thus  the  Champs  Elysees,  made  as  a royal 
drive  in  its  original  form,  had  become  a people’s 
park  ; but  it  was  found  that  the  place  was  still 
nob  attractive  enough  in  its  aspect  to  retain  the 
crowds  of  holiday-makers,  and  in  1858  the 
Muncipal  Council  conceived  the  projector  trans- 
forming into  gardens  the  spaces  between  the 
avenues,  and  with  this  change,  and  a systematic 
arrangement  of  more  artificial  amusements  and 
attractions,  it  is  now  the  most  popular  holiday 
resort  of  Paris,  “ and  is  admitted  by  strangers 
to  be  without  its  rival  in  the  world,” — which  is 
rather  a rash  statement. 

The  small  park  of  Monoeaux,  designed  in  1778 
by  Carmontelle,  under  the  orders  of  the  then 
Duo  do  Chartres,  is  a marked  contrast,  in  its 
informal  character  and  winding  walls,  to  the 
Champs  Elysees;  a contrast  which  it  is  very 
well  to  keep  up  in  these  kind  of  city  breathing- 
spaces,  and  which  certainly  is  not  followed  in  our 
own  parks,  the  character  of  which  is  singularly 
alike,  and  without  character  (to  adopt  Pope’s 
paradox  about  women),  that  of  Kensington  being 
perhaps  the  most  marked;  but  otherwise  all 
seem  very  much  the  same.  It  is  a great 
advantage  to  be  able  to  choose  a highly  artificial 
garden  in  straight  alleys,  or  a naturalistic  park, 
according  as  your  immediate  impulses  lead  you, 
or  as  the  weather  may  render  one  or  the  other 
moat  pleasant  and  attractive.  In  the  revolu- 
tionary period,  this  park  was  declared  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  State,  and  became  apublic  promenade, 
but  was  never  a very  popular  one : it  was 
restored  bj'  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  descendants  of 
the  Duo  de  Chartres,  whose  representative  in 
1852  again  restored  it  to  the  State  as  a public 


park.  Its  “resurrection,”  however,  as  M. 
Alphand  terms  it,  came  about  in  1860,  when  the 
Government,  which  bad  acquired  a part  of  the 
estate,  entered  on  extensive  repa'rs  and  embel- 
lishments in  connexion  with  the  park,  and  re- 
edified  the  Rotunda  and  other  ornaments  (in 
somewhat  poor  taste),  made  grottos  and  cascades 
and  everything  as  it  should  be.  These  latter 
objects  are  very  picturesquely  made  out  by 
French  landscape  gardeners ; but  we  cannot  say 
so  much  for  tho  semi-arcbitectural  adjuncts, 
ruined  temples  and  other  curiosities,  which 
would  (we  hope)  be  considered  very  much 
behind  the  taste  of  the  day  in  England,  at  any 
rate. 

The  Pare  des  Buttes-Chaumont  is  another  park 
au  naturel,  tho  effect  being  helped  in  this  case 
by  the  picturesque  nature  of  the  site,  which  is 
uneven  and  hilly,  and  further  broken  up  into 
precipices  and  caverns  by  the  process  of  quarry, 
ing  at  different  times.  The  distinctive  point  in 
it  is  a high  rocky  island,  rising  out  of  water,  and 
crowned  by  a small  circular  temple  at  the  highest 
point,  in  a manner  reminding  one  of  some  of 
Claude’s  pictures.  Grottos  and  cascades  again 
come  in  here,  and  are  fully  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings. The  idea  of  forming  this  park  arose,  in 
the  first  instance,  it  appears,  from  the  fact  that 
the  abandoned  quarries  and  the  waste  land  ad- 
jacent had  become  a haunt  of  dangerous  cha- 
racters, from  whom  it  seemed  desirable  to  reclaim 
the  territory.  It  was  commenced  in  1860,  and 
finished  completely  about  six  years  after. 

Under  the  heading,  “ Voie  Publique  Plantee,” 
we  have  representations  of  most  of  the  boule- 
vards,  that  form  of  ornamental  street  for  which 
Paris  has  set  the  fashion  for  the  world.  The 
favourite  system  in  the  modem  street-planning 
of  Paris,  of  leading  boulevards  up  to  a central 
point  at  tolerably  acute  angles  with  each  other, 
instead  of  laying  them  out  at  right  angles,  as  the 
general  tendency  of  modern  cities  is,  offers  many 
opportunities  for  picturesque  effect,  but  at  the 
same  time  tends  to  awkward  forms  of  cutting  up 
, the  building  sites  between  the  lines  of  road, 
besides  rendering  the  process  of  finding  his  way 
more  difficult  to  the  visitor.  We  may  remark 
how  much  the  view  of  the  Avenue  de  I’lmp^ra. 
trice  shows  tho  want  of  a more  formal  arrange- 
ment  of  trees,  to  lead  up  with  something  like 
architectural  stateliness  of  lineto  the  Arc  d’£ toile 
at  the  extremity  of  the  vista ; the  effect,  as 
existing,  is  far  too  irregular  and  ragged  for  an 
avenue  so  placed,  and  intended  to  some  extent 
as  a road  of  state.  Among  the  lesser  places,  the 
pretty  effect  of  the  Place  du  Theatre  Franejais 
may  be  noticed,  with  its  two  triangular  gardens, 
divided  by  abroad  road  that  crosses  one  of  the 
diagonals  of  the  space,  the  other  diagonal  being 
unmarked. 

Into  the  more  extended  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations of  the  better  known  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  Bois  do  Vincennes  we  cannot  go  in  detail 
here ; it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  history, 
aspect,  and  architectural  embellishments  of  these 
celebrated  parks  are  set  forth  on  the  same  scale, 
in  proportion  to  their  extent  and  importance; 
and  we  must  refer  readers  who  have  not  visited, 
or  wish  to  know  more  of  these  “ promenades,” 
to  the  book  itself,  which  ought  to  be  in  all  good 
public  libraries.  We  may  observe,  however,  the 
fortunate  manner  in  which  the  glades  and  walks 
are  arranged  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  so  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  being  the  result  of 
natural  growth  and  inartificial  effect;  and  at 
the  same  time  may  regret  that  there  is  not 
more  of  architectural  interest  or  merit  in  the 
structures  scattered  about  it.  The  “ park  style  ” 
of  architecture,  by  which  we  understand  that 
kind  of  meaningless  prettinees  which  seems  con. 
secreted  specially  to  buildings  in  ornamental 
parks,  is  far  more  predominant  here  than  one 
could  wish. 

The  whole  subject  of  park  architecture  and 
decoration  receives  some  suggestive  illustration 
in  the  book  of  which  we  are  writing,  in  which 
are  included  elaborate  and  minute  drawings  of 
the  lodges,  gates,  railings,  and  all  the  orna- 
mental adjuncts  of  a park,  besides  diagrams  of 
the  sewers  and  other  practical  works  in  connexion 
with  the  parks  and  boulevards.  The  drawings 
of  these  latter  (sections  of  sewers,  &c.)  illustrate 
and  explain  some  of  the  models  which  were  in 
the  International  Exhibitions,  such  as  the  wagons 
for  cleansing  tbe  drains,  &c.,  the  special  use  and 
application  of  which  was  not  so  evident  in  the 
models  themselves.  Some  of  the  sections  of 
drain  given,  and  tho  method  of  cleansing  them 
by  means  of  wagons  run  on  rails,  which  are  fixed 
along  each  side  of  the  invert  or  waterway  of  the 
sewer,  and  can  thus  be  easily  run  along  them  to 


any  extent,  are  worth  attention  from  those  whose 
special  business  it  is  to  attend  to  such  matters- 
in  the  sanitary  ai-rangements  of  great  cities.  As- 
to  the  more  architectural  portion  of  the  adjuncts 
of  the  Paris  parks,  so  much  canuob  be  said. 
There  is  a large  exidre,  or  polygonal  covered 
pavilion,  for  instance,  iu  the  Bois  de  Vincennes, 
which  has  a plate  to  itself,  and  is  drawn  in  a 
most  finished  manner  in  plan,  elevation,  and 
section,  but  “there  is  nothing  in  it”  ; the  orna- 
ment consists  of  that  method  of  pierced  wood- 
work (flat)  which  tho  French  are  fond  of,  but 
which  is  capable  of  being  used  with  far  more 
artistic  feeling  and  effect  than  they  put  into  it 
the  design  is  poor,  and  the  whole  thing 
has  a cardboard  look,  anything  but  satisfactory, 
and  certainly  not  worth  such  careful  illustration, 
except  as  a part  of  the  effort  at  absolute 
accuracy  in  everything.  The  Fontaine  des 
Innocents  in  one  of  the  squares  is  a more 
pleasing  specimen  of  ornamental  building,  with 
its  square  centre  pavilion,  and  the  water  dropping 
in  little  cascades  down  the  steps  on  each  face ; 
this  is  an  older  fountain,  of  another  day,  which 
formerly  stood  in  a side  position,  backed  by  other 
buildings,  and  with,  therefore,  only  three  sides 
and  which  was  recently  moved  to  its  present 
central  position,  and  received  the  addition  of  a- 
fourth  face  and  flight  of  steps  to  complete  the 
design.  Detailswhich  are  given  of  the  tailings, 
lamp-standards,  and  other  iron-work  of  tbe  parks 
do  not  impress  us  ; but  the  ornamental  railings 
of  some  of  the  squares,  especially  tbe  square 
Montholon.show  very  goodand  original  design,  rich 
without  heaviness;  and  the  Square  Louvois  has 
something  a little  out  of  the  way  in  this  respect. 
The  panorama  building  in  the  Champs  Elysees 
is  simply  ugly,  having  neither  the  dignity  and 
grace  of  classic  architecture,  nor  the  picturesque 
of  Gothic.  Of  some  fountains,  of  which  illus- 
trations are  given,  that  of  tbe  Place  de  Made- 
leine, with  its  basket  (as  one  may  call  it)  of 
shrubs  and  flowers  forming  the  middle  basin,  is 
very  pretty  and  fanciful  as  a design,  but  is  quite 
out  of  scale,  the  details  and  general  contour 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a much  smaller  and  more 
delicate  piece  of  work  than  it  actually  is.  In. 
all  these  matters  of  architecture  and  architec- 
tural embellishment  in  the  public  places  of 
Paris,  we  should  say  that  the  spirit  of  Paul 
Gaudelau's  “cousin  Eugene"  is  hut  too  much 
wanted.  Perhaps  he  had  already  offered  his 
criticisms,  and  found  them,  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  “ not  well  received.” 

The  illustration  by  maps,  plans,  elevations, 
and  view’s,  of  all  the  details  of  the  Paris  pro- 
menades  and  parks,  does  not,  however,  exhaust 
the  scope  of  the  work  before  us,  for  an  import- 
ant  section  is  added,  giving  a description  and 
botanical  classification  of  the  various  flowering 
plants  introduced  into  the  park  and  square  gar- 
dens, accompanied  by  chromo-lithograph  plates, 
which  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  realistic 
representation  by  this  method  that  we  have 
seen.  A similar  classification  is  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  the  trees  planted  in  the  parks,  accom- 
panied by  statements,  arranged  in  parallel 
columns,  of  the  climatic  origin  of  each  tree,  ita 
beat  use  in  plantations,  its  height,  &c.  The 
average  value  of  the  flowers  and  trees  is  stated ; 
and  throughout  the  book  the  cost  of  each  class 
of  work  for  each  park  and  boulevard  is,  as  far 
as  we  observed,  tabulated.  This  provision  will 
give  a value  to  the  book  beyond  that  of  a mere 
drawing-room  table  album,  as  it  will  bo  useful  as 
a reference  in  forming  an  idea  of  approximate 
cost  for  works  of  tbe  same  kind  as  those  which 
it  illustrates.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  prac- 
tical value  of  '•  the  Promenades  of  Paris,”  and 
even  its  eligibility  as  a book  of  entertainment, 
has  been  somewhat  injured  by  tbe  very  effort  to 
make  it  as  handsome  and  imposing  a volume  as 
possible,  which  has  led  not  only  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a splendid  and  very  thick  paper,  but  to- 
a width  of  margin  which  brings  it  almost  to  a 
cumbersome  size  and  weight,  and  (we  confess^ 
has  rendered  the  examination  of  it,  with  a 
view  to  these  remarks,  a work  of  some  physical 
labour.  In  short,  the  book  is  a show  volume, 
but  contains  an  amount  of  practical  information 
not  often  found  in  show  volumes.  Whether  its 
completion  will  stimulate  any  enterprising 
author  and  publisher  to  undertake  an  illustra- 
tion of  London  parks  and  promenades  in  a 
similar  style  we  do  not  know ; but  ws  fear  much, 
must  be  done  in  this  neighbourhood  before  there 
can  be  materials  for  illustration  at  all  equal  to 
those  which,  in  spite  of  all  their  sins  against 
the  best  taste,  can  be  found  in  the  Promenades 
of  what  a modem  poet  has  called  “ the  Capital 
^of  Pleasure.” 
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TVAEMING  AXD  VENTILATION. 

Havix&  during  the  last  thirty  years  given 
mnch  time  and  thought  to  the  subject  of  •warm- 
ing and  ventilation,  and  spent  no  inconsiderable 
amoant  of  money  on  practical  experiments,  1 
think  I may  venture  to  make  this  the  subject 
matter  for  disconrse.  iluch  as  has  been  said 
and  written  on  these  topics,  my  own  experience 
teaches  me  that  we  have  still  a great  deal  to 
learn  ; and,  with  respect  to  ventilation,  while  it 
has  become  a household  word,  there  is  scarcely 
one  house  in  a thousand  where  you  find  any 
practical  improvement  upon  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  fifty  years  ago.  If  any  subject 
therefore  needs  ventilating,  may  •vve  not  say  it  is 
that  of  ventilation  itself?  It  is  with  some 
degree  of  diffidence  that  1 approach  the  subject, 
but  should  I succeed  in  imparting  any  fresh 
information  upon  it,  I shall  hope  to  elicit  from 
you  such  an  amount  of  discussion  as  will  either 
testify  to  its  value,  or  point  out  where  I am 
wrong ; at  any  rate,  I f ully  expect  it  will  enable 
me  to  carry  away  one  or  two  ideas  iu  exchange 
for  those  I may  suggest. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  subject  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  of 
them  separately,  for  it  is  beginning  to  be  admitted 
that  no  system  of  warming  is  perfect  which 
does  not  to  some  extent  combine  'with  it  a 
renewal  of  the  air,  and  consequently,  efficient 
warming  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  good  ventilation.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, for  convenience’  sake,  take  warming  first 
into  consideration  : — 

So  far  as  this  subject  has  reference  to  the 
generating  and  retaining  of  the  animal  heat  of 
our  own  bodies,  we  certainly  ought  by  this  time 
to  have  acquired  some  fixed  notions  thereon,  for 
if  there  is  one  subject  more  than  another  to ; 
which  man  has  devoted  his  care  and  attention  it 
is  this.  Carrying  about  with  him  as  he  does 
perhaps  a more  wonderful  warming  apparatus 
than  ever  was  invented,  one  half  of  bis  life 
may  be  said  to  be  spent  in  collecting  and  fur- 
nishing it  -with  fuel  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  iu 
preserving  the  acquired  heat  by  means  of  cloth- 
ing. Whether  it  will  account  for  the  number  of 
books  which  ho  has  written  ‘ about  Cockle’s 
rurnaces,  Consumption  of  Fuel,  and  Stoking,  it 
is  difficult  to  say;  but  mau  is  by  nature  a 
stoker, — bo  ho  peer  or  peasant  ho  is  born  a 
stoker,  the  very  first  act  he  performs  is  that  of 
stoking,  and  the  first  iutelligible  cry  he  utters  is 
for  more  fuel. 

Our  business,  however,  is  to  treat  of  warming 
by  artificial  means.  The  furnaces  wo  have  to 
consider  are  those  of  brick  ; the  channels  for 
conveying  the  heat  are  of  masonry  or  metnl ; 
the  cuticle  through  which  it  is  radiated  is  either 
an  iron  grating  or  a boarded  floor.  We  may, 
however,  perhaps  be  able  to  gain  some  infornia- 
tion  (as  will  bo  hereafter  shown)  as  to  the  mode 
of  preserving  the  heat  iu  our  buildings  of  brick 
and  atone  by  comparing  them  with  that  mys- 
terious  temple  in  which  man  takes  up  his  habi- 
tation. 

As  a means  of  generating  artificial  heat,  the 
first  thing  we  want  is  fuel;  and  touching  which, 
what  is  there  with  which  we  can  more  effectually 
blacken  our  fingers  and  brighten  our  hearths 
than  coal  ? If,  as  Solomon  asserts,  “Where  no 
wood  is  the  fire  goeth  out,”  the  latter  must  at 
one  time  have  been  the  universal  fuel,  but 
having  burnt  up  all  our  surplus  timber,  we 
fall  back  upon  coal.  When  both  these  fail  as 
articles  of  fuel,  we  shall  have  to  look  out  for 
other  sources  of  heat,  and  possibly'  we  may 
be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  friction ; and 
thus  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  we  need 
never  starve. 

We  are  told  by  Bernard  in  his  history  of 
warming,  that  a shrewd  American,  the  machinery 
of  whose  factory  was  .worked  by  waier  power, 
wanted  to  make  the  latter  also  available  for 
producing  heat;  and  to  effect  this  he  built  a 
chamber  underground,  in  which  he  placed  a 
couple  of  large  iron  circular  disks.  With  the 
aid  of  a little  extra  shafting  these  disks  were 
made  to  revolve  rapidly  on  each  other ; the  outer 
air  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  same 
through  a subterranean  channel,  and  with  the 
frictional  heat  thus  acquired  was  conducted  by 
flues  into  the  several  rooms  of  the  mill.  Whether 
wholesomely  or  not  the  inmates  were  by  tbis 
means  most  effectually  warmed  at  all  times  of 
the  year  except  one,  but  this  unfortunately' 
happened  to  be  when  the  heat  was  most  required, 
viz. — when  the  frost  came  and  stopped  the  water- 
wheel : had  the  Yankee  been  aware  of  it,  he 
might  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  proving  the 


truth  of  the  statement,  long  before  it  was  made, — 
that  heat  is  only  another  phase  of  motion. 

We  have  now  to  consider  how  the  heat  derived 
from  coal  may  be  utilised,  so  that  we  may  receive 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  it  before  it 
escapes  up  the  chimney.  Iu  our  domestic  build- 
ings we  must  look  to  its  radiating  power  as  pre- 
ferable to  any  other,  and  if  economy  be  our 
object,  the  slow  combustion  German  stove  pro- 
bably  offers  the  greatest  advantages ; but  with 
the  less  imaginative  Englishman,  seeing  is  be- 
lieving, and  he  will  not  be  disposed  to  consider 
himself  thoroughly  warmed  unless  he  can  look 
upon  a blazing  tiro  in  an  open  grato  ; and  talk  as 
you  like  about  extravagance,  he  will  go  on  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  heat  generated  from 
1 cwt.  of  coal,  while  he  pays  his  coal-merchant 
for  the  additional  8 cwt.  which  are  consumed 
with  no  other  gain  than  that  of  keeping  the 
birds  from  building  in  the  chimney-tops.  Preach 
as  we  may,  luxury  will  still  prevail,  and  as  long 
us  we  can  afibid  to  eat  and  drink  as  much  at  one 
meal  as  would  provide  wholesome  and  sufficient 
food  for  eight,  I do  not  see  how  we  can  con. 
siatently  deplore  one  act  of  extravagance  more 
than  another.  There  is,  however,  a way  by 
which  we  may  economise  the  heat  of  an  open 
fire,  and  that  is  by  making  it  serve  the  purpose 
of  ventilation  as  well.  To  promote  this  laudable 
object,  every  day  now  brings  with  it  the  an- 
nouncement of  a fresh  patent  in  the  shape  of  a 
ventilating  stove.  Tho  principle,  doubtless,  is 
good  ; but  we  must  carefully  guard  against  the 
admission  of  air  at  too  high  a temperature,  other- 
wise  it  loses  its  vivifying  property,  and  that 
is  why  radiated  heat  is  so  preferable  to  that 
obtained  by  other  means. 

Thejilan  which  I adopted  some  ten  years  ago 
of  introducing  a rectangular  cast-metal  tube  into 
the  back  of  my  fire-grate,  fixed  iu  a horizontal 
position,  communicating  at  one  extremity  with  a 
shaft  into  which  tho  outer  air  was  admitted,  and 
at  the  other  with  an  inlet  flue,  opening  into  the 
room  on  the  projecting  side  of  the  chimney- 
breast,  is  a very  simple  mode  of  tempering  the 
fresh  air  before  it  comes  into  the  room.  The 
certainty  of  its  action  is  made  manifest  by 
pasting  a piece  of  paper  by  its  upper  edge  to 
the  frame  of  the  aperture.  When  tho  door  is 
shut  this  will  be  fuuud  to  remain  at  an  angle  of 
•15  with  the  wall,  and  when  open  it  shows  by* 
the  fall  of  the  paper  over  the  orifice  that  this 
special  supply  of  air  is  no  longer  needed.  Now, 
if  this  inlet  is  placed  near  the  ceiling,  and  the 
iron  tube  is  covered  with  such  a thickness  of 
firebrick  as  will  keep  the  temperature  at  some- 
thing like  55"  Fahr.,  you  will  have  one  means 
of  ventilating  an  ordinary  sitting-room  ; for  the 
fresh  air  must  then  commingle  with  that  of  the 
room  before  it  finds  its  way  to  the  chimney 
opening,  and  the  continuity  of  its  action  gives  to 
the  inmates  a wholesome  supply,  independent  of 
the  raw  or  uncooked  air  which  comes  iu  through 
ill-fitting  doors  or  casements ; and  so  long  as 
the  little  paper  janitor  shows  itself  to  be  on 
duty,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  having 
Arnott’s  valves,  or  ceiling  apertures,  for  the 
purification  of  the  air  will  be  as  certain  as  that 
of  water  in  a pond,  where  the  service  and  the 
overflow  pipes  are  simultaneously  in  action. 

Another  source  of  artificial  heat  is  in  the 
gaselier.  Like  fire  and  water,  gas  is  a good 
servant,  but  a bad  master  j and  in  ninety-uine 
bouses  out  of  a hundred  it  is  simply  a licensed 
despot,  who  revenges  himself  for  the  light  he 
cannot  help  giving  by  poisoning  the  very’  air  to 
which  he  is  indebted  for  life  and  brilliancy.  The 
desiguei's  of  our  ordinary  gaselier  confine  their 
attention  to  its  shapeliness;  but  handsome  is 
that  handsome  does.  A thorough-bred  horse  un- 
bameeaed  is  a handsome  sight ; but  to  drive  him 
at  our  pleasure  and  secure  him  from  kicking  he 
must  be  well  bound  and  strapped  to  the  shafts 
of  a vehicle.  So  must  it  be  with  gas.  We  re- 
quire its  heat  and  light,  but  in  order  to  dispense 
with  the  accompaniment,  which  comes  in  the 
shape  of  carbonic  acid,  the  burner  must  be  at- 
tached  to  a shaft  as  well,  and  that  shaft  must  be 
a smoke-shaft.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  I patented  a mode  of  gas-lighting  which  pro- 
vided  for  the  escape  of  the  products  of  combus- 
tion, and  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  in  ex- 
change 5 but  the  following  up  of  this  demanding 
more  time  than  I could  spare,  I made  a virtue 
of  necessity  and  let  the  public  have  the  benefit 
of  it,  or  as  much  of  it  as  is  found  in  Benham’s 
(formerly  Rickett’s)  ventilating  lamps.  For 
general  purposes  of  illumination  and  reading,  the 
globe-lamp  last  named  is  admirably  adapted; 
bub  being  a fixed  light,  and  consequently  placed 
at  a considerable  height  from  the  floor,  it  must 


necessarily  he  either  inefficient  or  wastefuljfor 
reading  and  working  purposes.  Since  the  radia- 
tion of  light  is  inversely,  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  and  2 ft.  from  the  table  being  a con- 
venient  height  for  a lamp,  it  follows  that,  at 
double  the  distance,  it  would  require  four  times 
as  much  flame  to  give  tho  same  amount  of  light. 
To  effect  this  object,  I have  the  copper  smoke- 
tube  of  my  lamp  made  in  two  pieces,  so  that  the 
one  may  slide  within  the  other  when  the  lamp  is 
not  in  use  ; but  as  a proof  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  smoke-tube  being  near  to  the  burner, 
and  likewise  of  the  utter  inutility  of  ceiling 
npoiturcs  in  general  as  outlets  for  foul  air,  I 
need  only  tell  you  what  I discovered  by  sheer 
accident,  viz.  : that  with  all  the  rarifying  heat 
of  an  argand  burner  immediately  under  tho 
mouth  of  the  tube,  if  the  tube  itself  is  turned 
into  any  other  flue  than  that  of  tho  ordinary 
chimney,  the  pressure  of  the  outer  air  is  so  great 
that  it  is  necessary,  if  there  be  a fire  in  the  room, 
to  light  the  lamp  while  the  door  is  open ; a few 
seconds,  however,  will  suffice  to  establish  an 
Upward  draught,  aud  then,  whether  the  door  be; 
open  or  shut,  the  action  is  maintained,  and 
(luring  such  action  the  smoke-tube  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  purifying  the  air  and  warming 
the  room. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  warming  and 
ventilation  of  the  sitting-room  with  its  luxurious 
01)611  fire-grate,  we  will  bo  bold  enough  to  invade 
tlie  kitchen,  and  there  we  shall  find  (especially 
in  the  summer  time)  that  luxury  consists  iu 
being  leas  lavish  of  our  fuel.  I fear  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  any  reformation  here  unless  we  begin 
with  the  cook  herself.  "Within  the  range  of 
invented  things  there  is  nothing  so  wasteful  as 
an  English  cooking.range.  Suppose,  when  the 
family  is  reduced  to  two  persons,  we  arc  content 
to  dine  off  a mutton-cutlet,  a dish  of  eggs  and 
spinach,  and  a sweet  omelette,  aud  we  have  the 
temerity  to  look  into  the  kitchen  an  hour  before 
dinner-time,  we  shall  probably  find  the  cook 
standing  at  a respectful  distance  in  tho  front  of 
a twenty tguinea  stove,  shading  her  eyes  from 
the  tierccuess  of  a fire  sufficiently  large  to  roast 
an  ox,  and,  probably,  making  use  of  a meat- 
hastener  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  a 
screen.  But,  as  I am  trenching  ratlier  upon  the 
subject  of  roasting  and  warming,  I will,  having 
bad  niy  fling,  turn  my  attention  to  buildings  of 
another  description.  Before  doing  so,  lot  me 
justobserve  how  especially  applicable, on  account 
of  its  simplicity  as  well  as  for  its  economy  of 
heat,  is  the  air-flue  system  of  ventilation,  last- 
named,  to  the  habitations  of  our  working  classes, 
where,  in  the  common  sitting-room  or  bouee- 
place,  a fire  for  either  warming  or  cooking  pur- 
poses  is  burning  all  the  year  round,  and  then  in 
combining  with  the  same  a special  provision  for 
the  escape  of  foul  air,  we  may  positively  convert 
our  back-to-back  tenements  into  dwellings  quite 
as  wholesome  as  those  in  which  there  is  a through 
draught.  In  such  buildings,  all  that  is  required 
in  addition  to  this  inlet-flue  is  to  let  the  staircase 
serve  as  an  extracting  shaft,  which  may  be  done 
by  making  a valve  opening  over  the  ground-fioor 
doorway,  aud  placing  an  ordinary  wind-cowl 
over  an  aperture  made  in  the  roof.  The  con- 
stant influx  of  slightly-warmed  fresh  air  at  the 
lower  room  necessitates  an  upward  draught  on 
the  staircase,  and  a stagnant  atmosphere  with 
aU  its  evil  concomitants  can  no  longer  exist.  An 
inexpensive  alteration  of  this  kind  of  back-to- 
back  buildings  would  represent  the  advantages 
otherwise  gained  in  double  houses;  and  if  this 
paper  produces  no  other  fruit  than  such  a reform 
in  the  dwellings  of  our  poorer  brethren,  it  will 
mrore  than  compensate  me  for  the  trouble  I have 
taken  in  writing  it. 

In  factories  and  workshops  steam  is  found  to 
be  as  convenient  a mode  of  warming  as  any ; 
but  as  provision  is  rarely  made  for  such  an  ad- 
mission  of  fresh  air  as  will  protect  the  work- 
people from  exposure  to  cold  draught,  I would 
sugfctest  a way  of  doing  this,  which  I have  found 
as  efficient  as  it  is  simple.  Assuming  the  pipes 
to  be  near  to  the  outer  wall,  they  need  only  be 
enveloped  at  intervals  of  3 ft.  lengths  of  tubing 
about  1 in.  more  in  diameter  than  the  steam- 
pipe  itself,  and  by  connecting  these  with  the 
outer  air  by  means  of  X branches  running 
through  the  walls,  we  secure  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  moderately  -warmed  fresh  air,  which 
enters  the  room  at  the  extremities  of  the  annular 
space  formed  by  the  two  pipes,  and  a gradual 
renewal  of  the  air  is  the  result.  This  motion  in 
the  air  I have  found  maybe  considerably  accele- 
rated by  forming  extracting  flues  in  the  walla  of 
tho  factory,  communicating  by  underground 
channels  with  the  shaft  of  the  engine  chimney 
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To  giro  to  steam  tho  same  advantages  whicli 
hot  water  has,  there  should  be  facilities  for 
shutting  it  off  from  a portion  of  the  piping  to 
meet  the  changes  of  temperature  in  mid-seasons, 
otherwise  it  will  be  found  (as  I discovered  to  be 
the  case)  that  when  the  steam  is  turned  off 
before  the  cold  weather  has  quite  gone,  the 
annular  spaces  above  named  are  sure  to  be 
plugged  up  with  cotton  waste  or  paper,  thus 
proving  that  while  the  value  of  fresh  tempered 
air  is  fully  appreciated  by  workmen,  they  prefer 
a stagnant  atmosphere  to  any  supply  which 
comes  in  the  shape  of  a cold  draught. 

I adopted  this  principle  of  warming  and 
ventilation  at  the  Nottingham  Lunatic  Hospital 
with  such  success,  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy  published  a detailed  description  in  their 
Blue  Book  for  the  year. 

Assuming  that  we  have  arrived  at  some 
definite  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating  domes- 
tic buildings  and  factories,  we  will  now  consider 
those  of  larger  bulk,  and  here  our  difficulties 
may  be  said  to  increase. 

I do  not  share  in  the  common  opinion  that  a 
large  room  is  necessarily  more  healthy  than  a 
small  one,  except  as  to  the  temporary  advantage 
of  there  being  a greater  stock  of  air  to  draw 
upon.  It  seems  to  imply  that  its  sanitary  con- 
dition is  dependent  upon  tliis  rather  than  upon 
a onstant  renewal  of  the  air.  Hence  we  hear 
of  people  associating  defective  ventilation  with 
the  lowness  of  their  rooms,  and  even  scientific 
m n disparaging  hospitals  which  do  nob  provide 
so  many  given  cubic  feet  of  space  per  bed. 
Ta  ke,  for  example,  a railway  carriage  with  half 
a dozen  people  in  it.  If  hermetically  sealed, 
the  air  would  not  last  them  as  many  minutes  ; 
bub  suppose  it  to  be  one  by  a night  train,  with 
all  the  seats  or  couches  occupied,  how  is  it  that 
you  may,  with  closed  windows,  travel  from 
London  to  York  without  any  inconvenience  P 
Certainly  not  from  having  800  to  1,000  cubic 
feet  per  bed,  but  because  you  are  carried  along 
with  such  rapidity  through  the  air,  that  even 
the  small  slide  ventilators  are  sufficient  to  effect 
a constant  renewal  of  the  atmosphere  within. 

Take,  for  the  converse,  some  of  onr  largest 
churches,  where  for  a congregation  of  1,000  you 
have  something  like  500  cubic  feet  of  air  per  head 
to  begin  with,  or  where  the  space  is  so  vast  tliat 
the  supposition  of  there  being  no  necessity  for 
doing  more  than  using  up  the  stock  of  air  within 
is  perhaps  pardonable  j but  only  try  the  effect  of 
entering  the  building  suddenly  from  tho  fresh 
air,  at  the  close  of  a Sunday  evening  service, 
while  all  the  lights  are  burning,  and  you  might 
positively  taste  tho  gassy  and  noxious  atmo- 
sphere. Or,  for  a startling  hypothesis,  suddenly 
seal  up  hermetically  every  aperture  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  during  a grand  oratorio,  and  I will  venture 
to  say  that  a man  could  live  longer  breathing 
through  tho  chinks  of  a clock-case  than  lie  would 
there  j at  any  rate,  ho  could  live  long  enough  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  making  cubical  contents  the 
primary  test  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a 
building. 

The  warming  and  ventilating  of  large  halls, 
and  other  places  of  public  assembly,  are  fraught 
with  many  difficulties ; and  after  so  many 
failures  have  been  made  therein,  it  may  seem 
somewhat  bold  of  me  to  attempt  to  overcome 
them  ; but,  with  all  due  modesty,  I will  venture 
presently  on  a solution  of  the  problem.  I will 
not  take  up  your  time  by  describing  bow  I 
have  hitherto  either  partially  succeeded  or 
wholly  failed  in  so  doing ; suffice  it  to  say,  that 
I have  tried  some  eight  or  ten  different  methods 
of  warming  buildings  of  this  class;  and  among 
others,  I may  mention  hot- water  pipes  under  the 
floor,  and  coils  above  it  j steam  in  boxes,  pipes  ; 
and  even  in  gallery  columns,  furnaces  with  hori- 
zontal  flues;  stoves,  with  vertical  ones;  pave- 
ment fire-boles  with  down-draughts ; under- 
ground  cookies  with  up-draught;  and  among 
other  patented  modes,  I have  tried  one  which 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  dramng  the  air  out  of 
the  church,  taking  with  it  the  respirations  of  the 
congregation,  and  after  cooking  it  in  a cellar 
below,  pouring  it  out  again  on  their  devoted 
heads  through  a hole  in  the  wall.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,  my  experience  prompts  me  to 
confess  that  all  these  systems  are  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory. 

I have,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  only  wholesome  kind  of  heat  is  radiated 
heat ; that  this  must  proceed  from  tho  floor,  and 
be  so  uniformly  dispersed  that  it  is  not  felt  in 
one  part  of  the  room  more  than  another.  The 
mode  of  applying  it  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  construction  of  the  floor,  and  the  vehicle  we 
make  use  of  in  conveying  it;  bat  whether  that 


vehicle  be  water,  steam,  or  air,  I should  consider 
it  as  objectionable  to  admit  the  latter  into  the 
room  as  a heating  medium  as  I should  the  two 
former.  It  is  one  thing  to  use  hot  air  as  a direct 
means  of  warming,  and  another  to  admit  a tepid 
stream  of  it  into  a room  for  the  purpose  of  venti- 
lation. 

In  a music-hall,  or  ordinary  assembly-room, 
where  the  floor  is  a hoarded  oue,  I would  adopt 
“ Perkin’s  small  pipe  high-pressure  system  of 
warming’’  (so  successfully  carried  into  operation 
at  the  present  time  in  buildings  of  this  descrip- 
tion, by  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Liverpool)  ; but  I would 
so  far  vary  in  general  application  as  to  distribute 
the  piping  ovei',  or  rather  under,  the  whole  area 
of  the  floor, — in  which  suggestion,  I may  observe, 
Mr.  Gibbs  heartily  concurs.  The  piping  should  ; 
be  conveyed  up  one  joist  space  and  down  the 
other,  and  be  accessible  only  from  below ; and 
where  there  is  a sub-story,  it  should  be  shut  off 
from  the  same  by  flat  boarding  binged  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  joists.  The  heat  thus  obtained 
would  be  uniformly  radiated  into  the  room 
through  innumerable  perforations  in  the  floor- 
boards, not  too  large  to  render  tho  surface  objec- 
tionable for  dancing  purposes,  or  too  small  to 
allow  of  their  being  speedily  clogged  up  with 
dust.*  Tno-MAS  C.  Hine. 


TRADE  SOCIETIES  CONNECTED 
WITH  BUILDING,  AND  THEIR  PRESENT 
CONDITION. 

From  the  annual  reports  of  the  following 
Trade  Societies  it  appears  that  those  that  are 
allied  in  some  way  to  building  operations  are  in 
a flourishing  state. 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  can  muster  12,789  members  and  219 
branches,  being  an  increase  of  1,553  members, 
with  available  funds  amounting  to  30,'150L 
The  Friendly  Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Society 
liave  also  9,295  members  and  140  branches,  with 
6,G85I.  funded,  and  an  increase  of  G09  members. 

Tho  Amalgamated  Engineers,  Machinists, 
Millwrights,  Smiths,  and  Pattern-makers  have 
enrolled  42,382  members  belonging  to  357 
branches,  with  a capital  of  200,9231.,  and  an  in- 
crease of  1,307  members  and  42,G10l. 

The  Ironfounders,  with  11,775  members  and 
103  branches,  have  a capital  of  48,8851.,  with 
an  increase  of  525  members  and  1,1211.  in  funds. 

The  Boiler-makers  and  Shipbuilders  muster 
13,137  members,  with  135  branches,  and  have 
39,178Z.  banked,  being  an  increase  of  1,614 
members  and  14,0501.  in  capital. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers  stand  first  on  the  list, 
but  there  is  reason  to  assume  that  when  tho 
report  of  the  Operative  Stonemasons’  Society 
appears,  the  Engineers  will  not  be,  if  at  all,  far 
ahead  of  the  Masons,  either  in  numbers  or 
capital.  Tho  Bricklayers,  Plasterers,  and  Painters 
have  not  yet  published  their  annual  reports,  but 
neither  Trade  Society  approaches  the  others  in 
numbeiB  or  funds. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  the  reports 
may  bo  interesting  to  the  building  world  : — 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Manchester, 
last  year  expended  in  donations,  5661.  in  making 
good  their  members’  tools;  5,8651.  for  the 
members  falling  on  the  sick  fund  ; 1,2481.  for 
funerals ; 3001.  for  accidents ; 971.  for  super- 
annuation; 2,9641.  for  trade  privileges, — meaning 
strike  pay,  arbitration  and  conciliation  e.xpenses, 
law,  and  travelling;  4661.  in  benevolent  grants; 
and  1551.  in  grants  and  loans  to  other  trades. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Prior,  instances  the  fact  of 
increased  wages  being  the  rule  in  districts  where 
the  trade  society  has  its  branches. 

The  Friendly  Operative  Carpenters  and 
Joiners’  Society  expended  during  the  year  for 
sick  and  superannuation  benefits  the  sum  of 
3,0911.  j for  replacing  tools  lost  by  fire  and 
othe  rcauaes,  2101. ; strikes  are  set  down  as 
costing  2,2651.,  of  which  9421.  were  for  the 
Bristol  men,  681.  to  Sheffield,  5321.  to  Liver- 
pool, 1471.  to  London,  1671.  to  Newport, 
891.  to  Leamington,  and  1281.  to  Belfast,  and 
small  sums  to  other  towns.  The  funerals  cost 
9921.,  being  101.  for  each  member’s  death,  and 
41.  for  members’  wives’  funerals.  The  working 
expenses  reaching  3,1531.,  and  the  expenditure 
was  11,3681.  The  secretary  Las  published  a 
very  useful  table  of  wages  and  hours  of  working 
in  different  towns,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  hours  varies  in  most  towns,  both 
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summer  and  winter,  from  49  to  CO.  Thus,  Black- 
burn averages  but  49  working  hours  in  the  week  ; 
Sheffield,  50;  London,  62 i ; Belfast,  54;  Liver- 
pool, 55;  Manchester,  54^.  The  highest  wages 
are  paid  in  America,  31.  15s.  per  week  ; London 
comes  next,  with  about  11.  198.  4id.  weekly; 
Manchester,  11.  16s.  4d.;  Liverpool,  11.  lls.  4^d. 
Sheffield,  11.  lls.  3d.;  Belfast,  11.  Us.  6d.  The 
Frome  builders,  in  Somersetshire,  are  credited 
as  being  the  worst  paymasters  in  the  kingdom, 
giving  their  carpenters  and  joiners  11.  sterling 
per  week,  with  the  longest  hours. 

The  ironfounders,  who  are  daily  getting  more 
connected  with  ai’chitects  and  builders,  in  their 
sixty-fourth  report,  give  Home  valuable  statistics, 
and  show  a total  expenditure  of* 24., 9951.,  out  of 
which  7,6781.  were  paid  in  donations;  sick 
members  received  5,2161.;  funerals  cost  1,8001.  ; 
superannuations,  2,1711.;  accidents,  1,-4371. ; 
emigration  expenses  of  members  to  be  returned, 
l,12-ll.;  assistance  to  other  trades,  1501.,  whilst 
the  whole  management  of  this  well-managed 
society  cost  but  2,2871.  During  the  last  twenty- 
six  years  of  its  existence  the  society  has  ex- 
pended the  large  sum  of  481,5351.  in  assisting 
its  members. 


THE  TIDAL  OVERFLOWS  INTHE  THAMES. 

CON.STRUCTION  OP  STREET  WATER-DAMS. 

Mr.  Goodwix,  a member  of  the  St.  Saviour’s 
Board  of  Works,  some  time  ago  introduced  to 
the  Board  a proposal  of  his  for  preventing  the 
influx  of  water  into  the  courts  and  alleys  conse- 
quent upon  the  tidal  overflows  of  the  Thames. 
His  proposal  is  the  construction  of  water-dams 
at  the  entrances  of  the  several  courts ; and  at 
tho  last  meeting  of  the  Board  the  Paving  Com- 
mittee reported  that  they  had  had  the  proposal 
under  consideration,  and  recommended  its  adop- 
tion. The  Board  confirmed  the  recommenda- 
tion, and  decided  at  once  to  construct  these 
water-dams  at  the  entrances  to  the  several  courts 
and  alloys  along  Bankside.  Tho  same  subject 
was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  Committee  of  Works, 
at  their  meeting  last  week,  on  the  reading  of  a 
letter,  from  her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  re- 
pudiating any  liability  to  provide  against  such 
overflows,  and  throwing  the  responsibility  on 
the  vestry.  Mr.  Walter  Taylor  proposed  that 
the  vestry  raise  the  road  by  tho  river  side,  re- 
marking that  there  was  no  security  that  the 
recent  high  tide  would  be  the  last.  He  urged 
that  the  raising  of  the  road  was  a simple  and 
not  costly  means  of  preventing  the  damage 
caused  by  the  overflows,  and  that  the  loss  of 
property  by  them  was  considei’able.  This  pro- 
posal was  opposed  by  Mr.  Davy,  who  said  that 
if  the  scheme  were  carried  out  the  water  would 
be  driven  elsewhere,  and  that  the  real  remedy 
for  the  evil  was  to  build  a proper  river  wall. 
This  again  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Barlow,  another 
member,  who  contended  that  the  vestry  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  river,  and  that  if  the 
parish  once  took  to  raising  the  roads,  there  was 
no  saying  where  they  would  have  to  end.  The 
question  was  ultimately  adjourned  for  the  sur- 
veyor to  view  the  road,  and  make  a report. 


PROPOSED  CHURCH  AT  LA  VILLETTE, 
PARIS. 

We  illustrate  in  our  present  number  the 
Church  of  Ste.  Marthe  des  Quatre  Chemins,  La 
Villette,  Paris,  now  about  being  erected  from 
the  designs  of  ilr.  George  Goldie,  of  the  firm  of 
Goldie  & Child,  who  was  the  Buccesefnl  com- 
petitor for  the  work  in  a limited  competitios. 

The  church  will  give  considerable  accommo- 
dation  ; it  is  170  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide  in 
ternally,  and  50  ft.  high  to  the  groined  ceiling. 

At  the  west  end  is  a vestibule  with  a gallery 
over,  both  io  the  tower  open  to  tho  nave  by 
triple  arches ; upon  either  side  atthe  ends  of  the 
aisles  is  the  baptistery  and  a mortuary  chapel. 
Upon  each  side  of  the  chancel  are  the  sacris- 
ties, with  a communication  at  the  east  end. 
Under  the  sacristies  are  the  heating  chambers, 
&o.,  and  above  are  rooms  for  catechism,  opening 
to  the  chancel  by  an  open  arcade.  The  chancel 
f^roin  and  roof  are  special  features,  being  some 
10  ft.  higher  than  the  nave. 

The  whole  of  the  church  will  be  groined,  and 
will  cost,  exclusive  of  the  three  residences  for 
clergy,  about  10,0001. 


Brighton  Winter  Exhibition  of  Modern 
Paintings. — The  collection  is  now  open  and 
a very  interesting  one. 
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PROPOSED  CHURCH  OF  LA  VILLETTE,  PARIS. Messrs.  Goldie  & Child,  Architects. 
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BY  WHOM  ARE  IKVENTIONS  MADE  ? 

In  tho  course  of  a paper  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  recently,  on  the  “ Expediency  of  Pro- 
tection for  Inventions/'  Mr.  Bramwell,  F.K.S., 
said, — The  bulk,  one  might  almost  say  the 
whole,  of  real  substantive  inventions  have  been 
made  by  persons  not  engaged  in  the  particular 
pursuit  to  which  those  inventions  relate.  Take 
a few  instances.  Watt  was  not  a maker  of 
steam-engines,  tho  fire-engines  of  his  day,  but 
he  was  a mathematical  instrnment  maker;  Ark. 
Wright,  the  inventor  of  the  “ water  twist,”  was 
a harbor;  Cartwright,  the  inventor  of  the 
power-loom,  M’as  a parson  ; Neilson,  the  inventor 
of  the  hot  blast,  was  wholly  unconnected  with 
smelting  operations  : he  was  tho  manager  of 
gasworks;  Wheatstone,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  electric  telegraphs,  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  musical  instruments  ; and 
Konalds,  the  very  originator  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, had  nothing  to  do  with  the  visual  tele- 
graphs in  use  in  his  time  ; Bessemer,  who  has  so 
enormously  increased  the  manufacture  of  steel 
within  tho  last  quarter  of  a century,  was  in  no 
way  connected  with  that  industry.  The  fish- 
joint  for  railways,  the  greatest  improvement  in 
permanent  way  that  has  been  made  since  rail- 
ways were  introduced,  was  the  invention  of  a 
carriage-builder.  I trust  I have  given  instances 
enough  to  establish  my  position,  that  tho  great 
substantive  inventions  are  made  by  persons  nn- 
connected  with  the  manufacture  or  art  to  which 
those  inventions  relate ; aud  we  can  readily  see 
why  this  should  bo.  The  person  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  pursue  any  particular  manufac- 
ture has,  even  before  he  bad  sufficient  knowledge 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  aud  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  processes  ho  was  taught  to  follow, 
been  trained  in  the  belief  that  ” certain  ends 
are  to  be  obtained  by  particular  means.”  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  for  even  a 
powerful  mind  to  break  through  tho  trammels 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  it,  and  to  ap- 
proaoh  tho  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the 
particular  art  with  the  same  broadness  of  view, 
and  power  of  detecting  and  grasping  tho  true 
principles  upon  which  that  art  is  based,  as  would 
be  possessed  by  a mind  devoting  itself  to  the 
subject  for  the  first  time,  and  thus  the  man  un. 
taught  and  unprejudiced  in  the  art  is  more  likely 
to  make  a substantive  invention  than  is  one  who 
has  been  trained  in  it  from  his  youth.  Improve- 
ments of  detail  such  a person  may  make;  but 
there,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the  limit  of  his 
inventions. 

One  can  understand  that  a man  who  had 
been  taught  from  Lis  boyhood  to  make  steel  by 
the  process  of  cementation, — that  is,  by  packing 
bars  of  wrought  iron  into  brick  boxes  containing 
charcoal,  and  exposing  the  whole  for  several 
days  to  considerable  heat,  and  thus  carbonising 
the  iron  and  producing  blistered  steel, — might, 
not  unnaturally,  devise  some  improvement  by 
which  this  process  could  be  expedited,  though 
one  can  hardly  imagine  such  a man  breaking 
with  the  traditions  of  the  industry,  and  casting 
away  the  whole  process  of  cementation.  But 
one  bringing  a totally  fresh  mind  to  the  con- 
sideration of  steel  manufacture  would,  in  all 
probability,  study  the  question  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  would  say,  " What  is  steel  ? 
What  is  wrought  iron?  What  is  cast  iron?” 
and  when  he  discovered  that  steel  was  some- 
thing between  east  iron  and  wrought,  that  is  to 
say,  it  contained  less  carbon  than  the  one,  aud 
more  than  the  other,  and  when  be  found  that 
cast  iron  was  a cheaper  article  than  wrought 
iron  (wrought  iron  being  commonly  produced 
from  cast  by  practically  abstracting  the  whole 
of  its  carbon),  would  seek  a means  by  which  be 
might  abstract  from  cast  iron,  not  the  whole 
of  the  carbon,  to  leave  wrought  iron,  but  so 
much  of  the  carbon  as  would  leave  steel.  To 
one  brought  up  in  the  steel  trade,  the  very  word- 
“ steel”  would  be  associated  with  the  addition 
of  carbon,  and  it  would  be  most  unlikely  that 
be  should  attempt  the  manufacture  by  a process 
which  had  for  its  object  tho  taking  away  of 
carbon.  Once  concede  that  tho  great  inventions 
are  made  by  ” outsiders,”  then  it  appears  to  me 
that  to  continue  this,  the  highest  class  of  inven- 
tion, protection  is  an  absolute  necessity.  An 
inventoi’ must  nearly  in  every  case  make  trials 
and  experiments,  and  these,  as  a rule,  can  only 
be  conveniently  done  in  places  whore  the  manu- 
faoture  is  being  exercised ; but  now  we  are 
asBumiug  that  the  inventor  is  not  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  ha  has  therefore  either  to  incur 
great  expense  to  make  his  experiments, — an 
expense  in  many  cases  prohibitory, — or  to  1 


forego  the  experiments  altogether,  or  else  he 
must  seek  the  aid,  and  trust  to  the  honour  of, 
some  manufacturer. 

Imagine  a country  clergyman  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  chemistry  making  an  invention  of 
an  improvement  in  smelting  iron  ore.  If  he 
were  a man  of  real  ability,  as  I have  supposed, 
he  would  appreciate  the  great  complexity,  and 
the  many  practical  difficulties,  of  that  process, 
and  he  would  know  that  nothing  abort  of  a trial 
of  his  invention  in  the  actual  furnace  could 
assure  him  that  his  method  would  not  be  frus- 
trated by  some  such  difficulty.  What,  without 
a Patent-law,  is  that  inventor  to  do  ? Forego 
the  trial  ? Devote  5,0001.  of  tho  large  property 
which  usually  belongs  to  a country  clergyman 
to  the  erection  of  an  experimental  blast-furnace ; 
trust  to  the  honour  of  a manufacturer;  or  give 
up  the  invention  ? I think  the  probability  is, 
he  would  pursue  the  last  course,  and  that  thus 
the  invention  would  be  lost  to  the  community. 
But  oven  supposing  the  preliminary  difficulty  of 
a practical  trial  uot  to  exist.  Assume,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  invention  be  one  such  as  that  of 
the  “ Giffard  Injector  ” already  mentioned,  one 
of  the  most  substantive  of  tho  present  day. 
This  might  have  been  tried  in  private  by  its 
inventor  without  insuperable  difficulty,  even 
although  he  were  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  he  might  have  per- 
fected his  invention  in  every  detail.  But  when 
he  had  done  this,  what  would  have  been  his 
chance  of  reward  ? How  would  he  have  set  about 
reaping  the  pecuniary  benefit  which  he  would 
desire,  and  which  would  be  his  reasonable  due  ? 
Would  he  make  up  his  mind  to  forego  all  bis 
usual  habits  of  life,  and  to  become  a manufac- 
turer ? Say  that  he  did  so,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  to  which  I shall  have  to  revert,  he 
succeeded  in  making  a certain  number  of  the 
injectors  for  sale,  and  that  then  he  knew  enough 
of  business  to  obtain  purchasers  for  them,  what 
would  bo  the  inevitable  result  ? As  I have 
already  said,  when  taking  the  instance  of  this 
implement  as  one  impossible  to  make  the  sub- 
ject of  a secret  manufacture,  the  very  first 
mechanical  engineer  (a  steam-pump  maker)  into 
whose  liands  one  of  those  injectors  fell,  would 
say,  “ Here  is  an  implement  that  appears  likely 
to  compete  seriously  with  tho  use  of  steam- 
pumps.  Why  should  not  I make  it  ? At  present 
I know  it  is  being  manufactured  by  the  inventor 
only,  a person  who  was  not  brought  np  to  the 
trade,  and  who  is  living  in  a purely  agricultural 
district ; it  is  a hard  case  if  I cannot  hold  my 
own  against  him.”  Thereupon  the  steam-pump 
maker  goes  to  work,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
an  established  factory,  with  its  befitting  plant, 
its  staff  of  superintendents,  its  foremen,  and  its 
body  of  workmen  to  produce  injectors,  and  with 
a whole  system  of  travellers  and  agents,  and  the 
advantage  of  a large  connexion,  to  dispose  of 
the  injectors  when  made.  What  chance  would 
the  inventor  have,  in  his  capacity  of  manufac- 
turer and  seller,  against  such  an  organisation  as 
this  ? Obviously,  none ; therefore,  as  it  seems 
to  me  (equally  obviously),  he  (foreseeing  this) 
would  not  have  bestowed  the  thought  necessary 
to  invent,  and  even  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
incurred  the  labour  and  expense  of  experiment- 
ing  upon  his  invention. 


TEE  FLOODS  AND  THE  BRIDGES  OF 
SOUTEERN  INDIA. 

The  late  floods  in  the  Madras  Presidency  have 
proved  exceedingly  destructive  to  the  railway 
and  other  bridges  in  the  inundated  districts. 
The  fine  structure  which  spans  the  Palar,  and 
connects  tho  town  of  Vellore  with  tho  north 
bank  of  tho  river,  was  one  of  the  first  to  give 
way.  Although  the  bridge  was  at  a great  height 
above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  it  was  reached  by 
the  enormous  mass  of  water  which  swept  down 
from  the  Eolali  tank,  and  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
of  the  arches  succumbed.  The  Holali  tankwbeu 
full  is  estimated  to  contain  12,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  water.  The  Gooriattnm  railway  bridge 
lost  five  of  its  arches.  The  fine  Chittravutty 
Bridge,  which  bad  forty  spans  of  70  ft.,  and  was 
supported  at  each  end  on  ten  masonry  piles  on 
wells,  with  nineteen  intermediate  piers  of  screw 
piles,  suffered  a loss  of  five  stone  piers.  The 
Paupugnee  Bridge  was  also  broken  ; but  at  the 
time  of  the  despatch  of  tho  mail  the  extent  of 
the  disaster  had  not  been  ascertained.  The 
bridge  at  Pennair,  which  is  the  largest  on  the 
north-west  line  of  railway,  with  the  exception  of 
that  over  the  Toongabodra,  had  twopiers  carried 
off.  This  damsgo  is  iu  itself  comparatively' 


slight,  for  the  structure  has  twenty-four  spans 
of  70  ft.,  all  upheld  by  masonry  piers ; but  the 
bridge  is  on  the  main  line  of  railway,  and  its 
disablement  interferes  very  seriously  with  the 
traffic.  The  Cheyair  Bridge,  where  four  years 
ago  a serious  and  fatal  accident  took  place, 
through  the  bridge  having  given  way  during  a 
flood,  and  a passenger-train  being  precipitated 
into  the  river,  has  again  broken  in  two  places. 
The  special  correspondent  of  the  Madras  Mail, 
who  visited  the  sceuo  of  the  recent  disaster, 
says: — “The  destruction  of  the  works  on  the 
river  is  awful.  First,  the  bridge  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island : this  has  stood,  with  the 
exception  of  the  right-hand  northern  abutment, 
which  has  been  swept  clean  away,  leaving  the 
girder  that  was  resting  upon  it  hanging  in  the 
air.  But  a gap  of  nearly  200  ft.  has  been  formed 
on  the  island,  the  embankment,  girders,  and  all 
having  been  swept  from  under  the  rails,  which 
are  swinging  in  the  air  like  a chain.  Till  to-day 
(Oct.  28)  it  was  impossible  to  pass  this  breach, 
as  the  force  of  the  stream  below  admitted  neither 
of  fording  nor  of  getting  a raft  across.  I ought 
to  explain  that  the  fifth  pier  has  all  but  given 
way.  The  masonry  is  much  cracked,  and  tho 
pier  has  declined  at  an  angle  from  the  perpendi- 
cular of  fully  twenty- five,  perhaps  thirty  degrees, 
causing  a very  sensible  depression  of  the  rails  at 
this  spot.  Next  as  to  the  bridge  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island.  Eero,  too,  one  abutment  has 
gone  at  the  south  end,  and  at  the  opposite  end, 
on  the  noith  bank  of  the  river,  the  destruction 
has  been  complete, — the  abutments  and  three  oi 
the  piers,  with  all  the  girders  and  rails  that  were 
upon  them,  having  disappeared.”  Anew  bridge 
was  in  course  of  construction  near  the  broken 
structure,  which  it  was  intended  to  replace. 
The  iron  cylinders  had  all  been  sunk  and  several 
of  tho  masonry  piers  were  completed,  The  flood 
carried  away  two  of  the  cylinders,  but  the 
finished  masonry  remained  firm.  In  addition 
to  these  great  catastrophes  many  of  the  single- 
span  bridges  in  Southern  India  have  been 
destroyed  ; and  very  great  expense  must  bo 
incurred,  and  a considerable  time  must  elapse, 
before  the  means  of  communication  can  be 
restored  to  their  former  condition. 


WALTHAM  ABBEY  CKURCE. 

At  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Eislorical 
Society  Mr.  James  Parker  las  lectured  on  tho 
History  of  Waltham  Abbey  Church.  Mr.  Parker 
passed  iu  review  the  various  stories  respecting 
tlie  death  of  Harold,  and  considered  that  Mr. 
Freeman  bad  said  all  that  could  be  said  on  this 
matter,  namely,  that  the  story,  as  told  by  William 
of  Poitou,  and  others  who  follow  him,  of  the 
body  being  buried  on  the  Sussex  shore,  might  be 
reconciled  with  the  general  fact  that  the  body 
was  carried  to  Waltham,  if  this  is  allowed  to  be  a 
subsequent  translation;  but  that  the  wild  story 
told  by  the  author  of  the  “ Vita  Haroldi,”  and  his 
unsatisfactory  testimony  as  to  Harold’s  flight 
was  not  worth  a moment’s  consideration.  The 
chief  and  most  accredited  story  was  told  by  the 
writer  of  the  “ De  Inventione  Crucis.”  Mr. 
Parker  proceeded  to  analyse  the  thirty-three 
chapters  of  this  interesting  tractate,  deducing 
from  the  several  points  on  which  be  laid  stress, 
that  it  was  written  about  the  year  1145,  and  that 
when  the  anthor  speaks  of  having  to  leave  tho 
monastery  in  which  ho  bad  been  brought  up 
from  childhood,  and  in  which  he  had  lived  fifty, 
three  years,  it  was  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
bonscs  of  the  Canons  then  being  burned  down, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  partnership  in 
the  disputes  between  Geoffrey  and  of  Mandeville 
and  William  of  Arundel.  Professor  Stubbs  had 
dated  tho  chronology  for  the  events  in  the 
writer’s  life  from  the  year  1177,  when  the  Secular 
Canons  of  Waltham  were  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  the  Regular  Canons;  but  Mr.  Parker 
contended  for  the  former  date,  on  the  grounds 
which  he  brought  forward.  If  he  was  right  it 
would  leave  a very  important  flaw  in  Mr.  Free- 
man’s argument,  that  the  building  now  existing 
was  Harold’s,  and  which  he  adopted  in  tho  con- 
troversy which  went  on  in  the  pages  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  some  few  years  ago.  The 
argument  was  that  as  this  writer  lived  through- 
out Henry  I.’s  reign,  and  bad  his  information 
from  the  old  Sacristan,  who  was  living  in 
Harold’s  time,  and  in  his  history  mentions  and 
describes  Harold’s  Church,  bub  speaks  of  no  re- 
building,  the  original  church  was  existing  up  to 
thetimeof  his  writing.  The  author,  again,  of 
tbe”Yita  Haroldi,”  who  mentions  ihe  change 
from  the  Secular  Canons  to  the  Regulars,  in 
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1177,  wrote  after  1205,  and  describeB  Harold’s 
Church  as  the  one  he  saw.  But  on  comparing 
the  two  descriptions,  Hr.  Parker  contended  that 
they  obviously  referred  to  different  buildings. 
The  author  of  the  “ De  Inventione  ” saw  Harold’s 
building,  and  the  author  of  the  “ Vita  Haroldi  ” 
saw  the  church,  as  we  see  it  (in  part)  now,  but 
naturally  thought  that  it  was  Harold’s  original 
church.  This  writer  mentions  a fact  in  1205,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  but  that  he  wrote  his  treatise 
some  ten  or  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  we  did 
not  know,  so  far  as  is  shown  by  his  writings, 
that  he  had  any  intimate  knowledge  of , the  early 
history  of  the  ilonastery.  There  is  consequently 
a long  hiatus  between  1145  and — say — 1200, 
during  which  time  the  church  might  well  have 
been  built.  The  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Ma- 
gazine, by  insisting  that  the  architectural  style 
of  the  building  proves  it  to  be  of  Henry  I.’s  reign, 
gave  the  advantage  to  Mr.  Freeman,  but  as  he 
(Ur.  Parker)  contended  that  it  was  of  the  latter 
part  of  Stephen’s  reign,  or  the  beginning  of 
Henry  II.’s  reign,  there  was  not  only  no  histori- 
cal evidence  against  the  rebuilding,  as  he  bad 
shown  that  there  was  a great  hiatus  between  the 
two  historians,  but  incidentially  there  were  two 
events  recorded,  either  of  which  might  have  been 
the  canse  of  the  rebuilding,’  one  in  Stephen’s 
reign,  the  other  in  Henry  II.’s. 


THE  NEW  DWELLINGS  IN  FARUINGDON 
ROAD. 

Sir, — Having  long  taken  a great  interest  in  the 
subject  of  dwellings,  and  also  visited  many  of  the 
blocks  of  dwellings  erected  by  the  association 
nnder  whose  auspices  the  new  bouses  in  the 
Farringdon-road  have  been  completed,  I,  in 
common  with  many  others,  was  anxious  to  see 
what  improvements  bad  there  been  made  on 
former  designs. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  find  fault,  but,  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  are  to  live,  hereafter,  in 
new  buildings  of  a similar  character,  I venture 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  points 
regarding  the  new  buildings  in  the  Farringdon- 
road.  I make  these  remarks  in  no  captions 
spirit,  but  solely  with  a view  to  throw  light  on 
an  interesting  subject,  and  trust  you  will  not 
object  to  insert  them  : — 

1.  There  is  no  through  ventilation.  This  is 
owing  to  the  dwellings  having  been  placed  back- 
to-back.  (See  plan,  p.  1003,  ante.) 

2.  The  dwellings  are  only  partially  self-con- 
tained, each  “ lobby  ” being  for  the  use  of  joint 
tenants,  between  whom  “differences”  are  sure 
to  arise. 

3.  The  scullery  looks  well  enough  on  plan, 
but,  owing  to  the  overhanging  balconies  above, 
it  is  in  reality  almost  dark,  quite  dark,  in  fact, 
for  the  purposes  of  cooking,  when  one  is  standing 
before  either  the  fireplace  or  the  copper.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  impossible  to  cook  in  this 
room,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  cooking-ranges 
are  placed  in  the  living-rooms;  but  many  of  the 
tenants  object  to  this,  and  properly  so,  I think. 
The  wives  say  that  with  the  range  in  the  living- 
room  it  is  impossible  to  “ keep  the  place  tidy  or 
decent,”  showing,  I fear,  that  either  the  wives 
are  in  advance,  or  the  plan  is  behind  the  times. 
I believe  that  the  majority  of  working  men 
would  be  glad  to  live  decently  and  in  order,  “ if 
only  the  arrangements  of  their  homes  admitted 
of  this.” 

4.  Some  of  the  bedrooms  were  pointed  out  to 
me  as  being  as  dark  and  ill-ventilated  as  the 
sculleries ! and  the  flues  between  the  living- 
rooms  and  bedrooms  are  much  in  the  way,  and 
take  up  much  of  the  already  scanty  space  allowed 
for  the  bedrooms.  All  flues  should  be  carried  up 
in  the  party-walls. 

5.  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  water- 
closets  are  badly  placed.  The  foul  air  must 
pass  into  the  dwellings,  being  driven  thence  by 
the  fresh  air  which  enters  through  a tiny  win- 
dow placed  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  water-closet. 

G.  The  whole  of  the  wiudows  are  far  too 
small.  Those  in  the  sculleries,  and  some  of  the 
bedrooms,  are  only  1 ft.  9 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in. 

7.  As  regards  the  position  of  the  staircases. 
There  are  many  objections  to  the  position  chosen 
in  this  case.  It  prevents,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
through  ventilation  of  the  dwellings  by  means 
of  doors  and  windows,  which  is  so  necessary  in 
all  dwollings,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  class 
now  under  consideration  ; and  there  is  a waste  of 
frontage,  for,  if  these  dwellings  bad  been  erected 
in  blocks  of  only  half  tho  depth  or  width,  and 
had  the  staircases  been  placed  as  I venture 
to  think  they  might  he,  at  the  back  of  each 


block,  a large  amount  of  frontage  would  thus 
have  been  saved,  and,  owing  to  the  leaser  depth 
or  width  from  front  to  back,  a greater  number  of 
blocks  could  have  been  built  on  the  site  in  ques- 
tion.  The  extra  expense  would  not  have  been 
greater,  and  there  would  have  been  no  sacrifice 
of  principle. 

In  the  minds  of  all, — rich  and  poor  alike, — 
there  has  been  for  some  time  past  a steadily 
increasing  desire  to  return  to  those  old  principles 
of  “ domesticity  ” which  have  been  in  abeyance, 
alas!  for  so  long  a time.  These  “Industrial 
Dwellings”  should  undoubtedly  be  so  planned 
that  the  working  man,  in  his  tenement  of  three 
rooms  only,  might  still  feel  it  to  be  his  castle,  so 
to  speak,  and  that  he  dwelt  there  without  any 
loss  of  those  home  associations  so  deartoEnglish 
people.  Francis  Butler. 


8iB, — lu  the  Farringdon-road  buildings  it  would  be  an 
improvement  to  make  the  outer  door  nn  iron  gate,  or 
otherwise  of  open  work,  and  to  have  the  house  door 
inside  the  entraucee  to  scullery  and  W'.C.,  and  so  cut  otl’ 
communication  between  the  sewers  and  the  interior  of  the 
house.  All  traps'  and  other  apparatus  are  a mere 
mockery,  delusion,  and  a snare,  and  do  not  prevent  the 
drains  acting  as  typhoid  conductors  as  surely  as  telegraph 
wires  conduct  electricity.  J.  M. 


THE  NEW  CITY  BANK,  LUDGATE-HILL. 

The  new  bank  buildings  in  Ludgate-hill, 
which  have  been  for  some  time  in  course  of 
erection  for  the  City  Banking  Company,  whose 
chief  establishment  is  in  Tbreadneedle-street, 
are  now  nearly  completed,  and  will  bo  opened 
for  bnsinesa  at  the  commencement  of  the  coming 
year.  The  Ludgate-hill  elevation  of  the  build- 
ing is  40  ft.  in  width,  and  is  carried  to  a height 
of  80  ft.  In  addition  to  an  extensive  basement, 
it  consists  of  a lofty  ground. floor,  and  four 
stories  above.  It  is  built  of  Portland  stone, 
carved  and  ornamented  with  a free  introduction 
of  polished  red  granite.  Tho  bases  on  the  street 
level  consist  of  massive  piers  in  grey  granite, 
with  drafted  margins,  supporting  a polished  and 
moulded  granite  plinth,  9 in.  in  depth.  Above 
this,  the  elevation  of  the  ground-floor,  which  is 
19  ft.  in  height,  is  carried  up  with  double  rusti- 
cated piers  or  pilasters  on  each  side,  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  on  the  east  side,  being  faced  with 
polished  granite  columns,  17  ft.  high,  supporting 
a segment  headway  of  the  same  material,  above 
which  there  is  a carved  and  moulded  Portland 
stone  arch.  There  is  also  another  entrance  at 
the  west  angle,  uniform  in  architectural  design 
and  material  with  that  just  named,  which  leads 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  building.  The  ground- 
floor  contains  a large  three-light  window,  with 
polished  granite  columns  on  each  side,  and 
divided  by  square  iron  piers.  A carved  and 
moulded  cornice  surmounts  this  portion  of  the 
elevation,  immediately  above  which,  at  the  foot 
of  the  first-floor  windows,  a balnstrade,  2 ft.  in 
depth,  is  carried  across  the  frontage.  From  this 
balustrade  there  are  double  pilasters,  surmounted 
by  capitals,  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  third 
story,  Each  story  has  a range  of  five  windows, 
the  central  portion  being  of  three-lights,  uniform 
with  those  on  the  ground-floor,  and  divided  by 
polished  granite  columns.  The  triple  central 
windows  of  the  first  story  have  richly  carved 
and  ornamented  ai'ched  heads,  with  figure-head 
key-stones,  and  vermiculated  spandrels.  Above 
the  third  floor  windows  there  is  a channel  string 
course,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a bold 
projecting  trussed  cornice,  3 ft.  in  height. 

The  basement  of  the  building  contains  sub- 
stantial strong-rooms,  with  iron-faced  walls  and 
doors,  together  with  the  keeper’s  apartments, 
lavatories,  Ac.,  and  the  whole  of  the  front  portion 
of  the  ground-floor,  39  ft.  by  40  ft.,  will  be  occu- 
pied  as  the  banking-house.  The  ceiling  and 
walls  of  this  apartment  will  be  decorated  and 
enriched.  The  upper  portion  of  the  building  is 
intended  to  be  let  as  offices  and  chambers. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  John  Tarring  A 
Sons,  of  Basinghall-street,  and  the  builder  is  Mr. 
Shurmer,  of  Lower  Clapton ; Mr.  J.  W.  Weekes 
has  superintended  the  erection  of  the  bnilding 
as  clerk  of  works. 


Tlie  United  States  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1876. — We  understand  that  Lord 
Derby  has  intimated  to  the  United  States 
Minister  in  London,  and  through  him  to  the 
Washington  Cabinet,  that  a Commission  will  be 
appointed  to  represent  this  country  at  the  Exhi- 
bition to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  in 
celebration  of  the  hundredth  year  of  American 
Independence. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ART  STUDENTS. 

At  the  meeting  held  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes  gained  by  students  in  the  Salisbury  School 
of  Art, 

Mr.  Alfred  Seymour,  in  the  course  of  an  ad- 
dress, said  the  school  were  exceedingly  f.  rtunate. 
They  had  near  them  at  Wilton  gentlemen  and 
firms  who  were  able  and  willing  to  give  prizes  for 
pitterns  for  carpets,  and  those  patterns  wonld  be 
reproduced  through  their  looms,  and  would  so 
carry  the  fame  of  Salisbury  far  and  wide.  They 
had  also  here  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Watson, 
who  had  been  kind  enough  to  give  a prize,  and 
there  were  some  exceedingly  creditable  drawings 
here  which  he  understood  that  gentleman  was 
going  to  perpetuate  also  by  having  them  trans- 
ferred npon  ware.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear 
that,  two  or  three  of  the  patterns  were  ex- 
ceedingly good.  There  were  others  of  tbe 
patterns  a little  too  ambitions,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  he  might  have  out  a leg  off  a tea-pot, 
or  altered  a little  the  form  of  some  of  the  vehicles 
by  which  tbe  tea  was  meant  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  lips,  for  it  was  one  thing  to  be  classical,  and 
another  thing  to  be  too  classical.  It  was  one 
thing  to  be  conversational,  and  another  thing  to 
have  what  was  called  a gift  of  the  gab.  There 
were  cups  and  cups,  as  there  were  teapots  and 
teapots,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
all  matters  of  utility,  domestic  or  otherwise,  was 
that  we  should  have  before  us  the  thing  which 
was  most  adapted  to  the  express  use  to  which  it 
was  to  be  put,  the  least  likely  to  meet  with  acci- 
dents, and  the  most  likely  to  stand  well  the  wear 
and  tear  of  general  usage.  Anything  which  did 
not  combine  those  qualities  could  not  stand  for 
any  length  of  time  ; and  if  they  looked  at  tbe 
Etrnscan  vases  aud  examined  the  shape  of  those 
of  them  which  formed  the  early  models  of  all 
our  old  ordinary  utensils  of  the  present  day  they 
would  find  them  formed  on  the  highest  and  truest 
of  geometrical  piinciples.  Not  a curve  or  a line 
was  in  them  that  was  tbe  result  of  accident,  but 
of  study,  and  that  result  was  a permanence  of 
beauty  and  elegance  which  had  snrvived  cen- 
turies  of  barbarism,  and  which  could  not  be  snr- 
passed  by  any  modem  forms.  Last  year  he 
spoke  to  them  on  Greek  art,  and  be  would  again, 
he  hoped  without  wearying  them  on  that  subject, 
say,  “ Study  the  highest  models  you  can  get.” 
He  had  referred  to  Etruscan  art,  which  was  the 
highest  of  its  order  they  could  have.  Let  them 
study  all  that  was  highest,  purest,  and  best,  and 
reject  all  that  was  puerile  and  false,  and  while 
they  rejected  the  false  and  accepted  only  tbe 
true  and  the  beautiful,  let  them  study  at  tho 
same  time  that  everything  which  they  invented, 
everything  to  which  they  turned  their  attention, 
should  be  absolutely  and  accurately  adapted  to 
the  nse  for  which  it  was  intended.  Let  them  he 
actuated  always  by  the  highest  motives,  and  en- 
deavour, as  far  as  they  could,  to  carry  out  in 
their  midst  a fixed  line  of  thought  which  wonld 
lead  them  to  invent  and  to  carry  out  the  actual 
wish,  and  idea,  and  thought  which  first  originated 
in  their  brain.  They  should  never  put  a single 
line  on  paper  without  a specific  reason  for  it,  and 
should  never  be  for  a moment  thoughtless  about 
what  they  were  trying  to  do,  but  shonld  bring 
all  their  be&t  energies  to  bear  upon  a study  which 
should  yield  fruitful  results  in  the  future. 

Praise  was  given  to  tho  master  of  tbe  school, 
Mr.  Harris. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  FOR  PADDINGTON. 

At  tho  last  meeting  of  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  the  following  presented  them, 
selves  as  candidates  for  tbe  appointment  of 
surveyor  for  the  district  of  Paddington,  viz. : — 
Messrs.  A.  Allom,  W.  A.  Baker,  T.  BlashiP, 

A.  Bovill,  J.  Clarkson,  H.  H.  Collins,  T.  H.  Eagles, 

B.  Fletcher.  C.  A.  Gould,  E.  Gregg,  H.  Gundry, 
Hewett,  R.  C.  James,  H.  Jarvis,  jun.,  L.  Karslake, 
G.  0.  Lane,  G.  Lansdown,  W.  C.  Leonard,  H. 
Lovegrove,  F.  R.  Meeson,  R.  P.  Notley,  A. 
Peebles  (D.S.),  W.  T.  Piper,  R.  Richardson,  T. 
R.  Smith,  F.  Todd,  J.  G.  Turner,  W.  Waine,  R. 
Walker,  F.  Wallen,  T.  H.  Watson,  and  T.  W. 
Willis. 

Mr.  H.  Gundry  was  eventually  elected,  Mr. 
Watson  being  second  on  the  poll,  Mr.  Collins 
third,  Mr.  Walker  fourth,  Mr.  Gould  fifth,  and 
Mr.  Fletcher  sixth. 


Mr.  Thomas  Woolmer,  A.H.A.,  has  been 
elected  a Royal  Academician,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  R.A.,  deceased. 


Dec.  19,  1874.] 
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INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER 
COLOURS, 

The  Institate  has  seldom  been  stronger  in 
drawings,  presenting  the  higher  elements  of  art, 
than  in  the  present  (ninth)  “Winter  Exhibi. 
tion.”  Although  a large  number  of  the  works 
exhibited  are  really  highly  finished  drawings, 
rather  than  “ sketches  and  studies,’’  still  the 
latitude  which  this  titular  character  of  the 
collection  allows  for  broad  and  frcely.treated 
drawings  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  the 
artistic  quality  of  the  exhibition,  the  general 
tendency  of  the  Institute  being  a little  too  much 
towards  high  finish,  rather  than  force  and  feel- 
ing.  Mr.  Absolon  contributes  no  less  than 
fourteen  works,  one  of  which  is  a frame  contain- 
ing some  eight  or  ten  separate  studies  of  figures, 
the  product  of  “sketching  olub”  meetings. 
Among  his  contributions  “ a sketch’’  (22)  of  an 
interior,  with  a figure  of  a cloaked  cavalier,  and 
“Not  quite  Enough’’  (-11),  are  instances  of 
almost  more  than  his  usual  power;  the  face  of 
the  old  man  smoking  and  meditating  on  the 
deficiency  of  coppers  to  pay  the  score,  is  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way.  The  two  larger  studies 
for  the  “Eaising  of  Lazarus’’  are  out  of  the 
artist’s  real  sphere,  and  scarcely  come  up  to  the 
height  of  such  a subject ; the  dread  and  surprise 
of  the  bystanders  is  of  a very  quiet  nature,  as 
if  they  were  not  unnsed  to  such  wonders.  One 
or  two  of  the  “sketching  club”  figures,  espe- 
cially “ On  the  Look  out’’  and  “ High  Wind,’’  are 
admirably  natural  in  action  ; also  “ eventide,’’ 
a sketch  of  a drowned  woman  clasping  her  little 
child,  lying  on  the  beach.  Among  highly. finished 
works,  Mr.  Linton’s  “ Tristram  and  Ysolde  ” (51) 
will  bear  mnch  looking  at;  it  is  beautiful  in  the  fine 
but  not  hard  finish,  the  delicate  tones  of  colour, 
the  sweet  face  and  undulating  sway  of  the  body 
in  the  figure  of  the  princess;  everything  is  in 
keeping,  even  the  green  leaves  of  the  plant 
which  just  rises  above  the  balustrade  have  a 
notable  effect  in  the  scheme  of  colour.  The 
artist’s  two  single-figure  pieces  (70  and  77)  are 
equally  admirable  in  execution,  though  of  less 
interest  in  other  respects.  Mr.  Herkomer,  in  his 
*'  Gossip’’  (-10)  shows  as  much  finish,  but  with- 
out the  softness  and  delicacy  of  Linton’s  work  : 
it  is  absurd  to  call  this  ^vatcr-colour,  for  it  is 
loaded  almost  to  the  extent  of  relief  with  opaqne 
pigment ; but  there  is  much  power  and  truth  in 
the  fearless  delineation  of  detail  in  strong  sun- 
light. His  smaller  work,  “Der  Bitt-gang,”  a 
mournful  procession  of  five  peasants  towards 
some  shrine  in  the  foreground,  shows  much 
feeling  in  the  delineation  of  the  various  expres- 
sions of  humble  piety ; the  young  girl  who 
comes  third  in  the  group  is  beautiful.  M. 
Bouvier  sends  a larger  work  than  usual,  repre- 
senting his  well-known  half-French,  half- 
Pompeian-looking  girls,  of  somewhat  meagre 
development,  engaged  in  a dance ; the  centre 
figure  is  very  elegant,  but  the  attempt  to 
represent  the  movement  of  the  dance  is  scarcely 
a snocosB.  Mr.  Valentine  Bromley’s  “ Shifting 
Camp  in  Nebraska’’  is  an  interesting  and 
effective  study  of  local  custom  and  costume. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Fahey’s  contributions  are  very  plea- 
sant; “Washing  Day’’  (18)  and  “The  Dairy’’ 
(297)  are  both  very  carefully  and  brilliantly 
executed  studies  of  English  farmhouse  building, 
combined  with  figures ; the  former  is  the  moat 
important : perhaps  the  comely  lass  at  the  pump 
is  not  doing  her  work  very  vigorously  in  spite  of 
a somewhat  long  arm,  but  the  general  result  is 
charming.  Mr.  Hugh  Carter  deserves  high  credit 
for  two  works  in  very  different  styles,  “ Hair- 
cutting  Day  at  a Charity  School’’  (27), which  is 
almost  pathetic  in  its  humour,  and  a “ Staircase 
in  Holland  House”  (65),  a masterly  piece  of 
broad  sketchy  treatment  of  interior  effect,  in 
which  dark  wood  and  wainscot  and  crimson  cloth 
combine  in  a rich  harmony.  All  the  drawings 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Syor  are  marked  by  fine  free 
treatment,  and  true  feeling  for  atmospheric  effect ; 
perhaps  the  best  is  “Barmouth”  (296).  Mr. 
Orrook’s  studies  of  rainy  and  wintry  seas  are 
original  and  truthful  in  a way,  but  the  effect  of 
rainbow  light,  brought  ont  into  a glow  by  con- 
trast with  the  cold  grey  tone  of  the  rest  of  the 
drawing,  when  used  twice  over  (as  in  Nos.  42 
and  102)  degenerates  into  a receipt,  a character 
of  which  all  these  drawings  partake  a little  ; the 
least  so,  perhaps,  is  the  “ Study  at  Arran  ” (161). 
Mr.  Rowbotham  has  been  in  the  dockyards,  and 
interests  ns  not  only  by  his  large  and  fine  draw- 
ing ofa  man-of-war  hulk  in  Portsmouth  Harbour 
(200),  but  also  by  his  small  studies  of  dockyard 
detail  (144).  Mrs.  Joplingbaa  scarcely  succeeded 
in  making  the  “Cinder  Pit”  (116)  interesting 


as  a pictnre;  her  clever  study  of  a “ Spanish 
Girl”  (208)  keeps  op  her  prestige  better.  Herr 
Carl  Werner’s  “Church  of  the  Holy  Cross” 
(35)  presents  the  artist’s  usual  splendid  finish 
in  the  painting  of  decorated  interiors.  Several 
works  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Houston,  R.S.A.,  show 
originality  and  power  both  in  feeling  and 
execution;  the  “ Bed-chamber,  Knowle  ” (196), 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  interior  delicately 
made  out  in  all  the  details ; and  “ What  has 
Happened  ? ” (262)  is  a question  pointedly 

enough  suggested  by  the  bat  and  rapier,  the 
violently  stamped  heel-marks  and  red  stains  on 
the  ground  in  a quiet  woodland  glade.  Mr.  Louis 
Haghe’s  large  and  powerful  drawing,  “The 
Roman  Forum,”  will  attract  many,  in  spite  of 
a little  sensationalism  in  colouring ; and  his 
admirable  realistic  drawings  of  portions  of  the 
International  Exhibition  rooms  of  1851,  with 
their  'gay  crowds  of  visitors,  are  of  interest 
now,  and  make  capital  pictures  too,  in 
spite  of  an  almost  nnavoidable  hardness 
and  brightness.  We  must  not  forget 
among  the  figure  subjects  the  works  of  Mr. 
Green,  whose  “Glass  of  Beer”  (14)  and 
“ Sentinel  ” (258)  are  full  of  solid  merit  in  their 
author’s  peculiar  way ; and  Mr.  Gow’s  “ A 
Root”  (64),  and  “News  of  the  Old  Regiment” 
(266),  may  be  named  as  able  works  of  a similar 
school : the  taller  of  the  two  long-coated  figures 
in  the  second  picture  has  a kind  of  family  like- 
ness to  the  retired  military  man  who  plays  the 
part  of  “Connoisseur”  in  Meissonier’s  well- 
known  work.  The  names  of  Mogford,  Hargitt, 
and  Harry  Johnson  are  well  represented,  though 
we  do  not  know  what  the  latter  artist  has  been 
aiming  at  in  bis  “Bass  Rock,”  the  water  in 
which  is,  to  say  the  least,  puzzling  in  texture  and 
tone.  Mr.  J.  H.  Mole’s  contributions  have  much 
to  admire  iu  them,  particularly  “Shrimpers” 
(169).  Among  other  good  works  are  “ Trifaen  ” 
(87),  by  E.  M.  Wiraperis,  a very  powerful  piece 
of  mountain  scenery  ; “ From  the  Cliffs  near 
Etretat”  (136),  by  Walter  M.  May;  “An  Out- 
door Study  near  Hastings”  (148),  byR.Beavis  ; 
“The  Old  Mini,  Winter  Morning”  (193),  by 
T.  L.  Rowbotbam;  “A  Man-at-Arms”  (238), 
by  C.  Cattermole;  “Showery  Weather  on  the 
Coast”  (242),  a remarkably  fine  study,  by  T. 
Collier;  “Autumn  Evening, — Returning  from 
Work”  (275),  by  W.  Small;  " Aldnassach  Burn, 
Isle  of  Skye”  (306),  by  James  Fahey;  and 
others.  Mrs.  Harrison,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  professed  fiower-painters  in  our  exhi- 
bitioDS,  continues  the  practice  of  her  ai't 
08  well  as  ever,  and  her  “Anemones”  (12) 
is  as  bright  and  lifelike  as  could  be  wished; 
and  we  must  not  overlook,  on  one  of  the 
screens,  some  specimens  of  the  art  of  John 
Tenniel,  known  to  many  who  seldom  visit  exhi- 
bition-rooms, among  which  is  the  fraternisation 
between  the  English  lion  and  the  Persian 
“ chat,”  and  that  masterly  piece  of  sly  humour, 
the  “Two  Augurs,”  one  of  the  happiest  hits 
of  which  the  pages  of  our  friend  Punch  can 
boast. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

Among  the  numerous  works  to  be  found  in  the 
large  rooms  in  Suffolk-street,  some  which  rise 
above  the  general  level  are  the  “ Spanish 
Beauty,”  by  W.  E.  Miller,  a very  pleasant  study 
of  a very  pretty  head  ; J.  K. Thomson’s  “Winter 
Sunshine”;  A.  J.  Woolmer’s  “L’ Atelier”  (56), 
which  hardly  explains  itself,  hub  is  effective 
nevertheless.  “An  Interesting  Book,”  by  Haynes 
King,  may  be  looked  at  (60),  as  also  Gow’s 
“ Venetian  Senator”  (65).  “ Le  Palais  du  Franc, 
Bruges  ” (80),  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  is  an  admirable 
little  thing;  and  F.  Slocombe’a  “Fisherman’s 
Wife”  (79)  displays  feeling  as  well  as  original 
treatment.  “ A Point  of  Controversy  ” (102), 
by  W.  A.  Walker,  is  brilliant  if  not  very  re- 
fined ; and  H.  Craven’s  two  little  views  on  the 
Thames  (110,  260)  are  good.  G.  Harvey’s 
“River-side  — Morning”  (144);  Miss  Marti- 
neau’s  pine-trees  (200) ; and  F.  Slocombe’s 
“ Good  News  ” (205),  are  to  be  noticed.  In 
“Ecclesiastics”  (231)  C.  Calthrop  gives  a very 
good  picture  of  Mediaeval  monks  and  of  a 
cathedral  cloister,  with,  however,  the  odd  over- 
sight that  painters  often  make,  of  studying  the 
buildings  in  their  present  dilapidated  state, 
forgetting  that  in  the  periods  of  “monkery” 
represented  the  cathedrals  were  comparatively 
new.  There  is  real  humour  and  good  execn- 
tion  of  a not  very  refined  kind  in  T.  R.  Ashton’s 
“A  Lord  of  Creation”  (302),  lolling  at  the 
garden-door,  eye-glass  in  eye  and  cigar  in  mouth, 
languidly  receiving  a flower  handed  to  him  by 


one  of  the  suppressed  sex.  Miss  A.  Smith’s 
illustration  of  “ Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread”  (406),  under  circumstances  where  the 
petition  seems  only  too  much  needed,  shows 
feeling;  and  C.  Miles’s  “Sunset  after  Rain  in  a 
London  Street”  (419),  if  a little  overdone,  has 
some  novelty  and  power.  Among  water-colours 
are  two  scenes  from  Ludlow,  by  A.  R.  Donaldson, 
and  one  or  two  of  Miss  Alldridge’s  good  figure 
studies.  There  are  other  good  water-colours, 
and  the  average  of  work  in  this  department 
seems  higher  than  that  among  the  oil  paintings. 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  TOOTING 
COMMON. 

It  appears  that  a portion  of  Tooting  Common 
will  now  immediately  be  converted  into  a public 
park  and  recreation  ground  for  the  inhabitants, 
tho  claims  as  to  the  rights  of  pasturage  and  other 
privileges  having  been  settled.  It  is  stated  that 
the  manorial  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
have  been  purchased  and  made  over  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  conservators,  and 
that  that  body  will  now  at  once  proceed  to  lay 
out  tho  ground  as  a park,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  in  the  spring  or 
early  in  the  summer  of  next  year. 


MAIDENHEAD  WATER  SUPPLY. 

In  July  last  an  advertisement  appeared  in  our 
columns,  inviting  Civil  Engineers  to  compete,- 
and  offering  a premium  of  251.  for  the  best  plan 
“which  should  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.”  Eight  or  nine  com- 
peted, and  tho  number  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  two,  viz.,  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beasley,  of  West- 
minster, and  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  of  Warwick, 
After  consideration  it  was  decided  to  accept  the 
plan  submitted  by  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beasley  ; and 
at  a meeting  of  the  Town  Conncil,  on  the  4th 
inst.,  those  gentlemen  were  awarded  the  pre- 
mium. In  the  discussion  vfhich  took  place 
respecting  tho  relative  merits  of  the  plans  sub- 
mitted for  final  selection,  Mr.  Pritchard’s  scheme 
was  well  spoken  of,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  him 
for  his  plans  was  unanimously  passed. 

Although  the  Town  Council  have  gone  to  some 
considerable  trouble  and  expense  in  obtaining 
plans  for  the  proposed  works,  it  is  still  nn- 
certain  whether  they  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
town  or  by  a private  company,  for  in  fact  two 
distinct  companies  have  during  the  past  month, 
given  the  usual  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply 
for  a provisional  order. 


ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH,  SEYMOUR-STREET, 
SOMERS  TOWN. 

The  church,  which  was  erected  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  ago,  by  Inwood,  the  architect  of 
St.  Pancras  Church,  is  in  the  pseudo-Gotbic  style 
of  that  period.  Although  now  a separate  and 
distinct  parish  church,  it  was  built  as  a chapel- 
of-ease  to  the  mother  church  of  St.  Pancras,  and 
was  fitted  up  with  galleries  and  high  box-pews 
in  the  then  most  approved  chapel  style. 

Although  the  galleries  still  remain,  the  fronts 
have  been  decorated  by  painting,  and  the  whole 
of  the  high  pews  on  the  ground-floor  have  been 
cleared  away,  and  open  benches,  with  sloping 
hacks  and  carved  bench-ends,  have  been  substi- 
tuted, all  executed  in  pitch  pine.  The  centre 
aisle  and  chancel  have  been  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles. 

A new  pulpit  of  Caen  stone  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  former  tall  erection.  The  now  pulpit  is 
ofa  hexagonal  form,  five  sides  of  which — the  sixth 
being  the  entrance — are  filled  in  with  trefoiled 
niches  with  shafts  of  Egyptian  green  marble, 
containing  figures  in  alabaster  of  Our  Saviour  ae 
the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  angles  of  the  pulpit  are  enriched  by  Devon- 
shire marble  columns,  having  foliated  capitals 
and  corbels.  The  die  of  the  pedestal  supporting 
the  pulpit  is  of  Cumberland  alabaster.  The 
stairs  are  of  oak,  with  ornamental  Boroll-railing 
formed  in  brass  and  iron. 

The  reredoB,  which  is  a conspicuous  addition 
to  the  church,  is  executed  in  Caen  stone,  consist- 
ing of  an  arcade  of  five  trefoiled  compartments, 
divided  by  Irish  green  marble  shafts,  with  carved 
stone  foliated  capitals.  The  spandrels  between 
the  arches  are  filled  in  with  carved  natural 
foliage,  taken  from  the  passion-flower,  the  lily, 
bryony,  hawthorn,  &c.,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
a carved  cornice.  The  arcade  of  the  reredos  is 
filled  in  with  inlaid  marble  and  alabaster,  the 
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centre  of  eacli  compartment  being  occnpied  by 
an  inlaid  circle  of  marble  npon  a diaper  of 
alabaster  and  dove  marble,  the  centre  circle  con- 
taining a floriated  cross  of  Janne  Flenri  marble, 
■with  jewels  of  Rosso  d’Antico,  npon  a gronnd  of 
Egyptian  green,  surrounded  by  a borderof  black 
and  yellow  marble  j the  circles  on  each  side 
of  the  central  one  having  the  sacred  mono- 
grams ; the  outer  circles  the  alpha  and  omega, 
inlaid  in  Janne  Flenri  npon  green  marble, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  centre.  The  upper 
portions  of  the  arches,  above  the  springing,  are 
filled  in  with  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  &c.,  with 
jewels,  in  various  marbles.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  reredos  below  the  arcade,  is  filled  in  with 
panels  of  alabaster  laid  in  diagonal  squares. 

The  walla  and  groined  ceiling  have  been  deco- 
rated by  painting,  and  tests  of  Scripture  have 
been  put  upon  the  walls  in  various  positions, 
treated  in  an  ornamental  manner  with  scroll- 
work, &c.  The  east  wall  on  either  side  of  the 
reredos  contains  the  Commandments,  &c., 
arranged  in  panels,  formed  by  scroll-work,  in 
gold  and  colour,  with  intermediate  panels  of 
diaper  work  and  borders  in  gold  on  red  grounds. 

The  architect  was  ilr.  James  K.  Colling.  The 
pulpit,  reredos,  and  font,  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  John  Underwood,  who  also  presented  the 
alabaster  figures  in  the  pulpit  j the  seating, 
reading-desk,  and  other  wood-work  by  Mr. 
Robinson  Cornish ; the  coronas,  standards,  and 
other  gas-work  by  Mr.  Gawtborp  ; the  standards 
of  altar -rail,  pulpit  - stairs,  &c.,  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & "Willis;  and  the  painted  decorations  by 
Messrs.  J.  & J.  King.  The  works  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  have  cost  about  2,5001.,  and  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done. 


TEE  RATING  OP  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

At  the  Surrey  Sessions,  daring  the  sitting  of 
Friday,  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Hardman  was  occn- 
pied the  whole  day  hearing  the  appeal  by  the 
■Crystal  Palace  Company  against  the  assessment 
of  their  property  in  the  hamlet  of  Penge,  made 
by  Messrs.  Castles  & Son,  valuers,  appointed  by 
the  assessment  committee  of  the  Croydon  Union. 
The  company  had  notice  of  the  asseesment  on 
the  6th  of  September,  1873,  and  by  the  valua- 
tion  the  property  of  the  company  in  the  hamlet 
of  Penge  was  assessed  at  24,0001.,  it  having 
previou.sly  been  assessed  at  19,5001.  Mr. 
Meadows  White  and  Mr.  Oppenheim  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  M.  Williams  for  the  Union. 

Several  witnesses  were  called,  whose  evidence 
went  to  show  the  value  of  the  property  in  the 
palace  and  grounds,  and  likewise  the  expense  of 
repairing  the  building  and  making  alterations 
of  various  departments.  The  case  was  adjourned 
till  Saturday  for  the  respondents  to  go  on  with 
the  case. 

Mr.  Clarke  having  then  addressed  the  Court 
in.  favour  of  the  assessment,  and  called  witnesses, 
the  chairman  assessed  the  value  at  16,6921.,  and 
granted  costs  against  the  respondents. 


DESTRUCTIVE  FIRES. 

Itope  and  Twine  Manufactory  destroyed  at 
^‘<Toud.— On  the  9th  inst.,  the  extensive  rope 
and  twine  manufactory  of  Mr.  Frederick  Wabhen 
James,  situated  about  a mile  from  Stroud,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  One  building  was  a couple  of 
stories  high  for  about  50  ft.,  and  attached  to 
this  was  a one-story  building  upwards  of  100  ft. 
in  length,  and  both  contained  valuable  machineiy, 
the  whole  of  which  was  totally  destroyed.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  was  a large  quantity  of 
sacks,  coeoa-nnt  matting,  and  other  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  these  likewise  met  the  same 
fate.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  between 
2,000Z.  to  3,000t.,  and  is  covered  by  insm-ance. 
The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the 
furnace-fire. 

Another  Mill  nea/r  Oldham  destroyed. — Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  10th  inst.,  Windsor  Mill, 
Hollingawood,  near  Oldham,  the  property  of 
Messrs.  King,  Brothers,  Manchester,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  mill  contained  24,000 
spindles  and  thirty-three  single  carding  engines. 
The  flames  burst  out  in  the  third  story,  and 
witliin  an  hour  the  premises  were  a mere  wreck. 
The  damage  is  estimated  at  25,000?.,  which  is 
covered  by  insurance. 

A Mill  at  Blackburn  burnt  tlou-n. — The  mill  of 
Messrs.  Porter  & Co.,  Whalley  Banks  Bridge, 
Blackburn,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
loss,  which  is  estimated  at  15,000?.,  is  partly 
<»ver6d  by  insurance.  < 
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Fire  at  a Faxltcay  Station. — At  about  two 
o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  Newport 
Station,  Isle  of  Wight  Railway,  was  burnt  down, 
and  a large  quantity  of  tickets  and  books 
destroyed. 

Great  Fire  in  Boston,  V.S. — A destructive  fire 
has  occurred  in  the  business  centre  of  this  city. 
Conflagrations  took  place  simultaneously  at 
various  points,  and  the  shipping  was  endangered. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  one  million  dollars. 


WORKING  r.  SCIENTIFIC  SURVEYORS. 

The  clerk  of  the  Upton  Snodsbury  Highway 
Board,  Worcestershire,  having  reported  that 
there  were  thirty  applicants  and  one  informal 
applicant  for  the  appointment  of  surveyor, 
the  names  of  Mr.  "I'aughan,  Mr.  Farr,  Mr. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Trigg,  Mr.  Such,  Mr.  Bullock,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.Frappel,  Mr.Thoraburgh,  Mr.  Clifford, 
Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Mason  were  retained  for 
selection. 

The  vice-chairman  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Bullock,  explaining  that  hitherto 
the  Board  had  taken  care  to  engage  scientific 
men  as  district  surveyors.  The  plan,  however, 
Lad  not  succeeded.  A difficulty  had  always 
arisen  through  snoh  officers  failing  to  keep  the 
expenditure  within  their  estimates.  There  was  a 
habit  of  going  beyond  the  estimates,  and  a neglect 
to  refer  to  the  Board  before  incurring  expenses 
for  improvided  work.  That  seemed  to  be  the 
resnlt  of  taking  scientific  surveyors.  He  thought 
another  plan  should  now  be  tried,  and  a working 
surveyor  taken  for  once — one  whose  abilities 
bad  raised  him  from  the  ranks.  He  knew  Mr, 
Bullock  and  his  capabilities.  He  was  well  re- 
commended by  the  surveyors  of  Ombersley.  He 
had  worked  as  a foreman,  in  this  district,  now 
had  charge  of  forty  miles  of  roads  at  Ombersley, 
and  had  proved  himself  the  best  of  working 
surveyors. 

On  a show  of  hands,  nineteen  were  held  up 
for  Mr.  Bullock,  and  seven  for  Mr.  Thornburgh  ; 
whereupon  the  election  of  the  former  was 
declared. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  Travelling  Studentship  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Philip  Marvin ; the  first  medal  for  archi- 
tectnral  drawing  to  Mr.  Francis  L.  E.  Pither, 
and  the  second  to  Mr.  E.  Marsland. 


COMPETITION : ABERYSTWYTH. 

The  Corporation  of  Aberystwyth  recently  ad- 
vertised for  designs  for  first-class  houses,  to  be 
built  in  Victoria-tcrrace,  facing  the  sea.  Several 
designs  were  sent  in,  and  the  town  council  have 
unanimously  selected  that  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Szlnmper  i Aldwinckle,  architects,  of  London 
and  Aberystwyth. 


THE  PROPOSED  HOSPITAL  FOR  INFEC- 
TIOUS  DISEASES  AT  HAMPSTEAD. 

The  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Dis- 
trict Board  have  prepared  an  elaborate  statement 
for  the  information  of  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a hospital  for  infectious  diseases  at 
Hampstead.  The  statement  in  the  first  place 
shows  what  has  been  done  by  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  in  establishing  hospitals  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Metropolitan  poor  smffering  from 
infectious  diseases,  and  then  it  gives  the  fullest 
information  respecting  the  proposed  hospital. 
The  managers  assert  that  the  fear  of  contagion 
from  convalescents  frequenting  the  heath  is 
quite  unfounded,  as  no  convalescents  are  ever 
sent  out  from  the  hospitals  of  the  managers 
until  the  medical  superintendent  is  satisfied  that 
they  are  free  from  danger  to  tbemeelvhs  and 

others. Nevertheless,  Hampstead-heath  is  the 

very  last  place  that  should  be  used  for  it. 


At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  on  the  11th  inst.,  deputations 
from  the  Vestry  of  Hampstead,  as  well  as  St. 
Panoras,  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  Hamp- 
stead, were  introduced,  and  memorials  presented 
on  the  snbject  of  the  proposed  hospital  for  con- 
tagious diseases  to  be  erected  at  Hampstead, 
praying  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  join  with 
them  in  preventing  the  erection  of  a building  for 
contagions  diseases  at  Hampstead. 

Mr.  Harvey,  on  behalf  of  the  Vestryof  Hamp- 
stead,  said  they  addressed  the  Metrt^litau 
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Board  as  trustees  of  the  public.  They  recognised 
most  fully  the  necessity  of  'such  hospitals,  but 
they  felt  the  site  chosen  was  not  the  beat 
that  conld  be  selected,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
liability  of  the  danger  to  health,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hospital  being  connected  with  one 
of  the  main  thoroughfares,  the  carriage-way  of 
which  was  entirely  blocked,  the  sheds  being  only 
a few  yards  from  it. 

Mr.  Witenhali,  representative  of  the  Bt. 
Pancras  Vestry,  pointed  out  the  contiguity  of 
two  railway  stations  to  the  Heath.  At  holiday 
time  these  stations  poured  out  thousands  of 
people  for  recreation  in  this  vicinity. 

Mr.  F.  Grant  appeared  on  behalf  of  a committee 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead.  The  soil  had 
been  shown  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  passage 
of  drainage,  and  in  other  ways  unsuitable  for 
the  erection  of  such  a hospital. 

It  was  stated  that  the  proposed  hospital  was 
only  230  yards  from  the  Lower  Heath,  Hamp. 
stead,  and  from  60  to  100  yards  from  the  Hamp. 
stead-heath  Station. 

Mr.  Le  Breton  moved,  and  Mr.  Famiss 
seconded,  the  motion,  that  the  memorials  should 
be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee  for  con- 
sideiation  and  report. 

On  a division  being  taken,  the  numbers  were— 
for  the  motion,  26 ; against,  4, 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Long  Baton. — This  School  Board  has  agreed  to 
accept  the  plan  for  new  schools  sent  in  by  Messrs. 
Clarke  & Son,  architects,  of  Nottingham,  and  to 
give  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookbouse,  architects, 
Derby,  the  20?.  premium,  as  the  second  best. 
The  schools  will  accommodate  647  children. 

Foulsham. — At  a meeting  held  by  the  School 
Board,  last  week,  the  members  unanimously 
appointed  Mr.  Jno.  B.  Pearce,  of  Norwich,  their 
architect. 

Foringland. — The  Poringland  United  School 
District  have  instructed  Mr,  Jno.  B.  Pearce,  of 
Norwich,  to  prepare  the  necessary  plana  and 
specifications  for  the  enlargement  of  the  present 
school. 

CcLTinock  (Staffordshire) . — Messrs.  Hay  & Oliver, 
of  London  and  Bath,  have  had  their  designs 
chosen  in  an  open  competition  for  board  schools 
and  residence  at  Cannock,  Staffordshire. 

Nottingham. — A second  school  is  about  to  be 
built  by  the  Nottingham  School  Board,  at  a cost 
of  10,000?. 

Broome  (Norfolk). — The  School  Board  received 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  a school  and  teacher’s 
residence  for  this  parish  last  week,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Pells  & Son,  Becoles.  Mr. 
Hiudes,  Beccles,  9263.  Ss.  6d.;  Mr.  Botwrigbt, 
Bungay  (accepted),  911?.  lOs. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Result  of  Bad  Drainage. — At  a meeting  of  the 
St.  Austell  Board  of  Guardians,  Mr.  R.  F. 
Stephens,  medical  officer  of  health,  reported 
that  a stone’cutter  (a  widower)  residing  at  Came 
Grey,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Austell,  has  had  six 
children  down  with  typhoid  fever,  and  that  two 
of  them  had  died.  Mr.  J.  Satnble,  sanitary 
inspector,  reported  that  Charlestown  was  the 
very  worst  place  in  the  district  as  regarded 
drainage  and  proper  closet  accommodation. 

Reneieal  of  Fever  at  Darwen. — Fever  of  a 
virulent  character  has  agnin  broken  out  at 
Darwen,  no  fewer  tiian  nine  fresh  cases,  it  is 
said,  having  occurred  during  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day in  last  week.  Several  of  the  sufferers  under 
medical  treatment  show  fatal  symptoms.  A 
special  commission  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  expected  there  shortly. 

Fever  at  Dv/ndee. — Themedical  officer  of  Dundee 
reported  to  the  Police  Commissioners  last  week 
that  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  town  was 
to  bo  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  bedrooms  of 
a house  in  which  several  cases  had  occurred, 
opened  from  a dairy  from  which  milk  was  dis- 
pensed to  the  public. 

Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Evesham. — ^A  confer, 
ence  took  place  on  Monday,  December  7tb, 
between  the  Mayor  and  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  as  to  the  joint  appointment  of  one 
person  as  inspector  of  nuisances  for  the  two 
sanitary  districts.  The  Rural  Authority  decided 
to  lay  the  following  terms  before  the  Town 
Council ; — That  Mr.  Blanchard  be  appointed 
inspector  for  the  two  districts  at  a salary  of  180?. 
a year,  100?.  of  which  will  be  paid  by  the  Rural 
Authority,  and  80?.  by  the  Urban  Authority. 

Sanitary  Prosecutions  at  Sutton.  — At  the 
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Satton.  Petty  SeseioDS  last  week,  several  per- 
sons were  sammoned  by  Hr.  Thomas  Allen, 
sanitary  inspector  of  the  Aston  Union,  for  sani- 
tary ofiences.  Henry  Hodaon  Plant  was  charged 
with  neglecting  to  comply  with  a notice  to 
cleanse  and  disinfect  a house  at  the  Driflold, 
Sutton  Coldfield,  which  had  been  infected  with 
scarlet  fever.  The  Bench  fined  the  defendant 
Is.  for  each  day  of  neglect,  and  costs.  William 
Maevitie,  of  Penn-lane,  Erdington,  and  Thomas 
Inston,  of  Park-road,  Boldmere,  Sutton  Cold- 
field,  were  summoned  for  not  removing  nuisanoes 
from  premises  owned  by  them.  The  defendants 
were  ordered  to  complete  the  necessary  work  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector,  and  to  pay  the 
costa  of  the  proceedings. 


ALLEGED  BREACH  OF  CONTRACT. 

SMABT  AXD  OTHEES  V.  BATEMAN. 

This  was  an  action  at  the  Nisi  Prias  Court,  Man- 
chester, to  recoTcr  damages  for  au  alleged  breach  of 
contract. 

The  Plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Smart,  Lyall,  & Smith,  are 
builders,  carrying  on  business  in  Great  Mount-street, 
Manchester,  and  the  defendant  was  Mr.  Bateman,  of 
Middleton  Hall,  Derbyshire.  The  action  was  brought  to 
recover  payment  for  work  done  in  the  preparation  ol' 
plans  and  speciheations,  and  damages  for  the  breach  of  a 
contract  which  the  plaintiffs  alleged  the  defendant  Lad  let 
to  them  for  the  erection  of  some  vineries  and  garden  walls 
upon  his  estate  and  failed  tocarryout,  Thejurylbund 
verdict  for  the  defendant. 


RAILWAY  COMPENSATION  AT 
PLYMOUTH. 

A jrBT  was  engaged  at  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  Hotel, 
Plymouth,  last  week,  to  assess  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  by  the  South  Devon  Railway  Company,  to 
Mr.  W.  Derry,  of  Houndiscombe  House,  lor  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Houndiscombe  property  required  by  tho  Rail- 
way Company,  for  the  purpose  of  the  new  joint  station  in 
the  North-road,  Plymouth.  It  appearedfrom  the  evidence 
that  Mr.  Derry  had  expended  on  Houndisoombe  House 
and  grounds  nearly  16, OOt‘L  In  1673  the  SonthDevon  Rail- 
way Co.  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  gave  them 
power  to  acquire  additional  land,  these  powers  including 
the  land  in  question.  It  was  intended  to  use  the  land  for 
the  purpose  of  a station,  and  the  quantity  required 
was  2 roods  26  perches,  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
acre,  the  whole  extent  of  Mr.  Derry’s  land  being  five 
acres,  part  being  garden  and  ornamental  grounds,  and 
part  meadow,  the  meadow  being  tho  portion  thenimder 
consideration.  The  compensation  which  Mr.  Derry  de- 
manded was  from  7, COOL  to  8,000/.  Mr.  Keats,  architect, 
Plymouth,  valued  the  land  required— 29,686  ft.  at  Is.  per  ft. 
—at  1,429/.  6a.,  and  that  the  deterioration  in  the  value  of 
the  property  caused  by  taldug  the  land  as  a station  would 
be  600/.  The  total  compensation  he  assessed  at  2,386/.  Ss. 
Mr.  Pethick,  builder,  thought  the  land  was  worth  Is.  2d. 
to  Is. 3d.  per  foot,  which  wouldmake  about  1,900/.,  inclu- 
ding the  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale.  The  damage 
done  to  the  property  residentialJy  ho  should  consider  750/., 
which  would  make  2,660/.  Mr.  Nicholas  Verran,  builder, 
calculated  that  the  land  was  building- land,  worth  15d. 
per  foot,  and  ed.  per  foot  should  be  added  for  compulsory 
sale  and  residentiary  damage— making  2,868/.  12a.  The 
railway  company  had  offered  1,500/.  for  the  land  in  dispute. 
Mr.  James  Hine,  joint  architect  of  the  Guildhall,  valued 
the  land  at  Is.  per  foot;  he  would  add  lOpercent.  for  com- 
pulsory sale,  and  estimated  the  residential  damage  at  700/., 
making  2,272/.  48.  Mr.  Driver,  of  Whitehall,  valued  tho 
land  at  Is.  per  foot,  1,430/.,  and  made  his  total  2,823/.  For 
the  company,  Mr.  F.  W.  Dymond,  of  Exeter,  surveyor  to 
tho  South  Devou  Company,  valued  the  portion  of  land 
taken  at  656/.  10«:,  10  per  cent,  added  for  compulsory  sale, 
was  66/.  36.,  and  that  the  600/.  for  residential  damages 
was  fair.  Mr.  Hippisley,  surveyor,  Wells,  valued  the  por- 
tion  of  land  required  at  714/.  12s.,  which,  with  additioua 
for  residential  damage,  &o.,  would  make  a total  of  1,340/. 
Mr.  Henry  Drew,  surveyor,  Exeter,  and  Mr.  E.  Ryder, 
surveyor,  of  Parliameut-street,  Westminster,  gave  similar 
evidence. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  value 
of  the  land  and  the  compulsory  purchase  amotiuted  to 
1,0C0/.,  and  the  rtsidenlial  damage  600/. 


CONDITION  OF  BAKEHOUSES. 

Tour  correspondent,  *‘T.,"  has  sent  you  the|eondition  of 
Gome  London  bakehouaes.  I can  acid  one  to  the  list, 
and  a more  dangerous  and  disgusting  case  I never  saw. 
A few  weeks  ago  I was  at  work  over  tho  water  at  a 
bakehouse  which  required  a new  cistern ; the  man  had 
just  tukeu  the  business,  and  of  course  was  not  answerable 
for  the  state  of  things,  and  1 have  no  doubt  his  predecessor 
was  ignorant  of  tho  cause  of  the  dreadful  smell  there  was 
in  tho  bakehouse  every  now  and  then.  The  cause  of  this 
was  that  the  waste-pipe  of  the  old  cistern  was  indirect 
communication  with  the  drain  j the  supply-pipe  to  the  bake, 
house  being  about  20  ft.  Jong,  and  passed  over  the  oven. 
It  was  soldered  into  the  side  of  the  oistern  some  distauce 
from  the  bottom,  and  had  a perforated  zinc  cone  soldered 
over  it,  to  prevent  any  substance  passing  down  the  pipe. 
When  the  water  in  the  cistern  was  below  the  pipe,  which 
was  everyday,  tho  heat  from  the  oven  made  the  20  ft.  of 
pipe  act  like  a long  line,  and  drove  the  sewer-gas  into  tho 
pipe,  which  impregnated  the  sediment  from  the  water. 
Bo,  when  the  tap  was  turned  on,  and  there  was  no  water 
in  the  pipe,  the  stench  was  unbearable.  The  men 
could  not  account  for  it,  and  occasionally  some  of  the  sedi- 
ment came  through,  which  made  them  thick  of  having  a 
filter  ; but  the  plumber,  having  to  put  a new  tap  to  the  pipe, 
cut  off  the  ola  one.  He  said,  “1  couldnot  make  it  out; 

I never  smelt  such  a dreadful  smell  in  my  life : I thought  I 
had  got  some  night-soil  on  ray  bands.”  But,  putting  his 
finger  into  the  pipe  to  suck  out  the  dead  water  before  . 
soldering  in  the  tap,  he  drew  out  some  of  tho  dangerous 
sediment  in  the  pipe,  which  accounted  for  the  dreadful 
smell.  Who  knows  how  many  have  suffered  from  eat- 


ing  bread  made  wiih  water  passing  through  that  pipe  ?■ 
He  had  previously  altered  the  waste-pipe,  anddisconnected 
it  from  the  sewer.  I ask  again,  with  your  correspondent 
“ T.,”  where  are  the  inspectors  i’  A Wobkmait. 


MYSTERY  OF  COMPETITIONS. 

Sib, — In  answer  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Cannock 
School  Board,  olTering  premiums  for  designs  for  two  new 
schools,  I,  as  a competitor,  took  (he  trouble  to  prepare 
two  sets  of  desigtia,  and  received  them  returned  without 
thanks,  and  not  even  the  carriage  paid.  Now  my  grievance 
is,  that  after  twice  applying  in  a polite  mauner  for  the  result 
of  the  competition,  I got  no  answer.  I should  think,  in 
common  politeness,  if  not  as  an  act  of  justice,  ail  com- 
petitors ought  to  be  informed  if  the  premioms  have  been 
awarded,  and  to  whom. 

Perhaps,  if  you  will  kindly  insert  this  in  your  valuable 
paper,  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  give  me  the 
information  I ask.  R.  A.  C. 


FREE  LIBRARIES. 

Lambeili. — A memorial  baa  been  presented  to 
tbe  overseors  and  churchwardens  of  Lambeth 
asking  them  to  convene  a public  meeting  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Aot,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  ratepayers 
as  to  the  establishment  of  a free  public  library 
in  the  parish.  The  requisition  has  been  influ. 
entially  signed,  and  there  is  a strong  feeling  in 
Lambeth  in  favour  of  tbe  proposal.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  subject  will  be  discussed  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Yestry. 

Sheffield. — A report  has  been  published  of  the 
use  made  of  the  Free  Public  Libraries  by  the 
public  during  the  last  twelve  months,  of  the 
additions  by  purchases  and  donations  to  the 
stock  of  books  in  each  library,  and  generally  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  libraries  are  left  at 
the  close  of  the  labours  of  the  committee.  It 
appears, — 

" That  from  September  1st,  1873,  to  August  3l8t,  1874, 
the  Central  Lending  Library  was  open  on  267  days;  the 
Upperthorpo  Branch  Library,  273  days  ; and  the  Bright- 
side  Branen  Library,  276  days.  The  issues  of  books  to 
readers  on  these  days  were  : — From  the  Central  Lending 
Library,  123,958  vols.,  or  a daily  average  of  464  vols. ; 
from  the  Dpperthomo  Branch,  60,256  ; or  a daily  average 
of  220  vols.;  from  the  Brightside  Branch,  70,931,  or  a 
daily  average  of  267  vols. ; or  a total  of  266,146  vols.,  and 
a daily  average  of  941  vols.” 

The  proper  maintenanco  of  a museum,  added  to 
that  of  a central  lending  and  reference  library, 
and  three  branch  lending  libraries,  will,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  leave  but  inadequate  ^resources  out  of 
a penny  rate  to  futore  committees  for  the  ' 
purchase  of  books.  The  report  says  : — 

“ The  insufficiency  of  the  rating  power  of  the 
Libraries  aud  Museums  Act  of  1856,  is  already  felt  in 
other  boroughs  besides  our  own:  and  twenty-one  years' 
experience  of  the  value  of  the  Acts  would,  your  committee 
think,  lead  the  Legislature  to  look  favourably  upon  a 
proposal  to  extend  the  permissive  rating  power  of  the  Act 
from  one  penny  to  twopence  in  the  pound,  if  the  Town 
Council,  in  conjunction  with  other  municipal  authorities, 
should  see  fit  to  press  for  such  an  'amendment  of  the 
Act,” 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Sin,— In  your'impression  of  the  I2th  inst.,  you  gave 
statistics  showing  the  number  of  volumes  issued  by  the 
principal  Free  Libraries  in  England  in  1872,  including 
Nottinghsm,  which  you  state  issued  68,487  vols.  Allow 
me  to  state  that  during  that  year  the  Nottingham  Free 
Library  was  only  available  to  tho  public  during  168  days 
(and  that  daring  the  portion  of  the  year  in  which  the 
issues  are  usually  the  lightest),  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  small-pox  epidemic  in  Nottingham,  aud 
that  the  circulation  during  that  time  was  74,008  vols.,  or 
a daily  average  issue  of  439  vols. 

I might  here  state  that  during  the'paat  library  year  we 
issued  133,721  vols.,  being  a daily  average  issue  of  over 
461  vols.  J.  Potter  Briscoe,  Principal  Librariaa, 


METROPOLITAN  COAL  DUES. 

On  Saturday  last  a deputation  of  manufac- 
turers living  within  the  metropolitan  police  dis- 
trict,  but  outside  the  area  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  pray  that  the  Government  might 
give  no  encouragement  to  a Bill  promoted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  tbe  purpose  of 
freeing  twelve  bridges  from  toll,  which  it  is  pro. 
posed  to  effect  by  continuing  the  9d.  coal-tax  for 
fifteen  years. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, — Of 
course  they  did  not  expect  him  to  express  any 
positive  opinion  at  present.  He  would  like,  how. 
ever,  to  hear  what  those  who  were  present  would 
say  with  regard  to  an  argument  used  by  the 
deputation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
when  it  had  been  pointed  out  that  although  this 
tax  would  fall  upon  a considerable  district,  who 
would  hardly  benefit  from  freeing  the  bridges  of 
tolls,  the  whole  district  benefited  very  much  by 
payment  of  rates  on  the  part  of  the  metropolis 
for  roads  and  bridges. 

In  reply  the  speakers  denied  that  the  rates  of 
the  duty  area  were  lightened  by  any  metropo- 
litan  contribution. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
WORKING  CLASSES. 

A ri'jJLic  meeting  of  what  is  called  the  Model 
Houses  Association,  for  improving  the  dwellings 
of  the  industrial  poor  and  for  the  diffusion  of 
sanitary  knowledge,  was  held  last  week  at  the 
Quebec  Institute,  Lower  Seymonr-street.  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  occupied  the  chair. 

Sir  Thomas  Chambers  moved  the  first  resola- 
tion,  which  affirmed  the  necessity  of  rigidly 
enforcing  statutes  which  bear  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  both  the  urban  and  rural  popula- 
tions, and  that  adequate  remedies  should  be 
demanded  for  the  reduction  of  the  frightful 
mortality  arising  from  preventible  diseases. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  Association  has  a& 
yet  done  much  beyond  meeting  and  talking. 
As  to  the  goodness  of  their  professed  object  of 
course  we  agree,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  we  do 
so  in  respect  of  their  proposed  mode  of  action. 
However,  we  shall  see  when  they  come  to 
publish  a balance-sheet. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Whitlj. — The  opening  of  the  new  National 
schools  in  connexion  with  St.  John's  Church,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  west  side  of  the  town  of 
Whitby,  has  taken  place.  The  schools  are  built 
on  a site  in  Moatlowfield  Park,  and  are  planned 
to  seat  500  children,  viz.,  150  boys  on  the  gronnd- 
floor,  150  girls  on  the  upper  floor,  and  200 
infants  on  the  groond-floor.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  E.  H.  Swales,  of  Whitby ; and  the  builder, 
Mr.  W.  Laugdale,  of  the  same  place.  The  coat 
of  the  schools  is  about  1,800Z.  The  foimdation- 
stono  was  laid  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  on 
the  19th  of  March,  in  the  present  year. 

Coveney. — On  Tuesday,  the  8th  inst.,  the 
new  and  enlarged  National  School  was  inspected 
and  formally  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The 
school,  a substantial  brick  and  slate  building, 
erected  for  tbe  accommodation  of  100  children, 
has  been  built  at  a cost,  including  teachers’ 
residence  and  fittings,  of  7001.,  this  sum  being 
provided  at  the  voluntary  expense  of  the  reotor 
and  landowners  of  the  parish.  Being  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Education  Department,  tbe 
whole  is  of  a substantial  character.  Mr.  Oldfield, 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Roberts  & Cornwell, 
the  builders,  have  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expense  in  endeavouring  to  complete  their  work 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  building  committee  and 
tho  Government  inspector. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

London, — A new  stained-glass  window,  pre- 
sented  to  tho  Corporation  by  Mr.  Deputy 
Harris,  has  just  been  fixed  in  the  Guildhall, 
The  subject  illustrated  is  the  Restoration 
of  the  Charter  of  the  City  : referred  to  by 
Macaulay  (“English  History,”  vol.  2,  p.  4G2-3), 
thus  : — “ It  was  determined  that  the  charter  cf 
the  City  of  London,  which  had  been  forfeited 
six  years  before,  should  be  restored,  and  the 
Chancellor  was  sent  in  state  to  carry  back  the 
venerable  parchment  to  Guildhall.”  The  sub- 
ject occupies  the  entire  window,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  tbe  spandrels  in  the  upper  portion,  in 
which  are  inserted  the  arms  of  the  donor  and 
the  Saddlers’  Company,  of  which  he  is  a member. 
The  window  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & 
Moore,  of  Soutbampton-row. 

Far)uyorf7t.. — The  east  window  of  Farnworth 
parish  church  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass. 
The  five  main  compartments  contain  illustrations 
of  the  Nativity,  Baptism,  Crucifixion,  Resurrec- 
tion, and  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  The  tracery  has 
a centrepiece  of  “The  Lamb”  surrounded  by 
cherubim,  and  in  openings  to  either  side  arc- 
angels  in  adoration.  lathe  groups  prominence- 
has  been  given  to  St.  John,  to  whom  the  church 
is  dedicated,  and  his  emblems  are  introduced  in 
the  tracery  over  the  centre  light.  Underneath 
the  whole  is  inscribed  “To  the  Glory  of  God,, 
and  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  Tbos.  Bensor 
Crompton,  and  of  Jane  Crompton,  his  wife, 
187-4.”  The  artists  are  Messrs.  Ballantine,  of 
Edinburgh. 

Memorial  of  the  late  Bishop  Wilherforce. — The 
east  window  of  Beauchampton  Chnrch,  Berks, 
where  Bishop  Wilberforcewas  to  have  preached 
on  tbe  day  of  his  funeral,  and  would  have  stood 
godfather  to  tho  vicar’s  child,  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  in  his  memory,  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Oxford  and  others  having  joined 
with  Mr.  Russell.  The  work  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  from  designs  by  Mr, 
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Street.  Bishop  Wilberforce  is  represented  a' 
the  bottom  of  the  window,  kneeling,  the  pastoni 
staff  resting  on  his  abonlder,  and  the  mitre  on  th* 
ground  beside  him. 

Shipton  Church. — The  new  east  window  ol 
Shipton  Chorch  is  now  completed.  The  lowei 
part  of  the  window  illustrates  eleven  incidents  o( 
our  Lord’s  Passion,  namely  : — The  agony  in  tbf 
garden;  the  Disciples  asleep;  the  betrayal; 
Peter  warming  himself ; Pilate  bringing  Cbrisi 
before  the  people  ; Pilate  washing  his  hands  ; 
the  scourging  of  Christ ; mocking  and  crowning 
Him  with  thorns  ; bearing  His  cross  ; the  centre 
light  portraying  the  crucifixion  and  burial.  The 
tracery  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  window 
represents  Christ  on  His  throne,  surrounded  with 
cherubim,  virgins,  martyr.',  and  saints ; two 
other  circular  lights  are  symbolical  of  the  old 
law  and  the  gospel.  The  whole  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  of 
Birmingham,  at  a cost  of  3001. 


Hooks  Hltttibtk. 

The  Boy  Joiner  and  Model  3[alcer.  By  Ellis 
A.  Davidson.  London;  Cassell,  Better,  & 
Galpin. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  for  popularising 
science  aud  mechanics  the  production  of  which 
has  been  long  a speciality  with  its  publishers. 
It  aims  at  being  a practical  guide  for  a boy  in 
the  use  of  tools  in  making  “numerous  articles 
for  use  and  ornament,”  and  in  general  as  a 
rudimentary  book  of  the  joiner’s  craft.  The 
book  is  copiously  illustrated,  in  the  first  instance 
with  representations  of  the  different  tools, 
accompanied  by  short  and  clear  directions  as  to 
their  use,  and  in  the  subsequent  parts  by  draw, 
ings  of  the  objects  supposed  to  be  made  by  the 
boy  joiner,  and  for  the  putting  together  of  which  , 
full  instructions  are  offered  him.  There  is  a 
little  too  much  attention,  perhaps,  to  the 
mere  amusement  of  making  models  (such  as 
windmills,  model  railways,  &o.),  which  can 
hardly  teach  a boy  real  joinery  so  well  as 
the  putting  together  of  things  which  are  to  have 
a practical  use.  There  is  a great  deal  of  in- 
atruction,  however,  as  to  these ; but  we  must 
regret  that  the  boy  joiner  should  have  set 
before  him  such  poverties  in  the  shape  of  design 
as  the  book-desk,  fig.  81  (literally  “joiner’s 
Gothic  ”),  or  the  summer-house,  fig.  103,  and 
others.  If  the  authors  of  these  useful  books 
would  contrive  to  give  good  design  as  well  as 
good  practical  information,  in  their  examples, 
we  should  look  with  much  more  satisfaction  at 
the  result. 


VARIORUM. 

“The  British  Almanac  and  Companion  for 
1875'*  is  as  useful  and  instruotive  as  ever.  It 
includes  a curious  and  interesting  paper  on  the 
Arabic  Numerals,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Axon.  The 
■writer  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Arabic 
numerals  are  due  to  a double  stream  of  Hindoo 
culture,  the  first  by  the  medium  of  the  Neo- 
Pythagoreans  producing  the  graphic  abacus,  and 
the  other  through  the  Arabs  of  Spain  bringing 
the  full  benefit  of  Hindoo  arithmelio  to  the 
nations  of  the  West.  What  a mighty  instrument 
it  has  been  in  our  Western  civilisation  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat.  Ocean  Telegraphy,  and  Sanitary 
Law,  are  also  treated  of,  and  Mr.  James  Thorne 
contributes  his  usual  carefully-written  summary 
of  works  connected  with  Architecture  and  Public 
Improvements,  besides  a retrospective  chapter 

on  the  pictures  of  the  past  year. “Turnaside 

Cottage,”  by  Mary  Senior  Clark,  author  of 
“Lost  Legends  of  the  Nnrsery  Rhymes,”  and 
“ Katie  Summers,  a Little  Tale  for  Little 
Readers,”  by  Mrs.  Charles  Hall,  are  two  more 
of  the  pretty  story-books,  with  very  pleasant 
Illustrations,  published  by  Marcus  Ward  & Co. ; 
and  from  the  same  firm  comes  “ Aunt  Charlotte’s 
Stories  of  French  History  for  the  Little  Ones,” 
by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  author  of  “The  Heir  of 
Redclyffe,”  which  said  stories  begin  in  the  year 
150  B.C.,  and  end  the  day  before  yesterday. 
They  are  as  interesting  as  if  there  were  no 
truth  in  them,  and  give  a vivid  picture  of 
the  country  of  which  they  treat,  leaving  a 
strong  impression  that  the  rulers  of  poor 

France  have  been  mostly  scoundrels. 

“ Mr.  Punch's  Pocket  - book  for  1875  ” is 
illustrated  by  Messrs.  John  Tenniel,  Charles 
Keene,  and  L.  Sambourne,  and  contains  its 
usual  accompaniment  of  funny  tales.  The 
froat'spiece  represents  the  interior  of  a club- 
Rc  u e appropriated  to  both  the  sexes,  an  idea  not 


iO  far  from  realisation,  perhaps,  as  the  artist  may 

faticy. Two  serial  works  of  considerable  value 

to  many  persons  outside  of  the  businesses  more 
directly  interested  are  announced  for  publication 
in  The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 'ivhich 
commences  a new  series  with  the  new  year. 
One  of  these  is  a treatise  on  English  Ortho- 
graphy, in  which  will  be  discussed  the  changes 
which  words  undergo  in  the  formation  of  their 
plurals  and  other  inflections,  the  composition  of 
derivative  and  compound  words,  and  various 
cognate  matters,  of  which  neither  dictionaries 
nor  grammars  give  any  account  whatever.  The 
other  is  a thorongbly  practical  treatise  on  Litho- 
graphy in  all  its  methods,  with  the  auxilliary 
photographic  and  typographic  processes.  The 
latter  is  especially  valuable  at  a time  like  the 
present,  when  Lithography  is  receiving  such  a 

remarka’ole  development. TheEngineer  prints 

aejto  Paris  Mud, — “ A French  journal  gives  the 
following  particulars  respecting  the  value  of  the 
mud  of  Paris,  for  which  it  states  the  contractors 
pay  GOO.OOOf.  annually  to  the  municipality  for 
the  right  of  taking  away.  It  is  sold  for  manure 
at  from  three  to  five  francs  per  cubic  metre,  and 
thus  yields  a revenue  of  about  3,000,000f.  Out 
of  this  amount  the  expenses  of  sweeping  the 
streets  and  carting  away  the  mud  must  be  de- 
ducted.  The  scavengers  and  other  employes  of 
the  contractors  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  authorities,  the  entire  staff  being  composed 
of  several  thousand  persons.  In  1823  the  amount 
paid  for  the  right  of  collecting  the  mud  of  Paris 
was  only  75,OOOf.,  in  183L  it  was  let  forl6G,000f., 
and  in  1815  it  reached  the  sum  of  half  a million 

of  francs.” The  Furniture  Gazette  gives  the 

following  note  on  sharpening  saws  : — “ The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  run  a file  down  along  the 
edge  of  the  teeth,  till  by  looking  along  the  edges 
you  see  them  range  in  a direct  line;  you  may 
then  set  your  saw  in  the  following  manner  ; lay 
the  blade  on  a smooth  piece  of  lead,  or,  for  want 
of  that  on  the  end  of  your  trying-plane,  then  with 
a small  square  steel  punch  give  a gentle  blow 
on  it  with  the  hammer.  After  placing  it  on  one 
of  the  teeth,  do  the  same  with  every  alternate 
tooth ; then  reverse  the  saw  and  punch  the  teeth 
on  the  other  side,  and  look  down  your  saw  that 
the  teeth  are  equally  set;  then  begin  with  your 
file  at  the  part  of  the  saw  nearest  the  handle  ; to 
sharpen  or  file  the  teeth  to  a good  point,  you  must 
hold  your  file  so  that  it  shall  make  an  angle  with 
the  saw-blade  of  about  30°,  ortwo-thirds  that  of 
a mitre  angle,  observing  to  lift  the  file  for  every 
alternate  tooth  in  an  opposite  inclination,  and 
bringing  each  tooth  to  a very  sharp  point.  Keep 
the  upper  edge  of  your  file  very  nearly  level  and 
horizontal.  Every  tooth  will  then  represent  a 
sharp  chisel  and  cut  as  it  goes,  without  tearing, 
as  is  often  the  case,  from  not  paying  attention 
to  these  particulars.” 


^isccllama. 

Remains  of  the  Castle  of  Winchester. — 
There  yet  remain  some  of  the  fragments  of  this 
once  formidable  fortress.  The  erection  of  the 
new  county  buildings  uncovered  the  basement 
and  part  of  au  apartment  in  one  of  the  round 
towers  overlooking  the  city,  and  this  has  been 
left  as  a memorial  of  the  castle.  The  Hamp- 
shire Friendly  Society  having  purchased  the  old 
bouse  on  Castle  Hill,  to  remove  it  to  make  new 
offices,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Stopber,  archi. 
tect,  of  this  city,  the  destruction  thereof  has  un. 
covered  the  remains  of  another  round  tower, 
which  are  massive  and  solid,  and  sorely  trying 
to  the  tools  of  the  labourers.  Under  the 
tower,  according  to  a local  paper,  runs 
a subterranean  passage  in  the  direction  of 
the  ancient  fosse,  and,  doubtless,  once  the  sally- 
port of  the  castle.  This  passage,  which  is  one 
of  three,  is  beautifully  constructed — all  of  them 
zigzag  in  their  course, — and  have  steps  here  and 
there  to  make  them  more  easily  defensible,  and 
here  and  there  are  arches  which  once  had  doors, 
the  deep  bolt-holes  remaining  still.  Squared 
chalk  is  largely  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
passages,  which  are  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  worthy  of  an  inspection.  They  run,  one  in 
the  direction  of  the  foundations  of  a square 
tower,  nearly  opposite  the  County  Hall,  another 
to  the  city  ditch,  and  the  third  towards  the  West- 
gate,  while  a fourth  passage  exists  in  the  neigh- 
bouring gardens  communicating  with  the  city. 
Two  coins  have  been  found,  one,  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, being  a “small  brass”  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  This  is  as  good  as  when  it  left  the 
moueyer’s  stamping  iron. 


Slaucliester  and  Salford  Ladies'  Sanitary 
Association, — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  has  been  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour 
at  the  Town  Hall.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
who  presided,  in  the  course  of  his  address  said 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  high 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
town  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  people’s  bouses.  A class  of 
houses  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  people  to 
live  decently  and  with  comfort  were  being  re- 
placed  by  structures  of  an  improved  character; 
and  he  was  happy  to  think  that  the  new  rows  of 
houses  to  which  the  dispossessed  population 
were  obliged  to  migrate  were  being  built  under 
conditions  more  favourable  to  health  than  those 
under  which  they  had  lived  hitherto.  Mr.  S.  M. 
Bradley  said  it  was  impossible  to  protest  too 
strongly  against  the  madness  which  animated  the 
minds  of  anti-vacoinators.  It  had  been  demon- 
strated that  vaccination  was  proof  against  small- 
pox, and  that  re-vaccination  was  efficient  in 
preventing  any  fatality  from  the  disease,  be- 
cause  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Seaton,  who  had  held 
a Government  inquiry  on  the  subject,  it  was 
shown  that  nnrses  in  hospitals  who  had  been  re- 
vaccinated, and  who  have  to  pass  through  places 
actually  saturated  with  poison,  had  escaped 
infection. 

Meeting  of  Glasgow  Joiners, — A largely- 
attended  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  branch  of  tho 
Associated  Joiners  of  Scotland  was  held  last 
week  in  the  Crown  Hall,  Sauchiehall-street, 
Glasgow,  with  regard  to  the  code  of  by-laws 
framed  at  the  recent  conference  between 
masters  and  men.  The  chair  was  ocenpied  by 
Mr.  John  Smeaton.  Mr.  James  Grant  gave  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference. 
The  adoption  of  a rule  fixing  tho  hours  of  work 
for  the  different  portions  of  the  year — viz.,  51 
hours  from  16th  February  to  2nd  November; 
45  hours  from  3rd  to  30th  November,  and  from 
ll)th  January  to  15th  February;  and  39  hours 
from  let  December  to  18th  January — was  pro- 
posed by  the  secretary,  Mr.  M'Intyre ; but  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  James  Wallace,  to  the  effect 
that  the  by-laws  relating  to  the  work-hours 
remain  as  in  the  old  code,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  200  votes.  It  was  ultimately 
decided  by  a majority  of  nearly  300  to  adopt  an 
amendment  in  favour  of  each  day  standing  by 
itself,  time  and  a half  being  paid  for  overtime. 
The  third  proposed  rule  was  accepted  with  some 
modification.  The  fourth  rule  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  meeting  adjourned,  after  arranging 
to  meet  again  for  the  discussion  of  the  six 
remaining  rules. 

Land  at  Charing-cross. — A claim  for  the 
freehold  property.  No.  3,  Charing-cross,  required 
by  the  Board  of  Works  for  making  a new  street 
to  the  Victoria  Embankment,  in  respect  of  which 
Northumberland  House  is  now  being  demolished, 
has  been  settled  by  arbitration,  at  the  West- 
minster  Palace  Hotel,  before  Mr,  John  Glutton 
as  umpire.  Messrs.  Fuller  & Fuller,  of  Bucklers- 
bury,  were  instructed  as  surveyors  on  behalf  of 
the  freeholders  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Lane,  of  Essex- 
street.  Messrs.  Clark  & Glazier  were  called  in 
support  of  the  claim,  and  these  gentlemen  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  some  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Charing-cross  had  within  the 
last  few  years  risen  100  per  cent,  in  value.  On 
the  part  of  the  Board,  however,  Messrs.  Driver, 
Abbott,  and  Wimble  were  called  as  witnesses. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Q-C.,  and  Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  re. 
presented  the  Board  as  counsel ; and  Mr. 
Thesiger,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Meadows  White  the 
claimants.  The  premises  in  question  were  let 
on  lease  to  Mr.  Hobson  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
fourteen  years  from  Christmas  next  at  1501.  per 
annum.  Mr.  Clnttou’s  award  has  just  been 
received,  and  amounts  to  5,0651..  which  is  equal 
to  a reversionary  value  of  5001.  a year,  or  100 
per  cent,  improved  value. 

Nottingham  Mechanics'  Institution 
Science  Classes. — The  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
Dec.  11,  presented  the  Queen’s  prizes  to  the 
students  of  the  Nottingham  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion Science  Classes  connected  with  South  Ken- 
sington. He  said  the  skilled  artisans  had  greatly 
reduced  their  hours  of  toil,  and  this  increased 
leisure  represented  a loss  of  many  milliona 
sterling  to  the  country.  Ic  had  been  questioned 
whether  this  leisure  was  a gain  to  themselves, 
and  this  depended  on  the  use  they  made  of  it. 
That  their  employers  did  not  begrudge  it  to 
them  was  shown  by  the  conduct  of  Sir  J.  Whit- 
worth, Mr.  S.  Morley,  M.P.,  and  others  in  offer- 
ing prizes,  scholarships,  &c.,  for  proficiency  in 
scientific  study. 
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Opening'  of  a New  Church,  at  Genoa.— 

The  English  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
at  Pegli,  near  Genoa,  was  opened  for  divine 
worship  on  Saturday,  November  28th,  by  o 
special  dedication  service.  The  foundation  stone 
was  laid  on  January  14th,  and  before  the  end  ol 
June  the  whole  exterior  was  completed.  It  u 
simply  a spacious  nave  and  chancel  (and  will 
hold  120  persons),  with  a small  vestry  on  the 
south  side.  Mr.  Archibald  Hay  Currie,  acting 
as  voluntary  arcbitect,  marshalled  the  procession 
from  the  terrace  of  the  hotel  to  the  church, 
headed  by  the  clergy  in  Burplices.  The  garden 
in  front  of  the  west  porch  had  been  laid  out  with 
evergreens  and  camellias,  and  an  arch  was  made 
over  the  entrance-gate,  on  either  side  of  which 
waved  the  flags  of  England  and  Italy.  At  the 
porch  a halt  of  a few  minntea  was  made  before 
the  closed  door,  while  Mr.  Cnrria  delivered  the 
keys  of  the  church  to  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Building  Committee.  A bazaar  at  the  hotel  was 
afterwards  held,  in  which  Italians  and  French, 
as  well  as  English,  took  much  interest,  and  which  i 
realised  about  1,000  francs.  The  church  was 
decorated  with  ferns  and  flowers. 

The  Largest  Telescope.— A telescope  of  im- 
mense proportions  has  been  for  some  time  past 
in  course  of  manufacture  at  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory, but  is  still  far  from  its  termination.  It  was 
commenced  in  1865  by  M.  Leon  Foucault,  but 
the  death  of  that  savant,  and  the  events  of  1870 
and  1871  interrupted  this  work,  which  was  sub- 
■sequeutly  resumed  under  the  direction  of  M.  Wolf. 
The  power  of  the  new  instrument  will  exceed 
that  of  those  of  the  Cambridge  and  Ilerschel 
telescopes,  hitherto  the  largest  known  ; its  length 
will  be  49  ft.,  and  its  diameter  6 ft.  6 in.,  while 
the  dimensions  of  Herschel’s  were  only  40  ft.  by 
5 ft.  The  mirror  will  be  of  glass,  but  the  surface 
will  be  faced  with  gold  or  silver.  The  glass  will 
be  oastatSaint-Gobain,  but  the  mould  in  which 
it  is  to  be  cast  will  be  alone  a woi'k  of  six  months, 
it  will  next  have  to  be  adapted  to  the  required 
curve,  and  to  be  polished.  The  last  preparation 
will  occupy  twenty  days,  and  will  have  the  re- 
sult of  transforming  the  shape  of  the  surface, 
which  from  spherical  will  become  parabolic.  The 
telescope  will  be  provided  with  a moveble  stair, 
case. 

St.  Andrew's  Cbtircli,  Plymoutli.  — A 
lecture  was  delivered  at  the  Plymouth  In- 
etitution,  by  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  on  “ St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Plymouth.”  This  interesting, 
•and,  for  the  West  of  England,  exceedingly  large 
church,  [is  being  carefully  restored,  under  Sir 
■Gilbert  ’Scott,  R.A.,  architect.  The  whole  of 
the  old  seating  has  been  removed,  and  new  seats 
in  wainscot  oak  are  taking  their  place.  These 
are  rich  in  detail  and  profusely  carved,  both  as 
regards  the  bench-ends  and  the  enrichment  of 
the  fronts  and  backs.  Now  wall-plating  has 
been  carved  in  the  chancel,  and  angels  upon 
corbels  support  the  chancel  roof  at  intervals. 
This  roof  has  also  been  picked  out  with  colour 
with  good  effect.  A new  font  is  being  made  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  by  whom  the  whole 
of  the  wood-carving  throughout  the  church  is 
being  executed.  The  works  are  at  present  being 
cairied  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nath.  W. 
Yitkers,  as  clerk  of  works. 

Action  for  Drainage  Works. — On  Monday, 
at  Westminster,  before  Mr.  Baron  Arophlott  and 
a special  jury,  the  case  of  Dover  Sons  & Co.,  con- 
tractors, of  Theobald-road,  against  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  of  tho  district  of  Tonbridge, 
came  on  for  hearing.  The  action  was  brought 
to  recover  the  sum  of  3331.  19s.  2d.  for  work 
done,  and  materials  supplied  on  certain  drainage 
works  at  Eadlow.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs’ 
had  entered  into  a contract  to  do  certain  works 
for  1771.  odd,  but  owing  to  a communication 
from  Mr.  Rodger,  of  Hadlow  Castle,  an  alteration 
had  to  be  made,  and  notice  had  to  be  given  the 
plaintiffs  not  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The 
judge  having  intimated  that  it  was  a case  which 
should  be  refen-ed,  the  leading  council  on  either 
side  agreed  that  a verdict  should  be  entered  for 
the  plaintiffs,  subject  to  the  matter  being  referred 
to  Sir.  Turner,  barrister. 

A new  Plastic  Material  for  modelling,  in. 
vented  by  Guidioe  of  Genoa,  has  been  adopted 
for  figures  and  ornaments  in  the  modelling  school 
of  Genoa,  as  well  as  by  many  sculptors.  It  is 
said  not  only  to  remove  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  modelling,  but  to  increase  the  facilities  of  the 
process.  It  is  lighter  than  clay,  having  a specific 
gravity  of  1'39,  and  does  not  shrink  like  it  on 
drying,  nor  harden  like  wax,  but  retains  its 
plasticity  and  softness  at  all  times, 


St.  Bartbolomew’s  Chapel,  Chatham. — 

On  Tuesday  in  last  week  a meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee for  promoting  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  building  known  as  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Chapel,  Chatham  intra,  was  held  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital,  New.road,  the  Dean  of  Roches- 
ter,  chairman  of  the  restoration  committee,  pre- 
siding.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bailey  read  the  report 
prepared  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  had  inspected 
the  chapel,  which  dated  from  1078,  in  which 
year  it  was  built  and  founded  by  Bishop  Gun- 
dulph,  the  builder  of  Rochester  Cathedral  and 
Castle,  and  the  Tower  of  London.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  described  the  chapel  as  well  worthy  of 
restoration,  as  a considerable  portion  of  the 
original  Norman  strncture  still  remained.  The 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  building  were 
laid  before  the  committee,  and  were  greatly 
admired.  The  work  will  involve  an  outlay  of 
abont  2,0001. 

Art  Treasures  at  Lartington.— Visitors 
to  Lartington  Hall  speak  highly  of  the  art- 
treasures  in  this  building,  and  of  the  decora- 
tions  of  several  of  the  principal  apartments. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  "Witham  (the  owner  of  the 
Lartington  estate)  permits  the  hall  to  be  viewed 
three  days  in  each  week,  thus  giving  the  public 
the  opportunity  of  beholding  the  paintings, 
statuary,  and  other  objects  of  art.  In  the 
museum  are  priceless  cabinets  of  geological  and 
mineralogical  specimens.  The  wood-carving  by 
Signor  Bulletti,  in  another  portion  of  the  hall,  is 
not  excelled  even  by  the  carvings  of  the  same 
artist  at  Alnwick  Castle.  The  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  by  Le  Brun,  in  the  chapel,  is  a close 
imitation  of  sculpture.  The  village  of  Lartington 
is  so  neatly  kept  as  to  attract  attention.  It  has 
tastefully.planted  shrubberies,  beds  of  flowers, 
fountains  and  reservoirs  of  water,  all  supplied 
through  the  mnnificenoe  of  Mr.  Witham. 

Proposed  Auction  Mart  for  Appleby. — 
On  Saturday,  the  5th  iust.,  a number  of  gentle- 
men met  at  Appleby,  to  take  into  consideration 
a proposal  to  form  an  auctioneering  company 
and  erect  a new  auction  mart  for  that  town  aod 
district.  Up  to  tho  present  time  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  getting  rid  of  their  stock  without  entailing 
considorablo  expense,  as  when  fab  stock  was 
taken  from  the  Appleby  district  to  other 
markets  three  days  were  frequently  required 
before  the  seller  reached  his  home.  It  was 
said,  a building  suilable  for  an  auction-mart 
conld  be  built  for  600J.,  bub  if  it  was  found 
necessary  they  could  expend  5,0001.  upon  it.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  the  shares  should  be 
51.  each,  so  that  all  Iclasses  of  farmers  might 
participate  in  the  benefit. 

Novel  Engineering-.— A strange  story  comes 
to  us  from  Kurdui  of  the  peculiar  doings  of 
the  Public  Works  Department  in  that  district. 
It  seems  that  tho  streets  of  Hurdui  are  so  low 
that  during  the  rainy  season  they  remain  under 
water  for  days  together.  In  order  to  make  them 
fit  for  traffic  and  travellers  a drain  four  miles  in 
length  was  dug  last  year  ; but,  unfortunately,  the 
end  of  the  drain  next  the  town  was  lower  than 
the  other  ond  ! Having  learned  by  experience 
that  water  objects  to  flow  up  an  inclined  plane, 
the  assistant  engineer  and  overseers  are  hard  at 
work  levelling  and  surveying  in  eveiy  direction, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  year  their  efforts 
will  be  attended  with  complete  success. — Times 
of  India. 

Improvement  of  Dwellings.— A conference 
was  held  at  Leeds  on  Monday,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Leeds  Social  Improvement  Society,  to 
consider  certain  proposals  for  the  improvement 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Leeds.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Denison  presided.  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  of 
London,  described  the  mode  in  which  such  a 
work  had  been  carried  out  in  the  metropolis,  and 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  Wood.  A resolution  was  passed 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  conference  that 
there  is  a great  need  of  improvement  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Leeds,  and 
that  the  attempt  which  is  being  made  to  secure 
this  end  by  the  Leeds  Improved  Dwellings  Com- 
pany  deserves  the  cordial  support  of  the  public. 

The  Drainage  of  Maidstone.— The  river 
Medway  being  greatly  polluted  by  the  drainage 
of  Maidstone,  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
pressing  the  Corporation  to  adopt  remedial 
measures.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  O.E.,  has  been 
instructed  to  report  upon  the  best  means  of 
drainage  and  sewage  disposal  applicable  to  the 
j case. 


Additional  Water  Supply  for  Richmond. 

The  additional  water  supply  for  Richmond,  York, 
shire,  was  opened  last  week  by  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Alderman  Croft.  The  Victoria  Reservoir,  besides 
the  pipe  laid  down  from  Lord  Zetland’s  property  to 
Coalsgarth  Springs  in  1837,  is  now  supplemented 
by  a larger  pipe  from  the  same  source.  The 
supply  from  the  former  was,  on  the  10th  iust., 
cub  off,  so  as  to  show  the  force  of  the  new  one, 
and  all  being  in  readiness,  Councillor  Mason, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  waterworks,  cut 
the  string,  when,  the  floating-ball  regulating  the 
new  supply  descending,  an  abundant  rush  of 
the  purest  spring-waber  at  once  entered  the 
reservoir.  The  mayor  then  formally  declared 
the  works  opened. 

Local  Taxation. — According  to  a Blue-book 
just  issued,  the  total  expenditure  by  local 
constituted  bodies  during  the  year  1872-73 
was  32,600,0001.,  of  which  enormous  amount 

26.000. 0001.  were  raised  either  by  rates 
(18,000, OOOZ.)  or  by  loans  (8,000,0001.)  on  the 
security  of  rates.  Besides  this  4,000,0001.  were 
raised  by  tolls  and  dues,  and  175,000b  by  loans 
on  security  of  such  revenues.  The  total  sum 
granted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  rates  during 
the  year  was  1,166,000L  In  future,  however,  the 
local  authorities  will  be  better  dealt  with,  as  the 
liberal  aids  given  by  the  last  Budget  add  nearly 

1.000. 000b  to  the  subsidies  heretofore  paid  from 
the  Imperial  Treasury. 

Invention  for  the  Discovery  of  Fire. — 

A dramatic  author  in  Paris,  who  does  not  wish 
to  bo  named,  has  invented  a very  simple  appa- 
ratus which,  in  case  of  fire,  shows  in  what  part 
of  tho  building  the  fire  has  begun.  With  this 
apparatus,  instead  of  searching  for  an  hour  and 
a half  to  find  the  seat  of  fire,  as  was  the  case  the 
last  time  the  French  Opera  House  was  burnt 
down,  an  electric  bell  will  immediately  apprise 
tho  administration  that  fire  has  broken  out,  and 
a board  will  show  in  what  part  of  the  house. 
This  invention  has  been  adopted  throughout 
Belgium,  where  it  has  been  enforced  on  all  the 
theatres  by  the  Government.  (?) 

Fatal  Scaffold  Accident.— On  Wednesday, 
the  9th  iust.,  an  accident  happened  at  a four- 
story  bouse  which  is  being  built  in  Paterson- 
street,  Dundee.  A scaffolding  was  erected  inside 
the  building,  about  40  ft.  in  height,  and  shortly 
after  six  men  bad  begun  to  work  upon  it  the 
structure  gave  way,  and  fell  through  tho  joisting 
of  two  flats  to  tho  ground.  Two  of  tho  men 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  were  killed  on  the  spot. 
Two  others  were  picked  np  severely  injured. 
The  other  men  succeeded  in  saving  themselves 
by  catching  bold  of  the  wall  when  they  felt  the 
scaffold  giving  way. 

Lostwithiel.— It  is  intended  to  enlarge  the 
House  of  Mercy,  near  this  town,  by  the  erection 
of  a wing,  the  designs  of  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Hingeston-Randolpb, 
rector  of  Ringmore.  The  plans  are  in  the 
stjle  of  the  existing  building,  erected  several 
years  ago.  At  present,  the  probationers’  ward 
only  will  be  erected,  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
Prebendary  Tatham,  rector  of  Boconnoc  and 
Broadoak,  and  one  of  the  proctors  in  convoca- 
tion for  this  diocese.  Tho  new  chapel,  which 
has  been  in  progress  for  many  months  past,  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion. 

Fall  of  a School. — A serious  accident  oc- 
curred at  the  Rainham  National  Schools  (which 
are  built  on  a site  given  to  the  parish  by  a 
member  of  the  Tufton  family,  who  own  a great 
deal  of  property  in  this  neighbourhood),  on 
Thursday  (last  week).  While  a number  of  tha 
children  were  in  the  playground  a large  portion 
of  the  brickwork  of  the  building  gave  way,  and 
fell  outwards  upon  several  of  them.  Assiatanoe 
was  promptly  rendered,  and  after  some  difficalty 
the  children  were’  extricated  from  tbo  d^biis, 
when  six  boys  were  found  to  be  seriously  injured  j 
the  life  of  one  is  despaired  of. 

Death  of  a Belgian  Artist.— Baron  Wappors 
died  in  Paris,  which  had  been  his  place  of  abode 
for  twenty  years,  last  Sunday.  He  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  the  year  1803,  and  was  a pupil  of 
Herreyns  and  Van  Br(5e.  His  " Episode  of  the 
Siege  of  Leyden”  was  exhibited  in  1830,  and 
created  a sensation.  In  1832  he  was  appointed 
first  professor  at  the  Antwerp  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  became  the  director  in  184,0, 
a post  which  be  held  till  1853.  Leopold  I. 
created  him  a baron,  and  appointed  him  royal 
painter.  He  received  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
of  Houour  in  1844,  and  became  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  in  1855. 
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The  Pishmoug'ers’  Company. — Mr.  Aider- 
man  William  Lawrence  is  now  the  Prime  Warden 
of  this  ancient  and  important  company,  and  on 
Thursday  in  last  week  presided  with  dis- 
tinguished success  at  a banquet  given  by  the 
governing  body  in  the  Company’s  Hall  at  Lou- 
don  Bridge.  The  guests  included  the  Master  of 
the  Eolls,  General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Admiral 
SirAsfcley  Cooper  Key,  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Syrian  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
theBisbopof  Jerusalem,  General  Beadle,  Admiral 
Powell,  C.B.,  Baron  de  Worms,  Vicomte  de  Stern, 
aud  more  than  a hundred  others. 

Belfast  and  the  British  Association 
Meeting. — At  a meeting  on  Saturday,  in  Belfast, 
at  which  the  Mayor  presided,  an  allocution  was 
made  of  the  surplus  of  the  local  fund  subscribed 
for  the  expenses  attending  the  late  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  that  city  in  the  follow, 
ing  manner  ; — To  Queen’s  College,  for  magnetic 
apparatus,  1201. ; Presbyterian  College  Library, 
501.;  Methodist  College  Library,  501.;  Botanic 
Gardens,  501.  j Belfast  Museum,  501. ; Mechanical 
Laboratory  in  Queen’s  College,  1001. ; debt  on 
Horticultural  Society’s  Flower  Show,  371.- 
Working  Men’s  Institute,  1001. 

Temple  Bar. — The  City  Lands  Committee 
ofthe  Corporation,  iu  reference  to  Temple  Bar, 
recommend  in  their  report  that  the  whole 
structure,  or  as  much  of  it  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  should  be  at  once  taken  down  and  re- 
moved, and  that  they  should  be  authorised  to 
consider  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  order 
to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  public  con- 
venience at  that  spot,  and  to  confer  with  the 
Government  and  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
on  the  subject.  We  cannot  screw  up  any  sym- 
pathy for  the  “ Bar,”  and  would  not  give  six- 
pence  to  help  set  it  up  on  any  other  site. 

Sale  of  the  Tuileries  Garden  Gaslights, 
The  whole  of  the  lamp-posts,  with  their  burners 
glass  globes,  brackets,  &c.,  in  abort,  all  that 
served  for  lighting  the  Tuileries  gardens  with 
gas,  have  been  sold  by  public  auction  in  one  lot 
The  first  bid  was  8,000f.,  and  the  biddings  rose 
to  9,010f.,  or  3601.,  at  which  the  lot  was  knocked 
down  to  M.  Lacarriere,  the  constrnctor  of  the 
chandelier  in  the  New  Opera  House,  who  has  to 
clear  all  away  in  ten  days.  There  are  9,009  large 
glas  globes  and  8,100  smaller  glass  globes  among 
the  articles  comprised  in  the  lot. 

American  Waterworks. — New  waterworks 
have  recently  been  completed  at  Hudson,  Now 
York.  The  water  is  pumped  from  the  Hudson 
River,  forced  to  a reservoir  at  an  elevation  of 
over  300  ft.,  and  thence  distributed  throughout 
the  town.  It  is  stated  that  the  height  of  the 
^servoir  makes  fire-engines  entirely  unnecessary. 
On  a trial  of  the  works  on  the  20th  of  November 
eleven  streams  were  thrown  simultaneously  at 
various  parts  of  the  town  to  heights  averaging 
175  ft.,  and  at  a given  signal,  seven  hydrant 
streams  were  concentrated  and  reached  to  a 
height  of  120  ft. 


Surveyor  to  the  Skelton  Board  of  Health. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  Mr.  E.  B.  Hamilton 
presided.  For  the  office  of  Surveyor  and  Assis- 
tant  Overseer  there  were  twenty-five  applica- 
tions, three  of  whom  were  selected  to  attend 
that  meeting,  viz.,  Mr.  W.  A.  Thompson,  Leeds, 
Mr.  J.  Mortimer,  Darlington,  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Makijis,  London.  Seven  members  voted  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Makins,  two  for  Mr.  Mortimer,  and 
one  for  Mr.^  Thompson.  Mr.  Makins  was  accord- 
ingly  appointed,  and  will  enter  upon  bis  duties 
with  the  begiuning  of  thenewyear, 

The  Future  Bow-street  Police  Station.— 
The  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Queen’s  Theatre  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  likely,  it  is  said,  to  result  in  the  sale  of 
that  building  at  a sura  between  the  60,000i. 
which  was  asked,  and  the  50,000L  which  was 
offered.  The  theatre  would  be  the  future  Bow- 
sireet_  Police  Court,  the  police  station  being 
established  in  the  same  block.  It  is  proposed 
to  continue  to  the  Queen’s  Theatre  the  name  of 
Bow-street. 


‘I®  Oaiieji, 

the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  commissioned  Mr. 
Meston  to  rearrange  and,  in  part,  re-plant  Bed- 
ford-square.  The  old  specimen  trees  in  our 
neglected  London  squares  are  by  far  the  finest 
we  have  ever  seen  in  any  city,  and  the  capa- 
bilities, so  to  speak,  of  these  squares  are,  in 
other  respects,  so  remarkable  that  a little  good 
gardening  and  good  taste  are  all  that  is  required 
to  make  the  old  squares  of  London  very 
beautiful.  ^ 

New  Danisk  Lutheran  Church  in  New- 
castle.—The  memorial  stone  of  a new  Danish 
Lutheran  church,  now  being  built  in  Maple- 
street,  Newcastle,  opposite  the  Grammar  School 
was  laid  on  the  7th  inst.,  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Bernes.  The  building  is  designed  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  Early  English  period,  by  Mr.  F.  R. 

Shields.  It  will  accommodate 
about  185  persons,  and  will  bo  available  to  all 
Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Swedish  Fin- 
Janders.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  2,5001.,  of 
subscribed, 

leaving  8001.  still  to  be  gathered. 

c Rnbric.”  — The  Eev. 

bcott  burtees  has  opportiinelj published  from 
the  ssTonth  report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
t ubbe  records,  an  extract  bearing  upon  tho  above 
vezed  question  It  is  the  copy  of  a proolama. 
tion  issned  by  Edward  TI.,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
‘“^bidding  the  use  of  sundry  vest, 
will  ho  other  omaments,  which 

iesh  present  time,  with  special 


Fainting  of  the  Hackney  Board-room. — 
The  House  Committee  of  the  Hackney  District 
Board  of  Works,  reporting  as  to  the  painting  and 
decorating  the  Board-room  and  corridors  of  the 
hall,  recommended  that  the  work  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  drawings  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Grace  & Sons,  of  Wigmore-sfcreet,  and  laid  be- 
fore the  meeting.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
improvement  was  3001.  The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Shipbuilding  Trade.— The  iron  ship- 
building  firms  of  Stocktou,  South  Stockton,  and 
Hartlepool,  employing  some  4,000  men,  have 
resolved  to  give  notice  to  all  classes  that  a reduc- 
tion  of  10  per  cent,  on  time,  and  15  per  cent,  on 
piecework  wages  will  come  into  operation  on  the 
Ist  of  February  next.  Business  is  said  to  have 
been  conducted  at  a loss  during  the  past  fow 
months.  It  is  believed  the  reduction  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Caution  to  Engine  Proprietors. — James 
Jenner,  of  Mayfield,  pleaded  guilty  to  using  a 
steam-engine  within  25  yards  of  the  centre  of  the 
highway,  at  Mayfield,  and  to  its  not  being  suffi. 
ciently  screened  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being 
dangerous  to  passengers.  Tho  Bench  told  the 
defendant  he  was  liable  to  51.  each  day,  and  they 
fined  him  in  the  nominal  penalty  of  Is.  and 
costs. 

The  Transit  of  Venus.— At  a meeting  last 
week  ofthe  Astronomical  Society,  at  Burlington 
House,  London,  the  Astronomer  Royal  spolTe  at 
length  on  the  observations  of  the  Transit  of 
Venus.  He  thought  that  more  than  half  the  im. 
portant  stations  had  been  successful.  The  fail- 
ing half  were  principally  in  the  Russian  chain  of 
stations.  An  important  British  station  in  Japan 
had  been  completely  successful. 

Hop  Poles  on  Fire  near  Boughton.— 
Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  Norwegian 
hop  poles,  valued  at  about  30L,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Parton,  were  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Busbby  Close  Farm  one  day  last  week.  The 
poles  were  being  “ dipped,”  when  the  creosote 
boiled  over  into  the  furnace  of  the  tank,  and  set 
them  on  fire,  and  there  being  a strong  wind,  they 
were  quickly  consumed.  They  were  uninsured. 

Pall  of  Two  Cottages.— Two  cottages  in 
the  course  of  construction,  and  very  near  com. 
pletion,  have  been  entirely  blown  down  at  Tonge 
Brent,  near  Bolton.  A few  hours  before,  a por- 
tion  of  Radcliffe-road,  which  runs  by  Bradford 
Park,  gave  way,  and  about  thirty  yards  of  the 
road  was  carried  away  for  half  its  width.  Tho 
accident  is  attributed  to  the  late  heavy  rains 
having  loosened  the  foundations  of  the  road. 

Foremen  Builders  and  Clerks  of  Works 
Institution. — The  Lecture  Session  for  1875 
will  be  opened  at  the  Institution,  9,  Coudait. 
street,  W.,  on  January  13th,  with  a lecture  by 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  Parnivall,  M.A.,  on  ” Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  Poet,  Clerk  of  Works  to  Richard  II.” 
The  second  lecture  will  be  by  Mr.  Henry  B. 
B.  Wheatley,  on  “Old  London  Buildings,”  on 
February  10th. 

Bessemer  Steamer  ' System  applied  to 
Bailway  Cars. — A car  is  now  in  use  on  one  of 
the  French  raUroads  to  which  the  Bessemer 
steamer  system  has  been  applied.  The  car  is 
hung  on  elastic  springs,  and  the  motion  whilst 
travelling  is  said  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 

The  Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  Paving 
Company  have  received  instructions  to  lay  the 
courtyards  and  gateways  of  the  New  National 
Gallery  with  their  compressed  asphalte. 


The  Frost  and  the  Boads. — We  were  glad  to 
observe  that  the  main  thoroughfares  in  St.Pancras 
were  this  week,  as  also  during  the  late  frost, 
sprinkled  with  gravel  in  the  early  moruings ; thus 
saving  horses  from  the  distress  and  accidents 
which  too  often  prevail  in  the  metropolis  during 
the  winter. 


Price  of  Gas. — The  Cirencester  Gas 
Company  announce  that  the  price  of  Gas  will  be 
reduced  to  5a.  per  1,000  ft.  on  the  1st  of  January 
next,  with  the  usual  discount  of  5 per  cent,  for 
prompt  payment.  The  Old  Swindon  Gas  Com. 
pany  intend  to  reduce  their  price  to  5s.  lOd.  per 
1,000  ft.  with  the  new  year. 

Opening  of  a British  Workmen's  Insti- 
tute.—On  Monday  last,  a British  Workmen’s 
Institute,  to  be  called  after  the  late  Mr.  Candlisb, 
M.P.,  was  opened  atMonkwearmonth,  iu  Sunder- 
land, by  Mr.  Gourley,  M.P.,  who  was  supported 
by  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  M.P.,  and  other  gentle- 
men. 

New  Protestant  Church  in  Paris,— Ic 

Figaro  says  that  Sir  Richard  Wallace  has  pur- 
chased a piece  of  ground  at  the  comer  of  the 
Rues  de  Momy  and  Francois  Premier,  and  that 
a new  Anglican  church  is  to  be  erected.  A 
square,  handsomely  decorated,  is  to  front  the 
building. 

Saint  Monday. — Dr.  Boyd,  preaching  in 
Exeter,  recently,  calculated  that  the  loss  to 
the  workpeople  engaged  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facturee,  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  bricklaying 
trade,  alone  by  “ Idle  Monday,”  amounted  tx> 
7,300,0001.  per  annum. 

New  Lecture-Hall  and  Museum,  Cleve- 
land. — The  Cleveland  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society,  Middlesbrough,  has  resolved  to 
erect  ,a  snitable  building  for  a library,  lecture- 
hall,  and  a museum,  in  Corporation-road,  at  a 
cost  of  about  4,0001. 

Ips'^ch  Pine  Art  Club.  — It  has  been 
determined  by  the  members  of  the  Ipswich  Fine 
Art  Club  to  hold  an  exhibition  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  year,  the  first  exhibition  to  be 
held  m January  next.  Mr.  E.  Packard,  jun.,  is 
the  hon.  secretary. 

Bomsey. — A painted  glass'window  has  been 
placed  in  the  Abbey  Church,  at  the  expense  of 
Messrs,  Edward  & Hemy  Tylee,  of  London,  in 
memory  of  deceased  relatives  of  their  respective 
families.  The  subjects  are  Christ  receiving 
little  children,  and  the  Good  Shepherd;  the 
artist  is  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  London. 

Music  Scholarships.— About  a thousand 
pounds  have  been  subscribed  in  Liverpool  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  scholarships  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Training  School  of 
Music  at  South  Kensington, 

Woodcuts  by  Albert  Durer.  — At  Rio 
Janeiro  have  been  discovered  thirty-seven  wood- 
cuts  by  Albert  Diirer,  in  fine  condition,  the  sub- 
ject being  the  Passion  of  onr  Lord,  and  dated 
1524. 

New  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.— The 
object  of  Sir  Stafford  Northoote’s  visit  to 
Ireland  is  said  to  bo  connected  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  extensive  museum  of  science  and 
art  in  Dublin. 

Chew  Stoke,  Somerset.— A new  rectoiy- 
honse  is  to  be  erected  at  Chew  Stoke  for  the 
Rev.  J.  Ellershaw.  Mr.  Wm.  Bruce  Gingell  is 
the  architect.  The  tenders  varied  from  3.5901 
to  3.1501. 

Coalpit  Shale  Bricks. — Bricks  of  very  fair 
quality  are  being  made  in  South  Staffordshire  of 
coalpit  shale,  a material  which  proves  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 


TENDERS 

Fop  BrancR  Bank  for  the  Stonrhridye  and  Kiddermir- 
Bter  BuakiDff  CompaTiy.  IVorceater.  iJr.  n.  L Florence 
architect.  Quantities  by  ai>.  L.  C.  Eiddett  — ’ 

Jones  i Allen  £7,500  0 0 

D'xon  7 390  q q 

Wells  & Drew  7,334  q 0 

Binnian  & Son  6,850  0 0 

■^’’afford  6'625  0 0 

Ev^ral.  6,490  0 0 

Collins  & Culhs 6,450  0 0 

IVood  & Son 6,313  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a new  warehouse,  Oaceii’s-road 
Bayswater,  for  Mr.  W.  Whiteley.  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders 

architect.  Quantities  supplied: 

Trollope  & Sons  £21, 610  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill  20, 'mo  0 0 

CoUa  19,765  0 0 

Tarrant i9_064  q 0 

Bowles  ]p_577  9 0 

Merntt&  Ashby 19,333  0 0 

Sfaas 19,197  0 0 

Elbington is  200  0 0 
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Rctro^cciive. 

J|LAT7CING  backwards  it 
will  be  seen,  that  during 
1874,  several  of  those 
Bubjocts  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the 
] year,  menaced  us  with  ao 
many  distinct  centres  of 
disturbance,  have  gradu- 
ally sank  more  nearly  to 
the  level  of  rational  and 
useful  disouBsion.  In  the 
matter  whioh,  perhaps 
more  closely  than  any 
other,  oonooms  the  future 
welfare  of  this  great 
country,  namely,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  labourer, 
in  every  depai-tment,  and 
the  employers  and  snp- 
porters  of  labour,  while 
I the  year  has  seen  its  fights  and  its 
I struggles,  they  have  resembled  the 

waves  of  a sinking,  rather  than  of 
a rising,  tempest.  The  great  ei- 
\j  perimont  as  to  agrionltnral  labour  has 
not  had  the  result  that  was  anticipated 
by  many.  In  Xact,  it  may  be  thought 
that  more  good  than  evil  has  arisen 
from  tho  agrionltnral  contests  of  the  year, 
For  while  the  farmers  and  employers  of  labour 
have  had  ample  and  unmistakable  warning 
that  they  must,  both  in  money  payment  and  in 
general  attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
those  whom  they  employ,  rather  exceed  than  fall 
short  of  the  bare  demands  of  justice,  the  labourer 
has  learnt  much.  He  has  been  shown  that  all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters  j that  there  is  a crook 
every  lot  j that  the  golden  tales  of  the  fairy  lands 
that  await  him,  if  he  can  only  cross  the  ocean, 
have  an  ugly  reverse  j that  even  migration 
from  his  own  county  to  another,  in  which  the 
rate  of  wages  is  higher,  is  not  an  nnmixed  ad- 
vantage to  the  emigrant.  While  very  much  is 
yet  to  be  dosired  on  both  sides,  tlie  prospect  of  a 
just,  peaceful,  and  honourable  adjustment  of 
agricultural  relations  is  brighter  than  it  was. 
Meantime,  none  of  us  should  close  our  eyes  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  engineer  is  throwing  his 
sword,  or  rather  his  hammer,  into  the  scene ; 
we  mean  to  the  annual  improvement  and  exten- 
sion  of  labour-saving  machinery  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  agricultnre. 

A matter  whioh  has  been  almost  more  at  heart 
with  a large  body  of  our  friends  and  supporters 
than  the  labour  dispute,  we  mean  the  sanitary 
question,  has  made,  during  the  year  1874,  a cer- 
tain amount  of  progress.  We  take  no  merit  to 
ourselves  for  foreseeing,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  the  turn  which  all  public  affairs  were 
about  to  make.  But  we  did  sec  enough,  as  our 
readers  will  bear  us  witness,  to  counsel  those  of 
our  friends  who  wore  eager  to  come  to  Parlia- 
ment  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  great  op- 
portumty  that  bad  been  thrown  away  by  the 
dranghter  of  the  last  Sanitary  Bill,  that  1874 
would  be  no  time  for  sanitary  legislation.  Srich, 
indeed,  turned  out  to  be  the  cose.  While  fully 
admitting  that  very  much  remains  to  bo  done, 
we  cannot  but  regard  with  satisfaction  the  evi- 
denoe  constantly  accruing  of  the  extension  of 
knowledge  of  sanitary  matters  amongst  the 
public  at  large.  At  times,  indeed,  we  may  regret 
to  see  points  of  pure  theory,  such  as  the  question 
of  “germs,”  discussed  with  as  much  heat  as  if 
great  praotioal  results  depended  on  the  imme- 


diate adoption  of  one  or  other  of  the  purely 
medical  hypotheses.  But  if  the  matter  be  re- 
garded in  a practical  light,  the  disputants  are 
only  renewing  the  case  of  the  quarrel  about  the 
gold  and  silver  shield.  We  know,  and  the  public 
is  clearly  becoming  more  possessed  of  the  know- 
ledge, that  fever  is  a constant  attendant  on 
neglected  drainage,  Whether  that  fever  spring 
from  “germs,”  conveyed  in  some  manner  from 
former  patients,  or  whether  it  bo  a self-sprung 
m alady,  to  which  the  depression  of  vital  energy, 
produced  by  tho  vapours  of  neglected  drainage, 
mainly  contributes,  does  not  matter  a single 
farthing  to  the  sanitary  engineer.  His  duty  is 
simple  and  plain  : he  knows  that  pure  water  and 
pare  air  are  requisite  for  health;  and  hie  labours 
to  assure  those  requisites  are  in  no  way  depend- 
ent on  either  a positive  or  negative  view  of  tho 
doctrine  of  “germs,”  nor  can  these  requisites 
be  allowed  to  stand  over  for  the  discussion  of 
minute  and  possibly  insoluble  questions  of  vital 
chemistry. 

One  of  the  great  subdivisions  of  the  Sanitary 
theory,  the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
has  been  brought  very  fully  before  the  public 
attention,  at  the  close  of  1874,  by  the  Society 
of  Arts.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  how,  on 
this  occasion,  the  divergent  and  opposing  views 
of  different  sections  of  sanitary  reformers  were 
expressed  with  so  much  mutual  considerance  and 
respect.  Exaggerated  ideas  of  the  value  of  tho 
chemical  elements  of  sewage  have  been  tacitly 
abandoned,  and  it  baa  been  rather  to  the  subject 
of  the  positive  injury  occasioned  to  our  rivers 
and  streams  by  converting  them  into  sewers,  than 
to  the  supposed  loss  of  profit  thns  accruing,  that 
practical  attention  has  been  turned.  In  the 
further  efforts,  in  which  wo  shall  be  happy  to 
bear  our  part  for  this  important  object,  we  are 
anxious  that  these  things  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  first  is,  that  a well-devised  system 
of  irrigation  is  at  once  a sanitary  facility,  and  a 
source  of  wealth.  Secondly,  the  economic 
value  of  the  rivers  of  the  country  as  fishing 
grounds,  if  restored,  is  of  a high  order.  Third, 
that  any  efficient  dealing  with  the  question  must 
provide  for  the  purchase  and  demolition  of  a 
considerable  number  of  water-mills,  which  are 
the  occasion,  both  of  water-logging  large  areas, 
and  thns  rendering  them  unproductive,  and  of 
preventing  irrigation  in  other  districts,  on  the 
plea  of  the  right  of  the  millowner  to  the  entire 
water  power.  The  introdnetion  of  steam  mills, 
whioh,  in  some  places,  occupy  the  very  premises 
of  the  old  and  disnsed,  or  partially  disused,  water 
machinery,  will  facilitate  that  great  engineering 
reform,  than  which  few  things  will  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  public  health. 

In  the  special  pursuits  of  the  architect  and 
the  builder  a general  and  active  indnstry  has 
met  with  but  little  check  daring  1874.  We 
took  occasion  to  show  how  steady  and  rapid 
has  been  the  increase  of  some  branches  of 
this  activity ; we  mean  the  erection  of  houses 
and  the  building  and  rebuilding  of  ohnrohes. 
Annual  returns,  on  this  latter  subject,  are  greatly 
to  be  desired.  Taking  decennial  periods,  we 
have  seen  what  is  the  average  rate  of  increase ; 
and  in  pointing  out  that  the  statement  that  we 
now  build  two  churches,  from  foundation  to  spire, 
every  week,  is  now  under  the  mark,  we  show 
reason  for  tho  assertion  that,  at  no  period  of 
history,  have  so  many  churches  been  built  in  one 
European  country,  within  a year,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  England,  in  1874.  Eestorations  and 
renewals,  which  are  not  included  in  this  goodly 
connt,  are  at  times  even  more  important  than 
are  new  buildings.  Apropos  of  this  subject  of 
rebuilding  we  may  mention  the  nnusnal  case  of 
tho  demolition  of  a church  which  had  been 
entirely  rebuilt  within  less  than  forty  years; 
but  in  which  the  want  of  foresight  had  made  no 
provision  against  the  encroachments  of  damp, 
from  tho  winter  overflow  of  the  river  Wye,  and 
in  which  heavy  projecting  galleries,  instead  of 


adding  to  the  available  area  of  tho  church, 
destroyed  the  utility  of  those  portions  of  the 
nave  which  they  oppressed.  We  refer  to  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Guildford  ; 
where  an  enlarged  and  well-designed  atmeture 
is  now  rising  on  tho  old  site,  including  the 
interesting  mortuary  chapel  of  the  ancient 
family  of  which  Sir  Thomas  More  was  a member. 

Amongst  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture,  so  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  for 
whioh  the  year  will  be  memorable,  the  foremost 
place  must  be  aseigned  to  the  proposals  for  the 
decoration  of  St.  Paul’s.  It  was  with  much 
regret  that  we  found  ourselves  compelled  to 
oppose  the  projects  of  an  able  and  eminent 
architect.  Tho  views  which  we  put  forward 
have,  since,  been  advocated  by  other  pens.  The 
voice  of  tho  public  has  been  so  unmistakably  in 
favour  of  our  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  features 
which  wo  condemned  are  now  no  longer  under 
discussion. 

The  year  1874  has  witnessed  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  two  obaraoteristic  buildings,  the 
demolition  of  whioh  will  yet  further  change  the 
■face  of  London.  Northumberland  House  is  dis- 
mautled,  and  in  course  of  destruction,  and 
Temple  Bar  looks  like  an  invalid  on  his  last  legs. 
On  tho  other  hand,  the  long. crying  scandal  of 
Leicester-square  has  been  removed.  Our  columns 
have  described  tho  garden  whioh  has  replaced 
that  disreputable  wilderness. 

Another  important  architeotnral  feature  of  the 
past  year  has  been  due  to  the  action  of  the 
various  School  Boards  throughout  the  country. 
The  various  systems  practised  in  America, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  have  all  been  studied  by  English  archi- 
tecta,  and  some  notice  of  the  result  was  given  in 
our  number  for  the  SObh  of  May  (p.  451,  ante), 
as  well  as  elsewhere  in  our  volumes.  By  the 
close  of  1873,  as  there  mentioned,  eighty-six  new 
schools  were  cither  completed  or  under  weigh. 
The  number  of  800  children  was  proposed  as  that 
for  which  it  was  usually  most  desirable  to  provide 
in  one  school,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
the  little  creatures  having  to  walk  too  long 
distance  from  their  homes.  Attention  may  bo 
recalled  to  the  fact  that,  in  Sweden,  gardening 
forms  a part  of  tho  educational  system. 

Of  the  public  and  private  buildings  completed 
or  commenced  in  1874,  wo  have,  from  time  to 
time,  given  descriptions,  and,  frequently,  views. 
Among  these  we  recall  our  notices  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Club,  Westminster, — Mr.  John  Whicb- 
oord,  architect ; the  National  Training  School  of 
Mnsio,  Kensington,' — designed  by  Lieut.  Cole  ; 
the  block  of  buildings,  comprising  Hotel  and 
Shops,  adjoining  the  Holborn  Tiaduot, — Mr.  E. 
Evans  Cronk,  architect;  the  New  Billingsgate 
Market,  fronting  the  river  Thames,  now  being 
erected  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones  ; 
specimens  of  street  architecture  at  48,  Cheap- 
side, — Mr.  B.  L.  Uoumieu,  arohitoot ; and  at 
74,  Oornhili — Mr.  Thomas  S.  Smith,  architect ; 
these  are  metropolitan  buildings.  In  the  pro- 
vinces  wo  may  recall  the  restoration  of  the 
chorcb  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  Bristol,  of  which 
wo  gave  a view ; Nutfield  Priory,  built  for  Mr. 
Joshua  Fielden,  M.P., — Mr.  John  Gibson,  archi- 
tect; the  Manchester  Aqnnrium, — Mr.  M.  Seanor, 
architect ; the  Mortuary  Chapel  of  Mr.  Digby, 
of  Sherborne  Castle,  erected  in  the  cemetery  of 
Sherborne,  Dorset,  of  which  wo  figured  tho 
portal,  the  design  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Slater; 
the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  Richmond, — Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  architect ; the  Manchester  Conservative 
Club-house, — Messrs.  Horton  A Bridgford,  archi- 
tects;  tho  Reredos  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  litigation, — 
Sir  6.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  architect;  the  Reredos, 
Worcester  Cathedral,  by  the  same  architect ; and 
the  Memorial  Pulpit,  Peterborough  Cathedral, — 
Professor  Barry,  R.A.,  architect.  Out  of  England 
we  have  had  to  mention  the  new  Clock  Tower  at 
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Delhi, Mr.  E.  J.  ^Martin,  architect  j the  Public 

Works  Offices,  Bombay,— Col.  St.  Clair  Wilkins, 
R.E.,  architect;  as  well  as  the  design  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Tilley,  for  the  New  Conrt  House  and  City 
Hall,  Chicago.  We  hare  also  reproduced  some 
choice  examples  of  foreign  architecture,  such  as 
the  graceful  Tower  of  the  Protestant  Church  at 
Breda,  finished  late  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; the 
church  of  St.  Thegonnec,  Finisterre,  the  most 
perfect  example  of  a Breton  church  ; where  the 
churchyard  includes  also  a “ Calvary,”  trium. 
phal  arch,  ossuaiy,  and  Cemetery  Chapel;  the 
dream-like  pile  of  the  Abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel, 
which  looks  like  a creation  by  Gustave  Dore ; and 
the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tournay,  a noble 
work  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; and  the  rich  and 
varied  details  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  of 
Wetzlar,  in  Germany,  probably  dating  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  now  in  a dangerous  con- 
dition  j while  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings  we  must  not  forget  the  Bells  and 
Carillon-machine  of  Worcester  Cathedral. 

In  regarding  the  efforts  made  to  spread,  in  this 
country,  the  knowledge  of  foreign  art,whetherfine 
or  'n  lus  trial,  we  may  recall  thefact  that  our  predic- 
tions have  been  fulfilled  by  the  announcement  that 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1874  was  the  last  of 
the  proposed  " perpetual  ” series.  Thus  a renewal, 
at  proper  intervals,  of  the  invitation  of  Europe 
to  send  ua  specimens  of  her  workmanship  we 
look  forward  to  with  much  more  satisfaction  now 
that  the  undue  strain  of  constant  effort  is  taken 
off.  Meantime,  various  matters  have  been 
suggested,  for  which  the  unoccupied  galleries  at 
South  Kensington  might  afford  at  least  a tern- 
porary  home.  We  hope  that  in  disoassing  them 
it  will  not  bo  forgotten  that  the  light  obtained 
within  them  is  especially  favourable  to  the  dis- 
play of  sculpture.  No  public  building  exists  in 
the  metropolis  which  is  so  advantageous  for  this 
important  object.  Many  of  our  finest  pieces  of 
sculpture  are  now  presented  to  the  public  under 
circumstances  as  favourable  to  their  effect  as 
are  the  footlights  of  the  stage,  when  glaring 
on  the  features  of  an  actor  who  approaches  too 
closely  to  the  reversed  illumination.  If 
sculptors  of  all  orders,  from  the  artist  in 
marble  to  the  delicate  craftsman  who  produces 
such  exquisite  rilievi  for  the  maeter-pieces  of 
Messrs.  Elkington,  from  the  carver  of  wood  to 
the  moulder  of  vigorous  sketches  in  clay,  could 
only  be  induced  to  come  together,  and  form  a 
sculptors’  institute,  here  would  at  least  be  a 
favourable  spot  for  their  first  exhibitions  of  their 
work. 

Kc-search  into  the  art  of  the  past  has  won  a 
signal  triumph  in  the  discovery  of  the  treasure 
at  Hissarlik.  It  is  possible  that  the  impetus 
thus  given  to  the  labours  of  the  arcbmologiat 
may  prove  even  more  important  than  the 
actual  value  of  this  discovery.  In  more  than 
one  direotion  we  are  turning  back  pages  of 
ancient  history  that  have  long  been  considered 
to  be  altogether  obliterated.  Wo  trust  that  we 
are  only  at  the  commencement  of  a brilliant 
epoch  of ’discovery.  In  Palestine  the  year  has 
not  added  to  our  knowledge  so  much  of  a purely 
architectural  nature  as  did  the  work  of  1873. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  survey  has  been 
pressed  forward  swiftly,  steadily,  and  ex- 
haustively. Every  vestige  of  building  has  been 
noted;  every  building  of  any  importance  has 
been  accurately  surveyed.  The  identification  of 
the  Old  Testament  sites  has  been  pursued  with 
very  ample  success ; and  enough  of  the  work  of 
Lieut.  Conder  has  already  reached  this  country 
to  make  it  plain  that  the  description  given  by 
certain  critics  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  as  a late,  or 
fabricated,  work,  is  about  as  sensible  as  would 
be  the  annunciation  of  an  opinion  that  Domesday 
book  was  got  np  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  identi- 
fication  of  the  walled  and  levelled  areas  at  the 
three  historic  points  on  which  the  Tabernacle 
was  successively  reared,  daring  the  480  years 
that  preceded  the  erection  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon ; and  the  discovery  of  the  walled  block, 
on  the  lofty  summit  of  Kum  Sartabeb,  which 
Lieutenant  Conder  identifies  with  the  site  of  the 
memorial  reared  by  the  two  and  a half  tribes  on 
the  return  to  their  transjordanic  possessions,  in 
the  year  1486  B.C.,  are  striking  instances  of  the 
success  with  which  the  sounding  line  of  patient 
research  can  be  thrown  back  into  the  depths  of 
the  historic  past. 

The  memorable  shock  sustained  by  the  north, 
western  district  of  the  metropolis  from  the  ex- 
plosion  of  a mixed  cargo  of  petroleum  and  gun- 
powder on  the  Regent’s  Canal  has  awakened 
serious  attention  to  the  defective  state  of  the 
law  as  to  the  storage  and  transport  of  large 
quantities  of  explosive  substances  throagh  cities 


and  towns.  The  danger  had,  indeed,  been 
pointed  out  clearly  before  ; but  the  warnings  had 
been  neglected  by  the  public,  and  thereby  the 
Legislature  of 1875  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  led  t® 
see  some  proper  regulations  introduced  on  this 
subject.  lu  its  discussion  it  would  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  observed  effect  of  the  damage 
caused  by  explosions  in  Continental  towns  is  no 
measure  of  the  ruin  that  would  be  wrought  in 
our  own.  In  many,  if  not  .most,  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  eminently  in  all  soch  localities  as 
have  experienced  the  shock  of  earthquake,  the 
strength  of  the  houses  is  far  in  excess  of  that 
commonly  thoaght  3«flicient  by  our  builders. 
Meantime,  application  have  been  made  to  the 
courts  of  law  for  redress,  as  against  the  Canal 
Company, — a fact  that  may  possibly  afford  a 
safeguard  to  the  public  more  speedy,  if  not  more 
effective,  than  that  which  is  demanded  from 
Parliament. 

The  question  of  the  supply  and  storage  of 
water,  and  the  provision  against  drought, — one 
that  has  often  received  earnest  attention  in  our 
pages, — has  been  brought  prominently  forward 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year.  It  is  one  to  which  we  shall  probably 
have  occasion  to  revert  in  the  year  about  to 
open. 

After  a delay  which  the  voluminous  and  com- 
plete character  of  the  information  just  supplied 
to  the  public  goes  far  to  justify,  the  reports  of 
the  Great  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873  have  been 
issued  in  four  bulky  volumes.  We  have  had 
nothing  of  the  like  importance  since  the  reports 
of  the  last  E.xbibition  at  Paris.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe  the  high  testimony  borne  on  all  hands 
to  the  ability  and  eDerg>'  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Owen,  the 
secretary  to  the  Commission.  The  report,  which 
bears  the  signature  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  followed  by  fourteen  other  well-known 
names,  attributes  to  the  " tact  and  indefatigable 
industry”  displayed  by  Mr.  Owen,  “in  no  slight 
measure,  the  successful  issue  of  the  labours  ” of 
the  Commission.  “We  have  reason  to  know,” 
it  concludes,  “ that  the  high  opinion  which  we 
have  formed  of  Mr.  Owen  is  shared  by  all  those 
with  whom  his  official  position  brought  him  in 
contact.” 

Finally,  glancing  at  the  literature  of  architec- 
ture, as  brought  before  the  world  in  the  past 
year,  we  think  that  there  is  reason  for  some 
satisfaction.  The  unmeasured  and  ignorant 
attacks  that  have  been  made,  in  quarters  to 
which  we  have  felt  it  proper  to  direct  attention, 
on  the  state  and  on  the  members  of  the  architec- 
tural  profession,  have  received,  in  many  instances, 
a reply  that  has  not  been  the  less  conclusive  from 
its  tacit  and  unruffled  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  ua  all  remember  the  ancient  wisdom 
that  teaches  ns  that  it  is  lawful, — and  fas  means 
something  more  than  merely  allowable,— to  learn 
from  a foe.  In  that  careful  and  intelligent 
study,  both  of  the  example  and  of  the  principles 
of  the  great  architects  and  artists  of  the  past, 
which  is  yearly  being  rendered  more  facile  for 
those  of  the  present,  lies  a more  rational  and 
hopeful  ground  for  expecting  a steady  and  satis- 
factory  progress  than  in  the  nse  of  rhetorical 
antitheses,  or,  indeed,  of  plain-spoken  abuse,  as 
an  element  of  reform  ; or  in  hysteric  appeals  to 
the  " inspired  workman”  who  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered.  We  have  seen  with  how  sustained  and 
lengthened  a stride  the  building  of  the  year  1874 
has  added  to  the  rational  wealth  and  picturesque 
beauty  of  England. 

We  heartily  wish  onr  readers,  now  more 
numerous  than  at  any  former  time,  a happy  new 
year.  


TEMPLE  BAR  AND  THE  NEW 
LAW  COURTS. 

The  farther  discussion  of  the  ultimate  fate  of 
Temple  Bar,  and  the  prospective  re-arrangement 
of  the  locality,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Conrt  of  Common  Council,  brings  the  question 
forward  in  a form  of  so  much  importance 
that  it  may  be  well  to  consider  it  in  some  of 
its  artistic  and  other  bearings.  The  resolution 
of  the  Council  was  certainly  a wise  one,' — to  do 
nothing  until  all  the  aspects  of  the  matter  could 
be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  different  interests  to 
be  consulted,  the  concurrence  and  combined 
action  of  three  public  bodies,  at  least,  with  that 
of  private  owners,  being  required  upon  a 
definite  and  well-considered  plan  to  carry  out 
satisfactorily  what  may  be  made  a fine  public 
improvement,  not  less  from  a utilitarian  point 
of  view  than  from  an  architectural  one ; pre- 
senting, as  it  does,  an  opportunity  for  obtaining 
. a coup  d^ceil,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  not  be 


lost  or  spoiled,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case 
with  our  public  works. 

The  question  cannot  be  viewed  apart  from  the 
New  Law  Courts,  which,  as  was  pointed  out,  will 
be  set  back  10  ft.  from  the  present  line  of  front- 
age,  and  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
there  will  be  some  widening  of  the  thoroughfare 
on  the  opposite  side  (the  desirability  of  which 
cannot  be  doubted),  and  the  consequent  re-build- 
ing of  the  elevations.  These  considerations 
alone  virtnally  settle  the  question  of  the  Bar  in 
its  present  site  and  form,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
incongruity  of  its  architectural  character  with 
that  of  the  New  Law  Courts,  and  we  can  scarcely 
bring  'ourselves  to  believe  that  the  whimsical 
design  referred  to  at  the  Court, — and  which  was 
previously  before  the  pubHc,~of  hoisting  the 
Bar  over  an  archway  spanning  the  thoroughfare, 
can  have  been  received  with  favour  in  any 
serious  sense.  One  fact  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked,  that  the  Law  Courts  build, 
inga  will  run  eastward  of  the  present  line  of 
Temple  Bar  some  80  ft.,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  such  design  as  the  one  referred  to 
could  be  carried  out  without  interfering  with  the 
Conrts,  not  to  allnde  to  the  wonderful  architec- 
tural combination  which  would  be  created  by 
the  contrast  of  the  Gothic  style  of  the  Courts 
and  the  Classic, — if  such  it  must  be  called,— of 
the  arch  with  the  Bar  at  the  top  ! The  sugges- 
tion in  connexion  with  this  plan  of  making  it  a 
bridge  of  communication  between  the  Courts 
and  the  Temple  for  the  use  of  the  public  and  tbe 
legal  profession  is  not  a new  one,  it  being  com- 
mon to  some  of  tbe  designs  sent  in  at  tbe  Law 
Courts  Competition,  and  which,  if  properly 
carried  out  contains  the  germ  of  what  may 
prove  the  best  thing  to  be  done. 

There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  alternative  to 
removing  the  Bar  from  the  widened  thorough, 
fare  and  leaving  the  latter  entirely  open  (which 
would  be  preferable  to  any  attempt  at  retaining 
the  present  structure  in  any  shape,  form,  or  com- 
bination),  or  such  an  arrangement  in  connexion 
with  the  New  Law  Courts  as  would  be  at  once 
an  improved  substitute  for  the  Bar  should  the 
City  authorities  ultimately  determine  to  preserve 
their  boundary, — provide  for  all  the  facilities  of 
a bridge  of  communication  in  the  beat  form,  and 
be  in  itself  an  architectural  combination  of  a fine 
character.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Street’s  amended 
designs  we  were  unable  to  offer  them  that  un- 
qualified approval  which  we  could  have  desired, 
and  that  we  then  gave  our  reasons  for  thinking 
that  they  fell  short  of  the  dignity  and  importance 
which  the  character  of  the  buildings  demanded, — 
tbe  Strand  front  especially, — as  wanting  cohesion 
in  the  general  design,  as  well  as  here  and  there 
having  features  largely  open  to  emendation,  and 
this  objection  we  must  reiterate.  We  were, 
however,  and  are  sincerely  anxious  for  the 
artistic  success  of  the  buildings,  and  if,  as  has 
been  predicted,  the  Law  Courts  are  likely  to  be 
the  last  public  buildings  erected  for  some  time 
to  come  of  much  importance  in  the  Gothic 
style,— the  tide  having  turned  again  in  favour  of 
some  forms  of  Classic, — it  is  the  more  incumbent 
that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  for  rendering 
them  as  satisfactory  as  the  national  pride  can 
desire.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  think  the 
question  of  Temple  Bar  affords  a favourable 
oportunity  for  the  reconsideration  of  some  points 
in  connexion  with  the  Now  Law  Courts,  as  to 
which  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  architect  is 
suffering  from’ the  hampering  effect  of  a false 
economy,  at  the  dictate  of  authority,  and  has 
been  compelled  to  sacrifice  features  of  impor- 
tance. And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss,  generally, 
to  say  that  if  the  official  history  of  our  public 
buildings  could  be  written,  it  would  be  found 
that  when  the  outcry  has  been  loudest  against 
an  architect,  it  may,  as  a rule,  be  taken  for 
granted  that  it  is  more  bis  misfortune  than  his 
fault,  and  that  he  is  pretty  well  the  helpless 
victim  of  official  inflnences  and  interferences, 
which  not  only  dishearten  the  architect,  but 
too  often  burke  the  fairest  features  of  bis  work. 
There  is  hardly  a public  building  which  would 
not  afford  some  instance  of  this,  and  notably 
those  of  most  modem  erection.  In  regard  to  the 
Law  Courts,  the  relinquishment  of  everything 
in  the  shape  of  a commanding  tower,— one  such 
having  been  proposed  for  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  buildings, — was  a misfortune  architec- 
turally, and  not  less  so,  and  with  far  less  reason, 
was  the  giving  up  of  the  fieche  or  stone 
lantern  to  the  central  hall,  such  a feature 
being  in  every  sense  wanted,  both  externally 
and  internally  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  be  so  perceived  that  the  decision  to  expunge 
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it  may  be  rerersed  by  Parliament.  There  is, 
•however,  a tower  left  to  the  architect,  and  it  is 
this  which  forms  the  point  of  connexion  with  the 
Temple  Bar  question.  In  the  discnssions  as  to 
the  Bar,  and  the  comments  of  the  press,  it  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  that  this  tower  will  ex- 
tend within  the  City  boundary  east  of  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  present  Temple  Bar,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible  bo  in  a line  with  it.  What,  then,  we 
would  suggest  is  that  the  architect,  on  the 
basis  of  a well-matured  plan  between  the  autho- 
rities and  the  parties  interested  in  the  widening 
•of  the  thoroughfare  and  the  rebuilding  of  oppo- 
site or  contiguous  elevations — should  be  allowed 
to  re-design  his  tower  as  a more  commanding 
and  important  feature  for  obtaining  greater  co- 
hesion for  his  building  as  a whole,  and  thus, 
with  the  fiiche  to  the  central  hall  above  alluded 
to,  redeeming  it  from  the  scattered  aspect  which 
such  an  assemblage  of  buildings  must  present 
without  dominating  portions  of  an  imposing  cha- 
racter. In  connexion  with  this  tower,  and,  it 
might  well  be,  as  issuing  from  it  the  proposed 
substitute  for  the  existing  Temple  Bar  could  be 
arranged  in  tbe  shape  of  a handsome  Gothic 
bridge  spanning  the  Strand  and  carrying  over  it 
a gallery  communication,  or  contiuuouB  corridor, 
it  being  essential  that  it  should  be  a covered  way, 
not  open  to  tbe  weather,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
plan  above  alluded  to.  Such  a communication  has 
all  along  been  regarded  as  likely  to  prove  a great 
boon  to  the  legal  profession,  and  frequenters  of 
tbe  Courts,  and  it  could  certainly  be  made  both 
internally  and  externally  a striking  architectural 
feature  in  combination  with  congruous  elevations 
and  surroundings,  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
attended  to.  We  cannot  but  think  that  much 
would  be  gained  to  tbe  architecture  of  tbe  Courts 
if  these  suggestions  are  adopted,  although  some 
alteration  in  the  centre  of  the  fa9ade  would  still 
require  making,  and  the  question  of  Temple  Bar 
would  thus  be  met  in  a manner  both  utilitarian 
and  artistic  in  a considerable  degree ; besides 
giving  both  to  tbe  City  proper,  and  London 
generally,  an  architectural  combination  of  which 
it  does  not  now  possess  an  instance.  Either 
some  such  plan  as  this  must  be  adopted  in  a 
style  accordant  with  that  of  the  Law  Courts,  if 
any  substitute  for  Temple  Bar  is  to  be  provided, 
or  the  idea  should  bo  wholly  abandoned,  and  the 
thoroughfare  left  entirely  open ; for  it  is  mon- 
strous to  suppose  that  any  such  incongruity  as 
tbe  thrusting  up  of  Temple  Bar  in  the  way  sug- 
gested, or  any  similar  antagonism  of  style  and 
plan,  could  possibly  be  perpetrated,  accustomed, 
as  we  so  ruefully  are,  to  every  kiud  of  fiasco  in 
connexion  with  our  public  works. 


ON  “THE  HOPE  OF  ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE.” 

UOYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS.* * * § * 

The  Quarterly  Review  has  informed  the  world 
that,  in  old  churches  and  cathedrals,  the  design 
was  obviously  done  by  the  workman ; in  fact, 
that  there  is  no  record  of  design  at  all.f  This 
is  a strange  error.  Under  the  word  “Drawing,” 
in  the  “ Dictionary  of  the  Architectural  Publica- 
tion Society,”  is  a list  of  the  earlier  designs  and 
drawings  scattered  about  Europe.  On  the  19th 
•of  November,  1860,  Mr.  Burges  read  a Paper  J 
upon  tbe  subject  to  the  members  of  this  Insti- 
tute. In  it  be  said,  “ that  nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  the  architectural  drawings  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  lapides  Ca^itolini, 
containing  a plan  of  Rome,  are  simply  inscribed 
in  marble,  and  formed  anciently  part  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus  ; 
and  the  light  and  beautiful  architecture  painted 
on  the  walls  of  Pompeii  was  never  resolved  into 
materials.  Our  series  of  drawings,  then,  opens 
with  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall,  now  preserved  in 
the  libraiy  of  that  establishment.  The  plan, 
which  is  drawn|in  thin  red  lines  upon  a large  sheet 
of  parchment, — with  inscriptions  all  over  it,  show- 
ing the  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  building, 
— was  sent  (as  one  of  tbe  said  inscriptions  in- 
forms ue)  for  the  use  of  tbe  Abbot  Go8pertus,§ 
by  some  anonymous  friend,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Eginhard,  the  son-in-law  of  Charle- 
magne, and  who  held  the  office  of  prefect  of  the 
rojal  buildings.  The  plan  presents  us  with  a 


* By  Mr.  William  H.  White,  Fellow.  Bead  at  the 
Ordinary  General  Moetint',  held  on  Monday,  the  14th 
instant.  See  p.  1044,  ante. 

t “ State  of  English  Architcctnre,”  p.  805. 

t Transactions:  Itoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
1860-61. 

§ This  abbot  began  to  rebuild  the  church  and  monastery 
in  6Z9. 


very  complete  monastery,  with  its  great  church 
and  acoompanjing  buildings.  The  red  line 
not  only  seems  to  mark  tbe  external  and 
party  walls,  but  also  to  indicate  the  furniture, — 
such  as  benches,  tables,  stoves,  &c.,  requisite  to 
each  building.  Certain  figured  admeasurements 
enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  sizes  of  the 
various  parts.  A view  of  the  church  and  monas- 
tery of  Canterbury,  contained  in  the  illuminated 
Psalter  of  Eadwin,  is  preserved  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge.  It  is  curious  as  showing  the 
complete  development  of  the  practice  of  drawing 
elevations  upon  plans,  as  at  St.  Gall.  In  all  pro- 
bability Boch  documents  would  not  be  very  com. 
mon  5 and,  when  the  work  was  done,  tho  erasing 
knife  would  be  brought  into  use,  and  the  parch- 
ment,  which  was  very  valuable  in  those  days, 
would  receive  a new  employment.  That  this  was 
the  case,  we  know,  from  the  discovery,  made  by 
MM.Varin  andDidron,  inl838,  of  a design  for  the 
west  end  of  a cathedral,  besides  several  details, 
which  they  found  under  the  writing  of  a manu- 
script containing  a list  of  the  deceased  members 
of  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Rheims.”  The  last 
entry  was  dated  1270.  The  drawings,  says  Mr. 
Burges,  had  been  first  washed  out,  then  scraped 
over,  the  lines  obliterated  with  a kuife,  and, 
finally,  the  parchment  was  cut  into  leaves. 

Most  arcbaBologists  have  examined  the  cele- 
brated  sketches  of  Wilars  de  Honeoort,  an  archi- 
tect of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  facsimile  * of 
whose  sketchbook  was  published  in  Paris  nnder 
the  superintendence  of  MM.  Lassus  and  Qui- 
cherat;  and  a translation  of  it,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Willis,  was  published  in  London  in  the 
year  1859.  Mr.  Barges  remarks  a peculiarity  of 
Wilars,  which  was,  “ that  when  be  copied  any 
exeented  work,  he  copied  it  not  as  ho  saw  it,  but 
with  variations  of  his  own,  and  as  he  would 
execute  it  himself.”  In  his  remarkable  sketch- 
book,  Wilars  de  Honecort  wrote  under  a par- 
ticular drawing,  " This  shows  the  elevations  of 
the  chapels  of  the  church  of  Rbeims  5 like  them 
will  be  those  of  Cambrai,  if  they  be  built.”  Now 
the  sanctuary  of  Cambrai,  the  construction  of 
which  was  directed  by  Wilars  de  Honeoort,  was 
destroyed  at  the  great  revolution  j but  in  1824 
the  architect  of  the  city,  M.  Ainiu  Boileni,  was 
enabled  to  make  a complete  plan  of  tbe  founda- 
tions, and  this  plan  coincides  exactly  with  that 
given  in  the  MS.  of  Wilars  de  Honecort.  Against 
another  sketch  is  written,  “ This  is  one  of  the 
windows  of  Rheims;  when  I drew  this  I was 
under  orders  to  go  to  the  land  of  Hungary.” 
Wilars  de  Honecort  was  the  contemporary  of 
Peter  de  Corbie,  another  master  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  directed  the  construction  of  several 
churches  in  Picardy.  They  composed  together 
a church  upon  an  original  plan,  which  is  described 
by  Wilars  in  tbe  sketchbook  as  “a  church  with 
a doable  circumscribing  aisle,  which  Wilars  de 
Honecort  and  Peter  da  Corbie  contrived  to- 
gather.”  During  the  middle  ages,  in  parts  of 
Western  Europe,  a building  called  de  VcBuvre  was 
attached  to  large  religions  edifices,  which  was 
used  by  the  architect  and  tbe  master-workmen  ; 
but  tbe  title  of  architect  was  not  given  to  an 
artist  engaged  in  the  direction  of  building  works 
until  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  called  the 
maUre-de-VcsvAireti  or  master-of.the  work — a 
much  more  positive  appellation  than  that  of 
architect,  which  means  only  arch-workman  ; for 
by  ceuvre  was  meant  everything  movable  and  im- 
movable  in  a building,  from  the  foundations  to 
the  tapestry  and  furniture.  The  ceuvre  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Strasbourg,  has  preserved  the  Mediicval 
custom ; and,  there,  may  still  be  seen  a part  of 
the  designs  npon  parchment,  which  served  for 
the  execution  of  the  portal,  tower,  spire,  north 
porch,  throne,  and  organ  case.  Among  the  draw, 
iugs  are  some  which  date  from  the  last  years  of 
the  thirteenth  century  ; some  are  only  designs 
which  have  not  been  executed others  are  details 
prepared  to  be  worked  out  full  size  upon  tbe 
ground  or  against  a wall,  exactly  as  is  now  done 
by  the  master-workmen  in  France.  There  are 
plans  of  different  floors  of  the  tower  and  spire 
which  date  from  tbe  fourteenth  century ; and  M. 
Yiollet-le.Duc  adds  that  these  are  drawn  with  a 
knowledge  of  line,  a precision  and  judgment  of 
projection,  which  give  a high  idea  of  the  science 
of  him  who  drew  them. 


* lu  the  loatitute  Library,  where  it  may  not  be  ino;>- 
portune  to  adJ,  almost  every  important  work  upon  Archi- 
tecture published  in  Europe  is  carefully  stored;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  any  amateur  with  a note 
from  a member  can  make  use  of  it. 

t Article  “ Arobiteote,”  M.  ViolIet-le-Duc’a  Dic- 
tionary, page  113.  In  the  French  portion  of  Hamilton 
and  Legroa'  Dictionary,  the  churchwarden's  pew  is  called 
csHcre,  a parish  vestry-board  is  also  called  c9«i'r«,  but  the 
> more  modern  designation  of  the  latter  \%/abriq}ie. 


There  is  a carious  document  extant  of  the 
fourteenth  century  which  affords  precise  informa- 
tion concerning  an  architect’s  functions,  and  in 
which  there  is  mention  of  two  Frenchmen  being 
employed  to  direct  the  construotion  of  Gerona 
Cathedral  in  the  north  of  Spain ; this  is  a 
translation  :* — 

“The  Cathedral  Chapter  of  Gerona  in  1312 
decided  to  replace  the  old  Romanesque  church, 
by  a new  one,  larger  and  worthier.  The  works 
were  not  immediately  begun,  and  two  admini- 
strators  of  the  work,  Raymond  de  Viloric  and 
Arnauld  deMontredon,  were  appointed.  In  1316 
the  works  were  in  full  activity,  and  tbe  name  of 
an  architect,  Master  Henri  de  Naibonne,  is  in- 
scribed npon  the  capitular  register.  He  died, 
and  bis  place  was  taken  by  one  of  his  country- 
men, named  Jacques  de  Favariis,  who  engaged 
to  come  to  Gerona  from  Narbonno  six  times  a 
year,  and  the  Chapter  guaranteed  him  a salary 
of  260  Bueldos  a quarter.” 

This  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  in  the 
fourteenth  century  of  “ a class  of  men  who  were 
not  workmen,  but  really  and  only  superin- 
tendents of  buildings,”  baa  been  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Street  in  his  valuable  book  on  “ Gothic 
Architecture  in  Spain.f  The  QuarferZy  Reviewer 
has  quoted  both  Mr.  Street’s  words  and  part 
of  the  extract  from  the  Gerona  Register, 
but,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  he  attaches 
little  importance  to  either.  Mr.  Street  also 
refers  to  one  Matthens,  master-of-tbe-work  at 
Santiago  Cathedral,  from  1168  to  1188,  who, 
by  a warrant  issued  by  King  Ferdinand  II. 
in  .1168,  was  granted  an  annual  pension  for 
the  rest  of  his  life ; and  this,  as  Mr.  Street 
remarks,  proves  “ somewhat  as  to  the  degree  of 
importance”  he  attained  in  being  thus  recog- 
nised by  tbe  king.  The  title  of  “Fabricator” 
in  Spanish  inscriptions  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  given  to  the  architect,  who  is  usually 
described  as  “ magister  operia.”  At  Rheima 
there  is  an  inscription  referring  to  the  cathedral, 
and  also  to  a neighbouring  church,  which  runs, — 
“ Ci  git  Robert  de  Coucy,  maiatre  de  Notre 
Dame,  et  de  Saint  Nicaise,  qui  trepassa  I’an 
1311.”  In  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  in  Italy,  there 
is  an  inscription, — “Diotisalvi  magister  hnjua 
operis.”  But  in  England,  according  to  Mr.  Wyatt 
PapworthjJ  the  term  maater-of-the-work  appears 
to  have  been  seldom  employed;  and  when  used, 
it  referred  rather  to  the  officer  called  in  Spain 
and  the  South  of  France,  “operarins,”  than  to 
the  architect.  And  here  I would  say  a word 
about  the  title,  “operarius.”  In  the  extract 
from  the  register  of  Gerona,  which  I have  just 
quoted,  the  two  administrators  of  the  work  are 
called  " operarii  ” ; and  twenty  years  afterwards, 
in  1340,  the  Chapter  of  Gerona  appointed  two  of 
their  own  body, — one  an  archdeacon  and  tbe 
pother  a canon, — to  be  the  “operarii”  of  the 
works.  In  the  celebrated  Mnseum  of  Toulonse 
there  are  preserved  several  stones  bearing  in- 
scriptions,— one  recording  the  name  of  tbe  Canon 
Arnaud  Rufns,  who  bore  the  title  of  “ operarius  ” 
of  tbe  Chapter,  and  who  died  in  1251 ; and 
another  of  Bernard  de  Succo,  priest,  canon,  and 
“operarius”  of  tbe  Chapter  of  St.  Semin,  who 
died  in  1201.  There  is  also  in  the  same  mnseum, 
No.  681,  a bas-relief  in  white  marble,  consisting 
of  six  figures  and  the  following  inscription  : — 
“Anno  Domini  MCCLXXXII,  XVI  kalendas 
augusti  illuBtrissimo  Philippo  rege  Francorum 
reverendissimoet  valentissimoBertrandoepiscopo 
tolosano  obiit  magister  Aymericus  canonicus, 
cancellarius  et  operarius  ecclesie  Tolosane  cujus 
anlma  requiescat  in  pace.  Amen.”  There  is 
also  a seal  (No.  1,034).  It  is  of  copper,  and 
bears  a head  of  the  Virgin  ; Sfc.  Peter  standing 
and  bolding  a key  : before  him  is  a monk  on  his 
knees,  bis  hands  clasped,  and  bis  head  crowned 
with  a star  of  eight  rays.  The  insoription 
is, — “ + S ROBTI  OPERARII  ET  MOACHI  ECXIEN  ” 
(Seel  de  Robert,  ouwier  et  moine  d'Eysses). 
Now  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  complains  that 
Mr.  Street  gets  confused  with  his  nomen- 
clature; so  I think  it  may  fairly  be  inquired 
of  the  former  as  to  the  meaning  he  attaches 
to  the  Latin  word  operarius.  Literally  it 
means  a workman,  a slave  bred  to  hard  work. 
Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  archdeacons  and  canons 
contributed  manual  labour,  as  well  as  clerkly 


• Extracted  from  the  reffiater  entitled,  “Curia  del 
vicariato  de  Gerona,  liber  iiotularum,  ab  anno  1320  ad 
1322,”  folio  48.  (Archives,  Gerosa  Cathedral.) 

t “ Golhio  Architecture,"  eh.  xii.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A. 
Murray,  1865. 

X See  a paper  “On  the  Superintendents  of  English 
Buildings  in  the  Middle  Ages.”  By  Mr.  W.  Fapworth, 
' Institute  TisnBaeiions,  1939—60. 
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administration  to  the  work  ? Yet  npon  the  sig- 
nification of  terms,  npon  mere  words,  which 
probably  had  a different  meaning  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  tho  Reviewer  has  built  np  an  entire 
theory,  and  supported  it  with  pages  of  assertion. 
If  tho  records  of  the  Medimval  artists  disclose 
principally  tho  names  of  master.workmen,  it 
simply  proves  that  such,  men  existed ; if  titose  of 
the  architects  have  not  been  preserved,  neither 
have  those  of  the  poets  to  whom  the  thirteenth 
oen''-ary  owes  tho  “ Niebelungen  Lied,”  the 
“ Histoire  de  Cbai’lemagae  et  Roland,”  and  a 
host  of  French  romances  composed  at  the  be. 
ginning  of  that  centnry.  Six  hnadred  years 
hence  Indian  arcliaocdogists,  exploring  the  ruins 
of  the  English  city  of  Bombay,  will  possibly  find 
the  names  of  engineer  colonels  out  upon  odd 
stones  ; and,  comparing  them  with  similar 
entries  in  ancient  documents,  they  may  ascribe 
to  them  the  anlhorship  of  more  than  one  build- 
ing,— the  original  designs  for  which  were  made 
by,Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  and  other 
qualified  members  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

M.  VioUet-le.Duc  says  that  the  documents 
which  throw  any  light  upon  tho  exact  duties  of 
au  architect  are  not  anterior  to  the  fourteenth 
century  j and  at  that  time  he  was  “un  houime 
de  I’art  que  I’ou  iudeuinise  de  son  travail  per- 
sonnel.” People  who  wished  to  build  provided 
materials  and  hired  workmen.  Neither  estimate 
or  valuation  of  the  work,  nor  tho  administration 
of  the  funds,  appears  to  have  concerned  the  archi- 
tect. But  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  architect  bad  lost  the  elevated  position  he 
held  during  the  previous  200  years.  In  tiie 
fifteenth  century  each  corporate  body  worked  in  ' 
its  own  way,  apart  from  any  general  direction. 
The  decline  of  Gothic  art  had  begun ; although 
the  hands  of  the  artists  had  nob  lost  their 
cunning,  the  intellect  which  had  formerly 
direo^’.ed  them  was  gone.  When  the  Chapter 
of  Rheims*  repaired  the  cathedral  after  the 
disastrous  fire  which  destroyed  the  upper  por. 
tion  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  a procis- 
verbal  (dated  14.92)  was  drawn  up,  iu  the  pre- 
sence of  notaries,  of  the  repairs  necessary  to  be 
done  j and  in  this  agreements  seem  to  have  been 
made  with  four  master -oai-penbers,  five  master- 
masons,  two  maater-alaters,  one  smith,  two 
master-founders,  two  joinofs,  and  two  master- 
organists,  all' living  at  Rheims.  The  advice  of 
the  different  trades  was  taken  separately,  and 
the  central  authority  appears  to  have  been 
vested  in  certain  canons,  one  of  whom  is  called 
master-administrator  5 and  others  are  designated 
as  having  charge  of  the  repairs.  No  architect  is 
mentioned;  and  M.  VioUeb-le-Duo  says  of  what 
■was  then  done, — “ The  monstrous  results  of  that 
disorder  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  The 
beautiful  harmony  of  that  admirable  church  was 
destroyed,  and  its  existence  endangered.”  Thus 
when  I’hilibej’t  Delorme  appeared  upon  the  scene 
it  was  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  express 
his  contempt  for  the  confusion,  want  of  harmony, 
and  defects  of  proportion  which  characterised 
the  Gothic  buildings  of  his  early  days. 

Thus,  it  has  been  seen,  that  before  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  masters-of-the-work 
were,  so  to  speak,  ecclesiastics  5 those  who  dotted 
Western  Europe  with  buildings  issued  from  Ciuny 
and  the  houses  dependent  upon  it;  and  that  the 
fame  of  Ciuny  spread  to  the  very  heart  of  Italy. 
After  the  twelfth  century  tho  masters-of-the- 
work  were  laymen;  and  some  were  sent  from 
France  to  Kungary  and  Spain.  “I  have  been 
in  many  lands,”  wrote  Wiiars  de  Honecort,  “as 
this  hook  shows.”  In  another  case  positive 
evidence  has  been  produced  of  an  administrative 
council ; and  of  an  architect  from  Narbonne,  in 
Franco,  employed  at  Gerona,  iu  Spain,  not  to 
follow  the  doily  execution  of  the  work,  or  to 
overlook  the  workmen,  but  only  to  direct  the 
design,  details,  &c.  IIow,  then,  did  all  these  men 
make  themselves  understood  in  the  different 
countries  in  which  they  worked  ? It  is  difficult 
for  an  architect  to  explain  hia  ideas  to  a subordi- 
nate,  even  in  his  native  tongue  ; it  is  still  more 
difficult  in  a foreign  one.  Was  there  really  a 
common  language,  and  was  it  Latin  ? Not  im- 
probably the  masters-of-the-work  wrote  and 
conversed  in  Latin,  but  to  the  ordinary  workmen 
of  Franco  and  England,  Spain  and  Hungary, 
there  is  only  one  language  which  they  could  have 
used,  and  that  is  the  universal  language  of  the 
pencil  and  the  brush. 

If  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  sometimes  right 
fa  his  premisses  he  is  generally  wrong  in  their 

• ‘‘Histoire  de  Notre  Dame  de  Reims,”  Cb.  Cerf.  t.  I 
p.  40o,  Dubois,  Reims,  1861. 


application.  It  is  inoontestablo,  as  ho  says, 
that  ” for  three  centuries  there  had  beeu 
a gradnal  moderate  improvement  in  the 
architecture  of  Greek  temples;  but  under  the 
influence  of  Phidias  this  at  once  rose  to  per- 
fection ;”  * but  this  result  was  attained  from 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  three  centuries  cf 
experience,  not  because  Phidias  used  the  chisel, 
aud  Ictinus  or  Callicrates  loft  no  record  of  their 
drawings.  It  is  incontestable  that  ” owing  to 
the  groat  supply  of  illustrated  works,  the  means 
of  knowledge  far  surpass  the  power  of  analysis 
in  either  the  professional  or  the  public  mind.” 
But  who  has  made  the  books  that  are  worth  any- 
thing  to  architects  ? Is  it  not  the  architects 
themselves  ? It  is  incontestable  that  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne  is  inferior  to  those  of  Rouen  , 
Rheims,  or  Paris,  but  the  finding  of  an  ancient 
vellum  drawing  of  it  does  nob  account  for  its 
demerits ; it  simply  proves  that  while  some  of 
the  noblest  Mediaeval  buildings  were  still  new, 
it  was  the  custom  to  make  drawings  of  them,  and, 
by  implication,  for  them.  The  art  of  drawing  is 
older  than  the  art  of  writing.  Man  conversed 
by  signs  until  he  learnt  to  express  himself  in 
woifis.  The  tombs  of  Egypt  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  which  are  drawn,  nob  written. 
The  forms  portrayed  in  Greek  ornament  prove 
that  the  architect  then  used  the  brush  much  in 
the  same  way  as  his  modern  representative  uses 
the  pencil.  Painting  upon  glass  is  mentioned  by 
historians  from  tho  third  century  of  our  era. 
Manuscripts  were  illuminated  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.  Because  there  is  no  original  plan 
or  diagram  extant  of  tlie  Parthenon,  therefore 
that  building  was  made  with  hands  and  not 
heads ! Surely  such  a supposition  would  bo 
marvellous  in  its  absurdity  had  not  the  Psalmist, 
while  singing  the  praises  of  the  great  Architect 
of  the  universe,  lamented — The  fool  has  said  in 
his  heart,  there  is  no  God. 

As  I told  the  members  of  the  Institute 
on  a reoent  occasion,  and  no  contradiction 
has  yet  been  offered  to  my  statement,  tbe  build- 
ing disasters  in  Bengal  proceed  from  the  absence 
of  any  central  authority  responsible  for  the  de- 
sign of  a building,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
lucidand  scientific  drawings.  In  my  journey  across 
a part  of  India,  I noticed  not  an  absence  of  archi- 
tectural features,  bub  an  unskilful  combination 
of  materials,  unscientific  planning,  and  a misap- 
plication of  the  prinQiples  of  construction.  Build- 
ing disasters  are  not  frequent  iu  Madras  and 
Bombay,  because  the  principal  works  in  those 
presidencies  are  carefully  studied  by  architects, 
some  of  whom  are  Fellows  of  this  Institute.  No 
comparison  is  possible  between  the  city  of  Bom- 
bay, with  its  continuous  line  of  splendid  build- 
ings, and  Calcutta,  which  still  boasts  of  the 
tottering  “ palaces  of  Cbowringbee.” 

Tho  Reviewer  is  eloquent  upon  “the  propen- 
sity to  scrape  and  daub,”  which,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  has  “spread  like  a disease  among 
tho  clergy.”  He  says  that,  instead  of  appealing 
to  arohiteots,  “they  should  have  sought  the 
village  mason,  carpenter,  and  smith.”t  As  if 
there  were  any  village  in  England  thirty  years 
ago  that  did  not  contain  traces  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  clergyman,  mason,  carpenter,  and 
smith  ! It  may  be  useful  at  the  present  time  to 
speculate  upon  the  direct  patronage  of  workmen 
by  the  committee  now  sitting  for  the  completion  of 
St.Taul’s.  Imagineasub-committeeof  “operarii” 
to  be  formed  of  two  docile  members  and  two  irre- 
conoilables  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  the 
foreman  at  the  New  Wellington  Monument  the 
probable  intentions  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Imagine  the  probable  state  of  that  workman’s 
mind  when  he  learnt,  that  if  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  died  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
ever  visited  Italy,  ho  would  Lave  adopted  the 
style  of  the  best  Italian  artists  of  the  sixteenth ! 
The  success  of  direct  patronage  iu  such  a case  is 
doubtful,  because  in  the  presnoe  of  a divided 
committee  tho  province  of  an  architect  is  that  of 
a mediator.  He  must  possess  tact  as  well  as 
education;  he  must  be  patient,  “ne’er  answer 
till  a member  cools”  j silent,  and  submit  to  mis- 
representation in  pamphlet  and  review.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, a master. workman  would  acquit 
himself  better  than  Mr.  Burges.  And  I take 
leave  to  correct  a false  impression  of  this  archi- 
tect, which  the  public  may  have  /ormed  from 
reading  the  Quarterly  Beview  and  other  minor 
publications.  Mr.  Barges  is  not  a “sketching 
draughtsman,”  — not  clever,  in  a professional 
point  of  view,  with  his  “pencil aud  bow-pen. 

* ‘‘  Hope  of  Eagliah  Arcbitecture,”  p.  3oD. 

+ “Stale  of  English  Architeetuie,”  page  312, 
f “ Completion  of  St.  Paul’s,”  page  369. 


His  innumerable  drawings,  made  during  long 
tours  in  different  and  remote  parts  of  Europe, 
are  not  pictorial  effects ; but  rough  diagrams, 
drawn  with  pencil-stumps,  to  scale  with  afoot- 
rule,  on  tbe  tops  of  ladders  and  in  dark  corners 
of  vaulting  and  roof.  They  resemble  rather  the 
sketches  of  a Mediaeval  architect  than  those  of  a 
pupil  of  a school  of  art.  True,  like  Wiiars  de 
Honeoourt,  he  has  a vile  habit  of  drawing  the 
human  figure,  and  this  mast  be  left  to  the 
generous  forbearance  of  reviewers. 

A practical  illustration  of  the  direct  patronage 
of  workmen  by  the  public  can  be  seen  in  the 
new  building  now  used  for  the  2’imcs  news* 
paper  in  Queen  Viotoria.8treet.  It  is  the  boast 
of  those  concerned  in  its  erection  that  no  edu- 
cated architect  has  meddled  with  the  design ; 
and,  I confess,  the  body  of  the  work  is  unobjec- 
tionable,— successful,  even, — but  like  a writer 
who,  ignorant  of  Latin  or  French,  sometimes 
interlards  his  oompositiou  with  an  irrelevant 
quotation  from  Horace,  or  a mis-spelt  couplet 
from  Molifere,  the  amateur  who  eschews  archi- 
tects has  adorned  his  building  with  an  archi- 
tectural feature.  Those  who  have  visited  Athens 
know  that,  though  the  examples  extant  of  Greek 
art  are  small,  the  Parthenon  is  almost  colossal. 
The  span  of  the  pediment  is  a little  more  than 
100  ft.;  and  its  tympanum  was  filled,  but  not 
crowded,  with  sculpture,  consisting  of  twenty 
human  figures,  8 ft.  in  height,  with  an  enormous 
eagle,  horses,  and  chariots,  with  many  symbolic 
and  other  attributes.  That  portion  of  the  new 
Times  crfBoe  crowned  by  a pediment  is  more  than 
50  ft.  in  width,  and  consequently  the  span  of  its 
pediment  is  about  half  the  span  of  that  of  the 
Parthenon,  The  pitch  or  inclination  of  tho 
former  is  more  than  double  that  of  tbe  Par- 
thenon, yet  the  surface  of  the  tympanum  in 
Queen  Victoria-street  is  completely  covered  with 
one  clock,  one  scythe,  a branch  of  palm-leaves,  a 
branch  of  oak-leaves,  and  the  representation  of 
a parchment  roll,  upon  which  are  the  words, — 
“ Time  past,”  “ The  Times,”  “ Future.”  But, 
it  may  be  urged,  tho  printiog-offioes  are  colossal, 
and  tbe  roof  over  them  is  consequently  of  enor- 
mous span  ; therefore  the  pediment,  or  vertical 
end  of  it,  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  section 
of  the  roof.  Now  in  this  ease  the  real  roof  is 
hidden  from  the  street  by  a small  parapet,  and 
the  entire  pediment  rises  above  it, — a mere 
perpendicular  continuation  of  tho  front  wall, — 
a backless  structure,  scenic  in  theory ; prac- 
tically a sham.  I admit  that  there  are  many 
members  of  the  profession,  supposed  by  the 
public  to  be  qualified  architects,  who  have  per- 
petrated  solecisms  as  monstrous  as  this  one, 
which  represents  the  combined  efforts  of  an 
erudite  amateur  and  a master  - workman. 
Unfortunately,  many  well-meaning  people, 
besides  Quarterly  Reviewers,  believe  that  the 
simple  workman  is,  perforce,  a simple-minded 
man, — that,  untainted  by  the  oonventionaiities 
of  life,  he  is  naturally  unaffected.  But  re- 
finement of  body  and  mind,  even  when  in- 
herited, requires  culture.  People  who  lecture  to 
the  working  classes  should  remember  to  tell 
their  “ simple  ” audience  how  the  history  of  tbe 
world  and  of  human  nature  records  that  perfect 
simplicity  is  the  product  only  of  the  highest 
cultivation. 

That  the  profession  is  of  “ the  nature  of  an 
imposture,”  and  that  English  architecture  is 
“ an  artistic  inferno  and  a national  disgrace,”*  is 
at  least  amenable  to  argument.  Some  of  those 
guilds  or  corporations  which,  in  Prance,  were 
founded  atj  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  still 
exist  in  the  City  of  London.  There  is  still  a 
Company  of  Barbers,  one  of  Spectacle-makers, 
another  of  Tallow-chandlers,  but  tho  names  of 
few  living  operatives  are  inscribed  upon  their 
books.  The  masons  are  still  free  and  accepted, 
yet  few  working  masons  could  gain  admission 
into  a modern  lodge.  Bat  the  guild  of  British 
Architects,  though  of  modern  origin,  follows  the 
custom  of  an  earlier  age.  The  founder  of  tho 
Institute  was  a practising  architect,  and  he  is 
honoured  by  the  older  and  kindred  societies  of 
Europe.  The  president  is  a genuine  master-of- 
the-work ; one  of  the  secretaries  is  the  hereditary 
possessor  of  a name  associated  with  those  of  tho 
men  who  have  most  contributed  to  the  popular 
appreciation  of  Greek  architecture ; the  other  is 
an  author  of  standard  books  upon  art.  The 
Fellows,  with  a few  exceptions,  are  practising 
architects;  and  the  cause  of  the  comparative 
poverty  of  this  corporation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
notie  but  honourable  men  &nAbon&fide  members 
of  the  profession  are  permitted  to  swell  its  ranks. 

• “State  of  English  Arelutecture,'*  page  304. 
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Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  the 
public,  having  had  its  attention  directed  towards 
some  o£  the  abuses  of  architectural  practice,  has 
sometimes  visited  upon  the  mass  the  errors  of  a 
few.  The  robust  manners  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  aud 
the  muscular  opposition  to  professional  interven. 
tion  which  distinguished  her  Majesty’s  Office  of 
Public  Works  during-his  career,  were  caughtup  by 
individuals,  who  have  been  ably  represented  by  a 
(Quarterly  Reviewer.  But  since  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury there  never  has  been  a time  when  the  English 
people  more  surely  promised  to  imbibe  the  spirit 
of  art  than  at  present.  The  fact  is  palpable  in 
the  satirical  attacks,  made  by  amateur  critics, 
from  prime  ministers  downwards,  upon  the 
whole  army  of  artists  j in  the  affectation  of 
arohmological  excursions  ; in  collections  of  bric-i- 
brac ; and  in  the  polito  smnll.talk  of  drawing- 
rooms. Art,  new  to  England,  is  now  passing 
through  the  ordeal  to  which  English  science  was 
subjected  more  than  200  years  ago.  The  Royal 
Society  was  founded  in  1G60,  and  then,  to  quote 
Macaulay  again,  “ it  was  almost  necessary  to  the 
character  of  a fine  gentleman  to  have  something 

to  say  about  air-pumps  and  telescopes 

and  even  ladies  broke  into  cries  of  delight  at 
finding  that  a magnet  really  attracted  a needle, 
and  that  a microscope  made  a fly  really  look  as 
largo  as  a sparrow.”  The  trntli  is,  Art  is  suffering 
from  a suporabundance  of  vigour.  DameAtchi- 
tecture  is  “in  a plethora  absolutely  dying  from 
too  muchhealth”  ; and  this  in  spite  of  more  than 
one  fauic pas.  But  the  mistakes  of  the  present 
must  surely  instil  caution  into  the  artists  of  the 
next  generation.  If,  however,  tbo  principles  of 
construction  are  not  now  uniformly  respected, 
it  is  because  they  are  not  understood  by  the 
people}  if  the  philosophy  of  architecture  is  only 
studied  by  a minority  of  the  profession  it  is 
because  it  is  ignored  by  the  upper  clasaos.  Yet 
the  rnling  principle  of  every  useful  art  was 
proaohed  twenty-four  centuries  ago.  “ What,” 
said  Aristippus}  “oan  a dung.baaket  be  beau- 
tiful?” “Of  course  it  can,”  said  Socrates, 

“ and  a golden  shield  can  be  very  ugly  if  the  one 
be  well  fitted  to  its  proper  use  and  the  other 
not.”*  lu  the  universal  acceptation  of  the 
inseparable  nature  of  beauty  and  utility  has 
ever  been,  and  must  ever  be,  the  true  hope  of 
all  architecture. 


ON  THE  ORNAMENTATION 
OF  THE  EOMANESQUE,  TRANSITIONAL,  AND 
LANCET  FERIOD8  IN  THE  NORTHOF  FRANCE, 

As  sxsmpUfed  in  ihe  Chnrchssvisitsd  in  (he 
Frsneh  JUxenrsion, 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  on  the  18th  inst.,  was  ap- 
propriated  to  the  reading  of  a paper  by  Mi. 
Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  whopersonally  conducted 
theannnal  excursion  ofthemembersoftheAssocia- 
tion  last  August.  In  order  to  afford  space  for  the 
large  number  of  illnstrative  diagrams  specially 
prepared  from  the  sketches  made  by  the  members 

(of  the  excursion,  the  lecture  took  place  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  King-street,  St.  James’s,  instead  of  at 
Conduit-street.  The  meeting  was  very  largely 
attended,  the  room  being  filled  to  overflowing. 

Mr.  Sharpe  said  that  with  respect  to  the 
•drawings  on  the  walls,  they  had  been  enlarged 
from  the  work  done  by  the  members  during  the 
excursion  at  his  suggestion  • and  if  it  was  agree- 
able to  the  Association,  he  wonld  make  the  visit 
■of  a more  permanent  character  by  publishing  the 
lecture  as  a work.  As  to  the  drawings,  which 
-adorned  the  walls,  they  were  well  adapted  to  bo 
photo-lithographed,  this  art  beingof  great  import- 
ance  to  the  architect.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
drawings  were  capable  of  being  at  once  trans- 
mitted  to  stone,  aud  ho  only  waited  for  the 
sanction  of  those  gentlemen  who  put  their  pens 

Sto  paper,  to  have  them  photo-lithographed,  he 
being  happy  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the ; 
process.  By  this  means  be  trusted  that  he  would 
produce  a work,  which  would  make  this  visit  a 
more  lasting  record  than  the  lecture  in  itself 
wonld'be.  Mr-  Sharpe  then  went  on  to  say  that 
on  Monday,  the  I7th  of  August  last,  a party  of 
upwards  of  sixty  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  ma- 
jority were  members  of  the  Association,  left  a 
central  rendezvous  in  the  city  of  Paris,  to  set 
out,  under  his  guidance,  on  a pilgrimago-to  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  of  the  North  of  France. 
The  experiment  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a 
somewhat  venturesome  one,  and  it  was  not 
without  certain  misgivings  that  he  undertook  the 
pilotage  of  so  large  a party  of  heretical 


* Xanopbon,  by  Sir  A,  Grant,  psga  113,  Blackwood  A 
Sens,  1871, 


foreigners  through  a country  in  which,  looking  at 
the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in  France,  any 
slight  act  or  speech  of  inadvertent  licence  might 
arouse  the  susceptibilities,  either  of  the  natives, 
or  of  the  clergy,  or  of  the  police,  and  create 
for  them  difficulties,  which  might  bring  their 
excursion  to  a speedy  close.  It  was  on  this 
account  that,  as  a preliminary  measure  of  neces- 
sary prudence,  he  applied  to  the  French  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  to  whom  he  explained  the  nature 
of  their  intentions,  and  the  objects  of  their 
journey,  requesting  his  formal  autboriBation  of 
the  passage  of  the  party  through  the  depart- 
ments indicated.  He  nob  only  very  graciously 
accorded  this  authority,  but  he  gave  instructions 
to  the  Prefects,  Sub-Prefects,  Police,  and  the 
Government  architects,  to  hold  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Association  during  the  period  of 
their  stay  in  the  several  towns  they  proposed  to 
visit,  and  to  afford  them  all  possible  facilities. 
He  also  wrote  to  the  three  archbishops,  the  ten 
bishops,  and  the  provincial  clergy  of  the  churches 
contained  in  the  programme,  for  their  permission 
bo  visit  the  churches,  and  to  hold  meetings,  and 
to  deliver  discourses  iu  them,  at  convenient 
hours.  To  all  these  applications  he  received,  in 
every  case,  favourable  answers,  many  of  which 
were  remarkable  for  the  goodwill  and  courtesy 
they  displayed.  They  had,  however,  nob  ouly 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  mishap,  hut 
also  to  provide  for  the  actual  human  necessities 
of  the  party,  in  respect  to  board  and  lodging 
during  their  sojourn  inParis,  and  theirperegfina- 
tions  through  the  provinces,  and  also  for  their 
transport  from  church  to  church,  where  the 
railways  were  not  available.  This  having  been 
duly  arranged  for,  ho  could  say  that  on  the 
whole  ho  might  safely  declare  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  slight  difficulties  and  draw- 
backs that  were  encountered,  the  entire  excur- 
sion was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  whole  party  ; 
and  whatever  might  have  been  the  lessons  in 
architecture  that  they  brought  back  with  them 
from  Franco,  there  was  one  that  affected  the 
every. day  relations  of  social  life,  which  the 
characteristically  national  politeness  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
could  not  fail  to  impress  npon  those  who  took 
part  in  occasional  opportunities  of  Continental 
travel,  such  as  these  excursions  presented.  His 
lecture  that  night  wcmld  be  divided  into  two 
portions.  In  the  first  part  he  would,  by  the  help 
of  the  diagram  of  the  country  they  visited, 
follow  their  line  of  travel,  and,  in  a brief  and 
summary  manner,  describe  to  tliem  the  chief 
cbaracteristica  of  the  churches  that  they  visited, 
indicating  the  different  periods  of  architecture  to 
which  their  chief  woi'ks  respectively  belonged. 
He  would  then  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  art  of  carving  in  stone,  during  the 
three  earliest  periods  of  Mediroval  architecture, 
as  presented  to  them  in  the  works  of  the  cathe- 
drals and  churches  of  the  North  of  France, 
during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries } and  wonld  conclude  by  offering  a 
few  general  considerntions  which  these  typical 
examples  of  French  work  suggested  to  thorn, 
when  they  came  to  compare  thorn  with  the  con- 
temporaneous works  of  their  own  country.  In 
speaking  of  the  three  several  stories  into  which 
the  main  wall  of  a church  was  usually  divided 
vertically,  he  would  call  them  (1)  the  ground- 
story  } (2)  the  blind  story } and  (3)  the  clear- 
story. The  first  and  last  of  these  terms 
explained  themselves } the  middle  one  was  that 
story  which  either  screened  off,  or  opened  into 
the  space  that  intervened  between  tho  vaulting 
of  the  side  aisle  and  the  wooden  roof  above  it, 
and  which  was  usually  nulighted  and  dark.  Bat 
in  many  of  these  French  churches  there  were  four 
steties,  the  additional  stoiw  being  a gallery 
over  the  ground-story,  frequently  almost  as  lofty 
as  the  ground-story  itself,  and  lighted  by  an 
upper  range  of  windows  in  the  raised  aislo-wall. 
Where  this  exceptional  feature  occurred,  he  pro. 
posed  to  retain  for  this  lighted  gallery  the 
familiar  term  of  triforium.  The  term  “ arcade  ” 
he  confined  to  wall  arcades  in  the  side  aisles  and 
elsewhere.  Then,  in  referring  to  longitndinal 
divisions  of  the  main  walls  of  a building,  he 
would,  instead  of  using  the  word  arcade  or  bay, 
which  had  a double  signification,  speak  of  them 
as  compartments.  They  found  iu  France  no 
architecture  corresponding  with  the  earliest 
English  work, — the  Saxon;  bub  there  was  work 
which,  although  of  an  earlier  type  than  the 
earliest  Norman  work,  could  bo  looked  upon  as 
nothing  else  than  Romanesque.  Under  that 
general  term,  therefore,  of  Romanesque,  he  com- 
prehended  all  the  Medimval  work  that  existed 
in  the  district,  down  to  the  first  appearance  of 


the  Pointed  arch,  which  had  certainly  made  its 
appearance  in  France,  pretty  generally  in  arches 
of  construction  by  the  year  1130,  and,  in  oxcep- 
tional  cases,  still  earlier.  They  next  came  to 
that  great  and  grand  Transitional  period,  the 
tomb,  as  he  had  ventured  to  call  it  elsewhere,  of 
the  Romanesque,  and  tho  cradle  of  Gothic 
art.  Of  the  prolific  results  of  the  inex. 
hanstiblo  fertility  of  invention,  and  rapidity  of 
production  displayed  by  the  builders  of  this 
remarkable  period,  the^  had  no  greater  proofs 
than  those  which  were  preserved  to  them  in  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  of  the  North  of  France. 
The  character  of  those  works  had  a very  strong 
family  resemblance  to  typical  works  of  the  same 
period  in  other  parts  of  Europe } and,  together 
with  a grace  and  beauty  of  its  own,  possessed  in 
common  with  the  former  that  breadth  of  design 
and  boldness  of  construction  wliich  characterised 
tho  works  of  their  period  all  over  Christendom. 
He  was  disposed,  then,  to  put  down  the  duration 
of  the  true  Transitional  period  in  the  North  of 
France,  as  from  1130  to  1190.  They  now  arrived 
at  a point  of  time  in  the  history  of  European  art 
which  was  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to 
the  architectural  student.  Daring  tho  last  ten 
years  of  tho  twelfth  century,  and  tho  following 
first  ten  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a style 
of  building  developed  itself  in  England  which 
produced  remarkable  results  during  the  next 
thirty  years  of  its  existence  in  this  country. 
This  style  of  building  was  characterised  chiefly 
by  its  elegant  and  luxuriant  relieved  foliage  of 
conventional  type,  by  a multiplicity  of  minute 
and  deeply-grooved  mouldings,  by  its  high  clus- 
bored  shafts,  aud  by  its  tall,  narrow,  pointed 
windows.  Some  persons  persisted  in  calling  this 
stylo  of  building  Early  English,  although  it  had 
been  placed  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  not  the 
earliest  characteristic  English  stylo,  whilst  others 
continued  to  call  it  First  Pointed,  although  ho  had 
conclusively  proved  that  it  was  not  the  First 
Pointed  style  practised  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  Pointed  arch  was,  in  fact,  used  in  a sys- 
tematic manner  in  English  buildings  for  nearly 
half  a century  before  the  year  1190.  He  had 
preferred  to  designate  this  period,  during  which 
this  stylo  prevailed,  by  a term  derived  from  its 
most  characteristic  and  uniformly  prevalent 
feature,  namely,  the  tall  narrow  Lancet  windows 
he  had  already  referred  to,  and  to  call  it  the 
Lancet  period.  By  whatever  terra,  however, 
they  might  choose  to  designate  this  period,  no 
one,  he  thought,  would  offer  any  objection  to  the 
limits  that  he  had  assigned  to  it— namely,  from 
A.D.  1190  to  1215  ; or  would  hesitate  to  declare  it, 
with  him,  tobelong  to  that  great  phase  of  European 
art  which  they  called  by  common  consent,  Gothic  } 
and  to  be,  as  he  held  it  was,  tho  first  completely 
developed  style  of  that  phase  of  Medimval  arL 
For,  nowhere  in  Eorope,  with  a single  excep- 
tion,  did  they  find  those  two  chief  principles, — 
lightness  and  elegance, — which  characterised 
Gothic  work,  so  strongly  pronounced,  and  so  far 
advanced,  as  they  were  during  the  prevalence  of 
tho  Lancet  period  in  England.  Iu  Normandy, 
it  was  true, — and  that  was  tho  exception  to 
which  ho  referred, — they  found  works  which  ap. 
peared  to  rival  inihese  two  respects  the  works  of 
their  own  country}  bnt  these  works  were  excep- 
tional ; they  were  not  typical  works  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  found,  and  were,  in 
all  probability,  the  production  of  men  impressed 
with  the  influences  they  had  seen  at  work  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tho  Channel.  If  this  he  true,  it 
was  remarkable  that,  whereas  in  tho  eleventh 
century  they  received  their  architecture  from 
Normandy,  their  builders  should,  within  a cen- 
tury and  a half,  not  only  have  completely  eman. 
cipated  themselves  from  the  influences  of  foreign 
art,  but  have  struck  out  for  themselves.  With 
the  exception,  then,  of  certain  works  in  Nor- 
mandy, he  assorted  that  nowhere  did  they  find, 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  and  during  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  any  trace  of  that 
rapid  progress  in  tho  direction  which  all  Euro- 
pean art  subsequently  took,  as  they  did  in 
England,  The  works  of  this  period  in  the  North 
of  Franco  differed  so  materially  from  that  of  the 
same  date  in  England,  and  departed  in  all  its 
leading  features  so  little  from  the  forms  of  the 
preceding  Transitional  period,  that  it  appeared 
difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  give  it  a distinct  classi- 
fication,  or  to  fix  npon  features  which  might 
enable  them  to  characterise  it.  There  was 
one  feature,  however,  which  it  possessed 
in  common  with  then*  own  contempora- 
neous  work,  which  appeared  to  bo  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  it  was  the  plain  Lancet 
window,  without  tracery,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  employed  throughoat  the  whole  of 
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this  short  period ; it  was  broader  and  shorter 
than  their  own,  and  it  had  been,  in  nnmeroas 
cases,  removed  and  replaced  with  large  traoeried 
windows.  Until,  then,  some  one  supplied  them 
with  a better  term,  he  would  designate  this 
period  by  the  same  term  that  he  had  adopted  for 
their  own  contemporaneous  period,  and  call  it, 
for  the  present  at  all  events,  the  Lancet  period  of 
French  art.  Bat  although  the  French  did  not 
arrive  as  soon  as  they  did  at  the  true  principles  of 
Gothic  art,  it  was  astonishing,  when  once  appre- 
hended by  them,  how  rapidly  they  gained  upon  the 
English,  and  how  soon  they  passed  the  English 
in  the  race.  Whilst  English  architects  were  still 
travelling  on  a line  of  their  own,  and  lingering 
amongst  the  delights  of  the  so-called  Early 
English  or  Lancet  work  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
Rievaulx  Abbey,  and  Ely  Presbytery  (the  last  of 
which  was  designed  so  late  as  1235),  their  Conti- 
nental  neighbours  were  engaged  in  developing 
a new  style  which  soon  overran  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  which  created  prodigies  of  art  in 
Europe,  and  in  which  Gothic  architecture  at- 
tained its  climax.  Many  years  before  the  Geo- 
ruetrical  traoeried  windows  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  Lincoln  Minster,  and  Tintern  Abbey  had 
seen  the  light,  the  designs  of  Amiens  Cathedral 
and  St.  Denis  had  been  prepared,  and  he  thought 
he  would  not  be  wrong  in  fixing  the  year  1230 
as  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  Geometrical 
period  in  France.  He  had  no  intention,  how- 
ever, of  entering  that  vast  region  of  Continental 
art  which  opened  to  them  when  they  advanced 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century^, 
but  would  take  the  year  he  had  just  indicated 
as  the  limit  of  their  inquiries  that  night,  as  it 
was,  with  a few  exceptions,  that  of  the  illustra- 
tions  which  were  upon  the  walls. 

With  regard  to  the  excursion,  the  first  day 
was  devoted  to  the  churches  of  Paris, — St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres,  the  chapel  of  the  Hdtel  Dien, 
Notre  Dame,  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  the  church 
of  Montmartre.  The  nave  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres  was  Romanesque,  and  chiefly  interesting 
for  the  capitals  of  its  piers,  which  were  what  the 
French  called  histories ; that  was,  they  carried 
carved  work  of  figures  of  men  and  beasts, 
which  was  of  that  barbarous  and  primitive  kind, 
that  distinguished  not  only  the  earliest  Roman- 
esque  work,  but  was  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  Medimval  sculpture,  until  they  arrived  at 
an  advanced  point  in  the  Transitional  period. 
Whatever  interest,  however,  this  carved  work 
might  have  derived  from  its  early  and  quaint 
character,  was  sadly  disturbed  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  treated  in  modern  times  ; for 
the  church  having  been  recently  “ decorated,’' 
the  whole  of  their  ignorantly-designed  and 
clumsily-carved  figures  have  been  covered,  or 
*'  picked  out,”  as  the  modern  decorators’  phrase 
goes,  with  gilding,  the  rest  of  the  capital 
being  painted  light  vermilion.  He  left  them 
to  imagine  the  grotesqueness  resulting  from  this 
kind  of  treatment,  and  the  effect  prodnoed  on 
the  mind  of  the  startled  excursionist,  when  he 
was  told  that  these  gilt  gingerbread  figures  were 
the  work  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  whole 
church  had  been  similarly  decorated  j but  in  the 
Transitional  choir  it  failed  to  diminish  the  inte- 
rest that  the  student  must  take  in  the  grand 
columnar  piers  of  the  apse,  with  their  richly, 
carved  capitals  covered  with  the  characteristic 
foliage  of  the  period.  The  Chapel  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  formerly,  he  believed,  called  St.  Julien  des 
Pauvres,  was  a little  gem  of  the  Transitional 
period,  with  its  parallel  triapsal  east  end,  and 
characteristic  ornamentation.  It  was  a charch 
that  was  difficult  to  find,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  enter,  for  it  was  never  opened,  except  for  the 
burial  of  paupers  who  died  in  the  H6tel  Dieu. 
As  to  Notre  Dame,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do 
more  in  this  hasty  review,  than  to  notice  one  or 
two  points  of  interest  in  its  history.  The  first 
building,  of  which  there  was  anything  left,  be- 
longed to  the  Transitional  period,  and  was  a 
grand  design,  which  gave  in  fact  its  grandiose 
character  to  the  entire  structure,  as  they  say  it 
at  present,  although  its  external  appearance  had 
been  so  entirely  changed  by  the  rearrangement 
of  the  whole  of  its  windows,  by  the  addition  of 
flying  buttresses,  with  their  pinnacles,  and  by 
the  insertion  of  side  chapels  between  the  but- 
tresses, not  only  along  the  side  aisles,  bat  round 
the  choir  and  apse,  as  to  give  it,  to  those  who 
first  approached  it,  the  appearance  of  a building 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  When,  however,  they 
entered  the  bailding  and  reached  the  crossing, 
they  perceived  at  once,  in  the  single  compart- 
ment in  each  of  its  four  sides,  which  adjoined 
the  crossing,  the  true  key  to  the  whole  design, 
©ach  of  those  compartments,  north,  south,  east, 


and  west  of  the  crossing,  retaining  the  original 
blind  story  and  clearstory,  and  having  been 
during  all  these  alterations  undisturbed,  as  being 
essential  to  the  stability  of  the  crossing,  and  the 
lantern  that  surmounted  it.  This  grand  old 
bailding,  commenced  towards  the  close  of  the 
Transitional  period,  the  eastern  end  of  it  having 
been  consecrated  A.D.  1081,  exhibited  in  its  orna. 
mentation,  particnlarly  in  that  of  its  pier  capitals, 
that  gradual  advance  of  taste  as  they  proceeded 
from  east  to  west  which  was  apparent  in  almost 
all  works  of  great  magnitude,  especially  in 
Franco,  and  revealed  to  them  the  fact  that 
Notre  Dame  commenced  in  the  Transitional 
period,  and  gradually  carried  on  from  east  to 
west,  was  notbronght  up  to  its  west  end  before  the 
end  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  that  its  two  western  towers  belonged  exclu. 
sively  to  that  period,  which  he  called  the  French 
Lancet  period.  In  an  able  article  that  appeared 
lately  in  the  Times,  the  restoration  of  the  whole 
of  Notre  Dame  had  been  attributed  to  M.  VioUet- 
le-Dac.  This  was  a mistake,  as  that  gentleman 
was  only  entrusted  with  the  completion  of  the 
work  after  the  death  of  M.  Lassus,  by  whom  the 
greater  part  of  these  works  of  restoration  was 
designed  and  carried  into  execution.  La  Sainte 
Chapelle,  independently  of  the  fact  that  its  archi- 
tecture  lay  beyond  the  limit  that  he  had  pre- 
scribed to  himself  that  eveniog,  was  too  well 
known,  and  bad  been  too  often  described  to 
require  any  remarks  from  him.  But  he  was 
disposed  to  suggest  the  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions  to  those  who  might  happen  to 
have  seen  it  before  it  was  restored,  and  since  it 
received  on  its  walls  and  on  its  windows  the 
amount  of  beaatiful  coloored  decoration  that  it 
at  present  carried,  had  the  value  of  the  architec- 
tural effect  of  the  bailding  by  its  treatment  in 
this  respect  been  diminished  or  not  ? Did  the 
coloured  surface  of  the  whole  work  too  exclu- 
sively attract  and  fix  their  chief  attention  ? 
Were  they  able,  as  well  now  as  formerly,  to 
recognise  and  appreciate  the  true  form  of  the 
moulded  and  carved  work  of  the  bailding,  and 
its  natural  effects  of  light  and  shade  ? * 


A NEW  HALL  FOR  THE  CURRIERS’ 
COMPANY. 

I.v  the  Builder  of  July  19,  1873,  we  gave  a 
descriptive  notice  of  a new  hall  then  in  course 
of  erection  in  London  Wall,  for  the  Curriers’ 
Company,  and  more  recently  we  gave  an  illus- 
tration of  the  new  building  as  completed.  This 
structure,  which  involved  a heavy  outlay,  and 
the  " hall  ” of  which  is  elaborately  finished,  has 
recently  been  sold  by  the  company  to  Messrs. 
Rylands  & Co.,  the  extensive  manufacturers,  of 
Manchester  and  London,  together  with  the  whole 
of  the  company’s  adjoining  property,  with  the 
exception  of  the  site  npon  which  another  new 
hall  is  about  to  be  erected.  The  existing  new 
hall  which  has  only  so  recently  been  completed, 
is  to  be  demolished,  and  the  entire  site  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Rylands  & Co.,  will  shortly  be  occu- 
pied by  large  warehouses. 

The  hall,  which  has  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
J.  & J.  Belcher,  and  who  wore  also  the  architects 
of  the  structure  about  to  be  removed,  is  now  in 
course  of  erection,  and  the  memorial-stone  was 
laid  with  ceremony  by  the  Master  of  the  Com- 
pany last  week.  The  principal  /afaeZe  of  the 
new  hall  fronts  London  Wall.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  is  the  Gothic,  and  the  ele- 
vation will  be  entirely  in  Bath  stone.  The  width 
of  the  frontage  is  30  ft.,  and  it  will  be  a prominent 
feature  in  London  Wall,  being  unusually  lofty, 
terminating  with  an  ornamental  tower  at 
the  west  angle,  and  a turret,  of  similar  cha- 
racter, at  the  east  angle.  The  west  portion  of  the 
elevation  projects  considerably  beyond  the  other 
part  of  the  frontage,  and  the  principal  entrance 
is  on  the  ground-floor  of  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing, consisting  of  a recessed  Gothic  archway, 
the  extreme  width  of  which  is  nearly  12  ft.  This 
is  surmounted  in  the  centre  by  an  ornamental 
finial,  with  the  shield  of  the  company  on  either 
side,  and  two  turrets  on  the  extreme  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  archway.  A special  feature  in 
the  Gothic  windows  of  the  several  stories, 
which  are  four  in  number,  in  addition  to 
dormers,  consists  in  the  upper  portions  being 
filled  in  with  stained  glass,  containing,  amongst 
other  devices,  the  arms  and  shields  of  several 
former  masters,  wardens,  and  benefactors  of  the 
company.  The  second  story  of  the  west  side  of 
the  elevation  contains  a large  projecting  window, 
in  three  divisions,  about  12  ft.  in  width,  and 
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10  ft.  high,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  is  a bal- 
cony, faced  with  six  shields.  The  arms  and 
shields  of  the  company  are  also  introduced,, 
carved  between  the  windows  in  each  story. 

The  several  apartments  in  the  interior  of  the 
bailding  are  all  commodious.  The  ground  floor 
will  be  exolusively  devoted  to  the  business 
department  of  the  company,  and  will  consist 
of  the  offices  and  apartments  of  the  secretary 
and  officers,  together  with  commitbee-rooms  and 
waiting-rooms.  The  first  floor,  which  is  ap. 
proached  by  a staircase,  in  carved  oak,  closely 
resembling  the  decoration  and  finish  of  the  stair- 
case of  the  existing  hall,  leads  to  the  reception- 
room  and  grand  hall.  The  hall  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  building  about  to  be  removed, 
being  48  fc.  in  length,  and  24  ft.  in  width, 
whereas  the  before-named  apartment  is  only 
33  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  hall  will  be  fitted  through- 
out in  carved  oak,  with  a panelling  of  that 
material  carried  round  the  apartment.  The  hall 
will  contain  five  large  mnllion  windows,  with 
ornamental  heads,  and  in  each  window  there  will 
be  seats  or  lounges.  A mezzanine  floor  imme- 
diately above  contains  dressing-rooms,  lavatories, 
and  other  conveniences,  and  a private  staircase 
leads  to  a musicians’  gallery  at  one  end  of  the 
hall.  The  keeper’s  residence  will  be  in  one  of 
the  upper  floors.  It  is  arranged  that  the  present 
hall  shall  nob  he  disturbed  until  the  new  hall  in 
course  of  erection  is  completed  and  ready  for 
occupation. 

The  contractors  for  the  building  are  Messrs. 
Braid  & Jopling,  of  Westminster. 


THE  NEW  HARBOUR  AT  DOVER. 

The  Govomment  have  announced  a Bill  to 
come  before  Parliament  next  Session  for  powers 
to  carry  on  extensive  works  at  Dover  Harbour. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  proposed  to  construct 
a “pier  and  breakwater,  commencing  at  the 
seaward  end  of  and  by  a junction  with  the 
Government  pier,  and  extending  eastwards  for  a 
distance  of  550  ft.,  or  thereabouts,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  bed  of  the  sea.”  The  great 
work,  however,  will  consist  of  “ a pier  or  break- 
water commencing  at  a point  on  tbo  sea-shore, 
450  ft.,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  eastward  of  the- 
landward  end  of  the  castle  jetty,  and  extending 
southward  for  a distance  of  1,900  ft.,  or  there- 
abouts, and  terminating  in  the  bed  of  the  sea ; a 
pier  or  breakwater  commencing  at  a point  in  the- 
bed  of  the  sea,  800  ft.,  or  thereabouts,  south- 
wards  from  the  termination  of  the  last-mentioned 
pier  or  breakwater,  and  extending  thence  in  a 
southerly  direction,  1,200  ft.,  or  thereabouts,  and 
terminating  in  the  bed  of  the  sea.”  It  is  further 
contemplated  to  construct  “ a pier  or  jetty  com- 
mencing at  the  top  of  the  pitched  slope  between 
the  Government  Pier  and  the  South  Pier  of  the 
harbour,  and  extending  seaward  in  a south- 
easterly direction  for  a distance  of  1,200  ft.,  or 
thereabouts,  and  terminating  in  the  bed  of  the 
sea.”  This  last  work  is  probably  meant  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  steamers  conveying  pas- 
sengers and  mails  between  Dover  and  Calais  and 
Ostend.  The  new  works  are  so  designed  that 
they  utilise  the  Admiralty  Pier  as  a necessary 
portion  of  them.  The  total  cost  of  the  three 
contracts  into  which  the  undertaking  was  divided 
was  up  to  March  3l8t  last,  679,3681.,  which  is 
exclusive  of  the  fort  for  the  War  Department, 
which  is  being  constructed  at  the  end  of  the 
granite  isthmus,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  21,6821. 
The  length  of  the  pier  is  2,100  ft.,  or  700  yards, 
and  it  has  been  built  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Edward  Druce,  the  resident  engineer.  The 
Oiisting  harbour  contains  about  twenty-five  acres, 
divided  thus  : — Twelve  in  the  outer  harbour,  six 
in  the  Granville  Dock,  and  seven  in  the  Pent. 
The  pi'oposed  new  harbour  will  be  about  300 
acres. 


Presentation  to  the  Master  of  the  War- 
rington School  of  Art. — On  the  17th,  a 
number  of  the  pupils,  past  and  present,  of  the 
above  School  of  Art,  met  at  the  Museum  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Thomp. 
son,  the  master,  a testimonial  of  their  esteem 
and  regard.  The  presentation  consisted  of  a 
valuable  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  and  bore 
the  following  inscription  : — “ Presented  to 
J.  Christmas  Thompson,  Warrington  School  of 
Art,  by  some  of  his  pupils  (past  and  present)  as 
a mark  of  their  regard. — Christmas,  1874.”  The 
pattern  engraved  upon  the  service  was  designed' 
by  Mr.  William  Fell,  formerly  a pupil  of  the 
School  of  Art,  Mr.  Thompson  has  been  master 
for  nineteen  years. 
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THE  ALEXANDRA  DOCK  WORKS  AND 
BUILDINGS  AT  NEWPORT. 

Duking  the  last  three  or  fonr  years  new  dock- 
works  of  great  magnitude  have  been  in  progress 
at  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  additional  shipping  accommodation 
to  the  South  Wales  coal  and  mineral  district, 
as  well  as  for  giving  increased  facilities  to  the 
general  trade  of  the  port  of  Newport.  The 
works  include  a spacious  new  dock  2,500  ft. 
in  length,  and  500  ft.  in  width,  containing  a 
water  area  of  29  acres  in  extent,  which  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  average  size  of  the 
docks  at  any  port  in  the  country.  This  new 
dock  is  now  almost  completed,  audit  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  opened  for  shipping  purposes 
very  early  in  the  coming  year.  It  has  an 
average  depth  of  30  ft.,  and  has  an  entrance- 
lock  350  ft.  in  length,  approached  from  the  river 
Usk  by  a large  entrance-basin.  There  is  an 
unusually  large  area  of  land  in  connexion  with  the 
dock  to  the  extentofl70  acres,  whichis  intended 
to  be  devoted  to  quay  and  railway  space,  and  for 
the  building  of  warehouses,  and  other  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  large  portions  of 
the  ground  are  immediately  intended  to  be  so 
appropriated.  The  extensive  range  of  quays 
are  tp  be  thoroughly  lighted  with  gas,  and 
provided  with  an  ample  supply  of  water  for 
the  shipping.  It  is  confidently  expected  from 
the  great  size  of  the  dock,  the  facilities  in 
connexion  with  railway  purposes,  and  the  un- 
usually large  space  of  ground  around  its  margin 
for  commercial  purposes,  that  it  will  give  a 
great  impetus  to  the  shipping  and  maritime  in- 
terests  of  Newport  and  this  part  of  South 
Wales.  The  dock  is  already  connected  with  the 
Great  Western  and  Monmouthshire  systems  of 
railway  by  branch  railways  the  property  of  the 
dock  company,  and  in  connexion  with  this 
branch  there  are  extensive  sidings  and  coal- 
hoists  of  the  most  approved  construction  for  the 
rapid  shipment  of  coal  and  other  minerals  with 
cranes  for  the  timber  trade  and  genera!  traffic. 
These  are  all  worked  by  hydraulic  machinery, 
constructed  by  Sir  William  Armstrong  & Co., 
of  Newcastle.  Ship-building  and  repairing  is 
also  about  to  be  largely  introduced  as  an 
additional  feature  in  the  business  of  the 
port ; and  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  this 
object  a large  graving  dock,  450  ft.  in  length, 
is  in  course  of  construction. 


THE  ENGEAVING  ISSUED  BY  THE  ART- 
UNION  OF  LONDON. 

Co-OPERATiON  is  a matter  on  which  a good 
deal  of  controversy  has  lately  taken  place,  even 
to  the  extent  of  occasioning  a deputation  to  a 
Minister  of  State;  but  we  question  if  any  ex- 
ample of  what  tho  power  of  co-operation  can 
effect  could  be  cited  more  striking  than  the  fact 
that  every  member  of  the  Art-Union,  this  year, 
will  obtain  for  his  guinea  (virtually,  considering 
the  amount  repaid  in  the  form  of  prizes,  &c.,  for 
about  eight  shillings)  an  impression  of  the  fine 
plate  engraved  by  Mr.  Lamb  Stocks,  from  the 
noble  wall-painting,  in  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster, of  the  meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher,  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Certainly  no  publisher,  in  the  days 
when  engravings  in  pure  line  were  published, 
conld  have  sold  such  a print  as  this  at  less  than 
three  guineas. 

We  cannot  refrain  here  from  utteringa  lament 
for  the  almost  entire  abandonment  of  the  art  of 
producing  works  in  line  in  favonr  of  the  more 
rapid  and  cheap  method  of  chalk,  or  stipple,  or 
mixed  engraving,  now  adopted  in  this  country. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  place  an  impression  pro- 
duced in  this  stylo  by  the  side  of  an  engraving 
in  pure  line  to  appreciate  the  vast  superiority  of 
the  latter  in  force,  in  brilliancy,  and  atmospheric 
effect.  The  cause  of  difference  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  this  method  a clear,  deep  line 
is  cut  in  the  plate,  which  defines  tho  boun- 
dary  of  black  and  white,  besides  taking  up  and 
transferring  to  the  paper  a much  greater 
quantity  of  ink;  and  not  only  is  the  amount  of 
ink  much  greater,  but,  as  may  be  seen  by  looking 
at  a sheet  of  paper  passed  through  the  press  on 
a line-plate,  without  any  ink,  tho  paper  itself  is, 
by  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, actually  covered  with  a pattern  in, 
relief,  of  every  mark  of  the  graver,  so  that  the' 
ink  is,  as  it  were,  lifted  on  a ridge  of  paper  at 
every  line.  The  impressions  are,  until  the  ink 
becomes  dry  and  hard  (which  does  not  occur  for 
some  months),  exceedingly  tender  and  liable  to 


damage,  and  a very  alight  touch,  such  as  draw- 
ing the  comer  of  a sheet  of  tissue-paper  over 
the  surface,  is  enough  to  produce  a black  Hue. 
We  would  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  a 
practical  hint  as  to  the  remedy  to  be  adopted  on 
the  occurrence  of  such  an  accident.  The  damage 
would  appear  to  be  irreparable ; but,  take  a clean 
handkerchief,  make  it  up  lightly  into  a ball,  and 
gently  beat  the  mark  on  the  paper  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lines  of  the  graver,  not  across  them, 
and  it  is  easily  removed. 

The  great  wall-painting  which  is  the  original 
of  this  fine  plate  cost  Mr.  Maclise  five  years  of 
incessant  labour  in  its  production ; and  Mr.  Stocks 
was  locoupied  for  another  five  years  in  en- 
graving it. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  painting,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  details  in  order  to  point  out 
the  great  interest  which  the  momentous  battle 
commemorated  must  possess  for  every  English- 
man, The  lamented  PrinceConsorttookalively 
interest  in  the  work,  frequently  visiting  the 
Royal  gallery,  and  conferring  with  Mr.  Maclise 
while  it  was  in  progress.  So  great  was  Mr. 
Maclise’s  care  that  sbonld  characterise 

every  detail  of  the  picture,  that  he  formed,  at  the 
cost  of  great  labour  and  research,  a series  of 
sketches  giving  the  minutest  particulars  of  dress 
and  weapons,  horse-furniture,  guns,  and  musical 
iustruments,  such  as  were  in  use,  not  only  in  the 
British,  but  in  the  French  and  Prnssian  armies 
at  that  time. 

A question  was  raised  when  the  work  was  in 
progress  as  to  whether  this  meeting  of  the  two 
generals  in  command  did  actually  take  place; 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  Queen,  H.RM.  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  caused  inquiry  to  be 
made,  which  resulted  in  a letter  from  Count  von 
Nostitz,  who  was  Prince  Blucher’s  personal  aide- 
de-camp  at  the  time,  settling  the  fact  beyond  all 
question.  As  a memento  of  this  kind  assistance, 
the  Council  of  the  Art-Union  have  presented  an 
impression  of  the  plate  to  the  Crown  Princess, 
as  well  as  to  H.M.  the  Emperor. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  as  a matter  of 
printing-detail,  what  few  persons  probably  know, 
that  so  much  care  and  labour  are  required  in 
filling  the  lines  of  the  graver  with  printing-ink, 
and  afterwards  clearing  away  the  superfluous 
quantity  with  many  cloths,  and  finally  polishing 
all  parts  of  the  plate  between  the  lines  with  the 
printer’s  hand,  that  it  takes  fifty  minutes  to  pro- 
duce each  single  impression  of  such  a plate  as 
this. 

The  prints  are  announced  to  be  ready  for 
delivery  to  the  members  on  the  Ist  of  February 
next;  proofs  may  be  had  now. 


A PLAGUE  OP  RATS,  AND  HINTS  FOR 
THEIR  DESTRUCTION. 

For  some  time  past  the  district  of  Belgravia 
has  been  infested  with  rats  to  a great  extent. 

St.  George’s  Hospital,  which  was  closed  for 
three  months,  was  undermined  by  the  destructive 
vermin;  they  had  burrowed  under  the  brick 
drains  and  through  them,  and  the  soil  ran  out 
in  all  directions,  emitting  dangerous  effluvia. 
The  cost  of  repairs  and  laying  down  drain.pipes 
amonnted  to  a very  large  sum. 

The  ravages  made  in  cellars  of  shops,  where 
stores  are  kept,  as  well  as  in  the  shops,  have 
caused  tradesmen  to  keep  traps  constantly  set, 
and  in  many  places  as  many  as  thirty  rats  a 
week  are  caught  in  a kitchen  or  cellar;  and 
when  the  fecundity  of  the  rodents  is  considered, 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  a few  years’  time,  unless 
some  active  measures  are  taken,  London  may 
expect  great  trouble  from  this  cause.  It  is  a 
startling  fact  that  one  pair  of  rata,  with  their 
progeny,  will  produce  in  three  years  no  less  a 
number  than  646,808.  A doe  rat  will  have  from 
six  to  eight  nests  of  young  each  year  for  four 
years  together,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty.three 
at  a litter ; and  the  young  does  will  breed  at 
three  months  old ; and  there  are  more  females 
than  males,  at  an  average  of  about  ten  to  six. 
If  they  ran  about  the  streets  like  cats  or  dogs 
the  public  would  be  terrified,  but  as  they  hide 
and  work  in  the  dark,  men  seldom  see  or  think 
of  them. 

As  to  keeping  rats  out  of  houses,  architects 
and  builders  have  hitherto  been  too  lax  in  de- 
vising proper  measures.  Rats  are  as  cunning  as 
they  are  active,  ferocious,  and  destructive. 
Their  teeth  are  saws,  chisels,  and  axes.  They 
will  gnaw  through  bricks  with  but  little  trouble,  I 
and  as  they  always  require  two  holes,  one  for 
entrance  and  the  other  for  escape,  brick  drains  I 


are  their  chosen  haunts,  skirting  boards,  backs 
of  fire-places,  under  the  flooring,  or  between  the 
rafters  are  their  places  for  breeding. 

The  London  sewer-men  may  be  taken  as 
authorities  on  drains,  and  they  state  that  brick 
drains  are  the  rats’  best  friends,  and  that  nothing 
but  glazed  pipes  with  heavy  sink  traps  will  stop 
the  sewer  rats  getting  into  houses.  They  will 
not  go  up  pipes  for  fear  of  being  drowned,  know- 
ing they  have  no  means  of  escape.  They  are 
seen  in  the  sewers  migrating  in  communities  to 
some  discovered  quarter  for  food,  and  the  sewer 
men  believe  that  they  have  a language  of  their 
own.  If  builders  were  to  case  skirting  boards 
with  galvanised  plating,  particularly  at  each 
corner,  it  would  stop  the  vermin  considerably. 
Care  shonld  also  be  taken  to  fill  with  concrete  and 
small  stones  or  broken  glass,  the  space  under 
and  about  fire-places,  as  the  doe  rats  choose  that 
quarter  for  breeding  on  account  of  the  warmth. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  rats  are  kept  out 
of  corn  stacks  by  first  digging  all  round  it  a 
trench  a yard  wide  and  a yard  deep.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  a layer  of  stone  or  very 
hard  brick  is  placed  well  grouted;  on  this  layer 
a wall  is  built  to  the  surface,  when  the  rata 
burrow  to  get  under  the  stack  they  meet  the 
wall,  and  as  they  burrow  still  lower  they  can  get 
no  further  for  the  bottom  layer.  Clever  as  they 
are  they  have  no  notion  of  burrowing  back,  and 
corn  stacks,  granaries,  or  barns]so  protected,  are 
generally  pretty  free  from  the  plague. 

The  chief  enemies  to  rats  in  large  towns  are 
cats,  dogs,  ferrets,  poison,  and  traps.  Many 
cats  will  mn  away  from  a rat,  whilst  others  will 
destroy  them  wholesale.  Dogs  cannot  get  at 
them  so  readily  as  cats,  and  will  not  watch  a rat- 
bole  BO  patiently.  Ferrets  are  dangerous  to 
turn  loose  in  a house,  and  can  only  be  used  by 
professional  rat-catchers. 

Poison  is  a dangerous  remedy,  and,  moreover, 
as  they  die  in  their  haunts,  drains  get  stopped 
up,  and  the  bodies  also  rot  under  the  floors  or 
other  places  too  near  to  be  healthy  or  pleasant. 
Besides,  as  soon  as  some  poisons  begin  to  operate 
the  vermin  get  thirsty,  and  convey  the  poison  to 
tanks  or  water  - butts.  If  a building  be  so 
placed  or  constructed  that  poisoned  rats  will  not 
do  much  mischief,  the  receipt  hereafter  given 
is  the  best  method  of  destroying  them. 

Traps,  of  which  there  are  many  sorts,  offer, 
perhaps,  the  best  mode  of  destruction,  but  it 
requires  almost  an  apprenticeship  to  manage 
them. 

One  mode,  called  the  “butchers’  trap,”  is 
to  get  a good  sized  cask  and  tie  over  it  a 
strong  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  like  a drum- 
head. Place  this  cask  in  the  place  infested,  and 
on  the  head  of  it  a few  bones,  rice,  or  tho  bait 
hereafter  referred  to.  Let  this  be  done  at  least 
for  a week,  until  the  bait  disappears.  Next  place 
two  bricks,  one  on  each  other,  inside  of  the  cask 
at  the  bottom,  and  fill  with  water  to  the  level  of 
the  top  brick.  Tie  on  the  parchment  as  you 
would  a jam  pot,  and  with  a sharp  penknife  cat 
in  the  centre  a cross,  about  3 in.  each  way.  A 
rat  on  passing  over  this  cross-cut  will  fall 
through  it,  and  on  getting  into  the  water  will  at 
once  get  upon  the  brick,  and  make  such  a squeal 
as  will  call  all  his  friends  to  the  top  of  the  cask 
to  slip  through  the  hole  themselves;  and  they 
will  all  make  for  the  brick,  and  a terrific  fight 
takes  place  to  get  the  brick.  In  the  morning 
nearly  all  will  be  found  drowned  or  bitten  to 
death. 

The  gin-trap,  which  catches  them  by  the  legs 
as  they  tread  on  the  centre,  should  have  a piece 
of  paper  laid  over  it  and  the  guard  set  for  a few 
days  BO  that  it  will  nob  go  off.  This  can  be 
placed  outside  their  holes  until]  they  get  accus- 
tomed to  it,  when  it  can  be  properly  set.  Caro 
must  be  taken  ^vith  this  trap  so  that  cats  or  dogs 
arc  not  caught  in  it;  and  it  should  also  be 
nailed  down,  or  tied  to  something  strong,  or  the 
canght  rat  will  drag  it  away.  Only  last  week  a 
rat  caught  in  this  trap  at  the  New  Supply 
Association,  Long-acre, — a warehouse  much 
infested, — drew  trap  and  a 14  lb.  weight  tied 
to  it  several  yards,  and  this,  too,  with  three  legs, 
as  its  fourth  leg  was  nearly  cut  in  two  with  the 
trap. 

The  other  traps  are  chiefly  wire  ones,  but  they 
require  cunning  baits,  of  which  tho  following  are 
the  best  preparations  : — 

Take  the  nut  of  a bullock’s  liver,  well  boiled. 
Mix  with  the  liver  a handful  of  bread-crumbs 
as  fine  as  possible.  Add  a pint  of  oatmeal, 
4 ounces  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  7 drops  of 
the  oil  of  carraways.  Mix  and  bait  the  trap 
with  it  a few  nights,  so  that  the  vermin  can  go 
in  and  out  without  the  trap  catching  them.  Doe 
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rate  with  young  can  seldom  be  induced  to  enter 
a trap. 

To  scent  a ti-ap,  take  20  drops  of  oil  of 
rhodium,  7 grains  of  musk,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  anniseed.  Steep  in  this  a small  piece  of 
paper  twisted  up.'  Eub  the  trap  with  this,  and 
leave  the  paper  in  the  trap.  Keep  the  phial  well 
corked. 

To  poison  them,  rasp  three  figs  of  nux  vomica 
in  4 ounces  of  bread-crumbs.  Lay  this  about 
their  runs.  This  will  not  poison  a dog  or  cat, 
but  kills  the  rats. 

When  rats  get  under  flooring  or  behind  skirt- 
ing-boards,  a good  plan  is  to  fumigate  them,  as 
is  done  on  board  of  a ship.  Take  a handful  of 
common  salt,  and  lay  this  iu  every  crevice,  hole, 
and  direction.  On  the  salt  pour  a teaspoonful 
or  two  of  oil  of  vitriol.  This  will  not  only  start 
them  off,  but  they  will  not  return  in  a hurry. 

Another  plan  is  to  stop  up  the  holes  with  this 
mixture  : — Take  1 pint  of  common  tar,  half  an 
ounce  of  pearl-ashes,  1 ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  a good  handful  of  common  salt.  Mix  well  in 
a glazed  pan.  Spread  this  mixture  on  brown 
paper  both  sides,  and  well  stuff  the  holes  with 
the  paper.  Bats  will  never  approach  the  holes 
again  if  properly  done  and  kept  up. 

In  stables  poison  must  never  be  used,  as 
vermin  feed  in  the  mangers  and  corn-bins,  and 
the  traps  must  be  baited  with  oats,  as  well  as  the 
other  bait. 

Upon  an  inquiry  as  to  tho  probable  cause  of 
the  increasing  plague,  it  appears  that  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
have  something  to  answer  for,  through  prose- 
cuting men  keeping  rat-pits,  as  thousands  of 
rats  were  yearly  caught  for  this  purpose. 
Another  reason  given  is  the  prosecution  of  rat- 
oaichers  for  going  down  the  sewers  to  catch 
them.  Before  this  stoppage  was  made  to  the 
destruction  of  the  pests  there  were  several  pro- 
fessional  ratcatchers  in  London  ; at  present  these 
useful  men  are  scarce  articles,  and  one  seldom 
sees  her  Majesty’s  ratcatcher  with  his  embla- 
zoned belt  about  the  streets.  The  iuatructions 
above  given  will,  however,  if  persevered  in,  enable 
sufferers  to  become  their  own  ratcatchers. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  Paris  was 
overrun  with  rats,  until  some  inventive  genius 
discovered  rat-skins  would  make  admirable  leather 
for  ladies’  kid-glovca ; and  tbo  way  they  were 
caught  for  the  tanners  was  by  placing  a sack 
with  a running-noose  round  the  mouth  at  the 
bottom  or  side  of  sewers  ; iu  the  sack  was  placed 
a feed  of  bones  or  entrails.  The  rope  drew  the 
mouth  of  the  sack  tight  when  it  was  pulled  up, 
and  in  this  way  thousands  were  bagged.  The 
same  plan  was  carried  out  in  the  sewer  under 
Cambridge  House,  Piccadilly,  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  resided  there. 


PROGRESS  IN  CHINA. 

In  respect  of  building  and  public  works,  it  is 
gratifying  to  hear  of  progress  being  effected  in 
China,  be  such  progress  ever  so  small.  From 
reports  relating  to  different  Chinese  ports,  we 
learn  that  at  Newchang  some  activity  is  being 
shown  in  this  direction.  A site  has  been  pur- 
chased  for  the  erection  of  a British  Consulate, 
and  the  old  Chinese  Temple  from  which  the 
British  flag  has  flown  since  1861  will  be  vacated 
on  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings.  More 
private  dwellings  have  also  been  added  to  the 
number  of  foreign  houses  in  the  settlement,  all 
contributing  to  improve  its  architectural  appear- 
ance.  Safely,  too,  the  foundations  of  a Romish 
church  and  of  a large  substantial  building  for 
Protestant  missionary  purposes  were  laid  almost 
simultaneously.  It  is  stated  that  the  district 
will  be  further  improved  by  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  Harbour  Master’s  department  for 
utilising  the  large  quantities  of  ballast  brought 
by  the  foreign  shipping  in  the  construction  of 
roads  and  pathways  where  they  are  most  re- 
quired, as  well  as  in  strengthening  the  river 
frontages,  to  which  purpose  such  ballast  has 
hitherto  been  applied.  Our  Consul  from  Ningpo 
(Mr.  Chaloner  Alabaster)  writes  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  to  note  a distinct  advance  in  civilisa- 
tion in  that  native  city,  viz.,  the  establishment 
of  street  lamps  in  the  main  thoroughfares,  on 
the  model  of  those  used  at  Shanghai,  though 
kerosene  oil  is  used  in  place  of  gas;  and  these 
newly-imported  lamps  give  great  satisfaction,  it 
appears,  for  their  improved  power  of  illumina- 
tion. It  is  also  stated  that  steps  are  being 
taken  in  Ningpo  toconnect  the  different  stations 
of  the  native  fire  department  by  a line  of  tele- 
graph 5 while  in  the  foreign  settlement  steps  have 


been  taken  to  .improve  the  drainage, — a rather 
pressing  want ; and  it  is  not  very  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  in  this  respect  there  has  not  been 
much  progress  achieved.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  China,  in  homely 
phrase,  is  looking  np. 


BUILDERS’  HOARDINGS  AND 
BILL  STICKING. 

A PEOJECT  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Newingtoa  Vestry  for  taking  away  from  builders 
the  power  of  letting  boardings  for  advertising 
purposes,  which  it  is  alleged  has  become  an 
intolerable  public  nuisance.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Vestry,  recently,  a recommendation  was 
submitted  from  the  paving  committee  to  the 
effect  that  in  all  future  licences  granted  to 
builders  for  the  erection  of  hoardings,  a proviso 
be  inserted  prohibiting  bills  or  placards  of  an 
advertising  nature  being  placed  thereon.  The 
discussion  on  the  recommendation  which  followed 
showed  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  Vestry 
was  in  its  favour. 

Mr,  Silvester  remarked  that  the  advertise, 
ments  upon  the  boardings  had  become  an  induce- 
ment for  builders  and  others  to  keep  them  up 
to  the  inconvenience  of  tho  parishioners.  But  it 
was  those  who  came  from  a distance  to  make 
a proflt  out  of  the  hoardings  who  did  the 
mischief. 

Mr.  Barker  considered  that  if  the  recommen- 
dation was  carried,  even  builders  themselves 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  put  up  their  notice 
boards;  but  this  proposal  was  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  the  builders’  own  notice-boards 
was  altogether  different  matter  to  plasteriug 
hoardings  with  placards  of  all  descriptions.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  the  hoardings  in  future 
should  not  be  higher  than  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  It  was 
stated  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  as  a 
reason  why  many  of  tho  hoardings  were  allowed 
to  remain  so  loug,  that  in  some  cases  the  income 
derived  from  them  was  really  larger  than  would 
be  produced  by  the  building  of  a house  on  the 
vacant  space.  An  amendment  against  the  re- 
commendation  of  the  committee  was  lost,  and 
the  sabject  was  referred  back  to  the  committee, 
with  an  instruction  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
limiting  the  height  of  hoardings  to  8 fc. 


OVERCROWDING  IN  THE  SOLDIERS’ 
COTTAGES  ON  WOOLWICH  COMMON. 

A GKAVE  and  serions  instance  of  over- 
crowding, for  which  the  War  Depai-tment  of 
the  Government  would  seem  to  be  respon- 
sible, was  brought  to  light  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Plumstead  Board  of  Works.  Dr. 
Finch,  the  Charlton  Medical  Officer,  reported 
a severe  outbreak  of  diphtheria  at  the  Soldiers’ 
Cottages  on  Woolwioh-common,  and  referred 
in  his  report  to  the  overcrowding  which  pre- 
vailed  in  the  cottages.  Mr.  Thorne,  the  sur- 
veyor,  also  reported  at  great  length  on  the  sub- 
ject, stating  that  there  were  flfty-two  of  the 
huts,  in  which  101  families  resided.  The  huts 
were  one  story  in  height,  each  hut  containing 
two  rooms,  and  each  room  was  used  both  as 
a living  and  a sleeping  room  for  a separate 
family.  Mr.  Lloyd, *one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  remarked  that  it  was  a disgraceful  state 
of  things  that  a married  soldiir,  his  wife  and 
children,  should  be  huddled  together  in  one  room. 
This  would  bo  condemned  in  the  worst  parts  of 
London;  but  the  District  Board  had  no  power  to 
eject  or  to  destroy  the  huts,  the  same  as  with 
the  civilian  population.  He  added,  that  the  huts 
ought  long  since  to  have  been  swept  away,  and 
that  he  did  not  wonder  soldiers  should  desert 
when  they  were  so  treated.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Jolly,  another  member,  observed  that,  as  a 
rule,  soldiers  were  never  better  cared  for  than 
at  the  present  time,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  on  a 
proper  recommendation  being  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  those  wretched  huts 
would  be  abolished,  and  more  modern  and 
healthier  buildings  be  erected. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  War  Department 
will  take  immediate  action  in  the  matter;  bnt  it 
is  not  creditable  to  the  Government  authorities 
that  they  should  have  permitted  such  over- 
crowding to  exist  amongst  those  who  are  in  the 
sorvioe  of  the  nation,  and  that  an  outbreak  of  a 
formidable  epidemic  has  alone  caused  the  expo- 
sure  of  the  evil. 


Hughenden  Manor  House,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  wing,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon. . 


EASILY  GAINED  AND  WELL  SPENT. 

Dueing  the  past  year  the  pearl  fishery  of 
Ceylon  was  unusually  productive,  and  unex- 
pectedly  added  about  70,000  rupees  to  the 
colonial  revenue.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Gregory,  the 
governor,  has  asked  the  Legislative  Council  to 
permit  him  to  regard  this  amount  as  an  excep- 
tional windfall,  and  to  devote  it  to  exceptional 
purposes,  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes.  Hejpro- 
poses  to  apply  10,000  rupees  of  it  in  aid  of  the 
erection  of  a seamen’s  home,  believing  it  “ appro- 
priate to  devote  a portion  of  extraordinary  revenue 
from  the  sea  in  enabling  ‘ those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy  their  business  in  deep 
waters,’  to  escape  from  drunkenness  and  de- 
bauchery, and  to  have  the  refuge  of  a respect- 
able  home.”  Fifteen  thousand  rupees  more  he 
wishes  to  employ  in  erecting  fountains  indifferent 
towns  which  have  not  the  benefit  of  municipal 
institutions.  Other  20,000  rupees  he  assigns  to 
deepening  and  improving  Colombo  lake ; a further 
sum  of  15,000  rupees  to  the  improvement  of  the 
mountain  sanitorium  at  Nuwara  Eliya  ; and  the 
balance  of  10,000  rupees  to  complete  unfinished 
improvements  in  Kandy,  which  the  Government 
cannot  ask  the  municipality  to  carry  out.  With 
respect  to  this  last  grant,  he  says,  “These  so- 
called  improvements  are,  in  fact,  the  restoration 
of  works  on  which  the  Kandyan  monarchs 
showed  their  refinement  and  good  taste,  but 
which  the  barbarous  vulgarity  of  certain  British 
rulers  degraded  and  destroyed.  Had  the  struc- 
tures  to  which  I refer  been  handed  over  to  the 
municipality  of  Kandy  in  good  order,  they  would 
have  been  bound  to  preserve  them  ; but  as  the 
municipality  had  to  take  them  in  a mutilated 
condition,  it  is  but  fair  to  put  them  to  rights. 
This  vote  will  complete  the  improvements  which 
have  been  going  on  in  Kandy  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  will  make  the  ancient  capital  a credit 
to  the  island.”  It  would  be  well  if  every  unex- 
pected  surplus  were  expended  as  judiciously  as 
the  70,000  rupees  which  constitute  this  Cingalese 
windfall. 


MADRAS  HARBOUR. 

For  many  years  past  the  commercial  com- 
munity  of  Madras  have  been  clamouring  for  the 
construction  of  efficient  harbour  works  to  super- 
sede the  rickety  pier  which  at  present  consti- 
tutes the  sole  landing-stage  for  passengers  and 
goods,  and  which  is  only  approachable  by  small 
craft.  The  local  belief  is  that,  notwithstanding 
its  natural  disadvantages,  Madras  might  be  con- 
verted into  a great  port,  and  a multitude  of 
schemes  have  been  proposed  to  effect  this  muoh- 
to-be-desired  object.  Up  to  the  present  time 
that  of  Mr.  Parkes  has  been  most  generally 
approved,  and  a hope  has  been  entertained  that, 
since  the  Colombo  Harbour  works  have  been 
sanctioned,  the  Home  Government  would  autho- 
rise the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  to 
advance  the  neoessary  funds  for  the  erection  of 
this  project  also.  In  the  meantime  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  delay  by  two  new  com- 
petitors to  advance  another  scheme,  which,  at 
least,  attracts  attention  by  its  extreme  novelty. 
The  authors  of  this  most  recent  design  are  Mr. 
P.  Pritchard  Baly  and  Mr.  Geo.  Preston  White, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  known  by  several  patented 
inventions,  and  has  had  some  experience  of 
India.  Their  idea  is  to  run  out  a very  long 
pier,  throwing  out  successive  pairs  of  arms,  each 
pair  being  longer  than  the  pair  immediately  pre- 
ceding them.  These  arms  are  not  at  right  angles 
to  the  pier,  but  incline  considerably  towards  tho 
shore.  The  outermost  pair  of  arms  are  intended 
to  be  of  great  length,  inclosing  a wide  expanse 
of  water,  which  would  be  divided  by  the  shorter 
arms  into  small  and  well-sheltered  bays.  Litho- 
graphed plans  of  this  tree-like  harbour,  and  of 
the  two  docks  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct 
at  the  shore  end  of  it,  have  been  distributed  in 
Madras,  but  have  not  been  received  with  much 
favour. 


The  Water  Supply  at  the  West  End. — 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  'Vestry  of 
Kensington,  last  week,  Dr.  Dudfield  reported 
numerous  complaints  of  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water  supplied  by  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Com- 
pany during  the  last  fortnight.  The  water  had 
been  very  turbid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  chalk 
and  fine  mud.  The  cause  of  this  was  the 
flooded  state  of  the  river,  which  was  reported  to 
have  risen  4 ft.  in  one  night,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  company’s  reservoirs,  which  compelled  them 
to  take  in  water  daily.  The  report  was  adopted. 


REYL  TOW^’  HALL. 

The  first  stone  of  this  proposed  new  building 
has  been  laid.  The  present  market  and  muni- 
cipal  buildings  being  inadeqnato  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  thriving  watering-place,  the 
commissioners  decided  last  year,  in  addition  to 
carrying  out  a new  drainage  scheme,  to  erect  a 
new  town.hall,  &c.,  at  as  moderate  a cost  as 
practicable.  For  this  purpose  instructions  for 
competition  were  forwarded  to  five  architects, 
which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Messrs. 
Wood  & Turner,  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  to  carry 
out  the  works  from  designs  submitted. 

All  the  present  buildings,  excepting  those  of 
the  market,  will  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
others  of  a more  commodious  and  substantial 
nature.  Transept  wings  will  be  added  to  the 
end  of  the  present  market,  increasing  the  area  by 
one-half  its  present  dimensions.  It  will  have 
three  separate  entrances,  viz.,  from  Wellington- 
road,  Water-street,  and  Queen-street,  and  will  be 
thoroughly  ventilated.  The  fish-market  will  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  block,  in  close  proximity 


to  the  general  market,  but  entirely  disconnected 
therefrom.  Flanking  the  general  market  and 
fronting  Water-street  there  will  be  a group  of 
buildings  one  story  high,  comprising  a soup- 
kitchen,  fire-engine  room,  store-room,  &c. ; on  the 
opposite  side,  fronting  Queen-street,  will  stand 
the  town  clerk  and  surveyor’s  offices,  Board-room, 
and  a bazaar,  all  having  access  from  Queen- 
street. 

The  clock-tower  will  stand  in  the  centre  of 
the  block,  fronting  WellingCon-road,  and  will  be 
IG  ft.  square  above  the  base,  and  120  ft.  high ; 
the  centre  of  the  clock  will  be  60  ft.  from  the 
ground,  the  chamber  above  it  being  arranged  for 
a chime  of  bells.  The  clock  and  bells  have  been 
presented  by  Mr.  H.  Eyrton,  M.P.  for  Denbigh. 
Space  has  been  set  apart  for  accommodating  the 
North  and  South  Wales  Branch  Bank  with 
windows  and  entrance  from  Wellington-road. 
The  Corn  Exchange  is  entered  from  the  main 
entrance  leading  to  the  market.  The  entrance 
to  the  Assembly-room  is  central  with  the 
main  building  on  the  Water-street  side,  with 
an  office  each  side  of  it.  A staircase,  8 ft.  wide, 


leads  to  the  Assembly-room,  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  Wellington-road  front,  its  inside 
dimensions  being  79  ft.  by  40  ft.  6 in.  There  is 
an  end  gallery,  the  full  width  of  the  room,  beneath 
which  are  retiring-rooms  on  the  assembly-room 
level.  The  stage  being  placed  at  the  end  opposite 
the  entrance,  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Board- 
room,  which  will  be  provided  with  a revolving 
screen  to  divide  it  into  two  stage  retiring-rooms 
as  occasion  may  require,  lavatories  and  other 
accommodation  being  provided  for  both  rooms. 

On  each  side  of  the  tower  a balcony  is  formed 
i by  setting  back  the  front  wall  of  the  assembly. 

I room  6 ft.  6 in.  from  the  wall  below.  The 
assembly-room  roof  is  formed  with  principal, 
backs  and  collars ; the  principals  being  addi- 
tionally tied  with  wrought-iron  rods.  The 
room  will  be  30  ft.  high,  and  lighted  by  two 
sun-burners,  placed  immediately  beneath  venti- 
lating trunks  springing  from  the  main  roof.  The 
walls  of  the  tower  and  main  building  will  con- 
sist  of  Denbigh  stone  faced  with  Penmaenmawr 
sets,  and  dressings  of  Wrexham  stone. 

Mr.  J.  Rhydwen  Jones  is  the  contractor. 
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MESSRS.  CHARLES  CADBY  & SONS’ 
PIANOFORTE  MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW- 
ROOMS, WEST  KENSINGTON. 

The  reqairements  of  the  new  street  from 
Oxford-street  to  Shoreditch  haviup  rendered  it 
necessary  to  remove  Messrs.  Cadby  & Sons’ 
factory  and  warehouse  in  Liquorpond-street,  the 
firm  determined  upon  migrating  westwards  as 
soon  as  the  negotiations  for  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  them  bad  been  concluded  with  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  A very  eligible  piece 
of  land  known  as  the  Crofton  Estete,  containing 
8^  acres,  and  situated  in  the  Hammersmith-road, 
a little  to  the  west  of  the  Addison-road  railway- 
bridge,  was  offered  for  sale  in  November,  1873, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  firm.  An  area  of  1^ 
acre,  with  a frontage  of  109  ft.  towards  the 
Hammersmith-road,  was  set  apart  for  the  new 
factory  and  show-rooms,  the  remainder  of  the 
estate  being  intended  for  ordinary  building  plots. 
The  new  premises  designed  for  Messrs.  Cadby 
are  now  so  far  completed  that  the  firm  have 
entered  into  possession. 

The  buildings  comprise  four  distinct  blocks, 
the  show-rooms,  which  form  the  subject  of 
our  present  illustration,  fronting  the  main 
road,  but  standing  back  40  ft.  so  as  to  admit 
of  a carriage. drive  to  the  entrance  porch. 
The  same  distance  of  40  ft.  again  intervenes 
between  the  show-rooms  and  the  factory,  and 
between  the  factory  and  the  mill ; whilst  the 
timber-stores,  packing-case  shop,  stables  and 
coach-house,  are  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  site  on 
its  eastern  side.  This  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings has  been  designed  principally  with  the 
object  of  preventing  the  spread  of  fire,  or  rather 
the  confining  it  to  the  one  building  in  which  it 
may  happen  to  break  out.  The  front  building 
will  be  entirely  devoted  to  show-rooms  on  the 
ground,  first,  and  second  floors,  the  rooms  above 
being  occupied  by  the  housekeeper.  The  clerks’ 
and  private  offices,  and  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  firm,  are  situated  in  the  rear  of 
this  building,  which  is  94  ft.  long  by  58  ft.  wide. 

The  factory  is  103  ft.  long,  35  ft.  wide,  and 
five  stories  high,  the  staircases,  lavatories,  and 
latrines  being  contained  in  an  annexe  thereto. 
In  this  building  tho  finer  portions  of  the  pianos 
are  manufactured  and  put  together,  and  the 
instmments  completed  with  the  exception  of  the 
tuning.  The  mill  is  122  ft.  long,  35  ft.  wide,  and 
likewise  five  stories  in  height.  In  thisbuildingall 
tho  sawing,  planing,  and  the  heavier  portions  of 
the  work  are  executed.  The  boiler  and  engine 
house,  with  the  engineer’s  shop,  being  adjacent. 

The  timber-store  contains  all  the  veneers  and 
other  woods  employed  in  the  various  processes 
of  this  manufacture,  w'hich  require  seasoning  and 
keeping  instock  for  several  years,  to  insure  their 
being  thoroughly  fit  for  their  intended  uses. 
This  building  is  95  ft.  long  and  43  ft,  wide,  and 
contains  two  stories  only. 

The  buildings  in  the  rear  are  solidly  constructed 
of  picked  stock  bricks,  the  staircases  being  com- 
posed of  stone,  and  the  roofs  slated.  The  floors 
in  the  mill  which  have  to  receive  the  weight  or 
strain  of  machinery  are  laid  with  S-in.  deals. 

The  front  building  next  the  Hammersmith- 
road  is  faced  with  Fareham  red  bricks  and  Port- 
land stone,  terra-cotta  being  introduced  in  the 
panels  over  the  first-floor  windows.  The  key- 
stones of  these  windows  contain  carved  portraits 
of  celebrated  composers  of  the  Italian,  German, 
and  English  schools  of  music.  The  royal  arms 
are  cutan  the  tympanum  of  the  porch,  and  there 
are  bassi  rilievi  on  the  sides  of  the  entrance 
doorway,  the  subjects  selected  being  music  and 
poetry.  This  sculpture  and  the  carving  gene- 
rally  have  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  R.  Almond. 

Tho  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Elkington,  builder,  of  Golden-lane,  who  was  re- 
presented by  Mr.  Pratt.  The  original  contract 
was  25,2002.  It  having  been  subsequently  de- 
termined to  add  another  story  to  the  mill,  the 
total  cost  was  thereby  increased  to  26,0242. 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  works  have  been  executed  when  we 
state  that  the  contract  bears  date  the  2nd  of  May 
last,  so  that  practically  eight  months  have  sufficed 
to  erect  and  complete  this  large  establishment. 

The  works  have  been  erected  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs, 
architect,  of  Verulam-buildings,  Gray’s  Inn. 


House  Property  in  London.— Mr.  John 
R.  Fowler,  of  Abohurch-lane,  sold  by  public 
auction  on  Friday  the  freehold  bouse  No.  3a, 
Clifford-street,  Bond-street  (a  frontage  of  18  ft. 
by  53  ft.),  for  the  sum  of  8,2302. 


ON  THE  “ KINDERGARTEN,”  OR 

DEVELOPING  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Association,  the  following  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Leonard  A.  Wheatley  on  the  above 
subject : — 

The  importance  of  drawing  to  the  architec- 
tural profession  is  undeniable.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  as  well  to  consider  what  is  the  best 
method  to  follow  in  order  to  attain  proficiency  in 
this  art.  As  a nation,  we  do  not  excel  in  draw- 
ing, and  many  of  our  best  artists  would  have 
been  the  better  for  a greater  knowledge  of  and 
a fuller  training  in  it.  The  French,  as  a 
rale,  are  splendid  draughtsmen,  and  the  German 
artict  excels  in  bis  drawing  more  than  his  colonr. 
ing.  Tho  system  to  which  I wish  to  call  your 
attention,  is  not  to  replace  freehand  drawing  and 
copying  from  nature,  but  simply  to  train  the 
hand  in  making  lines  and  curves,  and  the  eye  in 
seeing  correct  distances  and  proportions,  thus 
giving  a taste  for  the  graceful, — matters  which 
are  of  vastimportance  to  the  architect,  who,  as  a 
rule,  has  been  too  apt  to  despise  drawing,  not- 
withstanding some  splendid  masters  of  the  pen 
and  pencil  in  bis  ranks.  The  science  of  educa- 
tion, or  “pedagogics,”  is  only  of  recent  date. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
for,  in  some  measure,  introducing,  or  rather  for 
calling  attention  to,  a more  reasonable  system  of 
education  ; but  bis  genius  was  as  erratic  as  his 
philosophy  emotional,  and  would  have  had  little 
or  no  effect  even  in  his  own  country  but  for  the 
labours  of  the  philosophers  of  Germany.  Kant 
and  Hegel  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  notice, 
but  Herbart  and  Beneke  were  the  principal 
writers  to  develop  the  science.  Pestalozzi  was, 
however,  the  author  to  whom  education  is  chiefly 
indebted.  He,  like  Arnold  in  our  own  country, 
strove  to  implant  (and  by  his  noble  character 
succeeded  in  doing  so)  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
a certain  religiosity,  or  higher  tone  of  morals, 
even  in  tho  most  elementary  teaching,  knowing 
well  the  power  of  morality  in  elevating  the  mind, 
and  the  higher  the  mind  the  more  capable  is  it 
of  receiving  true  education.  Pestalozzi  was  born 
at  Zurich  in  1746,  became  director  of  an  educa- 
tional establishment  at  Yverdun  in  1804,  and 
died  at  Brugg,  in  Aargau,  in  1827.  His 
writings,  which  were  voluminous,  have  been 
extensively  read,  and  passed  through  many  edi. 
tions,  several  of  them  having  been  translated  into 
various  languages.  His  scholars  were  very 
numerous,  and  through  them  an  immense  im- 
provement was  effected  in  elementary  instruction 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  his  name 
was  held  in  such  estimation  that  the  centenary 
of  his  birth  was  kept  with  great  (fclat  in  1846. 
Among  bis  pupils  was  Friedrich  Frbbel,  the 
founder  of  the  “ Kindergarten  ” system,  and  to 
one  of  the  results  of  whose  labours  I wish  to  call 
your  attention.  F.  Friibel  was  born  in  1782  at 
Oberweizbach,  in  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  As 
it  was  intended  that  be  should  be  a farmer,  be 
studied  tho  natural  sciences  at  the  University 
of  Jena,  after  which  he  became  the  secretary  on 
an  estate  in  Mecklenburg;  but  he  felt  called  to 
a higher  destiny,  and  went  to  Frankfort  as  a 
humble  teacher  in  1803,  and  from  henceforth 
remained  faithful  to  his  vocation  ; he  passed 
three  years  in  tuition  at  Festalozzi’s  Institute  at 
Yverdun,  and  his  mind  was  thereby  decided  in 
favour  of  Pestalozziau  ideas.  Ho  now  went  to 
the  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin  for  the 
purposes  of  study  ; but  then  came  the  time  when, 
Europe  being  overrun  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon, 
be  felt  called  upon,  like  Fichte  and  other  noble 
minds  to  take  up  arms  in  the  war  of  liberation, 
and  joined  the  celebrated  rifle  brigade  com- 
manded by  Genera!  Liitzow,  and  immortalised 
by  the  poet  Korner, — 

” From  sire  to  son  the  tale  shall  go, 

’Twas  Liitzow's  wild  Jager  that  routed  the  foe.” 

On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  founded  in 
1816,  an  educational  institute  at  Grieshein, 
removed  a year  later  to  Keilhau,  nearRudolstadt, 
an  establishment  which  still  flourishes.  He  left 
it  to  be  carried  on  by  other  men  in  order  to  found 
fresh  ones  in  Switzerland.  It  was  not  until  his 
return  to  Germany  in  1837,  that  bis  ideas  were 
matured  on  what  he  felt  his  real  mission  to  pro- 
pagate,  and  what  resulted  in  the  “Kindergarten” 
with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  connected. 
He  wished  to  propose  something  to  employ 
children  before  the  legal  age  for  scbool.  He  had 
already  founded  a Kindergarten  at  Blankenburg 
for  the  purpose,  and  now  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  was  enabled,  notwithstanding  I 
many  hostile  attacks,  to  carry  out  successfully,  | 


and  with  general  approbation,  his  system  of 
teaching  by  means  of  games.  He  died  in  1852 
at  Marienthal,  where  he  was  about  to  erect  an 
establishment  for  the  training  of  Kindergiirtrer- 
innen,  or  female  teachers  of  his  system.  Tho 
idea  is  that  children  should  be  led  to  gain  know- 
ledge, and  what  is  better,  be  made  to  think,  even 
in  their  games.  Children  attend  to  their  games, 
and  if  these  are  superintended,  attention  is 
readily  given  to  those  directing  them  ; the  toys 
are  very  simple,  those  first  used  are  small  pieces 
of  wood  like  lucifer  matches  (Stiibchen),  which 
are  laid  in  various  directions,  and  joined  so  as  to 
form  figures  and  outlines  of  familiar  objects,  the 
children  being  made  acquainted  with  the  mean- 
ing of  straight  lines,  horizontal,  perpendicular, 
and  diagonal,  then  angles  (right,  acute,  and 
obtuse).  As  a gift  they  Lave  bricks,  when  they 
learn  the  meaning  of  square,  cube,  Ac.  Peas 
are  used  to  join  the  little  sticks,  in  order  to  make 
various  pretty  objects.  Plaiting,  sewing,  and 
drawing,  are  all  employed  in  turn,  but  the  chief 
end  of  the  system  is  to  direct  the  children  to 
think  ; they  also  learn  to  be  exact,  attentive,  and 
industrious.  All  sorts  of  knowledge  are  acquired, 
not  only  by  exhibition  of  natural  objects,  such 
as  flowers,  &c.,  in  a garden,  but  pictures  are 
extensively  used  in  conveying  instruction. 
Children  are  treated  as  reasonable  beings,  and 
are  led,  not  driven,  and  may  obey  the  poet’s 
admonition  : — 

“Be  not  like'diinib  driven  cattle: 

Be  a hero  in  the  strife.” 

In  teaching  drawing,  books  and  slates  are 
nsed  which  have  been  ruled  in  small  squares 
(chequers).  The  pupil  commences  by  marking 
over  the  lines  the  length  of  one  space  in  a per- 
pendicular direction,  then  two,  then  three,  then 
four  spaces;  afterwards  alternately,  1,2,  3,  4; 
4,  3,  2,  1.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  pupil 
is  encouraged  to  invent  designs  from  the  strokes 
he  has  learnt  to  make.  After  which,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  manner  with  horizontal  lines, 
and  in  his  subsequent  composition  uses  both 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines.  He  is  now 
in  a position  to  be  shown  the  junction  of  these 
two  lines  so  as  to  form  right  angles,  and  make 
squares  of  different  dimensions,  disconnected, 
joined,  and  interlaced,  the  parallelograms  of  2, 
3,  and  4 spaces,  as  well  as  other  figures  formed 
of  similar  lines.  The  square  is  then  divided, 
the  acute  angle  thus  formed  being  explained  ; 
diagonal  lines,  called  of  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd 
order,  according  to  the  slope,  are  now  practised 
singly  and  then  in  unison  with  those  previously 
learnt.  After  copying  these  in  the  book,  draw- 
ing from  memory  should  be  done  on  the  ruled 
slate,  one  of  the  chief  benefits  being  the  use  of 
the  inventive  faculty ; the  pupil’s  compositions 
should  be  drawn  first  on  the  slate,  when  any 
faults  can  be  pointed  out  by  the  teacher,  and 
when  corrected  copied  into  the  book.  I am 
enabled  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frobel,  the 
uepbewoftbe  inventor,  and  who  carries  on  the 
system  in  Edinburgh,  to  show  some  of  the 
drawings  he  executed  when  a young  man  at  the 
establishment  at  Keilhau,  as  well  as  some  by 
bis  daughter  at  ages  of  eight,  nine,  and  thirteen. 
He  says  the  inventive  faculty  is  stronger  in  boys, 
by  %vhom  some  very  beautiful  designs  have  been 
made,  After  the  pupil  is  proficient  in  the  use 
of  straight  lines,  having  formed  all  manner  of 
angles  and  many-sided  figures,  with  every 
variety  of  angles,  he  is  prepared  for  the  circle, 
which  is  drawn  first  small  and  single,  then  in 
various  combinations,  and  united  by  lines,  then 
larger,  afterward  arcs  of  circles,  the  angles  at 
the  points  of  junction  of  the  arcs  being 
explained,  thus  preparing  the  pupil,  by 
geometrical  drawing  and  by  the  use  of  geo- 
metrical terms,  to  the  higher  study  of  geo- 
metry itself.  Yon  will  now  see  why  the 
system  deseiwes  the  name  of  “ developing.” 
As  all  true  art  must  be  on  this  principle,  it  will 
not  do  for  the  architect  to  commence  at  once  to 
form  his  buildings  in  geometric  fashion,  as  has 
been  done  in  this  city,  but  as  all  good  archi- 
tecture  has  gradually  been  developed,  wo  must 
use  the  inventive  faculty  in  us  by  improving  onr 
present  style,  or  rather  want  of  style,  and  seek, 
ing  to  form  harmonious  and  truthful  combina- 
tions with  the  materials  which  are  now  placed  in 
our  reach,  nor  shirking  the  difficulty  by  hiding 
them  np,  not  leaving  them  to  engineers  to  carry 
out,  but  by  improving  our  own  taste  and  that  of 
the  public;  and  this  is  what  I claim  for  this 
system,  which,  however,  is  not  itself  even 
developed  to  its  full  extent,  but  when  the  draw- 
ing has  met  with  the  success  it  deserves  it  will 
be  followed  by  other  subjects,  such  as  colouring, 
&c.,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  met  with  sufficient 
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encoaragement  in  this  conntiy.  In  Switzerland, 
one  of  the  countries  most  forward  in  education, 
the  Kindergarten  is  general,  as  also  in  Austria, 
where  it  has  lately  been  ruled  that  no  school 
shall  be  without  a garden,  gardening  being  used 
as  a means  of  training.  Work,  such  as  requires 
the  use  of  tools,  is  employed  with  great  success 
in  a similar  manner ; and  if  this  were  better 
carried  out  we  might  more  often  meet  with  that 
intelligent  master  workman  so  much  spoken  of, 
but  so  seldom  met  with.  Something  must  be 
used  as  a means  of  training  : in  our  country  we 
generally  used  Latin  and  Greek,  as  at  Oxford, — 
sometimes  mathematics,  as  at  Cambridge, — of 
late  years  some  have  proposed  modern  languages, 
and  others  science.  The  advantage  of  drawing, 
however,  is  that  it  can  be  commenced  earlier, 
and  after-training  gradually  acquired  by  it, 
knowledge  of  mathematics  follows  as  a natural 
result  j and  the  acquisition  of  languages,  modern 
and  ancient,  is  more  easily  gained  by  a mind 
already  advanced  in  growth  and  maturity.  In 
the  architectural  profession,  a young  man  who  has 
had  the  advantage  of  this  training  will  be  none 
the  less  able  to  use  the  rule,  the  T-sqnare,  and 
the  compasses,  but  he  will  have  acquired  method, 
carefulness,  and  accuracy, — qualities  by  no  means 
to  be  despised. 

Afterwards,  Jlr.  R.  Thornton  Shiells  read  'a 
paper  “ On  the  Heating  of  Buildings.” 


KELMARSH  CHURCH,  KORTHAilPTON. 

This  church  has  been  lately  restored  and 
partly  rebuilt  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Richard 
C.  Naylor,  of  Kelmarah  Hall.  The  whole  of  the 
south  windows  of  the  nave,  as  well  as  the  east 
window  of  the  chancel,  which  previously  were 
in  what  is  usually  called  Churchwarden’s  Gothic, 
have  been  replaced  by  new  windows  in  Ketton 
stone,  of  fourteenth-century  character.  The 
arches  and  piers  dividing  the  nave  from  the  north 
aisle  have  been  also  renewed.  The  piers  are  of 
polished  red  Aberdeen  granite,  with  foliated 
capitals  in  Ketton  stone.  A new  oak  hammer- 
beam  roof,  with  foliated  corbels  and  shafts  of 
polished  red  granite  with  stone  foliated  capitals, 
has  been  put  to  the  nave,  the  hammer-beams 
being  carved  into  angels  bolding  shields  con- 
taining emblems,  &c.  An  oak  carved  and 
panelled  roof  has  also  been  added  to  the  chancel. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  Colley  Weston  stone 
slate.  The  whole  of  the  reseating,  which  is 
open,  with  stalls  at  the  west  end,  are  new,  and 
are,  as  well  as  the  pnlpit  and  reading-desk,  of 
carved  walnut, with  some  admixture  of  oak.  The 
carving  is  all  conventionalised  from  natnre,  and 
specially  designed  by  the  architect,  and  consists 
of  adaptations  from  the  maple,  hawthorn,  oak, 
hazel,  vine,  wheat,  trefoil,  cinquefoil,  and  many 
others,  with  an  admixture  of  birds,  insects,  and 
animals,  all  carved  with  the  greatest  delicacy 
and  artistic  feeling. 

The  chancel  has  a reredos  below  the  east  win- 
dow,  carved  in  Caen  stone,  with  ptilished  red 
granite  shafts.  The  panels  are  inlaid  with 
antique  marble,  which  were  brought  by  Mr. 
Naylor  from  Rome,  and  the  sacred  emblems 
executed  in  glass  mosaic,  the  centre  panel  having 
a raised  cross  carved  in  statuary  marble,  and 
inlaid  with  glass  mosaic.  The  east  wall  on 
either  side  of  the  reredos  is  inlaid  with  marbles 
and  alabaster,  with  jewelled  and  inlaid  crosses 
in  antique  marble.  The  sides  of  the  chancel 
have  arcades  below  the  cills  of  the  windows, 
with  red  granite  and  serpentine  shafts  alter- 
nately, carrying  out  the  same  character  of  design 
as  the  east  wall,  having  inlaid  antique  marbles 
in  the  arches,  with  carved  spandrels  containing 
the  emblems  of  the  Passion.  The  upper  por- 
tions of  the  walls  have  borders  of  marble  and 
mosaic  work,  forming  panels  between  the  win- 
dows, filled  in  with  figures — St.  Denis,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church,  and  the  four  Evangelists. 
On  the  east  wall,  on  each  side  of  the  east  win- 
dow,  is  a panel  surrounded  by  an  antique  marble 
border,  one  containing  the  figure  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  other  that  of  St.  Paul.  The  whole  of 
the  figures,  which  have  gold  grounds,  are 
e.xecuted  in  Powell’s  glass  mosaic. 

The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  laid  in  terra-cotta 
mosaic  in  different  colours,  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Blashfield,  of  Stamford,  with  margins  of 
Hopton  Wood  stone.  The  altar-rail  is  of  polished 
alabaster,  with  jewels  and  shafts  of  marble  and 
serpentine.  The  altar-table  is  of  ebonised  wood, 
inlaid  with  antique  marble,  jewels  and  shafts  to 
the  columns.  The  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is 
separated  from  the  chancel  and  western  portion 
of  aisle  by  oak  carved  screens,  and  here  will  be 


placed  the  organ,  which  is  now  being  made  by 
Messrs.  Berrington. 

The  whole  of  the  work,  with  the  exceptions 
mentioned,  baa  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Robinson 
Cornish,  builder,  of  North  Walsbam,  Norfolk, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
James  K.  Colling,  of  London.  Mr.  John  Under- 
wood, of  Camden  Town,  executed  the  altar-rail 
and  the  principal  portion  of  the  inlaid  marble 
work.  The  side  windows  of  the  chancel  have 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Pepper,  of  the  Euston-road ; and  the  east 
window  with  stained  glass,  at  the  cost  of  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  R.  Dalton,  by  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barraud,  «£;  Westlake,  the  subject  being  the 
Te  Denm. 


BELFAST  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A LECTURE  on  “ The  History  of  Painting  to 
the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century”  was 
delivered  in  connexion  with  the  above  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  T.  M.  Lindsay,  head-master,  School 
of  Art,  in  the  Ulster  Minor  Hall,  the  Mayor  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said 
he  thought  it  clearly  desirable  that  the  young 
architect  should  be  familiar  not  only  with  the 
history  of  his  own  art,  but  also  with  that  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  with  the  typical 
character  at  least  of  the  great  schools  whose 
productions  were  criginally  regarded  as  closely 
allied  with,  as  they  were  constantly  applied  to, 
the  enrichment  of  the  architectural  design. 
Beginning  with  the  origin  of  pictorial  represen- 
: tation,  Mr.  Lindsay  sketched  the  various  phases 
which  painting  went  through  up  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  alluding  at  some  length 
to  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  their  chief  works 
and  peculiar  style.  In  concluding  he  said, — In 
speaking  of  the  great  epochs  of  pictorial  art, 
and  of  the  men  who  imitated  or  sustained  their 
greatness,  and  again  in  forming  a disparnging 
estimate  of  the  productions  of  other  periods  and 
of  other  artists  whose  unsatisfactory  works  force 
us  to  place  this  estimate  so  low,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  our  judgment  cannot  apply  to 
broad,  well-marked  characteristics.  Even  in 
periods  when  the  ambitious  works  that  decorated 
or  disfigured  churches,  and  that  now  stand  as 
types  of  what  is  feeble,  pretentious,  or  tamely 
conventional  in  our  galleries,  even  at  such  epochs 
there  have  often  been  choice  examples  of  good 
taste  and  fine  workmanship  in  the  more  obscure 
walks  of  artistic  life.  When  it  has  happened 
that  the  demand  for  pictorial  works  was  vigorous 
it  has  happened,  too,  that  this  demand  could  be 
satisfied  by  a sort  of  manufacture  of  copies  of 
known  pictures  : this  especially  applied  to  altar- 
pieces  and  church  decorations;  but,  then,  this 
was  the  golden  opportunity  for  the  man  of 
genius ; bis  services  were  certain  to  be  in  request, 
and  with  the  opportunity  he  often  found  the 
means  to  shake  himself  free  from  conventional 
restraint,  and  leave  works  for  the  ages  to  admire. 
Occasionally  the  man  stamps  the  epoch.  Far 
more  often  the  events  and  current  thought  of  the 
time  mould,  or,  at  least,  direct,  the  aspirations 
of  genius,  and  then  it  is  “ the  hour  and  the  man.” 
In  my  discursive  view  of  the  history  of  painting 
the  use  of  various  terms,  as  high  art,  elevation 
of  sentiment,  mere  imitation,  vulgarity,  and 
degradation  have  been  unavoidable.  Equally 
so  it  is  that  each  of  you  will  apply  these  expres- 
sions according  to  your  own  modes  of  thought, 
education,  and  familiarity  with  the  general  sub- 
ject.  Hence  such  general  distinctions  must  be 
accepted  as  indices  rather  than  as  dogmas  or 
oracles.  When  either  for  gratification  or  edifi- 
cation we  contemplate  a picture,  always  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  from  the  easel  of  one  who  has  quali- 
fied  himself  by  years  of  devoted  study,  and  who 
has  had  some  image  clear  ‘'in  the  mind’s  eye” 
which  he  has  sought  to  deposit  on  his  canvas, 
let  ns  examine  it  with  fairness,  discrimination, 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  artist,  who,  belike,  has 
really  pnt  his  heart  into  it.  An  hour  thus  spent 
before  three  or  four  good  pictures  will  be  more 
fruitful  in  true  pleasure  than  weeks  ocenpied,  if 
it  deserve  the  name,  in  dawdling  through  galleries 
by  the  mile,  indolently  prononneing  one  picture 
” divine,”  and  another  atrocious,  parotting  the 
criticisms  of  a guide  - book,  or  more  likely 
prompted  by  freshness  and  novelty  to  be  eulo- 
gistic,  and  by  fatigue  or  a gnawing  appetite  to 
condemn  Michelangelo  as  not  being  able  to 
draw  a bit,  and  Titians  as  having  a poor  notion 
of  colour.  In  the  sciences — even  in  that  Protean 
thing  called  politics—we  seek  to  find  a clear- 


reason  for  our  opinions  and  convictions ; but  in 
art  every  man  is  bis  own  oracle,  and  nsually  if 
you  differ  from  him  in  this,  he  scoffs  at  yonr 
ignorance,  or  marvels  at  the  limited  perception 
with  which  you  are  unfortunately  endowed. 
Now,  assuredly  there  must  be,  there  are, 
elements  of  truth  in  consonance  with  those  of 
beauty  in  every  fine  picture,  as  in  every  real  art 
work — in  painting,  sculpture,  or  poetry,  and  I 
conjure  those  still  in  their  student  career — I ask 
those  who  know  it  better  than  myself,  to  corro- 
borate me  in  the  appeal  to  seek  those  attributes 
of  all  true  art,  nor  rest  till  they  discover  them, 
and  I firmly  believe  that  an  art  band  so  animated 
would  be  the  harbingers  of  a new  renaissance. 


POLLUTION  OF  THE  TWEED. 

The  painful  and  discreditable  story  which  has 
just  been  brought  into  broad  daylight  by  the 
Government  Commission  on  the  Tweed  Fishery 
Acts  deserves  notice  at  our  hands.  Some 
years  ago  we  pointed  ont,  after  a long  personal 
survey,  some  of  the  most  salient  and  disagree- 
able features  of  the  conjoined  processes  of  pol- 
lution; and  our  observations  and  conclusions  are 
now  amply  confirmed  by  the  reluctant  evidence 
which  Messrs.  Walpole  and  Young  have  so  care- 
fully educed.  The  question  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  we  will  not  now  touch ; but  the  col- 
lateral conclusions  jnstify  and  support  each 
other.  The  most  beautiful  and  romantic  river 
in  Scotland  is  at  this  moment  converted  into  a 
common  sewer  for  the  manufacturers  on  its 
banks,  and  on  the  banks  of  its  tributaries. 

“ tVhat  beauties  does  Flora  disclose, 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  npon  Tweed ! ” 

as  the  poet  sang  about  a century  ago,  is  no 
longer  applicable  to  the  silver  Tweed,  except  by 
way  of  a grim  paradox,  or  rather  as  a disgusting 
parody. 

We  have  no  wish  nor  desire  to  anticipate  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  only  as  their 
mission  had  no  direct  reference  to  the  public 
health  (excepting,  of  course,  in  the  direction  of 
“ food  supply  ” or  fish  preservation),  we  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  make  some  use  of  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  evidence,  which,  by  [the  way,  has 
been  freely  reported  and  commented  on  in  other 
quarters.  The  subject,  indeed,  is  important 
enough  to  challenge  observation  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  at  all  hands ; for  which  of  us  can 
afford  to  feel  uninterested  in  it  ? 

We  presume  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall 
to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  all  the 
towns  and  “ populous  places  ” on  the  Tweed  and 
its  tributaries  are  now  converted  into  a series  of 
floui-ishing  manufactories  of  that  well-known 
cloth  which  is  called  from  its  local  habitation 
“ Scotch  tweed.”  From  Peebles  to  Galashiels, 
from  Galashiels  to  Selkirk,  and  thence  to 
Hawick ; the  whole  district  is  thickly  dotted 
over  with  manufacturers  whose  business  seems 
to  depend  equally  on  getting  a copious  supply  of 
water  and  in  copiously  polluting  it.  Bnt  it  is 
really  wonderful  with  what  unanimity  the  whole 
of  these  manufacturers  hold  the  opinion  that 
their  processes  of  weaving,  fulling,  dyeing,  dress- 
ing, and  so  forth,  produce  in  effect  no  pollution, 
or,  at  least,  hardly  any  at  all  ! 

In  the  celebrated  cause  as  to  the  river  Esk,  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  laid 
down  the  dictum  that  an  upper  river  proprietor 
is  bound  to  send  down  the  water  to  a lower  pro- 
prietor, ” undiminished  in  quantity  and  unim- 
paired in  quality."  We  sincerely  trust  the 
Galashiels  gentry  may  also  be  made  to  under- 
stand this  principle  of  law  lung  before  the  lapse 
of  twenty-  years,  as  Mr.  Commissioner  Walpole 
far  too  mildly  suggests  to  them. 

We  have  to  add  : first,  that  the  whole  sewage 
of  the  neighbouring  towns  is  poured  into  the 
Tweed ; secondly,  also  the  whole  refuse  of  the 
manufactories  ; thirdly,  that  this  wrong  is  done 
without  let  or  hindrance.  And  we  leave  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions. 


The  English  Church  at  Spa.— English 
visitors  to  this  favourite  watering-place  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  completion  of  the  English 
Protestant  Church  there  is  now  decided  upon. 
We  learn  from  a private  source  that  the  Belgian 
Government  has  made  a first  advance  of  60,000 
francs,  and  that  the  architect  has  received 
official  instructions  from  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, into  whose  hands  the  money  has  been  paid, 
to  recommence  and  continue  the  works  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 
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WAKMING  AND  VENTILATION* 

The  Romans  warmed  tbeir  buildings  with 
radiated  heat,  the  air  conveying  the  same 
passing  through  vertical  tile  flues  about  6 in.  by 

in.,  fixed  in  the  walls.  The  outer  half  of  the 
flue  was  movable,  probably  to  facilitate  the 
cleaning  of  it,  as  may  bo  seen  in  the  very  par- 
tially exhumed  remains  of  our  English  Pompeii, 
— the  city  of  Uriconium. 

In  a climate  like  this,  people  as  luxurious  as 
the  Romans  would  need  ventilation  os  much  as 
we  do;  but  as  there  are  no  indications  of  any 
provisions  for  this  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
buildings  loft  to  us,  I am  flattering  myself  with 
the  idea  that  they  may  possibly  have  effected 
this  in  the  upper  portion  thereof  by  some  such 
plan  as  I am  going  to  suggest  to  you. 

I am  assuming  that  the  building  we  propose 
to  ventilate  is  one  where  1,500  to  2,000  people 
are  wont  to  assemble,  and  for  which  I consider 
extraordinary  means  are  required.  E.xperience 
teaches  ns  that  in  such  buildings  the  most  per- 
fect kind  of  ventilation  which  we  enjoy  is  found 
in  the  summer-time,  and  fortunately  when  it  is 
most  needed.  This  is  when  the  windows  on  both 
sides  are  open,  allowing  large  volumes  of  air  to 
be  wafted  through  the  room  from  apertures,  say 
4 ft.  by  3 ft.,  over  our  heads,  and  our  enjoyment 
simply  consists  in  getting  the  [quantity  of  air 
we  need.  Now,  as  we  requu'e  as  much  fresh  air 
in  winter  as  in  summer,  can  we,  in  substituting 
ventilators  one  - twentieth  of  the  area  above 
named,  reasonably  expect  the  same  results  ? 
Unless  we  look  for  a miracle,  we  can  no  more 
believe  that  the  lungs  of  2,000  people  can  be 
properly  fed  with  air  supplied  through  a dozen 
wire- covered  gratings,  any  12  in.  by  6 in.,  than 
that  a similar  number  of  apertures  lurking  be- 
hind the  plaster  ornaments  of  the  ceiling  can 
carry  off  the  gases  emanating  from  such  an 
assembly. 

So  eager  is  cold  air  to  come  into  a warm  room, 
that  if  the  inlet  is  only  large  enough  for  it  to 
be,  as  it  were,  squirted  in,  it  is  regarded  ns  a 
draught,  and  the  ventilating  valve  is  immediately 
closed  against  all  further  admission,  and  the 
warmer  air  having  thus  no  inducement  to  escape, 
comparative  stagnation  ensues. 

I am  now  describing  the  condition  of  such  a 
room  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  heating  appa- 
ratus and  gaseliers  ai'e  in  use;  but  what  must 
it  bo  in  mid-seasona,  when  there  is  no  artificial 
heat  to  stir  np  the  cuirents  of  air,  and  when  it  is 
too  cold  to  allow  of  the  windows  being  opened. 
If  you  want  to  know  what  superlative  stagna- 
tion is,  and  what  carbonic  acid  gas  tastes  like, 
half  an  hour  spent  in  such  a room  will  give  you 
a tolerably  good  idea.  Now  nine-tenths  of  the 
audience  on  leaving  this  assembly  would  merely 
observe,  “How  hot  the  room  was”  ; but  is  it  a 
fact  that  the  headaches  they  would  bring  away 
with  them  are  due  to  the  heat  f If  so,  how  is  it 
that  any  one  of  them  could  spend  double  the 
time  in  a conservatory,  where  the  temperature 
was  much  higher,  without  feeling  the  slightest 
inconvenience  ? A moment’s  refleotion  should 
tell  them  that  the  discomfort  and  nausea  they 
experienced  was  simply  owing  to  the  filthy  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  I speak  advisedly  when  I 
say  filthy,  for  carbonic  acid  gas  is  not  the  only 
offensive  product  emitted  by  the  lungs  ; and, 
without  going  into  any  analysis  of  the  same,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  an  assembly  of  1,000 
persons  there  would  be  above  a million  and  a 
quarter  respirations  in  the  hour,  and  under  the 
circumstances  the  whole  of  the  air  would  become 
polluted ; there  is  no  alternative,  therefore,  but 
that  it  must  be  again  inhaled  by  the  audience, 
and  that  BO  indiscriminately,  that  they  must  take 
that  which  comes  first ; and  however  much  the 
unhappy  individual  thus  placed  may  yearn  for  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air,  the  only  change  of  air  he 
could  obtain  would  be  that  which  had  been  ex- 
haled  by  those  immediately  round  him,  and 
which  he  takes  in  exchange  for  what  he  has  just 
parted  with  himself. 

I cannot  believe  that  this  state  of  things  is 
generally  known,  or  there  would  not  be  such 
apathy  and  indifference  exhibited  as  to  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  our  public  halls ; and  the  ques- 
tion once  more  arises, — what  is  the  best  remedy 
that  can  be  offered  for  the  removal  of  this 
evil  ? 

If  I suggest  the  natural  or  open  window  ven- 
tilation before  named,  you  will  say,  however 
practicable  it  may  be  in  warm  weather,  it  is 
totally  inadmissible  in  winter  time,  when  cold 
and  fog  abound,  and  that  under  such  conditions 
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you  could  not  remain  five  minutes  in  the  room 
without  catching  your  death  of  cold.  In  this  I 
fully  concur;  but  assume  for  a moment  that 
circumstances  necessitate  your  attendance  at  a 
public  meeting  before  there  is  time  to  set  the 
warming  apparatus  in  action,  and  that  owing  to 
some  cause  or  other  the  upper  sashes  of  the 
windows  are  compelled  to  be  open,  the  first  thing 
a prudent  man  would  do  would  be  to  put  some 
extra  clothing  on  his  body,  and  cover  his  head 
with  a sealskin  cap ; then,  after  tying  the  ear- 
flaps  well  under  his  chin,  he  would  envelope  his 
throat,  and  possibly  his  month  and  nose,  with  a 
worsted  comforter.  Being  thus  attired,  I ask 
you, — Would  he  be  likely  to  take  more  harm  than 
if  he  were  driving  through  the  cold  wind,  sitting 
by  the  side  of  his  groom  in  an  open  gig  ? Would 
he  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  enabled  to  spend  the 
time  quite  as  agreeably,  if  not  more  so,  than  if 
he  were  encountering  the  night  air  in  the  manner 
I have  just  described?  I am  inclined  to  think 
he  would.  And  why  ? In  thus  walliog  himself 
in,  he  would  bo  simply  preserving  the  heat  of  his 
body  wbioh  would  otherwise  escape.  lu  covering 
the  inlet  to  his  lungs  with  that  woven  ventilator, 
properly  called  a comforter,  heVouM  experience 
no  discomfort  from  the  air  which  he  inhaled, 
probably  because  it  would  ha  tempered  by  the 
bodily  heat  accumulated  in  the  worsted  wrapper, 
— while  the  latter,  being  of  a porous  and  non. 
conducting  material,  would  freely  allow  of  the 
egress  of  respired  air,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent any  considerable  escape  of  bodily  heat. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  cold  air  is  not  in  itself 
injurious  to  the  lungs,  I am  not  quite  clear  that 
this  immunity  from  the  ill  effects  of  night  air  is 
not  solely  due  to  the  extra  provision  made  for 
the  retention  of  our  animal  heat,  and  consequent 
protection  from  local  draughts  ; but  whether  or 
no,  I think  the  principle  is  one  which  may  safely 
and  advantageously  be  applied  to  the  warming 
and  ventilating  of  our  halls  of  public  assembly. 
Granting  this  to  bo  the  case,  and  taking  the 
summer  system  of  ventilation  before  named  as 
our  basis,  the  conditions  to  be  observed  for  pro- 
ducing the  like  results  at  other  seasons,  are  the 
following : — 

1.  Such  provision  must  be  made  for  generating 
and  preserving  artificial  heat  as  will  keep  the 
room  at  a suramor  temperature. 

2.  The  quantity  of  fresh  air  admitted  into  the 
room  must  be  as  great  at  one  season  of  the  year 
as  another.* 

3.  When  the  air  is  cold,  and  its  tendency  to 
fall  thus  rapidly  increased,  the  mode  of  admission 
must  be  such  as  will  preclude  the  possibility  of 
its  descending  upon  the  audience  in  local  streams. 

4.  The  porous  or  percolating  screens  which 
form  the  inlets  and  outlets  must  be  of  such  a 
material  as  will  allow  of  the  free  passage  of  air. 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  an  undue  escape 
of  the  artificial  heat  of  the  room. 

Assuming,  then,  that  by  the  Perkin’s  pipe 
system  we  have  an  efficient  method  of  generating 
artificial  heat,  the  first  step  I should  take  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  same  would  be  to  double- 
glaze  our  windows,  or,  in  other  words,  put  on  our 
extra  clothing. 

Then  as  to  ventilation  : I would  provide  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  by  constructing  the  sash 
windows  with  a box  head  some  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  high  ; 
in  these  there  would  be  an  extension  of  the  upper 
sashes,  the  framework  of  which,  instead  of  being 
filled  with  glass,  should  be  covered  with  a sheet- 
ing of  woven  or  finely-perforated  material  of 
non-conducting  nature,  so  that  when  the  sashes 
were  drawn  down,  they  would  fill  up  the  space 
(or  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  reqaired)  ordinarily 
occupied  by  the  glass.  The  slightest  motion  in 
the  external  air  would  create  a windward  and  a 
leeward  aide  to  the  building ; and  the  fresh  air 
would  probably  select  the  former  side  for  enter- 
ing throQghtheperforated  material  before  named. 
The  portals  being  distributed  over  a large  area 
would  restrain  the  boisterous  precipitancy  with 
which  the  cold  air  rushes  into  a warm  room ; 
and  instead  of  the  air  coming  down  upon  our 
heads  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  ample  ' 
time  would  be  given  for  the  requisite  quantity 
to  enter  at  something  like  two  miles  per  hour— 
at  which  rate,  be  it  understood,  air  ceases  to  be 
felt  as  a draught.  Oozing  then,  as  it  would, 
through  this  permeable  medium,  and  gradually 
commingling  with  the  warmer  air  of  the  room,  it 
would  imperceptibly  find  its  way  to  the  audience 
below,  without  subjecting  them  to  any  incon- 
venience,— when  owing  to  the  further  increased 


• The  fulfilment  of  this  condition  ia  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  secret  of  our 
non-success  is  mainly  due  to  the  ignoring  of  it, 


temperature  communicated  to  it  by  contact  with 
their  lungs,  and  with  the  radiated  beat  from  the 
floor,  it  would  again  rise,  and,  after  giving  part 
of  its  calorio  to  the  fresh  volumes  of  cold  air  en. 
taring  in  and  eager  to  take  its  place,  would  pass 
out  of  the  building  through  the  woven  screen, 
work  on  its  leeward  side.  This  screen-work,  as 
I have  before  stated,  being  of  a non-conducting 
material,  would  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  which 
would  necessarily  ensue  were  it  composed  of 
perforated  zinc,  or  the  metal  wire-work  generally 
nsed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  motive  power  to- 
which  this  action  is  due  lies  simply  in  the  main, 
tenance  of  a given  temperature  within  the  room, 
and  that  in  proportion  as  the  external  air  is 
denser  than  that  within,  so  will  be  the  admission 
of  fresh  air,  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of 
foul  air.  Indeed,  the  force  on  duty  here  may, 
in  its  operation,  be  likened  unto  that  more  fami- 
liar,  and  sometimes  equally  active  one  whose 
continual  ory  is  “ move  on.” 

Now,  with  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  phy- 
sical laws,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
system  of  ventilation  in  the  winter  time  would, 
as  to  its  mode  of  operation,  and  in  respect  of  the 
quantity  and  agreeable  quality  of  the  air  received, 
be  the  nearest  approach  we  could  effect  to  the 
natural  summer  one  first-named ; and  I may  also 
observe,  that,  except  in  cold  weather,  when  arti- 
ficial heat  is  required  iu  addition  to  that  given 
out  by  the  audience  (the  latter  constituting  the 
only  moving  power  in  the  milder  seasons),  it 
cannot  be  called  an  artificial  mode  of  ventilation  ; 
and,  moreover,  being,  os  you  see,  inseparably 
conneoted  with  the  economy  of  heat,  the  fuel 
saved  in  generating  the  latter  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  additional  expense  involved 
in  the  construction  of  oar  buildings, — at  any 
rate,  it  would  contrast  favourably  with  the  ex- 
pensive and  very  artificial  system  which  is 
adopted  in  some  buildings,  aud  especially  in  onr 
houses  of  legislature — where  it  can  be  readily 
proved  that  the  air  which  the  members  breathe 
costs  more  per  head  than  each  of  them  expends 
upon  the  wine  he  drinks. 

By  reason  of  its  aimplioity  and  economy,  and 
being,  as  it  were,  self-acting,  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  wards  of  public  hospitals  j and 
though  I have  in  the  Nottingham  Infirmary 
adopted  the  method  of  warming  aud  ventilation 
which  I have  prescribed  for  domestic  buildings, 
I am  persuaded  that  in  the  larger  wards  it  would 
more  effectually  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

Before  I take  leave  of  the  subject  of  ventila- 
tion,  I may  observe  that  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing which  so  much  exemplifies  the  truth  of 
what  I said  at  the  outset  about  the  little  progress 
we  have  made  iu  this  science,  as  there  is  in  its 
application  to  sewerage ; and  more  especially  if 
we  gauge  the  results  by  the  cost  at  which  they 
have  been  attained.  After  the  thousands  which 
have  been  expended  in  charcoal  boxes,  and  ex- 
traction shafts  of  one  kind  or  another,  whether 
for  neutralising  or  for  getting  rid  of  the  gases 
generated  in  our  sewers,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  make  as  many  direct  outlets  in  the  middle  of 
our  streets  as  possible, — which  is  practically 
revert  to  the  happy-go-lucky  way,  or  open-drain 
system,  adopted  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
only  neutralisation  aimed  at  was  simply  a 
copious  dilution  of  the  gases  with  atmospheric 
air.  I cannot  conceive  that  such  a solution  of 
the  problem  is  one  which  will  meet  with  general 
approval : my  own  experience  is,  that  when  you 
have  no  other  reply  to  make  to  a ratepayer  on 
his  complaining  of  the  effluvia  arising  from  one- 
of  these  outlets,  than  that  ho  is  going  to  have 
two  others  in  place  of  the  one  opposite  to  bia 
own  house,  it  is  nob  found  to  be  a very  encoura- 
ging one.  Assuming  that  such  a remedy  is  not 
of  an  exhaustive  character,  I would  suggest  to 
your  consideration  some  amplification  of  the  sys- 
tem  which  I have  adopted  on  the  Nottingham 
Park  Estate,  viz.,  in  making  the  street  lamp, 
posts  serve  the  purpose  of  extracting-shafts.  By 
slightly  increasing  the  diameter  of  these  posts, 
and  substituting  for  the  single  vertical  bat-wing 
burner  four  or  five  horizontal  jets,  issuing  from 
a ring  fixed  at  the  summit  of  the  outlet  with 
their  flames  converging  to  the  centre,  the  gasea 
conveyed  from  the  sewer  would,  while  passing 
through  ,thia  flame,  undergo  such  an  amount 
of  combustion  as  would,  I think,  render  them 
innoxious.  Our  streets  would  be  no  worse  for  a 
little  more  light,  and  it  would  probably  be  found 
sufficient  to  turn  the  gases,  which  may  have 
accumulated  in  the  sewers  during  the  day,  into 
these  outlets  simultaneously  with  the  lighting  of 
the  lamps  at  night.  The  cost  wocld  be  nothing 
compared  with  the  advantage  gained}  and  not 
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mucli  as  compared  with  that  of  previous  oxperi. 
ments. 

The  history  of  warming  and  ventilating  is  a 
moat  interesting  one,  and  if  time  permitted,  we 
might  record  the  variona  methods  to  which  man 
has  resorted  to  protect  himself  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather : how,  by  way  of  forming, 
as  it  were,  a portable  climate,  he  began  by  coat- 
ing his  body  with  mnd  and  paint, — then  by 
clothing  himself  with  the  bark  of  trees,  inter- 
woven rushes,  or  the  skins  of  animals, — and, 
subsequently,  as  he  became  more  civilised,  by 
garments  of  hair  and  wool  5 how,  to  secure  a 
fixed  climate,  the  Ancient  Briton  first  built 
round  him  a wattled  hut,  and  then  a cabin  of 
clay  with  a hole  in  the  |roof,  through  which  he 
breathed  and  let  out  the  smoke  from  his  fire ; 
how,  when  he  went  over  to  Home,  or  rather 
allowed  the  Eomans  to  come  here  to  enlighten 
him,  he  found  by  the  radiated  heat  of  a hypo- 
canst,  he  conld  be  warmed  without  being  suffo- 
cated at  the  same  time ; how,  as  he  again  de- 
generated, be  bad  recourse  to  a less  artificial 
means,  and  our  feudal  lords  selfishly  appropriated 
to  themselves  the  animal  heat  of  their  serfs,  who 
sat  shivering  nnderneath  the  table  folding  their 
masters’  legs  within  the  clothing  which  enveloped 
their  bosoms ; and  the  peasants,  as  in  Normandy, 
resorted  to  the  cow  hovels  in  winter  time,  bor. 
rowing  warmth  from  the  oxen  while  they  carried 
on  their  lace-making ; — bow  heated  cannon  balls 
and  charcoal  braziers  developed  into  Romford 
Stoves,  and  Romford’s  Stoves  into  Milner’s 
Stoves, — and  fuel  was  economised  by  mixing  it 
with  clay  aud  coal,  and  then  bnrning  it  in  re- 
volving grates?  how  many  of  snob  devices,  sup- 
posed to  be  inventions  of  the  present  day  ; prove 
to  be  repetitions  of’tbings  gone  by,  would  take 
long  to  describe?  and  interesting  as  the  retro- 
spect  might  be,  it  would  only  serve  to  show  that 
the  thing  which  is,  is  that  which  has  been, — and 
that  in  warming  and  ventilation,  as  in  other 
arts,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  There 
is  more  superfluity  than  there  is  originality  in  the 
fragrant  smear  of  oil  and  dirt,  which  forms  the 
winter  clothing  of  the  dusky  Australian  savage 
of  the  present  day,  than  there  was  in  that  of  the 
aborigines  of  our  own  island, — and  I have  no 
doubt  be  views  himself  with  as  much  compla- 
cency when  thus  attired  as  they  did. 

Whether  it  is  that  we  are  apt  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  that  which  emanates  from  our- 
selves, and  are  disinolined  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  its  having  occurred  to  others  before  us, 
I do  not  know  ? bnt  it  is  surprising  how  many  of 
the  things,  which  we  believe  to  be  modern  inven. 
tions,  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  repro- 
ductions of  a former  age, — for  instance,  ask  any 
of  our  medical  men  when  the  speculum,  occa- 
sionally used  in  midwifery,  was  first  introduced, 
and  nine  out  of  ten  would  probably  say  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Look  again  at  our  adver- 
tisements,  and  who  would  suppose  that  any  but 
Heal  & Son  invented  metal  bedsteads : never- 
theless,  recent  disooveries  at  Pompeii  show  that 
the  identical  instrument  first  named  was  used  by 
surgical  practitioners  seventeen  centuries  ago  ? 
while  as  to  the  latter,  there  are  chapter  and  verse 
to  prove  that  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  himself  slept 
on  a bedstead  of  iron.  Who  knows  but  that  we 
may  yet  live  to  unearth  a gas-pipe,  or  to  discover 
in  the  Pyramids  a photographic  portrait  of  a 
Pharaoh  ? 

Great  as  are  our  achievements  in  engineering, 
we  shoold  still  be  puzzled  to  know  how,  in  the 
absence  of  steam  power,  men  succeeded  in 
raising  single  blocks  of  stone  one  upon  another, 
weighing  a thousand  tons  ? nevertheless,  if  it  had 
to  be  done,  we  should,  I think,  find  men  who 
were  equal  to  the  task ; but  with  respect  to  the 
art  in  which  wo  ourselves  are  engaged,  what  is 
there  which  presents  so  little  originality  as  the 
architecture  ^of  the  present  day  ? People  may 
well  say,  why  do  we  not  invent  a now  style  P 
Why  be  content  with  simply  reproducing  that 
which  has  been  done  before  ? Perhaps  the  best 
answer  we  can  give  is  to  inquire  of  those  who 
propound  this  question,  whether  originality  is 
really  an  essential  element  of  all  good  architec- 
ture ? and  if  so,  where  do  they  find  it  ? Can  they 
point  to  any  building,  or  to  any  single  period  in 
the  world’s  history,  in  which  a new  style  was 
suddenly  introduced  P On  the  contrary,  I main- 
tain that  in  every  transition  the  change  was 
gradual,  and  the  outcome  of  it  was  simply  a re- 
finement, or  a development  in  growth,  of  some- 
thing which  previously  existed.  If  this  be  so, 
all  true  art  must  necessarily  bo  progressive  ? and 
when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  we  are  either  driven  to 
resuscitate  something  which  existed  in  past 
ages— as  was  done  in  the  sixteenth  century — or 
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wo  get  into  a state  of  Babel-like  confusion,  out 
of  which  the  only  escape  is  to  try  back,  and  on 
finding  the  old  progressive  groove,  to  begin  again. 
This  is  very  much  like  what  we  are  doing  at  the 
present  time,  and  should  we  find  that  wo  are  on 
the  right  track,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the 
buildings  we  shall  henceforth  produce,  will,  as 
works  of  art,  be  as  muob  in  advance  of  those  we 
have  left  behind,  as  they  certainly  will  be,  in 
regard  to  their  warming  and  ventilation. 

Thos.  C.  Hine. 


THE  COMPETITION  DESIGNS 
FOR  DWELLINGS  IN  GOSWELL  ROAD, 
LONDON. 

Tub  directors  of  tho  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company,  assisted  by  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Charles  Barry  and  George  Godwin,  have  awarded 
the  first  premium,  250i.,  to  the  design  marked 
" Salutaris" ; and  the  second,  150J.,  to  that 
marked  “ Self-Contained.” 

The  author  of  No.  1 was  found  to  be  Mr. 
Henry  Macaulay,  Kingston-on-Thames  j of  No.  2, 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  of  the  Poultry. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE  WOOD. 

EXPEKIIIENTS  AT  BIBKENHEAD. 

Experiments  were  recently  made  at  the  Chain 
Testing  Works,  Birkenhead,  with  a plan,  which 
has  been  patented,  of  rendering  wood  incom. 
bustible,  and  impervious  to  atmospheric  in. 
fluences.  The  patent  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
C.  Jarvis,  of  The  Priory,  Tonbridge,  Surrey,  who 
superintended  the  experiments.  Mr.  Jarvis’s 
process  is  by  immersing  timber  iu  a solution  of 
tuDSgate  of  soda. 

Samples  of  wood,  which  had  been  immersed 
in  the  solution,  were  subjected  to  several 
teats.  One  of  them  was  to  place  a piece, 
4 in.  thick  in  the  flame  of  a gas  jet,  and 
keep  it  there  for  thirty-five  minutes.  When 
taken  out  it  was  found  to  be  only  slightly  cbEirred 
to  the  extent  of  one-sixth  part  of  it,  and  to  have  no 
flame  upon  it.  A piece  of  ordinary  wood  was 
placed  in  the  flame,  and  was  entirely  consumed 
in  less  than  ten  minutes.  About  forty  or  fifty 
pieces  of  the  prepared  wood  were  soaked  in 
petroleum,  and  then  set  fire  to,  when  it  was 
found  that  as  soon  as  the  petroleum  had  burned 
itself  out,  the  flame  died  away,  and  the  wood 
was  scarcely  injured  at  all.  Another  lot  of 
similar  wood,  which  bad  not  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Jarvis’s  process,  was  destroyed  in  a very 
short  time.  Dr.  Brown  remarked  that  if  the 
landing-stage  had  been  built  of  wood  prepared 
according  to  this  patent  the  recent  conflagration 
could  never  have  occurred.  Dr.  Brown  subjected 
a piece  of  prepared  wood  to  the  notion  of  oxygen 
gas,  which  was  found  to  have  very  little  effect 
upon  it,  whereas  a piece  of  common  wood  was 
completely  destroyed  in  a short  time.  A still 
more  orncial  test  than  all  was  tried  with  a piece 
of  ordinary  brown  paper,  which  had  been  soaked 
in  the  solution.  Mr.  Jarvis  wrapped  up  in  this 
paper  about  1 lb.  of  gunpowder,  which  he  then 
placed  in  a barrel  full  of  shavings.  On  a light 
being  applied  the  shavings  blazed  up  and  were 
rapidly  consumed,  but  the  paper  resisted  the 
action  of  the  flames  and  the  gunpowder 
remained  intact.  Tho  result  of  the  e.xperimouts 
was  deemed  satisfactory. 


BEQUEST  OF  PICTURES  DECLINED  AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 

At  the  meeting  of  tho  Birmingham  Town 
Council  last  week,  Mr.  Collings  read  the  report 
of  the  Free  Libraries  Committee,  which  stated 
that  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Warren,  of  Morton 
Hall,  Worcestershire,  by  his  will  and  the  codicil 
thereto,  bequeathed  to  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Birmingham  a collection  of  paintings, 
seventy-two  in  number,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Midland  Institute,  and  exhibited  at  all  times  to 
the  inhabitants  and  visitors  gratuitously,  daring 
such  hours  as  the  Institute  should  be  open  to  the 
public.  The  bequest,  however,  was  made  upon 
the  express  condition  that  the  whole  of  the 
paintings  should  bo  kept  together  in  a room  or 
place  within  the  Midland  Institute,  to  he  specially 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  aud  be  so  arranged  as 
to  form  one  separate  and  entire  collection,  to  be 
called  the  “Warren  Collection.”  The  will 
further  provided  that  in  case  the  paintings 
should  not  be  so  kept  together,  or  be  separated 
for  one  calendar  month  (except  for  the  periods 
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during  which  the  room  was  under  repair),  or 
should  not  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
“Warren  Collection, ” the  bequest  should  be  for- 
feited and  the  pictures  should  revert  to  the 
testator’s  residuary  estate.  The  testator  also 
bequeathed  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  a 
largo  cabinet  and  sarcophagus  in  his  library, 
together  with  the  books  contained  therein,  on 
similar  terms  and  with  similar  provisions  as  to 
forfeiture  to  those  contained  in  the  bequest  of 
the  paintings,  but  subject  in  other  respects  to 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  framed  by  the  com- 
mittee or  other  governing  body  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  collection  of  pictures  had  been  in. 
speoted  by  several  members  of  the  committee, 
and  they  having  reported  that  it  was  not  suitable 
for  exhibition  in  the  Art  Gallery,  the  committee 
communicated  with  the  residuary  legatee  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  his  consent  to  suoh  a 
modification  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the 
bequest  as  would  permit  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  pictures  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
being  exhibited  at  Aston  Hall.  That  endeavour 
having  failed,  the  committee  recommended  the 
Council  to  decline  the  bequest  of  pictures. 

This  recommendation  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 


THE  STOCKWELL-GRBEN  BUILDING 
AGITATION. 

Within  the  past  week  or  ton  days  tho  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  building  uponj  Stockwell- 
green  has  assumed  an  entirely  new  phase,  and  it 
now  appears  that  the  demand  mado  for  the  land, 
by  the  alleged  freeholder, — originally  4,0001., 
next  8,0001.,  and  now  finally  said  to  be  12,0001., — 
has  led  to  Chancery  proceedings,  which  may 
ultimately  result  in  establishing  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Abbott,  who  sold  the  ground  to  Mr.  Honey 
for  building  purposes,  bad,  after  all,  no  legal 
right  to  do  so,  and  if  so,  that  Mr.  Honey’s  title 
is  consequently  bad.  Should  this  eventually 
turn  out  to  be  tho  true  state  of  affairs,  the  de- 
spoiling of  the  Green,  whioh  has  been  in  progress 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  may  prove  a serious 
matter  forthose  responsible  for  it.  It  appears  that 
the  work  of  dismantling  going  forward  at  the  early 
part  of  last  week  caused  such  an  amount  of 
irritation  amongst  the  inhabitants  as  to  have 
almost  led  to  a breach  of  the  peace.  This  was 
daring  the  cutting  down  and  removal  of  two  of 
the  finest  trees  on  the  Green,  and  the  clearing 
away  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  turf. 

On  Saturday  last  the  case  came  before  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  on  an  application  for  an 
injunction  in  the  suit  of  “ Hammerton  v.Honey,” 
when  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  upon  an  ex  parte 
statement,  granted  an  interim  injunctidn  re- 
straining the  defendant,  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
from  building  upon  or  enclosing  the  Green.  The 
effect  of  this  judicial  order  is,  that  the  Green 
most  not  further  be  disturbed  until  the  case  is 
legally  argued  on  both  sides,  which  will  not  take 
place  before  the  middle  of  January,  when  the 
Chanoery  Coui't  again  sits  in  Hilary  Term. 


COMPENSATION  ? 

JOHNSON  V.  THE  GUAEDIANS  OK  ST.  GEOSGE’S 
UNION. — SnEEIKFS’  COURT. 

This  was  a compensation  claim,  in  respect  to 
the  Cornwall  Arms,  a beershop  of  some  twenty 
years’  standing,  situated  No.  337,  Fulbam-road, 
with  stables  in  the  rear,  the  land  being  required 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  workhouse  of  St. 
George’s  Union. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Parry  and  Mr.  Bidder,  Q.C., 
were  for  the  claimant  ? Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  represented  the  Guardians  of 
the  Union. 

The  premises  having  been  inspected  by  the 
jury,  a number  of  witnesses  were  called  on  both 
sides.  For  the  claimant,  Mr.  McClymont,  of  the 
firm  of  Corbett  & McClymont,  who  have  built 
some  thousand  houses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
stated  that  his  firm  would  willingly  give  2,000Z. 
for  the  property,  and  would  expect  to  make  a 
profit  out  f)f  it. 

It  appeared  rather  amusing  to  us,  in  the  cross- 
examination,  that  the  counsel  for  the  Union 
should  try  perseveriogly  to  make  Mr.  McCly. 
mont,  the  jury,  and  himself,  believe  that  he 
(Mr.  McClymont)  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
tho  value  of  land  or  of  building  operations  in 
general. 

Mr.  Henry  Godwin  (G.  & H.  Godwin)  valued 
the  property  at  2,3751,,  making  a point  of  the 
scarcity  of  stable  accommodation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  BashiU  valued  it  at  2,220Z. ; Mr, 
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1’ Anson,  2,15GZ. ; Jlr.  Finlaison,  2,2007.  These 
amounts  included  compensation  for  a rental  of 
127.  per  annum,  given  by  Hr.  Smith,  the  adver- 
tising agent,  for  the  use  of  the  flank  wall.  Mr. 
Smith  gave  evidence  Ifliat  ho  would  gladly  pay 
that  rental  as  long  as  he  had  tho  opportunity. 
For  the  Onion,  Mr.  Chadwick  put  tho  value  at 
1,2107.,  taking  it,  as  wo  understood,  as  an  un. 
secured  ground-reut,  ignoring  the  erection  on 
the  land  ; Mr.  Castle,  at  1,1607.  j Mr.  Lovejoy, 
1,3757.  The  jury,  after  consulting  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  assessed  the  compensation 
at  1,8607. 

The  ofbener  we  see  compensation  oases  for 
compulsory  sale  of  property  settled  with  the  aid 
of  counsel  learned  in  their  craft,  the  stronger 
becomes  our  conviction  that  the  method  is 
entirely  wrong.  In  the  face  of  Mr.  McClymont’s 
bona  fide  offer,  and  of  an  offer  made,  within  our 
own  knowledge,  by  a second  would-be  purchaser, 
the  owner  in  this  ease  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  legally  robbed  of  1507.  and  more. 


CABMEN’S  SHELTER  MOVEMENT  AT 
LEEDS. 

A COMMODIOUS  shelter  for  cabmen,  with  stove 
for  cooking  and  other  fittings,  has  been  opened 
by  a committee  of  gentlemen  for  the  Leeds 
cabmen,  near  the  Town-hall,  by  permission  of 
the  Corporation.  The  cabmen,  who  pay  Id.  per 
day  for  tho  uso  of  tho  shelter  from  ten  a.m.  to 
nine  p.m.,  have  spoken  very  favourably  of  its 
usefulness,  particularly  during  wet  or  frosty 
weather.  Mr.  John  H.  Thorp,  of  Leeds,  is  the 
bnilder. 

Cabmen’s  shelters  have  been  opened  at  Edin. 
burgh,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Coventry,  Southport, and  Derby;  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  all  our  cabstands 
should  not,  iu  time,  bo  provided  with  such  neces- 
sary resting-places. 

There  are  no  such  shelters  iu  London  owing  to 
legal  restrictions,  but  these  must  give  way  in 
suitable  situations  if  proper  steps  be  adopted  by 
the  friends  of  cabmen. 


EXPLOSIONS. 

Rrjilosmi  o/ Molten  Metal  at  Crewe. — An  esplo- 
sion  occurred  at  the  Crewe  Steel  works  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company, 
on  the  5th  inst.,  by  which  four  men  were  more 
or  less  serionsly  burnt.  They  were  engaged 
in  casting  Bessemer  steel,  and  were  running 
the  molten  metal  from  tho  heavy  iron  ladle 
into  moulds.  Unfortunately,  inside  one  of  the 
moulds  was  a quantity  of  sand,  which  caused 
the  hot  fluid  to  explode  with  a roar  like  thunder. 
The  fiery  molten  particles  were  scattered  in  all 
directions,  severely  burning  almost  everybody 
in  the  Bessemer  pit.  Four  of  the  men  within 
the  radius  of  the  exploded  molten  metal  were 
severely  injured,  and  were  taken  to  tho 
company’s  hospital. 

Aiarinin^  Oas  at  New  Swindon. — An 

explosion  took  place  on  tho  11th  inst.,  at  the 
New  Swindon  Gasworks;  the  pipe  connecting 
the  purifier  with  tho  gasometer  became  choked 
with  gas  tar,  and  the  manager,  Mr.  Jervis,  and 
two  or  three  men  went  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tion. They  removed  tho  cap  of  the  pipe, 
apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  a gas  jet 
was  burning  near,  A volume  of  gas  rushed  out 
and  became  ignited,  causing  an  explosion  which 
knocked  down  the  men,  blew  out  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  set  firo  to  the  place.  Tho  works 
are  situated  near  bouses  of  the  artisan  class,  and 
a panic  ensued.  The  gas  was  shut  off,  and  the 
Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  Canal  running  near, 
an  abundance  of  water  was  obtained,  and  the 
fire  and  gas  extinguished,  but  not  until  the  flames 
were  within  2 ft,  of  the  gasometer  full  of  gas, 
which  must  have  exploded  had  the  firo  reached 
it.  The  alarm  in  the  town  was  also  great. 

Qas  Explosion  at  Birmingham. — An  explosion 
of  gas  occurred  in  Great  Lister-street,  Birming. 
ham,  on  the  9th  inst.  For  some  time  water  had 
escaped  from  the  main  in  the  street  and  washed 
the  earth  away.  The  sinking  of  the  earth  cansed 
a gaspipe  to  break,  and  a large  quantity  of  gas 
accumulated.  This  gas  by  some  means  became 
ignited,  and  an  explosion  followed.  The  windows 
of  the  houses  facing  the  street  were  broken,  and 
the  roadway  was  upheaved  for  some  yards. 
Fortunately  no  one  was  seriously  injured. 

A Light  Again ! — A fortnight  ago,  an  ex- 
plosion  of  gas  took  place  at  Mr.  Baldwin’s, 
Victoria-street,  Temple,  Bristol.  A short  time 


previously  Mr.  Baldwin  smelt  an  escape  of  gas, 
and  on  going  to  a store-room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  in  company  with  hia  wife,  and  taking  a 
light  with  them,  an  explosion  took  plaoe,  blowing 
the  window  out,  the  door  off  its  hinges,  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin  into  the  staii’case.  Fortunately,  she 
was  but  slightly  injured,  and  the  general  damage 
done  was  not  much. 

Ei>plosion  of  Qas  at  Sv/nderiand. — A somewhat 
serious  explosion  of  gas  occurred  on  the  12tb 
instant  at  Bell’s  public-house,  at  the  corner  of 
Bridge-street  and  West  Wear-street.  The  work, 
men  of  the  Sunderland  Gas  Company  wore 
engaged  laying  new  piping  in  connexion  with 
the  bar,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  communica- 
tion with  the  main  being  disturbed  for  tho  pur- 
poses of  their  work,  the  gas  bad  escaped  and 
filled  the  cellar.  Shortly  before  noon  the  men 
were  working  in  it  when  a labonrer  unfortunately 
struck  a match,  the  result  being  an  explosion  of 
an  extensive  nature.  Tho  person  in  charge  of 
the  bar  over  the  cellar  was  injured,  and  some 
half-dozen  persons  who  were  on  the  premises  at 
the  time  were  thrown  down.  The  bnilding 
sustained  considerable  damage,  one  of  the  win- 
dowa  of  the  bar  being  blown  out,  while  both  the 
roof  and  the  floor  were  raised  several  inches. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Bournemouth. — On  Friday,  tho  11th  inst., 
Mr.  Horsey  was  blown  with  several  rods  of 
brickwork  and  some  scaftblding  from  tho  top  of  a 
house  in  Tivcrton-terrace,  and  severely  injured, 
especially  in  the  head. 

Death  of  a Man  from  Sewer  Qas  at  Widnes. — 
On  Tuesday,  15tb,  an  inquest  was  held  touching 
the  death  of  a man  named  Michael  Dnffy,  from 
gas  inhaled  in  a sewer  at  Widnes,  on  the  previous 
Friday  afternoon.  The  deceased  was  a labourer, 
thirty-nine  years  old,  and  on  the  previous  Friday 
was  engaged  with  another  man,  named  James 
Seed,  in  making  a connexion  with  the  main  sewer 
in  Church.street,  Widnes.  Having  made  a hole 
in  the  sewer,  and  feeling  a quantity  of  foul  air 
coming  from  it  they  took  every  precaution  they 
could.  In  tho  afternoon  Seed  was  in  the  hole, 
which  was  about  8 ft.  deep,  fixing  the  pipes  in 
the  sower,  and  deceased  was  at  the  top.  Seed 
fell  in  the  hole,  and  on  deceased  going  to  bis 
assistance  he  was  caught  by  the  foul  air,  and  fell 
down  also.  Assistance  was  at  once  procured,  and 
deceased  was  got  out.  Mr.  Hilles,  surgeon, 
administered  an  emetic  to  both  men.  Seed  soon 
came  round,  but  deceased  remained  unconscious 
and  was  carried  home  (a  distance  of  about  two 
miles),  where  ho  died  about  three  hours  after- 
wards. The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ Acci- 
dental  death;”  but  strongly  censured  the  Widnes 
Local  Board  for  allowing  Churob-street  to  be  for 
a considerable  time  in  a disgraceful  condition. 

Angers. — The  roof  of  tho  Market-hall  of  this 
town  fell  in  on  the  16th  inst.,  through  the  exces- 
sive weight  of  snow  that  had  collected  upon  it. 
Several  persons  were  killed  or  injured. 

Bad  Air. — A labourer  named  Crompton,  and 
George  Cross,  engine  tenter,  have  been  suffocated 
at  the  Eccleshill  Ironworks,  Darwen,  and  several 
other  men  Jiad  narrow  escapes.  A workman  lost 
a drill  in  the  engine-hoDse,  and  Crompton  went 
below  the  foundations  for  it.  He  could  not 
return,  and  in  trying  to  save  him  Cross  lost  his 
own  life.  Two  or  three  men  had  to  be  pulled 
out  by  ropes,  quite  exhausted.  The  poisonous 
gas  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  slags. 


FIRES. 

It  is  remarkable  that  fires  of  a most  exten- 
sive kind  have  lately  been  prevalent  among 
cotton  and  other  mills  and  manufactories,  some 
of  which  we  have  chronicled,  and  property  to  an 
almost  incalculable  value  has  been  sacrificed.  In 
spite  of  all  the  precautions  which  most  large 
establishments  provide,  some  discrepancy  takes 
place, — shavings  are  left  lying  car’elessly  about 
where  repairs  are  taking  place,  or  the  waste 
oily  and  turpentine  tow  and  rags  used  in 
cleaning  are  discarded,  and  left  to  fester  till  the 
terrible  match  or  pipe-light  is  thoughtlessly  cast 
into  the  midst,  to  create  a blaze  as  soon  as  the 
workpeople  leave.  Then,  again,  water  is  seldom 
at  hand  to  quench  the  fii'st  outbreak,  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  prevention.  At  Reading, 
the  water  at  night,  when  its  service  is  most 
likely  to  be  suddenly  demanded,  it  is  the  prac- 
tioe  to  shut  off  from  the  mains,  and  damage  to 
tho  amount  of  thousands  of  pounds  is  the  result. 
We  again  record  some  disastrous  losses,  the 
causes  of  which,  as  usual,  are  reported  as  un. 


accountable.  In  the  meantime,  independ^tly 
of  the  pecuniary  loss,  numerous  workpeople  are 
thrown  ont  of  employment,  and  the  battle  of 
poverty  and  inolemency  of  the  weather  has  to 
be  fought  with  doable  patience  and  perseverance. 

Cotton  Mill  burned  at  Qlasgoui. — Early  on 
Tuesday,  the  15th  inst.,  an  alarming  fire  occurred 
in  a ootton-spinning  mill  in  Bridgeton,  Glasgow, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  John  Houldsworth  & Co. 
The  premises  covered  a very  large  area,  and  the 
buildings  of  the  mill  proper,  which  are  four 
stories  in  height,  were  situated  near  to  the  Cor- 
porataon  Gasworks.  The  fire  raged  for  several 
hours.  The  mill,  which  had  recently  been  fitted 
with  new  machinery,  was  almost  completely 
destroyed.  Great  fear  was  for  a time  appre. 
bended  lest  the  fire  ^ould  communicate  with 
the  gasworks,  and  the  gas  in  a large  gasometer 
close  to  the  mill  was  conducted  to  another 
further  removed  from  the  conflagration.  The 
damage  to  the  building  and  plant  is  estimated 
at  about  20,0007.,  and  is  covered  by  insurance. 
Upwards  of  250  persons,  mostly  women,  were 
employed  at  the  works. 

Great  Fire  atBlachiurn. — The  cotton.spiuniiig 
mill  of  Messrs.  Eccles,  Sherrock,  Brothers,  & 
Co.,  Union-street,  Darwen,  was  burnt  down  on 
tho  18th  lost.  'The  fire  occurred  shortly  before 
twelve  o’clock,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  building 
was  completely  enveloped  in  flames.  Great 
fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
adjoining  cottage  property,  and  people  re- 
moved their  goods.  The  damage  cannot  be  less 
than  20,0007. 

Destructive  Fire  at  Reading. — On  the  19th 
inst.,  a fire  was  discovered  in  the  fitting-room  of 
the  ironworks,  Claversham-road,  Reading,  to  the- 
north  of  the  railway  station.  The  watchman 
having  rung  the  bell  to  giveihe  alarm,  fixed  tho 
company’s  hose,  but  unfortunately  no  water 
could  be  obtained,  the  local  authorities  having 
for  some  time  shut  off  the  water  at  night  from 
the  mains.  The  consequence  was  that  tho  whole 
roof  of  the  building  (100  ft.  by  25  ft.)  was  in  a 
blaze  in  a few  minutes,  and  the  adjoining  shops, 
the  smiths’  and  switch  shops,  took  fire.  It  was 
upwards  of  an  hour  before  water  oould  be 
obtained  from  the  waterworks,  and  in  that  time 
the  flames  had  a complete  hold  of  all  the  shops. 
In  two  hours  the  works  were  destroyed,  theb^e 
walls  only  standing.  The  damage  amounts  to 
several  thousand  pounds. 

Extensive  Fire  at  Oxford. — On  the  16th  inst.,  a 
fire  was  discovered  in  the  premises  adjoining  the 
Randolph  Hotel  and  Collins’s  Carri^e  Factory, 
which  speedily  communicated  to  other  buildings. 
Owing  ^ the  high  wind  and  seaxoity  of  water,, 
the  flames  raged  with  great  fury  for  several 
hours.  Collins’s  Coadi  Factory,  including  large 
workshops  and  numerous  carriages,  Banner’s 
dyer’s  shop,  Mr.  Roddes’s  premises,  Mr.  Hewitt’s 
grocery  shop  and  warehousea,  and  Mr.  Williams’s 
baker’s  shop  in  Friar’ s-eutry  were  all  completely 
destroyed.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  20,0007. 
to  30,0007. ; cause  of  fire  unknown.  Heavy 
snow  fell  the  whole  time.  Many  valuable 
vehicles,  the  judge’s  carriage  included,  are 
destroyed,  as  also  are  tho  workmen’s  tools.  The- 
property  is  only  partially  insured. 

Another  Mill  Biinit  Doim. — Messrs.  Pickard, 
Preestly,  & Co.’s  cloth.mill  atHighburn,  Castle- 
ford,  near  Leeds,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  17th  inst.  Damage  estimated  at 
5,0007.  


DONCASTER  NEW  WATERWORKS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  embankment  of 
the  reservoir  at  Hooton  Brook,  in  connexion  with 
tho  Doncaster  new  waterworks,  was  laid  on  the 
10th  inst.,  by  the  mayor  of  Doncaster  (Mr.  J. 
Clark),  the  mayor  of  Rotherham,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  two  corporations  being  present. 

The  main  reservoir  is  to  be  in  Silverwood 
Valley,  on  the  stream  dividing  the  estates  of  Mr. 
Bosvillo  and  Mrs.  Fullerton.  The  two  smaller 
reservoirs  will  be  as  tributaries  of  Hooton  Brook, 
above  Ravenfield  Fish  Ponds.  The  following 
brooks  and  streams  will  be  brought  into  the 
reservoirs  •;  — Hooton  Park  Brook,  three  tributaries 
of  Hooton  Brook  and  Silverwood  Brook.  The 
whole  of  the  reservoir  will  cover  an  area  66  acres. 
The  large  reservoir  will  contain  270,000,000 
gallons  of  water,  and  the  two  smaller  ones  over 
22,000,000  gallons,  so  that  there  will  be  a total 
storage  of  293,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The 
average  rainfall  of  the  district  is  27  in.,  and 
taking  the  lowest  estimate,  that  in  extraordinary 
dry  seasons  it  would  not  be  possible  to  collect 
more  than  6^  in.,  they  would  be  able  to  have  a 
supply  of  476,000,000  gallons.  It  is  estimated 
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that  when  these  reserpoirs  are  filled,  the  town 
will  be  in  a condition  to  be  supplied  with  water 
for  350  days.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will 
only  coat  the  ratepayers  at  a rate  of  2i.  13s. 
per  head.  The  three  reservoirs  will  all  be 
connected  by  a 4.ft.  conduit.  They  are  distant 
about  eight  miles  and  a half  from  Doncaster,  and 
the  water  will  be  conducted  to  the  town  in  large 
cast-iron  pipes.  The  coat,  according  to  the 
tender,  will  be  42,5381.  153.  lOd.,  independently 
of  a separate  tender  for  the  erection  of  an  engi. 
neer’a  office  and  other  buildings,  upon  which 
over  8001.  have  been  spent.  Mr.  B.  S.Brundell, 
of  Doncaster,  is  the  engineer.  The  contractor  is 
Mr.  James  Thane,  of  Maryport ; Mr.  Morton  is 
the  contractoi'’B  agent;  and  the  builders  for  the 
engineer’s  residence  are  Messrs.  T.  & C.  Anelay, 
of  Doncaster.  The  reservoirs  are  to  be  finished 
by  January,  1877. 


THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  CEMETERY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
last  week,  the  Sanitary  Committee  recommended 
"that  the  new  works  at  the  City  of  London  Ceme- 
tery, at  Ilford,  be  executed  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  2,664Z.,  for  taking  in  additional  ground.  The 
committee  stated,  that  in  setting  out  the  ground 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  enclose  about  13  acres 
for  the  present,  instead  of  25  acres,  as  already 
sanctioned.  It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Cox  that 
2,6641.  appeared  to  be  a very  large  sum  for 
enclosing  the  13  acres  of  ^land,  and  ho  thought 
this  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  In  answer  to 
2001.  objection,  the  engineer  stated  that  the  work 
was  done  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  but 
the  drainage  and  the  road-making  had  to  be 
executed,  as  well  as  the  mere  enclosing.  Mr. 
Bedford  remarked  that  he  hoped  the  enclosure 
of  these  13  acres  wonld  not  be  in  opposition 
to  a recent  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
adopted. 


TEE  “MONARCH”  MORTISING  MACHINE. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  of  Southwark- 
street,  have  just  introduced  a new  mortising 
machine,  which  they  call  the  “ Monarch,”  con;, 
bining  the  most  recent  improvements  with  several 
advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  The  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  brackets,  in  which  the  chisel. 
Otrrying  spindle  works,  is-effeoted  by  a new  ar- 
rangement  holding  them  quite  firm  while  working 
in  different  depths  of  stuff ; the  spindle  conse- 
quently  is  not  liable  to  fall  suddenly,  as  it  does  in 
some  machines,  damaging  the  chisel.  Additional 
power  is  gained  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
lever  handle,  and  the  friction  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  machine  is  monnted  on  an  extra 
strong  stand,  and  will,  we  should  think,  soon 
como  into  general  use  among  the  trade.  The 
same  firm  have,  we  understand,  made  several 
improvements  in  their^imperial  hand-power  saw- 
bench,  and  they  have  a new  patent  combined 
circular  and  band  saw  sawing-machine  nearly 
ready  for  delivery. 


THE  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  tbo 
secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  with 
reference  to  the  subject  discussed  at  the  last 
meeting  : — 

Dear  Sir,  — I am  afraid  I may  be  unable 
to  accept  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Council 
to  attend  next  Monday’s  meeting.  I should, 
however,  have  but  a very  few  words  to  say  on 
the  Quarterly  article,  which  seems  to  me  entirely 
unpractical,  and,  indeed,  puerile. 

I cannot  but  think  that  the  hope  of  English 
architecture  lies  in  common  sense  rather  than  in 
such  sentimental  antiquarianism, — in  common 
sense  and  good  taste  regulated  by  the  great 
principle  that  good  architecture  is  decorated  con- 
struction, and  bad  architecture  is  constructed 
decoration. 

A. civil  engineer  with  a cultivated  taste  and 
the  general  education  of  a gentleman,  seems  to 
me  far  more  nearly  the  ideal  architect  for  oar 
time  than  the  building-foreman  of  the  Quarterly 
reviewer. 

If  the  Institute  of  Architects  could  be  joined 
to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  it  would  be, 
in  my  opinion,  the  beginning  of  a very  good 
hope  for  both  professions;  and  I heartily- wish 
that  some  proposal  to  try  and  bring  this  about 
could  be  made  at  your  meeting  on  Monday. 

Do  you  think  you  could  get  the  suggestion  put 

fcxward  ? James  Knowles. 


PROMOTERS’  LIABILITY  TO  RECOUP 
RATES. 

Sib, — Your  correspondent  appears  to  be  misled 
by  the  newspaper  reports,  necessarily  condensed, 
of  the  case  of  Lambeth  v.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  The  promoters  are  only  liable 
for  the  amount  which  the  parish  would  have  been 
entitled  to  for  rates  had  the  property  not  been 
pulled  down  or  put  out  of  occupation,  and  only 
until  the  new  work  is  completed,  when  it  may 
be  re-assessed  at  its  then  true  value.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Embankment  itself,  I apprehend 
there  will  be  little  or  no  value  for  assessment  to 
the  rates;  bnt  new  buildings  on  the  surplus 
lands  will  be  assessed  from  time  to  time  to  the 
tenants  as  they  become  occupied.  The  judgment 
given  in  this  case  does  not  affect  private  building 
enterprise,  in  which  the  act  of  pulling  clown  does 
not  revive  the  liability  to  pay  rates  for  a house 
previonsly  exempt  because  unoccupied,  but  only 
concerns  the  promoters  of  such  public  under- 
takings  as  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
enable  the  promoters  to  aoquu'e  lands  by  com- , 
pulsory  powers  and  by  agreement.  These  powers 
are  conferred  by  incorporating  with  the  special 
Act  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  section 
cxxxiii.  of  which  says  ; — 

” And  be  it  enacted  that  if  the  promoters  of  the  under" 
taking  become  possessed  by  virtue  of  this  or  the  special 
Act,  or  any  Act  incorporated  therewith,  of  any  lands 
charged  with  the  land  tax,  or  liable  to  bo  assessed  to  the 
poors’  rate,  they  shall  from  time  to  time,  viitU  the  tcerhi 
ihall  be  completed,  and  assessed  to  such  land  tax  or  poors’ 
rate,  be  liable  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  several 
assessments  for  land  tax  and  poors’  rate,  by  reason  of  such 
lands  having  been  taken  or  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
works,  and  such  deficiency  shall  be  computed  according 
to  the  rental  at  which  such  lands  with  any  buildings 
thereon  were  valued  or  rated  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  special  Act ; and  on  demand  of  such  deficiency  the 
promoters  of  the  nndertaking,  or  their  treasurer,  shall 
pay  all  such  deficiencies  to  the  collector  of  the  said  assess- 
ments respectively." 

The  general  point  of  dispute  is  not  as  respect- 
ing the  amount  of  this  deficiency,  but  with  regard 
to  when  the  works  are  completed,  as  to  which 
see  “ Whitchurch  v.  East  London  Railway 
Company,”  La\o  Times  (House  of  Lords),  vol.  30, 
N.S.  -113.  Abthuk  Haeston. 


THE  COST  OF  FENCING. 

The  following  is  a list  of  tenders  sent  in  for 
fencing  in  a portion  of  the  Manor  Park  Ceme- 
tery, London,  at  per  rod  : — 

6 ft.  6 in.  high.  4 ft.  high. 

Eivett  £2  12  6 £l  19  6 

France 2 9 0 2 2 6 

Astell  & Sons 118  6 1 9 6 

Beadle,  Brothers  1 17  6 1 10  0 

Turner  k Son 1 17  0 16  0 

Hayward 1 15  0 17  6 

May  k Son  (too  late)  1 15  0 16  6 

Stenning  k Son 1 14  6 1 6 6 

Wainwright  & Co 1 13  0 18  0 

Stone  (accepted)  1 6 11  1 0 10 


IMPORTANT  TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS 
AND  BUILDERS. 

At  the  Lewes  County  Court,  on  the  16th  inst.,  in  the 
case  of  Edward  Chatfield  (timber  and  coal  merchant, 
Lewes)  o.  John  Chappell  (London  and  Steyuing),  a claim 
was  made  for  il.  178.  3d.,  the  value  of  a number  of  oak 
scantlings,  which  had  been  supplied  to  the  defendant 
along  with  a lot  of  others,  and  returned  as  being  of 
inferior  quality. 

George  Head,  foreman  in  Mr.  Chatfleld’s  mill,  deposed 
that  ho  examined  the  whole  of  the  wood,  some  2,000 
pieces,  valued  at  something  over  lOOL,  before  it  |was  sent 
off,  last  June.  The  scantlings  were  fit  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  supplied,— for  window  sills.  They  were 
good  average  samples. 

William  Smith,  foreman  in  the  plaintiff's  yard,  said  the 
wood  was  a good  sample,  sound  and  square.  Ho  had  seen 
lots  of  sap  put  into  sills. 

Mr.  Frank  Davey,  of  Lowes,  builder,  had  seen  the 
scantlings  which  had  been  returned,  and  his  opinion  was 
that,  although  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun  since 
they  were  returned,  as  they  had  been  left  lying  at  the 
Railway  Goods  Station,  they  were  now  worth  what  they 
were  originally  sold  at,  Ss,  3d,  per  foot. 

Mr.  Goodman  said  his  defence  was  that  the  wood  was 
utterly  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sup- 
plied. He  called 

Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  said  he  was  sole  manager 
for  Mr.  Chappell,  at  theSteyuingworka.  He  remembered 
the  oak  scantlings  coming  in.  They  were  sappy  and  shaky, 
and  utterly  useless. 

By  the  Judge— When  the  order  is  given  for  timber  of 
any  particular  length  the  rule  in  the  trade  is  that  it  shall 
be  free  from  sap,  knots,  and  not  shaky. 

Mr.  Holmes,  timber  merchant,  of  Steyuing,  said  the  oak 
scantlings  that  had  been  returned  were  knotty,  shaky,  and 
sa^y,  and  were  not  fit  for  new  work. 

nis  Honour  said  that  he  was  sure  that  the  matter  had 
only  been  disputed  as  one  of  principle.  He  was  rather 
surprised  that  the  learned  advocate  for  the  defendant  had 
not  put  the  question,  " Would  the  architect  of  the  build- 
ing have  passed  the  wood  ? " He  should  have  put  that 
question  had  he  been  the  advocate,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
fhe  architect  would  not  have  passed  it.  Therefore,  he 
found  for  the  defendant,  with  costs, 


WHAT  IS  A HOUSE  ? 

In  the  Court  of  Chancery  lest  week,  the  case  of 
Earvie  v.  The  South  Devon  Railway  Company  was  heard. 
This  was  an  appeal  by  the  company  from  a decree  of  Vice 
Chancellor  Malius.  Mr.  Harvie  was  the  owner  of  the 
residue  of  a ninety-nine  years’  lease  ofowo  plots  of  ground, 
on  part  of  which  a continuous  building  was  raised,  which 
was  occupied  as  two  semi-detached  villas.  The  remainder 
of  each  plot  consisted  of  a garden  in  front  and  at  the  hack, 
and  offices  connected  with  the  house,  while  a brick  wall 
separated  the  gardens.  The  dwellings  were  fitted  up  in- 
teroally  for  the  occupation  of  two  families  aud  always  had 
been  so  occupied,  and  the  plaintitT  purchased  the  lease- 
hold interest  at  two  different  times.  The  only  internal 
partition,  however,  between  the  two  dwellings  consisted 
of  a party  wall,  carried  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  upper 
story,  and  at  the  back  by  a stone-uogged  partition  about 
4 in.  thick,  to  the  height  of  the  first  floor,  and  above 
that  to  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  floor,  one  of  lath  and 
plaster.  The  building  consisted  of  only  two  storeys,  aud 
above  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  floor  the  slope  of  the  roof 
was  open  throu^ont,  and  it  was  possible  to  pass  inside 
from  one  dwelling  to  the  other.  The  railway  company 
served  the  plaintiff  with  notice  to  treat  for  part  or  the 
garden  of  No.  1,  whereupon  the  plaintiff  served  them 
with  a counter  notice  to  t^e  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
and  gardens  of  Nos.  1 and  2.  Mr.  Harvie  filed  the  present 
bill  asking  for  a declaration  that  the  company  were  bound 
to  take  all  the  premises.  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  granted 
the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff,  being  of  opinion  that  the  two 
tenements  formed  only  one  house,  and  the  railway 
company  were  bound  to  take  all  the  property  ini’luded  in 
the  plaintiff’s  notice.  Upon  appeal  bv  the  defendants,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  held  that  the  buildings  must  be  con- 
sidered two  distinct  houses,  and  th.at  the  company  were 
only  bound  to  take  No.  1,  and  that,  therefore,  the  bill 
must  be  dismissed  with  costs.  Lord  Justice  James  con- 
curred. 


DAMPERS  FOR  MUSICAL  BELLS. 

In  a work  on  Clock  and  Watch  Making, 
written  many  years  ago  by  Thomng  Reid,  is  the 
following  paragraph  under  “ Clock  Chimes, 
&c.”  : — 

" The  bells  in  this  kind  of  music  may  be  sounding  at  the 
time' that  a succeeding  note  is  struck  and  sounding  too, 
which  may  not  be  so  pleaaaat  to  a very  nice  ear.  This 
can  be  prevented  by  having  a double  set  of  hammers, 
and  having  every  tune  pinned  twice  over  on  the  barrel, 
one  set  of  the  hammers  having  the  heads  of  boff  leather, 
or  having  a brass  head  with  a piece  of  cloth  sowed  over  it. 
These,  when  they  strike  the  bell,  will  damp  the  sound  of 
the  note  which  ts  Isafc  struck.  The  buff  hammer  should 
fall  on  the  bell,  to  be  damped  at  the  same  instant  that  the 
brass  hammer  strikes  tbo  succeeding  note  on  its  bell.  This 
improvement,  however,  must  greatly  increase  the  ex- 

Eense  on  such  a clock;  but  the  effect  of  buff  or  cloth 
ammersisso  striking  that  the  additional  price  ought  not 
to  be  grudged," 

Whether  any  machine  was  ever  constructed  on 
Reid’s  system  I know  not.  But  I understand 
that  certain  respected  mechanicians  have  lately 
invented  a superior  apparatus  with  dampers,  for 
which  they  have  obtained  a patent. 

Now,  something  of  tbe  kind  has  long  been 
wanted  for  house  clocks  which  play  tones  on 
bells.  But  let  it  be  most  distinctly  understood 
that  tower  bells  require  no  dampers  whatever; 
for,  when  their  sounds  Lave  issued  from  the 
openings  in  the  sides  of  the  building  they  spread 
themselves  in  the  air  and  ultimately  reach  the 
auditor  with  precision  in  subdued  and  pleasing 
tones.  This  I endeavoured  to  show  in  a contri- 
bution headed  “ Bells  and  Carillons,  or  Conti- 
nental Chimes,”  which  appeared  in  the  Builder 
for  the  11th  of  September,  1869.  In  the  same 
article  I suggested  what  led  Dr.  Burney  to  enter- 
tain  and  publish  his  erroneous  notions  on  the 
subject  of  Carillons,  which  so  many  persons 
have  copied  from  time  to  time.  I would  here 
remark  that  no  competent  person  has  ever  him- 
self examined  the  matter  and  published  the  re- 
sult, so  far  as  I know.  We  may  thus  account 
for  the  learned  doctor's  mistakes  being  handed 
down  from  one  to  another. 

I have  said  that  tower  bells  require  no 
dampers  whatever.  Let  me  now  add  that  the 
sounds  of  well-tuned  bells  (without  dampers)  as 
given  out  from  a tower  form  “ a music  which 
nature  adopts  and  makes  her  own,  as  the  winds 
play  with  it.”  Such  is  aerial  music  wafted  to 
aud  fro — crescendo  and  diminuendo — increasing 
and  dying  away  with  a delightful  effect. 

TnOiiAS  Walesby. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Statue  of  the  Late  Mr.  Cubitt. — A colossal 
statue  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt,  the  well- 
known  builder,  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  the  neighbourhoods  of  Pim- 
lico and  Euaton,  is  in  the  course  of  erection,  and 
will  surmount  a white  marble  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  Euston-square.  This  square,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  London  proprietary  squares, 
has,  from  a want  of  unanimity  amongst  the 
tioket.holders,  been  for  a length  of  time  an  eye- 
sore to  the  neighbourhood.  Now,  however,  a 
vigorous  effort  is  being  made  to  render  it  worthy 
of  the  monument;  the  old  shrubs  are  being  up- 
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rootcci,  such  of  the  trees  as  are  suffering  from 
decay  have  been  cut  down,  and  the  entire  area 
raised  to  a height  of  9 ft.  The  grounds  are 
being  laid  onr  in  grass-plots  and  flower-beds, 
planted  with  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens, 
and  intersected  with,  ornatoental  walks  j and 
instead  of  the  small  and  broken  railing  a noble 
sweep  of  bronzed  and  gilded  rails  will  be  sub- 
stituted. The  estimated  cost  is  over  2,000Z. 

Statue  of  the  late  Mr.  Laird,  M.P. — At  a 
meeting  held  in  Liverpool  on  Wednesday,  the 
16bh,  a committee  was  appointed  to  assist  in 
the  raising  of  a fund  for  the  erection  of  a statue 
to  the  late  Mr.  John  Laird,  M.P.  for  Birkenhead. 

A Statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Clarendo’n,  by 
Mr.  John  Bell,  the  sculptor  of  the  group  of 
“America”  at  the  Albert  Memorial,  and  of  the 
statues  of  Falkland  and  Walpole  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Hall,  has  been  erected  in  the  hall  of  the  Foreign 
Office  upon  a pedestal  designed  by  Sir  G . G. 
Scott. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen. — A monument  is  to 
be  erected  to  Hans  Christian  Andersen  in  the 
garden  of  the  palace  ',of  Itosenau,  near  Copen- 
hagen. 


STOVE  COMPETITION. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a gentleman,  who 
did  not  wish  to  have  his  name  disclosed,  volun- 
teered to  give  the  sum  of  5001.  with  a view  to 
■enconrage  the  development  of  improved  means 
for  the  economic  use  of  fuel  in  piivate  dwellings. 
On  referring  the  proposal  to  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  premiums  to  that  amount  wore 
offered  for  various  improved  systems.  In  reply 
there  were  204  articles  sent  in  for  competition, 
and  after  consideration  107  were  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  being  tested.  This  having  been  done 
the  Committee  reported,  and  the  conclusion  the 
Council  have  arrived  at  is, — “ That  while  giving 
full  credit  to  the  invention  and  efforts  of  the  com- 
petitors for  the  care  and  labour  which  they  have 
bestowed  upon  their  contiivances,  the  Council 
nevertheless  are  unable  to  award  any  prize.” 
We  greatly  regret  this  decision ; it  seems  to  us 
a mistake  of  considerable  magnitude. 


DISMISSAL  WITHOUT  NOTICE. 

A JUDGMENT  of  importance  baa  been  given  by 
Sheriff'  Spens,  of  Hamilton,  at  the  Glasgow 
Small  Debt  Court,  in  an  action  at  the  instance 
of  William  Graham,  against  John  Miller  & Co., 
calenderers,  Cochran-street,  for  the  sum  of 
21.  10s.,  in  lieu  of  the  fortnight’s  notice  which  it 
was  alleged  the  pursuer  was  entitled  to  have 
received  before  his  dismissal  from  defenders’ 
employment.  The  pursuer  stated  that  when  he 
was  engaged  by  defenders’  foreman,  he  was 
told  that  he  would  continue  to  receive  work  in 
the  place  while  the  pressure  of  trade  continued, 
but  having  been  shifted  to  another  department, 
he  had  been  ten  weeks  in  the  defenders’  service 
when  he  received  notice  of  his  instant  dismissal, 
to  which  he  demurred  at  the  time,  remarking  that 
I he  thought  the  defenders  had  become  bound  to 
1 give  him  duo  warning.  On  behalf  of  the  de- 
i fenders,  the  foreman  stated  that  the  pursuer 
I was  recognised  during  the  whole  time  he  was  in 
their  employment  simply  as  a jobber,  whom  the 
defenders  were  entitled  to  dismiss  at  any  time. 
A witness  for  pursuer  stated  that  there  was  a 
rule  well  known  in  the  trade  that  when  a jobber 
had  been  in  a place  six  weeks  ho  became  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  an  ordinary  workman, 
I one  of  which  was  that  a fortnight’s  warning 
must  be  given  before  dismissal.  The  Sheriff, 
after  the  case  had  been  fully  discussed,  said  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  pursuer  was  en- 
titled to  decree,  as  it  had  been  proved  that, 
acoording  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  the  rela- 
tion  of  the  parties  changed  before  the  expiry  of 
the  ten  weeks,  a judgment  against  which  the 
defenders  reserved  right  to  appeal. 


DOINGS  AT  NEW  SHOREHAM  CHURCH. 

New  Shorebam  Church  is  a singularly  inte- 
resting specimen  of  Transition-Norman  archi- 
tecture, and  deserves  the  most  reverent  care. 
Very  strong  representations  have  reached  ns  as 
to  the  ignorant  and  damaging  manner  in  which 
certain  works  there  are  being  executed.  Some 
time  ago  Mr.  Arthur  Loader  showed  the  parties 
interested  in  the  matter  the  error  they  were 
committing.  He  now  writes, — 

“This  really  beautiful  specimen  of  Transition  Norman 
arcUitoctore,  whose  details  it  has  been  my  pleasure  in 
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leisure  moments  to  sketch  and  measure,  has  been  before 
mutilated  in  places,  and  it  is  positively  grievous  to  note 
the  way  in  which  not  only  this  out  other  ancient  buildings 
are  treated,  so  that  I have  long  aiuoe  got  to  disbelieve  in 
the  operation  being  attempted  at  all,  and  I am  sorry  to 
gay  that  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  do  not  per- 
form the  functions  of  anch  a society  in  not  watching 
with  more  sacred  vigilance  the  doings  towards  the  whole 
of  our  marvellously  grand  ancient  buildings  scattered 
over  England.” 

If  Mr.  Loader  in  the  present  case  had  pointed 
to  the  SuBBei  Arohaoologioal  Society,  instead  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  he  would  have ; 
pointed  to  the  right  delinquent.  This  once 
active  and  useful  society  appears  to  have  fallen 
asleep. 


NEW  SHOREHAM  CHURCH  AND  THE 
“ EMANCIPATED  WORKMAN." 

Sib,— Letters  have  appeared  relating  to  New  Shoreham 
Church,  and  the  work  done  there  under  the  name  of  “ re. 
storation”  by  a " local  brickluyer."  I,  having  visited  the 
church,  can  entirely  corroborate  what  has  been  said  as  to 
the  scraping  and  the  patching  of  the  stonework  with  ce- 
ment, the  removal  of  the  ancient  fragments  of  the  tracery 
of  the  wheel- window,  and  other  mutilations.  The  east  end 
indeed  presents  a very  grievous  appearance;  but  I trust 
the  mischief  may  end  here.  I have  lelt  it  my  duty,  having 
been  in  1366  appointed  with  Mr.  Slater  to  carry  out  my 
father's  designs  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave  and  restora- 
tion of  the  choir,  to  at  once  write  to  the  gentleman  who,  I 
was  told,  had  decided  on  the  “ local  bricklayer,”  and  who, 
I may  mention,  was  the  enthusiastic  secretary  of  the 
restoration  committee. 

I have  also  written  to  those  who  have  the  right  of  pro- 
tecting  and  keeping  up  the  fabric  of  the  church  and 
chancel,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  csreful  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  the  facts  of  tho  case  by  them. 

Having  gone  to  Shoreham  full  of  the  recent  disoussion 
at  the  Institute  on  tho  question  of  “Working  Man  v. 
Architect,” — the  work  at  Shoreham  done  by  tho  local 
"inspired  and  emancipated  workman,”  “relieved  from 
the  bondage  that  professionalism  inflicts  upon”  him,  but 
perhaps  hardly  “ gloriously  impelled,”  made  me  feci  the 
impossibility  of  agreeing  in  tbe  idea  of  his  “ genus” 
being  “ the  only  real  hope  of  English  arehitocturo  ' ! 

B.  Hebdbbt  Cabpenteb. 
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Hints  to  Young  Engineers,  By  J.  W.  Wilson, 
C.E.  London:  Spon. 

A USEFUL  brocTiure  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  C.E., 
Principal  of  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of 
Practical  Eugineering,  has  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Spon,  of  Chariug-cross.  The  value  of 
tho  practical  advice,  of  which  tho  little  work 
contains  much,  is  not  impaired  by  tbe  pleasant 
vein  of  dry  humour  that  crops  up  at  intervals. 
It  is  very  readable,  and  thoroughly  practical, 
such,  in  a word,  as  few  readers,  professional  or 
other,  can  fail  to  enjoy  and  profit  by. 

VARIORUM. 

The  Picion’al  World  Christmas  Number 
shows  an  advance.  Besides  numerous  engra- 
vings, it  contains  stories  by  Hain  Friswell, 
Mortimer  Collins,  Shirley  Eibberd,  Walter 
Thornbury,  Thomas  Archer,  George  Manville 
Fenn,  Henry  S.  Leigh,  &c.,  and  consists  of 

thirty-two  pages,  in  a coloured  cover. 

Sprague’s  “ Pocket  Diary  for  Architects  and 
Surveyors”  is  really  a capital  little  boob, 
tbe  tables,  calculations,  and  memoranda  being 

especially  nseful. Calvert’s  “ Mechanics’ 

Almanac  and  Workshop  Companion”  inoludos 
much  information  for  a few  pence. “ Every- 

body’s Year  Book,”  containing  something  for 
everybody  all  the  year  round  (Wyman  & Sons), 
is  now  an  established  publication,  and  the  issue 
for  1875  is  certainly  equal  to  any  that  has  come 
before.  


p:i5rcnitnttt. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
Budget  for  1875. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Board,  on  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  Lloyd  brought 
forward  the  estimate  of  the  sums  required  to  be 
raised  for  the  year  1875,  and  the  rateable  annual 
value  of  property  for  the  same  year.  He  said 
the  gross  indebtedness  of  the  Board  amounted 
to  12,156,3791.  17s.  6d.,  which,  after  making 
various  deductions,  such  as  money  borrowed 
from  other  bodies  and  Government  stock,  would 
leave  the  net  year’s  debt  at  9,514,6591. 14a.  lid. 
Tbe  result  of  tho  whole  was  simply  that  they 
would  have  to  ask  the  metropolis  for  a rate,  to 
make  up  the  amount  they  had  to  pay  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  equal  to  S^d.,  instead  of  4id.,  in 
the  pound.  The  Board  had  not  been  able  to 
please  every  one,  yet  the  work  they  bad  done 
was  great  and  important.  He  hoped  the 
rate  would  never  exceed  6d.  in  the  pound,  and 
for  that  6d.  they  would  be  able  to  pay  off  their 
debt  in  half  a century,  by  a fraction,  and  also 
help  the  metropolis  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
' had  done  in  the  past. 
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Rejection  of  the  Proposal  for  a Free 
Library  for  Bethnal-green. — The  proposal  to 
establish  a free  library  for  the  parish  of  Bethnal- 
green,  agreed  upon  at  a meeting  of  the  rate- 
payers held  a fortnight  ago,  was  discussed  at 
great  length  by  the  Bethnal-green  vestry  on 
Thursday,  the  17th.  Mr.  Voss,  the  vestry-clerk, 
reported  tbe  resolution  of  the  ratepayers  asking 
the  vestry  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  project;  upon  which  Mr. 
Collins  moved, — “That  this  vestry  is  of  opinion 
that  tbe  resolution  passed  by  the  meeting  of 
ratepayers  held  at  the  Abbey-street  School-room, 
on  the  7th  of  December  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  Free  Libraries  Act 
should  be  adopted  in  this  parish,  which  resolu- 
tion is  now  presented  to  the  vestry,  with  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  at- 
tached, is  invalid,  because  the  chairman  refused 
to  grant  a poll  when  it  was  demanded  by  nine 
ratepayers;  and  that  the  vestry  therefore  de- 
clines to  act  upon  the  resolution.”  The  resolu- 
tion was  carried  by  twenty-seven  votes  recorded 
for  it,  and  with  eight  against  it.  The  effect  of 
this  resolution  is  consequently  to  negative  the 
determination  arrived  at  by  the  ratepayers’ 
meeting. 

Widening  of  Brompton-road.  — At  the 
usual  meeting  of.  the  Kensington  vestry,  on 
Wednesday,  the  16th  inst.,  Mr.  Harding,  the 
clerk,  read  a memorial,  signed  by  177  residents 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Brompton-road, 
calling  tho  attention  of  the  vestry  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  road  extending  from  the  Gloucester- 
foad  to  Haywood’s-place.  A letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Hay,  tho  owner  of  several  houses 
adjoining  the  road,  stating  his  willingness  to 
give  up  certain  portions  of  tbe  gardens  in  front 
of  his  property,  for  the  purposes  of  improvement, 
for  the  sum  of  501.  Messrs.  Corbett  & McClymont, 
of  tbe  Redoliffe  estate,  expressed  their  desire  to 
forward  the  carrying  out  of  this  improvement, 
and  offered  to  give  over  that  part  of  the  building 
land  forming  a portion  of  the  boundary,  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  the  road.  Mr.  Cunningham 
Glyn  moved  the  reference  of  the  subject  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Shapeott,  in 
seconding  the  motion  expressed  bis  regret  that 
where  the  need  of  improvements  had  been  so 
apparent  for  years,  they  should  be  delayed  until 
tho  value  of  property  had  so  greatly  increased. 
The  motion,  after  further  discussion,  was 
agreed  to. 

New  Vestry  Hall  for  St.  Clement  Danes. 

Last  week,  the  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
Vestry  Hall  for  the  pariah  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  now  in  course  of  erection  by  Messrs. 
Thome  & Co.,  of  Chelsea,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Codogan  & Butler,  was  laid.  The  new 
building  is  intended  to  replace  tbe  old  Vestry 
Hall,  removed  to  make  room  for  the  new  Law 
Courts,  and  its  estimated  outside  oost  (7,0001.) 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  10,0001.  received  as  com- 
pensation from  Government.  It  will  be  in  the 
Italian  style,  of  Portland  stone,  relieved  with 
columns  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite,  the 
main  front  comprising  two  stories  and  a base- 
raent  looking  on  to  Honghton-street.  The 
Vestry-room,  on  the  first  floor,  will  measure 
38  ft.  6 in.  by  28  ft.  6 in.  As  Houghton  .street 
forms  part  of  tbe  line  of  tbe  proposed 
prolongation  of  Norfolk-street  through  Clare 
Market,  and  thence  by  Little  Queen-street  into 
Holborn,  the  building  has  been  outwardly  de- 
signed with  a view  to  render  it  worthy  of  its 
future  rather  than  its  present  surroundings.  The 
general  foreman  for  Messrs.  Thome  is  Mr.  R. 
Old,  and  tho  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  Woodhall. 

The  London  School  Board. — At  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  on  the 
16th  inst.,  Sir  Charles  Reed  presiding,  the 
quarterly  reports  and  returns  were,  after  some 
discussion,  received.  The  Rev.  John  Rodgers, 
who  presented  them,  stated  that  the  Board  pos- 
sessed 181  schools,  with  accommodation  for 
89,000  children,  that  the  names  of  93,000 
children  were  on  the  roll,  that  the  highest 
number  in  attendance  on  any  one  day  during 
tho  quarter  had  been  81,492,  and  that  tho 
average  attendance  had  been  66,187. 

Election  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances.— 
The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Camberwell 
Vestry  reported,  on  the  15th  iust.,  that  they  had 
received  twenty-five  applications  for  the  office  of 
inspector  of  nuisances,  and  they  submitted  the 
following  six  for  the  election  of  two  therefrom : 
Samuel  Powell  Fisher,  James  Comfort,  Thomas 
Drinkwater,  Thomas  Lightfoot,  Richard  Frost, 
and  Thomas  Clarke.  A ballot  was  taken,  and 
the  election  fell  upon  the  fii-st  two  named. 
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Northern  Architectnral  Association. — 
An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Assocsiation 
vras  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  16th  inst., 
In  the  Old  Castle,  Newcastle.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  president  of  the  society,  Mr. 
2J.  Thompson.  Mr.  Frank  Kioh,  Mr.  W.  L.  Nevv- 
comba,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  iiobinson  were  nominated 
associates.  The  Pbesidenb  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Present  Position  of  the  Society,”  for  which  he 
was  awarded  a vote  of  thanks.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  to  £11  the  varions  offices 
'of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 
President,  Mr.  John  Johnson ; vice-president, 
Mr.  T.  Proswr ; treasurer,  Mr.  W.  II.  Punn ; 
secretary,  Mr.  T.  Oliver ; solicitor,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hodge  j committee:  Mr.  M.  Thompson,  Mr.  Gib- 
son  Kyle,  Mr.  J.  Hogg,  Mr.  W.  Peachy,  Mr.  G. 
Connell,  Mr.  F.  Charlton,  Mr.  J.  W.  Shottoo,  and 
Mr.  T.  Kea.  The  onstomary  votes  of  thanks 
brought  the  meeting  to  a close. 

A Horrocks  Scholarship. — The  sum  re- 
quired  for  the  erection  of  a tablet  in  West- 
minster  Abbey  to  the  memory  of  the  Liverpool 
astronomer,'  Horrocks,  has  been  fnlly  subscribed. 
The  Times  expresses  “ a hope  that  those  who 
have  carried  the  good  work  so  far,  and  have 
thpeby  earned  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in 
soienbe-,  will  permit  an  extension  of  their 
modest, — we  think  too  modest,— programme.” 
The  extension  proposed  is  the  fonodation  of  a 
Horrocks  Scholarship  at  Cambridge,  his  old 
university,  or  at  Owen’s  College,  in  his  native 
oonnty.  “ Such  a scholarship  would  insure  his 
name  being  brought  each  year  into  remem- 
brance until  ic  became  a household  word,  and  it 
might  be  so  managed  as  largely  to  promote  the 
study  of  that  science  to  which  Horrooks’s  life 
was  devoted.” 

The  Exhibitiou  at  Manchester  of  Ap- 
pliances for  the  Economy  of  Labour. — 
The  preparations  for  tho  Exhibition  at  Man- 
Chester  in  March,  under  tho  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Scientific  Industry,  of 
appliances  for  the  economy  of  labour,  are  being 
pushed  forward,  and  entries  for  a largo  number 
of  exhibits  havo  been  received,  many  of  the 
leading  engineers  in  Lancashire  and  other  places 
being  well  represented.  Encouraged  by  the 
success  which  attended  the  previous  exhibi-. 
tion  of  appliances  for  the  economical  consumption 
of  coal,  the  Society  have  in  the  present  case  very, 
lergely  extended  the  scope  of  tbreir  operations,’ 
and  the  exhibition  building  will  be  twice  tho 
dimensions  of  the  one  erected  in  Peel  Park  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  The  site  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  decided  upon. 

The  Proposed  College  at  Dundee.— A 
public  meeting  of  the  influential  inhabitants  of 
Dundee,  called  by  the  Town  Council,  was  held  in 
the  Town-hall  on  Wednesday,  December  16,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  proposal  to  erect 
a college  in  Dundee.  The  following  resolutions 
wereunanimously  adopted That  havingrespect 
to  the  importance  of  the  advancement  of  litera- 
ture  and  science  along  with  the  gi'owth  of  tho 
population  and  wealth  of  Dundee,  it  is  desirable 
to  establish  a college  for  the  promotion  of  the 
higher  branches  of  education  in  the  town  and 
ffistnet.  That  a committee  be  appointed  to 
advise  a scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a' 
^dllege  in  Dundee,  to  confer  with  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  with  a view  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  proposed  college,  by  affiliation  or  other- 
wise,  with  that  university,  and  with  power  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  carry  out  the  objects 
contemplated. 

Slough  Sewage.  — The  Local  Board  of 
Health  are  now  taking  steps  to  complete  the 
sewerage  of  this  town,  and  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage.  The  accomplishment  of 
these  objects  would  probably  promote  the  build, 
ing  of  residences  along  the  lines  of  the  new  roads 
lately  completed  on  Lord  Harewood’a  estate. 
Last  week,  several  of  the  members  of  the' 
Board,  accompanied  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Grantham,  the 
Engineer,  examined  the  district  and  neighbour, 
hood  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  sites 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed  as 
suitable  for  sewage  farms. 

Opening  of  a Fever  Hospital  at  Darling, 
ton.— On  Thursday,  the  17th  inst.,  the  mayor 
of  Darlington,  Mr.  li.  Fell  Pease,  declared  open 
a large  fever  hospital,  which  had  been  erected 
on  the  outskirts  of  that  town,  at  a cost  of  9,2251. 
The  site  is  in  Yarm-lane,  and  not  above  a few 
hundred  yards  from  the  Darlington  Union  Work, 
honse,  which  stands  on  the  main  road  opposite, 
and  is  also  a modern  erection.  The  new  hospital 
18  bnilt  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins, 
of  Darlington. 


Traffic  of  Kensington-road.— The  mem 
bers  of  the  council  of  the  Albert  Hall,  aocora- 
panied  by  Major  Donelly,  R,E.,  secretary,  had 
an  interview  on  the  14th  inst.  with  the  First 
Commissioner  of  'Works  to  request  him  to  take 
some  measures  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  traffic 
in  the  Kensington-road,  on  the  occasion  of  special 
entertainments  at  the  Hall  by  utilising  the  roads 
within  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington-gardens. 


Profits  of  the  Patent  Law. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Loudon,  last  week, 
the  Patent  Laws  were  discussed.  It  was  stated 
that  the  Government  had  reaped  a clear  profit 
of  900,0001-.  from  patents  since  1862,  and  it  was 
contended  that  out  of  that  sum  an  exhibition  of 
patents  ought  to  be  provided,  and  substantial 
encouragement  given  to  the  patentees. 

Albert  Hall  Concerts. — The  daily  concerts 
are  to  be  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  year,  two 
in  tho  week  being  given  instead.  Wo  foresaw 
and  foretold  that  the  original  arrangement  could 
not  be  successfully  carried  out.  The  weather, 
moreover,  has  been  greatly  against  the  under- 
taking. 

Scliool  Board  Erections. — Builders  at  least 
have  reason  to  praise  the  Scotch  School  Act,  the 
School  Boards  of  Abcrnethy  and  Kincardine, 
Duthil  and  Rothiemurchus,  Fordyoe,  Fetteresso, 
Forglen,  Kiniumonth,  Marnoch,  Oyne,  and 
Rothes  all  propose  to  erect  new  schoolhouses  or 
teachers’  houses,  or  large  additions  thereto, 


Death  of  Another  District  Surveyor. — 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Richard  Bell, 
architect,  in  his  sixty.fifth  year.  Mr.  Bell  was 
the  District  Surveyor  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square,  and  at  one  time  had  a considerable 
practice  as  an  architect,  especially  in  the  City 
of  London. 


Death  of  a Hassian  Architect. — John 
Ivanovitch  Gornostaievjprofessor  of  architecture 
at  tho  Russia'u  Afladeray  of  the  Fine  Arts,  died  on 
the  llLh  inst.  He  was  a distinguished  architect, 
and  had  designed  many  of  the  finest  of  the 
Russian  public  buildings. 

Inquiry  into  the  Belgian  Iron  Trade.— 
The  Sontb  Staffordshire  ironworkers  have 
selected  Mr.  John  Kane,  of  Darlington,  to  visit 
and  inquire  into  the  iron^  and  coal 
Wade's  of  that  country,  as  they  affect  the  same 
industries  in  England. 

A Palace  for  the  Empress  of  Hussia.— The 
health  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  has  so  greatly 
irnproved  at  San  Romo  that  she  has  purchased  a 
piece  of  land  there,  and  is  going  to  commence 
building  a palace  at  once.  It  is  to  be  completed 
by  next  winter. 

A Brick  Mercliant’s  Bequest.— By  the  will 
of  the  late  Mr.  Howard  Haywood,  a retired  brick 
and  tile  manufacturer,  the  townof  Burslem  oomes 
into  possession  of  30,000L  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

A Church  Struck  by  Lightning. — During 
the  storm  on  Saturday,  the  loth  inst,  at  Jersey, 
the  steeple  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  a portion  knocked  down.  Two 
beacons  on  the  coast  were  destroyed. 


TENDERS 

For  the  hotel  to  be  erected  orer  the  termihus  of  the 
^ndon,  Chatbim,  and  Doyer  Railway,  on  tho  Holborn 
\iaduct.  Mr.  Le^ris  H.  Isaacs,  architeot.  Qoautitie'i 
supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Eiddett ^ 

Gammon  & Sons 75,600  0 0 

Holland  A Hannen  74’660  0 0 

Peto,  Brothers  74,369  0 0 

Browne  & Eobioaon  73  680  0 0 

Chappell  ..  73,458  q q 

Luoss,  Brothers 73,120  0 0 

Trollope  & Sons  71,3-13  0 0 

U ebster  (accepted)  70,000  0 0 

two  houses  at  Cologne-road,  Wandsworth. 
Mr,  >\  uliam  Brudbear,  architect 

£922  0 0 

Hams 750  q q 

Prebble  A Morlcy  670  0 0 

Steel  (accepted)  652  0 0 

For  erecting  Tilla  residence  at  Steele-road,  Haverstock 
Hul,  for  Mr.  A.  E.  Finch,  Mr,  E.  Groom,  architect  •— 
BorstaD  (accepted) £1.900  0 0 

For  tho  erection  of  ofEcea  (from  gronnd-floor  level)* 
corner  of  Eood-lane  and  Eastcheap,  for  Messrs.  Dickin" 
sou  A Akroyd.  Mr.  F.’Chambors,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Raggett: — 

Conder  £15,610  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner 16,640  0 0 

Holland  A Haunen  14,812  0 0 

Trollope  A Son  14,657  0 0 

Coleman  14,150  0 0 

Macey  13,982  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 13,780  0 0 

EUdngton  (accepted)  13,333  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  a warehouse,  Jewin- 
crescent.  Messrs.  Herbert  Ford  A B.  L.  Heskelh,  jun., 
architects ; — 

Merritt  A Ashby £1,977  0 0 

Sykes  . 1.854;  ^0  0 

Ashby  A Sous  1,850.  0 0 

Simpson  A Sons  1,800  0 0 

Lark ],7;4  0 0 

Nightingale  1,666  0 0 

Crabb  1,550  0 0 


For  London  and  County  Bank,  Hackney  (Contract 
No.  2).  Mr.  Fred.  Chancellor,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Curtis  A Sons; — 

High  (aooepted)  £5,100  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Star  Tavern,  103, 
City-road,  London.  Messrs.  Bird  A WalU?rs,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied ; — 

Shop  Fronts  Shop  Fronts  in 
in  Wood.  Portland  Stone. 

Gammon  A Sons £1,650  £1,575 

Laurance  1,530  1,611 

Thompson  A Smith 1,411  1,611 

Auley 1,367  l,-444 

Newman  A Mann  1,366  1,508 

Ebbs  A Sons 1,294  1,356 

Mark  1,285  1,374 

Brown  1,260  1,350 

■WilHams  A Son* 1,247  1,317 

• Accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.^ 


f il.  3.  jiin.  (cancelled,  having  appeared  elsewhere).— G.  W.  8-, 
Australia  (shall  have  attention), — H.  F.  (we  cannot  edvlie  it).— 
k A.  (next  week).— T.  F.  (next  week).— Floating  Bath  (in  tnW-— 
Etiquette  (la  tri*e).— T.  D,  (thanks).— Mr.  C.— W.  O.  8.— U.  T — 8.— 
T.  E.— Old  Subicrihei-.— D.— e.  8.-Mr.  G.— G.  P.— H.  W.  B.— 
W.  S.— H.  W.  S.— A.  W.— K.  8.  W.-M,  W.-Ii.  W.-R.  H.  C. 
iVe  are  ootnpelled  to  decline  polnUng  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  fUtemeets  of  (sets,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  acooiupanled 
by  the  aAme  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  ncvesearily  (or 
publication. 

Nora.— The  responslbiUty  of  etgned  aiticlet,  and  papers  read  a 
public  tneeiings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHAPPUIS’  NEW  PATENT 
“LUMINARIUM.” 


BEST  & MOST  EFFECTIVE  DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOR. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  "VARIOUS  QUALITIES  OF  REFLECTORS. 

Universal  Ss,  Od.  per  eq.  fi.  Argento  Crystal  5s.  Od.  per  sq.  ft. 

Silver  Fluted  4 0 „ Luminaria  G G „ 

Silver-plated Uopper 8s.  6d.  per  sq.ft. 

Special  Reflectors  constructed  expressly  for  special  cases  j also  for  artificial  ligbtj 
gas,  lamp,  lime,  electric. 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


